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CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 16, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Father Hugh F. Costigan, S. J., Director 
of Agriculture and Trade School, Ponape, 
Caroline Islands and Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty Father, it is with a heart 
filled with thankfulness that we address 
You today. As this august assembly 
convenes to consider the needs of our 
Nation, and its territories, and people 
committed to our Nation's care, we are 
indeed grateful. In Holy Writ we are 
often reminded that freedom is one of 
Your greatest gifts. You instructed 
Moses to demand of Pharaoh: “Make my 
people free.” In the writings of Paul, we 
read of the “freedom of the sons of God.” 
You want us to be free, so that freely 
we may give service to You. Inspire us 
to this service and to the cause of free- 
dom everywhere. Let us always adhere 
to the truth that makes us free. Grant 
that our aid may help to bring the full 
measure of freedom to those entrusted 
to our care. 

Bless, O Lord, this assembly. Bring 
peace with justice to all men. We ask 
this in reverent homage to Your Holy 
Name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from he Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Vice President, pursuant to 
Public Law 86-42, appointed Mr. AIKEN 
(Chairman), Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
gina, Mr. Monpare, Mr. Spong, Mr. 
Mounot, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. GRIF- 
FIN, Mr. BROOKE, and Mr. HATFIELD to be 
members of the U.S. group to attend the 
10th Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Conference to be held in Ottawa 
and Montreal, Canada, May 10 to 14, 
1967. 

The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” appointed Mr. Monroney and 
Mr. Cartson members of the Joint Select 
Committee on the part of the Senate 
for the disposition of executive papers 
referred to in the report of the Archivist 
of the United States numbered 67-6. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—TREAS- 
URY, POST OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1968, SCHEDULED 
MARCH 22 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations plans to re- 
port the Treasury, Post Office appropria- 
tion bill for 1968 on Monday, March 20. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that it be in order to consider the same 
in the House on Wednesday, March 22. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


ST. PATRICK AND LENT 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of year the associates and friends 
of our late distinguished colleague, John 
E. Fogarty, of Rhode Island, cannot help 
but recall the amusing poem, “St. 
Patrick and Lent,” which was a singular 
favorite of John’s. 

St. Patrick’s Day could not pass with- 
out reference to this old and now out- 
moded poetic tale which, to the Man in 
the Green Bow Tie” was always good for 
a moment of merriment in the company 
of good friends gathered on the occasion. 

I hereby submit “St. Patrick and Lent” 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

Sr. PATRICK AND LENT 

St. Patrick! Oh there was a saint with a 
heart 

As soft as fresh butter and big as a cart; 

And twas he that remembered the long forty 
days, 

The Garo of men and their women and 
ways, 

The diet of fish and the riot of prayer 

And the sinners that sinned from Mayo to 
Kildare; 

And says he to himself, “The day that I'm 


born 
I'll pick out in Lent on some windy March 
morn, 


When the Irish can have one long day’s 
vacation 

From fasting and fish and prayer and 
salvation; 


When the boys may break loose and go hell- 
bent for leather, 

And make their own rules, regulations and 
weather.” 


And so in March gray 
To drive care away 
God sends to the Irish 
The Saint and the Day. 


So, tonight fill your cup, fill it up to the 
brim, 

Jew, heathen or papist or puritan grim, 

For whatever you are, you are Irish tonight, 

And it’s better, by cripes, to be Irish than 
right! 

Fill your glass and we'll drink to Sinn Fein 
and the Sod, 

To the name of the Saint and the glory of 


God, 
To the day of all days that is close to our 


heart, 

To the dead that have died for the sake of 
Ould Dart. 

Though the winter’s winds blow, all around 
us is proof 

That Ireland and sunshine are under this 
roof, 

And this is the message the Good Saint has 
sent; 

Eat, drink and be merry,—for tomorrow is 


Lent! 
—By Joseph Smith, late of Lowell, 
Mass., Clover Club, Boston, March 17, 
1915. 
“Beir Buadh agus Beannacht” (Success, 
Victory and Best Wishes) . 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the membership of the House the fact 
that the carnations furnished here to- 
day are through the courtesy of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians. 

They have been flown here by the Irish 
Airlines and presented to us as a courtesy 
of the Irish Embassy here and the dis- 
tinguished Ambassador from Ireland to 
the United States, Ambassador William 
Fay. 

Mr. Speaker, almost everyone feels a 
little bit Irish on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Most nationalities are identified with 
certain distinct characteristics; with the 
Irish, we associate the warm, romantic, 
and capricious spirit. As a way of life, 
this tradition has engendered a culture 
rich in poetry, drama, and music, and 
virtually immortalized itself. 

I have selected for this occasion—the 
eve of St. Patrick’s Day—six poems 
which refiect not only the lighthearted 
and lilting manner of the Irish people, 
but their correlative depth and sensitiv- 
ity. The last of these was composed by 
a resident of my district, Miss Anna 
Elizabeth, and bears a special message 
for these times. I invite my colleagues to 
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read the following, and to join me to- 
morrow in feeling a little bit Irish: 
Tue IRISH AMERICAN 


I never stood on Irish ground 
Nor breathed the balmy air 
That blows across old Ireland’s hills 
And through her valleys fair. 
I never saw Killarney’s lakes 
Nor sweet Avoca’s streams. 
I never gazed on Cashel Rock 
Except in holy dreams. 
And yet I love each inch of ground 
That dear St. Patrick blessed, 
And next to dear America 
I love old Ireland best. 


Columbia claims no fonder child 
No patriot more true. 

I'd die for any star that glows 
Upon her flag's fair blue. 

The Celtic blood within my veins 
Is thrilled with honest pride 

When I behold the Stars and Stripes 
That tyranny defied; 

And yet there is room in my heart 
For Erin’s green and gold, 

The colors which my father did 
With holy pride unfold. 


He THAT NEVER READ A LINE 


Tis sad to see the sons of learning 
In everlasting Hellfire burning 
While he that never read a line 
Doth in eternal glory shine. 
(From the Irish, 9th century.) 


Ler Us Be Merry BerorE WE Go 
(By John Philpot Curran, 1750-1817) 


If sadly thinking, with spirits sinking, 
Could, more than drinking, my cares com- 


pose, 
A cure for sorrow from sighs I'd borrow, 
And hope to-morrow would end my woes. 
But as in wailing there’s nought availing, 
And Death unfailing will strike the blow, 
Then for that reason, and for a season, 
Let us be merry before we go. 


To joy a stranger, a wayworn ranger, 

In every danger my course I’ve run; 

Now hope all ending, and death befriending, 
His last aid lending, my cares are done. 

No more a rover, or hapless lover, 

My griefs are over—my glass runs low; 
Then for that reason, and for a season, 
Let us be merry before we go. 


Dear Dark HEAD 
(By Samuel Ferguson) 
Put your head, darling, darling, darling, 
Your darling black head my heart above; 
Oh, mouth of honey, with the thyme for 
fragrance, 
Who, with heart in breast, could deny you 
love? 
Oh, many and many a young girl for me is 


pining, 
Letting her locks of gold to the cold wind 
free, 
For me, the foremost of our gay young fel- 
lows; 
But I'd leave a hundred, pure love, for 
thee! 
Then put your head, darling, darling, dar- 
ling, 
Your darling black head my heart above; 
Oh, mouth of honey, with the thyme for 
fragrance, 
Who, with heart in breast, could deny 
you love? 
(From the Irish.) 
Be STILL as You ARE BEAUTIFUL 
Be still as you are beautiful 
Be silent as the rose; 
Through miles of starlit countryside 
Unspoken worship flows 
To reach you in your loveless room 
From lonely men whom daylight gave 
The blessing of your passing face 
Impenetrably grave. 
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A white owl in the lichened wood 
Is circling silently, 
More secret and more silent yet 
Must be your love to me. 
Thus, while about my dreaming head 
Your soul in ceaseless vigil goes, 
Be still as you are beautiful 
Be silent as the rose. 
(From the Mentor Book of Irish Poetry.) 
ODE To Sr. Patrick 
(By Anna Elizabeth) (1967) 
Saint Patrick you will ever be 
Ever-green to me. 
Upon my soul there’ never be 
A greater Saint than thee. 
You won't mind if I chat a bit 
For I really think you're grand, 
Bringing the Faith to Ireland— 
An inheritance I so prize 
Gives me the glow to interpose 
This quest that’s on my mind: 
Would you oblige on Paddy’s day 
And lead us in parade? 
Sure, the good Lord won’t mind 
If you borrow time 
On this great day of days 
As He looks around and sees the crowd 
Waiting for this transition, 
Why, glory be, He’ll smile like thee 
At this great exposition. 
Do I see a gleam in your eye, 
A roguish smile upon your face? 
Do I hear a band playing loud, 
A parade going by? 
A hail to St. Patrick “Go Bragh”! 
Well you've done it again. 
The Lord be praised! 
A mosaic of color from everywhere; 
Sure there’s Izzy and Levy 
Killarnied in green 
And Lauder and Tony and Sammy Levine, 
With Mildred and Olsen swinging batons 
And colored-boy Jackson hitting the gong 
Rosie Machetta and Katy O’Shea 
Carry the flag in brightest array 
Sure there’s every great nation here repre- 
senting 
A Patrick who'll never die. 
With all this ovation, 
Do I sense lamentation? 
A tear do I see in your eye? 
A war-torn world is cause of your woe. 
Patrick, we’ve tried every course; 
To whom do we go? 
Try Him“, you say; He really cares, 
To Christ, Our King we've yet to go. 
In conscience we hear you, 
We're all praying now for 
A short-cut to victory for Vietnam, 
A blessing from God and peace to all men, 
Oh, you're smiling again, 
The band plays on, 
All hail to St. Patrick “Go Bragh”! 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
St. Patrick’s Day I delight in joining with 
my fellow-American of Irish descent, and 
with the Irish in Ireland and around the 
world, in celebrating the great national 
holiday, and doing honor to the Saint 
whose name we so justly revere. We 
who claim Irish descent are proud of it 
the year round, but it is on St. Patrick’s 
Day that we glory in the consciousness 
of being Irish. Today we rejoice in the 
long history of Irish patriotism and brav- 
ery, in the memory of Irish eloquence 
and poetry, in the happy sound of Irish 
song and laughter. Ireland, more, per- 
haps, than any other nation, has brought 
to the American character the sweetness 
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of sentiment and the spice of wit. In 
doing honor to the Irish in America, and 
to the Irish in Ireland, we pay tribute to 
the great Saint who so loved Ireland that 
his name is a living legend today. Apos- 
tle and Patron Saint of Ireland, bishop 
and confessor, St. Patrick’s memory has 
been heaped with honor by the land and 
the church that he served so whole- 
heartedly. And America, I think, is sec- 
ond only to Ireland itself in doing hon- 
or to the great day. It is the universal 
observation of Americans who have 
visited Ireland on St. Patrick’s Day that 
the people of Ireland observe it as a great 
day of the church and with religious 
solemnity; and as a great day of the 
Irish nation it is observed with appropri- 
ate official dignity. 

But the relaxed and unofficial joy with 
which we greet the day in America is 
akin in spirit to the solemn religious and 
public ceremonies with which the oc- 
casion is observed in Ireland. For in 
each case, and in both lands, St. Patrick 
is honored for his greatness of heart and 
soul, and for his heroic love of the Irish 
people, that inspired him to return to 
the land where he had been a captive, 
and live amongst those who had enslaved 
him, devoting his long life to their con- 
version and spiritual guidance. 

May St. Patrick, on his day, call down 
the blessings of God upon Ireland, and 
upon all the Irish wherever they may be, 
and to mankind, peace with honor. 


AER LINGUS IRISH CHORAL 
SOCIETY 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 2 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I also wish to extend an invita- 
tion to all of our colleagues to attend the 
recital this afternoon at 4:30 o’clock in 
the rotunda of the Cannon House Office 
Building when 32 young people who are 
making a good will tour of America, the 
finest and best in the world, will give a 
recital from 4:30 to 5 o'clock. 

We would like to have you all there to 
enjoy these wonderful young people. 


THE LATE ARTHUR LEWIS MILLER 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sorrow that I inform the Members 
of this House of the death this morning 
of a former colleague, Arthur Lewis 
“Doc” Miller, a former Congressman 
from the great State of Nebraska. 


NEW HOMEOWNERSHIP PROGRAM 
FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this moment to call the attention of the 
House to a new program. It is a new 
homeownership program for low-income 
families that I intend to discuss under 
a special order today. It is quite inter- 
esting, and I think that Members would 
appreciate the program. I ask that 
they read it in tomorrow’s Recorp if 
they cannot hear it this afternoon. 


PICTURES TAKEN OF NORTH 
VIETNAMESE BUILDUP DURING 
RECENT BOMBING LULL SHOULD 
BE REVEALED 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, this morning I viewed 
the third showing of photographs depict- 
ing the buildup by the North Vietnamese 
during the recent bombing lull in the 
first part of February. This was the 
third showing made available by the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, the sec- 
ond showing for Members of Congress. 
The reaction this morning was similar 
to the reaction in the first showing to 
the members of House Armed Services 
Committee. Many Members were irate 
that the photographs are classified and 
not available to the American public. 

I realize that there are security con- 
siderations involved in the revelation to 
the enemy of the effectiveness and mode 
of operation of our intelligence gather- 
ing, but I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
there are other equally important, far 
more important to the security of the 
United States and even overriding con- 
siderations involved. Iam sure that most 
of the Members are confronted with 
statements from their constituencies the 
same as I to the effect that this is a 
strange war. And this, Mr. Speaker, is 
indeed a strange war when a debate 
transpires on the floor of the House 
of Representatives asking our military 
to cease a military tactic so vital to 
the protection of the life and limbs of 
American fighting men in South Viet- 
nam, and I call again upon the Depart- 
ment of Defense to make these photo- 
graphs available to the American public 
by declassifying the briefing. 


MARTIN: NEED $5 BILLION CUT 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
has laid the cards on the table. He has 
told Congress that if we do not make 
cuts in the fat in this budget, the Na- 
tion would need a tax increase. He cited 
$5 billion as a round figure. May I say 
that I intend to exert every effort to see 
that the lard is taken out of this budget. 

As April 17 rolls around, and many 
Americans get ready to borrow money to 
pay their income taxes, the idea of an- 
other tax increase, just to satisfy the 
spending whims of the Great Society, 
will be most unpalatable. It is ironic 
that what Chairman Martin is asking is 
not that any programs be crippled; not 
that any programs be cut back, but just 
that the expansion complex, the empire 
building, the payroll padding be cur- 
tailed. Just by holding spending to last 
year’s record budget, we could save 
enough to forestall another tax increase. 
The public is catching on that it is their 
money Congress spends—and they would 
rather keep it themselves. We should 
heed Mr. Martin’s warning. 


HERO TO THE END 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day, March 11, 1967, tragedy struck the 
home of Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager, 
a distinguished Kansas son, who was 
born in Chapman, Kans., attended high 
school in Topeka and Salina, and con- 
sidered Salina his home. In the early 
morning hours, fire swept his house, tak- 
ing his life and severely injuring his in- 
valid wife. 

Today Admiral Yeager is being laid to 
rest at Annapolis with full military hon- 
ors. His outstanding naval career be- 
gan in 1927 when he graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy. The transcript of 
his service illustrates the wide variety 
of positions he was qualified to fill. He 
was one of the Navy’s top experts on am- 
phibious warfare and participated in key 
battles in World War II such as the Nor- 
mandy invasion of France on June 6, 
1944, and the landings by Marines on Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa and in operations in 
the Pacific during the Korean war. 

As the last assignment of his Navy 
career, Admiral Yeager, in March 1963, 
became Commandant of the Ninth Naval 
District and thus was responsible for 
naval operations in 13 midwest States 
that comprise the Nation’s largest naval 
district. He was to have retired on 
April 1, only to have embarked shortly 
thereafter on a new career in the busi- 
ness world. 

Throughout his 40 years of Navy serv- 
ice, he received numerous decorations, 
medals, and citations for his dynamic 
leadership, diplomatic skill, and heroic 
and meritorious service. The tragic 
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circumstances under which he died at- 
tested once more to Admiral Yeager’s 
heroism and dedication to others before 
himself. At this time of extreme per- 
sonal jeopardy, Admiral Yeager’s pri- 
mary concern was for the safety of his 
wife and the others living in his home 
at Great Lakes, III. 

All Kansans are proud that Admiral 
Yeager was a native of our State and are 
saddened at his untimely death which is 
indeed a great loss to our Nation. We 
offer our deepest sympathy to Admiral 
Yeager’s wife, Mary Jean, and his son, 
Lt. Howard B. Yeager. 


PER DIEM ALLOWANCE FOR CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS FLOATING PLANT 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, under ex- 
isting law—Public Law 35, 84th Con- 
gress—the Corps of Engineers may pro- 
vide subsistence and quarters to officers 
and crew members only when the corps’ 
vessels are in actual operation. 

During the course of a year, these 
vessels must report to a shipyard for 
inspection and necessary repairs. 

In some instances, the crew is able to 
continue sleeping and taking their meals 
aboard the vessel. However, there are 
times when the nature of the repair work 
necessitates discontinuing these services, 
or the corps determines that it would be 
uneconomical to maintain steward’s fa- 
cilities. In these cases, employees must 
provide sleeping and eating facilities at 
their own expense. 

Often, the vessel is berthed in a ship- 
yard located many miles away from the 
homes of officers and crew members. 

The bill permits the corps to supply 
employees a per diem allowance for 
sleeping accommodations and meals 
when they are not available aboard the 
vessels. 

The second remedy in the bill corrects 
the inequity resulting from conditions 
completely beyond the control of the 
employees in question. 

Occasionally, crew members return to 
the boat landing prepared to report to 
work, but are unable to board a vessel 
because of serious adverse weather con- 
ditions. They must then obtain food 
and lodging at their own expense until 
the weather subsides. 

This bill would correct these deficien- 
cies, which Congress certainly did not 
intend when it enacted the subsistence- 
and-quarters statute. 


LIMITED EMPLOYMENT PREFER- 
ENCE FOR PERSONS WHO 
SERVED AS OFFICERS AND SEA- 
MEN ABOARD U.S. MERCHANT 
VESSELS DURING WORLD WAR 
II AND KOREAN CONFLICT 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
represents recognition of the contribu- 
tion made by our merchant seamen dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean con- 
flict with respect to Federal employment. 

It has been traditional in our country 
to afford preference in employment and 
job security to our veterans who bear 
arms during war. 

However, many of our citizens are un- 
aware of the unusual sacrifice made by 
those who served in the merchant marine 
during such periods of crisis. The 
normal periods officers and seamen 
aboard these vessels remain away from 
home during peacetime are greatly ex- 
tended in war because of the necessity 
of bringing troops and vital supplies to 
the theaters of conflict. 

In addition, the merchant mariners 
undergo considerable physical hardship, 
including numerous casualties when ves- 
sels are subjected to enemy attack. 

Recognizing the special obligation the 
country has traditionally accepted for 
those in actual military service and their 
dependents, the pending bill extends only 
limited preference to those in the U.S. 
merchant marine during these conflicts. 

While the bill permits persons with 
merchant marine service in World War 
II and the Korean conflict to enter Fed- 
eral employment in a maritime occupa- 
tion in a preferred status, they would be 
able to have their ratings in civil service 
examinations augmented by 5 points 
only. They would not be entitled to an 
additional credit of 5 points for service- 
connected disability, as is the case with 
veterans. 

Preferred status would apply to such 
merchant seamen in reduction in force 
also. However, there is this important 
limitation—they would not be able to 
count the years of service in World War 
II or the Korean conflict in determining 
their seniority standing in their prefer- 
ence group. Thus, they would not com- 
pete on an equal basis with veterans 
when manpower is curtailed in the Fed- 
eral Government’s maritime activities. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
pa of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Rol No. 37] 

Clancy Eilberg 

Ashley Cowger Evans, Colo. 
wW Daddario Ford, 

Broyhill, N.C. Dawson William D. 
Button Dent Fulton, Tenn, 
Cahill Dickinson Hagan 
Casey Dingell Hawkins 
Celler Hébert 
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Herlong Pelly Rooney, Pa 
Jacobs Pirnie Shipley 

Jones, Ala. Pool Smith, Okla 
Kuykendall Rees Williams, Miss 
Leggett Resnick Willis 

Martin Riegle 

O'Konski Rivers 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 389 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7123) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
not to exceed 2 hours, and that the time 
be equally divided between the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lipscoms] and 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7123, with Mr. 
Wricut in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lirscoms] will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
hardly possible for any Member of Con- 
gress to say anything new or illuminat- 
ing about the war in Vietnam. The 
areas of controversy have been debated 
and redebated. 

Our Government has taken the posi- 
tion that we are in Vietnam to repel 
aggression, that we are in Vietnam to 
support freedom in opposition to Com- 
munist tyranny. Our Government has 
taken the position that the short- and 
long-range best interests of the United 
States are at stake in the conflict. 

Furthermore, we are in Vietnam in 
our capacity as a signatory of the SEATO 
Treaty. 

There is, as everyone knows, a divi- 
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sion of sentiment in this country, but it 
seems clear that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people believe 
that we must see the war through to a 
successful conclusion. The pending ap- 
propriation bill represents approval of 
that position, and the measure before 
the House is offered in support of our 
forces in Vietnam. It is offered in sup- 
port of the President, who is charged 
as our Commander in Chief with the 
awesome decisions and responsibilities 
incident to the prosecution of the war 
and the pursuit of peace. If we are to 
continue to prosecute the war, and pur- 
sue the cause of peace, we must provide 
additional funds. The funds which are 
made available in this bill are, in the 
judgment of the committee, the mini- 
mum funds that are required for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year. 

For the current fiscal year which 
began last July 1, we have already 
appropriated the sum of $59,047,042,000 
for the Department of Defense. 

The presentation of this bill to the 
House has been as widely predicted as 
any legislation I know of. Last year, 
witnesses for the Department of Defense 
told the Congress, in its several commit- 
tees, that a budgetary assumption had 
been made and that the prosecution of 
the war in Vietnam was not funded past 
June 30, 1967. We were told that if, 
after a period of months it appeared that 
the war would continue past that date, 
supplemental funds would be required 
prior to June 30. The Appropriations 
Committee report last year, as well as 
floor statements by Members on both 
sides of the aisle, reaffirmed this. This 
year we have had the predicted budget 
estimate for the supplemental, we have 
passed a bill authorizing those funds 
which require annual authorization, and 
today, at long last, we are ready to con- 
sider this long-anticipated bill. 

The bill provides, as I said, the money 
necessary for weapons, equipment, and 
supplies that need to be obtained during 
the balance of the fiscal year 1967. It 
also includes sufficient amounts of 
money for certain procurement of long- 
leadtime items such as ammunition and 
aircraft. The funds in this bill, to- 
gether with the funds to be appropriated 
later for the fiscal year 1968, will provide 
continuation of production of these long- 
leadtime items until fiscal year 1969 
funds become available. This is partic- 
ularly important in the case of aircraft, 
where production leadtime on certain 
models has now reached a period in ex- 
cess of 20 months. 

In total the bill provides $12,196,250,- 
000 for support of our forces in southeast 
Asia. This is $79,350,000 below the 
budget estimate. The minor reductions 
the committee recommends are discussed 
fully in the report on the bill which you 
have available to you. I do not believe I 
should take the time to go into those at 
this time. Also, the activities these 


funds will be used to finance, and the 
amounts for each of the Departments, 
are set forth on page 2 of the committee 
report. I will insert the table in the 
Recorp at this point: 
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Supplemental defense appropriation bill, 1967 


Milita: 
Operation and maintenance. 
8 SAE SE RA 


search, 
Military construction 
Revolving funds. 


BY DEPARTMENT 


Department of the Anny 
Department of the Navy 
De ent of the Air Force. 
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For procurement generally, the bill 
provides for 721 flxed-wing aircraft, 862 
helicopters, and over $1 billion for spare 
and repair parts for aircraft. There is 
included in this bill funds in excess of 
$1 billion for munitions, including air 
munitions, ground munitions, and rang- 
ing from 750-pound bombs to small arms 
cartridges. The bill provides for the pro- 
curement of additional electronics and 
communications equipment in the 
amount of about $400 million. All in all, 
there is included in this bill for procure- 
ment of military hardware $6,291,000,000. 

In research and development, the 
amount recommended in the bill consti- 
tute approval of increased efforts in cer- 
tain areas supporting limited war re- 
quirements. As you will note from the 
committee report, the committee recom- 
mends the deletion of certain funds 
where there is no evidence of intent to 
obligate or commit them by June 30, 
1967. Limited war requirements in re- 
search and development area have been 
an essential part of research and develop- 
ment for a good many years. Beginning 
in late 1965, special effort was directed 
to those items which might be most re- 
sponsive to the needs of forces in south- 
east Asia. As a result of those special 
efforts, a number of specific projects have 
been identified and work is being pushed 
in those particular areas. The primary 
categories that I speak of are those deal- 
ing with improving the ability of our 
forces to fight at night, and special efforts 
leading to, hopefully, a reduction in air- 
craft combat losses, and programs to de- 
velop counter infiltration systems and 
weapons. 

As noted in the committee report be- 
ginning on page 5, the operation and 
maintenance appropriations encompass 
a very broad spectrum of activities liter- 
ally ranging from horizon to horizon. 
The bill before us includes funds for ad- 
ditional civilian in the amount of about 
$180 million. The civilian personnel 
requests represent specific requirements 
such as the employment of more Viet- 
namese in Vietnam for the problem of 
handling logistics and the administra- 
tion of the supply network within Viet- 
nam, I might note here that the com- 
mittee discovered evidence in the sup- 
porting detail that some of the estimates 
had little or nothing to do with activities 
in support of southeast Asia and certain 
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Recommended Bill compared 
in bill 


with estimates 
samen $1, 363, 870, 000 
3, 272, 650, 000 —338, 850, 000 
6, 291, 000, 000 —15, 000, 000 
109, 500, 000 —25, 500, 000 
624, 500, 00ͥf ëanD -= 
535, 000, 000 |........---..--- 
aaa 12, 196, 520, 000 —79, 350, 000 
9,408, 230,000 | — —49, 950, 000 
3, 540, 500, 000 —8, 400, 000 
3, 028, 990, 000 —16, 000, 000 
5 218, 800, 000 —5, 000, 
* 12, 196, 520, 000 —79, 350, 000 


modest reductions were made in these 
estimates. 

It is the intent of the committee that 
the military services and the Department 
of Defense closely examine the need for 
large numbers of increased personnel and 
make every effort to reduce the number 
significantly below that which had been 
programed in the budget justifications. 

I might also mention that the opera- 
tion and maintenance funds for the 
Navy include about $300 million for ship 
repair, overhaul and activation of ships 
and so forth. In the Army, there is about 
$186 million for depot level maintenance 
and overhaul of various materiel. 

There is a matter that I believe I 
should bring fully to the attention of the 
House. That is the amount of money 
in this bill for military assistance func- 
tions in South Vietnam and in par- 
ticular the amount for military civic 
action programs. There is in the bill a 
total of $620 million for support of Viet- 
namese and other free world forces who 
are assisting us in Vietnam. These funds 
will be used to purchase the additional 
materials and equipment and provide the 
supplies these forces need in supporting 
our objectives in that country. I believe 
we must recognize that without the 
assistance of the other free world forces 
in Vietnam the cost to the United States 
itself would be much greater, particularly 
in the need for additional manpower. 
There are now about 53,000 other free 
world military personnel in South Viet- 
nam. 

Another amount which was included 
in the budget estimate is the $125 million 
to carry out military civic action pro- 
grams in South Vietnam. Of this 
amount, $108,200,000 has been provided 
by the Committee. The reduction of 
$16,800,000 is based on an agreement 
within the executive branch on the ad- 
ministrative responsibilities for certain 
activities. In all fairness, it should be 
pointed out that some of these programs 
such as port and waterway operations, 
assistance in air traffic control opera- 
tions, furnishing of medical supplies for 
refugees, electrification projects, and so 
forth would ordinarily be termed eco- 
nomic assistance in peacetime. How- 
ever, there is no question but that their 
timely application will be of direct assist- 
ance to ourselves and our allies in the 
military effort we are conducting in 
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South Vietnam. The advantage of fund- 
ing these civic action projects in a De- 
fense Appropriation bill is in the sim- 
plification of administration and ac- 
countability. 

The bill includes additional appropria- 
tions to the stock funds of the Army, 
Navy, and Defense Department. This 
additional cash is necessary to support 
operations which have been greatly ex- 
panded because of the requirements of 
the southeast Asia conflict. 

The bill also includes funds for mili- 
tary construction which are handled 
usually in a separate bill, and I would 
defer comment on these items to the gen- 
tleman from Florida who chairs our Sub- 
committee on Military Construction. 

For military personnel, an area in 
which the committee recommends no re- 
duction, the bill before you provides for 
increasing the number of military per- 
sonnel on duty substantially above that 
which had been proposed in the original 
1967 budget. Members will recall that in 
presenting the 1967 appropriation act 
last year, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommended, and the House 
passed, funds in the amount of $569 mil- 
lion above the budget estimates, recog- 
nizing at that time that the numbers of 
military personnel on duty July 1, 1966, 
would be greater than that proposed in 
the budget. The position of the House 
did not prevail in conference and the 
budget figures for military personnel last 
year were adopted. It is now necessary 
to provide the funds necessary for this 
increased strength which amounts to 
236,000 additional military personnel on 
the average above the numbers provided 
for in the original budget. The bill pro- 
vides for these numbers in active duty 
personnel and also provides the addi- 
tional expense necessary to train Reserve 
and enlisted program personnel, so- 
called pay group F in Reserve Forces at a 
rate faster than that proposed in the 
original budget. You will recall that at 
this time the bill was before the House 
last year there were substantial numbers 
of reservists in untrained status. The 
rapid expansion of the Army trainee base 
during the year related to southeast Asia 
requirements humped during the year 
and as a result space became available to 
train the reservists and, in fact, the back- 
log of untrained Reserve personnel, now 
expected at June 30, 1967, will be less 
than a normal carryover. All in all, 
military personnel funds recommended 
in the accompanying bill total $1,363,- 
870,000. 

Today, we are recommending an ap- 
propriation of $12,196,520,000 in addi- 
tional appropriations. This brings the 
total for fiscal year 1967 to $71,243,562,- 
000. These figures include military con- 
struction. 

There will, of course, be an additional 
request for appropriation, something 
within the range of $500 million for the 
Department of Defense to defray the pay 
increases authorized last year for mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. Those 
funds are not included in the pending 
bill but will be in a general supplemental 
bill which is expected a few weeks hence. 
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As Members know, this war is expen- 
sive in men and material. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the war itself, 
not including all of the costs of the De- 
fense Department, is in the area of $20 to 
$25 billion a year. 

Of course, we all want to see the war 
brought to a successful conclusion. We 
all look forward to peace with justice. 

We have presented this bill with the 
belief that the funds it provides will con- 
tribute to the overall peace and security 
of the United States and of the world. 
I urge the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas bringing this bill onto the floor, 
and I certainly appreciate the savings 
that have been made over and above the 
authorization by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I think I could agree with 
everything that the gentleman from 
Texas has said. We certainly need this. 
We need it to support our troops in the 
field. However, there is one thing as far 
as military personnel is concerned that 
is bothering me. In the report on page 
5, and indeed in the tables and in the 
remarks of the gentleman in the well 
just now, there is an indication that we 
have had increases in the number of 
personnel on active duty which in my 
opinion is over and above those that 
have been authorized, approved, and/or 
budgeted for. We talked about this on 
this floor during the authorization hear- 
ings when my Committee on Armed 
Services brought this matter up. 

The statement was made at that time, 
if I recall correctly—and I believe I do— 
that the number of personnel was based 
on those appropriated for in a previous 
bill in the fiscal year 1967 budget. Iam 
not arguing about this, but I just want 
to lay this as a groundwork in order to 
ask a question of the gentleman. This 
question is, If we are at the place now 
where the Chief Executive in a cold war, 
without notification to the Congress and 
a certificate of necessity and/or authori- 
zation, can increase the number of ex- 
tended active-duty personnel and simply 
come to us and ask the Congress to back 
them up insofar as pay for the services 
is concerned and for operation and 
maintenance funds? Is there a control 
on the number of people on active duty 
in a cold war or in an undeclared war? 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to call up the Re- 
serves, as the gentleman knows, under 
certain circumstances. Also, the flow 
of men into the services by the Selective 
Service System is controlled by the exec- 
utive branch of the Government. I do 
not foresee that there would be any 
great increase in personnel without 
thorough consultation with the Con- 
gress, that is, with the House and the 
Senate. I know of no proposed increase 
beyond the figures which I undertook 
to read a little while ago. The esti- 
mated strength of the Armed Forces 
at the end of the forthcoming fiscal year 
is 3,464,000. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman from 
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Texas know the basis for that original 
estimate of those numbers of bodies on 
extended active duty at any one time, 
and wherein the authorization—for 
“overstrength”—lies? That is really my 
question. 

Mr. MAHON. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Department of Defense 
and the President have considered the 
requirements of the Department of De- 
fense, including those related to the war 
in Vietnam. These are the figures pres- 
ently estimated and persented to the 
committee officially by the President 
through the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. HALL. Then, the answer of the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Chairman, 
to my question is that by appropriating 
for them we do let the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, or whoever determines this require- 
ment, set the number of personnel on 
active duty and it then becomes the effect 
of law or, at least, has tacit consent by 
law. 

Mr. MAHON. They have made re- 
quests for the pay for this number of 
people, and the committee recommends 
providing the funds. Of course, Congress 
can reject the request for the funds and, 
in effect, prohibit the continuation of 
these people in the service. 

Mr. HALL. I want to make it crystal 
clear that I am not objecting to the num- 
ber per se, but I am bringing up a prin- 
ciple here. This is a constitutional prin- 
ciple which says that the Congress shall 
raise and support the Army and deter- 
mine the numbers and policies. 

The last official number that I heard 
by the Congress was 2.96 million author- 
ized to be engaged upon extended active 
duty. Now it is up to about 3.4 million. 
And we all know about the necessity and, 
certainly, Mr. Chairman, I know the atti- 
tudes and positions of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon], as well as his Committee 
on Appropriations, and they know that 
I, too, want to pay those who have been 
brought onto active duty, whether it has 
been through the draft, whether it has 
been by ordering up the Reserves—which 
the Executive has the right to do—or 
whether it has been done through any 
other means of levying personnel onto 
active duty and into the defense of our 
country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to be sure 
that we are not relinquishing or relieving 
ourselves of the authority to raise the 
number of personnel on active duty, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the situation, 
to the executive branch. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. MAHON. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding—and I believe this is the 
situation—that the number of military 
personnel, of course, as the gentleman 
from Missouri knows, being a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services, is 
in reality controlled by the appropria- 
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tions therefor; except—I have forgotten 
the year, but there is a very old statute 
in existence which permits the Execu- 
tive—the President—to increase that 
number beyond that provided by the ap- 
propriation through the use of certain 
deficiency authority. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. Iam happy to yield fur- 
ther to the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I am fa- 
miliar with that statute, but that con- 
stitutes a declaration of a Presidential 
emergency, which we do not have at the 
present time. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, that is 
not quite the case. This can be done, as 
I understand it, without the declaration 
by the Executive of a state of emergency, 
or through the process of a declaration 
of war, so I understand. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman from Texas yielding 
further to me at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I am familiar with the 
National Defense Act, as amended, and 
I do know the provisions contained 
therein, and I know the basis of the 
Presidential emergency powers and what 
he may be able to do insofar as the ex- 
pansion of forces is concerned. I am 
well aware of what we can do in the 
case of a congressional declaration of 
war. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I am aware 
of the fact that in the appropriations 
act for 1966, and for fiscal year 1967, 
we authorized the President—inciden- 
tally over my objection—without a dec- 
laration of necessity, to call up additional 
Reserve troops, but at no place have we 
to date said that we could have an un- 
limited number of bodies engaged upon 
extended active duty, unless it is by some 
questionably germane ruse involving our 
tacit consent. 

I am afraid that we are about to ex- 
ceed that number. If another waiver, 
by law, of our prerogatives is in being, 
I am not advised. 

Mr. Cheirman, I would certainly com- 
mend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], as well as the Committee on 
Appropriations, and I further wish to 
assure the gentleman from Texa, that 
the Committee on Armed Services re- 
views these statutes, and is aware, inso- 
far as the total strengths are concerned, 
of the number engagcJ on active duty; 
because this, of zourse, if adopted, would 
give unlimited power to the Executive, 
insofar as calling up a posse comitatus 
is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
this has been the intent of the Congress 
or the intent of the Government—inas- 
much as the Congress has heretofore 
controlled the number of people to be 
enrolled in the armed services. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, of 
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course, as the gentleman from Missouri 
knows, the Congress has heretofore con- 
trolled the number of people in the 
armed services both through the appro- 
priations process and by legislation from 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress has been 
wise in following this course of action 
and in giving to the Executive rather 
wide latitude with respect to the number 
of men to be in the military service. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
of my own personal experience of any 
abuse of this privilege by any President 
of the United States at any period of time 
during the history of our country. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I am pleased to yield 
further to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, once 
again, I do not even wish to imply or to 
infer “abuse” of this privilege. Certainly 
not here, at this time, and under these 
circumstances. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas knows, I have been in support, 
generally, of the President’s program, be- 
cause it is my opinion that once we have 
the men committed over there, we should 
let them win at the earliest possible date 
and with the least possible loss of treas- 
ure and life—but regardless of that, I 
do hope and submit to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
that we ought to tighten up on unlimited 
use of this technique of raising the num- 
ber of personnel of the armed services 
across the board. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am pleased to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, this Government has 
been selling arms to foreign countries at 
the rate of about $2 billion a year. I 
assume that there is money provided for 
materiel provided in this bill—new ma- 
teriel. 

Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Maron] and the Committee 
on House Appropriations of which the 
gentleman from Texas is chairman, con- 
vinced that this country can go on ped- 
dling useful, modern weapons around 
the world, when we should be conserving 
them for our own use? In many cases 
these weapons go at bargain prices, or 
are given to foreign countries. 

Will the gentleman comment on this 
program distributing $2 billion worth of 
arms around the world each year? 

Mr. MAHON. As the gentleman sug- 
gests, this Government has both sold and 
given away certain military equipment 
with the avowed objective of promoting 
the peace and security of the free coun- 
tries of the world. The sale of military 
equipment to our friends has helped our 
gold outflow problem and has not, to my 
knowledge, deprived our military forces 
of the weapons and equipment which 
they have required. 

I would say to the gentleman that I 
do believe we ought to provide military 
equipment to other countries with a 
great deal of restraint. 
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Mr. GROSS. We have made millions 
upon millions of dollars available in the 
last year and a half to two years to keep 
Britain’s medium of exchange, the pound 
sterling, from collapsing. Are we buying 
military equipment from Great Britain, 
and if so, in what amount? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not believe there 
are any specific major items of equip- 
ment in this bill for military equipment 
to be purchased in foreign countries. 

Mr. GROSS. I am pointing my ques- 
tion now to Great Britain as to whether 
there are any funds in this bill for the 
purpose of buying British military hard- 
ware. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not know of any. 
I will research the question and under- 
take if necessary to respond in the Rxo- 
orp at this point on the subject, but I do 
not believe so. 

Mr. GROSS. I would suppose that in 
an appropriation bill of this kind there 
must be many large sums provided for 
weapons of many descriptions. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And for munitions, and 
so forth and so on. I would hope the 
gentleman’s committee would go into 
the operations of this super-duper arms 
peddling agency over at the Pentagon to 
find out whether or not we are giving 
away or selling at bargain prices around 
the world modern, effective military 
equipment, thus necessitating the appro- 
priation of new funds to replacement of 
such equipment. What I am getting at 
is the magnitude of these bills, and the 
other deficiency appropriation bills that 
have been brought here. I do not want 
to see the taxpayers of this country pay- 
ing twice for weapons, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. The weapons that are 
sold or given away by this country, gen- 
erally speaking, are weapons that are not 
required for our own purposes. As a gen- 
eral proposition, of course, we would not 
sell modern weapons abroad unless they 
were surplus to our requirements. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, they can have 
surpluses. I do not want to prolong this, 
but we can have surpluses, all we have 
to do is appropriate money. 

Now, many of us in the House rely 
upon the judgment of the Military Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations on these matters, and we are 
relying upon them today. I will vote for 
this bill, of course I will. But we place 
our faith and reliance in the committee, 
and I do not wish at some future time to 
= let down on some of these deals. That 

all. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks, and I can assure the 
gentleman and the rest of the Members 
that our committee will do its best at 
all times to help safeguard the security 
of our country. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
from Texas has consumed 25 minutes. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Defense has ex- 
plained the bill in good detail. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House of Representatives today, H.R. 
7123, will provide supplemental new ob- 
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ligational authority in the amount of 
$12,196,520,000 for the Department of 
Defense for fiscal year 1967. 

The funds are needed to supply our 
field forces with additional aircraft, 
weapons, ammunition, and other equip- 
ment they must have to sustain combat 
operations as they fight Communist ag- 
gression in southeast Asia. 

The additional funds are needed to 
provide for military requirements in 
southeast Asia which are beyond the 
amounts included in the President’s 
original fiscal year 1967 budget. 

The appropriations contained in this 
bill cover regular military functions of 
the Department of Defense. Also cov- 
ered is our Nation’s military assistance 
support to Vietnamese and allied forces 
in South Vietnam. This bill, unlike the 
regular Department of Defense appro- 
priations measure, also includes funding 
for military construction amounting to 
$624,500,000. And this bill includes 
funds to cover costs associated with in- 
creasing the fiscal year 1967 end 
strengths of the personnel of the Armed 
Forces beyond the strengths as previ- 
ously budgeted. 

The Department of Defense appropri- 
ations for military functions and mili- 
tary assistance approved by Congress so 
far for the current fiscal year 1967 is 
$59,940,142,000. Taking into account 
certain small offsetting transfers and ad- 
justments and adding the amount 
included in this supplemental bill, the 
total new obligational authority for fis- 
cal year 1967 will be $71.2 billion. 

Even with this tremendous sum this 
still does not reflect accurately all of the 
known costs of the Department of De- 
fense which are needed for fiscal year 
1967. 

Another supplemental request for fis- 
cal year 1967 will have to be passed soon 
for Department of Defense military and 
civilian pay, totaling about $519 million, 
which is required to defray the pay in- 
creases voted by and signed into law by 
the President last year. An additional 
$71 million is needed to help finance the 
cost of the Military Medical Benefits Act 
of 1966, and $11 million is needed to 
initiate the homeowners’ assistance pro- 
gram authorized by the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Act of 1966, 
which is supposed to provide relief to 
military and civilian personnel of De- 
fense Department who, as a result of 
base closings, have to sell their homes in 
a depressed market. 

Counting this bill, and the additional 
supplemental to come along in a short 
while, the defense appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1967 will total over $72 billion. 

I support H.R. 7123. 

There is no doubt that this supplemen- 
tal appropriation is needed to support 
our Nation’s operations in southeast 
Asia. But questions arise concerning 
planning, programing, and financing 
procedures used within the Department 
of Defense. 

Supplemental appropriations, exten- 
sive reprograming actions, use of the 
emergency fund and other fiscal manip- 
ulations are becoming a way of life for 
the Department of Defense. 

All too often Congress is asked for the 
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funds after the Department is deeply 
committed to a program. In other in- 
stances the military services are required 
to transfer moneys from one program to 
other programs, because the Secretary 
of Defense does not submit to Congress 
his requests in a timely manner. On oc- 
casion military programs authorized 
and funded by Congress on the basis of a 
stated high priority subsequently have 
funds shifted away to meet needs of the 
moment. 

On the other hand, sometimes pro- 
grams are held back on the claim that 
they do not have as high a priority as 
others only to have these same programs 
receive funding under later reprogram- 
ing or new appropriations. 

It is recognized that some flexibility 
in the use of the Defense appropriations 
is meeded because emergencies can and 
do arise. But the privilege of flexibility 
is being abused in the Department of 
Defense. Congress has lost a great meas- 
ure of control over Defense appropria- 
tions. 

Surely the Defense Department should 
be able to plan its programs better to 
avoid the magnitude of reprograming ac- 
tions and requests for supplemental 
funds such as is now before us. 

The Defense needs and requirements 
must be presented to the Congress more 
completely, more orderly, and more 
timely than has been the practice. The 
Congress must have an opportunity to 
more thoroughly consider and to vote 
on defense funding needs. The Amer- 
ican public is entitled to know what the 
defense costs are likely to be as soon as 
these costs can be reasonably estimated. 

The President and the Secretary of 
Defense should submit to the Congress 
the estimated requirements when they 
are known to be needed. This could have 
been done last year for a good deal of the 
funds now in this supplemental request 
which is before us. If that had been 
done, much of the reprograming and 
other Defense Department fiscal manip- 
ulations would have been avoided. And, 
more important, vital military programs 
could have stayed on schedule as 
planned. 

One of the fallacies in the original fis- 
cal year 1967 budget was that it was 
planned and developed on the arbitrary 
and wholly unrealistic assumption that 
the Vietnam war would be over by June 
30, 1967. 

It was my belief last year when the 
regular Defense appropriations bill was 
before the House that it was not only 
possible but necessary to provide at that 
time the additional funds which were 
known to be required for our operations 
in southeast Asia. 

Last year the Secretary of Defense 
claimed that it was difficult to estimate 
budgetary needs for southeast Asia 18 
months in advance. He told Congress 
it would be “irresponsible” to come for- 
ward with a higher budget figure. 

These are his words: 

It would be irresponsible for us to come 
forward, now, today, with a higher figure, 
because it is extremely difficult to estimate 
the level of combat operations 18 months in 
advance, and very wasteful if we are to esti- 
mate on the high side, and quite unneces- 
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sary because the lead times don’t require 
financing now. 


But now in an about-face he not only 
tells the Congress that advance planning 
was necessary and was done last year, 
which of course we knew, but also that 
he is now capable of planning well into 
the future. The Secretary says now: 

Although we still have no way of knowing 
when the conflict will end, it is perfectly 
clear that we must take whatever measures 
are necessary to ensure our ability to sup- 
port our forces in the event the conflict does 
continue beyond June 30, 1967. Indeed, when 
it became apparent last summer that this 
was likely to be the case, we continued the 
build-up of our military personnel strength 
beyond the level anticipated in the FY 1967 
budget and took action to ensure that de- 
liveries of long lend time items would con- 
tinue beyond June 30, 1967, without inter- 
ruption. 


In his statement, presented to the De- 
fense Subcommittee on February 20, 
1967, the Secretary of Defense told us 
that by last fall he was able to look far 
ahead. He said: 

Since we can now project our require- 
ments for the conflict in southeast Asia with 
far greater confidence than last year, we 
have changed our basic approach in pre- 
paring the FY 1967 Supplemental as well as 
the FY 1968 Budget. Sufficient funds are 
being requested in both the FY 1967 Sup- 
plemental and the FY 1968 Budget to pro- 
tect the production lead time on all combat 
essential items until FY 1969 funds would 
become available. 


Fiscal year 1969 funds will not become 
available until July 1, 1968 so by any- 
one’s reasoning, that means the budg- 
etary needs now have been estimated 18 
months in advance. In fact, some needs 
have been projected further into the 
future. As concerns aircraft needs, the 
Secretary, in his statement to us on 
February 20, 1967 said: 

We have included sufficient funds in the 
FY 1967 Supplemental and the regular FY 
1968 Budget to cover deliveries at rates suf- 
ficient to offset combat attrition in south- 
east Asia to January 1, 1970. 


In essence, the Secretary indicates he 
has changed his basic approach in pre- 
paring this fiscal year 1967 supplemen- 
tal, and the fiscal year 1968 budget as 
well. Are we, by the terms of his own 
words of last year, now being “irrespon- 
sible”? I wonder whether the Secretary 
will change his procedure again in pre- 
paring next year’s budget. 

At the same time there is an element 
of encouragement if funds are now be- 
ing requested in both fiscal year 67 sup- 
plemental and the fiscal year 68 budget 
to protect production lead time on com- 
bat essential items. 

SUMMARY OF BILL 


The bill includes a total of $12,196,- 
520,000 for the support of operations in 
southeast Asia. This is $79,350,000 be- 
low the budget estimate. The reduc- 
tions relate to requests not needed to 
carry out our operations in southeast 
Asia. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The bill includes $1,363,870,000 for 
military personnel. This represents 
large amounts needed for active duty 
personnel and partly because of in- 
creased rates of training of National 
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Guard and Army Reserve personnel. 
Much of this amount for payments to 
active duty personnel was included in 
the regular fiscal year 1967 appropria- 
tions bill as recommended by the Com- 
mittee and approved by the House last 
year to cover known personnel increases 
which were not budgeted for. The 
House position on this did not prevail 
and therefore it is necessary to include 
the funds in this bill. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


For operation and maintenance the 
bill includes $3,272,650,000. Funds in 
this category are used generally to sup- 
port costs in connection with operating 
and maintaining our military forces in 
support of our operations in southeast 
Asia, including the cost of civilian per- 
sonnel. This section provides funds for 
the cost of routine supplies other than 
clothing and subsistence. It also pro- 
vides funding to maintain and operate 
the supply system, post, camp and sta- 
tion complexes, maintenance, repair, 
and overhaul of equipment, and other 
related maintenance functions. 

The committee has recommended a 
reduction of $38,850,000 below the 
budget estimates for operation and 
maintenance. 

Reductions totaling $18,150,000 have 
been recommended because they relate 
to requests for additional employees, 
such as for operations of the European 
Command and for various other pro- 
grams and activities not required to 
support the operations in southeast 
Asia, either directly or indirectly. 

An additional $16,800,000 reduction is 
made in the military civic action pro- 
grams, as a result of a recent agreement 
as to administration responsibility for 
certain activities. 

PROCUREMENT 


For procurement of such items as air- 
craft, munitions, electronics, and com- 
munications, vehicles and other equip- 
ment, the bill includes $6,291 million. 
Of this, the largest amount, $3.58 billion 
is for aircraft and related equipment, 
including fixed wing aircraft, helicop- 
ters, utility aircraft, aircraft to support 
training programs, and modification of 
existing aircraft. Procurement of mu- 
nitions and assorted equipment is 
funded in the bill in an amount of $1.183 
billion. 

The committee has reduced the re- 
quest for procurement of vehicles from 
$336,600,000 to $321,600,000, a reduction 
of $15 million. The funds allowed are 
for tracked combat vehicles, and other 
tactical and support vehicles. The re- 
duction represents a denial of funds for 
additional passenger-carrying vehicles 
and for certain other vehicles. Present 
supplies of these types vehicles are suf- 
ficient to support military operations in 
southeast Asia. 

RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT TEST AND EVALUATION 

In the areas of research, development, 
test and evaluation the committee has 
provided in effect the full amount re- 
quested for such programs. Funds 
recommended in the bill, totaling $109,- 
500,000, are for increases in the current 
efforts in the areas of reducing aircraft 
combat losses, improving the ability of 
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our forces to fight at night, and counter- 
infiltration. 

The amount provided is $25,500,000 
less than the budget request for research, 
development, test and evaluation. In 
the case of the Navy it was found that 
$4.5 million of its request could be elim- 
inated because the Navy had that 
amount in unobligated funds which it is 
not anticipated would be obligated be- 
fore the end of fiscal year 1967. So too, 
in the case of the Air Force, it was found 
possible to eliminate $16 million of the 
request. The reduction is based on the 
use of existing financial assets. An 
amount of $5 million was eliminated 
from the research, development, test and 
evaluation request for defense agencies. 
This relates to a classified program of 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
and the funds are not required for the 
budgeted program in fiscal year 1967. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


The bill includes $624,500,000, the full 
amount requested, for construction of 
facilities to support operations in south- 
east Asia based on existing and planned 
force deployments. This includes fund- 
ing for construction in Vietnam, Thai- 
land, Philippines, the United States, 
Guam, Wake, and other areas. 

REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 


The full amount requested for the 
Army, Navy, and Defense Stock Funds, 
$535 million is provided in the bill. The 
added funding is needed to purchase 
large stocks of supplies and materials to 
support the military manpower buildup 
and expanded operations in southeast 
Asia, and also is required to increase and 
replenish reserve stocks from which sup- 
plies were taken early in the southeast 
Asia conflict. 

CENSORSHIP 

Control of information through cen- 
sorship, or attempts at censorship, con- 
tinues to be a problem in our committee 
published hearings. 

In the Defense appropriations hear- 
ings the committee explores and probes 
into the details of the Department of 
Defense budget and, as appropriate for 
that purpose, into the policies on which 
the Defense budget are based. The 
hearings are productive and revealing 
and in the interest of our national secu- 
rity they obviously must be conducted in 
2xecutive session. 

The established procedure for printing 
of the Defense appropriations hearings 
is that the Department of Defense de- 
letes portions of the transcript which 
would endanger our national security 
and be of value to the enemies of Amer- 
ica. Such censorship is prudent and 
must be performed for security reasons 
but clearly it should never be performed 
just to keep information from the Amer- 
ican people or for political reasons. 

On July 19, 1966, when the original 
fiscal year 1967 budget was before the 
Committee of the Whole House, I made 
this statement concerning censorship of 
the hearings: 

In my opinion at times they are censored 
unreasonably and it is difficult to determine 
a reason for the classification of informa- 

on, 
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Unfortunately, this problem still re- 
mains. Repeatedly the Department at- 
tempts to delete portions of the hearings 
transcripts which in my opinion cer- 
tainly cannot be justified on the basis 
that they are necessary for national 
security. 

It is highly disturbing when informa- 
tion that has already been publicly re- 
leased, or comments which have been 
made in public, for example, are given a 
security classification for the hearings. 
Yet this has happened and it has been 
necessary to register objections to such 
practices in various instances. I cer- 
tainly hope that because of the objec- 
tions that have been made this practice 
will cease. 

AIR FORCE RESERVE AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


It is a well established and widely 
known fact that the Military Airlift 
Command of the Regular Air Force has 
called upon, and continues to call upon, 
airlift units of the Air Force Reserve and 
the Air National Guard for assistance in 
meeting the overall requirements of the 
Military Airlift Command. And the re- 
servists provide this support while in a 
nonactive duty status. 

On October 17, 1966, Air Force Secre- 
tary Harold Brown referred in this way 
to the support which these units provide: 

We are now getting something like 60 per- 
cent of the effort from many of our Air Guard 
airlift units.that we would get if we called 
them up. When you think about it, this is 
really a fantastic figure. 


During the hearings on February 22, 
1967, this very point was confirmed by 
Maj. Gen. W. P. Wilson, Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, when he said: 

The Guard units are performing at about 
60 percent of the level that would be at- 
tained if they were mobilized. 


Also, General Wilson went on to say: 


They are making a very definite contribu- 
tion to the war effort in Vietnam, 


It is therefore well established that, 
even though they have not been mobi- 
lized in the way they would were there a 
declaration of a national emergency, 
these Air Guard units are providing 60 
percent of the effort they would provide 
fully mobilized and definitely are con- 
tributing to the war effort in Vietnam. 

Their airlift record provides dramatic 
testimony to their value. Their record is 
written in terms of missions flown to 
South Vietnam and missions flown else- 
where to support the Military Airlift 
Command system. 

Their record is written in terms of: 
tons of cargo; passengers, including air- 
lifted patients; military exercises sup- 
ported; paratroopers trained. 

A most important factor concerning 
the worth of the Reserve forces is the 
total value of training represented by 
the personnel in these units. There are 
now in these units thousands of highly 
skilled, highly motivated, individuals 
who are trained to function in military 
units. The units are operational today, 
fully capable of performing required 
missions. They have good equipment 
and good aircraft. There is a need for 
their services. 

And the question which is always be- 
fore us is: What do we do for pilots to 
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make immediate and sustained addi- 
tional requirements if an emergency 
situation, an additional combat arena, 
were to arise elsewhere? ‘The answer is 
we would look to the Reserve and Guard 
Forces. 

The value of keeping intact the trained 
airlift units of the Reserve Forces is 
widely known. Yet we are faced with 
the paradox that orders have gone out 
from the Pentagon to inactivate 14 Air 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard 
units between now and July 1, 1968. 
This is reflected in the fiscal year 1968 
budget requests. 

Of immediate concern is the an- 
nounced inactivation of three Air Na- 
tional Guard units. These units had 
been scheduled for inactivation last year 
but because of the firm position taken by 
the Congress, including restoring funds 
to maintain the three units, they were 
retained in operation. In spite of that 
action these units recently were in- 
structed to commence phase-down activi- 
ties beginning this April 1 in order to 
meet tne Pentagon-directed July 1, 1967, 
inactivation date. 

Though the issue is not directly before 
the Congress at this time in fund re- 
quests involved in this supplemental, 
prompt action is required and the Com- 
mittee has therefore recommended limi- 
tations to preclude any activities, such 
as issuance of termination notices to em- 
ployees or reassignment of aircraft, 
leading to a reduction in the number of 
such groups. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill to 
provide additional funds to support our 
military operations in southeast Asia. 

Our Armed Forces are actively assist- 
ing the peoples of southeast Asia in their 
efforts to overcome Communist aggres- 
sion. Our men serve bravely and well. 
They are led with distinction by leaders 
who possess the highest of professional 
military qualifications. 

In acting favorably upon this request 
we are providing necessary funding for 
our fighting forces. 

I nave felt it necessary, however, to 
comment today in some detail in con- 
nection with this bill on the operation 
of the Department of Defense. 

Certain management and fiscal pro- 
cedures of the Department of Defense 
which I have discussed do not in my view 
reflect the maximum in effective plan- 
ning. Improvement is needed if we are 
to realize full potential from our defense 
expenditures and our defense programs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder how much 
longer Robert Strange McNamara is go- 
ing to try to run the Congress of the 
United States. I am disturbed to hear 
what the gentleman had to say about 
McNamara’s proposed deactivation of re- 
serve units, personnel, and planes—I as- 
sume planes are included, are they not? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. That is correct, 


Mr. GROSS. I am greatly disturbed 
about that, and also with respect to the 
transcripts of the testimony before the 
committee. Does the Pentagon control 
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the transcripts of testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee? If so, 
I am astounded to hear it. I hope that 
control will be changed by the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I was interested in the colloquy be- 
tween the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Hatt]. I must confess 
that somewhere along the line appar- 
ently I have not been reading the news- 
papers and other publications, for I 
thought our military strength was some- 
where around 2.9 million. Today we get 
the word it is up to nearly 3.4 million. 

I want the armed services to have all 
the men deemed necessary for our de- 
fense, but I am going to be very much 
interested in learning whether the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff can merely say, We need 
X number of men in the armed services” 
and get them. 

I want to know whether there is any 
law which gives them that authority? If 
so, are they operating within the limits 
of that law? 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

In continuation of the colloquy the 
gentleman has just been having, I am 
somewhat disturbed, although I suspect 
for slightly different reasons, over the 
same issue as to whether or not Congress 
has lost any effective power to control 
the actions of the military. 

The gentleman made this point in his 
own remarks. 

Can the gentleman tell me from his 
own knowledge whether there is anything 
in this legislation or any other that would 
prevent the Defense Department from 
assigning another 100,000, 200,000, or a 
half million men to Vietnam and then 
coming in to ask Congress to approve 
funds for that? 

I believe that any issue as to running 
the war and how we can best attain our 
objectives should be left to those per- 
sons best qualified, that is, the Com- 
mander in Chief and the military experts 
and the Secretary of Defense. I still 
take this view. My view is I believe the 
Secretary of Defense should be more 
frank and candid with the Members of 
Congress and this kind of action should 
be told to the Congress immediately and 
not let them find out about it later. 
However, I do not want to be in the posi- 
tion as a Member of Congress of trying 
to direct and perform the service of run- 
ning the war in Vietnam. I think this 
should properly be left to the authorities 
who have the responsibility for it. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LAIRD. I further wish to amplify 
the statement of the gentleman from 
California. There is nothing in this bill 
nor was there anything in the 1967 ap- 
propriation bill which would limit the 
number of men to be assigned from 
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the 3.4 million men we now have in mili- 
tary service to the continental limits of 
the United States. Nor does it limit 
them to southeast Asia. At the present 
time we have well over 400,000 men in 
southeast Asia. This bill anticipates as 
we go into 1968 an increase in the num- 
ber of men that will be assigned to south- 
east Asia. The level that could be pro- 
gramed runs considerably higher than 
the number of men presently there with- 
out further supplemental appropriations 
in this fiscal year. We will have two 
more defense appropriations before the 
Congress, however, for fiscal year 1967. 
One came down just last Tuesday. An- 
other supplemental appropriation for the 
Department of Defense will be forthcom- 
ing from the Bureau of the Budget in 
order to cover personnel costs and pay 
increase costs perhaps soon after the 
Easter recess of the Congress. In an- 
swer to the question of the gentleman, 
there is no limitation as to the number of 
men the Commander in Chief can assign 
to southeast Asia under the terms of this 
bill or under the terms of the regular 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Iowa has made some reference to the 
control of the transcript of the hearings 
or the alleged control of the transcript 
of the hearings by the Secretary of De- 
fense. I would ask the gentleman from 
California if it is not true that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations, 
just as the members of other committees, 
ask whatever questions they desire and 
then elicit the answers? The controversy 
arises out of some disagreement at times 
over what should be withheld from the 
printed record on the ground that to 
publish the information might be helpful 
to our enemies. Is it not true that, gen- 
erally speaking, the Congress has per- 
mitted the Department of Defense to 
make the security check to determine 
whether or not certain testimony should 
be printed and made available to the 
public? To publish all of our testimony 
would be to aid our enemies? Am I sub- 
stantially correct in this? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. The gentleman is 
correct, and I thank him for clarifying 
the matter. The transcripts are under 
the control of the Subcommittee on De- 
fense of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. However, the Defense Depart- 
ment, in my view, has gone way beyond 
reason in classifying information in these 
hearings. We have the opportunity, as 
members of the committee, to go over 
the transcripts and to check the remarks 
again and restore any deletions other 
than those of a security nature. This 
is where we come to our difference of 
opinion. As I mentioned in my talk, we 
have made an effort to get this matter 
straightened out. I believe in the future 
it is going to be better, but there is no 
reason to classify information that does 
not endanger the security of our country. 

I, for one, know that I am not an ex- 
pert on this and I am willing to leave it 
up to the experts. However, I wish for 
them to be reasonable and fair in their 
classifications. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
opinion that the point we have tried to 
make in this entire question of classifica- 
tion, has been the classification of ma- 
terials, sometimes for other types of se- 
curity than national security. 

It seems that we are making some 
progress in regard to this though much 
more is needed. However, I feel it is im- 
portant for the Members of the House 
to understand the fact that because of 
the type of arrangement we have had, 
we have been able to get a great deal of 
information from the executive branch 
about all activities of our Government 
of a classified nature. It does give the 
witnesses an opportunity, in my opinion, 
to speak with a certain degree of free- 
dom, but that is not true before any other 
committee of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my further belief 
that it is in the best interest of the coun- 
try and to the Congress to give certain 
freedom in this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Lirscoms] makes a very good point 
here—and it was made last year. I hope 
that much more progress can be made 
in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now worked 
out a system whereby we can take a di- 
rect appeal to the Secretary of Defense 
upon any classification that is performed 
by the Security Review Board in the De- 
partment of Defense. And, we shall test 
this in the next few months. We are 
hopeful that it will be successful. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, to carry this colloquy 
a step further, I believe that most Mem- 
bers are aware of my position in regard 
to our Nation trading with the Commu- 
nists. During the hearings, I discussed 
this question with the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Chairman, I said to the Secretary: 

Mr. Lipscoms, I have one I would like to 
suggest, and that is, if the Soviet Union and 
Eastern European countries desire increased 
trade, factories of all kinds and technical 
data, why don't we get some reciprocity and 
not trade with them until they cut off their 
extensive military aid to our enemies in Viet- 
nam? 

Secretary McNamara. (Off the record.) 

Mr. Lipscoms. It is a cog in this big wheel. 
Why don’t we at least try. Why don’t we say 
“No trade unless you stop?” 

Secretary McNamara. (Off the record.) 

Mr. Lrescoms, Some are trying to expand it. 

Secretary McNamara. (Off the record.) 


Mr. Chairman, if anyone can tell me 
why an outright, forthright discussion of 
trade with the Communists is not for 
public knowledge, I simply do not under- 
stand the operation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have discussed this 
subject time and time again on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB] 
in the end may be forced to take an 
appeal to Earl Warren’s Supreme Court. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, be- 
ing from California 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a very short period of time during 
which to discuss this diverse and com- 
plex subject, but I yield to the gentle- 
man from California for a question. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Follow- 
ing up this point which I made recently 
with reference to the lack of congres- 
sional control, I gather that the position 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lrescoms] is that there is no control. If 
the gentleman will yield further, the gen- 
tleman does not wish any control, but 
the gentleman wishes to be informed 
about it, although it is left in the Chief 
Executive? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, my 
view is that Congress does have control, 
but we are losing control, because of the 
actions of the Secretary of Defense. I 
believe that the Secretary of Defense 
should be more frank and candid with 
the Congress of the United States. This 
approach would satisfy me. 

Mr. BROWN of California. But that 
is not control. That is just information. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. That is the way the 
appropriations process operates. We 
have appropriated to the request and 
demands, and the needs, and justifica- 
tions of the Commander in Chief, the 
President. The thing is, I do not like 
them coming in here with a $12 billion 
supplemental when they could have put 
it in the supplemental last September 
and October, and we could have worked 
on it then. 

So I object to the way this was han- 
died through reprograming actions, 
transfers of funds, usage of emergency 
funds, and delayed supplemental re- 
quests. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am encouraging 
the Commander in Chief, the President 
of the United States, and the Secretary 
of Defense, to, in a timely fashion work 
with the Congress, and to be frank and 
candid with their needs and requests in 
view of the situation at the time. 

I do not believe this was the case a 
year ago, because we recognized a year 
ago, that they needed more money for 
military personnel. We put $569 million 
in the House bill, but the Secretary of 
Defense opposed it when it was before 
the other body, and it was knocked out 
in conference. Today we are here put- 
ting the money back in to pay the per- 
sonnel that were already in that previous 
bill. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would say to the gentleman 
that I happen to agree very much with 
the gentleman, which I hope he appre- 
ciates, but I would say I think the gentle- 
man is too easily satisfied. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I would add that I 
know the problems of the appropriations 
process too. 

Mr. BROWN of California. 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 


I thank 
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from California has consumed 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, some 
weeks ago there was a headline—and I 
believe most of my colleagues saw it— 
which asked this question: Is the 
United States trapped in a hopeless 
war?” 

Mr. Chairman, we certainly are en- 
gaged in a long, hard, painful, dirty war, 
and we are taking casualties in growing 
numbers. We are fighting halfway 
around the world, and this war is costly 
beyond any previous war at the stage in 
which we are engaged. This is now the 
third largest war in America’s history. 
But, Mr. Chairman, it is not a hopeless 
war. 

There are no indications of an early 
peace, and there are no prospects for 
negotiations, but it is not a hopeless war. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what we 
could accomplish by the negotiations 
that some of our friends and colleagues 
insist upon. Under the terms that have 
been proposed for negotiations by the 
Communists, nothing would be accom- 
plished. If we stopped bombing North 
Vietnam, military supplies would flow 
southward untrammeled for the use of 
the enemy. If our troops cease ground 
actions—and this is one of the stipula- 
tions for negotiations—if our troops 
cease fighting, there will be a speedy 
takeover in South Vietnam by guerrilla 
and Vietcong units; a takeover of terri- 
tory won only by hard fighting and paid 
for by 5,000 American dead. 

Wars are won by defeating the enemy, 
by shutting off his supplies, and by deny- 
ing him a base of operations. The ad- 
ministration knows this and very wisely 
has ordered a step-up in pressures 
against the enemy. We are hitting ad- 
ditional targets, not as many as we could 
hit, and should hit, but what is being 
done is helping to deny supplies to the 
enemy. 

A very good illustration of that is 
shown by the reconnaissance photo- 
graphs that some of you have recently 
seen showing steel plants in North Viet- 
nam that had not been touched. There 
was not a bomb crater in sight. There 
were barges and other implements of 
war in plain sight, ready to be put to 
use against our forces. 

But in the last few days that plant 
has been hit and hit again. The effect 
will be felt in some additional limitation 
of the supplies moving southward to the 
enemy. 

We are intensifying ground action and 
this is basic to success. We are moving 
into the delta, an extremely important 
action, because the Communists have 
controlled this area. They largely con- 
trol it today and they obtain most of 
the foodstuffs for their fighting forces 
from it. An end to enemy control of 
the delta and enemy control of the tre- 
mendous stocks of rice produced there 
would be a very important step toward 
success for the allied forces. 

We are moving slowly but surely 
toward victory. Our forces have not lost 
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a single major action—and that is a 
magnificent record. 

The Congress is providing, and this 
bill implements it, everything that our 
fighting forces need insofar as we can 
determine their needs. We are not try- 
ing to spend money that is not actually 
required. But we do not begrudge a 
nickel that is needed. 

My primary responsibility and my 
reason for being on the floor at this 
time is in the field of military construc- 
tion. Here too there have been mag- 
nificent accomplishments under extreme 
difficulties, 

If you will turn to page 11 in the report 
which is before you, you will find in this 
bill we propose to appropriate $624,- 
500,000 which is divided as follows: 
$288,500,000 for the Army; $140 million 
for the Navy; $196 million for the Air 
Force. All of that is for construction. 

On the same page, you will find the 
total expenditures for construction to 
date in support of the southeast Asian 
action. It is $1,732,200,000. It is spelled 
out as follows: $814,300,000 for the Army; 
$407,300,000 for the Navy; $510,600,000 
for the Air Force. 

There has been concern and I have 
expressed it as have many of you—con- 
cern over cost growth. This is dealt with 
in the report on page 12. There has been 
a significant cost growth and we are 
having to appropriate $139,064,000 above 
the original estimates to pay for the costs 
of construction in support of the Viet- 
namese war—nearly all of it in South 
Vietnam. 

This is a situation which is unavoid- 
able. We on the committee have tried to 
hold down costs in every way open to us, 
but the construction task in the South- 
east Pacific has been unbelievably large 
and difficult. We are providing ports, 
camps, storage facilities, and airfields for 
400,000 men where virtually no such 
facilities existed before. 

In order to do this, it was necessary to 
transport equipment and building ma- 
terial and much of the labor for this huge 
undertaking. 

I can say without any fear of con- 
tradiction that prior to this there has 
been no such accomplishment in the field 
of construction in the history of man- 
kind. 

The committee has made no cuts in the 
construction portion of this budget. The 
House will recall from prior years, that 
we do not hestitate to make cuts where 
they are justified. But all of the money 
in this bill is indirect support of the 
Vietnamese war. We are unable to dis- 
associate any of it from the requirements 
of war. 

Obviously some items are more critical 
to the war than other items. In some 
areas, it may be, and let us be frank about 
this—it may be that the services have 
taken advantage of the present situation 
to obtain facilities when they could not 
otherwise have obtained them at this 
time. 

For an _ illustration—possibly some 
items providing facilities for hospital im- 
provement and for pilot training go fur- 
ther than is essential. But we cannot 
deny, and we have researched this care- 
fully—there is a requirement for addi- 
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tional hospital facilities and for ex- 
panded pilot training facilities due 
directly to the war. 

If a man comes home from Vietnam, 
end his face is burned off, I do not think 
the Congress wants to say that we would 
not provide the very best facilities that 
are available to help that man to have a 
future in life. 

If there should be a time when there is 
not sufficient close air support to insure 
success for our ground forces, or not 
enough airborne supplies, or if there 
should not be helicopter pilots to rescue 
a downed pilot from Communist-held 
territory, I do not think the Congress 
would want it to be because we failed 
to provide needed training facilities. 

We have a responsibility here, and we 
accept it. But again we do not want 
waste. In the report we have cautioned 
the Department of Defense not to make 
expenditures that are not actually re- 
quired, and as the course of the war goes 
on, if it should be found that some of this 
money can be saved and not spent, we 
want this done. 

Mr. Chairman, a solid vote of approval 
for this bill will be another step toward 
victory. There is on this date no short- 
cut to that victory, but today’s action can 
help to bring it a little closer. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
will not take much time because I realize 
that we have other legislation to con- 
sider today. I merely wish to reaffirm 
what the gentleman from Florida stated 
as the chairman of the Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee. We have 
looked at the requests of the Department 
of Defense in this regard. We have de- 
cided that in the best interests of being 
sure that we support our men in South 
Vietnam, that it was the better part of 
wisdom not to reduce any of the items 
in this particular bill. I think it is only 
fair to say that I believe it is incumbent 
upon us, as we look at the 1968 military 
construction regular budget, to take some 
real hard looks at the requests, because 
I am convinced that there are probably 
many items that can be and should be 
deferred when we are in the present 
budgetary situation. 

But as we looked at this, and we real- 
ized we have a commitment in Vietnam 
and we can argue all we want as to 
whether we should be there or whether 
we should not be there—the fact is that 
we are there, and the fact is that when 
we have this mission, we must do every- 
thing we can to support the men who are 
fighting it in every way we possibly can. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida said, a good deal of the funds 
in the bill are to provide hospital fa- 
cilities, and a large sum is also to beef 
up our helicopter training, which appears 
to be essential if we are going to carry 
on our activities over in South Vietnam. 

I support not only the military con- 
struction section of the bill but the whole 
bill as well. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 
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Mr. MAHON. I think it may not be 
clear to all Members of the House that 
two subcommittees of the Committee on 
Appropriations—the regular Subcommit- 
tee on Defense and the regular Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction—gave 
consideration to the pending measure. 
The Military Construction Subcommittee 
sat with the Defense Subcommittee as 
a joint subcommittee group for the pur- 
pose of hearing Secretary McNamara, 
and General Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Then additional 
hearings were held by the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction of which the 
gentleman from Michigan is the rank- 
ing minority member and the gentleman 
from Florida is the chairman. The De- 
fense Subcommittee also held additional 
hearings on the regular military portions 
of the bill. 

The bill presented represents the views 
of those subcommittees as well as the 
51-member Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee. 
This has been true. We have had the 
opportunity to sit in with the Defense 
Subcommittee, and we have been privi- 
leged to share in the briefings and all 
the other information which has been 
helpful to us also in making decisions 
on the construction item in this budget. 
So, Mr. Chairman, I shall close by say- 
ing that I hope we will support this leg- 
islaton. It is needed. If we are going 
to do the kind of job that is necessary 
to be sure that our men in South Viet- 
nam are provided not only with the 
equipment but the construction neces- 
sary to carry out their objective, it is 
essential that we do so. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy of 
the distinguished chairman in yielding 
time to me for further debate on HR. 
7123, the defense supplemental appro- 
priation. I would certainly like to indi- 
cate also my pleasure at the competent 
and restrained way in which he has pre- 
sented the bill. I think he has done an 
excellent job. 

I know he appreciates the fact that we 
have some philosophical differences over 
the best way to solve our problems in 
South Vietnam. 

Basically there are two points of view 
on this subject. One is the military point 
of view, which holds that we can win a 
victory by military means in this war 
and that such a victory will be in the in- 
terests of the United States and in the 
interests of the free world. 

There is another point of view, which 
I tend to adhere to, that the circum- 
stances of our involvement and the cir- 
cumstances of the political situation in 
Vietnam and in southeast Asia are such 
that it is impossible, with any reasonable 
expenditure of men and money, to win a 
military victory, much less a political 
victory which means that we would have 
to win the hearts and minds of the ma- 
jority of the people there. To be sure, 
we should be more concerned and 
oriented toward the methods of securing 
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a political victory in South Vietnam. 
But such a victory would be more readily 
obtained by negotiating an end to the 
military conflict, and using our great re- 
sources to help obtain political stability 
and freedom in accordance with the de- 
sires of the Vietnamese people them- 
selves. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Srxes] devoted his previous 
remarks to the success of our military 
methods. He says he does not know 
what we would accomplish by negotia- 
tion. He says that we are defeating the 
enemy and slowly we are moving toward 
victory. I am sure the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations have ac- 
cess to far better information than I 
have, since I must rely largely upon the 
press and persons who have been there, 
but are not part of the military. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
House to two statements bearing on this 
issue which I think are significant. I 
have here the March 5 issue of the Los 
Angeles Times, a respected paper from 
my own area. The article is entitled 
“United States is Headed for Shattering 
Political Defeat in Asia.” This article 
analyzes the present situation rather 
completely. At the appropriate time I 
will request permission for inclusion of 
the complete article at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The main point which I would like to 
make can be obtained from the following 
quotation from the article: 

All this, to me, points to perhaps the most 
shattering political defeat America ever has 
suffered in Asia. Having failed to win the 
Vietnamese over to our point of view, we 
are now compelled to kill them. 

In a narrow, technical sense, we could win 
the war in Vietnam with military force. We 


could, for instance, wipe out the population 
of North and South Vietnam. 

Short of that, we could garrison around 5 
million of our own troops in South Vietnam, 
thereby keeping large enemy operations to a 
minimum. I believe it would take that many, 
and even then, it would not halt enemy polit- 
ical gains and continuous terrorism and 
harassment. 


The article referred to follows: 


UNITED STATES Is HEADED FOR A SHATTERING 
POLITICAL DEFEAT IN VIETNAM 


(By Malcolm W. Browne) 


(Browne has returned to the United States 
after five years in Vietnam, where he was 
chief correspondent for Associated Press and 
shared a Pulitzer Prize for his reporting dur- 
ing 1964. He is author of the book, The 
New Face of War. This article consists of 
excerpts from a speech Browne made in 
Los Angeles last week at The Nation con- 
ference on Vietnam.) 

Most people go to Vietnam with strong 
ideas. But after a few years there, black- 
and-white ideas get burned out of them 
by the essential ugliness of civil war. 


Vietnam is not a place to go looking for 
good guys or bright causes. It’s a place 
where the native hue of resolution quickly 
get sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. 

Vietnam is a place where I witnessed every 
sort of degradation, torture and killing, in- 
flicted just about equally by the Viet Cong 
and by Saigon forces and their American 
allies. 

I've seen the bodies of Saigon militiamen 
mutilated by acid by the Viet Cong, and 
women and children burned to death by 
Communist raids. I’ve seen Viet Cong pris- 
oners have their hands and even heads 
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chopped off by their Saigon captors. Even 
American troops have gone in for their 
share of beheading, and if anyone doubts 
it, I can assure him there is abudant proof 
in the form of photographs. 

It would be easy to chalk it all up to the 
bitterness of war and conflicting political 
ideologies. But as a rule idealism has very 
little to do with it on either side. 

Vietnam is the classic pattern of civil war, 
the nonsense from official Washington and 
the White House notwithstanding. Families 
are split and neighbors are at each others’ 
throats. : 

It is wrong to call Vietnam a war between 
North and South Vietnamese. Most of all, 
it is a war between Vietnamese, who, be- 
es use of historical accidents, found them- 
selves on one political side or the other. 

Until massive numbers of American troops 
began arriving in Vietnam, the war was 
purely a war between Vietnamese. Com- 
munist-led forces in South Vietnam armed 
themselves almost entirely with French and 
American-made weapons captured from 
Saigon troops. 

As the American buildup continued, for- 
eign weapons and supplies began coming in, 
mostly from Russia and China, but also from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, East Ger- 
many, North Korea and so forth. As the 
United States sought to internationalize the 
war by bringing in token assistance from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Korea and 
other countries, the Communist bloc also 
moved. 

And when the United States began heavy 
raids over the North, it happened that 
Premier Kosygin was visiting at the time, 
and it wasn't long before massive Russian 
antiaircraft defenses began to bloom. Not 
only did North Vietnam begin to deploy 
powerful radar-controlled anti-aircraft artil- 
lery and SA-2 missiles, but Russian experts 
began pouring in to set the hardware up. 

The Russians, evidently as the result of 
a gentlemen’s agreement with the United 
States, drew the line at giving North Viet- 
nam SA-3 missiles. The SA-3, U.S. air ex- 
perts believe, would make continued Amer- 
loan raids over the North so costly as to be 
impractical. 

Nor have the Russians supplied surface- 
to-surface missiles to Hanoi, with which the 
North could knock out a section of South 
Vietnamese targets, and perhaps even make 
it hot for the 7th Fleet. 

But to return to the central point—Russia, 
China and the rest of the Communist bloc 
have supplied our Vietnamese enemy with 
weapons, supplies and advisers. They have 
not sent in fighting men, however. 

What, then, is the problem? True, the 
Communist bloc has given our enemy hard- 
ware and supplies, but we have given our side 
vastly more equipment, supplies, economic 
support, and everything else. American 
spending in Vietnam is now well over $1 
million an hour. 

Besides all that, we have thrown in around 
400,000 of our own ground forces, not to 
mention sizable chunks of the U.S. Air Force 
and the 7th Fleet. 

And it hasn't worked. 

Since the American buildup began in De- 
cember, 1961, the non-Communist part of 
South Vietnam seems less able to take care 
of itself than ever. Enemy forces have grown 
stronger, not weaker. They have made up 
their battle losses and grown. 

They have not turned away from the 
tyranny of Communist leadership toward the 
enlightenment of the free world. The defec- 
tions, in fact, have probably been many 
times higher on our side than on the enemy 
side over the years. 

To cap this gloomy picture, American and 
Vietnamese leaders are in unanimous agree- 
ment, so far as I know, that all Vietnam 
would be Communist controlled within 
hours after an American pullout. We are 
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now the sole block to the Communists in 
Vietnam. 

All this, to me, points to perhaps the most 
shattering political defeat America ever has 
suffered in Asia. Having failed to win Viet- 
namese over to our point of view, we are 
now compelled to kill them. 

In a narrow, technical sense, we, could 
win the war in Vietnam with military force. 
We could, for instance, wipe out the popula- 
tions of North and South Vietnam. 

Short of that we could garrison around 5 
million of our own troops in South Vietnam, 
thereby keeping large enemy operations to a 
minimum. I believe it would take that 
many, and even then, it would not halt 
enemy political gains and continuous terror- 
ism and harassment. 

What are the means by which the Commu- 
nists have gained such a hold in Vietnam? 
No secret. They call it “people’s warfare,” 
and it’s all spelled out in the writings of Mao 
Tse-tung and Vietnam’s Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap. 

It boils down to tight integration of the 
armed forces with the controlling party, and 
integration of both into the entire national 
population. 

When the Viet Cong organized moves into 
a village, he carries a rifle, but he also car- 
ries a handbook containing eight rules of 
good conduct. And he makes himself part 
of the village, even marrying one of its 
daughters, if such a marriage could be useful 
to party goals. 

We could have accomplished some of the 
same things with similar techniques. A 
handful of Americans, in fact, actually tried 
in Vietnam to turn people’s warfare tech- 
niques against the Viet Cong, and they’re 
still trying. But it was a lost cause for them 
a long time ago. 

Back in the 1950s, Gen. Sam Williams, 
America’s military advisor to President Ngo 
Dinh Diem, remolded the Vietnamese army 
in the West Point pattern. Well armed and 
equipped Vietnamese troops stocked up the 
new regiments, divisions and corps. 

In the space of only a few years, Vietnam 
had an army that might have given a good 
account of itself in World War II. Unfor- 
tunately for the United States, it was com- 
pletely unfit for fighting an enemy whose 
weapon was people's warfare. 

America’s military establishment has 
maintained this nearly useless Saigon army 
over the years, seemingly never learning from 
the errors of the past. 

Probably not one American in 10,000 in 
Vietnam has read anything by Mao Tse-tung. 
In the United States itself, the ratio is prob- 
ably even lower, even in Washington. 

Part of the fault, I suppose, lies with the 
press and radio and television. If, over the 
years, we somehow could have got some of 
the reality of Asia through to America, we 
might have been better prepared for Viet- 
nam. Armed with better information, we 
might have decided that Vietnam was not a 
proper battleground for us in the first place. 

If, on the other hand, we had decided to 
go in anyway, we might have been able to 
train ourselves better for the task. We 
might have had diplomats, soldiers, propa- 
gandists and political organizers capable of 
beating the enemy at his own game. 

But somehow, America never takes an in- 
terest in Asia until it is stuck with a war 
there, which always seems to hit most of our 
citizens as a total surprise. 

It seems to me, therefore, that America’s 
citizens, by and large, are really not inter- 
ested in what happens to Asia. If a war 
comes along, we have to batter down the 
troublemakers, but otherwise it’s hard to 
interest a Cedar Falls grocer in some obscure 
political movement in the Shan plateau of 
Burma, or even in Peking's current power 
struggle, for that matter. 

The editors of newspapers and magazines 
and the producers of radio and television 
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news programs are no different from other 
Americans. They try to see the war in Viet- 
nam in the light of past wars, in Europe or 
the Pacific or Korea. They see it as a war 
of good guys against foreign Communist in- 
vaders; a war of heartwarming GI stories of 
courageous sacrifice; a war, most of all, to 
push the line forward and take over enemy 
parts of the map. 

Of course, the reporter quickly finds that 
this war can’t be told in those terms. All 
the same, he tries, because that’s what peo- 
ple back home understand best. And when 
the going gets too sticky, you can always 
put pictures of booming guns and bombs on 
television, which are real enough, and which 
go on killing people, in this war as in any 
other. 

So Americans went to Vietnam hell bent to 
win a war. They forgot all about helping 
Vietnamese organize even one really strong 
political party that might compete with the 
People’s Revolutionary Party—the heart and 
soul of the Viet Cong. They poured good- 
natured aid into the country, while the black 
market bulged and the Viet Cong quarter- 
masters filled their shelves with supplies 
marked with American flags. They created 
model hamlets in which they were literally 
baby-sitting for Viet Cong guerrillas, who 
were busy out in the jungle. 


VIETNAMESE WERE ASTOUNDED 


Vietnamese of every political complexion 
just couldn't believe the evidence of their 
senses, that people could be as stupid as 
Americans. 

But, being practical people, Vietnamese of 
all political complexions quickly adjusted 
to the situation. The adjustment, tragically, 
has led to the defeat of most of America’s 
major policy aims in Vietnam, except, of 
course, that we haven’t been physically 
pushed into the sea. 

A lot of the discussion about Vietnam is 
between moralists. There are those who say 
America ought not operate a modern Roman 
Legion, seeking to police the entire world. 
They question the wisdom of trying to put 
a cage around the Chinese dragon, and they 
argue that we hurt the Vietnamese people 
as a whole a great deal more than we help 
them. 

On the other hand, there is the Real- 
politik school which contends that we must 
counter every international initiative of any 
Communist government in the world. Only 
by exerting continuous pressure as close 
as possible to all our Communist foes can we 
maintain a balance of power, they argue. 

All these discussions to me are irrelevant. 
The problem more immediately at hand is 
our ability to win wars of this kind. Only 
after deciding this is it reasonable to go on 
to decide whether or not we should try. 

I have reluctantly decided that America 
has not yet reached the political maturity 
to fight people's warfare in a realistic way. 

It is not the fault only of the Pentagon, 
or the State Department or the President. 

It is the fault, partly, of a Congress which, 
with few exceptions, has never sought seri- 
ously to inform itself about the so-called 
“third world”—the half-starving, Commu- 
nist-inspired, trouble-making nations, It's 
seemed to me that especially with respect to 
Vietnam, Congress has very largely abdicated 
its right and duty to examine and shape 
policy. 

THE UNINFORMED PUBLIC 

Beyond that, it’s the fault of an American 
public that’s generally apathetic, uninformed 
and uncomfortable about Asia. 

In short, when we come right down to it, 
America is a nation of ignoramuses with re- 
spect to Asia. 

I suppose we shouldn't be too hard on our- 
selves. I doubt that the average Chinese 
rice farmer knows appreciably more about 
us than we do about him. But the problem 
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is that we're seeking battle on his home con- 
tinent, not the other way around. 

And when America as a nation seeks to 
do battle with some of the wiliest politico- 
military foxes history has yet brought for- 
ward, it goes out hopelessly unarmed, from 
an intellectual and psychological point of 
view. 

We can blow our enemies to bits with 
“nukes,” but unless we blow up all of the 
people all of the time, we’re unlikely to win 
the final round. 

Short of World War III, we are not, under 
present circumstances, likely to achieve 
much by war in Asia. 

In those circumstances, a complete Amer- 
ican withdrawal from the Western Pacific 
might, in the long run, be the least of the 
various evils. Perhaps isolationism applied 
to Asia shouldn’t be dismissed as a com- 
pletely bad word and concept. After all, it’s 
still very, very hard to demonstrate that 
Communists in Saigon are likely to imperil 
Honolulu, despite all the domino hooplah. 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I pose the question: If this is the 
situation which faces us, what kind of 
victory will we win with the expenditure 
of these billions of dollars? 

There was also printed this week in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
from another distinguished journalist, 
Mr. Stewart Alsop, who has spent many 
years in Vietnam, and who supports the 
administration position thoroughly. If 
I may quote for a moment what he says, 
I will read just one paragraph. This 
article is found on pages 6546-6548, 
and this paragraph is on page 6548. 
The writer—Stewart Alsop—is project- 
ing a military victory by 1968. Then he 
says: 

Furthermore, with the basic mission of 
the US. troop commitment completed, the 
total force might be cut back to 300,000 men 
or even less, beginning early in 1968—a 
possibility which political bookmakers 
should bear in mind. And, with the com- 
pletion of such expensive projects as the vast 
Cam Ranh Bay installation, war costs could 
probably be cut back from the present level 
of more than $22 billion a year to $10 billion 
or less. 


The author goes on to state that this 
level of involvement would necessarily 
continue for another 5 to 10 years. He 
bases this estimate upon extensive dis- 
cussions with the highest military lead- 
ers in Vietnam. A good number of these 
revelations reflect the view of experi- 
enced observers, who have spent years 
there. These observers feel that under 
the most optimistic conditions, we are 
going to maintain in excess of a quarter 
of a million of our men permanently 
committed, in South Vietnam and our 
expenditures will be $10 billion a year for 
at least 5 years, at the most optimistic 
estimate—and then we are not sure that 
we will have won anything. 

I ask the Members of the House if this 
is not a valid reason, and propitious 
time, to analyze the political war we 
should be trying to win in Vietnam. 
Also, is it not time we in Congress begin 
to exercise some control over the events 
in southeast Asia, a control which all 
Members who have spoken on this 
point have amply indicated we do 
not have? In my judgment we must 
begin to exercise that kind of control if 
we expect to rightfully share the credit— 
good or bad—for what takes place in 
that area of the world. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
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yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this supplemental defense 
appropriation. 

Most of us here are willing to vote 
whatever funds are necessary to support 
our American boys in Vietnam. 

We are also willing to vote the money 
necessary to fight this war. But, I am 
certain many of us are not willing to 
spend money for a bloody stalemate in 
Vietnam—avoiding defeat and at the 
same time evading success. 

For years now, Secretary McNamara 
has been saying that the tide has turned 
or that we have finally started winning 
the war, but each month we have to es- 
calate a bit more just to hold our own. 

I think the time has come for this 
administration to concentrate our brain- 
power and our dollars on delineating 
and achieving viable objectives in Viet- 
nam. 

I might point out that I am not happy 
with the way this administration is es- 
calating spending on the homefront, 
more particularly when we are facing a 
deficit of achievement in Vietnam. 

But as long as our troops are in the 
field, we must support them—thus the 
need for our support of this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, which is the first of three sup- 
plemental appropriation bills it will be 
necessary for us to consider, to cover the 
expenses of the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1967. 

Last year, early in January, when the 
budget document was submitted to the 
Congress, several of us stated that the 
costs of the war in Vietnam were under- 
estimated in the budget document. The 
Secretary of Defense, in a press confer- 
ence which was held immediately after 
his presentation of the budget to the 
Congress, said that anyone who made 
such a statement, that the war would 
cost an additional $10 billion, at least, 
as I did, “did not know what they were 
talking about.” 

I believe that the events of the past 
year have proved beyond a question of a 
doubt that those of us in the Congress 
were far better estimators of the costs of 
the war in Vietnam than was the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Now the Department of Defense says 
that their estimates were correct; the 
only problem is that the assumptions 
upon which the estimates were made 
were wrong. This is some sort of new 
“Pentagonese” dialog that has been de- 
veloped over a period of the past few 
years, but I do not believe that we, as a 
responsible branch of this Government 
of ours, should allow it to continue. 

The committee report clearly implies 
that if the war should end on June 30, 
1967, these funds would not be needed. 
I quote from page 3 of the report: 

BASIS ron THE ESTIMATES 


The second session of the 89th Congress 
provided fiscal year 1967 funds for the mili- 
tary functions of the Department of Defense 
in the amount of $59,047,042,000, including 
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military construction and the regular an- 
nual Defense Appropriation Act, with the 
knowledge that the estimates and appropri- 
ations at that time were based on an arbi- 
trary assumption respecting the end of the 
war in Vietnam. 

At that time statements were made by the 
witnesses, by the Committee Members and 
others on the Floor of the House, and by 
Members of the other body clearly indicating 
that additional appropriations would be re- 
quired in substantial amounts should it later 
be clearly evident that the hostilities in Viet- 
nam would not be concluded by June 30, 
1967. 

There now seems to be no reasonable like- 
lihood that hostilities will cease by June 
30th. The preliminary determinations of 
amounts required to continue military oper- 
ations in that area began flowing through 
the Department of Defense as early as Octo- 
ber, 1966 and final decisions culminated in 
the budget presentations of both the supple- 
mental defense estimates for 1967 and the 
regular annual estimates for fiscal year 1968. 


Mr. Chairman, even if the war were 
to end on June 30, 1967, these funds 
would be needed. Virtually every dollar 
that is to be appropriated in this bill 
is needed whether the war ends June 
30 of 1967 or whether it ends on June 30, 
1968 or 1969, because these stocks—air- 
craft, ammunition, and spare parts— 
have been used in the conduct of the 
war in Vietnam. We have drawn down 
our stocks all over the world, and the 
funds that are to be made available 
in this supplemental appropriation are 
needed to replace those stocks that have 
been used and consumed in fighting the 
war in Vietnam. 

I believe it is very important that we 
bear in mind today that what we are 
doing by our action in supporting this 
bill and in voting for this bill is restor- 
ing the equipment and the supplies that 
have been used in the conduct of the war 
during fiscal year 1967. Whether or not 
the war ends June 30, 1967, has no bear- 
ing on the need for every dollar that is 
in this supplemental appropriation bill. 

These funds are needed now and must 
be appropriated by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, I ask that a colloquy between 
the Secretary of Defense and myself 
concerning the implications of the 
Manila communique be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

In my view, Mr. Chairman, this col- 
loquy and the question raised in the 
correspondence that follows in the hear- 
ing record cannot be left unanswered by 
our Commander in Chief. 

The colloquy and materials referred to 
follow: 

IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING U.S. FORCES 
IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Secretary, I’d like to know 
whether you think the presence of the 400,000 
American men in South Vietnam is not the 
important thing as far as maintaining the 
independence of South Vietnam at the pres- 
ent time is concerned? 

Secretary McNamara. I think where the 
South Vietnamese face aggression from the 
north, without the 400,000 men they wouldn’t 
remain independent long. 

Mr. Lamp. How would they react if we 
withdraw over a period of 6 months? 

MANILA COMMUNIQUE 

Secretary McNamara. If we complied with 
the Manila agreement, which asks the North 
Vietnamese to stop their aggression and that 
the forces from North Vietnam now in the 
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south return to North Vietnam, then I be- 
lieve after a reasonable period we could with- 
draw our forces and the south could main- 
tain its independence. 

Mr. Latrp. Say over the next 6 months. 
Suppose the 45,000 men according to the 
Goldberg offer, which is still outstanding— 
and that is the first offer made—if they 
withdrew their 45,000 men during the next 
6 months and we withdraw our 400,000 men, 
and say the Vietcong were good for a period 
of time, how long do you think it would be 
before the Communists would have control 
of South Vietnam? 

Secretary McNamara. Well, let me say that 
the only offer on the table by this Govern- 
ment is the one the President made in Ma- 
nila which stated that 

Mr. Lamb. This is the important thing, 
though, I think, as far as this supplemental 
and everything else is concerned. This 
is the question that we should have answered 
and we should have some assurances from 
you in regard to this. 

Secretary McNamara, Let me use the exact 
language of the Manila communique relat- 
ing to the withdrawal of U.S. forces: 

“Allied forces are in the Republic of Viet- 
nam because that country is the object of 
aggression and its government requested sup- 
port in the resistance of its people to aggres- 
sion. They shall be withdrawn, after close 
consultation, as the other side withdraws its 
force to the North, ceases infiltration, and the 
level of violence thus subsides. Those forces 
will be withdrawn as soon as possible and 
not later than six months after the above 
conditions have been fulfilled.” 

Now, I think, Mr. Laird, that when those 
conditions are fulfilled we can withdraw our 
forces and the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment will be capable of dealing with any at- 
tempts from inside to subvert. 

Mr. Lamp. Wouldn't we be in the same po- 
sition we were just 18 months ago, or so? 
This presupposes on our part great stability 
in the south and I can’t quite believe that 
this degree of stability has been reached 
in South Vietnam that you seem to envision 
by your assurance now. 

Secretary McNamara. It presupposes that 
the Government of South Vietnam will be 
able to govern its own people when it isn’t 
facing aggressive pressure from outside its 
borders. 

Mr. Lamb. Outside its borders. You have 
45,000 men you are talking about? 

Secretary McNamara. No; that isn't really 
what we are talking about. 

Mr. Lamp. That is all you are asking to 
withdraw. 

Secretary McNamara. No. 

Mr. Lamp. Read the Manila communique 
once again. That sentence. 

Secretary McNamara (reading): “They 
shall be withdrawn”—meaning U.S. forces— 
“as the other side withdraws its forces to the 
north.” 

Mr. Lamp. To the north? 

Secretary McNamara. That is right. 

Mr. Lamb. 45,000; is that right? 

Secretary McNamara. I don't want to de- 
fine this morning what “forces” are, but there 
are more than 46,000. 

Mr. Lamp. We ought to have this defined. 
What are the forces? 

WAR DIRECTED FROM NORTH VIETNAM 

Secretary McNamara. You have to discuss 
this and negotiate it out. But this, in any 
case, says, “ceases infiltration, and the level 
of violence thus subsides.” 

Now, we have always sald—and I want to 
repeat again—that this is a war that is 
directed by the north. 

The commands come from the north; it is 
planned from the north; it is supported by 
the 45,000 regular troops, by cadremen and 
maybe other elements in addition to that, 
and beyond that, by supplies. The forces 
other than the 45,000 men could not func- 
tion without supplies from the north. 
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STRENGTH OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. Lamp. Mr. Secretary, I think if you 
withdraw American military personnel, there 
will be plenty of supplies for the Vietcong to 
use. They will be able to take over every- 
thing that we have put into Vietnam. They 
will be able to run a war for several years 
without any North Vietnamese support. 
[Deleted.] 

Secretary McNamara. You underestimate 
the Government in South Vietnam. You un- 
derestimate the strength of the military 
forces of South Vietnam. 

Mr. Lamy. I feel they are strong because 
we are there. 


VIETCONG DEPENDENT ON SUPPLIES FROM NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Secretary McNamara. The Vietcong re- 
quires supply from outside the country. 
They required it before we were there and 
they will require it after we are gone. Now, 
this says we will leave only after that sup- 
ply stops. If the supply stops, the Vietcong 
can't continue for long. If the supply con- 
tinues, we don't leave. 

Mr. Lamp. Well, Mr. Secretary, if North 
Vietnam were to accept that offer, it would 
seem to me that it wouldn’t be very long 
before all of Vietnam was under Communist 
control, 

Secretary McNamara, That is not my opin- 
ion, and I don’t think it would be yours if 
you had an nity to study the degree 
to which the Vietcong are dependent upon 
supplies from the north. 

Mr. Lamp. I have talked to others who talk 
about the ability of the Vietcong to supply 
themselves, how they did it before we were 
there and how we are finally getting that 
somewhat under control now because of our 
presence, But this idea that they would not 
be able to operate effectively against the 
Vietnam Government, the South Vietnamese 
Government, just amazes me. 

Secretary McNamara. They were able to 
fight as long as they did, before we went in 
with our troops, because they were receiving 
the great mass of their logistical support 
directly from the north. 

By the terms of this withdrawal proposal, 
that support must stop. 


PROGRESS OF GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. Lamp. You put great faith in the abil- 
ity of the Ky government to continue after 
we withdraw? 

Secretary McNamara, I put faith in the 
ability of the people of South Vietnam to 
develop a government and govern themselves, 

Mr. Lamb. They don't have that yet. 

Secretary McNamara. They have come fur- 
ther than any country in the world that I 
know considering the short time involved. 
I must say that a year ago or 11 months ago 
I wouldn't have predicted they would come 
as far as they have. Eleven months ago 
they were facing that serious disturbance in 
the Ist Corps area. You will recall the dissi- 
dent elements in Hue were confronting the 
national government. 

Now, from that day to this there has been 
a tremendous amount of progress. The 
Constitutional Assembly was elected; the 
Constitution is within 30 days or so of being 
completed; elections according to that Con- 
stitution will take place, I believe, within 
6 to 7 months; there has been a period of 
relative political stability in that time. This, 
for a young government to accomplish in the 
midst of a war, I think is tremendous 
progress. 

Mr. Lamp. Then you really discount the 
presence of U.S. forces in the south? 

Secretary McNamara. Oh, no; I think it is 
the presence of U.S. forces that is turning 
the tide of aggression from the north and 
without the U.S. forces that tide would 
overwhelm the south, But I think that once 
the tide is turned back and the support with- 
drawn, the south will be able to take care 
of itself. 
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Mr. Lamp. You think we have now reached 
the point where we can make a withdrawal? 


INVOLVEMENT OF NORTH VIETNAMESE 
PERSONNEL IN WAR 


Secretary McNamara. I think we have 
reached the point where if the north turns 
off its aggression and withdraws its 
forces 

Mr. Lamb. This 45,000 

Secretary McNamara (continuing). And the 
violence subsides 

Mr. Lamp. You are talking about some- 
thing more than 45,000. What more are you 
talking about? Because anyone reading this, 
or if you look at the British papers, you go 
through what the other nations think our 
offer is, you seem to have a different offer 
here today. 

Secretary McNamara. There are North Viet- 
namese regular army personnel mixed up 
with the Vietcong. Let me first define 

Mr. Lamp. Isn't that part of the 45,000? 

Secretary McNamara. Let me define my 
terms to start with. I am going to use 
“Vietcong” as meaning “National Liberation 
Front forces” and I am going to use ‘North 
Vietnam” as meaning “Regular army units 
of the north.” 

There are 45,000 or 50,000 members of the 
regular army units of the north now in the 
south. In addition, we believe there are 
North Vietnamese regular army personnel in 
Vietcong units. Those personnel, too, would 
have to be withdrawn. 

Mr. Lamp. How many of those? 

Secretary McNamara. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Lamb. That isn't part of the 45,000? 

Secretary McNamara. It is not part of the 
45,000. 


PROVISIONS OF MANILA COMMUNIQUE RELATING 
TO WITHDRAWAL OF NORTH VIETNAMESE 

Mr. Larrp. But that is covered in the 
Manila communique? 

Secretary McNamara. Yes. “Its forces.” 

Mr. Lam. The Secretary of State doesn't 
include them. 

Secretary McNamara. He includes North 
Vietnamese reguiar army forces. 

Mr. Lamo. Regular army forces he talks 
about when he talks about withdrawal, and 
you are talking about a different thing now. 

Secretary McNamara, Let me be very pre- 
cise in my terms now. I am talking about 
North Vietmamese regular army personnel. 
Now, the North Vietnamese regular army 
personnel are in two kinds of units; the 
North Vietnamese regular army units, and 
the Vietcong units. But—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lamb. How are you going to measure 
this as far as the Manila communique is 
concerned? 

Secretary McNamara. We will have to have 
an adequate means of determining whether 
they have withdrawn all of their North Viet- 
namese regular army personnel. 

Mr. Lamb. You see, your position is a little 
bit different than the Secretary of State's. 
He talks about the regular forces of the 
North Vietnamese. 

Secretary McNamara. No. 

Mr. Lamb. Yes. In an interview, for ex- 
ample, 

Secretary McNamara, Well—— 

Mr. Lamp I wrote to you about this par- 
ticular point and, of course, your letter has 
certain conditions on it. His statement did 
not. Mr. Chairman, at the conclusion of this 
colloquy, I would like to have my corre- 
spondence with Secretary McNamara and a 
recent letter to the President on this matter 
made a part of the record. (Material re- 
ferred to at end of colloquy.) 

Secretary McNamara, I think it is prob- 
ably a semantic problem concerning the dif- 
ference between forces and personnel. The 
word “forces” normally includes personnel,“ 
but in this particular instance there are 
North Vietnam army personnel in South 
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Vietnam who are not assigned to North 
Vietnam regular army units. 

Mr. Lamp. (Deleted) 

Secretary McNamara. As a matter of fact, 
there are probably some non-North Vietnam- 
ese personnel in the North Vietnamese army 
forces. 

Mr. Lamp. I agree the Manila communi- 
que puts one interpretation on the Goldberg 
offer, but I don’t think it is a significant 
limitation as compared with the original 
Goldberg offer in the United Nations; do you? 

Secretary McNamara. I would like to see 
the language of the Goldberg offer in front of 
me. I don’t have it here at the moment. 

Mr. Lamp. I hope I am never proved to be 
correct on this because if this does take 
place, then everything we have done in Viet- 
nam has been in vain. 

Secretary McNamara. Well, the Manila 
communique is the official position of the 
Government and it is the only commitment 
that has been made and it has been made by 
the President. It is a very restrictive pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Manon. In connection with this dis- 
cussion, I have one brief question: If the 
North Vietmamese forces were removed from 
the south and if violence should continue, 
what would be our commitment? 

Secretary McNamara, I think it depends 
on why violence continues, Mr. Chairman, 
and with what support. If support for that 
violence continues to come in the form of 
materiel from the north, our commitment 
to withdraw forces is not involved. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lamp. We didn't think they could 
control it before, though, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McNamara. When? 

Mr. LAIRD. Back 2 years ago. 

McNamara. Oh, on the contrary. 
On the contrary. I completely disagree with 
you. Ihave always said 

Mr. Lamp. You felt they could control it 
2 years ago? 

Secretary McNamara. Absolutely. Abso- 
lutely. Under these circumstances, When 
the—— 

Mr. Larp. Then I don’t know why we es- 
calated the manpower level in the south back 
then. 

Secretary McNamara. Wait a minute now. 

Mr. Lamp. If you felt they could control 
it, why did we put these men in there? 

Secretary McNamara, Wait a minute. I 
felt they could control it 2 years ago if the 
North Vietnamese support was withdrawn 
and subsequent support was cut off. 

Mr. Lamb. That is a big “if” now. 

Secretary McNamara. That is just exactly 
what the communique requires, and until 
that is done—— 

Mr. Lamp. I don’t think the communique 
does require that. I think we ought to spell 
it out and make it very clear to the world 
what our offer is. 

Secretary McNamara. Well, I am just 
pointing out that the communique specifi- 
cally requires the cutoff of support from the 
north. 

Mr. Larp. It doesn't say materiel. 
to withdraw 

Secretary McNamara. Infiltration 


It says 


cov- 
ers—— 

Mr. Lamb. Infiltration is talking about 
manpower. 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir. 

Mr. Lamb. And it has given that impres- 
sion to the entire world. 

Secretary McNamara. It may or may not 
have, but that is not what the words mean. 

Mr. Laren. “Infiltration” is the word used 
by Secretary Goldberg and the President and 
has meant “manpower.” 

Secretary McNamara. “Infiltration is a 
carefully chosen word and covers both man- 
power and materiel. 

Mr. Lamb. Why doesn't it say that in the 
communique? 

Secretary McNamara, The word “infiltra- 
tion” is a carefully chosen word which has 
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been used and has a history of being used as 
covering manpower and materiel. 

Mr. Manon. We will adjourn at this time 
for lunch and return at 1:15. 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: There are a number 
of points in Ambassador Goldberg's speech to 
the United Nations on September 22 that I 
found disquieting and I would appreciate 
your clarifying the Administration’s position 
on them. 

Ambassador Goldberg stated that the 
United States stands ready to withdraw its 
forces as others withdraw theirs so peace can 
be restored in South Vietnam.” He later sug- 
gested “a time schedule for supervised with- 
drawal from South Vietnam of all external 
forces—those of North Vietnam as well as 
those from the United States and other coun- 
tries aiding South Vietnam.” Since this pro- 
posal specifically excludes the Viet Cong, I 
would like answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) How many troops fighting on the side 
of the Saigon government and how many 
fighting on the side of the Communists 
would be withdrawn under Ambassador Gold- 
berg's proposal? 

(2) How many troops on each side would 
remain in South Vietnam after the proposed 
withdrawal was carried out? 

(3) What is the current estimate of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding the ability 
of the South Vietnamese Army to cope with 
Viet Cong elements which apparently would 
be free to continue the war? 

(4) Were the views of Joint Chiefs sought 
prior to Ambassador Goldberg's speech as to 
the military implications of this proposal? 

(5) Were our allies consulted in advance 
about this proposal? 

I raise the last question because of the 
obvious concern of the Foreign Ministers of 
both Thailand and Australia. Foreign Min- 
ister Thanat indicated that the proposed 
Manila Conference had taken him by sur- 
prise. Mr. Thanat, in his remarks at the UN 
on September 27, pointed out that “many, if 
not all the solutions advanced by one party 
or another tended to favor the side which 
instigated the war for placing South Viet- 
nam under its control.” 

Australia’s Minister of External Affairs, 
Frank Hasluck, similarly warned that “It 
would be dangerous to peace in the region 
and dangerous to world peace if hostilities 
ceased on unjust terms or in a way that gave 
encouragement to further subversive infil- 
tration and terrorism in Southeast Asia and 
other parts of the world * .“ 

Your early reply to these questions will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN R. LAID, 
Member of Congress. 
OCTOBER 24, 1966. 

Dear Mr. Latrp: Secretary McNamara has 
asked me to reply to your letter of Septem- 
ber 28, 1966, in which you asked several ques- 
tions regarding Ambassador Goldberg's Sep- 
tember 22 speech to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Your questions, which relate to Ambassador 
Goldberg's proposal for “withdrawal from 
South Vietnam of all external forces“, appar- 
ently derive from a concern that the proposal 
“specifically excludes” deactivation of the 
Viet Cong. 

While I would agree that the proposal did 
not specifically address deactivation of the 
Viet Cong, I believe Ambassador Goldberg 
clearly linked the Viet Cong with North Viet- 
namese army forces in this excerpt from the 
same speech: 

“* * * South Vietnam is under an attack, 
already several years old, by forces directed 
and supplied from the North, and reinforced 
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by regular units—currently some 17 identi- 
fied regiments—of the North Vietnamese 
Army.” 

To be explicit, let me assure you that the 
Department of Defense believes Ambassador 
Goldberg's speech includes the intent that 
Viet Cong military units would be deactivated 
in any proposed withdrawal of external forces 
from South Vietnam. 

In response to your specific questions: 

(1) and (2) The number of troops on each 
side to be withdrawn from or to remain in 
South Vietnam will be major items to be 
negotiated whenever North Vietnam can be 
induced to come to the conference table. 
The numbers arrived at will be critically de- 
pendent on the situation at the time of nego- 
tiations. 

(3) As previously indicated, the Viet Cong 
would not be free to continue the war dur- 
ing any phased withdrawal of external forces. 
Hence, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not 
addressed such a contingency. 

(4) The views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
invariably are considered at the highest levels 
of our government on all major decisions 
affecting the course of the war in Vietnam. 
United States policy on Vietnam as presented 
to the United Nations General Assembly was 
no exception to this well established proce- 
dure. 

(5) The same general guideline applies 
be a to consideration of the views of our 

lies. 

You have quoted a portion of Thai Foreign 
Minister Thanat's remarks at the UN on Sep- 
tember 27. He also stated, The Thai Gov- 
ernment and people * * * would welcome 
peace in Vietnam and in Southeast Asia. 
Any proposal for an honorable and peaceful 
solution to the Vietnam problem from what- 
ever quarters will therefore be assured of our 
cooperation and support.” Australian Min- 
ister of External Affairs, Frank Hasluck, whom 
you also quoted, stated on that same day, 
“This is not a war that can be stopped by 
surrender, or by a victory for either side. 
It can only be stopped by agreement, Our 
readiness to agree to cessation of fighting 
without any claim or penalty or gain has 
been plainly declared.” 

The position taken by the United States 
Government is certainly consistent with these 
views. 

I hope this information will be useful to 
you. 

Sincerely, 
TOWNSEND Hooks, 
Acting Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Defense. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1967. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, PRESIDENT: Recent press reports 
indicate you have decided to forego pre- 
senting a detailed report to Congress on the 
Vietnam war as originally pledged in your 
State of the Union message. b 

I realize that the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense annually make 
detailed presentations to the Congress on 
these vital matters. May I respectfully sug- 
gest, however, that only the Commander- 
in-Chief can effectively dispel many of the 
confusions, frustrations and misconceptions 
that beset the American people with respect 
to the foreign policy of our country. 

In recent weeks and months I have had 
occasion to travel extensively throughout 
our country. In discussions on college cam- 
puses, with civic and business groups, with 
individuals and small discussion groups— 
invariably the discussion would turn to the 
overriding problem on the minds of all ow 
citizens: Vietnam. 

It is a perplexing, frustrating and dis- 
heartening problem to all who contemplate 
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it, and I know how heavily it must weigh 
on your own shoulders. 

Many of the questions which distress most 
Americans apparently have not been dis- 
pelled by the presentations of your Cabinet 
officers. If I may, I would like to list sev- 
eral of the more important questions which 
have recurrently come up in my travels from 
one end of this country to the other. 

They fall into three main categories: 

1. The nature of our objectives in Vietnam 
both short-term and long-range; 

2. The prospects of attaining those ob- 
jectives and the cost-effectiveness factors 
both in lives and resources of present meth- 
ods versus possible alternative courses of 
action; and 

8. An accounting of what we have learned 
from Vietnam in relation to other possible 
Vietnams. 


THE NATURE OF OUR OBJECTIVES 


In all candor, Mr. President, I think it 
must be stated that our objectives in Viet- 
mam have been cloudy. Both at home and 
abroad there is some feeling that inherent 
contradictions exist between announced ob- 
jectives for Vietnam and various peace pro- 
posals offered by spokesmen for the United 
States Government. For example, you have 
stated on numerous occasions that our goal 
is “achieving victory.“ (December 31, 1965); 
that our objective is “to convince the Com- 
munists that we cannot be defeated by force 
of arms,” (January 28, 1965); that our coun- 
try’s goal is “to help South Vietnam defend 
its independence,” (April 7, 1965). 

Certainly the American people and most 
of their representatives in Congress have 
demonstrated support of these stated goals. 
Yet, the terms of some peace offers outlined 
by official Government spokesmen seem to 
undermine these objectives. 

Permit me to illustrate: 

In Ambassador Goldberg’s speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 22, 1966, he suggested the phased 
withdrawal of all external forces from South 
Vietnam, This offer was later repeated— 
with some qualification—in the Manila 
Communique. 

In attempting to understand the meaning 
of the Goldberg speech, I wrote to Secretary 
of Defense McNamara, Assistant Secretary 
Townsend Hoopes responded for Secretary 
McNamara. He advised me that “* * * 
Viet Cong military units would be deacti- 
vated in any proposed withdrawal of external 
forces from South Vietnam.” But Secretary 
of State Rusk, shortly after your own Novem- 
ber 4th statement that the violence must 
“cease” in South Vietnam, apparently con- 
tradicted both your own statement and that 
of the Defense Department. Making no 
mention of “deactivation” of the Viet Cong, 
Secretary Rusk simply said that “* * * if 
the Northern elements go home, then we 
believe that the South Vietnamese can work 
these things out among themselves very 
quickly.” 

This, of course, did not appear to be true 
either under Diem or prior to our basic shift 
from “advisors” to active combatants. 

Some very disturbing questions arise in 
connection with this apparent divergence of 
opinion among the State Department, the 
Defense Department and your own state- 
ments: 

If deactivation is a requirement, who would 
deactivate the Viet Cong? 

How would such deactivation be enforced? 

If they are not to be deactivated, is the 
government of South Vietnam and its army 
capable at this time of coping with the Viet 
Cong? 

Would not such a plan—if agreed to dur- 
ing negotiations—leave the Viet Cong intact 
in South Vietnam? Would it not leave them 
free to carry on the fight after our with- 
drawal either immediately or at some later 
time of their own choosing? Wasn't this our 
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experience after American withdrawal from 
Laos? 


What would be the publicly stated policy 
of our government concerning our own 
return to Vietnam if such eventualities 
occurred at a future date? 

The 1954 Geneva Agreements, supported 
by your Administration as a basis for peace, 
also raise serious questions. They provide, 
as enforcement machinery, an International 
Control Commission. Its membership pro- 
vides for representation from an ally of the 
United States, a neutral power and a Com- 
munist nation—each with a veto power. Our 
experience with the ICC overseeing the 1962 
Geneva Agreements on Laos should raise 
grave doubts about the effectiveness of such 
an arrangement. Our late Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, effec- 
tively denounced the use of the veto power 
with regard to Laos. 

The 1954 Agreements gave the ICC au- 
thority to supervise any general election 
to bring about the unification of the two 
Vietnams. In light of the ineffectiveness of 
the ICC throughout its history, can we rea- 
sonably expect it to police violations of a 
peace agreement or to insure honest elec- 
tions? 

Your own views on these critical questions 
would be of immeasurable assistance to the 
American people. 


THE PROSPECTS 


Our present bombing program in the 
North has been subject to serious question. 
So has the planned further escalation of 
American ground forces in the South. 

Official Government spokesmen from time 
to time have indicated that the bombing 
has not been very effective in reducing the 
infiltration of men and materiel to the 
South. Questions have been raised about 
the apparent restrictions on bombing signifi- 
cant military targets—notably the airfield in 
and around Hanoi and the port of Haiphong. 

Still further questions are raised about the 
trade policies of the United States especially 
with regard to the war in Vietnam. I have 
been asked many times why our country 
refuses to use trade as a weapon or tool of 
war. Many Americans cannot understand 
our country’s stated intention to increase 
trade with the Soviet Union and its East 
European satellites. They cannot reconcile 
this intention with the known fact that 80% 
of the strategic war materials now being pro- 
vided the Communists in Vietnam come 
from these countries. 

I must confess that I, too, am perplexed 
by our past reluctance to escalate with the 
more humane weapon of trade before esca- 
lating by means of bombing. We have cer- 
tainly indicated our awareness that trade is 
an effective weapon by our cooperation with 
Britain’s economic boycott of Rhodesia, Mil- 
lions of Americans are wondering why the 
most powerful nation in the world cannot 
convince its allies—much less the Commu- 
nist world—to stop trading with North Viet- 
nam. 


WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED FROM VIETNAM? 

Of overriding concern to me and many 
Americans is the question of what we have 
learned in Vietnam. What lessons have we 
drawn with regard to the future prevention 
of the Communists’ so-called “wars of na- 
tional liberation”? 

Both the past and the present masters of 
the Kremlin have made abundantly clear 
their intention to pursue and foment wars 
of “liberation” at an accelerated pace. 

So for that matter, have the Red Chinese. 

The Tri-Continental Conference held in 
Havana in January of 1966 left no doubt of 
their intentions. Recent activities in Thai- 
land for example, demonstrate the sincerity 
of their purpose. Our own growing involve- 
ment in Thailand—in a pattern grimly remi- 
niscent of our experience in Vietnam—causes 
grave concern, 
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Of prime importance, as we look to the fu- 
ture, is a clear enunciation of the policies 
your Administration is developing to prevent 
other Vietnams from erupting in Asia, in 
Africa and in Latin America. 

Of equal importance is a similar spelling 
out of the policies we are evolving to cope 
with such “wars of liberation,” should our 
preventative measures fail. 

Of overriding interest to the American peo- 
ple would be a declaration on your part of 
what different responses we are developing. 
They look at Vietnam and see a record of 
thousands of Americans killed, of tens of 
thousands wounded, and of an annual cost of 
more than $25 billion. They look at Thai- 
land and dread the prospects of a repeat per- 
formance. They need a clear and ringing 
declaration from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States that our country is in fact 
aware of these grim prospects and that we 
are developing different policies and different 
Tesponses that will be less costly in lives or 
treasure and more effective in attaining our 
country’s goals. 

Mr. President, the questions I have posed 
have really been posed by the American peo- 
ple in the cities and the towns and the rural 
communities of our nation. Our country isa 
great country and our people a great people. 
They are willing to make whatever sacrifices 
are necessary in time of war to insure honor- 
able success for their country's cause. 

I pray that you, as our nation's leader, 
will take them into your confidence and lay 
before them a full and detailed report on the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

I sincerely believe that no greater responsi- 
bility faces the President of the United States 
than that of uniting the American people 
behind a foreign policy they can understand 
and support. 

With best wishes and kindest personal re- 
gards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, pas- 
sage of the supplemental defense appro- 
priations bill means that the adminis- 
tration has finally admitted the costs of 
the Vietnam war. Today’s bill verifies 
the prediction I made in the campaign 
last fall that the Johnson administra- 
tion was deliberately understating the 
money needed for that conflict. It is 
difficult for me to believe that a man as 
smart as Secretary McNamara is sup- 
posed to be, could misjudge the costs of 
the war by $10 billion. Either the Sec- 
retary made a serious error in judgment 
or else he deliberately misled Congress 
and the country. Once again the Amer- 
ican people have been given reason for 
questioning the credibility of this admin- 
istration. 

We have seen several attempts within 
the Congress recently to tie the hands of 
those fighting the Vietnam war. In try- 
ing to limit the conflict, the “doves” are 
in reality prolonging it by giving com- 
fort to the enemy. The daily cost in 
American lives is the tragic result of 
these misguided efforts. While the 
pacifists within the Congress are but a 
small minority, they are noisy. It is time 
for the rest of us to let the world know 
that most Members of Congress and the 
vast majority of Americans stand firmly 
behind our fighting men in southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the importance of a successful 
prosecution of America’s Vietnamese 
actions cannot have escaped the atten- 
tion of the entire world, and our vigor- 
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ous action today in appropriating sup- 
plemental defense funds shall positively 
assert to the community of nations that 
America’s resolve to defend freedom in 
South Vietnam is strong and abiding. 

Lately, I have observed with satisfac- 
tion the undertaking of several air strikes 
against strategic targets in North Viet- 
nam, specifically against that country’s 
chief steel manufacturing plants. Nor 
should we forget the bravery of the na- 
tion of Thailand, in helping the allies’ 
effort in southeast Asia by providing 
landing facilities for our planes to strike 
the Communist enemy. 

I might add that it is high time for the 
United States to begin using the bulk of 
its military resources and advantages in 
southeast Asia to clean up this little war, 
which has dragged on all too long and 
taken all too many of the lives of our 
young men. It is high time that we 
should win this war and restore peace 
to South Vietnam. 

The whole world admits that the 
United States is a first-rate nation, a 
world power, and that North Vietnam is 
rated so far down the scale that it is 
hardly counted. Yet, North Vietnam has 
perpetuated hostilities which have been 
drawn out to an excess, in the face of the 
armed might of America and our allies. 
I am not prepared to admit to the world 
that we, the world’s first nation in re- 
sources and military strength, cannot 
crush this insignificant nation’s rebellion 
against world peace. 

Mr. Chairman, it is high time America 
exerted its utmost to win the war in Viet- 
nam, to repulse the aggression from 
North Vietnam, to restore peace and 
order and justice to South Vietnam. 
This supplemental appropriation will go 
far to insuring that America maintains 
the strength and resolve to win. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the current level of the war in Viet- 
nam should not be escalated. Just 2 
weeks ago, I voted to support our service- 
men now fighting in Vietnam on the 
basis of the war not be enlarged. I must 
therefore vote against an appropriation 
which, in the words of the Secretary of 
Defense on February 2, will cause the 
number of U.S. servicemen in Vietnam to 
“continue to increase during the next 
year and a half.” 

So far, I have gone along on my floor 
votes on Vietnam authorizations and ap- 
propriations with the administration’s 
requests, because I believe that reason- 
able doubts should be resolved in favor 
of the President where war and peace is 
at stake. 

Over the years, I have supported our 
Government’s efforts to make it plain to 
the centers of Communist power that we 
will resist Communist efforts to augment 
by violence the areas they control. I 
supported the Truman doctrine, whereby 
we underwrote with military hardware 
the efforts of the Greeks to resist a Com- 
munist takeover. I did not advocate that 
American soldiers should be sent to 
Greece to do the job that Greek soldiers 
had to do. American fighting men were 
not sent, and the Truman doctrine 
worked. 

I agreed with our leaders back in 1964 
that we should not send American boys 
to Asia to do what Asian boys ought to 
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be doing for themselves. Despite my be- 
lief, and despite grave doubts, I have for 
the last 2 years been voting for author- 
izations and appropriations which have 
seen the number of servicemen in the 
Vietnam area raised from a few thousand 
to nearly half a million; the level of mili- 
tary activities on the land and in the air 
grow; and the war escalate from a jungle 
skirmish to one of the major conflicts in 
our history. 

Our present position in Vietnam is ac- 
curately summed up in this week’s U.S. 
News & World Report, a publication 
which has supported the administration’s 
Vietnam effort: 

What lesson is there in this war so far as 
the U.S. is concerned? 

One lesson certainly seems to be that man- 
power, firepower and heavy expenditures of 
n.oney are not the entire answer to wars 
fought by a determined Asian enemy. 

The Communists use political skills and 
capitalize on social unrest and economic diffi- 
culties to help fight their war. While an 
enormous U.S. military effort may have been 
needed to prevent collapse of South Vietnam 
in 1965, that huge U.S. presence is now cre- 


ating and aggravating problems of the sort 
on which Communists thrive. 


Meanwhile, we are losing the good will 
of many thoughtful people all around 
the world. We have misread a Commu- 
nist-inspired nationalist movement in 
Vietnam as a gigantic Moscow to Pe- 
king to Hanoi to the Vietcong monolith. 
We have let our overemphasis on Viet- 
nam distort the economics and poison 
the politics of our country at home. 

By any measure of benefits and costs, 
we are devoting too much to militarism 
and Vietnam. We should restrict our 
military operation to one less costly in 
American lives and prestige. 

In my campaign for reelection last 
fall, I told my constituents that I op- 
posed further escalation in Vietnam. 
Our stated goal in South Vietnam—to 
let its people determine their future in 
their own way—can be attained with- 
out the military escalation we continue 
to employ. It is not necessary to in- 
crease the devastation of the war in 
order to signal to Hanoi and to the Viet- 
cong that we are determined to preserve 
for the people of South Vietnam a 
chance to work out their own destinies. 

The administration contends, and I 
agree, that we have demonstrated to the 
Vietcong and to Hanoi that they cannot 
take South Vietnam by force. What we 
should be doing is to hasten the free 
elections contemplated in South Viet- 
nam, so that a government responsive to 
the people of South Vietnam may take 
over the burden of working out its fu- 
ture. 

Our soldiers in Vietnam have received 
my support in carrying out their mis- 
sion. I want to continue to be able to 
support them at our present level of 
commitment. But I cannot vote for an 
appropriation which will, based on past 
experience, enlarge that mission and the 
number of Americans required to carry it 
out. We need to quiet the war down, 
not to enlarge it endlessly. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, permit 
me to state that I fully support the com- 
mittee’s action in blocking deactivation 
of our Air Force Reserve troop carrier 
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and airlift groups, and our Air National 
Guard airlift groups. 

As a matter of fact, I urged the com- 
mittee to take this action, after efforts 
to get the Defense Department to re- 
verse its decision were unsuccessful. 

To permit the Defense Department to 
strip this country or our airlift capabil- 
ity at this time, when all of southeast 
Asia may erupt in a general war, is to 
pursue a course of questionable merit. 
The whole decision by the Defense De- 
partment is based on the question of 
economy to be gained by deactivating 
these units—and at best, I consider it 
a false economy. 

Permit me to discuss briefly two Air 
Force Reserve troop carrier groups in my 
own district, scheduled to be deactivated 
as an economy move. They are the 
924th and 925th Troop Carrier Groups, 
based at Ellington Air Force Base. 

Consider these facts: 

They are authorized 20 air crews each, 
and they are 100 percent combat ready. 

They have a total of 1,500 men. They 
fly C-119-G type aircraft, and the aver- 
age of aircraft in commission ready to 
fly is 84 percent—an extremely high 
figure. 

The combat readiness rating of both 
groups is C-1, which is the highest rating 
you can receive. And these two groups 
received the only operational readiness 
inspection of either Regular or Reserve 
Air Force units wherein “no deficiencies” 
were noted in the report. During a re- 
cent inspection, 99.8 percent of the air- 
craft were in commission, all missions 
were flown as scheduled, and there were 
no aborts due to malfunction of aircraft 
or equipment. Not only have these two 
groups maintained an excellent rating, 
but they have supplied pilots to other 
units to fly aircraft when they could not 
get their own aircrews, and helped these 
units obtain C-1 ratings. 

Because of the tremendous support 
given the reserve program by the people 
of Houston, and the keen interest of the 
individual reservists, Ellington can fur- 
nish as many pilots and crews as Los 
Angeles, which has eight times the popu- 
lation of Houston. 

In addition to their excellent partici- 
pation in our defense establishment, let 
me point out that these dedicated men 
also play a vital role in another impor- 
tant program. 

These two groups are the only units in 
the reserve program that give to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration about 35 hours flying time each 
month for experimental purposes. 
NASA's Manned Spacecraft Center is but 
a short distance from Ellington Air Force 
Base, and while the cost of such partici- 
pation by the reserve groups is borne by 
NASA, deactivation of these units will 
have a detrimental impact on our space 
program, 

For their strong support of our space 
program, both units recently received 
the Reserve Officers Association award 
certificate for outstanding accomplish- 
ments. They were cited for flying more 
than 200 missions in flight test support 
of NASA’s Gemini and Apollo programs 
from May 31, 1962, to Oct. 22, 1966. 

The ability, the efficiency, the high 
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standards in the performance of duty set 
by these two groups exemplify the best 
in the tradition of our citizen-soldiers. 

They have served, they are serving, 
and they are ready to serve their country 
even more. To permit deactivation of 
such trained groups, without knowing 
what tomorrow holds for our very sur- 
vival as a Nation, is foolhardy. Econ- 
omy, yes. But not at the expense of a 
strong national defense. 

Mr, SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support H.R. 7123 which will 
provide an additional $12,213,320,000 for 
the support of operations in southeast 
Asia during fiscal 1967. 

There are those who would complicate 
this appropriations process by attaching 
limitations upon the use of funds 
through policy pronuoncements in what 
is solely a money bill. 

We have a tremendous responsibility 
to the approximately 425,000 Americans 
fighting in Vietnam today. It is a con- 
stitutional responsibility of providing 
the funds to give our boys the weapons, 
food, clothing, and other equipment to 
sustain them in their dangerous mission. 

A year ago I pledged my support of 
our boys in Vietnam. At that time we 
debated a supplemental appropriation of 
$4.8 billion for the 1966 defense budget. 
We had approximately 200,000 boys in 
Vietnam. Today the figure has more 
than doubled. 

We all hope and pray that military 
operations in Vietnam can be ended 
successfully and honorably at an early 
date. Meanwhile, we have little choice 
but to support our boys in their life and 
death struggle with the Communists in 
Vietnam. There should be no strings 
tied to our support of their efforts. 

Since coming to Congress I have time 
and again declared the need for main- 
taining both manned bombers and 
missiles in the United States weapons 
system. The nature of the war in Viet- 
nam has reinforced the arguments for 
manned aircraft of all types in our de- 
fense planning for the foreseeable 
future. 

This Nation’s military experts have 
testified to this fact year after year. 
Congress has responded year after year 
by providing funds for continued bomber 
production, accelerated research and de- 
velopment on a new manned strategic 
aircraft. But the leadership in the 
Pentagon has been reluctant to use those 
funds fully. 

The B-52 bomber today serves as one 
of the workhorses of the Air Force in the 
war in Vietnam. The B-52 was planned 
to serve as a strategic nuclear bomber. 
It has been modified to carry conven- 
tional weapons for its mission in Viet- 
nam. Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified to the 
effectiveness of the B-52 before the 
House Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations on February 20, 1967. Follow- 
ing is an excerpt from the hearings: 

Mr. Manon. General, has the role of the 
B-52 been very important or dramatic in this 
war? I am not trying to indicate to the con- 
trary, but I would like a little fuller under- 
standing. = 

General WHEELER; The best witness on this 
score would probably be General Westmore- 
land. He has emphasized to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretary on a number of 
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occasions his great satisfaction with the re- 
sult of the B-52 strikes. He points out that 
they are able to take under fire targets which 
cannot even be seen by the tactical fighters 
because they do have to have an aiming 
point. With this very heavy volume of large 
bombs he is able to destroy these emplace- 
ments. I have seen—and so has the Secre- 
tary—the results of this pattern bombing in 
Vietnam. It is quite dramatic; it rearranges 
the landscape. The next best witnesses, I 
believe, are the Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese themselves. They testify that one of 
the most dreaded weapons we have is the 
B-52 because, as they say, they never know 
until the ground starts to erupt that the 
aircraft is even in the area. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, there are many 
of us in the House who continue to ques- 
tion the credibility of the defense budg- 
eting process. 

We remember that the fiscal 1966 de- 
fense budget was underestimated by some 
$15 billion. 

Today we are acting upon a supple- 
mental appropriations bill of over $12 
billion which is for the year ending June 
30, 1967, and it has been only 6 months 
since final passage of a $59 billion defense 
budget for this fiscal year. 

When we debated the 1967 defense 
budget in the last session of Congress, 
minority members on the subcommittee 
declared that the defense budget for fis- 
cal 1967 was underfunded by a substan- 
tial amount. 

In reading the hearings on this supple- 
mental appropriation, I have noted that 
the Secretary of Defense advised the 
subcommittee that there will be no fur- 
ther need for additional defense appro- 
priations in this fiscal year, and he also 
has stated that barring unforeseen 
emergencies it will not be necessary to 
supplement the fiscal 1968 budget even 
if the war in Vietnam continues. 

Our concern must be for a strong 
America prepared for any emergency. 
The minority stated the case clearly last 
year when it declared: 

What could be more penny wise and 
pound foolish than to save a few cents on 
defense today only to lose the peace to- 
morrow? The most expensive weapon is one 
that is not good enough for its intended pur- 
pose or not available when needed. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote for H.R. 7123, the supple- 
mental defense appropriations bill. 

I do so with grave reservations, espe- 
cially because I deeply regret that in re- 
cent weeks the administration, instead of 
taking steps to deescalate the conflict in 
Vietnam and devoting its full energies to 
bringing Hanoi and the National Libera- 
tion Front to the negotiating table, has 
instead increased the intensity of the 
conflict, particularly in North Vietnam. 
I am very much afraid that this escala- 
tion will be met by comparable escala- 
tion on the other side and that a success- 
ful conclusion of our efforts in South 
Vietnam will not be hastened. More- 
over, the prospects for negotiations now 
seem more remote than ever. At the 
same time, I must say that the intransi- 
gent nature of recent statements ema- 
nating from Hanoi, particularly Ho Chi 
Minh’s reply to the Pope’s appeal for 
peace, give substance to the view that 
Hanoi is not interested in serious nego- 
tiations. 

If, as these events portend, a nego- 
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tiated settlement cannot be achieved, I 
am afraid that the conflict will continue 
for a long, long time. My own estimate 
is that it will take 5 to 10 years for a suc- 
cessful outcome to be achieved in South 
Vietnam, in terms of obtaining the active 
support of the people for the effort to 
resist a Communist takeover. In the 
meantime, our forces in Vietnam will 
have to be supplied, equipped, and 
supported. 

It is clear that many of the items cov- 
ered in H.R. 7123 are necessary for these 
purposes, and therefore I would not want 
to be recorded as favoring this bill’s de- 
feat. However, as I have frequently 
stated in the past, Iam not satisfied with 
the administration’s efforts to bring this 
conflict to a satisfactory conclusion, and 
my vote in no way indicates the con- 
trary. 

I will support any amendments to the 
bill that would indicate a desire of the 
Congress that the administration should 
take additional steps to get negotiations 
started, both with Hanoi and with the 
NLF, over and above what has been done 
thus far. 

While I believe that substantial sums 
could be saved if the United States were 
to take the steps which I favor to initiate 
deescalation of the conflict in South 
Vietnam and speed the process of nego- 
tiation, I have no reason to believe that 
the bulk of the appropriations provided 
for in this bill would not still be required, 

Some of my colleagues intend to vote 
against this bill, not so much because 
they want or expect the bill to be de- 
feated, but as a method of protest against 
the administration’s Vietnam policy or 
some aspects of it. While I respect their 
reasons for so doing, I do not for myself 
wish to cast my vote for such a purpose, 
nor do I believe that such a gesture would 
have any beneficial influence on the di- 
rection of our national policy. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote against this supplemental appro- 
priation for Vietnam. My reasons for 
voting against this measure were set 
forth during the debate on the $4.5 bil- 
lion supplemental authorization. I wish 
to restate these views briefly. 

The current position of our Govern- 
ment is that the Vietcong forces and the 
political movement known as the Na- 
tional Liberation Front are merely tools 
of Hanoi. Under this theory the Front 
is a mere servant carrying out Hanoi’s 
aggressive designs. 

This view fails to conform to the facts 
as depicted by most scholars who have 
written on the subject. It fails to ac- 
knowledge the facts as related by Doug- 
las Pike in his book on the Vietcong. Mr. 
Pike served extensively with the USIA 
in Vietnam and analyzed documents and 
statements from Hanoi and the Front. 

The U.S. Government is not dealing 
with the realities of Vietnam, but with 
self-manufactured myths. While I re- 
main mildly optimistic about the pros- 
pects for ultimately achieving peace, our 
current policies will cost this Nation far 
more in resources and manpower than if 
our policies were grounded on reality. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have already made clear my intention 
to oppose this appropriation. Its purpose 
is to support and expand a policy which 
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I believe to be profoundly at odds with 
our national interest and the cause of 
world peace. 

I have questioned our policy for the 
past 2 years. While doing so, however, 
I have always held out hope that our 
Government, acting on what it repre- 
sented as a policy of limited aims, would 
ultimately accept a negotiated, compro- 
mise settlement in Vietnam. Yet, it now 
seems clear to me that, in the past few 
months, the administration has fully re- 
solved to seek total victory in South Viet- 
nam. The evidence is considerable. 

We misrepresented the Tet truce with 
claims of “massive buildup” by our ad- 
versaries—in order to avoid an extension 
of the cease-fire and to justify a resump- 
tion of bombing. 

We refuse to do now what we were 
willing to do last year—initiate a cessa- 
tion of bombings without any prior de- 
mand for reciprocity. 

We stepped up our military activities 
in the north with artillery barrages 
across the demilitarized zone, naval 
shelling of shore installations, mine 
drops in rivers and other waterways, and 
air bombardment of industrial com- 
plexes. 

Events yesterday confirmed signs that 
the administration has decided to take 
the war to a new level. It was a most 
disturbing day. 

The President chose to inform us that 
the debate on Vietnam is over saying: 

I think that most of our citizens have, after 
a very penetrating debate, which is our 
democratic heritage, reached a common un- 
derstanding on the meaning and on the ob- 
jectives of that struggle. 


Later on, we learned again that “we 
have all reached broad agreement in our 
basic objectives in Vietnam.” 

The President may speak for himself 
and for his advisers. It is clear that they 
have indeed reached “broad agreement 
in our basic objectives in Vietnam.” But, 
for many others in Congress and for mil- 
lions of thoughtful American citizens, 
the “penetrating debate” is not over. 

We have not “reached a common un- 
derstanding on the meaning and on the 
objectives of that struggle.” 

Speeches, editorials, and other forms 
of protest will continue—and that is con- 
sistent with our “democratic heritage.” 

Nor can we accept the position with re- 
gard to this war the President offered the 
Tennessee Legislature yesterday: 

It was two years ago that we were forced 
to choose, forced to make a decision between 
major commitments in defense of South Viet- 
nam or retreat. 


That has never been the choice con- 
gressional critics have formulated. 

But has grown clear that it is indeed 
the choice the President sees: win or lose, 
persevere, or collapse, bring home the 
coonskin and nail it on the wall or tuck 
tail and run. The world has become the 
ae a very penetrating de- 

And while the issues have been this 
clear, the President continued, critics of 
the war have apparently been guilty of 
“moral double-bookkeeping:” The deeds 
of the Vietcong go largely unnoted in the 
public debate.“ 


Such accusations, the implications 
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they project and the impression they in- 
tend to promote, do not deserve the dig- 
nity of rejoinder. They do not permit 
any debate at all—penetrating or not. 

And so yesterday the President moved 
the Nation further up the ladder. He 
again precluded initiatives for peace and 
reaffirmed the “principle of reciprocity.” 
And, indeed, he lay the groundwork for 
retreating from that position: 

The United States cannot and will not re- 
duce its activities unless and until there is 
some reduction on the other side. 


“Unless and until”—which can easily 
be understood as a demand for prior 
rather than simultaneous deescalation 
by the North Vietnamese. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is more 
urgent that objections be raised and dis- 
sent be heard. This I can best do by 
opposing this supplemental defense ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, as I ex- 
plained on March 2 when the supple- 
mental authorization for Vietnam was 
before us, that authorization and this ap- 
propriation allow the administration to 
continue its policy of escalation. In my 
speech on March 2, I documented in de- 
tail the history of escalation since the 
Vietnam appropriation last year. I will 
not repeat this analysis, but I do want 
to note that, since the House voted on the 
authorization just 2 weeks ago, the 
administration has further escalated 
the war by mining rivers, naval bombard- 
ment of North Vietnam, and bombing 
industrial installations in North Viet- 
nam. There is now talk of sending an 
additional 50,000 troops to North Viet- 
nam. 

The course of escalation has been fol- 
lowed for a year. The bombing of North 
Vietnam hac not brought that country 
to its knees. While we have escalated 
militarily, we have not escalated diplo- 
matically. 

This winter it seemed that, if the sug- 
gestions of the Secretary General of the 
United Nations and the Pope were heeded 
and if the bombing were ended for a long 
enough time to work out the complex de- 
tails of setting up negotiations, a peace 
conference might have resulted. With- 
in our own country distinguished and 
loyal Americans have urged that the 
bombing of North Vietnam cease. Just 
recently Senator RopertT F. KENNEDY 
proposed such a course. I believe that 
the distinguished Senator performed a 
service to the Nation by his well-reasoned 
speech. 

An examination of the whole record 
shows that peace through honorable 
negotiations has not been pursued with 
the same determination as the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an alternative 
to our present policy—a negotiated set- 
tlement—which would further our na- 
tional interest. I have recommended 
certain proposals which I believe would 
help achieve a diplomatic resolution of 
the war. 

The first step toward reaching a settle- 
ment should be the cessation of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

The United States should propose to 
the North Vietnamese Government, the 
South Vietnamese Government, and the 
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National Liberation Front four-party ne- 
gotiations to secure a cease-fire in Viet- 
nam. 

The United States should seek appro- 
priate sponsorship of an international 
conference to guarantee agreements 
reached by the belligerents and effective 
neutralization of southeast Asia. 

The United States must support truly 
free elections in South Vietnam. It 
must further be prepared to accept what- 
ever role for the National Liberation 
Front results from such elections. 

Many Americans are courageously 
fighting and dying in Vietnam. The toll 
of this war on the South Vietnamese 
themselves is horrendous. By voting 
against this appropriation, we can help 
to influence the policymakers to seek 
negotiations rather than extended esca- 
lation. We must not let future genera- 
tions say of us that we did not seek an 
honorable peace. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia: On page 7, after line 13, insert the 
following: 

“GENERAL PrOVISION.—None of the funds 
appropriated in this Act shall be available 
for the implementation of any plan to in- 
vade North Vietnam with ground forces of 
the United States, except in time of war.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr, Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. It appears to be a limita- 
tion, but it is in fact legislation, and I 
make a point of order on that ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown], desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services has seen fit to raise a point of 
order in connection with my amendment 
in view of the language which is already 
contained in the bill with regard to lim- 
itations on expenditures with regard to 
airlift and in view of the precedents of 
the House with regard to limitations of 
this sort. I would hope that the chair- 
man will very carefully review the prece- 
dents in this case, because I think that 
the ruling you might make will have con- 
siderable impact on the nature of future 
amendments which can be offered to ap- 
propriation bills. 

I would like to cite for the benefit of 
the Chairman Cannon’s precedents, 
paragraph 1657: 

On March 22, 1922, the War Department 
appropriation bill was under consideration 
in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, when this paragraph 
was read: 

“No part of the appropriations made here- 
in for pay of the Army shall be used, ex- 
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cept in time of emergency, for the payment 
of troops garrisoned in China or for pay- 
ment of more than 500 officers and enlisted 
men on the Continent of Europe; nor shall 
such appropriations be used, except in time 
of emergency! 


And I call your attention specifically 

to the phrase “except in time of 
emergency“ 
“for the payment of more than 5,000 en- 
listed men in the Panama Canal Zone or 
more than 5,000 enlisted men in the Ha- 
walian Islands.” 


A point of order was made against this 
amendment on the same grounds that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], has just made 
his point of order—that it constituted 
legislation in a general appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the then chairman, 
Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, ruled, in 
part, as follows: 

The Chair will be very frank in saying 
that he is so much opposed to this proposi- 
tion that he has tried to find some way of 
holding it out of order. But the Chair does 
not see how that is possible in any way in 
compliance with the rules of the House. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is further 
elaboration upon this in that particular 
paragraph. There are a number of other 
similar passages. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WRIGHT). 
Chair—— 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, may I complete my state- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California. 

Mr, BROWN of California, The clause 
which as I understand it could be con- 
sidered to be perfected is that “except 
in time of war’—I call attention of the 
chairman to a precisely similar limita- 
tion wherein there is stated: except in 
i of emergency” is contained there- 
n. 

I will cite further, Mr. Chairman, para- 
graph 1579 of Cannon’s Procedure which 
begins: 

The House may by limitation on a general 
appropriation bill provide that an appro- 
priation shall be available contingent on a 
future event. 


This is elaborated upon further in 
that paragraph, and I trust that the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WricutT], will read it. There are several 
points cited there in support of that pro- 
cedure to place such limitation and have 
been ruled germane and not legislation 
in an appropriation bill. 

There is also a further provision to the 
effect that no part of an appropriation 
shall be available unless a certain procla- 
mation should have been issued and ad- 
mitted as a limitation. 

This is previously in a proclamation. 
This is actually a statement in time of 
war, which merely means that the pow- 
ers of Congress to declare war should 
have been exercised. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
if we are to observe the precedents and 
if we are concerned at all in urging the 
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exercise of the power of the Congress, 
this certainly does place a valid limita- 
tion on this particular appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wricut). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Chair is aware of the precedents 
cited by the gentleman from California 
LMr. Brown]. 

It appears clear to the Chair that the 
effect of the amendment would be to im- 
pose a limitation upon the funds pro- 
vided in this appropriation bill. It is 
not within the province of the Chair to 
pass judgment upon the broad philo- 
sophical intent or purpose or, indeed, 
upon the broad philosophical effect of 
such an amendment. 

The amendment, under the rules, ap- 
pears clearly to follow precedents. Its 
effect would be to restrict the application 
for funds otherwise provided in the bill, 
and it appears to the Chair that the 
amendment is in order as a limitation 
upon an appropriation bill—and the 
Chair so rules. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I appre- 
ciate the ruling of the Chair. I place the 
amendment before the House primarily 
because it is my desire to see the House 
decide for itself if it wishes at any point 
in its operations to exercise any control 
whatsoever upon the course of the mili- 
tary activities of this Nation which, in 
my opinion, are leading this Nation 
down the path to calamity. 

I wish to bring to the Committee’s at- 
tention some bare figures which relate to 
our involvement in Vietnam, figures 
which have been pointed out many times 
before, but which perhaps we can too 
easily overlook. 

The total cost of the war: 

On page 77 of the President’s budget 
for this year there is listed under the 
column ‘‘New obligational authority” the 
amount which has been programed 
through fiscal 1968 for the Department 
of Defense in connection with Vietnam, 
a total of $58,315 million since 1965. 

I might add, of course, that this is but 
a fraction of the total funds expended 
on Vietnam. As one or more of the dis- 
tinguished members of the minority 
pointed out, these bare figures with 
respect to obligational authority do not 
reflect the total military cost of this war. 
It exceeds this by a figure which I would 
estimate at around 25 percent, as far as 
the Department of Defense is concerned. 

With regard to manpower: 

The same budget book, page 77, shows 
on June 30, 1964, we had 2,685,000 men 
under arms, of whom 21,000 were in 
South Vietnam. As of December 31, 
1966, just 3 months past, we had 
3,329,000 men under arms of whom 455,- 
000 were in Vietnam. Our total military 
forces had increased by 644,000, of whom 
some 434,000 were in Vietnam. I am 
not aware of the location of the other 
210,000 men, and I doubt that they were 
included as part of the cost of the war, 
but I suspect that they are in the mili- 
tary primarily because of the war. 

We have, in addition to these figures, 
appropriated billions of dollars more for 
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other programs affecting Vietnam. In 
AID programs, for example—and I do 
not have the exact total figures—over 
the past 10 to 12 years I suspect that 
this aggregates somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 billion. 

The casualty figures, as of the latest 
date I have, now show almost 8,000 dead 
and 45,836 wounded. This figure is in- 
creasing at a rapid pace. 

I cited earlier in the general debate 
some indications of how the future ap- 
pears in this situation. And even the 
most optimistic observers that I have 
been able to find predict continued in- 
volvement for 5 to 10 years—and that is 
presuming we can attain an early mili- 
tary victory in terms of complete defeat 
of the main forces now arrayed against 
us. It will mean, then, a continued in- 
volvement in South Vietnam for 5 to 
10 years, an expenditure of a minimum 
of $10 billion a year, and the involve- 
ment of 300,000 American troops during 
that period of time. 

What do these figures add up to? In 
my opinion—and this is just a personal 
estimate—as of June 30, 1967, which is 
the end of this fiscal year, we will have 
spent roughly $50 billion. By the termi- 
nation of the next fiscal year, the one 
we are considering now, it will be $75 
billion. By the time we have extricated 
ourselves from the path that we are now 
following, and seem dedicated to, it will 
be a minimum of $150 billion. 

Iam not saying this to frighten you. I 
am just stating it in order to place it all 
in one perspective so that we may have a 
total picture of what is involved. 

I believe these figures that I am citing 
are optimistic. They do not, for in- 
stance, reflect the possibility of this war 
expanding on a similar scale into Thai- 
land or Laos. They do not reflect the 
possibility of invasion of North Viet- 
nam which would require at a minimum 
the doubling of our commitment of man- 
power and money. They do not include 
the possibility of intervention by Com- 
munist China, which today is a stronger 
possibility. These, then, are conserva- 
tive figures that I am offering to you. 

I reiterate, Mr. Chairman, that the 
reason I offered my amendment was to 
see if this Congress at long last is willing 
to take one responsible step in the direc- 
tion of applying some sort of limit or 
guide on our involvement in Vietnam. 

My amendment states that none of 
this money will be used to invade North 
Vietnam unless the Congress formally 
declares war. 

Is it not our wish that Congress have 
any role whatsoever in this spiraling 
commitment of our resources and man- 
power throughout the world? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemen has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have brought this amendment 
before this body in the belief that it is 
the best, easiest, and most straightfor- 
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ward vehicle through which this Con- 
gress can exercise its voice. 

I know of no responsible voice in the 
administration who would support an 
invasion of North Vietnam. 

There is no responsible Member of this 
body who says they want to invade North 
Vietnam. 

In fact, if I may cite the views of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the other body 
in debate just within the last week or 
two, he says: 

I am strongly opposed to any invasion of 
North Vietnam. 


This is in the February 28, 1967, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at page 4717. 

Later in the same debate, he reiterated 
this point and said: 

I am opposed to landing one American sol- 
dier on the shores of North Vietnam. 


Now, if there is any Member of the 
Congress who would be in the position 
most likely to argue for such a view of 
expanding the war to North Vietnam, I 
think it might be the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services in the other body. Yet he is on 
record as being opposed to it. 

There is no responsible voice raised 
anywhere for the invasion of North 
Vietnam, and my amendment gives you 
the opportunity, in view of this, to estab- 
lish a voice for the Congress in this com- 
plicated situation by telling the military 
that it cannot spend this money for an 
invasion of North Vietnam with ground 
troops unless the Congress declares war. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. I would like to say to 
the able gentleman that I do not agree 
with him in his point of view, and I can- 
not support his amendment. 

I believe that the course we are pur- 
suing is the best course to pursue. But 
I do want to commend the gentleman in 
taking what I believe to be the right ap- 
proach. If one has a question with re- 
spect to our policy, offer an amendment 
like this, in a germane way, and give this 
body an opportunity to pass on it in a 
reasonable length of time, and to decide 
the issue. 

The able Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole has ruled that it is per- 
fectly proper for this amendment to be 
offered and the able gentleman has of- 
fered the amendment. Now his col- 
3 will have a chance to vote upon 
t. 

How much more desirable is that 
course of action and that policy as illus- 
trated by the able gentleman from Cali- 
fornia here today than the practice 
which may have been engaged in certain 
places of making well advertised and 
long policy speeches which are designed 
to have and can only have the effect of 
either trying to arouse public opinion 
against the course of our Government 
or to give comfort to those who think 
that there may be disunity in America— 
without an amendment ever being of- 
fered to give his colleagues a chance to 
vote on any particular matter? 

So I think our colleague, the gentleman 
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from California has set a good example 
which might well be followed in perhaps 
both branches of the Congress rather 
than some of the policies that have been 
pursued in the past. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I wish to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida for his complimentary remarks. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I would 
just like to say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Florida, that I am glad he 
appreciates the advantages of the proce- 
dure in the House. 

Mr. BROWN of California. May I say 
that I was so convinced that every Mem- 
ber of this body would want to be in sup- 
port of this amendment—and I was a 
little disappointed to hear the gentleman 
from Florida say that he was going to 
oppose it—that I had intended to ask as 
a matter of fact, and I failed to do so 
only by oversight, if the distinguished 
chairman would be willing to accept this 
amendment? 

I take it the gentleman does not wish 
to respond at this point. 

May I say, as I indicated before, that 
there is no responsible Member of the 
Congress of the United States who has 
indicated that it is the policy or desire 
of the United States to effectuate the in- 
vasion of North Vietnam. That is not 
to say that this course has not been urged 
upon us. It is, for example, urged upon 
us by Premier Nguyen Cao Ky. 

He has long advocated an invasion of 
the north. In response to the question 
last August he made the following reply. 
He was asked, “Do you think we have to 
invade North Vietnam to win the war?” 

He answered, “Definitely, yes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from California is rec- 
ognized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is not the invasion of 
North Vietnam a moot question? Have 
we not already invaded North Vietnam? 

Mr. BROWN of California. The gen- 
tleman is well aware of the fact that our 
entire involvement in Vietnam has gone 
upward by steps. At each step we have 
always said that the next step was defi- 
nitely related to the step before. It is 
true, as the gentleman indicates, we are 
not only bombing North Vietnam, but we 
are shelling them from naval vessels, and 
we have our artillery shooting into 
North Vietnam. If one wished to con- 
struct a logical case, one would say, 
“What is the difference between doing 
this and invading them?” 

But the very point you make is good 
reason why the Congress should specify 
that they wish to say, We draw the line 
here.” 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If your amendment 
should be adopted, would it not mean, 
in the absence of a declaration of war, 
for all practical purposes that we were 
forthwith ending the bombing and the 
shelling of targets in North Vietnam? 

Mr. BROWN of California. No, it 
would not, because the amendment pro- 
vides that the funds shall not be avail- 
able for implementing any plan to in- 
vade North Vietnam with ground forces. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. If the 
gentleman will not raise objection to my 
asking for another 2 minutes, I shall 
be happy to yield. 

Mr. HALL. I believe the gentleman 
from Missouri has been very lenient in 
allowing a continuation of the gentle- 
man by unanimous consent up until 
now, to determine for certain if the gen- 
tleman from California was truly intent 
and serious. 

I simply want to say that lest the rec- 
ord shows your inference—in fact, the 
implication, that no responsible Member 
of Congress has raised any point against 
this, that I am, and I think the vote, 
when it is taken, will indicate what the 
great majority of the Members of Con- 
gress believe to be the function of the 
Commander in Chief and the executive 
branch. We need no more bars to “pur- 
suit beyond the Yalu,” as we imposed on 
our forces in the so-called Korean in- 
cident. We raise the Army, as I said in 
colloquy with the distinguished chair- 
man, and we support it. We determine 
the policy. But we do not tell the exec- 
utive branch how to run the operation. 
We are in strong moral support of any- 
thing necessary to defend our men in 
South Vietnam whether they are com- 
mitted for proper cause or not, in the 
first place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
additional time I received was taken by 
my distinguished Republican colleagues, 
I ask unanimous consent that I have 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I had just 
started to quote from the response of 
Marshal Ky with regard to a question 
about an invasion of North Vietnam. 
He said: 

Definitely yes. . . as I have mentioned 
earlier, as long as the North, beyond the 
seventeenth parallel, is safe, and they will 
be able to continue to send troops down 
here—as long as they continue infiltration, 
subversion, it means we'll continue to have 
ambushes, assassinations. There will be no 
real peace. 


Many times, Ky has amplified his feel- 
ing that the only course available to 
South Vietnam is to take over all of North 
Vietnam and to rule North Vietnam as 
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a part of a unified Vietnam, which uni- 
fication was, of course, the original in- 
tent of the Geneva agreements of 1954. 

So I am offering this amendment in 
order, in effect, to create a decision point 
for the Members of this Congress. There 
is no question that if we invade North 
Vietnam with land forces, we involve the 
main forces of the North Vietnamese 
Army, placing another 300,000 to 500,000 
men on the other side, which, if the 
needed ratio is to be maintained, will 
demand at least 1 million men on our 
side in order to win a military victory 
over them. If we do this, we leave the 
way open for the involvement of the 
10-million-man army of China, and if 
the same ratio holds, it would require 
50 million troops on our side in order to 
contain them in a ground war. 

I believe this is the proper time and 
place for the Congress to draw the line. 
Do you wish to be on record or not? I 
urge you to support this amendment. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
The President, when he submitted this 
supplemental request to the House of 
Representatives, to the Congress, said: 

These funds are needed to sustain our 
combat operations and to supply our field 
forces with the aircraft, weapons, ammuni- 
tion and equipment they must have to fight 
aggression in Vietnam, 


A bill of the nature of the one which 
we have before us is no place to tie the 
hands of the Commander in Chief. It 
is no place to telescope our shots when 
we are in an emergency situation, such 
as we are in today in Vietnam. There- 
fore I believe the House should vote down 
this amendment and not tie the hands 
of the Commander in Chief. The situa- 
tion in the southeast Asia area is dan- 
gerous. At this time I believe this 
amendment would not be in the best in- 
terests and welfare of our Nation and 
the free world. Therefore, I respectfully 
request the House to vote this amend- 
ment down. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I wish to express agreement with the 
views of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Lipscoms] that approval of the 
pending amendment would not be in the 
best interests of the United States or of 
our fighting forces in Vietnam. It would 
tend to give a sanctuary to the enemy 
which the enemy does not presently 
have. It would tip the hand of this coun- 
try in advance. We are engaged in a 
war. Under our system of government, 
the President is our Commander in Chief. 
I do not believe it would be desirable for 
us to hobble the Commander in Chief 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and others 
who have the responsibility for the con- 
duct of our military affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the ap- 
proval of this amendment would give 
aid and comfort to those in Hanoi who 
are holding out against settlement of the 
controversy in southeast Asia at the 
peace table. 

I believe it would further complicate 
the problems in international affairs 
confronting our country. 

I do not in any way challenge the good 
intentions of the gentleman from Cali- 
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fornia [Mr. Brown]. I know he is seek- 
ing a way to further the best interests of 
our country, but I do take sharp dis- 
agreement with his view. I would read 
the amendment again, to further empha- 
size the point which I make in opposi- 
tion to the pending amendment. The 
amendment says: 

None of the funds appropriated in this 
act shall be available for the implementation 
of any plan to invade North Viet-Nam with 
ground forces of the United States, except 
in time of war. 


I am not so sure what one could con- 
strue “implementation of any plan” to 
mean, but our military men would be 
derelict in their duty if they were not 
constantly making plans to meet all sorts 
of contingencies in connection with this 
war. We do not know what turn the war 
will take, nor whether other countries 
may project themselves into it. To deny 
the military the right to make plans for 
the continued implementation of the 
war, even to ground forces in North 
Vietnam, would be, in my opinion, a mis- 
take. 

Would the ammunition procured and 
the weapons procured under this bill, in 
a sense, be a part of the implementa- 
tion of any plan that would involve in- 
vasion should the war take a turn which 
would require that? I say to the House, 
Mr. Chairman, that we ought to attempt 
to keep the opponent off balance. We 
ought not to show any lack of resolution 
or will. We ought to stand firm for a 
settlement of this war on honorable 
terms. We should not agree to tie our 
hands behind us. We should give the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff sufficient flexi- 
bility to plan and to execute the war. 
The short-range and long-range welfare 
of the United States is involved in this 
conflict. 

I say to the Members that the ap- 
proval of this amendment would be very 
bad indeed. 

By voting down the amendment— 
which I confidently expect to happen— 
we do not mean that we favor an inva- 
sion by ground troops of North Vietnam. 
We would mean, by such a vote of disap- 
proval of the amendment, that we do not 
want to restrict the hands of those who 
are seeking to bring this war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Our country, by honorable means, has 
leaned over backward, through the ex- 
pression of the President and otherwise, 
to show a disposition to settle the war 
and to end the bloodshed and the cost of 
the war otherwise. So let us not restrict 
the flexibility of the President as he 
seeks to achieve a successful conclusion 
of this war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Brown]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. IcHorp) there 
were—ayes 2, noes 123. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Wricut, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 7123) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 385, nays 11, not voting 36, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—385 

Abbitt Collier Gray 
Abernethy Colmer Green, Oreg. 
Adams Conable Green, Pa, 
Addabbo Conte Griffiths 
Albert Corbett Gross 
Anderson, Nl. Cowger Grover 
Anderson, Cramer Gubser 

Tenn. Culver Gude 
Andrews, Ala. Cunningham Gurney 
Andrews, Curtis Haley 

N. Dak. Daniels Hall 
Annunzio Davis, Ga. Halleck 
Arends Davis, Wis Halpern 
Ashbrook de la Garza Hamilton 
Ashley Delaney Hammer- 
Ashmore Dellenback schmidt 
Aspinall Denney Hanley 
Ayres Derwinski Hanna 
Baring Devine Hansen, Idaho 
Barrett Dickinson Hansen, Wash 
Bates iggs Hardy 
Battin Dingell Harrison 
Belcher le Harsha 
Bell Donohue Harvey 
Bennett Dowdy Hathaway 
Berry Downing Hays 
Betts Dulski Hechler, W. Va. 
Bevill Duncan Heckler, Mass. 
Blester Dwyer Helstoski 
Bingham Eckhardt Henderson 
Blackburn Edmondson Hicks 
Blanton wards, Ala. Holifield 
Blatnik Edwards, La Holland 
Boggs berg Horton 
Boland Erlenborn Hosmer 
Bolling Howard 
Bolton Eshleman Hull 
Brademas Everett Hungate 
Brasco Evins,Tenn. Hunt 
Bray Fallon Hutchinson 
Brinkley Farbstein Ichord 
Brock Fascell Irwin 
Brooks Feighan Jarman 
Broomfield Findley Joelson 
Brotzman Fino Johnson, Calif, 
Brown, Mich. Flood Johnson, Pa. 
Brown, Ohio Flynt Jonas 
Broyhill, N.C. Foley Jones, Ala. 
Buchanan Ford, Gerald R. Jones, Mo. 
Burke, Fla. Ford, Jones, N.C. 
Burke, Mass. Wiliam D. Karsten 
Burleson Fountain Karth 
Burton, Utah r Kazen 
Bush Friede Kee 
Byrne, Pa. Fulton, Pa. Kelly 
Byrnes, Wis. Fuqua King, Calif. 
Cabell Galifianakis King, N.Y, 
Carey Gallagher Kirwan 
Carter Gardner Kleppe 
Cederberg Garmatz Kluczynski 
Celler Gathings Kornegay 
Chamberlain Gettys Kupferman 
Clark Giaimo Kuykendall 
Clausen, Gibbons Kyl 

Don H. Gilbert Kyros 
Clawson,Del Gonzalez Laird 
Cleveland Goodell Landrum 
Cohelan Goodling Langen 


Latta Ottinger Smith, Okla. 
Lennon Passman Snyder 
Lipscomb Patten Springer 
Lloyd Pepper Stafford 
Long, La. Perkins S ers 
Lukens Pettis Stanton 
McCarthy Philbin Steed 
McClory Pickle Steiger, Ariz 
McClure Pike Steiger, Wis 
McCulloch Poage Stephens 
McDade ff Stratton 
McDonald, Pollock Stubblefield 
Mich. Price, III Stuckey 
McEwen Price, Tex. Sullivan 
McFall Pryor Taft 
McMillan Pucinski Talcott 
Macdonald, Purcell Taylor 
Mass. Quie Teague, Calif. 
MacGregor Quillen Teague, Tex. 
Machen Railsback Tenzer 
Madden Randall Thompson, Ga. 
Mahon Rarick Thompson, N.J. 
Reid, III Thomson, Wis. 
Marsh Reid, N.Y. Tuck 
Mathias, Calif. Reifel Tunney 
Mathias,Md. Reinecke Udall 
Matsunaga Rhodes, Ariz. Uliman 
Rhodes, Pa. Utt 
Mayne Robe Van Deerlin 
Meeds Robison Vander Jagt 
Meskill Rodino Vanik 
Michel Rogers, Colo. Vigorito 
Miller, Calif. Rogers, Fla. Waggonner 
Miller, Ohio Ronan Waldie 
Mills Rooney, N.Y Walker 
Minish Rostenkowski Wampler 
Mink Roth Watkins 
Minshall Roudebush Watson 
Mize ush Watts 
Monagan Royba Whalen 
Montgomery Rumsfeld Whalley 
oore Ruppe White 
Moorhead St Germain Whitener 
Morgan St, Onge Whitten 
rris, N. Mex. Sandman Widnall 
Morse, Mass. Satterfield Wiggins 
Morton Saylor Williams, Pa. 
Moss Schadeberg Wilson, Bob 
Multer Scherle Wilson, 
Murphy, Scheuer Charles H. 
Murphy, N.Y. Schneebeli Winn 
Myers Schweiker Wolff 
Natcher Schwengel Wright 
edzi Scott Wyatt 
Nelsen Selden Wydler 
Nichols Shriver Wylie 
Nix Sikes Wyman 
O'Hara, Ill. Sisk Yates 
O'Hara, Mich. Skubitz Young 
O'Konski Slack Younger 
Olsen Smith, Calif. Zablocki 
O'Neal, Ga. Smith, Iowa Zion 
O'Neill, Mass, Smith, N.Y. Zwach 
NAYS—11 
Brown, Calif. Edwards, Calif. Reuss 
Burton, Calif. Fraser Rosenthal 
Conyers Kastenmeier Ryan 
Dow Mosher 
NOT VOTING—36 
Adair Evans, Colo. Patman 
Bow Fisher Pelly 
Broyhill, Va. Fulton, Tenn. Pirnie 
Button Hagan Pool 
Cahill Hawkins Rees 
Casey Hébert Resnick 
Clancy Herlong Riegle 
Corman Jacobs Rivers 
Daddario Keith Rooney, Pa. 
Dawson Leggett Shipley 
Dent Long, Md, Williams, Miss. 
Dorn Martin Willis 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk anncunced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr, Clancy. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Pool. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Willis. 
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Mr. Rivers with Mr. Long of Maryland. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Evans of 
Colorado. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill just passed may 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include certain reprints and pertinent ex- 
traneous matter. 

I ask that all Members may have 5 
legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed and include therewith brief 
pertinent extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE TO FILE ANNUAL RE- 
PORT ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee may be allowed to file 
its annual report on the Economic Re- 
port of the President with the Clerk of 
the House tomorrow, March 17, 1967. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask what the 
request was? 

Mr. BOLLING. It is for the routine 
filing of the report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee on the Economic Re- 
port of the President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMA- 
TION OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO SIT TODAY DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs may be permitted to sit today dur- 
ing general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 


CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 6950, TO 
RESTORE THE INVESTMENT 
CREDIT AND THE ALLOWANCE OF 
ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION IN 
THE CASE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 389 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 389 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 6950) 
to restore the investment credit and the al- 
lowance of accelerated depreciation in the 
case of certain real property, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may be offered 
to any section of the bill at the conclusion 
of the general debate, but said amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. ANpERSoN], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Those who listened to the reading of 
the rule will know that it provides for 
4 hours of general debate, under a closed 
rule waiving points of order, because of 
the physical impossibility of complying 
with the Ramseyer rule. It provides for 
the consideration of the legislation to re- 
store the investment credit. 

I know of absolutely no opposition to 
the rule. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Why the impossibility 
of complying with the Ramseyer rule, 
if I may inquire of the gentleman? 

Mr. BOLLING. I believe they would 
have had to put in an enormous amount 
of the code, in the time they had. The 
leadership on both sides was anxious to 
move this along, and we moved it rather 
rapidly. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Not only that, the print- 
ing burden involved, but also the addi- 
tional cost of complying with it would 
have been considerable. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that the Members 
of the Ways and Means Committee will 
be much too modest to suggest this them- 
selves, so I will take just a minute or 
two to say that I believe the bringing 
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of this bill to the floor of the House 
today, as quickly as it has been done, is 
a real tribute to the effectiveness and the 
hard work of that committee. It was 
on March 9, only a week ago, that the 
President of the United States asked for 
the restoration of the investment tax 
credit. When we take into consideration 
the fact that a weekend has intervened 
since that time, and the committee has 
acted with such speed and dispatch, it is 
a tribute to the committee members and 
the hard work that they handled so 
capably. 

Mr. Speaker, there was some concern, 
I know, in the Rules Committee when 
this bill came to us yesterday. 

We felt that we were considering it 
with some haste and without the benefit 
of the customary report which we usually 
have before us. However, we were as- 
sured by members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means that this was in no way 
to be considered any precedent. There 
was a real urgency for handling this par- 
ticular bill as we did. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask unan- 
imous consent to include with my re- 
marks under the rule an editorial which 
appeared in the National Observer on 
March 13, 1967. I note the presence here 
in the Chamber today of a good many 
green carnations in Members’ lapels. 
This particular editorial suggests that 
there might well be some red faces on 
the part of some of those who solemnly 
urged just 6 months ago that a suspen- 
sion of the investment credit was needed 
and desirable to cool off the boom and 
hold down inflation. Now, as the edi- 
torial points out, the President has once 
again turned on the spigot and there 
are apparently no red faces, at least in 
his administration, to apologize for this 
rapid turnabout. Nevertheless we do ap- 
preciate, those of us who voted against 
the suspension of this credit, the speed 
and dispatch with which the Committee 
on Ways and Means has brought this 
matter to the floor of the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Whatever else can be said for the economic 
planners at President Johnson's elbow, they 
don’t embarrass easily. 

There was nary a blush last week, for ex- 
ample, when the Chief Executive blandly and 
without excuses urged Congress to do what 
it undid just five months ago, that time also 
at the President's ardent bidding. Now Mr. 
Johnson wants the lawmakers to enact a 
package of tax incentives that would en- 
courage businessmen to invest more ambiti- 
ously in plant and equipment. Such a pack- 
age was on the books, and had been since 
1962, when the President last fall requested 
that it be suspended in the interests of sav- 
ing the country from inflation. The official 
explanation for all this backing and filling, 
of course, is not that somebody goofed last 
fall, but that last year’s move was the height 
of economic wisdom at the time, and, since 
times change, this year’s move is of similar 
brilliance right now. 

Let's see about that. 

The tax incentives for business investment 
are a good idea. President Kennedy’s eco- 
nomic advisers, faced with getting the coun- 
try moving again, correctly deduced that 
the surest and most effective way to do so 
would be to encourage companies to mod- 
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ernize and enlarge their plants and buy new 
machinery, thus to produce more goods and 
create more jobs in the process. 

The business community feared that these 
tax incentives would become a toy for Wash- 
ington economic planners. The neo-Keynes- 
ians would be tempted to turn these in- 
centives on and off with every shift of the 
economy. 

Perish the thought, responded Administra- 
tion officials. They sympathized with the 
business argument that orderly planning for 
plant expansion would be impractical if there 
were the constant threat that that tax-in- 
centive spigot would be turned on and off 
at a moment's notice. But then the coun- 
try got moving again, and how. Price in- 
flation arrived in late 1965, and the Presi- 
dent was faced with taking some firm fiscal 
steps to keep the boat from tipping. He 
could cut nonessential Federal spending, but 
that was ruled out immediately. He could 
raise income taxes, but there was an election 
year coming up. Or he could do nothing, 
which was what he did as long as he could 
get by with it. Finally ignoring the promise 
his predecessor’s Administration made to 
business, Mr. Johnson settled on suspending 
the investment incentives. He argued that 
capital spending was a big cause of infla- 
tion overlooking completely the role of Fed- 
eral spending. 

Anyway, even then the capital-goods boom 
was showing signs of becoming a nonboom, 
and some of the economic soft spots that 
everyone talks about now were beginning to 
show up. Never mind. Suspending the in- 
vestment incentives gave the impression of 
action and hitting at business was politically 
safe. 

So it is today. Mr. Johnson once again 
turns the spigot, and it bothers him not at 
all. Nor does it disturb him to say that his 
proposed personal and corporate income-tax 
increase is still a good idea, soft spots and 
all. He knows a Congress that will, in effect, 
cut taxes for business will be most reluctant 
to raise taxes on individuals. So the Presi- 
dent once again gets points for doing some- 
thing in response to changing economic con- 
ditions, even though his moves are confus- 
ing, contradictory, and laden with political 
trickery. And there’s not a red face in the 
house. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time and reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include some tele- 
grams in the remarks I will make in de- 
bate on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6950) to restore the in- 
vestment credit and the allowance of 
accelerated depreciation in the case of 
certain real property. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
ration of the bill (H.R. 6950) with Mr. 
BARRETT in the chair. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
Mitts] will be recognized for 2 hours, 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, on September 30 last 
year, because of what then appeared to 
be extraordinary conditions, the House 
of Representatives approved a bill to 
suspend the 7-percent investment tax 
credit and the use of accelerated meth- 
ods of depreciation with respect to cer- 
tain real property. These suspensions 
applied, with certain exceptions, to prop- 
erty ordered, acquired, or constructed 
during the suspension period, which un- 
der the bill as enacted, began on October 
10, 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, the conditions which 
necessitated this drastic action taken last 
fall have abated. This bill, H.R. 6950, 
proposes to restore the investment tax 
credit and accelerated depreciation ef- 
fective as of last Friday; that is, on or 
after March 10, 1967. 

Mr. Chairman, before I discuss the 
provisions of the bill, I wish to state 
here—as I have stated elsewhere be- 
fore—that as far as the tax system is 
concerned we must not let ourselves be 
placed in the position of raising and low- 
ering the hemline of taxation, from sea- 
son to season, merely to make the mer- 
chandise more salable. 

Mr. Chairman, we must remember that 
we have a primary duty to provide a 
body of tax law which will raise in a 
fair and equitable manner the revenues 
necessary for the operation of the Gov- 
ernment. It is essential that these laws 
have a certain degree of stability, if our 
system of substantially voluntary tax col- 
lection is to continue functioning ef- 
fectively on that basis. 

Permit me to assure the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union that I view the investment tax 
credit and the accelerated methods of 
depreciation as a component part of this 
body of tax law. Let me also assure you 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shares 
this view. 

I voted to approve the suspension bill 
passed last fall, coupled with the Presi- 
dent’s assurance that he would withhold 
at least $3 billion of spending, because 
the conditions then existing were such 
that I was convinced that nothing short 
of this action could restore stability and 
balance to the economy. 

WHY THE SUSPENSION WAS NECESSARY 


Now permit me to review briefly the 
situation with which we were confronted 
last year. 

By 1966, the economy, after 5 years of 
uninterrupted expansion from the reces- 
sion low of February 1961, was nearing 
full employment levels. It was at this 
very time that the demands placed upon 
it by the conflict in Vietnam intensified, 
necessitating a rapid and a substantial 
increase in defense outlays. The pres- 
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sures that resulted from this combina- 
tion of circumstances were intensified 
by the fact that businessmen in that 
period also planned to increase expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment 
sharply—by 17 percent, in fact, over 
their outlays in fiscal year 1965. 

The Congress took action to prevent 
inflationary forces from developing. 
Early in 1966, we approved the Tax Ad- 
justment Act which accelerated tax pay- 
ments and restored certain excise tax 
rates to 1965 levels. The effect of the 
Tax Adjustment Act was supplemented 
by the effect of social security rate in- 
creases which went into effect on January 
1, 1966, and by the administrative action 
speeding up the dates for paying with- 
held taxes into Treasury depositaries. 
All of these matters, taken together, re- 
duced funds available for spending in 
the private sector of the economy in 
1966 by $10 billion. 

Restrictive monetary policy was also 
employed, as we know, to restrain in- 
flationary pressures. It became apparent 
as the year progressed, however, that 
monetary policy was having uneven and 
disruptive effects. The sharp increase in 
business investment spending had to be 
financed, at least in part, by credit. The 
money markets which bore the major 
burden of the efforts to moderate the 
rate of expansion were threatened with 
an acute shortage of funds in August 
and September. This was demonstrated 
by the highest rates of interest this 
country has had in 40 years. 

The most serious, wide-ranging effects 
of tight money and the competitive bid- 
ding for funds were felt in the residen- 
tial mortgage market. Savings and loan 
associations, the chief source of such 
funds, received a net inflow of only $100 
million in the 6-month period which 
ended last October. As a result, private 
housing starts fell from an annual rate 
of 1.6 million in January of 1966 to 
848,000 in October of 1966. 

PRESSURES HAVE ABATED 

Happily, the unusually tight situation 
which characterized the capital goods 
and money markets has abated, and the 
rapidly rising demands for military 
goods seem to have begun to level off. 
The objective of the suspension of the 
investment tax credit and accelerated 
depreciation has, therefore, in my opin- 
ion, been achieved, and this form of 
restraint on the economy is no longer 
needed. The economy still is growing, 
and the restoration of these incentives 
should insure the continuation of the 
sustained high level of balanced econom- 
ic growth that has been the primary 
characteristic of our economy since 
1961. 

Dramatic changes, also, have taken 
place in the money market since Octo- 
ber of 1966. The net inflow of funds to 
Savings and loan institutions changed 
from a virtual cessation in August and 
September to an annual rate of in- 
crease of about $8 billion in the 4-month 
period that ended last January. As a 
result of the improved lending position 
of the savings and loan institutions and 
other lenders, new housing starts in- 
creased by 50 percent between October 
1966 and January 1967. Interest rates 
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have fallen substantially from their 1966 
highs. The rates on 3-month Treasury 
bills fell by one full percentage point be- 
tween October 1966 and March 7, 1967. 
Interest rates on other Treasury issues as 
well as on municipal and corporate 
bonds, commercial paper, and home 
mortgages also have fallen. 

The extraordinary, intense conditions 
which existed in the capital goods 
market late last summer and in the early 
fall have been relieved. The increase in 
investment expenditures for new plant 
and equipment in 1966 followed 2 years 
of similarly large increases in investment 
expenditures in 1964 and 1965. The in- 
creases in these 3 years—which brought 
the economy close to full employment for 
the first time since the first 6 months 
of 1957—were the highest rates of in- 
crease since 1953, except for 1956. 

Combined with the large increases in 
military expenditures which began in the 
summer of 1965 and which also reached 
their highest rates of increase in the 
summer and fall of 1966, they produced 
a level of demand for the output of capi- 
tal goods industries which could not be 
matched from existing productive capac- 
ity. In fact the increasing demand 
reached a level where it succeeded pri- 
marily in bidding up prices and interest 
rates and in lengthening the backlogs of 
unfilled orders without being able to in- 
duce further increases in the level of out- 
put. 

The necessary supply of labor became 
acutely short in the machinery indus- 
tries. The rate of unemployment in the 
nonelectrical machinery industry for in- 
stance, fell to 1.4 percent in October 
1966. The average workweek in the ma- 
chinery industries reached 44.3 hours a 
week in September 1966 and the aver- 
age amount of overtime in those indus- 
tries during the first 9 months of 1966 
rose substantially. The same pressures 
were evident in the commercial and 
industrial construction industries. 

In the 5 months since the suspension 
period began these signs of intense pres- 
sures have eased or—in some cases— 
have been reversed. 

Surveys taken after the suspension pe- 
riod began of manufacturers’ plans for 
expenditures on new plant and equip- 
ment indicated that the 17-percent in- 
crease in 1966 for such investment items 
would be reduced by more than half dur- 
ing 1967. The most recent survey, taken 
in January and February, showed that 
manufacturers anticipated an increase 
in investment expenditures of less than 
4 percent above the 1966 level. 

New orders for machinery and equip- 
ment in January 1967 were below the 
level of new orders in the preceding 
September. In addition, shipments of 
filled orders exceeded new orders during 
January, and the backlogs of unfilled 
orders were shortened for the first time 
since June 1963. 

In 1966 the lengthy order backlogs 
of domestic producers of capital equip- 
ment made some purchasers turn to 
overseas suppliers from whom they could 
expect substantially earlier deliveries 
than they could from domestic produc- 
ers. As a result imports of capital 
equipment increased by an average of 
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13 percent a quarter in 1965 and the first 
three quarters of 1966. This clearly ag- 
gravated the already serious balance-of- 
payments problem. Since the suspen- 
sion period began, however, domestic 
producers have found themselves in a 
substantially improved position to fill 
such orders. The 4-percent rise in cap- 
ital equipment imports in the fourth 
quarter of 1966 was a sharp drop from 
the increases during the preceding seven 
quarters. The administration has re- 
ported that the slower increase in capital 
imports reflects, in part, deliveries of 
orders placed earlier in 1966 and a de- 
cline in new orders. 

RESTORATION OF THE INVESTMENT CREDIT AND 

ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 

The bill approved by Congress pro- 
vided a December 21, 1967, date for ter- 
mination of the suspensions in order to 
make it clear that the suspensions were 
indeed temporary in nature. It was 
never intended, however, that these sus- 
pensions should remain in effect beyond 
the time that they were actually needed. 
The language of the committee report 
made this clear when it stated: 

If military requirements in southeast Asia 
should decrease hefore January 1, 1968, or 
if for some other reason it should become 
apparent that suspension of the investment 
credit and suspension of the use of the ac- 
celerated depreciation methods with respect 
to buildings are no longer necessary to re- 
strain inflation, the Congress can promptly 
terminate the suspensions, The administra- 
tion has also indicated that it would recom- 
mend terminating the suspension period be- 
fore January 1, 1968, under such conditions. 


Thus it is entirely consistent with the 
intent of the bill passed last fall that we 
should now restore the suspended tax 
provisions, 

DESCRIPTION OF PROVISIONS 


The length of this bill—you know 
most of our tax bills are long, bulky, and 
heavy—belies its importance. It has 
only two provisions. The first termi- 
nates the suspensions of the investment 
credit and of accelerated depreciation 
on certain real property after March 9, 
1967. This was the day the President 
announced he would recommend the 
restoration of these provisions to the 
Congress. 

Restoration of the suspension provi- 
sion after March 9, 1967, will—under the 
terms of the bill passed last year—auto- 
matically place in effect the new, higher 
limitation on the amount of investment 
credit which may be claimed in one 
year. This means that for the taxable 
years beginning after March 9, taxpay- 
ers will be limited to total credits equal 
to 50 percent, rather than 25 percent, 
of their tax liability in excess of $25,000. 
For taxable years which include this 
date the limitation will be computed by 
a computation involving the 25-percent 
limit weighted by the number of days 
in the year through March 9, and a com- 
putation involving the 50-percent limit 
weighted by the number of days after 
March 9. 

The second provision of this bill de- 
fines the suspension period property. As 
introduced, the bill would have denied 
the investment credit or accelerated 
depreciation, as the case may be, to 
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property ordered any time during the 
suspension period—that is the period 
from October 10, 1966, through March 
9, 1967. A machine ordered on March 
9 would not have been eligible for credit 
regardless of when it was delivered. 
That machine ordered on March 10 
would have been eligible for credit re- 
gardless of when it was delivered. 

Your committee discussed the appro- 
priateness of this rule at great length. 
It became obvious that such a rule would 
be extremely burdensome for taxpayers 
to understand and to comply with. It 
would be burdensome for the Internal 
Revenue Service, too. One member of 
the committee described the results 
from this rule as being like a can of 
worms. 

For example, it is virtually impossible 
to devise a rule which based on orders 
would enable the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice to determine without unreasonable 
effort the proper treatment of an order 
placed before March 10 that is later 
canceled and then resubmitted—impos- 
sible, that is, while also protecting the 
taxpayers who have canceled orders for 
legitimate reasons. 

Because of the difficulties, your com- 
mittee has amended the definition of 
suspension period property for purposes 
of the investment credit to limit it in the 
case of property ordered during the sus- 
pension period to property that was also 
delivered during that period. In the case 
of construction begun by a taxpayer dur- 
ing the suspension period, only that por- 
tion of the basis which is attributable to 
the construction during the suspension 
period will be denied the investment 
credit. This construction rule applies 
also to the case of accelerated deprecia- 
tion whether the property is constructed 
by the taxpayer or by someone else. 

We are provided today, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] point- 
ed out during the consideration of the 
rule, with an opportunity to demonstrate 
once more that Congress can act ex- 
peditiously on a tax matter which has 
important economic implications. The 
President announced that he would re- 
quest a restoration of these provisions 
exactly a week ago today. I introduced 
the bill at almost this same hour a week 
ago today. During that brief time, the 
committee heard the Secretary of the 
Treasury and solicited testimony from 
interested parties, discussed the bill at 
some length in committee, and reached a 
decision in time to bring the matter on 
the floor of the House today. 

This rapid action is especially attribut- 
able to the cooperation of the Committee 
on Rules in hearing us, without having 
before it a committee report on the bill 
and hearing us without having before 
it amended the bill itself. 

Of course, we on the Committee on 
Ways and Means fully understand that 
this type of action by the Rules Commit- 
tee was not to be a precedent for future 
action and we do not intend to ask the 
committee to follow this kind of ap- 
proach if, and when, we have to ask the 
Congress to consider any increase in 
rates of taxes. We will use deliberate 
time in considering these matters and do 
not expect it will be necessary for us to 
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ask the Committee on Rules to repeat 
this very kind treatment of us in other 
measures arising during the course of this 
Congress. We want it clearly understood 
that we are not going to impose upon the 
Committee on Rules in this respect, ex- 
cept in emergency situations. 

In the face of this and other recent 
demonstrations, it seems to me that it 
will be very difficult for others to main- 
tain that congressional action delays fis- 
cal measures to such an extent that the 
President must be given discretionary 
authority to vary tax rates. 

In conclusion, I know of no convincing 
reason why we should not restore the 
investment tax credit and the use of 
accelerated depreciation as soon as possi- 
ble. The extraordinary circumstances 
which necessitated their suspension, in 
my opinion, have abated. I urge prompt 
approval, therefore, of the bill before the 
Committee. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. My 
question is on the matter of the form of 
the restoration of the investment credit. 
Of course, I favor the bill, so much so 
that I introduced the bill myself in order 
to help sponsor it. 

However, the question arises as to why, 
in the same fiscal year, we treat tax- 
payers differently. Actually the busi- 
nessmen who went ahead and invested 
without this tax credit have helped the 
economy. Why did we not go back and 
repeal what we did initially, so we would 
be treating all taxpayers alike? The 
way the bill is some people get it and 
some people do not. The brave ones in 
business who invested anyway are the 
ones who are now going to be penalized. 

So we have the faucet turned on, 
turned off, and turned on again. I think 
Congress should take the position that 
if the businessmen acted well and if the 
economy has leveled off and it turns out 
that a drastic measure was not needed, 
we ought to restore the credit to them so 
they will be in the position they would 
have been, had we not suspended the 
credit. 

Mr. MILLS. What I want to point out 
to my friend from Pennsylvania is that 
we denied the use of the credit during 
this 5-month period because we did not 
want businesses to go forward with in- 
vestments. To give them a credit now, 
would be favoring them for doing some- 
thing that Congress did not want them to 
do during the 5-month period. The 
committee considered this very carefully 
and decided it was much better to ap- 
proach the problem the way we are here, 
rather than to ask the Congress for out- 
right repeal of the previous action. We 
thought it would discriminate against 
those people who actually refrained from 
investing as we asked them to do, since 
they in no event could get a credit during 


this period. 
Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I express a concern which 
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many Members apparently have which 
involves the relationship between the ac- 
tion contemplated today and the admin- 
istration’s request for a 6-percent sur- 
charge on income tax in the days ahead, 
and the quandry as to how the action 
today might be related to a surtax which 
might become necessary because of the 
stimulation of the economy. 

Mr. MILLS. I think it is too early to 
relate this to any action on the matter to 
which the gentleman is referring. We 
have no specific request before the Con- 
gress on this yet. So far we have only 
the general statement of the President 
that he will in time ask us to consider 
some type of surtax increase on both in- 
dividuals and corporations through the 
submission of material on this at some 
later date. I have no idea what time 
later on in the year the administration 
will indicate what it believes is the de- 
sirable thing to do. 

Whether or not circumstances later on 
will justify action by the Congress upon 
this matter, I just do not know. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Is the gentleman in a 
position to estimate how much this will 
cost the Federal Government? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, if this suspension 
had continued throughout the entire 15- 
month period, the Government would 
probably have picked up around $1,805 
million that would have been taken 
through the use of the investment tax 
credit and accelerated depreciation pro- 
visions. This does not include the effect 
of the automatic shift in effective date 
for the 50-percent limit. Terminating 
the suspension periods at the end of 5 
months and making the changes I have 
referred to with respect to deliveries after 
March 9, means that $1,655 million of 
this prior pickup will be lost. We will 
still pick up $150 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas consumed 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes now the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I know there are many Mem- 
bers who have commitments this evening 
and we have not only this bill, but 
another bill scheduled. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I shall be very brief. 

The fact that the House has before it 
today legislation carrying out—at least 
as far as the fundamental principle is 
concerned—a request from the President 
which we received just 1 week ago, cer- 
tainly demonstrates the ability of the 
Congress to act expeditiously and yet 
with thoroughness. It refutes the argu- 
ment of those who would have the Con- 
gress delegate more and more authority 
to the executive on the grounds that the 
processes of the Congress are too cum- 
bersome. 

As the chairman has mentioned, not 
only did the committee meet on this 
matter, but we held hearings on it and 
spent a considerable period of time in 
executive session. We amended the pro- 
posal as it was sent to us by the Execu- 
tive. We have before us today, I be- 
lieve, a good bill. The House will act 
on it today in an expeditious fashion. 
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I support reinstatement of the invest- 
ment credit. 

I believe I should point out, however, 
that as we look to the Executive for 
leadership in determining policy in the 
fiscal area and tax area, in these very 
difficult times, we have what I would 
call a yo-yo tax policy: Up one day, down 
the next; down one day, up the next. 

We are asked to take action here 
which has the effect, at least, of reducing 
taxes for some of our people, while we 
also have pending for the Executive & 
request that by July 1 we increase the 
taxes for all of our people. The admin- 
istration does not seem to know which 
way to go. 

But in this bill, at least, Mr. Chair- 
man, we abandoned one aspect of tax 
tinkering to influence the economy. We 
abandon the tinkering that we did last 
September. When the suspension legis- 
lation was before the Congress last fall, 
many of us expressed our concern over 
this kind of fiscal action. Now we have 
corrected it. 

My grandfather once told me: “Son, 
you are going to make mistakes, but if 
you learn by them, you do not neces- 
sarily have to chalk them up as a mis- 
take. You can chalk them up as ex- 
perience.” 

I hope that we will be able to chalk 
up the situation today—in relation to our 
action of last fall—as an experience, and 
that we will learn from that experience. 

The basic thing I hope that we will 
learn is the inadvisability of using our 
tax laws as a method of tinkering with 
and/or influencing the economy from one 
season to the next. I certainly join my 
chairman in what he said about the un- 
desirability of having taxes go up and 
down like hemlines to meet seasonal—I 
forget the phrase the chairman used 

Mr. MILLS. For the purpose of mak- 
ing the merchandise more salable. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Yes, for 
the purpose of making the merchandise 
more salable. I certainly want to join 
the chairman 100 percent in that. I be- 
lieve he knows he will have my full co- 
operation in avoiding that kind of 
situation. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I agree. I hope we will 
learn a lesson, but we are not learning it 
very fast, because I recall a similar inci- 
dent when we enjoyed the shortest tax 
cut in history. I believe it was a 2-month 
period that we enjoyed a reduction in ex- 
cise taxes, and then restored them. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I even 
recall that we passed a bill at one time 
to reduce taxes, and it came back from 
the Senate as a tax increase bill, and 
it went into effect as a tax increase bill. 
So we moved very readily at that time 
in a shift of position but the situation 
was different at that time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. As I understand my 
friend from North Carolina, I thought 
he was talking about the tax adjustment 
bill of 1966. 
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Mr. JONAS. That is correct; when we 
eliminated certain excise taxes on cer- 
tain items, such as automobiles and tele- 
phone service, one fall, and then re- 
instated them the following February. 

Mr. MILLS. In 1965 we did pass legis- 
lation taking off all excise taxes except 
those in the cases of automobiles and 
telephone service, and we scheduled a 
reduction of those over a period of time, 
so that those taxes would be eliminated, 
all except one, on automobiles. Then we 
did, in the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966, 
revert back to the 1965 rates that were 
applicable to those two matters. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I believe 
that what the gentleman is demon- 
strating, is, probably we are not always 
consistent. Nevertheless, in most of 
these cases one can find some basic un- 
derlying reason why Congress did make 
the shift or did change its posture and 
position. I find no such reason today. 

There is one thing I should like to 
point out in discussing this legislation, 
and I will do it very briefiy. Let us re- 
view some of the major legislation we 
have had before us in this session of 
Congress. 

It is very interesting to note, I believe, 
that we have had three emergency bills 
before us of significance, in addition to 
the bill we passed only a few minutes 
ago providing a supplemental increase in 
appropriations for the Vietnam situation. 

The only other major pieces of legisla- 
tion that have been before the House 
have all had their underlying cause in 
the fact that we have been spending far 
beyond our means, our capacity, and our 
ability to pay the bills. 

What was the first big bill we had? 
It was the debt-ceiling bill. Why did we 
have to face that emergency? We had 
to pass that bill within the space of a 
couple of weeks. It was an emergency. 
Why? Because our expenditures were 
going on and up way beyond our capac- 
ity or our willingness to pay for them. 

Then on yesterday we had a bill be- 
fore us that the administration also la- 
beled as an emergency measure that this 
Congress had to pass. What was the 
underlying cause for that bill? Our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. Follow that 
just one step further. Why is there an 
emergency in our balance of payments? 
Because the Government is spending 
overseas in excess of what we can earn 
overseas through private resources. So 
again it is the administration’s spending 
that brought about the emergency. 

Now we are here again today sus- 
pending legislation pasesd only a few 
months ago on the basis of an emer- 
gency—that it was necessary as a tool to 
fight inflation. At the heart of that in- 
flation was the huge spending going on 
and the huge deficits being created by 
the administration. 

What I would suggest is that none of 
these actions really that we have been 
talking about and that we have taken 
here go to the roots of the problem. They 
all deal with symptoms. I would sug- 
gest to you, and I would suggest to the 
administration, that all of us must put 
more attention than we have put today 
on the absolute essentiality of cutting 
and cutting deep in the proposed and 
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projected areas of expenditures that are 
before the Congress. 

Last September when the suspension 
of the investment credit provision was 
before the House I pointed that at the 
heart of the inflationary was the huge 
expenditures the Congress was author- 
izing. Isaid then that unless something 
was done and done quickly, Government 
expenditures for fiscal year 1967 might 
well exceed $127 billion. Yes, Then last 
January we were told by the President 
in his new budget message that expendi- 
tures would approximate $127 billion for 
fiscal year 1967. 

I would warn you today that we face a 
deficit in fiscal year 1967 that will exceed 
$13 billion. And for the year 1968, for 
which we now have responsibility for 
making appropriations there is already 
projected a deficit that will also exceed 
$13 billion. It will go far above that, 
too, unless we put our minds, our efforts, 
and determination to maintaining some 
kind of restraint on expenditures. Un- 
less we take action to cut these expendi- 
tures, or to increase taxes, you are going 
to have a deficit in fiscal year 1968 of 
something in excess of $15 billion. 

Now, just because we pass this bill to- 
day and reinstate the investment cred- 
it, should not be taken as an indica- 
tion that we are out of the woods so far 
as our inflationary problems are con- 
cerned. We are not. You can see the 
problems all around you if you look for 
them. The slack in the economy is evi- 
dent, but with inflation going on at the 
same time. Unless we here in the Con- 
gress and unless the Government, of 
which you and I are a part, do our utmost 
to hold down the requests for new pro- 
grams and the expenditures of an in- 
creasing amount of funds, we will con- 
tinue to have this inflationary spiral. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
bill does not mean that we are out of 
the woods. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that 
the proposition to which we had better 
put our minds, and what the admin- 
istration should put its mind to, is a 
method of devising an attack against 
the basic causes of our troubles, rather 
than these hit-and-miss schemes that 
are only designed to alleviate some of the 
symptoms of its problem. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
LMr. CONABLE]. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think any Member of this House 
thought, when we suspended the opera- 
tion of the 7-percent investment tax 
credit last October, that we would be 
back within 5 months reimposing the 
credit at the request of the President. 
There is no question but that this credit 
does encourage captial investment, and 
that it is one of the factors a business- 
man will consider in deciding whether 
his investment is likely to be profitable. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in ap- 
pearing before our committee, assured 
us that he did not look on the credit as 
a device to be used cyclically, every time 
the basic statistics of our economy show 
a slight change. He said that condi- 
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tions were so unusual last fall, and I 
suppose he was referring to high inter- 
est rates and the superheat in the capi- 
tal investment market, that he felt jus- 
tified in supporting at that time the 
unusual step of tinkering with what has 
become a basic pait of our tax law. Let 
me say, Mr. Chairman, that it will be 
some time before I will be inclined to 
vote for this kind of temporary suspen- 
sion again. I cannot help but feel that 
the decision last fall was made on in- 
complete economic evidence. No matter 
how many statistics are adduced, I think 
most of us are going to feel when we look 
at the sum total of our actions last Oc- 
tober and today, that we have been used 
in an inappropriate effort to manipulate 
the economy. Perhaps the suspension 
had some effect—I know the President 
claims it did—but personally I am not 
going to be inclined to go along so read- 
ily again with this kind of government 
manipulation. 

As it turned out, this suspension was 
a short-term exception in our tax law. 
Business has to plan on a longer term 
basis. To have the suspension in effect 
for less than 5 months creates a discrim- 
inatory impact on any business which 
makes its capital plans on a reasonably 
long-term basis. 

For this reason, I am personally glad 
that the committee has applied the same 
rules to the reimposition of the credit as 
were applied when the credit was first 
put into effect. Simply stated this 
means that a machine delivered after 
March 9 will be eligible for the credit 
even though it was ordered prior to 
March 9. This gives an element of ret- 
roactivity to our revocation of the sus- 
pension. 

But far beyond the unequal impact of 
the law if there were no element of retro- 
activity, the most compelling problem 
facing us in the committee was the prob- 
lem of enforcement. If an order placed 
during the suspension period had not yet 
resulted in a delivery, the inevitable re- 
sult of reinstitution of the credit now 
would be cancellation of that order and 
its replacement in modified form after a 
period of time or with a different com- 
pany. A businessman who had not yet 
received delivery could not afford not to 
try to make some effort at tax avoidance. 
The law could not have been drawn 
which would have successfully closed the 
loophole of cancellation and our Internal 
Revenue Service would have been em- 
broiled in an impossible and chaotic sit- 
uation. By making delivery the basic 
criterion in determining whether or not 
the credit is available, the committee has 
cut a Gordian knot and avoided a chaos 
of canceled and replaced orders in the 
machine tool industry. 

I hope my colleagues in this House will 
support the committee solution. While 
it is not perfect, I believe it to be the best 
we can do under the circumstances and 
the least likely to cause mischief, of all 
the possible formulae for reimposing this 
much-used credit in the tax law. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROBISON]. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time merely for the purpose of ask- 
ing the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
comment. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
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sin will recall that back in 1962 some 
of us on this side of the aisle, at least— 
and I was one of those—were opposed 
to the original enactment of the so-called 
investment tax credit on the ground that 
it was a tax gimmick of sorts, and that 
a better alternative to the establishment 
of such a credit—which would provide 
a windfall to some enterprises, but not 
to others—would be for us to work 
toward a broad revision and updating of 
the procedures governing the deprecia- 
tion of capital investments. 

For those of us who so voted, then, 
it might seem we are in a bit of a quan- 
dary now. However, as I understand the 
present situation, and this is what I 
would like the gentlemen to comment 
upon, we are not now really voting on 
the merits, so to speak, of the investment 
credit procedure, and we have no oppor- 
tunity here to consider any possible al- 
ternative to it—do we? But we are 
considering only the question of when 
the investment credit provision will go 
back into effect, which is either auto- 
matically on next January 1, or else on 
March 9 of this year. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman is entirely correct. I took the 
same position back in 1962. In fact, I 
believe today that the investment credit 
is a gimmick, and should be replaced by 
a more realistic and more liberal depre- 
ciation policy. But that is not the issue 
that we have before us today. The issue 
before us today concerns the date that 
the investment credit goes back into 
effect. As the law stands today it auto- 
matically would go into effect on January 
1. We have to act today or we will 
be creating a situation where there will 
be a complete drying up of orders for 
new equipment and machinery as we 
move toward January 1. Some of that 
has already occurred, and it will occur 
to a greater extent as we move closer 
and closer to January 1. Therefore, 
it is absolutely essential, it seems to me, 
if we are going to avoid what the admin- 
istration calls an air pocket—a period 
where people simply put off completely 
the purchase of capital goods—that we 
act today. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman making this 
comment. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
glaring examples of improvising on a 
day-to-day basis, by the “off again, on 
again” Johnson administration, is set 
forth here for your consideration. 

Several years ago, Congress passed 
what is known as the 7-percent Invest- 
ment Credit and Accelerated Deprecia- 
tion Act for the purpose of stimulating 
the economy. This was supposed to be a 
financial offset approximating the cost 
of replacement, as against the historical 
value, of business equipment. Spiraling 
inflation was necessitating $1.50 to re- 
place $1 worth of the historical value of 
machinery and equipment. I opposed the 
original legislation on the grounds that 
it was Government subsidy, and I would 
have much preferred a realistic depre- 
ciation schedule comparable to that 
which obtains in competitive foreign 
countries. The legislation had the de- 
sired effect of stimulating the economy. 

Last year the administration thought 
that the economy should be cooled off a 
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bit, and requested Congress to suspend 
the investment credit for a period of 15 
months, even though business planning 
and financing had been made in reliance 
upon this investment credit. I vigorously 
opposed the suspension on the grounds 
that the Government was breaking faith 
with the business community. I joined 
with four other Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee in filing 
a vigorous minority report which called 
attention to the fact that the impact of 
this suspension would fall in the early 
spring of 1967, and economic indicators 
showed that there would be a real down- 
turn in business by that time. The 
minority report also pointed out that the 
administration had defended the invest- 
ment credit earlier in the same year, 
when a Member of the Senate had sug- 
gested its repeal. 

At that time, the Secretary of the 
Treasury clearly stated: 

The investment credit is a sound, long- 
range measure which provides incentives for 
expansion and modernization of our produc- 
tive capacity. The credit encourages tech- 
nological advance and the introduction of 
more efficient processes, which increase our 
productivity and enable the economy to deal 
with the periodic wage increases which are 
characteristic of our economy without price 
increases. In this way, as well as by making 
investment here more attractive, the credit 
helps us to deal with our balance of pay- 
ments. 


Thus the administration assured the 
business community that it had no in- 
tention of suspending or repealing the in- 
vestment credit. Six months later, the 
administration requested Congress to 
suspend this credit as of a date certain, 
eatching the business and financial 
community completely unaware. The 
suspension set up a complicated set of 
rules and regulations which determined 
who would be permitted to take these 
credits. 

I predicted at that time, and reaffirmed 
that prediction in December 1966, that 
one of the first tax bills that would come 
out of our committee in 1967 would be 
the repeal of the Suspension Act, as the 
administration would discover what a 
mistake it had made. Less than 2 weeks 
ago, the President sent a message re- 
questing the repeal of the suspension. 
Our committee was in the middle of ex- 
tensive hearings on social security revi- 
sions. Because of the economic crisis, 
social security hearings were postponed 
for 2 days while our committee ham- 
mered out a repeal of this unfortunate 
legislation. 

The President indicated that the econ- 
omy was now strong enough to permit 
the repeal and at no time admitted that 
he had made a mistake in the first place. 
The Secretary of the Treasury told our 
committee that there was no economic 
crisis and that the suspension had not 
been a revenue bill, but rather an eco- 
nomic control bill. But he concluded his 
formal statement before our committee 
as follows: 

In conclusion let me emphasize the need 
for prompt, favorable action on H.R. 6950. 
Delay will only do harm to the economy, 
and the more delay the more the harm— 


Admitting the seriously adverse effect 


of the suspension. How can business in 
America make long-range plans in such 
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an “off again, on again” governmental 
climate? 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased that the distinguished chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee has 
seen fit to bring this important piece of 
legislation before the House so promptly. 
There is no doubt that this measure is 
necessary. I am hopeful we will see fit 
to pass it today and that the Senate will 
also act soon on its companion version. 

This Nation’s business community is 
the foundation of the country’s econ- 
omy. Without a strong and vital busi- 
ness climate our economy suffers. The 
suspension of the investment tax credit 
some months ago was a staggering blow 
to many industries. 

I am especially pleased to see that 
H.R. 6950 incorporates the main pro- 
visions of H.R. 5510 which I introduced 
in the House on February 15. One of the 
most adversely affected industries from 
the suspension of the tax credit were the 
railroad rolling stock manufacturers, 
suppliers and purchasers. 

If this legislation is not passed most 
of the railroad rolling stock manufac- 
turers will have to put into effect layoffs 
of great numbers of workmen and some 
will have to close down completely for 
many months. Immediately after the 
suspension of the 7-percent investment 
credit, orders for new railroad cars and 
locomotives dropped sharply. 

Statistics show that carbuilders ex- 
pect to receive orders for no more than 
16,127 freight cars during 1967. This is 
in sharp contrast to the 80,047 ordered 
in 1966. At the same time orders for lo- 
comotives during 1967 are expected to 
decline over 85 percent from the 1966 
level. 

My bill, H.R. 5510, would have re- 
instated the 7-percent investment tax 
credit for firms involved in the pur- 
chase of railroad rolling stock. Since 
this purpose will be fully accomplished 
by the passage of H.R. 6950 today, I urge 
all Members to support its passage. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 6950, which re- 
stores the investment tax credit and the 
use and allowance of accelerated depre- 
ciation. 

At the time, on September 30, 1966, 
that the original ill-conceived proposal 
was made to suspend this investment 
credit, I opposed it. 

As I stated in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 112, part 18, page 24569: 

I want to commend the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] for his excellent eco- 
nomic and financial analysis, a copy of which 
should be sent to the White House. 

I would only want to add that, in addi- 
tion to the unhealthy brake on our economy 
which this bill conceived suspension of in- 
vestment credit may bring at this time, the 
failure to include an exception for invest- 
ment in equipment to reduce or eliminate 
air, water, and nolse pollution, is just one 
more reason for opposing H.R. 17607. 


It gives me no pride to say that in this 
case, I was right and the President of 
the United States was clearly wrong. 

It is the country that is the loser when 
the President acts unwisely, but his rec- 
ognition at this time of his error should 
certainly be accepted by us. 

Unfortunately, the bill before us sets 
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a date of March 9, 1967, which will sim- 
ply create problems of allocation be- 
tween October 10, 1966, and the date 
chosen. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not bring myself to vote for a bill which 
would cut Federal revenues more than 
a billion dollars a year at a time when 
our expenditures are mounting because 
of our military involvements. Many of 
my colleagues who decry deficits should 
now be willing to exhibit the fiscal re- 
sponsibility which they constantly talk 
about, but not so frequently practice. 

Furthermore, I am not convinced that 
our inflationary perils are at an end and 
I am not about to support a bill which 
would push up the prices which our 
American people must pay. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
favor the objectives of H.R. 6950, which 
would reinstate the 7-percent investment 
tax credit for equipment investment 
which, in my opinion, was unwisely sus- 
pended by the Congress on September 
30, 1966. I voted against suspending 
the investment credit and the allowance 
of accelerated depreciation in certain 
cases. 

The tax credit, initially enacted in 
1962, lets a business subtract from its 
otherwise final tax bill up to 7 percent 
of its new investment in equipment; for 
utilities, the credit is generally 3 percent. 
Accelerated depreciation, dating from 
1954, allows a business to deduct from 
taxable income larger amounts of its 
investment in buildings in the early years 
of their useful lives than in the later 
years. 

The urgency, which now brings this 
measure to the House floor, is certainly 
strong evidence that the action taken 
last September was ill advised. In my 
opinion, the committee has acted wisely 
in adopting an amendment that gener- 
ally will allow taxpayers to claim tax 
breaks for items ordered during the sus- 
pension period, which began last October 
10, but which were not delivered and 
placed in service until on or after March 
10. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am strongly in favor of H.R. 6950 which 
proposes to reinstate the 7-percent in- 
vestment tax credit for equipment in- 
vestment which was suspended by the 
Congress last September without my 
support. 

This tax credit, initially enacted into 
law in 1962, permits business a 7- percent 
tax credit on its investment in new 
equipment. The accelerated deprecia- 
tion provisions allows taxable deductions 
of business investments in buildings and 
real property during the earlier period 
of usefulness rather than over a longer 
protracted period of time. 

The urgency under which this meas- 
ure is now being presented to the House 
for action is positive evidence that the 
action by the Congress taken last Sep- 
tember was ill advised. I believe the 
Committee on Ways and Means has 
acted both wisely and expeditiously in 
adopting an amendment that will permit 
taxpayers to claim tax breaks for items 
ordered during the suspension period 
beginning last October 10, but not de- 
livered or placed in service until March 
10, 1967, or later. 
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Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, last September I joined some 
of my Republican colleagues in support 
of the bill to suspend the investment 
credit and the provision for accelerated 
depreciation on new buildings. I did 
this with some misgivings, but it was sold 
to me by the administration as part of a 
“package” that the administration was 
offering to relieve inflationary pressures 
in the economy. 

Because of the seriousness of that sit- 
uation, I felt obligated to buy the 
“package.” That was a mistake. 

As a part of the same package, the 
administration said that it was cutting 
back on some $3 billion in Government 
expenditures. No one could tell us then 
what expenditures were being cut back, 
where the $3 billion would come from, 
or what the expenditures would be after 
the cutback. 

In spite of repeated questioning, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Direc- 
tor of the Budget both stuck to the orig- 
inal estimates in the President’s budget 
for fiscal 1967, which showed expendi- 
tures of $112 billion. 

After Congress had acted—and after 
the November elections the adminis- 
tration was still sticking to its original 
estimates. It was not until late in Jan- 
uary of this year, when the President 
was required to submit a new budget to 
the Congress, that we were told expendi- 
tures would not be $112 billion—as orig- 
inally estimated—but would be approxi- 
mately $127 billion. 

Furthermore, we were then told that 
expenditures would not be leveling off 
at this figure, but would increase to at 
least $135 billion for fiscal 1968. If we 
add to this another $5 billion which the 
administration plans to raise through 
the sale of participation certificates— 
and which does not show up as an ex- 
penditure when money is spent—we are 
talking about a budget of $140 billion 
for fiscal 1968. 

I think that the Congress was made a 
scapegoat. We certainly looked foolish 
when we suspended the investment 
credit to bring about a reduction of $2 
to $3 billion in capital expenditures by 
industry, at the same time that the Gov- 
ernment was increasing its expenditures, 
first by $15 billion for fiscal 1967, and 
then by another $10 or $15 billion for 
1968. When we get the whole picture, 
it should be clear to everyone that spend- 
ing by business is not what created the 
inflationary pressures last fall. 

The suspension of the investment 
credit loses its significance when we look 
at what has been happening to expendi- 
tures in the Government sector of the 
economy. That is why I am very glad 
to undo what was done last fall. Indus- 
try was not the real culprit. It was the 
Government. 

I hope, however, that our action to- 
day will not be misinterpreted. Infla- 
tion is still a problem. It will be so long 
as the Government continues to spend 
more than its revenues. In fact, it is 
excessive Government spending that is 
occupying most of the attention of the 
co 5 

It is excessive Government spending 
tong keeps us busy trying to plug up the 

es. 
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During the first 2 months of this Con- 
gress, we have been called upon to raise 
the debt limit. Why was that necessary? 
Excessive Government spending. 

Only yesterday, we enacted a bill to 
extend and increase the interest equali- 
zation tax. I supported that bill only 
because something had to be done. The 
deficit in the balance of payments was 
critical. Why did we have the deficit? 
Excessive Government spending. 

The administration seeks a tax in- 
crease by July 1. Why is a tax increase 
needed? Excessive Government spend- 
ing. 

Unless the administration is willing to 
cut back on Government spending—or 
unless this Congress forces such action— 
this will not be the last time that we will 
be marching up the hill and down again. 
Inflation will be with us for a long time. 
But, at least we have corrected one mis- 
take that we made last September. I 
hope now that the Congress will direct 
its attention to the real sources of our 
problems. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been exactly one week since the Presi- 
dent surprised the Nation with his an- 
nouncement that he would seek imme- 
diate restoration of the 7-percent credit 
for capital investment. The following 
day, the stock market reacted with the 
largest trading volume since Black Tues- 
day, 1929. Before the ticker tape had 
time to settle, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury testified in behalf of the President’s 
proposal before the Ways and Means 
Committee; and now the House is pre- 
pared to vote upon this important 
matter. 

My concern today is that by hasty re- 
instatement of this important economic 
tool, the domestic and international 
money markets may misinterpret this 
action as a change in our basic policy to 
loosen the money supply and lower in- 
terest rates. I want to say that Secre- 
tary Fowler has given me emphatic as- 
surances that this is not the case. 

I would like to review for my colleagues 
the conditions which preceded the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit last 
October. Throughout the latter part of 
1965 and in the early months of 1966, we 
watched serious dislocations develop in 
our economy as corporate spending de- 
mands pushed up interest rates and fed 
inflationary pressures. As one of the 
early advocates of the investment credit 
stimulant in the 87th Congress, I was 
reluctant to remove this remarkable in- 
centive for economic growth. 

Starting with the Federal Reserve 
Board's discount rate hike to 44% percent 
in December 1965, the escalating interest 
rates were rapidly siphoning money out 
of thrift institutions and the mortgage 
market. As a Representative from our 
Nation’s No. 1 lumber-producing State, 
I was acutely aware of the recession 
which confronted the home construc- 
tion and lumber industries. 

In letters to the White House, and in 
numerous conversations with adminis- 
tration and Federal Reserve Board offi- 
cials, I urged an immediate coordinated 
attack on the tight-money problem, but 
to no avail. In July, I introduced legis- 
lation to suspend the investment tax 
credit as part of my Defense Emergency 
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Tax Act of 1966. At that time, interest 
rates had reached their highest level in 
35 years, the fastest 6-month, cost-of - 
living rise since 1958 had occurred, the 
mortgage market was already prohibitive 
for home buyers and sellers—with a 
$15,000 mortgage costing $2,000 more 
than the previous December, the 17-per- 
cent corporate gap—the difference be- 
tween corporate profits after taxes and 
productivity—was the highest in years, 
and such critical indicators as machine 
tool orders were running 50 percent 
ahead of their 1965 pace. 

Growing congressional unrest and a 
gathering awareness by the administra- 
tion of the consequences of their exces- 
sive dependence on monetary restraint 
to control the inflationary spiral culmi- 
nated in the President’s proposal Sep- 
tember 8 to suspend the investment tax 
credit. By this time, the problem was so 
acute that the administration had little 
difficulty in building a substantial argu- 
ment for the suspension. 

In his message to the Congress, the 
President stated: 

Our machinery and equipment industries 
cannot digest the demands currently thrust 
upon them. We see symptoms of strain in 
growing backlogs, accelerating prices and 
emerging shortages of skilled workers. 
There is a ten-month average backlog on 
machine tool orders alone. On many ma- 
chine tools, the order backlog exceeds 15 
months. 

Our capital markets are clogged with ex- 
cessive demands for funds to finance invest- 
ment. These demands bid interest rates 
higher and higher, and draw too large a share 
of credit from other important uses. 


Expanding on the President’s theme, 
Secretary of Commerce Connor told the 
Ways and Means Committee on Septem- 
ber 12 that business intended to spend 
17 percent more in 1966 on plants and 
equipment than in 1965. He added that 
the overexpansion came on top of a 1544- 
percent increase in 1965 and a 1442-per- 
cent increase in 1964 from the previous 
years. Corporate cash flow—retained 
earnings plus depreciation allowances— 
was projected at $5 billion above 1965, 
promising continued expansionary pres- 
sure. The most spectacular increase 
cited was the industrial construction 
boom—40-percent increase in both 1965 
and 1966 over previous rates. Mean- 
while consumer’s purchasing power was 
declining at a 3.5-percent annual clip, 
and wholesale prices were climbing at a 
3.8-percent annual rate. Connor con- 
cluded: 

Inflation on this scale— 

Undermines the stability of unit labor costs 
and, if permitted to continue, would create 
a vicious wage-price spiral. 

Imposes severe hardships on the many 
people who live on fixed incomes, particu- 
larly those older people who live on pensions. 

Jeopardizes our international competitive 
position and intensifies the difficulty of 
Li an end to our balance of payments 
deficit. 


Near panic conditions clearly threat- 
ened our economic growth. If Congress 
had not acted, the Nation faced the pos- 
sibility of runaway inflation, which his- 
tory tells us would have been followed by 
disastrous consequences. 

Congress responded to these economic 
distortions and the administration’s be- 
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lated request by suspending the 7-percent 
credit for plant and equipment invest- 
ment and certain accelerated deprecia- 
tion provisions until January 1, 1968. 

H.R. 6950, before us today, seeks to re- 
store the investment credit and acceler- 
ated depreciation provisions 10 months 
early. What changes have occurred in 
our economy to warrant this extraordi- 
nary request? Do we have the facts to 
justify parole of the villain of the 1966 
tight money crisis? 

Experts today can agree only that the 
indicators are mixed and the economic 
picture is cloudy. The wait and see phi- 
losophy prevails in economic circles. 

A quick run down of the economic indi- 
cators demonstrates this confusion. Soft 
spots are apparent in industrial produc- 
tion, which fell sharply in January and 
probably in February; retail sales have 
faltered, and consumer surveys show 
lackluster buying plans; automobile pro- 
duction and sales are down sharply, and 
the steel industry is uneasy; and durable 
goods orders have slackened for the first 
time in 3 years. 

Meanwhile, personal income is con- 
tinuing to climb at record levels; the cost 
of living is remaining steady; unemploy- 
ment is down to a remarkable 3.7 rate. 

Particularly surprising is the sudden 
and unexpected jump in personal sav- 
ings—no doubt a corollary of the con- 
sumer spending and retail sales declines. 
The 4.8-percent after-tax savings rate of 
October has climbed suddenly to 7 per- 
cent in January. Some analysts at- 
tribute the savings increase to a renewed 
emphasis on thriftiness and a delayed 
reaction to last year’s inflationary price 
trends. 

In my judgment, a more probable ex- 
planation for the savings boost is con- 
sumer concern over the Vietnam war and 
the general state of the economy. While 
the credit pinch has eased somewhat 
from its September crest, the change is 
hardly perceptible at the consumer level. 
People are unwilling to pay 6-, 7-, and 
8-percent mortgage rates. And if you 
are not building or buying a house, you 
are not spending money for the thou- 
sands of things that go into a new house. 

All of this is occurring with the Fed- 
eral spending pressures of the Vietnam 
war—but without wage and price con- 
trols, consumer credit restraints, major 
rationing of defense-related materials, 
pegged interest rates, excess-profits 
taxes or other economic mechanisms as- 
sociated with wartime. 

It is obvious that many of the “im- 
ponderables” are unclear at this time. 
In particular, up-to-date information on 
corporate profits, and fiscal and mone- 
tary coordination between the adminis- 
tration and the Federal Reserve Board 
pra unavailable to the Congress at this 

e. 

It was, therefore, with great interest 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
asked Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Fowler to testify in behalf of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation to reinstate the 
investment tax credit. The committee 
hoped that the Secretary would fill in the 
gaps in the routine economic informa- 
tion published by the Commerce, Labor, 
and 3 departments of the Govern- 
ment. 
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I assumed, as did other committee 
members, that the administration would 
present new and vital developments to 
justify their extraordinary request that 
we interrupt our important hearings on 
the Social Security Act, and quickly re- 
store the investment credit incentive. 

I must say that we were disappointed. 
In his presentation, Secretary Fowler re- 
lied upon a Commerce Department sur- 
vey showing that business plans to trim 
plant and equipment spending to a 3.9- 
percent increase over 196678 record level. 
Responding to my repeated questioning, 
the Secretary of the Treasury insisted 
time and again that the administration 
was motivated solely by their satisfac- 
tion that the suspension had “achieved 
what it had set out to accomplish in the 
capital goods sector.” Secretary Fowler 
repeatedly, and I might add, vehemently, 
denied that the administration’s request 
was prompted by any general economic 
considerations. 

Mr. Chairman, if the economy is about 
to enter a recession, this Nation deserves 
to know aboutit. If the administration’s 
information points toward a recession 
instead of an economic pause, this Con- 
gress will act promptly and appropriately 
to encourage economic recovery. But 
this, unfortunately, remains in a cloak 
of mystery. 

If the improvement in the rate of plant 
and equipment spending is the sole jus- 
tification for the presentation of H.R. 
6905 to us today, then I submit that the 
evidence is inadequate. 

On February 10, a survey of 2,300 cor- 
porations conducted in late January by 
McGraw-Hill’s economic department 
predicted a 6.3-percent boost in capital 
spending from last year. This was a sub- 
stantial increase from the 5-percent fig- 
ure a similar survey had obtained last 
October. 

On February 28, President Johnson 
said at an impromptu press conference 
that business spending for plant and 
equipment would be up this year by 6 
or 7 percent. 

On March 2, Value Line, a Wall Street 
investor’s service, released their inde- 
pendent investment plans survey of 785 
companies in 44 industry groups. Value 
Line predicted a 6.6-percent increase in 
capital spending over last year. 

Then on March 8, the Commerce De- 
partment-Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion survey cited by the President and 
Secretary Fowler made the 3.9-percent 
prediction. 

Without further comment, i quote 
from the “Washington Wire” column in 
the March 3, Wall Street Journal: 

Corporate credibility on capital spending 
plans divides Government seers, Some fear 
businesses may understate their plans in a 
current Government survey; a low projec- 
tion might help win early restoration of the 
tax credit for equipment investment. But 
others figure executives know that false 
forecasts of a cutback could bring on a re- 
cession. 


In his statement last week to the press 
announcing the reinstatement request, 
President Johnson noted with satisfac- 
tion the improvement in interest rates 
since last fall. Three-month Treasury 
bills are down 1½ percentage points; 
some long-term Government and cor- 
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porate Aa bonds have relaxed seven- 
eighths of a point; and municipal tax- 
exempt issues are down two-thirds of 
a point. These are indeed heartening 
trends, but the current levels remain 
near the record yearly average rates for 
1966. They are still far above the 1962- 
65 levels consistent with a sound growth 
economy. 

Unfortunately, significant improve- 
ment has not been apparent in all parts 
of the marketplace. The prime lending 
rate charged by banks on loans to their 
blue chip customers has grudgingly re- 
ceded from 6 percent to 54% at some in- 
stitutions and 584 at others. The highest 
grade corporate bonds, Aaa, are still 
above 5 percent, and long-term Govern- 
ment issues have been creeping back up- 
ward in recent weeks. 

Most alarming to me is the failure of 
the mortgage market to follow any down- 
ward trend. As economic history has 
shown before mortgage rates ride the 
ascending escalator of a tight money 
market, but fall back down very re- 
luctantly. Rates on conventional mort- 
gage were most recently reported at 6.30 
percent, a slight improvement from 6.44 
percent peak last year. On FHA and 
VA mortgages, where the rate is limited 
to 6 percent by statute, builders and 
sellers are paying an average of 2 to 4 
points. 

Three successive months of improve- 
ment in new housing starts from Oc- 
tober’s 840,000 units, the lowest annual 
starts rate in over a decade, had led 
some observers to believe that housing 
construction would recover without sub- 
stantial interest rate improvement be- 
cause of the supposed 2 million new 
starts demanded annually by our grow- 
ing population. I, too, was hopeful that 
the housing industry would recover, even 
with the high mortgage rates. However, 
I knew from past experience that hous- 
ing starts is a wildly fluctuating indi- 
cator, and underlying trends are not ap- 
parent until the data from a number of 
months are considered. 

Last night’s announcement by the 
Commerce Department that new starts 
fell 15.1 percent in February from Jan- 
uary’s modest level, confirmed my cau- 
tion. An accompanying report stated 
that building permits—an indication of 
future starts—also declined from Jan- 
uary’s figures. These figures are always 
subject to the “imponderables” of home 
buyers and the vagaries of the weather. 
Yet the marked declines should give 
pause to those who had prematurely an- 
nounced the “recovery” of the housing 
and lumber industries. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
of the extraordinary efforts by the Con- 
gress, the administration, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, to save the mortgage 
market and help the housing industry. 
What little improvement we have seen 
must surely have resulted in large part 
from these efforts. 

Last summer, the Congress authorized 
and pumped $4.4 billion into the Federal 
National Mortgage Association for sec- 
ondary market operations and special as- 
sistance functions. Ceilings were placed 
on time deposits which were attracting 
money from thrift institutions. Sales 
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participations were suspended, and 
agency issues were handled by Treasury 
financing. More recently, special assist- 
ance funds have been released by the 
President; Fannie Mae has agreed to pay 
additional points in buying FHA and VA 
mortgages. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board has twice reduced its interest 
rate on advances to member savings and 
loan associations. The Federal Reserve 
Board recently relaxed its reserve re- 
quirements against savings deposits— 
supposedly to help the flow of money in 
the “country banks” which invest in 
mortgages. 

Secretary Fowler, in his testimony 
Tuesday, referred to a supposed “air 
pocket” which is developing in the capital 
goods area. In economics jargon, the 
“air pocket” describes withholding of 
equipment orders until the investment 
credit suspension is lifted. A consequent 
rush of orders would then be expected to 
hit the manufacturers, causing dan- 
gerous demands for borrowing in the 
money markets. 

An air pocket was indeed expected in 
the latter months of 1967—just before 
the tax credit reinstatement was origi- 
nally scheduled. To state that this air 
pocket was developing 10 months ahead 
of time, is to question the credibility of 
the information. No business or industry 
that needs to replace outmoded equip- 
ment or plan for orderly expansion will 
defer this necessary spending for almost 
a year in order to qualify for a 7-percent 
tax break. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned 
that this present action may encourage 
domestic and international investors to 
feel that fiscal restraint is being aban- 
doned and over reliance on monetary 
controls will start the interest rate climb 
again. Interest rates must not be per- 
mitted to bottom out at present levels. 

I am inserting in the Recorp the text 
of two telegrams I sent on March 10 to 
the President and the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 10, 1967. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I do not question your recommendation 
yesterday that the investment tax credit be 
reinstated as an example of flexible fiscal ac- 
tion in response to the changing needs of our 
economy. However, I am concerned that the 
reinstatement will stall the easier money 
policies recently pursued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and will buttress the high inter- 
est rates which still predominate in the fi- 
nancial marketplace. I respectfully urge 
your full efforts to reduce interest rates to 
levels that will assure an adequate flow of 
funds throughout the economy and par- 
ticularly in the housing and construction in- 
dustries. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
March 10, 1967. 
BOARD or GOVERNORS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am concerned that the President's in- 
vestment tax credit statement not be mis- 
interpreted by the financial community as 
an endorsement of interest rates at current 
levels. The interest rates which now pre- 
vail in the marketplace are not satisfactory 
to the Congress or to the Nation. We can- 
not expect significant improvement in in- 
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dustrial production, consumer spending, new 
orders for durable goods, construction out- 
lays, or the housing industry until the in- 
terest structure improves substantially. You 
are to be commended for your determination 
in recent months to ease monetary restraint 
through increases in money supply, open 
market purchases, and relaxation of reserve 
requirements. Now is the time to provide an 
unmistakable signal of your willingness to see 
interest rates continue their downward trend. 
I urge you to immediately lower the discount 
rate to 4 percent. Through coordinated ef- 
forts by the Administration, the Congress, 
and the Federal Reserve Board, we can re- 
store the confidence of the business com- 
munity and maintain the unprecedented eco- 
nomic growth of the sixties. 


Mr. Chairman, if this bill serves to turn 
on the inflationary factors which led to 
the tight money crisis of 1966, we have 
done the Nation a grievous wrong. We 
have received no adequate assurances 
that this will not occur. We are pump- 
ing $2.3 billion back into plant and 
equipment spending. To take advan- 
tage of this bonanza, industry must re- 
turn to a money market which is far 
above reasonable and healthy interest 
costs. 

On the other side of the coin. If we 
are entering a major economic slowdown, 
the Congress should be made aware of 
the fact. The triumphs of the new eco- 
nomics from 1962-65 were possible be- 
cause we could anticipate the demands 
of our economy. We have achieved a 
remarkable record of economic growth 
because we knew the total situation. To 
maintain that record, we must make re- 
sponsible, considered use of the fiscal 
and monetary tools at our command. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reluctantly sup- 
porting this legislation, but only because 
of the assurances given yesterday by 
Governor Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board that he wanted the bill passed, 
and would continue policies in the Board 
to further ease money and to further 
lower interest rates. These assurances 
were given in his testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee. The Amer- 
ican people will hold the Federal Reserve 
Board and the administration respon- 
sible for action to further lower interest 
rates, and providing an expanded flow of 
money into the housing market. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Chairman, last 
week, March 9, 1967, I urged my col- 
leagues of the need to restore the invest- 
ment tax credit in remarks in the RECORD. 
I was naturally pleased and surprised 
when shortly afterward, the President 
delivered his message to the House also 
urging the restoration of the 7-percent 
investment tax credit and accelerated 
depreciation. 

Mr. Chairman, I now ask that we vote 
favorably on H.R. 6950, and want to 
compliment the Committee on Ways and 
Means for their prompt action, which I 
feel, along with many employees and 
employers in my district, will go a long 
way in alleviating the terrible effects of 
the tax credit suspension. 

I trust this action has not come too 
late to reverse the purchase and employ- 
ment trend that has caused such hard- 
ships. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the restoration of the investment credit 
today with grave misgivings. The sus- 
pension of the credit last autumn and its 
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restoration today are submitted as pal- 
liatives to a volatile economy. 


With these quickly applied and quickly 


rescinded medications, we conceal the 
symptoms without reaching the malady 
of our economic ills. Are we truly em- 
barked on sound, long-term planning? 
In the national interest, can we continue 
to cut taxes in the face of rising deficits? 

How much longer can we ignore the 
individual taxpayer who faces crushing 
tax burdens at the Federal, State, and 
local level? When can he expect to re- 
ceive “investment credits” for the de- 
pendents he supports and educates in 
the national interest? 

Investment credits increase corporate 
profits and cash flow which theoretically 
stimulates increased production. In- 
creasing the cash flow to the individual 
family by increasing dependency ex- 
emptions would produce that result with 
far more certainty. The exemption-re- 
leased dollars would flow directly into 
consumption, production, and sustained 
high employment. It would affect more 
Americans than any other type of tax 
proposal and is worthy of our considera- 
tion when we again review our tax struc- 
ture. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, in support- 
ing the restoration of the investment tax 
credit, I want to point out that the posi- 
tion of those who opposed its suspension 
last October has been vindicated. 

At that time we were told that the sus- 
pension of the credit was an intricate 
part of a very well planned administra- 
tion tax policy. Now, less than 6 months 
later, we are asked to restore it. In the 
interim, the President has asked for a 6 
percent surcharge tax. This can only 
lead to the conclusion that the adminis- 
tration has no coherent tax policy. 

In a speech before the House last fall, 
I opposed suspending the investment tax 
credit and pointed to the confused state 
of the administration’s policy. I include 
below my statement from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 30, 1966: 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 17607 pro- 
poses a very critical adjustment to our eco- 
nomic policy. I am not certain the full im- 
plications of its effect are appreciated by its 
advocates. 

That we are faced with economic inflation 
is unquestionable. That the suspension of 
the investment tax credit is the end-all so- 
lution is not at all certain. In fact, the 
testimony of a number of administration 
witnesses before the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee throw great doubt on the timeliness and 
effectiveness of such action. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated: 
“Tinkering with the investment credit ... 
would create uncertainties and would impair 
its long-range effectiveness.” 

Further he stated: 

“Its impact might come in late 1967 or 1968 
in view of the long term nature of corporate 
expenditure planning. In this event, the 
effect might come just at the wrong time.” 

We are asked to make a major alteration 
in our tax policy and we are not at all certain 
it will remedy the ill. 

In recent weeks there have been obvious 
indications that a reevaluation of our tax 
program will be undertaken in the near fu- 
ture. In fact, we may very well find our- 
—_ back here after the election with this 


Mr. Chairman, it seems most unwise in 
view of this likelihood to make a change now 
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in only one part of our tax mechanism when 
we are likely to be called upon to review 
the rest of our tax program at a later date. 

The uncertainties created in industry by 
this piecemeal approach cannot be over- 
looked. It is my feeling that this package 
should only be considered when all of the 
anti-inflationary tools are before us for eval- 
uation. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend to the House 
Members a speech delivered in the Senate by 
the distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Senator KucHEL. He not only points 
to the serious questions raised by the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit, but he 
clearly describes the critical economic reper- 
cussions this bill could have on the already 
economically plagued California industry. 

The speech follows: 


“THE SUSPENSION OF THE INVESTMENT TAX 
CrepitT—INFLATIONARY TOOL on EXPEDIENT? 


“Mr. KuUcHEL. Mr. President, for many 
months the economy of this Nation has been 
afflicted by the virulent scourge of inflation. 
It has upset our financial markets; it has all 
but destroyed the longstanding blessing of 
low interest rates for investment; it has cut 
deeply into the budget of the American 
housewife; it has paralyzed home construc- 
tion and financing. 

“The superimposing of the costs of the 
Vietnam war on the high level spending pro- 
grams of the Great Soclety has produced a 
growing imbalance in the economy. Sus- 
tained price increases in food, services, and 
industrial products threaten the delicate 
structure of our economic stability. For 
millions of people dependent on a fixed in- 
come from social security, pensions and past 
savings, the figure of inflation casts an espe- 
cially foreboding shadow. 

“Nowhere in this Nation has the effect been 
more painful than in the Western States. 
Far from the concentration of capital in the 
financial centers of the east coast, investors 
on the Pacific Coast States have been accus- 
tomed to paying more both for capital and 
for industrial products. In my own State 
of California, prospective home buyers in 
the past year have been paying excessively 
high interest rates on home mortgages. The 
twin plagues of higher consumer costs and 
higher investment costs have already crip- 
pled the home construction, and savings and 
loan industries, in California, and they are 
expected to work more mischief before their 
course is run. 

“When the economy is unable to accom- 
modate a rapid increase in spending, steps 
must be taken to reduce inflationary pres- 
sures without threatening the health or 
strength of the economy itself. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1966, the President finally offered his 
program for preserving the economic sta- 
bility of the Nation. Among the steps rec- 
ommended were two which will require the 
approval of the Congress. H.R. 17607 pro- 
vides for a 16-month suspension of the 7- 
percent investment tax credit for new busi- 
ness investment in equipment, and a similar 
suspension for the accelerated depreciation 
of buildings. Since the introduction of these 
proposals before the Congress, a great deal 
of controversy has arisen over the potential 
effectiveness of these suspensions, and, in 
particular, the curtailment of the invest- 
ment tax credit. The Treasury frankly con- 
cedes that there will be severe hardships 
and inequities for many taxpayers, but it 
alleges that as large as these inequities loom, 
they should be ignored. 

“Leading economists agree that the use of 
any tax as a contracyclical tool should in- 
clude the following: First, it must be 
promptly effective and its economic results 
consistent with desired effects; second, it 
must be equitable; and, third, it must not 
create uncertainty in business planning, in- 
vestment, and output. 

“Mr. President, it seems to me that the sus- 
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pension of the investment tax credit falls on 
all three grounds. 

The Treasury estimates the current over- 
all overage of order-to-completion time— 
commonly referred to as leadtime—for credit 
eligible equipment to be in the range of 9 to 
12 months. In some cases, as in the airline 
industry, the period may be as long as 2 
years. The tax credit suspension would serve 
no good purpose in such industries. It would 
be a very bad result. It would result in a de- 
layed effect on restraining equipment pro- 
duction and investment expenditures. The 
desired economic impact would not occur for 
at least 9 to 12 months and perhaps longer, 
at a time when the business cycle may no 
longer require such restraints. The conse- 
quences could be tragic; they could well 
mean the difference between a recession and 
a depression. Industries operating at high 
gear would suddenly slam to a halt, 

“The present inflation has had particularly 
drastic effects on the economy of my State. 
The proposed curtailment of the investment 
tax credit would compound that hardship, by 
foreclosing on the growth potential of the 
peacetime production of many important 
manufacturers, in particular, the air trans- 
port industry. As every Member of this 
Chamber knows, we are on the brink of an 
immense breakthrough in this age of super- 
sonic flight. The longstanding supremacy 
of the United States has been challenged by 
foreign nations, including the Soviet Union. 

“Mr. President, modern industry produces 

no other item for public use that is more 
costly, that requires more careful thought in 
planning and construction than the com- 
mercial transport plane. The air transport 
industry must be able to plan several years 
ahead if it is to maintain its productive ca- 
pacity at an economic level. The mainte- 
nance of this capability is vital, not only to 
California, but to the entire Nation. Donald 
W. Douglas, Jr., president of the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., forecasts, accurately, I believe, the 
adverse effects of enacting the suspension 
bill: 
The action proposed to deal with a curi- 
ous problem can be expected to substantially 
reduce orders during the suspension period 
and have a very unfavorable effect on a quiet 
different economic situation in 1968 or 1969. 
This would have disastrous results in the 
form of dislocations to airline reequipment 
plans and to orderly production of commer- 
cial aircraft, resulting in not only a costly 
and inefficient lull in aircraft manufacture 
but also substantial layoffs and severe cut- 
backs which would hamper domestic pro- 
duction of aircraft. This dislocation and its 
effect on production costs could be expected 
to give foreign manufacturers a competitive 
advantage with adverse effect on our balance 
of payments position since aircraft provide 
a substantial share of our exports.’ 

Mr. President, that is the comment of a 
distinguished leader in the aircraft industry. 
His words should be heeded by all Senators. 

“In a word, Mr, President, the proposed 
legislation will result in the kind of large- 
scale unemployment and production cut- 
backs that mean economic disaster for States 
highly dependent on such large industries. 
In my own State, there are over 500,000 
people dependent on the aerospace and air- 
line industries for their income. Are their 
jobs to be sacrificed in 1968 for the problems 
of 1966? It is a sad commentary on the 
policies of this administration when pos- 
sible future unemployment must be used as 
a club to control present spending. 

“The equitable application of the suspen- 
sion clearly leaves much to be desired. The 
President contended: 

The suspension should be across the 
board, without exception, applying effectively 
and equitably to all investing industries. 
No special treatment or special exclusion 
should be made for this brief period of 
suspension.’ 
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“But how can it be applied equitably when 
its results are inherently so inequitable? 
The clear discrimination against the long 
leadtime manufacturers is only one example. 

“What of the industries involved in equip- 
ment essential to the national security or 
welfare? The highly complex and special- 
ized nature of products needed to meet na- 
tional security demands the continuous mod- 
ernization of our plants as well as the 
constant design, fabrication and installation 
of new tools and equipment. We are only 
now beginning to reduce the tremendous 
boxcar shortage that exists throughout the 
country. Are all these national needs to be 
sacrificed for the sake of equality? 

“What of the industries which have con- 
tracts, prior to the proposed suspension date, 
with options to purchase? The buyer in 
these contracts, of course, relied on the avail- 
ability of the investment credit in parting 
with the consideration for the option. 
Should he now be made to choose between 
letting the option lapse, forfeiting the con- 
sideration therefor or exercising it without 
receiving the anticipated investment credit? 

“The uncertainties and hazards of the 
above consequences are only emphasized by 
the words of President Johnson himself when 
he stated: 

The suspension could well be looked at 
again in January of 1968. We have no 
arbitrary position in the matter.’ 

“Is this then the basis upon which busi- 
nessmen must plan their future investments? 

“Mr. President, there is little question but 
that action must be taken to control this 
Nation’s overheated economy. But such ac- 
tion should not be a political expedient to 
avoid increasing taxes in an election year, nor 
should it attempt to use a device which was 
intended to be a permanent part of our tax 
structure. The tax credit is not nor was it 
intended to be an economic spigot to be 
turned off and on as a selective tax device of 
fiscal policy. Its effects are not prompt, its 
application is not equitable, and its conse- 
quences are not certain. 

“Should the administration persist with 
this questionable solution, the Congress must 
give serious consideration to exemptions for 
long lead-time industries, for option con- 
tracts and for industries involved in the Na- 
tion’s defense needs. To do otherwise would 
be to threaten the very economic stability 
these proposals seek to achieve. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

H.R. 6950 
A bill to restore the investment credit and 
the allowance of accelerated depreciation 
in the case of certain real property 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sections 
48(j) and 167(i) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (defining suspension period) 
are each amended by striking out “Decem- 
ber 31, 1967” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 9, 1967”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 48 (h) (2) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (defining suspen- 
sion period property) is amended by adding 
after subparagraph (B) the following: 

“In applying subparagraph (A) to any sec- 
tion 88 property, there shall be taken into 
account only that portion of the basis which 
is properly attributable either to construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or erection during the 
suspension period or to an order for con- 
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struction, reconstruction, or erection placed 
during such period.” 

(b) Section 167(i)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to limitation on certain methods of 
depreciation) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“In applying the first sentence of this para- 
graph to any property, there shall be taken 
into account only that portion of the basis 
which is properly attributable either to con- 
struction, reconstruction, or erection during 
the suspension period or to an order for con- 
struction, reconstruction, or erection placed 
during such period.” 

Src. 3. The amendments made by the first 
two sections of this Act shall apply to taxa- 
ble years ending after March 9, 1967. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
amendment is in order except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment as printed in the bill as re- 
ported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, strike out line 7 and all that fol- 
lows through line 14 on page 2, and insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 48 (h) (2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (defining sus- 
pension period property) is amended by 
striking out subparagraphs (A) and (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

) The physical construction, recon- 
struction, or erection of which is begun by 
the taxpayer during the suspension period, 
or 


„) which is acquired by the taxpayer 

during the suspension period. 
In applying subparagraph (A) to any section 
38 property, there shall be taken into ac- 
count only that portion of the basis which 
is properly attributable to construction, ra- 
construction, or erection during the sus- 
pension period.’ 

“(b) Section 167(i) (1) of such Code (re- 
lating to limitation on certain methods of 
depreciation) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘if—’ and all that 
follows in the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘if the physical 
construction, reconstruction, or erection of 
such property by any person begins during 
the suspension period.“: and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘In applying this 
paragraph to any property, there shall be 
taken into account only that portion of the 
basis which is properly attributable to con- 
struction, reconstruction, or erection during 
the suspension period.“ 


Mr. MILLS (during reading of the 
committee amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with further reading of the com- 
mittee amendment, and that it be 
printed in the Recorp in full at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Barretr, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 6950) to restore the invest- 


was 
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ment credit and the allowance of accel- 
erated depreciation in the case of cer- 
tain real property, pursuant to House 
Resolution 389, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on the pas- 
sage of the bill I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 386, nays 2, not voting 34, as 
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follows: 
[Roll No. 39 
YEAS—386 
Abbitt Conte Grover 
Abernethy Corbett Gubser 
Adams Corman Gude 
Addabbo Cowger Gurney 
bert Cramer Haley 
Anderson, Ill. Culver Hall 
Anderson, Cunningham Halleck 
enn. Curtis Halpern 
Andrews, Ala, Daniels Hamilton 
Andrews, Davis, Ga. Hammer- 
N. Dak. de la Garza schmidt 
Annunzio Delaney Hanley 
Arends Dellenback Hanna 
Ashbrook Denney Hansen, Idaho 
Ashley Devine Hansen, Wash. 
Ashmore Dickinson Hardy 
Aspinall Diggs Harrison 
Ayres Dingell Harsha 
Baring Donohue Harvey 
Barrett w Hathaway 
Bates Dowdy Hays 
Battin Downing Hechler, W. Va. 
Bell ki Heckler, Mass. 
Bennett Duncan Helstoski 
Berry Dwyer Henderson 
Betts Eckhardt Hicks 
Bevill Edmondson Holifleld 
Biester Edwards, Ala. Horton 
Bingham Edwards, Calif. Hosmer 
Blackburn Edwards, Howard 
Blanton Eilberg Hungate 
Blatnik Erlenborn Hunt 
SEs Hutchinson 
Boland Eshleman Ichord 
Bolling Everett Irwin 
Bolton Evins, Tenn Jarman 
Fallon Johnson, Calif. 
Brasco Farbstein Johnson, Pa. 
Bray Fascell Jonas 
Brinkley Feighan Jones, Ala. 
Brock Findley Jones, Mo. 
Brooks 0 Jones, N.C. 
Broomfield Flood Karsten 
Brotzman Flynt Karth 
Brown, Calif. Foley Kastenmeler 
Brown, Mich. Ford, Gerald R. zen 
Brown, Ohio rd, Kee 
Broyhill, N.C. Willam D Keith 
Buchanan Fountain King, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. King, N.Y. 
Burke, Mass. d ga Kirwan 
Burleson Friede Kleppe 
Burton, Calif, Fulton, Pa. Kluczynski 
Burton, Utah Fuqua Kornegay 
Bush Galifianakis Kupferman 
Byrne, Pa. Gallagher Kuykendall 
Byrnes, Wis. ardner Kyl 
Cabell Garmatz Kyros 
Carey Gathings Laird 
Carter Gettys Landrum 
Cederberg Giaimo Langen 
Celler Gibbons Latta 
Chamberlain Gilbert Lennon 
Clark Gonzalez Lipscomb 
Clausen, Goodell Lloyd 
Don H. Goodling Long, La 
Clawson, Del y Long, Md 
Cleveland Green, Oreg. Lukens 
Cohelan Green, Pa. McCarthy 
Collier Griffiths McClory 
Conable McClure 


McCulloch Pickle Stafford 
McDade Pike 8 ers 
McDonald, Poage Stanton 
Mich. Poff Steed 
McEwen Pollock Steiger, Ariz. 
McFall Price, Til Steiger, Wis. 
McMillan Price, Tex Stephens 
cdonald, or Stratton 
aa ee Stubblefield 
MacGregor Purcell Stuckey 
Machen Quie Sullivan 
Madden Quillen Taft 
Mahon Rallsback ae 
Mailliard Randall ‘Taylor 
Rarick Teague, Calif. 
Mathias, Calif. Reid, III Teague, Tex. 
Mathias, Md. Reid, N.Y. Tenzer 
Matsunaga Reifel Thompson, Ga. 
May Reinecke Thompson, N.J. 
Mayne uss Thomson, Wis. 
Meeds Rhodes, Ariz. Tuck 
Meskill Rhodes, Pa. Tun 
Michel Roberts Udall 
Miller, Calif. Robison Uliman 
Miller, Ohio 0 Utt 
Mills Rogers, Colo. Van Deerlin 
Minish , Fla. Vander Jagt 
Mink Ronan Vanik 
Minshall Rooney, N.Y. Vigorito 
Mize Rosenthal Waggonner 
Monagan Rostenkowski Waldie 
Montgomery th Walker 
Moore Roush Wampler 
Moorhead Roybal Watkins 
Morgan Rumsfeld Watson 
Morris, N. Mex. Ruppe Watts 
Morse, Mass. Ryan Whalen 
Morton St Germain Whalley 
Moss St. Onge Whitener 
Multer Sandman Whitten 
Murphy, III Satterfield Widnall 
Murphy, N.Y. Saylor Wiggins 
ers Schadeberg Williams, Pa 
Natcher Scherle Wilson, Bob 
Nedai Scheuer iso: 
Nelsen Schneebeli Charles H 
Nichols Schwelker Winn 
ix Schwengel Wolff 
O'Hara, III Scott Wright 
O’Hara, Mich, Selden Wyatt 
O'Konski Shriver Wydler 
n Sikes Wylie 
O'Neal, Ga. Sisk W. 
ONeill, Mass. Skubitz Lates 
Ottinger Slack Young 
Passman Smith, Calif. Younger 
Patten Smith, Iowa Zablocki 
Pepper Smith, N.Y. ion 
Perkins Smith, Okla. Zwach 
Pettis Snyder 
Philbin Springer 
NAYS—2 
Conyers Joelson 
NOT VOTING—34 
Adair Dorn Patman 
Belcher Evans, Colo, Pelly 
w Fisher Pirnie 
Broyhill, Va Fulton, Tenn. Pool 
Button Hagan Rees 
Cahill Hawkins Resnick 
Casey Hébert Riegle 
Clancy Herlong Rivers 
Colmer Holland Rooney, Pa. 
Daddario Hull Roudebush 
Davis, Wis Jacobs Shipley 
wson Kelly hite 
nt Leggett Williams, Miss. 
Derwinski Martin Willis 
le Mosher 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Adair, 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Martin, 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Der- 
winski. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Pirnie. 
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Mr. Colmer with Mrs. Kelly. 
Mr. White with Mr. Riegle. 
Mr. Hull with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Dawson. 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Resnick. 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. Holland. 
Mr. Pool with Mr. Willis. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I arrived 
in the Chamber just after my name was 
called. Thus, I do not qualify. Had I 
qualified to vote, I would have voted 
“yea.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may have 5 legislative days with- 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
body of the Recor in connection with 
the debate on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members who 
participated in the debate on the bill just 
passed be permitted to include extrane- 
ous material in connection with their 
own remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
on the rollcall just completed I arrived 
on the floor of the House too late to qual- 
ify to vote. If I had been here I would 
have voted “aye.” 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 


mittee: 
Manon 16, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my res- 
ignation as a member of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL ALBERT. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 398) and 
I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 
H. Res. 398 
Resolved, That Carl Albert, of Oklahoma, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member of 
the standing committee of the House of 
Representatives on Education and Labor. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I request this time for the purpose of 
asking the distinguished majority leader 
the program for the remainder of this 
week, and the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the minority 
leader, we have finished our legislative 
program for this week. We have put 
off one bill which we had scheduled for 
today. The program for the House of 
Representatives for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar Day. 
There are three bills under suspension: 

H.R. 2068. Veterans’ Pension and Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1967; 

H.R. 2586. Amending Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act; and 

H. R. 2513. Commission on National Ob- 
servances and Holidays. 


Tuesday is Private Calendar Day. 
Also on Tuesday we will have H.R. 5277, 
continuing civil government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
under an open rule with 1 hour of 
debate. 

Wednesday, the Treasury and Post 
Office appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1968, and House Joint Resolution 428, 
to support the American Republics, the 
so-called Punta del Este resolution. 

The business for Thursday will be an- 
nounced later. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 

I will advise the Members of the House 
for their edification, and I am sure they 
will be happy to have this information 
definite at this time, that beginning at 
the close of business on Thursday, 
March 23, until the opening of business 
on April 3, Monday, there will be an 
Easter recess. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
distinguished majority leader indicate 
whether we will have a 3-day recess ar- 
rangement or will it be handled other- 
wise? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is our intention to 
do it by a resolution. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN OR- 
DER UNDER CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY RULE ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
may be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CODDLING OF CRIMINALS SHOULD 
STOP 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to discuss certain aspects 
of the recent report by the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, as well as the 
Chief Executive’s own recommendations 
in connection with hearings which 
opened yesterday by a subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee dealing 
with this all-important subject. 

This is one of the most important 
matters now confronting the people of 
America. More of our citizens are being 
killed in the streets and in the alleys of 
our cities than ever before. The casu- 
alties are far greater than any war in 
which we have participated. In my 
opinion, all of this has been brought 
about and is being perpetuated because 
certain members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America have 
taken it upon themselves to alter the 
philosophy of government that criminals 
should be dealt with firmly, justly, and 
sternly by prompt prosecution and sure 
justice. Members of the Court appar- 
ently have forgotten or ignored the rights 
of a society to be free from molestation 
in their homes and free to walk the 
streets without fear of being murdered, 
raped and/or robbed. 

The recommendations of the Chief 
Executive as well as the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice is not much more than window 
dressings or frosting on a cake. It does 
not reach the heart of the matter nor 
will the recommendations, if followed, 
wipe out what it calls a plague of crime 
that has struck our Nation. 

The sum and substance of the recom- 
mendations is that more money be ap- 
propriated for better salaries and more 
policemen. Overlooked is the basic 
cause of the overwhelming and rapid 
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increase of the crime rate. In my opin- 
ion, the problem will not and cannot be 
solved by getting better salaries for more 
policemen but rather through unshack- 
ling the policemen that we now have and 
by legislation putting a stop to the cod- 
dling of vicious criminals brought about 
by the decision of a majority of the 
members of the Supreme Court. The 
crux of the problem is in making certain 
that those who break the law will be 
dealt with adequately, timely and sternly. 
Laxness in dealing with criminals ac- 
tually encourages lawlessness and crime. 
In many instances, law-enforcement of- 
ficers dare not act for fear of what will 
happen to them, all of this having been 
brought about by the overzealousness of 
certain members of the judiciary in their 
all-out effort to protect the so-called 
rights of the criminal element. 

Honest and able judges are forced to 
free known dangerous and admitted 
hardened criminals because of recent ill- 
considered decisions by a majority of the 
so-called Supreme Court of the United 
States. Vicious killers, rapists, and bur- 
glars roam the streets of our cities and 
countryside preying on defenseless and 
law-abiding citizens without fear of pun- 
ishment because of barricades and pro- 
tection thrown around the lawless and 
the handcuffing of our police as well as 
the curbing of the authority of the trial 
courts to punish the guilty and free the 
innocent. A majority of the members 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States have rendered decisions making 
impotent proper law enforcement in 
America. It is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to act now and curb the majority 
of this so-called Court in its destruction 
of the rights of our society to live in 
peace and free from molestation by the 
lawless elements. Apparently these 
members of the judiciary have forgotten 
that honest and law-abiding citizens 
have certain rights that have been over- 
looked and dissipated by a majority of 
the Supreme Court. It is up to the Con- 
gress to protect these rights now before 
it is too late. 

In my opinion, before we can make any 
headway in reducing the rate of crime 
in America, we must provide for prompt 
prosecution and sure punishment of the 
guilty. Coddling of the criminals must 
be stopped; the shackles must be re- 
moved from the law enforcement offi- 
cials; and certain members of the judi- 
ciary must be stopped in their all-out 
effort to protect the guilty at the expense 
of the public. The streets of America 
must be made safe. Law enforcement 
Officials must be protected when they are 
in the right and the judiciary must be 
permitted to administer swift and sure 
justice, none of which is provided by the 
recommendation of the administration 
or its Crime Commission. I call upon 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House now studying the 
matter to come up with firm and ade- 
quate recommendations of a legislative 
program that will free our police force, 
remove the hamstrings that have been 
thrown around the lower courts where 
the criminals are tried, and give ample 
protection to the average American citi- 
zen who today is afraid to walk the 
streets of most of our larger cities. 
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U.S. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the talk and concern on crime in our 
Nation, the President’s so-called safe 
streets proposal, and the current statis- 
tics proving startling increases in crim- 
inal violence and activities such as mur- 
der, rape, robbery, assault, and so forth, 
it is incumbent upon us to look for solu- 
tions other than the oversimplistic ap- 
proach to trying to hide the problem 
under dollars. The appalling expendi- 
tures in L.B.J.’s crime bill reach the bil- 
lion dollar mark in a couple of years and 
there is no indication this proposed rem- 
edy will begin to solve the problem. 

Many dreamers and persons who have 
never been actually exposed to the inhu- 
manities man will commit upon man, try 
to sweep under the rug the serious im- 
pact on law enforcement from such de- 
cisions as rendered by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the infamous Mallory, Escobedo, 
and Miranda cases. Have you ever talked 
to a policeman or anyone connected with 
law enforcement about the arrogant 
change in attitude of your habitual vio- 
lators? Have you ever bothered to per- 
sonally witness the plight of those sworn 
to protect you, your loved ones and your 
property? Have you, just for a moment, 
considered the rights of the 97 percent of 
the God-fearing, law-abiding, respectable 
citizens of this Nation? 

To many of us, it seems like the Su- 
preme Court, and some of the other 
courts, notwithstanding strong, reason- 
able dissenting opinions from highly re- 
spected justices, are preoccupied with 
seeking loopholes to set free known, ad- 
mitted killers, rapers, robbers, and other 
dregs of society, completely disregarding 
the inherent rights of our citizens to move 
about comfortably and unafraid in our 
free society. 

The law of the land, as enunciated by 
the usual 5-to-4 majority in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, often seems tortured as to 
reasoning, and catastrophic in result. 
In fact, time after time in the past 10 
years, the law of the land has teetered 
on a slim one-vote margin, thus chang- 
ing basic philosophies considered the 
very foundation of this Nation and our 
system of justice. 

Maybe the time has come to think 
about a constitutional amendment re- 
quiring two-thirds of the Justices on the 
U.S. Supreme Court to agree in order to 
hold an act of Congress unconstitutional. 
I introduced legislation designed to ac- 
complish this result last year, House 
Joint Resolution 1168, and my remarks 
appear in volume 112, part 10, page 
13096, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Meanwhile, because of the deep con- 
cern our citizens have expressed on the 
nationwide crime problem, I included in 
a recent public opinion poll the following 
question: “Do you favor Supreme Court 
decisions by greater than a simple ma- 
jority on constitutional questions?” In 
over 5,000 replies, as set forth in yester- 
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day’s Recorp, 80 percent favored, 13 per- 
cent opposed and 7 percent had no 
opinion. There has been also support- 
ing evidence from many other areas in 
the Nation. 

Accordingly, I am today offering a new 
House joint resolution designed to ac- 
complish this result, and will press for 
an early hearing. There must be answers 
to the crime problem, and realistic court 
decisions will help. 

I would like to invite your attention to 
an editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on March 14, 1967: 


Citizens worried about mounting crime 
can thank a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
for taking testimony on how recent Supreme 
Court decisions have hampered law enforce- 
ment, an issue which the Administration's 
touted anti-crime crusade was pointedly 
avoided. 

The Judiciary subcommittee . . . heard 
Philadelphia District Attorney Arlen Specter 
testify that the Court’s decisions have meant 
the loss or abandonment of many prosecu- 
tions. And Judge J. Edward Lumbard, chief 
of the Second Circuit Court of Appeals, said 
High Court decisions and other influences 
have made it so difficult to convict criminals 
that “it is unthinkable” the nation could 
allow such a situation to persist. 

Rather than legal precedent or practical 
justice, the source of the Supreme Court ma- 
jority’s decisions favoring criminals was its 
own rarefied ideology. This has become so 
apparent that even a liberal columnist like 
Joseph Kraft has recently been commenting 
on “the weakness of the liberal theology as a 
rationale for judicial determination.” 


FBI—GREATEST LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCY IN THE WORLD 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of flak fired in the general di- 
rection of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation recently, by the dedicated malcon- 
tents, some professional bleeding hearts, 
and the usual antisocial elements. But 
in addition to these “regulars,” we find 
some Members of this body, and others 
highly placed in Government, making 
inferences as well as criticism concerning 
the FBI. 

Of course, mistakes are made from 
time to time by all of us, and although 
the FBI Director, John Edgar Hoover, 
demands perfection, the human element 
is bound to enter now and then. Cate- 
gorically, however, I will state there is 
no other agency in the U.S. Government 
with a greater record for efficiency nor 
one that renders a greater public service. 

The initials “FBI,” meaning “Federal 
Bureau of Investigation,” has special sig- 
nificance to all agents and former agents, 
and particularly to the great Director, 
Mr. Hoover: “Fidelity, bravery and in- 
tegrity.” These qualities he demands of 
his personnel, and they are cheerfully 
adopted as the creed of the men of the 
FBI. 

Wire tapping, telephone bugs“ and 
other sophisticated listening devices have 
been in the news recently, and all of 
America joins in deploring the indiscrim- 
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inate practice of eavesdropping and in- 
vasion of privacy. In fact, the President 
sent a message to Congress concerning 
this matter. The FBI has meticulously 
avoided involving itself in this particular 
area, except in cases involving the securi- 
ty of our nation or organized, syndicated 
“big time” crime, and then only with the 
specific knowledge and authority of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

The FBI has become recognized as the 
greatest law enforcement agency in the 
world as a result of the devotion, dedi- 
cation and deep personal sacrifice of 
John Edgar Hoover. It will be impos- 
sible to replace this man who has di- 
rected the Bureau for over 42 years, but 
one of these days that bridge must be 
crossed. In order to assure the Nation 
of some degree of continuity, to guar- 
antee an orderly transition, and retain 
the respect and admiration of the public 
for an agency free from politics, we must 
take the necessary steps to safeguard 
these qualities. 

Accordingly, as I did a year ago, I am 
introducing a bill providing for a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Hoover, to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, con- 
firmed by the Senate, and providing fur- 
ther that such successor shall be ap- 
pointed only from the ranks of FBI 
agents, inspectors, associate or assistant 
directors, full time, and who have spent 
7 of the past 10 years in one or more of 
these capacities. 

Director Hoover already has passed re- 
tirement age, although the President 
has wisely continued his tenure. The 
tremendous pressures of this important 
position will one day cause Mr. Hoover 
to hand over the reins. For this in- 
evitable situation, we in the Congress 
must be prepared, and we can keep the 
faith of the American people in this out- 
standing Bureau by providing proper 
guidelines for the selection of the suc- 
cessor-Director by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Of course, I am not authorized to 
speak for Director Hoover, and he has 
traditionally and studiously avoided in- 
volving himself and the Bureau in legis- 
lative matters. I can say Mr. Hoover 
believes in promoting men from within 
the service, and has assured me there are 
several within the ranks of the FBI who 
are fully qualified to direct its oper- 
ations. 

I trust a number of my colleagues will 
join me in this important matter and 
that prompt hearings and action will be 
forthcoming in the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


THE RISING TIDE OF CRIME 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, a critical 
problem faces our Nation today. The 
rising tide of crime in the United States 
is a matter of concern to law-abiding 
citizens. Yet, in the midst of this crime 
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wave, the Supreme Court has acted to 
extend new rights to criminally accused, 
particularly in the area of interrogation. 
The combination of these factors pro- 
duces unprecedented stress on our law 
enforcement agencies. 


PRESERVE OUR CHERISHED RIGHTS 


To provide a remedy for the present 
problems, however, we must be careful 
not to destroy any of the cherished rights 
which mark us as free men and distin- 
guish this country from all the rest. 
With that in mind, we must act to pro- 
vide rules that will properly protect each 
citizen and at the same time assist our 
law enforcement officers in the discharge 
of their duties and keep for them the 
support and assistance of the public. 


THE PROBLEMS OF “MIRANDA” 


Recently, the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice turned in its long awaited 
report, “The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society.” While this study has 
done much to highlight problems in the 
causes of crime and the administration 
of justice, it failed to come to grips with 
the problems of interrogation, especially 
as presented by the case of Miranda v. 
Arizona, 384 US 436, 1966. 

Since 1960 crimes against the person 
per rate of population have climbed 24.5 
percent, crimes against property 36.1 
percent. Rapes are up 26.1 percent and 
aggravated assault is up some 29 per- 
cent. The people demand that the crime 
trend be reversed, and rightfully so. 
Pressure is building for a response. 

Today, police and other law enforce- 
ment officials indicate that the vague 
statements by the Supreme Court in hard 
cases and on a case by case basis, are 
creating undue confusion in the area of 
interrogation, unduly confining law en- 
forcement efforts, and hindering effective 
law enforcement. The Supreme Court 
has mude the problem of interrogation 
a national one. 

There is a danger that the pendulum 
may have swung too far. 

I am proud that my home area of 
Cincinnati has been in the forefront of 
meeting the crime problem. Last fall, 
the city’s crime study commission held 
hearings and developed much useful in- 
formation as to how crime could be at- 
tacked at the local level. We must never 
forget that our local governmental bodies 
have the primary responsibility in this 
critical area. 

I fear that many of the measures 
which have been put forth to date would 
go too far to deny to the criminally 
accused rights which are dear to every 
American. We must be always vigilant 
in the cause of increasing to the utmost 
individual liberty in America. 

In contrast to those who would strip 
the criminally accused of many of the 
rights enjoyed today, there are those who 
pretend that there is no problem. To 
both these divergent groups, I suggest 
that there is another way—one which 
will define the scope of legitimate police 
interrogation. We must not be faced 
with the spectacle of the acknowledged 
criminal freed merely because a police- 
man is unable to guess how five Judges of 
the Supreme Court will vote on a partic- 
ular issue. 
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At the same time, I suggest that this 
matter can be corrected in such a man- 
ner as to increase rather than sacrifice 
our basic rights as guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights. It is the American way when 
faced with a problem not to adopt an ex- 
treme solution—our Constitution does 
not bend to accommodate momentary 
crises. 

It is the American way to try and 
balance the competing interests in order 
that the legitimate interest of both can 
be realized. I think we can do that here. 
I believe we can delineate rules which will 
spell out the permissible contours of 
legitimate police interrogation and, at 
the same time, not encroach upon our 
rights. 


THE FEDERAL INTERROGATION ACT OF 1967 


To accomplish this goal, I am intro- 
ducing today the Federal Interrogation 
Act of 1967. This bill offers new ap- 
proaches to the problems of interroga- 
tion. It applies only to Federal law en- 
forcement agencies, but hopefully can 
serve as a model for State legislatures 
interested in taking a positive step to 
combat crime. 

Basically, the law restricts questioning 
to controlled conditions—conditions 
which I believe will insure substantial 
rights of the questioned person. The 
bill creates a category of apprehension 
prior to arrest. It provides for question- 
ing during a restricted time without the 
necessity of giving the Miranda warning. 
However, the circumstances under which 
the questioning can occur, the subject 
matter which can be covered, and the 
duration of such questioning are clearly 
and explicitly circumscribed. 

STRENGTHENS THE RIGHTS 


The rights of a person cetained under 
this form of detention are clearly spelled 
out and safeguards are provided. This 
provision will assist law enforcement offi- 
cers by providing specific ground rules as 
to permissible conduct on the initial 
encounter of one suspected of a crime. 
It minimizes the chance of a court pro- 
cedural mistake that can jeopardize a 
conviction. It strengthens the rights of 
any citizen who may be stopped by ex- 
plicitly setting forth his rights and obli- 
gations. It prohibits the police from 
implying that a person suspected of crim- 
inal activity is obligated to cooperate in 
the investgation of such crime. 

The Federal Interrogation Act of 1967 
provides that an accused is to be given 
a warning substantially similar to that 
required by Miranda upon formal arrest. 
However, after such arrest, the bill goes 
on to provide for questioning in a con- 
trolled atmosphere. Under Miranda, 
once an accused indicates that he de- 
sires to be represented by counsel, no 
further questioning can occur until an 
attorney is present. This could present 
critical problems of safeguarding lives 
and property when it is impossible to get 
an attorney to represent an accused un- 
der emergency circumstances. 

MASTER OF EXAMINATION 


This problem is met by providing for a 
master of examination to supervise inter- 
rogation. This master of examination 
can control any interrogation that oc- 
curs before the accused’s attorney is 
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present. This mechanism can assure 
that both the essential interest of the 
community and the individual will be 
safeguarded. 


STATES CAN FOLLOW 


I have prepared this bill to apply to 
Federal law enforcement officers in the 
administration of the laws coming under 
their particular jurisdiction. I did not 
think it wise to draft a bill which would 
purport to regulate the practices in the 
several States. Local control over law 
enforcement problems has been an his- 
toric and important characteristic of our 
Federal system. However, it would be 
hoped that with the Congress of the 
United States on record, the States could 
adopt similar legislation if they chose to 
do so. 

I further feel that this legislation is 
constitutional under the Miranda case. 
The Supreme Court can only judge cases 
on an ad hoc basis. It has been crying 
out for a comprehensive legislative re- 
sponse to this problem. In drafting a 
proposed response, I have relied heavily 
upon the tentative recommendations of 
the American Law Institute, a committee 
of that institute has been studying such 
problems for some time. 

FACE UP THE PROBLEM 


It is my hope that by introducing this 
legislation, we can initiate a meaningful 
discussion of how we can come to grips 
with the problem of crime and inter- 
rogation. The current responses of ig- 
noring the problem and of offering a 
measure that is plainly unconstitutional 
will not suffice. It is hoped that once 
again we can balance the competing in- 
terest between individual liberty and the 
obligation of the society to protect itself. 
I think that legislation such as that in- 
troduced today is a step in this direction. 


FOOD FOR INDIA 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 267 has been passed by 
the House, but the problem of hunger 
in India is in no way solved. We can well 
expect to hear more on this issue. 

I have several letters and related in- 
formation that may prove of future in- 
terest to my fellow Members, and under 
unanimous consent I insert them in the 
Recorp at this point along with the text 
of the resolution: 


H. J. Res, 267 


Joint resolution to support emergency food 
assistance to India 

Whereas the Congress has declared it to 
be the policy of the United States to combat 
hunger and malnutrition and to encourage 
economic development in the developing 
countries; and 

Whereas two years of drought have caused 
a grave food shortage in India which threat- 
ens the lives and health of millions of people; 
and 

Whereas the urgency of the need of the 
Indian people and the time needed for con- 
gressional deliberation have required the 
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United States already to commit three mil- 
lion six hundred thousand tons of grain 
valued at $275,000,000 as a part of the eight 
to ten million tons of grain estimated to 
be required during the calendar year 1967 
from outside India to prevent irreparable 
hardship to the people of India; and 

_Whereas the programs of economic and 
agricultural development which have been 
launched by the Government of India would 
be seriously impaired if the international 
community failed to act promptly and on an 
adequate scale to meet the urgent needs of 
the people of India: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
approves the participation of the United 
States in cooperation with other countries 
and with multilateral organizations, includ- 
ing the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and oth- 
ers, in urgent international efforts designed 
to— 


(a) develop a comprehensive self-help ap- 
proach to the war on hunger based on a fair 
sharing of the burden among the nations of 
the world; 

(b) encourage and assist the Government 
of India in achieving food self-sufficiency; 
and 

(e) help meet India’s critical food and 
nutritional needs by making available agri- 
cultural commodities or other resources need- 
ed for food procurement or production. 

The Congress endorses the President’s 
policy of equal participation on the part 
of the United States with all other nations, 
under terms and conditions set forth in 
Public Law 480, as amended, in assisting the 
Government of India to meet these needs. 

Further, the Congress recommends, on the 
basis of estimates now available, that the 
United States provide an additional amount 
of food grain not to exceed three million tons 
at an estimated cost of $190,000,000 as the 
United States share toward meeting the 
India food deficit, provided it is appropri- 
ately matched, and specifically extends its 
support to the allocation of approximately 
$190,000,000 of funds available to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in calendar year 
1967 which will be required to accomplish 
this purpose. 

The Congress further recommends that 
the President provide an additional $25,000,- 
000 of emergency food relief for distribution 
by CARE and other American voluntary 
agencies. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Because of our concern 
over the food crisis in India, we have ar- 
ranged to hear three leading experts on the 
subject at a meeting to be held Thursday, 
March 2 at 2 p.m, in Room H-227, which is 
off the Rotunda on the second floor of the 
Capitol. Since the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee is holding hearings this week on the 
emergency food relief for India resolution, 
we are hoping you can attend. 

We are fortunate in having three outstand- 
ing authorities on this subject as speakers: 
Sir John Crawford of the World Bank, an 
expert on agricultural and trade matters, who 
led the World Bank's economic missions to 
India in 1964 and 1966; Mr. Bernard Bell, 
assistant director of the World Bank and a 
leading expert on the Indian economy; and 
Mr. S. Guhan, first secretary (economics) of 
the Indian Embassy and an alternate execu- 
tive director of the World Bank. 

Please RSVP to either of our offices. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER. 
Don FRASER. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1967. 
Re Food to India Committee Hearing. 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I am terribly sorry 
that time and the quorum bell caught me 
today before I was in turn to ask a few 
questions on your testimony, At Vice-Chair- 
man Gathings’ approval, I am submitting 
questions in writing and would appreciate 
your answer in writing for inclusion in the 
Agriculture Committee Record on this im- 
portant matter. 

Americans, by their education and attitude, 
are most anxious to help any peoples in trou- 
ble. The picture painted to us of India is 
one of famine, starvation and pestilence. 

1. Do you have an data or statistics re- 
vealing any increase in deaths due to starva- 
tion or malnutrition during 1966? 1967? If 
so, what is the source of your information? 
If not, is this merely a persuasive manner 
of speech to soften the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people? 

2. How was the foodgrain given to India in 
1966 handled? By whom? 

3. How is the food to be delivered or reach 
the individuals for consumption? Will it 
be sold or a free gift? If sold, by whom? 
By whom and how will it be decided who is 
to receive the food? 

4. At page 3 of your written statement I 
note your comment: 

“Numerous work projects were carried out 
and financed with U.S. grain. ...It was 
used to finance useful efforts such as build- 
ing roads and improving irrigation systems.” 

Was the grain, a gift from America, used 
to buy work and given only to workers? Or, 
Was our grain used as a medium of exchange 
to finance projects? If yes, what per cent of 
grain went to India and what per cent of 
industrial endeavors? Who owned the en- 
deavors? Who made the decision? 

5. Can the Indian people be in as dire 
a plight as you will suggest when your state- 
ment at page 7 states, 

“Agriculture is second only to national 
defense in the Fourth Plan.” 

Any country that doesn't consider its peo- 
ple and their health as the front line of 
national defense is in a difficult role. What 
do you mean by national defense—guns and 
tanks? What is the price range between the 
first and second? 

6. At page 8 of your testimony you make 
great references to the Indian government's 
“steps in 1966 to stimulate investment in 
fertilizer production including private man- 
ufacture and foreign investments.” In fact, 
you indicate more emphasis being made by 
the Indian government, or whoever is calling 
the signals, on fertilizer than any other 
economic field. Can you explain this? 

7. Are you aware that fertilizer is readily 
converted to gun powder and explosives? Are 
you also aware that fertilizer plants can be 
readily converted to munitions factories? 

8. Why does the proposed “Grain from 
American People“ go to the India Consortium 
under control of the World Bank rather than 
to the Indian government or the local com- 
munities where the people are in need of 
food? 

9. Have the people of India in the com- 
munities involved asked for this aid? Is the 
program set up so that the food is marked 
by containers or otherwise so that the re- 
cipients will know it is received from the 
citizens of the United States of America? 

The Agriculture Committee will conclude 
its hearings on March 2, and it would be 
greatly appreciated if you will answer my 
questions so that I can include your answers 
in the transcript. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. Ranick, 
Member of Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JoHN R. RARICK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Ref: My letter of March 3, 1967. 

Dan Mr. Rarkicx: This is in reply to the 
questions raised in connection with United 
States food assistance to India in your let- 
ter of February 28. 

1. I do not have any data or statistics 
with regard to any increase in deaths from 
starvation or malnutrition. What we do 
know, however, is that under normal cir- 
cumstances the average per capita diet in 
India is seriously below standards regarded 
as essential for health. We know that the 
drought this year has decreased the amount 
of food normally available; therefore, it is 
not difficult to conclude that hunger and 
malnutrition would become very serious in 
the absence of generous food shipments from 
abroad. 

2. The procurement, ocean transportation 
arrangements, discharging of vessels in In- 
dian ports and the distribution within the 
country of foodgrain supplied to India by 
the United States in 1966 were handled by 
the Government of India: 

a. Procurement of the grain from U.S. sup- 
pliers was made by the India Supply Mission 
in Washington. 

b. Chartering of U.S. flag ships was done 
in Washington by the India Supply Mission. 

c. Chartering of foreign flag ships was 
done in New Delhi by the Government of 
India. 

d. Port unloading and distribution of the 
grain to various areas in India was carried 
out under the jurisdiction of the Indian 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture through 
four Regional Food Directors located in New 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 

3. Grain supplied to India under Title I is 
distributed to consumers through a network 
of 130,000 Fair Price Shops which sell at a 
fixed price that is normally below the price 
of domestically produced wheat. In areas 
where rationing is in effect (including large 
cities) grain is supplied through the Fair 
Price Shops to the needy holding ration 
cards. 

Approximately 25 percent of the imported 
wheat is directed to about 160 milling estab- 
lishments throughout the country which 
supply bakeries and Fair Price Shops. 

The Central Government of India allocates 
PL 480 wheat and wheat from government 
stocks to the various State Governments and 
Federal Districts according to need. 

Grain donated to India under Title III is 
handled by U.S. voluntary agencies such as 
CARE, Church World Service, and others who 
arrange for receipt and make direct distri- 
bution to various groups of needy persons. 

4. The grain used on work projects was a 
gift made through the United States volun- 
tary agencies and was used in partial pay- 
ment to workers on small work projects such 
as sinking wells, repairing wells and deep- 
ening wells, also repairing roads, particularly 
in stricken areas. It was not used as a 
medium of exchange to finance projects. 

5. I intended to use the term “national 
defense” in the broad sense—not just guns 
and tanks. Realistically India faces a formi- 
dable military adversary in Communist 
China, which has demonstrated its belliger- 
ency in its 1962 attack on India and could 
very well do so again. I did not intend to 
suggest a preoccupation with military devel- 
opment. I think the increased emphasis on 
food production which has greatly narrowed 
the gap between defense expenditures and 
expenditures on agricultural development is 
a good indication that India does consider 
the health and welfare of its people as the 
first line of defense. 

6. I emphasized fertilizer because it is one 
of the key production items. It also is dif- 
ferent from a variety of other production in- 
puts because large amounts of foreign ex- 
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change and foreign private investment will 
be required to meet targets set for fertilizer 
availability by the Government of India. 
Fertilizer probably more than any other pro- 
duction item, represents a real test of the 
sincerity of the Government of India to im- 
prove agricultural output. Tough decisions 
on allocation of scarce foreign exchange and 
economic policies affecting private invest- 
ment are required to make available to cul- 
tivators the needed amounts of fertilizer. 
So far the Government of India has demon- 
strated its willingness and ability to act 
positively on the difficult issues involved in 
expanding fertilizer supplies. In emphasiz- 
ing fertilizer, however, I did not intend to 
downgrade the importance of the other pro- 
duction requisites. 

7. It is unlikely that any risk is involved 
in supplying fertilizers to India and produc- 
ing fertilizers in India. India is an open 
country and any attempts to convert to pro- 
duction of explosives would be in evidence. 
What is in evidence is the growing demand 
for fertilizer and the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to meet these demands. 

8. The proposal to have a multilateral ap- 
proach to India’s food problems through the 
India consortium is a means of getting other 
developed nations to share the cost of meet- 
ing India’s critical food needs. The World 
Bank, as chairman of this consortium, would 
act in a coordinating role. The India con- 
sortium approach provides historical basis for 
determining how much each member of the 
group might contribute and accounting for 
such contributions. Each member of the 
consortium would provide assistance to India 
on a bilateral basis. Food assistance from 
the United States would go directly to India 
and to the Indian people who need this food 
as it has in the past. The United States 
would receive direct credit for its contribu- 
tions, as would other contributing nations. 

9. Where there is a general need for food 
aid such as in the State of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh which are suffering from drought at 
the present time, the State Governments re- 
quest assistance from the Central Govern- 
ment which in turn requests aid under Title 
I, PL 480 from the United States. In the 
case of emergency need on an individual or 
smaller group basis requests are made by 
these individuals or local welfare groups di- 
rectly to United States voluntary agencies. 

Where food such as bulk grain is being 
supplied under Title I it is difficult to mark 
it as coming from the United States although 
adequate publicity is given to the individual 
programs and arrivals. The citizenry is also 
aware that grain supplied through the Fair 
Price Shops is of U.S. origin. 

In the case of Donations under Title III 
containers of food distributed through the 
voluntary agencies are clearly marked in 
English and the language of the country, 
“Donated by the People of the United States 
of America, not to be Sold or Exchanged.” 

I regret that as a result of the delay in 
receipt of your letter this information was 
not supplied earlier. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1967. 
Hon. EUGENE V. ROSTOW, 
Under Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re Food to India, Committee Hearing. 

Dear Mr. Rostow: I regret that time and 
the quorum bell caught me before I was in 
turn to ask questions of you while appearing 
as a witness before the Agriculture Commit- 
tee today. At the permission of Mr. Gath- 
ings, Vice-Chairman of the committee, I am 
submitting my questions in writing and will 
appreciate your answers in writing for the 
record of the hearing. 
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I note your statement dealt in considerable 
detail concerning the recent elections in 
India: 

1. Was our “Food for India” program 
brought about in timing to coincide with the 
recent elections in India? If so, isn’t it a 
fact that we initiated the timing to encour- 
age popular support for Mrs, Gandhi? 

2. In your statement you praise democratic 
elections in India. Do you deny that the 
American wheat gift had bearing on the 
Indian elections? Now that the elections are 
over do you feel that the powerful minority 
will regard our proposed wheat plan as an 
interference and a detriment to their self- 
government? 

3. At page 5 of your statement you indi- 
cate: “There was also broad agreement that 
the India consortium under the World Bank 
could provide an effective systematic basis 
for organizing such an international effort.” 

Explain what this means. Are we helping 
a bank for monetary and credit control, or 
are we interested in feeding hungry individ- 
ual human beings? Explain how a world 
bank can set up a distribution organization 
to get food to the people. If a bank is more 
advantageous than church and charitable or- 
ganizations or the local governments within 
India, why was not the Bank of India used 
to set up the food line? Please explain what 
people or organizations will do the actual 
distribution to see that the food reaches the 
mouths of any hungry individuals. 

4. Please name the members of the na- 
tionality of those who serve on the India 
consortium, By whom are they selected? 

5. At pages 5, 6, and 7 of your statement 
you are constantly referring to India's “broad 
economic plans“ in addition or excluding 
food production. What are these plans and 
by whom were they devised and by whom 
financed? Why does the Indian government 
regard these “broad economic plans” more 
important than feeding the people? 

6. What is the role of the State Depart- 
ment in this matter? Is your concern with 
the welfare of the hungry people, or is it for 
a balance of payments crisis’? 

7. At page 18, you say: “On the other hand, 
if we do not provide India with the foodgrain 
that the President has recommended, the 
Indian government would be forced to spend 
more hard currency on food to prevent wide- 
spread starvation. In order to do this, the 
Indian government would have to divert 
large amounts of hard currency, hundreds 
of millions of dollars, from its economic de- 
velopment plan, This would wndermine pro- 
grams which the United States Government, 
other western governments, and the World 
Bank have encouraged and supported.” 

With this testimony, are you not stating 
that India at this time has sufficient hard 
currency to buy whatever food is necessary 
to prevent starvation or hunger of its people? 
And that the only reason they or your agency 
prefer the gift of $190,000,000 worth of grain 
is to be able to save India’s money for its 
own economic development plan in other 
affairs? Was this decision made by the peo- 
ple of India or by a wealthy industrialist 
minority? 

8. With further reference to your state- 
ment, at page 18, I would like to ask: What 
are these programs which the U.S. govern- 
ment and the world bank have encouraged 
and which you now suggest require Ameri- 
cans to feed the people of India so that these 
programs can be paid for by India’s money? 
Who are the “other Western governments” 
involved with the program that you state 
we must not “undermine’’? 

I want your answer or specific comments 
as to whether or not we, the World Bank, or 
any other corporation, foundation or group 
is using the plight of India to build an eco- 
nomic empire. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. RARICK, 
Member of Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 
Hon. JOHN R. RARICK, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rarick: I am writing 
in reply to your letter of February 28 in 
which you raise questions which time did 
not permit you to ask following my testi- 
mony before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. It might be useful for me to state at 
the outset what I consider our objectives to 
be in undertaking our food program for In- 
dia. The first objective is to feed hungry 
people for humanitarian reasons and to pre- 
serve political stability in the largest democ- 
racy in the world. The second reason is to 
promote economic development, of which 
agricultural development is an integral part, 
so that India can in time feed its own people 
without dependence on other countries. 
The following answers are numbered with 
reference to your questions: a 

1. Our Food for India program has been 
under way for several years and was not 
brought about to coincide with the recent 
elections in India. As far as this year’s pro- 
gram is concerned, the Administration con- 
sidered approaching Congress earlier, but 
decided to wait until Under Secretary 
Schnittker and I consulted with various 
other governments about the Indian food 
problem in the latter part of January. The 
timing was not related to India’s domestic 
political developments. 

2. We have not received detailed reports 
on the Indian elections. However, prelimi- 
nary reports indicate that, in general, the 
Congress Party fared better in rural areas 
than in the cities. The fact that a very con- 
siderable part of the American wheat goes 
to the cities (where the Congress Party was 
quite generally repudiated) would suggest 
that it did not have a direct bearing on the 
Indian elections. Now that the elections are 
over, I do not feel that the seven principal 
minority parties will regard our proposed 
wheat plan as interference or as a detriment 
to self-government. Quite to the contrary, 
it is widely recognized in India by people 
of almost all political beliefs (I would ex- 
clude the Communists) that United States 
food supplies are essential for many millions 
of people, 

8. The World Bank makes loans to India 
for economic development projects as it does 
to many other less developed countries of 
the world. In addition, it serves as chair- 
man of the India Consortium and provides 
such staff support as the Consortium needs. 
Nations which belong to the India Consor- 
tium make loans for economic development 
to India. The World Bank holds meetings 
two or three times a year of the donor na- 
tions to discuss India’s economic situation, 
terms of aid, and amounts of aid. Each 
nation belonging to the India Consortium, 
however, then conducts aid negotiations with 
India on a bilateral basis in accordance with 
the legislation of each country. We en- 
visage that food aid will be handled sim- 
Uarly. We expect that the World Bank will 
call a meeting of donor nations, at which 
time they will discuss India’s food require- 
ments and will indicate what food or food- 
related aid they can make available. Each 
nation concerned will then conduct bilateral 
negotiations with India to carry out the in- 
tentions that it has already indicated at the 
Consortium meeting. In the case of United 
States food, the actual distribution of Title 
I food is handled by the Government of India 
and the Indian state governments which sell 
the food mainly through fair price shops; 
United States voluntary agencies distribute 
most of the Title II (and formerly Title III) 
food on a donational basis. 

There is also the World Food Program 
which operates under the FAO and is not 
connected with the World Bank. 

4. The member nations of the India Con- 
sortium are Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
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France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, the United States 
and the IBRD/IDA. Each country selects its 
own delegate, and these delegates change 
from time to time. The United States is 
represented by the Assistant Administrator, 
Near East/South Asia of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 

5. The objective of the broad economic 
plans to which I referred is the improvement 
of the welfare of the Indian people by ex- 
panding agricultural production, industry, 
education, health and other needed services. 
The improvement of agriculture ranks as the 
highest priority objective within the frame 
work of these plans and almost a quarter of 
all development expenditures will be devoted 
to this objective. One of the objectives of 
these plans is to assure India self-sufficiency 
of food by 1971 or 1972. The achievement 
of this ambitious objective depends not only 
upon India’s population being tided over 
with food aid in the meantime but it also 
requires support with the establishment in 
India of the necessary farm-related indus- 
tries, such as fertilizer, pesticides, and farm 
implements that are needed to achieve this 
agricultural production target. The plans to 
which I refer are devised by the Indian gov- 
ernment and approved by the Indian parlia- 
ment. Our own assessment of the Indian 
government’s plans for a coordinated attack 
on its agricultural and other developmental 
problems is that they are ambitious but 
feasible. These plans reflect the determina- 
tion of the Indian government and of the 
Indian people to buckle down and get the 
job done and it is our judgment that they 
deserve our support. 

6. The State Department is concerned with 
continued good relations with India. Food 
is an important element in this context as 
is the welfare of the hungry people at the 
present moment and also the welfare of 
people who will be hungry in future years 
if steps are not taken to improve India’s 
agricultural production. 

7. In addition to food, India needs fertil- 
izer and pesticides in order to grow more 
food. India also needs roads, and tractors to 
build the roads, in order to get the food to 
the railways. Further, India needs railroads 
to get the food to the major cities and ware- 
houses to hold the food, factories to build 
the railroads, and steel mills to build the 
steel required in the railroads. India also 
needs electric powe to mill the rice and 
wheat and various kinds of fuel to cook the 
food. If India spent all of its available for- 
eign exchange on food, grain would be piled 
high on the docksides, but it would not 
reach the people because it has to be dis- 
tributed, prepared, and cooked before it can 
be eaten. Further, if India does not spend 
foreign exchange on fertilizer or on raw ma- 
terials to make fertilizer, food production in 
India will drop, and India will need ever 
increasing imports of food to keep up with 
the growing population. 

Foreign exchange allocations are made by 
officials in the Government of India and 
not by any special group. 

8. The programs which the United States 
Government and the World Bank have en- 
couraged include education, health and fam- 
ily planning, transportation, industrializa- 
tion, electrification, irrigation, and agricul- 
ture. The other Western governments in- 
volved in these programs are the members 
of the Consortium which I listed in answer 
to Question 4. 

With reference to your final paragraph as 
to whether or not we, the World Bank, or 
any other group is using the plight of India 
to build an economic empire, I can assure 
you that this is not the case. We want India 
to become economically viable, and in order 
to make this possible, we are extending 
economic assistance in the form of loans 
and food. 
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I hope this letter has provided you with the 
information you wanted, If not, please write 
again. 

Yours sincerely, 
EUGENE V. Rostow, 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. C H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the University of California at 
Berkeley has been portrayed by the press 
and the broadcast media as a breeding 
ground for leftwing politics, bohemian- 
ism, and immorality. 

I would suggest, however, that this is 
a badly distorted picture of Berkeley. If 
we look beneath the convenient carica- 
ture of the bearded protester—after all, a 
beatnik is more photogenic than other 
students—we can readily understand 
why Berkeley is widely regarded as one 
of the world’s finest universities. 

Writing in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of March 9, Curtis J. Sitomer offers 
a perceptive analysis of the University 
of California, its problems and its pros- 
pects. In addition to listing the reasons 
for Berkeley's well-deserved academic 
reputation, Sitomer gives us a better idea 
of what the Berkeley student is really 
like. He notes that the Berkeley campus 
alone has supplied 791 Peace Corps vol- 
unteers to date—twice that of any other 
American university—and that more 
than 8,000 University of California stu- 
dents “work with poverty youth in Watts, 
tutor children of migrant workers in the 
fields of Delano, staff YMCA summer 
camps for the underprivileged, and send 
clothing and supplies to homeless Viet- 
namese youngsters.” 

Mr. Sitomer exhorts the University of 
California to “get across to the people 
of the State a basic understanding of the 
nature of higher education and the role 
of the university.” It seems to me that 
the author of this article has taken a 
major step in that direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this article inserted in the body 
of the RECORD. 

ANNIVERSARY CROSSROADS—HERCULEAN TASK 
AT UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
(By Curtis J. Sitomer) 

BERKELEY, Cal. — The 13th president of 
the University of California—as yet un- 
named—will face a task that would test 
Hercules. 

Approaching its 100th birthday, the uni- 
versity is at a crossroads. Its 12th president, 
Clark Kerr, has been fired. Its academic ex- 
cellence may be challenged in the form of 
budgetary cutbacks by the Reagan adminis- 
tration. And some Californians view the 
university with suspicion, while some stu- 
dents question the relevance of the educa- 
tion they get there. 

The present crisis, however, did not begin 
with Gov. Ronald Reagan’s recent demands 
for economy. It had been simmering for 
some time. Some officials here attribute it 


in part to the university’s own ineptness in 
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dealing with its problems and explaining its 
role to the general public. 

In blunt self-appraisal, one high university 
official concedes: “We are largely a victim 
of two things—our arrogance and our vo- 
cabulary.“ 

LIBRARIES RATE HIGH 


If pride breeds arrogance, the nations’ most 
honored public university must plead guilty 
on both counts. Through its distinguished 
faculty, the university has received more 
academic accolades through the years than 
any other institution of its kind. It boasts 
12 Nobel Prize winners, 97 memberships in 
the National Academy of Sciences, 104 places 
in the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and 500 Guggenheim fellows. 

Its faculty and researchers are recipients 
of the Atoms for Peace Award, the National 
Medal of Science, the Pasteur Medal, and 
the Pulitzer Prize. 

Universitywide libraries—from Berkeley to 
San Diego—have amassed over 7.6 million 
volumes. And book collections at Berkeley 
and the Los Angeles campuses both rank 
among the top five in the nation, according 
to the American Council on Education. 

Each of the nine campuses has gained na- 
tional distinction in at least one area, 

For example, Berkeley scientists take credit 
for the invention of the cyclotron—first of a 
succession of “atom smashers”; Davis is 
acknowledged as one of the world’s leading 
agricultural-teaching and research centers. 
Agricultural scholars at this campus—near 
the state capitol in Sacramento—are re- 
sponsible for mechanical harvesting equip- 
ment, new crop varieties and cultivation 
methods, and innovations in the economics 
of agriculture—all of which have revolution- 
ized the farming industry. 

Los Angeles's Institute of Geophysics and 
Planetary Physics, and Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering, have brought that 
campus international fame. 

San Diego’s Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography is one of the most important facili- 
ties for marine science research anywhere. 

And the university's education-abroad 
program, centered at Santa Barbara—which 
diffuses undergraduates to every continent— 
is widely heralded. 

Even the “baby” campuses at Irvine and 
Santa Cruz—both less than two years old 
are already attracting widespread attention 
in educational circles. Irvine’s emphasis on 
“interdisciplinary” study and Santa Cruz’s 
residential and “cluster-college” concepts are 
considered by educators previews of things 
to come. 

But, with all its fame and fortune, the 
university—burgeoning with close to 90,000 
students in its 99th year—is oppressed by 
what some consider bureaucratic and intel- 
lectual stultification. 

It is further burdened by an unrest among 
students and faculty that sometimes has 
erupted into political upheaval. This tur- 
moil has jolted an appreciable sector of 
California’s population into suspicion and 
mistrust of the intentions of this educa- 
tional network. 

Actually, much of the present attack on 
the university centers on its mother campus 
here at Berkeley. 

Educators include Berkeley when they as- 
sess the pitfalls of undergraduate education 
in a gigantic university—classes of many 
hundreds of students, lack of person-to-per- 
son contact between top scholars and those 
they are supposed to teach, and a seeming 
indifference to the problems and progress of 
the lowerclassman. 


OUTSIDE CHARGES 

And businessmen and even the Governor 
are talking about Berkeley when they lament 
the presence in the community of beatnik 
types, “hippies,” and the sometimes rau- 
cous teen-age protagonists who defy the law 
and order of society. 
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And the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and other groups have Berkeley 
in mind when they picture a free-wheeling 
academic community dotted with “subver- 
sives’—small clans of young people ex- 
pounding Marxism, Leninism, and Maoism, 
and demanding radical political and social 
reform. 

To charges of student irresponsibility and 
subversive activity, university officials have 
a pat answer. 

DEFENSE GIVEN 

The rabble-rousers—they say—are very 
few in number. Perhaps they represent less 
than 1 percent of the student body. The vast 
majority of the students are serious-minded, 
well-mannered, and constructive members 
of the community. 

Over 8,000 give their spare time to worth- 
while projects. They work with poverty 
youth in Watts, tutor children of migrant 
workers in the fields of Delano, staff YMCA 
summer camps for the underprivileged, and 
send clothing and supplies to homeless Viet- 
namese yo rs. 

More than 1,400 of the university students 
are serving or have served in the Peace 
Corps. The Berkeley campus alone has sup- 
plied 791 volunteers to date—almost twice 
that of any other university in America. 

ROLE QUESTIONED 

Quite aside from the questions of politics 
and the social role of students at the uni- 
versity, broader issues are at stake, issues 
that involve a reassessment of the role of the 
university in modern society. 

Out of the Free Speech Movement in 
Berkeley in 1964 and the student strike on 
that campus late last year came a cry for 
educational reform. And this demand came 
not from the professional rabble-rousers, the 
beatniks, and the politically motivated, but 
from the concerned student and faculty 
members. 

And now—perhaps ironically—amid the 
worst budgetary crisis in its history and at 
a time when its very existence is threatened 
by a political tug of war between state and 
university officials, the university, however 
deliberately, is emerging with a new educa- 
tional philosophy that promises to affect 
higher education everywhere. 


REFORMS CHARTED 


The architect for educational reform is 
Charles Muscatine, an English professor at 
Berkeley. And what started out to be an 
internal faculty-committee report in the 
wake of the free-speech movement now has 
attracted the attention of much of the aca- 
demic world. 

Professor Muscatine’s thesis is simple. He 
believes that political turmoil among stu- 
dents feeds on educational failure, 

In a recent issue of Think magazine, he 
writes: “Look behind the vocal and photo- 
genic characters who always seem to be in 
front of the television cameras. And there 
you will find a great number of clean-shaven 
and well-scrubbed young people, many of 
them with no particular political ideology, 
who also have come to feel that they don’t 
like what the university has to offer them.” 


RELEVANCE STRESSED 


Throughout its 228 pages, the Muscatine 
report pounds away on a single note: Edu- 
cation must be relevant to students, relevant 
to the lives they are going to lead and the 
problems they are going to face. And this 
type of education must be “useful, interest- 
ing, self-developing, and lasting.” 

Dr. Muscatine says he doesn't think this 
type of education exists at the University of 
California. 

How can it be developed? 

Basically, the report says, through flexi- 
bility of curriculum, greater emphasis on 
educational “concepts” rather than “facts,” 
and more widespread student participation 
in the teaching-learning process. 
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BARRIERS TARGETED 


For example, Dr. Muscatine would scrap 
large lecture courses in favor of group tuto- 
rials, seminars, discussions, and field studies. 
He would allow students to plan their own 
curriculums on a basis of personal interests 
rather than graduation requirements. He 
would have them take fewer courses but 
study subjects in depth. 

And during this process, the undergradu- 
ate as well as the graduate scholar would 
come face-to-face on a regular basis with 
outstanding faculty specialists. 

Many of the Muscatine suggestions involve 
breaking down communications barriers be- 
tween students and professors. 

Almost half of this committee’s proposals 
will be implemented on the Berkeley campus 
by next fall. Some other University of Cali- 
fornia campuses say they will follow suit. 
At Irvine and Santa Cruz, the new educa- 
tional plants, some of these reforms already 
have been permanently built into the system. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


Students will soon begin to really partici- 
pate in the inner workings of the university. 
(A demand for student power and student 
participation propelled the strike at Berkely 
last year.) 

For example, Berkeley’s academic senate 
now provides a student voice at faculty 
meetings. And an experiment is under way 
that permits undergraduates to evaluate 
the effectiveness of their courses and in- 
structors. 

Other recommendations in various stages 
of implementation at Berkeley include a 
plan for ad hoc courses built around topics 
of current interest, a wider range of inter- 
disciplinary courses, freshman seminars, 
greater opportunities for independent study, 
and restructuring of teaching patterns to 
give stronger faculty attention to freshman 
and sophomore courses. 


ENTHUSIASM NOTED 


Students are already showing tremendous 
enthusiasm for many of these changes. “It’s 
heartening to know that somebody cares,” 
says one undergraduate leader. And that 
more and more people are becoming con- 
cerned that the university be something 
more than a place that is squeezed in 
between the admissions office and the alumni 
office.” 

But an innovator like Professor Muscatine 
is the first to admit that his reform program 
is experimental. And parts of it are likely 
not to pan out. 

Also, new and experimental concepts take 
time to blossom. And initial financial invest- 
ment may not bring quick return in terms 
of educational achievement. 

The present financial plight of the State 
of California—as outlined by Governor 
Reagan—presents an added obstacle to such 
a program. In an effort to trim the budget, 
experimental programs such as those out- 
lined in the Muscatine Report are apt to be 
first to be blue-penciled. 

So if educational reform is to continue at 
the university it will likely fall on the 
shoulders of Clark Kerr’s successor to prove 
to the regents, the state, and the public in 
general the relevance of such new programs. 

To accomplish this, the university must 
first get across to the people of the State a 
basic understanding of the nature of higher 
education and the role of the university. 

Up to now, amid the din of student strikes 
and sit-ins, faculty protests, marches on 
Sacramento, and bickering between univer- 
sity and state officials over the budget, this 
has not been done. 


DOD NEWS MANAGEMENT—THE 
STARS AND STRIPES 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial and 
other extraneous matter relating to the 
subject of the Stars and Stripes 
magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, man- 
agement of the news is not a recently dis- 
covered evil nor is it a stranger to the 
Freedom of Information Subcommittee, 
chaired by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss], and on which I serve. 
On the first day that the subcommittee 
held hearings, over 11 years ago, it was 
alerted to the problem. 

On that day, November 7, 1955, the 
Washington correspondent, now associ- 
ate editor of the New York Times, Mr. 
James Reston, directed the subcommit- 
tee’s attention to a growing tendency to 
manage the news. He urged the subcom- 
mittee to— 

Look into that a bit, because, while it is 
bad to suppress a bit of information, it 
would seem to me to be even worse, if all 
of the newsmaking powers of the Federal 
Government were to blanket the newspaper 
situation with the theme which perhaps they 
did not believe was quite true, but might be 
an instrument of their thought. 


The specter raised during those dis- 
cussions has not been diminished—in- 
deed, events of recent years have made 
the phrase “credibility gap” a household 
word. 

In recent weeks it has been reported 
that the Food and Drug Administration 
has engaged a freelance writer to espouse 
its viewpoint in newspaper articles; that 
the U.S. Information Agency has been 
secretly financing the publication of 
books; that the Central Intelligence 
Agency has subsidized an unknown num- 
ber of private associations, foundations, 
unions, institutions, businesses, and the 
like in furthering governmental aims; 
and that the Pentagon is distributing a 
film in support of the U.S. presence in 
Vietnam. 

Just this week, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information of the USIA recom- 
mended a course of action which con- 
ceivably could lead to propagandizing the 
American people by the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

These are but a few of the surface in- 
dications of a frightening potential for 
thought control, the full extent of which 
has yet to be revealed. However, they 
are sufficient to create a setting in which 
yet another series of incidents take on a 
new dimension. 

These incidents involve the suppres- 
sion, censorship, and management of the 
news and cast light on the use of the 
Government’s newsmaking power in only 
one segment of the whole. Hopefully, 
they are not illustrative of a larger pat- 
tern. For whether one tries to protect 
an image or tries to project an image, 
the goal is to influence the minds of men, 
and it all adds up to an attempt to affect 
the thoughts of others. 

I refer specifically to a series of events 
involving the European edition of the 
Stars and Stripes—a daily newspaper for 
U.S. servicemen and their dependents in 
Europe, North Africa, and the Middle 
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East. It is a principal news source for 
more than half a million Americans 
overseas and has a cumulative impact on 
more and more Americans every day as 
personnel enter and leave the service. 

The European edition is not operated 
with appropriated Government funds 
and, although under the auspices of a 
military command, is run largely by 
civilian newspapermen. In the United 
States the Stars and Stripes is repre- 
sented through offices in New York City. 
Among other duties these offices edit 
news gathered from the major wire serv- 
ices and channeled them to the news 
desk in Europe. 

Recently the Pentagon attempted to 
merge this New York operation with the 
Armed Forces News Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D.C., but the plan was shelved at the 
request of the Foreign Operations and 
Government Information Subcommittee. 
The following Associated Press version 
of the event appeared in the Evening 
Star, Washington, D.C., on February 14. 
PENTAGON CALLS OFF PLAN To MERGE NEWS 

BUREAUS 

The Defense Department has spared itself 
a congressional investigation by killing & 
plan to combine the New York bureau of the 
Army newspaper Stars and Stripes with a 
news bureau based in the Washington area. 

“This should still the fears of those who 
felt that the move intended by the Pentagon 
was aimed at news management,” Rep. John 
E. Moss, D-Calif., said yesterday after it was 
announced the New York Stars and Stripes 
office would continue to operate. 

When the merger plan was first announced 
last month, Moss said his special Govern- 
ment Information subcommittee would in- 
vestigate to see whether the Pentagon's mo- 
tive was censorship. 

The Pentagon said improved efficiency and 
reduced costs were what it had in mind. 

The proposal was to move the New York 
Stars and Stripes operation to Arlington, and 
combine it with the Armed Forces news bu- 
reau, which recently opened an office there. 
The bureau prepares material for military 
newspapers and radio and television stations. 

The Pentagon said yesterday it was drop- 
ping the merger plan because of a new com- 
munications link between the Pacific Stars 
and Stripes and the publication’s New York 
bureau. 

NEW CIRCUITS 

Because of limited cable connections, some 
news material previously had been available 
only to the New York bureau and thus could 
be published only in the European edition of 
Stars and Stripes. “Newly acquired” trans- 
mission circuits of the Defense Communica- 
tions Agency have made it possible for the 
Pacific Stars and Stripes to get the same ma- 
terial via New York, the Defense Department 
said, 

The decision against shutting down the 
New York office was made, the Defense De- 
partment said, “because it was determined 
that serving the Pacific Stars and Stripes 
from the present New York office, using DCA 
circuits, offered a more effective arrange- 
ment.” 


The haste with which the Pentagon 
reversed course has led some observers 
to believe that the Defense Department 
is eager to avoid public scrutiny of the 
Armed Forces News Bureau or news 


management in general. The credibility 
of this view is bolstered by subsequently 
revealed developments, such as the fol- 
lowing one described in a current issue 
of Time magazine. 
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[From Time magazine, Mar. 10, 1967] 
CENSORSHIP: A COLONEL SECOND 


The item moving over the A.P. ticker 
alarmed the U.S. embassy staff in Bonn. 
Michael McGhee, 19-year-old son of the U.S. 
Ambassador to West Germany, George Mc- 
Ghee, had been arrested in California for 
driving under the influence of LSD. The 
embassy’s public affairs counselor, Albert 
Hemsing, phoned Colonel George E. Moranda, 
49, U.S. Army information chief in Europe, 
and asked him to keep the story out of the 
Army daily, Stars and Stripes—at least until 
the case came to court. 

A newsman first and a colonel second, 
Moranda objected. He called his superior 
officer, Major General Francis Pachler, U.S. 
Army Chief of Staff in Europe, to argue that 
the McGhee item was news that should not 
be suppressed. Pachler told him 
to kill the story. Moranda replied that he 
would do so only on direct orders. The 
orders were given, and Moranda called Stars 
and Stripes—but it was too late. The first 
two editions had already come out with the 
story; it was suppressed only in the last two, 
Not that anyone in Germany would have had 
the slightest difficulty learning the news. 
It was carried in the German press. 

Next day, Moranda was sacked. Though he 
had served only seven months of a three- 
year tour of duty, he was ordered to take 
a job with the chief of the Office of Informa- 
tion in the Pentagon. The Army claimed the 
reassignment was “routine,” and it might 
have gone unnoticed. But last week the 
Overseas Weekly, a privately owned paper 
put out for enlisted men, broke the story. 

A trim, competent career officer who holds 
the Bronze Star, Colonel Moranda was de- 
pressed at losing his job. But he has the 
comfort, at least, of knowing that the House 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and 
Government Information will investigate the 
affair. And on the eve of his departure from 
Europe, Stars and Stripes presented him with 
a certificate making him an honorary life- 
time editor. The citation read: “In recog- 
nition of his having daringly espoused and 
cherished the cause of a free press by re- 
maining contumacious in the face of critics.” 


As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations and Government In- 
formation, I concur fully in the chair- 
man’s decision to investigate this matter, 
since it apparently is not an isolated case. 
As Roger Tatarian, vice president of 
United Press International has pointed 
out— 


There is no shortage of examples to show 
that minds under official contro] often func- 
tion in strange ways. 


Among the allegations which I have 
received and which are now under study 
by the subcommittee are the following. 
I insert them, at this point, as they were 
given to me: 

1. Joint Chiefs of Staff story—On Janu- 
ary 14, 1967, Col. James W. Campbell, editor- 
in-chief of The Stars and Stripes, called and 
told the assistant managing editor to kill a 
long Associated Press feature by Sid Moody 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Col Campbell 
reportedly received a message from the Penta- 
gon that the story was “apparently not ac- 
curate.” 

2. Troop Information Team.—On January 
19, 1967, an Associated Press story from 
Lakenheath, England, was killed after it ap- 
peared in one edition. The story was about 
a U.S. Army troop information team that ap- 
peared at the U.S. Air Force Base at Laken- 
heath to give skits on Soviet interrogation 
methods, which are dramatized by wearing 
Soviet uniforms. Newsmen had been invited 
to the base to witness the show and the story 
appeared in a number of British papers, as 
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well as being carried by AP. Source of the 
kill was the Office of Public Affairs at 
USAREUR. 

3. Ambassador McGhee’s son.—On Febru- 
ary 2, 1967, Stripes was told not to run any 
stories on one of Ambassador McGhee's sons 
being arrested in California for driving under 
the influence of LSD, German newspapers, 
international editions of N.Y Times and N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune-Washington Post, as well as 
other publications, carried the stories. 

4. Puns.—On February 6, 1967, Stripes was 
ordered to stop using puns in headlines or 
outline read-ins on pages 1 or 24. This ap- 
plies even to light, feature brighteners. 
Source is reportedly Maj Gen Francis T. Pach- 
ler, chief of staff at USAREUR. 

5. German political crisis——-On October 29, 
1966, Stripes received telex from PAD, 
USAREDUR, laying down guidelines on cover- 
age of the West German political crisis. 
While no one could quarrel with basic thesis 
that Stripes should be impartial, guidance 
went beyond this and banned quotes from 
German newspapers as well as wire service 
analyses of the situation. It also repeatedly 
stated that the German people considered 
AFN and Stars and Stripes as official govern- 
ment agencies which present the official U.S. 
position. This is a recurring problem. 
Stripes is an unofficial newspaper but no one 
will believe this until military and State 
Department officials quit treating it as an 
official newspaper. 

6. On January 20, 1966, the assistant man- 
aging editor was ordered by Lt Col William 
Coleman, then deputy editor-in-chief and 
now associate director of the Armed Forces 
News Bureau, to kill an Associated Press fea- 
ture by William Ryan on the new Soviet 
leaders because allegedly the story conflicted 
with his personal opinions. Coleman called 
the story “communist propaganda.” 

7. KKK party—On February 27, 1965, an 
indignant Negro serviceman called The Stars 
and Stripes to report that a party of white 
officers had burned a cross at the Darmstadt 
Officers Club. Lt Col Coleman, then acting 
editor-in-chief, refused to let The Stars and 
Stripes run any stories on the incident, al- 
though articles were carried by UPI, the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald-Tribune, the 
Overseas Weekly and even the Armed Forces 
Radio and Television Service. 

8. Presidential satire—In April 1966, a 
staff-written feature on the Great Society 
Comic Book was killed at the request of Lt 
Coleman on the grounds the book satirized 
the President. Arguments that political sat- 
ire was a legitimate subject when it became 
a matter of news interest were over-ruled. 

9. CIA.—On January 5, 1967, Stripes was 
told to eliminate any references in wire serv- 
ice copy linking Air America to the CIA. 

10. Chris Noel.—On January 5, 1967, 
Stripes was told not to refer to actress Chris 
Noel as the U.S. answer to Hanoi Hannah. 
Hanoi Hannah broadcasts propaganda and 
there was to be no implication that the U.S. 
might also use propaganda, 

11. De Gaulle-—In November 1966, Stripes 
was told that in staff-written stories, it must 
never say De Gaulle is evicting U.S. forces, 
but that U.S. forces are being ordered out by 
the French government. Wire stories could 
be left as written. 

12. Teachers.—In September 1966, a group 
of teachers staged a demonstration in Frank- 
furt because they had not gotten a promised 
pay raise. A hassle developed and MPs 
hauled off two of the teachers. The provost 
marshal noticed a Stripes photographer tak- 
ing pictures and called USAREUR PAD. The 
picture was killed, although Stripes did run 
a story. 

13. Plane crash.—On December 7, 1966, an 
Army plane crashed near Hanau. One of the 
two men aboard stayed with the plane to 
make sure it didn’t hit a populated area. 
Stripes is required to deal with PIOs on such 
stories. Its reporters got a run around from 
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one PIO office to another. USAREUR finally 
issued a very brief statement the next day, 
giving no details. When Stripes asked for 
additional details, the PIO personnel re- 
sented any questions being aired. German 
press and TV gave the story extensive cover- 
age, making heroes of the two fliers. Stripes 
carried a sketchy three-paragraph account. 

14, General oficers.— Stripes is required to 
clear stories about transfers, promotions, etc., 
of general officers with USAREUR even 
though they may be White House announce- 
ments. This started out as a simple cour- 
tesy so that duty officers could notify USA- 
REUR commander and the general involved, 
but soon grew into a practice of withhold- 
ing the story until these officers were officially 
notified. Im one case, a Stripes reporter 
called the general involved and was told 
he already knew about it. However, the duty 
Officer still refused to release the story be- 
cause the general had not been officially noti- 
fied. He also was aghast that Stripes called 
the general. In another case, Stripes read a 
USAREUR PAD official a story about a reas- 
signment. This was taken to the USAREUR 
commander-in-chief and read to him, then 
Stripes was given OK to run the story. The 
news desk later added some additional bio- 
graphical information from Stripes’ library 
files. The PAD officer was very unhappy 
about this and said we couldn’t use the ad- 
ditional material because he hadn’t read it 
to General O'Meara and he didn’t want to 
go back and disturb General O'Meara again 
on the badminton court. In short, once the 
general has read the story don’t change a 
comma. 

15. Hays speech.—On November 23, 1966, 
Rep. Wayne Hays gave a speech in Munich 
criticizing De Gaulle. Stripes staff writer 
covered the speech and wrote a story. The 
story was killed after it ran in two editions. 

16. Officer's suicide——In November 1966, 
Stripes got a tip that a lieutenant colonel 
had committed suicide at Rhine-Main Air 
Base. When Stripes made some inquiries at 
the base, it was promptly reported to the 
USAFE Information Office, which called back 
to the deputy editor-in-chief and wanted to 
know why Stripes was interested in things 
like that. He was only a squadron comman- 
der. Stripes finally ran a brief three-para- 
graph story. 

17. Warren report—In November 1964, 
Stripes carrled a considerable number of 
stories on the just-released testimony of wit- 
messes before the Warren commission. 
USAREUR complained that Stripes was over- 
covering the story. The complaint was 
dropped after the managing editor wrote a 
stiff protest that this was one of the major 
stories of the century, was the subject of 
worldwide interest and noting that Stripes 
carried only a fraction of the wire service 
copy available. 

18. Defectors——In December 1964, both 
wire services carried a story that a GI had 
defected to Czechoslovakia with a German 
woman. USAREUR refused to let Stripes 
carry the wire stories and insisted Stripes 
use only a sketchy USAREUR announcement 
which omitted many of the details and 
withheld the man’s name (“to notify next of 
kin”), although he was fully identified in 
the UPI story. This was followed by 
memorandum from USAREUR to AFN and 
Stripes that in cases of defectors, only 
USAREUR releases could be used on receipt. 
All wire service stories had to be checked out 
with USAREUR “to insure accuracy”. 

19. State Department briefing—In April 
1965, the managing editor, Arnold Burnett 
wrote a story based on a State Department 
briefing he attended in Washington. The 
story contained some hints that there might 
be a troop reduction in West Germany. 
Ambassador McGhee was highly incensed 
and the story was killed out of B edition. 
McGhee offered to send one of his political 
officers to make sure Stripes got the State 
Department line right in the future. 
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20. Secretary of Army kin.—On August 20, 
1964, a nephew of the Secretary of the Army, 
was restricted to his quarters in Munich for 
a drinking incident. PAD first ordered 
Stripes not to run anything unless it was 
released by PAD, finally insisted Stripes run 
a one-paragraph story by its Munich cor- 
respondent after they learned Overseas 
Weekly was looking into it. 

21. Christmas orphans.—Just before Christ- 
mas 1966, EUCOM put out a message that 
Stripes “will run” a feature on Christmas 
work with orphans in France. This set a 
deadline for copy for December 23. The 
message was sent out without consulting 
Stripes. Since feature section is sent to 
printers three days in advance, Stripes 
couldn't possibly run such a feature within 
the EUCOM time frame. Ig addition, it was 
pointed out that Stripes was swamped with 
similar releases from units all over Europe 
and had to keep them all extremely brief. 

22. Armed Forces Television—On Febru- 
ary 11, 1966, Stripes was told that any stories 
on U.S. television for the U.S. forces must 
be cleared with USAFE before publication. 

23. In September 1963, a staff reporter in- 
terviewed Dr. Robert N. O'Kane, new military 
schools chief, on his plan to revise the grade 
system, during an education conference in 
Berchtesgaden. The story ran in three edi- 
tions, then was killed by Lt. Col. William 
Coleman, then deputy editor-in-chief, be- 
cause USAREUR complained that O'Kane 
had not cleared his remarks with the appro- 
priate staff section at USAREUR, although it 
was admitted that the story was completely 
accurate. 

24. In April 1964, the wire services carried 
a story about President Johnson speeding 
while drinking beer on a Texas road. The 
story was carried on page 7. After it ap- 
peared, Col. Ben Legare, then chief of the 
Public Affairs Division, USAREUR, called 
Col. Ridgway Smith, then editor-in-chief, 
and told him the story should not have been 
printed because it was “disrespectful to the 
commander-in-chief.”” The managing editor, 
in a protest, said we only print the news, 
we don’t make it.” He also pointed out that 
the story was in Time, Newsweek, and on the 
front page of the New York Times. 

25. Throughout 1963 and 1964, Stripes re- 
ceived complaints whenever Col. Legare 
thought there was a story or picture on page 
1 that wasn’t of national or international sig- 
nificance. This developed into a policy of 
no sports or human interest pictures on 
page 1, and no pictures larger than three 
columns. Pictures of the USAREUR com- 
mander-in-chief or other generals shaking 
hands with visiting dignitaries were, how- 
ever, considered to be of international sig- 
nificance. In one five and a half month 
period, Stripes ran pictures of 60 three- or 
four-star generals on its front or back page, 
including 13 of Gen. Freeman, then 
USAREUR commander-in-chief. This policy 
remained in effect until Gen. Freeman and 
Col. Legare left USAREUR early in 1965. 

26. In April 1964, the wire services car- 
ried extensive stories saying Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur believed the British had betrayed 
him in Korea and detailing MacArthur's 
plans to use atomic weapons in Korea. Col. 
Legare called Col. Smith and told him the 
story should not be used. Col. Smith re- 
plied that it was already printed in Stripes 
first edition and could not be killed because 
it would be printed in papers all over the 
world. In this case, Col. Smith maintained 
his refusal although Legare threatened him 
“with having to explain it to higher author- 
ity.” 

27. In February 1964, Col. Legare called and 
told Lt. Col. Coleman, Deputy Editor-in- 
Chief, that “a very high source“ had com- 
plained because The Stars and Stripes car- 
ried an Associated Press story from Innsbruck 
during the Olympics on complaints of police 
brutality to athletes and spectators. Stripes 
was told not to print any further stories 
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critical of the police or officials at the Olym- 
pics unless they were cleared. 

28. In May 1964, when The Stars and 
Stripes ran a letter in its letters column ob- 
jecting to slot machines in military clubs, 
the editor of the column was called in and 
told that Col. Smith did not want any letters 
run on such “controversial” subjects. 

29. In October 1964, a staff reporter learned 
of a case of a dependent wife who had al- 
legedly embezzled $10,000 from a PX dry 
cleaning shop. Stripes traced details, but 
then Col. Legare learned Stripes was looking 
into the story and called Lt. Col Coleman. 
Legare told the Stars and Stripes not 
to use the name of the woman nor the 
amount of money involved because this 
would “hamper the investigation,” although 
the woman had already confessed and 
blamed it on slot machines. Other publica- 
tions carried a full story. 

30. In August 1964, United Press Interna- 
tional carried a story that a British tailor 
had been jailed by West German authorities 
after he allegedly refused to work for US. 
intelligence agencies. Col. Legare told The 
Stars and Stripes not to use the story be- 
cause of “security reasons.” Arguments 
that it was ridiculous to kill a story carried 
on international news wires for any such 
reason were overruled. The story was car- 
ried in the Paris editions of the New York 
Times and New York Herald-Tribune, as 
well as by the Overseas Weekly. 

31. In April 1964, Col. Dallas Hoadley, of 
Public Affairs Division, USAREUR, told 
Stripes to kill a story on a change of units 
in Berlin. The story was an official Army 
release from one of the units involved, but 
Hoadley said it wasn’t in accord with the 
“low key policy” on Berlin troop stories. 

32. In October 1963, Stripes Berlin bureau 
correspondent was cursed out by Lt. Col. 
Roy Jackson, Berlin Command PIO, because 
he attempted to keep the tabs on an impor- 
tant Berlin story. The reporter was told by 
Col. Jackson that The Stars and Stripes was 
an “in-house” publication; Col. Jackson 
seemed to resent the fact that a Stars and 
Stripes correspondent should have the te- 
merity to ask questions. 

33. On November 23, 1963, a Stripes staff 
reporter called the Public Affairs Division, 
USAREUR, to get information on USAREUR 
ceremonies honoring President Kennedy. 
He was referred to Col. Legare by a member 
of Legare’s staff. Legare cursed the reporter 
and said he wouldn’t talk to anyone except 
Col. Smith or Lt. Col. Coleman (“I’m not 
going to talk to anyone except of equivalent 
rank”). He also said he was sick and tired 
of “idiots like you.” Although he later 
called back and apologized, this is another 
good example of the attitude of some mili- 
tary information officers when Stars and 
Stripes reporters ask for information. 

34. Pictures of racial incidents—In Au- 
gust 1963, the managing editor was told to 
screen all pictures of racial incidents in order 
to eliminate any that might “inflame” Maj. 
Gen, William C. Baker, USAREUR Chief of 
Staff. Col. Ben Legare, Chief, USAREUR 
Public Affairs Division, during a visit to The 
Stars and Stripes, told Col. Smith, Editor- 
in-Chief, and Mr. Burnett, Managing Editor, 
that General Baker had expressed displeas- 
ure because Stars and Stripes had run a 
picture of a Negro youth and a white youth 
having eggs broken over their heads in train- 
ing for demonstrations. Gen. Baker report- 
edly said that publication of such pictures 
was “treason.” Earlier, at a meeting with 
Col, Smith and Mr. Burnett, General Baker 
had said he was dissatisfied with The Stars 
and Stripes’ reporting of the racial crisis in 
the U.S. because it was not objective and did 
not give the white southerner’s point of 
view. General Baker expressed the opinion 
that the Associated Press and United Press 
International were not objective because 
they had “sold out.” 
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As a result of these two meetings, Mr. Bur- 
nett issued instructions to the Stripes news 
editors that they were not to run any pic- 
tures of racial incidents unless they were 
approved by the managing editor or assist- 
ant managing editor. The reason for this 
was not given in the memo. This in effect 
made the managing editor and assistant 
managing editor responsible for reading the 
general's mind. Mr. Burnett agreed but 
said there was nothing else Stripes could 
do. 

This order was later strengthened and a 
few days later the assistant managing editor 
was told to clear all racial pictures with the 
deputy editor-in-chief (Col. Coleman) for 
the time being. Col. Legare told Col. Cole- 
man that he could require Col. Coleman to 
personally look over proofs of every page of 
the paper and initial them before they were 
matted, if necessary. 

Items allegedly deleted on the first day of 
this new order included: 

(1) Pictures of Negro student Charlayne 
Hunter and her white husband were killed 
by Col. Coleman. Use of story without pic- 
tures on page 5 was approved. 

(2) A story on page 4 on the new wave of 
integrated advertising in the United States 
was pulled out of the paper after it had run 
in one edition on orders of Col. Coleman. 

(3) A picture of a Negro couple sitting in 
their house in Folcroft, Pa., after cleaning up 
the debris following the incidents there. 
This was vetoed by Col. Legare. 

(4) Picture of a Klan meeting in the 
South was vetoed by Col. Legare. 

35. General Montgomery scandal—aAt the 
end of August, 1963, the wife of Lt. Gen. 
Richard M. Montgomery, the vice com- 
mander of the U.S. Air Forces in Europe, 
spirited the general's son to the United 
States in a cloak-and-dagger fashion because 
of marital problems. Col. Gilman, USAFE 
Information Officer, killed the story, although 
it was on the International wires of the 
Associated Press and suppression of it from 
the Stars and Stripes could only damage 
Stars and Stripes’ reputation without bene- 
fitting Gen. Montgomery. Although the kill 
order was rescinded the following day by Col. 

, Chief of the USAREUR Public Affairs 
Division, it obviously should not have been 
suppressed even for a minute, solely because 
it embarrassed a general officer. A followup 
picture showing Mrs. Montgomery in Cali- 
fornia with the general's son was pulled out 
of the paper after it had run in two of the 
four editions on orders from Col. Legare. 

36. City of Frankfurt announcement of 
the plans for Mr. Kennedy's visit to Frank- 
furt. —In June 1963, a Stars and Stripes re- 
porter attended a press conference called by 
the city of Frankfurt to announce details of 
Mr. Kennedy’s visit to the city. After the 
story had run in three of Stars and Stripes’ 
four editions, it was ordered killed by Lt. 
Col. Eugene White of the USAREUR Public 
Affairs Division, allegedly because the “State 
Department complained about it.” Stripes 
tried unsuccessfully to find out whether the 
State Department or any other agency had 
complained and if so, why. However, this 
quest was unsuccessful. Apparently what 
happened was that the Defense Department 
had received the usual instructions that no 
one in the Defense Department was to make 
any announcements regarding Mr. Kennedy's 
visit until the White House released the de- 
tailed itinerary. This theory is advanced 
because Stripes has frequently had trouble 
in the past getting USAREUR to distinguish 
between Stars and Stripes making such an 
announcement and Stars and Stripes report- 
ing announcements by other agencies. How- 
ever, military officials seem to be unable to 
make this distinction between originating 
an announcement and merely reporting 
someone else’s announcement. 

37. Berlin brigade reorganization.—iIn Au- 
gust 1963, Stars and Stripes was instructed 
by USAREUR that a release was forthcoming 
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on Berlin and that Stripes was to run it 
verbatim and could not change a word 
without clearing the change with USAREUR 
Public Affairs Division. Stripes was not told 
what the story was, but its Berlin corre- 
spondent was invited to a briefing, along 
with 40 or 50 other Berlin and Western 
newsmen. At the briefing it was disclosed 
that the Berlin Brigade would be reorgan- 
ized under the ROAD concept. A detailed 
fact sheet and pictures of new equipment 
were given out to all reporters at the briefing, 
for release the following day. The next 
morning USAREUR issued a release that 
omitted much of the information given out 
by the Army itself in Berlin, notably the 
fact that the Berlin Brigade would get M60 
tanks and other new equipment. Both the 
AP and UPI filed detailed stories based on 
the information given out in Berlin. The 
AP story, for example, had a clear lead in 
plain English which stated that “The U.S. 
Army’s Berlin Brigade will be reorganized 
into a harder-hitting battle force with more 
firepower and greater mobility and less men, 
the Army said today.” Compare this with 
the USAREUR release which said: The U.S. 
Army Berlin Brigade will begin reorganiza- 
tion under the Army's new ROAD (Reorgan- 
ization Objective Army Division) concept 
Sept. 1, U.S. headquarters in Berlin and 
USAREUR jointly announced Saturday.” 

The USAREUR/Berlin release was pub- 
lished in two editions. When the assistant 
managing editor of Stripes came on duty on 
the night shift, he called Col. Smith, the 
editor-in-chief, and asked permission to use 
the AP story instead beca'ise it was better 
written and included information not in the 
USAREUR/Berlin Brigade release. After 
several hours of involved negotiations with 
Col. Smith, Col. Jameson, then chief of 
USAREUR PAD, and Col. Jackson, Berlin 
Brigade information officer, he finally ob- 
tained permission to include the additional 
information given in the AP story as an 
add, The assistant managing editor pointed 
out that this resulted in a rather jumbled 
mess that would give the same information 
given in the AP story but give it in a jagged 
and jumbled up form. Col. Smith stated 
that it was either this or not running the 
AP material at all. Afterwards, Stripes Ber- 
lin correspondent filed a protest that this 
procedure made both him and the Army 
look silly. He also stated that it made very 
little sense to invite The Stars and Stripes 
correspondent to a briefing with other news- 
men and then prohibit him from filing the 
same facts given out to 40 or 50 other 
newsmen. 

38. The Turkish black-marketing mess in 
1960-61.—A number of Turkish police cases 
were brought against American servicemen 
for black market currency dealings. The 
U.S, European Command promptly ordered 
Stars and Stripes not to print any stories on 
the subject, presumably on the grounds it 
might interfere with U.S. relations with Tur- 
key. Even when the servicemen were put on 
trial publicly, EUCOM refused to let Stars 
and Stripes carry any stories on the trial, 
although Turkish authorities could hardly 
be offended by stories on a public trial they 
themselves were holding and permitting for- 
eign newsmen to cover. Stripes finally was 
permitted to print a short item on the ver- 
dict when the trial ended. Meanwhile the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee had 
been looking into the matter and issued a 
report on it. Since Stripes had never before 
been forbidden to print a story based on an 
official Congressional report, the news editor 
on duty (Don Stanley, now working on the 
San Francisco Chronicle) published the 
story. It was killed after it had appeared 


in several editions and Mr, Stanley was given 
a reprimand. 

39. The 1961 German elections.——A direc- 
tive that military and diplomatic personnel 
should not make any comment on the Ger- 
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man election campaign of 1961 that might 
open the U.S. to charges of attempting to 
influence the election, was interpreted to 
mean that Stars and Stripes could carry vir- 
tually nothing on the campaign except the 
results. Because of this directive, Stripes 
coverage of an important election campaign 
Was very skimpy and a number of impartial 
background features summarizing the cam- 
paign and explaining the significance of the 
election were killed outright. 

40. The Strauss Case—When West Ger- 
man Defense Minister, Franz Joseph Strauss 
got into a political squabble and resigned, 
Stripes was ordered prior to his resignation 
not to publish any statement that he might 
make with his resignation if it contained any 
accusations against the Adenauer govern- 
ment. Stripes pointed out that if Mr. Strauss 
did so, this would be major news in Ger- 
many and elsewhere regardless of whether 
the accusations were true or false. As it 
happened, Mr. Strauss did not issue any such 
statement, but if he had, Stripes readers 
would not have gotten the news even though 
it was available elsewhere. 

41. USAREUR auto registration proce- 
dures.—In June 1963, Stripes began to get 
reports that USAREUR would shortly change 
auto registration procedures for privately 
owned vehicles of servicemen. Despite the 
fact that local registration offices were offi- 
cially notified that they would be closed by 
December 31, 1963, and that their employes 
should be shifted to other jobs, USAREUR 
not only ignored Stripes press queries but 
specifically forbade Stripes to publish any- 
thing obtained from other sources. Stripes 
pointed out that this merely gave rise to all 
sorts of unnecessary rumors but USAREUR 
still refused to give out any information. 
In fact, they even expressed annoyance that 
Stripes made inquiries periodically on the 
matter and took the position that they would 
announce it when they were good and ready 
and not before. 

42, Auto insurance changes resulting from 
the Status of Forces Agreement—On July 1, 
1963, a new agreement went into effect gov- 
erning relations of the U.S. forces with West 
Germany. This resulted in a number of 
changes in auto insurance procedures. 
USAREUR refused to give Stripes any in- 
formation on these and said it could not 
run any stories on the subject unless they 
were cleared by USAREUR. Stripes sent a 
reporter out to various insurance companies 
to find out exactly what the changes were. 
His story was submitted to USAREUR. It 
was killed completely and they submitted 
their own version which deleted many facts 
Stripes felt were essential. Stripes declined 
to use the USAREUR version because it did 
not feel USAREUR should rewrite Stripes 
stories to the extent of even changing or 
deleting quotes from insurance representa- 
tives. Stripes story was returned to 
USAREUR for “staffing,” and that was the 
last Stripes heard of it until the U.S. Euro- 
pean Command, a higher headquarters, re- 
quested that it do a general story on auto 
insurance. One of Stripes reporters was as- 
signed to talk to EUCOM officials on this. 
He wrote a story which was approved by 
EUCOM but gave USAREUR the right to 
edit it. USAREUR deleted a number of 
points. This story did not include some of 
the information given in the original story. 
One point in this story was that every in- 
surance policyholder would have to obtain a 
so-called “double card.“ There was so much 
confusion on this that USAREUR finally is- 
sued a release on it a month later. 

43. The AMIIA case——The American Mili- 
tary International Insurance Association got 
into difficulties in 1962. The Overseas Weekly 
ran a number of stories on the subject. 
Stripes was permitted to run only a Bonn 
government announcement which was 50 
cryptic that it defied analysis. It was not 
permitted to add any background explain- 
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ing what had prompted the statement. Only 
someone getting the Overseas Weekly could 
possibly find out what the story was about. 

44. The possible evacuation of building 
near Checkpoint Charlie — In August, 1963, 
A Berlin newspaper carried a story that the 
U.S. was creating its own “death strip” on 
this side of the Berlin Wall near Checkpoint 
Charlie. Stripes Berlin correspondent queried 
the Berlin Brigade information office. After 
some discussion, Col. Jackson gave him the 
same statement that had been given out in 
response to queries from other newsmen. Col. 
Jackson at first proposed to withhold this 
statement from Stripes because it was “not 
of interest” to Stars and Stripes readers. He 
changed his mind after our correspondent 
pointed out that this was the first time the 
Army proposed to withhold from Stripes a 
public statement given out to other news- 
men. The Stripes correspondent wrote a 
brief item, which appeared the next day. 
Later Col. Jackson called our correspondent 
again and said he did not think he should 
have given Stars and Stripes the statement 
and further did not think Stars and Stripes 
should have used the story. In the future, 
Col. Jackson said, the Stars and Stripes cor- 
respondent would be given information that 
is given other newsmen, but that the Stars 
and Stripes correspondent would have to 
bring to Col. Jackson any stories based on 
the statements and that Col. Jackson would 
decide whether or not Stars and Stripes 
could use the stories. In the past, Stripes 
had checked out with the Berlin Brigade any 
material or feature articles about Berlin 
originated by Stripes correspondent but it 
had never checked out information released 
by the Army itself to newsmen generally. 
Its Berlin correspondent sent Stripes a memo 
on this and asked for instructions on what 
he should do about it. However, before 
Stripes could make any protest, Col. Jackson 
called him and withdrew the instructions. 

45. The film “The Longest Day”.—When 
controversy developed over the use of GIs in 
the film “The Longest Day”, the U.S. Euro- 
pean Command ordered Stripes not to run 
any stories on the subject until the Con- 
gressman who prompted an investigation of 
the stories that GIs had been used as 
“volunteers” without volunteering issued a 
statement on the case citing the results of 
EUCOM's investigation. 

46. The Pakistani Ambassador Case.— 
Stripes was once ordered not to run “any 
controversial stories involving education, 
religion, politics or customs of any allied na- 
tion, host nation, or potential ally.” This 
came about as a result of a letter from a 
Pakistani ambassador to the USAREUR 
commander-in-chief (at that time, Gen. 
Bruce C. Clarke) complaining about some 
statements in a UPI article on the Moslem 
resurgence. After much hassling and a per- 
sonal reply from General Clarke to the 
ambassador, Stripe finally printed his views 
in the Stars and Stripes B-Bag column as a 
letter to the editor, a course that had been 
urged in the first place. 

47. The General Walker case.—After the 
General Walker pro-blue case broke, Stripes 
printed a number of stories giving new de- 
velopments as they occurred. These in- 
cluded what it felt was essential background 
information. However, Stripes was told that 
General Clarke was unhappy about this and 
Stripes was instructed to cease summarizing 
the background whenever there was a new 
development. This was not relaxed until 
after General Walker left the command. 

48. movies.——tThe Stars and Stripes 
B-Bag (letters to the editor column) re- 
ceived a thoughtful letter asking why so few 
prize-winning foreign movies were put on 
the Armed Forces motion picture circuit in 
Europe. This was submitted to the Armed 
Forces Aotion Picture Service. Stripes re- 
ceived an excellent reply from them giving 
their position. However, it was marked for 
use only as a personal reply to the writer 
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of the letter. Stripes felt this was a ques- 
tion of general interest and called AFMPS/ 
Europe for permission to include their reply 
with the letter in the B-Bag column. 
AFMPS/Europe promptly called USAREUR 
PAD and asked them to order Stars and 
Stripes not to publish the letter because it 
was “not representative” and would merely 
stir up unn controversy. PAD 
promptly ordered the letter killed. 

49. Military Police accident. —A military 
police sedan was involved in an accident in 
Darmstadt and one of Stripes photographers 
passing by took a picture. The USAREUR 
provost marshal asked PAD to kill the picture 
on the grounds that it would bring ridicule 
on the military police and promote 
disrespect. 

50. NATO university proposal.—At a con- 
ference of Army educators in Garmisch, one 
of the speakers presented a proposal for a 
NATO university. In the course of its cov- 
erage of the conference, Stripes ran a brief 
item reporting this proposal. PAD ordered 
us not to run any more stories on this sub- 
ject unless they were cleared by PAD, appar- 
ently because some general at USAREUR did 
not agree with the proposal. 

51. On July 30, 1961, Stripes received UPI 
story on how much help Spain would render 
to U.S. if war came. USAREUR ordered the 
story killed, after Robbins P. Gilman, then 
political advisor to USAREUR, said “it is in 
the nature of analysis and speculation, I be- 
lieve Stars and Stripes should refrain from 
using the article. . Spain, furthermore, 
is a subject on which you can please no one 
and questions of Spain’s accession to NATO, 
etc., are inevitably controversial.” 

52. In August 1961, on recommendation of 
Robbins P. Gilman, political advisor to 
USAREDUR, Col. Fant told Stripes not to run 
an AP background story by John Weyland 
on the Oder-Neisse line. 

53. On February 23, 1961, EUCOM PAD 
(Maj. York) told Stripes not to run a story 
on projected additions to officers club at 
Camp des Loges. President Kennedy killed 
the project after a dependent wife wrote a 
letter to him complaining about it. 


In commenting on some of these items 
at a lecture at the University of Oregon 
on February 17, Mr. Tatarian said that— 


Some of these examples may seem more 
trivial than the others. But, if this attitude 
can manifest itself in trivial matters, how 
much greater the temptation when some- 
thing really sensitive or controversial is in- 
volved. 


He related such examples to the pro- 
posed merger of the Stars and Stripes 
New York bureau into the Armed Forces 
News Bureau with the following remarks: 


Centralized control for the handling of 
“sensitive” news was indeed one of the rea- 
sons for the plan to put the Stars and 
Stripes’ New York bureau into the Armed 
Forces News Bureau. The plan noted that 
with a merger “sensitivity could be handled 
more expeditiously. In General ASD (M) 
(that means Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Manpower) guidance could be more effective 
and responsive.” 

Obviously the armed forces must be alert 
to sensitive news, whether it involves na- 
tional security or the feelings of people in 
whose country they are stationed. But this 
responsibility provides great opportunities 
for suppressing things like racial news that 
have nothing to do with sensitivity or secu- 
rity. 

It would be grossly irresponsible to say that 
the purpose of the newly consolidated 
Armed Forces News Bureau is to manipulate 
the news served the armed forces, and I 
most emphatically do not say that. But the 
more complete its control of the news pipe- 
line, the greater the inherent dangers; and 
the greater the degree of centralization, the 
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greater the room for the subtle pressures, 
private fears or ambitions that prevail in any 
official establishment. 


One cannot help but recall that the 
credibility gap that has so shaken the 
confidence of the American people in the 
administration is at least in part a crea- 
ture of the Defense Department. 

By listing a number of the allegations 
in some detail, I do not intend to imply 
that each requires investigation. Natu- 
rally, I would not want to put the Con- 
gress in the business of editing a news- 
paper. I realize, too, that operating as 
it does under military auspices, Stars and 
Stripes is subject to a certain amount of 
military supervision. I have presented 
the matter at some length because, while 
no one instance of censorship may be of 
major siginficance, the whole pattern is 
interesting in the light of recent attempts 
at news management, and it merits the 
attention of Congress. The searchlight 
of inquiry should have a healthy effect 
on those who confuse supervision with 
censorship. 

The relationship of the Stars and 
Stripes with the Department of Defense 
is somewhat unique. Admittedly, it is 
not a completely free news outlet. None- 
theless, the problem is serious. I do not 
argue the question, at this time, as to 
whether or not the Department of De- 
fense ought or ought not to have a con- 
trolled news media outlet for servicemen 
abroad. I do believe, however, that if 
the Stars and Stripes is in fact con- 
trolled, censored, and managed by the 
Department of Defense that the readers 
should know it is, and that each issue 
should so state. It is unwise and con- 
trary to the principles of our system of 
government to have a government-con- 
trolled newspaper parading under the 
honored colors of the free press. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also including for 
the Recorp various articles and com- 
ments on this subject. 

EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH DELIVERED BY ROGER 
TATARIAN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND EDITOR, 
UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL, AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OREGON, FEBRUARY 17, 1967 
By its very nature a news seryice comes 

into greater contact with agencies of govern- 

ment—both national and foreign—than any 
individual newspaper, and one of the ques- 
tions we are very often asked is to what ex- 
tent there is government news management. 

The answer is that there is considerable news 

management. That is true in all countries 

to varying degrees. There always has been 
and there always will be. 

Men in government the world over have 
one trait in common—they want to hide their 
mistakes if they can, and allow only their 
best foot to be put forward to the public 
view. This is really accusing them of no 
more than of being human. In some coun- 
tries the men in power are answerable only 
to themselves. In these places power is 
wielded as a personal conspiracy, and the 
reporter covering news there can never forget 
it. In this country men in government hold 
power as a delegated public trust. And 
though they are subject to the same tempta- 
tions that face men in power elsewhere, they 
are here subject to the scrutiny of a press 
whose right to probe, criticize and expose is 
the public’s greatest guarantee against excess 
to abuse. To this extent press and govern- 
ment are in adversary positions, and within 
the proper limits this is precisely how it 
should be. 

I think it is inevitable that the cry of news 
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management will arise with greater fre- 
quency as we go along, and not really because 
of the attitude of sensitivity of this or that 
administration or this or that politician. It 
is going to increase because the involvement 
of government in public life is increasing. 
As power accumulates in the central seat of 
government, so do the possibilities of abuse 
or excess, The responsibility of the press in 
guarding against it will increase in the 
process. 

Some celebrated instances of news manip- 
ulation by government are as much lapses in 
good judgment as anything else. But lapses 
cannot be overlooked lest they become a con- 
venient plea to cover up governmental ar- 
rogance—the feeling that men in govern- 
ment are somehow better endowed than any- 
one else to decide what the public should be 
told about its own affairs. 

I am not certain to this day which factor 
was most at work in the confusion surround- 
ing American military intervention in the 
Dominican Republic. When the first detach- 
ment of Marines was sent in, the public was 
told that it was solely to protect and remove 
the American nationals caught in a civil war. 
Within a day or so, American forces in the 
island republic outmumbered the American 
nationals by two or three to one, and were 
still going in. And then the reasons for 
their presence began to change. One set of 
officials was now saying that American forces 
were there because of a communist attempt 
to take over the Dominican Republic. An- 
other set, specifically in the State Depart- 
ment, could not quite bring themselves 
around to confirming such communist in- 
volvement. 

So here was government disagreeing with 
itself. One reason for intervention was per- 
haps as good as the other, and maybe both 
were true to some extent. But you only 
create confusion and distrust when you 
speak with two voices, and the confusion in 
this instance was greater abroad than it was 
at home. 

We have seen a more recent and even more 
clear-cut case where official acknowledge- 
ment of an obvious truth would have better 
served public confidence in government. 
This was in connection with the bombing of 
North Vietnam. The Soviet agency Tass was 
the first to report that the Dec. 13-14 raids 
had caused bomb damage in residential areas 
of Hanoi. 
because of the source, Then the Yugoslav 
and Romanian correspondents in Hanoi re- 
ported the same thing. Once again the 
sources were not wholly objective ones. Then 
diplomats with no particular axes to grind 
came up with differing versions. One was 
that civilian damage had indeed been caused. 
The other reflected a belief that the North 
Vietnamese might themselves have caused 
this damage through malfunctioning anti- 
aircraft or ground-to-air missiles. 

This latter version was made public in 
Washington. But other than that, the De- 
fense and State Departments clung to the 
line that U.S. policy was to aim at only mili- 
tary targets. Only when an American re- 
porter testified that he personally had seen 
non-military objectives in ruins did the gov- 
ernment say what it should have said in the 
first place—that while American airmen were 
out after only military targets, it was an 
unfortunate consequences of war that 
civilian damage could not always be avoided, 

The credibility gap is dug when you bury 
the truth. You can also do it by refusing 
to concede the obvious. That is a lesson 
that is apparently never learned with any 
great permanence. 

Efforts to suppress what should be ac- 
knowledged is one kind of news management. 
It is not necessarily the most insidious kind. 
Another particularly odious kind can result 
when government gets involved in the flow 
of information to the public or large seg- 
ments of it. 

Congress recognized this danger during the 
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The report was suspect, of course,’ 
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formation of what is now the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency and quite properly prohibited 
it by law from disseminating information 
within the United States. You will recall 
that Congress had to pass a special law to 
permit the great USIA film about John F. 
Kennedy, “Years of Lightning, Days of 
Drums” to be shown in the United States. 

This amounted to a declaration by Con- 
gress that the central government should not 
in any way become involved with the flow of 
information on which U.S. citizens rely to 
form their views and their judgments on 
many things, including their judgments on 
the way the government is discharging its 
assigned functions. 

This is a principle of the greatest impor- 
tance. With this in mind, I think we have 
a right to wonder aloud today what outer 
limits, if any, there are on the Pentagon’s 
new Armed Forces News Bureau, and what 
these limits are. 

We are here dealing with the flow of news 
to 1.3 million servicemen and 500,000 de- 
pendents stationed overseas. And that num- 
ber is even larger than it may seem at first 
glance. Men and women are going into and 
getting out of the armed forces now at the 
rate of about 750,000 a year. So over a 
period of time we are talking about a very 
large number of Americans indeed. 

U.S. forces are scattered over many coun- 
tries, and the task of keeping them informed 
of events at home and abroad has never been 
an easy one. 

To indicate the extent of their dispersal, 
let me give you a few figures. To keep them 
both up to date and entertained, the armed 
forces operate more than 300 radio and tele- 
vision stations in 29 countries and nine U.S. 
territories. In addition there are abroad 
more than 500 military publications of one 
kind or another, ranging from small bul- 
letins aboard ships to full-sized newspapers. 

Let us first regard these radio and tele- 
vision stations. Not in reference to the en- 
tertainment aspect of their programs, which 
is a separate problem, but to the news con- 
tent. Many of these installations are in 
countries where the staffs, military or civil- 
ian, have had direct access to the AP or UPI 
world news reports. Sometimes delivery has 
been made by leased wires and sometimes by 
radio. Other of these installations are lo- 
cated in parts of the world—in Greenland, for 
example—where these independent sources 
of news have not been available. The De- 
fense Department has had to step in to fill 
such vacuums through its own communica- 
tions facilities. It has also built up facilities 
to send abroad specialized news reports—de- 
tailed sports results, for example—which the 
independent agencies might not be trans- 
mitting to a place like Libya. This sort of 
effort to keep the troops informed can only 
be applauded. To some extent this has been 
a patchwork system, but it has had this to 
commend it: Wherever possible, U.S. troops 
were getting their important news from in- 
dependent sources, and this news was being 
edited locally, as news should be edited. 

So long as the Armed Forces News Bureau 
functioned as a supplementary source of 
news, it was immune to suspicions of getting 
into the news business. But it is in the na- 
ture of government departments to expand. 
And in its process of expansion the Armed 
Forces News Bureau has led many people to 
wonder if its goal is to become the exclusive 
supplier of news to the 1.8 million Americans 
stationed overseas. That would indeed be a 
good-sized captive audience. 

The Armed Forces News Bureau is the out- 
growth of various consolidations and mergers 
of military radio, television and press services 
and operates under centralized control of the 
Pentagon. On Jan. 1 it put into operation 
an expanded program for overseas radio and 
television stations and military publications. 

There can be no doubt that so far as radio 
and television entertainment is concerned, 
the new centralized operation with its abil- 
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ity to exploit government communications 
facilities offers the serviceman abroad the 
best and most varied diet he has ever had, 
But at the same time the flow of national 
and international news to post radio and tele- 
vision stations is now firmly under the direc- 
. of a highly centralized bureaucracy in 


Most post newspapers are not newspapers 
in the ordinary sense of the term. They are 
bulletins about post affairs with some offi- 
cial announcements of professional interest 
to servicemen. But there are some that pro- 
vide general news as well in areas where Eng- 
lish-language papers are not easily available. 
Ships at sea, of course, get all of their news 
from the Armed Forces News Bureau. 

Among servicemen’s newspapers none is 
better known than Stars and Stripes. There 
are in fact two of them—a European edition 
which is read in Europe, North Africa and 
the Middle East; and a Pacific edition read 
from Korea to South Vietnam. These are un- 
usual newspapers. Though they operate 
within and under military commands, they 
are run to a great extent by civilian news- 
papermen. This is particularly true of the 
European edition. 

Even in peacetime the military never loses 
any debate about what is or is not to appear 
in Stars and Stripes. But the fact there 
are debates is testimony that the broad civil- 
ian base of this newspaper has been able to 
preserve a certain independence both of 
spirit and operation. 

Stars and Stripes has been getting some 
military stories from the Armed Forces News 
Bureau. But not its wider general news 
content. It has access in Europe to the 
leased wires of both UPI and AP. In addition 
Stars and Stripes has maintained in New 
York its own offices where another 60,000 
words are edited each day by Stars and 
Stripes employes for relay to Europe. 

During the past few weeks you may have 
seen news stories dealing with an attempt 
by someone in the Pentagon to reach out and 
take this New York operation unto the bosom 
of the Armed Forces News Bureau. While 
this bit of imperial annexation has been 
quashed—largely because it was brought to 
light by the press—the incident has led many 
people to ask if the ultimate goal of the 
News Bureau is to become the exclusive 
source of information for the 1.8 million 
Americans overseas. 

When word of this plan first got out, em- 
ployes of Stars and Stripes refused to be 
satisfied with official assurances that the only 
thing that would change was the geo- 
graphical location where its eight staffers 
would work. This did not allay their fears 
that the Pentagon's net was closing around 
them. They expressed these fears in a Jan. 
10 letter to Congressman John E. Moss of 
California, chairman of a House committee 
on information. As a result of the commit- 
tee’s inquiries the annexation plan was 
temporarily shelved. On Monday of this 
week the Defense Department decided to call 
it off. 

I am glad that Stars and Stripes has pre- 
vailed. But, in a way, its battle was only a 
minor part of a much larger issue. 

What concerns me is whether this incident 
indicates a desire by the Pentagon, later if 
not now, to have the Armed Forces News 
Bureau assume control of the flow of all news 
to all overseas servicemen, even when per- 
fectly good alternatives exist, I hope that 
the Moss Committee does not withdraw from 
this area without assurances from the De- 
fense Department that it has no such desire 
or intention. I would be more than un- 
comfortable if the Pentagon were, perhaps 
under the banner of economy, to assume 
total control of all news—of politics and 
foreign policy—to such a large captive audi- 
ence of American citizens. 

One of the official memos outlining the 
Armed Forces News Bureau's functions con- 
tains some of the jargon that raises eye- 
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brows. “As citizens in uniform,” it says, 
“Americans stationed around the world have 
the need and the right to be kept informed, 
to receive the latest accurate news and to 
know the official policies of the U.S. govern- 
ment in national and international affairs.” 

There is an implication here that these 
servicemen and dependents had not previ- 
ously been getting accurate news and that 
a group of civil servants was about to see 
that they did. By whose standards? we 
might ask. 

Of course U.S. servicemen should know 
the official policies of their government on 
public affairs. How about the unofficial 
views that Americans can and do read in 
their newspapers? I have no doubt that a 
civil servant in the Pentagon will snap to 
and transmit immediately a lengthy dispatch 
on the Defense Secretary's press conference. 
Would he do the same, I wonder, if Senator 
Fulbright or Senator Mansfield made a 
speech giving exactly the opposite view? 

How quickly would he be moved if Senator 
Dirksen or Congressman Ford attacked the 
Defense Secretary or the Commander-in- 
Chief himself? Once again I have an un- 
comfortable feeling. If a select group of 
civil servants were to be the gatekeepers for 
news to 1,800,000 Americans, we would want 
to know what sort of persons they were. 

Would they walk out in a huff at the 
first suggestion that this or that dispatch 
be revised, killed or held up until this or 
that undersecretary or general could screen 
it? Would they argue with the superior who 
could help or hinder their move up the 
civil service ladder? It is not in the nature 
of many civil servants to want to rock the 
boat, and you can’t be much of an editor if 
you don’t relish rocking the boat or gigging 
a sacred cow from time to time. 

Newsweek magazine a couple of weeks ago 
painted a rather unflattering picture of one 
officer who is high up in the new Armed 
Forces News Bureau. Perhaps it was over- 
done, but that really doesn’t matter. There 
is no shortage of examples to show that 
minds under official control often function in 
strange ways. 

One Stars and Stripes graduate recalls an 
incident in August, 1963, concerning one of 
the top generals in the European command. 
The general was highly critical of the cover- 
age of racial news in the United States and 
felt the white southerner’s viewpoint was 
being ignored. One of his staff thereupon 
ordered Stars and Stripes to eliminate any 
racial pictures that might upset him. This 
resulted in a sort of supercaution that led 
to the killing of a picture of Charlayne 
Hunter and her white husband and of a Negro 
couple whose house in Folcroft, Pa., had been 
bombed. 

In April, 1966, a staff reporter of Stars 
and Stripes wrote a feature on a publica- 
tion called the Great Society Comic Book. 
It was killed on grounds it satirized the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

In February of 1965 a group of officers at 
an officers’ club in Germany had a KKK-style 
eross-burning ceremony. Stars and Stripes 
covered it but the story was not allowed to 
be published. It was, naturally, reported by 
the German press and by the independent 
news agencies. 

Some of these examples may seem more 
trivial than the others. But if this atti- 
tude can manifest itself in trivial matters, 
how much greater the temptation when 
something really sensitive or controversial 
is involved. 

Centralized control for the handling of 
“sensitive” news was indeed one of the 
reasons for the plan to put the Stars and 
Stripes’ New York bureau into the Armed 
Forces News Bureau. The plan noted that 
with a merger “sensitivity could be handled 
more expeditiously. In general ASD (M) 
(that means Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Manpower) guidance could be more effec- 
tive and responsive.” 
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Obviously the armed forces must be alert 
to sensitive news, whether it involves na- 
tional security or the feelings of people in 
whose country they are stationed. But this 
responsibility provides great opportunities 
for suppressing things like racial news that 
have nothing to do with sensitivity or 
security. 

It would be grossly irresponsible to say 
that the purpose of the newly consolidated 
Armed Forces News Bureau is to manipulate 
the news served the armed forces, and I most 
emphatically do not say that. But the more 
complete its control of the news pipeline, the 
greater the inherent dangers; and the greater 
the degree of centralization, the greater the 
room for the subtle pressures, private fears 
or ambitions that prevail in any official 
establishment. 

Let a general or an undersecretary or a 
congressman make known his displeasure be- 
cause this or that was sent, wasn't sent, or 
sent the way it was, and you can be sure that 
the lesson will not be forgotten. And before 
long the news will be so premasticated and 
so predigested that no one will ever get his 
knuckles rapped—and it won't really be news 
anymore. 

Two rejoinders can be made to my remarks 
here, and I might just as well anticipate 
them. One is that the UPI and AP may 
have selfish economic motives in challenging 
such centralized news dissemination. It is 
a fact that both services provide news to 
Stars and Stripes and a few other military 
media. But to say that economic motives 
are involved is to suggest that more than 
token revenues are involved, and that is not 
the case. In any event the Pentagon says 
Stars and Stripes will continue getting direct 
services from the two agencies, Whether the 
Armed Forces network in Germany will con- 
tinue to do so remains to be seen. 

The other rejoinder is that I am peering 
into the closet for ghosts that are not there. 
Well, the degree of centralization already 
achieved constitutes a certain amount of 
clanking and rattling, and it does not strike 
me as unreasonable to inquire about it. If 
this central control is going to be limited to 
what is absolutely necessary, there can be 
little argument. But if it is to continue to 
be escalated until everything flows from the 
Pentagon, then there is ground for concern. 


This, I trust, is still going to be ascertained | 


by the House Information Subcommittee. 
To the extent that independent alternatives 
are available, Americans in the armed forces 
should not have their news ladled out solely 
from a brass spoon. If you as editors sup- 
port that sentiment, I think you can do so 
in confidence that the cause is a good one. 
If Dean Allen were here with us now I am 
sure he would agree. 
[From the Family, Jan. 27, 1967] 
STARS AND STRIPES FIGHTS CENSORSHIP 


DARMSTADT/FRANKFURT.—Unless something 
is done fast, U.S. servicemen and their de- 
pendents in Europe will be getting no daily 
news except what the Pentagon sees fit to 
print. 

This gloomy prediction of impending Gov- 
ernmental censorship is being made by edi- 
torial staffers of The Stars & Stripes—the 
daily service newspaper depended on by a 
quarter of a million Americans overseas, 

A majority of Stripes’ 50-plus newspaper- 
men—reporters and editors—have banded to- 
gether to send a protest letter to Rep. John E. 
Moss, chief defender of freedom of informa- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 

“We tread a pretty thin line now,” said 
one member of the palace revolution in 
Darmstadt, “but can you imagine what 
Stripes will look like if this thing goes 
through? I hate to think that we'd be 
nothing more than a censored propaganda 
sheet.” 

In their petition to Rep. Moss, the Califor- 
nia Democrat who heads the House Freedom 
of Information Subcommittee, Stripes news- 
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men charge that the Defense Department's 
new centralized news bureau in Washington 
threatens to reduce S&S to the status of a 
star-spangled Pravda—with a Pentagon 
stamp of approval necessary on every story 
printed. 

“No comment,” barked Editor-in-Chief Col. 
James W. Campbell, when contacted by The 
Family. But insiders at the newspaper's 
headquarters here said Campbell looked 
thoroughly depressed when he returned last 
week from a special two-week trip to Wash- 
ington. 

Both Stripes and AFN have long been un- 
der the control of Heidelberg command chan- 
nels. But no one felt the average news story 
had to be sanitized by the Pentagon before 
military men and their families were allowed 
to know about it. 

Lines from Washington’s 64-man news 
bureau to Stripes and AFN reportedly will 
replace Associated Press and United Press 
International wires directly into the news- 
paper and the radio network. 

Direct contact with AP and UPI news wires 
from London will be cut off. European news 
will have to go back to the States, be rewrit- 
ten in the Pentagon office and sent back to 
Darmstadt and Frankfurt. 

The Pentagon bureau already has its own 
correspondents gathering news in Washing- 
ton for overseas consumption. 

Stripers say they have no more informa- 
tion on their newspaper’s future than what 
has appeared in recent published reports. 
But, they point out, these reports are dis- 
turbing, promising drastic changes in the 
kind of uncensored news Americans are used 
to getting. 

“Any story would have to be filtered 
through the Pentagon news service,” ex- 
plained one oldtimer at S&S. “And you can 
just imagine how long a piece criticizing the 
Defense Department would be delayed.” 

For instance, he asked, would Stripes ever 
receive a story reporting that the watchdog 
General Accounting Office (GAO) had 
cracked down on wasteful military spending? 
Would any article critical of Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara ever be sent on by 
men whom he can fire? 

Stripes editors say they have no official 
word as to when the new plan might be put 
into effect. But they fear it will be soon. 

Negotiations with the German Post Office 
to lease landlines for transmitting Pentagon 
releases to Darmstadt are reported currently 
under way. 

One senior editor, who asked to remain 
anonymous to protect his career, told The 
Family he viewed the centralization as 
“more a case of empire building by those 
civilians in the Pentagon,” than an inten- 
tional maneuver to facilitate Governmental 
news management. 

Censorship of Stripes would leave no un- 
controlled popular daily for the American 
military community in Europe. But three 
privately owned weekly newspapers would 
continue to supply local and limited inter- 
national and national news. 

AFN listeners are also scheduled to hear 
the new Pentagon sound before long. In 
what one local paper—not Stripes—frankly 
calls “a grab for news power,” DOD plans to 
unplug all outside news sources to the mili- 
tary network. News as well as sports, fea- 
tures and even weather reports, will be fil- 
tered through the Pentagon. 

So far nobody has tried to explain how 
AFN can expect to get local stories of GI 
Europe from a newsroom in Washington. A 
major disaster which affects military families 
over here is only a four-line item back home. 

There is no indication, according to in- 
formed sources, that the Pentagon has made 
provision for the simple things of daily over- 
seas life like “Swap Shop” and announce- 
ments about local wives’ club meetings. 

Even radio shows like local command re- 
ports will have to be Pentagonized, sources 
reveal. 

Unless the seemingly well-grounded fears 
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of professional newsmen prove exaggerated, 
1967 will be the year when news for Ameri- 
cans overseas is changed into a way of brain- 
washing this community to stop worrying 
and love the Pentagon. 


[From the Overseas Weekly, Feb. 5, 1967] 
More CENSORSHIP DUE FOR STRIPES? 


FRANKFURT.—When the publisher is a 
four-star Army general and the editor-in- 
chief is a full-bull colonel, can the Stars 
and Stripes print honest news? 

Or will everything they publish be reported 
the way the brass wants you to read it? 

That's the big question behind the current 
controversy about Stripes—the only daily 
newspaper the GI in Europe and Asia can 
get his hands on regularly. 

Reporters and editors down at the Euro- 
pean edition’s Darmstadt headquarters are 
worried. Because, they say, the Pentagon 
has a brand-new plan to grab complete con- 
trol of S&S and AFN to put the right Defense 
Dept. slant on every story you read or hear. 

Instead of letting the troops get their 
news directly from AP and UPI wire services 
like in any free Stateside newspaper, the 
Pentagon wants to rewrite every last article 
before you see it, Stripes writers claim. 

This the boys in Darmstadt call censor- 
ship, hinting that the Pentagon is going 
back in the news management business. 

No such thing, counter the bigwigs in 
Washington. All we want to do is save 
money by putting all news operations under 
the same roof. 

What's this mean to GI Joe? 

According to the rebels at Stars & Stripes, 
it means you haven't been getting all the 
news and you're probably going to get even 
less. 

In the past, they allege, somebody has 
silenced at least two stories—articles which 
the high command figured you shouldn't see. 

Killed story No. 1—A long AP feature about 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff which, among other 
things, reported a personal feud between 
generals Curtis Lemay and Maxwell Taylor. 

Killed story No. 2—An AP background piece 
on the new Russian leaders which one edi- 
tor felt made the Reds seem like just plain 
American folks. 

Even a Pogo comic strip got expurgated 
not long ago, apparently because one of the 
characters looked too much like presiden- 
tial disappointee Barry Goldwater. The offi- 
cer who squashed the anti-Goldwater Pogo 
that was too hot for GI readers is now as- 
sistant boss of the Pentagon’s new cen- 
tralized news-filtering shop. 

But the man who has the final say on 
what story dies, editor-in-chief Col. James 
W. Campbell, insists, We are printing an 
honest paper and will continue to print an 
honest paper.” On no occasion, said the 
colonel, was he ever ordered to suppress an 
article by higher headquarters. 

Campbell also said there was no threat to 
his paper's direct, uncensored news cables 
even though his staffers are all shook up 
about getting their news by the numbers. 

Net result: A lot of GIs will be watching 
to see if tomorrow's Stripes will also be, as 
Newsweek magazine says this week, as bland 
as tapioca. 

But even if censorship does come, you can 
count on seeing one feature continued— 
there'll always be plenty of pictures showing 
generals shaking hands. 


[From the Associated Press] 


PENTAGON ADMITS ARMY CENSORED SERVICE 
PAPER 

The Pentagon acknowledged yesterday 
that U.S. Army headquarters in Europe or- 
dered Stars and Stripes to drop a story re- 
porting the arrest of the 19-year-old son of 
the U.S. Ambassador to West Germany. 

The Defense Department also said Gen. 
Andrew P. O'Meara, commander of Army 
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forces in Europe, had ordered the reassign- 
ment of Col. George E. Moranda, public af- 
fairs officer at the headquarters in Heidel- 
berg. 

The statement said that Moranda was not 
reassigned because of any news story that 
appeared in Stars and Stripes. 

“Col. George Moranda was reassigned ... 
because of a loss of confidence in his suit- 
ability for assignment as public affairs offi- 
cer, U.S. Army Europe,” the Defense Depart- 
ment said. 

Moranda is being shifted to the office of 
the Army chief of information here. 

Reports from Frankfurt early this week 
said Moranda was fired from his European 
headquarters post after he refused to kill a 
Stars and Stripes story about the arrest of 
Michael A. McGhee, son of U.S. Ambassador 
George C. McGhee, on a charge of driving 
while under the influence of the drug LSD. 

According to the Pentagon, Col. James 
Campbell, editor in chief of Stars and Stripes 
in Europe, has told newsmen: 

“I killed the story because I don't see any 
point in smearing a prominent figure be- 
cause his son was charged with something 
6,000 miles away.” 

European Army headquarters “advises 
further that authorities at that headquar- 
ters directed that the story be removed from 
the two later editions after it appeared in 
the two earlier editions,” the Pentagon said. 

The Defense Department said the U.S, 
Embassy at Bonn did not exert pressure on 
European Army headquarters to kill the 
story. 


It added: “A member of the Embassy staff 
telephoned Col. Moranda on Feb. 2 to alert 
him that the story had broken in the US. 
and to express the personal hope that the 
Stars and Stripes would not have to run it 
unless the story built up.” 

The House Government Information Sub- 
committee has begun an investigation of the 
Moranda transfer. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 20, 1967] 
STILL Tryrnec To MANAGE THE NEWS 


Managing the news, or attempts to man- 
age the news, are always present in the power 
structure of expanding government. That's 
why Congress, in the opinion of one Ameri- 
can editor, should step in if the Pentagon, 
thru the sudden expansion of its armed 
forces news bureau, should seek to control 
all the news for servicemen and their de- 
pendents overseas. 

“That would be a good-sized captive audi- 
ence,” Roger Tatarian, editor of United Press 
International, told the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism. “In its process of 
expansion the armed forces news bureau has 
led many people to wonder if its goal is to 
become the exclusive supplier of news to the 
18 million Americans stationed overseas.” 

The centralized Pentagon news bureau, a 
merger of various military news services, put 
into operation an expanded program on Jan. 
1 for the defense department’s 300 overseas 
radio and TV stations and its 500 military 
publications, including Stars and Stripes, the 
army newspaper. 

Plans included a merger of the New York 
office of Stars and Stripes, which funnels 
news to its European edition, with the Penta- 
gon bureau. The planned consolidation 
brought charges of censorship and a congres- 
sional investigation seemed likely. Last 
week the Pentagon junked the merger plan. 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 
CENSORING THE NEWS 


The House government information sub- 
committee, regarded as the congressional 
watchdog of new censorship, announced 
yesterday it is looking into the transfer of 
an army newspaper editor who was bounced 
from Germany after he printed a news agency 
item about the son of the American ambas- 
sador to West Germany, George C. McGhee, 
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The item reported that the son, Michael, 
19, had been arrested in California for driv- 
ing under the influence of LSD, a hallucino- 
genic drug. The brief story ran in two edi- 
tions of the army newspaper Stars and 
Stripes on Feb. 3. 

The next day Col. George E. Moranda, 48, 
chief of the newspaper and army news serv- 
ices in Europe, was transferred to the Penta- 
gon information staff in Washington. Re- 
liable sources told newsmen that Moranda 
was fired by the army headquarters in Heidel- 
berg after he refused to a request from the 
American embassy in Bonn to suppress the 
McGhee story. 

Moranda must find it ironical to be trans- 
ferred to the Pentagon, where the whole con- 
cept of managing, distorting, or suppressing 
the news was developed under the former 
assistant secretary of defense for public in- 
formation, Arthur Sylvester. The ripples of 
Sylvester’s news management stone have a 
way of spreading around the world. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP FOR LOW- 
INCOME FAMILIES 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. B TT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deligh that the President in his mes- 
sage on urban and rural poverty has 
authorized the necessary FNMA funds 
to launch the new program we author- 
ized in last year’s big Housing Act to en- 
courage homeownership for low-income 
families. 

The new program contained in title 
III of last year’s act sets up a new FHA 
program to finance the purchase and re- 
habilitation, by nonprofit organizations, 
of houses for resale to low-income pur- 
chasers whose incomes cannot exceed the 
maximum for eligibility for low rent 
public housing in the area. The pur- 
chaser will make a very small cash down- 
payment and will receive the benefits of 
lower mortgage payments through the 
availability of FNMA special assistance 
funds at a 3-percent interes’ rate. 

Mr. Speaker all of us who had a role 
in last year’s Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act are proud to have had a hand 
in launching this new program. But, it 
is a pleasure for me to tell my colleagues 
and the American people that the lion’s 
share of the credit goes to our most 
gracious and able colleague, the gentle- 
woman from St. Louis, Congresswoman 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN. 

As ranking majority member of our 
Housing Subcommittee, Mrs. SULLIVAN 
worked tirelessly over the past 2 years to 
make this program a reality. She has 
long felt deeply that multifamily rental 
housing, particularly high-rise apart- 
ments, is not the satisfactory answer for 
family living in our cities, and she has 
long deeply believed that we must find 
ways to start low income families on the 
road to homeownership. She is fortu- 
nate in having, in her city, religious and 
civic leaders who are eager, through a 
nonprofit corporation, to do the planning 
and paperwork and meet all of the prob- 
lems involved once they were given the 
tools through needed Federal assistance. 
Mr. Speaker, in title III of last year’s 
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act, Congress provided these tools and 
now the program can get underway. 

I wish this deserving, compassionate 
program every success and I commend to 
all our colleagues and to the country the 
vision and foresight and the tireless, 
hard work of the gentlewoman from St. 
Louis for her authorship of this new pro- 
gram which has such a great potential 
for benefiting low-income families who, 
heretofore, had no opportunity to enjoy 
the blessings of homeownership. 

Her efforts, and the efforts of our com- 
mittee, have made available a splendid 
new program to help our communities 
and our people. I expect many cities 
and towns to benefit and hope that my 
own city of Philadelphia will be among 
them. 


A 35-HOUR WORKWEEK 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to establish a 35-hour 
workweek in the agencies operated by 
the Federal Government. I am hopeful 
that the appropriate committee will give 
thorough attention to the measure in the 
90th Congress. 

The 35-hour week is not a new phe- 
nomenon. Since the 1930's, various in- 
dustries have maintained work sched- 
ules of less than 40 hours a week, notably 
ladies’ garments, printing, coal mining, 
and construction. The practice has 
grown to a point where 8 million non- 
agricultural workers are estimated to be 
assigned to full-time workweeks shorter 
than 40 hours. 

One recent survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 82 metropolitan areas 
involving almost 14 million employees re- 
veals that approximately 2 million are 
on less than 40-hour work schedules. 

In 1962, Congress established the prin- 
ciple of comparability between pay and 
related conditions for Federal and postal 
employees and those in private firms. 
The President in his message to this body 
has affirmed his endorsement of this 
rule. 

In my view, comparability should not 
be based on conditions prevailing in pri- 
vate industry among substandard or 
average employers. Those who accept 
careers in public service by working for 
the Federal Government are entitled to 
salaries and benefits consistent with 
those adopted by progressive employers 
in the private economy. 

Actually, the Federal Government can 
exert a beneficial influence on lifting the 
standards of workers generally by acting 
as the enlightened employer in some 
areas. Adoption of a 35-hour workweek 
for Federal employees would indicate the 
Government's willingness to accept the 
practice of many forward-looking em- 
ployers and would set an example for 
many other employers to emulate. 

The problem of creating additional 
employment for our youth remains with 
us. Unless we take action now to solve 
the problem it will continue to grow as 
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the number of young people entering the 
labor market increases by leaps and 
bounds. 

Enactment of legislation to establish a 
35-hour week for Federal agencies will 
provide additional opportunities for qual- 
ified young men and women, to enter 
public service. In the decades ahead, we 
will need more highly skilled young 
people at all levels of Federal employ- 
ment. The bill I have introduced affords 
an excellent opportunity for Congress to 
add to the attractiveness of a career in 
Federal service. 


FLATHEAD INDIANS—JUDGMENT 
DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H.R. 7345, a bill to pro- 
vide for the disposition of a net judg- 
ment of $4 million recovered by the Con- 
federated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of 
the Flathead Reservation, Mont., in my 
district. In doing so, I am in the pe- 
culiar position of feeling compelled 
to confess to my colleagues that as a 
matter of law the legislation, which I 
support, should be totally unnecessary. 
These Indians already have on the books, 
Act of June 24, 1946, 60 Statute 302, au- 
thority to expend tribal funds thereafter 
placed to their credit in the Treasury of 
the United States “for such purposes as 
may be designated by the Tribal Council 
of said tribe and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” 

When the attorneys for the Indians 
voiced the view that special legislation 
for this judgment would be unnecessary, 
I submitted the matter to the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States last 
July. In return I was furnished the 
opinion of the Comptroller General, and 
with the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, that the special act of 1946 
stood on its own feet despite general re- 
strictions on judgment funds which have 
appeared in the Interior Department ap- 
propriation acts for the years 1963 and 
thereafter and which would require spe- 
cial legislation in the absence of the legis- 
lation which the Confederated Tribes al- 
ready have. A similar interpretation of 
similar special legislation had been 
reached in the cases of the Shoshone, 
the Arapahoe, and the different bands 
of Utes. 

However, the Senate committee in re- 
porting—Senate Report No. 66—a bill (S. 
1177), identical to the one I am intro- 
ducing today, has taken a contrary posi- 
tion. It cannot be expected that admin- 
istrative officials will act to implement 
the plan which the tribal council has 
worked out with Interior Deaprtment, 
and on which it has Interior Depart- 
ment’s approval, while a respected com- 
mittee of the other House takes the view 
which it has expressed. Under the 
tribal plan of disposition, each member 
will be allowed $550 pursuant to individ- 
ually approved family plans; and 
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slightly over $1 million would be retained 
in obligations of the United States for 
the sake of economic development of 
the tribes and their members. 

And so, as a practical matter, I think 
we may as well get on with this legisla- 
tion. The Senate has moved rapidly— 
the bill was introduced March 3, 1967, 
hearings were held, the subcommittee re- 
ported, and the committee itself reported 
March 10, 1967. I hope that with its 
usual alacrity the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of this House, under 
the distinguished leadership of Mr. 
ASPINALL can match the prompt action 
of the Senate committee; for this matter 
has been pending a long time and the 
need to advance the economic well-being 
of these people is pressing. 


THE POSTAL RATE STRUCTURE 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
budget message this year, President 
Johnson intimated that he would ask 
the Congress to enact general postal rate 
increase legislation. The President's 
budget indicated $700 million in new 
revenue will be sought for fiscal year 
1967. Because some of the requested 
postal rate increases would not become 
effective until midyear, this total could 
soon be as high as $800 million. 

As chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Postal Rates, it will be my duty to 
hold public hearings and examine the 
whole postal rate structure. I expect 
these hearings will be extensive and I 
plan to spend a major portion of my time 
grappling with the problem of postal 
rates. 

A postal rate increase seems inevitable 
at this time. The postal deficit will 
reach $1.2 billion this year. This is an 
alltime high. While part of this deficit 
will be covered by public service cost, as 
required by the Postal Policy Act, we 
must have rate increases so that a much 
greater share of this deficit will be borne 
by mail users rather than taxpayers. 

The President also indicated that there 
are other necessary objectives which can 
be served best by increasing postal rates. 
These objectives include improved man- 
agement; further acquisition and mod- 
ernization of facilities and equipment; 
increasing the efficiency of our postal 
service system; improving postal service 
and providing much needed pay in- 
creases for our postal employees. These 
are all worthy and desirable goals which 
I fully endorse and support because their 
realization is paramount to good postal 
service. 

At this point, however, let me state my 
position clearly and unequivocally: there 
will be no increase in first-class postage 
rates until the subcommittee has agreed 
on a sizable increase in second- and 
third-class mail. 

It has always been my opinion that 
each class of mail should bear its fair 
share of the burden. First-class mail 
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users receive premium service and they 
pay the cost of this service and then 
some. Before we permit a profit to be 
made on any class of mail, let us make 
certain that the other classes are paying 
at least their fair share of the costs. And 
today we must face up to the fact that 
second- and third-class postage rates are 
deficient. 

The publishers of newspapers and 
magazines who use second-class mail, for 
example, are paying less than 25 percent 
of their costs with the taxpayers footing 
the remaining 75 percent of the bill. 
This cost some $400 million yearly. 
Similarly, the direct mail advertisers who 
are the major users of third-class mail, 
are paying less than 66 percent of their 
costs. The remainder, paid for by the 
taxpayers, totals approximately $380 mil- 
lion annually. 

It is not my suggestion that second- 
and third-class rates should be raised to 
a point where they would eliminate all of 
the deficit. Approximately half of the 
postal deficit results from public service 
costs. In addition, the Post Office De- 
partment is able to cut some costs be- 
cause publishers and advertisers are now 
presorting their mail by ZIP code. Yet 
there is still red ink to be eradicated. 
And then there are new costs for mod- 
ernization and pay raises. 

It is my contention that the Post Office 
lags decades behind industry in its 
modernization efforts. The Department 
needs modern and adequate equipment. 
It is a simple fact a better postal service 
cannot be achieved without moderniza- 
tion. I am pleased to see such moderni- 
zation is underway and more is planned 
for the next 2 years. We can no longer 
afford delays and half-measures because 
further delay will eventually cost the 
public more than the rate increases we 
are currently seeking. 

The present postal administration is 
on the right track. It would be impru- 
dent of us to deny it the funds it must 
have to bring its modernization plans to 
fruition. 

I promise you I will take a very close 
look at the rate proposals now taking 
shape in the Post Office Department. I 
cannot give my support to any increase 
in first-class postage rates until there 
has been an increase in second- and 
third-class rates which is proportionate. 
When this action has been completed I 
will turn my attention to the matter of 
first-class increases. If it becomes ap- 
parent such increases are necessary to 
the fulfillment of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s program, I will vehemently insist 
that these increases be accompanied by 
vastly improved service. Perhaps we 
may be able to devise a feasible method 
for merging air mail with first class into 
a single priority class. This would cer- 
tainly provide a much better service for 
the general public. 


BILL TO PROVIDE SUPPLEMENTAL 
FINANCING FOR REA BORROWERS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today to amend the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended, to provide for a program of 
supplemental financing for REA bor- 
rowers through insured loans. 

This bill is the result of considerable 
study, and is offered in the hope that it 
will be acceptable to all concerned as a 
reasonable and fair solution to the diffi- 
cult problem of finding adequate funds 
for the future needs of the rural electric 
cooperatives. 

Last year, I conscientiously attended 
the hearings of the House Committee on 
Agriculture on the proposed Federal 
Electric Bank which were held from May 
through July. I listened attentively to 
the diverse opinions and arguments 
presented by the representatives of the 
cooperatives, the electric companies and 
the Federal Government. I also at- 
tended the meetings in July and August 
of the Special Subcommittee on Conser- 
vation and Credit, of which I was then 
privileged to be a member, where the 
bill was further discussed and analyzed. 
But the subcommittee, in a futile ef- 
fort to resolve all the controversies con- 
cerning the bank proposal, finally 
reached a stalemate and failed to report 
any bill. 

In essence, the bill I am introducing 
today would amend the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act in three respects: 

First, to establish a rural electrifica- 
tion account providing a source of funds 
for continued direct loans to distribu- 
tion borrowers; 

Second, to make certain amendments 
to the basic act which would be appro- 
priate in connection with the establish- 
ment of a loan account and a supplemen- 
tary financing program; and 

Third, to establish a program of in- 
sured loans providing supplementary fi- 
nancing from private sources to meet the 
needs of generation and transmission 
borrowers and the more financially 
strong distribution borrowers, under ap- 
propriate statutory criteria. 

The most attractive feature of this bill, 
in my opinion, is that the REA program 
would henceforth be entirely self- 
sufficient. The loan account would pro- 
vide adequate funds for needy distribu- 
tion borrowers. The insured loan pro- 
gram would provide funds from private 
sources for financially strong distribu- 
tion borrowers and for generation and 
transmission borrowers. 

This bill would also utilize privately 
owned lending institutions, and would 
provide a workable bridge to assist many 
REA borrowers to move immediately to 
private financing, and to gradually ex- 
tricate themselves from the Federal 
Government. 

This bill would avoid creation of a new 
bureaucracy, and could be easily admin- 
istered by the Administrator in conjunc- 
tion with the existing REA program. 

This bill would not penalize the distri- 
bution cooperatives in my own district in 
South Carolina—and elsewhere in the 
United States—because the loan account 
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would provide funds which would be re- 
served for the exclusive use of distribu- 
tion borrowers. 

At the same time, this bill would pro- 
tect the interests of the investor-owned 
utility companies in my district—and 
elsewhere in the United States—because 
it would provide statutory criteria to 
prevent Government assistance to fi- 
nance unnecessary, expensive, and du- 
plicating generation and transmission 
facilities. 

The bill would also provide for mean- 
ingful congressional controls in that the 
Congress each year would specify the 
aggregate amount of direct loans, and 
also the aggregate amount of insured 
loans, which the Administrator would 
be authorized to make each fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer this bill as a sin- 
cere proposal to resolve the sometimes 
heated controversies which have plagued 
the REA program. The House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, of which I am a mem- 
ber, is scheduled to hold hearings next 
week—March 21, 22, and 23—on supple- 
mental financing for the REA program. 
I respectfully urge my colleagues on the 
committee to give full and careful con- 
sideration to this bill during those hear- 
ings. In addition, I respectfully urge all 
Members of this body to study carefully 
the provisions of this bill, and the con- 
cept of supplementary financing through 
insured loans as the best means of solv- 
ing this difficult problem. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day is a world holiday, recognized 
and celebrated by most of the peoples of 
the world. 

Here in our own great country, the 
day takes on special significance and is 
celebrated with deepest reverence and in 
many places with most extraordinary 
enthusiasm, as in my great State of 
Massachusetts. 

St. Patrick’s Day is the harbinger of 
spring, and now that it is here and 
spreads its activating vigor and warm 
glow over the country, it will not be long 
now before the snows, the wintry winds, 
and the cold will have disappeared, and 
radiant springtime will arrive with its 
reawakening of nature and its perennial 
rebirth of life. 

St. Patrick’s Day is a day of great 
spiritual uplift, commemorating a noble 
and exhalted leader who by his inspira- 
tion, learning, zeal, and personal suasion 
lead the ancient, Irish nation from Druid 
paganism into the light of the Christian 
fellowship. 

To Irishmen, St. Patrick is the embodi- 
ment of the invincible, indomitable spirit 
of Erin, and the inconquerable, irrepres- 
sible will of the Irish people. 

Selfiess, God-like, universal, and eter- 
nal, the great Irish Patron Saint is an 
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indestructible image embedded in the 
human heart. 

The age-old tides of human turmoil 
may beat ceaseless against it, but are 
brushed away as if by one light touch 
of the Master. 

Patrick is the eternal symbol of inex- 
tinguishable faith and inconquerable 
courage. Today, not only the Irish, but 
the world, pause to honor and pay due 
homage to this sainted leader, this 
gleaming historic figure, whose exam- 
ple teaches us the real meaning of reso- 
lute devotion to an ideal. 

Through bitter centuries of strife, suf- 
fering, and coercion, the love of freedom, 
self-determination, independence of the 
mind, toleration of others, and fellowship 
of the human spirit, could never be 
driven from the Irish heart, and at last 
this gallant nation emerged to take its 
place, as its great patriots had predicted, 
“among the free nations of the earth.” 

In these days of upset and peril, this 
Nation and the world can well take 
courage and heart once again from the 
ideals, the sufferings, the faith, the cour- 
age and the never-say-die spirit of the 
Irish. 

We are currently beset, not only by 
grave, foreign problems endangering the 
liberties of all free men, but in the do- 
mestic life of this Nation, we are con- 
fronted by the appearing traces of divi- 
sion, disunity, deterioration, and weak- 
ness in the moral fiber and loyalty pat- 
terns that have contributed so much to 
the past and present greatness of this 
Nation and this country and that have 
been one of our finest characteristics of 
the American people. 

World issues, affecting and threatening 
our liberties, while more aggravated, 
differ little in kind from those experi- 
enced in other generations. Only the 
format and techniques have greatly 
changed. 

Essentially, the story of St. Patrick 
and Irish history and Irish struggles for 
liberty are but a part, yet very important 
part, of the long, bitter, age-old struggle 
for the freedom of man. 

But it teaches us and the world, much 
more eloquently than any words, that 
men and women of faith, of courage, or 
resolution can never be defeated, can 
never be kept down, can never be op- 
pressed, can never be denied their rights, 
if they but persevere. 

Another valuable lesson that can be 
learned from the inspiring experiences 
of Patrick and the Irish, is their un- 
dimmed hope when dark despair casts 
its somber reflection upon the world. 
As the poet said, “Hope springs eternal.” 
But in every generation this must be im- 
plemented with powerful words and with 
strong, determined action. 

This generation is no exception—we, 
too, must hope—and we must act as we 
pray, and we must stand bold and fear- 
less, without jingoism or swashbuckling, 
before those who plot the destruction or 
our liberties and the conquest of our 
land. They must be made to recognize 
and understand, whoever and wherever 
they are, that we will ever affirm and de- 
fend our faith in the great heritage of 
freedom we cherish, and that we will 
resist, if need be, with all our great 
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strength and power, all those, at home 
and abroad, that so cynically assail our 
most precious values, and who would 
like, if they could, to bring us under the 
mastery and domination of the godless 
superstate. 

I have said it before, and I will say 
it again, and I say it now today with 
special emphasis, that what this Nation 
and the world need today, perhaps more 
than ever before, is our avowed, unyield- 
ing resolution to live by the solid values 
upon which our entire civilization rests, 
the values of faith and freedom that Pat- 
rick stressed, that the proud, Irish herit- 
age represents, and that are so intimately 
and inevitably bound up with the survival 
and strength of our own history-making 
Government and national life. 

The precepts of the Prince of Peace 
and the cause of human liberty, if they 
are felt sincerely, and practiced reso- 
lutely, can help greatly to lift up the 
hearts and the hopes and the prospects 
of innumerable victims of tyranny. 

It will be these values, not the selfish 
materialistic ones, nor the fainthearted 
bleating of the timorous and the spine- 
less that will inactivate the enemies of 
freedom in this generation. 

It will be the values of Patrick, his 
brave, Irish nation and his descendants 
and sons who have drenched every 
American battlefield with their blood. 
It will be the values of American patriots 
and freedom fighters, moved by faith, 
valor, and determination, under God, who 
will preserve the American constitutional 
system, our way of life, our family life, 
our free system, and our shrines, and 
bring forth, not only in Vietnam, but in 
the world, that enduring universal 
peace that “surpasseth all understand- 
ing,” the lasting peace and security re- 
siding in justice, compassion, and the 
recognition by all of the human rights of 
man. 

Hail to the great Patrick on this his 
natal day. And may we of Irish blood, 
and all others who love America and 
freedom, as we do, long be inspired by 
the faith, courage, and immortal sacri- 
fices that have been made by the Irish, by 
Irish-Americans, and by all those in our 
country and in the world, who have 
fought and died for human freedom and 
justice and a world of peace and amity 
following the “rule of law”. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
38, having to do with the supplemental 
appropriations for military expenditures, 
I was unavoidably absent. I would have 
voted “yea” and ask that the RECORD so 
indicate. 


SS —— 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CAMP FIRE GIRLS FOUNDERS 
DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bray). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kuprerman] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, March 17, will mark the 57th 
anniversary of the Camp Fire Girls 
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Founders Day, and March 19-25 is desig- 
nated as its birthday week. 

I want to commend this national youth 
organization for the vitality and signif- 
icance of its program for girls through- 
out our country. 

Alert to world trends and the complex 
needs of young people, Camp Fire Girls 
has continuously been prominent in pio- 
neering programs serving girls. 

Because of its success in adapting the 
program to the needs of the handicapped, 
Camp Fire Girls undertook more difficult 
steps to intensify services among seg- 
ments of the population which had here- 
tofore been “unreached,” hence the ini- 
tiation of the Metropolitan Critical Areas 
project. 

The major objectives of the program, 
now in its third year, are as follows: 
First, to develop a program more sensi- 
tive to the life style of less economically 
privileged families which will contribute 
to healthy social development of girls in 
these areas; second, to develop and test 
ways of mobilizing and training adult 
volunteers to work with these girls; and, 
third, to experiment in programing, 
training, and organizational methods 
and to document and evaluate the in- 
novations and results. 

Geographically, the projects cover ter- 
ritory from the Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, N.Y., to the Hunters 
Point area of San Francisco, Calif. 
Camp Fire Girls councils in Boston, 
Mass.; Buffalo, N..; Baltimore, Md.; 
Washington, D.C.; Detroit, Mich.; Ba- 
kersfield and Pasadena, Calif.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Dallas, Tex.; Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.; and Minneapolis, Minn., are tak- 
ing part in this project at. present. 

Camp Fire Girls works cooperatively 
with governmental agencies. Action- 
research programs in Boston, Detroit, 
and Washington, D.C., have been funded 
by grants from the Children’s Bureau, 
Welfare Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Training materials, including a guide 
for special leader training, were pre- 
pared under a grant from the Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Devel- 
opment, Welfare Administration, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Five Camp Fire Girls councils received 
Office of Economic Opportunity funds. 
In California, Kansas, and Minnesota, 
six councils received assistance from 
Work Study students. Neighborhood 
Youth Corps workers have helped in four 
councils in California, Kansas, and 
Washington, D.C. VISTA volunteers are 
participating in the project in Boston 
and Baltimore, in two Eskimo villages in 
Alaska, at Indian reservations in Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

The Camp Fire Girls council in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, entered the third year of a 
demonstration-research program funded 
by the Cleveland Foundation involving 
simultaneous participation by girls and 
their mothers in groups. 

The results of the program in deprived 
areas have been improved behavior pat- 
terns, greater interest in school work, 
enhancement of the self-image of girls 
and their adult leaders, and realization 
of their importance as individuals. 
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Camp Fire Girls initiated the first land 
and sea organization-sponsored confer- 
ence for teen-age members. The Hori- 
zon Club Conference Afloat, aboard the 
chartered MS Aurelia, took 1,004 girls 
from 35 States to San Juan, PR.; 
Cartagena, Colombia, and Kingston, Ja- 
maica, on an international friendship 
tour. The conference followed 2 years of 
intensive preparation during which girls 
studied Spanish and subjects related to 
Latin America, worked in numerous ways 
to earn money to defray their expenses. 

During the conference, workshops, 
seminars, lectures, and films provided 
participants with supplementary infor- 
mation, differing customs, cultures, his- 
tory, and economy of the areas to be 
visited. 

From the pier in New York City to the 
port of Cartagena, during the 20-day 
tour, the Horizon Club girls were her- 
alded as “The best ambassadors .. .” 
Following their return, the girls delivered 
speeches in their local communities in 
order to increase knowledge and pro- 
mote understanding of the lands they 
visited. 

Camp Fire Girls has continuously ded- 
icated its services to the conservation 
of our Nation’s natural resources. Fifty- 
two delegates joined representatives of 
11 national youth organizations at the 
National Youth Conference on Natural 
Beauty and Conservation in Washington, 
D.C., last June. 

For some six decades now, Camp Fire 
Girls have been leaders in beautification 
and conservation projects. Equipped, 
for example, with specific guides to com- 
bat air pollution, the girls have gained 
support in their efforts from business and 
government officials. 

For their participation in conservation 
and beauty, the Camp Fire Girls have 
been commended by civic leaders on 
radio and television, in newspaper inter- 
views, appearances before civic and serv- 
ice groups, conferences with public offi- 
cials and with statewide youth meetings. 

Camp Fire Girls continually reevalu- 
ates its program, philosophy, and objec- 
tives in terms of the needs of girls today. 
The organization aims to provide a flex- 
ible program, giving special attention to 
the girl as an individual and as a member 
of a family. It hopes to draw into mem- 
bership some of the 14 million girls eligi- 
ble for the program and to serve the girls 
in terms of their future needs and the 
needs of the community in which they 
live. 

I am pleased to have a part in the 
observance of their anniversary. 


STALIN’S DAUGHTER 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a col- 
umnist for Copley Newspapers has ex- 
pressed well my own regret and concern 
over the action of the United States in 
refusing asylum to the daughter of the 
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late Joe Stalin. To me this action was a 
break with one of our country’s most 
hallowed traditions. 
Here is the text of the column by Du- 
mitru Danielopol: 
STALIN’S DAUGHTER 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 


WASHINGTON.—Has the light gone out in 
the Statue of Liberty? 

That’s the first question that crossed my 
mind when I heard that the Administration 
had refused asylum to Svetlana Stalin. 

I was attending a charity affair sponsored 
by Romanian born Americans when I heard 
of the defection of Stalin’s daughter. The 
group was collecting funds to build a Church. 

It will be called the Church of the Holy 
Cross and will be erected in Washington as a 
Thanksgiving to this great country for hav- 
ing granted asylum to so many Romanians, 
for giving them the opportunity to rebuild 
their lives in freedom. 

The affair, however, was marred by the 
thought that another refugee from oppres- 
sion and tyranny was denied the privilege we 
had received. 

Svetlana Stalin was not refused asylum in 
America for anything she had done. She was 
denied entry because it would have em- 
barrassed the Government of the Soviet 
Union which she was fleeing. 

The official explanation, cleared by the 
President, was that the U.S. doesn’t want to 
“exacerbate relations with the Soviet Union.” 

No one can accuse me of loving Commu- 
nism or Communists. 

If I have cause to hate any one man for 
what has happened to my native Romania, to 
my family and to me personally it was Joseph 
Stalin, Svetlana's father. 

He spilled more Romanian blood than any 
tyrant in history. 

In a country that was Christian since the 
Second Century, he left a legacy of fear and 
oppression. 

But when my President refused Svetlana 
asylum in my country, I felt cheated, 
ashamed; somehow it made me feel a lesser 
human being. 

America has been a haven to all over the 
last two centuries—not just those that could 
be accepted conveniently. 

There is no excuse good enough to stop 
the entry of Svetlana Stalin into the United 
States. Some say she should wait her turn 
as any ordinary immigrant, but she is not 
an ordinary immigrant, nor an ordinary 
refugee. Here is a woman whose case tran- 
scends political expediency or cold war tac- 
ties. She could be a symbol. 

Deep in the root of American tradition is 
the great compassion this country has shown 
throughout the generations. 

The inscription on the Statue of Liberty 
says: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free; the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shores. 

“Send these, the homeless tempest-tost to 
me, and lift my lamp besides the golden 
door.” 

There is no p.s. saying: “as long as we don't 
offend their oppressors.” 

If such criteria had been applied in the 
past many people would never have reached 
these shores, many good Americans would 
never have been born, and this country 
might not have become the great nation it is 
today. 

There is nothing anyone can do to mask 
the impact upon the whole world of Svet- 
lana’s defection. 

By the same token, there is nothing that 
will wash the shame I feel at seeing her re- 
fused entry into the United States. 


WOMAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, “woman 
without a country” was how the New 
York Times recently described the plight 
of Stalin’s daughter. The Times in its 
editorial pointed out that the history 
of our involvement in her request for 
asylum “is in sorry contrast to the oft- 
repeated U.S. declarations in favor of 
free speech, free movement, and all other 
freedoms.” Also of interest in this mat- 
ter is a recent editorial which appeared 
in a West German newspaper which 
criticized the United States for failing 
to grant asylum to Miss Stalin. The re- 
port of this editorial was contained in a 
report from Bonn by Miss Alice Siegert 
of the Chicago Tribune Press Service. 
Her dispatch appeared in the March 15, 
1967, issue of the Chicago Tribune. 

I include the Times editorial and the 
Tribune report from Bonn in my remarks 
at this point: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 15, 1967] 
Woman WITHOUT A Country? 


A fantastic chase is now under way in the 
Swiss Alps as hundreds of reporters, photog- 
raphers, publishers’ representatives and, 
presumably, intelligence agents seek to lo- 
cate the elusive Svetlana Stalin. Already 
this pursuit has produced scenes worthy of 
a James Bond farce, but there are serious is- 
sues involved. 

It is evident that the United States Gov- 
ernment found itself in a major quandary 
when, as the State Department has now ad- 
mitted, Miss Stalin asked for political asylum 
here. In the heyday of the cold war there 
would have been no problem. The propa- 
ganda and intelligence value of much more 
obscure figures has won them refuge in this 
country and Government-sponsored access to 
communications media. But Miss Stalin had 
the bad luck, from her standpoint, of making 
her request just when President Johnson is 
in the midst of a major effort to build bridges 
to the East, an effort that might be com- 
promised by resentment in Moscow at Ameri- 
can exploitation of Miss Stalin. 

The United States has followed a compro- 
mise course in dealing with its dilemma. It 
arranged to transport Miss Stalin from India 
and found her a temporary sanctuary in 
Switzerland. Apparently a part of this ar- 
rangement was agreement by the central fig- 
ure—whether voluntary or under pressure 
is unrevealed—that she would remain in- 
communicado, 

But the intense worldwide interest aroused 
by her defection makes it unlikely that she 
can be kept away from newspapermen in- 
definitely—provided she is not locked in a 
de facto jail or otherwise artificially and 
uncomfortably isolated. 

This history is in sorry contrast to the oft- 
repeated United States declarations in favor 
of free speech, free movement and all the 
other freedoms. Moreover, the United States 
Government assumed a clear obligation to 
Miss Stalin when it decided to make possible 
her exit from India. The makeshift ar- 
rangement now adopted hardly satisfies that 
obligation, 

If Miss Stalin still wants to come to this 
country, then she should be allowed to do so. 
And she is entitled to say what she wishes 
to the people of the world. We do not pre- 
tend to know what Miss Stalin might say if 
given the opportunity, but to gag her for 
reasons of political expediency violates her 
rights as a human being. 

To continue on the present course is to 
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follow the Soviet principle that the rights of 
the individual are subordinate to the needs 
of the state. That is not a principle Ameri- 
cans want to live with. 


{From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Mar. 15, 
1967] 


GERMANS CRITICAL 
(By Alice Siegert) 

Bonn, March 14.—West German news- 
papers today criticized the United States for 
failing to grant asylum to Svetlana Stalin, 
daughter of the late Soviet dictator, who is 
now hiding in Switzerland under special po- 
lice protection. 

“America, what has become of you?” the 
four million circulation Bild Zeitung asked 
in a front page editorial. A picture showed 
the Statue of Liberty in a black robe of 
mourning, covering her eyes with her left 
hand. 


“WHAT HAS BECOME OF YOU” 


“What we did not want to believe because 
it seemed monstrous has now been confirmed 
by Switzerland: the United States has not 
granted an entry permit to Stalin’s daughter, 
Obviously out of fear that this might cloud 
relations with Stalin’s successors in Moscow. 
Svetlana Stalin was advised: you should 
rather go to Switzerland. 

“America, what has become of you? This 
great nation that entered two world wars to 
save freedom now is turning its back to it 
and is leaving it to a much smaller, but 
obviously more fearless country, to give pro- 
tection to an unpolitical woman who feels 
persecuted. 

“Bombs and grenades in Viet Nam to fight 
communism, the cold shoulder for a political 
refugee out of friendship for the Commu- 
nists; friends of the United States are find- 
ing it more difficult every day to understand 
American policy. 

“If things go on like this, the Statue of 
3 will have to wear a mourning rib- 

n.“ 

“MUST BE UNPLEASANT” 


The conservative Frankfurt Allgemeine 
Zeitung said: “It must have been unpleasant 
for the American authorities to be caught 
denying a woman, seeking asylum, a look at 
the Statue of Liberty. That does not belong 
to the image . that America presents to 
the world, 

“There are basic principles one cannot 
deny for the sake of a prudent foreign pol- 
icy, if one does not want to cut off the 
branch on which one is sitting. 

“Most Americans know that. They know 
that according to their tradition of freedom 
it does not make any difference whose daugh- 
ter Svetlana Alleluyeva is and on whose fore- 
head wrinkles of anger might show if she 
were accepted. 

“WORLD IS WATCHING” 

“The world, however, is watching with a 
sensitiveness that has been sharpened by ter- 
rible experiences. In a not yet forgotten 
past refusal of asylum often was equal to 
loss of freedom or murder. 

But even if such horrible alternatives are 
not to be feared, free societies are faced with 
radical decisions regarding the question of 

um. 

No one in the Kremlin can and will ex- 
pect that the free world will sacrifice its 
foundation for the sake of relaxation of ten- 
sion,” the Frankfurt paper concluded, 


MORE INFORMATION NEEDED ON 
OVERALL PROGRAM TO DEAL 
WITH BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I voted against the Interest 
Equalization Tax Extension Act of 1967. 
There is no doubt that we have a serious 
balance-of-payments problem, but the 
proponents of the legislation yesterday 
were unable to present a strong case for 
their bill. 

The time is long overdue for this ad- 
ministration to seriously come to grips 
with the balance-of-payments question. 
The Interest Equalization Act, first 
passed in 1963, was presented as a tem- 
porary plan to help stem the flow of dol- 
lars outside the United States. It was 
supposed to give the administration time 
to prepare and initiate a comprehensive 
plan to deal with the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. That plan has never 
been prepared or initiated. It is time, 
Mr. Speaker, for the administration to 
face this issue squarely. 

More importantly, however, is the lack 
of a full and complete airing of all of 
the aspects of the piecemeal program 
now being employed by the administra- 
tion to reduce the balance-of-payments 
deficit. Yesterday we were voting on 
the basis of incomplete information. 
We did not have the benefit of a com- 
prehensive study of the investment con- 
trol program. 

Because of the lack of information we 
were unable to gain an overall perspec- 
tive on the actions now being taken to 
reduce the balance-of-payments deficit. 
We do not know how effective they are 
and furthermore insufficient research 
has been done on the kind of program 
which could adequately meet the chal- 
lenge we face. 

I hope that the administration pre- 
sents its overall program to deal with the 
balance of payments soon. The prob- 
lem is too grave, the effects too serious to 
be ignored any longer. 


A MODERN APPROACH TO PROB- 
LEMS OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am pleased to join many of my Republi- 
can colleagues in presenting legislation 
to establish a National Commission on 
Public Management. This bill has re- 
ceived notable attention since it was 
first introduced in the 89th Congress. 

The purpose of this Commission is 
twofold: 

First, the Commission would decide 
how the new management technology 
can help us solve our public problems; 

Second, the Commission would rec- 
ommend the most beneficial method of 
utilizing these new opportunities. 

The need for such a program has be- 
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come most evident over the past few 
years. The Federal Government today 
administers a great number of programs 
dealing with public, social, and economic 
problems. But we must still find solu- 
tions for pollution control, crime preven- 
tion, urban development, and other areas. 
It is time for us to seek new directions 
in solving these problems. 

Private industry has progressed be- 
yond our own capacity for problem solv- 
ing with the aid of the modern systems 
management techniques. By surveying 
these same tools used in private indus- 
try and deciding on the most effective 
means of application to our own non- 
defense public problems, we could cer- 
tainly expedite solutions to these ques- 
tions. We would also be able to elimi- 
nate much of the trial and error aspect 
of problem solving. The potential is 
there; we must use it. 

Our defense and space agencies are 
already utilizing this systems approach 
in the development and production of 
weapons and space systems. 

On all levels of government, manage- 
ment problems are becoming more com- 
plex. We must seek a comprehensive 
solution to these questions and not treat 
each part of a problem as a separate 
entity. The Commission would begin by 
analyzing the overall situation as it is 
and making recommendations as to 
where the problems lie and how well the 
systems management approach applies 
to our nondefense and nonspace areas. 

This overall approach is important as 
many of our problems such as crime, 
housing, education, and civil rights are 
interrelated and the solution of one prob- 
lem usually requires progress in other 
related areas. For instance, better 
housing and educational facilities are 
necessary for progress in crime preven- 
tion. 

From this point, the Commission 
would recommend the best way to use 
this new management technology. A 
preliminary report would be filed within 
12 months after the Commission is en- 
acted, with a final report of findings and 
recommendations to be filed 18 months 
later at which time the Commission 
would be dissolved. 

The process of the systems approach 
is one which cannot be overlooked in 
our efforts for better problem-solving 
methods. This system defines the prob- 
lem in terms of performance objectives. 
It then sets forth a solution for the total 
problem, thus eliminating the costly and 
time-consuming process of piecemeal 
solution to our complex modern prob- 
lems. 

Finally, the Commission would also 
settle the question of relationship be- 
tween Federal, State, and local levels of 
government where we now find much 
overlapping of programs resulting in 
waste and a definite need for better co- 
ordination. 

Mr. Speaker, as we note the ever- 
increasing complexities in the solution 
of our public problems, the need for a 
National Commission of Public Manage- 
ment becomes more and more apparent. 
I hope my colleagues will join with me in 
supporting this measure. 
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SPECIAL HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
CAPTIVE NATIONS IS ASKED 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today reintroducing a resolution to estab- 
lish a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 

This committee would conduct an 
inquiry into and a study of all the cap- 
tive, non-Russian nations, which in- 
cludes those in the Soviet Union and 
Asia, and also of the Russian people, with 
particular reference to the moral and 
legal status of Red totalitarian control 
over them. 

This is a measure I have supported 
since I first came to Congress in 1963. 
Today, in spite of some apparent efforts 
by the Soviet Union to display some 
measure of moderation in international 
affairs, this bill is more needed than ever. 

We should not forget, nor can we over- 
look, the continuing plight of the mil- 
lions of people in numerous lands still 
held under strict Communist totalitarian 
control. We must have facts and show 
that we are still interested in the peoples 
of such countries as Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and 
many other subjugated nations. 

The committee which I propose today 
would formally recognize the commit- 
ment of the American people to the ulti- 
mate liberation and self-determination 
of these and other captive nations. It 
would provide the public with a con- 
tinuing source of information concern- 
ing Communist rule. And the very 
knowledge of the existence of such a com- 
mittee would serve to hearten the peo- 
ple of captive lands. I strongly urge the 
House to establish such a committee 
forthwith. 

Under provisions of my resolution, this 
committee would have 10 members, with 
no more than six from members of the 
majority party. It would be required to 
report its findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations to the House no later than 
January 31, 1968, and would also be au- 
thorized to issue interim reports. 

This committee would have many 
practical purposes, too, which are con- 
sistent with foreign policy. It would 
inquire particularly into the means by 
which the United States could assist cap- 
tive nations by peaceful processes in their 
present plight and in their aspirations to 
regain their national and individual free- 
doms. 


FREEING AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
FROM GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 
AND SUBSIDY PROGRAMS: A BILL 
TO REMOVE COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION FROM DIRECT 
PURCHASES AND SALES IN GRAIN 
MARKETS AND TO RESTORE THE 
MARKET SYSTEM 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, American 
agriculture has for years suffered from 
production surpluses resulting from the 
demands on the American farmer to in- 
crease his production during World War 
II. The farmer responded to Govern- 
ment requests by enlarging his plantings 
and investment in order to feed the 
world. Government price support and 
subsidy programs at the end of the war 
properly were to be a means of tapering 
off gradually from high wartime produc- 
tion levels. But the purpose of these re- 
adjustment measures was never realized. 
Production was not tapered off, rather it 
was maintained at high levels through- 
out the postwar period, with resultant 
huge surpluses. 

The present alleviation of our grains 
surplus problem has come not from a 
successful effort finally to control pro- 
duction, but from a steady rise in total 
demand, both foreign and domestic, to 
the point that there is now nearly a bal- 
ance between demand and supply. 

The economic problems resulting from 
Government farm programs based on 
continuous subsidies and controls have 
long been obvious. Economists from all 
parts of the Nation and of varying 
schools of economic thought have de- 
plored the economic waste inherent in 
these programs. The economic problems 
of our agriculture programs have been 
of great concern to the Joint Economic 
Committee over a period of years and 
have been the subject of a number of 
special studies, particularly the joint 
committee hearings and report of Feb- 
ruary 1958. These problems have also 
been of continuous concern in our inter- 
national trade negotiations since World 
War II and are of great importance to the 
present Kennedy round of trade nego- 
tiations at Geneva. 

It is accurate to say that in spite of 
intermittent study by independent insti- 
tutions and individuals, and by commit- 
tees of Congress, the farm problem, 
though well defined, has never been un- 
tangled nor have concerted attempts to 
do so been launched. In spite of pro- 
grams designed to curb production, 
wheat and feed grain output has con- 
tinued to increase throughout the post- 
war period. 

This new balance is evidenced by the 
narrowing differential between domestic 
and world market prices. Encouraging 
increases in commercial exports of wheat 
and especially feed grains are additional 
evidence of favorable market conditions. 
Increased demand is reflected in de- 
creased Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—CCC—stocks of wheat and feed 
grain. In 1965 total CCC wheat stocks 
were 753 million bushels and, by Decem- 
ber 1966, stocks were 369 million bushels. 
CCC stocks of feed grains have declined 
from 1.7 billion bushels in 1965, to 1 bil- 
lion bushels in 1966, which equaled about 
42 million tons—600 million bushels of 
wheat is considered a satisfactory re- 
serve stock, About 40 to 50 million tons 
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is considered an adequate reserve for 
feed grains. 

Thus there presently exists an ideal 
opportunity to eliminate subsidy control 
programs for grains—an opportunity 
that should be seized by those interested 
in the most rational use of economic re- 
sources and the welfare of the farm com- 
munity and the national economy. Con- 
gress, after full public debate and 
deliberation, should repeal all authori- 
ties permitting the Executive to deal di- 
rectly in grain markets by buying and 
selling crops in order to control prices, 
by specifying acreage allotments, mar- 
keting quotas, and by hiding a substan- 
tial part of the cost of the wheat pro- 
gram by taxing millers, 

At the same time, Congress should 
enact legislation that will make certain 
that recourse loans are available to 
American producers of wheat and feed 
grains. Such insured recourse loans 
should be made through banks and other 
private financial institutions with Gov- 
ernment standing in the background as 
loan insurer. 

Such legislation would be consistent 
with a national economic policy intended 
to allow market forces to determine pro- 
duction and prices and thereby promote 
greater efficiency, and ultimately greater 
incomes, in the farm sector. Market 
conditions now permit such a step. It 
would benefit the consumer. And it 
would eliminate Federal Government ex- 
penditures that cost the public about $2 
billion in fiscal year 1966. 

But this step is now advisable and 
necessary for another reason, relating to 
international trade in agriculture prod- 
ucts. In the international trade nego- 
tiations under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, known as the “Ken- 
nedy round,” the United States and other 
nations have for the first time attempted 
to deal with the full scope of world agri- 
culture trade problems. 

These negotiations have been tedious 
and very difficult. In large part this dif- 
ficulty stems directly from the fact that 
world trade in most important agricul- 
ture products is impeded and confused by 
national economic policies which have 
created highly artificial conditions in 
domestic farm sectors. 

These conditions exist in almost all in- 
dustrialized countries. It is convenient 
and easy now to single out the extraor- 
dinary systems of agriculture support 
and protection being finalized and ef- 
fectuated by the European Economic 
Community under common agriculture 
policies that will apply to almost all EEC 
farm commodities. Other countries also 
have artificial agriculture policies, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom and the 
United States. These domestic economic 
policies so distort the economies of pro- 
duction of agriculture commodities that 
it is very difficult to deal with them 
through international action. The cures, 
in many instances, must start at home. 
That is why the U.S. effort in deal- 
ing with the EEC must be to at- 
tempt, however difficult that may be, to 
change the fundamental domestic pric- 
ing and support system and the border 
protection devices now being established 
by the Community. 

In international agriculture trade, 
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therefore, the fundamental cures must 
be domestic cures, and they must be in 
the direction of removing Government 
subsidies and controls from the agricul- 
tural marketplace. This is not to say 
that Government should withdraw en- 
tirely—that would be not only unrealis- 
tic but undesirable. Government now 
plays and must continue to play a neces- 
sary and useful role in the formulation 
of the rules of the game governing the 
marketplace. No one would want the 
Government to relax its requirements 
governing the grading and storage of 
wheat, or the analysis of the protein 
and moisture content of feed grains, or 
the regulation of the futures markets in 
which purchase and sale of contracts 
to supply many such commodities takes 
place. 

Therefore U.S. action to reestablish 
the conditions of the domestic market- 
place in wheat and feed grain would 
prepare the way for more successful in- 
ternational efforts to improve market- 
place conditions in world trade. Grains 
is in particular an important sector in 
which to begin. In 1966 U.S. exports of 
grains and grain preparations of $3.2 
billion—including donations—were al- 
most half of total U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports of $6.8 billion. This is a large por- 
tion of total U.S, exports of about $30 
billion. 

Were it to eliminate Government con- 
trols the United States would remove any 
possible criticism from our principal 
grains trading partner, the EEC, and 
other countries, that we subsidize pro- 
duction and exports. 

Therefore I introduce a bill to repeal 
the authority for the current wheat and 
feed grain programs and to authorize 
programs that will permit the market 
system to work more effectively for 
wheat and for feed grains: Wheat and 
Feed Grains Act of 1967. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation vigorously sup- 
ports this bill. I would like to make 
clear that I do not regard this bill as the 
final word. It is a very important first 
step. It no doubt can be refined. It no 
doubt will bring controversy and rebut- 
tal. I welcome this discussion and look 
forward to having the opinions of knowl- 
edgeable persons who wish to express 
their views on the bill. 


FARMERS CALLED TO ACTIVE DUTY 
NEED INVESTMENT PROTECTION 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today reintroducing a bill to permit 
farmers, on notice of induction or recall 
to active military duty, to receive first 
preference in retiring their cropland 
under provisions of the Cropland Adjust- 
ment Act passed by Congress in 1964. 

My bill was first introduced in 1966, 
and is based on a suggestion from a 
fellow Minnesotan. 
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Mr. Speaker, when I first proposed 
this idea last year, it was to help the 
many young farmers who might be 
drafted or recalled to active duty from 
Reserves or Guards because of Vietnam. 
The war in southeast Asia has since 
worsened, and this legislation is needed 
more than ever. 

Young farmers just establishing them- 
selves often are heavily indebted for 
equipment and farm rental. When such 
farmers are called to active duty with 
as little as 7 days’ alert, they have in- 
adequate time to make arrangements 
for running their farms. 

It is this situation toward which my 
bill is directed. This proposal would 
help prevent the financial losses which 
occur because of the sudden induction, 
and protect the investments of farmers 
during their absence. 

In addition to permitting farmers 
called to active duty to receive first pref- 
erence in retiring their cropland, my bill 
would permit participants to retire land 
only for the duration of their military 
obligation. Under the present farm pro- 
gram, land is normally retired for a 
standard 5- or 10-year period. 

Also, if the term of the land-retire- 
ment agreement were to end after the 
normal planting season, the returning 
serviceman would have the option of ex- 
tending the agreement to the year's end. 

It is hoped the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee will give prompt consideration to 
this proposal. 


THE NEED TO LIMIT TEXTILE IM- 
PORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to join with 
my many colleagues in speaking out on 
the need for immediate action to deal 
with the economic crisis presently facing 
the textile industry. This crisis is the 
direct result of the tremendous growth 
in textile imports which we have ex- 
perienced in this country and it threat- 
ens to inflict permanent disorder upon 
the industry unless corrective steps are 
taken. 

The textile industry today employs, di- 
rectly or indirectly, over 4 million peo- 
ple. It has played an important part in 
helping to maintain a stable economy by 
continually producing quality products 
at reasonable prices. It has done so in 
the face of increased costs to the extent 
that it has not been able to realize a 
growth in earnings commensurate with 
the general growth of the economy 
which has taken place over the last few 
years. 

The New England area has over 186,- 
000 people engaged in the textile busi- 
ness and approximately 50 percent of 
them are from my home State of Massa- 
chusetts. These employees constitute 
approximately 14 percent of the total 
manufacturing employment in Massa- 
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chusetts. Furthermore, some 10,000 peo- 
ple are employed in my State in the pro- 
duction of textile machinery. 

The industry which is so important to 
our national defense and to the economic 
strength of this country is today an un- 
healthy industry. The adverse impact 
of the extraordinary growth of textile 
imports on the textile industry has beer 
felt all across the Nation. In my own 
district within the last 6 months, a long- 
established woolen manufacturer has 
been forced to terminate its operations. 

The size of the growth in imports is 
amply demonstrated by the statistics. 
From 1961 through 1966 imports of cot- 
ton, synthetic, and wool textiles have 
risen from 1 billion square yards to al- 
most 3 billion square yards with a value 
of over $1 billion. During that same 
period of time domestic production of 
textiles has increased by only one-third 
of that growth rate. Cotton imports rose 
by 24 percent in 1965 and by 40 percent 
in 1966 to the point where they now rep- 
resent approximately 10 percent of the 
total cotton consumption in this country. 
Wool textile imports now represent 24 
percent of our wool consumption while 
manmade textile imports have grown 
from a relatively insignificant amount in 
1961 to between 8 and 10 percent of 
present national consumption. 

In our textile industry meanwhile, 
average wages have gone up during the 
period from 1962 to 1966 by some 28 
cents per hour and now are at the level 
of $2 per hour. Yet the textile industry 
must compete with Japan and Hong 
Kong where the average hourly wage 
is 36 cents and 25 cents respectively. 
These two places alone accounted for 48 
percent of the imports into the United 
States in 1966. 

This tremendous discrepancy in the 
price of manufacturing labor cannot be 
allowed to impair the well-being of our 
textile industry. We cannot force our 
industry into a position whereby every- 
time it raises the salaries of its em- 
ployees, it moves these workers one step 
closer to the loss of their jobs because 
of foreign competition. 

The scope of this problem of excessive 
imports is further demonstrated by the 
effect that it has had on our balance-of- 
trade and balance-of-payments position, 
Everyone is well aware of the critical 
problems that we have been faced with in 
the last few years as the result of our 
continuing balance-of-payments deficits. 

Many people, however, may not be 
aware of the highly significant role that 
foreign imports of textiles have played 
in this problem. During 1966, our im- 
ports of textiles exceeded our exports of 
textiles by over $800 million. When this 
is compared with our total balance-of- 
payments deficit for 1966, which was 
$1,400 million, the extent of the adverse 
effect on our balance of trade, which 
these imports have had, becomes 
obviously apparent. 

Our textile industry is fully capable of 
meeting our domestic needs. Foreign 
textile imports are in no way a necessity 
for this country as they may be for 
others. To the extent, however, that we 
sanction these imports and to the extent 
that they continue to impair our do- 
mestic capabilities, they create increas- 
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ing difficulty for us in attempting to bal- 
ance our trade position. 

The facts as I have described them, 
give, I think, some indication of the 
seriousness and immediacy of the prob- 
lems with which we are faced. The Gov- 
ernment has in the past by its actions ex- 
pressed its desire to assist the textile 
industry in successfully meeting the diffi- 
cult problems that it has encountered. 
For example, the 1961 Federal textile 
program represented the establishment 
of a governmental position to exercise 
control on the amount of textile imports 
entering into this country. However, 
this program was only carried forward 
in the area of cotton textiles and was not 
even successful there as evidenced by 
the tremendous growth of cotton textiles 
which we have experienced during the 
last 2 years. 

We need to establish a successful pro- 
gram for the control of textile imports 
into this country and we need to do it 
immediately. 

Our country is presently engaged in 
negotiations in Geneva concerning tariff 
reductions under the Tariff Expansion 
Act of 1962. Reports of those negotia- 
tions indicate that we are considering 
cutting the tariffs on textile imports by 
up to 50 percent. I join with my col- 
leagues in calling upon the administra- 
tion to direct our representative, Am- 
bassador William Roth, to oppose any 
reduction of our present tariffs on textile 
imports. Furthermore, the 5-year inter- 
national cotton textile arrangement, 
which expires on September 30, and 
which is being renegotiated, should be 
extended without any change for an ad- 
ditional 5 years. Finally, an arrange- 
ment covering international trade in 
wool and in manmade or synthetic fibers 
must be negotiated. Our present ar- 
rangements, which only cover cotton tex- 
tiles, leave a vacuum which must be filled 
without delay. 

These steps can all be taken without 
the need for legislation and will consti- 
tute a positive program to deal with the 
present crisis in the textile industry. 
We cannot sit idly by and watch a vital 
segment of our national economy suffer 
irreparable harm at the hands of for- 
eign competition which it cannot com- 
pete with and at the same time ade- 
quately fulfill its important role in our 
economy. 


ANTISLUM HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Burron] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a series of bills designed 
to expedite housing rehabilitation in 
urban slums. This effort is an attempt 
to draw on the combined resources of 
Federal, State, and local government and 
private enterprise. 

The measures would provide: 

First, a Federal guarantee of bonds 
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issued by local housing authorities for 
the purpose of making low-cost, long- 
term loans for rehabilitation of low- 
income housing; 

Second, a rapid writeoff for deprecia- 
tion under the Federal tax laws of the 
cost of rehabilitating housing occupied 
by low-income families; 

Third, Federal advances of up to two- 
thirds of the cost of rehabilitation of 
substandard properties acquired by local 
authorities as the result of code enforce- 
ment activities if they are to be used for 
later sale or rental to low-income fam- 
ilies. The Federal Government would 
then be repaid as the local authorities 
receive rental income or sell the rehabili- 
tated property; and 

Fourth, Federal grants of up to 50 
percent of net tax abatement granted 
by any local government to assist in pro- 
viding low-income housing under the 
provisions of the plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if we are 
to halt urban decay, we are going to have 
to examine fully the opportunities that 
a partnership between business and Gov- 
ernment can afford for large-scale ad- 
vances with relatively modest direct 
Federal investment. 

We are not just dealing with blighted 
buildings. What is needed is a birth of 
“human neighborhoods.” The very 
finest brick and mortar cannot revive the 
hard-core problem of the urban ghetto 
if the people who are affected are not 
involved in the planning and do not par- 
ticipate in self-help programs. 

The National League of Cities rightly 
asserts that the problems of cities are 
“the Nation’s No. 1 domestic challenge.” 
The needs of 70 percent of Americans 
who live in urban areas cannot be at- 
tacked, as one of the administration’s 
own stalwarts said, by being “frozen and 
afraid of new ideas” in urban affairs. 

The five cities which make up much of 
the 29th Congressional District of New 
York are all faced with social and eco- 
nomic pressures resulting from such fac- 
tors as overcrowding, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, dependence on welfare payments, 
low educational and skill levels, poor 
health and disease, and crime and de- 
linquency. 

Much of the cause for this human and 
physical blight results from the inade- 
quacy of decent, safe, and sanitary low- 
income housing in our urban areas. 

The plain facts are that all the Fed- 
eral and State programs now in exist- 
ence to provide low- and middle-income 
housing have not been able to make an 
appreciable dent in the hard-core prob- 
lem of the urban ghetto. These pro- 
grams should continue, of course. What 
I am proposing now is that we use mod- 
ern financial and taxing techniques to 
enlist the entire community in this fight, 
which should be the concern of the entire 
community. 

I hope that the series of urban reha- 
bilitation and tax incentive proposals I 
introduce today will provide the incentive 
for owners of buildings to rehabilitate 
them; provide local housing authorities 
and city government with financial and 
taxing techniques to increase efforts in 
rehabilitation, and make it easier for a 
joint effort by Federal, State, and local 
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governments and private enterprise to 
expedite the job of rebuilding the cities. 

With a new look in seeking solutions 
in the neighborhood, city or metropolis, 
I am confident our officials and citizens 
can work together to improve the quality 
of urban life. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS RE- 
LATING TO COMMUNISTS AND 
SUBVERSIVES—1919 TO 1964 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as the 
following listing of Supreme Court cases 
will show, friends of the Soviet Union 
have been making news in the courts in 
the United States as early as 1919. To- 
day, the friends of the U.S.S.R. are still 
creating havoc in our courts as evidenced 
by the recent U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion striking down the Feinberg law in 
New York State which permitted firing a 
teacher for being a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Commenting on this de- 
cision Justice Clark stated: 

No court has ever reached so far to destroy 
so much with so little. 


Plainly, corrective measures will have 
to be effected to rectify this judicial dis- 
armament of the Nation’s security. This 
listing of Supreme Court cases affecting 
Communists and subversives provides a 
valuable background for appraising the 
issue. Although an updated list will be 
forthcoming, I believe that this compen- 
dium affords a basis for study of Supreme 
Court decisions in the light of national 
security. For this reason, I place this 
listing in the Recor at this point: 


SUPREME COURT Cases RELATING TO 
COMMUNISTS AND SUBVERSIVES 


(By Hugh P. Price, legislative attorney, May 9, 
1961; supplemented September 4, 1964, 
Raymond J. Celada, legislative attorney, 
American Law Division, the Library of 
Congress Legislative Research Service) 


Abrams v. United States (1919) 250 US. 
616: Defendants were convicted of con- 
spiracy to violate the Espionage Act of 1917 
by printing and distributing circulars con- 
taining revolutionary propaganda designed 
to encourage resistance to the war efforts of 
the United States in order to aid the cause 
of the Russian Revolution. The Supreme 
Court found that the evidence was sufficient 
to support the convictions and that such 
propaganda was not protected by the First 
Amendment. It affirmed the conviction. 

United States ex rel. Bilokumsky v. Tod 
(1923) 263 U.S. 149: Bilokumsky was arrested 
for deportation as an alien within the United 
States in violation of law in that he had 
in his possession for distribution printed 
matter advocating overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force or violence. Upon being 
called as a witness to prove his alienage he 
stood mute. The Supreme Court affirmed an 
order discharging a writ of habeas corpus. 
It held that admission of alienage, which is 
not an element of the crime of sedition, 
would not have tended to incriminate the 
witness, and that the immigration officers 
might properly have inferred the fact of 
alienage from his silence. 
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United States er rel. Tisi v. Tod (1924) 
264 U.S. 181: Tisi was arrested in deportation 
proceedings as being within the United 
States, in violation of law. The ground 
specified was knowingly having in his posses- 
sion for distribution printed matter which 
advocated the overthrow of the government 
of the United States by force. Tisi claimed 
that there was no evidence to sustain the 
finding that he knew the seditious character 
of the printed matter. The court upheld the 
order, saying that where the alien was given 
a full and fair hearing, mere error, even if 
it consisted in finding an essential fact with- 
out adequate supporting evidence, was not a 
denial of due process of law. 

Gitlow v. New York (1925) 268 U.S. 652: 
Gitlow was convicted of violating the crimi- 
nal anarchy statute of New York. He was 
charged with printing and circulating a 
Manifesto advocating the Communist Revo- 
lution. The Supreme Court affirmed the con- 
viction. It held that a state does not deny 
the freedom of speech guaranteed by the 
Constitution by punishing utterances advo- 
cating the overthrow of organized govern- 
ment by force, violence and unlawful means. 

United States ex rel. Vajtauer v. Com’r 
(1927) 273 U.S. 103: Vajtauer was arrested in 
deportation proceedings on the charge that 
he had illegally entered the United States 
because prior to or at the time of his entry 
he believed in and advocated the overthrow 
of the United States Government and had 
written seditious pamphlets. The Supreme 
Court sustained the deportation order. It 
found that the order was supported by sub- 
stantial evidence and that the action of the 
immigration authorities in drawing infer- 
ences from his refusal to answer questions 
did not deprive him of any constitutional 
right, where he had not asserted the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination in the pro- 
ceedings before the immigration authorities. 

Whitney v. California (1927) 274 U.S. 357: 
Miss Whitney was convicted of violation of 
California Criminal Syndicalism Act by as- 
sisting in organizing the Communist Labor 
Party of California and by being a member 
of it. The Supreme Court held the statute 
constitutional and affirmed the conviction. 
It declared that a State in the exercise of 
its police power may punish those who abuse 
freedom of speech by utterances inimical to 
the public welfare, tending to incite to 
crime, disturb the public peace, or endanger 
the foundations of organized government 
and threaten its overthrow by unlawful 
means. 

Stromberg v. California (1931) 283 U.S. 
359: A member of the Young Communist 
League was convicted of violating a Cali- 
fornia statute which forbade display of red 
flag as a symbol of seditious activity. The 
Supreme Court reversed the conviction, 
holding that the statute was too vague and 
indefinite. 

De Jonge v. Oregon (1937) 299 U.S. 353: 
Appellant was convicted under Oregon Crim- 
inal Syndicalism Law of assisting in the con- 
duct of a meeting called under the auspices 
of the Communist Party. The Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction. It held that 
punishment for participation in the conduct 
of a public meeting, otherwise lawful, be- 
cause held under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Party, violates the freedom of speech 
and assembly guaranteed by the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Herndon v. Lowry (1937) 301 U.S. 242: 
Herndon was convicted by a Georgia Court 
of attempting to incite insurrection by call- 
ing and attending public meetings and mak- 
ing speeches to organize the Communist 
Party of Atlanta to resist and overthrow the 
authority of the State. The Supreme Court 
reversed the conviction, holding that the 
statute, as construed and applied in this 
ease, did not furnish a sufficiently ascertain- 
able standard of guilt. 

Kessler v. Strecker (1939) 307 U.S. 22: An 
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alien is not deportable on the ground of 
membership in the Communist Party if his 
membership has ceased at the time of his 
arrest under a warrant of deportation. 

Browder v. United States (1941) 312 U.S. 
335: Earl Browder made false statements in 
his application to obtain a passport and used 
the passport to establish his identity and 
American citizenship upon returning to this 
country. He was convicted of wilful use of a 
passport obtained by false representations. 
The Supreme Court held that the use made of 
the passport was within the scope of the 
statute and affirmed the conviction. 

Schneiderman v. United States (1943) 320 
U.S. 118: The Supreme Court reversed a 
judgment of a lower court which cancelled a 
certificate of Naturalization on the ground 
that it had been procured by fraud because 
the petitioner concealed his Communist affil- 
lation from the naturalization court. It 
held that the government had not proved 
with requisite certainty that the attitude of 
he Communist Party in the United States at 
time of naturalization (1927) towards force 
and violence was such as to disqualify peti- 
tioner for naturalization. 

Bridges v. Wiron (1945) 326 U.S. 135: De- 
tention of Harry Bridges under a warrant for 
deportation on the ground of affiliation with 
the Communist Party was held unlawful on 
the ground that the term “affiliation” had 
been construed too broadly, and that the 
hearing on the question of his membership 
in the Communist Party had been unfair. 
The Supreme Court held that the acts tend- 
ing to prove “affiliation” within the meaning 
of the deportation statute must be of that 
quality which indicates an adherence to or 
furtherance of the purposes of the proscribed 
organization as distinguished from mere co- 
operation with it in lawful activities. The 
act or acts must evidence a working alliance 
to bring the program to function. 

United States v. Lovett (1946) 328 U.S. 303: 
A statute forbidding payment of compensa- 
tion to three named employees of the gov- 
ernment who had been charged with being 
members of Communist-front organizations 
was held invalid as a bill of attainder. 

Marzani v. United States (1948) 168 F. 2d 
133, Affirmed by equally divided Court 335 
U.S. 895 (1948), Affirmed by equally divided 
Court on rehearing 336 U.S. 922 (1949): 
Marzani was prosecuted for making false 
statements as to his membership and ac- 
tivity in the Communist Party to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Civil Service 
Commission, and to his superior in govern- 
ment service. The Court of Appeals held 
that counts based on statements made to the 
FBI and Civil Service Commission more than 
three years before the indictment were barred 
by the statute of limitations but affirmed the 
conviction on counts based on false state- 
ments made within the three year period. 

United States v. Rosen, cert. denied, 338 
U.S. 851 (1949): Rosen was convicted of con- 
tempt of court for refusing to obey an order 
directing him to answer certain questions he 
had been asked when he appeared as a wit- 
ness before a grand jury concerning an auto- 
mobile which was connected with an alleged 
criminal conspiracy by Communists. 

Reversed by Court of Appeals. 

Christoffel v. United States (1949) 338 U.S. 
84: A conviction of a witness before a Con- 
gressional Committee for perjury in falsely 
denying that he was a Communist or that he 
supported or participated in Communist pro- 
grams was reversed because the instructions 
to the jury allowed them to find a quorum 
of the committee present without reference 
to the facts at the time of the alleged per- 
jurious testimony. 

Morford v. United States (1950) 339 U.S. 
258, per curiam opinion reversing 176 F. 2d 
54: Morford had been convicted of refusing 
to produce records of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship demanded by 
a Congressional Committee. The Supreme 
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Court reversed the conviction because the 
trial court did not permit counsel for the 
petitioner to interrogate prospective govern- 
ment employee jurors as to the possible in- 
fluence of the “Loyalty Order” Executive 
Order No. 9835, on their ability to render a 
just and impartial verdict. 

United States v. Bryan (1950) 339 U.S. 323: 
Respondent was executive secretary of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee and 
had custody of its records. She refused to 
produce such records in compliance with a 
subpoena of a Congressional Committee and 
was convicted of willful default in violation 
of § 102 of the Revised Statutes. She denied 
guilt on the ground that a quorum had not 
been present when she appeared on the re- 
turn day. The Court held that the presence 
of a quorum of the committee at the time of 
the return of the subpoena was not an essen- 
tial ingredient of the offense. Since defend- 
ant had made no objection to the lack of a 
quorum at the time, she could not rely on it 
as a defense on her trial for willful default. 

United States v. Fleischman (1950) 339 
U.S. 349: The defendant was a member of 
the executive board of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee. She and other mem- 
bers of the board were subpoenaed to pro- 
duce certain records of the Committee be- 
fore a Committee of Congress. She pleaded 
that she was unable to comply because she 
did not have custody of the records. She 
was convicted of willful default under § 102 
of the Revised Statutes. The Supreme Court 
sustained the conviction. It held that when 
one accepts an office of joint responsibility in 
which compliance with lawful orders requires 
joint action by the body of which he is a 
member, he assumes an individual responsi- 
bility to act, within the limits of his power, 
to bring about compliance with such an 
order. 

American Communications Association v. 
Douds (1950) 339 U.S. 382: In two cases 
where the National Labor Relations Board 
had withheld certain benefits of the National 
Labor Relations Act from unions whose of- 
ficers had not filed non-Communist affidavits, 
the lower courts held the affidavit require- 
ment valid and denied relief. The Supreme 
Court affirmed judgments. A majority of the 
court agreed that the requirement of dis- 
closure of overt acts of affiliation or mem- 
bership in the Communist Party did not 
deny any constitutional rights, but the court 
appeared to be equally divided with respect 
to that part of the law requiring disclosure 
of belief unconnected with any overt act. 

Osman v. Douds (1950) 339 U.S. 846: Sec- 
tion 9(b) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, pertaining to “non-Com- 
munist” affidavit, held valid, in so far as it 
is concerned with membership in, or affilia- 
tion with, the Communist With re- 
gard to the constitutionality of other parts 
of the section concerning beliefs of the affi- 
ant, the court was equally divided. 

Blau v. United States (1950) 340 U.S. 159: 
A witness cannot be compelled to testify be- 
fore a grand jury, over a claim of the priv- 
Uege against self-incrimination, concerning 
his employment by the Communist Party or 
knowledge of its operations. Even if the 
answers to such questions would not support 
a conviction for crime, they might furnish 
a link in the chain of evidence needed for 
prosecution under the Smith Act. Accord- 
ingly, a conviction for refusal to answer such 
questions was reversed. 

Blau v. United States (1951) 340 U.S. 332: 
Petitioner, a witness before a federal grand 
jury, declined to answer questions concern- 
ing activities and records of the Communist 
Party, claiming the privilege against self- 
incrimination. He also refused to divulge 
the whereabouts of his wife, asserting a priv- 
ilege not to disclose confidential communi- 
cations between husband and wife. The 


Supreme Court held that his claim of priv- 
Uege against self-incrimination should have 
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been sustained. It also held that he was 
entitled to rely on the privilege against dis- 
closing confidential communications between 
husband and wife since the government 
failed to overcome the presumption that the 
communications were confidential. 

Rogers v. United States (1951) 340 U.S. 
367: After testifying without objection that 
she had been Treasurer of the Communist 
Party of Denver, had been in possession of its 
records and had turned them over to another 
person, petitioner refused to identify the 
person to whom she had delivered the rec- 
ords, giving as her only reason her desire to 
protect the other person. The Supreme 
Court sustained her conviction for contempt. 
It held that the privilege against self-in- 
crimination was solely for the benefit of the 
witness and could not be asserted for the 
benefit of another. It also held that records 
kept in a representative, rather than a per- 
sonal capacity, cannot be the subject of the 
personal privilege against self-incrimination, 
even though production of them might in- 
criminate their keeper personally. 

United States v. Kasinowitz, cert. denied, 
340 U.S. 920 (1951): Kasinowitz, Steinberg, 
and Dobbs were found guilty of criminal 
contempt in U.S. District Court, for refusing 
to answer questions in grand jury investiga- 
tion of Communist movement, on ground 
that they would incriminate themselves by 
answering such questions, and they ap- 
pealed. The Court of Appeals held that de- 
fendants were justified in refusing to an- 
swer the questions. 

Judgment reversed. 

Potter v. Estes, cert. denied, 340 U.S. 920 
(1951): Proceeding in matter of application 
for punishment of Fred Estes for continuous 
refusal to answer questions as ordered by 
the court in an examination by immigration 
inspectors. District Court held respondent 
in contempt of court and he appealed. Court 
of Appeals held that testimony by an alien 
whether he personally knew another alien, 
whether other alien was member of Com- 
munist party, whether other alien contrib- 
uted funds to Communist party, and wheth- 
er other alien attended meetings of Commu- 
nist party, would tend to show that witness 
was a member of or affiliated with the Com- 
munist party, and therefore witness could 
refuse to answer question, on ground that it 
might make him liable for criminal prosecu- 
tion and deportation. 

Reversed by Court of Appeals and remanded 
with directions. 

Gerende v. Election Board (1951) 341 U.S. 
56: A decision by a state court denying ap- 
pellant a place on a ballot pursuant to a state 
law, construed as requiring that, in order for 
a candidate for public office in that state to 
obtain a place on the ballot, he must make 
an oath that he is not engaged “in one way 
or another in the attempt to overthrow the 
government by force or violence” and that he 
is not knowingly a member of an organiza- 
tion engaged in such an attempt, affirmed on 
the understanding that an affidavit in those 
terms fully satisfies the requirement. 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee v. 
McGrath (1951) 341 U.S. 123: Suit for 
declaratory and injunctive relief against ac- 
tion of Attorney General in designating three 
petitioner organizations as Communist in a 
list furnished to the Loyalty Review Board 
for use in determining loyalty of government 
employees. The Court held that Executive 
Order No, 9835 did not authorize the Attor- 
ney General to act arbitrarily in so designat- 
ing an organization and that the complaints 
charging him with arbitrary action stated a 
cause of action. 

NLRB v. Highland Park Mfg. Co, (1951) 341 
U.S. 322: The C. I. O. is a national or interna- 
tional labor organization” within the mean- 
ing of section 9(h) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. The National 
Labor Relations Board could not proceed 
against an employer at the instance of a 
union affiliated with the CJ. O. when the of- 
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ficers of the CJ. O. had not filed non-Com- 
munist affidavits, although the affiliated 
union’s own officers had filed such affidavits. 

Dennis v. United States (1951) 341 US. 
494: Conviction of eleven Communists under 
the Smith Act affirmed. As applied in this 
case, sections of that Act making it a crime 
for any person knowingly or willfully to advo- 
cate the overthrow or destruction of the gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or 
violence, or to organize or help to organize 
any group which does so, or to conspire to do 
so, does not violate the First Amendment or 
other provisions of the bill of rights. 

Garner v. Board of Public Works of Los 
Angeles (1951) 341 U.S. 716: Since 1941 the 
Charter of Los Angeles has forbidden the 
employment of persons affiliated with organi- 
zations which advocate the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence. In 1948 
the city passed an ordinance requiring every 
employee to take an oath that he was not and 
had not for five years been a member of such 
an organization, and to execute an affidavit 
stating whether he was or ever had been a 
member of the Communist Party. The Su- 
preme Court held these requirements valid. 
The city was entitled to inquire into the past 
loyalty of its employees. Since membership 
in subversive organizations had been for- 
bidden since 1941, the oath required in 1948 
was not ex post facto. 

Bailey v. Richardson (1950) 182 F. 2d 46, 
Affirmed by equally divided Court 341 U.S. 
918 (1951): Miss Bailey was separated from 
the federal service as a result of an adverse 
decision by the Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission. She had been in- 
formed that the Commission had received 
evidence that she was or had been a member 
of the Communist Party or Communist 
Party-Association and had attended meetings 
of the Communist Party and associated with 
known Communist Party members. She was 
granted a hearing and permitted to offer 
evidence but was never informed of the 
names of the persons who had supplied de- 
rogatory information against her. She sued 
for reinstatement but the District Court 
granted the government’s motion for sum- 
mary judgment. The Court of Appeals af- 
firmed, holding that dismissal of a federal 
employee on loyalty grounds involved no 
rights of the employee and did not violate 
any constitutional requirements. 

Stack v. Boyle (1951) 342 U.S. 1: Bail for 
12 persons arrested under the Smith Act was 
originally fixed in amounts varying from 
$2,500 to $100,000. Later it was fixed at 
$50,000 for each. The only evidence offered 
by the government was that four other per- 
sons previously convicted under the Smith 
Act in another district had forfeited bail. 
No evidence was produced relating those per- 
sons to petitioners. Held that if bail in an 
amount greater than usually fixed for seri- 
ous charges of crimes is required in the case 
of any of the petitioners, it was a matter to 
which evidence should be directed in a hear- 
ing so that the rights of each petitioner 
could be preserved. 

Adler v. Board of Education (1952) 342 
U.S. 485: A New York law made ineligible for 
employment in public schools any member 
of an organization advocating the overthrow 
of the government by force, violence or any 
unlawful means. It required the Board of 
Regents to promulgate a list of such organi- 
zations and to provide in its rules that mem- 
bership in an organization so listed is prima 
facie evidence of disqualification for em- 
ployment in its public schools. No organi- 
zation may be so listed and no person sev- 
ered from or denied employment, except after 
a hearing and subject to judicial review. The 
Supreme Court held these requirements con- 
stitutional. 

Carlson v. Landon (1952) 342 U.S. 524: The 
Attorney General had ordered certain alien 
Communists taken into custody and held 
without bail pending determination of de- 
portability. In habeas corpus proceedings 
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the Supreme Court held that such detention 
was authorized by the Internal Security Act 
when there was reasonable cause to believe 
that release of such persons on bail would 
endanger the safety and welfare of the 
United States. Such detention did not deny 
due process of law. 

Harisiades v. Shaughnessy (1952) 342 U.S. 
580: The Alien Registration Act of 1940, so 
far as it authorized deportation of a legally 
resident alien because of membership in the 
Communist Party, even though such mem- 
bership terminated before enactment of the 
act, was within the power of Congress. 

U.S. v. Coplon, cert. denied, 342 U.S. 920 
(1952): Judith Coplon and Valentine A. Gu- 
bichev were convicted of conspiring to de- 
fraud the United States and the first named 
defendant was convicted alone of attempting 
to deliver defense information to a citizen 
of a foreign nation and she appealed. The 
Court of Appeals held that the evidence did 
not justify the arrest of defendant Coplon 
by agents of the FBI without a warrant be- 
cause of lack of evidence or likelihood of 
escape of such defendant, that the prosecu- 
tion should be required to divulge the con- 
tents of wire tappings and that the exami- 
nation as to a “confidential informant” 
should go far enough to show that he was 
not a wire tapper. 

Copion v. U.S., cert. denied, 342 U.S. 926 
(1952): Judith Coplon was convicted for 
copying, taking, concealing and removing 
documents of the Department of Justice, in 
which the defendant was an employee, to the 
injury of the U.S. and to the advantage of 
a foreign nation. During pendency of ap- 
peal, defendant filed a motion for a new trial 
which was denied. From this denial defend- 
ant appealed and Court of Appeals consi- 
dered latter motion separate from the record 
in the main trial. The Court of Appeals held 
that while there was sufficient evidence to 
sustain the verdict of the jury, the District 
Court erred in holding that the interception 
of telephone messages between the defendant 
and her counsel before and during her trial, 
if it occurred, was nothing more than a seri- 
ous breach of ethics, since if the interception 
took place the defendant was denied the 
effective aid and assistance of counsel. 

L’Hommedieu v. Board of Regents (1952) 
342 U.S. 951, per curiam opinion, affirmed 
301 N.Y. 476, 95 N.E. 2d 806: Plaintiff in 
three cases sought adjudication that New 
York's Feinberg Law, which prohibits reten- 
tion as employees in public schools of per- 
sons who advocated violent overthrow of the 
government was unconstitutional. The state 
court held it valid. The legislature's finding 
that subversive groups had infiltrated the 
public schools and were disseminating sub- 
versive propaganda among school children 
showed that a clear and present danger ex- 
isted which justified the exercise of the 
state’s police power to prevent the evil. 

Sacher v. United States (1952) 343 U.S. 1: 
During the trial of eleven Communist Party 
leaders, defense counsel, in the presence of 
the trial judge and in the face of repeated 
warnings that their conduct was regarded as 
contemptuous, persisted in a course of con- 
duct that was highly contemptuous and that 
tended to disrupt and delay the trial. Upon 
receiving the verdict of the jury, the trial 
judge, without further notice or hearing filed 
a certificate under Rule 42(a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure summarily find- 
ing such counsel guilty of criminal contempt 
and sentencing them to imprisonment. Held, 
this action was within the power of the trial 
judge. 

United States v. Spector (1952) 343 U.S. 
169: Spector was indicted for violation of a 
law which made it a felony for an alien 
against whom a specified order of deportation 
was outstanding to “willfully fail or refuse 
to make timely application in good faith for 
travel or other documents necessary to his 
departure”. An order of deportation was 
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entered against him in 1930 by reason of his 
advocacy of the overthrow of the government 
by force and violence. The District Court 
dismissed two counts of the indictment on 
the ground that the provision quoted was 
void by vagueness. The court held it was 
sufficiently definite to free it of the constitu- 
tional infirmity of vagueness, and reversed 
the decision. 

United States v. Remington, cert. denied, 
843 U.S. 907 (1952): Remington was con- 
victed of perjury for denying under oath 
that he had been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party and he appealed. The Circuit 
Court held that instruction that to find 
membership in the Communist Party jury 
must find that defendant performed the act 
of joining the party, that the act of joining 
is crucial, that jury must not find evidence 
of the very act of joining the party but rather 
from all the evidence jury must be convinced 
beyond reasonable doubt that defendant was 
in fact a member of the Communist Party 
and was accepted as such by the party, was 
error and error was prejudicial. 

Brunner v. United States (1952) 343 U.S. 
918, per curiam reversing 190 F 2d 167: Brun- 
ner was called as a witness for the United 
States in the prosecution of another person. 
He refused to answer questions concerning 
his membership in the Communist Party in 
1937 and 1938 or whether he ever saw the 
defendant at meetings of the Communist 
Party in those years. He claimed the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, but the trial 
court denied the claim and sentenced him for 
contempt for failure to answer. The Court 
of Appeals affirmed the sentence on the 
ground that since the Smith Act was not 
enacted until 1940, the witness could not be 
prosecuted for membership in the Commu- 
nist Party in 1937 or 1938. 

Wieman v. Updegraff (1952) 344 U.S. 183: 
An Oklahoma statute requiring each State 
officer and employee to take an oath that he 
is not, and has not been for the preceding 
five @ member of any organization 
listed by the Attorney General of the United 
States as “Communist front” or “Subversive” 
was construed by the State Court to exclude 
persons from state employment solely on 
basis of membership in such organizations, 
regardless of their knowledge concerning the 
activities and purposes of the organizations 
to which they belong. The Supreme Court 
held that as thus construed, the statute vio- 
lates the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

National Labor Relations Board v. Dant 
(1953) 344 U.S. 375: A union whose officers 
had not filed non-Communist affidavits filed 
a charge against an employer with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Thereafter the 
affidavits were filed and the Board issued a 
complaint and, after the usual proceedings, 
ordered the employer to correct the charged 
unfair labor practices. The Court of Appeals 
set aside the order on the ground that the 
Board could not entertain the charge when 
the union had not complied with the re- 
quirement of non-Communist affidavits. The 
Supreme Court reversed this decision, hold- 
ing that the filing of such affidavits was not 
a prerequisite to the filing of a charge. 

Orloff v. Willoughby (1953) 345 U.S. 83: 
Petitioner was inducted into the army under 
the doctors’ draft law, but was not commis- 
sioned or given the usual duties of an army 
doctor because he refused to state whether 
he was, or had been, a member of the Com- 
munist Party. He applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus to discharge him from the 
army on the ground that personnel inducted 
under the doctors’ draft law should either 
be commissioned or discharged. The Court 
concluded that he was not being held in the 
irmy unlawfully and affirmed the dismissal 
of his application for habeas corpus. 

Heikkila v. Barber (1953) 345 U.S. 229: An 
alien who has been ordered deported on the 
ground of membership in the Communist 
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Party may not obtain review of the Attorney 
General's decision under section 10 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act by a suit for 
declaratory judgment or injunctive relief. 
Habeas corpus is the only procedure by which 
an order for deportation may be challenged 
in the courts. 

Albertson v. Millard (1953) 345 U.S. 242: 
Five days after the Michigan Communist 
Control Act was passed, the Communist 
Party of Michigan and its Executive Secre- 
tary sued for a declaratory judgment that it 
was unconstitutional and for an injunction 
against its enforcement. The District Court 
found it constitutional but temporarily re- 
strained its enforcement pending appeal. A 
similar suit was brought in a state court 
but was held in abeyance pending decision 
in the Supreme Court. The judgment of the 
federal district court was vacated and the 
case remanded with directions to hold the 
proceedings in abeyance a reasonable time 
pending construction of the statute by the 
state courts. 

In re Isserman (1953) 345 U.S. 286: Isser- 
man was one of the defense attorneys in 
Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, who 
was sentenced for contempt at the conclu- 
sion of the trial. Following affirmance of 
the contempt sentence he was disbarred by 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey. On the 
basis of that disbarment, and respondent’s 
failure to show cause why he should not be 
disbarred by the Supreme Court he was 
disbarred from practicing in the latter. 

Bridges v. United States (1953) 345 U.S. 
979, per curiam opinion, reversing 199 F. 2d 
845: The Court of Appeals had affirmed a 
judgment revoking the naturalization of 
Harry Bridges after he had been convicted 
of knowingly procuring naturalization by 
fraudulently representing that he had never 
belonged to the Communist Party, even 
though the appellate remedies had not been 
exhausted in the criminal proceedings. 

Bridges v. United States (1953) 346 U.S. 
209: Petitioners were indicted for testifying 
falsely in Bridges’ naturalization proceedng 
in 1945 that he was not and had not been a 
member of the Communist Party. Held that 
the general three-year statute of limitations 
was applicable to the offenses charged and 
the indictment in 1949 came too late. 

Rosenberg v. United States (1953) 346 
U.S. 278: The Rosenbergs were convicted 
and sentenced to death for conspiring to 
violate the Espionage Act of 1917 by com- 
municating to the Soviet Union, in wartime, 
secret atomic and other military informa- 
tion. The overt acts relating to atomic 
secrets occurred before enactment of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946; but other aspects 
of the conspiracy continued into 1950. The 
Supreme Court held that the Atomic Energy 
Act did not repeal or limit the penalty pro- 
visions of the Espionage Act. It therefore 
upheld the conviction and sentence. 

Sacher v. Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York (1954) 347 U.S. 388: Petitioner 
was an attorney for the defendants in Den- 
nis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, and was 
convicted of contempt at the conclusion of 
that case. In a proceeding brought by the 
respondent bar association, the District 
Court disbarred him. The Supreme Court 
held that permanent disbarment was un- 
necessarily severe and remanded the case 
5 the Distriet Court for further considera- 

on. 

Barsky v. Board of Regents (1954) 347 
U.S. 442: Barsky was convicted of failing 
to produce records of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee pursuant to a subpoena 
of a Congressional Committee. On the basis 
of that conviction his license to practice as 
a physician in New York was suspended for 
six months. The Supreme Court upheld 
this action. It held that the state did not 
deprive Barsky of any constitutional right 
by making the conviction of any crime a 
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violation of its professional medical stand- 
ards, and leaving it to a qualified board of 
doctors to determine initially the measure 
of discipline to be applied to the offending 
practioner, with the final decision being 
made by the Board of Regents after due 
hearing. 

Galvan v. Press (1954) 347 U.S. 522: Sec- 
tion 22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
providing for the deportation of any alien 
who has been a member of the Communist 
Party at any time after entry is constitu- 
tional as here applied to a resident alien 
shown to have been willingly a member of 
the Communist Party from 1944 to 1946 al- 
though not shown to have been aware of its 
advocacy of violent overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, 

Farmer v. International Fur and Leather 
Workers Farmer v. United Electrical, Radio 
and Marchine Workers, cert. denied 347 U.S. 
943 (1954); 211 F. 2d 36: Labor unions 
brought suits against members of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for declaratory 
judgment and injunction. The District 
Court entered judgment adverse to members 
of board and they appealed. The Court of 
Appeals held that where officers of unions 
filed non-Communist affidavits pursuant to 
requirements of the Labor Management Act, 
and unions were notified that there had been 
compliance with such requirements, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board had no author- 
ity to require officers of unnons to afirm 
truth of their affidavits, or to bar unions 
from participating in representation and un- 
fair labor practice proceedings unless officers 
should affirm truth of their affidavits. 

Quinn v. United States (1955) 349 U.S. 155: 
Quinn was indicted for contempt of Congress 
for refusing to say whether he was or had 
been a member of the Communist Party. He 
had adopted another witness’ statement of 
grounds for refusal to testify under the “First 
and Fifth Amendments”. Held that his ref- 
erence to the Fifth Amendment was sufi- 
cient to invoke the privilege. Moreover the 
conviction could not stand because the com- 
mittee did not specifically overrule his 
objection and direct him to answer the 
questions. 

Emspak v. United States (1955) 349 U.S. 
190: A conviction for refusal to answer 68 
questions asked by a Congressional Commit- 
tee concerning alleged membership in Com- 
munist Party and Communist front activities 
was reversed because questions were within 
the scope of the privilege which was properly 
claimed and not waived, and because the 
committee did not specifically overrule the 
claim of privilege under the Fifth Amend- 
ment and direct the witness to answer. 

Petitioner refused to answer questions put 
by a Congressional Committee concerning 
himself and the identity of certain officials 
of the Communist Party, on the ground of 
his constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination. The committee did not 
specifically overrule his objection to direct 
him to answer. Held, that in a trial for viola- 
tion of 2 U.S.C. 192, the District Court should 
have entered a judgment of acquittal since 
the committee had failed to lay the necessary 
foundation for a prosecution. 

Bart v. U.S. (1955) 349 U.S. 219: Summoned 
to testify before a congressional investigating 
committee, petitioner refused to answer cer- 
tain questions, on the ground of his con- 
stitutional privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion. The committee did not specifically 
overrule his objection or direct him to 
answer. Held: In his trial for a violation 
of 2 U.S.C. 192, the District Court should 
have entered a judgment of acquittal, be- 
cause the committee had failed to lay the 
necessary foundation for a prosecution under 
$ 192. 

Reversed. 

Peters v. Hobby (1955) 349 U.S. 331: Peti- 
tioner was removed from federal employ- 
ment after the Loyalty Review Board deter- 
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mined that there was reasonable doubt as to 
his loyalty. After petitioner had been 
cleared by an Agency Board of charges of 
membership in the Communist Party and 
association with Communists and Com- 
munist symphathizers, the Loyalty Review 
Board conducted a “post-audit” of the Agency 
Board’s determination and reached a con- 
trary conclusion. The Supreme Court held 
that under Executive Order No. 9835, the 
Loyalty Review Board had no jurisdiction 
to review the case on its own motion and 
held the order invalid. 

NLRB v. Coca-Cola Bottling Co. (1956) 
350 U.S, 264: A labor union instituted pro- 
ceedings before the NLRB charging an em- 
ployer with unfair labor practices in violation 
of §§8(a)(1) and 8(a)(3) of the NLR Act. 
A complaint based on these charges was 
issued. At the hearing, the employer chal- 
lenged the Board’s jurisdiction on the ground 
that the union had not satisfied the require- 
ments of § 9(h), which requires the filing of 
non- Communist affidavits by all “officers” of 
the Union and of any national or inter- 
national labor organization of which it is an 
affiliate, and offered to prove that the Re- 
gional Director of the CI. O. for Kentucky, 
who had not filed such an affidavit, was an 
“officer” within the meaning of § 9(h). 

The Supreme Court held: (1) The Board 
erred in ruling that, during the course of 
the unfair labor practice hearing, the em- 
ployer could not show that the labor orga- 
nization had not complied with section 9(h) 
and thereby establish the Board’s want of 
jurisdiction. (2) The Board's construction 
of the word “officer” in §9(h) as meaning 
“any person occupying a position identified 
as an Office in the constitution of the labor 
organization”, and its finding that the Re- 
gional Director of the C.. O. for Kentucky is 
not such an “officer”, are sustained. 

Reversed and remanded. 

Ullman v. United States (1956) 350 U.S. 
422: Petitioner was called before a federal 
grand jury and asked about his and other 
persons’ membership in the Communist 
Party and his knowledge of subversive ac- 
tivities. When he claimed the privilege 
against self-incrimination the Attorney Gen- 
eral obtained an order under the Immunity 
Act of 1954 requiring petitioner to testify. 
Petitioner persisted in his refusal to answer, 
and was convicted of contempt and sentenced 
to imprisonment. The Supreme Court held 
the Immunity Act constitutional and sus- 
tained the conviction. 

Pennsylvania v. Nelson (1956) 350 U.S. 497: 
Nelson had been convictec of violating the 
Pennsylvania sedition act, but the conviction 
had been reversed by the state Supreme 
Court on the ground that the state law had 
been superseded by the Smith Act passed by 
Congress in 1940. The Supreme Court af- 
firmed this decision on the ground that the 
scheme of federal regulation is so pervasive 
as to make reasonable the inference that 
Congress left no room for the states to sup- 
plement it. 

Slochower v. Board of Education (1956) 
850 U.S. 551: A witness before a Congres- 
sional Committee refused to answer ques- 
tions concerning membership in the Com- 
munist Party in 1940 and 1941 on the ground 
that his answers might tend to incriminate 
him, Thereafter he was summarily dis- 
charged from his position as a teacher in a 
college operated by New York City, pursuant 
to provision in New York City Charter that 
whenever a city employee claims the privilege 
against self-incrimination to avoid answer- 
ing before a legislative committee a question 
concerning his official conduct, his employ- 
ment shall terminate. Held that no in- 
ference of guilt can be drawn from claim of 
privilege before the federal committee and 
summary dismissal violated due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Mackay v. Boyd, cert. denied 350 U.S. 840 
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(1955): Alleged alien, who was being held 
in detention for deportation, on ground that 
he was an alien who, after entering the 
U.S., became a member of the Communist 
Party of the United States, brought habeas 
corpus proceeding. The District Court 
entered judgment adverse to defendant alien, 
and he appealed. The Court of Appeals held 
that evidence sustained finding that alleged 
alien was in fact an alien and that he had 
become a member of the Communist Party 
of the U.S. 

Housing Authority of City of Milwaukee v. 
Lawson, cert. denied 350 U.S. 882 (1955): 
Action by tenants of public housing project 
for judgment that resolution of Housing Au- 
thority of City of Milwaukee, Wis., requir- 
ing certificate of nonmembership in sub- 
versive organizations as condition of privi- 
lege of remaining as tenants in such project 
is unconstitutional. The Circuit Court, 
Milwaukee County, on demurrer, dismissed 
the action on the merits and the tenants 
appealed. The State Supreme Court held 
that the possible harm from suppression of 
freedoms of the First Amendment outweighs 
any threatened evil posed by occupation of 
federally aided housing projects by members 
of subversive organizations, and that the 
resolution is unconstitutional and void. 

Housing Authority of the City of Los An- 
geles v. Cordova, cert. denied, 350 U.S. 969 
(1956): Actions by municipal housing au- 
thority for unlawful detainer. The housing 
authority’s motion for summary judgment 
in each case was granted by the Municipal 
Court of the Los Angeles Judicial District, 
and the tenants appealed. The Superior 
Court, Appellate Department, held that the 
housing authority was without authority to 
exact the signing of a certificate of non- 
membership in certain organizations de- 
signed by the Attorney General of the United 
States in an executive order, as a condition 
to the right to occupy its premises. 

United Mine Workers v. Arkansas Oak 
Flooring Co, (1956) 351 U.S. 62: A state 
court had issued an order restraining picket- 
ing by employees who were on strike for 
recognition of their union. The union held 
cards from a majority of the eligible em- 
ployees authorizing it to represent them but 
its officers had not filed non-Communist 
affidavits or financial or organizational data. 
The Supreme Court held that the employer 
was obliged to recognize the union despite 
the failure to file such affidavits or data. 
That being so, the state had no authority to 
enjoin the peaceful picketing in question. 

United States v. Zucca (1956) 351 U.S. 91: 
The government sought to denaturalize 
Zucca on the ground that he had procured 
naturalization by concealing his membership 
in the Communist Party and by false swear- 
ing concerning his intentions and beliefs. 
The District Court dismissed the proceeding 
because the government failed to file an 
“affidavit showing good cause”. The Su- 
preme Court held that the affidavit was a 
prerequisite to the maintenance of the pro- 
ceeding and affirmed the decision. 

Communist Party v. Subversive Activities 
Control Board (1956) 351 U.S. 115: While an 
appeal from an order of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board requiring petitioner to 
register as a “Communist-action” organiza- 
tion was pending, petitioner asked leave to 
introduce new evidence which would show 
that the testimony of three government wit- 
nesses was perjurious. The Supreme Court 
held that the testimony of the challenged 
witnesses was not inconsequential in rela- 
tion to the issues decided by the Board. It 
ordered the case returned to the Board to 
reconsider the original determination in the 
light of petitioner's challenge. 

Black v. Cutter Laboratories (1956) 351 
U.S. 292: The defendant had discharged an 
employee on the ground that she was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party and had falsified 
her application for employment. Her union 
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sought reinstatement before an arbitration 
board pursuant to a collective bargaining 
agreement which authorized discharge for 
“just cause” only. The board ordered rein- 
statement on the ground that the claimed 
grounds for discharge had been waived by 
the company. This order was affirmed by 
lower courts in California but reversed by 
the state Supreme Court. Upon examination 
of the record the Supreme Court found that 
the state court’s decision involved only the 
construction of a local contract under local 
law and did not present any substantial fed- 
eral question. The writ of certiorari was 
dismissed, 

Jay v. Boyd (1956) 351 U.S. 345: An alien 
whose deportation had been ordered because 
of membership in the Communist Party ap- 
plied for suspension of deportation. After 
administrative hearings authorized by regu- 
lation of the Attorney General but not ex- 
pressly required by statute, a special inquiry 
officer found that the applicant met the 
statutory requirements for grant of discre- 
tionary relief. Nevertheless, suspension was 
denied on the basis of confidential informa- 
tion not disclosed to the alien. The Su- 
preme Court sustained the denial of the 
application. Since suspension of deporta- 
tion was a matter of grace and not of right, 
the use of confidential information was per- 
missible, at least where the action was 
reasonable. 

Cole v. Young (1956) 351 U.S. 536: Peti- 
tioner’s employment by the Food and Drug 
Administration was terminated after he de- 
clined to answer charges that he associated 
with Communists and contributed to sub- 
versive organizations. Being entitled to vet- 
erans’ preference he brought an action for a 
declaratory judgment that his discharge was 
invalid and an order requiring his reinstate- 
ment to his former position. The Court 
held that since there had been no determi- 
nation that his position affected national 
security, summary dismissal was not author- 
ized by the Act of August 26, 1950, and hence 
violates the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

Brown v. Pizer, cert. denied 351 U.S. 982 
(1956) : Action to enjoin the officers of a local 
union from disbursing and concealing funds 
and to prevent their use of the property of 
such local. A preliminary injunction was 
granted and judgment was rendered for 
plaintiff in the Superior Court, Los Angeles 
County, and the defendants appealed, The 
District Court of Appeals held that when the 
International chartered a new local union 
for the purpose of absorbing the anti-com- 
munist members of the old union and pre- 
serving their membership in the Interna- 
tional, there was no breach of contract by 
the International under the Constitution, 
and the International had the better title 
to the property of a disbanded union, that 
there was no reversible trial error, and that 
the International did not appear before the 
trial court with unclean hands. 

National Lawyer Guild v. Brownell, cert. 
denied 351 U.S. 927 (1956); Rehearing de- 
nied 351 U.S. 990 (1956): Action by national 
bar association to enjoin U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral from designating association as com- 
munistic and to obtain judgment declaring 
executive orders under which Attorney Gen- 
eral was acting and procedures adopted by 
him under such orders unconstitutional and 
declaring Attorney General disqualified to 
rule in such case because of alleged prejudg- 
ment of the issues, The District Court 
granted summary judgment, and association 
appealed, The Court of Appeals held that 
where Attorney General posed, as basic issue, 
that association must exhaust its adminis- 
trative remedy before obtaining judicial re- 
view, such issue became one upon the merits 
of prayer for permanent injunctive relief, 
and, as such, was open for consideration 
upon Attorney General’s motion for sum- 
mary judgment. 

Mesarosh v. United States (1956) 352 U.S. 
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1: Petitioners had been convicted of violat- 
ing the Smith Act. While the appeal was 
pending the Solicitor General moved that the 
case be remanded to the District Court for 
a determination of the credibility of the 
testimony of one of the government wit- 
nesses at the trial. Parts of the testimony 
of this witness in other proceedings had 
been shown to be untrue. The Supreme 
Court held that since the case had been tried 
by a jury, the district judge was not the prop- 
er agency to determine whether there had 
been sufficient evidence, other than the 
testimony of the witness in question, to sus- 
tain the conviction. It remanded the case 
for a new trial. 

Leedom v. International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers (1956) 352 U.S. 
145: Finding that the non- Communist affi- 
davit filed by one of the union officers was 
false, the National Labor Relations Board 
ordered that the union be accorded no fur- 
ther benefits under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act until it complied with the Act. 
The Supreme Court held that the criminal 
sanction was the exclusive sanction for filing 
a false affidavit and that the Board had no 
authority to withhold the benefits of the Act 
from the union by reason of such false affi- 
davit. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen v. NLRB (1956) 352 U.S. 153: After 
a union officer had been convicted of filing a 
false non-Communist affidavit, the National 
Labor Relations Board declared the union 
out of compliance with section 9(h) of the 
National Labor Relations Act. The Supreme 
Court held that the Board had no power to 
issue such an order after the specified offi- 
cers had filed the required affidavits, the sole 
sanction for false affidavits being the crim- 
inal penalty. 

Braverman v. Bar Association of Baltimore 
City, cert. denied 352 U.S. 830 (1956): Dis- 
barment proceedings were instituted by the 
Bar Association of Baltimore City against 
attorney who had been convicted in U.S. 
District Court of the crime of conspiracy to 
violate §2 of the Smith Act, The Judges of 
the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City en- 
tered an order disbarring attorney from 
practice of law, and he appealed. The Court 
of Appeals held that attorney was properly 
disbarred. 

News Printing Co. v. Nat. Labor Relations 
Board, cert. denied 352 U.S. 845 (1956): 
Proceeding upon petition for review and 
upon cross-petition for enforcement of 
NLRB’s order providing that employer cease 
and desist from discouraging membership 
in any labor organization by discriminator- 
ily discharging employees. The Court of 
Appeals held that evidence was sufficient to 
sustain the findings. 

Order modified and, as modified enforced. 

[Here charges were brought by nine em- 
ployees. Petitioner contended that Board 
lacked jurisdiction to act on the charges be- 
cause the individual charging parties were 
allegedly “fronting” for International Typo- 
graphical Union and its Local 195, which 
had failed to meet the filing requirements 
of section 9 of the Act. In the course of its 
opinion, the court said that employees, who 
act individually, may assert their own rights 
before the NLRB irrespective of require- 
ments of NLR Act that union file non-Com- 
munist affidavit and regardless of whether 
such employees are members of a non- 
complying union, Further, a labor union 
which was allegedly behind proceedings 
under the NLR Act, and which had failed 
to file non-Communist affidavit, was not to 
be permitted to achieve by indirection what 
it could not accomplish directly, and em- 
ployer was entitled to have the notice 80 
worded as to eliminate all specific references 
to the non-complying union and to make 
clear that the Board’s order simply pro- 
tected the § 7 rights of the individual charg- 
Ing employees.] 
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United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, et al. v. Goodman Man- 
ufacturing Co., et al., cert. denied 352 US. 
872 (1956): Proceeding to review and set 
aside an order of the NLRB, wherein, inter 
alia, the Board found employer-petitioner 
guilty of an unfair labor practice. The 
Court of Appeals held that the record dis- 
closed that “secretaries” and “trustees” of 
an international union were “officers” 
within the intendment of the Labor Rela- 
tions Act respecting the filing of non-com- 
munist affidavits and the Labor Relations 
Board’s regulation, and where such officers 
had not filed non-communist affidavits, the 
employer was not guilty of an unfair labor 
practice in refusing to collectively bargain 
with the organization. 

Daniman v. Board of Education of the City 
of New York; Appeal dismissed for want of 
jurisdiction 352 U.S. 950 (1956): Proceeding 
for orders directing the Board of Education 
and the Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York to annul dismissals of pe- 
titioners from their positions as teachers in 
public schools and colleges of the City of 
New York, and to reinstate them without 
prejudice. 

The Supreme Court, Special Term, Kings 
County, entered orders denying petitioners’ 
applications, and petitioners appealed. 

The Court of Appeals affirmed the orders, 
and held that section 903 of the Charter of 
the City of New York providing that the 
employment of any city employee refusing to 
testify or answer any question regarding the 
official conduct of any city officer or employee 
before any legislative committee, on ground 
that his answer will tend to incriminate him, 
shall terminate, applies to a hearing before 
a federal legislative committee, and that 
petitioners, being paid their salaries by 
check signed by city treasurer with funds 
from city treasury were employees of the city 
within the meaning of such section. 

Eastern Mass. Street Railway Co. v. NLRB, 
cert. denied 352 U.S. 951 (1956): Proceedings 
upon petitions for enforcement of orders of 
the NLRB. Employer charged before NLRB 
with having committed unfair labor prac- 
tices cannot show that union’s reports or 
non-Communist affidavits were false. 

Gold v. United States (1957) 352 U.S. 985, 
per curlam opinion, 237 F. 2d 764 reversed: 
Gold had been convicted of filing a Taft- 
Hartley affidavit which was false insofar as 
it denied that he was a member or supporter 
of the Communist Party. During the trial 
an FBI agent, investigating another case in 
which falsity of a non-Communist affidavit 
was also charged, telephoned or visited three 
members of the jury or their families and 
inquired whether they had received any 
“propoganda” literature. The Supreme Court 
remanded the cases to the District Court with 
directions to grant a new trial because of 
official intrusion in to the privacy of the 
jury. 

U.S. v. Witkovich (1957) 353 US. 194: 
Appellee was indicted under § 242 (d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 on 
the charge that, as an alien against whom a 
final order of deportation had been outstand- 
ing for more than six months, he had will- 
fully failed to give information requested 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice under the purported authority of clause 
(3) of that section. The information he 
was charged with failing to furnish con- 
cerned (1) present membership in and ac- 
tivities on behalf of the Communist Party 
and other organizations, and (2) associa- 
tion with particular individuals. The Su- 
preme Court held: Construing clause (3) of 
§ 242(d) in the context of the entire section 
and of the scheme of the legislation as a 
whole, with due regard to the principle of 
so construing statutes as to avoid raising 
constitutional questions, the information an 
alien is required to furnish under clause (3) 
relates solely to his availability for deporta- 
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tion; and dismissal of the indictment for 
failure to state an offense is sustained. 

Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners of New 
Mexico (1957) 353 U.S. 232: In 1953 the 
Board of Bar Examiners of New Mexico re- 
fused to permit petitioner to take the bar 
examination, on the ground that he had not 
shown “good moral character“, and thereby 
precluded his admission to the bar of that 
State. It was conceded that petitioner was 
qualified in all other respects. Petitioner 
made a strong showing of good moral char- 
acter, except that it appeared that from 1933 
to 1937 he had used certain aliases, that he 
had been arrested (but never tried or con- 
victed) on several occasions prior to 1940, 
and that from 1932 to 1940 he was a member 
of the Communist Party. The State Su- 
preme Court sustained the Board. The U.S. 
Supreme Court held; On the record in this 
case, the State of New Mexico deprived pe- 
titioner of due process in denying him the 
opportunity to qualify for the practice of 
law. 

Reversed and remanded. 

Konigsberg v. State Bar of California (1957) 
353 U.S. 252: In 1954 the Committee of Bar 
Examiners of California refused to certify 
petitioner to practice law in that State, 
though he had satisfactorily passed the bar 
examination, on the grounds that he had 
failed to prove (1) that he was of good moral 
character, and (2) that he did not advocate 
forcible overthrow of the Government. He 
sought review by the State Supreme Court, 
contending that the Committee’s action de- 
prived him of rights secured by the 14th 
Amendment. The State Supreme Court de- 
nied his petition without opinion. The U.S. 
Supreme Court held: The evidence in the 
record does not rationally support the only 
two grounds upon which the Committee re- 
lied in rejecting petitioner's application, and 
therefore the State’s refusal to admit him 
to the bar was a denial of due process and 
equal protection of the laws, in violation of 
the 14th Amendment. 

That petitioner was a member of the Com. 
munist Party in 1941, if true, does not sup- 
port an inference that he did not have good 
moral character, absent any evidence that 
he ever engaged in or abetted or supported 
any unlawful or immoral activities. 

Reversed and remanded. 

Jencks v. U.S. (1957) 353 U.S. 657: Peti- 
tioner was convicted in a Federal District 
Court of violating 18 U.S.C. 1001 by filing, 
under §9(h) of NLR Act, as president of a 
labor union, an affidavit stating falsely that 
he was not a member of the Communist 
Party or affiliated with such party. Crucial 
testimony against him was given by two paid 
undercover agents for the FBI, who stated 
on cross-examination that they had made 
regular oral or written reports to the FBI 
on the matters about which they had testi- 
fied. Petitioner moved for the production 
of these reports in court for inspection by 
the Judge with a view to their possible use 
by petitioner in impeaching such testimony. 
His motions were denied. The U.S. Supreme 
Court held: Denial of the motions was er- 
roneous, and the conviction is reversed. 

Scott v. RKO Radio Pictures, cert. denied 
353 U.S. 939 (1957): Motion picture direc- 
tor's refusal to answer congressional com- 
mittee’s questions concerning his Com- 
munist affiliations which resulted in his 
contempt conviction, constituted moral 
turpitude as matter of law, justifying his 
discharge under employment contract per- 
mitting discharge for commission of offense 
tending to offend public morals or decency. 

The District Court entered judgment for 
company, and director appealed. 

Judgment affirmed by Court of Appeals. 

Watkins v. U.S. (1957) 354 U.S. 178: Pe- 
titioner was convicted of a violation of 2 
U.S.C. § 192, which makes it a misdemeanor 
for any person summoned as a witness by 
either House of Congress or any committee 
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thereof to rights that occurred in the process. 
The U.S. Supreme Court held: on the record 
in this case, appellant's rights under the Due 
Process Clause of the 14th Amendment were 
violated, and the judgment is reversed. 

Yates et al. v. U.S. (1957) 354 U.S. 298: The 
14 petitioners, leaders of the Communist 
Party in California, were conyicted of con- 
spiring to commit crimes with specific intent 
of causing overthrow of the Government of 
the U.S. by force and violence as speedily as 
circumstances would permit. The U.S. Dis- 
trict Court entered Judgments of conviction 
and defendants appealed. The Court of Ap- 
peals held that evidence was sufficient to 
sustain conviction of each of defendants 
and affirmed judgment of district court. The 
U.S. Supreme Court reversed this judgment 
and remanded the case to the District Court 
with directions to enter judgments of acquit- 
tal as to five of the petitioners and to grant a 
new trial as to the others. 

Service v. Dulles (1957) 354 U.S. 363: Ac- 
tion against Secretary of State and others for 
a judgment declaring plaintiff’s discharge 
from position of Foreign Service Officer by a 
former Secretary of State, invalid, reinstate- 
ment to position and salary from date of dis- 
charge, and other relief. From a summary 
judgment of the District Court for defend- 
ants, plaintiff appealed. The Court of Ap- 
peals held that plaintiff was validly dis- 
charged under statute authorizing Secretary 
of State, in his absolute discretion, to termi- 
nate employment of any Foreign Service Offi- 
cer whenever Secretary deems such termina- 
tion nec or advisable in interests of 
United States, though procedures prescribed 
by Executive Order for removal of State De- 
partment employees on grounds of disloyalty 
were not followed. 

Judgment affirmed. 

The U.S. Supreme Court held that peti- 
tioner’s discharge was invalid, because it vio- 
lated regulations of the Department of State 
which were binding on the Secretary. 

Judgment reversed, and remanded. 

Flazer v. U.S. (1957) 354 U.S. 929: Defend- 
ant was convicted of contempt in that he re- 
fused to comply with subpoena duces tecum 
requiring him to produce certain records of 
union of which he was president, before sen- 
ate subcommittee on internal security sub- 
committee hearing on certain date and presi- 
dent attended hearing but failed to produce 
records, stating to subcommittee that he did 
not comply because its command was im- 
proper and single member of subcommittee 
conducting hearings stated that president 
was directed to produce records according 
to terms of subpoena, president was prop- 
erly directed to produce records in accord- 
ance with subpoena, and his failure to do 
so was willful and he was guilty of contempt. 

Judgment affirmed. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, per curiam va- 
cated judgment. of Court of Appeals, and re- 
manded case for consideration in light of 
Watkins v. U.S. 

Barenblatt v. U.S. (1957) 354 U.S. 930: 
Prosecution for contempt of Congress for de- 
fendant's refusal to answer certain questions 
during his testimony before subcommittee of 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
House of Representatives. The District Court 
entered judgment of conviction, and defend- 
ant appealed. The Court of Appeals held, 
inter alia, that indictment charging defend- 
ant with unlawfully refusing to answer 
enumerated questions his past 
membership in activities in the Communist 
Party was not fatally defective even though 
it did not plead a deliberate and intentional 
or knowing refusal to answer, and affirmed 
judgment. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, per curiam, va- 
cated judgment of Court of Appeals, and re- 
manded case for consideration in light of 
Watkins v. U.S. 

Sacher v. U.S. (1957) 354 U.S. 930: Pros- 
ecution for refusal to answer questions 
concerning Communist Party membership 
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asked by Senate Subcommittee investigating 
recantation of testimony by other witnesses 
who had given evidence before Subcommittee 
to expose Communist conspiracy, in view of 
hearsay information linking witness with 
Communist Party, the latter with conspiracy 
to bring about recantation, and witness with 
alleged conspiracy. 

Judgment affirmed. 

The U.S, Supreme Court, per curiam: The 
judgment of the Court of Appeals is vacated 
and the case is remanded for consideration 
in light of Watkins v. U.S., 354 U.S. 178. 

Raley et al. v. Ohio (1957) 354 U.S. 929: 
Witnesses before Ohio Un-American Activi- 
ties Commission were found guilty of con- 
tempt for refusal to answer questions. The 
Ohio Supreme Court held that where statu- 
tory immunity granted witness before the 
Ohio Un-American Activities Commission af- 
forded witness as much protection against 
self-incrimination as that to which witness 
was entitled by the constitutional provision 
against self-incrimination, witness had a 
clear duty to give her testimony free of a 
refusal to answer based on rule of privilege 
arising from constitutional provision. 

Judgment affirmed, 

The U.S. Supreme Court, per curlam: The 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Ohio is 
vacated and the case is remanded for con- 
sideration in the light of Sweezy v. New 
Hampshire, 354 U.S. 234, and Watkins v. U.S., 
354 U.S. 178. 

Scales v. United States (1957) 355 U.S. 1: 
Prosecution on indictment charging mem- 
bership in Communist Party, a group which 
allegedly advocated overthrow of government 
by force and violence, by one who knew of 
such criminal purposes, and who intended 
to bring about such overthrow as speedily 
as circumstances would permit. The US. 
District Court rendered judgment of con- 
viction, and defendant appealed. The Court 
of Appeals held that evidence sustained con- 
viction. 

Reversed, by U.S. Supreme Court per curi- 
am, on authority of Jencks v. U.S., 353 U.S. 
657. 

Lightfoot v. U.S., (1957) 355 U.S. 2: De- 
fendant was convicted under “membership” 
clause of Smith Act, The District Court ren- 
dered judgment, and defendant appealed. 
The Court of Appeals held, inter alia, that 
“membership” clause was not unconstitu- 
tional; also, that defendant was not entitled 
to production of prosecution witness’ report 
to FBI, absent showing that such report was 
inconsistent with witness’ trial testimony. 

The Supreme Court, per curiam, said: 
“Upon consideration of the entire record and 
the confession of error by the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, the judgment of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit is 
reversed. Jencks v. United States, 353 U.S. 
657.” 

Simpson v. U.S. (1957) 355 U.S. 7: De- 
fendant was convicted of contempt of Con- 
gress. The District Court imposed sentence 
and fine, and defendant appealed. The Court 
of Appeals held that question asked witness 
before Congressional Subcommittee, eliciting 
his place of residence, was not within priv- 
llege against self-incrimination, in absence 
of suggestion by defendant or his counsel 
during interrogation or during subsequent 
criminal contempt prosecution how facts or- 
dinarily not incriminating might reasonably 
tend to be incriminating in their special 
setting. 

Judgment affirmed. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, per curiam: “Up- 
on consideration of the entire record and the 
confession of error by the Solicitor General, 
the judgments of the Court of Appeals are 
reversed. Hofman v. U.S., 351 U.S. 479.“ 

Uphause v. Wyman (1957) 355 U.S. 16: Pro- 
ceeding by State’s Attorney General for 
order to compel compliance by defendant 
with two subpoenas duces tecum served upon 
him in course of legislative investigation of 
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subversive activities. The court adjudged 
defendant in contempt and transferred with- 
out ruling the question of law raised by 
case and defendant also reserved exceptions 
which were transferred. The State Supreme 
Court held that under the circumstances the 
legislature was entitled to have disclosed to 
it guest registration at summer resort as well 
as correspondence of defendant with persons 
presenting speeches and discussion at resort, 
and compelling disclosure did not violate 
defendant’s constitutional rights. 

Remanded. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, per curiam, va- 
cated judgment and remanded case to Su- 
preme Court of New Hampshire for considera- 
tion in light of Sweezy v. New Hampshire, 
354 U.S. 234. 

Rowoldt v. Perfetto (1957) 355 U.S. 115: 
Habeas corpus proceeding to test deportation 
order. The U.S. District Court denied peti- 
tion, and petitioner appealed. The Court of 
Appeals held that evidence in deportation 
proceeding supported finding that alien had 
had, after his admission to United States, 
more than nominal membership in Commu- 
nist Party, and affirmed order. 

This was reversed by U.S. Supreme Court. 
Held: (1) From petitioner's testimony, the 
dominating impulse of his “affiliation” with 
the Party may well have been wholly devoid 
of any “political” implications. (2) The 
record is too insubstantial to establish that 
petitioner’s membership was the kind of 
me association required by § 22, as 
amended by the Act of March 28, 1951, to 
support an order of deportation. 

Labor Board v. Mine Workers (1958) 355 
U.S. 453: The NLRB found that an employer 
had committed an unfair labor practice by 
assisting a union to defeat the efforts of a 
rival union to organize the employer’s work- 
ers, but that the assisted union was not 
dominated by the employer. It ordered the 
employer to post certain notices and to with- 
draw and withhold recognition from the as- 
sisted union until it received the Board's 
certification as the exclusive bargaining rep- 
resentative of the employees. The assisted 
union was not eligible for such certification, 
because it was not in compliance with § 9(b), 
(g) and (h) of the NLR Act as amended. 
The Court of Appeals modified the Board's 
Order so that the employer would be free to 
recognize the assisted union not only when 
certified by the Board but, alternately, when 
it “shall have been freely chosen as [their 
representative] by a majority of the employ- 
ees after all effects of unfair labor practices 
have been eliminated”. 

The U.S. Supreme Court held: In the cir- 
cumstances of this case, the Board's order 
is not appropriate or adapted to the situ- 
ation calling for redress, and it constitutes 
an abuse of power under § 10(c). 

Judgment vacated with instructions to 
remand the case to Board. 

Wilson v. Loew’s, Inc. (1958) 355 U.S. 597: 
A number of former employees of the mo- 
tion-picture industry brought suit in a Cali- 
fornia state court for damages and injunctive 
relief against a number of motion-picture 
producers and distributors, alleging that the 
latter directly or indirectly controlled all 
motion-picture production and distribution 
in the United States and all employment 
opportunities therein and had agreed to 
deny employment to all employees and per- 
sons seeking employment who refused, on 
grounds of the Fifth Amendment, to answer 
questions concerning their political asso- 
ciations and beliefs put to them by the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives. The action of the 
trial court in sustaining a demurrer to the 
complaint without leave to amend was af- 
firmed on appeal, on the ground that the 
plaintiffs had failed to allege particular job 
opportunities. The plaintiffs petitioned the 
U.S. Supreme Court for certiorari, which 
was granted, claiming that they had been 
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denied due process and equal protection of 
the laws in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, Held: The writ is dismissed 
as improvidently granted because the judg- 
ment rests on an adequate state ground. 

Bryson v. U.S., cert. denied, 355 U.S. 817 
(1957); Rehearing denied, 355 US. 879 
(1957) : Defendant was convicted in District 
Court of filing false non-Communist affi- 
davit with NLRB and he appealed. The 
Court of Appeals held that evidence sup- 
ported conviction. 

Lannom Mfg. Co. v. NLRB, cert. denied, 
855 U.S. 822 (1957): Proceeding by the 
NLRB for enforcement of an unfair labor 
practice order issued against the employer. 
On motion of the respondent to remand the 
cause to the NLRB, the Court of Appeals 
held that enforcement of unfair labor prac- 
tice order was not barred on ground that 
charging union was not in compliance with 
the statute requiring the filing of non- 
Communist affidavits by union officers. 

Jimenez v. Barber, cert. denied, 355 U.S. 
903 (1957): Alien’s action for declaratory 
judgment to contest holding of Attorney 
General that he was not eligible for sus- 
pension of deportation. District Court en- 
tered judgment adverse to plaintiff and he 
appealed. Court of Appeals held that under 
statute providing that Attorney General may, 
within his discretion, suspend deportation 
of certain deportable aliens who have proved 
good moral character within preceding 5 
years, where such an alien was granted hear- 
ing, after warrant was issued for his depor- 
tation, questions propounded to him as to 
his affiliation with certain organizations, 
including the Communist Party, were within 
legitimate area of inquiry, and his refusal 
to answer them justified refusal to treat him 
as deserving of discretionary relief. 

Niukkanen v. Boyd, cert. denied, 355 U.S. 
905 (1957): The Court of Appeals, per curi- 
am: This appeal is from an order of the Dis- 
trict Court dismissing appellant’s petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus and injunctive 
relief, discharging the writ of habeas corpus 
earlier issued, and remanding appellant to 
the Immigration Service for deportation to 
Finland. On the grounds and for the reasons 
stated in the District Court’s opinion, D.C., 
148 F. Supp. 106, the order appealed from is 
affirmed. 

Rystud v. Boyd, cert. denied, 355 U.S. 912 
(1958); rehearing denied 355 U.S. 967 (1958) : 
Alien’s suit, challenging legality of deporta- 
tion order, seeking writ of habeas corpus, 
declaratory judgment and injunctive relief. 
From an adverse judgment rendered by the 
District Court the alien appealed. The Court 
of Appeals held that court’s determination, 
in alien’s prior suit to review administrative 
proceedings resulting in deportation order, 
that evidence was sufficient to support de- 
portation order, was final and determination 
on issue of sufficiency of evidence and issue 
could not be relitigated. 

U.S. v. Lehmann, cert. denied, 355 U.S. 905 
(1957) ; rehearing denied 355 U.S. 925 (1958) : 
Application for writ of habeas corpus to test 
the legality of an order for applicant’s de- 
portation. From an order of the District 
Court denying the application, applicant ap- 
pealed. The Court of Appeals held that ap- 
plicant’s testimony at hearings in deporta- 
tion proceedings as to his active membership 
in Communist Party and a subversive organi- 
zation under Communist domination placed 
him in class of aliens subject to arrest and 
deportation under statute, on Attorney Gen- 
eral's warrant and order. 

U.S. v. Silverman, cert. denied 355 U.S. 942 
(1958) : Prosecutions for conspiracy to violate 
the Smith Act. The District Court entered 
judgment of conviction and defendants ap- 
pealed. The Court of Appeals held that evi- 
dence was insufficient to sustain convictions 
for conspiracy to use e reasonably 
calculated to incite the audience to use vio- 
lence against the Government of the United 
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States, either immediately or in the future, 
in violation of the act. 

Klig v. Brownell, 355 U.S. 605 (1958) : Action 
by alien against U.S. Attorney General to 
obtain declaratory relief from a deportation 
order. The U.S. District Court entered judg- 
ment adverse to alien, and alien appealed. 
The Court of Appeals held that alien’s past 
membership in the Communist Party of 
Canada was sufficient to sustain his deporta- 
tion; and affirmed judgment. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, per curiam: Upon 
suggestion of mootness by all of the parties, 
the judgment of the Court of Appeals is 
vacated and the case is remanded to the 
District Court with directions to dismiss the 
cause as moot. 

Lerner v. Casey, 357 U.S. 468 (1958): Pro- 
ceeding for an order compelling city transit 
authority to reinstate petitioner in position 
of conductor in the city’s subway system. 
The Supreme Court, Special Term, Kings 
County, New York, granted the authority’s 
motion for dismissal and petitioner appealed. 
The Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Sec- 
ond Judicial Department, affirmed by a di- 
vided court, and petitioner appealed. The 
Court of Appeals held that under Security 
Risk Law, transit authority was authorized 
to discharge an employee occupying posi- 
tion of subway conductor in its agency which 
had been designated a “security agency” 
under such law, merely upon a showing that 
when asked if he was “then” a member of 
the Communist Party, he refused to answer, 
and gave as a reason for so refusing that his 
answer might tend to incriminate him with- 
in the meaning of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in affirming the 
state court decision, said in the course of its 
opinion: 

The issue then reduces to the narrow ques- 
tion whether the conclusion which could 
otherwise be reached from appellant’s re- 
fusal to answer is constitutionally barred 
because his refusal was accompanied by the 
assertion of a 5th amendment privilege. We 
think it does not. The Federal privilege 
against self-incrimination was not avail- 
able to appellant through the 14th amend- 
ment in this state investigation. Knapp v. 
Schweitzer (1958) 26 L. W. 4528; Adamson v. 
California (1947) 332 US. 46. And we see no 
merit in appellant’s suggestion that, despite 
the teachings of these cases, the plea was 
available to him in this instance because the 
State was acting as agent for, or in Collabo- 
ration with, the Federal Government. This 
contention finds no support in the record. 
Hence we are not here concerned with the 
protection, as a matter of policy or constitu- 
tional requirement, to be accorded persons 
who under similar circumstances, in a Fed- 
eral inquiry, validly invoke the Federal privi- 
lege. 18 US.C. § 3481; Wilson v. U.S., 149 
U.S. 60; Slochower v. Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, 350 U.S. 551, Grunewald v. U.S., 353 
U.S. 391. Under these circumstances, we 
cannot say that appellant’s explanation for 
his silence precluded New York from con- 
cluding that his failure to respond to rele- 
vant inquiry engendered reasonable doubt 
as to his trustworthiness and reliability. 

We hold that appellant’s discharge was 
not in violation of rights assured him by the 
Federal Constitution. 

Kent v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 116 (1958): Sep- 
arate actions against Secretary of State for 
declaration, inter alia, that plaintiffs were 
entitled to passports. The U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, in both 
cases, granted motions of Secretary and 
plaintiffs appealed. The U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
101 U.S. App. D.C. 239, 248 F. 2d 561, 101 
U.S. App. D.C. 278, 248 F. 2d 600, affirmed 
and Supreme Court granted certiorari. The 
Supreme Court, by Mr. Justice Douglas, held 
that under statutes providing that passports 
may be issued under such rules as President 
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shall prescribe and that it is unlawful for 
citizen to enter or leave United States with- 
out a valid passport, Secretary of State did 
not have authority to promulgate regulations 
denying passports, in effect, to Communists 
and to persons whom evidence showed were 
going abroad to further Communist causes, 
or regulation giving authority to demand a 
non-Communist affidavit from citizen apply- 
ing for passport. 

Reversed. 

Bonetti v. Rogers (1958) 356 U.S. 691: Ac- 
tion to set aside order of deportation. The 
U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia dismissed the complaint. The alien 
appealed. The U.S. Court of Appeals (D.C.) 
99 U.S. App. D.C. 386, 240 F. 2d 624, affirmed, 
and the alien brought certiorari. The Su- 
preme Court, by Mr. Justice Whittaker, held 
that where alien was admitted to U.S. for 
permanent residence on November 1, 1923, 
and alien became member of Communist 
Party in 1932 and remained member to end 
of 1936 when he left party and never re- 
joined it, and in 1937 he voluntarily left U.S. 
to go to Spain to fight in Spanish Republican 
Army, and on October 8, 1938 he was ad- 
mitted to U.S. for permanent residence as a 
quota immigrant and he thereafter con- 
tinuously resided in U.S. except for a one day 
visit to Mexico in September 1939, alien’s 
“time of entering United States”, within sec- 
tions of Internal Security Act of 1950 pro- 
viding in effect for deportation of any alien 
who was at time of entering U.S., or who has 
been at any time thereafter, a member of 
Communist Party, was October 8, 1938, (as 
affected, if at all, by his returning entry from 
Mexico in September 1939), and inasmuch as 
alien was not on October 8, 1938, or at any 
time thereafter, including September 1939, 
a member of Communist Party, he was not 
deportable under the Act. 

Reversed. 

Beilan v. Board of Public Education, 357 
U.S. 399 (1958): Proceedings for removal of 
teacher. The Court of Common Pleas. No. 6 
of the County of Philadelphia reversed the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction’s order 
discharging the teacher and the Board of 
Education appealed. The State Supreme 
Court held, that where the local superin- 
tendent of schools, in 1952, asked teacher if 
teacher had been press director of profes- 
sional section of Communist political asso- 
ciation in 1944, and teacher after consulting 
counsel refused to answer that question or 
similar questions, the deliberate and in- 
subordinate refusal stamped teacher with 
incompetence within statute making incom- 
petence ground for dismissal of teacher. 
Court’s order reversed and Superintendent's 
order affirming dismissal sustained. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in an opinion by 
Mr. Justice Burton stated, in substance: The 
question before us is whether the Board of 
Public Education for the School District of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, violated the Due 
Process Clause of the 14th Amendment when 
the Board, purporting to act under the 
Pennsylvania Public School Code, discharged 
a public school teacher on the ground of 
“incompetency”, evidenced by the teacher's 
refusal of his Superintendent’s request to 
confirm or refute information as to the 
teacher's loyalty and his activities in certain 
allegedly subversive organizations. We hold 
that it did not. We find no requirement in 
the Federal Constitution that a teacher's 
classroom conduct be the sole basis for de- 
termining his fitness. Fitness for 
depends on a broad range of factors. The 
Pennsylvania tenure provision specifies 
several disqualifying grounds, one of which 
is “incompetency”. In the instant case, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court has held that 
“Incompetency” includes petitioner's de- 
liberate and insubordinate refusal to answer 
the questions of his administrative superior 
in a vitally important matter pertaining to 
his fitness. 386 Pa., at 91, 125 A 2d at 331. 
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Said Mr. Justice Burton: “This interpreta- 
tion is not inconsistent with the Federal 
Constitution.” 

The petitioner complained that he was 
denied due process because he was not 
sufficiently warned of the consequences of his 
refusal to answer his Superintendent. The 
Court was of opinion that petitioner had 
sufficient warning, and “there was no ele- 
ment of surprise.” 

Judgment of Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania affirmed. 

Friedman v. International Association of 
Machinists, cert. denied 357 U.S. 926 (1958): 
Action presenting question whether union 
member was expelled from membership in 
union in a manner which entitled him to 
judicial redress. From adverse judgment of 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, 147 F. Supp. 1, the defendants 
appealed. The Court of Appeals (D.C.) held 
that where union member, following his 
expulsion by international president for ad- 
vocating, encouraging and supporting Com- 
munism in violation of union constitution, 
was given time to prepare and file a brief, 
through counsel, with executive counsel of 
union, which sustained president, and union 
member was granted an oral hearing before 
appeals and grievance committee, which 
also recommended his expulsion, procedures 
within the union were adequate. 

Schleich v. Butterfield, cert. denied, 358 
U.S. 814 (1958): Ruling below (C. A., 6, 252 
F. 2d 191): Evidence that allen who entered 
the U.S., in 1923 was Communist Party mem- 
ber between 1929 and 1936 and actively par- 
ticipated as organizer in recruiting new 
party members is sufficient to establish 
meaningful political association within rule 
enunciated by Supreme Court in Rowoldt v. 
Perfetto, 355 U.S. 115, rendering him de- 
portable under Section 241(a) of Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; Rowoldt decision 
did not change law with respect to proof 
necessary to show Communist Party mem- 
bership; provision for deportation of aliens 
for past Communist Party membership is 
constitutional; fact. that Special Inquiry 
Officer was employee and under control of 
agency that instituted and conducted de- 
portation proceedings against alien did not 
constitute denial of procedural due process. 

Vitarelli v. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior (1959) 359 U.S. 535, rehearing denied 
359 U.S. 963: 

[From the syllabus] 

Petitioner was an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Interior in a position not desig- 
nated as sensitive“. He was not a veteran, 
had no protected Civil Service status, and 
could have been discharged summarily with- 
out cause. Purporting to proceed under the 
Act of August 26, 1950, Executive Order No. 
10450 and departmental regulations pre- 
scribing the procedure to be followed in 
“security risk” cases, the Secretary suspended 
him and served him with written charges 
that his “sympathetic association” with 
Communists or Communist sympathizers, 
and other similar alleged activities, tended 
to show that his continued employment 
might be “contrary to the best interests of 
national security.” At a subsequent hearing 
before a security board, no evidence was ad- 
duced in support of these charges and no 
witness testified against petitioner; but he 
and four witnesses who testified for him were 
subjected to an extensive cross-examination 
which went far beyond the activities spe- 
cified in the charges. Subsequently, he was 
sent a notice of dismissal, effective September 
10, 1954, “in the interest of national secur- 
ity” and for the reasons set forth in the 
charges. In 1956, he sued for a declaratory 
judgment that his discharge was illegal and 
an injunction directing his reinstatement. 
While the case was pending, a copy of a 
“notification of personnel action,” dated 
September 21, 1954, and reciting that it was 
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“a revision of and replaces the original bear- 
ing the same date,” was filed in the court 
and a copy was delivered to petitioner, This 
notification was identical with one issued 
September 21, 1954, except that it omitted 
any reference to the reason for petitioner’s 
discharge and to the authority under which 
it was carried out. Held: Petitioner’s dis- 
missal was illegal and he is entitled to re- 
instatement. 

(a) Having chosen to proceed against pe- 
titioner on security grounds, the Secretary 
was bound by the regulations which he had 
promulgated for dealing with such cases, even 
though petitioner could have been discharged 
summarily and without cause independent- 
ly of those regulations. 

(b) The record shows that the proceedings 
leading to petitioner's dismissal from Gov- 
ernment service on grounds of national se- 
curity violated petitioner's procedural rights 
under the applicable departmental regula- 
tions. Therefore, his dismissal was illegal 
and of no effect. 

(c) Delivery to petitioner in 1956 of the 
revised “notification of personnel action” 
dated September 21, 1954, which was plainly 
intended only as a grant of relief to peti- 
tioner by expunging the grounds of the 1954 
discharge, cannot be treated as an exercise 
of the Secretary’s summary dismissal power 
as of the date of its delivery to petitioner. 

(d) Petitioner is entitled to reinstatement, 
subject to any lawful exercise of the Secre- 
tary’s authority hereafter to dismiss him 
from employment. 102 U.S. App. D.C. 316, 
253 F. 2d 338, reversed. 

Local 259, United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America y. Lee. Petition 
for cert. dismissed April 10, 1959 under Rule 
60 (dismissal by agreement of parties), 359 
U.S. 962 (1959): Ruling below (C.A., D.C. 
262 F. 2d 228). 

Action by local unions to enjoin the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board and the At- 
torney General from continuing proceedings 
against the international union and to re- 
quire dismissal of the attorney general’s pe- 
tition before the Board for an order deter- 
mining that the international is a Commu- 
nist infiltrated organization. From a District 
Court judgment the local unions appealed. 
The U.S. Court of Appeals (D.C.) held that 
the action was properly dismissed on the 
ground that the District Court was without 
jurisdiction. 

Affirmed. 

Barenblatt v. U.S. (1959) 360 U.S. 109: 
Summoned to testify before a Subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives Committee 
on Un-American Activities, which was inves- 
tigating alleged Communist infiltration into 
the field of education, petitioner, formerly a 
graduate student and teaching fellow at the 
University of Michigan, refused to answer 
questions as to whether he was then or had 
ever been a member of the Communist 
Party. He disclaimed reliance upon the priv- 
Uege against self-incrimination, but ob- 
jected generally to the right of the Subcom- 
mittee to inquire into his “political” and 
“religious” beliefs or any “other personal or 
private affairs” or “associational activities” 
upon grounds set forth in a previously pre- 
pared memorandum, which was based on the 
First, Ninth, and Tenth Amendments, the 
prohibition against bills of attainder and 
the doctrine of separation of powers. For 
such refusal, he was convicted of a violation 
of 2 U.S.C. § 192, which makes it a misde- 
meanor for any person summoned as a wit- 
ness by either House of Congress or a com- 
mittee thereof to refuse to answer any ques- 
tion pertinent to the question under inquiry. 
He was fined and sentenced to imprisonment 
for six months. Held: Petitioner’s convic- 
tion is sustained. 

1. In the light of the Committee's history 
and the repeated extensions of its life, as 
well as the successive appropriations by the 
House of Representatives for the conduct of 
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its activities, its legislative authority and 
that of the Subcommittee to conduct the in- 
quiry under consideration here is unassail- 
able; and House Rule XI, 83d Congress, 
which defines the Committee’s authority, 
cannot be said to be constitutionally infirm 
on the score of vagueness. Watkins v. 
United States, 354 U.S. 178, dis N 

(a) Rule XI has a “persuasive gloss of leg- 
islative history” which shows beyond doubt 
that, in pursuance of its legislative concerns 
in the domain of “national security,” the 
House of Representatives has clothed the 
Committee with pervasive authority to in- 
vestigate Communist activities in this 
country. 

(b) In the light of the legislative history, 
Rule XI cannot be construed so as to exclude 
the field of education from the Committee’s 
compulsory authority. f 

2. The record in this case refutes peti- 
tioner’s contention that he was not ade- 
quately apprised of the pertinency of the 
Subcommittee’s questions to the subject 
matter of the inquiry. Watkins v. United 
States, supra, distinguished. 

3. On the record in this case, the balance 
between the individual and the govern- 
mental interests here at stake must be struck 
in favor of the latter, and, therefore, the 
provisions of the First Amendment were not 
transgressed by the Subcommittee’s inquiry 
into petitioner’s past or present membership 
in the Communist Party. 

(a) Where First Amendment rights are 
asserted to bar governmental interrogation, 
resolution of the issue always involves a bal- 
ancing by the courts of the competing private 
and public interests at stake in the par- 
ticular circumstances shown. 

(b) The investigation here involved was 
related to a valid legislative purpose, since 
Congress has wide power to legislate in the 
field of Communist activity in this Country 
and to conduct appropriate investigations 
in aid thereof. 

(c) Investigatory power in this domain is 
not to be denied Congress solely because the 
field of education is involved, and the record 
in this case does not indicate any attempt 
by the Committee to inquire into the con- 
tent of academic lectures or discussions, but 
only to investigate the extent to which the 
Communist Party had succeeded in infiltrat- 
ing into our educational institutions persons 
and groups committed to furthering the 
Party’s alleged objective of violent over- 
throw of the Government. Sweezy v. New 
Hampshire, 354 U.S. 234, distinguished. 

(d) On the record in this case, it cannot 
be said that the true objective of the Com- 
mittee and of the Congress was purely ex- 
posure,” rather than furtherance of a valid 
legislative purpose. 

(e) The record is barren of other factors 
which in themselves might lead to the con- 
clusion that the individual interests at stake 
were not subordinate to those of the Govern- 
ment. 102 U.S. App. D.C. 217, 252 F. 2d 129, 
affirmed. 

Gibson v. Florida Legislative Investigation 
Committee, cert, denied 360 U.S. 919 (1959) : 
Ruling below (Fla. Supreme Court, 108 So. 
2d 729). 

NAACP officers called as witnesses before 
Florida legislative committee investigating 
subversives’ infiltration of race-relations and 
education-reform organizations can be com- 
pelled to have NAACP membership lists 
available at committee hearings and to dis- 
close whether persons identified as Com- 
munists by other witnesses are members of 
NAACP, 

Davis v. U.S., cert. denied 361 U.S. 852, 919 
(1959): Ruling below (C. A. 6, 269 F. 2d 357). 

Defendant was convicted of contempt of 
Congress for refusal to answer questions of 
a subcommittee of House Committee on Un- 
American Activities investigating Commu- 
nist methods of infiltration in education. 
The U.S. District Court for the Western Dis- 
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trict of Michigan, Southern Division, 
rendered judgment and defendant appealed. 
The Court of Appeals held, inter alia, that 
evidence revealed that defendant had been 
apprised of the object of the inquiry and 
that committee demanded his answers not- 
withstanding his objection. 

Kimm v. Rosenberg, affirming, per curiam, 
263 F. 2d 773, 363 U.S. 405 (1960): Attorney 
General had discretion to suspend deporta- 
tion, if alien had proved his good moral char- 
acter for preceding five years and his resi- 
dence in the U.S., for seven years and that he 
was not a subversive alien; alien who de- 
clined to answer any questions relating to 
whether he was or ever had been a member 
of Communist Party failed affirmatively to 
establish his good moral character and there- 
fore the immigration authorities properly 
held’ him ineligible for suspension of de- 
portation. 

Niukkanen v. McAlexander, affirming, per 
curiam, 265 F. 2d 825, 362 U.S. 390 (1959) : 
rehearing denied 363 U.S. 817: Evidence that 
alien was a dues-paying, card-carrying mem- 
ber of the Communist Party for at least two 
years and actively participated in party 
councils, and was considered to be in a rela- 
tively high regional echelon of the Commu- 
nist Party, established that alien had been 
a member of the Communist Party within 
meaning of provision of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act that an alien who, after entering the 
United States, becomes a member of the 
Communist Party, shall be deported. 

MacKay v. McAlezander, cert. denied 362 
U.S. 961 (1960): Ruling below (C. A. 9, 268 
F. 2d 35). 

Evidence that alien, after entering the 
U.S., has become Communist Party member 
and had participated in Party activities from 
1934 until at least 1943 is sufficient to estab- 
lish meaningful political association render- 
ing him deportable under Section 241(a) (6) 
(e) of 1952 Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Pauling v. Eastland, cert. denied 364 U.S. 
900 (1960): Ruling below (C. A. D. C., 288 F. 
2d 126). 

Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
witnesses’ suit for declaratory judgment in- 
validating Subcommittee’s order for pro- 
duction of letters from those who obtained 
signatures on petitions against nuclear tests 
does not present justiclable controversy cog- 
nizable by Federal district court. 

Board of Public Education School District 
of Philadelphia v. Watson, cert. denied 364 
U.S. 910 (1960): Ruling below (Supreme 
Court of Pa., 401 Pa. 62, 163 A. 2d 60). The 
fact that regular public schoolteacher refused 
to answer questions about alleged associa- 
tion with the Communist Party, as pro- 
pounded to her by a subcommittee of the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives, did not authorize 
her discharge as a teacher on ground of in- 
competency, even though she mistakenly 
placed reliance on the First Amendment 
rather than the Fifth Amendment as the 
basis for refusal to answer. 

Board of Public Education School District 
of Philadelphia y. Intille, cert. denied 364 
U.S. 910 (1960): Ruling below (Supreme 
Court of Pa., 401 Pa. 1, 163 A. 2d 420). 

Dismissal of teachers who had asserted 
plea of Fifth Amendment’s protection against 
self-incrimination before Congressional Com- 
mittee, deprived teachers of liberty and prop- 
erty without due process of law and worked 
an abridgment by State action of same Con- 
stitutional privilege in violation of Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

MecPhaul v. U.S., (1960) 364 U.S. 372; Re- 
hearing denied 364 U.S. 925: 

[From the Syllabus] 


Petitioner was convicted under 2 U.S.C. 
§192 for willful failure to comply with a 
subpoena of the House of Representatives 
commanding him to produce before one of 
its Subcommittees certain records of the Civil 
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Rights Congress. The evidence showed: 
Before issuance of the subpoena, the Sub- 
committee had reason to believe that the 
Civil Rights Congress was a subversive or- 
ganization and that petitioner was its Execu- 
tive Secretary. At the hearing, the Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee explained that 
Detroit is a vital defense area and that the 
purpose of the hearing was to investigate 
Communist activities there. When asked 
whether he would produce the documents 
called for by the subpoena, petitioner stated 
flatly that he would not. Neither at the 
hearing nor at his trial did petitioner deny 
the existence of the records or his ability to 
produce them. He based his refusal upon 
a claim of his privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment. Held: The conviction is sus- 
stained. 

(a) The Government's proof at the trial 
established a prima facie case of willful re- 
fusal to comply with the subpoena; and, in- 
asmuch as petitioner neither advised the 
Subcommittee that he was unable to pro- 
duce the records nor atempted to introduce 
at his trial any evidence of his inability to 
produce them, the trial court was justified in 
concluding and in charging the jury that the 
records called for by the subpoena were in 
existence and under petitioner’s control at 
the time the subpoena was served upon him. 

(b) The Fifth Amendment did not excuse 
petitioner from producing the records, since 
records held in a representative rather than 
in a personal capacity cannot be the subject 
of the personal privilege against self- 
incrimination. 

(c) The evidence was sufficient to show 
that the records called for by the subpoena 
were pertinent to the inquiry. 

(d) The subpoena was not so broad as to 
constitute an unreasonable search and sei- 
zure in violation of the Fourth Amendment. 

272 F. 2d 627, affirmed. 

Uphaus v. Wyman, Appeal Dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction. 364 U.S. 388; applica- 
tion for bail denied 364 U.S. 802: Ruling be- 
low (Supreme Court of New Hampshire, 159 
A. 2d 160). 

Expiration of subversive activity law pro- 
vision under which State Legislature’s 
subversive-activity Committee had sub- 
poenaed vacation resort’s guest registrations 
and correspondence with its speakers did not 
deprive state court of jurisdiction to find 
resort’s director in contempt for failure to 
comply with such subpoena. 

Shelton v. Tucker, 364 U.S. 479 (1960): An 
Arkansas statute requiring every teacher, as 
a condition of employment in a state-sup- 
ported school or college, to file annually an 
affidavit listing without limitation every or- 
ganization to which he has belonged or reg- 
ularly contributed within the five preceding 
years is invalid, in that it deprives teachers 
of their right of associational freedom pro- 
tected by the Due Process Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment from invasion by 
State action. 

Borrow y. Federal Communications Com- 
mission, cert. denied 364 U.S. 892 (1960); Re- 
hearing denied 364 U.S. 939 (1961): Ruling 
below (C. A. D. C., 285 F. 2d 666). 

Petitioner applied for renewal of his radio 
operator’s license, and in connection there- 
with refused to fill out questions relating to 
membership in the Communist Party or 
membership in groups that advocated the 
violent overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The F. C. C. determined that renewal of 
applicant's license would not be in the public 
interest, and dismissed the application. This 
was approved by the Court of Appeals. 

Wilkinson v. U.S., 365 U.S. 399 (1961): 


[From the Syllabus] 

Summoned to testify before a Subcommit- 
tee of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, which was 
investigating Communist infiltration into 
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basic industries in the South and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in the South, 
petitioner refused to answer a question as to 
whether he was then a member of the Com- 
munist Party. He did not claim his priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination but con- 
tended that the Subcommittee was without 
lawful authority to interrogate him and that 
its questioning violated his rights under the 
First Amendment. For refusing to answer, 
he was convicted of a violation of 2 U.S.C. 
$ 192, which makes it a misdemeanor for any 
person summoned as a witness by either 
House of Congress or a committee thereof 
to refuse to answer any question pertinent 
to the question under inquiry. Held: Peti- 
tioner’s conviction is sustained. 

1. The Committee's investigation of Com- 
munist infiltration into basic industries in 
the South and Communist propaganda ac- 
tivities in the South was clearly authorized 
by the Congress. Barenblatt v. United 
States, 360 U.S. 109. 

2. On this record, it cannot be said that, 
in questioning petitioner, the Subcommittee 
was not pursuing a valid legislative purpose. 

(a) Petitioner's contention that the Sub- 
committee’s sole reason for interrogating 
him was to subject him to public censure, 
harassment and exposure because of his op- 
position to the existence of the Un-American 
Activities Committee is not supported by the 
record, 

(b) It is not for this Court to speculate as 
to the motives that may have prompted the 
decision of individual members of the Sub- 
committee to summon petitioner, since their 
motives alone would not vitiate an investi- 
gation that was serving a legislative purpose. 

(c) Petitioner was not summoned to ap- 
pear as a result of an indiscriminate dragnet 
procedure, lacking in probable cause for be- 
lief that he possessed information which 
might be helpful to the Subcommittee, since 
the Subcommittee had reason to believe 
when it summoned him that he was an ac- 
tive Communist leader engaged primarily in 
propaganda activities. 

3. The question whether petitioner was 
then a member of the Communist Party was 
pertinent to a subject under inquiry. 

4. Petitioner was clearly apprised of the 
pertinency of the question when he was di- 
rected to answer it. 

5. The Subcommittee’s interrogation of pe- 
titioner did not violate his rights under the 
First Amendment. Barenblatt v. United 
States, 360 U.S. 109. 

(a) It was not unlawful for the Committee 
to investigate petitioner’s conduct, even 
though he may have been engaged, at the 
moment, in public criticism of the Commit- 
tee and attempting to influence public 
opinion in favor of abolishing it. 

(b) The Subcommittee’s legitimate legis- 
lative interest was not the activity in which 
petitioner might have been engaged at the 
time, but in the manipulation and infiltra- 
tion of activities and organizations by per- 
sons advocating the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment, 

272 F. 2d 783, affirmed. 

Braden v. U.S., 365 U.S. 431 (1961): 

[From the Syllabus] 

Summoned to testify before a Subcommit- 
tee of the House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, which was 
investigating Communist infiltration into 
basic industries in the South and Commu- 
nist Party propaganda activities in the South, 
petitioner refused to answer many of the 
questions directed to him. He did not claim 
his privilege against self-incrimination but 
contended that the questions were not perti- 
nent to a question under inquiry by the Sub- 
committee and that its questioning violated 
his rights under the First Amendment. For 
refusing to answer, he was convicted of a 
violation of 2 U.S.C. § 192, which makes it a 
misdemeanor for any person summoned as a 
witness by either House of Congress or a 
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committee thereof to refuse to answer any 
question pertinent to the question under 
inquiry. Held: Petitioner’s conviction is sus- 
tained. 

1, On the record, the subjects under inves- 
tigation by the Subcommittee when petition- 
er was interrogated were Communist infiltra- 
tion into basic southern industries and Com- 
munist Party propaganda activities in the 
South; the Subcommittee’s investigation of 
these subjects was authorized by Congress; 
the interrogation was pertinent to a question 
under Subcommittee inquiry; and petition- 
er was fully apprised of its pertinency. Wil- 
kinson v. United States, ante. 

2. The Subcommittee’s inquiry as to 
whether the petitioner had been a member of 
the Communist Party at the instant when 
he affixed his signature to a letter urging op- 
position to certain bills in Congress did not 
violate his rights under the First Amend- 
ment. Barenblatt v. United States, 360 U.S. 
109. 

3. It was the province of the Court, and 
not of the jury, to decide whether the ques- 
tions asked by the Subcommittee were per- 
tinent to the subject under inquiry. Sin- 
clair v. United States, 279 U.S. 263. 

4. That, in refusing to answer the ques- 
tions, petitioner relied upon his understand- 
ing of previous decisions of this Court was 
no defense. Sinclair v. United States, supra. 

272 F. 2d 653, affirmed. 

Thompson v. Whittier, 365 U.S. 465 (1961): 
Appeal dismissed because case does not arise 
under 28 U.S.C. § 2282 and therefore cannot 
be appealed directly to Supreme Court un- 
der 28 U.S.C. § 1253. 

Ruling below (U.S. D. C., District of Colum- 
bia, 185 F. Supp. 306). 

Communist Party member’s domestic 

and writings criticizing United 
States participation in Korean War and sug- 
gesting mass action” to “halt police state“ 
constituted “rendering assistance to enemy” 
justifying forfeiture, under 38 U.S.C. § 3504, 
of his non-service-connected disability bene- 
fits based on his World War II Army service. 

In re Anastaplo, 366 U.S, 82 (1961): Re- 
fusal of applicant for admission to Illinois 
bar to answer question whether he was a 
member of Communist Party or any subver- 
sive organization on U.S. Attorney General’s 
list justified local examining committee’s 
denial of his application, notwithstanding 
absence of any evidence linking applicant 
with any such organizations. 

Konigsberg v. State Bar of California, 366 
U.S. 36 (1961): California Committee of Bar 
Examiners properly denied certification to 
applicant who refused to answer questions 
about Communist Party membership after 
having been warned that refusal to answer 
pertinent Pa speed would be ground for 
rejecting his application. 

Slagle v. Ohio, 366 U.S. 259 (1961): Peti- 
tioners summoned to appear before the Ohio 
Un-American Activities Commission refused 
to answer any questions relying upon the 
privilege against self-incrimination of both 
the Ohio and United States Constitutions. 
In some instances petitioners’ objections 
were sustained or acquiesced in by the Com- 
mission. In other instances, petitioners re- 
fused despite directions to answer and 
knowledge of the existence of an Ohio im- 
munity statute. 

In an opinion by Mr. Justice Whittaker the 
Court affirmed in part and reversed in part. 
It sustained the convictions based upon re- 
fusals to answer questions which the Com- 
mission directed to be answered. It reversed 
the convictions where there was no such 
direction, saying that to hold them guilty of 
contempt in these circumstances “would 
deeply offend traditional notions of fair play 
and deprive them of due process.” 

Communist Party v. Control Board, 367 
U.S. 1 (1961): In this case the Court, divid- 
ing 5-to-4, affirmed an order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board declaring the Com- 
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munist Party a communist-action organiza- 

tion requiring it to register under section 7 
of the Act, 50 U.S.C, 786. The opinion for 
the majority, written by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, held the registration requirements of 
section 7 were not unconstitutional as a bill 
of attainder, a restraint on freedom of speech 
or association, an impairment of the right 
against self-incrimination, or a denial of due 
process. It refused on grounds that it was 
prematurely raised to pass on the claim that 
the provisions of that section requiring Party 
officers to sign and file registration state- 
ments subjects them to self-incrimination. 

The Chief Justice, in dissent, stated that 
the existence of numerous non-constitutional 
issues precluded passing upon those con- 
taining constitutional: elements, but that 
having “entered the area” the Court should 
have decided the question whether the Act 
violates the Fifth Amendment privilege 
against self-incrimination.” He thought it 
did. 

Mr. Justice Black based his dissent on Ist 
Amendment grounds. Mr. Justice Douglas 
found the prohibition against self-incrimi- 
nation controlling as did Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan. 

Scales v. United States, 367 U.S. 203 (1961) : 
Petitioner was convicted under the member- 
ship clause of the Smith Act, 18 U.S.C. 2385, 
which makes it a felony to knowingly acquire 
or hold membership in any organization ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the government by 
force or violence. The indictment charged 
that from January 1946 to the date of its 
filing in 1954 the Communist Party was such 
an organization and that petitioner was a 
member with knowledge of the Party's illegal 
purposes and a specific intent to accomplish 
overthrow “as speedily as circumstances 
would permit.” 

The Court, Mr. Justice Harlan writing for 
the majority, affirmed the conviction. It 
denied petitioner’s contentions that the 
membership clause was repealed by section 
4(f) of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 64 
Stat. 987, 50 U.S.C. 781 et seq., saying that 
it applied to active membership by one hay- 
ing the requisite knowledge and intent. In 
the words of the Court: “Section 4(f) pro- 
vides that membership or office-holding in a 
Communist organization shall not consti- 
tute ‘per se a violation of subsection (a) or 
subsection (c) of this section or of any 
other criminal statute.’ Petitioner would 
most plainly be correct if the statute under 
which he was indicted purported to pro- 
scribe membership in Communist organiza- 
tions, as such, and to punish membership 
per se in an organization engaging in pro- 
scribed advocacy. But the membership 
clause of the Smith Act on its face, much 
less as we construe it in this case, does not 
do this, for it neither proscribes membership 
in Communist organizations, as such, but 
only in organizations engaging in advocacy 
of violent overthrow, nor punishes member- 
ship in that kind of organization except as 
one ‘knowing the purposes thereof,’ and, as 
we have interpreted the clause with a specific 
intent to further those purposes. We have 
also held that the proscribed membership 
must be active, and not nominal, passive or 
theoretical.” 

The Court rejected petitioner’s conten- 
tion that the clause was violative of due 
process. It reiterated that the statute 
reached only active“ members having also 
guilty knowledge and intent, thus prevent- 
ing “a conviction on what otherwise might 
be regarded as merely an expression of sym- 
pathy with the alleged criminal enterprise, 
unaccompanied by any significant action in 
its support or any commitment to undertake 
such action.” 

Membership in a group engaged in advo- 
cating the overthrow of the government by 
force and violence was not a constitutionally 
protected area under the ist Amendment. 

Finally, the Court held that the evidence 
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established that the Communist Party was 
engaged in an “advocacy of action” to over- 
throw the government. 

In dissent, Mr. Justice Black stated that 
he agreed with Mr. Justice Brennan’s dissent 
that section 4(f) barred prosecutions under 
the membership clause of the Smith Act, and 
Mr. Justice Douglas’ dissent that the ist 
Amendment forbade legislation outlawing 
membership in a political organization. In 
addition, he suggested that the statute was 
“at best, unconstitutionally vague and, at 
worst, ex post facto.” He criticized the ma- 
jority who in employing the “balancing 
test” .. . “balanced away the protections of 
the 1st Amendment.” 

Noto v. United States, 367 U.S. 290 (1961): 
Petitioner was convicted of violating the 
membership clause of the Smith Act which 
makes it a felony to knowingly hold or ac- 
quire membership in any organization advo- 
cating the forceful or violent overthrow of 
the government. The court, in an opinion 
written by Mr. Justice Harlan, reversed the 
conviction on grounds that the evidence was 
insufficient to show that the Communist 
Party to which petitioner belonged, advo- 
cated the overthrow of the government by 
means of force and violence. It stated: “We 
held in Yates, and we reiterate now, that the 
mere abstract teaching of Communist theory, 
including the teaching of the moral pro- 
priety or even moral necessity for a resort 
to force and violence, is not the same as 
preparing a group for violent action and 
steering it to such action. 

“There must be some substantial direct or 
circumstantial evidence of a call to violence 
now or in the future which is both suffi- 
ciently strong and sufficiently pervasive to 
lend color to the otherwise ambiguous theo- 
retical material regarding Communist Party 
teaching, and to justify the inference that 
such a call to violence may fairly be imputed 
to the Party as a whole, and not merely to 
some narrow segment of it.” 

In a separate concurrence, Mr. Justice 
Brennan and The Chief Justice, said they 
would have remanded with directions to dis- 
miss the indictment because the prosecution 
was barred by the Internal Security Act of 
1950. 

Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice Douglas 
in separate individual concurring opinions 
stated that they would have reversed on Ist 
Amendment grounds of free speech, press 
and assembly. 

Communist Party v. Catherwood, 367 U.S. 
389 (1961): The New York State Industrial 
Commissioner terminated petitioner's regis- 
tration and liability for state taxation as 
employers under the state's unemployment 
insurance law. The action was based on 
respondent’s belief that this was required by 
the Communist Control Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 
775, 50 U.S.C. 841-844, which provides in 
pertinent part that the Communist Party 
and any of its successors “are not entitled to 
any of the rights, privileges and immunities 
attendant upon legal bodies created under 
the jurisdiction of the United States or any 
political subdivision thereof.” The effect of 
the termination was to increase the tax rate. 

The Court reversed the judgment and re- 
manded the case for determination in light 
of its opinion. Mr. Justice Harlan, writing 
for a unanimous Court, held that the Act did 
not require exclusion of the petitioners from 
New York’s unemployment compensation 
system. He pointed out that notwithstand- 
ing its enactment, the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice had continued to collect taxes under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. A con- 
trary holding, the Court stated, raised ques- 
tions of serious constitutional moment, as 
well as paving the way for “conflicting state 
and federal administrative interpretations of 
a federal statute.” 

Deutch v. United States, 367 U.S. 456 
(1961): This case involved the reversal of a 
conviction of contempt of Congress, because 
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the evidence was not sufficient to establish 
that the questions the defendant refused to 
answer concerning communist infiltration of 
educational institutions were pertinent to 
the matters under inquiry by a subcommittee 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Mr. Justice Stewart, writing for the 
majority, said: “One element of the offense 
was the pertinence to the subject matter un- 
der inquiry of the questions the petitioner 
refused to answer. We hold, as a matter of 
law, that there was a failure of such proof 
in this case.” 

In a dissent in which he was joined by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, Mr. Justice Harlan 
stated that the majority took an overly 
narrow view of the pertinency requirement. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker, joined by. Mr. 
Justice Clark, also dissented. He said that 
petitioner failed to complain of any uncer- 
tainty about the subject under inquiry, and 
that at least three questions which he re- 
fused to answer were, on their face, pertinent 
to the inquiry as a matter of law. 

Killian v. United States, 368 U.S. 231 
(1961): The defendant was convicted un- 
der 18 U.S.C. 1001 for filing a false non- 
communist affidavit with the National Labor 
Relations Board, under 29 U.S.C. 159(h), and 
the Court split 5 to 4 on the question of 
whether the trial judge’s charge properly in- 
structed the jury as to “membership” in or 
“affiliation” with the Communist Party. A 
majority of the Court, in an opinion by Mr. 
Justice Whittaker, approved the instruction 
against a challenge that it allowed a subjec- 
tive rather than objective test to show 
membership or affiliation. Mr. Justice Black 
dissented, declaring it unconstitutional to 
create a crime from the imposition of a “test 
oath.” Mr. Justice Douglas, joined by the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Black, criticized 
the majority for not following American 
Communications Association v. Douds, 339 
U.S. 382, which held that the non-communist 
affidavit requirement contemplated a belief 
in the illegal objectives of the Communist 
Party, and he concluded that the trial judge 
should have given an instruction requiring 
the jury to find the defendant’s connection 
with the Party to be a “relationship based on 
the illegal purpose or objective.” Also dis- 
senting, Mr. Justice Brennan wrote that the 
given instructions as to membership or af- 
filiation were “too free-wheeling and open- 
ended to be permissible descriptions of 
factual phenomena. 

The judgment was vacated and the cause 
remanded to the District Court for deter- 
mination whether F.B.I. notes of oral re- 
ports made to it by an informer had been 
destroyed before the trial and thus were 
not physically available under the Jencks 
Act, 18 U.S.C. 3500 (production of docu- 
ments), and whether information obtain- 
able from informers’ receipts for payments 
Was available to the defense by other means. 

Cramp v. Board of Public Instruction, 368 
U.S. 278 (1961): In this case the Court sus- 
tained a school teacher’s challenge of a 
Florida statute requiring all public em- 
ployees on pain of dismissal to sign an affi- 
Gavit stating in part “that I have not and 
will not lend aid, support, advice, counsel 
or influence to the Communist Party.” The 
opinion of the Court written by Mr. Justice 
Stewart held that the statute was so vague 
and ambiguous as to deprive the plaintiff 
of liberty or property without due process 
of law. It called attention to the fact that 
the is completely lacking in 
terms of objective measurement,” and that 
the vagueness was further aggravated where, 
as here, the statute in question operates to 
inhibit the exercise of individual freedoms 
affirmatively protected by the Constitution. 

Nostrand v. Little, 368 U.S. 436 (1962): 
This case involved a Washington statute re- 
quiring each state employee to swear that 
he was not a “subversive person”, defined as 
one actually seeking to overthrow, destroy 
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or alter the government by revolution, vio- 
lence or force. In a per curiam opinion the 
appeal was dismissed for want of a sub- 
stantial federal question. 

Mr. Justice Douglas in dissent pointed out 
that the Court’s disposition of the case es- 
tablished the fact that the appellants—pro- 
fessors at the state university—were entitled 
to a hearing before being dismissed for re- 
fusing to take the oath, but left unanswered 
the question of their First Amendment right 
of free speech. Noting that revolutionary 
alteration of government may be successfully 
accomplished through means other than 
those involving force, he indicated that it 
was arguable that “a ‘revolution’ that oper- 
ates through the route of constitutional 
amendment would ... be in keeping with 
our ideas of freedom of belief and expres- 
sion.” 

Russell v. United States, 369 U.S. 749 
(1962): In this opinion, dealing with six 
cases consolidated by the Court for deci- 
sion on a single point, the Court reversed 
conyictions for contempt of Congress be- 
cause the indictments failed to state the 
subject under investigation by the congres- 
sional subcommittees at the time of the de- 
fendants’ interrogation. 

Appellants were convicted under 2 U.S.C. 
192, which makes it a misdemeanor for a 
congressional witness to refuse “to answer 
any question under inquiry.” Two cases 
came in connection with hearings before sub- 
committees of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the other four from 
hearings held by the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. In every instance the indictments al- 
leged that the questions which the witnesses 
refused to answer “were pertinent to the 
question under inquiry,” but they failed to 
identify the subject under inquiry when the 
witness was interrogated. 

The opinion of the Court, written by Mr. 
Justice Stewart, noted that the congression- 
al debate on the statute originally enacted 
in 1857 showed that the courts were to deter- 
mine the preliminary question of pertinen- 
cy. The Court said that “the obvious first 
step in determining whether the questions 
asked were pertinent to the subject under 
inquiry is to ascertain what that subject 
was.” It stated that the sufficiency of an 
indictment is to be measured by two criteria: 
(1) it must “contain the elements of the 
offense intended to be charged, ‘and suffi- 
ciently apprise the defendant of what he 
must be prepared to meet,’” and (2) it must 
show “to what extent he may plead a former 
acquittal or conviction” in the event “any 
other proceedings are taken against him for 
a similar offense.” The indictments in ques- 
tion met the second criteria, but failed to 
meet the first in that they “failed to sufi- 
ciently apprise the defendant ‘of what he 
must be prepared to meet.’” The Court 
stated that the very core of criminality un- 
der 2 U.S.C. 192 is pertinency to the subject 
under inquiry of the question which the de- 
fendant refused to answer. What the sub- 
ject actually was, therefore, is central to 
every prosecution under the statute.... A 
cryptic form of indictment in cases of this 
Kind requires the defendant to go to trial 
with the chief issue undefined. It enables 
his conviction to rest on one point and the 
affirmance to rest on another. It gives the 
prosecution free hand on appeal to fill in the 
gaps of proof by surmise or conjecture.” 

The majority rejected the government's 
contention that the deficiency in the indict- 
ments could have been cured by bills of par- 
ticulars. It declared that it was a settled 
rule that a bill of culars cannot save 
an invalid indictment. “When Congress pro- 
vided that no one could be prosecuted under 
2 U.S.C. 192 except upon an indictment, Con- 
gress made the basic decision that only a 
grand jury could determine whether a person 
should be held to answer in a criminal trial 
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for refusing to give testimony pertinent to a 
question under congressional committee in- 
quiry. A grand jury, in order to make that 
ultimate determination, must necessarily de- 
termine what the question under inquiry 
was. To allow the prosecutor, or the court, 
to make a subsequent guess as to what was 
in the minds of the grand jury at the time 
they returned the indictment would deprive 
the defendant of a basic protection which 
the guaranty of the intervention of a grand 
jury was designed to secure. For a defendant 
could then be convicted on the basis of facts 
not found by, and perhaps not even present- 
ed to, the grand jury which indicted him.” 

In a separate concurring opinion, Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas stated that because of the sub- 
ject matter of the investigation, no indict- 
ment, however drawn, could. . . be sustained 
under the requirements of the First Amend- 
ment.” The Justice reasoned that “inquiry 
is precluded where the matter investigated 
is one on which ‘no valid legislation’ can be 
enacted.” Since the First Amendment pro- 
vides that Congress shall make no law 
abridging freedom of the press, the investi- 
gation was plainly unconstitutional. 

In a separate dissenting opinion, Mr. Jus- 
tice Clark criticized the majority, saying that 
by “fastening upon indictment forms under 
§ 192 its superficial luminosity requirement” 
the Court was impairing “the informing pro- 
cedures of the Congress by encouraging con- 
tumacy before its committees.” The Justice 
concluded by suggesting that perhaps the 
time had come to restore “the original prac- 
tice of utilizing the coercive sanction of con- 
tempt proceedings at the bar of the House.” 

In another dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice 
Harlan, joined by Mr. Justice Clark, charged 
that the majority ruling “unless confined to 
contempt of Congress cases bids fair to throw 
the federal courts back to an era of criminal 
pleading from which it was thought they 
had finally emerged....To me it seems 
clear that even under these cases [cited by 
the majority], decided long before Rule 7(c) 
[of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure] came into being, the ‘pertinency’ alle- 
gations of the present indictments would 
have been sufficient.” 

Silber v. United States, 370 U.S. 717 (1962): 
In this case the Court reversed a conviction 
based on an indictment identical to those 
held defective in the Russell case, supra. 

Gibson v. Florida Legislative Commission, 
372 U.S. 539 (1963): Appellant was the pres- 
ident of the Miami branch of the N.A.A.C.P. 
and custodian of its membership records. 
The legislative committee was investigating 
the possibility of Communist infiltration 
into the orgenization. Petitioner refused to 
produce the membership records, but he did 
volunteer to answer questions on the basis 
of his own personal knowledge of the mem- 
bership. When given the names and shown 
photographs of persons previously identified 
as Communists or members of Communist 
front or affiliated organizations, he said he 
could associate none of them with the 
N. AA. CP. Appellant's refusal to produce 
his organization's membership lists was 
based on the ground that to bring the lists 
to the hearing and to utilize them as the 
basis of his testimony would interfere with 
the free exercise of Fourteenth Amendment 
associational rights of members and prospec- 
tive members of the N.A.A.C.P. He was ad- 
judged in contempt by a state court and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
fined $1,200. The Florida Supreme Court 
sustained the conviction. 

The Court, Mr. Justice Goldberg writing for 
the majority, reversed the conviction. The 
Court saw the question as part of the con- 
tinuing “conflict between individual rights 
of free speech and association and govern- 
mental interest in conducting legislative in- 
vestigations.” It distinguished the case from 
Uphas v. Wyman, 360 U.S. 72; Barenblatt v. 
United States, 360 U.S. 109; Wilkinson v. 
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United States, 365 U.S. 399; and Bradin v. 
United States, 365 U.S, 431, all of which up- 
held the legislative right or inquiry. The 
Court said that these cases concerned “the 
witness’ own past or present membership in 
the Communist Party which supported his 
conviction. ... The very results in those 
cases were founded on the holding that the 
Communist Party is not an ordinary or legit- 
imate political party . . and that, because 
of its particular nature, membership therein 
is itself a permissible subject of regulation 
and legislative scrutiny. In the instant case 
however, it was not alleged Communists who 
were the witnesses before the Committee and 
it was not discovery of their membership in 
that party which was the object of the leg- 
islative inquiry. Rather, it was the N. A. A. C. P. 
which was the subject of the investigation. 

The Court noted that on the basis of the 
record neither the Miami branch nor the 
parent organization was a Communist orga- 
nization. On the contrary, the association 
had taken steps to keep Communists from 
being members as evidenced by the fact that 
since 1950 it had adopted resolutions barring 
Communists from being members. Thus, un- 
like the earlier cases, the Committee did not 
seek information as to whether petitioner or 
any other persons were members of the Com- 
munist Party; instead, the inquiry was di- 
rected toward making petitioner disclose 
whether other persons were members of the 
N.A.A.C.P., an admittedly lawful organization. 
Having failed to lay a foundation for its 
demands or to demonstrate a compelling gov- 
ernmental interest essential to support direct 
inquiry into the membership records, the 
Court concluded that it was an “unjustified 
and unwarranted intrusion” into the mem- 
bers constitutionally protected rights to free 
and private association. 

In a separate concurrence, Mr. Justice 

Black said that he would have rested the de- 
cision on the ground that the inquiry was 
“a direct abridgment of the rights of associ- 
ation of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and its mem- 
bers.” 
Mr. Justice Douglas in a concurring opinion 
declared that in his view, “government is not 
only powerless to legislate with respect to 
membership in a lawful organization; it is 
also precluded from probing the intima- 
cies . . . of such groups . . regardless of the 
legislative purpose sought to be saved.” 

Mr. Justice Harlan, joined by Mr. Justice 
White dissenting, said that he could see no 
distinction between a legislative investiga- 
tion of Communist infiltration of organiza- 
tions and Communist activity of organiza- 
tions. The dissent also found no serious con- 
stitutional question of interference with free- 
dom of association—the committee merely 
wanted to use the membership records as an 
aid to refresh the petitioner's recollection 
of N. A. A. CP. members. 

In a separate dissenting opinion, Mr. Jus- 
tice White said that the majority opinion 
represented a marked departure from Baren- 
blatt and that its effect would be to hamper 
effective legislative inquiry into Communist 
infiltration of legitimate organizations. 

Quinones v. Kennedy, 374 U.S. 469 (1963): 
Petitioner, an alien long resident in this 
country, was a dues-paying member of a 
club of the Communist Party in Los Angeles 
between either late 1948 and early 1949 or 
the end of 1950 and early 1951. The Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service ordered 
him deported under section 241 (a) (6) (C) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
66 Stat. 163, 204-204, 8 U.S.C. 1251 (a) (6) 
(C). The evidence at the hearing consisted 
solely of the testimony of two government 
witnesses, petitioner having chosen to in- 
troduce no evidence. 

The Court reversed the deportation on 
grounds that the government had not sus- 
tained the burden of showing that petitioner 
was meaningfully associated with the Party. 
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The case was controlled by Gulvan v. 
Press, 347 U.S. 522, 528 (1954), which held 
that deportability on the ground of Commu- 
nist Party membership turns on whether the 
alien was “aware that he was joining an or- 
ganization known as the Communist Party 
which operates as a distinct and active po- 
litical organization...” and Rowaldt v. 
Perfetto, 355 U.S, 115, 120 (1957) which held 
that an alien must have had a “meaningful 
association” with the Communist Party in 
order to be deportable. 

In an opinion written by Mr. Justice Gold- 
berg, the Court said that the evidence was 
“extremely insubstantial in demonstrating 
the ‘meaningful’ character of petitioner’s as- 
sociation with the Party, either directly, by 
showing that he was, during the term of his 
membership, sensible to the Party’s nature 
as a political organization, or indirectly, by 
showing that he engaged in Party activities 
to a degree substantially supporting an in- 
ference of his awareness of the Party's po- 
litical aspect. The Court refused to accept 
the government’s efforts to attach signifi- 
cance to petitioner's failure to produce or 
elicit evidence in his own behalf. Deporta- 
tion,” the Court said, is a drastic sanction,” 
and “a holding of deportability must there- 
fore be premised upon evidence. more 
probative than a mere inference based upon 
the alien’s silence.“ 

Mr. Justice White, joined by Mr. Justice 
Clark, Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice 
Stewart in dissent, stated that the Court 
should confine its decision to the issue of 
whether the Board of Immigration Appeals 
should have allowed petitioner to present 
evidence that he never personally advocated 
violent overthrow of the government by 
force and violence, rather than “resurrecting 
an issue supposedly settled in previous pro- 
ceedings,” i.e., whether the evidence shows a 
meaningful or voluntary relationship; that 
judicial review of a final deportation order 
under section 10 of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act is limited to whether administra- 
tive findings are supported by substantive 
evidence, 

Yellin v. United States, 374 U.S. 109 (1963): 
In this case, the Court, splitting 5 to 4, 
reversed petitioner’s conviction of contempt 
of Congress for refusing to answer questions 
put to him by the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. The Court held that the 
Committee failed to follow its own Rule IV 
by failing to give considerations to the ques- 
tion of whether public interrogation would 
injure petitioner's reputation and by failing 
to act on ihs request that he be interrogated 
in executive session. 

The Committee was engaged, in 1958, in 
an investigation of Communist infiltration 
in basic industry. One of its inquiries focused 
upon the steel industry in Gary, Indiana, 
where petitioner was employed. A request 
that his testimony be taken in “executive 
session without exposing witnesses to pub- 
licity” was denied by the Committee's staff 
director who, according to the Chairman, did 
not have the authority to take such action. 
Petitioner’s efforts to have the denial read 
into the record were cut short by the Chair- 
man. 

The Court said that Rule IV was quite ex- 
plicit in requiring that injury to a witness’ 
reputation be considered, along with danger 
to the national security and injury to the 
reputation of third parties, in deciding 
whether to hold an executive session. 

Mr. Justice White, joined by Mr. Justice 
Clark, Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice 
Stewart in dissent, said that since petitioner 
did not refuse to testify at the hearing on 
the ground that it was a public rather than 
a private session, he was not entitled at a 
later stage of the proceedings to rely upon 
the Committee’s failure to apply its execu- 
tive session rule; that although the Com- 
mittee took pains to ascertain the precise 
grounds upon which petitioner refused to 
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testify, he at no time mentioned Rule IV 
or the matter of an executive session or how 
his reputatiton might be injured in a public 
office 


American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born v. Subversive Activities Control 
Board, 32 L. W. 3361 (4/14/64), cert. granted 
32 L. W. 3377 (4/28/64): The following is 
a summary of the case in the United States 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit, 331 F. 2d 53 (1964). 

Petitioner’s principal activities have cen- 
tered around “the foreign born with con- 
siderable effect and attention given to the 
legal and propaganda defense of individuals 
involved in deportation and denaturaliza- 
tion cases.” Persons defended by petitioner 
included both members and non-members 
of the Communist Party. Concluding that 
petitioner served the purposes of the Com- 
munist Party and was substantially di- 
rected, dominated, or controlled by the 
Communist Party of the United States, a 
Communist-action organization and 
primarily operated for the purpose of giv- 
ing aid and support to such Communist- 
action organization,” the Board ordered it 
to register with the Attorney General pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act, 50 U.S.C. 786. 

The Court majority held that the Board’s 
findings were supported by a preponderance 
of the evidence. The registration require- 
ment attaches to incidents of foreign domina- 
tion and of operation to advance the objec- 
tives of the world Communist movement. 
The Court found support for its conclusions 
in that petitioner's executive secretary—the 
directing force in the organization—was se- 
lected for the post by authority of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party, his 
attendance at policy meetings of the Party, 
the vigorous support of him and the peti- 
tioner by the Party, identity of the objec- 
tives of the petitioner and the objectives of 
the Party, the similarity of Committee pol- 
icies and Party policies in related areas, the 
notable Party overtones of petitioner's ex- 
pression, and the direct involvement of Party 
members in a great portion of the petition- 
er's direct efforts. The Court concluded say- 
ing that all these considerations pointed to 
the fact that petitioner was a Communist 
front within the terms of the act. 

United States v. Communist Party, 32 L.W. 
8410 (5/26/64), cert. denied 32 L.W. 3423 
(6/19/64) : The following is a summary of the 
case in the United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit, 331 F. 2d 807 
(1964). 

The Subversive Activities Control Board 
entered a final order declaring defendant to 
be a Communist-action organization within 
the meaning of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, 64 Stat. 987, 50 U.S.C. 781-826, and 
ordering defendant to register and submit 
information concerning its affairs and mem- 
bership to the Board. Defendant refused to 
comply with the order, contending that the 
statutory information and registration forms 
required the signature of a natural person 
and that anyone who so signed would be 
admitting an incriminating association. De- 
fendant argued that to require it to register 
as ordered would abridge the fifth amend- 
ment privilege against self-incrimination of 
that person or persons required to sign the 
prescribed information and registration 
forms. Defendant was found guilty of failure 
to comply with the final order of the Board 
and fined $120,000. 

The court of appeals reversed, ruling that 
the officers of the Party were privileged not 
to sign under the 5th Amendment and that 
no liability should have attached to the 
Party by reason of their failure to do so. 
The court remanded the cause to allow the 
government an opportunity to present evi- 
dence that a volunteer was available for the 
Party who could sign the registration forms 
for it without fear of incriminating himself. 
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The court pointed out that active mem- 
bership in the Party had been held to be 
unlawful under the Smith Act, 18 U.S.C. 
2385. The Supreme Court, it said, has held 
that mere association with the Party presents 
sufficient threat of prosecution to support 
a claim of the privilege of self-incrimination. 
In the instant case, after the Board had en- 
tered a final order requiring registration and 
the validity of the order had been sustained 
by the Supreme Court, the Party’s officers 
wrote to the Attorney General on party sta- 
tionery, declining for fear of self-incrimina- 
tion to submit the forms or to authorize 
anyone to submit them. The letter was 
signed only with the Party seal. The Court 
held that there was a sufficient claim of the 
constitutional privilege by the officers. 

The government argued that the officers 
should nonetheless be required to sign, rely- 
ing on United States v. White, 322 U.S. 694 
(1944), wherein the Supreme Court held that 
an officer of an organization is not privileged 
to refrain from producing records belonging 
to the organization on the ground that they 
may tend to incriminate him personally. In 
holding that White was not controlling, the 
Court pointed out that the case furnished 
no authority for compelling an officer to 
identify himself as an officer, where the iden- 
tification, without more, would tend to in- 
criminate him. 

Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
v. Subversive Activities Control Board, 32 
L. W. 3410 (5/29/64), cert. granted 32 L.W. 
$444 (6/23/64): The following is a summary 
of the case in the United States Court of 
Appeals, District. of Columbia Circuit, 331 
F. 2d 64 (1964). 

Petitioner is an organization composed 
of former members of a fighting force called 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, a unit which 
fought on the side of the Loyalists during 
the Spanish Civil War. The Board found 
that the Lincoln Brigade was organized by 
the Communist Party pursuant to direction 
from the Communist International in Mos- 
cow to advance the Soviet cause in Spain, 
The Board also found that many, but not all, 
of the returning veterans were organized into 
the petitioner organization, under the direc- 
tion and control of the Party, and that it had 
been and was at the time of the report a 
Communist-front organization, being domi- 
nated by the Communist Party and rendering 
substantial aid and support to it. 

By way of preliminary the court pointed 
out that under section 3 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, 64 Stat. 987, 989, 50 U.S.C. 
782(4), a Communist-front organization is 
one that is directed, dominated or controlled 
by a Communist-action organization and 
whose primary purpose is to aid and sup- 
port the Party. Because of the change in re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, the court said 
that in determining whether a certain or- 
ganization should be required to register the 
Board must determine its nature in the 1950's 
orthereafter. Its prior history may of course 
be valuable evidential material, but the find- 
ing must be as of the time of the hearing or 
reasonably close to it—at the earliest, as of 
the time of the passage of the act or subse- 
quent thereto. Finally, a Communist-front 
organization must be directed, dominated 
and controlled by the Communist Party, not 
by mere members of that entity. Such con- 
trol, it said, is evidenced by acts of persons 
who are active in its management, direction, 
or supervision, or its representatives; the last 
being one who is authorized. 

After an extensive examination of the pe- 
titioner’s activities, the court concluded that 
in the light of all that had gone before, con- 
sidering the extent to which the manage- 
ment of the petitioner was dominated by 
representatives of the Party, and the extent 
to which it supported the Party, and the 
Party supported it, and its policies conformed 
to the policies of the Party, the Board was 
justified in concluding that upon the record 
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as a whole a preponderance of the evidence 
established that petitioner was, in the years 
immediately prior to the hearing, directed or 
controlled by representatives of the Party 
and operated primarily to aid and support 
the Party. 

Aptheker v. Secretary of State, 32 L. W. 3144 
(10/15/63), prob jur noted 32 L.W. 3204 
(12/3/63), argued 32 L.W. 3377 (4/21/64), 
decision 32 L.W. 4611 (6/23/64). In this 
case the Court ruled that section 6 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
64 Stat. 993, 50 U.S.C. 785, providing that any 
member of a Communist organization which 
has registered or has been ordered to regis- 
ter commits a crime if he attempts to use or 
obtain a passport, too broadly and indis- 
eriminately restricted the right to travel and 
thereby abridges the liberty guaranteed by 
the 5th Amendment. 

At the outset the Court noted that in Kent 
v. Dulles, 353 U.S. 116, 127 (1958), it had 
declared that the right to travel abroad is “an 
important aspect of the citizen’s ‘liberty’” 
guaranteed in the Due Process Clause of the 
5th Amendment. In that case it did not 
examine “the extent to which it can be cur- 
tailed” because it concluded that Congress 
had not conferred authority to deny a pass- 
port because of alleged Communist beliefs 
and association. In 1960 in the Communist 
Party case the Court upheld the registration 
requirement of section 7 but did not pass 
upon the “various consequences of the 
Party’s registration for individual members.” 
This case the Court concluded was one of 
first impression. 

Noting the severity of the restrictions 
under section 6, the Court found little merit 
in the government’s argument that they 
could be overcome by the simple expedient 
of abandoning membership in the organiza- 
tion. This meant in effect that a person 
might exercise his 5th Amendment right to 
travel only at the expense of surrendering his 
1st Amendment right of association, 

Section 6, the Court said, was unconstitu- 
tional on its face since its broad prohibition 
excluded relevant considerations such as the 
individual’s knowledge, activity, commit- 
ment and purpose in and places for travel. 
As a result, it went far beyond the evil sought 
to be prevented and invaded areas of pro- 
tected freedom. 

It said that section 6 applied to members 
who act “with knowledge or notice” that 
the organization is under a final registra- 
tion order. Notice as defined by the act con- 
sists of publication in the Federal Register. 
Thus, the terms of section 6 apply whether 
or not the member actually knows or be- 
lieves that he is associated with a Com- 
munist-action or Communist-front group. It 
also applied regardless of whether he knew or 
believes that he is associated with an orga- 
nization operating to further the aims of the 
world Communist movement. The provision 
clearly comprehends both knowing and un- 
knowing members, 

The Court further pointed out that section 
6 applied regardless of the member's degree 
of activity in the organization and his com- 
mitment to its purposes. It said that this in 
effect served to create an irrefutable pre- 
sumption that members allowed to travel 
would engage in activities detrimental to the 
United States. Other considerations ex- 
cluded by the provision were the purpose of 
the travel and the degree of security 
sensitivity of the area to be traveled. 

The government argued that the pro- 
hibition be sustained as applied to peti- 
tioners. This would be tantamount to re- 
writing the statute, the Court said, and 
would introduce an element of vagueness in 
the statute’s scope and applicability. 

In a separate concurring opinion, Mr. 
Justice Black said that he would not rest the 
decision on 5th Amendment due process 

ds. Rather, he would hold the whole 
Subversive Activities Control Act invalid as 
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a Bill of Attainder, as violative of the pro- 
cedural protections in the 4th, 5th and 6th 
Amendments, and as invading the Ist 
Amendment freedoms of speech, press and 
association. 

Mr. Justice Douglas in a te con- 
currence said that the right to travel could 
be barred save by war and other highly 
limited circumstances. 

Mr. Justice Clark, joined by Mr. Justice 
Harlan and Mr. Justice White, dissented. 
The dissent stated that in refusing to con- 
sider the constitutionality of the section as 
applied to petitioners the Court ran contrary 
to a long prevailing practice. Further, as 
applied to petitioners (Party leaders) the 
section was clearly constitutional, There was 
ample proof that they had knowledge of their 
association and believed in its aims. 

Nor was the section invalid on its face. 
Due process, it said, does not prohibit reason- 
able regulation of life, liberty and property 
and the remedy adopted by Congress was 
reasonably tailored to accomplish the pur- 
pose. The fact that all persons in a class 
may not engage in harmful conduct does not 
of itself make the classification invalid, 

Mayer v. Rusk, 32 L.W. 3283 (2/11/64), 
judgment vacated and case remanded 32 
L. W. 3443 (6/23/64): The judgment in this 
case was vacated and the case remanded for 
consideration in light of Aptheker, supra. 

Mr. Justice Clark, Mr. Justice Harlan and 
Mr. Justice White would have affirmed the 
judgment, 


HUMAN INVESTMENT ACT 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDER JacT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced legislation that 
would provide an incentive to American 
business to employ and train unemployed 
workers lacking needed job skills. Under 
my bill, employers would also be en- 
couraged to upgrade the job skills of the 
presently employed and provide im- 
proved job opportunities for such 
workers. 

The basic approach of the legislation 
is premised on the fact that the most 
effective job trainer has always been 
from the free enterprise economy. Busi- 
ness and labor have consistently been 
able to conceive and develop sound 
training programs which are superior 
in quality and without the inefficiency 
too often found in Government-operated 
programs. The legislation I have spon- 
sored would provide a tax credit for cer- 
tain specified costs incurred by an em- 
ployer and taxpayer for programs 
designed to train prospective employees 
for jobs or retrain current employees for 
more demanding jobs. 

The Johnson administration is faced 
with increasing problems with its Great 
Society programs because of its attempt 
to federalize vocational training and 
because of its refusal to utilize the 
demonstrated capabilities of our business 
community and of State and local gov- 
ernment in improving the job skills of 
our people. We have seen the Federal 
Government attempt to institute a mas- 
sive Federal job training program that 
has little regard for efficiency, effective- 
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ness, or economy. This has resulted in 
costly administration programs that fail 
to focus on the realities and needs of the 
problem. Let us recognize that there are 
alternatives to Federal programs and let 
us have the wisdom to enact them. 

Our Nation’s most valuable resource— 
its citizens—deserve jobs in free enter- 
prise, not Government enterprise, and 
we should encourage free enterprise to 
train our citizens. 

At the present time, we have approxi- 
mately 2 million jobs that are waiting 
and needing to be filled, and we are faced 
with having more than that number un- 
employed and many more underem- 
ployed. We must give greater attention 
to developing and upgrading the skills of 
our labor force so these vacant jobs can 
be filled. We must encourage much 
greater investment in our human capital. 

The legislation that I am sponsoring 
is a positive, practical approach to 
dealing with the problems of job oppor- 
tunities and job training that I have 
discussed. The proposed approach has 
advantages for employees, employers, 
and the public as a whole. It gives the 
employee an opportunity to upgrade his 
skill and his income; it gives the em- 
ployer the incentive to invest in his 
workers; and, as more workers are up- 
graded, it opens up more jobs for the un- 
employed, thus taking the later off the 
welfare rolls and giving them the oppor- 
tunity to become productive members of 
society. 

This is a practical program offering 
real hope for the unskilled, the unem- 
ployed, and the underemployed. Pre- 
vious Congresses have enacted legisla- 
tion granting tax incentive for 
machines—surely we can do no less for 
the skills of the human beings using 
these machines. 


INVESTIGATING UNDERWRITING 
POLICIES OF NATION’S AUTO- 
MOBILES LIABILITY INSURANCE 
CARRIERS 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 8, 1967, I introduced House Reso- 
lution 375 which, if passed, would pre- 
cipitate an investigation by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the underwriting policies of the 
Nation’s automobile liability insurance 
carriers. At the time of introduction of 
this resolution, I made no remarks to 
the House. Asa matter of fact, the only 
thing I have thus far done to generate 
any interest was to issue a press release 
in a perfunctory manner. 

The press carried only short stories 
with the possible exception of a paper or 
two within the congressional district 
which I represent. Nevertheless, the 
public response from the areas where 
mention was made of this proposal has 
been a little more than usual. Under the 
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circumstances, I feel inclined to take this 
opportunity to call to the attention of 
the House and the readers of the RECORD 
the problem which exists in regard to 
the underwriting policies of automobile 
liability insurance carriers. 

Many individuals are not eligible to 
acquire standard automobile liability in- 
surance because of their residence, oc- 
cupation or other reasons totally un- 
related to their driving records. There 
is apparently very little effort on the 
part of most liability carriers to judge 
applicants on their individual merits. 
Many applicants are automatically re- 
jected because of matters not related to 
their driving records. Living in the 
wrong neighborhood of a city or in the 
wrong part of a State will prevent one 
from getting liability insurance at stand- 
ard rates. Being too old, a recent divor- 
cee, a member of the Armed Forces, a 
waitress or being employed in a dozen 
or more “wrong” occupations may well 
have the same effect. 

I believe that the practice of penalizing 
people on their insurance premiums or 
refusing to write them without an exami- 
nation of the individual’s propensities, 
which may make him or her a bad risk, 
is grossly unfair. 

I would suggest to the Members that 
the article appearing in the New Republic 
of January 14, 1967, is very enlightening. 
I am not inserting it in the RECORD at 
this point since the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] did so on January 
26. This article gives many examples of 
the problem and points up the blackout 
in Appalachia as well as other areas. 

A very enlightening exposé appeared 
in the Courier-Journal and Times of 
Sunday, February 5, 1967, and I have 
asked unanimous consent that the full 
text of that news story appear at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

Last night in the Washington, D.C., 
Star, Sylvia Porter talks about the prob- 
lem of the elderly in acquiring automo- 
bile insurance even though they may 
drive only a few miles, seldom at night, 
and may have a spotless driving record. 
The content of that article will likewise 
follow these remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I am urging Members of 
the House to look closely at this situation 
and hope that other Members will feel 
inclined to join with me in like or similar 
proposals. 

“WRONG” NEIGHBORHOOD, JOB—AUTO INSUR- 
ANCE ARE BLACKLISTING MANY 
(By James S. Tunnell) 

You may be blacklisted by Kentucky's 
automobile insurance industry. 

You may live in the “wrong” neighbor- 
hoods of Louisville, Lexington, Covington- 
Newport or you may live almost anywhere in 
Eastern Kentucky. 

You may be “too old” or be a recent 
divorcee. 

You may hold the “wrong” job. You may 
be a member of the armed forces, a car 
salesman, a waitress, a musician, a theater 
employee or in any of a dozen other “wrong” 
occupations. 

If you are in any of these categories, the 
chances are you cannot buy new or addi- 
tional standard automobile liability insur- 
ance. 

The insurance industry, despite silence and 
occasional denials, has blacklisted huge sec- 
tions of the state. 
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Large numbers of Kentuckians have been 
classed as prohibited risks” because of their 
residence, their occupation and their 
morals—as well as their driving records. 

“Cancellations, nonrenewals and the drop- 
ping of insurance are definitely on the in- 
crease,” said S. Roy Woodall Jr., Kentucky in- 
surance commissioner, in a recent interview. 
He said the practice had increased especially 
sharply in the last year. 

These new restrictions plus an already low 
percentage of insured drivers have combined 
to make Kentucky a “leader” in the numbers 
of uninsured drivers. Only two other states, 
Georgia and New Mexico, are reported in one 
insurance study to have a higher percentage 
of uninsured drivers. 

An estimated 490,000 Kentuckians, about 
35 per cent of the state’s licensed drivers, 
today carry no automobile lability insurance. 
The Legislative Research Commission has es- 
timated that as many as 40 per cent of the 
Kentucky drivers carry no auto insurance 
of any kind. 

And yet four insurance companies, selected 
at random, have banned sales of automobile 
policies in about a quarter of Louisville. 

Most companies, insurance men say pri- 
vately, have blacked out great chunks of 
Eastern Kentucky, and some have ruled out 
the entire mountain area. 

Another company, a member of one of the 
10 leading insurance groups in Kentucky, has 
instructed its agents not to submit insurance 
applications from persons who work in any 
of 35 prescribed occupational groups. It also 
bars persons of poor moral“ character, aliens, 
students and others from buying policies. 

“Applications” from such groups, the com- 
pany’s underwriting guide instructs its 
agents, “will be declined.” 

Blackout maps, occupationally prohibited 
risks and other underwriting restrictions are 
common throughout Kentucky's $56 million- 
a-year insurance industry. The restrictions 
and exact locations of blacked-out areas dif- 
fer from company to company. But insur- 
ance men privately confirm that they are in 
wide use in the industry. 


ACTUAL CASES LISTED 


Cancellations and refusals to renew exist- 
ing policies are also reported on the increase. 
These are actual cases: 

A young Jefferson County housewife has 
her insurance canceled. She is not told- 
why. She inquires. A speeding ticket given 
some months before is the cited reason. Her 
driving record otherwise is spotless. 

A 77-year-old man is unable to renew the 
policy he has carried with his company for 
20 years. He has never had an accident, 
nor has he had a driving violation. He is 
merely told he is “too old” and is no longer 
an insurable risk. 

An independent agent, who declines to 
cancel several of his clients’ policies, is in- 
formed by the company that it has just 
canceled those policies plus dozens of 
others—nearly 50 in all. The agent appeals 
to the state Insurance Department, which 
under law can only reprimand” the com- 
pany. The cancellations stand. 

Such blacklisted people, an undetermined 
percentage of Kentucky's estimated 490,000 
uninsured drivers, have the following three 
choices: 

They may put themselves into the state's 
assigned-risk pool. Companies writing reg- 
ular policies here are required to write the 
assigned-risk policy for minimum amounts 
at a price of 115 to 250 per cent of the 
regular rate. Some 24,000 Kentuckians today 
have placed themselves into the assigned- 
risk pool. Ten years ago the number was 
12,000. 

The blacklisted may choose to buy insur- 
ance from the growing number of “speciality” 
companies which write insurance that regu- 
lar companies refuse to write. Their policies 
cost from 150 to 300 per cent of regular 
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policies. High risk companies today write 
4.7 per cent of Kentucky’s auto insurance. 
Five years ago their share was less than 1.7 
per cent. 

Finally, the blacklisted can remain unin- 
sured. Woodall and members of his depart- 
ment believe the number of uninsured is 
growing steadily, especially in the last two 
or three years. 

“Uninsured motorists are what worry us,” 
said Stanley B. Mayer, attorney for the Louis- 
ville Automobile Club. 

“Every time the rates go up a buck, some- 
body else drops out. Every time somebody 
is canceled or not renewed, there is an- 
other uninsured motorist on the road. It 
hurts everybody in the state.” 

Kentucky does not have compulsory insur- 
ance. Only two states—New York and Mas- 
sachusetts—have compulsory insurance laws. 

Under Kentucky law, proof of financial re- 
sponsibility is required only after a driver 
has an accident. But the driver usually 
buys insurance, for he knows that without 
it, a single accident in which he is at fault 
could wipe out his life savings. 

Probably the driver buys the minimum 
coverage the company allows him to buy: 
$10,000 coverage in the event he hurts one 
person physically (bodily injury liability); 
a maximum of $20,000 if he hurts two or 
more persons and $5,000 for damage to an- 
other’s property (property damage liability). 

With this coverage, the driver knows he 
will be relatively secure. 


FINANCIAL LOSSES GIVEN AS REASON 


Why then, if insurance is so desirable, is 
it increasingly harder to buy? And when it 
is bought, why is it increasingly harder to 
keep? 

The insurance companies give one basic 
reason for restrictive underwriting—mount- 
ing financial losses. 

The companies blame losses on ever rising 
claim costs; inflated hospital and repair bills, 
legal fees and jury awards. 

Give us adequate rates, the insurance com- 
panies say, and we will start writing insur- 
ance for the risks that are now considered 


marginal. 


RATE INCREASES MIGHT NOT HELP 


But others, including Commissioner Wood- 
all, have expressed doubt that a rate in- 
crease would necessarily mean a freer insur- 
ance market. Increases in other states, they 
say, have not always relaxed the market. 

Critics of the companies’ viewpoint say the 
villain is competition. 

“The insurance industry is engaged in an 
insane competition,” one insurance official 
said. “The companies are all fighting for 
the ‘cream,’ the top of the market, where 
losses are low and profits are high. They 
fight for that, and the buyer gets lost or 
crushed in the struggle.” 

NON-CANCELLATION LAW CONSIDERED 

Others say a helpful measure would be a 
non-cancellation law. 

The Insurance Department has indicated 
that it may ask for a law restricting the 
rights of companies to cancel policies. 

Under Michigan law an insurance company 
has the unlimited right to cancel a policy 
within two months of writing it but must 
cite a specific reason for canceling during 
the remainder of the policy years. 

But such a cancellation law does not stop 
a company from refusing to renew at the end 
of the policy year. Nor does it do anything 
to provide insurance for persons living in 
blacked-out areas or working in “proscribed” 
occupations. 

Your Money’s WORTH—DISCRIMINATION 

AGAINnsT ELDERLY Drivers 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

“I have a doctor's certificate as to my driv- 

ing ability but the insurance company re- 


fuses to renew my policy because of my age.” 
“I have not had an accident for 25 years, 
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but last year my auto insurance premium 
jumped from $150 to $220.” 

“After 65, auto insurance companies don’t 
want us anymore 

These are excerpts from letters received in 
recent months by the American Association 
of Retired Persons. The letters are strong 
evidence that mounting numbers of older 
drivers are facing cancellation of auto in- 
surance policies as they approach the age of 
65. Or they are facing the prospect of 
drastically increased premium rates as “sub- 
standard risks,” along with teenage hot- 
rodders and other accident-prone drivers, 
whether or not their actual driving ability 
merits such a classification. 

The evidence also is that as a result, older 
Americans are being forced on an increasing 
scale to turn to “high risk” auto insurance 
firms charging astronomical rates, and are 
becoming victims of insolvencies among 
these insurers. 

Until now, there have been few hard facts 
on the problem of discrimination against 
older drivers. But a survey of 200,000 el- 
derly drivers by the AARP has disclosed 
these statistics: 

Of those surveyed 40 percent said their 
auto insurance rates had been increased 
when they reached an arbitrary age limit, 
usually age 65. Ten percent reported that 
they had difficulty in getting the coverage 
they desired. Another 10 percent said they 
had been dumped into the state “assigned 
risk” pool, usually reserved for the small 
fraction of flagrant violators and other “high 
risk” drivers. 

Yet, the survey also showed that in many 
cases, elderly drivers may be better insur- 
ance risks than younger drivers. Only one- 
third of those questioned in the 65-69 year 
old age bracket said they drove more than 
9,000 miles a year and two out of five said 
they seldom or never drove at night. 

While many elderly citizens do have phys- 
ical or mental impairments making it unsafe 
for them to drive, the significant point is 
that millions do not have such impairments. 
Moreover, auto insurance at reasonable cost 
is vital to the elderly simply because their 
incomes usually are cut severely at retire- 
ment. And if they live outside the city, as 
millions do, a car may be their only means of 
getting to shopping centers and supermar- 
kets where prices tend to be lower than at 
small neighborhood stores. 

Moreover, a woman reaching the age of 65 
today can expect to live, on average, another 
16 years; and a 65-year-old man has a life 
expectance of 13 more years, these are long 
stretches of time in which to immobilize 
healthy, capable drivers. 

To help fill the auto insurance gap for the 
older American, a new insurance plan is now 
being endorsed by the American Association 
of Retired Persons, with premium rates based 
solely on the actual record of individual 
drivers. In addition, the AARP is develop- 
ing, with the National Safety Council, a 
“comprehensive program of driver and safety 
education which may enable older drivers to 
prove and improve their skills on the road,” 

Simultaneously, the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the National Un- 
derwriters Association are conducting a ma- 
jor computer study of the 65 and over age 
group to find out exactly how this group 
rates as insurance risks. 

Surely, if the auto insurance industry can 
succeed in distinguishing between safe and 
unsafe drivers at other age levels, it also can 
manage to sort out the safe from the unsafe 
among older Americans who want no more 
than a fair break based on their actual driy- 
ing records. 


AIR POLLUTION—REAL OR 
OTHERWISE 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, an occur- 
rence last week, involving testimony by 
an official of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, before a com- 
mittee of the other body—and its sub- 
sequent denial by the Department for 
whom he supposedly spoke—is a matter 
of serious concern to all Members of 
Congress. 

In the past few months, we have been 
showered with some powerful statements 
warning us of the dangers of polluted air 
in our cities—and even in certain “air- 
sheds” outside of metropolitan areas. 
Most of these dire warnings have ema- 
nated from the HEW, and almost with- 
out exception they have resulted in large 
scare headlines in newspapers. New 
York, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Phil- 
adelphia are some of the locations where 
this has occurred, and most recent is 
Washington, D.C. 

Last week, Mr. Smith Griswold, Chief 
of Enforcement for the National Center 
for Air Pollution Control of the Public 
Health Service, testified before a special 
hearing in the other body considering 
air pollution in the District of Columbia. 
The joint hearing was called by the 
honorable Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], who was honestly concerned 
and bothered by the startling claims he 
had been hearing from Public Health 
Officials about the threat to health that 
apparently had suddenly developed in 
Washington because of air pollution. 
Mr. Griswold did not disappoint those 
who were expecting sensational testi- 
mony. He stated unequivocally that 
Washington was the fourth dirtiest 
metropolitan area in the United States. 
He told the subcommittee that only New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit had more 
polluted air than the District of Colum- 
bia, and went on at great lengths to de- 
scribe the harmful effects of this pollu- 
tion. He also pinpointed the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. and Federal Govern- 
ment buildings as among the worst 
offenders. 

As might have been expected, the Pub- 
lic Health Service official’s charge re- 
sulted in large headlines proclaiming 
“Air Pollution Here Found Near Worst” 
in the Washington Post. 

The next day, however, Mr. Griswold’s 
charge was completely refuted by the 
HEW. Mr. Thomas F. Williams, head 
of legislation and public affairs for HEW, 
was compelled to issue a statement say- 
ing that, out of a study of 60 cities soon 
to be published, Washington ranks only 
38th in “particulates” or dirt in the air— 
a far different rating than Mr. Griswold 
had charged. Mr. Williams said that the 
Chief Enforcement Officer of the Na- 
tional Center for Air Pollution Control 
was “misinformed, mistaken and carried 
away.” He said that the “fourth dirti- 
est” estimate was Griswold’s personal 
estimate and was simply wrong.” This 
denial was given a two-column head- 
line in the Washington Star on Fri- 
day. It was reported near the end of an- 
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other story the following day in the 
Washington Post. The Post, however, 
which the day before had announced in 
large type on page 1 that air pollution 
here was near the worst anywhere, did 
not see fit to put a headline on HEW’s 
retraction. Unfortunately, one of my 
distinguished colleagues, the Representa- 
tive from Maryland [Mr. Gune], who 
has introduced a bill designed to control 
air pollution in the Washington area, 
quoted Mr. Griswold’s “fourth dirtiest” 
assertion in a speech on the House floor 
last week and inserted in the RECORD an 
editorial from the Washington Post com- 
menting on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with others of my 
colleagues in a determination that Amer- 
icans should not be forced to breathe air 
which is harmful to health. It is no 
secret that America’s most important 
fuel—coal—is of great economic im- 
portance to my constituents, and I con- 
sider it my responsibility to support leg- 
islation which is beneficial to the pro- 
ducers, transporters, and consumers of 
coal, I consider it an equal responsibil- 
ity, however, to support any necessary 
legislation to protect the health of the 
people of my district, as well as of the 
country. Thus, my comments are not 
in opposition to necessary steps to achieve 
and maintain an atmosphere which does 
not harm those who breathe it. I am 
very concerned, however, with what seem 
to be irresponsible statements by public 
officials aimed toward stirring up public 
fears and emotions and seeking the pas- 
sage of regulations and standards for 
clean air which may go well beyond any- 
thing necessary to protect the public 
health. 

Mr. Griswold’s unfortunate charges, 
which his own department was forced to 
admit was so far from the facts, do not 
contribute to achieving necessary clean- 
air goals. Instead, they confuse those 
laymen who look to the Public Health 
Service for advice and guidance and they 
raise doubts as to other statements which 
have been issued by this department in 
its nationwide campaign to encourage 
the passage of air pollution control reg- 
ulations which would seriously restrict, 
or in some cases even ban, the burning of 
coal and heavy fuel oil. 

In public statements, HEW officials 
have said that in large metropolitan 
areas the sulfur dioxide in the atmos- 
phere would be dangerous to health if it 
existed in more than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent parts per million, 99 percent of the 
time on a 24-hour basis. ‘This extremely 
low figure has been challenged by other 
scientists, and some have even said that 
they have no proof that sulfur dioxide in 
the air has ever proven detrimental to 
health at all. The American Conference 
of Governmental Industrial Hygienists 
in May 1966, adopted threshold limit 
values for airborne concentrations of 
substances. These were published with 
the statement that: 

They represent conditions under which it 
is believed that nearly all workers may be 


repeatedly exposed day after day without ad- 
verse effects. 


The threshold limit values for sulfur 
dioxide under these conditions was put 
at 5 parts per million by the governmen- 
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tal industrial hygienists, or 50 times the 
so-called safe level being urged by HEW 
on a 24-hour basis. Admittedly, these 
two figures are not exactly comparable, 
but they certainly raise a serious ques- 
tion as to the validity of the very low level 
urged by HEW. Iunderstand that HEW 
officials, themselves, have admitted in 
talks with fuel representatives that the 
0.1 p.p.m. does not represent a “‘proven” 
figure, but instead is a “judgment” figure 
on the part of PHS doctors. 

I can only hope that the judgment is 
more accurate than the judgment of 
Mr. Griswold, who stated unequivocally 
that Washington was the fourth dirtiest 
city in the Nation and then admitted, ac- 
cording to the press, that his statement 
was based on his own observation of the 
rate at which his household draperies got 
dirty. 

With these very large uncertainties 
existing as to whether very strict pollu- 
tion limits—particularly of sulfur di- 
oxides—being trumpeted throughout the 
Nation by HEW are really justified, it is 
absolutely mandatory that the public, 
and particularly those responsible for 
establishing local pollution abatement 
regulations, be well aware of the eco- 
nomic chaos which could follow their 
adoption. Mr. John Gardner, Secretary 
of HEW, has stated that reducing sulfur 
oxides in the ambient air in New York 
would require a ban on the burning of 
coal containing more than 0.2 percent 
sulfur and of fuel oil of more than 0.3 
percent sulfur. In Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, he has said, it would be neces- 
sary to ban coal with more than 0.4 per- 
cent sulfur. 

In effect, this literally means the 
banning of coal entirely, since practi- 
cally no coal exists in its natural state 
with a sulfur content this low. Both 
the industry and the Government are 
working to develop several processes for 
eliminating sulfur oxides from the flue 
gases when coal is consumed as a fuel. 
I understand some of these processes are 
promising, although they have not yet 
been proven in large-scale pilot plants, 
and there is still a question as to whether 
or how much they would increase the 
cost of operating plants with coal. Nev- 
ertheless, scientists and engineers believe 
that one or more of these processes will 
have been proven practical and become 
commercially attractive and available in 
4 or 5 years. 

It is absolutely essential to the Nation 
that technology for removing sulfur 
from coal-burning plants is achieved, 
because we simply do not have alternate 
fuels to replace the great and growing 
demand for coal. Even with the fast 
growth of nuclear powerplants in the last 
several months, the AEC itself does not 
suggest that atomic power can begin to 
fill the growth needs for electric power 
for many years to come. Likewise, our 
natural gas supplies are limited and 
even the gas industry insists they cannot 
take on the task of supplanting coal in 
electric powerplants. Thus, the Nation 
must develop ways to use its coal and to 
use it in a manner that will not create 
a pollution in the air that is harmful to 
its citizenry. I am glad to see that 
the coal industry itself recognizes these 
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facts. It has recently published a state- 
ment of position, entitled Clean Air and 
Plentiful Fuel: The Nation Must Have 
Both—The Goal of the Nation’s Coal In- 
dustry.” It is my hope that our public 
officials and members of the fuel- 
burning, transporting, and consuming 
industries can work together to achieve 
these desirable ends. They will not be 
achieved, however, if Government offi- 
cials insist on widespread adoption of 
control regulations before the technology 
to permit fuel users to comply with them 
is developed. And they will not be 
achieved in an atmosphere created by 
such irresponsible statements as the 
Chief Enforcement Officer of HEW’s Na- 
tional Center for Air Pollution Control 
made before the Senate committee last 
week. 


TRIBUTE TO REAR ADM, HOWARD A. 
YEAGER 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE, Mr, Speaker, all Kansans 
were shocked last Sunday when they 
read of the tragic fire at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center which took the 
life of Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager, 
commandant of the 9th Naval District. 

These Kansans join with me today in 
paying a final tribute to Admiral Yeager, 
a native son, born in Chapman, Kans., as 
he is laid to rest in Annapolis, Md. 

Admiral Yeager was one of the heroes 
of World War II. He was a top expert 
on amphibious warfare and served in key 
battles in both World War L and the 
Korean war. 

It was Admiral Yeager who gave the 
command to fire the signal shot opening 
the Normandy invasion in France, June 
6, 1944. He was executive officer of the 
U.SS. Nevada at the time. Later he 
played a major role in the landings by 
marines on Iwo Jima and Okinawa in 
the Pacific. 

Admiral Yeager, who was to have re- 
tired April 1 after 44 years in the service 
of his country, was a hero to the last. 
He died saving his invalid wife. 

Our hearts go out to Mrs. Yeager, who 
is still in critical condition, and to their 
son, Lt. Howard B. Yeager, a Navy sup- 
ply officer, carrying on the family tradi- 
tion of naval service. His brother Don is 
also an officer in the Navy. The ad- 
miral’s step-mother, Mrs. Mabel Yeager, 
and his aunt, Mrs. Fred H. Retschlag, are 
residents of Topeka, Kans. 

The Yeager name is a proud and hon- 
ored one in our Navy’s history. The 
brave deeds and the courageous leader- 
ship of Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager will 
long be remembered. 


CORRECTING THE US. TARIFF ON 
PAPER INDUSTRIES MACHINERY 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
to correct the U.S. tariff on papermak- 
ing machinery. Under the Tariff Act of 
1930, the U.S. import duty on this class 
of machinery was 35 percent ad valorem. 
In trade agreement negotiations the 
United States has repeatedly reduced 
this rate of duty until today it stands 
at the level of 7 percent for most items, 
10 percent for a few others, and 13% 
percent for certain parts used in paper- 
making machinery. 

Mr. Speaker, 21 of our Nation’s 217 
plants engaged in the manufacture of 
paper industries machinery are located 
in the State of Pennsylvania. These 
plants employ nearly 1,500 workers at 
an annual payroll of about $10 million. 
The United Engineering and Foundry 
Co. of Pittsburgh is active in this indus- 
try and has been outstanding in this 
field. 

The essence of the industry’s problem 
is this: Imports now account for more 
than 5 percent of the U.S. market and 
the imports are continuing to increase 
at a rapid pace. At the same time, the 
U.S. industry's share of the world ex- 
port market is sharply decreasing. It is 
therefore evident that the American 
manufacturers are not competitive with 
foreign producers who enjoy a variety of 
cost advantages. 

Even though the foreign producers 
have a competitive advantage, the for- 
eign countries in which they are located 
impose tariffs and frontier taxes whose 
combined impact on U.S. exports is three 
times or more the level of U.S. duties 
collected by the United States on imports 
of the foreign article. 

My bill would partially restore the duty 
on paper industries machinery to the 
level of 20 percent. This would still be 
quite a bit below the statutory rate of 
35 percent. On the other hand, the 20- 
percent rate would be equal to the lowest 
of the combined tariff and tax rates in 
effect in foreign countries. 

The principal foreign producers of 
paper industries machinery are located 
in Canada; West Germany, France, and 
Italy in the Common Market; and the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland in the European Free Trade As- 
sociation. The combined effect of the 
duties and taxes imposed by these coun- 
tries range from 20 percent in West Ger- 
many to 48 percent in France. 

Between 1962 and 1966 and the first 
11 months of 1966, U.S. imports of paper 
industries machinery increased from $7 
million to $25 million. During the same 
period, exports dropped from $83 million 
to $55 million. Our balance of trade, 
which was favorable to the tune of $76 
million in 1962, dropped sharply to a 
favorable balance of $30 million for the 
first 11 months of 1966. The $45 million 
loss in our trade balance in 4 years illus- 
trates the severity of the competitive 
impact of foreign production in our 
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Mr. Speaker, last year I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 1018 ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
the administration should take advan- 
tage of the “open season” for the with- 
drawal of tariff concessions under article 
XXVIII of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Every 3 years the 
member countries of GATT have the 
right to withdraw or modify their tariff 
concessions. This occurs by reason of the 
fact that under GATT the tariff conces- 
sions have a firm life of 3 years and 
are automatically renewed at 3-year pe- 
riods except for items withdrawn or 
modified during the 6-month period 
prior to the renewal. 

The United States could have modified 
the tariff on papermaking machines to 
put it on a parity with the lowest level 
of tariffs and frontier taxes imposed 
abroad on U.S. exports of this machinery. 
The executive branch chose not to do 
so on the stated ground that there was 
“no compelling reason” for them to do 
so 


The facts to which I referred are com- 
pelling reason enough for the most hard- 
ened bureaucrat to act on behalf of 
American industry and American em- 
ployment. In the span of 4 years im- 
ports tripled, exports declined 30 percent, 
and our balance of trade suffered the 
severe jolt of losing $45 million. In addi- 
tion to these distressing trends, the for- 
eign countries who enjoy the fairly open 
access to our market at a 7-percent rate 
of duty are much more restrictive in the 
access which they allow our papermaking 
machinery by the combination of border 
charges which they impose ranging from 
20 to nearly 50 percent. 

Elemental principles of fair play and 
a concern for the jobs at stake in this 
industry should have been accepted as 
sufficient reason by the executive branch 
for the exercise of an unquestioned right 
to modify these duties. Since the execu- 
tive branch chose not to take this oppor- 
tunity, notwithstanding the earnest re- 
quests which had been made by more 
than 20 members of this U.S. industry for 
such assistance, there is no choice but 
to introduce legislation which would ef- 
fect the necessary change in the duty. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my strong hope that 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means will schedule early hearings on 
this legislation. Surely justice to this 
U.S. industry by this legislation should 
not be delayed by usual argument that 
such action would violate U.S. commit- 
ments under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Since the executive 
branch had full opportunity and strong 
requests to act and to do so, it should 
not now object to congressional consid- 
eration of this problem. Fairness and 
justice requires prompt action by the 
U.S. Congress. 


VANDALISM IN THE EVERGLADES— 
II 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year the director of the national 
parks system told a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs that the Corps of Engineers, who 
plan to remove a barrier that protects 
Everglades National Park from inunda- 
tion with destructive salt water, actually 
has the responsibility to provide for fresh 
water protection in the park. Mr. Hart- 
zog said that he and the Secretary of 
Interior intend “to do everything in our 
power to see that this mandate of Con- 
gress is carried out.” 

Referring to the earthen plug in a 
structure that separates salt water from 
the fresh water that flows into the Ever- 
glades, Mr. Hartzog said: 

The Corps of Engineers have taken the po- 
sition that they ought to remove the plug 
and then be allowed to carry on experiments 
to see what will happen. This is almost like 
examining the corpse, because once you have 
a salt water environment there, it does not 
do a great deal of good to start flushing it 
with fresh water again. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know by 
what authority the Corps of Engineers 
presumes to tamper with management 
of a national park, but I would hope that 
every Member of Congress objects to the 
plan to determine by trial and error the 
fate of a natural endowment which be- 
longs to all America. I trust that you, 
too, would consider vandalism in the 
Everglades to be nothing short of sac- 
rilegious. 

I have recently placed in the RECORD 
a statement by Roger W. Allin, superin- 
tendent of Everglades National Park, re- 
flecting some of the true values of this 
tropical haven. Under consent already 
granted, I present herewith the second of 
a series of three lucid descriptions of the 
iy and of the dangers now confront- 
ng it: 


THREATS TO EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 


(Address by Roger W. Allin, Monroe County 
Aubudon annual meeting, Key West, Fla., 
April 29, 1966; Izaak Walton State Con- 
vention, Miami, Fla., May 14, 1966) 

As a former Izaak Walton League member 
and one who has had the pleasure and honor 
of spending considerable time fishing and 
camping and talking to your conservation di- 
rector Joe Penfold, I know first hand that 
you are not alone concerned with fishing but 
that your interest and direction are broadly 
based on all conservation issues. And so 
today I wish to discuss with you and urge 
your support for a topic which while it does 
have direct application to the continuing 
availability of sport fishing, fishes and suit- 
able aquatic environments, is of extended 
scope and thus makes but limited specific 
note of these resources and opportunities. 

But first I will discuss fisheries. As you 
know the offshore and coastal waters of Ever- 
glades National Park, and incidentally half 
of the park is water, provide the brackish 
estuarine environments which produce this 
fishermen’s paradise (University of Miami 
estimates 200,000 anglers caught 2.4 M pounds 
of fish in the park during the 1963-4 season) 
and is the source of the multimillion com- 
mercial fisheries as well. 

These waters are nursery grounds for the 
menhadden (which supports by far the great- 
est fishery of the United States), the black 
mullet (which supports the biggest food fish 
landings in Florida), the spotted sea trout 
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(the overwhelming favorite of anglers of 
coastal Florida), snook, tarpon, red drum, 
mangrove snapper, pompano and of course 
the valuable pink shrimp. Most of these 
species spawn offshore, but the young and 
juvenile stages soon move into the estuarine 
waters to feed and escape predation. Of 
course the adult of the pompano and the 
trout remain in the estuarine environments 
into adulthood. Continued flows of fresh 
water into and through the park, thence into 
this estuarine environment is essential to 
maintain the proper ecological balances not 
only within terrestrial portions of the park, 
but within the aquatic portions of the park 
as well. Research studies done by the U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and the Uni- 
versity of Miami show beyond any doubt that 
the pink shrimp fisheries are critically de- 
pendent upon proper degrees of salinity and 
it is possible to make biological inference 
that our commercial saltwater fin fishes and 
sport fisheries are equally dependent upon 
the productivity of brackish water zones and 
suitable saline conditions. Such conditions, 
of course, are regulated by the inflow of fresh 
waters. Let me make perfectly clear to you, 
that the nationally famous, I imagine I could 
almost say world famous, sport fisheries of 
Florida Bay are in a large part dependent 
upon the quantities and quality of fresh 
water which flows through Everglades Na- 
tional Park. Thus the water management 
practices and developments which occur out- 
side but surround the park will have direct 
bearing upon our and your commercial and 
sport fisheries. Now, let’s examine what 
some of these threats to the park are: 

A good deal has been said in the last sev- 
eral years about the Everglades water prob- 
lem. The park’s efforts to get water from 
the Lake Okeechobee drainage (operated for 
flood control purposes by the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers) through the conservation areas 
(operated by a local flood control district) 
and into the park has received nationwide 
attention, The national indignation which 
resulted from what the public believed to be 
waste and mismanagement of water—one of 
our most important natural resources—quite 
correctly demanded a new release schedule of 
the water controlling agencies so that the 
continued existence of Everglades National 
Park would be guaranteed. 

You perhaps already have heard that such 
an accord has been reached. It is an interim 
agreement which will be in effect until per- 
manent solutions to our now chronic water 
problems can be found. Under it the park 
will receive variable quantities of water 
ranging from 140 c.f.s. to 1000 c.f.s. (2,000 
acre feet per day) depending upon water 
stages in lake Okeechobee. 

While every acre foot of water which can 
be supplied under this agreement will be of 
benefit to us the agreement does not guar- 
antee us water in times of drought—when 
we would need it the most—nor, of course, 
it does not mean that the biological situa- 
tion has yet returned to normal and that 
the birds and alligators and fishes have been 
so simply restored to their former abund- 
ance. The last four years of drought have 
caused a significant loss of wildlife and, in 
some areas, possibly extensive changes in 
habitat which may yet have far reaching in- 
fluences on biotic balances. Simple life 
forms can recover, providing there is suffi- 
cient brood stock, in a period of a year or 
two, but many of the longer lived forms 
such as alligators and some of our unique 
and rare birds may take years to recover to 
their former population densities. In fact, 
it may be several years before we are even 
able to determine the extent of impairment 
to some of our life systems. 

But even with the interim program of 
water release in effect, and assuming that 
nature's extraordinary capability to fill pop- 
ulation vacuums and restore complex bal- 
ances of nature to carrying capacity condi- 
tions will restore our wildlife, there remain 
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several other serious, immediate threats to 
Everglades National Park and the wildlife 
and wilderness values it contains. One of 
these ensues from the Corps of Engineers 
present Everglades National Park and South 
Florida Water Management study program. 
Until the Corps of Engineers has completed 
their study, in late 1967, and we have had 
an opportunity to evaluate their recommen- 
dations in situ we will not know precisely 
what major decisions the park may be facing. 

However, we do know, for example, that 
under consideration is 1.) a west side barrier 
damming the rivers, streams and sloughs 
of the Shark River and Whitewater Bay 
drainages, 2.) the placement of a myriad of 
low-head dams throughout the interior of 
the park, and other schemes. While per- 
haps it is inappropriate to anticipate their 
recommendations concerning these possibil- 
ities I wish to flatly state that construction 
of such devices within the park would be 
contrary to all etsablished policies and prin- 
ciples of the National Park Service, and in- 
cidentally, would have a grievous impact 
upon the interior and offshore fisheries of 
the park. 

Thus, it may well be that your national 
park and its resources will again become a 
matter of grave concern two or three years 
hence, when the Corps report is being con- 
sidered at the congressional level. 

With this brief review of the more com- 
monly known “Everglades water situation“ 
which has been preoccupying our attentions 
for so long a time, I wish to take this occa- 
sion to inform you more fully of several 
other threats to the preservation of Ever- 
glades National Park—the Lake Okeechobee 
topic is but one of five very serious prob- 
lems which we are facing today in protect- 
ing this very unique and wonderful area for 
the use and enjoyment of this and future 
generations. 

The four other threats are: 1.) The South 
Dade project (and particularly the salinity 
problem of C-111 which is an element with- 
in this project); 2.) The Southwest Dade 
project and the possibility of introducing 
pesticides and other pollutants into the park 
from this area; 3.) The drainage and salinity 
intrusions resulting from rapid development 
of Collier County and its effect upon the 
northwest and central portions of the park; 
4.) The population explosion coupled with 
the new age of affluency which will make 
internal demands upon the park and thus, if 
not provided for, could impair the quality 
of the area and the level of experience we 
will be able to afford the visiting public. 

Let me tell you in more specific detail about 
these threats. 

SOUTH DADE 


This plan calls for a system of canals to 
accelerate agricultural and urban use of the 
South Dade area by draining interior waters 
into Biscayne Bay and Barnes Sound. It 
will provide for up to 500 c.f.s. of drainage 
when available, to the park into Taylor 
Slough. This project would unfavorably act 
upon natural water regimes and flows from 
the Homestead vicinity into the southeastern 
portions of the park, and because of antici- 
pated increased agricultural use of these 
lands and rapid run-off, might cause pesti- 
cide and other pollutant difficulties and thus 
would adversely affect the park. 

However, the single element of major cur- 
rent concern is the construction of C-111 
and the placement of salinity control struc- 
tures within that canal. Under present con- 
struction plans the lower eight miles of this 
canal will allow uncontrolled intrusion of 
sea waters to move inland towards the park 
and Homestead. The canal will also ac- 
celerate run-off of fresh water during the 
rainy season (thus reducing timely fresh 
water flows into the park). It will induce 
encroachment and recharge of sea water into 
the Biscayne Aquifer during those times in- 
terior fresh water levels are low. 

That the recently completed salinity con- 
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trol structure is located on the legally 
adopted salt barrier line is not disputed. 
We but point out what appear to be the 
affects of this project and ask that corrective 
action be taken before the plug is removed. 
This problem is critical because present plans 
provide for removing the plug in C-111 with- 
in the next few weeks. We see no reason 
why this plug has to be removed until need 
for drainage and/or barge traffic is im- 
minent. 

The canal will also provide a direct avenue 
through which sea waters can move inland 
and inundate park and other lands during 
the spring and storm tide periods, thus 
causing a build up of salts in the soils, a 
resultant grass kill and biotic change in the 
South Dade vicinity. 

I think you can readily grasp the rami- 
fications of what such contamination of 
agricultural and domestic water supplies 
would mean to people and crops in this part 
of south Florida, as well as to the main- 
tenance of existing life forms, both flora and 
fauna, within Everglades National Park. If 
you question the effects of salt water on vege- 
tation I invite you to drive down Highway 1 
and look on both sides of the road as you 
approach Long Sound; you will observe what 
one relatively short period of salt water inun- 
dation has already done to the hammocks 
and vegetation in this area. Then reflect 
for a moment what destructive effect this 
has had upon associated wildlife forms. You 
might also consider whether, within the 
many millions of dollars being spent on 
projects such as these, ($170,000,000 for Cen- 
tral and Southern Florida Flood Control 
Project) greater attention should not be 
given to saving from careless destruction— 
our Nation’s natural resources. 

SOUTHWEST DADE 

This project was also proposed to permit 
agricultural development and removal of 
surplus rain waters. Two pumping stations 
(with a combined capacity of 3,000 second 
feet) will discharge water from the north 
portion of the drainage area into the Upper 
Shark River drainage of Everglades National 
Park; gravity feed canals will provide flows 
into Taylor Slough from the south portion 
of the drainage. 

The service’s major concern here is that 
in order to save the park from being de- 
watered, as occurred in the Okeechobee 
drainage, we have indicated our wish to re- 
ceive those waters which have traditionally 
flowed into the park from this area. Our 
concern now is that the water quality might 
be sufficiently altered as to make this water 
undesirable from a biological standpoint. 
The use of pesticides could make surface 
waters flowing into the park lethal to aquatic 
organisms residing within the park, or killed 
insects might very likely be water-borne into 
the park and when ingested by fish, birds or 
animals would cause the slow but inevitable 
building-up of lethal doses of poison within 
the issues of the consuming wildlife. You 
know, of course, that some pesticides such as 
DDT can be ingested in very low, fractional 
quantities, but once ingested they are not 
broken down or disposed of by the body, and 
remain until debilitating effects such as re- 
duction of fertility and impairment of body 
functions occurs or lethal levels are reached 
and the animal dies. Such incipient poison- 
ing is very difficult to detect and prove un- 
less exhaustive specific research is under- 
taken on a continuing basis. This, I regret 
to say, the service is in no position to under- 
take at this time and if we were, it would 
pretty much be a case of closing the barn 
door after the horse was gone. 

Pesticides are only one of several pollutants 
which might have deleterious effects upon 
our flora and fauna, Every fertilizer, used to 
excess and washed into the canals could have 
an undesirable effect upon fish and wildlife 
populations in the park, by causing or con- 
tributing to population explosions of para- 
sites, creating temporary conditions of 
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anoxia, or giving rise to gelatinous masses of 
algae which could choke our smaller water 
courses and fields of everglades sawgrass, 
thus upsetting not only hydro norms but 
biological balance as well. 


COLLIER COUNTY 


Those of you that have recently driven 
through or flown over Collier County know 
of the very rapid development occurring in 
that area. These developments have been 
made possible by and have given rise to ad- 
ditional drainage which I am sure will in the 
very near future effect water flows into the 
northwest portion of Everglades National 
Park similar to those recently experienced in 
the Shark River Slough. Drainage canals are 
also permitting salt water intrusions into 
the south Collier County area giving rise to 
problems similarin nature and scope to those 
being created by C-111. 

While these developments are not yet ex- 
plosive in immediate effect upon the park, 
channel work in the Fahkahatchee Strand 
vicinity will certainly have a regrettable ef- 
fect upon resources considered by many to 
be of national significance, and ultimately 
will have strong bearing upon the fresh 
water-salt water regimes within the north- 
west park. 

TIMP 

We must, at last, take cognizance of the 
population explosion and the dismaying im- 
pact upon our social order resulting from 
increased time, income, and mobility in an 
ever expanding and more afluent society; 
of the consumptive uses of our lands due to 
the expansion of our cities and industry; the 
miles of asphalt and concrete of our extend- 
ing road systems, the lack of attention we 
have shown to the waste by-products of our 
civilization. We must take note of the in- 
creasing urbanization and the social and 
psychological needs of our populations who 
live within the metropolitan centers and who 
are loving our parks to death by visiting 
them in ever increasing numbers. In man’s 
search for solace, in his efforts to escape from 
the asphalt jungles, the concrete caverns, the 
congested ugliness of urban environments, 
he has forced the Nation and the Park Service 
into a critical period of recreation concern, 
and we are today at the threshold of decision 
and of opportunity. 

Within 35 years our population will rise 

to nearly 350 million people, about twice our 
1960 figure, and during the same period the 
national per capita disposable income will 
rise from $1,470 to $4,100, paid vacations will 
average 3.9 weeks rather than the present 
2.0 weeks, and the average work week will 
shrink from 39 hours to 32 hours and that 
the number of cars will treble. These fac- 
tors will create within the adult life of our 
children demands for park and recreation 
areas of at least three or four times that of 
today. It has been estimated that for some 
kinds of areas, i.e., wilderness and seashores, 
demands may be ten times greater than 
today. 

We will have to provide for these people 
but it is obvious that we cannot preserve 
and protect the crown jewels of our Nation 
by meeting the annually, ever-increasing de- 
mands by means of greater and greater in- 
ternal development. We would soon destroy 
the very resources we are charged with pro- 
tecting, we would run out of park, and long 
years before that we would deny the public 
the quality of experience they have come 
to expect from national park system areas. 

Killing the golden goose will not answer 
this problem. 

Another alternative which is often sug- 
gested is that we could restrict attendance. 
But, if we are to serve the public—Govern- 
ment’s only function—we cannot do so by 
excluding them from areas under our ad- 
ministration. Let me restate a basic service 
concept; the primary justification for the 
national park system lies in its capacity to 
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provide enjoyment and quality outdoor ex- 
periences to the using public. 

As I have said, in 34 years we will be faced 
with four million people wanting to enjoy 
Everglades National Park (unless some 
catastrophic occurrence reduces either our 
attractions or the Nation’s population). 

The only solution to serving this burgeon- 
ing mass of humanity that wants an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the glories of our natural 
resources is to support the efforts of gov- 
ernment—at all levels—to acquire more 
areas so that these pressures can be dispersed. 
I suspect even this won’t be enough, and 
additionally the Service some day—possibly 
soon—will be faced with coming up with 
new management techniques and perhaps 
even new concepts and policies of adminis- 
tration in our effort to satisfy our dual 
responsibility or protecting the resources 
while providing for public use. 

Public support will be needed. I suggest 
to you that this is an appropriate discussion 
for your table, for your clubs and public 
forums. 

As an addendum to this topic I wish only 
to point out that within the park are about 
94,000 acres of privately-owned land and 
water. The inappropriate or exploitive use 
of these lands is a constant source of concern 
to us. With your support we could embark 
upon a successful program of acquiring a 
little of these inholdings each year. 


VALUES 


At this juncture you might possibly be 
saying to yourselves, “Is it worth the effort?” 
Let me categorically affirm that it is!! Ever- 
glades National Park is best known, of course, 
as a colossal exhibit of biology. It contains 
163 species of birds many of them rare and 
endangered species (roseate spoonbill, great 
white heron, bald eagle, pink and wood ibis, 
noddy and sooty terns) a great varicty of 
tropical fish (snook, tarpon, and shrimp) 
and many unusual wildlife forms (alligators, 
crocodiles, manatee, otter) and vegetative 
types (royal palm, mahogany, mangroves). 

But it is equally important because it pro- 
vides a few precious, unspoiled acres in which 
Man can seek sanctuary and gain inspira- 
tion for his mind and uplift for his soul. 
It is an area of natural beauty in lovely 
contrast to the ugliness and congestion of 
our concrete jungles and miles upon square 
miles of manmade urban blight. 

It thus provides a place for people to get 
away from the mental poverty created by a 
lack of open space. This kind of poverty is 
more debilitating than the lack of money— 
it warps peoples’ minds and breeds social dis- 
order and moral decay. Our parks, because 
of their natural beauty, are culturally im- 
portant in determining the quality of our so- 
ciety and in raising the environmental levels 
of mankind. They are prime laboratories for 
scientific study from which we may learn of 
our interdependencies upon other life with- 
in the fabric of nature. They are quality at- 
tractions which bring generally unrecognized 
dollars to businessmen over a wide area. 
For example, in 1965, Everglades made a con- 
tribution to the local economy which has 
been estimated at over eleven million dollars, 
and this value is increasing at 11 percent per 
year. Additionally there are employed over 
200 people within the park and we have fur- 
ther employed 164 man-years of contractual 
labor in building the 19 million dollar Fed- 
eral investment we have within the park. 
We also provide areas for people to actively 
participate in healthful outdoor activity. 
Last year Everglades National Park had 226,- 
000 boaters most of them fishermen; over 
100,000 campers; as well as the thousands of 
picnickers and bird watchers. As a final 
value, our parks reflect the personal esteem 
we place on our civilization and way of life. 
This is a response to intellect and indicates 
our appreciation of God's handiwork, Parks 
are living symbols of our American personal- 
ity and because of some of our better quali- 
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ties are a source of inspiration for all the 
world to see. 

These are some of our values. They are 
worth protecting and saving. They are worth 
your effort to respond and throw back these 
threats to Everglades National Park. In 
summary, we are not alone concerned with 
the dedication of some acres of land or water, 
or with the preservation of trees and wild- 
life or just the saving of open space. We 
are concerned with the conservation of man 
and his quality of life. This worthy purpose 
warrants your utmost attention and action. 


URGENT NEED TO REPEAL LEGIS- 
LATION SUSPENDING THE IN- 
VESTMENT TAX CREDIT AND THE 
ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 
ALLOWANCES 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Burke] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
last October at the urging and insistence 
of the administration, the Congress en- 
acted legislation to suspend the 7-per- 
cent investment tax credit and the ac- 
celerated depreciation allowances on 
buildings. At that time, many persons 
thought the legislation should not be 
enacted—evidenced by the number of 
Members who voted against the meas- 
ure. Today, it is even more evident that 
this legislation should not have been en- 
acted. 

Be that as it may, the important thing 
now is for us to take action to strike this 
undesirable legislation from the statutes 
at the earliest practicable time. Thank- 
fully, the administration has come to 
realize its mistake. Thus, I welcome the 
President’s message to the Congress of 
March 9 recommending the restoration 
of the business incentives—the 7-percent 
investment tax credit and the accel- 
erated depreciation allowances. 

One of the prime objections raised 
against suspending the investment tax 
credit and accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances last fall was the substantial 
timelag that would exist between enact- 
ment of the legislation and its economic 
effects. Generally, many months elapse 
between a business decision to expand 
and the time that new equipment is in- 
stalled or a building is constructed thus 
adding to productive capacity. Business 
firms plan their capital investments far 
in advance, in many cases a year or 
more, before the actual outlay of funds. 
Therefore, the economy may change sig- 
nificantly between the time legislation is 
enacted and the time that its effect is 
felt on the economy. Unfortunately, our 
experience over the past 6 months has 
borne out this justifiable apprehension. 

We have just begun to see the effects 
of the suspension of the investment tax 
credit and accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances. According to a recent survey 


conducted in January and February by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Department of Commerce, busi- 
ness investment in new plant and equip- 
ment is expected to amount to about $63 
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billion for the year 1967. This represents 
less than a 4-percent increase over the 
level of 1966 in comparison to increases 
of nearly 17 percent last year, 15 per- 
cent for 1965, and 14 percent for 1964. 
These increasing business investments 
provided a strong impetus to sustaining 
our economic growth. It contributed 
measurably to our increased employ- 
ment, higher personal income, rising cor- 
porate profits, added revenue at all levels 
of government, and innumerable other 
economic rewards. 

This recent survey also showed that 
business executives indicated that they 
expect to spend even less for new plant 
and equipment, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, during both the first and the sec- 
ond quarters of this year than they did 
during the fourth quarter of 1966. This 
is an actual decline in business invest- 
ment expenditures—not a slowdown. 
Furthermore, these executives stated 
that now they expect to spend even less 
this year than they did when surveyed 
3 months earlier. Here for the first time 
since the beginning of 1963, we have a 
reversal in the anticipated level of busi- 
ness capital expenditures. Another dis- 
turbing aspect of the suspension of the 
tax credit and the accelerated deprecia- 
tion, one that we have not heard much 
about, is the effect it has had on small 
business. An article in the February 
issue of the Department of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business expressed it 
this way: 

The sharpest adverse impact of the sus- 
pensions was reported by firms with assets 
of less than $5 million. In the manufactur- 
ing and commercial groups, these small com- 
panies account for the bulk of the reported 
reductions in capital programs. 


Business investment expenditures have 
a very strong influence on the economy 
as a whole. Business capital expendi- 
tures create demand for basic materials 
resulting in added sales to suppliers, they 
enlarge demand for labor thus increas- 
ing employment which results in rising 
personal incomes providing for greater 
personal consumption demands to justify 
the additional productive capacity. 

Furthermore, business investment leads 
to improved industrial tools and the ap- 
plication of improved technology pro- 
vides more efficient processes. These 
increase the amount of goods available 
to the American public and enhance our 
competitive position in the international 
markets. Also, the investment tax credit 
provides an incentive for investment in 
U.S. businesses vis-a-vis investments 
abroad. Naturally this helps our critical 
balance-of-payments problem. 

Mr. Joel Barlow, last fall, in testi- 
mony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee concerning the proposal to 
suspend the investment tax credit stated 
it this way: 

The slowdown in modernization and re- 
placement during the suspension period and 
beyond will mean higher cost, higher price 
production, further handicapping United 
States industry in competing for world mar- 


kets. 
The result will be continued deterioration 


of our balance of payments situation. 


Today, our economy is in a state of 
transition. Sales of many durable goods 
such as automobiles, TV’s, appliances, 
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have fallen off. In general, industrial 
production has leveled off in recent 
months. The average weekly hours of 
work of industrial production workers 
has declined. For the months of De- 
cember and January the average weekly 
hours of work for production workers 
was less than 41 hours. This is the first 
time that average weekly hours worked 
for 2 consecutive months have been less 
than 41 hours since the fall of 1964. 

Our economy is still strong, but unfor- 
tunately it is the public sector, govern- 
ment spending, that is showing an 
increase, not the private sector. Our 
economic way of life is based upon an 
expanding free enterprise economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that we 
should take action to provide a stimulus 
to our private sector of the economy by 
repealing the legislation suspending the 
investment tax credit and the acceler- 
ated depreciation allowances so that the 
American public will continue to reap the 
rewards generated by a free economy. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
cast their respective votes in favor of 
this legislation today. 


UNPENITENT 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terest of dispelling any continuing reser- 
vations about the question of whether 
House action in excluding Adam Clayton 
Powell was or was not warranted, I call 
attention to an excellent editorial in the 
Washington Evening Star of Wednesday, 
March 15, pointing out that Adam Clay- 
ton Powell himself willfully continues to 
defy American institutions. 

Powell now publicly states that if they 
jail him for contempt in New York, the 
people of Harlem would not let him stay 
in jail for long. 

This is the talk of anarchy, not civilized 
society. But whatever it may be, it 
serves to illustrate the fact that the many 
problems with which Mr. Powell is faced 
have been brought upon him by himself. 
He has invited them and now chooses to 
take them beyond the point of no return. 

The editorial follows: 

OUTRAGE, CONTINUED 

Anyone who harbored the wan hope that 
the loss by Adam Clayton Powell of his cher- 
ished congressional seat might have taken 
some of the wind out of the former repre- 
sentative’s flamboyant sails should forget it. 
Each day brings fresh evidence that Powell's 
ability to outrage the sensibilities of reason- 
able men—and his delight in doing so—re- 
mains undiminished. 

This Powell-style effrontery reached un- 
precedented heights at his latest Bimini 
press conference, conducted jointly with his 
admirer, the former comedian Dick Gregory. 
The two men, tossing the conversational ball 
back and forth, developed a comparison be- 
tween Adam Clayton Powell and Jesus Christ. 

It began with Powell's announcement that 
he would stage a triumphant return to Har- 
lem on “Palm Sunday, the day of victory.” 
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He added that he would “bring along my 
Bimini disciples ... but I won't be riding 
the foal of an ass.” Gregory spoke up: “If 
Adam is arrested on Palm Sunday, crucified 
on Good Friday, I'll bet that when the ofi- 
cials go to get him on Easter morning, they 
would find he is not there but that he had 
risen.” 

Reporters at the scene noted that conver- 
sation was carried on in a joking vein. The 
humor eludes us. 

Not content with blasphemy, the Rev. Mr. 
Powell went on to challenge the authority of 
the state to carry out the contempt of court 
warrant that makes him liable to arrest at 
any time. If the state should carry out the 
order, Powell said, “the people of Harlem” 
won't let him stay in jail very long. 

A New York appeals court has just refused 
to stay the order for Powell's arrest. Even 
so, there still may be fine questions of state 
law involved in the decision of whether or 
not to arrest him if he goes ahead with his 
plan to appear on Sunday. New York au- 
thorities will unquestionably study the mat- 
ter carefully before making a final decision. 

But one factor that must not be given any 
weight in the decision is Powell’s thinly- 
veiled incitement to riot. If it is legally 
right to arrest him, the arrest should be car- 
ried out. And if Powell's former constituents 
should take him up on his suggestion, all 
force necessary to maintain order should be 
promptly applied. 

Any other course of action would amount 
to the capitulation of the state of New York 
before Powell’s blustering threats. And if 
that should indeed happen, the consequences 
to the district, the state and the nation 
could be an irreversible approach to the brink 
of disaster, 


HALPERN BILL TO UPGRADE POSTAL 
SALARIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Hr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
postal service is unquestionably one of 
the most important services provided by 
the Government, and its employees are 
among our most valued public servants. 

In fact, post office workers serve us so 
well that we have come to take them for 
granted. As a result, for far too long 
a time they have been underpaid. 

At a number of levels in the Post Office 
Department, salary levels are not com- 
parable with those in industry. The 
Congress should waste no time in elim- 
inating these inequities. 

For that reason, I am introducing a 
bill today similar to one introduced by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
DANIELS], a member of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, to raise 
the salary levels of all postal workers in 
levels 1 to 5 to the next highest level. 

This will help to express our apprecia- 
tion for loyal and dependable service in 
the most useful, and most effective 
terms—more money in the pay envelope. 

There is another kind of recognition 
which is important in maintaining the 
loyalty and dependability of all Govern- 
ment employees, including the postal 
workers. I refer to recognition of their 
rights to present grievances through 
employee organizations. 

A bill to provide for such grievance 
machinery has been introduced by the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] 
also a member of the Post Office and 
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Civil Service Committee. Today, I am 
introducing a similar measure, the Fed- 
eral Employee Labor-Management Act 
of 1967. 

Title I of the bill contains these decla- 
rations of policy: 

Participation of employees with man- 
agement, through employee organizations 
or unions in decisions which affect them, 
contributes to the effective conduct of the 
public business. Therefore, strong dem- 
ocratically run employee organizations 
or unions are in the public interest and 
their development should be encouraged 
by lawful means. 

The right of officers or representatives 
of a union or organization of Govern- 
ment employees representing the em- 
ployees of a department or agency or 
subdivision of such department or agency 
to present grievances in behalf of their 
members without restraint, coercion, in- 
terference, intimidation, or reprisal is 
recognized and encouraged. Violation of 
such right on the part of an administra- 
tive official shall be cause for his suspen- 
sion or removal or such other punitive 
action as the head of the department or 
agency may deem advisable. 

I trust that this bill will also be 
moved on its way toward passage with 
as little delay as possible. It is a neces- 
sary improvement in governmental per- 
sonnel relationships. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF DISSENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Wotrr] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, somewhere 
in the notes of one of Shakespeare’s plays 
the rebelliousness of youth is explained in 
terms of “the habits of the European 
cuckoo.” We are told that “it is a bird 
that does not build a nest, but lays its 
eggs in the nests of smaller birds; and 
when the young approach maturity they 
devour their parents.” I have heard this 
reference used recently to describe the 
emerging generation. They do not seek 
to devour us, but they do seek to destroy 
much of what has become familiar to 
us. They reject our policies. They have 
no patience with our customs. They 
have jettisoned our sexual mores for a 
code of their own. They rebuke us for 
our wars. They do not believe in our 


But the actions which accompany this 
disillusionment in some are more disturb- 
ing. Their disregard of rules leads them 
to delinquency. Their disbelief in our 
God leads them to atheism. And in- 
creasingly, their unhappiness with our 
way of life leads them to suicide. From 
year to year there are riots at the uni- 
versities. Hundreds of young men re- 
fuse service in our Armed Forces. In- 
stead of sports, some turn to LSD and 
narcotics. They drink and smoke at an 
earlier age. They seem unaware of the 
potentialities which they carry within 
their bodies, for pregnancy among teen- 
agers is many times what it was just a 
few years ago. 

In short, many of the younger gen- 
eration seems to reject the standards by 
which we learned to live. The challenge 
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is all the greater because the emerging 
generation seems more dissatisfied and 
— disruptive than any recent genera- 

n. 

When we look about for reasons, our 
first suspicion is most likely the correct 
one: that these youngsters were born in 
a cradle of change, and our management 
of affairs has been incapable of coping 
with the change. 

No other culture has known such 
change in technology. While the horse 
and buggy are within our memories, we 
have also seen flights to the stars. Mod- 
ern knowledge about human relations 
causes us to shift our social customs al- 
most day by day. Relations between 
nations are so volatile that our diplomats 
are often left shadowboxing with pol- 
icies that are no longer of consequence. 

And while rapid change in the rules 
makes all rules seem arbitrary, and 
therefore violable, the action of govern- 
ment seems behind the times. There is 
a tremendous backlog because yester- 
day’s problems were not disposed of. 
The consequence of this neglect is that 
today’s task is more than merely to pre- 
pare us for the future. It is, first of all, 
to bring us smackup to the present. 

The impatience of the young, with our 
way of doing things, is not difficult to 
understand. Their impatience with our 
way of life is the consequence of our 
own doing. It represents a conflict 
within our own bosoms which we our- 
selves had before they were born. It is 
simply this: We fail to live up to many of 
our ideas, and compromise our ideals. 

We teach the young one thing; we 
practice another. We assert to them we 
are fighting for freedom in Vietnam, yet 
we make slight effort to secure it for 
our own people in Mississippi. We 
preach love of our neighbor, and are in 
the process of killing him. We claim 
that we are a democracy, yet we know 
that the great mass of people have no 
control over the policies which directly 
affect their lives. 

Such a way of living is bound to affect 
the young. It is bound to make them, 
when they have acquired more of the 
tools of protest, to raise up, and to re- 
mind us of what we have taught them. 

Then, is there an answer to this pro- 
test? Can we lead the young to under- 
stand our policies; agree with our wars; 
believe in our God? For instance, Viet- 
nam seems to them an unnecessary in- 
dulgence in brutality. Simply the hor- 
ror of war suggests to them that it is an 
activity in which we ought not be en- 
gaged. To what device can we resort to 
cause them to adopt another perspective? 
Plato tells us that future generations 
should be prepared for war in a special 
way: 

The children who are to be the future 
warriors should be taken to the battlefield 
and, like young hounds, made to taste the 
blood of the dying. 


But there is no place in the modern 
world for the barbarian which this pro- 
cedure would produce. We must turn 
away from the great philosopher for the 
answer to the challenge of the emerging 
generation. We must turn instead to 
the art of government. 

I believe the answer to our problem 
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lies in the character of government we 
have. My own view of the role of gov- 
ernment most capable of meeting the 
challenges of the emerging generation 
is akin to that expressed by the Econo- 
mist magazine in its April 21, 1962, issue 
as the government it preferred to see in 
power in Britain. 

The Economist stated: 

This paper has always believed that the 
party which would make the best govern- 
ment for Britain is the one most likely to 
foster the reformer’s zeal, to be willing to 
probe down to the roots of every stalk of the 
national life and to cut and graft wherever 
an improvement can be seen; its whole im- 
pulse is to favor the party which comes near- 
est to having nothing timid or tepid, nothing 
cautious, and not too much that is merely 
judicious in its policies. It prefers a govern- 
ment that is willing to be audacious in ac- 
cepting and welcoming and pursuing change. 


Only by such a vital government shall 
we live up to the ideals we have taught 
our young. 

But the young have taught us, and we 
must stand ready to continue to learn. 
Youth at times guides us and provokes 
us to action. The sit-in movement which 
provided the greatest current for change 
in this generation was begun by college 
students in North Carolina. The young 
today determine the decisions of many 
investors as to the spending of billions of 
dollars. And they have been in the van- 
guard of protest against many aspects of 
the recent war. 

That is why we have much to learn 
from dissent, and from the protesting 
young. They offer us alternatives to 
what we have come to accept. Some- 
where between what we have settled on 
as right and what the young offer us, we 
will find the truth. 

In time of war, there tends to be less of 
toleration of this right to protest. Some 
expect conformity to be the rule. Dis- 
agreement and dissent are often cited as 
treason. We observed this tendency dur- 
ing the Korean war. We gave it the 
name of McCarthyism. 

Investigations are converted to inquisi- 
tions. Neighbors become suspect. Dem- 
agogs become the representatives of 
the people. In the process we forget why 
we cherish the American way of life. We 
forget that a schoolboy could tell us: 
that the American way of life is freedom, 
above all a life in which there is freedom 
of speech. That is not the purpose of the 
state to suppress that freedom. It is the 
purpose of the state to protect it. 

When we consider our experience with 
our democracy, we understand more 
clearly why we can never endanger the 
right of dissent. We know that nothing 
that is created by man is perfect. This 
is true of an idea as well as of a machine. 
We know that it is the natural tendency 
of men to believe that the ideas which 
they adhere to are the right ones, and 
that those who are opposed to them are 
wrong. But refiection will tell us that 
we cannot be sure how right we are, and 
whether more experience or a better un- 
derstanding of the facts will cause us to 
accept as right the opinions we have 
carar rejected. As John Stuart Mill 
said: 

We can never be sure that the opinions 
we are endeavoring to stifle is false opinion. 
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There is no process of reasoning nor 
no machine that can be devised that can 
tell us with absolute certainty what is 
the right policy at any particular time. 

That is why we must protect the right 
of dissent. That is why we must con- 
tinue to listen to protest. 

And that dissent is needed now more 
than ever. The science of propaganda 
has progressed with technological devel- 
opment. The molding of public opinion 
has now become an art. The concentra- 
tion of the means of production and the 
fact that large accumulations of capital 
are needed to carry on successful news- 
papers, TV, and radio has a tendency to 
affect the circulation of ideas. And the 
answer we give to this type of challenge 
is bound to affect the fate of our democ- 


racy. 

It is not likely that the right to dissent 
will be punished in the near future. 
There is always the danger that there 
will be extra-legal compulsions, as oc- 
curred during the time of McCarthy. 
But there is little likelihood that statutes 
will be written prohibiting it, or that 
our courts will disallow it. Therefore 
there will be little need to feel that if 
one dissents he will be under penalty. 
There will not be a rule to guide us in 
how much we can dissent, or how we 
should go about it. Some people believe 
that there ought to be a standard for the 
guide of all behavior; but there never has 
been a means devised which could regu- 
late the right of freedom of speech with- 
out the risk of destroying that right. 
No rules will be set down to guide our 
actions regarding it. Therefore there 
will be nothing to guide our actions with 
regard to that right except our own 
judgment. 

In many cases where there are no rules 
there are some who would act recklessly. 
Because they have absolute freedom, they 
flaunt that freedom. They abuse it. 
They use it unfairly merely because they 
know they will not be punished. When 
the Vice President of the United States 
spoke at Stanford University recently, 
students walked out in protest. When 
he left the building to get into his auto- 
mobile, his automobile was surrounded 
by a larger collection of students who 
began to shout insults and bang upon the 
vehicle with their fists until it had sped 
out of their reach. 

The Government is aware that there 
are very strong views in this country re- 
garding the war in Vietnam. These views 
have been widely aired. The Govern- 
ment has taken them into account and 
made decisions. Naturally these deci- 
sions cannot meet 100 percent of individ- 
ual views. 

What distinguishes one nation from 
the totalitarian state is that there is 
always a forum for airing any views. 
There is always an opportunity to debate 
any subject. There is always a means 
of expressing one’s feelings, no matter 
how strong these feelings are—whether 
in the newspapers or through other 
media, or by resort to the polls. 

But often this right is abused because 
the manner in which it is exercised is 
left up to each individual’s discretion. It 
was abused at Stanford because the stu- 
dents did not care to exercise their right 
of dissent responsibly. 

CXITI——440—Part 6 
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The Congress, and I am sure, the ad- 
ministration, wants to hear from young 
America. We want to borrow of its 
imagination. We want to continue our 
dialog with them so that we shall for- 
ever be fresh, forever be able to question 
each assumption before we shall ulti- 
mately arrive at a decision. 

But once a government is elected, we 
expect the allegiance of all of the people 
because the people have participated in 
the process by which the government 
came to serve the nation. Once a policy 
is cast, there must be confidence in the 
decisions reached. There is no demand 
for conformity. But there must be obedi- 
ence to the laws. No one demands 
silence. But we must not have violence 
and insult. There may be disagreement 
with our policy. But that disagreement 
must be expressed with dignity. It can 
be expressed in debate, and registered 
at the polls. 

The young are not here to devour us. 
They are here to mold the future— 
whether by their dissent now, or by the 
undertaking of their duties tomorrow. 
Our sympathy with their disillusionment 
and our understanding of their dissatis- 
factions will give us a clearer perception 
of the proper course of action. This Na- 
tion must lean upon them heavily. 

But the young on their part must re- 
member that the best advocacy of a point 
of view is a passionless statement, not an 
emotional outburst. The use of violence 
and insult indicates more clearly than 
anything that one lacks a convincing 
argument. Responsible dissent to any 
policy is not criticism for its own sake; 
nor the pretense of anger which covers a 
childish snicker; nor the fun involved in 
harassing a public official. Constructive 
dissent usually makes some attempt to 
offer solutions. It usually offers the rea- 
sons why it believes the prevailing policy 
is wrong, and why an alternative policy 
should be pursued. 

The young people of this country have 
a contribution to make. And that con- 
tribution must not be made with reckless 
abandon, but only after mature consid- 
eration. For the decisions that are made 
today will affect their lives tomorrow. 
And if a harmony can be established in 
our thinking, we can solve the difficulties 
which confront us now so that tomorrow 
we can take up the burdens that confront 
us then, freed at last from the problems 
of today. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the subject 
on which I have spoken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 


THE NEW HOMEOWNERSHIP PRO- 
GRAM FOR LOW-INCOME FAM- 
ILTES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentlewoman from Missouri 
(Mrs. SULLIVAN] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted to find in the President’s mes- 
sage this week on urban and rural pov- 
erty that he had used the vehicle of this 
message to announce the release of $20 
million of special housing assistance 
funds to initiate the new FHA program 
of homeownership for very low income 
families which was enacted in the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1966. 

This means the program can begin im- 
mediately. The new law sets aside a $20 
million revolving fund from the Federal 
National Mortgage Association’s special 
assistance, or below-market interest rate 
fund, to enable nonprofit organizations 
to buy and rehabilitate deteriorated older 
housing, for sale—at only 3-percent 
mortgage interest—to families in the 
same income levels as those eligible for 
public housing or rent supplements. 

This new program marks an important 
breakthrough in our efforts to provide 
good housing and better neighborhoods 
for low-income families. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I can be pardoned 
for taking special pride in this new home 
ownership program for low-income fam- 
ilies which is often described as “Mrs. 
SULLIVAN’s program.” Because of the 
Pioneering work in this novel field of 
housing assistance by a civic-minded 
group in my community—the Bicenten- 
nial Civic Improvement Corp.—which 
had been dependent entirely on private 
funds, I became intensely interested in 
devising some new form of Government 
assistance which would enable that group 
and other private nonprofit corporations 
to undertake a much broader program 
to rehabilitate existing homes for sale 
to low-income families. 

This new program will provide that as- 
sistance and, Mr. Speaker, I want per- 
sonally to thank my colleagues, of both 
parties, on the Housing Subcommittee 
and the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee for their sympathetic cooperation 
in helping me to translate my objectives 
into a going new program which I think 
has tremendous potential for good in 
cities throughout the country. 
PIONEERED BY CIVIC AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

IN Sr. LOUVIS 

The legislation grew out of a St. Louis 
experiment which pointed the way, and 
which has achieved impressive success 
through the enthusiastic participation of 
many private citizens and groups in the 
community. It was originally launched 
by two highly respected St. Louis priests 
who had been working with the very 
poor in an area near one of our biggest 
problem public housing projects. Fa- 
ther John Shocklee and Father Joseph 
Kohler conceived the idea of inspiring 
highly motivated families to help, with 
their own spare-time labor, in restoring 
some old houses which were structural- 
ly sound but had become slums. One 
of our savings institutions, the Pulaski 
Savings and Loan, helped with the fi- 
nancing of these houses. The family 
which had helped restore a house then 
moved into it as a buying-owner. It was 
an imaginative approach, but requiring 
all kinds of guidance and constant su- 
pervision, and it was a tremendous social 
welfare success. The families which are 
buying these homes take tremendous 
pride in the new status this program 
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gives them and a fierce sense of determi- 
nation to keep the property in good con- 
dition and improve the neighborhood. 

This was the beginning of what is now 
to become a nationwide pilot program 
under the act we passed last year and the 
funds just released by the President in 
his message to Congress. 

Before the idea could be translated 
into law, however, many people had to 
provide technical assistance and know- 
how. The staff of the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency from the very beginning 
coordinated the effort, which started 
with a conference which I set up in my 
office in St. Louis in 1965 between offi- 
cials of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion here in Washington, staff members 
of the Housing Subcommittee, and the 
civic leaders who had pioneered the St. 
Louis experiment. All of these people 
working together developed the technical 
details of what later became section 
221(h) of the National Housing Act. 

Specifically, the new program author- 
izes extremely liberal financing, at a 3- 
percent interest rate, for the rehabilita- 
tion of homes in blighted neighborhoods 
and their sale to families whose incomes 
are so low they could not otherwise afford 
homes of their own. We all know the 
value of homeownership and its im- 
portance in the American way of life. It 
gives a family a special pride in the con- 
dition of the home and the neighbor- 
hood; it helps to give them security; and 
it gives them a vital stake in the com- 
munity. 

REHABILITATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS AND ALSO 
OF PEOPLE 

Families not able to finance home pur- 
chase have usually been forced to live in 
rundown neighborhoods, often paying 
exorbitant rents for inadequate dwelling 
units. However much such families 
might desire better living conditions, 
they have too often been left at the 
mercy of absentee slum landlords, with 
no incentive to try to improve the con- 
dition of their own units or to work to 
improve the neighborhood, because that 
would almost always bring further rent 
increases they could not afford. This 
new program offers great hope to these 
families and will help to achieve two 
objectives. First, it will provide better 
homes in better—and stable—neighbor- 
hoods and the advantages of homeown- 
ership to families now unable to achieve 
this status through normal financing. 
Second, it will help the entire commu- 
nity by improving older neighborhoods 
and arresting the progress of blight. 

The $20 million limit on this new pro- 
gram was written into the act because 
it is a new approach and we felt it was 
advisable to try it out on an experimen- 
tal basis to see if changes or improve- 
ments were needed in a broader law. 
There is little doubt, however, that this 
program fills an important gap in our 
housing legislation and that it represents 
a start on a much-needed new approach. 

Mr. Speaker, in this new program we 
will be encouraging local initiative 
through community-minded citizens 
working together to develop programs 
not only to provide decent housing for 
low-income families but also to under- 
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take programs to improve family life. 
It will help these groups rehabilitate not 
only neighborhoods but also people. 
That has been the experience in St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea of using Federal 
funds to help very-low-income families 
to find decent housing is certainly not 
new—we have been doing that ever since 
the Housing Act of 1937, but most of 
the programs we have enacted in that 
area have been directed to the creation 
of rental housing. Families somewhat 
above the public housing income level, 
and upper-income families, too, have 
had the advantages of numerous Fed- 
eral laws since the first years of the New 
Deal to assist them in buying homes at 
reasonable interest rates, through FHA 
mortgage insurance, and those who 
owned homes during the depression were 
enabled to hold on to them through the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. But 
to enable a family with no resources at 
all except its own drive and motivation 
to aspire to achieve homeownership is 
something new and significant, with un- 
limited potential. 

“BOLD NEW” REPUBLICAN PLAN ALREADY ENACTED 
LAST YEAR 

Many people from other parts of the 
country have come to St. Louis to see the 
Bicentennial Civic Improvement Corp. 
work, and have been deeply impressed, 
as I was. After I succeeded in having 
section 221(h) enacted last fall, and the 
next step involved the release by the 
President of the $20 million in FNMA 
special assistance funds necessary to 
launch this modest new pilot program, 
lo and behold—the idea was suddenly 
made into something of a political issue 
on the grounds that the Democrats were 
dragging their feet and not moving fast 
enough, with a multibillion-dollar pro- 
gram, And then, on January 18, the 
newspapers came out with an announce- 
ment by 24 Republican Members of the 
other body, led by some of the newly 
elected Members, advocating the adop- 
tion of this program we had already 
passed last fall, but describing it as their 
“bold and imaginative new approach” 
to the war against slums. 

Mr. Speaker, the credit for this new 
and imaginative approach certainly does 
not go to these Members of the other 
body—who belatedly picked up the idea 
from the work of the St. Louis group. 
The credit really goes to Father Shocklee 
and Father Kohler and the other civic 
leaders in the St. Louis community who 
made this original plan possible through 
their combined efforts to rehabilitate 
families, houses, and neighborhoods. 

I am sure that their bold plan which 
offers such a striking approach to the 
problems of eliminating slum housing 
will encourage like-minded nonprofit 
groups elsewhere to attempt similar re- 
habilitation projects. 

With a new program of this nature, we 
have to make a start—and it must be a 
good solid start. We must experiment 
and test and straighten out the bureau- 
cratic redtape. Therefore, this is a 
modest start and will be watched closely 
until we can see the actual details and 
the hard facts of how these vast and 
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elaborate programs will be financed and 
what they will cost. 

In the meantime, we have a workable 
plan to start with. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
many years I have had the honor to 
represent my district in Philadelphia, I 
have rarely seen legislation that touches 
so closely and understandingly on our 
urban problems as does President John- 
son’s message on America’s unfinished 
business: urban and rural poverty. 

Take, for example, the section on 
model cities. Here is a program that is 
designed to go into a deteriorated neigh- 
borhood with a concentrated range of 
Federal programs and local public and 
private programs to clear up the human 
and physical deficiencies of the area. 

It provides cities with the financial 
and technical resources to increase em- 
ployment; decrease crime, disease, and 
ill health; improve educational, recrea- 
tional, and cultural opportunities; reduce 
dependency, and, in general, raise the 
living standards of the people living in 
the area. 

I am proud to say that my city of 
Philadelphia is one of the first cities to 
submit our application for model cities 
aid. I deeply hope our great city will 
be able to participate in and benefit from 
this compassionate program. 

Model cities aid can bring to the 
poverty-striken, ill-housed, unemployed, 
and underemployed of some of our 
neighborhoods a new hope and a new 
belief in the democratic way of remedy- 
ing deficiencies in our social fabric and 
physical environment. 

As we rebuild and restore blighted 
neighborhoods, we will benefit the entire 
city in which they are located. No city 
can be any stronger than its weakest or 
most rundown neighborhood. The city 
that undertakes a model city program 
will be examining its political and ad- 
ministrative structure as never before in 
history. It will have to know, in detail, 
both what is wrong with the neighbor- 
hood and what has to be done by the city 
administration to cure it, The problems 
of a single neighborhood are the prob- 
lems of the entire city, and the model 
cities program is based on a coordina- 
tion of all city agencies and departments 
to focus their energies and resources in 
an all-out assault on the problems of 
specific neighborhoods. 

Let us fund this much-needed pro- 
gram, as the President has requested. 
Last year we appropriated $11 million 
for planning purposes. At the rate the 
applications are coming in and being re- 
viewed, this amount will be allocated by 
the end of this fiscal year. Now we need 
to appropriate the funds that were au- 
thorized last year for this coming fiscal 
year—$12 million for additional planning 
grants, $400 million for grants to carry 
out approved programs, and $250 mil- 
lion for urban renewal programs to be 
undertaken in connection with model 
cities activities. 

Mr. Speaker, we have worked hard for 
many years to solve our urban problems. 
We have not yet been successful. But the 
model cities program, building on the 
mistakes and successes of yesterday, 
points the way to a more productive, 
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more efficient, happier tomorrow for the 
millions of Americans now trapped in 
our slums. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 1 legislative day in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject 
of the special order taken today by the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


IRELAND FOREVER 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. RopIno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record. and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 17 in New York City, a city of 
over 8 million people, the bristling traffic 
will stop and thousands will march in 
a festive parade to honor St. Patrick, 
patron saint of Ireland. In my own city 
of Newark, in Boston, in Washington, 
D.C., across the sea in Dublin, the Irish 
spirit will reign supreme. Many Amer- 
icans will boast of their Irish blood and 
proudly display the shamrock green. In- 
deed, in our times the St. Patrick’s Day 
festival has reached a splendor and joy- 
ousness which make it a high point in 
the year in Irish-American life, and its 
vivacity and color are an inherent part 
of American culture. 

This is the day of the Irish and we 
pause to salute them and the courageous 
holy man who changed the course of 
Irish history and introduced principles 
cherished by all mankind. Of all the 
dramatic scenes in Irish history, that 
which had the most lasting effect was 
the welcome given St. Patrick at Cashel 
on the green plains of Tipperary in the 
year A.D. 450, when King Angus of 
Munster was baptized and received with 
all his people into the church of St. 
Patrick. The embracing of this noble 
man and his religion by the Irish brought 
about the birth in their hearts of two 
great concepts for which he stood—faith 
and freedom for all humanity. It was 
said of him then, “he shall free slaves, he 
shall raise up men of lowly kin.” 

Brought to American shores in the 
hearts of the Irish who guarded a deep 
and abiding love for him, St. Patrick’s 
eminence is esteemed by all. He is the 
symbol of peace, Christianity and free- 
dom. 

What would we do without the Irish— 
this proud people, blessed with a zest for 
life and a deep-seated love of nature, en- 
dowed with a sparkling wit and a mis- 
chievous spirit, capable of the most ex- 
alted dreams, and at the same time pos- 
sessed of a feeling of romantic melan- 
choly? We all know how much they 
have given our country. Irishmen signed 
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the Declaration of Independence, Irish 
patriots fought courageously with the 
American Revolutionary Forces. Men of 
Irish descent have become some of the 
greatest statesmen in U.S. history. Irish 
authors have shared with the world their 
gift of imaginative expression, of ro- 
mantic sentiment and lyricism, of flash- 
ing wit. The Irish in America have ex- 
emplified for us their special qualities— 
an unbending, living religious faith, vigor 
and enthusiasm in all undertakings, in- 
tense love and loyalty for the family, re- 
spect for moral law and authority, a 
hearty warmth and friendliness for all 
people. 

As our beloved President Kennedy ear- 
nestly declared during his visit to Ire- 
land in 1963, although Ireland has never 
been a rich or powerful country, since 
earliest times her influence on the world 
has been rich and powerful. 

Long live the Irish. 


PROPOSED GRUMMAN RELOCATION 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I was visited by Mr. Joseph Boyd, 
Governor Rockefeller’s liaison to the 
congressional delegation, who informed 
me that Governor Rockefeller had issued 
a statement endorsing the establishment 
of a jetport in Calverton. 

Inasmuch as the people of Suffolk 
County have indicated their disapproval 
of the jetport at Calverton, and the fact 
that Grumman Aircraft has said that 
it would be forced to leave Long Island if 
a jetport is imposed upon Calverton, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller would do well to recon- 
sider his position on the jetport project. 

Grumman Aircraft is a keystone in- 
dustry of Long Island. The economy of 
Long Island in great part depends upon 
Grumman's continued location at Long 
Island. 

It is a surprising fact that Governor 
Rockefeller has not heeded the admoni- 
tions of the local community, which have 
been often expressed, indicating that it 
does not want the jetport. The people 
of Long Island are already plagued by jet 
noise, and are disturbed by the hazards 
to life caused by increased air traffic and 
by the pollution of the air by planes. Yet 
the Governor has issued his endorsement 
totally disregarding the protests of the 
residents and our industrial community. 

I strongly believe in local autonomy. 
I do not believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should intrude upon a commu- 
nity. That New York and its environs 
needs an additional jet facility is beyond 
question. But certainly Calverton is not 
the site. Other areas that would not 
cause as serious economic dislocations or 
have such a deleterious effect upon the 
local community. 

I just as strongly believe that the State 
government should not intrude upon a 
community against its will. Governor 
Rockefeller would be the first to advance 
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this point of view. We do not want de- 
termination by dictate. 

I am making this information avail- 
able to my colleagues in the event Fed- 
eral funds are requested to implement 
this plan, and to enlist their support in 
denying the funds requested. 

In light of the hazards to health in- 
volved in locating the jetport in this 
crowded area, against the protests of the 
people, and the fact that if Grumman 
should leave, the jolt of a pullout of 
such a large industry would cause Long 
Island to become an area of distress, with 
unemployment and “ghost towns,” I call 
upon the Governor of New York to re- 
consider his decision. If Grumman is 
forced to leave because of the dictates of 
the Governor, the Governor himself will 
have a heavy reckoning to make. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE SERV- 
ICE LAW—XXXIV 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the attractiveness that universal na- 
tional service has for many is due to the 
fact that this proposal has been strongly 
identified with such highly idealist ori- 
ented programs as the Peace Corps and 
VISTA, which have won overwhelming 
public support. One of the former 
Peace Corps officers has said: 

Td like to see a truly universal Selective 
Service System where men and women would 
be presented the choice of serving their two 
years in the Peace Corps, Marine Corps, voter 
registration centers of the South, Project 
Head Start, Teachers Corps, the Job Corps 
or the Army. 


Supporters of universal national serv- 
ice, however, apparently do not under- 
stand the significance of the fact that 
service in the Peace Corps is of a volun- 
tary nature. Its corpsmen are inspired 
by idealism, patriotism, and duty. Uni- 
versal national service, on the other 
hand, would inevitably involve compul- 
sion. Prof. David Bakan, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, maintains that the very 
voluntaristic character of the Peace 
Corps is what gives it its idealistic ap- 
peal. He says: 

Change it into compulsion and all of the 
highminded atmosphere of the Peace Corps 
would soon be dissipated and replaced by a 
foulness the life of which the United States 
of America has never yet seen. 


Every proposal offered thus far which 
deals with national service contemplates 
the continuation of military conscription. 
Any alternative to military service can- 
not be voluntary unless one accepts the 
fiction that there can be options within 
a compulsory system. 

Universal national service justifiably 
has aroused the opposition of many indi- 
viduals and organizations. On the ques- 
tion as to who qualified for equivalent 
service, and who does not, Hanson W. 
Baldwin wrote: 
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Any form of compulsory service which put 
some men into uniform and kept others in 
civilian clothes, which subjected some to the 
hazards of death or maiming, and others of 
the same generation to government desk jobs 
would be bound to cause invidious compari- 
sons and lowered morale. 


The National Council of Churches 
said: 

A Peace Corps or VISTA volunteer is one 
thing; a person who accepts assignment to 
these o tions as the only means of 
avoiding military service is quite another. 


President Joseph P. McMurray of 
Queens College, speaking before a na- 
tional conference on the draft, sponsored 
by the American Veterans Committee, 
urged his audience to stop deluding 
themselves that “more conscription will 
solve the problems of unfair conscrip- 
tion or that teaching in Brooklyn or in 
Mississippi are viable alternatives to 
service in a combat area.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
specified three grounds for its opposition 
to what it prefers to call “compulsory 
nonmilitary service”: 

Since the authority for military conscrip- 
tion stems from the responsibility of Con- 
gress to “provide for the common defense,” 
coerced non-military service cannot be justi- 
fied under the same power. 

Coerced non-military service would violate 
the 13th Amendment’s prohibition against 
involuntary servitude in a “totally un- 
warranted extension of the reach of govern- 
ment compulsion.” 

Coerced non-military service has been 
justified largely as a means of ameliorating 
the inequities of the draft system. It would 
not do so. 


The ACLU pointed out that forms of 
alternative service like the Peace Corps 
have high eligibility standards and 
therefore are more accessible to college 
graduates, and that— 

It would not really be possible even if it 
were desirable, to make civilian service com- 
parable, in sacrifice and risk, to military serv- 
ice in combat. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support those 
forms of voluntary service that serve as 
instruments for peace and work for the 
improvement of the welfare of all peoples. 
But, if our young men are compelled by 
the threat of induction into our armed 
services to serve in a nonmilitary pro- 
gram, then, the whole concept of volun- 
tarism which is so basic to our American 
democratic ideology will be permanently 
destroyed. This must not happen. 


STATEMENTS OF THE HONORABLE 
WILLIAM S. GAUD 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting the testimony of the Hon- 
orable William S. Gaud, Administrator 
of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, before the Subcommittee on Far 
East and the Pacific, of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, in order to ac- 
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quaint my colleagues, who are not mem- 
bers of this subcommittee with his 
excellent and informative remarks. 

Our foreign aid program is one of the 
most important cornerstones of world 
peace and universal freedom. The ad- 
ministration of this program demands 
complete and unswerving dedication as 
well as executive ability and long, hard, 
hours. William S. Gaud is and has been 
one of the most effective and dedicated 
administrators we have had in AID. 
What is more the progress we have 
made under his administration has been 
noteworthy if not spectacular. 

The content of his remarks should go 
a long way toward informing those 
critics of our foreign aid program of the 
facts which they seem in so much need 
of. A close reading of his remarks 
should demonstrate beyond a doubt both 
the numerable successes we have already 
achieved with our aid program, and the 
techniques by which we help those na- 
tions most in need to help themselves. 

Many people charge “imperialism” and 
“aggression” when our AID bill comes 
up for funding. To answer those critics 
in advance I offer this statement by Wil- 
liam S. Gaud. 

Lastly, I would remind my colleagues, 
and the critics, that no one is quicker 
to admit a mistake than we in the United 
States. However, when we do succeed, 
as we seem to be doing in our aid pro- 
gram, then let us all have the broad- 
minded ability to praise a job well done. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM S. 
GAUD, ADMINISTRATOR, AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE FAR EAST AND THE PA- 
CIFIC HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for 
the opportunity of appearing before you to 
discuss rural institutional development in 
Southeast Asia. 

Over the past 20 years we have seen a 
dramatic change in the focus of American 
aid programs. During the Marshall Plan pe- 
riod U.S. assistance was geared almost ex- 
clusively to economic recovery. The coun- 
tries we aided had the necessary economic, 
social, and political institutions and skills. 
The people of Europe had a strong tradition 
of involvement in the economic, social, and 
political lives of their countries. Nation 
building was not a problem. The countries 
of Europe were basically strong integrated 
national units. Consequently, economic re- 
covery, as distinguished from development, 
was our primary concern. 

Today development is the primary mutual 
concern of the United States and the less 
developed countries. And we have come to 
understand that it is not simply economic 
development. Economic, social, and political 
progress are all necessary, because these three 
aspects of development are interdependent. 

Quite obviously, the challenge is much 
more complex than it was 20 years ago. Na- 
tion building and the development of the 
necessary institutional structures in the less 
developed countries present new problems 
and require new skills and knowledge. 

We have come a long way in developing 
techniques to meet the challenge. A.I.D. now 
employs a variety of economic assistance tools 
that foster institutional development in the 
less developed countries. For example: 

1. Technical assistance to both central and 
local levels of government on economic and 
social policy formulation and to improve ad- 
ministrative capacity and performance; 

2. Assistance in the formation and 
strengthening of voluntary associations for 
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institution building—including labor unions, 
farmers’ cooperatives, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and village-level community devel- 
opment programs; 

3. Program loans to finance a great variety 
of import needs of private industry, many 
of them small, thereby helping to build pri- 
vate enterprise; self-help terms of these 
loans induce governmental economic policy 
changes beneficial to private enterprise, 
among other objectives; 

5. Loans to help intermediate credit in- 
stitutions so that businessmen and farmers 
will have sources of long-term capital vital 
to private sector growth. 

The Congress—and particularly the For- 
eign Affairs Committee—has increasingly 
recognized the breadth and complexity of the 
development process in which AI. D. is in- 
volved. I believe that it could be said that 
this recognition began with the “people-to- 
people” concept of the Point IV program 
initiated by the Truman Administration in 
1948. Another milestone was Section 413 of 
the Mutual Security Act, which stressed 
greater participation of the private sector 
in the process of development. Then came 
the Humphrey Amendment of 1961, which 
emphasized the significance of cooperatives 
and popular participation in democratic 
growth. In 1962, the Zablocki Amendment, 
which stresses community development, 
added another major milestone. 

Last year the Congress enacted Title IX 
of the Foreign Assistance Act which focuses 
on the importance of democratic, private and 
local government institutions and empha- 
sizes that we still have much to learn about 
institution building and about involving 
people in the development of their countries. 
Now this Subcommittee is holding hearings 
on Rural Institutional Development in 
Southeast Asia. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The countries we assist in Southeast Asia 
are diverse. Their stages of institutional 
development vary considerably. 

South Vietnam is the victim of twenty 
years of war which has retarded creation of 
governmental and private institutions as 
well as disrupting its economic development. 

In Laos, the United States is helping to 
maintain the security and independence of 
the nation in line with the Geneva Accords 
of 1962. Laos is handicapped by ethnic and 
political divisions, a lack of economic infra- 
structure and extreme shortages of trained 
manpower. The North Vietnamese continue 
to supply the Pathet Lao in their insurgency 
movement and to station sizeable military 
forces within Laos. They also use Laos as a 
supply route to South Vietnam. 

Thailand has an old and well-established 
structure of government, but it has not been 
linked closely with the people in the rural 
villages. The King represents to Thailand's 
many regions and ethnic groups a personal 
and powerful symbol of national integration. 
Thailand faces an insurgency movement in 
parts of the North, Northeast and South, but, 
fortunately, not on a nation-wide basis. 

The Philippines have a comparatively long 
history of democratic government and devel- 
opment of democratic institutions on both 
national and local levels. But recent eco- 
nomic and social progress has not been suffi- 
cient to insure stability. Dissident activi- 
ties in Central Luzon reflect the need to 
accelerate the development pace. 

With these diversities clearly in mind, I 
can state that our aid programs in all four 
countries—South Vietnam, Laos, Thailand 
and the Philippines—might fairly be said to 
have a number of interrelated goals: 

First, is security—a prerequisite to any 
successful development program. A nation 
must be able to resist external aggression 
and internal subversion. In Vietnam the 
United States is helping the South Vietna- 
mese resist large-scale external aggression as 
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well as foreign-supported internal subver- 
sion. Thailand faces an insurgency move- 
ment of serious potential in the Northeast. 
The Lao are struggling to maintain defenses 
against Communist efforts to chip away at 
areas of government control. Fifty-six per 
cent of the Lao Government budget goes for 
national defense, including 80,000 troops. 
The Philippines, with which the United 
States has very special ties, is again con- 
fronted with insecurity and a still minor 
threat of rural agitation by pro-communist 
insurgents. 

Second, and most comprehensive of all, is 
the goal of nation building, Only if there 
is a strong sense of nationhood can there 
be the organization and commitment of ef- 
fort required to achieve rapid progress. Na- 
tionalistic feelings in Southeast Asia can be 
a positive force in the development of that 
part of the world. 

Third, is the goal of better administered, 
more responsive governments—particularly 
local governments in the rural areas. A 
fact of life in Southeast Asia is that central 
governments have been too divorced from 
the needs and aspirations of the rural peo- 
ples. The political power was entirely in 
the cities; communications were largely one- 
way—down to the people. Mutual commit- 
ment based on mutual advantage, between 
villages and government, and creation of 
effective and responsive local governmental 
institutions are the evolutionary goals of all 
these four countries today. 

Fourth, is correcting the dangerous im- 
balance of economic and social advantages 
toward a better break for the rural commu- 
nities. The demands for a better life 
reached the majority of Southeast Asians liv- 
ing in rural areas later than urban centers— 
but they now are changing the political reali- 
ties throughout Southeast Asia, The world- 
wide demand for more agricultural produc- 
tion adds urgency to rural development. 
The sharp disparity between living stand- 
ards and opportunities for the rural and city 
dwellers in Southeast Asia makes poor po- 
litical and economic sense. 

I would now like to discuss briefly how 
we and the governments concerned are con- 
tributing to the achievement of these inter- 
related objectives through rural development 
programs in South Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, 
and the Philippines. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


The South Vietmamese have coined a 
phrase—which we translate as “Revolution- 
ary Development! - to describe what they are 
trying to do to build a nation. Revolution- 
ary Development is a complex of security, 
political, economic and social measures de- 
signed to create effective local government- 
people relationships and improve the lives of 
the villagers. The Revolutionary Develop- 
ment process consists of two phases— 

The securing phase in which the military 
establishes and maintains security in an area 
while the Revolutionary Development Cadre 
—especially trained groups of 59 South Viet- 
namese—and other teams of local security 
forces and civil specialists initiate the task 
of developing a responsive and strong local 
governmental structure in the villages, and 

The development phase when more exten- 
sive economic and social development efforts 
occur. 

AI D. supports the Revolutionary Develop- 
ment program in a number of ways, with 
supplies, transportation, funds, training as- 
sistance and advice. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, we have through our provincial repre- 
sentatives helped the very dynamic minister 
of Revolutionary Development spread the 
concepts and operational guidance to Viet- 
namese, Americans and other foreign per- 
sonnel working in the program throughout 
Vietnam. 

Some progress has been made in institu- 
tional development supporting this quiet 
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revolution. Here are some examples in four 
important areas of emphasis. 
Improving the lot of the farmer 

With U.S. help, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has developed an extensive educational 
program for farmers, including the distribu- 
tion in 1966 of over 4.5 million educational 
leaflets. ‘This kind of Government service 
did not exist five years or so ago. 

Young farmers’ “4-T Clubs” patterned 
after the American 4-H Clubs, have been 
organized in all of the provinces. They now 
have over 2,000 members. 

Agricultural extension has been strength- 
ened—24,000 farmers attended training ses- 
sions in 1966, and it is projected that 29,000 
will do so in 1968. 

Over 10,000 demonstrations on how to use 
fertilizer are planned for 1967. Fertilizer use 
has grown from 100,000 metric tons in 1962 
to 276,000 metric tons in 1965. 

Farmers have become more willing to try 
new crops and techniques, For example, 
Vietnamese farmers devoted more than 50,000 
acres to soybeans during the 1966 growing 
season. In 1964, soybeans accounted for 
15,000 acres. 

The growth of agricultural cooperatives 
and farmers’ associations is impressive. In 
1964 there were 328 cooperatives and farm- 
ers’ associations—in 1966, 425. The mem- 
bership in these organizations has grown 
from 187,192 in 1964 to 235,455 in 1966. We 
project a total membership of 390,000 during 
1968. 

The Agriculture Ministry's Plant Protec- 
tion Service has been strengthened in fur- 
nishing vital, immediate impact services. 
Vietnamese and American experts have 
trained, and worked closely with, farmers to 
prevent losses from insects, disease and rats. 
About 1,400,000 acres—approximately 35% 
of the farm land—were treated for insects 
and diseases in FY 1966. 

Construction and repair of irrigation 
canals has continued. Over 100,000 addi- 
tional acres were irrigated in 1966. 

A rural electrification program, through 
three cooperatives, brought electricity to 
144,000 more rural people in 1966, and scores 
of hamlets are getting their own electric 
generating systems annually. 


Education 


By 1965, approximately 6,400 hamlet 
school classrooms were built. In 1966, 2,300 
more were added. Many of these were largely 
self-help projects which now provide an 
elementary education to 540,000 children who 
otherwise could not be in school. Educa- 
tion, in Vietnam as in our own country, is 
the foundation for nation-building and pop- 
ular participation in the development 
process. 

Teacher training programs have been sig- 
nificantly expanded. They are expected to 
reach a cumulative total of 11,620 teachers 
by the end of 1967—as opposed to 2,875 in 
1964. AID. has helped build and equip 
four teacher-training schools and continues 
advisory services through a contract with 
Ohio State University. 

A large scale textbook program, consisting 
of over 2 million books for elementary school 
children and training programs for teachers 
in the use of the books, was successfully car- 
ried out in 1966. A total of 9 million text- 
books had been distributed by the end of 
1966. This U.S. supported activity is admin- 
istered through the Ministry of Education 
in such a way as to strengthen its Educa- 
tional Materials Department. 

Vocational training is expanding. AID. 
has helped build and equip the Phu Tho 
Teacher Training Institute in Saigon and 
three regional technological institutes, and 
continues to strengthen them through a con- 
tract with Southern Illinois University. In 
1966, we placed particular emphasis on poly- 
technic schools and on 20 rural training 
schools, More and better trained graduates 
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of the College of Agriculture have entered the 
rural communities, 

Agricultural training has improved in 
quantity and quality. 

AID. has completed constructing and 
equipping the Saigon Medical and Dental 
College for the University of Saigon, and has 
provided for teaching faculty through con- 
tracts with the American Dental Association 
and the American Medical Association. 

Special educational programs for Monta- 
gnards and other ethnic groups in South 
Vietnam have been started. Programs such 
as these can be particularly important to the 
goal of creating an integrated nation. 


Public administration at the local level 


This year is bringing in rapid succession 
the drafting of a Constitution and the com- 
ing elections of hamlet chiefs, village coun- 
cils, national legislature and President. This 
remarkable surge toward representative, 
constitutional government in the space of one 
year will greatly advance the political de- 
velopment of a viable and progressive South 
Vietnam. 

A.I.D.’s public administration advisors are 
assisting in working out procedures to as- 
sure fair village council elections (May 14 
June 12), and the formation of village ad- 
ministrative committees (April 1 thru July 
1967). 

Salaries for village and hamlet officials have 
been increased and leadership training en- 
couraged, through the Revolutionary De- 
velopment Cadres, 

The National Institute of Administration 
has increased its full-time student capacity 
by 50% in 1966. In addition, the Institute 
provided part-time courses for 700 trainees, 
There are now about 150 students at the In- 
stitute who will be returning to rural areas 
to live and work. It is expected that there 
will be 300 by the end of 1968. 

Centers for local officials in administration 
have been built in over 30 provinces and are 
operated currently in 13 of the 43 provinces. 
We expect that there will be about 25 in 
operation by the end of 1967. In 1966, 5,380 
local officials received training at these cen- 
ters. 

HELPING VIETNAMESE YOUTH 


In 1966 some 7,000 secondary school and 
college students—2,000 more than in 1965— 
participated in civic action programs in Sai- 
gon and 33 provinces. Other youth orga- 
nizations, such as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, Buddhist and Catholic student 
groups, the National Voluntary Service, and 
the Voluntary Youth Association are working 
on a variety of socio-economic development 
projects. 

The South Vietnamese Government is ac- 
tively recruiting capable young people for 
service with the Revolutionary Development 
Teams, which now number over 30,000 mem- 
bers. Their youth and zeal constitute strong 
motivating factors in the villages and ham- 
lets. Over 50% of the Cadre are under the 
age of 35. 

Activities such as these directly affect rural 
development in Vietnam. Each, in its own 
way, builds individual initiative and integrity 
and supports institutional development. 


LAOS 


Nation building is a long-range job in Laos, 
a country that is deficient in most of the 
basic economic, social, and political institu- 
tions needed for stability and progress. 

The United States is providing Laos with 
assistance directly aimed at meeting the im- 
mediate Communist threat. We are also 
contributing to economic development, in 
part through supporting extension of Lao 
Government services to the rural population, 
bolstering the governmental structures in 
villages, and aiding the self-help efforts of 
the villagers themselves. The centerpiece of 
our rural development in Laos is the Village 
Cluster Program. 

AID. and Lao Government efforts in the 
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Cluster Program are concentrated in 13 areas 
that contain 340,000 people or about 20 per 
cent of the rural population. The typical 
cluster has two young International Vol- 
untary Service Americans and one A. D. 
Community Development worker who act as 
catalysts, helping to determine the needs 
of the villagers and stimulating the creation 
of local tions through which na- 
tional and international resources can flow. 

Economic and social development in the 
Village Cluster is encouraged by construction 
of schools, dispensaries, roads, wells, and 
dams, with substantial self-help labor and 
materials from the villagers. Training is 
provided through informal advice by Com- 
munity Development personnel, and through 
formal training by local leaders. Economic 
improvement focuses on increased agricul- 
tural yields through more rice production 
using better seeds and through encourage- 
ment of secondary crops. 

In the Village Cluster 
been with existing institutions on 
the local level. At the same time we encour- 
age the central government ministries and 
departments to work directly with these local 
institutions, and thereby help create a pro- 
ductive relationship between the central gov- 
ernment and the rural populace. 

The Cluster Program started about three 
years ago. We believe the Cluster Program 
has contributed significantly to the strength- 
ening of local institutions and leadership. 

The Cluster Program is reinforced by sub- 
stantial activities in agriculture, health, and 
education, which promote development and 
national integration by extending Lao gov- 
ernment services to the rural population 
and bolstering the self-help efforts of the 
villagers themselves. 

Work in agriculture concentrates on pro- 
duction of more food, principally rice. It 
includes support of a joint Agricultural De- 
velopment tion. The ADO is a pub- 
lic utility that offers the villager credit for 
needed items from water buffalo to fertilizer, 
and rice, when necessary, to pro- 
vide farmers a fair return. 

The integrated force of primary education 
already has been amply demonstrated in 
Thailand. Programs in this field are par- 
ticularly important in a country with as 
many ethnic divisions as are found in Laos. 
AI. D. has built or helped to build or enlarge 
over 700 elementary schools, and five teacher 
training schools. This year some 2,600 Lao 
are being trained as teachers, compared with 
only 102 ten years ago. About 2.5 million 
textbooks in the Lao have been 
provided for children in the elementary 
schools who previously had few texts and 
none in their own language. 

A quarter of a million Lao, about a fifth 
of the total population, are refugees from 
war and communist oppression. Many of 
these hope to return to their tribal hill 
homes, but substantial numbers are being 
resettled by the Lao authorities with tech- 
nical and material help from AID. The 
problems of developing local institutions and 
wide participation among these displaced peo- 
ples are more difficult, but no less urgent, 
than in the village clusters. 


THAILAND 


AID. is working with the Thai govern- 
ment to provide improved government serv- 
ices and broaden popular participation in 
decision-making in those parts of Thailand, 
particularly the Northeast, where Communist 
subyersives have been building support and 
initiating insurgent activities. The Thais 
are seeking to develop in the governmental 
apparatus more sensitivity to and ability to 
respond to local needs. They are trying also 
to find better means for villagers to come 
to grips with their own problems and allo- 
cate resources and effort to their solution. 

Thailand is a monarchy. Effective politi- 
cal power in Thailand, however, is concen- 
trated in a Council of Ministers composed 
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both of military officers and civilian minis- where the Thai Community Development De- 


ters. Thailand does not have a formal con- 
stitution, but a Constituent Assembly is in 
the process of drafting one. 

The largest unit of Government below the 
national level is the province. There are 
71 provinces, each headed by a Provincial 
Governor. The provinces are divided into 
Districts of which there are 550, each ad- 
ministered by a District Officer—the key ad- 
ministrative link between the national gov- 
ernment and the people. 

The basic social unit in Thailand is the 
rural village, each of which has an elected 
Village Headman. Groups of 3 to 20 villages 
are organized into Townships. These are, in 
turn, headed by a Township Chief, elected 
for life by the Village Headman within that 
jurisdiction. 

The joint Thai-A.I.D. programs bearing on 
rural institutions are designed to take ad- 
vantage of the strengths of the present 
political system, while making needed 
changes. The Thai Government provides 
the cost of all personnel and operating ex- 
penses of the projects, and of course takes 
the necessary legal and administrative steps. 
A.LD. offers technical advice in areas such 
as training, research, programming and 
evaluation, and imported commodities such 
as vehicles, construction equipment, demon- 
stration fertilizers, insecticides and other 
agricultural or rural industrial equipment. 

There are four joint US.-Thai efforts 
directly related to rural institutional 
development. 


The accelerated rural development program 


The Thai Government, with A.I.D. assist- 
ance, established the Accelerated Rural De- 
velopment Program in 1964, in six provinces 
in the Northeast. The program was de- 
signed to provide Provincial Governors with 
increased capacity to respond to local needs. 
Its continuing purpose is to develop the 
rural economy, to support the growth of 
local government institutions, and to 
strengthen ties between the people and the 
national government. 

In its initial stages, the Accelerated Rural 
Development Program consisted primarily of 
provincial construction of roads and small 
public works. Today, however, the program 
stimulates and coordinates the activities of 
national Agriculture, Health, Education, and 
Community Development Ministries at the 
provincial and local levels. Actual planning 
and implementation of projects are now 
carried out largely by a staff under the 
provincial governor rather than by the cen- 
tral government. With A. D. support, the 
Accelerated Rural Development Program ex- 
panded in 1965 and 1966 from six to a total 
of 14 provinces. 


The developing democracy program 


In 1956, the Thai Government authorized 
the creation of Township Councils through- 
out the country. Ten years later, it became 
evident that these groups would need more 
direct assistance and encouragement to par- 
ticipate effectively in promoting the growth 
of democratic institutions. To meet this 
need the Thai Cabinet on March 8, 1966, au- 
thorized the Developing Democracy Program, 
with the purpose of revitalizing Township 
Councils as instruments of local government. 

In 1966, the Thai Government, with AI. D. 
assistance, expanded its training for Town- 
ship Council members on the role of local 
leadership, the methods of identifying local 
problems, and practical means for solving 
them; and support for the Township Coun- 
cils to enable them to carry out local projects 
planned by local leaders. 


Village leader training program 
The Village Leader Training Program, 
which is conducted by the Thai Government 
with A.LD. assistance, seeks to bring a degree 
of self-government to the lowest level of Thai 
political organizations—the village. In areas 


partment has adequate coverage with com- 
munity development workers, village com- 
mittees have already been formed. The com- 
mittees are composed of the Village Head- 
man, the school teacher, and five to nine 
people elected by the villagers. 

The Thai Government has encouraged 
these committees to function as a forum for 
the identification and solution of village 
problems. It has assisted in the development 
of these committees through training pro- 
grams similar to those in the Developing 
Democracy Program. 

This program serves the dual function of 
improving leadership skills of village offi- 
cials and of promoting discussion of village 
problems on a self-help basis. The long- 
term objective is to stimulate the develop- 
ment of genuine self-government at the 
village level. 


Department of local administration program 

The purpose of this project is to assist 
administrators in their efforts to become 
more effective and responsive to local needs. 
The program is aimed primarily at the func- 
tions of the Department of Local Adminis- 
tration at the provincial and district levels. 
Under the AID. program, assistance has 
been provided in establishing and operating 
a District Officer Academy at which the 
principles of modern government adminis- 
tration are taught to all new district 
officers. 

In addition to these four programs aimed 
directly at developing local institutions 
throughout Thailand, AID. has continued 
its Agricultural Development Program. In 
1966, AJ D. supported the development of 
the rural economy by assisting the Thai 
Government in improving agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing techniques. These 
efforts emphasize institution-building 
through support of agricultural research, 
establishment of credit facilities, provision 
of agricultural extension services, and for. 
mation and expansion of farmers’ associa- 
tions. 

THE PHILIPPINES 


In the context of Southeast Asia, the Phil- 
ippines has a comparatively long history of 
democratic government with associated de- 
velopment of democratic institutions on both 
the national and local levels. The problem 
in the Philippines is not so much the crea- 
tion of new democratic institutions, but the 
strengthening and improvement of existing 
ones. 

While this democratic system has spawned 
a vigorous and rapidly growing private sec- 
tor particularly In manufacturing within the 
greater Manila area, few of the benefits from 
industrial growth reach the rural people. 

The rural population of the Philippines 
still comprises 65% of the total population 
and constitutes the lowest per capita income 
grouping. In most cases, the farmers live at 
a subsistence or near subsistence level. Land 
tenancy is still prevalent, and food produc- 
tion, particularly rice and corn, fails to meet 
national requirements. 

The major attack on these problems must 
come from the Philippine Government itself. 
The Marcos Government recognizes this and 
it is commencing to act accordingly. An in- 
creased percentage of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment’s development budget is being allo- 
cated to rural and agricultural development. 
The Government is marshaling a major, 
comprehensive program to increase rice and 
corn production. 

The objective of this program is to con- 
centrate available resources on rural and 
agricultural development in eleven priority 
provinces, working through existing insti- 
tutions at all levels of government. While 
improved utilization of central government 
institutions remains essential to this effort 
increased attention is being given to use of 
the provincial and municipal governments. 
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Promising results have been attained in the 
last two years through A.I.D.'s pilot programs 
in two provinces and within these provinces 
focusing on pilot municipalities. The pro- 
vincial governors in these areas have as- 
sumed leading roles in development of their 
provinces with a focus on improved public 
services, provincial roads, increased agri- 
cultural production, encouragement of agri- 
business and the first stages of programming 
and planning of provincial development 
programs. Programs in the pilot munici- 
palities have demonstrated the striking re- 
sults that can be achieved when field em- 
ployees of the national departments work 
together as a team with local personnel. 
Modest A.I.D. inputs, for items such as a 
motor-bike for extension workers or assist- 
ance in devising supervised credit plans, can 
provide catalysts for Filipino actions. 

As individual programs in the pilot prov- 
inces prove effective, they are being extended 
to the remainder of the eleven priority 
provinces. 

At the national level attention is focused 
on providing infrastructure, predominantly 
roads and irrigation facilities, improving 
provincial education through construction of 
schools and printing of textbooks, increasing 
and improving agricultural credit and pro- 
viding a wide variety of extension services, 

At the provincial level the national gov- 
ernment’s efforts will be supplemented by 
accessory public works such as farm-to- 
market roads, local credit institutions such 
as private rural banks and farmers’ coopera- 
tives, pilot projects in rural electric coop- 
eratives, agri-business and most importantly 
coordination at the provincial levels of serv- 
ices extended by the central government. 

It is also within these priority provinces 
that initial implementation of 1963 Land Re- 
form Law is being stressed. Priority is in the 
heavily populated Central Luzon plain where 
the Huk insurgency was based in the early 
1950's. 

The U.S. Government's assistance to the 
Philippines supports and complements these 
efforts in the following ways: 

Increased financial support and advice for 
rural banks, the Agricultural Credit Ad- 
ministration and farmer cooperatives; 

Planned support for two new rural electric 
cooperatives; 

Financing of a contract to study grain 
storage, marketing and handling practices in 
the Philippines; 

Support for various agricultural extension 
services carried out by the Government, 

Technical assistance and commodity input 
for the pilot province programs, now being 
expanded to 11 provinces. 

Title IV PL 480 program with the local 
currency generated slated for the eleven- 
province program. 

Title II “Food for Work“ for support of 
public works at the provincial level. 

Equipment, tools and technical assistance 
for provincial equipment pools. 

Technical support and planned develop- 
ment loan assistance for water resources and 
irrigation; and 

Commodity support for printing 25 million 
textbooks. 

Mr. Chairman, this in broad outline is what 
we and the Governments of South Vietnam, 
Laos, Thailand, and the Philippines are try- 
ing to do in the area of rural development, 
We in AI. D. still have a good deal to learn 
in this area. Rural development in less 
developed countries is not a field in which 
the United States—or any other country—has 
had much experience and knowledge. 

We know that we will have a continuing 
need for better tools of rural development. 
Accordingly, these are some of the steps we 
have taken to add to our knowledge: 


The southeast Asia development advisory 
group 

The Southeast Asia Development Advisory 

Group (SEADAG) was formed in 1965 by 

A. ID. in cooperation with the Asia Society. 
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SEADAG is a group of social scientists from 
the universities, foundations, the National 
Academy of Sciences, and other non-profit 
entities. 

Membership in SEADAG is on a personal 
basis; it is related to scholarly interests in 
Southeast Asian development. Participants 
are from 31 foundations and other non- 
profit institutions. Kenneth T. Young, one- 
time Ambassador to Thailand, and now 
President of the Asia Society, is the Chair- 
man. He appeared before you last week. 
The activities of SEADAG are evolving, but 
fall essentially into four categories: 

Advisory discussion. In advisory discus- 
sion, specific aid plans, programs, and poli- 
cies are discussed with A.I.D. participation 
within the broad perspective of Southeast 
Asia geography, resources, endowments and 
human ecology. The political and sociologi- 
cal aspects of development receive no less 
attention than the economic. 

Research. While there is both immediate 
and continuing value in advisory discussion, 
a necessary and basic complement is research 
on Southeast Asia. SEADAG groups and 
seminars, therefore, have as one essential 
purpose the identification of gaps in knowl- 
edge of the Southeast Asian development 
process and the corresponding research needs, 

Information flow. A. ID. can supply the 
prominent scholars in SEADAG with many 
unclassified or declassified materials on 
Southeast Asia. Thus, SEADAG has become 
an information clearing house and an infor- 
mation exchange activity. 

Technical Assistance. The institutional 
resources for technical assistance are meas- 
ured by the competence and interest of the 
faculty or staff of the institution. SEADAG 
brings together on an inter-disciplinary basis 
social-scientists who know where interests 
and competence in their disciplines can be 
found in the United States. 

SEADAG is no longer an experiment. We 
look forward to its continuing advice on the 
development process in Southeast Asia—eco- 
nomic, political, and social. 


The Academic Advisory Council for Thailand 


The Academic Advisory Council for Thai- 
land is an outgrowth of SEADAG. The 
Council, which was formed to advise A. I. D. 
on assistance to Thailand, consists of seven 
members, It provides a gathering point for 
academicians professionally interested in 
Thailand. The Council has close association 
with the Far East Bureau of A. I. D., and it 
also has a direct advisory and research link 
to the A.I.D. Mission in Bangkok. A SEA- 
DAG political scientist is now a member of 
the Research Division of the Bangkok Mis- 
sion. 


4. I. D. Mission Research Division 


The A.I.D. Mission in Thailand has a Re- 
search Division consisting of an anthropolo- 
gist, an economist and a political scientist. 
The Research Division conducts studies on 
subjects such as innovation and leadership 
in Rural Thailand, the past and potential 
role of cooperatives in Thailand, and the 
impact of feeder roads in the North and the 
Northeast of the country. 

Through the Academic Advisory Council 
for Thailand, the Research Division keeps in 
touch with work being done by the U.S. aca- 
demic community and seeks to apply con- 
clusions to the planning and evaluation of 
joint U.S.-Thai programs, such as the Ac- 
celerated Rural Development project. Thai 
and American experts examine ARD activi- 
ties as they are implemented to determine 
how they can be sharpened and improved. 

Mr. Chairman, in this report on rural in- 
stitutional development in Southeast Asia I 
have tried to deal with both the practical 
implications of the subject and A.I.D.’s con- 
tinuing efforts to improve its tools of rural 
development programs. Ultimate results, of 
course, depend upon the government and 
peoples of the countries themselves. A.ID. 
can help, but it cannot do the job. The de- 
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termination and resources of the less de- 
veloped countries hold the key to success in 
the rural areas of Southeast Asia. 


NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 13, I introduced legislation, 
H.R. 5328, to provide a national program 
of flood insurance. My proposal would 
allow Federal participation with private 
insurance companies to bring premium 
rates in certain areas of frequent flood- 
ing down to a reasonable level. At the 
present time, many homeowners in these 
areas cannot afford the high rates occa- 
sioned by the high risk. In some of these 
localities, flood insurance is not available 
at all, even at a high cost. 

Mr. Speaker, floods cause widespread 
damage in the United States. Currently, 
much of the burden of the loss is upon 
the private homeowner. I am hopeful 
that passage of my bill will ameliorate 
this situation by providing, at a reason- 
able cost, the best and most reliable pro- 
tection available—the protection offered 
by a sound insurance policy. 

I would like to include at this point 
an article which appears in the current 
issue of the Journal of American Insur- 
ance entitled, “High Tide for Flood 
Insurance.” 

Hrn TIDE FOR FLOOD INSURANCE 

Government officials and the insurance 
industry seek answers to the age-old problem 
of protecting property owners from high 
waters. 

Following every major flood disaster in the 
United States one basic question usually 
arises: Can private insurance protection be 
provided against flood losses? 

In general, flood insurance is not available, 
and with good reason. The big problem is 
spreading the risk. Insurance companies, 
which have wrestled with the problem for 
many years, find that the only people will- 
ing to buy flood insurance are those who live 
in areas likely to be flooded. This means 
that there is not an adequate “spread of 
risk” as exists for insurance against other 
hazards such as fire. Even in high-risk 
areas, the demand for flood insurance de- 
creases during floodless years. Moreover, 
since every flood insurance policyholder is 
likely to suffer some kind of loss, premiums 
would have to be set so high that property 
owners would not be able or willing to pay 
the cost. 

A third factor militating against flood in- 
surance is the lack of authoritative data on 
flood frequency and damage which would 
enable insurance companies to come up with 
a rating system to determine adequate 
premiums. 

During the past 20 years—following each 
flood disaster—the cry has gone up for in- 
surance aid for flood victims. Usually, these 
cries receded along with the ebbing waters 
and the return of residents to the once 
flooded area. However, following the dis- 
astrous 1955 floods in New England and on 
the West Coast, Congress passed the Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956 and provided a 
Federal Flood Indemnity Administration to 
work in cooperation with the insurance in- 
dustry in setting up a nationwide flood in- 
surance program. 
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Basically, the program called for direct 
government insurance up to $7.5 billion to 
indemnify property owners for flood di iy 
Sponsors of the program hoped that within 
a few years enough experience would be 
available so that flood insurance could be 
written on a large scale. Then the federal 
government would pull out of the plan leav- 
ing the area of flood insurance to the private 
insurance industry. 

The program, however, sank in a flood of 
protest. Some states balked at the provi- 
sion that they should match federal premium 
subsidies and enact tough zoning regula- 
tions aimed at restricting new construction 
in flood-prone areas. Some critics charged 
“bureaucratic delay,” and the flood program 
died an early death because an expense- 
conscious Congress failed to appropriate 
necessary funds. 

Today there is renewed interest by the fed- 
eral government in flood insurance. The 
biggest flood insurance news of 1966 came 
in a report to President Johnson from Robert 
C. Weaver, Housing and Urban Development 
Secretary. In the HUD Report, Weaver sug- 
gested a national program that would en- 
courage the insurance industry to develop a 
fully commercial flood insurance program 
with federal backup funds and, in some cases, 
a premium subsidy. There would be other 
forms of federal aid. 

The HUD Report, prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. Marion C. Clawson, now 
director of the Land Use and Management 
Program of the Future, cited proper land use 
as a key in any flood program and recom- 
mended: 

1. Federal assumption of all claims for 
flood losses beyond a defined catastrophic 
point, in return for modest annual payments 
from insuring companies. 

2, Federal loans against early heavy flood 
losses until insurance reserves could be built 
up. 

3. Federal mapping of special flood-hazard 
areas, and flood-risk zones within them, to 
provide the insurance industry with informa- 
tion on which to base premiums. 

4. Possible tax deferrals to permit insur- 
ance companies to accumulate adequate fl- 
nancial reserves from annual premiums to 
meet extraordinary flood losses. 

The report, developed in cooperation with 
the insurance industry, also recommended 
that the flood insurance programs be limited 
at first to one- to four-family dwellings, and 
that the federal government work closely 
with state and local governments in devel- 
oping long-range land-use plans for flood 
plains, Residential development would be 
discouraged in high-risk flood areas and per- 
sons encouraged and assisted to move to less 
hazardous areas. At present the federal gov- 
ernment provides loans at low interest rates 
to aid flood victims to rebuild their homes. 

The HUD Report also pointed out that leg- 
islation establishing the flood insurance pro- 
gram should state that all lending institu- 
tions under any form of federal supervision 
should encourage but not compel flood in- 
surance on all new mortgages covering dwell- 
ings in high-risk areas. Affected institutions 
would be banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations where deposits are insured by the 
federal government. 

Weaver hopes for a flood insurance program 
acceptable to both the federal government 
and the insurance industry. But he adds 
that, if mo mutually satisfactory plan is 
agreed upon, alternate plans would be a fed- 
eral program administered by private in- 
surers much in the same manner as under 
the World War II Damage Corporation, or as 
a final choice, an all-federal program, 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is hopeful that any flood in- 
surance program developed will be operated 
by private enterprise with federal help. At 
their winter meeting in Dallas, Texas, the 
commissioners proposed a flood insurance 
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program, similar in some ways to the HUD 
private industry plan. 

But before any national flood insurance 
legislation is adopted, many questions will 
have to be answered. And even the HUD 
Report warns: “Practical flood insurance has 
proved a tough nut to crack... Past difi- 
culties should constitute grave warning 
against expectation of a quick and easy 
answer now.” 

Questions which might be asked include: 
Is enough statistical data available for the 
development of a realistic flood insurance 
rate structure? Even with government 
backing, would a superflood permanently 
cripple the private insurance industry? Will 
population increases further induce unde- 
sirable uses of existing flood plains and alter 
the present natural drainage patterns? Will 
insurance cost be prohibitive to many per- 
sons and result in too small a risk spread? 

Should flood insurance be compulsory in 
high-risk flood areas? Will a sufficient re- 
serve fund be available to pay potential ex- 
cessive losses which might occur during the 
early years of the program? What system 
would best assure the availability of govern- 
ment backup funds in time of need? Will 
state and federal governments be able to dis- 
courage new construction in flood-hazard 
areas, encourage residents of danger areas 
to move and establish and enforce strict 
land-use zoning codes? 

While the solution to the present flood in- 
surance dilemma may lie in the answers to 
these questions, some experts who have 
studied flood problems feel that the ultimate 
answer is proper land use. Dr. Clawson, 
author of the HUD Report, said recently that 
there should be two equally important ob- 
jectives of flood insurance: relief for aid to 
victims of flood disasters and stimulus to 
sound land use. 

Clawson, who strongly stressed the impor- 
tance of proper land management in the 
HUD Report, said that while relief for vic- 
tims is usually uppermost in the minds of 
those who advocate flood insurance, its role 
in preventing or minimizing the unwise use 
of land which leads to excessive flood losses 
is equally important. 

“If flood insurance were available at act- 
uarially sound rates,” Clawson said, “then 
people would decide if the advantages of a 
site for a home or for business were great 
enough to warrant paying the full costs of 
flood insurance.” 

Echoing the sentiments of Clawson is Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, In his 1966 flood 
insurance message to Congress, the President 
said: The key to resolving the problem lies, 
above all else, in the intelligent planning for 
the state and local regulation of use of lands 
exposed to flood hazard.” 


CONGRESSMAN PATMAN INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION TO IN- 
CREASE LENDING LIMITATION 
FOR CERTAIN FINANCIAL INSTI- 
TUTION OFFICERS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation which would 
correct a deficiency in the financial laws 
of our country. 

Although this deficiency does not on 
the surface appear to be of major sig- 
nificance, it nevertheless is highly im- 
portant to those individuals who have 
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been unable to obtain loans from fi- 
nancial institutions merely because they 
are employed by those financial institu- 
tions. 

Under existing law, no executive officer 
of a member bank of the Federal Reserve 
System may obtain a loan from the bank 
of which he is employed in an amount 
greater than $2,500, and such loan can 
be obtained only with the prior approval 
of a majority of the entire board of di- 
rectors. This means that Federal Re- 
serve member bank executive officers are 
precluded from obtaining mortgage loans 
from their banks. 

A similar circumstance surrounds di- 
rectors and members of the supervisory 
or credit committees of Federal credit 
unions, only the restriction in this case 
is even greater than for Federal Reserve 
member bank officers. 

The Federal Credit Union Act limits 
loans to directors and members of the 
supervisory and credit committees only 
to the amount of their unencumbered 
shares. Thus, if one of these persons 
has $500 in shares in the credit union, 
he can borrow only $500 and his share 
holdings become collateral for the loan. 

Mr. Speaker, both of these provisions 
of law are archaic and serve no useful 
purpose, but rather work a great hard- 
ship on many individuals. In the case 
of the credit unions, particularly those 
with large military membership, some 
individuals have been reluctant to serve 
in an executive capacity, because they 
would be denied full use of the credit 
union. 

The Department of Defense has issued 
a directive which provides for the estab- 
lishment of credit unions on overseas 
military installations. These credit 
unions are needed, because there is no 
adequate, low-cost, completely reliable 
source of credit for our servicemen sta- 
tioned abroad. However, these credit 
unions will have a difficult time obtain- 
ing directors and members of the super- 
visory and credit committees unless 
these individuals can also obtain the full 
services of the credit union. 

MEMBER-BANK OFFICER BORROWING 

Section 1 of my bill would provide that 
any member bank of the Federal Reserve 
System may extend credit to any execu- 
tive officer of its bank in amounts not 
exceeding $5,000 or, if the loan is to be 
secured by a first mortgage lien on a 
home owned and occupied by the officer, 
the bank may increase the amount of 
the loan to $30,000. 

The act contains a number of safe- 
guards which would prevent the abuse 
of this privilege, such as requiring that 
the officer report any loans he obtains 
from other banks if they exceed the law- 
ful amount that he could borrow from 
his own bank. 


CREDIT UNION OFFICERS 


Section 2 of my bill provides that di- 
rectors of Federal credit unions, as well 
as members of the supervisory or credit 
committees, will be able to borrow the 
amount of the unsecured loan limit un- 
der the Federal Credit Union Act—cur- 
rently $750—plus the amount of the in- 
dividual's unencumbered shares. Thus, 
an officer of the credit union with $500 
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in shares in the credit union would be 
able to borrow $750, plus the $500 in 
shares, or a total of $1,250. I personally 
do not feel that this provision provides 
enough flexibility for credit union offi- 
cers, and it is my hope that when we 
hold hearings on the bill, we can expand 
this section so as to provide Federal 
credit union officers with more loan po- 
tential. 


POVERTY 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAWKINS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message on poverty in our 
cities deserves our most careful and 
sympathetic attention. 

Our cities are indeed a major national 
problem which, if not accorded proper 
emphasis and program focus, could se- 
verely undermine our Nation’s health 
and economy. 

President Johnson’s effort to better 
focus our efforts in providing training 
and employment opportunities is a vital 
factor in any overall effort to fight 
poverty. 

The conscience of Americans is sick 
and frustrated about what to do with 
the chronical unemployed in our slum. 
The feelings among my constituents 
range from deep sympathy to utter re- 
vulsion at the sight of the hopelessly 
unemployed lingering in urban slum 
areas. My constituents are also dis- 
gusted with existing welfare systems that 
stress the handout, the dole, which seem 
to support a perpetual state of unem- 
ployment at barest subsistence levels. 
And my constituents are frightened of 
the potential spreading of the natural 
byproducts of slum poverty—dope ad- 
diction, prostitution, diseases, delin- 
quency and crime, and depressed prop- 
erty values. Such apprehensions, Mr. 
Speaker, are not a sign of a healthy 
society. 

As I understand the administration’s 
proposal, the urban employment thrust 
is designed to do something about this 
problem, and thus it has my whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson is to 
be commended for seeking to regroup ex- 
isting manpower and training programs 
for bullseye impact. This action will 
dramatize the urgency of the slum un- 
employment problem and demonstrate 
the determination of the administration 
to attack the problem in an effective way. 

We know now that a healthy economy 
and high general employment alone can- 
not arrest this cancer of unemployment 
in our cities. Those remaining unem- 


ployed are least able to benefit from the 
general availability of job opportunities. 

True, a healthy private economy is es- 
sential to continue to provide employ- 
ment opportunities, but it should now be 
obvious that we should do more to in- 
crease the employability of those hard- 
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core, long-term unemployed persons that 
concentrate in our slums. 

The administration’s program is geared 
for a fast start; it is aggressive and te- 
nacious in nature. It will be flexible 
enough to meet the unpredictable prob- 
lems and is concentrated rather than 
diffused in the nature of its impact. 

This approach adds up to a high prob- 
ability of success that far exceeds the 
relatively modest cost of the program. 
In view of all these factors, I hope this 
vital project will receive swift approval 
by my colleagues in this body and Amer- 
icans in all walks of life. 


SUGGESTED SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. G . Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last few weeks, I have received 
an immense amount of mail regarding 
the social security amendments which I 
suggested. For the purpose of those in- 
terested in the suggested amendments, I 
am placing in the Recorp my questions 
directed to Robert M. Ball, Social Securi- 
ty Commissioner, in the recent hearing 
on the President's social security bill, and 
Mr. Ball’s answers. 

Mrs. Gairrirus. Why did you not pick up 
the husbands of workers? Why did you not 
pick up the husbands of workers? 

Mr. Batu. You don’t mean the Civil Serv- 
ice, Mrs. Griffiths? 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. In Social Security. 

Mr. Bau. As a general benefit, 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS, Yes. 

Mr. Batt. Well, at the present time under 
the law husbands receive benefits only if they 
establish actual dependency. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. And if the wife has been 
within the work force in the last year and a 
half, is that right? 

Mr. Batu. Right, and if they are currently 
insured. I believe that the rationale behind 
the present provision is that by and large you 
just can’t make an absolute presumption 
that the husband was supported by his wife's 
earnings, but that it is possible to do so if 
she has been recently in the labor force. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. But you don’t make an 
absolute presumption. 

Mr, Batt. And then if in addition it turns 
out that he does not have income of his own 
that is more than half of his total income. I 
would be glad to say, Mrs. Griffiths, that as 
far as the requirement of currently insured 
is concerned, I believe a pretty good case 
could be made for dropping it and that it is 
not a very expensive provision and we would 
be glad to give further consideration to it. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I have been asking you 
for years and I have been getting that same 
answer. Now, I would like to use some Cases. 

Suppose a woman is in covered employ- 
ment for ten years. She is paying at the 
maximum. We can even assume she is put- 
ting her husband through school from 18 to 
28 and at 28 they decide that she will leave 
the work force and that they will have a 
family. She has a child a year for five years 
and with the fifth one she dies. 

Do you pick up the husband and children? 
She has been out of the work force five years. 
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Mr. Batu. The answer to your question, 
Mrs. Griffiths, is no. They are not entitled 
to benefits. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. No, you do not. Suppos- 
ing the husband had been in the work force 
for ten years. He left covered employment 
and became a police officer. At the end of 
five years he is killed in the line of duty 
within the Police Department. 

Do you pick up the wife and children on 
Social Security. 

Mr. BALL. Yes, Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Do you ask if she is get- 
ting any other pension? 

Mr. Batu. No. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Do you ask if she has any 
other means of support. 

Mr. Batu. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The right of the wife to 
draw on the husband survives indefinitely, 
does it not, once he is covered? 

Mr. Baty. Once he is fully insured. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Once he is fully insured 
it would survive for 40 years through a sec- 
ond wife and a second family; isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Batu, That is correct, once fully in- 
sured. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. And how long does the 
right of a husband to draw on the wife 
survive? 

Mr. Batu. She must be, as we said earlier, 
currently insured, which means that she 
has to have been recently in the work force. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. In the light, first, of the 
equal protection clause of the Constitution 
and in the light of the effort that has been 
made to pay an equal amount for equal 
work, and under Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act, what I would like to know is how do 
you people plan on defending this if any 
man ever sues? What is your answer going 
to be? How can you treat those contribu- 
tions differently? 
rights differently? 

Mr. Batu. Well, Mrs. Griffiths, as I indi- 
cated earlier, I think the presumption be- 
hind the law has been that so common has 
it been for the wife and children to be de- 
pendent upon the husband’s earnings that 
it was reasonable to say that when those 
earnings stopped there was a loss for which 
the wife and the children should be com- 
pensated. 

On the other hand, the situation in which 
the husband and the children have been 
primarily dependent upon the wife's earnings 
has not been quite so common and there- 
fore, in addition, it has been required that 
there be a demonstration that she be a recent 
earner, have earnings, and that in addition 
to that, the husband was actually dependent 
on her in the sense of getting more than 
half of his income from her. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. She paid exactly the same 
amount to you for the same rights. 

Mr. Batu. But the risk is different. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Well, you made the risk 
different. 

Mr. Batt. No, I think I would argue that. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. You made the payment 
on the rights different. I don't see how you 
can defend it, Mr. Ball. I think you have to 
live in the real world. I feel that the only 
reason you have been able to get away with 
this is because the people against whom it 
has applied have been so poor that they 
could never raise the question, and while all 
of civil righters have been rushing down to 
Mississippi to take care of rights down there 
they have never looked in their own back- 
yard to see the rights that are being run 
over here, 

Now, I would like to give you an example. 
I think this is the saddest letter I ever read. 

“Dear Mrs. Griffiths: Reading an article 
about your trying to help women with So- 
cial Security, I want to tell you my problem. 
Few women have this problem. And I have 
found that it isn’t known. I will try to be 
brief, My husband is confined to a state. 


How can you treat the 
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mental hospital. He will not be able to share 
my Social Security. He has two counts 
against him. He is not fully insured be- 
cause he became ill before he could get in 
sufficient quarters. Then I do not pay over 
half his care. 

“Here is the joker. On the first of each 
month I send $10 for his medicine, $10 for 
his spending account; I am responsible for 
his clothes, dentures, and any other extras 
that occur. In my estimate he has been my 
dependent husband for 30 years. 

“As I have reached 65, needing the check 
I will get for my own survival, Iam not able 
to help him. Were the tables turned he 
would be able to help me without question.” 

Is that right? 

Mr. BALL. Yes, she would be entitled to a 
wife's benefit based upon his earnings, but he 
is not entitled on her because evidently more 
than half his support actually came from 
the state rather than from her earnings, and 
so the assumption is that he has not suffered 
that loss by her retirement. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Do you really feel, no mat- 
ter how bigoted the court has been in the 
past, that they would buy an argument like 
that? If you are going to give a man a right 
to support his widow at half the Social Secu- 
rity on his contribution, why don’t you give 
a woman a right to give her husband half 
her earnings? 

What real objection do you have? You 
are wanting to pick up orphans; you want 
to pick up disabled widows; you want to 
pick up Civil Service people, but not these 
men for whom women have made a real con- 
tribution. They have been paying in all this 
time. For the man you let the rights survive 
forever, for his widow, and you won't let 
them survive more than a year and a half 
for a widowed husband, and you won't even 
let it be that if he has been maintained at 
public expense. 

You won’t give her a dime. That woman 
will go without food to get some of the 
medicine for her husband. 

Mr. Bau. Mrs. Griffiths, I have already in- 
dicated that the dropping of the currently 
insured status as a condition of entitlement 
to benefits seems to me to have some merit. 

Mrs. Grirrrrns. I am not going to go with 
just currently insured. If you aren’t going 
to ask the woman who marries Horace Dodge 
how much money she is getting, you aren't 
going to ask the husband what he is getting. 
If the wife had coverage why shouldn't the 
husband get half of it? Why are you trying 
to distinguish between the rights of two 
contributors? 

Mr. Bart. I think the real problem there 
is that it is not frequent that the husband 
really was almost entirely dependent on his 
own earnings, even though his wife worked, 
and he may have worked as a federal em- 
ployee or state or local employee and be get- 
ting substantial earnings from that, and en- 
titlement to half his wife's benefit without 
any test of whether he really has lost any- 
thing on her retirement might raise a ques- 
tion. I wouldn't say it was a great 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. The husband retires. You 
aren't going to ask Senator Phil Hart any- 
thing, and Jane is one of the richest women 
in America. You aren't going to say a word. 
You are just going to give her the money. 

Mr. Batu. I think the question is simply 
whether you want to operate on presump- 
tions under social insurance 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I want to operate fairly. 
If I pay into the system, I want to have 
the same right to draw that anybody else 
has. I don't consider this a welfare program. 
Most people are relying upon this for pen- 
sions. The only possible excuse you could 
have on the cases I have given is go into 
court and say that it was welfare. 

Now, of course it is not welfare because 
you are giving it to people that don’t need 
it, except that you are not giving it if it is a 
husband that does need it. 
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Now, I would like to ask you if a man 
works at two jobs, moonlights, do you add 
his combined earnings together so he can 
draw? 

Mr. Batt. Up to the maximum allowable 
in the particular year. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. You do? 

Mr. Batu. If the two combined are more 
than the maximum earnings base, then they 
are limited to that $6600. 


Mr. Speaker, the truth is that a moon- 
lighting man can add his contributions 
up to $6,600 and draw on that base. In 
addition if he has paid on more than 
$6,600 he can take the additional tax he 
has paid as a credit on his income tax. 
But if a husband and wife each pay on 
a $6,600 base, the money is accepted and 
there is no rebate on taxes. In addition, 
each of them can draw only once as a 
beneficiary. But if the husband and 
wife together pay on $6,600, they are not 
permitted to add their credits, but may 
draw only on the highest paying job as 
a husband and wife, or may each draw 
on his own, whichever is more. If a 
working husband and wife were given the 
same rights as a working husband, they 
could combine the taxes they pay and re- 
ceive a credit for any overpayment; or 
at least each could draw as a worker and 
give the other one-half his benefit. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. But you combine his 
earnings. You told me just before this hear- 
ing started that you would be quite incom- 
petent to add a husband's and wife's earn- 
ings together. 

Why can't you add theirs? 

Mr. HALL. I think there are a lot of tech- 
nical difficulties, Mrs. Griffiths. I wouldn't 
want to say at this point that they are in- 
separable. What I indicated was that we 
had found no leaway to do it because of 
situations where there are divorces, separa- 
tions. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. What difference would it 
make? If they are divorced they are going 
to draw on their combined earnings; only if 
they are married. 

Mr. Batu. But is it only during the years in 
which they are married that you make the 
combination? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. That's right, only the 
years in which they are drawing. If they 
both work add the earnings together. If 
they get divorced after they begin to draw, 
each one takes his own. 

Mr, BALL. I say some of the difficulties that 
we see, for example, are the individual re- 
tires at 65. The woman has a wage record 
that has extended since she was 20. She 
married at 30 and was with this particular 
husband for 10 or 15 years and then perhaps 
another husband for 10 or 15 years, and then 
maybe there was a separation. 

I find it difficult to know exactly which 
years I add together. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. When they began to draw 
add the combined earnings of that husband 
and wife. 

Mr. BALL. Regardless of whether 
was 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. -Married to him or not. 

Mr. Batt. Whether he was married to her 
or not, 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Living in sin. You take 
care of lots of problems in Miami right now. 

Mr. Bau. We took care of that last year, 
Mrs. Griffiths, 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You didn't take care of it 
very well. 

Mr. BALL. I see a considerable amount of 
merit, as you have suggested, in the idea that 
a husband and wife together should have a 
benefit related to the level of earnings that 
they have had. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Right. 

Mr. Batu. I find it more difficult to follow 
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the reasoning of adding together the earn- 
ings while she was not his wife at some 
earlier point and filling out his wage record 
at another time. That is not what the 
two of them were living on. 

You are not replacing the earnings that 
they have had as a couple. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. You are replacing the 
earnings that this couple had. 

Mr, Batu. I could see adding them together 
while they are a couple. The difficulty I get 
in is—— 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I don't think you would 
have any problem at all, Mr. Ball. How 
much does it cost you every year to keep 
account of the credits? Doesn't it cost you 
about half a billion dollars? 

Mr. Bau. No. 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. How much? 

Mr. BALL. On the administrative cost of 
maintaining the earnings record I would 
have to supply the exact figure for the record, 
but I would think it would be nearer $100 
million. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. If they are not really of 
any effect, if those credits mean nothing, why 
not just fire that group of people, ask those 
who want Social Security to supply the rec- 
ords of their tax payments for the last five 
years, and you could use the $100 million 
to send out to recipients? 

Mr. Batu. It seems to me that the wage 
record far from meaning nothing, is the en- 
tire basis of eligibility and benefit amounts 
under the program. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Let me ask you this. This 
is one of the things that is really so illogical 
to me. You paid in up through 1962 and in 
1962 you are 60 years of age. You decide for 
reasons known to yourself that you believe 
now that you have enough money. You will 
just wait and you will start drawing when 
you are 65. 

Next door to you lives a person who has 
worked for Civil Service until he was 55. He 
too will be 65 in 1967. He gets a job in 
covered employment, works for ten years in 
covered employment, and pays in at the top 
rate. Which one of those two people gets 
the more money in their retirement? 

Mr. Batu. The person who has paid in the 
longer would get more money, Mrs. Griffiths. 
The fact that the civil servant that you spoke 
of was fully insured by reason of paying in 
ten years guarantees him really only the en- 
titlement to some level of benefits, but the 
way the program is constructed the average 
monthly earnings determines the amount of 
benefit and to arrive at the average monthly 
earnings you have to count everything after 
1950 except for five years of low earnings and 
then divide it by the total number of months 
that have elapsed. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I checked with one of your 
offices and I believe I was told that the per- 
son who had paid in all those years, and 
wives too, would draw $1.30 less a month 
than a man who paid the last ten years. 

Mr. BALL. They may have not have gotten 
al. the facts in your example. There are sit- 
uations in the early years of the program 
where an individual can pay in for a shorter 
period and by the situation of earning higher 
amounts for a short period get more in bene- 
fits. That is quite true. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. The real truth is the pay- 
ment in Social Security is not based on what 
you pay in, but it is wage related, isn’t it? 

Mr. BALL. You are correct that the benefit 
amounts are related to the wages, but the 
contributions over time and in the system 
as it develops in the long run are also re- 
lated to the wages. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Now, you are coming in 
asking for an enormously increased wage 
base. Why don’t you now make this more 
related to the years of payments into the 
system in place of the wages you drew in the 
final years in which you paid in? 

For instance, in Detroit many men worked 
at Packard Motor Car at a high wage and 
they worked there until they were in their 
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late 40’s. When they left Packard, when 
Packard closed, many of those people have 
never again drawn more than the minimum 
wage. 

Now, in spite of the fact that they paid 
in all of their working life some of those 
people are going to be stuck with much lower 
income than people who paid in only ten 
years. 

Mr. Batt. I think very fundamentally, 
Mrs. Griffiths, both the Social Security pro- 
gram and private pension plans by and large 
have operated on the theory that their func- 
tion was best served by paying a benefit 
that was related to the amount that peo- 
ple have had to live on and that the strict 
relationship of the benefit to the exact con- 
tributions of an individual is perhaps more 
appropriate to individually bought annuities 
or individual types of insurance. 

Now, the relationship, however, in most 
instances and over time is still quite close. 
You relate the benefits to earnings that peo- 
ple have had and they pay on those earn- 
ings, so there is a relationship between the 
benefit and the payment, but, as you point 
out, there are situations in which an indi- 
vidual may have paid in for quite a while 
and then for a long period of time earns 
much less. 

It is true that the benefit as a replacement 
of what he has been living on and what he 
is earning may in some instances be lower 
than it would be if you developed the sys- 
tem as it was in 1935, say, where it was much 
more closely related just to contributions, 
but not to the earnings level. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS, Now, I would like to ask 
you how much money do you get back from 
widows who return to work? How much 
is paid in as taxes? I mean how much is 
their Social Security cut? How many of 
them are having their Social Security cut 
because they have gone to work? 

Mr. BALL. Do you have a figure on that? 
We are paying currently about 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. A million? 

Mr. Batu. About a half million widows. 
You are speaking of the under age 62? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. You told Joint Economic 
that you were paying a million women with 
children and that 300,000 of those women did 
work. 

Mr. Batt. A million were eligible? 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. How much money do you 
get back from them? How much does it cut 
the Social Security payment? 

Mr. Batt. Mr. Myers is looking up some- 
thing on that. While he is doing that per- 
haps I could state what I understand the 
question to be for the record, and that is 
that we are speaking here of the widows who 
get benefits by reason of having young chil- 
dren in their care, not the over age 60? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Yes. 

Mr. Batu, And the situation is that we are 
paying about a million of them, but the 
question is how many would we be paying 
except for the requirement that they not be 
performing substantial work? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. The question is how many 
of them work and therefore cut the Social 
Security payment? 

Mr. Myers. Mrs. Griffiths, the approxi- 
mate number of women who would other- 
wise be receiving mothers’ insurance benefits 
because of having children in their care, who 
work substantially and therefore do not re- 
ceive benefits is, as we have said before, 
about 300,000 and the annual benefit reduc- 
tion as a result of that is around $250 million 
a year. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Well, I would like to say 
that I personally feel that it is a great error 
to charge these women anything, to reduce 
it at all. 

You have about 700,000 women left that 
you are paying. Is that not true? 

Mr. BALL. I don’t believe it is that high. 
It is about 500,000. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I ran a little check. If 
they went to work at $3600, which you told 
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me was a mean average wage for women, 
and they had two children, you would charge 
them $189 income tax. 

She would pay $189 income tax. She 
would pay $158.40 Social Security. Then she 
would lose in Social Security $1296. 

So that in order for her to go to work and 
earn $3600 she has to pay $1632.40, which 
would leave her a net gain of $1956.60 if she 
didn’t have to buy any clothes, lunches and 
transportation to and from work. 

My personal opinion is that a large part of 
these women who are asking now please re- 
duce the age to 50 are women that have been 
maintained and really kept from working 
because of this tremendous payment they 
have to make. 

Now, I don't think we are getting any 
place doing this. I think you just might as 
well pay them and let them go to work. You 
are going to collect taxes off them, anyhow. 
I don't understand why you consider that 
their earnings. That is the contribution in 
place of the husband's earnings. And when 
that woman starts to work you don’t say 
to her, “Well, Madam, you don’t have to pay 
at all. Your husband paid.” 

So why do you want to take some money 
away from her? This is a carry over from the 
worker, isn’t it? If the worker were drawing 
Social Security you wouldn’t let him work, 
but why not let the widow work? 

Mr. Batu. I think, Mrs. Griffiths, the rea- 
soning is much the same as the so-called 
retirement test 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. That is right. 

Mr. BaLL. —for the older persons them- 
selves, and the assumption is that the pay- 
ment is made to the widow to partly make 
up for a loss that she suffered. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. But why pay her to stay 
out of the job market? 

Mr. Batu. If she demonstrates that on her 
own she supports herself through work, there 
isn’t the same loss of support there and the 
same need to make the Social Security pay- 
ment. I would be somewhat concerned, if 
the so-called retirement test were dropped 
for a particular category of beneficiaries, that 
it would be a logical step to extend it to other 
categories with the very great cost that we 
have talked about many times that is in- 
volved. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. In my judgment, the test 
wasn’t logical when applied to her. There 
was the illogic of the whole thing. She is 
not her husband. They are two different 
people, and if they were going to work you 
would collect Social Security taxes from 
both of them, so why do you want to penalize 
this woman? 

Now, I might ask in that connection even 
if the woman who dies is currently insured 
and the husband is totally dependent upon 
her, you don’t pay him any money, do you? 

Does he get any money? 

Mr. Batu. Oh, you are speaking as if he 
were young? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Yes. 

Mr. BALL. No, you are correct. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. He doesn’t get a cent. 

Mr. Batt. We do if he is 62 of course. 

Mrs. Grirrires. But he doesn’t get any 
money at all. 

Mr. Batu. That is correct. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. So it is another situation 
where the wife’s contribution just isn't worth 
what the husband’s contribution is. 

Mr. Batt. The children would be paid. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. But not the husband. 

Mr. Barl. But not the husband, you are 
correct. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Well, I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Secretary, I don't 
mind being second class as a citizen, but 
I certainly do hate to see my husband second 
class. 


CHALLENGE OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Florida [Mr. Rocers] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a television pro- 
gram which I think will be of interest 
and value. 

“Challenge of the Seven Seas,” a 
highly informative book written by my 
friend Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, will be 
the topic of discussion on the “George- 
town University Forum,” Sunday. 

The distinguished panel for the pro- 
gram includes Senator PELL, Harold 
Leland Goodwin, the coauthor of Chal- 
lenge of the Seven Seas” and Rear Adm. 
Odale D. Waters, Jr., the oceanographer 
of the Navy. All are versed on the sub- 
ject of marine science and oceanography 
and should provide new insights into the 
matter for all viewers. 

I have found Senator PELL’s book most 
enlightening and feel that my colleagues 
will also gain greatly from this show. 

In the Washington area, channel 4, 
WRC-TV will carry the program begin- 
ning at noon. It is also scheduled for 
WETA-TV, channel 26, on Monday at 
10 p.m. 


TRADING WITH RUSSIA: FIAT- 
SOVIET AUTOMOBILE PLANT 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, since 1961 the Fiat automobile manu- 
facturing company of Italy has been 
dealing with Soviet Russia with a view 
to building in Russia an automobile 
manufacturing plant which will quad- 
ruple the Russian capacity for building 
cars. Not long after these dealings be- 
gan, the U.S. Government involved itself 
in arrangements for supplying important 
machine tools for the Fiat-Soviet auto- 
mobile plant. American authorities are 
now asking the Congress to authorize 
the sale of these tools, admittedly the 
best in the world, to Italy for resale to 
Soviet Russia. 

Our experts contend that we will not 
sell strategic materials to Soviet Russia, 
but the result of the Fiat-Soviet auto- 
mobile deal will be the same thing. The 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong are 
making extremely good use of bicycles 
as means of transport in Vietnam today. 
What better use could they make of a 
fleet of Fiat automobiles supplied to them 
by the Russians as a means of convey- 
ance for materials, supplies, and pos- 
sibly troops to our other enemy North 
Vietnam? 

Why should the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong bargain for an end to the war, 
when American aid is possibly on its way 
either directly or indirectly through such 
avenues as the Fiat-Soviet automobile 
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deal, food for India, and M-16 rifles for 
Singapore? 

The administration apparently is de- 
luded into thinking that such actions as 
supplying important components for an 
automobile factory in Soviet Russia is 
a matter unconnected with the aggres- 
sion of the Communists in southeast 
Asia. Such thinking is not only naive, 
it is dangerous. 

It is difficult enough for the American 
people to swallow the Government’s con- 
tinued indifferent attitude toward our 
so-called friends and allies trading with 
North Vietnam and other Communist 
bloc nations. Dealing with our enemies, 
even though it is claimed to be nonstra- 
tegic and through a neutral party, will 
stick in the craw of every American 
worthy of the name. 

Moreover, the attitude of Italy, a na- 
tion which the United States raised up 
out of the ashes of defeat and degrada- 
tion when she richly deserved that de- 
feat, is also a matter which the American 
people will resent. Is this insult to be 
added to the injury of Italy trading 
blatantly with the North Vietnamese? 

How long must America suffer such 
indignities? How long must America be 
the patsy in the international commu- 
nity? How long must America go easy 
with friends as well as enemies before 
we wake up to our responsibilities to 
world freedom and independence? 

We see on the one hand the adminis- 
tration dispatching our young men into 
the gristmill of war for the honorable 
and humanitarian purpose of defending 
the weak against the threat of mono- 
lithic, ideological totalitarianism. And 
on the other hand, we are asked to pro- 
ceed blythely to trade with that threat- 
ening monolith, as though it were an 
armless, blameless neighbor, seeking 
merely the progress of its peaceful peo- 
ples. I cannot accept this double stand- 
ard, and I shall not support it. Neither 
shall the American people accept it or 
support it once they know the truth. 

I cannot condone the giving of our 
natural resources, either through eco- 
nomic aid or military aid, to those who 
trade directly or indirectly with our ene- 
mies North Vietnam, Russia, Commu- 
nist China, and the other Communist 
nations—in this case Italy and Commu- 
nist Russia. We have young men dying 
on the battlefields of Vietnam every day, 
fighting the North Vietnamese—com- 
munistic, political, ideological, and eco- 
nomic allies of Communist China and 
Communist Russia—trading and busi- 
ness allies of England, Italy, Canada, 
Communist China, and Communist 
Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, how much longer will 
the American people tolerate this situa- 
tion; how much longer can they? 


REACTION TO PRESIDENT’S CRIME 
COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s National Crime Commission has 
pointed out that there are no easy 
answers to be found in the war against 
crime. But it has told us, in what are 
really most hopeful terms, that there 
are answers. 

To find the solutions will not be easy, 
for they are as varied and complex as 
the nature of crime. However, the cam- 
paign must be won—for what is at stake 
is no less than our right to be free from 
domestic fear. 

Every American must work to help 
control crime. Every town, and county, 
and municipality must work to improve 
their police departments and system of 
criminal justice. 

The awareness of the problem is great, 
and the calls for action are many. One 
of the most eloquent assessments of the 
Commission’s great contributions ap- 
peared recently in the Houston Post, and 
I place the editorial in the Recorp with 
my remarks: 

CRIME CONTROL 

Those Americans who are really interested 
in trying to do something about the nation's 
growing crime problem, including officials at 
all levels of government, should be grateful 
to President Johnson’s special commission 
for a thoughtful and intelligent analysis of 
the problem. It has performed a service of 
great potential value. 

The more than 200 recommendations made 
by the panel do not promise any quick or easy 
solution for the problem, because there is 
none. Crime, as a social problem, is to a 
very large extent the product of all the 
other problems that afflict a social group. 
At the very least, it is linked with these 
problems. The idea that it can be isolated 
and dealt with separately in a free society is 
simply unrealistic. 

It is not difficult to identify the factors 
that are contributing to the growth in crime. 
The question is what to do about them, and 
it was the assignment of the commission to 
offer suggestions. The value of its study 
will depend upon the use that is made of it 
and the extent to which its recommendations 
are implemented. 

Most of this will have to be done at the 
state and local levels, since, constitutionally, 
the primary responsibility for combatting 
crime rests there. The federal government 
can help. It can provide some of the money 
needed. It can provide leadership. It can 
cooperate. It can provide encouragement. 
It can undertake to stimulate action. But, 
in the end, state and local officials must do 
whatever needs to be done since most crime 
is not interstate. They can or will do no 
more than the people of each state and com- 
munity demand and are willing to support. 

“Controlling crime in America is an effort 
that will be slow and hard and costly. But 
America can control crime if it will,” the 
panel said. Success, however, will take 
money, Manpower, drastic reforms and “an 
unremitting national effort for social jus- 
tice,” the report added. As the chairman of 
the commission, Under Secretary of State 
Nicholas Katzenbach, pointed out, part of 
the difficulty arises from the fact that efforts 
are being made to deal with the problem 
with machinery and methods that are out- 
moded and no longer adequate. 

Ideas about law enforcement and the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice simply have 
not kept pace with the changes that have 
taken place in the way Americans live dur- 
ing recent years, under the impact of indus- 
trialization, urbanization, rapid technologi- 
cal and scientific progress and vastly in- 
creased mobility for all citizens. 

If the idea is to control crime, to reduce 
the amount of crime, it is not enough to 
identify, arrest, prosecute and punish of- 
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fenders, That is essential, of course, but if 
police-state methods are to be avoided, the 
primary emphasis must be on prevention, on 
trying to correct or control the forces and 
factors that produce crime. This may be 
costly, but a much higher cost may have to 
be paid in the end in one way or another 
if preventive efforts are inadequate. 

Even with a maximum preventive effort, 
however, it is obvious that the present allo- 
cation of resources and present methods for 
dealing with crime after it is committed will 
continue to be inadequate if the allocation 
is not increased and the methods modern- 
ized. It is possible to have effective law en- 
forcement and efficient administration of 
criminal justice if members of the social 
group, and especially those who would bene- 
fit from it most, are willing to pay for it in 
dollars and whatever else may be required. 


GUN THUGS AVOID CRIMES WITH 
MANDATORY PENALTIES 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the thugs 
who use firearms to prey on society 
know the criminal law as well as any 
attorney. 

They know which crimes carry stiff, 
mandatory penalties—and they avoid 
them like the plague. 

Lets look at two instances: 

Bank robbery can bring punishment 
of anything from a suspended sentence 
up to 25 years, depending upon the leni- 
ency of the court, plus a possible fine of 
up to $5,000. 

Armed robbery of a post office brings 
a mandatory 25-year sentence. 

Last year, there were 1,070 bank rob- 
beries, a 19-percent increase over the 
previous year. 

There were only 66 post office rob- 
beries. 

I say to my colleagues, what more evi- 
dence do we need before acting to make 
use or possession of a firearm during 
commission of crimes of violence pun- 
ishable by a stiff, mandatory Federal 
sentence. 

Surely, it should be obvious to all that 
the best deterrent to crime is swift, sure, 
and severe punishment. This is the main 
thrust of legislation I have authored 
pending before this Congress. Two bills, 
H.R. 360 and 6137, would make use or 
possession of firearms during commission 
of major crimes of violence punishable 
by a mandatory 10-year prison term on 
first offense, 25 years on any subsequent 
offense. 

I say to my colleagues: Look closely 
at these two areas of crime. 

Post offices are scattered throughout 
our land in isolated areas. They hold 
ready cash, stamps, and money order 
blanks. There are no armed guards. But 
these punks who use guns to rob know 
that if they hit a post office—they are 
subject to a flat 25-year mandatory pris- 
on term, while bank robbery can bring 
a lighter sentence. So last year, they 
used guns to rob 1,070 banks and savings 
and loan companies of $4,428,000—and 
put thousands of innocent employees 
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and depositors in terrible fear of their 
lives. 

But they only robbed 66 post offices of 
$46,933. 

Chief Postal Inspector Henry Mon- 
tague says the criminal knows full well 
the severe penalty for armed robbery 
of a post office. 

The Post Office has always believed this a 
strong deterrent factor. 


He said—and I certainly could not 
agree with him more. 

While armed robbery of a post office 
carries a stiffer sentence than armed 
robbery of a bank—the situation is 
reversed on burglaries. 

Penalty for burglarizing a post office 
can bring imprisonment for up to five 
years plus a fine of up to $1,000. 

But the penalty for burglarizing a bank 
can bring a stiff sentence of up to 20 
years, and a fine of not more than $5,000. 

It is obvious the criminals know this, 
and crime statistics bear out this fact. 
Last year, there were 1,763 post office 
burglaries—and only 467 bank burglaries. 

And yet—in the face of these facts 
showing that severe prison terms are a 
strong deterrent factor in crime preven- 
tion and enforcement—comes the cry 
from some to abolish them. And from 
the same crowd of idealists comes the 
cry that the answer to our Nation’s gun 
problem is to enact severe restrictions 
that do little to strike at the criminal but 
mainly harass the law-abiding gun 
owner. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues: 

Ask any banker—ask any teller of a 
savings and loan company who has 
looked down the deadly barrel of a gun 
held by a robber—and you will get the 
answer to our gun problem. They want 
vigorous prosecution, judges who show 
more concern for them than the man who 
wielded the gun, and stiff mandatory 
sentences for those who use firearms to 
rob, rape, assault, and murder. 

The people are demanding action. Our 
streets are unsafe to walk, even in day- 
light, and only the foolhardy attempt it 
at night. Businessmen daily are robbed 
and murdered. Crime has become such a 
commonplace occurrence in our land, 
that even our daily newspapers now 
merely carry box scores on an inside 
page, giving only brief details of such 
violence. 

This Congress can and must act to 
protect our people, and to end the na- 
tional disgrace of illegal use of firearms. 
This is the problem. It is not caused by 
the 20 million sportsmen who bought 
hunting licenses last year, or the many 
legitimate gun dealers, gunsmiths, the 
thousands employed in our domestic fire- 
arms industry, or the millions of Amer- 
icans who keep guns in their homes to 
protect themselves and their loved ones. 

The answer is simple—strike at the 
criminal. 

Make the penalty for gun crimes so 
severe—and so certain through manda- 
tory language—that the scum preying 
on society through a life of violence will 
soon find another form of larceny. But 
the violence—and the terror in our 
streets and in our business houses and 
our banks, will end. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
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join with me in the effort to make gun 
crimes a thing of the past. 

Our people are demanding action— 
let us heed their cry, and have the cour- 
age to take the action needed. 


A LEGISLATIVE ARSENAL FOR OUR 
WAR AGAINST CRIME 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no domestic problem which is causing 
greater personal anxiety among Amer- 
icans than our mounting crime rate. 

For too long, discussion of the prob- 
lem has been dominated by the dispute 
between those who berate the courts for 
their leniency and those who stanchly 
support them for their adherence to con- 
stitutional principles. In the course of 
this polarized dialog, many unfortunate 
and extreme statements have been made, 
most of the substantive issues were 
ignored, and little constructive or in- 
novative thinking emerged. 

As one who has often defended the 
courts in their decisions upholding the 
Bill of Rights, I feel particularly obli- 
gated at this point to speak out, from 
a different perspective, on the need to 
curb crime. On a purely statistical level, 
the figures alone are gravely disturbing. 
About 87 percent of the FBI’s “Uniform 
Crime Reports Index” is made up of the 
three property crimes of burglary, auto- 
mobile theft, and larceny of $50 and over. 
Of the remaining 13 percent which are 
crimes of violence, more than half are 
committed, not by strangers passing in 
the night, but by those who are already 
known to each other as friends, acquaint- 
ances, spouses, or family members. The 
mere numerical listing of index crimes 
in 1965 gives us some idea of the scope 
of the problem facing us: Murder and 
manslaughter, 9,850; forcible rape, 
22,467; robbery, 118,916; aggravated as- 
sault, 206,661; burglary, 1,173,201; 
larceny of $50 and over, 762,352; motor 
vehicle theft, 486,568. Stated another 
way, 2,422,121 crimes against property 
were committed and 357,894 against the 
person. 

A comparison of these figures with 
those of 1933 shows that total numbers 
for all reported offenses have increased 
markedly. The number of offenses per 
100,000 population has tripled for forc- 
ible rape and has doubled for aggravated 
assault. The willful homicide rate has 
decreased somewhat. Robbery has fluc- 
tuated from a high in 1933 and a low 
during World War II to a point where 
it is now about 20 percent above the be- 
ginning of the postwar era. 

The rise in property crime rates is 
even sharper than that in crimes of vio- 
lence. The rate for larcenies of $50 and 
over is up more than 550 percent since 
1933 and the burglary rate has nearly 
doubled. 

Unfortunately, the upward trend has 
been accelerating: during the period 
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1960-65, violent crime increased 25 per- 
cent and property crimes 36 percent. 

I do not cite these disturbing figures 
in order to add to the fear of our citi- 
zens, many of whom are afraid to travel 
the streets, especially at night, 
and complain of insufficient police pro- 
tection. But I do think that the star- 
tling increase in the crime rate over the 
past 5 years indicates that the situation 
is becoming intolerable. It is time that 
we assigned especially high priority to 
our task of strengthening the resources 
and effectiveness of the police, courts, 
and correctional systems charged with 
frontline responsibility in our fight 
against crime. 

There is no question that the roots of 
crime are deep and diverse. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice recently 
issued its report—an extraordinarily 
sensitive and knowledgeable survey of 
the entire subject—and concluded: 

America must translate its well-founded 
alarm about crime into social action that will 
prevent crime. 


The Commission tersely summarized 
the basic issues when it said: 

The most significant action that can be 
taken against crime is action designed to 
eliminate slums and ghettos, to improve 
education, to provide jobs, to make sure that 
every American is given the opportunities 
and the freedoms that will enable him to 
assume his responsibilities. We will not have 
dealt effectively with crime until we have al- 
leviated the conditions that stimulate it. 
To speak of controlling crime only in terms 
of the work of the police, the courts and the 
correctional apparatus, is to refuse to face 
the fact that widespread crime implies a 
widespread failure by society as a whole. 


In addition to dealing with these un- 
derlying social and economic causes of 
crime, however, we are also forced to 
face the problem directly. Deeply con- 
cerned as I am with providing long- 
range solutions to our poverty, slums, 
and unemployment, I feel it is impera- 
tive that we also focus our attention on 
the necessity of taking immediate and 
concrete action to alleviate the anxieties 
of our citizens over the rising incidence 
of crime. 

First of all, we must improve and 
strengthen our local police forces: they 
must attract more and higher caliber 
recruits; they must be more efficiently 
organized; they must be supplied with 
the most up-to-date equipment and 
technology. Secondly, we must expand 
our ac.ivities in the field of criminal re- 
search: we must give public and private 
support to both national and regional 
research institutes; we must channel 
our highly developed technology into the 
service of more scientific police investiga- 
tion and effectiveness. Thirdly, we must 
make some serious commitment to con- 
trolling the indiscriminate sale and pos- 
session of firearms that make possible 
much of the criminal violence in our 
country. 

After studying these problems, Mr. 
Speaker, I am convinced that the mes- 
sage, recently submitted by the Presi- 
dent, dealing with the different facets 
of this problem provides a broad, effec- 
tive and humane approach. I am 
pleased to introduce today, as a co- 
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sponsor, the President’s Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act of 1967. 

First, this legislation would establish 
a new Office of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance within the 
Department of Justice. The new Office 
and its Director would administer the 
act’s grant programs and would serve as 
the connecting link with State and local 
agencies of criminal justice. 

Long-range planning for growth and 
improvement of our State and local sys- 
_tems of criminal justice has long been 
neglected. This bill would provide Fed- 
eral grants to States, cities, and regional 
and metropolitan bodies on a 90-10 
matching basis, to assist them to develop 
plans for improving their police, courts, 
and correctional systems. Since local 
communities have been forced in the past 
to expend all their limited resources on 
day-to-day operational necessities, these 
planning grants are an important build- 
ing block for the future. 

Federal grants of up to 60 percent of 
project cost would be given to States and 
localities to try new approaches and 
improvements in law enforcement and 
criminal justice. Some of the possible 
programs for which the grants could be 
used under the bill are: Manpower pro- 
grams including the recruitment, educa- 
tion and training of all types of law en- 
forcement and criminal justice person- 
nel; the development of devices and 
equipment, such as improved street light- 
ing and alarm systems, to enhance public 
safety; community and public relations 
programs; and new ways to organize, 
coordinate and administer the agencies 
of criminal justice. Fifty-percent grants 
would be provided for construction of 
physical facilities to serve these same 
purposes, 

Finally, this legislation would also au- 
thorize 100-percent Federal grants to in- 
stitutions of higher education, and to 
public agencies or private nonprofit orga- 
nizations, to conduct research and op- 
erate pilot projects which will signifi- 
cantly contribute to the improvement of 
law enforcement and criminal justice and 
to establish national or regional insti- 
tutes for research and education in these 
subjects. 

I think that various approaches to this 
question of research and development 
should be explored in the period of dis- 
cussion and debate which will precede 
enactment of any comprehensive crime 
bill. For that reason, I am also intro- 
ducing as a cosponsor the bill of my col- 
league from Bronx County, N.Y., Rep- 
resentative James SCHEUER, to establish 
a National Institute for Criminal Justice. 
This institute would coordinate and eval- 
uate all Federal efforts in the crime re- 
search field as well as conduct its own 
research efforts. In addition, it contains 
the interesting proposal to establish an 
extension service to furnish demonstra- 
tions and practical instructions for local 
law enforcement personnel through con- 
sultants and field agents in a manner 
similar to the highly successful Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. This pro- 
posal does not seem to be included in the 
President's bill, and I think it would make 
a useful addition to it. 

No comprehensive, all-out attack on 
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the national crime problem can ignore 
the explosive issue of regulation of the 
sale and possession of firearms. The 
statistics cited in the National Crime 
Report tell a grim, and succinct story: 

During 1963, 4,760 persons were murdered 
by firearms. During 1965, 5,600 murders, 
34,700 aggravated assaults and the vast ma- 
jority of the 68,400 armed robberies were 
committed by means of firearms. All but 
10 of the 278 law enforcement officers mur- 
dered during the period 1960-1965 were 
killed with firearms. 


In my judgment, the need to provide 
better regulation and control over weap- 
ons which are used for such mass may- 
hem is obvious. I find much of the 
opposition to the subject of gun control 
incomprehensible. No bill which has 
been submitted would forbid the posses- 
sion of guns by either sportsmen or those 
who felt the need for self-protection. 
The proposed bills deal with methods of 
attaining some or all of the following 
objectives: keeping guns out of the hands 
of the very young, alcoholics, criminals, 
and mentally disturbed; devising lan- 
guage that will allow each State to en- 
force fully its own firearms regulations 
within its own borders; keeping some 
sort of identifying records on those who 
possess these lethal instruments. If we 
can demand registration of every auto- 
mobile in this country, then why on earth 
can we not impose similar controls on 
objects which are surely more inherently 
dangerous and more readily subject to 
misuse? 

I would like to mention the constitu- 
tional argument against regulation of 
firearms. The second amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution says: 

A well regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms shall not 
be infringed. 


From this declaration, some of the 
opponents of gun control legislation con- 
clude that every individual has the abso- 
lute and inalienable constitutional right 
to keep and bear arms. If this were so, 
then the Constitution ought to be 
amended; but it is not so. 

In upholding the constitutionality of 
the National Firearms Act of 1934 and 
the Federal Firearms Act of 1938, the 
courts have uniformly ruled that the 
second amendment was not adopted with 
individual rights in mind, but rather as 
a prohibition against any Federal action 
which would interfere with the organiza- 
tion of militia by the States of the Union. 
Both the Attorney General—in the ex- 
tensive legal memorandum he submitted 
last session to the House and Senate 
committees considering the legislation— 
and the American Bar Association con- 
cluded that firearms control legislation 
did not infringe second amendment 
rights, and that the proposals were con- 
stitutional. 

For these reasons, I am introducing 
today the gun control bill recommended 
by the President, and called for by the 
National Crime Commission in its recent 
report. This bill would provide the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Prohibit all interstate mail order 
sales of handguns, rifles, and shotguns to 
individuals. 
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Second. Prohibit all over-the-counter 
sales of handguns to nonresidents of the 
State where the seller is located. 

Third. Require the licensing of all in- 
terstate dealers, importers, and manu- 
facturers in firearms. 

Fourth. Require the identification and 
determination of age of all purchasers 
of firearms from federally licensed deal- 
ers. Purchasers of handguns would have 
to be 21 or over, and purchasers of rifles 
and shotguns would have to be 18 or 
over. 

Fifth. Prohibit importation of all mil- 
itary surplus handguns and regulate all 
other imported firearms. 

Sixth. Strictly control devices such as 
antitank guns, bazookas, mortar, and so 
forth. 

Seventh. Impose general penalties for 
violating the act of $5,000 and/or 5 years 
in jail. 

No legislation is a panacea for curing 
the particular ills at which it is aimed. 
In the area of crime control, there are 
surely no easy or simple answers. But 
I do believe that the bills I am introduc- 
ing today will at least lead toward our 
goal of a society in which our citizens 
walk the streets free of fear and our 
police function as respected and effective 
servants of society. 


RECOMPENSE FOR LOCAL EMPLOY- 
EES OF UNITED STATES IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lone] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago, I introduced a private 
bill to partially recompense a Polish 
woman, now a resident of Baltimore, 
who spent 844 years in a Polish prison 
on the false charge that she had spied 
for America while working for the Amer- 
ican Consulate in Cracow. 

This is not an isolated case. Other 
Communist nations have imprisoned 
their own nationals on espionage charges 
because they were working for the U.S. 
Embassy. During the current unrest in 
many parts of the world, it can happen 
elsewhere. 

Yesterday I introduced a bill that 
would compensate, if only in monetary 
terms, a person who has thus lost his 
freedom. 

This legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of State to compensate a local 
employee of the United States in a for- 
eign country jailed by his government 
because of his employment by our coun- 
try. The employee would be paid his 
salary for the period of his imprison- 
ment. 

Legislation to this effect has also been 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. PELL, of 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge action on this 
measure to give recognition to those who 
have suffered as a result of their service 
to this country. 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of St. Patrick’s Day in 1967, as on 
every St. Patrick’s Day through the 
long centuries since Ireland became a 
Catholic country because of the labors of 
her greatest missionary priest, we pause 
to pay honor to Ireland’s patron saint. 

He was born a Roman Briton and was 
brought to Ireland as a prisoner. He 
eventually escaped, studied for the 
priesthood in Gaul, and returned after 
his ordination to Ireland. There he was 
to fulfill his destiny as the founder of 
the Catholic culture of Ireland, Holy 
Ireland,” Ireland the land of priests and 
scholars. 

There is some doubt concerning the 
chronology of St. Patrick’s activities 
in Ireland, but there is general agree- 
ment among scholars of Irish history 
that he returned to Christianize Ireland 
in the fifth century, and that there is no 
other with even the faintest claim to 
the title “Apostle of Ireland.” 

Many accounts of St. Patrick’s life 
have been written through the centuries. 
They differ about the location and num- 
ber of churches that he founded, but 
agree that he demonstrated an energy 
that was almost superhuman as he trav- 
eled the roads of every section of Ireland 
for a lifetime. Wherever he went he 
founded churches, many of which can 
still be identified with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

Over 30 years were spent in his great 
task of converting Ireland to Christian- 
ity. Two aspects of his magnificent 
achievement impressed even Patrick so 
strongly that he commented upon them 
in his writings more than once. The 
first was that the ancient civilization of 
Ireland was fused into Christianity with- 
out violence and without a painful break 
with the traditional folkways of the Irish 
people. The second was the amazing 
vocation of the Irish for the priesthood; 
Saint Patrick was able to establish a na- 
tive elergy during his own lifetime which 
functioned with remarkable effectiveness 
under his divinely inspired leadership. 

St. Patrick had a deep love for Ire- 
land. To be found in his writings is a 
reference to “the nation to whom the 
love of Christ conveyed me.” Patrick 
described the way he suppressed his wish 
to revisit his kinsmen in Britain and the 
schools he had attended in Gaul. He 
feared that the recently pagan inhabi- 
tants of Ireland might stray from the 
path of Christianity to which he had led 
them. Because of this fear he resolved 
to remain in Ireland for all of the years 
of his life, saying: 

The Lord is mighty to grant to me to be 
myself spent for your souls. 


He prayed that: 


Let it not happen to me from my God 
that I should ever part with his people. I 
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pray God to give me perseverance, and to 
vouchsafe that I bear to him faithful witness 
until my passing hence.” 


By the time of his death, the whole of 
Ireland had been linked together by 
Catholic churches in which the faithful 
could attend Mass. A native Irish priest- 
hood had been established. There were 
even groups of Irish nuns. Yet Patrick 
had preserved everything in the native 
Irish pagan culture that could be pre- 
served. Throughout his long career, he 
was completely sympathetic toward ev- 
erything in the Irish literary and insti- 
tutional tradition which did not posi- 
tively conflict with the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

The greatest single tribute to the ven- 
erable Saint Patrick, who personally im- 
pressed his people to a degree perhaps 
unequaled by any other national apostle, 
is the unbroken bond that still unites 
him to the Irish. More than a millen- 
nium and a half since his death, St. 
Patrick is still cherished by the Irish 
throughout the world with a reverence 
not accorded to any other saint of antiq- 
uity. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JOHN E. 
FOGARTY, OF RHODE ISLAND, BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS, REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
vent of St. Patrick’s Day, with all its 
recollections of things past, present, and 
future, brings vividly to mind the memory 
of one of Ireland’s most devoted Amer- 
icans of Irish ancestry in the Congress— 
our late beloved colleague, John E. 
Fogarty of Rhode Island. Certainly, 
there was no one more interested in the 
welfare of Ireland and its people than 
John Fogarty and no one more closely 
identified with the land of his forebears. 
During the course of his numerous travels 
throughout Ireland he came to know its 
countryside intimately and to enjoy a 
rapport with its people ranging from 
those in eminent stations in government 
and the professions to the average man 
in the village square or on the city street. 
He was equally welcomed and at home 
at the Arus An Uachtarain, the residence 
of the President of Ireland in Phoenix 
Park, in Dublin, or at the Abbey Tavern, 
in Howth, where Mrs. Scott Lennon has 
so brilliantly revived the ancient Irish 
folk melodies—or in Wexford, Galway, 
Kerry, Tipperary, or Connemara. 

From his first days in Congress he evi- 
denced a rare perception of the ancient 
hopes and aspirations of Ireland and its 
people and demonstrated a firm deter- 
mination to assist in properly promoting 
them. Beneath a modest and unassum- 
ing exterior this was indeed a part of his 
character as particularly noted in the 
editorial tribute paid to him by the 
Providence Journal, as follows: 
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The congressman disliked ostentation, per- 
sonal or public. His sole piece of showman- 
ship was the bright green bow tie he wore 
and it reflected a deep personal affection for 
the land of his family’s origin. At one time, 
in 1950, he first amused, then astounded 
Congress by winning preliminary House ap- 
proval of a ban on foreign aid to Great Brit- 
ain 


Mr. Fogarty, without specifically referring 
to Great Britain, won early passage of an 
appropriations bill amendment which would 
have cut off aid until the partition of Ire- 
land was ended. The House reversed itself 
two days later, but Mr. Fo had made 
his point, a point to which he held con- 
sistently all his life. 


Ireland joined with us in mourning his 
untimely death, evidenced by the public 
expression of sympathy from President 
de Valera and the presence of the Hon- 
orable William Fay, the Ambassador of 
Ireland to the United States; the Hon- 
orable Joseph F. Shields, the Ambassador 
of Ireland to the Vatican; the Honor- 
able Gearóid O Clérigh, the Irish Consul 
General at Boston; and other represent- 
atives of the Irish Government in Prov- 
idence to pay their last respects to an 
old friend. 

In the Bulletin of the Department of 
External Affairs of Ireland, published on 
January 24, 1967, there appeared a spe- 
cial and unique tribute to John E. 
Fogarty which I wish to include at this 
point with my remarks: 

IRISH AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Congressman Fogarty was the grandson of 
Irish emigrants and from his earliest days 
in Congress was a creative force in main- 
taining and developing close relations be- 
tween Ireland and the U.S. He visited Ire- 
land often and travelled extensively through- 
out the country. With his capacity for 
friendship, he came to know and understand 
well the people and the land. 

In Congress he campaigned against the 
partitioning of Ireland. In 1949, he intro- 
duced a motion which provided that: “it is 
the consensus of the House of Representa- 
tives that the Irish Republic should embrace 
the entire territory of Ireland, unless a clear 
majority of all people of Ireland in a free 
plebiscite determine and declare to the con- 
trary.” 

He kept this problem repeatedly before the 
House and won considerable support for it. 
At various times, the motion was endorsed 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
Rules Committee of the House. 

His last visit to Ireland was in Easter 
1966 when he came—with his three broth- 
ers—to participate in the ceremonies cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary of the 1916 
Rising. 

John Fogarty’s life and work adorned and 
dignified the profession of politics to which 
he had dedicated himself. His integrity, his 
frank and direct manner together with his 
warmth, humour and humility were qualities 
which earned him recognition and esteem 
from a host of friends. Well could he say 
with Yeats: 


“Think where man’s glory most begins and 
ends, 
And say my glory was I had such friends.” 


Ar dheis Dé go raibh a anam. 


HOUSING FOR MIGRANT FARM 
WORKERS 
Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. HANLEY] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the mes- 
sage that the President sent up today 
has many fine proposals about improv- 
ing the lot of the migrant farm worker. 
With all due respect to these proposals, 
I would like to call attention to the need 
for improving migrant housing. 

The New York Times of March 12 tells 
of 17,000 migrant laborers who have 
begun to trickle into New York State 
from the South to work on this year’s 
crop of grapes, apples, beans, onions, po- 
tatoes, and other produce, 

According to the Times: 

Waiting for them on farms that stretch 
from Buffalo to Albany and south to Suffolk 
County—farms that will sell a billion dollars 
of products this year—are, in most instances, 
the same grim shanties and tar-paper shacks 
that greeted them last year, and the year 
before and even 20 to 30 years before that. 


We have in the Department of Agri- 
culture a program that can do something 
about this condition. Through USDA, 
loans and grants are available to build, 
improve, or buy farm labor housing fa- 
cilities, including kitchens, dining halls, 
and appropriate health and recreational 
facilities. 

Grant funds may also be used to buy 
land on which labor housing projects 
will be located. 

The loans can be obtained by farmers, 
groups of farmers, political bodies or 
nonprofit organizations. 

The grants can be obtained by politi- 
cal bodies or broadly based nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

Farm labor housing loans and grants 
made or now being processed will pro- 
vide decent housing for 11,000 members 
of farm labor families. The loans total 
$6.4 million, grants $3.6 million. 

One of these projects is located in 
central New York State. 

But the program has only scratched 
the surface. 

I suggest that along with the other 
measures that need to be taken to help 
farm laborers we urge every church 
group, every grower organization, every 
rural community located in a fruit or 
vegetable producing area to take ad- 
vantage of the method the Congress has 
provided to properly house the farm 
workers who are so essential to the pro- 
duction of our Nation’s food supply. 


TAIWAN BANK PREPAYS LOAN 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most notable foreign aid success stories 
is that of Taiwan. With the help of the 
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United States, Taiwan has developed 
from a hungry and dependent country 
in 1949 into a progressive and self-sup- 
porting nation today. This result has 
been achieved through a program of 
land reform and the encouragement of 
local private enterprise applying our 
policy of grassroots support with major 
attention focused on the peasantry. 

Taiwan has advanced to the point 
where it is no longer needs aid from 
the United States and, in fact, has an 
aid program of its own. Using the 
principles of the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram, Taiwan is training foreign special- 
ists on the island and is sending demon- 
stration teams of Chinese technicians to 
underdeveloped countries to teach as 
they were taught not long ago by U.S. 
technicians. Thus, Taiwan is a dramatic 
reminder to all Asia that it is possible 
for other underdeveloped countries to 
attain this self-supporting stature. 

I would like to add another installment 
to this success story which is contained 
in a report from the Agency for Inter- 
national Development of an early repay- 
ment on a loan made to a private de- 
velopment bank in Taiwan. The Agen- 
cy’s report follows: 


Tatwan BaNK Prepays LOAN 


A Taiwan private development bank which 
quickly established itself as a successful en- 
terprise has made an early major repayment 
on an AID loan. 

The China Development Corporation, 
which makes loans to Taiwan companies, 
prepaid half of its $8 million loan on Jan. 
31, the date the first major installment was 
due. The Corporation expects to repay the 
entire AID loan on an accelerated schedule. 

The loan was signed on March 24, 1960, 
and was meant to be repayable in local cur- 
rency over 10 years at 5%, percent interest. 
Funds were disbursed in January of 1961. 
Under the terms of the loan, nominal re- 
payments were to be made each year follow- 
ing a one-year grace period until the Corpo- 
ration completed its sub-loans—which it did 
in 1966. Major repayments were then to be 
made for the duration of the loan. 

By enabling other Free China businesses 
to finance equipment and services needed 
for modernization and long-term growth, the 
China Development Corporation has multi- 
plied the effects of the AID loan and pro- 
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vided a source of foreign exchange and local 
currency for industrial expansion. 

The economic development of the Repub- 
lic of China as a whole has been so impres- 
sive that AID was able to successfully termi- 
nate its 15-year-old program there on June 
30, 1965. 

From 1951-1965, the United States made 
available to Taiwan $1.4 billion in economic 
assistance, largely in the form of grants 
through 1961 and primarily on a loan basis 
thereafter. More than $50 million in repay- 
ments and interest has been received to date 
on the $219.9 million provided in loans. 

Aid to Tatwan helped to double the real 
income of the people. The country’s gross 
national product increased by almost seven 
percent per year during the AID period. In- 
dustrial production was climbing at the rate 
of 12 percent per year when AID phased out, 
and agricultural production was rising at al- 
most five percent. Exports went up 140 per- 
cent in the decade between 1953 and 1963. 


KOREAN PROGRESS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HANNA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the visit of the Prime Minister 
of the Republic of Korea, the Honorable 
Il Kwan Chung, and the distinguished 
delegation accompanying him, I believe 
it is appropriate to have the Congress 
and the American people made aware of 
the great economic progress Korea is 


During a relatively short period of time 
the industrious people of Korea have 
managed multiple achievements. Most 
recently, despite Korea’s unfailing effort 
beside us in Vietnam, reports suggest that 
the economic picture of this courageous 
nation appears optimistic. 

At this point in the Recor I include a 
statistical economic comparison between 
1965 and 1966. This statistical record 
shows the amazing progress that the Re- 
public of Korea is making. 

The material follows: 


Principal economic indicators, 1965-66 


1966 estl- Percent 
mates change 
I, Output: 
1. GNP (1965 prices, billions of dollars). — 3.20 10 
2. Per capita (1965 prices in dollars) 110 8 
3. Agricultural production (1960=100) ___ 148 12 
4. Industrial production index (19900 1000 201. 2 13 
5. FKleectrie power generation (millions of kilowatt- hours) ..- 3, 90 23 
= 6. Grain production (thousands of metric tons) 7,008 13 
2 e: 
1. Exports (goods only; millions of dollars) 250. 0 43 
2, Exports (goods and services; millions o . Gee a 304.8 31 
3. Imports (goods and services; millions of dollars) __..._....__ 675.7 38 
3 of ex and transport equipment (millions 0 w 
EA I aa ͤ— PI ELE (150. 

4. Official foreign exchange reserves and gold (Dee. 31; mil- 

Mons ol Gollan) aaan ——— 1210.0 48 
IIL. Savings and investment: 
1. Time and savings deposits (billions of won) 95. 00 105 
2. Domestic savings (1965 prices; billions of — ii 107. 00 122 
3. Gross investment (1965 prices; billions of W. — 185.70 84 
IV. Government budget: 

1. Central Government domestic revenues (billions of won) 110.2 63 

2. Central Government domestic revenues as a percent of 
rn DADEA ES 824 ůͤ— 

3. Foreign revenue as a percent of total Government s 
ex 


—— l — —— — 
— . ͤ—H02ͤ7 —b .ä.ä -w ———dö ä „ —— — 


1 Nov. 19, 1966, figure. 
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OPPORTUNITIES TO NEGO- 
TIATE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, like 
a lot of others, I am sick of hearing about 
the “lost opportunity” to negotiate with 
the Communists in Vietnam. The only 
opportunity we have lost is the oppor- 
tunity to surrender. 

The Washington Star carried an ex- 
cellent editorial the other day with 
“Lost Opportunities” as the title that is 
well worth the reading by both those 
who moan over the loss and by those 
who know there has been no loss. The 
editorial follows: 

Lost OPPORTUNITIES 

This talk about “lost opportunities” for 
negotiation or for peace in Vietnam is non- 
sense, and the politicians and columnists 
who talk that way should know it. 

Surely they do know that it is within the 
power of the United States to get negotia- 
tions or peace on any day, but that nego- 
tiations and peace are not, in themselves, our 
national objective in this war. 

The President’s objective, clearly sup- 
ported by most Americans, is to hold the line 
against further Communist expansion into 
Southeast Asia. Negotiation is only one pos- 
sible means to the objective; peace is the 
probable result of attaining the objective. 
The President's critics seem, deliberately, to 
confuse means and objectives and results. 
They pretend that if only we can sit at a 
table with the enemy or if only we stop 
shooting or bombing, our war objective will 
have been attained. They forget so easily 
that there is no negotiation and no peace 
simply because the other side insists on at- 
taining its objective—a Communist South 
Vietnam—by violence. 

It is true that both negotiation and peace 
are easily attainable for the United States, 
even if not for the Vietnamese people. All 
we have to do is accept the Viet Cong pro- 
gram, and the other side will “negotiate” in 
aminute. And if we just want peace for the 
United States, we can move the American 
soldiers out of South Vietnam far faster than 
we moved them in. 

But unless the other side abandons its ob- 
jective, this kind of negotiation and this 
kind of peace merely would ensure that our 
own objective would fail. 

If the President’s critics do not accept his 
objective—the identical objective of Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Eisenhower—let them 
say so when they talk about lost opportu- 
nities. Let them state their own objective 
and tell how negotiation or peace, under ex- 
isting circumstances, will attain it. If the 
objective of their negotiation is surrender 
and of their peace scuttle-and-run, then let 
it be said clearly. This is the fruit of the 
negotiation and the peace offered by the 
other side. 

If someday the Communist side becomes 
willing to concede the American objective 
and stop its expansion efforts, then negotia- 
tion, or simply peace, will come easily. 
Hanoi has only to pick up the phone. Pres- 
ident Johnson is ready with a compassionate 
reply on the other end. 


LOST 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
CXIII——-441—Part 6 
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from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to submit for in- 
clusion in the Recorp the text of the ex- 
cellent address given by the Honorable 
Clyde Ellis, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, before his association’s annual 
meeting in San Francisco in late Feb- 
ruary. 

I have consistently supported the rural 
electrification program and efforts to im- 
prove and expand the facilities of their 
cooperatives. 

In January, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
3121, identical to that of my colleague 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. POAGE], 
which would allow these rural electric 
cooperatives, through the establishment 
of a rural electric credit system, to con- 
tinue to provide and improve the excel- 
lent service they have rendered through 
25 years. I will testify in behalf of this 
measure at the hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Conservation and Credit 
scheduled to be held in the next 3 weeks. 
This bill would permit the cooperatives 
to go to the private.money market for a 
part of the growth capital they will re- 
quire if they are to meet the expanding 
future power demands of their rural cus- 
tomers. Mr. Ellis’ comments on this 
legislation are, I submit, of marked value 
in understanding the great necessity of 
congressional enactment of this measure. 

The address referred to follows: 
ADDRESS OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, GENERAL MANAGER, 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE AS- 

SOCIATION, BEFORE THE 25TH ANNUAL MEET- 

ING OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC Co- 

OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, 

CALIF., FEBRUARY 20, 1967 

Over the past 25 years you have been a 
kind of gracious group to have listened to 
and reacted to annual meeting addresses and 
regional speeches and an assortment of other 
kinds of utterances from the general man- 
ager of your National Association ... and 
your general manager has not always been 
noted for his brevity. 

I will tell you now that my address here 
today will not be the longest the general 
manager ever made, but it may be the most 
important! 

Today we have a choice: Bring into being 
an equitable supplemental financing law, or 
again black out rural America, as it was for 
half a century too long: 

You have made your choice of what to do— 
but not of how to do it. 

You have set your goal, and it is a rural 
electric credit system to supplement loans 
available under the existing law—an ade- 
quate, equitable, a fair and just credit plan 
that will enable you to continue to serve 
rural America as it deserves to be served. 

But how do we go about reaching this 
goal? How do we get the action from the 
Congress—the necessary authority and per- 
mission? How do we get action even from 
our own people? 

Last year you forcefully brought to the 
attention of the Congress, and particularly 
to two dozen members of key committees, 
the financing problem we endure, and those 
who didn't get defeated are now aware of the 
dilemma we face in securing adequate loan 
funds without crippling restrictions. But 
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how can we free ourselves from this di- 
lemma? 

What really happened last year? 

While your major proposal did not become 
law, you achieved a posture before the Con- 
gress and the public of a dynamic rural 
America as an integral part of the national 
economy. This is a big plus in your favor 
as you face a new and changed Congress. 

At the 1965 Regionals, at the annual meet- 
ing and regionals last year, you came forth 
with plans for what you want in the way of 
legislation. 

As you know, a cooperative—like any other 
democratic institution—is an organization 
based on the wisdom of the majority, and 
90% of you agreed on the supplemental fin- 
ancing proposal. 

In fact, we agreed on several objectives: 

First, we agreed that the basic REA act 
must not be disturbed. Sections 4 and 5 
and 201 of the Act, which provide 2% loans 
for the electric and the telephone programs, 
must be kept intact. When I say electric pro- 
gram, I include distribution, transmission 
and generation, and all that this implies in 
new technology and giant wholesale power 
pooling arrangements. Let no one mistake 
our purpose here: These are all indispen- 
sable facets of the jewel that is rural electri- 
fication—if one facet is damaged, the luster 
of all is dulled. But how can we be sure 
that no facet of this precious jewel is lost? 

Second, we agreed that we must seek all 
the 2% funds the Congress will authorize up 
to our total need. Last year we did get $375- 
million, $155-million above what the Ad- 
ministration recommended. But the au- 
thority to borrow 2% money, if there are no 
funds to be loaned, isn’t worth much. I 
think we'll have to fight each year for an 
amount at least as large as last year. We 
intend to remind the Budget Bureau, the 
Administration and the Congress of your 
needs as forcefully as the situation demands. 
But how can we be sure of succeeding? 

The third objective on which we agreed 
last year was that we would fight for an ex- 
tension of a victory you achieved in the 
89th: Freedom from more of the restrictions 
on how the Administrator can lend REA 
funds. Last year your friends in Congress 
did bring about freedom from some of the 
crippling—Committee imposed—restrictions 
on loan funds. But there is much more to 
do. Too many restrictions still exist. We 
feel the judgment of the Administrator 
should be the governing factor within the 
REA Act. No program can be administered 
by the Congress or by a Congressional com- 
mittee. Restrictions built into the Act are 
more than adequate. State laws and state 
regulatory bodies impose other restrictions 
on your ability to borrow and to use REA 
loan funds. These restrictions can become 
a strait-jacket frustrating your efforts to 
fulfill the demands of the Act and the terms 
of your loan contracts. We must be freed 
from these restrictions if we are to partici- 
pate in the efficiencies of power pooling. 
But how? 

Fourth, I believe we are agreed, too, that 
something must be done to relieve the tight 
money situation generally. How?—we are 
not sure. 

Fifth, some method must be devised to 
grant those of you who have the ability and 
the desire to have the freedom to borrow 
from the money market the right and free- 
dom to seek funds from the investor market. 
These additional funds might be just the 
“power pack“ needed to protect a system's 
territory, or the further financial injection 
needed to participate in a power supply pool, 
or to supplement 2% funds available from 
REA and insure fiscal well-being. 

You and I know that distribution and 
power supply are so closely related as to be 
inseparable. Yet the IOU’s—the self-styled 
‘investor-owned utilities — not all of them 
but most of them—have made a concerted 
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effort to eliminate power supply systems 
from the financing bill. As a matter of 
NRECA policy we could not abandon the 
power supply aspect and the vital power 
pooling potential. Had we cut loose from 
power supply, as we were pressed to do, we 
would have been breaking faith with rural 
America. 

And yet this brings into clear focus what 
this legislation is all about. Adequate power 
supply—generation and transmission—re- 
quires tremendous sums of money. A single 
power supply plant with its inevitable power 
pooling connections can run to a hundred 
million dollars or more, and now the nuclear 
generation, with its ever larger units, is com- 
ing into the picture. 

You and I also know that it is not realistic 
for us to expect the Congress to continue 
making available to us enough 2% loan 
funds to meet our growing needs in the fu- 
ture. The pressures of defense and other 
programs will make it increasingly difficult 
for us to even hold on to our present posi- 
tion in the budget. 

The power companies which oppose us are 
also ware of this. They know the Congress 
must look hard at our program and they 
know that we must have funds for adequate 
power supply. This is why they—most of 
them—have fought our supplemental financ- 
ing proposals with such determination. 
They know that by controlling our power 
supply—the lifeline—they can control rural 
electrification and eliminate the yardstick 
and by any measure of comparison. 

They can impose a blackout on rura] Amer- 
ica .. . you and I know that without sup- 
plemental financing we will be unable to con- 
trol our own destiny. 

So how do we put the accent on action 
where it counts? Barry Goldwater—believe 
it or not—gave us the answer to this ques- 
tion. Back in 1959, in a speech before the 
Edison Electric Institute convention, he told 
the power companies that they must “select 
a top official to handle (politics) as his pri- 
mary responsibility ... since politics now 
is one of the most important activities that 
confronts you.” I guess they did. 

Senator Goldwater was talking to the 
IOU’s, but his words apply equally well for 
us here today. We must become politically 
active if we are to survive. 

I do not mean that we must choose a po- 
litical party and stick with it. I mean that 
we must select our friends, be they Demo- 
crat or Republican or conservative or liberal, 
and stick by them, personally, actively and 
financially. We must organize back home, 
organize, organize, organize our people at the 
grass roots, for political action to support 
our friends. 

In my opinion, every rural electric system 
should haye—must have—one person charged 
with the responsibility of coordinating the 
political awareness of our people. He must 
have the authority to implement those ac- 
tions needed to help the friends of rural 
electrification. This can be done. It is being 
done, effectively within some of our systems 
already. 

I think this is particularly important now 
with our new Congress, with so many new 
faces . . you must make your presence and 
your voting potential felt by those who seek 
votes. This is something that cannot be 
done by us in Washington. . it must be 
done back home now, in 1967 and 1968... 
it must be done at the local level, for that’s 
where the votes are! 

But how can all this be done? 

First, I think you must alert your mem- 
bership over and over again to the problems 
you face and the solutions you propose. 

At every electric cooperative annual meet- 
ing in the country this year, there should be 
a full presentation of this financing problem 
and an open discussion of the supplemental 
financing proposal. 

I think then there should be a resolution 
passed supporting the bill. 
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This resolution should be sent to both 
of your Senators and to all Congressmen with 
constituents in the service area and to all 
your public officials. 

A few states are already moving in this di- 
rection. The program is some states will 
present the action plan to a meeting of 
members in every co-op during the first 
months of this year. This will be at the an- 
nual meeting, where one is scheduled. For 
those systems whose annual meetings come 
late in the year, special member meetings 
have been called. You have in your co- 
operatives, and in your statewides, speakers 
with ability to explain supplemental financ- 
ing so your people can get a quick grasp of 
the concept. And you have people on the 
NRECA staff who will assist you if you'll call 
on us. 

This will be an excellent beginning. But 
it will not be enough. We must broaden 
the base of our support to include the entire 
community. 

In an interview last month with some of 
our NRECA writers, Vice President Humphrey 
said, “You must get your message to the 
general community . . identify your in- 
terest with the national interest and the 
community interest. It means having 
friends in Congress and state legislatures and 
governor's offices and in the Presidency who 
understand your problem and want to do 
something about it. This is what we call 
political action. Now every group in Amer- 
ica has it; doctors have it, some of the farm 
organizations have it; the labor movement 
has it; the Chamber of Commerce has it; 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the conservative groups .. . they all have 
political action teams, and it’s about time 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation made up its mind that if you are 
going to be for something you ought to be 
for it enough to really mobilize the support 
for it.“ 

Now what does the Vice President mean 
by this? I think he means that we must 
make more friends in our communities. 
Providing good electric service in rural areas 
is no longer enough. We must sell ourselves 
and and our program to the entire com- 
munity over and over again, continuously. 

We must court good will with the confi- 
dence that it will pay off .. maybe even 
like the little lady who was going steady 
and her steady finally popped the question. 
Then the steady said to her little brother: 
“Guess what, Jimmy, your sister and I are 
going to be married!” 

“Huh!” the young brother answered, “Are 
you just finding that out?” 

We must make ourselves such an integral 
part of our communities that we become in- 
separable, 

In my opinion, when you bring a group to 
Washington to call on your Congressional 
delegation, you shouldn't bring only a board 
member or two. Cultivate your banker and 
bring him along... the banker where you 
do your business, the man who handles your 
cooperative account. Heis aman who should 
be well aware of you, your problems and the 
solutions you recommend for those prob- 
lems. Educate him you can be sure 
those who are against you are trying to edu- 
cate him in their direction. 

Your local editor, too, needs your business 
and he can help you tell your story. Bring 
him too—and your TV and radio station offi- 
cials likewise. Do you take the time to ex- 
plain your cooperative to all with whom you 
do business and insist on their support? 
You can be sure those who are against you 
are trying to educate them in their direction. 

The president of your county Farm Bu- 
reau, or your Grange Master, your Farmers’ 
Union President, or the president of the 
local NFO: How much of the rural electric 
story have you given them? Do they know 
your problems, and how those problems ef- 
fect your members who are also their mem- 
bers? Are you relating their organization to 
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your organization, pointing out the common 
cause we share? Educate them you 
can be sure those who are against you are 
trying to educate them in their direction. 

And for goodness sake, don’t leave out the 
ladies! These can be your most effective ac- 
tivists. You now have a Women’s Standing 
Committee of NRECA, elected at the Re- 
gionals, and they are active back home. 

One state has a standing committee for 
women’s activities. Our state committee- 
woman—who is also a co-op director—has 
developed a women's leadership approach. 
Women of Platte-Clay Electric Cooperative 
in Missouri, called the Pathfinders, are the 
system's member relations team. Some of 
those Pathfinders are here at this meeting, 
and I wish they'd stand up and let us take 
a look at them. 

If we can get the wife-half of the mem- 
bership team in action, the situation will 
be like that of the cowboy who went in to 
buy some spurs. He asked the clerk how 
much spurs cost, 

“Ten dollars a pair,” the clerk answered. 

“Here's five dollars. Give me one,” the 
cowboy said. 

When the clerk asked what in the world 
he'd do with just one spur, the wily old 
cowboy said, “Well, I reckon if I get one 
side of the horse going, the other side will 
keep up.” 

And I guess if the wife gets moving, the 
husband half will just have to keep up. 

This can be demonstrated by another group 
of people who are guests at this meeting. 
Out there in the audience are eight young 
married couples who've come here to learn 
about their cooperatives, brought here by 
their local co-op. I wish those young mar- 
ried couples would stand up. We need these 
young teams on our side. 

You'll need Action Committees composed 
of all these people, primed to spur letter- 
writing campaigns, inspire petitions, get reso- 
lutions from other organizations . . All of 
this is essential to your success. It is neces- 
sary to show that there is widepread support 
for your legislation. All this is part of the 
push toward passage of your bill. 

Your statewides and your regional orga- 
nizations must play a big role in this, too, 
for they are the coordinating agencies. 
Many of your statewides are already engaged 
in these activities, and all of them should 
be—not just for supplemental financing, but 
for continuing effectiveness in behalf of the 
rural electric program—even for our com- 
mon defense. 

I’ve outlined for you today the alterna- 
tives we have: We must bring into being an 
acceptable rural electric credit system, or 
we black out rural America. 

It’s as simple as that, and these charts 
hanging above this stage prove it. Those of 
you who were here in San Francisco at the 
1953 annual meeting will recall the two 
graphs which dominated the stage—graphs 
similar to these, showing and forecasting 
electrical production and energy require- 
ments of REA borrowers. 

I'll tell you something about those charts, 
and you can see it for yourself: We could 
hardly believe our own figures back then. 
We thought we were being overly optimistic 
in our estimates for both of these projec- 
tions, and we wanted to be realistic. The red 
broken line indicates our forecasts then, 14 
years ago. 

You can see we missed the boat. We un- 
derestimated ourselves. The bottom of the 
chart on your right represents the years from 
left to right from the beginning of our pro- 
gram in 1935. The left side reading from the 
bottom up is a scale of the energy require- 
ments of our rural electric systems. Literally 
translated, what the energy requirement 
curve on this graph shows is the tremendous 
capital we'll need to continue our job of 
providing dependable service in rural Amer- 
ica. 


You can see what actually happened: 
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Where the solid line of reality parted from 
our projections . .. and the line on the up- 
dated graph you see here today soars into 
almost astronomical figures by the time we 
reach 1980, only 13 years from now. We have 
been as realistic here as we know how to be, 
using all the best information available to 
us from the industry, from REA, from the 
FPC, and from our own studies and compu- 
tations. 

The graph on your left shows the total 
U.S. electric energy production from 1935 
through 1980, these estimates of ours in 1953 
have also been exceeded. Our estimates to 
1980 shown by the curve are realistic and 
dramatic. We are a part of a dynamic, rap- 
idly growing industry. 

This is your map into the future. Only 
on the firm base of an adequate rural electric 
credit system supplementing the present REA 
Act can you build a road to serve that future. 

It may be that we shall have to take a 
supplemental financing bill that not one of 
us will like in full. But think of this: What 
if Senator Norris had given up on the orig- 
inal REA Act because he couldn’t get the 
interest rate low enough or because he 
couldn't get the repayment period on the 
loans long enough. If we can get a bill that 
we can live with at all, then we can again 
begin the long process of improving it. But 
let the word go out that the rural electric 
people are o and that they mean 
business now and from here on, 

Won’t you stay on after the general meet- 
ing this afternoon and help us decide to- 
gether how we can build that road together 
into a great rural American future? 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. AppaBBo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, again it 
is my pleasure to join with my Irish 
friends in observing St. Patrick’s Day. 
As an honorary Hibernian and one who 
can call this day my birthday, I believe 
that I know as well as anyone the feel- 
ings of warmth and good will that are 
engendered on March 17. 

Nowhere is St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
brated with more enthusiasm than in 
New York City, and I look forward to a 
weekend of renewed friendships at many 
celebrations in my district. 

Once again I should like to quote the 
words of Ireland’s National Anthem 
which in many ways is similar to our 
own National Anthem: 

THE SOLDIER'S SONG 
We'll sing a song, a soldier’s song, 
With cheering, rousing chorus. 
As round our blazing fires we throng, 
The starry heavens o’er us; 
Impatient for the coming fight, 
And as we wait the morning’s light, 
Here in the silence of the night, 
We'll chant a soldier's song. 

(Chorus) 
Soldier’s are we, whose lives are pledged to 
Ireland: 


Some have come from a land beyond the 
wave, 

Sworn to be free, no more our ancient sire- 
land, 

Shall shelter the despot or the slave; 

Tonight we man the gap of danger, in Erin’s 
cause come woe or weal; 
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Mid cannon’s roar and rifie’s peal, we'll 
chant a soldier's song. 


In valley green on towering crag 
Our fathers fought before us, 
And conquered ‘neath the same old flag 
That’s proudly floating o’er us. 
We're children of a fighting race 
That never yet has known disgrace, 
And as we march the foe to face 
We'll chant a soldier’s song. 

(Repeat chorus) 
Sons of the Gael! Men of the Pale! 
The long-watched day is breaking; 
The serried ranks of Innisfail 
Shall set the tyrant quaking. 
Our campfires now are burning low, 
See in the East a silv'ry glow, 
Out yonder waits the Saxon foe, 
So chant a soldier's song. 


(Repeat chorus) 


I should like to close my remarks with 
the Irish blessing for St. Patrick’s Day— 
“May the road rise with you, and may 
the wind be always at your back, and 
may God always hold you in the hollow 
of His hand.” 


GROUND TRAVEL CONGESTION 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PIcKLE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, several 
times I have addressed myself to the 
antiquated, time-consuming methods of 
getting to airports to catch 650-mile-per- 
hour jets. I would like, today, to refocus 
the attention of my colleagues to some of 
the “ground barriers” our travelers face 
and urge consideration of possible 
answers. 

There are some answers that deserve 
our consideration. For example, greater 
use of helicopters and V/STOL—vertical 
and short takeoff and landing—type air- 
craft can provide solutions to these prob- 
lems and should not be ignored. 

Moving people is a major problem to- 
day and no expert that I have talked to 
sees any relief in the near future—only 
more congestion. 

Most of you, I am sure, are aware of 
the ground barrier problems to and from 
airports, and I think the problem needs 
no words to stress the inconvenience, 
cost, and time involved. 

Research indicates an estimated 98,- 
213,000 passengers flew the airlines dur- 
ing 1966. Allowing an average of an hour 
each way to airports, which is too low in 
some cases and a little high in others, 
across the Nation some 22 years of time 
was lost by passengers attempting to get 
airplanes in the last 12 months. 

The problem is not going to be resolved 
overnight, but in many cities and pairs 
of cities this problem could be eased and 
reduced to matter of minutes through 
the use of helicopters. 

This is the greatest Nation in the 
world, but we have only three scheduled 
helicopters airline services. It is esti- 
mated that the three helicopter carriers 
flew some 1.1 million people in 1966 even 
on a limited operation. 
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Many of you witnessed the demonstra- 
tion here in Washington last summer 
emphasizing the successful abilities of 
the helicopter to provide public service 
and reduce the ground time going to and 
from airports in the area. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is now 
moving on a proceeding concerned with 
this one requirement in this area. Peo- 
ple are flying in the helicopter today and 
more will fly as the service is extended. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to support such measures that 
would help expand these helicopter 
operations. 

Locations appearing to me in dire 
need of helicopter service include 
Washington-Baltimore, Miami, Boston, 
Atlanta, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Dallas- 
Fort Worth, Houston, Seattle, Seattle- 
Tacoma, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
and others. 

Helicopters carrying 25 passengers, op- 
erating at speeds over 125 miles per hour 
and certificated by the Federal Aviation 
Agency for scheduled operations are 
available today and more are being pro- 
duced. 

The enlargement of helicopter serv- 
ices, however, is simply an interim step 
in solving the tremendously complicated 
short-haul air transportation problem of 
this country. No one mode of transpor- 
tation is going to carry all the passen- 
gers, or solve all the problems. The 
problems, on the other hand, are going 
to become more complicated, more time- 
consuming, and more expensive in the 
next 10 years. 

I am convinced the ultimate short- 
haul air transportation answer lies in 
aircraft capable of vertical and short 
takeoffs and landings. This V/STOL 
aircraft can provide city-downtown, to 
city-downtown scheduled airline services 
at ranges of 40 to 500 miles. 

And, it is encouraging to know that 
V/STOL is not in the wild blue yonder 
of an engineer's drawing board, but it 
is here. V/STOL is the result of 10 
years of hard work, research, ef- 
fort, development, but very, very little 
production. 

During the succession of Democratic 
and Republican administrations over the 
past 11 years, Congress has appropri- 
ated about $500 million for V/STOL and 
related research. The Government has 
already enough studies to convince most 
practical men what we need now is a 
national effort to hasten the day when 
V/STOL can take its place in air 
transportation. 

I have seen, as well as some of our 
colleagues, the motion picture film of the 
large tilt-wing aircraft which relates to 
the civilian operation that could carry 
44 passengers. 

Future versions of this model—which 
is the world’s largest V/STOL—could 
carry about 60 persons. Presently, the 
plane is undergoing tests at Edwards Air 
Force Base in California and in my own 
State of Texas. 

The tilt-wing concept has definitely 
been proven, and I was delighted to read 
reports in the trade press recently of 
Secretary of Transportation Alan Boyd’s 
remarks before the National Press Club 
regarding this vehicle and its vertical 
lift capabilities, 
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V/STOL is not a paper airplane. It is 
a flying airplane, and we should build 
these airplanes. It is hardly a matter 
of more technology, but a matter of 
building and improving and putting more 
of them to work. 

I call my colleagues’ attention to the 
2-day demonstration held in New York 
City in November. At this demonstra- 
tion an assortment of V/STOL aircraft 
and helicopters put on an exceptional 
and worthwhile exercise. 

Planned by the FAA, the Office of 
Emergency Planning and with the com- 
plete cooperation of the New York City 
officials, the demonstration showed how 
V/STOL aircraft could aid the city 
should other forms of transportation be 
paralyzed. 

To me the demonstration showed many 
things, particularly when you think of 
the fact that helicopters and V/STOL 
aircraft landed on city parks, piers, base- 
ball fields, and even in the street. It 
was a safe operation. This was no stunt. 

And, to me the principal item the dem- 
onstration once again proved is the fact 
that we are not taking full advantage of 
modern techniques in moving people and 
goods by air today. 

When you think about an airplane 
capable of taking off and landing with 
more than 40 passengers in an area no 
longer than three tennis courts, one can 
readily visualize the tremendous capa- 
bility of such an aircraft. 

For V/STOL to come to pass however, 
a considerable national effort will be re- 
quired for its major development, and 
interim helicopter service should be ac- 
tivated to relieve the present problem of 
getting to and from airports. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge my col- 
leagues to support expansion of heli- 
copter service, and the future expansion 
of research, development, and production 
of V/STOL type aircraft in the interest 
of the public convenience and necessity. 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION IN THE PITTSBURGH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh public schools have for some 
years now been in the forefront of the 
Nation’s effort to develop a sound, work- 
able system of occupational, vocational, 
and technical training for our young 
people. I am proud of what the people 
of my home city have done, and of the as- 
sistance they have had under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act— 
Assistance which they have put to such 
good use as to justify all our hopes for 
that act. 

Recently, Dr. Louis J. Kishkunas, 
Pittsburgh’s superintendent of schools 
for OVT, gave an address to a conference 
on curriculum programs in action, held 
at San Francisco State College in Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Kishkunas spoke of what the 
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Pittsburgh schools have been able to ac- 
complish for the something like 70 per- 
cent of our high school young people who 
need occupational, vocational, and tech- 
nical training. I am deeply impressed 
by Dr. Kishkunas’ remarks, and I insert 
them at this point in the Recorp: 


Up TO SEVENTY PERCENT 


(A report on the development of occupa- 
tional, vocational, and technical education 
in the Pittsburgh public schools) 


INTRODUCTION 


According to John Gardner, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, modern 
American society needs both good plumbers 
and good philosophers. Education, he 
warned, must see to it that both our pipes 
and our ideas hold water. There was never a 
time in history when such universal concern 
and such abundant support were focused on 
skill-centered education in the cities of 
America, This report records the recent up- 
heaval of vocational education in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools and the new form in 
which it has been reconstructed. It reports 
the activities of the past three years and, at 
the same time, it also looks to the future. 

Pittsburgh, like many other large cities, 
has responded to the need for updating and 
upgrading traditional vocational training. 
But, Pittsburgh's were not changes just for 
the sake of change—they were changes born 
of careful and expert study and developed 
in harmonious partnership with the people 
and organizations the programs were to serve. 
They were “in tune” with the vast renais- 
sance in the city which expanded Pittsburgh 
into a great research center and industrial 
management metropolis. There are few 
places in America where so many man hours 
and so much thoughtful study has been ap- 
plied to determine the route for skill-cen- 
tered education. After the new course of 
action was determined, massive efforts were 
expended to transform many of the programs 
from hopeful goals to reality. 

The sweeping effect of the new program 
in Occupational, Vocational, and Technical 
Education has brought a major upheaval 
in the Pittsburgh Public School system dur- 
ing the past three years. The reality of the 
times now demands that at least seventy 
percent of the pupils in Pittsburgh must be 
served by this program. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS 


Publication of the “Vocational Education 
Survey” (Dauwalder Report) in April of 1963, 
served to crystallize the long-standing con- 
cern of the Board, the Superintendent of 
Schools, and civie and industrial leaders 
about the place skill-centered education was 
occupying in the growth and renaissance of 
the Pittsburgh schools. The climate for con- 
structive action was enhanced further by 
passage of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, which provided increased support 
from both state and federal sources. Exten- 
sion and expansion of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act insured continued 
federal assistance and further development 
of the retraining programs which had become 
a substantial element of the OVT operation. 
Enactment of “anti-poverty” and other edu- 
cational legislation strongly indicated that 
the Board would be expected to assume an 
enlarged role in the development programs 
for the disadvantaged. Finally, there was 
mounting evidence of community interest 
in the development of instructional programs 
that would insure the availability of the 
greatly enlarged and well trained labor force 
required for Pittsburgh's expanding and di- 
versified economy. 

At the time the “Vocational Survey” was 
begun, the Board was operating five tradi- 
tional vocational high schools. Course of- 
ferings were limited to twenty-three trades 
and less than thirteen percent of the stu- 
dents at high school level were enrolled in 
these programs. The average age of shop 
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equipment was thirty-seven years, and no 
systematic approach to upgrade the voca- 
tional curriculum had been made for nearly 
twenty years. Since less than thirty-five 
percent of Pittsburgh high school graduates 
normally continued their education past 
high school, it was clear that existing voca- 
tional programs were not reaching the large 
number of students they should serve. Also, 
it was evident that the employment require- 
ments of business and industry in the area 
were not being met, either qualitatively or 
quantitatively. 

In February of 1964, the Board took its 
first official step toward adoption of an OVT 
philosophy. Following recommendations of 
the first Off-Campus Seminar of key staff 
and faculty members, it provided for: 

1. Development of three central core“ 
curricula, represented by the occupational, 
vocational, and technical combinations of 
academic and non-academic subject matter. 

2. Adoption of an orderly transition from 
the old traditional vocational schools to the 
comprehensive high school with OVT offer- 
ings usually limited to the llth and 12th 
grades. 

3. Further development of technical level 
instruction to be given in the 13th and 14th 
grades (this was tentative). 

Concurrent with this renewed interest in 
vocational education, other areas of the 
school curriculum were being examined with 
a view toward upgrading. As a result of 
these efforts, a grant of $2,485,000.00 was re- 
ceived from the Ford Foundation; $102,800.00 
of this grant was designated for specific 
projects and corresponding staff in OVT. 

Immediately, the Superintendent of 
Schools was authorized to establish and fill 
the new position of Assistant Superintend- 
ent for OVT and implement these recom- 
mendations. This position was filled in May 
of 1964 and the Division of Occupational, Vo- 
cational, and Technical Education was 
formed. 

An important element in the plan was to 
make the OVT programs available to the 
bulk of the non-college bound students. 
Since these students amounted to over sey- 
enty percent of the high school enrollment, 
it was apparent that appropriate programs 
must be moved into the academic high 
schools. Heretofore, the programs offered in 
the two types of high schools were separate 
and distinct; patterns of organization were 
different; courses with similar titles often 
were completely different. It was apparent, 
however, that the two types of education 
were not mutually exclusive but could be 
combined into a comprehensive high school 
program. South Junior-Senior High School 
and South Vocational School were combined 
administratively and their student bodies 
merged in September of 1964. In January 
of 1965, Allegheny Vocational-Technical High 
School was combined administratively with 
Allegheny High School; their student bodies 
were merged in September of 1965. The pro- 
grams of Washington Vocational and Ar- 
senal Vocational were partially integrated to 
add comprehensivenes to their programs. 
These two schools are not accepting new 
students and will be phased out in 1967. 

A major concern in the redesign of the 
OVT offerings was the creation of a mecha- 
nism which would ensure a continuing effec- 
tiveness of the new programs. Because 
much good counsel had been received from 
the citizens’ advisory committee established 
to direct the survey in 1963, it seemed ex- 
pedient to establish three levels of advisory 
committees to meet regularly with the staff 
to counsel them as to the appropriateness of 
course content, equipment, teacher require- 
ments, and other such topics, An over-all 
policy advisory committee was appointed in 
September of 1964. Two second level com- 
mittees, health and technical, were approved 
in March of 1965. More than 600 citizens 
are serving as advisory committee members 
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on the fifty-one craft committees on a third 
level of committee structure. 

A second Off-Campus Seminar was held in 
January of 1965 to study further the devel- 
opments in OVT training as related to the 
total school system. This conference was at- 
tended by top administrators, selected prin- 
cipals, and guidance personnel. Here it was 
recommended that: 

1. The Comprehensive High School, rather 
than separate vocational and academic in- 
stitutions, be the organizational arrangement 
for OVT. 

2. Job-centered training be reserved for 
the 11th and 12th grades, rather than start- 
ing at 9th grade. 

3. Readily identifiable potential dropouts 
be admitted to skill-centered training pro- 
grams at age 16, irrespective of the grade 
level of the student. 

4. The middle school curriculum (grades 
6, 7, and 8) include required exploratory 
career survey programs for all pupils. 

5. Ninth and 10th grade Industrial Arts, 
Business Education, and Home Economics 
programs be exploratory in nature, leading 
to career selection in 11th grade. 

6. Where appropriate, skill-centered train- 
ing be extended to the 13th and 14th grades. 

7. All programs lead to expected high 
school graduation. 

8. Where appropriate, cooperative and 
work-experience programs become an in- 
tegral part of the program. 

9. Immediate, massive efforts be started 
toward curricula development in new pro- 
grams consistent with the business and in- 
dustrial needs of Western Pennsylvania in 
1965. 

10. Efforts be initiated toward building an 
in-service training program for OVT teach- 
ers and for all counselors and coordinators. 

11. Information on these programs be made 
available to the public via all media. 

12. Studies be made on the modification 
and addition of facilities to house these 
programs in the existing junior and senior 
high schools. 

13. Every effort be made to tap all financial 
resources to make these programs a reality 
within the school system at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

By September of 1965, all high schools had 
some of the forty-one different skill-centered 
programs as part of their regular curricula 
available to all students. Obviously, no 
school could house all programs but availa- 
bility to the student was ensured by allow- 
ing him to transfer to a high school offering 
the desired program or to attend a neighbor- 
ing high school, on a part-time basis, for the 
desired skill-centered p In order to 
accommodate this change in organization, it 
Was necessary to extend the school day for 
many high schools to eight periods, with 
an appropriate block of time assigned to 
each program according to its particular 
needs. It became possible for a student to 
meet minimum college entrance require- 
ments and to develop a saleable skill. 

In 1963, only 2,600 pupils (34.2 percent of 
the pupils in grades 11 and 12) were enrolled 
in the Business or Vocational Curricula. In 
the first year of operation of the new OVT 
division, over 40 percent were enrolled in the 
skill-centered programs. In the 1966-67 
school year, the number increased to 5860 
(58.5 percent) in skill-centered training. 
Thousands of other students were enrolled in 
general and exporatory courses. 

A total of sixty-two skill-centered classes 
were added in 1965-66, with an additional 
forty-one in 1966-67. 

Since its inception the OVT division has 
operated twenty-six special state and federal 
programs, for which an excess of ten million 
dollars of financial support has been re- 
ceived. (See Appendix A) This amount is 
in addition to the state reimbursement. 
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What Pittsburgh has accomplished is not 
just noteworthy for the size and quality of 
the program but also for the speed of the 
attainment. Much stimulation came from 
federal legislation which occurred simul- 
taneously with the dramatic step forward by 
the schools. But, even more important, were 
the interest and direction given by the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education and the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The commitment to the comprehensive 
high school concept and the ability to dis- 
card tradition when it hampered the educa- 
tional growth seemed to be the factors which 
were unusual. Other systems have used 
vocational surveys, development seminars, 
citizen advisory committees, promotional 
literature, an open transfer plan, an extended 
school day, and a planning staff. Strangely, 
abolishing the vocational schools increased 
the vocational enrollment. 

As the Great High School program de- 
velops in Pittsburgh, and as the New Middle 
School project begins, the OVT responsibility 
becomes even greater. Every child should 
have an OVT exploratory experience in 
grades 6, 7, and 8; some students will desire 
a narrowed exploratory program in grades 9 
through 12; and up to seventy percent of 
the 11th and 12th grade students need skill- 
centered training in order to make their high 
school training appropriate. 


APPENDIX A 


SUMMARY OF GRANTS, PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS 
RECEIVED BY THE OVT DIVISION 


PUBLIC LAW 88-210 


The following programs were funded by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, under pro- 
vision of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 (Public Law 88-210). They are research, 
experimental, developmental and pilot pro- 
grams in the field of vocational education. 


1965-66 


Vocational teacher and coun- 
selor reorientation (develop- 
ment of skill-centered cur- 
ricula and in-service 
training for occupational, 
vocational and technical 
teachers in a variety of vo- 
cational fields) 

Preparation for new vocational 
education curricula (to up- 
date and revitalize existing 
curricula, to develop new 
curricula to meet new and 
emerging occupational re- 
quirements and to design 
and test an effective appa- 
ratus for the maintenance of 
curricula in a state of rea- 
sonable currency) 

Comprehensive conception for 
facilities for vocational ed- 
ucation (to relate compre- 
hensive high school facilities 
with complete occupational, 
vocational and technical 
training facilities and to 
establish the specific facility 
requirements needed to offer 
a comprehensive program 
of education) 

Comprehensive health training 
center (to plan the specific 
programs to be offered (June 
15, 1965-June 30, 1966) the 
health institute; to deter- 
mine the relationship of 
classification and job speci- 
fications in existence 
throughout the area; to de- 
termine placement possibili- 
ties and established meth- 
ods of program evaluation, 
and to develop the curric- 
ula needed) 


$49, 408. 00 


145, 163.00 


80, 100. 00 


86, 300. 00 
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1966-67 
Vocational teacher and coun- 
selor reorientation summer 
1966 and school year 1966- 
67 (to provide in-service ac- 
tivities needed for the reori- 
entation of vocational teach- 
ers and counselors due to the 
great increase in the number 
of occupational, vocational 
and technical skill-centered 
courses now being offered 
in the Pittsburgh public 
schools) 
Design and test of a model 
work-experience program in a 
great city setting (to resolve 
the basic philosophic and op- 
erational issues pertinent 
to the development of a coop- 
erative work-experience pro- 
gram for students in skill- 
centered programs, includ- 
ing both distributive educa- 
tion and trade and industrial 
placements) 
Preparation of new vocational 
education curriculums, sum- 
mer 1966 and school year 
1966-67 (to establish appro- 
priate courses of study in 59 
skill-centered programs in a 
variety of occupational, voca- 
tional and technical flelds) 
A comprehensive concept for 
facilities for vocational edu- 
cation, phase II (funds for 
research and developmental 
pertaining to vocational fa- 
cilities) 
Pilot distributive education 
program (to develop and test 
a distributive education pro- 
gram of a general nature 
which would be applicable 
to vocational education stu- 
dents in skill-centered pro- 
grams other than distribu- 
tive education) 
Food marketing technology 
program (to develop and try 
out a 13th-year skill-cen- 
tered training program for 
retail food store manage- 
ment) 
Computer programing (to pro- 
vide training in computer 
programing at both the high 
school and post high school 
levels to meet the steadily 
growing demand in the 
.. r 


$87, 868. 00 


122, 958. 00 


217, 792.00 


95, 920. 00 


80, 816. 00 


18, 681. 50 


18, 320. 00 


Research and pilot proposal for 
establishing the Pitts- 
burgh Health Training 
Center (to test and de- 
monstrate a dynamic and 
flexible concept for health 
service occupational train- 
ing; to innovate teaching 
methods; to provide for in- 
service training of teach- 
ers, and to develop an ef- 
fective physical plan for 
an educational facility) : 

State project 
Federal project 99, 734. 00 


funding 808, 089. 50 


1, 169, 060. 50 


PUBLIC LAW 415 


The following programs were funded un- 
der provisions of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, title II. 
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1963-65 
Manpower Development Train- 
ing Act, youth and adult 
(to train unemployed or un- 
deremployed youth and 
adults to provide workers 
in 18 occupations. The 
program operated from Nov- 
ember 1963 to May 1965) --- 
1965-66 


Multi-occupational training, 
Project Multi II (to train 
unemployed or underem- 
ployed workers for 34 occu- 
pations. Final class in 
this project ended in De- 
cember 1966) - 


1966-67 


Manpower development train- 
ing, Multi III (to train un- 
employed or underemployed 
workers for 27 occupa- 
tions, Final classes will end 
December 1987 

Manpower development and 
training (nonproject) (to 
train unemployed or un- 
deremployed workers for 
three medical occupations, 
medical laboratory assist- 
ant, inhalation therapist, 
and surgical technician) 

Total current (1966-67) 
funding 
Total funding 


PUBLIC LAW 452 
The following work-experience programs 
have been operated under provision of title 
1-B of the Economic Opportunity Act; the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps: 
SUMMER PROJECT 
School-year project (work study program to 
permit pupils to earn money to allow 
them to remain in school. In addition 
to providing employment for pupils, 
essential services are provided by N.Y.C. 
enrollees for the school district): 


$683, 879. 43 


1, 839, 105. 00 


1, 463, 524.00 


127, 966. 00 


1, 591, 490. 00 
4. 114, 474. 43 


Summer 1965. 8840, 929 
In-school 1965-66_--.----.---- 923, 395 
c 1, 764, 324 
N. T. O. summer program—sum- 
ee e 1, 152, 995 
Neighborhood Youth Corps: 
1967 in- school 395, 270 
1967 summer 440, 410 
Total current (1966-67) 
a a A 835, 680 
Total funding 3. 752, 999 


PUBLIC LAW 89-10 
The following program was funded by the 
U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, under pro- 
vision of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, title I: 


1965—66 


Application of the guidance func- 
tion in the practical discipline 
for culturally deprived youth 
during the middle school years 
(to provide classroom equipment, 
supervision and supplies for an 
experimental for middle school 
industrial arts, business and 


FOUNDATION GRANT 


In 1964, the Pittsburgh Board of Public 
Education received a grant from the Ford 
Foundation for a comprehensive school im- 
provement program. A portion of these 
funds were allocated to the ocupational, 
vocational, and technical division to provide 
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planning and in-service training for the OVT 
division: 


Original grant (1964-65) $100, 300 
Supplementary grant (1965-66)... 98,900 
Supplementary grant (1966-67) — 18,000 

Total foundation grant 217, 200 


PENNSYLVANIA CODE 2508.3 


The following programs are funded under 
provisions of the State retraining act: 


1965-66 


Food service supervisor training 
(to train unemployed or un- 
deremployed women to be- 
come food service supervisors 
for hospitals or other large in- 
stitutional feeding operations). $16, 694.08 
Practical nurse training (to train 
unemployed or underemployed 


women to become licensed 
practical nurses) 87, 260. 54 
1966-67 
Food service supervisor.......- 24, 229. 81 
Practical nurse training 150, 044. 97 
Total current (1966-67) 
Amame 174, 274. 78 
Total funding 278, 229. 40 
APPENDIX B 


PITTSBURGH PusLIC Schools Division oF 
OCCUPATIONAL, VOCATIONAL, AND TECHNI- 
CAL EDUCATION 


OVT PROGRAMS 
High school 


Construction: Cabinetry, carpentry, 
maintenance repair, construction, brick- 
laying, plumbing. 

Manufacturing: Machine shop, appliance 
repair, light metal fabricating, welding,* 
shoe repair, upholstery repair, office machine 
repair, machine tool technology,’ structural 
fitter and layout.“ 

Post high school: Commercial air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration technology, ma- 
chine tool technology. 

Electricity and electronics: Electronics, 
electric power, electric wiring,’ radio and 
TV,’ instrument repair 

Post high school: Electronics technology. 

Transportation: Auto mechanics, auto 
body, automotive service, small gas engine. 

Post high school: Automotive machinist 
technology, automotive transmission and 
front end technology, carburetion and igni- 
tion technology, diesel technology. 

Visual communications: Drafting and de- 
sign, printing, commercial art, interior de- 
sign. 

Post high school: Drafting and design 
technology, graphic arts technology. 

Science laboratory: Horticulture, labora- 
tory assistant, scientific glass blower.* 

Post high school: Research development, 
laboratory technology, medical laboratory as- 
sistant. 


Business communications: Duplication 
specialist, stenography, clerk-typist, office 
machines, 


Post high school: Medical secretary, medi- 
cal record clerk-typist, purchasing assistant. 

Information and data processing: Data 
processing, computer programing, book- 
Keeping. 

Post high school: Computer program tech- 
nology. 

Merchandising: Distributive education. 

Post high school: Food marketing technol- 
ogy. 
isming and textiles: Textile mainte- 
nance, merchandising (clothing), industrial 
sewing. 

Foods and nutrition: Baking, food science. 

Post high school: Food service supervisor, 


Graduates in programs. 
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Social and individual services: Cosmetol- 
ogyn home institutional management, home 
nursing arts, child development. 

Post high school: Licensed practical nurse, 
nurse aid/orderly, surgical technician, in- 
halation therapist, nurse general refresher, 
attendant physical therapist, O.B. techni- 
olan, psychiatric aid, nuclear medical tech- 
nologist, physical therapist aid, E. E. G. and 
EK. G. technician,? hospital unit manager.“ 


MRS. CHARLES W. HOEFLING 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Charles W. Hoefling, of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
in the congressional district I represent, 
has been highly honored. Mrs. Hoefling 
has received a poetry award of the 
United Poets Laureate International 
which gave the distinguished honor and 
title of “Pennsylvania UPLI Elegiac 
Poet.” Her acclaimed memoriam poems 
were dedicated to the late John Hoffman, 
of England; Dr. Etta Josephean Murfey, 
of Florida; Luis Andres Zuniga, of Hon- 
duras Republic; Adi K. Sett, of India, 
and George Nicholas Rees, Missouri. It 
is a privilege for me to be able to present 
these poems today: 

(Note—Dedicated to the loving memory 
of: John Hoffman, poet, publisher, editor, 
and organizational leader, England. Dr. Etta 
Josephean Murfey, poet laureate of the 
Florida Poetry Society. Luis Andres Zuniga, 
poet laureate, Honduras Republic. Adi K. 
Sett, lyric poet laureate, India. George 
Nicholas Rees, uncrowned poet laureate, 
Missouri, U.S.A.) 

I. In LOVING MEMORIAM 
My heart holds a peace and is full of grace 
From the blessings that God bestows, 
My heart holds a faith and is full of hope 
From the living my heart knows, 
But sadness and grief touch its mortal way 
Through the beam of His glorious Light 
And from Death’s black Scroll delivers 
The Poet's Pen of Power and Might 
And gently his heritage permeates 
The World that once would not heed 
As each Word and each Thought lives anew 
Lives in the creative strength of his Creed, 
Now the Door of Heaven has opened 
And our beloved Poet journeys there 
And we garner his Truth and his Wisdom 
As we gather the Gems of his care, 
His Life a testimony of Service, 
Perfection of Style and Rhyme 
And we bear him Love and Honor 
In the Halls of Eternal Time. 


II. In LOVING MEMORIAM 


Out of the Loam comes the Poet’s Song 
Though his breath is no more and still, 
Out of the Earth from his destined grave 
Sings his feathered quill, 

A precious jewel is his bequest 

To tower above noise and din, 

His Voice of Truth and Love 

He sends from deep within— 

He labored. He struggled to create 

As in Life he wrote his lines, 

But lonely he walked in the beam of Light 
The Light that Brotherhood defines, 
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The ear shunned ... the heart closed... 

But now out of the Loam his Song 

Out of the Earth from his destined grave 

Te right Injustice and the Wrong 

And the saddened World lifts its heart 

The Poet's anguish is heard... 

Homage and grace to him at last... 

Homage and grace... for noble Thought 
and Word. 


III. IN Lovinc MEMORIAM 


© God shed your Light upon this sorrow 
Cast its shadow of Death away, 
Bereaved we stand in mourning 

With saddened heart we pray, 

The soul that beat with studied rhythm 
Now has come to a silent place, 

Yet speaks his living talent, 

A gift of God’s good grace, 

We sadly turn our memory 

Knowing none prays for the Dead, 

But carries a living remembrance 

In the Poems from which he said 

That Poets must live in the Truth of Life 
And know God to have inner peace 

And as we pray in testimony 

Our petitions of worth increase, 

We stand so mortal in full view 

Of the grip that stills our breath 

And takes us to our slumbering 

In the state that we call Death, 

But O God, hear us as we pray 

“Help us in all that we believe 

To keep the Power of the Poet's Pen,” 
We ask as we humbly grieve. 


ADDRESS BY DR. GROVER W. ENS- 
LEY BEFORE NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CONFERENCE OF THE ABA 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MuLTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have sponsored legislation to 
grant Federal charters to mutual sav- 
ings banks. Last year the Subcommittee 
on Bank Supervision and Insurance of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which I have the honor to chair, 
worked long and hard on this bill. 

The subcommittee recommended to the 
full committee that the bill, as amended, 
be reported to the House favorably. 
Since the 89th Congress was so close to 
adjournment, however, it was not pos- 
sible to complete action on the bill. 

I have introduced the bill that the 
subcommittee reported and in this Con- 
gress it is H.R. 15. 

An American Bankers Association vice 
president recently attacked the concept 
of Federal charters for mutual savings 
banks. 

I am pleased to commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the remarks of Dr. 
Grover W. Ensley, a distinguished econ- 
omist and the executive vice president 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, before the National Sav- 
ings Conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association on March 14, 1967. Dr. 
Ensley addressed himself to the criti- 
cisms leveled against this proposal by 
the ABA and successfully demolished 
those objections. 

The address follows: 
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FEDERAL CHARTERS FOR MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANKS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


(By Dr. Grover W. Ensley) 


Let me begin by stating what I assume to 
be two generally acceptable propositions 
from which should foll-w one broadly ac- 
ceptable conclusion: 

Proposition 1: Deposit-type institutions 
are chartered by government and exist pri- 
marily to serve the public interest. 

Proposition 2, Deposit-type institutions 
are in the midst of dramatic and continuing 
change in response to public need. 

Conclusion: Proposals for change—legisla- 
tive or otherwise—should be supported if 
they advance the public interest; they should 
not be opposed simply because they threaten 
the status quo. 

If spokesmen for the nation’s major de- 
posit-type institutions are to pay more than 
lip service to these views, their actions must 
reflect an awareness of public responsibility, 
and confidence in the market place and com- 
petitive forces. 

In the postwar years of intensified com- 
petition, functional lines of activity and 
traditional roles have become perceptibly 
blurred as each deposit-type institution has 
sought to extend its services. 

Commercial banks, originally specialists in 
business credit and transfer of funds serv- 
ices, have moved steadily and aggressively 
into savings, mortgage and personal loan 
areas. 

Savings and loan associations, originally 
home mortgage specialists, have found it 
necessary to promote saving apart from im- 
mediate mortgage needs, and are seeking 
now to offer a broadened package of thrift 
and home finance services. 

Mutual savings banks, the nation’s original 
thrift specialists, where permitted by law 
provide a broadening range of financial serv- 
ices to individuals and families. They seek 
© dual charter system to permit the extension 
of these services throughout the nation. 

That these trends will continue should be 
obvious. And for one industry to oppose the 
progress of another shows a disregard of the 
public interest and lack of confidence in the 
role of competition and market forces in 
shaping our economic institutions. I am 
proud that in the ten years I have been a 
spokesman for the nation’s savings banks, I 
have not once lobbied against the legislative 
ambitions of any other type of financial in- 
stitution. It saddens me to report, however, 
that a few spokesmen for other financial in- 
dustries have chosen to oppose in varying 
degrees the aspirations of mutual savings 
banking to broaden and expand its services 
to the public. 

I have often wondered whether it is purely 
coincidental, that the only opposition to 
the proposal for federal savings bank char. 
ters, for example, comes from closely competi- 
tive institutions and their trade associations? 
Could it be that these groups are acting out 
of narrow self-interest rather than broad 
public interest? Could our powerful com- 
petitors be motivated by fear of increased 
competition, or by fear of loss of trade asso- 
ciation membership, or other fears that their 
private preserves will be invaded? 

Fortunately, and I speak from long ex- 
perience with the Congress, public policy- 
makers are not forever impressed with the 
fears and negative actions of entrenched 
self-interest groups. If they were, economic 
progress would be blocked on all sides. We 
would still be leveling prohibitive taxes on 
oleomargarine, protecting the horse and 
buggy industry, prohibiting dry wall con- 
struction, and deterring the automation rev- 
olution. 

In our society, however, it is a fact that 
maximum freedom with equality of competi- 
tive opportunity within regulatory and 
statutory safeguards is best calculated to 
serve the public need, 
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It is this philosophy which has pervaded 
all public interest groups carefully weighing 
the merits of federal charters for mutual 
savings banks, 

It is this philosophy which led the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit in 1961, and a 
special Presidential Cabinet Committee in 
1963 to recommend legislation authorizing 
federal charters for mutual savings banks. 

It is this philosophy which has motivated 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Treasury Department and the 
Council of Economic Advisers to spearhead 
the enactment of such legislation. 

It is this philosophy that earned for the 
Federal Savings Bank bill the support of the 
President of the United States, restated for 
the second year in his Economic Report to 
the Congress on January 26, 1967. 

To this widespread support of groups con- 
cerned only with the public interest has been 
added the support of many important 
private interest groups concerned with im- 
proving the efficiency of mortgage and 
housing markets, including: the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
the Council of Mutual Savings Institutions, 
and a growing number of individual deposit- 
type institutions. 

It is this reasoning that persuaded the 
Subcommittee on Bank Supervision and In- 
surance of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, headed by Congressman Abra- 
ham Multer to report favorably on this legis- 
lation in the last Congress. 

Such broad-based, bipartisan, public and 
private support is probably unique in the 
history of major financial legislation, 

Conspicuous by their absence in this long 
list of supporters of federal savings bank leg- 
islation are the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the United States Savings and Loan 
League. Of these two organizations, I am 
glad to note that the League has proposed 
a new federal charter which is closer in form 
and substance to the Administration’s bill. 
Its essential differences are that the new in- 
stitutions would be known as federal sav- 
ings associations, rather than federal sav- 
ings banks, and that all existing federal 
savings and loans automatically would be 
eligible to adopt the new charter, rather than 
first qualify for a charter as required under 
the Administration's bill. Fiduciary respon- 
sibilities for managers and directors would be 
stricter under the Administration’s ap- 
proach. 

I am pleased to see the legislative objec- 
tives of the U.S. League come closer to those 
of the savings bank industry. Hopefully, 
the time is drawing near when the nation's 
two major thrift and home finance indus- 
tries can resolve their differences. 

But the opposition of the American Bank- 
ers Association to the Administration’s Fed- 
eral charter bill is a different matter entirely. 
It appears intractable and seems to bol] down 
to two main points—the question of “need”, 
and the question of “tax equality”. These 
are a couple of old dead cats thrown in the 
legislative path as a smoke screen to obscure 
narrow self-interest motives. 

In a recent address, Dr. Walker, Executive 
Vice President of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, stated that: 

“A major argument against the Federal 
chartering proposal is that absolutely no need 
has been demonstrated for forcing upon 
some 32 states a type of financial institu- 
tion which they have not seen fit to author- 
ize. In all of these states thrift needs are 
already adequately met by thousands of 
commercial banks, savings and loans, and 
credit unions.” 

As Dr. Walker well knows, this is a spuri- 
ous argument. The absence of savings 
banks in 32 states reflects the entrenched 
position, and local political influence, of ex- 
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commercial banks. This can hardly 
be considered convincing evidence that no 
need for mutual savings banks exists. In 
fact, in the past few years, our National As- 
sociation, in response to a modest education 
program, has received over 9,000 inquiries 
requesting information on how savings banks 
may be formed in these states. 

A substantial increase in the volume of 
savings is required in the years ahead if we 
are to have sustained noninflationary eco- 
nomic growth and properly house our people. 
Scholarly studies have concluded that in 
areas where mutual savings banks compete 
with commercial banks and savings and loan 
associations, local savings are higher relative 
to personal income and interest rates are 
lower on mortgage loans. On the basis of 
this combined evidence, it is a reasonable 
assumption that the establishment of fed- 
eral savings banks in areas where they do not 
now exist would further the public interest. 

On the question of need, two basic points 
must be kept in mind: 

1. If there is, in fact, no need for a mutual 
savings bank then none will be established 
under the provisions of the federal charter 
legislation—the bill is purely voluntary, not 
mandatory. 

2. In a free, competitive market system, 
maximum choice should be available to in- 
dividuals and communities to have the kind 
of local savings facilities they wish, within 
established limits for a sound financial 
system. 

Nor is there any implication in the Fed- 
eral charter proposal that existing financial 
institutions are not doing their job effec- 
tively. The key question here is whether the 
additional type of institution—the Federal 
savings bank—will improve savings and in- 
vestment markets in the community without 
causing undue injury to existing institu- 
tions. In this regard, there are clear safe- 
guards in the Federal Savings Bank bill to 
prevent “over-banking” in a community and 
possible damage to local citizens and existing 
institutions. The bill specifically provides 
that the Federal Home Loan Bank Board may 
issue a charter for a Federal savings bank 
only if: 

“The bank will serve a useful purpose in 
the community in which it is proposed to be 
established . . (and). . its operation 
may foster competition and will not cause 
undue injury to existing institutions, includ- 
ing commercial banks, that accept funds 
from savings on deposit or share accounts.” 

As the President's Committee on Financial 
Institutions stated in 1963, in recommending 
Federal charters for mutual savings banks: 

“Although an excessive multiplication of 
savings institutions could threaten the 
solvency of existing and new institutions, 
this danger seems remote in view of the 
chartering standards that now exist for 
other types of institutions and the standards 
that would presumably be applied in chart- 
ering new Federal mutual savings banks.” 

Opponents of federal savings bank legisla- 
tion, however, seem to equate “undue in- 
jury" with legitimate and responsible com- 
petition in the public interest. 

Opponents who argue that a federal sav- 
ings bank law would impose the will of the 
federal government on the states and would 
weaken state chartering systems have not 
read their ABA history. The ABA in its cen- 
tennial history of dual commercial banking 
has noted that: 

“The national banking legislation effec- 
tively 3 the entire country to free 

No longer could state authorities 
limit or forbid chartered banking within a 
state. Indeed, their response after 1866 was 
frequently to ease the way for the formation 
of state banks.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

Similarly, following passage of federal 
credit union legislation, six states without 
credit unions enacted laws authorizing their 
establishment under state charter. There 
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were no outcries then that the federal govern- 
ment was imposing its will on those states. 

Dual chartering has proven its effective- 
ness in furthering the well-being of financial 
institutions and the public alike. Mutual 
savings banking alone among deposit-type 
institutions remains outside the purview of 
a dual system. It seeks the advantages of 
dual chartering now enjoyed by other de- 
posit-type institutions, in its own and in 
the public interest. t 

Thus, it can not be too strongly empha- 
sized that Federal savings banking will not 
create a new system but rather will extend 
the nation’s oldest savings system to all 50 
states. 

The long history of dual chartering in this 
country has shown that state-federal regula- 
tion has been a process of evolutionary inter- 
action in which each system has been 
strengthened by the experience and innova- 
tions of the other. If the principle of dual 
chartering is sound and in the best interests 
of the nation, therefore, simple logic and 
equity suggest that the system be extended 
to mutual savings banking. 

As for the “tax equality” argument, this is 
an old and overly-familiar refrain. It has 
been used by commercial bank spokesmen to 
rally opposition, not only against the Fed- 
eral Savings Bank bill, but against practical- 
ly every other recent proposal for progres- 
sive savings bank and savings and loan leg- 
islation as well. Does the over-worked com- 
mercial bank tax argument have any specific 
relevance to federal savings bank legislation? 
Does it have any general validity in the area 
of taxation? 

With respect to the first question, the best 
answer has been provided by the U.S. Treas- 
ury Department, which surely is as concerned 
as anyone about the adequacy of Federal 
revenues. The Treasury has endorsed the 
Federal Savings Bank bill as “constructive 
legislation in the public interest.” Indeed, 
the Treasury has supported Federal charters 
for savings banks since the proposal was first 
actively considered by the Administration 
and was a major participant in the develop- 
ment of the bill now before the Congress, 
In the view of the Treasury, Federal savings 
bank charters and savings bank taxation are 
separate and distinct issues, not to be com- 
bined or confused. 

As for the validity of the tax argument, it 
is well to recall that the tax formula cur- 
rently applicable to savings banks was adopt- 
ed by the Congress in 1962 after careful 
deliberation and lengthy hearings during 
which commercial bank spokesmen had am- 
ple opportunity to present their views and 
did so. Nevertheless, commercial bank trade 
associations continue to charge that mutual 
savings banks are “favored” by the tax laws. 
They attempt to support their position, as 
Dr. Walker did in a recent statement, by 
comparisons between the amounts of tax 
paid by commercial banks and savings banks 
in relation to “net income” as reported to 
state supervisory agencies. For a number of 
reasons, these comparisons are meaningless 
and misleading. 

1. No one—whether commercial bank or 
savings bank—pays tax on “income” as re- 
ported to supervisory agencies, but rather 
on taxable income computed according to 
the Internal Revenue Code and the regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department. 

2. In computing Federal income tax under 
these rules, both commercial banks as well as 
mutual savings banks are permitted to de- 
duct operating expenses, interest payments 
to depositors and additions to bad debt re- 
serves within strictly defined limitations. 

3, The sole difference in tax treatment lies 
in the method of computing bad debt re- 
serve additions. Commercial banks have a 
bad debt reserve formula suited to their spe- 
cial requirements, just as mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations also 
have a formula suited to their distinctly dif- 
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ferent needs. Commercial banks are permit- 
ted to accumulate reserves up to 2.4 per cent 
of qualifying loans, including business, con- 
sumer and uninsured mortgage loans. Under 
the provision used by most mutual savings 
banks after 1962, savings banks are allowed 
to build a reserve up to 3 per cent of real 
property loans, including both federally un- 
derwritten and conventional mortgage loans, 
but excluding consumer, business and other 
loans. Despite their repeated charges of 
“tax favoritism”, it is highly doubtful 
whether many commercial banks would trade 
their formula for the 3 per cent savings 
bank provision if the opportunity was offered 
to them. 

Thus, there is no substance to the charge 
that the Federal income tax laws favor 
mutual savings banks relative to commercial 
banks. Indeed, differences in the amount 
of tax paid by the two industries stem, not 
from differences in tax treatment, but in 
differences in basic purpose, method of op- 
erations and form of organization. As mu- 
tual institutions dedicated to en g 
and rewarding thrift, savings banks derive all 
of their funds from savings deposits and pay 
out the bulk of their earnings as interest to 
depositors, which is deductible under the 
income tax law for commercial banks and 
savings banks alike. Stockholder-owned 
commercial banks, on the other hand, still 
have more than one-half of their deposits 
in demand accounts and pay out a relatively 
small proportion of their earnings as interest. 
If these basic differences did not exist— 
that is, if commercial banks operated in 
the same manner as savings banks, their 
tax payments would be essentially similar. 

That differences in function and opera- 
tions—not in tax treatment—underlle differ- 
ences in tax payments is supported by the 
experience of commercial banks in recent 
years as savings have assumed a larger role 
in their deposit structure. Reflecting, in 


large part, rapid increases in time and sav- 


ings deposits and in interest payments, Fed- 
eral income taxes paid by commercial banks 
declined steadily from 1961 to 1965, dropping 
by 30 per cent over the entire five-year period. 
At the same time, their current operating 
earnings increased by over 50 per cent. While 
commercial bank taxes were declining, it may 
be noted, profits tax accruals of all corpora- 
tions in the nation increased by one-third. 
Savings bank tax payments also increased 
after enactment of the Revenue Act of 1962 
and are expected to rise further as increas- 
ing numbers of savings banks shift from the 
3 per cent bad debt reserve formula to the 
alternative 60 per cent provision. 

Further supporting evidence is provided by 
comparisons of taxes paid by commercial 
banks with varying proportions of their total 
deposits in time and savings accounts. 
Thus, in 1965 Federal Reserve member banks 
with over 50 per cent of their deposits in 
time and savings accounts paid about one- 
half as much tax (both Federal and state 
income taxes) relative to gross income as 
those with less than 25 per cent in time and 
savings deposits. For banks with total de- 
posits exceeding $25 million—which repre- 
sent the bulk of commercial bank resources— 
the difference was even greater. In this 
group, banks with over 50 per cent of deposits 
in time money paid only one-third as much 
tax relative to income as banks with under 
25 per cent in time deposits. 

Thus, as the commercial bank deposit 
structure has come to resemble that of sav- 
ings banks more closely, their tax position 
has changed markedly. This bears directly 
on a suggestion I made at a similar ABA 
forum seven years ago. I indicated that in 
order to test the truth of their tax arguments, 
commercial banks should segregate their 
thrift activities and properly allocate invest- 
ments and interest payments properly at- 
tributable to this side of their business, 
thereby permitting a comparison of like func- 
tions performed by the two industries. If 
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this were done, I was convinced, we would 
find that commercial banks pay very little 
federal income tax on their savings busi- 
ness. The evidence appearing since then has 
provided new support for this view. 

In short, the commercial bank tax argu- 
ments have neither relevance from the stand- 
point of Federal savings bank legislation, nor 
validity from the standpoint of just and 
equitable taxation. They are ill-suited to an 
industry that already has a more generous 
bad debt reserve provision than the bulk of 
corporate taxpayers and is continually seek- 
ing to liberalize this provision. They are ill- 
suited, moreover, to an industry that, ac- 
cording to a 1965 report by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Congress, is the 
beneficiary of substantial subsidies and sub- 
sidy-like programs of the U.S. Government. 
These shopworn tax arguments should be 
laid to rest if the commercial bank industry 
is to take a constructive approach to pro- 
posals for needed long-range structural 
changes in our financial system. 

A constructive approach to the subject we 
are discussing this morning requires an ex- 
amination of the public’s need for financial 
services. These needs generally fall into 
three broad categories: (1) a safe and profit- 
able place to accumulate sayings; (2) a relia- 
ble place to obtain credit; and (3) an 
economical and convenient mechanism for 
transferring funds. In tomorrow’s financial 
world, deposit-type institutions must be able 
to provide services in all of these categories 
if they choose. 

No one accurately can forecast, of course, 
the specific nature of tomorrow's financial 
needs. At the very least thrift institutions 
must increase their powers of flexibility in 
order to adjust more readily to changing con- 
ditions and to maintain a steady flow of 
savings to finance noninflationary economic 
growth. 

The achievement of greater investment 
flexibility for thrift institutions would not 
mean the abandonment of their traditional 
mortgage orientation. It is significant that 
savings banks, for example, with consider- 
ably broader powers than savings and loan 
associations, have channeled 98 per cent of 
their postwar asset growth Into mortgage 
loans, compared with 87 per cent for savings 
and loan associations. In 1986 savings banks 
increased their net mortgage loans by $2.8 
billion which was 108 per cent of their sav- 
ings gain. 

Moreover, broad lending and investment 
powers would greatly increase the usefulness 
of savings institutions to American families. 
To the extent that more families could be 
served by a more complete financial package, 
saving flows and the supply of mortgage 
credit would be increased. Thrift institu- 
tions, in sum, must become the nation’s 
complete family financial service centers, 
capable of providing for all of the changing 
thrift and credit needs of the individual and 
his family over their entire economic life 
cycle. 

This proposition deserves close examina- 
tion and study by the best brains in govern- 
ment, academic and financial institutions. 
This is the kind of constructive effort that 
I would urge upon all of us, rather than 
negative obstructionism to deny the pro- 
gressive development of competitive institu- 
tions in serving the public interest. For my- 
self and for the mutual savings bank indus- 
try, I can promise wholehearted cooperation. 


RESEARCH IN WHAT MOTIVATES 
INDIVIDUALS TO COMMIT CRIMES 
_ OF VIOLENCE 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr, Pucrysx1] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced H.R. 1116, which 
would direct the Attorney General to 
establish six centers to provide facilities 
for conducting intensive research into 
the motivations and behavioral patterns 
of persons who have been convicted of 
crimes of violence. 

Under my proposal, these six research 
centers would be established as maxi- 
mum security facilities on the grounds of 
six Federal prisons, geographically lo- 
cated, one each in the Northwest, North- 
east, Southwest, Southeast, the Midwest, 
and one would be established in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

These research centers would be staffed 
and operated by the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service. 

The principal purpose for these cen- 
ters is to provide facilities for intensive 
research into behavioral patterns which 
have motivated those convicted and sen- 
tenced for crimes of violence to commit 
such crimes. 

There is no question that until we dis- 
cover the anatomy of crimes of violence, 
all of the efforts which are now being 
generated in this Nation’s war on crime 
will be to little avail. 

I firmly believe that if every prisoner 
who has been convicted of a crime of 
violence were to be first thoroughly 
studied by the research center in his re- 
gion, and then if we were to correlate the 
information which we gather from this 
intensive questioning and analyses, we 
could see emerging those fibers that 
make up the fabric of crime among po- 
tential criminals. 

I want to stress that these research 
centers are not intended to cure anyone 
of anything. They are designed as a fa- 
cility in which we can exhaustively study 
the behavioral patterns from the earliest 
childhood of every person sent to such a 
center who has been convicted of a vio- 
lent crime. 

The prisoner would be sent to this 
maximum security center before he be- 
gan his jail sentence, and he would then 
be sent on to whatever prison—State or 
Federal—that he has been committed to 
by the court to serve out the remainder 
of his sentence. 

Under my proposal, in a few years we 
would have the records of exhaustive re- 
search in the behavioral pattern of as 
many as 5,000, or perhaps 10,000 indi- 
viduals who had one thing in common: 
they all committed a violent crime. 

I firmly believe that if we could then 
correlate all of this information, per- 
haps with the help of computers, we may 
be able to find some startling character- 
istics that make possible early detection 
of a potential criminal, and society then 
could take adequate steps to cure the 
potential criminal before he commits a 
crime. 

With the constantly increasing crime 
rate in America, it is becoming more and 
more apparent that very shortly this 
Nation will have a serious crisis in the 
Snorage of facilities to jail these crim- 

Many penal institutions already are 
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operating at peak capacity and many 
more already are seriously overcrowded. 

While I support all of the efforts to 
organize an all-out war on crime in this 
country I believe that we can save a vast 
amount of money and we can prevent 
many young people from becoming crim- 
inals once we have built up compre- 
hensive records on those factors in 
human behavior which lead an individ- 
ual to commit a crime of violence, 

Today, well meaning as are the efforts 
of those people professionally involved 
in research in crime, we really know very 
little about the social effects which moti- 
vate a criminal. 

I am sure that in this Chamber, as well 
as throughout the Nation, each person 
has his or her own favorite theory on 
what causes a person to commit a crime. 
There are those who believe broken 
homes are a serious contributing factor; 
there are those who believe poverty is a 
basis of crime; there are those who be- 
lieve our schools are not doing enough 
to arouse a sense of values in human 
beings and there are those who believe 
there is some breakdown in the mental 
and emotional structure of an individual 
which leads him to crime. 

Iam sure all of these are valid theories, 
but I would hope that by exhaustively 
questioning and probing into the be- 
havioral pattern of several thousand 
convicted criminals, we could then es- 
tablish beyond any doubt, what all of 
these people have had in common and 
what they did not have in common, 
which would then give us a clue to deal- 
ing with this growing problem of crime. 

This information would then be con- 
tinuously updated as new prisoners be- 
come available for research. 

The information would be dissemi- 
nated to schoolteachers, to religious 
leaders, to probation officers, to judges, 
and police officials, and to everyone else 
who is in any way involved in trying to 
prevent crime. 

My bill estimates these six research 
centers could be built at a cost of no 
more than $25 million. I firmly believe 
this would be a tremendously effective 
investment because once and for all we 
could give legal authorities the proper 
tools they need—the knowledge of what 
motivates criminals—to do their job 
more effectively. 

These centers would be available to 
those convicted of a crime of violence 
and sentenced to either a State or Fed- 
eral penitentiary, even though the cen- 
ters would be operated by the Federal 
Government. 

In other words, if a person was con- 
victed of a violent crime and sent to a 
State penitentiary, this prisoner would 
first be taken to the maximum security 
research center and would remain there 
as long as the people in charge of the 
center felt there was any research value 
in his remaining at the center. But in 
no case could a prisoner remain in a 
center more than one year. When those 
conducting the research have exhausted 
all of the sources of information from a 
given prisoner, the prisoner would then 
be sent to the State or Federal peniten- 
tiary to which he was originally sen- 
tenced. 
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I do hope Congress will approve this 
proposal because I believe it can be an 
important factor in the war against 
crime. 

Let me cite an example. 

Last year the whole Nation was 
shocked when a young man climbed up 
to the tower of the University of 
Texas and proceeded to kill 13 people 
walking on the campus. This was a 
horrible crime and yet if the psychiatrist 
who had examined this young man 
shortly before the crime had had the 
tools or the knowledge that could be gen- 
erated by these six research centers 
which I propose, he would have been in 
a better position to evaluate the young 
killer’s statement made to the doctor 
shortly before he went on his shocking 
experience that some day he was going 
to climb up to the tower and shoot a lot 
of people. 

I am in no way criticizing the doctor 
who examined this young man. I am 
sure he is highly respected in his profes- 
sion. But psychiatrists throughout the 
country must be given an opportunity to 
do more research on the mass antisocial 
behavior of people who kill. 

These research centers would give au- 
thorities invaluable information on be- 
havioral patterns and in particular, 
those behavioral patterns which are 
uniquely common to all potential crim- 
inals. 

Right now a trial is going on in Illinois 
of a young man accused of murdering 
eight young nurses. If this young man 
is convicted, what a shocking tragedy it 
will be that society will learn nothing 
from this strange individual before au- 
thorities either place him in the peniten- 
tiary for a long period of time, or see 
him executed in the electric chair. 

It would appear to me that an indi- 
vidual convicted of this monstrous crime 
could give invaluable information about 
the factors which somewhere along the 
way in his life brought him toward the 
point of crime. 

Some of these causes are so deep- 
rooted that they defy disclosure or ex- 
posure and this is why I feel so strongly 
that if we were indeed to engage in this 
massive probing of the personalities and 
background of criminals, many of these 
factors would take on new significance. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
I hope Congress will seriously consider 
my legislation. I invite my colleagues to 
cosponsor this legislation because the 
problem of crime is universal throughout 
America, and until we find a better un- 
derstanding of what causes a criminal, 
the tragedies which so many of us have 
experienced as a result of some crimi- 
nal’s behavior will continue to mount and 
society may very well go bankrupt try- 
ing to incarcerate the growing army of 
criminals. 


Mr. Speaker, a copy of my bill, H.R. 

1116, follows: 
H.R. 1116 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds that there has been a sharp 
increase in the number of crimes of violence 
in the United States and that State institu- 
tions do not have the resources for intensive 
research to determine the causes for crimes 
of violence. It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide for the construction of six maximum 
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security research centers which shall be used 
to conduct intensive research on persons 
convicted of crimes of violence in an effort 
to try to find some criteria for judging be- 
havior patterns of those capable of com- 
mitting such crimes with the hope that so- 
ciety, from such research, may discover 
guidelines to prevent such crimes in the 
future, 

Sec. 2. (a) The Attorney General, acting 
through the Director of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”), acting through the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, shall 
jointly divide the United States into the fol- 
lowing five regions: northeast, southeast, 
midwest, northwest, and southwest; and 
shall establish in a central location in each 
such region and in the District of Columbia 
a center for research into the motivations 
and behavioral patterns of persons who have 
been convicted of crimes of violence. 
Nothing in this Act shall prevent establish- 
ment of such a center as an adjunct to exist- 
ing Federal prisons in the respective geo- 
graphical region, if practicable. 

(b) The Attorney General shall have 
charge of the management and regulation of 
each center, and the Secretary shall make 
available personnel to conduct the research 
programs in such centers. The Secretary 
shall also provide appropriate facilities for 
correlating information gathered from each 
center for a coordinated national effort to- 
ward evaluation of such information. 

Sec. 3. Each center shall be made avail- 
able for the confinement of persons con- 
victed of crimes of violence under the laws 
of the United States or any State. The 
Attorney General and the Secretary shall 
make such agreements with the Governors 
of each of the States as may be necessary to 
facilitate the confinement in such centers 
of persons convicted of crimes of violence 
under State law. Each center shall provide 
suitable quarters for the imprisonment, care, 
and subsistence of persons confined to the 
center, and such persons shall be confined to 
the research center for the duration of their 
sentence or they may be returned to another 
prison to complete their sentence if the 
research center director determines there is 
no further research value in continued 
confinement of such person in the research 
center. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of this Act 
the sum of $25,000,000. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pucinsk1] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, to be 
known as the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1967. The General Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, of which 
I am chairman, will begin hearings on 
this and similar legislation soon after the 
Easter recess. 

In my judgment, this is one of the most 
important pieces of legislation before 
the Education and Labor Committee, 
and the Congress, in this session. The 
demand for education has been expand- 
ing rapidly in the last several years and 
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although the demand for higher educa- 
tion has increased dramatically, college 
need not and should not be a desired ob- 
jective for many of our young people 
today. 

The job of our Nation’s schools is par- 
ticularly critical in view of the large 
numbers of workers under 25 years of 
age who will be continuing to enter the 
labor force. By 1970 there may be close 
to 12 million of the young adult workers, 
representing about 14 percent of the total 
25 force, compared to 10 percent in 

More than 1 million students drop out 
of school each year. Of the students now 
in the fifth grade, approximately 80 per- 
cent will not complete college. A large 
number of these students will not receive 
the education or training which will 
prepare them to adapt to the jobs avail- 
able 2, 10 or 20 years from now. If they 
are to develop to their greatest potential 
as wage earners and as citizens, school 
programs must be designed to keep them 
in school, and these programs must pre- 
pare them to function in an increasingly 
complex society. 

Failure to meet the needs of students 
in high schocls results in lessened em- 
ployment opportunities. The unem- 
ployment rate for high school age youth 
is more than three times that of the 
public at large. The unemployment rate 
among those who fail to finish high 
school is 50 percent greater than among 
those who complete high school—in spite 
of an expanding economy. 

The secondary school system of the 
United States must be strengthened to 
enable it to be more responsive to the 
needs, interests, abilities, and problems 
of all students and to the current and 
long-term demands of the world of work. 
This is especially true in the case of dis- 
advantaged students. High school may 
be their last opportunity for formal ed- 
ucation unless they are stimulated to 
continue on to college, and unless they 
receive training for employment they 
may be doomed to a life of unemploy- 
ment or employment in menial and low- 
paying jobs. For students who do not 
plan to go to college, high school may be 
the last opportunity to prepare for, or re- 
ceive training for a job. 

During the last session of Congress, 
the General Education Subcommittee 
held extensive hearings on similar legis- 
lation. In hearings in a number of cities 
throughout the United States this year, 
the subcommittee will look further into 
what is being done throughout the coun- 
try in vocational education, with a par- 
ticular view to whether the evident need 
for substantial changes in occupational 
training is being met. There is an ever- 
increasing need for educational cur- 
riculums which will provide occupational 
skill training for 6 to 8 times the num- 
ber of students who now receive it and 
which will insure that the training 
is adaptive, up to date, and relates to 
exiting and future job requirements. 
The evidence is that these aims are not 
being fully met. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my strong belief that 
if our vocational educational programs 
are strengthened, expanded and revised 
to fully meet the needs of our non-col- 
lege-bound young people, we can look 
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to the day when we can phase out such 
programs as the Job.Corps. If the ed- 
ucational needs of these youngsters had 
been met in our Nation’s schools, and if 
they had received training in a market- 
table skill, we would not today need a 
Job Corps. 
The text of the bill follows: 


H.R. 2366 


A bill to amend the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1967”. 


INCREASE OF AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
EXISTING PROGRAMS 


Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 35a) is amended 
by striking out “and for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and each fiscal year there- 
after, $225,000,000,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, $225,000,000, and for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and each fiscal year there- 
after, $400,000,000,”. 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 13 (a) (1) of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 35k 
(a)(1)) is amended by striking out “From 
the sums appropriated pursuant to section 
15 and determined to be for the purposes of 
this section” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. From the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to this paragraph”. 

(b) (1) Section 13(e) of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(e) From a State’s allotment under this 
section for each fiscal year, the Commissioner 
shall pay to such State an amount not ex- 
ceeding 90 per centum of the sum of (1) the 
amount expended for compensation of stu- 
dents employed pursuant to work-study pro- 
grams under the State’s supplementary plan 
approved under this section, and (2) the 
amount (not to exceed 1 per centum of such 
allotment, or $10,000, whichever is the great- 
er) expended for the development of the 
State’s supplementary plan and for the ad- 
ministration of such plan after its approval 
by the Commissioner. No State shall receive 
payments under this section for any fiscal 
year in excess of its allotment under subsec- 
tion (a) for such fiscal year.” 

(2) The amendments made by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall apply only with 
respect to amounts expended after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

(c) Section 13 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

öh) (1) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of title IV of the Social Security Act, a State 
plan approved under section 402 of such Act 
shall provide that for a period of not less than 
twelve months, and may provide that for a 
period of not more than twenty-four months, 
the compensation paid to a student under 
this section shall not be regarded (A) in de- 
termining the need of such student under 
such approved State plan, or (B) in deter- 
mining the need of any other individual 
under such approved State plan. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, no funds to 
which a State is otherwise entitled under 
title IV of the Social Security Act for any 
period ending before the one hundred and 
twentieth day after the adjournment of the 
State’s first regular legislative session which 
adjourns more than one hundred and twenty 
days after enactment of the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Amendments of 1967 shall be with- 
held by reason of any action taken pursuant 
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to a State statute which prevents such State 
from complying with the requirements of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection.” 


RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 14 of the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 351) is amended 
to read as follows: 


“RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS 


“Sec. 14. (a) (1) (A) There is authorized to 
be approppriated the sum of $10,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. From 
such sum, the Commissioner shall apportion 
$100,000 to each State. The remainder of 
such sum shall be apportioned among the 
States in accordance with subparagraph (C). 

“(B) There is authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years. Such sums 
shall be apportioned among the States in 
accordance with subparagraph (C). 

“(C) From the sums available for appor- 
tionment under this subparagraph the Com- 
missioner shall apportion to each State— 

“(i) an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 50 per centum of such sums as the number 
of children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, 
in the State bears to the number of such 
children in all the States, and 

“(ii) an amount which bears the same 
ratio to 50 per centum of such sums as the 
population of the State bears to the popula- 
tion of all the States. 

“(D) For purposes of this paragraph— 

“(i) the term ‘State’ does not include the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and the Virgin Islands, and 

“(ii) the number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, and the total population 
of a State and of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him. 

“(2) In addition to the sums authorized 
to be appropriated by paragraph (1), there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $200,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and the sum of $5,000,000 for 
each of the four succeeding fiscal years. 
Such sums shall be apportioned by the Com- 
missioner among the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands, according to their respective 
needs for assistance under this section. 

“(3) The amount apportioned under this 
subsection to any State for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, shall be available for 
payments to applicants with approved appli- 
cations in that State during that year and 
the next fiscal year. 

4) The amount apportioned to any State 
for a fiscal year under this subsection which 
the Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired for the period for which that amount 
is available shall be available for reapportion- 
ment from time to time, on such dates during 
that period as the Commissioner may fix, 
among other States in proportion to the 
amounts originally apportioned among those 
States under this subsection for that year, 
but with the proportionate amount of any of 
the other States being reduced to the extent 
it exceeds the sum the Commissioner esti- 
mates that State needs and will be able 
to use for that period; and the total of these 
reductions shall be similarly reapportioned 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. 

“(b) (1) For the purpose of demonstrating 
the feasibility and desirability of residential 
vocational education schools for certain 
youths of high school age, the Commissioner 
is authorized to make grants from the sums 
allotted to a State under subsection (a) for 
a fiscal year to the State board for such 
State, or, with the approval of such State 
board, to public educational agencies, orga- 
nizations, or institutions within such State 
to pay the Federal share of the cost of plan- 
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ning, construction, and operation of residen- 
tial school facilities for providing vocational 
education (including room, board, and other 
necessities) for youths, at least fifteen years 
of age and less than twenty-one years of age 
at the time of enrollment, who need full- 
time study on a residential basis in order 
to benefit fully from such education. In 
the administration of the program conducted 
under this section, special consideration shall 
be given to the needs of areas having sub- 
stantial or disproportionate numbers of 
youths who have dropped out of school or are 
unemployed. 

“(2) For purposes of this section 

“(A) the Federal share of the cost of plan- 
ning, construction, and operation of residen- 
tial school facilities shall not exceed (i) 90 
per centum in the case of costs incurred in 
the fiscal years ending on June 30, 1968, and 
June 30, 1969 (except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B)), and (u) 75 per centum in the 
case of costs incurred thereafter; and 

“(B) the Federal share of the cost of plan- 
ning residential school facilities shall be 100 
per centum for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall require, as a 
condition to the receipt of a grant under this 
section for planning, construction, or opera- 
tion of residential school facilities, that the 
recipient of such grant give satisfactory as- 
surances that— 

“(1) adequate provision will be made for 
the appropriate selection, without regard to 
race, color, religion, or national origin, of 
students needing education and training at 
such school; 

“(2) the residential school facility with 
respect to which the grant was made will be 
operated and maintained for the purpose of 
conducting a residential vocational educa- 
tion school program consistent with the pro- 
visions of this section; 

“(3) vocational education course offerings 
at such school will be in fields for which 
labor market analysis indicates there is a 
present and probably continuing need for 
trained manpower, and that the courses of- 
fered will be appropriately designed to pre- 
pare enrollees for entry into employment in 
such fields; 

“(4) Federal funds made available under 
this section will be used to supplement, and, 
to the extent practicable, increase the 
amount of State and local funds that would 
be in the absence of such Federal funds be 
made available for residential vocational 
education schools, and in no case supplant 
such State and local funds; 

“(5) provision will be made for minimum 
qualifications for teachers, teacher-trainers, 
supervisors, directors, and others having re- 
sponsibilities at such school; 

“(6) the recipient will adopt such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, Federal funds 
paid to such recipient under this section; 

“(7) in developing plans for the construc- 
tion of facilities, due consideration shall be 
given to excellence of architecture and design 
and to the inclusion of works of art; 

“(8) the requirements of section 7 will be 
complied with on all construction projects 
assisted under this section; 

“(9) the recipient will make such reports 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require to carry out his functions under this 
section, and keep such records and afford 
such access thereto as the Commissioner 
may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports; and 

“(10) no fees, tuition, or other charges 

will be required of enrollees. 
Grants under this section shall be subject to 
such other terms and conditions as the Com- 
missioner may by regulation prescribe in or- 
der to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

d) For purposes of this section: 
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“(1) The term ‘residential school facility’ 
means a school facility (as defined in section 
8(3)) used for residential vocational educa- 
tion purposes. Such term also includes 
dormitory, cafeteria, and recreational facil- 
ities, and such other facilities as the Com- 
missioner determines are appropriate for 
conducting a residential vocational educa- 
tion school. 

“(2) The term ‘operation’ means mainte- 
nance and operation, and includes the cost 
of salaries, equipment, supplies and mate- 
rials.” 

(b) Section 8 of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 35g) is amended by 
inserting at the end of paragraph (4) (relat- 
ing to definition of construction) the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “For purposes of sec- 
tion 14, such term also includes the cost of 
acquisition of works of art for a residential 
school facility (to the extent that such cost 
does not exceed 1 per centum of the cost of 
construction of such facility).” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FELLOWSHIP AND EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS 


Sec. 5. Section 15 of the Vocational Edu- 
eation Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 35m) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“PELLOWSHIP AND EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


“Src. 15. (a) (1) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970 and $35,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and each 
of the two succeeding fiscal years, to carry 
out cooperative programs under this subsec- 
tion. 

“(2) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to State boards to pay the cost 
of carrying out cooperative arrangements for 
the training of experienced vocational edu- 
cation teachers and administrators and of 
other persons pursuing or planning to pursue 
a career in vocational education or vocational 
education administration, in order to 
strengthen educational programs supported 
by this Act and the administration of schools 
offering vocational education. Such coop- 
erative arrangements may be between schools 
offering vocational education or between 
schools offering vocational education and pri- 
vate industry, commercial enterprises, or 
other educational institutions (including 
those for the handicapped and delinquent). 
Grants under this subsection may be used for 
projects and activities such as— 

“(A) exchange of vocational education 
teachers or school administrators with skilled 
technicians or supervisors in industry (in- 
cluding mutual arrangements for preserving 
employment and retirement status, and other 
employment benefits during the period of 
exchange), and the development and opera- 
tion of cooperative programs involving alter- 
nate periods of teaching in schools provid- 
ing vocational education and of experience 
in commercial, industrial, or public employ- 
ment related to the subject matter taught 
in such school; 

B) in-service training programs for vo- 
cational education teachers and other staff 
members, to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion, supervision, and administration of vo- 
cational education programs; and 

“(C) the operation of short-term or aca- 
demic year institutes for the provision of 
training to improve the qualifications of per- 
sons engaged in or preparing to engage in 
teaching, counseling, supervising, or admin- 
istering vocational education programs, 
Each individual who attends an institute 
operated under the provisions of this sub- 
paragraph, shall be eligible for the period of 
his attendance at such institute (after ap- 
plication therefor) to receive a stipend (in- 
cluding an allowance for subsistence and 
other for such person and his de- 
pendents) at a rate determined by the Com- 
missioner to be consistent with prevailing 
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practices under comparable federally sup- 
ported programs. 

“(2) A grant may be made under this sub- 
section only upon application to the Commis- 
sioner at such time or times and containing 
such information as he deems necessary. 
The Commissioner shall not approve an ap- 
plication unless it— 

(A) sets forth a program for carrying out 
one or more projects or activities which meet 
the requirements of paragraph (1), and pro- 
vides for such methods of administration as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient op- 
eration of the program; 

“(B) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this subsection for any fiscal year 
will be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practicable, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available for purposes which 
meet the requirements of paragraph (1), 
and in no case supplant such funds; 

“(C) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this subsection; and 

“(D) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Commissioner may require to carry 
out his functions under this subsection, and 
for keeping such records and for affording 
such access thereto as the Commissioner may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. 

“(b)(1) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry the fellowship program 
established by this subsection $1,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1969; $3,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970; 
and $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years. For the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1974, and the succeeding fiscal year, there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary in order to permit per- 
sons awarded fellowships under this subsec- 
tion in fiscal years ending before June 30, 
1974, to complete the programs for which 
they were awarded fellowships. 

“(2)(A) During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to award one hundred fellowships to 
persons pursuing or intending to pursue 
careers as vocational education teacher 
educators and researchers, and one hundred 
and fifty fellowships to persons pursuing or 
intending to pursue careers as vocational 
education admininstrators; and during each 
of the four succeeding fiscal years he is au- 
thorized to award one hundred fellowships 
to persons pursuing or intending to pursue 
careers as vocational education teacher 
educators and researchers, and two hundred 
fellowships to persons pursuing or intending 
to pursue careers as vocational education 
administrators. Such fellowships shall be 
for periods of study not in excess of three 
academic years. 

“(B) In addition to the number of fellow- 
ships authorized to be awarded by subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph, the Commis- 
sioner is authorized to award fellowships 
equal to the number previously awarded 
during any fiscal year under this paragraph 
but vacated prior to the end of the period 
for which they were awarded, A fellowship 
awarded under this subparagraph shall be 
for such period of study, not in excess of the 
remainder of the period for which the fel- 
lowship which it replaces was awarded, as 
the Commissioner may determine. 

“(3) The Commissioner shall award fel- 
lowships under this subsection to individuals 
for study in graduate programs approved by 
him under this paragraph. The Commis- 
sioner shall approve a graduate program of 
an institution of higher education only upon 
application by the institution and only upon 
his finding— 
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“(A) that such program is designed to 
substantially further the objective of im- 
proving vocational education through in- 
creasing the opportunities for graduate train- 
ing of vocational educational administrators 
and of university level vocational education 
teacher educators and researchers. 

“(B) that in the acceptance of persons for 
study in such programs, preference will be 
given to persons interested in teaching in 
vocational and technical education programs 
in institutions of higher education or in the 
administration of vocational education pro- 
grams. 

“(4) The total of the fellowships awarded 
under this subsection for pursuing a course 
of study in a graduate program at any in- 
stitution of higher education may not ex- 
ceed a limit established by the Commissioner 
in the light of the objective referred to in 
Paragraph (3) (A). 

“(5) (A) The Commissioner shall pay to 
each person awarded a fellowship under this 
subsection a stipend (including an allow- 
ance for subsistence and other expenses for 
such person and his dependents) which he 
determines to be consistent with prevailing 
practices under comparable federally sup- 
ported programs. 

“(B) In addition to the amounts paid toa 
person pursuant to subparagraph (A), there 
shall be paid to the institution of higher edu- 
cation at which each such person is pursu- 
ing his course of study, $2,500 per academic 
year, less any amount charged such person 
for tuition. 

“(6) A person awarded a fellowship under 
the provisions of this subsection shall con- 
tinue to receive the payments provided in 
paragraph (5)(A) only during such periods 
as the Commissioner finds that he is main- 
taining satisfactory proficiency in, and de- 
voting essentially full time to, study or re- 
search in the field in which such fellowship 
was awarded, in an institution of higher 
education, and is not engaging in gainful 
employment, other than part-time employ- 
ment by such institution in teaching, re- 
search, or similar activities, approved by the 
Commissioner. 

“(c) In order to meet the needs for quali- 
fied vocational educational instructors, ad- 
ministrators, and teacher educators in voca- 
tional education programs in all the States, 
the Commissioner in carrying out this sec- 
tion shall equitably allocate among the 
States (1) the funds for cooperative arrange- 
ments available under subsection (a), and 
(2) the fellowships available under subsec- 
tion (b), taking into account such factors as 
the State’s vocational education school en- 
rollment, and incidence of youth unemploy- 
ment and school dropouts in the State. Fel- 
lowships allocated to a State may be awarded 
only to residents of such State, but a per- 
son to whom a fellowship is awarded may 
study at an institution with an approved pro- 
gram in any State.” 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO VOCATIONAL EDUCA-~ 
TION ACT OF 1963 

Sec. 6. (a) Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
section 3(a) of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 35b(a)) are each amended 
by striking out in the preceding fiscal year” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(based on the 
latest available estimates furnished by the 
Department of Commerce)”. 

(b) Section 3(d)(4) of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

(c) Section 6(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out subsection (a) and redesig- 
nating subsections (b), (e), and (d) as (a), 
(b), and (c), respectively. 

(d) Section 6(b) of such Act (as so re- 
designated by subsection (c) of this section) 
is amended by striking out “each area voca- 
tional school facility project” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “all area vocational school 
facility projects in such State for such fiscal 
year.” 

(e) (1) Section 6 of such Act is amended 
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by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d)(1) If, during the public benefit 
period for any vocational education property 
acquired or constructed in whole or in part 
with Federal financial assistance under this 


part— 

“(A) the agency which acquired or con- 
structed such property (or its successor in 
title or possession) ceases or fails to be a 
public agency, or 

“(B) such property ceases to be used for 
purposes of vocational education, 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from such agency (or successor) an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the then 
market value of such vocational education 
property as the aggregate Federal financial 
assistance made available for the acquisition 
or construction of such property bore to the 
cost of acquisition or construction of such 
property. Such market value shall be de- 
termined by agreement of the parties or 
by action brought in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which such 
facility is situated. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection: 

“(A) The term ‘vocational education prop- 
erty’ means real property consisting of an 
area vocational school or a residential school 
facility (as defined in section 14(d)(1)), or 
personal property consisting of equipment. 
Such term excludes any portion of such prop- 
erty which did not constitute a part of an 
approved project (for purposes of receiving 
Federal financial assistance under this part). 

“(B) The term ‘public benefit period’ 
means— 

“(1) in the case of real property consisting 
of an area vocational school, a period of 
twenty years; 

„(u) in the case of real property consist- 
ing of a residential school facility, a period 
of thirty years; or 

“(ii1) in the case of personal property con- 

sisting of equipment, a period established by 
the Commissioner, after consultation with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, con- 
sistent to the extent practicable with the use- 
ful life (for the purpose of computing de- 
preciation allowances under section 167 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) of simi- 
lar equipment used by taxpayers. 
Such period shall begin on the latest date 
on which any portion of the property was 
acquired with financial assistance under this 
part (or, in the case of construction, on the 
latest date on which construction of any 
portion of the property was completed with 
financial assistance under this part). 

“(C) The term ‘Federal financial assistance 
under this part’ means assistance made avail- 
able from the allotment to a State under sec- 
tion 3 or section 14(a).” 

(2) The amendment made by this sub- 
section shall apply only with respect to prop- 
erty which was acquired, or the construction 
of which was begun, after the date of en- 
actment of this Act with funds appropriated 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1967. 

(f) Section 10(c)(1) of such Act is 
amended by adding before the semicolon at 
the end thereof the following: “, and less 
than one-third of any amount so allotted (or 
apportioned) need be applied to part-time 
schools or classes for workers who have en- 
tered upon employment”. 

PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 

Src. 8. Section 201 of the Act of June 8, 
1946 (20 U.S.C. 15aa) is amended by striking 
out “$5,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
850,000,000“. 


CONSUMER LEGISLATION 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

objection to the request of the gentleman 

from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROS Mr. Speaker, few 
would deny the need for more effective 
governmental protection of basic con- 
sumer rights—but many are beginning 
to question the willingness and ability 
of our Federal Government to implement 
and make these rights meaningful. Iam 
convinced that the American consumer 
suffers from inadequate representation 
at the highest levels of our Government, 
and that this “representation gap” has 
profound adverse effects on our free en- 
terprise economy. I am also convinced 
that the protection of the most basic 
economic rights—the right to be in- 
formed and the freedom to choose—are 
a responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, both because of a general commit- 
ment to justice and a specific obligation 
to assure the efficiency of the market. 

I was pleased to learn, therefore, that 
the executive council of a great Ameri- 
can institution, the AFL-CIO, adopted 
a policy statement which recognizes the 
need for, and encourages the adoption of, 
broad governmental efforts in behalf of 
200 million American consumers. 

Particularly gratifying to me, person- 
ally, was the support voiced for a Cabi- 
net-level Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs. 

I am setting forth at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full text of 
the policy statement by the AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive council. 

Poor STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO Exxcu- 
TIVE CoUNCIL ON CONSUMER LEGISLATION, 
Ferruary 24, 1967, BAL HARBOUR, FLA. 
High on the list of items which demand 

immediate and extensive attention from the 

90th Congress are the problems of the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Of primary concern to consumers are the 
specific products bought for personal use. 
Consumers need and should have adequate 
protection against fraudulent practices, as- 
surance that the products are safe to use, 
and that product and price information is 
adequate and accurate. 

In testing the current state of affairs by 
these standards, we find that much Congres- 
sional concern and action is needed. Spe- 
cifically we will seek: 

1. Action to remedy the exploitation of 
consumers by those who provide consumer 
credit. 

Consumers are indebted for loans and in- 
stallment sales purchases in an amount 
totaling $95 billion. They are paying finance 
and interest charges at the rate of $13 bil- 
lion a year on this debt. A first step toward 
consumer self-protection in this area is the 
enactment of the long-standing “Truth-in- 
Lending” Bill to require all credit vendors 
to tell the borrower what the dollar cost of 
the finance charges will be on his credit and 
to state these charges in terms of a true 
annual interest rate. 

Legislation is also needed to end mislead- 
ing price advertising of articles sold on credit, 
where the reader is told only the monthly 
payment required and not the total actual 
cost of the article if bought on time. 

High pressure door-to-door salesmen fre- 
quently sign up buyers on the spot for prod- 
ucts they may not really want and for costly 
credit obligations they cannot carry. Leg- 
islation should be enacted to give buyers a 
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legal “breathing spell” to change their 
minds. 


The tangled field of consumer credit is not 
limited to these abuses. We urge the Con- 
gress to undertake or authorize a compre- 
hensive study of consumer credit laws and 
practices. 

2. A general investigation by the Congress 
of the insurance industry in all its aspects. 

There is mounting evidence of excessive 
charges for credit life insurance in consumer 
credit contracts, fraud in the sale of mail- 
order insurance, and automobile insurance 
that is overpriced, often capriciously can- 
celled, and of consumer losses from liquida- 
tions of “high risk’’ insurers. Congress 
should devise and enact legislative remedies 
for these conditions and bring the entire 
industry under federal regulation. 

3. Action on the over-pricing of key con- 
sumer products. 

We ask for a re-opening of general investi- 
gations into the pricing of prescription drugs 
with a view to framing new legislation to 
curb excessive costs to the buying public and 
to government purchasing agencies. Special 
legislation is needed to prevent overcharging 
and overprescribing by physicians with a 
direct financial stake in the products they 
prescribe, 

In the past year the rising price of food has 
caused widespread public concern. We ask 
that the food price situation be thoroughly 
reviewed, with special emphasis on the built- 
in, cost-plus effect of excesses in advertising 
games, trading stamps and other promo- 
tional gimmicks. Congress should maintain 
a continuing review of the facts on the 
market structure and competitive situation 
in the food industry. 

4. Legislation to provide consumers with 
unbiased product information to aid in the 
wise purchase of consumer products and to 
end misleading, false or fraudulent informa- 
tion about consumer products including the 
sale of land. 

Appropriate support should be given both 
to strengthening the authority and to in- 
creasing the appropriations of the Federal 
Trade Commission as the public’s principal 
agent against frauds, swindles and mislead- 
ing advertising in interstate commerce. 

The Department of Agriculture, which now 
administers a voluntary food grading sys- 
tem, should be authorized to establish a 
compulsory consumer grading system for 
basic food products. Such a system would 
aid in the economical and satisfying pro- 
curement of these necessities of life based 
on knowledge rather than promotional 
claims. 

We are convinced of the value of consumer 
education to supply impartial information 
about consumer products and product char- 
acteristics for the myriad of items competing 
for the consumer's pocketbook, We support 
increased government effort to make infor- 
mation available and we will continue the 
AFL-CIO’s own efforts in this area that are 
conducted by our Community Services De- 
partment, 

5. Swift action to insure the safety of con- 
sumer products and to prevent accidental 
death and injury to those who buy them. 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act should 
be tightened to insure that all drugs sold 
for human use actually meet prescribed 
standards of safety, quality and efficacy, that 
cosmetics are tested for safety before sale 
to the public, and that medical equipment 
and devices are safe and effective before be- 
ing prescribed by doctors. Accidents from 
consumer misuse of drugs, cosmetics and 
pressurized food containers can be reduced 
by requiring clear and adequate warning 
labels. Indiscriminate distribution of “drug 
samples” should be brought under control 
as a further safety measure. 

In the food field, consumer safety requires 
inspection for wholesomeness and cleanli- 
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ness of all meat and poultry, whether or not 
the meat crosses interstate lines. 

The Flammable Fabrics Act needs up- 
dating to reach beyond its limited coverage 
of flammable clothing. 

A National Commission on Product Safety, 
as proposed in a bill sponsored by Senator 
Warren Magnuson, should be established to 
study the need for compulsory safety stand- 
ards in the design of other household equip- 
ment and appliances. 

6. Establishment of formal governmental 
machinery to help assure that consumer 
problems will receive the attention they de- 
serve and that solutions will not only be 
devised but aggressively promoted both by 
the Congress and the Executive Branch, 

We welcome the formation of consumer 
subcommittees as parts of existing standing 
committees of the Congress. In the Execu- 
tive Branch, we endorse the long-standing 
proposal for the creation of either a Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs or a statutory 
Office of Consumer Affairs. 

President Johnson has focused the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the nation on the 
problems of the consumer in his far-reaching 
message to the Congress last week. 

The AFL-CIO, which is probably the larg- 
est organized group of consumers in the na- 
tion, is delighted that the President has sig- 
naled out the problems of the consumer for 
concerted action. 

The Administration intends to make this 
a major legislative undertaking and so do we. 
The 90th Congress can—and should—become 
the consumer-conscience Congress and we 
are going to do our part to make sure that it 
does, 


FEDERAL MOTOR VEHICLE IN- 
SURANCE PROTECTION 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my belief for some time that 
certain producer interests in this coun- 
try exercise a disproportionate influence 
over economic policy. It is, of course, 
natural that such interests should orga- 
nize and finance powerful lobbies. What 
troubles many of us, however, is the ab- 
sence of any equivalent and countervail- 
ing political power for the consumer. 

Nowhere is this more clearly illus- 
trated than in the automobile insurance 
field. By every standard, the auto can 
no longer be considered a luxury item. 
Rather, it is a necessity. But millions 
of licensed drivers are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain adequate auto 
insurance coverage from the regular and 
successful casualty insurance companies. 
One consequence of this is that marginal 
“high-risk” companies are entering the 
insurance field and leaving, in their wake, 
unpaid claims and lost savings. 

As a first step toward creating a “bet- 
ter deal” for consumers of insurance, I 
joined with a number of my colleagues 
in the House and introduced a bill to 
establish a Federal Motor Vehicle In- 
surance Guaranty Corporation. This 


bill, first introduced by Senator THomas 
J. Dopp of Connecticut, is a result of 
hearings held by him during the 89th 
Congress. The bill would protect policy- 
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holders and any accident victims against 
loss because of the insolvency of the pol- 
icyholder’s auto insurance company. 

Several recent articles are particularly 
pertinent to this problem, and I take this 
opportunity to insert them in the 
RECORD: 


POCKETBOOK ITEM—PRESSURE MOUNTS FOR 
FEDERAL STANDARDS To Prorecr Avro IN- 
SURANCE POLICY HOLDERS 


(Eorron's Norz.—As the International 
Teamster went to press bills to regulate the 
auto insurance industry were introduced in 
both the Senate and the House. In the Sen- 
ate, a bill introduced by Senator Dodd, was 
co-sponsored by Magnuson, of Washington; 
Bartlett, Alaska; Brewster, Maryland; Clark, 
Penna.; Hart, Michigan; Hartke, Indiana; 
Moss, Utah; Nelson, Wis.; Proxmire, Wisc.; 
Williams, N.J.; and Yarborough, Texas. In 
the House, Bills were sponsored by John E. 
Moss, Calif.; Joseph Addabbo, N. I.; Joshua 
Ellberg, Penna.; Leonard Farbstein, N.Y.; Ros- 
enthal, N.Y. 

(The House members called for a thorough 
investigation of the insurance industry, and 
they were joined in this sentiment by Sen- 
ator Brewster.) 

The beating which auto drivers are taking 
from insurance companies these days is flerce 
and until now, little has been done about it. 

No responsible person would dare drive his 
car without adequate auto insurance. In 
fact, three states (New York, Massachusetts, 
and North Carolina) require their registered 
car owners to have auto liability insurance. 
Every other state encourages auto liability 
insurance through its financial responsibil- 
ity law. Under such a law, a person involved 
in an auto accident may be required to fur- 
nish security (usually auto liability insur- 
ance) up to certain minimum dollar limits. 
Consequently, auto insurance is a virtual ne- 
cessity today. 

But millions of licensed owners of cars are 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain ade- 
quate auto insurance coverages from the reg- 
ular casualty insurance companies. 

In South Carolina, the consensus of un- 
derwriting guides of all companies writing 
auto liability insurance indicates that 83 per 
cent of the insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in that state will not cover an auto if 
it has a driver 65 or older. 

In Kentucky, around 35 per cent of that 
state's registered autos are uninsured. 

In Washington State, a special insurance 
committee of the legislature issued a report 
in December, 1966, finding that cancella- 
tion, rejection and failure to renew auto- 
mobile liability insurance present the num- 
ber one problem facing the insurance- 
consuming public today.” 

The auto insurance business is a giant 
among giants. In 1966, it wrote over $9 
billion in premiums. Year after year the big 
auto insurance companies have pleaded they 
could not continue to write, or would even 
go broke without rate increases. Time after 
time state insurance commissioners (the 
states presently regulate insurance) have 
granted their demands, and until recently, 
usually without public hearings. 

In the last two years, auto insurance costs 
have gone up an average 14 per cent. The 
extra money paid for car insurance has taken 
a good sized bite out of many pay raises. 
(The wage-price guidelines don’t apply to 
insurance company rate increases.) 

Although the giant stock casualty com- 
panies, who cry poverty, lost $275 million 
from their auto writings in 1965, they earned 
$850 million from their investment income. 
This investment income is mainly made off 
of policyholders’ premiums, and with few 
exceptions, no portion of it is included in 
computing policyholders’ auto rates. Last 
year was a profitable one for these casualty 
companies. They made some $130 million 
on their insurance writings, as well as $900 
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million in investment income. In view of 
their low Federal income taxes, their overall 
after-tax profits of $850 million make their 
“poormouthing” sound ridiculous. 

But even after winning increased rates— 
authorized by the state commissioners in the 
public interest—the big casualty companies 
writing auto business are locked in competi- 
tion for the preferred risk drivers. These are 
people between the ages of 30 and 50 who 
don't drive their cars around much and 
haven't had any accidents. 

Those who are not included in this prime 
risk category are paying more and more for 
their auto insurance and, in some cases, find 
it very hard to get policies from reputable 
companies. In Louisiana, thousands of car 
owners are having difficulty getting car in- 
surance today. According to state insurance 
Officials, the 24.7 per cent rate increase 
granted to auto insurance companies last 
July, was aimed at bringing greater coverage 
to more Louisiana motorists. But, according 
to these same state officials, it has not done 
this. 

In spite of the fact that the 1966 rate in- 
crease did not accomplish anything for 
Louisiana motorists except to increase their 
insurance costs, the auto insurance com- 
panies are seeking another rate hike—this 
time, 30 per cent! Perhaps, if they don't get 
what they want, they may even threaten to 
stop writing auto insurance in the state, as 
the Teamster has learned some have done in 
other states. 

In metropolitan centers and rural areas 
all over the country, people are having trou- 
ble obtaining and keeping auto insurance. 
Many companies, it has been learned, will 
not write any business in poor Negro neigh- 
borhoods, nor in such places as Kentucky’s 
Appalachia. 

Even your marital status, your occupa- 
tion and how your wife is employed will 
have a bearing on whether you qualify for 
auto insurance with many companies. Re- 
cently there have been complaints that 
amputee and paraplegic veterans have had 
policies cancelled—though these veterans 
drive specially equipped cars and have ex- 
cellent driving records. 

If a state requires or even encourages 
that autos be covered by insurance in order 
to have solvent defendants for car accident 
victims to sue, then surely that state has 
an obligation to see to it that an adequate 
and reliable insurance market exists for all 
of its licensed motorists. 

But are the states seeing to it that auto 
insurance is available at a reasonable cost 
to licensed owners of registered motor 
vehicles? 

And when a motorist buys a policy from 
a company specializing in selling coverages 
to those not wanted by the regular com- 
panies (the so-called “high-risk” company), 
are the states doing everything possible to 
protect the motorist and the public from 
risk of loss because of the insolvency of 
that specialty or high risk company? 

These are some of the questions that the 
U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee insurance studies have been seek- 
ing to answer. In May of 1965, Senator 
Thomas Dodd (D. Conn.) conducted hear- 
ings for the Antitrust Subcommittee on high 
risk auto insurance, These hearings pro- 
duced a wealth of testimony, exhibits and 
documents, After the hearings, the Sub- 
committee continued to investigate high risk 
auto insurance and the auto insurance mar- 
ket in general. This is some of what was 
found. 

RECEIVERSHIP 

Since 1960, 73 companies writing motor 
vehicle imsurance (on passenger cars and 
trucks) have been placed in liquidation or 
receivership. These companies were char- 
tered in 22 states, and more than half of 
them were issuing policies in states in addi- 
tion to their home state. Six were writing 
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in 35 states or more. The cost of these in- 
solvencies has been heavy for some 300,000 
policyholders and innocent accident victims, 
a seriously injured. These claimants 

an estimated $600 million out 
8 net collectable assets of $25 million. Of 
course, these claims will be settled for much 
less than the amounts asked. “When this 
scandalous chapter in insurance history is 
finally closed,“ Sen. Dodd has said, these 
claimants will have lost well over $100 
million.” 

For example: In Pennsylvania, 6,000 acci- 
dent victims have filed claims of $13 million 
against 7 of the 17 companies that have failed 
since 1961. State Insurance Officials have 
placed a total value of over $5 million on 
4,000 of these claims. These 4,000 claim- 
ants are seeking satisfaction out of $55,000 
in assets of these defunct companies. 

In Illinois, some 50,000 claimants are seek- 
ing over $150 million against 12 defunct 
companies with net collectable assets of 87 
million. Even if these filed claims are worth 
only 20 per cent, or $30 million instead of 
$150 million, claimants will receive 23 cents 
on the dollar. The situation in some of the 
other states is as follows: 


Estimated number of claimants and amount 
of cents on the dollar a claimant will re- 
ceive (average) 


Michigan (25,000) ~.--.--.-..-....-.-- 

Missouri (20,000) 222 

Indiana (14,000) ..--.----.--.. 

Wisconsin (10,000) 

Florida (10,000) ~------------- 

West Virginia (7,000) 
Source: U.S. Senate Antitrust and Mo- 

nopoly Subcommittee 


According to the regular insurance com- 
panies, over 20 million motorists are con- 
sidered to be high risk today. These motor- 
ists represent unprofitable business. Since 
the companies are competing for the pre- 
ferred risk driver, they eliminate what they 
consider to be the “more risky” driver. By 
doing this, the companies say they are able 
to cut their underwriting losses. 

So by concentrating on the preferred risk 
driver, the auto insurance industry has paved 
the way for a booming business by the high 
risk specialty companies. But many of these 
during the past six years have been nothing 
more than fast buck operations. 

It has been reported that nearly one-half 
of the 73 insolvencies were caused by acts 
of managerial fraud, and the remaining fail- 
ures by careless insurance practices, which, 
in some cases, didn’t quite amount to proba- 
ble fraud. In a number of instances, lax 
regulatory practices by state insurance de- 
partments, and even apathy, contributed di- 
rectly to ultimate financial disaster. 

From 1945 to date, years of unparalleled 
prosperity, and at the same time, a period 
of intensive State rate, reserve and invest- 
ment regulation, auto insurance failures have 
cost the public $250 million. 

Three states—New York in 1947, New 
Jersey in 1952, and Maryland in 1965—rec- 
ognized the wisdom of having guaranty or 
security funds to compensate the victims of 
auto insurer insolvencies. These states know 
that good insurance regulation entails qual- 
ity examinations and a guaranty fund. This 
fact has long been known to the Federal 
government in the banking field. This is 
evidenced by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC) and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation (FSLIC). 


UNIFORM BASIS 


Connecticut’s Senator Dodd believes that 
the principles and features of FDIC and 
FSLIC, as well as the existing state auto in- 
surer guaranty funds, could be successfully 
applied on a unified national basis to prevent 
unnecessary tragic financial suffering caused 
by insurance company failure. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


He introduced a bill in the closing days of 
the 89th Congress to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guaranty Corpora- 
tion. Senator Dodd has reintroduced his bill 
in this 1st Session of the goth Congress. One 
of the many co-sponsors of the bill is Sen- 
ator Warren Magnuson (D. Wash.), who is 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, and its Consumer Subcommittee. It was 
the Senate Commerce Committee to which 
Dodd’s bill was referred. Senator Magnuson 
has said that he is hopeful that his commit- 
tee will consider this legislation during this 
session and act favorably on it. 


IN THE HOUSE 


(Just before the Teamster went to press, a 
number of Congressmen said they would in- 
troduce a bill similar to Dodd’s this session 
in the House of Representatives.) 

Dodd's bill would set up a Federal corpora- 
tion which would protect policyholders and 
any accident victims by insuring against loss 
because of the insolvency of the policyhold- 
er's auto insurance company. If an insur- 
ance company whose policies are guaranteed 
by the Federal corporation becomes insolvent, 
the policyholders and any accident victims 
would be protected much as the FDIC and 
FSLIC protects the public against the insol- 
vencies of banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

FEDERAL EXAMINER 


Other than insuring against loss because 
of the failure of an auto insurance company, 
the proposed bill would place the Federal 
examiner in the present state insurance regu- 
latory picture. The Corporation would be 
given broad examination powers to examine 
insurers making application for guaranty 
status, and those insurers whose policies have 
been guaranteed. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROBE 


But the Dodd bill does not remedy the 
cancellation and nonrenewal problem, does 
not get at the spiraling costs of auto insur- 
ance. A full-scale Congressional probe is 
needed to bring out all the facts. Only then 
can meaningful reforms be started in these 
areas. 

In the meantime, though, the powerful 
multi-billion dollar insurance industry, 
which is opposed to any truly effective insur- 
ance regulation, is taking a dim view of even 
Dodd’s moderate bill—whose need is plain 
and demanding. 


[From the Courier-Journal & Times, Louis- 
ville (Ky.), Feb. 5, 1967] 


“WRONG” NEIGHBORHOOD, Jon— Auro INSUR- 
ANCE FIRMS ARE BLACKLISTING MANY 


(By James Tunnell) 


You may be blacklisted by Kentucky's 
automobile insurance industry. 

You may live in the “wrong” neighbor- 
hoods of Louisville, Lexington, Covington- 
Newport or you may live almost anywhere 
in Eastern Kentucky. 

You may be “too old” or be a recent 
divorcee. 

You may hold the “wrong” job. You may 
be a member of the armed forces, a car sales- 
man, a waitress, a musician, a theater em- 
ploye or in any of a dozen other “wrong” oc- 
cupations. 

If you are in any of these categories, the 
chances are you cannot buy new or addition- 
al standard automobile liability insurance. 

The insurance industry, despite silence and 
occasional denials, has blacklisted huge sec- 
tions of the state. 

Large numbers of Kentuckians have been 
classed as prohibited risks” because of their 
residence, their occupation and their 
morals—as well as their driving records. 

“Cancellations, nonrenewals and the drop- 
ping of insurance are definitely on the in- 
crease,” said S. Roy Woodall Jr., Kentucky 
insurance commissioner, in a recent inter- 
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view. He said the practice had increased 
especially sharply in the last year. 

These new restrictions plus an already low 
percentage of insured drivers have combined 
to make Kentucky a “leader” in the numbers 
of uninsured drivers. Only two other states, 
Georgia and New Mexico are reported in one 
insurance study to have a higher percentage 
of uninsured drivers. 

An estimated 490,000 Kentuckians, about 
85 per cent of the state’s licensed drivers, 
today carry no automobile lability insur- 
ance. The Legislative Research Commis- 
sion has estimated that as many as 40 per 
cent of the Kentucky drivers carry no auto 
insurance of any kind, 

THIRTY-FIVE JOB GROUPS AFFECTED 

And yet four insurance companies, se- 
lected at random, have banned sales of auto- 
mobile policies in about a quarter of Louis- 
ville. 

Most companies, insurance men say pri- 
vately, have blacked out great chunks of 
Eastern Kentucky, and some have ruled out 
the entire mountain area. 

Another company, a member of one of the 
10 leading insurance groups in Kentucky, has 
instructed its agents not to submit insur- 
ance applications from persons who work in 
any of 35 proscribed occupational groups. 
It also bars persons of “poor moral” char- 
acter, aliens, students and others from buy- 
ing policies. 

“Applications” from such groups, the com- 
pany’s underwriting guide instructs its 
agents, will be declined.” 

Blackout maps, occupationally prohibited 
risk and other underwriting restrictions are 
common throughout Kentucky's $56 million- 
a-year insurance industry. The restrictions 
and exact locations of blacked-out areas dif- 
fer from company to company. But insur- 
ance men privately confirm that they are in 
wide use in the industry. 


ACTUAL CASES LISTED 


Cancellations and refusals to renew exist- 
ing policies are also reported on the increase. 
These are actual cases: 

A young Jefferson County housewife has 
her insurance canceled. She is not told why. 
She inquires. A speeding ticket given some 
months before is the cited reason. Her driv- 
ing record otherwise is spotless. 

A 77-year-old man is unable to renew the 
policy he has carried with his company far 
20 years. He has never had an accident, nor 
has he had a driving violation. He is merely 
told he is “too old” and is no longer an in- 
surable risk. 

An independent agent, who declines to can- 
cel several of his clients’ policies, is informed 
by the company that it has just canceled 
those policies plus dozens of others—nearly 
50 in all. The agent appeals to the state 
Insurance Department, which under law can 
only “reprimand” the company. The can- 
cellations stand. 

Such blacklisted people, an undetermined 
percentage of Kentucky's estimated 490,000 
uninsured drivers, have the following three 
choices, 

They may put themselves into the state’s 
assigned-risk pool. Companies writing regu- 
lar policies here are required to write the 
assigned-risk policy for minimum amounts 
at a price of 115 to 250 per cent of the regu- 
lar rate. Some 24,000 Kentuckians today 
have placed themselves into the assigned- 
risk pool. Ten years ago the number was 
12,000. 

The blacklisted may choose to buy insur- 
ance from the growing number of “specialty” 
companies which write insurance that regu- 
lar companies refuse to write. Their policies 
cost from 150 to 300 per cent of regular 
policies. High risk companies today write 
4.7 per cent of Kentucky’s auto insurance. 
Five years ago their share was less than 1.7 
per cent. 

Finally, the blacklisted can remain unin- 
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sured. Woodall and members of his depart- 
ment believe the number of uninsured is 
growing steadily, especially in the last two or 
three years. 

“Uninsured motorists are what worry us,” 
said Stanley B. Mayer, attorney for the Louis- 
ville Automobile Club. 

Every time the rates go up a buck, some- 
body else drops out. Every time somebody 
is canceled or not renewed, there is another 
uninsured motorist on the road. It hurts 
everybody in the state.” 

Kentucky does not have compulsory insur- 
ance. Only two states—New York and Mas- 
sachusetts—have compulsory insurance laws. 

Under Kentucky law, proof of financial re- 
sponsibility is required only after a driver 
has an accident. But the driver usually 
buys insurance, for he knows that without 
it, a single accident in which he is at fault 
could wipe out his life savings. 

Probably the driver buys the minimum 
coverage the company allows him to buy: 
$10,000 coverage in the event he hurts one 
person physically (bodily injury liability); a 
maximum of $20,000 if he hurts two or more 
persons and $5,000 for damage to another's 
property (property damage liability). 

With this coverage, the driver knows he 
will be relatively secure. 


FINANCIAL LOSSES GIVEN AS REASON 


Why then, if insurance is so desirable, is 
it increasingly harder to buy? And when it 
is brought, why is it increasingly harder to 
keep? 

The insurance companies give one basic 
reason for restrictive underwriting—mount- 
ing financial losses. 

The companies blame losses on ever rising 
claim costs; inflated hospital and repair bills, 
legal fees and jury awards. 

Give us adequate rates, the insurance com- 
panies say, and we will start writing insur- 
ance for the risks that are now considered 
marginal. 

But others, including Commissioner Wood- 
all, have expressed doubt that a rate increase 
would necessarily mean a freer insurance 
market. Increases in other states, they say, 
have not always relaxed the market. 

Critics of the companies’ viewpoint say 
the villain is competition. 

“The insurance industry is engaged in an 
insane competition,” one insurance official 
said. “The companies are all fighting for the 
‘cream,’ the top of the market, where losses 
are low and profits are high. They fight for 
that, and the buyer gets lost or crushed in 
the struggle.” 


NONCANCRLLATTON LAW CONSIDERED 


Others say a helpful measure would be a 
non-cancellation law. 

The Insurance Department has indicated 
that it may ask for a law restricting the 
rights of companies to cancel policies. 

Under Michigan law an insurance company 
has the unlimited right to cancel a policy 
within two months of writing it but must 
cite a specific reason for cancelling during 
the remainder of the policy year. 

But such a cancellation law does not stop 
a company from refusing to renew at the 
end of the policy year. Nor does it do any- 
thing to provide insurance for persons living 
in blacked-out areas or working in “pro- 
scribed” occupations. 

From the Courier-Journal, Louisville (Ky.), 
Feb. 6, 1967] 
How Are Losses FIGURED?—AUTO INSURANCE 
Rate INCREASE LIKELY 


(By James S. Tunnell) 

If you are among the two out of three 
Kentucky drivers who carry automobile lia- 
bility insurance, chances are your rates will 

up. 

Lorne have in the past—steadily and 
sharply. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


The increases, for a major segment of 
Kentucky's drivers, came in 1963, in 1961, 
in 1957, in 1956, in 1952, in 1950, in 1948, 
in 1947, in 1946. 

They will come again this year, accord- 
ing to those who follow insurance. The 
industry's largest rate-making organization 
has requested a 21.6 per cent increase for its 
Kentucky companies. 

What do all these rate increases mean? 

A stemming of mounting insurance-com- 
pany losses, the industry says. 

A continuation of handsome insurance 
company profits, the growing band of indus- 
try critics says. 

But whether the industry is truly losing 
money or whether it may be making sub- 
stantially higher profits than the public 
generally knows, as was recently suggested 
by the Kentucky Insurance Department, the 
meaning is clear to the driver. 

His expense for automobile insurance is 
growing. It is among the fastest rising items 
in the family budget, according to the fed- 
eral government. 

In Louisville, the “average” driver pays 
$73 a year for the minimum amount of lia- 
bility insurance that will satisfy the state’s 
financial responsibility law. Ten years ago 
he paid $47. 

In the rest of Kentucky, the “average” 
driver pays $43 a year for minimum cover- 
age. Ten years ago he paid $30. 

If the full current request for an in- 
crease is granted, the rates for a significant 
proportion of Kentucky drivers will increase 
by $11 to $15 per person. This would push 
the cost of automobile liability insurance in 
the state from 37th highest in the nation to 
about 25th highest. 

Not included in these rates are premiums 
for insurance on the driver’s own car, in- 
surance above minimum rates, insurance 
against automobile theft and fire, and so 
on. 

And also not included is insurance against 
an accident with uninsured drivers, whose 
numbers have climbed to 490,000 in Ken- 
tucky. 

This added coverage may cost $5 annually. 
And though uninsured-motorists coverage is 
not required by law, last year’s Legislature 
required its insertion in every standard pol- 
icy form. It must be rejected by the driver 
in writing. 

So almost all of Kentucky's 910,000 insured 
drivers now insure themselves against those 
who are uninsured. 

In Kentucky then, automobile liability 
insurance is big business, with $56.7 million 
paid in premiums during 1965, the last com- 
plete statistical year. Some $38.8 million 
were returned as claims. And the insurance 
companies, after allowing for operating ex- 
penses, reported a $4.8 million loss. 

That $4.8 million “loss” figure is the heart 
of the growing controversy over insurance 
rates. 

The companies contend they need to raise 
rates to wipe out their “losses.” The critics 
either deny that the losses exist or say they 
are overstated. 

The industry point of view is well pub- 
licized and easily understood. 

“It’s as simple as this,” said a regional 
branch manager for the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, the rating group cur- 
rently asking for a rate increase, we're hav- 
ing more accidents, and they’re costing us 
more.” 

CRITICS ATTACK INDUSTRY VIEW 

The industry cites rising hospitalization 
costs, higher repair bills, mounting jury 
awards, and so on. 

The industry says its premiums have 
doubled in 10 years, while its paid claims 
have almost tripled. 

The critics attack on two levels. 

First, they question whether the compa- 
nies’ actual losses are increasing as fast as 
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general accident and expense figures. And 
they also, attack the industry's definition of 
“loss.” 

“We want to know whether it’s those peo- 
ple who are insured who are having more 
accidents,” said Stanley B. Mayer, attorney 
for the Louisville Automobile Club. 

“The growing numbers of uninsured driv- 
ers could well account for the accident rate.” 
Mayer said the industry was increasingly 
trying to restrict coverage to those drivers 
who are considered “better” risks. 


THE INVESTMENT CONTROVERSY 


On the second level, the critics raise the 
basic question of what is considered “profit” 
and what is counted as “loss.” They ask 
why income from the investment of money 
held by the insurance companies should not 
be considered in setting rates. 

The investment controversy began decades 
ago and is one that is fought bittterly by 
insurance companies. But it also is being 
reopened as rates increase. 

The arguments for and against counting 
investment income in setting insurance 
rates run this way: 

“Suppose the stock market dropped and 
investment income dwindled,” an insurance 
company publication reads, “Could an in- 
surance company then go back to its policy 
holders year after year and ask them to make 
up the shortages created by a drop in invest- 
ment income?” 

This reasoning has prevailed in Kentucky 
and in all but a handful of states. No in- 
come from investment is taken into account 
when insurance companies speak of “profit” 
or loss. 

But the critics argue that investment in- 
come should be considered. Even with the 
most conservative investment, they say, the 
insurance industry can realize an annual 
gain of 3 to 4 per cent. 


WOULD INCLUDE TWO FUNDS 


They further argue that income from the 
investment of two specific funds should be 
included: the income from premiums paid 
im advance and the income from cash re- 
serves held by insurance companies for fu- 
ture losses. 

This income can be appreciable. 

Consider the example of Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, the largest bureau company in 
Kentucky: 

In 1964, for the first time in five years, 
Aetna reported a loss—$1.87 million on its 
nationwide underwriting on all types of cas- 
ualty insurance. In the same year Aetna 
had investment income before federal taxes 
of $27.4 million. Also during that year the 
company was credited with a $40.7 million 
increase in the value of its investments. 

(This figure is for all types of casualty 
insurance, but automobile insurance repre- 
sents a large part of the total. According 
to the latest available figures, automobile 
writings made up almost half of the casualty 
company’s total premium income in Ken- 
tucky.) 

Was Aetna making a profit or suffering a 
loss? If no investment income is considered, 
it was losing money. But if such income is 
taken into account, it was making a profit. 

EARNINGS PUT AT $7.36 BILLION 

Charles K. Leslie, a Houston, Tex. insur- 
ance consultant, has estimated that over the 
past decade fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies have earned $7.36 billion from the 
investment of premiums paid in advance and 
from their claim reserves. 

In 1933 the Virginia commissioner of in- 
surance said this in discussing the question 
of investment income: 

“It would appear to be just as reasonable 
in computing profit made from the purchase 
and sale of a flock of sheep to omit from 
the computation the income received from 
the wool clip and the natural increase at the 
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lambing season, as to disregard in the com- 
putation of profits produced by (insurance) 
rates, the increase in income due to the in- 
vestment of that portion of the (premiums) 
held in hand to meet existing but future 
payable liabilities.” 

The question of investment income was 
discussed for the first time ever in a Ken- 
tucky automobile rate hearing last Decem- 
ber in Frankfort. 

An insurance official testified then that 
income from investment of premiums paid in 
advance was an almost insignificant amount. 


[From the Courier-Journal, Louisville (Ky.), 
Feb. 7, 1967] 
PRACTICES, PROFITS QUESTIONED—STATE’S CAR 
INSURANCE SETUP; CHANGE IN THE AIR? 


(By James S. Tunnell) 


Kentucky's automobile insurance industry, 
a $56 million a year giant, is speeding toward 
a collision, many insurance experts believe. 

As danger signs they cite a tightening mar- 
ket, increasing number of policy cancella- 
tions, soaring rates, the mushrooming of 
“high-risk” companies with their high fail- 
ure rates. 

For the first time in 20 years the Kentucky 
Insurance Department has begun to ask 
searching questions about industry practices 
and profits. 

And nationally the insurance industry— 
America’s largest economic enclave subject to 
almost no federal regulation—is being ringed 
with the campfires of groups clamoring for 
“reform” and regulation. 

“There is one thing about insurance on 
which everyone is agreed,” Kentucky Insur- 
ance Commissioner S. Roy Woodall Jr. said 
in a recent interview. “Nobody—agents, com- 
panies, the public, regulators—nobody likes 
the present setup.” 

What can be done to assure a driver that 
he can readily buy an adequate amount of 
automobile-liability insurance? That he will 
pay a fair price? That his policy will be 
with a financially sound company able to pay 
its claims? 

What can be done to assure a company 
the right to do business? To earn a fair 
profit? 

Depending on the point of view, the answers 
are widely different: 

“Let us be free,” said an insurance man 
recently. “Let us set our own rates and let 
the competition of a free, open market regu- 
late us. That will serve the public interest.” 

“Really effective state regulation has never 
been tried in Kentucky,” said Woodall. 
“We're now trying our utmost, but it takes 
time and may not be possible under the pres- 
ent laws. But we don’t know how effective 
state regulation can be until we try it.” 

Federal regulation is the only solution, 
according to Dean E. Sharp, counsel for the 
U.S. Senate’s antitrust and monopoly sub- 
committee. 

He has been investigating state regula- 
tion for more than two years. 

“The states have failed,” he said in an 
interview. New York and a handful of 
states like Kentucky are making an effort. 
But it’s too little, too late and too frag- 
mented. The industry is national and so 
is the problem.” 

While the debate continues, one fact is vir- 
tually uncontested: So far, state regulation 
has not worked particularly well. 

One factor may simply be money. 

Although Kentucky’s annual insurance 
business has doubled in a decade, the 
amounts spent regulating that industry have 
declined. In 1955 the state spent $570,595 
on insurance regulation. In 1965 it spent 
$373,850. A portion of the decline, but not 
all, is explained by a shifting of responsibili- 
ties out of the Insurance Department, 


INDUSTRY SHAPED THE CODE 


Today Kentucky spends on regulation 
about 3.76 cents of every dollar collected 
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from the industry in taxes and fees. The 
national average is slightly over 4 cents, and 
five states spend more than 7 cents out of 
every dollar. 

But a more basic factor in state regulation 
is the insurance code. 

By 1950, after congressional prodding, 
Kentucky and virtually every other state 
had enacted the same regulatory code, the 
so-called all-industry law. It was, in effect, 
shaped, drafted, passed and interpreted by 
the industry which it proposed to regulate. 
That law still stands as the country’s basic 
regulatory code. 

Under Kentucky's law the Insurance De- 
partment is periodically to examine the ac- 
counts of 231 companies writing automobile 
insurance, as well as the accounts of the hun- 
dreds of other companies writing life, fire 
and other kinds of coverage. This is de- 
signed to protect the public from financially 
weak companies that can not make good on 
policies. 

Under this same law the companies, or 
certain large rating bureaus supported by 
great combines of companies, make their own 
rates. The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, for instance, makes rates for 
its 144 Kentucky members. 

The department in turn is to look over the 
rates and to approve them if they are not 
“excessive, inadequate or unfairly discrim- 
inatory.” 

The law in no way prohibits the insur- 
ance companies from denying coverage to 
anyone or any classification of driver they 
chose. It does not prevent companies from 
canceling policies. 

In practice the system seemed to work 
well for the industry until recently. 

Every major request for a rate increase 
for auto liability insurance in Kentucky had 
been granted until a year ago. Then a bu- 
reau request was denied for technical de- 
fects. 

Every Kentucky insurance commissioner, 
until Woodall and his immediate predeces- 
sor, William E. Bivin, has been an insurance 
industry man. Many have returned to posi- 
tions in the industry upon leaving their 
state posts. 

BUDGET INCREASED FOR DEPARTMENT 


A body of administrative rulings has been 
built up in Kentucky which many critics 
charge unduly favors the industry. The con- 
troversial issue of considering the insurance 
companies’ income from investment in con- 
nection with rate increase requests was 
never allowed to come up at a public hear- 
ing until last December. 

And the experience in other states, except 
where elected insurance commissioners har- 
assed the industry for political popularity, 
was similar. 

“We're playing the (industry’s) game, in 
their ballpark, with the sun in our eyes,” 
said a Texan who studied the insurance 
laws. 

But industry leaders, their critics and 
state officials believe change is in the air. 

In Kentucky the Insurance Department 
has Increased its budget by 40 per cent and 
is enlarging and reorganizing. 

In the past year, the department has 
hired its first-ever full-time professional 
actuary. It has established its first legal 
division—a three-man staff. It has brought 
new men into the department who are 
oriented toward the “consumer” rather than 
the industry. 

The department also has moved toward 
establishing its first statistical division. It 
has sponsored legislation guaranteeing pub- 
lic hearings on all major rate increases. It 
has appointed its first hearing officer and 
drafted its first strict rules on how hearings 
are to be conducted. It has standardized 
forms for insurance company reporting of 
statistics. 

And the department has become the first 
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in the United States to use computer tech- 
niques and equipment to examine finan- 
cial reports of companies writing business 
in the state. 

Commissioner Woodall has indicated he 
may soon ask for legislation controlling com- 
panies’ cancellation of automobile liability 
policies. 

“Mostly, though,” he said, “We will try to 
consolidate and see how well we can operate 
under our insurance laws.” 

Nationally, too, change seems to be in the 
offing. Ten senators and five congressmen 
have expressed interest in holding congres- 
sional hearings on insurance-industry prac- 
tices and profits. 

“The insurance industry would have 
laughed at all this,” said an insurance agent. 
“But they just saw what happened to the 
automobile manufacturers after those con- 
gressional hearings on safety, and they're 
shock.“ 

U.S. Sen. Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut 
has introduced, with 10 other senators, in- 
cluding Indiana’s Sen. Vance Hartke, a bill 
to establish a Federal Motor Vehicle Insur- 
ance Guaranty Corp., a step toward federal 
regulation. 

The corporation would be patterned after 
the banking industry's Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. and would reimburse a policy- 
holder if his insurance company failed. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE SUGGESTED 


Dodd's bill emerged after he revealed that 
in the past five years some 300,000 persons 
were left uninsured when 65 “high-risk” com- 
panies failed, leaving about $100 million in 
unpaid claims. Dodd said fraud was in- 
volved in many of these failures. (Almost 
none of this business was written in Ken- 
tucky, according to Woodall.) 

Scores of private citizens, university pro- 
fessors, administrators, journalists and oth- 
ers have suggested various schemes for com- 
pulsory insurance, for substituting a system 
like workman’s compensation for insurance, 
for a modified free market, for abolishing the 
whole legal structure of automobile claims. 

Organized forces calling for reform“ of the 
automobile insurance industry are already 
on the march. Voices within the industry 
are warning of impending assaults. 

And among those who watch America's 
giant insurance industry, the prediction in- 
creasingly reads: storms ahead. 


— 


Jos on Morals May MAKE DRIVER A 
PROHIBITED RISK . 


Increasing numbers of Kentuckians are 
being blacklisted by Kentucky’s automobile 
liability insurance industry. The companies 
consider these persons such poor risks that 
they refuse to sell them new or additional 
automobile insurance. 

In classifying a person a prohibited risk, 
the companies take into account more than 
his driving record. 


PROHIBITED RISKS LISTED 


Below is a list of prohibited risks as classi- 
fled by occupation, age and so on. The list 
is that of a member of one of Kentucky's 
10 largest insurance groups. Other com- 
panies have different lists, but virtually all 
companies have some similar restrictions. 
Those who cannot buy standard policies are: 

Armed forces personnel, employes of race 
tracks, taxicab companies, saloon keepers, 
night club operators, liquor salesmen, bar- 
tenders, gamblers, slot machine operators, 
billiard and pool room operators and em- 
ployes of such persons or concerns, 

Employes of theaters, restaurants and 
hotels, except management personnel and 
owners. 

Professional musicians and entertainers. 

Professional athletes, promoters, jockeys, 
stable hands and so forth. 

Transients and itinerant risks whose occu- 
pations involve frequent traveling over wide 
areas, 
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Special delivery mail carriers, telegram 
messengers and message deliverers. 

Automobile salesmen; new and used car 
dealers. 

Newspaper distributors and film deliverers. 

Vending-machine, music-machine and 
jukebox operators. 

Principal operators of a vehicle, if male, 
under 25 and single; male or female, prin- 
cipal operator, under 21; students under 25, 
single; persons over 70; persons between 65 
and 70, minimum limits only. 

Anyone physically or mentally impaired; 
any “poor moral” risks; excessive users of 
intoxicants or drugs; aliens or illiterates. 

Unemployed persons, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC’S PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS PROGRAM 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, com- 
ing as I do from the city of New York, I 
am always proud and happy to learn of 
business organizations in the metropoli- 
tan area which are taking an active part 
in the affairs of the community, and are 
urging and encouraging their employees 
to do likewise. 

One such company which has demon- 
strated leadership in the development of 
such community-action programs is the 
Western Electric Co., a subsidiary of the 
Bell System. 

I am taking the liberty of setting forth 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the public affairs program which 
has been activated by Western Electric 
in New York: 

WESTERN ELECTRIC'S PUBLIC AFFAIRS’ PRO- 
GRAM IN New YORK COITY 

As part of the Bell System, Western Elec- 
tric Company has pursued a public affairs 
policy over the years that has affirmed its 
active involvement in civic life as a corpor- 
ate citizen while encouraging its employees 
to participate in the political and social life 
of their communities. 

In New York City, where Western Electric 
has its headquarters, this policy has been 
translated into two sets of programs: 

(1) Stimulating and encouraging volun- 
tary, individual employee expression and ac- 
tion in local politics and municipal 
government. 

(2) Fulfilling the Company's role as a 
corporate citizen by trying to assist in resolv- 
ing some of the problems confronting the 
City—in education, employment, poverty 
and race relations. 

Following is a brief description of the 
Company’s public affairs programs: 

Public affairs memorandum is a nonparti- 
6an analysis of legislative and political issues 
which goes out every few weeks to Company 
employees. It is one of several publications 
designed to stimulate employees to develop 
their own convictions on important contem- 
porary problems and issues. For instance, 
recent issues of PAM have discussed air and 
water pollution; New York City taxes; the 
national budget; and the civil rights move- 
ment. This fall PAM also published a five- 
part series on the mid-term elections. 

Volunteers in Action (VIA) is a program 
through which almost 100 Bell System em- 
ployees have volunteered to do tutoring one 
or more evenings a week at social agencies in 
East Harlem, the Lower East Side and Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. The program began in 
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1966 at the James Weldon Johnson Commu- 
nity Center, The Church of the Good Neigh- 
bor in East Harlem, and in lower Manhat- 
tan at the Grand Street Settlement House 
and The Educational Alliance. 

Most of the volunteers tutored youngsters 
in academic subjects such as reading, spell- 
ing and writing; others taught more in- 
volved subjects like math, physics and for- 
eign languages. Others coached basketball, 
instructed in homemaking, organized teen- 
age clubs and led discussion groups. At the 
end of the summer, 1966, the volunteers 
phased out of the agency programs. 

This year VIA was expanded so that vol- 
unteers could work in all five boroughs of 
New York City. Besides working in social 
agency programs, volunteers are being 
sought to assist the Workers Defense League 
Apprenticeship Program, an educational 
project of Mobilization for Youth, and the 
Theatre Arts Center of James Weldon John- 
son Community Center. 

Once the 1967 VIA program is fully opera- 
tive, two additional projects are expected to 
be structured into its framework. One is an 
Executive Skills Bank through which inter- 
ested management employees can help social 
agencies in resolving some of the more com- 
plex problems they face concerning admin- 
istration and development. The other is a 
Secretarial Training Project through which 
Western Electric secretaries can assist young- 
sters from needy neighborhoods to prepare 
for employment in business and industry 
with skills training. 

Operation SLIP—the Skills Level Improve- 
ment Project, was developed in conjunction 
with the National Urban League and has 
become one of the leading Negro retraining 
programs in the nation. The program helps 
unemployed Negroes to improve their job 
opportunities by improving their clerical and 
technical skills. The Long Island Press of 
November 20, describing the 1966 Operation 
SLIP, called it a small-scale businessmen's 
anti-poverty project which its sponsors hope 
will ‘snowball’ in the entire business com- 
munity.” 

What's unique about Operation SLIP... 
is not that most of these 46 women are 
housewives and mothers. All are either un- 
employed or underemployed. And almost all 
of them come from South Jamaica, the city’s 
third largest ghetto area.” 

“The 12-week pilot project at the Western 
Electric Distributing House, 135-02 Spring- 
field Blvd., is designed to provide them with 
free practical training in business skills. 
Courses, given from 6 to 8:30 p.m., include 
English, basic mathematics, office pro- 
cedures, typing and stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, keypunching and switchboard opera- 
tion.“ 

“All the ‘teachers’ are Western Electric 
employees who volunteered their service be- 
cause, as one puts it, ‘of a desire and willing- 
ness to help others.“ 

Democracy In Action is a seven-session, 
fourteen-hour course in the mechanics of 
practical politics. It is basically an orienta- 
tion in the organization and strategy of 
politics. Through case studies and other 
reading material—provided to each enrollee 
free of charge—the participants gain insight 
into the workings of the political process. 
Political leaders from both of the major 
parties are invited to join some of the ses- 
sions to engage in a candid discussion of 
their jobs and their needs for volunteer 
workers. In cooperation with other mem- 
bers of their discussion groups, enrollees also 
work on analyses of election laws, the city’s 
charter, and other projects relating to the 
structure of government and political orga- 
nization in New York City. 

Dialogues on Democracy is a series of three- 
record LP albums offered at cost to employees 
to educate them to the history and politics 
behind our federal government. The first 
two have covered the Presidency and Con- 
gress. The latter, for example, consists of 
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Record No. 1, “The Voices of Congress,” 
which recreates in dialogue form the history 
of the Congress of the United States. Record 
No. 2 “Congress Passes a Law“ describes the 
step-by-step legislative process as a bill flows 
through Congress to become law. Record 
No. 3 presents a scholarly dialogue in which 
David A. Truman, Professor of Government 
and Dean of Columbia College at Columbia 
University discusses the Congress—its essen- 
tial functions and its role in American life 
today. 

Other Programs: In order to help revitalize 
New York politics and strengthen the elec- 
toral process, during the fall elections the 
Company encouraged people to register, vote, 
helped keep them informed of the issues and 
urged them to actively support the party and 
candidates of their choice with their time 
and money. This was done through a series 
of interrelated programs called Back Your 
Party and Election Center 1966, run in co- 
operation with the League of Women Voters. 
At various locations in the metropolitan 
area—including Newark and Kearny, New 
Jersey—Western Electric participates in such 
diverse pro; as: 

Skills Bank, an Urban League project, by 
which skilled, unemployed Negroes are 
sought out, tested and placed in job cate- 
gories consistent with their talents. 

Skills Escalation, at Western Electric's 
Kearny Works, the program trains Negro 
men in basic machine-shop skills through 
in-plant instruction, and then in coopera- 
tion with other businesses, places them in 
suitable positions. 

Finally, in New York City, in cooperation 
with the Board of Education, the Company 
started an experimental program, “Preparing 
Youth For Employment” last year. It at- 
tempts to motivate junior high school stu- 
dents through visits to the Company and 
discussions with employees to develop 
greater achievement potential, complete high 
school and more fully realize the career and 
job opportunities available to them. The 
program was developed to assist some 60 
youngsters each year from Joan of Arc Junior 
High School on Manhattan’s Upper West 
Side. 

The reasoning behind these Western Elec- 
tric programs and the Company’s concern 
for New York City is simple. 

“A Company is known by its people, and 
the sense of responsibility our people dem- 
onstrate in their communities says some- 
thing about the kind of Company we are.” 
Paul Gorman, President of Western Electric 
says. And “the Company believes that the 
more good people there are who participate 
intelligently in the democratic process, the 
better government we shall have.” 


Mr. Speaker, this policy reflects the 
image of a responsible and responsive 
corporation, which wants to become an 
active participant in the affairs of the 
community, an image which could very 
well set the pattern for other business 
organizations throughout the New York 
City area and in other parts of the 
country. 

Such involvement benefits not only the 
local government, but also stimulates 
and directs the citizenry toward self- 
action programs, makes them more 
aware of their civic responsibilities, and 
assists them in effecting solutions to the 
problems and issues which confront 
them. 

I feel that Western Electric’s program 
deserves recognition, and proves that 
there can be an invaluable and reward- 
ing dialog among the business com- 
munity, the citizenry, and the local goy- 
ernment. 

In addition, I might point out that I 
have also had the opportunity to see 
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some of the other material issued by the 
public relations division of Western 
Electric, including their record album 
entitled “Dialogues in Democracy,” pro- 
duced for their employees, and describ- 
ing the work of the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is a splendid example of 
democracy in action, and I commend 
Western Electric for its foresight in mak- 
ing such an outstanding contribution 
toward closing the gap between business 
and the political community. 


PROTECTION FOR AUTO OWNERS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TUNNEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation today to establish 
a Federal Motor Vehicle Insurance 
Guaranty Corporation. 

Significant facts, showing the need for 
this legislation have been brought forth 
during hearings held by the Senate An- 
titrust and Monopoly Subcommittee in 
May 1965. The hearings showed that 
over the last 6 years 73 companies writ- 
ing motor vehicle insurance have been 
placed in liquidation or receivership. 
These companies were chartered in 22 
States and over half were writing auto 
insurance policies in States other than 
their home State. This resulted in a 
loss of over $100 million to over 300,000 
policyholders and accident victims. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1959, approximately 98 
property and casualty insurers have de- 
clared insolvent and liquidated. Accord- 
ing to the Senate Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee, the estimated public loss was $150 
million. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
guarantee the contractual performance 
of insurers issuing motor vehicle insur- 
ance policies in interstate commerce. It 
also provides coverage for insurers issu- 
ing intrastate policies if they desire to 
apply for guarantee status. 

The legislation is patterned after the 
highly successful Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and Federal Savings 
and Loan Corporation. There can be 
little doubt that these programs have 
benefited the banking and savings and 
loan institutions. It is my hope that a 
Federal motor vehicle insurance system 
will do the same for the auto insurance 
industry and reduce both the frequency 
of auto insurance insolvencies and the 
terrible financial losses thrust upon 
millions of American citizens. The Fed- 
oral Motor Vehicles Insurance Guaranty 
Corporation would compensate the vic- 
tims of auto insurance company bank- 
ruptcies as the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation does for victims of bank 
failures. 

As the people of California in par- 
ticular know, the automobile can no 
longer be considered a luxury but is a 
necessity. And as all automobile owners 
know, auto insurance is also a necessity. 
In 1966, for example, $9 billion in pre- 
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miums was paid by over 100 million 
drivers owning over 80 million motor ve- 
hicles. I believe that this legislation rep- 
resents a very moderate and reasonable 
solution to a very serious and complex 
problem. 

First. Its basic purpose is to guarantee 
the contractual performance of insur- 
ance companies issuing auto policies in 
interstate commerce. It provides intra- 
state coverage if a company wishes to 
apply for guarantee status. 

Second. Any insurer whose policies are 
guaranteed by the Corporation shall in- 
clude a statement in each policy to that 
effect. 

Third. Once an insurer, whose policies 
are guaranteed, is declared insolvent by 
an appropriate court, the Corporation 
shall assume and perform all the obliga- 
tions of the insolvent insurers. 

Fourth. The Corporation also has 
broad examination powers to examine 
insurers making application for guaran- 
tee status and those insurers whose poli- 
cies are guaranteed. 

Fifth. In carrying out its examination 
functions, the Corporation will coordi- 
nate its efforts with the appropriate 
State supervisory authorities and with 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Sixth. The program would be financed 
by an initial fund of $50 million, to be 
repaid later. The program would even- 
tually be self-supporting through a semi- 
annual charge of one-eighth of 1 percent 
of each insurer’s net direct premium 
writings. This would amount to an an- 
nual charge of 3744 to 75 cents on the 
average auto insurance policy. 

This legislation would be particularly 
helpful to those senior citizens whose pol- 
icies are canceled after they reach a cer- 
tain age and who must then seek out 
high risk companies. It will also help 
our servicemen who have difficulty get- 
ting companies to insure them. Most 
military posts require that a serviceman’s 
car be insured. According to the Senate 
Antitrust Subcommittee, servicemen lost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to fly- 
by-night insurance companies. 

I believe that the passage of this legis- 
lation will help the States to better regu- 
late the auto insurance business and 
protect policy holders. The legislation 
would reinforce but not replace State 
insurance regulation. 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinued increase in crime in the District 
of Columbia has been of considerable 
concern to the Congress over the past 
several years. It has equally been of 
concern to the President of the United 
States who has given corrective legisla- 
tion a high priority in his special mes- 
sages concerning the District. 
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Unfortunately, for what I consider 
compelling reasons, the President found 
it necessary to disapprove the omnibus 
crime bill presented to him by the 89th 
Congress. This measure, although the 
result of many hours of arduous com- 
mittee work was, in my judgment, ill- 
advised. 

I am pleased to note that the appro- 
priate subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia is about to 
undertake a further study of the needs 
of the District with a view toward obtain- 
ing the enactment of necessary legisla- 
tion. 

On February 27, the President sub- 
mitted his recommendations for the war 
on crime in the District of Columbia. 
Thereafter, on March 1, the Attorney 
General and the President of the Board 
of Commissioners jointly submitted the 
draft legislation which would carry out 
the President’s proposals. 

I am today introducing this legisla- 
tion so that it may be considered along 
with other legislation at the subcommit- 
tee hearings. 


CHICAGO FACES CIVIL RIGHTS 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy today to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House an article 
written by Mr. Edward Marciniak, di- 
rector of the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations, which appeared in the 
Wednesday, March 15, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

I have known Edward Marciniak for 
over 20 years. He is the very able and 
hard-working director of the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations. He 
has dedicated himself to the problems of 
his fellow man, and is on the job day 
and night, meeting with people and at- 
tempting to create better understanding 
in the field of human relations. 

Ed was appointed director of the com- 
mission on June 1, 1960, and since that 
time has given distinguished service in 
this responsible post. In recognition of 
his outstanding work, he was awarded in 
1962 the Illinois Welfare Association’s 
Citation for Public Service. In 1964 he 
received the Clarence Darrow Humani- 
tarian Award for outstanding public 
service, and only last year, the Progres- 
sive Baptist Church of Chicago presented 
him with their Human Relations Award. 

Prior to heading the Human Relations 
Commission, Mr. Marciniak edited 
WORK, a monthly publication of the 
Catholic Council on Working Life. He 
also served as international vice presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Guild 
and as president of the Chicago chapter 
of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association. 

He received his master of arts degree 
in social administration from Loyola 
University in 1942, and his bachelor of 
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arts degree in 1939 from the same uni- 
versity. He has taught at Loyola Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago, and 
the Rosary College in Chicago. 

Ed has written not only a thoughtful 
but a timely and comprehensive article 
about private and municipal efforts to 
solve civil rights problems and improve 
housing, working, educational and recre- 
ational opportunities in the city of Chi- 


cago. 

Under the bold and dedicated leader- 
ship of Mayor Richard J. Daley, Chicago 
has faced these problems and is moving 
forward in making real improvements 
in the cause of human rights. 

I congratulate Ed Marciniak for his 
important contribution to this cause. 
His article follows: 


Mayor Datey’s CHICAGO Faces Civi RIGHTS 
CHALLENGE 


More has been written about the Negro in 
Chicago than any other ethnic or racial group 
in the nation. Research done by social scien- 
tists at the University of Chicago, for exam- 
ple, would fill a small library. In the press, 
some observers have painted a bright picture 
of progress made by Negroes in Chicago, 
others quite a dismal one. 

Judged by any standard, however, the Ne- 
gro in Chicago has moved ahead rapidly. 
National trends to the contrary, the gap be- 
tween Negro and white family incomes in 
Chicago narrowed during 1950 and 1960 and 
continued to close during the 196078. 

In the modern city the critic has had an 
easy time of it. He can describe how yester- 
day’s high-school dropout became today's 
unemployed adult (who is often unemploy- 
able). How fatherless families keep multi- 
plying. How poverty and dependency reach 
into the second and third generation. How 
slums spawn street violence and juvenile 
hooliganism. How racial discrimination 
curbs ambition and invisible Berlin walls“ 
segregate suburb from city. 

But the modern metropolis will not thrive 
on a steady diet of criticism alone. Constant 
repetition of a problem, even in the form of 
dramatic protest, seldom on its own produces 
a remedy. As a matter of fact, daily jere- 
miads unaccompanied by a positive alterna- 
tive have, in the past, heated some neighbor- 
hoods to the boiling point. 

SOLUTIONS WANTED 

Chicago welcomes critics who love their 
city and work tirelessly to develop honest and 
real solutions. The no, no” of side-liners 
must give way to the “go, go“ of decision- 
makers in the city’s market place of ideas and 
action. 

Because the city has a Mayor who is dedi- 
cated to abolishing slums, rooting out racial 
discrimination, and banishing unemploy- 
ment, the key question now is how? Where 
can the city find the funds? Who can pro- 
duce the imaginative, hard-hitting programs? 
Who will marshal manpower and talent to 
achieve these goals? 

In Chicago we have begun this job, we are 
making headway—and we are not satisfied 
with the progress to date. 

Although the first permanent settler in 
Chicago was a Negro, Jean Baptiste Pointe 
DuSable, Negroes did not arrive in the city 
in large numbers until World War I. The 
numbers swelled during and after World 
War II. In 1950, Chicago had 492,000 Negro 
residents and 10 years later, 813,000. 

Today the best estimate is that nearly 1 
million Negroes live in Chicago (28 percent 
of the population) with an additional 125,- 
000 located in the six-county suburban area. 
However, today’s increase in population no 
longer results from in-migration but from 
second- and third-generation births within 
the city. 

The paradoxes, problems, and achieve- 
ments of Negroes who have come to Chicago 
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can be considered from a hundred angles. 
This commentary will be directed to three: 
participation, housing, and employment, 

Chicago Negroes do participate. Besides 
the legislative representation indicated in 
the table below, there are 20 Negro judges, 
including one on the federal bench. 

Before the Feb. 28 aldermanic elections, 7 
of Chicago's 50 aldermen were Negroes. As 
a result of that election, there will be 9 
Negro aldermen and possibly 10, depending 
on the outcome of one of the runoffs April 4. 

A career postal worker was appointed post- 
master. A Chicago insurance executive was 
named the Illinois revenue director. Other 
Negroes head up city departments. On just 
about every major board and commission 
related to city government Negroes can be 
found, 

MIDDLE CLASS GROWS 


When Police Superintendent Orlando Wil- 
son took office in 1960, four Negroes were 
sergeants, One was a captain, and there were 
no lieutenants. Today there are 90 ser- 
geants, 5 lieutenants, and 4 captains, 3 of 
whom are district commanders. Puerto 
Ricans now are coming to Chicago (about 
65,000 live here), and the Chicago Police De- 
partment also is actively recruiting among 
this latest group of arrivals. 

In the city’s public schools Negroes serve 
as principals of 20 high and elementary 
schools, plus three district superintendents 
and three citywide assistant superintendents, 

Behind the increasing participation of Ne- 
groes in the city’s leadership structure is the 
growing Negro middle class. Using standard 
indexes of college education, occupational 
status, annual income of $6,000 or more, and 
home ownership, a study by the Commission 
on Human Relations found that 35 to 40 
percent of the city’s Negro families in 1960 
could be considered middle class; in 1967, 
about 50 percent. Today Negro homeowners 
number over 45,000. 

There are five Negro-owned banks and 
savings-and-loan associations: Independence 
Bank, Seaway Bank, Service Federal Savings, 
Morgan Park Savings and Loan, and Illinois 
Federal Savings. And there is one mortgage 
firm, the Sivart Corporation. 

As a government, the city’s jurisdiction— 
its legal responsibility—stops at the city 
limits. Yet, many of the problems and their 
solutions spill back and forth over these 
boundaries to engulf the entire metropolitan 
area. 

As we seek to end, once and for all, racial, 
religious, and ethnic discrimination in hous- 
ing and as we try to establish a fair-housing 
policy throughout the city, it is clear that we 
need the same policy for the suburbs. The 
segregated housing market is metropolitan- 
wide. Unless we have an open metropolis, 
its islands of segregation will remain. That 
is why we have always supported a statewide 
fair-housing law to cover the metropolitan 
market, 

HOUSING LAW ADOPTED 


After repeated failures to get a law passed 
in the Illinois Legislature, the city in 1963 
moved to shoulder its share of the responsi- 
bility by passing a fair-housing ordinance to 
ban racial and religious discrimination—and 
panic peddling by brokers. For the first time 
in a generation the walls of segregation have 
been breached. 

What we have learned from enforcing the 
Chicago law is that tens of thousands of new 
housing opportunities have been opened up 
for Negro families. But a lot more will have 
to be done in the private sector. 

Real-estate brokers vigorously challenged 
the law in the courts, and lost. To defend 
the law the city persuaded one of the nation's 
outstanding lawyers, W. Robert Ming, to take 
the case, and in January the Illinois Supreme 
Court unanimously and unequivocally upheld 
the law. 

Equality of housing opportunity is wedded 
to the availability of quality housing. To 
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achieve fair housing in a market of sub- 
standard dwellings would be a hollow vic- 
tory. A massive effort is being undertaken 
by the city to tear down slums and to up- 
grade housing: 

In 1950 the United States Census Bureau 
reported that 23 percent of all Chicago hous- 
ing units—houses and apartments—were 
substandard. In 1960 the census found that 
the number had been reduced to 14 percent. 
Today’s estimate puts the proportion at 8 
percent. The improvement resulted from 
new construction, demolition of dangerous 
buildings, extensive rehabilitation, and 
stricter code enforcement. 

Since 1950 some 206,000 new housing units 
(houses and apartments) have been built 
in the city. 

During 1966, approximately $330,000 in 
fines was collected from property owners for 
substandard housing. The thrust of this 
program, however, is not the amassing of 
fines but rather inducing owners to make 
repairs to satisfy the city’s housing and 
health codes. No case is concluded in court 
until all of the violations are corrected. 

By court action in the past six years the 
nearly 4,000 abandoned and hazardous build- 
ings have been demolished. 

Under the city’s rodent-control campaign 
more than 18,000 buildings have been in- 
spected and half of them treated, directly 
benefiting over 450,000 persons—most of 
them in low-income neighborhoods. A re- 
cent evaluation of this program by Dr. Harold 
Scott, chief scientist of the United States 
Public Health Service, concluded that Chi- 
cago had the best antirodent program of 
any American city. 7 

Second in populatlon, Chicago is deter- 
mined to be the first to reach the national 
housing goal of a decent home in a decent 
neighborhood for every family.” Six months 
before Congress passed the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, Chicago had already 
organized its local Community Action Pro- 
gram, 

JOB CALLED FIRST STEP 

The first step out of poverty is a steady job 
at good wages. John D. Gray, president of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx and chairman of the 
Merit Employment Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, 
traces the committee’s origin to a meeting 
called by Mayor Richard J. Daley. At that 
meeting the city’s leading businessmen 
pledged themselves personally to recruit 
other businessmen to hire under a fair-em- 
ployment policy. 

Throughout the metropolitan area today 
1,050 companies employing nearly 1 million 
workers are committed to the program, The 
results are already evident. By taking a 
racial head count of employees, the merit 
employment committed could report a net 
gain in one year of 14,000 jobs for nonwhites. 

The association estimates that some 35,000 
jobs are available in the Chicago area but 
remain unfilled because thousands of unem- 
ployed persons lack the education and skills 
required. Recognizing the problem, employ- 
ers have launched campaigns to discourage 
dropouts in high school and have set up on- 
the-job training, adult literacy classes, and 
other programs to provide the skills needed 
for better paying jobs. 

Policing the employment practices of firms 
doing business with the city government is 
the responsibility of the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations. The impact of the commis- 
slon's program can be measured. Between 
1964 and 1966, the number of Negroes work- 
ing for city contractors rose by 27 percent 
opening up thousands of new jobs in all clas- 
sifications. Last year this compliance pro- 
gram was recommended by the United States 
Conference of Mayors as a model for other 
elties to follow. 

In one year alone, the total wages repre- 
sented by these additional jobs for Negroes 
was conservatively estimated at more than 
$100 million, 

Last year, a cooperative program involving 
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the Commission on Human Relations, the 
Apprentice Information Center, the Urban 
League, the Building Trades Council, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and other organizations had 
reached a milestone: Every skilled trade had 
finally admitted Negro apprentices. This 
year top priority is being given to recruiting 
other Negroes for these trades, thus avoiding 
tokenism. 

The professions have not been excluded. 
To ensure equality of hospital care for Ne- 
groes, the Mayor in 1961 appointed a top- 
level committee, representing the health pro- 
fessions, to help Negro physicians get hospital 
staff appointments. Organizations such as 
the Council to End Discrimination in Chi- 
cago Medical Institutions, the Chicago Hos- 
pital Council, the Cook County Physicians 
Association, and the Chicago Medical Society, 
cooperated. There now are 53 private hos- 
pitals with Negro physicians compared with 
15 in 1961, 

Chicago’s hope is to make the cause of hu- 
man rights everyone’s responsibility. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dow] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD, 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I have very 
recently introduced four bills relating to 
social security benefits for our older 
citizens which I will explain briefiy, one 
by one. 

My purpose is to correct areas in the 
system of social security benefits where 
I believe improvement is warranted. I 
do not believe that my suggestions are 
wholly new. Primarily, they are in- 
tended to strengthen ideas that may have 
been offered before. 

H.R. 7164—TO ELIMINATE DEDUCTIONS FOR 

PERSONS 65 AND OVER 

In a broad way, the social security 
system, it seems to me, has been built 
around a watershed. The watershed is 
age 65. Up to that time, generally, the 
individual is expected to incur withhold- 
ings, but after that age, to receive the 
benefits under the program. Accord- 
ingly, my bill would exempt individuals 
age 65 and over from the withholding 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 

The present arrangement of withhold- 
ing from the earnings of working people 
65 and over represents a certain unfair- 
ness at the time of life when they can 
normally expect to receive benefits in- 
stead of paying for them. 

A great many people at 65 have supple- 
mental income and can therefore quit 
work when their social security benefits 
commence. However, many at that age 
do not have a sufficient supplemental 
income permitting them to retire easily 
on just their social. security benefits 
alone. In continuing to work, they are 
taxed by withholdings and thereby con- 
tribute to the support of their well-to-do 
contemporaries who have been able to 
retire at age 65. 

In some cases, persons 65 and over still 
have not worked the proper number of 
quarters to entitle them to social secu- 
rity benefits. It is not my intention to 
bar them from working out these quali- 
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fying periods. I suppose in these quar- 
ters they will have to stand the deduc- 
tions as they presently do. Therefore, 
my bill, H.R. 7164, will permit them to 
exercise the option of taking deductions 
for as many quarters as they need to 
qualify. 

In order to handle this in the easiest 
manner, the bill provides that deductions 
will continue for all employees, and self- 
employed, 65 and over unless they request 
release from continuation of the deduc- 
tions. Presumably, individuals who do 
not need to suffer this withholding will 
be the ones to exercise the option. 

H.R. 7161—TO SET MINIMUM PRIMARY BENEFITS 
NO LESS THAN $100 


It is quite clear today that our country 
has come to the recognition that we can 
no longer allow our citizens to exist on 
tiny amounts of money paid monthly 
from a table of benefits. You see figures 
like $17.50, $44, and only yesterday I 
noticed a welfare payment in one of our 
States of $7.60 a month. 

President Johnson wisely recognized 
this painful conditions of our fellow citi- 
zens who are at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder when he suggested that 
even the 6-percent surtax on income 
across the board should not apply to the 
lowest economic categories. Moreover, 
we hear today about guaranteed annual 
income, a negative income tax and a 
general recognition that the very lowest 
in the economic scale must not continue 
to exist in penury. 

Accordingly, I offer my bill, H.R. 7161, 
which provides that the primary insur- 
ance benefits of any individual who has 
qualified for social security shall be no 
less than $100 a month. Of course, the 
secondary benefits for a wife and other 
dependents will remain at figures lower 
than this, but they will be based on the 
present percentages. For example, a 
wife’s benefits starting at 65 would re- 
main at 50 percent of the primary insur- 
ance benefits of her husband. This 
would come to $50 if he is receiving my 
minimum of $100. Nevertheless, that is 
a great deal better than the present $22 
that she may be receiving now in many 
cases. 

H.R. 7163—TO INCREASE IN BENEFITS FOR IN- 
DIVIDUALS AGE 72 AND OVER 


Last year when Congress provided spe- 
cial benefits for persons 72 and over, 
there was general assent and approval. 
This was a measure of care for persons 
of advanced age who had not built up 
social security credits. 

Please refer to my foregoing sugges- 
tion that in this country we must put 
a floor under benefits and recognize that 
trivial benefits like $17.59 a month are 
not realistic. The bill offered here pro- 
vides a doubling of the present benefits 
for an individual of age 72 or more, and 
for his spouse, which is half his benefit. 
Actually, I would prefer to set these fig- 
ures at the minimum of $100 in line with 
my earlier-mentioned bill H.R. 7161. I 
suppose we cannot provide to a person 
who did not contribute to social security 
for the required period, the same benefit 
that is given to a person who did. Ac- 
cordingly, my new bill, H.R. 7163, pro- 
vides a top figure of $70 for a husband 
and $35 for his spouse, both figures being 
twice the present benefit. 
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H.R. 7162 TO COMMENCE WIDOWS’ BENEFITS AT 
AGE 50 
In traveling about my congressional 
district, I receive continual pleas from 
numerous widows in their later middle 
years who are encumbered with financial 
difficulties. The situation is typically 
one of a woman whose children may be 
on their own, who has a home to pay 
taxes on and who is often in poor health 
and ill-equipped by training to earn a 
living. I know that a good deal of legis- 
lation has been proposed to take care of 
widows who are disabled at an early age. 
My inclination is to allow all widows to 
commence benefits at a reduced rate at 
age 50. That is what my bill would do. 
At present, such women are entitled 
to commence their benefits normally at 
62 at 8242 percent of their deceased hus- 
bands’ retirement benefits or 714 per- 
cent of that benefit if they elect to com- 
mence at age 60. Since these benefits 
granted in ages earlier than 65 are 
conditioned on attenuation—reduced 
monthly benefits because of the earlier 
start—the question rises whether any 
benefit that is earlier still, such as the 
one I am proposing, for the widows down 
to 50 years would act to attenuate or 
reduce the benefit throughout their 
lives. On this, I suggest that it should 
not. In other words, this 50 percent 
from age 50 to 60 would be a special ac- 
commodation for all widows. It should 
be in lieu of disability benefits for those 
who are disabled, since I know they are 
likely to attain disability benefits any- 
how under proposed amendments. 
Furthermore, my bill, H.R. 7162, sim- 
plifies the present option allowed a 
widow to accept attenuated benefits at 
60 years at one rate, or to wait until 62, 
when the benefits will be at another rate. 
It provides that the rate commencing at 
age 60 will be 8244 of the deceased hus- 
band’s primary benefit. This is the 
maximum prevailing for a widow at 62 
and all years above under present law. 
My purpose in offering these amended 
bills is not to ignore costs, but to high- 
light in a very definite way needs that 
have come to my attention. Without 
presuming to be an expert in this field, 
or a social scientist or an actuary, I am 
here suggesting the kinds of solutions 
that would certainly be more satisfying 
to many of our older people. 


A GAIN, A LOSS 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ParrEx] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article that appeared in the 
News American, of Baltimore, Md., con- 
cerning the appointment of Ramsey 
Clark as U.S. Attorney General and the 
simultaneous retirement of his distin- 
guished father, Associate Justice Tom C. 
Clark, from the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I heartily agree with the article and 
hereby insert it with the hope that my 
colleagues will read it. 
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The article follows: 

A GAIN, A Loss 

It is routine in business for a successful 
father to retire and make room for the 
talented son following in his footsteps, but 
it seldom happens in government service. 
This is what gives such special drama to the 
appointment of Ramsey Clark as U.S. attor- 
ney general and the simultaneous retirement 
announcement of his father, Associate Justice 
Tom C. Clark of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The 67-year-old justice, who was himself 
attorney general from 1945 to 1949 before he 
was elevated to the high bench by President 
Truman, is stepping aside to prevent any 
possible impropriety in the Supreme Court’s 
relations with the Justice Department headed 
by his 39-year-old son. 

Significantly, these two men of high honor 
never discussed the question and the son had 
no advance knowledge of his father’s de- 
cision. 

In the changes, the nation will both gain 
and lose. It is gaining an attorney general 
whose record proves him both an outstand- 
ing champion of civil rights and civil liberties 
and an outstanding administrator. He 
astounded Congress by running his previous 
division of the office at an annual saving of 
$200,000. 

The retirement of his father will mean the 
loss of a jurist who has been an anchor man 
on the Supreme Court for 18 years. 

The solidity and scrupulous fairness of 
Tom C. Clark in his service on the nation’s 
highest tribunal was underscored by the news 
stories telling of his retirement announce- 
ment. In the columns of the liberal New 
York Times “he has tended to agree with 
those justices who favor a conservative posi- 
tion.” In the conservative Wall Street Jour- 
nal it was written that he “usually voted 
with the liberals.” 

We salute both father and son for their 
proud records of achievement in public 
service. 

Happily, it is not a case of hail and fare- 
well. Justice Clark is expected to remain ac- 
tively useful to his fellow Americans by work- 
ing with groups seeking to streamline legal 
procedures. 


WARNING UP THE FOURTH 
CHANNEL 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, my 
long-term interest in educational tele- 
vision and my confidence in the promise 
it holds for the American future is no 
secret in this House. Thus it is that I 
am delighted to note throughout the 
press the new and welcome optimism 
that is developing concerning the role 
that educational television can play. 

An editorial in the March 2d Atlanta 
Constitution, sums up with admirable 
clarity and precision the opportunities 
which now lie before us if we are wise 
and foresighted enough to move forward 
positively and immediately to take ad- 
Mar of the recent recommendations 

made by President Johnson. I share 
these views and recommend them to your 
attention. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Atlanta Constitution, Mar. 2, 1967] 
WARMING Ur THE FOURTH CHANNEL 

President Johnson has proposed a modest 

but logical first step toward creation of a 
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non-commercial television network devoted 
to education and the arts 

Though the $9 million proposed appropri- 
ations is minute in the federal scale of 
things, the idea nonetheless is momentous. 
For if Congress accepts the principle, that 
will represent a major shift in American 
television patterns. 

Mr. Johnson would start at the beginning 
by forming a Corporation for Public Tele- 
vision which would be authorized to accept 
both public and private funds, and would be 
governed by a 15-member board free of gov- 
ernment dictation. 

If the corporation is authorized, then it will 
have to work out details of financing and 
operation. 

In the past few months, two studies fi- 
nanced by giant foundations have made rec- 
ommendations in the field of public tele- 
vision. The Carnegie Foundation study 
proposed the corporation structure em- 
braced by the President. And the Ford 
study suggested use of satellites for a na- 
tional network; Mr. Johnson also proposed 
that feature in his bill. 

But there remain serious points of dis- 
agreement between the Carnegie and Ford 
groups: over local vs. network emphasis, over 
raising funds from excise taxes on television 
sets vs. other types of funding, etc. 

President Johnson wisely avoided deep in- 
volvement in these controversies. It would 
be far better for educational television pro- 
ponents to work out agreements among them- 
selves. 

The President, then, is offering the ve- 
hicle for development of a noncommercial 
network. He is expressing the administra- 
tion’s approval of the basic idea, and he is 
moving the idea along to the arena of con- 
gressional and public study. 

Details are out of focus, but the program 
sounds like a good one. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ON THE 
HILL 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday of this week a very attractive 
group of high school students could be 
noticed on Capitol Hill, and they were 
noticed by a great many people. They 
were in the vanguard of many groups 
of fine young people whom we are happy 
to welcome in Washington each spring. 
An inquiry brought the information that 
they were from Wilson High School, in 
the neighborhood of Reading, Pa. This 
puts them, if I am not mistaken, in the 
congressional district of my very good 
friend, the Honorable GEORGE M. RHODES. 
I want to extend to Mr. RHODES my very 
sincere congratulations on the oppor- 
tunity to represent such an outstanding 
group of youngsters, and to ask him to 
tell them that it was a joy to me just to 
get a glimpse of them. 

Today’s teenager, either as an individ- 
ual or in groups, gets his share of adult 
criticism. For every one who deserves 
it, there are many who deserve just the 
opposite, and they ought to get it, clearly 
and publicly. 

The students from Reading belong in 
the latter class. Not a single individual 
among them carried the insignia of those 
misguided youth who revolt against the 
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accepted mores of the land which feeds 
and clothes them—the sloppy, uncon- 
ventional clothes and the unkempt hair 
of the beatnik, or whatever he is properly 
called nowadays. On the contrary, every 
one was most attractively dressed. I was 
going to say, beautifully dressed, and I 
will go on and say it, anyway, because 
they were beautiful. And their manners 
matched their dress in every particular. 
It raised the spirit just to look at them. 

I want to assure mom and pop that 
these boys and girls do credit to their 
homes and their community. America 
may properly beam with pride over pro- 
ducing such fine and promising youth. 
May the good Lord watch over them and 
keep them, and in due time open before 
them the doors to usefulness and service 
which will make them the joy and the 
ornament of their generation. 


THE PROBLEM OF AIR AND WATER 
POLLUTION 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, last night 
my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
Sylvania, the Honorable JOSHUA ELLBERG, 
spoke to a group of men and women rep- 
resenting the United Rubber, Cork, and 
Plastic Workers of America. 

In his remarks he more than touched 
on the combined problems of air and 
water pollution. He detailed those seri- 
ous problems and documented them 
with figures. 

Much has been said and written on the 
subject but seldom as forceably as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania did last 
night. Mr. Speaker, I would like per- 
mission to include in the Recorp those 
statements. 


THE PROBLEM or Am AND WATER POLLUTION 


I am indeed grateful for this opportunity 
to be with you today. I wish to discuss a 
problem which is of utmost urgency to you 
and to me: to you, as active citizens of 
this modern, technologically advanced na- 
tion and as employee representatives of an 
industry which, frankly, has contributed to 
the problem; to me, as a Member of Congress 
with the responsibility of representing my 
constituents. 

The issue at stake is the increasing pollu- 
tion of our air and water. They are our 
most indispensable natural resources. Yet, 
we have all been so intent on pursuing an 
ever higher standard of living on reaping the 
benefits of the American industrial revolu- 
tion, that we have overlooked the fact that 
the very industries which provide us with 
the materials for the good life also contrib- 
ute a major share of the contaminants that 
are present in the air we breathe and in the 
water we drink and use. 

When President Jchnson signed the Water 
Quality Act of 1965, he warned: 

“No one has a right to use America’s rivers 
and America’s waterways that belong to all 
the people as a sewer. The banks of a river 
may belong to one man or one industry or 
one state, but the waters which flow between 
those banks should belong to all the people.” 

And in his message to Congress in Janu- 
ary of this year, he noted that the air pollu- 
tion problem is rapidly worsening, 
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“We are not even controlling today's level 
of pollution. Ten years from now, when in- 
dustrial production and waste disposal have 
increased, and the number of automobiles 
on our streets and highways exceeds 110 
million, we shall have lost the battle for 
clean air—unless we strengthen our regula- 
tory and research efforts now.” 

The Public Health Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
cites the following industries as major pol- 
lutants: pulp and paper mills; petroleum 
refineries; smelters; inorganic chemical man- 
ufacturers such as fertilizer plants; and or- 
ganic chemical manufacturers such as pro- 
ducers of synthetic rubber. It estimates 
that, each year, these industries discharge 
into the atmosphere 2 million tons of car- 
bon monoxide; 9 million tons of sulfur ox- 
ides; 2 million tons of nitrogen oxides; 4 
million tons of hydrocarbons; 6 million tons 
of particulate matter. This is simply im- 
proper management of wastes, using the at- 
mosphere as a falsely cheap way of disposing 
of byproducts and unwanted material. 

Today, some 90 million motor vehicles are 
part and parcel of our daily life in the 
United States. Yet, while we enjoy the many 
benefits which personal transportation 
brings, let us not forget that motor vehicles 
are one of our principal air polluters. They 
are the chief source of carbon monoxide, and 
they are the producers of photochemical 
smog, the effects of which have been felt in 
congested urban areas throughout our land. 

Any plume of smoke heralds atmospheric 
contamination. To run our growing indus- 
tries, and for the conveniences in our homes 
we need electricity. About 95% of the en- 
ergy is generated by burning coal and oil 
fossil fuels which contain elemental sulfur 
as an impurity. When these fuels are 
burned, the sulfur is changed into sulfur 
oxides, one of the potentially serious health 
hazards in contaminated air. 

On the other hand, coal is one of our most 
important natural resources. Last summer, 
during hearings held by the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, it was stated 
that coal production accounts for the em- 
ployment of 128,000 men and contributes $2.5 
billion to the national economy. It is eco- 
nomical to heat with coal—especially large 
buildings, industrial plants, schools and other 
public installations. The better source of 
action to take, therefore, might be to im- 
prove the control of soot, smoke, and sulfur 
oxides. Devices now available can substan- 
tially control unburned carbon particles, fly 
ash, and cement plant dusts. However, more 
imaginative ways must be found to remove 
sulfur from the coal or to extract sulfur gases 
from the combustion products. 

Advocates of higher smoke stacks claim to 
have found a solution to much of our pollu- 
tion problem. However, particles distributed 
high in the atmosphere may significantly 
change the weather. 

Emissions from high stacks are joined by 
other sources of air pollution at high alti- 
tudes. Rocket exhausts and jet aircraft also 
introduce contaminants. When our super- 
sonic transports start to operate at 70,000 
feet, air pollution will extend to the fringes 
of the atmosphere. 

In 1948, during a period of intense air pol- 
lution, 20 persons died and 5,900 persons be- 
came ill in Donora, Pennsylvania. Last 

ving marked the second instance of 
severe pollution in the New York metropoli- 
tan area. Polluted air laden with particles 
from sources in neighboring states as well as 
large facilities used by this large urban com- 
plex caused an estimated premature death 
of 80 persons and caused untold misery to 
sufferers of chronic respiratory diseases. 

While it is difficult to prove that air pollu- 
tion is the cause of death, there is over- 
whelming evidence of its harmful effects on 
human health. 

According to reports from the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, the com- 
mon cold, other upper respiratory tract in- 
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fections, and chronic bronchitis occur more 
frequently, and are more severe, in highly 
polluted areas. Pulmonary emphysema, a 
progressive deterioration of the air sacs in 
the lungs, which gradually diminishes the 
ability of the lungs to transfer oxygen to 
the bloodstream and carbon dioxide from it, 
today is the fastest growing cause of death. 
Bronchial asthma is aggravated by air pollu- 
tion. Contaminated air is suspected to be 
a cause of lung cancer, since evidence shows 
that its rate is higher in cities than in rural 
areas, and higher in larger cities than in 
smaller ones. 

Municipal and industrial wastes exceed all 
other sources of water pollution. The sew- 
age load in an urban area of 1 million peo- 
ple is 500,000 tons per day, or one half ton 
per person. This misuse of water as an ap- 
parently free transport medium for wastes 
is now recognized to be at the heart of our 
pollution problem. 

If we were to do nothing about such con- 
tamination, our streams, lakes and estuaries 
would all be open sewers within a few years. 
Many of our larger river basins are close to 
that state today. 

Just today a meeting was called in New 
Jersey by a large business utility seeking to 
build a new atomic powered electric plant, 
which would use large amounts of water from 
the Delaware River. After using the water 
it would be discharged back into the river 
a few miles above the river intake for the 
Philadelphia public water system. 

Now obviously this is a matter of some con- 
cern to my constitutents and myself for this 
could be a direct inflagrant threat to the 
health of my own community. And we are 
talking about health every step of the way 
when we talk about either water or air 
pollution, 

Next to health, cost is a most important 
factor. How expensive is it for us not to 
control pollution? If we do not install 
efficient furnaces, be it in our homes, indus- 
try, or municipalities, billions of dollars can 
literally go up in smoke due to incomplete 
combustion. If we do not insist on proper 
maintenance and better fuel compounds for 
our cars and trucks, we add further to these 
unnecessary costs, And what of our in- 
creased cleaning bills, our mounting bills for 
home maintenance and replacement of equip- 
ment which has become corroded and un- 
usable before it could be depreciated? 

An extensive water purification program is 
a costly project for industry and the tax- 
payer alike. But it is not necessary to buy 
purifying equipment for downstream use if 
water pollution is decreased at the source—a 
much less expensive procedure. 

Pollution is a problem common to us all. 
It cannot be tackled by a single organiza- 
tion, group or government. The informed 
citizen and the informed government official 
whom he elects together must share this 
responsibility. 

Also the time has come for private industry 
to assume greater responsibility for solving 
some of our pollution problems. Several 
firms already have made an outstanding 
effort. Several responsible leaders in indus- 
try have recognized the need for business, 
small and large, to contribute its share to- 
ward improving the air and water. 

In February 1966, the New York Times re- 
ported on an outstanding joint effort made 
by the residents and industry in the Pitts- 
burgh area to reduct air and water pollution. 
The payment for the two programs, each a 
multimillion dollar operation, was being 
made through taxation, water consumption 
assessments, etc. Since it was recognized 
that pollution was an area-wide problem, the 
system was being expanded to include not 
only Pittsburgh and Allegheny County but 
adjoining counties as well. 

While homeowners were switching to 
smokeless fuels individual industrial plants 
were investing heavily in special abatement 
equipment. Many engineering, designing, 
construction and research firms shared in 
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the cost of installing new abatement tech- 
nology. This program is now well underway 
and is expected to continue to expand. 

Other industries throughout the land have 
instituted their own pollution abatement 
programs. According to M. A. Wright, pres- 
ident of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
some of the industries with the most diffi- 
cult pollution problems have spent millions 
of dollars over the past 10 years to purchase, 
install, and operate pollution abatement 
equipment, and are making strides toward 
improved waste management which is the 
essential key to avoiding pollution. 

A role for labor has been suggested by 
Vincent J. Murphy, president of the New 
Jersey AFL-CIO. He recently announced 
that the 500,000 members of his union would 
be used as watchdogs in the fight against 
air and water pollution, by policing the 
plants where they work to ensure that em- 
ployers comply with anti-pollution regula- 
tions. 

While State and local governments are 
fundamentally responsible for their air pol- 
lution problems, the Federal government is 
ready to provide leadership and support. To 
this end, the Clean Air Act was enacted in 
1963, designed to provide an opportunity for 
State and local governments to join the Fed- 
eral government in a nationwide attack on 
air pollution. Subsequent amendments es- 
tablished control standards for motor vehicle 
pollution and for maintenance of effective 
air pollution control programs, supplement- 
ing the authority for awarding grants to pro- 
mote the establishment, development or im- 
provement of such programs. Moreover, the 
1966 amendment authorized an appropria- 
tion of $46 million for the 1967 fiscal year, 
and $66 and $74 millions respectively for the 
two subsequent years. 

The three principal measures embodied in 
proposed legislation this year to complement 
what has already been done, should, I believe, 
go far in attacking the problem vigorously: 
1. realistic air quality standards established 
and enforced by Federal and State agencies; 
2. grants for further research and develop- 
ment in both Federal and private labora- 
tories; 3. economic incentives to industry for 
the construction, operation and maintenance 
of abatement facilities. 

However, whether pollution control is 
achieved through industrial responsibility or 
government regulations, the money can 
come from only one source, the citizen. In 
the long run, the public must pay the bill, 
whether through increased taxes, lower 
dividends or profits, or higher price tags. 
For example, it is estimated that municipal 
sewage treatment plant installations alone 
could easily cost $20 billion over the next 
few years. Are we ready to follow through 
on a program that will cost hundreds of dol- 
lars per person? It is discussions such as 
these that will furnish information for re- 
sponsible decisions by the public and awaken 
our citizens to the need for urgent action. 
I urge you to give this problem the imme- 
diate attention it deserves, and to take a 
part in solving it soon. 

I say “take a part in solving it“ because you 
more than most people—by nature of your 
work—are well aware of the dangers of pol- 
lution. To a large extent you and the work- 
ers you represent may even be in a position of 
greater contamination than most people. 
And where the health of the community, the 
health of the nation, and the health of you 
and your own family are concerned you must 
join the fight, even help lead the fight, for 
none of us can afford not to find new solu- 
tions to pollution. Thank you. 


THE NAVY SUPPLY CORPS SCHOOL 
Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week I had the opportunity to visit an 
exceptionally impressive and unique 
Navy activity in Athens, Ga.; the Navy 
Supply Corps School. 

The occasion for this visit to the con- 
gressional district of my great friend 
and able colleague, Bon STEPHENS, was to 
attend and participate in graduation 
ceremonies and events held on March 8 
and 9. 

On my own personal observation, the 
Navy Supply Corps School which oper- 
ates under the direction and control of 
Adm. B. J. Semmes, Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, must be ranked as an outstand- 
ing national asset. I was impressed by 
the highly selected staff, the fine facili- 
ties, and most of all by the officer stu- 
dents themselves. Meeting the faculty 
and visiting classes in session gave me 
an insight into the hard-hitting, inten- 
sive academic program of instruction 
which is preparing fine young naval offi- 
cers for the demanding duties of Supply 
Corps officers at sea and equipping them 
to perform with credit to themselves, the 
Corps, the Navy, and their country. 

The Navy Supply Corps School is a 
dynamic, continuing tribute to the wis- 
dom and foresight of our good friend 
and my former chairman, the incom- 
parable Carl Vinson. He was responsi- 
ble for the establishment of the Navy 
Supply Corps School in Athens in 1953. 
It is doing a wonderful work for the 
Supply Corps, which is now so ably led 
by Adm. H. J. Goldberg. 

Under the command of Capt. Stuart H. 
Smith, the Navy Supply Corps School 
is an officer school to which newly com- 
missioned ensigns come from colleges 
across the country and from the Naval 
Academy. These naval officers are 
taught in 26 weeks how to perform logis- 
tics management functions in the Navy. 
The training methods at Athens are a 
unique combination of case system stud- 
ies, programed learning techniques, and 
the more traditional lecture-discussion 
classroom sessions. Emphasis is on real 
life situations. Every new officer student 
assumes the identity of Ensign William 
B. Ellis in “U.S.S. Duarte,” a mythical 
destroyer operating in the Pacific Fleet. 
All through the course he lives“ this 
entity as he provisions his ship, pays the 
crew, operates the storerooms, manages 
the computer center, sends messages for 
emergency resupply, and, most impor- 
tant, he learns to be an effective leader 
of men. 

I found the enthusiasm and dedication 
of these fine officers and their delightful 
young wives—55 percent are married—to 
be highly contagious. Both the officers 
and their wives are standouts. I had not 
previously realized how carefully 
screened these young officers are to get 
to Athens in the first place—their apti- 
tude tests show them ranking within the 
top 6 percent of college seniors nation- 
wide, 23 percent of them hold postgrad- 
uate degrees when they arrive. They 
already are front runners. 
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I was surprised to find that about 15 
percent of the officers preparing at 
Athens to undertake Supply Corps du- 
ties are warrant officers. These are 
head and shoulders types who have so 
excelled as enlisted personnel that they, 
too, have qualified through a very care- 
ful, highly selective screening process for 
the Athens opportunity. A few warrant 
Officers are phased into each company, 
which totals about 30 officers. They 
take the same, 26 weeks, basic qualifying 
course as the recent college graduates. 
Because they are exceptional people, 
these warrant officers not only hold their 
own, they in fact, contribute a great deal 
to the course by calling upon their own 
practical experiences. I am told that 
regularly, they graduate in the upper 
half of their class. And just 3 months 
ago a warrant officer, for the first time, 
stood number one in the graduating 
class. 

During my visit to Athens I also met 
many of the fine citizens of the com- 
munity. Community support for, en- 
thusiasm for, if you will, the local Navy 
program is tremendous. Athens is the 
home of the University of Georgia and 
enjoys from this a cultural enrichment 
which adds to its classical southern tra- 
ditions and hospitality. The Navy/com- 
munity give and take which I observed 
bespeaks mutual respect and high re- 
gard in the Athens area for our Navy. 
These fine citizens understand and back 
up the Nation’s need for a strong Navy. 
I learned, too, that the naval officers and 
their wives are truly members of the Ath- 
ens community—active in local church, 
school, and civic work. 

The Navy Supply Corps School has an 
average officer student load of about 450 
and it has a staff of about 55 officers, 90 
enlisted personnel and 80 civilians. It 
receives 60 to 90 new officer students 
each month. About 6 months later ap- 
proximately 90 percent of these go right 
to sea and the remainder go to fleet sup- 
port assignments overseas. 

I compliment the Navy, and particu- 
larly Admiral Semmes, Admiral Gold- 
berg, and Captain Smith for the splendid 
accomplishments of the Navy Supply 
Corps School, and I am pleased that I 
had the privilege to personally observe 
it at work in the interest of our national 
defense. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hagan (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), for today, March 
16, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the house, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. SurlL wax, today for 15 minutes; 
and to revise and extend and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Denney, for 10 minutes, on Mon- 
day, March 20; to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
Wotrr), for 60 minutes, on Monday, 
March 20, 1967; to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Worrr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. ULLMAN. 

Mr. St. Once in two instances. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, March 20, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


535. A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the act of August 28, 1950, 
enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to 
furnish upon a reimbursable basis, certain 
inspection services involving overtime work; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

536. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend section 301 of title III of 
the act of August 14, 1946, relating to the 
establishment by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of a national advisory committee to 
provide for annual meetings of such com- 
mittee; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

537. A letter from the Under Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting the 
1966 Soll Bank Conservation Reserve Annual 
Report, pursuant to the provisions of 70 
Stat. 194; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

538. A letter from the Director, Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command, Department 
of the Navy, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port indicating those military construction 
contracts awarded on other than a competi- 
tive basis, covering the period July 1, to 
December 31, 1966, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 89-568; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

539. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize adjustments in the 
amount of outstanding silver certificates, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

540. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Fed- 
eral Voting Assistance Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 
584); to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

541. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the results of studies 
on the feasibility of developing the water re- 
sources of that portion of the drainage areas 
of the Salt Fork and Prairie Dog Town Fork 
of the Red River lying in the State of Texas 
for municipal and industrial water and for 
other purposes, pursuant to the provisions of 
73 Stat. 383; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

542. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on backlog of pending ap- 
Plications and hearing cases in the Com- 
mission as of January 31, 1967, pursuant to 
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the provisions of section 5(e) of the Com- 
munications Act as amended July 16, 1952, 
by Public Law 554; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

543. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing the beneficiaries third preference and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

544. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend section 620, 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of a higher proportion of hospital 
costs in establishing amounts payable for 
nursing home care of certain veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

545. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to authorize charges for 
certain forms and services; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

546. A letter from the Commissioners, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Government of the District of 
Columbia, for fiscal year 1966; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

547. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 1310 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1952, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2536. A bill to termi- 
nate the Indian Claims Commission, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
132). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 7326. A bill to repeal the authority 
for the current wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams and to authorize programs that will 
permit the market system to work more ef- 
fectively for wheat and feed grains and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H. R. 7327. A bill to reduce crime and im- 
prove criminal procedures in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 7328. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax incen- 
tives for the rehabilitation of rental housing 
for low-income families; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 7329. A bill to provide for the popular 
election of the Governor of Guam, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7330. A bill to provide for the popular 
election of the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 7331. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of the National Bureau of Standards to 
authorize a fire research and safety program, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 
By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.R. 7332. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of con- 
structing or otherwise providing facilities 
for the control of water or air pollution, and 
to permit the amortization of such cost with- 
in a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 7333. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery at Fort Custer, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 7334. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 7335. A bill to authorize the granting 
of oil, gas, and other hydrocarbon substances, 
and all rights in connection therewith and 
pertaining thereto, to certain homestead 
patentees who were wrongfully deprived of 
such property and rights; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7336. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7337. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7338. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide that the 
labor certification requirements shall not 
apply to immigrants entitled to a preference 
under section 203 (a) (6), relating to certain 
immigrants capable of performing skilled 
or unskilled labor not of a temporary or sea- 
sonal nature; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 7339. A bill to establish a National 
Institute of Criminal Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7340. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7341. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 7342. A bill to authorize the promo- 
tion of certain retired officers of the Navy and 
the Marine Corps who were retired for phys- 
ical disability; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 7343. A bill to amend the cropland 
adjustment program established pursuant to 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 to pro- 
vide for priority participation by persons in- 
ducted or recalled into active duty with the 
armed services of the United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 7344. A bill relating to crime and 
criminal procedure in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 7345. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of a judgment against the United States 
recovered by the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of Indians of the Flathead 
Reservation in Montana; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7346. A bill to establish a basic work- 
week of 35 hours for Government employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 7347. A bill to amend section 22(g) of 
the Federal Reserve Act relating to loans to 
executive officers by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, and to amend the 
Federal Credit Union Act to modify the loan 
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provisions relating to directors, members of 
the supervisory committee, and members of 
the credit committee of Federal credit un- 
ions; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 7348. A bill to prohibit any State from 
levying income taxes on nonresidents of the 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 7349. A bill to provide for the inscrip- 
tion in the courtroom in the U.S. Supreme 
Court Building of the phrase “In God We 
Trust”; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 7350. A bill relating to the carryover 
of net operating losses of certain railroad 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 7351. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for better control of 
the interstate traffic in firearms; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7352. A bill to establish a National In- 
stitute of Criminal Justice; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7353. A bill to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence of 
crime, to increase the effectiveness, fairness, 
and coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems at all levels of gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7354. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide an increase in bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance system, to provide benefits for 
additional categories of individuals, to pro- 
vide health insurance to the disabled, to im- 
prove the public assistance program and pro- 
grams relating to the welfare and health of 
children, to revise the income tax treatment 
of the aged, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 7355. A bill to equalize the retirement 
benefits for officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force and the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia who are re- 
tired for permanent total disability; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 7356. A bill to provide that the widow 
of a retired officer or member of the Metro- 
politan Police Department or the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia who 
married such officer or member after his re- 
tirement may qualify for survivor benefits; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 7357. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for low income families by pro- 
viding Federal guarantees for certain obli- 
gations issued by local housing agencies; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7358. A bill to amend section 115 of 
the Housing Act of 1949 relating to rehabili- 
tation grants for individuals and families, 
and to authorize financial assistance for the 
rehabilitation of substandard residential 
properties, acquired by localities as the re- 
sult of code enforcement activities or other- 
wise, in order to assist in the provision of 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing for low- 
or moderate-income persons; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 7359. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduc- 
tion up to $100 for political contributions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7360. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 7361. A bill to establish a National 
Institute of Criminal Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 7362. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire certain properties 
within the Colonial National Historical Park, 
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in Yorktown, Va., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7363. A bill to amend section 8 (b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, with respect to strike at the sites 
of construction projects; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7364. A bill to repeal section 14(b) of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 705(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 and to amend the first proviso of sec- 
tion 8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 7365. A bill to amend section 212(a) 
(14) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 7366. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 7367. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7368. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7369. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on paper industries machinery; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7370. A bill to restore the investment 
credit and the allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

HR. 7871. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to permit a 
reduction in institution contributions to stu- 
dent loan funds on account of expenditures 
in administering the program; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (by request) : 

H.R. 7372. A bill to repeal and amend cer- 
tain statutes fixing or prohibiting the collec- 
tion of fees for certain services under the 
navigation laws; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 7873. A bill to authorize the retire- 
ment under the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
without reduction in annuity and regard- 
less of age, of employees who have completed 
30 years of service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 7374. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance for veterans of service 
after January 31, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, HENDERSON: 

H.R. 7875. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to require the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to observe the requirements of the 
Service Contract Act of 1965 in the renewal 
of contracts for the transportation of mail 
under section 6416 of such title, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 7376. A bill to prohibit any State from 
levying income taxes on nonresidents of the 
State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7877. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to extend to persons 
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who served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States on or after August 5, 1964, the 
date of the Gulf of Tonkin incident, the 
same range of veterans’ benefits heretofore 
provided veterans of other wars, and to in- 
crease the maximum coverage under, and 
otherwise liberalize the provisions of, the 
servicemen's group life insurance program; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 7378. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide a 20-percent, across-the- 
board increase in old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits with subsequent 
cost-of-living increases, to liberalize the re- 
tirement test, to provide benefits for certain 
additional categories of individuals, to pro- 
vide health insurance to the disabled, to 
improve the health insurance benefits pro- 
gram, to assist the States in establishing 
more adequate general assistance programs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 7979. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 7380, A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7381. A bill to provide additional au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Interior for 
land acquisition in the Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Area; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7382. A bill to establish a nationwide 
system of trails, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 7383, A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H.R. 7384. A bill to provide comprehensive 
rules dealing with interrogation which will 
fully protect the rights and interest of society 
and the criminally accused; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 7385. A bill to raise the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to the status of an executive 
department of the Government to be known 
as the Department of Veterans’ Affairs; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 7386. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to permit veterans to 
determine how certain drugs and medicines 
will be supplied to them; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 7387. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 7388. A bill to restore the investment 
credit and the allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7389. A bill to amend section 535 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the accumulated earnings credit; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 7390. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to estab- 
lish a rural electrification loan account, to 
provide for an insured loan program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 7391. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to es- 
tablish a rural electrification loan account, 
to provide for an insured loan program, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 7392. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to estab- 
lish a rural electrification loan account, to 
provide for an insured loan program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 7393. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to estab- 
lish a rural electrification loan account, to 
provide for an insured loan program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 7394. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion, or manufacture for introduction, into 
interstate commerce of master keys for motor 
vehicles, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 7395. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 7396. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to eliminate economic 
need as an eligibility requirement for any 
vocational rehabilitation service; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 7397. A bill relating to rates of post- 
age on certain matter for blind and other 
handicapped persons, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 7398. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment of the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 7399. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 7400. A bill to designate lock and dam 
No. 14 on the Arkansas River as the W. D. 
Mayo lock and dam; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7401. A bill to amend the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 7402. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for 
coverage for hospital insurance benefits for 
the aged for certain State and local employ- 
ees whose services are not otherwise covered 
by the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 7403. A bill to provide a program of 
Federal assistance to elementary schools 
throughout the Nation to improve educa- 
tional opportunities through provision for 
the services of highly skilled personnel and 
to provide a program of Federal assistance 
for the training of such elementary school 
personnel in the institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and for other educational purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

ELR. 7404. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 7405. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the restric- 
tions presently imposed on the benefit rights 
of an adopted child in cases where the adop- 
tion occurs after the insured individual is 
entitled to old-age or disability insurance 
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benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 7406. A bill to authorize the furnish- 
ing of subsistence and quarters or per diem 
allowance to employees of the Corps of Engi- 
neers engaged in floating plant operations; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 7407. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of limited preference in employment as 
officers or seamen aboard vessels of the 
United States to certain persons who served 
as officers and seamen aboard merchant 
vessels of the United States during World 
War U and the Korean conflict; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 7408. A bill to amend title 39, United 
State Code, to improve the contracting au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to con- 
tract for the transportation of mail, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H. R. 7409. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance for veterans of service 
after January 31, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 7410. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R.7411. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 7412. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to improve the contracting au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to contract 
for the transportation of mail, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 7413. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 7414. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GRAY (by request) : 

H.R. 7415. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion, transfer, conveyance, lease, and im- 
provement of, and construction on, certain 
property in the District of Columbia for use 
as a headquarters site for the Organization 
of American States, as sites for governments 
of foreign countries, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 7416. A bill to make certain expendi- 
tures by the city of Lumberton, N.C., eligible 
as local grants-in-aid for purposes of title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request) : 

H.R. 7417. A bill to prescribe administra- 
tive procedures for the District of Columbia 
government; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H. R. 7418. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
& spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7419. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments 
shall not be included as income for the pur- 
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pose of determining eligibility for a pension 
under title 38; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 7420. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 7421. A bill to authorize improvement 
of Perdido Pass Channel, Ala., in the inter- 
est of navigation and allied purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 7422. A bill to reduce crime and im- 
prove criminal procedures in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.J. Res. 442. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H. J. Res. 443. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the power of the Supreme 
Court to declare any provision of law un- 
constitutional; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana: 

H. J. Res. 444. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. J. Res. 445. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.J. Res. 446. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the 7-day period 
August 13-19, 1967, as Willing Water Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. Con. Res. 287. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the United Nations sanctions against 
Rhodesia; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H. Res. 395. Resolution establishing a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. Res. 396. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

H. Res. 397. Resolution to provide allow- 
ances based on living costs and conditions of 
environment for employees in the district 
offices of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico whose districts are situated 
outside the continental United States or in 
Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

68. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska, relative to 
the construction and paving of highways, 
and relating to the name of the halibut; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

69. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to the enact- 
ment of legislation returning to the various 
States a portion of the Federal taxes col- 
lected from the States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

70. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana, relative to a study of 
the marketing of meat by chain food stores 
to determine whether there is collusion in 
fixing prices; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

71. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, relative to legis- 
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lation necessary to the creation and estab- 
lishment of certain subimpoundments adja- 
cent to the Missouri River Basin reservoirs 
located in the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as DRONS: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO 

H.R. 7423. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
Andrianopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 7424. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
Kyriacopoulos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R, 7425. A bill for the relief of Norma 
Delores Pitter; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dictary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 7426. A bill for the relief of Robert 
N. Lewis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 7427. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Kolometroutsis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7428. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gloria Monica Mendes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 7429. A bill for the relief of Charles F. 

Leahy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 7430. A bill for the relief of Khider 

Elias Yousif; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 7431. A bill for the relief of Barney 
Elrod Construction Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7432. A bill for the relief of William 
Tsarouchis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 7433. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of one rheogoniometer for the use of 
the University of Oregon Medical School, 
Portland, Oreg.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 7434. A bill for the relief of Alfred E. 

Berger; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 7435. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Sagriotou; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 7436. A bill for the relief of Veronica 
Canos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7437. A bill for the relief of Gloria 
Casumpang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7438. A bill for the relief of Cary M. 

Ogawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 7439, A bill for the relief of Bogdan 

Kopania; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 7440. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Theodore Leon Mercer, deceased; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 7441, A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Bofantino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 7442. A bill for the relief of Luisita 
Bonoan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 7443. A bill for the relief of Virgilio A. 
Arango, doctor of medicine; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 7444. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Ray S. Molen, U.S. Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 7445. A bill for the relief of Moktar 

Kourda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, Marcu 16, 1967 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 9 o’clock a.m., and was called to order 
by the Acting President pro tempore. 

Rev. John R. Esaias, Jr., minister, 
Oxon Hill Methodist Church, Oxon Hill, 
Md., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, Thou hast 
set us in the midst of the perplexities of 
a changing social order. Give us the 
courage and ability to set our own house 
in order. 

Our Nation-has grown proud of its 
affluence. We boast of our industrial 
and agricultural productivity. Help us 
to see the perils of prosperity. “Ad- 
versity has slain its thousands, but 
prosperity has slain its tens of thou- 
sands.” Realizing this may we look out 
with compassion upon the hungry and 
needy nations of the world and share 
with them our abundance to save our 
own souls. We see ourselves as Dives in 
our Lord’s parable and the needy na- 
tions as Lazarus. We sense the great 
gulf between us. May Thy divine prov- 
idence enable us to bridge this gulf by 
a great outpouring of our resources that 
will make all our previous efforts pale 
into insignificance. 

Let Thy judgment fall on those who 
do as the prophet of old said, “Make evil 
their good and good their evil.” May 
Jesus Christ come to cleanse the temple 
of our minds of their evil motives. We 
Seel, to repent of our misdoings and be 
reconciled to Thy eternal goodness re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 15, 1967, was dispensed with. 


NOMINATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar be considered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations to the Federal Farm 
Credit Board. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
Mons are considered and confirmed en 

loc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
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ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the distinguished majority 
leader. 


TRIBUTE TO REAR ADM. HOWARD 
A. YEAGER 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
Saturday I was shocked to learn of the 
tragic death of Rear Adm. Howard A. 
Yeager, commandant of the 9th Naval 
District. 

Admiral Yeager was born and reared 
in my home State of Kansas, and was a 
personal friend of mine. He had an 
outstanding military career and a record 
that brought him national and inter- 
national acclaim, 

Admiral Yeager, a veteran of 44 years 
with the Navy, gave the signal which 
launched the invasion of France on D- 
day. He was executive offcer of the 
U.S. S. Nevada at the time. 

Recognized as one of the Navy’s top 
experts in amphibious operations, he 
held three major commands in that field. 
The most recent was as commander of 
amphibious forces in the Pacific. 

Admiral Yeager was commander of a 
destroyer squadron which bombarded 
Wonsan, North Korea, during hostilities 
there and also was responsible for land- 
ing American Marines on the shores of 
Lebanon in July 1958. 

At the time of his death, he was just 
completing his assignment as comman- 
dant of the 9th Naval District, the Na- 
tion’s largest, and was to have retired on 
April 1 and become assistant to Joseph 
Wright, president of Zenith Radio Corp. 

It was only a week ago that Illinois 
Gov. Otto Kerner proclaimed March 31 
as Admiral Yeager Day and made him an 
honorary citizen of Illinois. Political, 
civic, business, and religious leaders of 
the Chicago area had planned a farewell 
tribute to the career officer on his re- 
tirement. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Jean, 
deughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Bailey of 
Salina, Kans. Roy Bailey was for many 
years editor of the Salina Journal. His 
stepmother, Mrs. Mabel Yeager, lives in 
Topeka, Kans. 

Admiral Yeager will be greatly missed 
by his many friends and associates. 

He will be buried this afternoon at 
Annapolis with full military honors. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I had the opportunity to hear 
the testimony on the part of the propo- 
nents and opponents of the Consular 
Convention. We heard testimony from 
a number of witnesses in both open and 
executive sessions. 

Based on the testimony taken, I am 
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convinced there is much misunderstand- 
ing about the effect of the treaty among 
both the opponents and supporters of 
ratification. 

This treaty was sought by Washington 
primarily to give the American Embassy 
in Moscow a better legal basis for pro- 
tecting the large number of American 
tourists who travel in Russia. This 
treaty would secure rights for our Ameri- 
cans in the Soviet Union which they do 
not now have. 

Under present Soviet law, Soviet citi- 
zens and foreigners alike can be held 
incommunicado for 9 months or more 
during investigation of a criminal charge. 

The Consular Convention contains 
major concessions by the U.S.S.R. It 
specifies that U.S. officials will be noti- 
fied immediately—within 1 to 3 days— 
when an American citizen is arrested or 
detained in the U.S. S. R., and it stipulates 
that these officials will have rights of 
visitation without delay—within 2 to 4 
days—and on a continuing basis there- 
after. 

Ever-increasing numbers of Americans 
travel to the Soviet Union, and the num- 
ber which encounters difficulties rise pro- 
portionately. Between 1962 and 1966, 
the number of Americans traveling to 
the U.S.S.R. rose by 50 percent to 18,000, 
while the number of Soviet travelers re- 
mained static, about 900 per year. 

Since the convention was signed in 
1964, more than 20 arrests or detentions 
of American citizens in the U.S.S.R. have 
come to our attention. In none of these 
cases have we been notified of the inci- 
dent or allowed to visit the American 
within a reasonable period and certainly 
not within the time limits specified in 
this treaty. 

Meanwhile, our own constitutional 
system and democratic society auto- 
matically provide Soviet travelers here 
with protections similar to those our 
travelers would obtain from the con- 
vention. 

Without the protection of such an 
agreement, Americans have frequently 
been isolated in Soviet prisons for long 
periods and kept from contact with 
American Embassy consular officers. 

No formal proposals or plans are pend- 
ing for the opening of separate con- 
sular offices of either country in the 
other. If at a later date it is decided to 
be appropriate to open one outside the 
respective capitals, it would be the sub- 
ject of careful negotiation on a strict 
quid pro quo basis. Such an office 
would probably involve 10 to 15 Amer- 
icans in the Soviet Union, with the So- 
viets permitted to send the same number 
here. 

In accordance with Secretary Rusk's 
statement before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, we would plan to consult 
that body and the State and local of- 
ficials of the community to be affected, 
before concluding such an agreement. 

Although, as noted, such an arrange- 
ment would be reciprocal, the fact that 
the Soviet society is a closed one while 
the United States is open, and the fact 
that the U.S. citizens needing service 
and protection when traveling in the So- 
viet Union far outnumber Soviet citizens 
with like needs in the United States, in- 
dicate that the balance of advantage 
would be on our side. 
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The opening of one Soviet consulate in 
the United States would not materially 
affect our internal security. The num- 
ber of Soviet citizens now enjoying im- 
munity, 452, would be increased by only 
ten or fifteen persons. We have the 
right under the treaty to screen the per- 
sonnel of such an office before agreeing 
to their assignment. 

We are also authorized by the treaty 
to prevent them from travelling to sen- 
sitive areas in the country and to expel 
them if they prove to be undesirable. 
We could close a Soviet consulate in the 
United States whenever we wished, and 
we could cancel the Consular Conven- 
tion on 6 months’ notice. Both Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Clark and FBI 
Director Hoover have stated that 10 to 
15 additional Soviet officials in this coun- 
try would not place an undue burden on 
their organizations. 

I believe that ratification of the United 
States-U.S.S.R. Consular Convention is 
clearly in the national interest and, on 
balance, more valuable to the United 
States than to the Soviet Union. This 
convention is part of our balanced strat- 
egy for peace aimed at limiting the areas 
of disagreement in our relations with the 
U. S. S. R. while we are resisting Commu- 
nist aggression wherever it occurs. 

It is for the above reasons that I shall 
vote for ratification. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the pending business which will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
consular convention between the United 
States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, together with 
a protocol relating thereto, signed at 
Moscow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D., 88th 
Cong., second sess.). 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the convention. 


MARCH 16—SAD ANNIVERSARY 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS—XL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day is a human rights anniversary of 
sorts. Although it is hardly an occasion 
for celebration in this Chamber. For on 
June 16, 1949, President Truman sent 
to the Senate for its advice and consent— 
the Convention on Genocide. Seventeen 
years and 9 months ago today the Presi- 
dent of the United States wrote in sub- 
mitting this convention: 

America has long been a symbol of free- 
dom and democratic progress to peoples less 
favored than we have been. 


There is no need here for a lengthy 
narrative on why the Senate has failed 
to act. Let it simply be noted that for 
213 months the Senate has had other 
treaties to consider, treaties on shrimp, 
tuna, halibut, driver’s licenses, automo- 
biles, commercial samples, and yet the 
Senate has not been able to find a few 
hours of debate to set aside for a con- 
vention—already ratified by 70 other 
nations—protecting the most cherished 
and most fundamental human right: 
the right to live. 
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Human rights are not something new 
in the U.S. diplomatic history. 

The United States did not fail to in- 
tervene in behalf of oppressed religious 
minorities in Morocco in 1863. The U.S. 
responded to similar oppression in Ro- 
mania in 1872 and in Poland in 1919. 

Who can deny the strong commit- 
ment to human rights of President Taft, 
in 1911, when he abrogated a trade treaty 
with czarist Russia because of that re- 
gime’s persecution of Russian Jews? 

Every American can recall vividly the 
dedication of Woodrow Wilson to the 
cause of human rights as that great 
president fought with his every resource 
for a just peace our national commit- 
ment to human rights for all men has 
been emphasized by American presi- 
dents and backed up by the American 
people. 

The Senate should no longer turn 
America’s back on this proud tradition 
of deep and active commitment, to uni- 
versal human rights. This Senate must 
reaffirm that tradition by ratifying the 
convention on genocide, now. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the growing importance of 
consumer affairs, a biweekly newsletter 
was recently started to report on devel- 
opments in consumer legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a portion of he newsletter’s 
coverage on the truth-in-lending bill 
and an article on the prospects for the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From U.S. Consumer] 


BATTLE Looms IN SENATE OVER TRUTH IN 
LENDING 
(By Arthur E. Rowse) 
Marcu 22, 1967. 

Dear Consumer: At long last, the “Truth- 
in-Lending” Bill has a good chance of pas- 
sage after being piloted unsuccessfully for 
many years by Paul Douglas. The improved 
prospects are due chiefly to the President's 
strong support for disclosure of the annual 
interest rate to borrowers—a point missing 
from his Message last year—and changed 
lineups on several key committees handling 
the bill. Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) 
whose bill the President endorsed, has an- 
nounced hearings will begin April 13. 

WasHINGTON.—Should firms that lend 
money be compelled by Federal law to re- 
veal the true interest rate to borrowers? 

For many years, a Truth-in-Lending“ Bill 
that would require this was championed in 
the Senate by Paul H. Douglas (D-Il.) but 
it never got out of committee. 

This year, ironically now that Douglas is 
no longer in the Senate, prospects for pas- 
sage have never been better. Both friends 
and foes of the measure are agreed that this 
may be the year of decision. 

The principal of full disclosure of terms 
in all types of loans has been steadily gain- 
ing attention—and support—in many places. 
A number of states are considering a Truth- 
in-Lending“ Law like the one passed in 
Massachusetts, the first state to adopt one, 
last year. And the Pentagon has ordered all 
firms lending money to military servicemen 
to disclose the true annual interest rate. 

But progress in the U.S. Senate has been 
blocked by a preponderance of opponents 
at the committee level, the failure of the 
White House to push previous versions of the 
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bill seriously and Douglas’ unwillingness to 
change any of the wording to suit critics. 

Assignment of the bill to the Subcommit- 
tee on Financial Institutions headed by 
Proxmire does not automatically assure a 
favorable report, because four of the nine 
members are clearly opposed, and two are 
undecided. But prospects are better than 
before. 

Firm opponents on the Subcommittee are 
John Sparkman (D-Ala.), Edward V. Long 
(D-Mo,), Wallace Bennett (R-Utah) and 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R-Iowa). Listed as 
favorable, besides Proxmire, are Gale McGee 
(D-Wyo.) and Edward W. Brooke (R- Mass.) 

The two considered on the fence are Ed- 
mund S. Muskie (D-Maine) and Thomas J. 
McIntyre (D-N.H.). Pressure on these two 
Senators is building up steadily. 

Senator Proxmire has set five days of 
hearings to begin April 13. If the legislation 
gets by the Subcommittee, it will go to the 
parent Senate Banking Committee. The full 
Committee is headed by Sparkman, an op- 
ponent of the Bill, but the Committee is 
expected to vote favorably. 

Chances for passage were greatly improved 
by the President’s strong endorsement of 
the bill in his recent Consumer Message. 
This was the first time a Truth-in-Lending“ 
bill was specifically approved by the White 
House. 

Proxmire also improved prospects by chang- 
ing some wording to allow lenders to state 
“approximate” annual rates. Retail mer- 
chants say it is impractical to determine 
exact interest rates for installment accounts 
because the rate depends on the date of 
payment. 

The Proxmire bill would make it possible, 
for example, for a retailer to state that his 
approximate annual credit charge is 18 per 
cent where the monthly charge is 1½ per 
cent. 

But now that the bill has been changed 
to allow this, some retail executives are still 
having second thoughts. J. G. Michaux, 
Washington representative for the Federated 
Department Stores, recently told a business 
conference here that there would be numer- 
ous cases where such a formula “would make 
retailers give the customer information which 
is neither clear nor honest.” 

If his viewpoint is any indication of the 
industry's position, opposition to the bill will 
continue to come from retail groups and 
lending institutions doing business with 
them. 

The Proxmire bill (S. 5) would require the 
lender to disclose two things: the total cost 
of credit in dollars and cents and the total 
cost expressed in an annual percentage rate. 
It would not set a ceiling on rates. 

The purpose, according to Proxmire, is to 
“give the American consumer a simple yard- 
stick to compare alternative sources of cred- 
it. It will permit him to shop effectively 
for the best credit buy. . . it will discourage 
lenders from charging truly exorbitant rates 
and it will strengthen competition in the 
credit industry.” 

He cited the numerous ways of stating cred- 
it charges and said that few people know 
the rate they are paying. He referred to a 
study of 800 families which showed that their 
average estimate of the interest rates they 
were paying was 8.3 per cent, compared to an 
actual rate of 23.2 per cent. 

For a handy booklet showing a simple way 
of figuring approximate annual interest rates, 
write for “Credit: Master or Servant,” en- 
closing 25 cents, to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, the 
time to be charged to both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
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ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 


GOOD WISHES FOR THE PRESIDENT 
ON THE EVE OF HIS MEETING IN 
GUAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, this weekend President John- 
son will journey to Guam to meet with 
his top military and civilian advisers on 
the Vietnam situation. 

The White House has made it clear 
that no one should expect any miracles 
to result from this meeting, no sensa- 
tional developments, and no quick set- 
tlements. 

I am sure that President Johnson can 
count upon the prayers and understand- 
ing of our people. They know that there 
is no easy answer quick solution to end 
this war. 

Moreover, I think that the President 
can leave for Guam with the assurance 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
American people and the Congress sup- 
port him in his consistent attempts to 
secure an honorable peace, and to fulfill 
America’s commitment to the freedom of 
the Vietnamese people. 

I am confident that my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle join me in wishing 
President Johnson Godspeed and a suc- 
cessful meeting that hopefully will find 
new ways to convince Hanoi to move 
oe the battlefield to the negotiating 

e. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RUSSELL 
LONG—SENATE MAJORITY WHIP 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, “as plain as an old shoe” is the 
way Richard Starnes, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, describes our able majority 
whip, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] in an article which was published 
in yesterday’s Washington Daily News. 

The article, which is entitled “Saga 
of the Son of Kingfish,” favors the reader 
with a brief glimpse of “one of the two 
score or so men in power- conscious 
Washington who really count,” a man 
of candor, who idealizes his father, a 
Senator before him. 

Millions of Americans knew about 
Huey P. Long, but many more millions 
have heard and will continue to hear 
of the son who daily cherishes his 
father’s memory. Senator RUSSELL 
Lone’s place in the Senate and in the 
service of his State looms large with 
promise, and we, who are his colleagues, 
know that he has the ability to fulfill 
that promise. 

Good natured, voluble, candid to a 
refreshing degree—these are but a few 
of the admirable traits of the man whose 
father and mother were Senators, whose 
uncles and cousins have been Governors 
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and Congressmen, and whose name will 
forever be a legend in the Creole State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on Wednesday, March 
15, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


No WHITE House GLEAM IN SENATOR'S 
EYES—SAGA OF THE SON OF KINGFISH 


(By Richard Starnes) 


With a little polishing, the saga of Rus- 
sell, son of Kingfish, would make a sure-fire 
widescreen epic, replete with melodrama, 
fierce filial loyalty, history, and, just pos- 
sibly, an authentic view of one of the two- 
score or so men in power-conscious Wash- 
ington who really count when there is de- 
cision making to be done. 

Russell is Sen. Russell Long (D., La.). He 
is Senate Majority Whip, chairman of the 
Powerful Finance Committee, and he is as 
plain as an old shoe with steel-reinforced 
toes. Kingfish was his father, Huey P. Long, 
late Senator from Louisiana, who was shot 
dead in the State House at Baton Rouge 
before his philosophy of every man a King 
could do much more than send a cold breath 
of terror thru the country’s financial 
community. 

As the script unfolds the audience quickly 
becomes aware that the life and death of his 
father are the most important facts in Rus- 
sell Long’s life. 

“I idolize my father,” he tells a visitor in 
the hidden office on the gallery floor of the 
Senate, the tenancy of which is one of the 
prizes that go with being the Majority Whip. 
The tense is important: It’s “idolize,” not 
“idolized.” 

“The view people got of him was not an 
accurate one,” Sen, Long says. “It was 
created by the newspapers in Louisiana, and 
the rest of the country believed it.” 

Many of Huey Long's contemporaries 
probably would have characterized him as a 
thundering, wild-eyed, demagogic, red-dirt 
populist, whose schemes to share the wealth 
were terminated before they could do any 
harm. He looks enough like his father to 
be the Kingfish himself, but his customary 
style is quite a different thing. 

“Put him down as smart, good-natured, 
voluble, able, ruthless, sentimental about his 
father—and nothing else—and case-hard- 
ened,” one experienced Long watcher said. 
“He is not the most popular man in the 
Senate, but he is respected. His hide is a 
foot thick when he's in a fight. Reporters 
get along with him, principally because he is 
candid to a refreshing degree.” 

As an example of both his candor and 
what appears to be a disarming lack of 
guile, Sen. Long recently told a wayfaring 
journalist a tidbit of news that would have 
caused some considerable fluttering in a par- 
ticularly sensitive dovecote. He thought 
about the revelation for a moment, and then 
added: “But I hope you won't put me on 
the spot on that. Unless, of course, you 
have to.” 

“Im not running for President,” Sen. 
Long says, looking chipmunk-joweled and 
pensive. “I know a lot of men who are bet- 
ter qualified. And so far as being Vice Pres- 
ident, there isn’t really very much a Vice 
President can do. It may sound egotistical, 
but I think I can be a good Senator and a 
good Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and if I can make a genuine contribution in 
those places, I will be satisfied.” 

“Russell is a sincere and honorable man,” 
one of Sen. Long's oldest friends said at that. 
“And I’m sure he thinks he means it, right 
now. But don’t forget that the thing that 
makes him go is the conviction that his 
father was, first, libeled by a whole genera- 
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tion of Americans, and then martyred. And 
bear in mind that on the day Huey was shot, 
Sept. 8, 1935, his book, ‘My First Days in the 
White House’ had just reached the copyright 
office of the Library of Congress. Every- 
thing Russell has done with his life has been 
conditioned on the deep affection and re- 
spect he felt for his father, and his deeply 
felt need to vindicate his father’s memory.” 

Even more influence attaches to Sen. 
Long’s post as Finance Committee Chair- 
man. Tax and Social Security legislation, to 
name two of the Committee’s key concerns, 
touch the life of every American, and no- 
table on its agenda now is the 6 per cent in- 
come surtax which the Administration plans 
to ask Congress to enact. 

Sen. Long is cautious on the prospect for 
the surtax: “I was talking to a man at lunch 
about it not long ago—a very influential 
publisher. He said he thought everyone 
should be willing to make the sacrifice of 
higher taxes when you consider the sacri- 
fices our men in Vietnam are making. I 
wasn’t looking for an argument with him, 
but I did tell him that I didn’t see the rele- 
vancy. You simply can't equate any 
amount of taxes with the flesh and blood 
sacrifices that we're asking our men to make 
in the war.” 

Sen. Long on politics: “Well, a lot can 
happen between now and election time. But 
right now, the President could be in a lot of 
trouble. George Wallace says he’s going to 
run on a third-party ticket, and I think he 
will, He will hurt Johnson badly in the 
Deep South. The civil rights thing is killing 
Johnson. Not only in the south; there is 
going to be more backlash all over the 
country.” 

Sen. Long on Congressional Ethics: “It 
has been suggested that the House action 
on Powell made it incumbent on the Senate 
to take some sort of comparable action on 
the Dodd case. But there is actually very 
little similarity between the two. Powell 
was accused by a duly constituted commit- 
tee of the House. He was invited to testify, 
and refused. So far, Dodd has been accused 
only by a newspaper rumor-monger supplied 
with documents purloined from Dodd's of- 
fice.” 

Sen. Long on Baker case: “This was a 
criminal case remember. A man is supposed 
to be presumed innocent until he is proven 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. I didn't 
attend the trial, of course, but based on 
what I read I just don’t believe the case 
against Baker was proven. I would have 
voted for a verdict of innocent if I'd been 
on the jury.” 

Sen. Long on Uses of Power: “Well, sure, 
I've got lots of responsibilities, but some- 
body, say, like Robert McNamara has 10 
times as much on his mind. I think one of 
the tragedies we live with is that men in 
positions of great responsibility simply don’t 
have the time to sit back and think their 
way through problems.” 

When Russell talks about breaking the 
power of big money, he sounds like a son of 
Kingfish ought to sound. But Huey be- 
longed to another time, almost another cen- 
tury. Russell is not as earthy as his can- 
tankerous father, and he has a profound re- 
spect for established values that the King- 
fish used to delight in assailing. “Sure I 
support the oil depletion allowance,” Russell 
once told an interviewer. “Oil and natural 
gas are lifeblood to Louisiana, and if I didn't 
support the depletion allowance I wouldn't 
be representing my state.” 


WRONG WAY TO PROTEST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, earlier this month I stated 
here in the Senate my revulsion at the 
spectacle of some of the so-called pro- 
tests being staged by undisciplined 
youthful demonstrators. I particularly 
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deplored the disrespect shown to the Vice 
President at Stanford University. 

I note similar views on this score are 
reflected in an editorial dated March 8 
in the Wheeling, W. Va., News-Register. 
I also concur with the editor’s views that 
self-centered youths in such demonstra- 
tions should understand that, while they 
are free to hold and express personal 
views, deliberate disobedience and ugly 
contempt for authority, because of dis- 
agreement with a particular area of na- 
tional policy, reveal intent to intimidate 
by threat of riot. 

This surely is the wrong way to protest 
disagreement with American policy in 
Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wronc Way To PROTEST 

While this newspaper repeatedly has urged 
our government to take every possible means 
to achieve a negotiated settlement of the 
Vietnam war, we want it plainly understood 
that we will offer no support to these out- 
rageous protest activities carried on by so- 
called the Vietnik element. 

The word is out that the wild-eyed trouble- 
makers are planning a nationwide series of 
anti-war demonstrations for the week of 
April 8-15. At least six major university 
campuses have been targeted for such activ- 
ities, some of which we understand border 
on the mutinous and treasonable. 

It is said that plans call for campus “war- 
crimes” tribunals to “convict” university 
Officials for participating in military research 
projects; fund-raising drives to provide med- 
ical aid for North Vietnamese “napalm vic- 
tims;” the soliciting of pledges to refuse 
payment of taxes; disturbances at military 
recruiting stations, and other “acts of civil 
disobedience to interfere with operations 
of government agencies.“ 

The demonstrations have been in the 
planning stage for weeks by a group of some 
250 leftist student leaders who met for four 
days between Christmas and New Year’s at 
the University of Chicago. Known as the 
“Students Mobilization Committee” with 
headquarters in New York, the group care- 
fully picked a time to protest so as to coin- 
cide with the opening of congressional hear- 
ings on the bill to extend the Selective 
Service Act. 

Among the organizers and active partici- 
pants in the movement are members of the 
Communist Party, the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs, 
the Youth Against War and Fascism, the 
Socialist Workers Party, the Young Socialist 
Alliance, the far-left Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society and the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee (a militant “Black 
Power” civil rights organization) . 

One of the more prominent organizers 
was Miss. Bettina Aptheker, the Berkeley 
beatnik who is now a member of the Com- 
munist Party’s national committee. 

If the beatniks go ahead with the planned 
activities we urge university and law en- 
forcement authorities to move swiftly to put 
down all disorders. They have been ade- 
quately warned. Those breaking the law 
should be arrested and prosecuted. Students 
who joint in such outrageous actions should 
be expelled forthwith by their universities. 
This is the only way to deal with the fanatics 
who insist on making a mockery of law and 
order, This sort of thing has been tolerated 
far too long now in our country. It is time 
to get tough. 

We had a most disgraceful scene recently 
at Stanford University where certain stu- 
dents attempted to mob Vice President 
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Humphrey. Some of the demonstrators 
called the Vice President a “war criminal.” 
Others beat with their fists on the Vice 
President's car shouting, “Burn, burn, burn.” 
Only a cordon of Secret Service agents and 
sheriff’s deputies prevented the Vice Presi- 
dent from suffering bodily harm at the hands 
of the unruly crowd. 

There are right and wrong ways to protest 
the policies of government in a free society 
but no one can sanction such behavior as 
that displayed by the rabble-rousers at Stan- 
ford or planned by the “Vietniks.” After all, 
they were threatening the second-ranking 
constitutional officer of the United States. 

Citizens of this country differ about many 
governmental policies. And they have a right 
to express their differences. They do not 
have the right to send their roughnecks, 
rowdies and storm troopers into the streets, 
the meeting place or onto the college cam- 
puses to intimidate those with whom they 
do not agree. 


BECKLEY, W. VA., HEALTH CENTER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Southern West Virginia 
Clinic, located at Beckley, W. Va., has 
been called the Mayo of the Mountains. 
This clinic, newly established, became a 
reality through local initiative and 
financing from Beckley’s three banks, 
without Federal financing. It represents 
one of the continuing efforts to maintain 
Beckley in a frontal position as a major 
health center in the State of West 
Virginia. 

The scope of operations at the clinic 
was presented in a capsuled manner in 
an article in the Sunday Gazette-Mail 
State Magazine of Charleston, W. Va., 
on March 12. This report by Opal Rip- 
ley was entitled “Mayo of the Moun- 
tains.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Maro OF THE MOUNTAINS—BECKLEY’s NEWEST 
HEALTH CENTER ONE-OF-KIND IN STATE 
(By Opal Ripley) 

Beckley’s newest medical facility is tan- 
gible proof of the city’s efforts to continue 
as a major health center in the state. 

The recently constructed Southern West 
Virginia Clinic not only is a beauty asset 
to the area, but offers the latest in special- 
ized clinical services, according to James P. 
Bland, administrator. 

Situated on 3.5 acres of land owned by 
Appalachian Regional Hospitals Inc., and 
leased to the administrating body of the 
Dr. Thomas Walker Memorial Foundation, 
owner of the building, the clinic is principal 
tenant in the 40,000 square foot facility. 

Patients from throughout Southern West 
Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
averaging about 300 per day, are requesting 
the services of specialists in the 10 depart- 
ments. 

Housed in the sprawling two-floor brick 
and redwood structure are internal medicine, 
pediatrics, general surgery, ophthalmology, 
laboratory and pathology, radiology and 
X-ray, obstetrics and gynecology, urology, 
orthopedics and an optical dispensary. Also, 
a branch of the ARH pharmacy is located in 
the facility. 

Accommodations include about 50 exami- 
nation rooms, conference rooms, spacious 
waiting lounges and offices. Said to be one 
of the most attractive buildings of its type 
in the state, the clinic’s interior features 
Hawalian mahogany and extensive glass 
paneling. Color is provided through car- 
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peting of rich deep shades of blues, greens 
and burgundies. 

The $1 million facility employs 80 persons 
and serves about 25 physicians and other 
specialists. It became a reality through 
local initiative and financing from Beckley's 
three banks—no federal funding was applied 
for or used, Bland said. 

Founded in July, 1964, in the Beckley ARH 
where it functioned on a lease basis until 
Jan. 3 of this year, the new clinic is currently 
amassing new permanent records for both 
its patients at the former location and 
newcomers. 

Bland pointed out that while gathering 
and recording these case histories is time- 
consuming, the techniques used in proc- 
essing the data are the most modern avail- 
able for the gigantic job and he added, these 
will be permanent records. 

The entire structure is equipped with 
a sprinkler system to eliminate fire haz- 
ards. Also, emergency lighting is installed 
throughout for use in the event of power 
failure. 

It boasts one of the largest and most 
complete sterilizing units in existence, and 
accommodations have been provided for 
wheel-chair patients. These include prop- 
erly elevated ramps, elevators and wide 
doors, and its paved parking lot provides 
space for about 200 vehicles. 

Currently heading the Memorial Founda- 
tion’s local unit is a board of directors 
comprised of Dr. Kenneth Swank, president; 
Rondey L. Webb, vice president; James 
Leeber, secretary; James W. Word Jr., as- 
sistant secretary; and Paul Sanna, treasurer. 
David Kennedy, Beckley lawyer, is legal 
counsel for the clinic and the foundation. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield time to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the majority 
leader I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON REHA- 
BILITATING OUR SLUMS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in his 
message on urban and rural poverty, the 
President has indicated his intent to con- 
vene a high-level meeting of business 
and labor leaders to explore ways of es- 
tablishing large-scale operations to re- 
habilitate slum and deteriorating areas 
in our cities. This seems to me a sen- 
sible and sound way & approach this 
extremely complex and difficult area in 
the field of housing. 

It is urgent that we find ways of speed- 
ing up rehabilitation efforts and lowering 
the cost of rehabilitating our housing 
stock, if we are to avoid condemning 
hundreds of thousands of families to 
utter squalor in their housing conditions 
for decades to come until enough new 
housing can be built to satisfy all needs. 

We shall have to harness the resources 
and capacities of private enterprise to a 
far greater degree than has ever been 
tried before if the job is ever to get done. 

This is not going to be an easy mat- 
ter. The economics of rehabilitating 
slum dwellings for low-income families 
will not yield to glib answers. 

Just recently, the New York Times 
carried an informative article describ- 
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ing the difficulties that the Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council has had 
in New York in operating a rehabili- 
tation project on a profitable basis. 

As the organization's director, Roger 
Starr, was quoted as saying: 

It simply costs more money to keep up 
your property than you collect from rents 
at this level of the economic system. 


Obviously, it is going to require some 
very careful thought and efforts from 
many different directions if we are ever 
to crack the economic nut of slum re- 
habilitation. 

It is going to take more than the good 
intentions of nonprofit organizations— 
although their contribution thus far has 
been substantial—more than a little ad- 
vice and technical assistance to builders 
and interested industrial corporations; 
more than community involvement, and 
more than a few credit crumbs sprinkled 
on this particular sea. 

The problem is going to have to be 
tackled from many directions. It is go- 
ing to require a hard look at the finan- 
cial requirements necessary to make a 
rehabilitation program successful. It is 
going to require organizational improve- 
ments on the part of both management 
and labor. And it is going to require 
understanding and sensitivity to the 
needs and interests of the people who will 
be affected by any program in this field. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
areas requiring intensive investigation is 
the extent to which organizational and 
technological innovations can be brought 
to bear to help reduce the costs of doing 
the job. 

In California, I understand, some no- 
table success has been achieved by several 
school districts which banded together, 
decided what they wanted from their 
school buildings, and then—by offering 
the prospect for a sizable business con- 
tract—asked several different companies 
to bid for the job of designing the project 
in ways that would meet the schools’ re- 
- quirements at minimum cost. This ob- 
viously triggered significant amounts of 
experimentation and innovation which is 
so badly needed in the building process, 

Certainly, every effort should be made 
to explore the application of this tech- 
nique to the rehabilitation of housing. 

Thus, given all these complexities and 
the many difficult problems that need to 
be resolved, I think that President John- 
son took the right step in inviting lead- 
ers of business and labor to sit down and 
see what can be done. 

I earnestly hope that the response of 
private enterprise will be equal to the 
scope of the need and challenge facing 
us. 


BETTERING RELATIONS WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at the 
request of the State Department, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
published in the Evening Bulletin in 
Philadelphia on Monday, March 13, 1967, 
entitled “Warning Vote,” and dealing 
with the general subject of the Consular 
Treaty, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Evening Bulletin, Mar. 13, 1967] 
WARNING VOTE 

The U.S. Senate said some impor- 
tant last week, and it said it loud and clear 
by a vote of 53-26. 

The message was that we are not kidding 
in our intention to try to have better rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. This is what 
Sigmund Freud would have called “the 
dream meaning.” The “dream content” is 
easier to fathom. It involves resumption of 
consular relations between the two most 
powerful nations on the planet, broken off 
in 1948 during a period of mutual distrust 
and fear. 

The proposal to warm up the now chilly 
war is mild enough. For a start, we would 
have a consulate in Leningrad, and Russia 
would have one in Chicago or San Francisco. 
This would at least facilitate exchanges of 
travel and trade between the two nations. 

There have been head-shakings about this, 
most of them depending on the old theory 
that we can never trust the Communists. 
That is a sound principle, until disproven, 
where life and death are involved. But if 
there is ever to be a better hope for the 
world than Armageddon, some try has to 
be made. 

The Senate defeated an amendment to the 
consular treaty bill offered by Senator Tal- 
madge (D-Ga.) which would have curtailed 
the diplomatic immunity proposed for con- 
sular officials and workers. This involves a 
certain risk, but note that the Soviet Union 
will undertake the same risk ...and the 
Russians are traditionally much more afraid 
of foreigners than America ever has been. 

The dimensions of the vote suggest that 
the consular treaty is well on its way. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, with the time to be charged to 
to both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
with a protocol relating thereto, signed 
at Moscow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D, 88th 
Cong., second sess.). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Tennessee is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on a 
matter of most urgent importance, a 
topic of concern to the Senate at this 
point and juncture of the session, I 
offer my support for ratification of the 
Consular Convention with the Soviet 
Union. 

I must say, however, that in the 
course of the past few days, I have 
listened intently to the arguments both 
in favor of ratification to the convention 
and in opposition to it, and I find my 
support for ratification at considerable 
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variance with the stated reasons both 
for support and opposition advocated by 
distinguished Senators on each side of 
the issue. 

I do not believe, for instance, that the 
cause of promoting better relationships 
through diplomatic channels with the 
Soviet Union is served in the context of 
attempting to join the consular con- 
vention with other measures as a part 
of a package, or as a part of bridge-build- 
ing proposals, or as a sharpening of the 
front edge of a détente. 

For instance, I do not believe that the 
significant effect of the ratification of 
this treaty by the Senate will be to alter 
the aggressive intent or the overall pur- 
poses of international communism. 

By the same token, I feel that the free 
men and women of the world, with the 
United States as their titular leader, have 
but two alternatives and two parallel 
courses of action which lead to survival. 

One is the use of the force of arms in 
measured amounts, as we are doing in 
Vietnam in support of our effort to pre- 
serve freedom and to resist the aggres- 
sive intent of international communism. 
The other is through diplomatic articula- 
tion of expression. 

I favor the use of measured strength to 
defeat Communist aggression wherever 
it may occur. I also favor the elabora- 
tion and extension of diplomatic com- 
munication between the free world and 
the Communist world. 

I feel, therefore, that ratification of 
the Consular Convention will be a step 
in the direction of the enhancement of 
the total strength and the total effective- 
ness of the American effort by both 
these parallel means to promote durable, 
honorable, and stable peace throughout 
the world. 

It has often been argued that the Con- 
sular Convention is good, but that this 
is the wrong time, while we are locked in 
combat in southeast Asia. 

I offer the proposition that it is pre- 
cisely the right time and that, in fact, 
the impact of the ratification of the Con- 
sular Convention with the Soviet Union 
by the Senate, at the same time the 
United States is involved in conflict in 
Vietnam, is the surest sign of our total 
strength and the surest sign of our re- 
solve to use both these weapons which 
are available to us; namely, the force of 
measured resistance to Communist ag- 
gression, as in Vietnam, and the elabora- 
tion, courageously undertaken, of fur- 
ther diplomatic objectives as personified 
by ratification of the Consular Conven- 
tion. 

This proposal, this convention, this 
ratification, has nothing to do, in my 
judgment, with trading with the enemy, 
with the matter of intensifying the war 
in Vietnam, or with offering an addi- 
tional opportunity for Russia to supply 
or not to supply to the Vietnamese 
enemy the 80-plus percent of materiel of 
war, which the Soviets are now doing. 

Were the Senate now considering an 
extension of East-West trade, an exten- 
sion of the channels of commerce be- 
tween the United States and Russia, then 
the argument of priorities could well be, 
and probably would be—and I know that 
I would argue—that now is not the time 
to extend trade with the Soviet Union, 
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because the Soviet Union is supplying 
substantially all the materiel of war to 
North Vietnam. 

However, this is not the trade bill. 
This is not a proposal for the extension 
of an East-West trade pact. This is a 
treaty in the best interests of the United 
States, a treaty which clearly demon- 
strates the courage of the United States 
to stand up, elaborate, and extend diplo- 
matic negotiations, and also to broaden 
the channels of opportunity for nego- 
tiations between the United States and 
the Communist world, at a time when we 
are locked in conflict in southeast Asia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum; 
the time to be charged against both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mz. President, I 
yield 90 minutes, or an hour and a half, 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Colorado. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized for an hour and a half. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the time 
allotted may seem to be a great length 
of time for one speech at this point, after 
so much has already been said on the 
Consular Treaty. However, prior to the 
time that any unanimous consent agree- 
ment had been reached for the discussion 
on the resolution of ratification, I had in- 
formed the majority leader that I had 
wished to discuss the matter at some 
length, and this allotment of time— 
within which I hope I shall be able to 
complete my remarks—is the result of 
our agreement at that time. 

Mr. President, we have been on and off 
the debate on the Consular Treaty for 
a considerable length of time. A great 
deal of the discussion has centered 
around emotional aspects of the treaty, 
and much of the discussion on the floor 
itself, both pro and con, has been emo- 
tional. 

What I hope to do this morning is to 
take a logical, cold, prospective view of 
the treaty and to discuss roughly three 
areas, 

The first will be the détente, or the 
lack of détente—I think it is the latter— 
with Russia. 

The second area will consist of discuss- 
ing the arguments in favor of the treaty 
as they have been developed upon the 
floor. I have some 15 or 16 of those 
arguments to deal with, and I will follow 
that with a discussion of the arguments 
that have been utilized against the 
treaty. There will be some 14 of those. 

I am not so presumptuous that I think 
my remarks will add a great deal to the 
total knowledge on this subject, but I am 
convinced that in the light of the emo- 
tionalism which has pervaded this coun- 
try, this is an issue that the people of 
the country, and particularly the people 
of my own State, deserve to have—and 
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have a right to have—discussed on a 
rather cold, objective basis. 

I turn first to the arguments that have 
been used to indicate the presence of a 
détente with Russia. I would like here 
to refer to the speech which was given 
on March 14 in the Senate by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], in which the matter was 
discussed at great length. That can be 
found beginning on page 6590 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date. It 
is a full and complete discussion, far more 
complete than I shall attempt at this 
time, of whether we are in a spirit of 
détente with Russia. It is a valuable 
document on that basis. 

The first pronouncement which is 
made with respect to the presence of a 
détente is that the increased problems 
which the Soviet Union is having with 
Red China have caused the Soviet Union 
to turn increasingly to the West for as- 
sistance in solving the Chinese problem. 

I do not believe this to be true. I 
think such a premise is premature at 
this time because the internal struggle 
in China is not yet resolved. If the 
struggle is resolved it will be resolved in 
a way which is not a direct confronta- 
tion between Russia and China. 

It may well result in a Chinese lead- 
ership which, if not wholly alined with 
Russia and the Soviet Union, would be at 
least very akin to it and sympathetic to 
it in its thinking. 

There is much evidence, I think, to 
indicate that the Soviet Union is mak- 
ing every possible effort to dictate the 
outcome of this struggle. 

Second, as to the argument of the 
increasing problems of the Soviet Union 
and Red China, I call to the attention 
of everyone that there has been no break 
in the diplomatic relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China. No such break 
has occurred, although each of the coun- 
tries has sent several of the other gov- 
ernment’s people home. 

There has been no such break in spite 
of the fact that there are numerous and 
constant reports of strained relations 
between these countries. 

If we were to assume the existence of 
strained relations between Soviet Russia 
and China upon the basis of the reports, 
I think it unlikely that any other two 
civilized countries in the world in like 
circumstances would have failed to break 
off relations by this time. 

Third, our understanding of the So- 
viet-Sino split comes mainly from news- 
paper reports which I believe are open to 
wide question when one considers their 
validity. 

Reporters who are nonsympathetic to 
the Red Chinese and are generally not 
permitted to travel very freely within 
that country. Many of the previous re- 
ports of difficulty between the nations 
have often proved later to be inaccurate. 

Fourth, many students of Sino-Soviet 
relations have pointed out that the split 
between the two Red powers may be at 
least in part another propaganda tool by 
the Communists to lull the free world 
into a false sense of security. 

Mr. President, when I think of the 
many diversions that the Communists 
have used against us in the past few 
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years, I do not consider that that is nec- 
essarily reaching out into the air for an 
argument. 

Fifth, neither of those countries has 
ever renounced its intention of fighting 
the free world in any world confronta- 
tion. Any meaningful split between Rus- 
sia and Red China would likely occur 
only after they had achieved their long- 
announced goal of world domination. 

Sixth, and finally, on this point, if the 
Soviets are turning more toward the 
United States and the rest of the Western 
World, and away from Red China, how 
can the resolutions of the Tri-Conti- 
nental Conference in Havana, in January 
1966, be explained? At that conference, 
many policy resolutions were approved 
with the support of both of those Red 
factions. In fact, as nearly as I can de- 
termine, there was no evidence of a Red 
split at that conference. Even at that 
time, we must remember, most of the 
situations which are now discussed in our 
news media were in existence, although 
perhaps the situation in Red China was 
not so critical as it is now. 

A second great argument relied upon 
by those who say that a détente exists 
is that because of the Soviet retreat dur- 
ing the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, the 
U.S.S.R. has been forced to accept the 
fact that her strategic missile capabili- 
ties cannot compare with those of the 
United States. 

Contrary to this, testimony given very 
recently before a congressional commit- 
tee by exiled Cubans indicates that there 
is a serious question as to whether there 
was, in fact, the kind of confrontation 
that our Government has told us existed 
and that the press has assumed existed 
at that time. 

At that time, Mr. President, I was a 
delegate from the Senate to the United 
Nations General Assembly, having been 
appointed to that position by President 
Kennedy. I believe I had access to a 
great amount of information not avail- 
able to the ordinary individual—al- 
though in our Government of the last 
few years it has been difficult, if not im- 
possible, for any person to say that he 
has access to all the infcrmation. Based 
upon that experience, I tend to concur 
with those who say that the Cuban con- 
frontation was not as great as we have 
been led to believe. 

It will be recalled that the United 
States did not actually inspect ships leav- 
ing Cuba for the U.S.S.R. which sup- 
posedly had the missiles aboard. There- 
fore, the existence, and the type, and 
the capability of those missiles is still 
an open question. I have made the state- 
ment many times that we have never 
been sure that all the missiles were re- 
moved from Cuba, and this statement has 
never been contradicted by anyone in the 
Defense Department or the State De- 
partment or any other administration 
spokesman, that I know of. The fact 
is that we backed down at that time on 
our inspection which we had earlier in- 
sisted on in the so-called eyeball-to-eye- 
ball confrontation. 

Assuming the validity of the argument 
that a confrontation did occur and that 
the Soviet Union did indeed back down, 
was this in truth a real test of strategic 
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power and capabilities, or was it merely 
a case of the U.S. S. R. getting caught in 
a covert act of intimidation and then 
trying to salvage what face she could by 
purportedly removing the missiles? No 
matter which it was, the fact is that she 
did save face in the eyes of the world, 
even though the Americans were told 
otherwise. 

The third argument used by those who 
say that we are now in a spirit and period 
of détente is that the U.S.S.R. setbacks 
in revolutionary activities around the 
world have shown that the Communist 
ideology is no longer workable and will 
not yield dividends; as a result, the 
U.S.S.R. has been forced into conducting 
its relations with other nations in an 
atmosphere of enlightened self-interest, 
as opposed to revolutionary demands of 
Communist ideology. In other words, 
the argument goes, they have renounced 
the ideology upon which their govern- 
ment is structured with respect to other 
nations. I do not believe that this is 
true. 

Just last month, Communist Party boss 
Leonid Brezhnev said: 

We regard ourselves part and parcel of the 
world system of socialism, a detachment of 
the world army of fighters for freedom and 
for victory of socialism and communism all 
over the world. 


Second, another piece of evidence, that 
the U.S.S.R. has not abandoned its 
ideology is its commitment through the 
Havana-based Tricontinental Confer- 
ence to the broad based revolutionary 
struggle in Latin America, including 
armed struggle. 

Third, a Pravda editorial of December 
7, 1966, said: 

It has been shown that the securing of a 

international atmosphere increases 
the opportunity for victorious development 
of the class struggle by the proletariat and 
the struggle by the oppressed peoples for 
their social and national liberation in any 
form, including through national liberation 
Wars. 


This statement is very significant. 
Everyone should read that portion of the 
editorial which states that the securing of 
a peaceful international atmosphere in- 
creases the opportunity for the class 
struggle, which they intend to continue. 

Next, the Vietcong representative to 
the Tricontinental Conference in Ha- 
vana, Nguyen Duc Van, said on Janu- 
ary 5, 1967: 

Within a short time there will not be just 
one Vietnam but many Vietnams, and the 
Yankees will not be able to handle so many 
attacks at the same time. 


Lastly, with respect to this point, the 
Soviet Union is supplying 85 to 90 per- 
cent of all the weapons and material 
used to fight the United States in Viet- 
nam—and I shall discuss this in greater 
detail later. 

Another argument used to support the 
idea of a détente has been that the 
U.S.S.R. has actively been promoting 
more trade with the West to meet rising 
consumer demands of its people, and has 
been forced to adopt capitalistic incen- 
tives and techniques of management. 
Contrary to this, early in 1967, Premier 
Kosygin announced that this year’s 
budget for the U.S.S.R. would substan- 
tially raise the expenditures for defense 
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and would curtail increases in produc- 
tion of consumer goods and services to 
balance increased war production. 

Second, the trade which the U.S.S.R. 
has been seeking has been in the area of 
strategic goods adaptable to war produc- 
tion—petrochemical plants, tire fac- 
tories, automobile factories, steel, and 
so on. 

Third, to the extent that the U.S.S.R. 
is able to obtain nonstrategic goods from 
the Western World, it is able to release 
more of its own resources for the fight 
against the so-called imperialists, which 
of course includes us; and at another 
time I shall discuss the relationship of 
this particular point to the question of 
what this treaty leads to in the future 
possibility with respect to a nonprolifera- 
tion treaty or East-West trade agree- 
ments. 

Fourth, the so-called adoption of capi- 
talistic techniques of management over- 
looks the fact that the basis of social- 
ism—state ownership of the means of 
production—has been totally unaltered. 

On this basis, Mr. President, I should 
like to sum up this way. At a recent con- 
ference I attended in England, I found 
many people there were thinking that we 
have now entered upon an era or period 
of a détente with Russia. I submit that 
the facts speak otherwise, and that we 
cannot believe, we cannot act, upon the 
assumption that we are dealing with 
other than the same country we were 
dealing with 5 and 10 years ago or even 
40 years. 

Fifth, with respect to what has been 
submitted as evidence indicating a dé- 
tente, those who claim that all is well 
between us and the Soviets point to the 
growing independence of Eastern Europe 
nations. This independence, they claim, 
indicates to the U.S.S.R. that it cannot 
maintain absolute control over its em- 
pire. They claim the Eastern European 
nations are detaching themselves from 
the U.S.S.R. and getting closer to the 
West. It is in fact true, as we all know, 
that there has been a growing spirit of 
independence in some of the so-called 
Iron Curtain countries. 

However, one only has to visit one of 
these countries to recognize immediately 
that all of the elements of Communist 
government are present. There does 
exist a type of nationalistic communistic 
spirit which has grown in the last few 
years, but any man would be very foolish 
to think for a moment that this indi- 
cates that these countries are ready to 
leave the Communist camp and jump 
over into our side. 

Folycentrism, in point of fact, serves 
to increase demands on U.S. strategy be- 
cause we are forced to deal with many 
different Communist approaches. 

In fact, it serves the advantage of the 
Soviet Union for the United States to 
treat the satellites as independent na- 
tions with respect to our trade with them, 
in that it leaves less of a commitment 
for the Soviet Union to meet. 

Then, too, the Soviet Union still main- 
tains a major and an essential control 
over each one of these countries. Cer- 
tainly with respect to the Baltic States, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and with 
respect to Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary, it is a fact that the control of these 
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countries is beyond any doubt still en- 
tirely in the hands of Russia. 

The sixth argument, used as an argu- 
ment indicating a détente, is that as a 
result of long years of terror and intimi- 
dation under the Stalinist regime, lib- 
eralization is the only path the Soviet 
Union can now follow. The refutation 
of this, in my mind, comes under three 
subheadings. 

First. Most residents of the Soviet 
Union are now in the second generation 
of the revolution. They have never 
known anything but communism. De- 
fections are less risky and thus some of 
the extreme terroristic measures used by 
Stalin to keep peasants in line are no 
longer necessary. 

They have become psychologically ad- 
justed to a government and a condition 
of living which is wholly Communist. 
The pressure is still there, but it has 
taken on new subtleties. 

Second. Alexander Shelepin is the 
man behind the present new leadership 
of Brezhnev and Kosygin. His record of 
terror surpasses that of such notables as 
Stalin and Beria, the former director of 
the secret police. He is most likely to be 
the chief Soviet leader in a few years. 
His own statements betray a hard line 
that makes Stalin and Lenin look a bit 
revisionistic. 

The next argument is that Rumania is 
often cited as one of the prime examples 
of this liberalization. Yet, as I pointed 
out a few moments ago, Rumania re- 
mains one of the strictest totalitarian 
Communist regimes in the bloc. 

The next argument used by those indi- 
cating that there is a spirit of détente is 
that there are several concrete examples 
of the existence of such a détente be- 
tween the United States and U.S. S. R., 
such as the nuclear test ban treaty, the 
treaty to ban nuclear weapons from 
outer space, and the cultural exchange 
program. 

In this respect, any agreement that the 
Soviet Union signs must be viewed in 
light of the fact that her stated policy is 
to agree to only those measures which 
would be of permanent or temporary 
benefit to her. 

Lenin once said that the Communist 
philosophy is based on taking one step 
backward in order to take two steps for- 
ward. His thoughts were seconded more 
recently by the Chinese party boss, Mao 
Tse-tung. 

The Communists stand ready and will- 
ing to break any signed agreement at any 
time that it is to their advantage and act, 
as they always will, to blame the viola- 
tion on the West. 

With regard to the Limited Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty, there is already some 
question whether or not the U.S. S. R. has 
abided by its terms since some people 
feel that they may have detonated nu- 
clear devices underground, and then 
vented the underground chamber in such 
a way that the fallout is permitted to 
escape into the atmosphere. 

As far as the cultural exchange pro- 
gram is concerned, the United States 
faithfully abided by its terms but this 
has not always been the case with the 
U.S.S.R. Recent examples of their lack 
of good faith include the cancellation 
in 1966 of the track meet with American 
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athletes in Los Angeles and the refusal 
to permit the Broadway show “Hello 
Dolly” to be presented in the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. President, there is one final argu- 
ment that has been used with respect to 
the fact that there is a détente, and that 
is the increase in trade between Eastern 
Europe and Western Europe, as well as 
increased U.S.S.R. trade with the West. 
These Communist bloc nations have 
recognized the West as having superior 
technology which permits them to pur- 
chase goods from the West at a lower 
cost than they could if they produced 
the goods themselves. 

The repudiation of that argument is 
that neither the satellites nor the 
U.S.S.R. is interested in free and open 
trade, per se. They are, first of all, in- 
terested in our technology and our 
wealth, and if the West can provide this 
technology, it will be used against us 
and will be found competing against us 
in other places throughout the world. 

Third. As opposed to the proposition 
of seeking this trade, the satellites and 
the U.S.S.R. are not willing to pay cash 
on the barrelhead or even agree to short- 
term arrangements, but they are insist- 
ing on long-term credits to finance such 
trade. 

Fourth. Any and all trade with the 
U.S.S.R. or the satellite countries serves 
to strengthen the power of the military 
sector of their economy and is, therefore, 
inimical to the long-term security inter- 
est of the West, by permitting them to 
obtain goods for less than their pro- 
duction cost, thus permitting them to 
allocate more of their resources to pro- 
duction of their own weapons. 

Mr. President, I believe that a good 
point to express at this time is that no 
matter what kind of trade we do with 
the Soviet bloc countries, whether it be 
in consumer goods or whether it be in 
critical areas such as tools, automobile 
plants, small parts, or things of that 
nature, the facts are that to the extent 
we trade with them we relieve the pres- 
sure on their economy permitting them 
to devote a like amount of the produc- 
tivity to the purposes of world domina- 
tion by Communists. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

(At this point, Mr. HoLLINGS assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Arguments have been 
made that the purpose of Russia is not to 
develop trade between the nations of the 
West and Russia, but mainly to acquire 
the prototype production devices and to 
acquire the know-how by getting from 
the United States, installations that pro- 
duce quickly and cheaply. 

I should like to hear what the Senator 
from Colorado has to say about that ar- 
gument. In other words, they say to us, 
“We are willing to engage in trade with 
you, in buying your prototype machines, 
in buying your chemical plants, from 
which we will be able to obtain knowledge 
how to build our own; and after we have 
attained that knowledge, we will compete 
with you in the world markets and beat 
you in them.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the com- 
ments of my friend from Ohio. I know 
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his sincere feelings about the situation. 
Mine correspond with his entirely. 

My feeling about East-West trade is 
not in accord with what our Govern- 
ment’s attitude seems to be. The facts 
are that the Russians will do, and intend 
to do, exactly what the Senator has 
stated. 

Mr. President, to sum up my remarks 
about the spirit of détente, I have given 
the various arguments that have been 
given to support the belief that there is a 
spirit of détente, and also the ones op- 
posing these respective arguments, be- 
cause I want to make it clear at this point 
that in my consideration of this treaty, I 
do not, for one minute, in any respect, 
swallow, concur in, nor condone the soft- 
headed thinking of those who believe 
that we are entering a new era, a new, 
soft friendship between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

Thus, in discussing—as I now pro- 
pose to do—the arguments which have 
been used in behalf of the convention, 
and the arguments which have been used 
against it, and then summing up my own 
position of support for the convention, I 
want to make it perfectly clear that my 
conclusions have been based upon cold, 
analytical reasoning in the light of the 
situation as I see it, and without the dis- 
tortion or the belief in any respect that 
the United States is now in a spirit of 
détente with the Russians. 

Mr. President, what are the arguments 
which have been used for the conven- 
tion—and these are not necessarily in 
the order in which they have been 
raised? 

The first argument which has been 
used for the convention is that article 12, 
paragraph 2 provides that the authori- 
ties of the receiving state shall immedi- 
ately inform a consular officer of the 
sending state of the arrest or detention 
in other form of a national of the send- 
ing state; and the protocol provides that 
such notification shall take place within 
1 to 3 days of the time of the arrest or 
detention. This is one of the determin- 
ing factors of the protocol itself, which 
should stand by itself. 

I believe that it must stand on its own 
feet. I am not swayed, nor persuaded, 
by the arguments which have been used 
on the floor of the Senate, and in the 
halls of the Senate in private conversa- 
tions, that there are great and over- 
whelming reasons which cannot be dis- 
cussed publicly why the convention must 
be approved. 

In my opinion, we should look at the 
convention. I have inquired of the State 
Department, and I have been assured by 
them that there are no such other in- 
fluences, no such other outside consid- 
erations existing at this time which can- 
not be discussed. 

Thus, my decision on the convention 
is not based upon some nebulous allusion 
or reference to outside considerations 
that one of the leaders of the Senate, or 
others who have discussed this issue, 
have made at various times throughout 
the course of debate. It is based solely 
upon the merits of the convention itself 
and in the cold light of whether I believe 
that the total advantages to the United 
States on the basis of the convention it- 
self are greater than the disadvantages 
to us. 
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First, the treaty provides protection 
for American citizens who visit the So- 
viet Union—18,000 of them last year, 
with a projected 20,000 this year of 
tourists and businessmen. 

Mr. President, Iam not unaware of the 
argument which has been used by many 
who say, “Let Americans stay at home. 
What do they want to do over there in 
the Soviet Union, anyway?” 

The facts are that if we say to Ameri- 
cans, “Stay at home, you cannot go to 
the Soviet Union, whether for business 
purposes or as a tourist,” we are violat- 
ing one of the fundamental concepts of 
our Government, which is that Ameri- 
cans may go wherever they want, at any 
time they want to, subject only to such 
restrictions as we now have concerning 
North Vietnam, and like restrictions 
which have occurred during previous pe- 
riods when we were at war. 

The refutation has been made that 
while providing access and notification, 
the treaty does not provide any of the 
guarantees of due process in the Soviet 
Union which we enjoy under the Amer- 
ican law. 

Of course, that is true. It would be 
an invasion of the sovereign power of 
the Soviet Union, for us to try to com- 
pel them, within their sovereign state, 
to provide the same protection of due 
process that exists in America. But 
neither can we make such guarantees 
in any other country. 

We can protect our citizens to the ex- 
tent that our consulates will receive no- 
tice and the right of visitation, which in 
turn will permit our State Department 
to pursue whatever course of action is 
necessary and available to it to effect a 
release at an early date. 

Second, it has been said that previous 
experience with the Soviet Union, dur- 
ing the time the Litvinov-Roosevelt 
agreement was in force, reflected Soviet 
willingness to interpret the provisions 
of the agreement to their own benefit. 
Their interpretation was that they were 
not obligated to notify or advise until 
after arrest, and that they could hold 
American citizens under investigation 
without any obligation of notice. 

I believe that the present protocol does 
provide for this situation because it 
refers several times to arrest or other 
means of detention. Actually the words 
are “detention in other form.” 

I believe, after having read the pro- 
tocol several times, that we are pro- 
tected so far as words can protect; but, 
of course, there is no ironclad way in 
which we protect ourselves against the 
meanderings of the Soviet mind as to 
what it considers to be its right to pro- 
mote the cause of communism. We can 
only be vigilant. 

Then, of course, some people have said 
about this convention that the past rec- 
ord of the Soviet Union in abiding by 
treaties and agreements with other na- 
tions does not hold out much hope that 
it will live up to this agreement. 

This is true to some degree, I suppose. 
Nevertheless, we are going to have to 
move forward. 

The second argument for the conven- 
tion is that article 12, paragraph 3 of 
the convention provides that a consular 
officer shall have the right without delay 
to visit and communicate with a national 
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of the sending state who is under arrest 
or otherwise detained in custody or is 
serving a sentence. The protocol pro- 
vides that this right of access shall be 
provided within 2 to 4 days of the arrest 
or detention of such national, depend- 
ing upon his location, and that this right 
of visitation shall be accorded on a con- 
tinuing basis during arrest, detention, 
or imprisonment. 

It has been asked in reference to this 
protocol, whether this right would apply 
to an American in Vladivostok, which is 
closed to Americans, or, because it is a 
closed city, would the Russians waive 
this portion of the convention and would 
we be unable to do anything about it? 

In answer to this, first, there should 
not be an American in Vladivostok, since 
it is the duty of visitors to abide by the 
laws and regulations of the receiving 
state. 

Second, as I look at the situation, the 
whole treaty itself is broad enough to 
cover this particular question even if the 
American was arrested at that place. 

The next argument is, What is the 
difference in definition between “deten- 
tion” in article 12, paragraph 2, and 
“otherwise detained in custody” in arti- 
cle 12, paragraph 3? 

I assume, and I think we are entitled 
to assume, that outside of arrest these 
two terms are synonymous, and that any 
physical detention covers not only de- 
tention in other form“ but also the words 
“otherwise detained in custody.” 

The third argument that has been used 
against the convention is that article 19, 
paragraph 2, provides that consular offi- 
cers and employees who are nationals of 
the sending state shall be immune from 
criminal jurisdiction of the receiving 
state. This is a reciprocal provision, and 
our consular officers and employees in 
the Soviet Union would have the same 
immunity. 

Mr. President, it is a fact that initial 
conferences on the proposed treaty were 
started under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. It is a further fact that the im- 
munity provisions did not come into this 
treaty until after 1960, when the Rus- 
sians insisted upon them. Nevertheless, 
considering the criminal laws of the So- 
viet Union, considering the type of jus- 
tice which is meted out there, consider- 
ing the limited rights of their citizens, 
considering the complete dedication of 
the Soviets to the Communist ideology— 
considering all those facts, Mr. President, 
I think it would be impossible to conceive 
of sending a consul or secretaries, men 
or women, to work in a consulate in the 
Soviet Union unless they did have this 
protection. 

We know, as Americans, that, except 
under war powers, which are not now in 
existence, it would be impossible to ar- 
rest a member of a Soviet consulate in 
this country and hold him in communi- 
cado for more than a very, very brief 
span of time. 

Our Supreme Court has been very, very 
generous in assuring that people are not 
held, even to the extent of being ques- 
tioned, as they should be, for the com- 
mission of crimes. So, on this side of 
the fence, we know that any Soviet mem- 
ber of a consulate who committed a 
crime or was suspected of committing a 
crime in this country would be assured, 
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under our laws, of the right of communi- 
cation with his country, or consul, or 
whomever he wished. 

On the other hand, within the Soviet 
Union, we have no such right. So it 
seems to me, with respect to this argu- 
ment, that the United States takes home 
far more than it gives. The Soviet mem- 
bers of the consulates here already would 
receive these rights basically, but with- 
out this treaty we have no such assur- 
ance that we would receive them in the 
Soviet Union. So it seems to me that 
upon this particular issue the balance 
is in our favor. 

I do not think for a moment the So- 
viets are above framing an individual in 
a consulate who would happen to be- 
come persona non grata to them, trump- 
ing up charges against him, and even 
confining him if the Soviets could. Per- 
sonally, I would not ask any American 
citizen to go to the Soviet Union as mem- 
ber of a consulate, whether they are tele- 
phone operators or whatever they may 
be, without the full protection that this 
treaty provides. 

I regard the balance to be completely 
in our favor upon this question. 

The fourth argument made with re- 
spect to the convention has been that a 
consulate establishment may be opened 
in the territory of the receiving state only 
with the state’s consent. I think that is 
proper. This convention does not pro- 
vide anything that does not exist in this 
respect. As has been stated on the floor 
of the Senate, the President could open 
consulates on agreement with the Rus- 
sians, today or tomorrow or next day. 
Even after the convention is adopted, 
if it is adopted, consulates can be opened 
only reciprocally in the Soviet Union and 
the United States by the joint consent 
of the two states. 

Article 28 provides that consular offi- 
cers and employees have a duty to re- 
spect the laws and regulations of the 
receiving state, including traffic regu- 
lations. 

It has been said that this is all fine 
and wonderful, but in a system of justice 
like theirs, we are not receiving a quid 
pro quo for this provision. The quid 
pro quo is that we would be able to 
enjoy the same immunity by the estab- 
lishment of a consulate. 

With regard to traffic regulations, it 
is a well-known fact that members of 
the diplomatic community are notorious 
for their disregard of traffic regulations. 
New York City is a case in point. Mayor 
Lindsay has instigated a policy of tow- 
ing away diplomatic cars that block the 
streets in New York City; and anyone 
who has been there could see them block- 
ing the streets almost any time of the 
day or night. This has created some 
bad feeling with some other areas of the 
world. Secretary Rusk admits that this 
particular area has caused difficulties for 
the State Department, It is still a prob- 
lem that remains to be solved. 

The sixth argument that has been 
used for the convention is that article 
II, paragraph 7 of the convention pro- 
vides that we can, without having to 
explain our reasons, notify the Soviet 
Union that any consular officer will be 
expelled as being persona non grata, and 
that any employee proposed by them 
may similarly be declared unacceptable. 
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Many people have used the argument, 
“What good does it do to lock the barn 
door after the horse is gone?” 

The facts are that we have had situa- 
tions arise in this country, at the diplo- 
matic level, which have been very painful, 
both to the other countries involved— 
sometimes countries friendly to us— 
and to the United States. So I think 
that the reciprocity feature of this pro- 
vision is the main argument in its fa- 
vor. In other words, we can screen, will 
screen, and do screen people who come 
to this country, and we would do so 
under the consular treaty. 

The seventh argument is that we need 
this convention to provide the necessary 
protection for our own consular officers 
and employees. I have already alluded 
to this argument. 

The one argument that has been used 
against the treaty is that, knowing the 
record of Soviet history as to abiding 
by any treaties or agreements, we might 
find that the Soviets would not abide 
by the protection and immunity afforded 
by this treaty to our people. 

I think there is only one answer to that 
argument, Mr. President, and that is that 
if this treaty should be ratified, and if 
the President, subsequent to that time, 
should agree with the Soviet Union for 
the establishment of one consulate, we 
will say, in each of the respective coun- 
tries, and after that time the Soviet 
Union were to abrogate in any respect 
this provision of immunity, it would be 
unthinkable to me that the United 
States had reached the place in its his- 
tory where it had lost the courage to im- 
mediately, and without any hesitation, 
cancel the treaty and immediately with- 
draw its own consular members, and 
demand that the other countries do the 
same thing. 

The eighth argument used for the 
convention is this: In addition to the 
protection provided for our consular per- 
sonnel, this convention provides much- 
needed protection for the 18,000 or more 
American tourists who will visit the 
Soviet Union this year. That number is 
bound to increase. 

I have already touched upon the argu- 
ment that those people go there at their 
own risk. Yet, I repeat, it is our right 
to travel wherever we wish in this world 
except in areas where we may be at war. 
This is a general right which exists for 
all citizens. Therefore, the citizens who 
do go there are entitled to as much pro- 
tection as we can give them; and 
if the treaty is affirmed, whether we es- 
tablish mutual consulates in Russia and 
the United States or not, this right of 
visitation, which I have previously dis- 
cussed, would still follow and exist for 
any American who was in the Soviet 
Union. The right of notification, the 
right of visitation—not only on one in- 
stance, but upon a continuing basis— 
would remain in force and effect as long 
as that person was detained by the Soviet 
Union. 

I have already discussed to some de- 
gree the differences in the laws. There 
is no way that we can reconcile the basic 
qualities of the Soviet law, or the rights 
of due process under their law, with ours. 
We cannot compel them to accept our 
Constitution. What we can do is assure 
ourselves that no American will be ar- 
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rested and buried in some jail or in some 
detention camp indefinitely, without our 
knowing about it and being able to do 
something about it—at least to work on 
it. 

The ninth argument used in behalf of 
the convention is that it does not pro- 
vide for the establishment of one con- 
sulate, but provides the legal framework 
for its operations if one is to be opened. 

As I have said, the President has the 
power to conduct foreign policy, and 
thus he may open consulates at any time 
he wishes to do so. No new consulates 
would be opened without further negoti- 
ations and further agreement with the 
Soviets. 

The question has been asked: If the 
President has such power, why is this 
convention needed? The fact is that it 
is not necessary to have it in order to 
establish consulates with the Soviet 
Union. There are two chief reasons 
why this particular convention is to the 
benefit of the United States, First, it 
would protect American citizens in the 
Soviet Union; second, it would guaran- 
tee immunity to the members of the 
staffs of our consulates in that country. 
The protection afforded our citizens 
exists, and will continue to exist, 
whether the United States and the So- 
viet Union ever agree to the opening of 
consulates. 

The 10th argument offered in behalf 
of the convention is that article 30, para- 
graph 2, provides that the convention 
may be renounced by either nation upon 
6 months’ notice of intent to cancel. In 
one sense, I regard the convention as a 
bridgebuilding effort with the Soviet 
Union. I say this in the same concept 
as the remarks I made earlier about the 
false sense of security that Americans 
feel, and have been led to feel every day, 
by the news media and by Members of 
this body and of the other body who 
speak in this way. But the fact is that 
the United States may renounce it. 

The most effective argument I have 
heard against this particular argument 
for the convention is this: Upon the as- 
sumption that we ratify the treaty, and 
that consulates are opened in both 
countries, if we found that the Soviets 
were violating the convention in one or 
more respects, would the United States 
then yield to the hue and cry of extreme 
leftists, both here and abroad, that our 
renunciation of the treaty under this 
clause would result in a worsening of the 
world situation and cause more tension 
than now exists? 

In such a situation, if we have entered 
upon this treaty, we would have no 
choice but to act upon the concept that 
if the Soviets violated it in any respect, 
we would have not only the obligation 
and the right, but an absolutely cold 
duty immediately to announce our re- 
nunciation of the convention. 

While I should like to discuss the nu- 
merous events of the past few years 
which make me somewhat chary of the 
determination of the leadership in the 
executive branch of this country, never- 
theless I think the fact ought to be clear 
here and now that some of us—I think 
most of us—who vote for this treaty do 
expect that in the event of a violation 
of the treaty by the Russians, there will 
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be a cancellation and rescission of the 
treaty. 

The 11th argument used in behalf of 
this convention is that the ratification 
will not affect our policy of nonrecogni- 
tion of the Soviet absorption of the three 
Baltic nations, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

The United States, as a matter of fact, 
has not recognized the legality of that 
takeover, and the historical situations 
surrounding the takeover of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania could be the subject 
of a discussion upon this floor for many 
days, which discussion would not reflect 
too favorably upon the actions of our 
own country. 

The fact is that if we had a situation 
arise under the treaty in any of these 
three countries, we would have to go 
through the Soviet Union in any event. 
The situation, in other words, is that, 
while actually we have not recognized 
the takeover of Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia, we have as a de facto matter rec- 
ognized it because of the Soviet control 
of these countries. So, there is an im- 
plied recognition of Soviet control, even 
though officially we give lipservice to the 
fact that we do not recognize their take- 
over by the Soviet Union. 

The 12th argument used in behalf of 
the convention is that while it is unique 
at the outset, we cannot say it is a far- 
out concept or idea in the field of diplo- 
matic relations inasmuch as both Japan 
and Great Britain have recently nego- 
tiated treaties along the same line. But 
it is important to note in this respect 
that those treaties have not been ratified. 

The argument that has been used is: 
“Why don’t we have treaties with Great 
Britain and Japan as favorable as those 
which we have with our enemies?“ 

The answer to that, of course, is that 
we just simply do not have the same 
problems in those countries with respect 
to protecting our people. 

The 13th argument used with respect 
to the convention is that by placing 
problems concerning detention in rou- 
tine channels and taking them out of the 
charged atmosphere at the high level of 
face-saving diplomacy, the convention 
would facilitate their settlement. 

I think that while others might say 
that putting those problems in routine 
channels might reduce the effectiveness 
of our contacts and visitation with our 
nationals in the Soviet Union, the fact 
is that when we reach the high diplo- 
raatic level there are too many instances 
in which face saving plays too great a 
part in international politics, and inter- 
national relations over one individual. 

We will gain, in the net run, I be- 
lieve, by the fact that this problem is 
reduced in rank and taken out of the 
high-level face-saving diplomacy of our 
State Department. 

I believe another reason is that when 
a routine matter or a routine right is 
involved, we would face a situation at 
the top echelon in which we would prob- 
ably have to give more and compromise 
more in order to effect our purpose. 

The 14th general argument used for 
the ratification of the convention has 
been that it would not present any major 
threat to our internal security. 

I must confess that in the initial study 
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of this matter I was greatly concerned 
by the first remarks of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover a couple of years ago with respect 
to this aspect. However, on page 5 of the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the 90th Congress, appears 
a reference to President Johnson’s state- 
ment in the February 2 press confer- 
ence: 

There are presently 452 Soviet officials in 
the United States that have diplomatic im- 
munity. So if an additional consulate were 
opened, and if another 10 were added to the 
452, Mr. Hoover has assured me that this 
small increment would raise no problems 
which the FBI cannot effectively and effi- 
ciently deal with. 


Then, in a letter to Senator FULBRIGHT, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, on page 2 
of the 1967 hearings, dated January 20, 
Mr. Hoover stated: 

I advised Mr. Rusk on September 16, 1966, 
in answer to his letter of September 14, 1966, 
that he was basically correct in his assump- 
tion that rather than my opposing a Con- 
sular Treaty, I had pointed out to a House 
Appropriations Subcommittee the possibili- 
ties of an increased problem of internal se- 
curity proportionate to the number of con- 
sulates to be established. I did not imply 
that this problem could not be handled by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The figure of 10 or 15 increase is the 
one that has been used most commonly. 
As a matter of fact, however, we do not 
know what the respective countries 
would negotiate, if and when they de- 
cided to establish consulates. 

The question also has been raised, in 
opposition to this treaty, that Poland 
and Yugoslavia now enjoy the most- 
favored-nation treatment, and that if 
the convention is ratified, they can re- 
quest that we extend to them similar 
privileges and immunities, thus increas- 
ing the Communist subversive oppor- 
tunities in this country. To this state- 
ment there are two answers. 

First, consulates can be established 
only upon a mutual basis, and this would 
have to be done subsequent to the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty—that is, with the 
same terms that are contained in this 
treaty. The other answer, the second 
one, is that both of these countries have 
indicated that they do not now desire 
consulates in this country. 

While I am as concerned as anyone 
else with our own internal security, the 
assurance of Mr. Hoover, that it does not 
present an overall security problem 
which places it significantly out of line 
with the one we now have, is sufficient, 
in my mind, to eliminate this objection 
to the convention. 

The 15th argument is that the ratifi- 
cation of this convention is one more 
step in the process of building bridges 
to the Communist world. Mr. President, 
what are the alternatives to this process 
of building bridges? It is very easy to 
reason with your glands. It is difficult, 
in a world where American boys are be- 
ing killed—killed by weaponry which is 
supplied by the Russians—to see the ad- 
vantage of trying to build one more 
bridge, which I have said I believe to be 
to our advantage, toward the Communist 
world. But what are the alternatives? 

The first alternative that appears to 
me is that of severing diplomatic rela- 
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tions. I even receive letters from people 
who tell me that we should sever diplo- 
matic relations with the Communist 
world. But I am certain that these peo- 
ple do not consider that we close all lines 
of straight communication with the 
Communist world if we do this. I am 
certain that they do not consider that 
we take from ourselves our eyes and ears 
for listening posts in those countries. So 
I believe that the first alternative is un- 
realistic in our present situation. 

The second alternative would be to 
simply preserve the status quo, which is 
in itself a euphemism. Either you go 
forward or you go backward. There is 
no status quo in international affairs. In 
fact, I doubt whether there is a real sta- 
tus quo anywhere. 

The third alternative is to move for- 
ward. We are moving forward at this 
time only in a very narrow segment of 
our international relations. But the fail- 
ure to build such bridges as are advan- 
tageous to us is one that can only lead 
to a withdrawal, and isolation, from the 
rest of the world, and denies us the op- 
portunity to understand what is going on 
in the rest of the world. 

American leadership in building 
bridges has resulted in the nuclear test 
ban treaty, the cultural exchange pro- 
gram, the hot line to Moscow, and, to- 
morrow, the nonstop flights from New 
York City to Moscow. 

This is, in addition, the first treaty of 
a bilateral nature between the United 
States and the U.S. S. R. But I caution 
again, Mr. President, that any bridge- 
building must be done with a long mem- 
ory and a healthy skepticism about Com- 
munist intentions. We should not de- 
lude ourselves by subscribing to the banal 
notion of a detente. Therefore, in tak- 
ing this step toward just a very narrow 
bridge, we should be aware of the com- 
plete history of the Soviet Union, and we 
should look at it in the coldest, hardest 
light, as to the benefits to be received by 
the United States vis-a-vis the benefits 
to be received by the Soviet Union. 

I would have liked to have expanded 
greatly on the chief arguments in favor 
of the convention. But due to the time 
limitation with which I am faced, and in 
line with my announced purpose to try 
to take both sides of the matter and 
present them, for the sake of the record, 
I shall have to turn rather rapidly to the 
arguments against the convention. 

The first argument is that it represents 
a diplomatic triumph for the Soviet 
Union and that the Soviets would use it 
for added respectability in their propa- 
ganda effort. 

First, I do not believe that the Soviet 
Union cares one whit about respect- 
ability. Their minds and their ideology 
are not oriented to this effort. It is the 
United States which sought this treaty 
in the first instance, not the U.S. S. R. As 
far as respectability is concerned, if this 
is an argument, it might hurt Russia 
rather than help her with her sister 
Communist state of China. 

The second argument used is that it 
goes beyond the Vienna Convention 
which we have signed but not ratified, 
but which does not grant unrestricted 
immunity to consular officers and em- 
ployees and which may go into effect on 
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March 19. A discussion of this can be 
found on page 293 of the hearings and 
the reasons why the State Department 
has not submitted it to the Senate for 
its advice and consent. 

It seems to me, with respect to this 
argument against it, first, the Vienna 
Convention would not properly protect 
our consular personnel and we are vitally 
interested in this. Second, the Soviet 
Union has not signed, ratified, or acceded 
to the Vienna Convention. Third, the 
access and notification provision of the 
Vienna Convention provides only notifi- 
cation of arrest or detention “without de- 
lay” and consular access without any in- 
dication of timing. 

So, Mr. President, what we receive in 
this treaty, which we would not get under 
the Vienna Convention are two specific 
things in this area, in that we receive 
prompt notice under the specific terms of 
the treaty, within 1 to 3 days, and the 
right, within 2 to 4 days to have consular 
access to anyone who is arrested. 

Lastly, I would say with respect to 
this chief argument, the second argu- 
ment against the convention, that it 
would be unthinkable, as I said before, 
for us to open a consulate without hav- 
ing this immunity. 

The next argument is that the real 
espionage danger is not to the United 
States but countries south of us. At the 
present time the U.S.S.R., so the argu- 
ment runs, is recognized by only 4 of 
the 20 non-Communist Latin American 
countries, and the U.S.S.R. will use the 
Consular Convention for the purposes 
of encouraging recognition by the 16 
American governments that now do not 
recognize it. 

Mr. President, in refutation of this 
argument, I would say that the United 
States has recognized the U.S.S.R. since 
1933, for nearly 34 years, and in this 
34 years there are 16 Latin American 
countries that have still not recognized 
USS.R. In view of this I find the 
argument to lack substantive persuasion. 

Next, under the most-favored- nation 
clause no country would have to open 
consulates in the U.S.S.R. except upon 
mutual consent. 

The fourth argument used against the 
convention is that the provision extend- 
ing absolute immunity from criminal 
prosecution to consular officials and 
employees will lead to the similar ex- 
tension of the same privileges to the 
27 most favored nations. The argument 
used against this particular point, and 
which I believe in, is, first, that the 
convention contains provisions which 
afford protection against abuse by na- 
tions regarding immunity from criminal 
prosecution. The right of the receiving 
state is still protected to declare consular 
officers persona non grata, and consular 
employees not acceptable. 

Secondly, all persons enjoying im- 
munity from criminal jurisdiction are 
obliged to respect the laws and regula- 
tions of the receiving state, including 
traffic regulations, and that includes the 
members of our consulate over there. 
The fact that they are required under 
the treaty to respect the laws of the 
receiving states even if they should 
violate it, of course, does not abrogate 
their immunity. 
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Third, the convention also contains a 
number of measures to protect against 
and safeguard against the danger of 
subversion. Officers and employes of 
the consulate would be subject to the 
same screening and entry control as 
officials and employees of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington. They would be 
subject to the same travel restrictions 
which apply to diplomatic personnel. 

Fourth, as far as the 27 most favored 
nations are concerned, the State Depart- 
ment has said that only 11 of these 
showed any interest in this type of 
reciprocal agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point a card which indicates the 
procedure for the screening of employees 
of consulates. 

There being no objection, the card was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

SCREENING OF EMPLOYEES OF CONSULATES 
1. Name of person is furnished by USSR. 
2. State distributes to all security agencies, 

who in turn furnish a report on whatever in- 
formation they have on the subject. 

3. State then makes a decision as to 
whether it will recommend to the Attorney 
General the waiver of Section 212(a) (28) of 
the Immigration Act (8 USC 1182(a) (28) )— 
this subsection deals with the denial of visa, 
and the reasons or grounds enumerated 
would be sufficient to exclude every Soviet 
citizen—member of, affiliated with, or other- 


covers many other aspects of 
etc.) 

4. The visa clecrance is the same as any 
other Soviet citizen, and may be revoked at 
any time. 

SCREENING OF OFFICERS OF CONSULATES 

1. Essentially the same ure as above 
except that subsection (28) would not apply. 
However, they could proceed under sub- 
section (27) and (29), which would also be 
applicable to employees. (27) covers any 
activities which may be adverse to the “public 
interest”. (29) covers espionage, sabotage, 
public disorder, or other subversive activities, 
also any activity in opposition to or in ef- 
fort to control or overthrow our Government 
or joins, affiliates, or participates in any 
activities of Communist organization in the 
U.S. 

2. In all cases, employees or Consular offi- 
cers, State Department can refuse the visa 
without giving any justification. 


Mr. ALLOTT. The next argument 
against the convention is that it is fool- 
ish in view of Soviet continued interna- 
tional warlike activity, its presence in 
Cuba, subversion in Latin America, 
friction-creating activities in Mid and 
Near East, and in supplying arms to the 
North Vietnamese. 

This, perhaps, is the most difficult 
argument of all to face. It is most difi- 
cult for those of us who feel so strongly 
about the war in Vietnam, about the 
justification and the righteousness of our 
position in Vietnam. I suppose for the 
many of us who served in the armed 
services, and most of us have, this argu- 
ment comes home very closely. I must 
say with respect to this that the con- 
vention is not a condoning in any re- 
spect of the immoral—and I wish that 
there were a stronger word to use— 
Soviet activities there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 90 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator 15 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
15 additional minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish that there were 
a stronger word with relation to Soviet 
activities there. 

But the fact remains that the basic 
purpose of the convention is to establish 
a consular relationship for the protec- 
tion of our consular personnel and tour- 
ists in the Soviet Union. Thoughtful 
people are not so naive as to believe 
that the convention would change the 
Soviet objectives but the facts are that 
it is just one more small connection in 
which we may ultimately hope to break 
down the tensions which exist between 
us. 
The next argument used against the 
convention is that the Soviet record of 
infidelity on earlier agreements is well 
known. The Soviets have not reacted 
with favor toward our previous demon- 
strations of good will. I refer to the nu- 
clear test ban treaty, the cultural ex- 
change program, increased opportunity 
for Americans to travel to the Soviet 
Union, the setting up of the presence 
of the hot line, and the most recent Mos- 
cow to New York air run. 

The seventh argument used against 
the convention is that if someone had 
suggested signing such a convention as 
this with Germany in 1942—and other 
remarks along this line—while our boys 
were being killed, it would never have 
been approved. 

Mr. President, that was an entirely 
different situation. We had broken 
diplomatic relations with Germany at 
that time and had declared war on them. 
Our consulates were closed, as were our 
embassies. 

The second answer to it is that, we 
did not have American citizens tray- 
eling in Germany at that time, so that 
there was no hope for or reason to have 
a convention with Germany. 

The eighth argument used against the 
convention is that a treaty of this nature 
would make more sense under an ad- 
ministration which had a firm foreign 
policy. 

Iam prone to agree with that. While 
I cannot discuss it at length now, be- 
cause of time considerations, I believe 
that it is an element to be considered. 
I have already indicated that I shall 
vote for the treaty, with the express un- 
derstanding that if the Soviets violate 
it, we expect the executive, firmly and 
immediately, to exercise the provisions 
that terminate the treaty. 

And, of course, our whole foreign 
policy would make more sense if we 
enjoyed an administration with a firm 
and nonvacillating foreign policy. 

The next argument is that it is only 
part of a bigger package, such as the 
outer space treaty, the nonproliferation 
treaty, and East-West trade. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, as well as the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, have raised 
these questions. 

Personally, I am considering the pend- 
ing treaty on its merits, and this one 
treaty alone. When other treaties come 
before the Senate for ratification, they 
will have to stand on their own merits 
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and be judged according to the perform- 
ance the Soviets show under the pending 
treaty. 

The alternatives, as I have said, are 
three in number; namely, to break of 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union—which I think is unthinkable; to 
maintain the status quo, which cannot be 
done; or to move ahead with such con- 
tacts as we prudently can. 

The 10th argument being used against 
the convention, both by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
is that it would appreciably affect the 
morale of American soldiers in Vietnam. 
Mr. President, my mail does not indicate 
this. I have had no letters from soldiers 
in Vietnam indicating that if this treaty 
is signed, it will affect their morale. 

We saw no demoralization as a result 
of the hearings held in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, or in demonstra- 
tions in this country, and the open oppo- 
sition to our policies by some Members 
of this body, which is continuing today 
throughout the United States—opposi- 
tion which is highly publicized through- 
out the world. 

Certainly, if there was no lowering of 
the morale of our great men in Viet- 
nam—and they are great—when so many 
Members of our own body, and the other 
body, are opposing the President, and 
thus, opposing the very position which 
puts our boys in Vietnam, then I cannot 
see how the opening of consulates which 
will provide this country with eyes and 
ears in another country, and provide the 
kind of protections which we need, will 
affect the morale of our boys in Vietnam. 

The 11th argument is that the protec- 
tion and assistance provided in the con- 
vention to American citizens are mini- 
mal. They are minimal, in the sense 
that they do not guarantee the same 
rights that our citizens enjoy in this 
country; but, neither are Soviet citizens 
guaranteed the same rights. 

With regard to the 12th argument 
that the convention would increase the 
danger of subversion, I have already re- 
ferred to the statements made by the 
President, and by J. Edgar Hoover. 

Even the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp] recognized this in his in- 
dividual comments in the committee 
report: 

The FBI, if it is provided with additional 
funds and additional agents can probably 
deal with the problem of that increased 
espionage. 


I think it fully possible, Mr. President, 
that Congress will see to it that J. Edgar 
Hoover will be provided such funds. 

The 13th argument is the example 
held up by the proponents of Soviet 
infidelity on agreements and treaties, 
and particularly of the Litvinov-Roose- 
velt agreement of 1933. 

First, I should like to point out that 
this was 34 years ago. In any event, 
there is a serious question as to the sit- 
uation on the Litvinov-Roosevelt under- 
standing, since it ceased to have effect in 
its full nature on the outbreak of war 
between Germany and the Soviet Union. 

I refer particularly to page 9 of the 
report where the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT] admits anyhow 
that— 
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It is a debatable point whether this under- 
taking on the part of the Soviet Union is 
still legally valid. 


The 14th argument is that the op- 
ponents of the convention also state that 
instead of having the agreement, we 
should see to it that the Litvinov-Roose- 
velt agreement is enforced. 

Of course in the never- never“ land 
with respect to the Litvinov-Roosevelt 
agreement which has been discussed 
here interminably, this may seem to be 
a reasonable approach, but in answer to 
this I point out part of a letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Douglas 
MacArthuy, in February 1967, in which 
he said: 

The legal deficiences of the Litvinov agree- 
ment were among the reasons persuading 
the Department that the time had come to 
conclude a treaty containing clear and 
unequivocal provisions giving us the rights 
of notification and access in cases of Amer- 
icans arrested in the Soviet Union. 


The final argument is that the Soviet 
Presidium has not yet ratified the con- 
vention. 

My answer to that is simply that the 
convention will not come into effect, and 
the President will not have to put it into 
effect, until the treaty has been approved 
by the Soviet Presidium. 


SUMMATION OF ARGUMENTS 


Mr. President, earlier, I spent consid- 
erable time refuting any idea that a de- 
tente exists between the United States 
and the U.S. S. R. I did this primarily 
to point out that my vote in favor of 
ratification of this convention was in no 
wise based upon the fallacy that a de- 
tente exists. As a high official in the 
Swiss Government once said to me: 

Anyone who believes that the Communists 
will coexist peacefully with the Western 
democracies believes that the lion will lie 
down with the lamb and become a vegetarian. 


I agree with that statement, but by 
the same token lions are tamed. They 
may never be tamed to such an extent 
that we can trust them or tvrn our backs 
on them—we must be eternally vigilant. 

It was Patrick Henry who said, Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” It 
is no less true in foreign affairs than it 
is within our own country. But to not 
tame the lion leaves him free to ravage 
the earth, and to live in constant dread of 
him. The lion can also be caged or con- 
tained. But to contain or to tame him, 
we must understand his characteristics, 
know his objectives, and most of all, be 
aware of his movements. To do this, we 
must be in a position to observe him. 

There is, of course, another alterna- 
tive—beard the lion in his den; but this 
can only be prudently done while the 
lion is still a cub. Only the foolhardy 
would try to beard a full-grown lion in 
his den, unless he possessed such over- 
whelming power to render the risk mini- 
mal. 

As I see it, the question of detente be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
does not go to the heart of this issue. 
While it may be germane to some degree, 
it is not and should not be the basis for 
any Senator’s vote. We are not voting 
on whether we should have or should not 
have a detente because this is beyond our 
power. In order to achieve a detente, 
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both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
must desire it, and we have no direct 
control over the desires of the Soviets. 

We are considering a Consular Con- 
vention—an agreement in which I be- 
lieve we get more than we give. The 
bargain is in our favor. We have 18,000 
to 20,000 citizens who visit Russia an- 
nually and who will be the beneficiaries 
of the protection contained in the 
agreement as opposed to some 600 to 800 
Russians who visit the United States 
annually. This convention must be 
looked upon for what it is—and that only. 
The worst thing we could do is to de- 
lude ourselves into believing that this 
convention is something more than it 
is—to make ourselves believe that sud- 
denly we have made some sort of break- 
through, and all will suddenly become 
sweetness and light. It will not. 

What, then, can we expect? We can 
expect the world situation to remain 
pretty well as it is. No drastic changes. 
We will have to continue to keep up our 
defenses. But also, we may begin to see 
some bridges built between us. There 
will be traffic on those bridges, and our 
concern will then be in assessing and 
directing that traffic. Some of that 
traffic will be detrimental and some bene- 
ficial. Our concern will be with achiev- 
ing a favorable balance. 

This, then, is one of the three alterna- 
tives available to us in our relationship 
with the Soviet Union. The other two 
are to maintain the status quo, or to 
sever all relations and withdraw into 
ourselves. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
there are only three alternatives: to 
move forward, to stand still, or to move 
backward. 

It is essentially impossible for us to 
maintain the status quo. Regardless of 
what action we take with regard to this 
convention, we will have changed to 
some degree, for better or for worse, our 
relationship with the Soviet Union. 

With this alternative eliminated, we 
have only two alternatives left: to move 
forward, or to move backward. If we 
select the course of moving backward, we 
are almost certainly going to find our- 
selves in a position of confrontation. 
Confrontation may be necessary in cer- 
tain circumstances—when the other 
alternatives are too odious to contem- 
plate—but, confrontation should not be 
intentionally sought by any peace-loving 
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nation. It should be and is, in my 
opinion, a last resort. 

The third, and last remaining alterna- 
tive is to move forward. While I believe 
this is desirable, I do not advocate throw- 
ing caution to the wind. Quite the con- 
trary, I urge the administration, and 
the Congress, and the people of this 
country to redouble their vigilance. 
Constitutionally, the executive branch is 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting our foreign policy, but in order 
to make this convention meaningful, the 
administration must carry out our for- 
eign policy with clarity, vigor, and 
courage. 

I hope that the Senate will be. willing 
to take the affirmative step toward 
lessening of tensions which this conven- 
tion may help to achieve. The debates 
of the past few days are replete with the 
reasons for taking this affirmative action, 
and show an awareness of the risks 
which concern us all in taking this 
action. These debates put the Soviet 
Union on notice, as well as the rest of 
the world, that the Congress of the 
United States is made up of men of 
honorable intentions who expect the 
Soviet Union to respond with equal 
honor. 

Mr. President, I, personally, am willing 
to help in taking this affirmative step, 
expecting as I do so that this adminis- 
tration will finally begin to conduct our 
foreign policy with clarity, vigor, and 
courage. I hereby serve notice on the 
administration that if, for any reason, 
I feel they are lax in their job I will 
demand a full accounting and I urge 
other Senators to do likewise, for I be- 
lieve that it is incumbent upon the ad- 
ministration to advise the Senate on a 
continuing basis of Soviet compliance 
with the terms of this convention. 

With all this in mind, and with need 
for vigilance paramount in my mind, I 
shall cast my vote in support of ratifi- 
cation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate, as an indi- 
vidual and as a Member of the distin- 
guished class of the 84th Congress in 
which we entered the Senate together, 
the tremendous contribution made by the 
Senator from Colorado; and I congratu- 
late him for it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate completes 
its business today, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR RECEIVING 
OF MESSAGES AND SIGNING OF 
BILLS DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent that during adjournment of the 
Senate from the close of business today 
until noon Monday, March 20, 1967, the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive messages from the President of 
the United States and from the House of 
Representatives, and that the Vice Presi- 
dent be authorized to refer any such 
messages received to the appropriate 
committees and that the Vice President, 
the President pro tempore, or the Acting 
President pro tempore be authorized to 
sign any duly enrolled bills; and that 
committees be authorized to file reports. 
I further ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Appropriations be author- 
ized to file any notices to suspend rule 
XVI for offering legislation to any ap- 
propriation bill, which it might report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON EX- 
PENDITURE OF CERTAIN FUNDS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, in accordance with 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the reports of 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to- 
gether with several separate interparlia- 
mentary group reports, the Committee on 
Government Operations, and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, concerning the 
foreign currencies and U.S. dollars uti- 
lized by those committees and groups in 
1966 in connection with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


unds by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. Senate, expended 


Lodging Meals ‘Transportation 
Name and country U.S, dollar U.S. dollar US. aa 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign 
currency | or U. currency} or U.S, | currency 
currency 
Senator Walter F. Mondale: 
JV ( D 54. 50 11. 48 41. 62 
Jaj 5 — ven 17, 536 48.72 9,750 
K -| _ 212 00 10. 32 256. 40 
Vietnam... -1 2, 910. 80 40.00 | 8, 782. 40 
— — ñͤ . ̃ — 10 62 }----....-- 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
. ·•·•‚˖‚·— R n . œ³ X!!m!1!1!1:1:!:!:!:!. — 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Marcu 8, 1967. Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, expended between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


Total 
U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 
873. 50 150.00 
620. 00 100. 00 
521. 82 128. 15 
669. 40 61. 92 
6, 500. 00 20. 53 
740. 00 23. 08 
„000. 00 37. 31 
50, 000. 00 22,73 
27, 250. 00 216. 27 
87. 50 40. 70 
100. 00 22. 00 
29. 82. 00 
303. 00 60. 60 
17. 17. 8 50.00 
1, 108. 84 
254. 08 03. 08 
9. 70 2.45 
88. 23 593. 00 152. 00 102. 83 
16. 86 67. 25 219. 00 24. 33 
0. 700 2. 500 7.00 
13.33 500. 00 3, 750. 00 50. 00 
6.17 6,17 
13. 58 | 1,650. 00 100, 00 44. 30 
13. 00 28. 00 5. 60 
14.77 22. 00 939.83 258, 60 
2 241.75 31.91 
11.79 £ 012.00 43.07 
44.70 60. 085. 00 150, 00 
25. 90 75.90 
21. 80 33. 67 
38. 72 200. 00 
24. 70 
1, 887, 22 
116. 49 
215, 71 
23. 00 
185. 44 
29. 40 
25. 42 
10. 00 
251.04 
1, 793. 50 
117. 82 
15.11 
255.17 
55, 63 
165, 41 
8. 50 
177. 66 
24. 96 
105. 80 
3.25 
14.28 
720 83. 56 
28, 679 167.16 
85. 00 112. 63 
340 41, 29 
710. 95 350.21 
175. 28 181.75 
7, 530 1,887, 22 
7, 530, 00 1, 887. 22 
97. 68 
202. 83 
24. 00 
335.19 
21.00 
8.00 
151. 50 
168. 18 
39. 08 
223. 02 
161.00 
11.00 
1, 028. 00 
73.63 
1175. 00 
33.33 
10, 92 
189.00 
26. 66 
140. 00 
27. 14 
52. 08 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, expended between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


Lodging | Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S, dollar U. S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. | currency! or U.S. eurreney or U.S. eurreney or U.S. | currency! or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 


3 
88. 8 


„ + B B =a 
S S 38888 8g 
= 
BES 
8888 


SS 88888 


2 85 


2 SS 
£. 
= 


S 88888 


8 
2 


Ja 
Joe E. Gonzales: 
Mexi: 


ad 


18/12/0 
234. 00 


„ pee 
5 


S23 SE zg B SBB B 8 
52 S2 2 58888888 


BE 
88888 


t 
Malaysian 
dollar. 
Ae Kong 


BE 
8 8 


Mark 
U.S, dollar 


82 
ses 


B 22 
8 $3 
888 
ees 
BES! ob 
SSS 38 
8885 
888888 
B SN EF 38 
S282 


B BERR 
2 88823 
SERSA 


— 
i 


----| Bah 
T EEA E NE NE ig aaa dol- 
ur. 
Hong Kong onk Kong 


2 242532 
8 S888 
S8 8 885 
3 SSeSs SSS S888 888 gS 


2 
BE 88885888888 


Ea 
g 


See footnote at end of table, 
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„ U.S. Senate, expended between 
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Mar. 16, 


S85E5R SERBRR BSL LR 288 
gdan 8888 8288 8 pag 


© 
2 
88 e dg gag 


g ᷑⅛f ... ... ̃ ,,, ̃ 7 Susasennasses 
1 252 ERSEF See NISUN ERIS AS ENG 88 BSS S A t S888 
„ ; i ; 
i lie f 32288 838888825 888888 S822 gg NA 98878883 88 33888888 888888 338888888 835 
Ei 8 $ 83885 588 388828 Sega S5 a Eg | sive af 38887 8888898 88 EEE 
as $ f es eeeesi ieee ER SSS AES SSS ist 888 A828 
8 ee eee | ISNS dA SSA -d d dS dge godds 
ig 2 : i 
8 Ses SES igon is Sans Bei | ia 
$ 825 48 23 at 82 8 % 885 
5 
8 


Chairman 


SSESES 


8888882 
88888888 


Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1966 


Government department (identify each): 


S ͤ AES RN Ot 


5 
Dominican 


riated fun: 


yn SO an a E / E V ³¹ ww--.r.r- ͤ ̃ ZB x 


Group expense. 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Treland 


Foreign currency 
prop: 
Frank Church: 


Ap 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and sph saan Daey w — . Relations, U.S. Senate, expended between 


Meals ‘Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
N d try al > U.S. dollar U.S. doll U.S, dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
ame and coun! currence: 0 ollar 00 o 0 
7. Foreign ot Foreign ba pad Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency 8. | currency currency | or U.S, curreney or U.S, | currency} or U.S. 
— — — — — currency currency 
William B. Bader: 
Tran 95.00 | 4,781. 25 


3, 
62. 21 


1 German deutsche marks used to pay for commercial air transportation to the 2 Dutch guilder used to pay for commercial air transportation to the countries visited. 
countries visited. Dutch guilder used to pay for commercial air transportation to and from Switzer- 
2 German deutsche marks used to pay for commercial air transportation to and from land, 
Switzerland, German deutsche marks used to pay for commercial air transportation to and from 
French francs used to pay for commercial air transportation to the countries visited. Israel for dedication of Knesset (Parliament) building. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Marcu 9, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Interparliamentary Union, U.S. group, expended between Jan. 1 and 


Dec. 81, 1966 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of | 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S, dollar S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign . — Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. | currency| or U.S. curreney or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency| or U.S. 
ener currency currency — currency 
29. 10 
22. 45 
200. 73 
51. 25 
85. 91 
58. 98 
95.24 
17. 90 
18.05 
216. 78 
— Ewes see U.S. dollar W ae 4 3.13 84. 50 
— Ä Australian 58. 00 65. 03 87. 37 176. 27 
dollars. 
Pound. 13. 20 10. 10 3, 20 17. 90 
9. 85 1. 135 3. 18 13. 03 
101. 22 3, 286. 00 43. 80 180. 35 
16. 00 16. 00 5. 00 47. 90 
13, 55 4. 895 13. 70 27. 25 
138. 02 | 9, 608. 00 128. 10 324. 17 
88. 70 59. 68 141. 79 
47. 19 9/5/9 26. 55 73, 74 
56. 20. R 4. 50 5. 05 80, 80 90. 59 
58. 78 ENA 12. 73 71. 69 
47. 19 3/4/6 9. 21 56, 40 
65. 16.70 18. 74 86, 40 
13. 20 4 20. 00 34. 70 
9.85 1.410 3. 95 13. 80 
101. 22 | 7,355. 00 98. 05 237. 87 
16. 00 3.35 17. 00 
13.35 3, 410 22. 00 
Iran 138. 62 | 3, 183. 00 15, 870. 00 211, 60 
Milward pens: 
United States U.S. dollar n 75.74 
Pound 10/10 47. 10 2/3 56.19 
Australian 58, 00 65, 03 21. 80 490. 24 
dollar. 
94. 64 
54. 25 
94. 03 
46. 10 
19. 25 
244. 66 
15, 95 
9. 85 
1, 252, 00 137. 92 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Interparliamentary Union, U.S. group, expended between Jan. 1 and 
Dec. 81, 1966—Continued 


Lodging | Meals ‘Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 

Name and country currency U.S, dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent Foreign ene Foreign 5 Foreign | equivalent 

currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S, curreney or U.S. | currency! or U currency | or U.S, 

currency currency currency 8 currency 
William Buffum: 
United States Denner nce S r | PRD AE 67. 35 
Pound 11-5 33. 56 13-19-6 39. 91 
32. 00 35. 84 56. 44 62. 13 
r ne 12, 00 
12. 00 13. 20 53. 25 16, 62 
3. 520 9. 85 6. 565 18. 40 
592. 00 101, 22 14, 501. 00 193, 32 
000. 00 146, 66 13, 720, 00 182. 01 
42. 00 13. 20 47. 05 14.70 
3, 520 9. 85 3. 520 9.85 
Mortis ED lo, 3, 000, 00 40, 00 
42.00 13. 20 |.. 47, 05 14. 70 
3. 520 3. 520 9.85 
7, 592. 00 11, 927, 00 159, 02 
oe a B. Galloway: 
nited States U8) Golisrs.. e n Mer e ROMO Eas casey 93. 68 
few Zealand... . Found 18-6-6 52, 40 
e ee eee eee 137. 50 
Australian 107. 80 120. 86 
dollars. 

U.S. dollars. 8.50 
17,90 
129. 70 
13.95 
276. 43 
23.37 
9. 85 12.15 
101. 22 | 1, 102. 00 190, 52 
ß fap ERG Yat rome 14. 70 
9. 85 915 12. 40 
101. 22 | 1, 455. 00 135, 47 
54. 58 
66, 96 
61.72 
14, 85 
15, 65 

140, 
6, 189. 98 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar aay alent) 
yeh abit — Other (22 U 8. C. A. 270). 


Chairman. 


Manch 10, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated 3 by vig eS alge ok Union, U.S. group, expended between Jan. 1 
and Dec. 966 


Lodging Meals ‘Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign 9 Foreign oe Foreign . 
currency | or U.S. curreney or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency U.S. | currency} or U.S. 
currency currency eorrency 2 
Darrell St. Claire: United States V. S. dh.... 8 esses WI Ria Ape oem 120 Perko 95. 08 


DELEGATION EXPENSES 
United States: 


Reception, lunches -=i leen 211.31 
Stationery’ supplies 72. 45 
ei supplies. 7. 83 
transportation.. 8. 40 

Hotel expense 20. 20 
Gratuities, miscellaneous 39. 70 
Darrell St. Claire: New Zealand 87. 72 


DELEGATION EXPENSES 
New a 
Recept. 


8 miscellaneous. 


SSE 88 
SS SSS 


y 
55 
a 
i 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Interparliamentary Union, U.S. group, expended between Jan. 1 and 
Dec. 81, 1966—Continued 


Meals 


Name and country 


DELEGATION EXPENSES 


Australi 

230. 10 257.96 
81. 00 90. 79 
290, 55 325. 71 
30. 00 33. 62 
197.22 | 2,461.30 
20. 07 22. 50 
32. 30 36, 19 
51. 00 57.12 

57. 00 

17.90 


fp 00.0. Be eS ee 1,116.13 22 b paces tre eerie 


n 
Newspapers, postage, communica- 


ons. 
Gratuities, miscellaueouns Ff ff.. ̃ ̃ ::, ꝙ½ ES Eloy cena yee ile dit 
Darrell St. Claire: Jordan Dinar . 8 r . EAR VEN. 


BH SERB 
28 8888 


DELEGATION EXPENSES 
Jordan: 

Governmental dinner. 252.79 

De jon meals 58, 04 
ee . ß 29.70 
Overtime, 3 50. 00 
transportation 860.16 
os 52. 20 


DELEGATION EXPENSES 


ee 3 Society. — ˙ A SL A 57, 378. 00 
Reception, Embassy do 73, 350, 00 
fester ieis le delegation |..... GCC 


RECAPITULATION Amount 


Foreign currence: 11 S. dollar equivalent) 6, 734. 41 
Other (22 USC 21, 408, 93 
/ ats Z————E TERO TE 7ĩ˙’4—2jrĩm . ˙q5ré g.. nse anmadene 1.C.ʃ.ʃ.•—ꝓßÿ—⁊ůů— ß]tßr : 28, 143, 34 
Manch 10, 1967. ALEXANDER PIRNIE, 
Chairman 


Report of expenditure of appropriated funds by Senate delegation, 6th Mexico-United States Interparliamentary Conference, 
Washington, D.C.; Philadelphia, Pu.; and San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 9-16, 1986 : 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
y Foreign prt Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency currency | or U.S, currency | or U.S. 
Sathya currency currency 


55. 62 Lr i r A POEPEN E = 4 jew ae A 275.39 
98. 88 36. 04 6. 56 141. 48 
55. 62 20, 58 4.80 299. 88 
12. 30 4.78 |- +30 17, 44 
126. 69 40. 90 5.35 190.74 
67. 98 18.72 2.01 88. 71 
67. 98 11 e o U AAAI Dea ee PEE, PEA 248. 16 
67. 98 |. 6.76 10. 80 85. 54 
67. 98 24. 88 2. 60 105. 46 
67. 98 18, 04 6.24 92.26 
175, 24 64. 47 45. 89 1777.21 
152. 58 23. 83 11.07 1818. 40 
027.48 ee 5, 627. 68 

1, 846. 85 

457. 40 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Re of expenditure of appr iated funds by Senate delegation, 6th Mexico-United States Inler parliamentary Conference, 
wn Washington, D.C.; Halaal 


phia, Pa.; and San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 9-16, 1966—Continued 


1 817.11 


1 Includes amounts expended in connection with advance trip to Philadelphia and San Francisco, Jan. 11-15, 1966. 


RECAPITULATION 2 4 
mow 
* vite Law 86-420 anna ne ecntnnnnnsnaananeamonsanwnwsabnnwcnsacesenannnesasesanenecansnanannn sass eeina inai i iE aeai $11, 317.11 
Government Department: U.S, Army = <2 nnn nnn anne nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn eaaa a e aa 1, 343. 23 
ff d PPP 12, 660, 34 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Delegation. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated ples a de gi delegation, British-American Parliamentary Conference, 
Mar. 7- 


Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar „ dollar 
Foreign 9 Foreign emanat Foreign oie ~ 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
%% % ) oan = ae peat ne a carn ¶ͥ¶ f ꝙ ꝙꝙͤ—— ↄ ˙— ˙¹i.i. S a a $1, 421. 31 
FEBRUARY 20, 1967. FRANK CHURCH, 


Chairman, Senate Delegation, British-American Parliamentary Conference. 


Report of expenditure of appro med d funda by Senate delegation, 9th Canada-United States Interparliamentary Conference, May 18-22, 
or aes 3 966, Washington, D. C., Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Gatlinburg, Tenn. 4 


Lodging Miscellaneous 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign 9 Foreign * Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 


EE o nee a ae POR RE Sa A e fe 


ficial Maeder und dinners: 
United States 
Pus bie United States 


RECAPITULATION 
Appropriated fands: Public Law . Uo sce ndene-ee 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Delegation, Ninth Canada-United States Interparliamentary Conference. 
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Report of expenditure of appropriated funds by the Senate delegation to 12th Commonwealth Conference, Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 27—Oct. 1, 1966 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Senate delegation, 12th NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, Paris, 
France; Brussels, Belgium; Madrid, Spain; and Lisbon, Portugal, Nov. 12-238, 1966 


Meals Transportation Total 


Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. | currency! or U.S. | currency] or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency 


SES 88888 
S328 88888 


20, 52 

France... 153, 00 

FG 25.20 
Stephen M. Y 109. 05 
Bourke B. Hi 

Pf!!! K ea eee A Ne , cee Se 

United 
Karl E. Mundt: 

France 

France 

United States 


Jacob K. Javits: 
us 


— 


ens SF PESA SERRE 


8888 2232 
gl seek SBRs8 age 3888 sape SES S82 E85 8288 ps8 Esez 


83 888 Ss SSES Sass SSS SSS ASRS ASAN SSS SAR SBS S888 SSS 88888 


S288 
E RR 


888K. 
z 


Sy B28 sp 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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t of expendit ‘oreign currencies and appropriated funds by Senate delegation, 12th NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, Paris 
ane ef 4 ot Lisbon, Portugal, Nov. 12-23, 1966—Continued jhi i j 


France; Brussels, Belgium; Madrid, Spain; 


Bee ses SBR 
Ses seas 88888 


1 Expended between May 9 and 10, 1966. 
— — @ and 12; 1966. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
dee e ee i) a a a T 1, 143. 19 
2 ke r eee e . AENEAN ACSI 1. 11, 049. 61 
h UA Se Oi SARE AE T ENE OLS aM USI IE n/N SOUR E Se E Eon. Den EE PSC UREA RE) EAI E 12, 192. 80 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Senate Delegation, NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. 


Report o; enditure of foreign currencies and a iated funds by the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, expended 
f ezp ee ee Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 i ; A 


Meals 


F 


B38 8883 


2 
= 
S8 S S888 S8 8888 8382 


888888855 
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Re of expenditure of foreign currencies and a 9 d funds by the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, ended 
aie et betli an. I and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 2 , i pss 


Lodging 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 


“International transportation (Ger- 
many). 


Subtotal 


Senator Henry M. Jackson: 
Britain. 


Dr. Dorothy Fosdick: 
Fran 


Dr. Robert W. Tufts: 
Netherlands. 
u 


The Defense D. ent furnished air trans on thro the Military Air The Defense De ent furnished air rtation through the Military Air 
ome gol Command in the amount of $1,735.07 ( tsche mark 6,940.28 of West Ger- T. rt Command in the amount of $1,787.82 ( tsche mark 7,570.00 of West Ger- 
Many) pursuant to sec. 1314, Public Law 207, 83d Cong. (31 U.S. C. 22a). many. D on jorge to sec. 1314, Public Law 207, 83d Cong. (81 U.S.C. 22a). 

+ Portion of unused ticket returned to State Department for credit on account. 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
e eNO a ee j—r*—ͥÜ6́ÿ'g mm : ˙ w 2 ˙ X 23, 416. 69 
Appropriated — 355 Gov 


ernment dej identify each): 
oyen partment ( ify ) 


JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
MarcH 10, 1967. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, expended between Jan. 


1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


SSBB 
28888888 
RETE 
SSS 
88888888 
AER £8 
SSA 88 


A 
£ 


88 
83 


ae 
m 
8 


8888888 

8888888 
ER 
eses 


p 
3 


63. 
45. 
20. 
45. 
45. 
44. 
40. 
302. 


8 


Besse 5 88882 
ssases 88888888 


AIAT 
& 


8888388 
ESR 


8 


88588885 


8 


ß Gm: ]¼§e , «⅛ . ..., ⅛¾ -—.!.!.! ff ̃——— r at: ake 11, 774. 79 


Marcy 10, 1967. 


James D. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS TO MEET 
DURING SENATE SESSIONS OF 
THE 90TH CONGRESS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions be authorized to sit during the 
sessions of the Senate in the 90th Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS TO MEET 
AND REPORT MEASURES DURING 
ADJOURNMENTS OR RECESSES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that during adjournments or re- 
cesses of the Senate during the 90th 


Congress the Committee on Appropria- 
tions be, and it is hereby authorized, to 
report appropriation bills, including 
joint resolutions, with accompanying 
notices of motions to suspend paragraph 
4 of rule XXI for the purpose of offering 
certain amendments to such bills or 
joint resolutions, which proposed 
amendments shall be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
with a protocol relating thereto, signed 
at Moscow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D, 88th 
Cong., 2d sess.) . 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
ask that the time be taken out of the 
other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from South Da- 
kota, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
entered this debate and the study of this 
proposed Consular Convention with the 


7012 


hope that I would be able to support it. 
The more I studied it, the more I became 
convinced, however, that I could not do 
so; and my brief remarks today will be 
directed in opposition to the approval or 
ratification by the Senate of the proposed 
Consular Convention. 

Mr. President, I have voted for three 
of the proposals advanced during the 
debate, which were introduced in the 
effort to make this Consular Convention 
more palatable. The proposals for which 
I have voted are the following: First, the 
amendment to the treaty itself offered 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], which was de- 
feated by a vote of 53 to 26; second, 
Executive Reservation No. 4, offered by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]; and, third, 
Executive Understanding No. 1 offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH]. 

I am, of course, disappointed at the 
rejection by the Senate of each and every 
one of these proposals. But the one to 
which I will address myself today, and 
the one which causes me the deepest 
concern, is the rejection by the Senate 
of the amendment to the convention 
itself which was offered by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Tatmapce]. His 
amendment proposed in effect to strike 
sections 2 and 3 of article 19 of the 
convention and insert in place thereof 
provisions which he stated were identical 
to the provisions which had been used 
by our country in all other consular con- 
ventions which we had approved. 

The effort by the Senator from Georgia 
was, in other words, to leave the new 
and questionable course proposed to be 
followed by these two sections of the 
treaty, in which complete immunity from 
all criminal jurisdiction would be given 
by the receiving state to “consular offi- 
cers and employees of the consular 
establishment who are nationals of the 
sending state.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that sections 2 and 3 of article 19 
of the proposed convention be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sections 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

2. Consular officers and employees of the 
consular establishment who are nationals of 
the sending state shall enjoy immunity from 
ne Sane jurisdiction of the receiving 
8 . 

3. This immunity from the criminal juris- 
diction of the receiving state of consular 
officers and employees of the consular estab- 
lishment of the sending state may be waived 
by the sending state. Waiver must always 
be express, 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the reference to my amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

I agree completely with the Senator 
from Florida that that is by far the most 
obnoxious part of this convention with 
the U.S.S.R. 

It strikes me as being utterly incon- 
ceivable at a time when the Soviet Union 
is furnishing the sophisticated weapons 
being used to kill and maim many of our 
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one-half million men in southeast Asia 
at the present time, that our Government 
should single out the Soviet Union, of all 
countries on the face of the earth, to give 
a special privilege or a benefit which our 
country has not heretofore given to any 
country on the face of the earth. 

That particular pattern has been fol- 
lowed. The Soviet Union insisted on this 
provision, not the United States. 

The Soviet Union since that time has 
negotiated a convention with Great Brit- 
ain and also with Japan that gives com- 
plete immunity for consular officers and 
their staffs. But neither Great Britain 
nor Japan has ratified the convention to 
date. 

I know not what course they may take 
in the future. It is entirely probable that 
they will follow the course that the 
U.S. Senate adopts today. I am quite 
certain that is what the Soviet Union 
is seeking to achieve. 

They want a consular staff throughout 
the world with complete criminal im- 
munity for any and all purposes. 

It seems to me that it is going much 
too far. 

I think the able Senator from Florida 
has put his finger on the weak part of 
this particular treaty. I cannot support 
the treaty in any such form, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. I was glad indeed, to support 
his amendment. I was sorry it was not 
agreed to, 

If it had been agreed to, I contemplated 
supporting this treaty, although I would 
have been glad also to see the other two 
remedial proposals which I have men- 
tioned adopted. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It was the inten- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia like- 
wise to support the treaty in the event 
that amendment was agreed to, but I 
cannot support the treaty under the 
present conditions. 

It is my firm belief that our Govern- 
ment will rue the day that it ever granted 
such broad immunity, immunity that 
would make even the janitor of a Soviet 
consulate immune from criminal pros- 
ecution even though he were to 
assassinate the President of the United 
States. 

The most-favored-nation provision is 
contained in almost all such conventions 
that have been granted to date. The 
same immunity is granted to every con- 
sular officer and members of his staff 
covered by that particular provision in 
their convention. 

So we are granting immunity by this 
provision not only to the Soviets, but 
also to every other consulate officer and 
consulate staff member from a country 
that has a similar most-favored-nation 
provision in their convention. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. It would of course 
be incumbent upon every nation that 
had this most-favored-nation provision 
in their treaty with us to state a will- 
ingness to reciprocate in connection with 
this matter. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
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rect. If they failed to reciprocate, they 
would not receive it, but if they were to 
reciprocate they would get it auto- 
matically. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If they do recipro- 
cate, they are entitled as a matter of 
right under our conventions with them 
to the same treatment which we propose 
by this treaty to give to Soviet Russia. 

Mr. President, I am going to quote the 
words used by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia in his remarks. I want it 
to be abundantly clear that he was not 
only seeking to strike these two sections, 
but that he was also seeking to insert in 
their place: 

The same provisions as established in pro- 
viding for every consular office that has 
ever been established in these United States 
of America. 


The Senator from Georgia was not 
suggesting a destructive course, but he 
was suggesting that if we are going to 
enter into this treaty with Soviet Russia, 
we give them the same treatment that 
we have given to every other nation dur- 
ing the more than 175 years of our na- 
tional existence when we have entered 
into consular relations with them. 

I thought the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia was splendid. I voted 
for it and supported it. 

The record is very clear as to the origin 
of this provision. I shall quote briefly 
from two places in the record of the 
hearings which show so conclusively that 
the Soviet Union, not our country, was 
the suggesting nation and the insistent 
nation which incorporated this provision 
in the proposed treaty. On page 20 of 
the hearings will be found the following 
colloquy. The questioning Senator was 
Senator HickENLOOPER, who asked: 

Now, could you tell us who insisted on this 
unrestricted immunity for all the personnel? 
Did we insist on it or did the Russians? 


Secretary Rusk, who was the witness, 
replied: 


I think it might be well for Ambassador 
Kohler, who was in the negotiation, to com- 
ment on that. But I would say that, when 
the matter came up, we felt the advantage 
to having this immunity for our people in the 
Soviet Union was at least as important to 
us as this might have been to the other side. 

Ambassador Kohler, how did it come up? 


Mr. Kohler then spoke, as follows: 
Senator, the original proposal came up 


from the Soviet side during the course of 
the negotiations. 


A little later in the hearings, when Mr. 
Katzenbach was being questioned by 
Senator Lausch, as appears on pages 
39 and 40 of the hearings, this very en- 
lightening exchange between Senator 
Lausch and Mr. Katzenbach, Mr. 
Kohler, and Secretary Rusk took place: 


Senator Lavuscue. Was this provision in- 
cluded in the proposed treaty that was sub- 
mitted by our country or was it only ac- 
cepted after Russia said it would not sign 
the treaty unless complete immunity were 
granted? 

Mr. Karzenpacn. Mr. Kohler, would you 
comment on that? 

Senator LauscHe. Mr. Kohler can answer 
that, I think. $ 

Mr. Kouter. This provision was originally 
put forward during the final course of the 
negotiations by the Soviet side. 

Senator Lausch. It was proposed by the 
Soviets? 
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Mr. KOHLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator LauscHe. And it wasn’t included 
in our proposal originally? 

Mr. KOHLER, That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lausch. And isn’t it a fact that 
the Soviets say, “Unless you grant complete 
immunity we will not further discuss the 
subject.” 

Secretary Rusk. Senator, 
didn’t come up in that form. 
Senator Lausch. How did it come up? 

Secretary Rusk. Because when we looked 
at this proposal and looked at the reciprocal 
advantage to us in having the same arrange- 
ments for our people in the Soviet Union, we 
felt that this would be a constructive thing 
to do from the point of view of our own 
interests. Otherwise we could have said 
“No, let’s don’t have any consular con- 
vention.” 

We could establish consulates under ex- 
isting law. 


Incidentaly, we had done so some years 
ago, when three Russian consulates were 
established in this country, but later 
had to be discontinued because of mis- 
conduct on their part . 

I continue to read from Secretary 
Rusk’s statement: 

But what we would not have would be 
those protections for Americans, both special 
protection for American officials working in 
the Soviet Union and the notification and 
access protection with respect to American 
private citizens traveling in the Soviet 
Union, 

Senator LauscHe. I have been using quite 
a bit of time. 

Under the most-favored-nation clause how 
many other nations will be entitled to this 
same immunity? I know Rumania and 
Yugoslavia will be entitled to it. How many 
will be? 


Senator Lausch mentioned, of course, 
two of the Communist countries which 
already have consulates in the United 
States. I continue to read: 

Secretary Rusk. In Mr. MacArthur's letter 
he pointed out there are 35 agreements pres- 
ently in force which would require us to 
give most-favored-nation treatment on a 
point of this sort, on a reciprocal basis. 

Senator Lausch. Which are what we call 
the captive nations, and which are the satel- 
lite nations that would become entitled to 
the same treatment. 

Secretary Rusk. The only countries of 
Eastern Europe who are among those would 
be Rumania and then Yugoslavia. 


That exchange shows very clearly, 
again, that this suggestion came from the 
Russians, that the insistence came from 
the Russians, though, as Secretary Rusk 
said, not in exactly the same words that 
Senator Lausch had stated in putting 
the question to him. 

It showed, also, that under the most- 
favored-nation doctrine, the two other 
Communist countries which have con- 
sulates in our country do have most- 
favored-nation clauses in our treaties 
with them, and would be in position if 
this consular pact is ratified by both 
parties, to immediately come under the 
terms of it, provided they were willing 
to be mutual or reciprocal in it. 

The next point I make is that Mr. Rusk 
made it very clear in his statement that 
two things not available under present 
law were of great concern in this treaty. 
I will repeat part of his statement, which 
I have already put in the RECORD: 


We could establish consulates under exist- 
ing law. But what we would not have would 
be those protections for Americans, both 


the question 
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special protection for American officials work- 
ing in the Soviet Union and the notification 
and access protection with respect to Ameri- 
can private citizens traveling in the Soviet 
Union. 


It seems very clear to me, therefore, 
that the justification, if there is one, for 
our ratifying this treaty must come from 
our consideration of those two matters. 

I call to the attention of Senators gen- 
erally that it has appeared not once but 
dozens of times, both in the Rrecorp and 
in debate on the floor, that we get much 
greater advantage from the second mat- 
ter, the notification and access protec- 
tion with respect to American private 
citizens traveling in the Soviet Union, 
than do the Soviets. This comes from 
various facts: that we have about 18,000 
Americans traveling in Russia each year, 
as against only about 900 Russians 
traveling in our country each year; that 
we would be given, as to our citizens, in 
the event they get in trouble there— 
according to statements made repeatedly 
on the floor of the Senate—better treat- 
ment, more considerate treatment, than 
that given to the Russian citizens if they 
were charged with the same offenses. 

So we must agree that any justifica- 
tion for this treaty would require us to 
look very hard at the immunity pro- 
vision, because I do not believe it is 
reasonable for us to conclude for a 
moment that the Soviets would ratify 
this agreement if we were getting all the 
advantage or a disproportionate share 
of it, as we undoubtedly would be getting 
under the notification and access pro- 
cedure that is outlined in the treaty: 
notification to our consular representa- 
tives, access to an American citizen who 
is in jail, and then the application of 
speedy procedures to give him relief, 
procedures stated many times in the 
Senate to be more reasonable, more 
rapid, and more considerate than those 
allowed to Russian citizens. We must 
look at the immunity provision very 
carefully. 

Mr. President, much as I would like 
to see us tear down the barriers now be- 
tween our countries, if that course be- 
came reasonable, there is nothing in our 
relationship with Russia and the Rus- 
sians which makes me feel that we can 
expect them to act as we would act under 
the immunity provision. The history at 
their own consulate in New York—dur- 
ing the time they had three consulates 
in this country a short while ago—which 
had to be closed down, shows rather 
clearly that they do not act as we do 
in these matters. 

Entirely aside from that aspect, we 
must look much further than at just 
what would happen in Russia and in the 
United States if there were an exchange, 
let us say, of two consulates for two 
consulates. We would have here the 
same number of people from Russia that 
we would be allowed to have there. 
Even if that were the case we would have 
to watch the situation closely, and I be- 
lieve we are justified in being suspicious 
of Russia. I shall not go into long de- 
tail on that matter, but their conduct 
has not been such as to make us trust 
implicitly in their good faith in every 
respect. However, other things, going 
far beyond the matter of the mere ex- 
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change of consulates, cause us much 
deeper concern, if we will just look at 
them carefully. 

First, we must consider the effect on 
the nations which are now considering 
pacts similar to this, and which in gen- 
eral are part of the democratic world— 
Britain, Japan, and France—and which 
apparently are waiting to see what our 
course of action will be. But the matter 
goes much further than that, because we 
must consider the effect of our adoption 
of this treaty on many other nations 
which are in our group in the world, par- 
ticularly in Latin America; because im- 
mediately after our ratification it would 
be reasonable to expect that Russia 
would approach them for consular agree- 
ments similar to the one that we have, 
and ask for the right to set up consulates 
with completely immune consular repre- 
sentatives and employees in the various 
countries in Latin America which would 
yield to this kind of importuning. We 
cannot confine it to Latin America. 
Many other nations in the world would 
probably follow our course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 20 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield myself an ad- 
ditional 10 minutes. 

It is idle to say that those countries 
would not be affected by this course of 
action. I note that in the hearings Mr. 
Dobriansky, representing the captive na- 
tions, the league of captive nations, 
makes this point rather fully, and I shall 
quote from Mr. Dobriansky’s statement 
on this subject. 

It is found at page 149 of the printed 
record. 

The risks not only of espionage but also 
of coercion, bribery, blackmail of American 
citizens with relatives in the U.S.S.R, some 
of which the Rumanians have been engaged 
in, and even sundry political warfare tactics 
directed against ethnic groups here are ac- 
centuated by the most gratuitous provision 
in the treaty of diplomatic immunity for 
crimes beyond misdemeanors. Even our 
friends and allies don't enjoy this privilege 
and, as admitted by the State Department, 
this privilege would be sought by others on 
a most-favored-nation basis, including other 
totalitarian Red governments. Guided by 
the Department's testimonies on these points, 
if I am correct in all of this, then trading 
for the so-called concession on notification 
and access our real concessions of politically 
slighting the captive non-Russian nations in 
the U.S.S.R., granting diplomatic immunity 
to consular officers, and accepting greater 
risks of espionage and political warfare ac- 
tivity in our open society renders the treaty 
a bum deal. 

The current shell game of manipulating 
figures—10 or 15 or 20 Russian consular per- 
sonnel in this country—not only misleads the 
public as to the qualitative determinants of 
effective expionage (it took only a handful of 
spies to rob us of our atomic secrets for the 
expedition of totalitarian Russian nuclear- 
ity) and the mentioned most-favored-nation 
sieve but also conceals the fact that a Senate 
confirmation of this treaty would open up 
a Pandora’s Box of Soviet Russian pressure 
against every free government in Latin 
America. 

The immediate objective would be similar 
consular conventions; the ultimate objec- 
tive would be a really intensified political 
warfare in the area with a network of con- 
sulates as the prime instrument. This is a 
time when many of our own officials have 
been warning us to expect stepped up Red 
subversion throughout the continent. In 
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the misplaced spirit of “easing tensions,” 
n relations,” “pursuing peace” 
and other homiletical spurities, what Latin 
American government could refuse the re- 
quest for a consulate after the supposed 
leader of the free world has extended this 
benefit to the rulers of the Kremlin. Be- 
ginning with 10 or 15 here we may well end 
up with several hundred additional Russian 
operatives in the hemisphere—and cloaked 
with diplomatic immunity. 


Aside from that point, however, let us 
consider the most-favored-nation point. 
We have already had stated through the 
lips of Mr. Rusk himself that two Com- 
munist nations, satellites of Russia, 
would be included in that group. But if 
we look at the report of the committee 
there will be found on page 6 a paragraph 
which I ask to be included in the RECORD 
at this point in full. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The provision of the convention which 
gives unrestricted immunity from criminal 
prosecution to consular officers and employees 
is a provision which has not been included 
heretofore in any consular convention or 
agreement to which the United States is a 
party. The United States now has consular 
conventions and agreements, containing a 
most-favored-nation clause, with 35 coun- 
tries. Twenty-seven of these 35 have con- 
sular establishments in the United States em- 
ploying a total of 577 personnel. Any of 
these 27 countries may, of course, request 
that such immunity be granted to their con- 
sular officers and employees providing they 
are willing to do likewise. On the basis of a 
preliminary survey conducted by our embas- 
sies in these 27 countries, however, it is esti- 
mated that only 11 countries would be inter- 
ested in requesting such immunity so that 
only 290 foreign consular officers and em- 
ployees would presently be affected. 


Mr. HOLLAND. The paragraph to 
which I refer states, in effect, that we 
have consular arrangements with 35 
countries under the most-favored-nation 
category, and that 27 of these 35 coun- 
tries have consular establishments in the 
United States, employing a total of 577 
personnel. Any of these 27 countries 
may, of course, request such immunity be 
granted to their consular officers and em- 
Ployees provided they are willing to do 
likewise. 

Mr. President, the committee called 
attention to the fact that this question 
was a great deal broader than the mere 
provision of this consular pact affecting 
our country and Russia, in that it could 
be extended to a very large group of 
additional countries which have most- 
favored-nation status in their agree- 
ments with us, including at least two 
East European Communist countries. 

Mr. President, let us go even further 
than that. Let us remember that con- 
sulates are not located in the capital of 
this country, Washington, nor the capital 
of the United Nations, New York. Asa 
rule, because they are to serve business, 
they are economic agencies and they are 
located literally all over our country. 

Here in Washington and in New York 
the police force and other officials know 
more about the danger of immunity in 
connection with embassies and ambas- 
sadorial staffs and are on the lookout 
constantly for misconduct from those 
sources. But consular offices will be 
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located literally all over the country and 
the police staffs and other officers there 
are not prepared and not trained to cope 
with that sort of thing. The placing 
of these various spying organizations in 
all parts of our country, I believe, poses 
@ very great threat to our Nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. President, it was impossible in 
the time allowed to go into this matter 
on a national basis. However, I did ask 
the Secretary of State to furnish me with 
authentic information as to the number 
of consulates in Florida, my own State. 
He did so. Five are consulates of most 
favored nations. I think it would be 
enlightening for the Record to include 
not only the letter which I received from 
William B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional Relations, dated 
March 13, 1967, but also the list of con- 
sular offices in Florida which is attached. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the letter to which I have 
referred from Mr. Macomber, dated 
March 13, 1967, and the attachment 
thereto. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 13, 1967. 
Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HoLLAND: In response to 
your recent request in connection with the 
proposed US-USSR Consular Convention, 
we have compiled the attached list of foreign 
consular establishments and their personnel 
located in the State of Florida. The list 
separates honorary consular officers (1. e., 
part-time consular officers who are also em- 
ployed elsewhere and/or who are American 
citizens) from career consular officers, since 
only career personnel could be entitled to 
most favored nation treatment under the 
US-USSR Consular Convention. You will 
note that 18 foreign countries have 23 consu- 
lar establishments in Florida staffed with 39 
career Officers, Of these 18 countries, 5 have 
agreements in force with the United States 
requiring on a basis of reciprocity the grant- 
ing of most favored nation treatment to 
career consular officers (Argentina, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Mexico). These 
5 countries have 9 career consular officers in 
Florida. 

The American Embassies in these 5 foreign 
countries were requested to give their esti- 
mates as to whether most favored nation 
treatment would likely be sought on a recip- 
rocal basis. Although the host governments 
were not necessarily consulted, the replies 
indicate that only one of the five countries, 
Honduras, would be likely to request such 
treatment and extend it to our consular of- 
ficers there on the basis of reciprocity. 
Should the US—-USSR Consular Convention 
enter into force, three consular officers of 
Honduras in Florida could therefore be en- 
titled to immunity from the criminal juris- 
diction. 

You also asked that we comment on the 
question of Soviet ratification of the US- 
USSR Convention in view of the fact that 
they have not yet acted on it. We have no 
reason to believe that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will not ratify this treaty ass 


that our own ratification is not conditioned 
by reservations or understandings. Com- 
ments by Soviet officials and the Soviet press 
treatment of the US Senate Hearings on the 
Convention indicate that they intend to 
approve it. 

It is not Soviet practice to act first in 
ratifying agreements with Western govern- 
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ments. They have also not approved the 
consular conventions they have negotiated 
with the French, British, or Japanese pre- 
sumably because they are waiting for the 
other side to make the first move. They 
handled ratification of the Limited Test Ban 
‘Treaty in a similar manner. Also it is worth 
noting that we, not they, proposed this 
Consular Convention and they may expect 
us to act first for this reason. 

I hope you will be able to support this 
important treaty which I believe will be a 
major step forward in our ability to protect 
American citizens in the USSR. Please let 
me know if you have any further questions. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 

Enclosure: List of foreign consular estab- 

Ushments. 


Consular officers in Florida, 1966 


Denmark. 


Gainesville. 
Hollywood 
Jacksonville 
Miami 


Dominican 
Republic. 


Panama City 
Tallahassee 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Consular officers in Florida, 1966—Continued 


Location of Honorary Career 
Country consulate consular | consular 
officers | officers 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Countries having agreements with United States 
providing for most-favored-nation treatment of consular 


officers. 
Country which we believe would seek criminal 
immunity for consular officers on basis of reciprocity. 


Source: Foreign Consular Officers in the United 
States, 1966; Department of State Publication 7846, April 
1966. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
letter to which I have referred shows a 
total of 23 consulates in Florida alone, 
representing 18 countries, and located in 
16 cities in the State of Florida alone. 

Mr. President, how typical this may be 
I am not prepared to say, but it does il- 
lustrate the fact that consulates are 
placed everywhere that there is any pos- 
sibility of building business, and that 
these consulates that belong to most 
favored nations, some of which we have 
already in Florida, are scattered all 
around this Nation. 

The tabulation furnished me, Mr. 
President, showed that there were 39 ca- 
reer consular officers representing these 
various countries who would come under 
the immunity provision if it were ex- 
tended to their country, and 85 honorary 
consular officers who were serving part 
time. It did not show, however, the 
number of employees who were nationals 
of those countries. I asked for that in- 
formation and I am sure they did the 
best they could but the best that they 
could do was to furnish me with infor- 
mation that 40 employees were located in 
these consulates in Florida alone. 

Of the total of 40 employees, which 
they found quickly, 34 were nationals of 
sending countries, while six were U.S. 
nationals. 

I believe there is enough information 
in this one compilation prepared by the 
State Department which has been given 
me affecting my own State to make it 
very clear what a chance we are taking 
in visiting upon citizens by the thou- 
sands who are citizens of these cities 
where consulates would be established, 
and 16 of the largest cities in Florida 
having from one to several consulates. 
Those cities are not prepared to cope with 
that kind of proposition and neither are 
most law enforcement officials in those 
areas. 

It is my feeling that about the most 
unwise thing we could do, in adopting 
this consular pact, would be to leave in 
the provision that was sought to be 
stricken by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. We did 
our best to strike it, and failing to strike 
it, we must leave it as it is. 

I believe it dooms this proposed con- 
sular pact to suspicion, and as far as I 
am concerned, it will doom it to receive 
my negative vote. 

Mr. President, I wish that the time 
permitted a more general discussion of 
this entire program, but I wish to call 
attention, in closing, to the fact that if 
we want to have visited upon hundreds 
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of thousands of American citizens in 
dozens of our cities this matter of being 
confronted with consular agents and 
employees, who are completely immune 
from prosecution for any crime, whether 
it be a felony or a misdemeanor, and 
many of whom, in addition, are sabo- 
teurs and trained in the arts of espionage 
and subversion, the way to do it would 
be to approve this consular pact. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND and Mr. GRUEN- 
ING addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to myself, and I 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to commend 
the able Senator from Florida for the 
magnificent address that he has deliv- 
ered in connection with this matter. I 
wish to propound this question to the 
Senator: At the very time the Soviets 
are supplying 90 percent or more of the 
arms and equipment and the weapons to 
fight the war in Vietnam, does not the 
Senator feel that it would be psychologi- 
cally unwise for the United States to 
enter into a treaty of this kind signify- 
ing to the other countries of the world 
that we now enter into this “good fellow- 
ship” treaty, that we are going to trust 
the Communists in the Soviet Union and 
carry on good relations with them at the 
very time they are providing the enemy 
with equipment with which to kill our 
boys in Vietnam? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his question. Of course, if we were 
asked merely to endorse an ordinary 
consular treaty, there would be question 
enough. It would constitute a red flag 
for us to consider very carefully. But 
when there are provisions in this treaty 
which have been denied heretofore to all 
the friendly nations of the earth with 
whom we have had business relations 
since the early days of this country, I 
think it makes an intolerable situation. 

I thank the Senator for asking that 
question. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
propound this further question to the 
Senator. Inasmuch as we know that the 
Soviets have already violated this pro- 
posed treaty now before the Senate and 
ready to be voted upon, in more than 20 
instances since it was first signed in 1964, 
does not the Senator feel there is every 
reason to believe that they will continue 
to violate it in the future? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do. I think that 
knowledge makes the red flag even red- 
der, and even bigger. I think that we 
should stop, look, and listen before we 
even think of approving this treaty. 

Personally, I do not favor approving 
it. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should like to be recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY Of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The Senator from Alaska is recognized 
for 15 minutes, out of the time of the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MuNpr I. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Chair. 
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Mr. President, over the past few weeks, 
I have given intensive study to the Con- 
sular Convention now before the Senate 
and have paid particular attention to 
the facts brought out by those who favor 
the treaty and those who are opposed to 
it. This debate has served to bring out 
many points which were not readily dis- 
cernible and has clarified a number of 
ambiguities. I also have sought addi- 
tional information from the Department 
of State. Like many other Senators, I 
have received a considerable amount of 
mail from my constituents, the over- 
whelming number of whom were opposed 
to the treaty. Like many other Senators, 
I have given many hours to pondering 
over the difficult issues involved in this 
matter. 

I have finally concluded that I cannot 
approve the Consular Convention in its 
present form. 

First, I have been impressed with the 
argument that the convention in and of 
itself does not insure the adequate pro- 
tection of U.S. citizens traveling in the 
Soviet Union. The convention merely 
provides for access by U.S. consular offi- 
cials within a specified time to U.S. citi- 
zens detained in Russia for violations 
of Soviet law. It does not assure that 
they will be given a speedy or fair trial 
as we know it and merely provides a 
means whereby our Government can 
make representations to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Past experience has shown 
beyond doubt that the effectiveness of 
such representations are dependent on 
the political climate at the time. If the 
Soviet Union chooses to “heat up” the 
cold war, it can undoubtedly detain or 
imprison U.S. citizens with little regard 
to the terms of the Consular Convention. 
It would likewise be true that we could, 
similarly, if we so desired, heat up“ that 
war. 

The Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement of 
1933 provided protection for U.S, citi- 
zens very similar to those contained in 
the Consular Convention, but the numer- 
ous cases of detention of Americans 
without notification to U.S. authorities 
attests to the fact that the provisions of 
any treaty or agreement mean to the 
Russians only what they choose to in- 
terpret it means. It would also appear 
that the Consular Convention is not re- 
quired in view of the existence of the 1933 
agreement. 

The Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement ac- 
corded the United States the same terms 
as those awarded to the “most favored 
nation,” which in 1933 was Germany. 
The Department of State contends that 
this agreement is no longer in effect since 
it has been abrogated by the German 
invasion of Russia in 1941. Nonetheless, 
the Department of State has cited this 
agreement to the Soviet Union in recent 
years to support its case for access to 
U.S. citizens detained in Russia. I can 
only guess at the reasons the Depart- 
ment of State had for going forward with 
a new treaty instead of seeking a re- 
affirmation on the part of the Soviet 
Union of the terms of the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov agreement, but I think it not 
unwarranted to assume that the new 
treaty has been proposed as evidence 
that we can get along with the Soviet 
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Union at the same time as we are fight- 
ing against communism in Asia as the 
administration alleges we are doing 
and where the Russians have come to 
the aid of the Vietcong and their North 
Vietnamese supporters who are fighting 
against U.S. forces which are sup- 
porting, the self-imposed regime of 
Marshal Ky and his generals. The 
Russians’ aid came after U.S. military 
intervention and was in response to it 
and its escalation. 

The debate in the Senate on the Con- 
sular Convention has also disclosed the 
fact that the Soviets have not honored 
the provisions of the Consular Conven- 
tion in the 30 months that have passed 
since it was signed. Secretary of State 
Rusk has admitted that there have been 
20 instances since the treaty was signed 
in 1964 in which the provisions were not 
met by the Soviets. 

Equally persuasive has been the fact 
brought out in the debate that the treaty 
provisions for granting immunity for 
consular officials from criminal acts is 
far more comprehensive than any treaty 
we have entered into with other coun- 
tries, including our closest allies. The 
Department of State has furnished me 
with a list of 35 countries with whom we 
have consular agreement which contain 
a most-favored- nation clause. In ac- 
cordance with this clause, the total im- 
munity accorded the Soviet Union by the 
proposed treaty would be extended to 
each of the 35 countries. These coun- 
tries are shown in the following table: 
THIRTY-FIVE Most-Favorep-Narions PROVI- 

SIONS IN AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED 

STATES 

Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Estonia, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Honduras, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Latvia, Li- 
beria, Rumania, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, 
Norway, Paraguay, Philippines, Saudia Ara- 
bia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zanzibar. 


The Department of State estimates 
that 11 of the 35 countries will choose to 
avail themselves of the total immunity 
provisions. The countries and the num- 
ber of consular officials involved are 
shown in the following table which was 
given to me by the Department of State: 

Possible most favored nations extended 

based upon Embassy estimates 

(With estimated number of consulate 


personnel) 
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It has also been brought out in recent 
days that there is a likelihood that Soviet 
Officials accredited to the United Nations 
could be named as consular officials, 
thereby according those officials the kind 
of immunity proposed in the Consular 
Convention. This would extend immu- 
nity to over 900 Soviet officials now in 
the country—a number which contrasts 
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sharply with the representations that the 
new treaty would involve only 10 or 15 
additional Soviet officials. 

My efforts to understand the basic is- 
sues involved in the Consular Conven- 
tion have not been facilitated by the 
explanations of the Department of State. 
It is evident that officials of that Depart- 
ment have been playing both sides of 
the street. To those who question the 
extent of additional penetration of Soviet 
officials in the United States and the 
likelihood of increased espionage made 
possible by the treaty, the Department 
of State replies that the Consular Con- 
vention is a very minor matter which 
will serve only to protect American citi- 
zens traveling in Russia, that the power 
to decide how many Soviet consulates 
will be established will remain with the 
President, and that only a few Soviet 
consular officials will be involved in any 
new consulates which are thereby estab- 
lished. 

On the other hand, the Department 
of State argues that if the Consular Con- 
vention is not approved then it will be 
unable to proceed with its grand plan of 
“building bridges to the East.” It is 
argued that if this preliminary step can- 
not be taken, then no progress can be 
made toward achieving other steps in this 
grand plan. 

I can reach no other conclusion but 
that the Department of State, in press- 
ing for approval of the Consular Con- 
vention, wants to eat its cake and have 
it too. If we are fighting a war in Viet- 
nam against a Communist movement 
aggressive in its intent and international 
in its aspirations, if there is an exact 
parallel between Hitler and Ho Chi Minh, 
if the lesson of Munich is that we can- 
not appease aggressors, and if the ag- 
gressors in Vietnam are viewed as the 
instruments of international commu- 
nism, then we have no business consider- 
ing any steps to “build bridges to the 
East.” The Department of State can- 
not press for an ever increasing escala- 
tion of the war in Vietnam and contend 
at the same time that such actions are 
consistent with the establishment of 
cordial relations with the Soviet Union. 

There is but one road to reaching the 
détente with the Soviet Union which the 
Department of State claims it is seeking, 
and that is to negotiate an honorable 
settlement of the war in Vietnam—a war 
which for 3 years I have denounced as 
wholly needless, illegal, and immoral and 
in which I regret to say the United States, 
contrary to official pronouncements, is 
the aggressor. I have repeatedly docu- 
mented these views and will not take the 
time to do it again now. The day this 
war ends, I would be among the first to 
vote in favor of the Consular Conven- 
tion. But as long as the United States 
presses forward to achieve a military vic- 
tory in Vietnam—a prospect which we 
have been repeatedly assured is within 
our grasp but which remains as elusive 
as ever—the Department of State must 
realize that its objectives of increased ac- 
commodations with the Soviet Union 
cannot realistically be achieved. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be 
charged to the time of the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
myself 10 minutes out of the opposition 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF SENA- 
TOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President: 


“How far away is the temple of fame?” 
Said a youth at the dawn of the day. 
He toiled and strove for a deathless name; 
The hours went by and the evening came, 
Leaving him old and feeble and lame, 
To plod on his cheerless way. 


“How far away is the temple of good?” 
Said another youth at the dawn of the day, 
He toiled in the spirit of brotherhood, 
To help and succor as best he could 
The poor and unfortunate multitude, 
In its hard and cheerless way. 


He was careless alike of praise or blame, 
But after his work was done, 

An angel of glory from heaven came 

To write on high his immortal name, 

And to proclaim the truth that the temple 


of fame 
And the temple of good are one. 


For this is the lesson that history 
Has taught since the world began; 
That those whose memories never die, 
But shine like stars in the human sky, 
And brighter glow as the years go by, 
Are the men who live for man. 


Today I speak briefly of just such a 
man, a man who in all of his public 
career has lived for, and has served, his 
fellow man. 

He is a man of ineluctable courage, 
indubitable integrity, and unquestion- 
able character. 

The unswerving respect which his 
colleagues hold for him is equaled only 
by his undeviating fairness toward them. 

He that hath friends must show himself 
friendly. 


The man of whom I speak is friendly, 
and he has a multitude of friends. 

He is unassuming, generous, and con- 
siderate of the opinions of others. He 
is understanding, yet frank; resolute, 
yet kind. 

A leader among men, a sovereign 
among his peers, he is yet a man of 
humility. No one doubts his sincerity 
of purpose. No one doubts his devotion 
to duty. 

He is a Democrat, charitable toward 
those who are not Democrats. 

He is a westerner, in whose philos- 
ophy there is no West, no East, no North, 
no South. 
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He is a gentleman, yet earthy; erudite, 
yet plain. 

He is an American, patriotic but cos- 
mopolitan, whose Irish parents were 
immigrants. 

His heart is as stout as the Irish oak 
and as pure as the lakes of Killarney. 

His birthday, fittingly, enough, is to- 
day, the day before the day commemo- 
rating the patron saint, St. Patrick. 

The man for whom I wear the green 
today and to whose birthday I call at- 
tention is the man we are proud to salute 
as our majority leader, MIKE MANSFIELD. 

I join in wishing him many happy 
returns of the day. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, no 
Member of the Senate could fail to agree 
with the West Virginia Senator’s splen- 
did, deserved, and wholly accurate esti- 
mate of our beloved majority leader. 
I congratulate the Senator from West 
Virginia for having so skillfully phrased 
a tribute so eloquent in its language and 
so true to the facts. 

I doubt whether we have ever had a 
majority leader for whom such univer- 
sal and unanimous approval, support, 
and sympathy have been vouchsafed on 
both sides of the aisle as in the case of 
MIKE MANSFIELD; and I feel myself for- 
tunate to have been present on the floor 
on the occasion when this deserved trib- 
ute is made. I endorse it wholeheartedly 
and enthusiastically, and am proud to 
join with the Senator from West Vir- 

ginia in his tribute to the senior Senator 
from Montana and our majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Alaska. I yield now to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
in complete agreement with what my 
fellow Senators have said concerning the 
distinguished majority leader. In this 
body there are 100 individuals. Each 
and every one of them differs in person- 
ality and outlook. I am sure that if I 
were to advise a young Senator as to 
which one of the hundred he should pat- 
tern himself after, I would say the Sen- 
ator from Montana—thoughtful, consid- 
erate, polite, learned—and yet in his 
learning he makes his points with such 
simplicity that there is no question in 
anyone's mind as to the meanings of his 
words, or his philosophy. 

In addition to his character, personal- 
ity, and ability, the Senator from Mon- 
tana is a gentleman in the best sense of 
the word. There is not anyone in this 
body who has a problem or needs advice, 
who does not receive a sympathetic and 
considerate ear from the majority leader. 
I know that I speak for all of our fellow 
Senators in wishing him the best returns 
of the day, and may he have many, many 
more, in good health and happiness in 
service to the Senate and to his fellow 
man. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Connecticut. I yield 
now to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I did not know it was our dis- 
tinguished majority leader's birthday un- 
til I arrived on the floor and heard the 
poet laureate of the Senate embarking 
on his tribute. I merely wish to say that 
I join with him in the eloquent remarks 
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he has made. If I could, I would add to 
them, but Iam sureI cannot. I do, how- 
ever, wish to join in wishing him many, 
many happy returns of the day. 

This morning I received a letter from 
the president of the University of North 
Carolina, telling me what a good time 
they had there when the majority leader 
was down there during the last few days, 
and what a great job he did. I think 
that is characteristic of the majority 
leader—wherever he appears, he always 
does a good job and makes a good im- 
pression. I was personally delighted 
that he did go to North Carolina, be- 
cause I knew he would leave that kind 
of impression. I wish for him many 
happy returns of the day. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Senator 
from West Virginia, and take this op- 
portunity to say that I am sure all my 
colleagues on this side of the aisle join 
me in that, and in wishing to our ma- 
jority leader many more years of happi- 
ness. 

I notice that it was not mentioned just 
what anniversary this is. I am sure 
that, like myself, he has reached the 
point where he does not like to be re- 
minded of his years. But we do salute 
him on his natal anniversary. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Kentucky. I yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
am happy and delighted to have hap- 
pened to walk into the Chamber and see 
my fellow Senators paying just tribute 
to our distinguished majority leader on 
his birthday. I saw these green flowers 
in everyone's lapel, and I assumed for 
the moment that they were in recogni- 
tion of St. Patrick’s Day, which, as I re- 
membered it, would be tomorrow. But 
I am glad to see, rather, that they are 
for St. Michael’s Day. If ever anybody 
was appropriately named and called a 
saint, it is MIKE MANSFIELD, because I do 
not know of anyone who could have put 
up with all the difficulties of having to 
corral large numbers of Senators under 
the most trying type circumstances, and 
have done it better than this man whom 
we honor today on his birthday. 

Mr. President, I could go along at 
great length and talk about my great 
admiration and affection for him, but I 
am sure he knows about it. It is sin- 
cere, deep, and lasting; and I wish to 
join with those Senators who have spo- 
ken and, I am sure, others who will wish 
they could have walked in here as I did, 
and found the Senate paying tribute so 
justly to Mixx Mawnsrietp on his birth- 
day. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to join in congratulating Montana's 
senior Senator on his birthday. 

Six years ago as my first official act as 
a newly elected Senator it was my 
privilege to nominate Mixx as majority 
leader. I did so again when the 89th 
Congress convened. These may have 
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been two of the most significant nomi- 
nations I have made. 

After 6 years of Senator MANSFIELD's 
leadership, we have all come to appreci- 
ate the Mansfield ue. We know 
that we have a majority leader who re- 
gards every Senator as an equal in a 
peerage that he respects. He enjoys 
the profound respect and the deep af- 
fection of all who have served—not un- 
der him, the majority leader—but with 
him as a coequal. 

He is fortunate in that he has hap- 
pily combined the duties of Senator 
from Montana, as a majority leader of 
the Senate, and the representative of 
the administration so that there has 
been no conflict with conscience or con- 
viction. 

This honest, unassuming, and decent 
man has demonstrated that, as the 
junior Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS] pointed out one day: “Nice 
guys in baseball may finish last, but in 
politics nice guys are winners.” 

I hope this is a happy birthday for 
the nicest and ablest guy I know, Sena- 
tor MIKE MANSFIELD, and wish for him 
many more happy and productive years. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this is a 
day that should have been our Majority 
Leader’s Day, a day to spend in any way 
he might choose. It is his birthday an- 
niversary. However, I suspect that if 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Montana, did give 
any thought as to how best he would 
want to note the important event in 
which his parents gave to his State and 
our Nation a son who has more than 
fulfilled every promise they held in their 
hearts, he would have chosen to do ex- 
actly what he has done on this March 16, 
1967—to continue at his tasks of leader- 
ship in the Senate’s conduct of the busi- 
ness before us. 

To do his job diligently, fairly, and 
firmly defines this Senator’s viewpoint 
of our majority leader’s approach to the 
significant and vital responsibilities 
which he holds. Whether this might 
be his definition, I do not know, but I 
think when any assessment is given of 
Senator MANSFIELD’s fulfillment of his 
duties and obligations, one cannot over- 
look his diligence, his fairness, and his 
firmness. 

That he is diligent is constantly dem- 
onstrated in this Chamber, in our other 
Senate preceedings, and in his own office. 
His load is a difficult and heavy one, but 
this does not lessen his pursuit to com- 
plete the tasks at hand and prepare to 
take on the new ones which lie ahead. 

That he is fair goes without challenge. 
Nor does his fairness require elaboration, 
for the honor and truth ingrained in 
such a man as MIKE MANSFIELD speaks 
most eloquently as it shines through 
each day in this legislative body. 

That he is firm, one need only to meet 
the man to know that his principles and 
his convictions never swerve from his 
deep and dedicated concept of service to 
our Nation. 

And out of this diligence, his fairness, 
and his firmness, comes his warm 
friendship which all of us share and 
which shall always be remembered when 
the time comes, as it must, and we look 
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back on these years of service together 
from the vantage point only of fond 
memory. 

Happily, those days of fond memory 
lie well beyond the horizon, and for us, 
we can pleasantly look to the present 
and a continuation of our majority 
leader’s distinguished service with a 
birthday wish that this March 16 is but 
one of many more to come for our 
distinguished colleague and our personal 
friend. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to join with my many colleagues 
in wishing our distinguished majority 
leader, MIKE MANSFIELD, the very best on 
his birthday and in the years ahead. 

MIKE MansFIEtp is known by all to be 
a kind, gentle, honorable, and exceed- 
ingly patient man. 

But he is much more than this. 

He is a giant of a man, not because he 
is an influential and articulate public 
figure but because of his way of being 
unfailingly courteous, understanding, 
and sympathetic to others. 

I have seen him, time and time again, 
go out of his way to help out me or an- 
other colleague, or make that extra ef- 
fort to understand or accommodate one 
of us. 

No finer person has ever graced the 
Halls of Congress, and I consider it a 
privilege to have known and worked with 
MIKE MANSFIELD during my 8 years in the 
Senate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
record books reveal that the distinguished 
majority leader, the able senior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], is 
involved today in a significant event, 
the anniversary of his birth. 

But, in the words of Samuel Ullman: 

Nobody grows old by merely living a num- 
ber of years; people grow old only by de- 
serting their ideals. 


By that definition, MICHAEL J. MANS- 
FIELD will never grow old. 

And, Mr. President, these lines from 
the pen of H. S. Fritsch are appropriate 
as we pay tribute to MIKE MANSFIELD 
and know in doing so that he is truly a 
cheerful and friendly leader and gentle- 
man of unquestioned character: 


Age is a quality of the mind. 

If you have left your dream behind, 
If hope is cold, 

If you no longer look ahead, 

If your ambition’s fires are dead 
Then you are old. 


But, if from life you take the best, 
And if in life you keep the jest, 

If love you hold; 

No matter how the years go by, 

No matter how the birthdays fly— 
You are not old. 


Indeed, Mr. President, our leader may 
be a year older, but he is not old. But 
to him and to all our colleagues, I suggest 
cogitation of this thought: Do not resent 
grome old—many are denied that priv- 

ege. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure for me to join in paying tribute 
on his birthday today to the majority 
leader of this body, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. There is so much that can 
be said of him, yet all of it and more 
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would not be enough to do him full 
justice. 

From the first day that I entered this 
body I have been aware of the unique 
qualities of leadership the majority 
leader possesses in such full measure. It 
takes an exceptional individual to master 
the complexities of the workings of this 
body, yet the Senator from Montana has 
done so to an astounding extent. 

It can be said of many men that they 
are masters of one field of knowledge, 
or even of some that they are masters of 
two. The senior Senator from Montana, 
however, enters a category reserved for 
but a handful in that he can be policy- 
maker, peacemaker, scholar, political 
leader, and adviser to so many in this 
body. 

Who among us has not had cause to 
be grateful for his knowledge, counsel, 
experience, courtesy, and understanding? 
He is living proof of the fact that there 
are gentlemen in politics. I for one do 
not hesitate to say that he has more 
than once enabled me to increase my 
effectiveness on behalf of the people of 
my State by the exercise of the qualities 
I have described. 

He carries upon his shoulders a series 
of burdens, any one of which would 
stagger mostmen. Yet it does not hinder 
his effective performance of daily duties, 
qualities of leadership, and character. 

To those with whom he is in disagree- 
ment, he is a fair and scrupulous oppo- 
nent. To those whom he counsels, he 
is an honest adviser, never giving the 
impression that he is acting in a con- 
descending manner toward them. To 
those who need a profound, swift under- 
standing of a special problem, he lends 
a ready and willing ear. Truly, he is a 
U.S. Senator in every sense of the word. 

Mr. President, this Chamber has wit- 
nessed the comings and goings of many 
of the great and near great in the Amer- 
ican procession. Most come, serve, and 
pass on, doing what is within their power 
to represent their States. A few are re- 
membered beyond their tenures for a 
lasting piece of legislation, a remarkable 
speech, a notable stand on an issue or 
a personal characteristic. A tiny hand- 
ful are remembered for all these and 
more. The distinguished majority leader 
falls into this most special of categories. 

For he personifies the best qualities of 
this body—ability without condescen- 
sion; character without impatience; 
leadership without arrogance; patriotism 
without hysteria; these are all combined 
in this man. For these reasons he is 
universally respected, sought out daily, 
looked upon with affection by all, and is 
remembered by all those who have the 
privilege to know him as very much a 
Senator, very much an American, and 
very much a man. My very best wishes 
to my colleague on this, his day. May 
it bring him much joy. May he celebrate 
many other such days among us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 10 minutes have expired. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the situation which has devel- 
oped, I must admit I am a little em- 
barrassed. I do not like to recall my 
birthdays at this time in life. 
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I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
— the time to be charged to the other 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Consular Convention between the 
United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, together 
with a protocol relating thereto, signed 
at Moscow on June 1, 1964 (Ex. D, 88th 
Cong., 2d sess.). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to serve notice that of the remain- 
ing 30 minutes on this side, 20 minutes, 
at least, will be given to the distinguished 
minority leader, 8 minutes will be given 
to the ranking minority member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], and 
perhaps the Senator from Montana will 
use the remaining 2 minutes. 

In the meantime, I yield 10 minutes, 
on behalf of the other side, to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 


Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote to ratify 
the Consular Convention. I have de- 
cided to do this only after a long and 
careful study of the issues raised by the 
convention, and only after I had satisfied 
myself that the advantages which would 
accrue to the United States far out- 
weighed the claimed defects of the 
proposal. 

As I see it, this convention offers the 
United States several substantial ad- 
vantages. Some of these appear on the 
face of the convention itself. It clearly 
is in the national interest to be assured 
that American citizens will not be ar- 
rested without prompt notification to our 
Officials, It certainly is in the national 
interest to allow our consular personnel 
to consult with imprisoned Americans. 
It certainly is in the national interest to 
permit U.S. consular officials in the So- 
viet Union to have greatly expanded im- 
munity from the strange criminal laws 
of that nation. It is a great coup for our 
negotiators to have been able to persuade 
their Russian counterparts to make these 
special concessions to the United States, 
concessions and privileges given by the 
Russians to no other nation, and privi- 
leges regarding consultation which are 
not even enjoyed by Soviet citizens them- 
selves. 

These provisions are particularly ad- 
vantageous when they are measured 
against the historic Soviet pattern which 
has resulted in the imprisonment of a 
number of American citizens in past 
years. 

Mr. President, even more than these 
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substantive advantages which appear 
from the provisions of the convention 
itself, there is another, more important, 
reason why the Senate should vote for 
ratification today. For a generation 
now, the United States and the Soviet 
Union have held significant differences of 
opinion regarding the world about us. 

These differences have resulted in the 
hostilities and the tensions of the cold 
war, and the tragedies of the hot wars in 
Korea and now in Vietnam. We won 
our battle in Korea. I am convinced 
that we shall win the struggle in Viet- 
nam. But shall we win a convincing 
victory in Vietnam only to be confronted 
with more and more future wars, or shall 
our eventual victory there mark a turn- 
ing point toward a world at peace and 
proud of itself, a world in which our 
children can grow up to live to their full 
potential as human bein s and in which 
our winning battles are fought against 
the enemies of disease, and poverty, 
and illiteracy? We can help shape the 
answer to that question, and we can be- 
gin to shape that answer today. 

I believe that we bear a strong re- 
sponsibility to be willing to agree with 
the Soviet Union in those areas where 
agreement is possible, as well as being 
willing to disagree where we must. I 
am disheartened with those men who 
are always willing to fight to resolve dis- 
agreements, but who are never willing 
to admit the possibility of having agree- 
ments. I believe that it is only by mak- 
ing a full and fair effort to seek areas 
of agreement with our adversaries that 
we can maintain the hope of future 
peace. 

How does this relate to the Consular 
Convention? As Senators know, this will 
be the first bilateral treaty to enter into 
effect between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. We are here con- 
fronted with our first opportunity to put 
into action our belief that a world at 
peace is a possible goal. And I believe 
that this is the most substantial advan- 
tage which accrues to our Nation by 
ratification of this treaty; we shall go on 
record as indicating our firm commit- 
ment to the search for a key to a world 
at peace and proud of itself. 

Now, Mr. President, I have been in the 
Senate long enough to have learned that 
any issue which is important enough to 
reach our floor has two sides. I have 
discussed the advantages of this conven- 
tion; I should like to turn to the dis- 
advantages fora moment. And I would 
like to differentiate between the phony 
arguments which have been advanced by 
the opposition, and the meaningful ones. 

I have received a great deal of mail 
opposing ratification. A few weeks ago 
my mail was running at a rate of 200 to 
1 against the treaty. Then I issued a 
statement to the press explaining how 
my mail was running, and who the or- 
ganizations were that were stimulating 
the mail. The result was amazing. 
During the past 2 weeks the mail which 
I have received in opposition to ratifica- 
tion has dwindled, and the mail in sup- 
port has multiplied. 

The opposition mail, when it has not 
been simply a carrier of senseless invec- 
tive, has contained argument after argu- 
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ment against ratification. Every single 

one of these arguments—with only one 

exception—has turned out to be phony, 

based upon misstatements of fact, dis- 

5 and emotional appeals to preju- 
ice. 

These arguments have been ably re- 
butted on the floor of the Senate during 
the past week. I refer to such argu- 
ments as those based on the experiences 
of the refugee Kasenkina—who was not 
a refugee—or the so-called Litvinov 
agreement—which was ambiguous to be- 
gin with and in any event has no rele- 
vance today—or the dangers of Soviet 
consulates—although ratification of this 
convention is not needed to establish 
Soviet consulates here now—or the ex- 
tension of immunities to other Commu- 
nist consular personnel under the most- 
favored-nation clause—although this 
does not in fact happen —and so on. 

I believe that only one of the argu- 
ments advanced by the opponents of this 
convention has maintained any logical 
or intellectual sense. This argument is 
simply stated—how can we grant these 
privileges to the Soviets at a time when 
they are supplying equipment which is 
being used, even now as I speak, in op- 
position to our forces in Vietnam? This 
is the fundamental basis of the opposi- 
tion to ratification of the convention at 
this time, and I would like to explain 
why I consider this to be an insufficient 
reason for voting no today. 

I think that the answer to this argu- 
ment must be based upon a full under- 
standing of America’s goals in the world, 
and the steps which we must take to 
achieve these goals. 

Our goal should be to so conduct our- 
selves as to maximize the possibilities 
that the world of the future is one in 
which we can partake of the Great So- 
ciety of mankind, in which nations do 
not make war any more, and we can 
truly beat our swords into plowshares 
and our spears into pruning hooks. To 
do this, we must, as we are doing today 
in Vietnam, be ready to meet aggression 
with our might wherever it appears, so 
that the aggressors of this world will 
learn that their conduct will never be 
successful as long as this Nation stands. 
This is a major reason for my support 
of our policies in Vietnam today. 

But, for the same reasons and to 
achieve the same goals, I believe that we 
must conduct ourselves in such a fashion 
that even our most bitter enemies can 
have no doubts about our willingness to 
meet them on the fields of peace. And 
for this purpose, I believe that the pres- 
ent convention offers us an opportunity 
to show that we will not spurn the hand 
of constructive negotiations when it is 
offered. 

So, Mr. President, when the opponents 
of ratification say that we cannot ratify 
because we are at war, my answer is 
that we must ratify for the same reason 
that we are at war—because both war 
and ratification are essential steps to- 
ward our goal of a world at peace. 

RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 
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o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

The Senate reconvened at 1:15 p.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. MANSFIELD in the chair). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. How much time does the Sen- 
ator require? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate votes on the resolution 
of ratification on the Consular Treaty I 
wish to emphasize a few points. 

In carefully studying this treaty I have 
not found a single valid reason for the 
Senate to ratify it. There are many 
valid reasons why it should not do so. I 
have covered some of these reasons in 
previous addresses I have made before 
the Senate on this subject. I shall not 
have time today to reiterate all of these 
reasons. 

I do wish to say that the record of 
aggression, subversion, and expansion by 
the Soviet Union is well known; and this 
alone is sufficient for the Senate to vote 
against ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. President, it is clear that the So- 
viets still have as their goal world domi- 
nation and enslavement and it is crystal 
clear that the Soviet Union has not 
abandoned that goal. The single most 
important step to bring peace to the 
world today would be for the Soviet Un- 
ion to renounce its goal of world domina- 
tion. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks I ask unanimous consent that 
those instances beginning in 1956 and 
ending in 1967, given by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
in his address to the Senate on March 
8, 1967, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpts ordered to be printed in 
the Recor are as follows: 

In 1956 there was the suppression of the 
Hungarian revolution. 

In November 1958 there was Khrushehev's 
Berlin ultimatum threatening us with all- 
out thermonuclear warfare if we failed to 
yield to his demands. 

In January 1959 Fidel Castro seized power 
by fraud in Cuba, and then proceeded with 
Soviet help to impose an open communist 
dictatorship on the Cuban people. 

In February 1960 there was the World 
Conference of Communist Parties in Moscow, 
where all the talk was in terms of a final 
all-out assault on the bastions of imperial- 
ism, and where Khrushchey asked the dele- 
gates to “synchronize their watches” in prep- 
aration for this assault. 

In the summer of 1960 the Soviets at- 
tempted to seize power in the Congo, work- 
ing through Patrice Lumumba. They were 
frustrated only when the Army rose against 
Lumumba and forced the 500 man Soviet 
mission out of the country. 

In December 1960 the Soviets opened the 
Laotian crisis by publicly mounting an alr- 
lift of weapons to the insurgent forces in 
that country. 

In April 1961 there was the Berlin Wall. 

In August 1961 the Kremlin, after many 
months of careful preparation, abrogated the 
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moratorium on testing, and embarked on 
their massive series of atmospheric tests, cul- 
minating in the explosion of their 60 meg- 
aton superbomb. 

In the summer of 1962 the Soviets with 
the greatest secrecy began building missile 
sites in Cuba and shipping intermediate 
range ballistic missiles to equip them. 

When the matter was first raised, the So- 
viets gave us their solemn assurance that 
they had no missiles in Cuba. 

In 1963, there was a bloody Communist 
coup in Zanzibar carried out by Castro 
trained Africans, with the participation of 
Castro Cubans. As a result of the ill-advised 
federation of Zanzibar with Tanganyika to 
form the new country of Tanzania, the com- 
munists have not achieved a position of near 
dominance in the government of President 
Nyerere. It is a situation which is causing 
grave concern in all of East Africa. 

Beginning in 1963, the Soviets, through 
their massive ship nents of arms to President 
Sukarno, made themselves primarily respon- 
sible for Sukarno’s so-called “confrontation” 
with Malaysia, which virtually succeeded in 
bankrupting Indonesia and created a se- 
rious danger of war in Southeast Asia. 

1963 also witnessed Nasser’s invasion of 
Yemen, with arms supplied by the Soviet 
Union and with its open political encour- 
agement as well. The Soviets cannot escape 
moral responsibility for this cruel war and 
for the growing threat it mow poses to the 
entire Arabian peninsula. 

In October 1963 the Soviets further in- 
flamed the highly dangerous situation in 
North Africa by sending arms and equip- 
ment to the Ben Bella government in large 
quantities and by openly inciting the Al- 
gerians against the Moroccans. 

In January 1964 there were the terrible 
Panama riots, organized and led by identified 
Castro agitators and supported to the hilt 
by the entire Soviet propaganda apparatus, 

In January 1966 there took place in Ha- 
vana the so-called Tricontinental Confer- 
ence of African, Asian, and Latin American 
peoples. The Soviets were the chief sponsors 
and financial backers of the Conference, and 
the Soviet delegation was the largest to 
attend it. United States imperialism was 
designated the chief enemy by the delegates 
to the Conference. A continuing apparatus 
of subversion was set up under Soviet 
control. 

The fact that the Soviet Union has 
emerged as the principal architect of revolu- 
tionary violence in the hemisphere was 
recognized by the Special Consultative Com- 
mittee on Security of the Organization of 
American States. Speaking about the Ha- 
vana Conference, the report of the com- 
mittee said—I quote: 

“The Committee recognized that the tre- 
mendous significance of the event, of major 
seriousness inasmuch as it means a declara- 
tion of war against the democracies, lies in 
the fact that, it is no longer Cuba on its 
own initiative that proposes to export its 
‘revolution’ to the other countries of the 
hemisphere, but Russia that makes common 
cause with the ‘revolutionary movements’ 
and promises determined support to the 
popular liberation movements’ that follow 
the example of Cuba.” 

In 1966 and in this year of 1967 Soviet 
arms shipment to the leftist regimes of 
Syria, Algeria, the U.A.R., Iraq and Somalia, 
and Soviet political activities have posed a 
serious threat to the security cf every coun- 
try, all the way from Gibraltar to Aden. 

We have been warned by King Hussein of 
Jordan, and by other Arab moderates, and 
even by prominent anti-communists in the 
UAR, that the current epidemic of unrest 
in the Middle East must not be viewed as 
a rash of unrelated incidents—that each of 
these many incidents, in fact, is an integral 
part of a coordinated p.an designed to give 
the Kremlin control of the whole of North 
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Africa, and to give them control as well of 
Arabia’s fabulous oil deposits, which are 
estimated to contain % of the world’s known 
reserves. 

I challenge anyone to reconcile this cur- 
rent record of Soviet activity—in the Far 
East, in Africa, in the Middle East, and in 
Latin America—with the assertion that we 
are today in a state of detente. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to 
relate further instances indicating rea- 
sons for distrust of Soviet policy, I would 
mention first the suicide of Newcomb 
Mott. Soviet authorities alleged that 
American citizen Newcomb Mott com- 
mitted suicide on January 20, 1966, ona 
prison train while en route to a Siberian 
labor camp. Mr. Mott had been sen- 
tenced on November 24, 1965. When his 
body was returned to the United States, 
an independent examination of the evi- 
dence by Dr. E. J. Felderman, Director of 
Laboratories at two New York hospitals 
demonstrated beyond question that New- 
comb Mott was murdered and that his 
death could not have been suicide. 

As a second reason I would refer to the 
case of Gerald Brooke, a British citizen, 
who is currently serving 5 years in a 
Soviet labor camp at Potyemlag, a labor 
camp about 400 miles east of Moscow. 
The Soviet Union has contended that 
there are no longer any political prison- 
ers in the U.S.S.R. How much the Soviet 
Union has changed since Stalinist days 
is indicated by the fact that Mr. George 
Brown, the British Foreign Secretary, 
intervened for Mr. Brooke during the 
December 1966 visit of Mr. Brown to 
Moscow. The only thing Mr. Brown 
could get was the “concession of a be- 
lated interview with the British Consul” 
according to the British weekly, the 
Spectator, December 23, 1966. Further- 
more, the Spectator quoted Prof. Robert 
Conquest as stating that the charge 
against Brooke—taking anti-Communist 
material into the Soviet Union—was 
false, since Brooke’s right to do so is 
“specifically provided for in the United 
Nations Declaration on Human Rights.” 

As a third instance, I should like to 
refer to the West Berlin border murders, 
in 1967. 

While Soviet diplomats ask whether we 
trust them, the East German Communist 
regime—under close domination of the 
Soviet Union and with Soviet soldiers 
stationed throughout the country—con- 
tinued in January 1967 to kill refugees 
even after the refugees reached Western 
territory. The London Times, January 
29, 1967, reported that two East German 
refugees were “on U.S. sector territory” 
when they were killed by Communist 
border troops and that a third refugee 
“was seized and arrested by Communist 
soldiers when he was already on the West 
Berlin bank of the canal.” An American 
protest note was sent by U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to West Germany, George C. Mc- 
Ghee, to Soviet Ambassador to East Ger- 
many, Pyotr Abrasimov, but it was 
refused by the Soviets. 

As a fourth instance, I refer to the 
case of U.S. citizen Kazan-Komarek and 
the U.S. agreement with Aeroflot. 

Early in November 1966 the United 
States agreed to grant landing rights 
to the official Soviet air service, Aero- 
flot, in New York. On October 31, 1966, 
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the Aeroflot agency diverted a Soviet 
airliner—on a direct Moscow-Paris 
flight—to Prague, Czechoslovakia, so 
that Czech secret police could seize Mr. 
Vladimir Kazan-Komarek, a naturalized 
US. citizen. His arrest was kept secret 
and was not made known until November 
15. Having been held incommunicado 
from October 31 until January 30, 1967, 
Mr. Kazan-Komarek was secretly tried 
and on February 1, 1967, was sentenced 
to 8 years for “antistate activities.” It is 
interesting to note that the Wall Street 
Journal—February 2, 1967—reported 
that the U.S. State Department said the 
“Russians deliberately diverted the plane 
to Prague.” 

For full details on the Kazan-Komarek 
case see the Washington Evening Star, 15 
and 19 November 1966, and the New York 
Times, January 31 and February 2, 1967. 

After “intensive secret diplomacy“ — 
including, apparently a warning that 
trade could be affected—Mr. Kazan-Ko- 
marek was expelled from Czechoslovakia 
on February 4, 1967. It would now ap- 
pear that the seizure and holding of this 
U.S. citizen was in retaliation for the U.S. 
expulsion of Czech attaché Jiri Opatrny. 
See the New York Times for February 5, 
1967. 

As a fifth instance, I would refer to 
the attempt by the Czech secret police to 
“bug” the U.S. State Department, in 
May and July 1966. 

Related to the Kazan-Komarek case 
was the attempt of the Czech secret 
police to plant a listening device in the 
office of Raymond Lisle, director of 
State’s Bureau of Eastern European 
Affairs. The FBI apprehended Mr. Jiri 
Opatrny, a Czech having diplomatic im- 
munity, and he was expelled for his 
subversive activity. See the Washington 
Evening Star, November 15, 1966. Czech 
attempts had continued until July 1966. 
For further details, see the “1966 FBI 
Annual Report,” pages 26-27. 

As a sixth instance, I would refer to 
the case of Volker Schaffhauser. 

A citizen of the German Federal Re- 
public, Mr. Volker Schaffhauser was ar- 
rested in Leningrad on January 5, 1967, 
by the Soviet secret police, but the Ger- 
man Embassy was not notified until much 
later. The incident was finally reported 
by Tass on January 26, 1967. 

As a seventh instance, I would refer 
to Soviet attempts to subvert British 
students. 

The London Daily Telegraph revealed 
on January 30, 1967, evidence of Russian 
interference in British internal affairs. 
It reported that Mr. Geoffrey Martin, 
president of the British National Union 
of Students had protested Soviet sub- 
version. The Telegraph quoted him as 
saying: 

Two members of the Russian union, who 
spent 10 days in Britain in November as 
NUS guests, went to see the full-time student 
organizer of the British Communist Party, 
Fergus Nicholson, “after telling their hosts 
they were making an important visit to the 
Russian Embassy”. It was later discovered 
that they discussed the future of the Na- 
tional Union of Students. At the meeting 
were two other British students “who are 
also involved with Mr. Nicholson and the 
Radical Student Alliance.” 


As an eighth instance, I refer to the 
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July 1966-February 1967 “vilification of 
America” campaign by cartoons in the 
Soviet press. 

During the period July 1966—February 
1967, the Soviet Communist Party news- 
paper Pravda and the official govern- 
ment newspaper Izvestia—as well as 
other newspapers—have fed their Rus- 
sian readers a steady diet of cartoons 
vilifying the United States. Since all 
newspapers in the U.S. S. R. are state- 
controlled, this would hardly appear to 
be an accident. 

One must ask: If the Soviet Union 
wants to gain U.S. confidence, is such a 
campaign of abuse the way to do so? 

One must further ask: Are the Soviets 
so contemptuous of the U.S. Senate that 
they believe they can take such actions 
in their press and that the Senate will 
ignore such abuse while considering a 
solemn treaty obligation? 

As a ninth instance, I refer to Soviet 
violation of the United States-Soviet cul- 
tural agreement of March 19, 1966. 

In early January 1967, a new Soviet 
propaganda magazine entitled Sputnik 
began appearing on newsstands in the 
United States. The magazine is dis- 
tributed by Eastern News Distributors, 
of 155 West 15th Street, New York City 
which is registered with the Department 
of Justice as an agency of a Moscow state 
publishing exporting monopoly, accord- 
ing to the New York Times—January 13, 
1967. The Times stated that Jack 
Zucker, representative of the agency, 
said: 

We've had lots of requests from schools 
and colleges and intellectuals. 


Under present arrangements, the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow is allowed to distrib- 
ute 2,000 copies of the Russian-lan- 
guage Amerika of the U.S. Information 
Agency. Another 60,000 copies are—at 
least in theory—put on newsstands. 
However, newsstands in the Soviet Un- 
ion are a monopoly of the Soviet state. 
In accordance with this arrangement, 
the Soviet Embassy gives out 2,000 copies 
of the English-language propaganda 
monthly Soviet News and places the re- 
maining 60,000 copies on sale at regular 
commercial newsstands throughout the 
United States where any U.S. citizen may 
freely purchase a copy. There is, of 
course, no police surveillance of U.S. 
newsstands. 

If the Soviet Union is employing this 
method to get around the cultural agree- 
ment, what methods will it employ to 
get around the Consular Treaty? 

Mr. President, the various instances to 
which I have referred, as cited by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
in his speech on March 8, 1967, and the 
instances which I have cited here today, 
show clearly that the Soviet Union feels 
it can commit these violations and yet 
get the U.S. Senate to ratify a treaty of 
the nature being proposed here. 

I would again remind the Senate that 
the goal of the Communist, based pri- 
marily in the Soviet Union, is to domi- 
nate and enslave the world. It cannot 
be overemphasized that the Soviet Union 
has within its grasp, the opportunity to 
bring peace to the world if it wants to 
do so. 

We hear a lot about Red China. Of 
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course, Red China is a dangerous and 
violent nation, too; but Red China is 
torn from within. There is a fight going 
on in that country now, apparently be- 
tween the Chinese who adhere to the 
viewpoint of the Soviet Union on the one 
side and Mao’s group on the other. They 
are fighting among themselves for ulti- 
mate control of China today. The Soviet 
Union, though, is responsible for the tur- 
moil and war even there, in an attempt 
to reinstate their domination over Chi- 
nese policy. 

The major threat to world peace to- 
day, I repeat, as bad as Red China is, 
is not Red China, and it is not the other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain who 
are being held as captive nations. 

The major threat to the peace of the 
world today is the Soviet Union. Every 
move they make, every word they utter, 
is calculated for one purpose, and that 
is to take over the world and commu- 
nize it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the arguments 
which I have made against the Consular 
Convention be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1. No treaty necessary in order to establish 
foreign consulates on U.S. soil. (We have 
had Soviet consulates in the past without a 
treaty.) 

2. Roosevelt-Litvinoff Agreement of 1933 
provided similar “protections” to those 
sought in this treaty. (See Thurmond Re- 
marks to Senate, February 9, 1967, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. 3227-3229.) 

3. Soviets have consistently violated Roose- 
velt-Litvinoff Agreement of 1933. 

Litvinoff agreed to offer consular protec- 
tion to U.S. citizens even without negotiating 
a consular treaty. 

U.S. State Department used the 1933 agree- 
ment as the basis for official protests against 
violations of U.S. rights. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull held that 
U.S. citizens had a right of access to U.S. 
officials even without written agreements by 
U.S.S.R. 

4. Soviets have not honored the provisions 
of the 1964 Treaty during the 30 months 
since it was signed. í 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has cited 
20 cases since the signing where the stand- 
ards of the treaty have not been met. 

5. Soviets agreed to this treaty because it 
provides immunity against prosecution for 
consular personnel, 

Soviets insisted upon this provision, be- 
cause it allows only for the expulsion of 
consular personnel, and not for prosecution 
of criminal acts, including espionage. This 
is a dangerous precedent in law. 

6. A precedent would be set facilitating the 
establishment of Soviet consulates in Latin 
American countries, nations which might 
well be less equipped to counter massive 
subversion, 

7. If Soviet law is so capricious that U.S. 
consular employees need special immunity 
while in the U.S.S.R., then the time is not 
yet ripe to normalize travel and trade rela- 
tions with the Soviets. 

8. Protection sought in the Baltic States— 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania—by an ar- 
rested U.S. citizen would amount to de facto 
recognition of the forcible inclusion of these 
nations into the Soviet empire. 

The U.S. has never recognized these states 
as part of the U.S. S. R. 

9. Under a “sleeper” clause in the treaty, 
all Soviet diplomatic personnel (908) now in 
the U.S., including those without diplomatic 
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immunity, could be given the heightened 
immunities of consular status without the 
knowledge or consent of U.S. officials. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKkENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my less than enthusiastic support 
of the pending Consular Convention be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union is indicated by the fact that when 
it was reported to the Senate in August 
1965, I was one of the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations who 
signed the minority report. I did so 
because I felt that it was not receiving 
adequate public attention and there had 
not been opportunity for full considera- 
of the implications of the convention. 

After careful consideration I have 
now decided, somewhat reluctantly, to 
vote for its ratification. I do so, in 
brief, because I believe it may contribute 
in some small way to a lessening of ten- 
sions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, 

The treaty itself does not authorize 
the establishment of consulates in each 
of the two countries. The President has 
that power without action by the Con- 
gress. In fact, some Soviet Consulates 
were established in the United States 
after President Franklin Roosevelt 
recognized them in 1933. These were 
later closed. The President might, there- 
fore, regardless of what the Senate does, 
on his own initiative permit the Soviet 
Union to open consulates within the 
United States. 

Some of my concern about the con- 
vention relates to the provision of article 
19, which for the first time will give 
consular officials and employees immu- 
nity from criminal felony prosecution. 
But we already have between 400 and 
500 Russians with such immunity here 
and the addition of 10 or 15 more will 
not substantially increase the burden. 

I take with a grain of salt the argu- 
ment that American consular officials 
going to the Soviet Union need to be 
immune from criminal jurisdiction in 
that country, but it is of some comfort 
that trumped up charges cannot be en- 
forced. As a practical matter, we have 
worked out a reciprocal device whereby 
Officials of either country accused of 
criminal acts are declared persona non 
grata. And, on a reciprocal basis, we 
reject a Soviet diplomat every time they 
take a similar action with respect to one 
of our Officers in the Soviet Union. 

Therefore, I do not place a great deal 
of emphasis upon the importance of 
article 19. And, furthermore, we have 
been assured that Mr. Hoover can cope 
with any problems this article may pre- 
sent to the security of the United States, 
and I have no doubt he can. 

I do attach some importance to the 
provisions of article 12, which may pro- 
vide some protection to Americans visit- 
ing in the Soviet Union. It obliges the 
receiving state to notify consular officers 
of a sending state of the arrest or de- 
tention of a national within 1 to 3 days 
from the date of arrest. Furthermore, 
an American citizen arrested in the 
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Soviet Union will be able to claim a 
treaty right to be visited by a consular 
officer of the United States. This may 
prove of value to some Americans visit- 
ing in the Soviet Union, including not 
only students, scientists, American busi- 
nessmen, but also to a number of casual 
tourists. Almost certainly some of these 
visitors to the Soviet Union will, at some 
time in the future, find themselves in 
conflict with some Soviet law and we will 
know very quickly whether the Soviet 
Union will honor these commitments to 
notify our authorities of arrests and 
grant access to people who have been 
detained. 

Finally, Mr. President, article 30 pro- 
vides that the convention may be 
terminated upon 6 months’ notice. 

This is a most important provision, 
because if we do not like the way they 
are performing, or if we feel they are 
not carrying out their part of the bargain, 
we can cancel the convention in 6 
months’ time. So that is a vital part of 
the agreement. It is not a long, indefi- 
nite term that is involved. 

I hope, of course, that the convention 
will remain in force and prove a signifi- 
cant step toward some lessening of ten- 
sions between our countries. Neverthe- 
less, should this not prove to be the case, 
or should the Soviet Union not fully live 
up to the terms of the convention, the 
United States can be relieved of its re- 
ciprocal obligations with only 6 
months’ notice. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, when I 
seek to balance the advantages to the 
United States of this treaty—which are 
not very great—with the disadvantages 
which would flow from its rejection at 
this time, I conclude that the treaty 
should be approved. But we should keep 
our fingers crossed. A treaty such as this 
is only as good as the integrity of the 
parties. I view this as a small test of 
the integrity of the Soviet Union—at 
least the future integrity of the Soviet 
Union—and I use the word “future” in- 
tegrity because certainly the record of 
the Soviet Union in keeping its word is 
not something to brag about. It has 
gone back on almost every agreement it 
has made with any Western power. I 
think this convention may be the first 
test to see whether the Soviet Union is 
willing to operate, to some degree, in 
keeping with what we believe to be hon- 
orable conduct among nations in the 
keeping of their word. 

Again, I refer back to the important 
provision that this treaty can be can- 
celed in 6 months’ time if it becomes 
necessary. 

So I do not think we are risking a 
great deal, and it is entirely possible— 
perhaps not probable; I do not know 
whether, based on the Soviet Union’s 
past history, it is probable, but it is 
possible—that this treaty will become 
the basis for better relations between our 
nations. I think as education increases, 
as the world gets smaller, as science and 
technology expand, it is entirely possible 
that such steps as this may make it 
possible for amiable, friendly associa- 
tions not only between our Nation and 
the Soviet Union but between all the 
other nations of the world that are 
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presently in conflict on ideology and 
policy. 

For those reasons, I have concluded 
that, on balance, at the moment, that 
there is more hope for the future in the 
adoption of the treaty with the safeguard 
provisions than without it. Therefore, 
I shall vote for ratification of the treaty. 

I thank the majority leader for yield- 
ing to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Against 
whose time is the quorum call to be 
counted? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as I con- 
clude the debate on the part of the op- 
position to the ratification of the U.S. S. R. 
consular treaty on which we will be 
voting in about 70 minutes, let me say 
first of all that the treaty upon which 
we are to vote today is far more 
than a simple diplomatic expression of 
undertakings between two sovereign 
States. 

It is, in fact, far more significant and 
far reaching than the usual undertaking 
between two countries in the ordinary 
exchange of diplomatic parers or agree- 
ments, and certainly mod important 
than an exchange between a Communist 
and a non-Communist country which 
might be considered in time of peace. 

The stern, hard fact is that we are 
now about to decide whether as Senators 
we should approve this Consular Treaty 
not only in time of war but also at a time 
when the very country with whom we 
are making the treaty is sending an ex- 
panding amount of petroleum and all 
of the modern weapons required by our 
enemy in prolonging the war in Viet- 
nam and escalating our American casu- 
alties. 

To that should be added the fact that 
this Consular Treaty, as do all consular 
treaties, has a direct connection with the 
basic American foreign policy question 
now before this country which, after 5 
hard years of war, must certainly be in- 
corporated in the following question: 
“Is it wise, Mr. President, and is it 
proper for our Government in this coun- 
try to take steps to expand even further 
our own export of materiel, supplies, 
machines, and equipment to strengthen 
and relieve the pressures on the indus- 
trial complex of Russia so that she can 
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free more of her productive economy for 
the making of additional weapons of war 
to be supplied in even greater numbers 
to the North Vietnamese while we seek 
futilely to bring about a successful end 
to the fighting? 

That is the question with which we 
wrestle in this debate, and I predict that 
that is the question which is going to be 
resoundingly heard in this Chamber time 
after time during the remainder of the 
session unless, in fact, this administra- 
tion changes its program and policy for 
exporting additional American materials, 
equipment, and supplies to Russia in this 
time of war. 

On pages 6262 through 6266 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 10, I 
have had printed the detailed list of the 
supplies which American exporters are 
now permitted to send free from restric- 
tion and free from license to the Rus- 
sian Government any time and in any 
amount that it desires to buy them. 

I think Senators and constituents 
alike will want to review that astonish- 
ing and disillusioning list in the weeks 
ahead. 

In brief, Mr. President, can a kiss and 
kill relationship with Russia produce the 
peace which we all implore? Can it, in 
fact, be divorced from the growing 
casualty list in southeast Asia? 

Incidentally, a reporter just asked me 
what I had in mind in labeling our effort 
to expand American trade with Russia 
in this time of war as a kiss and kill 
formula. I suspect it is a fair question. 

Let me say, therefore, that I think 
those words are indeed descriptive of our 
actions because, for example, we are 
asked by ratification of this treaty to 
kiss the hand of Russia diplomatically, 
and by endorsing the administration 
program for stepping up our wartime 
exports to Russia we are asked to kiss 
the Russian ruble economically through 
making available to her in unrestricted 
amounts exports of more than 400 items, 
and therefore contributing to her ca- 
pacity to supply weapons with which to 
kill our troops in Vietnam. 

If that is not in fact a kiss and kill 
formula for dealing with the challenges 
of our times, I submit that it will have 
to stand as a descriptive term until 
somebody evolves a better one. 

At the very first public hearing on this 
Consular Treaty addressed by Secretary 
of State Rusk, on January 23, I gave my 
initial reaction to it to the Secretary 
when it came my turn around the table 
to ask questions. 

That reaction is reported beginning on 
page 41 of the printed hearings now on 
your desks. It summarized then, as it 
summarizes now, my main concern about 
the dangers involved in the ratification 
of this treaty in this time of war. 

What I said on that occasion was said 
after reviewing the step-by-step proce- 
dures in which, through the cold war 
and now the hot one, the U.S.S.R. had 
failed to evidence good intentions of 
amity and was evidencing instead a ca- 
pacity and a routine, to supply our 
enemies so that they can continue the 
war in Vietnam. 

I said: 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Secretary, I wish that 
I could, knowing you, share your feeling 
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we were discussing this treaty in an atmos- 
phere of sweetmess and light so far as 
Russia is concerned, but I think realistically 
we should consider this treaty in terms of 
the framework of world affairs as they exist 
today. 

If all we had was the cold war going on 
with the USSR I think that would be one 
set of circumstances. 

But what we have actually is a war going 
on today in Vietnam in which the Russians 
are supplying virtually all, if not all, of the 
sophisticated weapons which are killing 
American boys every day of the year. Just 
about the time that the agitation developed 
again for the approval of this treaty we 
read in the newspapers that the USSR has 
supplied another hundred new Migs to be 
used against our boys out of Hanoi. 

So I think we have to recognize this 
framework. The last two times you ap- 
peared before this committee sitting where 
you are now in this room, as I recall, was, 
one, to make a very eloquent and persuasive 
appeal for why the American policy was 
correct in not recognizing Red China now 
or admitting her to the U.N. now. The 
other was to make an equally persuasive 
appeal as to why it would be injurious to 
the free world and to America if we would 
lose the war to communism in Vietnam. 

With those facts staring us in the face, 
it would seem to me that the presentation 
of this treaty now is at best a masterpiece 
of bad timing, because I don’t believe that 
conditions have changed sufficiently so we 
can go back and allude to this as just a 
treaty with a country with which we are 
establishing a detente, without any tangible 
evidence as to what is invloved in that 
detente. 


Mr. President, I submit that, 60 min- 
utes before the hour that the Senate will 
be called upon to vote on this ratifica- 
tion, there have been no outlines, there 
have been no definitions, and there have 
been no details of what this detente is 
supposed to comprise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp my individual views on 
this consular treaty as contained in the 
report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee published on March 3. 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL Views or Mr. MUNDT 

The undersigned does not agree with the 
recommendation of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that the Senate 
should give its advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation of the proposed consular convention 
with the Soviet Union. 

My reasons are as follows: 

(1) I do not believe that this is a propi- 
tious time to ratify such an agreement with 
the Soviet Union or that the treaty can be 
considered as an isolated agreement unre- 
lated to other measures concerning East- 
West relations and the war in Vietnam, 

(2) I do not believe that the proposed 
convention would be respected any more 
than previous treaties and agreements have 
been respected by the Soviets. 

(3) I believe that the convention would 
be to the disadvantage of the United States, 
principally because it would greatly increase 
the danger of subversion. 

(4) I do not believe that the benefits the 
proposed convention provides are of suffi- 
cient importance to outweigh the disadvan- 
tages to the United States. 

Each of these four reasons is explored at 
greater length below. 

1. This is not a propitious time to ratify 
the convention and the convention must be 
considered along with other East-West 
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measures.—I do not believe that the consular 
convention with the Soviet Union can be 
considered in isolation, for it is linked to 
other measures in the field of East-West re- 
lations. A New York Times editorial on Jan- 
uary 23, 1967, put the case succinctly, say- 
ing: 

“Ratification means more than normal- 
izing Soviet-American diplomatic relations 
and providing badly needed additional pro- 
tection to American citizens traveling in the 
Soviet Union * . If the consular pact 
cannot be ratified, then the East-West trade 
bill is probably dead and the space treaty 
may have been stillborn. The entire direc- 
tion of American foreign policy toward the 
Soviet Union at an extraordinarily critical 
moment in world history is at stake.” 

In fact, President Johnson himself has 
linked the Consular Convention to the East- 
West trade bill in his state of the Union 
message, in which he said: 

“So tonight I now ask and urge this Con- 
gress to help our foreign and our commer- 
cial trade policies by passing an East-West 
trade bill and by approving our Consular 
Convention with the Soviet Union.” 

Is the Consular Convention the point of 
an opening wedge designed to lead to ap- 
proval of the East-West trade bill? It would 
appear to be. If so, these measures relating 
to our relations with the Communist world 
should not be considered hastily and in- 
dividually. They should be recognized as a 
package, a package which contains the com- 
ponent parts for building bridges to the So- 
viet Union and other Communist countries. 
We should examine this package carefully 
and thoroughly. We can only do so before it 
is delivered. 

Not only can the Consular Convention not 
be considered in isolation, it can also not be 
considered in a political vacuum. We must 
set the proposed convention in the context 
of this particular point in history. It would 
be one thing if we were considering the pro- 
posed convention during a time of peace in 
the world or of only a cold war. It is quite 
another matter to consider such an agree- 
ment during a hot war. We have in the 
area of 500,000 men fighting in South Viet- 
nam today. The weapons that are killing 
these men on land and in the air, and sub- 
stantially over 7,000 have died in the war 
since 1961, are largely Soviet weapons. The 
Soviets are declared allies of the North Viet- 
namese. They are, therefore, accomplices in 
the deaths of many thousands of Americans, 
and have been largely responsible for the 
more than 50,000 American casualties thus 
far inflicted upon us by the enemy. 

Consequently, I do not believe that this 
is the time to give the appearance of being 
in some sort of peaceful partnership with 
the Soviet Union. The Soviets are certainly 
not making any concessions to better rela- 
tions with the United States either in Viet- 
nam or elsewhere. Concluding important 
agreements with the Soviet Union at this 
juncture will be interpreted not only by our 
enemies but even by our allies, in the words 
of one of the witnesses who appeared dur- 
ing the hearings on the convention, as “a 
sign of weakness, if not confusion.” And 
surely ratification of the convention will ap- 
preciably affect the morale of American 
soldiers in South Vietnam where the talk of 
peaceful coexistence or detente is drowned 
out by the sounds and dangers of war. 

2. There is no reason to believe that the 
Soviets would respect the convention—The 
record of Soviet behavior shows clearly that 
the Soviet Government has not respected 
the sanctity of international agreements or 
treaties ever since it came to power. A re- 
vised issue of a staff study for the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, issued in 1964 and 
entitled “Soviet Political Agreements and 
Results,“ devoted 103 pages to cataloging the 
violations from 1917 through 1963. The 
foreword to the study stated: 
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“The staff found that in the 38 short years 
since the Soviet Union came into existence, 
its Government had broken its word to vir- 
tually every country to which it ever gave a 
signed promise. It signed treaties of non- 
aggression with neighboring states and then 
absorbed those states. It signed promises 
to refrain from revolutionary activity inside 
the countries with which it sought ‘friend- 
ship,’ and then cynically broke those prom- 
ises. It was violating the first agreement it 
ever signed with the United States at the 
very moment the Soviet envoy, Litvinov, 
was putting his signature to that agreement, 
and it is still violating the same agreement 
in 1955. It broke the promises it made to 
the Western nations during previous meet- 
ings ‘at the summit’ in Teheran and Yalta. 
It broke lend-lease agreements offered to it 
by the United States in order to keep Stalin 
from surrendering to the Nazis. It violated 
the charter of the United Nations.” 

The Soviets have not lived up to past 
agreements even on the matters with which 
the proposed convention deals. When the 
United States recognized the Soviet Govern- 
ment in 1933, there was an exchange of let- 
ters between President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Foreign Minister Maksim Litvinov. 

Litvinov stated, in a letter dated Novem- 
ber 16, 1933, that the rights of legal protec- 
tion (including notification and access 
rights) then enjoyed by German nationals, 
the nationals who were most favored in this 
respect at that time, “will be granted to 
American nationals immediately upon the 
establishment of relations between our two 
countries.” It is a debatable point whether 
this undertaking on the part of the Soviet 
Government is still legally valid; I believe 
that there are legal arguments on both sides. 
But whether the agreement is still in effect 
or not, it was certainly at one point a legally 
binding promise made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, a promise on which we relied on 
several occasions. Yet it was a promise 
that the Soviet Government ignored when- 
ever it suited Soviet purposes. I do not be- 
lieve that there is any reason to think that 
the Soviets would scrupulously observe their 
obligations under the proposed consular 
convention, given their unscrupulous vio- 
lations of previous agreements. 

The Soviets have had ample time to dem- 
onstrate that they do intend to change their 
behavior regarding the matters with which 
this convention deals. They have not done 
so. Secretary Rusk himself told the com- 
mittee that in the 30 months since the con- 
sular convention was signed by the Soviets 
and the United States in Moscow, 20 Amer- 
icans have been detained by Soviet police 
and, in the Secretary’s own words, “in none 
of these cases did the Soviet authorities ad- 
here to the standards of notification and 
access provided for by this convention.” 

3. The immunity provisions of the conven- 
tion provide serious disadvantages to the 
United States—Article 19 of the proposed 
convention contains immunity provisions 
that have never before been included by the 
United States in any consular agreement: 
they grant to consular officers and employees 
of the sending state unrestricted immunity 
from criminal prosecution in the receiving 
state. Heretofore, we have restricted such 
immunity to misdemeanors. We have not 
granted such unrestricted immunity to the 
consular officers or employees of any of our 
traditional and proven allies. We have not 
agreed to such unrestricted immunity in the 
multilateral Vienna consular convention 
(which we have not yet ratified). Yet we 
extend this immunity for the first time in an 
agreement with a country with which we 
have had more difficulties than any other, a 
country whose attitude toward us is one of 
implacable hostility, a country which has 
used its officials abroad for espionage pur- 
poses to a greater degree than any other and 
@ country which is supplying the arms to kill 
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and maim Americans fighting to preserve 
freedom in the face of aggression. 

The immunity provisions of the proposed 
convention mean that a Soviet consular offi- 
cer or employee cannot be prosecuted for any 
crime, including murder, sabotage, and 
espionage. I do not believe that anyone 
would deny that the Soviets have used their 
embassies, consulates, and official missions 
abroad for espionage purposes. In this coun- 
try alone, since January 1, 1957, a period of 
only 10 years, 28 Soviet officials have been 
arrested or expelled, according to J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

Testifying before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives on March 4, 1965, Mr. 
Hoover said: 

“Historically the Soviet intelligence serv- 
ices have appropriated the great bulk of offi- 
cial positions abroad, primarily using their 
Official representatives and diplomatic es- 
tablishments in other countries as bases from 
which to carry on their espionage opera- 
tions * * *. Long seeking greater official 
representation in the United States which 
would be more widely spread over the coun- 
try, a cherished goal of the Soviet intelligence 
services was realized when the United States 
signed an agreement with the Soviet Union 
on June 1, 1964, providing for the reciprocal 
establishment of consulates in our respective 
countries.” 

On January 21, 1967, I wrote Mr. Hoover 
and asked him whether he had “in any way” 
changed his views or changed his mind about 
this testimony. He replied, in a letter dated 
January 23, 1967: 

“You specifically inquired whether I had 
changed my views or whether any evidence 
has developed to make me change my mind 
about my testimony of March 4, 1965. The 
answer is an unequivocal no.“ 

In the same letter Mr. Hoover said: 

“T can also state without equivocation that 
Communist bloc diplomatic establishments 
in this country serve as vital points for in- 
telligence operations.” 

Mr. Hoover continued, making the point 
that the problem of subversion on the part 
of Soviet diplomats is a problem of the 
present—the imediate present—as well as 
the past: 

“You inquired whether, since March 5, 
1965, there has been a cessation of attempts 
by Communist diplomatic personnel in this 
country to engage in acts of subversion or 
attempted espionage. The answer again is 
an unequivocal No.“ 

Those who need proof to support Mr. 
Hoover's statement need only read the testi- 
mony of Mr. John Huminik before the com- 
mittee, recounting the activities of six Soviet 
diplomats during the past 5 years. 

Susequently, Mr. Hoover has been quoted 
as saying that the additional number of 
Soviet agents who would come to this coun- 
try if a Soviet consulate were established 
“would raise no problems which the FBI can- 
not effectively and efficiently deal with.” 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that there 
is a difference between saying that a serious 
problem can be dealt with and arguing that a 
serious problem would not arise. Additional 
Soviet agents and increased Soviet intelli- 
gence activity would certainly follow from 
the establishment of a Soviet consulate in 
the United States. I do not think that this 
assertion can be challenged. It certainly has 
not been to date. 

There are additional dangers in the pro- 
vision in the consular convention extending 
unrestricted immunity from criminal pros- 
ecution to consular officers and employees. 
One complication is a result of the fact that 
we have consular agreements with other 
countries which contain a most-favored-na- 
tion clause under which the country con- 
cerned can request the same treatment for 
its consular officers, and in some cases its 
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employees as well, as the treatment which 
we extend to the nation most favored in this 
respect. Entry into force of the Consular 
Convention with the Soviet Union would 
mean that the consular officers and employees 
of the Soviet Union would become the most 
favored in this respect. 

What would be the practical effect? \/e 
have agreements containing a most-favored- 
nation clause with 35 countries including 
three Communist countries (Cuba, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia). Twenty-seven of these 35 
countries have consular establishments in 
the United States (these 27 include only one 
Communist country—Yugoslavia). In the 
consular establishments of these 27 countries 
there are presently 577 consular personnel 
who would be entitled to immunity under a 
most-favored-nation clause. The Depart- 
ment of State has asked our embassies in 
these 27 countries to estimate how many of 
these countries will request most-favored-na- 
tion privileges regarding unrestricted im- 
munity from criminal jurisdiction. The 
Department has stated that on the basis of 
replies received from our embassies only 11 
of these 27 countries (Yugoslavia is not 
among the 11) would take advantage of the 
most-favored-nation clause and, thus, that 
only 290 consular officers and employees 
would be presently affected. 

Making an additional 290 foreign officials 
immune from criminal prosecution for viola- 
tions of the law, including the laws against 
espionage, is bad enough, But it seems clear 
that 290 is only a starting point. The figure 
of 290 represents only a guess by the Depart- 
ment of State. We could well find that the 
Department's guess was inaccurate and that 
many more of the 27 countries with consular 
establishments in the United States desire to 
take advantage of the immunity provisions. 
Furthermore, the figure of 290 is based on 
the number of consular officers and em- 
ployees now in the United States. But the 
number of consulates is bound to increase in 
time and the size of consulates is bound to 
grow. That has been a fact of life and will 
undoubtedly continue to be so. 

Thus, 290 is a minimum figure. The maxi- 
mum number of persons who might be af- 
fected over the course of just the next decade 
cannot be estimated. Nor can the number of 
consular Officials from other Communist 
countries who would have such immunity 
be estimated. Initially, we are told, only the 
Soviets will have such immunity. But the 

ent’s guess as to the intention of 
the Yugoslav Government may be wrong or 
the Yugoslavs may change their minds and 
ask for unrestricted immunity for their con- 
sular personnel in New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and San Francisco. Poland, with a 
consulate in Chicago, could insist on similar 
immunity provisions in any consular con- 
vention which might be negotiated in the 
future. Rumania, which has the right to ask 
for such immunity because there is a most- 
favored-nation clause in its consular agree- 
ment with the United States, has no con- 
sulates here now. But it well may have con- 
sulates in the future, as it has in the past, 
and the personnel of that consulate would be 
able to ask for such immunity. 

In brief, in this Consular Convention we 
are not only granting a new immunity to 
Soviet consular officers and employees. We 
are, in effect, granting this immunity to hun- 
dreds of other consular officers and employees 
and leaving the way open for still hundreds 
of others, including those from other Com- 
munist countries, to have the protection of 
such immunity in the future. 

One other factor should be noted. If the 
proposed convention is ratified its immunity 
provisions will undoubtedly serve as a model 
not only for the United States in future con- 
sular conventions but also as a model for 
other countries in their consular conventions. 
Surely other countries negotiating a consular 
agreement with the Soviet Union, or with 
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any other country, will feel that if the 
United States can grant such immunity and 
grant it to the Soviet Union, so can they. 
This will undoubtedly be true espscially of 
the developing countries. The result will be 
a spread of Soviet subversion throughout the 
developing world, including the Western 
Hemisphere. As I observed during the heaz- 
ings on the convention: “I wonder if we are 
not about to open a door which we will not 
be able to close.” 

Indeed, the Soviets are already active in 
this hemisphere, using Cuba as a base. At 
the Tri-Continental Conference held in 
Havana in January 1966, the head of the 
Soviet delegation, Sharaf R. Rashidov, said: 

“The Soviet delegation came to this Con- 
ference to promote in every conceivable way 
the unity of anti-imperialist forces of the 
three continents so as to unfold on a still 
greater scale our common struggle against 
imperialism, colonialism, and neocolonialism 
headed by the U.S. capitalists.” 

The final declaration of the Conference 
read, in part: 

“The Conference hereby proclaims that the 
primary task of the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America is to intensify the struggle 
against imperialism colonialism, neocolonial- 
ism, and to win and consolidate national 
independence especially against the exploi- 
tation practiced by the Yankees. The merg- 
ing of efforts will turn active solidarity on 
our continent into a new historical force of 
colossal dimensions. 

The modest benefits which the United 
States would obtain as a result of this con- 
vention are discussed below. The principal 
benefit is found in the notification and ac- 
cess provisions in article 12 and the protocol 
to the convention which involve an obliga- 
tion on the part of the Soviets to notify an 
American consular official within 1 to 3 days 
when an American national is arrested and 
to grant a consular officer access to that ar- 
rested citizen within 2 to 4 days. These noti- 
fication and access provisions were the bene- 
fits we obtained which, it is claimed, balance 
the concession we made in granting unre- 
stricted immunity. But in the case of coun- 
tries which have consular agreements with us 
containing a most-favored-nation clause we 
could be put in the position of making a con- 
cession without obtaining such a benefit in 
return. Under the most-favored-nation 
clause any of these countries can request that 
unrestricted immunity from criminal prose- 
cution be extended to its consular personnel. 
The most-favored-nation clause does not go 
to the question of notification and access, 
however, and from a legal point of view there 
is nothing in these consular agreements that 
gives us ground for demanding such a con- 
cession in return. 

4. The benefits obtained do not outweigh 
the disadvantages —The principal claimed 
benefits for the convention are, as has been 
stated above, the notification and access 
provisions, It should be made clear, how- 
ever, that notification and access are not 
equivalent to freedom. They do not even 
offer due process. They mean, purely end 
simply, that we will be notified when a citi- 
zen is arrested and that an American con- 
sular officer will be able to visit the arrested 
person in prison. There is no guarantee that 
the arrested person will be given a fair trial. 
There is no guarantee that he will be treat- 
ed well during his imprisonment. There is 
no guarantee that he will be given the right 
to counsel. 

Secretary Rusk, testifying before the com- 
mittee on January 23, said: 

“The rights of international due process 
which this convention would provide would 
be available without delay and without the 
need for continuous and insistent high-level 
diplomacy * * *. That goal—the maximum 
possible protection and assistance for Ameri- 
can citizens on a regular and written basis— 


is our central purpose in this conven- 
tion .“ 
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I submit that the convention does not 
provide “rights of international due process” 
and does not obtain for American citizens 
maximum protection and assistance. On 
the contrary, the protection and assistance 
for which it provides are minimal at best. 

It has been argued by some that the im- 
munity provision is an advantage to the 
United States because while it is admitted 
that the Soviet officials who would come to 
this country as officers and employees of any 
consulate might well be espionage agents, 
we in return could send intelligence officers 
to any consulate we were to establish in the 
Soviet Union. I believe, however, that in 
any exchange of intelligence officers, there 
would be a net disadvantage to the United 
States. A Soviet irtelligence officer, operat- 
ing in an open society with easier access to 
individuals and to information, would un- 
doubtedly find his stay in the United States 
most productive. An American intelligence 
officer, operating in a closed society with 
very limited access to individuals and in- 
formation, would surely not be obtaining a 
reciprocal benefit. 

In sum, I believe that the modest benefits 
provided by the treaty are far outweighted 
by the disadvantages. These disadvan. 
tages include improving the Soviet capacity 
to spread propaganda and to conduct sub- 
version, and jeopardizing our refusal to rec- 
ognize the forcible incorporation into the 
Soviet Union of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. I believe, furthermore, that the 
treaty would enhance Soviet prestige at a 
time when we are engaged in a war in which 
the Soviet Union is participating, although 
by proxy. The treaty would thus be re- 
garded throughout the world—by our allies 
and our enemies and by our men fighting 
Communist aggression in Vietnam—as in- 
consistent, irrational and foolish at best, 
and as dangerous at worst. 

Ratifying the consular convention is not 
the way to improve relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union or to 
reduce tensions in the world today. The 
first step toward that end is a fundamental 
change in Soviet aims. These aims, con- 
stantly reiterated, were summed up by 
former Soviet Premier Khrushchev a few 
years ago in the never-to-be-forgotten words, 
words that the Soviets have never retracted: 
“We will bury you.” Khrushehev's prophecy 
is being fulfilled daily in Vietnam, as the 
stream of coffins crossing the Pacific attests. 
This time of trouble for our country, a 
trouble to which the Soviet Union has con- 
tributed in large part, is no time to confuse 
the realities of today with the hopes—the 
still unfortunately unrealized hopes—of 
tomorrow. 

Kart E. Mounor. 


Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, it is my 
conviction that we are now being asked 
today to ratify the wrong treaty on the 
wrong subject at the wrong time and 
with the wrong approach to the basic 
problem of how best to end the fighting 
in Vietnam and how to bring about a 
better understanding and greater amity 
between the Communist and non-Com- 
munist areas of this globe. 

The advocates of this treaty sum- 
marize their primary objectives in just 


five words: “We want to protect 
Americans.” 
Surely, Mr. President, nobody can 


quarrel with a noble objective of this 
kind. We all want to protect Americans 
wherever they are and for whatever 
reason they are there. But when we are 
called upon to protect one segment of 
America—the fortunate 18,000 who are 
able to travel for pleasure or profit in 
Soviet Russia and of whom some nine 
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annually get in trouble with the law—it 
seems completely clear to me that we 
must not take action which, by giving 
greater protection to these Americans, 
places in greater jeopardy 500,000 far 
less fortunate young Americans who are 
now on the firing lines and the battle- 
fields fighting for our freedoms in far-off 
Vietnam. 

Related as it is to expanded trade with 
Russia and containing as it does psycho- 
logical impacts, unprecedented conces- 
sions of immunity to a great Communist 
power, and no effective quid pro quo 
guarantees in terms of making peace 
either more prompt or more probable, I 
cannot believe that this treaty at this 
time, in its present form, is either in our 
national or our international interests. 
Otherwise, I can assure Senators that I 
would not have undertaken the long— 
and at first the very lonesome—task, and 
always the exceedingly difficult uphill 
battle, or trying to bring before the Sen- 
ate and the country the basic issues and 
the farflung ramifications which are 
involved before we actually voted on 
ratification. It has not been an easy 
responsibility but starting as we did with 
only four negative votes in our commit- 
tee, I for one am greatly encouraged by 
the number of Senators who have now 
assured us of their determined opposi- 
tion to the treaty. 

In fact, compared with what might 
and should have been written into this 
treaty under today’s wartime circum- 
stances, I believe this is indeed another 
shameful example of how anonymous 
architects of America’s destiny working 
abroad in treaty conferences, which con- 
ceal from the public both the discussions 
and the minutes of the meetings leading 
up to the final agreements, all too fre- 
quently tend to fritter away America’s 
great opportunities for world leadership 
through surrendering our international 
strength by diplomatic obsequities. 

This brings to mind, nostalgically, 
other sad and irrevocable mistakes made 
at other international conferences which 
all of us can still remember, bearing 
names like the conference at Cairo, the 
Yalta Conference, and the ill-fated con- 
ference at Potsdam. 

I believe that this treaty with Russia 
in this time of war, linked as it is with 
both the desire and the program to ship 
increasingly our American exports to the 
Russian industrial complex—which, on 
the record and substantiated by the testi- 
mony of every knowledgeable witness be- 
fore our congressional committee, is 
today supporting not only all of the 
petroleum required by Hanoi to continue 
the fighting over there but also every 
sophisticated weapon and many less so- 
phisticated weapons needed by the North 
Vietnamese to continue our fighting, to 
expand our casualty list, and to prolong 
the war—is a treaty which historians will 
describe, if we cannot recognize that fact 
today, as a treaty which is morally 
wrong, psychologically bad, militarily 
dangerous, and a setback in bringing 
about successfully the early ending of 
the war we all so devoutly desire to con- 
clude. 

The pros and cons of this Consular 
Treaty have been discussed in the homes 
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and offices of America, up and down the 
corridors of Congress, in speech after 
speech recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, on the air waves, through the 
press; and in one way or another there 
have been placed before the Senate and 
our constituents, since the Secretary’s 
first appearance before our committee 
on January 23, the issues, the involve- 
ments, the repercussions, and the far- 
flung ramifications of the vote which we 
are about to undertake. 

It is not my purpose and it would be 
of no avail today to repeat the many 
reasons why, in the view of some of us in 
the Senate at least, and in the view of 
millions of Americans not privileged to 
express their convictions in the impend- 
ing Senate vote, this treaty is inadvis- 
able and counterproductive at this par- 
ticular juncture of our wartime history. 

It has been pointed out by me and 
many others that the advantages 
claimed for the treaty are far less than 
those stipulated by the language of the 
treaty itself. Stripped to its bare es- 
sentials, this treaty proposes to protect 
American travelers in Russia by giving 
them the right to notify those most con- 
cerned when they are in trouble and the 
right to consult with our consulate offi- 
cers when they are placed in jail. Only 
that and nothing more. 

The treaty does not even add in any 
way the right of an American tourist, 
finding himself in a Russian jail, to have 
a fair and free trial, to make public 
statements concerning his problem, to 
have representation by an attorney of 
his choice, and to have his trouble re- 
solved by the due processes of legitimate 
law. None of that is included in the 
treaty and none of that has been 
promised by the Russian Government. 

Notification and consultation is the 
sole benefit contained in the treaty pro- 
tecting traveling Americans in Russia. 
And for that we provide, for the first 
time in American history, complete im- 
munity to all Russian consulate employ- 
ees in any and in every consulate they 
establish in the United States subse- 
quent to our action. Once having ex- 
tended this unprecedented action to 
Russia, we must, of course, extend the 
same immunity to all consulate offices of 
other countries or bear the stigma of 
providing for the Communists of Russia 
special and exclusive concessions denied 
to other countries with which we main- 
tain diplomatic relationships. 

To me, were there no other arguments 
against the treaty, except for the impact 
of this unusual diplomatic concession to 
the Russians upon our friendly neigh- 
bors of Latin America, that would be 
sufficient for the Senate to vote against 
ratification of the treaty at this time. 
I call to mind that only 4 of the 20 non- 
Communist Latin American countries 
now even extend diplomatic recognition 
to Communist Russia. 

However, should we ratify and an- 
nounce this unusual agreement before 
the world by providing a complete im- 
munity to Russian consular offices and 
employees, the pressure would certainly 
be great upon all Latin American gov- 
ernments for them at least to give diplo- 
matic recognition to Russia and for them 
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next to provide similar consular treaties 
with similar diplomatic immunities as 
those provided between the United 
States of America and the U.S.S.R. 

Secretary of State Rusk, himself, has 
said that he believes it to be probable 
that consular employees sent to the 
United States will be selected from the 
KGB secret police personnel of the 
U.S.S.R. Director of the FBI, J. Edgar 
Hoover, has told Congress and the coun- 
try that the FBI can cope with this ad- 
ditional espionage by increasing the 
number of agents to meet the challenge. 
I, too, believe that to be a fact. 

However, I think it far less likely that 
the Latin American governments have 
the experienced and the security per- 
sonnel to cope with the vast numbers of 
Communist agents officially entering 
their countries should they follow our 
example in this treaty, as I believe they 
understandably and necessarily might. 

Only this week President Johnson 
has asked us to support a new pro- 
gram of $1,500 million to help stabi- 
lize and strengthen our Latin American 
neighbors. 

It is inconceivable to me that we should 
take action which it appears to me, would 
sabotage in advance the stabilizing meas- 
ures and the money involved in his new 
requests for Latin America. 

Mr. President, we Americans can ill- 
afford to have any new Castro-like Cu- 
ban governments in other Latin Amer- 
ican countries in this time of test and 
trial. 

Likewise, I also am greatly concerned 
about the psychological impact of this 
treaty upon our allies who have joined 
us in the war effort in Vietnam. I am 
sure that our allies, as have many Amer- 
icans, have read the President’s state of 
the Union address linking together ex- 
panded commercial trade with Russia in 
this time of war with the ratification of 
this Consular Treaty as a twin objective. 

I am sure that they have read the edi- 
torials in the New York Times which 
make the same connection and one of 
which I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp only yesterday. 

I am sure many share my curiosity 
and skepticism also about the effect on 
the morale of our fighting men in Viet- 
nam and their parents of President 
Johnson’s Executive order of last October 
12 in which he opened up the unrestricted 
exportation to Russia of 400 American 
products and supplies, a great many of 
which will have an immediate benefit to 
the Russians in strengthening their war 
munitions output by relieving many pres- 
sures on their faltering domestic econ- 
omy. That, consequently must make it 
easier for the Russian industrial complex 
to grind out additional weapons such as 
they are sending in increasing numbers 
to aid our enemy in Vietnam. I am sure 
these foreign friends of ours also read the 
language of the Consular Treaty itself 
which specifically enumerates as one of 
the factors of this treaty the building of 
additional economic ties and trade be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
of America. 

In this cruel time of war, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think all these factors will have 
a most unfortunate psychological impact 
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upon both our friends and our foes in 
other countries. 

Mr. President, I fear that the step that 
the Senate is about to take if it votes 
for ratification of this treaty will come 
back to plague us some day much as the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution has come back to 
plague some of my colleagues in this 
Chamber. Our failure to protest now, 
this great economic wartime aid to Rus- 
sia will be construed by many and I pre- 
dict will be described by some in high 
places as Senate concurrence or approval 
of this policy of providing wartime eco- 
nomic aid to Russia at this time. 

Some Senators have already com- 
plained publicly on this floor about the 
various interpretations being made in 
high places about the impact and intent 
of the Tonkin Gulf resolution passed by 
the Senate almost unanimously at the 
time of the Tonkin Gulf incident. Hav- 
ing been forewarned by this fact of po- 
litical life they cannot now be surprised 
by the type of interpretations which I 
envision would follow sooner or later the 
ratification action of today should we 
ratify this treaty today and should it 
come to be considered as an “economic 
Tonkin Gulf resolution.“ 

Incidentally, Mr. President, I suggest 
that some reporter, or commentator, or 
editor of our times make an analysis of 
the groupings in the Senate of those who 
vote for and those who vote against this 
treaty since certainly some historian of 
the future will make such a study. I be- 
lieve the impending vote and the debate 
of the past week will show that those 
opposing ratification of this treaty now 
have provided the greatest unity of sup- 
port of President Johnson in his war 
effort and that among those who support 
this ratification, you will find the great 
preponderance of Senators who have 
been in the frontline of the President’s 
sharpest and most persistent critics in 
his handling of the war in Vietnam. 

I think that in the Senate, and in the 
country generally, there will be found 
supporting ratification of the treaty 
most of those who feel that we are in an 
impossible and unjustifiable war over 
there and so we should quit and come 
home; or we should run and hide and 
spend our lives in some bloody, endless 
enclave, or that we should stay in South 
Vietnam and be shot at while the enemy 
is freed from attack by bombing or air 
raids on his staging areas of the North. 

Perhaps the President himself will 
study the ensuing rollcall as he looks 
ahead to the wisdom of pressing for ad- 
ditional expansion of our wartime trade 


with Russia. This is at least an eventu- 
ality for which I devoutly hope. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The 


time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say finally, Mr. 
President, that enough Senators on one 
issue or another on the votes this week 
have expressed their disenchantment and 
uncertainty about the timing and the 
purport of this treaty by the manner in 
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which they have voted on one or another 
of the several reservations which have 
already been before us, so that standing 
together, those Senators who on one vote 
or another conveyed their desire to ad- 
vise before consenting to this treaty can, 
through sticking to their guns and vot- 
ing No“ on ratification, today defeat or 
delay this ratification. 

I hope that those who, by their votes, 
have earlier displayed their desire to ex- 
ercise their constitutional right to advise 
in treatymaking, and who are not con- 
tent merely to consent will not now re- 
treat or recant or renounce their earlier 
convictions and thereby on the impend- 
ing vote now express approval of a treaty 
which they earlier found undesirable in 
one aspect or another. 

I believe there are five questions we 
should ask ourselyes before we vote on 
this treaty: 

First. Can and will its ratification 
shorten the war? 

Second. Can and will it help attain 
success in our costly military effort? 

Third. Can and will ratification of this 
treaty reduce our fast growing list of 
casualties in Vietnam? 

Fourth. Can and will it improve the 
morale of our fighting men in Vietnam? 

Fifth. Can and will this treaty ratifica- 
tion develop a greater and, in my opin- 
ion, a much needed unity of purpose at 
home among our fellow citizens in sup- 
port of our war efforts overseas? 

Mr. President, I hope and pray that 
we can save President Johnson from the 
awful but I am sure unintentional error 
in which he is involved in pressing so 
hard for ratification of this treaty in this 
agonizing hour of war. 

Otherwise, I sincerely believe that what 
we do here today, if by our votes we 
ratify this treaty, will help to prolong 
the war, to discourage our allies, to bring 
evil consequences and suspicion to our 
friends, and to increase even faster the 
growing list of military casualties in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, ordinarily, a Senator 
engaging in debate devoutly hopes that 
he is right. Let me say, as I conclude, 
that I devoutly hope that I am wrong in 
my analysis of the question and in my 
prediction of the results flowing from a 
ratification of this treaty in this time of 
war, 

For me, however, every rule of reason 
and of logic which I can bring to bear 
and exercise brings me to the clear con- 
viction that I believe, unfortunately, that 
Iam right. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this treaty 
will not be approved at this time by the 
vote and consent of this Senator. I hope 
that it will not be approved by the con- 
sent and the vote of this Senate when it 
8 the rollcall on this fateful ac- 

on. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I rise in support of ratifica- 
tion of the Consular Convention. I be- 
lieve it is an important step in lessening 
tensions between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Ratification of the convention will 
bring to a successful close an effort to 
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improve Soviet-American relations which 
has been the subject of discussion and 
negotiation since the late years of the 
Eisenhower administration. It is on the 
verge of ratification because of the strong 
initiative taken by President Johnson in 
seeking final approval this year. I know 
we all applaud President Johnson’s ac- 
tion in making ratification a matter of 
the highest priority. 

The tangible benefits of the treaty to 
the United States are significant. Near- 
ly 20,000 American citizens now travel 
in the U.S.S.R. each year. The conven- 
tion provides important new procedures 
for their protection. It insures that 
American officials will be notified should 
one of these travelers be arrested, and it 
insures that our representatives will 
have access to the person detained. 

As a result, any new American consu- 
lates which are opened after further 
negotiations will be able to serve and 
protect American travelers far better 
than is possible at present. 

The intangible benefits of the conven- 
tion are even more important. The 
monolithic communism which we con- 
fronted with the foreign policy of the 
cold war is no longer relevant. In these 
circumstances, improving in relations 
with the Soviet Union will further not 
only our national interest, but the cause 
of peace all over the world. 

The Consular Convention represents a 
significant symbolic step toward im- 
proving Soviet-American understanding. 
Its ratification, therefore, serves the 
highest cause of mankind—the cause of 
peace. 

Mr. President, I urge the ratification 
of the Consular Convention. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Consular Treaty which we are now con- 
sidering has caused me as much concern 
as any issue which has come before us 
during the time I have been a Member 
of the Senate. 

It concerns me, first of all, because it 
comes up at a time when we are at war 
with Communist forces in Vietnam. 

It concerns me because I honestly feel 
that a great deal of misinformation de- 
signed to play on the emotions of people 
has been deliberately spread about what 
the treaty would and would not do. I 
have received hundreds of letters from 
sincere and honest people who fear the 
treaty because of misinformation put 
out through a massive letter-writing 
campaign. 

This treaty also causes me great con- 
cern because we are at a point in our 
history when we must not only use what- 
ever military force is necessary to over- 
come Communist aggression in Vietnam 
or anywhere else, but we must also use 
the very best wisdom we have in trying 
to bring about peaceful relations among 
men of all nations regardless of their 
political persuasion. 

I know we have the military might to 
meet any challenge. We must also show 
our adversaries that we have the pru- 
dence and the judgment to promote 
peace, 

In deciding on the Consular Treaty we 
need to think very carefully about where 
it would fit into this picture. 

First of all, the treaty itself does not 
provide for any more or any less con- 
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sulates than could be established under 
existing law. 

What the treaty would do, and all it 
would do, would be to spell out the rules 
under which American consulates could 
be opened and operated in Russia and 
under which Russian consulates could be 
opened and operated in the United 
States. 

These rules would be reciprocal in 
every respect. 

I think we must also consider very 
carefully the fact that the treaty we are 
seeking is not something that has just 
been suddenly thrust upon us. The exact 
opposite is true. Our Government under 
three Presidents has seen the need for 
and sought such a treaty as a means of 
encouraging peaceful relations for nearly 
10 years. 

It is my sincere belief that if such a 
treaty would help us in finding peace as 
early as 1959 then it may help us even 
more today, at a time when we are de- 
voting our resources, our knowledge, and 
our wisdom to ending the fighting in 
Vietnam. 

On many occasions I have stated that 
any conflict between men or nations must 
be settled ultimately by people sitting 
down talking with each other. For ex- 
ample, whatever understanding is finally 
reached about Vietnam it will be reached 
at the conference table, and I wish very 
much that an understanding could have 
been reached before the fighting instead 
of the one which must be reached after 
the fighting. 

People, and nations, that talk to each 
other are much less likely to fight than 
those who sit in the corner, suck their 
thumbs, and refuse to speak. On the 
other hand, people, and nations, who 
talk and communicate with each other, 
more often than not trade and do busi- 
ness with each other and become more 
understanding and more peaceful. 

If our Nation should decide that the 
wisest course in dealing with Russia is 
to maintain rigid silence and refuse to 
communicate, then we should prohibit 
the 18,000 Americans who visit Russia 
each year from doing so. This same 
course would also require us to prohibit 
any Russians from visiting and seeing 
the United States. 

On the other hand, if we think it is 
wise, constructive, and helpful to ulti- 
mate peace to exchange travelers, then 
we have an obligation to give our citi- 
zens who visit Russia the best possible 
protection. That is one of the purposes 
of this treaty. 

It is my honest belief that it is wiser 
for us to establish communications with 
the people of Russia than it is to try to 
convince ourselves that they do not 
exist and ignore them. I may be old 
fashioned, but I believe that once we 
establish more peaceful communications 
with them we can not only show them 
the futility of war but we can also sell 
them on democracy. 

I am willing to try. I am not afraid 
of democracy competing with com- 
munism. I believe there is a way to 
settle our differences without going to 
war and I believe this treaty would help 
us toward that end. 

For these reasons I support the Con- 
sular Treaty. 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, let it not 
be said that timidity, for the second time, 
has caused this body to shrink from ap- 
proving a very simple and desirous con- 
vention on the exchange of consuls with 
the Soviet Union because of fears en- 
gendered by people who either misunder- 
stand its nature or intentionally distort 
the purposes of the treaty. 

Every Senator in this Chamber has, as 
I have, received countless letters—many 
of them identical form letters—opposing 
this treaty and citing the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation as the 
source of their belief that it would lead 
to the establishment of Soviet espionage 
nests beyond the touch of U.S. laws in 
virtually every important city of the land. 

Many Senators in this Chamber know 
this contention is pure, unadulterated 
hogwash, It has been fostered by the 
same coterie of individuals and organiza- 
tions which attempts at every turn to 
block every attempt at expanding the 
contacts between the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union, the 
world’s two major powers. The people 
who fire the flames of opposition to this 
treaty are, I submit, without substantial 
faith in the attractiveness and power of 
the American system. Why else do they 
make the Communists seem 10 feet tall? 
Communism has always found it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to stand compari- 
son with the American way of life. Yet 
we in the United States have been alto- 
gether too shy, too reticent, or too afraid, 
to use our best weapon—our heritage, 
our traditions, our ideas, and our way of 
life. The more we can expose foreigners, 
especially Russians, to these, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the greater our potential gains. 

Indeed, as a politician I can state, very 
frankly, that Iam glad I am not a Rus- 
sian in the Kremlin having to justify this 
treaty. For, in fact, the United States 
has more to gain from this treaty than 
does the Soviet Union. As a bargain, 
it is much in our favor. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that 
this treaty, which the very able and as- 
tute Committee on Foreign Relations has 
twice considered and twice approved, has 
been allowed to become an emotional is- 
sue. If we look at it unemotionally, Mr. 
President, what do we find? 

First, we find that it would not in itself 
lead to the establishment of any Soviet 
consulates in the United States. Such 
exchanges would have to be worked out 
between the two governments, although 
the ground rules for their operations 
would be laid down. Secondly, the con- 
tention that any consulates subsequently 
opened would be “covers” for Russian 
espionage and thus endanger the secu- 
rity of the United States cannot be taken 
too seriously if one has confidence in our 
own counterespionage agencies, notably 
the FBI. Indeed, one Russian consulate, 
which is what we can look for in the 
foreseeable future, would involve only 
12 to 15 Russian nationals, all of whom 
the FBI would presumably have no dif- 
ficulty in identifying and in keeping un- 
der surveillance. 

Although these Soviet nationals would 
be granted immunity, Mr. President, it 
is likewise true that American consular 
officers would have immunity from 
prosecution under Soviet law. Consid- 
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ering the quality of justice in the re- 
spective countries, I submit that this is, 
indeed, an important protection for U.S. 
personnel which might in the future be 
sent to consular outposts in the Soviet 
Union. 

Each year, as we know, some 18,000 
citizens of the United States visit the 
Soviet Union for one reason or another. 
A few get into trouble. This treaty, for 
the first time, would guarantee our Gov- 
ernment access to any American citizens 
who may be apprehended and detained. 
This, in view of the recurring arrest 
of Americans in Russia, is, I think, an 
important argument in favor of the 
treaty. It is a protection we do not have 
now—but which every potential Ameri- 
can tourist may need—perhaps sooner 
than he realizes. The Russian traveler 
in America, on the other hand, already 
has this protection. Why cheat our- 
selves? 

I am under a firm impression, Mr. 
President, that the elected leaders of our 
Nation and the representatives of this 
Government who participated in the 
drafting of this treaty are honorable 
men with the best intentions for the 
United States of America always fore- 
most in their minds. In them, I say, 
should repose much greater confidence 
than in any fly-by-night operation on 
the fringes of Capitol Hill operating with 
a mailing list and a printing press. I 
would remind the Senate that this treaty 
was first sought by President Eisenhow- 
er, still sought under President Ken- 
nedy, and finally signed 2 years ago 
under President Johnson. 

It lies in its own national interest for 
the United States to be willing to meet 
the challenge of easing tensions between 
East and West. This treaty is but a 
step, and a small step, in that direction. 
It may develop that the Soviets might 
not honor all provisions of the agree- 
ment, in which case the United States 
could declare it null and void. 

It might well be argued, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that now is the best time for an- 
other step toward bettering East-West 
relations, which are strained by the con- 
flict in southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, just as our objective 
in Vietnam is not to make war, but to 
end it, our objective with regard to 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
is, as President Johnson said in his most 
recent state of the Union address, “not 
to continue the cold war, but to end it.” 

The Consular Treaty will not end the 
cold war, but it will help to ease it, per- 
haps, and without lengthening the war in 
Vietnam. It requires of us only that we 
place trust in our own Government to act 
wisely and in the best interests of the 
United States and world peace in making 
the treaty’s provisions operative. That is 
not, or should not be, asking much from 
this body. We should vote to ratify 
this treaty forthwith. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, ratifica- 
tion of the consular pact would, in my 
opinion, best be deferred pending care- 
ful consideration of its relationship with 
other important measures soon to come 
before us. I refer, of course, to the 
Treaty on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, 
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as well as proposals to greatly increase 
our trade with Communist nations. 

The Space Treaty itself has what could 
be termed broad ramifications. Certain- 
ly, it deals with a subject matter that 
could very well have a significant bear- 
ing on our strategic posture, and on our 
long-range national security interests. 
Its provisions must be considered meticu- 
lously, with careful analysis by this body 
as well as by those possessing a high de- 
gree of military and technical expertise. 

It could very well be, Mr. President, 
space treaty ratification would have lit- 
tle adverse effect on our overall defense 
posture. If such were the case in my 
opinion, then I would probably sup- 
port it. 

However, I feel my distinguished friend 
from Nebraska has suggested the most 
logical approach, and that is, consider- 
ation of the interrelationship of the 
Consular and Space Treaties, along with 
the more far-reaching, extremely sensi- 
tive, and most important East-West trade 
plans. 

Some of those in support of the Con- 
sular Pact advise, Mr. President, that to- 
day the Communist world is a divided 
one, and that this fact should be taken 
into account in consideration of the rat- 
ification of this treaty. 

Specific Soviet-Chinese differences are 
cited, but such differences have nothing 
whatsoever to do with this proposed 
treaty. And there has certainly been lit- 
tle if any effect on the continued assist- 
ance to North Vietnam by either nation. 

It is difficult to find a single criteria 
which would indicate to us that treaty 
ratification would be followed by a cessa- 
tion of Soviet ideological vilification, or 
more importantly, an end to Soviet Rus- 
sia’s massive infusion of military aid into 
North Vietnam. 

The Consular Treaty and the Outer 
Space Treaty, we are told, are merely two 
preliminary agreements preceding what 
could well prove the most controversial 
issue to face the Congress in this session, 
that is, the proposed expansion of trade 
with Communist nations. 

Mr. President, it goes without saying 
I strongly favor, as I am sure my col- 
leagues do, sincere, mutual, peace efforts. 
So have past administrations, both Re- 
publican and Democrat. This Nation 
and its official representatives, and some 
not so official, I might add, have made 
countless offers, countless times, to less- 
en tensions and to increase under- 
standing with the Soviets and their 
Communist satellites. Just as often, our 
moves and offers have been refused. No 
one can say this Nation has not dili- 
gently pursued the quest for peace; sub- 
stantial concessions have been made in 
hopeful expectation that just a fraction 
of our efforts would be successful. All, 
Mr. President, to no avail, and I would 
add, that at the very time we were mak- 
ing such proposals, the U.S.S.R. not only 
mounted, but increased, its professed 
ambition to impose, through any means, 
its communization of the world. 

The Tri-Continent Conference held in 
Havana last year was attended by Com- 
munist delegations from some 80 coun- 
tries. Vigorous participation by the So- 
viets was noted. The purpose of the con- 
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ference was described as one to consoli- 
date the efforts of the Communists to 
achieve their objectives in South Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia. 

The Soviet representative in attend- 
ance stated: 

The Soviet delegation came to this Con- 
ference to promote in every conceivable way 
the unity of anti-imperialist forces of the 
three continents so as to unfold on a still 
greater scale our common struggle against 
imperialism, colonialism, and neo-colonial- 
ism headed by the United States capitalists. 


The Tri-Continental Conference itself 
called “for the use of every form of strug- 
gle necessary including armed battle” 
to achieve the objectives of the Com- 
munists of the world. 

And the final Conference declaration 
stated: 

The Conference hereby proclaims that the 
primary task of the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America is to intensify the strug- 
gle against imperialism, colonialism, neo- 
colonialism and to win and consolidate na- 
tional independence, especially against the 
exploitation practiced by the Yankees. The 
merging of efforts will turn active solidarity 
on our continent into a new historical force 
of colossal dimensions. 


Mr. President, had this country’s uni- 
lateral efforts lessened tensions in any 
way, or advanced the goal of peace, then 
matters would be different. As I have 
noted, not only have our peaceful ges- 
tures been spurned, hostility toward us 
by the U.S.S.R. has actually increased. 

In January of this year, the President 
of the Soviet Union said: 

The Soviet Union is giving, and will con- 
tinue to give North Vietnam ever growing 
aid until the full triumph of the just cause 
which the Vietnamese people are struggling. 


Mr. President, in my opinion, the 
prestige of this country can only be 
harmed in the face of such overt repudi- 
ation, such thwarting of our sincere 
efforts toward peace, if we do not now 
stand firm. 

Two arguments presented in behalf of 
the treaty are that better protection 
would be afforded American citizens who 
travel in Russia, and that this country 
would be able to secure greater insight 
into the Soviet thinking and way of life. 

Certainly, the affording of better pro- 
tection for American tourists would be 
welcome, but nothing in the past has 
deterred the Communists from detaining 
and mistreating our citizens. I doubt 
seriously if a new agreement would be 
better honored, if in the Soviets’ opinion 
their best ends could be better served by 
breaking or failing to honor such new 
agreement. 

As to the argument that our officials would 
learn more of the Soviet way of life, I can 
see little advantage. The Soviet society is 
a closed one, with little access to informa- 
tion, and very tight restrictions on travel. 
Contrast this with relatively few restrictions 
which will be placed on additional Soviet 
personnel, and it can easily be seen which 
Nation would gain the most. 


Mr. President, I support in lieu of the 
ratification of the Consular Treaty at 
this time, and prior to the administra- 
tion’s presentation of the Space Treaty 
and its presentation of East-West trade 
proposals, the suggestion of several of 
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my distinguished colleagues that we un- 
dertake a thorough examination and 
review of our relations with the Soviet 
Union and its Communist bloc nations. 
This detailed inquiry into the relations 
with the Soviet bloc will provide a 
needed opportunity for clarification of 
many important issues. 

What we truly need, as my able friend 
from Nebraska, Senator Hruska, has 
pointed out is a “painstaking analysis“ 
of the goals of the Communist world 
today. We hear one thing, and see 
another, Mr. President. We hear there 
is a softening of the Soviet position, 
that no longer is world revolution the 
Communist order of the day, that Rus- 
sia at long last realizes that the achieve- 
ment of peace is in its own best interests. 
We are told increased trade, which will 
be used to enhance the strategic power 
of the Communist world, will not be 
adverse to our interest. 

I would just briefly point out to those 
espousing this trade line that it is not 
within our means to determine the ulti- 
mate uses to which our exports will be 
put. And certainly, such imports into 
the Soviet bloc would allow diversion by 
them of at least some of their productive 
resources into more militarily strategic 
fields. 

In any event, as has been noted, we 
have just heard of this recent change of 
Soviet heart, no evidence of it has been 
seen. On the contrary, consider the of- 
ficial Soviet declarations as to its pres- 
ent and future commitments to North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, it is readily conceded 
that this matter of a Consular Treaty 
is only the first in a series of measures, 
all of which, if adopted, would change 
the entire complexion of our foreign pol- 
icy structure. Therefore, while it is im- 
portant we consider each such proposal 
carefully, we must not lose sight of the 
cumulative effect on our national inter- 
ests. 

Thus, I feel it would be wise indeed 
to consider the administration’s so- 
called bridgebuilding measures in toto, 
rather than piecemeal. By calling upon 
the administration to submit all of its 
“pridgebuilding” measures in one pack- 
age, we may view the package in its en- 
tirety, and thus better assess its ultimate 
impact and long range effect upon the 
United States. 

Most certainly, Mr. President, consid- 
eration of the Consular Treaty should 
be deferred. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, after 
considerable thought and careful study, 
I have decided to vote in favor of the 
pending Consular Treaty with the Soviet 
Union. 

In 1848 Viscount Palmerston of Great 
Britain, speaking in defense of the for- 
eign policy he had directed for his coun- 
try, said: 

We have no eternal allies, and we have no 
perpetual enemies. Our interests are eternal 
and perpetual, and those interests it is our 
duty to follow. 


More recently, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
borrowing perhaps from Lord Palmers- 
ton, stated that nations have no friends, 
only interests. While these expressions 
have not always been hallmarks of Amer- 
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ican foreign policy, they form the con- 
text within which I chose to view our 
posture with regard to Soviet Russia, 
particularly with regard to the questions 
of ratification of the Consular Treaty 
presently before the Senate for advice 
and consent. 

I am persuaded that it is in the inter- 
est of the United States to ratify this 
treaty at this time. The United States 
proposed the convention. The United 
States toook the initiative in pressing 
for negotiations leading to the document 
now before the Senate. 

The treaty merely provides the legal 
framework for the operation of Soviet 
consulates in this country and U.S. con- 
sulates in Russia, if and when they are 
established. The treaty itself does not 
authorize the opening of consulates nor 
does it specify the number of consulates 
to be opened. The location and number 
of consulates will be determined by ne- 
gotiation, should the treaty be ratified. 
If negotiations are held as a result of 
ratification, I have been assured that the 
Congress will be kept fully advised. 
Moreover, it has been stated that for the 
foreseeable future only one consulate for 
each nation is contemplated. 

Should the treaty become operative, 
protection will be afforded the more than 
18,000 Americans who visit Russia an- 
nually. Should an American national 
be a ted in Russia, the treaty guar- 
antees that consular offices will be noti- 
fied within 1 to 3 days. There is guar- 
anteed access by our officials to detained 
Americans within 2 to 4 days of their 
arrest and this right of access continues 
as long as they are held. 

Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot, was held 
incommunicado by the Soviets for 21 
months. In 1961, an American student, 
Marvin Makinen was detained from July 
21 to September 4, before there was any 
notification of his detention to the Amer- 
ican Embassy. There are more recent 
examples, one involving Newcomb Mott, 
who died while imprisoned under cir- 
cumstances still unexplained. 

The provision in the treaty that has 
given me concern is the immunity clause. 
It is broad and contrary to any consular 
agreement heretofore entered into by the 
United States. Accordingly, I supported 
an amendment to reduce the immunity 
to that spelled out in previous con- 
sulate agreements entered into through 
the years by this Nation. This amend- 
ment was defeated. It should be ob- 
served, however, that the immunity given 
to Russian officials in this country under 
the treaty will also apply to American 
officials in Russia. Undoubtedly addi- 
tional security problems will be presented 
by the treaty. But the proper authori- 
ties have testified that no problem is 
presented that cannot be handled. 
Should the treaty prove unsatisfactory 
because of the immunity clause or any 
other article, it may be terminated by 
either party upon 6 months’ notice. 

Other language has been offered dur- 
ing the course of the debates as addenda 
to the treaty. While I am in agreement 
with the sentiments expressed in these 
offerings, particularly those which rec- 
ognize the present hostility of the Soviet 
government to our efforts in Vietnam, 
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they are, for the most part, inapplicable 
to the purpose of this treaty. Adoption 
of any of these would have the effect of 
saying that we do not desire the treaty 
at this time. 

Despite my reservations about the im- 
munity clause, the compelling need for 
the protection of American nationals in 
Russia persuades me to support ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. Moreover, with a 
decided change in Sino-Soviet relations 
so evident these past months, a limited 
gesture in the direction of the Soviets 
seems advisable. 

I ask unanimous consent that recent 
editorials from the Roanoke, Norfolk, 
and Richmond newspapers which en- 
dorse treaty ratification be printed in 
the Recorp. These editorials see ratifi- 
cation of this treaty for what it is: a 
cautious, guarded step for the protec- 
tion of American citizens abroad; hope- 
fully, a step toward better understanding 
in a troubled, shrinking world; and, in 
the Alice-in-Wonderland atmosphere of 
today’s world stage, possibly a wise move 
at a time when the Russians are con- 
cerned with the growing tide of Chinese 
nationalism and anti-Soviet sentiment in 
Peking. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Norfolk-Portsmouth Virginian- 
Pilot, Feb. 4, 1967] 


HELP From Mr. EISENHOWER 


Former President Eisenhower's endorse- 
ment of the proposed Consular Treaty with 
the Soviet Union is a valuable service in 
behalf of what ought to be a bipartisan 
approach to improve Russo-American rela- 
tions. 

First of all, Mr. Eisenhower made clear 
that the proposal was no scheme from Mos- 
cow to increase its espionage apparatus in 
the United States. The idea originated from 
the American side in his administration, 
Vice President Nixon made the first official 
move toward reciprocal consulates in July 
1959. Secretary of State Herter renewed the 
suggestion two months later. The major 
objective was to protect American citizens 
in Russia. 

The Eisenhower statement also serves to 
bolster the efforts of an important group of 
Republican moderates to overcome Senator 
Dirksen's negative leadership on this issue. 
Without Republican support in the Senate, 
where ratification requires a two-thirds vote, 
the treaty is dead. 

Two former chairmen of the Republican 
National Committee—Senator Morton of 
Kentucky and Senator Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania—are among the moderate wing who 
have spoken out on the Senate floor in 
behalf of the agreement. Both took the 
occasion to denounce the right-wing Liberty 
Lobby, which is flooding the Senators with 
letters of opposition. Senator Morton called 
the postal avalanche a “carefully planned 
and well financed ‘big lie’ operation designed 
by the paranoids and fearmongers.” Strong 
language, if ever we heard it. Senator Mor- 
ton also chided President Johnson for “‘ti- 
midity” in not pressing more forcefully for 
ratification. 

The Senator asked on Tuesday for “force- 
ful and persuasive testimony” from the 
White House. The answer came two days 
later. Mr. Johnson, opening his Thursday 
press conference, read a statement putting 
himself “very strongly” on the side of rati- 
fication. He may even have undone some of 
the jinx put on the treaty by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover's two-year-old testimony that Soviet 
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consulates in this country would make the 
FBI's work more difficult. Mr. Johnson said 
Mr. Hoover “has assured me” that no prob- 
lems would be raised with which the FBI 
could not deal. This attribution is a shade 
more affirmative than Mr. Hoover's cryptic 
response in the exchange of letters with 
Secretary Rusk. 

Mr. Eisenhower, agreeing with Mr. John- 
son that the treaty is “in our national in- 
terest,” also helps to combat the espionage 
argument against the treaty. As to whether 
consulates would not also provide enlarged 
spy opportunities for the United States, the 
State Department has replied simply, The 
rights are reciprocal.” Mr. Eisenhower adds: 
The treaty “should enlarge our opportunities 
to learn more about the Soviet people.” 


[From the Roanoke Times, Mar. 5, 1967] 
Tun To Ratiry CONSULAR TREATY 


Now that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has approved the consular treaty 
and some of the misconceptions about it have 
been cleared up, the Senate should ratify it 
as soon as possible. 

The treaty, which has had a weird, in and 
out, up and down existence since 1964, is a 
small, guarded step in the direction of better 
East-West relations. 

It would work principally to the benefit of 
the more than 18,000 American visitors and 
tourists who travel in Russia (this Agure will 
probably leap with the direct air service 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union). 
But more important, it is a way in which 
two world powers can show their willing- 
ness to try to ease the worldwide tension 
engendered by the war in Vietnam. 

Sen. Everett Dirksen has broken with the 
Senate’s small but influential group of old 
guard Republicans and has come out for 
the consular treaty, a move that should help 
speed ratification. The question of J. Edgar 
Hoover's position on the treaty as an internal 
security threat has been so muddied by Mr. 
Hoover's propensity for letter-writing that 
his shifting position is no longer a consid- 
eration. 

The conservative GOP forces in the Senate, 
realizing that the treaty has been blown up 
into a do-or-die battleground over President 
Johnson’s “bridge-building” campaign, may 
be retreating and regrouping for an assault 
on the East-West trade bill. 

At that point Cold War rhetoric will prob- 
ably ring out again. Until then, however, 
ratification of the consular treaty would be 
tangible evidence that the United States is 
flexible enough to take advantage of growing 
gaps in Russia’s “closed society.” 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Mar. 
15, 1967] 


RATIFY THE TREATY 


Since the proposed consular treaty with 
Russia, unlike nearly every other treaty 
which that country has wanted to sign with 
us, is as fair to the United States as it is 
to the Soviet Union, it should be ratified. 

Its ratification will bring no millennium— 
we may be sure of that. The signing of such 
a pact will represent only a minuscule step 
in the direction of ultimate peace between 
Moscow and Washington. 

Yet, to repeat, the treaty embodies ad- 
vantages to the United States as great as 
those proposed for the USSR. For that rea- 
son, one finds it hard to see that we are 
taking a risk in ratifying it. 

Each country is permitted, under the pact, 
to open additional consulates within the 
other. Since Russia can do that now in this 
country, but we can't do likewise in the 
Soviet Union, this is a distinct “plus” for us. 

In addition, the 18,000 Americans who visit 
Russia as tourists annually will enjoy added 
protection, under the treaty. In the event 
of their arrest, they can communicate 
promptly with U.S. officials in Moscow or one 
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of the other Soviet cities where there will be 
an American consul. Arrested Americans no 
longer can be kept incommunicado, and for- 
bidden access to U.S. consular representa- 
tives. 

True, it can be argued with absolute ac- 
curacy that the USSR is furnishing the back- 
bone of the Viet Cong’s war effort in Viet- 
nam. The contention follows logically that 
if Moscow wants to be friendly with Wash- 
ington, it should first call off its “dogs” in 
Vietnam. 

But Russia isn’t going to do any such 
thing now—everybody knows that. So either 
we sign the treaty without relationship to 
what is happening in Vietnam, or there will 
be no treaty. 

Various types of reservations are being pro- 
posed. However logical they may be, the fact 
remains that we must approve the treaty 
without such reservations, or Russia will for- 
get the whole thing. 

Ratification by the U.S. Senate may turn 
out to have no consequences whatever be- 
yond providing the slight advantages with 
respect to U.S. consulates and tourists al- 
ready referred to. But it might have addi- 
tional important results, such as helping to 
drive Moscow and Peking farther apart. If 
so, it could be eminently worthwhile. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, many 
Michigan citizens trace their origins to 
lands which are now under Soviet dom- 
ination. At the time of the 1960 census, 
over 27,000 first and second generation 
Latvians, Lithuanians, and Estonians 
were counted in Michigan. It is likely 
that this number now exceeds 30,000. 

Iam receiving hundreds of letters from 
these Michiganites because they are 
keenly and sincerely concerned about 
possible effects of ratification of the Con- 
sular Convention upon the Baltic na- 
tions and their peoples. 

They are concerned that ratification 
of the Consular Convention may prej- 
udice and perhaps destroy the interna- 
tional position of the Baltic States. Un- 
til now, the United States has not recog- 
nized the forcible annexation by the 
Soviet Union of the Republics of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. Many well- 
informed individuals are concerned that 
ratification will alter our present policy 
and may lead immediately, or ultimately, 
to recognition of the Soviet position with 
respect to the Baltic States. 

These good Americans of Baltic de- 
scent are also concerned that Soviet con- 
sular personnel may be able to assert 
representation rights with respect to 
US.-situated decedents’ estates belong- 
ing to, or passing to, Baltic nationals. 
Consulates representing the last free 
governments of these Baltic Republics 
have been recognized in the past by our 
probate courts. 

But there is concern that, if the con- 
vention were ratified, the probate courts 
of the various States would be required 
to review our foreign policy and might 
find the Soviet Union to be a proper 
representative in probate matters. 

Mr. President, I am conyinced that 
these are honest and substantial con- 
cerns. Because I share these concerns, 
I have studied the record and directed 
several inquiries to the State Depart- 
ment. 

I believe that certain remarks of Sec- 
retary of State Rusk delivered during 
the 1965 hearings of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, together with ex- 
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cerpts from a State Department ques- 
tion and answer statement, dated Feb- 
ruary 2, 1967, as well as replies I have 
received from the State Department 
should be spread upon the record and 
made a part of the legislative history of 
the Senate’s deliberations on this treaty. 

The State Department has declared 
unequivocally that ratification of the 
Consular Convention will not alter the 
existing U.S. nonrecognition policy with 
respect to the forcible Soviet takeover 
of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 

As appears in the record of the 1965 
committee hearings, at pages 25-26, Sec- 
retary Rusk was asked about the effect 
of the treaty on recognition. Here are 
the words of Secretary Rusk: 


First of all, Sir, this convention does not 
affect in any way the question of recogni- 
tion of the absorption of those countries 
into the Soviet Union. Recognition there 
is similar to the general practice of recogni- 
tion of states or of governments; that is, 
everything turns upon the intent of the gov- 
ernment concerned—in this case ourselves. 
It would require us to make some formal 
statement of an intent to recognize or an 
act of recognition before that could come 
about. 

So, this convention itself does not affect 
that. 

Nor would it be affected by the establish- 
ment of consular districts there for the pro- 
tection of our own citizens. We do have a 
bit of a dilemma there, Senator. If Ameri- 
can citizens go into areas whose political 
status we do not recognize, we still have the 
responsibility of doing what we can to give 
those citizens adequate protection, and as 
you know, we have had some difficulties in 
the courts and otherwise about the limita- 
tions on the of the U.S. Government 
to inhibit the travel of its citizens into areas 
where we cannot afford adequate protection. 

So, our judgment and our position are 
quite clear. This does not affect the ques- 
tion of the recognition of the absorption of 
those three states, 


Earlier this year the State Department 
issued a short statement entitled “United 
States-U.S. S. R. Consular Convention, 
Questions and Answers,“ dated Febru- 
ary 2, 1967. Question 13, and the an- 
swer thereto, relate to the issue of recog- 
nition. The question: 


Does the Convention prejudice the posi- 
tion of subject peoples incorporated against 
their will into the Soviet Union? 


And the Department’s answer: 


No, it does not. The United States Gov- 
ernment has never recognized the forcible 
annexation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
Ratification of this convention would in no 
way change our policy in this respect, nor 
would any subsequent opening of a consu- 
late or demarcation of a consular district. 
Recognition of incorporation of states into 
the Soviet Union would require a positive 
statement or act by the United States. The 
convention contains no such statement and 
provides for no such act. It is United States 
policy to support the just aspirations of all 
peoples of the world and to look forward to 
the day when all will be able to express these 
aspirations freely. The ratification of this 
treaty will not change this policy—any more 
than did the signing of more than 105 other 
bilateral and multilteral agreements which 
we have entered into with the U.S.S.R. 


In addition, a letter dated February 6, 
1967, which I received from the State 
Department, signed by the then Assistant 
Secretary of State Douglas MacArthur 
II, includes the following statement: 
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The United States Government has con- 
sistently refused to recognize the forcible 
annexation of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union. We continue to rec. 
ognize the diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives of the last free governments of 
these countries. The ratification of this 
Convention would in no way change our 
policy in this respect. Neither would the 
eventual opening of an American consulate 
in the USSR and the demarcation of con- 
sular districts, which, as you know, are not 
required by this treaty. Recognition of the 
incorporation of Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania into the USSR, like all cases of recog- 
nition, would require either a positive state- 
ment to that effect, or a positive act clearly 
manifesting an intention to recognize. This 
Convention contains no such statement and 
provides for no such act, 

* * * * * 

It is United States policy to support 
the just aspirations of all the peoples of the 
world and to look forward to the day when 
all will be able to express these aspirations 
freely. 


Mr. President, the State Department 
has also declared that ratification of the 
United States-U.S.S.R. Consular Con- 
vention will not alter existing probate 
practice as it relates to decedents’ 
estates passing to nationals of the Baltic 
States. 

Recently, Mr. Algis Zaparackas, chair- 
man of the Lithuanian World Youth 
Congress, wrote to me expressing serious 
concern on this point, and requesting 
clarification. 

This is a sober, intelligent inquiry ad- 
dressed to a real issue of significance. 
The legislative history of this debate 
should contain a direct and satisfactory 
response. Therefore, I addressed an in- 
quiry to the State Department, and I 
have received a reply dated March 15, 
1967, signed by Assistant Secretary of 
State William Macomber, 

The reply reads in part as follows: 

.. . Article 10(3) of the Convention 
preserves in full the competence of state la 
and state courts to refuse or limit the au- 
thority of consular officers to receive and dis- 
tribute assets of an estate. 

We believe that allowing this kind of flex- 
ibility to the state courts, which after all 
have primary jurisdiction and responsibility 
for the administration of estates, will serve 
the objectives sought by Mr. Zaparackas and 
his organization. 


It is believed by some that State De- 
partment assurances, even if adequate 
now, are inherently inadequate with re- 
spect to the long-range problems this 
convention may create for U.S. policies 
in regard to the Baltic States. There is 
the opinion that ratification will in- 
evitably lead to de facto recognition of 
the forcible annexation. 

The course of international affairs is 
too unpredictable to reject that concern 
out of hand. However, we can minimize 
that possibility by taking this oppor- 
tunity to reiterate emphatically the con- 
tinuance of our existing policy. In fact, 
it would be my hope that the reassertion 
of our present policy in this debate 
should serve to reaffirm and strengthen 
our support for the freedom aspirations 
of the Baltic peoples. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the two letters 
from the State Department, to which I 
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have referred, be reprinted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, February 6, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR GRIFFIN: During our recent 
discussion of the US-Soviet Consular Con- 
vention, you asked what communist coun- 
tries maintain consular offices outside of 
Washington. The only two that do so are 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Poland has a con- 
sulate in Chicago, and Yugoslavia has con- 
sulates in San Francisco, Chicago, New York 
and Pittsburgh. 

Since we have no consular convention with 
Poland, Polish consular personnel in Chicago 
would not receive the immunities set forth 
in the US-Soviet Consular Convention by 
virtue of the most-favored-nation principle. 
We do have a consular convention with Yugo- 
slavia signed in 1881 which provides for most- 
favored-nation treatment, conditional, how- 
ever, upon reciprocity. The Yugoslay Gov- 
ernment has evinced no interest in the im- 
munities provisions of the US-Soviet Con- 
sular Convention. 

You also inquired as to what the effect of 
the US-Soviet Consular Convention would 
be on our position and policy concerning the 
Baltic States and other peoples aspiring of 
freedom. There has apparently been some 
misunderstanding of these points and I 
should like to make our position on them per- 
fectly clear. 

The United States Government has con- 
sistently refused to recognize the forcible 
annexation of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union. We continue to rec- 
ognize the diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives of the last free governments of 
these countries. The ratification of this 
Convention would in no way change our 
policy in this respect. Neither would the 
eventual opening of an American consulate 
in the USSR and the demarcation of con- 
sular districts, which, as you know, are not 
required by this treaty. Recognition of the 
incorporation of Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania into the USSR, like all cases of recogni- 
tion, would require either a positive state- 
ment to that effect, or a positive act clear- 
ly manifesting an intention to recognize. 
This Convention contains no such statement 
and provides for no such act. 

Whether or not this Convention is ap- 
proved, if an American citizen should be ar- 
rested or detained in the Baltic States we 
would have the inescapable obligation of try- 
ing to make arrangements for his protec- 
tion through the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the USSR, including access by an 
American consular officer. While fortunate- 
ly no Americans have been detained in the 
Baltic States in the recent past, this has 
been our policy over the years. It will con- 
tinue to be our policy whether or not this 
treaty is approved. 

Some have argued that this treaty should 
be rejected because it would confirm or ap- 
prove the Soviet Government's domination 
over the non-Russian peoples of the USSR. 
It is United States policy to support the just 
aspirations of all the pepoles of the world 
and to look forward to the day when all will 
be able to express these aspirations freely. 
The ratification of this treaty will not 
change this policy—any more than did the 
signing of the more than 105 other bilateral 
and multilateral agreements which we have 
entered into with the USSR. 

I am enclosing several papers which deal 
with various aspects of the US-Soviet Con- 
sular Convention upon which we touched in 
our talk on February 1. After you have had 
a chance to look them over, I would be happy, 
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indeed, to confer further with you on this 
important subject if you so desire. 
With all good wishes. 
Sincerely, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary jor Congressional 
Relations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 15, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 7 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRIFFIN: I have received 
your letter of March 7, on the behalf of Mr. 
Algis Zaparackas, Chairman of the Lith- 
uanian World Youth Congress, who suggests 
ratification of the U.S-U.S.S.R. Consular 
Convention with a reservation preserving in 
force certain treaties concluded in the 
1930’s between the United States and the Re- 
public of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

The Department has taken a clear position 
against the adoption of any reservations 
which might and probably would open up 
the Convention to counter-reservations or 
rejection by the Soviet Union. Such a course 
of action would jeopardize, among other 
things, the rights of consular protection for 
American citizens in the Soviet Union pro- 
vided by the Convention, which we consider 
very much in the national interest, 

The Secretary of State and the Legal Ad- 
viser to the Department have both made it 
clear in their testimony to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that the Convention does 
not in any way alter our policy of non-rec- 
ognition of the forcible incorporation by the 
Soviet Union of the Baltic Republics of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Furthermore, 
Article 10 (3) of the Convention, which I 
have reproduced as an enclosure to this let- 
ter, preserves in full the competence of state 
law and state courts to refuse or limit the 
authority of consular officers to receive and 
distribute assets of an estate. 

We believe that allowing this kind of flex- 
ibility to the state courts, which after all 
have primary jurisdiction and responsibility 
for the administration of estates, will serve 
the objectives sought by Mr. Zaparackas and 
his organization. 

Please let me know if I can be of any fur- 
ther assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary jor Congressional 
Relations. 
CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION—ARTICLE 10(3) 


Unless prohibited by law, a consular offi- 
cer may, within the discretion of the court, 
agency, or person making distribution, re- 
ceive for transmission to a national of the 
sending state who is not a resident of the 
receiving state any money or property to 
which such national is entitled as a conse- 
quence of the death of another person, in- 
cluding shares in an estate, payments made 
pursuant to workmen's compensation laws, 
pension and social benefits systems in gen- 
eral, and proceeds of insurance policies. 

The court, agency, or person making dis- 
tribution may require that a consular officer 
comply with conditions laid down with re- 
gard to: (a) presenting a power of attorney 
or other authorization from such nonresi- 
dent national, (b) furnishing reasonable 
evidence of the receipt of such money or 
property by such national, and (c) return- 
ing the money or property in the event he 
is unable to furnish such evidence. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
United States-U.S.S.R. Consular Con- 
vention now before the Senate has 
already been the subject of considerable 
debate in the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee, on the Senate floor, and among 
the general public. 

I have carefully studied the arguments 
for and against ratification and con- 
cluded that I will support it—not as a 
gesture of friendship to the Soviet Union 
but as a measure to advance our own 
self-interest. 

I came to this decision only after con- 
siderable thought and only because I 
decided that this agreement meets one 
essential criterion; it benefits the United 
States more than it benefits the Soviet 
Union. 

We can perhaps afford to adopt less 
stringent standards in judging treaties 
with other countries, though these too 
must result in a net gain for our national 
interest if they are to merit approval. 

But the Soviet Union is an adversary 
with a very poor record of performance 


on treaties and solemn undertakings to - 


which she has been a party in the past. 

I believe experience shows us that we 
must look long and hard at each new 
proposal put before us. We must be 
certain that any agreement with the 
Soviets contains firm safeguards against 
abuse or is self-enforcing, for while 
many nations show an easy virtue in 
fulfilling their treaty obligations the 
Soviet Union's cynicism in this regard 
fiows from the well-springs of ideology. 

The Consular Convention, I believe, 
meets these exacting tests: 

It was proposed by the United States, 
not the Soviet Union. 

Throughout the negotiations it was 
the United States, not the U.S.S.R. which 
pressed for conclusion of a treaty. 

Today there is no evidence that the 
Soviet Union attaches particular im- 
portance to the ratification of this treaty 
except as an indication of the United 
States’ willingness to do business with 
them. 

The treaty gives the President no 
power to open consulates which he does 
not already have under the Constitution. 

On the other hand, the treaty will 
bring immediate benefits to Americans 
arrested or detained in the Soviet Union, 
whether or not consulates are ever 
opened. 

Its provisions on notification and ac- 
cess give Americans rights which Soviet 
citizens do not possess. While notifica- 
tion and access are not equivalent to 
guarantees of immunity from Soviet law, 
they do represent a major step forward 
in our ability to assist Americans who 
need help. 

I know that if I were in a Soviet jail 
I would feel that the right to inform my 
embassy of my plight and be visited by 
American officials would be very im- 
portant, and the testimony of those who 
have been arrested in the Soviet Union 
and other Communist states strongly 
supports this view. 

The minority views of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee's report contain four 
compelling arguments against ratifica- 
tion which must be carefully considered 
and answered before arriving at any de- 
cision. 

These arguments were carefully de- 
veloped in open hearings by seven wit- 
aot appearing in opposition to the 

aty. 
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One need only glance at the report of 
these hearings to see that the opponents 
of the convention were given full oppor- 
tunity to express their views. 

Let me briefiy give my views on each 
of the four arguments presented against 
ratification: 

First. The minority report holds that 
this is the wrong time to act on this 
treaty because of Vietnam; in any case, 
the entire package of bridge-building 
proposals should be considered together. 

I believe it would be folly to tell the 
Soviet Government at the height of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute that in effect we are 
unwilling to do business with them on 
any issue regardless of its merits. 

Our limited aims in Vietnam will not 
be served by full scale confrontation with 
the Soviet Union in southeast Asia and 
elsewhere. 

Indeed such a policy might well force 
Moscow and Peking into one another's 
arms. We must carefully consider each 
step toward more normal relations on 
its own merits, not as part of some indi- 
visible package. 

Second. The minority report stresses 
that the Soviets have a very poor record 
in living up to treaty obligations, and 
questions the usefulness of entering into 
any sort of agreement with them. 

I agree that history teaches us an im- 
portant lesson about treaties with the 
Communists. The lesson is that nothing 
must be taken on faith—that specific 
safeguards against abuse must be a cen- 
tral part of any agreement. 

The committee report on the Consular 
Convention shows that it contains safe- 
guards spelled out in unprecedented de- 
tail for an agreement of this sort. 

Third. The minority report maintains 
that this convention would greatly in- 
crease the danger of subversion by grant- 
ing immunities to any Soviet consular 
officials who might be assigned to con- 
sulates in this country. 

I am satisfied that Americans who 
might serve in a consulate in the U.S.S.R. 
need the protection of immunity, both 
for their own safety and for the security 
of this country. 

I am satisfied also that our law en- 
forcement agencies can control the ac- 
tivities of the 10 or 15 Soviet nationals 
with immunities who might staff a So- 
viet consulate in the United States. 

As a matter of fact there are presently 
452 Soviet officials in the United States 
that have diplomatic immunity. The 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation has assured the Congress that 
10 or 15 more would raise no problems 
which the FBI cannot effectively and ef- 
ficiently deal with. The President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State are in agreement with the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

There is one other point that I would 
like to emphasize and that is that under 
the safeguards of the proposed Consular 
Convention, if after ratification negotia- 
tions are undertaken with respect to the 
opening of a consulate it would be on an 
equality basis. If the Soviet Union 
agreed to permit us to open up one con- 
sulate we in turn would allow them to 
open one here. Should such an occasion 
come about the question of where the 
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Soviet consulate might be eventually 
established in this country would be 
discussed not only with the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, but also the 
State and local officials of the commu- 
nity to be affected before concluding such 
an agreement. 

Fourth. Finally, the minority report 
holds that, on balance, the disadvantages 
of this treaty outweigh its advantages. 

I disagree. First, I believe that the 
convention’s concrete provisions on pro- 
tection for American citizens abroad 
outweigh the hypothetical hazards cited 
by opponents of ratification. 

Second, I believe that we must show 
our readiness to normalize relations with 
the Soviet Union at this critical moment 
of disarray in the Communist world. 

In making the difficult decision to sup- 
port this treaty I have tried to avoid 
emotion and cliche. Examined on its 
own merits the Consular Convention is a 
modest step of little intrinsic importance. 

While it well serve the U.S. interest it 
will hardly open a new era of good feel- 
ing in United States-Soviet relations. 

One issue connected with ratification 
is of overriding importance and justifies 
the attention which has been devoted to 
this seemingly minor question. 

If we reject this minor step forward, 
a step which if considered on its own 
merits is clearly in our interest, we are 
rejecting the central thesis of the Presi- 
dent’s policy toward the Soviet Union 
and East Europe. 

We are telling the Soviets that at this 
critical moment in the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute we are unwilling or unable to take 
any steps to limit areas of disagreement 
between us and build a more stable rela- 
tionship based on areas of mutual inter- 
est. I believe this would be an historic 
mistake. 

For these reasons, I believe that ratifi- 
cation of this treaty is in our own na- 
tional interest and is not adverse to our 
national security. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
would like to build bridges between the 
East and the West, if it can be done con- 
structively, that would lead toward peace 
and better understanding. I have been 
prepared to change my mind, feeling that 
if what we have done in the past has not 
sueceeded probably we should take a dif- 
or course and see what the end will 

My opinion is that while a consular 
treaty is of some consequence, it is not 
the major issue in what is going on. The 
Consular Treaty contemplates giving the 
right to Russia to open consular offices 
in different places in the country, but 
there will be other proposals coming be- 
fore us, such as removing the restric- 
tions against trade with Communist 
countries. I would hope that we could 
make a rapprochement with them, but 
there is no indication on the part of Rus- 
sia of any purpose to do so. 

Certainly, to establish, let us say, one 
new consular office with 15 attachés 
might not be dangerous, although if we 
give Russia a consular office, we will have 
to give one to Yugoslavia and to all the 
other satellite nations as well. 

The Consular Treaty is not what 
bothers me. I think we can stomach 
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that, even though there may be some 
dangers in it. 

But, what is to follow? 

How far are we to open the doors and 
engage in normal intercourse with them, 
commercially and socially, after the Con- 
sular Treaty has been adopted? 

Russia could help by ceasing its con- 
demnation of the United States; cease 
hurling epithets and labeling us as im- 
perialists wanting to exploit the resources 
and the human beings of other areas of 
the world; cease issuing declarations 
such as the one it made in Havana, in 
its condemnation of the United States, 
that they were going to fight us in South 
America, Africa, and in the Far East; 
cease sending equipment to South Viet- 
nam, equipment which is being used to 
kill our boys. 

They have done nothing to show any 
gesture of friendliness toward us. All 
their actions have been hostile, indi- 
cating a continuaticn of the purpose 
they announced in 1949, that they would 
not rest content until all of imperialist 
United States has been destroyed. 

Mr, President, on February 17 a letter 
was written to me by Mr. Wilbur L. 
Dunbar, the editor of the Courier-Cres- 
cent, of Orrville, Ohio. Orrville is a com- 
munity of probably 2,000 people. Among 
several questions, he put this question to 
me: 

Wnat measures should be taken (or can 
be taken) to improve international relations 
between the US, and the U.S. S. R.? In this 
respect, how do you evaluate the proposed 
consular treaty? 


The following was my answer: 


The United States government has been 
attempting in every way reasonable to bring 
about a lessening of tensions between Soviet 
Russia and the United States. I am dis- 
tressed, however, to observe that there has 
not been much effort on the part of Soviet 
Russia to indicate in any way a desire to 
lessen tensions. It is sending military equip- 
ment to North Viet Nam now. It was a vigor- 
ous participant in the Tri-Continental Con- 
ference held in Havana, Cuba, in January of 
1966, attended by Communist delegations 
from about 86 countries and purposed to 
consolidate the efforts of the Communists 
to achieve their objectives in South America, 
Africa, and Asia. 


By way of interpolation, the Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference was concerned with 
the continents of South America, Africa, 
and Asia. 

I read further from my answer: 


A 34-man delegation went to the Confer- 
ence from the Kremlin; it was headed by a 
Sharaf R. Rashidov who quickly set the tone 
by stating: 

“The Soviet delegation came to this Con- 
ference to promote in every conceivable way 
the unity of anti-imperialist forces of the 
three continents so as to unfold on a still 
greater scale our common struggle against 
imperialism, colonialism, and neo-colonial- 
ism headed by the United States capitalists.” 

In the final declaration issued by the Con- 
ference it called “for the use of every form 
of struggle necessary including armed bat- 
tle” to achieve the objectives of the Com- 
munists of the world. 

The declaration reads as follows: 

“Imperialism will never voluntarily re- 
nounce its policy of exploitation, plunder, 
aggression and intervention. 

“The people of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America know by their own experience that 
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Yankee imperialism, the implacable enemy 
of all the peoples of the world, is the main 
redoubt of colonial oppression and interna- 
tional reaction. 

“Yankee imperialism covers the map with 
its capital, extracting millions of dollars 
yearly for its monopolies. Yankee imperial- 
ism commits all sorts of abominable crimes 
against the people and actively prepares 
attacks against socialist countries and 
against world peace.” 


But, Mr. President, that is not the 
end. They still goon. 

The proclamation continues: 

“The Conference hereby proclaims that 
the primary task of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America is to intensify 
the struggle against imperialism, colonial- 
ism, neo-colonialism and to win and con- 
solidate national independence especially 
against the exploitation practiced by the 
Yankees. The merging of efforts will turn 
active solidarity on our continent into a 
new historical force of colossal dimensions.” 


Mr. President, I shall repeat. This 
declaration was issued in Havana, Cuba, 
in January 1966, at the Tricontinental 
Conference, with 83 countries repre- 
sented by delegates of the Communist 
peoples of the world. As I stated earlier, 
34 of the delegates were from Russia. 

Mr. President, I shall continue to quote 
from my letter: 

I cannot bring myself to the conclusion 
that the people of the United States, or Con- 
gress, should adopt the attitude that the 
challenge to the security of our country has 
come to an end. 


Mr. President, we simply cannot do it 
in the face of declarations that they are 
constantly making. 

About 5 weeks ago Premier Kosygin of 
Russia had a 1-hour press conference in 
London, which was televised to the 
United States. I was at home and I 
made up my mind that I would listen to 
it thoroughly. The discussion was then 
in progress about the prospects of going 
to the negotiating table with Ho Chi 
Minh, and it was sort of said that 
Kosygin was going to say something that 
would bring us to the negotiating table. 
But what did Kosygin say? 

I listened to Kosygin hoping that he 
would utter some words showing a pur- 
Pose on the part of Russia to relax the 
tensions existing between his country 
and ours. Not a word favorable to the 
United States was uttered by him. 

He was asked about our position in 
Vietnam; he quickly and emphatically 
declared that we were the aggressors; 
that we were taking the lives and in- 
juring the bodies of innocent men, 
women, and children. 

I continued to listen, hoping that he 
would say some one word in behalf of our 
country. 

He uttered not one word against the 
atrocities which have been clearly es- 
tablished and are legion in number per- 
petrated by the Communist North 
Vietnamese. 

Repeatedly Russian leaders are label- 
ing our country as imperialist seeking to 
exploit by neocolonialism various people 
of undeveloped nations in Africa, South 
America, and Asia. 

We are trying to improve our rela- 
tions with Russia, but the Communists 
in Russia just as Ho Chi Minh, the Com- 
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munist in North Vietnam do not want 
any relaxation in tensions nor the 
achievement of peace. 

In 1965 when the Consular Treaty was 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, 
I cast my vote against it. I would go 
along with the President and approve the 
treaty if I could conscientiously and 
honestly bring myself to the belief that 
Russia has any purpose actually—and by 
deed—to cultivate a state of peaceful 
coexistence but I see no evidence of such 
a purpose on Russia's part. 

I will move into another subject or 
field. Tito is supposed to be our best 
friend of all the governments which 
have a Communist basis. Being our best 
friend, it would be well to look at what 
he says as a Communist about our coun- 
try. 

I have a letter here from the Depart- 
ment of State answering a letter that I 
addressed to it concerning statements 
made by Tito about the United States. 
Now then, this letter states that a plen- 
ary meeting of the Central Committee 
of the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia was held in Belgrade on February 
25 to 26 and March 11, 1966. In his 
speech on February 25 opening the meet- 
ing, Tito said the following: 

Comrades, grave excesses are taking place 
in the world today. The situation is far 
from good, it is troubled.. You read what is 
happening. The class enemy personified by 
imperialists and the capitalist bourgeois clas; 
is on the offensive all over. In some places, 
he relies on money, or on coups, in others, 
on gradual ideological infiltration, etc. And 
he is extremely active. 


Then later in his speech concluding 
this meeting, he stated: 


As you know, the international situation 
has recently become extremely aggravated. 
The atmosphere in the world is full of elec- 
tricity, and various excesses may occur at 
any moment. Capitalism and imperialism 
have undertaken their full offensive to re- 
gain their positions. For this reason it is no 
wonder that all this has an effect on our 
country, which has numerous contacts with 
other countries. 


He then visited Rumania, and at a 
luncheon in Rumania on April 18, he 
said: 

Unfortunately, this détente has not been 
achieved in other parts of the world. On 
the contrary, the situation is steadily worsen- 
ing and new dangerous hotbeds of conflict 
spelling a serious threat to world peace and 
security have appeared of late, especially in 
Asia and Africa. By their unscrupulous in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of inde- 
pendent countries, the imperialist and neo- 
colonialist forces try to halt progressive de- 
velopment in the world and to stifle the 
people’s aspirations for liberty, independence, 
and equal rights. The most telling example 
in this respect is the war in Vietnam where, 
by a most brutal use of foreign armed forces 
an attempt is being made to prevent the Viet- 
namese people from deciding their own des- 
tinies and ways of development. 


If the above statements of Tito show 
an absence of purpose of establishing 
amity, what can we expect of Russia? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority views on the Con- 
sular Convention with the Soviet Union 
which I wrote, published August 10, 1965, 
constituting the minority views of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
There being no objection, the minority 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
MINORITY VIEWS 


We do not concur with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that the Senate give its advice and consent 
to ratification of the Consular Convention 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
We believe that the disadvantages of the con- 
vention for the United States are sufficiently 
grave to outweigh the advantages which are 
claimed for it. 

Our concern relates principally to the pro- 
visions in the convention under which con- 
sular officers and employees of the sending 
state are given immunity from the criminal 
jurisdiction of the receiving state. This con- 
vention is the first to which the United States 
has been a party which provides for unlimit- 
ed exemption from criminal jurisdiction for 
consular personnel. Previous consular con- 
ventions have provided for immunity from 
criminal jurisdiction for consular personnel 
with respect only to misdemeanors but not 
to felonies. We believe that if the provisions 
regarding immunity had not been included 
in the convention, the Soviet Union would 
not have agreed to it and that, in fact, these 
provisions were a principal Soviet objective. 
The testimony of witnesses from the Depart- 
ment of State has been contradictory on the 
question of whether the Soviet Union or the 
United States first proposed including these 
immunity provisions in the convention. 

In any case, we believe that the extension 
of immunity to include felonies would open 
the way to espionage and other forms of 
subversion on the part of Soviet consular 
personnel. If this convention is ratified, 
and if the Soviet Union then establishes a 
consulate or consulates in the United States, 
the officers and employees of these consulates 
would be able to engage in espionage and 
subversion knowing that they will not be 
liable to prosecution but only to expulsion. 

It is true that the establishment of a So- 
viet consulate or consulates would mean 
only a small increase in the number of Soviet 
officials with immunity from criminal juris- 
diction (as of July 1, 1965, there were 249 
Soviet officials and 150 dependents who en- 
joyed diplomatic immunity). We are con- 
vinced, however, that there is a predisposi- 
tion on the part of Soviet officials to engage 
in espionage and subversive activities, a pre- 
disposition which is an important considera- 
tion regardless of the numbers involved. In 
this connection, it is important to recall the 
testimony of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives on 
March 4, 1965. In a statement inserted in 
the record justifying the appropriations be- 
ing requested for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Mr. Hoover said: 

“In regard to the Communist-bloc espio- 
nage attack against this country, there has 
been no letup whatsoever. Historically, the 
Soviet intelligence services have appropri- 
ated the great bulk of official representation 
and diplomatic establishments in other 
countries as bases from which to carry on 
their espionage operations. Over the years, 
the number of such official personnel as- 
signed to the United States has steadily 
increased.” 

In testimony relating to this statement 
during the March 4 hearing Mr. Hoover 
stated that “our Government is about to 
allow them [the Soviet Union] to establish 
consulates in many part of the country 
which, of course, will make our work more 
difficult.” Mr. Hoover then inserted in the 
record of the hearing several other brief 
statements. The first read, in part, as 
follows: 
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“The methods used to collect the data 
sought by the Communist-bloc intelligence 
services are almost as varied as the types 
of data which they endeavor to collect. One 
of their mainstays is the collection of 
information—classified and otherwise 
through espionage operations involving per- 
sonnel legally assigned to official Soviet and 
satellite establishments in the United 
States. The focal points of these operations 
continue to be the United Nations and the 
Communist embassies, legations, consulates, 
and news or commercial agencies in our 
country. Such gathering of information is 
conducted by the Communist representa- 
tives using the legal cover of their diplomatic 
or other official status to cloak their spying 
activities, 

“Historically, the Soviet intelligence serv- 
ices have appropriated the great bulk of 
Official positions abroad, primarily using 
their official representatives and diplomatic 
establishments in other countries as bases 
from which to carry on their espionage 
operations.” 

A second statement related specifically to 
the question of new Soviet consulates. It 
read as follows: 

“Long seeking greater official representa- 
tion in the United States which would be 
more widely spread over the country, a cher- 
ished goal of the Soviet intelligence services 
was realized when the United States signed 
an agreement with the Soviet Union on June 
1, 1964, providing for the reciprocal estab- 
lishment of consulates in our respective 
countries. 

“One Soviet intelligence officer in com- 
menting on the agreement spoke of the won- 
derful opportunity this presented his service 
and that it would enable the Soviets to en- 
hance their intelligence operations. 

“In involving the great bulk of their official 
personnel in intelligence activity in one way 
or another, the Soviets utilize to the fullest 
extent possible any and all official means such 
as the United Nations, trade delegations, and 
the like, as transmission belts to ad- 
ditional intelligence personnel into this 
country.” 

More recently, on July 14, 1965, Mr. Hoover, 
reviewing the major phases of the operations 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation during 
the past fiscal year, stated: 

“The great majority of the 800 Communist- 
bloc official personnel stationed in the United 
States, protected by the privilege of diplo- 
matic immunity, have engaged in intelligence 
assignments and are a dangerous threat to 
the security of the United States.“ 

We believe that these statements of the 
chief investigative officer of the United States 
should be given serious consideration. It is 
also worth looking at the record of the ac- 
tivities of Soviet officials in the United 
States. According to information supplied 
by the Department of State, since 1946, 27 
Soviet Embassy and consular officers and 
personnel in the United States have been 
arrested or expelled for intelligence activity. 

These 27 included personnel assigned to 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, the 
Soviet consulate general in New York (which 
was closed in 1948), the Soviet mission to 
the United Nations, and the United Nations 
Secretariat. In the same period, 13 diplo- 
matic, consular, and international organiza- 
tion officials from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Rumania were expelled from the United 
States for intelligence activities. 

There is another grave aspect to these 
immunity provisions and that is the chain 
reaction that will be set off if this conven- 
tion is ratified. The provisions regarding 
immunity will then apply not only to Soviet 
consular personnel but may also apply to 
consular personnel of the 27 other countries 
with which the United States has consular 
conventions or agreements which contain a 
most-favored-nation clause. These 27 coun- 
tries include 2 other Communist countries: 
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Rumania and Yugoslavia. As a practical 
matter, as there are no Rumanian consulates 
in the United States at present, there would 
not be any immediate increase in the num- 
ber of Rumanian official personnel enjoying 
complete immunity from criminal prosecu- 
tion. If any Rumanian consulates were 
established in the United States in the 
future, however, their consular personnel 
would enjoy such immunity. 

We are thus opposed to the convention be- 
cause we consider the provisions granting 
unrestricted immunity from criminal juris- 
diction to Soviet consular personnel to be 
unwise. We believe that these immunity 
provisions will encourage Soviet subversion 
by placing Soviet consular personnel outside 
the criminal jurisdiction of the United 
States. We also believe that it is not in the 
interests of the United States to extend this 
immunity to several hundred, perhaps as 
many as 400, persons which would be the 
case given the fact that most-favored-nation 
clauses are found in consular conventions 
and agreements the United States has with 
27 other countries. 

Frank J. LAUSCHE. 
BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER. 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 

KARL E. MUNDT., 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. 
Dopp (DEMOCRAT, CONNECTICUT) ON THE 
PROPOSED RATIFICATION OF THE CONSULAR 
CONVENTION WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


I wish to express my opposition to the rati- 
fication of the Consular Convention With 
the Soviet Union. 

I am opposed to it not because this clause 
or that clause has been poorly drawn, but 
on grounds of basic principle. 

The signing of the consular convention 
will in no way serve to improve communica- 
tions between the Soviet Government and 
the Government of the United States, be- 
cause it is not the function of consulates to 
communicate or to participate in diplomatic 
conversations. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that the 
opening of several American consulates in 
the Soviet Union and several Soviet con- 
sulates in the United States will encourage 
the development of friendlier relations be- 
tween the Soviet and American peoples, or 
that it will persuade the Soviet leaders to 
call off the cold war. 

On the contrary, it is my conviction that 
the establishment of Soviet consulates in 
this country will only serve to provide the 
Kremlin with an enhanced cold war capa- 
bility and that it will, in the long run, only 
fan popular hostility toward the Soviet Un- 
fon because of the incurable addiction for 
espionage of all Soviet diplomats. 

The record of Soviet diplomatic espionage 
is so massive and consistent that I think it 
can properly be taken for granted that every 
Soviet diplomat and diplomatic employee 
must be considered a member of the Soviet 
espionage apparatus and a recruiter for this 
apparatus. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, has under- 
scored the seriousness of this problem in 
repeated statements over the years. 

In a speech which I made on the floor 
of the Senate in October of 1962, I listed 17 
Soviet nationals who had used their posi- 
tions at the United Nations for purposes of 
espionage and who had been obliged to leave 
the United States when their activities had 
been exposed. Since that time the number 
of such cases has grown to 21. In addition 
to these Soviet nationals who had used their 
diplomatic status at the United Nations as 
a cover for espionage against the United 
States, a total of 12 Soviet nationals at- 
tached to the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
have similarly been obliged to leave the 
country when their espionage activities were 
exposed. 
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I am appending to this statement a sum- 
mary list of Soviet nationals at the United 
Nations and Soviet nationals attached to the 
U.S.S.R. Embassy who have engaged in es- 
plonage against the United States. 

It has been argued that the Consular Con- 
vention With the Soviet Union is in no sense 
exceptional because it is similar in substance 
to our consular conventions with other 
nations. 

This statement is not entirely accurate be- 
cause the provision in the convention which 
gives consular officers and employees immu- 
nity from criminal jurisdiction makes this 
the first convention which grants such un- 
limited exemptions to all consular personnel. 
Senators Lausche, Williams of Delaware, 
Hickenlooper, and Mundt in the minority 
views which they jointly presented, have 
dealt with this matter in considerable detail. 

But even if it were true that the conven- 
tion with the Soviet Union is similar in sub- 
stance to our consular conventions with other 
nations, this argument would still ignore the 
fact that the other nations with whom we 
have consular conventions are not com- 
mitted to our destruction, are not seeking to 
subvert friendly governments all over the 
world, and are not waging cold war against 
us. 
More than one administration spokesman 
has made the point that those who oppose 
our policy in Vietnam for some strange rea- 
son fail to comprehend the fundamental na- 
ture of Communist tyranny and the nature 
of Communist aggression. 

I, too, feel that the anti-Vietnam demon- 
strations that have taken place on our 
campuses reveal an appalling lack of com- 
prehension of the basic facts about com- 
munism. 

But the fault for this does not lie entirely 

with our educational system or with the in- 
difference of our citizens to the facts of his- 
tory. 
To a very large degree, I believe that the 
lack of comprehension displayed by the many 
honest critics of our Vietnam policy stems 
from the persistent efforts, under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations, 
to gloss over the tyranny of communism, to 
ignore the Kremlin’s persistent anti-Ameri- 
can tirades, to minimize its subversive ac- 
tivity in other countries, to grant the Soviet 
regime respectability, and to encourage the 
illusory belief that the Soviet regime is just 
another civilized government whose philos- 
ophy happens to be different from ours. 

To a large degree, this lack of comprehen- 
sion has been encouraged by things like 
Khrushchevy’s invitation to visit this country, 
by our willingness to sweep the issue of Hun- 
gary under the rug at the United Nations, by 
muting the criticism of communism on Voice 
of America programs. 

The consular convention which we are now 
being called upon to ratify is, in my opinion, 
an error of the same order—an error that 
blurs the differences between freedom and 
communism and that makes it easier for the 
Communist cadres on our campuses to in- 
cite the academic community against our 
policy in Vietnam. 

I believe that we have nothing to gain 
from this consular convention, that it will 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, serve 
to bring about a true abatement of tensions 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and that it will contribute signifi- 
cantly to the spread of popular befuddle- 
ment on the issue of Vietnam and on the cold 
war in general. 

I am loath to oppose the administration on 
an issue such as this at so critical a period 
in history. But I would be untrue to my 
conscience and undeserving of any popular 
confidence if I were to mute my criticism 
on this issue in deference to the administra- 
tion’s attitude. 

I, therefore, wish to go on record against 
the ratification of the consular convention 
and I would urge my colleagues to examine 
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the record closely before they cast their final 
vote. 


LIST OF U.S.S.R. EMBASSY PERSONNEL WHO HAVE 
BEEN DECLARED PERSONA NON GRATA BECAUSE 
OF ESPIONAGE ACTIVITY 

Yuri Vasilyevich Novikov 


Novikov entered the United States April 
24, 1948, as an attaché of the Soviet Em- 
bassy, Washington, D.C. He subsequently 
held the position of second secretary and 
from 1950 through July 1952 acted as editor 
of the official publication of the Soviet Em- 
bassy, the Information Bulletin. 

In April 12, 1951, Novikov, by meeting a 
source in Washington, D.C., was identified 
as the new Soviet principal in an espionage 
operation which had its origin in Austria in 
1949. Novikov, on April 12, 1951, appeared 
at the designated place on the proper date, 
at the designated time, and gave the pass- 
word previously agreed upon between the 
source and his Soviet espionage superiors in 
Austria. 

The original principals in this operation 
in Austria were two naturalized citizens, Otto 
Verber and Kurt L. Ponger, who were brought 
back to the United States and upon entering 
guilty pleas, were, on June 8, 1953, sentenced 
for violation of the espionage statute. 

Novikov operated the controlled source in 
the United States until April 22, 1952, and 
on 10 occasions sought classified material. 

On January 14, 1953, Novikov was declared 
persona non grata by the Department of 
State in connection with his espionage ac- 
tivity. He departed the United States on 
January 19, 1953. 


Igor Aleksandrovich Amosov 


Amosov entered the United States Febru- 
ary 17, 1952, as assistant Soviet naval attaché. 

Amosov was the third Soviet principal in 
an intelligence operation directed by the 
Soviets from their naval attaché’s office. He 
served in this capacity from June 7, 1952, 
until his departure in February 1954. Tar- 
gets assigned by Amosov to the controlled 
source Included radar developments, details 
of the latest cargo ships, manuals reflecting 
details of the latest electronic developments, 
and bombsight data. He paid the source a 
total of $2,000 for his services. 

While the operation functioned under 
Amosov's control, he did not accept any ma- 
terial directly from the source. Amosov fur- 
nished instructions to the source in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the material was passed 
in the New York City area with the source 
following a set procedure of obtaining ac- 
knowledgment signals and, thereafter, de- 
livering the material to a designated drop 
area. Amosov was declared persona non 
grata by the State Department on February 
3, 1954, as a result of his activities in this 
case and he left the United States on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1954. 

Aleksandr Petrovich Kovalev 

Kovalev arrived in the United States Octo- 
ber 8, 1950, as a second secretary of the So- 
viet delegation to the United Nations. 

For approximately 2 years as assistant 
Soviet naval attaché in Washington, D.C., he 
had been operating a controlled source, ob- 
taining from him material of intelligence 
significance, On April 19, 1952, the assistant 
Soviet naval attaché told the source that in 
the future, material obtained was to be 
microfilmed and the undeveloped film was 
to be delivered to the Soviets by means of a 
dead drop located in the New York area 
rather than through direct delivery to the 
assistant naval attaché. The source was told 
to park his car in a designated area in New 
York City at a designated time and to place 
a package wrapped in red paper therein so 
that it could be seen through the rear win- 
dow in the event material was to be passed. 
An additional signal by way of marking a 
telephone directory in a New York restau- 
rant was perfected to indicate to the source 
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that the material delivered to the dead drop 
was picked up. 

A trial run of this arrangement occurred 
in New York City on April 23, 1952, on which 
date Kovalev was observed in the immediate 
vicinity of source's car, which was parked 
in the designated area and in which was 
placed a package wrapped in red paper. 
Thereafter, the source deposited material in 
the dead drop and on April 24, 1952, Kovalev 
was observed making the predesignated mark 
in the telephone directory in the New York 
restaurant. 

Material of intelligence significance was 
left by the controlled source in the New 
York dead drop area on October 1 and De- 
cember 3, 1952, which material was retrieved 
by the Soviets. On June 7, 1952, the source 
was given by his Soviet principal in Wash- 
ington $500 to purchase an electronic device 
for delivery to the Soviets and an additional 
$500 in payment for delivery of a microfilm 
reproduction of portions of a manual deal- 
ing with an automatic steering device for 
ships. The controlled source last heard from 
his Soviet principal on April 1, 1953, on which 
date he was told that a meeting scheduled 
for April 3, 1953, would not be held. 

Kovalev was declared persona non grata 
by the Department of State for his actions 
in this case on February 3, 1954, and he de- 
parted the United States February 10, 1954. 


Leonid Igorovich Pivnev 


Pivnev entered the United States on March 
17, 1950, as assistant Soviet air attaché. 

On November 2 and 3, 1953, while on a 
tour throughout the Southwest, Pivnev pur- 
chased aerial maps of Tulsa, Okla., and 
vicinity and Dallas, Tex., and vicinity. Piv- 
nev did not identify himself as a Soviet of- 
ficial when purchasing these maps. 

In the spring of 1953, through a Washing- 
ton businessman, he endeavored to utilize 
the businessman’s address as a mail drop. 
He explained to the businessman that he 
would have mail delivered to him at the busi- 
nessman’s address, which mail was to be 
addressed to a fictitious person and which, 
upon receipt, was to be delivered by the 
businessman to him. 

On March 24, 1954, he inquired at a Vir- 
ginia aerial photographic concern as to the 
possibility of purchasing aerial maps of Chi- 
cago, III. He instructed the firm to seek such 
maps and agreed to pay approximately $8,000 
for them. On that date he purchased 33 
aerial photographs of Washington, D.C., and 
vicinity. Pivnev, in contacting this firm, 
identified himself as one George.“ He did 
not indicate his official connection with the 
Soviet Embassy. 

On May 3, 1954, he contacted a Washing- 
ton, D.C., photographer, introducing him- 
self as a Mr. George Tinney, a representative 
of a private firm desirous of purchasing 
aerial photographs of New York City at a 
scale of 1:20,000 to 1:40,000 feet. Photo- 
graphs of this type were not commercially 
available. On May 13, 1954, he agreed to pay 
the photographer $700 to obtain the photo- 
graphs. He advanced on that date the sum 
of $400 as partial payment. 

On May 20, 1954, when meeting with the 
photographer for the purpose of obtaining 
the photographs, he was accosted by special 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion on which occasion he identified himself, 
On May 29, 1954, the Department of State 
declared Pivnev persona non grata for his 
action, and he departed June 6. 1954. 


Ivan Aleksandrovich Bubchikov 


Bubchikov entered the United States De- 
cember 1, 1954, as an assistant Soviet mili- 
tary attaché. 

From July 1955 through May 1956, Bubchi- 
kov maintained contact with a naturalized 
American citizen of Russian origin who was 
employed as a sales engineer. In July 1955 
he appeared at the sales engineer’s residence 
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late in the evening and sought his coopera- 
tion in securing data concerning jet fuel, 
atomic submarines, and aeronautical devel- 
opments. Bubchikov promised the engineer 
large sums of money; however, even though 
seemingly important information was fur- 
nished to him, he did not fulfill his promise 
of large payments. During the course of 
this operation it was featured by clandestine 
meetings, complex recognition signals, and 
a variety of “drop areas” in which the source 
deposited material for the Soviet. 

In view of his activities in connection with 
the engineer, the Department of State, on 
June 14, 1956, declared Bubchikov persona 
non grata for engaging in espionage activi- 
ties incompatible with his continued pres- 
ence in this country.” He departed the 
United States June 24, 1956. 


Yuri Pavlovich Krylov 


Kryloy entered the United States May 4, 
1955, as assistant Soviet military attaché, 
Washington, D.C. 

In April 1956, Krylov was introduced to 
the manager of a Washington electronics 
supply house. Through the Washingtonian, 
who cooperated with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Krylov purchased hard-to-get 
electronic equipment. 

In August of 1955, Krylov contacted an 
employee of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and attempted to obtain from him informa- 
tion concerning the technical aspects of 
nuclear power. In December 1955, he con- 
tacted a former commissioner of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in an effort to develop 
information concerning atomic energy for 
space heating. In February 1956, he at- 
tempted to purchase 26 unclassified films 
on peacetime atomic energy. 

In February 1956, he endeavored to join 
the Society of American Military Engineers 
and to subscribe to the publication “The 
Military Engineer,” which contained infor- 
mation concerning U.S. fortifications. 

On January 14, 1957, the Department of 
State declared Krylov persona non grata as 
a result of his activities. He departed the 
United States January 26, 1957. 


Gennadi Fedorovich Mashkantsev 


Mashkantsev served as an employee of the 
consulate division of the Soviet Embassy, 
Washington, D.C., handling repatriation 
matters. He arrived in the United States 
October 25, 1956. 

On March 12, 1957, he appeared at the 
home of Petr Pirogov, Russian flyer who, 
with Anatoli Barsov, defected to the United 
States in Austria in 1948. Barsov redefected 
to Russia in 1949 and, according to Vladimir 
Petrov, the former Soviet intelligence officer 
who defected in Australia, after lengthy 
interrogation was executed. 

Upon visiting Pirogov, Mashkantsev de- 
livered to him a lengthy handwritten letter 
purportedly from Barsoy. The letter peti- 
tioned Pirogov to return to the U.S. S. R. 
Examination of the letter established that 
it was not in the handwriting of Barsov 
but was a carefully prepared simulation. As 
a result, on April 17, 1957, Mashkantsev was 
declared persona non grata for “improper 
activities directed toward inducing return to 
the Soviet Union of persons who have sought 
asylum in the United States.” Mashkantsev 
departed April 25, 1957. 


Nikolai Ivanovich Kurochkin 


Kurochkin entered the United States, 
April 4, 1956, as a third secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

In the fall of 1956, Charles T. Beaumet, 
a professional writer, contacted the Soviet 
Embassy seeking statistics as to hosiery pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union. He met 
Kurochkin, who supplied the desired statis- 
tical data and, after a series of meetings, 
informed Beaumet that if he would obtain 
military information to be incorporated in 
articles Kurochkin was writing for Russian 
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military journals, he would share with him 
his proceeds from the articles. Thereafter, 
Beaumet, ultilizing the entree he enjoyed as 
a reporter, obtained training and field man- 
uals of the U.S. Army which he turned over 
to Kurochkin. For the various manuals 
delivered to Kurochkin, Beaumet was paid 
approximately $450. Included among the 
manuals sought by Kurochkin were two 
which were classified. The classified manuals 
were not delivered to the Soviet. 

On June 6, 1958, Kurochkin was declared 
persona non grata for engaging in highly 
improper activities incompatible with his 
diplomatic status. He departed from the 
United States on June 11, 1958. 


Evgeni Alekseevich Zaostrovtsev 


Zaostrovtsev entered the United States 
August 2, 1957, as a second secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

On February 23, 1958, Zaostrovtsev met a 
State Department Foreign Service officer in 
training, at a social function. There fol- 
lowed intensive efforts on the part of 
Zaostrovtsev to cultivate the State Depart- 
ment employee for intelligence purposes. 
Between February, 1958, and February 6, 
1959, he met with the State Department em- 
ployee on 15 occasions. He obtained from 
the State Department employee material con- 
cerning the training program of Foreign 
Service officers and endeavored, without suc- 
cess, to obtain classified documents from 
State Department files concerning the politi- 
cal and economic affairs in the area of the 
Government employee's future foreign as- 
signment. He paid the Government em- 
ployee $150 for information furnished to him. 

As a result of his dealings with the State 
Department employee, the Department of 
State on May 13, 1959, made an informal 
request of the Soviet Embassy for Zaostrovt- 
sev’s recall. Zaostrovtsev departed the 
United States on May 15, 1959. 

Gennadiy G. Sevastyanov 

Gennadiy Sevastyanov arrived in the 
United States in March 1959 to serve as an 
attaché in the cultural division of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, D.C. On April 6, 
1963, an individual whom the Russians 
identified as “Vladimir Gridnev“ arrived in 
the United States as a temporary employee 
of the Soviet Embassy. Actually “Gridnev” 
was not the man’s true name. He had been 
brought to the United States under this 
pseudonym to assist in the attempted re- 
cruitment of his brother, a Soviet defector 
now employed by the Federal Government, 
as a Russian spy. 

Under the eye of Sevastyanov, Gridnev“ 
approached his brother outside his brother’s 
home in a suburb of Washington on the night 
of April 28, 1963. Sevastyanov also stood by 
while meetings were held between the 
brothers on April 30 and May 2, 1963; and he 
attempted to obtain details of the work 
which Gridnev's“ brother was performing 
for the Federal Government as well as to re- 
cruit him as an espionage agent. 

“Gridnev” left the United States early in 
May 1963. His brother held one other 
meeting with Sevastyanov—on the night of 
June 13, 1963. “Gridnev’s” brother coop- 
erated fully with the FBI following his 
initial contact by the Soviets on April 28, 
and FBI agents made motion pictures, as 
well as still photographs, of the meetings be- 
tween the three men on April 30 and May 2. 

Sevastynanov was declared persona non 
grata by the U.S. State Department on July 
1, 1963. 

Boris V. Karpovich 

On January 7, 1965, Boris V. Karpovich was 
declared persona non grata by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for conduct incompatible with his 
diplomatic duties and he departed the 
United States on January 12, 1965. (See p. 
72 of Mr. Hoover's testimony, March 4, 1965, 
copy attached.) 
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Stefan M. Kirsanov 


On June 2, 1965, Kirsanov was declared 
persona non grata by the U.S. Department of 
State for “activities incompatible with his 
diplomatic status.” Kirsanov and his wife 
departed the United States June 10, 1965, for 
Russia. 


LIST OF SOVIET U.N. REPRESENTATIVES AND 
SOVIET U.N. EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE ENGAGED 
IN ESPIONAGE AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Vassili Molev 


While attached to the Soviet delegation to 
the United Nations, in 1953 (handling main- 
tenance, purchase of supplies and similar 
matters) Vassili Molev met Boris Morros on 
a date and at a time and place previously 
designated by Morros’ Soviet intelligence 
superiors in Austria. Molev accepted from 
Morros a report prepared in New York by 
Jack Soble and given by Soble to Morros in 
accordance with instructions from their So- 
viet superiors. Photographs, both still shots 
and motion pictures, of this meeting were 
taken by FBI personnel. Immediately fol- 
lowing the arrest of Jack Soble on espionage 
charges on January 25, 1957, the U.S. De- 
partment of State declared Molev persona non 
grata. Molev at that time was employed (in 
a similar capacity) by the Soviet Embassy. 
He left the United States on January 28, 1957, 
en route to Russia. 


Mikhail Nikolaevich Svirin 


Mikhail Nikolaevich Svirin, a Soviet as- 
signed to the Soviet U.N. delegation from 
August 1952 to April 1954, was identified by 
Yuri A. Rastvorov, a former Soviet intelli- 
gence officer, as a member of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs and a very experienced 
intelligence officer. Svirin was also identified 
by Reino Hayhanen a former Soviet intelli- 
gence agent. On two occasions in January 
and February 1953, Svirin was observed in 
the area where Boris Morros was scheduled 
to meet with his Soviet superior. Morros 
subsequently met Vassili Molev on March 3, 
1953, at the scheduled meeting place. 


Maksim Grigorievich Martynov 


Maksim Grigorievich Martynov last entered 
the United States on November 3, 1954, as a 
member of the Soviet representation to the 
U.N. Military Staff Committee. In August 
1954 a highly placed Army officer in Germany 
was introduced to a Soviet under clandestine 
circumstances in the Soviet sector of Berlin. 
The officer did not discourage the Soviet's 
approach and meetings in New York were 
arranged. A code phrase was established for 
recognition purposes. The New York con- 
tact turned out to be Martynov. On two 
occasions, a special agent of the FBI, made 
up to resemble the Army officer, met with 
Martynov. On the second occasion January 
15, 1955, FBI agents, with State Depart- 
ment permission, accosted Martynov, who 
identified himself, but claimed diplomatic 
immunity. On February 21, 1955, the De- 
partment of State declared Martynov per- 
sona non grata for the above activity and he 
departed the United States February 26, 1955. 

Aleksandr Konstantinovich Guryanov 

Aleksandr Konstantinovich Guryanov en- 
tered the United States March 26, 1955, as 
an employee of the Soviet delegation to the 
U.N. On April 25, 1956, he was declared per- 
sona non grata by the U.S. Department of 
State as a result of his implication in the 
improper repatriation to the U.S.S.R. of five 
Soviet seamen who left the United States on 
April 7, 1956. The seamen were members of 
the crew of the Soviet tanker Tuapse who 
previously defected to the United States. 
The Department of State informed the So- 
viet Government that Guryanov’s activities 
made his presence in the United States no 
longer desirable and he departed May 9, 1956. 


Boris Fedorovich Gladkov 


Boris Fedorovich Gladkov entered the 
United States December 15, 1953, as naval 
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adviser to the Soviet representation in the 
Military Staff Committee of the UN. In Jan- 
uary 1955, Gladkov, at a cocktail party, met 
a sales engineer for a New York marine engi- 
neering firm. He cultivated the sales engi- 
neer and held a number of clandestine meet- 
ings with him. Through the engineer, on 
June 14, 1955, he received two unclassified 
publications dealing with marine boilers. 
During his meetings with the sales engineer 
which continued on a regular basis through 
June 1956, Gladkoy furnished the engineer 
$1,550 for services rendered. On June 22, 
1956, the Department of State declared Glad- 
koy persona non grata, He departed July 
12, 1956. 
Rostislav E. Shapovalov 

Rostislav E. Shapovaloy entered the United 
States September 27, 1955, as a second sec- 
retary of the Soviet delegation to the U.N. 
On May 7, 14, 17, and 21, 1956, he contacted 
a Russian emigre in New York and urged 
him to return to Russia. The emigre, 
Michael Schatoff, a former Officer in the 
Russian Army, was a classmate of Shapovalov 
at a New York university. On August 20, 
1956, the Department of State declared Shap- 
ovaloy persona non grata for his activities in 
attempting to induce Schatoff to return to 
the Soviet Union, Shapovalov departed the 
United States September 12, 1956. 


Viktor Ivanovich Petrov 


Viktor Ivanovich Petrov arrived in the 
United States February 17, 1953, as a trans- 
lator employed at the U.N. Secretariat. Ac- 
cording to the FBI, Petrov, during 1955-56, 
established contact with an aviation drafts- 
man for the purpose of seeking classified in- 
formation concerning U.S. military aircraft 
development. On August 20, 1956, the U.S. 
representative to the U.N. brought the matter 
to the attention of the Secretary General, 
who agreed to dismiss Petrov. Petrov de- 
parted the United States on August 23, 1956. 


Konstantin Pavlovich Ekimov 


Konstantin Pavlovich Ekimoy entered the 
United States October 17, 1955, as second 
secretary of the Soviet delegation to the U.N. 
Ekimoy was accused before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of participat- 
ing in the abduction of Tanya Chwastov, 
aged 2, and American-born daughter of a 
Russian refugee. He took part in dockside 
arrangements which enabled Alexei Chwas- 
tov to leave the United States with his infant 
daughter. This move was against the wishes 
of the child’s mother who remained in the 
United States. Ekimoy was declared persona 
non grata by the Department of Siate on 
October 29, 1956, and he departed the United 
States on November 30, 1956. 


Vladimir Arsenevich Grusha 


Vladimir Arsenevich Grusha was formerly 
assigned as first secretary of the Soviet dele- 
gation to the U.N. On March 6, 1957, Grusha 
had a rendezvous with a Ceylonese employee 
of the U.N. Secretariat, Mr. Dhanapalo 
Samarasekara, in the latter's automobile, 
after Mr. Samarasekara had been observed 
entering the offices of the Ceylonese delega- 
tion and extracting certain papers from a file 
cabinet. Based on information developed by 
the FBI, the Department of State declared 
Grusha persona non grata on March 25, 1957, 
and he departed from the United States on 
April 10, 1957. 


Kirill Sergeevich Doronkin 


Kirill Sergeevich Doronkin arrived in the 
United States March 12, 1956, to serve as film 
editor, radio and visual division of the De- 
partment of Public Information, U.N. Secre- 
tariat, In October 1958 special agents of the 
FBI observed a clandestine meeting between 
Doronkin and a source that had been re- 
eruited for the specific purpose of obtaining 
aerial photographs of the Chicago area. The 
source reported to the FBI that the package 
which he turned over to Doronkin at this 
meeting contained the requested aerial 
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photographs. The U.S. mission to the U.N. 
delivered a note to the Secretary General of 
the U.N. on January 15, 1959, requesting 
Doronkin's dismissal from the U.N. Doron- 
kin’s contracted term of employment termi- 
nated March 3, 1959, and he was not reem- 
ployed by the U.N. He departed from the 
United States March 11, 1959. 


Vadim Aleksandrovich Kirilyuk 


Vadim Aleksandrovich Kirilyuk arrived in 
the United States September 11, 1958, as a 
political affairs officer employed by the De- 
partment of Trusteeship and Information for 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, U.N. Sec- 
retariat. During the period from June 
through September 1959, Kirilyuk met with 
an American citizen in a clandestine man- 
ner on five occasions. On these occasions he 
requested data concerning cryptographic ma- 
chines and instructed the American to seek 
employment with a vital U.S. Government 
agency. Kirllyuk's meetings with the source 
on August 28, 1959, and on September 18, 
1959, were observed by special agents of the 
FBI, The Secretary General of the U.N. was 
informed of Kirilyuk’s espionage activity on 
December 17, 1959. On January 7, 1960, the 
Soviet delegation to the U.N. was advised of 
Kirllyuk’s activities, whereupon Kirilyuk and 
his family left the United States on January 
10, 1960. 

Igor Y. Melekh 


Igor Y. Melekh, a Soviet national was as- 
signed to the U.N. Secretariat in October 
1958. According to the FBI, Melekh asked 
a New York freelance medical illustrator, 
Willie Hirsch, to provide intelligence data 
such as a map of Chicago showing military 
installations. Melekh and Hirsch were in- 
dicted by the Federal grand jury in Chicago 
on October 27, 1980, and both were placed 
under arrest by the FBI on the same day. 
They were charged with three counts includ- 
ing espionage and conspiracy. Melekh 
claimed diplomatic immunity; however, this 
was denied by the courts and he was released 
under $50,000 bond. On March 24, 1961, a 
U.S. district court ruled that, if Melekh de- 
parted from the United States by April 17 
and if the Attorney General moved for dis- 
missal of the indictment, the court would 
dismiss as to both defendants. Melekh left 
the United States for the Soviet Union on 
April 8, and the indictments against both 
Melekh and Hirsch were dismissed on April 
11, 1961. 


Yuri A. Mishukov and Yuri V. Zaitsev 


Yuril A. Mishukov was employed as a trans- 
lator by the U.N. on November 11, 1957. 
Yuri V. Zaitsev was employed on August 9, 
1961, as a U.N. political and security coun- 
oll affairs officer. On September 15, 1962, the 
FBI disclosed that Mishukov and Zaitsev had 
established an espionage arrangement with 
an American citizen and between June and 
August of this year had paid him $3,000. 
Two days after the Justice Department made 
its announcement, the U.N. announced that 
Mishukov had left for Moscow last July 5 
and Zaitsev had done so August 7. 

Eugeni M. Prokhorov and Ivan Y. Vyrodov 

Both Eugeni M. Prokhorov and Ivan Y. 
Vyrodov were members of the permanent mis- 
sion of the U.S.S.R. to the U.N. On Septem- 
ber 28, Prokhorov and Vyrodov were appre- 
hended by FBI agents in the act of receiving 
classified information concerning the U.S. 
Navy from Yic Nelson Cornelius Drummond, 
They were released after establishing their 
identity, On September 29 the U.S. delega- 
tion to the U.N. demanded that the Soviet 
delegation expel Prokhorov and Vyrodov. 


Ivan D. Egorov 
On July 2, 1963, FBI agents arrested two 
persons in New York City and two persons 
in Washington, D.C., on charges of conspir- 
ing to spy for Russia. The pair arrested in 
New York City were Ivan D. Egorov, an em- 
ployee of the Office of Personnel, United 
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Nations Secretariat, and his wife, Aleksandra 
I. Egorova. Charges against these two were 
dismissed on October 11, 1963, contingent 
upon their immediate departure from the 
United States. At the same time, the Soviets 
released the Reverend Walter Ciszek, a Cath- 
olic priest, and Marvin Makinen, a college 
student, both of whom had been in prison 
in Russia. 

The pair arrested in Washington, D.C., on 
July 2, 1963, were identified as Robert K. 
Baltch and Joy Ann Baltch, Actually, these 
were not their true names, 


Gleb Paviov, Yuri Romashin, and Vladimir 
Olenev 

On the night of October 29, 1963, John W. 
Butenko, an American engineer, was arreste 1 
by FBI agents in New Jersey after delivery 
to Gleb Pavloy of an attaché's case contain- 
ing detailed documents of military interest. 
Also arrested was Igor A. Ivanov, an employee 
of Amtorg Trading Corp., who was accom- 
panying Pavlov. 

Yuri Romashin had served in countersur- 
veillance capacity during the clandestine 
meeting between Pavlov and Butenko on the 
night of October 29, 1963. Vladimir Olene 
had previously accompanied Pavlov during 
meetings with Butenko. These three men 
were members of the Soviet mission to the 
United Nations and were declared persona 
non grata by the U.S, State Department on 
October 30, 1963. They departed from the 
United States on November 1, 1963. 

Butenko and Ivanov were convicted on 
December 2, 1964, on charges stemming from 
this espionage plot. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, we want peaceful coexistence. 
This Congress has tried to achieve it. We 
have shown a charitable and eleemosy- 
nary attitude toward people all over the 
world. 

It is argued that Russia has let up on 
its perpetuation of the tensions. Can 
anyone point out tangible evidence where 
that lessening has occurred? I would 
like to hear it. I have tried to find it. 
I have searched for it. But instead cf 
finding it, every word that comes to me 
indicates an avowed, unrelenting, eternal 
purpose to destroy our country. 

Mr. President, I wanted to vote for 
this Consular Convention, but neither 
my reasoning, nor my intuition, nor the 
promptings of my soul would permit me 
to do so. I will vote against the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial of 
the Wall Street Journal, which puts the 
Soviet-American Consular Convention in 
proper perspective, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 14, 
1967] 
THE WRONG TARGET 

The Senate was wise, we think, to reject 
an amendment intended to cripple the Soviet 
consular treaty, and it will ulso be wise to 
reject further proposed impediments. 

The treaty would aliow each nation to 
open consular offices in the other's chief 
cities, supplementing the embassies in capi- 
tals. This would give Americans traveling 
in the Soviet Union better access to the 
protections U.S. officials can offer, which is 
clearly a gain for U.S. citizens. 

There has been complaint that Russian 
consulates in the U.S. would facilitate Soviet 
espionage. But since we would be trading 
listening-posts in our open society for listen- 


go 
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ing-posts in their closed one, the balance 
would again seem to favor our side. 

In other words, here is one treaty which 
shows a profit for the US. Yet some mem- 
bers of the Senate have offered amendments 
and reservations designed to scuttle the 
pact. The most notable is a proposal which 
would bar the treaty’s implementation while 
the Soviets continue to supply arms used 
against U.S. troops in Vietnam. 

It's an approach with a nice patriotic 
sound, and at first hearing it even has a 
logical ring. The ring goes off key, however, 
the moment someone asks just how such a 
course would advance the best interests of 
the U.S. Certainly it would not stop the 
flow of Soviet arms or yield any other bene- 
fit we can think of. 

The treaty is part of President Johnson's 
campaign to normalize relations with the 
European Communist nations. Ultimately, 
the U.S. must seek to live as normally as 
possible with these nations despite their 
alien ideology and the Soviet record of 
treachery; the alternative is to prepare for 
a nuclear showdown. Steps toward more 
normal relations might also have some slight 
tendency to aggravate splits in the Com- 
munist camp. : 

This “bridge-building” contains manifest 
dangers. Each part of it must be carefully 
examined on its merits. The Senate would 
serve a real purpose in scrutinizing, say, the 
outer space treaty for any evidence of booby 
traps. 

On the consular treaty, though, the Ad- 
ministration seems to be on solid footing 
while the pact's foes have their heads in 
the clouds. It hardly serves the U.S. interest 
to sabotage a deal in its own advantage. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I have 
made two brief comments on the Consu- 
lar Convention before us and I hesitate 
to again inflict my views on the Senate. 
However, there are several points raised 
in my letters which I feel should be an- 
swered on the Senate floor. I wish also 
to place myself on record as to the rea- 
sons for the position I shall take on this 
convention. 

I want to make clear at the outset that 
as a very junior Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, I am certainly not an expert on 
foreign policy. This, indeed, is my first 
involvement in treaty legislation. 

I shall express opinions based on the 
best information obtainable. They will 
be opinions based on correspondence I 
have exchanged with the Department of 
State, numerous telephone conversations 
with that Department, personal conver- 
sations I have had with Secretary Rusk, 
and certainly on the views of my constit- 
uents contained in correspondence de- 
livered by the pound to my Senate office. 

My views and opinions are based also 
on the very excellent speeches which 
Senators on both sides of the aisle and 
on both sides of this issue have delivered 
during the more than 2 years the Con- 
sular Convention has been pending be- 
fore the Senate. 

One's attitude toward the Consular 
Convention must, of necessity, be predi- 
cated on certain major premises and as- 
sessments. It seems apparent that while 
the Soviet Union can be expected to con- 
tinue supporting forces in its ideological 
corner, Russian leaders are carefully 
avoiding a major confrontation with the 
United States. 

In a no-holds-barred contest with Red 
China for leadership of the Communist 
world, no one should expect Russia to 
transform her social order for the sake of 
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a Consular Treaty. To predicate all con- 
tracts between our two countries entirely 
on the basis that Russia must first cease 
being Communist is to close the door on 
any hope for even limited agreements of 
mutual benefit. 


CHANGING COMMUNISM 


Communism violates too dramatically 
the aspirations of man, the realities of 
economics and the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, to survive as a system. I 
believe that we are seeing today in Eu- 
rope the beginning of the end of Com- 
munism, as anything more than a de- 
funct ideology of revolution. The end 
of the process is many years away, but 
communism is losing its grip on the mil- 
lions it once held so tightly in its fist. 

I have no doubt that with the passage 
of time, the Soviet system itself will be- 
come less militant and more responsive 
to the needs of its own people. I think 
history indicates and contemporary 
events substantiate the fact that Rus- 
sian communism will draw inward to 
save itself. The Soviet Union will come 
to think of itself as a nation of people 
and consumers, rather than as the faunt 
of a rapacious philosophy of interna- 
tional conquest. But that time if far in 
the future. 

As we deliberate this consular conven- 
tion, we must consider today’s world and 
today’s priorities—priorities dictated by 
the war in Vietnam, the threat of war 
elsewhere, and the general hostility of 
communism. These are facts at hand— 
not theories or inevitabilities in the dis- 
tance. We must judge effects on the 
present before we commit ourselves en- 
tirely to the hopes of the future. 

THE WAR AND RUSSIA’S INTEREST 


Some Senators speak of the possibility 
of talks involving the United States, Mos- 
cow, Hanoi, and possibly Peking, as a 
means of bringing peace to Vietnam. 

What evidence is there from any re- 
liable source that the Communist world 
is less than delighted to have the United 
States bogged down in a bloody and 
costly land war in Asia? 

Despite its clear reluctance to risk an 
Armageddon with the United States, 
there is no question that to most of the 
Communist world, the United States is 
the “main enemy,” the largest single 
obstacle between the Communist world 
and its massive expansion. 

Why, then, would the Soviet Union 
take pity on the United States and hon- 
estly seek an end to the war? What 
would Russia possibly gain by pulling 
America’s chestnuts out of the fires of 
southeast Asia? 

Unless we were to cave in at the con- 
ference table and hand South Vietnam 
over to Hanoi, no future peace would 
serve communism’s interests so well as 
the present war. 

The Soviet Union may be in the process 
of changing, but today as we discuss this 
treaty she is still an enemy who has 
sworn to bury us. Change is far in the 
future although, as I have said, I think 
it is coming. 

From Russia’s standpoint, nothing so 
good as Vietnam has existed since Korea. 
No Russians, if we may believe reports, 
have died in Vietnam. 
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With a contribution that is but a frac- 
tion of America’s commitment of men, 
money, and machines, the Soviet Union 
is keeping a half-million American 
troops pinned down in Asia. 

With a modest logistics commitment, 
she is driving a second-rate Asian dic- 
tator to naked aggression across the 
boundaries of a nation that has had 
sovereignty longer than 43 of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union is fighting a war 
by proxy against the United States and 
South Vietnam. In an earlier age, we 
would have responded in kind, Today 
we make treaty talk. We ought to re- 
member the admonition of Carl Schurz: 

Nothing that is wrong in principle can be 
right in practice. 


The preamble to the consular con- 
vention speaks of the signators as seek- 
ing to strengthen friendly relations, It 
is a denial of reality to presume that 
this treaty will strengthen friendly re- 
lations while American boys are being 
killed with Russian weapons in a war 
that Russia could stop. 

None of us believes that the Soviet 
Union will stop being Communist for 
the sake of a treaty with the United 
States. But there are different brands 
of communism, not all of which seek ac- 
tively to control other nations or active- 
ly underwrite wars of aggression. 

If the people of the Soviet Union wish 
to live in a Communist society, that is 
their business. But when they seek to 
export communism through the use of 
terror, subversion, sabotage, and open 
war, then it becomes the legitimate con- 
cern of all nations. 

CHARGES PRO AND CON 


Mr. President, a number of statements 
and allegations with respect to specific 
provisions of the treaty have been made 
on the Senate floor and in the letters 
that have come to my office. These, I 
feel, compel a reply. 

In my own research on the convention, 
I have turned to the public record, the 
Library of Congress, various diplomatic 
histories of the United States and the 
Depariment of State. Despite what re- 
search I have done, I am not attempting 
to represent myself as a foreign policy 
expert. I am far from it. But I have 
made a sincere effort to develop a few 
points which I think are pertinent to our 
debate. Some of these points would 
seem to militate for, others against, rati- 
fication of the Consular Convention. 

It has been alleged on the Senate floor 
that we are attempting establishment of 
consulates and the attendant protective 
covenants for our citizens by treaty 
rather than by Executive order because 
the Soviets would need the weight of 
treaty law in changing their domestic 
law to allow for early access to incarcer- 
ated Americans. 

This allegation, I believe, is at variance 
with the facts. 

I cite as reference both the State De- 
partment and the Library of Congress, 
which say, in essence, that Soviet crimi- 
nal law, as spelled out in the Basic Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Procedure, allows for 
up to 9 months’ isolation of persons un- 
der investigation. This is an allowable 
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maximum. It is designed to give Soviet 
authorities maximum latitude in iso- 
lating the investigated party. But not 
all of this latitude need be consumed. 
The Soviet authorities may, at their dis- 
cretion, grant access at any time, to any 
person being held in pretrial custody. 
Access to detained foreigners is less a 
matter of Soviet law than of Soviet will- 
ingness to grant to others the same cour- 
tesies, civilities and standards of humane 
conduct which Soviet nationals can en- 
joy in almost every Western country. 

I might add parenthetically that this 
comes as a rather interesting commen- 
tary on the often-discussed question of 
legislating morality. 

As the State Department pointed out 
in a letter to me under date of March 9, 
1967: 

Since this convention was signed in 1964, 
we have been granted access to each Ameri- 
can who has been held more than a few days. 


This small, but significant concession 
by the Soviet Union comes, I might point 
out, prior to ratification and the effectua- 
tion of the Convention which we here 
discuss. 

It has been alleged that a new treaty is 
not necessary because of covenants 
agreed to in 1933 by President Roosevelt 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Litvinov. I 
believe that this assertion is at variance 
with facts, which make the premise tenu- 
ous on at least two points. 

As I understand the issue, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Litvinov, in a letter dated 
November 16, 1933, told President Roose- 
velt that the Soviet Union was prepared 
to negotiate a consular convention con- 
taining provisions for access to American 
citizens detained in Russia. The consu- 
lar convention of that era was to come 
immediately after establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the two coun- 
tries and was to contain provisions anal- 
ogous to a German-Russia treaty in force 
at that time. This was fine as far as it 
went, except that the consular treaty 
was never negotiated in accord with the 
Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement. 

But even had the agreement of 1933 
been consummated, it would have been a 
moot point. In the German-Russian 
treaty the access provisions became ef- 
fective upon the termination of the in- 
vestigation. According to the State De- 
partment, both the Soviet Union and 
Germany accepted this interpretation 
of the agreement, The Germans saw 
their people after they had been investi- 
gated, which could take up to 9 months. 

The treaty before us specifies that U.S. 
officials will be notified immediately; that 
is, within 1 to 3 days, when an Ameri- 
ran citizen is arrested or detained by 
the U.S.S.R. It stipulates that these of- 
ficials will have rights of visitation 
without delay, within 2 to 4 days, and 
on a continuing basis thereafter. 

It has been alleged that this conven- 
tion wili, or could, compromise the right- 
ful position of the United States in op- 
position to recognition of the forced in- 
corporation of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Union. Much as I sympathize 
with the plight of the brave people of 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, I do not 
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believe that their fears in this area are 
justified. 

The Department of State has assured 
me in a letter, which I shall ask to have 
printed in its entirety, that 

As a practical matter, if the Soviet Union 
were divided into two or more consulate 
districts, the Soviets would regard the Baltic 
States as belonging in one of the districts. 
We would not wish to try to exclude the 
Baltic States from a consular district, for 
we would wish to continue to attempt to 
protect Americans who might be arrested 
there, as we do now through the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. In any case, this or 
any other arrangement we might contem- 
plate, would have no bearing on our policy 
of nonrecognition of the forcible annexation 
of the Baltic States by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. We have no plans to establish any 
consulates in the Baltic States. 


I have been given other oral assur- 
ances that the U.S. Government has ab- 
solutely no intention of altering its po- 
sition of nonrecognition of the enslave- 
met of the Baltic States. Nothing in 
the consular convention would change 
this policy, although as a practical mat- 
ter, the American Government might 
make efforts to represent American citi- 
zens incarcerated by Soviet authorities 
in the Baltic States. 

It has been alleged that provisions of 
the treaty favor the Soviet Union over 
the United States, particularly with re- 
spect to immunity from arrest, which 
would be enjoyed by consular officials. 
This again, as I am sure no Senator 
would disagree, is at variance with the 
facts. All provisions of the treaty are 
reciprocal. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, the United States will stand to gain 
more than the Soviet Union through the 
provisions of access to its citizens. 

It has been alleged that the United 
States would be in a position of having to 
grant immunity upon request to consular 
officials from any country having a most- 
favored-nation clause in a treaty with 
the United States. Again, I quote the 
Department of State: 

Countries having most favored nations 
clauses in treaties with the United States 
would be able to request immunities with 
consular offices only if they are willing to 
grant us reciprocal rights. Therefore, any 
step in this direction would be on the basis 
of mutual agreement. Further, if for some 
reason, we were unwilling to grant these im- 
munities, we would insist on renegotiation of 
the treaty with the country concerned or if 
necessary we could abbrogate the most fa- 
vored nations clause in this treaty. 


The letter from which I quoted goes on 
to make the point that Yugoslavia is the 
only Communist country which has con- 
sulates here and with which we have a 
treaty containing the most-favored-na- 
tion clause. Yugoslavia has 13 consular 
Officials in the United States and there is 
no indication that the Yugoslavs would 
be at all interested in entering into a mu- 
tual immunity arrangement. But even 
if they did, their consular people are 
known and identified by the FBI. They 
would be only a part of nearly 10,000 dip- 
lomatic people in the United States al- 
ready enjoying full immunity. 

For the record, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent in this context that 
there be printed at the conclusion of my 
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remarks, a paper listing the nations with 
which we have most-favored-nation 
agreements, their total consular person- 
nel, and other data. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it has 
been alleged, particularly in a cleverly 
executed, but misleading comic strip dis- 
tributed by Liberty Lobby, that the con- 
sular convention “clearly provides for 
the opening of consulates.” The article 
cited as the authority for this statement 
is article II, but if the gentlemen of 
Liberty Lobby would again read the 
treaty they would find that this article 
contains no such provision. Nor does 
any other in the treaty. To quote the 
State Department again: 

The convention does not authorize, pro- 
pose, suggest, provide for or require the open- 
ing of a single consulate in the USSR or a 
single Soviet Consulate in the US. It does 
not permit the Soviets to send a single extra 
person to this country, nor does it let us 
send anyone to the USSR. 


Consulates, if and when there are any, 
will be the subject of separate negotia- 
tion. 

It has been alleged, particularly in cor- 
respondence, that there is something im- 
moral about American citizens wishing 
to travel to the Soviet Union. Implicit 
in this allegation is the inference that 
the travelers are either less patriotic than 
those who stay at home, that they are 
insipid enough to be seduced by the So- 
viet system, or that they are pink enough 
to defect. This is unvarnished nonsense. 

I have lived in the pleasant company 
of American citizens for 54 years, and I 
have a high regard for their patriotism, 
their motivation, and above all, their in- 
tellectual curiosity. I also regard them 
as the finest salespeople in the world, 
not only in the context of the economic 
system which is emulated in every free 
country, but as salesmen of their ideas 
and their beliefs; in selling their God 
and their ideals; and in selling Amer- 
icanism. 

I do not fear the effects that will flow 
from American travel to the Soviet 
Union, in terms of ideas or exposure. 

And, conversely, Mr. President, I do 
not fear the effect travel in the United 
States will have on the Soviet tourist. I 
have confidence in America’s ability to 
proselytize by osmosis“ — and by that, I 
mean to impress positively and construc- 
tively those from other lands who visit 
her shores. 

Americans cannot fully appreciate the 
spiritual experience of an Eastern Euro- 
pean who stands for the first time on 
American soil. To be able, for the first 
time in his life, to say what he thinks, 
without fear of imprisonment; to be able 
to take any job he is capable of per- 
forming and to leave that job at his op- 
tion; to enjoy the right of privacy in 
thought and opinion. This is what free- 
dom—by American definition—means. 
I am not fearful in the least of its 
wondrous effect upon the traveler who 
first experiences it on American soil. 

It has been alleged on the Senate floor 
that the convention is a license to spy, 
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favoring the Soviet Union. I think this 
hyperbole is certainly unfair to our own 
intelligence people. It casts doubt upon 
the loyalty and integrity of those in gov- 
ernment who, rightly or wrongly, as his- 
tory may determine, see in this treaty an 
effort toward giving us 2 world in which 
we may live in peace and freedom. 

It also disregards the obvious fact that 
overt espionage is a double-edged sword. 
I think it fair to assume that our con- 
sular officials could learn much about 
life in that broad expanse of Russia be- 
yond the environs of Moscow. They are 
a full match for the Russians. 

Consider that our open society, believ- 
ing that truth and information is our 
best protection, prints more of its vital 
information than most nations secure 
under lock and key. 

I am informed by those who have had 
some experience in the intelligence busi- 
ness that deep agents, which Russia cer- 
tainly has here, and which I hope we 
have over there, do not work out of em- 
bassies or consulates. 

The point has been made in Senate 
discussion that the immunity from arrest 
provisions of the consular treaty go too 
far. First, if we were to accept the prem- 
ise—which I do not—that ratification 
at this time is in our national interest, it 
would follow that we do not wish to sub- 
ject those staffing our consulates to the 
threat of unwarranted seizure, or incar- 
ceration. I would want them to have 
all possible protection. 

Second, as has been pointed out also, 
both the British and Japanese Govern- 

ments have negotiated consular conven- 
tions with the Soviet Union, with im- 
munity provisions going beyond those in 
the United States-U.S.S.R. Consular Con- 
vention. The provisions of the United 
States-U.S.S.R. agreement are no longer 
entirely unique. 

HAD HOPED TO SUPPORT TREATY 


At one point, Mr. President, I had 
hoped to be able to support this conven- 
tion. There are strong and convincing 
arguments for it. But for the war in 
Vietnam, I believe I would have sup- 
ported it. 

I find little in the language or provi- 
sions of this convention to which I can 
object. But to bring this convention be- 
fore the Senate and the American people 
at what must be the most inopportune 
time in our history defies logic and rea- 
son. Beyond the unfortunate choice of 
timing, my objections to this treaty stem 
from the effect that it could have on trade 
between our two countries, and the effect 
that this trade could have on Russia’s 
ability to wage war in Vietnam. 

In this context, I have written Secre- 
tary of State Rusk to ask that he reject 
the proposed loan of American dollars for 
construction of an automobile plant in 
the Soviet Union. This loan for some 
$50 million would provide sophisticated 
machine tools that could be used in mak- 
ing cars—or military vehicle components. 
I intend to have more to say on this mat- 
ter at a later date. But for the time be- 
ing, I ask unanimous consent that my 
letter to Secretary Rusk and his reply be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 


theoretical nor tranquil. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 2 and 3.) 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it is also 
worth considering that coming in war- 
time, this convention will deal a powerful 
psychological blow to our fighting men 
and allies in Vietnam. It will indicate to 
the so-called third world, whose leaders 
have not shown the capacity for sophis- 
ticated comprehension of big-power di- 
plomacy, that the United States regards 
itself as being at peace and at war with 
the same power at the same time. This 
is an anomoly the delicacy of which will 
be understood in few capitals. 

Were our confrontation with the cur- 
rent pace setter of international commu- 
nism confined to the rhetorical, commer- 
cial, and theoretical arena, I could see 
definite advantages to the consular con- 
vention. But the area today is neither 
It is bloody, 
costly war, and Russia has the ability to 
stop the war—if she genuinely desired 
the friendly relations alluded to in the 
preamble to this convention. 

As I asserted on the Senate floor on 
March 13: 

I appreciate the importance of better un- 
derstanding among the nations of the world. 
I think that were it not for the fact that we 
are today involved in this conflict, there is 
every argument and every reason, and there 
should be every desire on our part, to enter 
into this sort of arrangement; but this is not 
the time. The priorities are set by the sit- 
uation in Southeast Asia. 


Mr. President, the great international 
question is not one of “better under- 
standing” between ourselves and Russia. 
They understand us only too well. 

The questions which divide the Soviet 
Union and the United States are crucial 
as any in history. The issues are not just 
aid and trade; or economic competition: 
they are the most fundamental questions 
of peace and war; of aggression and con- 
tainment. They are questions of the im- 
portance of the human being; of the 
relationship of the government to the 
governed; of freedom and captivity; and 
of the existence of a Supreme Being in 
our universe. 

These differences have built an un- 
bridgeable chasm of action and philos- 
ophy between international communism 
and American democracy. No consular 
convention can, or should be able to, 
erase these differences to bridge this 
chasm. 

EXHIBIT 1 
List of States having Most-Favored-Nation 


Provisions in Agreements with the United 
States: 


Argentina Latvia 
Austria Liberia 
Belgium Mexico 
Bolivia Morocco 
Colombia Nepal 

Costa Rica Norway 
Cuba Paraguay 
Denmark Philippines 
Estonia Rumania 
Ethiopia Saudi Arabia 
Finland Spain 
France Sweden 
Germany Switzerland 
Greece Thailand 
Honduras Yemen 
Iran Yugoslavia 
Ireland Zanzibar 
Italy 
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Possible most-favored-nation coverage of 
States with consular establishments in the 
United States 


Possible 
most-fayored- 
Total nation 
Country consular coverage 
personnel | based upon 
aren 
mbassy 
estimates 
30 30 
151 351 
5 5 
r 
A 
araguny 2 2 
Philippines 28 28 
Rumania.. G 
14 
15 
22 
0 


Hon, DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: The purpose of this 
letter is to request that you review, recon- 
sider and reject the proposed U.S. govern- 
ment loan to the Institute Mobilaire Itali- 
ano, which would underwrite, through the 
Export-Import Bank, the sale of some $50 
million in machine tools to the Soviet Union. 

I appreciate that the Administration wishes 
to aid Communist countries in moving 
their economies away from the military 
sphere and toward a more consumer-oriented 
and peaceful emphasis; however, I think the 
United States is picking a rather poor time 
in history in which to strengthen the econ- 
omy of a nation that is the chief supplier of 
another Communist nation with which we 
are at war. 

In view of the massive Soviet aid being 
poured into North Vietnam—aid which is 
the backbone of Hanoi's ability to continue a 
bloody and costly war—I find it impossible 
to justify, politically or otherwise, the com- 
mitment of American tax dollars to helping 
the Soviet Union; particularly when one 
cause of the USSR’s inability to produce 
motor vehicles for its own use is the large 
numbers of trucks it is manufacturing and 
shipping to North Vietnam. As you know, 
the Soviet Union is supplying the trucks and 
troop carriers which our airmen are being 
called upon daily to destroy, often at great 
personal risk. How, in a time of war, can 
aid to an enemy be justified or rationalized? 

I think I speak not only for myself, but for 
a good many Americans when I venture the 
opinion that American subsidization of a na- 
tion which we are fighting by proxy in Viet- 
nam is somewhat analogous to aiding Nazi 
Germany during World War U— the main 
difference being that Hitler fought the 
United States openly and directly. The So- 
viet Union today has others engaged in com- 
bat in her behalf. 

Even assuming that the automobile plant 
to be built in the Soviet Union by the Fiat 
Company of Italy would be primarily for 
the production of peaceful goods, it is true 
that by strengthening the Soviet economy, 
we would still be contributing to her capac- 
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ity to supply the Communist regime of North 
Vietnam. 

I am not opposed to the concept of build- 
ing bridges between East and West, so long 
as those bridges are built in a time of peace 
for purposes of peace, and are not bridges 
across which the materiel of war flows from 
the warehouse of our enemy to his battle- 
field. 

I urge the proposed loan through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank be reconsidered so that 
the United States will not be put in the un- 
conscionable position of subsidizing the 
economy of a nation which is contributing 
directly to the continuation of a terribly 
costly war in Southeast Asia. 


Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
U.S. Senator. 
EXHIBIT 3 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 9, 1967. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HANSEN: Thank you for your 
letter of February 28, 1967, to Ambassador 
MacArthur concerning the US-USSR Con- 
sular Convention. The questions which you 
raise go to the heart of several important is- 
sues. 

First you asked whether Soviet law spe- 
cifically forbids access to an arrested person 
until the conclusion of the preliminary in- 
vestigation or whether Soviet authorities 
have discretion in this matter. Soviet crim- 
inal law does not deal with the question of 
access to arrested persons in general terms. 
There are no guarantees that arrested per- 
sons can see or talk to anyone while the pre- 
liminary investigation of the alleged crime 
is in course, and in practice Soviet citizens 
are held incommunicado during this period 
which may extend as long as nine months. 
Under Article 47 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure of the Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic, which is the model proce- 
dural code for the other republics of the 
USSR, defense counsel is permitted to par- 
ticipate in a case “from the moment the ac- 
cused is informed of the completion of the 
preliminary investigation.” 

Soviet practice in dealing with American 
citizens has varied. We were never per- 
mitted access to Professor Barghoorn prior 
to his expulsion from the Soviet Union. 
Likewise we were never granted access to 
Gary Powers in the 21 months he was held 
in jail or to Lieutenants McKone and Olm- 
stead after their RB-47 was shot down over 
international waters. On the other hand, 
since this Convention was signed in 1964 we 
have been granted access to each American 
who has been held more than a few days. 
Thus Soviet practice appears to have im- 
proved since the Consular Convention was 
negotiated, but in none of these cases has 
the notification or access been as prompt and 
as frequent as the treaty provides. 

As you point out in your letter the Pres- 
ident has the power to exchange consulates 
with the USSR without a treaty. But simple 
establishment of consulates would not have 
any effect on our rights to notification and 
access to American citizens in the Soviet 
Union. For this reason we believe that a 
consular treaty is required. The existence 
of such a bilateral undertaking, containing 
specific assurances on access and notification, 
would prevent the Soviets from saying to us, 
as they have in the past, that their own law 
or procedure prevents their granting prompt 
notification and access rights 

The second question you ask concerns the 
amount of money spent per capita by the 
18,000 Americans who travel to the Soviet 
Union each year and the 900 Soviet citizens 
who visit this country. We have no reliable 
figures for either category of traveler. I 
would estimate that the typical American 
traveler to the Soviet Union would spend 4 
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to 5 days in Moscow and Leningrad and about 
$300 exclusive of transportation to and from 
the USSR. Most Soviet citizens going abroad 
are permitted by the Soviet Government to 
obtain only about $100 in foreign exchange. 
Therefore, no Soviet visitor to this country 
could legally bring more than $100 here. 
The rest of their expenses would presumably 
be paid by relatives in the US. Arrange- 
ments for covering the expenses of Soviet 
exchange visitors in the US vary. In some 
cases their living expenses here are paid 
by American sponsors and the living ex- 
penses of corresponding American exchange 
visitors in the Soviet Union are handled by 
Soviet sponsors. In other cases, the sending 
state covers all the expenses of its exchange 
visitors, which of course are usually consid- 
erably in excess of $100. 

Third, you ask what our position is regard- 
ing the reciprocal establishment of consul- 
ates with the USSR while the war in Vietnam 
continues. There are no formal proposals 
or plans pending for the opening of a US 
consulate in the USSR or a Soviet consulate 
in the US. The ratification of this treaty 
would not automatically lead to the separate 
negotiations for the reciprocal opening of 
consulates. Secretary Rusk has undertaken 
to consult the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and other interested Senators before 
proposing any such negotiations to the So- 
viet Government. Obviously, one or the ma- 
jor factors which Secretary Rusk—and, pre- 
sumably, the Senators consulted—would take 
into account in considering the exchange of 
consulates would be the international en- 
vironment, including the situation in Viet- 
nam. 

Fourth, you ask whether the US would ac- 
cept the demarcation of a consular district 
which include any or all the Baltic states 
and whether we plan to establish American 
consulates in these countries. As a practical 
matter if the Soviet Union were divided into 
two or more consular districts, the Soviets 
would regard the Baltic states as belonging 
in one of the districts. We would not wish 
to try to exclude the Baltic states from a 
consular district for we would wish to con- 
tinue to attempt to protect Americans who 
might be arrested there, as we do now 
through the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. In any case, this or any other arrange- 
ment we might contemplate would have no 
bearing on our policy of non-recognition of 
the forcible annexation of the Baltic states 
by the Soviet Government. As for the ques- 
tion of establishing consulates, the most 
which we can foresee would be the establish- 
ment of one American consulate, probably 
in Leningrad. We have no plans to estab- 
lish any consulates in the Baltic states. 

Fifth, you asked whether the United States 
would have to grant immunity unilaterally 
to consular officers from countries having 
most favored nation clauses in consular 
treaties with the US on their request. Spe- 
cifically you ask about the case of Yugoslavia. 
Countries having most favored nation 
clauses in treaties with the United States 
would be able to request immunities for their 
consular officers only if they are willing to 
grant us reciprocal rights. Therefore any 
step in this direction would be on the basis 
of mutual agreement. Further, if for some 
reason we were unwilling to grant these im- 
munities we could insist on renegotiation of 
the treaty with the country concerned, or if 
necessary we could abrogate the most favored 
nation clause in this treaty. As a practical 
matter we would not contemplate such ac- 
tion. 

Yugoslavia is the only communist country 
which has consulates in this country and 
with which we have a consular treaty con- 
taining a most favored nation clause. We 
have asked our Embassy in Belgrade whether 
or not they believe that the Yugoslavs would 
be interested in seeking immunities for their 
consular officers through the operations of the 
most favored nation clauses. The Embassy 
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estimates that Yugoslavia would not be in- 
terested in such action as they would be un- 
willing to grant similar provisions to em- 
ployees of our consulate in Yugoslavia. The 
Yugoslay Government has not been con- 
sulted on this matter. 

Finally, you ask about the Department's 
policy with respect to the punishment of na- 
tionals of communist countries who do not 
possess diplomatic immunity. Such cases, of 
course, are within the jurisdiction of State 
or Federal law enforcement agencies, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the crime in ques- 
tion. In the relatively few cases which have 
involved some aspect of foreign policy or in- 
ternatlona! relations, the Department of 
State customarily consults with the other 
agencies involved and we have sought to pro- 
vide advice which would advance the na-_ 
tional interest. This has been true whether 
the foreign national involved comes from a 
communist country or a non-communist 
country. 

Please let me know if I can provide you 
with further information on any of these 
points, I hope you will be able to support 
this important treaty. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be taken out on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 20 minutes to the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, from 
the day I reached Washington, 34 years 
ago this month, I have manifested an in- 
terest in Soviet affairs and activities. 

It was in November of that year that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt brought about the 
recognition of the Soviet Union and a 
resumption of diplomatic relations with 
that country. 

The ink on that document was scarcely 
dry before infiltration and subversion be- 
gan. Nor have my suspicions or doubts 
concerning Soviet purposes and objec- 
tives been appreciably allayed. 

Through the years, I have done my 
full share in assailing Soviet efforts to 
undermine and weaken our free enter- 
prise system. 

However, in a third of a century, there 
have been changes and developments. 
Both nations have grown toward a pop- 
ulation of 200 million. Both nations 
have moved forward in science, in tech- 
nology, in military strength, in modern 
weaponry, in diplomatic skill, in the use 
of nuclear power, and in industrial 
might. 

Both nations are members of the 
United Nations. Both nations hold per- 
manent membership on the Security 
Council. 

One has pioneered the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the other the 
Warsaw Pact. 
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Both participated in World War II. 
Both sat at the peace table when the 
peace treaties with Austria and Germany 
were signed. 

Since that time, there have been 21 
years of friction, suspicion, and retalia- 
tion. 

Suppose that in this nuclear age, fric- 
tion generates fire and conflict ensues? 
Both would be armed with missiles, high- 
speed fighters and bombers, and the most 
lethal weapons their scientists and tech- 
nicians could devise. 

The end result would be ghastly. 
Neither would win. Neither could win. 
Only the Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse can win—especially the Horseman 
on the pale horse, for he is the Horseman 
of Death. 

What, then, is the most sacred of the 
two most powerful nations or earth? 

What is their reciprocal duty—theirs 
and ours? Surely, we have a duty, when 
an opportunity presents itself, to do 
what can be honorably done to dissipate 
the frictions which have plagued the re- 
lations of these two nations and to pur- 
sue a viable pattern of conduct which 
may prove, not only mutually benefi- 
cial to both, but to the peoples of the 
entire world. 

Before committing myself to advise 
and consent to the pending treaty with- 
out amendment or reservation, I went 
back to examine the documents of 1933 
which became the basis for our recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

I reexamined the reports of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
even to the days when it was best known 
as the Dies committee, and when Martin 
Dies of Texas fashioned for himself a 
national reputation as its chairman. 

I reexamined the testimony of J. Ed- 
gar Hoover before the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

I reexamined all of the Hoover letters, 
including the last one, of February 8, 
1967. 

I carried on a steady flow of corre- 
spondence with the State Department 
to secure clarification on a number of 
matters. 

I had the Senate Legislative Counsel 
prepare an extensive memorandum on 
amendments and reservations and their 
effect. 

I reread the House report issued in the 
82d Congress, second session, Report 
No. 1229, released on December 30, 1951, 
and styled “The Shameful Years—30 
Years of Soviet Espionage in the United 
States, a 70-page summation of what 
happened in that period. 

I went back to reread J. Edgar 
Hoover’s book, “Masters of Deceit.” 

I reexamined the staff study made by 
the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
in the second session of the 88th Con- 
gress, at a time when I was a member 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee, 
and I am still a member of that sub- 
committee. 

And, finally, I endeavored to read 
every current article or column on the 
Consular Treaty which came to my at- 
tention. 

In all this, I was not unaware of the 
campaign being carried on to defeat the 
treaty. It recalled earlier haptisms of 
fire which showered the Congress. The 
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first was in the days prior to our entry 
into World War II, when the beleaguered 
Allies sought weapons and ships from us. 
The cry went up, Cash and carry“ 
“Cash on the barrelhead.“ One counted 
those post cards and letters not in the 
thousands, but in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

I remember when, under the foreign 
aid program, we earmarked 375 training 
planes for Tito. On that issue I was 
excoriated, hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered because I took up the cudgels for 
President Eisenhower. 

These misguided baptisms are not 
new; they are a test of one’s perspective. 

One of the tragic things about this 
treaty is the misconceptions that have 
developed. 

It was alleged that the Soviet Union 
was pushing for this treaty. If any- 
thing, we were, and we are, the pushers. 
In 1959, Vice President Nixon suggested 
it to Deputy Prime Minister Koslov in 
Moscow, and the Secretary of State, the 
late, lamented Christian Herter, was 
urging it on Gromyko. 

It was, and is, alleged that it can be 
done without a treaty. That is only 
partially true. The President, without 
resort to Congress, can negotiate con- 
sular conventions, but not when they 
contain an immunity clause. 

It is alleged that the Soviet Union 
will scatter consulates all over the 
United States. It cannot do so without 
our permission. The treaty does not 
even authorize consulates. It only pro- 
vides the ground rules under which con- 
sulates can be established, and they 
have to be negotiated later. 

It is said that it will flood the United 
States with spies. In his letter to the 
President on February 8, J. Edgar 
Hoover anticipates no difficulty in keep- 
ing them under surveillance, and then 
adds, “even without additional appro- 
priations.” 

And somehow it is forgotten that we 
can denounce the treaty in 6 months if 
there should be violations and abuses. 

It is said also that similar immunities 
must be extended to 33 nations under 
the most-favored-nation clause. That is 
true, and it is also true that these na- 
tions have already been canvassed. 
Eleven of the thirty-three expressed 
some interest. Nine of them are in Latin 
America. Only two are Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Mr. President, I ask, if consulates were 
so effective as spy nests, why did the 
Soviet Union abandon its consulates 
prior to 1948—one in San Francisco, one 
in Los Angeles, and one in New York 
City? 

It is said that American nationals, if 
arrested in the Soviet Union, already 
have access to an Embassy, and that a 
consulate established by Presidential 
order would suffice. On November 16, 
1933, Maxim Litvinov did, unilaterally, 
offer this protection, since it was con- 
tained in a treaty with Germany nego- 
tiated on October 12, 1925. When World 
War II came, diplomatic relations were 
severed. New treaties were negotiated 
with Germany in 1958, which contained 
no provision for aceess to our nationals. 
Nor are there any U.S. S. R.-U. S. treaties 
now in effect to which the so-called ac- 
cess provision could attach. 
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While the Litvinov offer has never been 
formally abrogated, the offer, according 
to Litvinov’s letter, was linked to the ex- 
pectation that the United States and the 
U.S. S. R. would “immediately” negotiate 
a consular convention on this subject. 
Frankly, this was never done. One of 
the purposes of this treaty is to establish 
ground rules for just such a negotiation 
when American nationals are arrested 
or imprisoned in the Soviet Union. In 
the absence of such a provision, Ameri- 
can nationals get the same treatment 
which is accorded to Soviet citizens. 

Much is made of the espionage issue. 
Is there any major nation on earth, be it 
the U.S.S.R., the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Japan, Germany, or 
China, which does not carry on intelli- 
gence activities of some kind? I state 
parenthetically that after World War I 
came to an end, I found myself suddenly 
assigned to the second division of the 
General Staff of the U.S. Army. It was 
formally known as G2-B, and its work 
was intelligence. I did that intelligence 
duty in Germany, sometimes in uniform 
and sometimes in plain clothes. I have 
some concept of what intelligence activi- 
ties are, not only as they pertain to our 
country, but to other countries, as well. 
These are but some of the misconceptions 
which have victimized the thinking of 
many people. 

But, Mr. President, there is one more 
aspect of the whole matter to be consid- 
ered, and I deem it to be quite overrid- 
ing. Every 365 days, about 2 million 
young Americans march up the slope of 
time and become 18 years of age, 
Under the proposed changes in the 
Draft Act, they must register. Farther 
down on that slope are other millions of 
American youths who are also marching 
to the crest of the hill, to become the 
custodians of this land in their time. 
But they first march through that period 
of military vulnerability, if qualified, to 
become our security protection. 

Suppose the frictions between the two 
great world powers continue and end in 
confrontation. What can we say that 
we really did to diminish this danger? 
What little thing can we say we ac- 
complished to promote better under- 
standing? 

Every year, more and more Americans 
will journey to the Soviet Union. Last 
year the number reached about 18,000. 
Whenever one is arrested and held for 
an unreasonable period without benefit 
of the counsel of his own countrymen, 
there develops an emotional binge 
which can only widen the chasm of 
misunderstanding, and generate malice 
and hate. How long does this fractious 
ferment continue? To be sure, a con- 
sular treaty is such a small step toward 
ameliorating this condition, but it is at 
least a step. An ancient Japanese 
proverb says: 

A journey of 1,000 miles begins with a 
single step. 


Speaking for myself, I would want to 
leave some little step on the record to 
show that my vision was not entirely 
obscured by the sins, excesses, and out- 
rages of the past. I prefer to face a fu- 
ture where an iridescent sun is just ris- 
ing, not setting, and where there is a 
hope of better understanding. 
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I remember always, Mr. President, 
Solomon’s entreaty to the Lord, He 
asked for only one thing. He said: 

Give thy servant an understanding heart. 


Fifty years ago, I was marching up 
time’s slope, only to be whisked to a 
foreign land in uniform, on the western 
front in World War I. Twenty-five, or 
nearly 25 years ago, a son-in-law, who 
is a Member of this body today, came up 
that same slope, to journey to the un- 
stilled waters of the Pacific in a PT 
squadron. Five years hence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a grandson who is now marching 
up the slope will be registering under the 
new concept of selective service. If I 
am still here, what can I say I actually 
did to dissipate the ferment, to dispel 
the friction, and to promote better un- 
derstanding? 

This treaty, Mr. President, may never 
materialize our hopes, but it could be a 
first step in the right direction; and for 
that reason, when the roll is intoned, I 
propose to advise and consent to this 
treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I do not 
see on the floor at the moment either of 
two Senators who indicated that they 
might or might not want some time in 
the concluding minutes of this debate. 
I suppose the best that I can do is to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum temporar- 
ily, and take it out of my time; and then, 
if we have any time remaining, if they 
wish to say something, it can be done. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, does 
the Senator wish to make further com- 
ments himself? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not if any other Senator 
wishes to speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If he does, I would 
like to proceed for 2 minutes, and then 
yield the last 2 minutes to him, and then 
proceed to a vote. 

Mr. MUNDT. All right; we can check, 
if the Senator cares to do that. The Sen- 
ator is entitled to finish the debate, but 
if he wishes to do that, I can make a 
telephone call while he is speaking. I do 
feel obligated to check with the offices of 
the two Senators who have indicated they 
may wish to speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
many minutes do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 7 minutes remaining on each side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, the 
time to come out of both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I do not believe there 
will be any further requests for time on 
this side. If not, at the end of 2 minutes 
I shall be happy to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the time 
for debating the issues of this monu- 
mental decision is now over, and each of 
us must face up to his responsibilities 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. All I ask and hope is that each 
Senator, after prayerful consideration, 
will vote his convictions, not on the basis 
of any pressures or coercions, but rather 
on the basis of the dictates of his in- 
dividual conscience. I certainly respect 
the right and the judgment of any Sena- 
tor to vote in any way on an issue upon 
which we are called to legislate. 

I hope, too, that our vote will be cast 
in each case after a serious analysis of 
all the available information, of all the 
facts in this lengthy record, and of all 
the attendant wartime circumstances, 
and that it will be based on the result 
of that analysis, and not on any second- 
hand secrets or vague promises which 
Senators may have heard during the 
course of the discussion. 

Mr. President, those of us opposed to 
the ratification of this treaty are pre- 
pared to rest our case in the hope that 
whatever verdict the Senate now writes 
into the pages of history will be in the 
best interests of the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is very little that could be added 
to what the distinguished minority 
leader has had to say in his analysis of 
the convention now pending before this 
body. 

Relative to the debate, while emotions 
have been aroused from time to time, I 
would say that the debate has been held 
on a good level. Side issues have been 
brought in, and great amounts of mail 
have been received by those for and 
against the convention. 

All of the letters from the Secretary 
of State have been read to the Senate. 
All of the arguments pro and con have 
been made in this body. All of the 
amendments, reservations, and under- 
standings have been considered, voted on, 
and a decision has been reached. 

Now, in the idiom of our time, the 
“crunch” has come, and each Senator 
must, as we say in my part of the comm- 
try, Call them as he sees them.” 

Now it is up to us to vote as our con- 
science dictates, to use our own best 
judgment, and to exercise our responsi- 
bilities as Senators of the United States. 

I will vote for this treaty because it is 
an aboveboard proposal made initially by 
a great President and carried forward by 
his successors. 

I will vote for this treaty because it is, 
I repeat, in the best interests of the 
United States, and it is in the best in- 
terest of the U.S. citizens who travel in 
the Soviet Union. 

Our country and our people are en- 
titled to this consideration in this day 
and these times. 

I urge the Senate to do this by ratify- 
ing the convention now before us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
we proceed to vote, I would like to di- 
rect the attention of the Senate to the 
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fact that today is the natal anniversary 
of the distinguished majority leader. 

On the Old Sod on this day they would 
say: “Up the O’Mansfields.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have 
a live pair with the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH] and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER]. If they were 
present and voting, they would vote 


“yea.” Were I permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I did not hear the 
names of the two Senators who paired 
with the Senator from Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator restate his inquiry? 

Mr. MUNDT. Because of the con- 
fusion in the Chamber, I did not hear the 
names of the two Senators involved in 
the pair with the Senator from Florida. 
It takes two on one side and one on the 
other to effectuate pair in a treatymak- 
ing process. I am sure that both Sen- 
ators were mentioned, but I did not hear 
their names mentioned for the record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has raised a valid 
point. 

Under the precedent of the Senate, in 
a vote on a treaty, a pair requires two 
Senators for to one against. In that 
instance, the pair of the Senator from 
Florida with the Senator from Louisiana 
would not be valid. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I did not under- 
stand the ruling of the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The state- 
ment of the Vice President is not in the 
nature of a ruling, but a recitation of a 
precedent with respect to treaties, that 
where there are pairs, because the re- 
quirement of the Constitution is a two- 
thirds majority of those present and 
voting, the pair in the affirmative must 
have two votes, compared with one for 
the negative. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In that case, I vote 
“yea.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator votes “yea.” 

The assistant legislative clerk con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH] is absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke] is absent on official business 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 66, 
nays 28, as follows: 


No. 64 Ex.] 

YEAS—66 
Aiken Hartke Morton 
Allott Hatfield Moss 
Anderson Hayden Muskie 
Baker Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bartlett Inouye Pastore 
Bayh Jackson Pearson 
Bennett Javits Pell 

Jordan, N.C. Percy 

Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Case Kuchel Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Cooper Magnuson Scott 
Dirksen Mansfield Smathers 
Dominick McCarthy Smith 
Elender McGee Sparkman 
Fong McGovern Spong 
Fulbright McIntyre Symington 
Gore Metcalf Tydings 
Griffin Mondale Wiliams, N.J, 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Morse Young, Ohio 

NAYS—28 
Bible Hill Murphy 
Byrd, Va. Holland Russell 
Cotton Hollings Stennis 
Curtis Hruska Talmadge 
Dodd Jordan,Idaho Thurmond 
Eastland Lausche Tower 
Ervin McClellan Williams, Del. 
Fannin Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Montoya 
Hansen Mundt 

NOT VOTING—6 

Brewster Byrd, W. Va. Church 
Brooke Cannon Long, La. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
there are 66 yeas and 28 nays. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting 
having voted in the affirmative the reso- 
lution of ratification is agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of the action of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be so notified. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
ratifying the Consular Convention with 
the Soviet Union, I believe the Senate has 
wisely discharged its constitutional duty 
both to “advise” and to “consent.” 
While each of us who have voted for rati- 
fication may differ in particular reasons 
for so voting, the fact remains that the 
Senate, by its vote, has said unequivo- 
cally that the benefits obtained in this 
treaty warrant its adoption, that the 18,- 
000 or more Americans who visit the So- 
viet Union each year deserve the protec- 
tions embodied in its provisions. I per- 
sonally believe this is an outstanding 
achievement—an achievement that rep- 
resents another step in the journey of a 
thousand miles—an achievement which 
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distinguishes this entire body. Clearly, 
this was not a partisan issue. It never 
has been. Its acceptance by more than 
two-thirds of the Senate demonstrates 
beyond question its nonpartisan nature, 
its bipartisan appeal. 

Many Members, however, should be 
singled out for particularly strong and 
effective efforts, although it is difficult 
perhaps impossible—to list everyone de- 
serving credit for an accomplishment of 
this magnitude. First and foremost, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. FULBRIGHT], certainly deserves the 
highest credit, praise, and distinction for 
his efforts in shepherding this conven- 
tion from its very beginning over 2 years 
ago to its final ratification today; his 
fairness of attitude permitted the fullest 
and fairest presentation of view and 
viewpoint. The ranking member, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Hicken.Looper], similarly is to be 
commended for joining to assure full and 
swift action both in committee and on 
the floor. And the other members of 
the committee, on both sides of the aisle, 
demonstrated a spirit of outstanding co- 
operation, assuring first, that the views 
of all on various aspects of the treaty 
were presented and then, joining to see 
that the measure was reported swiftly. 
But particularly, I wish also to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] for his highly able and 
astute talents in assuring the fullest pres- 
entation of argument in favor of ratifi- 
cation here on the floor. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] deserves a great deal of credit 
for his tireless efforts—his indispensable 
efforts—to muster the support necessary 
for ratification. His role in defining the 
issues involved, in articulating the merits 
of the convention, were vital to its adop- 
tion. Equally strong and articulate was 
his colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] to whom we similarly are in- 
debted for adding his immense wisdom 
and good judgment to assure ratification. 

The vigorous endorsement by the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the carefully reasoned state- 
ment of the senior Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. AtLotr], and the wise and 
articulate support of the senior Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Arken]—the rank- 
ing Republican—all served to make rati- 
fication a certainty. 

The entire Senate is indebted also to 
the splendid cooperative efforts of the 
senior Senator from Maine IMrs. 
SMITH I. Her charm and grace during 
the consideration of this measure were 
combined with her typically generous 
and completely selfless cooperation. 

The distinguished minority leader, 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], has demonstrated again the 
statesmanship so characteristic of his 
public life. History will speak his praise 
better than I could attempt at this time. 
To be singled out also are the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr], who with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], 
rallied the early support for this meas- 
ure; the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
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Gore] added their articulate and elo- 
quent support which is not only always 
welcome but wise and helpful. 

The vote was not unanimous but the 
views of those opposing the convention 
were just as strong and just as sincere 
as those favoring the convention. In 
leading the opposition, the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
employed the same high degree of cour- 
tesy and cooperation that has charac- 
terized his many years of service in this 
body. Joining him, first to voice their 
own sincere positions and to cooperate 
fully in assuring efficient action, were 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrvuskal, and the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

To the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], we owe our thanks 
for cooperating fully to dispose of the 
measure in orderly and efficient fashion. 

Finally, to the Senate I say again, that 
the ratification of the consular convei- 
tion has not only distinguished this body, 
it has demonstrated that the national 
interest is always a bipartisan business. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 73, House Joint Resolution 627, which 
I understand will take a very short time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I object to any unanimous consent until 
we can have order in the Chamber, so 
that we can hear what is being asked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Without objection, the Senate will re- 
sume consideration of legislative busi- 
ness. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to be understood as 
continuing an objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request, but I could not 
hear what was being said. Until we can 
understand what is being said, I object. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. We should have 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. Attachés will please 
leave the Chamber so that the Senate 
can conduct its business. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot hear what is going on. 
There is too much confusion in the 
Chamber, I object to further unani- 
mous-consent proceedings until we have 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will attempt to get order. The Senste 
will be in order. 


AMENDMENT TO SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 53 
AMENDMENT NO. 130 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
report a comedy of errors. Two days 


ago I introduced on behalf of the White 
House, Senate Joint Resolution 53, which 
is the resolution that sets forth the 
President’s recommendation to the Con- 
gress for a policy to which he would 
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have us give our advice and consent re- 
lating to the expansion of the Alliance 
for Progress program. 

As the Recorp of March 13 will show, I 
arrived on the floor of the Senate fol- 
lowing a speech that the majority leader 
had made commenting on the President’s 
message on Latin America. I thought 
the majority leader had introduced a 
resolution supporting that message. I 
then made a speech. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am interested in what the Sena- 
tor is talking about. I cannot hear. I 
am not going to move over and sit beside 
him in order to hear him and I do not 
expect him to roar until the rafters ring. 
I wish we could have order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will once again attempt to have order in 
the Chamber. I would appreciate the 
cooperation of Senators and those in the 
galleries. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, then, as 
the Recorp will show, I proceeded to 
make a speech joining the Senator from 
Montana in support of the President’s 
message. I then left the Chamber. 

I was thereafter phoned by Ambassa- 
dor Linowitz, who said he understood 
that I had not introduced the resolution. 
I advised the Ambassador that it was 
not my understanding that I was to in- 
troduce the resolution; I thought the 
majority leader would introduce the res- 
olution. However, I told the Ambassa- 
dor that I would proceed immediately to 
the floor of the Senate and introduce the 
resolution. 

I spoke with the majority leader about 
the matter and he said he had not in- 
troduced the resolution and that he 
wanted me to introduce it, and so, I 
stood near the majority leader and in- 
troduced the resolution. Then, I said, 
wee isit?” He said, “On top of your 

les kd 

I came over to my desk. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am telling this story because I 
think it is an interesting bit of history. 

I found a resolution on the top of my 
desk. It was a Xerox copy. I thought 
the fact that it was Xerox copy would 
be of particular importance to the Am- 
bassador. I took the Xerox resolution to 
the desk and handed it in. It seems, 
however, that during my absence some- 
one had made some changes on the 
Xerox copy of the administration reso- 
lution. They apparently thought some 
modifications would be appropriate and 
they planned to discuss them with me 
before the resolution was introduced. I 
did not know about this offer of advice, 
and since I did not know about it the 
resolution was introduced with some 
modifications written in and certain 
language stricken. 

Mr. President, I now make the follow- 
ing offer to the Senate: I submit an 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
53, which strikes all after the resolving 
clause and insert the original language 
sent to me by the White House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be received, 
appropriately referred, and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 130) was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as follows: 
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Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert the following: 

“That the Congress recommends, in sup- 
port of the concept of a Latin American 
Common Market and after appropriate steps 
have been taken toward progressive estab- 
lishment of such a market, that the United 
States furnish through the Inter-American 
Development Bank standby resources to be 
matched by Latin American countries to pro- 
vide integration adjustment assistance to 
facilitate the transition toa fully functioning 
Latin American Common Market. 

“The Congress further recommends that 
the United States join with the other mem- 
bers of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, in the provision of resources to that 
institution to be used for financing multi- 
national projects which promote Latin Amer- 
ican economic integration. 

“That the Congress support individual and 
joint efforts of the member states of the 
Organization of American States to expand 
trade within the region and with other areas 
of the world and to mobilize public and pri- 
vate resources inside and outside the hemi- 
sphere to further the economic development 
of Latin America. 

Further, the Congress recommends that 
the United States provide an increase in as- 
sistance under the Alliance for Progress for 
programs of educational and agricultural 
modernization and improvement of health. 
The nature and amount of such assistance 
is to be dependent on demonstrated need 
and adequate self-help within the recipient 
countries. 

“The Congress recommends that the United 
States be prepared to make available sig- 
nificant additional resources over a period 
of five years in support of the foregoing 
objectives and in relation to progress by the 
Latin American countries toward the goals 
of economic integration and in the mobiliza- 
tion of domestic efforts and resources to 
advance the purposes of the Alliance for 
Progress.” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I wish to address a question to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. Is my name on that 
resolution? 

Mr. MORSE. The name of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is on both of them. 

Mr. President, I want the record to be 
perfectly clear that this substitute is in- 
troduced on behalf of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS]. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PERCY BE- 
FORE THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TORS IN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, my 
good friend, the junior Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Percy] recently made some 
interesting observations in an address 
before a convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

This speech is a timely dissertation 
concerning the progress which Project 
Headstart has made in the field of edu- 
cation. I believe it important that this 
speech be brought to the attention of my 
colleagues, however, because it also dis- 
cussed the future possibilities of the 
Headstart program and suggests certain 
lines along which this program may be 
further developed. 

This address, Mr. President, reflects 
the distinguished Senator’s grave con- 
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cern and deep compassion for the terrible 
disadvantages faced by the children of 
poverty in the field of education. 

As the Senator so aptly points out, 
Headstart has already made a lasting 
contribution to American education in 
that it has dramatically cast the spot- 
light on the significance of early educa- 
tion and on the untapped potential of 
the early years. 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to request unanimous consent that 
this fine statement by the junior Senator 
from Illinois be printed in its entirety at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 


ADDRESS By SENATOR CHARLES H. PERCY TO THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS, ATLANTIC CiTy, N.J., Fes. 12, 
1967 


As a nation, we have committed much to 
education, but we have not yet committed 
enough. 

There is one area of education in which we 
have made important progress in the recent 
past, but in which we must move far more 
boldly in the near future. 

I speak of early education. 

The nation has lately embarked on a 
great experiment to prepare children from 
severely disadvantaged families for school. 
And it is evident already that this experi- 
ment—Project Head Start—is a success in 
terms of its limited scope. Certainly, it has 
been by far the most successful of all the war 
on poverty programs. 

For a long time, it had been obvious that 
children of poverty came to school initially 
less well prepared than middle-class children, 
and fell further behind each year. They 
were thus subject to a vicious cycle of in- 
adequate education, low occupational skill, 
low income, and renewed poverty. 

Project Head Start was designed to help 
break this cycle at perhaps its most critical 
point: during a child’s formative years. One 
of its chief aims is to meet what one expert 
calls “the chronic-failure syndrome—the 
giving up before you start.” It is an effort 
to give children from severely limited home 
environments something of what other chil- 
dren take for granted. 

A child who has never seen a book, never 
used a pencil, a child who confuses a teddy 
bear with a rat because a rat is the only 
animal he knows, a child who may not even 
know his own name—and there have been 
many such children in Head Start—a child 
who is a stranger to the simple words and 
concepts that are a part of his contempo- 
raries’ environment, such a child starts out at 
terrible disadvantage. And we can make our 
ideals of equal opportunity meaningful only 
if we do in fact equalize opportunity at this 
most critical of formative stages. 

We court disaster when we neglect these 
children, for neglect will result in lives filled 
with resentment and frustration. By ne- 
glect, we invite another round, another lost 
generation, in that cycle of poverty and 
alienation. 

But, given a little assist at this critical 
time, they can be well started toward lives 
as useful and productive citizens. 

It will be some years before we know pre- 
cisely how successful Head Start will be in 
achieving this long-range goal. But already 
we know that Head Start children have a 
jump on other disadvantaged children in 
significant ways: 

A Head Start child’s health has been at- 
tended to; he is used to a good deal of per- 
sonal attention when he needs help; he re- 
ceives more support for his school activities 
at home because of the direct parent-teacher 
contact that Head Start encourages. The 
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Head Start child is better prepared for school, 
and frequently his readiness can be seen 
in terms of subsequent. academic achieve- 
ment. 

Dramatic gains on standardized intelli- 
gence tests and in language ability have been 
found in several follow-up studies. These 
have been coupled with indirect evidence of 
greater motivation and interest in school. 

These, then, have been some of the ac- 
complishments of Head Start. Unfortu- 
nately, the coin has another side which is 
not so bright. Perhaps the words of one 
Head Start teacher can best describe part of 
the problem. 

It's not that the regular teachers push 
them back down,” she says, “but, unless 
the teachers are better than average, they 
do cut off the gay, conquering spirit that 
these kids have been taught. In fact, there 
were teachers last year who complained that 
they had to have the Head Start kids be 
quiet while they brought the rest of the 
children up to their level.” 

What emerges here is the fact that most 
children have to adjust when they switch 
from Head Start to school because in many 
cases they are taking a step backwards. The 
result is that much too often, the educa- 
tional head start is washed away for lack of 
an adequate followthrough. 

For example, Baltimore’s Head Start pro- 
gram was considered one of the nation’s best, 
but follow-up studies showed that the chil- 
dren's gains declined as their first full year 
of school progressed. 

The fact is that an eight-week summer 
program cannot fully compensate for four 
or five years of lost ground. And unless Head 
Start is followed through in the classroom, 
it can be next to meaningless. 

In Chicago, I’ve been involved personally 
for the past two years in our own private 
Head Start-type program. This has been 
year-round, Sponsored jointly by the New 
Illinois Committee and the Cook County Re- 
publican Central Committee, we've been see- 
ing what can be done by giving Head Start- 
type help to children on a continuing basis. 
The results have been highly promising. 

Unless we find ways to fund more Head 
Start classes on a year-round basis, those 
early first steps will lead to nowhere. 

In this regard, I was gratified to hear the 
President affirm in his State of the Union 

that the Administration wished to 
strengthen the Head Start program. The 
following week again, in his Economic Mes- 
sage, he promised “an expanded Head Start 


However, when I sat down one night to 
examine the budget, I discovered that Head 
Start is not being expanded. The same 
number of children will be served in the 
new fiscal year as in the last fiscal year. Last 
year there were 550,000 children in the sum- 
mer program and 187,000 in the full academic 
year program or a total of 737,000 children. 
This year’s budget calls for the same number, 
737,000. Not only are we standing still as 
far as the number of children are concerned, 
but less money has been requested by the 
Administration to fund this year's program. 
President Johnson has actually requested 15 
million dollars less this year than last to 
pay for the Head Start program. 

I fail to understand how this is either 
“strengthening” or the Head 
Start program; I only hope that the Con- 
gress will do better by Head Start than allow 
it to stand still. 

Head Start must be broadened and im- 
proved, but already it has made one lasting 
contribution to American education: as 
nothing before it or since, it has dramatically 
cast the spotlight on the significance of early 
education and on the untapped potential of 
the early years. In only two years, this one 
new Federal program increased preschool en- 
rollment by 17 per cent. Last summer, 
nearly one-half of the nation’s more than 
3000 counties had at least one Head Start 
center. Already, Head Start has touched the 
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lives of over a million underprivileged 
American children. 

The impact of this has been great. For 
the nation is becoming increasingly aware of 
all that can be gained in a child’s early 
years—and of all that is lost if we ignore 
those years. 

The evidence offered in this area by such 
men as Chicago’s Benjamin Bloom and J. 
McV. Hunt of the University of Illinois is 
persuasive: the evidence that an individual's 
achievement in life depends to a great extent 
on what he has been helped to learn before 
the age of four; the evidence that children's 
intellectual and emotional development is 
capable of greater strides during the years 
before age 6 than at any time thereafter; 
the evidence that these are the years of 
greatest susceptibility to environmental in- 
fluences—the years when the roots of intel- 
lectual curiosity are laid. 

Conversely, it is in the early years that 
deprivation is most disastrous in its effects. 
Many experts believe that millions of chil- 
dren are being irreparably damaged because 
they do not learn enough during this crucial 
period. 

The lack of any planned intellectual train- 
ing in the early years all too often results 
in preordained failure in school and in adult 
life. Head Start is trying to cope with this 
problem in our poverty communities. 

But even for children who cannot be called 
disadvantaged, the lack of early intellectual 
training may result in a loss of natural gifts, 
a less interesting life, a diminished intel- 
lectual curiosity, a smaller contribution to 
society. 

Pre-school education has long been avail- 
able to the rich, who could afford private 
nursery schools and kindergarten; now we 
are making it available to the poor through 
Head Start. But what about the great num- 
bers in the middle? 

I think we must be careful lest middle 
America becomes the newly disadvantaged 
educationally. And that is why I was 
enormously excited last May when the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. 
and the AAS. A. recommended that free pub- 
lic schooling at the age of four be made 
available to all children. I want you to 
know that you have a new voice in the Sen- 
ate who will champion your cause there. 

Five million children in the 4-to-5 age 
bracket are not now in school. We must do 
much better than that. We can’t afford not 
to. 

Does this mean an earlier start on the 
regular course curriculum? Not at all. It 
means that the program for 6-year olds 
would be altered to take into account the 
earlier schooling, not vice versa. It means a 
special environment tailored to the special 
needs of early childhood. It means staffing 
by early childhood specialists, with the pro- 
fessional skills and personal abilities needed 
to prevent future school failure on the one 
hand, and to help pave the way toward fu- 
ture excellence on the other. It means en- 
couraging the child to develop his innate 
abilities to observe, to imagine, to experi- 
ment. It means helping him find joy in 
language, in music, in the arts and in the 
basic elements of science. It means helping 
him to develop pride in himself and faith 
in his capacities. 

But merely to add years of public educa- 
tion without carefully tested methods, 
trained teachers, adequate facilities and a 
solid financial base could engender more 
problems than progress. As this audience 
knows so well, the human and financial re- 
sources of public education in many parts of 
the country are already spread perilously 
thin. 

The ground for any such program must 
be prepared with meticulous care. Toward 
this end, I will propose in this session of 
Congress the following: 

First, I will propose the establishment of 
a special division within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in order to 
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coordinate the work and ideas of the present 
handful of early education specialists 

Second, I will urge that this division im- 
mediately launch a major study of the ex- 
periences of existing early education cen- 
ters, calling on the guidance of experts in 
the fields of education, psychology, social 
services and health, with a view toward de- 
veloping programs of early education that 
could appropriately and effectively be adopt- 
ed by existing school systems. 

Third, I will propose that Congress spe- 
cifically fund a limited number of experimen- 
tal and demonstration projects, designed to 
train teachers and to test a variety of con- 
cepts in the light of actual experience. These 
should include the establishment of early 
grade centers for four-to-eight year olds, a 
concept favored by many experts in the field. 

Then, and only then—when a thorough 
study has been made, when special teacher 
training is under way, when experimental 
models have been tested and the results 
evaluated—in short, when we are ready— 
Congress should draft legislation to encour- 
age states and localities in making early 
education available to all the children of all 
the people beginning at the age of four. 

The steps I have outlined tonight repre- 
sent the kind of action we in the Congress 
can provide. But ultimately, support for any 
program of this scale must come from the 
local level. If there is no response locally, 
there will be no response nationally. 

So let me urge you to take the lead in your 
communities. For I feel that you share my 
belief that this nation requires a pervasive 
and unstinting public commitment to the 
pursuit of excellence in education—and that 
it must begin early. 

I am not calling for an alternative, but a 
complement, to the role of the family. For 
the school can do only so much. If the 
home completely fails the child, the child 
is going to fail the home, the school and 
society. 

It is essential, then, that we enlist the 
efforts of parents in this great venture. For 
example, I would like to see mothers em- 
ployed as assistants in nursery schools. It 
would not only leave teachers more time to 
do what they are trained to do, but I believe 
the mothers would be more effective at home 
as a result of the experiences, 

I believe we will all benefit—the child, the 
family, the school, the nation—if we make 
early schooling a part of the excitement of 
every childhood. The question is no 1 
whether we will make this commitment but 
when; the proposition is not if but how. 

So let us begin for time now lost can never 
be regained by the new generation. 

Lincoln said “The dogmas of the past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. As our 
cause is new so we must think anew and act 
anew.” 

As educators as administrators as legisla- 
tors let us now so act, 

Thank you. 


SUPPORT FOR BILL PROVIDING 
LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 6 of this year together with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], I of- 
fered an amendment to the bill, S. 355, 
which would have given to the Select 
Committee on Small Business to the 
Senate legislative authority; that is, the 
authority to receive and report to the 
floor bills and resolutions. 

That amendment, which has been the 
substance of what is known as Senate 
Resolution 30 for the last three Con- 
gresses was unfortunately defeated by a 
vote of 58 to 27. 
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There is, however, support for this 
proposal throughout the country, and I 
hope that eventually it will receive ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

A wire which I received from Mr. 
George Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business indicates the support which 
that organization has for this proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
contents of that telegram and also a 
column from the New York Times of 
February 7 relating to this amendment 
might be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and column were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. WINSTON PROUTY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your consistent fight 
to bring about long overdue legislative relief 
for the small businessmen in this nation. I 
am referring to your Resolution, S. Res. 30, 
that would give legislative authority to the 
present Senate Small Business Committee. 
You hit the nail on the head in the debate 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday in sup- 
port of your resolution when you said, “The 
corporate giants are forcing the nation’s 
small businessmen to the wall at a con- 
stantly accelerated rate. If these small en- 
terprises are not permitted to grow and pros- 
per, the nation will suffer an irreparable 
loss in job opportunities and economic 
growth.” Almost daily we are witnessing 
that trend in the small business structure 
nationwide. It is our hope and trust that 
the Congress will recognize this serious situ- 
ation which is facing small business before 
small business is eventually eliminated in 
the free enterprise system. You are privi- 
leged to make known the contents of this 
wire to your colleagues. 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National 
Federation of Independent Business. 


SENATE DEFEATS COMMITTEE PLAN—REJECTS 
A STRONGER ROLE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
PANEL 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 6.—The Senate defeated 
today, 58 to 27, an attempt to permit its Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business to send 
legislation to the floor for action, as do regu- 
lar and standing committees. 

Senator Winston L. Prouty, Republican of 
Vermont who offered the proposal, said that 
it had the support of many small business- 
men, ; 

Under current rules, the committee may 
only investigate matters, hold hearings and 
make recommendations on proposals affect- 
ing small business. 

Mr. Prouty offered his plan as an amend- 
ment to the Congressional reorganization 
bill now being debated by the Senate. 

The proposal was killed on a tabling mo- 
tion by Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, Demo- 
crat of Oklahoma, chief sponsor of the re- 
organization bill. Mr. Monroney contended 
that the needs of small business were now 
fully considered in the Senate Banking and 
Finance Committees. 

Mr. Prouty replied, “The corporate giants 
are forcing the nation’s small businessmen 
to the wall at a constantly accelerated rate. 
If these small enterprises are not permitted 
to grow and prosper, the nation will suffer 
an irreparable loss in job opportunities and 
economic growth.” 

The Senate debated the reorganization 
bill today for the eighth day with no end in 
sight. About 70 amendments have been 
filed. 


MORE AMENDMENTS BEATEN 
The Senate defeated by voice vote eight 
additional amendments by Senator Joseph 
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S. Clark, Democrat of Pennsylvania, designed 
to reform or recodify the Senate’s floor pro- 
cedures. Only Mr. Clark voted for the 
changes; in each, four to seven senators 
voted no. Clark’s proposals included: 

Explicit recognition of the right of the 
majority and minority leaders to have prece- 
dence in being recognized to speak. This is 
the practice now but is not in the rules. 

Rewriting of the point-of-orders rule to 
make it clear that a Senator can be inter- 
rupted for raising of such a point in certain 
circumstances. 

Elimination of the right of an individual 
Senator to call for a quorum unless he is 
willing to have a vote on the pending ques- 
tion once the quorum is obtained. 

Also defeated was a provision limiting de- 
bate on points of order to one hour. 


DEATH OF VICTOR JOHNSTON 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I rise 
at this time to bring to the Senate the 
unfortunate news of the passing of a 
man well known to many of us, who 
served the Republican side and the Re- 
publican senatorial committee for many 
years, Mr. Victor Johnston. 

Vie suffered a heart attack last Sunday 
and, unfortunately, passed away last 
night. Funeral arrangements are being 
made. The funeral will be held in 
Washington. 

Senators may feel free to call my office. 
We will have all information as quickly 
as arrangements can be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
joins in expressing regret. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Chair. 


EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE 
FOR INDIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 73, House Joint Resolution 267. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
Joint resolution (H.J. Res. 267) to sup- 
port emergency food assistance to India, 
which was reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment, on page 3, line 4, after the 
word should“, to insert a comma and 
“subject to the requirement of section 
401 of Public Law 480 with respect to the 
availability of the commodity at the time 
of exportation,”. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, concern- 
ing the amendment, the House added an 
amendment to its original joint resolu- 
tion. The original joint resolution ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that to 
avoid price-depressing uncertainty, the 
administration, in carrying out the pro- 
gram, should make announcements of 
intention, purchases, and shipments on 
schedules and under circumstances de- 
signed to strengthen farm market prices 
to the maximum extent possible. Since 
the joint resolution in no way changes 
existing law, any such announcement 
would necessarily be subject to the re- 
quirement of section 401 of Public Law 
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480 regarding the availability of the 
commodity at the time of exportation. 

The amendment referred to makes it 
clear that its adoption is subject to that 
understanding. 

EXPLANATION OF THE JOINT RESOLUTION 

Mr. President, the purpose of the joint 
resolution is to put both the legislative 
branch and the executive branch of our 
Government on record on the subject of 
food aid to India. It sets forth a recom- 
mendation that our Government provide, 
in calendar year 1967, $25 million of 
emergency food relief for distribution 
by CARE and other American voluntary 
agencies under title II of Public Law 480, 
as amended, and not to exceed 3 million 
tons of food grain, at an estimated cost 
of $190 million, also under title II. This 
3 million tons would be in addition to 3.6 
million tons already furnished or in 
process of being furnished so far this 
year under the policy established by the 
India food aid resolution approved April 
19, 1966. 

Under the guidelines of this resolution, 
it will be seen that we would be on rec- 
ord in support of furnishing up to 6.6 
million tons of food grains to India dur- 
ing calendar year 1967. This would be 
considerably less than the 8 million tons 
furnished during calendar year 1966, and 
it could represent approximately two- 
thirds of the 10 million tons estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture to be 
required by India from outside sources 
this calendar year. However, from 
roughly mid-May on, the 3 million tons 
recommended in this resolution would 
amount to only 50 percent of the esti- 
mated requirements for outside food aid. 

The point should be made that the 
bulk of food aid to India will continue to 
be furnished by the United States until 
May; but thereafter we propose that 
Congress endorse a policy of the Presi- 
dent that the United States furnish one 
half, with the Government of India hav- 
ing to look to the rest of the countries 
of the world for the other half. This 
other half could be contributed by other 
countries in the form of food grains 
themselves, in the form of cash to enable 
India to buy food grains in world mar- 
kets, or, possibly, in the form of fertiliz- 
ers and seed—which are only one crop 
period removed from food grains. 

I believe the mid-May time for mov- 
ing to a 50-50 sharing of food aid is a 
reasonable one. To do so sooner might 
well cause a break in the pipeline of food 
aid, which would mean hardship to many 
people. It would be very difficult for the 
Government of India to work out ar- 
rangements with other countries so that 
their deliveries would come in before 
mid-May in order to keep the pipeline 
filled. And time is needed for other 
countries, including those forming an 
India food aid consortium, to work out 
their program. 

On the other hand, it is believed that 
the time is at hand for the United States 
to reduce its food aid to a 50-50 basis. 
No longer do we have the reserve stocks 
available todo more. And with the 
tragedy of a terribly costly war on our 
hands, the people of the United States 
cannot at the same time continue to do 
for others as much as they could do 
otherwise. Many other nations are not 
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sharing in the cost of this war, and it 
is only right for them to shoulder their 
share of the food problem which drought 
has visited upon the people of India. 

You may note that the resolution is 
couched in terms of a self-help approach 
on the part of India in achieving food 
self-sufficiency, under terms and condi- 
tions set forth in the 1966 Food for Peace 
Act. It should not be implied from this 
that India is not making great strides in 
agricultural production. While it is true 
that there was an unfortunate delay in 
assigning priorities to agricultural pro- 
duction from her limited resources, India 
has finally done so. Needed policy 
changes have been made to encourage 
outside capital investment in fertilizer 
plants. Great emphasis is being placed 
on family planning clinics throughout 
the nation, with a view to moving toward 
a balance between population and food 
resources. The tragedy of two successive 
droughts in several parts of the country 
has caused a temporary crisis. Food aid 
is needed to enable a large democratic 
country, moving along the right road, to 
continue its progress and to prevent 
hunger, malnutrition, and possible star- 
vation to millions of people. We should 
join with other nations in helping to 
meet this need. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a table 
from the committee report, bearing on 
this subject. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Calendar year 1967: Million tons 

Food grain requirement to prevent 

famine in India as determined by 
World Bank, United States, and 


U.S. interim allocation pursuant to 
President's message of Feb. 2, 1967 2.0 

U.S. proposed addition to be appro- 
priately matched by other coun- 
tries pursuant to H.J. Res. 267, up 


Additional food grain aid from other 


countries pledged to date: 
TTT 18 
. ¶—A——A 15 
iT SN eins ek asad ANE ares 20 
Commercial purchases by India — 20 


y 
Expected additional contribution by 
other countries to multilateral 


Other countries and Indian 
commercial purchases sub- 
T0 3. 40 


Summary: 
Total proposed U.S. supply, up to- 6.6 
Total other country supply 3.4 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I move 
adoption of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGOVERN. This resolution re- 
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quested by the administration does not 
call for additional authority. It is a 
resolution of limitation—not of increased 
authorization. The Food for Peace Act 
of 1966 provides considerably more au- 
thorization for food assistance than is 
envisioned in the pending resolution. 

The proposed resolution seeks to place 
certain limits on our food assistance to 
India in 1967 to accomplish two pur- 
poses: first, to bring about a greater 
effort by other nations to match U.S. 
food contributions to India; and second, 
to encourage greater efforts by the In- 
dian Government and her people to in- 
crease their capacity to feed themselves. 

Those are worthwhile objectives. I 
have been concerned, however, that the 
resolution might have the effect of paint- 
ing us into a corner so that we would be 
unable to meet additional Indian food 
needs if present estimates are in error. 

I have been assured, however, by Under 
Secretary of State Rostow and Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman that there is 
enough leeway in the resolution and in 
the administration’s position so that we 
can meet unforeseen food needs in India 
should the present estimates be in error. 
On the basis of these firm assurances by 
top-ranking administration officials, I 
have decided not to oppose the resolution. 

Mr.MONDALE. Mr. President, I fully 
support this resolution declaring our 
support for continuation of food assist- 
ance to the famine-stricken people of 
India. 

We have decided in the past that an 
attack on the specter of starvation— 
through sharing our agricultural abun- 
dance—is a matter of high national 
policy. This resolution continues that 
policy and reaffirms it. 

The resolution also clarifies the cor- 
nerstone of our policy on food assist- 
ance to agriculturally underdeveloped 
nations. That cornerstone is our em- 
phasis and insistence upon self-help and 
the development of self-sufficiency in 
those countries where population growth 
is outstripping food production. 

We do insist on self-help because we 
know that in the long run the United 
States cannot feed the world alone. But 
until agricultural sufficiency is reached 
in India and other nations, we cannot 
and will not hoard our grain while those 
peoples starve. 

One aspect of the resolution does raise 
problems, however. On its face it gives 
every appearance of limiting U.S. food 
aid to India to a maximum of 3 million 
additional tons of grain and only if 
matched by other nations. 

I fully support our Government's de- 
sire to maintain a strong negotiating 
position in seeking to bring other na- 
tions into the war against hunger. The 
United States should not bear the bur- 
den alone. Others who can must also 
help. 

But if our efforts to find additional 
food aid from other countries end in 
failure, and if the Indian famine con- 
tinues, this resolution must not stand as 
a barrier to further US. assistance. 
During the hearings in the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, we received assur- 
ances that this resolution was flexible 
enough to permit us to feed those who 
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an starving, despite what others might 
0. 
I have received additional assurances, 
as has Senator McGovern, that our Gov- 
ernment will not deny food aid to those 
who need it because of this resolution. 
With those assurances, I do intend to 
vote for the resolution as our committee 
has reported it. 

We have asked our farmers to provide 
us the food in the war against hunger. 
I have said in the past, and say again, 
that we must pay them a decent and ade- 
quate return for the food produced for 
these donational programs. Our food 
aid programs cost money, and the cost 
must fall equally on all of us—not more 
heavily on the farmer. If this is truly 
a national policy, we cannot ask the 
3 to carry the greatest share of the 
load. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in my opinion, we are engaged here in an 
extremely healthful exercise of critical 
examination. 

There is an old saying that “Charity 
sees the need, not the cause,” and I might 
accept this saying if we were talking 
about aid to India as a once-only-and- 
done-with-it proposition. But India 
will need a helping hand, from us and 
many others, for a long time to come. 
And it is both appropriate and necessary 
that we become thoroughly familiar with 
both the need and the cause. Only this 
way can our assistance be fully effective. 

From my own examination of India’s 
need and the cause of her need, I have 
concluded that it is imperative that we 
continue for some time to provide food 
assistance in substantial amounts— 
though here I equally support the 
thought that India must do much more 
to improve her ability to feed herself and 
other developed countries must join with 
us, much more than they have done, in 
lending a hand. 

I support the joint resolution and I 
hope my colleagues will see 
fit to do so, too. 

I call attention to an excellent edi- 
torial on the subject of “Wheat for India” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on March 11. It summarizes the views 
held by many of us, and I would like to 
quote these two paragraphs which I think 
closely relate to our discussions today: 


The joint resolution which sailed through 
the House on last Thursday by an over- 
whelming 310-to-63 vote, is an admirable 
compromise, all things considered. It calls 
for a United States contribution of an addi- 
tional 3 million tons of wheat on top of the 
3.6 million tons this country has already fur- 
nished for the current year, and ties this new 
shipment to an equivalent 3 million ton con- 
tribution from other donors. This effort to 
encourage others to help meet India’s 
needs—and to encourage India to get busy 
soliciting this help—makes good sense. This 
country can’t hope to go on supplying a 
major portion of India’s food needs indef- 
initely, without artificially expanding sur- 
plus production far beyond present levels. 
Others, including the Russians as well as the 
French and the Canadians, must get the habit 
of pitching in more heavily. 

“While the resolution is reasonably strict 
on this count, this will not exclude an Ad- 
ministration request for further shipments if 
India’s food crisis worsens—and any addi- 
tional American contribution would not be 
subject to the 50-50 ratio between our help 
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and that of other countries. It is to be hoped 
that the Senate will follow the example of 
the House in combining firmness with a 
measure of flexibility. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of 
March 11, 1967, be printed in the REcorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEAT For INDIA 

With just a little less largeness of spirit 
all around, the Administration's wheat-for- 
India legislation could have been badly 
mauled in the House of Representatives. 
Conservative elements were insistent on a 
hard line towards other potential donors, 
even at some risk that sufficient grain might 
not be forthcoming from this country to 
help fill an expected demand in India for at 
least 10 million tons of imported food grain 
this year. The liberals were just as con- 
cerned that no strings be attached which 
might inhibit this country from doing what- 
ever might be needed to head off the threat 
of widespread famine. 

The joint resolution which sailed through 
the House on last Thursday by an over- 
whelming 310-to-63 vote, is an admirable 
compromise, all things considered. It calls 
for a United States contribution of an ad- 
ditional 3 million tons of wheat on top of 
the 3.6 million tons this country has already 
furnished for the current year, and ties this 
new shipment to an equivalent 3 million ton 
contribution from other donors. This effort 
to encourage others to help meet India’s 
needs—and to encourage India to get busy 
soliciting this help—makes good sense. This 
country can’t hope to go on supplying a 
major portion of India’s food needs indefi- 
nitely, without artificially expanding surplus 
production far beyond present levels. 
Others, including the Russians as well as the 
French and the Canadians, must get the 
habit of pitching in more heavily. 

While the resolution is reasonably strict 
on this count, this will not exclude an Ad- 
ministration request for further shipments 
if India’s food crisis worsens—and any ad- 
ditional American contribution would not 
be subject to the 50-50 ratio between our 
help and that of other countries. It is to 
be hoped that the Senate will follow the 
example of the House in combining firmness 
with a measure of flexibility. 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, there 
is no doubt in my mind, and I am sure 
there is little doubt in the minds of my 
colleagues, that India is in critical need 
of our food aid. And I see great merit 
in the reasons—economic, political, and 
humanitarian—that have been advanced 
here for our assuring food aid to the Re- 
public of India. 

But in the same way that I would 
expect a neighbor to whom I had given 
a helping hand to take advantage of that 
help and improve his condition, I would 
expect India to take advantage of this 
food aid and attempt to solve her food 
production problems so that she may 
move toward becoming self-sustaining. 
I believe that India with her critical 
food problems will do this. 

I support fully the proposed allocation 
of food to India. Partly stimulating my 
support is a recent commitment by the 
Government of India to give high 
priority to planning for food self-suf- 
ficiency. I am happy to list the major 
agriculture targets of the Indian Gov- 
ernment for 1967-68: 
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First. A 4-billion-rupee—$533 mil- 
lion—investment in agriculture; 

Second. Fertilizer production of 535,- 
000 nutrient tons of nitrogen, 150,000 
tons of phosphate; 

Third. Fertilizer imports of 850,000 
nutrient tons of nitrogen; 350,000 tons 
of phosphate, and 300,000 tons of 
potassium; 

Fourth. A total of 15 million acres 
under new varieties of seed; 

Fifth. One hundred and twenty-five 
million acres sprayed for crop protection; 

Sixth. Increase of 3 million acres in 
minor irrigation and concentration on 
use of irrigation for intensive production; 

Seventh. An increase of 1 billion 
rupees—$133 million—in Government 
rural credit; and 

Eighth. Increase of total commodity 
storage capacity by 1.35 million tons. 

The Indian Government also plans to 
make a timely announcement of price 
support levels to encourage greater pro- 
duction; increase end-of-year govern- 
ment grain stocks through price sup- 
ports; develop a national food distribu- 
tion policy; and accelerate domestic 
production capacity for fertilizer and 
other agricultural inputs. 

Mr. President, these are as yet plans. 
But they are plans which I believe can 
be carried out. They are plans which 
must be carried out if India expects to 
improve its food production after food- 
for-aid from developed nations such as 
the United States becomes scarce. 

With present crop yields measured 
against the current population explosion, 
the increasing scarcity of food in the 
future seems to me a very real, however 
frightening, possibility. 

I have spent some time in India. It is 
one of the few countries in the world 
which not only has established demo- 
cratic institutions, but which practices 
democracy. In a country of a half bil- 
lion people, the pressures on its borders 
require India to spend far too much for 
defense. With all the demands on its re- 
sources to progress economically and so- 
cially, its capacity to increase food pro- 
duction rapidly is limited. As a result, 
millions of its people are undernourished 
and in times of drought or flood thou- 
sands perish. 

This resolution is founded on the pur- 
pose to assist India in time to become 
self-sufficient in food production. But 
immediately it carries also a high 
humanitarian purpose. 

A REALISTIC POLICY ON INDIA 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, if I 
thought that food aid to India were to 
turn into an exercise in perpetual mo- 
tion, I could not in good conscience sup- 
port the joint resolution. But I do not 
think this need be or will be the case. 

I believe that India is moving ahead. 
I believe that India can eventually be- 
come a self-supporting Nation. If we 
refused to lend a hand, India could not 
make it. But as we do extend our assist- 
ance, I think India can puil through. 

In saying this, I want to make it clear 
that I am not suggesting that we open 
the door of every American granary on 
behalf of India. This is a case where it is 
necessary that we extend our food aid on 
a measured basis and with some specific 
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qualifications attached—including more 
self-help by India itself and more help 
from the outside by the other developed 
countries. The President, in my opinion, 
is acting wisely in insisting on these 
qualifications. 

I wish to lend my own support to the 
joint resolution on food aid to India, and 
I hope that my distinguished colleagues 
will see fit to join with me. 

HOPE FOR STABILITY IN INDIA 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, as we 
consider the joint resolution on support 
for India food aid, there is a certain 
amount of reassurance in the fact that 
the Congress Party won, even though by 
a slim margin, in the recent elections and 
in the fact that Mrs. Indira Gandhi will 
stay on as Prime Minister. 

While we have sometimes wondered 
whether Mrs. Gandhi was not using too 
much of a velvet glove, at the same time 
we have known her to be intelligent, 
keenly aware of India’s problems, and 
seriously devoted to solving them. As an 
Indian politician, she has had to be highly 
discreet in revealing any special friend- 
ship toward the United States—but we 
have suspected that behind the nation- 
alistic image she projects there is a 
genuine feeling of warmth and friend- 
ship toward the West. 

There seems to be general approval in 
the United States of the way the elections 
have turned out. The Washington Post 
on March 14 commented: 

The re-election of Indira Gandhi as Prime 
Minister is a mark of the continued vitality 
of democracy in India. . . . India’s political 
fabric has been strong enough to hold to- 
gether during a period of savage economic 
and social difficulties, and during a period of 
vigorous politicking too. 

Mrs, Gandhi demonstrated considerable 
skill and verve in rescuing her own position 
from the debris of the elections. But to the 
extent that the country’s prospects hinge on 
the demonstrated political strength of its 
leadership, the outlook is unsure. India’s 
difficulties have yet to induce an appro- 
priate spirit of crisis unity. Mrs. Gandhi 
will need the active support of all Indians, 
and of all of India's foreign friends, in the 
five years ahead. 


American food aid to India is, of 
course, a gamble—but it is a gamble we 
must take. If India can win her fight 
against poverty and hunger, we will be 
rewarded many times over in many ways 
for our investment. But if India does not 
win, and particularly if she should fail to 
win because her friends did not help 
enough, it will go down in history as one 
of civilization’s greatest tragedies. 

The recent elections have given me 
renewed hope for stability and progress 
in India. I urge that we endorse the 
President’s program for India food aid by 
giving our strong support to the joint 
resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial be printed in 
the Rzcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrs. GANDHI WINS 

The re-election of Indira Gandhi as Prime 
Minister is a mark of the continued vitality 
of democracy in India. Next to the current 
convulsions in Peking, the order and con- 
sensus evident in New Delhi are particularly 
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impressive. India’s political fabric has been 
strong enough to hold together during a peri- 
od of savage economic and social difficulties, 
and during a period of vigorous politicking 
too. That a number of heretofore sacrosanct 
politicians received a come-uppance at the 
hands of voters can hardly please those poli- 
ticians. But it suggests a new and mature 
disposition among the electorate to demand 
high performance from its elected officials, 
regardless of who they are. 

Mrs. Gandhi's position, as she begins a new 
five-year term, is, nonetheless, unenviable. 
Her Congress Party lost a hundred seats in 
Parliament. A formidable number of min- 
isters and party leaders failed of re-election. 
Congress lost its majorities in seven of the 
15 states it previously controlled. It re- 
mains to be seen if Mrs. Gandhi's leading 
political rival, the 72-year-old Morarji Desai, 
will be entirely helpful and cooperative in his 
new post as Deputy Prime Minister, 

Mrs. Gandhi demonstrated considerable 
skill and verve in rescuing her own position 
from the debris of the elections. But to the 
extent that the country's prospects hinge on 
the demonstrated political strength of its 
leadership, the outlook is unsure. India’s 
difficulties have yet to induce an appropriate 
spirit of crisis unity. Mrs. Gandhi will need 
the active support of all Indians, and of all of 
India’s foreign friends, in the five years 
ahead. 

AMERICA HOPES TO AID INDIA SOLVE ITS FOOD 
CRISIS—PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND SECRETARY 
FREEMAN REALISTIC IN TREATMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROBLEM 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 

support the India food aid resolution. 

This measure is true to the American 

tradition—the tradition of helping a 

neighbor who finds himself in trouble 

through no real fault of his own and who 
is striving to solve his problems. 

India is in trouble. With our good 
neighbor tradition, we cannot turn deaf 
ears to her appeal for help. 

Despite the frustrations of successive 
droughts, India’s continued determina- 
tion to help herself is evident to the ad- 
ministration and to the Members of Con- 
gress. 

An editorial in the March 2 issue of 
‘the Baltimore, Md., Sun carried the fol- 
lowing comment on this point: 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman points 
out that Indian public investment in agri- 
culture in the new five-year plan is to be 
doubled, with allocations in this fiscal year 
up by 43 percent. Our purpose as well as 
India’s, Mr. Freeman says, is to speed the 
time when massive outside help will no 
longer be necessary. 


India is striving to extricate herself 
from the current food crisis, but she 
needs help. 

When an individual is confronted with 
a sudden deprivation emergency, he has 
two options: he can mortgage his future 
by buying what he needs to meet the 
emergency with funds he cannot afford 
to spend; or he can turn to his neighbors 
for aid in the crisis. Countries beset by 
unforeseen emergencies are much like 
individuals. They, too, may have only 
two options. 

The Baltimore Sun editorial examined 
the first of those options: 

One of the conditions (for U.S. assistance) 
iu that India make every effort to increase 
the efficiency and volume of its own agricul- 
tural production. On his point, Eugene V. 
Rostow, Under Secretary of State for po- 
litical affairs, tells the House Agricultural 
Committee that dramatic steps have been 
taken, only to be “masked” by the temporary 
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misfortune of two successive years of severe 
draught. Nobody would be helped, Mr. Ros- 
tow says, if the Indian Government were 
forced, because of the drought, to spend its 
scarce foreign exchange resources for emer- 
gency food and therefore to postpone agri- 
cultural and economic development already 
programmed. 


Our investment in the future of India's 
agricultural and economic development 
is so substantial that it is not reasonable 
to abandon that investment now. 

The Sun editorial noted this commit- 
ment: 


From the American point of view the large 
fact is that, when we look at Asia as a whole, 
we have an important stake in the fate of 
the Indian democracy, whose success depends 
on the attainment of economic viability. 
For humanitarian reasons, in the present 
season of distress, we are acting toward India 
as we should act. For reasons of long-range 
policy, we must support the Indian striving 
toward self-sufficiency. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution, as amended. 

The joint resolution, as amended (H.J. 
Res. 267), was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
approves the participation of the United 
States in cooperation with other countries 
and with multilateral organizations, includ- 
ing the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
others, in urgent international efforts de- 
signed to— 

(a) develop a comprehensive self-help ap- 
proach to the war on hunger based on a 
fair sharing of the burden among the na- 
tions of the world; 

(b) encourage and assist the Government 
of India in achieving food self-sufficiency; 
and 

(c) help meet India’s critical food and nu- 
tritional needs by making available agricul- 
tural commodities or other resources needed 
for food procurement or production. 

Because uncertainty in connection with 
Public Law 480 transactions tends to depress 
market prices, it is the sense of Congress 
that, in carrying out this Aid to India pro- 
gram, the Administration should, subject to 
the requirement of section 401 of Public Law 
480 with respect to the availability of the 
commodity at the time of exportation, make 
announcements of intention, purchases and 
shipments of commodities on schedules and 
under circumstances which will protect and 
strengthen farm market prices to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. 

The Congress endorses the President's pol- 
icy of equal participation on the part of the 
United States with all other nations, under 
terms and conditions set forth in Public Law 
480, as amended, in assisting the Government 
of India to meet these needs. 

Further, the Congress recommends, on the 
basis of estimates now available, that the 
United States provide an additional amount 
of food grain not to exceed three million tons 
at an estimated cost of $190,000,000 as the 
United States share toward meeting the In- 
dia food deficit, provided it is appropriately 
matched, and specifically extends its support 
to the allocation of approximately $190,- 
000,000 of funds available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in calendar year 1967 
which will be required to accomplish this 
purpose. 
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The Congress further recommends that the 
President provide an additional $25,000,000 
of emergency food relief for distribution by 
CARE and other American voluntary agen- 
cies, 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(At this point, Mr. Byrp of Virginia 
took the chair as Presiding Officer.) 


INVESTMENT CREDIT, YES; SUR- 
TAX, NO—BUT LET US PLAY FAIR 
WITH CONSUMERS, TOO 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
ordered reported, and the House is ex- 
pected to pass at any time now, H.R. 6950, 
a bill to restore the 7-percent investment 
tax credit and accelerated depreciation 
requested by the President on March 9. 
This indeed is welcome news and I con- 
cur in the need for the reinstatement of 
both incentives, particularly since sev- 
eral of my colleagues and myself have 
contended before their suspension that 
to eliminate them would increase the 
softness of those sectors of the economy 
which were even then slowing down. 

The reinstatement of these incentives, 
as recommended by the administration, 
should make obvious the fact that their 
suspension was certainly not a revenue 
Measure nor even a needed imposition 
of fiscal restraint. Secretary of the 
Treasury Fowler, in his statement before 
the House committee, states that the 
demand for capital goods remains at a 
point of “healthy buoyancy” and is not 
now indicative of the excessive, threat- 
ening, boom conditions that prevailed 
last summer.” 

Mr. President, I maintain, as I did in 
my August 19, 1966, speech, that the 
economy did not then need a suspension 
of these business incentives, that the ex- 
isting conditions did not constitute a 
threatening “boom,” and that any action 
to suspend the credits would harm the 
smaller businessman while not affecting 
substantially the industrial giants. Then 
leaders in industry, despite expensive in- 
terest rates and no tax credit, continued 
on their planned path of expansion, well 
aware that their 14- or 15-percent net 
return on investment makes the payment 
of a higher interest rate relatively in- 
consequential to them, that removal of 
the tax credit was bothersome but cer- 
tainly not fatal to their expansion of 
productive capacity. The rush of money 
to banks for certificates of deposit and 
the record high-interest rates created a 
severe depression in the housing industry 
as funds available to the prospective 
homeowner were siphoned from savings 
and loan associations. 

Who had all the money, Mr. President? 
The industries that were supposed to be 
cutting back as a result of the suspension 
of the tax credit and accelerated depre- 
ciation. Those who were were 
those least able to afford it. There was 
indeed a slowing down of net capital in- 
vestment, though their aggregate may be 
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of smaller economic import than the in- 
dustrial giants. The bellwethers of the 
economy were already slowing down well 
before the administration’s recom- 
mended suspension of the investment 
credit and depreciation scale. 

In my August 19 Senate statement “A 
New Strategy for the U.S. Economy,” I 
said: 

In very simple and precise terms, the an- 
swer to specific shortages and strains is not 
to deflate demand throughout the economy— 
and defeat inflation by creating recession— 
but rather to increase the supply of the 
specific type of commodity or of manpower 
for which there is excess demand. The de- 
flationary meat-ax is not the answer. 


Surely it was ironic, Mr. President, to 
attempt to slow a rise in prices brought 
on by insufficient supply by further cur- 
tailing supply through suspending in- 
centives which would increase it. The 
result was, predictably, to prevent indus- 
try from expanding to meet demand at 
prices that are not inflationary. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmirE], chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, was one who joined 
me last year in opposing the suspension. 
Our views were supported by economic 
analyses and forecasts by highly repu- 
table economists representing sound 
forums of economic and business expres- 
sion. Secretary Fowler acknowledged 
that there would be a lag of a year or 
more, since the credit can be claimed 
only on completion of the investment 
project. Unless one has a distortion- 
free crystal ball, a suspension as a tool 
supposed to have a timely and expedient 
effect cannot but carry its own seeds of 
failure, particularly if the restoration of 
credit should be made retroactive to the 
date of the suspension as some have 
suggested. 

I understand, Mr. President, the diffi- 
cult position of Secretary Fowler. A 
close analysis of his statements during 
the periods of, first, creating the incen- 
tives; second, suspending them; and 
now, third, restoring them, makes it ap- 
parent that he has been at times the un- 
willing spokesman for economic meas- 
ures of very dubious wisdom. It is un- 
fortunate that loyalty to the adminis- 
tration sometimes requires its officers to 
give lipservice to politically inspired 
economic mismeasures. To buy easier 
credit from the Fed by inaugurating an 
investment credit suspension only to soon 
take it back is both bad economics and 
bad politics. We ought not to be sub- 
jected to the inconsistencies of unset- 
tling economic legerdemain. 

In short, Mr. President, this economi- 
cally unwarranted suspension should be 
terminated as soon as feasible. The eco- 
nomic indicators, of which the adminis- 
tration has now taken notice, are cer- 
tainly clear and compelling reasons for 
the recommended restoration. But they 
are also compelling evidence, it would 
logically seem, for not enacting a sur- 
tax that would have a further negative 
effect on the economy, 

For practically all of the economic in- 
dicators, Mr. President, show and have 
shown for some time a slowing trend: 
GNP growth rate, housing, auto sales, 
capital investment, and employment fig- 
ures, for example. While personal in- 
come has increased since last summer, 
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this rate, to, is expected to slow down 
and stabilize in the months immediately 
ahead. 

Mr. President, there is no more wis- 
dom in a tax increase now than there 
was earlier for a suspension of the in- 
vestment credit and accelerated depre- 
ciation. A deficit—which could be as 
high as $2 billion if there is trouble sell- 
ing participation certificates and if there 
is no tax increase—could closely mirror 
the escalation of the war in Vietnam. 
Since this is a result of administration 
foreign policy, the administration should 
bear the onus of responsibility in a can- 
did manner and place the burden can- 
didly on Vietnam. Further, a tax in- 
crease which slows the economy could 
very well result in a net loss of revenues 
to the Treasury, rather than a gain, and 
thus increase rather than decrease the 
deficit. 

Mr. President, James Tobin, the dis- 
tinguished Sterling Professor of Econom- 
ics at Yale and former member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, has 
written an article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of January 8, 1967. In 
it Professor Tobin most eloquently ex- 
plains the seemingly obvious implica- 
tions of the present economic slowdown. 
He points out that a tax increase might 
trigger our first wartime recession. I 
ask unanimous consent that Professor 
Tobin’s article be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Pro- 
fessor Tobin on February 16, in his state- 
ment to the Joint Economic Committee, 
again expressed his view that a tax in- 
crease is not needed. Indeed, he foresees 
a possible need for a tax cut. There he 
said: 

I conclude that in spite of the anticipated 
growth of Federal expenditures, including 
the proposed improvements of social security 
benefits, the restraints of current taxes and 
monetary policies taken together, are likely 
to be severe, Therefore, I do not now see 
a case for the proposed 6% surcharge. In- 
deed, I can well imagine that in the course 
of the year it will prove desirable to restore 
the investment tax credit ahead of schedule. 


I might point out that this statement 
by Professor Tobin on February 16 was 
less than a month before his prediction 
came true. I continue to quote from his 
statement before the Joint Economic 
Committee on February 16: 

If Federal expenditures are cut below the 
budget, or if social security benefits are in- 
creased less or later than proposed, then 
stabilization considerations suggest that 
taxes should be reduced, 


I completely agree with that point of 
view. The bill for restoration of the 7- 
percent credit, as it is being recom- 
mended from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in effect rescinds a tax increase 
and therefore is equivalent to providing 
a tax cut to business. Yet it is the busi- 
ness sector of the economy which is con- 
tributing higher profits than ever to the 
economic picture. Not that I am raising 
objections on this point. 

I want it to be clearly understood that 
I favor the restoration. But it does leave 
us with a situation in which the need 
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is for stemming possible recessing 
through supporting consumer spending 
as well as the quantities of production 
which can keep supply sufficiently high 
to restrain prices. 

Let me make it clear at this point 
that the difficulty today in automobile 
sales is not that we do not have sufficient 
capacity to produce automobiles to sell 
to the public. The problem is that pur- 
chases are not forthcoming. Not 
enough people are willing to spend the 
money to pay for automobiles. In other 
words, there is a shortage of demand, 
not a shortage of supply. 

Therefore, it is my conclusion that in 
order to maintain equity, we should con- 
sider not only rejecting the surtax pro- 
posal, but also providing equal treat- 
ment for the individual taxpayer. In 
other words, to repeal the investment 
credit suspension, yes; to increase taxes 
by a 6-percent surtax, no. Let us play 
fair with the consumers, too. I may well 
have more to say on this point later, 
either in the Senate or in the Commit- 
tee on Finance as we consider the 
measure. 

It is my understanding that the cal- 
culations of the Treasury before passage 
of the suspension were that the 7-per- 
cent credit would reduce corporate tax 
obligations by $1,805 million in the 4 
fiscal years 1967-70. On the same basis 
as before, if the recommendations of the 
Committee on Ways and Means become 
the law, allowing the credit on any eligi- 
ble items acquired after March 10, the 
estimate for the 4 fiscal years is $1,655 
million. This means that the measure, 
during its period of operation, has re- 
sulted in a difference to the Treasury of 
some $150 million. I am happy that 
the penalty upon business in monetary 
terms is no greater, although I am sure 
it has been very costly in terms of the 
disruption of plans and perhaps the 
need for their reactivation now. 

But if the recommendations being 
made are adopted, there will also be a 
reversion to the rate originally suggested 
when the tax credit was adopted. At 
that time, the proposal was that the 
credit should apply unconditionally on 
the first $25,000 of tax and on 50 percent 
of the tax liability above that amount. 
However, as enacted, the 50 percent be- 
came 25 percent. Now, if the eligible 
amount is revised upward as the Ways 
and Means Committee is suggesting, in- 
stead of the $1,655 million estimated 4- 
year Treasury cost, the figure will be- 
come $1,860 million. This—and I ap- 
prove of it—means that in the course 
of time such an arrangement will give 
a tax benefit amounting to $205 million 
over and above the original calculations 
as to effect anticipated before the sus- 
pension. This will, on balance, offset 
the $150 million lost in the suspension 
period and add a net gain of $55 million 
in the fiscal years 1967-70 period. 

Thus, with beneficiaries of the 7-per- 
cent credit as restored gaining to the 
extent of $1.86 billion in the years 
through 1970, for the sake of equity and 
as a balancing measure in the economy, 
I believe we should consider the possi- 
bility of providing an equivalent individ- 
ual income tax cut rather than moving 
to a surtax. Less than $2 billion spread 
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over a 4-year period is only about a $500 
million annual sum. Yet it would be a 
substantial indication that the individual 
will get equivalent treatment with cor- 
porations, at least in this one respect. 

Mr. President, the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit is not the only tax bene- 
fit which has been given and subse- 
quently taken away. We did precisely 
the same thing in the matter of excise 
taxes on telephones and on automobiles. 

Some people may have a little diffi- 
culty in keeping up with just when the 
taxes are put on and taken off. This 
seems to be a way of life. We put ex- 
cise taxes on, and then take them off. 
We grant a suspension of the invest- 
ment credit, and then we take it off. 
It goes up and down, in and out, like 
a Yo-Yo. 

The excise tax on telephone service, 
local and long distance, was reduced by 
Congress in 1965 from 10 to 3 percent. 
The reduction took effect on January 1, 
1966. But at the request of the adminis- 
tration, we passed in early 1966 the Tax 
Adjustment Act, which restored the full 
amount of the telephone tax. So be- 
ginning on April 1, 1966, the 3 percent 
so briefly paid, for only 3 months, went 
back to 10 percent. The remainder of 
the gradual schedule of reduction was re- 
tained, however, so that that 10 percent 
is scheduled to drop back all the way to 
1 percent on April 1, 1968, and to be re- 
pealed entirely as of January 1, 1969. 

Much the same is true of the automo- 
bile manufacturers’ excise. The 10-per- 
cent tax previously in effect was cut to 
7 percent as of June 22, 1965. It was 
reduced to 6 percent as of January 1, 
1966, and then changed back to 7 percent 
again by the Tax Adjustment Act, effec- 
tive March 16, 1966. 

If anyone thinks people who are pay- 
ing taxes have difficulty following this 
little transition, and if anyone thinks 
he has difficulty in following my state- 
ment today, just think how difficult it is 
for the little taxpayer trying to ascertain 
what he is going to have to pay and how 
much he is going to have to account for. 
It is difficult for an individual to make 
decisions in that atmosphere, because 
one must have some idea of what is going 
to happen. 

The reduction schedule for the future 
remains the same, however—to 1% in 
one jump as of April 1, 1968, and to 
nothing, with complete elimination on 
January 1, 1969. 

Mr. President, I have suggested that 
equity for the small individual taxpayer 
could best be served if restoration of the 
-percent investment tax credit were to 
be accompanied by an equivalent tax 
break for nonbusiness taxes. 

Here are two situations which are 
quite parallel, except that they affect not 
the large business expansion investor but 
the average person—and certainly the 
average person universally is affected by 
the telephone tax and by the automobile 
excise tax. Like the off-again, on-again, 
off-again investment tax credit, these 
have been taken off, then restored; but, 
unlike the tax credit, there is no move to 
give the equivalent relief to the little man 
by making a comparable change in either 
telephone or automobile excise. 
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Let us look at the dollar sums involved. 
I have noted that the Treasury estimate 
of loss by the action proposed on the 
-percent credit, as compared with the 
present situation, is almost $2 billion in 
a 4-year period, or an average of about 
$500 million annually. Reduction of the 
10-percent telephone excise from 10- to 
the 3-percent level, which obtained for 
that short 3 months last year, would give 
the American taxpayer a saving of $98 
million for the remainder of 1967 fiscal 
year and $703 million for fiscal 1968. As 
I noted, reduction will be to 2 percent on 
January 1, 1968, anyway. I contend that 
to take this action now would have a 
further beneficial effect, in that it would 
gradualize the action, so that the impact 
will not be in a sudden and possibly more 
unbalancing economic surge of consumer 
buying power on that 1968 date. 

But perhaps even more appropriate, 
both for that reason—which involves a 
drop from 7 percent all the way to 2 per- 
cent in auto excises on April 1, 1968— 
and because of the present doldrums in 
the vast automobile industry, would be 
a reduction to the midpoint of 4 percent 
in the auto excise. Such a reduction 
would amount to a Treasury loss of $177 
million for the remainder of fiscal 1967 
and $513 million for fiscal 1968. 

Such a reduction would amount to a 
Treasury loss of about $177 million for 
the remainder of fiscal 1967, and $513 
million for fiscal 1968. 

It is worth recalling that in the pres- 
ent state of the economy one of the slow- 
est sectors of the economy is automo- 
bile sales. The auto industry, both in 
its primary and related activities, ac- 
counts for 30 percent of our Nation’s eco- 
nomic activity. Thus either of these two 
measures would do two things: provide 
for the small taxpayer equity with the in- 
dustrial sector by doing precisely the 
same thing we are doing in the invest- 
ment tax credit restoration, and it 
would—particularly if applied to the 
auto excise—give a needed lift to a most 
important area of the economy which is 
now suffering a cutback in employment 
and loss of sales. 

Mr. President, this is my thinking on 
the question of the bill which is expected 
to be reported to the Senate late this af- 
ternoon, or is certain to be passed by the 
House of Representatives today, and will 
be before us in the Finance Committee 
either on Friday of this week or not later 
than Monday of next week. It is my in- 
tention to offer, in the Committee on 
Finance, of which I am a member, an 
amendment or a series of amendments 
along the lines which I have discussed. 

Certainly, to sum up, it is advisable to 
restore the investment tax credit as we 
have been requested to do. By the same 
token, an enactment of a surtax is un- 
necessary and unwise, but fair treatment 
and the demands of the present economic 
situation dictate the desirability of cou- 
pling with this 7-percent investment tax 
credit restoration an equivalent benefit 
in the cutback of the reimposed excise 
taxes which so closely parallel this 
measure in their history. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am happy to yield 
to my friend from Delaware. 


Mr. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I un- 
derstood the Senator io refer to this pro- 
posed restoration of the investment 
credit as costing an average of $500 mil- 
lion a year for the next 4 years. I think 
the exact figures are that the restoration 
of this credit, in itself, will cost the tax- 
payers around $1.8 billion, and the in- 
vestment credit, once restored, will aver- 
age costing around $1.8 to $2 billion a 
year, and will continue at that rate for 
all the years to come, unless it is re- 
moved. Some of the plants will not be 
collecting it all in the next 3 or 4 years, 
the first $1.8 billion. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But the 
actual value of the investment credit, 
once restored, means that we will be 
cutting taxes to the extent of about $1.8 
billion a year, which means the adminis- 
tration is cutting taxes to that extent in 
the face of a deficit which is averaging 
around $1.5 billion per month, 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Delaware. I think 
he was probably not present when I be- 
gan my remarks. I made that point 
quite clear, that this was a $1.8 billion 
tax cut. There is no question about it. 
We are not in disagreement about that 
whatsoever. This is a tax cut to busi- 
ness, of $1.866 billion, which will be the 
net effect of providing for this restora- 
tion. It is true, however, that the actual 
cash to be collected will not be collected 
all in one year, but collection will occur 
during a period of years. 

But the Senator from Delaware is 
exactly correct in his statement, and I 
wish to say that, as a net result of my 
suggestion of providing something the 
equivalent of a $500 million tax cut to 
the consumer, certainly it is not, then, 
much out of line, because it even pro- 
vides for him about one-fourth of what 
is really being provided in a total cut for 
the business community itself. 

Exursrr 1 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 8, 1967] 
“Tax Boost Wovto Be Bap MepicIne”—Tosin 
(By James Tobin) 

Should President Johnson ask Congress to 
raise income taxes? The answer seems clear- 
ly no. Indeed, to diminish uncertainty, the 
President would do well to assure the country 
that he has no intention of recommending a 
tax increase in 1967 unless economic circum- 


stances or defense requirements change dras- 
tically from current expectations. 

In the year-long debate on this subject 
several arguments for a tax increase have 
been advanced. Some of them now seem 
obsolete, but others probably still have per- 
suasive power both inside and outside the ad- 
ministration, 

The primary economic argument some 
months ago was that the economy was suf- 
fering from “overheating” and excessive in- 
flation. No respite was in sight, especially 
because large increases in Vietnam war 
spending were known to be in prospect. Addi- 
tional restraint on private spending seemed 
necessary and a tax increase the obvious way 
to get it. 

But in the last few months of 1966 the 
private economy cooled off, and indications 
now are that the defense expansion in 1967 
will not be as large as earlier guesses. Few 
people would now say that the economy needs 
a bigger dose of anti-inflationary medicine. 
I will elaborate the reasons for the change 
in outlook later in this article. 
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A more sophisticated economic argument 
is that raising taxes would permit the Fed- 
eral Reserve to ease credit and lower interest 
rates. The size of the anti-inflationary dose 
may have been right, but its composition 
evoked great discontent. The large amount 
of tight money in the mixture placed most 
of the anti-inflationary burden on home- 
building. 

Nineteen sixty-six would have been a hap- 
pier year if the policy mix had been dif- 
ferent in the first place. But that is an 
argument for raising taxes a year ago, not 
now. Shifting the mix at this juncture would 
be a delicate and risky operation. The rise 
in taxes would be concrete, certain, and quick 
in its effects. The compensating easing of 
monetary policy would be vague, uncertain, 
and slow. The “Fed” likes to feel its way 
mysteriously and cautiously; and its actions 
affect the economy with considerable lag. 
A tax increase in 1967 could bring recession 
before the offsetting monetary ease took ef- 
fect. 

The customary caution of the monetary 
authorities in easing credit conditions will 
be buttressed by their concern for the bal- 
ance of payments. In 1966 tight money 
dramatically strengthened the dollar in the 
foreign exchange markets by making it 
profitable for U.S. banks to borrow rather 
than to lend abroad. This was a welcome 
offset to the dollar drains of U.S. imports and 
foreign investments, and the “Fed” will be 
reluctant to abandon it. 

For the domestic economy, the question is 
no longer whether to change the mixture of 
a dose of given strength. Evidently the 
present dose of anti-inflationary medicine is 
too strong. Monetary policy needs to be re- 
laxed whether taxes are increased or not. 
We no longer need a tax increase in order to 
avoid the tight money pains of 1966. 

A persuasive non-economic reason for a 
tax increase is that otherwise the adminis- 
trative budget will show a deficit this fiscal 
year and a larger deficit, perhaps $10 to $15 
billion, in fiscal year 1968. The President is 
understandably reluctant to preside over such 
deficits. They would be a political weapon 
in the hands of economy-minded opponents 
of the Great Society both in Congress in 1967 
and in the election of 1968. 

The administrative budget is the one that 
makes the headlines, and it is deficits in this 
budget that increase the official national 
debt. The pernicious irrelevance of this 
budget concept was never clearer. The na- 
tional income accounts budget, which meas- 
ures economic impact, will show much 
smaller deficits in both years. This is largely 
because the administrative budget counts 
Federal loans as expenditures and fails to 
give credit for surpluses of social security 
trust fund receipts over outlays. 

Over the years both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic administrations have made budg- 
etary cosmetics a fine art, developing gim- 
micks (notably accelerating tax payments 
and selling Federal loans or “participations” 
in Federal loan portfolios) to improve the 
appearance of the administrative budget. 
Some of these gimmicks have been exhausted, 
but the ingenuity of the budgetary cosme- 
ticians should not be underrated. A new 
vista has been opened by the realization that 
if Federal trust fund buys a participation 
instead of a regular government bond the ad- 
ministrative budget deficit and the Federal 
debt proper (the one to which the ridiculous 
Congressional ceiling applies) are that much 
lower. 

The whole business is silly, and budget 
cosmetics is an unworthy occupation for able 
and devoted public servants. By now they 
have made it perfectly clear that the admin- 
istrative budget and the technical Federal 
debt are arbitrary and meaningless figures. 
These concepts should not be guides to eco- 
nomic policy at all. It would certainly be 
a tragedy if the President asks for a tax 
increase that would damage the economy 
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simply because his aides have run out of 
salable budget gimmicks. The time has come 
for a straightforward and candid approach. 
The Administration should make and defend 
its fiscal policy an economic criteria alone. 
On those criteria there is now no case for a 
tax increase. 

Another non-economic reason advanced in 
favor of a tax increase is to provide a tangible 
symbol of civilian sacrifice in support of the 
Vietnam war. The social psychology of this 
suggestion is almost as dubious as its eco- 
nomics. A tax increase would not really af- 
fect the contrast between the affluence and 
comfort of most Americans and the hard- 
ships and perils of our men in combat. 

Already the war on poverty is bearing an 
undue share of the cost of escalation of the 
war in Vietnam—on the false theory that 
when government defense spending rises it 
is other government programs, rather than 
private claims on resources, which must give 
way. The Administration would have good 
reason to ask the country for additional taxes 
if it were really prepared to fight both wars 
at once and to scale its budget accordingly. 
But if the President and the Congress are 
not prepared to do this, a tax increase will 
simply magnify the problems of poverty at 
the same time that the budget is limiting 
the means of coping with them. 

Why is a tax increase dangerous economic 
medicine at this time? Why is it that the 
economy now seems capable of absorbing, 
with reduction rather than increase in in- 
fiationary pressure, the considerable expan- 
sion of defense spending that is in prospect? 

There are several reasons: 

The tight money of 1966 will still be hav- 
ing important consequences for homebuild- 
ing in 1967. The drastic decline of housing 
starts already registered means that resi- 
dential construction expenditures will be 
low through most of 1967. 

Surveys indicate that business plant and 
equipment spending, which powered the 
1965-66 boom, will increase much more slow- 
ly in 1967. Private fixed investment was in- 
creasing at more than 15% per year in 1965 
and 1966. Now its rate of increase will fall 
to 5 per cent, quite possibly less. In part 
this is another delayed effect of the tight 
money and high interest rates of 1966, and 
of the stock market decline to which these 
monetary developments contributed. In part 
it is due to the suspension of the investment 
tax credit—those who call for a tax increase 
now seem to forget that one rise in 1967 
taxes has already been enacted. 

Inventory investment was high in 1966 and 
should be expected to decline next year even 
if the economy were growing normally. 
Moreover, any slowdown in the growth of 
demand could easily lead to serious reduc- 
tions of inventories—this is the classic 
mechanism that converts slowdowns into re- 
cessions. 

Consumer demand was strong relative to 
consumer incomes through most of 1966, but 
there are indications that tight money, both 
indirectly through its effects on home-build- 
ing and directly through its effects on avail- 
ability of consumer credit, is already weak- 
ening the markets for consumer durables. 

Total demand must grow at 6 or 614% per 
year just to absorb the growth in the labor 
force and its productivity. This figure al- 
lows for a 4% increase in the economy's real 
capacity to produce and for an average rise 
in prices of 2 or 214%. 

From present indications of the course of 
government and private spending in 1967, it 
is hard to foresee a 6 or 644 % growth in total 
spending. Compare, for example, the third 
quarter of 1967 with the third quarter of 
1966. A growth of demand of about $50 bil- 
lion annual rate, from $745 billion to $795 
billion, would be needed to prevent a rise in 
unemployment. Government purchases may 
account for $18 billion, of which $10 is the 
growth of Federal defense; private fixed in- 
vestment may increase $3 billion, but this is 
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likely to be offset by declines in inventory 
accumulation and residential construction. 
We are left with $32 billion for consumption. 

With present fiscal and monetary policies 
the more likely outcome seems to be a short- 
fall in the growth of demand, yielding a rise 
of perhaps half a point in the unemployment 
rate (from just under 4% now to 414%) be- 
fore the end of the year. And there is always 
the danger that the excess capacity and ex- 
cess inventories resulting from a slowdown 
will generate a real recession. 

That is why a tax increase now would be 
inappropriate and dangerous fiscal policy. 
That is why monetary policy should be sig- 
nificantly and promptly eased even though 
tax rates are unchanged, and why the Ad- 
ministration should be prepared to advance 
the date of restoration of the investment tax 
credit if business investment weakens during 
the year. (Of course all bets are off if de- 
fense expenditures rise substantially more 
and faster than indicated by December news- 
paper stories about Pentagon plans.) 


THE SILVER DRAIN 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
February 8 I delivered a speech on the 
floor of the Senate wherein I stated that 
we were face to face with another major 
silver crisis. I pointed out that our 
silver reserves had been depleted to the 
point where we no longer had enough 
silver in our free reserves to meet our 
defense stockpile objective. Because of 
my concern over this problem, I intro- 
duced S. 925, which calls for a specific 
set-aside of 165 million ounces of silver 
to meet our ctockpile objectives as estab- 
lished by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. I was critical of the administra- 
tion’s “nonsilver” silver policy which 
has produced no policy and not enough 
silver. I predicted that the administra- 
tion would respond to the present silver 
crisis by offering remedial legislation 
born out of expediency, and offering no 
long-term relief. My prediction was 
based on an exchange of letters between 
Governor Ellington, Director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fowler wherein 
Secretary Fowler disclosed that the 
Treasury would request legislation per- 
mitting it to write off an amount of 
silver certificates believed irretrievably 
lost or destroyed. To my knowledge 
this was the first time this exchange of 
letters had been made public. 

Today seems a most appropriate time 
once again to explore the whole silver 
issue. I say that it is most appropriate, 
because legislation has been sent to Con- 
gress, although it has not yet been intro- 
duced, and I shall comment on that 
later. 

The lack of a discernible silver policy 
is even more apparent today than on 
February 8. 

The silver crisis has significantly 
sharpened. 

New silver legislation, as predicted, 
has been drafted and forwarded to the 
Congress. 

Who is to assume the responsibility 
for establishing our silver policy? That 
is now an issue. 

Much of what I say today is necessar- 
ily predicated on my speech of February 
8. At that time I gave a detailed anal- 
ysis of the silver situation. The pic- 
ture was not bright. Both world and 


domestic consumption of silver have 
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continued to outstrip production, widen- 
ing what is commonly referred to as the 
“silver gap.” By persisting in our policy 
of maintaining the price of silver at 
$1.29 per ounce, our Treasury continues 
to be a private silver mine for consum- 
ers. As a consequence, our silver re- 
serves continue to decline at an alarming 
rate. The following chart gives a good 
indication of the dramatic reduction in 
our silver reserves during representative 
months in the past year: 


[In ounces] 


Total silver Silver mon-] Balance 
held. in 
reser ves 


December 1965- 801, ns 743 529, 474, 026 271. 845, 717 
687, 1 18, 769 , 565 223. 763, 204 

1908 991 173, 185, 840 
November 1988 601, 477, 455 , 769, 779 101, 707, 676 
ber 1986. 502. 918, 102 |437, 657, 325 154. 960, 777 

Mar, 10, 1907 542, 524. 759 429, 544, 734 112. 979, 825 


1 Does not include 2,000, 000- plus silver dollars. 


Mr. President, there are some signif- 
icant figures in that chart. In December 
of 1966, we had a reserve balance of 154,- 
960,777 ounces, which even then was not 
enough to take care of our stockpile ob- 
jectives. As of March 10, 1967, just a 
week ago, we had 112,979,825 ounces, or 
a net loss, in free silver, of 42 million 
ounces in less than 3 months. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit an interruption at that 
point? 

Mr. DOMINICEK. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the Senator is 
very dramaticelly pointing out the 
shrinkage in free silver. We forecast 
this situation 2 years ago on the floor 
of the Senate, in connection with our 
silver coinage bill. 

I very carefully read the Senator’s fine 
statement of February 8. It is amazing 
to me that while at that time our free 
silver stock was in the range of 135 mil- 
lion ounces, today it is down to 113 mil- 
lion, which means the free silver stock, 
for potential defense needs and other 
purposes, has shrunk 20 million ounces 
since the last time the Senator from 
Colorado made his speech. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is 
eminently correct, and that is exactly 
what has led me to continue to harp on 
the problem. I am desperately con- 
cerned. Not only do we not have enough 
silver for our objectives in defense pur- 
poses now, but the silver stock is going 
down so rapidly that we may shortly not 
have enough to handle, in any way what- 
soever, the problems imposed by even a 
short emergency. 

Mr. BIBLE. Will the Senator permit 
another interruption? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. This appears to represent 
a reduction of about 20 million ounces, 
if it holds at the January and February 
level, per month. If the loss continues 
at that level, by the end of this year we 
would have little, if any, free silver to 
meet any defense needs; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. DOMINICK. It certainly is. 

Mr. BIBLE. If it keeps the same rate. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is ab- 
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solutely correct. We anticipate that the 
drop will be even more than that. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, in my 
previous speech, I used the reserve figure 
as of January 27. At that time we had 
135,153,027 ounces—now, as of March 10, 
less than a month and a half later, our 
free silver reserves have declined to 112,- 
979,825 ounces. 

Because of my grave concern over our 
declining reserves, I introduced a bill on 
February 8 which would direct the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to establish a 
reserve of 165 million ounces to meet the 
defense stockpile objective as established 
by the Office of Emergency Planning. I 
can see no alternative but to continue to 
insist upon a specific set-aside as it has 
become increasingly apparent that the 
Treasury will not meet its commitment 
without a directive from the Congress. 

On June 14, 1965, the Treasury Depart- 
ment pledged to maintain a defense re- 
serve of silver “unless its use were to be- 
come necessary for critical national 
needs.” This statement was reaffirmed 
late in 1966. 

Parenthetically, I should say here that 
in view of the fact that the Treasury has 
permitted the free silver reserves to go 
below the requested 165 million ounces, 
it seems apparent that the Treasury De- 
partment is saying that the needs of the 
industrial and artistic markets are above 
those of national defense. That is some- 
thing that I cannot agree with. 

It is apparent, that as long as the 
Treasury persists in maintaining the 
price of silver, we will not have enough 
silver in our unobligated reserves to meet 
our stockpile objective. In my judgment, 
this conflict in policy between the estab- 
lishment of a stockpile objective, and the 
policy of maintaining the price of silver 
must be reconciled. While the com- 
mittee has not received the departmental 
report on my set-aside bill, it will be 
interesting to see how the Treasury can 
continue to justify its ignoring our de- 
fense stockpile objective while contin- 
uing to sell silver to all comers in com- 
mercial and artistic markets. The 
American people find themselves placed 
in jeopardy as far as the defense stock- 
piles are concerned. 

The fact remains, we are caught short 
without enough silver to meet our de- 
fense objective. This situation is noth- 
ing more than the result of our “non- 
silver” silver policy. 

We are in our present dilemma largely 
because we have failed to develop a work- 
able silver policy. What policy we have, 
has been born of expediency. It is a 
policy guided by crisis rather than 
reason. 

In my earlier speech I traced the his- 
tory of our silver crisis beginning in the 
early 1960's. 

Since the early 1960’s it has been ap- 
parent that we were facing a major shift 
in our silver situation. Since that time, 
our consumption of silver has continu- 
ously exceeded predictions and the de- 
pletion of U.S. Treasury reserves has 
surpassed the Government’s efforts to 
stem the decline. The first crisis during 
this period can be traced back to as early 
as 1961. Reacting to the rapid depletion 
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in silver reserves, the Treasury in No- 
vember 1961, suspended silver sales to 
US. industrial users at $0.91 an ounce. 
Like today, the Treasury had been mak- 
ing these sales from its free reserves— 
reserves not reauired for backing for 
silver certificates. 

Unfortunately, three things occurred 
which sharpened the crisis; the demand 
for silver coinage increased faster than 
predicted, industrial use greatly ex- 
panded, and coinage demands from for- 
eign countries increased. As a reaction 
to that crisis, Public Law 88-36 was en- 
acted in June, 1963, to alleviate the prob- 
lem of our decreasing reserves. Public 
Law 88-36 repealed the Silver Purchase 
Act and provided for the redemption and 
eventual retirement of all silver certifi- 
cates. Many of us, particularly those of 
us from the Western States, opposed this 
move for we saw it as a convenient 
method for the Treasury to depress and 
control the market price of silver. Our 
worst predictions have come true and 
silver continues to flow out of the Treas- 
ury to industrial users under the guise 
of redeeming silver certificates. The act 
did, however, temporarily relieve the sil- 
ver crisis as the redemption and retire- 
ment of silver certificates released or 
freed silver previously needed for the 
backing of the certificates. 

The 1963 act also confirmed the re- 
deemability of silver certificates for bul- 
lion at $1.2929 an ounce which made the 
Treasury Department a residual supplier 
for industrial demands in excess of silver 
available through commercial outlets. 

By the fall of 1963 the price of silver 
had risen from $0.9162 to a market 
level of $1.2930, slightly higher than 
the monetary value of $1.2929. Based on 
the monetary value, the three-fourths 
ounce of silver contained in the silver 
dollar has a market value of $1, and it 
was apparent that, if the price moved 
higher, the silver content of the coin 
would be worth more than its value as a 
coin. 

Nothing was done in the 1963 act about 
silver subsidiary coins. Supplies were al- 
ready short and during 1963 and 1964 
coin usage expanded even more than 
predicted. The minting of coins was 
stepped up dramatically and by 1965 the 
situation had improved to some extent 
as far as the distribution of current coin- 
age is concerned. 

Obviously, the amount of silver re- 
quired to make the additional coinage 
also rose sharply—in proportion to the 
speedup in minting. It became obvious 
that, if the coins were to continue to 
have a silver content of 90 percent, our 
silver policy would have to be either re- 
vamped to increase production of silver 
or our silver reserves would soon be ex- 
hausted. Another crisis loomed. 

To cope with the new crisis, the Treas- 
ury made several recommendations for 
what, again, I feel was an ill-advised and 
remedial solution to the problem. The 
recommendations basically called for a 
reduction in the silver content of the 
silver dollar from 90 to 40 percent and 
suspension of the production of silver 
dollars for 5 years from July 23, 1965, 
plus the removal of all silver from our 
dimes and quarters and the establish- 
ment of a Joint Commission on the Coin- 
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age. Against the protests of many of us 
in Congress, the Treasury recommenda- 
tions were basically adopted and they 
became the Coinage Act of 1965. Hence, 
another silver crisis was temporarily 
averted. However, the net result was 
that our coins were debased and the 
groundwork was laid for our present 
dilemma. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], and I held several colloquies on 
this subject on the floor during the 
period of consideration of these bills. 

We pointed out the defects contained 
in them and pointed out that it was only 
a short-term remedial solution and that 
it would not solve the overall problem. 

We pointed out that it would probably, 
by showing the shortage of our silver, 
increase the run on the Treasury supply, 
which is exactly what happened. 

Now, a year and a half after enact- 
ment of legislation to cut the use of 
silver in coinage, the Treasury is still 
predictably faced with a drain on its 
reserves. The fact that we used only 
53,852,000 ounces of silver for coinage 
in 1966 as opposed to 320,658,000 ounces 
in 1965, and 203,170,000 in 1964 has done 
little to stem the flow of silver from our 
Treasury reserves. 

As I stated, I have been informed that 
the administration has drafted new leg- 
islation to cope with the current silver 
crisis. It has been sent to the Hill, but 
apparently has not been introduced as 
yet. Based on information I have re- 
ceived concerning the proposal, I feel 
safe in stating that it is another example 
of legislation by crisis. 

It is my understanding that the pro- 
posed Treasury bill calls for the immedi- 
ate removal of silver backing from $150 
million of silver certificates and places a 
l-year limitation on the redemption 
of all outstanding certificates. 

Not to be deterred from its short- 
sighted, one-track “single mindedness,” 
the Treasury has again produced legis- 
lation devoid of policy which will only 
serve to create more free silver for sale 
to consumers and speculators at bargain 
basement prices. The legislation does 
not offer a permanent solution to the 
problem and contributes nothing toward 
the development of a permanent silver 
policy. At best, this legislation, if en- 
acted, may extricate the Treasury from 
its current embarrasment, but it would 
extract a high price and may well raise 
more questions than it answers. 

It would assure the continued depres- 
sion of an already badly depressed min- 
ing industry. 

It would abrogate a contract with the 
American public and all holders of silver 
certificates. 

It raises the very basic question of who 
should be responsible for our silver 
policy—Congress or the Treasury. 

If we are to be successful in closing 
the “silver gap” we must have a policy 
which stimulates the mining of silver. 
Silver cannot now be profitably mined 
except as a byproduct. If we are to 
stimulate the mining of silver, we must 
have a policy which will remove the 
silver industry from the control of the 
Government. 
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We must also recognize that the pro- 
posed legislation represents, in my 
opinion, a breach of faith on the part of 
the administration with the American 
public and those who hold silver cer- 
tificates. Silver certificates must be 
backed by silver—this is the under- 
standing of those who accept silver 
certificates; this is the present law. 
What is proposed, in effect, is an abroga- 
tion of a longstanding contract; the 
proposed legislation represents not more 
than Congress being asked to break an 
agreement which this Government has 
made with its own people. 

My major concern over the proposed 
legislation, however, involves the ques- 
tion of who should now be establishing 
our silver policy. Clearly, the proposed 
legislation represents another major 
shift in our silver policy; the fourth such 
shift since 1961. 

The fact that the legislation represents 
a major policy shift is significant. Who 
is responsible for the shift is, however, 
even more significant. 

The Coinage Act of 1965, Public Law 
89-81, created a Joint Commission on the 
Coinage to, among other things, review 
the availability of various metals, re- 
newed minting of the silver dollar, the 
time when and circumstances under 
which the United States should cease to 
maintain the price of silver, and other 
considerations relevant to the mainte- 
nance of an adequate and stable coinage 
system. The act further states that the 
Commission “shall, from time to time, 
give its advice and recommendations 
with respect to these matters to the 
President, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the Congress.” This provision 
of the act was hailed by many of us as 
a means to establish a long-range silver 
policy compatible with both our coinage 
system and our mining industry. 

The act was, in my judgment, a clear, 
unequivocal expression of congressional 
intent to the effect that the Commission 
would be primarily responsible for the 
establishment of our future silver policy. 

The act was passed in July of 1965, 
and shortly thereafter, the congressional 
members were appointed. I am happy 
to say that I was appointed as one such 
member. As of today, March 16, 1967, 
nearly 2 years afte the enactment of the 
legislation, the Commission has never 
met. It has never been organized. 
Why? Because the President has never 
bothered to appoint the eight public 
members to the Commission. 

Had the members been promptly ap- 
pointed, the Commission would have had 
nearly 2 years to develop and recom- 
mend a long-range silver policy. 

Instead, we are now faced with more 
piecemeal legislation designed only to 
relieve temporarily a very critical situa- 
tion. 

It is my understanding that the rea- 
son given for not appointing the Com- 
mission is that the administration feared 
it would cause hoarding and the melting 
down of our silver coins during the tran- 
sition period. 

I question this view, for two reasons. 
First, there is no indication that, had 
the Commission been immediately ap- 
pointed pursuant to the act, the Commis- 
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sion would have recommended a policy 
which would have in any way adversely 
affected the coin situation. The orga- 
nization of the commission was not and 
is not necessarily tantamount to a 
change in policy. Second, had the Com- 
mission recommended a policy which 
would have advanced the price of silver 
beyond $1.29, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was empowered under the act to is- 
sue regulations covering the melting of 
coins which carry very severe criminal 
sanctions. I feel the promulgation of 
such regulations would have been an ef- 
fective deterrent. The fact is that the 
public members were not appointed, the 
Commission was not organized, and we 
are now face to face with another silver 
crisis. 

For all these reasons, it seems impera- 
tive to me that Congress take prompt 
action on S. 925 to provide a stockpile 
of silver for the defense needs of the 
American people, needs outlined and 
supported by the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 

It seems equally important that pub- 
lic members of the Joint Committee on 
Coinage be appointed by the President 
as promptly as possible, and that the 
committee meet and establish a long- 
range silver policy which will defend our 
coins against renewed attacks of those 
who, in their desire to get cheap silver, 
would turn the American currency into 
slugs. There is no time for delay, in the 
interest of all American citizens. 

Mr. President, my colleague, Senator 
ALLoTT, was in the Chamber earlier; but, 
unfortunately, because of the need to 
take an airplane, he was forced to leave. 
He asked me to state for the purpose of 
the Recorp that he supports the position 
I am taking in these remarks, and he 
hopes that we can get some action which 
will be of assistance in this field. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I commend the able 
junior Senator from Colorado for the 
fine statement he has made with respect 
to the crisis in silver. There are many 
crises in the world, and this is a major 
one. I associate myself with the re- 
marks that the Senator has made. I 
shall make a statement on this matter 
after I have asked a few questions of the 
Senator. 

The problem that worries me is that 
even if the administration policy should 
prevail and it were to remove the silver— 
which is some 500 million ounces, I un- 
derstand—it would be a break of faith, 
it would be a violation of a contract. My 
question to the Senator from Colorado is 
this: 

“What will happen to that 500 million 
ounces, assuming that the administra- 
tion is successful in having the silver 
backing of silver certificates removed?” 

Mr. DOMINICK. Considering the es- 
timated usage for artistic and commer- 
cial purposes as it is now going forward 
and as it has been expanded, if we 
project this into the future, the entire 
500 million ounces would be used up in 
commercial and artistic markets within 
two and a half years. We estimate that 
the use demand would be 200 million 
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ounces for 1967, and perhaps more for 
1968, so it could be used up sooner than 
that. This would leave us no silver for 
coinage and no silver for defense. 

Mr. BIBLE. Is the Senator saying that 
this would again become a private treas- 
ury for those in industry to take advan- 
tage of a lower price of silver? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I can see no other 
answer. It seems exactly the case, be- 
cause they would be releasing the silver 
in the market at $1.29, which is far be- 
low what it can be mined for in most 
areas in this country. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am delighted to have 
the Senator’s views, because in large part 
they coincide with mine. As the Senator 
has said, that is one of the dangers. We 
are serving as a feed trough for the silver 
industry, the silver manufacturers, and 
the allied industries; and certainly that 
was not the intention at the time we dis- 
cussed this matter thoroughly in 1965. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I completely agree 
with the Senator. 

Another aspect of this matter which 
concerns me is the question of the metal- 
lic backing behind our currency. This 
action will remove all silver behind the 
silver certificates that are outstanding in 
the hands of the public. I understand 
that today the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania did what for a long 
time I had predicted would be done. He 
introduced a bill and delivered a speech 
in favor of eliminating all gold reserves 
behind our Federal Reserve notes, to 
eliminate the metallic backing, so that 
we would have printing press money. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator and I view the problem alike. I 
hope we will be more successful, if that 
attempt is made, than we were in 1965, 
in resisting the efforts to remove silver 
as backing from our coinage. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I sincerely appreci- 
ate the assistance given to me by the 
Senator from Nevada, who knows this 
problem as well as any other Senator. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to join the 
Senator from Colorado in this matter. 
I believe he is right. 

Among other things, the 1965 act cre- 
ated a joint commission on the coinage, 
and the Senator has correctly detailed 
the fact that this commission even now 
is inoperative. 

I think it is significant that among 
other duties of this joint commission, 
where a number of them are outlined, it 
is provided among other things: 

The time when and the circumstances un- 
der which the United States should cease to 
maintain the price of silver. 


Mr. President, that is what the com- 
mission is supposed to be doing and it 
has been for some 2 years, and yet it is 
not organized and has not met. 

I am wondering what we would do 
on the question of whether or not the 
United States should cease to maintain 
the price of silver. If the stockpiles are 
exhausted, and they are approaching 
that rapidly, it might become an im- 
portant question. 

(At this point, Mr. MONDALE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. DOMINICEK. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. He has expressed the 
problem plainly, and I agree. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has raised a very 
profound question, a question of great 
import to the States in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region as a whole, and in relation 
to the monetary policy of this country. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado has proved to be a prophet on the 
basis of remarks and speeches that he 
has made in previous years on the floor 
of the Senate. I believe he is doing a 
service in reviving this issue. 

If somebody does not speak about the 
matter it will lie dormant and there is 
no question as to what the result will be. 

If the supply continues to decrease it 
means not only that we will have no 
backing to any extent either of the gold 
or silver variety or paper money we are 
producing, but also it means the prices 
will not be maintained at the present 
level. They will go up, and up, and up. 
They simply cannot help but go up. 

We depend now on imports, I believe, 
primarily from Mexico and, I must say 
that the Mexicans have performed a 
good service in trying to keep prices 
down. However, even there, in that 
silver producing nation, they are running 
out of their silver reserves. I know of 
no new silver reserves coming into any 
nation at the present time. 

I believe that the Senator from Colo- 
rado, backed up by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], has performed a 
very useful service in calling the atten- 
tion of the administration to the diffi- 
culties which at present confront the 
silver industry and the potential diffi- 
culties which can well confront it in the 
future. 

I commend the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished majority 
leader. I think that we should go just 
a little further on this matter, and set 
aside 165 million ounces of silver, which 
would be sufficient for our stockpile ac- 
cording to the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And as the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has advocated these 
many years. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Sena- 
tor, and I was happy to have the support 
of the Senator the last time. 

If we can exceed the anticipated 
amount of silver required for our coin- 
age and for the industries and the arts, 
we would find ourselves with little silver. 
If we release 150 million silver certifi- 
cates, which they are urging at the pres- 
ent time, and add the 116 million ounces 
of silver it would create to our present 
free silver reserves we would still only 
have a minimum of silver. 

The only way that anything can be 
done in connection with the production 
of silver is to realize that the raw pro- 
duction price has got to rise. We are 
facing a very critical period. 

Mr. BIBLE. I agree with the Senator 
from Colorado. We are at that crucial 
point. There is a crisis in this area. 
I commend the Senator for what he is 
trying to do and I am happy to associate 
with him. 
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Mr. President, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] has made some 
valuable contributions and observations 
during the past few weeks and today on 
the silver policies of our Treasury 
Department. 

He has called for the establishment of 
a national reserve of 165 million ounces 
of silver to aid our defense efforts. As 
the Senate knows, I have long had an 
interest in this subject. I have called 
attention time and time again for the 
need to preserve sufficient stocks of 
silver to meet our defense and coinage 
needs. I objected to the removal of 
silver from our silver coins when the 
coinage bill was before this body in 1965 
and at that time again requested estab- 
lishment of a national reserve of silver. 
Nevertheless, all we have is the assur- 
ances of the Secretary that this obliga- 
tion will be met. 

I know our present Secretary of the 
Treasury is an honorable man and I 
have great faith in his capacity to carry 
out his responsibilities. The repeal of 
the Silver Purchase in 1963 clearly states 
that the Secretary can sell excess stocks 
of silver other than that held to back 
our silver certificates to other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 
I am certain he is mindful of this and 
will not let our free stocks of silver 
dwindle to where our defense needs will 
be jeopardized. 

I am concerned, however, as free silver 
in the Treasury in early March totaled 
slightly over 113 million ounces. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the Treasury Department will soon 
request the Congress to declare silver 
certificates no longer redeemable in sil- 
ver beyond a given date. 

Slightly over $500 million in silver cer- 
tificates are still considered in circula- 
tion and while it is assumed many of 
these certificates have been lost or de- 
stroyed, the only purpose of the proposed 
legislation would be to take the silver 
now being held by the Treasury to back 
silver certificates and to add it to the free 
stocks, once the certificates are unre- 
deemable for silver. 

The free stocks of silver, once tradi- 
tionally used for coinage purposes, are 
now no more than a feed trough for 
industry. With a worldwide shortage of 
silver and continuing industrial demands 
far exceeding production, it is incumbent 
that our Government maintain sufficient 
amounts of silver to meet our defense 
needs. 

If the proposed legislation to be offered 
by the Treasury does not include lan- 
guage to protect this vital need, I will 
propose an amendment to the Treasury 
proposal making this safeguard. 

I also believe that it is imperative that 
the Joint Commission on the Coinage, as 
established in Public Law 89-91, in July 
1965, be made active at once. 

I am one of the congressional Mem- 
bers of this Commission, and on July 20 
of last year, I wrote to the Secretary 
and pointed out that, to my knowledge, 
the public members had not been ap- 
pointed and I thought it advisable that 
the Commission be established and meet- 
ings be held. 

I was advised later that month that 
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it was the intention of the Department 
to appoint the public members after 
the transition to the new coinage had 
been substantially completed. 

The Senator from Colorado, in his 
remarks on February 8, pointed to state- 
ments from Treasury Department offi- 
cials which would lead one to believe this 
period has been reached. 

I believe the transition is as near com- 
plete as it ever will be and I am advised 
that the Commission membership and 
appointments are now under consider- 
ation. 

I welcome the opportunity to serve 
as a member of this Commission. One 
of the most important subjects as spelled 
out in the law which can be discussed 
is “when the Treasury Department 
should cease to maintain the price of 
silver.” 

While the price has been maintained 
at $1.2929 per ounce for the past sev- 
eral years, anyone knowledgeable on this 
subject knows that this barrier will soon 
be broken. 

It should be broken. The silver min- 
ing industry has suffered for too many 
years at this unrealistic price set by our 
Government’s policies. 

The U.S. Government has materially 
benefited at the expense of the mining 
industry. Average silver purchases, all 
during the years of the Silver Purchase 
Act, by our Treasury was less than 70 
cents per ounce. The Treasury has 
made a handsome profit in disposing of 
these stocks at a higher value. The 
Treasury has made a handsome profit 
on seigniorage in the minting of our 
coins. 

We should review at once our silver 
policy, and I, for one, am pleased that 
the Senator from Colorado has brought 
this subject to the floor. He has my 
assurances that I will assist him and 
other Members of this body who believe 
that we should take action at once to 
stockpile enough silver for any national 
emergency of this Nation. 

I am delighted to be associated with 
the Senator from Colorado in the very 
valuable contributions that he has made. 
He has called for the establishment of 
this national reserve of 165 million 
ounces of silver for the national de- 
fense effort. I wish to point out that 
free silver stocks are down to approxi- 
mately 113 million ounces this morning. 
By the time we make another speech 
shortly after Easter it will probably be 
100 million ounces. There is a great 
urgency in this overall problem. I com- 
mend the careful study of it to those 
who review the statements that are made 
here today, and I wish to give my assur- 
ance to the Senator that I will do all that 
I can to be of assistance in pinpointing 
and calling the attention of Congress to 
the problem. 

I hope we have this commission meet- 
ing before the silver is thought of in 
something of terms of the long distant 
past. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution in this matter. I 
feel that this problem is of enormous 
importance. We talked in terms of de- 
fense stockpiling. Many people think of 
it in terms of its use for polarization, 
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submarines, and batteries for aircraft 
and naval ships. We are talking about 
things that do affect the defense of the 
United States. If we find ourselves sud- 
denly without available silver we will 
have to go in the market and pay three 
or four times the price when we already 
have the silver in our hands To be 
forced to go to the marketplace under 
these circumstances would be the height 
of folly. 

Mr. BIBLE. It would be, and it would 
follow the pattern that we followed after 
the end of World War II with the 
tungsten problem. We had none and we 
were compelled to pay an outrageous 
price for a defense necessity. That 
could happen again if we do not use 
foresight. We should nail down a suf- 
ficient supply to keep it for defense needs 
for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 


VIEWS OF FORMER PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in ad- 
dressing the U.N. General Assembly in 
1960, declared that— 

We see as our goal, not a superstate above 
nations, but a world community embracing 
them all, rooted in law and justice and en- 
hancing the potentialities and common pur- 
poses of all peoples. 


An indispensable element in the body 
of law for that world community is the 
system of guarantees set forth in the 
U.N. human rights conventions now be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I have long supported US. 
ratification of all four of these conven- 
tions, and I welcome the appointment 
of an ad hoc subcommittee and its ac- 
tivity this year as signs of new interest 
among my colleagues. It is important 
that this new interest be transformed 
into the consent to ratification requested 
by the administration. 

Some may ask why the United States 
should go on record as favoring the po- 
litical rights of women and the abolition 
of forced labor and slavery, when these 
guarantees are already fully effective in 
the United States. I believe this argu- 
ment misses the point. It is because we 
can proudly claim that these rights exist 
in the United States, that we should 
take a leading role in getting interna- 
tional agreement to these principles. 
We should be embarrassed to find our- 
selves in the company of only a hand- 
ful of nations—including Spain and 
Yemen—which have yet to ratify a 
single human rights convention. 

To my regret the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee did not assign the Gen- 
ocide Convention to the new subcommit- 
tee for further study and recommenda- 
tions. I hope that this will be the next 
order of business. It is now nearly two 
decades since the Genocide Convention 
was referred to the Senate, and it is 
time that we finally had it before the 
full body for action. Here again the 
United States should be leading, not re- 
fusing even to follow the large number 
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of states already joined together to con- 
demn the inhuman practice of genocide. 

I am convinced that there is no rea- 
son in law or policy which should pre- 
vent the United States from ratifying 
the conventions on slavery, forced labor, 
and the political rights of women. Emi- 
nent legal scholars are unanimous on 
this point. Leaders in both of our great 
political parties have repeatedly urged 
their ratification. No group or indi- 
vidual has come forward to the subcom- 
mittee to oppose such ratification. I 
urge the subcommittee, and the full 
committee of which it is a part, to rec- 
ommend ratification without further de- 
lay of these three important steps to- 
ward a world of law and order. 


THE OAS SUMMIT MEETING— 
SENATE RESOLUTION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Congress is again confronted with the 
question of defining its proper role in 
passing judgment on proposals of the 
Executive. 

The question arises at this time be- 
cause of the message of the President on 
March 13 requesting congressional ap- 
proval of a joint resolution which would, 
in effect, commit the Congress to in- 
creased appropriations for assistance to 
Latin America. The President wants 
the resolution passed before the summit 
conference which will meet in Punta del 
Este April 12 to 14. This gives Congress 
less than 1 month, during which the 
Easter recess also intervenes, to consider 
the matter. With other essential mat- 
ters such as the space treaty now before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
this leaves very few days open for con- 
sideration of this resolution. We have 
scheduled one meeting tomorrow with 
the Secretary of State, but next week it 
is going to be difficult to get further 
hearings. 

Let me review the way in which this 
issue has developed. 

In November 1965, the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the Organization of American 
States met in Rio de Janeiro to con- 
sider amendments to the OAS Charter. 
The Ministers passed two basic resolu- 
tions laying down guidelines for a pre- 
paratory commission which was to meet 
in Panama in March 1966 to agree on 
specific amendments which in turn 
would be further considered at yet an- 
other meeting of Foreign Ministers. 
One of the basic guideline resolutions 
of Rio dealt with political matters; the 
other with economic. 

A member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and a member of its staff 
attended the Rio Conference, or parts of 
it, and at that time raised no serious 
questions concerning the guidelines. 
Yet when the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee itself came to consider the proposed 
economic amendments, in consultation 
with the Department of State, in Febru- 
ary 1966. it developed that several mem- 
bers of the committee, including myself, 
had serious objections. The proposed 
amendments seemed to us to commit the 
United States, for the first time by 
treaty, to a foreign aid program. 

The Department of State heeded our 
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objections, as a result of which the 
preparatory commission was unable to 
reach agreement during its meeting in 
Panama in March. During April, May, 
and June, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee held a further series of meetings 
with officials of the State Department in 
the course of which mutually acceptable 
language was worked out. This com- 
promise language was agreed to by the 
Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council at a meeting in Washington in 
June. So far as I am aware, no further 
question has been raised about this par- 
ticular aspect of the matter. The 
amendments to the charter were finally 
approved by the OAS Foreign Ministers 
in Buenos Aires in February 1967, and 
I have no reason to suppose they will not 
be ratified when they are submitted to 
the Senate in due course. The amend- 
ments make it quite clear that the ex- 
tent of the U.S. commitment to a foreign 
aid program is a matter for the future 
determination of the Congress in accord- 
ance with our constitutional processes 
and in the light of existing circum- 
stances, 

Now, in the meantime, Mr. President, 
at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council in Buenos 
Aires in March 1966, to review the Alli- 
ance for Progress, the then President of 
Argentina, Dr. Arturo Illia, proposed a 
meeting of the chiefs of state of the 
members of the OAS. That proposal 
was endorsed by President Johnson dur- 
ing his trip to Mexico in April 1966. 

I note parenthetically that it is rather 
ironic that Dr. Illia was deposed by a 
military coup and is no longer head of 
the Argentine Government. 

There followed months of preparatory 
work and high-level international dis- 
cussions. The Subcommittee on Ameri- 
can Republics Affairs of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee was briefed on the 
situation, as matters then stood, by 
Assistant Secretary Gordon and Ambas- 
sador Linowitz in executive session 
January 24, 1967. At that time, it was 
clearly indicated that some of the meas- 
ures proposed would have financial im- 
plications for the United States, but the 
situation was still fluid and everyone con- 
cerned retained complete freedom of 
action. 

Finally, the Foreign Ministers, meet- 
ing in Buenos Aires in February this 
year, agreed that the summit confer- 
ence should be held in Punta del Este 
April 12-14. Even yet, a further pre- 
paratory commission is at work in 
Uruguay. 

I go into this background in some de- 
tail, Mr. President, in order to contrast 
the meticulous manner in which the 
Foreign Relations Committee sought last 
year to avoid an unprecedented treaty 
commitment with the almost peremp- 
tory manner in which the Congress is 
now asked to commit itself through a 
public law. 

In the President’s message of March 
13, he pointed out: 

I could go to the summit meeting with the 
President’s executive authority and reach 
understandings with our Latin American 
neighbors on behalf of this country. I be- 
lieve it is much more in our democratic 
tradition if the Executive and the Congress 
work together as partners in this matter. 
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I am, therefore, going to you in the Con- 
gress not after a commitment has been made, 
but before making any commitment. I seek 
your guidance and your counsel, I have 
already met with some 40 of your leaders. 

I am asking the entire Congress and the 
American people to consider thoroughly my 
recommendations. I will look to their judg- 
ment and support as I prepare for our Na- 
tion’s return to Punta del Este. 


It is true that the President and his 
representatives consulted privately and 
informally with selected Members of 
Congress over a period of approximately 
10 days before his March 13 message. 
It is also true, apparently, that most of 
those consulted indicated general sup- 
port for what the President proposed. 
However, when Ambassador Lenowitz 
called on me I told him that I objected 
to the procedure being followed and de- 
clined to introduce the resolution. 

But the result of this process, culmi- 
nating as it has in the President’s pub- 
lic message, has inevitably been to nar- 
row the options available to Congress. 
If the resolution is rejected, it will be 
argued that the Congress has weakened 
the position of the President at Punta 
del Este. If the resolution is approved, 
Congress will be committing itself in 
advance to support courses of action 
which will lead, it knows not where, and 
which will cost, it knows not what, or as 
they say in Arkansas, we will have 
bought a pig in a poke. 

This is not a very happy example of 
the Executive and Congress working to- 
gether as partners, as the President put 
it. 

It is specious to argue, as does the 
President’s message, that he is going to 
Congress “not after a commitment has 
been made, but before making any com- 
mitment.” The act of asking Congress 
to join in the proposed commitment has 
the inescapable effect of making it more 
difficult for Congress to avoid the com- 
mitment. Thus, it becomes more diffi- 
cult for Congress to bring to bear on the 
problem the kind of independent judg- 
ment independently arrived at which the 
Founding Fathers intended for Congress 
to exercise. In short, the independent 
role of Congress under the Constitution 
will have been subverted. 

This is essentially what happened in 
1955 with the Formosa resolution, in 1957 
with the Middle East resolution, and in 
1964 with the Vietnam resolution. I 
voted for the resolution on Formosa, op- 
posed the one on the Middle East, and 
voted for the one on Vietnam. I have 
since had ample cause to regret this last 
vote. Indeed, even at the time of the 
Formosa resolution, I had doubts, which 
I did not pursue, about the wisdom of 
such a procedure. Those doubts have 
long since been confirmed. 

It may be argued that the three reso- 
lutions which I have named dealt with 
military action and that the resolution 
presented by the President on March 13 
deals with economic action. This dis- 
tinction is irrelevant to the constitu- 
tional question which I raised at the be- 
ginning of these remarks; namely, what 
is the proper role of Congress in passing 
judgment on proposed commitments of 
the Executive? How can Congress reach 
an independent judgment if it has to act 
under great pressure and without ade- 
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quate time for consideration, imme- 
diately prior to the President’s participa- 
tion in an important international con- 
ference? 

Things do not have to be done this 
way, Mr. President. 

Consider the manner in which Con- 
gress and the President joined in com- 
mitting the United States to participa- 
tion in the European recovery program 
which, after nearly 20 years, remains 
our most—perhaps our only—successful 
venture into foreign aid. In June 1947, 
in his now-famous address, Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall said that the 
United States stood ready to consider 
how far it might be able to help Europe 
help itself on the road to recovery pro- 
vided the European nations themselves 
indicated their willingness to cooperate 
in a joint program. In July, the nations 
of Western Europe responded on their 
own initiative and met in Paris to pre- 
pare a report setting forth their needs 
and the measures they were prepared to 
take themselves. A special committee 
of the House of Representatives was ap- 
pointed and spent the summer and fall 
traveling in Europe and making its own 
study of the situation. Special commit- 
tees of the executive branch likewise 
made studies, and in the winter of 1947. 
48 all of this labor bore fruit in congres- 
sional approval of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948. Congress was never 
asked to commit itself prior to the devel- 
opment of the program, nor was there 
any suggestion that the groundwork be 
delayed pending congressional approval. 

Mr. President, I do not like Congress 
being placed in the position in which it 
now finds itself as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s message of March 13. There is 
something in this which is derogatory 
to Congress’ role as an independent and 
responsible branch of the Government. 
It is actions such as this we are now 
asked to take which earn Congress the 
epithet of “rubber stamp.” 

There is a curious lack of conformity 
between the President’s message and his 
resolution. The message, although it 
leaves a great many questions unan- 
swered, is reasonably specific as to what 
is intended; the resolution is couched in 
much more general terms. The mes- 
sage, for example, says specifically: 

I recommend that Congress approve a com- 
mitment to increase our aid by up to $1.5 


billion or about $300 million per year over 
the next five years. 


Incidentally, officials of Latin Amer- 
ican governments have already rejected 
this amount as a pittance, wholly inade- 
quate to their needs. 

Mr. President, in that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at the close of my remarks 
an article entitled “U.S. Aid Proposal Dis- 
appoints Latins,” in which these words 
are included in its first paragraph: 

President Johnson's proposal for a $1.5 
billion increase in United States aid for Latin 
America was described by Latin diplomats 


today as, “absolutely ineffective’ and “a 
pittance.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
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resolution speaks only of making avail- 
able “significant additional resources.” 

One and a half billion dollars is 
significant to us even though a pittance 
to Latin America. If we approve the 
resolution, we are approving “significant 
additional resources.” We have had 
plenty of experience with how resolu- 
tions of Congress get stretched and dis- 
torted. Who can say that if we approve 
this resolution now, we will not be con- 
fronted a year from now with the argu- 
ment that we are already committed to 
appropriating $1.5 billion or more, over 
5 years or longer, for Latin America? 
And who can say a year from now that 
we will have that much left after meet- 
ing the costs of Vietnam? Who can say 
what the costs of Vietnam will be in the 
coming year? 

The substance of this matter bothers 
me as well as the procedural question. 
The United States is already, in my view, 
dangerously overcommitted in the world. 
We are now asked to commit ourselves 
further in a vague resolution tied to a 
specific Presidential request. We are 
asked to sign a blank check which the 
President says he will fill in for $1.5 bil- 
lion. This is not my idea of how to do 
business, especially when we do not know 
how much money we are going to have 
in the bank when the check is presented 
for payment and when our estimates in 
the past of our costs in various pro- 
grams, including Vietnam, have been 
substantially in error. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the 
estimates for the current fiscal year have 
proved to be substantially less than the 
amount actually spent and which will be 
appropriated with the new supplemental 
bill that will be acted upon or presented 
in the next week. 

Now, Mr. President, leaving aside the 
matter of the commitment of Congress 
to support additional foreign aid pro- 
grams, the resolution in essence asks the 
congressional blessing for the creation 
of a fully functioning Latin American 
Common Market, for multilateral fi- 
nancing of multinational projects which 
promote Latin American economic inte- 
gration, for the expansion of Latin 
American trade, and for efforts to mobi- 
lize public and private resources inside 
and outside the hemisphere to further 
Latin American economic development. 

These are all worthy objectives, which 
I support and which I believe the U.S. 
Government, including the Congress, 
should support. I hope that agreements 
on these objectives can be reached at 
Punta del Este. If such agreements are 
reached, I hope that members of the OAS 
will proceed to implement them, with the 
support of the U.S. Congress, 

It ought to be sufficient at this time for 
the Congress to do no more than commit 
itself to support of these general objec- 
tives. We ought to leave until later any 
commitment as to how far we will go in 
implementing any agreements which 
might emerge from Punta del Este. We 
ought to know more precisely the nature 
of those agreements and what the other 
countries are prepared to do on their 
part. We-ought not to get ourselves in 
a position where we will be told a year 
from now in connection with a situation 
we cannot foresee, “Oh, you cannot ques- 
tion that. You are already committed.” 
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I have heard that particular answer too 
often to subject myself willingly to it 
again. 

Further, Mr. President, there are points 
in the resolution which require more ma- 
ture consideration than we are now able 
to give them. Aside from economic in- 
tegration and trade expansion, the reso- 
lution singles out increased assistance 
for programs of educational and agri- 
cultural modernization and the improve- 
ment of health. Why specify only those? 
Nobody really wants to oppose these 
things, but is anybody now prepared to 
say—and to document it—that Latin 
America needs these things more than 
it needs, say, improvements in trans- 
portation facilities, or in housing, or in 
water resources? Are we inadvertently— 
almost absentmindedly—getting the aid 
programs of the Alliance for Progress 
out of balance? I am not arguing that 
we are; I am arguing simply that we do 
not know whether we are, and that we 
cannot know on the basis of a study of 
a few days. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on American Republics 
Affairs, the very able and knowledgeable 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has 
been talking about making a new study 
of the Alliance for Progress and of U.S. 
policy toward Latin American. I hope 
very much that he does so. I am sure 
we could make better judgments about 
this matter with the benefit of such a 
study. And there is nothing so urgent 
about it that we cannot wait for the 
results of his study. 

In summary, Mr. President, it seems 
to me inappropriate for the Congress to 
be asked either to disavow the President 
on the eve of an important international 
meeting or to commit itself to the open- 
ended financial support—in a world 
whose circumstances cannot be fore- 
seen—of agreements which are yet to be 
negotiated. 

We do not have to grasp either horn of 
this dilemma. There is a middle way—a 
simple resolution approving the objec- 
tive of Latin American integration, of 
multilateral financing of projects con- 
tributing to it and of arms control. We 
will thereby have expressed our disposi- 
tion to consider sympathetically pro- 
posals leading to the achievement of 
these objectives. But we will have kept 
our options open depending on the na- 
ture of the proposals presented to us and 
the circumstances prevailing in the 
world at the time. 

Most important, we will have preserved 
the integrity of Congress as an inde- 
pendent branch of the Government, 

EXHIBIT 1 
From the Washington Post, March 16, 1967] 
U.S. Am PROPOSAL DISAPPOINTS LATINS 

MONTEVIDEO, March 15.—President John- 
son's proposal for a 81.5 billion increase in 
U.S. aid for Latin America was described by 
Latin diplomats today as “absolutely insuf- 
ficient” and “a pittance.” 

Delegates preparing for the Apri. inter- 
American summit conference expressed their 
disappointment after calculating that the 
projected increase, to be spread over 5 years, 
would amount to only $300 million a year in 
additional aid. 

U.S. assistance to Latin America now is 
said to total about $1 billion a year. 

When word of the Johnson proposal was 
received here yesterday, a formal meeting of 
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representatives of the United States and 17 
other hemisphere countries was cancelled. 

Delegates from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, Colombia, Uruguay and Guatemala 
then met in the Brazilian Embassy. They 
were described by one diplomat as “in- 
dignant and disappointed.” 

U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Lincoln 
Gordon, Johnson's personal representative, 
said he had heard rumors that some Latin 
nations were planning to boycott the April 
12-14 summit at Punta del Este, a seashore 
resort near here. 

However, one of Gordon's aides, Samuel 
Eaton, said the division between the United 
States and the Latin countries was merely 
“a matter of clarification” and that “every- 
thing will be much better understood” after 
Gordon’s meetings with representatives of 
the disgruntled countries. 

Secretary of State Rusk told Congress yes- 
terday that most of the proposed aid in- 
crease would go to improve agriculture and 
education. But he said some would be used 
to facilitate creation of a Latin American 
common market, a project warmly supported 
by President Johnson. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk a res- 
olution, which I ask to be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 94) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. Res. 94 


A resolution to support certain objectives of 
United States policy with respect to Latin 
America 
Whereas it has been a historic policy of 

the United States to work in close harmony 

with the other American Republics to pro- 
mote the well-being and enhance the security 
of the hemisphere: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate welcomes the 
meeting of chiefs of state of the members 
of the Organization of American States to 
be held in Punta del Este, Uruguay, April 12 
to 14, 1967, and that the President be ad- 
vised of the sense of the Senate that this 
Government, by constitutional process, 
should pursue the following objectives: 

(1) The economic integration of Latin 
America; 

(2) The further development of multilat- 
eral financing of projects which would con- 
tribute to economic integration, particularly 
with the participation of other free world 
countries; 

(3) Non-discriminatory measures for the 
expansion of trade within Latin America and 
between Latin America and other areas of 
the world; 

(4) Renewed efforts to mobilize private re- 
sources inside and outside the hemisphere 
to further the economic development of 
Latin America; and 

(5) Regional arms control and disarma- 
ment measures. 

Src. 2. It is the further sense of the Sen- 
ate that the United States Congress should 
give sympathetic consideration to ways and 
mains of implementing any agreements 
which may be reached at Punta del Este 
for the achievement of these objectives. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. First, let me compli- 
ment the junior Senator from Arkansas 
on an excellent statement. I think it is 
significant that in the speech he has said, 
in substance, that he does not want Con- 
gress to be a rubber stamp and does not 
want to short circuit the legislative 
process, but to follow the usual proce- 
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dure, and not to operate on the basis of 
crises. 

I want to demonstrate the difficulty 
we would be facing if we were to act on 
this proposal in the fashion we are asked 
to proceed. I hold in my hand what is 
called Senate Joint Resolution 53. Let 
me say to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee that at this mo- 
ment I do not understand whether this 
is the resolution which was recom- 
mended by the administration or not. 
I have attempted to ascertain from the 
clerks whether this is the recommended 
resolution, and they cannot tell me. 
This demonstrates the folly of trying to 
follow the procedure we are asked to 
follow. 

I understand the Senator bases his 
statement, first, on the fact that this is 
not the proper way to proceed or do busi- 
ness in Congress; second, on the matter 
of substance, because it shortcircuits the 
normal procedures in relation to com- 
mitting the resources of the United 
States and calls for a substantial in- 
crease in the commitment of the re- 
sources of this Nation, to be delegated 
specifically to Latin America. I under- 
stand the Senator does not in any way 
want to pass judgment on the merits of 
what is being proposed. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the prin- 
cipal purpose. It seems to me the tim- 
ing of the request and the way in which 
it is presented make it most difficult to 
justify it. As the Senator well knows, 
next week we have a supplemental bill 
scheduled. The committee has the space 
treaty pending before it. The Easter 
recess has been announced. There will 
be very little opportunity for hearings 
on this proposal in the normal course of 
action or procedure. The President or 
the other executive officials whose busi- 
ness this is normally make whatever 
agreements they feel are in the national 
interest. Those agreements are returned 
to us, and we then consider them with- 
out any great pressure, and under the 
normal circumstances. We have experts 
in the field and we consider the matter 
in the deliberative way which I thought 
was the purpose of Congress considering 
it, without committing us in advance. 

If we pass this proposal quickly, which 
they apparently expect us to do, we cer- 
tainly will not have such an opportunity. 

Mr. HARTKE. Would the Senator 
call this a precommitment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Apparently. The 
resolution, together with the message 
which accompanied it, seems to indicate 
that. The message does mention the $1.5 
billion, which I mentioned, and which 
has already raised considerable opposi- 
tion from people in Latin America, as 
reported in the press. 

Mr. HARTKE. As I understand the 
Senator, there is an indication that the 
Latin Americans consider the amount 
specified to be a mere pittance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As reported in the 
press. 

Mr. HARTKE. We could find our- 
selves in the rather ridiculous position of 
having endorsed a pittance, and have it 
said, after the conference is held, that by 
such action the Congress has, in effect, 
insulted the Latin American nations by 
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not attempting to do more and that we 
were able to do more. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has resulted in 
reactions already. It would be much bet- 
ter to proceed to the conference, have 
deliberate conversations, and try to have 
a mutual agreement, in which they and 
we would undertake certain things. The 
President would make agreements, sub- 
ject to Congress’ approval, in the usual 
way. They would understand that. It 
would come back and be justified. It 
seems to me introducing this kind of pro- 
cedure is not the proper way to present 
these matters. 

As I have said, I think in a sense it 
goes very far toward nullifying the in- 
dependence of judgment that this body 
is supposed to exercise. I must say, it 
may be that other things that have hap- 
pened have contributed to my appre- 
hension about this procedure; but there 
seems to be a general attitude that if 
Congress cannot be relied upon to supply 
money for some activities, a way will be 
found to get around Congress, and cir- 
cumvent the usual congressional func- 
tion. 

Recently, in connection with the well- 
publicized case of the National Students 
Association, the excuse was advanced by 
those defending the support of that orga- 
nization by the CIA that “Well, we could 
not have gotten the money from Con- 
gress, therefore we did it in this way, 
covertly, so that Congress would not 
know about it.” 

To me, this is a subversion of the con- 
gressional process. If they could not get 
the money from Congress, why did they 
not assume that perhaps it should not 
be done? After all, Congress is not al- 
ways idiotic. They should at least pre- 
sent the matter to Congress, and, if Con- 
gress turns it down, perhaps it ought not 
to be done. My experience leads me to 
be increasingly convinced of the correct- 
ness of that point of view. 

Mr. HARTKE. I share the feeling of 
the Senator from Arkansas in that re- 
gard. I think it is a very pertinent point. 
The whole legislative process in designed 
primarily to be representative of the 
people. Congress itself is supposed to be 
the representative of the people, to create 
all laws, and create the authority, and to 
spend the money in the Treasury. If 
they do not decide to spend it, maybe 
some people in the executive branch of 
the Government might complain, but 
that appears to be the way the Constitu- 
tion provides that we are supposed to run 
this country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We are certainly 
supposed to have a coordinate, independ- 
ent part in the process. It used to be 
assumed, and I am sure the Founding 
Fathers assumed, that in the discussions 
and the debates which we generate in the 
two Houses of Congress, there is a cer- 
tain refinement of the public judgment, 
not only in Congress itself, but through 
the press and through participation of 
the people of the country in the debate 
about important issues, and that thus a 
better judgment and a better result are 
obtained. 

This tendency to circumvent Congress 
is derogatory of the separation of powers. 
This is a curious thing. There is a tend- 
ency now to downgrade the legislative 
function, in my opinion, and I think this 
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is a small but important instance of it. 
I would not wish to overstate the impor- 
tance of this particular resolution; I sim- 
ply think the procedure is improper. 

I plead guilty to having participated, 
in the past, in matters involving military 
affairs, in a similar procedure. As I look 
back upon it, I believe I was unwise in 
lending my voice to it. I did oppose the 
resolution on the Middle East, but I did, 
as I have already stated, vote for the 
Vietnam resolution, sometimes called the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution. I think now it 
was an unwise procedure. I believe, in 
that instance, if we had had hearings on 
a declaration of war, and had had prop- 
er, thoroughgoing discussions, at that 
time, of the implications of escalating the 
war, it might well have been that the 
country and Congress would have been 
alerted to the dangers of further escalat- 
ing the war, or becoming bogged down 
there, and it is quite possible we would 
have been able to avoid it. 

What a wonderful thing it would have 
been, if we could have avoided the tragic 
entanglement we are now in. So I have 
been very much impressed by my failure 
to raise the matter for discussion then; 
and while it may now seem a little late, 
when this matter was first brought to 
my attention by Ambassador Linowitz in 
my office about 10 days ago, I said to him 
that, unfortunately, I could not approve 
of the procedure; that although I had 
participated in such procedures before, 
my judgment now is that it was a mis- 
take, and I am not too proud to try to 
rectify any mistakes I have made, if I 
feel they were mistakes. Therefore, I 
said I would not introduce the resolution, 
and that I objected to the procedure, al- 
though in a very general way I approve 
our seeking ways to help Latin America 
in its development, within our resources. 

I must say that when the administra- 
tion has found it necessary to cut back on 
our highway funds, funds that were spe- 
cifically collected for that purpose, under 
a trust fund; when they are cutting back 
on the programs for the assistance of 
small towns in my State, and I know 
other States also, for sewer systems and 
water systems, I think we should be very 
careful. If our circumstances are so 
stringent that our own people cannot 
have sewer systems, then I am not sure 
but that we had better at least delay a 
little, and not make too many commit- 
ments to build the same kind of things 
in other countries. 

In due time, if this war is ever brought 
to an end—and God willing, I hope it will 
be—then we can use more of our re- 
sources, within our means, in Latin 
America. Certainly Iam not disposed to 
try to prevent that. But I say we are get- 
ting overcommitted in the world, par- 
ticularly as a result of the Vietnam war. 
When you have to spend $75 billion, in 
round figures, every year for defense, 
there is something very serious going on. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I quite 
agree with the Senator from Arkansas, 
Let me say also, just add to his state- 
ment, that although Congress did suc- 
cessfully oppose these procedures, it was 
recommended that we take away the 
school lunch programs, and reduce sub- 
stantially the milk programs for our own 
children here at home. 
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The differences are small, but here we 
are, with the Congress of the United 
States being asked to act upon these 
matters, even ones as difficult as keeping 
up with the matters coming back. If the 
Senator has difficulty, how much more 
difficult would it be for Congress to go 
into all the subjects, and make as intel- 
ligent a judgment as it can upon all the 
facts? 

I hope the Senator from Arkansas will 
continue his diligence in these matters. 
I know of his humanitarian nature, and 
his sincere desire for progress through- 
out the world, and certainly in Latin 
America, and I hope everyone will under- 
stand his interest is primarily to make it 
possible for us to continue the things 
which we believe should be done, not only 
in our own national interest, but in the 
interest of all humanity. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I emphasize that it is not just my 
interest around the world; recent events 
in this country, such as the Watts riots 
and similar disturbances in Chicago and 
in Ohio, and the difficulties with our 
highways, and so on, have made me be- 
gin to feel much greater urgency to do 
something about preventing the deterio- 
ration of our own society here at home. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am indeed sorry that some difficulty has 
arisen about the resolution requested by 
the President, affecting our relations 
with Latin America. I did note in the 
press that the Latin Americans, at least 
some of them, in the region of Punta del 
Este, looked upon this $1.5 billion over 
the next 5 years as a “pittance.” I must 
admit that my reaction was not very 
good. 

When the President called 30 or 40 
Members of the House and the Senate 
to the White House last week to discuss 
this proposal, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, did not 
happen to be in town, because of a prior 
engagement. He has indicated, however, 
that Mr. Linowitz, our Ambassador to the 
OAS, and a very honorable man, had 
visited him and others to discuss the 
nature of the resolution which was being 
considered. 

I think that the nature of this reso- 
lution is entirely different from what 
was sought in the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion, and there I share a good deal of 
sympathy with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. But I think also that the Presi- 
dent, in this instance, did try to get as 
many of the Members of Congress to- 
gether as he could, to discuss with them, 
specifically, what he would like to have 
done and to obtain their opinions. As 
I recall, every single Member of the 
House and the Senate down at the White 
House that evening gave the President 
their support for the resolution read at 
that time. 

The purpose, of course, of the resolu- 
tion, is to furnish peripheral assistance 
to Latin American nations in the fields 
of rural modernization, health education, 
and the like. I am sure that some of the 
other areas mentioned by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, while not mentioned, 
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would certainly be given every consider- 
ation. 

Moreover, as I understand it, this reso- 
lution would give the President some- 
thing in the way of support from Con- 
gress when he went to meet with his 
peers in the summit meeting of the chiefs 
of state of all of Latin America. 

I hope that the difficulty which seems 
to have arisen can be worked out. Iam 
quite sure that full and adequate hear- 
ings will be held. Indeed, I have a par- 
ticular interest in this kind of a resolu- 
tion, recognizing the validity of the argu- 
ments raised by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, because in my opinion, Latin Amer- 
ica is the most important area of the 
world, and I am not an isolationist when 
I say that I think the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as such, is one of the most pri- 
mary concerns to this country. 

It should rank, I think, with Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia, and other parts of 
the globe, with due deference to them, 
and with a due recognition of their im- 
portance. 

So, I am confident that in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—I believe 
the hearings start tomorrow—we will be 
able to work out these differences and 
to have the type of hearings which the 
chairman desires, to the end that some- 
thing constructive can be done in a pe- 
ripheral sense to be of assistance to our 
Latin American neighbors, so that they 
can keep up with their great increase in 
population and all of the problems which, 
that increase produces. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
have scheduled hearings for tomorrow 
morning. I scheduled the hearings as 
soon as I could. 

I may say, however, that I am not too 
sure that there is any point in the hear- 
ings because, as the Senator pointed out, 
the executive branch has already 
brought the congressional leaders down 
to the White House and gone over the 
matter. 

I have been to other meetings like that 
meeting. The leaders are read a resolu- 
tion and asked: “Are you for or against 
it?” This is done without any real hear- 
ings and without any real opportunity for 
cross-examination. One cannot cross- 
examine the President of the United 
States on the details of this kind of an 
agreement. 

Maybe no hearings are necessary be- 
cause if the leaders, if 40 Members of 
Congress, are already committed to it, we 
are going through a useless exercise in 
having any hearings at all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. Hearings are 
indeed necessary. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Why are they nec- 
essary if everybody is already committed 
to it, if the Senator and everyone else 
there is committed to it? 

The messages said that 40 leaders were 
there which means, I assume, all of the 
senior Members of both Houses. So, it 
may be useless to have hearings. I object 
to this procedure. 

I hope the Senator understands my 
point. I agree with him about the im- 
portance of Latin America, but I think 
Congress is entitled to play some part in 
this matter 

I do not think that Congress should be 
put in a position of having to commit 
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itself in the White House without any op- 
portunity to have an expert in the field 
testify, other than the Chief Executive. 

No one can cross-examine the Chief 
Executive as a practical matter. The 
leaders are only in a position to say 
“Yes” or “No” on the general proposition 
when they are there. One is then sup- 
posed to support the measure when it 
comes here. 

This has been done before. I realize 
that, and I do not question anybody’s 
motives. But I think it, in effect, is de- 
stroying the independence of Congress 
and the opportunity to exercise inde- 
pendent judgment and to understand 
fully all that is involved and to play a 
part in it. 

I think it is undignified for Congress 
to give up its independence in his 
fashion. 

If I may say one other thing, I failed 
to mention a moment ago the problems 
of the Farmers Home Administration 
in my State and in other States. 

Emergency loans are made by the 
Farmers Home Administration to estab- 
lished farmers in counties designated for 
this purpose by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture upon his finding that a natural 
disaster has caused a general need for 
agricultural credit which cannot be met 
by local sources. These loans are made 
pursuant to section 321(b) of the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961. 

Emergency loans are not made out of 
annually appropriated funds. Instead, 
they are made from the Emergency 
Credit Revolving Fund in amounts ap- 
portioned each fiscal year by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

There is no way to estimate when and 
where natural disasters will occur or the 
effect they will have on agricultural 
credit. Therefore, it has been the gen- 
eral practice during the past few years to 
start the fiscal year with an initial ap- 
portionment of $64 million, with a sub- 
sequent apportionment when this 
amount is not adequate to meet the needs 
of eligible farmers who are unable to ob- 
tain credit from normal sources. 

An apportionment of $64 million was 
made for the current fiscal year. Cur- 
rently, there are 1,189 designated emer- 
gency loan counties in 38 States. These 
counties were designated because of 
natural disasters such as drought, hurri- 
canes, freezes, and floods during the past 
2 years. There has been an unusually 
heavy demand for loans this year, and 
on February 24 the apportionment of $64 
million in loan funds had been exhausted. 
An additional apportionment of $21 mil- 
lion has been requested and there are 
adequate funds in the revolving fund for 
this purpose. Actually, the requested 
additional apportionment may not be 
adequate to meet the needs of eligible 
farmers for the remainder of this fiscal 
year. It is reported that approximately 
$14 million in approved applications 
cannot be closed. It is reported also that 
many other applications are being held in 
field offices until the fund situation is re- 
solved. As a result, many farmers are 
very much confused and unable to pro- 
ceed with their farming operations. 

I urge the Bureau of the Budget to 
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make the additional apportionment of 
$21 million without delay. 

The farmers of Arkansas and other 
States need it now. 

This is the type of thing that has hap- 
pened all over this country, and as much 
as I think of Latin America, I must say 
that there comes a time when I think the 
kind of restrictions that the Bureau of 
the Budget is putting on now are not 
proper, and that we must take notice of 
domestic developments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would not disagree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas on this 
matter. I do think that an applicable 
means can be worked out whereby the 
needs of both can be recognized, be- 
cause I think our destiny is intertwined 
with the future of this hemisphere. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have 
no desire disagree with the highly 
knowledgeable and distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I cer- 
tainly understand and appreciate his de- 
sire to uphold the independence of the 
Senate, and I commend him for it. 

But, Mr. President, the tremendous 
importance of Latin America to our own 
future, the great need of our fellow hu- 
man beings there, and the present feeling 
throughout that part of the world, which 
my travels indicate to me is prevalent 
that the U.S. interest in the Alliance for 
Progress is flagging, require action by 
the Congress in my view to strengthen 
the President’s hand in advance of the 
upcoming Latin American meeting. 

I, therefore, support the resolution in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks just made 
by the distinguished majority leader 
(Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. President, over the past few 
months there has been a quickening in 
tempo of events in Latin America. Much 
of this activity, which has considerable 
short- and long-range policy significance 
for the United States has been relegated 
to the background of the foreign news 
coverage of our press because of hap- 
penings in Vietnam, China, and Europe. 

I commend to Senators an article 
which was published in the Baltimore 
News American of February 19, 1967, re- 
porting an interview with Ambassador 
Sol Linowitz, our representative to the 
Organization of American States, an out- 
standing American whom we are privi- 
leged to have in this position. 

The article contains an excellent sum- 
mary of what has been going on and some 
perceptive insights concerning what may 
lie ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LATIN VIGILANCE ON REDS URGED 

Top U.S. and Latin American officials were 
laying the groundwork this week for the 
summit meeting of American presidents, 

What are the major issues that will come 
up at such a meeting? 

How strong is Communist influence in 
Latin America? 

What is the U.S. policy toward military 
governments in this hemisphere? 

In an interview with a Hearst panel, Am- 
bassador Sol Linowitz, U.S. representative to 
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the Organization of American States, gives 
some authoritative answers. 

Asking the questions were William R. 
Hearst, Jr., Editor-in-Chief, Hearst Newspa- 
pers; Milton Kaplan, National Editor; Rob- 
ert Thompson, Washington Bureau Chief; 
David Barnett, News Editor, and Marianne 
Means, Hearst Headline Service columnist. 


TEXT OF THE INTERVIEW 


Question. Juan Bosch (the former presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic) told us in 
Santo Domingo last year that there will be 
other revolutions in Latin America. 

Do you figure this has to erupt within the 
next five or 10 years, some place or another, 
because of their (the Communists) activi- 
ties? 

Answer, I shouldn’t think so. 

There are some spots where they are now 
in some positions of strength. Some of this 
is covert and some is overt. We know Ven- 
ezuela, we know some things going on in 
Guatemala, but I would not think that all 
this is necessary going to lead to the real 
problem. 

We have just got to be careful and we 
have to be vigilant. By “we” I mean all of 
the American republics, not just the U.S. 

The OAS released a report within the 
month, on the tri-continental conference 
held in Havana a year ago. It was a thorough 
analysis of the whole danger of Communism 
and Castroism in this hemisphere and called 
upon all the countries to be constantly vigi- 
lant to the problem. 

I think this was a very revealing and some 
ways disheartening indication of the fact 
there is something there. 

Question. Is the new president of Vene- 
zuela as strong as Betancourt (the former 


president)? 


Answer. (Raul) Leoni, he is a very strong 
future. He is one of the real leaders in Latin 
America. They had a real problem in the 
universities in Venezuela, of course. 

Question. They have the university back. 
It is in the hands of the government people? 

Answer. That’s what they feel. At least 
they have it away from the Communists. 
On this trip which I took five weeks or so 
ago, each place that I went I tried to get 
some relationship with a university. There 
is a lot going on in that university ferment 
that I don’t think we know enough about, 

For example, as a lawyer myself, I am 
fascinated by the fact that so much of the 
leadership in the unrest comes from the law 
schools. I probed that a bit and I think one 
of the reasons for this is that law there is 
taught by dicta: this is the law. The impres- 
sion there is that if you want to change this, 
you don’t think of a change taking place 
gradually under law, but you really have to 
upset the whole apple cart and start over 
again, 

In this country, of course, we use the case 
book system. The point I was making, it 
may go back to the way things are taught, 
which then rubs off on how the people react, 
how the universities react. 

I talked to some of the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association when I got back about 
trying to establish relationships with the 
lawyers down there. 


Economic, physical integration need 


Question. Mr. Ambassador, on the forth- 
coming summit meeting, what kind of things 
are likely to come up? 

Answer. First, integration, which has two 
aspects—economic integration, the movement 
toward a common market for Latin America; 
and secondly, physical integration, For ex- 
ample, a multinational river development 
project here, a road development there, a 
telecommunication development someplace 
else, and so forth. 

Second will be the question of how to give 
new life, new impact to the Alliance for 
Progress, especially in two areas: education 
and agriculture. 

There is a broad recognition that educa- 
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tion has to take some giant steps if it is really 
to do the job. 50 percent of the people down 
there are illiterate. 

Of course, agriculture is a great challenge 
and may hold many of the answers to the 
future of Latin America. 

Question. Are you talking about land re- 
form or productivity? 

Answer. I mean the whole sweep. I mean, 
not only appropriate redistribution, which 
means doing away with those little nonviable 
farms, where a man has a miniscule piece 
of land and he tries to develop it in order 
to make a living, feed himself and his fami- 
ly and isn't able to. This simply doesn’t 
make sense and, therefore, you have to make 
it large enough for him to want to devote 
his life to it, give him enough incentive so 
he knows he can do it productively. 

This calls for the other part of it, fertilizer, 
credit, machinery, equipment, storage, trans- 
portation facilities and all which make that 
land truly useful and productive so he can 
support himself and his family. 

Question. Are we going to try to do any- 
thing about population growth eating up 
economic growth in a sense? 

Answer. I can only answer it this way: 
you are right, it is a problem and we know 
it is a problem. 

It is one thing to say that you can increase 
your agricultural productivity, but if your 
mouths are increasing as fast or faster than 
your food is increasing you are not making 
real progress. For example, in some places 
there is no more food per capita than there 
was five years ago. 

Question, It is worse? 

Answer. In some places perhaps a little 
bit worse. 

Question, Does the cancellation of (Chile- 
an) President Frei’s visit here have any polit- 
ical implications for the meeting or indicate 
there is still a considerable resentment in 
Latin America toward the United States? 

Answer. I don’t believe that. It was most 
unfortunate that the Frei visit had to be 
canceled because it would have been ex- 
traordinarily useful in terms of hemisphere 
relationships. This visit was canceled, how- 
ever, in overwhelming part because of inter- 
nal problems in Chile. It would be a mistake 
to read into this an anti-American outburst 
of any significance. 


Alliance growth to move faster 


Question. In the context of the Charter of 
Punta Del Este, which established guidelines 
for the Alliance, how well have the countries 
moved along with the reform? 

Answer. Quite well. Not as well as every- 
one might have hoped to begin with, not as 
well as we feel they will be moving in the 
next few years, let me say. It, of course, was 
an ambitious program launched in the char- 
ter. 
Part of it called for economic advances 
and this was in measurable terms. It called 
for economic growth at the rate of 2.5 per- 
cent per capita per year. It called for land 
reform, increased agricultural output, elimi- 
nation of adult illiteracy and so forth. 

Well you know these are things that just 
don't happen and the fact that you say we 
dedicate ourselves to these objectives doesn’t 
make them happen. But economically in 
1964 and 1965, as an illustration, they went 
over the 2.5 percent per capita. Last year it 
Was a little less than 2 percent or so. 

Question. Were the expectations too high 
in the beginning and now we have moved to 
a more realistic concept of the length of time 
it is going to take? 

Answer. I think that is probably fair. It 
is always easier to sound wise in retrospect. 
I think probably the excitement of the 
vision, President Kennedy’s launching un- 
der the circumstances he did and with the 
impact it had, probably did raise expecta- 
tions. But I think the Alliance for Progress 
now is doing far more than has ever been 
done. 
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Question. Is the whole action geared bet- 
ter and doing better? 

Answer. Yes. I think that what has hap- 
pened now is that first, the leadership in 
these countries today is more aware of what 
has to be done to move a country forward. 

You have men like Frei and (Peruvian 
president) Belaunde, Columbian President 
Carlos Lleras and Leoni of Venezuela. These 
are men who have an understanding of the 
economic, the social, the geopolitical, the 
factors which go into the development of the 
nation and the things which will move it 
forward, 

Question. Do you include the president- 
elect of Brazil in this new breed you are 
talking about? 

Answer. I have not mentioned him be- 
cause, first, I don’t think we yet know ex- 
actly what kind of president Costa e Silva 
will be. 


Keep open mind on all countries 


Question. Apparently his election seems to 
have brought to the fore again the problem 
of our support of potential military dictator- 
ships in Latin America. Do you have a feel- 
ing it might be necessary to have a semi- 
authoritarian or authoritarian regime in 
some of these countries in order to get the 
job done? 

Answer. We are in a sense confronted with 
this situation in the case of an Argentina 
or a Brazil. On the one hand we cannot 
prescribe the kind of government other coun- 
tries ought to have. For too long we have 
been accused of sitting up here and laying 
out the prescription of how to make a better 
American way of life in Colombia or Brazil 
or Argentina or Chile or anywhere else. 

If these countries are to be truly mature, 
they must have the wisdom to select their 
own leadership. If we do it for them, I 
think we are acting unwisely and we are act- 
ing in a way that doesn’t further the growth 
of the independent countries in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Secondly, we are deeply committed to the 
encouragement of constitutional democ- 
racies. 

President Johnson has said we have a spe- 
cial friendship” for those countries which 
are dedicated to the social justice and prog- 
ress of all their people, and he has made 
clear that our policy is to work most closely 
with those countries which are following the 
path of constitutional democracy. 

Now, when a government comes into power 
through a military act rather than through 
a duly-established constitutional process, 
obviously it doesn’t please us, for it is incon- 
sistent with the strengthening of constitu- 
tional government. 

But you also have to ask the question why 
did it happen, where is it going, and what 
is the prospect that out of it will ultimately 
emerge a move toward the right kind of a 
constitutional democracy, 

As to our own policy, I think, we have to 
reenforce what the President has said, that 
our special friendship is particularly to those 
countries which have constitutional democ- 
racy or are moving toward constitutional 
democracy. 

We have to be open-minded, however, and 
not assume that just because a man in uni- 
form has come to the helm that he is not 
necessarily going to move in the right 
direction. 

Question. Mr. Ambassador, are you saying 
among the dictators, or at least military 
men, there is a new thought that there has 
to be a social revolution rather than drain 
the country dry? 

Answer. I think that's probably true. 

Question. Mr. Ambassador, you were speak- 
ing before about the vitality of the OAS. It 
has been said many times that the admin- 
istration’s action in sending Marines to the 
Dominican Republic really undercut the 
power of the OAS and more recently the fact 
that the OAS Human Rights Commission 
apparently did not send the fact-finding 
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group down when the opposition candidate 
in a, his chief spokesman, was 
jailed and beaten, that again pretty much 
undercut the OAS. 

Answer. They are quite separate. Under 
OAS auspices a truce was imposed in the 
Dominican Republic, a provisional govern- 
ment was established which did lay the 
groundwork for free elections, such elections 
did take place and, after the government was 
in, the OAS did withdraw. 

All these things, I think, did give the OAS 
a stature and an importance and I think a 
role in our hemisphere that it never had 
before. 

Talk has subsided 

Question. Except that we went in before 
the OAS was brought in. 

Answer. As I say, I am not trying to gloss 
over that, because I just don't know whether 
I we could run the reel all the way back, 
whether we should have played it exactly 
that way. I really don’t know. 

What I am saying is that it came out in a 
way that does help the OAS and, for exam- 
ple, on this trip, nowhere, not a single place 
did anyone talk about the Dominican expe- 
rience unfavorably. 

Now, with reference to the Nicaraguan 
matter, there the problem was whether the 
Human Rights Commission, which had been 
asked by some groups to look into the situ- 
ation, should have sent a representative 
there. 

They did volunteer, They did ask to have 
a representative go. This was rejected by the 
government of Nicaragua. Under the au- 
thority of the Human Rights Commission as 
presently spelled out, they can only go upon 
invitation. 

Now, are you raising a question, should 
their authority be greater? I think it's 
worth looking at, and I think they are 
conscious of this. 

Question. Mr. Ambassador, what was the 
feeling of the Latin American leaders that 
you talked to about President Johnson per- 
sonally and as a leader of the country com- 
pared to their feelings about President 
Kennedy? 

Answer. Of course, President Kennedy has 
a unique place in Latin America. There was 
the promise associated with him. He was 
then cut off before the fulfillment and this 
had a deep, personal traumatic effect on 
people all through Latin America. 

With reference to President Johnson, I 
found only good will to President Johnson, 
but a feeling that they wished they knew 
him better. 

If you want my own judgment, it is that 
he would be utterly simpatico with them, 
and they would feel that way toward him 
in Latin America. I think that this is a 
man whom they can understand and who 
will understand them. 

Question. Mr. Ambassador, it has been said 
that one of the problems in our relations 
with Latin America is between the non- 
Communist left and chaos and Communism. 
Do you have any feeling about that problem? 

Answer. I will put it this way. I think 
there is a revolution going on and I think 
that revolution is either going to come 
through established procedures, through 
working to bring these people forward peace- 
fully, or else there is going to be violent 
revolution, 

When you spell out this dream of what can 
be theirs, one of two things happen. Either 
you help them fulfill it or else you frustrate 
it. And if you frustrate it, they are going to 
explode with greater violence than before 
you gave them the vision. 

Now, putting labels on it, the Communist 
notion, of course, is the explosive notion, 
According to them you are never going to 
get things by a peaceful revolution, you have 
to upset everything and you have to take it. 

The other idea sees a hope for change 
which can come gradually, working through 
modification of the existing structures. 
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Question. Mr, Ambassador, how would you 
equate the fear of Communist violent revo- 
lution and also Communist subversion in 
Latin America today with say 1960, at the 
time Castro took over in Cuba? 

Answer. I would guess it’s considerably 
less. First there is a greater understanding 
that subversion is a danger and you don't 
close your eyes to it. 

Secondly as far as the revolution goes, I 
think here the Alliance for Progress has 
played a great role. What the Alliance did, 
of course, proves there is a better way to get 
a better life without violent revolution. 

Reeramining Cuba problem 

Question. Is there any predictable course 
of relationship with Cuba? 

Answer, We have not seen any sign that 
Castro is ready to do anything that is incon- 
sistent with what led the OAS to the course 
we are on. There are two things which the 
OAS has consistently said that must cease 
before we can work with him. 

One, he has to stop exporting Communism 
in the hemisphere, and, two, there has to be 
some indication that this isn’t a Soviet oper- 
ation for the purpose of keeping an arm of 
Communism in our hemisphere, 

The tricontinental conference indicated 
distressingly that both of these things are in 
full swing. Now, that’s one part of the an- 
swer. 

The other part is that, I believe, we must 
keep constantly re-examining the situation 
such as this one in the light of new develop- 
ments. 

Question. Would it be fair to say that, if, 
say, we made some more durable arrangement 
with the Soviet Union, that that sort of 
change might possibly open up the possibil- 
ity of a dialogue between Castro and the 
United States? 

Answer. Certainly this is a factor that 
ought to be weighed in determining whether 
there is any reason to modify policy in any 
respect. 

Question. Mr. Ambassador, getting back to 
the birth control question. In Latin Amer- 
ica, do you find interest among the leaders, 
and is there a religious barrier there to its 
really catching hold? 

Answer. The idea is catching hold with 
some of the leaders. As far as the religious 
barrier goes, again that is uneven, A bishop 
who is liberal in a particular country, who 
is more amenable to exploring birth control 
measures can make quite a difference. But 
there is no question but that there is a far 
greater awareness now of these measures 
than there has been in the past. 

Question. Where do you think the summit 
will be? 

Answer. The indications are that it will be 
in Punta Del Este in Uruguay. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 
statements of Mr. Linowitz in this inter- 
view indicate him to be a man who 
brings unusual powers of perception and 
understanding to consideration of hemi- 
sphere affairs. 

Six years ago our Nation joined with 
our Latin American neighbors in a bold 
experiment to prove that economic, so- 
cial, and political change can be brought 
about peacefully. The stakes are high. 
For if we fail, we will not only find our- 
selves in an increasingly volatile and un- 
stable hemisphere, but also those in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa who be- 
lieve that representative democracy is 
the type of government which can best 
serve the people in the modern world 
will have been weakened. 

At the time of the meeting at Punta 
del Este when the Alliance for Progress 
was created, there were near chaotic po- 
litical situations in a number of Latin 
American countries. Deteriorating eco- 
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nomics in some portended even greater 
difficulties. Castro was still an important 
figure and the eyes of the continent were 
firmly focused on the small Uruguayan 
resort town to see what alternatives 
would be posed. 

As President Johnson pointed out in his 
message to us about the upcoming sum- 
mit meeting, the groundwork of coopera- 
tion necessary for the success of the 1961 
Punta del Este Conference had been laid 
by the establishment of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank in 1959 and the Act of Bogotá 
in 1960 under President Eisenhower. 
These events were harbingers of the most 
dynamic and innovative development 
ever to affect the lives of our neighbors— 
the Alliance for Progress. 

In his message the President has listed 
some of the many accomplishments un- 
der the Alliance. They are indeed im- 
pressive. Surely we would all like to 
have seen a more rapid pace of advance- 
ment; but our successes have been many, 
and much difficult spadework has been 
done that will permit accelerated prog- 
ress. 

It is always prudent to keep in mind 
that our contribution to the Alliance, 
while considerable when viewed as a 
whole, is only a small part of the total 
resources being invested in developing 
Latin America. Our aid is critical, how- 
ever, in serving as a catalyst to bring 
about the changes we all wish to see and 
often is the additional investment which 
can make the difference between forward 
movement or stagnation. 

Self-help is the keynote of the Alliance, 
and I was pleased to note the President’s 
reaffirmation of the emphasis we place 
on this vital point. 

The proposals for Latin American 
Economic Integration are indeed his- 
toric in significance. Certainly the task 
of integration is difficult and complex, 
but the fruits of success can be enormous. 
Many private groups and individuals in 
this country, including prominent trade 
organizations, have favored the Latin 
American Common Market concept, and 
I believe we should give our strong sup- 
port to the movement. The President’s 
proposals for our role in furthering eco- 
nomic integration, including the Com- 
mon Market, appear realistic yet flexi- 
ble enough to permit our representatives 
at the Conference to be of maximum 
effectiveness. 

While I do not wish to go into any de- 
tailed analysis of the various programs 
the President proposes, I note that a 
sizable amount of the funds which will 
eventually be required are in the develop- 
ment of human resources. A common 
market, multinational projects, and 
infrastructure investment are obviously 
essential if Latin America is to achieve 
the goals of the Alliance, but perhaps 
the most important single thing we can 
do is to stimulate investment directed at 
the individual. For it is the Latin 
citizen, his productivity, and his moti- 
vation, that are in final analysis going to 
make the difference in whether democ- 
racy wins or loses in that part of the 
world. I anticipate that our AID pro- 
grams aimed at human development will 
receive an increasing share of our total 
expenditures. 

I strongly favor the recommendations 
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concerning Latin America which the 
President has submitted for our con- 
sideration and hope that the Senate will 
make clear its recognition and support 
of the challenging and promising course 
which is now being chartered for the 
future of this hemisphere. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SALE OF CERTAIN LAND IN 
LANDER, WYO. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 71. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 219) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell certain land in 
Lander, Wyo., and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 219 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
convey by quitclaim deed, for not less than 
fair market value, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to lots 4 and 5, 
block 16, in the original town of Lander, Wyo- 
ming, and the improvements thereon and to 
apply the proceeds of such sale to the pur- 
chase of other land in or near Lander and 
the construction thereon of similar im- 
provements. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 68), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell two lots in Lander, Wyo., 
for their fair market value and invest the 
proceeds in other lands and similar improve- 
ments. The committee reported an identical 
bill, S. 433, on October 18, 1966, which was 
passed by the Senate on October 19, 1966. 


THE U.N.’S ROLE IN OBTAINING AN 
HONORABLE SETTLEMENT OF 
THE VIETNAMESE CONFLICT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Monday night last, I delivered an ad- 
dress at the University of North Caro- 
lina which dealt mainly with interna- 
tional affairs and, in particular, with 

ietnam. Among other things, I noted 
that there had been a valiant effort, via 
traditional diplomatic channels, by the 
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distinguished Secretary General of the 
United Nations, U Thant, and others, to 
bring about negotiations for an honor- 
able settlement of the conflict. I had 
been aware of this diplomatic effort ever 
since a meeting with Ambassador Gold- 
berg and U Thant in New York where I 
had gone by request of the President 
last November. 

The secret diplomacy which was in- 
tense, concerted, and prolonged, how- 
ever, apparently failed to produce any 
tangible result. Just recently both U 
Thant and the able U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N., Mr. Arthur Goldberg, indicated 
as much in remarks on their return to 
New York from abroad. 

This failure of secret diplomacy, Mr. 
President, prompted me to stress again 
at the University of North Carolina, as I 
had at Johns Hopkins University last 
November at the time that the intense 
diplomatic effort had just begun, that 
the U.N. had a responsibility as an orga- 
nization to try to contribute to a solu- 
tion in Vietnam—a responsibility which 
could not be expressed solely through 
the diplomacy of its able and dedicated 
Secretary General. I suggested, again, 
therefore, that the United States, as a 
member, which along with the others 
had assumed the solemn treaty obliga- 
tions of the charter might take two ini- 
tiatives in the Security Council in an 
effort to bring the apparatus of the U.N. 
organization into the Vietnamese situa- 
tion. It was proposed: 

First. That we move to bring to a vote 
a procedural resolution to invite all 
deeply involved in Vietnam, including 
North Vietnam and China, to meet in 
the Security Council for a face-to-face 
consideration of the situation in Viet- 
nam and its possible solution; 

Second. That we obtain a vote on a 
resolution which would request the In- 
ternational Court to render an advisory 
opinion on the applicability of the 
Geneva accords of 1954 and 1962 to the 
current situation in Vietnam as well as 
the obligations which these accords 
might place on all belligerents, direct 
and indirect, in Indochina. 

I note with interest, Mr. President, 
that in the last day or two, there have 
been press reports of new efforts, again 
through the channels of secret diplo- 
macy, to bring about negotiations. Once 
again, the reports indicate that these 
efforts involve, among others, Eastern 
European diplomats and the Secretary 
General and reference is also made to 
Japanese and Canadian diplomats. 

The renewal of this sort of diplomatic 
activity, of course, is to be welcomed. 
Past experience, however, does not lead 
to sanguine expectations. With all due 
respect to the diplomats who are men- 
tioned in these current press reports, I 
do not think that the coverage, so to 
speak, is adequate. Japan, Poland, Can- 
ada, the Soviet Union, and others have 
an unquestioned concern with the 
restoration of peace in Vietnam. Yet 
there are limits to their capacities to 
make a contribution in this connection. 
In my judgment, if there is to be peace 
in Vietnam the need remains for a direct 
confrontation of views between all of the 
principals, There is still the need for an 
open discussion of the conflict which will 
embrace, among others, not only the 
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Soviet Union and the United States who 
are members of the U.N. but also China 
and North Vietnam who are not. 

It is entirely precedented and in order 
for the Security Council to provide the 
forum for that kind of meeting of mem- 
bers and nonmember states alike. While 
welcoming the new interest in a search 
for negotiations by secret diplomacy, 
therefore, it would still be my judgment 
that initiatives on the part of the United 
States which would seek to bring to a 
vote in the Security Council an invita- 
tion to all nations directly and indirectly 
involved in Vietnam and a request for an 
advisory opinion from the World Court 
on the current relevance of the Geneva 
accords would be initiatives for peace. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND PRE- 
MIER KOSYGIN SHOULD MEET 
NOW 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, as a 
man sorely troubled and deeply con- 
cerned, I rise to talk about problems 
that concern all of us. 

In every season our vision is fixed 
on a world of peace and freedom. But 
now, in the spring of the year—as peo- 
ple of different faiths approach religious 
observances of freedom and the salva- 
tion of man—our hopes and prayers 
reach even more earnestly for the world 
of our vision. Our thoughts and study 
center on the means for getting there. 

The war in southeast Asia is like the 
ignited end of a high explosive—burn- 
ing slowly up the fuse. All of us are 
concerned with the dangers implicit in 
the situation. No one is more aware of 
the dangers of unlimited war than Pres- 
ident Johnson, who yesterday again de- 
tailed our Nation’s policies, programs, 
and hopes for peace in Vietnam. All 
Americans are united in purpose—to 
bring the war to an end. We in the 
Senate have taken our responsibilities 
seriously—we have offered proposals and 
advice. No man can be faulted for that. 
So, too, on critical appropriations meas- 
ures, we have supported our country’s 
men in the field. No man should find 
fault with that. The President—who 
bears the ultimate responsibility for our 
course of action—has been decisive, and 
has persevered. Let no man fault him 
for his courage and his will. And let no 
man mistake separate voices for divided 
purposes. What we seek is peace—but 
more than that, we seek an honorable 
settlement. Few men—and certainly 
none in the Senate—have urged peace 
at any price. The Nation vigorously and 
correctly rejects the thought. 

We have lent our prestige, our re- 
sources, and the lives of our men to battle 
in a distant, tiny country. Why do we 
fight? Much discussion has centered 
around theory. We have talked of domi- 
noes, self-determination, treaty commit- 
ments, and letters 13 years old; and while 
we talked, assistance turned into advis- 
ers—advisers into troops—ground war 
into air war. The discussion still rages 
about theory. I suggest we confine our- 
selves to the realities. 

Vietnam is not a static situation. It is 
made of quicksilver and is in constant 
change. It is worthwhile to review some 
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of the more striking changes of the past 
few months. 

First, Vietnam must always be viewed 
against the background of China, which 
looms with its millions just to the north. 
Mao Tse Tung once ruled mainland 
China with an iron hand. Now there is 
chaos within Red China. That chaos 
within may not have curbed China’s zeal 
for domination without—but the vigor 
with which China can prosecute her 
drive is greatly diminished. The suc- 
cessful counterrevolution in Indonesia 
has further weakened the threat to 
China’s neighbors. 

The Soviet Union, in turn, has in- 
creased its influence in North Vietnam 
and in the Communist world. As the 
clash between China and Russia con- 
tinues, the rift between them broadens. 

Second, in South Vietnam itself, the 
United States’ military position has been 
greatly strengthened. We know, as the 
President pointed out yesterday, that this 
is not a war in which progress can be 
measured by a line on the map. Put, at 
the same time, we know that the cour- 
age of American men has been superb. 
We know that they have faced a wily 
enemy and won success after success. 
We can watch the defector rate increase, 
and enemy casualties climb. 

As Secretary McNamara stated in his 
testimony before the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Subcommittee 
on the Department of Defense of the 
Committee on Appropriations: 

The Free World forces have won every ma- 
jor battle since their commitment in South 
Vietnam, and I believe it has been conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the Viet Cong main 
force units are simply not capable of win- 
ning any major battle against U.S. forces. 


The Secretary also said: 

I can tell you that the military progress 
in the last 12 months has been very substan- 
tial, and has actually exceeded our expecta- 
tions. 


The commitment of men and resources 
by the United States has established a 
solid military position in South Vietnam 
which, barring the most unexpected de- 
velopments, will not be reversed. 

Moreover, South Vietnam has made 
real and encouraging progress in the 
fragile process of building a stable politi- 
cal structure. The spirit of cooperation 
among the members of the Constituent 
Assembly gives real promise of construc- 
tive steps and more progress ahead. The 
fabric of a society torn by three decades 
of war gives promise of being mended. 
Political institutions are taking root. 

Third, and most significant, is the role 
of the Soviet Union. Today, Russia 
furnishes North Vietnam with an in- 
creasingly large proportion of arms and 
materiel for war. Secretary McNamara 
testified in January: 

Between 80 and 90 percent of North Viet- 
nam's war materiel is imported—most of 
the small arms and ammunition from Red 
China—but. almost all of the sophisticated 
(weapons) —jet aircraft, surface-to-air mis- 
siles, and anti-aircraft guns . . comes, we 


believe, from the Soviet Union and her satel- 
lites. 


In terms of value, most of the military 
hardware comes from the Soviet Union. 
It is clear that without Soviet assistance, 
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the back of the North Vietnamese mili- 
tary effort in South Vietnam would he 
broken. 

This effort of the Soviet Union is car- 
ried on, however, against a background 
of increasing East-West diplomatic ac- 
tivity. 

We in the Senate have just ratified 
the Consular Treaty with the Soviet 
Union. That is one result of diplomatic 
activity. 

In Geneva, our representatives are 
meeting with the Soviets to discuss the 
implementation of a treaty to bar the 
proliferation of nuclear arms—and that 
diplomatic activity, although fraught 
with problems, gives increasing promise 
of eventual success. 

A treaty to bar weapons from space has 
been signed by the Soviet Union and the 
United States, and awaits ratification by 
this body. That treaty is another result. 

The President has disclosed the re- 
sponse of Premier Kosygin to our invi- 
tation to discuss a reduction in the es- 
calation of the arms race—especially 
with regard to the deployment of the 
antiballistic missile. The response was 
cool, but at least indicated willingness to 
discuss means of limiting the arms race 
2 offensive and defensive nuclear mis- 

es. 

The Soviet Union has indicated some 
willingness to support the United Nations 
as an institution for the maintenance of 
peace. The most recent evidence of in- 
creased support by the U.S.S.R. for the 
U.N. was its strong encouragement for 
the reelection of Secretary-General U 
Thant last autumn. 

It is clear that the Soviet Union—like 
the United States—has much at stake 
in the world. It is equally clear that the 
United States and the Soviet Union must 
continue to be concerned with the main- 
tenance of world peace—not only be- 
cause these two nations have the great- 
est power to make war, but also because 
each stands to suffer the gravest conse- 
quences from world holocaust. 

I believe the time has come and is 
now appropriate to initiate steps lead- 
ing to a meeting of Premier Kosygin and 
President Johnson. Such a meeting 
would be wise, in my view, for several 
reasons: 

First. As cochairman with Great Brit- 

ain of the Geneva Conference, the Soviet 
Union holds an important key to the 
initiation of discussions concerning Viet- 
nam. 
Second. As a principal supporter—in 
arms and materiel—of the war efforts of 
North Vietnam, the Soviet Union has 
within its power the ability to reduce 
substantially the scale and scope of North 
Vietnamese military activities. 

Third. The United States and the 
Soviet Union face critical decisions on 
the installation and deployment of anti- 
ballistic missile systems. The security of 
the United States and the expenditure of 
$40 billion is at stake in this Nation— 
the spiraling course of the arms race is 
at stake in the world. 

Fourth. The possibility of reducing our 
troop commitments in Western Europe 
holds out an opportunity for reciprocal 
reductions by the Soviet Union—a course 
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that could further reduce tensions in that 
part of the world. 

Fifth. Leaders of the Soviet Union and 
the United States have not met since 
1961. President Johnson and Premier 
Kosygin have never met. As a general 
matter, it is wise, from time to time, to 
talk to one’s neighbors on this planet in 
face-to-face discussion. 

The fifth special session of the United 
Nations General Assembly is scheduled to 
open on April 21. The session is in- 
tended to undertake a “comprehensive 
review of the whole question of peace- 
keeping operations in all their aspects.” 

No topic could be more timely, or of 
greater concern to the world. The So- 
viet Union—like the United States— 
should lend its full cooperation in this 
attempt to provide adequate and con- 
tinuing support for an effective peace- 
keeping U.N. function. 

To accomplish this—to provide ade- 
quate and continuing support—will re- 
quire that the efforts of this special ses- 
sion be given prestige, status, and impe- 
tus. These could be contributed by the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
through the presence of their respective 
leaders. 

The appearance of the President and 
the Premier at the United Nations would 
afford an opportune time for a meeting 
of informal and private discussions— 
and if the discussions are to be produc- 
tive, they must be held in privacy. The 
agenda could include any or all of the 
important problems facing the two na- 
tions today—including, I would hope, 
Vietnam. 

If it is not possible to arrange discus- 
sions on the occasion of the fifth spe- 
cial session, then I believe steps should 
be taken leading to a meeting of the two 
leaders in the near future elsewhere in 
the world. 

In our search for peace, we can leave 
no approach unexplored—no avenue un- 
tried. For war is abroad in the world— 
in a world now too small for war. Warin 
our time could mean the end of life as 
we know it—even the end of mankind. 

Our goalisclear. As the President has 
said, it is a “peaceful, just world we all 
seek.” Our search must be unending. 
For peace—God’s most precious gift— 
must not elude us. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6098) to 
provide an extension of the interest- 
equalization tax, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6098) to provide an ex- 
tension of the interest-equalization tax, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
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by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


FURNISHING OF CERTAIN INSPECTION SERVICES 
By SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of August 28, 1950, enabling 
the Secretary of Agriculture to furnish, upon 
a reimbursable basis, certain inspection serv- 
ices involving overtime work (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON 1966 Som BANK CONSERVATION 
RESERVE PROGRAM 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the 1966 soil bank conservation 
reserve program (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AWARDED 
WITHOUT COMPETITION 


A letter from the Director, Contract Ad- 
ministration, Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command, Department of the Navy, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on military 
construction awarded without competition, 
for the 6-month period ended December 31, 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 

1954, To PERMIT CHARGES FOR CERTAIN 

FORMS AND SERVICES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to permit charges for certain 
forms and services (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT ON FEASIBILITY OF DEVELOPING CERTAIN 
WATER RESOURCES OF THE RED RIVER, TEx. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the feasibility 
of developing the water resources of that 
portion of the drainage areas of the Salt 
Fork and Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red 
River lying in the State of Texas for munici- 
pal and industrial water, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

REPORT or Bor SCOUTS oF AMERICA 

A letter from the chief scout executive, Boy 
Scouts of America, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that organization, for the 
year 1966 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


PAYMENT OF A HIGHER PROPORTION OF HOSPITAL 
Costs oF CERTAIN VETERANS 

A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 620, title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize payment of 
a higher proportion of hospital costs in 
establishing amounts payable for nursing 
home care of certain veterans (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL VOTING ASSISTANCE 

Act or 1955 

A letter from the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 584) 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT To S. 611 anD H.R. 3647 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed amendment to 
S. 611 and H.R. 3647 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 307. A bill to amend the Indian Claims 
wa Act of 1946, as amended (Rept. 

©. 72). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nominations of 132 
flag and general officers in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force. I ask that 
these nominations be placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as fol- 
lows: 

Capt. Rufus J. Pearson, Jr., U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of rear admiral; 

Capt. Thomas B. Owen, U.S. Navy, to be 
Chief of Naval Research in the Department 
of the Navy; 

Lt. Gen. Richard C. Mangrum, U.S. Marine 
Corps, for appointment to the grade of lieu- 
tenant general on the retired list; 

Lt. Gen. Alpha L. Bowser, U.S. Marine 
Corps, for appointment to the grade of lieu- 
tenant general on the retired list; 

Lewis W. Walt, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Marine Corps; 

Vice Adm, Andrew McB. Jackson, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, for appointment as a senior member of 
the Military Staff Committee of the United 
Nations; 

Vice Adm. John S, McCain, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Walter H. Baumberger, U.S. 
Navy, and Rear Adm, William I. Martin, U.S. 
Navy, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President, for appointment to 
the grade of vice admirals while so serving; 

George A. Weaver, Charles N. Paxton, and 
Howell E. Wiggins, Reserve officers, for pro- 
motion to the grade of rear admiral; and 

Brig. Gen. Larry A, Smith, Regular Air 
Force, and sundry other officers, for promo- 
tion in the U.S. Air Force. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in 
addition, I report favorably 1,117 ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Army 
in the grade of colonel and below, 5,539 
appointments in the Marine Corps in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel and below, 
and 347 appointments in the Air Force 
in the grade of captain and below. Since 
these names have already appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in order to 
save the expense of printing on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 
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Paul R. Aadnesen, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Marine Corps; 

Lester W. Abrams, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Regular Army of 
the United States; 

Patricia A. Maas, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Marine Corps; 

Robert L. Houk, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Air Force; 

Thomas R. Abel, and sundry other distin- 
guished graduates of the Air Force precom- 
missioned schools, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force; 

Stanley C. Abromaitis, and sundry other 
students of the Air Force Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Air Force; 

William H. Willoughby, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States; and 

Charles F. Abene, and sundry other officers, 
for appointment in the Marine Corps. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE (by request) : 

S. 1306. A bill to assist cities and States by 
amending section 5136 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, with respect to the au- 
thority of national banks to underwrite and 
deal in securities issued by State and local 
governments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmime when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1307. A bill to eliminate the requirement 
that the Federal Reserve banks maintain cer- 
tain reserves in gold certificates against Fed- 
eral Reserve notes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLanx when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 1308. A bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities of American work- 
ers; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLark when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 1309. A bill for the relief of Dr. Angel 
Manuel Ferro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1310. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oll, oll shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain,” approved February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat. 437; 30 U.S.C. 181); and 

S. 1311. A bill to amend the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
KucnHet, Mr. Fannin, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Monroney, Mr, HARRIS, 
Mr. Hartge, Mr. Barn, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Fone, Mr. TOWER, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. THURMOND, and Mr, Scorr): 

S. 1312. A bill to exempt from the antitrust 
laws certain combinations and arrangements 
necessary for the survival of failing news- 
papers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harry when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 1313. A bill to declare that a portion of 
the waterway in the town of Groton, Conn., 
known as Poquonock River and Baker Cove, 
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be deemed nonnavigable for certain purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. HARTKE by request): 

S. 1314. A bill to amend section 303(b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to modernize 
certain restrictions upon the application and 
scope of the exemption provided therein; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself 
and Mr. TOWER) : 

S. 1315. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of extensions of the American Canal at 
El Paso, Tex., operation and maintenance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1316. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act and the civil service retirement law with 
respect to the tenure and retirement bene- 
fits of referees in bankruptcy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 1317. A bill for the relief of Paul Christos 
Virvos and Dimitrios “James” Christos 
Virvos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1318. A bill to provide improved ju- 
dicial machinery for the selection of juries, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1319. A bill to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of Federal juries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Typtncs when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


TO SUPPORT CERTAIN OBJECTIVES 
OF U.S. POLICY WITH RESPECT 
TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted a reso- 
Iution (S. Res. 94); which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
— appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


BILL TO PERMIT NATIONAL BANKS 
UNDERWRITING OF STATE AND 
LOCAL REVENUE BONDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am introducing, by request, a bill to per- 
mit national banks to underwrite munici- 
pal revenue bonds. The Glass-Steagall 
Act of 1933 divorced investment banking 
from commercial banking and prohibited 
banks from underwriting securities ex- 
cept for Federal obligations and the gen- 
eral obligations of State and local gov- 
ernments. Since the 1930’s, State and 
local governments have financed a grow- 
ing proportion of their debt through reve- 
nue bonds as opposed to general obli- 
gation bonds. 

The proposal to permit national banks 
to underwrite revenue bonds has been 
before the Congress for some time. In 
1963 and again in 1965 the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency held 
hearings on similar measures. 

The central argument in favor of this 
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legislation is that it would reduce interest 
charges on State and local debt by in- 
creasing competition in the bond under- 
writing field. Proponents have argued 
the annual savings to State and local 
governments could average between $50 
and $100 million per year. The oppo- 
nents, who are primarily investment 
bankers, have disputed this claim and 
have argued savings, if any, would be 
minimal. The opponents have further 
argued that, in return for little or no 
benefit, the bill would place banks in a 
conflict of interest and jeopardize sound 
banking practicies. 

The evidence on the question of reduc- 
ing interest charges on revenue bonds 
through increased competition is not 
overwhelming on either side. I have not 
seen satisfactory evidence which would 
either prove or disprove the claim that 
bank competition in underwriting reve- 
nue bonds will reduce costs to State and 
local government. And yet this is the 
crucial factual question which needs to 
be answered before Congress can make 
a competent judgment as to the general 
desirability of banks underwriting rev- 
enue bonds from the standpoint of sound 
banking practices. 

Iam, therefore, introducing such a bill, 
and I am hopeful that hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency can bring out the essential 
facts needed to make a sound judgment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and an ex- 
planation of its provisions be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and the explanation will 
be printed in the Recor as requested by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The bill (S. 1306) to assist cities and 
States by amending section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to the authority of national banks 
to underwrite and deal in securities is- 
sued by State and local governments, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Proxmire, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1306 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph “Seventh” of section 5136 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 24), is hereby amended 
by adding the following new sentences at 
the end of such paragraph: “The limitations 
and restrictions contained in this paragraph 
as to dealing in and underwriting invest- 
ment securities shall not apply to all other 
obligations issued or guaranteed by or on 
behalf of a State or any political subdivision 
thereof or agency of a State or any political 
subdivision thereof (except special assess- 
ment obligations and industrial development 
obligations) which are at the time eligible 
for purchase by a national bank for its own 
account, except that (1) no association shall 
hold such obligations of any one obligor or 
maker (other than general obligations of a 
State or political subdivision thereof) as a 
result of underwriting, dealing, or purchas- 
ing for its own account (and for this pur- 
pose obligations as to which it is under com- 
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mitment shall be deemed to be held by it) 
in a total amount exceeding at any one time 
10 per centum of its capital stock actually 
paid in and unimpaired and 10 per centum 
of its unimpaired surplus fund, (2) the pur- 
chase of such obligations by a national bank 
as fiduciary from such bank as an under- 
writer or dealer shall not be permitted unless 
lawfully directed by court order, (3) no as- 
sociation may purchase such obligations as 
fiduciary from a member of a syndicate in 
which such association is participating until 
the syndicate has closed as to underwriting, 
and (4) any sales of such obligations by an 
association to any of its depositors or bor- 
rowers or to any correspondent bank 
(whether for such bank’s own account or as 
trustee) must be accompanied by a dis- 
closure in writing to the purchaser that the 
association is selling as an underwriter or 
dealer. For purposes of this paragraph the 
term ‘industrial development obligation’ 
shall mean an obligation, not secured by the 
full faith and credit of the issuer, payable 
solely from the rentals received by the issuer 
from the letting of property to private man- 
ufacturers for the principal purpose of man- 
ufacturing articles for sale if such obliga- 
tions have been issued to finance the ac- 
quisition, construction, equipment, or other 
development of such property and such 
property is held or to be held by the issuer 
for the principal purpose of such letting and 
not as part of or incidental to another proj- 
ect of the issuer.” 


The explanation presented by 
PROXMIRE is as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF BILL “To Assist CITIES AND 
STATES, ETC,” 


The proposed bill amends paragraph 7 of 
section 5136 of the Revised Statutes (12 
U.S.C. 24) as it relates to the limitations 
and restrictions as to dealing in and under- 
writing investment securities by national 
banks. This amendment deals only with 
bonds issued by State and local government 
entities (municipal bonds). 


PRESENT STATUS AS TO MUNICIPAL BONDS 


I. Underwriting Powers: Commercial 
banks may now underwrite and deal in gen- 
eral obligation bond issues of State and local 
governments, 

I. Investment Powers: Commercial banks 
may now invest in those municipal bonds 
which are deemed “Investment Securities” 
as prescribed by regulation by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


PROVISIONS OF BILL 


This bill deals only with the underwrit- 
ing powers of commercial banks and would 
extend these powers by permitting commer- 
cial banks to underwrite and deal in all mu- 
nicipal bonds that meet the quality stand- 

` ards of an investment security as defined by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. However, 
two types of municipal bonds will be specifi- 
cally excluded even if they did meet the 
standards of an investment security. These 
are: (1) special assessment obligations, and 
(2) industrial development obligations (e.g. 
industrial revenue bonds.) 

The bill further provides that a commer- 
cial bank shall not hold the municipal bonds 
of any one issuer in an amount over 10% 
of its capital and surplus. By holding is 
meant the aggregate of investments and un- 
derwriting and dealing commitments. 

In addition, the bill has been designed to 
guard against the following possible con- 

flict of interest problem: 
LANGUAGE OF BILL 
“(2) the purchase of such obligations by 
a national bank as fiduciary from such bank 
as an underwriter or dealer shall not be per- 
mitted unless lawfully directed by court 
order.” 


Mr. 


EXPLANATION 


Under existing law and practice a bank 
does not sell as an underwriter to its trust 
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department except in very rare instances 
when either directed by court order or per- 
mitted by local law. This language would 
provide that a bank shall not purchase such 
obligations as a fiduciary from the same bank 
as an underwriter or dealer unless lawfully 
directed by court order. 
LANGUAGE OF BILL 

“(3) no association may purchase such 
obligations as fiduciary from a member of 
a syndicate in which such association is par- 
ticipating until the syndicate has closed as 
to underwriting.” 


EXPLANATION 


This provision prohibits a bank's trust de- 
partment from purchasing such obligations 
from another member of the syndicate in 
which such bank is participating until the 
syndicate is closed. This provision is a 
codification of existing case law, and regula- 
tion. The purpose is to ensure by legislation 
that a bank as an underwriter shall not have 
an interest in and shall not receive a bene- 
fit from any purchase of bonds by the Trust 
Department of the bank. A syndicate is 
closed when the bank as an underwriter has 
no financial interest in any sale by another 
member of the syndicate. Thus, this pro- 
vision insures that all purchases by the 
bank’s Trust Department from any other 
member of the syndicate are made in a free 
market and under a condition in which the 
bank, as an underwriter, has no interest and 
would receive no benefit. 

LANGUAGE OF BILL 

“(4) any sales of such obligations by an 
association to any of its depositors or bor- 
rowers or to any correspondent bank 
(whether for such bank’s own account or 
as trustee) must be accompanied by a dis- 
closure in writing to the purchaser that the 
association is selling as an underwriter or 
dealer.” 


EXPLANATION 
This provision requires that a bank dis- 


close that it is selling such obligations as an 
underwriter or dealer, 


TO STRENGTHEN THE DOLLAR BY 
ELIMINATING 25 PERCENT GOLD 
RESERVE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a bill 
to eliminate the requirement that Fed- 
eral Reserve banks maintain certain re- 
serves in gold certificates against Federal 
Reserve notes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1307) to eliminate the re- 
quirement that the Federal Reserve 
banks maintain certain reserves in gold 
certificates against Federal Reserve 
notes, introduced by Mr. CLARK, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the bill 
is identical with one introduced on 
March 1 in the House by Representative 
Henry Reuss of Wisconsin. In our joint 
judgment, it is a step at least 2 years 
overdue to help protect the integrity of 
the dollar. 

When, in February 1965, the Senate 
voted to remove the requirement for gold 
cover for Federal Reserve deposits, I said: 

Isupport the Administration’s request that 
the present gold cover requirements for Fed- 
eral Reserve deposits be eliminated—I sup- 
port it, but I would have preferred that the 
request had gone further and removed the 
cover from Federal Reserve notes as well. 
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Within the not-too-distant future, in 4 
years perhaps, unless there is a marked im- 
provement in our balance of payments, it 
will be necessary to eliminate completely the 
gold backing of both Federal Reserve notes 
and deposits in order to free our gold re- 
serves to meet international claims. We may 
as well do now what will become necessary 
a few years hence. 


In 1965, I was too optimistic. What I 
predicted would have to be done in 4 
years should now be done in 2 and done 
promptly. The reasons are entirely clear. 

There was a time, back in 1949, when 
the United States held more than half 
of the total gold in the world—$24.46 
billion out of a total of around $40 bil- 
lion. Today we hold less than a third of 
the $41 billion in gold held by all central 
banks. 

In 1949 dollar claims held by foreign- 
ers—public and private claims—totaled 
$7.62 billion. Today they total almost 
$28 billion. 

But the situation is worse than these 
figures might make it appear. Of the 
$13.2 billion of gold held by the Treasury 
only $3.5 billion is free gold; i.e., avail- 
able to meet dollar claims for conversion. 
The rest is committed by statute as 25- 
percent reserve on our outstanding Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. As the amount of 
Federal Reserve notes increases, as it has 
done recently, so does the requirement 
for 25-percent gold backing. Thus, in 
February 1965, when the Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation totaled $33.663 bil- 
lion, our free gold, after providing 25- 
percent cover of $8.416 billion, was $6.577 
billion. Two years later, in February of 
1967, because of a substantial increase in 
the amount of Federal Reserve notes, in- 
creasing the required cover to $9.568 bil- 
lion, and an increasing demand of for- 
eigners for gold in exchange for dollars, 
our free gold had shrunk to $3.538 billion. 

Surely the time has come to eliminate 
the utterly meaningless gold coverage on 
Federal Reserve notes, thus freeing the 
substantial sum of $9.568 billion of gold 
to meet possible calls for exchange from 
overseas holders of dollars. An addi- 
tional reason for removing the gold cover 
from Federal Reserve notes in circulation 
is that gold cover no longer makes any 
sense. It is an outmoded shibboleth of 
the past constituting a lien on precious 
gold stocks needed to bolster the value of 
the dollar in international transactions. 
As is noted above, the amount of gold 
presently required to be held in reserve 
for these Federal Reserve notes fluc- 
tuates from month to month, depending 
on the needs of commerce and industry 
for the expansion or contraction of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in circulation. It is 
time for us to free domestic economic 
policy from the restriction of the gold 
cover. The ordinary dollar is not con- 
vertible into gold and has not been since 
the early thirties. Why should the Fed- 
eral Reserve notes be an exception to this 
sound rule? 

Removing the gold reserve behind the 
Federal Reserve notes will not solve our 
present rather critical balance of pay- 
ments problem; but it will help. It has 


long been my view that until we end the 
Vietnam war and bring most of our 
troops home from Europe the balance of 
payments deficit will continue to plague 
us. In the meanwhile, pending the re- 
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turn to military sanity, the least we can 
do is to supplement our shrinking supply 
of gold by freeing the $9.568 billion 
presently committed to Federal Reserve 
notes. 

I said in 1965 that no one nation 
should have to bear the responsibility of 
serving as the world’s banker and cred- 
itor. This has been our lot since World 
War II when the world had nothing bet- 
ter than the U.S. dollar to use for money. 
And the world has still nothing better, 
until international monetary reform be- 
comes reality. 

For what have been called psycholog- 
ical reasons, the world’s monetary lead- 
ers have refrained from completing the 
international action needed to eliminate 
the use of gold in bilateral international 
settlements. For all practical considera- 
tions, gold does not play any part in our 
domestic monetary affairs. Yet many 
members of Congress and the general 
public feel that there is some immutable 
connection between our gold reserves 
and the soundness of the dollar. 

It has been sometimes necessary to 
cater to this mistaken notion in order 
not to shake confidence in our currency. 
Yet there are only three nations, I be- 
lieve, which require cover entirely or 
mainly in the form of gold—Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Venezuela. None of 
these bears major international respon- 
sibilities, and the currencies of a good 
many other countries which have no 
such requirement are as hard or harder. 

The real test of confidence is how peo- 
ple behave. I have never known anyone 
to refuse a dollar in payment of a debt, 
and asking for something else instead. 
The reason is that you can always ex- 
change the dollar for whatever goods 
or services you might want. For the 
ordinary man in the street—and for the 
international merchant—that means for 
goods, not for gold. Private foreign hold- 
ings of dollars have been increasing—no 
lack of confidence there. Electricite de 
France has just floated a bond issue de- 
nominated in dollars; what a compli- 
ment from this hypersensitive nation. 
The confidence issue is largely an ob- 
solete canard. The real issue is liquid- 
ity—or having the money to do business 
with. And gold has made a negative con- 
tribution to that in the past few years. 

The need to remove the gold cover on 
Federal Reserve notes is not new, merely 
put off. In his testimony in 1965, the 
then Secretary of Treasury Dillon said: 

The current gold cover requirement is an 
outgrowth of a much earlier period in our 
monetary history and can be fully under- 


stood only in the context of circumstances 
that have long since vanished. 


Because this overdue action warrants 
careful attention, I am today intro- 
ducing for appropriate reference a bill 
to remove the gold cover requirement 
for Federal Reserve notes. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], I send to the desk a 
bill, for appropriate reference, embody- 
ing the President's proposals in the field 
of equal employment opportunity and 
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ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare where, I am 
confident, the Parliamentarian will send 
it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1308) to further promote 
equal employment opportunities of 
American workers, introduced by Mr. 
CLARK (for himself and Mr. Javits), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


BITUMINOUS SANDS LEASING— 
MOSS BILLS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, there has 
been a great deal of interest in the energy 
needs of this Nation over the next few 
years. Because of the heavy demands 
expected for oil and gas, we need to de- 
velop all possible sources of our domestic 
supply. One of the most promising of 
these sources is the tar sands that are 
found extensively in Utah. These tar 
sands or, as they are often called, “bitu- 
minous sands,” are already being de- 
veloped in Canada in a multimillion-dol- 
lar project in Alberta Province on the 
Athabasca River. 

We are fortunate to have in Utah a 
large amount of these tar sands. Ex- 
tensive deposits are found along Asphalt 
Ridge, Sunnyside, and White Rocks, 
Utah. I am hopeful that we will be able 
to develop these important deposits. We 
thought we were paving the way for de- 
velopment in 1960 when we amended the 
Mineral Leasing Act to permit the issu- 
ance of a separate lease for bituminous 
tar sands. But a problem has arisen 
over separating the rights which belong 
to a bituminous sands lessee from those 
rights which belong to an oil and gas 
lessee. 

The bituminous sands lessee can mine 
the sands and extract oil from them. 
But does he have the right to extract the 
oil from the sands by the in situ method? 
Or does this right belong to the oil and 
gas lessee who traditionally has been 
able to introduce pressure maintenance, 
fire flooding, or other methods to in- 
crease recovery from an oil well? Since 
both of these leases are issued on the 
same tract of land, this is a very real 
problem. 

Last year, in answer to my request, an 
opinion was rendered by the Department 
of the Interior that the bituminous sands 
lessee could develop a deposit by the in 
situ method. But because of the pos- 
sible legal complications arising from 
this problem, the Department of the 
Interior has not issued any more bitu- 
minous sands leases. This is holding up 
the development of one of Utah’s great 
mineral resources. 

To correct this situation, I introduced 
in the last Congress a bill providing for 
a single hydrocarbon lease. This bill 
would provide that all hydrocarbons on 
a tract of land would be leased to a single 
lessee. This would prevent conflicts and 
would allow the Department of the Inte- 
rior to once again begin leasing these 
deposits. I am reintroducing this bill 
today. I am also introducing a second 
bill. This bill would give the Secretary 
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of the Interior authority to issue both a 
bituminous sands lease and an oil and 
gas lease covering the same tract to a 
single party. Only one of these bills 
need be passed since they are different 
solutions to the same problem. But I 
am introducing both of them so that we 
can have a hearing and engender dis- 
cussion on this problem and find the best 
solution. These bills will be the vehicle 
for that discussion. After thorough 
discussion we can adopt the best 
solution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Moss, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 

S. 1310. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on 
the public domain,” approved February 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U.S.C. 181); and 

S. 1311. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, 


THE FAILING NEWSPAPER ACT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Failing Newspaper 
Act. This legislation, if enacted, would 
exempt from the antitrust laws certain 
combinations and arrangements neces- 
sary for the survival of failing news- 
papers. 

The bill declares that it is in the public 
interest of maintaining the historic in- 
dependence of the press in all parts of the 
Nation to preserve the publication of 
newspapers in any city, community, or 
metropolitan area where a joint operat- 
ing arrangement or combination has 
been or may be entered into because of 
economic distress. 

Over a period of years it has become 
increasingly apparent that economic 
changes in the newspaper industry have 
brought about a tendency toward failure 
of many independent newspapers, pri- 
marily in metropolitan areas. This fact 
came to my attention when, in 1965, the 
Justice Department brought antitrust 
action against Tucson Newspapers, Inc., 
in Tucson, Ariz. In this instance, the 
Tucson Star and Tucson Daily Citizen 
have pooled their advertising, circula- 
tion, and mechanical operations, but 
have remained corporately and editori- 
ally separate. 

Mr. President, these two newspapers 
have operated in this matter for 27 years. 
After looking into the matter, I find that 
there are at least 24 other newspapers 
in 12 other States in the same situation. 

In effect, Mr. President, what the Jus- 
tice Department is saying is that it is all 
right to establish one-newspaper towns, 
but it is not in the public interest to 
maintain two separate and independent 
editorial voices, if those voices are pro- 
duced through joint business and me- 
chanical operations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that background information rela- 
tive to this bill be included in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the background information will 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 1312) to exempt from the 
antitrust laws certain combinations and 
arrangements necessary for the survival 
of failing newspapers, introduced by Mr. 
Hayven (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The background information pre- 
sented by Mr. HAYDEN, is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE PROPOSED BILL 
To Grant A LIMITED EXEMPTION FROM THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS RELATIVE TO NEWSPAPERS 
INVOLVED IN JOINT ARRANGEMENTS OR 
CoMBINATIONS 


Over a period of years it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that economic changes 
in the newspaper industry in this country 
have brought about a tendency toward fail- 
ure of many independent newspapers, pri- 
marily in metropolitan areas, absent on their 
part an ability to enter joint publishing ar- 
rangements or merger transactions. 

BACKGROUND 


In 1940, after 14 consecutive years of fi- 
nancial losses, the Tucson Citizen and Tuc- 
son Star established a joint operating plan 
whereby a third corporation, Tucson News- 
papers, Inc., acted as agent for the two news- 
papers and conducted the business 
advertising, mechanical, and circulation op- 
erations—but the papers themselves remained 
corporately and editorially separate. This 
same type of arrangement prevails in the 
following communities: 

San Francisco, California—Chronicle, 

San Francisco, Californla— Examiner. 

Honolulu, Hawaii—Star Bulletin. 

Honolulu, Hawaii—Advertiser. 

Evansville, Ind.— Courier. 

Evansville, Ind — Press. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—News, Sentinel. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Journal Gazette. 

Shreveport. La.—Journal. 

Shreveport, La.—Times. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico—Journal. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico—Tribune. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma—tTribune. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma—World. 

Franklin, Pa.—News Herald. 

Ou City, Pa.—Derrick. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Banner, 

Nashville, Tenn.—Tennessean. 

El Paso, Texas—Herald Post. 

El Paso, Texas—Times. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Tribune. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Deseret News. 

Charleston, West Virginia—Gazette. 

Charleston, West Virginia—Mail. 

The Citizen and Star operated in this 
manner for 25 years. 

In December 1964, the Citizen stockholders 
advised the Department of Justice they were 

ng the Star (pursuant to an option 
agreement set forth in the original contract), 
only to divest it, as soon as it was legally 
possible, to a first-rate, preferably non-chain 
newspaper. 

On January 4, 1965, Justice filed suit to 
(1) seek divesture of the Star, and (2) to 
modify the operating agreement to require 
separate circulation and advertising depart- 
ments with each producing its own revenue, 
only. Since the Citizen in 1940 was about to 
fail it could have sold out to the Star under 
the Failing Company Doctrine, International 
Shoe Co, v. Federal Trade Commisison, 280 
U.S. 291, where the Supreme Court in 1930 
held that a company which has failed, may 
sell out to its successful competitor, which 
would not constitute a restraint on com- 
petition in violation of the anti-trust law 
because the failing company would go out 
of business anyway. 

However, the Tucson newspapers desired 
to maintain two independent editorial voices 
in the community, and thus entered into 
their joint operating arrangement. It has 
given Tucson two newspapers and two 
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separate editorial voices for twenty-seven 
years. 
PRESENT NEWSPAPER SITUATION 

In 1963, Mr. Vincent Manno, a newspaper 
broker, and newspaper consultant, appeared 
in a pre-hearing before the Anti-Trust Sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee and testified that because of the eco- 
nomic plight of newspapers, preservation of 
newspapers’ independence for editorial and 
journalistic purposes could be accomplished 
only through mutual production plans. By 
mutual production plans, Mr. Manno was 
referring to the type of operation that is in 
effect in the cities listed above. 

Mr. Manno was under the opinion that be- 
cause of the extreme financial burden of 
more than one daily newspaper being printed 
and distributed independently in most 
metropolitan areas, that in the last ten years 
every market in the ten largest in the na- 
tion had at least one newspaper failure or 
merger, and in many cases, two or more 
mergers or failures, or combination thereof, 

In 1954, there were 106 cities with 
separately owned daily newspapers, while in 
1964 there were approximately 66 cities with 
separately owned daily newspapers. In 20 
of these 66 cities, mutual production plans 
are in effect. 

It is apparent from Mr. Manno’s affidavit 
filed in the Tucson case that joint arrange- 
ments or combinations are the one great 
hope of the newspapers to maintain their 
editorial and journalistic independence. 

The primary reason I have called this 
situation in Tucson to your attention is the 
fact that the Department of Justice has 
stated if they are successful in Tucson they 
will file suit against all newspapers in the 
same situation. 

Therefore, I have prepared a bill that will 
grant newspapers a limited anti-trust ex- 
emption to enter into these joint arrange- 
ments or combinations. 


DECLARATION OF A PORTION OF 
THE WATERWAY IN THE TOWN 
OF GROTON, CONN., AS BEING 
NONNAVIGABLE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
declare that a portion of the waterway 
in the Town of Groton, Conn., known as 
Poquonock River and Baker Cove, be 
deemed nonnavigable for certain pur- 
poses. 

This bill will take the body of water 
out of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, and transfer it to the juris- 
diction of the State of Connecticut. 
While the waterway will still be navi- 
gable for boats, with a maximum mast 
height of 18 feet, the State of Connecti- 
cut will restrict larger boats. This 
action will enable the State to extend an 
instrument runway of the Trumbull Air- 
port in Groton, Conn. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1313) to decare that a 
portion of the waterway in the town of 
Groton, Conn., known as Poquonock 
River and Baker Cove, be deemed non- 
navigable for certain purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dopp, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1313 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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portion of the Poquonock River and Baker 
Cove, in the town of Groton, Connecticut, 
lying north and east of a line extending 
southeast from a point at the southernmost 
tip of Jupiter Point whose coordinates on the 
State of Connecticut Grid System are North 
177,310 and East 790,645 to a point at North 
176,890 and East 790,980 on the north shore 
at Bushy Point, is hereby declared to be 
nonnavigable water of the United States 
within the meaning of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Any project heretofore authorized 
by any Act of Congress, insofar as such proj- 
ect relates to the above described portion of 
waterway, is hereby abandoned. 

Sec. 3, The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 303(b) OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT TO 
MODERNIZE CERTAIN RESTRIC- 
TIONS UPON APPLICATION OF EX- 
EMPTION PROVIDED THEREIN 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, by request, for myself and Mr. 
Hartke, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 303(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to modernize certain re- 
strictions upon the application and scope 
of the exemption provided therein. 

The purpose of this bill is to update 
those provisions of the 26-year-old 
Transportation Act of 1940 defining the 
scope and application of water carriage 
exemptions. 

This bill would amend section 303(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act by (1) 
striking from the second sentence a 
parenthetical expression which defines 
bulk commodities in terms of custom of 
the trade as of June 1, 1939; and (2) 
striking from the third sentence the pro- 
vision defining two or more vessels while 
navigated as a unit as a single vessel. 

In the Transportation Act of 1940, 
when modern day barge transportation 
on our inland waterways was still in 
its infancy, Congress enacted section 
303(b) with the restrictive definitions 
which the proposed bill would remove. 

The first is the definition of bulk com- 
modities in accordance with the custom 
of the trade as of June 1, 1939. The re- 
moval of this restrictive definition is in 
accord with the following recommenda- 
tion found on page 530 of the Report of 
the Special Study Group on Transporta- 
tion Policies in the United States for the 
Commerce Committee—often called the 
“Doyle” report: 

Section 303(b) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act defines bulk commodities (for the pur- 
pose of exemption) in terms of custom of 
the trade as of June 1, 1939. Are we to sup- 
pose that industrial technology and user 
preference was somehow frozen as of that 
date? If new products appear, or if it be- 
comes desirable to transport old ones in a 
different manner, regulation should readily 
adapt itself to the change without special 
legislation. We recommend the redefining 
of bulk commodities as follows: 

“Bulk commodities are commodities loaded 
and carried without wrappers or containers, 
which are received and delivered by the car- 
rier without transportation mark or count, 
and which are sufficiently homogeneous that 
any reasonable minimum quantity can be 
delivered,” 


The second definition to be removed 
provides that two or more vessels navi- 
gated as a unit shall be considered a 
single vessel. 
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Subsection (b) of section 303 provides 
an exemption for the transportation by 
a water carrier of commodities in bulk 
when the cargo space of the vessel in 
which such commodities are transported 
is being used for the carrying of not 
more than three such commodities. 

The Commission has interpreted sub- 
section (b), and the definition of multi- 
ple vessels as a single vessel, to mean that 
the exemption is lost if the tow contains 
four or more bulk commodities or if the 
tow contains any nonbulk commodities. 
This interpretation has come to be 
known as the mixing rule. 

An example may clarify the Commis- 
sion’s mixing-rule interpretation. Under 
the Commission’s interpretation, sep- 
arate tows—whether the number of 
barges be one or more—of coal, or ore, or 
sand are exempt. These tows may be 
combined—whatever the number of 
barges—without affecting the exemption. 
However, the Commission has held that 
a passing tow cannot pick up another 
barge if it contains a fourth bulk com- 
modity, such as wheat, or a nonbulk 
commodity. 

Since 1940, river carriers have de- 
veloped ever more powerful and efficient 
towboats capable of handling larger and 
larger tows of barges. The public has 
been the beneficiary of more efficient 
water carrier transportation in lower 
overall transportation costs. The effect 
of the “mixing rule” interpretation, I am 
advised, however, would be to hamper 
the assembly of large tows because 
exempt bulk traffic cannot be combined 
in tows containing more than three bulk 
commodities, or any nonbulk commodity. 

The most promising avenue of future 
technological progress in inland water- 
way transportation I am informed is the 
development of reciprocal towing be- 
tween river carriers. By this method 
one carrier can move another carrier’s 
barge as soon as it is loaded, and ship- 
pers can obtain better service from more 
efficient operations. 

This practice is prohibited under Com- 
mission interpretation of present law, 
because the “mixing” of exempt and non- 
bulk traffic cancels the bulk exemption. 
As pointed out in the above study group 
report, the “mixing rule” interpretation 
would block technological progress to- 
ward greater efficiency in water carrier 
transportation by making more difficult 
the assembly of large efficient barge tows 
and the free interchange of towing be- 
tween carriers of all types. 

The special study group report, on 
page 531, also contained the following 
recommendation that the “mixing rule” 
be repealed insofar as certificated com- 
mon carriers are concerned: 

Bulk commodities are presently not ex- 
empt from regulation if they are transported 
in a barge, tow, or vessel with nonbulk com- 
modities or if more than three bulk com- 
modities are loaded in the same barge, tow, 
or vessel. The effect of this rule on regu- 
lated water carriers who desire to partici- 
pate in bulk traffic is to force them to sepa- 
rate bulk traffic from nonbulk traffic in a 
separate tow or vessel, regardless of the ef- 
fect upon efficiency of the carrier, service to 
the user, or upon national transportation 
costs. Thus, we place economic and service 
penalties upon the very carriers it is our na- 
tional policy to preserve. In the interests of 
efficient use of equipment, leading to lower 
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overall transportation costs, and in the in- 
terests of assisting the regulated water car- 
riers to maximize their potential of service 
at the lowest reasonable cost, we recommend 
repeal of the mixing rule insofar as certifi- 
cated common carriers are concerned. 


I am advised that a recent court pro- 
ceeding upholding the commission’s in- 
terpretation of the present statute as re- 
quiring no mixing in tows could in the 
near future cancel the efficiencies of the 
present large tows, and cause an increase 
in water transportation costs. 

It is not intended by this bill to change 
the “mixing rule” as it applies to a sin- 
gle vessel. Thus, this bill would not 
change the application of the present 
statute to the Great Lakes trade. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill, a letter dated February 6, 1967, 
from Mr. J. W. Hershey, chairman, the 
Common Carrier Conference of Domes- 
tic Water Carriers, and a letter dated 
February 15, 1967, from Mr. Braxton B. 
Carr, president, The American Water- 
ways Operators, Inc., be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and letters will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1314) to amend Section 
303(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to modernize certain restrictions upon 
the application and scope of the exemp- 
tion provided therein introduced by Mr. 
Macnvuson (for himself and Mr. HARTKE), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

5. 1314 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
303 (b) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended (49 U.S.C. 903(b)) is amended— 

(1) By striking from the second sentence 
thereof the parenthetical expression “(in 
accordance with the existing custom of the 
trade in the handling and transportation of 
such commodities as of June 1, 1939)”. 

(2) By striking the third sentence in its 
entirety. 


The letters presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son are as follows: 


THE COMMON CARRIER CONFERENCE 
OF DOMESTIC WATER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D.C., February 6, 1967. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator MacGnuson: The inland 
barge industry faces the cancellation of the 
effect of much of the technological advance 
of the past ten years because of an interpre- 
tation of a 26-year-old statute describing 
conditions of exemption from regulation. 
The modernization of this statute is ur- 
gently required to recognize new technolo- 
gies and to maintain the low level of rates 
resulting from their application. 

The Committee on Commerce has long had 
a continuing interest in finding a solution to 
the problem. Hearings were held 1961 on a 
previous limited proposal to remove artifi- 
cial statutory restraints on technological 
advances. Following a meeting of barge line 
representatives with the Chairman and 
Committee Counsel on Thursday afternoon, 
February 2, 1967, we are transmitting with 
this letter a proposal for a change in the 
statute which will have the effect of permit- 
ting the continued application of the new 
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technologies and the benefits to the shippers 
and consumers which result therefrom. 

The proposal has the support of both the 
regulated and non-regulated segments of the 
inland barge industry and of the shippers 
and labor who use or are employed by the 
inland water transportation industry. The 
proposal would maintain the status quo and 
hence would not change present intermodal 
competitive relationships. 

In all the different branches of the trans- 
portation industry, vigorous efforts are cur- 
rently being made to improve the economy 
and efficiency of transport service. A com- 
mon trend has been the development of 
larger units of transportation. On the rail- 
roads, trainload services and larger capacity 
freight cars have been effective in producing 
useful economies. In the air, larger air- 
planes have been effective in maintaining 
stable fares. A 500-passenger airplane is 
expected to produce new and even greater 
economies. In the deep-draft trades, larger 
and larger ships have been built with corre- 
sponding benefits to shippers and consumers. 

The same trend has developed on the in- 
land rivers. Whereas in the early 1950's, 
barge tows of 10,000 tons—about the capac- 
ity of a Liberty ship—were common, today, 
the application of the new technology of 
larger and more powerful towboats pushing 
flotillas of 40 or more barges has substan- 
tially improved the economy and efficiency 
of inland water transportation. A 40,000 ton 
tow on the Mississippi River now equals or 
exceeds the capacity of some of the largest 
deep-draft vessels. Where barges of 500 ton 
capacity were standard in the early 1950's, 
barges with capacity from 1,400 tons to 1,800 
tons are rapidly becoming standard today. 

The efficiencies of the larger tows have al- 
ready been passed along to the consumer in 
the form of lower freight rates. Some idea 
of the dramatic impact of the new economies 
may be obtained from these figures. In 1959, 
Mississippi River System barge lines carried 
47,530,000 tons of freight at a total expense 
of $107,148,000. In 1965, according to ICC 
reports, they carried 33 percent more, 66,745,- 
000 tons, at only about a 7-percent increase 
in expense, or $114,283,000. The revolution 
in technology was a large factor in the de- 
velopment of this consumer benefit. 

Large, 40-barge tows, are only possible if 
regulated and non-regulated traffic are mixed 
in a single tow. At the time the statute de- 
scribing the conditions of exemption was 
written most of the traffic on the river moved 
under published tariffs and hence no problem 
of mixing arose. 

In the intervening 26 years a vigorous ex- 
empt trade has grown up in which both cer- 
tificated and non-certificated carriers par- 
ticipate. A substantial exchange of business 
takes place between certificated and non- 
certificated carriers, both relying on the ef- 
ficiencies of the big tows for the economical 
conduct of their business. The shippers and 
the consumers are of course the major bene- 
ficiaries. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the courts have expressed sympathy with the 
plight of the barge lines under a “no mixing” 
interpretation of the statute. The Commis- 
sion has recognized that a return to the prac- 
tice of publishing all rates would not solve 
the problem under modern circumstances. 
In testimony before your committee, the ICC 
has recognized that publication of tariffs 
would simply put the regulated carriers out 
of competition for the business. 

The ICC and the courts have found that 
they have no alternative but to interpret 
the present statute as requiring no mixing 
in tows. If this brings about transportation 
inefficiencies, the court said, the remedy is 
with the Congress. 

If the present interpretation prevails, the 
barge lines would be unable to accumulate 
large tows. Regulated and unregulated traf- 
fic would have to be separated, the efficiencies 
of the large tows would be cancelled out and 
rates would go up. 
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A similar effect would result if someone 
were to interpret a statute to forbid ships 
being built having a larger capacity than 
10,000 tons, or airplanes having a larger 
capacity than 100 passengers, or rail freight 
ears having a larger capacity than 50 tons. 
Of course, Congress never intended to write 
a statute to frustrate improved technology in 
transportation or in any other industry. 

Modernization of the statute can be ac- 
complished in a very simple manner. Re- 
moval of the second to last sentence of Sec- 
tion 303 (b) of the Act, which says two or 
more vessels while navigated as a unit shall 
be considered a single vessel, would accom- 
plish the desired result. At the same time, 
the statute should be further modernized 
by removing the parenthetical provision re- 
ferring to the custom of the trade” as of 
June 30, 1939. All parties are agreed that 
this has never had much significance and 
is an unnecessary complication. This pro- 
posal would not change the application of 
the statute to the Great Lakes trade. 

The proposal would prohibit the mixing 
of more than three commodities within a 
vessel as originally intended with the prac- 
tices of the Great Lakes in mind, but would 
define a barge as a vessel and permit mix- 
ing of barges in a tow, thus continuing to 
permit the application of more efficient and 
economical technologies of river and canal 
transportation. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. W. HERSHEY. 
THe AMERICAN WATERWAYS 
Operators, INC., 

Washington, D.C., February 15, 1967. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, U.S. 

Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Macnuson: This is in refer- 
ence to the conference held with you and 
members of your staff on February 2, 1967, 
with representatives of this Association in 
attendance, in which proposed amendments 
to section 303(b) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act were discussed; and the subse- 
quent letter which you received from Mr. 
J. W. Hershey on this same subject. 

Members of The American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., have authorized me to advise 
you of our Association’s endorsement of the 
following proposed bill which Mr. Hershey 
transmitted to you. 

To amend section 303(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to modernize certain restric- 
tions upon the application and scope of the 
exemption provided therein. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 303 (b) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended (49 U.S.C. 903(b)) is amended— 

(1) By striking from the second sentence 
thereof the parenthetical expression (in ac- 
cordance with the existing custom of the 
trade in the handling and transportation of 
such commodities as of June 1, 1939)”. 

(2) By striking the third sentence in its 
entirety. 

We appreciate your interest in this mat- 
ter which, as you know, is of vital concern 
to the entire bargeline industry. We look 
forward to working with you in any way 
that will be helpful to obtain Congressional 
approval of the amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
BRAXTON B. Carr, 
President. 


A BILL FOR THE AMERICAN CANAL 
AT EL PASO, TEX.; A PART OF 
THE CHAMIZAL BOUNDARY RE- 
LOCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill for myself and my col- 
league [Mr. Tower] to authorize con- 
struction of extensions of the American 
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Canal at El Paso, Tex. This irrigation 
canal replacement is requested to com- 
plete the series of public facility proj- 
ects in El Paso contemplated as a part 
of the boundary relocation involved in 
the settlement of the Chamizal dispute 
with Mexico. 

Enactment of this bill will allow con- 
struction of a new American-Franklin 
Canal some 13 miles long, of a size to 
assure U.S. water users their share of 
the Rio Grande water allocated to them 
by the United States-Mexican Treaty 
of 1906. Part of the proposed new canal 
is being constructed as a necessary part 
of the Chamizal boundary relocation; 
this bill authorizes construction of the 
remaining needed sections. 

Of special importance to me is the fact 
that this new canal will be completely 
fenced for its entire length. The old 
canal, now to be replaced, runs through 
the city of El Paso, and is inadequately 
equipped to restrain children from at- 
tempting to swim in its waters. This 
lack of protection has been a source of 
tragedy for many El Paso families over 
the years. I am assured that the con- 
struction plans for this new canal in- 
clude complete fencing the length of 
the canal, This desirable improvement 
alone is enough to justify the project, 
but the project is well justified in its 
conservation of scarce water. 

U.S. water users have suffered serious 
shortages of water in the Bureau of 
Reclamation Rio Grande project above 
and below El Paso, Tex., during the past 
15 years. The shortages have been in 
part due to the fact that although the 
entire supply of water originates in the 
United States, a portion of the supply— 
up to 60,000 acre-feet per year in years 
of normal runoff, is allocated to Mexico 
by the Treaty of 1906. Such reduction 
in supply to U.S. users for international 
causes should be repaired to the extent 
practical. 

Estimating the value of waters con- 
servatively at $20 per acre-foot, the total 
value of the water which could be saved 
amounts to $420,000 per year. The an- 
nual cost of the proposed canal exten- 
sions, including amortization over 50 
years with interest at 4½ percent and 
operation and maintenance, amounts to 
$250,000, or about $12 per acre-foot. 
The economic justification and prac- 
ticability is therefore favorable by a 
benefit-cost ratio of 1.7 to 1. 

This bill is a companion to H.R. 1434 
introduced by Representative RICHARD 
WHITE of El Paso. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1315) to authorize the 
construction of extensions of the Ameri- 
can Canal at El Paso, Tex., operation 
and maintenance, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH 
(for himself and Mr. Tower), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


IMPROVED JUDICIAL MACHINERY 
FOR THE SELECTION OF JURIES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Ju- 
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dicial Machinery is currently studying 
proposals to improve the process by 
which jurors are selected for service. It 
is our intention to make this study as 
wide-ranging and comprehensive as pos- 
sible. Six bills are pending before us, 
and I wish today to introduce two more. 
Any legislation in this area ought to 
contain the best ideas from every avail- 
able source. I therefore introduce these 
bills for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bills will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. TYDINGS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1318, A bill to provide improved judicial 
machinery for the selection of juries, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Jury Discrimina- 
tion Act of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 121 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 


“§ 1875. Discrimination Prohibited. 

“It shall be unlawful to make any distinc- 
tion on account of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, or economic status in the 
qualifications for service, and in the selec- 
tion, of any person to serve on grand or petit 
juries in any State court. 

“$ 1876. Suit by the Attorney General. 

“(a) Whenever there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deny or abridge any 
right secured by section 1875 of this title, the 
Attorney General is authorized, after giving 
notice of such denial or abridgment to the 
appropriate State officials, and after certify- 
ing that he is satisfied that such authorities 
have had reasonable time to adjust the con- 
ditions alleged in such notice, to institute 
for the United States, or in the name of the 
United States, a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for preventive relief, including 
an application for an injunction, restraining 
order, or other order against a State, any 
political subdivision thereof, or any official 
of such State or political subdivision. In any 
proceeding hereunder, the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as a private per- 
son. 

“(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
any aggrieved person shall have exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies that 
may be provided by law. Any action pur- 
suant to this section shall be in every way 
expedited. 

“$ 1877. Appropriate relief. 

“If in any proceeding instituted pursuant 
to section 1876 of this title or any other 
law authorizing proceedings for injunctive 
relief, the district court finds that any right 
secured by section 1875 of this title has been 
denied or abridged, it may, in addition to 
any other relief, enter an order, effective for 
such period of time as may be appropriate 

“(a) prohibiting or suspending the use 
of any qualification for jury service or any 
basis for excuse, exemption, or exclusion 
from jury service which— 

“(1) violates or has been applied in viola- 
tion of section 1875 of this title, or 

“(2) is so subjective as to vest in jury 
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officials undue discretion to determine 
whether any person has satisfied such quali- 
fication or whether a basis exists for ex- 
cusing, exempting, or excluding any person 
from jury 

“(b) requiring ‘the use of objective criteria 
to determine whether any person has satis- 
fied any qualification for jury service or 
whether a basis exists for excusing, exempt- 
ing, or excluding any person from jury serv- 
ice; 

“(c) requiring maintenance of such rec- 
ords or additional records as may be neces- 
sary to permit a determination thereafter 
whether any right secured by section 1875 
of this title has been denied or abridged; or 

“(d) appointing a master to perform such 
duties of the jury officials as may be neces- 
sary to assure that the rights secured by sec- 
tion 1875 of this title are not denied or 
abridged. 

“§ 1878. Discovery of evidence. 

“In any proceeding instituted pursuant to 
section 1876 of this title or section 1983 of 
title 42 of the United States Code, or in any 
civil or criminal proceeding in any State 
court prior to the introduction of any evi- 
dence at trial, or in any habeas corpus, 
coram nobis, or other collateral proceeding 
in any court with respect to a judgment of 
conviction entered after the effective date of 
the Jury Discrimination Act of 1967, wherein 
it is asserted that any right secured by sec- 
tion 1875 of this title has been denied or 
abridged— 

“(a) The appropriate State or local offi- 
cials shall furnish a written statement of 
jury selection information subscribed to 
under oath which shall contain a detailed 
description of the following: 

“(1) the nature and location of the 
sources from which names were obtained for 
inclusion in the wheel, box, or similar de- 


vice; 

“(2) the methods used and the procedures 
followed in selecting names from the sources 
referred to in subdivision (1) of this sub- 
section for inclusion in the wheel, box, or 
similar device; 

“(3) the methods used for selecting names 
of prospective jurors from the wheel, box, or 
similar device for testing or otherwise dem- 
onstrating their qualifications for jury serv- 
ice; 

“(4) the qualifications, tests, standards, 
criteria, and procedures used in determining 
whether prospective jurors are qualified to 
serve as jurors; 

“(5) the methods used for summoning or 
otherwise calling persons for jury service and 
assigning such persons to grand and petit 
jury panels; 

“(6) with respect to State courts to which 
section 1879 of this title applies, the number 
and race of persons who, during the preced- 
ing two-year period or, if the claim hereun- 
der is filed within two years following the 
effective date of the Jury Discrimination Act 
of 1967, during the period since such ef- 
fective date (A) () have appeared for 
the purpose of testing their qualifications to 
serve as jurors, (ii) have appeared in re- 
sponse to a summons to serve as a juror, (ili) 
have been determined to be qualified to serve 
as jurors, (iv) have been assigned to a grand 
or petit jury panel, and (v) have served on a 
grand or petit jury, and (B) have been per- 
emptorily challenged in criminal cases and 
whether the challenge was made by the pros- 
ecution or the defense; 

“(b) the statement of jury selection infor- 
mation shall be filed with the clerk of the 
court in which the proceeding is pending, 
and a copy thereof shall be served upon the 
attorney for the complaining party. The 
statement of jury selection information shall 
constitute evidence on the question whether 
any right secured by section 1875 of this title 
has been denied or abridged: Provided, That 
the complaining party shall be entitled to 
cross-examine any person having knowledge 
of relevant facts concerning the informa- 
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tion to be contained in such statement and 
to present in addition the testimony of the 
jury officials, together with any other evi- 
dence, and, where there is evidence of a denial 
or abridgment of a right secured by section 
1875 of this title, any relevant records and 
papers used by jury officials in the per- 
formance of their duties which are not public 
or otherwise available; 

“(c) if the court determines (1) that there 
is probable cause to believe that any right 
secured by section 1875 of this title has been 
denied or ..bridged, and (2) that the records 
and papers maintained by the State are not 
sufficient to permit a determination whether 
such denial or abridgment has occurred, it 
shall be the responsibility of the appropriate 
State or local officials to produce additional 
evidence demonstrating that such denial or 
abridgment did not occur. When such evi- 
dence is not otherwise available, the State 
shall use such process of the court as may 
be necessary in order to produce the evidence, 
including the right to subpena witnesses; 

„d) the court may direct that the con- 
tents of any records or papers produced pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section shall 
not be disclosed (except as may be necessary 
in the preparation and presentation of the 
case) during such period of time as such 
records and papers are not available for pub- 
lic inspection under State law: Provided, 
That parties to the proceeding shall be al- 
lowed to inspect, reproduce, and copy such 
records and papers at all reasonable times 
during the pendency of the case, and that 
disclosure of the contents of such records 
and papers by the Attorney General and his 
representatives shall be governed by sub- 
section (b) of section 1879 of this title. 


“§ 1879. Preservation and inspection of rec- 


ords 

“(a) The jury officials in all State courts 
shall preserve the records and papers 
prepared or obtained in the performance of 
their duties for four years after the com- 
pletion of service by all persons whose con- 
sideration for service as jurors was the sub- 
ject of such records and papers. Any person, 
whether or not a jury official, who willfully 
steals, destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters 
any record or paper required by this subsec- 
tion to be preserved shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. 

“(b) The jury Officials in State courts hav- 
ing jurisdiction over a political subdivision 
or subdivisions in which 10 per centum or 
more of the popuulation is nonwhite accord- 
ing to the most recent decennial census shall 
(1) record on an appropriate record or paper 
the race of each person who (A) appears for 
the purpose of testing his qualifications to 
serve as a juror, (B) appears in response to 
a summons to serve as a juror, (C) is deter- 
mined to be qualified to serve as a juror, 
(D) is assigned to a grand or petit jury panel, 
or (E) serves on a grand or petit jury, and 
(2) maintain a record of every person who 
is peremptorily challenged in any criminal 
case and of whether the challenge was made 
by the prosecution or the defense. 

“(c) Any record or paper required by this 
section to be preserved shall, upon demand 
in writing by the Attorney General or his 
representative directed to the person having 
custody, possession, or control of such record 
or paper, be made available for inspection, 
reproduction, and copying by the Attorney 
General or his representative. During such 
period of time as such records and papers 
are not available for public inspection under 
State law, unless otherwise ordered by a 
court of the United States, neither the At- 
torney General nor any employee of the 
Department of Justice, nor any other repre- 
sentative of the Attorney General, shall dis- 
close the contents of any record or paper 
produced pursuant to this title except to 
Congress and any committee thereof, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and in the preparation 
and presentation of any case or proceeding 
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before any court or grand jury. The United 
States district court for the district in which 
@ record or paper so demanded is located, 
shall have jurisdiction by appropriate proc- 
ess to compel the production of such record 
or paper. 

“$ 1880. Definitions. 

“For purposes of section 1875 through 
1880— 

“(a) ‘State court’ shall mean any court of 
any State, county, parish, city, town, munici- 
pality, or other political subdivision of any 
State; 

“(b) ‘Jury official’ shall mean any person 
or group of persons, including judicial offi- 
cers, who select, summon, or impanel persons 
to serve as grand or petit jurors in any State 
court; 

“(c) ‘Wheel, box, or similar device’ shall 
include a file, list, or other compilation of 
names of persons prepared by a jury official; 

“(d) ‘Political subdivision’ shall mean any 
county, parish, city, town, municipality, or 
other territorial subdivision of a State.” 

Sec. 3. The remedies provided in sections 
1875 through 1880 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (as added by section 2 of this 
Act) shall not preclude any person, the 
United States, or any State or local agency 
from pursuing any other remedy, civil or 
criminal, which may be available for the 
vindication or enforcement of any law pro- 
hibiting discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, or eco- 
nomic status in the selection of persons for 
service on grand or petit juries in any State 
court. 

Sec. 4. The analysis of chapter 121 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new items: 

“1875. Discrimination prohibited. 

“1876. Suits by the Attorney General. 
“1877. Appropriate relief. 

“1878. Discovery of evidence. 

“1879. Preservation and inspection of 


records. 
“1880. Definitions.” 

Sec. 5. This Act shall become effective one 
hundred and eighty days after the date of 
its enactment: Provided, That the provisions 
of this Act shall not apply in any case in 
which an indictment has been returned or a 
petit Jury empaneled prior to such effective 
date. 


S. 1319. A bill to provide improved judi- 
cial machinery for the selection of Federal 
juries, and for other purposes. 

S. 1319 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Federal Jury Selec- 
tion Act of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. The analysis and sections 1861 and 
1863 through 1869 of chapter 121 of title 28, 
United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 


“CHAPTER 121.—JuRIes; TRIAL By JURY 


“Sec. 

“1861. Declaration of policy. 

“1862. Discrimination prohibited. 

“1863. Jury commission. 

“1864. Master jury wheel. 

“1865. Drawing of names from the master 
jury wheel. 

“1866. Qualifications for jury service. 

“1867. Challenging compliance with selec- 


tion procedures, 
“1868. Maintenance and inspection of 
records. 


“1869. Excuse or exclusion from jury service, 
“1870. Definitions. 

“1871. Fees. 

“1872. Exemptions. 

“1873. Challenges. 

“1874. Issues of fact in Supreme Court. 
“1875. Admiralty and maritime cases. 

“1876. Actions on bonds and specialties. 


“$ 1861. Declaration of policy 
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“It is the policy of the United States that 
all litigants in Federal courts entitled to 
trial by jury shall have the right to a jury 
selected from a cross section of the com- 
munity in the district or division wherein 
the court convenes. It is further the policy 
of the United States that all qualified cit- 
izens shall have the opportunity to serve on 
grand and petit juries in the district courts 
of the United States and shall have an obli- 
gation to serve as jurors when summoned 
for that purpose. 


“§ 1862, Discrimination prohibited 

“No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as a grand or petit juror in the district 
courts of the United States on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or 
economic status. 
“§ 1863. Jury commission 

“(a) There shall be a jury commission for 
each district court of the United States com- 
posed of the clerk of the court and a citizen 
appointed by the court as a jury commis- 
sioner: Provided, That the court may estab- 
lish a separate jury commission for any di- 
vision of the judicial district by appointing 
an additional citizen as a jury commissioner 
to serve with the clerk for such division. 
The jury commissioner shall during his ten- 
ure in office reside in the judicial district or 
division for which appointed, shall not be- 
long to the same political party as the clerk 
serving with him, and shall receive compen- 
sation to be fixed by the chief judge of the 
district at a rate not to exceed $50 per day 
for each day necessarily employed in the 
performance of his duties, plus reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses incurred by him in the per- 
formance of such duties. 

“(b) In the performance of its duties, the 
jury commission shall act under the super- 
vision of the chief judge of the district. 


“§ 1864. Master jury wheel 

“(a) Each jury commission shall main- 
tain a master jury wheel and shall place 
in the master wheel names selected at ran- 
dom from the voter registration lists of per- 
sons residing in the judicial district or divi- 
sion it serves: Provided, That the judicial 
council of the circuit, with such advice as 
the chief judge of the district may offer, 
shall prescribe some other source or sources 
of names for the master wheel in addition to 
the voter registration lists where necessary, 
in the judgment of the council, to protect 
the rights secured by section 1862 of this 
title: Provided further, That in the district 
courts for the districts of Puerto Rico and 
the Canal Zone, the chief judges of such 
courts shall prescribe some other source or 
sources of names of potential jurors in lieu 
of voter registration lists the use of which 
shall be consistent with the policies declared 
and rights secured by sections 1861 and 1862 
of this title. 

“(b) The jury commission shall place in 
the master wheel the names of at least one- 
half of 1 per centum of the total number of 

ms listed on the voter registration lists 
for the district or division (or, if sources in 
addition to voter registration lists have been 
prescribed pursuant to subsection (a), at 
least one-half of 1 per centum of the total 
number of persons of voting age residing in 
the district or division according to the most 
recent decennial census): Provided, That in 
no event shall the jury commission place 
in the master wheel the names of fewer 
than one thousand persons. 

“(c) The master jury wheel shall contain 
names of persons residing in each of the 
counties, parishes, or similar political sub- 
divisions within the judicial district or 
division. 

“(d) The chief judge of the district shall 
prescribe, by rule, definite and certain pro- 
cedures to be followed by the jury commis- 
sion in (1) making the random selection of 
names required by subsections (a), (b), and 
(e) of this section, and (2) assigning persons 
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to grand and petit jury panels pursuant to 
section 1866(c) of this title. 

“(e) State, local, and Federal officials hav- 
ing custody, possession, or control of yoter 
registration lists or other appropriate 
records shall make such lists and records 
available to the jury commission for inspec- 
tion, reproduction, and copying at all reason- 
able times as the commission may deem 
necessary and proper for the performance of 
its duties under this title. The district 
courts shall have jurisdiction upon applica- 
tion by the Attorney General to compel com- 
pliance with this subsection by appropriate 
process. 

“(f) The jury commission shall in accord- 
ance with this section (1) from time to time, 
as necessary, place additional names in the 
master wheel and (2) not later than July 1 of 
each odd-numbered year empty and refill the 
master wheel. 


“g 1865. Drawing of names from the master 
jury wheel 

“(a) From time to time as necessary the 
jury commission shall publicly draw at ran- 
dom from the master jury wheel the names 
of as many persons as may be required for 
jury service, prepare an alphabetical list of 
the names drawn, which list shall not be 
disclosed to any person except pursuant to 
sections 1867 and 1868 of this title, and sum- 
mon by certified mail the persons whose 
names are drawn. Each person whose name 
is drawn, unless he claims exemption from 
jury service pursuant to section 1872 of this 
title and subsection (b) of this section, shall 
appear before the clerk and fill out a juror 
qualification form to be prescribed by the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. The form shall elicit his name, ad- 
dress, age, sex, education, race, occupation, 
length of residence within the judicial dis- 
trict, prior jury service, and citizenship and 
whether he has any physical or mental in- 
firmity impairing his capacity to serve as a 
juror, is able to read, write, speak, and under- 
stand the English language, and has been 
convicted in any State or Federal court of 
record of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for more than one year and has not 
had his civil rights restored by pardon or 
amnesty. The clerk shall examine the form 
to determine whether it is filled out com- 
pletely and responsively and shall call any 
omissions or apparent errors to the attention 
of such person who shall make such correc- 
tions or additions as may be necessary. If 
any person summoned is unable to fill out 
the form, the clerk shall do it for him and 
indicate on the form the fact that he has 
done so and the reason therefor: Provided, 
That in any district or division where the 
chief judge of the district with the con- 
currence of the judicial council of 
the circuit determines that the require- 
ment of a personal appearance before the 
clerk to fill out a juror qualification form 
would entail undue hardship or undue incon- 
venience for persons whose names are drawn 
from the master wheel, the clerk shall mail 
to every person whose name is drawn from 
the master jury wheel a juror qualification 
form with instructions to fill out and return 
the form duly signed to the clerk by mail 
within ten days. Any person who fails to re- 
turn a juror qualification form as instructed 
shall be summoned by the clerk forthwith to 
appear before the clerk to fill out a juror 
qualification form: Provided further, That 
any person who returns an executed juror 
qualification form to the clerk by mail and 
who is subsequently summoned for jury 
service may be required by the clerk or the 
court to fill out another juror qualification 
form. 

“(b) Any person summoned pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section who fails to 
appear as directed shall be ordered by the 
court forthwith to appear and show cause for 
his failure to comply with the summons: 
Provided, That any person summoned (or to 
whom a juror qualification form has been 
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mailed by the clerk for execution) who is 
exempt from jury service pursuant to sec- 
tion 1872 of this title may state the basis 
for his exemption in the space provided on 
the summons (or juror qualification form) 
and return the summons (or juror qualifica- 
tion form) duly signed to the clerk by mail. 

“(c) Any person who fails to appear pur- 
suant to an order entered under subsection 
(b) of this section, or who fails to show 
good cause for noncompliance with a sum- 
mons issued pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section, or who willfully misrepresents a 
material fact concerning his exemption from 
jury service or concerning his qualifications 
for jury service on a summons or juror quali- 
fication form for the purpose of avoiding 
service as a juror shall be fined not more 
than $100 or imprisoned not more than three 
days, or both, 

“§ 1866. Qualifications for jury service. 

“(a) The jury.commission shall determine 
solely on the basis of information provided 
on the juror qualification form or the re- 
turned summons whether a person is quali- 
fied for or exempt from jury service: Pro- 
vided, That such determinations shall be 
made by the court if other objective 
evidence obtained by the jury com- 
mission indicates that a person is not quali- 
fied pursuant to subparagraph (1), (3), or 
(4) of subsection (b) hereof. The jury com- 
mission shall enter such determination in 
the space provided on the juror qualification 
form and the alphabetical list of names 
drawn from the master jury wheel. If a per- 
son did not appear in response to a summons, 
such fact shall be noted on said list. When- 
ever a person is determined to be not quali- 
fied for jury service, the jury commission 
shall note on the space provided on the juror 
qualification form the specific ground of 
disqualification. 

“(b) In making such determination the 
jury commission or the court shall deem 
any person qualified to serve on grand and 
petit juries in the district court unless 
he— 

“(1) is not a citizen of the United States, 
twenty-one years old who has resided for a 
period of one year within the judicial 
district; 

“(2) is unable to read, write, speak, and 
understand the English language; 

“(3) is incapable, by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity, to render efficient jury 
service; or 

“(4) has been convicted in a State or 
Federal court of record of a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for more than one 
year and his civil rights have not been re- 
stored by pardon or amnesty. 

“(c) The jury commission shall maintain 
a qualified juror wheel and shall place in 
such wheel names of persons determined to 
be qualified as jurors. From time to time 
when ordered by the court, the jury com- 
mission shall publicly draw from the quali- 
fied juror wheel such number of names of 
persons as may be required for assignment 
to grand and petit jury panels. The jury 
commission or the clerk shall assign persons 
to grand or petit jury panels in accordance 
with the procedures prescribed pursuant to 
section 1864 (d) of this title and prepare a 
separate list of names of persons assigned to 
each grand and petit jury panel. 

“(d) When the jury commission has 
drawn the names of persons from the quali- 
fied juror wheel pursuant to subsection (c), 
the clerk shall issue summons for the re- 
quired number of jurors and deliver them 
to the marshal for service. Each person 
drawn for jury service may be served per- 
sonally or by registered or certified mail 
addressed to such person at his usual resi- 
dence or business address. Such service 


shall be made by the marshal who shall 
attach to his return the addressee’s re- 
ceipt for the registered or certified summons, 
where service is made by mail. 
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“$ 1867. Challenging compliance with selec- 
tion procedures 


“(a) In criminal cases, before the petit 
jury is empaneled and sworn, the defendant 
may move to dismiss the indictment against 
him on the ground of substantial failure to 
comply with section 1864, 1865, or 1866 of 
this title in selecting the grand jury. If the 
court determines that there has been a sub- 
stantial failure so to comply, the court shall 
dismiss the indictment. 

“(b) In criminal cases, before the petit 
jury is empaneled and sworn, the defendant 
or the Attorney General may move to stay 
the proceedings on the ground of substantial 
failure to comply with section 1864, 1865, or 
1866 of this title in selecting the petit jury. 
If the court determines that there has been 
a substantial failure so to comply, the court 
shall stay the proceedings pending the selec- 
tion of a petit jury in conformity with this 
title. 

“(c) In civil cases, before the jury is em- 
paneled and sworn, any party may move to 
stay the proceedings on the ground of sub- 
stantial failure to comply with section 1864, 
1865, or 1866 of this title in selecting the 
petit jury. If the court determines that 
there has been a substantial failure so to 
comply, the court shall stay the proceedings 
pending the selection of a jury in conform- 
ity with this title. 

“(d) Upon motions filed under subsection 
(a), (b), or (c) of this section, the moving 
party shall be entitled to present in support 
of such motion the testimony of the jury 
commission, together with other evidence, 
and where there is evidence that there has 
been a failure to comply with section 1864, 
1865, or 1866, any relevant records and papers 
used by the jury commission in the perform- 
ance of its duties which are not public or 
otherwise available. 

“(e) The procedures prescribed by this sec- 
tion shall be the exclusive means by which 
a person accused of a Federal crime, the At- 
torney General, or a party in a civil case may 
challenge any jury in his case on the ground 
that such jury was not selected in conformity 
with section 1864, 1865, or 1866 of this title. 
Nothing in this section shall preclude any 
person or the United States from pursuing 
any other remedy, civil or criminal, which 
may be available for the vindication or en- 
forcement of any law prohibiting discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, or economic status in the 
selection of persons for service on grand or 
petit juries. 

“(f) The contents of any records or papers 
produced pursuant to subsection (a), (b), or 
(e) of this section shall not be disclosed, 
except as may be necessary in the prepara- 
tion or presentation of the motion, until 
after the master jury wheel has been emptied 
and refilled pursuant to section 1864(f) of 
this title and all persons selected to serve 
as jurors before the master wheel was emp- 
tied have completed such service: Provided, 
That the parties in a case shall be allowed 
to inspect, reproduce, and copy such records 
or papers at all reasonable times during the 
pendency of the motion. 

“$ 1868. Maintenance and inspection of 
records 

“After the master jury wheel is emptied 
and refilled, pursuant to section 1864(f) of 
this title, and after all persons selected to 
serve as jurors before the master wheel was 
emptied have completed such service, all of 
the records and papers compiled and main- 
tained by the jury commission before the 
master wheel was emptied shall be preserved 
by the commission in the custody of the 
clerk for four years or for such longer period 
as may be ordered by a court and shall be 
available for public inspection. Prior to the 
expiration of the four-year period, the jury 
commission shall not disclose the contents 
of such records or papers to any person ex- 
cept (1) as provided in section 1867 of this 
title and in section 3432 of title 18, United 
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States Code, (2) the court, or (3) the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 


“$ 1869. Excuse or exclusion from jury service 

“(a) Except as provided in section 1872 of 
this title, no person or class of persons shall 
be excluded, excused, or exempt from service 
as jurors: Provided, That any person sum- 
moned for jury service may be (1) excused 
by the court for not more than six months at 
a time upon a showing of undue hardship or 
extreme inconvenience, or (2) excluded by 
the court upon a finding that such person 
may be unable to render impartial jury serv- 
ice or that his service as a juror would dis- 
rupt the proceedings, or (3) excluded upon 
peremptory challenge as provided by law, or 
(4) excluded upon a challenge by any party 
or sua sponte and a subsequent determina- 
tion by the court that such person is unable 
to fill out the juror qualification form or is 
otherwise not qualified for jury service pur- 
suant to section 1866(b) (1), (3), or (4). 
Whenever a person is excused or excluded 
from jury service, the clerk shall note in the 
space provided on his juror qualification 
form the specific ground of excuse or exclu- 
sion. 

“(b) In any two-year period, no person 
shall be required to (1) serve or attend court 
for prospective service as a petit juror for 
more than thirty calendar days, except when 
necessary to complete service in a particular 
case, or (2) serve on more than one grand 
jury, or (3) serve as both a grand and petit 
juror. 

“$ 1870. Definitions 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(a) ‘Clerk’ and ‘clerk of the court’ shall 
mean the clerk of the United States district 
court or any deputy clerk. 

“(b) ‘Voter registration lists’ shall mean 
the official records maintained by State or 
local election officials of persons registered 
to vote in the most recent general election 
for candidates for Federal office or, in the 
case of a State or political subdivision there- 
of which does not require registration as a 
prerequisite to voting, such other official lists 
of persons qualified to vote in such election. 
With respect to the district courts for the 
districts of Guam and the Virgin Islands, 
voter registration lists’ shall mean the offi- 
cial records maintained by territorial elec- 
tion officials of persons registered to vote in 
the most recent territorial general election. 
The term shall also include the list of eli- 
gible voters maintained by any Federal ex- 
aminer pursuant to the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 where the names on such list have not 
been included on the lists maintained by 
the appropriate State or local officials. 

“(c) ‘Division’ shall mean one or more 
divisions of a judicial district established 
by statute, and, in judicial districts where no 
divisions are established by statute, shall 
mean such counties, parishes, or similar 
political subdivisions surrounding the places 
where court is held as the chief judge of the 
district shall determine: Provided, That each 
county, parish, or similar political subdivi- 
sion in such districts shall be included in one 
division. 

“(d) ‘District court of the United States’, 
‘district court’, and ‘court’ shall mean courts 
constituted under chapter 5 of title 28, 
United States Code, section 22 of the Organic 
Act of Guam, as amended (64 Stat. 389; 48 
U.S.C. 1424), section 21 of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 
506; 48 U.S.C. 1611), and section 1 of title 
3, Canal Zone Code: Provided, That, for 
purposes of sections 1861, 1862, 1867, and 
1869 of this chapter, these terms shall in- 
clude the District of Columbia Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions and the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia.” 


FEES 
Sec. 3. (a) Section 1871 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by substituting 
“$20” for “$10” and “$25” for “$14” in the 
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second paragraph, “$16” for “$10” in the 
third paragraph, and “$20” for “$10” in the 
fourth paragraph, and by substituting in the 
third paragraph “10 cents per mile, plus the 
amount expended for toll roads and toll 
bridges” for “10 cents per mile“, in the two 
instances such language occurs, and by add- 
ing two new paragraphs as follows: 

“Grand and petit jurors in the district 
courts for the districts of Guam and the 
Canal Zone shall receive the same fees and 
allowances provided in this section for grand 
and petit jurors in other district courts of the 
United States. 

“Persons summoned to appear before the 
clerk to fill out a juror qualification form 
pursuant to section 1865(a) of this title 
shall receive the same fees and travel allow- 
ances provided in this section for jury serv- 
ice.” 

(b) Section 1821 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by substituting “$20” for 
84“, “10 cents” for “8 cents“ and “$16” for 
“$8”, and by adding a new paragraph as 
follows: 

“Witnesses in the district courts for the 
districts of the Canal Zone, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands shall receive the same fees and 
allowances provided in this section for wit- 
nesses in other district courts of the United 
States. 

AMENDMENT AND REPEAL 


Src. 4. (a) Sections 1862, 1870, 1972, 1873, 
and 1874 of title 28, United States Code, are 
renumbered as sections 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 
and 1876, respectively, of that title. 

(b) Sections 13-701, 11-2301 through 2305 
(except the last paragraph of section 11— 
2302), 11-2307 through 2312 and 7-213a of 
the District of Columbia Code are repealed. 

(e) Except for the last paragraph of sub- 
section (a), section 11-2306 of the District 
of Columbia Code is repealed and a new sub- 
section (b) is added to the section as follows: 
“(b) The jury commission for the District 
Court for the District of Columbia shall 
draw from the qualified jury wheel from 
time to time as may be required the names 
of persons to serve as jurors in the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions and 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia and such persons shall be assigned to 
jury panels in the General Sessions and 
Juvenile Courts as those courts shall direct.” 

(d) Section 16-1312 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code is amended by substituting “sec- 
tion 1866 of title 28, United States Code” 
for “section 11-2301, and who, in addition, 
are owners of real property in the District” 
in subsection (a)(1) and by substituting 
“chapter 121 of title 28, United States Code,” 
for “chapter 23 of title 11” in subsection (c). 

(e) Section 16-1357 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code is amended by striking out the 
phrase “are real property holders in the Dis- 
trict and.” 

(£) Section 7-318 of the District of Colum- 
bia Code is amended by striking out the 
words “and $5 per day for each juror for the 
services of each when actually employed”. 

(g) Section 22-1414 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code is amended by inserting the 
words “or wheel” immediately following the 
word box“ each time it appears therein. 

(h) Section 44 of the Act of March 2, 1917, 
to provide a civil government for Puerto 
Rico (39 Stat. 966; 48 U.S.C. 867) and sections 
471 and 472(b) of title 3, sections 452, 453, 
and 2562(a) of title 5, and sections 4093 
through 4106 and 4108 through 4117 of title 
6, Canal Zone Code, are repealed. Subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (d) of section 2562 of 
title 5, Canal Zone Code, are redesignated 
as subsections (a), (b), and (c) thereof. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 5. Sections 101 and 103 of this Act 
shall become effective one hundred and eighty 
days after the date of enactment: Provided, 
That such sections shall not apply in any 
case in which an indictment has been re- 
turned or petit jury empaneled prior to such 
effective date. 
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AGE DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOY- 
MENT—PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO S. 830 ADMINISTRATION'S 
BILL 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 123 THROUGH 129 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yester- 
day I testified before the Subcommittee 
on Labor of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, on the problem of age 
discrimination in employment. In my 
testimony I referred to certain amend- 
ments to the administration bill, S. 830, 
which I stated I was going to introduce, 
and explained the purpose of the 
amendments. I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, the amendments to 
which I referred—they are numbered 1 
through 7—and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Labor explaining them be 
printed in the Recor, together with the 
text of the amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the testimony of Mr. 
Javits will be printed in the Recor, to- 
gether with the amendments. 

The testimony submitted by Mr. 
Javits is as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION AcE DISCRIMINATION BILL 
Must BE AMENDED 


(Testimony of Senator Jacob K. Javits at 
hearings on Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment before the Labor Subcommittee of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, 10:00 a.m., March 15th, Room 4230, 
‘New Senate Office Building.) 

In recent years, Congress has begun to 

‘in a variety of ways to the prob- 
lems of older Americans. Medicare, the 
Older Americans Act of 1965, and various 
sections of the anti-poverty programs repre- 
sent great strides in the continuing struggle 
to ensure that our older citizens may live 
-their lives with some measure of dignity. 
But this struggle has really just begun. 
One of the most difficult problems facing 
our older citizens is the resistance they en- 
counter in seeking employment when, usu- 
ally because of circumstances beyond their 
control, they become unemployed. The ac- 
cent on youth—almost a cult in the nation— 
understandable as it is in such a fast-moving 
era has nonetheless given rise to the wholly 
fallacious, yet widely held belief that older 
persons are unqualified, or less qualified, to 
perform many tasks in this technological 


age. 

As Secretary Wirtz put it in his land- 
mark report in the Older American Worker: 
- “An unmeasured but significant propor- 
tion of the age limitations presently in ef- 
fect are arbitrary in the sense that they 
have been established without any deter- 
mination of their actual relevance to job 
requirements, and are defended on grounds 
apparently different from their actual 
explanation.” 

Age discrimination in employment is a 
tragedy, not only from the standpoint of our 
older workers themselves, but also from the 
standpoint of the nation as a whole. For 
it represents a great waste of one of our 
most precious resources—in this case the 
talent and experience accummulated by our 
older workers over many years. We must 
also remember, too, that youth itself has a 
stake in guarding against age discrimination 
in employment for nothing but time stands 
between the “younger worker“ and the “older 
worker.“ 

The duty of Congress to act to prohibit ar- 
bitrary and unjust age limits on hiring, re- 
sulting from prejudice or, even more often, 
simply from misunderstanding, is clear. As 
Secretary Wirtz pointed out in his report: 
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“The elimination of arbitrary age limits on 
employment will proceed much more rapidly 
if the Federal Government declares, clearly 
and unequivocally, and implements, so far 
as is practical, a national policy with respect 
to hiring on the basis of ability rather than 

e” 

Since 1957 I have been proposing in the 
Senate legislation to deal with the problem 
of age discrimination in employment. Al- 
though my proposals—and similar ones of- 
fered by others—were always warmly re- 
ceived, the first breakthrough did not come 
until 1964, when Executive Order 11141 made 
it the public policy of this nation to ban age 
discrimination in employment under Federal 
contracts except upon the basis of a bona fide 
employment qualification, retirement plan, or 
statutory requirement. 

Then, in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 the 
Secretary of Labor was directed to make a 
study of the problem and report back to 
Congress. The result was a landmark re- 
port which spelled out, with facts and figures, 
the difficulties confronting older workers 
attempting to find a new job. 

Last year, together with Senators Murphy, 
Prouty, Fannin, Griffin and Smathers, I suc- 
ceeded in adding an amendment barring age 
discrimination in employment to the Fair 
Labor Standards bill which was actually 
adopted by the Senate. Unfortunately, the 
age discrimination amendment was dropped 
by the Conference Committee, which sub- 
stituted a provision directing the Secretary 
of Labor to submit legislative proposals early 
this year. The result was S. 830 which is 
now before this subcommittee. 

In the meantime, the States have also 
manifested their awareness of the problem 
of age discrimination in employment. Some 
23 states and Puerto Rico now have laws 
prohibiting age discrimination in employ- 
ment. Over half of these laws have been 
passed since 1960; all but three since 1955. 
Under these measures, the States have had 
broad success in reducing age discrimination 
and expanding job opportunities for older 
workers, The major hindrance to further 
progress has been limitation on staff and 
funds. My own State of New York, has had 
such a law since 1958, and substantial prog- 
ress has already been made. I know that the 
Committee will want to question closely the 
representative of the New York State Com- 
mission For Human Rights, who will be here 
on Friday, in order to examine in detail the 
working of our State’s law. 

With the introduction of a bill by the 
Administration it appears that, at long last, 
we are going to have Federal action—and 
Federal action is unquestionably appropriate, 
for the problem is clearly national in scope. 

It is important, needless to say, that any 
Federal age discrimination law be admin- 
istered as efficiently as possible. At the same 
time, all parties concerned must be guaran- 
teed a prompt and fair hearing on the many 
difficult questions which are sure to arise 
under the law. 

I believe that the most effective way of 
accomplishing these objectives is to utilize 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Labor Department to admin- 
ister and enforce the Act. This is the ap- 
proach utilized in my bill, S. 788, which has 
been co-sponsored by Senators Allott, Kuchel, 
Murphy and Prouty. The Wage-Hour office 
is an existing, nationwide structure into 
which the functions of enforcement of the 
age discrimination law could properly be in- 
tegrated. Here is a ready-made system of 
regional directors, attorneys and investiga- 
tors, which has vast experience in making 
periodic investigations similar to those which 
would be required under the age discrimina- 
tion law. 

The Administration’s bill, on the other 
hand, would require the establishment of a 
wholly new and separate bureaucracy within 
the Labor Department, replete with regional 
directors, attorneys and investigators, as 
well as trial examiners. Aside from the 
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needless duplication of functions involved, 
one result of the Administration’s approach 
will surely be the same delays which plague 
so many of our agencies, such as the EEOC 
and the NLRB. The EEOC, for example, is 
already years behind in disposing of its 
docket. Such delay is always unfortunate, 
but it is particularly so in the case of older 
citizens to whom, by definition, relatively 
few productive years are left. By utilizing 
the courts rather than a bureaucracy within 
the Labor Department as the forum to hear 
cases arising under the law, these delays may 
be largely avoided. 

We must also be sure that the law which 
is passed does not in practice encourage 
rather than discourage discrimination 
against older workers. One oj the problems 
which must be faced in this connection con- 
cerns the operation of established pension 
plans, some of which provide benefits based 
to acertain extent on the age of the employee 
when first hired. 

The Administration bill, which permits in- 
voluntary separation under bona fide retire- 
ment plans meets only part of the problem. 
It does not provide any flexibility in the 
amount of pension benefits payable to older 
workers depending on their age when hired, 
and thus may actually encourage employers, 
faced with the necessity of paying greatly 
increased premiums, to look for excuses not 
to hire older workers when they might have 
done so under a law granting them a degree 
of flexibility with respect to such matters. 

I do not mean to in any way minimize 
the importance of adequate pension benefits 
for older workers. Indeed, I have recently 
introduced a comprehensive bill to deal with 
this problem. I merely suggest that the age 
discrimination law is not the proper place 
to fight this particular battle. 

Another problem which is not specifically 
dealt with in the Administration bill is that 
of seniority. The seniority system, as it has 
developed in this country, operates to en- 
sure the job security of older workers, and 
thus constitutes a built-in protection against 
premature discharge, based on age alone. We 
must be sure that any age discrimination 
law which is adopted does not hamper the 
operation of bona fide seniority systems. 

I have prepared and will introduce today, 
a series of amendments to the Administra- 
tion’s bill, which I believe will meet these 
various problems, while retaining the most 
desirable features of the Administration’s 
bill, and of S. 788. Let me briefly describe 
them: 

First, the administration and enforcement 
of the law is placed in the hands of the 
Wage-Hour Division, and the method of en- 
forcement almost exactly parallels that used 
in minimum wage and hour cases—that is 
direct action in the District Court by the 
Secretary of Labor or the employee for 
appropriate relief. Such action may only 
be commenced after informal methods of 
concilation have been exhausted. 

Second, the criminal penalty in cases of 
willful violation has been eliminated and a 
double damage liability substituted. This 
will furnish an effective deterrent to willful 
violations and at the same time avoid the 
difficult problems of proof which would arise 
under a criminal provision. 

Third, a fairly broad exemption has been 
provided for bona fide retirement and senior- 
ity systems. As I previously noted, S. 830 
contains only a limited exemption for re- 
tirement systems and no exemption for 
seniority systems. 

Fourth, the proviso guarding against pre- 
emption of the jurisdiction of state agencies 
performing like functions is continued, but 
a provision is added giving the Secretary of 
Labor a very limited power to adopt uni- 
form standards to which state agencies would 
have to defer. The power could only be ex- 
ercised in the case of employees whose duties 
require them to spend substantial amounts 
of time in more than one state. In the ab- 
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sence of some uniform Federal policy to cover 
such cases an employer might find himself 
faced with the necessity of complying with 
numerous and perhaps conflicting state laws 
for a single employee. Any regulation 
adopted pursuant to this power would not 
operate to pre-empt the jurisdiction of state 
agencies, it would merely obligate them to 
apply such Federal standards as the regula- 
tion established. 

Fifth, the Secretary of Labor’s power to 
adopt rules and regulations, including his 
power to declare eremptions and to vary age 
limits, is expressly made subject to the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

I believe that adoption of these amend- 
ments will result in a law which is more 
efficient, at the same time fairer to all parties 
than the Administration’s bill in its present 
form. 

In conclusion, let me add that I think we 
all agree on the ultimate objectives of these 
hearings—that is to report meaningful legis- 
lation to protect the opportunities of our 
older workers to find employment. 

Our differences concern the means to be 
utilized in achieving this objective. I am 
confident that these differences will be re- 
solved and that this important legislation 
can finally be enacted. Without it we would 
be forced to fight the battle to protect our 
older citizens with one hand tied behind our 
backs. For all the counseling and retrain- 
ing programs we may enact will be of only 
limited value if we cannot at the same time 
break down the wholly irrational barriers to 
employment, based on age alone, which have 
been permitted to spring up to hinder the 
older worker in his search for employment 
opportunities. This legislation is not the 
complete answer to all the problems of older 
workers, but it is certainly an extremely im- 
portant weapon which our arsenal has for 
too long been without. 


The amendments Nos. 123 through 129 
were referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 123 


On page 6, beginning with line 7, strike out 
down through line 10 and insert in lieu 
thereof: (2) to observe a seniority system 
or any retirement, pension, employee benefit, 
or insurance plan, which is not merely a sub- 
terfuge to evade the purposes of this Act, 
except that no such retirement, pension, em- 
ployee benefit, or insurance plan shall excuse 
the failure to hire any individual; or“. 


AMENDMENT No. 124 

On page 6, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all down through line 4 on page 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “Sec. 6. 
(a) The Secretary of Labor shall carry out 
the provisions of this Act through the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor. The Secretary is authorized to em- 
ploy such additional employees, consultants, 
and experts as are necessary to assist him in 
re performance of his functions under this 

“(b) The Secretary shall have the power to 
cooperate with regional, State, local, and 
other agencies, and to cooperate with and 
furnish technical assistance to employers, 
labor organizations, and employment agen- 
cies to aid in effectuating the purposes of 
this Act.” 


AMENDMENT No. 125 


On page 7, beginning with line 5, strike 
out all down through line 18 on page 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“LIABILITY 

“Src. 7. (a) Any person who violates the 
provisions of section 4 of this Act shall be 
liable to any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment affected in the amount of the com- 
pensation which would have been paid to 
him had no violation of this Act occurred, 
and in the case of willful violation of this 
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Act, in an additional equal amount as liqui- 
dated damages. An action to recover such 
liability and for such equitable relief as may 
be appropriate, including, without limita- 
tion, a judgment compelling reinstatement, 
promotion, or hiring, may be maintained in 
any court of competent jurisdiction by any 
one or more employees or applicants for em- 
ployment for and in behalf of himself or 
themselves and other employees or applicants 
for employment similarly situated. But no 
such action shall be commenced by or on 
behalf of any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment until 60 days after a charge relat- 
ing to the unlawful acts upon which the 
action is based has been filed with the Sec- 
retary by or on behalf of such employee or 
applicant for employment. No employee or 
applicant for employment shall be a party 
plaintiff to any such action unless he gives 
his consent in writing to become such a party 
and such consent is filed in the court in 
which such action is brought. The right 
provided by this subsection of an employee 
or applicant for employment to bring or 
join in an action shall terminate upon the 
filing of a complaint by the Secretary of 
Labor in an action under section 8, but only 
to the extent of the relief sought on behalf of 
such employee or applicant for employment 
in such action. 

„(b) In any action brought under this sec- 
tion the court shall allow to the plaintiff, if 
the prevailing party, reasonable attorney’s 
fees as part of the costs. 

“(c) Any action authorized by this sec- 
tion may be commenced within 2 years after 
the cause of action accrued, except that a 
cause of action arising out of a willful viola- 
tion may be commenced within 3 years after 
the cause of action accrued. Any such action 
not commenced within the period authorized 
by this section shall be forever barred. 


“ENFORCEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 


“Sec, 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary on his 
own investigation, or upon the basis of a 
written charge by or on behalf of any person 
claiming to be adversely affected or ag- 
grieved, has reason to believe that a practice 
made unlawful by this Act has been com- 
mitted, he shall, prior to instituting any 
action under subsection (b) of this section, 
endeavor to eliminate any such practice by 
informal methods of conference, conciliation, 
and persuasion. 

“(b)(1) If the Secretary fails to effect 
voluntary compliance with the act as pro- 
vided in subsection (a), he may, upon the 
request of any employee or applicant for 
employment bring an action on behalf of 
such individual in any court of competent 
jurisdiction for any relief to which such indi- 
vidual would be entitled under section 7. 
The consent of any individual to the bring- 
ing of any such an action by the Secretary, 
unless such action is dismissed without prej- 
udice on motion of the Secretary, shall con- 
stitute a waiver by such individual of any 
right of action he may have under section 7. 
Any sums recovered by the Secretary on be- 
half of an individual pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be held in a special deposit 
account and shall be paid, on order of the 
Secretary, directly to the individual or indi- 
viduals affected. Any such sums not paid to 
an individual because of inability to do so 
within a period of three years shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(2) Any action authorized by this sub- 
section may be commenced within 2 years 
after the cause of action occurred, except 
that a cause of action arising out of a willful 
violation may be commenced within 3 years 
after the cause of action occurred. Any 
such action not commenced within the pe- 
riod authorized by this paragraph shall be 
forever barred. In determining when such 
action is commenced by the Secretary under 
this subsection, it shall be considered to be 
commenced in the case of any individual 
claimant on the date on which the com- 
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plaint is filed, if he is specifically named as 
a party plaintiff in the complaint, or if his 
name did not so appear, on the date his name 
is added as a party plaintiff in such action. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to supervise the payment of part or all of 
the compensation for which liability is im- 
posed by section 7 of this Act, and the agree- 
ment of any individual to accept such pay- 
ment shall, upon payment in full, constitute 
a waiver by such individual of any right he 
may have under such section 7, 


“JURISDICTION 


“Sec. 9. The District Courts, together with 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of the Canal Zone, the District of the 
Virgin Islands and the District Court of 
Guam shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of this Act and 
to grant such other legal or equitable relief, 
including without limitation, judgments 
compelling reinstatement, promotion or hir- 
ing and enforcing the liability imposed by 
section 7 of this Act, as may be appropriate 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act.” 

Renumber the succeeding sections and 
references thereto accordingly. 


AMENDMENT No. 126 


On page 10 beginning with line 1 strike 
out down through line 7 and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“INVESTIGATIONS, INSPECTIONS, AND RECORDS 

“Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary or his desig- 
nated representatives may investigate and 
gather data regarding the conditions and 
practices of employment in any industry 
subject to this Act, and may enter and in- 
spect such places and such records (and 
make such transcripts thereof), question 
such employees, and investigate such facts, 
conditions, practices, or matters as he may 
deem necessary or appropriate to determine 
whether any person has violated any provi- 
sion of this Act, or which may aid in the 
enforcement of the provisions of this Act. 

“(b) With the consent and cooperation of 
State agencies charged with the administra- 
tion of State labor laws, the Secretary may 
for the purpose of carrying out his functions 
and duties under this Act, utilize the serv- 
ices of State and local agencies and their em- 
ployees and, not withstanding any other 
provision of law, may reimburse such State 
and local agencies and their employees for 
service rendered for such purpose. 

„(e) Every employer subject to any pro- 
vision of this Act or of any order issued 
under this Act shall make, keep, and preserve 
such records of the persons employed by 
him and of the wages, hours, and other 
conditions and practices or employment 
maintained by him, and shall preserve such 
records for such periods of time, and shall 
make such reports therefrom to the Secre- 
tary as he shall prescribe by regulation or 
order as necessary or appropriate for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this Act or the 
regulations or orders thereunder. 

“(d) For the purpose of any hearing or 
investigation provided for in this Act, the 
provisions of sections 9 and 10 (relating to 
the attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books, papers, and documents) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act of September 
16, 1914, as amended (U.S.C., 1934 edition, 
title 15, secs. 49 and 50), are hereby made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the Secretary.” 


AMENDMENT No. 27 
On page 10, line 9, strike out “The” and 
insert in lieu thereof: “In accordance with 
the provisions of subchapter II of chapter 5 
of title 5, United States Code, the“. 
AMENDMENT No. 128 


On page 10, line 15, strike out: “(1)”. 
On page 10, lines 18 and 19, strike out: 
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“or (2) willfully commit a practice made 
unlawful by this Act”. 


AMENDMENT No, 129 


On page 15, line 8, insert before the period 
a comma and the following: “except that in 
cases in which, by reason of the performance 
of services by an employee in more than one 
State, there is a danger of conflicting State 
standards applicable to such employee, the 
Secretary may, by order published in the 
Federal Register, prescribe that no State, 
or political subdivision thereof, shail estab- 
lish an age standard with respect to such 
employee which differs from the Federal age 
standard prescribed in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act in the Secretary's 
order.“ 


AMENDMENT OF COPYRIGHT 
LAW—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 131 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted an amendment (No. 131), in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 597) to amend the copyright law, title 
17 of the United States Code, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. 


AUTHORITY FOR JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE TO FILE REPORT 
DURING ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
SENATE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Joint 

Economic Committee be permitted to file 

its report, together with minority, sup- 

plemental, and individual views, follow- 
ing the adjournment of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL 


COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTIONS, AND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill—S. 47— 
for the establishment of a commission 
to study and appraise the organization 
and operation of the executive branch of 
the Government. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] be added as 
a cosponsor of the bill—S. 1204—to fur- 
ther amend the Federal Civil Defense 
_Act of 1950, as amended, to provide that 
Federal buildings shall be designed and 
constructed to maximize fallout protec- 
tion, and that non-Federal construction, 
financed in whole or in part with Fed- 
eral funds, may be designated to maxi- 
mize fallout protection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of the bill—S. 1248—to provide Federal 
assistance to courts, correctional sys- 
tems, and community agencies to in- 
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crease their capability to prevent, treat, 
and control juvenile delinquency; to as- 
sist research efforts in the prevention, 
treatment, and control of juvenile de- 
linquency; and for other purposes, the 
name of the junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Barn] be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill—S.1264—to provide 
specific support for voluntary family 
planning programs in friendly foreign 
nations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill—S. 369—to amend 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act so 
as to eliminate, in certain cases, the re- 
quirement that an insured individual 
have first been admitted to a hospital in 
order to qualify under such title for the 
extended care services provided there- 
under. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fonc] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the concurrent resolution— 
S. Con. Res. 10—to restore Federal aid 
to highways. ; 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the joint resolution—S.J. Res. 
49—to designate April 28 and 29, 1967, 
as “Rush-Bagot Agreement Days.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, my name be added to the cor- 
rect or incorrect version of the joint res- 
olution—S.J. Res. 53—to support the 
other American Republics in a historic 
new phase of the Alliance for Progress, 
which was introduced by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the senior Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill—S. 950—to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to 
encourage the abatement of water and 
air pollution by permitting the amortiza- 
tion for income tax purposes of the cost 
of abatement works over a period of 36 
months. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that, at the next 
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printing of the bill—S. 1071—to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to per- 
mit States, under Federal-State agree- 
ments, to provide for coverage for hos- 
pital insurance benefits for the aged for 
certain State and local employees whose 
services are not otherwise covered by the 
insurance system established by such ti- 
tle, the names of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murpuy] be added 
as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pre Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


NOTICE. OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF RICHARD B. SMITH, OF 
NEW YORK, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency will hold a 
hearing on Tuesday, March 21, 1967, on 
the nomination of Richard B. Smith, of 
New York, to be a member of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. 

The hearing will commence at 10 a.m. 
25 room 5302, New Senate Office Build- 


Persons desiring to testify or to sub- 
mit statements in connection with this 
nomination should notify Mr. Lewis G. 
Odom, Jr., staff director, Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, room 
5300, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20510, telephone 225-3921. 


NOTICE OF HEARING OF A STUDY 
OF MORTGAGE CREDIT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Housing is undertaking a 
study of mortgage credit. The 1966 ex- 
perience on the shortage of mortgage 
credit has created a near disaster in our 
homebuilding industry. Although there 
has been a decided improvement in the 
availability of credit, homebuilding has 
not yet recovered from one of its worse 
setbacks since the 1930’s. Only yester- 
day, housing starts for February were 
announced at the annual rate of 1,089,- 
000, more than 20 percent below the cor- 
responding 1966 figure. 

The subcommittee’s study will be made, 
not only to find answers to the current 
mortgage credit shortages, but also to 
examine existing credit facilities and to 
make recommendations for changes, if 
necessary, to insure an adequate flow for 
future housing needs. 

The study calls for papers to be pre- 
pared by Government and private ex- 
perts in the field of mortgage credit. 
The papers will be published, following 
which roundtable-type hearings will be 
held among the participants. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 928 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. The Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure will begin hearings on S. 928, 
the Right to Privacy Act of 1967, on 
March 20, 1967, at 10 a. m., in room 5302, 
New Senate Office Building. The wit- 
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ness that day shall be our distinguished 
Attorney General, Mr. Ramsey Clark. 

Hearings will resume after Easter. 
Those wishing to submit statements or 
to testify on S. 928 should write to the 
subcommittee’s Chief Counsel, Bernard 
Fensterwald, Jr., room 3214 New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1155 TO 
AMEND THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK ACT OF 1945 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I should 
like to announce that the Subcommittee 
on International Finance of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
hold hearings on April 12 on S. 1155, a 
bill to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, as amended, to shorten the 
name of the bank, to extend for 5 years 
the period within which the bank is au- 
thorized to exercise its functions, to in- 
crease the bank's lending authority and 
its authority to issue, against fractional 
reserves, export credit insurance and 
guarantees, and for other purposes. The 
hearings will commence at 10 a.m. in 
room 5302, New Senate Office Building. 

Persons desiring to testify or to sub- 
mit written statements in connection 
with this bill should notify Mr. Matthew 
Hale, Chief Counsel, Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, room 5300, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20510, telephone 225-3921. 


NOTICE OF RESUMPTION OF HEAR- 
INGS ON CREATIVE FEDERALISM 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and other interested persons 
that the Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Committee on 
Government Operations, will resume its 
second phase of hearings on Creative 
Federalism next week. During this sec- 
ond phase we are exploring the roles of 
State, local, and metropolitan govern- 
ments as partners in our Federal system. 
More specifically, we are inquiring into 
the problems which these governments 
encounter in implementing Federal as- 
sistance programs and in cooperating 
with each other toward improved public 
development. 

The hearings will be held on March 21 
and 22 in room 1114, New Senate Office 
Building, and on March 23 in room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, beginning at 
9:30 a.m. 


DECLARATION OF THE CATHOLIC 
BISHOPS ON CATHOLIC-JEWISH 
RELATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor the declaration 
of the bishops of the Catholic Church of 
the United States on the Catholic- 
Jewish relations. This, I believe, repre- 
sents a historic document which ought 
to be read with the greatest of care and 
which the world ought to note with deep 
satisfaction. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1967] 


CATHOLIC GUIDELINES ON RELATIONS 
TO JEWS 


GUIDELINES FOR CATHOLIC-JEWISH RELATIONS 
Perspectives 


In its Declaration on the Relationship of 
the Church to Non-Christian Religions of 
1965, the Second Vatican Council issued a 
historic Statement on the Jews and sum- 
moned all Catholics to reappraise their at- 
titude toward, and relationship with, the 
Jewish people. 

The statement was, in effect, a culminat- 
ing point of initiatives and pronouncements 
of recent Pontiffs and of numerous endeavors 
in the church concerned with Catholic- 
Jewish harmony. It was also the point of 
convergence of many insights opened by 
Pope Paul’s Encyclical Ecclesiam Suam and 
the Council’s Constitution on the Church 
and Decree on Ecumenism. 

The call of the council to a fraternal en- 
counter with Jews may be seen, further, as 
one of the more important fruits of the 
spirit of renewal generated by the council 
in its deliberations and decrees. Was it not 
indeed the council's response to Pope John 
XXIII's famous words in which he embraced 
the Jewish people: “I am Joseph your 
brother“? (Gen. 45:4) 

More specifically, the council’s call is an 
acknowledgment of the conflicts and ten- 
sions that have separated Christians and 
Jews through the centuries and of the 
church's determination, as far as possible, to 
eliminate them. Well does it serve both in 
word and action as a recognition of the 
manifold sufferings and injustices inflicted 
upon the Jewish people by Christians in our 
own times as well as in the past. The state- 
ment speaks from the highest level of the 
church’s authority to serve notice that in- 
justices directed against the Jews at any 
time from any source can never receive 
Catholic sanction or support. 


Message is clear 


The message of the council’s statement is 
clear. Recalling in moving terms the spir- 
itual bond that ties the people of the New 
Covenant to Abraham’s stock,” the Fathers 
of the Council remind us of the special place 
Jews hold in the Christian outlook, for “now 
as before God holds them as most dear for 
the sake of the patriarchs; He has not with- 
drawn His gifts or calling.” 

Jews, therefore, the Fathers caution, are 
not “to be presented as rejected or accursed 
by God, as if this followed from holy scrip- 
ture.“ The Passion of Jesus, moreover, ‘‘can- 
not be attributed without distinction to all 
Jews then alive, nor can it be attributed to 
the Jews of today.” The church, the state- 
ment declares, “decries hatred, persecutions, 
displays of anti-Semitism directed against 
the Jews at any time and by anyone.” 

In light of these principles the Fathers 
enjoin that “all see to it that nothing is 
taught, either in catechetic work or in the 
preaching of the Word of God that does not 
conform to the truth of the Gospel and the 
spirit of Christ.” 

Rather should Christians and Jews 
“further their mutual knowledge of and re- 
spect for one another, a knowledge and re- 
spect deriving primarily from biblical and 
theological studies and fraternal diagogues.” 

Responding to the urgency of the Con- 
ciliar Statement on the Jews, our American 
Bishops have established, as part of their 
Commission for Ecumenical Affairs, a sub- 
commission for Catholic-Jewish Relations, 
with Bishop Francis P. Leipzig of Baker, Ore., 
as chairman, Bishop Aloysius J. Wycislo of 
Chicago, Ill., as vice chairman, and the Right 
Rev. George Higgins as secretary. This sub- 
commission will devote itself exclusively to 
Catholic-Jewish affairs. The guidelines 
which follow, composed by the subcommis- 
sion, are designed to encourage and assist the 
various dioceses of the country in their efforts 
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to put into action at all levels of the Church 
the council’s directives. 

The church in America is faced with a his- 
toric opportunity to advance the cause of 
Catholic-Jewish harmony throughout the 
world—an opportunity to continue the lead- 
ership taken in that direction by our Ameri- 
can Bishops during the great debate on the 
statement at the council. 

In the United States lives the largest Jew- 
ish community in the world. In the United 
States, a land that has welcomed immigrants 
and refugees from persecution, the church 
has committed herself without reserve to the 
American ideal of equal opportunity and 
justice for all. In such a setting the church 
in America today is providentially situated 
to distinguish itself in pursuit of the pur- 
poses of the council’s statement. 

It is our prayerful hope that the norms 
and recommendations of these guidelines 
will prove helpful to American Catholics in 
attaining this noble objective. 


General principles 


1. It is recommended that in each diocese 
in which Jews and Christians live a commis- 
sion or secretariat, or some member thereof, 
be assigned to Catholic-Jewish affairs. 

2. In keeping with the spirit of the Coun- 
cil's Declaration on Ecumenism, Catholics 
should take the initiative not only in Catho- 
lic-Protestant and Orthodox affairs, but also 
in fostering Catholic-Jewish understanding. 
Public and formal projects, however, should 
have the approval of the Ordinary of the 
diocese. 

3. The general aim of all Catholic-Jewish 
meetings is to increase our understanding 
both of Judaism and the Catholic faith, 
eliminate sources of tension and misunder- 
standing, initiate dialogues or conversations 
on different levels, multiply intergroup meet- 
ings between Catholics and Jews, and promote 
cooperative social action. 

4. These meetings should be marked by 
a genuine respect for the person and free- 
dom of all participants and a willingness to 
listen and to learn from the other party. 
They should be jointly planned and devel- 
oped. 

5. In order to avoid possible apprehensions 
concerning the objectives of these meetings, 
their scope and confines should be mutually 
agreed upon in advance. 

6. It is recommended that in order to main- 
tain the dialogue on the highest possible 
level its organization be accomplished in 
consultation with those experienced in the 
structural, doctrinal and interpersonal skills 
which the dialogue requires. 

7. It is understood that proselytizing is to 
be carefully avoided in the dialogue, the 
chief aim of which, as Cardinal Bea has 
pointed out in his The Church and the Jew- 
ish People, “is not specifically concerned 
with the differences between Christianity 
and other religions, that is to say, with the 
characteristic features of the former, but 
rather with the points which it has in com- 
mon with other faiths.” 

8. Prayer in common with Jews should, 
whenever it is feasible, be encouraged, es- 
pecially in matters of common concern, such 
as peace and the welfare of the community. 
Needless to say, such prayers should meet the 
spiritual sensibilities of both parties, find- 
ing their inspiration in our common faith 
in the one God, 


Recommended programs 


1, Catholic-Jewish relations should be ad- 
vanced on all levels; clerical and lay, aca- 
demic and popular, religious and social. 

2. A favored instrument is the dialogue, a 
form of group conversation in which compe- 
tent participants discuss assigned topics or 
themes in openness, candor and friendship. 
Those not well versed in interreligious affairs 
run the risk of unwittingly offending by in- 
accurate portrayal of each other’s doctrine or 
way of life. 

3. Diocesan and parochial organizations, 
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schools, colleges, universities, and especially 
seminaries should organize programs to im- 
plement the statement. 

4. The pulpit should also be used for ex- 
pounding the teachings of the statement and 
exhorting participation in programs fitted to 
the parochial level. 

5. School texts, prayerbooks and other 
media should, under competent auspices, be 
examined in order to remove not only those 
materials which do not accord with the con- 
tent and spirit of the statement, but also 
those which fail to show Judaism's role in 
salvation-history in any positive light. 

6. It is recommended that Catholic-Jew- 
ish understanding be fostered effectively at 
the popular level by means of so-called 
“open houses” in places of worship, mutual 
visits to schools, joint social events and “liv- 
ing room dialogues.” 

7. Catholic-Jewish cooperation in the fleld 
of social action designed to promote public 
welfare and morality should be encouraged. 

8. Orientation and resource material for 
the foregoing recommendations may be 
sought from the various Catholic and Jew- 
ish tions that have been active in 
the field of Christian-Jewish relations. It 
is also suggested that contact be made with 
Protestant agencies and leadership experts 
in this area of endeavor. 

9. While popular “grassroots” programs 
to improve Catholic-Jewish relations must be 
pressed forward without delay, slower and 
deeper explorations of pertinent issues by 
Catholic and Jewish scholars must also be 
given a high priority. Since many of the 
problems in this area of Catholic-Jewish re- 
lations are intellectual in nature, research 
in history, psychology, sociology and the 
Bible by individual Catholic and Jewish 
Scholars as well as collaborative scholarly 
enterprises are to be highly commended. 

10. The following themes which, among 
others, are viewed by Christian and Jewish 
dialogists as important issues affecting Chris- 
tian-Jewish relations merit the attention 
and study of Catholic educators and scholars. 

a. Scholarly studies and educational efforts 
to show common historical, Biblical, doctri- 
nal and liturgical heritage shared by Catho- 
lic and Jews, as well as their differences. 

b. As the statement requires, the presenta- 
tion of the Crucifixion story in such a way 
as not to implicate all Jews of Jesus’s time 
or of today in a collective guilt for the crime. 

c. In keeping with the statment’s strong 
repudiation of anti-Semitism, a frank and 
honest treatment of the history of Christian 
anti-Semitism in our history books, courses 
and curricula. 

d. A study of the life of Jesus and of the 
primitive church in the setting of the re- 
ligious, social, and cultural features of 
Jewish life in the first century. 

e. An explicit rejection of the historically 
inaccurate notion that Judaism of that time, 
especially that of Pharisaism, was a decadent 
formalism and hypocrisy, well exemplified 
by Jesus’ enemies. 

f. An acknowledgment by Catholic schol- 
ars of the living and complex reality of 
Judaism after Christ and the permanent 
election of Israel, alluded to by St. Paul 
(Rom. 9:29), and incorporation of the re- 
sults into Catholic teaching. 

g. A full and precise explanation of the 
use of the expression the Jews“ by St. 
John and other New Testament references 
which appear to place all Jews in a negative 
light. (These expressions and references 
should be fully and precisely clarified in ac- 
cordance with the intent of the Statement 
that Jews are not to be “presented as re- 
jected or accursed by God as if this followed 
from holy seripture.“) 

This subcommission for Catholic-Jewish 
relations remains available to individuals or 
groups in the various dioceses for further 
information and for practical aids and sug- 
gestions for their efforts in the area of 
Catholic-Jewish affairs. 

Please address correspondence to: 
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Office of the Secretary, Secretariat for 
Catholic-Jewish Relations, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C, 20005. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a newspaper 
article from the New York Times relat- 
ing to this matter may be printed in the 
RecorD as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Mar. 16, 
1967] 
CATHOLICS SEEK New JEWISH TIEs—BISHOPS' 
GUIDELINES SUGGEST OFFICIAL AND Lay 
CONTACTS AND PRAYER IN COMMON 


(By Edward B. Fiske) 


An agency of the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops issued yesterday a set of 
guidelines for Jewish-Catholic relations that 
urges Roman Catholics to initiate contacts 
between the two faiths at both official and 
“grassroots” levels. 

The guidelines call for common prayer 
with Jews and for acknowledgment by 
Catholics of the “living and complex reality 
of Judaism after Christ.” 

They urge a “frank and honest” treatment 
of historic Christian anti-Semitism and state 
that the Crucifixion story should be pre- 
sented “in such a way as not to implicate all 
Jews of Jesus’ time or of today in a collective 
guilt for the crime.” 


TWO THOUSAND-WORD DOCUMENT 


The guidelines are contained in a 2,000- 
word document issued by the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee for Ecumenical and Interreligious Af- 
fairs, which was created last November at 
the founding meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops. 

The conference was established in accord- 
ance with Ecumenical Council instructions 
for the formation of a conference of Bishops 
in each country. 

The chairman of the committee is the 
Most Rev. John J. Carberry, Bishop of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The Most Rev. Francis P. Leipzig, 
Bishop of Baker, Oreg., is chairman of the 
subcommission for Catholic-Jewish Rela- 
tions, which drafted the guidelines. 

Msgr. William W. Baum, executive direc- 
tor of the committee, described the docu- 
ment yesterday as “a sign that the American 
hierarchy is seriously committed to carrying 
out the call of the Ecumenical Council for 
increased understanding between Christians 
and Jews.” 

He said that the drawing up of guidelines 
for interfaith discussions and other projects 
was “only a beginning” and that the next 
step would be the establishment of a Secre- 
tariat for Catholic-Jewish Relations. 

This secretariat, which could be established 
when the American bishops meet next month 
in Chicago, is one of four operating arms that 
are projected for the committee. A secretar- 
iat for Christian Unity is already function- 
ing; the others will deal with non-Christian 
religions other than Judaism and with “non- 
religious” groups such as humanists, 


GUIDELINES WELCOMED 


The guidelines were generally welcomed 
yesterday by Jewish leaders who have been 
active in dialogues and cooperative social ac- 
tion with Christians. 

Rabbi Jacob Weinstein, president of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis (Re- 
form), for instance, described it as “a most 
helpful and welcome document.” 

Contacts between Jews and both Catholics 
and Protestants have increased greatly in re- 
cent years, especially following the Ecumeni- 
cal Council of 1962-1965. 

Reform and Conservative Jews in this 
country have for the most part welcomed 
dialogue and cooperation on religious and 
other subjects. Most Orthodox Jews have 
limited their participation to “nonreligious” 
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subjects such as civil rights, however, and 
some oppose any interfaith cooperation by 
religious groups. 

The guidelines quote extensively from the 
decrees of the Ecumenical Council, especially 
the Declaration on the Relationship of the 
Church to Non-Christian Religions, which 
condemned anti-Semitism. 


HISTORIC OPPORTUNITY 


They noted that the United States had “the 
largest Jewish community in the world” and 
that the church in America had “a historic 
opportunity to advance the cause of Catholic- 
Jewish harmony.” 

The document lists 10 principles of dia- 
logue, including a number of themes appro- 
priate for dialogue, it urges the creation of an 
agency to encourage Catholic-Jewish contacts 
in every diocese where there are Jews and 
states that dialogue should be carried out 
not only by scholars and students but also in 
the homes of laymen. 

The guidelines say that proselytism should 
be “carefully avoided” during interfaith dis- 
cussions and that meetings should be 
planned and developed jointly. 

The document endorses discussion of re- 
ligious topics such as the “historical, Biblical, 
doctrinal and liturgical heritage shared by 
Catholics and Jews, as well as their differ- 
ences.” 

It calls for Catholics to acknowledge the 
“permanent election of Israel“ cited by St. 
Paul and specifically rejects any suggestion 
that first-century Judaism, especially that of 
the Pharisees, was “a decadent formalism and 
hypocrisy, well exemplified by Jesus’ 
enemies,” 


AN EDEN WITHOUT SERPENTS? 
UNLIKELY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, only on 
the simplest of charts is progress an 
evenly rising line. Just as in the learn- 
ing and growing process there is both 
trial and error, so the pathway to prog- 
ress is not smoothly paved all the way. 

In a cogent article in the New York 
Times of Sunday, March 5, the Times 
eminent drama critic, Walter Kerr, has 
examined the new growth being experi- 
enced by the theater in the United States. 
He contrasts our experience with that of 
the European theater, so often pictured 
as a model for the United States; and 
with theater in European Communist 
countries which some in the programs— 
actors, directors, producers, and 
writers—sometimes seek to idealize. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An EDEN WITHOUT SERPENTS? UNLIKELY 

(By Walter Kerr) 

Worry, worry, worry. In the past week or 
so I have picked up the morning paper sev- 
eral times and seen, again, alarming signs of 
the instability of that grand new movement 
toward across-the-nation municipal theaters, 
and round-the-clock repertory, that we all so 
long for. 

Yet another director has been fired in 
Pittsburgh; apparently he’d been doing too 
much Brecht. And the Long Wharf Theater 
in New Haven was on its knees begging for 
funds; apparently it had been doing too 
many brand-new, presumably experimental, 
scripts. 

Naturally, we cry woe. Are our dreams 
unsound, is the looked-for miracle that is 
about to renew the American theater a 


mirage, have been kidding ourselves? Is 
there some fatal flaw in the whole notion of 
having dozens and dozens of local playhouses 
doing dozens and dozens of unfamiliar plays 
(unfamiliar because they are old or unfamil- 
lar because they are new)? Is this nothing 
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more than the vaunted “community” theater 
of the 1920’s making its promises and break- 
ing its neck all over again? (I suppose it 
should be remembered that earnest and in- 
telligent men were writing books called “The 
Theater of Tomorrow” and “Footlights Across 
America” in the 1920's, too, sure that the 
municipal millennium and a playwriting re- 
naissance were both at hand, hand in hand.) 


BIGGEST MISTAKE 


I think that before we cry woe we should 
learn to become realists. Our biggest mis- 
take to date, I think, is to have imagined 
that sunup would come with nary a cloud in 
the sky, that the moment the new national 
program for the arts was announced it would 
just plain naturally flower and flourish, that 
we were going to get what we wanted with- 
out pain, patience, and the constant thunder 
of setbacks. Having a vision in our heads 
and much virtue in our hearts, we assumed 
that art would come leaping into our arms 
simply because our arms were now open, 
that quality would instantly follow upon 
generously doled-out cash, that virtue would 
in effect become its reward and ours. Why 
should there be problems when the over-all 
program is so distinctly desirable? 

And so, having erected a quick kingdom 
upon a myth, we stagger under the blows 
that fall. There is no need to. Indeed, 
what we must do is brace ourselves to the 
inevitable onrush of more blows, and then, 
when we have begun to get somewhere, to 
the utter certainty that the most perfectly 
realized vision is still going to house an 
astonishing brood of vipers, day by day, dec- 
ade by decade. We must stop being 
innocents and face the fact that even well- 
established repertory contains its own fester- 
ing cankers and that proud municipal play- 
houses invariably manufacture their own 
paste jewels, their own home-grown perplexi- 
ties. 

SAME STORY 


Last summer I spent four weeks at Salz- 
burg talking to young directors, managers, 
actors, and translators, most of whose work 
was being done in state-subsidized, fully 
guaranteed, permanently staffed houses in 
countries all over Europe, including some be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I learned a great 
deal. 

In speaking of certain unpleasant condi- 
tions in the New York commercial theater— 
as opposed to the “secure” theater that might 
be created by endowed continuity—I hap- 
pened to mention the plight of some of our 
best performers. An actress, I said, might 
have an enormous and thoroughly deserved 
success, She might then have another, per- 
haps a third—though with a little time out 
between them to search for scripts and bar- 
gain with commercial packagers. Then, I 
continued, she might easily hit a dead 
stretch, through no particular fault of her 
own. The right play might not come along; 
it might not be possible to cast properly a 
play she liked; any sort of foul wind might 
stop her dead in her tracks. At the height 
of her powers, and with her freshness due 
to decline yearly as freshness so disloyally 
does, she might spend as much as five sea- 
sons out of work. The waste is incredible. 
Yet that's the way the catch-as-catch-can 
commercial theater works, I concluded. 

“But that's exactly what can happen in 
our theater!" a charming woman from Cen- 
tral Europe exclaimed. I was puzzled. 
Weren’t the actors in her theater regularly 
employed? Yes, they were; once they'd 
graduated from the necessary preparatory 
school, and satisfactorily passed the tests 
imposed by the theatrical state board, they 
had jobs for life—or just about. 


IN LIMBO 


But my friend went on to explain. A girl 
out of school, a delightful ingénue, might 
join a company and work successfully, and 
frequently, for five or eight years. She would 
then be getting just a bit thready for in- 
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génues, though not ample enough for char- 
acter roles. She’d have arrived at a middle- 
ground “leading lady” position. Except that 
the company might already have an over- 
supply of “leading ladies,” firmly entrenched 
and determined to stay that way until their 
wigs and chokers gave out. They were per- 
manent, too, and had priority. The result: 
the maturing ingénue might not work now 
for as much as ten years—until someone 
conveniently died or until she turned into a 
crone who could be cast in bits. She’d be 
paid all this time, true. But it wasn't pay, 
it was growth, we were talking about. 

Another relatively young manager wanted 
out of state-subsidized repertory as fast as he 
could get out, though he had relatively few 
other places to go. He was fed up with the 
effects of security on his actors. They'd 
grown lazy, high-handed, reluctant to re- 
hearse, and—what's more to the point—ex- 
tremely unwilling to tackle roles they hadn’t 
already established themselves in. They be- 
haved both like stars and bureaucrats, he 
complained. They tended to stick to their 
bag of tricks; and they couldn’t be budged 
because they couldn’t be fired, they were 
office-holders. 

Another kind of example. A director from 
behind an Iron Curtain country had, for a 
considerable time, been forced to do plays 
for the “workers,” which meant old-line agit- 
prop plays imported from Russia or at the 
very least (very best, let’s say), Brecht. 
“Finally,” this director said, “I had to jump 
up and down and scream. I had to scream 
because the workers didn’t like the plays and 
wouldn't come. I had to make the officials 
see that the actors became very discouraged 
playing to nobody.” It seems that in this 
particular case the dictum from above was 
relaxed; the director had just finished doing 
“Luy,” which the workers liked. 

And there you are. Now none of this is 
to say that European municipal systems 
don’t have their virtues. They have many. 
The most interesting practice, to me, was one 
pursued in Sweden. In certain cities there 
playwrights do not give any one theater an 
exclusive right to a play; there is no bidding 
for rights, as there is, say, in Prague. The 
playwright simply publishes his play, which 
means that it is now released to any manage- 
ment wishing to perform it. Six theaters 
may put it on simultaneously—and more or 
less as written. The author rarely bothers to 
go to rehearsals, though he may if he is 
asked. In due time he has six different op- 
portunities to see his play differently done— 
and, obviously, his chances of getting a 
“right” production, and a success, out of so 
much independent activity are mightily in- 
creased, The future of his work isn’t staked 
on a single “all or nothing” throw. If I were 
a playwright, and didn’t need too much 
money, I'd move to Stockholm. 

My purpose this morning, however, is 
neither to praise what is admirable nor fall 
back in mock astonishment at what is dis- 
maying in the European methods we are 
striving so hard to copy. My purpose is to 
point out that credit and debits exist in any 
system, in all systems. Turn where you will, 
and dream as you may, the theater is going 
to grow thorns as well as rosebuds, and very 
often the thorns are going to be a necessary 
complement to the rosebuds. Good and ill 
come together, Helen of Troy must have had 
her flaws, anything we put hand to turns 
out to be a mixed blessing. 


NO MAGIC WAND 


The important thing is to know this, and 
not to imagine that heaven hovers some- 
where just beyond a big enough endowment 
or near a greenroom in which all of the 
actors are knee-deep in social security. Such 
disappointment as we feel whenever a new 
crisis turns up in Philadelphia or New Haven 
is due to our having supposed that one last 
benevolent gesture would do the trick, that 
a sufficient supply of goodwill would corral 
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perfection forever. We can't imagine ser- 
pents in Eden because we are still innocents 
about the theater: we dc expect the good, the 
true, and the beautiful to flow immediately 
and without embarrassing interruption from 
our having made such an effort and having 
had such good intentions. We've had noble 
thoughts; why can’t playwrights and play- 
houses, directors and prima donnas, live up 
to them? 

I think that if we tighten our belts a bit 
against the possibility of not getting an 
instant full meal, if we agree to acknowledge 
the fact that every plan devised by mortal 
man breeds its own form of discontent, if 
we agree to junk the illusion that the wave 
of a magic wand will somewhere bring an 
altogether untroublesome, altogether un- 
corrupted kind of theater into existence, 
we'll find ourselves in better shape to deal 
with the slings and arrows that do seem to 
impede progress. 

When we learn to stop idealizing any one 
sort of practice, and begin to be tough- 
minded about the dirty tricks of fate we 
may expect everywhere, we will not be so 
discouraged by occasional bulletins from the 
front. Even when we get what we want, 
we'll find it in some ways wanting. All right, 
so be it. Thus armed, we may get on with it. 
It is the realist, not the idealist, who is able 
to keep his spirits up. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE TENNESSEE LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the address yesterday by the President 
of the United States before the Ten- 
nessee Legislature is a significant one— 
and one that should be pondered care- 
fully by the American people. 

President Johnson marshaled the facts 
regarding Vietnam, and in language 
more forceful than ever before, he as- 
serted the determinstion of the United 
States to achieve an honorable peace in 
southeast Asia. 

The President made clear that— 

We do not want permanent bases. We will 
begin withdrawal of our troops . . when- 
ever reciprocal concessions are forthcoming 
from our adversary. 


With reference to the bombing of mili- 
tary targets in North Vietnam, he re- 
ported 

The firm belief of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and all the sources of 
information and advice at my command that 
the bombing is causing serious disruption 
and added expense to the North Vietnamese 
infiltration effort. 


The President emphasized, too, what 
so many of his critics overlook: 
The strength of Communist main force 


units in the south are clearly based on in- 
filtration from the north. 


Frequently on the floor of the Senate 
I have contended that so long as we have 
great masses of American military per- 
sonnel in South Vietnam, our Govern- 
ment is obligated to give them full sup- 
port by seeking the elimination of mean- 
ingful military targets in North Vietnam. 

President Johnson put it this way in 
the most significant sentence of his sig- 
nificant speech: 

It is simply unfair to American—and Viet- 
nmamese—soldiers to ask them to face in- 
creased enemy personnel and firepower with- 
out making an effort to reduce that infil- 
tration. 
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That sentence, I feel, should be re- 
peated again and again. The President’s 
words were simple ones, but vital ones. 

I commend the President for the clar- 
ity in which he stated the case, and I 
concur in his assertion that it is unfair 
to our soldiers to ask them to face in- 
creased enemy action without making 
full effort to reduce enemy military ca- 
pabilities. 

I feel absolutely certain that no man 
in our Nation desires peace more than 
does the President. It is he who daily 
must make the agonizing decisions which 
mean life or death to so many Ameri- 
cans. 

I commend the President, too, for his 
appointment of the distinguished diplo- 
mat, Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, as our Am- 
bassador to the Government of South 
Vietnam. Ambassador Bunker through 
the years has rendered able and devoted 
service, and the experience he has ac- 
quired on five continents should mean 
much to our Nation as he faces the dif- 
ficult assignment at Saigon. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of the 
President’s address delivered yesterday 
at Nashville, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S REMARKS TO TENNESSEE 
LEGISLATURE 

Following is a text of President Johnson's 
prepared remarks before a joint session of 
the Tennessee Legislature: 

It is always a special pleasure for me to 
visit Tennessee. 

For a Texan, it is like a homecoming. 
Much of the courage and hard work that 
went into the building of the Southwest 
came from the hills and fields of Tennessee. 
It strengthened the sinews of thousands of 
men—at the Alamo, at San Jacinto and in 
the homes of a pioneer people. 

This morning I visited the Hermitage, the 
historic home of Andrew Jackson. Two 
centuries have passed since that most Amer- 
ican of Americans was born, The world has 
changed much since his day. But the qual- 
ities which sustain men and nations in posi- 
tions of leadership have not changed. 

In our time as in Jackson’s, freedom has 
its price. 

In our time as in his, history conspires to 
test the American will. 

In our time as in his, courage, vision and 
the willingness to sacrifice will sustain the 
cause of freedom. 

IMPRINT MADE 

‘This generation of Americans is making 
its imprint on history in the fierce hills and 
sweltering jungles of Vietnam. I think most 
of our citizens have—after a penetrating 
debate which is our democratic heritage— 
reached a common understanding on the 
meaning and objectives of that struggle. 

Before I discuss the specific questions that 
remain at issue, let me review the points of 
widespread agreement. 

Two years ago we were forced to choose 
between major commitments in defense of 
South Vietnam and retreat: 

The evacuation of more than 25,000 of our 
troops, 

The collapse of the Republic of Vietnam 
in the face of subversion and external 
assault, 

Andrew Jackson would not have been 
surprised at our choice. 

We chose a course in keeping with our 
tradition, with the foreign policy of three 
Administrations, with the will of 
Congress, with our solemn obligations under 
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the Southeast Asian Treaty, and with the 
interests of 16 million South Vietnamese 
who had to wish to live under communist 
domination. 

VOICES RAISED 


As our commitment in Vietnam required 
more men and equipment, some voices were 
raised in opposition. The Administration 
was urged to disengage, to find an excuse 
to abandon the effort. 

These cries came despite growing evidence 
that the defense of Vietnam held the key 
to the political and economic future of free 
Asia. The stakes of the struggle grew cor- 
respondingly. 

It became clear that if we were prepared 
to stay the course in Vietnam, we could 
help to lay the cornerstone for a diverse and 
independent Asia, full of promise and reso- 
lute in the cause of peaceful economic de- 
velopment for her long-suffering peoples. 

But if we faltered, the forces of chaos 
would scent victory and decades of strife and 
aggression would stretch endlessly before us. 

The choice was clear. We would stay the 
course. And we shall stay the course. 

I think most Americans support this fun- 
damental decision. Most of us remember 
the fearful cost of ignoring aggression. 
Most of us have cast aside the illusion that 
we can live in an affluent fortress while th 
world slides into chaos. 

BASIC OBJECTIVES 

I think we have also reached broad agree- 
ment on our basic objectives in Vietnam. 

First, an honorable peace that will leave 
the people of South Vietnam free to fashion 
their own political and economic institu- 
tions without fear of terror or intimidation 
from the North. 

Second, a Southeast Asia in which all 
countries—including a peaceful North Viet- 
nam—apply their scarce resources to the real 
problems of their people: combating hunger, 
ignorance and disease. 

I have said many times that nothing would 
give us greater pleasure than to invest our 
own resources in the constructive works of 
peace rather than the futile destruction of 
war. 

Third, a concrete demonstration that ag- 
gression across international frontiers is no 
longer an acceptable means of political 
change. 

There is also a general agreement among 
Americans on the things we do not want 
in Vietnam. 

We do not want permanent bases. We will 
begin withdrawal of our troops on a reason- 
able schedule whenever reciprocal conces- 
sions are forthcoming from our adversary. 

We do not seek to impose our political be- 
liefs upon South Vietnam. Our republic 
rests upon a brisk commerce in ideas. We 
will be happy to see free competition in the 
intellectual marketplace whenever North 
Vietnam is willing to shift the conflict from 
the battlefield to the ballot box. 

These are the broad principles on which 
most Americans agree. 

QUESTIONS ARISE 

On a less general level, however, the events 
and frustrations of these past few difficult 
weeks have inspired a number of questions 
about our Vietnam policy in the minds and 
hearts of many of our citizens. Today I want 
to deal with some of those questions that 
figure most prominently in the press and 
the many letters which reach my desk. 

Many Americans are confused by the 
barrage of information about military en- 
gagements. They long for the capsule sum- 
mary which has kept tabs on previous wars, a 
line on the map dividing friends from foe. 

Precisely what, they ask, is our military 
situation, and what are the prospects for 
victory? 

The first answer is that Vietnam is aggres- 
sion in a new guise, as far removed from 
trench warfare as the rifle from the longbow. 
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This is a war of infiltration, of subversion, of 
ambush. Pitched battles are rare, and even 
more rarely decisive, 

Today, more than 1 million men from the 
Republic of Vietnam and its six allies are 
engaged in the order of battle. 

Despite massive increases in North Viet- 
nam infiltration, this strengthening of allied 
forces in 1966 was instrumental in reversing 
the whole course of the war: 

We estimate that 55,000 North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong were killed in 1966, compared 
with 35,000 the previous year. Many more 
were wounded, and more than 20,000 
defected. 

By contrast, 9,500 South Vietnamese, 5,000 
Americans and 600 from other allied forces 
were killed in action. 

The Vietnamese army achieved a 1966 
average of 2 weapons captured from the Viet- 
cong to every one lost, a dramatic turn 
around from the previous two years. 

Allied forces have made several successful 
sweeps through territories that were con- 
sidered Vietcong sanctuaries only a short 
time ago. These operations not only cost the 
enemy large numbers of men and weapons, 
but are very damaging to his morale. 


RESULTS PRODUCED 


What does this mean? 

Will the North Vietnamese change tactics? 
Will there be less infiltration of main units 
and more guerrilla warfare? 

The truth is we don't know. 

What we do know is that our strategy has 
produced results, that our military position 
has substantially improved, and that our 
military success has permitted the ground- 
work to be laid for a pacification program 
which is the long-run key to an independent 
South Vietnam. 

Since February, 1965, our military opera- 
tions have included selective bombing of 
military targets in North Vietnam. Our 
purposes are three: 

To back our fighting men by denying the 
enemy a sanctuary. 

To exact a penalty against North Vietnam 
for her flagrant violation of the Geneva ac- 
cords of 1954 and 1962. 

To limit the flow, or substantially increase 
the cost of infiltration of men and materiel 
from North Vietnam. 

Our intelligence confirms that we have 
been successful. 


MUST WE BOMB? 


Yet, some object strongly to this aspect 
of our policy. Must we bomb? They ask. 
Does it do any military good? Is it consistent 
with our limited objectives? Is it an in- 
human act aimed at civilians? 

On the question of military utility, I can 
only report the firm belief of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and all the 
sources of information and advice at my com- 
mand that the bombing is causing serious 
disruption and added expense to the North 
Vietnamese infiltration effort. 

We know, for example, that half a million 
people are kept busy just repairing bomb 
damage to bridges, roads, railroads and other 
strategic facilities, and in air and coastal 
defense. 

I also want to say categorically that it 
is not the position of your Government that 
the bombing will be decisive in getting 
Hanoi to abandon aggression. It has, how- 
ever, created substantial problems for them. 
The best indication of how substantial is the 
fact that they are working so hard to get us 
to stop. 

The bombing is entirely consistent with 
our limited objectives in South Vietnam. 
The strength of Communist main-force units 
in the South is clearly based on infiltration 
from the North. It is simply unfair to 
American—and Vietnamese—soldiers to ask 
them to face increased enemy personnel and 
firepower without making an effort to reduce 
that infiltration. 
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CIVILIANS IN WAR 


As for bombing civilians, I would simply 
say that we are making an effort unprece- 
dented in the history of warfare to be sure 
that we do not. It is our policy to bomb 
military targets only. 

We have never deliberately bombed cities, 
nor attacked any target with the purpose 
of inflicting civilian casualties. 

We recognize, and regret, that some people 
living and working in the vicinity of military 
targets have suffered. 

We also are all too aware that men and 
machines are not infallible, and that some 
mistakes have occurred. 

But our record on this account is, in my 
opinion, highly defensible. 

Look for a moment at the record of the 
other side. 

Any civilian casualties that result from our 
operations are inadvertent, in stark contrast 
to the calculated Vietcong policy of sys- 
matic terror. 

Tens of thousands of innocent Vietnamese 
civilians have been killed, tortured and kid- 
naped by the Vietcong. There is no doubt 
about the deliberate nature of this program. 
One need only note the frequency with 
which Vietcong victims are village leaders, 
teachers, health workers and others trying to 
carry out constructive programs. 

Yet the deeds of the Vietcong go largely 
unnoted in the public debate. It is this 
moral double bookkeeping which makes us 
weary of some of our critics. 


NEGATIVE RESPONSE 


But there is another question: Why don’t 
we stop bombing to make it easier for them 
to begin negotiations? 

The answer is: 

e We stopped for 5 days and 20 hours in 
May, 1965. Representatives of Hanoi simply 
returned our message in a plain envelope. 

e We stopped bombing for 36 days and 15 
hours in December, 1965, and January, 1966. 
They replied: “A political settlement of the 
Vietnam problem can be envisaged only when 
the United States Government has accepted 
the four-point stand of the government of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, has 
proved this by actual deeds, has stopped un- 
conditionally and for good its air raids and 
all other acts of war against the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam.” 

Last month we stopped bombing for 5 
days and 18 hours, after many prior weeks in 
which we had communicated to them sev- 
eral possible routes to peace, any one of 
which we were prepared to take. Their re- 
sponse, as delivered to His Holiness the Pope, 
was this: The United States “must put an 
end to their aggression in Vietnam, end 
unconditionally and definitively the bombing 
and all other acts of war against the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, withdraw from 
South Vietnam all American and satellite 
troops, recognize the South Vietnam National 
Front for Liberation, and let the Vietnamese 
people settle themselves their own affairs.” 

That is where we now stand. 

They have three times rejected a bombing 
pause as a means to open the way to ending 
the war. 

FURTHER TRAGEDY 

The tragedy of South Vietnam is not lim- 
ited to casualty lists. 

There is much tragedy in the story of a 
nation at war for nearly a generation. It is 
the story of economic stagnation. It is the 
story of a generation of young men—the 
flower of the labor force—pressed into mili- 
tary service by one side or the other. 

No one denies that the survival of South 
Vietnam is heavily dependent upon early 
economic progress. 

My most recent hopeful report of 
in this area came from an old friend of the 
Tennessee Valley—David Lilienthal, who re- 
cently went to Vietnam to work with the 
Vietmamese on economic planning. 

He reported—with some surprise, I might 
add—that he discovered an extraordinary 
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air of confidence among farmers, village 
leaders, trade unionists and industrialists. 
He concluded that their economic behavior 
suggests “that they think they know how 
this all is going to come out.” 

Mr. Lilienthal also said that the South 
Vietnamese were among the hardest work- 
ing people he had seen in developing coun- 
tries around the world. That “to have been 
through 20 years of war and still have this 
amount of ‘zip’ almost ensures their long- 
term economic development.” 

Our AID programs are also supporting the 
drive toward a sound economy. 

But none of these economic accomplish- 
ments will be decisive in itself. And no eco- 
nomic achievement can substitute for a 
strong and free political structure. 

We cannot build such a structure—only 
the Vietnamese can do that. 

And they are. As I am talking to you 
here, a freely elected Constituent Assembly 
in Saigon is wrestling with the last details 
of a new constitution, one which will bring 
the Republic of Vietnam to full membership 
among the democratic nations of the world, 

In the midst of war, they have been build- 
ing for peace and justice. That is a remark- 
able accomplishment in the annals of man- 
Kind. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A PARTICIPANT 
IN VIETNAMESE AFFAIRS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in view 
of this body’s continuing commitment 
to a searching analysis of all the complex 
facets of our southeast Asian policy, I 
would like to share with other Senators 
the views of a man whom I regard as a 
thoughtful and well-informed observer 
of and participant in Vietnamese affairs. 

I speak of Brig. Gen. B. B. Talley, U.S. 
Army, retired, of Mangum, Okla. For 
many recent months General Talley has 
been in Vietnam in charge of a group 
of engineers doing contract work for the 
Navy. He feels strongly, as many of us 
feel, that Americans must be fully ad- 
vised about the scope of our stake in 
Asia. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from a letter he has written to 
me, and I commend his straight-from- 
the-shoulder comments to the attention 
of the Senate and of all Americans. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS From LETTER or Bric. GEN. 
B. B. TALLEY 

I have been in Vietnam for nearly eighteen 
months in charge of a group of engineers 
under contract to the U.S. Navy. 

We are winning this war politically, social- 
ly, and economically, as well as militarily. 
We should be permitted to fight it to a 
successful conclusion. You may rest assured 
if the Communists ever come to a confer- 
ence table it will be under circumstances 
which they consider advantageous. 

A truce right now would mean defeat. Ho 
Chi Minh was given to understand at the 
conclusion of the Geneva Conference in 1954 
that he would have South Vietnam within 
two years. He dispersed his forces and left 
them here where they continued to control 
vast areas of the country. They have worked 
assiduously to subvert the people and are 
responsible for the present condition in 
South Vietnam. A truce at this time would 
open the door for further subversion and 
they would undo what we have accomplished 
and all our trouble and effort would come 
to naught. 

What we need is time. Give us two years 
more; some say three; and we can build 
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a nation here which can, with our help, 
stand on its own feet. The situation here 
is much brighter for building an independ- 
ent nation than it was in South Korea in 
1945. You have only to contrast the present 
conditions during this New Year's Festival 
Season with what it was a year ago. You 
can see how much has been accomplished 
and how rapidly progress is being made. A 
year ago, fear was written in the faces of 
the people. This year they are relaxed and 
are beginning to see a ray of hope. A truce 
would mean surrender. 


POVERTY BLIGHT AND WASTE OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


Mr. MONDALE., Mr. President, I 
strongly support the goals expressed 
in the President’s message on Amer- 
ica’s unfinished business. Its core 
theme is the imperative need for an even 
greater effort to overcome poverty, 
blight, and the waste of precious human 
resources. Much progress has been 
made against poverty through the eco- 
nomic opportunity programs authorized 
by the Congress a short two and a half 
years ago. But much more is necessary. 
Iam convinced that now more than ever 
the need is to persevere and redouble 
our efforts. 

The best current estimate is that 32.7 
million Americans live in conditions of 
poverty. Of this number, over 9 mil- 
lion have already been reached by com- 
munity action programs, which are op- 
erating in over 1,000 communities from 
coast to coast. Over 800,000 of the 4.1 
million young people, between the ages 
of 14 and 21, who live in poverty have 
been able to participate in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. Over 54,000 of these 
young people, by the end of this fiscal 
year, will have been successfully trained 
for good jobs and decent, productive 
lives through the Job Corps. Approxi- 
mately 14,000 previously unemployed 
adults, whose families were receiving 
welfare payments, have been provided 
useful work experience and training 
under title V of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act; 87,000 persons in 23,000 fami- 
lies are benefiting from rural oppor- 
tunity loans under title III to combat 
poverty in rural America. 

These figures tell a good deal, but they 
do not come close to revealing what a 
tremendous impact economic oppor- 
tunity programs have had upon human 
lives in countless thousands of local 
antipoverty encounters. They do not 
refiect the immense boost in life which 
Headstart gives a little child from a poor 
family—or which upward bound gives to 
that child’s teenage brother or sister—or 
which a legal services project of a neigh- 
borhood health center can give to an 
entire family—or which a foster grand- 
parents project gives to a lonely and 
poor elderly person as well as to the 
institutionalized child in his or her care. 

Dry statistics do not begin to tell the 
story of the transformations being 
wrought on Indian reservations, in mi- 
grant workers camps, in Appalachian 
hollows and in urban slums by the eco- 
nomic opportunity programs launched 
just a little over 2 years ago. Nor do 
they begin to account for the tremendous 
commitment which American industry, 
civic and professional leaders, public 
Officials, private groups, and religious or- 
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ganizations have made to victory in the 
war on poverty. America has been 
aroused, and alerted as to the presence of 
poverty in our midst and the imperative 
need to overcome it. 

The “unfinished business” to which the 
President refers involves an expansion of 
our national effort to help our less for- 
tunate fellow citizens help themselves out 
of poverty, out of undereducation, out of 
blighted neighborhoods, out of jobless- 
ness, hopelessness, and social alienation, 
and into the mainstream of American 
prosperity and American democracy. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
interest in the subject of ombudsman is 
evident from the many news articles and 
editorials which daily are coming across 
my desk, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
column entitled For the Ombudsman, a 
Hearty Skoal,” published in the Decem- 
ber 16, 1966, issue of Life magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Life magazine, Dec. 16, 1966] 

For THE OMBUDSMAN, A HEARTY SKOAL 

(By Loudon Wainwright) 

Help Wanted: Senior citizen in good 
health and full vigor. Must have impeccable 
standing in community, legal back- 
ground preferred. Should be able to regard 
the performance of public officials with cool 
detachment and to cast a critical eye on 
heavy-handed administrative rules and bu- 
reaucratic procedures. Must be willing to 
listen with judicial patience to even the 
pettiest complaints of the lowliest citizens 
and prepared to speak out and act for the 
individual in all cases where he is being 
wronged by government. Must be impervi- 
ous to pressure and indifferent to rank. 
Candidates with political obligations or am- 
bitions need not apply. Salary will be 
suitable. 

The list of qualifications cited above offers 
some guidelines for the position of ombuds- 
man,” an intriguing job category I hope is 
going to develop with some success on the 
American scene. In fact, it strikes me as 
one of the most interesting employment in- 
ventions ever, and I have a not-so-sneaking 
wish that I were old enough, impeccable 
enough and had the legal experience to apply. 
For the job is, in itself, a marvelously open 
admission that government operations on all 
levels are capable of abusing the citizenry, 
and that public officials, elected or appointed, 
are on occasion cruel, venal, careless or 
stupid. The fact that under the ombudsman 
concept a private person can take his beef 
against the system to a man with the re- 
sponsibility and authority to explore it and 
even to do something about it is positively 
intoxicating. 

Of course, the idea has not really caught 
on here at all, though there has been a lot 
of talk about it recently. Especially in New 
York City, where a civilian-dominated 
board to review complaints against the po- 
lice was resoundingly voted out of exist- 
ence, the motion is being considered as an 
alternative, and it is spoken of with polite 
interest even by those who bitterly opposed 
the review board. Mayor John Lindsay, who 
fought to keep the board, is studying the 
possibilities of creating an ombudsman of- 
fice for the city, and under the sponsorship 
of the local Civil Liberties Union prominent 
citizens have been meeting to try to reach 
agreement on some general recommenda- 
tions. Yet my hunch is that politicians in 
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New York and elsewhere in the country will 
be somewhat sluggish about welcoming un- 
beholden men to power, particularly when 
one of the prime charges of that power is to 
illuminate and thereby correct flaws in the 
working of the establishment, More is the 
pity. 

Ombudsmen have been successfully at 
work since 1809 in Sweden, which is where 
the job and the term for it originated. Om- 
budsman (with the accent on the om“) 
simply means representative, and although 
some Americans have suggested more im- 
posing titles like “Public Protector” and 
“Director of Citizen Redress,” I like it best 
in straight Swedish. Over the years the job 
has spread to the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, to New Zealand and to Great Britain, 
where the work is done by a parliamentary 
commission. 

There are differences in the amounts of 
power held by ombudsmen in various places, 
and in Sweden this man, appointed by the 
parliament, can actually prosecute officials 
who he decides are guilty of misuse of their 
authority. The current ombudsman there 
is a 63-year-old former judge named Alfred 
Bexelius, and he and his staff of 10 look into 
about 1,200 complaints a year. The major- 
ity of these are dismissed, but the thorough, 
prompt investigation of many of the 
gripes—about police behavior, prison condi- 
tions, over-severe judges, by-the-book civil 
servants—has resulted in the correction of 
injustices and even in administrative re- 
form. 

Perhaps the most unusual case handled by 
Mr. Bexelius had to do with a lady who in- 
sisted, for five years, that a gravedigger had 
made a mistake in the heavy snow and 
buried her father in the wrong plot. Her 
many requests that the grave be dug up to 
decide the matter were pushed aside by 
church and other authorities. But when 
the lady finally appealed to the ombudsman 
and he sharply criticized these officials, 
shovels were hastily broken out. Sure 
enough the lady was right: her father had 
been misinterred. 

Naturally there are certain drawbacks to 
the job. From the point of view of the 
ombudsman himself, it could get awfully de- 
pressing to listen to all those complaints, a 
lot of them unfounded, vindictive or even 
quite mad. Then, too, the conscientious om- 
budsman would have to be wary of his own 
great power. “It is very dangerous to lie 
to the ombudsman,” Mr. Bexelius said in a 
recent reference to the strength of his office, 
and the danger is that a mortal might abuse 
it. And there are some critics who argue 
that the creation of the job, either on local, 
state or even federal levels, would merely 
add a superfluous layer to an overloaded 
hierarchy. Some legislators claim that they 
already fulfill the ombudsman function for 
their constituents, that they can look into 
reported injustices and see that something 
is done about them. But Professor Walter 
Gellhorn of the Columbia Law School dis- 
agrees. This country’s leading ombudsman 
expert and author of a book called Ombuds- 
men and Others, Gellhorn points out that 
most complaints given busy legislators are 
simply passed along to the official or the 
agency the constituent is complaining about. 

There will, of course, have to be much 
careful thought given to the techniques of 
establishing ombudsmen in the U.S. The 
study group in New York is considering such 
matters as the extent of the man’s juris- 
diction, the length of his term, the means of 
his selection. This last is a specially slip- 
pery area of discussion because a most vital 
requisite for the job is that its holder be 
completely immune to political influence. 
Thus an ombudsman appointed by, say, a 
mayor could conceivably be accused later 
of being timid about checking complaints 
that might embarrass his benefactor. 

Still, I'm sure that these trifling obstacles 
can be overcome, particularly if we—the po- 
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tential complainants—maintain the public 
pressure. Surely the presence of ombudsmen 
at various levels of government will actually 
encourage officials in the good performance 
of their jobs. I'm willing even to agree that 
an ombudsman doesn't really need punitive 
power. It will be enough for me that he can 
listen, investigate, recommend and then, if 
nothing happens, scream bloody murder in 
all the newspapers, And it will be so good 
for the average, private man to have a place 
he can go to with his grievances. For ex- 
ample, just the other day I parked my car 
along this street, and all of a sudden this 
policeman comes up and 


FACE TO FACE—A CONFRONTATION 
BETWEEN SENATOR EDWARD 
KENNEDY AND SENATOR JOHN 
TOWER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower] and the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] have 
participated in a television discussion of 
the major issues facing our Nation to- 
day, particularly the war in Vietnam. 
This program was telecast in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last night over channel 5, 
WTTG. The debate occurred last week- 
end and is the first part of a Metromedia 
television series entitled “Face to Face.” 
It will subsequently be shown in the ma- 
jor cities across the Nation. I think that 
it will add immeasurably to a public un- 
derstanding of the issues facing our 
country, particularly the problems aris- 
ing from the conflict in Vietnam. 

While I find myself more closely 
alined with the views of the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas on the Viet- 
nam issue, I believe that the entire de- 
bate between our two colleagues is of 
such interest and importance that the 
transcript should be made available to 
all Senators and to the public. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Face To Face 
(A confrontation between Senator Epwarp 

KENNEDY and Senator JoHN TOWER on 

WTTG, a division of Metromedia, Inc.) 

Mr. Evans. The program is called “Face to 
Face.” It originates at Kay Center, at his- 
toric American University in Washington, 
D.C. Both guests have much in common; 
they have also much in which they do not 
agree. The three things they have rather 
uniquely in common are: both hold seats in 
the Senate formerly held by Presidents of 
the United States; each was, when elected, 
the youngest member of the most exclusive 
club in the world, the Senate. And inciden- 
tally, neither had previously held public 
office prior to being elected to the Senate. 

Yielding now to seniority, may I introduce 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, Sen- 
ator JOHN TOWER. 

(General applause.) 

Senator Tower is a forty-one year old for- 
mer economics professor; is most at home 
on a college campus. He labels himself as a 
progressive-conservative. Senator Tower 
serves on two major Senate Committees; they 
are Armed Services and Banking and Cur- 
rency, as well as a number of Senate Sub- 
Committees. He was reelected on the Re- 
publican ticket in 1966 by a fifty-seven per- 
cent margin from a normally Democratic 
state. Senator Tower has just returned 
from his third tour of the Far East, including 
Vietnam, 
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Now may I introduce a man who hardly 
needs introduction, Senator EDWARD TED“ 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts. 

(General applause.) 

Senator Kennedy, not much older than 
some of the students on this campus, is the 
ripe old age of thirty-five. He came to the 
Senate in November of 1962, after being 
elected to fill the unexpired term of his big 
brother, the late President of the United 
States. In 1964, he was reelected to a full 
term, winning by the largest plurality ever 
given a state-wide candidate in the state of 
Massachusetts. The Senator serves on Labor 
and Public Welfare and the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, as well as several Sub-Committees. 
Mr. Kennedy has been particularly inter- 
ested in legislation involving the draft, and 
immigration. 

Now our two articulate advocates of the 
conservative and liberal political philoso- 
phies promise an hour of divergent views. I 
personally am looking forward to that con- 
frontation; I hope you are. It will take 
place in just a moment. 

Mr. Evans. Now, briefly, gentlemen, the 
ground rules are very simple. I recognize 
that our worst enemy will be time, and that 
you're not exactly limited in the Senate on 
what you can say about certain subjects, but 
we have to be here. Each Senator will have 
a maximum of two minutes to reply to 
each question. After each has done s0, we 
hope you will openly and freely discuss the 
problems face to face. As I mentioned 
earlier, half-way in the program, we will ask 
students here tonight to join in the ques- 
tions. 

I don’t think there’s anything more con- 
fusing to the American people right now 
than Vietnam and the war going on there. 
We'd like very much—and again, yielding 
to seniority, Senator Tower, if you'd handle 
this first—are you satisfied with the conduct 
of the war in Vietnam? 

Senator Tower. Let me say that I support 
our basic policy in Southeast Asia; I am, 
for the most part, satisfied with the conduct 
of the war. I think that it’s essential that 
we combat Communist aggression in South- 
east Asia, and I would like to read words 
written by the late Adlai Stevenson just be- 
fore he died. “I do not think the idea of 
Chinese expansionism is so fanciful that 
the effort to check it is irrational, and if 
one argues that it should not be checked, I 
believe you set us off on the old, old route 
whereby expansive powers push at more 
and more doors, believing they will open, 
until, at the ultimate door, resistance is un- 
avoidable, and major war breaks out. We 
don't choose war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy; it is forced on us by countries 
that do. And the only way to stop them 
from initiating wars is to show them that 
war is too costly an instrument of national 
policy to employ. In other words, we seek 
peace, by using the military might that we 
possess to stop aggression, and I believe that 
in so doing we reduce the likelihood we'll 
have to fight on a broader front at a greater 
cost later on.” 

I support the President in his intensifica- 
tion of activity in the North, and in the 
ground action in the South; I approve of the 
liberalization of targets in the North. I 
believe that we should destroy all targets of 
military significance in the North. 

Mr, Evans. Thank you very much. Sena- 
tor Kennedy? 

Senator KENNEDY. Let me just say I think 
all of us are sympathetic to the extraordi- 
nary problems that are presented by the 
problem of Vietnam. I think the President 
deserves the active support of all of us in 
the Congress and the Senate. Having said 
this, I think we in the Senate of the United 
States have a particular responsibility, under 
the Constitution of the United States, in 
considering problems of foreign policy. I 
support our commitment in South Vietnam, 
as I support our commitment in Southeast 
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Asia. I think our boys that are fighting 
there are doing an extraordinary job under 
most difficult circumstances; but that does 
not mean that I am completely satisfied that 
we have been as imaginative in seeking out 
an honorable and negotiated and peaceful 
solution to the problems in South Vietnam, 
I think that we ought to consider the words 
of great men of peace, such as Mr. U Thant, 
and the Pope, who have asked and requested 
the United States to consider a halt in the 
bombing of the North. I think that this is 
considering the men of peace as well as the 
great world leaders; I feel that this would be 
worthwhile for the United States to consider 
during this period of time. It could be 
open-ended; it does not have to be condi- 
tional. But I do feel that we would, per- 
haps, find an honorable settlement to the 
problems in South Vietnam with that 
consideration. 

Let me just add one more point. I think 
the lesson of the last ten years has indicated 
to us that the expansion of Communism 
has been more related to the causes of pov- 
erty and disease, and the lack of social jus- 
tice, and this has been apparently true in 
many of the areas throughout the world. 
This is the real danger of problems that are 
presented to the United States and the peo- 
ple in other parts of the world, and every- 
thing that we can do as a nation to try and 
rid these problems that exist in Southeast 
Asia, in Asia generally, as they exist in de- 
veloping parts of the world, really meet the 
problem that we fear, of a Communist take- 
over. I think the problems of our policy to 
date have been in opposition to an ideology 
rather than in favor of a concept of social 
reform and social justice. It's in this frame- 
work that I think, therefore, that we might 
have had—we could have been more imagina- 
tive in trying to seek a negotiated solution 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Evans. All right, gentlemen; obviously, 
there’s a difference of opinion. We hope 
that you'll treat it as such, 

Senator Tower. We have tried several 
times to achieve a peaceful solution; we 
have—I think the President has made 
genuine efforts in that direction. We have 
moratoriums on bombing; they've been to no 
avail. As a matter of fact, these truce periods 
are utilized by the enemy to mount major 
resupply efforts that enable him to fight on 
longer. Now, we must remember that it’s 
the Communists that initiated the war; that 
the Communists quite candidly say that they 
will foment wars, so-called wars of national 
liberation, so they start wars to accomplish 
an objective, and they feel that as long as 
there is some chance of military success, they 
should continue fighting. What we must do 
is convince them that there is no chance of 
military success. Now, I would certainly 
agree that along with military success, other 
things must come, but we are doing other 
things in South Vietnam today. As we 
militarily secure territory, we organize and 
initiate and implement pacification pro- 
grams, aimed at developing local leadership; 
aimed at social and economic progress. We 
initiate self-help programs, and as these pro- 
grams bear fruit, we create in the process an 
area that is hostile to Communist guerilla 
activity. I think the fact that Korea now is 
becoming prosperous; Taiwan no longer ac- 
cepts economic aid from the United States 
and, indeed, sends technical and economic 
assistance to Africa now; Thailand has a 
growing economic situation. I think one of 
the most effective buffers against Communist 
expansion would be the establishment of 
nations, capitalistically oriented, if we want 
to use that dirty word, or oriented toward 
the West or toward the free system of econ- 
omy, where the people are enjoying genuine 
and measurable social and economic prog- 
ress. This is occurring in most of the coun- 
tries that are in the free world around the 
Chinese periphery now. Therefore, I think 
these efforts should be continued. 

Senator KENNEDY. First of all, let me say 
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that I don’t feel that comparing the recent 
truce period, the Tet period, and the cessa- 
tion of the bombing for thirty-seven days 
last year ago,—last year, is equivalent, really 
to the prospects of halting of the bombing 
at the present time; because we have had 
a change in the military situation, we've also 
had a change in the political situation. Now, 
for example, both the—Mr. Kosygin, in the 
Soviet Union is supplying the great bulk of 
arms and support to the North Vietnamese, 
has indicated that this is the principal 
stumbling block to reach a negotiated solu- 
tion to the problems of Vietnam; Mr. Pod- 
gorny, of the Soviet Union, has indicated 
likewise. I think that during the Tet period, 
for example, it was never declared that we 
would not start the bombing once again at 
the end of the Tet period; in effect, this 
was tantamount, really, I consider, to an ef- 
fective blackmail. There’s no question that 
there was a support, a building of supplies 
in the South to support the Viet-Cong dur- 
ing the Tet period, just as we increased our 
own supplies in the south, and it was helpful 
for us in distributing our own supplies to the 
armed forces in the South, 

Let me just say that I think it is—when we 
consider the problems in South Vietnam, we 
have to realize that the Viet Cong make up 
eighty percent—that the South Vietnamese 
make up eighty percent of the Viet Cong. 
This is, to a great extent, although they're 
getting supplies from the North, and they're 
getting certain very active support and direc- 
tion from the North—nonetheless, I think 
that this whole concept is imbedded in the 
people of the South. In spite of the extraor- 
dinary manpower we have, there’s no ques- 
tion that the total number of Viet Cong that 
have been recruited in the last year have in- 
creased, and that there is today—that the 
total area, geographical area, that is com- 
pletely supported by the Viet Cong in the last 
year has expanded somewhat. So Iam—lI say 
that the nature of the problem is such that 
we canngt look at it in traditional terms. 
What we have to do is to try to be as imagi- 
native in the political sense as we have been 
in the military sense. I think that we have 
to resort to extraordinary kinds of actions, 
and diplomacy, in the world community, to 
try to seek a justified, honorable solution to 
the war in the South, 

Mr. Evans. Senator, how much time would 
you give them? 

Senator Kennepy. I think it has to be a 
substantial period. I would say that it be— 
that’s an open-ended cessation; I would say 
at that time, then, we would consider whether 
the supplies that are coming into the South 
have increased. The—as Secretary McNa- 
mara said, there’s a real question whether the 
bombing in the South, interdicting the sup- 
plies in the South, is having any real effect. 
In any event, it seems to me that the con- 
trast, the position where we are this year, 
with where we were a year ago, would indi- 
cate that there would be very little lost, 
really, in seeing a—now, a cease-fire. Let me 
say, there would be something lost if we con- 
sider the military sense; there can be accu- 
rate estimates made, and there have been 
by General Westmoreland and others, that if 
we have, now, a cessation, that there will be 
some increased loss of American lives. I ac- 
knowledge that, but it just seems to me that 
what we're considering on the one hand is 
what can be realized in the political sense. 
This would be a political maneuver to try and 
reach a negotiated solution, and hopefully, 
if we did, then the total number of Ameri- 
cans that would be lost would be consider- 
ably reduced. For example, this last week, we 
see with the losses of American lives, a thirty- 
three percent increase in the loss of American 
lives over a year ago, and we've been increas- 
ing our bombing— 

Mr. Evans. I think it’s about time for Sen- 
ator Tower to get into this. 

Senator Tower. Well, General Westmore- 
land says a bombing pause will cost many 
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additional lives and prolong the conflict. 
And he said that the most important reason 
for the bombing campaign is that it saves 
American and Vietnamese lives. Now, I 
think that the bombing—I’m confident, and 
I've seen the photo-reconnaissance on it, 
the bombing has had a substantial effect on 
their ability to logistically support a war in 
the South. Now, they are still pouring men 
and supplies into the South, but this makes 
it much, much more difficult for them to 
do so, and without the bombing they proba- 
bly couldn’t do it as well—they probably 
could do it much better. 

Now, there’s this point too, and that is 
that the Viet Cong infra-structure in the 
South was established by Ho Chi Minh, and 
actively supported by him. They initiated 
hostilities through acts of assassination and 
terrorism, that ultimately went to main-force 
engagements, fought not only by Viet Cong 
main force, but by North Vietnamese main 
force elements, from North Vietnam. It was 
at that point that we made the decision to 
intrude troops into South Vietnam. Now I 
believe that none of the peace overtures, none 
of the moratoriums, nothing, has reduced the 
determination of the Communists to con- 
tinue to fight until they accomplish their ob- 
jective, which would be the 

Mr, Evans. I’d like very much for you to 
consider the possibility—if they do not call 
for the cessation, should we, would we be 
more honorable by declaring war? Td like 
you to discuss that after this message. 

Face to Face is originating on the campus 
of American University in Washington, D.C. 
The members of the panel who are discussing 
the vital issues of the day are Senators John 
Tower of Texas, and Senator Edward Ken- 
_nedy of Massachusetts. 

I proposed, Senator, that if there was no 
cessation, as you seemed to indicate you'd 
like, do you think it would be more honor- 
able for the United States of America to de- 
clare war? 

Senator Kennepy. No, I do not. I don’t 
feel that our objective in Vietnam is the 
obliteration or destruction of Vietnam; it’s 
a very limited objective. There’s no one that 
doubts we couldn't use atomic weapons this 
evening and see the complete destruction of 
North Vietnam. Obviously, what this would 
mean would be the intrusion of China and 
the Soviet Union and we'd be involved in 
World War III. Those that suggest that we 
continue to escalate the bombing, I think, 
have to consider that. 

Secondly, let me just say that by having a 
cessation, an open-ended cessation of the 
bombing, which means that at any given 
time that we could begin the bombing again 
if we felt that it was essential in importance, 
I do think that we're going to the world 
community and demonstrating to the world 
community once again our extraordinary in- 
terest in seeking a peaceful solution to the 
problems of Vietnam. And I think that this 
is of significance and importance. I think 
there is an underlying—I think there's 

Mr. Evans. Rather than line up too many 
points, I wish we could handle one at a time 
and maybe interchange more, more fre- 
quently. Go ahead, Senator. 

Senator Tower. Well, I don't think it's 
necessary to declare war and 1 don't think 
we should, because a declaration of war 
doesn’t influence really the military activity 
in any way, and too, I don’t think a declara- 
tion of war would have any significance rela- 
tive to arriving at an agreement to negotiate 
a settlement. There are very cogent reasons 
why we should not have a declaration of 
war; it would create some embarrassing po- 
litical problems for some of our friends who 
are in some way involved with us; beyond 
that, it would put the United States in the 
position of being in a declared war against 
an Asian country, which we want to avoid. 

Mr. Evans. May we move on, then, if you 
agree on that point? 

Senator KENNEDY. Let me just say—if I 
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could—I think that one of the extraordinary 
lessons that’s becoming more and more ap- 
parent in the Vietnam situation is that you 
cannot bomb people to the negotiating table. 
I think that this—— 

(General applause.) 

I think this was demonstrated quite clearly 
in the Second World War; after the ex- 
traordinary raids on Hamburg and Frankfort, 
where there were extraordinary civilian cas- 
ualties, the resistance among the people was 
at its highest, really, of any time during the 
war. 

And finally, let me just say that I think 
we have to consider the extraordinary human 
cost to the people in South Vietnam as well 
as the people in North Vietnam, the extraor- 
dinary cost to the civilian population, in the 
loss of life, and the permanent damage, 
really, to so many of them. I think this has 
to begin to weigh on any kind of policy con- 
siderations, and although our primary—and 
our primary obligation, we must get back to 
the fact, is the people of South Vietnam. 
What we're interested in is very limited ob- 
jectives, and that is that these people will 
have an opportunity to decide their own fu- 
ture and their own destiny; I’m committed 
to that. The real point is how that can be 
achieved, and I think that, given the set of 
circumstances that we're presented with to- 
day, it isn’t unreasonable to think that we 
ought to try some imaginative and some new 
concepts, and that is the open-ended cessa- 
tion of the bombing of the North. 

Senator Tower. I think that it should be 
apparent by now that actually the Commu- 
nists have adopted war as an instrument of 
policy. You have got, then, to destroy their 
ability to wage war before they're going to 
stop waging war. Right now they’re engaged 
in terrorist activity in Thailand; they have 
very callously and candidly said that Thai- 
land is the next target. So, if we should 
unilaterally withdraw, which is the only 
alternative to full participation, getting the 
job done, other than fighting there day after 
day, year after year a war of attrition that’s 
going to cost more human lives, then we're 
going to destroy the desire of these other 
Asian countries to resist Communist expan- 
sion. I'm confident that if we had not gone 
into Vietnam in the force that we did, that 
the South Vietnamese would have collapsed, 
Laos would be totally under their control, the 
Thais would be seeking an accommodation; 
we'd never had had the takeover of the junta 
in Indonesia, and I think Southeast Asia 
would be in very bad condition, indeed. The 
reason we fight this war now, on this small 
front, is to reduce the likelihood we'll have 
to fight on a broader front later on, at a 
much greater cost in human life; so by ex- 
pending some human life now, and I think 
war is terrible, we reduce the likelihood we 
have to fight later. As Adlai Stevenson said, 
ultimately we'll find that resistance is un- 
avoidable, and a major war will break out, if 
we do not pursue this course. 

Mr, Evans. Now, Senator Kennedy, I be- 
lieve you had something? 

Senator KENNEDY. No one has suggested 
here this afternoon a unilateral withdrawal, 
and this is always sort of a common, I feel, 
and in many instances an unjustified ap- 
praisal of what some of those members in 
the Congress and the Senate have suggested 
when we're talking about the possibility of 
using additional imagination in trying to 
achieve a negotiated settlement. I'm fully 
committed to the fact that we are there and 
that we have to remain in South Vietnam, 
and that we have our obligations and we have 
to carry them through. The question that 
is presented to us today and tonight, is how 
to reach the negotiating table. Whether 
we're going to continue on the course of ac- 
tion which we're following, whether that is 
going to bring us to the negotiating table, an 
increase in the escalation of our bombing 
against a country which is ninety-five per- 
cent agricultural, a nation that held out 
against the French for some six years, when 
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they were living in the rice paddies and out 
in the jungles. Are we going to be able to 
bring them to the table by turning the tour- 
niquet? I seriously question whether that 
policy is going to be effective. 

Mr. Evans, I wonder if we might move on 
to another point? 

Senator Tower. We won't need to bring 
them to the table if by our military actions 
We can reduce their ability to wage war 
against South Vietnam, we can militarily se- 
cure South Vietnam, and assure that it will 
not fall under Communist domination. Then 
we don’t care whether they come to the con- 
ference table or not. 

Senator KENNEDY. Well, now the question 
of whether we can militarily secure South 
Vietnam, I think, is perhaps the basic dis- 
agreement that has been propounded be- 
tween Senator Tower and myself this eve- 
ning, because when we feel that we have four 
hundred thousand men, today, that are lo- 
cated in South Vietnam; figure that we're 
dropping sixty thousand tons of TNT, the 
equivalent of seven tons of TNT per infiltra- 
tor down from the North into the South, 
and we're still not able to stop both the 
infiltration and the four hundred thousand 
American soldiers in the South have not been 
able to effectively pacify the South, then I 
think the question of whether we're going 
to be able to militarily secure it in the sense 
of providing almost the equivalent of occupa- 
tion is something which I think is—I would 
question, and I would question as well 
whether that really is the purpose. I think 
it gets back, once again, to what brought us 
there? What brought us there is the fact 
that we believed, under the commitments 
that we had, that the people of the South 
ought to have the right and the opportunity 
to determine their own future. It wasn't 
that we're going to destroy this country, or 
occupy it; that was not. And therefore what 
I—I do applaud is the efforts that President 
Johnson has made in trying to be reasonable 
and not trying to escalate this war into an 
endless spiral, which I think could perhaps 
lead into a third World War. 

Mr, Evans. May I ask one quick question 
before we get to the midway point. Sena- 
tor Kennedy, do you feel that the eagerness 
on the part of you and other members of the 
Senate who feel as you do has a tendency 
to be interpreted as a sign of weakness on 
our part? 

Senator KENNEDY. I would certainly not 
hope so. I think that we in the Congress, 
under the Constitution, have a particular 
responsibility in this. There should be no 
question in the minds of the North Vietnam- 
ese, or the South Vietnamese; the Viet Cong, 
who are fighting, who are bearing the prin- 
cipal brunt of the war, who are facing Ameri- 
can soldiers day after day, and which efforts 
I support completely, about the determina- 
tion of the United States, and those efforts 
I support completely and wholeheartedly. 
So it would be—obviously, it would be a 
mistaken assumption on their part to assume 
anything which would take away from the 
general support for these efforts. 

Senator Tower. It may be a mistaken as- 
sumption, but I'm afraid that it is. I think 
that there is some feeling in Hanoi that the 
United States is ready to seek some sort of 
face-saving device and get out. Now, this is 
what they would like us to do, of course 

Mr. Evans. Is it true? 

Senator Tower. I hope not. I certainly 
hope that the United States is not going to 
do that, because I think that we have got 
to follow the basic objectives laid down by 
the President when he said we must guar- 
antee the independence of South Vietnam; 
we cannot abandon Southeast Asia to Com- 
munist conquest. The fact of the matter is, 
I believe that we do feel we are deeply di- 
vided here in the United States, that we're 
wearying of the war, that we want to get 
out, and this encourages them to keep fight- 
ing. Now, maybe you can’t bomb them into 
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to the conference table, but if you 
reduce their ability to wage war, it doesn’t 
make any difference whether they come to 
the conference table or not, because you've 
accomplished your objective. We don’t want 
North Vietnam; we have no designs on their 
territory, and I would be opposed to invasion 
of North Vietnam. But I think we've got 
to destroy their ability to logistically sup- 
ply the war in the South. Now, the Viet Cong 
are having some very serious problems now, 
and I think one position that’s been expressed 
fails to take into account the great prog- 
ress that we’ve made over a period of eighteen 
months. We are beginning to destroy the 
Viet Cong infra-structure. We are begin- 
ning to interdict his lines of communication 
to the extent that he’s hurting, and now we 
see Viet Cong main force units now being re- 
supplied by replacements who are from the 
North Vietnamese Army; they're having a 
serious job of recruiting, and our Chu Hol 
program, which is a program by which we 
allow people to defect, come over to our side, 
we had twice as many of those last year 
than we did the year before, and at the pres- 
ent rate we'll have twice as many this year 
as we did last year, so this is an indication 
the people are looking over and saying “We 
want to come live with you, because you're 
offering something better.” 

Mr. Evans. I expressed the warning that 
our greatest enemy would be time, and we've 
reached the mid-way point, It’s time to 
hear from American University students who 
will cross-examine the distinguished public 
servants who are here before us, and they 
will come with Senator Tower and Senator 
Kennedy Face to Face in just one moment. 

From the very beautiful Key Audi- 
torium at historic American University 
in Washington, D.C., we're bringing you 
Face to Face. We now have the opportunity 
of hearing from the students who would like 
to face Senators Tower and Kennedy. And 
we have a volunteer right here. Would you 
state your name, your state and to whom 
you direct your question? 

STUDENT. Pamela Articher, the State of 
Maryland and my question is directed to 
Senator Kennedy. 

Prof. Abdul Said of this University indi- 
cated on his return to North Africa last week 
that our AID and USIA services are inade- 
quate and not particularly responsive. The 
African emotion study of the American Aca- 
demy of Political Science seems to support 
this. In view of your recent trip to North 
Africa, would you care to comment? 

Senator KENNEDY. Well, let me say that 
during the past fall I had an opportunity to 
travel through North Africa and then out to 
the Middle East. I visited Morocco and Al- 
geria and Tunisia. There are some very dis- 
turbing signs that are taking place generally 
in that part of the world. There is an ex- 
traordinary arms build-up taking place, par- 
ticularly with the build-up of Soviet arms in 
Algeria. There’s been a corresponding as- 
sistance of the United States to Morocco. 

Obviously this is taking away from the 
effective economic development of the coun- 
tries in North Africa. To the extent that 
we can exercise our own policy so that this 
arms build-up can be halted, obviously this 
would be advantageous. We have not been 
effective in doing so today. There have been 
some things which have been proposed for 
North Africa whivh I do feel have been en- 
couraging. One would be an American Uni- 
versity in Tangiers which would do for North 
Africa what the American University of 
Beirut has really done for the Middle East. 
This, I think, deserves a very whole-hearted 
support of the United States. It’s in its very 
early stages at the present time, but I think 
it would be something that should be 
considered, 

I would -e, in the past eight or nine days, 
although it was not publicized, extended 
our wheat to Algeria. Algeria, as you know 
has been following a rather independent 
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course in North Africa generally, and has— 
but has only recently gone through a coup 
period and now is trying to find—attempt 
to find itself, and I personally believe that 
the Administration deserved a great deal of 
credit for extending that kind of wheat to 
Algeria. 

Mr. Evans. Your time is up, Senator. Is 
there anything you’d like to add to that, 
Senator Tower? 

Senator Tower. Well, on the matter of aid 
to Africa, I think that in addition to what- 
ever we put in in the way of economic and 
technical assistance, that we should be en- 
couraging the governments of these African 
countries to create a climate that’s as favor- 
able as possible to the investment of private 
capital which could contribute a great deal 
to the economic development of these African 
countries, 

Mr. Evans. Do we have another question? 
Right in the front row here, please. 

Srup wr. Edward Wilbur of New York. 
Senator Tower, being from Texas and being 
a former economics professor, do you feel 
that the oil depletion allowances conflicts 
with the idea of a graduated income tax? 

Senator Tower. Well, to begin with, let 
me say that I am not an economist really, 
I’m a political scientist. I did attend the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, but I was in the political science 
side, and I came away with some rather dif- 
ference ideas than a lot of people that have 
come from that school. 

(General laughter.) 

I think the twenty-seven and a half per- 
cent depletion allowance is a necessary thing 
because the investment of capital in the ex- 
ploration of oil is a very, very hazardous 
business indeed. And I can show you far 
more people in Texas that have gone broke 
in the oil business than have gotten rich 
at it. And because it is vital to the—not 
only to the economy of the country, but to 
the nation’s security, for us to find new 
sources of oil we need to have every incen- 
tive that we can to have men go out and 
explore for oil. 

We are now using up our reserves at a 
faster rate than we are finding new sources 
of oil. And so I think we ought to keep 
all of the incentives that we can, including 
the twenty-seven and a half percent deple- 
tion allowance. 

Mr. Evans. Senator Kennedy? 

Senator Kennepy, I would take issue with 
the Senator Tower. I think—I wonder what 
is the justification for Gulf or Humble hav- 
ing twenty-seven and a half percent. Any 
of the research they do they can charge it 
off in expenses. 

The position that I would take would be 
the position which was advocated in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Proxmire, and that is that 
you'd have a sliding scale. You might give 
a small, independent wildcatter the twenty- 
seven and a half percent if his total revenues 
maybe be a million and a half or two mil- 
lion dollars. And then you'd put a sliding 
scale up to, might be twenty or twenty-five 
million dollars reaching maybe thirteen and 
a half percent, which I think would give the 
initiative to the small independent which ob- 
viously the—I know my colleague, my fellow 
Republican colleague is interested in the 
small businessman and the wildcatter— 
these fellows ought to get the twenty-seven 
and a half percent. But it seems to me, 
wondering, why we ought to give the twenty- 
seven and a half percent to these major com- 
panies and corporations. I think I couldn’t 
disagree with him more on this issue, but—— 

(Applause.) 

Senator Tower. Well, we Texans fully un- 
derstand the foot in the door technique. Be- 
ginning an assault on the depletion allow- 
ance by taking it away from some and grant- 
ing it to others would be to allow the camel 
to get his head under the tent-flap. Even- 
tually the whole camel comes into the 
tent 
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Senator KENNEDY. But this is—— 

Senator Tower. And I think it would ulti- 
mately destroy the depletion allowance which 
is actually vital and shouldn’t be tampered 
with at this time when we are using up our 
reserves. One must remember that when a 
man sells oil, he’s actually selling his capital. 
It is a depletable resource. 

Mr. Evans. I wonder if we—I'm a little dis- 
couraged that the American University, with 
all these draftable men haven't gotten into 
that area, and we would entertain a question 
on the draft at this point. This gentleman 
here, 

STUDENT. My name is John Garvin and I 
come from Massachusetts. Mr. Kennedy, 
could you give your views on alternatives to 
being drafted in the military service, such 
as assignments to the Peace Corps and other 
related organizations? 

Senator KENNEDY. Well, the—I would say 
that the—I would distinguish between vol- 
untary service in the areas which you've 
pointed out in the Peace Corps and the 
Teacher Corps or Vista Service which is very 
admirable and I think that—but I would 
distinguish that really from our draft sys- 
tem. I think most of the people in the Peace 
Corps, for example, Mr, Shriver and others 
who have worked in there and also in Vista 
and Teacher Corps, feel very strongly that 
this is a voluntary organization, and one of 
the reasons that it’s been able to attract the 
highest kinds of idealistic young people is 
that it’s a voluntary service and people who 
are committed to the ideals and what they 
really can contribute to human progress and 
human resources and human betterment 
around the world, 

And they do not see this as an alterna- 
tive to the service in the Armed Forces of 
our country. So I would distinguish be- 
tween these two. I think, the one hand you 
have a—the draft system, and for people 
that are not selected their opportunity 
should be, if they feel, they’re motivated 
that way, should have an opportunity to 
go in to the voluntary services, 

Mr. Evans. Senator Tower? 

Senator Tower. I reject the idea that we 
should establish a program of compulsory 
national service that would take many forms 
other than military. 

(Applause.) 

I think that we must stick to the estab- 
lished tradition, that the only time a man 
is obligated to work for the government is 
when his nation’s security is threatened, and 
it must be defended. And I don’t think 
he's obligated to work for the Peace Corps 
or for any other agency, regardless of how 
much good this agency may be doing. I 
would say that this might of course too 
seriously affect the efforts of many of our 
private, charitable and church organizations 
to recruit young people to do these jobs. 

Mr. Evans. Any other questions? I have 
a gentleman here in the second row, please. 

STUDENT. My name is Benton Abramson 
from Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania. I'd like 
to direct this question to Senator Kennedy. 
Sir, as an advocate and supporter of the 
United Nations, could you suggest any 
means through which the UN could be uti- 
lized to bring the Vietnamese conflict to an 
end? 

Senator KENNEDY. I think that there's 
machinery could be established, hopefully 
if there was some kind of indication of sup- 
port by both the United States and I would 
feel the South Vietnamese, the Viet Cong, 
the North Vietnamese; special machinery I 
think could easily be established similar to 
the kind of machinery that was established 
during the Cuban missile crisis. I mean it 
could be ad hoc machinery to meet a par- 
ticular need. And I think—1 don't think 
this would be a great problem. We have 
some existing machinery in the Interna- 
tional Control Commission, and there's al- 
ways been a question whether we could not 
breathe new life into the International Con- 
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trol Commission so that they could perform 
their function more effectively in cutting off 
the borders in Laos and Cambodia and stop 
the infiltration. 

I would support all those efforts and I 
think that Sihanouk of Cambodia, for ex- 
ample, a year ago indicated that he would 
abide by the findings of the International 
Control Commission, and I think it was un- 
fortunate that we were so late in responding 
to those indications in trying to give them 
some additional support and help. 

Mr. Evans. Senator Tower? 

Senator Town. The reports of the Inter- 
national Control Commission indicate that 
it was North Vietnam who actually breached 
the peace and started this whole business in 
the first place. I don’t think you could have 
any effective United Nations action there 
without the acquiescence of mainland China 
and Hanoi, and I don’t think that’s going 
to be forthcoming. So I think we're living, 
as Senator Javits says, in a dreamland if we 
think the United Nations can be an effective 
instrument for the resolution of our prob- 
lems in Southeast Asia. 

Again, remember that they are the ones 
who have the policy of starting the so-called 
war of national liberation, and if they're 
not beat in this one they're going to start 
another one, probably in Thailand. 

Senator KENNEDY. Let me just add, the 
ICC has also found that the United States 
has violated the International Control Com- 
mission as well, so we don't come off with 
complete clean hands. 

But let me—one final point is, I think we 
could better utilize UN agencies which are 
already functioning in Vietnam in a whole 
host of human resources. You have World 
Health that’s functioning there, you have 
UNESCO and UNICEP, and there’s no rea- 
son why the United States cannot provide 
funds in trust to a UN agency and then 
have the UN agency draw on these funds and 
provide better services to the human, the 
civilian part of the population. I think we've 
been slow in moving in this area; they've 
overcome the political problem because 
they're present, and there's no rea- 
son in the world that the South Vietnamese 
government requested this kind of help and 
assistance if they'd find it. I've talked to 
U Thant about it and he agrees with that, 
and I think it’s regrettable that we haven't 
had a greater response by the South Viet- 
namese government. This would bring in 
additional UN presence which I think would 
be helpful. 

Mr. Evans. Sorry to interrupt, but we will 
have some more questions from the floor in 
just a moment. Let's pause for this message. 

Mr. Evans. It’s Face to Face with Senator 
John Tower of Texas and Senator Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts. They are fac- 
ing the students of American University. 
A young lady here in the second row has a 
question. 

STUDENT. Ann Ansery from Texas. Sen- 
ator Tower, would you care to make a com- 
ment on who you think will be the next 
Republican nominee for the Presidency? 

Senator Tower. I think at this point, it’s 
that nobody is in the lead for the Republican 
nomination. There are a number of con- 
tenders that have been mentioned, there 
are a number who are apparently interested 
in the nomination—— 

(General laughter.) 

But at this point in time you can’t say 
that there is a leading contender. And there 
seems to be a disposition on the party leaders 
in most states to stay uncommitted for a 
time, maybe right on up til convention time 
to avoid their states being battle grounds 
between contending candidates to the extent 
that we have abrasive, fratricidal party strife 
that results in trouble at election time, 
so—— 

Mr. Evans. We might ask Senator Kennedy 
if he thinks there’s a leading candidate for 
the Democratic party. 

(Applause.) 
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Senator KENNEDY. We don't have those 
problems in our party. 

(General laughter.) 

Senator Tower. I would say at this point 
that it looks very much like nobody will go 
to the convention with a majority of the 
delegates. The decision might be actually 
made at the convention. 

Mr. Evans. Do you care to comment on 
that, Senator Kennedy? Do you have a 
favorite of your own? In the Republican 
ranks? 

(General laughter.) 

Senator KENNEDY., I do. 

Mr, Evans. The gentleman here on the far 
side? 

STUDENT, Im Ron Shandrow from Penn- 
sylvania. I wanted to know—I guess this is 
directed to both Senators—what the Con- 
gressional reaction has been to the NSA-CIA 
situation, and has there been—I'm sure 
there's been a lot of discussion. Would you 
clarify some of it? 

Mr. Evans, Would you designate which 
Senator you wanted to ask? 

STUDENT. I believe the question can be 
answered by both Senators. 

Mr. Evans. All right. Senator Kennedy? 

Senator KENNEDY. Let me just say that I 
was going to college during the period where 
most of this activity took place, and I knew 
many of the young people who were active 
in the student organization, and they were 
not dupes or agents of the CIA. They went 
to many of these international festivals be- 
cause they felt strongly about what was hap- 
pening in Hungary and in the world com- 
munity. 

So I think it’s important that we put this 
in some kind of perspective. I think ob- 
viously it’s unfortunate that the Congress 
was not responsive enough in providing the 
kinds of tickets and wherewithal so these 
young people could go and participate and 
represent the United States. It's ironic be- 
cause so many of them came back to the 
United States, were criticized from right 
wing organizations as being the dupes of 
the left, and I thought that this was—one 
of the interesting things which has been sug- 
gested, I think, is the establishment of an 
independent agency or body which would be 
made up of outstanding American citizens 
in which there could perhaps be some direct 
contributions and this organization would be 
able to take certain Federal funds, private 
funds as well, and be able to support many 
of the same kinds of functions, it would be 
overt, not covert. And I think it would be 
worth while. It has been suggested and I 
think the Congress should consider it. 

Mr. Evans. Senator Tower? 

Senator Tower. I think that it's pretty 
apparent that the CIA didn't really have 
much influence over the policy positions of 
the NSA. 

(General laughter.) 

But the idea here was that we're at a dis- 
advantage because the Soviet so-called stu- 
dents are actually being financed by their 
government, they're carefully coached and 
trained in what to say, they're carefully 
coached and trained in how to take over or- 
ganizations of this type, and we had to have 
some way to cope with that. Therefore, I 
think we should make no apology for this 
activity because it’s done by every other 
major government. Certainly it’s done by 
the Communists. And we can’t—because 
we like the idea of an open society, we've still 
got to have some sort of clandestine agency 
that performs a job that other major coun- 
tries perform and we have to do to. 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Evans. The sponsor demands equal 
time and we'll pause for that. 
> „ * . . 

Mr. Evans. The students of American Uni- 
versity, in Washington, D.C., are meeting 
Face to Face with Senators John Tower of 
Texas, and Senator Edward Kennedy of Mas- 
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sachusetts; the young lady over here has a 
question. 

STUDENT. Jeannie Thomas, from Louisville, 
Kentucky, and I’d like to ask Senator Tower 
what his stand on the total civil rights legis- 
lation is, the one now before Congress. 

Senator Tower. I believe the question is 
what is my stand on the proposed civil rights 
legislation? Well, my stand general 11—1 
assume that you're referring probably to the 
so-called “open occupancy provision” which 
is the most controversial of the various civil 
Tights provisions that have been offered, and 
no doubt will continue to be offered. 

I have opposed this on the grounds that it 
is, in my estimation, an unconstitutional in- 
trusion on the right to own and dispose of 
private property, which I consider to be a 
basic human right in this country. I might 
note that that is a view that's held by some 
people who have been in the forefront of the 
jeadership in civil rights legislation, such as 
Senator Dirksen. That one I would oppose. 
Now, I have supported a number of civil 
rights provisions that I concede to be con- 
stitutional. As a matter of fact, I offered as 
a substitute to the Voter Rights bill a bin 
that would have been far more comprehen- 
sive, and would have included Texas; the 
present one does not. So where it can be 
done within the framework of what I con- 
sider to be the Constitution, I'll support it. 

Mr. Evans. Senator Kennedy? 

Senator KENNEDY. The President has sent 
a message up that—in these following areas; 
one, that—about the desegregation of Fed- 
eral juries systems. I think that ought to be 
supported; also, desegregating the state jury 
system. I think that I would certainly sup- 
port that. The third phase would be in the 
open housing; I think that I would certainly 
support that. I think what we've seen in the 
public accommodations, education, trans- 
portation, applies just as well to the ques- 
tions of open housing, and I support those 
provisions. Also, the protection of Federal 
rights to workers who are involved in civil 
rights disputes; I think that’s an important 
protection, and I would support that as well. 

Mr. Evans. You don’t consider it a consti- 
tutional problem? I think that was the dis- 
cussion that Senator Tower brought up. 

Senator Kennepy. No; I do not. I think 
that the— Attorney General Katzenbach, 
when he appeared before the Judiciary Com- 


mittee, made an extremely important and 


decisive argument on that question, and re- 
solved completely the constitutional ques- 
tion that was raised. 

Mr. Evans. We have time for one more 
question. May we have it from right here, 
please? The gentleman on the aisle. 

STUDENT. I’m from Massachusetts; my 
question is directed to Senator Tower. In 
view of the necessity which was stated of us 
counter-acting the clandestine activities of 
other powers, would you be in favor now of 
a permanent Senate or even House Commit- 
tee to watchdog the CIA? 

Senator Tower. We currently have an over- 
sight committee for the CIA in the Senate. 
It is a part of the Armed Services Committee, 
and I think it’s adequate. We've got to— 
you cannot bare to public scrutiny to any 
great extent the activities of the CIA. If 
you do, you’re going to destroy its effective- 
ness, and we're going to be confronted by a 
very effective system of espionage operated 
by the Soviet Union, with us having a some- 
what less effective, toothless type of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Evans. We have thirty seconds for you 
to give a comment on that, Senator Kennedy, 
if you care to. 

Senator KENNEDY. I think the CIA ought 
to report to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee; this is a matter that came up in the last 
session of Congress; when the CIA is func- 
tioning and operating in countries through- 
out the whole world, there’s no reason in 
the world why the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee should not, like the Armed Services 
Committee and the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee, have an understanding of what is going 
on, Regretably it was lost 

(General applause.) 

Senator Tower. I might point out that the 
ranking members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee are always invited to the Sub- 
Committee sessions when they are held, so 
they have—they can be fully apprised as to 
what's going on. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you, gentlemen. Our 
host on Face to Face 

(General applause.) 

Has been the distinguished President 
of this University, and I very much welcome 
the opportunity to introduce Doctor Hurst 
Anderson, of American University. 

(General applause.) 

Doctor ANDERSON. Mark Evans, this uni- 
versity is happy to be the host today to this 
first program in this new series of yours; we 
wish you well in the entire enterprise. I am 
delighted, personally, that we have these two 
distinguished gentlemen on the platform 
here; they've been on this campus before, 
but not in this capacity. We've always wel- 
comed them; we welcome them at any time. 
They're neighbors of ours; we're happy to 
have them here, both of them. 

Now, may I add one thing? ‘This kind of 
enterprise, Mr. Evans, ought to tell a story. 
To the American people, a large percentage 
of students on our college campuses across 
this country are interested in serious public 
discussion. 

Congratulations. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you very much. 

(General applause.) 

Mr. Evans. Ladies and gentlemen, our na- 
tion is affluent; we can afford many luxuries. 
To many of us, luxuries are commonplace. 
The one luxury we cannot afford in this 
land is the luxury of lethargy. If this pro- 

gram has one purpose, it is to resist such 
— for the greatest enemy of lethargy 
is thought, and we sincerely hope that we 
have achieved part of our goal by charging 
you to think. If so, we are happily giving 
credit to Senators Tower and Kennedy, as 
they have met you, Face To Face. 

Thank you. 

(General applause.) 


POVERTY IN THE CITIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, President 
Johnson’s message on America’s unfin- 
ished business in its coverage of poverty 
in our cities was as perceptive as it was 
timely, and I heartily agree that as a 
Nation we must focus our resources in 
a more concentrated fashion if we are to 
effectively cope with the many problems 
now plaguing our cities and the people 
who live there. 

One major element in the President’s 
message stressed the need to provide jobs 
and job training for the people who live 
in our inner core cities. As countless 
studies have shown, joblessness in our 
cities has reached a level which threatens 
the lives of millions of men, women, and 
their families. Providing training and 
jobs is, once the training is completed, 
a vital tool in any effort we can make to 
help the disadvantaged and to gain 
ground in our overall struggle against 
poverty. 

It is true that we have used tax mech- 
anisms to encourage economic growth 
and create jobs. We have also encour- 
aged programs at many levels of govern- 
ment and private industry to bring more 
people to full economic participation. 
Yet, we have not succeeded in our inner 
cities. Our healthy economic growth has 
often failed to touch the lives of the eco- 
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nomically deprived, those who most need 
to be touched. 

Further, we know that the unemploy- 
ment rates in our city slums are three 
times larger than our national unemploy- 
mentrate. Equally important is the fact 
that the published rates only reflect the 
number of people who are actually out 
looking for work. Overlooked are the 
people who have struggled to find work, 
but who for many reasons were unsuc- 
cessful and have given up. Also over- 
looked in our statistics are the people who 
can only find part-time work, but who 
need full-time work if they are to feed 
their families and provide them the 
necessities of life. 

Therefore, Mr. President, President 
Johnson's call to provide more jobs in 
our cities which are so hard hit by un- 
employment, is a call to action. I hope 
that the Senate and the Nation will 
heartily support and actively participate 
in this effort. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
ENDORSE GRUENING BILL TO 
CHANGE BEGINNING DATE FOR 
VETERANS BENEFITS FOR VET- 
ERANS SERVING IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
am particularly gratified to receive the 
endorsement of the Disabled American 
Veterans of S. 1057, which I introduced 
on behalf of myself and Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. Montoya, Mr. Morse, Mr. NELSON, 
and Mr. YarsoroucH. This bill would 
give to veterans who served in Vietnam 
prior to August 5, 1964, the same vet- 
erans benefits which would be provided 
to those serving after that date. 

Mr. Charles L. Huber, national direc- 
tor of legislation for the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, testifying before the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pension 
of the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee on March 3, 1967, stated in part: 

The troops who served before August 5, 
1964 gave of themselves in the same extraor- 
dinary military effort and sacrifice, showed 
the same skill, firmness and courage as that 
displayed by the troops who served on or 
after that date. We rather imagine that the 
men who fought in Vietnam prior to 1964 
will be disheartened to learn that they are 
not considered war veterans, that they do 
not qualify for a pension because they had 
the misfortune to be honorably separated 
from service prior to August 5, 1964. 

It would be equally difficult, we think, to 
explain to a Vietnam combat veteran who 
lost a leg or was blinded in battle August 3, 
1964 that he does not have entitlement to an 
automobile, while his comrade who sus- 
tained the same loss, under the same con- 
ditions two days later, has unquestionable 
entitlement. 


I agree fully with this analysis by Mr. 
Huber, of the situation, and said as much 
when I introduced S, 1057. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Huber’s letter to me dated March 14, 
1967, and the full text of Mr. Huber’s 
testimony before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Compensation and Pension be 
printed in full in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the testimony were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
NATIONAL SERVICE HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1967. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S, Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: This is in refer- 
ence to your statement in the February 23, 
1967 Congressional Record, concerning the 
beginning date for eligibility to veterans 
readjustment assistance for veterans serving 
in Vietnam. 

We could not agree more with your state- 
ment. Enclosed herewith is a copy of our 
testimony on the subject before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee dated March 3, 
1967. It certainly supports your position and 
S. 1057. 

We compliment you on your thoughtful- 
ness and understanding of the problems for 
the men who are serving the cause of free- 
dom in Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. HUBER, 
National Director of Legislation. 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. HUBER, NATIONAL 

DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, DISABLED AMER- 

ICAN VETERANS, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON COMPENSATION AND PENSION, HOUSE 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, MARCH 3, 

1967 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee: I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you to discuss pend- 
ing legislation on the subjects of disability 
and death pension and wartime benefits for 
veterans of the Vietnam Conflict, 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, our National 
Commander, John W. Unger, Sr., appeared 
before the full Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs March ist, and outlined the Legislative 
Program of the Disabled American Veterans 
for the first Session of the 90th 

Some of the matters which I shall discuss 
here this morning have already been covered 
to some extent in the Commander’s pres- 
entation. If we appear to be repeating our- 
selves we hope you will bear with us, Mr. 
Chairman. We think some of the points 
are important and need repeating for the 
Hearing Record of your Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Pension. 

There are a substantial number of legis- 
lative proposals before the Committee to ex- 
tend to veterans who served in the so-called 
“Vietnam Era” a range of benefits similar 
to that provided for World War II and Ko- 
rean Conflict veterans. In most cases the 
eligible service period would start with the 
date August 5, 1964. There are a few bills 
pending, however, which would start the 
eligible period with January 31, 1955, and ex- 
tend the same benefits as those proposed in 
the “Vietnam Era” bills. 

The “Vietnam Era”, for purposes of a large 
majority of the bills, is defined as the period 
beginning August 5, 1964, and ending on 
such date as shall thereafter be determined 
by Presidential Proclamation or Concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. 

Apparently, this date is selected on the 
theory that it marked a change in military 
operations in Vietnam following the Bay of 
Tonkin incident. 

Generally, the legislation would provide 
dependency allowance and disability com- 
pensation at wartime rates; non-service con- 
nected disability and death pension benefits; 
$250 allowance for burial expenses; $1600 to- 
ward purchase of an automobile; presump- 
tion of service connection for psychoses de- 
veloping within two years following discharge 
from service, for purposes of medical and 
hospital treatment; and the extension of 
drugs and medicines to veterans receiving 
increased pension based on the need for reg- 
ular aid and attendance. 

Before discussing our views with respect 
to these proposals, we think it appropriate 
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to emphasize that the DAV was founded on 
the principle that our Nation’s first duty to 
veterans is the rehabilitation of its wartime 
disabled. This principle comprehends: 

Adequate compensation for the service 
connected wartime disabled, and for the wid- 
ows, children, and dependent parents of 
those who died from service connected 
causes; proper medical care and treatment of 
veterans for disabilities incurred in or aggra- 
vated by military service; training and/or 
education for the wartime disabled to restore 
employability and gainful employment, 

The DAV is in accord with the basic pro- 
posals of the “Vietnam Era” bills for we feel 
they are well-grounded and are needed. We 
also feel, however, that the measures are de- 
ficient in certain significant areas. 

We firmly believe that the conditions un- 
der which our men have served in the Armed 
Forces since January 31, 1955 fully justify 
their entitlement to the full scope of war- 
time readjustment benefits. 

No young man entering the service since 
that date has had assurance that his time 
would be spent in peaceful state-side duty. 
Under the circumstances prevailing since 
1955, there was ever present a strong cer- 
tainty that he would eventually be sub- 
jected to the risk and peril of combat duty 
in some far off country threatened by Com- 
munist expansion. 

Our country’s obligation to this service- 
man, we feel, is no less than the obligation 
owed to his counterpart of World War II and 
the Korean Conflict. The Federal Govern- 
ment must provide for all of them in what- 
ever variety and quantity may be required. 
This objective was fulfilled to a large degree 
when on March 3, 1966 President Johnson 
signed into law “The Cold War Veterans Re- 
habilitation Assistance Act.” 

This statute, fully endorsed by the DAV, 
provides, as you know, a permanent program 
of educational assistance; guaranteed and di- 
rect home loan benefits; non-service con- 
nected hospital and medical care; preference 
in Federal employment; burial flags; job 
counseling and placement assistance; and 
the presumption of service connection for 
chronic and tropical diseases. 

The benefits described above had in the 
past been reserved for veterans honorably 
discharged from a period of active wartime 
service. With the passage of the March 3, 
1966 Act, these benefits were extended to 
eligible veterans who saw service after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955. 

In selecting the January 31, 1955 begin- 
ning date for readjustment benefits, recog- 
nition was given to the fact that the stepped- 
up draft and reserve call-ups had led to ad- 
ditional hardships and extreme burdens on 
our cold war veterans, and that it was a 
matter of great national concern when some 
individuals had to carry a grossly dispropor- 
tionate share of the burdens of citizenship 
due to compulsory military service. 

It was also recognized that this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs had existed since Janu- 
ary 31, 1955 which was established by Presi- 
dential Proclamation as a cut-off date for 
acquiring eligibility for Korean wartime 
benefits. It was further recognized that 
young men entering the Armed Forces since 
that date had been called upon to make per- 
sonal sacrifices associated with military serv- 
ice, yet had been denied the readjustment 
aids so vitally needed to help them catch up 
with those of their contemporaries who were 
not asked to serve but who instead continued 
the more lucrative and comfortable pursuits 
of civil life. 

It was clearly perceived that this pe- 
riod of service could not be equated with 

service in its usual sense, for the 
reason that since January 31, 1955 our forces 
were engaged in a series of perilous opera- 
tions in Berlin, Lebanon, Quemoy and the 
Matsu Islands, Taiwan Straits, the Congo, 
Laos, Vietnam and the Dominican Republic. 

To select August 5, 1964 as the beginning 
eligibility date for benefits, as proposed in 
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most of the pending Vietnam Era bills, will 
obviously eliminate many deserving veterans 
who have served under identical conditions 
between that date and January 31, 1955. 

It is the feeling of the DAV that the 1964 
date is at once so unjust and indisputably 
wrong that we are under a strong obligation 
to oppose it most vigorously. 

The Bay of Tonkin engagement was in fact 
an isolated incident involving naval forces. 
Previously, however, there was considerable 
air and ground combat action with lots of 
casualties. Official records indicate that 
from January 1, 1961 to August 3, 1964, 179 
members of the Armed Forces serving in Viet- 
nam died as a result of hostile action; 84 
died as a result of non-hostile action; and 
1,071 were wounded in action. 

The troops who served before August 5, 
1964 gave of themselves in the same extraor- 
dinary military effort and sacrifice, showed 
the same skill, firmness and courage as that 
displayed by the troops who served on or 
after that date. We rather imagine that the 
men who fought in Vietnam prior to 1964 
will be disheartened to learn that they are 
not considered war veterans, that they do not 
qualify for a pension because they had the 
misfortune to be honorably separated from 
service prior to August 5, 1964. 

It would be equally difficult, we think, to 
explain to a Vietnam combat veteran who 
lost a leg or was blinded in battle August 3, 
1964 that he does not have entitlement to an 
automobile, while his comrade who sustained 
the same loss, under the same conditions two 
days later, has unquestionable entitlement. 

In the year 1961 the conflict in Vietnam 
developed from covert guerrilla action to 
open, if still small-scale, war. In that year, 
for the first time, the Vietcong committed 
forces of battalion size to combat. 

President Kennedy at a News Conference 
on February 14, 1962 stated that the United 
States had increased its assistance to the 
(South Vietnam) Government, that we have 
not sent combat troops there, although the 
training missions that we have there have 
been instructed if they are fired upon, to 
fire back to protect themselves, 

President Kennedy’s statement would in- 
dicate that our military mission in Vietnam 
had changed from advisory to operational at 
a point in time prior to February 14, 1962. 
The statement also serves to reinforce the 
DAV contention that our troops were com- 
mitted to combat long before August 5, 1964. 

It is our sincere opinion that the most 
equitable and just beginning date for the 
proposed benefits is January 31, 1955, the 
date recognized by law for almost all other 
post-Korean benefits enacted by the 
Congress. 

To do anything contrary would, we think, 
be a repudiation of the often repeated policy 
statement that we are only in Vietnam for 
the defense of freedom. For surely our 
servicemen who were ordered there, some of 
whom died there before August 5, 1964, were 
in Vietnam for that very same principle. 

We know that this Committee—which has 
always given the full measure of its efforts 
to improve the well-being of all deserving 
veterans—will, in the interest of equity, give 
early approval to legislation extending war- 
time benefits not only to those veterans who 
served after August 5, 1964, but also to those 
who served during the critical period before 
that date. This purpose can be served by 
passage of HR 2068, a bill introduced Jan- 
uary 12, 1967 by the distinguished Chairman 
of this Subcommittee. 

The Disabled American Veterans at its 
most recent National Convention adopted 
two resolutions which have a limited bear- 
ing upon the Non-Service Connected Pension 
Program. They are somewhat similar in 
purpose and are set out in two bills intro- 
duced at DAV request by Congressman Olin 
E. Teague, Chairman of the full House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

The first bill, titled HR 6170, would amend 
title 38, United States Code, to enable cer- 
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tain permanently and totally disabled vet- 
erans to receive the full rate of disability 
compensation payable for service connected 
disabilities, and also a proportionate amount 
of disability pension under a specified 
formula. The formula would apply to com- 
pensable ratings ranging from 10 through 90 
percent. 

The amount payable under the formula is 
determined by deducting from 100 percent 
the compensation rating evaluation, the re- 
sult representing the percentage of pension 
payable in the case. For example, a veteran 
rated 40 percent for compensation purposes 
would receive his full rate of payment, $82 a 
month, for his service connected disability, 
and in addition, an amount equivalent to 60 
percent of pension ordinarily payable. 

For as many years as the DAV has spon- 
sored this legislation, the VA for an equal 
number of years has opposed it on the prin- 
cipal grounds that it would constitute a 
duplication of benefits; that is, veterans 
would be paid twice for the same disability. 
H.R. 6170 would overcome this objection, 
since it eliminates the so-called dual pay- 
ments concept as it applies to compensation 
and pension based on the same disability. 
We are not asking that a veteran be paid 
twice for the same disability. Nor do we 
ask that he receive concurrently the full 
amount of compensation and pension. We 
ask only, and we believe with justification, 
that the service connected disabled veteran 
who is entitled to disability compensation be 
also entitled to receive the benefits provided 
for in the Non-Service Connected Pension 
Program. 

We earnestly urge that your Committee 
approve the very reasonable proposal con- 
tained in H.R. 6170. 

The second bill mentioned above is titled 
H.R. 6171, and would amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to provide for the payment 
of additional death pension to the widows 
of veterans who die while suffering from a 
service connected disability. 

The intent of this legislation is to off-set 
in part the effect which a service connected 
disability usually has upon a veteran's abil- 
ity to create an estate for his survivors. 

In consideration of the loss of earning 
power during the veteran’s lifetime this bill 
would provide that the present rates of death 
pension be increased by the amount of $5 
for each 10 percent of rated service connected 
disability or disabilities payable to the vet- 
eran at the time of his death. For example, 
under present law, the maximum monthly 
pension payable to the widow of a 50 percent 
disabled veteran is $80. Under the terms 
of H.R. 6171 the widow would be entitled to 
an additional $25 for her husband’s service 
connected disability rating, resulting in a 
total monthly benefit of $105. This is a 
reasonable and modest increased payment, 
we believe, in view of the severe economic 
impairment suffered by the veteran during 
his lifetime. 

We respectfully urge, Mr. Chairman, that 
you and the members of your Committee give 
thoughtful consideration to the equitable 
proposal set out in this particular bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as we indicated earlier, the 
primary responsibility of the DAV as an 
Organization is to propose or support legis- 
lation which would extend justifiable bene- 
fits to the service connected disabled vet- 
eran, his dependents and survivors. I want 
to say in this connection, Mr. Chairman, 
that your Committee has responded most 
generously to our many legislative requests, 
and for this we are deeply grateful. 

We will offer no opposition to legislation 
proposing pension benefits, only when we 
are firmly convinced that its enactment will 
in no way jeopardize existing or proposed 
benefits for veterans with service incurred 
disabilities, and for their dependents. 

Our position, then, is not one of flat oppo- 
sition to any and all pension adjustments. 
Without question, some are needed and very 
desirable. We think there is a special need 
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at this time in order to off-set in some de- 
gree the shrinking power of yesterday's dol- 
lar on today’s prices. ; 

. This objective can be attained through 
passage of HR 2068. Section 104 of the bill 
provides increases in disability pension pay- 
ments, and Section 106 provides increases 
for widows of veterans of World War I, World 
War II. and the Korean Conflict. The pro- 
posed increases are on a par with those pro- 
posed by the President in his January 31st 
message to the Congress. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I again want to 
thank you and the Committee members for 
your kindness and courtesy in permitting me 
to express the views of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans on the legislative matters 
under consideration. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF PASSENGER 
TRAINS AND FERRIES 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in general 
I am glad to support the bill—S. 1175— 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] recently introduced at the 
request of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This measure would amend 
section 13(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act—the section that deals with 
both interstate and intrastate discon- 
tinuance of passenger trains and ferries. 

The provisions of this measure are, to 
a degree, in line with my own long- 
standing efforts to breathe a little ele- 
mental justice—from the standpoint of 
the train-riding public—into section 
13(a) of the Commerce Act, better 
known, perhaps as the Transportation 
Act of 1958. 

At present the provisions of 13(a) 
which govern interstate train and ferry 
discontinuances are weighted heavily 
against the public. Many of us, for ex- 
ample, recall the Weehawken ferry dis- 
continuance which the ICC permitted to 
“happen” without taking any action. As 
we learned in that case, when the Com- 
mission refuses to act, a passenger serv- 
ice not only can be dropped at will, but 
the public’s chance for a review in the 
courts is lost permanently. 

Congress approved the 1958 Transpor- 
tation Act chiefly to provide improved 
regulatory procedures and financial as- 
sistance to the railroads. It did not 
intend that wholesale curtailment of es- 
sential passenger service should be the 
result. Yet this is what has happened. 

As far back as the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s, I sponsored legislation to 
deal with the problems 13(a) has caused 
the commuting public, particularly in 
the northern New Jersey-New York City 
metropolitan area. This legislation 
sought to eliminate the present unwork- 
able 4-month period in which the ICC 
must decide complex interstate discon- 
tinuance cases; require the railroads to 
justify the reasons why passenger trains 
should be eliminated rather than forcing 
the public to shoulder the burden of 
proof; assure the public the right of ap- 
peal to the courts in all interstate cur- 
tailments; empower the Commission, in 
acting on discontinuances, to impose 
whatever conditions it found the public 
interest required; and, provide the Com- 
mission with discretionary authority to 
impose employee protective provisions. 

All of these points, except employee 
protective provisions, are dealt with and, 
to some degree, met by S. 1175. 
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Railroad employees whose jobs are 
threatened by interstate discontinuances 
should, I believe, be assured the same 
protection as is routinely accorded their 
fellow workers who lose their jobs be- 


cause of abandonments. Under such a 


provision in interstate cases, the ICC 
might or might not impose employee 
protective provisions, as it saw fit. And 
if the Commission did so, it would have 
complete discretion as to the conditions 
it imposes. 

While S. 1175 would assure the public 
the right of appeal in cases where the 
ICC investigates an interstate discon- 
tinuance, it would not deal with the 
public’s lack of legal recourse in cases, 
such as the Weehawken ferry discon- 
tinuance, which the ICC chooses to ig- 
nore. 

Nor does S. 1175 meet the problem 
existing in some States which have not 
asserted jurisdiction over the discon- 
tinuance of interstate passenger service. 
In these states, the carriers may drop 
trains and ferries at will, and the Com- 
mission can do nothing about it. The 
reason is that. the Commission’s juris- 
diction is mandatory only in total aban- 
donment cases, but not in the discon- 
tinuance of a portion of a railroad’s 
service. 

I believe both of these defects can be 
corrected by requiring the railroads to 
obtain affirmative authority from the 
ICC, or from State public agencies, when- 
ever they seek to eliminate interstate 
passenger service. 

Under 13(a), affirmative approval by 
the Commission is required for the dis- 
continuance of intrastate trains, if a 
railroad seeks relief through the ICC. 
The provision I suggest would, in sub- 
stance, make the same requirement ap- 
plicable in the case of interstate trains. 

In the days ahead I intend to intro- 
duce legislation to close these loopholes 
and to assure the commuter his day in 
court. This legislation also will deal with 
defects in the intrastate discontinuance 
procedures of 13(a). 

I point out, however, that striking the 
inequities from 13(a) is only one needed 
step in dealing with our passenger rail- 
road crisis, particularly mass transit in 
the metropolitan areas. The rebirth of 
the passenger railroads will require far 
wiser and more imaginative policies by 
all levels of government, and by the rail- 
road industry, too, than have been in 
evidence heretofore. 


ARE OUR MUSEUMS BECOMING 
ARCHIVES? 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not pretend to be a connoisseur of the 
arts, but I am greatly impressed by the 
vast national treasures of paintings, 
drawings, sculpture, and crafts that have 
been assembled in the museums and ex- 
hibition halls of the country. 

Indeed, we have amassed far more 
items of art than the great museums of 
the Nation can place on public exhibi- 
tion at any one time. The result is that 
thousands. of items are stored away, out 
of sight, because there is no room to 
show them. Yet, at the same time, 
many American cities—particularly some 
smaller ones removed from the so- 
called centers of culture—have little 
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if any really fine art for public exhibi- 
tion. 

This overflowing supply of great art, 
so much of it unavailable for public 
viewing, at a time when thousands of 
Americans would welcome an oportu- 
nity to view some of the works, is a mat- 
ter of concern to patrons of the arts, edu- 
cators, and others interested in the fur- 
therance of the arts. 

One of these deeply concerned with this 
problem is Arthur L. Harris, an outstand- 
ing citizen and prominent business leader 
in Atlanta who is president of Mead 
Packaging Division and vice president of 
the Mead Corp. Mr. Harris has made a 
very practical suggestion to supply those 
areas of the Nation without easy access 
to art through traveling exhibitions, 
which would consist of many of the 
treasures that are stored in vaults away 
from public view. 

Mr. Harris discussed his suggestion for 
expanding the opportunity for Americans 
to enjoy and experience great works of 
art in a recent speech at the 1967 Annua) 
Art Exhibition of the Chattachoochee 
Valley Art Association, held at Callaway 
Gardens in Pine Mountain, in my State 
His remarks contain much food fo1 
thought, and I commend them to the 
members of this body and to other read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

ARE OUR MUSEUMS BECOMING ARCHIVES? 
(Remarks by Arthur L, Harris, president. 

Mead Packaging, and vice president, the 

Mead Corp., at Georgia Art Commission 

Seminar, Ida Cason Callaway Gardens, 

Pine Mountain, Ga., Jan. 25, 1967) 

Through the past dozen or so years, The 
Mead Corporation has been involved in stim- 
ulating support of art, working directly and 
with various other firms. To a large extent, 
these programs have concentrated on broad- 
ening public exposure of the works of con- 
temporary artists. 

Through participation in traveling exhi- 
bitions, many unknown artists have won 
earlier recognition than otherwise might 
have been the case, and have earned recog- 
nition sooner in cities and regions distant 
from their homes. Some artists have 
achieved quicker and better gallery repre- 
sentation in major cities. 

Such achievements should be a source of 
pride to those who have cooperatively con- 
tributed—the museums, the people in gov- 
ernment-supported programs, and industry 
itself. 

In traveling to cities large and small, 
throughout the nation, however, where Mead 
exhibitions have been shown, we have ob- 
served, more and more, a corollary need. In 
addition to promotion of new art works and 
new artists, a program needs to be launched 
to travel some of the treasures of wealthier 
museums to areas less fortunate in terms of 
art possessions. This need has been sadly 
neglected. 

According to the operating administrator 
of a famous museum, the functions of a mu- 
seum are to collect, preserve, study, interpret, 
and exhibit. 

Five functions, The first three fit well 
enough into the concept of a museum as an 
archives: An archives is a suitable reposi- 
tory for the function of collection. A reposi- 
tory is a good central point for the pre- 
serving function—for the protection of works 
from harm and as a site for maintenance of 
objects of artistic, historical, and other in- 
terest. Likewise, an archives, or repository, 
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is all right as a site for study of the objects 
collected and preserved. 

But what about the other two functions, 
interpretation and exhibition? This is a big, 
open question: Is the existing museum sys- 
tem, as it now operates, adequate for carry- 
ing out the purposes of interpreting and 
exhibiting? 

There are many indices of the public’s 
growing interest in the arts, and all of us 
are generally familiar with them. Four bil- 
lion dollars was spent on cultural activities 
in 1965, and the figure is expected to soar 
to seven billion dollars a year by 1970. Mu- 
seum attendance has spiralled 150 per cent 
in the past decade, and is now at the 300 
million-a-year mark. The statistics are im- 
pressive indeed. But they are misleading. 

The fact is that the great mass of people 
in the United States still do not have the 
opportunity to see or have interpreted to 
them, even a fair sample of the total of the 
art works available or existing in this coun- 

Those who visit museums see only the 
works on exhibition. These works may repre- 
sent only 10 per cent to one-half of the 
possessions of a particular museum. And 
people who happen not to reside near one 
of the better museums usually must travel 
far to see even those items on display or 
forever forego the benefits of viewing the 
best in art. 

The museums can take three approaches 
with regard to wider exposure of their total 
possessions. One, of course, is to remain 
possessive and ostrich-like, and do nothing. 

Other approaches are exemplified by cur- 
rent activities in New England. The Addison 
Gallery of Art, in Andover, Massachusetts, 
recently made a number of paintings avail- 
able to the American Greeting Card Company 
exhibition in the Pan-American Building in 
New York, which has thousands of visitors 
weekly. John Canady of the New York Times 
wrote some kindly observations on this show. 

In contrast to the Addison’s action, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts has launched 
a multi-million-dollar fund drive to finance 
new construction for displaying some of its 
art works now in storage. This will serve 
the Boston area well enough. But it does 
nothing to serve the provinces. There has 
been no mention of traveling or lending the 
valuable works. 

The earlier reference to the small percent- 
age of a museum's possessions which actually 
are on exhibition stems from several sources. 
One source is a recent and revealing article 
in the New York Times Magazine. Writer 
Russell Lynes reported some thought-provok- 
ing and almost staggering figures. 

The great Metropolitan Museum of Art 
owns some 365,000 objects of art, he said, 
of which about 75,000 are on exhibition. 
This leaves 290,000 objects in inventory and 
not accessible to the multitudes who throng 
the museum. Even though 16- to 19,000 
items are usually on loan to other institu- 
tions at a given time, the museum is, indeed, 
as Mr. Lynes observed, a veritable iceberg, 
visible only in part. 

In a survey of Mead’s staff, museum di- 
rectors and curators across the nation were 
questioned, and it was found that the situ- 
ation at the Metropolitan is not unique. One 
Major museum usually exhibits only about 
10 per cent of its possessions. Several re- 
ported 50 per cent, and some museums 
claimed more than 80 per cent on display. 
Clearly, the archival function is being well 
served, 

But the art works out of sight in basements 
and vaults consitute a wealth of potential 
exhibitions. 

Consider the Metropolitan. It has more 
than 270,000 possessions stored away—not 
counting the average number of pieces out 
on loan. Think what could be done if the 
Met could make only 10 per cent of the 270,- 
000 items available for exhibition away from 
its own premises: 27,000 objects of art. That 
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number would make up 540 exhibitions of 
50 works eachi 

Nor would such shows necessarily have 
to travel, in the literal sense. Loans could 
be made for a period of a year or several 
years. This is mentioned in the light of 
indications that there is considerable re- 
sistance to traveling works of art. One cura- 
tor told us that the wear-and-tear problem 
will, in his opinion, lead to further tighten- 
ing of policy on even the modest amount 
of exhibition traveling now being done. He 
cited a recent announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands that no further 
loans of Dutch masterpieces to the United 
States will be permitted. 

Thus the archival concept may become 
even more pronounced, 

These remarks do not indict the dedicated, 
versatile, able professionals who operate the 
museums of our nation. Nor is there any 
implication that they all think negatively. 
In fact, on the museum-versus-archives 
front, evidence is emerging that some mu- 
seum directors and other leaders in the 
art world are becoming restless. 

Here is a recent statement attributed to 
the late Francis Henry Taylor, noted museum 
director and art critic: 

“The dilemma of the modern museum,” he 
said, is that “we must become temples of 
learning and understanding or remain 
merely hanging gardens for the perpetua- 
tion of the Babylonian pleasures of estheti- 
cism and the secret sins of archaeology.” 

Mr. Taylor apparently was saying, in ele- 
gant terminology, that museums must re- 
assess their policies or, more and more, 
become mere archives. And an archival 
establishment hardly fits the concept of 
one well know museum director, that “a 
museum can keep people esthetically and 
historically alert, just as a sport can keep 
them physically and mentally fit.” 

This affirmative perspective has mani- 
fested itself several times in the recent 
past. 

Various new stores have disclosed some 
cheering developments. One was an an- 
nouncement by the Brooklyn Museum that 
a vast behind-the-scenes housecleaning had 
been completed, and the museum was bring- 
ing out 1,000 paintings—‘‘most of them,” 
according to Sanka Knox of the Times, 
“never seen by generations of the public.” 

In addition, three museums, including 
the Brooklyn, were reported to be consid- 
ering establishment of storefront museums 
in poor neighborhoods. The others were the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. Also, Brooklyn 
was said to be thinking about hanging art 
in automatic laundries. 

Our own Georgia Art Commission has 
been considering a comparable operation for 
establishing area centers at Augusta and 
at Piedmont College, from which scores of 
schools in small communities could bor- 
row exhibitions. This would be financed 
on a state-and-federal matching fund basis. 

This has much merit, as do the Wash- 
ington and New York projects. Each of 
them is creative and positive. But none of 
these projects even begins to meet a very 
broad need which requires a more massive, 
widespread, and systematic approach. Art 
should be seen on as broad a basis as 
possible. 

Much of the nation’s art is concentrated 
in larger cities, as a result of the concen- 
tration of wealth in those cities. Because 
the country’s tax structure has encouraged 
gifts and bequests of art works, the popu- 
lation centers have tended to become art 
centers. 

Since everybody is a taxpayer, it is morally 
clear that taxpayers throughout the nation 
are entitled to access to collections which 
have resulted in part from our federal tax 
structure. Such access should not be limited 
to art devotees where art donors happen to 
live. 
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This poses a problem. In industry, when a 
problem is identified in production, manage- 
ment, or marketing, a practical plan is 
drafted to solve it. The plan is then imple- 
mented, step by step, and the problem situ- 
ation is at least ameliorated. 

As a nation, we have a problem of inade- 
quate exposure and circulation of our art 
treasures. To solve the problem, a practical 
plan is needed. Logically, the plan would 
call for identifying and locating the art we 
are talking about—cataloguing it. Secondly, 
interest and support need to be generated to 
bring out works of art from storerooms and 
place them before the public, especially in 
smaller communities. 

The Georgia Art Commission can take the 
first tangible steps toward a new era for art 
in America. 

I propose that the Commission undertake 
the cataloguing of works of art in our own 
state—or perhaps the works in Georgia and 
those in one of our neighboring states. 

Such a project could serve as a pilot opera- 
tion for all of the other art commissions of 
the states and territories. 

With a state-level cataloguing complete 
across the United States, the data could be 
combined and centralized to establish a na- 
tional cataloguing in banks of computer tape 
in such a location as Washington, D.C., ac- 
cessible to responsible groups nationwide. 

Such a central catalogue does not now ex- 
ist, and would serve a variety of purposes. 
But most importantly it could serve as the 
keystone to stepped-up circulation and shar- 
ing of our nation’s art treasures. 

In a recent newspaper interview, the di- 
rector of the High Museum in Atlanta be- 
wailed the fact that only money was needed 
to acquire a fine, meaningful collection. 
Money would be no problem for him if the 
Metropolitan would lend the High Museum 
several hundred works it has stored away. 

If other wealthy museums followed suit, a 
desirable chain reaction could ensue. On a 
one-year or longer basis, the medium-sized 
museums could lend their holdings to smaller 
museums, which in turn could spare and 
share their art works for exhibition in 
schools, libraries, and so on. A dazzling po- 
tential. 

A general plan has been suggested to help 
such a situation materialize. 

The initial move should be formation of 
a committee under auspices of the Georgia 
Art Commission to develop a pattern for 
canvassing Georgia’s works of art. Experts 
and authorities should sketch out procedures, 
criteria, standards, means of financing, and 
other aspects of a state-level cataloguing. 

Assistance from various sources is avall- 
able. Having heard the suggestions for a 
national cataloguing, interested representa- 
tives of a New York publishing firm have al- 
ready called on the Metropolitan Museum. 
From museum staff members who could be 
helpful in establishing criteria and standards 
for works to be catalogued, there were ex- 
pressions of definite interest and possible co- 
operation. 

Likewise, in view of the potential value of 
computer techniques in the undertaking, 
firms in the data processing field have been 
attracted. 

The Archives of American Art in Detroit, 
which has missions of a different nature, also 
is interested, as is the New England Regional 
Research Center for Arts Commissions and 
Councils, and the humanities research group 
at New York University. 

Advice and help aplenty would be forth- 
coming if the project were launched. 

With a realistic plan, the Georgia Art Com- 
mission can feasibly undertake the catalogu- 
ing enterprise. This would be a significant 
move to help ensure that America’s museums 
do not become mere archives and that the 
hunger for art across the nation is better 
appeased. 

Adoption of this project would be a major, 
valuable contribution to the art world by 
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the Commission, and would reflect great 
credit to Georgia and to the distinguished 
Commission. 


HIGH SPEED GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate 
to a very excellent report on Research 
and Development for High Speed 
Ground Transportation,” which has 
just been made public by J. Herbert Hol- 
lomon, Acting Under Secretary of Com- 
merce and formerly Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Science and Technol- 
ogy. 

The report was rendered by a special 
panel of prominent technical experts 
who were requested last June to sur- 
vey the technical prospects for the de- 
velopment of high speed ground trans- 
portation anc to provide the Department 
of Commerce with guidance and rec- 
ommendations for research and develop- 
ment in this field. 

Mr. President, I have a very special 
interest in this matter because the High 
Speed Ground Transportation Act of 1965 
was a direct outgrowth of my own cam- 
paign to improve the quality of ground 
transportation in the Northeast Corridor 
between here and Boston. So far, 
much of our attention has been focused 
on the first phase of this excellent pro- 
gram, which provides for demonstrations 
of new conventional passenger railroad 
equipment between here and New York 
and between New York and Boston. I 
am happy to say that there appear to be 
good prospects that this new equipment, 
financed through the 1965 act, will be in 
revenue service before the end of this 
year, and that it should offer us an excel- 
lent opportunity to test public response 
to improved rail passenger service. 

The second phase of the high speed 
ground transportation program provides 
for a research and development program 
that could lead to a whole new genera- 
tion of transportation equipment, and 
ultimately, to the creation of wholly new 
systems here in the northeast megalopo- 
lis and elsewhere in the Nation. The 
Office of High Speed Ground Transpor- 
tation has already made some fine begin- 
nings on this phase of the program but 
much remains to be done and for this 
reason the special panel of technical ad- 
visers was assembled last year to help 
chart the future course of the program. 

The panel recognizes at the outset that 
they are venturing into unknown areas 
in many respects and that the re- 
search required therefore should be 
broadly based and that it should encom- 
pass studies of the objectives and require- 
ments of such future systems using the 
most sophisticated methods of systems 
analysis and data studies. They list 14 
priority areas which in their judgment 
deserve thorough investigation if the 
study is to go forward in an orderly way. 

Mr. President, I applaud the sound way 
in which the Department of Commerce 
sought out this expert guidance in help- 
ing to direct the future course of this 
most important program. I hope the 
findings will be weighed carefully and 
that they will contribute to a balanced 
and reasonable plan of progress to meet 
the goals of the program. I ask unani- 
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mous consent to insert in the Recorp at 
this point a press release from the De- 
partment of Commerce dated March 15, 
together with the text of the report on 
the Panel on High Speed Ground Trans- 
portation. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PANEL RECOMMENDS MORE RESEARCH IN HIGH- 
SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 


A committee of prominent technical ad- 
visers to the Department of Commerce has 
recommended an expanded and accelerated 
program of research and development in high 
speed ground transportation. 

High speed ground transportation systems 
are defined in the report as those systems 
which are designed to operate on fixed guide- 
ways at intercity cruising speeds of 300 miles 
per hour and above. Such systems have been 
suggested as a potential means of meeting 
the future transportation needs of the na- 
tion. 

The report issued today concluded the 
work of a high speed ground transportation 
panel appointed last June by the Secretary 
of Commerce at the request of Alan S. Boyd, 
then Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. The Panel was created 
under the Commerce Technical Advisory 
Board by its Chairman, Dr. J. Herbert 
Hollomon, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Science and Technology and Acting 
Under Secretary. 

The report recommends a heavy emphasis 
on systems analysis and data studies to de- 
termine the use of, and to assist in setting 
design criteria for, any future high speed 
ground transportation system. In addition, 
a number of technical research areas, includ- 
ing support systems, aerodynamics, tunnel- 
ing, power transfer, braking, and terminal 
design and operation, are set out for special 
study. 

The current research program in the Office 
of High Speed Ground Transportation should 
be substantially increased, the report states. 
The high capital cost of the new technology 
and the long lead time necessary for devel- 
opment of an operating high speed ground 
transportation system are cited as reasons 
for this recommendation. 

George R. Herbert, President of the Re- 
search Triangle Institute, Durham, N.C., was 
chairman of the Panel. Serving with Mr. 
Herbert on the Panel were Dr. Harold Chest- 
nut, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. V.; Walter S. Douglas, Parsons, Brincker- 
hoff, Quade & Douglas, N. V.; Martin Goland, 
Southwest Research Institute, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Dr. Nicholas J. Grant, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Dr. William J. Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; Dr. William 
W. Hay, University of Illinois, Urbana; Her- 
bert Hazard, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio; Edward H. Heinemann, 
General Dynamics Corporation, New York 
City; Leonard Linde, Allis Chalmers Co., Mil- 
waukee; Dr. Frederick C. Lindvall, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena; James J. 
Murray, Army Research Office, Durham, N.C.; 
Dr. George Solomon, TRW Systems Group, 
Redondo Beach, Calif.; and Dr. John Truxal, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

The Executive Secretary for the study was 
Paul T. O'Day of the Department of Com- 
merce. The Panel was supported by approxi- 
mately 30 additional experts who served as 
staff and on subpanels dealing with com- 
munication and control; guideways, suspen- 
sion and aerodynamics; passenger and freight 
factors; propulsion, energy, and braking; and 
terminals and interfaces. 

The report is entitled Research and De- 
velopment for High Speed Ground Trans- 
portation” and is for sale ($3.00) by the 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and 
Technical Information, Springfield, Virginia, 
Order No, PB 173911. 

A limited number of press copies is avail- 
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able from the News Room (5062) of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FOR HIGH 
SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 


(Report of the Panel on High Speed Ground 
Transportation, convened by the Com- 
merce Technical Advisory Board, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 
March 1967) 


Any view of the decades immediately 
ahead indicates that the volume of intercity 
traffic will increase greatly because of popu- 
lation expansion, the combination of in- 
creased real income and greater leisure time, 
the development of urban strips, and ex- 
panded geographic distribution of business 
and industrial activity. Before the end of 
this century, the projected level of such 
travel will tax the combined capacities of 
conventional transportation. 

Without doubt, the nation’s intercity 
transportation system of the future will con- 
sist, as it has in the past and does today, 
of a mix of travel modes. These certainly 
will include private passenger automobiles, 
buses, higher speed lightweight trains, con- 
ventional aircraft for medium to long dis- 
tances, and supersonic air transports for long 
routes. In addition, Vertical, or Short Take- 
Off and Landing aircraft (V/STOL) are being 
considered for ranges up to 600 miles, with 
intermediate stops at shorter intervals. 

The capacity to move people and goods 
rapidly and efficiently between urban cen- 
ters is essential to the continued growth and 
vitality of the nation’s economy. The al- 
ready congested conditions at major metro- 
politan airports and the growing congestion 
of the highway system may require the 
creation of a new, and additional, mode of 
high-speed intercity transportation. 

Conscious of the imminence and potential 
importance of this problem, the Congress, in 
passing the High Speed Ground Transporta- 
tion Act of 1965 (PL89-220), authorized re- 
search and development in high-speed 
ground transportation including, but not 
limited to, components such as materials, 
aerodynamics, vehicle propulsion, vehicle 
control, communications, and guideways.” 

Similarly aware that the creation of an 
effective total national transportation net- 
work requires consideration and evaluation 
of possible new modes of intercity ground 
transportation, Alan S. Boyd, then Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
requested establishment, by the Commerce 
Technical Advisory Board, of a High Speed 
Ground Transportation Panel. This Panel 
was created by Dr. J. Herbert Hollomon, As- 
sistant Secretary for Science and Technology 
and Chairman of CTAB, in June 1966, and 
was assigned the following Charter: 

“Survey, in a broad sense, the technical 
possibilities of novel modes and ideas for 
high speed ground transport systems and 
devices, 

“Survey what research and development 
projects currently in existence have a direct 


bearing on unusual HSGT systems and 


devices. 

“Provide the Department of Commerce 
with evaluation, guidance, and recommenda- 
tions for both immediate and long-range 
research and development programs which 
may lead to practical HSGT systems.” 

The Panel was requested to provide the 
Department! with preliminary findings and 
recommendations in October 1966, and com- 
plete its work in December. (An oral sum- 
mary report was presented to CTAB at a 
meeting on October 18.) 

The fourteen members of the panel were 
assembled from industry, universities, inde- 


1During the period of the Panel’s study, 
legislation was passed by the Congress creat- 
ing a Department of Transportation. Rec- 
ommendations in this report relate to the 
functions and responsibilities of the new 
Department. 
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pendent consulting organizations, and re- 
search institutions. At the first meeting 
(June 28-29) the members agreed that the 
comprehensiveness of the technical assign- 
ment and the urgency for timely action re- 
quired the establishment of five Subpanels, 
each chaired by a member of the Panel, to 
carry out detailed study within the following 
areas: 

Guideways, Suspensions & Aerondynamics 

Propulsion, Energy & Braking 

Communication & Control 

Passenger and Freight Factors 

Terminals & Interfaces 

In addition to utilizing the experience and 
knowledge of the members, the Panel and 
Subpanels have met with many representa- 
tives of governmental, industrial, and aca- 
demic organizations to review the state of 
the art and to receive statements on the 
technical and operational problems facing 
the development of high speed ground trans- 
portation systems. The Panel gratefully 
appreciates the time and effort given by these 
organizations, often on very short notice, to 
provide facts and opinions, The Panel is 
equally grateful to the Department's Office of 
High Speed Ground Transportation for pro- 
viding both staff assistance and detailed in- 
formation on the Office’s existing and 
planned programs, 

For the purpose of the Panel's survey and 
recommendations, “High Speed Ground 
Transportation (HSGT) Systems” were con- 
sidered to be systems which operate in, or 
on, fixed guideways at sufficiently high inter- 
city speeds to permit a significant reduction 
of door-to-door travel time if properly cou- 
pled with intracity transportation modes. 
In evaluating concepts and technical feasi- 
bility, an intercity cruising speed of approxi- 
mately 300 m.p.h. generally was used as the 
criterion. While this figure should be con- 
sidered neither as a minimum nor a maxi- 
mum for HSGT systems, the Panel believes 
that a commitment of national resources as 
large as that required for a new transporta- 
tion system could not be justified unless it 
provided intercity speeds substantially 
greater than those which could be realized by 
evolutionary improvement of conventional 
rail transportation. 

Recognizing that the construction of an 
HSGT system with the operating character- 
istics defined above would require an invest- 
ment of several billion dollars, it would seem 
logical that the total program should be 
divided into three phases: 

1. Pre-prototype research and develop- 
ment. 

2. Prototype design and construction. 

3. Construction and operation of the first 
element of a full scale system. 

Even with some overlap between phases, 
decisions and commitments would be made 
sequentially, with each depending on the re- 
sults of the preceding phase. 

The research and development recom- 
mendations contained in this report relate 

y to the pre-prototype phase, a pe- 
- riod of perhaps five years. 
OBSERVATIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS 


1. In a broad view, a High Speed Ground 
Transportation System must be considered 
as one element of a greater system which 
consists of three major categories of trans- 
port: urban (intracity); medium range (in- 
tercity air and ground); and long-range 
(Le., transcontinental air transport). This 
Panel considered in detail only the specific 
case of medium range ground transportation 
but recognizes the necessity for effective in- 
teraction of this portion of the total system 
with the other elements. 

Since primary Federal responsibility for 
research aspects of intraurban mass trans- 
portation is assigned to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Panel 
believes that permanent, continuing coordi- 
nation of research and of system selection 
and design should be established directly 
between the Office of High Speed Ground 
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Transportation and the research organiza- 
tion in HUD. Similarly, effective mecha- 
nisms should be maintained for liaison with 
other Federal organizations sharing respon- 
sibility for the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem. 

2. There are compelling needs for a sub- 
stantially larger and more diversified invest- 
ment of research effort than currently is be- 
ing undertaken. The decision to create a 
new system of high speed ground transporta- 
tion requires a commitment of major finan- 
cial, material, and human resources. The 
design of such a system must be preceded 
by the solution of complex technical prob- 
lems in several areas of science and engineer- 
ing. Even if expedited by the priority which 
stems from national need, the time between 
initiation of design and attainment of op- 
erational status of the first increment of 
such a system will span many years—per- 
haps of the order of fifteen 

The magnitude and variety of the deci- 
sions to be made, and the advanced tech- 
nology required for the design of a system, 
justify a substantially increased research 
and development commitment. In addition 
to the studies currently underway, and in 
view of the complex demands of the pro- 
gram, every effort must be made to attract 
the attention and participation of all poten- 
tial contributors. The Panel considers the 
current program only a beginning. A broadly 
expanded effort including large scale research 
and development projects, will be required 
to provide the data necessary for eventual 
system selection and design. 

3. Passenger safety and operating reliabil- 
ity must be the primary, over-riding consid- 
erations in planning and designing an HSGT 
system. 

4. It is the considered opinion of the Panel 
that early systems analyses will show that 
an HSGT system optimized for passenger 
traffic is preferable to an HSGT system op- 
timized for transporting passengers with 
their automobiles. This is based on the be- 
lief that (1) such a system would entail the 
use of two vehicles to perform the function 
of one, carrying automobiles over intercity 
routes where highway congestion is relatively 
less severe and discharging them into traffic- 
choked metropolitan areas; and (2) the ad- 
ditional problems of vehicle structural 
strength, support and suspension, and energy 
requirements would increase substantially 
the cost for an auto-carrying system. 

It is emphasized, however, that these ob- 
servations are not intended as a commentary 
on ferrying of passengers and their automo- 
biles on railroad systems which operate at 
relatively slower speeds. 

5. The Panel is confident that present 
modes of surface transportation of freight 
(rail, truck, and water) will continue to in- 
crease their total capacities. Therefore, the 
accommodation of passengers should be the 
primary consideration in the selection, plan- 
ning, and design of a new HSGT system. 
Specifications for vehicles, suspension, sup- 
port, and guideways should be influenced by 
freight carrying requirements only to the 
extent that the quality of passenger service 
is not adversely affected. 

6. It may be desirable to enclose major 
portions of the guideway of an HSGT sys- 
tem. Environmental factors, vandalism, and 
the intrusion of stray objects will affect 
safety and reliability; aesthetics, noise, and 
other social considerations also are impor- 
tant factors and will influence system design. 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH RECOMMENDATIONS 

Throughout its studies, the Panel has 
been aware of the dilemma resulting from 
the charge to recommend “research and de- 
velopment programs which may lead to 
practical HSGT systems” at a time when 
there is insufficient information on pas- 
senger demand or on the relative role of 
HSGT in the total transportation system to 
permit a decision of national commitment 
to this concept. Similarly, technical knowl- 
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edge is, at present, inadequate for identifica- 
tion and design of a “best” system. 

Judged solely on the basis of technical 
feasibility, however, there is ample justifica- 
tion for a major research and development 
effort predicated on the future need for an 
HSGT system. 

Although perhaps a slight oversimplifica- 
tion, potential projects may be listed in four 
categories: 

1. Those designed to produce data re- 
quired before making a decision to commit 
a national effort to the development of an 
HSGT system; 

2. Projects which will provide, if such a 
commitment is made, technical information 
necessary for selection of the type of system 
to be developed, Le., form of propulsion, sup- 
port, etc.; 

3. Research in areas critical to any type 
of HSGT system and which, if initiated now, 
would shorten the time between system 
identification and operational status; and 

4. Research related to the design of 
specific systems or subsystems. 

The Panel and Subpanels have given con- 
sideration in varying degrees to each of these 
categories. Identification of needs and rec- 
ommendations for research and development 
efforts are detailed in the Subpanel reports 
(Appendixes C to G). 

Principal attention, however, has been 
directed to recommendations relating to the 
first three of the above categories in the be- 
lief that, in general, Federal support of 
projects pertinent solely to a particular sys- 
tem, or subsystem, should be deferred until 
selections have been made from among the 
many possible system configurations. 

The section on Research Recommenda- 
tions summarizes fourteen research areas 
designed to provide data necessary prior to 
making a decision to undertake construction 
of an HSGT system or to furnish technical 
information and evaluations needed for se- 
lection of the system and its component 
elements and includes, as well, several re- 
search areas common to all system combina- 
tions. 

These fourteen areas are considered to 
rank as the most important of the many 
considered by the study groups and should 
receive priority attention by the Department 
as soon as planning, personnel, and funding 

t. From this group, the first six are 
of such critical that they should 
be prosecuted with a sense of great urgency 
if the Nation’s transportation is to include 
any HSGT systems before the end of the 
1980s. The areas covered by these highest 
priority recommendations are: 

1, Continuing systems analysis and simu- 
lation are necessary now to establish a proper 
set of objectives and requirements for HSGT 
and, in the future, will provide inputs to 
the system design. 

2. Initiation and expansion of transporta- 
tion data studies will be essential as inputs 
to system concepts and should be integrated 
into the recommended systems analysis. 

3. Resolution of the contact vs. fluid sup- 
port question is a necessary prerequisite to 
other decisions of system design. 

4. There is insufficient knowledge about 
the aerodynamics of vehicles traveling in 
tubes at high speed. 

5. The extent of tunneling which will be 
required for a new HSGT system highlights 
the need to accelerate the development of 
tunneling technology. 

6. Insufficlent information exists on the 
transfer of electrical energy by contact rails 
and collectors at the speeds contemplated. 

There are two additional suggestions to 
which the Panel wishes to call attention, al- 
though they are not specific recommenda- 
tions for technical research areas. 

First, the successful implementation of a 
research and development program of such 
complexity as the one outlined in this report 
will necessitate coordination and integration 
of projects in many areas of engin and 
science. Effective management of such a 
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program, therefore, will require a depart- 
mental staff professionally competent in the 
critical technical fields and experienced in 
the techniques of systems management and 
systems analysis. While the small staff as- 
sembled to date by the Office of High Speed 
Ground Transportation provides the core 
around which the additional personnel can 
be assembled, the Panel believes the com- 
mitment to a major HSGT research and de- 
velopment activity must be paralleled by a 
decision to add substantially to the Depart- 
ment’s own staff capability. 

Second, not only will the design and con- 
struction of an HSGT system be an under- 
taking of substantial magnitude; the re- 
search which must precede, and then 
continue to support, its development will en- 
compass many diverse fields. For these rea- 
sons, the Panel recommendations that the 
Department of Transportation consider the 
creation of technical advisory groups with 
which programs related to transportation 
technology, including HSGT, could be re- 
viewed. Without impinging upon the re- 
sponsibilities which must rest with the De- 
partment, such groups, drawn from indus- 
try, universities, and research institutions, 
could provide valuable consultative guidance 
to the complex technical effort envisoned. 

From the many specific research projects 
considered by the Panel and Subpanels (and 
detailed in Appendixes to this report) the 
following fourteen were identified as requir- 
ing primary attention. Of these, the first 
six were recognized as being of such impor- 
tance that they should be pursued im- 
mediately. Certain of the recommendations 
already have been implemented, in which 
case the recommendation should be regarded 
as supportive. (A list of research and de- 
velopment contracts, judged by the Office 
of High Speed Ground Transportation as be- 
ing applicable to these recommendations, is 
contained in an Appendix.) 

1. Systems Analysis. Since the technical 
objectives and requirements of an HSGT 
system are, at present, imperfectly known, a 
vigorous effort is needed in the areas of sys- 
tem simulations (computerized models and 
analysis), and cost-analysis studies. Further, 
a review of the several HSGT concepts pre- 
sented to the Panel indicates that several 
general systems areas need attention. Some 
of these are of a nature which will provide 
inputs to the final system concept (eco- 
nomics and population growth, for example) ; 
others are related to technical systems char- 
acteristics (I. e., consideration of econo-tech- 
nical tradeoffs, route structure, and social 
acceptance). Such systems studies will be 
necessary to provide proper guidance to sub- 
system research and development and, of 
course, are the key to arriving at a proper 
set of objectives and requirements for HSGT. 

(a) The needs and wishes of passengers 
serve as a driving function in establishing 
the requirements and later, the specifications 
for an HSGT system. Early research of a 
social and economic nature, therefore, is es- 
sential to help determine what these pas- 
senger needs, wishes, and opinions are (and 
may be) as pertinent to HSGT. 

(b) Complete systems analysis and simula- 
tion studies should be conducted in advance 
of engineering design and continued 
throughout field testing phases. Such 
studies will be most valuable as design con- 
cept tools and in providing guidance and 
constraints to the research and development 
program. 

(c) Economic modeling of the HSG sys- 
tem is of considerable importance since in a 
true sense economic considerations will dic- 
tate, in addition to other factors, the finally 
chosen cruising speed for the system. Al- 
though it is recognized that “precise” eco- 
nomic studies are heavily dependent on the 
results of certain technical topics (tunnel- 
ling techniques, propulsion systems, tube/ 
vehicle aerodynamics, etc.), approximations 
of sufficient accuracy for preliminary assess- 
ment probably are available now. 
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2. Transportation Data Studies. The 
studies of transportation requirements now 
underway are essential inputs to the HSGT 
system concept analyses, Such studies in- 
clude passenger demand, origin-destination 
data and passenger responses. To make these 
data more realistic, current demonstration 
projects should be expanded, or new ones 
initiated, in areas where meaningful data 
can be obtained. 

These two recommendations clearly indi- 
cate the Panel’s strong support for system 
analysis of the HSGT need. 

3. Contact vs. Fluid Support- The Panel 
believes that the basic questions relating 
to contact support (wheel or slider) versus 
fluid support systems, at the high speeds 
being considered, are not yet satisfactorily 
resolved. Research on the limits of rolling- 
contact support and adhesion and the per- 
formance of fluid support systems should be 
given the highest priority because of their 
effect on other aspects of system design. 

Until additional experimental data are 
available, the possibility of wheeled support 
and drive at high speeds should be consid- 
ered an open question. The Panel recom- 
mends that factors such as wheel internal 
dynamics, contact dynamics, adhesion, and 
wear phenomena be explored experimentally, 
as well as analytically, to establish the limits 
of performance in the acceleration, decelera- 
tion, and constant-velocity phases of use. 

Attention has been focused on a variety of 
air-support systems for HSGT. Although 
the basic fluid mechanics of air-support sys- 
tems of low and high clearances is well un- 
derstood, with well-developed analyses avail- 
able, there is rather limited application ex- 
perience, and none at the speeds contem- 
plated. Recognizing that the performance 
limitations of contact support may prove 
to be inadequate for HSGT, thereby requir- 
ing the adoption of unconventional support 
systems, the Panel strongly endorses addi- 
tional experimental research on fluid support 
systems to determine clearance tolerances, 
power requirements, and performance char- 
acteristics. 

4. Tube-Vehicle Aerodynamics. Relatively 
little experimental research has been con- 
ducted on the aerodynamics of vehicles mov- 
ing in tubes at high speed. Since, regardless 
of the mode of support or of propulsion, the 
aerodynamic drag and the stability of the 
vehicle are dominant factors, the Panel rec- 
ommends that considerable additional re- 
search be directed toward determining drag 
and other behavior characteristics of vehicles 
moving in tubes at the blockage ratios and 
at the high speeds pertinent to HSGT. The 
results of this research are necessary to per- 
fect vehicle profile and to establish power 
requirements. 

It should be noted that conventional wind 
tunnels may be of questionable value for 
such experimental research, since valid re- 
sults may require either that the model 
move in the presence of fixed walls or that 
the air and walls move relative to a fixed 
model. 

5. Tunneling Technology. Many factors, 
including the real and social costs of land 
in urban areas, safety, and the need to limit 
vertical acceleration, wil’ require that major 
segments of an HSGT system operate in un- 
derground tunnels. A large percentage of 
the capital costs of a system will be attribu- 
table to tunneling, and a long lead time for 
planning and construction will be necessary 
for extensive tunneling. These considera- 
tions provide an extra stimulus for develop- 
ment of tunneling technology, and addi- 
tional research is recommended. 

that tunneling is also an es- 
sential element in other Government and 
private programs, the Panel recommends 


2“Support” is defined as the method of 
supporting load on a guideway, and “sus- 
pension” refers to the linkage between the 
support mechanism and the vehicle body. 
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that the Department cooperate closely with 
other agencies in planning and funding re- 
search in this area. Although cooperative 
programs are a means of advancing tunnel- 
ing technology at minimum cost, the Depart- 
ment should continue and expand research 
in areas specifically related to HSGT systems 
to meet the time requirements for con- 
struction. 

6. Contact Rails and Collectors. A critical 
area that will greatly influence propulsion 
systems is the possibility of using current 
carrying rails or conductors, with the elec- 
trical energy being transferred through col- 
lectors or shoes that are a part of the 
vehicle system. Authorities differ in their 
estimates of the difficulties involved in trans- 
ferring electrical energy by this method at ve- 
hicle speeds in excess of 160-200 m. ph., and 
the Panel recommends that a practical test 
program be undertaken to establish operat- 
ing limits and to guide future development. 

7. Service and Emergency Braking. Re- 
search should be supported in service and 
emergency braking, including aerodynamic, 
and friction braking concepts. Various 
types and combinations of braking modes 
are possible for HSGT, and braking of the 
vehicle from his speed may be a sequential 
process involving aerodynamic braking with 
drag-producing devices at very high speeds, 
followed by dynamic or regenerative braking, 
and ending with friction braking in the low- 
speed regime. 

Research is recommended to define the 
practical range of braking effort which each 
mode can provide over the speed range. 

8. Dynamic Modeling. Consideration of the 
system dynamics is important since it is 
likely that passenger comfort will be a major 
speed-limiting factor. The Panel recom- 
mends the development of a dynamic model 
which simulates the behavior of the passen- 
ger, vehicle, suspension, support mechanism, 
and guideway in some detail. Use of such 
a model will allow system designers to weigh 
the criticality of the various parameters of 
the dynamic system and to design system ele- 
ments to achieve maximum passenger com- 
fort. 

9. Evaluation of Safety Aspects and Failure 
Mode Analysis for Communication and Con- 
trol Systems. Reliability and fail-safe de- 
sign are essential to communication and con- 
trol hardware and software for an HSGT sys- 
tem, which will be highly automatic in its 
primary mode of operation. Research is 
recommended to develop criteria for assess- 
ing the safety of communication and control 
systems and, using failure mode analysis, to 
apply the criteria to evaluate proposed sys- 
tems. Research in system design in this 
area should have as its objective the develop- 
ment of a completely fail-safe electronic 
network which provides for independent 
safety control in the event of failure of the 
primary control system or in other emer- 
gencies. The development of fail-safe means 
to determine the position of vehicles and the 
presence of obstacles is essential for safety 
and reliability of the system. 

10. Linear Electric Motor. 'The Panel sup- 
ports the Department's studies to determine 
the potential of the linear electric motor for 
traction and braking and recommends ex- 
pansion of this effort to include a prelim- 
inary design analysis. Such an analysis 
should provide an early answer to the ques- 
tion of technical and economic feasibility of 
this type of propulsion. 

11. Communication Link Security. Secure 
communication links between vehicles, way- 
side points, and control centers will be essen- 
tial for HSGT systems. Although industry 
has large research and development efforts in 
this general area, some of the problems of 
coding, noise, modulation, and external inter- 
ference are peculiar to the system demands 
of HSGT, and support should be given to the 
development and evaluation of coding means 
to provide the necessary level of reliability. 

12. Computational Validity. In light of 
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the 24-hour service requirements for the 
command and control computer systems, 
which will not permit a system to be taken 
down and “restarted,” improved techniques 
must be developed to provide consistent 
fault isolation either to the computer hard- 
ware or to the element of software causing 
failure. 

13. Guideway Materials and Construction 
Techniques. Guideways of an HSGT sys- 
tem probably will utilize, to a large extent, 
conventional structural materials, such as 
steel and concrete. Structures of these ma- 
terials have not had to meet the severe 
HSGT performance requirements necessary 
to withstand repetitive heavy dynamic load- 
ing, to maintain close tolerances and stable 
alignment, and to resist degradation. Ma- 
terials and structures research should be 
undertaken in this area along with develop- 
ment of new structural designs and fabrica- 
tion techniques for consistent and stable 
guideways which can withstand creep, tem- 
perature variations, and other factors affect- 
ing the alignment and wear of the surfaces. 

Methods of guideway construction, per- 
missible tolerances, techniques for maintain- 
ing alignment, switching and bypassing, and 
maintenance will require particularly care- 
ful attention in the research and develop- 
ment stages. 

14. Terminal Design and Operation. Re- 
duction in door-to-door travel time is 
heavily dependent on terminal design and 
operation. The problems of effective inter- 
face with other transportation modes, of 
efficient traffic transfer procedures, and of 
scheduling and dispatching need thorough 
investigation. Multi-modal terminals, serv- 
ing HSGT and other transportation systems, 
such as V/STOL and local mass transit, are 
attractive possibilities for exploration. 
Flexible terminal design capability to allow 
modification and expansion as transporta- 
tion needs and systems evolve is also an im- 
portant study problem. 

In addition to the above recommendations 
selected for major importance and emphasis, 
additional recommendations of varying im- 
port are also embodied in the separate Sub- 
panel reports which follow. 
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COORDINATION AND PLANNING 
NEEDED IN AIRPORT DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, on 
March 14 I introduced S. 1271, a bill to 
establish a permanent advisory commis- 
sion for air transportation and airport 
planning and development. 

The purpose of the commission would 
be to make continuing investigations and 
studies, to serve as a clearinghouse for 
information, ideas, estimates of future 
traffic and future needs, and to recom- 
mend the steps to be taken to achieve the 
goal of having the safest and most effi- 
cient air transportation system possible 
at the lowest possible cost to the users 
and the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, there is no question that 
more money is needed immediately to 
correct existing inadequacies at many of 
our Nation’s airports. However it is even 
more important that we realize the need 
for coordinated, systematic airport plan- 
ning and development. If we fail in this 
responsibility, I fear that in 10 years our 
air transportation system in the United 
States will be totally disjointed and com- 
pletely inadequate. 

Many examples can be cited of major 
air terminals which have undertaken and 
completed major expansion programs in 
the last 2 or 3 years only to find that their 
expanded facility is already inadequate 
to serve the existing needs of the fast- 
growing aviation industry. 

One such example is Stapleton Inter- 
national Airport in Denver, Colo. Sta- 
pleton has only recently completed a $12 
million expansion program. However, 
the Denver Post of March 12 reports that 
increased traffic has already created a 
desperate situation at this facility. The 
city administration plans to place a $25 
million revenue bond proposal on the 
ballot as soon as possible. 

It is just such a situation as this that 
we must learn to avoid if our airports are 
going to keep pace with the airlines, the 
general aviator, and the traveling public 
in the future. The planning and coordi- 
nation which would be provided by the 
advisory commission on air transporta- 
tion and airport planning and develop- 
ment, and which would be available to the 
airport operators and owners, would 
eliminate the development of such a 
situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article published in the 
Denver Post be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STAPLETON AIRPORT Ovurcrows RECENT 612 
MILLION EXPANSION 
(By Willard Haselbush) 

Stapleton International Airport already has 
outgrown its recent $12 million expansion 
and needs new concourses and more room 
to handle the increasing traffic it attracts as 
one of America’s major air transport hubs. 

The situation is so d te The Den- 
ver Post learned Saturday, that the city ad- 
ministration plans to place a $25 milllion 
Tevenue bond proposal on the ballot soon. 

The revenue bonds—not a tax obligation 
to homeowners—will be earmarked for ex- 
pansion at Stapleton. 
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Airport revenues—fees paid by airlines for 
use of the facilities—will be used to pay off 
the bonds. 

The new airport bond issue election, The 
Denver Post learned, is planned to coincide 
with the city’s expected June runoff elec- 
tion to select winners in the multi-candi- 
date councilmanic races. The regular city 
election will be in May. 

ALREADY ON BOARDS 

Already on the drawing boards as airport 
and city Officials prepare for the bond elec- 
tion are plans for a second level to be added 
to Stapleton’s Concourse A, now utilized by 
Frontier and Central Airlines. 

Planned later is a new Concourse D extend- 
ing north from the present terminal. 

Concourse D would serve any airline 
awarded routes in the pending Northwest- 
Southwest route case to be decided soon by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Eastern Air Lines has been recommended 
for the Denver-St. Louis segment of the new 
route system which will link Portland and 
Seattle with Southeast United States and 
Texas. 

In addition, Concourse D would be de- 
signed to serve the new “jumbo jets” which 
United Air Lines and other carriers are be- 
ginning to use to carry both passengers and 
cargo. 


The second story addition to Concourse A 
is a “must” according to officials of Frontier 
Airlines. It would serve the fleet of Boeing 
727 trijets which the Denver-based airline 
is acquiring and make possible a covered en- 
Hano for boarding the jets on Concourses B 


SIXTY-TWO FLIGHTS DAILY 


Frontier now operates 62 flights daily in 
and out of Denver and for several weeks has 
double parked its airliners on the ramp at 
Concourse A during peak periods and uses 
emergency gate positions normally assigned 
to Central Airlines. 

“We are out of space at Stapleton Inter- 
national Airport,” a Frontier spokesman said. 
“Before we can substantially add to our 
flight frequencies at Denver, we will need 
additional gate positions and ramp area for 
parking our aircraft.” 

Spokesman for Continental Airlines, No. 2 
carrier (United Air Lines is first) serving 
Denver, said their facilities at Stapleton also 
are “getting too tight.” Continental has 31 
daily inbound and 31 daily outbound flights 
from Stapleton, matching Frontier in flight 
frequency. 

In all, more than four million passengers 
arrived or enplaned at Stapleton in 1966, and 
the airport ranked as 15th busiest in 
America. 

“By 1970 more than five million passen- 
gers will be using these facilities,” a Staple- 
ton spokesman said. We now are handling 
more than 360 scheduled airline flights a 
day, plus regular flights by more than 400 
general aviation planes based here. 

“That means we've got to keep growing to 
meet the demand.” 


THIS IS A BARGAIN? 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
excess profits of electric utilities are 
growing despite slight rate reductions. 
Statistics Just released by the Federal 
Power Commission concerning the in- 
vestor-owned utilities show that 56 IOU’s 
in 23 States have exorbitant profits 
which often exceed the rates of return 
theoretically allowed by State commis- 
sions, many of which are regulating the 
customers but not the utilities. 

The return on invested capital of the 
35 principal IOU’s, which account for 
two-thirds of the profits of our largest 
industry, ranged up to 16 percent in 1965 
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and average 11.4 percent. The return 
on invested capital for these principal 
companies in previous years averaged 10 
percent in 1964, 9.7 percent in 1963, and 
9.5 percent in 1962. 

One of the incessant, erroneous, cus- 
tomer-financed utility advertisements 
states that electricity is the biggest bar- 
gain in the family budget. In truth, for 
millions of Americans the electricity bill 
is the biggest overcharge in the family 
budget. I hope that more college stu- 
dents will do what a young Illinois coed 
did recently. She took utility advertise- 
ments to her logic class as excellent ex- 
amples of fallacies. 

According to “Statistics of Electric 
Utilities in the United States, 1965, Pri- 
vately Owned,” just released by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the rates of re- 
turn of 122 companies, 64 percent of the 
192 principal IOUs, increased from 1964 
to 1965. In the latter year, the rates of 
return earned by 90 companies, 47 per- 
cent of the total, were higher than in 
any of the preceding 4 years. 

Rates of return in 1965 were as high 
as 13.3 percent. I would emphasize that 
a utility’s return on invested capital is 
usually far above its rate of return, be- 
cause of relatively low carrying charges 
on debt. 

Seven of the 56 companies with a rate 
of return of 8 percent or more are located 
in Texas, where there is neither Federal 
or State electric rate regulation. I 
understand that State regulation of elec- 
tric utilities is now under consideration 
in Texas. I would suggest to my Texas 
friends that they look at this proposal 
very carefully. Utility lawyers are very 
skillful in getting political leaders to 
propose utility statutes which regulate 
only the customers. I would hope that 
Texans do not get saddled, as Montanans 
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have been, with a fair value rate base, 
and insufficient control over stock op- 
tions, which utility insiders in Montana, 
Texas, and a number of other States 
indulge in. 

A case may be made for stock options 
in risk industries, but not in the virtually 
risk-free, Government-protected, heav- 
ily-subsidized monopoly utilities. Mon- 
tana and Texas utility leaders have led 
the IOUs to the option trough, stealthily 
eating into the equity of the ordinary 
utility stockholders as they acquire stock 
at as low as one-third or one-fourth of 
its market price. 

One IOU official in Montana made an 
option windfall of more than a third of 
a million dollars in 1 day. The presi- 
dent of Texas Utilities did as well, al- 
though he stretched his windfall out over 
a period of time. Other Texas utility 
officials have each picked up about 
$200,000 by the option schemes. 

Interestingly enough, several of the 
optioned elite are also former presidents 
of the Edison Electric Institute, the IOU 
trade association. Its leadership has 
consistently refused invitations from 
radio and television newsmen to discuss 
publicly the practices and tactics of the 
industry which, some of us believe, are 
not in the public interest. 

Five of the 56 companies having a rate 
of return of 8 percent or more are in 
Illinois and five are in Ohio. Four each 
are in Indiana, Louisiana, and Michigan, 
three each in Iowa, Kentucky, and Mas- 
sachusetts, two each in Florida, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, and 
one each in Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, 
Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Recorp a table showing the return on 
invested capital of the 35 principal IOUs 
in 1965; a table I have prepared which 
shows the IOUs with the most exorbitant 
rates of return; and the rate of return 
study published by the Federal Power 
Commission in Statistics of Electric Util- 
ities in the United States, 1965. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Net income as percentage of invested capi- 
tal of the 35 major electric utilities, 1965 


Utility: Percentage 
Allegheny Power System 12.8 
American Electric Power 14.9 
Baltimore Gas & Electric._........ 11.2 
Central & Southwest 14. 3 
Commonwealth Edisen 12. 3 


Consolidated Edison 


Florida Power & Light 
General Public Utilities 
Gulf States Utilities 
Houston Lighting & Power 
Illinois Power 
Long Island Lighting 
Middle South 
New England Electric System 
Niagara Mohawk 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Northern States Power (Minn.) 
Ohio Edison 


pa ped pa pd et pe tt st ŘŮĖŮ 
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Pacific Power & Light. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Philadelphia Electric 
Potomac Electric Power 


eee 


Public Service of Indiana 
Sunn hen kanes eee 
Texas Utilities 
Union mene 
Virginia Electric & Power 
Wisconsin Electric Power 


— pod pad pt pt pt pa pat 
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Investor - owned utilities 


Rate of return 10 percent or more (5): 
uston Lighting & Power 


Nantahala Power & Licht 
New Mexico Electric Kann 
New Orleans Public Service 
Rate of return between 9 and ry 99 percent (17) 
Blackstone 1 Electric. 
Brookton Edison 
Central Ilinois Electre & Gas. 
Central Louisiana Electric 
Central Power & Light 
Citizens Utilities ..-...... 
ated 


Illinois Power. 
3 Power & Light. 
Towa-Illinois Gas & Electric... 


Southwestern Electric Power 
Texas Power & Light 
West Texas Utilities. ~........-........ 


Principal Rate of 
service re Investor-owned utilities 
area (percent) 
Rate of return, ete.—Continued 
Texae..— 11.32 eveland Electric Illuminating 8.20 
Montana -n-- 11.37 Commonwealth Edison 8. 50 
North Carolina. 10. 53 Community Public ae ae 8.77 
ew Mexico 11.78 Dayton Power and Light Ohio 8. 17 
isi: 13. 30 Detroit Edison 8.38 
Duquesne Light 8. 00 
9.34 Empire District Electric. 8.30 
9.11 Florida Power & Licht. 8, 21 
9. 66 Gulf States Utilities 8. 17 
9.23 Iowa Electric Light & Power. 8. 18 
9.2⁰ ansas Power & 8 8. 15 
9. 67 Kentucky Power 8. 02 
9.00 inn, cwecknenaieetenacune} aon Sl Qonuce canals 8. 69 
9. 41 Louisville Gas & Electric. d. 8. 99 
9.97 Michigan Gas & Electric... 8.72 
9.16 Mississippi Power 8.10 
9.12 Mississippi Power 2 carer pte FS ee 8. 42 
9.07 New Bedford Gas & Electric. 8.79 
9. 26 Ohio Ediso — M EREA 8. 73 
9. 13 Ohio Power 8. 16 
9.00 Oklahoma ‘Gas & Electric... 8.93 
9.01 Public Service Co. of Indiana... 8.20 
9. 51 Public Service Co. of New Mexico. 8.43 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 8.10 
8.14 Savannah Electric & Power 8, 26 
8.32 Southern Indiana Gas & Electric. 8.73 
8. 63 Tampa Electric 8. 49 
8. 14 Teras I Electric Services Texas 8. 50 
8. 55 Upper Peninsula Power. 8. 69 


[From Statistics of Electric Utilities in the 
United States, 1965] 


SECTION VIII 


RATE OF RETURN 
This section presents the computed rates 
of return for 192 electric companies in their 
electric utility operations in the years 1961 
through 1965. The companies included are 


those having annual electric operating reve- 
nue of $2,500,000 or more for at least 3 con- 
secutive years in the 1961-65 period. 

Rates of return were calculated on a uni- 
form basis using information in each com- 
pany's Form 1 reports. With minor 
exceptions, the calculations were made ac- 
cording to principles and practices employed 
by the Federal Power Commission in its 


electric rate regulation. The rate base is 
the average of beginning and end-of-year 
net electric plant plus an allowance for 
working capital. Return is equal to electric 
operating revenue less expenses including 
operating and maintenance expense, depre- 
ciation, and taxes. A detailed explanation 
of the method of calculating the rate of 
return appears below. 
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TABLE A.—Number and percent of companies earning indicated rates of return, 1961-65 


V to a sara a 9 4.7 42 
5 to 5.99 10 9.9 10.4 
6 to 6.99_ 72 37.5 82.3 
7 to 7.90. 64 33.3 32.8 
8 to 8.99_ 18 9.4 15.6 
9 to 9.99. 6 3.1 3.1 
10 and abo 4 2.1 1.6 

Ca EARE RS, PE a ay as ele 192 100.0 100. 0 


3.0 3.6 1 
8.9 9.9 0 
28.6 24.0 3 
30.7 34.9 5 
17.7 18.8 7 
8.9 5.7 8 
1.6 3.1 6 
100.0 100.0 0 


Table A distributes the companies accord- 
ing to the computed rates of return. It 
will be noted that earned rates of return ac- 
cording to those calculations have generally 
been on the increase in recent years. The 
median rate of return for the 192 companies 
was 7.39 percent in 1965, compared with 7.33 
percent in 1964 and 6.96 percent in 1961. 
The proportion of companies which earned 
less than 7.0 percent declined to 34.4 percent 
in 1965 from 37.5 percent in 1964 and 52.1 
percent in 1961. On the other hand, 29.1 
percent of the companies earned 8.0 percent 
or more in 1965, compared with 27.6 percent 


and 14.6 percent in 1964 and 1961, respec- 
tively. 

The rates of return of 122 companies, or 
64 percent of the total, increased from 1964 
to 1965. In the latter year, the rates of re- 
turn earned by 90 companies, or 47 percent 
of the total, were higher than in any of the 
preceding 4 years. 

It should be noted that this review of 
rates of return as calculated by the Com- 
mission’s staff is not intended as an evalua- 
tion of the reasonableness of the earnings 
of any electric utility company under the 
applicable regulatory standards. In many 


jurisdictions the statutory rate base differs 
from that used in the present calculations. 
For example, some form of “fair value“ rate 
base is used in a number of States. Also, 
the treatment of income taxes differs among 
the various jurisdictions, principally with 
respect to liberalized depreciation, as does 
the treatment of certain other elements of 
cost of service. Finally, no one rate of re- 
turn is universally applicable, but the allow- 
able rate of return will differ from one com- 
pany to another and among the different 
jurisdictions. 


Percent of return earned on rate base of 192 electric companies 1961-65 


PP OLPHMASIDS PNMN SNK HY OSHNINAAPSIYAPAIOHPONSPNSOSSSUNOPOSr 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Newport Electric Co 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co 
Northern States Power Co. (Minnesota) 
Northern States Foyer 8 
er 


= 


NE OPPAAM AMIN PAANAM MAN MPOAMAwreaH 
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NP PLPNSSPAAP RANK SP RANSSOMMSNP ROSS 
= 
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(Wisconsin) 
Northwestern Pub Co. 


c 


Hawaiian Electric 

Hilo Electric Light Co., Ltd- 

Holyoke Power & Electric Co- - 
0 


PENNS Sn aner 
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Company 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 Company 
o.. 7.11 | 7.08 | 7.01 | 7.33 | 7.28 || Indiana-Kentucky Electric Corp 3.67 | 3.65 | 3.64 | 3.62 | 3.73 
Appalachian Power Co -| & 73 | 7.55 | 7.40 | 7.36) 7.01 ndiana-Michigan Electric Co. 6.05 | 6.55 | 6.91 7.43 7.71 
na Public Service Co 6.65 | 6.63 6 23 | 5.83 | 5.48 || Indianapolis Power & Light Co! 7.9 | 8.31 | 826 | 8.53 | 9.12 
Arkansas-M issouri Power Co 6.23 | 7.63 | 7.38 | 7.81 | 8 14 || Interstate Power Co 7.51 | 7.30 | 7.14 7.18 | 7.30 
— 6.53 | 6. 64 | 6.84 | 7. 7.75 || Iowa Electric Light & Power Col. 7.73 | 8.06 | 8.06 | 7.95 | 8. 18 
E T 7.00 | 6 69 | 75 | 6 6.92 || Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co 7. 7.51 | 8.14 8. 70 9.07 
B 691 | & 61 6.83 7. 7.66 || Iowa Power & Light Co 6. 6.17 | 6.28 | 6.28 | 6,39 
B -16.73 | 698 | 698 | 6 7.07 || Iowa Public Service Co. 7.06 | 7.36 | 7.25 7.33 
B .| 7.75 | 7.09 | 6.95) 6 6. 55 || Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 7.99 | 8.09 | 8.07 | 9.26 
11. 38 10 74 11. 18 | 9. 9.34 || Jersey Central Power & Light 6.52 | 6.94 | 7.03 | 7.08 
6.70 | 6.88 | 7.24 | 7. 7.41 || Kansas City Power & Light Co. 7.00 | 7.31 | 7.36 | 7.18 
B 7.78 | 7.95 | 9.63 |8. 9.11 Kansas Gas & Electric Co- T. 7.50 | 7.56 | 7.61 
Calif 6.01 | 5.28 | 5 66 | 6 5.82 || Kansas Power & Light Co. 8.03 | 8.12 | 9.14 | 8.15 
Camb; 7.75 | 7.84 | 8.22 | 8 8.32 || Kentucky Power Co. 9.90 | 9. 8.01 | 8.02 
Cape & Vineyard Electric Coo 7.23 | 7.88 | 7.84 |8. 7.95 || Kentucky Utilities Co. 7.85 | 8. 8.37 | 8.69 
Pikes 6.73 | 6.88 | 698 7. geport Pow 8 6.94 | 6, 6.53 | 6.02 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Cord 6.43 | 646 6. 48 6. Lake Superi 6.89 | 6. 6. 92 6.65 
xed 8. 58 | 8 58 | 8.73 9. Long Island Lighting IPERS 6.72 | 6. 7.09 | 7.42 
Central Ilinois Light C( o 6.30 | 7. 57 | 8. 12 Louisiana Power & Li 7.31 | 7. 7.89) 7:17 
Central Illinois Public Service Co 8.25 | 8.35 | 8.87 lle Gas & Electric Co. 8.13 | 8. 8.56 | 8.99 
Central Kansas Power Coo 6.20 | 6 54 | 6.42 Madison Gas & Electric Co- 7.2% | 7. 7.43 | 5.83 
8.158.408. 71 Maine Public Service Co 7.03 | 8. 6.85 | 5.41 
Central Maine Power Co. 5.95 | 6.02 | 8 12 Marietta Electric Co 5.95 | 6. 6.56 | 7. 
Central Power & Light Co 8.028. 638. 75 Massachusetts Electrie Co 5.80 | 5. 5.39 | 5. 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp 6.05 | 6 03 | 6.07 Maui Electric Co 7.23 | 6. 6.76 | 6. 
Cheyenne Light, Fuel & Power Co- -| 9.82 | 8. 65 | 8. 05 Metropolitan Edison Co.. 7.10 | 7. 7.63 | 7. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co -| & 07 | 7.28 | 7. 53 Michigan Gas & Electric 8.40 | 9. 9.03 | 8. 
-| 7.24 | 7.38 | 9.44 ji Minnesota Power & Light Co. 6.26 | 6. 6.39 | 6. 
-| 7.18 | 6.91 | 7.02 Mississippi Power Co 8.11 | 7. 7.78 | 8. 
-f 6 86 | 5.91 | 6.69 Mississi pi Power & Light Co- 6.97 | 7.13 | 7.21 | 8 
7.84 | 7.85 | 7.89 Misso! Ion OG 7.70 | 7. 7.79 | 6. 
6.11 | 6.91 | 6.65 Missouri Power & Light Co. 7.44 | 7. 7.44) 6. 
65 | 9.14 | 9.08 Missouri Public ice Co. 6.14 | 6. 6.70 | 7. 
47 | 7.20 | 7.38 Missouri Utilities Co 6.80 | 7. 6.51 | 6: 
69 | 6.71 | 6.65 Monongahela Power Co 7.18 | 7. 7.32 7. 
89 | 4.90 | 5.65 Montana-Dakota Utilities Co- 5.42 6.52 | 6. 
36 | 5.40 | 5.18 10.12 1 1 11. 
63 7.28 | 2.61 64 5 
82 | 6.73 | 6.98 59 1 10. 
40 | 7.98 | 9.33 77 
40 | 7.52 | 7.55 70 
42 | 6.73 | 7.21 12 
84 | 7.08 | 7.43 
78 | 7.54 | 6.98 
42 | 7.51 | 7.67 
12 | 4.80 | 5.18 
31 | 9.59 | 9.43 
36 | 8.98 | 9,20 
53 | 3.56 | 3.51 
13 | 7.88 | 8.07 
O4 | 8.16 | 9.59 
01 | 7.03 | 6.83 
54 | 8.08 | 7.87 
74 | 8.32 | 8.31 
88 | 7.26 | 6.94 
09 | 6.38 | 5.97 
57 | 6.79 | 6.76 
36 | 7.59 | 7.73 
97 | 7.56 | 7.41 
73 | 6.15 | 7.08 
26 | 7.86 | 7.42 
91 | 8.47 | 7.43 
39 | 5.83 | 5.71 
03 | 7.30 | 7.61 
56 | 7.51 | 8.01 
50 | 8.62 | 9.45 
14 | 5.83 | 6.45 
24 | 8.58 9. 18 
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Segeberger 


Plymouth County Electric 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Percent of return earned on rate base of 192 electric companies 1961-65—Continued 


Company 1961 | 1962 1964 | 1965 Company 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 
Portland 3 Co. — — 5. 70 Tapes 3 F 8. 89 
Potomac Edison Go 7.81 |-7.95 | 7.87 | 7.21 0 || Tapoco, Ine — 
Potomac Edison Co. of Pennsylvania *__._. = Texas — Service Co. rail 


Potomac Edison Co. of Virginia . — 
Potomac Edison Co. of er Virginis ! 
Potomac Electric Power 


of 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire. 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico. 


FFF 
EPBVAIIIZSSSSSASKSASSSSSRSSLES 


7.65 


Tucson Gas & Electric Co 
Union Electric Co. 


Wisconsi 
Yakdin, In 


NP PPSENSNANS SASS SNNPsanegaay 
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C 
SSS Ses 8 8888888888888 88888 
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‘Texas Power & Light Co- 
Toledo Edison Go 


Western Power & Gas Co., Ine.“ 
Wheeling Electric Co 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co... 
Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 
a popis Service Corp... 


Yankee Atome Electric Co 


— 


C 
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3. 40 


ports depreciation for combined utilities. 


1 Compan; 
pie pel based on aloe on allocation of depreciation to electric plant on the basis of gross average 


total plant. 


2 Prior to 1904, the company reported depreciation for combined utilities. See note 1. 
Long Island "Lighting Co. acquired Patchogue Electric Light Co. through merger 


to its customers in 1965 in accordance with a 
ina Commission order lating a retroactive rate decrease for the 

{the tax effect, has been added to 1965 net operat- 
ucted from previous years incomes. The 


rg 1, 1964. 


North e 
1961 eh 1963. The refund, net of t 


ing revenue and the applicable ions ded: 
returns for 1961, 1962, 1963, and 9 this adjustment. 


made a refund of $905, 


The rate of return earned by each of the 
companies was computed on an average 
year rate base. The following information 
was used in determining the rate base and 
net income for this study. 

Net plant 

(1) Electric plant in service is an average 
of beginning and end of year balances of 
plant accounts. 

(2) Reserve for depreciation is an average 
of beginning and end year balances. 

(3) Construction work in progress and 
plant held for future use are not included in 
net plant. 

(4) Contributions in aid of construction is 
an average of beginning and end of year 
balances. 

(5) Accumulated deferred income taxes 
(liberalized depreciation) is an average of 
beginning and end of year balances. 

(6) Common plant and reserve for de- 
preciation of common plant are averaged and 
@ net common plant determined: (1) If the 
company specified allocation percentages, the 
common plant is allocated to the electric 
plant on this basis; (2) If not, common plant 
is allocated to electric plant in the ratio of 
average electric plant to average total plant 
less average common plant. 

(7) Net plant equals (1)—(2)—(4)— 
(5) + (6). 

Working capital 

(8) Materials and supplies is an average of 
beginning and end of year balances. If the 
company has several utility departments, a 
share of the materials and supplies account 
is allocated to electric business in the ratio 
that average plant plus allocated average 
common plant bears to average total plant. 

(9) Prepayments is an average of begin- 
ning and end of year balances. If the com- 
pany has several utility departments, the 
prepayments account is allocated in the same 
manner as materials and supplies. 

(10) Cash working capital is one-eighth 
of electric operation and mainenance ex- 
penses minus purchased power. 

(11) Pifty percent of Federal income taxes 
charged is used as an offset to working 
capital. 

(12) Working capital equals (8) +(9)-+ 
(10) —(11). 


Rate of return for electric 


Former 
Co. Aug. 215 1964, t 
7 Formerly Northern 


5 1 provision for depreciation reported as other interest expense is deducted 
from net sae Bout revenue, 
South Pani Eoy Co. Company acquired Cumberland Valley Electric 


Arial Power Co. 


® Formerly Potomac Light & Power Co. 


years 
sequired com 


* Formerly Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. into which the former Western 
Power & Gas Co. was merged July 1, 1965. Return reflects full year operation of the 


10 Com 5 to depreciation expense an amount equivalent to the estimated 


š rednetion in Federal income taxes under sec. 167 of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
The amount reported was for combined utilities, 


Rate base 
(13) Rate base equals (7) +-(12). 
Net income 

(14) Net operating revenue, as reported in 
section II of this publication, is used in 
computing the realized rate of return on rate 
base. 

(15) Provision for deferred income taxes 
(liberalized depreciation) is added to net 
operating revenue. In this study, above the 
line “normalized” income tax accounting is 
used for accelerated amortization and in- 
vestment tax credit, while “flow-through” 
income tax accounting is used for liberalized 
depreciation. 

(16) Net income equals (14) + (15). 
of return equals (16)+(13). 


Rate 


STRENGTHENING OUR FEDERAL 
SYSTEM—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MUSKIE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, March 13, the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] spoke on strength- 
ening our federal system to delegates at- 
tending the National Legislative Confer- 
ence of the National League of Cities. 

Mr. Muski is a former Governor, 
chairman of the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Subcommittee of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, and 
also a member of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 
With this background he is eminently 
well qualified to talk with city managers 
and mayors on their relationship with 
State and Federal Governments and the 
kind of thinking that must be generated 
at all levels of government if we are to 
cope with the many problems besetting 
our cities and our States. 

I heartily recommend to Senators that 
they read the remarks by the Senator 
from Maine, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that his speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STRENGTHENING OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM 


(Remarks by Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE to 
the National Legislative Conference, Na- 
tional League of Cities, March 13, 1967) 
Mayor Tollefson, Secretary Weaver, and my 

colleague, Senator Ribicoff, have spoken to 

you this morning on the need and the means 
for revitalizing the cities of America, 

Your invitation—through your executive 
director, Pat Healy—indicated that this 
might be a good point in your proceedings 
for a “friend of the cities” to alert you to 
some of the choices and hazards that lie 
ahead as we seek to strengthen the cities for 
their role in a viable federal system. 

The state of America’s cities is one of the 
most vexing problems facing the country to- 
day. Here, in these rapidly growing urban 
concentrations, we find most of the Nation's 
people, most of our poverty and its associated 

most of the sources of our vast national 

th, and most of the unmet public and 
private needs and demands of a nation ap- 
proaching 200 million people. 

Your organization, along with others, has 
identified the agonies of our cities, and you 
have been instrumental in focusing national 
and Congressional attention on them. But, 
while we are reaching agreement on solutions 
to some of the most glaring problems, we are 
held back by what appear to be basic differ- 
ences in our philosophy of government. This 
has to do with our conception of the nature 
of federalism. It has never been very clearly 
defined, and mankind dearly loves a clear-cut 
definition. 

Nevertheless, the attempt to define our 
unique system of government has occupied 
us from the very beginning. Thomas Jeffer- 
son noted that “some men look at constitu- 
tions ... and deem them. . too sacred to 
be touched But I know, also, that laws 
and institutions must go hand in hand with 
the progress of the human mind. As that 
becomes more developed . . as new discov- 
erles are made, new truths disclosed, and 
manners and opinions change with the 
change in circumstances, institutions must 
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advance also and keep pace with the times.” 
A century later, Woodrow Wilson set forth 
basic reasons for the unending character of 
this national debate, when he wrote: 

“The question of the relation of the States 
to the Federal Government is the cardinal 
question of our constitutional system. At 
every turn of our national development we 
have been brought face to face with it, and 
no definition either of statesmen or judges 
has ever quieted or decided it. It cannot, 
indeed, be settled by any one generation be- 
cause it is a question of growth, and every 
successive stage in our political and eco- 
nomic development gives it a new aspect and 
makes it a new question.” 

Woodrow Wilson was speaking to a nation 
of about 92 million people, of whom only 42 
million lived in urban areas. And Wilson 
was speaking to a nation in which could be 
found only the faintest stirrings of what we 
now call a “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions.” 

In our world, which has been undergoing 
changes more rapid and far-reaching than 
most of us have comprehended—in which 
our population has concentrated in large ur- 
ban areas and radically changed its way of 
life—there is the tendency to cling to com- 
fortable notions about the nature of our fed- 
eral system. It is only recently that we have 
become acutely aware that our internal “bal- 
ance of power” has shifted to these urban 
areas. Here, as I said a moment ago, lies 
the bulk of our social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems today. 

Moreover, in spite of Rousseau's judgment 
that “Man herded like sheep will perish in a 
short time“ and that “Cities are the abyss of 
the human race,” there appears to be no let- 
up in the urge of mankind to go Down- 
town.” 

What does this mean for the traditional 
view of the federal system as a balancing of 
governmental responsibilities between the 
Federal and State governments? I believe it 
means that we must recognize and give more 
than lip-service to urban areas as an active 
partner in the federal system, and by we“ 
I mean both the Federal and State levels of 
government. 

I think there can be little doubt that a 
good many urban leaders find it difficult to 
get a sympathetic hearing for their mount- 
ing problems at the State capitol. 

Professor Alan Campbell, of the Maxwell 
School at Syracuse University, states that 
“an examination of the data of expenditures, 
taxes, and State aid in metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas demonstrates that metro- 
politan areas do spend more, tax more, and 
receive less aid than do non-metropolitan 
areas.” Dr. Campbell finds, for instance, 
that metropolitan expenditures exceed those 
in non-metropolitan areas by 10.3 per cent, 
yet State aid to urban areas is a full third 
less than to non-urban areas. 

Mayor Collins, of Boston, recently stated 
his view of the State’s concern for urban 
areas this way: “I am certain they (the 
States) are not fully committed to the prob- 
lems of our cities. And Mayor Tollef- 
son recently stated that “where the States 
are willing and able to accept a significant 
fiscal role in the execution of crucial urban 

rograms, we are ready to discuss the States’ 
expanded role.” 

At the Federal level there is increasing 
recognition of the plight of our overbur- 
dened urban areas. The consolidation of 
urban functions of the Federal Government 
in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the passage of the Demonstra- 
tion Cities Act, and the concentration of 
about two-thirds of the total of all Federal 
grants-in-aid to urban areas, are concrete 
examples of this recognition and concern. 

But this is not to say that States are not 
still a very vital partner in this system of 
ours, The Constitution recognizes their im- 
portant role, and assigns to them important 
governmental functions directly affecting our 
citizenry. 
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There is a temptation, in trying to im- 
prove the operation of our Federal system, 
to redefine the roles of the three partners in 
the system. I believe it is more important 
and more constructive to concentrate on 
strengthening the system by helping each 
level to realize its full potential. This in- 
volves not so much a strict delineation of 
powers and responsibility, as a truly coop- 
erative effort among all levels of government. 

There has been evidence of a new deter- 
mination on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help both States and local gov- 
ernments to realize their full potential as 
active partners in our federal system. Pres- 
ident Johnson’s State of the Union Message 
bore down on this problem. His memoran- 
dum of last November calling on Federal offi- 
cials to take steps to insure closer coopera- 
tion among Federal, State, and local officials 
in the management of Federal aid programs 
offers encouragement that there may be oth- 
er, more far-reaching moves to coordinate 
these vital programs, I hope we may look 
forward to the active and determined interest 
on the part of the executive branch in this 
area, 

The designation of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations as a 
reference service to develop improved Fed- 
eral relations with State and local govern- 
ments expanded the usefulness of that agen- 
cy. I might say, though, that we are still 
waiting for the Commission to come into 
its own as the very important instrument it 
could be for the improvement of our federal 
system. 

In the 89th Congress, as never before, there 
was strong evidence of widespread concern 
for Federal-State and local cooperation. The 
activities of our Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, the passage of the Dem- 
onstration Cities Act, and the Comprehen- 
sive Health Planning Act, among others, as 
well as the introduction of a number of new 
legislative proposals for strengthening State 
and local governments, all testify to this 
growing appreciation of our serious problem, 

The 90th Congress promises to maintain 
the “intergovernmental momentum” gen- 
erated in the 89th. Our Subcommittee has 
completed its second phase of our hearings 
on Creative Federalism, in which we heard 
from several State Governors and local offi- 
cials. A number of bills—several of which 
I have introduced—are now being considered 
by the Subcommittee. Among these are the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act, the In- 
tergovernmental Personnel Act, and the pro- 
posal to establish a National Intergovern- 
mental Affairs Council, 

You are familiar with all of these bills, I 
am sure, for they were the nucleus of our 
legislative package last year. But changes 
have been made in some of this year’s bills 
which I would briefly note: 

First, the personnel bill includes a new 
title to permit a two-year interchange of 
personnel between the Federal, State, and 
local levels of government; 

Second, the payments to State and local 
governments to strengthen their personnel 
systems have been increased; 

Third, the bill provides for State, local, and 
Federal representation on a commission to 
study and make recommendations on merit 
systems and training programs; and 

Fourth, the Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act includes a new title to permit the 
President to formulate plans for the consoli- 
dation of grant-in-aid programs along func- 
tional lines and to submit these plans to 
the Congress for its approval or disapproval, 
following the procedures in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

In addition to these proposals, the intro- 
duction of numerous bills to provide for rev- 
enue sharing promises to involve the 
Congress in a re-examination of the fiscal 
relationship between all levels of govern- 
ment. 

At this point in the discussion the desira- 
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bility of directing Federal revenues to the 
States and, hopefully, through them to local 
governments is what President Roosevelt 
would call a very “iffy” question: 

If State legislatures were fully responsive 
to the needs of communities, especially the 
urbanized areas and the core cities— 

If State governments had both the willing- 
ness and the capacity to provide an adequate 
level. of services to local governments, in- 
cluding the cities— 

Ij local governments were adequately or- 
ganized and staffed to deal with the problems 
of our increasingly complex urban society 
and 

If all that was needed was money to fund 
the operations of government at the State 
and local levels— 
the answer might be clear. 

But I see no evidence that we have reached 
that point. The problems remain, and so 
generally do the disability of State and local 
government. Money alone, funneled into the 
States, will produce no magic. 

What, then, is the alternative? 

I believe it to be this: Let us continue our 
system of Federal grants-in-aid, expand it 
as necessary to meet needs, and improve it 
as we go. At the same time, let us develop 
more effective ways of combining Federal, 
State, and local resources to meet national, 
State, and community needs. This calls for 
a candid acknowledgment of fault at every 
level of government and an honest effort to 
work together in productive ways. We 
should be aiming for the kind of intergov- 
ernmental cooperation that has come to be 
known as “creative federalism.” 

At the State and local levels, as I have 
mentioned, there are encouraging indica- 
tions of activity that need to be nurtured. 

The creation of offices of State coordina- 
tion is one encouraging sign—admittedly not 
yet widespread enough to induce compla- 
cency. 

Some States and localities are beginning to 
update tax structures and fiscal arrange- 
ments to meet their growing needs. Again, 
we could hope for more activity here. 

There is some evidence that States and 
local governments are beginning to break 
through the straitjacket of political bound- 
aries in dealing with such matters as trans- 
portation, economic development, and air 
and water pollution. 

Finally, there is growing interest at State 
and local levels of government in areawide 
and regional planning. 

I need not tell members of the National 
League of Cities that their developments, en- 
couraging though they may be, fall far short 
of the level of accomplishment necessary for 
solution of the immense problems facing us. 
You would be the first to acknowledge that 
in many areas where we desperately need 
action, we are still at the preliminary discus- 
sion stage. Even where we understand the 
Kinds of actions to be taken, we have not 
found the means of acting together in ways 
that are necessary in our complex society. 

The National League of Cities can take 
pride in its contribution to the effort to im- 
prove government—Federal, State, and local. 
The Nation needs the continued dedication 
of your organization to the great task of 
adapting our federal system to the realities 
of our own times and of the future, insofar 
as we can foresee them. 

For our part, we shall do all we can to 
insure that the Federal government does its 
part to make our system an effective instru- 
ment of service to all our people—and that, 
after all, is our ultimate responsibility as 
public officials. 


ROBERT ROOSA: GREATER DEFICIT 
FORESEEN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
a recent interview, Robert Roosa, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs, forecast an increasing 
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international payments deficit for 1967, 
at least $600 million more than last year’s 
deficit measured on a liquidity basis. 

The two primary factors he expects 
will contribute to this unfavorable pic- 
ture are the increased dollar drain in- 
cident to the Vietnam war and the 
reversed short-term dollar flow resulting 
from lower interest rates in the United 
States. 

The prospect of an increased deficit 
in these sectors of the balance of pay- 
ments makes it imperative that the U.S. 
Government place even greater emphasis 
on improving the payments picture in 
other areas. Mr. Roosa suggests taking 
a fresh look at our troop commitments 
in Europe, a matter that has been on 
the minds of many Members of this body 
for a long time. In addition, Mr. Roosa 
states that efforts should be made to 
mobilize public opinion to keep wage in- 
creases at a moderate level so as not to 
jeopardize our price competitiveness in 
the world market. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article published in the Christian Science 
Monitor based on this interview be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREATER DEFICIT ForESEEN—FrEsH Look 
Urcep To Srem U.S. DOLLAR Loss 

New YorkK.—Robert V. Roosa say the United 
States balance-of-payments deficit can be 
trimmed—if the government takes a fresh 
look at key Areas. 

As things stand, however, the former 
Undersecretary of the Treasury for Mone- 
tary Affairs forecast an increasing interna- 
tional-payments deficit this year. ‘We can't 
hope to have figures as good as they were 
last year.” 

Last year’s deficit on a “liquidity” basis 
came to $1.4 billion, Mr. Roosa said he ex- 
pects it to mount this year to “at least $2 
billion and maybe considerably higher.” 

He offered two reasons for the unhappy 
picture: 

United States financial institutions, which 
faced a tight-money situation last year, 
sucked in dollars held overseas—so-called 
Eurodollars—to lend here. 

Now, with money easier, some of this 
money will flow out again. And there may 
be additional “seepage.” 


DOLLAR DRAIN CITED 


The dollar drain from the war in Vietnam 
will get larger. 

Secretary of Defense, Robert S. McNamara 
recently put the annual rate at $1.25 billion. 
Mr. Roosa says this may be a “good interpre- 
tation of what they have to clock through.” 

The former Treasury aide was responsible 
for many important innovations in interna- 
tional monetary affairs during his years in 
Washington. Now he is a partner with 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co., a private 
banking firm. 

Mr. Roosa said he expects an improvement 
in the trade balance. “The pace of the ac- 
celeration of our imports may be over if we 
keep the economy somewhat in check.” 

But he warned one shouldn't get too opti- 
mistic because of the threat of serious strikes. 
These would prompt additional imports to 
meet strike-caused shortages. 

Mr. Roosa says he has no doubt that vig- 
orous efforts are needed to cut down the 
balance-of-payments deficit—and soon. 

“We are in a crucial year because we have 
just had these deficits for too long. Any re- 
versal... becomes magnified, amplified. 
Its interpretation abroad is that this is evi- 
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dence the United States is floundering, isn’t 
trying, isn’t getting anywhere, That sets off 
some chain reactions.“ 

Mr. Roosa extended his arms in a wide ges- 
ture during the interview with this corre- 
spondent. We still have enough time so 
that we don’t necessarily have to produce 
miraculous results this year.” 

Still, there must be “additional steps” that 
result in a decisive decline in the deficit. 

As a first move, Mr. Roosa urged reinstate- 
ment of the investment credit and acceler- 
ated depreciation. This would encourage 
business investment, hopefully enough to 
keep productivity moving up as fast as or 
faster than wages. 

He made a second recommendation: “We 
need some way of mobilizing public opinion, 
if not government influence, to keep wage 
increases in check.” 


EXAMINATION ASKED 


Otherwise, increased wage costs can push 
up prices and in turn discourage exports. 
He termed moderation in wage demands a 
matter of “national interest and of every- 
body's personal interest.“ 

Another necessity, Mr. Roosa reckoned, is 
to find some way to trim the cost of keep- 
ing United States troops in Europe. 

“After 20 years of holding a Maginot Line 
for Europe with our own troops. . it is 
time that we take a look at this strategy.” 

Mr. Roosa made it clear he is not advo- 
cating that the United States pull out of 
Europe or that the United States rely on 
a treaty with the Soviet Union. 

But a revision of the United States stra- 
tegic position, he said, would save a lot of 
money. It would take time, with no change 
likely this year. 

Mr. Roosa said he looks upon the United 
States agricultural program as another area 
where revisions would help solve the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem—and reduce the 
federal budget. 


PRICE SUPPORT HIT 


“The notion that in this present world, 
where the crying need of the next 20 years 
above all others is for food, that we con- 
tinue to have an agricultural program based 
on price support and income maintenance 
accomplished by the restriction of output, 
is just wrong,” he asserted. 

This “anachronism,” he said, costs several 
billion dollars each year. 

He urged that someone with an “inquir- 
ing, iconoclastic mind,” not committed to 
the present program, spend several months 
examining agricultural policy. 

“You can get more agricultural income, I 
am sure, by producing all you can produce, 
in a world that is so eager for it. This is 
our most productive industry. Why tie our 
hands behind our back when we are fight- 
ing to make exports?” 

Some of these farm products could also 
be shipped to Eastern Europe, he added. 

“I would throw agriculture open to the 
free market and try it for a while,” he 
concluded. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE AMERICAN 
DAIRY FARMER 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the American dairy farmer is 
voicing complaints about the problem he 
has making a living milking cows. It is 
not hard to see what the problem is. 
While production is down, prices paid 
farmers for milk, also are dropping. In 
normal times, in such a market, prices 
would rise. But prices are not increas- 
ing, because unchecked imports of dairy 
products are cutting into U.S. dairy 
farmers’ markets. 

The dairy farmer is not asking for 
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prices above those due him. The Febru- 
ary 15 price of all milk sold wholesale 
was only 85 percent of parity. 

In the March 20, 1967, issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, dairy farmers did 
not hesitate to voice their complaints. 
Here is what the magazine reported: 

Don Quale, a dairy farmer near Madison, 
Wisconsin, tells how feed costs have kept 
climbing and says: 

“You can make a profit only if you have 
good luck Hard luck, such as loss of a cow, 
can throw you.” 

Trouble in the dairy business is reported 
everywhere. Dwight Morris, a dairy farmer 
near Siloam Springs, Arkansas, tells this 
story: 

“My feed costs have gone up 12 per cent in 
the past year. My tax bill goes up $100 to 
$200 every year. I've had to raise my hired 
man's pay by $10 a week. Detergents used to 
clean equipment are up a dollar per 25 
pounds. Price of disinfectant has gone from 
$3.25 to $3.85 a gallon.” 

Mr. Morris farms on a large scale, milk- 
ing an average of 120 cows. He said his 
capital investment is $200,000. 

While costs are rising, prices are dropping, 
reports Mr. Morris. Like most dairy farm- 
ers, he belongs to a co-operative that mark- 
ets members’ milk under a federal milk- 
marketing order. Under the order in effect 
for his co-operative, says Mr. Morris, the 
price he gets for his milk is scheduled to 
drop by around 75 cents per hundredweight 
between January and August of this year. 

Farm leaders say that the White House is 
standing by while a flood of imported dairy 
products drives U.S. milk prices down, If 
it were not for this, they maintain, the price 
of milk would be rising because U.S. output 
has been cut sharply by the exodus of so 
many dairy farmers from the business, 
Nearly 100 Senators and Representatives are 
backing a bill to place import quotas on 
dairy products into the U.S. 

The situation, according to W. D. Knox, 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman at Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin, is this: “U.S. milk produc- 
tion has dropped by around 4 billion pounds 
a year. But imports of dairy products 
tripled from the equivalent of 900 million 
pounds of milk in 1965 to 2.7 billion pounds 
in 1966, and could go as high as 4 billion 
pounds this year. Much of the imported 
material is coming from the Common Mar- 
ket countries of Europe and is made possible 
by heavy subsidy from governments of those 
countries.” 


The Dairy Import Act of 1967, which 
now has 46 Senators, including myself, 
listed as cosponsors, would offer protec- 
tion to the dairy farmer. It limits the 
imports to the average butterfat and 
nonfat milk solids shipped in from 1961 
through 1965, allowing importers to 
share in market gains. The bill protects 
a part of the market for foreign pro- 
ducers, and at the same time protects 
this country’s dairy farmers and con- 
sumers. No major farm product is hav- 
ing to compete with unlimited foreign 
imports, and there is no reason why the 
dairy industry should be under such a 
handicap. 

Unless something is done, the dairy 
industry of this country will continue to 
decline with more farmers selling their 
herds and, in the end, the consumer will 
be faced with short supplies and high 
prices. 

The passage of the Dairy Import Act 
of 1967 will put an end to this unfair 
competition, and will provide our dairy 
farmers with the incentive to continue 
producing milk. 
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SCHOOL DESEGREGATION GUIDE- 
LINES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on March 
10, the U.S. Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
Circuit is scheduled to rehear en banc 
seven cases in which a three-judge panel 
of that court, on December 29, 1966, up- 
held the legality of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’s school 
desegregation guidelines, 

I hope and expect that the full court 
will reaffirm the basic rulings of the 
panel: that the only relief for children 
in the schools involved “is the conversion 
of the still-functioning dual system to a 
unitary, nonracial system—lock, stock, 
and barrel” and that HEW’s guidelines 
are fully “within the scope of the con- 
gressional and executive policies em- 
bodied in the Civil Rights Act of 1964.” 

A comparable decision by the full 
court will, I believe, not only vindicate 
the Department and Commissioner of 
Education, Harold Howe I, but also 
clarify for the Nation our intentions in 
enacting title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

In title VI, we expressly prohibited 
racial discrimination by any school or 
any other recipient of Federal aid and 
gave to the Department and other Gov- 
ernment bodies that administer the law 
the authority to withhold funds where 
school districts engage in discriminatory 
practices. The school guidelines do no 
more than carry out our intent. It isa 
measure of the care and restraint with 
which the Office of Education has pro- 
ceeded that as of now it is withholding 
funds from only 35 of the 1,750 school 
districts in the Southern and border 
States. 

Under these circumstances it strikes 
me as unconscionable that Commissioner 
Howe is still subject to attacks and abuse 
because he is attempting to carry out 
his obligations to enforce a law of Con- 
gress. In a sense, of course, such at- 
tacks are a compliment. They are evi- 
dence that Commissioner Howe’s efforts 
in behalf of ending the dual school sys- 
tem are having some effect. Still, the 
attacks upon him and the guidelines must 
not be allowed to go unchallenged. 
When prominent voices criticize and 
even vilify a public official for doing no 
more than his office requires of him, 
other officials become timorous and good 
men who may be offered appointments to 
governmental posts grow wary of ac- 
cepting them. 

I am glad to say that Commissioner 
Howe has found defenders in the public 
press. Not only.in the north but in the 
south as well. The Louisville, Ky., Cou- 
rier Journal, for instance, has called him, 
correctly— 

One of the most competent, literate and 


imaginative Commissioners of Education ever 
to serve in Washington. 


The Greensboro Daily News suggests 
the hypocrisy that underlies the attacks 
upon Mr. Howe by pointing out how jit- 
tery North Carolina education officials 
become at the suggestion that they share 
the responsibility for enforcing title VI. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a selection of edi- 
torials and articles which describe the 
unwarranted attacks on the guidelines 
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and 3 Commissioner Howe in his 
stand. 

I hope Senators will read them, reflect 
upon them, and give their own support 
to Mr. Howe, realizing that in defending 
him, we defend our own best efforts to 
put an end to racial discrimination in 
this country. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Oct. 5, 1966] 

GUIDELINES 


It should not be overlooked that almost 
all of Education Commissioner Harold Howe's 
critics are men who opposed the creation of 
any school desegregation guidelines to begin 
with. They would be opposed to any efforts 
made by the Office of Education, no matter 
how moderate. It should also not be over- 
looked that the same people who today are 
saying that the Office of Education is exceed- 
ing its authority said in 1964, in debate on 
the bill that gives the Government the power 
to establish guidelines, that the bill gave 
the Government even more authority than it 
has so far chosen to use. 

The attacks on Mr. Howe are political in 
the bad sense of the word. They are cynical. 
For just one instance, the Southern congress- 
men who are now complaining that there 
might be busing of school children have for 
years approved of busing Negro children for 
distances of up to 100 miles a day to keep 
them out of the “neighborhood schools” to 
which they now profess such devotion. 

What most of Mr. Howe's critics oppose is 
really desegregation of schools. That is their 
privilege. But in 1954 and 1955 the Supreme 
Court ruled that schools segregated by law— 
dual school systems—are unconstitutional. 
In 1964 the Congress voted overwhelmingly 
to accelerate the pace of desegregation by 
using that most potent of weapons, Federal 
aid money. Now, in 1966, the Office of Edu- 
cation is following procedures that are, in 
Nicholas Katzenbach's words, moderate, 
perhaps even tardy.” The best evidence that 
the charges being made against the guide- 
lines are merely political is that some 1,700 
Southern school districts have complied with 
them with no difficulty. 


[From the Boston Globe, Oct. 4, 1966] 
THE LAW AND Dr. Howe 


U.S. Education Commissioner Harold Howe 
II, former principal of Newton High School, 
has been subjected to some unpardonable 
invective by congressmen unsympathetic 
with his efforts to speed the process of public 
school desegregation. 

Most shameful of all was the charge by 
Rep. L. Mendel Rivers (D-S.C.) that Dr. 
Howe “talks like a Communist.” This was 
a flagrant abuse of Congressional immunity. 

Fortunately, Dr. Howe can take care of 
himself. He is too good an educator, and 
too big a man, to be permanently harmed 
even by such vicious neo-McCarthyism as 
Rep. Rivers has stooped to. 

But these attacks pose a clear and present 
danger to the law Howe has been endeavor- 
ing to carry out—Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which calls for the withholding 
of Federal funds from school districts (and 
other units of state government) which per- 
sist in the practice of segregation. 

Segregationist congressmen like Rivers, 
aided and abetted by a number of Northern 
congressmen who seek political advantage in 
“white backlash,” are bent on watering . 
this law by selling their fellow co: 
on withholding funds for its een 
tion. 

An examination of their principal charge 
against Howe shows the speciousness of their 
position. He is said to have promulgated 
school desegregation guidelines which (in 
the words of Sen. Robert Byrd, West Virginia 
Democrat) subordinated “the real matters of 
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education to an advocacy, a seemingly reck- 
less advocacy, of racial balance.” 

But as Dr. Howe pointed out in testimony 
before the House Rules Committee, the 
guidelines neither mention nor require racial 
balance. If they did, it would scarcely be 
true—as it is—that some 2000 Southern 
school districts have already qualified for 
Federal funds under the guidelines. Much 
of the school integration achieved in the 
South has involved relatively small numbers 
of Negro children per school, not wholesale 
mixing. 

Dr. Howe's real sin, in the eyes of his con- 
gressional detractors, is not that he is pro- 
moting wholesale mixing, because he is not. 
It is that he is doing much too good a job 
of carrying out Congress’ intent in enacting 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 7, 1966] 
BACKFLICKER 
(By Joseph Kraft) 
Right now it is the biggest thing going in 
3 polities— bigger even than show 


But while it shows itself everywhere and 
keeps recurring, it has no staying power, no 
steadiness at all. Rather than backlash, it 
should be called backflicker. 

For the time being, no doubt, the flicker- 
ing is intense. Covert hostility to the Negro, 
expressed in the form of denouncing crime 
and riots as though someone else favored 
them, used to be the exclusive property of 
the Goldwaterites inside the Republican 
Party. 

Now it has become the official Party line, 
blared even by former President Eisenhower. 

On the Democratic side, anti-Negro senti- 
ment has beat long odds in gubernatorial 
primaries in Maryland and Georgia. Gov- 
ernor Brown is running for re-election in 
California as if he were Mr. D. A. The one 
Democrat to take a strong stand against 
racism, Rep. Charles Weltner of Atlanta, 
who has quit his contest for re-election 
rather than support a segregationist candi- 
date for Governor, is about as popular with 
his colleagues as Stokely Carmichael. 

Inevitably the sentiment that has swept 
the two parties has dominated the tail-end 
of the congressional session. Anti-Negro 
feeling is the main reason why the civil 
rights bill was beaten in the Senate in the 
vote on cloture; why appropriations for the 
poverty program have been cut back; why 
the Demonstration Cities bill is in trouble 
in the House; why there has been a reaction 
against desegregation of Federal hospitals; 
and why there has been savage bullying of 
the Commissioner of Education, Harold Howe 
II, for what he has said (not done, but said) 
about school segregation. 

Still the mood of the present is not going 
to last. Ugly as it may be, it tends by its 
very nature to be fitful, indeed to show it- 
self strongly in primaries, and to fade for 
general elections. And not by any accident, 
but for good and identifiable reasons. 

The reason is that hostility to the Negro 
works to compound, not to solve any of the 
undoubted problems in the country. Con- 
sider, for example, the case of education. A 
superb report on Equality of Education just 
now issued by the Office of Education chal- 
lenges many of the usual assumptions about 
the school system in the Nation. 

In particular, it suggests that the key 
element in student performance is not the 
school as much as the home, or general cul- 
tural background. With respect to what the 
school can do, the finding is that Negro per- 
formance is not much improved by better 
libraries, or laboratories, or even better 
teachers. The main requirement is asso- 
ciation with whites. The report says: “If 
a minority pupil from a home without much 
educational strength is put with schoolmates 
with strong educational background, his 
achievement is likely to increase.” 

Thus as long as education remains segre- 
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gated, Negro performance in the schools is 
likely to stay low, That means dropouts, 
unemployment, crime and riots. Thus the 
more segregation is practiced, the worse the 
basic problem becomes. 

Similarly with the problem of the cities. 
Cars, trucks and planes have made it in- 
creasingly easy for companies and people to 
locate where they please instead of where 
raw materials and labor are available. 

As a result, towns under 50,000 in the in- 
dustrial heartlands are decaying. Larger 
cities of over 500,000 along the coasts are 
sprawling into huge, overcrowded metropoli- 
tan spreads burdened by intense competition 
for residential space among different ethnic 
groups embittered by congested streets, 
schools and hospitals, and bad water and 
air, 
The way to solve that problem is not by 
fencing in Negroes. It is to develop a new 
approach to the construction, lay-out and 
rebuilding of cities so that urban dwelling 
can be made more satisfying for more peo- 
ple—the exact p: of the Demonstra- 
tion Cities bill. But the more action is 
delayed, the more the problem will become 
acute, and the most pressure for the Demon- 
stration Cities bill or some variant will grow. 

In sum, racial ugliness has an intrinsically 
seasonal character. Insofar as public energy 
is directed against the Negro, the serious 
problems of the Nation only deepen. 

The deepening problems serve to recall the 
Nation’s attention from the diversion of 
race feeling to the underlying issues. And 
the interesting question now is whether race 
tensions will subside fast enough to permit 
new approaches to national problems while 
there is still room to maneuver. 

[From the Atlanta Constitution, Sept. 22, 
1966] 
SACRIFICE OF CHILDREN 
(By Ralph McGill) 

A cold-blooded, calculating willingness to 
sacrifice children and their future for a 
long time has been the ingredient of the 
more egregious distortions of facts by politi- 
cal persons on the make for votes. 

An illustration is the educational guide- 

lines. 
They are being attacked by most exagger- 
ated falsehoods. Some are so preposterous as 
to make one wonder if those delivering them 
have any shred of political principle or con- 
cern for the educational future in their 
states. 

It now is well understood that public 
money may not be spent to maintain or 
permit segregated public facilities. The 
guidelines do nothing more than say that 
to be eligible for federal aid a school system 
must obey the laws made by the Congress 
of the United States and the decisions of 
courts declaring these laws constitutional. 


NO FEDERAL CUT-OFF 


The federal government does not “cut off” 
funds from a school district or state. Cer- 
tainly none would insist that a government 
agency continue funds to school districts 
that willfully violate the law. To do so 
would subject agency officials to arrest and 
conviction. If there is any “cutting off” of 
funds it is done by the law-defying local 
boards. 

There is no national outcry against the 
guidelines, Political and demogogic agita- 
tion is largely confined to six deep South 
states. Those persons urging defiance of the 
guidelines, the sole purpose of which is to 
give the best education possible to all the 
children, confess thereby that they are will- 
ing to sacrifice the children to inferior edu- 
cation—to discriminate against the children 
of their own district or state by perpetuating 
the present system of inferior opportunity. 
They are willing to do this to children be- 
cause they think it may win them votes 
from those who do not understand the sim- 
ple fact of the guidelines or who are so prej- 
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udiced as to be willing for their children to 
have less educational opportunity. 

Today, after nearly a century of trying to 
support two inferior school systems with tax- 
able income that will not pay for one good 
one, the facts of our educational life are be- 
fore us. 

BELOW AVERAGE 


Our public school system has advanced. 
But in all aspects it is below the national 
average in payment to teachers, in money 
spent per pupil. There is a national short- 
age of teachers. It is worse in the deep 
South states. Georgia’s payments to teach- 
ers are lower than those of Alabama and 
Florida. South Carolina, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and South Dakota pay teachers less 
than the other 46 states. In higher educa- 
tion only one Southern institution, Duke, 
meets even the minimum salary for faculty 
as set by the American Association of Uni- 
versity and College Professors. Our grad- 
uate schools are not listed among the 
nation’s best. Our state institutions an- 
nually drop out a high percentage of fresh- 
men poorly prepared in the state high 
schools. We are on the way, but meanwhile, 
political leadership seeks to halt advance- 
ment and destroy what has been achieved. 

We may ask, weighing the falsehoods and 
those who preach them, if that is what we 
want for our children. They increasingly 
face an educationally dominated competitive 
life. Are the diehard racists so cruelly 
prejudiced they will sacrifice their own chil- 
dren just to be sure a Negro child isn’t in 
the school? 

They can’t win. Their proposals clearly 
are unconstitutional. All they can do is 
create chaos and further reduce the quality 
of education. 

Yet, in six Southern states there are men 
who seemingly will do anything, however de- 
structive to the present and future of edu- 
cation, if they think they can arouse fear and 
prejudice and thereby attract votes. History 
will write its judgment of such men as it has 
written it of their counterparts in the past. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution, Oct. 6, 1966] 
A GUIDE TO THE GUIDELINES 
(By Eugene Patterson) 

The poor, forgotten school superintendents 
of Georgia and their local boards of educa- 
tion are paying the price for the guidelines 
game the politicians are playing. The school 
people are trying to honor the law, educate 
children, and if possible, survive. Heedless 
Office-seekers are trying to win votes regard- 
less of the damage they may do. 

Riding the backlash, Southern politicians 
have staged a regular tournament in Wash- 
ington, setting up Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe for everybody to take a run at. 
Mr. Howe has shown an uncommon ability 
to avoid being unhorsed and to keep the 
record straight in the face of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

It is the local-level school people in Geor- 
gia who are unable to speak for themselves. 
No prudent ones would dare to. 

Not simply in Washington, but on the 
campaign trail in Georgia, the state's politi- 
cal poohbahs are exhorting the hosts to rise 
up against desegregation guidelines which 
local school people have been trying to tell 
them they must live with. 

A county school superintendent who has 
persuaded his community to comply with a 
minimum of desegregation, as it was spelled 
out to him, must feel pretty defenseless to 
find both candidates for governor now stir- 
ring up passions in breasts he tried to pacify. 

It is small service to the educational good 
of the state for the politicians to do this. 
And while it is unrealistic to expect them to 
lay off of an emotional issue when emotional 
issues decide elections, the people may as 
well see plainly what a bind their school of- 
ficials are being caught in. 

The law forbids them to segregate schools 
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on account of race. It directs the Office of 
Education to cut off federal funds if they 
do. The law was handed to Howe to enforce. 

He would have hoped school people would 
comply without being forced. But in most 
places they couldn’t move, unless they were 
forced to move, because political opinion 
wouldn’t let them move. 

When Howe pressed them to move into 
compliance with the law, they demanded to 
know how much was enough. 

So he laid down guidelines suggesting how 
much would be accepted as enough—and 
they accused him of trying to dictate illegal 
quotas, 

He wasn't trying to go beyond the law and 
dictate quotas, he patiently explained, He 
was simply trying, with his guidelines, to give 
local school people some rough guide as to 
how much desegregation would be accepted 
on its face as enough. 

No school had to come up to that quota, 
or stop at it. 

It was simply a measurement he would 
use in checking off schools automatically as 
being in compliance. 

Schools falling short of the guideline fig- 
ures might be investigated, then judged in 
compliance. (The fact of the matter is, any 
school that has made almost any kind of 
good faith start toward compliance is being 
certified by Howe.) 

Hobbled by plenty of federal bureaucratic 
incompetence, he is trying to find reason- 
able ways to guide local school people to- 
ward compliance with a law Congress passed, 
and the layer of politicians between them 
isn't being much help. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 29, 1966] 
REACTION 


An ominous and dangerous reaction has 
gripped the country. Its immediate pretext, 
of course, is the riotous disorder that has 
afflicted so many American cities in recent 
weeks. But it is, nevertheless, a reaction not 
alone against rioting but against race as well. 
It is, in truth, a reaction against extending 
to Negroes the civil rights that belong to all 
American citizens. And the apt and in- 
escapable term that must be applied to all 
who participate in such a reaction is re- 
actionary. 

The signs of it are everywhere. They were 
evident in the defeat of the Civil Rights bill. 
They are readily discernible in the apathy 
about home rule for the District of Columbia. 
The primary triumphs of George P. Ma- 
honey in Maryland and of Lester Maddox in 
Georgia are glaring examples of the reaction. 
But the most dismaying indication of all is 
the turnabout in the Senate over the Admin- 
istration’s desegregation guidelines“ - and 
particularly Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield’s defense of that turnabout. 

The Senate on Tuesday approved over- 
whelmingly a rider on an appropriation bill 
which would authorize white Medicare pa- 
tients to occupy hospital quarters separate 
from Negroes, if doctors say it will contribute 
to their health. No one can seriously doubt 
that this means the continuance of segre- 
gated hospitals at least in the deep South. 
And it endorsed an Appropriations Commit- 
tee report denouncing the HEW guideline for 
school desegregation. Senator Mansfield on 
Wednesday endorsed this action at least as 
to hospitals. “I think they have gone too 
fast,” he said. 

Too fast? In the decade that passed be- 
tween the Supreme Court decision that 
school segregation violated the Constitution 
and the congressional enactment of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, fewer than two per cent of 
the Negro children in the 11 states of the 
deep South were admitted to schools attend- 
ed by white children. A year after adoption 
of the Civil Rights Act, six per cent of the 
Negro children in those states were in classes 
with white children. There are 1800 school 
districts in the South with over a million 
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school children which still, today, maintain 
dual school systems. It is monstrous for the 
Government of the United States to continue 
financing this outright defiance of the Con- 
stitution. 

Congress and the President and the coun- 
ty came to a recognition in 1964 that the 
deep South was going to obey the Constitu- 
tion only if the Federal Government required 
it todoso. That is why Congress passed the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, implementing it with 
Title VI which forbade the distribution of 
Federal funds to segregated hospitals and 
schools. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare has not been too fast in 
applying the plain terms of Title VI. Con- 
gress meant them to be effective. If anything 
HEW has been too cautious and too slow. 
Segregation is still the rule rather than the 
exception in the South. 

Senator Mansfield should know that the 
stand he takes on enforcement of civil rights 
is widely assumed to be the Administration’s 
stand. President Johnson and Secretary 
Gardner should lose no time in disowning the 
decision and in dissociating themselves from 
the reaction. 

The Civil Rights Acts were not passed by 
Congress as largesse to Negroes. They were 
passed as indispensable to the health and 
welfare and sense of justice of the whole 
American people. To retract them now for 
the purpose of punishing a few Negro leaders 
who mouth slogans about “black power” is 
to injure the whole Negro race insensately 
and, indeed, to injure the whole American 
people. It is, in point of fact, to let national 
policy be determined by a reaction to Stokely 
Carmichael. And this is reaction in its most 
foolish and flagrant form. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 9, 1966] 
Howe RETORTS To His CRITICS 


The pent-up fury over Federal enforce- 
ment of school desegregation, as mandated 
by the Civil Rights Act of 1964, appeared to 
have found its target in United States Com- 
missioner of Education Harold Howe 2d. On 
the House floor, a week ago, the Yale- and 
Columbia-educated official was labeled “an 
idiot” and “ignorant” by an angry Southern 
Congressman. Although the discourtesies in 
the Rules Committee, which questioned Mr. 
Howe for two days, were less flagrant, the 
atmosphere was hardly congenial. 

Through it all the tall, tweedy, commis- 
sioner puffed at his pipe and answered ques- 
tions without impatience. Suddenly, last 
Tuesday he stopped his questioners in their 
tracks by telling them that he planned to 
have his legal staff explore the possibility of 
letting the states themselves assume respon- 
sibility for enforcement of the guidelines. 
The proposal was embarrassing to the South- 
erners whose accusations had clearly been 
designed to turn the commissioner into the 
personification of the Federal policeman. 

Although this was not spelled out and is 
not likely to be admitted by Southern pol- 
iticians, the proposal means that the policing 
would be handed to the State Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction. 

In contrast to most of the rest of the 
country, Southern chief state school officers 
are elected officials. With the prospect of 
going back to the voters, they are not likely 
to relish taking over enforcement of the de- 
segregation law and drawing the ire now 
reserved for Federal field agents. 

By the end of the week, the anti-desegrega- 
tion forces had changed their tactics. As 
the House prepared to vote $5.8-billion for 
the elementary and secondary school aid 
over a two-year period (compared with the 
Senate’s authorization of $6.4-billion) it 
struck from the bill a provision that would 
have given special bonuses to school systems 
intent on correcting racial imbalance. 

Going beyond this step, the House added 
an amendment prohibiting the commissioner 
from demanding the assigning or busing of 
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pupils or teachers in order to overcome racial 
imbalance, 

Finally, in order to reduce the commis- 
sioner’s powers, the House added a new re- 
quirement of special hearings before the Fed- 
eral Government. This may stop Federal 
funds from going to school systems which 
are violating the desegregation guidelines. 

F.M.H. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 30, 1966] 
SEGREGATIONIST COUNTERATTACK 


Emboldened by the defeat of the civil 
rights bill and by rising hopes of a white 
backlash, Southern segregationists are ap- 
parently abandoning their posture of passive 
resistance in favor of an open counterattack. 
Their fire is at the moment aimed prin- 
cipally at those officials in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare who are 
charged with the enforcement of the desegre- 
gation guidelines in the administration of 
Federal funds to schools and hospitals. The 
prime target now is Harold Howe 2d, the able 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
who has been referred to as Commissar of 
Integration on the floor of Congress and 
whose public statements have been distorted 
and misquoted in the Congressional Record 
in an undercover campaign of psychological 
warfare. 

The Southern complaint is that H.E.W. 
is moving too fast“ in pressing for desegre- 
gation of schools and hospitals. Yet, it is 
clear that the Department is doing no more 
than its duty as prescribed by Congress it- 
self through the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Indeed, statistics indicate that, far from 
moving too fast, the department may be 
erring in the other direction. The fact that 
Federal funds have been withheld from only 
89 of a total of 7,000 hospitals and from 
74 of a total of 1,800 school districts in the 
formerly segregated areas is testimony of 
substantial, perhaps excessive, Federal leni- 
ency rather than of general Southern com- 
pliance with the integration order. 

It is evident that Mr. Howe’s Southern de- 
tractors are not asking for moderation, but 
for inaction. To slow down the present pace 
of desegregation would bring all progress to 
a full stop. This fortunately is not, as Sen- 
ator Mansfield has said, “the mood of Con- 
gress” but of a powerful minority in and 
out of Congress. Surrender to that minority 
would be a national tragedy, 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 1, 1966] 
TURNING BACK THE CLOCK 


Education Commissioner Harold Howe II 
has been selected by the congessional delega- 
tion from the Confederacy as the special 
victim of the lynching bee they have 
launched on the civil rights program. Yes- 
terday he was hailed before it for a hazing 
by the House Rules Committee—a body 
which has about as much jurisdiction in this 
area as the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. He gave a good account of 
himself—as he has done from the beginning 
of his stewardship in the Office of Education. 

It is not really Mr. Howe that the Con- 
federates want to get; he is simply a scape- 
goat. Their true target is Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the portion of the 
Act requiring the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, or any other Federal 
agency, to withhold Federal funds from any 
school system continuing to operate on a 
basis of racial segregation, The Commis- 
sioner issued a set of “guidelines” for local 
school districts designed to help them come 
into conformity with Federal standards. 
These guidelines were no more than a 


cautious, conscientious effort to carry out the 
clear intent of Congress. 

Commissioner Howe has been subjected to 
the ugliest sort of vituperation in the House 
and in the Senate. Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, 
with a ferocity and vulgarity extraordinary 
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even for him, called the Commissioner an 
“idiot” and said that he “talks like a Com- 
munist.” Senator Robert Byrd voiced a 
baseless complaint that Mr. Howe’s guide- 
lines subordinated “the real matters of edu- 
cation to an advocacy, a seemingly reckless 
advocacy, of racial balance.” The Commis- 
sioner answered this charge forthrightly in 
his testimony before the House Rules 
Committee: 

“The guidelines do not mention and do not 
require ‘racial balance’ or the correction of 
racial ‘imbalance.’ Nor have we in the ad- 
ministration of our obligations under Title 
VI sought to establish ‘racial balance.’ 
They deal only with desegregation plans de- 
signed to eliminate the dual school systems 
for whites and Negroes, systems being oper- 
ated in violation of the 1954 Supreme Court 
ruling.” 

The men attacking Commissioner Howe 
are men who attacked the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 in general and Title VI in particular. 
They now see an opportunity in the reac- 
tion to urban riots and to the cries of “black 
power” to bring about a repeal of Title VI by 
denying funds for its implementation. They 
want to turn the clock back—just as it was 
turned back in the post-Civil War period 
after the enactment of the civil rights laws 
of the 1870s. The consequences of that 
reaction were disastrous. They took the 
form of Jim Crow laws and the development 
of the Ku Klux Klan in the South and the 
later creation of Negro ghettoes in the North. 
The country is paying the price of that folly 
today. 

The attack on Harold Howe and on Title 
VI needs to be stopped in its tracks now. 
It is an attack on progress and justice, an 
attack on the first effective measures to end 
racial discrimination in the United States. 
President Johnson ought to come resolutely 
to the defense of a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion who has simply endeavored to carry into 
effect a congressional mandate and an Ad- 
ministration policy. 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
Oct. 4, 1966] 


SEGREGATION SMEAR 


It takes very little courage and/or sense 
of decency to hide behind congressional im- 
munity on the floor of the House and attack 
a federal employe as a “misfit,” an idiot“ 
and “ignorant” and to assert that “this man 
talks like a Communist.” That is what Rep- 
resentative L. Mendel Rivers of South Caro- 
lina did with reference to Commissioner of 
Education Harold Howe II. 

Representatve Rivers seems to be serving 
as hatchet man for Southerners and some 
Northern Republicans opposed to the way 
in which the Office of Education, under 
terms of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, withholds 
some federal aid to prod reluctant school 
districts to desegregation. His unwarranted 
personal attack was aimed at a man who is 
a Yale graduate, former school superintend- 
ent at Scarsdale, N.Y., and director of a 
private research organization in North 
Carolina. 

The attack on Mr. Howe at least did not 
go unanswered. Representative William 
Fitts Ryan of New York, visibly angered, 
said, “I had thought the days of McCarthy- 
ism were gone.” So had the nation. 

The technique of vitriol and smear only 
distorts the issue involved. Is the Office of 
Education exceeding Congressional intent in 
enforcing school desegregation? Mr. Howe’s 
answer is that the official guidelines provide 
only for a start, do not require instantaneous 
desegregation of every school and do not 

“racial balance,“ as his critics 
charge. 


Senate Majority Leader Mansfield was 
more emphatic. Explaining that he was mis- 
understood in reports that he thought the 
Government was going too far too fast, he 
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said, “If anything it (desegregation) is too 
slow.” Senator Mansfield observed that 
scarcely 10 percent of formerly segregated 
schools were being integrated even on a 
token basis. No doubt the Office of Educa- 
tion guidelines can stand open debate, but 
if the Office were satisfied with the present 
pace, it would not be doing its job. 


From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, Oct. 
966] 


5, 
AN ATTACK ON PROGRESS 


The same voices raised in Congress against 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the limited 
gains it made toward equality of education, 
are being raised again, this time t Har- 
old Howe I, the United States commissioner 
of education. 

Called before the House Rules Committee 
to defend segregation eliminating rules he 
had issued and which must be complied with 
by school districts to get federal funds, Howe 
was subjected to a torrent of abuse. The 
worst came from Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, 
South Carolina Democrat, who called the fed- 
eral commissioner an idiot, an ignorant mis- 
fit who talks like a Communist.” 

With the calm reason that has been typical 
of his compliance with the terms of title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964—requiring 
federal agencies to withhold federal funds 
from any school system continuing to operate 
on a basis of racial discrimination—Howe 
had a forthright answer for Rivers. 

“The guidelines issued by the Office of Ed- 
ucation,” explained Howe, “have dealt only 
with desegregation plans designed to elimi- 
nate dual school systems for whites and 
Negroes, systems being operated in violation 
of title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
in violation of the 1954 Supreme Court rul- 
ing. The guidelines issued to public school 
systems were no more than a cautious, con- 
scientious effort to carry out the clear intent 
of Congress.” 

It jut isn’t true, Howe replied to his critics 
who charged that Howe’s department was 
preparing legislation to carry out a reported 
multi-billion-dollar busing scheme to force 
racial equalization in schools across the 


country. 

In some circumstances school busing may 
be worth trying, said the undaunted Howe, 
“and I’m glad some school systems have. But 
this is something we need to know a lot more 
about ... This is a matter of local feeling.” 

There can be no quarrel with Howe’s goals 
for schools: “To make all schools better— 
especially those in central-city areas 
“whether they're all white or all black or 
mixed” and to seek, “with local initiation, 
some solution to the problem of segregation.” 

The common sense demonstrated by Howe 
was not enough to bank the fires set by those 
who deliberately misrepresent his goals. 

Congressmen on both sides the political 
aisle have come to Howe's defense. It will 
take resolute determination on their part to 
resist the hard-riding forces of reaction that 
would deny Americans equality in education 
and opportunity. 


[From the Baltimore Afro-American, 
Oct. 18, 1966] 
THEY Want Trrte VI REPEALED 

Convinced that their hand has been 
strengthened by the Senate’s rejection of the 
1966 civil rights bill, the Dixiecrats have 
opened up a no-holds barred campaign on 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

They would be completely helpless in their 
effort to turn the civil rights clock back if it 
were not for willing assistance they are get- 
ting from Goldwater Republicans and back- 
lash-intimidated Democrats. 

Their initial attack is on Title VI, the oft- 
maligned brainchild of Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell. That title prohibits the expenditure 
of federal funds to any agency, program or 
institution which practices racial discrimina- 
tion. 
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They pretend that the very able United 
States Commissioner of Education Harold 
Howe II is their target. 

Their contention is that Mr. Howe in his 
zeal to enforce the statute, is going faster 
and further than Congress intended when 
the law was adopted two years ago. 

A shrill chorus of invective has been loosed 
against Mr. Howe and the reasonable guide- 
lines he established for school Officials to 
comply with the law. 

The outcry is as phony as the oft-par- 
rotted accusation that he is going beyond 
Congress’ intent in trying to make the law 
work. 

Just how phony is shown by the fact that 
the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals has 
already decreed that Mr. Howe's guidelines 
would be, not the maximum, but the barest 
minimum acceptable for school districts to 
be in court compliance with the act. 

Since the Fifth Circuit covers Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana, it is clear 
that getting Mr. Howe’s scalp will provide no 
escape in these states from the persuasion of 
the guidelines. 

It is reasonably certain that the Fourth 
Circuit, soon to receive a similar challenge 
from South Carolina, will be guided by the 
fifth Circuit’s precedent in upholding the 
guidelines. 

A decision by the Fourth Circuit would 
supply the same judicial base for Mr. Howe’s 
guidelines in Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina that now stands in the Deep South 
states. 

What the Southerners want, of course, is 
not so much revision of Mr. Howe's guide- 
lines, but repeal of the law itself. They 
want it repealed, not because it is working 
hardships in their school districts, but be- 
cause it is working too well. 

By the fury they unleashed in 
few people realize that of 1,800 formerly 
Segregated school districts, Mr. Howe had 
withheld Federal funds from only 74 which 
stubbornly had refused to obey the law. 

Twelve years after the Supreme Court 
school decision, the vast Americans know 
and accept the fact that segregated schools 
are illegal. 

Yet the House with northern help the 
other week adopted 220 to 116 a Dixiecrat 
amendment to the school aid bill barring 
Mr. Howe from immediately “deferring” aid 
funds. 

Instead he would have to make a formal 
charge and then conduct a 110-day hearing 
to “prove” that the offending school district 
is still segregated. The district would still 
receive the Federal grants while continuing 
to thumb its nose at Uncle Sam. 

Even bolder attempts to reverse the course 
of history can be expected. They must be 
summarily rejected. The noisy segregation- 
ists actually represent but a tiny minority. 
They do not merit serious attention. 

To bow at this late date to their strident 
demands would not only be tragic; it would 
be to flirt dangerously with national disaster. 


[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
Oct. 8, 1966] 
No OnE CALLS 

The jittery and, to say the least, guarded 
reaction of North Carolina public educa- 
tion officials to Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe’s abrupt proposal to turn 
guideline-making over to the states illus- 
trates an old and distressing fact of fed- 
eral-state relations. 

The truth is that it is easy to decry the 
inequities of federal control and paternal- 
ism. But when it comes to the point of 
accepting some decentralization of responsi- 
bility, state officials are usually found gun- 
shy. Thus Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Charles F. Carroll, though a vocal 
critic of the federal guidelines, falls to say 
whether he would like to replace Mr. Howe 
on the hotseat. And evidently the state 
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attorney general's office finds no shortage of 
legal reasons why the responsibility for end- 
ing school discrimination could not be as- 
sumed by the state board of education. 

If these state officials suspect, at bottom, 
that the task of implementing the civil rights 
acts as they affect schools is not an easy task 
they are quite right. That is, however, no 
valid reason for failing to respond to Mr. 
Howe's proposal—offhand or not. But it is 
a revealing commentary on the process by 
which so much initiative in local and state 
government flows, by default, to Washington. 

Maybe Mr. Howe was only bluffing. But 
if so, he has bluffed his critics right out of 
the game. 


[From the Louisville Courier Journal, 
Oct. 3, 1966] 


Mr. HOWE DESERVES STRONG SUPPORT 


Harold Howe II is one of the most com- 
petent, literate and imaginative Commis- 
sioners of Education ever to serve in Wash- 
ington. Yet he was attacked the other day 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 
as a “man who talks like a Communist” and 
was called an “idiot, a misfit and ignorant.” 

The attack came from Representative L. 
Mendel Rivers of South Carolina. Commis- 
sioner Howe was the target of this scurrilous 
attack because he has the job of carrying out 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act and up the 
racial desegregation of schools, which every- 
one knows is proceeding at a snail’s pace. Mr. 
Rivers, of course, and most of his Southern 
colleagues, don’t want it to proceed at all. 
Their tactic now is to charge that the guide- 
lines announced by Commissioner Howe go 
“beyond the intent” of the law. Their evi- 
dence to support this frequently-heard 
charge is unimpressive, 

Commissioner Howe’s able predecessor, 
Francis Keppel, also was the object of bitter 
attacks of this sort. It has become an oc- 
cupational hazard of a job that for so many 
years was relatively uncontroversial. This is 
all the more reason for President Johnson 
and responsible members of Congress to 
stand firmly behind Commissioner Howe and 
make their support clear in no uncertain 
terms. 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Oct. 10, 1966] 


HAROLD HOWE CHALLENGES His TORMENTERS 


Harold Howe II, the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, last week made a suggestion, in 
an almost off-hand fashion, that must have 
caught his Dixie antagonists fiat-footed. 
The latter have been calling Mr. Howe all 
sorts of bad names for trying to speed up 
public-school desegregation in the Deep 
South. 

Testifying before the House Rules Commit- 
tee, Commissioner Howe said it might be a 
good idea to farm out to the states the en- 
forcement of school desegregation under the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. He is vague about how 
this would work in practice, and he must 
know that it wouldn't work at all in states 
like Alabama and Mississippi. But his sur- 
prising proposal has the value of putting the 
issue in proper perspective. 

Mr. Howe's Southern tormentors have been 
screaming about federal dictation and fed- 
eral interference and meddling. This rhet- 
oric, however, is a cover for the real trouble: 
The Deep South is against school desegrega- 
tion, period, no matter who is enforcing it. 


“DO IT YOURSELF .. .” 


Knowing that his office and the federal 
government are just convenient whipping 
boys for the segregationists, Commissioner 
Howe is turning their argument against 
them. He is saying, in effect: “All right, 
since you don’t want the federal govern- 
ment to do the job, do it yourselves. Prove 
your good faith.” 

The law, of course, would still have to be 
enforced. If the states were given a specified 
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period to show their good faith and showed 
bad faith instead, the federal government 
could move back in. It is doubtful that this 
experiment will ever be tried in the Deep 
South, but since Mr. Howe has suggested it 
the segregationists will at least have to come 
up with some different rationalizations for 
their position. 


From the Newark (N.J.) News, Oct. 4, 1966] 
Nor So SUBSTANTIAL 


When the U.S. Office of Education in- 
stituted its guidelines for achieving a sub- 
stantial start” toward desegregation of pub- 
lic schools, in April 1965, only about 2 per 
cent of Negro pupils in the 11 states of the 
Deep South attended schools with white chil- 
dren. Last spring about 6 per cent of the 
Negro youngsters were in integrated classes, 
and the estimate for this fall is not quite 10 
per cent. 

In a comparative sense, then, there has 
been a “substantial start.” But the facts 
are that there is still very little integration 
in the South, much of this has been imposed 
by courts rather than the Office of Educa- 
tion, and only 37 of 2,000 affected school 
‘districts have suffered the ultimate penalty 
for ignoring the guidelines: Loss of all fed- 
eral aid. This seems hardly to justify cries 
of Southern congressmen that the Office of 
Education is cracking down too hard. 

It can be suspected that the investigation 
now contemplated in the House stems pri- 
marily from an urge to obstruct unbiased 
dispensation of federal funds, as required by 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. For the elemen- 
tary and secondary education aid law of 1965 
already provides orderly recourse against ille- 
gal or otherwise improper enforcement of this 
requirement. The education commissioner 
cannot deny any funds until the state in- 
volved has had reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. And his action can be 
appealed to a U.S. Circuit Court. 

But these are quiet processes, likely to 
make few headlines or opportunities to at- 
tempt intimidation. The simplest proce- 
dure of all, however, is to get ahead with 
obeying a Supreme Court order that has 
been on the books for more than a dozen 
years. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1966] 
CONGRESS Sures aT RIGHTS COMMITMENT 
(By J. W. Anderson) 

Harold Howe, to his historic misfortune, 
personifies a law about which Congress is 

having sharp misgivings. 

Howe is the United States Commissioner 
of Education. The Law is Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits 
racial tion in Federally-aided fa- 
eilities—schools, for example. 

The current anti-Howe campaign is being 
led by the men in Congress who believe that 
the principle of school desegregation is toler- 
able only as long as it remains unenforced. 
And the whole machinery of enforcement is 
their target. 

There is nothing personal, of course, in the 
vehement attacks on Howe. Any one else 
who was Commissioner of Education would 
serve the purpose as well. The purpose is to 
repeal Title VI, for every practical political 
effect, by driving the Commissioner from 
office. 


If the Administration lets Howe leave now, 
Title VI can be considered a dead letter. If 
men like Sen. Robert C. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia or Rep. Mendel Rivers of South Caro- 
lina, both Democrats, run Howe out of town 
for the high crime of enforcing the civil 
rights law, what would be the Administra- 
tion’s instructions to Howe's replacement? 

A period of great danger is now in prospect 
for the civil rights movement, and for the 
conscience of the country. 

Negroes are pressing harder than ever, with 
the energy of desperation, for the enforce~ 
ment of commitments already written into 
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law, like Title VI. But simultaneously, Con- 
gress is beginning to move back from those 
commitments. 


A SINGLE WEAPON 


The civil rights organizations have only 
one weapon that really works: demonstra- 
tions and marches. But these very demon- 
strations, as they move through the North- 
ern cities, are fanning up the pressures on 
Congress to hedge its brave words of last 
year and the year before. 

As for the South, a few statistics explain 
why Title VI has touched off a reaction un- 
precedented in a decade of civil rights 
legislation. 

School segregation has been illegal in the 
United States since 1954, But the tradi- 
tional American way of forcing compliance 
to a court decision, by further suits, proves 
extremely inefficient in Southern schools. 
Litigation is expensive and slow; it succeeds 
in placing individual Negro children in pre- 
viously all-white schools here and there, but 
inertia and the fear of harassment deters 
most Negro parents. 

In early 1964, ten years after the Supreme 
Court’s decision, barely 1 per cent of the 13 
Southern states’ three million Negro school 
children were in schools with white children 
(and most of those were in one state, 
Texas.) 

That summer the most sweeping civil 
rights law of all was enacted, with its Title 
VI. The number of Negro children in 
schools with white children by last spring 
shot up to more than 180,000, or about six 
per cent. This fall, according to early esti- 
mates, the number has nearly doubled again. 

Title VI, and the threat of losing Federal 
aid, has accomplished a feat that 10 years of 
constant litigation could not. It has moved 
school desegregation in the South beyond the 
token stage. There has been proportion- 
ately heavy pressure on Southern Congress- 
men to do something about Title VI. 


REPAIRING THE ALLIANCE 


The southerners have been working as- 
siduously to repair their old alliance with the 
Republican conservatives. This alliance fell 
into disrepair in 1957, when Lyndon B. John- 
son guided the first of the modern civil 
rights acts through the Senate to a final 
test in which literally every Republican vote 
was cast for the bill. 

For eight crucial years, the alliance re- 
mained distant and unreliable—and the civil 
rights legislation was passed. 

In retrospect, it seems clear that the 
change started with a vote to which most 
of the country paid little attention: the 
House’s vote on the District of Columbia 
Home Rule bill. To the consternation of 
the White House, the coalition of Southern 
and Republican votes was resurrected to 
transform the Administration bill into an- 
other version that fatally split local support. 

The promised Republican votes for home 
rule never materialized. There is some rea- 
son to think that the party's old-line leader- 
ship was looking for an opportunity to em- 
barrass the man who had promised the votes, 
the new Republican floor leader, Gerald R. 
Ford of Michigan. The old-timers, who had 
never taken to Ford, skillfully chose an issue 
with racial undertones that would reliably 
attract militant Southern opposition. 

At the time, the home rule vote seemed to 
be merely a local catastrophe signifying irri- 
tation and exhaustion at the end of an im- 
mensely productive session. But the Ad- 
ministration’s defeat on home rule was fol- 
lowed, two weeks later, by the defeat on the 
appropriation for rent supplements. The 
vote was very similar and, once again, there 
was the racial undertone; the rent supple- 
ments would have enabled private agencies 
to build low-cost housing in the suburbs, 
whether the suburbs liked it or not. 


WRITING ON THE WALL 


As the 1966 session got under way, the Ad- 
ministration expended a vast lobbying effort 
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to squeeze a reduced and restricted rent sup- 
plement appropriation through the House. 
The Administration draftsmen quietly aban- 
doned the line about desegregating neighbor- 
hoods in the Demonstration Cities Bill, the 
year’s only major piece of new social legisla- 
tion. The National Teacher Corps appro- 
priation was cut down to barely enough 
money to fold it up; once again the chief 
public argument was fiscal but the other 
arguments ran to race and Federal interfer- 
ence in local school systems. 

Last month, an Administration civil rights 
bill was defeated in the Senate for the first 
time in a decade because, for the first time 
in a decade, the Republicans sided heavily 
with the Southern Democrats on civil rights. 

Then, in the House, the Demonstration 
Cities Bill got badly mired down in the race 
issue as fiscal conservatives perceived that 
they were holding a deadly weapon against a 
bill that would commit the Government to 
more than half a billion dollars a year of new 
urban expenditures. 

In this atmosphere, the open attack upon 
Education Commissioner Howe got under 
way on the floors of both the House and the 
Senate. 

THOSE GUIDELINES 


Sen. Byrd says that Commissioner Howe's 
current Guidelines are the heart of the mat- 
ter, and regarding that, at least, there is not 
much dispute. 

The Guidelines are a 10-page booklet pub- 
lished annually by the Office of Education to 
tell school administrators throughout the 
South what they must do to remain eligible 
for Federal money. And the Guidelines il- 
lustrate the dilemma of Title VI. 

Title VI is written in the present tense. 
It says that no one shall be excluded by race 
from any program receiving Federal funds, 
and it means right now. But the Guidelines 
say only that Southern schools can continue 
to get funds as long as they desegregate a 
little more each year. 

Another way to state the dilemma is to 
observe that Congress itself passed the stern 
language in Title VI, but now Congressmen 
have been daily excoriating Howe for the 
mild language of the Guidelines. These 
Congressmen are thus challenging even the 
most gradual implementation of the law. 

And on the other side, civil rights organi- 
zations have bitterly pointed out that, 
despite the plain and mandatory language of 
Title VI, the Guidelines let Federal funds 
continue to flow handsomely into states 
where 99 per cent of the Negro children are 
still in the old Negro schools just as though 
it were the year 1953. 

Last year, with 94 per cent of the Negro 
children in all 11 Southern states still in 
Negro schools, the Office of Education cut 
off funds to only 37 out of 2892 Southern 
school districts. 

The White House Civil Rights Conference 
last June declared “. . . even the sanctions 
already enacted in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 are failing in their purpose and must 
be strengthened ... 

“The revised Title VI guidelines for school 
desegregation issued in March 1966 mark a 
significant step forward in resolving the dif- 
ficult issues yet to be confronted. To achieve 
the intended results, the Office of Education 
must provide for a much enlarged technical 
staff, insist that compliance calls for meet- 
ing both the letter and the spirit of the law, 
and develop more prompt and efficient ma- 
chinery for withholding or terminating Fed- 
eral ald 

But last month Congress cut in half the 
Administration's request for additional com- 
pliance staff. 

The guidelines apply, explicitly, only to 
the Southern and border states where there 
are dual school systems admittedly segre- 
gated by race. But the Southern Congress- 
men have been very successful in enlisting 
Northern sympathy precisely because the 
Northern Congressmen are also beginning to 
fear Title VI. 
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The Southerners, and their friends, have 
been away with quotations from 
the speeches of Commissioner Howe. The 
favorite selection is a paragraph from Howe's 
now famous talk to the City Club of Chi- 
cago last May: 

“We could, for example, alter political 
boundaries to bring the social, economic, and 
intellectual strength of the suburbs to bear 
on the problems of the city schools. Build- 
ing programs for the future could be planned 
so that new schools would break up, rather 
than continue, segregation of both the racial 
and economic sort. The Office of Education 
will provide Federal planning funds for such 
efforts right now 


CONGRESSIONAL LOGIC 


The congressional attack on Howe follows 
a logic that runs something like this: 

1. Howe is using the threat to cut off 
Federal funds, through Title VI and the 
Guidelines, to force Southern school systems 
to desegregate. 

2. Howe believes that the Northern big- 
city slum schools should be desegregated. 

3. Sooner or later he will think of some 
device to withhold Federal funds from 
Northern suburbs that refuse to cooperate 
in desegregating slum schools. Therefore he 
has to be driven out of office right now, while 
the issue is still confined to Southern schools, 

The hole in this logic is, of course, that 
the Federal definition of segregation hinges 
on denial only because of race—not denial 
because of residence. All of the present 
Federal civil rights laws have been worked 
out in terms of the Southern situation, and 
there is very little legal leverage on the more 
complicated styles of metropolitan segrega- 
tion in the North. 

The Office of Education keeps saying, in 
the plaintive tone of an unheard voice, that 
its Guidelines have nothing to do with racial 
balance. If children in a district are all 
going to the schools nearest their homes, 
there is no Federal authority to change that 
pattern. 

But Howe’s assailants charge that hidden 
authority is lurking somewhere just around 
the corner, 

Don't Be Fooled,” Congressman John 
Ashbrook, Republican of central Ohio, titled 
his to the House last week. “Bu- 
reaucats Do Intend to Bus Your Children.” 

The speech referred to the incident a year 
ago when Howe's predecessor, Francis Kep- 
pell, attempted (not very successfully) to 
challenge a gerrymandered district line and 
segregated vocational training programs in 
Chicago, 

THE COURTS NEXT 

As a practical matter, the next serious 
attack on de facto segregation is likely to 
be made in the Federal Courts rather than 
in the Federal bureaucracy. 

The latest authoritative study of the sub- 
ject is likely to prove live ammunition in 
the hands of civil rights lawyers. 

That study was ordered by the same Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 that carried Title VI 
into law. The study was supervised by the 
Office of Education, but was largely designed 
by two academic sociologists, James S. Cole- 
man of Johns Hopkins and Ernest Q. Camp- 
bell of Vanderbilt. 

It demonstrates that, Nation-wide, both 
white and Negro children learn more in 
school as the proportion of white children 
in the class rises. The reason is that white 
children are more likely to come from edu- 
cated families, and are more likely to have 
high aspirations that influence their class- 
mates. 

The middle-class, bright, college-bound 
children are a crucial educational resource 
in a school system, the study suggests. 

Federal courts are already being asked to 
apply a rigid rule of equality in the distri- 
bution of conventional school resources 
throughout the city. If this attempt suc- 
ceeds, the courts will then undoubtedly be 
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asked to apply the same rule to the distri- 
bution of an unconventional but very real 
resource—the middle-class children. 

Nothing in the current congressional 
debates suggests that any of the Congress- 
men is aware of this possibility. Perhaps 
it is roughly accurate to say that the legal 
attack on Northern-style segregation now 
stands about where the attack on Southern- 
style segregation stood a generation ago. But 
it is not standing still. 

For the moment, Title VI is the central 
symbol. To the Negroes and civil rights 
forces, it is the symbol of a promise sealed 
into law, but never fulfilled. To the South- 
ern Congressmen, it is the symbol of effec- 
tive enforcement of requirements until now 
successfully evaded. To the nervous North- 
ern Congressmen, it is a warning that future 
legislation could possibly force their constit- 
uents to choose between Federal funds and 
desegregation for the inner cities. 

But the immediate test is whether Com- 
missioner Howe will survive the powerful 
campaign running against him. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF WAR 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
spring issue of Horizon contains an il- 
lustrated article entitled “2,000 Years of 
War in Vietnam.” 

The article was written by Prof. Ber- 
nard Fall, of Howard University, who, 
before his untimely death while on a 
U.S. Marine patrol in Vietnam, Febru- 
ary 21, 1967, was one of the Nation’s 
leading authorities on Vietnam. Pro- 
fessor Fall notes that this small nation 
successfully resisted three Mongol in- 
vasions in the 13th century. At this 
time, Marshal Tran Hung Dao, one of 
Vietnam’s great military leaders and 
thinkers, wrote his “Essential Summary 
of Military Arts.“ 

I quote from the article: 

His principles could just as well have been 
written by Mao Tse-tung or Dao’s present- 
day successor in Hanoi, General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, the victor of Dien Bien Phu: “The 
enemy must fight his battles far from his 
home base for a long time . . We must fur- 
ther weaken him by drawing him into pro- 
tracted campaigns. Once his initial dash is 
broken, it will be easier to destroy him.” 


In A.D. 1287, General Dao implanted 
thousands of iron stakes in a shallow 
river bed and entrapped the Mongol fleet, 
defeating the invaders. 

Professor Fall reveals that by 1613, 
after generations of quarrels between the 
north and south, the Vietnamese con- 
structed their own version of the Great 
Wall of China at Dong-Hoi, one 6 miles 
long and the other 12, both 18 feet high. 
This wall was located just a few miles 
north of today’s division at the 17th 
parallel. 

The first U.S. Marine detachment ever 
to set foot on Vietnamese soil marched 
ashore at Danang, May 10, 1845, to save 
a French bishop who was being held hos- 
tage in Hue. 

Since the last fifteenth century— 


Professor Fall continued: 

Vietnam had elected its local governments 
and this had proven an effective shield 
against the imperial government’s high- 
handedness. “The Emperor’s writ stops at 
the bamboo hedge (of the village)" is an old 
Vietnamese saying. 

The arriving French colonials began to 
tamper with those hallowed institutions, 
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thus breaking one of the most important 
links in Vietnamese society. The French, 
unfortunately for themselves, understood 
this too little and, above all, too late; but 
it took the incredible blindness of the late 
Ngo Dinh Diem to abolish local elected gov- 
ernment altogether. 

When he did so, in 1956, the Viet-Cong had 
the issue it was looking for. 


I commend this article to the attention 
of Senators, for it has much to contribute 
toward a fuller understanding of the 
Vietnamese people. 


MRS. JOY NOUFER, “MRS. AMERICA” 
OF HOUSTON, TEX., ENCOURAGES 
TRAVEL TO AMERICA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
articles in travel industry magazines 
have recently described how the U.S. 
Travel Service cosponsored a promo- 
tional trip to Europe of the reigning 
“Mrs. America,” Joy Noufer, of Houston, 
Tex. 

At no cost to the Government, Mrs. 
America visited seven cities as a good 
will ambassador from her State and her 
country, inviting our European friends 
to come and visit the U.S.A. In each city 
she helped to generate interest and en- 
thusiasm for our national tourist pro- 
gram. In London she was featured in all 
the morning newspapers and in Paris 
she was welcomed by the mayor. She 
was similarly greeted in Shannon, Dub- 
lin, Limerick, Copenhagen, and Nice. 

This lovely Texas lady may have done 
as much for America’s image abroad and 
on the balance-of-payments problem at 
home as any individual in the country 
today. 

In his economic message to Congress 
this year, President Johnson restated his 
support of a free exchange of tourist 
travel. He said: 

The most satisfactory way to arrest the 
increasing gap between American travel 
abroad and foreign travel here is not to 
limit the former but to stimulate and en- 
courage the latter. 


At the same time, the President an- 
nounced that he would appoint a special 
industry-Government task force to re- 
port to him by May 1 with recommenda- 
tions on how the Government can best 
stimulate foreign travel to this country. 

The forthcoming HemisFair in San 
Antonio, set for 1968, is clearly in line 
with President Johnson’s objectives. 

In 1966 our travel gap was $1.8 billion, 
an all-time record. It will probably con- 
tinue to increase unless we take positive 
steps to reverse this disturbing trend. 

The benefits of promoting tourism are 
self-evident. Tourism increases jobs 
and pumps dollars into the national 
economy. The Department of Com- 
merce estimates that the recordbreaking 
$1.6 billion spent by foreign tourists on 
visits to and within the United States 
last year helped to create over 200,000 
jobs, in addition to easing our balance- 
of-payments position. 

The United States is a relative new- 
comer to the international tourist mar- 
ket. Other governments have cultivated 
this lucrative market for many years, 
maintaining over 100 offices in the 
United States alone. This year our com- 
petition will be stronger than ever as the 
result of a declaration by the United 
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Nations of 1967 as “International Tourist 
Year.” Many countries are reducing 
travel restrictions and facilitating the 
free flow of tourists. Moreover, they are 
increasing their promotional outlays to 
capture an even larger share of the 
market. 

Surveys by the U.S. Travel Service 
show that foreign nationals want to visit 
the United States, and that they now 
have the means to do it, especially from 
the increasingly prosperous European 
countries. Travel to and within the 
United States is becoming less costly 
every year. This summer, for example, 
groups of people employed by American 
companies overseas will travel in the 
United States for 2 weeks for under $500 
each. This figure includes round trip 
air fare, hotel accommodations, sight- 
seeing, land transportation, interpreters, 
and two meals a day. 

Members of the private travel indus- 
try—the carriers, hotels, agents, opera- 
tors of recreation facilities—have thrown 
their support behind the Government 
“Visit U.S.A.” program and have in- 
creased their own promotion budgets. 

I am confident that through these 
joint efforts we can look forward to a 
narrowing of the travel gap, as well as 
increased business for tourist and recre- 
ational areas in every part of the 
country. 


PROPER METHOD OF REPORTING 
FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion among 
theorists in recent years on the proper 
method of reporting the Federal budg- 
et—that is, whether the national income 
budget, the administrative budget, or 
the cash budget is the more reliable guide 
to Washington’s policies, programs, and 
spending. Not surprisingly, the real- 
ists meanwhile have been using which- 
ever accounting system best supported 
their position, their objectives. 

An example of this practice is the ad- 
ministration’s recent switch from the 
administrative to the national income 
budget. It offered the administration a 
way to eliminate—at least on paper—a 
considerable portion of the budget deficit 
for the current fiscal year. And at the 
same time, the administration has em- 
phasized the administrative budget— 
which shows the biggest deficit—when 
talking of the need for a surtax increase. 

No one can argue with the need for an 
effective tool to measure and reflect the 
impact of the Federal Government upon 
the economy. But even more funda- 
mental than an accurate accounting sys- 
tem is the need for candor and honesty 
by the administration, and this the 
American people and the Congress have 
not had. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS! has time and 
again shown how the administration is 
employing chicanery and questionable 
accounting procedures to depress the 
budget deficit for fiscal 1967. 

Senator Witut1aMs’ efforts to inform 
the public have not gone unnoticed, and 
certainly not unappreciated. Only yes- 
terday the Wall Street Journal editorial- 
ly praised the distinguished Senator for 
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cutting through the smokescreen by 
which the administration had hoped to 
obscure the true size of the present budg- 
et deficit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ILLUSORY INCOME 

Just how tricky contemporary Federal 
budgeting can get is shown in an analysis 
by Senator John Williams, now reprinted 
by the Senate Republican Policy Committee. 
It should sober even the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of unstinting Government largess. 

The Delaware lawmaker notes that the 
original estimate of the administrative budg- 
et deficit for the present period, fiscal 1967, 
was $1.8 billion; in January of this year it 
was revised to $9.7 billion, which is quite a 
difference. But if traditional accounting 
methods are used, Mr. Williams says the 
true deficit is about twice as large, over $18.7 
billion, 

How come? Chiefly because the Adminis- 
tration treats certain nonrecurring and 
illusory income as normal income. 

The nonrecurring type includes the money 
picked up by the accelerated corporation, 
withholding and excise tax collections and 
a profit of seigniorage. The last comes about 
as a result of cutting the silver content of 
dimes, quarters and half-dollars. (What 
was that about bad money driving out 
good?) 

As for illusory income, there are the fa- 
mous, or infamous, participation certificates, 
on which we and others have made critical 
comment in the past. The Administration 
counts sales of PCs on the revenue side of 
its books, but in fact they don't change its 
income status at all. 

Anyway, add up all such items and you get 
Senator Williams’ monumental estimate. 
Should the Government be permitted to go 
on running deficits, of that magnitude? 

Mr. Williams doesn’t think so, and these 
columns don't either. “We must curtail ex- 
penditures even in programs that we all like. 
We must cut back on many of these domestic 
programs. Otherwise we face a financial 
catastrophe in this country.” 

However that may be, the Administration 
does the country no service by insisting on 
living in a fiscal dream-world. 


THE SNOW AT ALTA, UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, there is no 
snow like Alta snow, or so we feel in 
Utah. Recently Jerry Hulse, of the Los 
Angeles Times, visited Utah’s famous ski 
resort in the Wasatch Mountains, and 
then went back to the town where snow 
almost never falls to write enthusiasti- 
cally about his experience. The many 
other Americans and visitors from for- 
eign countries who are coming in grow- 
ing numbers to Alta to ski seem to feel 
much the same. There is more snow and 
better snow than almost any other slope 
anywhere. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Hulse article, as carried in the Wash- 
ington Post, of March 12, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UTAH SKI Resort: ALTA Is OUTSNOWING THE 
ALPS 


(By Jerry Hulse) 

ALTA, UTan.—‘“The Greatest Snow On 
Earth” is the smug description resort own- 
ers give these slopes. “Why ski the Alps 
when you can ski Alta?” they ask. 
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There are more snowfalls on Alta than 
on the Alps. By mid-November the base 
averages 3 feet and by May up to five times 
that amount covers runs with names like 
Neversweat, Mombo Alley, Chartreuse Trail, 
Schuss Gulley, Hide-A-Way, Wildcat Bowl, 
High Nowhere, Eagles Nest, Baldy Chutes and 
Bear Paw. 

Al Engen, the renowned champ, turns snow 
bunnies into skiers at a school he operates 
for late starters as well as for sophisticates. 
If you remember back, he starred in the Jack 
Armstrong Wheaties ads—even though Jack 
Armstrong was touted as the “All-American” 
and Engen was barely removed from Norway. 
Once Engen purposely skied an avalanche for 
his brother’s home movie and in 1936, 1940 
and 1948, he coached America’s Olympic ski 
team. After a week in his school he guar- 
antees the beginner will look like a profes- 
sional. 

Little Cottonwood Valley, which clutches 
Alta, was carved by glaciers and settled by 
miners, Miners who came in 1865 turned out 
87 million dollars in gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc. In seven years the population 
grew to 5000 and the number of brewerles 
to five. Bullets became as common as booze 
and two saloons alone—the Bucket of Blood 
and the Gold Miner’s Daughter—accounted 
for 110 killings. When a stranger wandered 
into town and offered to resurrect the dead, 
he was given 2500 dollars and told to leave. 
It was felt that such a miracle would bring 
only chaos. Widows had remarried, children 
had new names and insurance was already 
paid. Let the dead rest, it was decided. 

The miners were almost gone when the 
skiers discovered Alta in the late 1930s. Now 
Defense Secretary McNamara skis Alta be- 
tween trips to Vietnam. Lowell Thomas and 
Pennsylvania Gov. William W. Scranton come 
on occasion, and the Kennedys were near 
guests but found no room at the inn. 

If you're young and spirited, you are led 
off to dormitories with wall-to-wall people. 
If, on the other hand, you’re mature and 
settled, there are deluxe pads with picture 
windows, hot showers and cold beer. 

Skiers take refuge at Alta Lodge, Rustler's 
Lodge, Alta-Peruvian Inn, Snow Pine Lodge 
and the Gold Miner's Daughter. Off in Gad 
Valley plans are unfolding for a $50-million 
development with four new villages, swim- 
ming pools, an ice skating rink, movies, 
laundromats, aerial trams and a mountain- 
top restaurant. 

At Alta Lodge a snooze and three meals 
starts at $10.50 a day. 


OUTRAGE, CONTINUED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Washington Evening Star 
of Wednesday, March 15, carried an 
editorial entitled “Outrage, Continued.” 
The editorial states, with regard to Adam 
Clayton Powell, that not content with 
blasphemy,” the Reverend Mr. Powell 
has proceeded to “challenge the author- 
ity of the State to carry out the con- 
tempt-of-court warrant that makes him 
liable to arrest at any time,” and that 
Powell has said that “the people of 
Harlem” will not let him stay in jail 
very long. 

I thoroughly agree with those two 
paragraphs in the Star which read as 
follows: 

But one factor that must not be given any 
weight in the decision is Powell’s thinly- 
veiled incitement to riot. If it is legally 
right to arrest him, the arrest should be 
carried out. And if Powell's former con- 
stituents should take him upon his sugges- 
tion, all force necessary to maintain order 
should be promptly applied. 

Any other course of action would amount 
to the capitulation of the state of New York 
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before Powell’s blustering threats. And if 
that should indeed happen, the consequences 
to the district, the state and the nation 
could be an irreversible approach to the 
brink of disaster. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the editorial in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 
OUTRAGE, CONTINUED 

Anyone who harbored the wan hope that 
the loss by Adam Clayton Powell of his 
cherished congressional seat might have 
taken some of the wind out of the former 
representative’s flamboyant sails should for- 
get it. Each day brings fresh evidence that 
Powell’s ability to outrage the sensibilities of 
reasonable men—and his delight in doing 
so—remains undiminished. 

This Powell-style effrontery reached un- 
precedented heights at his latest Bimini 
press conference, conducted jointly with his 
admirer, the former comedian, Dick Gregory. 
The two men, tossing the conversational ball 
back and forth, developed a comparison be- 
tween Adam Clayton Powell and Jesus Christ. 

It began with Powell’s announcement that 
he would stage a triumphant return to Har- 
lem on “Palm Sunday, the day of victory.” 
He added that he would “bring along my 
Bimini disciples .. . but I won't be riding 
the foal of an ass.” Gregory spoke up: “If 
Adam is arrested on Palm Sunday, crucified 
on Good Friday, I'll bet that when the offi- 
cials go to get him on Easter morning, they 
would find he is not there but that he had 
risen.” 

Reporters at the scene noted that con- 
versation was carried on in a joking vein. 
The humor eludes us. 

Not content with blasphemy, the Rev. Mr. 
Powell went on to challenge the authority of 
the state to carry out the contempt of court 
warrant that makes him liable to arrest at 
any time. If the state should carry out the 
order, Powell said, “the people of Harlem” 
won't let him stay in jail very long. 

A New York appeals court has just refused 
to stay the order for Powell’s arrest. Even 
so, there still may be fine questions of state 
law involved in the decision of whether or 
not to arrest him if he goes ahead with his 
plan to appear on Sunday. New York au- 
thorities will unquestionably study the mat- 
ter carefully before making a final decision, 

But one factor that must not be given any 
weight in the decision is Powell’s thinly- 
veiled incitement to riot. If it is legally right 
to arrest him, the arrest should be carried 
out. And if Powell’s former constituents 
should take him up on his suggestion, all 
force necessary to maintain order should be 
promptly applied. 

Any other course of action would amount 
to the capitulation of the state of New York 
before Powell’s blustering threats. And if 
that should indeed happen, the consequences 
to the district, the state and the nation 
could be an irreversible approach to the 
brink of disaster. 


SENATOR CLARK A LEADER IN THE 
WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], has long displayed vigor- 
ous leadership in the war on poverty. 

Under his chairmanship the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment Manpower and 
Poverty has developed and expanded the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

But our efforts have not been enough. 
More than 30 million Americans living 
in poverty and despair have hopes and 
expectations that this war be escalated. 

In a recent speech before the National 
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Legislative Conference of the National 
League of Cities, Senator CLARK elo- 
quently described the task yet before us. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A War To ESCALATE 
(Speech by Senator Joseph S. Clark (Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania) to the National 

Legislative Conference National League of 

Cities, Washington, D.C., March 13, 1967) 

Three years ago President John F. Ken- 
nedy announced that the war on poverty and 
unemployment would replace civil rights as 
the Government’s number one concern. The 
battle cry was sounded again, soon after, in 
the words of President Lyndon Johnson: 
“We must go to war on poverty and all its 
causes. Poverty at home is an enemy of our 
society as much as are aggressors abroad. 
Poverty amid plenty can subvert our pros- 
perity and undermine our stability. A war 
on poverty is a war to redeem human life, not 
destroy it—and it is a war this generation 
of American must wage and win.” 

It is pertinent to ask today, three years 
later: How goes this war, the greatest and 
most meaningful humanitarian crusade in 
mankind’s history? How near is victory? 
Can we lose the struggle? Do we need to 
make a new assessment of the durability of 
our enemy, and perhaps of the need for a new 
strategy and tactics? 

It is especially pertinent to pose such 
questions before this forum, the National 
Legislative Conference of the National League 
of Cities. No organization has a greater 
stake in the success of this war than the Na- 
tional League of Cities and the 14,000 mu- 
nicipalities it represents. In those 14,000 
communities live 150 million Americans— 
95 percent of our total urban population. 
And it is in these cities, of course, that the 
war on poverty is being chiefly fought. 

As a former vice-president and member of 
the Executive Committee of the League, I am 
naturally gratified that this organization has 
refused to limit its role to that of bystander 
or spectator in the anti-poverty war. The 
League has plunged whole-heartedly into 
this fight from the beginning, endorsing the 
Economic Opportunity Act, supporting the 
individual programs, strongly opposing any 
cutback in funds and specifically demanding 
that Congress enact new authorizations and 
appropriations “to permit further orderly ex- 
pansion of the OEO programs.” 

Our war-on-poverty is three years old, but 
actually its origins go back 30 years and to 
these words: 

“I see millions of families trying to live on 
incomes so meager that the pall of family 
disaster hangs over them day by day. 

“I see millions whose daily lives in city and 
on farm continue under conditions labeled 
indecent by a so-called polite society half-a- 
century ago. 

“I see millions denied education, recrea- 
tion, and the opportunity to better their lot 
and the lot of their children. 

“I see millions lacking the means to buy 
the products of farm and factory and by 
their poverty denying work and productive- 
ness to other millions. 

“I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill- 
clad, ill-nourished.” 

The words, of course, were Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s in 1937; but the deeply disturbing 
fact is the extent to which the indictment 
applies today, a full generation later. But 
despite the parallels, despite the fact that the 
social and economic problems remain acutely 
with us after three decades, there has been 
progress. 

FDR spoke of one-third of a nation eco- 
nomically afflicted. Today we estimate that 
the impoverished comprise one-fifth of the 
nation, about 35 million Americans. But 
progress is reflected more significantly in 
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the fact that in the past three years we have 
launched—for the first time—a concerted 
and comprehensive war against poverty, a 
war of multiple campaigns and on numer- 
ous fronts. Moreover, in declaring uncon- 
ditional” war on poverty we are attacking 
this greatest evil of our time from all pos- 
sible bases—economic, political and moral. 

Our armies have been formed from all 
kinds of organizations, groups that never be- 
fore were summoned into such conflict. As 
troops we have recruited men, women and 
young people from all walks of life, from all 
parts of society, from all occupations and 
areas of interest. 

This is what makes the difference between 
today's war on poverty and the limited cru- 
sades of the past, that and the fact that as 
never before we are irreversibly committed 
to a fight-to-the-finish and to the use of re- 
sources that were never previously available. 

When the battle lines began to be drawn 
three years ago the conflict quickly shaped- 
up as much more enormous than we had 


guessed. 

At least 77 million Americans—two-fifths 
of a nation—were living in poverty or depri- 
vation, according to our best estimates three 
years ago. More than 38 million Americans 
were impoverished. To subsist in just low- 
to-moderate circumstances, an American 
family of four should have had a minimum 
income of $6,286-a-year. But one-half of 
all Americans found themselves in families 
with incomes of less than $6,000, according 
to the U.S. Census Bureau. Even worse, 30 
million Americans were in families with in- 
comes of less than $3,000, less than half the 
amount required for minimally decent liy- 
ing standards, 

In addition, nearly 4 million single work- 
ers had to live on incomes of less than $2000- 
a-year, despite the fact that a minimum of 
$2497 was needed for a decent standard for 
single workers. 

At least 10 million three hundred thousand 
American families lived in circumstances of 
deprivation, a level somewhat above poverty 
but still below decent living standards. The 
livelihood of these families ranged from $4000 
to less than $6000. In the deprived category 
were also some 2 million single individuals 
who averaged $2000 to less than $3000. 

This was a boom period, remember. Our 

three post-war recessions were behind us and 
we were launched on the unprecedented wave 
of prosperity that has now carried us into 
its seventh year. 
What we have accomplished in the three 
years since the war-on-poverty was triggered 
is unmatched in any comparable period. 
Consider, for example, what was achieved by 
the 89th Congress; let me cite just 12 of 
its milestones: 

1) The new minimum wage law, considered 
by some as the most effective anti-poverty 
legislation to date, went into effect and 
brought the benefits and protection of that 
law to 9 million additional Americans. It 
also channelled one billion dollars more a 
year in new purchasing power into the econ- 
omy. 

2) Under Medicare and just up to February 
1, 3 million elderly Americans received hos- 
pital care and 5½ million received physi- 
cians’ services. 

3) Medicare’s hospital insurance protec- 
tion covered more than 19 million older 
Americans and 17% million citizens signed 
up for supplementary medical insurance. 

4) Asa result of the 1965 and 1966 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, one million 
additional citizens, who otherwise would re- 
ceive no benefits, now have a regular Social 
Security income. 

5) The 1965 amendments also brought to 
all 23 million Social Security beneficiaries, 
a 7 percent increase in monthly cash 
benefits. 

6) More than 8 million disadvantaged 
children in more than 17,000 communities 
are now being helped by the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 
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7) Forty-nine million school children and 
two million teachers now have text books, 
library books and other educational mate- 
rials provided under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

8) The new program of educational op- 
portunity grants now enables more than 
125,000 needy college students to continue 
their education, and 190,000 students who 
could not otherwise afford to go to college 
are finding it possible under the college 
work-study program of part-time jobs. 

9) At least 414 million children will re- 
ceive the protection of measles vaccine made 
available to state and local health agencies 
under the 1965 amendments to the Vac- 
cination Assistance Act. 

10) A $9.3 billion, 72 percent expansion in 
Federal programs directly fighting poverty 
and assisting the poor was achieved in the 
past four years, and 1000 communities were 
mobilized for the war on poverty. 

11) Head Start, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and other programs helped more than 
one million needy children. 

12) The development of new skills and 
new avenues of opportunity were accepted 
by more than one million Americans under 
the Manpower Training and Development 
Programs 


This is the record of social and economic 
progress under a single Congress, a Con- 
gress that President Johnson has charac- 
terized as the best in American history. 

Whether we agree with that high praise or 
not, the fact is that these 12 legislative ad- 
vances most certainly represent a series of 
early victories in the war-on-poverty. Some 
of them, such as Medicare and the minimum 
wage law, are clearly major victories. 

Thus the picture of poverty and depriva- 
tion drawn three years ago is no longer com- 
pletely accurate, although it remains mostly 
true, In satisfying the growing need for im- 
proved and expanded public services, we have 
dropped backward in many respects. For 
example, in education, in Negro employment, 
in housing, in preventing crime and juve- 
nile delinquency, in mass transportation, in 
public recreation, in curtailing air and water 
pollution, conditions which were once con- 
sidered disgraceful have steadily grown 
worse. 

How has all this happened in the richest 
nation the world has ever known? How did 
the distribution of our resources become so 
distorted that we who boast the highest levels 
of luxury consumption in all history must be 
ashamed of our public schools, our public 
playgrounds, and our public welfare services, 
not to mention the pollution of the air we 
breathe and the water we drink? 

There are three basic reasons: 

First, the revenue structure of local gov- 
ernment is obsolete. 

Second, the Federal Government stole the 

that lays the golden eggs when the 
16th Amendment authorizing a graduated 
income tax was passed. 

Third, the organization of local govern- 
ment is obsolete. 

There are some deficiencies in local gov- 
ernment that more money alone will not 
cure, but there are few that can be cured 
without money. It is not just that local 
governments are unwilling to tax, although 
that is sometimes the case; it is a lack of 
adequate tax resources. 

I will not analyze this further, as I have 
on other occasions, but confine myself to 
asserting that the solution is obvious. The 
Federal tax system, because of its inherently 
‘superior capacity for raising revenue equi- 
tably and efficiently, should be used to an in- 
creasing degree to return to state and local 
governments sums necessary to finance serv- 
ices which can best be administered at the 
state or local level. 

Abraham Lincoln said that “The legitimate 
object of Government is to do for a minority 
of people whatever they need to have done 
but cannot do at all or cannot so well do for 
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themselves in their separate and individual 
capacities.” 

The same prescription applies to the Fed- 
eral government doing what local govern- 
ments cannot do at all or cannot do so well 
for themselves—especially in such a mam- 
moth undertaking as the war-on-poverty. 

So that you may judge how huge and 
complicated the battlefronts are, let me give 
you a condensed, telescopic picture of the 
poverty war campaigns now under way. 

First the Job Corps. This offers a pro- 
gram of remedial education and job training 
for young men and women, ages 16 through 
21, in urban training centers and rural con- 
servation centers in which the trainees live, 
work and learn. Women in Job Corps Cen- 
ters are also trained in Home and Family 
Life,” to care for themselves and their 
families. 

Second, Community Action Programs. 
These provide financial support for local 
anti-poverty campaigns in urban and rural 
areas, on Indian reservations, and among 
migrant workers. Included here are such 
projects as remedial reading, literacy instruc- 
tion, job training and development, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, health services, and 
homemaker services. Federal assistance de- 
pends on the community's determination to 
administer and coordinate the Community 
Action Programs through public and private 
non-profit agencies, or a combination of 
these. The Program involves the poor 
themselves in developing and operating anti- 
poverty attacks. The Federal government 
pays up to 90 percent of the cost of these 
local programs. 

There are at least 13 projects and enter- 
prises that fall under the Community Action 
Program. Among the most important are 
these: 

Demonstration projects which are under- 
taken in areas of need and include such 
projects as housing and block rehabilitation. 

The Foster Grandparents Program encour- 
ages the aged to give aid and comfort to in- 
fants and older children and also to the re- 
tarded in institutions. 

Indian Programs enable tribal councils on 
reservations to serve as Community Action 
agencies to assign priorities, designate proj- 
ects and determine needs for child develop- 
ment, health aid, educational programs and 
job training. 

Legal Services Program permits communi- 
ties to obtain up to 90 percent financing to 
provide free legal assistance for people who 
are poor and who cannot afford an attorney. 
This program is concerned principally with 
civil law, provides legal counseling and repre- 
sentation, and offers preventive legal educa- 
tion to inform poor people of their rights 
and responsibilities. 

The Library Services Program improves li- 
braries, creates new ones where needed, and 
extends educational help. 

Medicare Alert has already proved of enor- 
mous value in enlisting the elderly poor to 
advise other elderly persons of benefits avail- 
able under Medicare. 

Assistance for Migrant Workers and Their 
Families is a program providing grants, loans 
and loan guarantees to assist states and lo- 
ealities for special needs in housing, sanita- 
tion, education, health services, and day care 
for children, 

Mobile Health Clinics designed to improve 
health standards of the poor by traveling 
through areas of greatest need. 

Project Head Start, one of the best known 
programs, provides up to 90 percent Federal 
financing for pre-school child development 
centers. These are organized to create an 
environment which will bring pre-school 
children to their full potential by improving 
the health and physical abilities of the poor, 
developing their self-confidence, improving 
verbal skills, involving parents in activities 
with their children and providing social serv- 
ices for the family. 

Small Business Development Centers assist 
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in the establishment and strengthening of 
small business firms and improve managerial 
skills for such enterprises. These centers are 
located in neighborhoods. 

Upward Bound. This is a program to help 
college-age students from low-income fami- 
lies obtain a college education by preparation 
and motivation in high school. It is a pre- 
college preparatory program designed to cul- 
tivate the skills and motivation necessary 
for college success. 

Those are some of the principal projects 
and enterprises under the comprehensive 
Community Action Programs. 

VISTA is now as well known as the Job 
Corps. VISTA offers an opportunity for Vol- 
unteers, 18 years and older to join the War- 
On-Poverty by bringing education, health 
services and counseling to the poor. The 
volunteers work with migrant laborers, on 
Indian reservations, in urban and rural com- 
munity action programs, in slum areas, hos- 
pitals, schools, and in institutions for the 
mentally ill and retarded. Enlistment is for 
one year and the Volunteers receive $50 a 
month with a living allowance. 

The College Work-Study Program provides 
part-time employment for college students 
from low-income families. The students work 
at on-campus jobs, including dormitory and 
plant maintenance, food service, clerical 
work, library indexing and laboratory assist- 
ance. Off-campus employment places stu- 
dents in jobs as tutors, youth workers, and 
recreation leaders. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps provides 
full-time or part-time work and training for 
youths ages 16 through 21, enabling them 
to stay in or return to school, or increase 
their employability. Young men and women 
are placed in newly-created jobs in hospitals, 
settlement houses, schools, libraries, courts, 
parks and playgrounds. They are assigned 
to neighborhood renovation programs in de- 
pressed areas. 

The Work-Experience Program provides up 
to 100 percent financing for projects to help 
unemployed parents and others to gain work 
experience and job training combined with 
adult education and basic literacy instruc- 
tion. This program is aimed chiefly at job- 
less heads of families that have dependent 
children. 

There are other programs and projects that 
fall under the War-On-Poverty, but these 
are sufficient to convey a notion of the pov- 
erty war's size and diversity. And it is pre- 
cisely because of its size and diversity, its 
multiplicity of attacks, that many thought- 
ful Americans, in and out of Congress, be- 
lieve that this War-On-Poverty, young as 
it is, represents the brightest hope this na- 
tion has ever had to rid itself of the age-old 
scourge of deprivation and economic suffer- 
ing. 

We know we are making a promising start in 
that direction. We have come to the point 
now where we need to know just how prom- 
ising it is. In this enormous complex of 
programs and projects, that I have described 
in part, we need to know now where have 
been the genuine successes and fallures. We 
must build on the strengths and weaknesses 
of all the programs in their infancy to as- 
sure their healthy growth to maturity. 

Last year, we are told, the War-On-Poy- 
erty touched 4,000,000 American lives. This 
is heartening at first blush, but the real 
story lies deeper. How important were those 
4,000,000 contacts? Do they only represent 
lines through a social service turn- 
stile? Or do they indicate turning points in 
these peoples’ lives toward successful fu- 
tures? 

Yet whenever I proudly reflect that the 
lives of 4,000,000 people may have been 
changed for the better by the War on Pov- 
erty, I cannot shut out of my mind the fact 
that for every man, woman and child reached 
by the antipoverty program, there are eight 
who remain outside our reach, 
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Why has this happened? I suspect there 
are several reasons. Foremost among these 
is our bargain-basement funding of this 
great domestic war. We are spending about 
$24 billion a year to fight in Vietnam, but 
only $1.612 billion a year to win a war being 
fought within a stone’s throw of all of us. 
If we increased our commitment to poverty 
ninefold to take care of our fellow citizens 
who are still untouched, we would still be 
spending less than 34 of what we have com- 
mitted to the conflict in Asia. 

I fear that more money alone will not be 
enough. We need to concern ourselves with 
the millions of poor who don't believe in 
the War on Poverty. Our national effort is 
one more empty promise to these people, 
hardened by centuries of inferior housing, 
education and employment, the fruits of 
racial discrimination. 

It matters little how effective our anti- 
poverty programs are, as long as these Ameri- 
cans don’t believe in them. I submit we 
must blaze a new trail in this uncharted 
wood, to approach these hard-core poor and 
gain their faith in us. May I applaud the 
efforts that already are being made in this 
direction and affirm my conviction that any 
victory in the War on Poverty will be a hol- 
low one unless we win back our most 
alienated fellow-men. 

To answer these and other questions Con- 
gress has authorized an extensive study of 
the War-on-Poverty by a Subcommittee of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, This Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty, of which I am chair- 
man, opened its hearings on Capitol Hill this 
morning. 

The hearings will continue here through 
Friday. Then during April and May they 
will be held in 13 states acros the country, 
returning to Washington for a second round 
of hearings with testimony from the Admin- 
istration, national organizations and other 
interested groups. 

In the various cities that we visit we will 
not confine ourselves to the hearing rooms 
nor our evidence to the oral testimony. It is 
our intention to inspect personally slum 
areas and rural living conditions, and to 
examine at first hand the workings of com- 
munity action programs, neighborhood proj- 
ects and undertakings by the Job Corps and 
VISTA. 

Our Subcommittee will meet with, and 
study the problems of, migrant workers, the 
elderly poor, Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, American Indians in both rural and 
urban area, and the rural mountain poor. 
We want on our records the voices of the 
forgotten poor, the unrepresented. 

There is an urgency in these hearings. 
The entire poverty program has been in jeop- 
ardy in the recent past and it can find itself 
in jeopardy in the near future. Last year, 
for example, the war-on-poverty program 
squeaked through the House of Representa- 
tives by a margin of only 39 votes. Thus if 
only 20 out of the 435 Congressmen had 
switched and voted against the program last 
year, Congress might have adjourned last 
October without authorizing funds for the 
Economic Opportunity Act. Last November, 
as you know, 47 new Republicans were elected 
to the House of Representatives. What this 
will mean to the anti-poverty program we do 
not know, but it can very possibly be drastic. 

Even now, in fact, the war on poverty is 
handicapped by having to operate with far 
less money than it is entitled to. Congress 
last fall appropriated $137,500,000 less than 
the $1,750,000,000 authorized by the 1966 
amendments to the Economic Opportunity 
Act. This slash has crippled many com- 
munity action programs. 

George Bernard Shaw firmly believed that 
democratic society faced no problem of more 
pressing importance than poverty. He de- 
clared: 

“The greatest of evils and the worst of 
crimes is poverty. All the other crimes are 
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virtues beside it; all the other dishonors are 
chivalry itself by comparison. Poverty 
blights whole cities; spreads horrible pesti- 
lence; strikes at the soul of all those who 
come within sight, sound or smell of it.” 

The blighting of whole cities—and the 
blighting of millions of lives—by poverty can 
be halted and perhaps halted forever if we 
can somehow insure the success of the War- 
On-Poverty. 

It is a war we cannot afford to lose. It is 
the only war we want to escalate, that we 
must escalate, for our nation’s future and the 
victory of humanity. 


WHAT WE ARE NOT DOING TO 
TACKLE THE POPULATION PROB- 
LEM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, no 
other President has spoken so forcefully 
and knowledgeably as has President 
Johnson on the need to tackle the popu- 
lation problems at home and overseas. 
Earlier this year I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the full text of the 
President’s 31 statements concerning 
population since his election. 

His statements are magnificent and 
clearly define for his executive agencies 
their responsibilities on implementing 
his wishes. Regrettably, they appear not 
to have followed his directives. 

An informative series of articles by 
Mr. Walt Friedenberg, a staff writer for 
Scripps-Howard, is appearing this week 
in the Washington Daily News. The se- 
ries is entitled, “Population Control: The 
Race Against Time.” 

Writer Friedenberg points out that 
the zooming population problem has 
been getting words but little action from 
the Government of the United States. 

Action to meet the population prob- 
lems is simply not possible until those 
in charge have authority, staff, adequate 
funding, and the understanding desir- 
able. 

If we are to solve the population prob- 
lems of our own country and help others 
overseas who wish not merely to make 
quality a part of daily living, but to ob- 
viate mass starvation and chaos, we must 
let those concerned know that there are 
birth control means acceptable to all 
available now. 

Time will not stop while we quibble, 
because, as former President Eisenhower 
said, the population increase constitutes 
“one of the most, if not the most, of the 
critical problems facing mankind to- 
day.” 

In his written statement sent to the 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid Expenditures when hear- 
ings were held on my bill to coordinate 
and disseminate birth control informa- 
tion upon request at home and overseas, 
former President Eisenhower expressed 
his devout hope: 

Necessary measures will be enacted into 
law to authorize the Federal Government, as 
well as appropriate private and semipublic 
organizations, so to cooperate among them- 
selves that the necessary human and ma- 
terial resources can be promptly mobilized 
and employed to cope effectively with the 
great need of slowing down and finally stabi- 
lizing the growth in the world’s population. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of the three articles writ- 
ten by Mr. Friedenberg be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POPULATION CONTROL: THE RACE AGAINST 
Time—I 


(By Walt Friedenberg) 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—One of the world’s 
greatest problems—the zooming world popu- 
lation rise—has been getting lots of lip serv- 
ice but little action from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

President Johnson has spoken out urgently 
about it more than two dozen times in the 
past two years. 

The explosion in world population, he 
said on the 20th anniversary of the United 
Nations in 1965, is the “most profound 
challenge to the future of all the world.” 

“Next to the pursuit of peace,” he said in 
his State of the Union address last January, 
“the really greatest challenge to the human 
family is the race between food supply and 
population increase. That race tonight is 
being lost.” 

In messages to Congress, in reports and 
speeches, at ceremonies, in leters, the Presi- 
dent has cited the onrushing enormity of 
the problem: 

At present growth rates, the world’s 3.5 
billion population will double to seven bil- 
lion before the year 2000. 

In the past six years in underdeveloped 
countries, population has gone up three per 
cent yearly, food production only two per 
cent, so that food production per person 
has been falling one per cent annually. 

In those countries, of every $3 invested in 
economic development—factories, schools, 
hospitals—$2 is nullified by population 
growth. 

In short, the specter of mass hunger and 
malnutrition, with all the misery and turmoil 
that would bring, is in President Johnson's 
words “already at the world’s doorstep.” 

But the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID), the organization responsible for 
our international family-planning programs, 
has only 12 people working full time on pop- 
ulation matters—out of a total staff of more 
than 7000. 

In AID the responsible office has been the 
Population Branch, which comes under the 
Health Service, which comes under the Office 
of Technical Co-operation and Research. 
In other words it has been buried three levels 
down in the AID bureaucracy. 

The man in charge of the Population 
Branch, a conscientious and experienced 
physician, Dr. Reimert Ravenholt, occupies 
a cubbyhole office and competes with two 
colleagues for the services of one overworked 
secretary. 

Besides Dr. Ravenholt, his deputy and a 
population program analyst at AID head- 
quarters here, there are only six full-time 
population workers in India-Nepal, one in 
Pakistan, two in all Latin America. 

In India-Nepal, the U.S. team—a physician 
who is a population-and-health expert, a 
demographer, a health educator, an admin- 
istration adviser, a sociologist, and a public 
health nurse—work with counterparts in the 
Indian Health Ministry. 

The American mission supplies no birth- 
control devices—loops, pills, condoms, etc. 
These are provided by the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Population Council among 
others. The Ford Foundation and Rocke- 
feller Foundation also support India’s 
family-planning program through research 
in reproductive biology and birth-control 
studies and services. 

AID's attitude has been sluggish at best. 
When last April then-Administrator David 
E. Bell testified before a Senate hearing, he 
said AID was doing fine in the population 
fleld and needed neither more money nor 
more legislation. 

Yet when Sen. Ernest Gruening (D., 
Alaska) asked Bell for a country-by-country 
rundown on what was being done, in more 
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than 90 per cent of the cases his answer was 
“I don't know. I couldn't say...” 

This has been AlD's answer to what the 
President has been calling, for two years, 
the world's second-most important program, 
after war itself. 

Now it appears things may change. Shortly 
AID will an Office of the War on Hun- 
ger, with Herbert J. Waters, a former aide 
to Vice President Humphrey, in charge with 
the rank of Assistant Administrator. The 
office will have five Services: Population, 
Nutrition and Child Feeding, Food for Peace, 
Agricultural Development, and Health. 

The staff of three men and one secretary 
in the present Population Branch will ex- 
pand to 17 men and 11 secretaries in the 
new Population Service. The aim is to 
strengthen “home office” capabilities in four 
fields: technical assistance and program de- 
velopment; information; population dynam- 
ics analysis; and research and institutional 
manpower development. 


POPULATION CONTROL: THE RACE AGAINST 
Time—II 

WASHINGTON, March 15.—In India young 
mothers with their children tagging along 
crowd into family-planning clinics to wait 
patiently for the overworked “lady doctor” 
to give them help in avoiding yet another 
unwanted pregnancy. They are illiterate 
and ignorant, but they know they want to 
escape from the enfeebling cycle of annual 
childbirth. 

In Chile in recent years induced abortions 
have occurred in an estimated 35 to 40 per 
cent of all pregnancies—chilling testimony 
these women risk their lives not to have an- 
other child. For every 100 live births in 
hospitals there were 31 hospitalizations due 
to the complications of abortions. This 
human tragedy has prompted the govern- 
ment to help set up family-planning clinics. 
Chilean women are flocking to them. 

In Turkey a national survey found women 
support the idea of family planning 3-to-1. 
To the question, Should the government give 
information to people who want to keep from 
having too many children? 79 per cent of the 
women and 70 per cent of the men answered 
“yes.” 

Last December the heads of state of 12 
countries including Colombia, India, Malay- 
sia, Morocco, South Korea, Egypt and Yugo- 
slavia, jointly declared “the opportunity to 
decide the number and spacing of children 
is a basic human right;“ that the objective 
of family planning is the enrichment of 
human life, not its restriction;” and “last- 
ing and meaningful peace will depend to a 
considerable extent upon how the challenge 
of population growth is met.” 

These are but a few cases of the wide- 
spread change in world opinion on family 
planning in just a few years. A decade ago, 
according to The Population Council based 
in New York, only India had a “population 
policy.” Today more than half the develop- 
ing countries—which is where the world's 
population problem is building up—have offi- 
cial or government-aided programs, and are 
crying for outside help. 

It is not a case of the well-fed, modern- 
ized West nagging underdeveloped ex-col- 
onies into population control. Rather, gov- 
ernments in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
realize high birth rates are eating up hard- 
won economic development gains and threat- 

not only shortages in schoolrooms, 
hospital beds and jobs, but food itself. 

Despite the enormous stake the rich na- 
tions have in the success of efforts to keep 
the underdeveloped world’s food-population 
equation in balance, they have not been ade- 
quate to the task—beginning with the 
world’s leader, the United States. 

The reasons are that we have practiced 
family planning on a private basis and thus 
have no experience in the kind of nation- 
wide programs needed in other parts of the 
world; we have regarded birth-control tech- 
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niques as a publicly “unmentionable” sub- 
ject, and we have been ultra-sensitive to 
religious sensibilities. 

On the religious score, among the two- 
billion-plus people in the underdeveloped 
world, Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam pre- 
dominate, and none of them bans mechani- 
cal or chemical birth-control methods. 

The Roman Catholic Church is re-exam- 
ining its position, though it still opposes 
methods other than periodic or total absti- 
nence. In Catholic-dominated Latin Ameri- 
ca, however, six nations now have family- 
planning programs and several others have 
unofficial but government-supported activi- 
ties. 

Generally in Latin America and Africa 
things have moved from the whispering stage 
to the talking-out-loud stage, but are only 
slowly getting into action. In Costa Rica, 
the Ministry of Public Health is only ac- 
cumulating population data—while the na- 
tion’s 1.4 million population grows 4.5 per 
cent yearly, en route to doubling to 2.8 mil- 
lion in only 16 years. 

In Asia, where population pressure is most 
intense and the war between food supply 
and people flercest, some governments are 
pursuing family-planning programs. Com- 
munist China has a program that ranges 
from advocating late marriage to the distri- 
bution of “the pill” and the insertion of 
intra-uterine device (IUDs). 

India, in an effort to cut the annual popu- 
lation growth rate from 2.4 per cent to 1.6 
per cent by 1975, has set up thousands of 
clinics and “camps” to provide IUDs by the 
millions. The voluntary response has been 
so large that health workers are swamped in 
some states. 

Nationalist China, South Korea, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and others have all made energetic 
starts. The results cannot yet be measured. 
But one thing seems sure: there is a wide- 
spread desire for outside help. And as so 
often in the postwar world, the hand is out- 
stretched toward the United States. 


POPULATION CONTROL: THE RACE AGAINST 
Time—Ill 


Wasuincton, March 16.—In less than a 
decade U.S. policy on population control has 
done a complete about face. 

As President in 1959, General Eisenhower 
said it wasn’t the “business” of our govern- 
ment to interfere in other nations by ad- 
vising them on family planning. Six years 
later he had changed his mind and urged 
the Federal Government into action with 
the statement: 

“If we now ignore the plight of those un- 
born generations which, because of our un- 
readiness to take corrective action in con- 
trolling population growth, will be denied any 
expectations beyond abject poverty and suf- 
fering, then history will rightly condemn us.” 

The Congress in 1965 amended the foreign 
aid and Food for Peace bills to enable the 
Administration to “promote and support” 
family-planning programs overseas. Presi- 
dent Johnson has spoken out repeatedly on 
the urgency of the problem. 

Yet vigorous action has been lacking in the 
Executive Branch. 

Secretary of State Rusk, under Congres- 
sional pressure, has named a Special Assistant 
for Population Matters, an able and enthu- 
siastic man, Philander P. Claxton, Jr. But 
his main task is trying to sell the importance 
of the worldwide population problem to his 
high-level colleagues. 

Last December Rusk sent a classified cable 
to all ambassadors urging them to inform 
themselves on the subject and encourage 
family-planning programs in their assigned 
countries. 

But this is not going far enough fast 
enough, in the view of population experts, 
and in view of the demand, 

“This problem has to be fought like a 
war,” said General William H. Draper, Jr., 
Chairman, Population Crisis Committee of 
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Washington. “Or like the Marshall Plan. 
Nobody has stated the problem better than 
the President. But nothing much seems to 
be done.” 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID), with only 12 people working 
full time on population matters, has been 
timid and sluggish. The only place it has 
given significant aid is in Turkey, in the 
form of jeeps for fami'ty-planning workers. 
That accounts for nearly half its $8.9 mil- 
lion population budget for fiscal 1967. 

Now, shortly, under a new Office of the 
War on Hunger, there will be an expanded 
Population Service. The present staff of 
three officers will be authorized to add 14 
new ones. With more than double the 1967 
budget allotment, the Population Service 
will be able to expand its research, technical 
aid and information services. 

Even so, according to population experts, 
there is also a need for family-planning 
Officers at our embassies around the world, 
to impress host governments with the Presi- 
dent's sense of urgency of the task, not just 
to handle requests for aid but to encourage 
them. 

As links between AID’s Population Sery- 
ice headquarters here and the host-country 
family-planning agencies, these American 
field officers would assist in meeting the 
need for training facilities for national and 
local health officers working in family plan- 
ning; for materials for radio-TV, film, news- 
paper and poster campaigns; for vehicles 
the loudspeakers for use of workers; for 
the variety of birth-control devices them- 
selves. 

In contrast to our expensive economic aid 

programs, family-planning programs would 
not be expensive, and the pay-off is great. 
India estimates eight cents per person would 
reduce the birth rate from 41 per 1000 to 25 
per 1000 in 10 years; South Korea and Na- 
tionalist China say five cents and three cents 
respectively would cut the population growth 
rate from three per cent to two per cent in 
five years. 
President Johnson said in June, 1965: “Let 
us act on the fact that less than $5 invested 
in population control is worth $100 invested 
in economic growth.” 

Over a 25 year period, a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in fertility would produce a 63 per cent 
gain in the per capita income of the populace 
of a developing country. 

How much would a big family-planning 
assistance campaign cost the US.? A few 
hundred million dollars in the next few 
years, not the billions we're now spending 
on economic aid. The White House Con- 
ference on International Co-operation in 
1965 recommended up to $100 million a year 
in earmarked funds. 

The great shortage, population experts 
agree, is time. “If in 15 years there were 
to be an additional 200 million people in 
India, as is predicted,” said Dr. Jack Lippes 
of Buffalo, N.Y., inventor of the Lippes loop, 
“neither India nor any combination of for- 
eign countries will be able to feed them.” 

In Latin America, where population grows 
at 2.8 per cent yearly, the population will 
double in 25 years if the present trend 
goes on. 

For the next 15 years, to feed the world’s 
zooming population, food production must 
go up. The people who will need the food 
are already living—and half the world is 
now undernourished. 

After 1980, the situation will be out of 
hand, unless reductions in birth rates are 
brought about now. 


AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, much of 
the credit for the accomplishments of 
the Senate Special Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution belongs to the rank- 
ing minority member, the distinguished 
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Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boccs]. He 
has been a faithful and hardworking 
member of the committee who has em- 
phasized the importance of finding sound 
solutions and effective programs for the 
improvement of the quality of our en- 
vironment. 

The speech which Senator Boccs de- 
livered on the Modification of the Clean 
Air Act,” on March 14, 1967, before the 
National Legislative Conference of the 
National League of Cities, is typical of 
the thoughtful and forward-looking con- 
tributions which he has made in the 
course of our work. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his remarks be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MODIFICATION OF THE CLEAN Am ACT 
(Speech by Senator J. Cates Boccs) 


Although air pollution and our weather 
have a certain relationship, there is an im- 
portant distinction between the two. 

We can’t do much about the weather—at 
least not yet. 

We can do something about air pollution— 
and we must. 

I use the word “we” advisedly and very 
sincerely. The federal government can’t lick 
air pollution. The cities can’t. Neither can 
the states, nor the counties, nor business, nor 
private groups, nor individual citizens. 

Making and keeping our air clean and 
healthful is a responsibility shared by us 
all. We depend on each other. Each of us 
has a role. 

In simplest terms, it makes little sense 
for our nation to churn out vast quantities 
of goods and services if the very air we 
breathe reduces the quality of life we can 
enjoy. 

Let me pause right here and offer my con- 
gratulations to members of the National 
League of Cities for their foresight and lead- 
ership in holding a national legislative con- 
ference like this. It is an opportunity to 
gather valuable information, to share new 
ideas, and to make friends with people of 
similar backgrounds who are facing similar 
problems. 

I might even say that misery loves com- 
pany, because in leafing through your book- 
let on National Municipal Policy for 1967, I 
am reminded all over again of the variety 
and complexity of problems which you are 
dealing with as city officials. Cities are 
caught in the crush of problems which go 
along with progress and larger populations. 
I salute all of you for the work you are doing. 

It is a personal pleasure as well to see that 
one of Delaware's outstanding citizens and 
public officials, Mayor Crawford J. Carroll of 
Dover, is a member of your Executive 
Committee. 

Different problems may vie for first place 
in your various communities, but I believe it 
is a safe bet that air pollution is somewhere 
near the head of the list and coming up fast. 

Air pollution affects the health of your 
citizens, the attractiveness of your commu- 
nities, the size of your budgets, and the 
pocketbooks and convenience of the people 
who are going to have to change something 
in their way of living or doing business if air 
pollution is to be checked. 

My intention this afternoon is to outline 
the problem and its und, then con- 
sider the responsibilities involved, and finally 
talk about what has been done from a Con- 
gressional point of view and what some of 
the choices are for the future. 

The problem of air pollution has a particu- 
lar relevance for cities, of course, because 
that is where it is most concentrated. 

It is in our energetic cities that we have 
businesses, factories, homes, car-filled streets 
and other sources of air pollution. 
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In the United States urbanization has pro- 
ceeded to the point where nearly three out 
of four Americans live in an urban area. 

I don’t need to tell you that there are 
more of us all the time. We have just under 
200 million in this country now. By 1980 
the figure is expected to reach 245 million. 
And by the year 2000 the projection is 330 
million people. 

Even if these projections don’t work out 
just this way, the fact is clear that the in- 
crease in population is going to be tre- 
mendous. The relation of more people to 
air pollution is obvious. Equally as obvious 
is the fact that we can’t make progress by 
simply down air pollution. We 
have to reduce it drastically, and keep it 
reduced, if our increasing numbers of people 
are going to have healthy air to breathe. 

The sum total of the aerial garbage we 
now are spewing into the air staggers the 
imagination. This year it is estimated that 
some 140 million tons of debris will con- 
taminate the American atmosphere. It con- 
sists of tiny pieces of carbon, ash, oil, grease 
and microscopic particles of metal and metal 
oxides. Also involved are large quantities 
of carbon dioxide, nitrogen oxides and other 
gases, plus huge amounts of large invisible 
but potentially-deadly gases like carbon mon- 
oxide. 

In truth, we know only in part what is 
making up air pollution. There is much 
testing and research to be done to identify 
the full extent of the threat. 

In recent years nature has given us clear 
warning that something must be done. An 
instance of temperature inversion over the 
little Pennsylvania town of Donora 19 years 
ago kept pressing down on the town a layer 
of waste gases, zinc fumes, coal smoke and 
fiy ash from the local steel mills, wire factory 
and zinc and coke plants. 

The heavy, grimy smog which resulted 
killed 20 people and made 5,900 of the town’s 
14,000 residents ill. 

London has since had its killer smogs—in 
1952, 1956 and again in 1962. 

A ten-day temperature inversion in New 
York City in 1953 was later estimated to have 
taken 200 lives. More recently, New York 
has again suffered from similar sieges. 

Smog corrodes, tarnishes, soils, erodes, 
cracks, weakens, and finally—in some in- 
stances—kills. 

When I say kills, I am referring chiefly to 
the hastened deaths of the elderly and those 
suffering from respiratory ailments like 
emphysema. 

But more recently air pollution has come 
under definite suspension for making its 
deadly presence felt in other ways. 

For the first time carbon monoxide poison- 
ing has been directly linked to a fatal motor 
vehicle accident. This was last year in Vir- 
ginia, where a crash of a truck and a bus 
killed 9 persons and injured 32 others. 

A postmortem test for carbon monoxide 
content, something which is not usually 
done, revealed that the truck driver had a 
hemoglobin saturation level of 8 per cent. 
According to a Public Health Service study, a 
level of 5 per cent can impair a driver's abil- 
ity to think and see clearly. 

Just last week, in testimony before the 
Senate’s District of Columbia Committee, a 
physician in allergies said that 
auto fumes in W m can cause the 
brains of some sensitive people to “almost 
literally shortcircuit”. 

“These people may look and act like 
drunken persons merely from the traffic 
fumes they breathe,” the doctor said. 

This is borne up by the report of the 
World Health Organization that no fewer 
than 50 percent of the motorists in Paris are 
“on the threshold of intoxication”—not from 
wine, but from carbon monoxide. 

To sum up the problem, let me quote from 
a recent magazine ad placed by New York’s 
Citizens for Clean Air, Inc.: 

“Tomorrow morning when you get up,” 
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reads the ad, “take a nice deep breath. It'll 
make you feel rotten.” 

This quick background underscores the 
fact that air pollution is here and in many 
instances constitutes an acute problem. It 
is costing us money, inconvenience, and our 
good health every day. In a relatively short 
time the public has become not only aware 
of the problem but conscious of a sense of 
urgency. Again, something has to be done. 

Who is going to do something about it? 

I know you are all familiar with Los An- 
geles and its severe smog problem. Los An- 
geles, blessed with a pleasant climate and 
booming economy, is burdened as well by a 
chronic temperature inversion situation. 

The result of the mighty efforts of Los 
Angeles to fight air pollution has meant not 
only a more-tolerable atmosphere for An- 
gelenos, but a trail-blazing example of what 
other cities can do to cope with the problem. 

This was a case of a local community act- 
ing with decisiveness to meet an acute situa- 
tion. Other cities have done likewise. Pitts- 
burgh and its heroic efforts come immedi- 
ately to mind. 

ess first stepped into the picture in 
1955 with the initiation of a federal program 
under the Public Health Service. Funds were 
made available for research, technical assist- 
ance to states and communities, training of 
personnel and the development and dissemi- 
nation of information. 

But it was not until 1963, the same year 
that the Senate Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution was formed, that a vigorous 
federal effort was undertaken with passage 
of the Clean Air Act. 

My comments are now in the area of re- 
sponsibility for meeting air pollution, and 
therefore, I would like to quote for you two 
brief paragraphs in the “Findings and 
Purposes” section which introduces the 1963 
Act: 

“That the prevention and control of air 
pollution at its source is the primary re- 
sponsibility of States and local government; 
and 

“That Federal financial assistance and 
leadership in essential for the development 
of cooperative Federal, State, regional, and 
local programs to prevent and control air 
pollution.” 

Let me also quote one other paragraph, 
Section 105(b) under “Abatement of Air 
Pollution“: 

“Consistent with the policy declaration of 
this title, municipal, State and interstate 
action to abate air pollution shall be en- 
couraged and shall not be displaced by Fed - 
eral enforcement action except as other- 
wise provided by or pursuant to a court 
order under subsection (g) “. 

The meaning is clear. As the law now 
stands, the federal role is one of supplement- 
ing, not supplanting, the efforts by state, 
local and regional governments or com- 
missions. 

I agree strongly with this approach. Air 
pollution—aside from the considerable im- 
pact of pollution associated with trans- 
portation—is chiefly a local problem. It can 
be most effectively dealt with at the source. 

As your National Policy Statement well 
points out, however, air currents do not re- 
spect political boundaries. This frequently 
means interstate problems, and the inter- 
state factor accents the role of the federal 
government. The very nature of wandering 
air currents makes it natural to pool efforts 
to meet the common problem. One com- 
munity can't lick its pollution problem if its 
neighbor is not taking similar action. 

Thus, we see the bi-state New York and 
New Jersey Commission being formed, with 
the federal government taking an active part 
in this cooperative effort. 

Nearer my own home, in northern Dela- 
ware, there are moves afoot to form a joint 
anti-pollution effort involving municipal and 
county governments in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. Here again the fed- 
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eral government is expected to occupy a 
prominent seat. 

This regional commission approach in- 
volves difficult questions of coordination, rep- 
resentation and responsibilities. 

My State is already part of a compact of 
states which was formed to deal with joint 
problems affecting the Delaware River. The 
Delaware River Basin Compact, as it is 
known, is made up of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware. 

It is an example of federal-state coopera- 
tion and coordination, with the Secretary of 
the Interior sitting as an equal member of 
the Commission. 

In my opinion this method is well suited 
for setting up regional commissions dealing 
with air pollution. I am concerned that the 
balance in federal-state relations is main- 
tained, and for this reason I would not like 
to see regional commissions set up on the 
final decision alone of the Secretary of 
H. E. W., as is provided in the proposed Air 
Quality Act of 1967. The affected states and 
communities should have a bigger voice in 
the choice of who represents them. 

This is not to downgrade in any way the 
necessity of the federal contribution, And 
I recognize as well that the urgency of the 
situation has prompted expansion of the fed- 
eral role. The federal government brings to 
the regional commission experience, research 
and a share of the program’s cost. 

It will also be able to bring standards of 
air quality, minimum standards which can 
be met in a variety of ways, depending on the 
communities involved. 

The present trend of thinking about na- 
tional standards for air quality illustrates to 
me how the federal responsibility for the 
general health of the nation and the local 
responsibility for coping with the air pollu- 
tion problem can be effectively coordinated. 

We agree that the goal of any air-pollution 
program is clean, healthful air. 

We also agree that sources of pollution 
will have to be curbed or eliminated if we 
are to reach this goal. 

It is my hope that the Division of Air 
Pollution will come up with reasonable 
criteria for ambient air. These criteria 
would become effective in the regional air- 
sheds designated. Then standards would be 
set for emissions to meet the desired level of 
air quality. 

These emission criteria would depend 
largely on the specific characteristics of the 
area concerned. One might have an inver- 
sion problem which would make strict emis- 
sion controls necessary. Another might 
have prevailing winds which would make a 
less-strict control satisfactory. 

The result of this approach is to keep con- 
stant the standard of air quality but make 
flexible the methods for achieving it. 

In this whole effort the financial contribu- 
tion of the federal government will surely in- 
crease, not only in the area of development 
of regional, state and local programs, but 
in the continuation of these programs. 
Since fiscal year 1965 the federal contribu- 
tion to the fight against air pollution has 
totaled $60,488,000, and another $66 million 
is authorized for fiscal 1968. 

I was glad to see that your policy recom- 
mendations and the general trend of federal 
action against air pollution are generally in 
step, especially as concerns the regional air- 
shed approach. 

Your recommendation that model air pol- 
lution legislation be developed for local gov- 
ernments is also a good one. 

The fact that something can always be 
done locally to curb air pollution was em- 
phasized strongly to me last week when I 
learned for the first time that the power 
plant which serves the Capitol and other 
Congressional buildings is a prime con- 
tributor to Washington’s pollution prob- 
lem, 

It has also been known for some time that 
five miles from the White House is the un- 
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sightly Kenilworth dump, where Washington 
refuse is burned. 

In order to encourage businesses to elimi- 
nate air pollution, I have joined other Sena- 
tors this year—as I did in the last Congress— 
in advocating tax relief for the installation of 
air pollution control equipment. 

This incentive is justified, in my opinion; 
but on the other hand, I believe it is incum- 
bent on local governments, as well as the 
federal government, to come up with the 
clear regulations and tests. It should be 
possible for industry to install expensive air 
pollution control equipment with some con- 
fidence that it will be effective enough to 
meet the need for a reasonable period of 
time. 

This tax incentive to combat pollution is 
not something reserved to the federal gov- 
ernment, by any means. Not only would 
local steps in this direction likely hurry 
along cleaner air, but it might be a worth- 
while inducement for industry to locate in 
that community. 

The matter of inducements reminds me of 
the cow-puncher who came off a long stretch 
on the range and promptly proceeded to de- 
plete the stock in the nearest bar. He stag- 
gered out of the saloon and saw an old pros- 
pector with a mule. Drawing his six-gun, he 
asked the prospector if he would like to 
dance. Without waiting for a reply, he 
emptied his gun at the prospector’s feet. 
Naturally, the prospector danced. 

Then the prospector walked over to his 
mule, took out his rifle, and jammed the bar- 
rel against the cow-puncher's belt. This had 
an immediate sobering influence. 

“Son,” asked the prospector, “did you ever 
kiss a mule?” 

“No,” the cow-puncher gulped, “but I’ve 
always wanted to“. 

At the beginning of my remarks I men- 
tioned that air pollution is a problem we all 
share, and we all have the responsibility for 
action. 

We want to take that action, I submit, long 
before we reach an emergency situation like 
the cow-puncher's. 

We in the Congress need your advice and 
counsel and, again, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of being with you. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES AND RISKS OF 
FINANCING WORLD PROGRESS 


Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
thorough and thought-provoking speech 
was delivered recently at a meeting of 
the Zurich Economic Society by Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury True Davis, 
concerning the economic and military as- 
sistance of the United States to other 
nations. 

In connection with economic assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, Secretary Davis states: 

No single country can, or should it be ex- 
pected to, carry this burden alone. Every 
advanced nation has the inescapable duty of 
contributing its share of the cost. 


A number of additional interesting 
points are made in this speech; there- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE OPPORTUNITIES AND RISKS OF FINANCING 
WORLD PROGRESS 
(Remarks by the Honorable True Davis, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury) 

It is a great pleasure to return to your 
Confederation of Helvetian States, for dur- 
ing my stay here as United States Ambassa- 
dor, I learned much about this great country 
of yours. I learned about the chemical in- 
dustry, about the machine tool industry, 
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about your banking industry, and certainly 
learned much about watch tariffs. But most 
importantly, I further learned to appreciate 
the Swiss philosophy of love for freedom and 
patriotism, for we share these same beliefs 
in the United States, 

Perhaps all of you do not know that when 
the United States was founded, a large part 
of its Constitution was “borrowed” from sev- 
eral of your cantonal constitutions and when 
your Constitution was rewritten in 1848, 
much of ours was “borrowed” back again. 

As the largest Democracy in the world, we 
salute you and your nation for being the 
oldest democracy in the world. 

I returned to the United States in 1965 as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, a posi- 
tion which I still hold, but in addition to 
this responsibility, last year President John- 
son appointed me as the United States Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. This has been both a 
refreshing and a challenging experience. It 
has brought me into close professional and 
personal contact with many of the leaders 
of the developing nations of Latin America 
and I have had the opportunity to observe, 
at first hand, the magnitude of the problems 
these leaders face in attempting to satisfy 
their peoples’ legitimate aspirations for a 
better life. 

I have learned how this Bank has been 
able, through its loans and technical assist- 
ance activities, to make a major contribu- 
tion towards meeting some of the pressing 
needs of Latin America. I have also seen 
how this relatively young institution has 
served as an effective catalyst in mobilizing 
substantia: resources from among its own 
members, as well as from a number of the 
outward looking advanced countries of the 
Free World, including Switzerland. The 
Bank’s recent sale of bonds in your capital 
market is an outstanding example of the 
type of international cooperation a multilat- 
eral financial institution can inspire. 

Yet for any institution of this type to be 
successful, it must provide a means of 
bettering the standard of living of the peo- 
ples of these nations, but more importantly, 
it must offer and opportunity for industrial- 
ized nations to further their own trade while 
they are also offering assistance. In other 
words, all frontier markets must exhibit 
proof of performance, for no country is 
going to invest in a hopeless cause. 

Looking back from where we are now, I 
would assume that 150 years ago, the Missis- 
sippi Valley in the United States and the 
Amazon Valley in South America offered the 
same opportunity with the same risk of in- 
vestment. History has shown that the in- 
vestment placed in the Mississippi Valley 
made a handsome profit for the investors 
who were willing to take the risk, and now 
the Amazon Valley is potentially ready to 
return a handsome profit to those who are 
willing to invest there. 

In the era of colonialization, commercial 
interests had a saying that “trade follows 
the flag.“ But today, with the increasing 
independence of nations, this phrase no 
longer applies. For now, “exports follow 
investment.” 

I do not wish to give you the impression 
that I consider the desire for more rapid im- 
provement in standards of living and for 
greater progress to be unique to the coun- 
tries of Latin America. The pressure for 
progress is an essential characteristic of 
every country, whether it is classified as ad- 
vanced and industrialized, or as emerging 
and less developed. You might be inter- 
ested to learn in this connection that one 
of Switzerland’s foremost expatriates, who 
became one of our greatest Secretaries of the 
Treasury of the United States—Albert Gal- 
latin—conceived a bold program of economic 
development and public works in America 
one hundred and sixty years ago as a means 
of absorbing what was then thought to be 
an embarrassingly large fiscal surplus. 
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While circumstances conspired to prevent 
implementation of Gallatin's proposals, 
these were direct antecedents of the massive 
programs for publicly financed improve- 
ments which were to take place during the 
late Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
and, spiritually at least, antecedents of ef- 
forts to lift the standard of living in the 
less developed countries of the world today. 

We should regard these new markets as 
opportunities to correct our own nations’ 
deficits. This is not a bottomless well in 
which we are investing our money, but this 
is a means of capital development within 
the underdeveloped nations, and can very 
easily be compared to the economic invest- 
ment made in Western Europe following 
World War II. 

There are, however, certain elemental dif- 
ferences among nations which distinguish 
the richer from the poorer. There is, for ex- 
ample, the contrast between hunger and 
starvation in some areas, as compared to the 
fully stocked food shops in other areas, 
There is the contrast between mud huts and 
disease-ridden hovels on the one hand and 
shiny new houses and apartment buildings 
on the other. And there is the contrast be- 
tween utter despair over not being able to 
provide sufficient sustenance for children 
to survive tomorrow, and concern over such 
matters as the means of financing automo- 
biles or higher education for children. 

The job of narrowing such contrasts as 
these through assistance to the poorer na- 
tions of the world is one of the enormous 
challenges the Free World now faces. To 
paraphrase a statement by one of our great 
American Presidents, Abraham Lincoln—the 
world cannot long endure, one quarter in 
gratifying opulence and three quarters in 
grinding poverty. It is clear that the cost of 
helping to finance the poor nations will never 
be lower than it is today. It is even more 
clear that the ultimate costs to the richer 
nations, if they fail to meet this challenge, 
will rise in geometric proportions as time 
goes on. 

However, let me state that this is a good 
investment, and one that we in the United 
States believe not only offers a proper re- 
turn, but assists in the all important work 
of helping needful nations to help them- 
selves. 

The burden which the richer nations must 
assume for this purpose—whether through 
bilateral assistance programs or through the 
many multilateral institutions such as the 
Inter-American Development Bank estab- 
lished to act, in a sense, as trustees in this 
great endeavor—is a heavy one. No single 
country can, or should it be expected to, 
carry this burden alone. Every advanced 
nation has the inescapable duty of con- 
tributing its share of the cost. 

In the past, some countries have been 
forced by circumstances and through default 
of others to carry a disproportionate share 
of this burden. For more than a decade fol- 
lowing the end of World War II the United 
States carried most of the burden virtually 
alone. Gradually, as reconstruction pro- 
gressed in Europe, we were joined by other 
Free World countries in this effort. It is of 
particular interest that the Russians further 
joined in reco this new productive 
business to the extent that today Russia en- 
joys a favorable trade balance with prac- 
tically every country in Western Europe. 

At times, as this larger international effort 
gathered momentum we heard some say that 
such countries as France were, in fact, de- 
voting proportionally more of their resources 
to aiding the less developed countries than 
was the United States. This fallacious rea- 
soning deliberately ignored the fact that the 
United States has borne, and continues to 
bear, the lion’s share of the unproductive 
burden of defending economically and mili- 
tarily freedom all over the world. Particu- 
larly as some of these self-styled leaders in 
foreign aid withdrew into their national 
boundaries leaving unfulfilled responsibilities 
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in their former colonies and territories. 
This defense burden must also be counted 
in adding up the balance. Finally, I am sure 
you can well appreciate the lonely burden 
we also bear because of the dollar's role as 
a key international reserve currency. 

While there is very little new that I can 
say about the need for a more equitable 
sharing of the burdens—and in particular 
the burden of financing progress in the less 
developed countries of the world—I would 
like to summarize for you the essentials of 
my government’s position on the subject. 

First, the Free World needs to find ways 
and means of meeting the legitimate needs 
of those developing countries which are do- 
ing what they can to help themselves. It is 
obvious nothing will happen unless it is good 
for the nations that are willing to make 
these investments. This is just like a busi- 
ness which is seeking to expand its activities 
into a new sales area. Business will not 
make any money on its investment until it 
has sold its product in the market place. 
We believe that these investments in de- 
veloping nations are sound and will ulti- 
mately be returned to us through the means 
of commercial sales and exchange after these 
countries and markets have been developed. 

Second, the burden of doing this—the cost 
of financing economic and social progress— 
should be equitably distributed in such a 
manner that the objective of satisfactory 
rates of progress in the less developed is 
achieved, while at the same time the 
strength of the donor countries—individually 
and as a group—is preserved. 

Third, the success of these efforts depends 
crucially on maximum cooperation from de- 
veloped countries individually on the one 
hand, and on maximum multilateral co- 
operation and improved multilateral institu- 
tions on the other hand. 

Who can say what are the legitimate needs 
of developing nations? These needs are the 
development of the hopes and dreams of 
these peoples. 

I would mention briefly the recently in- 
augurated Asian Development Bank which, 
with a dozen non-regional countries—in- 
cluding your own country—contributing and 
joining provides an outstanding example of 
the type of orderly and productive ties which 
can, with determination and ingenuity, be 
devised between the advanced and the less 
developed countries. The Asian Develop- 
ment Bank and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank epitomize the growing move- 
ment toward regional cooperation which 
stems from a realization that progress in 
every part of the world requires joint enter- 
prises to develop shared sources of wealth. 

In his recent message to Congress on 
foreign aid, President Johnson referred to 
this movement as springing from a “phi- 
losophy of pragmatic regionalism” reflecting 
the facts of economic life. “Political unity,” 
the President continued, is neither required 
nor expected. But the resources available 
for development are too scarce to scatter 
among many countries when greater promise 
lies in joint action. We must take full ad- 
vantage of the benefits of cooperation.” 

President Johnson has established “the 
guiding principles” on which our U.S. pro- 
grams will be based, and they are: 

“Self-Help, Nations develop primarily 
through their own efforts. Our programs can 
only be supplements, not substitutes. This 
is the overriding principle. 

“Multilateralism, Every advanced nation 
has a duty to contribute to its share of the 
cost. 

“Regionalism, The future of many coun- 
tries depends on sound development of re- 
sources shared with their neighbors. 

“Agriculture, Health and Education. 
These key sectors are the critical elements 
of advancement everywhere in the under- 
developed world.” 

The commercial potential of American 
agriculture holds the greatest hope for social 
progress and international welfare of any 
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goal reachable in the Twentieth Century. 
Investing in world agriculture today to feed 
the increasing population of the world, 
offers a greater potential than did the indus- 
trial investments of the Nineteenth Century. 
If nations don’t want to take advantage of 
this type of opportunity, then I feel they are 
shortsighted. 

Further, we will defeat world domination 
by Communism through food production 
alone. In fact, one of the major reasons 
leading to Khrushchey’s ouster was his fail- 
ure to change the Russian diet from starch 
to protein. 

Nations must be on the alert to increase 
their productivity in all areas, but particu- 
larly we must be conscious of food produc- 
tion in this era of predictable world over- 
population. In order to help these younger 
nations, we are more than willing to have 
them tap the great research of American 
agriculture to “seed and breed” to help 
themselves. 

It is my government's firm conviction that 
countries which are accumulating savings 
in the form of reserves should, if they are 
to accept their proper responsibilities, per- 
mit public and private capital to flow out to 
the less developed countries in reasonable 
magnitudes and on reasonable terms. The 
surplus countries should share their sur- 
pluses by giving multilateral and regional 
financing institutions liberal access to their 
capital markets. 

This is only a starter, however, and should 
be followed or accompanied by increased 
outfiows of public capital on liberal terms 
and technical assistance to the maximum ex- 
tent permitted by the surplus country’s in- 
ternal and external resources. A policy such 
as this not only increases the help available 
to deserving less developed countries, but 
also contributes substantially to effective 
global balance of payments adjustment proc- 
esses which are essential to the continued 
operation and stability of the international 
monetary system. 

The Report on the Balance of Payments 
Adjustment Process issued last August by 
Working Party No. 3 of the OEC D's Economic 
Policy Committee recapitulates these policy 
considerations, in part, in the following 
terms: 


“It would ... be desirable for countries 
in a strong balance of payments position to 
take advantage of the favorable opportunity 
to increase their aid contributions, either by 
facilitating the access of international insti- 
tutions to their capital market or by other 
means. It would also be advantageous if 
countries in a strong balance of payments 
position could increase the proportion of 
their aid which is granted on an untied basis 
and, where possible, undertake reverse 
tying.” 

So far, few of the nations in a position 
to adopt these precepts have, to my knowl- 
edge, chosen to do so despite the obvious 
and increasing urgency of the needs. On 
the contrary, it is unfortunately still the 
case that some industrialized nations which 
are not pulling their fair share of the load, 
continue to derive substantial net benefits 
from untied resources being made available 
through international and regional financing 
institutions, 

For example, in the so-called “hard 
window” of the Inter-American Bank, there 
has been made available through the end 
of 1966 convertible currencies in the aggre- 
gate amount of $653 million. Of this 
amount, the Latin American members of the 
Bank have provided $173 million and the 
United States has provided $375 million. 
Other advanced non-member nations have 
provided $105 million in the form of funds 
loaned to the Bank. Against this 16 per- 
cent share of the Bank’s total Ordinary 
Capital resources supplied by these non- 
member industrialized countries, it should 
be noted that as of mid-1966 these countries 
had enjoyed 28 percent of the procurement 
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business made possible by the Bank’s Ordi- 
nary Capital lending operations. 

The basic inequity of this uneven bene- 
fits-contributions relationship for this one 
institution alone is obvious The question 
clearly arises as to how long such a situation 
can be allowed to persist. I suggest that it 
may soon be necessary to take steps to bring 
about a better balance, a more equitable 
balance in the relative cost/benefits ratio 
of development assistance by limiting pro- 
curement to those nations who are invest- 
ing in the developing countries of the world. 

My government, for reasons well known 
to you, will tailor its foreign assistance pro- 
grams to rest on the basic strength of the 
dollar and our balance of payments position. 

As regards our policy of administration, 
our actions in these areas must be approved 
by our Congress, which means the American 
public. President Johnson in all of his 
actions aspires to public acceptability, and 
let me assure you that the American public 
is solidly behind his programs. Given our 
international monetary responsibilities, this 
must be so and we must continue to ensure 
that our aid programs have the least pos- 
sible effect on our balance of payments. 
The criticisms one hears of our ald policies 
and in particular of our aid-tying procedures 
fail to take into any account these broader 
issues. And they fail to take into account as 
well the fact that the United States followed 
a liberal policy in this particular respect 
over a long period of years when massive 
amounts of its resources were devoted to the 
reconstruction of war-torn Europe and to 
the creation of great multilateral institu- 
tions including the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank and the regional de- 
velopment banks which have played, and 
will continue to play, such an important 
role in bringing about a more orderly and a 
better world in which to live. 

The United States is willing to take the 
initiative in forging a bold new concept to 
enable less fortunate nations to help them- 
selves. No individual or nation desires 
charity. They want to develop their own 
economy to become independent, and then 
prosperous, and in this area we will assist 
them. 

You can rest assured that the United 
States will continue to carry its fair share 
of the burden of financing the world’s 
progress requirements. You can rest as- 
sured that we will continue to be in the 
forefront of freedom’s battlefields the world 
over. You can rest assured that we will 
continue to seek an early successful con- 
clusion to international monetary reform 
negotiations, designed to guarantee a pros- 
perous and expanding international financial 
framework for progress. And you can rest 
assured that we will be equally unremitting 
in our efforts to ensure that the other great 
nations of the Free World play their proper 
and equitable role in all of these great 
endeavors. 

As your forebears fought so valiantly for 
your freedom in the great battles of Mor- 
garten and Sempach, as did our ancestors in 
our great battles of Lexington and Yorktown, 
we are both still primarily interested in the 
freedom and happiness of mankind. But 
today, we are involved in an economic war 
where we are using dollars and francs in- 
stead of swords and halberds to defeat our 
common enemy. We shall withstand the 
attacks, we shall prosper, and in so doing 
create a great new and free world for man- 
kind. 


NELSON EDDY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a few days. 
ago the Nation lost one of its most popu- 
lar musical artists who had a very spe- 
cial place in the hearts of the citizens of 


my State. 
Nelson Eddy, who died in Miami last 
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week at the age of 65, was born in Prov- 
idence, R.I., and began his musical 
career there with various church choirs. 
He made his first public appearance at 
the age of nine with a National Guard 
band. 

Nelson Eddy in many ways typified the 
dream of many young Americans in the 
age of Hollywood and mass entertain- 
ment. His voice was known to millions, 
and as he himself discovered, his artistry 
was sought after because it was tradi- 
tional. ~ 

He frequently returned to our State 
whenever his busy life permitted, to visit 
his father, stepmother, and sister who 
survive him and to whom I extend my 
deep sympathy, 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
insert in the Recor at this point articles 
from the Providence Evening Bulletin 
and the Providence Journal regarding 
Mr. Eddy. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening 
Bulletin, Mar. 6, 1967] 


SINGER NELSON Eppy Dries at 65—RHODE 
ISLAND NATIVE VICTIM OF STROKE 


Miami, FLa—Nelson Eddy, the tall, hand- 
some baritone whose voice thrilled movie- 
goers in the '30s and '40s, died today a few 
hours after being stricken in the midst of a 
show at a Miami Beach night club. 

Only last week, the 65-year-old Rhode Is- 
land native, once the highest paid singer in 
the world, said that he would continue work- 
ing “until I drop” because “I love it.” 

He was at work, singing to some 400 lis- 
teners at the Sans Souci Hotel last night, 
when his voice failed and he was helped off 
the stage. A Mount Sinai Hospital spokes- 
man said he apparently suffered a stroke. 

Mr. Eddy was best known for a series of 
eight light operatic movies in which he co- 
starred with Jeanette MacDonald, who died 
two years ago of a heart attack. 

Miss MacDonald’s soprano voice blended 
perfectly with Mr. Eddy's rich baritone in 
such shows as “Naughty Marietta,” “May 
Time,” “Rose Marie,” “New Moon” and 
“Sweethearts.” 

Some of their songs, like “Ah, Sweet 
Mystery of Life,” “Rose Marie” and “Indian 
Love Call,” were so popular that Mr. Eddy 
still was singing them in the last days of his 
career. 

“Those are what they yell for,” he said re- 
cently, “and they want them straight. We 
tried kidding ‘Indian Love Call’ and they 
wouldn't stand for it.” 

Fans often thought that Mr, Eddy and the 
late Miss MacDonald were married because 
of the apparent sincerity of their love scenes 
together. But they were only good friends 
and strong admirers of each other. Mr. Eddy 
was married in 1939 to Ann Denitz Franklin. 

Mr. Eddy recently returned from three 
weeks of appearances in Australia with Miss 
Gale Sherwood, who has been his night club 
singing partner for 14 years. 

Mrs. Thomas Ranahan of Revere, Mass., 
who was sitting about six feet in front of 
Mr. Eddy when he was stricken, said his 
voice suddenly failed. 

“Would you bear with me a minute?” she 
said he asked his audience. “I can't seem 
to get the words out.” 

Morton Kirsch, the hotel manager, said 
Mr. Eddy had just finished a song “and 
started to go into another when he seemed 
to lose his memory.” 

Mr. Eddy turned to his accompanist, Theo- 
dore Paxson, and asked, Would you play 
‘Dardenella’? Maybe I'll get the words back.” 

Then he said: “My face is getting numb. 
Is there a doctor here?” 
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A doctor in the audience responded and 
Mr. Eddy was led to his dressing room by 
Miss Sherwood and Mr. Paxson, who had 
been his pianist 40 years. After first aid 
treatment, he was taken to the hospital 
where he died this morning. 

Mr. Eddy sang with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera when he was a young advertising copy- 
writer. An appearance in Los Angeles got 
him into movies in 1933. 

His roles with Miss MacDonald placed him 
in such great demand that his concert price 
rose to $15,000 and his radio fee to $6,000 
for four songs. 

Mr. Eddy and Miss Sherwood continually 
tried to use new songs in their nightclub 
and theater act, but always the audiences 
clamored for the old ones. He estimated he 
had sung “Rose Marie” 6,000 to 7,000 times. 

News of the singer’s death was telephoned 
to Rhode Island from Florida this morning 
by his wife. She called her husband's step- 
mother, Mrs, William D. Eddy, who lives on 
High Street, Jamestown, with Mr. Eddy’s 
91-year-old father. Mr. Eddy also leaves a 
sister, Mrs. J. Lloyd Brown, a Pawtucket 
school teacher. 

Mr. Eddy was born in Providence, at 96 
Hartford Ave. Later the Eddy family lived 
on Smith Street. The youngster who was to 
become famous in the theatrical world also 
attended grade schools in Edgewood and 
Pawtucket. 

As a boy, Nelson sang locally in various 
choirs, He joined the choir of All Saints’ 
Memorial Church in 1914 and sang with it 
after making his debut as a boy soprano in 
St. Stephen’s Church Choir and later with 
the Grace Church singers. 

He was coached for his first operatic ap- 
pearance in New York by the late Dr. Was- 
sili Leps, conductor of the Providence Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

He made his operatic debut as Tonio in 
„ at the Metropolitan Opera in 

His first public appearance was made with 
the Old Coast Guard Artillery Band, First Dis- 
trict Rhode Island National Guard, at Fort 
Greble in July, 1909. At a concert the nine- 
year-old boy sang The Lost Chord” to the 
band’s accompaniment. 

His father was drum major of the band, 
and his grandfather, Isaac “Ike” Eddy, was 
the bass drummer. 

Before becoming a full-time entertainer, 
Mr. Eddy was a telegraph operator, a ship- 
ping clerk, a newspaper staff artist, reporter 
and copy reader and an advertising agency 
copy writer. His newspaper career was in 
Philadelphia on the Philadelphia Press, the 
Philadelphia Ledger and the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Over the years, Mr. Eddy frequently re- 
turned to Rhode Island to visit family mem- 
bers. He last visited the state four years ago 
when he had a singing engagement in Bos- 
ton. He corresponded regularly with his 
father and stepmother, who had planned to 
go to Florida next week and meet him in 
Fort Lauderdale. 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, Mar. 
7, 1967] 

One evening in the early 1930s a Journal- 
Bulletin reporter was returning to Newport 
aboard the Jamestown when a man 
with an unfamiliar face approached with a 
question. 

“You're from the Journal, aren't you?” he 
asked Gardner Dunton of Newport, who re- 
tired in 1962 after 36 years as a reporter and 
bureau manager in Newport for the Journal. 

Mr. Dunton replied that he was. The man 
then explained that his son, who had at- 
tended Rogers High School in Newport, was 
returning to Rhode Island in a short time for 
his first major concert after completing vocal 
training in Pennsylvania. 

The father gave the reporter his son’s back- 
ground and explained that the concert, to 
be held in Rogers High School, was being 
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sponsored by the Newport Philharmonic So- 
ciety, now known as the Newport Civic 
Music Association. 

“He asked for a little publicity, and I wrote 
about half a column for the Sunday Journal 
about Newport boy comes home to sing,” 
Mr. Dunton recalled yesterday. However, 
an editor termed the story “just a lot of pub- 
licity for an unknown singer“ and refused to 
run the story, Mr. Dunton said. 

Mr. Dunton said he felt like a “prophet 
without honor“ when, about 20 years after 
the ferry meeting, Nelson Eddy returned to 
Rhode Island to visit his father and the 
“front page of the Journal was filled with 
stories about the great movie star and 
singer.” 

William D. Eddy, 91, who had tried to gain 
“a little publicity” for his son, who died 
yesterday in Miami, still lives on High Street 
in Jamestown. 


THE FEDERAL MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION CHARTS A NEW COURSE FOR 
THE ALASKA TRADE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
week the Federal Maritime Commission 
has released a report on the Alaska 
maritime trade which promises to make a 
significant and entirely beneficial con- 
tribution to solution of the critical prob- 
lems of water transportation long bur- 
dening the State of Alaska. The Com- 
mission’s comprehensive study of water 
carrier operations in the Alaska trade is 
a gold mine of information about the 
carriers involved, service provided to in- 
dividual communities, rates charged by 
the carriers and the effects of this on the 
economy of the State. Further, the 
Maritime Commission report contains 
valuable recommendations and sugges- 
tions as to what the Commission, the 
State of Alaska, and other agencies of 
Government can do to improve trans- 
portation services and lower costs of 
freight shipments. The report also re- 
views the many changes in transporta- 
tion patterns to Alaska which have oc- 
curred over the last few years and indi- 
cates how these may give direction to 
changes to come in the future. 

The plan for an Alaska trade report 
by the Federal Maritime Commission 
Was announced in October 1964, coin- 
cidentally with the conclusion of one of 
repeated rate increases proceedings 
which Alaska has been made to endure 
over the years. Following the unvarying 
pattern the 10-percent increase in rates 
at issue was confirmed as lawful, load- 
ing yet heavier burdens on the economy 
of Alaska already overstrained by an 
abnormally high cost of living. 

The rate increase which was confirmed 
as lawful in October 1964 had been an- 
nounced by the Alaska Steamship Co., 
the historic monopoly in the trade, in 
December 1959 and was allowed to go 
into effect January 10, 1960, without the 
suspension urged upon the then Federal 
Maritime Board by the Alaska congres- 
sional delegation and the State of Alaska. 
Thus, its impact was fully embedded in 
the economy of the State by the time the 
Commission gave it final blessing. 

In the course of the long and diffi- 
cult rate proceeding, the State of Alaska 
demonstrated that on the basis of rates 
in effect prior to the increase, the Alaska 
Steamship Co., earned a rate of return 
on its investment of not less than 13 per- 
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cent in the 2-year period of 1958 and 
1959, and applying realistic deprecia- 
tion methods, the rate of return was cal- 
culated as high as 22 percent in 1958 and 
10 percent in 1959. The hearing exam- 
iner in the case found that the 10-per- 
cent increase would bring Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. a return of 19.35 percent and 
ruled it was unjust and unreasonable. 
That decision was, unfortunately, over- 
ruled by the Commission. 

The proceedings disclosed that water- 
borne freight rates to Alaska had in- 
creased 56.4 percent over the decade pre- 
ceding the 1960 increase. The blight on 
the struggling economy of the new State 
resulting from the ever-increasing cost of 
transportation was recognized as the 
most seriously adverse of all economic 
factors affecting its progress. 

Despite the clear showing of excessive 
Profits to the water carrier and the direct 
damage inflicted on the State of Alaska 
as à result, the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission ruled, by a 2-to-2 decision 
that the 10-percent increase was lawful. 
Commission Chairman John Harllie and 
Vice Chairman James V. Day had voted 
against the increase, but Commissioners 
Ashton C. Barritt and John S. Patter- 
son voted forit. The fifth Commission- 
er, George A. Hearn, was disqualified 
since his appointment had occurred after 
final argument in the case had been held. 

Although Alaskans were not to see a 
reversal of the ever upward trend of 
water freight rates in this case, a new 
spirit at the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion was evidenced by the announcement 
that the agency planned to make the 
study, now completed, to examine the 
root causes of Alaska’s exorbitant ship- 
ping cost and determine what might be 
done to improve the situation. It was 
clear then, as it is even clearer now, that 
Alaska cannot grow and develop if it 
is forced to submit to one increase in 
freight rates after another, without hope 
of relief or hope of escape. 

The report now completed diagnoses 
the complex of diseases afflicting the 
Alaska trade and recommends remedies. 
It is now up to Alaskans, agencies of the 
State and Federal Government and, also, 
private business enterprise in Alaska, to 
take a good look at the water transpor- 
tation problem and go to work to solve 
it. 

As for what the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission found, it is explained that this 
must be described largely in terms of 
four geographical regions of Alaska, 
having differing conditions and needs. 
Southeast, south-central, southwestern, 
and northwestern ports and communi- 
ties of Alaska have, each, unique condi- 
tions to be considered and somewhat dif- 
ferent plans for improvement are indi- 
cated. 

South-central Alaska, encompassing 
the ports of Seward, Whittier, and An- 
chorage serving the largest part of our 
population, enjoys comparatively lower 
freight rates and unquestionably more 
efficient service than does the rest of the 
State. The reason is apparent. This is 
the only area of Alaska where the mo- 
nopoly control of Alaska Steamship Co. 
has been broken. Shippers have a choice 
of carrier services and the competition 
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between carriers which has ensued has 
had the predictable effect of lowering 
freight rates. Since the inception. of the 
1960 rate increase for Alaska Steamship 
Co., service has been introduced into the 
railbelt of Alaska by Puget Sound-Alaska 
Van Line, a barge service operated by the 
Canadian National Railroad, Alaska 
Trainship—subsidiary of Alaska Steam- 
ship Co.—and, giving year-round service 
to the ports of Anchorage, Sea Land, Inc, 

In southeast, southwest, and northwest 
Alaska, the picture remains discouraging 
and it is here action must be directed 
toward improvement. In general, these 
areas share a common problem in that 
virtually the only carrier in the trade is 
Alaska Steamship Co. Using slow out- 
moded, liberty ships and CIMAVIS left 
over from the Second World War, Alaska 
Steamship Co.’s service is inefficient and 
expensive. No alternative service now 
exists. Unless this pattern changes, the 
communities of Alaska dependent on 
Alaska steam service can look forward to 
nothing but higher costs of service used 
to justify higher freight rates. 

How high are the rates and what is the 
effect on the economy? 

In the railbelt, where transportation is 
comparatively efficient, modern and com- 
petitive, water freight rater are found to 
have relatively small impact on the cost 
of living. 

In southeast Alaska, however, where 
Alaska Steamship Co. serves alone, trans- 
portation costs, including terminal 
charges are excessive and have a corre- 
sponding effect on the cost of living. As 
an illustration, the report says: 

If merchants at Juneau order food products 
from Seattle, transportation costs on apples, 
lettuce, flour and potatoes would raise f.o.b. 
prices 29, 41, 29, and 22 percent respectively. 
Transportation charges on lumber and ce- 
ment would raise prices on these items 71 and 
100 percent respectively. 


In northwest Alaska, ocean transpor- 
tation, including lighterage costs increase 
Seattle f.o.b. prices on some food and 
construction items even more than in 
southeast and, combined with the mer- 
chant’s markup, further raise f.o.b. prices 
approximately 60 percent. 

The Federal Maritime Commission 
report examines in detail the freight 
charges on individual commodities trans- 
ported to the port communities of Alaska, 
describes changes in rate levels occurring 
over the last several years and compares 
rates on identical commodities to differ- 
ent ports. Again and again, the striking 
difference is demonstrated between Alas- 
ka Steamship rates to ports where it is 
the monopoly carrier—southeast and 
western Alaska—and rates to the railbelt 
where the company finds itself in com- 
petition with other carriers. As the re- 
port points out: 

For instance, the carload rates to Anchor- 
age (of Alaska Steamship Company) which 
cover the water and rail haul and motor de- 
livery on bakery goods, building materials, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, household goods, 
radios, liquor, boxes, cigarettes, empty cans 
and other commodities are lower than Alaska 
Steam’s rates that apply on approximately 
equal volume shipments to Juneau. Simi- 


larly, Alaska Steam’s rates to Ketchikan on 
bakery goods, building materials, radios, 


liquor, empty cans and other items are higher 
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than its rates to Anchorage on similar quan- 
tity shipments. 


As for the rate changes since January 
9, 1960—prior to the January 10, 1960, 
rate increase—the study focuses on 63 
specific commodities transported to Ju- 
neau and Ketchikan on January 9, 1960, 
January 10, 1960, and May 1, 1965. At 
Juneau, of the 63 commodities 28 in- 
creased from 1 to 10 percent in the 5- 
year period; 6 rates increased 10 to 25 
percent; 15 rates increased from 25 to 
395 percent; and 16 rates decreased from 
1 to 52 percent. For example, the trans- 
portation cost of fresh fruit and vegeta- 
bles increased 29 percent; refrigerated 
fruit and vegetables increased 31 per- 
cent; musical instruments increased 394 
percent, fresh grapefruit 56 percent, 
radios 224 percent, gasoline 27 percent, 
mining machinery 23 percent, roofing 
15 percent, and trucks 11 percent. Among 
products showing decreased costs were 
coffins—19 percent less—and alcoholic 
beverages—22 percent less. The socio- 
logical implication by these decreases 
may be cause for speculation. 

At Ketchikan, the story is much the 
same. Eighteen commodities showed in- 
creases of more than the general 10-per- 
cent rate increase of 1960; 13 commodi- 
ties showed increases of more than 25 
percent; while 22 were below the level of 
January 9, 1960. 

The report points out the increases 
at Juneau and Ketchikan reflect not only 
the 10-percent increases of 1960, but, 
also, the company’s change in tariff 
quotation from weight or measurement to 
a weight basis on July 1, 1963. 

In northwest Alaska, at the ports of 
Nome and Kotzebue exorbitant shipping 
costs are aggravated by the lack of port 
facilities, where cargo must be lightered 
from the ship’s anchorage offshore. In 
addition to the abnormally heavy cost 
which results shippers are at a further 
disadvantage in that Alaska Steamship 
tariffs do not show lighterage and asso- 
ciated costs of unloading cargo. 

Rate levels to the northwest ports of 
Alaska have increased more in the region 
than any other in Alaska. On the aver- 
age, in 1965, Alaska Steamship Co. rates 
to Nome—not including lighterage—ex- 
ceeded corresponding rates to the south- 
east from 47 to 71 percent and to the 
southwest—Kodiak—by 30 percent. 

Since January 1, 1960, two Alaska 
Steamship Co. rate increases have been 
inflicted on the northwest communities. 
As a result, the overall level of rates has 
increased approximately 20 percent since 
January 1960. While the Federal Mari- 
time Commission was successful after 
protracted Commission and court pro- 
ceedings, in reducing a 10-percent in- 
crease to 8 percent and a 20-percent in- 
crease to approximately 18 percent in 
February 1966, the company promptly 
filed a new tariff, effective April 1, 1966, 
restoring the full amount of the increase 
in question. This is now the subject of a 
rate proceeding before the Commission— 
Docket No. 66-22 Alaska Steamship 
Co.—general increase in the peninsula 
and Bering Sea areas of Alaska. 

In southwestern Alaska, the Federal 
Maritime Commission focused its study 
on rates to Kodiak, principal port of the 
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area. Here, in comparing rates to 
Kodiak with tariffs of carriers filed 
jointly with the Alaska Railroad to An- 
chorage, it is found that although the 
Alaska Steamship Co.’s median rate is 
slightly lower than the joint rate to 
Anchorage, 45 percent of rates to Kodiak 
are in excess of the Anchorage tariff. 

Again, at Kodiak rate increases since 
1960 have resulted in significant tariff 
changes. Rates have tripled on musical 
instruments; doubled on cans—of spe- 
cial significance to a growing fishery in- 
dustry. Fourteen rates of Kodiak have 
increased since 1960 from 25 to 396 per- 
cent; six rates have increased from 10 
to 25 percent, while 15 rates decreased. 

In general, then, except for the rail- 
belt area, shipping costs in Alaska are 
going nowhere but up. And still pend- 
ing before the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission for decision is yet another gen- 
eral rate increase of 15 percent, which 
became effective April 8, 1966. 

That the ever-raising costs of trans- 
portation inflate the Alaska economy is 
entirely clear. In presenting the facts on 
this, the FMC study has examined the 
impact of high transportation cost on 
retail prices and the old Alaska legend 
that— 

It is not the freight rates, but merchants 
who markup the prices that cause such high 
retail prices. 


The Commission finds some truth in 
the long suspected markup allegation; 
however, no cause for doubt exists that 
the basic increase above retail costs in 
other parts of the United States is the 
ocean freight charge to Alaskans. 

Why does Alaska Steamship Co. 
charge abnormally high rates? An ob- 
vious but insufficient answer is that the 
company has, for generations, been al- 
lowed to get away with it under policies 
of less conscientious regulatory bodies 
than that now composing the Federal 
Maritime Commission. Doubtless, the 
continued inflation of freight rates re- 
sults in large part from “public be 
damned” attitudes of the past. The un- 
happy history of Alaska’s experiences 
with the Alaska Steamship Co. has been 
that the public has paid and paid while 
the owners of this profitable enterprise 
have made fortunes. Lacking the ne- 
cessity to compete with other carriers, 
no impetus was ever given to improve 
service and, certainly, none to reduce 
rates. 

Aside from regulatory policies affect- 
ing freight rates, the FMC study illumi- 
nates specific physical causes for high 
costs of transportation, resulting in 
higher rates, which can be and obviously 
should be changed. Among these are: 

First. The antiquated, slow—10-knot 
maximum Liberty ships and CIMAVs 
of Alaska Steamship Co. are unduly ex- 
pensive to operate. Outmoded cargo- 
handling equipment coupled with rising 
labor costs increase the expense of time 
at sea, time in port, and stevedoring. 

Second. In southeast Alaska the physi- 
cal condition of dock facilities—owned 
by Alaska Steamship Co. at Ketchikan 
and Juneau, operated by the Alaska 
Steamship agent at Sitka and Peters- 
burg—make them inadequate to handle 
increased capacity and preclude applica- 
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tion of modern cargo handling methods. 
Thus, these communities are denied re- 
ductions in handling costs that could 
result from more efficient equipment, 

Disparities between handling costs at 
southeast Alaska ports and those charged 
by Alaska Steamship Co. at Seattle are 
enormous and, on the face of it, inex- 
plicable. At Ketchikan and Juneau 
wharfage and handling costs exceed 
those of Seattle by 185 percent. ‘These 
costs are about the same at Sitka. At 
Petersburg, the disparity between Seat- 
tle for costs of handling is in the magni- 
tude of 251 percent. 

Certainly, the advice of the Commis- 
sion staff to the Commissioner that these 
oes be investigated is long over- 

ue. 

Third. In the western ports of Dilling- 
ham, Nome, and Kotzebue, a major cause 
of high transportation rates, as has been 
pointed out, is the expense of lightering 
cargo, which must be paid in addition to 

p costs. To meet this prob- 
lem, the study recommended more 
stringent regulation of lightering serv- 
ice, including more effective reporting of 
rates. 

Recommendations of the study of rem- 
edies for other basic problems of the 
Alaska maritime trade include sugges- 
tions as to advisable regulatory policies 
as well as changes in transportation pat- 
terns which could bring about lower 
rates. Major recommendations include 
the following: 

First. New systems of redistribution 
of cargo in southeast, southwest, and 
northwest Alaska should be developed. 
This envisions establishment of trade 
centers in each area from which cargo 
would be transferred by small carriers to 
remote communities where operation of 
large self-propelled vessels is uneco- 
nomic. This would envision the use of 
taster ships providing service adapted 
te port facilities and specific needs of 
small but expanding communities, 

Second. The services of transpacific 
cargo ships traveling from West Coast 
ports to Japan could be employed to es- 
tablish a new method of freight han- 
dling to the Northwest ports that could 
eliminate the heavy expense of lighter- 
ing to such ports as Dillingham, Nome, 
and Kotzebue. This contemplates the 
discharge at Dutch Harbor—a diversion 
from a frequent route traversing the 
Aleutian Chain at Unimak Pass—of 
cargo loaded at West Coast ports, pick 
up of cargo bound for Japan from Alaska 
and transfer of Alaska bound cargo to 
barge feeder vessels equipped to serve 
the Western outposts. The report notes 
that three American carriers in the 
transpacific trade—American President 
Lines, Pacific Far East Lines, and Amer- 
ican Mail Lines—have applied to the 
Maritime Administration for subsidy aid 
for construction of vessels equipped to 
perform this kind of service. 

Third. To promote more efficient less 
costly service by Alaska Steamship Co.; 
the study recommended that, in future 
rate investigations the FMC examine 
not only carrier rates, charges, and 
practices but, also, efficiency of carrier 
performance to determine whether low- 
er costs can be achieved through greater 
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efficiency, Otherwise, the same old pat- 
terns of increased costs followed by in- 
creased rates will repeat itself without 
change. 

Fourth. The jungle of overlapping reg- 
ulatory systems now seeking to control 
surface transportation to and within 
Alaska is explored and the recommenda- 
tions made that the three agencies in- 
volved, FMC, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and Civil Aeronautics Board 
work together to coordinate regulatory 
actions. 

Fifth. Legislation authorizing im- 
proved control of terminal rates and 
charges is recommended. It is proposed 
that the agency regulating the linehaul 
carrier exercise jurisdiction, also, over 
incidental modes of transportation an- 
cillary to the principal cargo movement. 
This, combined with improved reporting 
and more stringent regulation could re- 
duce terminal charges and, also, provide 
shippers with accurate information as 
to the total cost of a shipment, including 
terminal charge. 

Sixth. It is the unequivocal recom- 
mendation of the staff that the desira- 
bility of regulation of the Alaska Rail- 
road by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission be, again, reviewed. Finding 
that, although Executive Order 11107 
authorizes the ICC to find the railroad 
rates unreasonable, this is meaningless 
because, among other reasons, the 
agency is without authority to adjudi- 
cate cases involving allegations that the 
Alaska Railroad’s rates result in undue 
preference or unjust discrimination. 

This production of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission staff is an excellent 
contribution to plans for the progress 
of Alaska. Now it is incumbent upon 
all concerned to follow suggestions at 
hand to remove Alaska’s greatest eco- 
nomic problem—the high cost of water 
transportation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HARRIS. At the request of the 
majority leader, I wish to announce that 
on Monday next, the Senate will con- 
sider H.R. 7123, the defense supple- 
mental appropriations bill and that the 
leadership is hopeful of passage of this 
bill on that day. 

Following the disposition of the de- 
fense supplemental appropriations bill, 
the next order of business will be S. 666, 
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the military procurement authorization 
bill for fiscal year 1968, ordered report- 
ed today from the Armed Services 
Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, March 20, 1967, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 16, 1967: 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for the terms 
indicated: 

Paul Arthur Dobson, of California, for the 
term of 6 years expiring March 31, 1971, vice 
Ralph K. Cooper, deceased. 

Millard F. Dailey, of Minnesota, for the 
term of 6 years expiring March 31, 1973, vice 
Joe B. Zeug. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Connecticut Girl Wins Top Honors in 
College Aid Program 
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HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleased to learn that Miss Judith 
Ann Mattern, a freshman at Albertus 
Magnus College in New Haven and who 
comes from Old Lyme in my district in 
Connecticut, will be the guest of the 
Ronson Corp. at the 35th annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors in New York City. 
Miss Mattern, the daughter of Ernest 
Mattern, sales manager of New England 
Cigar and Tobacco, Inc., of New London, 
Conn., is the top winner in the NATD’s 
college aid program. Recently she was 
on the first semester dean’s list at Al- 
bertus Magnus with the highest average 
in the freshman class. 

The NATD college-aid grants, open to 
children of full-time wholesale tobacco 
salesmen, are supported by contributions 
from NATD manufacturer and supplier 
members. Started in 1959 with grants 
to 14 students, such aid is now given to 
50 college students. Since 1963 the 
NATD has also offered scholarships and 
presently 20 sons and daughters of re- 
tailers serviced by NATD wholesale mem- 
bers, are holders of these awards. 

This assistance is an excellent example 
of the growing trend of voluntary cor- 
porate educational grants, and I com- 
mend the NATD manufacturers and 


suppliers for the support they are giving 
to the children of their distributors, 
dealers, and salesmen. In addition I am 
proud of the achievements of Miss Mat- 
tern, and wish her the best success in 
her academic career. 


President Johnson Chose Tennessee Gen- 
eral Assembly as Forum for Major 
Foreign Policy Declaration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the President on yesterday chose the 
Tennessee General Assembly and the 
capital city of the Volunteer State to 
make a major foreign policy address 
heard around the world. 

The President made a strong statement 
of this Nation’s determination to repel 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 

In view of the interest of my colleagues 
and the Nation in general in the Vietnam 
conflict, I place Capitol Comments, my 
current newsletter in the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON UNDERSCORES NATION’S 
DETERMINATION IN MAJOR AND HISTORIC 
POLICY DECLARATION DELIVERED BEFORE TEN- 
NESSEE LEGISLATURE 
President Johnson’s choice of Tennessee 

and its General Assembly to make a major 

policy declaration on the Vietnam conflict 
is a great tribute to the patriotism of the 
people of Tennessee. 


President Johnson obviously chose the 
General Assembly of our State to make a 
major declaration of United States deter- 
mination to win an honorable settlement in 
Vietnam because he knew the legislators 
and the people of Tennessee are traditionally 
committed to the defense of freedom. 

The choice of our State for one of the 
most important statements of the war drew 
national comment. The New York Times, 
for example, reported that the President 
chose the Capitol of Tennessee for his major 
address on our effort to halt the onrush and 
spread of Communism in Southeast Asia be- 
cause of the Volunteer State’s “long tra- 
dition of patriotism and military pride.” 

It was also significant that President John- 
son—the latest of the Frontier Presidents— 
paid tribute to Andrew Jackson—the first 
of the Frontier Presidents. President Jack- 
son was firm when firmness was required— 
and when the national interest was at stake, 
Jackson—like Johnson—refused to let criti- 
cism deter a national policy when he con- 
sidered it essential to the national interest. 

The Legislature gave the President re- 
sounding applause at the crucial points in 
his speech as he again made it clear that 
the United States stands ready to negotiate 
an honorable settlement when North Viet- 
nam has demonstrated its willingness to con- 
duct constructive negotiations. 

“In our time, as in Jackson's,“ the Presi- 
dent said, “freedom has its price. 

“In our time, as in his, history, conspires 
to test the American will. 

“In our time, as in his, courage, vision and 
the willingness to sacrifice will sustain the 
cause of freedom.” 

The President chose the Capital city of 
Tennessee to tell the world that the United 
States has learned its lessons of history and 
that to fail to halt Communist aggression 
in Southeast Asia would be to invite decades 
of the cutthroat, guerilla-type warfare now 
being waged by the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese against our troops and allied 
forces in South Vietnam. 

“If we falter,” the President said, “the 
forces of chaos would scent victory and 
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decades of strife and aggression would stretch 
endlessly before us.” 

The halting of Communist aggression in 
this conflict, he said, will lay the founda- 
tion for peace and progress. 

This message of our Nation’s determina- 
tion and strength was broadcast from the 
Volunteer State throughout the world. 


Shipbuilding, 1967 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recor the text of an ad- 
dress which I delivered this morning 
at a seminar of the Maritime Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, at the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel in Washington. The subject of 
the seminar was “Shipbuilding, 1967— 
Year of Decision.” 

The address was as follows: 

SHIPBUILDING, 1967—YEAR OF DECISION 


(By Congressman WILLIAM L. Sr. ONGE, 
seminar, Maritime Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO, Statler Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mar. 16, 1967) 


I am pleased to be with you today to con- 
tinue our crusade for a bigger and better 
Merchant Marine. There are those in Wash- 
ington who have in the belief that 
the airplane would be able to take over all of 
the functions of our Merchant Marine dur- 
ing our lifetimes but it appears that there 
is some change of heart in this direction 
since even the Defense Department is con- 
templating the construction of a large num- 
ber of FDL's. True, these will contribute 
very little to either our shipbuilding or our 
ship operating capacity, but, at least, they 
indicate that ships have not yet joined the 
Dinosaur. 

Coming as I do from New England, which 
for such a long period was the center not 
only of ship operating but shipbuilding ac- 
tivity, I am extremely interested in the 
American Merchant Marine. During recent 
months the problem of ship operation has 
been amply covered by the speakers who have 
appeared before you and I propose to discuss 
a subject very dear to my heart—that of 
shipbuilding. During World War II, our 
shipyards performed a miracle in the con- 
struction of some 5,500 ocean-going ships in 
four years’ time—a record that has never 
been and probably never will be equalled 
in the world. In the middle of 1942 before 
our new shipyards swung into action, the 
Germans were sending more tonnage to the 
bottom than was being produced by the al- 
lies and there was great danger that the war 
would be lost on the ship lanes to Britain. 
Fortunately, however, improved methods of 
anti-submarine warfare and an increased 
tempo of ship production in the United 


that Henry Kaiser, able as he was, 
could not have performed without a supply 
of old-time shipbuilders behind him. 

In 1941 and 1942 a number of new ship- 
yards were built extending all the way from 
South Portland, Maine, to Florida, the Gulf 
and the Pacific Coast, and each of those 
yards was staffed by a cadre of shipbuilders 
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from the older yards. For example, the yard 
at South Portland was operated by a group 
of men drafted from the Bath Iron Works, 
at that time famous destroyer builders, and 
Todd Shipyards—at that time a highly 
skilled repair organization. The men from 
those companies managed to take unskilled 
workers from wide areas in Maine and make 
them into shipbuilders in a relatively short 
time with the result that a significant con- 
tribution to ocean-going tonnage was made. 
Similarly Kaiser on the West Coast took 
labor from whatever source he could and 
with the guidance of skilled and experienced 
lead men and foremen and made an out- 
standing record in the construction of ships. 
Other companies were equally successful. 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
sent some of their people down to North 
Carolina and constructed a yard where no 
large ships had ever been built and pro- 
duced magnificently for the allied cause. 
While we all join in tribute to those accom- 
plishments, our memories tend to recall the 
fact that individuals were taken from farms, 
factories and, for that matter, home kitchens 
to build ships. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that the entire effort would not have 
been possible without experienced men to 
guide these newcomers. The only reason 
that we were able to succeed was the fact 
that there had been a number of shipyards 
already in existence in the country. True 
they were relatively small but their workers 
had been trained over the years and were in 
a position to adapt themselves to the new 
yards and the new techniques that came into 
being. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 re- 
sulted in the production of a number of the 
new C-type vessels and invaluable experience 
was gained with the construction of these. 
While much was made of the fact that the 
wartime ships were built with the enthusi- 
astic aid of the lady welders, we must never 
forget that a skilled welder cannot be trained 
in a matter of months and that the pres- 
ence of such skilled welders were necessary 
to supplement the work of the wartime 
recruits. 

You may ask why I am sounding like the 
Ancient Mariner and taking up your time 
with ancient history. I do it because I be- 
lieve that the experience of that period must 
be heeded now. We talk lightly of con- 
structing ships abroad. While this may serve 
as a stopgap and I will concede that it does, 
and while it may benefit ship owners in the 
short run, I feel that the damage done to a 
vital industry in our country would be ir- 
reparable. I admit that ships cost more to 
build in the United States. Possibly some 
of that is due to the fact that shipyards here 
have not kept pace with new shipbuilding 
techniques, but the greater part is due to the 
fact that we pay our shipbuilders decently 
and expect them to share the fruits of our 
national prosperity. 

True, from the view of the ship owner 
who is seeking to derive profit from the op- 
eration of a ship purchased from the cheap- 
est source, these facts are of little concern, 
but from our national interest it is vital that 
we maintain a shipbuilding base. We must 
be in a position to supply a nucleus of 
trained men for the operation of new ship- 
yards should we ever suffer the catastrophe 
of another war such as World War II. His- 
tory has a very unfortunate habit of repeat- 
ing itself, and I view with great skepticism 
the opinions of those people who say that it 
can never happen again. Unhappily it al- 
ways has happened. And I do not accept 
the view that technological progress will 
downgrade the role of ships in such a 
situation. 

At the present time some 98% of the lift 
to South Vietnam is by ship and I am not 
aware of any miracle in the offing that will 
reduce this percentage radically in the event 
of a future wide-spread conflict. It must 
continue to be our aim to defend ourselves 
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on far shores and to be successful in this we 
must be able to transport our supplies and 
men to the site of the conflict. We cannot 
do this if we are to rely on the shipyards of 
Germany, Britain and Japan for our sources 
of ships. They may be otherwise engaged 
when we need them most or they may be un- 
willing to aid us. We must be in a position 
to rely on our own resources. 

Shipbuilding cannot be taught by a cor- 
respondence school. It can only be learned 
by the rough and tough work of actually 
building ships. We need our shipyards and 
we must make sure for our own protection 
that we have the necessary skills when the 
necessity arises. If we seek to build them up 
at that time it will be too late. 

I am sure that Mr. Pettis and his group 
will agree with what I have said here and I 
know that most of you gentlemen, knowl- 
edgeable as you are about shipping problems, 
recognize the situation. May we be able to 
carry our message to those who are con- 
cerned more with short-time benefits than 
the ultimate good of our country. 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1967 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, almost 15 
centuries ago the man we know as St. 
Patrick converted Ireland to Christian- 
ity. For this feat we remember him to- 
day. But I would suggest to you that he 
did much more—for Ireland and for the 
world. Today, in an age of misunder- 
standing and war, we need especially to 
remember the civilizing influence which 
this gentle saint exerted upon not only 
those closest to him but also on an en- 
tire nation, and in a broader sense, on all 
of Christendom. The qualities of under- 
standing, of tolerance for all humans, of 
genuine concern for all men—these con- 
stituted the character of St. Patrick. 

The events which formed him are well- 
enough known. His captivity at the age 
of 16 by a band of Irish pirates, his sub- 
sequent slavery for 6 years in the land 
he was later to serve with such devotion, 
and his final escape all fixed upon him a 
determination to serve those men among 
whom he had lived during so great a 
part of his young life. His possible stay 
among the monks of Lerins, where there 
really were no snakes, his return to his 
native island of Britain, where he was 
summoned back to Ireland by a vision— 
these are details which are likewise a 
common part of the lore of St. Patrick. 

In one of the two works that we pos- 
sess today which were written by his 
own hand, St. Patrick tells of the visions 
which called him to the ministry. He 
writes in the “Confessions”: 

The voices of the Irish, young and old, 
grown men and babes, the unborn and un- 


baptized—seemed to beseech me: “We ask 
thee, boy, come and walk among us once 
more.” And later God Himself spoke: “He 
that has laid down His life for thee, it is He 
that speaketh in thee.” 


The decision to prepare for a life of 
missionary work did not come easily, 
however. In Patrick's other great work, 
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the famous “Letter to Coriticus,” the 
saint speaks of the great sacrifice which 
he has been forced to make and of the 
anguish this sacrifice has caused him: 

Did I come to Ireland without God, or ac- 
cording to the flesh? . . . I am bound by the 
Spirit not to see any of my kinsfolk. Is it of 
my own doing that I have holy mercy on the 
people who once took me Captive and made 
away with the servants and maids of my 
father’s house? 


At once proud and humble, gentle and 
fearless, this Patrick of Britain gave to 
the Irish the very essence of their Irish- 
ness. This “island of saints and schol- 
ars” owes to no one so much as St. Pat- 
rick so great a debt of gratitude for its 
faith, its belief, its steadfastness, its 
courage. For St. Patrick’s island is the 
island of James Fitzgerald and Hugh 
O'Neill, of Charles Parnell and Michael 
Davitt: It is the island of legend and 
poetry, of flerce pride and flercer pa- 
triotism. We remember St. Patrick as 
the man who gave unity and cohesion to 
the spiritual forces of Irish nationhood; 
the man who moved men to perform the 
noblest instead of the most ignoble deeds. 
We would do well to remember this man 
of Christian piety and humility who so 
moved men of his day to acts of charity 
and good will, to attitudes of sincerity 
and hope—all in an age, like our own, 
where distrust and discord seemed often 
to drown out the saner voices of love 
and simple decency. 


Interest Equalization Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the bal- 
ance of payments has been a nagging 
problem for the last 17 years. The in- 
terest equalization tax which the House 
passed yesterday is one of the corner- 
stones of our Government’s efforts to 
solve this perennial deficit. 

The bill passed yesterday increases the 
present 15-percent tax on foreign securi- 
ties to 2244 percent, or by one-half. The 
administration originally requested that 
the tax rate be doubled, and I concurred 
in that judgment. However, now that 
the compromise rate increase has been 
agreed upon, I support the bill, H.R. 6098. 

One particularly important feature of 
this legislation is the authority given to 
the President to adjust the interest 
equalization tax up to the limits de- 
scribed in the bill. It is my hope that 
the President and Secretary Fowler will 
use this legislative mandate as a bargain- 
ing wedge with other countries to hold 
their interest rate structures in line. 
Ideally, this discretionary authority will 
provide a useful tool in establishing long- 
term international agreements to lower 
interest rates and provide for orderly 
growth in the economies of the free 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
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opportunity to make a few additional 
comments about our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. In the testimony before 
the committee and in our deliberations, 
the allegation was made that any decline 
in interest rates experienced in our 
domestic money markets would seriously 
jeopardize our payments position. The 
position was proposed that the American 
monetary authorities should not permit 
the interest rate structure to ease fur- 
ther, for fear of driving investors abroad 
and causing a reflow of foreign funds at- 
tracted by last year’s tight money 
market. 

There should be no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that the American economy is the 
strongest and most viable in the world 
today. The American dollar is the basis 
of international exchange. We are, in 
fact, the bankers of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be a grave mis- 
take if we were to succomb to the argu- 
ments that we must sacrifice our do- 
mestic well-being in order to shore up 
our payments position. 

Let us look briefly at the international 
financial picture. The allegation is 
made that the easing of short-term in- 
terest rates in the United States has 
caused a dangerous gap with compara- 
ble rates in the European economic com- 
munity. Fortunately to the contrary, 
America’s financial leadership has forced 
a turnaround in world interest rates. 

As we all know, interest rates peaked 
in the United States in late summer, and 
the Federal Reserve Board embarked 
upon their easier money policies in mid- 
November. 

In early January, West Germany cut 
its discount rate one-half point to 4½ 
percent Later in the month, the United 
Kingdom cut its bank rate by one-half 
percent, and money rates in London 
have continued down since that time. 
The discount rate was lowered by one- 
fourth percent in Canada and Belgium, 
and by one-half percent to 5½ percent 
in Sweden in early February. This 
morning’s paper reports that the Dutch 
have followed suit. 

Meeting at Chequers in England Jan- 
uary 21, the Finance Ministers of France, 
Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States welcomed“ the 
recent steps to ease money, and agreed 
to “make it their objective to cooperate 
in such a way as to enable interest rates 
in their respective countries to be lower 
than they otherwise would be.” 

The actions of our Federal Reserve 
Board and the Secretary of the Treasury 
do not exist in isolation. When tight 
money relaxes in New York, it will be 
followed in the marketplaces of the 
world. 

Some observers claim that our weak- 
ening trade position in 1966 makes it im- 
perative to attract foreign investors to 
U.S. bonds and securities. Last year’s 
modest increase of $100 million in our 
payments deficit, following the $1.3 bil- 
lion increase in 1965, was indeed remark- 
able considering the rapid rise in Gov- 
ernment military and foreign aid outlays. 
The demands of Vietnam have, quite 
predictably, caused a narrowing in our 
trade surplus. 

This is a matter of great concern. 
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However, the January statistics show 
that our economy is equal to the chal- 
lenge. The most recent data available 
show that U.S. exports for January rose 
8.5 percent from December levels, and 
the trade surplus advanced by $324.6 
million in 1 month. These were the 
highest month-to-month increases on 
record except March 1965, which fol- 
lowed a longshoremen’s strike. 

The administration, the Congress, and 
the Federal Reserve Board must remain 
alert to international monetary develop- 
ments. But we must never abandon the 
low interest rates necessary for sound 
domestic economic growth in response to 
pressures of the international money 
markets. Our payments position will im- 
prove through the voluntary cooperation 
of the American business community. 
Rapid technological change and product 
improvement will boost our exports. 
Wise Government planning can coordi- 
nate and sustain balanced economic 
growth domestically, and continue to im- 
prove our payments position. 

The Interest Equalization Tax Act 
phys a useful and important role in this 
effort. 


The Irish in All of Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, near- 
ly 15 centuries ago, the man whose name 
this holiday bears, became archbishop 
of Ireland, and converted that country 
to Christianity while also reforming the 
Irish law. The celebration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Day began, however, in Ireland 
on the occasion of this great saint’s death 
when thousands of mourners came from 
long distances to his funeral in the year 
493. 

So many torches and candles were 
carried in the funeral procession that 
night that it was said to be as bright as 
day. And so began the tradition. Each 
year, the Irish attend mass in the honor 
of St. Patrick, then parade proudly 
through the streets, and end the proces- 
sion and the festivities with an evening 
of dancing, singing and toasting. 

But the spirit of St. Patrick extends 
far beyond the geographic boundaries 
of that small island nation. With the 
emigration of the Irish to all parts of 
the globe, the celebration of this feast 
spread and became enjoyed by men of 
all nationalities. The first celebration 
in this country is said to have been held 
in Boston. But the idea soon migrated 
to other American cities, and Irish so- 
cieties were founded in New York in 
1737, in Philadelphia in 1780 and in Los 
Angeles by 1870. 

As stated, the celebration is not limited 
to those of Irish ancestry, and the “wear- 
ing of the green” is followed by many. 
The custom was originally a commemo- 
ration of the green Irish flag. Our re- 
pertoire of songs is also decidedly Irish, 
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with such favorities as “My Wild Irish 
Rose,” and “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smilin’.” 

The most famous celebration on the 
holiday is the parade held annually in 
New York City. For block after block 
of famous Fifth Avenue a million people 
crowd to see the elaborate procession. 
A hundred thousand people march in 
the actual parade—bands, pipers, sol- 
diers, and fraternal organizations all play 
a part. In 1959, Henry O'Meara, the 
head of Ireland’s National Police, after 
seeing this spectacular event, declared: 

I never saw a parade like this in my life! 


The festivities are not limited to New 
York, of course, and many cities all over 
the Nation have parades, dinners, 
dances, or other forms of celebration. 

The day that began as a national feast 
in honor of a special saint has multi- 
plied with a worldwide commemoration, 
not only to the man St. Patrick, not 
only to the spirit of the Irish themselves, 
but also to include the indomitable spirit 
of all peoples. On this day, it is not sur- 
prising to see persons of all nationalities 
“wearing the green.” For this day has 
become a time for all to reconfirm their 
belief in the spirit of mankind. 


France Should Pay for Residual Value of 
U.S. Bases and Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the actions of President de Gaulle of 
France defy understanding. Following 
two world wars in which the United 
States helped to rescue France from the 
aggressor, France has embarked on a 
campaign of rancor and retaliation 
against the United States. 

One aspect of this has been the ac- 
tion of General de Gaulle in forcing our 
troops to leave French soil and U.S. 
built billion-dollar base facilities. As 
France has shown no inclination to pay 
the United States the residual value of 
the bases—although it had agreed to do 
so in prior commitments—this debt 
should be paid. 

In view of this intransigence and in 
view of the French commitment to make 
such payments, it is incumbent upon 
our State Department to press for these 
minimum payments. In this connection, 
I have written Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, strongly urging and recommending 
that steps be taken to collect the pay- 
ments. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
my letter to the Secretary and the re- 
ply in his behalf of Mr. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur II, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, because of the inter- 
est of my colleagues and the Nation in 
this matter. 

The letters follow: 
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FEBRUARY 21, 1967. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Reports have come 
to my attention to the effect that the United 
States is planning to abandon to France and 
President DeGaulle approximately one billion 
dollars in military facilities as our troops 
move out at the request of President De 
Gaulle himself. 

Inasmuch as France has a disturbing habit 
of ignoring its obligations to the United 
States, there appears to be a strong likelihood 
that President DeGaulle does not intend to 
pay for these facilities, even though the 
United States contract with France provides 
for such payment, based on the residual 
value of the property. 

In my view, to abandon these facilities to 
the French without even attempting to pre- 
vail upon France to honor its contractual 
commitments would be an unconscionable 
disregard of our national interest and of 
fiscal responsibility. This is especially true, 
in view of the fact that President DeGaulle’s 
obvious intention has been, and is, to drain 
gold from the United States and worsen our 
balance of payments situation. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that the 
United States is leaving these bases at the 
request of France—whose chestnuts we have 
twice pulled out of the fire in this century 
in two World Wars—I strongly urge and 
recommend that France be put on notice 
that the United States insists that its con- 
tractual obligations be met and that the 
United States be paid for the residual value 
of the bases. 

Immediate action in this connection is 
urged, and I can assure you, will be most 
appreciated by the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, as will a report of action hereon. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joe L. FvrIns, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 2, 1967. 
Hon. Joe L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Evins: The Secretary 
has asked me to reply to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 21 expressing concern about the dis- 
posal of United States military installations 
and supplies in France. 

The facts of the matter are that the agree- 
ments under which military facilities have 
been available to the United States provide 
generally for the negotiation of the residual 
value of immovable property when the facili- 
ties are returned to the French Government. 
Information compiled by the Department of 
Defense indicates that the direct United 
States investment in the construction and 
improvement of such facilities in France 
amounted to approximately $550 million. A 
part of this investment represents movable 
property that has been or will be transferred 
from France, or disposed of, before the facili- 
ties are relinquished. 

On August 12, 1964, the United States 
Government advised the French Government 
that since June 1952, the United States Army 
had released to the French authorities four- 
teen properties with a United States capital 
investment of $1,048,000, and planned to re- 
lease additional properties during 1964; and 
that the United States Air Force had released 
seventeen properties with a United States 
capital investment of $5,163,000. The United 
States Government considered the time ap- 
propriate to reach agreement with the French 
authorities on an effective method of deter- 
mining the amount of residual value payable 
to the United States, and the ways in which 
such payment should be made, and indicated 
its hope that such discussions could begin 
at an early date. 
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The French authorities have not as yet 
given a formal response to this proposal. 

A marked change in the situation occurred 
last year, when the French Government 
stated that United States forces should 
evacuate all of the military facilities in 
France. The additional question of compen- 
sation by France, in connection with the re- 
quirement that the facilities be vacated not- 
withstanding the continued need for them, is 
therefore under study. In an aide-memoire 
of April 12, 1966, we informed the French 
Government that its “actions in withdrawing 
from, abrogating or repudiating existing 
agreements will entail financial problems and 
responsibilities that must be taken into ac- 
count in any discussion of these actions.” 

We are in continuing contact with the 
French Government on the whole range of 
problems of relocation and have the question 
of residual value very much in mind. 

If I can provide any further information 
to you on this matter, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


U.S. Military Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate very much being asked to 
once again serve on the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Military Academy. 
I was originally appointed to this Board 
in 1953 by the late Speaker, Sam Ray- 
burn, and have served continuously since 
that time. It is an assignment that I 
have enjoyed very much, and I dare say 
that very few people realize what a 
progressive educational institution with 
an outstanding faculty the Military 
Academy really is. 

The United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N.Y., will be 165 years old 
today. In the years since its founding it 
has become steeped in tradition and 
has achieved a prestigious reputation in 
this country. 

The words “Military Academy” and 
“West Point” have acquired the definition 
of “dedicated service,” from the time of 
the institution's inception to the present. 
During these years however, the 
Academy and its programs have not 
remained static. p 

The originating act of Congress estab- 
lished the United States Military Acad- 
emy as a peace establishment. Our 
Founding Fathers—Hamilton, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and others—realized that 
an army of citizens must haye some 
means whereby it can keep abreast of 
current military knowledge and can re- 
tain this knowledge. It was decided that 
a core of professionals would be required 
to form the base on which the expanded 
Armed Forces would be established. 

In the early days of our country, the 
skills and art of musketry were basic to 
our close-to-the-frontier population; 
and the art of fortifications and the 
science of gunnery were considered the 
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only real requisites for developing and 
retaining military knowledge. Thus the 
U.S. Military Academy was established, 
as the Nation’s first military college and 
its first school of engineering. From 
among the Academy’s graduates have 
been drawn the founders of the engineer- 
ing departments in many of our national 
colleges and universities, the professors 
and educators who taught in these civil- 
ian institutions, and many of the ex- 
plorers and engineers who opened up the 
West or built our railroads, bridges, and 
canals. 

Academy graduates served with dis- 
tinction in the Mexican War, the Indian 
Wars, the War Between the States, and 
the Spanish-American War—as they 
were to serve later with distinction in 
20th-century conflicts. 

As the science of warfare in the 19th 
century developed beyond the fortifica- 
tion and gunnery stage, the nature and 
scope of the education offered by the 
U.S. Military Academy developed also. 
The new military techniques, along with 
the sciences and humanities needed to 
impart the knowledge required by our 
rapidly growing Nation, were included 
in the curriculum. 

The educational system at the Mili- 
tary Academy kept pace with national 
developments; and by World War I, as 
names like Pershing and MacArthur 
came to the forefront, it became evident 
that our military leaders could hold 
their own with contemporaries through- 
out the world. 

Between the two World Wars, the U.S. 
Army and the Academy graduates con- 
tinued to advance in military knowledge 
and to keep pace with international re- 
quirements. Again in World War II. 
Academy graduates, as well as other 
American military leaders, served with 
great distinction and assumed roles of 
global command. 

With the advent of World War I, the 
professional officers of the U.S. Army— 
as pace setters for the free world—were 
required not just to keep up, but to keep 
ahead. The number and complexity of 
their responsibilities mushroomed. 

Today, graduates of the Military Acad- 
emy are serving in top assignments as 
military leaders, as key advisers in the 
realm of foreign affairs, as scientists in 
research and development, and as 
pioneers in the Nation’s space program. 
Many other alumni have embarked on 
second careers, in civilian life, holding 
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important positions in industry and edu- 
cation. At the present time, seven 
Academy graduates are serving as heads 
of American institutions of higher learn- 


The U.S. Military Academy has been 
able to meet these requirements because 
of its forward-thinking programs and its 
planned curriculum which forms an edu- 
cational base upon which its graduates 
may advance in wide-ranging and varied 
fields of study. More than 50 percent 
of the Academy alumni pursue graduate 
schooling in our civilian colleges and uni- 
versities; and the majority of these 
graduates complete their courses with 
distinction, in competition with their 
civilian counterparts. 

The Military Academy is no longer 
strictly an engineering school. It now 
has a balanced curriculum which devotes 
time to both the sciences and the human- 
ities. This balanced curriculum enables 
the graduates to compete against con- 
temporaries in a variety of fields and to 
achieve excellence in winning scholar- 
ships and fellowships. 

Incidentally, only Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton have sent more graduates to 
Oxford University as Rhodes Scholars. 

The program of instruction at the U.S. 
Military Academy is designed to prepare 
the cadet for a full career in the Regular 
Army, with all its implied and associated 
tasks. The Military Academy does not 
train a cadet merely to be a second 
lieutenant. 

Many groups have measured the worth 
of the Academy, including a Board of 
Visitors composed of educators, business 
and civic leaders, and Members of Con- 
gress who annually evaluate the manner 
in which the Academy is accomplishing 
its mission. 

Also, the Military Academy must meet 
the standards of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, an organization which every 10 
years accredits all degree-granting in- 
stitutions in the geographical region in 
which the Academy is located. This dis- 
tinguished group, in its last evaluation 
of the Military Academy, said: 

The Commission appreciated the oppor- 
tunity it and others have had to examine 
the purposes and affairs of an outstanding 
institution and takes this means to com- 
mend the United States Military Academy 
for setting and revealing, in this additional 
way, standards and procedures for distin- 
guished work, thereby performing a service to 
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the whole community of higher education. 
Even in an Association devoted to the pur- 
suit and interpretation of educational ex- 
cellence, there is only so much room at the 
top; this space is reserved for a few, includ- 
ing in the Commission’s judgment, the 
United States Military Academy. 


It is difficult to say more than this ac- 
colade. However, I should like to quote 
a few excerpts of statements made to one 
of our leading news magazines by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hovde, president of Purdue 
University and himself a Rhodes Scholar, 
Dr. Hovde has previously served on the 
Board of Visitors of the Air Force Acad- 
emy and this year will complete his third 
year on the Board of Visitors of the Mil- 
itary Academy. In 1966 the Board named 
him chairman for the visitation. Dr. 
Hovde said: 


During the years since World War II the 
Academies have directly and continuously 
been responsive to the needs of the Armed 
Forces for more broadly trained personnel 
than ever before. 

The Academies have improved their 
academic instructional programs to a point 
where only a few of our leading universities 
give better undergraduate instruction. 


Also, in speaking of the requirements 
of the Armed Forces and the manner in 
which the Military Academy is meeting 
these requirements, Dr. Hovde said: 


It is clear to everyone that the manage- 
ment of the Armed Forces today requires an 
Officer corps possessing every conceivable 
kind of professional training and skills. 

The education of our military professionals 
is a continuous and career-long process with 
tours of active duty interspersed with con- 
stant schooling. Our professionals are by far 
the best educated in the world. 

It is the policy of the Academies and the 
Armed Forces to see to it that their aca- 
demically-qualified graduates go on to grad- 
uate work in the leading universities of the 
nation. Wherever these men go they do 
well. They should do well because the grad- 
uates of both the Air Force Academy and the 
Military Academy score near the top of the 
graduates of all our civilian universities 
on the Graduate Record Examinations. 

Among the younger, highly-educated offi- 
cers in the Army and Air Force who have 
taken graduate work, a tour of teaching duty 
at the Academies is a highly prized assign- 
ment. Having a large pool of young officers 
with graduate training to chose from, the 
Military and Air Force Academies have an 
outstanding young teaching faculty with up- 
to-date training. Furthermore, if any of 
these young officers do not perform well in 
their teaching duties, they can be imme- 
diately transferred and others brought in. 
None of our civilian universities can do this, 
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Monpay, Marca 20, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Very Reverend Monsignor Peter 
P. Silvinskas, secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Apostolic Delegate, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 

Dear God and Father of us all, as we 
begin another week of debate and deci- 
sion, we remind ourselves how much we 
need Your unfailing help and guidance. 
For, indeed, without You we can do noth- 


ing; but with You, we can dare even the 
impossible. 

Teach us to search out the truth of 
our convictions with disturbing honesty 
and then, Merciful Father, give us the 
courage to pursue them with persevering 
responsibility. 

We know only too well the cost of such 
commitment. Yet, if need be, we are 
prepared to pay the price—to be misun- 
derstood and to have our motives ques- 
tioned. For it is not comfort or con- 
venience that we seek but rather the clear 
witness of our conscience and the assur- 
ance of Your kindly light. 

Deliver us from the temptations we 
fear most—the call of unbridled ambi- 


tion and the lure of easy popularity. May 
we readily recognize them as the peren- 
nial enemies of our principles and ideals. 
Help us to understand that only by being 
true to ourselves can we hope to be true 
to the country we are privileged to serve. 

Grant us our prayer, Heavenly Father, 
for we ask it in the name of Your Son 
and our Redeemer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 16, 1967, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 16, 1967, 

The Secretary of the Senate, on March 
17, 1967, received the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

That the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H.R. 6950. An act to restore the investment 
credit and the allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty; and 

H.R. 7123. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The Secretary of the Senate on 
March 17, 1967, referred the following 
bills, as indicated: 


H.R. 6950. An act to restore the investment 
credit and the allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 7123. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the Senate of 
March 16, 1967, the following report of 
a committee was received on March 17, 
1967: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 7123. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
74). 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 16, 1967, 

Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee on the January 1967 
Economic Report of the President, on 
March 17, 1967, submitted a report of 
that committee (No. 73), together with 
a statement of committee agreement, mi- 
nority, and other views, which was 
printed. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar, under rule VIII, was 
dispensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the morning business, the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 75, H.R. 7123, the supple- 
mental defense appropriation bill. I do 
this so that the bill will become the pend- 
ing business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

On request of Mr, DIRKSEN, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

On request of Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Committee on Public 
Works was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
treaty was submitted: 

By Mr. LAUSCHE, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


Executive E, 90th Congress, first session, 
amendments to the International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960 
(Ex. Rept. No. 5). 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports 
of committees, the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar will be stated. 
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U.S. AIR FORCE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations in the Air Force be considered 
en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
beara are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 


U.S. NAVY 


The assistant legislative clerk read 
the nomination of Capt. Rufus J. Pear- 
son, Jr., to be a rear admiral. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my pleasure, the pleas- 
ure of the Senate—and, I am sure, of 
the Congress—on the promotion of 
Capt. Rufus J. Pearson, Jr., who has 
been assigned to the Capitol as the phy- 
sician for Congress. 

Many of us have known Dr. Pearson 
for some time both as patients and as 
friends. He is most qualified, and ren- 
ders to this body an outstanding serv- 
ice. I wish to express my gratitude and 
my immense pleasure that this well- 
merited and highly deserved nomination 
is before the Senate for confirmation 
at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I fully 
share the sentiments expressed by my 
distinguished friend, the majority leader. 

I first met Captain Pearson at the Navy 
Hospital at Bethesda, and had a small 
chance at that time to appraise his per- 
sonality, his competence, and his skill 
in his chosen field. 

When Admiral Calver retired because 
of the age requirement, I was really de- 
lighted to see that Captain Pearson was 
appointed to take his place. Since he 
has been here, he has thoroughly mod- 
ernized the physician’s quarters down- 
stairs; and I hope that as he makes his 
recommendations from time to time to 
the appropriate legislative committee 
and to the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Appropriations of the Appropriations 
Committee, his recommendations will be 
given heed. 

I have suggested that old and obsolete 
equipment in the physician’s quarters 
should be replaced with the very best 
modern equipment. I hope that Captain 
Pearson will make his recommendations 
very shortly and that we will give them 
full concern and supply him with what he 
requires to take care of the ills of the 
flesh. 

This is a superb appointment, and I 
am delighted that Captain Pearson is 
serving here. I should point out that 
there are probably 3,700 people on Cap- 
itol Hill, and ministering to them be- 
comes quite an undertaking. I am sure 
that he is fully equal to the task. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, no one 
could be more delighted than I am, to 
read of this deserved nomination by the 
Navy Department, to make Capt. Rufus 
J. Pearson, Jr., a rear admiral in the 
Medical Corps of the U.S. Navy. 
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Here is a splended, dedicated public 
servant, a highly qualified physician and 
everything that my leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and my 
friend, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], have said is true. 

It is in the highest tradition of the 
naval service that the U.S. Navy has 
made this kind of man and his staff 
available to assist the men and women— 
Senators and Representatives—who toil 
here, without regard to their hours, in 
behalf of their country. 

I rejoice in the nomination, in the com- 
ments of my two senior colleagues, and 
in the opportunity that now comes to all 
of us to confirm this nomination of our 
attending physician. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Captain Pearson 
deserves this promotion simply because 
he is eligible for it, and I might add he 
was in line for it even before he was as- 
signed to his present position as attend- 
ing physician to the Congress. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of the nominations in the Navy 
be considered en bloc. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, long 
years ago, there was another admiral in 
the U.S. Navy by the name of McCain. 
He was the father of Vice Adm. John S. 
McCain, Jr., who is nominated to be 
elevated to the rank of admiral on this 
Executive Calendar. 

I have known Admiral McCain for a 
long, long time, and have profited by his 
advice, by his dedication to the service, 
and by his skill as a seaman and as a 
strategist. Truly, he has served his 
country well; and on the basis of his 
background, his experience, and his 
competence, he fully merits not only the 
rank but also the assignment as com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet, with a base 
in London. He will carry the colors for 
this country in a style and manner that 
will make us justly proud of him. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the Navy are considered and con- 
firmed en bloc. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The assistance legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
Pore, Without objection, the nomina- 
nee are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK—AIR FORCE, 
ARMY, AND MARINE CORPS 
The assistant legislative clerk pro- 

ceeded to read sundry nominations in 

the Air Force, the Army, and the Marine 


Corps. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF CONSOLIDATED FARMERS 
HOME ADMINISTRATION ACT oF 1961 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961, as amended, to 
authorize loans for recreational enterprises, 
to increase the annual aggregate of insured 
loans, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT or Acr RELATING To ESTAB- 
LISHMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE OF A NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend section 301 of title III of the act 
of August 14, 1946, relating to the establish- 

ment by the Secretary of Agriculture of a 

national advisory committee, to provide for 

annual meetings of such committee (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON PRESIDENTIAL FINDING RELATING 
TO ALGERIA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, a Presi- 
dential finding, relating to sales agreements 
with Algeria (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT ON PRESIDENTIAL FINDING RELATING 
TO Morocco 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, a Presi- 
dential finding, relating to sales agreements 
with Morocco (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF GOVERNMENT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
operations of the government of the District 
of Columbia, for the fiscal year 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF NORTH CASCADES NATIONAL 
PARK AND Ross LAKE NATIONAL RECREATION 
Anna, WASH. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to establish the North Cascades National Park 
and Ross Lake National Recreation Area, to 
designate the Pasayten Wilderness and to 
modify the Glacier Peak Wilderness, in the 
State of Washington, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL YOUTH 
CORRECTIONS ACT 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Youth Corrections Act 
by changing the terms for commitment 
thereunder in certain instances, to permit 
the use of examiners, and for other purposes 
(with accompaning papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH 
PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports on third preference and sixth pref- 
erence classifications for certain aliens (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1310 or SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 1952 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 1310 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1952, as amended (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


DEATH OF HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a telegram 
from Edward S. Martin, Washington, 
Pa., announcing the death of his father, 
the late Honorable Edward Martin, on 
Sunday, March 19, 1967, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


ACCEPTANCE OF SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 86 


A communication from the Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
expressing the acceptance of Senate 
Resolution 86, extending the congratu- 
lations of the Senate on the 50th anni- 
versary of U.S. citizenship in Puerto 
Rico; which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

The communication is as follows: 


THE GOVERNOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO Rico, 
March 15, 1967. 
Mr. FRANCIS R. VALEO, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. VaLeo: On behalf of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, I am honored to 
accept Senate Resolution 86 in which the 
Senate extends to our people its congratu- 
lations on the fiftieth anniversary of United 
States Citizenship in Puerto Rico. 

This expression of the Senate underscores 
the importance of our common citizenship 
for the continued economic, social and po- 
litical growth of Puerto Rico in partnership 
with our fellow citizens of the United States. 

Please convey our deep appreciation to the 
Honorable Members of the Senate. 

Cordially yours, 
ROBERTO SANCHEZ VILELLA. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 
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“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 14 


“Joint resolution of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States; to the Honorable Hubert H. 
Humphrey, President of the United States 
Senate; the Honorable John McCormack, 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
sentatives; to the Honorable Michael Mans- 
field, United States Senator from Montana; 
to the Honorable Lee Metcalf, United 
States Senator from Montana; to the Hon- 
orable James Battin, United States Repre- 
sentative from Montana; to the Honorable 
Arnold Olsen, United States Representative 
from Montana; and to the Honorable Or- 
ville Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture; re- 
questing that Federal agencies refrain from 
selling surplus commodities as a device to 
drive down prices in the market place 


“Whereas, the farm families of the United 
States are being crushed between low prices 
for their products and the high cost of con- 
sumer items which they purchase; and 

“Whereas, the costs of labor, supplies, and 
equipment of the American farmer and 
rancher are continually rising; and 

“Whereas, the margin between the farmer's 
cost of operation and his gross income is 
steadily becoming less; and 

“Whereas, the average farm represents a 
sizable investment which should, in all fair- 
ness and equity, return a reasonable amount 
to the owners; and 

“Whereas, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has increased the quota on the 
planting of wheat by thirty-one percent: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana: 
That the United States Department of Agri- 
culture or any other federal agency refrain 
from selling any surplus wheat or any other 
surplus agriculture commodity in order to 
bring about lower prices in the market place; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution 
to: Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States; the Honorable Hubert H. 
Humphrey, President of the United States 
Senate; the Honorable John McCormack, 
Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Honorable Michael Mansfield, 
United States Senator from Montana; the 
Honorable Lee Metcalf, United States Senator 
from Montana; the Honorable James Battin, 
United States Representative from Montana; 
the Honorable Arnold Olsen, United States 
Representative from Montana; and the Hon- 
orable Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 15 
“Resolution of the Senate of the State of 

Montana requesting that the Attorney 

General of the United States investigate 

prices paid to meat producers, costs of 

processing and retail prices to determine 
if food chain stores are engaged in prac- 
tices which restrain trade in interstate 
commerce, destroy competition and per- 
mit excessive markups in the price of 
meat at the retail level in violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act 


“Whereas, while prices paid to ranchers 
for livestock have declined, retail prices 
charged for meat have increased; and 

“Whereas, USDA's Market News Summary 
of January 17, 1967, shows that the spread 
between wholesale and retail prices on beef 
has gone from $18.50 per one-hundred-pound 
carcass weight on November 6, 1965 to $20.42 
on November 12, 1966; on lamb, from $20.68 
to ao” and on pork, from $15.72 to $20.59; 
an 

“Whereas, one independent survey indi- 
cates chain stores are now realizing gross 
profits in excess of $31 per hundred weight 
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or more than $180.00 per 600 pound carcass; 
and 

“Whereas, studies made in independent 
surveys conducted by men of experience in 
the production, finishing, processing, distri- 
bution, and marketing of beef, suggest that 
chains may be making excessive profits from 
the sale of meats at retail while others in 
the meat business, including ranchers, 
farmers, feeders and packers, are suffering 
from depressed prices for their production 
in the face of increased costs of doing busi- 
ness; and 

“Whereas, the number of independent 
retail outlets for meat has decreased drasti- 
cally, so that chain stores are now marketing 
in excess of eighty per cent (80%) of the 
meat sold at retail level; and 

“Whereas, prices charged by chain stores 
for meat are substantially the same in all 
such chain stores; and 

“Whereas, the similarity of pricing and 
substantial monopoly of the retail sale of 
meat seems to result in excessive profits 
to chain food stores in the sale of meats at 
retail: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana: That the Attorney General of the 
United States is hereby requested to conduct 
a study of the marketing of meat by chain 
food stores to determine whether or not 
there is collusion among the chain food 
stores in fixing prices, in establishing exces- 
sive markups in the retail prices of meat, 
in establishing a monopoly in the retail sale 
of meat, and of other practices which restrain 
trade in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this Resolution 
be forwarded to the Attorney General of the 
United States, to the President of the Sen- 
ate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and each of the Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from Montana in Congress.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 26 
“Resolution of the Senate of the State of 

Montana to the Congress of the United 

States and the Montana congressional 

delegation endorsing whichever multi- 

purpose water development plan for the 

Sun River that maximizes benefits and 

promotes the greatest good for the people 

“Whereas, the water resources of those 
reaches of the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries situated in the state of Montana may 
be lost for further use within Montana be- 
cause of possible appropriation of stream- 
flows for beneficial use by downstream 
states; and 

“Whereas, agriculture is the principal eco- 
nomic enterprise of Montana, and the eco- 
nomic stability and growth of an agricultural 
economy in the state is dependent upon 
utilization of available water resources for 
additional irrigation development and for 
needed supplemental water service to present 
irrigation development; and 

“Whereas, such irrigation development 
would permit greater diversification of farm 
crops and more intensive use of irrigable 
land, would result in a greater number of 
farming opportunities and a more stable 
agriculture, and would improve the overall 
economy of the state as well as help to 
meet the increasing food and fiber demands 
of a rapidly expanding national population; 
and 

“Whereas, there is an urgent and impera- 
tive need for multipurpose regulatory stor- 
age on the Sun River for flood control, as 
well as for future irrigation development, 
recreation, fish and wildlife, and other con- 
servation purposes; and 

“Whereas, the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, in cooperation with other fed- 
eral agencies, has conducted extensive exam- 
inations and studies of several alternative 
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storage sites on the Sun River to develop 
storage plans which would best accomplish 
such multipurpose objectives: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana: That, in keeping with the national 
policy of applying multipurpose concepts in 

the planning and construction of all water 
and related land resources developments, this 
body urge a plan of multipurpose water 
resource development on the Sun River that 
maximizes potential benefits and would ac- 
complish the greatest good for the people 
of Montana; be it further 

“Resolved, That this assembly shall adopt 
this same principle of endorsement toward 
any proposals for multipurpose water and 
related land resources development else- 
where in the state; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, the Chief Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives, and to each 
member of the Montana Congressional 
delegation.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 
“Memorializing Congress to call a convention 
for the purpose of proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 

States 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That this Leg- 
islature respectfully petitions the Congress 
of the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following article 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“ ‘Section 1. No provision of this Constitu- 
tion, or any amendment thereto, shall re- 
strict or limit any state in the apportion- 
ment of representation in its legislature. 

„Section 2. The judicial power of the 
United States shall not extend to any suit 
in law or equity, or to any controversy re- 
lating to apportionment of representation 
in a state legislature. 

Section 3. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the Leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission,” 

“Be it further Resolved, That if Congress 
shall have proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution identical with that contained 
in this resolution prior to January 1, 1965, 
this application for a convention shall no 
longer be of any force or effect; be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to each mem- 
ber of the Congress from this state. 

“Passed by the Assembly, February 12, 1963. 

“Passed by the Senate, January 31, 1963, 

L. E. RYAN, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. HURST, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“PAUL LAXALT, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate”, 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 6—FILE 38 

“Senate joint resolution memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to provide 
federal financial assistance for domestic gold 
producers. 

“Whereas, Since 1934, domestic gold pro- 
ducers have been required to sell their 
product only to the Federal Government at 
the established price of $35 per ounce; and 
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“Whereas, Costs of producing this precious 
metal have continued to increase at an 
alarming rate reflecting the impact of in- 
flation upon the economics of gold mining 
and milling operations with the result that 
virtually all gold producers in the United 
States have closed down their properties; and 

“Whereas, Domestic gold production, 
which amounted to approximately 5,000,000 
ounces in 1940, has now dropped to an an- 
nual rate slightly in excess of 1,500,000 
ounces while current domestic gold con- 
sumption for defense and space needs, in- 
dustrial requirements, the arts and crafts, 
and dental use has rapidly risen to a signifi- 
cant rate of approximately 6,000,000 ounces 
per annum, over three times the rate of 
production in the United States; and 

“Whereas, the continuing outflow of gold 
and failure to solve our balance of payments 
deficit continues to be of ever greater na- 
tional concern; and 

“Whereas, The disparity between domestic 
consumption and production imposes an ad- 
ditional substantial drain upon the mone- 
tary gold reserves of the United States; and 

“Whereas, Federal relief legislation revital- 
izing the United States gold mining industry 
could well end continuing substantial de- 
pletion of our monetary gold reserves as well 
as supplying the demands of United States 
internal domestic gold consumption and, 
therefore, alleviate to some extent the con- 
cern in foreign circles over our monetary 
stability; and 

“Whereas, Legislation to stimulate domes- 
tic gold production is definitely in the na- 
tional interest; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of Nevada, jointly, That the 
members of the legislature of the State of 
Nevada respectfully request the Congress of 
the United States to provide federal financial 
assistance payments to domestic gold pro- 
ducers in order to stabilize the few gold 
properties now existing in the United States, 
to reopen dormant gold mines and to en- 
courage aggressive exploration for new gold 
ore reserves in this country; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be prepared and transmitted forthwith by 
the legislative counsel to the Vice President 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, each member of 
the Nevada congressional delegation and the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10—FrLE 31 


“Senate joint resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States and other 
federal officials to extend the time for 
compliance with the federal highway safety 
program and to make such program 
adaptable to local conditions 
“Whereas, The requirements of the High- 

way Safety Act of 1966 and the standards to 

be promulgated thereunder will compel great 
changes in state programs and state laws; 
and 

“Whereas, For many states these changes 
include the establishment of entirely new 
programs, in some instances the construction 
of new facilities, and the recruitment of new 
or the retraining of existing personnel; and 

“Whereas, Many states, though willing to 
comply, simply lack the financial resources 
to make all of such necessary changes 
immediately; and 

“Whereas, The vast distances, difficult ter- 
rain and scanty population of the western 
states makes the problems of compliance 
especially acute in these states; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That this legis- 
lature respectfully but earnestly memorial- 
izes the Congress of the United States and 
all agencies of the Federal Government 
charged with the implementation of the 

Highway Safety Act of 1966: 
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“1. To adopt flexible requirements as to 
date of compliance by the states, taking into 
account the problems and resources of each 
state; 

“2. To defer application to the State of 
Nevada of the penalty for noncompliance, 
through reduction of federal-aid highway 
apportionments, substantially beyond the 
presently provided date of January 1, 1969; 
and 

“3. To make such standards as are finally 
adopted sufficiently broad to permit taking 
into account the peculiar terrain and road 
conditions of the western, and especially the 
Great Basin, states; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
prepared and transmitted forthwith by the 
legislative counsel to the Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, each member of the 
Nevada congressional delegation, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Federal Highway 
Administrator.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 30—1967 


“Enrolled joint resolution memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation which would limit the importa- 
tion of Colby type cheese into the United 
States. 

“Whereas, after many years of depressed 
prices to dairy farmers, the dairy industry 
has achieved a level of production balanced 
with demand resulting in improved returns 
to producers; and 

“Whereas, these stronger markets are at- 
tracting imports from other dairy manu- 
facturing nations predicted to reach 4 billion 
pounds of milk equivalent this year, up 400% 
from 2 years ago; and 

“Whereas, one of these dairy products be- 
ing imported without quota limits at a rate 
of about 50,000,000 pounds annually is Colby 
type cheese which is almost identical to 
Cheddar type cheese entering the United 
States under quota; and 

“Whereas, these dairy imports have been 
estimated to reduce total dairy income to 
farmers in the amount of $185,000,000 in 
1966 or nearly $650 per farm in the midwest 
area; and 

“Whereas, Wisconsin as the leading dairy 
state and producer of 25% of the nation’s 
cheese will suffer severe economic loss due to 
this unfair competition; and 

“Whereas, no control exists requiring that 
this Colby type cheese must be produced 
under quality standards equivalent to similar 
type cheeses produced in this country; and 

“Whereas, the national program of sup- 
porting dairy prices may be endangered if 
foreign type cheeses replace American cheese 
products; and 

“Whereas, several proposals to deal with 
this situation have been introduced in both 
houses of Congress; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That the legislature of Wisconsin 
respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action to 
limit the import of Colby type cheese along 
with other nonquota dairy products and, in 
the interest of public health, to take meas- 
ures which would require imports of Colby 
cheese to meet product quality standards 
which are required of dairy products pro- 
duced in this country; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the secretary of the United 
States senate and the chief clerk of the 
House of Representatives and to each mem- 
ber of the Congress from Wisconsin. 


“Assembly Chief Clerk. 
“HAROLD V. FROEHLICH, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“WILLIAM P. NUGENT, 
“Senate Chief Clerk.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on Com- 


. merce: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


“Joint resolution relating to the name of 
the halibut 


“Be it resolved by the legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

“Whereas the fishing industry is Alaska's 
foremost industry; and 

“Whereas halibut constitutes an impor- 
tant portion of Alaska fisheries production; 
and 

“Whereas many Alaska citizens are em- 
ployed aboard halibut fishing vessels and in 
the processing of halibut; and 

“Whereas Alaska’s halibut industry for 
several years has assessed itself to promote 
the sales of halibut in the United States; 
and 

“Whereas this promotion has tended to 
further establish halibut in the minds of the 
consumers as a specific fish having specific 
characteristics; and 

“Whereas the Pacific Halibut, Hippoglossus 
Stenolepsis and the Atlantic Halibut, Hippo- 
glossus Hippoglossus, are the only fish which 
have historically been widely distributed in 
the United States under the name of hali- 
but; be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully requested to establish 
Hippoglossus Stenolepsis and Hippoglossus 
Hippoglossus as the only fish to be known 
as halibut in the United States and to re- 
quire fish such as Reinhardtius Hippoglos- 
soides and Paralichthys Californicus and 
other flat fish to be marketed in the United 
States under some name other than halibut, 
Greenland Halibut, California Halibut, Black 
Halibut or Bastard Halibut. 

“Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States; the Honorable Carl 
Hayden, President Pro Tempore of the Sen- 
ate; the Honorable John W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; and 
the Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the Honor- 
able Ernest Gruening, U.S. Senators, and the 
Honorable Howard W. Pollock, U.S. Repre- 
sentative, members of the Alaska delegation 
in Congress.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 29 


“Joint resolution relating to the construction 
and paving of highways 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

“Whereas the development of the State of 
Alaska depends upon the opening up of new 
lands to settlement, logging, and mining; and 

“Whereas the opening up of new lands de- 
pends upon the construction of access, pio- 
neer and secondary roads and the integra- 
tion of the highway system; and 

“Whereas the state’s present need for more 
access, pioneer and secondary roads is far 
greater than its need for top quality primary 
highways which service only a small portion 
of the state and open up little new territory 
to development; and 

“Whereas the increase of tourism in Alas- 
ka is greatly beneficial to the economy of 
not only the state but the whole Nation; and 

“Whereas one of the greatest factors in 
bringing more tourists to Alaska would be 
the paving of the Alaska Highway; be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, the Governor of Alaska and the Alas- 
ka Department of Highways are respectfully 
requested to accelerate construction of ac- 
cess, pioneer and secondary roads and inte- 
grate the highway system; modify the fed- 
eral aid highway standards to meet realis- 
tically Alaska’s needs; initiate continual 
year-round maintenance of the Haines cut- 
off; encourage federal cooperation with 


Canada for paving the Alaska Highway. 
“Copies of this Resolution shall be sent to 
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the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States; the Honorable Carl 
Hayden, President Pro Tempore of the Sen- 
ate; the Honorable John W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; the 
Honorable Jennings Randolph, Chairman, 
Senate Public Works Committee; the Honor- 
able George H. Fallon, Chairman, House 
Public Works Committee; and to the 
Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the Honorable 
Ernest Gruening, U.S. Senators, and the 
Honorable Howard W. Pollock, U.S. Repre- 
sentative, members of the Alaska delegation 
in Congress.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 30 


“Whereas, It is unfortunate indeed, that 
the State of Illinois is one of only six states 
in the entire United States having no Na- 
tional Park Service facility, and yet there 
are areas in our State that in every respect 
comply with the criteria for such a facility; 
and 

“Whereas, There is now pending before 
the United States Congress legislation which 
would authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States to establish and ad- 
minister as a National Park Service facility 
the Lincoln Homestead National Recreation 
Area, in Coles County, Illinois; and 

“Whereas, This site has great historical in- 
terest to the whole nation because the pro- 
posed Lincoln Homestead National Recrea- 
tion Area by its location connects points of 
historical interest associated with the life 
of Abraham Lincoln on the Lincoln Heritage 
Trail; by including within its boundaries the 
place where Lincoln, as a young man, helped 
his father build a home where his father 
and stepmother lived until their deaths; and 
by its proximity to the famous Lincoln- 
Douglas Debate Site in Charleston, the Moore 
House where Lincoln as President-elect last 
vistied his stepmother, and Shiloh Cemetery, 
the burial place of the father and stepmother 
of the martyred president; and 

“Whereas, A study of the proposed Lincoln 
Homestead National Recreational Area has 
been conducted by Victor Gruen Associates, 
Inc., land planning consultants of Los An- 
geles, California, and has shown that the 
proposed Lincoln Homestead National Rec- 
reational Area not only has great historical 
significance but brings together in a unique 
combination, resources of scenic and geologic 
interest; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the House of Representa- 
tives of the Seventy-fifth General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, the Senate concurring 
herein, That the General Assembly respect- 
fully urges the United States Congress to 
adopt the pending legislation authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States to establish the Lincoln Homestead 
National Recreation Area; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution 
be transmitted by the Office of the Secretary 
of State to each of the following persons, to 
wit: the President of the United States; the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States; each member of Congress from this 
State; the President of the Senate of the 
United States; the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States; the 
Chairman of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate of the United 
States; and the Chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

“Adopted by the House, March 1, 1967. 

LES 


“Speaker of the House. 
“FREDRIC B. SELCKI, 
“Clerk of the House. 
“Concurred in by the Senate, March 2, 1967. 
“SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 

“President of the Senate. 

“EDWARD E. FERNANDES, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A motion adopted by the City Council of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring a defeat of the 
amendment to the Uniform Time Act; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the National 
Executive Committee of the American 
Legion, Washington, D.C., relating to the 
vote of Puerto Rico residents, for U.S. Presi- 
dent and Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH (for herself and Mr, 
MusKIE): 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 


“A JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
fund the ‘National Sea College and Pro- 
gram Act of 1966,’ and carry out the pro- 
visions thereof 


“We your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the One Hundred and Third Leg- 
islative Session assembled, most respectfully 
present and petition your Honorable Body 
as follows: 

“Whereas, Public Law 89-688 passed by 
the 89th Congress, October 15, 1966, au- 
thorized the National Science Foundation 
to carry out the provisions of “The Na- 
tional Sea Grant College and Program Act 
of 1966;” and 

“Whereas, the Foundation is authorized 
to consult with experts engaged in pursuits 
in the various fields related to the develop- 
ment of marine resources; and 

“Whereas, the Foundation shall exercise 
its authority by initiating and supporting 
programs at Sea Grant Colleges and other 
suitable institutes, laboratories, and public 
or private agencies for the education of par- 
ticipants in the various fields relating to the 
development of marine resources; and 

“Whereas, this Act will provide authoriza- 
tion for the Department of Sea and Shore 
Fisheries to receive support for the purpose 
of developing marine research programs, the 
marine resources, and provide for resource 
publications and practical demonstrations 
and which, in turn, will enhance Maine’s 
commercial fishing industry; and 

“Whereas, the programs to carry out the 
purposes of this Act shall be accomplished 
through contracts with, or grants to suitable 
public or private institutions of higher edu- 
cation, institutes, laboratories, and public 
or private agencies which are engaged in, or 
concerned with, activities in the various fields 
related to the development of marine re- 
sources, for the establishment and operation 
by them of such programs; and 

“Whereas, no funds have been appropri- 
ated to the National Science Foundation for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act; now, therefore, be it. 

“Resolved: That we, your Memorialists, 
most sincerely urge the Congress of the 
United States, to facilitate the exploration 
of our ocean resources and make available 
the funds necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of Public Law 89-688 as passed by the 
89th Congress, October 15, 1966; and be it 
further 

“Resolved: That a copy of this Memorial, 
duly authenticated by the Secretary of State, 
be immediately transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of State to the Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress and to the mem- 
bers of the said Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from this State. 

“House of Representatives: Read and 
Adopted, March 9, 1967. Sent up for Con- 
currence. 

“BERTHA W. JOHNSON, 
“Clerk.” 

In Senate Chamber: Read and Adopted in 
Concurrence, March 14, 1967. 

JERROLD B. SPEERS, 
Secretary. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION OF LEGISLA- 
TURE OF UTAH 


Mr.MOSS. Mr. President, earlier this 
session I introduced a bill (S.391) which 
would authorize the expenditure of roy- 
alties from certain Navajo Indian lands 
for the health, education, and general 
welfare of the Indians living in San Juan 
County, Utah. The present law restricts 
the expenditure of those royalties to 
Indian tuition in white schools and 
the building and maintenance of roads 
across the lands set aside for the Navajo 
Reservation in 1933. 

The revenues in question are very 
substantial, and a fund has been accu- 
mulated which cannot be used for the 
benefit of the Indians because of the 
restrictions written into the law. Mean- 
while the State of Utah provides public 
assistance to many of these Indians. 

Last session the Senate passed a bill 
which I introduced to broaden the ways 
in which the money could be used, but 
the bill was not acted upon in the House. 
I have reintroduced the bill, and hope it 
can be acted upon by both Houses at an 
early date. 

The Legislature of the State of Utah 
has passed a resolution asking for the 
passage of this legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
carried in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, as follows: 


HJ.R. 26: INDIAN LAND REVENUES 


A resolution of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Utah re- 
questing the Congress of the United States 
to pass an amendment to 47 Stat. 1418, 
approved by the Congress March 1, 1933, 
relating to certain Indian lands in San 
Juan County, State of Utah, and to the 
royalties and other funds derived from the 
exploitation of oil and mineral rights 
located on such lands 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah: 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
on March 1, 1933 approved 47 Stat. 1418 and 
set apart certain Indian lands in San Juan 
County of the State of Utah, commonly 
known as the Anneth Strip and dedicated 
the gas, oil, and other revenues derived 
therefrom, to certain beneficial uses of the 
Utah segment o? the Navajo Reservation, 
and 

Whereas, these revenues have grown to be 
very substantial and have accumulated a 
fund which is not readily usable because of 
the restrictions in the federal law, and 

Whereas, the Utah State Public Welfare 
Commission is providing public assistance 
to approximately half the Indian population 
in San Juan County, and 

Whereas, it appears desirable to amend 
the federal law so that these funds can 
be used and invested in promoting the wel- 
fare of all of the Navajo Indians living in 
the Utah segment of the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
37th Legislature of the State of Utah re- 
quest and pray that the 90th Congress of 
the United States favorably consider and act 
upon amendments proposed to the enact- 
ment of March 1, 1933 so that the resources 
accumulated and those currently accruing 
may be beneficially used in the interest of 
the Navajo people. 

Be it further resolved, that amendments 
to 47 Stat. 1418, be prepared by the Utah 
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State Legislative Council, to implement 
changes considered desirable by the Appro- 
priations Committee of the 37th Legislature 
and the Legislative Council. 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State of the State of Utah is authorized 
and directed to send copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen representing the 
State of Utah in the National Congress, and 
that the Congressman representing the Ist 
Congressional District of Utah be requested 
to introduce and sponsor the measure which 
shall be prepared by the Legislative Council 
of the State of Utah. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a joint res- 
olution of the Legislature of the State 
of Utah, identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit on behalf of myself and my col- 
league, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], a concurrent res- 
olution from the South Carolina General 
Assembly memorializing Congress to en- 
act such legislation as will enlarge, im- 
prove, and preserve the Cowpens Na- 
tional Battlefield in South Carolina. 

As Mr. Theodor R. Swem, Assistant Di- 
rector of the National Park Service, 
pointed out in a recent communication 
concerning this matter: 

There is no doubt about the historical im- 
portance of the Battle of Cowpens. 


I share this opinion and I ask that the 
concurrent resolution be printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
Concress To Enacr SUCH LEGISLATION AS 
WILL ENLARGE, IMPROVE, AND PRESERVE THE 
CowPENS NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Whereas, the Battle of Cowpens in the 
American Revolution on January 17, 1781, 
helped to turn the tide in this historic and 
titanic struggle for independence; and 

Whereas, legislation has been introduced, 
or is about to be introduced, in the Congress 
of the United States to enlarge and improve 
the Cowpens Battleground site; and 

Whereas, it is appropriate and pertinent 
that this historic shrine be improved, en- 
larged and preserved so that future genera- 
tions will be ever reminded that the price 
for freedom is costly, demanding and unend- 
ing. Now therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives, (the Senate concurring) : 

That Congress be memorialized to enact 
such legislation as will enable the proper 
authorities to enlarge, improve and preserve 
the Cowpens National Battlefield in South 
Carolina, 

Be it further, Resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the members of 
the Congressional Delegation from this State, 
to each Senator from this State, to the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and Presiding Officer of the 
United States Senate and to the Vice Presi- 
dent and President of the United States, 
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RESOLUTION BY MARION COUNTY, 
IND., RESIDENTIAL BUILDERS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution passed by the 
Marion County Residential Builders, Inc., 
an affiliate of the National Association 
of Homebuilders of the United States. 
Since the subject of the resolution bears 
on legislation, I request that it may be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 


RESOLUTION: Marion County RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDERS, Inc. 


Whereas, The Board of Directors of the 
Marion County Residential Builders, Inc. 
supports the principal purpose of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
namely to foster peaceful relationships be- 
tween labor and management throughout the 
Nation, including the home building and 
construction industry; and 

Whereas, legislation has been introduced 
for consideration by the 90th Congress which 
would change this law to permit a union 
within the industry to apply coercive picket 
and strike pressures against neutral em- 
ployees and employers performing work at a 
construction site where such union has a 
primary labor dispute with another employ- 
er; and 

Whereas, secondary strike or boycott pres- 
sure against neutral and innocent employees 
and employers by such unions in the indus- 
try was outlawed by the Congress under this 
law in 1947, and reaffirmed in 1959 by passage 
of the Landrum-Griffin Labor Reform law, 
to protect and insulate such neutral parties 
from being injured through irresponsible 
and damaging acts of such unions; and 

Whereas, picketing and strike coercion by 
construction unions against such neutral and 
innocent employees and employers not in- 
volved in the primary labor disputes will re- 
sult in loss of employment by such employees 
and direct harm to the business of the neu- 
tral employer and cause increased home 
building and construction costs to the Amer- 
ican home buyer and the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Board of Directors of the Marion County Res- 
idential Builders, Inc. urge the elected 
United States Senators and members of the 
90th Congress from the State of Indiana 
to oppose vigorously any legislation which 
would make any change in the National La- 
bor Relations Act’s ban against secondary 
boycott strike and picketing by unions in the 
construction industry as destructive of the 
basic purpose of this law, contrary to the 
general public welfare and as harmful special 
interest legislation. 

Now, therefore, be it further resolved that 
the Executive Officer be directed to send a 
copy of this resolution as adopted to each 
of the two elected United States Senators and 
eleven Representatives of the 90th Congress 
from the State of Indiana and to each mem- 
ber of this Association and other interested 
parties. 

Adopted this 9th day of March, 1967, by 
the Board of Directors of the Marion County 
Residential Builders, Inc. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 
By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 


Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 


S. 1161. A bill to establish the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy National Historic Site in the 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts (Rept. No. 
75). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

S. 668. A bill to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1968 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 76). 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 16. Concurrent resolution to 
extend the congratulations of Congress to 
the Parliament of Canada on the occasion 
of the Centennial of the Confederation of 
Canada (Rept. No. 77). 


Mr. AIKEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, today the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations reported favorably 
and unanimously on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 16 which extends the con- 
gratulations and best wishes of the Con- 
gress to the Parliament of Canada on 
the occasion of the Centennial of the 
Confederation of Canada. 

Mr. President, this favorable report 
sets forth the reasons for the 
resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
excerpt from the report and the resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 16) printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report and the concurrent res- 
olution were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM REPORT ON SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 16 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 16, to extend 
the congratulations and best wishes of the 
Congress to the Parliament of Canada on the 
occasion of the centennial of the confeder- 
ation of Canada. 

PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 

The purpose of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 16 is to extend congratulations and best 
wishes of the Congress to the Parliament of 
Canada as a gesture of good will and friend- 
ship in marking the 100th anniversary of 
the confederation of Canada. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 was in- 
troduced by Senator Aiken, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Canadian Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, on March 
14, 1967. 

DISCUSSION 
July 1, 1967 will mark the 100th birthday 


of Canada, our friend and neighbor to the 


North. On that day one hundred years ago, 
four British colonies banded together in the 
Confederation of the Dominion of Canada. 
These former colonies, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, and Quebec, have grown 
to a federal state of ten provinces and two 
northern territories sprawling in beauty and 
grandeur from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from midcontinent to the North Pole. 
The relationship between the United 
States and Canada is unique in the world 
community. There are probably no two 
countries in the world more similar in char- 
acter and national values, the products of a 
common heritage and mutual interests 
spanning the entire spectrum of interna- 
tional association. The relationship between 
the Congress and the Canadian Parliament 
is in keeping with this tradition. Delega- 
tions from the Congress and the Canadian 
Parliament meet annually to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest through the Canada- 
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United States Interparliamentary Group. 
These meetings have resulted in strengthen- 
ing further the strong bonds between our 
respective legislative bodies. 

It is fitting and proper that the Congress 
should take action to formally extend its 
greetings and best wishes to Canada’s Par- 
liament to mark this centennial year. The 
passage of this resolution will be but a small 
token in affirmation of the respect and affec- 
tion of the people of the United States for 
the people of that great land. 


S. Con. Res. 16 


Whereas the year 1967 marks the centen- 
nial of the confederation of Canada; and 

Whereas the century of Canadian confed- 
eration has been marked by close ties of 
friendship and association between Canada 
and the United States; and 

Whereas relations have been strengthened 
through the annual meetings of the legisla- 
tors of Canada and of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States extends its congratula- 
tions and its best wishes to the Parliament 
of Canada on the occasion of the centennial 
of the confederation of Canada and in af- 
firmation of the affection and friendship of 
the people of the United States for the peo- 
ple of Canada. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT A REPORT ON THE DIS- 
POSAL OF US. MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS AND SUPPLIES IN 
FRANCE—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 96), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed with an 
illustration as a Senate document a report 
entitled “Disposal of United States Military 
Installations and Supplies in France,” sub- 
mitted by Senator ERNEST GRUENING to the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions; and that two thousand additional 
copies of such document be printed for the 
use of that committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 


duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 


mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 1920. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for acquisition of 
career status by certain Government em- 
ployees serving under temporary appoint- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONRONEY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
Macnuson) (by request): 

S. 1321. A bill to establish the North Cas- 
cades National Park and Ross Lake National 
Recreation Area, to designate the Pasayten 
Wilderness and to modify the Glacier Peak 
Wilderness, in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
BAYH, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Cooper, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
Lone of Missouri, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. MCGEE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. Munpr, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. TALMADGE, 
Mr. Typincs, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr. WILIAus of New Jersey, and 
Mr. FULBRIGHT) : 

S. 1322. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to make a separate accounting 
of funds requested for the Department of 
Agriculture for programs and activities that 
primarily stabilize farm income and those 
that primarily benefit consumers, business- 
men, and the general public, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1323. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the American 
Legion; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 1324. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Polecat Bench area of the 
Shoshone extensions unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HANsEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 1325. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the insurance 
benefits payable thereunder and to raise the 
minimum monthly insurance benefit there- 
under from $44 to $70; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. Tower): 

S. 1326. A bill for the relief of Jan Nowicki, 
his wife, Wladyslawa Nowicki, and his son, 
Piotr Nowicki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 1327. A bill for the relief of Dr. Samad 
Montazee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 1328. A bill to amend section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act to provide for the 
retirement of the public debt; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGovern when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 1329. A bill for the relief of Dr. Delfina 
M. Ibalio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 1330. A bill to provide that the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency shall 
not undertake certain projects to improve 
or expand Federal airports without specific 
authorization for such projects; and 

S. 1331. A bill to create the National Capi- 
tal Airports Corporation, to provide for the 
operation of the federally owned civil air- 
ports in the District of Columbia and its 
vicinity by the Corporation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1332. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Librarian of Congress to restore to the State 
of Maryland certain public records of such 
State; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when he 
introduced the first two above-mentioned 
bills, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 1333. . bill relating to the admissibil- 
ity in State courts of certain evidence; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Risicorr when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

5.1334. A bill to establish a Fund for 
International Public Service and to establish 
an International Public Service Board to 
make grants out of such Fund to private 
nonprofit organizations to carry out inter- 
national programs and projects in the pub- 
lic interest; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartuy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 1335. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
N. Rogers, John P. Corcoran, Mrs. Charles 
W. (Ethel J.) Pensinger, Marion M. Lee, 
and Arthur N. Lee; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1336. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for social agency, legal, 
and related expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the adoption of a child by the 
taxpayer; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 1337. A bill to amend section 47 of 
title 28, United States Code, to provide 
means for the disqualification of circuit 
judges for bias or prejudice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. ALLOTT, 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BREW- 
STER, Mr. Brooke, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Cooper, Mr, Fone, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. JACK- 
son, Mr. Javits, Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, Mr. McCarty, Mr. Mo- 
GEE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Pas- 
TORE, Mr. Percy, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. Tyrptnes, and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey): 

S.J. Res.56. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate October 31 
of each year as National UNICEF Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JAvrrs): 

S. J. Res. 57. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to extend 
through 1967 his proclamation of a period 
to “See the United States,” and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
PRINT ENTITLED “FEDERAL PRO- 
GRAMS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF HUMAN RESOURCES” 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
17); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
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printed for the use of the Joint Economic 
Committee one thousand five hundred addi- 
tional copies of volumes 1, 2, and 3, of its 
joint committee print of the Eighty-ninth 
Congress, second session, entitled “Federal 
Programs for the Development of Human 
Resources.” 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
PRINT ENTITLED “AN ECONOMIC 
PROFILE OF MAINLAND CHINA” 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
18); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Economic 
Committee one thousand five hundred addi- 
tional copies of volumes 1 and 2 of its joint 
committee print of the Ninetieth Congress, 
first session, entitled “An Economic Profile of 
Mainland China.” 


RESOLUTION 


III el COPIES, A 
REPORT ENTITLED “MINERAL 
AND WATER RESOURCES OF 


MISSOURI” 


Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. Lone of Missouri) submitted a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 95) to print as a Senate 
document, with additional copies, a re- 
port entitled “Mineral and Water Re- 
sources of Missouri,” which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SYMINGTON.) 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A REPORT ON THE DISPOSAL OF 
US. MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 
AND SUPPLIES IN FRANCE 


Mr. GRUENING reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 96) authorizing the 


printing as a Senate document of a re- 


port on the Disposal of United States 
Military Installations and Supplies in 
France, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. GRUENING, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


TAPER EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to provide for the conversion 
of certain temporary Federal employees 
to career status after completing 4 years’ 
service. 

Under existing civil service regulations, 
individuals may be appointed to Federal 
positions temporarily pending the estab- 
lishment of a civil service register. They 
are called taper employees. Ordinar- 
ily, an examination is thereafter sched- 
uled and normal civil service appoint- 
ment procedures are followed. However, 
occasionally a taper employee continues 
indefinitely, and no effort is made by the 
agency or the Civil Service Commission 
to change his status. 

This discriminates against the em- 
ployee. He has no job status, no civil 
service retirement coverage, no retention 
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preference, and no opportunity for pro- 
motion. 

There are approximately 20,000 Fed- 
eral employees in such positions today. 
This legislation would require that any 
temporary employee in such a position 
be given a noncompetitive civil service 
examination at the end of 4 years’ serv- 
ice. If he passes the exam, he shall be 
given a career appointment. 

From time to time, usually at the end 
of a Presidential administration, Execu- 
tive orders have been issued blanketing 
in many taper employees who have served 
long terms and have had no opportunity 
to take an examination or otherwise ac- 
quire career status. This legislation 
would provide a permanent solution to 
that problem and would, at the same 
time, avoid any possible abuse of the 
system by requiring that the employee 
pass a suitable civil service examination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1320) to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to provide for ac- 
quisition of career status by certain Gov- 
ernment employees serving under tem- 
porary appointment, introduced by Mr. 
MOoNRONEY, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NORTH CAS- 
CADES NATIONAL PARK, THE 
ROSS LAKE NATIONAL RECREA- 
TION AREA, THE PASAYTEN WIL- 
DERNESS, AND ADDITIONS TO THE 
GLACIER PEAK WILDERNESS IN 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor Macnuson and I are today introduc- 
ing a bill presented to the Congress by 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
the North Cascades National Park, the 
Ross Lake National Recreation Area, the 
Pasayten Wilderness, and additions to 
the Glacier Peak Wilderness in my State 
of Washington. 

The President of the United States, in 
his January message on protecting our 
natural heritage, recommended that a 
national park be established in the North 
Cascades. I was very pleased by the 
President’s recommendation. The North 
Cascades country of my State is a unique 
area of incomparable beauty. A signifi- 
cant portion of this area should be ac- 
corded the status and recognition of a 
national park. 

The bill presented today proposes a 
pattern of administration in keeping with 
the character of the landscape and the 
need for balancing varied uses and dif- 
fering recreational needs. The merits 
of the specific boundaries and designa- 
tions set forth in the plan will now be ex- 
plored by the Congress. 

I will announce shortly a schedule of 
public hearings before the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. The hear- 
ings will commence in the committee’s 
hearing room. In accordance with the 
tradition of our committee, field hear- 
ings will also be held in Washington 
State. I anticipate that our hearings 
will begin in May, with the field hearings 
in late May or early June. 

The North Cascades have been the 
subject of considerable study and atten- 
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tion. A special study team appointed by 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and In- 
terior submitted their report and recom- 
mendations in December 1965, following 
a 24-year study of the area. In Febru- 
ary 1966, the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs conducted 2 days of hear- 
ings in Seattle at which public witnesses 
presented testimony on the study team 
report and recommendations. 

The Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington appointed a special committee 
which prepared and submitted recom- 
mendations. Many citizens have written 
to me expressing their views on the sub- 
ject. All of this information, recommen- 
dations, and comments have been made 
available to the officials and staff of the 
administration who have participated in 
drafting the proposal now before us. 

My congratulations go to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of the 
Budget on the excellent work they have 
done. Secretary Stewart Udall, Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman, and Deputy Di- 
rector of the Bureau oi the Budget Sam 
Hughes have each devoted much per- 
sonal time and effort in shaping this 
proposal. Ed Cliff, Chief of the Forest 
Service; George Hartzog, Director of the 
National Park Service; and Ed Crafts, 
Director of the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, have worked hard in formulating 
this plan while at the same time they 
were able advocates of differing points 
of view. These men are public servants 
in the best tradition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, along with 
the letter of transmittal from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and an analysis of 
the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, letter of transmittal, and 
analysis of the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S.1321) to establish the 
North Cascades National Park and Ross 
Lake National Recreation Area, to desig- 
nate the Pasayten Wilderness, and to 
modify the Glacier Peak Wilderness, in 
the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Jackson (for 
himself and Mr. Macnuson), by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1321 
A bill to establish the North Cascades Na- 
tional Park and Ross Lake National Rec- 
reation Area, to designate the Pasayten 

Wilderness and to modify the Glacier Peak 

Wilderness, in the State of Washington, 

and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—NORTH CASCADES NATIONAL PARK 

Sec. 101. In order to preserve for the bene- 
fit, use, and inspiration of present and fu- 
ture generations certain majestic mountain 
scenery, snow fields, glaciers, alpine meadows, 
and other unique natural features in the 
North Cascade Mountains of the State of 
Washington, there is hereby established, sub- 
ject to valid existing rights, the North Cas- 
cades National Park (hereinafter referred to 
in this Act as the “park”). The park shall 
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consist of the lands, waters, and interests 
therein within the area designated “national 
park” on the map entitled “Proposed Man- 
agement Units, North Cascades, Washing- 
ton,” numbered NP-CAS-7000, and dated 
February 1967. The map shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the office 
of the Director, National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, and in the office of 
the Chief, Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 


TITLE I—ROSS LAKE NATIONAL RECREATION 
AREA 


Sec. 201. In order to provide for the public 
outdoor recreation use and enjoyment of 
portions of the Skagit River and Ross, Diablo, 
and Gorge Lakes, together with the sur- 
rounding lands, and for the conservation of 
the scenic, scientific, historic, and other 
values contributing to public enjoyment of 
such lands and waters, there is hereby estab- 
lished, subject to valid existing rights, the 
Ross Lake National Recreation Area (here- 
inafter referred to in this Act as the “recrea- 
tion area”). The recreation area shall con- 
sist of the lands and waters within the area 
designated “national recreation area“ on the 
map referred to in section 101 of this Act. 


TITLE IIW— LAND ACQUISITION 


Sec. 301. Within the boundaries of the 
park and recreation area, the Secretary of 
the Interior (hereinafter referred to in this 
Act as the “Secretary”) may acquire lands, 
waters, and interests therein by donation, 
purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, or exchange. Lands owned by the 
State of Washington or any political subdi- 
vision thereof may be acquired only by do- 
nation. Federal property within the bound- 
aries of the park and recreation area is hereby 
transferred to the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Secretary for administration by him 
as part of the park and recreation area. The 
national forest land within such boundaries 
is hereby eliminated from the national for- 
ests within which it was heretofore located. 

Sec. 302. In exercising his authority to 
acquire property by exchange, the Secretary 
may accept title to any non-Federal prop- 
erty within the boundaries of the park and 
recreation area and in exchange therefor he 
may convey to the grantor of such property 
any federally owned property under his 
jurisdiction in the State of Washington 
which he classifies as suitable for exchange 
or other disposal. The values of the prop- 
erties so exchanged either shall be approxi- 
mately equal, or if they are not approxi- 
mately equal the values shall be equalized by 
the payment of cash to the grantor or to 
the Secretary as the circumstances require. 

Sec. 303. Any owner of property acquired 
by the Secretary which on the date of acqui- 
sition is used for agricultural or single-fam- 
ily residential purposes, or for commercial 
purposes which he finds are compatible with 
the use and development of the park or the 
recreation area, may, as a condition of such 
acquisition, retain the right of use and oc- 
cupancy of the property for the same pur- 
poses for which it was used on such date, 
for a period ending at the death of the 
owner or the death of his spouse, which- 
ever occurs later, or for a fixed term of not 
to exceed 25 years, whichever the owner may 
elect, Any right so retained may during its 
existence be transferred or assigned. Any 
right so retained may be terminated by the 
Secretary at any time after the date upon 
which any use of the property occurs which 
he finds is a use other than one which ex- 
isted on the date of acquisition. In the 
event the Secretary terminates a right of 
use and occupancy under this section, he 
shall pay to the owner of the right the fair 
market value of the portion of said right 
which remains unexpired on the date of 
termination. 


TITLE IV—-ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. The Secretary shall administer 
the park in accordance with the Act of Au- 
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gust 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), as 
amended and supplemented. 

Src. 402. (a) The Secretary shall administer 
the recreation area in a manner which 
in his judgment will best provide for (1) 
public outdoor recreation benefits; (2) con- 
servation of scenic, scientific, historic, and 
other values contributing to public enjoy- 
ment; and (3) such management, utilization, 
and disposal of renewable natural resources 
and the continuation of such existing uses 
and developments as will promote or are 
compatible with, or do not significantly im- 
pair, public recreation and conservation of 
the scenic, scientific, historic or other values 
contributing to public enjoyment. In ad- 
ministering the recreation area, the Secre- 
tary may utilize such statutory authorities 
pertaining to the administration of the Na- 
tional Park System, and such statutory au- 
thorities otherwise available to him for the 
conservation and management of natural 
resources as he deems appropriate for rec- 
reation and preservation purposes and for 
resource development compatible therewith. 

(b) The lands within the recreation area, 
subject to valid existing rights, are hereby 
withdrawn from location, entry, and patent 
under the United States mining laws. The 
Secretary, under such regulations as he 
deems appropriate, may permit the removal 
of the nonleasable minerals from lands or 
interest in lands within the recreation area 
in the manner prescribed by section 10 of 
the Act of August 4, 1939, as amended (53 
Stat. 1196; 43 U.S.C. 387), and he may permit 
the removal of leasable minerals from lands 
or interests in lands within the recreation 
area in accordance with the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U.S.C. 181 et seg.), or the Acquired Lands 
Mineral Leasing Act of August 7, 1947 (30 
U.S.C. 351 et seq), if he finds that such dis- 
position would not have significant adverse 
effects on the administration of the recrea- 
tion area. 

(c) All receipts derived from permits and 
leases issued on lands or interests in lands 
within the recreation area under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, or the Acquired Lands Mineral 
Leasing Act of August 7, 1947, shall be dis- 
posed of as provided in the applicable Act; 
and receipts from the disposition of non- 
leasable minerals within the recreation area 
shall be disposed of in the same manner as 


moneys received from the sale of public: 


lands. 

(d) The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing on lands and waters under the 
jurisdiction within the boundary of the rec- 
reation area in accordance with applicable 
laws of the United States and of the State 
of Washington, except that the Secretary 
may designate zones where, and establish 
periods when, no hunting or fishing shall be 
permitted for reasons of public safety, ad- 
ministration, fish and wildlife management, 
or public use and enjoyment. Except in 
emergencies, any regulations of the Secre- 
tary pursuant to this section shall be put 
into effect only after consultation with the 
Department of Game of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

TITLE V—SPECIAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 501. The distributive shares of the re- 
spective counties of receipts from the na- 
tional forests from which the national park 
and recreation area are created, as paid under 
the provisions of the Act of May 23, 1908 (35 
Stat. 260), as amended (16 U.S.C. 500), shall 
not be affected by the elimination of lands 
from such national forests by the enactment 
of this Act. 

Sec. 502. Where any Federal lands included 
in the park or recreation area are legally oc- 
cupied or utilized on the effective date of 
this Act for any purpose, pursuant to a con- 
tract, lease, permit, or license issued or au- 
thorized by any department, establishment, 
or agency of the United States, the Secretary 
shall permit the persons holding such priv- 
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ileges to continue in the exercise thereof, 
subject to the terms and conditions thereof, 
for the remainder of the term of the con- 
tract, lease, permit, or license or for such 
longer period of time as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. 

Sec. 503. Within two years from the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall agree on the designation of areas with- 
in the park or recreation area or within na- 
tional forests adjacent to the park and rec- 
reation area needed for administrative pur- 
poses by the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Secretary of the Interior, respectively. The 
area so designated shall be administered in 
a manner that is mutually agreeable to the 
two Secretaries. 

Sec. 504. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to supersede, repeal, modify, or 
impair the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission under the Federal Power Act 
(41 Stat. 1063), as amended (16 U.S.C. 791a 
et seq.), in the recreation area. 

Sec. 505. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of Titles I through 
V of this Act. 


TITLE VI—WILDERNESS 


Sec. 601. (a) In order to further the pur- 
poses of the Wilderness Act, there is hereby 
designated, subject to valid existing rights, 
the Pasayten Wilderness within and as a 
part of the Okanogan National Forest and 
the Mount Baker National Forest, compris- 
ing an area of about 500,000 acres lying east 
of Ross Lake, as generally depicted in the 
area designated as “Pasayten Wilderness” on 
1 map referred to in section 101 of this 

ct. 

(b) The previous classification of the 
North Cascades Primitive Area is hereby 
abolished. 

Sec. 602. The boundaries of the Glacier 
Peak Wilderness, an area classified as such 
more than 30 days before the effective date 
of the Wilderness Act and being within and 
a part of the Wenatchee National Forest and 
the Mount Baker National Forest, subject to 
valid existing rights, are hereby extended to 
include portions of the Suiattle River corri- 
dor and the White Chuck River corridor on 
the western side thereof, comprising areas 
totaling about 10,000 acres, as depicted in 
the area designated as “Additions to Glacier 
Peak Wilderness” on the map referred to in 
section 101 of this Act. 

Sec. 603. (a) As soon as practicable after 
this Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall file a map and legal description 
of the Pasayten Wilderness and of the Gla- 
cler Peak Wilderness, as hereby modified, 
with the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittees of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, and such descrip- 
tions shall have the same force and effect as 
if included in this Act: Provided, however, 
That correction of clerical or typographical 
errors in such legal descriptions and maps 
may be made. 

(b) Upon the filing of the legal descrip- 
tions and maps as provided for in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section the Pasayten 
Wilderness and the additions to the Glacier 
Peak Wilderness shall be administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with the provisions of the Wilderness Act 
and thereafter shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Wilderness Act governing areas 
designated by that Act as wilderness areas, 
except that any reference in such provisions 
to the effective date of the Wilderness Act 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the 
effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 604. Within two years from the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall review the area within the 
North Cascades National Park, including the 
Picket Range area and the Eldorado Peaks 
area, and shall report to the President, in 
accordance with subsections 3(c) and 3(d) 
of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 890; 16 
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U.S.C. 1182 (c) and (d)), his recommenda- 
tion as to the suitability or nonsuitability 
of any area within the park for preserva- 
tion as wilderness, and any designation of 
any such area as a wilderness area shall be 
accomplished in accordance with said sub- 
sections of the Wilderness Act. 


The letter and analysis presented by 
Mr. Jackson are as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: The President, in his 
January 30, 1967, message on Protecting Our 
Natural Heritage, recommended that the 90th 
Congress establish a national park in the 
North Cascades area in the State of Wash- 
ington, provided the wilderness and recrea- 
tion areas are protected. 

The enclosed draft of a proposed bill will 
carry out the President’s recommendation. 
We strongly recommend that it be enacted. 

The bill is based upon a joint study con- 
ducted over a period of 2% years by this 
Department and the Department of Agricul- 
ture of about 6 million acres of Federal lands 
in the North Cascade Mountains in Wash- 
ington. The bill (1) establishes a North 
Cascades National Park; (2) establishes a 
Ross Lake National Recreation Area; (3) 
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designates a national forest area as the Pa- 
sayten Wilderness; (4) designates certain na- 
tional forest areas for addition to the exist- 
ing Glacier Peak Wilderness; and (5) pro- 
vides for the review of the area within the 
North Cascades National Park with respect 
to the suitability of any such lands for fu- 
ture designation by Congress as wilderness 
areas. A detailed analysis of the provisions 
of the bill is set forth in an enclosure to 
this letter. 

This proposed legislation has been pre- 
pared in collaboration with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and has his approval. 

The man-years and cost-data statements 
for the North Cascades National Park and 
Ross Lake National Recreation Area (based 
on current assumptions and estimates) re- 
quired by the Act of July 25, 1956 (70 Stat. 
652; 5 U.S.C. 642a), when annual expendi- 
tures exceed $1 million are enclosed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
this proposed legislation is in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
ANALYSIS OF BILL 

Section 101 establishes a North Cascades 
National Park consisting of about 570,000 
acres as depicted on a map on file in the 
office of the Director, National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, and in the office 
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of the Chief, Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture. The park will extend from a 
few miles below the head of Lake Chelan 
northwestward including the Stehekin 
Valley, the Eldorado Peaks area, the 
Thunder Creek drainage, the Picket Range, 
and Mount Shuksan. At no other place 
in the United States, do such unique 
and unparalleled mountain masses occur 
as close to metropolitan areas. The 
physical qualifications of the area are such 
that it will become one of the outstanding 
units of the National Park System and will 
deservedly attract nationwide attention. 
Over 99 percent of the lands within the pro- 
posed boundaries of the North Cascades Na- 
tional Park are already in Federal ownership. 

Section 201 establishes a Ross Lake Na- 
tional Recreation Area of about 100,000 acres 
which includes portions of the Skagit River 
and Ross, Diablo, and Gorge Lakes and sur- 
rounding lands as depicted on the map re- 
ferred to In section 101 of the bill. This is 
an area of outstanding scenic, scientific, his- 
toric and other values, and one which will 
offer a wide variety of outdoor recreation 
opportunities. The recreation benefits as- 
sociated with the magnificent mountains, 
forests, and waters within the area include 
camping, picnicking, boating, hunting, fish- 
ing, and many other activities. Over 98 per- 
cent of the lands within the proposed 
national recreation area are already in Fed- 
eral ownership. 


SUBJECT MATTER: TO ESTABLISH NORTH CASCADES NATIONAL PARK AND SKAGIT NATIONAL RECREATION AREA—ESTIMATED ADDI- 
TIONAL MAN-YEARS OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE 1ST 5 YEARS OF PROPOSED NEW OR EXPANDED 
PROGRAMS 
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Section 301 sets forth the methods by 
which the Secretary of the Interior may ac- 
quire property within the boundaries of the 
national park and recreation area. Lands 
owned by the State or any of its political sub- 
divisions may be acquired only by donation. 
This section also transfers the National 
Forest lands within the boundaries of the 
park and recreation area to the Secretary of 
the Interior for administration as part cf 
such areas. 

Section 302 contains the property ex- 
change provisions that have been used in 
all recent national park and recreation area 
bills. 

Section 303 makes clear that if the Sec- 
retary acquires any property used on the date 
of this Act for agricultural, single-family 
residential, or commercial purposes com- 
patible with park and recreation use and 
development, the owner may retain a right 
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of use and occupancy for a lifetime or for 
a fixed term of not more than 25 years. 

Section 401 provides for the administra- 
tion of the North Cascades National Park 
under the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), which governs the ad- 
ministration of all national parks. 

Section 402 provides that the Ross Lake 
National Recreation Area will be adminis- 
tered so as to provide for public outdoor 
recreation benefits, conservation of the scenic 
and other values of the area, and for the 
management, utilization, and disposal of re- 
newable natural resources. In addition, the 
section permits the leasing of minerals under 
the Public Land and Acquired Land Mineral 
Leasing Acts, and the leasing of minerals 
that would otherwise be subject to location, 
entry, a d patent under the mining laws 
if the Secretary finds such disposition would 
not have significant adverse effects on the 


Estimated additional man- 
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Total estimated addi- 
tional man-years of 
civilian employment 

Estimated additional expendi- 


Personal services 


estimated addi- 
tional expenditures 


— and property aequisi- 
Operations (management, 
protection, maintenance). 


Total estimated addi- 
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administration of the national recreation 
area. It also provides that hunting and fish- 
ing will be permitted within the national 
recreation area under applicable State and 
Federal laws. 

Section 501 provides that the establish- 
ment of the national park and recreation 
area will not affect the present sharing of 
national forest receipts with the State for use 
by the affected counties—Skagit, Whatcom, 
Chelan, Snohomish, and Kittitas—for road 
and school purposes. Gross revenues to the 
Mount Baker and Wenatchee National For- 
ests will not be appreciably affected by the 
creation of the national park and recreation 
area because the areas involved currently re- 
turn no appreciable income from timber sales 
or other sources. However, unless the status 
quo is maintained with respect to distribu- 
tion of revenues between the above counties, 
establishment of the park and recreation 
area would change the proportionate 
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amounts of national forest receipts allocated 
to each of those counties. 

Section 502 requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to permit one who uses or occupies 
any Federal lands included in the park or 
recreation area under a contract, lease, per- 
mit, or license issued or authorized by any 
Federal department, agency, or establish- 
ment to continue such use or occupancy for 
the remainder of the term of the instrument 
or for such longer period of time as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate, but subject to the 
terms and conditions of the instrument. This 
section makes clear that the rights of the 
State of Washington in the property within 
the national recreation area used for the 
North Cross State Highway would not be 
adversely affected in any way. 

Section 503 requires the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and the Interior, within 2 years 
after the date of this Act, to agree on the 
designation of the areas within the national 
park and recreation area and adjacent na- 
tional forest lands that are needed by the 
other Secretary for administrative purposes. 
This section will permit the two Secretaries 
to agree on areas within the park, recreation 
area, or forest to be used for the development 
of public access and other facilities in the 
administration of such areas. 

Section 504 makes clear that nothing in 
this bill will affect the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission under the Fed- 
eral Power Act, as amended, within the na- 
tional recreation area, 

Section 505 authorizes the appropriation 
of funds for the North Cascades National 
Park and the Ross Lake National Recreation 
Area. 

We estimate the cost of acquiring the pri- 
vate lands that are needed for the park and 
recreation area at approximately $3 million. 
Total annual operating expenses for the two 
areas will be approximately $560,000 after the 
fifth year. 
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Section 601 designates a new national for- 
est wilderness area, the Pasayten Wilderness, 
as part of the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. The Pasayten Wilderness con- 
sists of about 500,000 acres of land which 
lies east of Ross Lake, as generally depicted 
on the map referred to in section 101 of the 
bill. The western boundary of the Pasayten 
Wilderness will be coincident with that 
portion of the eastern boundary of the Ross 
Lake National Recreation Area. 

Section 602 extends the existing Glacier 
Peak National Forest Wilderness Area in two 
places on its western boundary—one exten- 
sion is in the Suiattle River corridor and the 
other is in the White Chuck River corridor. 
The two extensions will add about 10,000 
acres to the existing wilderness area. 

Section 603 requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to file with the Senate and House 
Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs 
appropriate maps and legal descriptions of 
the Pasayten Wilderness and Glacier Peak 
Wilderness as soon as practicable after the 
date of this Act. These two wilderness areas 
are to be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Wilderness Act governing the 
national forest areas designated by that Act 
as wilderness areas. 

Section 604 requires the Secretary of the 
Interior, within two years after the date of 
this Act, to review the area within the North 
Cascades National Park and report to the 
President on its suitability for preservation 
as wilderness. Such review will be in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act governing the review of national 
park lands for possible wilderness designa- 
tion. 


FAIR FARM BUDGET 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and the following 
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Senators, the Fair Farm Budget Act of 
1967. The Senators sponsoring this leg- 
islation this year are Messrs. BAYH, BEN- 
NETT, BURDICK, CHURCH, COOPER, CURTIS, 
EASTLAND, Ervin, FONG, Harris, HARTKE, 
HICKENLOOPER, INOUYE, LONG of Missouri, 
MCCARTHY, MCGEE, McGovern, METCALF, 
Montoya, Morse, Moss, MUNDT, NELSON, 
HATFIELD, PEARSON, PROXMIRE, RANDOLPH, 
TALMADGE, YounG of North Dakota, MIL- 
LER, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, and FUL- 
BRIGHT. 

This legislation is designed and in- 
tended to make quite clear to the public 
that the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture is not a $7 billion sub- 
sidy to the American farmer. It should 
make clear that, in reality, the consum- 
ers, businessmen, and the general public 
receive substantial benefits from the 
USDA budget. The fact is that every 
year over two-thirds of the USDA budget 
goes for programs benefiting the general 
public, rather than the farmer alone. 
The following table, prepared by the Of- 
fice of Budget and Finance in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows that in 
1966, 73 percent of the budget expendi- 
tures were for the benefit of the general 
public. The estimated 1967 and 1968 ex- 
penditures are in the same proportion— 
66 to 67 percent go for programs provid- 
ing benefits to consumers, businessmen, 
and the general public. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that tabulation be inserted in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


BUDGET EXPENDITURES FISCAL YEARS 1966, AND ESTIMATED 1967 AND 1968 


PROGRAMS WHICH CLEARLY PROVIDE BENEFITS TO 
CONSUMERS, BUSINESSMEN AND THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC 


Programs having foreign relations and defense as- 


Sales of by Hering ag commodities for foreign cur- 
r (title I, Public Law 480) 
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PROGRAMS WHICH CLEARLY PROVIDE BENEFITS 
TO CONSUMERS, BUSINESSMEN AND THB GEN- 
ERAL PUBLIC—continued 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Senate Agriculture Committee held hear- 
ings on this legislation last year, and 
received testimony from nearly every 
farm organization in the United States 
in support of this legislation. Subse- 
quently, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration endorsed the purpose of this 
proposal at their annual convention. 

The organizations supporting this 
measure are the National Farmers Union, 
the National Grange, the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, National Milk 
Producers Federation, National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Creameries Association, and the National 
Farmers Organization. 

The American farmer is rightly tired 
of being accused of annual Treasury 
raids, of being told that he somehow each 
year puts in his pocket enough of the 
agriculture budget to enable him to live 
well, and tired of being told that he never 
had it so good. 

This legislation is designed to correct 
the myth that the entire USDA budget 
goes each year into the farmer’s pocket. 
I hope it will have that purpose. 

However, while this legislation does 
isolate the amount of money spent on 
farm income support programs, it does 
not make it clear that the one-third of 
the budget spent on farm income pro- 
grams also provides a clear benefit to the 
general public by helping to maintain a 
healthy and sound agricultural economy. 
It does not make clear that the money 
we invest in our farm programs is one 
of the best investments we can make 
today, because the American farmer 
contributes tremendous efficiency and 
productivity to our economy—so much 
so that if the price of food had increased 
as much as the price of all other prod- 
ucts since 1952, the housewives of 
America would have had to spend over 
$7 billion more for food last year than 
they actually did. 

Mr. President, I ask that this legisla- 
tion be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1322) to require the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to make a 
separate accounting of funds requested 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
programs and activities that primarily 
stabilize farm income and those that 
primarily benefit consumers, business- 
men, and the general public, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mon- 
DALE (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


POLECAT BENCH AREA OF THE 
SHOSHONE EXTENSIONS UNIT, 
MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
reauthorize the Polecat Bench area of 
the Shoshone extensions unit as an inte- 
gral part of the Missouri River Basin 
project. This area was previously au- 
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thorized as a part of that project by the 
Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944. 
Under this bill the Secretary of the In- 
terior would be authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Polecat Bench 
area for purposes of irrigation, fish and 
wildlife conservation and development, 
public outdoor recreation and other pur- 
poses. 

In January of this year, the Wyoming 
Natural Resource Board adopted a rec- 
ommendation requesting this legislation. 
It is also supported by the Governor of 
our State, Stanley K. Hathaway, and in- 
terested citizens in the locality. 

I urge its early consideration so that 
Wyoming's share of Yellowstone River 
drainage water as allocated by Interstate 
Compact can be more fully utilized as 
soon as possible. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1324) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Polecat Bench 
area of the Shoshone extensions unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Han- 
SEN, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


INCREASING SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send a 
bill to the desk, for appropriate refer- 
ence, and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following my brief remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp at the close 
of the Senator’s remarks. 

The bill (S. 1325) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase the 
insurance benefits payable thereunder 
and to raise the minimum monthly in- 
surance benefit thereunder from $44 to 
$70, introduced by Mr. Proury, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, since 
1964 I have been coming before this body 
to ask that legislation be enacted so that 
the minimum monthly social security 
benefit could be raised to $70 for an 
individual and $105 for a couple. Orig- 
inally, this meant that I was asking for 
75 percent increase for the individual 
who was receiving the $40 monthly mini- 
mum. Today, because of the token 
increase provided by the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1965, it means that 
I am asking for 59 percent increase for 
the individual who is receiving a $44 
monthly benefit. 

In that respect, my proposal today is 
more modest than it was 34% years ago. 

Two months ago President Johnson 
accepted the concept that the minimum 
individual monthly benefit should be $70. 
I and 5 million social security recip- 
ients applaud and welcome his support. 

I continue to be startled by the fact 
that we as a nation can boast of our 
prosperity and fail to be shocked into 
constructive action when we meet most 
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any individual making up the 19 million 
Americans over age 65. 

Last year the gross national product 
expanded by a record $58 billion and 
reached an alltime high of $740 billion, 
yet millions of older Americans were al- 
most totally ignored as they fought at 
the borderline of bare existence. 

As a nation our unemployment rate of 
3.9 percent was the lowest level in 13 
years. 

President Johnson, in his Economic 
Report to the Congress of the United 
States, claimed “in purely material 
terms, most Americans are better off 
than ever before.” 

In many ways, this is probably true. 
However, President Johnson could not 
have been talking about one out of every 
10 Americans who happens to be over 
age 65. That person is probably worse 
off than ever before. 

He is probably trying to live on an 
income which is less than 30 percent 
of that which he received before his 
retirement. 

He is probably depressed by his total 
lack of hope for the future. 

“Future” for him becomes a stoic ac- 
ceptance of perpetual flirtations with 
debt, disease, and despair. 

“Future” for him becomes a series of 
disappointments as his younger and 
more affluent partners in society almost 
totally ignore him. 

Between 1954 and 1967 wages in- 
creased over 50 percent. The cost of 
living increased almost 25 percent. Yet 
the average monthly benefit of an indi- 
vidual receiving social security since 1954 
increased less than 15 percent, 

Only twice in the last 13 years has 
Congress increased cash benefits to 
social security beneficiaries. The 7½- 
percent increase in 1958 failed to restore 
the 1954 buying power for single bene- 
ficiaries. The 7-percent increase in 
1965 neither corrected this deficiency 
nor restored the 1958 purchasing 
power for an individual. These facts 
alone compel this Congress to increase 
social security benefits. 

Yet, the greater tragedy was that both 
the 7- or 744-percent increase did little 
to help those whose situation most 
desperately cried out for help. 

The Social Security Administration 
which continues to use the most un- 
realistic definition of the poverty level— 
about $1,500 per year for an individual 
age 65 or older and $1,850 for an aged 
couple, admits that about 5 million 
persons age 65 or over are living in pov- 
erty and another 5% million are barely 
avoiding it. 

The U.S. Department of Labor budget 
for a minimum but adequate living for 
an elderly retired couple is about $3,000 
a year in the city and $2,500 in a small 
community. Using that criteria nearly 
8 million older Americans are living in 
poverty or very close to it. 

To the person who is over age 65 today, 
there certainly is little “security” in 
social security. The average monthly 
individual social security payment is 
about $84. In yearly terms that is $1,008. 
Where in this great country can a man 
exist—let alone live—on $1,008 a year? 
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Apparently everywhere, because it is 
a fact that 19 million Americans over age 
65 are existing. 

They are existing by limiting their 
recreation to walks around the block. 

They are existing by eating as little as 


They are existing by buying the 
cheapest, often least nutritious, food. 

They are sustaining this existence by 
fighting the tears of despair. 

Thirty years ago the social security 
system was born. For 30 years it has 
been building for all Americans dreams 
of a secure old age. 

Inflation, national priorities, and 
greater longevity have robbed those 
dreams from many of those who retire. 
The faith they placed in us to make this 
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system really work is shattered every time 
we quibble over pennies for a generation 
who contributed the best part of their 
lives to the productivity of this Nation 
thereby insuring our affluence. 

Mr. President, I would like nothing 
better than to say that the bill I in- 
troduce today would absolutely root out 
the evils of poverty facing most Ameri- 
cans over age 65. But if I did I would 
be another false prophet shooting a star 
too high to reach and too cruel for every 
older American as it crashed to defeat. 

Mr. President, I believe my bill repre- 
sents a realistic approach to lifting mil- 
lions of retired Americans out of abject 
poverty. 

Basically the bill provides scaled in- 
creases in social security benefits which 
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result in a 59-percent increase for those 
receiving the minimum of $44 a month; 
a 17-percent increase for those receiving 
the average of $83.50 and a 1-percent 
increase for those receiving the maxi- 
mum benefit of $168 a month. 

The day is long passed when we can 
wait until tomorrow to do what should 
have been done when I first introduced 
this proposal in 1964. 

The bill (S. 1325) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1325 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 215(a) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out the table and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Table for determining primary insurance amount and maximum family benefits 


III 


ly wage (as 
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(Average monthly 
wage) 


Or his average month- 
deter- 
mined under subsec, 
(b)) is— 


IV V * III IV V 
Primary (Maximum y insurance (Average monthly (Primary | (Maximum 
insurance family benefit under 1939 wage) insurance family 
amount) | benefits) act, as modified) amount) | benefits) 

And the If an individual's Or his average month- And the 
maximum primary insurance ly wage (as deter- maximum 
The amount of benefit (as deter- mined under subsec. The amount of 
amount benefits mined under subsec. )) is— amount benefits 
referred {payable (as d)) is— refe payable (as 
to in the [provided in to in tho vided 
preceding | sec, 203 (a) sec, 203(a) 
paragraphs jon the paragraphs jon the 
ofthis [of his wages of this his 
subsection | and self- But not subsection | and seli- 
shall be— | employ- At least more shall be— | employ- 
ment than— ment 
income n 
shall be— shall be— 
870. 00 $105. 00 8128. 30 $247. 20 
70, 00 105, 00 128. 40 251. 20 
70, 80 106. 20 127. 60 255. 20 
72. 108. 00 130. 70 258. 40 
73. 20 109. 131. 90 202. 40 
74. 60 111. 90 133. 10 266. 40 
75. 90 113. 90 133. 20 269. 60 
77. 10 115. 70 134. 20 273. 60 
78. 40 117, 60 135. 50 277. 00 
79. 70 119. 60 351 136. 70 280. 80 
81. 00 121. 50 125, 20 356 137. 80 284. 80 
82. 20 123. 30 126, 30 361 138. 30 288. 80 
83. 60 125. 40 127. 40 365 138. 90 292. 00 
84. 90 127. 40 128. 40 370 140, 00 296. 00 
86. 10 129, 20 129. 50 375 141, 20 208. 00 
80. 70 130. 10 130. 60 379 142. 40 299. 00 
88. 00 132. 00 131.70 384 142. 90 301. 60 
89. 20 133, 80 132. 70 339 143, 40 303. 60 
90, 50 135. 80 133. 80 893 144. 60 305. 20 
91, 80 137. 70 134. 90 398 145. 70 807. 20 
92. 30 138. 50 . 403 146. 80 309. 20 
93, 50 140, 30 407 147. 20 310. 80 
94. 80 142. 20 412 147.70 312, 80 
96. 10 144. 20 417 148, 80 314, 80 
97. 30 146. 00 421 148. 80 316. 40 
97.70 146. 60 426 150. 318. 40 
99. 00 148. 50 431 151, 20 320. 40 
100, 20 150, 30 436 151. 60 322. 40 
101. 50 152. 30 440 152. 70 324. 00 
102. 80 154. 40 445 153. 70 326. 00 
103. 20 159. 60 450 154, 80 328. 00 
104. 30 161. 60 454 155. 10 327. 60 
105. 60 165. 60 459 155. 40 331. 60 
106. 90 168. 80 464 156. 50 333. 60 
108. 00 172. 80 468 157. 50 335. 20 
108, 40 176. 80 473 158, 337. 20 
107. 60 180. 00 478 158. 90 337. 20 
110. 80 184, 00 482 159. 20 340. 80 
112. 10 188. 00 487 160. 20 $42. 80 
113, 191. 20 492 161. 20 344. 80 
113. 60 195, 20 496 162. 30 346. 40 
114. 70 199. 20 501 162. 50 348. 40 
116, 00 202. 506 162. 80 350. 40 
117. 20 206. 40 510 163, 80 352. 00 
118. 40 210. 40 515 164, 80 354. 00 
118, 60 213. 60 620 165, 90 356. 00 
119. 80 217. 60 524 166. 10 357. 60 
121, 00 221. 60 529 166. 30 359. 60 
122, 20 224. 80 534 167. 30 361, 60 
123. 40 228. 80 638 168. 30 363. 20 
123, 60 232. 80 543 169. 40 365, 20 
124. 70 236. 00 548 169. 50 367. 20 
125. 70 240. 00 550 169. 70 368. 00” 
127. 20 244. 00 
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(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to month- 
ly benefits under title II of the Social Secur- 
ity Act for months after the month follow- 
ing the month in which this Act is enacted. 


ACTION NEEDED FOR ORDERLY RE- 
DUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide for the orderly reduction of 
the public debt. 

I firmly believe, along with the vast 
majority of my constituents, that our 
Nation cannot continue to live beyond its 
means, year after year, and not expect 
to face painful consequences. No coun- 
try in the world can continually add to 
its national debt without undercutting its 
economic stability and inviting inflation. 

It seems to me that we, as Members 
of Congress, have a solemn constitutional 
duty to protect the solvency of our Na- 
tion. The time has come for us to start 
exercising more fiscal responsibility. 

The first need is to reduce unnecessary 
Federal spending. During the last Con- 
gress, I personally proposed or supported 
spending cuts totaling several billions of 
dollars. While I feel that it would be 
shortsighted to reduce funds for edu- 
cating our children, providing for the 
health of our citizens, strengthening ag- 
riculture and business and the conser- 
vation of resources, I have worked for 
major reductions on such items as the 
proposed supersonic transport plane, the 
reckless race to the moon, and wasteful 
military expenditures over and above De- 
fense Department requests. I will con- 
tinue to oppose unwise Federal spending. 

Just last month I voted against the 
bill to increase the limit on the national 
debt. Because I believe that we ought 
to be working for a balanced budget, I 
could not support legislation to increase 
the debt limit by an additional $6 bil- 
lion. Our national debt is nearing the 
staggering amount of $336 billion; the 
annual interest alone on this debt is 
more than $14 billion—an item in the 
annual budget second only to military 
spending. 

Mr. President, if we really believe in a 
balanced budget, we ought to take con- 
crete action to achieve it. This is the 
purpose of the bill which I am introduc- 
ing today. My bill would provide for 
the orderly reduction of the public debt 
by requiring the President to include in 
each budget submitted to the Congress a 
debt reduction payment equal to 1 per- 
cent of the amount of total obligations 
outstanding on July 1 of the year in 
which the bill is enacted. This item is 
to be used solely for the purpose of re- 
tiring these obligations. My bill pro- 
vides that no fiscal year budget will be 
considered as balanced unless this item 
is taken into account, and considered as 
an expenditure during that fiscal year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

I strongly urge the Senate to take 
early and favorable action on this neces- 
sary legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred and, without objec- 
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tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1328) to amend section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act to pro- 
vide for the retirement of the public debt, 
introduced by Mr. McGovern, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1328 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 757b), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“There shall be included in each budget here- 
after submitted to the Congress by the Pres- 
ident under the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, an item requesting an appropriation 
equal to 1 per centum of the aggregate face 
amount of such obligations (not including 
those held by the Secretary of the Treasury) 
outstanding on July 1 of the year in which 
this sentence is enacted, which item shall 
be used exclusively for the retirement of such 
obligations. No such budget for any fiscal 
year shall be considered as balanced, or as 
providing for estimated receipts equal to or 
in excess of estimated expenditures, unless 
such item is taken into account, and con- 
sidered as an estimated expenditure for such 
fiscal year.” 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER 
EXPENDITURES OF FEDERAL AVI- 
ATION AGENCY, OPERATION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL CAP- 
ITAL AIRPORTS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
have introduced today two measures de- 
signed to restore some semblance of rea- 
son to Washington’s airport dilemma. 

My first bill is aimed at guaranteeing 
adequate congressional control over the 
expenditures of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. It would close a loophole that 
currently permits the Agency to operate 
a substantial part of its programs with- 
out sufficient congressional oversight. 
This measure is similar to one I proposed 
during the 89th Congress. However, I 
have revised it in order to take advan- 
tage of some of the constructive sugges- 
tions made by the distinguished Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

My bill simply provides that the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency shall not undertake without spe- 
cific authorization any project to improve 
or expand any airport owned and op- 
erated by the Federal Government if the 
project’s cost will exceed $100,000. 

The second bill that I have introduced 
is aimed at seeking a long-range solution 
to the operation and management of the 
National Capital airports. 

My proposal would remove these air- 
ports, National and Dulles, from the con- 
trol of the Federal Aviation Agency by 
creating an airport corporation under 
the Department of Transportation. It 
would authorize a seven-man Presiden- 
tially appointed Board of Directors: two 
from the District of Columbia, two from 
Maryland, and two from Virginia in 
order to guarantee local representation. 

This airport corporation bill that I 
have introduced today seeks to end the 
seriously conflicting roles that the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency now plays as a 
safety regulator and an airport operator. 
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In fact, the FAA is now in a position of 
regulating its own operations. 

But, I would be the first to admit that 
my proposal is primarily designed to 
carry us through a period of transition. 
The Federal Government has no busi- 
ness operating municipal airports. It 
should get out of the business in an or- 
derly manner, but without excessive 
delay. 

My bill will facilitate this process by 
establishing a governmental unit which 
can eventually be merged with an area- 
wide transit authority. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. BREWSTER, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, as follows: 

S. 1330. A bill to provide that the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency shall 
not undertake certain projects to improve 
or expand Federal airports without specific 
authorization for such projects; and 

S. 1831. A bill to create the National Capi- 
tal Airports Corporation, to provide for the 
operation of the federally owned civil air- 
ports in the District of Columbia and its 
vicinity by the Corporation, and for other 
purposes. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE IN 
STATE COURTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
relating to the admissibility of evidence 
in State courts. 

A nation of laws faces an inevitable 
dilemma: How to enforce the laws that 
protect the safety of all the citizens and 
at the same time enforce the laws that 
protect the rights of each individual 
citizen. It is important that criminals 
be caught, successfully prosecuted, and 
punished. Itis also important that their 
rights be respected—not only because 
they are entitled to those rights but 
because every other citizen must be able 
to depend on those protections if he 
should ever be arrested. This dilemma 
comes into sharp focus every time an 
American Appellate Court reviews a 
criminal conviction. The issues assume 
especial significance when a conviction 
is reviewed by the U.S. Supreme Court 
and the rights involved are rights con- 
tained in the Bill of Rights. 

In recent years our highest Court has 
decided a series of cases that have 
created heated controversy. Through- 
out the country these decisions are being 
seriously studied and debated. Seven 
members of the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice have urged serious considera- 
tion of constitutional amendments to 
overcome the effects of some Court deci- 
sions. Senate hearings are being held 
on such proposals. 

We must not forget a very practical 
point. What should happen to the 
defendant when a policeman fails to 
observe the new rules? Is it always 
necessary, as Justice Cardozo once put 
it, that “the criminal is to go free because 
the constable has blundered?” 

I believe there is a need to deal in a 
limited way with the impact of two of 
the Court’s most significant decisions— 
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Mapp against Ohio and Miranda against 
Arizona. 

The Mapp case decided that evidence 
obtained by a unlawful search or seizure 
may not be used in any State trial. In 
Miranda the Court ruled that statements 
of an arrested person—even if voluntar- 
ily made—may not be used in State crim- 
inal trials, unless the statement was 
preceded by a clear warning to the sus- 
pect of his constitutional rights. 

The basic police restraints announced 
in these decisions are sound. Police of- 
ficers should not make unlawful searches 
and should not question suspects without 
advising them of their rights. 

But the Supreme Court has ruled not 

only that police must obey these restric- 
tions but also every time they overstep 
the rules the evidence may not be used 
at the trials and the criminal may well go 
free. 
We saw a striking example of this rule 
a few weeks ago in New York City. A 
man confessed to the murder of his com- 
mon-law wife and her five children. The 
police officer who took the confession had 
not advised him of his rights. It was a 
perfectly understandable oversight since 
the confession was given before the 
Supreme Court decided in Miranda that 
advice as to rights was required. 

Nevertheless, the confession could not 
be used. It had to be automatically ex- 
cluded. Without the confession the 
State had no case. To the dismay of the 
trial judge the defendant had to be re- 
leased to walk the streets of New York 
City. 

There is a way for the Congress to an- 
swer these troublesome questions without 
taking the extreme route of a constitu- 
tional amendment. I believe section 5 of 
the 14th amendment, which grants Con- 
gress the power, by legislation, to enforce 
the provisions of the amendment, gives 
us an opportunity to take a middle 
course. 

The bill I am proposing would be a 
safety valve. It would put the State 
court trial judge back in the judicial 
process. It recognizes that both the 
search rules of the Mapp decision and 
the interrogation rules of the Miranda 
decision are desirable restraints for the 
police. It keeps both rulesin force. But 
it does leave the judge a very limited 
amount of leeway. He could decide that 
in exceptional cases, a violation of rules 
would not automatically keep evidence 
or confessions from the jury. 

My proposal is not designed to lessen 
the restraints on police. It would leave 
the rules enforced. It would say to State 
law-enforcement officers: “You may not 
make unlawful searches and you must 
advise suspects of their constitutional 
rights before you question them.“ 

But at the same time it says to the 
judges of the State court: “We have 
confidence in your judgment to decide 
when—in appropriate cases—evidence 
obtained in violation of the rules should 
be used in a trial to avoid a miscarriage 
of justice.” It is important that the 
rules governing police conduct be re- 
spected. The threat that evidence ob- 
tained in violation of the rules will be 
excluded from trials provides ample as- 
surance that these rules will be re- 
spected. Automatic exclusion of evi- 
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dence improperly obtained does not make 
police officers more careful. It simply 
makes more likely the freeing of the 
criminal 


Conscientious police officers try to fol- 
low the rules laid down by the Constitu- 
tion and the courts. The actions of 
State court trial judges under my bill 
would still be reviewed by appellate 
courts—including the U.S. Supreme 
Court. My bill would not repeal the 
Miranda and Mapp rules. It would give 
some needed flexibility within them. 

I believe that despite the Mapp and 
Miranda rules, crucial evidence should 
sometimes be admitted. Unlike basic 
rights—like the right to counsel, the 
right to cross-examine, and the right to 
a fair trial—the Mapp and Miranda rules 
were invoked to discipline the police. 
The police are not, in my view, best 
disciplined by the unnecessary release 
of a person accused of a serious crime. 

This bill takes a very limited practical 
step: it gives State courts a way of 
avoiding miscarriages of justice. It per- 
mits exceptions to be made to the auto- 
matic exlusionary rules of evidence in 
special cases—where the public safety re- 
quires such exceptions to be made. 

As the Judiciary Committee continues 
its consideration of many far-reaching 
bills and proposed constitutional amend- 
ments in the area of criminal law en- 
forcement, I hope it will give some 
attention to this limited proposal as well. 

We must constantly balance the rights 
of society as a whole with the rights of 
the individual. My bill is an attempt to 
redress the balance. 

The proposal my bill puts forward was 
made in an article in last week’s the New 
Republic by the U.S. attorney, district 
of Connecticut, Jon O. Newman. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Newman’s article and the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and article will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1333) relating to the 
admissibility in State courts of certain 
evidence, introduced by Mr. RIBICOFF, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1333 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 


FINDINGS 


Secrion 1. Congress hereby finds that it is 
necessary to enforce by appropriate legisla- 
tion the restraints which the United States 
Supreme Court has determined are imposed 
upon State law enforcement officials by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
specifically the prohibition against unreason- 
able searches and selzures and the prohibi- 
tion against interrogation of a suspect with- 
out advising him of his Constitutional 
rights; that an appropriate method of en- 
forcing these restraints is a requirement that 
in any State criminal trial, evidence obtained 
as a result of an unreasonable search or 
seizure and evidence obtained by interroga- 
tion of a suspect that is not preceded by ad- 
vice as to Constitutional rights shall be ex- 
cluded unless the trial judge determines in 
the exercise of his sound discretion, and in 
accordance with appropriate criteria, that 
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such evidence should be admissible to avoid 
a miscarriage of justice; and that this 
method of enforcing the aforementioned re- 
straints is necessary to insure observance 
of these restraints by State law enforcement 
officers and also to guard against the possi- 
bility that a miscarriage of justice may oc- 
cur whenever one of these restraints is in any 
manner violated. 


FLEXIBILE RULE FOR ADMISSIBILITY OF 
ILLEGALLY OBTAINED EVIDENCE 

Sec. 2. (a) Whenever upon the trial of any 
criminal charge in the courts of any State, 
evidence is offered by the State which has 
been obtained by or as a result of an un- 
reasonable search or seizure, such evidence 
shall not be admissible, unless the trial 
judge determines in the exercise of his sound 
discretion that the exclusion of such evi- 
dence will result in a miscarriage of justice, 
in which event he may rule the evidence to 
be admissible. 

(b) In exercising the discretion conferred 
in subsection (a), the trial judge shall con- 
sider— 

(1) the degree to which the search or 
seizure fails to meet the Constitutional 
standard of reasonableness; 

(2) the justification, if any, of the law 
enforcement officer for failing to meet the 
Constitutional standard of reasonableness; 

(3) the seriousness of the criminal charge; 
and 

(4) the likelihood that the State will not 
be able to present a prima facie case without 
the offered evidence. 


FLEXIBILE RULE FOR ADMISSIBILITY OF 
STATEMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Whenever upon the trial of any 
criminal charge in the courts of any State, 
evidence is offered by the State which is, or 
has been obtained as a result of, a statement 
voluntarily made by a person in custody or 
whose liberty has been restrained, who has 
not been advised of his Constitutional rights 
concerning the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation and the right to counsel, such evi- 
dence shall not be admissible, unless the 
trial judge determines in the exercise of his 
sound discretion that the exclusion of such 
evidence will result in a miscarriage of jus- 
tice, in which event he may rule the evidence 
to be admissible. 

(b) In exercising the discretion conferred 
in subsection (a) of this section, the trial 
judge shall consider 

(1) the degree to which the interrogation 
in which the statement was made fails to 
meet Constitutional standards; 

(2) the justification, if any, of the law en- 
forcement officer for falling to meet the Con- 
stitutional standards of reasonableness; 

(3) the seriousness of the criminal charge; 
and 

(4) the likelihood that the State will not 
be able to present a prime facie case without 
the offered evidence, 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to permit a trial judge to rule 
admissible a statement not made voluntarily 
or evidence obtained as a result of such a 
statement, 

APPELLATE REVIEW 


Sec, 4, The decision of a State trial judge 
made pursuant to this Act shall be review- 
able by the appellate courts of the State and 
the United States Supreme Court in the same 
manner as rulings on the admissibility of 
evidence are reviewable by the laws of the 
State and of the United States. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 5. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and application of the provision to other 
persons not similarly situated or to other 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


The article presented by Mr. RIBICOFF 
is as follows: 
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Cors, Courts, AND CONGRESS: Is CITIZEN 
SAFETY UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


(By Jon O. Newman) 


Supreme Court decisions in the field of 
law enforcement have spurred a bitter na- 
tional debate. Some police officials believe 
they have been “handcuffed.” A few even 
claim the new restrictions on police searches 
and questioning of suspects have “caused” 
the current increase in crime. 

On the other hand, many attorneys and 
legal scholars insist the Court has done no 
more than provide needed protections for 
constitutional rights that would otherwise be 
violated. And they argue that these pro- 
tections are needed to keep to a minimum 
the risk of convicting innocent people. 

The controversy now involves the highest 
echelons of the national government. Con- 
gressional hearings have been held on pro- 
posed laws and constitutional amendments 
to overcome the effects of Supreme Court 
decisions, and more hearings are planned. 
Recently seven members of the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice urged serious con- 
sideration of far-reaching changes in the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Of the many recent Supreme Court de- 

cisions on criminal law, there are two at the 
center of the controversy—Mapp v Ohio in 
1961 and Miranda v Arizona in 1966. In 
both, a defendant was convicted for violat- 
ing the laws of a state. The Supreme Court 
reversed both convictions and, in doing s0, 
announced new rules to be followed by po- 
lice and courts in all the states in all criminal 
cases. 
To date the major battle has raged over 
whether the new rules governing the police 
are necessary to protect the rights of indi- 
vidual citizens or too restrictive to permit 
the police to protect the safety of all citizens. 
This dispute has obscured a second, very 
practical problem; even if the police rules 
are accepted, what should happen to the de- 
fendant when a policeman fails to observe 
the new rules? Should the policeman’s 
error always benefit the accused? Is it al- 
Ways necessary, as Cardozo put it, that “the 
criminal is to go free because the constable 
has blundered’’? 

In Mapp the Supreme Court dealt with po- 
lice searches and seizures. The Constitu- 
tion’s Fourth Amendment prohibits “un- 
reasonable” searches, a somewhat vague 
standard which the Court has been defining 
over the years. In general, a search is “rea- 
sonable” if it occurs during a lawful arrest, 
or if a search warrant has been issued based 
on some solid evidence. The Ohio police offi- 
cers in the Mapp case had committed an 
unreasonable search. No member of the Su- 
preme Court doubted this, and even the 
lawyers for Ohio did not seriously dispute 
the point. But the issue was: Could the evi- 
dence unlawfully seized—dirty pictures—be 
used at trial as part of the case against Miss 
Mapp? On this question, a five-man major- 
ity of the Court said “No” and reversed the 
conviction for possession of pornography. 

The Supreme Court announced a new rule 
that whenever police obtain evidence by an 
unlawful search, the evidence cannot be used 
at trial. Previously, the Court had allowed 
each state to decide for itself whether evi- 
dence illegally obtained would be admissible 
in its courts. Nearly half the states had kept 
the historic common law rule that evidence, 
if reliable, is admissible no matter how it 
came into the hands of the police. A gun 
that fired fatal bullets and that bore the de- 
fendant’s fingerprints could be considered by 
a jury even though the police lacked a search 
warrant when they found the gun in the de- 
fendant’s home, Under the new rule, the 
jury would never know about the gun and 
the defendant might well go free. 

In Miranda the Court faced the difficult 
problem of police questioning of arrested 
suspects. The constitutional rule in this 
area, the Fifth Amendment, says no person 
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shall be “compelled” to be a witness against 
himself. Again, the constitutional standard 
is not too clear, and Court decisions have 
filled out the meaning. A defendant cannot 
be required to testify at his trial and a sus- 
pect, being questioned before trial, cannot 
be subjected to any physical or psychological 
form of compulsion to extract a confession. 

The Arizona police officers in the Miranda 
case obtained a confession of kidnaping and 
rape from the defendant. The questioning 
took two hours, there was no claim of physi- 
cal abuse and the claim of psychological 
pressure was not convincing. In short, it 
could not fairly be said that the confession 
had been “compelled,” and no member of the 
Court sald otherwise. 

Nevertheless, the Court went on to con- 
sider two other questions: Should there be 
a new rule to govern police when they ques- 
tion suspects, and can a confession obtained 
in violation of the new rule be used at trial 
to obtain a conviction? A five-man major- 
ity of the Court said “Yes” to the first ques- 
tion and “No” to the second. 

The new rule announced in Miranda re- 
quires that all questioning of arrested sus- 
pects must be preceded by a clear warning 
to the suspect that he can remain silent, 
that what he says can be used against him, 
and that before answering he can consult 
with a lawyer, whether or not he is able to 
afford one. If a suspect freely agrees to be 
questioned after hearing these rights, then 
his confession passes muster under the Fifth 
Amendment. The Court said the new rule 
was necessary to guard against the possibil- 
ity of a compelled confession. 

Echoing Mapp, the Court also ruled that 
whenever the police fail to give the required 
warning, any statement made by the accused 
cannot be used against him at trial. Pre- 
viously, the Court had tested the confession 
of a suspect solely by the standard of volun- 
tariness. If the statement was voluntarily 
made, it could be used; otherwise it could 
not. And whether the suspect had been 
warned of his rights used to be only one of 
the many factors the Court would consider 
in deciding whether a statement was volun- 
tary. Thus, if a suspect was adult, reason- 
ably intelligent, and familiar with criminal 
proceedings, a confession made after only 
20 minutes of questioning would have been 
admissible at his trial despite the absence 
of a warning as to his rights. But a state- 
ment obtained only after prolonged ques. 
tioning of a youth of low intelligence might 
well be considered involuntary and there- 
fore kept out at the trial. Of course under 
the test of voluntariness, any evidence of 
physical coercion automatically vetoed use 
of a confession. 

The critics of the Mapp and Miranda rules 
surely go too far when they claim that these 
new restrictions are somehow “causing” an 
increase in crime. People commit crimes for 
many reasons, but it is absurd to contend 
that a teen-ager deciding whether to steal 
@ car goes ahead because he knows that if 
he is caught, the police will have to warn 
him before they can question him. 

The more temperate critics do have a point 
when they observe that these restrictions will 
make the apprehension and prosecution of 
criminals less likely in some instances. How- 
ever, there is scarcely any valid data to show 
that rates of detection or conviction are sig- 
nificantly lowered by observance of the new 
rules, though some decreases have been re- 
ported. But there is no dispute that as a 
result of the new rules, some convicted felons 
are set free, and charges against some dan- 
gerous criminals are dropped because a 
successful prosecution is impossible. A man 
who confessed to the brutal murder of his 
wife and children recently walked out of a 
New York City courtroom because of Miranda 
rule violations. The new rules have also 
freed hundreds of others whose guilt was 
absolutely clear. 

Those who support the new rules often 
overstate their case in claiming that they 
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are necessary to avoid convicting the inno- 
cent. Certainly the Mapp rule against using 
illegally obtained evidence cannot possibly 
add to the protection of an innocent person. 
If he is innocent, the most illegal search in 
the world will not produce evidence to con- 
vict him. 

The Miranda rule comes closer to affecting 
the risk of convicting the innocent, but the 
relationship is more theoretical than real. 
Obviously if a person is compelled to confess 
to a crime he did not commit and thereby 
convicted, the grossest miscarriage of justice 
occurs. The celebrated Whitmore case re- 
minds us that this can happen. Yet what 
effect do the Miranda rules have? Any police 
Officers corruptly bent on coercing an inno- 
cent man to confess will not be deterred one 
whit. They will falsely testify that they gave 
the required warnings and the suspect freely 
confessed. 


WHEN THE POLICE OVERSTEP THE RULES 


Nevertheless, there is a strong case for the 
basic protections involved in both Mapp and 
Miranda. Mapp seeks to protect the right of 
privacy—the hallmark of a free and civilized 
society. Few would seriously argue that po- 
lice officers should be allowed to make un- 
reasonable searches of homes and offices, even 
if the Constitution did not prohibit such 
tactics. And the best rationale for Miranda 
is simply elemental fairness. If a person 
does have the right not to answer police 
questions (which all concede), does it not 
make sense to tell him about that right and 
let him decide if he wants to exercise it? 
What good is a right if it remains unknown? 

Let’s agree that police officers should not 
make unreasonable searches and should not 
question suspects without advising them of 
their rights. The second problem remains: 
what happens when the rules are not ob- 
served? Does it necessarily follow that any 
time police overstep these rules, the evidence 
obtained cannot be used with the result 
that the defendant very likely goes free? 

In Mapp the Supreme Court said that evi- 
dence unlawfully obtained must be excluded 
from a criminal trial because there was no 
other effective way to make sure that police 
observed the rule against unreasonable 
searches. Indeed, the other possible re- 
straints upon the police had not over the 
years proved effective. In many states a 
police officer who searches unlawfully can be 
sued for money damages or prosecuted crimi- 
nally, but successful suits against policemen 
are rare, and convictions almost nonexistent. 
Internal discipline by police departments has 
been used sporadically. 

Thus the Supreme Court felt it faced the 
choice of either relying on these ineffective 
sanctions and always allowing the use of 
illegally seized evidence, or using the more 
reliable weapon of always excluding unlawful 
evidence. It chose the latter, believing that 
a police officer will not search unlawfully if 
he knows that whatever he would obtain 
could not be used to convict anyone. 


THE SENSIBLE MIDDLE GROUND 


There is, however, another choice: a flexi- 
ble rule that excludes illegally seized evi- 
dence in most cases. Such a rule would very 
likely be just as much a restraint on improper 
police conduct as the Mapp rule of automatic 
exclusion, Most police officers conscien- 
tiously try to follow the rules laid down by 
the Constitution and the courts. For most 
of them, the likelihood that evidence ob- 
tained unlawfully will not be used at trial is 
sufficient to deter them from making illegal 
searches. They want to see criminals prose- 
cuted successfully, and they will not delib- 
erately break the rules, especially as long 
as there is a serious risk that their miscon- 
duct will free the accused. But these police- 
men are not further restrained by a rule of 
automatic exclusion. The threat of probable 
exclusion suffices. 

As for the handful of unscrupulous police- 
men, the absolute rule of exclusion does not 
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deter them at all. They take the attitude 
that their job is to catch the guilty man, 
whether by fair means or foul. If he is later 
freed by the courts because of police mis- 
conduct, they simply criticize the courts and 
go right on ignoring the rules. 

If a flexible rule would not lessen the re- 
straints on the police, would it have any 
benefits? Simply this: in appropriate cases 
a menace to society would be put in jail in- 
stead of being freed to rob, rape or murder. 
If society can gain that advantage without 
encouraging police misconduct, it is worth a 


How would a flexible rule work? The de- 
cision to admit or exclude unlawfully ob- 
tained evidence would be left to the dis- 
cretion of the trial judge, to be exercised 
with regard to certain specific criteria. 
Among these would be the kind of illegality, 
the good faith of the police, the seriousness 
of the crime, and the prosecution’s need for 
the evidence. 

A search may be unlawful because the 
police officer's warrant had some technical 
defect. That might be overlooked, but not 
an illegality due to the officer’s careless fail- 
ure to bother to get a warrant at all. 
Similarly, evidence might be allowed if ob- 
tained by an officer who had to make an on- 
the-spot decision whether to stop and get a 
warrant or search without one when he 
feared evidence would be removed and de- 
stroyed. But evidence would be kept out 
where the police officer not only overstepped 
the rules, but had no plausible excuse for 
doing so. These decisions might go in favor 
of admissibility where the crime is murder, 
and against admissibility in prosecutions for 
breach of the peace. The evidence would 
almost always be kept out if the prosecu- 
tion had other evidence to make a case. But 
if, without the unlawfully seized evidence 
the prosecution has no case at all, the trial 
judge might decide to let the jury see it. No 
one factor would control. The trial judge 
would exercise his discretion after weighing 
all the relevant criteria. 

As with all other matters left to the dis- 
cretion of a trial judge, his decision could 
be reversed if the state appellate court de- 
cided that in a given case he had abused his 
discretion and used the flexible role im- 
properly. Furthermore, selective reversals by 
the U.S. Supreme Court would insure that 
the standards for using the rule were being 
applied with caution. 

A similar approach should be used to deal 
with interrogation of suspects. The rules 
announced in Miranda requiring advice as to 
rights should be followed. But not every 
statement obtained in violation of these rules 
need be excluded. Here again, just the 
threat of probable exclusion will insure that 
most police officers will give the necessary 
warnings. And the few who flount the rules 
are not deterred by automatic exclusion. 
They either take credit for breaking“ the 
case and ignore the lack of successful prose- 
cution or they falsely testify that the 
Miranda rules were complied with. 

The trial judge should have discretion to 
admit or reject confessions even though the 
Miranda rules are not strictly followed. Of 
course if the evidence shows that the con- 
fession is not voluntary, it would automati- 
cally be excluded. The risk of unreliability 
is too high to be tolerated, and any form of 
coercion is too hostile to our concepts of fair- 
ness. But if the officer gave substantially the 
Miranda warning, or if he forgot to give any 
warning under the pressure of a midnight 
street arrest of an armed hoodlum, or if the 
crime is serious, or the prosecution must fail 
without the confession, a trial judge should 
be permitted to weigh all these factors and 
then decide whether to admit or exclude the 
confession. 

It is interesting to see how the Mapp- 
Miranda problems are approached in Eng- 
land, where regard for civil liberties is at least 
as sensitive as here. In the English criminal 
courts, evidence is admissible no matter how 
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illegally it is obtained. And while British 
police are required to inform suspects of 
their rights before questioning them, state- 
ments taken in violation of this rule can be 
and often are admitted in the sound discre- 
tion of the trial judge. 

If flexible rules for admissibility of evidence 
and confessions are to be tried, how do we 
get them? One way is for the Supreme Court 
to fashion them. This is unlikely in the 
foreseeable future since the Court’s current 
majority apparently believes that the ab- 
solute rules of Mapp and Miranda are de- 
sirable. 

The answer lies with the Congress. This 
is not to suggest that Congress take the ex- 
treme and perilous route of proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment. It is not yet clear 
that such a course is necessary, and any need- 
less tampering with the Constitution in sensi- 
tive areas of civil liberties should be avoided 
at all costs. Nor is it suggested that Con- 
gress pass statutes to repeal the Mapp deci- 
sion and permit all unlawfully seized evi- 
dence to be used, or repeal the Miranda de- 
cision and go back to testing confessions 
solely by the standard of voluntariness. Such 
legislation would be unwise and very likely 
unconstitutional. 

What is proposed is a statute with a far 
more modest objective: the establishment 
of flexible rules of evidence. This legislation 
would recognize that both the search rules 
of Mapp and the interrogation rules of 
Miranda are desirable police restraints. Such 
a law would keep both sets of rules in force, 
but permit trial judges a very limited 
amount of leeway to decide that in excep- 
tional cases, violation of the rules would not 
automatically keep reliable evidence from 
the jury and risk letting the criminal go 
free. 


PUBLIC SECURITY AND THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


This proposal may well rest on a solid, if 
novel, constitutional basis. To see where 
Congress could find the power to enact such 
a law requires a further look at the Mapp- 
Miranda cases and at the Constitution. In 
each case the Supreme Court was reviewing 
a state conviction. And the Court deter- 
mined that evidence should have been ex- 
cluded to make sure that rights guaranteed 
by the Fourth and Fifth Amendments were 
protected. Yet these amendments are re- 
strictions on the power of federal, not state 
officials. How then did the Court apply them 
to misconduct by state law enforcement 
officers? 

The answer is found in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. It says that a state shall not 
deprive any person of liberty without “due 
process of law.” The meaning of that last 
phrase is not self-evident, but the Supreme 
Court has ruled in recent years that “due 
process” includes many of the specific guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights, including the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments. The Four- 
teenth Amendment, the Court has ruled, tells 
state officials that they may not conduct un- 
reasonable searches that would violate the 
Fourth Amendment, and may not conduct 
coercive interrogation that would violate the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Once the Court determined that the Four- 
teenth Amendment placed Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments restraints on state and local 
police, it then faces the question of how to 
make sure these restraints are enforced. As 
we have seen, it “enforced” the Fourth 
Amendment by ruling in Mapp that all un- 
lawfully seized evidence must be excluded 
from trials. It also “enforced” the Fifth 
Amendment by ruling in Miranda that to 
guard against compelled confessions, suspects 
would have to be warned of their rights be- 
fore being questioned. But these decisions 
were really enforcing the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, since that Amendment was controlling 
in these state convictions. The Court un- 
doubtedly had the power to develop these 
rules of enforcement but it does not have the 
exclusive power in this field. 
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The Fourteenth Amendment, in Clause 5, 
specifically gives Congress the power “to en- 
force by appropriate legislation, the provi- 
sions” of that Amendment. Then let Con- 
gress use that power. Let Congress enact 
legislation to provide that the Fourteenth 
Amendment rights to be free of unreasonable 
searches and compulsory interrogation shall 
be enforced by flexible rules governing the 
admissibility in state courts of evidence and 
statements obtained in violation of the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments. Such legis- 
lation would give state trial judges discretion 
to allow or exclude such evidence based on 
such relevant criteria as Congress determines. 

Such a statute would end the outrageous 
anomaly of present law by which dangerous 
criminals go free every time that necessary 
evidence has been improperly obtained. Of 
course some convictions are properly re- 
versed and some criminals are properly freed 
when unconstitutional methods are found 
to have been used. The very idea of a Bill 
of Rights implies that civil liberties must 
be protected for all the citizens, even if the 
price is the occasional release of some public 
menaces. But the Bill of Rights does not 
say that this price must be paid every time 
the constable blunders. Congress can and 
should say under what circumstances that 
extremely high price must be paid. 

Furthermore, solving the problem by leg- 
islation has the distinct benefit of permitting 
experience to prompt necessary changes. 
After a series of cases had been decided in 
which trial judges were permitted to use 
their discretion in admitting evidence, Con- 
gress would have the opportunity of gauging 
the results. If new standards for the ex- 
ercise of judicial discretion were needed, the 
statute could be amended. And if it devel- 
oped that confidence in trial judges had been 
misplaced, that the flexible rule turned out 
to be a sham, permitting widespread police 
misconduct, then the statute could be re- 
placed by a new one providing for automatic 
exclusion of illegal evidence. But Congress 
should use the power it has to find out what 
the results would be. 

Some will argue that even such a limited 
statute would be declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. No one can guar- 
antee how the Court would rule. However, 
the Court would pause for a long, hard look 
before telling Congress that it could not en- 
force the Fourteenth Amendment in ways 
with which the Court disagreed. In any 
event, the possibility of an adverse ruling is 
no reason not to enact the statute and force 
the Court to face the constitutional issue. 

Whether such a statute should apply to 
federal courts as well as state courts poses 
additional problems. The Fourteenth 
Amendment would not provide Congress with 
authority to enforce Fourth and Fifth 
Amendment restraints against federal offi- 
cers, though other clauses of the Constitu- 
tion may well give Congress such power. 
Moreover, it is not clear that federal prose- 
cutions need flexible rules of evidence to the 
same extent as state prosecutions. Federal 
crimes, like those involving complicated stock 
and tax fraud schemes, are often susceptible 
of extensive investigation. The loss of evi- 
dence unlawfully obtained is not usually 
fatal. Yet with state crimes like rape, as- 
sault and larceny, there is often little to be 
gained by investigation no matter how ex- 
tensive or scientific. Seizing evidence and 
questioning suspects are often the only ways 
to solve these crimes. Hence the greater 
need for flexible rules of evidence. 

Whether limited to state courts or broad- 
ened to include federal courts, an act of 
Congress permitting unlawfully obtained evi- 
dence to be used occasionally in carefully 
defined circumstances would help resolve 
some of the most serious controversies in 
criminal law enforcement. It can maintain 
observance of civil liberties, yet assure a 
measure of protection to society that is now 
lacking. And in the long run, respect for 
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constitutional rights will be enhanced when 
the public sees that these rights create sen- 
sible and effective restraints on police, but 
not automatic loopholes through which the 
guilty too often escape. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FUND FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish a fund for international 
public service and to establish an Inter- 
national Public Service Board to make 
grants out of such fund to private non- 
profit organizations to carry out inter- 
national programs and projects in the 
public interest. 

The many voluntary organizations in 
the United States make a special con- 
tribution to democratic society. They 
are important, of course, in advancing 
the welfare of their members. Beyond 
this, their views and recommendations 
are a means by which the needs of vari- 
ous groups in a democratic society are 
brought to public attention and are 
tested. The free exchange of ideas and 
opinions of members of these organiza- 
tions contributes to the development of 
sound public policy. 

These groups have something to share 
with members of similar groups in other 
nations and something to learn from 
them, and they should be represented at 
international meetings. In addition vol- 
untary organizations in the United 
States initiate programs and projects to 
assist peoples in other nations to im- 
prove their way of life and to help them 
develop democratic institutions. 

Often these nonprofit voluntary or- 
ganizations do not have the resources to 
send representatives to international 
meetings or to carry on programs to 
assist the peoples of other nations. The 
fund for international public service, to 
be established by the bill I am intro- 
ducing, would provide open and inde- 
pendent assistance to these groups for 
such purposes. 

The bill places responsibility for ad- 
ministration of the fund with an In- 
ternational Public Service Board, which 
has final authority in making grants 
from the fund. The private groups 
eligible for grants for international 
activities include those organized and 
operated to advance student, labor, 
business, or communications activities; 
for educational activities; for agricul- 
tural, health, and other scientific re- 
search activities; and for similar pur- 
poses. 

The five-member board would be 
selected on a bipartisan basis from among 
prominent citizens in the fields of educa- 
tion, business, labor, social welfare, and 
related professions. The bill provides 
that the President appoint the board 
members, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for terms of 5 years. 

The revenue for the fund is raised by 
an amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code to require that private founda- 
tions make a grant to the fund for inter- 
national public service equal to 15 per- 
cent of the total amount of grants made 
for all purposes by the private founda- 
tion during the taxable year. Failure to 
comply would mean loss of tax exemp- 
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tion of the income of the private founda- 
tion for that year. 

The requirement to make the 15-per- 
cent grant to the fund would not apply 
to those private foundations which are 
organized and operated exclusively for a 
single specific purpose or project; neither 
would it include a church or association 
of churches, educational organizations, 
or an organization for testing for public 
safety. 

The purpose for establishing this fund, 
of course, is to provide assistance for the 
international work of those groups such 
as those recently revealed as having been 
subsidized by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. It is expected that the board 
would make grants to many of the stu- 
dent, educational, trade union, research 
and similar groups which have had CIA 
financing and to other needy groups 
which in the judgment of the Board 
deserve assistance for participation in 
international meetings and for providing 
international services. 

The recent strong criticism of CIA fi- 
nancing of private domestic groups has 
been directed chiefiy at the impropriety 
of secret aid from a government agency, 
the suspicion and danger that such as- 
sistance will influence the policies of 
these voluntary groups, and the incon- 
sistency of this procedure with the prin- 
ciples of a free society. There have not 
been many questions raised about the 
need and the desirability of such groups 
being represented at international meet- 
ings or carrying out international proj- 
ects to assist the peoples in other nations, 

It is not enough to criticize the pro- 
cedures of the past. It is necessary to 
develop a practical alternative. 

The bill I am introducing creates a 
board of prominent citizens, serving 
without compensation, who will be free 
to make an independent judgment. The 
funds from which they will make grants 
will not come directly from the general 
revenues. It is my view that this type 
of structure will be effective in provid- 
ing the necessary assistance to private 
nonprofit groups for their international 
projects and that it is a procedure which 
is consistent with the principles of a 
democratic society. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1334) to establish a fund 
for international public service and to 
establish an International Public Serv- 
ice Board to make grants out of such 
fund to private nonprofit organizations 
to carry out international programs and 
projects in the public interest, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCartuy, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


DEDUCTION FROM GROSS INCOME 
OF CERTAIN EXPENSES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would allow a deduction from 
gross income of expenses incurred in a 
legal adoption. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at the close of my remarks. 

The bill provides for a deduction from 
gross income of expenses pertaining to 
the legal adoption of a child by the tax- 
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payer, which are incurred in accordance 
with applicable State or Federal laws, 
including social or adoption agency fees, 
court costs, attorneys’ fees, and other 
necessary costs and fees in connection 
with the adoption of a child. A maxi- 
mum deduction of $1,250 is specified. 

Under present law, natural parents are 
allowed a tax deduction for all medical 
expenses incurred as a result of a child’s 
birth. This bill would provide for equal 
tax treatment for adoptive parents by 
allowing them to deduct legal adoption 
expenses. 

A second effect of the proposal would 
be that it would tend to encourage adop- 
tions. The current situation is such 
that the number of adoptions is barely 
sufficient to find homes for all the chil- 
dren available. It is now necessary for 
public and private social services to ac- 
tively search out applicants. In addi- 
tion many of the most desirable adoptive 
parents are young and not yet fully 
established. Adoption expenses are pro- 
hibitive for many of these people. In 
these cases, a tax deduction could make 
the difference between being able to 
adopt a child and not being able to do so. 

Mr. President, Congressman ZABLOCKI 
and Congressman FoLrey have intro- 
duced bills—H.R. 19 and H.R. 3353 re- 
spectively—in the House of Representa- 
tives similar to this one. The House 
bills have received widespread acclaim 
from public and private social welfare 
agencies throughout most of the country. 
Congressmen ZABLOCKI and FoLry are 
to be commended for taking the lead in 
this effort. 

I think it is time for Congress to take 
positive action to eliminate the unequal 
tax treatment of adoptive parents and 
to encourage the adoption of children. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1336) to amend the In- 
ternal Reyenue Code of 1954 to allow a 
deduction from gross income for social 
agency, legal, and related expenses in- 
curred in connection with the adoption 
of a child by the taxpayer, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1336 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Adoption Act of 
1967.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Part VII of subchapter V of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to additional itemized deduc- 
tions for individuals) is amended by redesig- 
nating section 218 as section 219 and by in- 
serting after section 217 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 218. Adoption expenses. 

„(a) ALLOWANCE or DepucTIon.—There 
shall be allowed as a deduction the amount 
of any adoption expenses (as defined in sub- 
section (b)) paid by the taxpayer during the 
taxable year. 

(b) DeErinrrion.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘adoption expenses’ means expenses 
which pertain to the legal adoption of a child 
by the taxpayer, and which are incurred in 
accordance with applicable State or Federal 
laws including social or adoption agency fees, 
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court costs, attorneys’ fees, and other neces- 
sary costs and fees in connection with the 
adoption of the child. 

„(e) LIMITaTIONS— 

“(1) DOLLAR LIMITATIONS.—The amount of 
the deduction allowable under this section 
with respect to any one child shall not ex- 
ceed $1,250. 

“(2) EXPENSES OTHERWISE ALLOWABLE AS DE- 
DuCcTIONS.—No amount which is allowable as 
a deduction under any other provision of this 
part shall be allowed as a deduction under 
this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out 
“Sec. 218. Cross references.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 218. Adoption expenses. 

“Sec. 219. Cross references.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, 


NATIONAL UNICEF DAY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators ALLoTT, BARTLETT, 
BAYH, BREWSTER, BROOKE, CHURCH, 
CŁARK, COOPER, FONG, FULBRIGHT, 
GRUENING, JACKSON, JAVITS, KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, KENNEDY of New York, 
McCartuy, MCGEE, McGovern, METCALF, 
MONDALE, Morse, Moss, MUSKIE, NELSON, 
PASTORE, Percy, RIBICOFF, Scorr, 
TypINGs, and WILLIAMS of New Jersey, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution authorizing and request- 
ing the President of the United States 
annually to designate October 31 as Na- 
tional UNICEF Day. This joint reso- 
lution is identical with Senate Joint Res- 
olution 144 which was introduced last 
year by the able Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs] and 26 other Sen- 
ators including myself. An impressive 
number of other Senators subsequently 
indicated their support and this joint 
resolution passed the Senate on call of 
the calendar on September 21, 1966—un- 
der the new number Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 194—because of one objection it 
failed of passage in the House on call 
of the Consent Calendar on the next to 
the last day before adjournment of the 
89th Congress. 

Last year’s joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President of the 
United States to designate October 31 as 
National UNICEF Day was inspired by 
the award of the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1965 to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. According to the Nobel Commit- 
tee of the Norwegian Parliament, the 
purpose of this treasured award is to 
honor the individual or institution “who 
has worked most or best for brotherhood 
amongst the nations, to the abolishment 
or reduction of standing armies and 
for the furtherance of peace congresses.” 
The award to UNICEF recognizes the 
vital contribution to the advancement of 
world peace which this modest, but vital, 
agency within the family of United Na- 
tions organizations has made during its 
then 19 years of existence. The award 
was greeted by worldwide acclaim at the 
time. In 1966 no Nobel Peace Prize was 
awarded and UNICEF thus continues to 
be the most recent recipient. 

It remains appropriate, therefore, that 
we in this Congress join in demonstrat- 
ing our approval of this recognition by 
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the Nobel Committee for the work of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund as we 
remind ourselves of the leading role 
which the United States has been privi- 
leged to play in furthering UNICEF's 
work in providing aid for millions of 
children and mothers in the developing 
countries. The United States can be 
proud of its share in the success of 
UNICEF, not only through our financial 
contributions to its programs and our 
continuing membership in the 30-nation 
executive board which establishes and 
guides its policies, but also because its 
chief executive officer is an American, 
Mr. Henry R. Labouisse, who left a dis- 
tinguished career in our own Govern- 
ment service to become its executive di- 
rector. 

UNICEF promotes the cause of world 
peace by serving as a catalyst in teach- 
ing countries who request its assistance 
how they can best aid their own children. 
It focuses their attention on the fact 
that children are a country’s most pre- 
cious resource on whom the future so 
surely depends. It is estimated that well 
over 1 billion children are growing up 
in the world today and fully three quar- 
ters of them have been born into an 
environment where they face constant 
threats to life caused by the dangers of 
starvation, crippling illness, and igno- 
rance. UNICEF aid is now reaching mil- 
lions of these children and their mothers 
in over 100 countries and territories. It 
has helped to cure over 43 million cases 
of yaws. It has treated over 22 million 
cases of trachoma and 2 million cases of 
leprosy. Even more important, it is 
teaching mothers how to prevent infec- 
tion of their children from these ancient 
scourges of mankind by supplying equip- 
ment and funds to train local child 
health and welfare workers, nutrition ex- 
perts, and teachers. It has also assisted 
in establishing and equipping over 33,000 
health centers, clinics, and maternity 
hospitals. 

The vital work of UNICEF is supported 
by voluntary contributions from gov- 
ernments, private organizations, and in- 
dividuals. One hundred and seventeen 
governments contributed voluntarily 
to the children’s fund in 1965. The larg- 
est single private campaign for UNICEF 
in the world is that of our own boys and 
girls who collect coins for UNICEF at 
Halloween instead of asking for treats 
for themselves. This project is truly a 
“grassroots” campaign. It started 
spontaneously in 1950 when a small 
Sunday school class raised $17 for 
UNICEF. The idea since then has 
spread to all 50 States and is enthusi- 
astically endorsed by parents, religious 
leaders, and educators. In 1965 about 
$2.5 million dollars were raised by Amer- 
ican boys and girls. The final figures for 
the 1966 campaign are expected to show 
an even larger total. I am happy to be 
able to report that children in Michigan 
collected—as of February 28, 1967— 
$124,745 in 1966 and further contribu- 
tions are still being received. This 
amount represents a 10.29-percent in- 
crease over the 1965 Michigan total. 

When one remembers the results that 
can be accomplished with each coin, the 
promise that they bring to sick and 
starving children is truly remarkable. 
One nickel will provide 30 glasses of milk 
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or 30 vitamin tablets; it can purchase 
the penicillin to cure a case of yaws. A 
dime will buy the antibiotics to cure a 
child of trachoma. A UNICEF Hallow- 
een “treat” of 75 cents will cure a 
young victim of leprosy. In short these 
coins give children around the world the 
opportunity to grow up into useful and 
contributing members of society, with 
dignity and hope. 

Since UNICEF was established, every 
President of the United States has given 
strong endorsement to its work. On re- 
ceiving word of the Nobel Peace Prize 
award, President Johnson said: 

UNICEF is giving new hope for better 
life to the generations in whose hands the 
security of the world will soon rest. There 
is no nobler work for peace. Your UNICEF 
Trick or Treat Day has helped turn a holi- 
day too often marred by youth vandalism 


into a program of basic training in world 
citizenship. 


Thus the President has, in effect, al- 
ready recognized a trick or treat“ for 
UNICEF Day. “Trick or treat“ for 
UNICEF is fast becoming a tradition on 
Halloween. It has added a new dimen- 
sion of good citizenship to Halloween 
celebrations without subtracting any of 
the fun because the adults who super- 
vise the children usually see to it that 
there is a gala party when the children 
are turning in their coins for counting 
after the drive is over. The children 
have the satisfaction of sharing their 
treats with less fortunate children 
around the world and they have their 
party as well. 

What is still needed is that the Con- 
gress recognize the magnificent con- 
tribution our own boys and girls are 
making to the cause of international un- 
derstanding and world peace. They 
have, through their efforts, had a very 
real share in earning the Nobel Peace 
Prize. We want them to know that we 
respect and acclaim their accomplish- 
ments and encourage them to continue. 
It is for this purpose that my colleagues 
and I offer this joint resolution here to- 
day to authorize and request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to designate 
October 31 as National UNICEF Day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolution 
and an article on UNICEF which ap- 
peared in the Reader’s Digest of January 
1967—which in turn is a reprint from 
Together of December 1966—be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution and the article 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 56) to 
authorize the President to designate 
October 31 of each year as National 
UNICEF Day, introduced by Mr. Harr 
(for himself and other Senators) , was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 56 


Whereas the United Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF) is dedicated to improving 
the lives of children and youth in the 
world’s developing countries through assist- 
ance to governments to help eliminate hun- 
ger, disease, and ignorance; and 

Whereas the accomplishments of UNICEF 
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have been recognized by the high honor of 
the award of the 1965 Nobel Peace Prize; and 

Whereas the peace of the world in the 
future depends on increasing the opportuni- 
ties for development of today’s children; and 

Whereas UNICEF's programs in behalf of 
children and youth are dependent for finan- 
cial support upon the voluntary contribu- 
tions of governments and private citizens; 
and 

Whereas the children of the United States 
are making an important contribution to 
UNICEF through the trick or treat campaign 
on Halloween: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and requested 
to issue annually a proclamation designating 
October 31 as National UNICEF Day, invit- 
ing the Governors and mayors of State and 
local governments of the United States to 
issue similar proclamations, and urging all 
Americans, both adults and children, in their 
traditional spirit of good will, to continue 
and to strengthen their support of UNICEF, 
not only as individuals but also through their 
schools, their churches, and other community 
organizations. 


The article presented by Mr. Hart is as 
follows: 


UNICEF: Tomorrow Must BE BETTER 


Shortly before Christmas, 1949, a seven- 
year-old Czechoslovakian girl named Jitka 
Samkova drew a naive little sketch of chil- 
dren dancing around a Maypole. She was in 
a school which was receiving free milk from 
the United Nations International Chilldren’s 
Emergency Fund, and her teacher, who knew 
that UNICEF was collecting children’s draw- 
ings for possible posters, sent the sketch to 
U.N. headquarters in New York. There Mrs. 
Nora Edmunds had the happy idea of repro- 
ducing it as a Christmas card which UNICEF 
could sell to raise funds for needy children. 
Eventually some 80,000 were sold. 

Out of this simple beginning has grown a 
campaign which now sells 48 million UNICEF 
greeting cards a year in more than 100 coun- 
tries. The cards bear reproductions of paint- 
ings contributed, free by some of the most 
eminent artists of this century— Matisse, 
Chagall, Picasso, Dufy, Dali and scores of 
others. 

The Christmas-card idea—just one of sev- 
eral money-raising techniques—is a typical 
example of UNICEF’s humanitarian spon- 
taneity. The purchase of a box of ten such 
cards for $1.25 this Christmas provided 
enough money to pay for the antibiotics 
needed to cure five children of trachoma; or 
to buy antituberculosis vaccine for 50 life- 
saving injections; or to ship a full week's 
supply of pasteurized milk to 50 youngsters 
who needed it desperately. 

The United Nations created UNICEF 20 
years ago as an emergency organization to 
feed and clothe the war-ravaged children, 
mostly in Europe. Its director until 1965 was 
the late Maurice Pate. He did his job so well 
that by 1950 many felt that UNICEF had ful- 
filled its purpose and was no longer needed. 
But when several nations moved to terminate 
the agency, others protested indignantly. 
“We cannot believe,” one African delegate 
said to the General Assembly, that God loves 
children of other countries more than African 
children.” He spoke of millions of African 
babies in want of nourishment and attention. 
UNICEF's life was extended. 

Now pleas for UNICEF help began to pour 
in from all over the world. In Mexico, 10,000 
children were dying of malaria every year. 
To help stamp out the disease, UNICEF pro- 
vided $10 million worth of DDT, as well as 
spraying equipment. Mexico itself has put 
up $50 million. Today malaria has been all 
but wiped out in Mexico—as it has in many 
countries to which UNICEF (always working 
in collaboration with the World Health Or- 
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ganization) has carried its antimalaria cam- 
paign. The same can be said about yaws, a 
disease that eats away the flesh of hands and 
feet, reducing human beings to crawling ani- 
mals. This disease, widely prevalent in the 
warm lands of the globe, can be cured in 
10 to 15 days by a single injection of pen- 
icilin. So far, with UNICEF assistance, more 
than 41 million people in 35 countries have 
been successfully treated for yaws. 

One of the remarkable things about this 
agency is that it has accomplished its mira- 
cles with an international staff which has 
never exceeded 700 persons. Moreover, it 
has never cost the U.N. more than $27 million 
a year (the United States contributes $12 
million). The Christmas-card sales and 
other appeals bring in about $7 million more. 

UNICEF has accomplished so much with 
so little because it conceives that its main 
role is to stimulate local action. Every es- 
tablished nation that requests help must 
agree to spend at least one matching dollar 
for every one dollar of UNICEF funds it 
receives. However, in the case of some 
struggling new countries, the rule may be 
overlooked. “The welfare of the children is 
far more urgent than a strict adherence to 
rules,“ UNICEF’s present executive director, 
Henry Richard Labouisse, said to us. “When 
you become emotionally involved, you put 
life above regulations.” 

We have seen many examples of this emo- 
tional involvement. In a remote Turkish 
village, we found a young Swiss surgeon who 
was awaiting prosthetic equipment for the 
arms and legs of a leper group. We asked 
him how long he had been working here. 
“Three years,” he said, ther. added, “though 
I volunteered for only two.” And how long 
did he intend to remain? He motioned to 
the half-dozen leprosy-stricken children 
waiting for him. III stay as long as neces- 
sary.” 

UNICEF found that along the Nile 90 per- 
cent of all people were afflicted with bilhar- 
ziasis, or “snail fever,” a debilitating intesti- 
nal disease. UNICEF offered to equip ur- 
gently needed health clinics, and the gov- 
ernment agreed to put up the buildings. 
But where would physicians be found who 
were willing to go to such remote communi- 
ties? 

The Egyptian government solved the prob- 
lem by conscripting young medical-college 
graduates to work in the health centers, as 
a substitute for military service and intern- 
ship. No one unticipated that 60 percent of 
the young doctors would request that they 
be allowed to extend their service in the 
villages! 

But health centers, doctors and drugs are 
not enough to cope with all emergencies. 
The world’s high birth rate has made the 
midwife almost as essential as the doctor 
himself. Hence, UNICEF has established a 
worldwide midwife-training program, and to 
date has assisted in the training of 135,000 
of them. These trainees become so adept 
that they can assist in unilluminated mid- 
night births by the sense of touch, and 
identify drugs in darkness by their smell. 
Upon graduation they are equipped with 
aluminum delivery kits and, in some areas, 
with much-needed motorbikes. 

Everywhere, UNICEF works at a multiplic- 
ity of problems. In area after area we saw 
pure water being piped down from nearby 
mountains into communities which had 
never before had any knowledge of sanita- 
tion, We found demonstration vegetable 
gardens to show people what they could grow 
with proper fertilizers. We found vocational 
schools that teach everything from agricul- 
tural methods to woodworking. And in re- 
gions that had never heard of pasteurization, 
UNICEF has equipped 220 milk-processing 
plants to provide safe milk, butter, and 
cheese. More than 2,750,000 children today 
receive daily milk rations because of UNICEF. 
“When we invest money in equipping a 
plant,“ Ron Hill, one of UNICEF's dairy ex- 
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perts, told us, “we ask only that the plants 
give free milk to those who cannot afford 
to pay for it.” 

Wide as UNICEF's efforts are, they are 
constantly broadening in scope. The agency 
is now engaged in more than 500 separate 
projects in the 119 countries and territories 
that have asked its help. The number of 
such projects is bound to multiply, for 
UNICEF is determined to keep pace with the 
demands of a fast-growing world population. 
There are now an estimated 800 million chil- 
dren in developing countries; about 500 mil- 
lion need assistance of one kind or other. 

In many nations, private groups help to 
raise funds for UNICEF’s work. The United 
States Committee for UNICEF, for example, 
contributes more than $2,500,000 annually 
for a single project—the Trick-or-Treat pro- 
gram. This when a Philadelphia 
church sent in $17 which its Sunday-school 
children had collected “for needier children” 
on Halloween. Now 3,500,000 children all 
over the United States, representing more 
than 30,000 schools and churches, collect 
Trick-or-Treat funds for UNICEF every Hal- 
loween, The program has also been adopted 
in Canada. 

In Copenhagen, where UNICEF has it big 
international warehouse, we saw children 
carrying huge stacks of old newspapers to 
school to be chopped up and used for pack- 
ing UNICEF supplies. In England, Ireland, 
Australia and several other nations, school- 
children have set aside days for bringing 
pennies to class for UNICEF. This does more 
than raise money (about $1,500,000 a year); 
it teaches a young generation to care about 
those in other lands. 

Institutions, too, take part. At the A. Holly 
Patterson Home for the Aged in Uniondale, 
N.Y., for example, hundreds of men and 
women prepare mailings of packets of 
UNICEF greeting cards to potential cus- 
tomers. Their work so far has saved UNICEF 
enough to protect 120,000 children from yaws, 
buy anti-tuberculosis vaccine for 300,000 and 
provide milk for 1,500,000, 

In various countries, private national orga- 
nizations—“Committees for UNICEF —have 
“adopted” projects. People in Great Britain 
are paying for a program to improve maternal 
health in Malaysia. The Netherlands is es- 
tablishing rural schools in Colombia. West 
Germany is paying for vocational training in 
Tunisia. All this, UNICEF officials feel, is 
bound to tie peoples more closely to one an- 
other. Others think so, too. In 1965 UNICEF 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

We believe,” says director Labouisse, that 
by giving today’s children a chance to grow 
into useful and happier citizens UNICEF con- 
tributes to removing some of the the seeds 
of world tension and future conflicts.” 

Obviously, most of the world agrees with 
him. 


EXTENSION THROUGH 1967 OF 
PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION 
OF A PERIOD TO “SEE THE UNITED 
STATES” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator Javits and myself, at 
the request of the Vice President of the 
United States, I introduce, for appropri- 
ate reference, a joint resolution author- 
izing and requesting the President to ex- 
tend through 1967 his proclamation of 
a period to “See the United States,” and 
for other purposes. 

The joint resolution authorizes the 
President to extend through the current 
calendar year the period designated by 
Public Law 89-235 as a period to see 
the United States and “discover Amer- 
ica.” It will authorize the President to 
encourage private industry to continue 
their efforts to attract greater numbers 
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of American people to the scenic, his- 
torical, cultural, and recreational fa- 
cilities of the United States. In addi- 
tion, it would authorize the President to 
issue a proclamation inviting citizens of 
other countries to visit the United States 
in recognition of the designation of 1967 
as “International Tourism Year” by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
and to issue a proclamation designating 
an appropriate period as Discover 
America Planning Week.” It is neces- 
sary to extend the proclamation to “See 
the United States” in order to keep this 
concept officially alive during 1967. The 
previous proclamation covers only the 
calendar year 1966 and, unless extended, 
its vitality as an instrument to encour- 
age travel within the United States will 
cease to exist. The proclamation con- 
taining the “See the United States” phi- 
losophy must be given credit for at least 
part of the increase in both domestic 
travel and visits to the United States 
from peoples of other lands. For in- 
stance, for domestic travel, the National 
Association of Travel Organizations re- 
ported that the 1966 volume rose 10.92 
percent over 1965. The 1,163,000 pleas- 
ure and business visitors from overseas 
countries reflected an increase of 11.8 
percent over 1965. Moreover, these in- 
creases in foreign visitors and domestic 
travel made important contributions to- 
ward holding the line in the travel bal- 
ance of payments during 1966. 

The joint resolution recognizes and 
gives currency to two important innova- 
tions directly related to travel: The des- 
ignation of 1967 as “International Tour- 
ism Year” by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations; and the setting 
aside of a period of time to be called 
Discover America Planning Week. In 
connection with International Tourism 
Year, the joint resolution will further 
the Visit U.S.A. program of the U.S. 
Travel Service abroad by specially in- 
viting citizens of other countries to visit 
the United States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 57) au- 
thorizing and requesting the President 
to extend through 1967 his proclamation 
of a period to “See the United States,” 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator Macnuson in 
sponsoring this joint resolution to permit 
the continuation of the “See the United 
States” program till the end of 1967. 

The United States is a latecomer to 
the travel game and I regret to say 
that were it not for our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems we would not be as 
far along as we are today. Senator 
Macnuson and I sponsored the Inter- 
national Travel Act of 1961 which created 
the U.S. Travel Service. Representative 
ULLMAN’s original “See the U.S.A.” reso- 
lution led to the “Discover America” pro- 
gram in 1965. Also, the National Asso- 
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ciation of Travel Organizations has for 
several years been working to advance 
the cause of travel in the United States. 

These efforts followed the 1954 report 
of the Subcommittee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
first calling attention to the need for a 
major U.S. travel effort. 

These programs represent only a be- 
ginning but a far from satisfactory one 
in terms of our travel potential and in 
terms of the travel efforts of many other 
countries. 

The bill I introduced with the biparti- 
san support of 10 Senators on July 20, 
1965, and following extensive consulta- 
tions with broad segments of the travel 
industry, contains key elements of a sat- 
isfactory travel program for the United 
States. I will reintroduce it shortly with 
the hope and expectation that Congress 
will act on the problem this year. 

I believe the discover America program, 
which is made possible by this joint reso- 
lution, is very useful and should be made 
part of any overall travel program for the 
United States. 

I urge the Senate to support this joint 
resolution with the understanding that 
it represents a “downpayment” on an 
effective U.S. travel effort which is so 
very long overdue. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, 
WITH ADDITIONAL COPIES, A RE- 
PORT ENTITLED “MINERAL AND 
WATER RESOURCES OF MIS- 
SOURI” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
submit, on behalf of my colleague, Sen- 
ator Long of Missouri, and myself, a reso- 
lution for the printing of “Mineral and 
Water Resources of Missouri” as a Sen- 
ate document, together with 4,000 addi- 
tional copies. This comprehensiye re- 
port was prepared by the Department of 
the Interior Geological Survey and the 
Missouri Division of Geological Survey 
and Water Resources, in collaboration 
with other Federal and State agencies. 
In addition, the report contains a sup- 
plement on “Water Resources Develop- 
ment Projects in Missouri” by the 
Department of the Army, Corps of En- 
gineers. 

This is the only complete compilation 
of these resources ever made for one 
publication. The information is of in- 
estimable value to the proper develop- 
ment of the state and is of widespread 
interest to citizens and organizations all 
over the country. 

Also, the Senate Interior Committee 
has asked to be provided with a supply 
of this book to aid them in their legisla- 
tive work in minerals and water. The 
committee has published a number of 
these State reports as committee prints 
for members of the committee and finds 
them a valuable source of information. 

I ask that the resolution be referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 95) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

S. Res. 95 

Resolved, That the report entitled Min- 
eral and Water Resources of Missouri,” pre- 
pared by the United States Geological 
Survey and the Missouri Division of Geologi- 
cal Survey and Water Resources, in 
collaboration with other Federal and State 
agencies, and a supplement on “Water Re- 
sources Development Projects in Missouri,” 
prepared by the Department of the Army, 
Corps of Engineers, shall be printed with 
illustrations as a Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 4,000 addi- 
tional copies for the use of the Members of 
the Senate from the State of Missouri and 
for the use of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate for its use in 
the study and development of mineral and 
water resources. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 222) to insure that 
public buildings financed with Federal 
funds are so designed and constructed 
as to be accessible to the physically hand- 
icapped, the name of my colleague, the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
may be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S 
735) to provide for periodic review of 
Federal programs of grant-in-aid as- 
sistance to the States, at the next print- 
ing of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 876) relating to 
Federal support of education of Indian 
students in sectarian institutions of 
higher education, the name of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next printing, 
my name be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 1131) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and expand the 
authorizations for grants for compre- 
hensive health planning and services, to 
broaden and improve the authorization 
for research and demonstrations relat- 
ing to the delivery of health services, to 
improve the performance of clinical lab- 
oratories, and to authorize cooperative 
activities between the Public Health 
Service hospitals and community facili- 
ties, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1263) for the 
incorporation of the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee, there be added as 
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cosponsors the names of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson], and the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [ Mr. SMATHERS}. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] and the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] be added as cospon- 
sors of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 50) 
to authorize the President to proclaim 
April 9, 1967, as Bataan-Corregidor Day, 
at the next printing of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


HEARINGS ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations will resume its inquiry into 
the organization of Federal agencies in 
community and urban development at 
hearings April 18 through 22 in room 
3302, New Senate Office Building. Exer- 
cising its oversight function, the sub- 
committee will continue to assess the ef- 
ficiency, economy, and effectiveness of 
interagency coordination of Federal ac- 
tivities having a major effect on urban 
development. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to anr.ounce that to- 
day the Senate received the following 
nominations: 

John C. Bullitt, of New Jersey, to be As- 
sistant Administrator for the Far East, 
Agency for International Development. 

The following named persons to be mem- 
bers of the U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
formation for the terms indicated, and until 
their successors have been appointed and 
qualified: 

Sigurd S. Larmon, of New York, for the 
term of 3 years expiring January 27, 1969. 
(Reappointment) 

Frank Stanton, of New York, for the term 
of 3 years expiring January 27, 1970. (Re- 
appointment) 

Thomas Van Husen Vail, of Ohio, for the 
term of 3 years expiring January 27, 1970. 


In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of their receipt in the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
267) to support emergency food assist- 
ance to India. 
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JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE REC- 
OMMENDS $5 TO $6 BILLION 
SPENDING CUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Friday, March 17, the Joint Economic 
Committee issued its annual comment on 
the President’s Economic Report. 

Members of the Congress will find this 
report useful in considering what will be 
the effect on the economy of the deci- 
sions Members of Congress have to make 
on taxes, spending, credit policy, anti- 
poverty legislation, antitrust policy, bal- 
ance-of-payments proposals, labor-man- 
agement legislation, and many other pro- 
posals. 


I particularly call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the brief summary of agree- 
ment between Democrats and Republi- 
cans on the committee. 

Members of Congress may find it in- 
teresting that on a series of controversial 
economic issues the committee not only 
overwhelmingly agrees on the economic 
policy we should pursue but the agree- 
ment embraces both parties. This is the 
first time in years this kind of agree- 
ment between Democrats and Republi- 
cans has been achieved on economic pol- 
icy. 

This report is the product of the most 
extensive hearings the Joint Economic 
Committee has had on a Presidential 
Economic Report in some years. It is 
also the collective effort of a larger num- 
ber of Members of Congress than ever 
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before. The committee was expanded 
this year from 16 to 20 members. 

Virtually every leading administration 
economic authority appeared before the 
committee. In addition, the Nation’s 
outstanding economic experts from our 
universities, business, and labor testified. 

One recommendation of our committee 
has been especially criticized. 

This was our recommendation that the 
Congress reduce appropriations by from 
$5 to $6 billion in the upcoming 1968 
fiscal year budget. 

This goal has been questioned as un- 
realistic,” a pipedream,“ and so forth. 
This judgment of our recommendation 
was most notable in an article appearing 
in the New York Times on Friday, 
March 17. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that our 
recommendation is realistic and as chair- 
man of the committee I am dead serious 
that the Congress should try to do this. 

Some of the critics say Members of 
Congress always talk like this but they 
never deliver on their talk. 

Well, Mr. President, the cynics are 
wrong. The record of the Congress shows 
that they are wrong. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
to introduce and have printed in the 
Record a document which flatly refutes 
this cynicism. This is a table compiled 
by the joint staffs of the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


appropriations by sessions of Congress 1 


Budget d (-), 
estimates Appropriations | appropriations 
compared with 
estimates 

79th Song., Ist sess., fiscal year 1946 and prior fiscal years. 808, 941, 364,648 | $67, 660,880 | —$1, 708, 768 
79th Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1947 and prior fiscal Fears. . 35, 153, 239, 093 33, 25 494, 011 — 881.728 082 
Soth Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1948 and prior fiscal years.“ 30, 725, 853, 652 34, 159, 097, 708 —2, 566, 655, 944 

„Ad sess., fiscal year 1949 and prior fiscal years.._}| 41, 053, 346, 713 38, 282, 717, 957 —2, 770, 628, 756 
81st Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1950 and prior fiscal years.._| 46, 524, 384, 067 43, 708, 265, 798 —1, 816, 118, 269 
SIst Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1951 and prior years.._| 80, 172, 585, 565 78, 200, 190, 841 —1, 972, 394, 724 
82d Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1952 and prior fiscal years 102, 449, 917, 037 97, 729, 806, 397 —4, 720, 110, 640 
82d Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1953 and prior fiscal Feurs. . 91, 205, 894, 252 82, 596, 777, 411 —8, 609, 116, 841 
83d Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1954 and prior fiscal years 73, 976, 821, 699 61, 942, 992,897 | —12, 033, 828, 802 
83d Cong., 2d sess., fiscal 1955 and fiscal Fears. 57,422, 327, 386 54, 812, 457, 263 —2, 609, 870, 123 
84th Cong., Ist sess., year 1956 and prior Years..| 62, 030, 002, 195 59, 954, 284, 321 —2, 075, 807, 874 
84th Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1957 and prior fiscal years.] 68, 587, 724, 820 68, 330, 229, 608 —257, 495, 212 
85th Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1958 and prior fiscal years.. 78, 113, 555, 340 68, 070, 096, 556 —5, 043, 458, 784 
85th Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1959 and prior years__} Sl, 737, 060,990 81, 119, 818, 276 —617, 242, 723 
86th Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1960 and prior fiscal years.“ 83, 452, 687, 259 81, 572, 357, 732 —1,880, 329, 527 
Soth Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1961 and prior fiscal Fears. 84, 010, 398, 836 83, 799, 241, 957 —211, 150, 879 
87th Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1962 and prior fiscal 101, 185, 574, 673 96, 194, 946, 610 —4, 990, 628, 063 
87th Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1963 and prior fiscal years. 107, 203,876,735 | 102, 661, 536, 812 —4, 542, 339, 923 
88th Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1964 and prior fiscal years__| 110, 270,774,856 | 103, 798, 634, 671 —6, 472, 140, 185 
88th Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1965 and prior fiscal years. 110, 204, 088, 176 | 3 106, 070, 110, 056 —4, 133, 978, 120 
89th Cong., Ist sess., fiscal year 1966 and prior fiscal years. 4 121, 719, 754, 896 | #119, 310, 113, 527 —2, 409, 641, 369 
89th Cong., 2d sess., fiscal year 1966 and prior fiscal years. 144, 812, 809, 086 | 7 143, 883, 626, 282 929, 182, 804 


1 Excludes permanent appropriations for refund of taxes and Enon fund and other debt retirement funds. Edi- 


tions prior to the 86th 
2 Includes 


Cong., Ist sess., included such data for all fisca! 
$225,000,000 requested in 1965 for fiscal year 1966. 


years through 1958. 


3 Includes $75,000,000 appropriated in 1965 for fiscal year 1966. 


Includes $937,500, 
Includes 


000 requested in 1966 for fiscal year 1967. 
$926,000,000 appropriated in 1966 for fiscal year 1967. 


Includes $900,000,000 requested in 1967 for fiscal year 1968. 
1 Includes $875,000,000 appropriated in 1967 for fiscal year 1968. 


Source: Compiled by joint staff of Committees on Appropriations of Senate and House. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
table shows that in the 21 years since 
1946 the Congress has reduced every sin- 
gle Presidential request for spending in 
every year without exception. 

Is $5 to $6 billion a realistic sum for 
spending reduction? 

Consider that in every one of the 4 re- 


cent years 1962 through 1965, inclusive, 
the Congress reduced Presidential spend- 
ing requests by more than $4 billion. 
In 1964 the reduction was more than $614 
billion. 

And back in 1953 the Congress cut 
Presidential spending by more than $8 
billion. In 1954 Congress reduced the 
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President's requests by more than $1 
billion. 2 

Can the Congress cut $5 to $6 billion 
this year? 

Consider that the cuts in prior years 
were from far smaller budgets than the 
record-smashing recommendation we 
face this year. 

And consider that all of the figures I 
have cited come from the administra- 
tive budget. 

This year the President moved to an 
economic budget—the national income 
accounts budget. This is not a budget 
that, as the administrative budget did 
in recent years, hovers around $100 bil- 
lion. This is a $170 billion giant. 

It offers a much larger and more in- 
viting target for reduction. This is true, 
first, because of its size, and, second, 
because it represents an immense in- 
crease in spending over the previous year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the brief summary of the rec- 
ommendations for economic policy 
agreed upon by Republicans and Demo- 
crats on our committee, appearing on 
pages 3 and 4 of our report be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF AGREEMENT BY MAJORITY AND 
MINORITY MEMBERS OF THE JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 


Members of the Joint Economic Committee 
agree generally on certain conclusions re- 
sulting for the recent hearings on and con- 
sideration of the President’s Economic Re- 
port. These are listed below with the added 
observation that they are not meant to be 
exhaustive and that there are, indeed, many 
other points of general accord. All of the 
issues of general agreement are highlighted 
in both the report of the majority members 
and that of the minority members which 
follow this statement. 

1. The administration’s recommendation 
for a 6-percent surtax is based on the ex- 
pectation of a substantial pickup of the 
economy in the second half of the calendar 
year. At present, economic activity is level- 
ing out. There is considerable possibility 
that the optimistic midyear forecast may not 
eventuate, in which case a tax increase 
would be unwarranted. The Congress should 
remain flexible. 

2. In the present circumstances, with pro- 
nounced abatement in investment and con- 
sumption, it is clear that the suspension of 
the investment credit is adding to downward 
influences by postponing investment deci- 
sions until January 1968, when the credit is 
to be resumed. It would be desirable for 
Congress to consider earlier restoration of 
the investment credit. 

3. In view of the strictures placed on our 
money supply growth during the past year 
and the current economic outlook, it is im- 
portant for the monetary authorities to fur- 
ther ease money and credit. Moreover, we 
agree as to the desirability of increasing the 
money supply at a more stable rate. 

4. Because of the great importance of the 
Federal budget in the functioning of our 
economy, the Bureau of the Budget should 
be required to file with the Congress quar- 
terly budget reports indicating major changes 
in earlier projections. Likewise, in accord- 
ance with the committee’s earlier recom- 
mendation, longer term budget reports cov- 
ering a 5-year period should be included in 
the annual budget message. 

5. In view of the substantial budget deficit 
projected for the fiscal year 1968, there 
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should be reduction of expenditures. In the 
first place, there should be greater assertion 
of priorities in terms of economic growth and 
national interest. This is imperative as part 
of our efforts to achieve an efficient alloca- 
tion of resources. We agree that there is 
considerable room for reducing lower priority 
items or in some cases improving efficiency 
in government. The prospect of reduction 
in expenditures reduces the case for a tax 
increase even if the economy’s expansion is 
restored during the second half of the year. 

6. In the field of international trade and 
finance, there is also general accord on the 
following conclusions: 

Agreement on international monetary re- 
form is a matter of increasing urgency. 

We cannot rely on supplies of new mone- 
tary gold being sufficient to assure the growth 
of international reserves, in keeping with the 
rising liquidity requirements of trade. 

There are longer run disadvantages to 
some present balance of payments policies, 
for example, the restraint of private capital 
flows abroad. 

Domestic cost and price stability are of 
prime importance to our international posi- 
tion. 

It is desirable that we should have inter- 
national coordination of interest rate 
charges. 

Future trade negotiations will need to em- 
phasize the reduction of nontariff barriers. 

We see a serious danger that the Common 
Market may be turning inward, and in the 
interest of a growing and healthy interna- 
tional economy, we hope that this tendency 
will be arrested. 

7. Wise investment in manpower train- 
ing and other human resource programs will 
prove most beneficial to our economic wel- 
fare. Our present urban problems constitute 
a massive challenge to economic policy. We 
must strive harder to achieve effectiveness 
and efficiency in our welfare and poverty 
programs. Furthermore, poverty constitutes 
a great drag on our economy, as well as an 
embarrassment to our society, and its treat- 
ment demands high priority. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
committee is adopting another innova- 
tion this year. Because the prime func- 
tion of the Joint Economic Committee is 
to act as Congress’ economic adviser. I 
have taken the liberty of writing to 
Members of the Congress who serve on 
the committee whose major policies 
would be importantly affected by the 
JEC recommendations calling these rec- 
ommendations to their attention. 

Needless to say, the committee will 
welcome any comment, criticism, or sug- 
gestion these recommendations may 
provoke. 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
President’s message on the quality of 
American Government expresses proper 
concern for efficiency in Government and 
describes two management tools de- 
signed to improve it. 

The first of these, known as budget 
program planning, is designed so that 
Government agencies will be equipped 
to ask basic questions about choice of 
programs; to be specific about what is 
to be accomplished; and to be certain 
that the most effective means to accom- 
plishment are chosen. 

To perform the rigorous analysis re- 
quired by this system requires the appli- 
cation of new skills and knowledge. It 
employs the most advanced techniques 
of modern business management. The 
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cost is not large and it has demon- 
strated its value in the management of 
the Defense Department. 

The second management tool for im- 
proving efficiency described by the 
President is the Government-wide cost 
reduction program. In that program 
the President requires that each agency 
head take personal charge of cost reduc- 
tion efforts, set specific goals for reduc- 
tion in costs, and report on savings 
accomplished. Savings under this pro- 
gram amount to billions. These sayings 
have permitted additional public services 
and the financing of new programs 
urgently needed. The savings result 
from hundreds of small economizing 
measures and major engineering efforts 
which save millions of dollars. The De- 
fense Department and the space agency 
have extended the efficiency program by 
encouraging industry to develop cost re- 
duction programs in business resulting 
from Government contracts. 

The most important aspect of the pro- 
gram is that it attempts to make people 
at all levels of Government aware of the 
fact that efficiency is highly desirable and 
expected. I commend the efforts of the 
President to create a national awareness 
of the need for efficiency and effective- 
ness in Government. 

The Advisory Council on Cost Reduc- 
tion which the President will establish 
should stimulate further progress. The 
study of cost reduction at high levels of 
Government and the exchange of infor- 
mation with business and labor leaders 
will be very beneficial. 

I am greatly encouraged by the Presi- 
dent’s expressed concern for efficiency 
and effectiveness in Government and by 
the steps he is taking to improve it. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL ASSAILS 
MILWAUKEE BIGOTRY AS OF- 
FENSE AGAINST GOD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
country has a long, long road to travel 
before we overcome the racial prejudice 
that scars the life of so many of our 
people. 

Those who assumed that the great 
and desirable civil rights acts we have 
passed in recent years have solved the 
problem of prejudice, overlook ugly and 
recent developments in the North as well 
as the South. 

As a Senator from Wisconsin I am 
very proud of our State’s record in civil 
rights. It matches that of any State. 
One reason for this is the superb work 
of our newspapers which have striven 
hard and well to overcome prejudice. 

The Milwaukee Journal represents an 
outstanding example of this. It has 
never hesitated to hit hard and directly 
at prejudice and to fight for construc- 
tive and swift ways to overcome it. 

Recently an advertisement in suburban 
Milwaukee newspapers attacked the 
city’s Catholic charities drive on the 
spurious grounds that it is used to fo- 
ment Negro dissatisfaction. 

Milwaukee Archbishop Cousins, in 
repudiating the message of the adver- 
tisement, called racial prejudice an of- 
fense against God. 

In commenting on the incident, the 
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Milwaukee Journal warns Milwaukee of 
the evil this prejudice represents and, 
that the battle for social justice, what- 
ever its recent triumphs, is not won; that 
it can be lost in what would be a vast 
tragedy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ed- 
itorial from the Milwaukee Journal 
called “An Offense Against God” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An OFFENSE AGAINST Gop 

The white people of this community can 
be building a great social tragedy into the 
next generation, literally. By committing 
or condoning various acts of persistent 
prejudice, in conspicuously public ways, they 
appear to be going backward on the path to 
social justice. The end of this course can 
be nothing but woe. 

An anonymous advertisement in some 
suburban papers was meant to discredit the 
Catholic charities drive by insinuating that 
proceeds were used to encourage Negro un- 
rest. Unfortunately, one church official felt 
obliged to deny that funds were used in the 
Negro area except for regular parish works. 
Probably more should be channeled there, 
not less, But Archbishop Cousins’ thorough- 
going condemnation of the ad nailed its 
motive as one of race prejudice, and gave 
not only Catholics but the whole community 
this message: 

“From the standpoint of religious faith, 
racial prejudice is an offense against God. 
It can undermine the fabric of our society 
and jeopardize the ideals of our democracy.” 

It is undermining that fabric in Mil- 
waukee right now. The time to start build- 
ing a racially harmonious community is get- 
ting very late. Resisting the inevitable is 
the most futile of all stupidities, for it will 
come anyway and in that case will come with 
the destructiveness that hardened hatreds 
always bring. Then Milwaukee will sud- 
denly find itself saying, “Who let this 
happen?” 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL PRAISES 
WIRTZ PROPOSAL FOR OLD TO 
HELP POOR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary Wirtz has proposed the revival of 
the Senior Corps that passed the Senate 
last year but died in the House. In a 
recent speech in New York City he 
pointed out how immensely helpful and 
economical this could be in solving our 
vast poverty problem; and at the same 
time how satisfying to the millions of 
older people who feel that purpose and 
reason for living may have gone out of 
their lives when they retire. 

The Milwaukee Journal has warmly 
applauded the proposal of Secretary 
Wirtz; and the Wall Street Journal in 
today’s issue tells a moving story of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cliff Staples of Dallas, Tex., 
whose retirement problem typifies that 
of many others and underlines why op- 
portunities for service for the elderly 
would be so welcome. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
the editorial and the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

OLD COULD HELP THE Poor 


Labor Secretary Wirtz has made an in- 
teresting suggestion about educating older 
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persons. In a speech in New York, he pro- 
posed that those over 60 receive two years 
of free schooling to equip them for work 
with the poor. 

“What a grand thing it would be if life 
came to be as having three parts, 
with service to a fellow man becoming rec- 
ognized as the final and most satisfying op- 
portunity of all,” he said. The first two 
parts, as now, would be the educational pe- 
riod of childhood and youth and a middle 
stage of about 40 years devoted to earning a 
living. 

Visionary thinking, to be sure, and there 
is no indication that Wirtz regarded it as a 
call for immediate massive action. But it 
focuses attention on one of the most im- 
portant problems of later life—the need to 
be useful. 

Wirtz noted that President Johnson had 
urged action to end discrimination against 
older workers. Wirtz said older persons 
might find it preferable to do service work 
than to seek protection against discrimina- 
tion in employment. He said an educa- 
tional program at 60 would also be better 
than early retirement. 

For some persons, of course, retirement is 
a welcome opportunity to pursue their hob- 
bies and interests, but for others it can be- 
come a period of aimlessness and depression. 
Many companies have set up programs to 
prepare workers for the jolt of retirement, 
and the more forward looking unions are 
urging their retired members to take up 
social and community work. 

Some of the antipoverty programs have 
employed small numbers of older people to 
work with underprivileged children as foster 
grandparents. Wirtz’s proposal, or some 
variation of it, could lead to expansion of 
such programs and many other useful serv- 
ices in slum areas, nursing homes, hospitals 
and social agencies. 

Equally important, it could fulfill the 
otherwise forlorn lives of millions of older 
citizens. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


RETIREMENT SNEAKS Ur: THE STAPLES, LIKE 
So Many OTHERS, JUST WEREN'T PREPARED 
(By Jim Hyatt) 

Da.uas.— Retirement was a shock for Cliff 
and Ella Mae Staples. 

Their income dropped by half. Cost- 
cutting became a daily game. Job openings 
evaporated at the words “over 65.” Leisure 
time challenged their imagination. 

“We had never thought we'd be in this 
situation,” recalls Mr. Staples, now 68. “We 
thought we'd be lucky and keep on work- 
ing.” But Americans retire earlier these 
days, through choice or company policy, and 
William Clifford Staples was no exception 
when he left a job as a clerk in the Dallas 
shipping department of Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co. about three years ago. 

In many ways, of course, the Staples are 
exceptional. Their $3,000 annual income, 
though modest, is adequate as long as they 
continue to enjoy reasonably good health. 
Many of the 19 million Americans over 65 
aren't so fortunate. More than 7 million 
of them are considered among the very poor— 
they comprise 20% of the nation’s poverty- 
stricken population. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity considers income of $2,000 a 
year the poverty level for a couple support- 
ing no children. 

But the Staples and their fellow retirees 
have much in common. Like others, they 
hadn’t prepared well enough for the abrupt 
changes that retirement brings. They have 
shown resourcefulness in coping with the 
unexpected. But they would like more out- 
side help, and they welcome Medicare and 
the Federal Government’s intense new in- 
terest in the aged. They are similarly deter- 
mined, however, to create their own life, free 
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of dependence on welfare“ and regimented 
leisure-time activities. 

It’s clear that money is a central worry 
for most retired people. And it’s equally 
clear that President Johnson is determined 
to boost the income of the elderly. He pro- 
posed in his State of the Union address an 
average 20% increase in Social Security bene- 
fits, including an increase in minimum pay- 
ments to $70 monthly from $44. 

The Staples can use any increase; when 
both worked, 10 or 15 years ago, their com- 
bined income was close to $9,000 a year. But 
failing eyesight forced Mrs. Staples to quit 
her job as a Comptometer operator. Mr. Sta- 
ples was earning between $5,000 and $6,000 
yearly when he retired after 17 years with his 
company. 

MORE PENSIONS OR MORE PAY? 


Their income now consists of $189 monthly 
in Social Security benefits and Mr, Staples’ 
$49 monthly company pension. “At contract 
time, I always brought up the fact that we 
didn’t have a good pension system,” Mr. 
Staples says. “But the younger workers 
seemed more interested in getting more pay 
immediately.” 

Mrs. Staples’ Social Security payments were 
reduced because she didn’t work until 65. 
Neither did she qualify for a private com- 
pany pension. “If I had it to do over,” she 
says, “I might have stayed with a company 
with a pension, and might have worked long- 
er to increase Social Security.” 

Income stretches a little further for them, 
however, because their modest, two-bedroom 
brick home is paid for. They also own their 
1962 Chevrolet, which Cliff describes as “six 
cylinders, no automatic nothing,” which uses 
about $16 or $17 a month in gas. Still, they 
spend “a little” each month from a savings 
account of several thousand dollars, which 
they accumulated partly from their share of 
the sale of her late parents’ home. 

Mr. Staples has looked for a part-time job 
since his retirement. “I can almost tell you 
the classified ads by heart,” he says. “The 
first thing they ask is how old you are.” He 
worked a few days in 1966, helping locate 
potential Medicare applicants. But he re- 
fuses to work nights or carry a gun, “the 
two things they want old folks to do.” 

A Dallas caseworker says many older per- 
sons “are afraid to work because they're 
afraid they will lose their Social Security. 
We've had job opportunities and I couldn’t 
get some of them out of their chairs.” One 
company, seeking six men to be Santa Claus 
last fall, got only one applicant, and finally 
decided to use its own employes. 

Like many Americans, Mr, and Mrs. Staples 
find that retirement means a constant search 
for bargains. (“We call it entertainment,” 
she says.) They visit sales at downtown de- 
partment stores, shop under covered sub- 
urban shopping centers in bad weather and 
prowl through second-hand stores on week- 
ends. She has bought 10-cent blouses, 29- 
cent neckties, and once found a black wool 
suit for $3.98. “All it needed was some 
alterations,” she says. We don't buy junk.“ 

The pair limits dining out to once a week. 
They usually visit a cafeteria, where she buys 
a meat dish and a salad, while he selects a 
complete dinner, sharing vegetables and des- 
sert. “That way, we eat for $1 each, and 
get dinner music too,” she says. They try to 
write one check a week and pay bills in cash, 
avoiding bank charges. 

And like most consumers, they occasion- 
ally go overboard on purchases they later 
regret. A salesman with a “take-it-now-or- 
never” deal sold them a $400 camera outfit, 
on which they still owe a year of $14 monthly 
payments. Later, they realized the film, an 
odd size, couldn’t be developed locally with- 
out extra charge; thus the company gets the 
development business, too. We tried to sell 
it back but we couldn't break the contract,“ 
Cliff says. The purchase isn’t a total loss, 
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however. He serves as unofficial photog- 
rapher for a group of their friends. 

Medical expenses, too, limit their budget, 
Mrs. Staples has required expensive treat- 
ments in the past for her eyes and for a 
nervous condition. Now they visit a chiro- 
practor weekly, sometimes more often, pay- 
ing $3.50 a visit for adjustments and other 
treatments not covered by medical insur- 
ance. Mr. Staples considers the expense an 
investment “that helps keep us well instead 
of making us spend money to get well.” 

Despite Medicare they also pay $28 a 
month to maintain a Blue Cross plan they 
joined as part of company group insurance. 
Mr. Staples feels continuing the group policy 
is less expensive than securing new insur- 
ance. Still, the couple isn't sure whether 
they're paying for overlapping benefits. 
“You think you're covered and then they 
find clauses you didn't know about” in the 
private policy, Mrs. Staples laments. 
They've never filed a claim under Medicare, 

Retirement, though, isn’t gloomy for them. 
In fact, they feel they enjoy life more now 
than during the working years. Cliff used to 
wear work clothes most of the time. Now he 
sports a tie and a white shirt, the mandatory 
uniform at Hospitality House, a non-profit 
Dallas recreation center for the over-60 
crowd. 

When they first visited the center about 
two years ago, at the urging of a friend, “I 
thought we were in the wrong place,” Mr. 
Staples recalls. “Music was playing. People 
were dancing.” They're now active members 
of the center, along with 500 others who pay 
dues of $5 a year. 

Mrs. Staples says they hadn’t danced in 
25 years, since they married in 1940. Now, 
each Tuesday and Friday they spend the 
afternoon at Hospitality House, dancing “Put 
Your Little Foot Right Here,” Tea for Two 
Cha-Cha” and other local favorites. A visitor 
to one recent session found Mrs. Staples 
wearing a shocking-pink dress. She had 
picked up matching earrings and a necklace 
at a Goodwill store for 19 cents. 

Hospitality House isn’t solely a dancing and 
card playing center, however. More than 
100 volunteers teach classes such as creative 
writing, defensive driving, Spanish, crafts 
and eyen extrasensory perception, The cen- 
ter provides information on typical problems 
of the elderly, and has caseworkers to cope 
with personal situations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Staples like the center so 
much, they’ve thought of selling their home 
to move closer. “The time will come when 
we can’t afford a car and can’t drive,“ he 
says. 

The Rev. Canon Thomas H. Carson, vice 
president and managing director of the Sen- 
ior Citizens Foundation of Dallas Inc., which 
operates Hospitality House, says the center 
“enables more people to maintain independ- 
ent lives. It gives them confidence, and a 
chance to share experiences that, alone, they 
might have felt were so bad.” 

A number of communities are adopting 
the idea of a senior citizens center—a place 
combining recreation, education, counseling 
and health services for older persons. More 
than 750 such centers exist now, and more 
are being created through the Administra- 
tion on Aging, which Congress established 
in 1965. “I don’t think there are many com- 
munities where the average older person 
knows where to go in time of serious crisis,” 
says William D. Bechill, commissioner of the 
administration. 

SENIOR SERVICE CORPS 

One project that might appeal to couples 
such as Mr. and Mrs. Staples is a national 
community senior service corps, which the 
Senate approved in 1966, but which died in 
the House. 

Legislation proposed last year would pro- 
vide Federal funds to pay older persons for 
work in community service projects, in jobs 
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such as hospital service, classroom assistants 
and librarians. 

President Johnson has also asked the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity to enlarge its 
programs for older people, 

Meanwhile, the Staples find they can look 
at retirement more objectively now. “Some 
people think retirement means the end of 
being nice,” she says. They're determined 
not to learn anything new. It shouldn’t be 
that way.” 

Mr. Staples, however, admits that “I will 
fight retirement. I was working all my life.” 
But his wife keeps reminding him that “we 
don’t have to be hostile every day.” 

She says she trys to “boost up” a handful 
of her retired friends to whom old age is 
overpowering. “One woman told me the 
biggest problem of retirement is in finding 
something to do. I said no, the problem 
is in teaching yourself to want to do differ- 
ent things.” 

These days, the couple spend almost every 
evening at White Rock Lake, a tree-lined 
Dallas reservoir and recreation spot just min- 
utes from their home. 

“Every sunset is different,” Mrs, Staples 
says. “I don't want to miss any of them.” 


INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON 
POVERTY OPERATES IN MADISON, 
WIS. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
University of Wisconsin has become the 
location of the Institute for Research on 
Poverty. 

This institute can contribute immense- 
ly over the next few years to solutions 
to the ironic persistence of poverty—one 
family out of six—in the most affluent 
country in the world. 

Experts appearing before our Joint 
Economic Committee have testified that 
a relatively small amount of money far 
less for example than the cost of the 
Vietnam war could eliminate poverty in 
this country. 

This institute at the University of Wis- 
consin, was part of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, will dedicate the 
brains and energy of some of the Na- 
tion’s most gifted experts to determine 
how we can accomplish this objective as 
effectively and also as efficiently as 
possible. 

Recently the Wisconsin State Journal 
in Madison reported on the responsibility 
of this agency . 

The article concludes that “ideas ger- 
minated in Wisconsin have changed the 
national pattern in many ways.“ The 
institute continues this tradition. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Journal be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin Journal, Feb. 26, 1967] 
Nation Looks To INSTITUTE HERE 

The formal name is the Institute for Re- 
search on Poverty, but it really is a think 
factory. 

Its thought revolves around this nine- 
word charge from the federal government: 

“Inquiries into the nature, causes, and 
cures of poverty.” 

It is probably the most ambitious effort of 
all time to do something about poverty. 

It has money—$1,649,000 for the first 21 
months. 

And it expects to have about $1 million a 
year for the next four years from its parent 
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Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
where some of the top Officials have come 
from that other celebrated think factory, the 
Rand Corporation. 

The Institute is just getting started. 
Some 30 University of Wisconsin professors 
are involved in projects. 

One of the most provocative areas it hopes 
to thing about, for example, is the negative 
income tax. 

“A typical family of four, with one wage 
earner, would be given $2,000 by the federal 
government, whether he worked or not,” 
says Prof. Harold Watts, director of the in- 
stitute. 

He has a hunch that it could cut welfare 
costs and provide an incentive for people on 
relief to work out their own financial sal- 
vations, 

“But I can't say that it is being accepted 
with open arms,” he says wryly. 

The University was chosen as home of the 
unique institute because of Wisconsin's 
Prof. Robert Lampman, who was one of 15 
top economists on the staff of the Council 
of Economic Advisors of the President. 
Lampman became the Institute's first direc- 
tor but left a few months later on a Univer- 
sity project in the Philippines. Prof. Watts 
has since been in charge. 

Offices are in the Social Sciences Bldg. 
Initial projects include such subjects as 
“Relationship between Community Struc- 
tures and Welfare Services“; “Wage Garnish- 
ments and Consumer Bankruptcies”; Dy- 
namics of Income Distribution“; “Spatial 
Variations in Personal Income Among U.S. 
Counties in 1959,“ and “Selective Service: 
Its Operation, Effects, and Potential as an 
Instrument in the War on Poverty.” 

The negative income tax almost certainly 
will be an important subject of Institute 
study. 

“Probably the harshest tax of all those 
levied is the one we levy, in effect, upon 
the person on relief,” says Prof. Watts. 

“If he earns money above the welfare 
funds he is given, his welfare payments are 
reduced in the same amount.” 

“That amounts to a 100 per cent tax, which 
is heavier in percentage than the govern- 
ment levies on the multi-millionaires.” 

The result is that the person on relief 
has no incentive to work; 

Under the negative income tax, everyone 
would be given a lump sum of money each 
year, whether he worked or not. 

“The government takes about one-third 
of my income in taxes each year,” says Prof. 
Watts. Let's assume this is the general 
situation, 

“If a man doesn’t work at all, he gets say— 
$2,000 for himself and his family—say three 
persons, He pays no taxes. 

“If he works at the rate of 2,000 hours a 
year for $1.50 an hour, the minimum he can 
get, that’s $3,000 more. He pays one-third 
of this in taxes, and has $2,000 left. With 
the $2,000 tax-free grant from the govern- 
ment, he now has $4,000. 

“And there has been an incentive for him 
to go out and work. 

“In the same way, the person who earns 
$6,000 would pay $2,000 to the government in 
taxes, keep $4,000 for himself and have $6,000 
again by adding the $2,000 federal tax-free 
grant.“ 

Where would the $2,000 payments come 
from? 

“Obviously the $2,000 figure was chosen as 
one easy to work with,” says Prof. Watts. 
“The actual figure would be set after a good 
many computations. 

“Basically, of course, money would be taken 
from the higher income levels and distributed 
to the lower levels. Would it cost a great 
deal more to those in the higher levels? Not 
necessarily a great deal.” 

Whether the idea will work out theoreti- 
cally and finally be placed in practice—along 
with other ideas being worked upon by re- 
search professors—is a matter for conjecture. 
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But in the past, ideas germinated in Wis- 
consin have changed the national pattern of 
life in many ways. 


HUMPHREY ON PROGRESS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday Vice President HUMPHREY ap- 
peared on the American Broadcasting 
Co.’s “Issues and Answers.” As Members 
of this body who served for so many 
years with the Vice President, there is 
no one more articulate, persuasive, or 
fully informed than this remarkable 
man. 

Almost all of the questioning on Sun- 
day was directed toward our policies in 
Vietnam and the implications of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s present conference in 
Guam, 

The Vice President related many en- 

couraging facts about our progress in 
that tragic situation. What we have 
been able to achieve in providing a more 
stable food supply, better education, as 
well as greater security against Vietcong 
depredations is a story that is neglected, 
although in my judgment it is the big- 
gest and most significant story in Viet- 
nam, 
We should do more, much more, in this 
area of peace building, but the Vice Pres- 
ident gives a splendid account of what 
we have done and the momentum we 
have achieved on this program. 

Mr. President, unfortunately a su- 
perb impromptu appearance of this kind, 
while widely viewed, is highly perishable. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the transcript of the Vice President’s ap- 
pearance on “Issues and Answers“ be 
printed in the Recor at this point. It 
provides a concise but sharp insight into 
the progress we are making toward peace 
in this sad and tragic war. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ABC’s “ISSUES AND ANSWERS,” MARCH 19, 1967 

Guest, the Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Vice President of the United States. 

Interviewed by Peter Jennings, ABC news 
commentator and Bill Lawrence, ABC politi- 
cal editor. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Vice President, at this 
very moment President Johnson is out of the 
country flying across the Pacific to a war con- 
ference in Guam, Is this conference designed 
to intensify our military action so as to bring 
that war to an earlier conclusion? 

Vice President HUMPHREY, Well, Bill, I 
would say that this conference is primarily 
centered around the civilian aspects of the 
developments and struggle in Vietnam. Of 
course the President will review all develop- 
ments in Vietnam with his top advisors and 
with our military and civilian leaders, also 
with the Chief of State of South Vietnam, 
Mr. Thieu, and the Prime Minister, Prime 
Minister Ky, but this conference in Guam is 
essentially directed towards the emphasis 
upon the pacification program, rural develop- 
ment, the constitutional processes that are 
under way in Vietnam towards building ef- 
fective, free political institutions, and you 
might say, a look to the future in the post- 
war period. Because as you may recall, Mr. 


Lilienthal is on this journey, Mr. Lilienthal 
has been selected by our government to work 
with his counterpart in Vietnam, Dr. Took, 
who will be the post-Vietnam economic de- 
veloper. So we are looking to the Guam con- 
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ference as the conference of tomorrow, of 
the future for Vietnam. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I have no doubt, Mr. Vice 
President, that there will be a lot of talk 
about civilian things because that is one 
thing you can announce when a conference 
is over. But on the military front, will there 
be a need for more U.S. troops? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. As far as I know 
the requirements for military forces are being 
met now. Obviously there will always be 
discussion when military leaders get together 
with the Commander in Chief as to the 
numbers—the force levels that are required 
for a particular operation. But you, I am 
sure, are aware of the fact that later on in 
the month of April, in the latter part of 
April, hopefully, the countries that have 
combat troops in Vietnam will have their 
representatives meet here in Washington, 
and I gather that it will be at that conference 
that most of the military matters are dis- 
cussed. 

The Guam conference is related quite di- 
rectly, sir, toward some of the more recent 
developments in Vietnam. For example, the 
constituent assembly has just finished its 
work on its constitution and unanimously 
adopted a proposed constitution which it 
has now forwarded to the military di- 
rectorate, which has 30 days, that directorate 
and the civilian members, to either approve 
the constitution or send it back to the as- 
sembly with amendments. 

Furthermore, as you know, Mr. Robert 
Komer, who has been heading “the other 
war“ as we call it, that is the pacification 
and the economic development effort in 
Vietnam, is going to Vietnam now as a gen- 
eralissimo, so to speak, in charge of this 
operation. So a great deal of emphasis is 
being placed upon the economic and social 
and political developments in Vietnam. 

The military situation is going very well 
and our economic and social development 
has proceeded well. We think that it is im- 
perative that these two developments—the 
military and the economic and social— 
proceed in tandem, so to speak, that they 
go along one with the other so that genuine 
peace can come to Vietnam. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. On this CBS program “Face 
the Nation” Senator Fulbright said earlier 
today that the pacification program had 
failed. Is that why we need this Guam con- 
ference? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, first of all 
I take issue with Senator Fulbright on that 
statement, Everyone is entitled to his 
opinion, but the facts do not underscore 
that conclusion of failure. To the contrary, 
the facts show a considerable progress. 

Let me give you one example; Over 77 per- 
cent of all the major roads in Vietnam are 
now open, so that there can be open com- 
munication in the countryside and along the 
populated areas of Vietnam. This, as com- 
pared to slightly over 50 percent a year ago. 
That is Just one example. 

The Chu Hoi program, which is the pro- 
gram related to the defectors to bring the 
Viet Cong over to the side of the government 
of South Vietnam, that program is making 
tremendous strides. Last year in 66 it was 
double what it was in 65. This year it is 
double what it was in 66. We are running at 
the rate now of over 1,100 defectors per week 
that are coming over from the side of the 
Viet Cong over to the side of the allies. That 
is South Vietnam and the United States and 
our allies. Then on top of this there are 
others undoubtedly who are defecting that 
you have no count of. 

On the other side of the pacification pro- 
gram, just to give you some simple statistics, 
over 6,500 classrooms have been built in the 
last year in South Vietnam, in the hamlets 
of South Vietnam. There are over 400 rural 
development cadre teams of 59 members per 
team that are out working in the villages. 
There are 60 battalions of the Vietnamese 
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Army, that have been retrained, that are 
working now in the programs of pacification. 
There are 250 large farmer cooperatives that 
have been organized in which there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers actively par- 
ticipating in farm cooperatives such as we 
have here at home. We have even started 
in South Vietnam a rural electrification pro- 
gram. The first rural electrification system 
has been inaugurated. By the end of this 
year there will be over 12,000 families on 
that REA line. 

We have trained this past year over 18,000 
school teachers. We have put in millions 
of textbooks. There is genuine progress. 
Agricultural production is up very heavily. 
The use of fertilizer and pesticides has 
become a common practice. 

So when people say to me that the paci- 
fication program has been a failure, I ask 
them to keep in mind just what has been 
done and where we have come from. A year 
ago, two years ago, South Vietnam was on 
the verge of total collapse. Two years ago. 
A year ago it was beginning to turn the 
corner for the hope of its own safety and 
its own freedom. You might call it the 
hope of victory. 

This past year the developments have been 
substantial. Not as much as we would like, 
but enough, let me say, to give us real en- 
couragement, and from here we are moving 
ahead with an accelerated effort. That is 
why we are sending out the best team that 
we can. That is why we are putting in 
greater emphasis upon river valley develop- 
ment. That is why David Lilienthal is there. 
That is why we are pushing ahead with the 
Mekong River development. That is why 
we are pushing ahead with the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank. And then, might I add, 
there are 32 other nations that are now in 
South Vietnam helping on pacification, 
helping in education and health and agricul- 
tural development. 

By the way, there are more allies with us 
in South Vietnam now than we had in Korea 
in 1950. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Vice President, you 
mentioned sending people out there and one 
of the new appointments is that of Ellsworth 
Bunker as the new Ambassador. Is this an 
indication in any way that you are looking 
toward launching a new peace offensive as 
well? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Our government 
is continually searching for an honorable 
peace. I believe President Johnson outlined 
this quite succinctly in his address at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee and before the Legislature 
there when he said that we were prepared to 
walk the extra mile for an honorable peace. 

Secondly, he said that we were prepared 
to accept the general formula of the Geneva 
Conference, or the Conference of 1962, on 
Laos, He went on to say that we are not 
only prepared to do that, but we are pre- 
pared to have de-escalation. I mean where 
any move could be made to lower the inten- 
sity of this struggle. 

So, we are prepared to discuss in order to 
get deeds or we are prepared to have deeds 
in order to get discussion, and Ellsworth 
Bunker, in my mind, is one of the truly great 
Americans. His experience in India, his ex- 
perience in the United Nations, his experi- 
ence in the Dominican Republic, his experi- 
ence in Indonesia qualifies this man for the 
highest level of diplomacy and for the most 
intricate and difficult of tasks. He is an 
unusual man. He is really a gifted man and 
Iam very happy that he was willing to accept 
this assignment. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Vice President, I won- 
der if we could deal with the inevitable talk 
of peace feelers, particularly the fact that 
U Thant has been notably cautious in the 
last week on remarking on anything. 

Are you at least encouraged by what you 
have heard from the Secretary General? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. As you know, 
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our government seeks to work with the Sec- 
retary General on a continuing and very inti- 
mate basis. Ambassador Goldberg is in con- 
stant touch with the Secretary General. We 
welcome his, what I think are very sincere 
and conscientious efforts, and we are obvi- 
ously watching everything that the Secre- 
tary General undertakes, and are doing so 
in the spirit of cooperation, in the spirit of 
encouragement. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Do you feel that peace feel- 
ers in general have been hurt or helped by 
as much publicity as they have had? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, in our 
kind of a society, sir, I don’t know whether it 
will do much good to answer that question 
because this is an open society and matters 
of peace and war are matters of news. You 
can’t help that, and the people are entitled 
to know, of course, what their government is 
trying to do. I do think sometimes that the 
quiet diplomacy that goes on without too 
much fanfare in this sort of a situation, is 
more productive, and I say that because we 
are not trying to achieve an all-out, over- 
whelming military defeat of the enemy. We 
are seeking to protect the political and ter- 
ritorial integrity of South Vietnam. We are 
seeking to demonstrate that aggression is an 
unacceptable form of political behavior for 
the attainment of political objectives in this, 
the 20th Century, and we are seeking to try 
to provide a climate in Southeast Asia, a po- 
litical climate in Southeast Asia that will 
permit vast economic and social development 
there. And, if that is what we are seeking 
to do, then a good deal of the diplomacy that 
you must use, hopefully, to be effective, will 
have to be quiet, sometimes informal, often- 
times very painstaking and tedious before 
you can get to the point of an open discus- 
sion and conference. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Would you feel, sir, that the 
rise and fall of peace rumors over the last 
six months or the last year have hurt the 
Administration attempts to go on with the 

ob? 

i Vice President HUMPHREY. No, I wouldn't 
think so. They are sometimes distracting. 
I think the main harm that has come over 
the talk of the peace feelers is the fact that 
your hopes are raised, sometimes, and then 
the hopes are dashed. Also, there are at- 
tempts made, and not by our fellow Ameri- 
cans—I don’t mean by our fellow Ameri- 
cans—but there are attempts made by others 
to indicate that our efforts are not sincere. 

I must say that those attempts are very— 
well, they are very wrong. I think they are 
foul. This government is determined to 
search out every possible way of contact for 
the purpose of negotiation on honorable 
terms, and we will continue to do so. 

Mr. Lawrence. Why does the administra- 
tion get so mad then, Mr. Vice President, 
when they get some free-wheeling sugges- 
tions from somebody like Senator Robert 
Kennedy? 

Vice President Humpnrey. Well, the Ad- 
ministration is not angry, Bill, about these 
matters. What the Administration is say- 
ing is that these suggestions are not new. 
We are not saying that the suggestions are 
not constructive. We are saying that they 
are not new. 

Mr. Lawnzxck. But you say it in several 
thousand words. 

Vice President Humpurey. Well, this is a 
talkative town. I think it is fair to say that 
every proposal that has been made on Capitol 
Hill has been tried. That is, we have sought 
a cease fire. For example, I heard some peo- 
ple say, Well, one of the things we ought to 
do is to ask for a cease fire.” We have asked 
for ita thousand times. We have had pauses 
in the bombing. We have had contacts, open 
contacts with North Vietnam. We had no 
lack of contacts with the Viet Cong. We 
have worked with His Holiness, the Pope. 
We have cooperated with the 17 non-aligned 
nations. We have been in touch with Prime 
Minister Wilson and Chairman Kosygin. We 
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have followed through on every single oppor- 
tunity that has ever been advanced for 
negotiations, or for bringing about a cease 
fire, or bringing about anything that would 
de-escalate this struggle. 

It is, I suppose, not to be unexpected that 
after you have spent months—not hours, but 
months and years—in this effort, to find 
some honorable solution, recognizing that it 
takes two to negotiate at least, and one 
party refuses to negotiate, except on their 
terms, when suggestions are made that we 
try it all over again and no new proposal 
is brought forth, you ought to expect, it 
seems to me, even in a government that is as 
well disciplined as this one, some feeling 
that, hasn't this been tried before and why 
don’t you come up with something new?” 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Vice President, as a pre- 
sumptive candidate for re-election in 1968, 
do you feel a real political need to get this 
war out of the way by then? 

Vice President HUMPHREY., I can only say 
this, that this war is not a partisan war; it 
is not a partisan matter. Wars are never 
popular. At least wars of this kind, where it 
is so difficult to even know where the line of 
battle is. 

My answer to your question must simply 
be this, that we are going to pursue the 
course on which we are presently charted 
or which we presently follow, regardless of 
the political consequences. No one would 
be happier for a peace than the President 
of the United States, but there is a differ- 
ence between an honorable peace and ap- 
peasement. There will be no effort made 
for the purposes of partisan politics, or per- 
sonal politics, to dilute our purposes and ob- 
jectives in Vietnam in order to get a sort 
of tentative peace. What we seek to do is 
to fulfill the objectives of self-determination, 
the prevention of the success of aggression 
and of helping the peoples of Southeast Asia 
to build a better life for themselves, and we 
are going to continue that, regardless of 
the political consequences. 

It would, of course, make it much better 
for all of us if this war could be over, but 
the temptation that seems to be dangled out 
here once in a while by questions and by 
suggestion is that maybe you ought to make 
some kind of a special concession in order 
to get this miserable war behind you for 
your own domestic political purposes. That 
temptation will not be accepted because the 
President of the United States is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of this nation. He is more 
than a party official and, as President, I can 
tell you that he will do nothing for purposes 
of partisan advantage or political advantage 
that will sacrifice our military and political 
objectives anywhere in this world. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I wonder if we could come 
back to the military for just a moment, Mr. 
Vice President. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have long advocated a more severe program 
of interdiction in North Vietnam, particularly 
in the coastal waters. Is there any chance 
that at the Guam Conference President 
Johnson will give his military commanders 
this okay? 

Vice President Humpnrery. I have no indi- 
cation of what the President and his military 
commanders will be discussing at the Guam 
Conference. I am very privy to the matters 
that I have discussed with you on the civilian 
side. 

The President of the United States is the 
Commander-in-Chief. His chief advisors are 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense, and men of the quality of Ambas- 
sador Averill Harriman, and Mr. Rostow of 
the National Security Council. 

Military decisions are made—military 
advice is received from the commanders in 
the field and from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
but the decisions are made by the President 
and all of those military advisors must send 
their advice up through the proper channels 
and that channel includes the Secretary of 
Defense, And I think it is to the everlast- 
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ing good fortune of this nation that we have 
a man like the Defense Secretary, Mr. 
McNamara who, on the one hand, is an ex- 
tremely able man in managing that great 
department, but, on the other hand, he is 
a man of He is not, as they put it 
in the language of the press, a “Hawk.” He 
is a very prudent and a very responsible con- 
structive man who takes the advice and the 
counsel of the commanders in the field, 
brings it to the attention of the President 
of the United States, and recognizes that 
the President of the United States is Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Mr. JENNINGS. In your opinion, Mr. Vice 
President, how widely can the war be fought 
effectively then in North Vietnam. 

Vice President HUMPHREY. I think the 
course we have set for ourselves is the proper 
course. We do not seek to escalate. We seek 
to do that which is necessary to bring about 
negotiations and to bring about a settle- 
ment of this struggle. 

I doubt that it would help our country or 
the cause of peace for any ad lib, loose dis- 
cussion of military strategy or military 
tactics on an open, public forum, 

All I know is that our nation seeks no 
broader war. We have exercised great self- 
discipline, as a nation, to prevent any con- 
frontation in this struggle with the major, 
or the super powers. We have sought to 
apply only so much power as was n 
to slow down the aggression, to stop the 
aggression from the North and to help defend 
the political and territorial integrity of 
South Vietnam and to bring about a peace. 

Mr. Lawrence. Turning to domestic af- 
fairs, Mr. Vice President, you are the head 
of the Aerospace Council? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. Lawrence. What have you learned 
from the Apollo tragedy? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, as you 
now know, of course, there is a very high 
level review board on the Apollo tragedy that 
is examining in meticulous detail everything 
about the Apollo spacecraft and all of the 
component factors that make up that space- 
craft. The full report is not in. We have 
had regular reports, I might say, to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress and to 
the President, and the NASA people who have 
worked on this have reported directly to me 
as the Chairman of the Space Council. 

We will learn, of course, from this unfortu- 
nate tragedy development. Possibly we will 
learn of the necessity of the change of some 
materials. Everything is being examined. 

As you know, the burned-out spacecraft is 
being taken apart piece by piece, item by 
item, alongside of it is another Apollo space- 
craft that was designed for the next flight 
that is identical to the one that was burned, 
and that is being taken apart piece by piece 
so that every component part can be com- 
pared to see just exactly what happened and 
whether or not any one of these parts had 
any weakness that would have lent itself to 
this explosion and this fire. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Vice President, are you 
satisfied in your own mind that President 
Johnson will be a candidate for re-election? 

Vice President HUMPHREY., I surely am in 
my own mind. I think that the President 
has given every indication that he will stand 
for re-election. He has much more he would 
like to do for this country and I am quite 
convinced that he will be the candidate. 

Mr. Lawrence. Has he ever said so directly 
to you in so many words, to you alone, or to 
any group where you have been present? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, he has 
never said to the contrary. 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, I don’t think that is 
quite the answer I was looking for. 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, that is my 
answer. 

Mr. Lawrence. I see. 

Are you satisfied, too, that he will want 
you as his running mate? 

Vice President HUMPHREY., Well, I am very 
pleased with what the President has said 
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about me, not only of recent date, but dur- 
ing our relationship, and I hope that I can 
be worthy of his continued confidence and, 
if Iam, I think that things will work out all 
right. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. You accept at face value 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy’s statement that 
he will support you both if you are both 
candidates, as he expects that you will be? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. I surely do. I 
have every reason to believe that Senator 
Kennedy means exactly what he says. He 
is a good Democrat. We agree on most all 
of the basic—well, we agree on basic objec- 
tives and we agree on most every program, I 
see no reason that he would make any 
statement that he has made along the lines 
that he has made, unless he meant it. I 
have confidence in him. 

Mr. Lawrence. If the war is going on, 
though, do you think you can be reelected? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. I am sure that 
President Johnson can be reelected. I doubt 
that if the war was going on that the Amer- 
ican people would turn aside their Com- 
mander in Chief. If the war is not going on, 
I am convinced that President Johnson will 
win handily, easily. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Thank you, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, for joining us on Issues and Answers. 

Issues and Answers will not be seen next 
week due to a special Easter program, 


AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 
STRONGLY SUPPORTS SENATE 
RATIFICATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTION—XLI 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as I 
rise today to speak in behalf of Senate 
ratification of the Human Rights Con- 
ventions on forced labor, genocide, polit- 
ical rights of women, and slavery, I 
want to emphasize my deep admiration 
for the men and women of the American 
labor movement who haye worked very 
hard for Senate ratification of these 
conventions. 

At the recent Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearings on the forced labor, polit- 
ical rights of women, and slavery con- 
ventions, organized labor was represented 
by two of its most effective spokesmen: 
Jacob Clayman, administrative director 
of the Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO, and Andrew J. Biemiller, di- 
rector of legislation, AFL-CIO. 

Both Jake Clayman and Andy Biemil- 
ler articulately and persuasively pre- 
sented their cases for Senate ratification. 

Among the other national and inter- 
national unions which have strongly 
supported Senate ratification are: 

American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 

earn oa Federation of Teachers, 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
AFL-CIO. 

International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, Union, AFL-CIO. 

International Union of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store Union, AFL-CIO. 

Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO, and the United Automobile 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 

Why does organized labor in the United 
States—which has been instrumental in 
achieving for its membership the high- 
est standard of living in recorded his- 
tory—concern itself with human rights 
conventions? 
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American workers, like the overwhelm- 
ing majority of all Americans, are deeply 
committed to the promotion and protec- 
tion of political and economic justice at 
home and throughout the world. 

American workers care deeply about 
the position of the United States as a 
world moral leader. Simply because we 
in the United States have eradicated the 
practices proscribed by these conventions 
from our national life, American workers 
are not willing to condone their existence 
elsewhere. 

I congratulate the American labor 
movement for its sincere commitment to 
universal human rights and its vigorous 
support of Senate ratification of the 
human rights conventions. I believe 
that the long dark night of American 
indifference to worldwide human rights 
is nearing an end. I am hopeful that the 
Senate will soon signal a new American 
awakening to the cause of universal hu- 
man rights by ratifying the human 
rights conventions on forced labor, gen- 
ocide, political rights of women, and 
slavery. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY EXAMINA- 
TIONS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a pleasant 
young registered medical laboratory 
technician stopped at my office this 
morning, apparently on a courtesy call. 

His name is Straybourne Betts. Al- 
though he has been registered as a quali- 
fied laboratory technician for 4 years, he 
never has been able to work at his chosen 
profession . 

Now, Straybourne has much to recom- 
mend him as an employee. He surely 
would fit into almost any personality 
mix in a laboratory, for he exudes friend- 
liness and good manners. Also, he would 
not demand an exorbitant salary, for his 
needs are simple. One meal a day and a 
couch to sleep on serves him quite well. 
Although I understand he tended to roam 
in his youth, he has demonstrated great 
stability in the past few years. 

And he does carry impressive creden- 
tials as to his abilities. He has certifi- 
cates both from the International Regis- 
try of Medical Technologists in Enid, 
Okla., and the International Society of 
Clinical Laboratory Technologists in St. 
Louis, Mo. Both label him as qualified— 
“by examination.” 

Despite these certificates, and, admit- 
ting that I am not normally qualified to 
evaluate a medical laboratory technician, 
I must say that I would strongly oppose 
Straybourne’s running any lab tests for 
me or anyone else. 

Just looking at him one can tell he 
would be quite clumsy in handling such 
things as test tubes. Also, and I do not 
mean to offend Straybourne, he seems to 
lack the mental capacity to comprehend 
the microscopes and other equipment a 
lab technician must use. 

Sure, he would do his best. 
never could be good enough. 

For Straybourne is a dog. 

Certificates were obtained on his be- 
half via the mail with the required $10 
or $15 fee. 

Mr. President, obviously Straybourne 
Betts is never going to hang his impres- 
sive credentials on the wall of any medi- 
cal laboratory and begin running tests. 


But it 
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But there are men and women with the 
same nonexistant training of the dog 
that are doing tests. Also, there are 
apparently many more who may have 
had insufficient training or who have not 
kept up to date that are performing a 
good portion of the one-half billion lab- 
oratory tests annually in the United 
States. 

On February 6, Assistant Surgeon 
General David J. Sencer testified before 
the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee. 

He reported on a study that showed 25 
percent of lab tests were inaccurate. If 
the study is representative, 125 million 
laboratory tests done annually are wrong. 

Dr. Sencer did not stop with statistics, 
but made the problem much clearer, and 
more shocking, by spelling out the hu- 
man misery bad laboratory work can 
cause. 

For example, a study of 328 deaths of 
infants from hemolytic disease showed 
that 76 of those babies would not have 
died if the lab work had been correct. 

Twin boys died because the mother 
twice had been incorrectly disgnosed as 
having RH positive blood. 

Fifty to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons yearly have serious reac- 
tions to blood transfusions because the 
laboratories have mismatched the blood. 

One woman had a breast removed be- 
cause a laboratory reported a biopsy as 
showing the presence of cancer. Later 
tests proved there was no cancer. 

Why is there this lack of reliability in 
laboratory testing? 

Because only three States regulate 
them, along with New York City and 
Puerto Rico. In most of the States 
Straybourne Betts could even be a 
laboratory director. So, too, could any 
of my eight children. And there are 
only two States that license the tech- 
nicians. Yet, any laboratory is only as 
good as its poorest technician. 

Mr. President, as I said, the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee heard this 
testimony on February 6. On February 
16, President Johnson in his consumer 
message called for Federal licensing and 
inspection of medical laboratories. A 
few days later, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] introduced the ad- 
ministration bill governing medical lab- 
oratories. 

Today, while requesting that my name 
be added as cosponsor of the measure at 
the next printing, I also urge that hear- 
ings be scheduled as soon as possible on 
S. 1131. 

The urgency is evident. Just since the 
February 6 hearings, possibly 16 million 
laboratory tests have been inaccurately 
reported. That is more than one-third 
of a million inaccurate tests each day. 

People are dying while we delay. 

I do not want to leave the impression 
that there are no medical technologists 
who are competent to do their jobs, for 
this is not the case. At last count, there 
were about 45,000 medical technologists 
who had passed a recognized medical 
technology course given in around 600 
colleges and 800 hospital schools which 
have been approved for such training by 
a legitimate board of schools of medical 
technology. These medical technolo- 
gists have also passed a national certifi- 
cation examination administered by a 
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Board of Registry of Medical Technology 
founded by the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists 40 years ago to in- 
sure a high quality of training for their 
top laboratory personnel. 

Since the clinical pathologists who di- 
rect most of the Nation’s hospital labora- 
tories have professional as well as legal 
responsibility for the tests done there, it 
behooves them to have as their key aids, 
well-trained medical technologists who 
will not make mistakes. The course of 
training, which has been approved by 
the AMA's Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and recognized by the U.S. Office of 
Education, takes the equivalent of 4 years 
of college, during which 12 months are 
spent learning to apply pure science to 
clinical problems in a hospital labora- 
tory under the tutelage of qualified pa- 
thologists, scientists, and experienced 
medical technologists. 

To explain this further, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks a letter from Dr. 
Robert W. Coon, head of the Pathology 
Department of the University of Vermont 
College of Medicine, and chairman of 
the National Committee for Careers in 
Medical Technology, which has long 
worked to increase and impiove the num- 
bers of competent medical laboratory 
personnel across the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HART. However, as I indicated 
earlier, there are many clinical labora- 
tories throughout the country that oper- 
ate entirely outside the hospital frame- 
work with no professional supervision 
whatsoever, to which many private physi- 
cians unaware of the qualifications of 
either the lab director or the personnel, 
send their work. These physicians, as 
well as their patients, must be protected 
from the inaccuracies of the unqualified 
laboratory. To this end, I ask unanimous 
consent that at its next printing I may 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 1131, intro- 
duced by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HIL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

EXHIBIT 1 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE For CAREERS 
IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1967. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Hart: As a pathologist I am 
responsible for the accuracy of the tests per- 
formed in my medical laboratory, on which 
my clinician colleagues rely heavily in diag- 
nosing and treating patients, The increased 
complexity and number of procedures now 
used in laboratory analyses has vastly in- 
creased requirements for competently 
trained specialized personnel. As physicians, 
pathologists are well aware that there is no 
margin for error in laboratory tests. We 
know the importance of qualified laboratory 
workers in maintaining high standards. 

We have long been concerned with the 
proper certification of laboratory personnel 
and as far back as 1928 the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists established the 
Board of Registry of Medical Technologists 
to examine and certify medical technologists. 
This is the only qualifying board recognized 
by the American Medical Association and the 
American Hospital Association in this field. 


Further, in 1949 the ASCP established the 
Board of Schools of Medical Technology to 
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evaluate educational programs for the AMA's 
Council on Medical Education which ac- 
credits the eligible institutions. These are 
the only standards for the training of medi- 
cal technologists recognized by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, and are accepted as the 
guidelines for professional status by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and other government agencies. 

All AMA-Approved Schools of Medical 
Technology—of which there are some 800— 
are connected with hospitals, and require 
three years of college for entrance; almost 
all are affiliated with universities which 
grant baccalaureate degrees at the end of the 
year of medical technology training. Twelve- 
month training programs in cytotechnology, 
the study of cells used in diagnosis of cancer, 
is also provided at some 100 AMA-Approved 
Schools of Cytotechnology, and recently, 
year-long training programs enabling high 
school graduates to become laboratory assist- 
ants to work under close supervision were 
initiated. All graduates must pass national 
examinations before they are certified by the 
Board of Registry of Medical Technologists, 
or Certified Laboratory Assistants, 

Most of these hospital-affiliated schools 
providing the training charge no tuition, and 
stipends and scholarships are available. 
However, a problem exists in directing stu- 
dents toward this type of medically ap- 
proved training. Since most States have no 
fixed requirements for laboratory training, 
there exist many commercial schools that 
claim to teach medical technologists what 
they need to know about doing tests in 12 
months after high school without any col- 
lege biology and chemistry and with no clini- 
cal facilities. 

It takes only one example to illustrate 
why this type of cookbook performance of 
laboratory tests cannot be tolerated in a 
clinical laboratory that takes its patients 
seriously. Of course, any high school gradu- 
ate with a smattering of science can take a 
sample of blood and mix it with a test serum 
and look for a clumping of cells. But it’s 
what they don’t know that can kill the pa- 
tient. A professional medical technologist 
must recognize any variation in the pattern 
of the appearance, and to do this needs a 
solid understanding of the underlying sci- 
entific principles inherent in the test. There 
is no room for second-guessing the blood 
bank, where not to be 100 percent right is to 
be 100 percent wrong. 

It took a 87% million dollar suit brought 
against our National Committee for Careers 
in Medical Technology, several professional 
societies of pathologists and medical tech- 
nologists, and the Modern Hospital magazine 
several years ago, to establish in a court of 
law the difference in the levels of training 
given in a commercial medical technology 
school and our own requirements. The case 
ended when the commercial medical tech- 
nology school that brought suit, Carnegie 
College in Cleveland, admitted that the cali- 
ber of their training did not equal that of 
the AMA-Approved schools of medical tech- 
nology and that they were in fact training 
“technicians.” 

You, Senator Hart, have dramatized the 
ease with which laboratory credentials can be 
obtained, through the story of Straybourne 
Betts, a mongrel dog who received certifica- 
tion as a medical technologist from two self- 
styled, non-medically approved “accrediting” 
agencies, the International Registry of Med- 
ical Technologists” in Enid, Oklahoma and 
the “International Society of Clinical Labo- 
ratory Technologists” in St. Louis, which de- 
manded no more proof of competence than 
a mail application and payment of a $15 fee. 

For many years the National Committee 
for Careers in Medical Technology, which is 
jointly sponsored by the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists, the American Society 
of Medical Technologists and the American 
College of Pathologists, which is charged with 
responsibility for increasing the number of 
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competent medical laboratory personnel, has 
been in the forefront of the fight to maintain 
medical technology standards. Should li- 
censing of laboratory personnel come about, 
it should be remembered that licensing can 
be only as good as the professional compe- 
tence of those who establish the criteria and 
evaluate those being licensed. This respon- 
sibility must not be placed on persons with- 
out medical qualifications, if high standards 
of laboratory training and performance, di- 
rectly affecting human life, are to be estab- 
lished and maintained. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert W. Coon, M. D., 
Chairman, 


AMERICA AND THE POST COLD 
WAR WORLD 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, March 16, 1967, I was honored 
to speak at the 44th annual installation 
banquet of the Los Angeles Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, held in the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

I ask unanimous consent that a partial 
text of my comments on that occasion be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the partial 
text was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICA AND THE Post COLD WAR WORLD 


I deem it a great privilege to address the 
44th Annual Installation Banquet of the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce, whose 
distinguished service to this great metro- 
politan city has improved so many aspects 
of community life and whose concern for the 
problems of the modern world is evident in 
the wide scope of its interests and its ac- 
tivities. 

Almost twenty years ago, the nations of 
Western Europe and North America joined 
together in an Atlantic Alliance—called the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—to re- 
sist the threatening onslaught of a mount- 
ing Soviet force which had spread its do- 
minion through all of Eastern Europe, and 
which evidenced an intense craving for more, 
The Communists, in the imperishable phrase 
of Winston Churchill, had lowered an “Iron 
Curtain” across Europe from the Baltic to 
Trieste. The world was divided—individual 
freedom, competition and initiative, on the 
one hand, and dogma, dialetic and world rev- 
olution on the other. This division was the 
essence of the Cold War—as seen from both 
sides. 

To us, the issue was clear: a Communist 
world or a Free one. The Cold War would 
periodically heat up and then cool down, 
and the conflict of ideologies spread to every 
continent, 

In the last decade, however, new factors 
have overtaken the course of world affairs. 
Each side has had its successes and its 
failures, On balance, I believe we have done 
a great deal better than they. In the West, 
where Soviet Armies could not penetrate, 
Communism failed. In France and Italy, 
large Communist organizations failed to win 
acceptance at the ballot box. In the Bal- 
kans, in Yugoslavia, and more strikingly, 
in Greece, Soviet hegemony was overthrown. 
But in the Far East, in China, Viet Nam, 
Korea, Malaya and the Philippines, Commu- 
nists threatened to be successful unless met 
with resolute military resistance. 

Their movement has at last clearly begun 
to falter in Asia. Indonesia was once tum- 
bling hell-bent down the road to Commu- 
nism of the virulent Chinese variety. After 
a bloody internal struggle, she has changed 
her course and is now willing to meet the 
Free World on fair terms. India, whose 
teeming millions were nearly forced into a 
major war with even greater numbers of 
Chinese, remains largely free of the Commu- 
nist taint. Most important, China herself 
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has been forced to choose between the rigid 
orthodoxy of Mao Tse Tung and the fleet- 
ing possibility of economic progress under a 
more rational compromise, yet undefined. 

In the Far East, the imported dogmas of 
Karl Marx are failing. And, on some recent 
occasions, they have faltered in the Soviet 
Union, where Russian economists now dare 
to talk about such heresies as profits and 
“rates of interest”. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion has brought the Russian people the 
hope of enjoying and owning the better 
things of life—the cars, the washing ma- 
chines and television sets that we look upon 
as everyday items in our daily lives. But 
that hope is meaningless without the free- 
dom and leisure to enjoy them. The very 
momentum of middle class life seems to 
be influencing Soviet Society. Once the 
spirit of men and women is aroused, it is 
hard to hold. Perhaps it will bring home the 
simple fact that there is more to be gained 
by increasing domestic production than by 
enslaving other states as “satellites”, at 
least let us hope so. 

But, as the Communist Bloc is now divided 
by local concerns, so is the Free World. Our 
European allies, after centuries of imperial 
wars, are now largely indifferent to the 
needs of the independent nations of Asia 
to resist the Communists’ so-called Wars 
of National Liberation”. Perhaps, Euro- 
peans are convinced the Communist adver- 
sary is no longer dangerous, like an old 
dog with teeth but unable to chew. Last 
year the French Foreign Minister said: 

“International crises no longer center in 
Furope, but in Asia, and the majority of 
NATO countries is not involved in Asia.” 

In Europe, the alliance is eroded by a new 
French nationalism, by British isolation, and 
by a continued inability to come to grips with 
the decades-old problem of Germany. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain the old 
alliances have lost much of their force. The 
evidence is abundant. But what has come to 
take the place of the familiar arrangements 
of the Cold War World? 

The chief characteristic of this new era, it 
seems to me, is its very lack of form. There 
is little certainty; there are many surprises. 
In France a proud and self-confident De 
Gaulle suddenly finds that he must rule with 
a parliamentary majority of one vote. 
Mighty Britain, once the prime tradesman of 
all Europe, is excluded from the Common 
Market. The rulers of Communist Rumania, 
with a rare taste for the bizarre, have ordered 
an air-conditioned $50,000 Rolls Royce, com- 
plete with television, intercom, and wine 
cooler, to carry their Chief of State—a capi- 
talist’s dream-come-true for the leader of 
the workers’ revolution. 

Many of the old problems, of course, re- 
main, I have no doubt that the Kremlin's 
leaders still dream of a “World Revolution” 
in which our way of life would be destroyed. 
I am sure they also see in their dreams the 
nightmare of nuclear warfare, emanating, 
perhaps, from the land of their Chinese 
neighbor, in which their cities, as well as 
ours, would be utterly devastated in a matter 
of an hour or two. Well might they remem- 
ber the warning of President Eisenhower: 

“Ours is a world of growing danger. There 
is a danger of surprise attack prepared in 
secret. There is the danger of nuclear attack 
from outer space. There is the menace of 
constantly mounting stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and of large armies. There is the 
peril of spreading capability for the produc- 
tion of modern weapons to greater numbers 
of nations. There is the hazard of war by 
accident or miscalculation. We hold these 
dangers must be dealt with now.” 

President Eisenhower uttered this remark- 
ably prescient statement 7 years ago. How 
far have we come since? How much more 
deadly or unerring, or how much larger in 
number, are nuclear weapons today? By con- 
trast, how little progress has been made in 
bringing reason to the councils of men? The 
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fact is that the United States is today not 
only the most powerful military nation in 
the world, but the most powerful in the his- 
tory of civilization, and yet—the supreme 
ox—we are more vulnerable today than 
ever before. It seems as if science had un- 
locked some of the more astounding secrets 
of the universe at a far faster rate than the 
growth and improvement of human virtue. 

Last fall the Pentagon confirmed that the 
Soviet Union had begun deployment of a 
new series of anti-ballistic missiles. This 
Soviet action portends a new and deadly 
round in the nuclear arms race that has 
plagued our globe since the Second World 
War. In December, I called upon the Presi- 
dent to make a high-level approach to the 
Soviet leaders to discuss the enormous con- 
sequences of their action. We now have word 
that talks will begin. What they will yield 
we do not know. But, we do know that we 
must seriously consider our own military 
response to this Soviet action. In this com- 
plicated Post Cold War World, the United 
States must retain its nuclear superiority, 
even while earnestly seeking peace. 

In the old, Cold War World, we put our 
faith in collective security. This concept 
was championed by both of our political 
parties and by each of our Presidents. Yet, 
the clear-cut issues of that World have given 
way. New threats appear. A lush growth of 
a thousand petty disputes thrives in a jungle 
of selfish nationalism. I am reminded of 
the theme of Churchill's final volume of his 
superb history of the Second World War. 
The book was entitled Triumph and Tragedy, 
and the theme read: 

“How the great democracies finally tri- 
umphed and so were able to resume the 
follies which had so nearly cost them their 
life.” 

We are still in peril of our own follies. 

None of us can say that we would be sorry 
to see an end to the old, Cold War World. 
But, in its heyday, it did give us a kind of 
moral certainty. We knew our adversaries, 
and we believed our allies could be counted 
on. Today, we in the United States feel 
caught between “going it alone” or attempt- 
ing to pull behind our vast oceans in a vain 
hope that they might again protect us. 
Neither policy is realistic. 

We are in a new world, which possesses all 
of the challenge and all of the peril of dis- 
covery. The United States is going to have 
to test every aspect of her relationships in 
the new world. We will have to take our 
bearings and find the high road we must fol- 
low. Our nation has always sought a world 
ruled by law—a world where nations recog- 
nize the rights of their neighbors, the fu- 
tility of global conflict, and the manifest ad- 
vantages of settlement of disputes of peaceful 
means. This search for the rule of law is 
as valid in international affairs as it is in 
Mississippi, Beverly Hills or Watts. 

We are approaching a major turning point 
in the affairs of the United States. What we 
do in these years is crucial. In my view, our 
further steps should be taken only with the 
constant attentive participation of the 
American people. That is a test for our 
system—indeed, the very reason for it. Each 
act must be judged on its own merits. The 
secrecy that has characterized so much of 
our conduct in foreign affairs ought to give 
way to a more forthright policy. 

In the past week the Senate has been 
debating ratification of a Consular Treaty 
with the Soviet Union. All facets of this 
treaty have been thoroughly debated, the 
views of leading Americans from J. Edgar 
Hoover to George Kennan, have been sought 
and weighed in the balance. 

We must be grateful that the President 
asked the advice of the Senate. He had the 
authority under our Constitution to invoke 
a 33 year-old agreement with the Soviet 
Union and to permit the establishment of 
Soviet consulates in our country by Execu- 
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tive Agreement. He did not do that. In- 
stead he called for a public discussion, 

I have supported the treaty. It will help 
to protect 18,000 Americans who annually 
travel to Russian. There are those who dis- 
agree with this view, but, whether pro or con, 
all views were heard. The treaty was debated 
on its merits in terms of value to our peo- 
ple. That is as it should be. 

There are those who contend that, in our 
foreign affairs, the interests of national se- 
curity require swift and secret action. They 
argue that often there is no time for the 
due judgment of democratic processes. The 
Congress’ deliberation of treaties presumes 
that the people's representatives will have 
time carefully to consider the grave issues 
before them. Faced with the need to act 
or to deliberate there has arisen an inevitable 
tendency for the Executive Branch in all too 
many instances to short-circuit the Con- 
gress. I cite a recent example: 

Off the Pacific Coast of Latin America, in 
what by any reasonable terms should be 
called the high seas, American fishing ves- 
sels continue to be seized and fined. Last 
year there were 11 incidents; in the first two 
months of 1967 already there have been 9. 
In 1965, I succeeded in having the Foreign 
Assistance Act amended to provide that aid 
could be cut off from any nation which in- 
terferes with peaceful American fishing ac- 
tivity on the high seas. 

The Administration has been reluctant to 
incorporate this amendment into our foreign 
policy even though it is the law of the land. 
Recently, we began to make progress. But 
in an effort to encourage the participation 
of Peru and Ecuador in the forthcoming 
Latin America Summit Conference, the State 
Department has gone out of its way to sug- 
gest that aid will continue, despite harass- 
ment of our vessels. 

I have repeatedly stated that I am in 
favor of settlement of this problem by nego- 
tiation. I certainly hope all American Chiefs 
of State will attend the South American 
Summit. But I see no justification for sac- 
rificing the interests of our American fisher- 
men, as those interests are spelled out in 
American law, merely to encourage a full 
attendance at the Conference. And I fail 
to understand how the Administration can 
imply to the nations of Latin America that 
the laws of the United States have no bear- 
ing on our policy in that area. 

No aspect of our foreign affairs poses a 
greater need for rational public dialogue than 
the conflict in Viet Nam, The American peo- 
ple are deeply concerned. No war in our 
history has been subjected to so much arm- 
chair generalship. A year ago, I took issue 
with my colleagues who would publicly pick 
out their favorite targets in bombing North 
Viet Nam. I make a distinction between the 
decisions which must be left to a commander 
in the field, and those left to a politician in 
the Congress. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the military strategy and tactics in 
South Viet Nam and those broader questions 
of foreign policy which touch the daily lives 
of all the American people. 

In 1964 when American naval vessels were 
attacked by forces of the Communist North 
Vietnamese, the President called upon the 
Congress to support the United States Armed 
Forces in their effort against aggression and 
in defense of freedom in Southeast Asia. I 
voted for that resolution. Our military lead- 
ers have since demonstrated their ability to 
prevail on the field of battle. In time this 
will be clear to the most hard-bitten Viet 
Cong guerrilla. 

But the Viet Nam conflict has grown. It 
has become the pre-occupation of much of 
the world. Abroad, many of our friends have 
chosen to judge all America by our actions 
there. Many others remain confused, dis- 
heartened or disaffected. 

Frankly, I doubt that those who would 
take drastic action to end this war, whether 
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by nuclear bombing or by sudden and hasty 
withdrawal, are much concerned with the 
fate of the Vietnamese people. The “super- 
hawks” would destroy all of North Viet Nam 
and, indeed, Communist China, too, in order 
to put the crisis behind them. The “super- 
doves” would prefer that America beat a 
hasty retreat, leaving 16,000,000 Vietnamese 
and their ravaged homeland to the tender 
mercies of Ho Chi Minh and the Viet Cong. 

But a large majority of Americans do care 
about the freedom and the fate of the people 
of Viet Nam. That is why we are there—so 
that the Vietnamese may have the right to 
choose how they shall be ruled. Between 
the extremes of the “super-hawks” and the 
“super-doves” there is, I think, an evident 
need to clarify the aims of America in South- 
east Asia. The people, through their Presi- 
dent and their Congress, must sharpen the 
public dialogue in order to fix our goals, to 
put an end to the corruption of initiative 
which stems from misunderstanding, and to 
reassure our gallant men in the field that 
their sacrifice is not in vain. 

I believe the cause of a just peace would 
be advanced if the Administration were to 
send a clear statement of its goals for the 
future peace, security and independence of 
Southeast Asia to the Congress for debate 
and action. It would help to bring our 
people together, and to strengthen the faith 
of all Americans in freedom. I think it would 
help our position before the world. 

In the Post Cold War World, we move into 
uncharted waters. We risk many more con- 
flicts if our national policy is left unclear. 
New formulas for power balance, for settle- 
ment of disputes are yet to be written. The 
old collective security systems have been 
weakened. The high goals of the United 
Nations are yet beyond our reach. The new 
nations of Asia and Africa are still struggling 
to find their voice. 

In these times, no people on earth have 
a greater challenge or a greater duty than 
the citizens of the United States of America. 
Our foreign policy ought to be a fulfillment 
of the public will. All mechanisms of our 
republic ought to be fully employed to make 
it so. The Congress must play a larger role 
and so must the people. For the American 
system is built on faith in the American 
people and in their judgment. That’s the 
way we intend it to remain. 


MEMORIAL DAY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, from the 
battlefields of Bull Run and Gettysburg 
through four wars this century, Amer- 
ica’s security and the anticipation of 
successive generations for enjoyment 
of liberty have been defended gallantly 
and without thought of personal sacri- 
fice by a never-ending line of true pa- 
triots. 

Once each year—often only casually 
and too briefly, in these busy days—this 
great Nation acknowledges an incalcu- 
lable debt which is beyond repayment. 

On Memorial Day, as they momentar- 
ily pause in holiday activity, it behooves 
our countrymen to reflect on the sig- 
nificance of the date. Americans should 
do more than fleetingly enjoy an in- 
terval of relaxation and raise the flag. 
It would be appropriate to ponder the 
ideals which prompted career wearers of 
the uniform and citizen-soldiers alike to 
respond to their Nation’s call. 

The true beginning of Memorial Day 
was commemoration of those who will- 
ingly expended their lives for preserva- 
tion of an indivisible union. In this era, 
we owe reverent respect and eternal 
gratitude for all who, following in their 
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footsteps, have perpetuated it and with- 
out thought of self have undertaken to 
uphold the torch of liberty around the 
globe. 

This lofty ideal motivated those who— 
within the lifetime of millions now liv- 
ing—gallantly paid the price for free- 
dom in the Argonne, at Iwo Jima, on 
Heartbreak Ridge in Korea, and in Viet- 
nam’s Ia Drang Valley. 

Only a few weeks ago, our Nation 
marked the 25th anniversary of the fall 
of Batan and the tragic surrender of 
Corregidor. The stand of the heroes at 
those besieged outposts reflected coura- 
geous determination—such as flamed in 
the Colonial patriots—to assist our loyal 
Philippine allies in their own noble strug- 
gle for independence and self-determi- 
nation. I fervently trust their devotion 
never will be forgotten. The same cause 
too is reason for the presence of our 
Armed Forces today in Vietnam. 

An insatiable yearning for freedom 
and an eternal revulsion for tyranny 
similarly filled the souls of every Ameri- 
can whose blood in past decades stained 
a battlefield or whose body now lies in 
hallowed ground. 

On this Memorial Day nearly a half- 
million fellow citizens in faraway south- 
east Asia and like numbers in Europe 
manifest the identical dedication to their 
Nation and the ideals it typifies. 

Let us with reverence and humility pay 
respects and pray that the spirit of Ap- 
pomattox Courthouse, eloquently ex- 
pressed more than a century ago, will 
pervade mankind so that peace with 
pines may finally reign in this weary 
world. 


HEARINGS ON SENATOR DODD 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, speak- 
ing for the committee which has been 
holding hearings concerning the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], with 
the exception of a few depositions, which 
are now being completed, it is apparent 
from the record of stipulations made 
and the sworn testimony that the facts 
are extensive and far reaching in nature, 
and will require a great deal of time to 
study the many records. 

By its very nature, this matter is deli- 
cate and time consuming, and has been 
an arduous undertaking for all con- 
cerned. It has received much personal 
attention from committee members and 
also from the staff. 

The hearings were well attended by 
the committee membership and have 
been completed. Now it is our duty to 
assemble all the facts, thoroughly comb 
them all, weigh them the best we can, 
and form a conclusion thereon. 

Through the adoption of the resolu- 
tion creating the committee, the Senate 
has adopted a pattern for the commit- 
tee to follow. I read one clause of the 
resolution to emphasize what I mean: 
“to make appropriate findings of fact 
and conclusions with respect thereto.” 

Then it provides that the committee 
shall: “recommend to the Senate by re- 
port or resolution.” 

Mr. President, that is exactly the pro- 
cedure the committee has been following 
up until now, and expects to follow in 
the future, even though the hearings 
closed on Friday. 
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In the course of a reasonable time and 
without any loss of time consistent with 
the subject, we shall make a report to 
the Senate. I would not put any defi- 
nite timetable on that. I just do not 
know when it may be. We are already 
at work. For the present, I am thinking 
in terms of a few weeks. The record is 
voluminous. A great many matters 
must be carefully pursued before our 
conclusions can be formed. 

Mr. President, the membership of the 
Senate has been considerate, indeed, on 
the subject of these hearings. The Sen- 
ators not on the committee have made no 
effort to lead or pull or push any mem- 
ber of the committee toward any course 
or conclusion. Certainly we have had a 
fair chance to fulfill what we thought 
was our responsibility. I feel certain 
that the membership of the Senate will 
continue to give us the same chance and 
that whatever we recommend will be our 
own handiwork—good or bad. 

We are most grateful, indeed, for these 
fine sentiments and position shown by 
the membership of the Senate and we 
appreciate and hope for its continuation. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR ED- 
WARD MARTIN, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day we inscribed another golden star on 
the service flag of the Senate. 

Our lamented former colleague, Ed 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, died at the age 
of 87. He had an illustrious career. He 
made a great contribution to his State 
and country in peacetime and in wartime. 

Ed Martin enlisted in the Spanish- 
American War as a private and saw serv- 
ice in that war. He was with the Expedi- 
tionary Force which went to Mexico. He 
also served in World War I and World 
War II. This humble private finally be- 
came a major general in the U.S. Army. 

He had an equally illustrious career in 
the service of his State. As I recall, he 
held every elected office within the gift of 
the people of Pennsylvania, including the 
governorship. 

Ed Martin was also elected to the U.S. 
Senate, where he served with distinction. 
Truly, he was a man's man. He never lost 
his interest in public affairs. 

I want to note his passing because I 
kept in touch with him month in and 
month out, even after his departure from 
Washington. 

Ed Martin was a faithful servant, in- 
deed. 

Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, we are all 
very much saddened by the death of our 
very distinguished and much beloved 
former Senator Martin, whom I had the 
honor to succeed as a Member of this 
body following the announcement of his 
retirement from public office. 

General Martin, as we have all called 
him for many years, had not only an 
outstanding military career, but he also 
held numerous public offices, including 
the governorship of Pennsylvania. He 
was a Member of this Senate for 12 
years. He was an outstanding public 
servant. 

His family and mine have long been 
friends. I became the national chair- 
man of my State on one occasion very 
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largely because of the interest of the late 
Senator Martin. I have been associated 
with him personally, socially, and polit- 
ically, over many years. 

His wife, who has, unfortunately, not 
been enjoying the best of health, was 
originally Charity Scott. While we were 
of no family connection, we were always 
accustomed to calling her “Cousin 
Chattie.” 

Senator Martin’s death is a grievous 
loss to his fine family, especially to his 
wife and sons and daughter, and a great 
loss to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Nation. 

I understand that the funeral of Ed 
Martin will take place on Wednesday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock at the First 
Presbyterian Church in his hometown of 
Washington, Pa.—which he always called 
“Little Washington”—with interment to 
be at Glenmount Cemetery, in Waynes- 
burg. 

The viewing will be held today— 
Monday—and Tuesday, from 2 to 9 p.m. 
at the Piatt Funeral Home in Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
article on the death of former Senator 
Martin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ex-GOVERNOR MARTIN DIES AT AGE 87; 
Senator 12 Years 

Sen. Edward Martin, who stepped from a 
military career into politics and became 
Pennsylvania’s 35th Governor in 1943, died 
Sunday at a hospital in his hometown of 
Washington, Pa. He was 87. 

Mr. Martin was stricken Wednesday night 
and remained in critical condition in Wash- 
ington Hospital until his death, which was 
attributed to a heart attack. 

He retired from public life in 1959 after 
completing 12 years in the U.S. Senate, where 
he was an influential opponent of deficit 
spending and Communism. 

BYRD COLLEAGUE 

At his retirement, Mr. Martin was the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, working closely with the committee 
chairman, the late Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Vir- 
ginia Democrat. 

Mr. Martin returned to college and received 
his degree in law. In 1924, he became Adju- 
tant General of the Commonwealth. He later 
held other State posts, including Auditor 
General and Treasurer. He also served as 
Republican State chairman from 1928 to 
1934. 

Mr. Martin rose to these heights from be- 
ginnings in a log cabin in the rolling hills of 
Greene county. The son of a farmer and 
sheep herder, he walked miles for his first 
taste of education and eventually attended 
Waynesburg College. 

SERVED PERSHING 

But then the Spanish-American War 
erupted and the young man enlisted in the 
Army as a private. He served in the Philip- 
pines and returned home with the stripes of 
a sergeant. 

By 1910 he had risen to the rank of major 
and in 1914 he served under Gen. John J. 
Pershing in the Mexican border affair. 

When the First World War had ended, Mr. 
Martin was a full colonel, with several cita- 
tions for valor. 

Gov. Raymond P. Shafer ordered flags on 
State buildings brought to half staff until 
after funeral services Wednesday. 

“The Nation has lost a distinguished 
statesman and gentleman,” Shafer said. “He 
had many careers—military leader, the Com- 
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monwealth’s war-time Governor and a 
United States Senator—and he carried out 
each with honor and fidelity. I have lost a 
close and personal friend.” 

During the Second World War, he was re- 
lieved of command of the 28th Division at 
the age of 62. He was then assigned to help 
consolidate civilian defense activities. 

SLASHED TAXES 

He retired from military service to run for 
Pennsylvania Governor against Auditor Gen- 
eral F. Claire Ross in 1943. 

Mr. Martin had served as an elder in the 
Presbyterian church and he took the oath 
of office on a Bible given him by his wife 
nearly 43 years earlier. 

His proudest accomplishments as Governor 
were a $44 million cut in taxes shortly after 
he took office and the surplus he left in the 
Commonwealth treasury when he stepped 
down to run for the Senate. 


FEARED INFLATION 


Shortly before his Senate tenure ended, 
Mr. Martin said, “Inflation is a more serious 
threat than a depression, and it is a darn 
sight more dangerous than Russian bombs.” 

“The Government has only that which it 
takes from the people in taxes,” he said on 
another occasion. “And a Government which 
gives the people everything they want will 
soon take everything they have.” 

Despite the full schedule Mr. Martin main- 
tained during his career, he found time for 
writing. A comprehensive work—a five-vol- 
ume history of the 28th Division titled “The 
Twenty-Eighth Division, Pennsylvania's 
Guard in The World War”—was published in 
1926. 

And in 1960 he published an autobiogra- 
phy, “Always Be On Time.” 

After his retirement from the Senate, Mr. 
Martin confined his speech making to pa- 
triotic holidays such as the Fourth of July 
and Veterans’ Day, when he could speak 
on the topics he championed while in poli- 
tics—government solvency, self-reliance, pa- 
triotism and devotion to God. 

SENATORS COMMENT 

When informed of Mr. Martin’s death Sun- 
day, Sen. Joseph Clark (D., Pa.) said, “He 
was a charming and delightful gentle- 
man ... He was a fine citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Having held almost every high office 
which was within the reach of the Common- 
wealth to bestow on him, I’m sure his death 
will be deeply mourned by his large group 
of friends of all ages, of which I am happy 
to count myself as one.” 

Sen. Hugh Scott (R., Pa.), said, “The Na- 
tion has lost a great public figure. He served 
with distinction in many fields of public 
life. He had an outstanding military career, 
was a great Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
then an outstanding Senator. 

QUIET RETIREMENT 

“It was an honor for me to fill the seat 
in the U.S. Senate which he vacated on his 
retirement.” 

Mr. Martin’s remaining years following re- 
tirement were spent largely in seclusion 
from public life with his wife, Charity; 
daughter, Mary Murphy, of Washington, and 
son, Edward, of nearby Waynesburg. 

Services will be held at the First Presby- 
terlan Church, Washington on Wednesday. 
Interment will be at Greenmount Cemetery, 
Waynesburg, Viewing will be held at the 
Piatt Funeral Home, Washington, Pa., Mon- 
day and Tuesday from 2 to 9 P.M. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it was 
my high privilege to serve in the Senate 
as a colleague of the late lamented Ed- 
ward Martin for the entire period of his 
service here. 

I came to know him, to respect him, 
and to love him. He was courageous, 
straightforward, and conscientious in the 
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service of the people, and he possessed 
the complete confidence of the people of 
his State. 

Ed Martin was a rugged American of 
the old school. He had a fierce devotion 
to his country. He had served it in time 
of war and in time of peace, and he was 
not ashamed to be called a patriot, as 
some people apparently are ashamed 
today. 

Ed Martin was a great American. He 
was a beloved personal friend. I mourn 
his passing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I join 
those who have spoken with affection and 
respect of the late Governor, Senator, 
and general, Edward Martin. I think he 
always preferred to be called general, 
rather than by his other titles. When I 
first know him, he was a general in com- 
mand of the Pennsylvania 28th National 
Guard Division, from which position he 
was called to become Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, and then later, as we all know, 
he served with distinction for 12 years 
here in the Senate. 

I think I can best remember his kind 
qualities, by the kindness shown by him 
and by his wife, “Miss Chattie,” as we 
called her, to my wife, myself, and our 
youngest daughter, when we went to the 
Governors Conference, for which he was 
the host, in Pennsylvania. They met us 
at the depot in Harrisburg, and if any 
real hospitality was ever shown to any 
family, he and his lovely wife certainly 
Saeko it to us. We shall never forget 

Perhaps the most impressive part of 
that Governors Conference was the 
Memorial Day ceremony held at Gettys- 
burg. It was in 1944, when the war was 
at its most critical stage. That cere- 
mony, which was broadcast to our troops 
throughout the world, was to me one of 
those unforgettable experiences—and for 
it Ed Martin was most responsible. 

He was a patriot in the truest sense of 
of word, and always still the gentlest kind 
of person, whom it was a delight to know 
and visit with. 

I want the Recorp to show that Mrs. 
Holland and I deeply regret his passing. 
We send our affectionate sympathy to 
“Miss Chattie,“ and to his son and 
daughter, whom we also knew. I believe 
that in his passing we have lost one of 
our finest Americans in the field of public 
life and service. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to serve for 2 years in the U.S. 
Senate with Senator Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania. He, a man of a different 
political party, and having quite dif- 
ferent economic and social views, greeted 
me as a newcomer to this body, with 
courtesy and graciousness. He did 
everything he could, as a colleague from 
Pennsylvania, to ease my path as a new 
Senator and to find the way to get things 
done in this body. 

Edward Martin had a most distin- 
guished career. He filled practically 
every elective office within the power of 
the people of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to offer him. He filled 
these positions continually with distinc- 
tion, integrity, graciousness, and kind- 
ness. 

In addition to his political career, he 
also had a military career, which singled 
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him out as a man to serve his country in 
two World Wars, starting as a private 
and ending as a general. 

During his retirement he wrote a 
charming book entitled “Always Be On 
Time.” It is an account of his early 
years spent in Greene County, attending 
what really was a little red schoolhouse. 
After attending school he became active 
in the National Guard and then in Penn- 
sylvania politics. 

Only a few days ago I saw Edward 
Martin. It was probably one of the last 
public appearances he made. It was at 
a reception here in Washington by one 
of the veterans’ organizations. He 
greeted me with the same cordiality he 
always had. I thought he looked a little 
worn and tired. 

Now he has left us, leaving behind 
hundreds and thousands of friends who 
honor his memory. I count myself happy 
to be numbered among that group. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with 
countless thousands, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has said, I mourn the pass- 
ing of our late friend Ed Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, but with countless thou- 
sands I pay him tribute and am grateful 
for the fine life which he lived. 

Ed Martin was a gentleman—I do 
not say of the old school; he was just 
a gentleman—period—anywhere, every- 
where, any time. 

I have never known anyone more de- 
voted, in my opinion, to what was the 
ultimate public interest of the country. 

It was my privilege to serve on a com- 

mittee with Ed Martin when I first came 
here. At one time he was chairman of 
that committee. I found him to be all 
wool and a yard wide, foursquare in every 
way. 
I appreciated him as a fellow Senator 
and as a personal friend, and also the 
fine qualities of character and honor that 
he had, which were nobly reflected by 
his life. 

I trust that the God that Ed Martin 
and his wife both served will sustain her 
now in this sad hour and in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I knew Senator Martin as a 
member of the Committee on Finance. 
He served his State and his country 
well for a long period of time. He was 
an outstanding Governor of his State. 
He had an outstanding career in the 
military service, starting as a private 
and becoming a general in the service 
of his country. He was an outstanding 
Senator. 

I join with Senators on both sides of 
the aisle in paying tribute to him on his 


passing. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I, too, 
am saddened by the news of the death 
of Senator Edward Martin. Twenty 
years ago, when I came to the Senate 
for 2 years, I came to know him. He 
had the erect bearing, the discipline of 
thought and action and honor that ex- 
emplified the true soldier. 

He was devoted to this country, and 
his devotion was manifested in his po- 
litical and military life. In those 2 years 
that I had the privilege of sitting next to 
him in the back row, I always thought of 
it as if I were sitting next to my father. 
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I shall always remember one incident 
that occurred in 1947 or 1948. He asked 
me one day to go with him to a meeting 
to be held in the Senate caucus room. 
It was a meeting of an organization of 
so-called Communist veterans of the 
United States. 

I shall never forget his speech, ac- 
cording to them every right to have 
their own views, but expressing his sad- 
ness about their Communist views. Fi- 
nally, however, as a soldier and an Amer- 
ican, he excoriated them. 

I join with my fellow Senators in their 
sadness, in our appreciation of a noble 
man and of sympathy to his devoted 
wife. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, my 
condolences go to the friends and rela- 
tives of Edward Martin and to those who 
believed in his principles. My contacts 
with him were as a Governor, as a Sena- 
tor, and as an honorary alumnus of 
Washington and Jefferson College, of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] has stated that Edward Martin was 
a true patriot. I concur to the fullest 
degree in that statement. In my opin- 
ion, he was a patriot in the richest 
meaning of the word, because he was a 
great believer in both freedom of body 
and freedom of mind. He possessed 
courage. He was an outstanding soldier. 
He was charitable in his treatment of 
others. He was honest in everything he 
ever did. 

His great belief in the freedom of 
the body and the freedom of the mind 
was exemplified, throughout all my 
observances of his actions, by his taking 
courses of conduct indicating an absolute 
purpose of being free, not only of the 
domination that others would impose 
upon him, but also of domination by the 
necessity to be politically expedient. 
He never permitted the thought of polit- 
ical advantage to enslave him, or to 
cause him to follow a course other than 
that which his love of freedom dictated. 

I was with him at conferences of State 
Governors. I was with him in this 
Chamber as a fellow Senator. Every 
course of action which he took, every 
word which he spoke, was intended to 
perpetuate the life of our country. He 
wanted to provide freedom of soul, mind, 
and body for every citizen of the United 
States. He did not shirk his responsi- 
bilities. He was prepared to respond to 
the fullest degree to the most defiant 
and dangerous challenges that might 
come to him. 

I honor Edward Martin for his sol- 
dierly and scholarly qualities. I admire 
him for his devotion to his country and 
to his family, and to the performance of 
those duties which each citizen needs to 
perform well if our country is to live on. 
My condolences go to his survivors. I 
express my sorrow at the loss which our 
county has suffered. I need not offer 
any laurel wreaths or bouquets to him; 
his life built his memorials for him. But 
I mourn his passing. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in the 
death of former Senator Ed Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, the Nation lost one of its 
truly stalwart citizens. We who had the 
privilege to serve with him in the Senate 
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will remember him for his sincerity, hu- 
mility, kindness, and complete integrity. 

His service in the defense of our Nation 
and the many positions of honor and 
trust on behalf of the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania were characterized by his in- 
nate love for his country. One could say 
without equivocation that he was a per- 
fect gentleman. 

Mrs. Carlson and I had the privilege to 
be closely associated with Senator and 
Mrs. Martin because we lived for many 
years at the same hotel. No finer people 
ever lived. 

Mrs. Carlson and I extend our sincerest 
and deepest sympathy to Mrs. Martin 
and her family. 


FORMER SENATOR A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON ADDRESSES SENATE 
BREAKFAST GROUP 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, our es- 
teemed friend and for a long time our 
colleague, the Honorable A. Willis Rob- 
ertson, of Virginia, recently delivered a 
splendid message to the Senate breakfast 
group. His thoughts were not only true 
but timely. The fact that he is a real 
Bible scholar and a man of spiritual 
power and worth gives added value and 
inspiration to his words. I ask unan- 
imous consent that his remarks be 
printed in the Recor, so that his mes- 
sage will be shared by all of us in Con- 
gress as well as with the people of our 
great Nation. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF A, WILLIS ROBERTSON, BEFORE 
THE SENATE BREAKFAST GROUP, MARCH 8, 
1967 


“These are the times,” said a revolutionary 
patriot, “that try men’s souls.” Especially 
is that true of those who now sit in the seats 
of the mighty and influence the destiny of 
nations. 

Members of a great legislative body you 
face difficult and crucial problems—spending 
demands that could lead to harmful infia- 
tion; a crime wave which could undermine 
the foundation of our democracy; and a 
costly war in southeast Asia—indefinite as to 
duration but quite definite as a threat to the 
peace of the world. 

As your devoted friend and former col- 
league, still deeply interested in your welfare, 
may I propose for your discussion this morn- 
ing an issue raised at least 1500 years before 
the birth of Christ by a biblical character 
named Job: Can your right hand save you or 
do you need God’s help. 

During my service in the Senate the most 
rewarding hour of my week was the one I 
spent at the meetings of our breakfast group, 
and the most coveted opportunities to speak 
were the mornings when I had been selected 
to lead. While I was flattered to be invited 
by your chairman to address this distin- 
guished group of Christian statesmen, I am 
acutely aware of my shortcomings and of my 
failure to “put on the whole armour of God” 
as the Apostle Paul urged the members of 
the church at Ephesus to do. But I have 
earnestly prayed that as we meet here today 
the words of our mouths and the meditations 
of our hearts will ascend to that judgment 
throne where justice and mercy are recon- 
ciled and the judge and the brother are one; 
that our faith in the omnipotence of the God 
that we worship will be strengthened and 
that we will more fully realize that we can 
find peace in our hearts and peace in the 
world if in everything by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving” our requests be 
made unto God. 
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At the Philadelphia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 the venerable Franklin said 
a prayer should be offered asking God to 
illuminate their understanding, and he con- 
cluded with those often quoted words “the 
longer I live the more convincing proof I see 
of the fact that God governs in the affairs 
of men.“ 

In my opinion our law-makers were never 
more in need than now of divine guidance 
and those who fight the spread of anti-God 
ideology never more in need of His help. 
Man's knowledge of the physical sciences has 
outstripped his knowledge of the social sci- 
ences. We are convinced of our ability to 
destroy the world but not of our ability to 
preserve the peace of the world. 

There are two major threats to the peace 
of the world—anti-God Communists who 
believe that for communism to survive de- 
mocracy must be destroyed, and a billion or 
more hungry people who are envious of na- 
tions with a high standard of living. 

Of all the so-called developed nations we 
are the most prosperous. With 7 percent 
of the world’s land area and 6 percent of its 
population our production is twice that of 
the Common Market of Europe, including 
Great Britain, and twice that of the Soviet 
Union, It equals one-third of the entire 
production of the world. But the hungry 
people of the world are increasing at the rate 
of one million per week. 

The development of our unparalleled 
wealth, accompanied by great military power, 
has created in this country an unfortunate 
and dangerous atmosphere of materialism. 
Those who believe that our problems can be 
solved on a materialist basis need to know 
the story of Job—the most powerful sheik in 
the Land of Uz who thought that his own 
right arm could save him. No one knows 
who wrote the Book of Job or when it was 
written but it is one of the oldest Books in 
the Bible, it is the most beautifully phrased 
Book of the Bible, and it gives us our most 
detailed description of God's omnipotent 
power. 

Job was a believer in a land of unbelief, an 
upright man in a land of wickedness and he 
found favor in the sight of God. 

But Satan asked God for the privilege of 
demonstrating that Job was a hypocrite 
whose allegiance to God was geared to the 
many favors God had bestowed upon him. 
You will recall, of course, what Satan did to 
Job—killed his children, destroyed all of his 
property and wrecked his health, 

God, omniscient as well as omnipotent, 
knew Job was not a hypocrite but that Job, 
in the pride of personal achievement needed 
to be reminded of the debt that he owed to 
his Creator. 

To remind Job of his omnipotent power 
God said to him: “Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth. Declare 
if thou hast understanding whereupon are 
the foundations thereof fastened. Or who 
laid the cornerstone thereof: when the morn- 
ing stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy. Or who shut up the 
sea with doors, when it broke forth, as if it 
had issued out of the womb, and said hither- 
to shalt thou come, but no farther and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed. Hath the 
rain a father or who hath begotten the drops 
of dew.” 

After many more citations of divine power, 
far beyond the scope of mortal man, God 
finally said to Job: Hast thou an arm like 
God. Or canst thou thunder with a voice 
like Him. Look on everyone that is proud 
and bring him low; and tread down the 
wicked in their place. Hide them in dust 
together; and bind their faces in secret. 
Then will I also confess with thee that thine 
own right hand can save thee.” 

In new-found humility Job then gives this 
condemnation of materialism: “I know,” said 
he “that Thou canst do everything and that 
no thought can be withholden from Thee.” 

If we believe in an omnipotent God we 
also believe that the gates of hell cannot 
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prevail against him. And if we believe that 
God governs in the affairs of men we should 
know that we labor in vain to build a temple 
of peace which is not dedicated to the vic- 
tory of moral force. Seven hundred and 
thirty-five years before the birth of Christ 
Isaiah foretold the birth of one who was to 
be called “the Prince of Peace.” 

We need to reach the minds and hearts of 
those behind the iron curtain; we need to 
demonstrate to them that we are men of 
good will; and over and above all we need 
to convince them that we believe in and 
practice the Christianity which we profess. 
Will the material advantages of expanded 
East-West trade be an adequate bridge to 
peace with those behind the iron curtain. 
Evangelical leaders do not think so. 

They point out that materialism is the 
road to discontent and revolution. The 
same thought was expressed in 1923 by W. 
Wilson when he said: 

“If our civilization is to survive materi- 
ally it must be redemeed spiritually. It can 
be saved only by becoming imbued with the 
spirit of Christ and made free and happy 
by the practices that spring from that 
spirit. 

Only thus can its discontent be driven out 
and the shadows lifted from the road ahead.“ 

In solving our legislative problems, in- 
cluding a bridge to peace, may we always feel 
in need of God's help. In the words of a 
favorite hymn: “God moves in a mysterious 
way his wonders to perform.” He caused 
the stars to fight against sisera and he can 
change the heart of a dictator. Church his- 
tory is replete with examples of how he has 
changed men to influence the course of 
events. y 

Both here and abroad dedicated, God- 
fearing men must challenge the anti-God 
forces of materlalism. “Either spiritual 
forces will cushion and contain the violent 
flow of secular events” says Dr. Carl Henry, 
“or modern civilization will tumble through 
the rejection of the Judeo-Christian herit- 
age.” 

And I—“If I be lifted up” said the Prince 
of Peace “shall draw all men unto me.” 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT WITH RESPECT 
TO THE LEASE AND TRANSFER OF 
TOBACCO ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 72, House Joint 
Resolution 273. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
resolution (H.J. Res. 273) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to the lease and 
transfer of tobacco acreage allotments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 

on. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
my privilege to serve as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, which reported this measure 
unanimously. I understand, however, 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] has some questions about the 
bill, which I shall be happy to endeavor 
to answer. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, when 
the bill was reported several days ago, I 
was not able at that time to obtain a 
copy of the bill or of the report. The 
bill and the report are now available. 
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My concern was as to whether or not 
this bill applied to burley tobacco. I 
have read the bill and the report, and, 
as I understand, it applies only to Mary- 
land type tobacco; but, because of the 
concern of burley tobacco growers in 
my State, who have always opposed any 
amendment which would permit lease or 
transfer of tobacco allotments, I ask the 
Senator from Florida, the manager of 
the bill, if I am correct in my under- 
standing that this bill will not change 
in any way the present law prohibiting 
the lease or transfer of acreage allot- 
ments for burley tobacco. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The bill applies only to growers 
of Maryland tobacco, and would give the 
producers of Maryland tobacco the same 
rights as to transfer of allotments by 
lease or transfer which already apply to 
the tobacco growers in various non- 
burley areas of the seaboard States 
which produce Flue-cure tobacco. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 273) is open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 273) 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WEALTHY NEGROES FORM NEW 
GROUP FOR LEGAL RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a very 
significant event—the organization in 
New York of a nationwide group of re- 
sponsible Negro leaders who have made 
extraordinary successes in various lines 
of endeavor—took place over the week- 
end. I think it is of such importance 
as to deserve calling it to the attention 
of the Senate. 

This group is headed by Asa T. Spauld- 
ing, of Durham, N.C., an insurance ex- 
ecutive of one of the great insurance 
companies of the South, and Dr. Percy L. 
Julian, of Oak Park, Hl., a research 
chemist. 

The newspaper article, which I shall 
have printed in the Recorp, states that 
some 47 responsible Negro leaders have 
gotten together to make $1 million a 
year available for the NAACP education 
fund and for other purposes. 

I have emphasized for at least a decade 
the urgent need to have Negroes show 
leadership both in the way of financial 
backing and also in the way of their own 
prestige. 

I think this is one of the most marked 
advances which can be made in the tre- 
mendous revolution which has occurred 
in our country since 1954 in the effort 
to attain some equal opportunity and 
equal status for our citizens who happen 
to be Negroes. 

I mark it, in my judgment, as a real 
milestone on that terribly tortured and 
hard road to equal opportunity. 

I speak because I wish to give support 
and encouragement to these distin- 
guished men and women who have now 
heard the call to duty—a call to duty 
which has been heard, heretofore, in 
many other fields by distinguished lead- 
ers of many other minority groups, and 
which is now echoed in this field. 
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I wish them well. I think it is ex- 
tremely constructive, especially at a time 
when there is so much civil rights law 
on the books and yet so much to be de- 
sired in the way of actual equal oppor- 
tunity in respect of jobs, housing, educa- 
tion, and understanding. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp a short biography of Asa 
T. Spaulding, apparently the principal 
motivator of this effort. 

The article is entitled “Quiet Rights 
Champion,” and was published in the 
New York Times of today. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article, entitled “Wealthy 
Negroes Form New Group for Legal 
Rights,” written by Will Lissner, and 
published in the New York Times of 
today. ; 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times] 


Quiet RIGHTS CHAMPION: ASA TIMOTHY 
SPAULDING 


If Asa Timothy Spaulding has a motto, it 
is “Let’s get things done—with as little 
noise as possible,” 

“And believe me,” a friend added yesterday, 
“he gets things done.” 

Mr. Spaulding, an insurance company 
president with diverse business interests, who 
somehow finds time to teach a Sunday school 
class in his home city of Durham, N.C., 
quietly arranged the establishment of a 
powerful fund for the legal defense of Amer- 
icans claiming their civil rights. The fund 
was established yesterday at a meeting in 
New York. 

The lack of advance fanfare was typical of 
the rather sedate, but effective, approach 
that Mr. Spaulding has adopted to the prob- 
lem of his race, his community and the na- 
tion. He is the very antithesis of the “new 
breed” of militant civil rights activists. 

He's not one to demonstrate or do any 
sitting-in or do a lot of preachment,” said 
another friend. “He wants the basic legal 
approach, the democratic approach.” 


ONCE A FARM BOY 


Mr. Spaulding, a man of medium height 
and weight, who describes himself as “bald- 
ing,” was born on July 22, 1902, on the Caro- 
lina coast near Washington, N.C. As a boy, 
he worked a plow on his parents’ modest 
farm. 

But he was a determined youth, and 
though there were few high schools for 
Negroes in North Carolina at this time, he 
managed to go to Durham and work his way 
through high school. 

After graduation, he caught the eye of his 
cousin, C. C. Spaulding, president of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who gave him a job as a supply clerk. 
The company later loaned him money to 
finance his attendance at New York Uni- 
versity where he got a bachelor’s degree, 
Magna cum laude, in accounting. He then 
went on to the University of Michigan for a 
master’s degree in mathematics and actuarial 
science. 

ONWARD TO PRESIDENT 

In 1932, Mr. Spaulding returned to North 
Carolina Mutual and began his rise toward 
the presidency, which he attained in 1959. 
North Carolina Mutual, the largest operation 
of its kind in the world run by Negroes, was 
founded in 1899 with one employee. It now 
has assets of about $65-million. 

Although insurance is his consuming in- 
terest, Mr. Spaulding conducts diverse other 
business activities: He is a director of the 
W. T. Grant Company, which operates a 
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chain of 1,090 general merchandise stores; 
chairman of the Bankers Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Company, and a director of the 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank and the Mutual 
Savings and Loan Association. 

These leave him little time for recreational 
pastlmes— business is his hobby,” a friend 
says—but he does manage to teach that Sun- 
day school class at the White Rock Baptist 
Church in Durham. 

A deeply religious man, his first act as 
president of North Carolina Mutual was to 
invite the company’s officers into the board 
room for prayer. 

Friends describe him as gentle, calm and 
collected, and firm if he has to be.” 

For example, one associate says, “He’s a 
stickler for time.” If he calls a meeting 
for 10 A.M. “it’s going to begin at 10... 
and if it’s supposed to close at 2, he closes 
it half a minute to 2,” the associate explains. 

On occasion Mr. Spaulding has taken time 
from his business schedule to undertake 
missions for the United States Government. 
In 1956 he served as a member of the special 
American delegation to the presidential in- 
auguration ceremonies in Liberia. The same 
year he was a delegate to the UNESCO gen- 
eral conference in New Delhi. In 1959 he 
introduced President Sekou Toure of Guinea 
to American Negro businessmen. 

Friends say that his reserved but genial 
manner, his dry wit and his deep faith in 
the future of his race enabled him to play an 
important role on each occasion. 


FATHER OF FOUR 


Mr. Spaulding and his wife, the former 
Elna Bridgeforth, have three sons—Asa T. 
Spaulding Jr., an assistant vice president of 
North Carolina Mutual; Aaron, who is work- 
ing on a master’s degree at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Kenneth, a 
senior at Howard University—and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Patricia Moore, who is married to a 
doctor. 

The Spauldings live in an eight-and-a-half 
room, two-story house of brick and stucco 
in a middle-class Negro neighborhood of 
Durham. 

Mrs. Spaulding, a singer who occasionally 
sings at their church, describes the house as 
“traditionally furnished.” On the wall of one 
room there are 10 paintings of scenes from 
the life of Buddha. The paintings were given 
to Mr. Spaulding by the Indian Government. 

Mr. Spaulding says he reads religious ma- 
terial and publications dealing with the 
world scene and economics. 

“I don’t read much fiction,” he says, “I’m 
more interested in the serious side of life.” 

If asked what else he does in his spare 
time, he is wont to reply: 

“I don’t have any spare time.” 

WEALTHY NEGROES Form NEW GROUP FOR 
LEGAL RIGHTS—PLAN TO Rats MILLION A 
Year From 1,000 IN UNITED Srates To AID 
FIGHT ON DISCRIMINATION—A BREAK- 
THROUGH SEEN—U.S. CVI. RIGHTS MOVE- 
MENT BROADENED BY ENLISTMENT OF NEGRO 
UPPER CLASS 

(By Will Lissner) 

Forty-seven of the country’s wealthiest 
and most influential Negro business and pro- 
fessional men and women have agreed to 
form an organization to raise a million dol- 
lars a year from Negros for the legal defense 
of Americans claiming their civil rights. 

The decision to organize and make fund- 
raising a regular annual affair was taken at 
a meeting over the weekend at the Harvard 
Club. 

Officials of the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, which will receive the 
funds, praised the move as a “breakthrough” 
in a long effort to enlist upper-class Negroes 
in the civil rights movement. For the most 
part, the movement has thus far involved 
Negroes of the working classes or the lower 
middle class. 
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The new group plans to recruit as mem- 
bers 1,000 men and women who will pledge 
to give $1,000 a year to the fund. 


ANSWER TO EXTREMISTS 


Some supporters viewed the effort as an 
answers to extremist versions of the “Black 
Power” strategy, which would divide Negroes 
from whites in support of the civil rights 
movement. The new group, while raising its 
funds from Negroes, will be giving them to a 
group that defends both Negroes and whites 
in court cases. 

Spearheading the movement are Asa T. 
Spaulding of Durham, N.C., an insurance 
executive, and Dr. Percy L. Julian of Oak 
Park, III., a research chemist. They enlisted 
as its organizers insurance executives, hotel 
operators, real estate investors, owners of 
chains of businesses and leaders in law, 
medicine and other professions. 

At the weekend meeting, the group de- 
cided to call itself the National Negro Busi- 
ness and Professional Committee for the 
Legal Defense Fund. 

“This means the Negro millionaire is com- 
ing of age and taking a responsible place in 
the community,” one of the organizers said. 
“Up to now, we've taken little part in philan- 
thropy, except maybe to give to citywide 
drives. In Chicago we're getting up a Joint 
Negro Appeal for the Community Chest. 
That'll make the Negro philanthropist visi- 
ble.” 

The fund-raising drive was begun because, 
in some aspects—such as the more visible 
protests, marches and rallies—the so-called 
“civil rights revolution” has lost momentum 
since the Federal Civil Rights Act was passed 
in 1964. The act gave the Federal Govern- 
ment jurisdiction in voting and other rights 
cases. 

CASES ARE MOUNTING 


But in others the new Federal law served 
to multiply vastly the number of Negroes 
arrested while pressing voter-registration 
drives in the Deep South and the number 
of test cases and court challenges all over 
the nation. Only selected cases are tried by 
the United States Department of Justice, as 
it seeks to build up a body of decisions on 
voting rights, desegregation of schools and 
job discrimination. Others are litigated by 
the legal arm of the civil rights movement, 
the N.A.A.C.P, Legal Defense Fund. 

The fund separated from the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People in 1950 and is now run independently. 
It operates on a budget of $2-million a year, 
but in the last year its cases have quad- 
rupled, according to Jack Greenberg, director 
and counsel. 

About 75,000 Negroes and whites contribute 
annually to the fund. 

The Ford Foundation has given the fund 
a million dollars to litigate cases arising un- 
der the Federal Economic Opportunity Act 
and thus build up a body of judicial inter- 
pretations of the poverty law. But these 
funds are separately administered. 

Some of the cases arise from the fact that 
many school districts in the Deep South are 
desegregating rather than lose Federal edu- 
cational grants. This reduces the need for 
teachers. 

Instead of cutting the staffs of both white 
and Negro teachers on the basis of tenure 
and experience, some districts drop the teach- 
ers who were most recently added to teach 
in the closed Negro schools. This has given 
the fund 186 teacher cases in 11 Southern 
states. The charges are that these teachers 
were dropped on the ground of race rather 
than seniority or qualifications. 

FISCAL CRISIS EXPECTED 


And while the Justice Department has 
taken to court three other job-discrimina- 
tion cases under the Civil Rights Act, the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund is litigating 35. 
Since the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission has found “probable cause” to 
believe that the law has been violated in 
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1,550 cases, the fund anticipates that it will 
be litigating many more. 

Gustav Heningburg of the fund staff called 
the situation and the accompanying financial 
problem to the attention of Mr. Spaulding, 
president of the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Spaulding is a 
member of the fund’s board. 

The insurance executive agreed to call a 
meeting of the most active Negro business 
and professional leaders, if a fellow board 
member, Dr. Julian, served as co-chairman. 
Dr. Julian acceded. He is president of Julian 
Laboratories and a research consultant to 
several governments and to concerns in the 
pharmaceutical and chemical industries. 

Ten days ago the two men sent out a call 
to a carefully picked list of 50 men and 
women. All but three responded favorably. 
One of the three is known to be seriously ill, 


AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSE 


Forty-one attended the meeting, five sent 
proxies and one sent a deputy. The latter 
was John J. Johnson of Chicago, publisher 
of Ebony, Jet, Tan and Negro Digest. He was 
represented by LeRoy W. Jeffries of Chicago, 
vice president of the Johnson Publishing 
Company. 

One of those who sent proxies was A. G. 
Gaston of Birmingham, Ala., head of Gaston 
Enterprises, which include an insurance com- 
pany, a bank, motels, homes and other 
interests. 

Another was J. J. Simmons of Muskogee, 
Okla., an oll producer with wells in Oklahoma 
and Nigeria. He sent a pledge of support 
from Lagos, Nigeria, where he is on a business 
trip. 

Those at the meeting, after hearing 
speeches by Mr. Greenberg, Mr. Spaulding 
and Dr. Julian, adopted the name, the Na- 
tional Negro Business and Professional Com- 
mittee for the Legal Defense Fund. They 
also adopted a formula to raise an annual 
fund through a campaign in 10 regions of the 
country, The plan calls for state committees 
to be set up in each region, 

They also adopted what they called their 
goal: recruiting as members 1,000 men and 
women who will pledge to give at least $1,000 
a year to the fund. 

Those supporting the move with enthusi- 
asm included a number of men who are as 
widely known in the general community as 
they are in the Negro community. 


FORMULA FOR NATO 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a very im- 
portant lead editorial in today’s New 
York Times. It is entitled “Formula for 
NATO.” 

I have, as is quite well known, drafted 
a resolution which has been sponsored 
by 12 Senators. 

My resolution takes a somewhat differ- 
ent view than does the resolution of the 
distinguished majority leader, the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana, and another 
group of Senators concerning the pull- 
ing out of American troops from Europe. 

I have been deeply concerned about 
this problem as having implications far 
beyond the mere physical act of pulling 
the troops out and whatever relative 
economies that action would imply in 
terms of money. 

I compliment the German Federal 
Government on having proposed a very 
intelligent way, with the cooperation of 
the Treasury Department of the United 
States, to establish a formula pointing 
out the advantages of not precipitantly 
moving the very important American 
forces out of Europe and, at the same 
time, helping to reduce the deficit in the 
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American balance of payments through 
the German acquisition of Treasury 
bonds with U.S. dollars that have been 
accumulated in Germany as the result 
of the surplus trade and prosperity 
which Western Germany has enjoyed. 

I think this is a most constructive in- 
dication of the correctness of our 
formula. 

I think that there should be negotia- 
tions concerning our troop strength in 
Europe, and that the Europeans should 
be encouraged to help themselves. This 
is important for the organization of 
NATO as well as for a nuclear deterrent. 
However, a precipitant pullout would be 
very damaging to the world and to the 
values which adhere to the American 
leadership of the Atlantic community. 

I think that statements on this matter 
by both the United States and the West 
German Government should have our 
approval. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled Formula 
for NATO,” printed in the New York 
Times of today, may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORMULA For NATO 

The Johnson Administration and the Bonn 
Government have found a workable formula 
that may resolve the touchy and tangled 
problem posed by American troops and the 
cost of maintaining them in West Germany. 
Although full details have not yet been made 
public, Washington has apparently decided 
to keep its forces up to strength for the time 
being and, in return, Bonn will help defend 
the dollar. In addition, the agreement may 
yield other significant benefits for both coun- 
tries and for the NATO alliance. 

Certainly the agreement is superior to the 
old “offset” approach that had provoked so 
much resentment and had proved so dam- 
aging to German-American relations. Under 
its provisions, Bonn was compelled to buy 
military equipment in the United States and 
Britain to offset the foreign exchange costs 
of American and British troops stationed in 
Germany. The German Government com- 
plained that these purchases jeopardized its 
budget while the German military argued 
that it was forced to take goods it could 
not use. But London and Washington in- 
sisted that Germany share the burden of de- 
fense and threatened troop withdrawals if 
their costs were not met. 

Now these strains on relations should be 
relieved as a result of the ingenious solution 
worked out between Washington and Bonn. 
Instead of making offset purchases, Germany 
will use part of its dollar holdings to buy 
a special issue of Treasury bonds that will 
help reduce the deficit in the American bal- 
ance of payments. The offset approach will 
still be in effect between Germany and 
Britain, but there is some hope that Bonn 
will also provide direct support for sterling 
as well as for the dollar. 

The advantages of the new arrangement 
to Germany are obvious. Chancellor Kurt 
Kiesinger can balance his budget and placate 
his military leaders. In contrast, there are 
some disadvantages for the United States. 
It will have to pay the costs incurred by 
American troops and the domestic defense in- 
dustry will lose a substantial amount of busi- 
ness. Yet the defense industry is fully oc- 
cupied supplying the armed forces in Viet- 
nam while the sale of bonds by the Treas- 
ury removes any threat that Bonn will use 
its excess dollars to make further inroads 
into the dwindling United States gold stock. 

Even more important, the agreement com- 
mits West Germany to cooperate with the 
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United States in defense of the international 
monetary system. Just the other day Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler warned 
that the present monetary network could 
be undermined if European nations did not 
take over more of the costs now carried by the 
United States, and called specifically for 
“multilateral financial arrangements to neu- 
tralize the foreign exchange consequence of 
the locations of our troops and those of our 
allies.” German investment in Treasury se- 
curities is a positive response to this appeal. 
It not only provides immediate help but also 
indicates a willingness to press on with re- 
form measures to strengthen the system. 

The formula also gives the members of 
NATO more time to re-examine and reshape 
their alliance. There is a real need to in- 
crease NATO's flexibility, so that there can 
be shifts in troop levels and a more equitable 
sharing of their costs. In adopting a flexible 
financial formula, this objective too is with- 
in reach. 


WASTEFUL EXPENDITURE OF TAX- 
PAYERS’ MONEY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, prac- 
tically every day I receive letters from 
indignant Ohioans protesting the spend- 
ing of taxpayers’ money. 

Today I received two letters, which I 
have answered. They reflect the general 
thinking and the protests of the Ohioans. 

I read an answer to one of the letters: 

I received your recent telegram referring 
to an article that appeared in the March, 
1967, issue of Nation’s Business pointing out 
that tax money is now being used by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to “train 
pickets.” 


This is being done under the guise of 
fighting poverty. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
is providing money to train pickets to 
Participate in public demonstration. 
How that has a relationship to the fight 
on poverty, I simply cannot understand. 
If it has any meaning, it means that tax- 
payers’ money is being spent to spread 
disorder, commotion and, frequently, vio- 
lence, in the various communities 
throughout the country. 

I quote further from my answer: 

I frankly tell you that the shocks which 
I suffer about various activities of the fed- 
eral government in which taxpayers’ money 
is being uselessly and unjustly spent have a 
debilitating effect upon me. 


And that is the fact. I feel exhausted 
from observing what is being done and 
in answering letters which so justly com- 
plain about the wasteful and extravagant 
use of taxpayers’ money. 

I further say in my letter—and I espe- 
cially wish the Presiding Officer to hear 
this: 

Recently I had a letter from a citizen in 
Grove City, Ohio, accompanied by a news 
article taken out of The Columbus Dispatch 
pointing out that the U.S. Government 
through the Fish and Wildlife Service may 
aid, through a $75,000 Federal grant to be 
made to a Jess Mason of Lexington, Ohio, 
promotion of a “Polar Bear Research Proj- 
ect.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. Mason has a busi- 
ness, He got a polar bear and put it in 
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his window to attract attention. Then 
there came to him the brilliant idea that 
he could apply to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a $75,000 grant to conduct re- 
search on polar bear life in Ohio. I do 
not know what the Fish and Wildlife 
Service will do about the application. We 
have not had a polar bear in Ohio in the 
whole history of the State, except that 
polar bears might have been there in the 
glacial period. But Mason, somehow or 
other, felt that the Federal Government, 
in its paternalistic principles, would pro- 
vide him with $75,000 to feed this polar 
bear, and for Mason, who knows nothing 
about polar bears, to conduct a research 
ana development project on polar bear 

e. 

I read further from my letter: 

I am sending you a Xerox copy of the 
article. (Mr. Tollner) if you seethed with 
indignation when you read the Nation’s 
Business piece— 


About the poverty program providing 
money to train drop-outs to picket and 
demonstrate— 


this will add a little bit of intensity to it. 


Every day I receive letters of that 
character; and if the President of the 
United States is being bombarded, we can 
well understand why that is happening. 

I will not read the remainder of the 
letter, because it is personal and ex- 
presses my views. However, I contem- 
plate placing in the Recorp every week 
the letters I receive about this useless, 
criminal expenditure of taxpayers’ 
money. I have advised my staff mem- 
bers to collect these letters for me and to 
tabulate them, and I plan to present 
them to the Senate, in the hope that we 
will use our strength and our responsi- 
bility to begin thinking of the taxpayer 
and to stop giving doles and gifts to the 
innumerable applicants who are asking 
for them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, since I made my statement 
several minutes ago I have looked 
further through my mail, and I now 
have in my hand a letter from Jesse Ma- 
son, the man who wants the $75,000 to 
conduct the research on polar bears in 
New Lexington, Ohio. He is engaged in 
Mason’s Refrigeration Service, Inc., and 
he tells about the need to do research 
work on polar bears so as to prevent their 
extinction. 

Mr. Mason states in his letter the num- 
ber of polar bears that are still in exist- 
ence and how rapidly they are vanishing; 
and I suppose he declares that with his 
research project the polar bears of the 
world will be saved. He states that 200 
people an hour have been passing his 
place of business to view the polar bear. 
Then, he says: 

This, of course, requires supervision, study 


and research by a qualified biologist, extreme 
precision in environmental control, accom- 
panying equipment, proper record keeping 
and a host of other demands that are far 
beyond the financial means of a private in- 
dividual such as I. 

It is therefore requested that an initial 
grant of $75,000 be approved and an annual 
$20,000 maintenance fund be established to 
carry on the program until such time as 
the project has served its purpose. 


Those who have listened to what I have 
had to say may think that this sounds 
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ridiculous and laughable, but it is tragic 
because we have created a state of mind 
in the people of the United States that 
any type of fantastic program can be 
promoted, and that one can look to the 
Federal Government to finance it. 

I shall have to tell Mr. Mason, an 
Ohioan, that before I received his letter 
I declared my opposition to his program. 
Since I have read his letter I am firmer 
in my belief that it should be denied 
than I was before I received the letter. 


PRESIDENT’S POVERTY MESSAGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last week 
the White House sent to the Congress a 
particularly important message among 
the flood of Presidential messages we 
have received in recent weeks—the mes- 
sage on poverty and urban problems. 

I want first to congratulate the ad- 
ministration on the format it used in this 
case, for I found the combination of the 
poverty, urban transportation, and hous- 
ing proposals in one document allowed 
me a wider view of what is basically a 
single problem. 

The message itself was a mixed bag. 

Under the heading of the war on pov- 
erty there were several proposals which 
deserve, I believe, our praise and sup- 
port. First, the President asked for $2.06 
billion, up 18 percent from his request 
of $1.75 billion last year. This is still 
not enough for the war on poverty, a 
war which encompasses within it vast 
battles against unemployment, lack of 
education, and disease, and a war which, 
if won, will go a long way to solve related 
problems such as crime—it is not enough, 
but it is an improvement. 

But increased allocations for the war 
on poverty in fiscal year 1968 will not 
undo the havoc caused by inadequate 
funding in 1967. This year, in one pro- 
gram area alone—that of so-called ver- 
satile community action funding—the 
amount finally appropriated was $125 
million below the $325 million necessary 
just to continue existing programs. This 
fiscal straightjacket has been especially 
damaging in rural areas, many of which 
were just getting organized to receive 
community action funds for the first 
time. As a result, no new community 
action programs were funded this year, 
and the late starters were tripped up at 
the starting blocks. Moreover, expecta- 
tions among the poor themselves were 
aroused, then extinguished, making the 
battle to instill motivation and self-help 
just that much harder a second time 
around. Lastly, there will be no funds 
available from OEO this year for special 
summer programs; while I do not helieve 
that the war on poverty should operate 
primarily to fight summer fires, it has 
performed a critically valuable function 
in helping to avert violence in years past. 
Affirmatively, I wish to say it averted 
violence in my city and many other cities 
in the country. This is a function which 
I fear we cannot do without this year. 

This situation led me to write the 
President and OEO Director Shriver in 
December of last year to urge them to 
submit a supplemental appropriation for 
fisca: year 1967. It is now clear that the 
President has no such plans, so I will 
introduce such a bill shortly, myself, 
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when the general domestic supplemental 
bill reaches the Senate. This is a prac- 
tical and moral imperative in which I 
hope to have the support of the majority 
of my colleagues. 

The President’s poverty message also 
revealed a number of desirable adminis- 
trative improvements in antipoverty pro- 
grams, including increased participation 
by private enterprise, tightening up of 
auditing requirements, and refinement of 
the strictures against partisan political 
activity by community action employees. 
It was the minority in the House and 
Senate last year which led the way with 
reforms in these areas, and I am pleased 
that the President has now seen the wis- 
dom of this course. 

But, as I said, the message was a mixed 
bag and there are a number of disturbing 
elements. First and foremost, there are 
apparently no program innovations 
planned for the new year, aside from the 
previously announced plan to extend 
Headstart to the elementary school 
grades. The burst of innovation that 
accompanied OEO's early years produced 
some waste but it also served the planned 
purpose of stirring the pot—of moving 
and shaking the traditional agencies and 
programs. Surely, we have not already 
produced all the necessary program ex- 
periments and innovations, yet the Presi- 
dent’s message does little to challenge 
that conclusion. Indeed the evidence 
before us in connection with the inquiry 
on the poverty program now being pur- 
sued by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare indicates innovations are 
singularly required. 

Paul Ylvisaker, a prime architect of 
the Ford Foundation’s “Gray Areas” pro- 
gram which laid much of the groundwork 
for community action, warned that inno- 
vation was already being frozen out of 
the program. He said: 

Increasingly, the external pressures and the 
internal tendencies are to deal routinely with 
familiar solutions.... Yet anyone liv- 
ing with the problems of poverty knows how 
demanding they are of new solutions and un- 
orthodox approaches—and now is not the 
time to freeze even a yesterday’s innovations 
into today’s standard practices. 


And Richard Boone, also an early 
architect of the war on poverty, likewise 
warned of the need to protect OEO from 
slipping away from innovative practices 
and toward the operation of large, estab- 
lished programs. 

There is one program which appears 
new—the so-called concentrated em- 
ployment program. That program ap- 
pears, however, to be built largely around 
the special impacts provision which 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY and I co- 
authored last year. Though the special 
impacts genesis of this effort to concen- 
trate public and private resources on 
slum unemployment is nowhere men- 
tioned in the President’s message, I am 
pleased, nevertheless, that the concept 
has been adopted and extended—from 
$25 million in 1967 to a proposed $135 
million in 1968. 

A second possible difficulty has to do 
with the President’s proposal that local 
public officials and agencies be manda- 
torily seated upon local community 
action boards. While I recognize that 
the sympathetic participation of city hall 
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is indispensable to a successful CAP, it is 
anomalous to recommend extending the 
Hatch Act protections, on the one hand, 
and to require city hall seating on the 
board, on the other. That proposal is 
likely to lead to political abuse and par- 
tisanship and I hope that the adminis- 
tration and the Congress will eventually 
reconsider this proposal. 

Finally, I would point with concern to 
what seems to be a dissipation and dupli- 
cation of some of OEO’s jurisdiction and 
activities among a variety of agencies. 
For example, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is given the responsibility of coordi- 
nating rural programs, even though the 
Department of Agriculture has never 
shown itself geared to assist the non- 
farm poor in rural areas, and the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
is given joint responsibility with the Di- 
rector of OEO for the creation of multi- 
service centers, These are matters which 
I know the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower, and Poverty will want 
to examine closely in its study of the 
antipoverty program. 

It would be premature to make any 
final determinations on the value of these 
proposals now, before the legislation is 
available for examination, and I will re- 
serve my own judgment until that time. 

In the housing field, I was pleased to 
see that the President will seek the full 
authorization for both the model cities 
and rent supplement programs. His de- 
cision to recommend a pilot project for 
low-income homeownership is a welcome 
response to the declaration some months 
ago made by 20 Republican Senators 
calling for this type of plan. 

I also agree with the need to expand 
the research and development funds 
available to HUD. I feel that if we are 
to make an appreciable dent in the re- 
habilitation effort we must find improved, 
low-cost methods to do the job. I think 
the President’s idea of creating a new 
post of Assistant Secretary for Research, 
Technology, and Engineering gives this 
area the new emphasis it urgently needs. 
At the same time the establishment of 
an Institute of Urban Development will 
enable others to think of some long- 
range problem solving. 

I do feel that the President has failed 
to come up with any innovations in the 
field of mass transportation. Gradually 
our cities are being choked by the auto- 
mobiles which continue to clutter their 
streets. The amounts of money we have 
thus far devoted to the urban mass- 
transit problem have had, as yet, little 
appreciable effect on the problem. 

In short, the message of the President 
on poverty should not lull anyone to 
sleep. On the contrary, it should provoke 
us into action. 

Mr. President, I have indicated for 
myself the lines of action I intend to 
pursue. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp certain tables pre- 
pared for me by the OEO showing a com- 
parison between the funding levels of 
various antipoverty programs in 1966, 
1967, and 1968. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


3 rehabilitation. 


ed programs. 
community demand. 


ear Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1967 1968 


1 Full-year programs of short duration in 1966. 


Job Corps enrollees—Average number 


Fiscal year 


Federal and State conserva- 
tion 


Women’s urban. 
Demonstration 


Total, Job Corps 
Total enrollees benefiting 
from Job Corps 


Work and training programs 
[Dollars in millions] 


Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 


Community action program 


Dollars in millions] 


eadstart 
Headstart ſollowthrough. 
Neighborhood centers 
Health centers and services 
Services 


Headstart 


Fiscal year 
1968 alternate 
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Research and demonstration program 


{In millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year 
1966 1967 196£ 

Demonstration 47 2³ 27 
Education 4 4 
Headstart... 2 2 
4 4 

2 2 

2 3 

5 4 

9 8 


1966 1967 1968 
Obligations (in millions) $35 $24 $20 
Capital outlay—Loan fund... 32 34 32 
Individual! 17,073 13, 135 13, 000 
Loans to eooperatives 391 400 400 


Migrants 
{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 


Various programs. 


1 Funds included in community action program. 
VISTA 


Volunteers in the war on poverty 
Headstart: 


CAA boards Sas councils —.— 
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War on poverty program levels 
Un billions of dollars] 


Category 


Cash benefit payments! 
ices, economic and community development, 


ao [on 


19.6 


1 Mostly for the aged. 


HIGHWAY PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
earlier this year, Commissioner Burl 
Sawyers of the West Virginia State Road 
Commission, delivered an address before 
the National Limestone Institute in 
Washington, D.C., the subject of which 
was “Problems Associated With Our 
Highway System Both Present and 
Future.” 

Commissioner Sawyers is the knowl- 
edgeable and capable administrator of 
our State highway program and I have 
been privileged to work closely with him 
not only on West Virginia highway pro- 
grams but also on transportation prob- 
lems at the national level. In addition 
to his position as commissioner of the 
State road commission, Mr. Sawyers is 
vice president of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials and the 
1967 president of the Southeastern As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials. 
These positions are significant recog- 
nition of his outstanding work in the 
highway field. 

In his discussion on present and future 
highway problems, Commissioner Saw- 
yers has posed challenging questions for 
which, as he states, “answers must come 
in the immediate years ahead if we are 
to successfully meet the so-called crisis 
of our highway system.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Commissioner 
Sawyers be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By BURL A. SAWYERS, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., JANUARY 17, 1967 
I was impressed with Congressman 

Kluczynski's remarks as he referred to the 

very great need for comprehensive transpor- 

tation community planning. He mentioned 
schools. I can assure you that in West Vir- 
gina, where our State is responsible for all 
roads, including all secondary roads—a total 
of 84,000 miles—we have this problem. Too 
often the school building sites have been 
located and the school is already opened be- 
fore we are ever told anything about the 
road requirements. And then public pres- 
sure begins, so we have to work on a crash 
basis to build an access facility. This 
reminds me of an experience which happened 
to me some several years ago when I was 
working in West Virginia’s First Road District 
located in Charleston. One of our typical 

native mountaineer citizens, who lived on a 

country road, used to come to my office each 

Monday morning just as regular as the weeks 

rolled by and his request was for the same 

thing, “My road needs fixing.” Well, this kept 


on and kept on for most of a year until he be- 
came quite a nuisance and we found by scrap- 
ing the barrel we could provide enough money 
to stabilize his road and make it an all- 
weather road. I think we used crushed lime- 
stone incidentally. Then for several months 
we didn't see George again. And suddenly 
one Monday morning here was George back 
to see us. This time we rolled out the rug 
and welcomed George, thinking he could be 
here only for one purpose and that was to 
thank us for a good road job we just gave the 
community some time ago. George looked at 
the ceiling and at the floor and said, “Well, 
tain't that easy, Mr. Sawyers. You see, I 
moved last week and my new road needs fix- 
ing.“ That's one of our dilemmas. 

A national magazine recently discussed 
America’s transportation systems in an article 
entitled, “Getting There is Hardly Ever Half 
The Fun!” As the title indicates the maga- 
zine is concerned about mass transportation 
problems, or in its words: “Transportation 
Crisis.” The article dealt with various prob- 
lems involved in all forms of our nation’s 
mass transportation, including our crowded 
roads, inadequate locations of airports, train 
stations, confusing travel schedules, etc. 

Today I want to limit my remarks to some 
of the problems associated with our high- 
way system both present and future. I do 
not want to emphasize the negative side of 
the roadbuilding industry. I spent all of 
my adult life in the highway building area, 
and with such first hand knowledge I 
know this country has the finest road system 
in the world. But at the same time I believe 
it realistic to say there are problems that 
cannot be ignored. In my brief remarks I 
hope to challenge you with certain matters 
which need some answers and these answers 
must come in the immediate years ahead if 
we are to successfully meet the so-called 
“crisis” of our highway system. 

As you know, this country has obtained its 
world leadership through the initiative and 
imagination of its people, their ability to 
adapt to change and to our national re- 
sources. Our ever improving highway system 
has played a major role in our country’s 
growth. America’s highway program has 
grown at a truly astounding pace, but despite 
this acceleration the needs and demands of 
the traveling public has increased at an even 
faster rate. We apparently are not providing 
enough to properly satisfy highway users. 
We have transportation problems on our 
hands and solutions are going to have to be 
advanced in the near future. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps our 
answers to these highway transportation 
needs have been relatively routine. Perhaps 
we too often just automatically provide 
wider, straighter highways with greater load 
bearing capacities, access control, access con- 
trol interchanges, and safety devices. Of 
course, these features are necessary in build- 
ing our roads, but it is the principle involved 
that I speak of. One might say modern 
highway building has followed the modern- 
ization in vehicular improvements. Auto- 
mobiles and trucks have progressed in power, 
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speed, weight, beauty and safety. But only 
minor changes have occurred in the funda- 
mental principles involved. Isn’t it evident 
that our present methods have somehow not 
met the actual needs? As an example, high- 
way designers and traffic engineers build 
roads today to meet an estimated traffic de- 
velopment twenty to thirty years beyond the 
completion, yet for various reasons antici- 
pated twenty to thirty years traffic quite 
often arrives well ahead to the anticipated 
time. Therefore, it appears logical that some 
revisions in our thinking would be appro- 
priate. 

There are many in the highway industry 
who feel the investments required for modern 
highways make it mandatory to estimate 
future traffic as far ahead as 2000 or 2100. 
We must keep abreast of any new materials 
being developed for possible use in highways. 
New electronic devices are adaptable to high- 
way construction and safety programs. 
Shouldn’t more emphasis be given to com- 
puters and other electronic device; which 
could control traffic movement and guidance 
of vehicles? Laser beams are going to open 
new methods of construction, Plastics—al- 
ready researched, could be considered and 
utilized as binders for highway surfaces. As 
you can see, there are many new areas we 
could consider or re-emphasize in our re- 
search for better highways. I am not saying 
this is a new idea or that no thought has 
been or is being given to research. 

I am suggesting we could use some more 
imagination throughout the industry. There 
is a tremendous potential still untapped in 
my opinion and the ideas of individuals such 
as you in this audience can assure full use 
of our construction design and maintenance 
efforts in the future. There are other spe- 
cific areas where your talents can play a spe- 
cific role, and some of these are—and Mr. 
deLorenzi has touched on some of these al- 
ready: 

(1) The existing Federal Aid Highways 
Systems were established 50 years ago. Do 
we need a revision of both Federal Aid Pri- 
mary and Secondary Systems to bring about 
service characteristics more in line with pres- 
ent day needs? 

Should Congress eliminate Federal Aid 
Primary and Federal Aid Secondary and 
adopt functional assistance classifications? 

Should more flexible rules on Federal as- 
sistance be adopted? 

(2) In the past we have been requested 
to complete comprehensive “Need Studies” 
with little time allowed for adequate re- 
search. 

Should we have a national program for 
continuing “Need Study” and social and 
economic impact studies? 

Should future needs be determined on a 
state wide, region wide, or nation wide basis? 

What should be the future role of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in conducting need 
studies? 

(3) The basic interest of the various high- 
way departments has been confined to high- 
ways. 

Should we now consider expanding our 
programs and include all modes of trans- 
port? 

Should the state establish Cabinet Level 
Departments of ‘Transportation? (These 
would be equivalent to the recently estab- 
lished Secretary of Transportation at the 
Federal Level.) 

What functions should be performed by 
the state agency and the federal agency? 

(4) At present there are various Federal 
Aid matching ratios. 

Should these ratios be retained? 

What should determine matching ratios? 

Should a comprehensive study of match- 
ing ratios be conducted? 

(5) In financing highway programs, trust 
funds ensure the availability of money when 
needed. 
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Should such funding be rigid and imper- 
vious to constantly changing requirements? 

What better methods, if any, should be 
adopted? 

Should a nationwide study be initiated 
into present methods of acquiring highway 
money in an effort to obtain some degree of 
uniformity in the taxation of highway bene- 
ficiarles? 

(6) Federal Funds for highway construc- 
tion are made available by acts of Congress. 
The proper expenditure of these funds is the 
responsibility of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

To what degree should the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads control the exercise and determin- 
ing the proper use of funds? 

Whether highways conform to the estab- 
lished patterns of the past with only rela- 
tive routine reforms to keep abreast of trans- 
portation demands, or whether they are de- 
signed and built to meet the long-range solu- 
tion of America’s transportation problems 
depends upon the men of this and related 
industry. How they apply their talents today 
to meet the problems of this and other gen- 
erations is of major importance. The solu- 
tion is largely in your hands, and I am con- 
fident you can and will meet the challenge 
and meet it well. Thank you. 


THOMAS E. MURPHY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Con- 
necticut has lost one of its outstanding 
citizens. Thomas E. Murphy, of Glas- 
tonbury, editorial writer for the Hart- 
ford Courant, has died. He was a man 
of great character and ability, sensitive 
to the events of the day, and most per- 
ceptive about people and what motivated 
them. His weekly column, “Of Many 
Things,” was a bright feature of the 
Hartford Courant. 

He was a deflater of the shallow and 
superficial. An outstanding writer, his 
articles appeared in leading publications 
throughout the United States. 

Tom Murphy was an old and dear 
friend. It was a privilege to be able to 
chat with him about men and events. 
All of us will miss him deeply. I join his 
many friends and admirers in extending 
deepest condolences to the members of 
his family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included at this point in the 
Recorp a column written by William 
Manchester and various “Letters to the 
Editor” indicating the deep love and re- 
spect held for Tom Murphy in the hearts 
of the people of Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Or THOMAS E. MURPHY—SAGEST IN THE 

Counci, Was HE 
(By William Manchester) 

Mr. Manchester, who wrote this tribute to 
the late Mr. Murphy, Courant editorial 
writer and columnist, is the author of “Death 
of a President” and many other books and 
articles. 

Three years ago a light in Tom Murphy's 
life died. He was one of those extraordinary 
men blessed with the gift of abiding love, 
and after the loss of his wife Frances the 
verve and dash which had set him apart 
from the rest of us was somehow diminished. 
Only a few knew. I knew. He told me, “I 
live alone now. It's quiet, it’s lonely—but 
I'm still writing.” 

He continued because he was a profes- 
sional: It was a matter of pride. Actually he 
belonged to a family of professionals. His 
mother was one of seven sisters named Logan 
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who came to this country 80 years ago, and 
whose sons and grandsons have been news- 
papermen in five states. 

I am a member of that same clan. My 
grandmother was Mary Logan; Tom Murphy 
was my father’s first cousin and best family 
friend, and I can never forget that in my 
early writing years Tom was always at my 
side, advising me, encouraging me, exhorting 
me. Two months ago, when I was in a des- 
perate struggle to preserve the integrity of 
my new manuscript, he was still with me, 
and told all Hartford so. 

In another week I would have put the 
published book in his hands. Now he will 
never read it. So here, in the space which he 
graced, let me dedicate the first edition of 
“The Death of a President” to the memory 
of a man who, in parting, has taken with 
him a light that shone in all our lives and 
which, receding, leaves our private thoughts 
a little darker. 

But while he lived! Was there ever a man 
with a wider spectrum of enthusiasm, tal- 
ents, and flamboyance? He had the gusto of 
Huneker, the wit of Mencken, the rhetoric of 
Churchill—strike that, make it Parnell—and 
the spirit and generosity of Thomas Emmett 
Murphy. 

He was a writer, The flame was in his 
heart, and every other writer who read the 
cadence of his prose knew it. Maybe the 
Logan girls brought it over with them. Per- 
haps it began as a sparkling beam in a Celtic 
world haunted by faeries and leprechauns, a 
regal boon from King Cahal Mor of the 
Wine-Red Hand that somehow survived the 
famines and the purges, the treachery and 
the ambushes, and the Tans and the likes of 
them. 

In such a betrayal in the 1640s an Irish 
patriot named Eoghan Ruadh O'Neill, 
nephew of the great O’Neill of Tyrone, died 
at the hand of Cromwell’s men. In requiem 
another Irishman wrote: 


“Sagest in the council was he, wisest in the 
hall å 


Sure, we never won a battle—'twas Eoghan 
won them all... 

O'Farrell and Clanricarde, Preston and Red 
Hugh, 

Audley and MacMahon—ye are valiant, 
wise, and true 

But what—what are ye all to our darlin’ 
who is gone? 

The rudder of our ship was he, our castle's 
corner stone.” 


I first heard these words from John Ken- 
nedy six years ago. For nearly 40 months 
now they have haunted me, because above 
all they seemed applicable to him. But that 
is another, grander (though in some ways 
meaner) sphere of chancelleries and dig- 
nities and pomp. Tom Murphy would have 
been uneasy there. He belonged with his 
own, the Yankee Irish, among the three- 
deckers and the tributes to Daniel O'Connell 
and the bright neckties worn once each 
March 17 for a long-lost, long-doomed cause. 

He mocked it all, but—ah, the cunning 
of the man—he hung on his wall a hand- 
somely framed reproduction in living color 
(mostly green) of the coat of arms of the 
House of Murphy. “One of Ireland’s 13 royal 
families,” he'd say offhand, as though James 
Logan wasn’t on speaking terms with Lin- 
naeus when the Murphys were taking in 
washing. 

But Thomas Emmett Murphy—Himself— 
never took in anything or anyone. Nor, I 
might add, was he ever taken. In our coun- 
cil, he towered, the sagest among us, the 
kindest in the hall, the rudder of our ship, 
our castle’s corner stone, and the finest man 
we knew. 

Chant no dirges for him. Hold no wakes. 
Pray no prayers, and light no candles. Tom 
was a professional writer, not a professional 
Irishman. If you would honor him, and 
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you should, remember his gentle strength 
and his wry wisdom. Remember that every 
week, here on this page, he gave himself to 
you—and ponder how, following his example, 
you can stir that charity and humanity in 
your own hearts. 


No Poverty LIKE LOSING A FRIEND 


To the EDITOR oF THE COURANT: 

There is no poverty to compare with the 
loss of a friend. We are poor this morning 
without Tom Murphy. We shall feel even 
poorer next Wednesday when his corner on 
this page is unfilled. 

He recalled and preserved for us the charm 
and the common sense of the past without 
ever diminishing his critical appreciation of 
the present. 

There is no wealth to compare with his 
enrichment of our lives. 

ELLEN PAULLIN. 

NEWINGTON. 


A GALLANT IRISHMAN 


To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

I thank The Courant for the many years 
of pleasure given me by the sensitive, hon- 
est writing of the late Thomas Emmet Mur- 
phy. Saint Patrick will be pleased to wel- 
come this gallant Irishman. 

ALOYSIUS J, AHEARN. 

BOLTON. 


One or ToM MURPHY’S MANY ADMIRERS 


To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

As one of the late Tom Murphy's many ad- 
mirers and a beneficiary of his great talent, 
I wish to thank you for printing his “The 
Day” in Wednesday’s Courant. 

It was a most pleasant surprise, as though 
Tom were giving us a going-away present 
to console us in our sorrow over his leaving 
us. 

STANLEY EUKERS. 

PLANTSVILLE. 


His DELIGHTFUL WIT 


To the EDITOR oF THE COURANT: 

I felt a real sense of personal loss when 
I opened this morning’s newspaper and read 
of the sudden death of Thomas E. Murphy, 

I could begin the day with a chuckle be- 
cause of him. His delightful wit and zany 
humor was something to look forward to. 
I doubt the void he has left will ever be 
filled—for me, at any rate. My sincere sym- 
pathy is extended to his family associates. 

RUTH ELGART. 
Deep RIVER. 


In SINCERE SYMPATHY 


To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

The passing of Thomas E. Murphy leaves 
us with a sense of deep regret. I never had 
the pleasure or privilege of meeting him per- 
sonally, but enjoyed the column he penned 
in a homespun fashion to which he added 
delightful humor. He shared his thoughts 
and experiences in a natural vein. My fam- 
ily joins with me in extending sincere sym- 
pathy to his family and colleagues. We shall 
miss him, too. 

EVELYN S. LIPTON. 

WEST HARTFORD. 


A Boox or ESSAYS BY MR. MURPHY 
To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

There must be many who would very 
much—like the undersigned—like to see a 
book compiled of the late, greatly lamented 
Thomas E. Murphy's essays. I for one would 
relish having one. 


West HARTFORD. 


H. C. THOMPSON, 


A SINCERE FRIEND 

To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 
Over many years it has been my distinct 
privilege and personal pleasure to know Tom 
Murphy. And the more our paths crossed, 
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the greater my admiration of him as a dedi- 
cated writer, a sincere friend, and a true 
Christian. While we shall miss his presence, 
I am confident that his spirit will continue 
marching onward, 
ROBERT I, CATLIN. 
West HARTFORD, 


I FELT I CouULD DETECT His TOUCH 


To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

It was saddening to hear of Mr. Murphy's 
death. I always read his Wednesday col- 
umns, and felt I could detect his touch in 
the unsigned editorials. 

Flugel Alley, Nayaug, the shore, Glaston- 
bury—he was the O. O. McIntyre of The 
Courant. 

LORETTA T. Dryson. 

WINSTED. 


Tom's ARTICLE GAVE Me My FIRST START 


To the EDITOR oF THE COURANT: 

Unprepared, we question God's judgment 
as our cup brimmeth over, as mine did first 
with the loss of Betty Knox, and now Tom 
Murphy. 

Just 22 years ago, Tom, through his God- 
given gift, wrote a story in August, 1945, that 
was published in the Saturday Evening Post. 
This story, which gave me my first start to 
dedicate my life to our less fortunate, largely 
enabled me to fulfill a childhood vow: that 
when I grew up there would be no little girl, 
if I knew about it, longing to hold close a doll 
of her own. 

Tom never once lost faith in my dreams, 
my dedicated work, as he and others in the 
news media have supported my appeals in 
behalf of our oldsters, the invisibly handi- 
capped, the alcoholic, seeking discards of 
every description for our workshop, creating 
jobs and supplementary income through 
sales of refinished items. 

Although my cup brimmeth over, and I am 
just as frightened and bewildered, I am won- 
dering, “How can I continue” when I am 
reminded by a voice out of the distance, as 
I hear now as I have heard so many times 
before, when I poured out my troubles to 
Tom Murphy, his answer: Mom, I've seen 
you down at the rock bottom and you have 
always come up.” Or Betty’s answer: “Mom, 
have faith. God is good. He loves everyone. 
He will not let you down.” 

So I believe that they have only gone away. 
And my personal trouble to both of them 
will be to carry on and thank God for having 
so many friends. 

Mom BAZINET. 

HARTFORD. 


THOMAS E. MURPHY 


To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

Permit a former fellow worker not yet a 
year away from Hartford to express his sor- 
row at the death of The Courant’s Thomas 
E. Murphy. 

Largely self-taught, he had a genius for 
writing copy that interested his fellow man. 
Often with humor and sometimes with a 
sardonic relish in deflating a stuffed shirt, 
he poured forth in editorials and columns a 
sparkling stream of comment on the passing 
show. And with it all went sympathy for the 
underdog, compassion for the unfortunate, 
and a friendly smile for those who passed 
his way. 

Tom was a skilled craftsman. He could 
squeeze the juices of life out of a typewriter 
that clacked so fast it almost seemed to 
smoke. If like all the rest of us he had his 
share of human failings, and if in his quiet 
way he never sought the limelight, he never- 
theless stood out among men. Such is the 
anonymity of editorial writing that many 
who daily enjoyed his work never knew of 
him. Yet they will be diminished, now that 
he is gone, as we all are. 

HERBERT BRUCKER. 

STANFORD, CALIF, 


March 20, 1967 


THE Power OF His WRITING 


To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

It is with sincere regret that I read of the 
death of Thomas E. Murphy. His weekly col- 
umn “Of Many Things“ was an ever-welcome 
diversion from the usual news stories of war, 
murder, etc., that we are flooded with these 
days. 

Mr. Murphy dealt not only with the ordi- 
nary and minor things that bedevil us, such 
as TV commercials, but he used the power of 
his writing to expose to the public whatever 
he thought was a menace to our youth of 
today. Witness the smut comic-book sales 
in Hartford, which he brought into the open 
through his column. 

Men such as he pass on into history. But 
the memory of the good they have done stays 
on long after they have departed this world. 

ROBERT L. McGRanor. 

ANDOVER. 


He Was A Man or Great COMPASSION 
To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

Nayaug—that little town within a town 
that he loved so well and whose finest friend 
and staunchest booster he was—was shocked 
and saddened by the sudden passing of 
Thomas E. Murphy. There were tears in the 
corners of eyes, a choked tightness in the 
throat, and whispered words: Did you hear?” 
and “I just can't believe it!” 

They knew him as a man with a heart; 
a friendly and out-reaching man; a simple, 
kindly man who loved people, especially the 
underprivileged and the down-trodden, for 
whom he fought long before it became “fash- 
ionable” to espouse their cause. 

He was a man of compassion, He felt that 
although people might have made a mis- 
take, they were still entitled to another 
chance to try to make something of their 
lives. He had, more than any other quality, 
perhaps, empathy, that sensitive rapport 
with other human beings, that sympathy— 
and more than sympathy—that lets you 
creep under the other fellow’s skin and feel 
what he feels. 

He was a friend, in the true meaning of 
the word: a giver, rather than a getter. 
Those who had the privilege of knowing him 
were that much richer in their lives. He 
“rubbed off” and made other people better 
simply for being with him. 

He was a man who appreciated “the old 
days,” the charm and dignity of living in by- 
gone years, when life was slower and quieter, 
and a man had time for those little things 
that make life worthwhile. But he appre- 
ciated, also, that you couldn’t go back. The 
past was the past, and the present and the 
future had to be lived. 

He was a man who loved the “little green 
things,” Nature’s annual miracle of rebirth 
and growth. He deemed it a privilege to get 
down on his knees and be a mid-wife to 
Nature, assisting in the birth of the little 
sprouts and shoots that he had helped to 
bring into the world. 

He was a good citizen. He was interested 
in his community and moved to raise his 
voice in favor of causes he felt should be 
supported. By the same token he had the 
courage to speak out against those causes 
that he thought were not good—for his 
town, for his state, for his country. 

He was a man with a great feeling for 
“family.” He wanted his own around him 
and to be able to say: These wonderful peo- 
ple are mine—and none of them would be 
here if I hadn’t lived.” 

He was a man of great sensitivity. He 
understood how people felt, and he re- 
sponded to it. And they felt that response. 

He leaves behind him a great void—an 
empty place that cannot be filled. We say 
to him: “Good-bye, Tom. God bless you!” 
But we know we cannot forget him. He was 
a man. 

HL DA G. Mor. 

GLASTONBURY. 


March 20, 1967 


Tom MurpHy’s HUMAN INTEREST 


To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

Human interest seems to be a fast-disap- 
pearing part of today’s working and living 
rush to who knows where. Even the daily 
newspaper, while it mainly concerns itself 
with people, sometimes, I fear, might be los- 
ing some heart, though it really shouldn’t. 

That’s why it saddens one to think the 
Wednesday morning flick of the pages to the 
editorial page section of The Courant will no 
longer give your readers Tom Murphy’s glow- 
ing words of his weekly gem “Of Many 


CHARLES J. WINIS. 


We ALWAYS ENJOYED Mr. MURPHY’S SALLIES 


To the EDITOR oF THE COURANT: 

Just as I was preparing to write to you 
thanking you for the editorial prominently 
mentioning the Humane Society, the news 
of Mr. Murphy’s death came. 

So, for a sympathetic man, our sympathy 
to you; for we know you must have been 
very fond of him. 

My husband and I always enjoyed his 
sallies. In fact, Wednesday morning’s was 
ring-ding, featuring your own account of 
“Charlie.” (Wasn't the phrase “marching in 
his pelt” terrific?) 

Glad was I (Time-mag influence) that such 
a glorious spirit as Thomas Emmett Murphy's 
marched off to Heaven with his pack on his 
back. 

Mary BYRNES. 

ROCKVILLE. 


NECESSITY TO IMPROVE FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, I am 
keenly interested in the President's pro- 
posals to render more efficient and more 
effective the many remarkable Federal 
assistance programs now in operation. 

There is no task more fundamentally 
important facing Congress than that 
which has been brought into focus by 
enactment of these programs. Initiated 
by the Federal Government to meet 
pressing and long-neglected needs—to 
unsnarl our cities, clean up our streams, 
purify the air we breathe, educate our 
children—all these Congress has met and 
in the process has found perhaps the 
parent of them all—for we have ne- 
glected to develop human resources best 
able to identify and grapple with these 
needs. I refer to the failure to train 
local and State personnel. 

As the answers to the questions put 
into the computer are only as good as 
the questions asked, so the answers to 
local and State problems will be good in 
proportion to the ability of local and 
State officials to identify and meet their 
problems. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Musxre], chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, introduced a meas- 
ure in the 89th Congress, S. 3408, which 
I cosponsored with a number of other 
Senators. Its purpose was to strengthen 
intergovernmental cooperation and the 
administration of grant-in-aid programs 
with grants for training purposes and for 
improved administrative capacity. 

I am pleased that the President has 
proposed a Public Service Education Act 
and an Intergovernmental Manpower 
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Act, and I hope that Congress will act 
in this session on these vitally important 
matters. 


THE SYSTEMS APPROACH: A TOOL 
FOR THE CONGRESS 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Members of Congress 
to an informative paper entitled “The 
Systems Approach: A Tool for the Con- 
gress,” written by Robert L. Chartrand, 
of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. Mr. Char- 
trand’s paper is a concise review of how 
Members of Congress, individually and 
collectively, are beginning to perceive 
and employ the systems approach. 

My interest in the systems approach is 
reflected in S. 467, my bill to create a 
Commission on Public Management to 
determine whether and how systems an- 
alysis and related management tech- 
niques can be applied to such non- 
defense, nonspace problems as unem- 
ployment, traffic congestion, and air and 
water pollution. 

I have also sponsored an amendment 
to S. 355, the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1967, now a provision of the bill 
as approved by the Senate, to enable 
the Library of Congress to acquire an 
automatic data processing facility for its 
Legislative Reference Service. Such a 
facility would strengthen the ability of 
the Service to meet the growing research 
needs of Members of Congress and con- 
gressional committees. 

While excited about the potential of 
the systems approach, I concur in Mr. 
Chartrand’s comment at the conclusion 
of his paper: 

The systems approach should not be 
viewed as a panacea for the problems of our 
society. It does represent, however, a re- 
source which, when properly applied, may as- 
sist the decision-makers and planners in im- 
proving the world for this generation and 
those to come. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Chartrand’s excellent paper be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service] 
THE SYSTEMS APPROACH: A TOOL FOR THE 
CONGRESS 
(By Robert L. Chartrand, Information Sci- 
ences Specialist, Science Policy Research 
Division) 
INTRODUCTION 

From the days of its founding, the United 
States has prospered and achieved a position 
as a world power because of the initiative, 
ingenuity, and industry of its leaders and 
citizens. As technological changes were in- 
troduced, their impact was felt by all facets 
of society: business, government, and the 
academic elements. 

The period since 1940 has been one of spec- 
tacular growth and activity. Both in the 
realm of ensuring national security and in 
striving successfully to provide a rising stand- 
ard of living, the technological achievements 
have been impressive. The realization has 
developed, however, that as richly endowed as 
this country may be, its resources are not 
unlimited. The requirement to assess what 
steps must be taken to preserve our heritage, 
while still administering to the needs of a 
growing, ever more complex populace, are 
being articulated in many quarters. 
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The essence of the challenge facing com- 
temporary leadership is set forth in the re- 
cent report of the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress: 

“Our problem is to marshall the needed 
technologies, some of which are known and 
some not yet known. If we are to clean up 
our environment, enhance human person- 
ality, enrich leisure time, make work hu- 
manly creative, and restore our natural re- 
sources, we shall need inventiveness in the 
democratic decision making process as well 
as in the needed technologies.“ + 

As new equipments and techniques have 
been developed, there has been an imperative 
need for a reexamination of the role of tech- 
nology in solving problems in the public 
domain, Similarly, the pressures upon the 
leadership of the Nation have multiplied, 
forcing that leadership to scrutinize anew 
its responsibilities and goals. In Technology 
and the American Economy the course of 
action is emphasized: 

“We shall also need to find creative com- 
binations of public and private initiative, as 
some of the goals of the future may not be 
achievable through private initiative; lead- 
ership will be required by government— 
Federal, State, and local—with important 
roles to be played by universities and non- 
profit institutions.” ? 

One means of examining and coping with 
the problems of this age is found in the so- 
called “systems approach.” As the leaders 
and planners in politics, industry, and science 
have faced such major problems as air and 
water pollution, transportation, urban re- 
newal and expansion, natural resources pres- 
ervation, and solid waste disposal, they have 
come to realize that a critical facet of man- 
agement planning is that of structuring sa- 
lient information so that relationships be- 
come apparent and meaningful. 

More elaborate means of setting forth 
agencies’ programs and needs have been 
evolved and the “systems approach,” which 
had been initiated some years earlier,“ has 
become an accepted part of management’s 
mode of operation. The techniques con- 
nected with systems-analysis and operations 
research, and the tools“ commonly iden- 
tifled with automatic data processing (ADP) 
now are very real to those in government, 
particularly in the Executive Branch. The 
ways in which the Legislative Branch of the 
Federal government is commencing to per- 
ceive and utilize the systems approach will 
be developed further in this study. 


THE SYSTEMS APPROACH: BACKGROUND AND 
DEFINITIONS 


Before delving into current efforts by the 
United States Congress to utilize the systems 
approach in its decision-making role, and in 
dealing with public problems through legis- 
lation, a brief review of the development of 
the concept may be useful. The origins of 
the systems approach usually are traced back 
to the pioneer endeavors of Frederick W. 
Taylor who commenced studying the produc- 
tion of steel prior to World War I.“ Known 
as the originator of “scientific management,” 
he propounded the revolutionary idea that 
an organizational element was needed in any 
establishment which was dedicated to the 
analysis of the performance of operations, 

Executives responsible for the development 
and production of military items in the pe- 


National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress. Tech- 
nology and the American Economy, v. 1. 
Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., Feb. 1966. 
p. xiii. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Roessner, J. David. Systems analysis: 
definition, scope, and characteristics. Wash- 
ington, Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress, Oct. 4, 1966. pp. 6-8. 

‘Taylor, F. W. The principles of scientific 
management. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1911. 77 p. 
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riod from 1920 to 1940 recognized that 
Taylor’s concept was sound, just as they 
came to realize that their past experience in 
producing war materiel was not sufficient to 
successfully respond to their new challenges. 
In Great Britain, the innovation of radar 
forced the decisionmakers to take a hard 
‘look at the type of men who were comprising 
a development team. A group, generally re- 
ferred to as Blackett's circus,” was formed 
under the leadership of Professor P. M. 8. 
Blackett, a Fellow of the Royal Society and a 
Nobel Laureate.“ The interdisciplinary na- 
ture of this team was to be repeated count- 
less times in the years to come, but it was 
unique and much questioned in those days. 

The term “operational research” came into 
being, and was soon adopted by scientific 
groups active in the United States, Canada, 
and France. After the end of World War II, 
many of the persons active in the scientific 
analysis of operations in the military re- 
entered the private sector, both in industry 
and the academic world. These scientists 
and engineers found that their experience 
in operations research could be applied 
against new problems. 

Within the realm of defense planning in 
the United States a need was identified for 
a new type of institution that could con- 
duct complex studies over an extended pe- 
riod of time, utilizing the full spectrum of 
tools and techniques available. To fulfill 
this requirement the RAND Corporation was 
established in 1946.“ Its work and that of 
similar not-for-profit and other “think type” 
groups has been well documented and does 
not require elaboration at this time. 

Systems analysis and operations research 
became a formal part of Federal manage- 
ment activity with the Kennedy administra- 
tion. Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
believed that systematic quantitative analy- 
ses could be useful in solving many defense 
problems. The man responsible for inject- 
ing this thinking into the Pentagon main- 
stream was Charles J. Hitch, formerly of 
RAND, who became Comptroller of the De- 

t of Defense (DOD). Hitch saw no 
need to distinguish between the terms “sys- 
tems analysis” and “operations research,” 
but did characterize the former in this way: 

“Systems analysis at the national 
level . . involves a continuous cycle of de- 
fining military objectives, designing alterna- 
tive systems to achieve these objectives, 
evaluating these alternatives in terms of 
their effectiveness and cost, questioning the 
objectives and the other assumptions under- 
lying the analysis, opening new alternatives, 
and establishing new military objectives.“ “ 

Under the leadership of Hitch a new con- 


within DOD which was judged to be so effec- 
tive that in 1965 President Johnson directed 
the Bureau of the Budget to place the system 
in effect in all Executive agencies and estab- 
Ushments.“ Thus, the Executive Branch was 
committed to a major effort to apply the sys- 
tems approach to some of its key manage- 
ment as well as operational activities. 
Augmenting the gradual development of 
new techniques and procedures has been an 
increasing reliance by the Federal govern- 
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ment on automatic data processing (ADP) 
equipment and procedures. Whereas only 90 
ADP installations were in operation in 1956, 
2,623 electronic computers and punched card 
units were projected for FY 1966.“ Another 
indication of the Federal government in- 
volvement in this area is that $1,292,000,000 
(estimated) will be spent in FY 1967 for 
ADP equipment and services.” Since vir- 
tually all of these devices are situated within 
the Executive Branch, the agencies and de- 
partments have become increasingly sophisti- 
cated over the past decade in using ADP in 
support of many planning and operational 
functions. 

CONGRESS AND ITS WORKING ENVIRONMENT 

The Congress of today is in many ways 
different from its predecessor bodies. In the 
First Congress, the 65 members of the House 
of Representatives came from constituencies 
averaging 33,000 persons. The total work 
load of that group resulted in 118 public and 
private acts and resolutions being enacted.“ 
Today's Congressman represents an average 
of 450,000 constituents, and the number may 
double in the next 40 years, 

The demands upon the time and energies 
of the member of the contemporary Congress 
are legion. In the 89th Congress, 26,566 
measures were introduced, and 4,016 legisla- 
tive measures were passed.“ Besides spend- 
ing hours attending committee hearings— 
and each Congressman is a member of mul- 
tiple committees and subcommittees—there 
were, for example, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the First Session of the 
89th Congress 182 quorum calls, 201 Yea and 
Nay calls, and hundreds of teller, division, 
and voice votes. 

As the Congressman strives to function as 
an enlightened decisionmaker, the quality 
of information upon which he renders his 
judgments becomes a vital factor. In dis- 
cussing decision making in Congress, Dr. 
James A. Robinson, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the Ohio State University, has rein- 
forced the importance attached to this key 
area by commenting that “as problems pro- 
liferate, the amount of information required 
as a basis for making policy decisions also 
radically increases. In consequence, no leg- 
islator can be an expert on more than a few 
policy issues.” “ The information which is 
sought has four classical characteristics: it 
must be complete, accurate, timely, and rele- 
vant*® Where the Congressman and his 
staff must compromise on one or more of 
these elements, the resultant judgment may 
suffer. 

Some authorities feel that the trend has 
been for the Congress to yield more and more 
of its delegated responsibilities to the Execu- 
tive. But the Congress continues, by the au- 
thority set forth in the Constitution, to en- 
sure that the Executive carries out its inten- 
tions in three ways—through its lawmaking 
power, appropriations power, and through in- 
vestigations. Today there is an effort un- 
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derway to strengthen the role of the Congress 
in policy making. 

The Congressman seeks to identify and 
employ new ways and means for functioning 
more effectively. An American Political Sci- 
ence Association survey indicated that a 
typical work-week for the average“ Con- 
gressman in 1965 was 59.9 hours.!“ Where 
can the member and his overworked staff 
turn for assistance in carrying out their 
duties? For research support, they may turn 
to the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, the various Executive 
Branch elements, or to the private sectors 
of society. Increasingly, a number of Con- 
gressmen are starting to examine whether or 
not the systems approach may be of some 
aid in handling their day-to-day problems. 


PROPOSALS TO AID THE CONGRESSMAN 


There are several identifiable alternatives 
for determining how systems analysis or op- 
erations research might be used to good pur- 
pose by the Congress. One way would be a 
staff or task force study of the existing sit- 
uation and possible remedies. Occasionally, 
an individual member has undertaken such 
a study, and isolated improvements in office 
procedures (e.g., handling constituent cor- 
respondence) have resulted. In mid-1966, a 
volume entitled We Propose: A Modern Con- 
gress u by the House Republican Task Force 
on Congressional Reform and Minority Staf- 
fing was published. This book features 
chapters on many recommended improve- 
ments for the Congress including the use of 
ADP, changes in members’ office operations, 
and other technological mechanisms which 
might be utilized. 

A second way of looking at the Congress, 
and how it might operate more effectively, 
was evidenced by the establishment during 
the 89th Congress of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress, jointly 
chaired by Senator A. S. Mike Monroney and 
Rep. Ray J. Madden. The final report of this 
committee includes a number of recom- 
mendations dealing with techniques and 
procedures for improving the performance 
and the modus operandi of the members and 
committees of the Congress. These are em- 
bodied in the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967, to be considered for passage during 
the 90th Congress.!“ 

A third way of developing new ideas has 
been to encourage an outside group to study 
the activities of the Congressman and how 
they might be improved. Such an effort was 
undertaken two years ago by The American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search. A group of scholars was commis- 
sioned to examine various aspects of Con- 
gressional operations and prepare separate 
studies on how the Congress “might be aided 
in its work to achieve a good society, count- 
ing as part of that good society the legisla- 
tive way of life itself.“ The resulting 
studies were combined in a book called Con- 
gress: The First Branch of Government, 
which is being read widely on Capitol Hill. 
Another insight into the functioning of the 
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Congress was taken by the Arthur D. Little 
Company, which prepared a Management 
Study of the U.S. Congress in 1965.4 Por- 
tions of this interpretation then were in- 
cluded in an NBC News television presenta- 
tion entitled “Congress Needs Help.” 

Finally, the Congress has begun to look at 
what might be done through legislation to 
provide technological support for its own 
activities. Towards the end of the Second 
Session of the 89th Congress, Rep. Robert 
McClory of Illinois introduced a bill (H.R. 
18428)—reintroduced in the 90th Congress 
as H.R. 21—to establish an automatic data 
processing facility to support the Congress. 
In a speech on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, he pointed out that the 
Congress “must use every possible mechanism 
to insure that Congress executes its tradi- 
tional responsibilities.” He and a biparti- 
san group of supporters in the House of Rep- 
resentatives have stressed the importance of 
using ADP and modern program evaluation 
techniques in support of Congressional budg- 
etary review, in this way providing the 
members a logical way to comprehend and 
respond to the PPBS mode of operation with- 
in the Executive Branch. Other priority ap- 
plications named by him for utilizing auto- 
matic data processing and the systems ap- 
proach included the preparation of legislative 
histories of bills, and the establishment and 
maintenance of selected Federal data in ma- 
chine-readable form. 

Congressman McClory acknowledges that 
“few of us [in Congress] are qualified to dis- 
cuss in detail the power of the electronic 
computer or the fine points of systems analy- 
sis procedure,” but urges their selective 
utilization, stressing that “the future of the 
United States resides in the efficacy of its 
decision makers, whose judgments are 
rendered with perspective and knowledge.” = 

Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, also 
active in striving to obtain an ADP facility 
for the Congress, prepared an amendment 
(No. 63) which was approved by the Senate 
on February 16, 1967, to the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1967. In delineating the 
purpose of this proposed new capability to 
assist the Congress, Senator Scott stated: 

“The requirements of this age—reflected in 
the broad spectrum of issues facing the 
Con, an be coped with only by the 
utilization of all available human and tech- 
nological resources.” ^ 

After noting many applications to which 
the facility could render useful, time-saving 
support to the Congressmen and their staffs, 
Senator Scott concluded with these words: 
The electronic computer and the systems 
techniques connected with its use are simply 
tools for use by the decision-maker. They 
are designed to help provide that informa- 
tion which is n to make balanced, 
accurate decisions.” 3 

Many areas of Congressional activity ap- 
pear to lend themselves to the systems ap- 
proach. In a report prepared for general 
distribution to the Congress entitled Auto- 
matic Data Processing for the Congress,” a 
number of possible applications were identi- 
fied and discussed.” In some instances, the 
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area in focus might be the Congress as a 
whole, or a single chamber; in other cases, the 
functioning committee or individual Con- 
gressmen was seen as the main beneficiary. 
Included for consideration were: data show- 
ing the status of pending legislation, an auto- 
mated index-catalogue of Congressional 
documents, current information on issues 
up for vote, an automated schedule of com- 
mittees’ meetings and hearings, histories of 
committee action in ADP form, appropria- 
tions statistics and information, and an au- 
tomated Selective Dissemination of Informa- 
tion (SDI) system to retrieve key items of 
research value to the Congressman. 

There has been evidence presented before 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress that the application of systems 
analysis, operations research, and automatic 
data processing techniques to the problems 
of the Congressman in his legislative role 
merits consideration.“ Similarly, many feel 
that the constituent-oriented activities of 
the Congressman can be made less time- 
consuming through the use of the systems 
approach. One Senator allowed a consulting 
firm to analyze his office procedures for 
handling constituent correspondence. The 
systems analysis showed that automatic data 
processing, properly employed, plus some 
changes in the human operations could re- 
sult in freeing staff persons for other, more 
valuable work. 

The member of Congress, then, like any 
other executive in business or government, 
must attempt to allocate his personal and 
staff resources as efficiently as possible. 
Unnecessary work detail must be reduced 
and the amount of time available for sound 
decision-making increased. There is no 
magic in systems analysis or electronic com- 
puters. Much can be done, however, to aid 
the legislator. As Kenneth Janda notes in 
his contribution to the volume Congress: The 
First Branch of Government: “information 
systems are not . . . devices for grinding out 
policy decisions, and they are not designed 
to replace human judgment. Rather they 
are intended to provide the human decision 
maker—here, the Congressman—with 
knowledge for making informed choices.” * 


LEGISLATING A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO HELP 
SOLVE PUBLIC PROBLEMS 

The Congress, both through its committee 
structure and by employing individual initi- 
ative, has taken several positive steps to im- 
prove its ability to address the many prob- 
lems of the contemporary scene. Its mem- 
bers are asking such questions as: How much 
must we spend? On what types of projects? 
In what time phasing must this spending be 
executed? A recent editorial in The Wash- 
ington Post treated the subject of “Long- 
Run Politics.” It was stressed that “the 
facts of political affairs have changed from 
an environment in which the ‘short-run’ 
dominated into one in which all the decisive 
factors have become ‘long-run’.” ~ 

From a society which empowered its rep- 
resentatives in Congress to place overwhelm- 
ing emphasis on defense, space, and nuclear 
energy developmental projects—indeed, 
nearly 90% of all Federal R & D expendi- 
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tures o have been in these three areas 
there now is a demand for increased atten- 
tion to a new set of problems. 

Dr. Emmanuel G. Mesthene, Executive Di- 
rector of the Harvard University Program 
on Technology and Society, stresses the 
change that must come to many organiza- 
tions and agencies as they face these new 
problems: 

“In government, agencies designed for 
earlier purposes must devise new mecha- 
nisms to deal effectively with such prob- 
lems as the beauty of the environment and 
the livability of cities, the use and misuse 
of water and air, and the management of 
science for public purposes.” ™ 

Air and water pollution control, natural 
resources management, precise planning of 
transportation networks, master plans for 
urban growth and renewal—these will be 
achieved as the result of agonizing reap- 
praisals and solutions based on compromise. 
No one is saying that there are any easy 
answers to the problems. In every case, the 
decisionmakers and planners take calculated 
risks; Peter F. Drucker in his “Long-Range 
Planning: Challenge to Management 
Science” suggests that “...while it is 
futile to try to eliminate risk, and question- 
able to try to minimize it, it is essential 
that the risks taken be the right risks.” * 

The allocation of our human resources, 
money, and time is of deep concern to every 
member of the Congress. Senator Gaylord 
Nelson, as e airman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on the Utilization of Scientific Man- 
power of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare introduced in the 89th 
Congress a bill (S. 2662)—reintroduced as 
S. 430 in the 90th Congress—to “mobilize 
and utilize the scientific and engineering 
manpower of the nation to employ systems 
analysis and systems engineering to fully 
employ the nation’s manpower resources 
to solve national problems.“ In hearings 
held in Washington, D.C., and elsewhere in 
the United States, Senator Nelson under- 
scored the argument that the expertise de- 
veloped within the scientific community on 
space-and-defense-related projects must 
now be applied against the other problems 
of our society. Not only must the Federal 
government increase its expenditures to 
combat pollution, urban sprawl, and natural 
resources decimation, but the State and 
local governments must do likewise. He 
also urged private enterprise to marshal its 
forces in the fight against these specters of 
disaster. A recent Nelson summons to 
mount such an effort stated: 

“Nothing short of a massive effort by 
industry and government at every level will 
solve this problem. This can be done only 
after a total analysis of the problem and 
development of an overall program of ac- 
tion.” “ 

Within the House of Representatives in 
the 89th Congress a group of 44 Republicans 
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led by Rep. F. Bradford Morse of Massachu- 
setts strongly supported the concept of es- 
tablishing a National Commission on Pub- 
lic Management (H.R. 17310 and other bills) ; 
similar legislation (S. 3762) was introduced 
by Senator Hugh Scott and nine other Sena- 
tors. Congressman Morse and his associates 
concentrated upon the need for further 
study of the applicability of the systems 
management approach to non-defense and 
non-space public programs. The GOP Con- 
gressmen termed their bill an “entirely new 
departure in American political thinking.” * 
Congressman Morse went on to assert that: 

“Appropriating money and shuffling papers 
in the bureaucracy should not be confused 
with problem-solving. The traditional Gov- 
ernment approach to a complex problem is 
te divide it into manageable parts and to 
treat each of them separately. A compre- 
hensive solution is thus impossible. The 
bureaucracy simply does not have the ca- 
pacity to solve today’s or tomorrow's prob- 
lems—but private industry with the new ap- 
proach is rapidly developing that capacity.” 3 

Early in the 90th Congress, Senator Hugh 
Scott reintroduced his bill (S. 467)" and 
Rep. Morse acted similarly (H.R. 20) % Both 
Congressmen appeared before the Senate 
Special Subcommittee on the Utilization of 
Scientific Manpower to discuss with its chair- 
man, Senator Gaylord Nelson, the possibility 
of merging their approach—calling for a Na- 
tional Commission as contained in their 
bills—with the emphasis on grants to States 
appearing in his bill (S. 430). 

Another insight into the role of systems 
analysis in the public domain is found in 
the recommendations of the Subcommittee 
on Science Research, and Development (Hon. 
Emilio Q. Daddario, Chairman) of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics deal- 
ing with environmental pollution: 

“To place pollution abatement on a com- 
parable basis with other national technology 
programs, systems analysis and management 
capability should be established within the 
Federal Government. This approach should 
be used along with the ‘planning, program- 
ming, budgeting’ technique to organize both 
near and long term Federal research and 
operational efforts in pollution abatement.” * 

The attention of the Congress to the 
significance of the systems approach also was 
solicited in Senator Edward Kennedy’s Joint 
Resolution 187, (89th Congress) which would 
authorize the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to undertake a study 
and the subsequent design of a “national in- 
formation system utilizing advanced infor- 
mational technology.“ This system would 
be capable of providing local and State of- 
ficials with requisite information on Fed- 
eral programs and assistance. In comment- 
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ing on this measure on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, Senator Kennedy said: 

“As I visualize this system, it would also 
provide the kind of systems analysis and 
information data necessary to enable both 
Congress and the administration to oversee 
the enactment and administration of Federal 
programs.” 4 

The need for a joint government-business 
attack on these problems has been identified 
and is being examined across the nation. In 
a few cases, the States are taking the initia- 
tive in supporting systems engineering 
studies such as those performed for the 
State of California by four aerospace com- 
panies.“ The greater portion of the burden 
connected with this approach resides with 
the Federal government, say many adherents 
of the systems approach. The sums to be 
spent are huge, and doubtless will continue 
to grow. This manner in which these sums 
are spent can affect the entire fabric of our 
nation for generations to come. 

Congressman Henry S. Reuss, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Research and Tech- 
nical Programs of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, raised the com- 
plaint that while we are spending $3 billion 
annually to place a man on the moon, noth- 
ing is being allocated for research on how 
to develop “entirely new systems of urban 
transportation that will transport people 
speedily, safely, economically, and without 
ruining our cities or polluting our atmos- 
phere.“ Another Reuss thrust: “560 mil- 
lion for further development of nuclear 
reactors, but only $1 million for the develop- 
ment of a better sewage treatment plant 
needed by most cities in the country.” “ 

President Kennedy was aware of this im- 
balance, and in his 1963 Economic Report 
pointed out that: . . . in the course of 
meeting specific challenges so brilliantly, we 
have paid a price by sharply limiting the 
scarce scientific and engineering resources 
available to the civilian sector of the econ- 
omy.” # 

Thus, a genuine concern has developed on 
the part of top government leadership both 
in the Legislative and Executive branches 
that the monetary and human resources of 
the nation be applied judiciously to the 
problems of our age. 


SUMMARY 


The Congress, then, has demonstrated a 
willingness to give consideration to the utili- 
zation of modern technology in coping with 
the problems of this era. Action is being 
taken, both by individual members and 
through committees, to analyze the possible 
application of the systems approach—in- 
cluding operations analysis and research, 
simulation, systems management and plan- 
ning, econometrics, and automatic data proc- 
essing equipment and techniques—in several 
areas where a Congressman must function: 

1. As a legislator, responsible for scrutiniz- 
ing, debating, and making decisions regard- 
ing issues of national and international 
scope; 

2. As a representative of his district, with 
prime concern for its welfare, growth, and 
relationship to other governmental elements, 
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and the legislative responsibilities involved; 
and 

3. As an ombudsman of sorts, looked to 
by each individual constituent as a point of 
reference for assistamce in any one of a 
thousand forms. 

Proposed solutions to alleviate the burden 
of the Senators and Representatives have 
emanated from many sources: internal Con- 
gressional task forces, mana; nt consul- 
tant firms, university political scientists, and 
industrial analysts. Many worthwhile sug- 
gestions have resulted from the “experts” 
occupying their own special vantage points. 

Among the priority areas brought into 
focus has been that of establishing an auto- 
matic data processing facility which would 
exist exclusively to support the Congress. 
The proposed Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967, as amended, features a section call- 
ing for the creation of such a capability 
within the Library of Congress. In addi- 
tion, a group of a dozen members of the 
House of Representatives, of bi-partisan com- 
position, has endorsed this type of facility 
to perform legislation-orlented and adminis- 
trative tasks for the Congress, its commit- 
tees, and its individual members. 

Other forces in the Congress have viewed 
the tools and techniques associated with the 
systems approach as useful resources in the 
battles to overcome air and water pollution, 
solid waste disposal, traffic congestion, and 
urban sprawl. Endorsement has been forth- 
coming both within the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate for the projected crea- 
tion of a National Commission on Public 
Management, which would study how sys- 
tems analysis and management techniques 
might be utilized to resolve community, re- 
gional, and national problems in the non-de- 
fense, non-space sector. 

Yet another approach, as put forth by 
Senator Gaylord Nelson, is to mobilize and 
utilize the scientific and engineering man- 
power of the United States to employ sys- 
tems analysis and systems engineering to 
help solve national problems. A discernible 
surge in interest has appeared within the 
Congress to utilize the new technology. For 
example, the House Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development has 
urged the establishment of a systems 
analysis and management capability to cope 
with pollution problems, and in another area 
Senator Edward Kennedy has called for the 
creation of an advanced information system 
for the exchange of information on Federal 
programs. 

The systems approach should not be viewed 
as a panacea for the problems of our society. 
It does represent, however, a resource which, 
when properly applied, may assist the deci- 
sion-makers and planners in improving the 
world for this generation and those to come. 


WHAT WE SHOULD DO NEXT IN 
ASIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent issue of Look magazine contains an 
article written by our former Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, Edwin Reischauer, that de- 
serves to be read by Senators and others 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FORMER U.S. AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN TELLS 
War We SHOULD Do NEXT IN ASIA 


(We cannot become the policeman of Asia, 
a scholar-diplomat says, and we must not 
withdraw from the continent on which more 
than half the world’s people live. He advises 
that we encourage Asian nationalism, avoid 
the quicksands of Vietnam-type wars and 
stop trying to isolate Red China.) 
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(By Edwin O. Reischauer) 


There is not much agreement in this coun- 
try about the war in Vietnam, except that 
it is something we should have avoided. We 
are paying a heavy price for it—in lives, in 
national wealth and unity, and in interna- 
tional prestige and infiuence. The best we 
can hope for from the war is sufficient peace 
and stability in South Vietnam to allow that 
small and weak country to get painfully to 
its feet at last; the worst is a nuclear con- 
flict too horrible to contemplate. 

Our choices of action are very limited, 
and all are unsatisfactory. If we escalate the 
fighting, we run the risk of paying a much 
higher price, with little increased prospect 
that this will end the original guerrilla war 
in South Vietnam. If we withdraw to cut 
our immediate costs, we are likely to have 
to pay a much greater price in the long run, 
since this could encourage more guerrilla 
“wars of national liberation” and discourage 
those who would withstand them. The least 
unsatisfactory course would seem to be our 
present one of limited warfare to pacify 
South Vietnam, and economic and political 
development to build up a government and 
society more resistant to internal subversion. 
But this will be at best a long, slow and 
painful process. 

Some feel that the Vietnam war is too 
costly to bear. Certainly, we could ill afford 
to have more Vietnam-type wars or bigger 
ones. There is no easy way to extricate our- 
selves from the war we are in, but we should 
at least learn from it to avoid getting into 
similar situations in the future. Not just 
Washington, but we, the American people, 
must do a great deal of studying, pondering 
and discussing. We need a great debate— 
not just about Vietnam but about Asian 
policy in general. I do not think that we 
really have an Asian policy—that is, a well- 
thought-out concept of our relationship with 
Asia. We lack an overall understanding of 
the problems we face there, the limitations 
of our influence and the potentialities the 
Asians themselves possess. Decisions have 
been made country by country and case by 
case. Small and seemingly reasonable steps 
have been taken to meet specific, immediate 
problems, but sometimes these little steps 
have led us by slight, imperceptible turns 
away from our objectives. This is the way 
we stumbled into the blind alley of our 
present Vietnam policy. Let us learn from 
this experience to try to chart our course 
in Asia as a whole, so that the little decisions 
will collectively lead us in the right direction. 

There is a danger that in our frustration 
over the Vietnam war, we may react blindly 
and unwisely. Some people, reacting like a 
desperate bettor who hopes to recoup his 
past losses by continually doubling the 
wager, advocate increasing our military ef- 
forts. They seem to feel that our national 
security demands that we defend every 
square mile of Asia from the threat of Com- 
munist encroachment. This course would 
end by making us the policeman of Asia. 
The absurdity of this concept is shown by 
the enormity of the task in Vietnam alone, 
which, North and South together, holds only 
two percent of the population of Asia. 

At the other extreme, some urge the 
United States to isolate itself from Asia. 
They argue that Asians, having their own 
distinctive cultures, should go their own 
way, in poverty and turmoil, I suppose, while 
we go our own prosperous and peaceful way. 
But this is the second half of the twentieth 
century. The world has been drastically 
shrunk by the wizardry of science and will 
undoubtedly go on More than 
half the people of the world live in Asia, even 
in the restricted sense of the area from 
Pakistan and India eastward through South- 
east Asia and Indonesia to China, Korea and 
Japan. And we in the United States control 
about one-third of the world’s wealth and 
power. Is it conceivable that we can isolate 
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our one-third of the world from their half? 
To attempt to do so would be folly. 

There is, of course, a wiser middle course, 
somewhere between backward-looking isola- 
tionism and the hopeless task of trying to 
be the policeman of Asia, But in order to 
find it, we must first decide in what way 
Asia is important to us. 

In the early postwar years, during the 
stark confrontation between a seemingly 
unitary Communist bloc and the free world, 
it appeared that our chief interest was in 
keeping the nations of Asia out of Com- 
munist clutches, so that in the future, when 
they had come to possess greater strength, 
they would not augment the power of a 
monolithic Communist movement dedicated 
to the destruction of the remaining free na- 
tions. This picture of the world situation, 
however, has since faded. The Communist 
countries are far from unitary, and at least 
some of them show lessening enthusiasm for 
the Communist crusade. Even the seizure 
by a neo-imperialist China of some of her 
neighbors seems less likely than it once did. 
China is obviously beset by serious inner 
ailments, and the swallowing of indigestible 
foreign peoples would only add to her woes. 

Our interest in Asia, thus, is not primarily 
negative—to deny it to the Communists; it 
is positive—to help it become a healthier part 
of the world we live in. The Asian half of 
humanity will unquestionably have a grow- 
ing influence on the well-being of the rest of 
us. It will become increasingly difficult for 
the world to continue half poor and half 
rich, half in turmoil and half at peace. An 
impoverished, hungry Asia is a continuing 
drain on the rest of the world. An unhappy, 
war-torn Asia is a threat to all of us. We 
have already seen this all too clearly in the 
Korean War and now again in Vietnam. We 
shall all be the richer when Asia is more 
affluent, and world peace will be much closer 
for all of us when Asia has achieved 
stability. 

There may be more agreement on this gen- 
eral objective than on how we should go 
about achieving it. I believe that our past 
errors have largely stemmed from a failure 
to understand the scale and the complexity 
of the problem in Asia. The area involved 
is huge, and the number of people, stagger- 
ing. Except for the Japanese, all live in 
relatively poor and underdeveloped lands. 
In our ignorance of Asia, we have often ap- 
plied false analogies. 

We assumed, for example, that if our post- 
war aid to Europe and Japan could restore 
these regions so quickly to prosperity, a com- 
parable infusion of economic aid in Asia 
should start it on a takeoff to prosperity. 
Restoring war-devastated, industrialized 
lands, however, is a relatively easy task, for 
they already possess the requisite techni- 
cal skills. Bringing underdeveloped coun- 
tries to industrialized affluence is a much 
slower and harder job, because complicated 
skills and habits must first be learned. The 
achievement of democracy and the social 
attitudes and institutions that accompany 
it is even more difficult and time-consuming. 
We have been unrealistic in expecting many 
Asian countries to develop democracy 
quickly. Possibly, it may never come to some 
of them. 

Another false analogy we applied to Asia 
was the concept that a sharp, firm defense 
line could be established there, Just as had 
been done in Europe. Communist engulf- 
ment of an industrialized Czechoslovakia 
had added significant strength to the Com- 
munist side. The seizure of a strategically 
placed Greece might have done the same. 
Hence, we built a firm defense line across 
Europe. Based as it was on the solid terrain 
of advanced societies, it held fast against 
the waves of communism. But the analogy 
breaks down in most of Asia. North Viet- 
nam, which the Communists have engulfed, 
or other regions that might fall to them are 
essentially deficit areas today. Their shift 
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from one side to the other would subtract no 
strength from the one or add any to the 
other. Moreover, a defense line, such as we 
can help build with our sort of military 
power, sinks all too easily in most of Asia 
into the quagmire of underdeveloped eco- 
nomies and unstable political systems. It 
can achieve little against subversion and 
guerrilla warfare, which, rather than open 
invasion, are the real threat. 

We failed to see the limitations of our 
economic and military power and at the 
same time overestimated the speed with 
which most Asian lands would become sig- 
nificant elements in the world balance of 
power. In this sense, we have approached 
Asia with the wrong time scale, thinking in 
terms of months or years, when we should 
have been thinking in decades. Most of the 
countries of Asia are still struggling to be- 
come viable units. Many face a grim race 
between rapidly increasing mouths to feed 
and a lethargic rise in food production. Most 
of Asia will not figure in the world balance 
of power for decades, and many now unpre- 
dictable changes will have taken place be- 
fore then. Thus, we need not become too 
exercised over existing conditions. What is 
important to us is not where an Asian na- 
tion stands today but where it may be head- 
ing in the long run. 

Perhaps our most serious blunder has been 
to underestimate the force of nationalism 
in Asia. We have continually talked about 
how important it was, but we have not al- 
ways acted as though we understood this. 
Actually, nationalism has stood as the chief 
barrier to the take-over of Asian nations by 
unitary world communism, by Chinese neo- 
colonialism, or, for that matter, by any out- 
side force. We have had rather spectacular 
evidence of this in Indonesia. We see it in 
the determined independence of weak and 
unaligned countries like Burma and Cam- 
bedia. Nationalism is also the chief hope for 
developing viable political and economic 
systems in Asia. Most countries have little 
wealth and few skills, but in nationalism, 
they have a driving force that will help them 
in time to overcome these handicaps. 

It is a pity that in our eagerness to draw 
sharp defense lines against communism and 
to achieve quick economic progress, we have 
so often run afoul of Asian nationalism. It 
is inevitably focused against the countries 
and the race that held so much of Asia in 
colonial bondage until only a few years ago. 
We Americans may feel no guilt about co- 
lonialism, because we never believed in it and 
eagerly withdrew from our accidental venture 
into colonial rule in the Philippines. But we 
are today by far the strongest of the Western 
powers, and as such, we inevitably appear in 
Asian eyes as the chief successors to the 
colonial masters of yesterday. When we take 
the lead in defense, or even in economic de- 
velopment, the Asian hears overtones of co- 
lonial domination. When we, with our su- 
perior weapons, fight Asians, no matter 
how worthy our motives may be, all Asians— 
and many other people, too—feel a sense of 
revulsion. 

Vietnam itself is a good illustration of 
these points. If we had understood the di- 
mensions of the problem, the time scale in- 
volved, the ineffectiveness of our type of mili- 
tary power and the strength of nationalism, 
we would have stayed clear of the quicksands 
of the present Vietnam situation. In 1945, 
we would have sided with Vietnamese na- 
tionalism, whatever the Communist leanings 
of the leaders, rather than giving grudging 
aid to the hopeless French attempt to re- 
establish their empire. Since Vietnam has 
had a history of more than a thousand years 
of determined opposition to Chinese domina- 
tion, the Vietnam that would have emerged 
would certainly have been no more inimical 
to our interests than a Titoist Yugoslavia 
and would probably have been much further 
along the road to becoming a healthy mem- 
ber of the family of nations than it is today. 
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Those of us interested in Asia back in 1945 
saw this, but the preponderant concern— 
both in Washington and in the nation at 
large—for our European friends, rather than 
for Asians, led to our unwise support of 
French colonialism. 

Again in 1954, a clearer understanding of 
the problems involved in Vietnam would 
have kept us from stepping into the unsound 
situation the French left behind them. The 
results, while probably less advantageous 
than if we had sided with nationalism in 
1945, would still have been better than what 
we have today, Even later, there were times 
when we should have made a different choice 
than we did. But, bit by bit, the choices 
became harder and fewer. We have allowed 
the stakes to escalate, until now our with- 
drawal would seriously shake confidence in 
our word and would be interpreted as a great 
triumph for the Communist program of im- 
mediate world revolution. This in turn 
would encourage further warfare and in- 
stability throughout Asia. 

We should not, however, be too harsh on 
ourselves for our past errors in judgment. 
As the only great country to survive World 
War II unscathed, we suddenly found huge 
and complicated responsibilities thrust on 
our inexperienced shoulders. We were de- 
ployed militarily around the world. We 
should be proud that we rose to the chal- 
lenge with as great success as we did. Faced 
as we were with unfamiliar problems, we 
not too surprisingly made many mistakes, 
especially in areas like Asia, which we knew 
so little about. But let us learn from these 
errors to do better in the future. 

We need a shift in our approach—or per- 
haps we might define it as a sharper focus 
on our long-range relationship with Asia. 
Nationalism is the great force within Asia. 
The largest external force that can be 
brought to bear on Asia’s problems is the 
one-third of the world’s economic power in 
our hands, especially if this is joined by 
another third in the hands of the other in- 
dustrialized, free nations. We should not let 
these two great forces work at cross-purposes. 
We should not antagonize Asian nationalism 
or smother it with our eager, mother-hen 
activities. To be more specific, we should 
withdraw gradually from the role of leader- 
ship we so naturally fell into in the early 
postwar years and shift to a role of outside 
supporter of Asian initiatives. 

On the military side, for instance, we 
should be extremely chary about committing 
our power in Asia, because it is so relatively 
imeffective and so easily stirs up counter- 
currents. There will be, of course, great 
variations in our military strategy. Japan, 
as a major modernized nation, really stands 
in the same position to us as our chief allies 
in Europe. Few of the generalizations about 
Asia apply to it. A defense alliance with 
Japan and full partnership in every other 
way are as natural as are similar ties with 
the countries of Europe. 

We also have strong historic ties with the 
Philippines, Taiwan and South Korea that 
put them in a special category. But a good 
rule of thumb would be to try to avoid mili- 
tary involvement in most of the rest of Asia. 
In economic and technological aid, we can 
probably do more as an outside supporter 
than as a would-be leader. Our leadership, 
recalling as it does past colonialism, raises 
fears and resentments. As helper, rather 
than leader, we would be less suspect and 
could therefore probably be more effective. 
It would be a healthier situation if Asian 
countries were eagerly seeking our aid rather 
than having us so insistent on offering it. A 
reduction in our leadership role might also 
induce the other industrialized nations to try 
to do more than they are. 

The fields of politics and social develop- 
ment are even more sensitive than economics. 
Our greatest dilemma in the past has been 
the question of whether we should support 
a regime that is not democratic or is failing 
to carry out the economic and social reforms 
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we feel the situation calls for, But this is 
a false dilemma. We should not be so identi- 
fied with any Asian regime or so responsible 
for it that such problems arise. Nor do 
Asians want us to be in such a position. It 
smacks too much of colonialism. We can- 
not expect many Asian regimes to be demo- 
cratic; nor are they likely to handle their 
affairs as we think best. But for us to try 
to correct such a situation is likely to do more 
harm than good. 

We should be both less sure that we have 
all the answers and more respectful of Asian 
distinctiveness. As with economic aid, our 
guidelines can be simple. We should do what 
we can whenever an Asian country desires 
help and we feel that such help would, in 
the long run, be beneficial to its development. 

Asian nationalism and the vast economic 
power and technical skills of the free world, 
if properly harnessed together, can in time 
produce the kind of Asia both we and Asians 
desire. In the meantime, we need not sink 
into black despair because of our frustrations 
in Vietnam. Even now, the situation in Asia 
as a whole is moving in the right direction. 
Most countries are inching upward economi- 
cally, and some, like South Korea, Taiwan, 
Thailand and Malaysia, are actually racing 
ahead. Most are strengthening their political 
and social institutions. Meanwhile, China is 
a fading menace. It is beset by inner dif- 
ficulties and baffled by a series of foreign- 
policy failures. Its international prestige has 
fallen sharply. Thus, despite the war in Viet- 
nam, or possibly behind the shield that it has 
afforded, most non-Communist Asian states 
are growing in viability and becoming less 
vulnerable to the inner subversion that is 
the chief threat to their stability. 

Recently, there has been a great increase in 
a sense of regional solidarity, particularly in 
Southeast Asia. The oft-heard phrase Aslan 
solutions for Asian problems” is beginning to 
take on real meaning. Regionalism can be- 
come a strong support for the nations of 
Asia, giving them collectively greater strength 
than each could muster alone. This is partic- 
ularly true when advanced nations are in- 
cluded in the region. 

Fortunately, two small Western nations, 
Australia and New Zealand, are often in- 
cluded in the Asian club, and Japan, the 
industrial giant of Asia, is a full member. 
Already the world’s sixth-largest economic 
unit and rising fast, Japan can play a major 
role in bringing technological and economic 
progress to the rest of Asia. It can also serve 
as an inspiration, for its example as an af- 
fluent society with social and political free- 
dom has much greater appeal than China's 
impoverished regimentation. One of the 
most encouraging developments of recent 
years is the emergence of this potentially 
influential Japan from its postwar mood of 
self-doubt and withdrawal to a more positive, 
constructive role in international affairs. 

Japan is also in other ways one of the 
reasons for optimism about the future of 
Asia, It is the one major, modernized nation 
that is not Occidental in cultural back- 
ground, Caucasian in race, or located in the 
North Atlantic area, Thus, it fortunately 
bridges the greatest fissure in the modern 
world. It is on our side in the division 
between the industrialized North and the 
less-developed South, but on the other side 
in the divisions between Western and non- 
Western cultures and between the white and 
the so-called colored races. The huge and 
mutually beneficial economic, cultural and 
intellectual relationship Japan has developed 
with us and other Occidental lands also 
points to happier future relations between 
us and Asia, when more of it becomes 
modernized. 

I have said little about China policy, but 
it can hardly be ignored. China’s size and 
the hostility of its leaders make it a problem 
of particular importance and difficulty. 
Much of what I have said about the rest of 
Asia, however, applies to it too, China is 
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poor and backward, and its chief motive 
force is nationalism. Despite its size, it will 
enter only slowly into the world balance of 
power. Nuclear weapons are no more usable 
by it than by the great nuclear powers. 
China is a military force only on or near its 
own soil, where its great manpower gives it 
muscle. Its economic influence is far less 
than that of Japan alone and is falling fur- 
ther behind each year. Its pretension of 
dominance repels its neighbors more than it 
overawes them. I believe that we should 
be more relaxed about China and less nega- 
tive and defensive in our approach to the 
problems it poses. Our interest in China 
is primarily in its future. Will it someday 
become a healthy member of a stable world 
order or will it continue to play a disturbing 
role? Our chief objective should be to help 
it develop in the desirable direction. We 
should help the Chinese recognize the real- 
ities of the world around them, so that they 
will come to realize that peaceful Coexistence 
and eventually cooperation are the only roads 
that can lead to the strong and prosperous 
China they desire. 

Our policy of containment of China’s ag- 
gressive urges has been sound, but we have 
been unwise, I feel, in trying to isolate her. 
This policy has had scant success and has 
cost us dearly. It disturbs most Asians, and 
others, too, to see us, the greatest white na- 
tion, seeking to blackball in the United Na- 
tions the largest non-white country. Few 
of our chief allies sympathize with our effort. 
But worst of all, it puts us in the role of 
locking doors on China, when it is to our 
long-range interest to have the Chinese come 
out of their isolation and learn about the 
world. 

A redefinition of our attitude toward China 
would probably have few immediate results, 
except to rid us of the burden of an essen- 
tially false stance. The 12 million people 
on Taiwan are adamantly opposed to falling 
under Communist rule, and there is every 
reason for us to support their right to self- 
determination and a seat in the United Na- 
tions. With Taiwan there, China is not 
likely to enter the United Nations—at least 
for the time being. Nor is it likely to let us 
grant it recognition, even if we asked. 

But let us at least remove the roadblocks 
we have ourselves set up in the way of 
China's reentry into the world. Let us show 
respect for Chinese nationalism by with- 
drawing the needless insult of pretense that 
Peking does not rule over China and that 
Chiang's government may someday reassert 
its control over the mainland. Let us make 
clear that we would be happy to coexist 
peacefully with China and even cooperate 
with it. Let us open the doors to China. 
Frustrations are mounting there, and the 
time may not be so far off when Chinese 
leaders might wish to come out through those 
doors, if they know they are open. 

The above is, of course, only the roughest 
sort of sketch of an Asian policy, touching 
but briefly on a few of the main points. We 
need far more study and discussion before we 
will be ready to chart our course more spe- 
cifically. But we should not delay. The 
heartrending dilemmas we face in Vietnam 
are no reason to put it off. Instead, they 
show the urgency of approaching our Asian 
problems not in the haphazard fashion of the 
past but with a broad, far look over the ter- 
rain ahead of us. 


US. FOOD AID TO PAKISTAN 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege to have working in my office at 
the present time Mr. Fazlur Rahman 
Khan, a congressional fellow from Paki- 
stan. This gentleman will be working in 
my office for more than 3 months. His 
program is financed by the Asia Founda- 
tion and sponsored and supervised by the 
American Political Science Association. 
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One of Mr. Khan’s first jobs in our 
office was to write a short treatise on 
U.S. food and foreign aid commitments to 
Pakistan. The treatise can be most help- 
ful, I believe, and I would recommend 
one’s attention especially to Mr. Khan’s 
remarks with respect to the need for 
further food aid and technical assistance 
of the United States to Pakistan. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Khan’s treatise be printed in the REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the treatise 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Foop Am To PAKISTAN 


Before discussing the U.S. food aid to Pak- 
istan under the food for freedom programme, 
I would like to explain in brief the position 
of agriculture in Pakistan and the reasons 
which have led to deficit in food. 

Pakistan is mainly an agricultural country 
although its industrial infrastructure is 
growing rapidly. The area of Pakistan is— 
west wing 310,403 square miles and east wing 
55,126 square miles—total 365,529 square 
miles. The population is about 110 million at 
the present time. Out of the total popula- 
tion 54% are from the east and 16% are 
from the west Pakistan. 

The total land area of Pakistan is 233.3 
million acres of which 135.4 million acres 
have so far been fully surveyed. The analy- 
sis of the surveyed area reveals that 38 million 
acres of surveyed land is not available for 
cultivation. Out of the remaining area 
available for cultivation 9.0 million acres of 
land are sown more than once a year. 

In Pakistan the principal food crops are 
rice and wheat. These are the staple food 
of the people. Besides Pakistan produces 
corn, peas, jawar and bajra. Pakistan is an 
important rice producing country. It pro- 
duces and also exports, for earning foreign 
exchange “Basmati” rice which is one of the 
finest qualities of rice in the world. Pakis- 
tan also produces good quality of wheat. 

Because of inadequate rain fall in west 
Pakistan most of its lands remain unculti- 
vated. The remaining areas are being culti- 
vated by rain water or irrigation. The Gov- 
ernment is trying to trap water by construct- 
ing reservoirs and dams over rivers for irriga- 
tion puposes. So far three dams have been 
constructed—at Warsak and Mangla in west 
Pakistan and Karnafuli in east Pakistan. 
There is also an acute need of further such 
projects—at Tarbela in west Pakistan and 
Ganges Kobadak in east Pakistan. For the 
purpose of getting water for agricultural 
purposes the Government is also helping the 
farmers in drilling tube wells in west Paki- 
stan. The water in some rivers which flow 
from India is not available to meet Pakistan's 
requirements. The salinity and water- 
logging in soil and locusts have also created 
further problems for farmers in west 
Pakistan. 

In west Pakistan, sometimes a vast area 
of crops is destroyed by locusts or swarms of 
locusts which invade green cultivated areas 
from time to time. Pakistan is maintaining 
a full-fledged organization in cooperation 
with its neighboring countries in protecting 
its plants from the invasion of locusts. The 
worst of all is the cyclone which hits east 
Pakistan almost once or twice every year. 
This has been creating real trouble in the 
country for the last few years. It destroys 
everything—people, their livestock, food and 
other movable properties. 

The position in east Pakistan in respect 
of cultivation is however different. A small 


area is cultivated by irrigation. The farm- 


ers mostly depend upon the timing of rain 
fall. If the monsoon fails, the entire area 


goes dry and whole crops are destroyed. 
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Unlike west Pakistan, many rivers in east 
Pakistan flow over during the monsoon 
period and cause floods. Water of two big 
rivers—Padma and Brahmaputra—come 
from India. Now that India has started 
construction of Farrakka Barrage on its side 
of Padma river (the Ganges in India) in west 
Bengal, east Pakistan will be deprived of its 
water resources. 

Most of river beds in east Pakistan are not 
deep enough and are gradually being filled 
in due to the constant flow of silt and mud 
water. Some of these rivers have been 
dredged. When the water level goes high 
in the rainy season the rivers are over 
flooded. This causes floods which cause 
serious damage to the crop. The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan is taking all possible meas- 
ures to check the floods. It was suggested to 
dig rivers by employing dredgers in order to 
make river beds deeper. In that case the 
rain water would flow down to the sea with- 
out overflowing and it would have checked 
the floods. Another suggestion was to con- 
struct strong and high embankment roads 
on both sides of the rivers. These projects 
have not been taken effectively in hand by 
the Government for foreign exchange diffi- 
culties. A number of irrigation projects 
both in east and west Pakistan could not be 
completed by the Government also due to 
financial difficulties. 

The rivers and streams of east Pakistan, 
are full of fish resources. Moreover, both 
east and west Pakistan are covered by the 
Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea on their 
southern and western sides respectively. 
Pakistan can utilize its sea resources and 
develop its fish industry which will help her 
in eliminating her food shortage. Setting 
up of fish harbors in the coastal areas of 
east and west Pakistan and provision of 
facilities for producing and trapping fish in 
the high seas as well as in the rivers of east 
Pakistan will be very beneficial and useful 
with a view to help in meeting Pakistan’s 
food deficiency. Pakistan may be equally in 
need of assistance for the development of her 
farming in livestock to cope with its meat 
deficit. 

The U.S. Government has been supplying 
food to various food deficit countries of the 
world including Pakistan under Public Law 
480 of 1954 and other similar acts. The 
main purpose of these acts was to provide 
for the use of the excess production and 
capacity of American agriculture and food 
industries and, insofar as possible, in coop- 
eration with other nations, to eliminate 
hunger and malnutrition, to assist under- 
developed nations in increasing their own 
production of food requirements, and to en- 
courage other developed nations to partici- 
pate in a united effort to eliminate want as a 
potential cause for international disputes, 
aggression, or war. As gesture of good will 
and friendship, as well as their own interest 
the Government and the people of the 
U.S.A. supply their surplus stock of food to 
meet shortages in food deficit countries of 
the world which includes Pakistan. This is 
appreciated by the Government and the peo- 
ple of Pakistan. However, it is necessary for 
the sake of good relationship, that the terms 
of food loans are liberalized and food is sup- 
plied to needy countries without any strings 
attached to such grants. 

It is heartening to note that the President 
of the U.S.A. has set out a programme of 
food aid with a sincere desire to help the 
food deficit nations of the world. It may be 
said in the words of President Johnson that 
the U.S. could use its agricultural abundance 
and technical skill in agricultural and other 
fields to assist the developing nations to 
stand on their own feet. As far as Pakistan 
is concerned it is doing its utmost to be self- 
sufficient in food with all the available re- 
sources at its command. Agriculture has 
been given high priority in national develop- 
ment. There has been significant changes 
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in the economic policies. The economy has 
been gradually freed from direct Govern- 
ment control and more reliance has been 
placed on the market mechanism and private 
initiative. One of the most significant fea- 
tures of Pakistan’s recent economic spurt is 
the rapid rate of growth on the farm front. 
In his foreign aid message to the 90th Con- 
gress President Johnson has commended 
Pakistan for its outstanding economic 
record. 

From 1960-1965 Pakistan's Gross National 
Product grew at an average annual rate of 
5.8 percent compared to 2.5 percent previ- 
ously, agriculture production grew at an aver- 
age annual rate of 3.5 percent compared to 
1.6 percent previously, local investment grew 
by 54 percent and total private investment 
was 63 percent over planned targets. The 
Wall Street Journal as early as May 31, 1965 
in its editorial under the head line “A lesson 
from Pakistan” also appreciated Pakistan’s 
agricultural programme and its achievements 
among the developing nations. However 
Pakistan’s efforts to increase agricultural 
yields have faced serious set back as a result 
of drought in west Pakistan and floods and 
cyclones in east Pakistan. The average pro- 
duction of food grains in Pakistan is about 
16.9 million tons every year. The total an- 
nual consumption of food is about 18 million 
tons. Pakistan imports roughly 1.2 million 
tons of food grain from abroad each year to 
meet its food deficiency. But due to serious 
drought in west Pakistan and heavy floods 
and cyclones in east Pakistan last year, Paki- 
stan faced an additional deficit of about 1 
million tons of food grain. This means Paki- 
stan is in need of about 2.2 million tons of 
food in fiscal year 1966-67. Again the pros- 
pect of food crops this year is not too good. 
Due to insufficient rains for agricultural pur- 
poses during the current year, food grains 
will be in short supply and another food def- 
icit is expected during next year. 

Pakistan is not sitting idle in this respect. 
It has already purchased from its own foreign 
exchange resources over 750,000 tons of food 
grains from U.S.A., Canada and Australia. 
This is one of the best examples of self help. 
It may not be out of place to mention in this 
connection that India which received nearly 
10 million tons of food grains from America 
has purchased from its own resources only 
2,500,000 tons of good grains. 

In addition to agricultural and other de- 
velopment efforts, family planning is being 
encouraged in Pakistan with the American 
assistance. 

In a nutshell, Pakistan requires urgent as- 
sistance in food grains. Furthermore it re- 
quires financial help and technical aid for 
the following purpose, which, if achieved 
may enable her to solve the food problem. 
This will also give relief to the friendly 
aid-giving countries like the United States 
of America and others, who are much con- 
cerned about the food deficit nations: 

(1) To expedite completion of irrigation 
projects like Tarbela Dam and Ganges Ko- 
badak project in west and east Pakistan 
respectively. 

(2) To start digging of rivers in east 
Pakistan by employing dredgers. 

(3) To fight locust, salinity and water log- 
ging. 

(4) To build and construct high embank- 
ment roads on both sides of the rivers in 
east Pakistan. 

(5) To build store houses for the storage 
of food safely, especially in the coastal areas 
and in islands of east Pakistan. 

(6) To set up factories for the production 
of fertilizers. 

(7) To provide facilities for the manu- 
facture and supply of tractors, tools, spare 
parts, and other accessories at reasonable 
cheap prices. 

(8) To help Pakistan in bringing all its 
available land under the plow. 

(9) To give assistance and provide fa- 
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cilities for the development of fish industry 
in Pakistan on a large scale to set up fish 
harbors in all the ports and coastal towns 
and to supply trawlers and other necessary 
articles for fishing purposes in the high seas 
as well as rivers in east Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s record of industrial and agricul- 
tural growth is such that given necessary as- 
sistance, and with God's help, Pakistan, un- 
der the able leadership of President Ayub 
Khan, could achieve the above mentioned 
objectives within the foreseeable future. 


IT NEVER FAILS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
commencing with every congressional 
session, and this one was no exception, 
Secretary McNamara and a galaxy of 
top ranking generals and admirals tes- 
tify solemnly day after day before the 
Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees of Congress of the “serious 
threat of aggressive war from the Soviet 
Union.” This, to urge the appropriation 
of more billions of dollars for more nu- 
clear warheads and even more anti- 
missile defenses to protect our cities by 
destroying incoming missiles. They do 
so despite the fact they have to admit 
our superiority over the Russians in in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles is at 
least 3 to 1. 

Very definitely, should the Soviet 
Union perpetrate a Pearl Harbor attack, 
our retaliation within hours would de- 
stroy every air base in the Soviet Union 
and every large city and would kill at 
least 100 million Russians. Unfortunate- 
ly, some Senators and Representatives 
favor many more antiballistic missiles 
ringing more of our cities. This would 
eventually cost from $30 to $50 billion. 
Our employment would go higher; our 
national debt would skyrocket. 

The Soviet Union is no longer waging 
a cold war against us. It is a have“ 
nation instead of a “have not,” and is 
definitely veering toward capitalism. 
Its present leaders, moderates compared 
to Stalin, are intent on raising the liv- 
ing standard of their own people. Un- 
like the Stalinist cold war period fol- 
lowing World War I, the Russian threat 
of aggression to Western Europe today 
seems nonexistent. Communist China 
is now the irresponsible belligerent na- 
tion, but plagued with its own troubles— 
in fact apparently involved in a civil 
war—is really a paper dragon. Afflicted 
with a civil war, this backward agricul- 
tural nation is unable to prosecute any 
war outside its own borders. Its nuclear 
power is crude and may be obliterated 
in one Soviet attack if violence against 
the Russians continues. It is evident the 
Communist world is having its own 
troubles. 

Let us hope that negotiations between 
our Government and the Russians to re- 
nounce the building of antiballistic mis- 
sile defense systems will be successful. 
It is extremely doubtful whether such a 

would give us any reasonable 
hope of keeping fatalities below tens of 
millions in a nuclear attack on our cities. 
To embark upon a project of such dubi- 
ous value at such fantastic expense 
would be a complete waste of taxpayers’ 
money. A mighty capability to wage an 
overwhelming offense against the Soviet 
Union is our best defense. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO AGREE- 
MENT FOR COOPERATION WITH 
AUSTRALIA 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
inform the Senate that the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department 
of State have submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy a proposed 
amendment to the civil agreement for 
cooperation between the United States 
and the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The amendment was received by the 
joint committee on March 17, 1967, and, 
together with the proposed amendment 
to the agreement for cooperation with 
the Republic of Colombia, which I sub- 
mitted for the Recor» on an earlier date, 
was the subject of a hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Agreements for Coop- 
eration on Monday, March 20. 

In keeping with the joint committee’s 
practice of publishing civilian agree- 
ments for cooperation, I ask unanimous 
consent that the proposed Australian 
amendment and certain supporting cor- 
respondence be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S, Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1967. 

Dear SENATOR Pastore: Pursuant to Sec- 
tion 1230 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, there are submitted with this 
letter: 

a. a proposed “Amendment to Agreement 
for Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy”; 

b. a copy of a letter from the Commission 
to the President recommending approval of 
the amendment; and 

c. a copy of a letter from the President to 
the Commission containing his determina- 
tion that its performance will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security, and ap- 
proving the amendment and authorizing its 
execution. 

The proposed amendment, which has been 
negotiated by the Department of State and 
the Atomic Energy Commission pursuant to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
revises and extends the Agreement for Co- 
operation between the United States of 
America and the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia which was signed at Washington on 
June 22, 1956, as amended by the Agreement 
signed on September 14, 1960. 

In the interest of providing the framework 
for assurances of long-term fuel supply. Ar- 
ticle I of the amendment extends the Agree- 
ment for thirty years after May 27, 1967, the 
date upon which the Agreement is currently 
scheduled to expire. 

Pursuant to Article II, the provision for 
the exchange of Restricted Data is discon- 
tinued. Article III of the amendment re- 
formulates the provision in the same Article 
of the Agreement respecting the exchange 
of information in conformity with the lan- 
guage currently employed in comprehensive 
power agreements, for example, those with 
Switzerland and Sweden. Article III of the 
amendment also reflects deletion of provi- 
sions for classified exchanges. 

Article V of the amendment reflects the 
“Private Ownership” legislation of 1964 by 
permitting arrangements for the transfer 
of special nuclear material to be made be- 
tween either Party or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction and authorized persons 
under the jurisdiction of the other Party. 
Such arrangements would be in addition to 
the government-to-government transactions 
currently allowed and would be subject to 
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applicable laws, regulations, policies, and 
license requirements of Australia and the 
United States. 

Article VI of the amendment provides for 
supply of enriched uranium. After Decem- 
ber 31, 1968, toll-enrichment would be the 
basic method of supply when a transfer of 
title would be involved. The sale of enriched 
uranium would continue to be possible un- 
der the amendment at the election of the 
Commission upon request of Australia. In 
Keeping with stated Commission policy, and 
as provided for example in the Swiss and 
Swedish Agreements, language is also in- 
cluded which assures the comparability of 
domestic and foreign prices for enriched 
uranium and services performed, as well as of 
the advance notice required for delivery. 
Also as in the case of those Agreements and 
others, the Commission could make available 
to the Government of Australia uranium en- 
riched to more than twenty percent in the 
isotope U-235 when there is an economic or 
technical justification for such a transfer. 
Because the Australian nuclear power pro- 
gram is in a formative stage, the amendment 
does not increase the current 500-kilogram 
ceiling on the quantity of U-235 which may 
be transferred to Australia. 

Article IX of the amendment revises Ar- 
ticle XII of the Agreement to reflect agree- 
ment reached by the Parties pursuant to the 
trilateral safeguards arrangement, which en- 
tered into effect on September 26, 1966, and 
provides for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency to exercise safeguards responsibilities 
respecting materials and facilities subject to 
bilateral safeguards. United States safe- 
guards rights on such material and facilities 
will remain suspended to the extent that 
Agency safeguards are applied pursuant to 
the trilateral arrangements. Should this ar- 
rangement be terminated prior to expiration 
of the bilateral, and the Parties fail to agree 
on resumption of Agency safeguards, either 


Party could terminate the Agreement for Co- 


operation under the provision of Article IX 
of the amendment. 

The “guarantees” article, Article XIV of 
the current Agreement, would be modified 
under proposed Article XI of the amendment 
to reflect deletion of the provision for classi- 
fied exchange. The article would also add 
a peaceful uses guarantee by the United 
States on equipment or devices transferred 
to it and on special nuclear material pro- 
duced in material of U.S. origin which the 
United States acquires through the options 
already granted in paragraphs E and F of 
Article VII of the Agreement, or, alterna- 
tively, to equivalent amounts of such pro- 
duced material. 

Article XIII of the amendment provides 
that agreed classification, patent, and se- 
curity policies and practices shall continue 
to be maintained with respect to all classi- 
fied information, materials, equipment, and 
devices, which have been exchanged under 
the Agreement for Cooperation, as amended. 

The amendment will enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied with 
all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments for entry into force. 

Cordially, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 16, 1967. 

Dear Dr. SEABORG: In accordance with Sec- 
tion 123a of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has submitted to me by letter dated March 
14, 1967, a proposed Amendment to the 
Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia Concerning the Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy and has recommended that 
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I approve the proposed Amendment, deter- 
mine that its performance will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security, and au- 
thorize its execution. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 123b of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
upon the recommendation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I hereby: 

(a) approve the proposed Amendment and 
determine that the performance of the 
Agreement, as amended, will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security of the 
United States of America; 

(b) authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed Amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America by 
appropriate authorities of the Department 
of State and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1967. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed amendment to the 
Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia Concerning the Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy, determine that its perform- 
ance will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security, and authorize its execution. The 
Departmnt of State supports the Com- 
mission’s recommendation, 

The proposed amendment, which has been 
negotiated by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State pursuant 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, would revise and extend the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation between the United 
States of America and the Commonwealth of 
Australia which was signed at Washington 
on June 22, 1956, as amended by the Agree- 
ment signed on September 14, 1960, and 
which is due to expire on May 27, 1967. 

The primary purposes of the proposed 
amendment are to extend the Agreement, to 
implement provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 respecting enrichment services 
and ownership of special nuclear material 
which were added by recent amendments, 
and to provide the framework for assuring 
a long term supply of enriched uranium for 
an Australian nuclear power program. While 
Australia has not yet formulated a nuclear 
power reactor construction program, assur- 
ance of the availability of enriched uranium 
would be an important factor in devloping 
such a program. Accordingly, the proposed 
amendment would extend the term of the 
Agreement for thirty years. 

Article II of the proposed amendment 
would provide for the conduct of activities 
on an unclassified basis, in contrast to pro- 
vision in the present Agreement which 
permits exchange of classified information 
and materials. 

Consistent with the “Private Ownership” 
legislation of 1964, Article V of the amend- 
ment would permit arrangements to be made 
between either Party or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction and authorized persons 
under the jurisdiction of the other for trans- 
fers of special nuclear materials. Such ar- 
rangements would be in addition to the 
government-to-government transactions cur- 
rently allowed and would be subject to the 
ceiling limit of 500 kilograms of U-235 in en- 
riched uranium which may be transferred to 
Australia under the Agreement. 

Inasmuch as Australia’s nuclear power 
program is in its formative stages, there 
would not be any increase in the current 
500-kilogram ceiling of U-235 which may be 
transferred to Australia. Under Article VI 
of the proposed amendment, it is envisaged 
that quantities of enriched uranium for use 
in a power program in Australia will be trans- 
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ferred, subject to the 500-kilogram limit, as 
may be agreed. 

Pursuant to proposed Article VI, the basic 
method for the supply, after December 31, 
1968, of enriched uranium to which there 
would be a transfer of title would be through 
uranium enrichment services for the account 
of the Government of Australia. This re- 
flects a change in the Commission's previous 
policy under which materials were provided 
principally through sale. Sale would con- 
tinue to be possible under the proposed 
amendment at the election of the Commis- 
sion. In addition, the Commission would 
be able, at its discretion, to make available 
to the Governmens of Australia uranium en- 
riched to more than twenty percent in the 
isotope U-235 when there is an economic 
or technical justification for such a trans- 
fer. In keeping with stated Commission pol- 
icy, Article VI also includes language which 
assures the comparability of domestic and 
foreign prices for enriched uranium and 
services performed, as well as of the advance 
notice required for delivery. 

The “guarantees” article, Article XIV of 
the current Agreement, would be modified 
under proposed Article XI of the amendment 


to reflect deletion of the provision for classi- 


fied exchange. The article would also add a 
peaceful uses guarantee by the United States 
on equipment or devices transferred to it and 
on special nuclear material produced in ma- 
terial of U.S. origin which the United States 
acquires through the options already granted 
in paragraphs E and F of Article VII of the 
Agreement, or alternatively, to equivalent 
amounts of such produced material. 

United States safeguards rights on ma- 
terials and facilities subject to safeguards 
under the present Agreement would remain 
suspended as long as safeguards responsibil- 
ities are exercised by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency under the trilateral 
arrangement which came into force on Sep- 
tember 26, 1966. Should this arrangement 
be terminated and the Parties fail to agree 
on resumption of Agency safeguards, either 
Party could terminate the Agreement for 
Cooperation under the provisions of proposed 
Article IX of the amendment. 

Following your approval, determination, 
and authorization, the proposed amendment 
will be formally executed by appropriate au- 
thorities of the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. In com- 
pliance with Section 1230 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the amend- 
ment will then be placed before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Respectfully yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 
AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 

BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT 

OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CON- 

CERNING CIVIL Uses oF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, 

Desiring to amend the Agreement for Co- 
operation Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy 
signed at Washington on June 22, 1956 (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Agreement for 
Cooperation“), as amended by the Agreement 
signed on September 14, 1960. 

Agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

Article I of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended by deleting the words “ten 
years” and substituting in lieu thereof 
“thirty years after May 27, 1967.” 

ARTICLE I 


Article II of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 
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“ARTICLE It 


“A. Subject to the provisions of this agree- 

ment, the availability of personnel and ma- 
terial, and the applicable laws, regulations, 
and license requirements in force in their 
respective countries, the Parties shall coop- 
erate with each other in the achievement 
of the uses of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 
“B. Restricted Data shall not be com- 
municated under this Agreement and no 
materials or equipment or devices shall be 
transferred, and no services shall be fur- 
nished, under this Agreement, if the trans- 
fer of any such materials or equipment or 
devices or the furnishing of any such serv- 
ices involves the communication of Re- 
stricted Data. 

“C. This Agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the 
Parties are not permitted to communicate.” 


ARTICLE IIT 


Article III of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE II 


“Subject to the provisions of Article II, 
the Parties shall exchange unclassified in- 
formation with respect to the application of 
atomic energy to peaceful uses and the prob- 
lems of health and safety connected there- 
with. The exchange of information provided 
for in this Article shall be accomplished 
through various means, including reports, 
conferences, visits and assignments of staff 
to facilities, and shall include information 
in the following fields: 

“(1) Development, design, construction, 
operation, and use of research, materials 
testing, experimental, demonstration power 
and power reactors, and reactor experiments; 

“(2) The use of radioactive isotopes and 
source, special nuclear, and by-product ma- 
terial in physical and biological research, 
medicine, agriculture, and industry; and 

“(3) Health and safety problems related 
to the foregoing.” 


ARTICLE IV 


Paragraph A of Article IV of the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“A. Materials of interest in connection 
with the subjects of agreed exchange of 
information, as provided in Article III and 
subject to the provisions of Article II, in- 
cluding source materials, by-product ma- 
terials, other radioisotopes, stable isotopes, 
and special nuclear materials for purposes 
other than fueling reactors and reactor ex- 
periments may be transferred between the 
Parties for defined applications in such 
quantities and under such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed when such materials 
are not commercially available.” 


ARTICLE V 


Article VI of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE VI 


“A. With respect to the application of 
atomic energy to peaceful uses, it is under- 
stood that arrangements may be made be- 
tween either Party or authorized persons un- 
der its jurisdiction and authorized persons 
under the jurisdiction of the other Party for 
the transfer of materials, equipment and de- 
vices and for the performance of services. 

“B. It is understood that arrangements 
may be made between either Party or au- 
thorized persons under its jurisdiction and 
authorized persons under the jurisdiction of 
the other Party for the transfer of special 
nuclear material and for the performance of 
services with respect thereto for the uses 
specified in Articles IV and VII of this Agree- 
ment and subject to the limitations of Article 
VIII of this Agreement. 

“C. The Parties agree that the activities 
referred to in paragraphs A and B of this 
Article shall be subject to the limitations in 
Article II and to the policies of the Parties 
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with regard to transactions involving the 
authorized persons referred to in Paragraphs 
A and B.“ 

ARTICLE VI 


Article VII of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ARTICLE VII 

“A. During the period of this Agreement, 
the United States Commission will supply to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, under terms and conditions as the 
Parties may agree, and subject to the quan- 
tity limitation established in Article VIII, 
such quantities of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 as may be agreed for use in 
a power reactor program in Australia. 

“(1) The United States Commission will 
supply such enriched uranium by providing 
after December 31, 1968, for the production 
or enrichment, or both, in facilities owned 
by the Commission of enriched uranium for 
the account of the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. (Upon timely ad- 
vice that any natural uranium required 
with respect to any particular delivery of 
enriched uranium under such service ar- 
rangements is not reasonably available to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the United States Commission will 
be prepared to furnish the required natural 
uranium on terms and conditions to be 
agreed.) 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Paragraph A(1) above, if the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia so re- 
quests, the United States Commission, at its 
election, may sell the enriched uranium to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia under such terms and conditions 
as may be agreeable to the Parties. 

B. As the Parties may agree, the United 
States Commission will transfer to the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 for 
use in fueling of defined research applica- 
tions, including research reactors, materials 
testing reactors and reactor experiments, 
subject to the quantity limitations in Article 
VIII. The terms and conditions of each 
transfer shall be agreed upon by the Parties, 
it being understood that in the event of 
transfer of title of enriched uranium, the 
Commission shall have the option of limiting 
the arrangements to undertakings such as 
those described in Paragraph A(1) of this 
Article VII. 

“C. With respect to transfers of uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235 provided for 
in Paragraphs A and B of this Article, it is 
understood that: 

“(1) contracts specifying quantities, en- 
richments, delivery schedules, and other 
terms and conditions of supply or service 
will be executed on a timely basis between 
the United States Commission and the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, and 

“(2) prices for uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 sold or for enrichment services 
performed and the advance notice required 
for delivery will be those in effect at the 
time of delivery for users in the United 
States. The United States Commission may 
agree to supply enriched uranium or per- 
form enrichment services upon shorter no- 
tice, subject to assessment of such surcharge 
to the usual base price as the United States 
Commission may consider reasonable to cov- 
er abnormal production costs incurred by 
the United States Commission by reason of 
such shorter notice. 

„D. It is agreed that, should the total 
quantity of enriched uranium which the 
United States Commission has agreed to 

pursuant to this and other Agree- 


such and should the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia not have 
executed contracts covering the adjusted net 
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quantity specified in Article VIII, the United 
States Commission may request, upon ap- 
propriate notice, that the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia execute con- 
tracts for all or any part of such enriched 
uranium as is not then under contract. It 
is understood that, should the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia not ex- 
ecute a contract in accordance with a request 
by the United States Commission here- 
under, the United States Commission shall 
be relieved of all obligations to the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
with respect to the enriched uranium for 
which contracts have been so requested. 

“E. The enriched uranium supplied here- 
under may contain up to twenty percent 
(20%) in the isotope U-235. The United 
States Commission, however, may make avall- 
able a portion of the enriched uranium sup- 
plied hereunder as material containing more 
than 20% in the isotope U-235 when there 
is a technical or economic justification for 
such a transfer. 

F. Within the limitations contained in 
Article VIII, the quantity of uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-235 transferred by 
the United States Commission under this 


Article and in the custody of the Govern- 


ment of the Commonwealth of Australia for 
the fueling of reactors or reactor experi- 
ments shall not at any time be in excess of 
the quantity thereof necessary for the load- 
ing of such reactors or reactor experiments, 
plus such additional quantity as, in the 
opinion of the Parties, is necessary for the 
efficient and continuous operation of such 
reactors or reactor experiments. 

„G. It is agreed that when any special nu- 
clear material received from the United 
States of America requires reprocessing, such 
reprocessing shall be performed at the dis- 
cretion of the United States Commission in 
either United States Commission facilities or 
facilities acceptable to the United States 
Commission, on terms and conditions to be 
later agreed; and it is understood, except as 
may be otherwise agreed, that the form and 
content of any irradiated fuel elements shall 
not be altered after their removal from the 
reactor prior to delivery to the Commission 
or the facilities acceptable to the United 
States Commission for reprocessing. 

„H. With respect to all special nuclear 
material not owned by the Government of the 
United States of America produced in reac- 
tors while fueled with materials obtained 
from the United States of America by means 
other than lease which is in excess of the 
need of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia for such materials in its 
program for the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy, the Government of the United States of 
America shall have and is hereby granted (a) 
a first option to purchase such material at 
prices then prevailing in the United States 
of America for special nuclear material pro- 
duced in reactors which are fueled pursuant 
to the terms of an Agreement for Cooperation 
with the Government of the Unted States of 
America, and (b) the right to approve the 
transfer of such material to any other nation 
or a group of nations in the event the option 
to purchase is not exercised. 

“I. Special nuclear material produced, as 
a result of irradiation processes, in any part 
of the fuel leased under this Agreement shall 
be for the account of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia and, after re- 
processing as provided in Paragraph G of this 
Article, shall be returned to the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, at which 
time title to such material shall be trans- 
ferred to that Government, unless the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
shall exercise the option, which is hereby 
granted, to retain, with a credit to the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of Australia 
based on the prices in the United States of 
America referred to in Paragraph H of this 
Article, any such special nuclear material 
which is in excess of the needs of Australia 
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for such material in its program for the 
civil uses of atomic energy. 

“J. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia may request the United States 
Commission to provide in accordance with 
this Agreement are harmful to persons and 
property unless handled and used care- 
fully. After delivery of such materials to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia shall bear all respon- 
sibility, insofar as the Government of the 
United States of America is concerned, for 
the safe handling and use of such materials. 
With respect to any special nuclear materials 
or fuel elements which the United States 
Commission may lease pursuant to the 
Agreement to the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia or to any private 
individual or private organization under its 
jurisdiction, the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia shall indemnify and 
save harmless the Government of the United 
States of America against any and all 
liability (including third party liability) for 
any cause whatsoever arising out of the pro- 
duction or fabrication, the ownership, the 
lease, and the possession and use of such 
special nuclear materials or fuel elements 
after delivery by the Commission to the 
Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia or to any private individual or 
private organization under its jurisdiction.” 


ARTICLE VII 


Article VIII of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE vm 


“The adjusted net quantity of U-235 in 
enriched uranium transferred from the 
United States of America to the Common- 
wealth of Australia under Articles IV, VI, or 
VII during the period of this Agreement for 
Cooperation shall not exceed in the aggregate 
500 kilograms. The following method of 
computation shall be used in calculating 
transfers, within the ceiling quantity of 
500 kilograms of U-235, made under said 
Articles: From: 

“(1) the quantity of U-235 contained in 
enriched uranium transferred under said 
Articles, minus 

“(2) the quality of U-235 contained in an 
equal quantity of uranium of normal iso- 
topic assey, Subtract: 

“(3) the aggregate of the quantities of U- 
235 contained in recoverable uranium of 
United States origin either transferred to the 
United States of America or to any other na- 
tion or group of nations with the approval of 
the Government of the United States of 
America pursuant to this Agreement, minus 

“(4) the quantity of U-235 contained in an 
equal quantity of uranium of normal iso- 
topic assay.” 

ARTICLE VII 

Articles IX, X, and XI of the Agreement 

for Cooperation are deleted in their entirety. 


ARTICLE IX 


Article XII of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is renumbered as Article IX and is 
amended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE IX 


“A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia note that, by an 
Agreement signed by them and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency on Septem- 
ber 26, 1966, the Agency has been applying 
safeguards to materials, equipment and fa- 

tles transferred to the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia under this 
Agreement for Cooperation. The Parties 
agree that Agency safeguards shall continue 
to apply to such materials, equipment and 
facilities as provided in the trilateral agree- 
ment, that the safeguard rights 
accorded to the United States by Article X 
of this Agreement are suspended during the 
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time and to the extent that Agency safe- 
guards apply to such materials, equipment 
and facilities. 

“B. In the event that the trilateral agree- 
ment referred to in Paragraph A of this 
Article should be terminated prior to the 
expiration of this Agreement and the Parties 
should fail to agree promptly upon a re- 
sumption of Agency safeguards, either Party 
may, by notification, terminate this Agree- 
ment. In the event of termination by either 
Party, the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia shall, at the request of 
the Government of the United States of 
America, return to the Government of the 
United States of America all special nuclear 
material received pursuant to this Agree- 
ment and still in its possession or in the 
possession of persons under its jurisdiction, 
The Government of the United States of 
America will compensate the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia for its in- 
terest in such material so returnec at the 
United States Commission’s schedule of 
prices then in effect domestically.” 


ARTICLE X 


Article XIII of the Agreement for Cooper- 
ation is renumbered as Article X and is 
amended as follows: 

1. The introductory portion of Paragraph 
A which precedes subparagraph A 1, is re- 
vised to read as follows: 

“Except to the extent that the safeguards 
provided for in this Agreement are sup- 
planted by agreement of the Parties, as pro- 
vided in Article IX, by safeguards of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, not- 
withstanding any other provisions of this 
Agreement, shall have the following rights:”. 

2. The references in Paragraph A 2 and 
A 5 to Article XIV are changed to Article XI. 

3. Paragraph A 3 is changed to read as 
follows: 

“To require the deposit in storage facilities 
acceptable to the United States Commission 
of any of the special nuclear material re- 
ferred to in subparagraph A 2 of this Article 
which is not currently required for civil pur- 
poses in Australia and which is not purchased 
or retained by the Government of the United 
States of America pursuant to Article VII of 
this Agreement, transferred pursuant to Ar- 
tical VII, Paragraph H (b), or otherwise dis- 
posed of pursuant to an arrangement mu- 
tually acceptable to the Partles;“. 


ARTICLE XI 


Article XIV of the Agreement for Cooper- 
ation is renumbered as Article XI and is 
amended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE XI 


A. The Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia guarantees that: 

(1) Safeguards provided in Article X shall 
be maintained. 

“(2) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia or author- 
ized persons under its jurisdiction by pur- 
chase or otherwise pursuant to this Agree- 
ment and no special nuclear materials pro- 
duced through the use of such material, 
equipment and devices, will be used for 
atomic weapons, or for research on or de- 
velopment of atomic weapons, or for any 
other military purpose. 

“(3) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction pursuant to 
this Agreement and no special nuclear ma- 
terial produced through the use of such ma- 
terial, equipment, or devices, will be trans- 
ferred to unauthorized persons or beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, except as the 
United States Commission may agree to such 
a transfer to another nation or group of na- 
tions, and then only if, in the opinion of the 
United States Commission, the transfer of 
the material is within the scope of an Agree- 
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ment for Cooperation between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the other nation or group of nations. 

“B. The Government of the United States 
of America guarantees that: 

“(1) No equipment or devices transferred 
from the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia to the Government of the United 
States of America or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction pursuant to this Agree- 
ment, no material purchased by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America pur- 
suant to Paragraph H of Article VII of this 
Agreement, and no material retained by the 
Government of the United States of America 
pursuant to Paragraph I of Article VII of 
this Agreement, or an equivalent amount of 
material of the same type of such purchased 
or retained material substituted therefore, 
will be used for atomic weapons or for re- 
search on or development of atomic weapons, 
or for any other military purpose. 

“(2) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the United States of America or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction pursuant to 
this Agreement, will be transferred to unau- 
thorized persons or beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Government of the United States of 
America, except as the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia may agree to 
such a transfer to another nation or group 
of nations.” 

ARTICLE XI 


Article XV and XVI of the Agreement for 
Cooperation are renumbered, respectively, as 
Articles XII and XIII. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The following Article is added as Article 
XIV of the Agreement for Cooperation: 


“ARTICLE XIV 


“Agreed classification, patent, and security 
policies and practices shall continue to be 
maintained with respect to all classified in- 
formation (including any inventions or dis- 
coveries employing such information), ma- 
terials, equipment, and devices which have 
been exchanged under the Agreement for 
Cooperation, as amended. The Parties intend 
to consult with each other to review the 
extent to which the agreed classification, 
patent, and security policies and practices 
referred to above continue to be appropriate 
and applicable.” 

ARTICLE XIV 

This Amendment shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied with 
all statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such Amendment 
and shall remain in force for the period of 
the Agreement for Cooperation, as hereby 
amended. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Amendment. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 14th 
day of March, 1967. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Donovan Q. Zoox, 
Director, Atomic Energy Affairs, Interna- 
tional Scientific, and Technological 
Affairs, Department of State. 
WILLIAM L. YEOMANS, 
Assistant Director, Agreements and Liai- 
son, Division of International Affairs, 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

For the Government of Commonwealth of 
Australia: 

FRANK L. Bett, 
Atomic Energy Attaché, Embassy of 
Australia. 


CONSERVATION, NOT CONVERSA- 
TION—A SPEECH BY JAMES G. 
WATT 


Mr. HANSEN. On March 6, Mr. 
James G. Watt keynoted the 1967 an- 
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nual Ohio Planning Conference held at 
Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Watt is now the 
staff associate and secretary of the nat- 
ural resource committee, community 
and regional development group of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Mr. Watt formerly served as 
legislative assistant to my predecessor in 
the Senate, Hon. Milward L. Simpson. 

Mr. Watt’s keynote address shows a 
thoughtful approach to the problems of 
man’s relationship to his total environ- 
ment. His remarks herald the growth 
of a new type of conservation conscious- 
ness on the part of the business commu- 
nity, all levels of government, and our 
community leaders. I commend these 
remarks to the attention of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION, Nort CONVERSATION 
(By James G. Watt*) 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a special privi- 
lege for me to speak to you at the opening of 
this Ohio Planning Conference. Your theme 
is one which challenges every segment of our 
society. The National Chamber has reorga- 
nized and “beefed-up” its staff so that we 
might give better service to the business 
community in its effort to carry out your 
theme of “Planning for the Proper Use of 
Land and Water, Human and Economic 
Resources.” 

There is a story about an old married 
couple that sat silently on the wagon as 
their perfectly matched team of horses pulled 
them down the peaceful road. Neither 
spoke—the only sound was the clickety-click 
of the double tree as that beautifully 
matched team pulled their wagon. Finally, 
the wife turned to her husband and wistfully 
said, Ralph, wouldn't it be wonderful if we 
could pull together through the course of life 
like these horses do?” 

His head snapped around, and he said, 
“Mabel, we could if we had one tongue 
between us.“ 

In the past when we have talked about 
conservation, we haven't had “one tongue 
between us.” 

I believe that now more than ever before 
there is one purpose, or “one tongue” be- 
tween the interests of the business commu- 
nity, the conservationists and the land users. 
And, that purpose is to manage our natural 
resources and environment for the greatest 
net benefit to man and his society. 

When we use the word “conservation” 
not all people mean the same thing. For- 
tunately, the purpose and direction of those 
who call themselves “conservationists” has 
changed to such an extent that now almost 
all of us, who care, can call ourselves con- 
servationists.” 

America’s new conservation movement is 
the result of realism and the understand- 
ing of the true purpose of our natural re- 
sources, At the risk of over simplifying, let 
me categorize the conservation movement 
into three phases. The first phase was to 
preserve; the second was to regulate; and the 
third and present is to manage our environ- 
ment with a thorough understanding of 
ecology, which is the study of man and his 
relationship to his environment. Conserva- 
tion with an ecological emphasis is a way of 
happily relating man to his natural re- 


*Staff Associate and Secretary, Natural Re- 
sources Committee, Community and Regional 
Development Group, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C., keynote address at the 
1967 Annual Ohio Planning Conference, 
March 6, 1967, Dayton, Ohio, 
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sources. With this understanding, I am con- 
fident most of us can claim to be con- 
servationists. 

As one who now lives in a metropolitan 
city but was born and reared on the wide- 
open spaces of Wyoming, I recognize these 
phases and the change of purpose and ob- 
jective this maturation and development 
brings to the conservation movement, 

When I was a boy in Wyoming, I con- 
sidered a “conservationist” an “Eastern do- 
gooder” who wanted to lock up the West 
in its present state to preserve it for pos- 
terity. And, I might add, in too many in- 
stances, the “conservationists” were East - 
ern do-gooders” who had stripped the lands 
of the East for commercial or residential 
purposes and had come to the West to “save 
It.“ I wanted, as did other western people, 
the industrial development of our area. We 
had plenty of fresh air, clean water, beauti- 
ful mountains, and open spaces. We needed 
the jobs and money which come from busi- 
ness and industry. 

We were proud that the great Yellowstone 
Park had been preserved—that the Grand 
Tetons had been preserved—that the thou- 
sands of thousands of acres of National For- 
est lands had been preserved—but we op- 
posed the preservation of more lands for pres- 
ervation sake. The usefulness of the land, 
in our opinion, was not being considered. 
Was the land and its beauty created by God 
to be used by man, or was man created to be 
subordinated to the land? 

In too many instances, the old line “con- 
servationists” neglected to consider the most 
important aspect of the “Creation Story“ 
man. As good planners, whether it be for 
regional, city, or water districts, you are 
aware of your primary responsibility and that 
is to plan for the benefit of man. And, ac- 
cordingly, I suggest that good planners are 
“conservationists” of the “Third Wave“ as 
Secretary Udall would call it. That is to say 
a good planner is one who is aware of the 
ecological balance required and attempts to 
provide for that balance in his planning. 

Because of carelessness and unconcern, 
America has experienced the effects of deci- 
sions which were made by governmental bod- 
ies and private parties without any regard or 
concern as to its effects on the people or our 
environment. Roads have been built with- 
out consideration of wild animal life or the 
economic impact on a farmer or town. City 
dumps and city sewers have been treated like 
society's illegitimate children, and now the 
effects of our past unconcern is haunting us 
with water and air pollution problems. 

We have learned from experience that 
some activities under certain circumstances 
can disrupt the balance of nature and cause 
unpredictable and irreversible effects upon 
nature. We can no longer afford to disre- 
gard the effects of our activities on nature. 
Time has run out—we no longer have the 
resources to spend for single purposes. Our 
land, water and air must be managed so that 
their use will bring benefit to man and his 
environment both in the short and long run. 

George Perkins Marsh wrote in 1864 the 
book “Man and Nature” which sounded the 
alarm that led to the first phase—the pres- 
ervation phase—of conservation. But even 
when he was calling for preservation, he 
pointed out that the web of life was made 
up of every single living organism and 
warned that destruction of any part of that 
web might disrupt the whole biological 
community. 

As we grow to understand the complexities 
and interdependencies of our biological com- 
munity, we recognize that our environment 
must be treated as a whole. We must aban- 
don narrow disciplines and preoccupation 
with the isolated conservation categories of 
forests, wildlife, minerals, and water. If you 
will agree with me that you can no longer 
categorize conservation practices, I hope you 
will go one step further and agree that con- 
servation can no longer be considered “as 
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those activities in the country” or even 
“those activities in the West.“ It must be 
also practiced in the city. 

With 75% of the people living in cities and 
that percentage will grow as our population— 
which is now 200 million people—doubles in 
the next 40-50 years, we must consider city 
life and its surroundings as a part of the 
nation’s environment. 

Because man is controlled by, but, yet, 
affects his own environment, we must con- 
sider the social sciences as well as the physi- 
cal sciences. Man really lives in two external 
environments. One is the world of nature, 
the cradle of our species and still the 
nourisher of our existence. The other is the 
world man has built within and around the 
world of nature. 

The task of conservation today is to apply 
human understanding and wisdom to the 
dual environment in which we live. Con- 
servation, which began with wildlife protec- 
tion and grew to habitat preservation, must 
now extend its concern to the man-made en- 
vironment. It must recognize that in an 
ecologic age, our technologies—communica- 
tions and transportation systems, etc.—are 
just as much national resources as fossil 
fuels, forest products or wildlife. They are 
cultural resources rather than natural re- 
sources, but they form an increasingly im- 
portant part of men’s lives and they require 
increasingly sophisticated watchdogging if 
they are to be made to serve and enhance the 
quality of human life. 

In too many instances, the solutions to 
yesterday’s problems are the causes of to- 
day’s. We must remember that the triumphs 
of science usually have some unpleasant side 
effects. For example, indestructable plastic 
and aluminum containers upgrade the pres- 
ervation of foodstuffs and beverages, but 
they also downgrade the aesthetic qualities 
of the nation’s roadsides and waterways. 
Someone has suggested that the end of our 
world could be neither a bang nor a whim- 
per. We could simply smother in the wastes 
of our own affluence. The fault lies not with 
the progress of technology. It is rather with 
the lag of conservation measures. 

Conservation, if it is to have any real 
meaning for man, must relate primarily to 
man. 

I do not believe we have business prob- 
lems, financial problems, or city planning 
problems. We have “people problems.” 

Consequently, I don’t believe that hydrol- 
ogists can solve “water problems” or that 
traffic engineers can solve “traffic problems.” 
Nor do I think city planners can solve “city 
problems.” But city planners, with the sup- 
port of the local chambers of commerce, 
service clubs, local governments and other 
city leaders can arouse and motivate the 
people. When this is done, “people prob- 
lems” are solved by an informed and respon- 
sive people.“ 

Time and again we have seen elaborate 
conservation programs advocated but 
through the course of time they turn out to 
be nothing more than idle conversation. 

One of conservation’s most urgent tasks 
today is to create a general awareness of 
ecology in both its biological and sociological 
senses. Public expectation must be elevated 
to require a more responsible performance 
from everyone—whether that “one” be a 
citizen, corporation, or some agency of 
government. 

The new conservation requires also a po- 
litical machinery for formulating public 
policy—a task which often involves a diffi- 
cult choice between conflicting public inter- 
ests and private demands, When concerned 
people—leaders of the community or merely 
citizens interested in a certain project—get 
together and work out ways of accommodat- 
ing the interests of the various “publics” in- 
volved so that the greatest good is wrought 
with the total environment in mind, then 
the politics of conservation are working at 
their best. 
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Because our known natural resources are 
limited and are being placed under an ever- 
increasing burden due to our growing pop- 
ulation, you planners are going to be called 
upon, even to a larger extent than you are 
now, to suggest solutions to the “people 
problems” that confront us. You must be 
aware and understand ecology, the study of 
man and his relationship to his environ- 
ment, in both its biological and sociological 
senses. 

Most of you, of course, are aware of these 
aspects and that is one of the reasons we 
now have not only city planners, but county, 
regional, state and interstate planners. We 
must look at the total picture. 

As we have noted, even the greatest plan 
ever devised for managing our natural re- 
sources and environment for the greatest net 
benefit to society is of little value if it is 
not properly implemented. Usually such 
plans must be approved and supported by 
local governments. Are our local govern- 
ments prepared and qualified to do the job? 

In too many instances, they are not. Con- 
sequently, as “new conservationists” as we 
have been able to call ourselyes, we must 
involve ourselves in modernizing local and 
state governments, Local governments 
must be permitted the authority and power 
to implement meaningful programs for man- 
aging our environment and the use of nat- 
ural resources. 

Attitudes are changing and rigid ideas are 
falling to the realization that the balance of 
nature can be irreparably damaged if we 
don't come to fully understand man’s rela- 
tionship to nature, 

Many of our conventional institutions are 
going to have to be changed if we are going 
to have conservation rather than conversa- 
tion. I have already mentioned the need to 
modernize local governments to handle the 
problems, We are also going to have to revo- 
lutionize our educational system. 

Our present system is built around 
knowledge of facts and how to do things 
with those facts. In this system, the world 
around us continues as an external affair 
upon which we operate successfully if we 
simply apply the facts we are taught. I 
believe that those facts and our dealings with 
them need to be conceived in different terms. 
They need to be presented so that the stu- 
dent sees himself as part of an interde- 
pendent, interrelating world, not simply as 
its manipulator. 

We need to revise our teaching, not to 
alter the knowledge we teach, but to present 
the facts in the context of certain important 
relationships so that, as individuals, we come 
to understand our own place in the world 
around us. Stated a different way, we need 
to teach subjects, whether physical sciences, 
social sciences, humanities, or technologies, 
in the context, wherever possible, of man 
interacting with his environment, 

We need to rewrite textbooks, revise entire 
curriculums, I am not talking about teach- 
ing conservation as a specific subject but 
about injecting a new concept of man's re- 
lation to his environment into the very mar- 
row of our education system, throughout all 
subjects. 

Where does the business community fit 
into America’s new conservation movement? 

I suggest right at the core. It must pro- 
vide the leadership, the talent, and a sub- 
stantial portion of the resources required for 
bringing into being the new concepts of 
managing our environment so that a proper 
balance can be maintained between the nat- 
ural environment, which is the basis of our 
existence and the environment built by man 
in and around nature. 

In order to properly manage our environ- 
ment and plan for its most beneficial use the 
business community must assist in getting 
answers to two related questions: (1) what 
character of natural resources do we want 
and need? and, (2) what are the costs and 
means of obtaining these qualities? 

The answers to these two questions are 
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not easy answers. And, further, we are not 
now able to answer them except in broad 
terms. The specific answers, which are nec- 
essary before proper conservation planning 
can be provided, will only be available when 
extensive and large scale research programs 
have been conducted. 

For example, we don’t know what quality 
of air should be maintained for the best hu- 
man health. We need to know. 

Above health requirements, we don't know 
what standards need to be met to raise cer- 
tain agriculture crops. We need to know. 

We don’t know what might happen to the 
balance of nature if we were to bring Colum- 
bia River water into the Colorado River Ba- 
sin. We need to know—before action is 
taken. 

We don't know what might happen if we 
were to attempt to control hurricanes by 
changing the water temperatures of the Gulf 
of Mexico by re-cycling those ocean waters. 
We need to know—before action is taken, 

We don’t know what effects dense urban 
living has on the mind of man. We need 
to know. 

We don’t know how traffic congestion af- 
fects the working capabilities of man. We 
need to know. If we knew, we possibly 
would want to change our entire transporta- 
tion system. 

These questions and many, many more 
have a bearing on man’s relationship to his 
environment. We need answers—we need 
new approaches—we need new ideas—we 
need new insights into the fundamental 
truths. 

The business community must encourage 
the modernization of local and state gov- 
ernments and the re-orientation of our edu- 
cational institutions so that we can join to- 
gether in a partnership of the business 
community, governments of all levels, and 
educational institutions in an effort to de- 
velop new concepts, methods, and tech- 
nology for the management and use of our 
natural resources and environment for the 
benefit of man and his total community. 

This is the challenge at hand—will it be 
considered as merely conversation or will it 
be accepted as the new role for the newly 
defined “conservationists”? 

Thank you. 


PUBLIC OUTCRY FOR ACTION 
AGAINST CRIME 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
James J. Kilpatrick, editor of the Rich- 
mond News-Leader and a widely re- 
spected syndicated columnist, has be- 
come an outspoken and knowledgeable 
observer of the serious crime situation 
in the United States today. It is my 
feeling that Mr. Kilpatrick reflects the 
feelings of the majority of the American 
people about this deplorable problem. 

The people, judging from what I 
read and hear, are fed up with crime 
and they are weary of long-winded dis- 
cussions about its causes. Of course, 
we want to get to the roots of crime, 
but we ought to be just as much con- 
cerned right now with its effects. In 
short, there are increasing indications 
that the people are tired of talking and 
want action. They want criminals to 
be punished, and they want to see the 
police given effective tools with which to 
enforce our laws, not rendered virtually 
impotent by the courts. 

Mr. Kilpatrick, in his column pub- 
lished ‘n the Washington Evening Star 
on Thursday, March 16, discussed the 
great public outcry against the increase 
of crime in Washington, D.C., and in 
other parts of the country. In this con- 
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nection, I was interested to read in the 
Washington Post of March 20 an in- 
teresting account of a Sunday sermon 
delivered by the Reverend Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson, pastor of the National 
Presbyterian Church. According to the 
news article, Dr. Elson told his congrega- 
tion: 


Two weeks ago the church was burglar- 
ized during the worship service. 

Last week a new sign was stolen within 
24 hours after it had been bolted to steel 
uprights at the new church site. 

Our church members have been mugged, 
beaten, burglarized, assaulted and raped. 

He recently conducted the funeral of a 
church member who, though over 60 years 
old, was beaten and raped near her apart- 
ment in the center of the city. 

My own children have been molested, 
pursued, and surrounded with switchblades 
put at their throats. 


Mr. President, this is indeed a sad 
commentary on our times. 

I bring Mr. Kilpatrick’s column to 
the attention of the Senate, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANGER MOUNTING ON CRIME ISSUE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Getting back to this business of crime: A 
very real possibility is growing that the 90th 
Congress, fed to the teeth with crime here in 
Washington, will undertake to beef up the 
President's safe streets” legislation with 
some no-nonsense provisions on the inter- 
rogation of criminal suspects. In the proc- 
ess, the Congress could wind up eyeball to 
eyeball with Chief Justice Earl Warren, just 
across the street. It is a fascinating pros- 

t. 
P Thero ought to be no mistaking the grow- 
ing sense of anger in the Congress. Recent 
months have seen the issuance of two mas- 
sive reports on crime; and not to put too fine 
a point upon it, these reports have laid 
two massive eggs. The first of them, a prolix 
two-volume affair on crime in the District 
of Columbia, was couched in the tapioca 
pudding prose of professional sociologists; it 
went unread. The second, on crime in the 
United States, was much better, but it too 
was largely concerned with long-range 
measures for uplifting the disadvantaged 
criminal and leading him back to salvation. 

Members of the Senate, notably McClellan 
and Ervin, do not discount the need for long- 
range measures. These are all well and 
good. But their primary concern, just now, 
is for the adoption of immediate measures to 
offset the damage done by the high court in 
the line of cases that runs from Mallory to 
Miranda. They look about them, in Wash- 
ington, and see an appalling contempt for 
law and order; and they find the cops ham- 
strung in trying to fight it. 

One specific example is worth a hundred 
generalizations. In the 13 months from 
January 1966 through January 1967, the 
Peoples Drug Stores in the Washington 
metropolitan area experienced no fewer than 
31 armed robberies and 62 burglaries. More 
than $100,000 was stolen. One store man- 
ager was robbed by three men at gun point 
in November. He was robbed again on Jan. 
8, again on Jan. 22, still again on Jan. 25. 
“The manager and all employees tendered 
their resignations,” said the president of 
Peoples, “and it was necessary to close the 
store permanently.” 

It is not in Washington alone that public 
resentment is mounting, and it is not only 
the Washington police who are concerned at 
the limitations put upon them. Senator Mc- 
Clellan last week took ten pages of the Con- 
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gressional Record to publish letters from 
chiefs of police scattered from Binghamton, 
N. T., to Lane County, Oreg. These were ex- 
cellent letters, literate, knowledgeable, em- 
phatic; they came from professional officers 
whose lives are spent in the dirty, grubby 
business of fighting crime. 

One of the best of them came from Okla- 
homa City’s Chief Hilton Geer. 

“For too many years,” he wrote, “the psyche 
of social welfare has been allowed to supplant 
social responsibility, and one of the results is 
reflected in a growth of lawlessness that 
threatens the roots of this nation. . . . Too 
often, the concern of society has been with 
protecting the rights of the accused, includ- 
ing analyzing his subconscious, without re- 
gard for the rights of society or the victim of 
crime, If, as some say, the criminal is the 
product of his environment, then what of 
the other and much larger public that is of 
this same environment but respects the law?” 

Police Chief Harry W. Hird, of North Olm- 
stead, Ohio, hypothecated a case in which a 
Police officer hears a woman screaming. A 
male runs from behind her house. The offi- 
cer grabs the man and asks him, “Where 
have you been?” At that moment, the 
supect’s constitutional rights have been vio- 
lated. “My honest feeling,” said Hird, “is 
that we are going overboard to protect the 
criminal in recent decisions, and it is about 
time to protect the honest and lawabiding 
citizen.” 

Police Chief L. J. Campbell, of Columbia, 
S. C., echoing these sentiments, summarized 
three actual cases in which his officers had 
found themselves frustrated in making in- 
vestigations. Chief S. D. Knutson, of Grand 
Forks, N.D., added some hard observations 
on the soft treatment accorded hardened 
juvenile offenders. Chief Paul Shaver, of 
Albuquerque, summed up the general feel- 
ing of law enforcement officials in a single 

ph: 

“These court decisions, in effect, have not 
caused less respect for law and order by 
criminals and hoodlums because they have 
none to begin with. They have caused a 
lack of respect for the police, being unable to 
enforce the law, and a lessening of fear for 
the consequences, if caught.” 

McClellan, Ervin and their determined col- 
leagues may get nowhere. It is a tricky and 
difficult business to find statutory means for 
upsetting court decisions construing consti- 
tutional guarantees. Ervin has proposed a 
constitutional amendment, but he would 
have trouble getting it through the Congress. 
Nevertheless, congressional fires are burning, 
and they may yet cook up a bill far stronger 
than the President—or the chief justice— 
really wants to see. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Chal- 
lenge, a new magazine of economic af- 
fairs, conducted an interview with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
which appears in its current issue. In 
the interview Senator PROXMIRE gives his 
views on our national economic problems 
and prospects as he sees them from his 
vantage point as chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee. As a new mem- 
ber of that committee, I have been 
deeply impressed by the chairman’s 
depth and breadth of knowledge of eco- 
nomic matters. His views are entitled to 
great weight in the deliberations of Con- 
gress. For this reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the interview be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 
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NATIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
(Interview with Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE) 


Q. Senator Proxrmire, we have had suj- 
ficient time to study the State of the Union 
message, the Budget Message and Economic 
Report. As Chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, you are in an ideal 
position to evaluate the President’s program 
in terms of how well it reflects the goals of 
the Employment Act of 1946. Would you 
give us a general evaluation? 

A. I think the President's recommenda- 
tions are calculated to reflect the goals of the 
Employment Act. After all, these goals are 
desirable to all Americans. We want pros- 
perity. We want growth. We want the full- 
est possible employment consistent with 
stable prices. I think this is certainly the 
clear objective of President Johnson. At the 
same time there are certain areas that I think 
can be improved. 

Q. Which areas? 

A. Let me first emphasize where I think 
the President has done a fine job. I think 
it is good that he wants to keep interest rates 
from going up further and to try to turn 
them around. He has done this in a number 
of ways—by a fairly stringent fiscal policy 
and by recommending an increase in taxes. 
His fiscal policy will result in a relatively 
small, in fact a very small, deficit in the na- 
tional income accounts budget, which is the 
best measure of the influence of the budget 
on the economy. A deficit of only $2.1 bil- 
lion in a $170-billion budget is a good per- 
formance under current circumstances. It 
would seem that the Federal Reserve Board 
can now increase the money supply, and this 
will have the effect of bringing interest rates 
down while at the same time keeping the 
economy moving. This is all on the good side. 

Q. How about the other side? I gather you 
do have some reservations. 

A. Let me say that one of the things that 
concerns me most about the President’s pro- 
posals is abandonment—and it is abandon- 
ment—of the wage-price guidelines. This is 
a concept that Walter Heller introduced and 
persuaded President Kennedy to adopt in late 
1961, While the guidelines principle has been 
criticized by labor unions and management 
alike, it has really served the public, and, in 
my judgment, it has served labor and man- 
agement, too. The best proof of this is that 
we had a stable price level during the major 
part of a business boom of more than five 
years duration. And wage costs in manu- 
facturing have not gone up during the last 
four years. They are about the same or 
maybe a little bit less than they were in 1962. 
But profits have gone up enormously. Prices 
have risen during the past year, and this in- 
crease has gone pretty much into increased 
profits. Now, by abandoning the wage-price 
guidelines—instead of adjusting them so it 
would be possible for wages to go up partly, 
at least to reflect the increase in the cost of 
living—it seems to me the President has 
turned his back on what is, or has been, our 
most stabilizing influence. 

Q. But Senator, in view of the better than 
3.5 per cent price increase last year, obviously 
new wage agreements would have to take 
this inflation into account, and more, if 
there is to be any wage improvement. 

A. This is exactly the point, and this is 
why organized labor had to take the position 
it did on the guidelines. The position I’ve 
taken consistently in my defense of the 
guidelines is that they should also reflect the 
cost of living. Then it would be possible for 
a worker, who is producing more, to enjoy 
a productivity increase, plus a spelled-out 
cost-of-living increase, without inducing an 
additional element of inflation in the wage- 
price picture. 

Q. But wouldn’t abandonment of the 3.2 
per cent wage-price guidelines, therefore, be 
more to your liking? 

A. No, it wouldn’t. When you abandon 
them it means that you have no bench mark 
at all, But what I would do, instead, is this. 
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I would take into account a part of the 
productivity increase, and, in addition, allow 
in very large part for the cost-of-living in- 
crease, and then, instead of having a 3.2 per 
cent guideline, you might have a five per 
cent or a 5.5 per cent guideline. This would 
enable the worker, who had suffered a 3.5 
per cent increase in the cost of living, to 
catch up and still get some increase for his 
greater productivity. 

Q. Then your argument is not so much 
against the abandonment of the 3.2 guide- 
lines but the failure to stipulate another 
bench mark. 

A. That’s exactly right, and what it 
amounts to is abandonment of the guidelines 
principle. The whole concept has been 
kicked out the window. I think this will 
raise grave problems, especially this year, 
because there are a number of settlements 
coming up, and they are not likely to be five 
or six per cent settlements. They could be 
of any size. They could be seven, eight, 
nine or 10 per cent settlements, which would 
be clearly inflationary. But there is no bench 
mark basis for indicating that they are 
wrong. 

Q. Is this what you are primarily con- 
cerned about in the President’s proposals? 

A. No. There are one or two other things 
that concern me. I’m concerned about the 
failure of the President to suggest some 
economies that I think are obvious and 
would make it unnecessary to raise taxes. 

Q. What economies would you recom- 
mend? 

A. Number one, I think we should with- 
draw four of our six divisions in Europe. If 
we did that, it would save a billion dollars. 
It would help our balance of payments and 
ease the gold outflow. It seems to me that 
there would be great support in Congress, 
even without Administration backing. There 
are 42 Senators behind a resolution intro- 
duced by the majority leader to do exactly 
this. The second point is that I think we 
can cut $1 billion from the space program. 
At the present projection, the space pro- 
gram is budgeted at $5.3 billion, and much 
of this is not for the moon shot. We can 
carry on the moon shot, but postpone the 
work on possibly sending somebody to Mars 
or to some other planet. There is no con- 
test here. There are many, many things we 
should do and can do on earth that are more 
important. This is not only inflationary from 
a monetary standpoint, but it is specifically 
bad because it diverts the scarcest and most 
vital resource we have: brainpower. It woos 
away men who are engaged in graduate edu- 
cation and puts them into work for the space 
program, some parts of which are less pro- 
ductive than graduate education is. It takes 
them out of defense work, it takes them out 
of industrial work, and so on. I'm glad to 
see the President has cut down on funds for 
the supersonic transport. Frankly, I'd cut 
them out entirely. In addition to this, we 
have some $7.3 billion in nondefense public 
works, and I think these can be cut sharply. 

Q. Which public works would you cut? 

A. Well, the proposals to build post of- 
fices, federal buildings, reclamation projects, 
and the road building program—all should be 
scaled down. These are activities which in 
past wars were suspended for the duration. 
They have not been stopped this time, and 
I think that they are inflationary. Many 
of them would be hard to justify in any case. 
But if we must proceed with them, they 
should not come at a time when we have a 
very serious problem of getting funds for the 
Vietnam war. 

Q. Well, Senator, that brings up something 
that many people have become sensitive 
about in recent months. All of a sudden we 
have been pulled up short and told that 
there are certain things that the economy 
cannot afford because of Vietnam. This has 
come as & surprise because the costs of Viet- 
nam were played down for solong. We seem 
to be facing a prolonged state of living with 
a mized economy, mized in the sense of war 
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and peace. The Employment Act of 1946 
was not drafted with anything like this in 
mind. Therefore, in view of the things that 
we are now told we cannot afford, do you 
think there is permanent damage, in the mix 
of the President’s program, to the goals of 
the Employment Act? 

A. No, I don’t think that there is any 
permanent damage in the mix of what the 
President has proposed. We are fighting a 
war in Vietnam whether we like it or not. 
None of us likes it, but we're there. The 
question is, has the President adjusted to it 
as wisely as he could? I think in general he 
has. And he is looking beyond the current 
situation. The President in his Economic 
Report specifically stated that he was going 
to make several moves to ensure a healthy 
transition to a peacetime economy once a 
Vietnam settlement is secured. I think this 
is all to the good. 


THE IMPACT OF VIETNAM 


Q. Wouldn't this require a broader under- 
standing of the impact of Vietnam than we 
now have? 

A. Frankly, as Chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, I intend to do all I can to 
persuade my Committee to go into a com- 
prehensive and detailed study of the impact 
on our economy of the Vietnam war. I don’t 
think we've had that kind of a study. It 
should be made publicly. It should be made 
by a Congressional Committee. And after 
that study is made by our Committee, I 
would hope that we can then follow through 
to determine how we can best adjust to a 
de-escalation, which we hope and pray, and 
certainly expect, is going to take place. 

Q. Do you think the transition to a fully 
peacetime economy will be difficult? 

A. Actually, when you look at our defense 
spending in relationship to the size of our 
economy, our gross national product, you 
find some very interesting statistics. You 
find that in the late '50s we were spending 
between 8.5 and nine per cent of our gross 
national product on defense. As you know, 
at that time we weren’t at war with anybody. 
We are at war this year, and if the war con- 
tinues, its full impact will be felt in 1967 
and even 1968. Yet we are going to spend 
only about nine per cent of our gross national 
product on defense. This is far less in pro- 
portion than our spending during Korea, 
with something like 14 per cent going for 
defense, or, of course, during World War II, 
when we spent well over 50 per cent. Now, 
this means that we should be able to con- 
duct the kind of war we are conducting in 
Vietnam without real distortions in our econ- 
omy. And it should also mean we can ad- 
just to the end of the war in Vietnam 
easily. But nothing is easy unless you know 
about it, fully understand it, and prepare 
8 it. This is what our Committee should 

0. 

Q. That's very interesting, Senator. Could 
you tell us what types of questions you will 
seek answers for? 

A. Well, we certainly want to find out just 
where the procurement policy of our country 
has had its most serious effect. We know, 
for example, that some parts of California 
have a heavy aircraft industry. We don't 
know where the subcontractors are. We 
don’t know how Vietnam affects them. We 
know, for example, that there are some in my 
state, Wisconsin. It is surprising the un- 
likely places you find subcontractors dealing 
with materials for the Vietnam war. Many 
people in these towns and cities don't realize 
how much war-related business is going on 
right under their noses. So I think if we 
can indicate, much more comprehensively 
than we have in the past, where these jobs 
are, what materials are involved, what kinds 
of other resources have been directed into 
the war effort—the brainpower, know-how, 
and so on—then we'll have an inventory of 
what and how much has to be redirected 
when the war ends. Manpower is going to be 
most significant when we reduce what are 
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now the largest armed forces in the world— 
for the first time larger than Russia’s or 
China’s military. When we cut this back— 
we hope we will cut it back sharply by half a 
million or a million men—and these men go 
back into the labor force, we want to know 
where they are likely to go back, how rapidly, 
whether they will take advantage of the 
new GI Bill, and that kind of thing. These 
are all questions that can't be answered now, 
but we had better start looking for answers. 


HOW MUCH MORE FOR DEFENSE? 


Q. How much of a change is there likely to 
be in the Defense Department estimates of 
expenditures for the next fiscal year? 

A. Believe me, this is most important. 
We want to find out why it is that the De- 
fense Department has made the kind of 
fantastic mistakes it made in early 1966, 
when it underestimated the escalation of the 
Vietnam war by almost 100 per cent. They 
were off by about nearly $10 billion. They 
first estimated that costs would increase by 
some $10 billion, and then increased it by 
twice that amount. The result was that our 
whole economic policy was wrong in 1966, 
and that was the reason we had inflation. 
Our Committee wants to understand why 
that was. The Chinese didn’t get into the 
Vietnam war. There was no unforeseen de- 
velopment that caught us by surprise. But 
something happened, and we weren't pre- 
pared for it, nor did we know about it, 
until a couple of months ago. Now this is 
wrong, and I think that this kind of policy 
can work in reverse, too. A sudden de-es- 
calation can throw the economy into a pos- 
sibly steep deflation, if we aren’t informed 
in time. If the Defense Department is in- 
capable of or doesn’t have the facilities for 
giving us this kind of information, we want 
to develop those facilities. A little cost now 
to study these problems will result in big 
savings, in terms of economic adjustment, in 
the future. 

Q. Senator Prormire, can we confidently 
expect that projected defense costs will be 
more accurate in the future than they have 
deen in the past? 

A. This is the reason why I think our 
Committee has to go into this. We don't 
know. We can’t know, but we must try and 
find out why we made that previous mis- 
take and at least adjust for that. Now 
there have been accusations that they are 
already deliberately understanding the cost 
of the Vietnam war for the coming year. In 
the next 12 months we want to find out if 
this is true, or whether adjustments have 
been made so that last year’s mistake will 
not be repeated. 

Q. Senator, there is no doubt that we have 
resources going into Vietnam that might 
otherwise be used elsewhere. This calls to 
mind the so-called Heller Plan to return 
some federal revenues to the states. You 
will remember that before the escalation in 
Vietnam Walter Heller saw an annual incre- 
ment of $7 billion in federal revenues, a 
portion of which he thought could be re- 
turned to the states, This would be one of 
the priority items which obviously has been 
washed out because of the demands of Viet- 
nam. In this contest, would you say that 
the Presidents’ current recommendations on 
economic policy give proper weight to priori- 
ties? 

A. Well, as for the Heller proposal for re- 
distributing some of the federal revenues, 
after the Vietnam war is over, so that the 
terrific pressure on the states can be eased— 
this is something the Joint Committee is 
going to study, too. But there are other 
choices that require study also—for exam- 
ple, the guaranteed annual income, which is 
an alternative use of federal revenues. In- 
stead of the federal government distributing 
four, five, six, or seven billion dollars to the 
states, the federal government may provide 
something like a guaranteed annual income 
to people who would otherwise be the re- 
cipients of public assistance, which would 
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take a great deal of state resources. This 
might be another way of meeting the same 
problem, 

Q. Is the guaranteed annual income politi- 
cally feasible at this time? 

A. Frankly, there is almost no support for 
the guaranteed annual income in Congress. 
I don’t support it. I don’t know anyone else 
in the Congress who does. Many of us are 
interested in Senator Ribicoff’s proposal for 
guaranteed jobs. But just to provide income 
without work, regardless of what the ration- 
alization is, I think would take a lot of doing 
in this Congress. The Heller Plan has a lot 
of popular support and a lot of political 
steam behind it. However, there are a num- 
ber of variations on the Heller Plan, and these 
have to be studied. Some people seem to feel 
that redistribution of these four, five, six, 
or seven billion dollars of funds would be a 
substitute for the various state aid programs 
we have now. This could mean the end of 
assistance to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, the end of assistance to vocational 
education, and the end of some of the welfare 
programs that take a great deal of federal 
money on a matching basis. In place of these 
programs, in other words, just give the states 
a certain amount of money and let them 
decide how to spend it. Other people say 
that redistribution should be on top of the 
aid programs we have now. This is something 
we have to work out and perhaps find a com- 
promise approach. 

Q. Senator Proxmire, you have said several 
things with which I am sure your colleague 
from Illinois, Senator Dirksen, would agree. 
Could you tell us how your view of the Pres- 
ident’s economic program differs from Sen- 
ator Dirksen’s? 

A. I assume you are focusing attention on 
the economy, on the savings that might be 
achieved in the budget. 

Q. That's right. 

A. Im happy to see that Senator Dirksen is 
joining the position I have taken in the Sen- 
ate to cut the space program and some of 
these other programs. Where Senator Dirk- 
sen and I disagree is that he puts more em- 
phasis on cutting Great Society programs— 
the programs that involve the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. I put more emphasis 
on cutting back public works programs. 


MERITS OF THE GREAT SOCIETY 


Q. You are in favor of what the OEO seeks 
to accomplish? 

A. Yes. Its programs are not inflationary 
and I think, furthermore, they are humani- 
tarian and justified under any circum- 
stances. But here is what they do. They 
take people who are now on relief, who 
aren’t producers, who are consumers, and 
they provide motivation and a skill. They 
help people to get into the working force. 
Sure, in some cases it costs more to take a 
man and spend nine months or a year with 
him—more than it would cost to send a man 
to Harvard for that length of time. But, 
@ man who goes to Harvard is carefully se- 
lected. He is the elite. He has the motiva- 
tion, the drive, the brains. When I was at 
Harvard they used to tell us the greatest 
asset they had there was the student body. 
On the other hand, when you go into the 
Job Corps, you work with people who have 
all kinds of handicaps to begin with. And 
they don’t have the right kind of attitude 
in many cases. It takes time, it takes ef- 
fort, it takes skilled work to provide these 
people with the motivation, the drive and 
the will, as well as the skill, to succeed. 
But when you achieve that you have a man 
who, instead of being a dependent person, 
is a man with pride in his achievement, a 
man who is independent, a man who can be 
@ taxpayer and contributor to society. It 
makes all the sense in the world. It is the 
best kind of economic investment. For 
$6,000 to $7,000 maximum—it is rarely that 
much—you create a person who is going to 
return thousands of dollars in income taxes 
to the federal government, as well as to his 
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local government—and be a producer, as 
well. 

Q. Now, how do you differentiate between 
that type of program and the public works 
programs that you oppose? 

A. Well, the public works programs that 
I oppose by and large do not provide any- 
thing for the kind of person we have been 
talking about. If you’re an unskilled drop- 
out from high school, you can't get a job 
working at building a road. That takes 
skilled labor. The same is true of all of the 
programs I want to see cut down. They 
usually involve jobs that require people with 
skills, and we don’t have a shortage of jobs 
for skilled people. So the position I take is 
that we should move ahead as much as we 
can with our manpower training program 
and with the OEO program, including all 
phases of this—Head Start, Job Corps, 
Teacher Corps, and so on. They are good, 
wholesome investments in equality of oppor- 
tunity. The great thing about them, from 
the most conservative standpoint, is that 
they don’t give anybody anything except a 
chance to develop the skill to work. Nobody 
ever gives anybody an education. It takes 
painful effort on the part of the people, es- 
pecially older people, to get that education. 
But this approach does give them a chance to 
get it. 

Q. Do you think that these facets of the 
budget have been treated as favorably as they 
can be under the circumstances? 

A. Well, I think that you can make a 
strong case for stepping up some of these 
programs. However, to get through this 
Congress much of a program for the Teacher 
Corps, the Job Corps, and so on is going to 
take a lot of doing. I don't believe the Presi- 
dent would necessarily have served these 
programs better if he had asked for twice as 
much. He might be able to support twice as 
much on the basis of the wisest possible ap- 
proach economically, as well as on a humani- 
tarlan basis, But I don’t think he'd get it. 
He is going to do well if he can get what he 
has asked for. 

Q. What do you think is going to happen 
to the President’s request for a six per cent 
surtax on present income tax rates? Do you 
think the timing is correct for July? 

A. At the present time I'd be against the 
tax increase. I think it is wrong. I made 
it clear that I think there are other ways 
that we can meet this fiscal problem. The 
important thing is to wait for July. No tax 
program should be passed without regard 
for what it will do to the economy. That is 
by far the most important consideration. 
We do know that we cannot project very 
much what's going to happen a year from 
now or 18 months from now. But we should 
wait just as long as we can to make up our 
minds on the basis of the most recently 
available information. Based on all that we 
know now, it is very difficult for me to see 
any real justification for a tax increase on 
July 1. 

Q. What do you think of the suggestion 
that the President be given stand-by powers 
to make small shifts in tax rates, up or down, 
depending upon economic conditions. The 
idea is, of course, to make fiscal policy more 
flexible—and timely—and therefore more ef- 
fective. After all, it takes some consider- 
able time to get the Congressional machinery 
going on tax matters, and often you can’t 
get action when it is needed, or you get it 
when you don’t need it. 

A. We had hearings last year on this no- 
tion, and they were extremely interesting. 
I've taken the position consistently that this 
is unnecessary and undesirable for several 
reasons. One reason is that the authority of 
Congress has been encroached upon over and 
over again. About the only power we have 
left is the power of the purse, the power of 
taxation. I think it is important to main- 
tain a division of power to the extent that 
we can, In the second place, I feel that it 
is a mistake to vary tax rates up and down 
as easily as this would permit the President 
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to do it. And he would be tempted to do it 
constantly. One thing, he would be tempted 
to cut taxes before an election and maybe 
increase them after the election. I don’t 
say that any particular President would do 
that, but it would be a temptation. If he 
did do it, he would be charged with being 
a political opportunist, even though he should 
do it at the time. Also, I think the effect on 
business and the consumer of having taxes 
varied and adjusted—having that uncer- 
tainty—would be unfortunate. At least for 
the present, I would like to see what we can 
do with spending policy, which is already 
within the discretion of the President. The 
President has often in the past refused to 
spend money that is available to him, and he 
has a backlog of things he can do if he wishes 
to do them. I'd like to put my emphasis 
there. 
Q. Thank you, Senator Proxmire. 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
CALLED A LIVING LABORATORY 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS—SENATOR 
RANDOLPH CITES POSITIVE EF- 
FECTS ON INTEGRATION NOTED 
BY PROF. BILL FRANCOIS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, al- 
though it has become commonplace to 
read dire predictions of what will fol- 
low should integration of our schools 
become a reality, the faculty, students, 
and townspeople in Institute, W. Va.— 
the site of West Virginia State College— 
have attested to the fact that in at least 
one place the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, when implemented, has been 
beneficial. 

Because Mr. Bill Francois, assistant 
professor of journalism at Marshall Uni- 
versity in Huntington, W. Va., has writ- 
ten such an eloquent article on our State 
college in Institute, I shall not attempt 
in my own words to do more than heart- 
ily concur with Professor Francois’ state- 
ment: 

Alexander Pope once said that the proper 
study of mankind is man. In this fleld of 
study there is no question that the students 
at State deserve an A.“ 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Francois’ article entitled “A Living Lab- 
oratory of Human Relations,” published 
in the Saturday Review of May 21, 1966, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LIVING LABORATORY OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
(By Bill Francois, assistant professor of 
journalism at Marshall University, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.) 

Although West Virginia State College is 
a fine educational institution, this is not the 
reason that its image has been projected 
around the world by the State Department 
and the U.S. Information Agency. Just re- 
cently a full account of this seventy-five- 
year-old college appeared in a journal pub- 
lished by a new African nation; and during 
the past ten years, many similar articles 
have been printed in Europe, Asia, and 
throughout Africa, thereby helping to coun- 
teract some of the poison left in the minds 
of people abroad by school integration crises 
in Little Rock, Clinton, Oxford, and other 
communities. 

Through action—not words—this college, 
with a student population one-tenth the 
size of most Big Ten schools, has done much 
to demonstrate the democratic concepts of 
equality and fraternity among men; yet it 
came into existence in a state where Civil 
War battles were fought, where the 1872 state 
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constitution forbade the mixing of races, 
and where Dixieland sympathies still exist. 

Founded in 1891 as a land grant school 
exclusively for Negroes, and located in the 
town of Institute, in the chemically rich 
Kanawha River valley only a few miles from 
the state capital of Charleston, the college 
was prepared for the role it would play in a 
great social drama by men of unusual vision 
and understanding. A former president, Dr. 
John W. Davis (1919-1953), was one of those 
who helped to pave the way when he de- 
clared: “The function of a Negro college in 
a democratic society is to work itself out of 
a job.” 

Dr. Davis, who later joined the staff of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, crystallized the basic 
philosophy that would guide the college 
after the Supreme Court’s desegregation 
ruling of 1954. 

Within four months of that momentous 
decision 182 white students sought admis- 
sion to State—which, at that time, had a 
student body of 800 Negroes. By February, 
1955, another contingent of 400 Caucasians 
was enrolled. The influx of white students 
took place because there is only one other 
four-year college in the heavily populated 
Charleston area—a privately owned, church- 
supported institution (Morris Harvey Col- 
lege) with tuition fees three times those 
charged at West Virginia State. Thus, many 
young men and women who might otherwise 
have been denied a higher education because 
of financial difficulties turned to the formerly 
all-Negro college. 

No one was quite prepared for such a 
large number, but in that valley where 
Booker T. Washington had spent his child- 
hood and first began to teach, energetic steps 
to cope with the influx were taken by the 
new college president, Dr. William J. L, 
Wallace, himself a Negro. He cautioned the 
already integrated faculty and staff to be on 
the alert “for potentially explosive situations 
so that action could be taken before trouble 
began“; and, without fanfare, the policy of 
full integration was implemented. 

The stage was thus set for an experiment 
in human relations on a large scale. From 
segregationists came muted warnings of 
dire consequences, If, as they hoped, trouble 
developed, they would have fuel for the fire 
of hate that they sought to kindle. 

Initially the first contacts between men 
and women of different races proceeded as 
expected. As a Negro professor observed, 
“The white students acted just like Negroes 
who go for the first time to a place formerly 
denied to them. They would stand outside 
the classroom until several had gathered, 
then they would come in and sit together.” 

A white student from nearby St. Albans 
described his early experience in this way: 
“When we assembled for our first classes,” 
said Richard Callard, “whites and Negroes 
were formally polite to each other. Every- 
body was very cautious not to say anything 
which might hurt someone; but the ice 
soon thawed and it became apparent that 
we could talk without constant fear of 
offending. After a few sessions, our class- 
mates became our friends and the place 
regained the usual college spirit of good- 
humored banter. We relaxed, went to work 
on our studies and forgot race problems 
completely. The color barriers had evap- 
orated.” 

But more than just good-natured ban- 
tering and friendliness developed during 
those early days of reverse integration. A 
great enthusiasm was generated among the 
students because of the uniqueness of their 
school and because of their desire to make 
the experiment in race relations successful. 

“They wanted to be a part of something 
of national significance and international 
importance,” said Dean of Men James 
Kelly, Jr. 

As with anything of real value, there were 
problems that had to be overcome. Negro 
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students at first were surprised at the large 
number of whites who suddenly appeared 
on the eighty-three-acre campus. A few 
showed feelings of insecurity—as in a fight 
between two students of different races that 
prompted a recommendation of expulsion 
from the classroom instructor, The admin- 
istration, however, took the view that stu- 
dents have fought before and not been ex- 
pelled, so why make an exception in this 
case. Both students were brought before a 
disciplinary committee, received reprimands, 
apologized, shook hands, and remained in 
school. In this way a troublesome situa- 
tion wasn’t twisted into a racial incident, 

But for each such problem there were 
countless episodes that showed how peo- 
ple of different races could work and relax 
together in harmony. Many friendships 
developed that went beyond the classroom. 

There are many instances of members of 
both races holding positions of social, ath- 
letic, and academic leadership. White stu- 
dents, who at first were leery about running 
for elected positions of leadership, received 
encouragement and support from their 
counterparts. One such student, urged on 
by a Negro member of the Student Council, 
was surprised and delighted when he won 
election to that body. 

As the students say, “This is a college 
where the professors don’t see any colors and 
neither do we.” 

Within the past two years, however, a dif- 
ferent situation has developed on campus. 
At present there are 1,725 full-time students 
and among them a fifty-fifty racial ratio 
has been achieved. But among the 1,000 
part-time students, the ratio of Caucasians 
to Negroes is sixty to forty, and this has 
caused some uneasiness among the minor- 
ity” members. 

Although Dr, Wallace agrees that there 
are some feelings of insecurity—as there 
were when the college was first integrated on 
a large scale—he believes that this can be 
traced to today’s increasing pressures, both 
academic and otherwise, on students. Fur- 
thermore, he says that such feelings are van- 
ishing. Even if this were not the case, the 
college president has repeatedly pointed out 
that Negroes cannot remain a racial entity. 
“They do not have a vested interest in State 
remaining a Negro institution,” he said. 

There have been no problems directly at- 
tributable to race, he added. “I can say that 
relationships which reflect racial attitudes 
are at their highest level.” 

This does not mean that Dr. Wallace is 
satisfied with maintaining a status quo, 
Although the 600 students in the men’s and 
women's residence hails are totally inte- 
grated, he would like to see more progress 
made toward integration along social lines. 
“We believe this is a natural process so we're 
not too much concerned,” he said. 

However, he pointed out that some fra- 
ternities and sororities are not yet totally 
integrated. They are integrated in the sense 
that they do not bar white students, but they 
have not enthusiastically sought members of 
other races.” 

Another problem area at State—and it's 
a bothersome one at many other colleges— 
concerns students who commute to classes 
from their homes. It is difficult to generate 
enthusiasm among these students or to in- 
volve them in anything except academic af- 
fairs. Their interracial contacts are there- 
fore limited to the classroom—the level 
where the least amount of interaction and 
friction are likely to occur. Surprisingly, 
the administration would prefer more per- 
sonal and social contacts even at the risk of 
creating some friction. 

“The possibility of problems increase," 
Dean Kelly said, “as contacts between the 
races become more genuine, sustained, and 
meaningful. As long as these contacts are 
polite and superficial, there are few problems. 
Genuine understanding is not easy to come 
by and, for that reason, interpersonal rela- 
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tionships are very important to us because 
we want them to be genuine.” 

An ideal situation, he believes, should fol- 
low the pattern of dating. “From the initial 
contact there can develop more lasting re- 
lationships, yet the possibilities of misunder- 
standing and friction multiply.” 

A third area of concern goes beyond the 
campus and involves the attitudes of parents. 
Some white students have asked what to do 
about pressures from home aimed at dis- 
couraging them from taking part in social 
activities. They are advised that such de- 
cisions must be made within their own 
value systems; and they are sometimes asked 
if they can face the consequences of ignoring 
the wishes of their parents. However, an im- 
portant matter such as this is not left to 
happenstance. Structured experiences are 
utilized to modify the attitudes of students 
and parents alike, such as a college concert 
where those who attend need not wonder 
about the role they are to take. People 
feel more comfortable during this kind of 
structured experience. They are able to re- 
lax and it is easier for them to meet one an- 
other after the concert, talk about the per- 
formance, shake hands. 

“After all,” said Dean Kelly, “it’s hard to 
maintain prejudices with face-to-face con- 
tacts. A myth is easier to retain when it 
lacks contact with reality. Many parents 
come from a religious tradition and a rural 
background which have precluded their 
meeting Negroes, except for janitors. They 
need this wider acquaintanceship.” 

In this way, and in many others, efforts 
continue to broaden the base for understand- 
ing between men of different color, and at all 
levels there is general agreement that West 
Virginia State has done a remarkable job. 

Other colleges, including those that form- 
erly served only Negroes, would do well to 
study the example set by West Virginia State, 
which remains unusual because most Negro 
colleges now being integrated have only a 
small number of white students compared 
with the number at State. 

As for the future, Dean Kelly believes that 
if the experience of students at the college 
is positive across the lines of race, and if 
they learn to manage interpersonal relation- 
ships across these same lines, they will be 
equipped not only for a job in the world of 
tomorrow, but for the personal competencies 
that will be required. Both groups will be 
better for having come to know each other. 

Alexander Pope once said that the proper 
study of mankind is man. In this field of 
study there is no question that the students 
at State deserve an “A.” They are the ones 
who have made their college “A Living 
Laboratory of Human Relations”—which are 
the words printed at the bottom of each 
letter mailed to the outside world from the 
small college in Institute, West Virginia. 


PROPOSED OIL SHALE AND GEO- 
THERMAL STEAM LANDS WITH- 
DRAWALS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, on 
March 3 of this year I wrote to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall ex- 
pressing great concern over that Depart- 
ment’s proposed withdrawal of oil shale 
lands in Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 
Also on March 3, I wrote to the Secre- 
tary concerning the Department of the 
Interior’s proposed withdrawal of geo- 
thermal steam lands. On March 17, I 
again wrote to Secretary Udall, reiterat- 
ing my request that public hearings be 
held on both the proposed oil shale land 
withdrawal and the proposed geothermal 
steam withdrawal. 

I wish to associate myself with the ex- 
cellent remarks made by the Senator 
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from California [Mr. Kuchzrl on the 
floor of the Senate on March 14, con- 
cerning the abuse of power in the pro- 
posed geothermal withdrawal. This con- 
cern, which I believe is now shared by 
many, over the proposed geothermal 
withdrawal can be extended to the pro- 
posed oil shale withdrawal as well. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of my letters of March 3 and 17 
to Secretary Udall be printed in the Rec- 
orp. I reiterate my belief that public 
hearings should be held in order to prop- 
erly scrutinize both of these public land 
withdrawals. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 3, 1967. 
Hon, STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Since your appear- 
ance on February 2ist during the Senate 
Interior Committee’s hearings on oil shale, I 
have received a great deal of correspond- 
ence concerning the proposed withdrawal 
order affecting oil shade lands filed by the 
Director of the Bureau of Land Management 
on January 27, 1967. 

Today my Legislative Assistant was in con- 
tact by phone with staff personnel in the 
office of the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management. In that conversation we re- 
quested that the time for comment on the 
proposed withdrawal order be extended and 
that public hearings be held on the ques- 
tion. Let me reiterate here, in writing, that 
request. 

You have no doubt received similar pro- 
tests from many of the parties who have 
written to me. After serious consideration 
and review I believe that these protests are 
justified. Therefore, I would like to register 
at this time my formal objections to the pro- 
posed withdrawal order published for com- 
ments, suggestions or objections” as F.R. Doc. 
67-1118. 

I have been told by geologists knowledge- 
able in this area that the term “oil shale,” 
as used for legal purposes in the proposed 
withdrawal order, is itself a misnomer, As 
you know, shales of varying composition and 
degrees of oil content are located in many 
areas throughout the sedimentary basins of 
our western states. So far it appears that the 
Geologic Survey of your Department has not 
yet provided us with a clear description of oil 
shale that would be suitable for legal pur- 
poses. Many people in Wyoming and other 
affected western states are genuinely dis- 
turbed that the proposed withdrawal, if pub- 
lished in its blanket form, would have the 
effect of withdrawing many other lands than 
simply those known oil-bearing shales of the 
Green River Formation, It is strongly felt 
that this proposed withdrawal, if published 
without further definition and limitation, 
would put Wyoming’s highly important 
sodium (trona) and uranium industries in 
great jeopardy. 

To look further down the road a moment, 
I would like to comment on the recission of 
any public land withdrawal orders. During 
your appearance before the Interior Commit- 
tee, I questioned you concerning your plans 
for the rescinding of both the withdrawal 
order of 1930 and any further proposed 
orders. You responded that it was contem- 
plated that these withdrawal orders would be 
rescinded on a piecemeal basis as new leas- 
ing regulations were put into effect. Now, 
after careful consideration, I do not believe 
that your suggestion is satisfactory. Two 
problems, I believe, would preclude you from 
reasonably taking such action. 

First, I believe that intolerable legal and 
administrative burdens would result if with- 
drawals were rescinded on a piecemeal and 
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arbitrary basis. Good faith entries under 
the mining laws might all suffer under a 
cloud of uncertainty. The validity of such 
entries would, of course, be open to serious 
question depending upon whether or not the 
subject lands were in a withdrawn or a non- 


. withdrawn status at the time of such entry. 


The legal “thicket” which you describe to 
the Senate Interior Committee would, I be- 
lieve, be made considerably denser by such 
action. Further, administrative action would 
come to a standstill. Exploration permit and 
lease applications for a wide variety of min- 
erals covered by the Mineral Leasing Act 
would be held up pending a status deter- 
mination of the lands in question. 

The second area of concern would arise on 
the other side of the colin—namely with those 
parties seeking to acquire a valid interest in 
our public lands. Private industry could 
not be expected to come forward with the 
necessary investment capital and long range 
commitments without better assurance as 
to the availability of these lands. Iam afraid 
that this necessary response by the many 
industries seeking to develop the multiple 
resources of this region will be greatly dis- 
couraged if withdrawn lands cannot be 
clearly and unequivocally returned to an 
accessable status. 

Let me say, Mr. Secretary, that I appreciate 
at least some of the complexities of this 
entire problem. I would add that my think- 
ing is by no means firm on the matter. But 
this all adds up, I believe, to the necessity 
for giving further consideration to the with- 
drawal problem and strongly recommends 
the advisability of public hearings. 

I will look forward to working closely with 
you on this question and would appreciate 
hearing your views. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
U.S, Senator. 
Manch 3, 1967. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing in re- 
gard to the proposed withdrawal of public 
lands prospectively valuable for geothermal 
steam as published for review and comment 
in the Federal Register February 7, 1967. 
Please refer to my letter of March 3 to you 
objecting to the proposed withdrawal of oil 
shale lands. I also refer to the letter of 
February 27, 1967, from Senator JORDAN of 
Idaho to the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, 

I object to the order as tentatively pub- 
lished and I request that public hearings be 
held on the proposed geothermal steam with- 
drawal. I believe that many of my com- 
ments with regard to the blanket and un- 
defined oil shale order apply to this more re- 
cent geothermal order. I believe also that 
the questions posed by Senator JORDAN re- 
quire answers and clarification before such 
withdrawal action can be allowed to go into 
effect. 

I appreciate the fact that he recently pro- 
posed geothermal order is intended to pre- 
serve the status quo while legislation in this 
area remains pending before Congress. But 
the fact remains that any break in the earth’s 
outer crust could be construed as possibly 
valuable for geothermal steam purposes, As 
you know, Wyoming has many areas of so- 
called “hot spots.” As I read the order 
as presently proposed it will serve to with- 
draw all public lands in the United States 
until a ruling can be made which excludes 
any given lands as possibly valuable for geo- 
thermal exploitation. 

I would appreciate the benefit of your 
views on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P, HANSEN, 
U.S. Senator. 
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U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE on InN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 17, 1967. 
Hon. STEWART L, UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear MR. Secretary: In response to my let-. 


ters of March 3, 1967, protesting both your 
proposed oil shale withdrawal and your pro- 
posed geothermal steam land withdrawal, I 
have received a form letter #720, dated March 
10, 1967, from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

In my letters of March 3 to you I had re- 
quested not only an extension of the com- 
ment and objection period but public hear- 
ings as well. The purpose of this letter is to 
reiterate these early requests and suggest 
that the Department of the Interior sched- 
ule open hearings in one of our western 
states where oil shale and potential geother- 
mal steam lands are of great interest and 
importance. 

May I respectfully suggest that these hear- 
ings be conducted at Rock Springs, Wyo- 
ming. This site would appear most central 
to lands potentially affected by your pro- 
posed withdrawals. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P. HANSEN. 


TWELVE-MILE FISHERY JURISDIC- 
TION TO COVER CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
certified copy of the Washington State 
Joint Memorial No. 18, which petitions 
the Congress of the United States to 
extend our recently adopted 12-mile 
fishery jurisdiction to cover the Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Mr. President, the Continental Shelf 
concept, mentioned in the joint me- 
morial, is an outgrowth of the Conven- 
tion on the Continental Shelf adopted at 
Geneva, Switzerland, at the Law of the 
Sea Conference in 1958. It was one of 
four such conventions dealing with the 
world oceans which received sufficient 
votes from the nations present for ap- 
proval, 

At the present time, 33 nations have 
ratified this Continental Shelf conven- 
tion, and under international law, as 
generally interpreted today, is therefore 
in effect between these 33 signatories. 
There is not, however, a clear-cut answer 
that I have been able to get from either 
Government or private international 
lawyers, experienced in this field, as to 
the necessary number of ratifications 
which might make this what could be 
termed as world law, and thereby, assure 
favorable consideration, for example, in 
the World Court. 

I have long urged, and will continue 
to do so, that this Nation take a more ac- 
tive role in attempting to provide leader- 
ship for further ratifications of this, and 
the other 1958 conventions which, 
though inadequate in many sectors, pro- 
vide world fisheries with the best devel- 
oping world law at the moment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington State Senate Joint Memo- 
rial No, 18 be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the me- 
morial was ordered to be printed in the 
‘Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON STATE SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 


To the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
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of Representatives of the United States, in 
Congress Assembled: r 

We, Your Memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

Whereas, The Pacific Coast state under the 
guidance of the Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission have enacted laws for the pro- 
tection and development of commercial 
fisheries in these states; and 

Whereas, These laws specifically direct that 
the states’ fisheries regulatory agencies have 
the duty to protect and propagate fisheries 
resources, and regulate the taking, possessing 
and disposing of food fish; and 

Whereas, Under these laws the states’ 
fisheries regulatory agencies have established 
rules pertaining to fishing gear and the pos- 
session and landing of any food fish or 
shellfish, whether taken in or outside of the 
territorial waters of the state; and by these 
laws and rules established thereunder, the 
states’ fisheries regulatory agencies have in 
the past and are now regulating certain spe- 
cies of fish regardless of whether or not they 
are caught in or outside the territorial wa- 
ters; and 

Whereas, The Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission has realized the need for con- 
servation and has adopted recommendations 
for the states and the states have subse- 
quently adopted these recommendations in 
order to provide a maximum sustainable 
yield on the species of food fish or shellfish 
found on this coast; and 

Whereas, Our historic American fishing 
rights have been established on these fish- 
erles; and 

Whereas, There are foreign fleets fishing 
our historic and regulated stocks of fish on 
the West Coast and these foreign fishing 
vessels are in no way regulated, thereby 
allowing them to fish on our protected re- 
sources without meeting our established 
laws, and rules and regulations as to the 
type of gear used, the permissible fish size 
for taking, and other like conservation 
measures; and 

Whereas, Thirty-three nations have rati- 
fied the “Continental Shelf" concept of pro- 
tecting their respective native fisheries: Now, 
therefore, Your Memorialists respectfully pe- 
tition the Congress of the United States to 
extend the present 12-mile limit of fisheries 
control and thus adopt the “Continental 
Shelf” concept, in order to conserve and 
perpetuate the great fisheries resources off 
the American West Coast; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State shall 
transmit copies of this Memorial to the Hon- 
orable Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States, and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States and to the President of the United 
States Senate, and to each of the persons 
who represent the State of Washington in 
the Congress of the United States. 

Passed the Senate March 6, 1967. 

JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
President of the Senate. 

Passed the House March 7, 1967. 

Don Emory, 
Speaker of the House. 


WEST VIRGINIA ALPINE HOLIDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there are plans afoot for a 
memorable scenic trip—a West Virginia 
alpine holiday—on May 13-14. This 
trip, which begins in Huntington, is 
sponsored by the Collis P. Huntington 
Chapter of the National Railway His- 
torical Society and is the third such ven- 
ture in mountain scenery travel for rail- 
road buffs. Limited to a total of 225 


passengers and mountain scenery lovers, 
the 700-mile trip will include a ride up 
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Bald Knob on the Cass Scenic Railroad, 
then via the West Virginia Highlands 
Special through Shavers Fork Canyon 
along a branch of the Cheat River to 
Elkins, for an overnight stay. 

Further details of the ruggedly pie- 
turesque trip are available in the March 
19 issue of the Sunday Gazette-Mail 
State magazine, Charleston, W. Va., in an 
article by William C. Blizzard, 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALPINE Holwmar: 700-Mire SPECIAL TRAIN 
Witt Run May 13-14 
(By William C. Blizzard) 

Lumbar laryngitis? It may be ignored, 
and goes with one of the broadening aspects 
of travel. 

Cinders? Fine roughage for tuna sand- 
wiches, and stimulators of the tear glands. 

Profound travel weariness? A bonus to a 
thrilling experience which will aid sleep for 
at least a week. 

Railroad buffs, you may depend upon it, 
will answer objections in the above manner 
when offered a chance to cram 700 miles of 
clickety-clack caravan through two days of 
some of the finest of West Virginia scenery. 

What's a little inconvenience compared 
with the rails, especially when those rails 
parallel the noble New, the gorgeous Green- 
brier, and the climactic Cheat? 

The true railroad fan wouldn't miss the 
chance to travel 700 miles in his favorite 
manner even if he had to do so suspended 
from a coach ceiling by his heels, like a rest- 
ing bat in a cave. I know, because I had 
an uncle who was run out of town 10 times, 
until the townfolk got tired and, to his 
disappointment, let him stay. 

It wasn’t that my uncle wanted to live 
in the town, or prove how brave or stubborn 
he was. He was a railroad enthusiast, and 
the townsfolk kept riding him past the city 
limits on a rail. They did it 10 times, using 
a steel rail instead of the chestnut variety, 
until they found out they were doing all the 
work and he was having all the fun, 

That’s the way it is with railroad buffs. 
So you had better get your reservations for 
the West Virginia Highlands Special early. 
The Special will travel 700 miles on Saturday 
and Sunday, May 13 and 14, leaving Hunt- 
ington on Saturday at 7:00 a.m. and return- 
ing Sunday at 7:35 p.m. 

This trip, sponsored, like three earlier ones, 
by the Collis P. Huntington Chapter of the 
National Railway Historical Society, will in- 
clude a ride of almost three hours on the 
Cass Scenic Railroad. The train will shriek 
through New River Canyon to Hinton, then 
climb through the entire Greenbrier River 
Valley from the mouth of that river to its 
headwaters above Durbin. 

From Durbin the Highlands Special will 
wind through Shavers Fork Canyon, along 
this branch of the Cheat River to Elkins, 
where the 225 passengers will stay overnight. 

About 300 miles of this itinerary, from 
Ronceverte to Elkins, is ordinarily a freight- 
only railroad route, with no passengers al- 
lowed. Much of it is accessible only by rail. 

Only 225 passengers will be allowed to em- 
bark. This is not because additional railway 
cars could not accommodate more pas- 
sengers, but because no more sleeping ac- 
commodations could be guaranteed, with 
certainty, in Elkins. 

The special will leave Elkins Sunday morn- 
ing at 7:00 a.m., and arrive at Cass at nine. 
Passengers will lunch at Cass and ride the 
43-mile Shay line up Bald Knob and return. 
The train is expected to leave Cass at 12:30 
p.m. and arrive in Charleston and Hunting- 
ton at 6:25 and 7:35 respectively. 

This adds up to a 700-mile weekend ride. 
The exact cost is not known at this time, but 
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sales and reservations begin tomorrow, March 
20, when full information will be available. 

A Historical Society official said that the 
price, with no deduction for minors, would 
be “about $26 for the trip, within a dollar 
or two. This includes 700 miles of travel, the 
Cass Scenic Railroad fare, lodging at Elkins, 
and all meals except dinner Saturday night 
at Elkins and breakfast the following morn- 
ing. We think this may be the biggest rail- 
road bargain in the United States.” 

There will be two stops in scenic Shavers 
Fork Canyon for the benefit of photograph- 
ers, one at a high bridge for pictures of the 
train itself, and the other at Wildell, in the 
Greenbrier River headwaters. 

You may get more information, reserva- 
tions, or tickets, from the Collis P. Hunting- 
ton Chapter, National Railway Historical So- 
ciety, P.O. Box 271, Huntington 25707, or 
the Fountain Hobby Center, Washington 
Street and Bigley Avenue 25302, Charleston. 
Reserved tickets must be paid for and 
claimed before April 15, or they will be sold 
to others. 

To get tickets, act fast. Is this cinder- 
circuit surfeit worth it? A lot of people are 
going to think so, Do bring warm clothing. 


LARGE FAMILIES OF AMERICA 
ENDORSE TUITION TAX CREDIT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Large 
Families of America is a nonprofit or- 
ganization organized in 1964 devoted to 
the common interests of responsible par- 
ents of large families. These families, 
all having four or more children, realize 
the importance of education today and 
are vitally concerned with the growing 
costs of higher education. 

Mr. Stanley Borner, president of the 
organization, which includes 43 chapters 
in 27 States, recently announced the vote 
of the board of directors of Large Fami- 
lies of America endorsing my tuition tax 
credit bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle published in the March 2, 1966, is- 
sue of the Suburban News, Shelton, 
Conn., be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Shelton (Conn.), Suburban News, 
Mar. 2, 1967] 

LARGE FAMILY GROUP Backs Tax BILL 

A strong vote of support for the Ribicoff 
tax credits for college expense bill was voted 
here yesterday by the Board of Directors of 
Large Families of America, Inc., representing 
the more than 50,000 who are affiliated with 
the growing organization. 

The announcement of this support for 
U.S. Senator Abraham Ribicoff’s proposed 
legislation was made by Stanley Borner, pres- 
ident of the organization including 43 chap- 
ters in 27 states. The bill proposes that a 
tax credit of up to $325 on the first $1,000 
of tuition, fees and book expenses be allowed 
any taxpayer supporting a college student. 
This tax credit would be totally deductible 
from the net income tax of any taxpayer 
with a child in college. 

“For the 5.5 million college students en- 
rolled in America’s colleges and universities, 
and their parents, this proposed law, with its 
enactment, could mean a direct savings of up 
to $1.8 billions,” Borner noted, “and this 
money could do much to help parents and 
students alike toward furthering this nation’s 
college educational program.” 

The LFA, organized in 1964, is a non-profit 
organization, non-denominational and edu- 
cational, devoted to the common interests of 
responsible parents and their children in 
large families. Its aim is to bring large fam- 
ilies with four or more children together to 
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seek answers to common social, economic and 
environmental problems, and to afford mem- 
bership the opportunity of sharing their ex- 
periences with others similarly endowed. It 
is also united in a common effort to make the 
interests and goals of large families known 
to an American society where almost 20 mil- 
lion families have no children at all under 
18 years of age. 

The Ribicoff-Dominick Amendment Tax 
Credit for College Tuition”, (H.R. 12752) will 
be brought up again in Congress this year 
after being defeated by a vote of 47 to 37 in 
the last session of the national legislature. 

“Well educated children are one of the 
most important assets this country has,” said 
Mr. Borner, “and anything that we can do to 
further our nation’s children’s education is a 
vital part of our program.” 


It was indicated that members of the LFA ` 


will begin a campaign to let their own Con- 
gressmen know of their interest in having 
the Ribicoff-Dominick college tax credits bill 
passed this year. 


UNDER 19: WHAT A MAN HE IS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was called recently to an article 
entitled “Under 19: What a Man He Is,” 
published in the Sheridan, Wyo., Press; 
as a sponsor of legislation to lower the 
voting age to 18, I think the article is 
highly significant. Certainly I feel that 
it helps to make us all aware of the great 
burden our young people are asked to 
carry in modern society. The tre- 
mendous pace of our lives has pushed 
upon the young men of American addi- 
tional duties and responsibilities. 

To quote this timely article: 

A pale-cheeked, bushy haired, tight 
muscled fellow who, under normal circum- 
stances, would be considered by society as 
half man, half boy, not yet dry behind the 
ears ...is the beardless hope of the free 
man... He has seen more suffering than 
he should have in his short life. . He has 
wept in private and public ... and he has 
become self-sufficient ... Under 19 years 
of age—what a man he is! He is a true 
American! 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the March 15, 
1967, Sheridan Press be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNDER 19: WHAT A Man HE Is! 

(Nore.—Tim Markel is a Sheridan resi- 
dent. Among his acquaintances is the 
family of Capt. Eugene Weston Scott, a U.S. 
army chaplain in Vietnam. In one of his 
letters to his family Chaplain Scott wrote 
about the U.S. soldier in Vietnam, and it 
turned out to be a letter warm in its under- 
standing and inspirational in its treatment. 
The letter, provided us by Markel, follows.) 

The average age of the combat soldier in 
many units in Vietnam is under 19. And 
what a man he is! 

A pale-cheeked, bushy haired, tight 
muscled fellow who, under normal circum- 
stances, would be considered by society as 
half man, half boy, not yet dry behind the 
ears, a pain in the unemployment chart. 

But, here and now, he is the beardless 
hope of the free man. When he walks by 
Old Glory he salutes it. Doing so he is pay- 
ing respect not just to a piece of cloth. But 
he is honoring the many brave fighting men 
before him that have fought, bled and died 
that our nation might continue to be One 
Nation Under God. He also respects those 
of higher rank and those being his elders. 

He does not demonstrate or carry a poster 
in front of his commander's tent during his 
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off-duty time. He does not throw rocks at 
jeep windows or fellow GI’s when he does not 
get his way. He listens to rock-and-roll and 
105 mm howitzers. He has heat in the day 
and accepts mortars at night. 

He just got out of high school within the 
past year, received so-so-grades, played a 
little football, and had a girl who broke up 
with him when he went overseas or who 
swears he is still faithful although he is 
half the world away. 

He has learned to like beer by now be- 
cause it is cold, and because it is “the thing 
to do.” He smokes because he gets free cig- 
arettes in his C ration package, and it is 
also “the thing to do.” But many GI's respect 
their body as the temple of God and refrain 
from doing “the thing to do.” He is a 
private first class, a one-year military veteran 
with one more to go. His eyes are clear, but 
his future is not. 

He still has trouble spelling, and writing 
letters home is a painful process. But he 
can break down a rifle in 30 seconds and 
put it back together again in 29. He can 
describe the nomenclature of a fragmenta- 
tion grenade, explain how a machine gun 
or an M-14 or M-16 rifle operates, and, of 
course, utilize all of them when the need 
arises. He can also perspire. He can dig a 
foxhole, apply professional first aid to a 
wounded companion, march until he is told 
to stop or stop until he is told to march. 
And he is not here marching on some fellow 
citizens to cause trouble. His mission here 
is to stop trouble. 

He obeys now, without hesitation. 
he is not broken. 

He has seen more suffering than he should 
have in his short life. He saw his buddies 
lose arms and legs, eyes and hands. He has 
stood among hills of bodies, and he helped 
to construct those hills. 

He has wept in private and in public, and 
he has not been ashamed at either place, be- 
cause his buddies have fallen in battle and 
he has come close to going with them. 

And he has become self-sufficient; he has 
two pair of fatigues, washes one and wears 
the other. He sometimes forgets to brush 
his teeth but never his rifle. He keeps his 
socks dry and his canteen full. He can cook 
his own meals, fix his own hurts, and mend 
his own rips—material or mental. 

He will share his water with you if you 
thirst, break his rations in half if you hunger, 
split his ammunition if you are fighting for 
your life. If you talk like you would like to 
burn your draft card or protest the draft, 
he will blacken both your eyes with one 
hand while still holding his rifle in firing 
position. He is a U.S. soldier fighting in 
Vietnam. 

Under 19 years of age—what a man he is! 
He is a true American! 


But 


THE SILVER SHORTAGE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to add a few words to the dis- 
cussion last Thursday regarding the 
serious silver shortage which this Na- 
tion now faces. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Domin1cx] is to 
be commended for having initiated dis- 
cussion on this matter last Thursday and 
for so diligently pursuing solutions for 
this problem during the past few years. 

The United States appears to be near- 
ing another critical time regarding the 
supply of silver. During the 13 months 
prior to February 1967 silver reserves 
shrunk by 41 percent. Free silver in 
reserve during the same period was re- 
duced by over 50 percent. It is difficult 
to see how the United States can with- 
stand such a pace for long. As the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has pointed out 
previously, we already have less free 
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silver on reserve than the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning deems sufficient for the 
national stockpile. The annual domes- 
tic demand for free silver similarly ex- 
ceeds current reserves. 

Once again it appears that the situ- 
ation calls for congressional attention. 
For the immediate protection of our Na- 
tion, some sort of reserve for national 
defense purposes seems to be in order. 
In addition, if the transistion from silver 
coins to new coins is nearly completed 
and if, therefore, there is no longer any 
need to fear the melting of silver coins, 
it would appear that the artificial price 
of $1.29 per ounce maintained by the 
Federal Government should be reex- 
amined. All indications are that the 
increased silver production necessary to 
meet domestic and defense requirements 
will not be realized if the price of silver 
remains at the present level. It is im- 
perative that we assemble the facts, con- 
sider them carefully, and act accordingly 
with as much speed as is possible. 


DEATH OF VICTOR JOHNSTON 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, it was with 
profound sorrow that I learned of the 
passing last week of my good friend Vic- 
tor Johnston, special assistant on the 
Republican senatorial campaign com- 
mittee. 

His appearance so robust, in the very 
prime of life, it is all the more shocking 
that he was so suddenly taken from this 
mortal world. 

The Holy Bible in the book of Eccle- 
siastes III tells us: 


To every thing there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven: a 
time to be born, and a time to die * * a 
time to weep .. . and a time to mourn. 


God, moving in His sometimes incom- 
prehensible ways, determined Vic John- 
ston’s time had come. So we who re- 
main must suffer our loss, mournfully 
pondering the mystery of mortality, 
meanwhile paying tribute to his mem- 


ory. 

Victor Johnston never held elective 
office. But he devoted many years of 
life rendering service to those who do. 
With his distinguished bearing and his 
handsome appearance, crowned by iron- 
gray hair, Vic was often mistaken for a 
Senator. 

Flattering as this might be to a lesser 
man, such mistaken identity never went 
to his head. Times without number he 
sat in the councils of the high and 
mighty. But he never acquired any airs 
or false pretensions. He never harbored 
delusions of grandeur or power. 

To the end, he remained a modest, self- 
effacing gentleman who shunned the 
limelight. Not for him the center of the 
stage. He stayed in the wings, out of 
public view, and let the officeholder and 
the officeseeker have the stage to them- 
selves. 

Beginning in 1949, Vic served as direc- 
tor of the Republican senatorial cam- 
paign committee, and a loyal and diligent 
campaign worker he proved to be. 

In 1959, when Hawaii was holding its 
first election under statehood, Vic jour- 
neyed all the way to my mid-Pacific 
State offering assistance to me in my 
campaign for election to the U.S. Senate. 
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Shortly thereafter, when I came to Wash- 
ington, Vic not only helped me with my 
official duties, but with his unfailing 
kindness also helped me to find a home 
and get settled. Both he and Mrs. 
Johnston extended to us the hospitality 
of their home while ours was being 
furnished. I have warm recollections of 
their helpfulness and kindness toward 
me and my family. Since then we 
shared many happy occasions together. 

I am very grateful to have had the 
opportunity to know Vic and Mrs. John- 
ston and to share their friendship. And 
I am very grateful for their many 
courtesies and kindnesses. 

I have lost a valued counselor and 
friend, and my party has lost a tireless, 
dedicated worker. 

Ellyn and I extend our heartfelt. con- 
dolences to Mrs. Johnston and the chil- 
dren in their bereavement. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
résumé of Victor Johnston which appears 
in Who’s Who in America be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Who's Who In America] 
Résumé: Victor A. JOHNSTON 

Johnston, Victor A., campaign dir.; b. Ink- 
ster, N.D., Sept. 3, 1900; s. Angus J. and Wini- 
fred (McKechney) J.; student U. of N., 
1921, 1922, 1923; m. Margaret Landt, Aug. 15, 
1923; children—Peggy (Mrs. Lucky Somers), 
Robert L., Judith Ann. Mem. Capitol Police 
Force, Washington, 1923-26; editor-pub. 
weekly newspaper, Red River Valley Citizen, 
Grand Forks, N.D., 1926-30; publicity dir. 
Fed. Farm. Bd., Minneapolis, 1930-32; free 
lance publicity, 1932-38; dir. Minn. State 
Tourist Bur., St. Paul, 1938-44; exec. sec: 
Republican Party of Wis., Madison, 1944-46; 
administrv. asst. Senator Joe McCarthy, 
Washington, 1946-47; mgr. Stassen Presdl. 
Campaign in Wis., 1948; nat. dir. Dewey- 
Warren Club orgn., 1948; campaign dir. Nat. 
Rep. Senatorial Com., Washington, 1949——; 
dir. orgn. Nat. Taft for President Com., 1951 
52. Trustee Taft Found. Mem. Am. Legion, 
40 and 8, Phi Delta Theta, Mason (32°, 
Shriner), Elk. Clubs: New York Athletic; 
Capitol Hill, Congressional Country, Nat. 
Press. Home: 3900 Watson Pl., N.W., West- 
moreland Hills. Office: U.S. Capitol Bldg., 
Washington 16. 


“AMERICAN EDUCATION” LOOKS AT 
PRAYER DECISION OF SUPREME 
COURT, AND INTERPRETATION BY 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS AND STATES— 
WEST VIRGINIA MENTIONED 
AMONG THESE AS EXAMPLE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, due 
to the mail being received in my office 
from concerned citizens of West Virginia, 
I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article which 
was published in the December 1966- 
January 1967 edition of American Edu- 
cation. 

In this article, the reactions of several 
States—the State of West Virginia 
among them—to the Supreme Court 
“prayer decision” are rationally de- 
scribed. Also described are the wide 
variety of practices currently existing in 
our schools and having to do with reli- 
gious holidays and the observances at- 
tendant upon these seasons. 

Because it may be of interest to Sena- 
tors and to others who read the RECORD, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the article 
entitled “Bah, Humbug, Virginia—We 
Don't Know” be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bak, HUMBUG, Vircinta—WeE Don’r Know: 
CHRISTMAS Poses DILEMMA FOR THE 
SCHOOLS 


The scene is a crowded school auditorium 
in Rocky Mountain, N.C.; the time, mid- 
December 1965. All eyes are focused on the 
lighted stage where Thurman Highsmith in 
flowing robes and artificial beard assumes a 
patriarchal stance befitting his role of Joseph 
in “The First Christmas,” while beside him 
Barbara Pender tenderly rocks a swathed 
doll as the Magi offer homage, 

At the same moment in Baltimore, Md., 
a class of third-graders at Cross Country 
School watch a totally different performance. 
In a room bare of holly or pine, of stars and 
bells, the panorama before their wondering 
eyes is a blackboard on which is emblazoned 
the three-times table rather than the three 
wise men. No visions of sugarplums dance 
through these children’s heads; no shred of 
evidence in the tidy classroom suggests that 
Christmas is only a week away. 

If the earnest young actors in North Caro- 
lina betray a trace of nervousness, theirs is 
the anxiety common to all conscientious per- 
formers rather than the fear that they may 
be violating the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Equally 
remote from the minds of the Baltimore 
scholars is the knowledge that constitutional 
interpretation is either denying them or 
shielding them from scenes like those on the 
Carver School stage. 

Their teachers, alas for them, are not so 
blissfully ignorant of the Christmas contro- 
versy in which these youngsters unwittingly 
have become Exhibits A and B. Does the 
First Amendment demand total abstinence 
from the holiday, as in the second example; 
or permit total involvement, as in the first? 
Many an American school official would like 
to find the answer to that question in his 
Christmas stocking, four Yule seasons after 
Santa Claus became a national issue. 

Barring such a miracle, the strikingly con- 
trasted winter scenes above will be repeated, 
with a few name changes, at the same schools 
and others like them within the next few 
weeks. They represent polar reactions to a 
Supreme Court decision of June 17, 1963, 
with the imposing title: School District of 
Abington Township, Pa., et al. v. Schempp 
et al., and Murray et al. v. Curlett et al. 

Popularly known as “the prayer ruling,” 
this opinion found recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer during opening exercises in Abington 
Township schools and readings from the 
Bible in Baltimore classrooms to be in viola- 
tion of the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which provides that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, of prohibiting free exercise thereof.” 

By extension of the principles of church- 
State separation enunciated by the Court in 
its controversial ruling, all forms of religious 
observance were henceforth outlawed from 
public classrooms in the opinion of many. 
The question left to plague school officials 
from coast to coast was as much a semantic 
as a legal one. What constitutes a religious 
observance? Is a Christmas party religious 
in its nature? Some authorities, noting 
the derivation of the word from “Christ 
Mass,” say yes.“ Others, pointing out the 
heavy accretion of secular customs attached 
to the festival, say “no.” Caught in the mid- 
dle, many a teacher to whom the decision 
has been relegated by an uncertain principal 
would like to ask Santa for a pocket rule-of- 
thumb. 

Unfortunately, such a gift is quite beyond 
Santa’s means, even if his legal status in the 
Nation's educational system were clear. 
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Only in the event of subsequent litigation 
could the Supreme Court further amplify its 
ruling. The controversial 1963 ruling itself 
stems from Court efforts to clarify its 1962 
decision in Engel v. Vitale, a case involving 
the reading of a nondenominational prayer 
in New York State schools. 

In 1963, a Williamsport, Pa., sixth grader 
learned the futility of seeking enlightment 
from the fountainhead. “Replying to your 
letter of Nov. 14.“ the Court's clerk wrote to 
Carolyn Bunderup of Sheridan Elementary 
School, “you are advised that there has been 
no opinion of this court covering the singing 
of Christmas carols. . . .” 

If there has been “no opinion of this 
court” on the subject of Christmas carols, 
there have been decisions from lower courts 
and a great deal of compensatory opinion 
from lesser oracles, many of them eminent 
in their own right. Harvard professor Paul 
Freund, one of the country’s outstanding 
authorities on constitutional law, acknowl- 
edges the difficulty facing interpreters in a 
recent book, Religion and the Public Schools. 
“If the precise meaning of the First Amend- 
ment is not clear,” he wrote, “the applica- 
tion of its safeguards to the States is even 
more elusive.” 

Just how politically controversial it could 
be was revealed on the Senate floor this fall 
when a proposed constitutional amendment 
to permit “voluntary” prayer and holiday 
observances in the schools came only nine 
votes short of Senate approval, and failed 
as had some 160 earlier resolutions on the 
same topic. 

Leading the successful opposition to the 
amendment, Senator Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) 
argued that the trouble lay not with the 
Court decision, but with school officials who 
failed to understand what the Court said. 
Their “arbitrary actions,” rather than the 
law, were taking the joy out of Christmas, 
he suggested. 

If law professors and U.S. Senators find 
the language of the Constitution enigmatic 
and the opinions of the nine justices divi- 
sive, it is scarcely surprising to discover that 
school officials differ radically in their ap- 
plication of the prayer ruling. In the deep 
South, where religious and constitutional 
fundamentalism seem to go hand in hand, 
the rule has generally been taken literally, 
as a proscription of “directed prayer” only. 

In such areas, its effect on holiday cele- 
brations has been negligible, as newspaper 
accounts of Christmas pageants in Rocky 
Mountain, Columbia, S.C., Augusta, Ga., and 
other Southern cities document, In other 
areas, particularly those where religious mi- 
norities form a neighborhood majority, 
Christmas celebrations are less frequent. In 
the most extreme case on record, the word 
“Christmas” was briefly eradicated from the 
official school vocabulary. Montgomery 
County, Md., shaken by the outcome of the 
Murray case in nearby Baltimore, in 1963 
substituted “winter” in the calendar of holi- 
days until it was persuaded by public laugh- 
ter that it need not go quite that far. 

Most school districts, of course, don't ap- 
proach these extremes. Perhaps the general 
tendency toward moderation takes its cue 
from the 1964 report of a special commission 
named by the American Association of School 
Administrators to consider the whole ques- 
tion of religion in the schools. “Reasonable 
recognition” of Christmas was the commis- 
sion’s recommendation, “in the spirit of ex- 
posing children to different rites and customs 
of families, cultures and creeds.” 

In practice, “reasonable recognition” is 
often translated as “what the traffic will 
bear,” although few administrators express 
it in quite those words. They do in many 
instances describe a statewide laissez-faire 
policy as “local option within the law,” 
which some observers more candidly identify 
as “buck passing.” 

The buck that is passed like an especially 
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hot potato from hand to hand down the line 
in many school districts involves immediate 
practical questions, seemingly far removed 
from the academic discussion of church- 
state relations which Robert Ulrich, in a lec- 
ture at the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, referred to as the great debate of the 
United States.” 

To the classroom teacher on the firing 
line of parental wrath, the “great debate“ is 
likely to dissolve into a series of small ones, 
dealing with whether Rudolph the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer comes under the same pro- 
hibition as Santa’s original team, or whether 
a gilded star on a paper tree deserves the 
designation of “religious symbol.” Some of 
these questions call for the sort of subtle 
scholarship that formerly considered how 
many angels could stand on the point of a 
needle. Today, the needles are pine, but we 
are still dealing, as one thoughtful super- 
intendent said, with “a profound and ancient 
philosophical question.” 

Speaking more colloquially, another 
school superintendent declined to describe 
the effect of the prayer ruling on Christ- 
mas “in words of one syllable.” But even 
in words of unlimited length, many officials 
from various areas found the effect hard to 
describe in telephone interviews this fall. 
“I don't know and I don’t want to know,” 
one Northern superintendent replied testily 
when asked what kind of Christmas parties 
might be held in the schools under his juris- 
diction. Below the Mason-Dixon line, South 
Carolina’s Jesse T. Anderson said much the 
same thing in a voice full of good humor. 
Both appeared secure in the assumption 
that what they didn’t know wouldn’t hurt 
them, legally. 

Others, less sure of their course, agreed 
with a Baltimore principal that “it’s a very 
tricky situation.” To prove it, contradictory 
incidents abounded. In Floral Park, Long 
Island, principal Albert B. Caine was con- 
firmed by the Board of Education of Central 
High School District No. 2 when he ordered 
a creche made by the French Club of New 
Hyde Park Memorial High removed. In Port 
Leyden, N.Y., scene of an earlier school board 
dispute over a yearbook ad containing the 
Lord’s Prayer, Principal William Kellerhals 
doesn't consider a nativity scene in violation 
of the law and sees no effect of the prayer 
ruling on the holiday program in his school. 

Still other districts, although obliged to 
discontinue daily prayers by court or execu- 
tive order, see no relation between the 
prayer ruling and Yule. In Cumberland 
County, Md., which mustered 20,000 signa- 
tures on a petition asking the House judi- 
ciary committee to release a then-pending 
prayer amendment, the problem of Christ- 
mas decoration is muted somewhat by a 
local fire ordinance prohibiting lights on 
trees, but Assistant School Superintendent 
Richard T. Rizer sees no objection to carols, 
nativity scenes, or Santa Claus. Trees, 
tinsel, Santas, and carols have always been 
customary in Arizona, even though its State 
constitution prohibits sectarian prayer in 
tax-supported institutions. 

In other cases, where school Officials did 
see some relation between the prayer rul- 
ing and holidays but weren't sure what, they 
sought legal advice. What they received 
sometimes seemed as uncertain as a roast 
suckling pig in a poke. Discussing the ap- 
plication of the prayer ruling to holidays, 
the Attorney General of Michigan frankly 
acknowledged that “here we have no spe- 
cific court decisions to guide us” so that 
“the general principles enunciated by the 
courts in other cases must be applied with 
reason and good sense. . with an under- 
standing of the difficulty of the problem.” 

An awareness of “the difficulty of the prob- 
lem" was certainly not lacking in Michigan, 
which boasts one of the first legal contro- 
versies over religion in public schools in the 
Nation's history. The precedent allowing 
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Bible readings established by the Michigan 
Supreme Court in the 1898 case of Pfeiffer v. 
The Board of Education of Detroit was of 
course reversed by the U.S. Supreme Court's 
1963 ruling, as were comparable statutes or 
court precedents in 23 other States. 

New criteria laid down by counsel in sev- 
eral States after the 1963 ruling gave little 
comfort to individuals seeking easy an- 
swers. In West Virginia, for example, “plays 
depicting the importance of the occasion ... 
the display of Christmas trees and nativity 
scenes” are all declared to be within “an un- 
decided area.” The decisive element in any 
particular case is defined as the intangible 
“religious overtones.” 

In Massachusetts, where Attorney General 
Edward Brooke was called upon for an opin- 
ion, another imprecise criterion was sug- 
gested. In his view, the holiday “being re- 
ligious in nature” could not be observed with- 
out some accustomed trappings, but such 
symbols as Christmas tree or nativity scene” 
might be educational “if used to promote 
understanding and tolerance, as opposed to 
any particular. . orthodoxy.” 

Michigan’s attorney general similarly listed 
abstract considerations governing holiday 
celebrations. “Emphasis on what unites 
rather than divides’ was his first criterion 
for evaluating the propriety of any particu- 
lar occasion. “Recognition” of holidays and 
teaching about their origins was differenti- 
ated from “any attempt at indoctrination,” 
the latter being taboo, while religious sym- 
bols, such as trees and creches, may be per- 
mitted “as part of the overall educational 
process.” 

Such interpretations tend to give equal 
weight to the various forms of observance, 
judging not on the action so much as the. 
spirit. Other legal opinions, however, have 
differentiated sharply between specific prac- 
tices, and provide an easier guide for teachers 
to follow. In Washington, D.C., Corporation 
Counsel Chester A. Gray made a specific 
ruling that carols in student assemblies are 
in harmony with court decisions as long as 
they are “incidental.” In Florida, the State 
Supreme Court, in a decision which preceded 
the U.S. prayer ruling, spelled out its dis- 
tinction between nativity plays, which were 
considered too clearly religious, and trees, 
carols, or “symbols made by children,” all of 
which were ruled permissible by that court. 

The downright ban on nativity scenes, 
later adopted in and around the Nation's 
capital, anticipates one of the most probable 
grounds of any future litigation. 

What some non-Christians most strongly 
object to, according to a spokesman for the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, is 
“a christological performance or emphasis.” 
Speaking as general counsel for the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, Leo Pfeffer who repre- 
sented Chamberlin in the key case of Cham- 
berlin v. Dade County Board of Publie In- 
struction, confirms this viewpoint. It was 
the Chamberlin case that provoked Miami's 
prohibition of nativity pageants and films 
while allowing trees and carols. “On the 
whole we felt the regulation issued by Dade 
County acceptable,” Mr. Pfeffer says of his 
compromise, 

Minority groups are no more unanimous in 
their opinions than majority groups, yet 
there is other evidence that elimination of 
“christological” elements from school cele- 
brations would meet most Jewish objections 
if not those of nonbelievers. In 1960, the 
B'nai B'rith Youth Organization sponsored 
a sociologist’s study of attitudes of 868 
Jewish teenagers toward holiday observances. 
Reporting on the results, Irving Canter found 
that 95 percent of the youthful participants 
had been involved in some school] Christmas 
activity, and that 80 percent enjoyed the ac- 
tivity if religious elements were excluded. 
In fact, 40 percent went so far as to say that 
they sang carols outside of school, although 
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this was not interpreted by them or the 
author as a weakening of their own faith. 

The study concluded with an expressed 
hope that “educators and community lead- 
ers” might “utilize the Christmas season to 
build mutual understanding and respect 
among children of all nationalities, races 
and religions,” a positive aspect of the holi- 
day also mentioned by the attorneys-general 
of West Virginia and Massachusetts. 

Such distinctions between christological“ 
and cultural ingredients take into considera- 
tion the checkered career of a holiday that 
has had many prior ups and downs—as well 
as outs—in the history of the United States. 
The “distinctive American Christmas” that 
today’s partisans attack and defend actually 
did not take shape until the mid-19th cen- 
tury, according to sociologist James H. Bar- 
nett. Many Christians in the 17th and 18th 
centuries rejected the holiday as a “pagan 
abomination” and “wanton Bacchanalian 
Feast. In fact, anybody who is found ob- 
serving, by. abstinence from labor, feasting 
or other way, any such days as Christmas, 
shall pay for every such offense five shill- 
ings,” in the words of a Massachusetts stat- 
ute of 1659. 

Secular aspects of Christmas were distin- 
guishable from the very g: indeed, 
the canny first Christians rewrote history to 
suit their purposes as blithely as latter-day 
Russians when they set Christ’s birthdate 
near the popular Roman festival of Saturn, 
and adjustment to the winter solstice which 
made it easy for subsequent Christian cele- 
brants to borrow the symbols of everlasting 
life—evergreen, holly, mistletoe, candles— 
from all the pagan tribes of Europe. 

As for jolly old St. Nick, his principal 
crime seems to be one of guilt by association. 
A folk hero of the Dutch with rather slender 
claims to sainthood, he had his own separate 
festival on December 6 which was not merged 
with Christmas until more than a century 
after the Dutch settlers reached New York. 

Convenient as these historical distinctions 
between Christian and folk elements in the 
Yule celebration appear to be for administra- 
tive purposes, they are not widely applied at 
present. Most superintendents polled saw 
no difference between a nativity scene and a 
Christmas tree, so long as neither was of- 
fered as a religious observance”—by which 
they apparently meant accompanied by 
prayer. At the other end of the opinion 
spectrum, Monroe H. Freedman, a Washing- 
ton attorney who has been active in the 
American Civil Liberties Union investigation 
of prayer practices, considers Santa Claus a 
traumatic agent in the lives of very young 
non-Christians, with his promises of toys for 
“good little boys and girls,” and suggests 
there may have to be further litigation to bar 
Santa from the kindergarten, where he is 
likely to do the most damage. 

With exactly the opposite goal, Senator 
Everett Dirksen (R-Ill.) treated Christmas 
as religious in arguing for his measure. 
“After all, think of the derivation of the 
word,” he reasoned. A million signatures 
on various petitions to the Senator attested 
to this point of view. 

Awareness of that million or more citizens 
and, more particularly, those in their own 
districts, who favor more rather than less 
religion in the schools complicates life for 
school officials. “We receive pressure from 
every point of view,” commented Carl Dolce, 
school superintendent for Orleans Parish, 
La. “If you try to point up the religious side 
of Christmas you get it from one group; 
if you don’t, you get it from another,” said 
a Washington school teacher. “No matter 
what you do, you're wrong,” a Baltimore 
principal complained. 

As an example of how hard it is to please 
everyone, one principal cited the case of a 
Jewish mother whose children were in a 
school which had discontinued its Christmas 
program. This mother ruefully confided to 
the principal her regret that her children 
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had lost their chance to learn the carols 
they don’t hear at home. 

The action of Joe Hall, Dade County (Fla.) 
superintendent, in banning religi-us observ- 
ances—no matter what their denomina- 
tion—raises another point not stressed jurid- 
ically. Florida regulations make clear that 
restrictions on Christmas also apply to Han- 
ukkah, the festival of lights, which some 
communities have emphasized in order to 
give Jewish children equal time“ during 
the holiday season. 

“It seems clear that if one religious ob- 
servance is forbidden, then two or more are 
no better,” the American Association of 
School Administrators declared in its 1964 
report. 

“The point,“ says one beleaguered princi- 
pal, “is that we're always unfair to some- 
one—if we have a winter solstice festival for 
agnostics, what do we do for Buddhists or 
Navajos?" 


HEADSTART: THE STORY OF 
PANCHO 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last 
week a 7-year-old boy was a guest at the 
White House. Pancho Mansera is a liv- 
ing example of the benefits which are 
flowing from the Headstart program. 
Through it the discovery was made two 
years ago that this child of a Spanish- 
American tractor driver in the California 
cauliflower fields, enrolled in Headstart, 
was found to have a thyroid deficiency. 
His miraculous change in the period 
since has resulted in his being named as 
“Headstart Child of the Year.” 

Edward P. Morgan devoted his com- 
mentary of March 13 to the story of 
Pancho and to the way in which this typi- 
fies the Headstart program as one of the 
most promising weapons in our arsenal 
for the poverty war. I ask unanimous 
consent that this radio commentary may 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the commen- 
tary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Epwarp P. MORGAN AND THE News, MARCH 
13, 1967 


You might say that this was the greatest 
day in Pancho Mansera’s life but you would 
be wrong. True, a seven-year-old boy isn't 
often the personal guest of the President of 
the United States and the First Lady and 
that’s what happened to Pancho and his 
parents this morning but this happy occa- 
sion would never have come about if a volun- 
teer pediatrician with Project Head Start 
hadn't discovered in the summer of 1965 that 
Pancho had a grave thyroid deficiency. Then 
five, Pancho had the mental and physical 
growth of a child of two. A year later with 
coordinated medical and educational care he 
had grown an astonishing 5½ inches. Today 
at the White House, scrubbed, combed and 
dressed in a black suit with white buttons 
and short black cowboy boots, Pancho was a 
bit subdued by the dazzle of the photogra- 
phers’ fiood lights but as the great bulk of 
Lyndon Johnson towered fondly over him, 
the small Mexican-American boy from San 
Luis Obispo County, California, kept his cool, 
as he was proclaimed “Head Start Child of 
the Year.” 

But conscientious Americans, in and out of 
government, should blow their tops in shame 
over the neglect Pancho Mansera’s case his- 
tory represents. At the same time they can 
touch their hats in an encouraged salute to 
what Head Start has already done on a shoe- 
string and what it can do if Congress and the 
public will give it the modest support it needs 
to touch the estimated six million other poor 
children under six who need special medical 
and school help now before they are aban- 
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doned on society’s human junk pile as num- 
bers on some community's welfare roll. 

Thanks in some large part to the obstinate 
opposition of organized medicine, county 
public health services in the United States 
have been little more than a cruel joke— 
teaching some crude fundamentals in first 
aid, testing for tuberculosis in some commu- 
nities, providing smallpox vaccinations in 
some instances and doing little else but, 
figuratively, wiping children’s noses. Pan- 
cho comes from Grapes of Wrath country 
where as far as the migrant poor following 
the harvests are concerned things have 
changed comparatively little in the 30 years 
since John Steinbeck wrote his searing, epic 
novel about the Okies from the Dust Bowl, 
the Mexicans who slipped over the border to 
do stoop labor in the fields, their miserable 
Wages and filthy work camps virtually dic- 
tated by the organized growers. Today 
Pancho’s father, a dignity and dedication 
shining through his Latin swarthiness, ab- 
sorbed with modest pride the official White 
House fuss over his son’s good fortune. Si- 
mon Mansera drives a tractor in the Cali- 
fornia cauliflower fields. He barely manages 
to keep his wife and four children in a small 
frame house set out there, as one visitor said, 
“in the middle of nothing.” They do have 
a TV set and a car but when a blight set in 
on Pancho’s health, they couldn't afford a 
doctor. The public health nurse looked at 
Pancho, knew something was seriously wrong 
but the health service had no facilities to 
examine or treat him. 

Social consciousness has broadened since 
the worst days of the depression. When 
Head Start came to San Luis Obispo, Jim 
Vestal, photographer for the Telegram-Tri- 
bune, spotted the stunted, pathetic, almost 
gnome-like figure of Pancho and the paper 
published his picture. Dr. William J. Tibbs, 
a project pediatrician, found his glandular 
condition and began to treat it. In a matter 
of months, Pancho began to emerge from 
his physical and psychological prison. A 
24-minute color documentary was made of 
his almost magical transformation and was 
shown at the White House ceremony this 
morning. 

It will be screened for interested com- 
munities across the country against a fac- 
tual backdrop of some of Head Start’s heart- 
ening accomplishments coupled with re- 
minders of the job yet to be done in salvaging 
these very young of the poor—only 40 per- 
cent of whom, interestingly enough, are Ne- 
gro; the other 60 percent are white, a third 
of whom are of Spanish-speaking ancestry. 

The story of Pancho is both shining with 
promise and steeped in tragic frustration. 
The war on poverty is becoming a major 
casualty of the war in Vietnam. As a New 
York Times editorial observed yesterday, 
President Johnson has spoken out boldly 
on the need for population control but 
budgetary pressures of the conflict in Asia 
have apparently caused him to omit ear- 
marking funds for family planning services 
for the poor, “thus putting their future in 
doubt.” 

At today’s program for Pancho, the gifted, 
loyal but harassed general of the anti-pov- 
erty war, Sargent Shriver, fired some impres- 
sive statistical ammunition in defense of the 
Head Start campaign, which the Administra- 
tion wants to expand slightly: 740,000 chil- 
dren immunized against polio; more than a 
million vaccinated for measles; 900,000 dental 
cases discovered with an average of five cavi- 
ties per child, and at least partially treated. 

The value of the human resources thus 
saved by an investment of a relative pit- 
tance of money and enormous dedication of 
Head Start volunteers is simply incalculable. 
But our priorities are cockeyed. Forget the 
billions invested in space and the war in 
Vietnam. Shriver noted that the US. has 
spent more research money on pregnant cows 
than pregnant women. 
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This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 


INTERNATIONAL PRIVATE INVEST- 
MENT ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the appoint- 
ment on Friday by the AID of the Inter- 
national Private Investment Advisory 
Council. This Council results from an 
amendment I proposed to last year’s For- 
eign Assistance Act. The purpose of 
the amendment was to establish a high 
level advisory council within the AID to 
advise the Agency on how to broaden 
the role already being played by private 
enterprise in our foreign aid program. 

The Watson Committee, which also re- 
sulted from an amendment I proposed, 
has already made a series of very useful 
recommendations along these lines. 
Some of these recommendations have 
already been implemented, while some 
of them are still being worked out. As 
specified in my amendment the Watson 
Committee went out of existence after 1 
year. The Council that has just now 
been appointed is a permanent body, 
and I have every expectation that it will 
have a major impact on our foreign aid 
Program. 

I very much hope that the Council 
will not only confine its activities as to 
how AID may stimulate private invest- 
ment in developing countries but will also 
consider how AID itself may be improved 
organizationally to stimulate the devel- 
opment of private enterprise in these 
countries. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. BUSINESS LEADERS ADVISE AID ON OVER- 
SEAS INVESTMENT PROGRAMS 

A new council of leading American busi- 
ness associations will advise U.S. foreign-aid 
officials on how to stimulate increased pri- 
vate investment in less-developed nations. 

Formation of the International Private 
Investment Advisory Council was announced 
today. It will work with the Agency for In- 
ternational Development which administers 
U.S. economic assistance programs overseas. 

Investment Council members include the 
Committee for Economic Development, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the U.S. Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, each 
represented by its chief elected official. 

AID is already assisting U.S. investors to 
develop foreign ventures. For example, the 
Agency has provided loan funds for a pri- 
vately-owned steel plant in Turkey, invest- 
ment guaranties for a U.S. company’s inte- 
grated production-to-marketing food project 
in the Dominican Republic, and a direct con- 
tract with another U.S. company to test pro- 
tein food supplements in Latin America. 

The new Investment Council will help AID 
to increase and improve this kind of activity. 
It will work closely with AID’s new Office 
of Private Resources on specific aspects of 
private enterprise participation in the eco- 
nomic growth of developing countries, 

The Council will also open an important 
new channel of direct liaison between the 
U.S. business community and AID, 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 pro- 
vided for establishment of a statutory body 
such as the Investment Council to be com- 
posed of “leading American business spe- 
cialists” appointed by the AID Administrator. 
This amendment was supported by the U.S. 
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Chamber of Commerce, a member of the new 
Council. 

The legislation called for a new group “to 
strengthen and expand what is underway 
rather than to supersede or parallel existing 
activities.” The new Council is distinct from 
the President’s General Advisory Committee 
on Foreign Assistance Programs, headed by 
James A. Perkins, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, which is concerned with the broad 
aspects of U.S. aid programs. 

Business leaders who have accepted AID 
Administrator William S. Gaud’s invitations 
to membership on the new Investment Coun- 
cil are: 

Alfred C, Neal, President, Committee for 
Economic Development. 

W. P. Gullander, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

Robert M. Norris, President, National For- 
eign Trade Council Inc. 

H. Bruce Palmer, President, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

M. A. Wright, President, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Christopher H. Phillips, President, the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Investment Council is to meet with 
the AID Administrator and other senior AID 
Officials at least twice a year. AID’s Office of 
Private Resources will serve as the executive 
secretariat for the Council. 


THE BRATZ DAM IN SIBERIA DRAM- 
ATIZES ONE ASPECT OF SOVIET 
ACTIVITY WHICH CONTRASTS 
WITH THE FAILURE TO DEVELOP 
RAMPART DAM ON THE YUKON 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
this centennial year Alaskans rejoice at 
the vision of William Henry Seward, Sec- 
retary of State in President Lincoln’s 
and President Johnson’s cabinets, and 
the resulting acquisition of that great 
potentially productive, strategically im- 
portant, and in many other ways unique- 
ly valuable area which is now the 49th 
State. 

But it is nevertheless a striking and 
depressing fact that much that could 
have been done for Alaska, for its people 
and for the people of the United States 
has not been done owing to discrimina- 
tory Federal policies, neglect, and lack 
of concern for the vital interest both of 
the people of Alaska and of the rest of 
the United States. These considerations 
are brought to mind by the contrast be- 
tween the development which is taking 
place in Soviet Siberia in the important 
field of hydroelectric power. In the New 
York Times of March 20 appears a most 
informative article with the headline 
“City Rising in Siberian Forests at Site 
of World's Biggest Dam” and the subtitle 
“Bratsk, a Village 10 Years Ago, Has 
140,000 People and Huge Power Plant.” 

A group of us Senators, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the Public Works 
Committee, which included my col- 
leagues Ep MUSKIE of Maine and Trp 
Moss of Utah, Clyde Ellis, general man- 
ager of National Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative Association, Vic Reinemer, Admin- 
istrative Assistant to Senator LEE MET- 
caLF; Alex Radin, Executive Director of 
the Public Power Association; Mike 
Strauss, former Director of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Harry Kuljian, Harvey 
McPhail and others, visited the site of 
Bratsk and were impressed with the 
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energy and vision which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was exercising in this field. 

In contrast, the only great, important 
Alaskan power project which would be 
comparable, although by no means equal 
to what has been done at Bratsk, is 
languishing in the Interior Department, 
which has long given clear indication of 
its opposition to this worthwhile project 
and has delayed its transmission to the 
Corps of Engineers, which is the body 
authorized by Congress to make the re- 
port on this important dam at Rampart. 

The dam at Rampart has been subject 
to tremendous propaganda attacks by 
extremist groups among our fellow con- 
servationists. Some of these attacks are 
baseless in their allegations of fact and 
disregard the economic needs of the two- 
legged species, which requires a habitat 
too, and such a habitat is not possible 
unless there is an economy which will 
support people. 

The greater part of northern and 
western Alaska exhibits conditions of life 
that no American should be proud of. 
Its Indian and Eskimo inhabitants live 
in a state of deep economic depression, 
poverty, and unemployment. Their con- 
dition is pitiable and unexcusable. They 
are perhaps the most forgotton people 
under the American flag, and a project 
like Rampart would do much to give them 
employment, to raise their standards of 
living and to bring them in to the main- 
stream of American life, from which, 
through decades of faulty Federal poli- 
cies, they have been largely excluded. 

In addition to that, Rampart would 
furnish low-cost electricity to the people 
of Alaska which they now lack. For 
while other dams were being built in the 
48 lower States in the half century hydro 
development was discovered—such dams 
as Hoover, Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
Hungry horse, Shasta Glen Canyon, and 
a variety of others—Alaska’s hydro de- 
velopment was almost totally neglected. 
It is not only in Soviet Russia that the 
contrast with our own failure is appar- 
ent; it is likewise apparent from obser- 
vations of what is going on in neighbor- 
ing Canada. It is high time that these 
policies be reversed and that for the ne- 
glect, delay, indifference, and downright 
opposition, our administration substi- 
tute a constructive policy of hydroelec- 
tric development for Alaska such as all 
other States of the Union have enjoyed 
and are enjoying increasingly. It is 
ironical to contemplate that had Sew- 
ard’s wisdom not prevailed, while we 
might in Alaska be living in a police state, 
our resources might have been better 
developed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle above referred to, by Henry Kamm, 
concerning the developments at Bratsk 
in the Soviet Union be printed at the end 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 20, 1967] 
Crry RISING N SIBERIAN FORESTS AT SITE OF 
Wortp’s Biccrst DamM—Bratsk, A VILLAGE 


10 Years Aco, Has 140,000 PEOPLE AND HUGE 
Power PLANT 


(By Henry Kamm) 


Bnarsk, U.S. S. R., March 16.—Ten years ago 
this was a fishing village of a couple of hun- 
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dred people hidden and forlorn in the Si- 
berian taiga, the virgin pine forest that ac- 
counts for about a third of the forest lands 
of the world. 

Today 140,000 people live here, in a city 
more than 300 miles from any other. 

Bratsk’s planners envision a city of 300,000 
in what appears to be a pilot project for peo- 
pling the empty vastness of Siberia and ex- 
ploring its untold wealth of resources: coal 
and diamonds, gold and most baser metals. 

The reason for Bratsk’s eminence is the 
waterpower of the Angara River, once a wild 
stream that rushed from Lake Baikal north 
and west to the Yenisei River. Now its rapids 
are being tamed in a series of bold hydro- 
electric dams. 

The dam at Bratsk is the biggest, its energy 
production the greatest in the world. Eight- 
een generators, with a total capacity of 4,050,- 
000 kilowatts, are installed, with two more 
225,000-kilowatt units to come. 

TWO STATIONS TO BE BUILT 

Bratsk is the second hydro station built 
on the Angara River, A smaller plant is in 
operation upstream at Irkutsk. A third is 
under construction at Ust-Ilim and a fourth 
is planned at Boguchany. 

“By 1980, when all four stations are com- 
pleted, the capacity will be 14 million kilo- 
watts,” said Viadimir I. Petrichak, a small, 
lean and intense engineer, speaking of the 
Angara project. 

The capacity of America’s largest hydro- 
electric plant, Grand Coulee, is 1.9 million 
kilowatts. 

Mr. Petrichak is one of Bratsk's pioneers. 
He remembers getting lost in the forest at 
the dam site in 1957 and spending three hours 
finding his way out of the dense forest. To- 
day, the forest where he erred has given way 
to a sort of Siberian Levittown. 

Bratsk is not a city in the ordinary sense. 
It consists of eight small towns carved out 
of the taiga and stretching for about 20 miles 
along the Angara. 

They are connected by roads, but where 
each town ends the forest reclaims its rights. 
Each has its schools and shops, but one 
medical center and one television station 
serves all. The impression is of a series of 
random suburbs in search of a city. 

What unites Bratsk is the enthusiasm and 
esprit de corps of a challenging common 
enterprise. Bratsk is young, and so are its 
people. The average age is 27, perhaps the 
lowest in the world for a city of this size. 
Its birth rate is the highest in the Soviet 
Union, 

The men and women of Bratsk work in 
the large industrial complexes the dam has 
brought to the wilderness. The biggest in 
operation is a wood pulp and cellulose plant 
that employs 6,000 now and will employ 
13,000 eventually. 

A large aluminum plant under construc- 
tion is expected to consume nearly two-thirds 
of the power produced here. An iron-ore 
concentrating plant is being built east of 
here. 

Pay in Bratsk is 30 per cent higher than 
in the developed part of the country. All 
who work here get 12 more days off than 
others, and every two years the Government 
pays the family’s transportation anywhere 
in the Soviet Union for a vacation trip. 

The enthusiasm and the material benefits 
appear to go a long way toward compensating 
for living in the remote suburbia in the 
wilderness, where temperatures in the long 
winter sometimes touch 50 degrees below 
zero, 

At least, in an informal gathering at the 
Club for International Friendship, a ques- 
tion on how the city dealt with its special 
problems was greeted with a hurt silence 
that was almost hostile. There are no prob- 
lems, the residents of Bratsk finally said. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment previously entered, the Chair lays 
before the Senate H.R. 7123, which the 
clerk will state by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
Calendar No. 75 (H.R. 7123), an act mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
bill, H.R. 7123, the supplemental de- 
fense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1967 provides $12,196,520,000 in addi- 
tional funds for the support of military 
operations in southeast Asia. This is 
the same amount as was passed by the 
House of Representatives and is a re- 
duction of $79,350,000 from the original 
request of the Department of Defense. 

These funds, together with the 
amounts appropriated in the regular ap- 
propriation act for fiscal year 1967, the 
military construction appropriation act, 
and funds for civil defense and military 
assistance, will provide a total of $72,- 
136,662,000 for all military operations for 
fiscal year 1967. 

Mr. President, I believe there should be 
added to that the increase in compensa- 
tion to those in the service, which in- 
crease went into effect last year. There 
will be a supplemental bill for that. 

The necessity for additional appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1967 was entirely expected, 
Departmental witnesses before the com- 
mittee at the time of the original hear- 
ings for fiscal year 1967 emphasized that 
for budgetary purposes it was assumed 
that combat operations in southeast Asia 
would be terminated by June 30, 1967— 
the end of the fiscal year. In presenting 
the bill on the floor of the Senate on 
August 16, 1966, I stated in part: 

Predicated upon the assumption that the 
war in Vietnam will continue through 
June 30, 1967, this bill does not include funds 
incident to a continuation beyond that date. 


Thus, unless there occurs some sudden 
change in the attitude of our adversaries, 
there is every likelihood that the war 
will continue for some time. For that 


The 


reason the additional funds contained in 
the bill before you are required im- 
mediately for the support of our south- 
east Asia commitments. 

A detailed description of the purposes 
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for which the funds in the present bill are 
recommended for appropriation is to be 
found in the committee report, a printed 
copy of which is on the desk of each 
Senator. I shall at this time limit my- 
self to a brief description of the action 
of the committee and, of course, make 
myself available for any questions which 
might arise. 

The funds recommended by the com- 
mittee fall into six general categories. 

First, approximately $6.3 billion is pro- 
vided for initial equipment for additional 
military units and replacement of air- 
craft, ordnance, ammunition, and ma- 
teriel consumed in combat operations as 
well as additional equipment required to 
support an expansion of the training 
base. 

Second, approximately $3.3 billion is 
provided for operating costs to support 
the additional units, combat operations, 
and training base expansion. 

Third, approximately $1.4 billion is 
provided for the pay and allowances of 
added military personnel and training 
additional Reserve component enlistees. 

Fourth, $624.5 million is provided for 
military construction activities in south- 
east Asia and in the the training base 
areas. This includes construction or im- 
provement of needed troop housing, 
roads, airfields, and other facilities re- 
quired by deployed units and those in the 
training base. 

Fifth, $109.5 million is provided for re- 
search and development programs di- 
rectly related to military efforts in south- 
east Asia. 

Sixth, $535 million is provided for addi- 
tional working capital funds in order to 
expand inventories in order to meet the 
increased requirements of combat opera- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that a de- 
tailed tabulation of these funds be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President the re- 
duction of $79,350,000 made by the House 
and concurred in by your committee will 
not, in any of the six instances, affect 
adversely our continued efforts to sup- 
port our men in Vietnam to the fullest 
possible extent. As proof of this, I need 
merely state that the Department of De- 
fense has not requested that any of the 
reductions be restored. 

I want to call attention to the fact 
that this bill does not include funds that 
will be required for increases granted in 
civilian and military pay by the last 
session of the Congress. Approximately 
$340 million will be required for the in- 
creases in military pay, and $179 million 
for increases in the pay of civilian em- 
ployees. These funds will be considered in 
a later supplemental appropriation bill. 

The committee recommends one 
change in the verbiage of the bill as it 
came from the House. We have substi- 
tuted language similar to that enacted 
last year for that of the House which 
will provide for the maintenance of 40 
Air Force Reserve troop carriers and air- 
lift groups and 25 National Guard airlift 
groups during fiscal year 1968. This ac- 
tion was necessitated unless these groups 
and all of their value to the Nation is to 
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be dissipated. Furthermore, the loss of 
trained personnel in these units, were 
any of them to be deactivated as planned, 
would be a matter of concern. This 
opinion is supported by testimony from 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

I have no intent at this time to initiate 
an extended discussion of the merits of 
the war in Vietnam. That ground has 
been well plowed, and is thoroughly 
understood by all concerned. Each 
Member of the Senate has his own indi- 
vidual views on this subject. This is not 
a political bill. 

Presumably, it will not alter the course 
of negotiations one way or the other. 
But it will provide the materiel and 
equipment needed by our gallant men 
who are doing the fighting and dying 
thousands of miles from home. The 
funds contained in this bill are urgently 
needed for the ammunition, for the air- 
craft, for the trucks, for the travel, for 
all the multitudinous operations of our 
forces and those alined with us in 
southeast Asia. A vote for this bill is a 
vote to give American soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen the tools needed to protect 
themselves and to continue the valorous 
assignment which they have been asked 
to perform. On March 16, the House of 
Representatives passed this bill by a 
vote of 385 to 11. I should hope that we 
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in this body will give by our actions here 
today unanimous support to these men. 
To vote for this bill will in no wise jeop- 
ardize the positions of all who are sin- 
cerely striving for a just peace and a 
negotiated settlement. But an adverse 
vote, to me at least, would fail to lend 
support to our American fighting men 
who are carrying out our worldwide 
commitments, our SEATO agreement, 
the resolution which this body passed 
in 1964, and our long and proud history 
of unbroken promises. In the words of 
Racine, “Let us do what honor de- 
mands.” 

Mr. President, I urge prompt passage 
of this bill as a heartening message to 
our troops in Vietnam that we stand sol- 
idly behind them in their efforts, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc, that the bill as thus amended be 
considered as original text, and that no 
points of order be considered waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 14, after the figures 6403, 
700,000“, to strike out a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided, That none of the 
funds under this head shall be available for 
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planning the reduction of, or implementation 
of any plan to reduce, the number of Air 
Force Reserve troop carrier and airlift groups 
or Air National Guard airlift groups below 
the number of such groups as of February 
28, 1967.” 

On page 3, line 3, after the word Pro- 
vided”, to strike out That none of the funds 
under this head shall be available for plan- 
ning the reduction of, or implementation of 
any plan to reduce, the number of Air Force 
Reserve <roop carrier and airlift groups or 
Air National Guard airlift groups below the 
number of such groups as of February 28, 
1967“, and in lieu thereof to insert That not 
less than twenty-five National Guard airlift 
groups shall be maintained during fiscal year 
1968.” 

On page 3, line 23, after the word Pro- 
vic ed, to strike out “That none of the funds 
under this head shall be available for plan- 
ning the reduction of, or implementation of 
any plan to reduce, the number of Air Force 
Reserve troop carrier and airlift groups or 
Air National Guard airlift groups below the 
number of such groups as of February 28, 
1967”, and in lieu thereof to insert “That not 
less than forty Air Force Reserve troop carrier 
and airlift groups shall be maintained during 
fiscal year 1968.“ 

On page 4, line 9, after the word “Pro- 
vided”, to strike out “Provided, That none of 
the funds under this head shall be available 
for planning the reduction of, or implementa- 
tion of any plan to reduce, the number of 
Air Force Reserve troop carrier and airlift 
groups or Air National Guard airlift groups 
below the number of such groups as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1967.” 


Defense Department appropriations, fiscal year 1967 southeast Asia supplemental (including fiscal year 1967 regular acts, fiscal year 1967 
southeast Asia estimates, House action. and Senate committee recommendations) 


Item acts {appro- east Asia 
priation) sup 
Militar: nnel: 
Milltery personel, Army 6, 164, 400 
Military personnel, Navy 3, 652, 100 
n 
M orce. „ 
at personnel, Army 288, 211 
personnel, Navy... 112, 600 
Reserve personnel, 

OCR ac Sree 36,500 |.......--.. 
Reserve personnel, Air Force. 69,700 |_-.....-.-- 
National Guard personnel, 

LU paint ie — a 346, 533 
National Guard personnel, 

PER RN 82, 000 
Retired pay, Deſense 1,780, 000 

Total, military personnel. 18, 781, 044 

Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, 
FT Ao 5, 122, 427 
0 tion and maintenance, 
.. 3, 980, 300 
ä and maintenance, 
arine Corps 325, 600 
Operation and maintenance, 

C 4, 943, 100 

0 Sian and maintenance, 
ofenso agencies 806, 500 
Operation and maintenance, 

Army National Guard - „ 
Operation and maintenance, 

Air National Guard 253, 300 
National Board for Promotion 

of Rifle Practice, Army 404 
Claims, Defense 25, 000 
Contingencies, Defense... R 
Court of Military Appeals 600 

Total, operation and main- 

Penance a a 15, 708,321 3, 311, 500 
Procurement: 
Procurement of equipment 
and missiles, Army 3, 483, 300 2, 130, 000 
Procurement of aircraft and 
missiles, Navy 1, 789, 900 1,752, 000 


See footnote at end of table. 


Un thousands of dollars} 


procurement, research, de- 


Authoriza-| House 
Fiscal year tion re- allowance 
regular 1967 south- | quested by | and Senate 
Item ttee 
dation 
Procurement Oontinued 
Shipbuilding and conversion, 
. ͤ AAO RIRE 
Other procurement, Navy... 1,968,300 | 287, 00 287, 000 
Procurement, Marine Corps 253, 
Aircraft procurement, Air 
CAREA aS ORNS AG 1 000 
Missile procurement, Air ins 
DS RE UL DIOS 45, 000 
2 Other procurement, Air Force. 3 536, 000 
lee Procurement, Defense agencies“ 51, 300 |2100 -00mna eannan 
Total, procurement 6, 291, 000 
Research, development, test, and 
L e evaluation: 
Research, development, test, 
and evaluation, 3 40, 000 
Research, hort me test, 
and evaluation, Navy 35, 500 
Research, development, test, 
and evaluation, Air Force. 17, 000 
ch, development, test, 
and evaluation, 
„„ 17, 000 
Emergency fund, Deſense . 1235, 000 4 eee 
Total, research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation 109, 500 
Special foreign currency program: F., 348 4 anaana 
Revolving funds: 
Army stock fund 
77 BN TEREE, SLEA Navy stock fund 
Marine Corps stock fund. 
JEE Air Force industrial ſund 


Defense stock fund..-.........|.--.-------- 


velopment, test, and evalu- 
ation, foreign currency pro- 
601, 400 2,115, 000 gram, and revolving funds_ 11, 572, 020 
11,833, 000 1, 752, 000 
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Defense Depariment 9 fiscal year 1967 southeast Asia supplemental (including fiscal year 1967 regular acts, fiscal year 1967 
southeast Asia estimates, House action, and Senate committee recommendations) —Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Authoriza- 
a year | Fiscal year tion re- 
regular 1967 south: ested b 
Item OD an Item 


Department of Defense, totals 


Department of the Army. 

Department of the Navy 

Da artment of the Air Force.. 
fice of Sec- 


retary of Defense- 


ace pone s (eppo: east Asia 
iaon ‘eal dme Senate bil 
ena 
665 


58, 067, 472 | 11, 651, 370 


Civil Defense: 


Department of the Na 
Dej 
De 


Family housing, Defense... 


Operation and maintenance, 
Civil Deſense 


ent of the Air Force. 
Sec- 


ieee’ — Asia oD committee 
emen- provided in recommen- 
tal es Stimate "Senate bill binn] dation 


Total, Civil Defense 


Total, military functions.. * 1 142 
Department of Defense totals 118 


nt of the Army n, 279, 079 
959, 


101, 100 


48, 142 


12, 275, 870 12, 196, 520 


1 Conference agreement includes $81,000,000 not requested by Department of Defense for EA-6A aireraft. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia, the chairman of the 
Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
has explained the bill and the specific 
recommendations of the committee. As 
he has stated, this bill should not come 
as a surprise to anyone. 

While the $12.2 billion recommended 
by the committee is required to support 
the military operations of the U.S. Forces 
in southeast Asia—and I urge every 
member of this body to support this 
measure—I want to make it clear that 
these funds, or most of them, should 
have been requested in the original 
budget for the current fiscal year. 

The decision of the Department of De- 
fense to base its original fiscal year 1967 
budget on the assumption that combat 
operations in southeast Asia would ter- 
minate on June 30, 1967, was not realistic. 
This decision has resulted in extensive 
reprograming of funds—the deferral of 
approved programs—the use of emer- 
gency f and many other unsound 
financial management practices within 
the Department of Defense. 

I am pleased that the Department of 
Defense budget for the next fiscal year 
is based on a more realistic basis, and, 
barring completely unforeseen develop- 
ments, Congress will not be confronted 
with a supplemental bill of this size for 
the Department of Defense next year. 

It would seem unnecessary to have 
another extended discussion on the 
merits of our efforts in southeast Asia. 
Every day we hear of new “peace feelers” 
and efforts to bring this conflict to the 
negotiating table—and we are all hope- 
ful that an honorable, peaceful solution 
can be found. However, our adversaries 
in this conflict have not given any real 
evidence, as yet, that they are willing to 
negotiate the basic issues involved. 


While there may be honest differences 
of opinion about our policies in south- 
east Asia, there should be no question 
about the need for providing the funds 
that are required to support the 500,000 
Americans that are directly involved in 
this war—and that is what the funds in 
this bill are for. 

In recent weeks there has been much 
discussion about escalation of the war in 
southeast Asia. I can see no alternative 
now but to fight a hard, aggressive war 
until our enemies are willing to go to the 
conference table and seek an honorable 
and peaceful solution. 

There is one element of escalation that 
everyone can understand—and that is 
the increasing number of Americans giv- 
ing their lives in this war. That is the 
escalation that concerns me. 

Mr. President, these funds are 
needed—and they are needed as soon as 
possible. It is my hope that this meas- 
ure can be passed by the Senate today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment on the value of the services 
to the Senate of the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUssELL] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. Other Sen- 
ators contributed, of course, from time 
to time, to the work that goes into the 
making up of these bills. But these two 
Senators are the frontrunners, and they 
carry most of the burden. The Senator 
from Georgia, who is also chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, has 
applied to this appropriations bill the 
benefit of his fine knowledge and under- 
standing as well as the military ability 
he has accumulated in the Senate. 

I agree with the Senator from North 
Dakota that, from the standpoint of a 
legislator, many of these billions of dol- 
lars could have been properly requested 
last year in the regular appropriations 
bill. This war was going on, and the es- 


timates were not accurate, and better es- 
timates could have been made. As a 
member of the subcommittee, I requested 
those estimates during the course of the 
closed hearings. It has been shown that 
the estimates can be made, because the 
budget we are currently considering for 
1968 does project these matters into the 
future in a much better way. Presum- 
ably there will not be the necessity for 
a supplemental bill for next year similar 
to this one. 

My main point is that the legislative 
branch of the Government is entitled to 
know about these matters in advance, 
so that it can make a judgment upon the 
cost of the war as compared with the 
cost of the other programs, rather than 
appropriate money for the other pro- 
grams and then later have to appropriate 
money for supplementals in this mat- 
ter—which everyone, of course, supports. 
Possibly the other programs would have 
been cut last year had we had this 
knowledge. 

Mr. President, the Department of De- 
fense supplemental appropriation bill 
contains language that would require the 
Department of Defense to keep for the 
time of this appropriation all of the Air 
Reserve and Air National Guard trans- 
port squadrons now in the program. I 
— this is a most essential require- 
ment. 

As I understand it, the Department of 
Defense has proposed to eliminate a few 
Reserve and Air National Guard trans- 
port squadrons each year until the total 
number is reduced to about one-half the 
total we now have. 

To me, it does not appear wise for us 
to disband these units while we are in 
the midst of a war, and while the units 
are being used almost daily in supporting 
the fighting of the war. 

The Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
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does not agree that these air transport 
squadrons should be disbanded and has 
so stated in his testimony before the 
committee considering this bill. 

To emphasize the importance of these 
transportation units to the war effort, I 
call attention to the fact that the Air 
National Guard transport groups, on a 
volunteer basis, have done 60 percent 
of what they would be doing should they 
be called to active duty. They are flying 
almost daily to Vietnam. They are fly- 
ing to a number of places in Europe, thus 
freeing the larger fighter Air Force 
planes to be used in support of Vietnam. 

In addition, these Air Guard transport 
units are providing aeromedical trans- 
portation for sick and wounded service- 
men on a regular basis both inside and 
outside the continental United States. 
They are performing this duty at the 
request of the Defense Department be- 
cause this added transport capability is 
urgently needed. 

Although the Department of Defense 
apparently prefers not to spend the very 
small amount—I understand less than 
$30 million—to operate and maintain the 
Air Reserve and Air Guard squadrons 
scheduled to be disbanded this year, the 
Defense Department spent $638 million 
for commercial airlift last year, and it 
is my understanding it intends to spend 
several hundred million for the same 
purpose again this year. Should these 
units be disbanded, in addition to losing 
a present capability, required now, we 
would lose highly skilled men who have 
been trained through years of experi- 
ence. All the money in the world could 
not buy in the time available, in an 
emergency, the knowledge, training, and 
competence of a seasoned aircraft com- 
mander or crewman of the squadrons 
proposed to be disbanded. 

I am a stanch supporter of advanced 
military aircraft, but I think it is highly 
unwise to begin disbanding dependable 
performing crews while the airplanes to 
replace them are still on the drawing 
boards and the pilots to fly them have 
not yet been trained. This is exactly 
what we are doing in planning our future 
airlift program, which is the basis on 
which these Air Reserve and Air Guard 
squadrons are being eliminated. 

We should not take the risk that we 
would be taking should we eliminate 
these squadrons because unforeseen diffi- 
culties often arise in the operation of 
aircraft. 

For instance, the C-124 airplanes being 
used now by the Air Force and some of 
which are being given the National 
Guard and Reserve have recently been 
greatly restricted in the speed they can 
fly, the maneuvers they can perform, the 
type of weather in which they can fly, 
and the number of landings they can 
make per flying hour. This highly re- 
stricts the operation of this particular 
aircraft, and the restriction will not be 
lifted until a way is found to repair a 
major fault in the wing structure. This 
particular type of airplane has been 
carrying a heavy part of our airlift pro- 
gram. This shows what can happen and 
how important it is for us to be prepared 
for all situations and circumstances. 

As I study the structure and the cost 
of our vastly expanding military might, 
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I become more and more convinced that 
the Reserve or citizen-soldier concept 
will be a major factor in saving us from 
an unbearable financial burden. We 
cannot forever continue to shoulder the 
rising cost of our current military pro- 
gram unless some other things suffer. 
We must use our defense dollars in the 
way we get the most for our money. 

I am a stanch believer in the citizen- 
soldier concept and have long admired 
all of our reserves for their marvelous 
spirit, for their devotion to duty, and 
for their continued willingness to serve 
despite repeated discouragement and 
lack of full support. 

I fully support the provision requiring 
the retention of the air transport units. 
It is a wise and necessary move at this 
time. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7123, the fiscal year 1967 
defense supplemental appropriations 
bill. My observations on this appropria- 
tions bill are substantially the same as 
those that I made on the authorization 
bill when it was brought before the Sen- 
ate for debate on February 23, 1967. 

This bill will provide the funds for 
obtaining the necessary materiel and 
equipment for our fighting men in Viet- 
nam to defend themselves. It is the 
least that we can do for them. In con- 
nection with this bill, I do want to make 
certain observations about the issue over 
the proposal of another bombing pause. 

My first reactions to the suspension of 
bombing of North Vietnam were that 
such were wise decisions. I felt they 
were actions of good faith designed to 
convince the North Vietnamese that the 
United States was willing to sit down and 
negotiate a peaceful end to the fighting. 

In addition to this, I was skeptical 
as to whether our bombing of North Viet- 
nam really constituted effective pressure 
to get them to the peace table or whether 
it actually backfired and all the more 
stiffened their resistance to negotiating 
a peaceful end to the fighting. 

But with each failure of bombing sus- 
pension to produce any peaceful response 
from the North Vietnamese, I began to 
conclude that the bombing suspensions 
were as ineffective as was claimed the 
bombings themselves. 

Reports that the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese used the bombing sus- 
pension periods for heavy logistics build- 
up and resupply of men and materials 
for the fighting in South Vietnam all the 
more made questionable the wisdom of 
the bombing suspensions. For it would 
appear from these reports that the bomb- 
ing suspensions did not produce any 
steps toward peace but instead the very 
opposite of increasing the logistics for 
fighting the war. 

The vehement protestations of the 
North Vietnam Government against the 
bombings would ordinarily be very re- 
vealing proof of how effective our bomb- 
ing was and how much it was actually 
hurting North Vietnam. This, then, 
would indicate that to suspend the bomb- 
ing would be to stop the very offensive 
activity which was hurting the enemy 
the most, as indicated by his protests. 

But then came the statements of the 
Secretary of Defense—statements that 
have been quoted by the so-called doves 
urging a further bombing suspension 
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and statements by the so-called hawks 
opposing another bombing suspension. 

As far as I can discern, the Secretary 
of Defense has stated, on the one hand, 
that bombing in the north is “designed 
to show them the price they pay for their 
continued efforts to subvert the south,” 
but saying, on the other hand, that he 
did not believe that unlimited bombing 
of North Vietnam “would have affected 
the level of infiltration in 1966 in any 
significant way.” 

In other words, the Secretary of De- 
fense has spoken in a manner in which 
the junior Senator from New York can 
quote him as an authoritative source for 
his advocacy for another bombing sus- 
pension, while the President of the 
United States can quote the Secretary 
of Defense as an authoritative source 
against another bombing suspension. 

The Secretary of Defense has testified 
that he does not believe that the eco- 
nomic capability of North Vietnam is 
fundamental to their support of the war 
in the south because at least 85 percent 
of their economy is agriculture. This, 
then, means that the winning concept of 
past wars—that of strategic bombing to 
destroy the industrial capacity of the 
enemy—has no application in this war. 

Instead, the Secretary of Defense has 
testified that the principal support of the 
North Vietnamese effort in South Viet- 
nam is the external support given by 
Russia and Red China. Yet, present pol- 
icy is against any attempted interdiction 
of the supplies and equipment coming 
into North Vietnam from Russia and Red 
China—and specifically the shipping. 
Added to this contradiction in policy is 
our present action of having entered into 
a treaty with the very Russia that is sup- 
plying our enemy. 

I do not know how other Members of 
the Senate feel about these glaring con- 
tradictions, but I must confess that I 
find them confusing, if not frustrating, 
in any attempt to determine just what 
is our policy on Vietnam. Nor can I ac- 
cept the sophisticated claims that the 
nuances of this war are so complicated 
and intricate that such seemingly glar- 
ing contradictions are not susceptible to 
elementary explanation. 

Who knows what to believe? The Sec- 
retary of Defense has stated that to date 
the damage our bombings have inflicted 
on fixed targets in North Vietnam is less 
than $200 million—that this is the cost 
to replace the fixed targets that have 
been destroyed. 

In answer to an oral inquiry, the De- 
partment of Defense has reported that 
the United States has lost to hostile ac- 
tion over North Vietnam aircraft total- 
ing almost $1 billion in cost—that such 
is the cost of U.S. aircraft lost in hostile 
action over North Vietnam. It does not 
include the cost of ordnance in such 
bombings—or the loss of lives or pilots. 

Thus, our aircraft loss alone is five 
times greater than the damage that our 
bombings have inflicted on fixed targets 
in North Vietnam. 

Why? Is it because of inaccuracy of 
our bombings in North Vietnam? Or is 
it because of restrictions placed on tar- 
get selections? Is it because of selection 
of less valuable targets? 

When we have inflicted relatively so 
little damage by our bombing on fixed 
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targets in North Vietnam with such 
damage being only one-fifth of the loss 
inflicted on our own aircraft in hostile 
action over North Vietnam; 

When we do not attempt interdiction 
of the flow of supplies into North Viet- 
nam with a policy of no attack on ship- 
ping in North Vietnam ports and no at- 
tack on the docks; 

When we make a treaty with a prin- 
cipal supplier of the enemy aggressor; 

When our Secretary of Defense testi- 
fies that unlimited bombing would not 
significantly reduce the level of infiltra- 
tion into South Vietnam; 

When we have these conditions, can 
the advocates of another bombing sus- 
pension be effectively answered? 

If our bombing is relatively so inef- 
fective; 

If even the potential effectiveness of 
it is so discounted and discredited by the 
Secretary of Defense; 

If the fountainheads of supplies in 
the aggressor’s ports are to continue as 
sanctuaries from bombing attacks; 

Then, how can those of us who ques- 
tion the wisdom of another bombing 
pause answer the advocates of just one 
more bombing suspension attempt to 
give North Vietnam one more chance to 
register willingness to come to the peace 
table? 

They are certainly within their rights, 
under these conditions, to remind us of 
the words of the late President Kennedy 
in his inaugural address—that we should 
never negotiate from fear but that we 
should never fear to negotiate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate for only a moment. 

This bill is about to pass, as it should 
pass, when the roll is called. I have no 
doubt that the Senate, in casting its 
vote, will demonstrate a unity of purpose 
of the American people by the action 
which is being taken. 

I join Senators in saluting my able 
friend, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and the members of the full com- 
mittee, in speedily bringing this legisla- 
tion to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as a 
Californian, I wish to say that I am 
grateful for the worthiness of the Air 
Force Reserve 944th Group, based at 
March Air Force Base, Calif., and the Air 
National Guard 195th Squadron, based at 
Van Nuys, Calif., which were both recog- 
nized in the language of the bill. 

The Department of Defense has pro- 
posed that three airflight squadrons of 
the Air National Guard be deactivated. 
In the interests of national security in 
these times of crisis, I believe this step 
would be unwise. It is essential that ac- 
tion be taken immediately, since some of 
these units are scheduled for deactiva- 
tion in 1968. As a member of the Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations, I 
have joined in support of an amendment 
to this bill stating that no funds shall be 
available for planning or implementing 
the Defense Department’s proposal at 
this time. 

As stated in the subcommittee’s report: 
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The Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force have expressed 
concern over the possible loss of the trained 
personnel assigned to these units. Even more 
important, it is the view of the committee 
that these airlift and troop carrier units do 
have a capability that is valuable, especially 
in the event of a catastrophe in this country. 
Certainly it would not be in the national in- 
terest to deactivate them. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, first of 
all, I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
Situ] on the remarks she has just made 
relative to the effectiveness of what we 
are doing in Vietnam, and also the 
credibility gap that arises from the con- 
flicting statements emanating from the 
White House and the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

I have found that for the past 3 years 
no question is more uppermost in people’s 
minds than the question of what they 
can believe, and whom they can be- 
lieve, when they read so many appar- 
ently conflicting statements—such state- 
ments sometimes coming out of the 
White House, the Department of De- 
fense, and the State Department on the 
same day. 

Mr. President, the American people 
deserve better than that. They are far 
more intelligent than the executive 
branch would like to believe they are. 
They deserve to be told the truth. They 
deserve to have set forth in concise lan- 
guage what our goals are in Vietnam. 
They deserve to be told why we have 
expended so much in the way of aircraft 
and valuable American lives on relatively 
insignificant targets. 

If anyone wishes to set up a political 
vane, they will find that the people of 
this country are far ahead of the ad- 
ministration, particularly the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Second, I offer my thanks—and I know 
the thanks of Congress in its entirety— 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RUssELL], for his valuable part in 
this bill, for his own intense work and 
effort and the great knowledge he pos- 
sesses of this subject, accompanied by the 
ranking minority member on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] who, 
along with the chairman, have shown 
themselves to be two of the most dili- 
gent and knowledgeable persons in this 
entire area. If it were not for men like 
them, and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. Smrn! and 
others, who spend long hours in appro- 
priations hearings, it would not be pos- 
sible to come up with any kind of intelli- 
gent bill. 

Third, I invite attention to, and ap- 
plaud, the actions of the subcommittee, 
on which I have the honor to sit, with 
respect to the Air Force Reserve and 
the Air National Guard airlift units. 
I am sure that the men who have de- 
voted so much of their time, effort, and 
work in these areas will appreciate the 
action of the subcommittee and those 
who really have a broad outlook on the 
welfare of this country. They will also 
appreciate the recommendations of the 
subcommittee in preserving these units 
intact. 
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Lastly, I should like to say a word 
or two about the budget itself. Con- 
gress has been placed so much in the 
position of being beaten over the head 
by everything that goes wrong in this 
country. I invite attention to the fact 
that if Congress is archaic—and, I do 
not agree that it is, and anyone who 
is a real student of the subject knows 
that it is not—certainly, the executive 
branch is far more so. 

We have here a supplemental bill. In 
August of last year, when the Defense 
Department appeared before the De- 
fense Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
I and others—particularly I remember 
the Senator from Mississippi—ques- 
tioned the Defense Department about 
why they could not give us some idea 
what we were going to need for the de- 
fense of our country for the remainder 
of fiscal year 1967. Some Members of 
the Senate, who were misinformed, said 
that the administration never told them 
about this. The facts are that in Au- 
gust of last year, we were told, un- 
equivocally, that we were going to have 
a supplemental budget, when January 
of 1967 rolled around. 

The one place where the Secretary 
of Defense balked was in giving us any 
idea of what that budget would be. 

During the campaign last year, when 
I was speaking in Colorado, I told the 
people of Colorado that I thought it 
would be around $10 billion. 

As usual where this administration 
is concerned, I discovered that I was a 
rank amateur because they “upped” me 
25 percent. 

We have a right to know more than 
we do. In August 1966, at the hear- 
ings, we were acting upon the budget 
of the Department of Defense, pre- 
sented to us by the President, in Jan- 
uary of 1966, and his budget was based 
on a budget which was formulated in 
the Defense Department in November 
and December of 1965. Their leadtime 
for the formulation of that budget is 
at least 6 months, so that the defense 
appropriations bill that Congress passed 
last fall was really based upon figures 
and projections which were assembled 
in the spring of 1965. 

Surely, the executive department and 
the Department of Defense can do better 
than that. I realize that these are com- 
plicated figures to arrive at. They are 
vast, and no one knows that any better 
than someone who serves on that com- 
mittee; but I do think, at the minimum, 
it would have been possible to have pro- 
jected this supplementary budget last 
August, if they had had the desire to do 
so, and if they had had the desire to be 
completely frank with the American peo- 
ple at that time—which they had no 
desire to do because, on the eve of an 
election, they did not want the American 
people to know how big the projections 
for the war were going to be. 

As I have pointed out, it is utterly 
ridiculous that in August of 1966 the 
Senate would be acting on appropriation 
projections which had been made almost 
a year and a half, or a year and 3 or 4 
months prior to that time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the supplemental appropria- 
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tions, as I have voted against past sup- 
plemental appropriations for the Viet- 
nam war. 

I shall vote against every Defense ap- 
propriation request of this administra- 
tion until it changes American military 
foreign policy. I shall not sit in the 
Senate and vote one single dollar to con- 
tinue to kill American boys in southeast 
Asia because, let me tell the Senate, when 
it votes this money, it will be voting to 
increase the casualty lists of American 
boys in southeast Asia. 

Only when Congress begins to use its 
check of the purse strings on the Presi- 
dent of the United States will we stop 
the killing of American boys in south- 
east Asia. 

Until Congress denies this man the 
money that he is using to carry on his 
foreign policy, it cannot be reconciled, in 
my judgment, with the security of this 
Republic. Iam not going to bea party to 
voting him that money. 

As I have also said many times—and I 
did not teach constitutional history for 
years to walk out on it—read the consti- 
tutional debates as to what our constitu- 
tional fathers intended when they gave 
Congress the check of the purse strings 
in the Constitution. 

The provision requiring that money 
may be drawn from the Treasury only by 
appropriation made by law was designed 
to give the Congress a check upon the 
President in the field of foreign policy 
as well as other fields. So many of my 
colleagues tell me, in the cloak room and 
elsewhere, that they disagree with that 
policy; yet they come on the floor and 
vote to carry on that policy. If we stop 
appropriating this money, the President 
will have to change the foreign policy 
and he will have to listen to the record 
being made by recognized authorities in 
this country, not only before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, but in their inde- 
pendent writings. The record was made 
today for more than an hour and a half, 
or almost 2 hours, by Prof. George 
Kahin who, along with John Lewis, has 
recently published a book entitled “The 
United States in Vietnam.” He recently 
returned from Vietnam and briefed us 
for more than an hour and a half. 

As I said at his appearance, it is im- 
portant that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee get before the eyes of the Ameri- 
can public, in a public discussion, what 
this authority said for more than an 
hour and a half this afternoon, because 
he devastated the propaganda of the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense as to what they say we are doing 
in southeast Asia, when we are not doing 
it at all. 

If anyone has any doubt of the credi- 
bility of this administration, as concerns 
telling the American people what our 
policy is, all he has to do is listen to 
this man. He pointed out that what we 
would be doing by continuing to support 
the military junta in South Vietnam, 
headed by the dictator who is in Guam 
at the very time I speak, would be to 
support the shocking tyranny that he 
heads in South Vietnam. I am never 
going to appropriate more money to con- 
tinue that wrong. Regardless of how 
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much opposition or castigation or abuse 
is heaped on me, I am not going to vote 
to support a little tyrant such as Ky in 
southeast Asia. 

What does Professor Kahin say? He 
made it very clear. It was not off the 
record. As long as we seek to foist this 
military junta on the people of southeast 
Asia, we are not going to get their sup- 
port, no matter how much aid they re- 
ceive from us, no matter how much 
money we give them, as long as we con- 
tinue to support the shocking abuses of 
this regime in southeast Asia. 

The professor pointed out that we are 
supporting a military dictatorship that 
has no intention of allowing constitu- 
tionalism to become vested in southeast 
Asia except under the terms and con- 
trols of a military junta. Yet our ad- 
ministration keeps talking about our 
giving support to the establishment of 
constitutionalism in southeast Asia. 

That is phony through and through, 
for there is going to be no constitutional- 
ism as long as we give support to a policy 
wherein the military are going to domi- 
nate the established government. There 
is no question that the military junta al- 
ready has made clear that in any con- 
stitution setup it is going to have veto 
power and checking power. All we are 
doing is using semantics when we say we 
are supporting freedom in southeast Asia, 
when all we are doing is supporting a 
military tyranny. What would happen 
if we did not continue to support the Ky 
regime with American bayonets after a 
so-called constitutional system was set 
up? He made clear that the regime 
could not exist without American sup- 
port. 

Therefore, before we continue to vote 
money in this cart-before-the-horse pro- 
cedure—for that is what we are doing— 
we have to have it out as to what this 
administration is going to do with regard 
to southeast Asia. 

That is why I have pleaded, and shall 
continue to plead, that the President stop 
our bilateral approach—unilateral so far 
as prosecution of the war is concerned, 
but bilateral so far as offers for negotia- 
tion are concerned. All our offers are 
dependent upon the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese surrendering to our 
condition that there shall be two Viet- 
nams, and that means a perpetuation of 
the military tyranny we are supporting, 
and that we set up in the first place. 

Professor Kahin also said that the 
overwhelming majority of the people, the 
Buddhists and Vietcong—who represent 
the majority of the people—are not in 
support of the government we are sup- 
porting in southeast Asia, and that we 
cannot ever count on either accepting 
this government. 

Mr. President, I speak respectfully of 
the President. I disagree with his judg- 
ment, but do not doubt his sincerity. 
Our President is giving further support, 
in the name of the American people, to 
a tyranny to be perpetuated in South 
Vietnam. It is not going to be with my 
vote. I am not going to vote for that 
kind of expenditure until we change our 
policy. 

I voted against the $4 billion-plus au- 
thorization bill. I shall vote against the 
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$12 billion-plus supplemental bill before 
us today. And I shall vote against the 
$75 billion-plus Defense appropriation 
bill on which this Congress will be asked 
to vote before this session expires. We 
have already been informed that the 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
next fiscal year will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $144 billion. Out of that, $75 
billion will go into the Defense Establish- 
ment of the Republic. 

We cannot continue to spend that kind 
of money for American military might 
without ending up with a military state. 
We cannot continue to spend that kind 
of money for the Military Establishment 
of this country and not keep doing what 
we are now in the midst of doing; namely, 
building an American military lifeline 
around the world to supplement the old 
British lifeline that came to an end be- 
cause the world was fed up with it. The 
world will be fed up with a military life- 
line around the world on the part of the 
United States. The answer to the prob- 
lem is not American bullets. This pol- 
icy does not involve the exportation of 
American bread or literacy or other as- 
sistance that helps these people develop 
themselves for their own self-determina- 
tion. 

Senators can say all they want in this 
debate, but we get right down to the 
major premise, as far as I am concerned, 
and that is whether or not the United 
States is going to continue this military 
course of action—predominantly on a 
unilateral basis—in which we will end 
up in the decades immediately ahead an 
isolated United States, because that has 
been the history of mankind. Whenever 
any nation believes its orders shall be 
obeyed because of its military strength, 
that nation has started on the road to 
military suicide and will be destroyed. I 
do not propose to follow a course of ac- 
tion that, in my judgment will leave that 
kind of legacy for future American boys 
and girls just because I will be gone. 

I want to say to this generation of 
statesmen in the Congress that we have 
an obligation to think about the next 
century more than the next election, that 
we must think about future Americans 
more than the welfare of existing dic- 
tators. Here is an opportunity to exer- 
cise the check of the purse string, and 
here is an opportunity to stop the Presi- 
dent of the United States from making 
a record that will cause him to go down 
in history, if he is not stopped, as the 
most discredited President to date, and 
from making a history that will redound 
to the discredit of this Republic. I will 
not be a part of it. 

I shall vote against this defense ap- 
propriation, and against the $75 billion 
plus appropriation bill, until the foreign 
policy of this Government is changed to 
what I think is consistent with the ideals 
of this Republic. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from Oregon yielded the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. I did not know I had 
given it up; but I shall be delighted to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from Oregon feel that he could vote for 
the subject matter that is pending before 
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the Senate if the amount were reduced? 

Mr. MORSE. I will not vote a dollar. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator pro- 
pose that we should pull out of South 
Vietnam? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I have made very 
clear over and over again that we should 
not pull out. But Senators should get 
the idea out of their heads if they think 
that denying the President money means 
a pullout. If we deny him the money, he 
has got to change the pattern; he has 
got to insist on the kind of multilateral 
approach for which I have been plead- 
ing; he has got to listen to the recom- 
mendations of Ridgway, Kennan, Gavin, 
and, yes, Shoup, as well as others, who 
have been warning us that the policy we 
are following is a dangerous policy. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it 
would be unthinkable to me, that the 
Senate would attempt to reduce this ap- 
propriation bill, or would deny its pas- 
sage, when it is recommended to us by 
Senators of the type who have studied 
this matter patriotically and devotedly 
and with dedication, and who state that 
the amounts contained in the bill are 
necessary to support the approximately 
500,000 American boys who are fighting 
in Vietnam or in the waters adjacent 
thereto. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that the distinguished Senators 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc], from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis], and from Maine [Mrs. 
SmirxH], and their associates, have told 
us that these amounts are necessary to 
be spent or committed between now and 
the end of this fiscal year, June 30—not 
far away—to give the greatest measure 
of protection that we can to our men who 
are fighting there, thousands of miles 
away, not because they want to but be- 
cause our Government has sent them 
there. 

Mr. President, there may be plenty 
of arguments about the wisdom of our 
national position, and about whether we 
should ever have gotten into it; but it is 
inconceivable to me that anyone could 
argue on this floor that we should with- 
hold the support which is recommended 
by honest, dedicated men and women as 
necessary to sustain our effort in Vietnam 
by the approximately half million Ameri- 
can boys and girls who are there. 

Mr. President, there are two things on 
which I should like to comment, if I 
may have the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. 

Do I understand that the entire 
amount recommended by the budget and 
by the President is granted by this bill, 
with the exception of $79,350,000 which, 
after exhaustive hearings, was cut out 
by the House of Representatives, and 
that cut approved by our own able Sen- 
ate committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. And, may I say to the 
distinguished Senator, the Department 
of Defense did not request restoration 
of these reductions. As the Senator 
knows quite well, from his long and able 
service on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Defense Department, when 
they feel a reduction in an appropriation 
is not justified, enter what is called a re- 
claimer—which is a word I understand 
we inherited from the Philippines, orig- 
inated by a Filipino who could not speak 
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Spanish. We inherited the term, and 
it has frequently been used in our ap- 
propriation process. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I com- 
ment further that this amount of $79 
million appears to represent the only 
amounts found to be unjustified by the 
Senate committee and that of the House, 
in a bill which totaled $12,275,870,000; 
and that the weakness of those small re- 
quests is shown clearly by the failure of 
the Defense Department even to ask for 
restoration. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask about an- 
other feature in this bill, which I think 
I understand. I have noted for the last 
2 years that this committee, and the 
similar committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives likewise, have been very 
loath to recommend construction in this 
country, because they realize that it is 
only very limited construction in this 
country that does support the direct ef- 
fort now being made in southeast Asia. 

I note, however, a considerable num- 
ber of items, totaling about $10,460,000, 
in connection with the complex around 
Pensacola involving the naval air sta- 
tion and the auxiliary fields around 
there. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
those amounts are appropriated for 
needed construction of runways and 
other facilities, which are absolutely nec- 
essary, because our Navy flying person- 
nel has to be supplemented at a much 
greater rate than had been thought nec- 
essary previously? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the Senator 
from Florida has correctly stated the 
facts. In addition to that, of course, he 
well knows that our aircraft are getting 
more complex all the time, and we need 
additional facilities, longer runways, 
better radar equipment and devices of 
that kind, which contribute to the safety 
of the men and the valuable planes that 
they fly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
That observation is certainly true; but it 
is also true, is it not, that the Navy has 
found it necessary to increase the num- 
ber of trained pilots who are able to 
handle our new planes under the many 
problems presented in the southeast Asia 
conflict? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes, indeed. We 
are increasing the number of pilots in 
both the Navy and the Army at a very 
rapid rate. There is some increase in the 
Air Force. But there has been particu- 
lar demand for an increase in the num- 
ber of Navy pilots, and a great deal of 
that training is done in the State so 
ably represented by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. The Senator knows, 
of course, that the Senator from Florida 
did not request any such appropriations. 
I simply wanted the Recorp to show 
what I knew to be the case, that the rea- 
son for these additional appropriations 
in the Pensacola area is the need for 
additional trained pilots to handle our 
new, much more complex planes. 

I congratulate the Senator for having 
adhered to his purpose, in earlier years, 
to cut down military construction at 
home, in this country, to the smallest 
amounts possible, in order to allow the 
greatest amounts possible to go into the 
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supplying of the needs of those who are 
representing us in southeast Asia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator well 
knows that ordinarily the military con- 
struction bill and the Defense Depart- 
ment bill are considered separately. 
Generally speaking, we have a Defense 
Department bill for pay, maintenance 
and operations, procurement, and re- 
search, and then we have a separate au- 
thorization and appropriation for mili- 
tary construction. The reason that they 
both appear in this bill is that every item 
in this construction program is directly 
related to waging the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And it must be made 
available for expenditure or commitment 
between now and the end of this fiscal 
year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will be available, 
yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I merely wanted to 
comment on the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Oregon on the character of 
the people our Government is support- 
ing over there—that junta which has no 
public support, no support from the peo- 
ple it rules, and is maintained in office by 
U.S. force of arms and by U.S. funds, 
which had no popular electoral mandate 
to be in office. 

Who is this man Ky? We can get a 
good idea of his character and of his 
thinking from a reply which he made 
when, during an interview early in his 
regime, when he was asked by a cor- 
respondent for a London newspaper, 
“Who are your heroes?” 

His reply was, “I have only one— 
Adolf Hitler.” 

If that does not disqualify a man from 
being the apostle of the liberty, freedom, 
and democracy that we are supposedly 
implanting and seeking to establish 
there, I give up. It is nauseating that 
we are supporting that kind of a man; 
and apparently we are determined to 
keep him in office and perpetuate him in 
power. That appears to be the signifi- 
cance of the buildup which we have been 
and are now giving him. 

As far as a vote for this appropriation 
is concerned, I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon that there is only one way 
in which those of us who disapprove of 
our military folly in South Vietnam— 
and folly it is; the greatest folly com- 
mitted in the entire history of the United 
States—can show our disapproval other 
than merely by words, and that is by vot- 
ing against the appropriations. We shall 
not be depriving our forces down there. 
There is plenty of money in the pipeline. 
This appropriation is a buildup for the 
future. But by voting against it now, as 
we voted against previous appropriations, 
we will serve notice on the administra- 
tion that as far as our vote is concerned, 
it is against the escalation; it is against 
the perpetration of this folly; and that, 
far from not backing our boys, we want 
to bring those boys back home. 

Our vote is against the continued 
drafting of our young men and sending 
them into the quagmire in southeast 
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Asia to fight people against whom they 
have no grievance and get killed in the 
process. 

In 1965, there were 96,000 desertions 
from the South Vietnamese Army. 
Those are our official figures and they 
are possibly understated. Last year 
there were 110,000 desertions. 

Why should we send our young men to 
fight for those who have so little inter- 
est in their cause. But perhaps it is not 
their cause, perhaps they do not want to 
continue to fight for the corrupt and 
maladorous regime now in power there— 
the junta of 10 generals headed by Mar- 
shal Ky. 

Drafting our boys to fight for such a 
regime is disgraceful and shocking. I 
shall continue to take that position until 
we effectively seek an honorable solution 
and the only place to arrive at such a 
solution is at the negotiating table. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator has a right to re- 
tain the objectives which he has long 
espoused on the Senate floor. I do not 
want to criticize him for it. 

I do want to say that his statement 
now indicates that he is thinking more 
in terms of our not supporting the lead- 
ers in Vietnam, who he thinks are dis- 
credited, and of not supporting the 
South Vietnamese Army because of their 
desertions. 

He has not spoken of General West- 
moreland. He has not spoken of our 
500,000 American boys who are there. 
He has not spoken of the absence of 
desertions among those boys transported 
thousands of miles away from their na- 
tive land to fight in a war which they do 
not enjoy fighting. 

My point is—and I am not going to 
yield on it at all—I think that the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
have the duty to supply the needs of the 
men who fight for us there. 

I have no quarrel with anybody for 
espousing questions of policy which are 
debatable and questions of principle. I 
simply state that this appropriation 
comes to us recommended by our mili- 
tary leaders, by our Commander in Chief, 
by those in the other body who have 
studied this subject, and by the very fine 
Senators in this body who have studied 
the subject and know much more about 
what is involved in the way of what sup- 
plies are needed than does any other 
Senator who is not a member of the 
committee. 

My feeling is that we have a positive 
duty to maintain those men. I know 
something about it, having fought on 
foreign soil, and a great many others 
here know something about it. 

How would we have felt if needed ap- 
propriations, and equipment and weap- 
ons, and ammunition had been withheld? 
How would I have felt when my two boys 
were in the Second World War—one a 
marine in the far reaches of the Pacific 
for nearly 3 years fighting on three 
fronts—if this country in its wisdom had 
withheld from him and his comrades the 
supplies they needed? 

I want us to feel that same way now 
because these boys are the children of 
American families. They are from 
American homes and they are as much 
entitled to our full support as were any 
boys in any previous war, regardless of 
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the arguments about whether we should 
be in this war. 

We are in it. They are there. They 
need the supplies. 

My view is that there is nothing that 
we should do today, or even think of 
doing, except to make those supplies 
available by making the necessary ap- 
propriations available. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
would say there is a profound and total 
difference between the situation in 
southeast Asia and that in World War I 
and World War II and the Korean war. 

In World War I we were fully justi- 
fied in going in. There never was any 
question about it. 

In World War II we were attacked at 
Pearl Harbor and we had the infamous 
menace of Hitlerism. 

In the Korean war, we went in with all 
the legality available, under a United 
Nations mandate and flag. There had 
been aggression from the north. 

In this Vietnam war we had no justi- 
fication for going in. We barged in 
there unilaterally. We were not at- 
tacked. No interest of the United States 
was in jeopardy. 

We were the only outsiders to come in, 
at a time when only Vietnamese were 
involved. We came in unasked. We 
were not, as the official position alleges, 
invited in to help a friendly nation repel 
aggression. When we started bombing 
we became the aggressor in this war. 
That is what makes a profound differ- 
ence, and why I have opposed it and will 
continue to oppose it. 

The way to back our boys is to bring 
them back home before more of them 
are wantonly sacrificed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
spect my distinguished friend. He is 
thinking of the principles back of the 
whole war. He is forgetting for the 
moment the fact that we are in this war, 
that our boys from our States are there. 

The Senator from Florida knows, by 
having been a Governor of the State of 
Florida during World War II, what it 
feels like to have 241,000 boys from his 
State fighting in all parts of the world. 

Those boys did not determine the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of that effort. They 
knew less, many of them, about the 
principles involved in the war than many 
other people. 

All they knew was that they were or- 
dered to go there. They went there. 
They fought, and many of them died. 

That is exactly what is known by these 
boys in Vietnam or in the waters of the 
remote Pacific or in Thailand. 

I am simply saying that the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska and the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon, on 
the one hand, and I are speaking about 
two different things. 

I have great respect for both of them. 
I have respect for their willingness to 
stand up for a cause whether it be pop- 
ular or unpopular. 

That is not what I am talking about. 
I am saying that we are now confronted 
with the practical problem of whether 
to support or withhold support from men 
who are fighting for our country, not be- 
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cause they want to, but because they 
were sent there and they propose to do 
their duty whatever it costs. 

We would be mighty poor Americans 
if we did not back them up, as far as the 
vast majority of our people are con- 
cerned. 

I am one who has always believed in 
respecting his colleagues who stand for a 
cause whether popular or unpopular. 

I have said to each of these distin- 
guished friends of mine that I respect 
their standing for a position which at 
times, at least, has been highly un- 
popular. 

Ihave no criticism or comment to make 
on that. I am talking about military 
duty and what I think is the duty now 
of Congress, at both ends of the Capitol, 
and that is to furnish to our men who 
fight for us in a dangerous war—whether 
that war is wise or not, they fight for 
us—badly needed supplies and the 
needed ammunition and airplanes and 
ships and training of various kinds. 

Without our supplying them the funds 
which make those services and that 
equipment possible, they cannot be best 
served. And it is our duty to serve them, 
I think, to the very best of our ability 
and to the utmost resources of our coun- 
try, if that be necessary. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Florida very kindly spoke 
about the respect which he holds for the 
Senator from Alaska and the Senator 
from Oregon. It could not begin to 
compare with the respect which I hold 
for the Senator from Florida. 

There is no question about any per- 
sonal difference between us as far as 
the mutuality of respect among us is 
concerned, 

The difference that exists between us 
is over a matter of substance and a pro- 
cedure related to that substantive mat- 
ter which would result in a change of 
American foreign policy. 

If I thought that a vote against this 
appropriation this afternoon would in 
any way jeopardize the security of a 
single American soldier in Vietnam in 
the immediate future, I would vote for 
the appropriation, because I would not 
want to jeopardize the security of our 
men there. But, because I know it will 
not, because I know adequate funds are 
already available to our military opera- 
tions to protect our soldiers until the 
policy is changed, I am urging the exer- 
cise of the check of the purse strings in 
order to protect those boys. 

In my judgment, this appropriation is 
a proposal for an escalation of this war, 
and the escalation of the war is going to 
kill increasing numbers of American 
boys. 

We have already killed a little over 
9,000, I am told, and between two or 
three times that number have been 
wounded. 

That is what we have been doing to 
our American boys in southeast Asia 
that, in my judgment, never should have 
been sent there in the first place. 

The difference between the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Ore- 
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gon is that the Senator from Florida 
thinks we must have the money today 
to protect the American boys today. 

I am saying that if we follow the pol- 
icy here today of notifying the President 
that we are not going to approve this 
supplemental bill until he starts chang- 
ing the foreign policy in southeast Asia, 
he has plenty of money with which to 
protect them for many months ahead. 

This is not money that will be spent 
tomorrow. There is already available a 
great supply of money with which to 
protect the boys until he changes his 
policy and pursues a policy of de-escala- 
tion, which means that he must give 
favorable consideration to the views of 
Kennan, Ridgway, and others. 

If we get that policy changed, I think 
we will then be on our way to peace. But 
if we continue appropriating these huge 
funds to further escalation, which means 
increasing numbers of American boys 
will die, we will be making a bad move 
much worse. That is the great differ- 
ence. 

I do not accept the premise of my 
friend, the Senator from Florida, that 
the denial of this appropriation this af- 
ternoon would jeopardize these boys. On 
the contrary, I believe it would help 
them, because it would mean that the 
administration would have to change its 
policies and stop the escalating policy 
that will increase our fatalities. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment to the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota. 

I know the difference between the 
thinking of my distinguished friends, the 
Senators from Oregon and Alaska, and 
myself. They are thinking in terms of 
the longrun principle of the wisdom of 
the operation of our Government in Asia. 
They are thinking in terms of what they 
believe the Commander in Chief should 
not have done, not what he should have 
done. They are thinking in terms of 
trying to bring us out of a dilemma in 
the quickest possible way. 

I do not find fault with them for think- 
ing that way. But when I receive let- 
ters from my own people and boys I know 
telling me that there is a shortage of 
helicopters, and that more helicopters 
must be furnished as quickly as possible; 
when I note in the papers that practically 
500 of our newest planes have been shot 
down in war, besides the many we have 
lost other than in warfare; when I see 
all the various complaints in my mail 
and elsewhere, and speak with soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who have returned 
from Vietnam, who say that there have 
been shortages of supplies, so well estab- 
lished from time to time by the Senator 
from Mississippi; and when I am told 
by my distinguished colleagues, who have 
gone to the bottom of the matter, that 
we must supply these funds in order to 
keep from making that condition worse, 
and in order to keep from denying our 
men what they should have, I say that 
we should make these funds available. 

Last week, through a committee from 
Pensacola, I heard about the need for 
turning out more and better trained air- 
men for the Navy. They have had great- 
er losses than they anticipated. They 
have had greater losses both in flying 
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personnel and in their carriers and oth- 
er craft. When they come here and say 
that a part of this appropriation is to en- 
able the stepping up of trained numbers 
of men to pilot our new and fast and 
complex craft, I am not going to say 
that I know more about the subject than 
they know or than our Commander in 
Chief knows, or than our able committee 
knows. I say I have a duty, and I am 
going to face up to it, and I do not fall 
out with anybody who believes his duty 
carries him elsewhere. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Most 
of the money contained in the bill before 
the Senate has already been spent or 
committed. We have been financing this 
war for some months by the reprogram- 
ing of funds, borrowing from emergency 
funds, delaying housing, and by other 
means. Much of this money has already 
been committed for war purposes; and 
if we were to decide to get out of Viet- 
nam tomorrow, I would think that most 
of this money would still be needed. 

A better case could be made against 
the military appropriation for next year, 
when that comes up, because all that 
money would not be needed immediately. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, not 
only do I not have objection to my dis- 
tinguished friends continuing to take 
the position they have taken, but also, 
I sort of hope that they will continue 
to do so; because I believe we need to 
examine this situation, we need to won- 
der where we are going, and we need to 
see what can be done to better the sit- 
uation. I have no objection to their 
citing their own convictions, even though 
I do not agree with them. 

The point now is this: We have a need 
to supply our fighting men, who are 
fighting for us in Vietnam. Whether 
they want to or not, they are doing their 
duty as Americans always have when 
they have been confronted by danger, 
whether it was in the jungles of the 
Philippines or in the hard fighting in 
France or Germany, or wherever they 
have had to go—in Korea or in all the 
islands of the Pacific, against the Jap- 
anese. They have done their duty. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand have done their devoted duty 
as American boys should. We have over 
a half million American boys in South 
Vietnam who are doing their duty now. 
I do not believe they are any worse or 
better than the Americans who have 
done their duty before. They are doing 
their duty in a day-to-day business, no 
matter how miserable it is, no matter 
how wearying it is, no matter how fear- 
ful it is. No man who has ever fought 
in battle will say that he has not been 
afraid. Those men go through fear, but 
nevertheless find the will and the patri- 
otism to stand up and fight. The very 
idea of our failing to give them the sup- 
port and sustenance which they must 
have is, to me, the idea of not doing 
our duty in the Senate, and that is why 
I take my position. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to my good friend, 
the Senator from North Dakota—and 
this is not Senate protocol; it is a cor- 
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rect statement of fact, because he is a 
good friend—that I get lost in his argu- 
ment. If this money is already spent, 
what he is saying is that we just add 
it to our deficit. I do not follow the 
argument, then, that if the money has 
already been spent, you have to have this 
appropriation bill now in order to pro- 
tect boys in South Vietnam or in order 
to authorize or support a program some- 
where else. 

Apparently, the Senator is talking 
about a deficit. Well, we have quite a 
deficit; and what we should do when 
we get to our budget is to help with the 
deficit. I shall make some constructive 
suggestions again this year, as I have 
done for some years in the past, as to 
how we can cut down the deficit by cut- 
ting down some unnecessary expendi- 
tures in foreign aid, and certain other 
expenditures we should eliminate. 

I have not heard any case made in the 
Senate this afternoon—or at any other 
time—that says to the President, that 
by exercising the check of the purse 
strings in order to force upon him a 
change in American foreign policy, we 
will be letting down a single boy in south- 
east Asia. We know that the funds are 
there to be drawn upon in order to pro- 
tect them until the President deesca- 
lates and until we start a deemphasis of 
this war and stop sending additional 
thousands of American boys to South 
Vietnam, which will result, at the pres- 
ent rate of escalation, in the killing of 
increasing thousands of them. 

I shall hold fast to the issue as to 
whether or not we will exercise what I 
believe is my duty—speaking for myself, 
at least—to exercise my duty, under the 
Constitution, to say to the President: 

I am not going to vote you money to 
continue a foreign policy that I think is 
not in the interest of the Republic. Iam 
going to vote against giving you that 
money, because it is the only check I have 
upon you, until you decide to change that 
foreign policy. 

If Senators wish the foreign policy 
changed, they should vote against the 
appropriation. Let me say that the Pres- 
ident does not care about all the speeches 
that are made in the Senate or elsewhere 
in the country against his policy, so long 
as he can count upon us for the money 
to carry on a policy that should be 
changed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that the President has shown 
himself to be a rather weak man, who 
is going to change his position or his 
decision because of the raising of some 
voices on the floor of the Senate or of 
the House. The people of the United 
States will have the clear right to pass 
upon this whole matter next year, if they 
desire to do so. In the meantime, all 
of us will simply have to take the posi- 
tions we believe we should take. My 
own position is simple—to say it 
again—that I do not see how Congress, 
which alone has the authority to ap- 
propriate money for military use or for 
any other use, could consider withhold- 
ing the funds which we know are neces- 
sary. We have been told by everyone 
in authority who should know about it, 
including our own beloved members of 
the committee which reported the bill, 
that these funds are necessary to sup- 
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port and sustain the efforts of our men 
in their manly efforts which I know we 
are all very proud of, and which I be- 
lieve the vast majority in Congress will 
want to support with every ounce of our 
strength. 

Mr. LAUSCHE and Mr. JAVITS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, at the 
beginning I wish to commend the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for the 
consistency of his argument. That does 
not mean that I agree with him. How- 
ever, from the very beginning his posi- 
tion has been identical with his position 
today. 

I cannot sit silent in the Senate Cham- 
ber when the stateme.it is made that the 
United States is the aggressor and the 
violator of international law in its par- 
ticipation in the South Vietnamese prob- 
lem. There is no evidence to support 
that charge. 

There is discussion as to whether we 
are rightfully in South Vietnam. I wish 
to go back to 1948 and 1949, and through 
the 17 years following, to learn what 
Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson, Secretaries of State 
Acheson, Dulles, Herter, and Rusk, and 
every Secretary of Defense in the 17-year 
‘period have said on this subject. 

President Truman, when he provided 
money to Turkey and Greece to stop 
communism, did so on the basis that it 
was his judgment that we could not suffer 
the expansion of communism which was 
threatening the security of the United 
States. When Eisenhower became Presi- 
dent, he subscribed to the signing of the 
SEATO Convention. It was during his 
8 years of administration that we signed 
a treaty, signatories to which were Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. We signed 
treaties with Taiwan, Japan, and Korea. 
Every one of those treaties, I say to the 
Senator from Georgia Mr. RUSSELL], de- 
clared that we could not suffer the ex- 
pansion of communism, because such ex- 
pansion would be a threat to the security 
of the United States. 

I challenge Senators to examine every 
treaty which we made in southeast Asia, 
and to reject, if it is not so, my word 
that every one contained the declaration 
that we cannot suffer the expansion of 
communism without incurring a threat 
to the security of the United States. 

Mr. President, the question is: Are we 
the aggressors? Only one investigation 
was made of what the conditions in 
South Vietnam have been. That investi- 
gation was made by the International 
Control Commission through its legal 
department that went into South Viet- 
nam. Poland, Canada, and India are 
members of the International Control 
Commission. In 1962, they made their 
report that North Vietnam was sending 
troops, military equipment, and military 
supplies into South Vietnam. 

What has been our position? We 
have sent food, primarily in the first 10 
years. My recollection is that we have 
supplied about $3 billion worth of help 
to the South Vietnamese people. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to finish my 
statement. : 

Mr. HOLLAND.. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Alaska when the Senator 
from Ohio has completed his remarks. 

(At this point, Mr. Montoya assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, we are 
not the aggressors. I repeat what I have 
said in this Chamber heretofore. Those 
who charge that we are prostituting the 
women of South Vietnam; that we are 
trying to establish a colonial domination 
over the human and natural resources of 
South Vietnam; that we are the per- 
petrators of atrocities upon innocent 
men, women, and children; and—the 
worst charge—that we dressed our Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency men in the uni- 
forms of Communists and sent them into 
South Vietnam to rape women and kill 
innocent men and children so as to put 
the blame upon the Communists; and 
that we are demanding unconditional 
surrender, making it impossible for Ho 
Chi Minh to go to the negotiating table— 
those claims are not true, Mr. President. 

Our country has been leaning back- 
ward in wanting to go to the negotiating 
table. Ho Chi Minh refuses to do so. I 
submit, Mr. President, that he will never 
do so if on the floor of the Senate the 
arguments continue to be made that we 
are the aggressor, that we are creating 
brothels in South Vietnam, and that we 
are killing innocent men, women, and 
children, without one word being said as 
to what the Communists have been doing 
and what our men have been suffering. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may pro- 
pound a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator after the Senator 
from Ohio has completed his remarks. 
I agree to yield, first, to the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, let us 
assume we are wrong. It is still your 
country and my country. In my judg- 
ment, blood is being spilled, bodies are 
being injured, and life is being taken 
with increasing frequency because we 
have convinced Ho Chi Minh that Con- 
gress is divided and that we are going 
to pull out. 

Those who argue to the contrary, when 
they are asked, “Shall we pull out?” an- 
swer, “No.” If the answer is “No,” then 
Senators had better supply the equip- 
ment that they need to make the fight. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Ohio for going into 
this question, which I had not expected 
to go into at all, and do not intend to, 
because he, too, is dealing with the great 
question of principle as to whether we 
are right or wrong in being in South 
Vietnam. As far as I am concerned, my 
mind might operate more simply than 
the minds of the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska, the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, and the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. I do not think we 
are trying to settle that complex prob- 
lem now. I think we are trying to de- 
cide what it is necessary to do to sustain 
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500,000 American boys—and there are 
some of our girls there, too—fighting our 
war, certainly not theirs; they did not 
choose it. 

Several have come home in coffins to 
my own small hometown in south Flor- 
ida. It happens that the ranking mem- 
ber of the group was a young Negro 
captain whose last name is Woodruff, the 
son of a good man whom I knew through- 
out 50 to 60 years prior to his death. 
They are good people. I would hate to 
think that Captain Woodruff was re- 
sponsible for our having taken the 
wrong position—if we did—in South 
Vietnam. 

I agree with the Senator from Ohio. 
I do not believe that we did. But, I do 
not think that is the proper question 
now. 

We had a humble white boy brought 
home a few days ago who never finished 
high school. I doubt if he ever finished 
grammar school. He was not capable 
of deciding the principles or the issues 
involved in the struggle, as to whether we 
should or should not be in South Viet- 
nam, All he knew was that Uncle Sam 
called him. He put on his uniform. He 
was taught to shoot. He went over to 
Vietnam as an infantryman, and he was 
killed. The men who are doing the 
fighting did not make the decisions. 
The decisions have to be made at the 
higher levels of Government. 

We are not making that decision now. 
I have already stated that if the Presi- 
dent be wrong, our people have the full 
right to express themselves upon that 
question next year, if they wish to do so. 
They can express themselves in various 
ways earlier. 

It is one of our constitutional duties to 
supply the means to hold up the hands 
of our men fighting for us. It is right 
there in the Constitution, if anyone 
wishes to look for it. The question is 
now: Shall we or shall we not. appro- 
priate funds which all of the authori- 
ties—who should know—including our 
own distinguished Senators who have 
studied this question—tell us must be 
appropriated to give our men the kind 
of protection, the kind of weapons, the 
kind of ammunition, the kind of equip- 
ment, the kind of clothing, the kind of 
living quarters, the kind of medical sup- 
plies which they need? 

Shall we do it, or shall we not? 

I think that is the only question. 
That is the simple question here. 

There is ample time to argue the more 
complex questions of principle. There 
is a difference of opinion on it. But, I 
cannot see how anyone can withhold a 
“yea” vote on an appropriation bill to 
supply money to half a million American 
boys in southeast Asia who are fighting 
for us because they have been ordered 
to go there and fight. 

That half million men need supplies 
and equipment which will require the 
spending of money between now and 
June 30 of this year. In many in- 
stances, money has been transferred— 
as the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne] has stated—and this will replace 
money transferred from other appropri- 
ations in the Defense Department. 

Shall we appropriate these funds 
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needed for expenditure or commitment 
between now and June 30? That is how 
simple the question is. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, I am going to vote “yea.” 
I wish I could vote yea“ more than 
one time. This is not a question of 
trying to solve the complex reasons and 
arguments which lie behind the war on 
one side or the other. This is a question 
of whether we support our fighting men 
or whether we do not. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that we could do anything 
but support them. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the 
Senate adopts the policy of determin- 
ing war policy on an appropriation bill, 
would it not be a precarious situation, 
sometime in the future, when we might 
be engaged in another war, soldiers would 
be reluctant to enlist because they would 
not know whether they would be sup- 
ported financially with adequate equip- 
ment and supplies which they would need 
to fight a war? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that it would 
lead to the worst sort of morale if our 
fighting men had to consider principle 
and matters of complex backgrounds 
which would have to be argued and re- 
argued behind the appropriation of every 
commitment to give them the things they 
would need. We simply cannot do that 
kind of thing. We must be fair to our 
own fighting men. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
moved to rise and speak on this matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I still 
have the floor. I have not yielded the 
floor yet. I promised to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GrueninG]. I will 
be very glad to yield to the Senator from 
Nev York after that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would rather get the 
floor in my own right, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida for yielding to me at 
this time. 

I merely wished to reply to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio INMr. 
LavscHE], to point out that he is quite 
in error as to the facts as to who brought 
in arms and violated the cease-fire 
agreement. 

I have sent to my office for the docu- 
mentation, which I shall read into the 
Recorp when it arrives in the Chamber, 
because it deals with the violations on 
both sides. The Senator from Ohio 
denies our violations, which were more 
extensive than those of North Vietnam. 

I think it is important that the record 
be kept straight in this matter because 
while there were violations on both sides, 
the United States was there, a foreign 
power injecting ourselves into a civil 
conflict. We are supposed to be the 
nation which abides by treaties, which 
has the highest respect for the law. 

In this particular case, we violated 
eyery pertinent treaty. We violated the 
United Nations Charter. We violated 
article I of the SEATO Treaty. We vio- 
lated the unilaterial agreement made by 
Under Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith, pledging our support to the 
Geneva agreement. 

It is therefore essential that the rec- 
ord be kept straight. When this material 
arrives from my office, I shall read it into 
the Record for the edification, enlight- 
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enment, and education of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will not prolong 
the discussion, but I feel confident that 
the documentary evidence will not sup- 
port the claims made by my lovable 
friend from Alaska. The Geneva accord 
was violated by North Vietnam, in my 
opinion. It was violated from the very 
moment it was written and the signa- 
tures were placed on it. However, I shall 
not prolong the discussion at this time. 

Mr. GRUENING. Will the Senator 
from Florida yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is the Senator not 
in agreement that we came into Vietnam 
first with a military mission, then es- 
calated the military mission, and then 
sent troops into combat? We were as I 
have stated and as the facts bear out, the 
only outsider there. Only Vietnamese 
were fighting Vietnamese. We were an 
intruder. We were the invader. We 
barged into a civil war which was largely 
of our own making because of our refusal 
to let President Diem, our puppet, carry 
out the commitments to hold statewide 
elections. Therefore, we became the ag- 
gressor when we started the bombing 
and sent our troops into combat. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not wish to 
weary the Senate with repetition, but I 
invite attention to the fact that here are 
two learned Senators differing on the 
question of treaty adherence, and differ- 
ing on various other complex questions 
lying behind the war. 

My point is that those questions do not 
run to the issue which is now before the 
Senate, which requires immediate action 
on our part; namely, the providing of the 
funds to sustain and support our fight- 
ing men in southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate long but I did wish 
to express myself on this question, as it 
is clear that this is $12 billion essentially 
for the Vietnamese struggle. It will be 
acted on tomorrow with an authorization 
for appropriations, again directed toward 
the Vietnamese struggle. 

For myself, I think the votes must 
stand one by one, that there is no basic 
principle or policy that one can adopt 
except on each vote separately. 

I shall vote yea“ upon this particular 
appropriation because I agree that our 
forces are there fighting at the present 
moment, and those forces need to be sup- 
ported. However, that is no guarantee 
of my vote on the next appropriation, or 
the next authorization. My reasons are 
as follows: The President has left us no 
alternative or opportunity, unfortu- 
nately, but to express ourselves if we feel 
strongly enough on the money resolution. 
He has offered us no new resolution. He 
is still carrying around in his pocket the 
Tonkin Bay resolution as the basis for 
action by the United States when it has 
long since been obsolescent. I, for one, 
do not buy it. My role as a Senator is 
not to await the vote of the people in next 
year’s presidential election. That is not 
what they sent me here for. They sent 
me to represent them. 

The day that I feel strongly enough to 
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break with the administration and to 
break with what it is doing in Vietnam, 
finally and completely, that is the date 
I shall begin to vote against authoriza- 
tions and appropriations. I cannot in 
good conscience do that now, for all the 
reasons which have been stated and 
which there is no point in recapitulating. 

I rose to make one basic point. The 
President is in Guam today negotiating 
something, which may be like the Hono- 
lulu agreement, with Prime Minister Ky. 
We have a right, while he is there, while 
the moment is hot,“ to express our views 
on this subject. 

In my judgment, the moment has gone 
by in which the use of a cease-fire in 
terms of bombing on the part of the 
United States unilaterally was a good 
chance, in my judgment as one Senator, 
to bring about the possibility of negotia- 
tions. I am deeply convinced that that 
moment has gone. But now we are 
faced with the next question, What do 
we do now? 

In my judgment, the next important 
thing is for the Government of South 
Vietnam to be legitimatized by having 
an election, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, for a Chief Executive and a Par- 
liament, and that it is important that 
there should not be an understanding, 
express or implied, that there shall be 
only a head of the Government, only an 
executive. 

A few weeks ago, when we had before 
us the authorization bill, the vote on this 
same issue was 89 to 2, and we passed 
that bill. That is about the sentiment 
of the Senate today in backing our 
Armed Forces. I think the vote will be 
close to it. However, that is no guar- 
antee of what may happen tomorrow, 
because there is a great and deep divi- 
sion in the Senate upon the question of 
Vietnam. The vote of 89 to 2 does not 
reflect our apparent view as to whether 
the policy being pursued is the right pol- 
icy or whether some other policy would 
be prudent in terms of peace or war. 
There is a desire that we find a way out 
of this dilemma, giving certain credit 
for what has been done with respect to 
South Vietnam, which is considerable. 

The key question, in my view, is 
whether the people of Vietnam are real- 
ly speaking through a government which 
says it has no use for negotiation, and 
which makes a cause celebre every time 
the United States gives an indication of 
moving in that direction, or whether the 
military junta there is representing it- 
self and not the people of South Vietnam. 

There is great concern expressed as 
to whether the military junta is impress- 
ing its judgment on the constitutional 
convention or whether the constitution- 
al convention is bespeaking the people 
of South Vietnam. The President is in 
negotiations wherein he must affect this 
issue. I hope the President will have 
clearly in mind the deep desirability on 
the part of the people of the United 
States that he will do all he can to get 
to an end of this problem, and that he 
will push very strongly for a represent- 
ative government, representing the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam. 

We have always told those people that 
we will accord them what they really 
want. I hope the President, who is now 
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in Guam, will not allow military pres- 
sures to compromise that, but will stand 
fast for the American commitment that 
the people of the United States want to 
support the people of South Vietnam in 
what they want. I affirm that that is 
what he has a chance to do very effec- 
tively, and I hope he will do it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Alaska without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my asking for the floor at this 
time is to complete the uncompleted col- 
loquy with the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], who, I regret 
to say, has left the floor. I quote from 
the report of the International Commis- 
sion for Supervision and Control in Viet- 
nam, which, as is pointed out, shows that 
there were violations by both sides. 
From a reading of this report, which I 
shall introduce in toto into the RECORD, 
so that all may read the whole report, it 
appears that our violations are very sub- 
stantial and appear to have preceded 
those of the other side. However, the 
report will speak for itself. The report 
reads: 


11. Concurrently with the developments re- 
ferred to in paragraphs 7 and 8 above, and 
subsequently, the Commission received com- 
munications from the PAVN High Command 
and its Liaison Mission alleging direct mili- 
tary intervention in South Viet-Nam by the 
Government of the United States of America, 
and ever-increasing import of war material 
and introduction of military personnel in 
violation of the Geneva Agreement. The 
allegations, amongst others, were: 

(a) the conclusion of a bilateral military 
Agreement between President Ngo Dinh Diem 
and United States Ambassador Nolting; 

(b) the gradual introduction of about 
5,000 United States military personnel into 
South Viet-Nam, “which will soon be in- 
creased to 8,000”; 

(c) the arrival of 4 aircraft carriers—Core, 
Breton, Princeton and Croaton—on different 
occasions, bringing in helicopters, other air- 
craft, military equipment and military 
personnel; 

(d) the introduction by the United States 
of America of approximately four companies 
of helicopters, many jet fighters, fighters/ 
fighter bombers and transport planes, along 
with military vehicles and other stores; 

(e) the visits of a large number of high 
United States military experts and dignitaries 
to Saigon for inspection and guidance, par- 
ticularly those of General Maxwell Taylor, 
Admiral H. Felt and General Lemnitzer; 

(f) the establishment of a United States 
Military Assistance Command, with a four- 
star General, Paul D, Harkins, as its Chief. 

12. Since December 1961 the Commission's 
Teams in South Viet-Nam have been per- 
sistently denied the right to control and in- 
spect, which are part of their mandatory 
tasks. Thus, these Teams, though they were 
able to observe the steady and continuous 
arrival of war material, including aircraft 
carriers with helicopters on board, were un- 
able, in view of the denial of controls, to de- 
termine precisely the quantum and nature 
of war material unloaded and introduced into 
South Viet-Nam. 

13. On the other hand, the Commission re- 
ceived a communication from Liaison Mis- 
sion of the Republic of Viet-Nam dated 9th 
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December, 1961, stating that: “In the face of 
the aggression, directed by the so-called 
‘Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam’ against 
the Republic of Viet-Nam, in flagrant viola- 
tion of the Geneva Agreement, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Viet-Nam has re- 
quested the Government of the United States 
of America to intensify the aid in personnel 
and material which the latter was already 
granting to Viet-Nam, 


And so forth. Then the report contin- 
ues, in paragraph 17: 

As the Commission has been denied man- 
datory controls, as pointed out earlier in 
paragraph 12 above, it has not been able to 
make a precise assessment of the number of 
military personnel and the quantum of war 
material brought in, However, from 3rd De- 
cember, 1961, up to 6th May, 1962, the Com- 
mission's Teams have controlled the entry of 
72 military personnel, and observed but not 
controlled 173 military personnel, 62 heli- 
copters, 6 reconnaissance aircraft, 5 jet air- 
craft, 57 fighters/fighter bombers, 25 trans- 
port aircraft, 26 unspecified types of aircraft, 
102 jeeps, 8 tractors, 8 105-mm. howitzers, 3 
armoured carriers (tracked), 29 armoured 
fighting vehicle trailers, 404 other trailers, 
and radar equipment and crates, 5 warships, 9 
LSTs (including 4 visiting LSTs), 3 LCTs, 5 
visiting aircraft carriers and spares of various 
kinds. 


Earlier it also referred to the viola- 
tions by North Vietnam. There is no 
doubt that there were violations by both 
sides—the report states that fundamen- 
tal provisions of the Geneva agreement 
have been violated by both parties“ but, 
as Senators can read when I put the en- 
tire report in the Recorp, they will see 
that the violations of the Vietnamese 
were very much less in amount and ag- 
gressiveness than those which were done 
with our support and by our side. 

I think this is a complete answer to the 
Senator from Ohio and demonstrates 
that he was misinformed. I am sorry he 
is not here so he might reply. I served 
notice while he was on the floor that I 
would put this material in the Recorp. 
I am sorry he is not on the floor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire report of the Commission be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Vietnam, No, 1, 1962] 

SPECIAL REPORT TO THE COCHAIRMEN OF THE 
GENEVA CONFERENCE ON INDOCHINA, Sal- 
GON, JUNE 2, 1962 

(By the International Commission for Super- 

vision and Control in Vietnam) 

The International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control in Vietnam presents its 
compliments to the Cochairmen of the Ge- 
neva Conference on Indochina and has the 
honour to refer to paragraph 2 of their 
message of 8th May, 1956, in which the Co- 
chairmen asked the Commission to inform 
them in case the Commission encountered 
any difficulties in its activities which could 
not be resolved on the spot and simulta- 
neously had urged both the Parties in Viet- 
nam to extend to the Commission all possible 
cooperation and assistance. The Interna- 
tional Commission had assured the Cochair- 
men in its message of 27th May, 1956, that 
it would continue to persevere in its efforts 
to maintain and strengthen peace in Viet- 
nam and affirmed its determination to per- 
form its duties within the framework of the 
Geneva Agreement. (+) 


() Miscellaneous No. 20 (1954)”, Cmd. 
9239. 
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2. The International Commission has, from 
time to time, submitted to the Cochairmen 
Interim Reports giving a resumé of its activi- 
ties as well as a brief review of the progress 
made by the two Parties in the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of the Agreement. In 
these reports, apart from other things, the 
Commission had pointed out its difficulties, 
particularly with regard to the tendency of 
the Parties to refuse to accept and implement 
the Commission’s recommendations and de- 
cisions and their persistence in maintaining 
their own stand in certain cases. The Co- 
chairmen were also informed about the diffi- 
culties which the Commission’s Fixed Teams 
were experiencing with regard to the per- 
formance of their mandatory tasks of control 
and inspection in terms of their responsibili- 
ties under Articles 35 and 36(d) of the 
Agreement. 

3. In its 11th Interim Report, which cov- 
ered the period from 1st February, 1960, to 
28th February, 1961, the Commission had 
mentioned that, in spite of certain difficulties 
and the lurking dangers in Vietnam, the ac- 
tive presence of the Commission and its work 
had helped in preserving peace. 

4. Since the presentation of the 11th In- 
terim Report, the situation in Viet-Nam has 
shown signs of rapid deterioration. The 
Commission is obliged to make this Special 
Report to the Co-Chairmen with regard to 
the serious allegations of aggression and sub- 
version on the part of the Democratic Re- 
public of Viet-Nam against the Republic of 
Viet-Nam and the serious charges of viola- 
tion of Articles 16, 17 and 19 of the Geneva 
Agreement by the Republic of Viet-Nam, in 
receiving military aid from the United States 
of America. 

The Polish Delegation dissents from the 
views expressed in this Special Report, The 
Statement of the Polish Delegation is for- 
warded herewith. 

5. Reference is invited to paragraph 24 of 
the 10th Interim Report and paragraph 32 of 
the 1ith Interim Report, in which mention 
was made of the concern which the Republic 
of Viet-Nam has been expressing over the 
problem of subversion in South Viet-Nam. 
Mention was also made in paragraph 61 of 
the 11th Interim Report to the complaints, 
which the Commission had received from 
the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
accusing the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam of aggression in the 
Kontum and Pleiku provinces during Octo- 
ber, 1960. Complaints of this nature con- 
tinued to increase during 1961. In June, 
1961, the Commission made known its stand 
regarding its competence to entertain and 
examine complaints of this nature in terms 
of specific Articles of the Geneva Agreement. 

6. The Commission also received several 
complaints from the High Command of the 
People’s Army of Viet-Nam (PAVN) making 
serious allegations with regard to the in- 
creased introduction of U.S. military person- 
nel into South Viet-Nam along with sub- 
stantial quantities of war material, in con- 
travention of Articles 16 and 17. All these 
allegations were forwarded to the South 
Vietnamese Mission for comments. The Party 
in most cases denied these allegations. But 
the Commission was not in a position to 
make a precise assessment as to the correct- 
ness or otherwise of these allegations, as the 
Commission’s Teams at most points of entry 
have not been able to carry out effective 
inspections and controls. However, the 
South Vietnamese Mission did state in July, 
1961, that whatever American aid its Govern- 
ment was receiving was meant to fight Com- 
munist subversion in South Viet-Nam, and 
in support of this contention it had also re- 
ferred to the text of the communique pub- 
lished after the visit of the U.S. Vice-Presi- 
dent Johnson to Saigon, in May, 1961. 

7. While the Commission continued to 
function in this difficult atmosphere, a com- 
munication was received on the 9th Septem- 
ber, 1961, from the Liaison Mission of the 
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Republic of Viet-Nam, alleging that the 
PAVN forces had launched another action 
in the Kontum region on ist September, 
1961. The letter containing these allegations 
was forwarded to the Liaison Mission of the 
PAVN High Command for its comments. In 
its reply under its letter No. 492/CT/I/B 
dated 11th December, 1961, the Mission stated 
that “the PAVN High Command will reso- 
lutely reject all decisions taken by the Inter- 
national Commission relating to the so- 
called ‘subversive activities’ in South Viet- 
Nam, a question which has no relevance to 
the Geneva Agreement”. It further informed 
the Commission that “henceforth the Mis- 
sion would find itself constrained to reso- 
lutely reject all possible requests for com- 
ments of this kind.” 

8. In the meanwhile, in early October, 1961, 
the Secretariat of State for Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam alleged that 
Colonel Hoang Thuy Nam, the Chief of the 
Vietnamese Mission in charge of relations 
with the International Commission, had been 
kidnapped. Later, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs informed the Commission of 
the murder of Colonel Nam. The complicity 
of the authorities in the North in the kidnap- 
ping and murder of Colonel Nam was al- 
leged. Reference is invited to the Commis- 
sion’s message No. IC/ADM/V-5/61/4097 
dated 9th November, 1961, in this regard. 
Since the allegations were of a serious na- 
ture, the Commission requested the South 
Vietnamese Mission to furnish prima facie 
evidence to support their charge of the com- 
plicity of the Northern Party in this incident. 
The Commission received detailed communi- 
cations from the Mission on 24th October, 
1961, and 16th November, 1961, with a large 
number of documents and photographs, in 
support of their contention. The Mission 
also stated that the Government of the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam is confident that the case 
of Colonel Hoang Thuy Nam should be taken, 
not as an isolated case, but as part of the 
extensive plan of subversion and terrorism 
deliberately decided by the Hanoi authorities, 
a plan which, with this assassination enters 
@ new phase of execution and is designed for 
seizing power in South Viet-Nam.” In No- 
vember, 1961, the Commission considered 
these letters containing numerous allega- 
tions, and referred them to its Legal Com- 
mittee for examination “with a view to deter- 
mining whether the allegations and evidence 
therein prima facie attract any provisions of 
the Geneva Agreement.” 

9. The Legal Committee has made a care- 
ful examination of the various allegations 
and the evidence produced to support them, 
in the form of documents and other material 
evidence, and has made the following report, 
with the Polish Member dissenting: 

“We have studied the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities in Viet-Nam, the 
South Vietnamese Mission’s letter No. 4660/ 
PDVN/CT/TD/2 dated the 24th October, 1961, 
and No. 5078/PDVN/CT/TD/2 dated the 16th 
November, 1961, and related references from 
the Commission together with the eviden- 
tlary material made available by the South 
Vietnamese Mission in connection therewith, 
and reached the following conclusions: 

“(1) The Agreement on the Cessation of 
Hostilities in Viet-Nam proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of the complete cessation of all hostil- 
ities in Viet-Nam, respect by either Party 
of the Zone assigned to the other, and the 
imescapable responsibility of the Parties for 
the fulfillment of the obligations resulting 
therefrom. 

“Article 10 of the Agreement states express- 
ly the obligation of the two Parties to order 
and enforce the complete cessation of all 
hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

“Article 19 of the Agreement casts the ob- 
ligation on the two Parties to ensure that the 
Zones assigned to them are not used for the 
resumption of hostilities or to further an 
aggressive policy. 

“Article 24 of the Agreement proceeds on 
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the principle of the inviolability of the De- 
militarized Zone and the territories assigned 
to the two Parties and states expressly that 
the armed forces of each Party shall respect 
the territory under the military control of 
the other Party and shall commit no act and 
undertake no operation against the other 
Party. 

“Article 27 of the Agreement affirms ex- 
pressly the responsibility of the Commanders 
of the Forces of the two Parties of ensuring 
full compliance with all the provisions of the 
Agreement by all elements and military per- 
sonnel under their Command. 

“It follows that the using of one Zone for 
the organisation or the carrying out of any 
hostile activities in the other Zone, violations 
by members of the Armed Forces of one 
Party of the territory of the other Party, or 
the commission by any element under the 
control of one Party of any act directed 
against the other Party, would be contrary 
to the fundamental provisions of the Agree- 
ment which enjoin mutual respect for the 
territories assigned to the two Parties. 

“(2) Having examined the complaints and 
the supporting material sent by the South 
Vietnamese Mission, the Committee has 
come to the conclusion that in specific in- 
stances there is evidence to show that armed 
and unarmed personnel, arms, munitions 
and other supplies have been sent from the 
Zone in the North to the Zone in the South 
with the object of supporting, organising 
and carrying out hostile activities, including 
armed attacks, directed against the Armed 
Forces and Administration of the Zone in 
the South. These acts are in violation of 
Articles 10, 19, 24 and 27 of the Agreement 
on the Cessation of Hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

“(3) In examining the complaints and the 
supporting material, in particular documen- 
tary material sent by the South Vietnamese 
Mission, the Committee has come to the fur- 
ther conclusion that there is evidence to 
show that the PAVN has allowed the Zone in 
the North to be used for inciting, encourag- 
ing and supporting hostile activities in the 
Zone in the South, aimed at the overthrow 
of the Administration in the South. The 
use of the Zone in the North for such activi- 
ties is in violation of Articles 19, 24 and 27 of 
the Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities 
in Viet-Nam. 

“(4) The Committee considers that fur- 
ther investigation is necessary to reach a 
final conclusion as to whether the kidnap- 
ping and murder of Colonel Nam, late Chief 
of the South Vietnamese Mission, was a part 
of the activities referred to in sub-para- 
graphs (2) and (3) above and prohibited 
under Articles 19, 24 and 27 of the Agree- 
ment. The South Vietnamese Mission has 
furnished prima facie evidence to warrant 
such a full investigation of the case by the 
Commission. 

“2. We shall submit in due course a full 
report setting out in detail the complaints 
made by the South Vietnamese Mission, the 
evidence forwarded in relation to these com- 
plaints, and our specific observations there- 
on.” 

10. The Commission accepts the conclu- 
sions reached by the Legal Committee that 
there is sufficient evidence to show beyond 
reasonable doubt that the PAVN has violated 
Articles 10, 19, 24 and 27 in specific instances. 
The Polish Delegation dissents from these 
conclusions. On the basis of the fuller re- 
port, that is being prepared by the Legal 
Committee covering all the allegations and 
incidents, the Commission will take action 
as appropriate in each individual case. 

11. Concurrently with the developments 
referred to in paragraphs 7 and 8 above, and 
subsequently, the Commission received com- 
munications from the PAVN High Command 
and its Liaison Mission alleging direct mili- 
tary intervention in South Viet-Nam by the 
Government of the United States of America, 
and ever-increasing import of war material 
and introduction of military personnel in 
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violation of the Geneva Agreement. The al- 
legations, amongst others, were: 

(a) the conclusion of a bilateral military 
Agreement between President Ngo Dinh 
Diem and United States Ambassador Nolting; 

(b) the gradual introduction of about 
5,000 United States military personnel into 
South Viet-Nam, “which will soon be in- 
creased to 8,000”; 

(c) the arrival of 4 aircraft carriers—Core, 
Breton, Princeton and Croaton—on different 
occasions, bringing in helicopters, other air- 
craft, military equipment and military per- 
sonnel; 

(d) the introduction by the United States 
of America of approximately four companies 
of helicopters, many jet fighters, fighters/ 
fighter bombers and rt planes, along 
with military vehicles and other stores; 

(e) the visits of a large number of high 
United States military experts and digni- 
tarles to Saigon for inspection and guidance, 
particularly those of General Maxwell Taylor, 
Admiral H. Felt and General Lemnitzer; 

(f) the establishment of a United States 
Military Assistance Command, with a four- 
star General, Paul D. Harkins, as its Chief. 

12. Since December 1961 the Commission's 
Teams in South Viet-Nam have been per- 
sistently denied the right to control and in- 
spect, which are part of their mandatory 
tasks. Thus, these Teams, though they were 
able to observe the steady and continuous 
arrival of war material, including aircraft 
carriers with helicopters on board, were un- 
able, in view of the denial of controls, to 
determine precisely the quantum and nature 
of war material unloaded and introduced 
into South Viet-Nam. 

13. On the other hand, the Commission re- 
ceived a communication from Liaison Mis- 
sion of the Republic of Viet-Nam dated 9th 
December, 1961, stating that: “In the face of 
the aggression, directed by the so-called 
‘Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam’ against 
the Republic of Viet-Nam, in flagrant viola- 
tion of the Geneva Agreement, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Viet-Nam has re- 
quested the Government of the United States 
of America to intensify the aid in personnel 
and material which the latter was already 
granting to Viet-Nam. The right of ‘self- 
defence’ being a legitimate and inherent at- 
tribute of sovereignty, the Government of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam found itself con- 
strained to exercise this right and request 
for increased aid, since North Viet-Nam con- 
tinues to violate the Geneva Agreement and 
to do injury to life and property of the free 
people of Viet-Nam, 

“These measures can end as soon as the 
North Viet-Nam authorities will have ceased 
the acts of aggression and will have begun 
to respect the Geneva Agreement.” 

14. The Commission considered this com- 
munication from the Government of the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam and drew the attention of 
the South Vietnamese Mission to the pro- 
visions of Articles 16 and 17 of the Geneva 
Agreement and the procedures laid down 
thereunder by the International Commission 
for the import of war material and the intro- 
duction of military personnel, and to the ob- 
ligations resulting therefrom. The Commis- 
sion also informed the Mission that its com- 
plaints regarding allegations of subversion 
and aggression by the North were under ac- 
tive examination of the Commission sep- 
arately. 

15. In the light of the stand of the Com- 
mission as stated in paragraph 14 above, the 
numerous allegations received from the 
PAVN High Command have been receiving 
the attention of the Commission with a view 
to the strict implementation of Articles 16 
and 17 of the Agreement and the procedures 
laid down thereunder. 

16. A summary of the allegations made by 
the PAVN High Command, from December, 
1961, up to 5th May, 1962, would place the 
number of military personnel and the quan- 
tum of important war materials introduced 
into South Viet-Nam at approximately 5,000 
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personne] (“which are likely to increase to 
8,000 shortly”), 157 helicopters, 10 recon- 
naissance aircraft, 34 jet aircraft, 34 fight- 
ers/fighter bombers, 21 transport aircraft, 35 
unspecified aircraft, 40 armoured and 20 
scout cars, “numerous” armoured boats and 
amphibious craft, 3,000 tons and 1,350 cases 
of war material, and 7 warships (exclusive of 
5 destroyers of the United States Seventh 
Fleet alleged to have come for training). 
Most of the letters containing the allegations, 
referred to in this paragraph and paragraph 
11 above, were sent to the Lialson Mission of 
the Republic of Viet-Nam for its early com- 
ments; but mo satisfactory replies have been 
received, Also, in some cases the Southern 
Party has been asked to state reasons, if 
any, why violations of Article 17(e) relating 
to prior notification, as well as violations of 
Articles 16 and 17 governing the introduction 
of military personnel and war material them- 
selves, should not be recorded against it. 

17. As the Commission has been denied 
mandatory controls, as pointed out earlier in 
paragraph 12 above, it has not been able to 
make a precise assessment of the number of 
military personnel and the quantum of war 
material brought in. However, from 3rd De- 
cember, 1961, up to 5th May, 1962, the Com- 
mission’s Teams have controlled the entry of 
72 military personnel, and observed but not 
controlled 173 military personnel, 62 heli- 
copters, 6 reconnaissance aircraft, 5 jet air- 
craft, 57 fighters/fighter bombers, 25 trans- 
port aircraft, 26 unspecified types of aircraft, 
102 jeeps, 8 tractors, 8 105-mm. howitzers, 
3 armoured carriers (tracked), 29 armoured 
fighting vehicle trailers, 404 other trailers, 
and radar equipment and crates, 5 warships, 
9 LSTs (including 4 visiting LSTs), 3 LCTs, 
5 visiting aircraft carriers and spares of 
various kinds. In respect of some of the in- 
stances of import of war materials between 
8rd December, 1961, and 16th January, 1962, 
violations under Article 17(e) as well as 
violation of Article 25, have been recorded 
against the Republic of Viet-Nam for its 
failure to notify arrivals and imports as re- 
quired by the Geneva Agreement, and for not 
affording all possible assistance to the Com- 
mission's Teams in the performance of their 
tasks. 

18. In regard to claims for credits made by 
the Southern Party in justification of cer- 
tain imports, the Commission wishes to point 
out that insofar as major items of war 
material are concerned, except in a limited 
number of cases, there is no established credit 
in favour of the Republic of Viet-Nam. On 
the other hand, for some of these items, there 
is already a debit against it. In this con- 
text, it must be borne in mind that, even 
where credit exists, according to Article 
17(b) of the Agreement, the Party can only 
import war material “piece-for-plece of the 
same type and with similar characteristics”. 
However, controls not having been permitted, 
the Commission is not in a position to sat- 
isfy itself whether this essential require- 
ment has in fact been fulfilled even in cases 
where credit exists. 

19. As regards the allegation of the PAVN 
High Command that a U.S. Military Assist- 
ance Command has been set up in South 
Viet-Nam in violation of Article 19, the Com- 
mission requested the Party to furnish the 
following information: 

(i) whether such a U.S. Command has been 
set up; 

(ii) the basis on which it has been es- 
tablished; 

(iii) the purpose for which it has been 
constituted; 

(iv) its strength; 

(v) the scope of its activities. 

The South Vietnamese Mission in its let- 
ter dated 15th March, 1962, has not fur- 
nished the necessary information required 
by the Commission, other than stating that 
this Military Assistance Command is not a 
military command in the usual sense of the 
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term, and that its only function is to super- 
vise and manage the utilisation of American 
personnel and equipment. The Mission 
stated further that there was no military al- 
Hance between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Republic of Viet-Nam as no treaty 
of this nature had been ratified by either 
Government. 

20. Taking all the facts into considera- 
tion, and basing itself on its own observations 
and authorised statements made in the Unit- 
ed States of America and the Republic of 
Viet-Nam, the Commission concludes that 
the Republic of Viet-Nam has violated Arti- 
cles 16 and 17 of the Geneva Agreement 
in receiving the increased military aid from 
the United States of America in the absence 
of any established credit in its favour. The 
Commission is also of the view that, though 
there may not be any formal military al- 
liance between the Governments of the Unit- 
ed States of America and the Republic of 
Viet-Nam, the establishment of a U.S. Mil- 
itary Assistance Command in South Viet- 
Nam, as well as the introduction of a large 
number of U.S. military personnel beyond the 
stated strength of the MAAG (Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group), amounts to a factual 
military alliance, which is prohibited under 
Article 19 of the Geneva Agreement. 

21. The Commission would also like to 
bring to the notice of the Co-Chairmen a 
recent and deliberate tendency on the part 
of both the Parties to deny or refuse con- 
trols to the Commission’s Teams, thereby 
completely immobilising their activities and 
hindering the Commission in the proper dis- 
charge of its obligations to supervise the im- 
plementation of Articles 16 and 17 of the 
Geneva Agreement. During the last few 
months, there has been a near-complete 
breakdown so far as this important func- 
tion of the Commission is concerned. The 
Commission considered the situation and 
addressed detailed communications to the 
two Parties recommending the resumption of 
normal controls immediately. (Copies of the 
letters sent to the two Parties are attached 
as Annexure I to this Report.) The Commis- 
sion, however, regrets to inform the Co- 
Chairmen that there has been no improve- 
ment in this regard. 

22. The International Commission wishes 
to draw the serious and earnest attention of 
the Co-Chairmen to the gravity of the situa- 
tion that has developed in Viet-Nam in the 
last few months, Fundamental provisions of 
the Geneva Agreement have been violated 
by both Parties, resulting in ever-increasing 
tension and threat of resumption of open 
hostilities. In this situation, the role of the 
Commission for the maintenance of peace in 
Viet-Nam is being greatly hampered because 
of denial of co-operation by both the Parties. 
The Commission, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mends to the Co-Chairmen that, with a view 
to reducing tension and preserving peace in 
Viet-Nam, remedial action be taken, in the 
light of this Report, so as to ensure that the 
Parties— 

(a) respect the Zone assigned to the other 


y; 

(b) observe strictly the provisions of 
Articles 16, 17 and 19 of the Geneva Agree- 
ment in t of the import of war ma- 
terial and the introduction of military per- 
sonnel; 

(c) commit no act and undertake no 
operation of a hostile nature against the 
other Party; 

(d) do not allow the Zones assigned to 
them to adhere to any military alliance and 
to be used for the resumption of hostilities 
or to further an aggressive policy; 

(e) co-operate with the International 
Commission in the fulfillment of its tasks of 
supervision and control of the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of the Geneva Agree- 
ment. 

23. The International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Viet-Nam takes 
this opportunity to renew the assurances of 
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its highest consideration to the Co-Chair- 
men of the Geneva Conference on Indo- 
China. 
(G. PaRTHASARATHI), 
India. 
(F. G. Hooton), 
Canada. 
Sarcon, June 2, 1962. 


ANNEXURE I 


LETTER TO THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
LIAISON MISSION 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CONTROL IN VIET-NAM 
No. Ops/VIII(1) /1327 
SAIGON, 
April 5-6, 1962. 

The Secretary General presents his com- 
pliments to the Chief of the Vietnamese Mis- 
sion in charge of relations with the ICC 
and has the honour to refer to the question 
of mandatory controls by the Commission's 
Teams as laid down in the Geneva Agree- 
ment and the Instructions for Teams. 

2. The Commission has observed that its 
Teams have been denied controls, and have 
not been afforded all possible assistance and 
cooperation necessary for the execution of 
their mandatory tasks. Certain specific in- 
stances are given as examples in the attached 
Appendix. Controls have been denied or 
rendered ineffective because— 

(a) documents and manifests were not 
made available for inspection and spot checks 
were not permitted; 

11 transport was stated to be not avail- 
able; 

(c) Teams were informed that controls 
were not purmitted by higher authorities; 

(d) controls were not permitted on par- 
ticular days being holidays; 

(e) restrictions were placed on the free 
movement of Teams for various reasons; 

(f) the Lo“ was reported to be sick and 
no replacement was provided; 

(g) the LO was not available to the 
Team; 

(h) the LO stated that he had referred the 
matter of the particular control to the Mis- 
sion; 

(i) it was stated that security could not 
be provided; 

(j) mo proof of internal movement was 
provided. 

3. It is of the utmost importance for the 
preservation of peace in Viet-Nam that the 
Parties afford all co-operation and facilities 
to the Commission's Teams in the execution 
of their mandatory tasks in terms of Article 
25 of the Geneva Agreement. The Secretary 
General has been directed to state, therefore, 
that the Commission views with great con- 
cern that controls have been denied on vari- 
ous grounds listed in para 2 above, which are 
untenable or where remedial action could 
have been taken. The Commission also 
wishes to point out that recently it has found 
that the Mission has been consistently with- 
holding notification and denying control of 
war material entering the country. Under 
the circumstances, the Commission may have 
to draw its own conclusions as to the number 
of military personnel and the quantum of 
war material that are being brought in. 

4. The Commission would urge the Mission 
to afford the fullest co-operation to enable 
the Commission to discharge its responsibili- 
ties under Articles 16 and 17 of the Geneva 
Agreement. The Secretary General has been 
further directed to state that if the Mission 
fails to afford the necessary facilities and co- 
operation in this regard, the Commission 
shall be obliged to report to the Co-Chairmen 
that the work of the Commission continues 
to be hindered by the Mission. 


Note. LO refers to the Liaison Officer of 
the Mission attached to the Commission’s 
Teams. 
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5. The Secretary General takes this oppor- 
tunity to renew the assurances of his high- 
est consideration. 

- D. K. ROBERTSON, 

Lieutenant Colonel 

(For Secretary General). 

The Chief of the Vietnamese Mission in 
charge of relations with the ICC, Saigon. 


APPENDIX TO OPS/VIII(1)/1327 Daren 5/6 
Apr 62 


SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF CONTROLS AND INSPEC- 
TIONS HAVING BEEN DENIED OR RENDERED IN- 
EFFECTIVE 


1. Documents/manifests were not made 
available for inspection and spot checks were 
not permitted 

(a) Quinhon Team 

On 17 Jan 62, the Team observed a Viet- 
namese ship in the harbour unloading cargo. 
The LO did not make the manifests/docu- 
ments available to the Team. 

(b) Saigon Team 

(i) On 11, 12, 14, 15, 16 and 17 Feb 62, 
the Team observed several ships in the har- 
bour. The LO did not produce documents/ 
manifests in respect of any of these ships. 

(ii) On these days the Team also observed 
some aircraft at Tan Son Nhut airfield. The 
LO did not produce documents/manifests 
pertaining to these aircraft. 

(c) Tourane Team 

On 4 Dec 61, the Team observed two trans- 
port and one fighter aircraft. On inquiry 
the LO said that they belong to Tourane 
Air Base. The LO did not produce any 
documents relating to the aircraft and de- 
clined to take the Team closer on the ground 
that it was a military area. 

2. Transport was stated to be not available 

Cap St Jacques Team 

(a) During the weeks ending 27 Jan 62 
and 10 Feb 62, the following controls could 
not be carried out due to transport not hav- 
ing been made available by the LO: 

(1) The weekly control of the river Cua- 


(ii) The weekly control North up to Than 
‘Thiet exclusive but including the main road/ 
railway line. 

(ill) The twice weekly control of the delta 
of the Mekong and Bassac rivers, the com- 
plete An-Xuyen peninsula, the coastal area 
up to the Cambodian border and including 
the control of road Rach Gia and Ha Tien. 

(b) The weekly control of river Cua-Dal 
was scheduled for 15 Mar 62 and due notice 
was given tothe LO. He stated that no boat 
was available for the time being. The con- 
trol could not be carried out. 

3. Teams were informed that controls were 
not permitted by higher authorities 

(a) Cap St Jacques Team 

On 23 Jan 62, the Team observed three 
vessels in the harbour. The LO declined to 
give any details and stated that no manifests 
would be made available hereafter to the 
Team and that he was not authorised to pro- 
duce any manifests at the Customs Office for 
scrutiny by the Team. 

(b) Nhatrang Team 

From 16 Jan 62 onwards the LO has not 
produced documents for ships and planes 
coming into Nhatrang. The reason given by 
him was that he had orders from higher au- 
thority not to produce documents. 

(c) Saigon Team 

14 Dec 61—The Team requested the LO 
while on harbour control to take them to the 
bank of the river at the small harbour to 
make observations. The LO replied that this 
harbour belonged to a private company and 
the company authorities would not permit 
the Team to use their harbour for observa- 
tion. 

4. Controls were not permitted on partic- 
ular days being holidays 

(a) Quinhon Team 

Controls were not carried out on 5, 6 
and 7 Feb 62 due to TET Festival. 

(ù) Tourane Team 
On 18 Mar 62, the harbour was closed as 
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it was a Sunday and as such control could 
not be exercised. 

5. Restrictions were placed on the free 
movement of Teams for various reasons 

(a) Saigon Team 

(i) 26 Dec 61—The Team observed one 
aircraft on the airfield. On enquiry the LO 
informed the Team that it was a US Embassy 
plane No. 706 which is included in the list 
of planes given to the Team. The Team 
asked the LO to take it nearer or bring the 
aircraft to a place from where the marking 
on the plane could be verified. The LO re- 
gretted that he was unable to accede to 
either of the requests. 

(ii) On 25 Jan 62, the Team observed 10 
aircraft with US markings at Tan Son Nhut 
airfield. The Team asked to be taken across 
the runway for better observation and spot 
check of the aircraft. This was not per- 
mitted by the LO on the ground that the 
area of the hangars was a restricted mili- 
tary area. 

(b) Tourane Team 

From 27 Jan 62, the Team has not been 
taken inside the airport. From this date 
onwards the Team has been asked to carry 
out the control from the airport waiting 
room. 

6. The LO was reported to be sick and no 
replacement was provided 

Nhatrang Team 

Daily control of harbour and airport was 
not carried out on 22 Jan 62 due to LO’s sick- 
ness and no replacement was provided. 

7. The LO was not available to the Team 

Saigon Team 

At 1520 hrs on 3 Mar 62, the Team decided 
to carry out an emergency control of Sai- 
gon harbour. The control could not be car- 
ried out as no LO was available, 

8. LO stated that he had referred the mat- 
ter of the particular control to the Mis- 
sion 

Saigon Team 

(a) On 16 Jan 62, the Team observed 6 
ships and an aircraft carrier with a number 
of aircraft aboard. The Team asked the 
LO for manifests and documents relating to 
the ships, The LO stated that these mani- 
fests and documents were not available with 
him. The Team then asked for a spot check 
of these vessels. The LO expressed his in- 
ability to arrange this on the ground that 
this was not permitted by his authorities. 
The LO further stated that insofar as the 
berthing of the aircraft carrier in this area 
was concerned he would refer the matter to 
his superior authorities. 

(b) On 24 Feb 62, the Team observed 5 
ships. The Team requested the LO to pro- 
duce the manifests and documents. The 
LO replied that no documents were avail- 
able with him. The LO was asked to ar- 
range for the spot check but he replied that 
this was not permitted by the Captain of the 
ship. The Team then asked about the un- 
loading of the military aircraft from the 
Herkimer. The LO replied that no infor- 
mation was available with him and he would 
request his superior authorities for the re- 
quired information. 

9. It was stated that security could not 
be provided 

(a) Saigon Team 

On 23 and 27 Jan 62 and 11, 12, 14, 15, 
16 and 17 Feb 62, the control of Nha Be 
harbour was denied to the Team by the LO 
on the ground that security arrangements 
could not be made. 

(b) Tourane Team 

The LO was given 48 hrs notice for South 
control up to Sa Huynh exclusive. He said, 
“Regret, the local authorities could not 
make security arrangements.” 

10. No proof of internal movement was 
provided 

Tourane Team 

Harbour—On 20 Dec 61, a ship Thanh 
Long was unloading. The LO said that the 
ship had come from Saigon. The Team 
made a request for documents, The LO re- 
plied that he would ask for instructions 
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from the Liaison Mission in Saigon. As 
such the Team requested that a spot check 
be carried out. He replied “It cannot be 
carried out and I refuse to allow“. The 
Team waited for some time but could not 
satisfy itself in regard to the reported inter- 
nal movement. 

LETTER TO THE LIAISON MISSION OF THE PAVN 

HIGH COMMAND 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CONTROL IN VIET-NAM 
No. Ops/VIII(1) /1328 
SAIGON, 
April 5-6, 1962. 

The Secretary General presents his com- 
pliments to the Chief of the Liaison Mission 
of the PAVN High Command and has the 
honour to refer to the question of mandatory 
controls by the Commission’s Teams as laid 
down in the Geneva Agreement and the 
Instructions for Teams. 

2. The Commission has observed that its 
Teams have been denied controls, and have 
not been afforded all possible assistance and 
co-operation necessary for the execution of 
their mandatory tasks. Certain specific in- 
stances are given as examples in the attached 
Appendix. Controls have been denied or 
rendered ineffective because: 

(a) documents and manifests were not 
made available for inspection and spot checks 
were not permitted; 

(b) transport was stated to be mechan- 
ically defective or not available; 

(c) Teams were informed that controls 
were not permitted by higher authorities; 

(d) controls were not permitted on partic- 
ular days being holidays; 

(e) restrictions were placed on the free 
movement of Teams for various reasons; 

(j) the LO* was reported to be sick and 
no replacement was provided; 

(g) the LO was not available to the Team; 

(h) the matter of a particular control was 
under correspondence with the Commission; 

(i) local control was not arranged on par- 
ticular days on the ground that a mobile 
control has been carried out the same day; 

(j) the frequency of control decided by 
the Commission was contested. 

3. It is of the utmost importance for the 
preservation of peace in Viet-Nam that the 
Parties afford all co-operation and facilities 
to the Commission’s Teams in the execution 
of their mandatory tasks in terms of Article 
25 of the Geneva Agreement. The Secretary 
General has been directed to state that the 
Commission views with great concern that 
controls have been denied on various 
grounds listed in paragraph 2 above, which 
are untenable or where remedial action could 
have been taken. The Commission wishes 
to express its concern over the denial of 
controls on grounds of this nature particu- 
larly in view of the serious allegations made 
concerning the introduction of war material 
into North Viet-Nam., 

4. The Commission would urge the Mis- 
sion to afford the fullest co-operation to 
enable the Commission to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities under Articles 16 and 17 of 
the Geneva Agreement. The Secretary Gen- 
eral has been further directed to state that 
if the Mission fails to afford the necessary fa- 
cilities and co-operation in this regard, the 
Commission shall be obliged to report to the 
Co-Chairmen that the work of the Com- 
mission continues to be hindered by the 
Mission. 

5. The Secretary General takes this oppor- 
tunity to renew the assurances of his highest 
consideration. 

D. K. ROBERTSON, 
Lieutenant Colonel 
(For Secretary General.) 

The Chief of the Liaison Mission of the 

PAVN High Command, Hanoi. 


*Note—LO refers to the Liaison Officer of 
the Mission attached to the Commission's 
Teams. 
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Aprenpix To OPS/VIII(I) /1328, DATED 
Apr 5/6, 1962 

SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF CONTROLS AND INSPEC- 

TIONS HAVING BEEN DENIED OR RENDERED 

INEFFECTIVE 

1. Documents and manifests were not 
made available for inspection and spot 
checks were not permitted 

(a) Dong Dang Team 

(i) On 20 Nov 61, the Team controlled an 
incoming train from CHINA. The Team pro- 
posed a spot check of one of the wagons to 
satisfy itself that the contents of the wagon 
were as specified in the manifest. The LO 
stated that he could not arrange for a spot 
check as he had produced all the manifests. 

(ii) On 12, 13 and 14 Feb 62, the LO failed 
to produce manifests in respect of outgoing 
trains. 


(b) Dong Hoi Team 

On 29 Sep 61, the Team observed one 
LI-2 aircraft with registered number 58199 
with North Viet-Nam Government mark- 
ings of the Yellow Star on Red Background, 
land at Don Hoi airfield. 18 persons got 
down from the plane. No previous intima- 
tion was received about this plane. When 
asked the LO replied that it was a North 
Viet-Nam Government plane and it was on 
internal movement. He stated that it was 
on a test flight. The Team asked for docu- 
mentary proof. The LO did not produce 
documents. The Team asked for a spot 
check which the LO refused. 

2. Transport was stated to be mechani- 
cally defective or not available. 

(a) Haiphong Team 

The control North up to Campha Port 
inclusive and the control of River Tien Yen, 
River Pho Cu, Tien Yen airport, road junc- 
tion at Tien Yen and road junction imme- 
diately West of Tien Yen were scheduled 
for 22 Feb 62. The required notice of 24 
hrs was given to the LO but the controls 
could not be carried out as he informed the 
Team that two out of three jeeps were 
out of order and the controls were not 
possible this week. 

(b) Dong Dang Team 

On 22 Feb 62, the Team was denied local 
control by the LO as transport was not 
made ayailable on the ground that the 
drivers were tired after the mobile control. 

3. Teams were informed that controls 
were not permitted by higher authorities. 

Haiphong Team 

Do Son area, observation from fixed Points 
“A” and “B” is a mandatory task for this 
Team. Since August 1961, this control has 
not been permitted. During the week end- 
ing 6 Jan 62, Do Son area Poins “A” and 
“B” could not be controlled as the LO stated 
that the military authorities had not given 
permission for the team to enter that area. 

4. Controls were not permitted on particu- 
lar days being holidays. 

Laokay Team 

(a) On Sunday 28 Jan 62 and Sunday 18 
Feb 62, local controls were not arranged by 
the LO on the ground that they were na- 
tional holidays. 

(b) No controls were carried out at Laokay 
airfield on 11 Mar 62, as the LO expressed his 
inability to arrange for these controls on 
ground that it was a national holiday. 

5. Restrictions were placed on the free 
movement of Teams for various reasons. 

Haiphong Team 

The control of Cat Bi airfield has not been 
permitted since August 1961 on the ground 
that it was being utilised as a Sports Club 
by the Civil Aviation Department and as 
such entry was restricted to members only. 
For example this airfield was not allowed 
to be controlled during the week ending 
6 Jan 62. 

6. The LO was reported to be sick and no 
replacement was provided 

(a) Vinh Team 

On 18 Jan 62, control could not be carried 
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out due to the sickness of the LO and no re- 

placement was provided. 

(b) Dong Dang Team 

On 9 Feb 62, the local control could not 
be carried out due to the sickness of the LO 
and no replacement was provided. 

7. The LO was not available to the Team 

Dong Dang Team 

(a) On 26 Aug 61, the control of the Rail- 
way Station could not be carried out owing 
to the absence of the LO who was reported 
to have gone to Son, 

(b) On 27 Aug 61, at 1500 hrs the LO was 
given notice for control of the incoming 
train from CHINA which was scheduled to 
arrive at 1600 hrs. At about 1630 hrs the 
LO sent a message with the hotel manager 
to inform the Team that he considered that 
the Team was still on mobile control. The 
Team sent word to the LO to come and dis- 
cuss the validity of his reasoning but he 
did not turn up and the control was not 
carried out. 

8. The matter of a particular control was 
under correspondence with the Commission 

Haiphong Team 

Mobile control South up to SAM SON ex- 
clusive was not carried out during the week 
ending 2 Sep 61, as the LO stated that the 
matter was under reference to the Commis- 
sion by the PAVN Liaison Mission. 

9. Local control was not arranged on par- 
ticular days on the ground that a mobile 
control had been carried out the same day 

Dong Dang Team 

On 4, 9, 12 and 18 Jan 62, the LO did not 
arrange local control on the ground that on 
these days the Team had carried out mobile 
controls. 

10. The frequency of control decided by 
the Commission was contested 

(a) Laokay Team 

As per IC letter No. OPS/IV/ (2) 5894 dated 
29 Dec 61, the control is to be carried out at 
least once a day, Pho Moi Railway Station 
is to be controlled in accordance with Para- 
graphs 3 (b) and (c) of Appendix “O” to 
the Instructions for Fixed Teams and their 
mobile elements. From 5 Sep 61 up to 20 
Jan 62, controls were allowed only twice a 
week. From then on, controls have been 
allowed four times a week. PAVN letter 
No. 70/QT dated 15 Feb 62 states that in- 
structions have been given to the Liaison 
Officer concerned requesting him to extend 
to the Laokay Team all possible assistance 
with a view to an effective control of Pho 
Moi Railway Station. Even after this date, 
however, controls have been permitted only 
four times a week, except for the week 
ending 17 Mar 62, when five controls were 
permitted as opposed to the full quota. 

(b) Vinh Team 

As per the Commission’s decision, the con- 
trol of the road (CR 7) up to the Laotian 
border and river NAM MO is required to be 
carried out once a fortnight. This has been 
communicated to the Mission vide IC letters 
Nos. OPS/III(2)/2107 dated 26 Apr 61 and 
Ops/III(2) /3830 dated 14 Aug. 61. However, 
no controls have been given since Dec 1960, 
as the frequency of control is still being con- 
tested by the Party. On 6 Jan 62, for example, 
the LO expressed his inability to take the 
Team on the control as he had not received 
orders to do so from the PAVN, 

STATEMENT ADDRESSED TO THE Co-CHAIRMAN 
OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE BY THE POLISH 
DELEGATION TO THE INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MISSION FOR SUPERVISION AND CONTROL IN 
VIET-NAM 


The Polish Delegation to the International 
Commission for Supervision and Control in 
Viet-Nam presents its compliments to the 
Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on 
Indo-China and has the honour to state the 
following in connection with the special re- 
port submitted to them herewith by the 
Indian and Canadian Delegations which the 
Polish Delegation declines to sign: 
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2. In their special report the Indian and 
Canadian Delegations have presented a pic- 
ture of the situation in South Viet-Nam 
which in the opinion of the Polish Delegation 
does not correspond with the real state of 
affairs. It places on the same level doubtful 
and legally unfounded allegations of one of 
the Parties, on the one hand, and grave and 
undeniable violations of the Geneva Agree- 
ment substantiated by records and findings 
of the International Commission on the 
other. The majority report wrongly admitted 
unfounded allegation of aggression and sub- 
version brought by the Republic of Viet-Nam 
against the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam 
in spite of the fact that they do not find 
any legal justification in the stipulations 
of the Geneva Agreement and furthermore 
are not substantiated and based on any evi- 
dence. These artificial allegations have been 
advanced in the report as a most important 
item before a problem described in insignif- 
icant terms of receiving military aid from 
the United States of America. This formula- 
tion hides serious and important allegations 
which have been brought out by the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet-Nam namely the con- 
clusion by the Government of the Republic 
of Viet-Nam of a military alliance with the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the introduction into South Vietnam of 
a great number of the United States military 
personnel, weapons and war material, the 
direct participation of this personnel in 
hostile activities against the population of 
South Viet-Nam as well as the establishing 
in South Viet-Nam of a special operational 
Military Command of the United States of 
America to direct the Vietnamese and Amer- 
ican armed forces. These allegations have 
been substantiated by the findings of the 
Commission in previous reports as well as 
find expression in the current special report 
of the majority. In the opinion of Polish 
Delegation this development of the situation 
constitutes a flagrant violation of the Geneva 
Agreement, threatens peace in this area and 
ag such should be urgently considered by the 
International Commission for Supervision 
and Control and brought to the immediate 
attention of the Co-Chairmen with a request 
for action. 

3. Furthermore, the majority has ignored 
in its special report violation of Article 14(c) 
of the Geneva nt by the authorities 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam by persecutions 
of former resistance members followed by the 
persecutions of all democratic elements 
which is certainly one of the most important 
causes of the widespread movement against 
the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam 
which recently has taken various forms of 
dissatisfaction and struggle. 

4. In the opinion of the Polish Delega- 
tion another cause of this movement is the 
refusal of the Government of the Republic 
of the Viet-Nam to act towards the reunifica- 
tion of Viet-Nam as foreseen in the Geneva 
Agreement in spite of the repeated proposals 
made by the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
Nam and efforts of the International Com- 
mission in the past towards facilitating 
negotiations by the Parties. 

5. In order to cope with this widespread 
national movement the Government of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam has asked for military 
assistance of the United States of America 
which has of late reached a dangerous stage 
of direct participation of the American 
armed forces in military operations in South 
Viet-Nam. The Commission, being a serious 
obstacle in this development, has been put 
by the South Vietnamese Party under a 
constant and growing pressure which made it 
impossible for the Commission to discharge 
its duties effectively in accordance with the 
mandate given to it under the Geneva Agree- 
ment. The Commission had to express to 
the Co-Chairmen in its letter from the 9th 
November, 1961, its grave concern for the 
future activities of the Commission in Viet- 
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Nam if attempts are made to coerce it and 
requested the Co-Chairmen to impress on 
the Republic of Viet-Nam its solemn respon- 
sibilities towards the International Com- 
mission in Viet-Nam. 

6. The Polish Delegation is compelled to 
draw the attention of the Co-Chairmen to 
the gravity of the situation that has de- 
veloped in South Viet-Nam and to the dan- 
ger to peace in South-East Asia resulting 
therefrom. Fundamental provisions of the 
Geneva Agreement have been violated by the 
South Vietnamese Party, resulting in an 
ever-increasing tension, bloodshed and threat 
of the resumption of hostilities. This ten- 
sion grows as a result of the operation in 
South Viet-Nam and neighbouring countries 
of a steadily increasing number of the armed 
forces of the United States of America. 
This danger has been recently high-lighted 
by the landing of the American troops on 
the Thai territory along the frontier of Indo- 
China. In this situation therefore the Pol- 
ish Delegation requests the Co-Chairmen to 
take adequate and immediate measures with 
the view to reducing tension and preserving 
peace in South Viet-Nam by the withdrawal 
of the United States armed personnel and 
war material, dissolution of the United 
States military assistance Command in South 
Viet-Nam as well as the observance by the 
Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam 
of Article 14(c) and of all other provisions 
of the Geneva Agreement. This in the 
opinion of the Polish Delegation is the only 
means which shall enable the Commission 
to perform its mandatory tasks in full ac- 
cordance with the Geneva Agreement and in 
the large interest of the Vietnamese people 
and of peace in South-East Asia. 

7. The Polish Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Commission for Supervision and Con- 
trol in Viet-Nam takes this opportunity to 
renew to the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China the assurances of 
its highest consideration. 

LEONARD POHORYLES, 
Ambassador, Representative of the Polish 
Peoples’ Republic on the International 
Commission for Supervision and Con- 
trol in Viet-Nam. 
SAIGON, June 2, 1962. 


STATEMENT OF THE INDIAN DELEGATION 


The Indian Delegation has considered the 
Statement of the Polish Delegation. It does 
not agree with many of the views expressed 
by the Polish Delegation in its Statement, nor 
with its interpretation of the Special Report. 
The Indian Delegation reiterates its stand 
and findings, as formulated in the Special Re- 
port, which are strictly in terms of the Com- 
mission’s responsibilities under the Agree- 
ment on the Cessation of Hostilities in Viet- 
Nam. It is the fervent hope of the Indian 
Delegation that the Special Report will en- 
able the Co-Chairmen to consider jointly the 
measures necessary to restore respect for the 
Geneva Agreement, relax tensions and im- 
prove the situation in Viet-Nam. 

G. PARTHASARATHI, 
Representative of India on the Inter- 
national Commission for Supervision 
and Control in Viet-Nam. 
SAIGON, June 2, 1962. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment of Mr. CLARK, as follows: 

On page 7, after line 13, add the following: 

“EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
“OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
“Economic opportunity program 


For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
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Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 

amended, $137,500,000, to be available for 

expenditure for programs under such Act 

in such amounts as the Director of the Office 

of Economic Opportunity may determine.” 
THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Par- 
liamentarian advises me that this 
amendment is subject to a point of order 
as not being germane to the present 
appropriations bill. Therefore, after I 
have explained the amendment, I in- 
tend to withdraw it. However, I shall 
propose it again in connection with the 
general supplemental appropriations bill, 
which is now pending in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
on the understanding that I may do so 
without losing my right to the floor, 
because I do not wish a point of order 
to be made on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not at all. I fully 
support the Senator. I understand 
what he is doing, and I think he is 
absolutely right. As he will show—I do 
not intend to try to steal his speech—a 
shocking thing has occurred with re- 
spect to the poverty program, most in- 
hibiting directly to the purpose of Con- 
gress in establishing the program—to 
wit, elimination of self-help by the poor. 
The supplemental appropriation is se- 
riously deficient in not covering that 
matter. From what we know, the Presi- 
dent has no proposal to cover it, and I 
should like to tell the Senator that if the 
circumstances permit—and I see no 
reason why they should not—I will lay 
the matter before my colleagues on the 
Appropriations Committee at the appro- 
priate time so that there may be com- 
mittee consideration of the question on 
the supplemental, as the first amendment 
before the committee, and a proper prel- 
ude to its consideration on the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
New York. It is my understanding that 
he wishes to be joined as a cosponsor to 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] may be added as 
a cosponsor of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
amendment would add to the $12.2 bil- 
lion appropriation before us a mere 
$137,500,000, which would be spent on 
the other war to which the Congress and 
the Johnson administration are com- 
mitted—the war on poverty. 

The $137,500,000 is the difference be- 
tween the $1,750 million authorization of 
last year and the $1,612,500,000 appro- 
priation under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act for fiscal year 1967. 

The war on poverty is the war we have 
been deescalating. The war in Vietnam 
is the war which has escalated day by 
day, at a shocking cost in American lives 
as well as in money. The war on pov- 
erty is the war for which victory has 
been deferred until some distant future 
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date, while we mistakenly seek a mili- 
tary. victory in Vietnam, 

We have been told on some occasions 
by the President and his advisers that it 
may be a decade or two before a military 
victory can come in Vietnam. We are 
told by optimists in the administration 
from time to time that we are winning 
the war in Vietnam, and that if we just 
hold on a little longer, all military op- 
position to our efforts in that country 
will be overcome. 

It is therefore very difficult indeed for 
an individual Senator to know what the 
facts are. I think I am correct when I 
state that my friend from Georgia has 
never been one who thought this war 
would be won by a military victory in the 
very near future; and it has been his 
view that we are in for a good long 
struggle before any victory can come 
about. I agree with him. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my opinion this 
war has already been in progress for 
quite a long time. 

Mr. CLARK. A little longer than the 
Senator from Georgia and I would have 
hoped, I think. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Les. 

Mr. CLARK. The war on poverty, 
however, we are told, by the most op- 
timistic views, cannot be won in less 
than 10 years; and if we proceed to fund 
it in the relatively small amounts which 
have been planned by the administra- 
tion, it is my opinion that it will take a 
good deal longer than 10 years before 
we eliminate poverty for the 35 million 
Americans now living in that unhappy 
condition. 

The war on poverty is a war which can 
ultimately save the lives of 35 million 
Americans, in the sense that those lives 
can be upgraded, can be made meaning- 
ful, can be given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the moving forward of our 
civilization. The war in Vietnam has al- 
ready killed more than 8,000 Americans, 
and well over 30,000 American boys have 
been seriously wounded—many of them 
maimed for life. 

Tens of thousands of South Viet- 
namese have also been killed. We boast 
every day—somewhat too arrogantly, I 
think—of the number of Vietcong we 
have killed in the past 24 hours. I sug- 
gest that if we had killed as many as we 
say we have killed over the last couple 
of years, there would not be any Vietcong 
left. But they seem to refurnish their 
forces. We are told there are many more 
Vietcong under arms today than there 
were 3 or 4 years ago. So the destruc- 
tion of lives of our enemies does not seem, 
at this point, to have been very effective 
in bringing the war to an end. 

The present amendment would add to 
the pending bill less than 1.2 percent of 
the total supplemental appropriation of 
$12,200,000,000. It means that $137,500,- 
000 would be added to the $12,200,000,000 
appropriation bill. 

While I shall withdraw the pending 
amendment when I have finished my 
comments this afternoon—because, as 
noted earlier, it is subject to a point of 
order on the ground that it is not ger- 
mane—I shall reintroduce this amend- 
ment at the time the Senate Appropria- 
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tions Committee holds its hearings on the 
domestic supplemental appropriation; 
and I earnestly hope that the Appropria- 
tions Committee will see fit to add to 
that bill the amount which was cut out 
of the authorization for the poverty pro- 
gram last year. Failing such action by 
the Appropriations Committee, I shall 
propose this amendment on the floor of 
the Senate when that domestic supple- 
mental appropriation bill is before us. 

I should like to take a few minutes to 
outline my reasons for seeking this addi- 
tional sum of $137,500,000 for the anti- 
poverty program. 

While we have been escalating the war 
in Vietnam to a point where current ex- 
penditures are at the rate of $2 billion 
a month—and that figure, I say paren- 
thetically, has been agreed upon between 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], and myself as about the best guess 
the three of us could make as to what 
that war was costing at the present 
time—we are spending only $1,612,500,- 
000 for all of fiscal 1967 on the war on 
poverty. In other words, we are spend- 
ing presently at the rate of substantially 
less for 1 year on the war on poverty 
than we are spending every month on the 
war in Vietnam. 

In the last 24% years, since the war on 
poverty was instituted, we have spent 
$3.5 billion under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

That is only $100 for each of the 35 
million Americans who, 3 years ago, were 
pretty accurately estimated to be living 
in poverty. It is only $875 for each of 
the 4 million poverty-stricken Ameri- 
cans whose lives, Sargent Shriver says, 
have been “touched” by the war on 
poverty. Touched in what way? 

We do not know yet, but the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty, which I chair, is in the process 
of finding out. 

Put another way, if the war on pov- 
erty is to be financed at the rate asked 
by the President, slightly in excess of $2 
billion for fiscal year 1968, and the war 
in Vietnam costs another $24 billion next 
year—which it seems at this moment it 
will be highly likely to do—we will be 
spending only $57 for each of the 35 mil- 
lion impoverished Americans while we 
are spending $48,000 in support of each 
of our 500,000 troops in Vietnam, or 
$1,500 for each of the 16 million people 
in South Vietnam. 

It is my recollection, which I have not 
checked recently, that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet] and I agreed at 
the time the supplemental defense au- 
thorization bill was before us, that we 
are spending somewhere between $400,- 
000 and $500,000 for every Vietcong we 
claim to have killed. 

Last year the President’s budget al- 
located $1.75 billion to the antipoverty 
programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. That amount, if appropri- 
ated and expended in accordance with 
the recommendations of the administra- 
tion, would have enabled the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to continue fund- 
ing ongoing community action programs 
vah had been funded in fiscal year 

Mr. President, I am aware that the 
President in his recent message on pov- 
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erty and the needs of our urban com- 
munities mentioned a total of $25.6 
billion which he said was being devoted 
to help our poor people. And by stretch- 
ing things a bit, we can make a reason- 
able case for that figure. 

Nonetheless, $25.6 billion is not to be 
spent directly, as the appropriation for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
spent, for the direct benefit of the poor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, did not the Senate recently 
approve the expenditure of $165,000 for 
an investigation of the war on poverty 
by a subcommittee to be chaired by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. CLARK. It did. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Why 
then does the Senator speak of appro- 
priating additional money for the war on 
poverty prior to the planned investiga- 
tion of the poverty war by his subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. CLARK. I do so because the Con- 
gress, in accepting the recommendation 
of the President, authorized 81,750 mil- 
lion last year for the war on poverty, 
which amount the subcommittee which 
I have the honor to head felt was quite 
inadequate. 

We brought to the floor of the Senate 
a bill authorizing $2,500 million for the 
war on poverty. That amount was cut 
back on the floor of the Senate. 

It is my recollection that my good and 
genial friend, the Senator from West 
Virginia voted to cut that amount back. 

In any event, when we got through 
with the authorization process, we had 
authorized $1,750 million for the war on 
poverty. 

At that point the two appropriations 
committees met and, despite my earnest 
effort to have them appropriate the full 
amount authorized, the amount was cut, 
which action I believe had the support 
and the vote of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I sup- 
ported the cut in appropriations, and I 
will do so again. 

Does not the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania think it would be wise to proceed 
with the investigation which is to be con- 
ducted by his subcommittee before reach- 
ing a decision that additional moneys 
should be appropriated for the war on 
poverty? 

Mr. CLARK. No, I do not, because 
before this investigation got underway, 
I think it was clear to an overwhelming 
consensus of informed people with re- 
spect to the war on poverty—including 
the President of the United States—that 
the war on poverty was substantially 
underfunded last year. 

In addition, as a result of the first 
week of hearings, we have had testimony 
from competent and knowledgeable wit- 
nesses who believe that the $2 billion 
which the President is recommending 
for the war on poverty this year—which 
I point out is a 20-percent increase over 
what he asked for last year—is still in- 
adequate. Responsible witnesses gave 
figures as to how much could be usefully 
spent ranging from $3 billion to $4.5 bil- 
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lion, which is a great deal more than is 
at issue in the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, the $1,750,000,000 for 
the war on poverty which the adminis- 
tration asked for last year was said then 
to be “a conservative request“ —“ the 
minimum necessary to sustain already 
existing programs.” 

Mr. Sargent Shriver, testifying before 
the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty on June 1, 1966, 
stated: 

The $1.75 billion for the coming fiscal year 
will keep this program moving forward. 
True it is a budget for troubled times. And 
under other circumstances would have been 
larger but the essential point is this: Any- 
thing less would be viewed as scandalous by 
our constituents—the poor—and clearly 
harmful to the country. 


The other circumstances to which Mr. 
Shriver referred are, of course, the fact 
that he, as the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, operating out of 
the Executive Office of the President, is 
bound by the amount the President 
asked for and is bound by the amount 
the Bureau of the Budget sent down to 
Congress. So, Mr. Shriver could not ask 
for more than the President asked for. 

There was not any doubt in my mind 
that he was convinced that $1,750 million 
last year was inadequate, and I suspect 
that, although he could not say so, he 
was hopeful that the larger amount 
brought to the floor of the Senate, $2.5 
billion, by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare would be appropriated 
because it was a far more realistic sum. 

Neither the subcommittee nor the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
agreed that $1.75 billion was enough to 
keep the poverty program moving for- 
ward. The committee concluded that 
$2.5 billion was the minimum necessary 
for carrying on these programs. 

The Senate, however, cut the commit- 
tee’s recommendation back to the ad- 
ministration’s figure of $1.75 billion, 
which was the authorization ultimately 
enacted into law. 

Subsequently, the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, refused to 
appropriate the authorized amount, and 
ultimately only $1,612,500,000 was made 
available for Economic Opportunity Act 
programs. 

That cutback of $137.5 million has 
crippled the war on poverty in more than 
1,000 communities throughout the 
country. 

It has prevented these communities 
from continuing locally initiated and de- 
veloped programs which were funded in 
fiscal year 1966. 

The fact that $137.5 million was cut 
from last year’s authorization, together 
with the fact that, of the $856 million au- 
thorized for community action programs 
last year, Congress earmarked $484 mil- 
lion for programs such as Headstart, 
health services, legal services, family 
loans and adult manpower training pro- 
grams, has hamstrung locally developed 
programs in the war on poverty. 

Local initiative has been stifled in three 
Ways: 

First, the earmarking of specific 
amounts of money for Headstart, legal 
services, health services, and other pro- 
grams has forced some local communities 
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to spend extra money on programs they 
may neither need nor want. 

Second, those earmarked funds are un- 
available for other programs such as up- 
ward bound, foster grandparents, for the 
operation of neighborhood centers, for 
adult education and family planning, and 
for the planning, demonstration, and 
operation of new programs. 

Every major city faces this problem. 
Every major city has been forced to cut 
back on locally developed programs. 

For example: 

New York City will have $6.8 million 
less than the minimum necessary to 
carry on existing locally developed pro- 


grams. 

Philadelphia will have $2.9 million less 
than enough. 

Pittsburgh will have $1.8 million less 
than enough. 

Los Angeles will have $9.8 million less 
than enough. 

Chicago will have $4 million less than 
enough. 

The cutback in other cities, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is set forth in a table which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. The 
list of cities included in this table num- 
bers approximately 40, and goes all the 
way across the country, from north to 
south, from east to west. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 
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(At this point, Mr. HoLLINGS assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. CLARK. These figures represent 
the difference between the cost of con- 
tinuing locally initiated and developed 
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programs for fiscal year 1967 and the 
amounts actually available as a result of 
last year’s appropriation for these pro- 


grams. 

Third, the total funds available 
whether for earmarked or locally devel- 
oped programs in many of the more than 
1,000 communities with community ac- 
tion agencies, have had to be cut back 
from fiscal year 1966 funding levels. 

Thus, cutbacks in total funds available 
have been necessary in the following 
cities. I ask unanimous consent that a 
list of 27 cities, with the amounts that 
each of them have had to cut back, may 
be printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 


$3, 800, 000 

AA TTT 1. 800, 000 
nen —? 1, 600, 000 
F — ee ke 1, 500, 000 
7 1. 300, 000 
71. ̃ ͤ— —— 1. 100, 000 
Baton Rouge 800, 000 
A OE as 700, 000 
8 A 600, 000 
Jacksonville 500, 000 
Salt Lake City 500, 000 
PRODUE . —:.' 500, 000 
( 500, 000 
9 ( 500, 000 
ß T 500, 000 
7 400, 000 
T ST Sere eee hs 400, 000 
S 400, 000 
Oklahoma City 400, 000 
Corpus Ohristi puero ionan 300, 000 
Kansas City, Kans 300, 000 
C ͤ 00 200, 000 
?:. ͤ . N ee 200, 000 
A bbb 200, 000 
7000/0 ss os a 200, 000 
pe or ( 100, 000 
Sacramento 100, 000 


feller, Republican Governor of New York, 
said several months ago: 

The Federal anti-poverty program has 
stirred the poor in our great cities with great 
hopes ... but these groups now find their 
hopes cruelly dashed by the failure of Con- 
gress to deliver on its promise. 


The Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty has just com- 
pleted its first week of hearings on the 
antipoverty program. We have heard 
testimony from representatives of the 
poor, from community action agency di- 
rectors and board chairmen and from 
others active in local antipoverty efforts. 
These witnesses were nearly unanimous 
in their recommendation that local ini- 
tiative should be the hallmark of com- 
munity action and that the establish- 
ment of Federal program priorities either 
administratively or through the ear- 
marking of program funds discourages 
the development of local programs that 
community action was designed to foster. 

Every witness would admit that we 
have barely scratched the surface of 
poverty in the United States. Many of 
the witnesses were very critical, indeed, 
of the operations and administration of 
the poverty program, but not even the 
most critical undertook to recommend 
that the program should be eliminated 
or cut back. Many urged a greatly ex- 
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panded budget for fiscal 1968. Mayor 
Cavanaugh of Detroit, for example, said, 
on behalf of the National Conference of 
Mayors, that $3 billion could be usefully 
spent for Economic Opportunity Act pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1968. 

I do not believe that more money alone 
is the answer to the problem of poverty. 
There are many other complicated and 
technical reasons, which the subcommit- 
tee is in the course of exploring, why we 
have not done better than we have so 
far in getting this program in a situation 
where everybody can be satisfied. In 
fact, I do not believe we will ever get to 
the situation where everybody will be 
satisfied with the poverty program. But 
I do believe that if within the next year 
or two these programs are adequately 
funded, we will be well on our way to win- 
ning the war on poverty. 

Many of our constituents—this in- 
cludes, I believe, constituents of every 
Member of the Senate—who go to bed 
hungry, sleep in cold houses, and roam 
the streets in search of employment each 
day, now begin to feel that the war on 
poverty is a package of empty promises. 

As the late Congressman John Fogarty, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, said last year of the 
fiscal 1967 Economic Opportunity Act 
appropriation of $1.6 billion: 

This sum is grossly inadequate. It will not 
permit the War on Poverty to effectively 
pursue its enormously difficult mission 
In the context of the fantastic needs it is 
supposed to meet, it seems to me to be an 
example of the worst sort of false econ- 
omizing . . . Mr. Speaker, over the next sey- 
eral months we are going to rue the day we 
failed to insist upon an adequate anti- 
poverty budget for fiscal 1967. 


I am confident that every member of 
the Subcommittee on Manpower, Em- 
ployment, and Poverty—Republicans as 
well as Democrats—in the light of the 
testimony which has come to our atten- 
tion, in the light of our efforts to keep 
on top of this poverty program as a mat- 
ter of congressional oversight, are al- 
ready rueing the day that Congress cut 
out this $137,500,000 from the author- 
ized amount for the poverty program for 
fiscal 1967. 

President Johnson has said that the 
war on poverty is his first domestic leg- 
islative priority this year. This is a wel- 
come development. Last year the Presi- 
dent did not undertake to send to Con- 
gress a message on poverty. This year 
he has done so. This year, I am happy 
to say, he has increased by over $250 
million the amount he recommended for 
the Economic Opportunity Act programs 
last year. This is, indeed, a welcome de- 
velopment. He has asked for an ex- 
panded economic opportunity budget for 
fiscal 1968—a total of $2.06 billion. 

While I would reserve any judgment as 
to the adequacy of this amount pending 
completion of the Poverty Subcommit- 
tee’s hearings between now and July, I 
point out that this is still nearly one- 
half billion less than the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare recommended 
for fiscal year 1967. 

The President’s budget will at least 
restore community action programs to 
their former levels of funding and will 
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permit much needed expansion, particu- 
larly of locally developed programs. 

But meanwhile these programs are be- 
ing cut back. Thousands of poor people 
have been taken off the staffs of commu- 
nity action agencies. 

Summer programs have had to be 
eliminated entirely. 

For example, in Philadelphia summer 
recreation programs costing $1 million 
have had to be scrapped entirely this 
year. Among these programs were: 

Operation Crash, a program for the 
busing of youngsters 7 days a week from 
the hot muggy city streets of north 
Philadelphia to recreation and historical 
sites outside the city, such as Valley 
Forge and the like. 

Operation Discovery, a program run by 
the archdiocese of Philadelphia to de- 
velop leadership qualities among tal- 
ented high school youths in low-income 
areas. 

Mr. President, I had an opportunity 
to meet with these youngsters in Opera- 
tion Discovery last year when they came 
to Washington. They were an alert and 
intelligent group of youngsters, who 
came to Washington with a gleam in 
their eyes and pleased as they could be 
with the opportunity they had been given 
to advance their education and finish 
their school careers. 

Summer work and recreation, in which 
two recreation areas were set up in each 
of Philadelphia’s 12 poverty target areas. 
This program was staffed by teenagers 
from the communities. It has gone 
down the drain. 

Tots lots, a series of vest-pocket play- 
grounds set up for younger children in 
vacant lots and empty corners in scores 
of north Philadelphia locations. 

When I was the mayor of Philadelphia 
between 1952 and 1955, I inaugurated the 
local program. I know from my experi- 
ence, during those years as the chief ex- 
ecutive of Philadelphia, the immense 
benefit it would be to have these little 
areas, some much smaller than the Sen- 
ate Chamber, where a small amount of 
recreational equipment, such as seesaws, 
swings, little wading pools, and the like 
could be installed for the benefit of the 
kids to give them helpful recreation dur- 
ing hot summer months. 

Going to camp provided weekend sum- 
mer camping for children and their par- 
ents in Berks County, in the area of 
Reading, Pa., where there is a splendid 
wooded area, relatively unsettled, 40 to 50 
miles outside the city, with camping fa- 
cilities for these young people. 

As the director of Philadelphia’s com- 
munity action agency commented re- 
cently, the elimination of these summer 
programs “will mean that a lot of kids 
are going to be standing on street corners 
this summer.” 

Mr. President, I wish to point out the 
unfortunate experience the United 
States suffered from Philadelphia to Los 
Angeles as a result of idle youngsters and 
idle adults, with no jobs and little hope, 
standing on street corners during the 
summer months. One need only men- 
tion Watts in Los Angeles, and know 
what I have in mind. 

These and other summer recreation 
programs across the country, costing a 
total of $35 million, have been eliminated 
because of the funding cuts last year. 
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In addition to the elimination of sum- 
mer programs, teenage programs have 
been curtailed. 

Hundreds of additional communities, 
especially in rural America, will be un- 
able to establish community action 
programs. 

These are but some of the effects of the 
cutback in last year’s antipoverty 
appropriation. 

I urge Congress to restore the full $1.75 
billion authorized last year for the war 
on poverty. 

Mr. President, I wish now to withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. CLARK. At the time the $4,500,- 
000,000 supplemental authorization bill 
for Vietnam passed the Senate a week 
or 2 weeks ago, Congress agreed on a 
declaration of policy, which I shall read: 

The Congress hereby declares: 

(1) its firm intentions to provide all nec- 
essary support for members of the armed 
forces of the United States fighting in Viet 
Nam; 

(2) its support of efforts being made by 
the President of the United States and other 
men of good will throughout the world to 
prevent an expansion of the war in Viet Nam 
and to bring that conflict to an end through 
a negotiated settlement which will preserve 
the honor of the United States, protect the 
vital interests of this country, and allow the 
people of South Viet Nam to determine the 
affairs of that nation in their own way; and 

(3) its support for the convening of the 
nations that participated in the Geneva Con- 
ferences or any other meeting of nations 
similarly involved and interested as soon as 
possible for the purpose of pursuing the gen- 
eral principles of the Geneva accords of 1954 
and 1962 and for formulating plans for 
bringing the conflict to an honorable conclu- 
sion. 


Mr. President, at about the time the 
resolution declaring the Congress sup- 
port of the President’s efforts to prevent 
an expansion of the war in Vietnam, and 
to bring that conflict to an end through 
a negotiated settlement was being proc- 
essed to the White House the President 
escalated the war—while the resolution 
asked him to deescalate. He ordered 
heavy field artillery to fire across the de- 
militarized zone at the 17th parallel; he 
ordered the 7th Fleet to shell shore 
installations on or near the coast of 
North Vietnam; he began, for the first 
time, the bombing of the industrial es- 
tablishment of North Vietnam, including, 
in particular, its only steel mill. In the 
south the program for American troops 
to take over major fighting responsibility 
in the Mekong Delta proceeds apace; the 
search-and-destroy policy has been 
stepped up. 

Mr. President, 208 Pennsylvanians 
have been killed in Vietnam since Au- 
gust. We do not know how many Penn- 
sylvanian wounded have been disabled 
for life, but one can assume that the rate 
of wounded in Pennsylvania is not much 
different from the per capita rate in other 
States. Since 208 of our young boys have 
been killed, and since the total of the 
wounded in South Vietnam runs at the 
rate of about six for every American boy 
killed, one would not be far from the 
truth if one suggested that more than 
1,000 Pennsylvania boys have been 
wounded, and in all likelihood seriously 
wounded, since August 1966. 
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Mr. President, it has been stated by 
reputable columnists that more bombs 
having a higher content of explosives are 
now being dropped in the Vietnamese 
war than were dropped during the most 
severe and savage part of World War II. 

It appears from the press, and from 
what one knows of what is going on with- 
out having access to highly classified in- 
formation, that the President has turned 
away from the cause of peace and has 
determined to expedite an effort to win 
the war by a military victory, a military 
victory brought about by constant es- 
calation, in violation of the policy dec- 
laration of the Senate. 

Thus, in a recent article of March 16, 
Mr. James Reston wrote: 

President Johnson looks more and more 
like a man who has decided to go for a mili- 
tary victory in Vietnam, and thinks he can 
make it. 


Then, referring to the speech the 
President made before the legislature of 
Tennessee a few days ago—and a bel- 
ligerent speech, indeed, it was—we note 
that one major section was a defense of 
the bombing of North Vietnam. 

I now paraphrase Reston’s column. 
The President used to say that the pro- 
gram had been started to lift the morale 
of the South Vietnamese and impede in- 
filtration of men and materiel from the 
North to the South; but in Tennessee he 
emphasized that he was trying to deny 
the North Vietnamese a sanctuary and to 
divert their manpower to repairing the 
bomb damage, also to punish them for 
their aggression or, as he put it, “to ex- 
act a penalty against North Vietnam for 
their flagrant violation of the Geneva 
Accords of 1954 and 1962.” 

Does anyone still pretend that we did 
not violate those accords at or about the 
same time—and probably before—the 
North Vietnamese violated them? 

The record of history is too clear to 
permit any such denial. 

Not long ago, the President seemed to 
be troubled by the arguments of his crit- 
ics against the bombing of North Viet- 
nam, but in Tennessee he condemned his 
critics for what he called “moral double 
bookkeeping,” complaining about the 
bombing of the North but ignoring the 
deliberate slaughter of Vietnamese civil- 
ians by the Vietcong. 

I do not deny the deliberate slaughter 
of innocent Vietnamese civilians by the 
Vietcong. I think it is a disgrace to the 
other side. I think there is no condem- 
nation strong enough for it, that civilized 
warfare can be legitimately conducted in 
that way, with the outright murder of 
village leader after village leader by the 
Vietcong. That is a blot on civilization. 
It is conducting modern warfare on a 
basis for which there is no legitimate 
excuse. 

But, Mr. President, let us take a good 
look at the beam in our own eye after 
attempting to remove the mote in the 
eye of our opponents. I think one can 
speak with the greatest condemnation of 
the slaughter of innocent Vietnamese 
civilians by the Vietcong—and in this 
condemnation I join—without adopting 
the thesis that because they are be- 
having in an uncivilized way, we must 
pursue the bombing of the north with- 
out regard to the political, economic, and 
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social consequences of what we are 
doing. 

It is here that, it appears to me, the fact 
that the Vietcong has engaged in 
terrorism is no answer to the suggestion 
that perhaps by terminating the bomb- 
ing of the north, or, in any event, by 
seeking far more unbelligerently than we 
are presently doing to transfer the war 
to the conference table, we will not be 
acting in our national interest. To me, 
it is clear, if that were done, we would be 
acting in our national interest. 

Sometime ago—and again I am para- 
phrasing Mr. Reston’s comments about 
the President—the President was offer- 
ing unconditional negotiations to the 
Communists without demanding equal 
concessions from the other side; but at 
Tennessee he said: 

Reciprocity must be the fundamental 
principle of any reduction in hostilities. 
The United States cannot and will not 
reduce its military activities unless and 
until there is some reduction on the other 
side. 


That is a drastic change in the posi- 
tion he had hitherto taken with respect 
to the ways and means of terminating 
the shooting and getting to the con- 
ference table. 

The last time the President went to 
the Pacific, and that was to Honolulu, 
he committed himself to withdrawing 
U.S. forces and dismantling U.S. bases 
in South Vietnam within 6 months of a 
negotiated peace. 

But now, in Tennessee, he is stressing 
that he wants no permanent bases but 
while offering to withdraw on a reason- 
able schedule, he ignores his prior 6 
months’ commitment. 

Again, the President, in Tennessee, 
described the option of the last 2 years 
as a choice between doing precisely what 
he had done and evacuating U.S. forces 
and permitting the collapse of the Re- 
public of Vietnam. And then, by way of 
emphasis, he suggests that Andrew Jack- 
son, in whose home State he was speak- 
ing, would have had little truck with 
that kind of action. 

It became clear— 


He told the Tennessee legislators— 
that if we were prepared to stay the course 
in Vietnam, we could help to lay the corner- 
stone for a diverse and independent Asia, 
full of promise and resolute in the cause of 
peaceful economic development for her long- 
suffering peoples. 

But if we faltered, the forces of chaos 
would scent victory and decades of strife 
and aggression would stretch endlessly before 
us. 


That was the thesis of Barry Gold- 
water in the 1964 campaign. At that 
time, it was the thesis of President John- 
son that we should not send American 
boys to die in a cause for which Asian 
boys should die—if anyone had to die. 

He was reiterating the statement of 
President Kennedy, made only shortly 
before he was assassinated—and again I 
paraphrase—that this is their war, not 
our war. We can help them with tech- 
nical advice, and with money. We can 
train their troops but, in the end, they 
have got to win it or they have got to 
lose it. 

Thus, I point out that the whole aspect 
of our policy with respect to seeking 
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earnestly a negotiated peace in Vietnam 
appears to have changed since the Sen- 
ate passed its resolution urging “a pre- 
vention of the expansion of the war in 
Vietnam and the bringing of that con- 
flict to an end through a negotiated 
settlement.” 

And, Congress will support convening 
of the nations that participated in the 
Geneva Conference for the purpose of 
pursuing the general principles of the 
Geneva accords, and doing so as soon as 
possible. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at the end of my remarks the article 
written by Mr. James Reston entitled 
“Tougher Johnson Stance,” from which 
I have quoted and paraphrased. I also 
refer to a most perceptive article written 
by Clayton Fritchey, released on Friday, 
March 17. This article, written by Mr. 
Fritchey, is pretty stern stuff and criti- 
cizes the President very severely for his 
change of position with respect to the 
bombing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it points 
out that in earlier days the administra- 
tion assured us that the bombing at least 
curtailed the infiltration of supplies, 
making it virtually impossible to send 
“big stuff’ down over the roads from 
North Vietnam to Laos and into the 
hands of the fighting forces of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and Ho Chi 
Minh’s regulars. Yet last week the North 
Vietnamese opened up against U.S. forces 
with 140-millimeter rockets, the “biggest 
stuff” they have ever had so far. 

While it has been said that the bomb- 
ing pause would increase the number of 
American casualties, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that during each of the prior bomb- 
ing pauses the American casualty lists 
went down, whereas last week, after the 
bombing had been accentuated, U.S. 
casualties soared to a new high for the 
entire year. The total casualties for the 
second week of March were 1,617, includ- 
ing 232 killed, 1,381 wounded, and four 
missing—I say again, the highest 
casualty list for any week in the war. 

I find myself in accord with the com- 
ments made by my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy] and my colleague 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in recent days. 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY said: 

If by ending the bombing of the North we 
bring peace in South Vietnam nearer, then 
we will save the lives of thousands of our 
young men and thousands of Vietnamese. 


Senator Morse said: 


The best way to support the troops is to 
deny the President the money to kill them. 


While Senator Morse may be logically 
correct, I personally am not disposed to 
vote against the supplemental appropri- 
ation, and shall support it. But I think 
those of us who are concerned about the 
constant escalation of the war in Viet- 
nam, North and South, have an obliga- 
tion not only to support our troops with 
everything necessary, as was set forth in 
the first section of the Vietnam declara- 
tion, to which I referred earlier, but to 
keep pointing out day after day and 
week after week to the President of the 
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United States, to our colleagues in the 
Congress, and to the American people 
generally, the folly of the escalation of 
the war in Vietnam, and the imminent 
risks that such an escalation represent to 
the hope for a negotiated settlement and 
cease-fire, which will be the greatest 
single factor to protect the lives of thou- 
sands of American citizens. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
column which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post by the well-known 
commentator, Marquis Childs, entitled 
“A Wartime Image for the President,” 
may be printed in full in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Childs agrees with 
Mr. Fritchey and Mr. Reston that 

President Johnson is molding the image of 
a wartime leader bent on prosecuting to vic- 
tory a war that calls on the dedicated pa- 
triotism of the Nation. His references to 
ending the war by negotiation have increas- 
ingly a perfunctory and repetitious sound as 
though they were made solely for the record. 


He continues: 

This is not to say that Johnson does not 
want peace. But what is more and more evi- 
dent is that he believes he can have it on 
his terms. So far as a quick look at the rec- 
ord shows he said for the first time at his 
last full-scale press conference that he was 
very sure of victory.” 


When the President speaks of victory 
these days, he means military victory. 
I suggest that if this course is engaged 
in, we are going to be a long, long time, 
if ever, in achieving it. I hope I am 
wrong. I hope and pray that the advice 
the military advisers have been giving the 
President, in secret, that the back of 
North Vietnam is broken, that Hanoi 
cannot stand the bombing much longer, 
that surrender is in sight, that we are 
beginning to see the light at the end of 
the tunnel, is right. 

I think the advice the military advis- 
ers started giving to President Eisen- 
hower, long before President Kennedy 
came to the White House, was wrong. 
I think the advice they gave President 
Kennedy was wrong. I think the advice 
they have been giving President Johnson 
to date is wrong. It has always been 
wrong. I hope the course we have pur- 
sued will lead to the obtaining of an 
honorable peace. But I must say, from 
where I sit, as one who has no secret 
information, chances are against it. 

So I deplore the optimistic line which, 
as Mr, Childs points out, has been taken 
by Mr. Rostow and various other presi- 
dential advisers. I hope the President 
will come back from Guam having repu- 
diated Prime Minister Ky’s insistence 
for a military victory and will turn back 
to his original line. I hope very much 
that perhaps the greatest man, or if not 
the greatest, the second greatest, in the 
diplomatic field, Ellsworth Bunker, will 
advise him in due course about the pros- 
pects of victory and pacification in Viet- 
nam. 

Finally, I come to an article which 
was published in the Washington Post 
“Outlook” section for yesterday, Sunday, 
March 19, entitled “A Sort of Farewell 
to Washington,” by Walter Lippmann. 
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I realize there are those who think Mr. 
Lippmann is “over the hill.” There are 
those who think his advice to the pres- 
ent administration is fallacious. But, to 
me, he is the wisest commentator in pub- 
lic life today; and I hope that is not an 
affront to some of our friends in the 
press galleries or to their friends to 
whom they may tell this. Mr. Lippmann 
has a deep philosophical background. 
He speaks from a unique background. 
He has the ability of standing away from 
the skirmish and looking at the war 
from the mountaintop, considering it in 
terms of the long-range foreign policy 
of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Walter Lippmann may be printed 
at the very end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Lippmann’s thesis 
is that, starting about 1958, when Eu- 
ropean recovery was well underway, and 
the United States was clearly the su- 
preme world power, our preeminence in 
the world as the richest and strongest 
nation the world had ever known began 
to fade. It began to fade because other 
nations were recovering from the pros- 
tration which World War II had 
brought upon them, many of them be- 
cause of the generous and munificent 
support which the American people, 
through their President and Congress, 
had made available. 

Mr. Lippmann hopes the American 
people will now realize that this post- 
World War II supremacy was, in the na- 
ture of things, temporary; that, begin- 
ning in 1958, the question was how wise- 
ly, how gracefully, how skillfully, and 
how constructively the Americans would 
adjust themselves to the reality of 
power, and not the world’s policeman, 
not being the preeminent power, but the 
first among equals; to living with the 
fact that while we might still be the 
strongest power, we could not and should 
not wish to be omniscient, omnicom- 
petent, or omnipotent; that we were not 
the leader of mankind and not the po- 
liceman of the world. 

Mr. Lippmann points out that the 
problem of the 1960’s is very unlike the 
problem of the 1940’s, but that neither 
Congress nor the President have awak- 
ened to that fact. He cannot find any 
convincing reason for thinking that any- 
thing we can accomplish in Vietnam or 
in the rest of Indochina is a replica or a 
continuation of what happened at the 
end of World War II in 1945, or even 
that at the beginning of World War I, 
concerning which this great analogy be- 
tween Munich and the present situation 
in Vietnam was made by the Secretary 
of State. 

Again, he referred to the cold war of 
the fifties, which he believes is unfreez- 
ing at a reasonably rapid pace. He 
thinks—and so do I—that we are misled 
by false historical analogies; that those 
analogies rationalize an effort to per- 
petuate that temporary world supremacy 
which we enjoyed at the end of World 
War II. and that we should wake up to 
the fact that that supremacy is now 
gone, 

So he hopes that the President will 
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turn away from this aggressive and 
belligerent foreign policy upon which he 
has embarked—an area where his ad- 
visers seem to be luring him, day by day 
and month by month, more into a 
morass of almost unlimited military 
escalation—and turn back, as he is so 
eminently well qualified to do, to mov- 
ing forward with our neglected domestic 
problems, with respect to which he did 
such a magnificent job when he first 
became President at the end of 1963. He 
did such a magnificent job because he, 
probably more than any other living 
American, knows how to use the 
American political system to deal with 
urgent domestic problems. 

The difficulty is that while he was, 
for awhile, determined to remain quiet 
and uninvolved abroad, and to repair, re- 
form, and reconstruct at home, and con- 
ducted his triumphant election campaign 
of 1964 on that basis, he has now turned 
aside from that area, in which he has 
been predominantly successful, into an 
area where, in my humble opinion, he is 
headed for the result that, in the long 
run—and I emphasize in the very long 
run—the time will come when the Amer- 
ican people will be unwilling to support 
it any further. 

However, like Mr. Lippmann, I do not 
lose faith. And in particular I do not 
lose faith in the President. I do not 
doubt that in the long run he will find 
a way through the consequences of the 
crucial decisions which changed the 
course which was set by the people in 
the election of 1964; that he will come 
back to the platform on which he cam- 
paigned in that year; that this war will 
be deescalated; that an effort to seek 
negotiations will be resumed; that every 
conceivable diplomatic skill which we 
can bring to bear shall be put to work to 
achieve a cease-fire on honorable terms; 
that we will abandon the fallacy—indeed, 
I say, the folly—that military victory 
and the deaths of tens of thousands of 
additional American boys is not the way 
to end the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Exursrr 1 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1967] 
TOUGHER JOHNSON STANCE: TENNESSEE 
SPEECH Seems To SIGNAL EFFORTS TOWARD 
A MILITARY VICTORY 
(By James Reston) 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 15.—President 
Johnson looks more and more like a man 
who has decided to go for a military vic- 
tory in Vietnam, and thinks he can make it. 

He was tough down here before the Ten- 
nessee Legislature today, not boastful or 
offensively pugnacious, but calmly deter- 
mined, like a poker player who had made 
up his mind to raise the stakes. It is true, 
of course, that he always seems more com- 
fortable and confident when he comes into 
the South. He has serious political prob- 
lems in Tennessee, but he was well received 
here—and well fed this morning on a break- 
fast of country ham and an omelet filled with 
grits, served with beaten biscuits—but his 
speech was not a nostalgic response to South- 
ern courtesy. It was written in Washington 


before he left, and in emphasis and detail it 
was another, harder turn of the screw. 
One major section was a defense of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. The President 
used to say that the program had been 
started to lift the morale of the South Viet- 
namese and impede the infiltration of men 
and material from the North into the South. 
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But here in Tennessee he emphasized not 
only that he was trying to deny the North 
Vietnamese a “sanctuary” and to divert their 
manpower to repair the bomb damage but to 
punish them for their aggression or, as he 
put it, “to exact a penalty against North 
Vietnam for her flagrant violation of the 
Geneva accords of 1954 and 1962.” 

Not Iong ago, Mr. Johnson seemed to be 
troubled by the arguments of his critics 
against the bombing of North Vietnam but 
here he condemned them for what he called 
“moral double bookkeeping’—complaining 
about the results of the bombing of the 
North but ignoring the deliberate slaughter 
of innocent Vienamese civilians by the Viet- 
cong. 

S FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 

Not long ago he was offering unconditional 
negotiations to the Communists without de- 
manding equal concessions from the other 
side, but today he said: “Reciprocity must 
be the fundamental principle of any reduc- 
tion in hostilities. The United States 
cannot and will not reduce its [military] ac- 
tivities unless and until there is some re- 
duction on the other side.” 

The last time the President went to the 
Pacific, he was committing himself to with- 
draw United States forces and dismantle 
United States bases in South Vietnam within 
six months of a negotiated peace. Today he 
stressed that he wanted no “permanent” 
bases, and, while offering to withdraw on a 
“reasonable schedule,” he made no refer- 
ence to the six-month commitment. 

Mr. Johnson, here to participate in the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Andrew 
Jackson, the seventh President of the United 
States, described his options of the last two 
years as a choice between doing precisely 
what he had done and evacuating the United 
States forces and permitting the collapse of 
the Republic of Vietmam. Andy Jackson 
would not have been surprised at the choice, 
he said. 

Thus the President has now obviously re- 
duced the national debate in his own mind 
to very simple choices between honor and 
dishonor, fighting and quitting, saving and 
losing Asia, and this view of his responsibil- 
ities seems to have added materially to his 
serenity. 

“It became clear,” he told the Tennessee 
legislators, “that if we were prepared to stay 
the course in Vietnam, we could help to lay 
the cornerstone for a diverse and independ- 
ent Asia, full of promise and resolute in the 
cause of peaceful economic development for 
her long-suffering peoples. 

“But if we faltered, the forces of chaos 
would scent victory and decades of strife and 
aggression would stretch endlessly before 
us.” 


In Vietnam the United States is dropping 
more bombs than it did at the most severe 
and savage part of the European war, but the 
President’s proposition was that he either 
had to go from 25,000 men two years ago to 
over 400,000 today and to keep stepping up 
the bombing or that he had to face defeat. 


Exursir 2 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 20, 1967] 
A WARTIME IMAGE FOR THE PRESIDENT 


(By Marquis Childs) 

President Johnson is molding the image of 
a wartime leader bent on prosecuting to vic- 
tory a war that calls on the dedicated pa- 
triotiem of the Nation. His references to 
ending the war by negotiation have increas- 
ingly a perfunctory and repetitious sound as 
though they were made solely for the record. 

The cynical look on this as the shape of 
things to come if the war is stin going on in 
1968. Johnson will equate the successful 
conclusion of the war and loyalty to the 
Americans fighting that war not only with 
his Administration but with his person. 
This is more congenial to his temperament, 
as he showed at Camranh Bay last October 
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when he called on American troops to come 
home with the coonskin nailed to the door, 
than the long, difficult course of negotiation 
and compromise. 

This is not to say that Johnson does not 
want peace. But what is more and more 
evident is that he believes he can have it on 
his terms. So far as a quick look at the 
record shows he said for the first time at his 
last full-scale press conference that he was 
“very sure of victory.” 

Increasingly, he is drawing a sharper and 
sharper line between those who support his 
policy and those who oppose it. He put it 
bluntly when he said: 

“I think that the American people should 
know that this (the war in Vietnam) is a 
question between their President, their coun- 
try, their troops and Mr. Ho Chi Minh and 
the troops that he is sending in from the 
North. Everyone can take whatever side of 
the matter he wants to.” 

It is also evident that the President, in an 
upswinging phase, is determined to put down 
his critics in the press and to fight his way 
back in the polls. This is in marked con- 
trast to the restrained mood prevailing in 
January when he returned from a long stay 
at his Texas ranch, 

The President has resumed his custom of 
calling in individual news men and editors 
for private sessions. In such sessions John- 
son unleashes all his formidable powers of 
persuasion. During the past two weeks he 
has devoted up to 10 hours to this exercise 
with a wide range of men in the news media. 
That is a lot of time out of a crowded Presi- 
dential schedule. 

In a recent ceremony on the White House 
lawn he awarded a Presidential unit citation 
to the Third Aerospace Rescue and Recovery 
Group for “exceptional gallantry” in Viet- 
nam, The President used the occasion to 
rebuke the press for stressing the bad news 
rather than the heroism of fighting men. 
He went on to say that members of the 
Aerospace group had faced enemy fire on the 
most difficult terrain and not on the White 
House lawn. This was taken as a rebuke to 
reporters who spend a lot of their time in 
and around the White House. 

With Franklin D. Roosevelt as his hero and 
prototype Johnson can point to the attrac- 
tion of the commander-in-chief role in public 
opinion. During World War II at each big 
military conference—Casablanca, Tehran, 
Quebec—the President was shown in his role 
of commander with the other Allied leaders. 

In 1944 when he was running for a fourth 
term and when rumors on his ill health were 
already widespread a principal theme was: 
“Don’t change horses in midstream.” It was 
generally agreed that the continuing war, in 
which Roosevelt had called for unconditional 
surrender over the counsel of many in the 
Allied camp, was the reason for his fourth 
victory. Little more than two months after 
his last inaugural and the ill-starred Yalta 
conference he was dead. 

The duration of the Vietnam war will 
be very much in the background of the 
Guam conference although it is unlikely to 
figure in public statements of the principals 
in specific terms of months or years. Sev- 
eral White House advisers, notably Walt 
Rostow, have been taking an optimistic line. 
They say that the rate of Vietcong defectors 
has doubled and they deduce that the infra- 
structure of Vietcong resistance has been so 
shattered that the Communist guerrillas are 
capable only of sporadic acts such as the 
shelling of American bases rather than or- 
ganized resistance. This contrasts with the 
private statements of military men who talk 
of the war continuing from three to 10 
years longer. 

It is not difficult to anticipate the script 
for Guam. As he has done often in the 
past, the President will pay high praise 
to American fighting men and their com- 
manders. He will talk about the trials 
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ahead and the need to support America’s 
forces, He will, in short, be the commander- 
in-chief in the field. 
Exutsir 3 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 19, 1967] 
A SORT or FAREWELL ro WASHINGTON 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Following is a speech given by columnist 
Lippmann last week on the occasion of re- 
ceiving the first annual Federal City Club 
Award, After introductory remarks, he 
went on: 

I can't help thinking that the board of 
governors have been in some measure preju- 
diced in my favor because they knew that 
Iam moving away from Washington, They 
have told me that I am expected to talk 
a little but not too much this evening, and 
therefore in a fashion, I have found myself 
trying to compose some sort of farewell 
address. 

I must begin by scotching a number of 
ugly rumors. The first is that I am fleeing 
from the chimes at the National Cathedral 
just across the street from where I live. 
It is true that the bells were installed just 
about four feet behind the desk where I 
work. It is also true that the girls in the 
National Cathedral School are greatly in 
need of practice in the art of bell-ringing, 
and I can testify that they do their home- 
work almost incessantly. But that is not 
why we are leaving Washington. For as a 
matter of fact we are moving to an apart- 
ment in New York City which is almost next 
door to the busiest fire engine station in New 
York City. 

I must also scotch another of the rumors. 
It is that I am moving because I no longer 
stand very near the throne of the prince nor 
very well at his court. A long life in journal- 
ism convinced me many Presidents ago that 
there should be a large air space between a 
journalist and the head of a state. I would 
have carved on the portals of the National 
Press Club, “Put not your trust in princes.” 
Only the very rarest of princes can endure 
even a little criticism, and few of them can 
put up with even a pause in the adulation. 

My real reason for moving is the fact which, 
alas, is not a rumor at all, that time passes 
on. I have realized that a change and a new 
start is good for the aging and I can best ex- 
plain our decision to move as an exercise in 
the field of geriatrics. Moving is the only 
known remedy against settling down in a 
groove. It is the only remedy against doing 
the same old thing again and again, and 
gradually doing it less and less well. 

But that is enough of that. And now I 
may make a few remarks turning from the 
changing columnist to the changing scene. 

Until 1938 I lived in New York, wrote my 
articles there and came down to Washington 
now and then to talk to a Cabinet officer, or 
an expert, or a member of Congress, or an 
ambassador. Before the Great Depression of 
1929, and for the first few years of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s New Deal, New York City was a 
much better source of national and interna- 
tional news than was Washington. The 
United States economy was more or less gov- 
erned and led by the bankers and corporate 
executives who had their offices in New York, 
and New York was also the international 
communications center of the United States. 

By the mid-1930s, Franklin Roosevelt suc- 
ceeded in making Washington the real capi- 
tal of the United States. This happened first 
in our internal affairs. Roosevelt moved the 
governing center of the American economy 
from Wall Street to Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Washington became the political center of 
the Federal system. 

Then in the late 1930s there arose the men- 
ace of Nazism and fascism in Europe and of 
the militarists in Japan. The whole world 
which was threatened by them began to turn 
to Washington—which was then recognized 
as the capital of a nation which, though 
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poorly armed and isolationist in spirit, was in 
fact potentially the richest and most power- 
ful on earth and the last reserve against the 
league of the aggressor states. 


A DAZZLING ASCENT 


From then on, through the 1940s and 
1950s, through the World War, the Korean 
war and the cold war, anyone who wanted to 
report or comment on national and interna- 
tional affairs had to be closely in touch with 
Washington. For nearly 20 years after 
that—you might say from 1938, when the 
intentions of Hitler had become manifest, 
until about 1958, when the European recov- 
ery was well under way—the United States 
made a dazzling ascent from a withdrawn 
and provincial nation to what looked like, 
to what for a while was in fact, the supreme 
world power. At the end of the World War, 
the United States was incomparably the rich- 
est and strongest nation in the world and its 
influence almost everywhere was decisive. 

But since the end of the 1950s, the para- 
mount question has been, so I believe, how 
soon the American people would come to 
realize that this postwar supremacy in the 
world was, in the nature of things, tem- 
porary; that the supremacy was due to the 
prostration of the other great powers; that 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union and Japan 
would recover; that the crucial question for 
Americans was how wisely, how gracefully, 
how skillfully and how constructively they 
would adjust themselves to the reality of 
power and to being first among equals; to 
living with the fact that while we might 
still be the strongest power, we could not 
and should not wish to be omniscient, omni- 
competent, omnipotent; that we were not 
the leader of mankind and not the police- 
man of the world. 

Our people today are divided and their 
leaders are divided on this fundamental ques- 
tion: Should the United States act on the 
assumption that it is the guardian of peace 
even when it acts alone and on its own ini- 
tiative in all the continents, in Asia, Africa 
and South America? Should we assume that 
the problem of the 1960s is like that of the 
1940s—that President Johnson and Secretary 
Rusk are the successors to Churchill and 
Roosevelt in the struggle against evil and 
for peace of mankind? 


FALSE HISTORICAL ANALOGIES 


I do not believe that the world of the 
1960s is like the world of the 1940s. I can- 
not find any convincing reasons for thinking 
that anything we can accomplish in Vietnam 
and in the rest of Indochina is a replica or 
a continuation of what happened at the end 
of World War II in 1945 or during the cold 
war in the 1950s. I think we are misled by 
false historical analogies, and that these 
analogies rationalize an effort to perpetuate 
that temporary world supremacy which we 
enjoyed at the end of World War IT. 

Our people do not share, I believe, these 
dangerous illusions of omnipotence. By the 
end of the 1950s, expressly with the advent 
of John F. Kennedy, the American people 
had come to recognize that American de- 
velopment, reconstruction and reform had 
been stalled during this century by a series 
of wars, and that the internal progress of the 
United States had urgently and imperatively 
to be resumed. 

As I see it now, after John F. Kennedy was 
murdered, the country found itself with a 
President whose experience had been gained 
and whose abilities had been trained in the 
normal ways of American domestic affairs. 
At the end of 1963 the international situa- 
tion had quieted down to a point where 
there was no important and highly armed 
aggressor power to fight, none comparable 
to Hitler’s Germany and to imperial Japan. 
Insofar as China was a potential menace, it 
could not be a menace for some years to 
come. The cold war with the Soviet Union 
had ceased to be urgently menacing. 
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The United States had a President who, 
as it happened, was much better fitted to 
conduct a quiet foreign policy than an active 
one. At the same time, the evil consequences 
of our neglected domestic problems were 
pressing upon us, and the country needed 
a President who knew how to use the Ameri- 
can political system to deal with the urgent 
domestic problems. 

L.B.J.’S 180-DEGREE TURN 

On these two themes, to be quiet and un- 
involved abroad and to repair, reform and 
reconstruct at home, Lyndon Johnson con- 
ducted his triumphant election campaign of 
1964, He told the people, and they believed 
him, that he would not involve them in a 
war in Asia; he said he would heed and grasp 
and deal with our problems at home. 

I shall not attempt to spell out for you 
what has actually happened as a result of the 
180-degree turn away from the 1964 election. 

But I cannot pretend to think that such 
a radical and violent change of course will 
not affect the country greatly. I do not lose 
faith. I do not doubt that in the long run 
we shall find a way through the consequences 
of the crucial decisions which changed the 
course which was set by the people in the 
election of 1964. 

You who are remaining close to the sources 
of power and the center of decision will 
have much to do before the ship of state has 
righted itself and is again sailing on its true 
course. 

As for myself, I shall be doing my little 
bit, having given myself the advantage of 
some distance from the daily details. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day there was a colloquy concern- 
ing the issue of whether the United 
States is the aggressor in South Viet- 
nam. I took the position that it was not. 
After my statements were made, there 
were placed in the Recorp certain docu- 
ments and declarations which were in 
conflict with what I said; and I should 
now like to make a recitation of my 
analysis of the situation in South Viet- 
nam. 

The Geneva accord of 1954 is one of 
the important documents involved in the 
discussion of the day. It was violated by 
the Communist North Vietnamese from 
the very day that it was signed by them. 
The Communists left military forces and 
supplies in South Vietnam, in violation 
of their agreement. Certainly some of 
the Communist guerrillas moved from 
the south to the north, supposedly in 
compliance with the Geneva accord, but 
in truth for further training in guerrilla 
warfare and Communist subversion, in- 
filtration, terrorism, and other tech- 
niques; and then, after they were fully 
trained, they were sent back into South 
Vietnam in violation of the Geneva ac- 
cord. 

The Communist aggression in South 
Vietnam became especially intensified 
during 1961, with increased infiltration 
and a marked stepping up of the Com- 
munist terrorism in the south. The Com- 
munists of the north violated the Geneva 
accord, not the United States. It would 
have been folly for the South Vietnam- 
ese, after the repeated and many viola- 
tions of the accord by the Communists, to 
abide by the agreement. It is a common 
understanding in law that when one par- 
ty violates an agreement, no expectations 
should be held out that the adverse party 
will conform to it. 

The argument is made that the Geneva 
accord of July 21, 1954, contained a 
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provision for a general election to be held 
in July 1956, in order to obtain a free 
expression of national will. The 1954 
accord also stated that consultations 
would be held on the subject of free 
elections between the competent repre- 
sentative authorities of the two zones 
from July 20, 1955, onward. 

Mr. President, open, free, and honest 
elections on the basis of the conduct of 
the Communist north were simply im- 
possible of achievement in July 1956. 
The conditions in North Vietnam during 
that period were such as to make impos- 
sible any free and meaningful expression 
of popular will. In the north and in the 
south, the Communist system of terroriz- 
ing the people into compliance with the 
dictation of the Communist leaders was 
rampant. Communist leaders were run- 
ning a police state, where excutions, ter- 
ror, and torture were commonplace. No 
one in the north would have dared to 
vote except as directed. An election un- 
der those circumstances manifestly 
would have meant turning the country 
over to the Communists. 

Under the Geneva Accord, there was 
created an International Control Com- 
mission, consisting of representatives of 
Poland, India, and Canada. In 1962, the 
legal committee of the International 
Control Commission made a report. I 
ask those Senators now present in the 
eee to listen carefully to the re- 
Port: 

There is evidence to show that arms, armed 
and unarmed personnel, munitions and other 
supplies have been sent from the Zone in 
the North to the Zone in the South, with 
the objective of supporting, organizing and 
carrying out hostile activities, including 
armed attacks, directed against the Armed 
— and Administration of the Zone in the 

uth. 


The legal decision of the International 
Control Commission further stated: 

There is evidence that the PAVN (People’s 
Army of Vietnam) has allowed the Zone in 
the North to be used for inciting, encourag- 
ing and supporting hostile activities in the 
Zone in the South, aimed at the overthrow 
of the Administration in the South. 


It is shocking and painful to under- 
stand that, in the face of this finding by 
the International Control Commission 
consisting of representatives of India, 
Canada, and Poland, arguments are still 
made that the Communists of Hanoi 
were not involved at all in the terrorist 
taking of lives in the south and the sub- 
version and infiltration that occurred. It 
is absolutely false to charge that the dis- 
orders and violence in South Vietnam 
were a spontaneous uprising of the peo- 
ple against oppression and exploitation 
of their rights. It is the same argument 
that was made in respect to China. In 
that instance the argument was made 
that it was a peasants’ revolution and 
that Communists had nothing to do with 
it. Subsequent events proved the false- 
hood of the claim that it was a peasants’ 
revolution, and subsequent events estab- 
lished clearly that everything that was 
done was engineered, designed, and moti- 
vated by the Communists. 

Why are we involved in this difficulty 
in South Vietnam? 

It is because the Nation’s word has 
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been given that we would not tolerate 
the Communists taking over by aggres- 
sion the governments of people who did 
not want Communist control. 

We are involved in South Vietnam be- 
cause Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson—selected by the 
people of our country because of the con- 
fidence which they had in them—had 
declared that the United States cannot 
and should not suffer the expansion of 
communism in southeast Asia against 
the will of the people of those nations if 
the United States wanted to insure its 
own security. 

Mr, President, the argument was made 
today about the great force and weight 
of a Professsor Kahin. Professor Kahin 
went to southeast Asia. He then came 
back and made a report. Who is Kahin? 
I wonder if any Senator is able to iden- 
tify Kahin. Yet Kahin’s word is to be 
taken in preference to the word of Pres- 
idents Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr, HATFIELD. The Senator is re- 
ferring to Prof. George MeTurnan Ka- 
hin, who holds a distinguished chair at 
Cornell University. He is Professor of 
Government and Director of the Cornell 
Southeast Asian Program. 

Professor Kahin has written a number 
of books and articles on southeast Asia, 
and I think he is recognized as a great 
authority on that area of the world. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I to take his word 
over the word of Presidents Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson? 1 
simply cannot do so. It is just out of 
the question. 

We have, in addition to the word of 
Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson, the word of Acheson, 
Dulles, Herter, and Rusk, and of every 
Secretary of Defense, every chief of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and of 
every member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of the U.S. Department of Defense. 

I simply cannot take this man’s word 
in preference to the word of all of the 
other officials. 

Mr. President, in 1965 when the 
Tonkin Bay joint resolution was pro- 
moted on the floor of the Senate by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and agreed to, the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] made an 
argument in which he pointed out in 
substance what I have just stated. The 
Senator from Kentucky set forth in his 
argument on March 25, 1965, the state- 
ments made by the Canadian delega- 
tion, outlining the position of the United 
States with respect to South Vietnam. 
It may be that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would like to confirm what I have 
just said. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
recently read a book on Vietnam by 
Professor Kahin of Cornell University. 
It is a rather interesting book. 

To return to the matter to which the 
Senator has referred and to put it in 
context, on March 25, 1965, nearly 2 
years ago, I made a speech on the floor 
of the Senate in which I urged the Presi- 
dent of the United States to declare that 
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the United States would enter into un- 
conditional negotiations.” 

Later the President did make such a 
speech, although I am not arrogant 
enough to say that it was because of my 
speech. However, in the speech that I 
made, I wanted to give as much force 
as I could to the willingness of the United 
States to enter into unconditional ne- 
gotiations. 

I called attention to a report that had 
been made in the previous month, Feb- 
ruary, by the Canadian delegation to the 
International Control Commission. 

In that report the Canadian delega- 
tion did refer to prior reports it had 
made, often in the minority, but it called 
attention to the fact that, according to 
its best information, from 1959 through 
1965, there had been a series of infiltra- 
tions of the north that, in the opinion 
of the Canadian delegation, was the ac- 
tive and effective cause of the hostilities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, the statement 
which I have made conforms in sub- 
stance to what took place on that day, 
March 25. 

Mr. COOPER. That was the report of 
the Canadian delegation. It covered the 
period of 6 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that on June 2, 1962, the Canadian 
and Indian members of the International 
Control Commission found North Viet- 
nam guilty of subversion and aggression. 
Poland, the third member of that Con- 
trol Commission, did not join in that 
action. 

That is understandable. Poland is al- 
lied with the Communists. It did not 
join in the finding made. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is diffi- 
cult to cast this vote, and I do so with 
great reluctance. From a purely politi- 
cal point of view it would be easier to 
vote for the appropriation and pretend 
that not other issues are at stake here. 
But to do so would not be honest with 
myself or with my constituents. 

I wish to make it abundantly clear that 
I believe, as do all Americans, that our 
soldiers must be supplied, equipped, and 
supported to the very limit of our ca- 
pacity as a nation. If there were any 
question about the adequacy of supplies 
or equipment for our troops, I would vote 
whatever appropriations were necessary 
to remedy it. 

My vote against the appropriation is 
simply and purely to express my dissent 
to the past escalation without congres- 
sional consent or debate; to future esca- 
lation without congressional consent or 
debate; and to express my concern over 
administration failure to explore the pos- 
sibility of negotiations by a temporary 
cessation of bombing the north. 

This war is going to end at the nego- 
tiating table, as we have repeatedly and 
solemnly assured the world. The sooner 
we start negotiating, the fewer lives 
will be lost, and the sooner peace will be 
achieved. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
for third reading, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 


I ask 
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ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrisicorr], and the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typ1ncs], 
are on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BaxH], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan], and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Bayu], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jordan], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mo- 
Intyre], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Pastore], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr], and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typincs], would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Monpt], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpuy], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona IMr. 
Fannin] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munor], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
and the Senator from Texas | Mr. Town] 
would each vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 77, 
nays 3, as follows: 


No. 65 Leg.] 
YEAS—77 
Aiken Harris Montoya 
Allott Hartke Morton 
Baker Hatfield Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Muskie 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible Hill Pell 
Boggs Holland Percy 
Brewster Hollings Prouty 
Brooke Jackson Proxmire 
Burdick Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Cannon Kennedy. Mass. Scott 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Smathers 
Case Kuchel Smith 
Church Lausche Sparkman 
Clark Long, Mo. Spong 
Cooper Magnuson Stennis 
Cotton Mansfield Symington 
Curtis McCarthy Talmadge 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Dominick McGee Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McGovern Williams, Del. 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 
Fulbright Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Mondale Young, Ohio 
Hansen Monroney 
NAYS—3 
Gruening Morse Nelson 
NOT VOTING—20 
Anderson Gore Mundt 
Bayh Hart Murphy 
Byrd, Va Hruska Pastore 
Dodd Inouye Ribicoff 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Tower 
Ellender Long, La. Tydings 
Fannin McIntyre 


So the bill (H.R. 7123) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
supplemental defense appropriation bill 
just adopted furnishes the funds neces- 
sary for the remainder of this fiscal year 
to support and maintain American 
troops to fight in Vietnam, 

Determining the needs of our troops is 
no easy task. In this instance that task 
was undertaken by the one Member of 
this body who understands most keenly 
and best appreciates the nature of these 
requirements and their extent. I refer, 
of course, to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
The Senate’s overwhelming acceptance 
of this measure best indicates the im- 
mense competence with which he under- 
took that task. I only add that his suc- 
cessful handling of this measure rep- 
resents just one more achievement, one 
more shining accolade in a long, long 
series of triumphs gained by Senator 
RusseLtt. Owed to him is the deep debt 
of a grateful nation. 

Joining with Senator RUSSELL to as- 
sure a nearly unanimous vote for this 
measure was the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], who, as the 
ranking member of the subcommittee, 
offered his wise, thoughtful and very 
strong support. 

Also showing their deep and abiding 
devotion to obtaining the best material 
support for our fighting men were the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
whose vast knowledge of the military is 
welcome in every discussion of the mat- 
ter, and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, STENNIS] whose articulate, coopera- 
tive support is always most helpful. 

Others, too, deserve credit both for 
offering strong and sincere views and for 
engaging in a lively and enlightening 
discussion of our commitment in Viet- 
nam. I wish to thank, therefore, the 
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senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING,] and the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The Senate may be proud of the effi- 
cient disposition of this measure. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
have been a good many inquiries con- 
cerning the schedule for the remainder 
of this week and for next week. I would 
like to query the distinguished majority 
leader now concerning the schedule so 
that everyone will be fully advised. By 
way of a preface to that, it looks as if a 
good many Senators will be out of town 
in the following week, but there is a very 
considerable calendar to be considered. 

I would like to have the majority lead- 
er talk to that point. 


‘MILITARY PROCUREMENT AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by my 
distinguished colleague, the minority 
leader, I first ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of S. 666, the Military Procurement 
Authorization Act of 1968 and that it 
be laid before the Senate. I do this so 
that it may become the pending business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 666), to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1968 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for oth- 
er purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
1 to the present consideration of the 

ill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 

proceeded to consider the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
CONTINUED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, upon 
completion of S. 666 the only remaining 
legislation available for Senate floor ac- 
tion this week will be the House com- 
panion bill to S. 307, a bill to amend the 
Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946, 
which is presently on the calendar. That 
bill will be brought up tomorrow or 
Wednesday. 

On Thursday the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE] 
will have a very interesting report to 
make to the Senate, which I hope the 
Senate will take note of. 

On that same day prior to the speech 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON] will have some pertinent re- 
marks to make. 

Upon the conclusion of business on 
Thursday, March 23, the Senate will ad- 
journ until Monday, March 27, for a pro 
forma session, and from Monday until 
noon on Wednesday, March 29. 

Commencing on that day it is the 
leadership’s intention to consider, and 
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hopefully dispose of, the following bills 
during the remainder of that week: S. 
602, Appalachia extension; S. 611, AEC 
authorization; and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 53, the Punta del Este Resolution. 

On Monday, April 3, H.R. 6950, repeal 
of investment tax credit, will be ready 
for consideration and will be taken up 
on that day. 

We anticipate the investment tax 
credit bill to be the magnet which will 
assure the return of all Members from 
any extension of the Easter holiday. 

Following the disposition of the 
investment tax credit suspension bill, we 
hope to take up H.R. 5424, the Coast 
Guard authorization bill. In the mean- 
time, there will be treaties and other 
matters of import from the various 
committees. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not under- 
stand the Senator. He did not refer 
to the resolution regarding the Alliance 
for Progress, did he? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, yes—but there 
is no intention to take it up until after 
we come back from the Easter recess. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
not planning to try to get that up prior 
to that time. It has not been reported 
yet. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, the only mat- 
ter that the Senate might consider be- 
fore the Easter recess from the distin- 
guished Senator’s committee would be 
the treaty which was unanimously re- 
ported today by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, I thought the 
Senator was talking about the resolu- 
tion on Latin American aid. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not until after we 
come back; but before that, we will take 
up the treaty which was reported unani- 
mously from the committee today. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is on safety on 
the high seas? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to my 
good friend, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, that I am 
still hopeful we can get the Latin Amer- 
ican resolution passed before we take the 
Easter vacation. It is a very sound pro- 
posal and I think the President should 
receive our support. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
already discharged his obligation on 
that, this morning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Insofar as I am 
able to determine, that is the schedule of 
legislation for the remainder of this week 
and the days ahead. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Did I understand 
the Senator to say that the tax credit bill 
would be taken up on next Monday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, on April 3— 
Monday a week. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Monday a week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On next Monday, 
March 27, there will be a pro forma 
session. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BAKER] wishes to be recog- 
nized 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
recognizing the Senator from Tennessee 
may I be heard for 30 seconds? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
majority leader if he contemplates that 
we vote on the supplemental defense ap- 
propriation bill before we have our Easter 
recess? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope so, as 
it is already the pending business. 

Mr. MORSE. I know that. Is there 
any possibility that we might get some 
agreement to vote on it at a time certain 
before the recess? I suppose what we 
will have is a repetition of the vote we 
just had. I am ready to cast that vote 
any time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me advise the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
that the Senator from Oregon states that 
he wants to vote at a time certain on the 
military authorization bill. What is the 
Senator’s thought on that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
no objection, but I would think that we 
would have to have a quorum to let Sen- 
ators know what we propose. So far as 
I am concerned, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would 4 o’clock be 
all right? 

Mr. MORSE. I think we all know 
what the vote is going to be. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I would be ready to vote—if we 
conclude the morning hour by 12:30 
o’clock—by 3 o' clock. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What does this 
involve? 

Mr. RUSSELL. This involves a bill of 
some substance. It is a bill with a $20 
billion authorization, so that it is the 
base for the defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I inquire, 
does this include the item for the new 
kind of ships that will be ready to inter- 
vene in any country anywhere in the 
world? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The committee elimi- 
nated that item. It was in the budget, 
but the committee struck it out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will there be any 
effort to reinsert it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not want to 
agree to a limitation of time, if such an 
effort is made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will not make a request at this time, but 
I serve notice that I will attempt to 
obtain unanimous consent early tomor- 
row, after the Senate comes in, and 
shortly after morning business is con- 
cluded. 


TRADE POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
had some concern about our trade policy. 
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It has been asserted that I have privately 
circulated a memorandum on the subject. 

It was very “private,” I assure the 
Senate, because it was circulated for all 
the wide world to see. 

To make certain there is no misap- 
prehension about it, and so that it may 
be available to Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement, together with the memo- 
randum, from the leadership, and then 
a more extended memorandum concern- 
ing the investigation of our trade policies. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and memorandums were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


For some time I have been concerned with 
our over all trade policy and particularly the 
manner in which trade laws have been ad- 
ministered. The more I examined this prob- 
lem the more I became convinced that a 
thorough review was in order, and that it 
should be made prior to the time that we 
considered legislation to replace the Trade 
Expansion Act that expires on June 30, 1967. 
I thought perhaps that the Committee on 
Finance might conduct such a review. Ac- 
cordingly I made request of the Chairman, 
my good friend from Louisiana, for such a 
review. He readily agreed and announced 
that public hearings would be held as a part 
of the review. Attached to the letter of 
request was a Memorandum that had been 
prepared by my staff outlining in some detail 
the various problems as I saw them. A copy 
of this Memorandum was furnished to all 
Members of the Committee. Copies have also 
been furnished to everyone who have re- 
quested them. 

But, the news media for some reason has 
labeled this Memorandum as having been 
“privately circulated”. There has been noth- 
ing private about it, it has been available 
to anyone on request. 


THe REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP OF THE CON- 
GRESS— PRESS RELEASE ISSUED FOLLOWING A 
LEADERSHIP MEETING, Marcu 17, 1967 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 


The Kennedy Round negotiations at least 
reach crisis point. Our negotiators in 
Geneva rightly confess alarm over the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the issues still un- 
solved after nearly three years of effort. 

These prolonged negotiations—still fruit- 
less even at this late date—evidence the 
urgent need for a comprehensive reassess- 
ment of America’s foreign trade policy by 
the 90th Congress. 

Republicans in Congress strongly favor 
truly reciprocal trade. But for years the 
United States has not benefited reciprocally 
from its trade agreements. For seven years 
straight our commercial balance of trade has 
declined. Its alarming state has been mis- 
represented to Congress and the nation. 

A number of basic domestic industries 
have suffered grievously under unwisely 
“liberalized” customs and tariff practices 
and ineptly administered trade agreements 
legislation. Foreign-produced goods have 

in our markets. But foreign mar- 
kets have not reciprocally responded to our 
products of America’s mines, farms, forests 
and industry. 

We welcome the pledge of Chairman Long 
of the Senate Finance Committee to con- 
duct an early review of the nation’s foreign 
trade operations and particularly the ad- 
ministration of the trade agreements pro- 
gram. This pledge is in accord with our own 
earlier recommendations. Our appended 
statement outlines areas and problems which 
the national interest requires be included in 
the Committee's investigation and hearings. 

Let the Administration understand clearly 
the import of these remarks: a simple exten- 
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sion of the present law just will not do. We 
must proceed—and in good time—to give 
adequate attention to this nation’s basic 
economic needs, and amend the law accord- 
ingly. 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE FORD 


If this nation’s foreign trade position is 
not to decline further, a first order of busi- 
ness must be the creation of a House Select 
Committee on Export Controls, a move that 
has continuously been blocked by the John- 
son-Humphrey Administration, This Com- 
mittee should maintain a continuing evalua- 
tion of all related developments, including 
trade in strategic goods. 

We have long recommended urgent solu- 
tion of our deteriorating balance of pay- 
ments position—a solution constructive for 
the rest of the world as well as for our- 
selves. The problem must be solved. In this 
critical area the Johnson-Humphrey Admin- 
istration has failed utterly. Like sensible 
export controls, our balance of payments di- 
rectly affects jobs for the American people 
and the health of American industry. We 
therefore urgently advocate these studies. 
The studies to which I refer are outlined in 
our appended statement. 

We urge also, in the light of present world 
conditions, an objective reappraisal of the 
size and character of America’s world-wide 
military and economic commitments. This 
recommendation is neither new nor partisan. 
It is urged by military experts and leaders 
of both parties. Its urgency is underscored 
by the sharp disagreement over it among 
the leaders of the President’s party. 

The Administration and its Democrat ma- 
jorities in Congress cannot avoid responsi- 
bility for their continuing failure to act deci- 
sively on these problems so vital to every 
American citizen and family. 

THE NEED FOR INVESTIGATION AND PUBLIC 
HEARINGS BY THE SENATE FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEE BY WAY OF LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION oF U.S. CUSTOMS, 
TARIFF, AND TRADE AGREEMENTS LEGISLA- 
TION 


On January 18, 1967, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, United States 
Senate, the Honorable Russell B. Long, de- 
livered an address before the Economic Club 
of New York in which he declared that “our 
trade policies need a thoroughly new look 
and some hard-headed American business- 
men are needed to devote a great deal of in- 
dependent thought and study to the overall 
program.” 

The Chairman also made a statement on 
the floor of the Senate on February 3 con- 
cerning our Nation’s foreign trade policy in 
which he declared that the developments 
thus far in the Kennedy Round and dis- 
satisfaction with the Antidumping Act and 
other customs and tariff matters “are 
dramatic evidence of the necessity for a 
thoroughgoing inquiry into our foreign 
economic policy during the 90th Congress.” 
The Minority Leader of the Senate, in an 
address delivered in New York on December 
8, also called attention to the need for Con- 
gress to “restore some semblance of fairness 
and balance to our foreign trade policy and 
procedures.” 

The principal Congressional attention to 
foreign economic policy in recent years has 
been centered on the delegation or extension 
of authority to the President to enter into 
trade agreements providing for a reduction 
in U.S. rates of duty. 

A study of U.S. foreign trade data for re- 
cent years prompts the conclusion that the 
United States has not received actual rec- 
iprocity in trade benefits in trade agree- 
ment negotiations conducted under the 
auspices of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Worse, it seems clear that the 
Congress has been misled as to the actual 
status of our merchandise balance of trade. 
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MISLEADING REPORTS OF THE EXECUTIVE 

_ CONCERNING THE U.S. BALANCE OF TRADE 

According to reports released by the De- 
partment of Commerce on January 25, 1967, 
the Nation’s balance of merchandise trade 
for the year 1966 showed an export surplus 
of $3.4 billion, based on the following figures: 
Exports of domestic merchandise Million 

(excluding defense shipments) - $28, 958. 6 


General imports of merchandise. 25, 550.3 
Balance of merchandise 
GAGS) on anna eaten 3, 408. 3 


A substantial part of the exports, however, 
were noncommercial, being financed by the 
U.S. Government. For the first 9 months 
of 1966, exports financed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment totaled $2,214 million.“ Estimating 
the fourth quarter of the year at the same 
rate as the first 3 quarters, the total of Gov- 
ernment-financed exports for 1966 was ap- 
proximately $2,952 million. This compares 
with $2,768 million Government-financed 
exports for the year 1965. 

If these Government-financed exports are 
subtracted from the total exports reported 
by the Department of Commerce, the favor- 
able trade balance, on a commercial basis, 
shrinks to $456 million, 

The United States balance of trade on a 
commercial basis in 1966 was the lowest of 
the past seven years. 

Even the $456 million commercial export 
surplus figure is misleading. The practice 
of other nations is to record the value of 
their imports on a c.i.f. rather than an f. o. b. 
origin basis, Thus, if we are to compare the 
commercial balance of merchandise trade of 
the United States with that of other nations, 
our import figures should be converted to a 
c.i.f. basis. 

On February 7, 1967, the Tariff Commission 
released data based on an analysis of import 
entry documents for the year 1965. As re- 
ported by the Commission, these data show 
that U.S. imports when reported on a c.i.f. 
basis would be equal to 110% of the value as 
reported by the Department of Commerce. 
If this adjustment is made to the data for 
the year 1966, the true commercial balance of 
trade of the United States for comparison 
with that of other nations would appear to be 
as follows: 


Million 
U.S. merchandise exports as re- 
ported by the Department of 
COME A sng os ass ale ais IO $28, 958. 6 
Less U.S, Government-financed ex- 
ROR rapina n A 2, 952. 0 
Commercial exports, net... 26, 006.6 
Imports, c.i.f. (110 percent of the 
value as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce) 28, 105.3 


U.S. balance of commercial 
merchandise trade -- 2, 098. 7 


Thus, it would appear that the net result 
of the years of trade agreement negotiations 
conducted by the Executive Branch of the 
Government is a steady worsening of our 
commercial balance of trade and, for the year 
1966, an actual deficit in the order of $2 bil- 
lion. 

It is difficult to avold the conclusion that 
our trade agreement negotiations in the past 
have not been reciprocal. The results appear 
contrary to the representations which have 
repeatedly been made by the Executive De- 
partment to the Congress in connection with 
foreign trade legislation. It would seem to 
be a matter of serious concern that the type 
of sweeping across-the-board reductions in 


* Merchandise exports financed by U.S. 
Government grants and capital outflows as 
reported by U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Sur- 
vey of Current Business, December 1966, pp. 
24, 25 (cf. line A 28, p. 25). 
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duty being pursued by the United States in 
the Kennedy Round could have an even 
worse effect on the trade position of the 
United States in future years. 

Domestic industries have increasingly 
sought the intervention of the Congress in 
recent years against the disruptive effects 
of rapidly increasing imports, and they have 
called attention to the balance of payments 
consequences to the Nation of the trends 
of increasing imports and declining exports. 
The situation of these industries, including 
several of the Nation’s basic industries, may 
indicate that in the administration of the 
customs, tariff, and trade agreements laws 
of the United States, there has been a lack 
of balance and a one-sidedness in judgment 
which has reduced the protective effects of 
our domestic customs, tariff, and trade agree- 
ments legislation for domestic industries 
while exaggerating or Iiberalizing“ the ad- 
ministration of these laws for the benefit 
of importers of foreign-produced goods. 

A careful investigation of the administra- 
tion of the laws in each of these vital areas, 
which in totality make up the legislative ex- 
pression of our foreign economic policy, 
should be conducted and completed prior 
to any consideration of a renewal or en- 
largement of the President's authority to 
enter into trade agreements for the modifica- 
tion of U.S. duties or other customs pro- 
visions. 

It would appear that the Committee on 
Finance may have an exceptional opportunity 
during the next several months to devote ex- 
tended consideration to these topics. While 
corrective legislation in the area of customs, 
tariffs, and trade agreements normally origi- 
nates in the House of Representatives, an 
extremely useful service would be rendered to 
the Senate and the House if the Committee 
on Finance could take advantage of the pres- 
ent opportunity to carry out its responsibility 
for legislative oversight of the customs, tariff, 
and trade agreement laws of the United 
States by hearing, investigating, and report- 
ing on the administration of these laws and 
the necessity or desirability, if any, of admin- 
istrative reform including appropriate 
changes in the basic legislation itself. 

Such a report should prove to be of excep- 
tional value to both Houses of Congress in 
connection with any attention which the 
Committees and the Congress are called upon 
to give an extension of the Trade Expansion 
Act or replacement of the program defined by 
that Act with some other program responsive 
to the present and anticipated situation in 
the foreign commerce of the United States. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that the 
Committee on Finance schedule public hear- 
ings on, and authorize appropriate staff in- 
vestigation of, the following topics: 

1. The prenegotiations safeguards of the 
Trade Expansion Act (19 U.S.C. 581814 
1845): Repeal of congressional policy by ad- 
ministrative fiat. 

The Trade Expansion Act repealed the 
“peril point” provision of the trade agree- 
ments legislation under which the Tariff 
Commission as a prerequisite to trade agree- 
ment negotiations prior to the Kennedy 
Round investigated, determined, and reported 
to the President the extent to which the 
rates of duty on articles to be considered 
in the negotiations could be reduced without 
causing or threatening serious injury to do- 
mestic industries. 

To allay the concern of domestic indus- 
tries and members of the Congress concerned 
with their welfare, there was set forth in the 
Trade Expansion Act an elaborate procedure 
for public hearings and Tariff Commission 
advice to the President concerning the prob- 
able economic effect of modifications in U.S. 
duties. The President was required to re- 
ceive and consider such advice prior to enter- 
ing into trade agreement negotiations. 

Notwithstanding these provisions and the 
assurances which accompanied their enact- 
ment, the Administration participated in a 
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meeting of the Ministers of the GATT mem- 
ber countries in May of 1963 and agreed to 
@ resolution providing for linear (across- 
the-board) reductions in duty of 50% on all 
industrial products subject only to a bare 
minimum of exceptions, which exceptions 
were subject to confrontation and justifica- 
tion, and excusable only on the grounds of 
overriding national interests. 

This commitment was made by the Execu- 
tive Branch approximately one year prior to 
the date upon which the Tariff Commission’s 
report of the probable economic effect of 
reductions in duty was submitted to the 
President. This commitment was renewed 
at the meeting of Ministers in May of 1964 
at about the time the President received 
the Commission’s report, but clearly well in 
advance of the date on which he or his dele- 
gates could have seriously studied and eval- 
uated the Commission's advice. 

U.S. negotiators have publicly stated that 
the U.S. “exceptions” list was indeed kept to 
a “bare minimum,” and that the United 
States expected to reduce this “bare mini- 
mum” even further in the course of the 
negotiations. Evidently, therefore, the pol- 
icy of careful evaluation and selectivity in 
the determination of articles to be placed 
in the negotiations, understood and intended 
by the Congress as a prerequisite to negoti- 
ations, has been ignored, or taken so lightly 
as to amount to a virtual dead letter in the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

2. Tariff adjustment (19 U.S.C. §§ 1901, 
1902, 1981, 1982): The total inoperativeness 
of the escape clause. 

At the urging of the Executive Branch, 
the Congress repealed the escape clause pro- 
vision of the trade agreements legislation 
under which Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy had made a few highly selective 
withdrawals of tariff concessions found by 
the Tariff Commission to have caused or 
threatened serious injury to domestic indus- 
tries, and substituted in its stead the so- 
called “adjustment assistance” provision of 
the TEA. 

Under the 1962 Act, such assistance might 
take the form of tariff adjustment, assistance 
to workers in the form of extended periods 
of unemployment compensation and retrain- 
ing and relocation allowances, or tax incen- 
tives or loans to firms requiring such help 
in order to transfer their activities to other 
lines of endeavor. The criteria for relief in 
any case was the same, a finding by the 
Tariff Commission that due in major part to 
a tariff concession imports had increased 
and were a major factor in causing or threat- 
ening serious injury to a domestic industry, 
group of workers, or firm. 

Thus far in nineteen cases, involving nine 
industries, five groups of workers, and five 
firms, the Tariff Commission has uniformly 
refused to make the necessary findings and 
Administration officials have acknowledged 
that the criteria of the Act impose too se- 
vere a standard. 

3, Cancellation of past escape clause relief 
[19 U.S.C, § 1981(c)(1)(A)]: Has adminis- 
trative policy made a sham of fact-finding? 

When the Trade Expansion Act became law, 
there were in effect a handful of cases in 
which tariff concessions had been wholly or 
partially withdrawn to correct the serious in- 
jury which domestic industries had suffered 
under rising imports. The Executive Branch 
has now canceled in whole or part all of these 
escape clause actions except two textile cases 
as a part of or prelude to the negotiations in 
the Kennedy Round. 

The following industries are the victim of 
decisions which appear to have been based 
solely on negotiating policy rather than an 
Objective consideration of the economic 
merits of the industry’s case: clinical ther- 
mometers, stainless steel flatware, lead and 
zinc, flat glass, and jeweled watches. 

4. The National Security Amendment (19 
U.S.C. § 1862): The total inoperativeness of 
the Finance Committee’s particular remedy. 

In the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
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1955, the Committee on Finance fashioned a 
particular remedy to permit the regulation 
of imports affecting basic industries in a 
manner consistent with the national securi- 
ty. This amendment was carried forward in 
the subsequent Extension Act of 1958. 

More than 20 cases have been brought be- 
fore the Office of Emergency Planning (and 
its predecessor agencies), made the investi- 
gating agency by the statute. In only one, 
petroleum and petroleum products, acted 
upon during the Eisenhower Administration, 
has relief been granted. Though import com- 
petition has been found to be significant in 
the case of a number of industries suffering 
economic distress, the Office of Emergency 
Planning has in each instance “explained 
away” either the national security impor- 
tance of these basic industries or of the im- 
ports as a contributing cause of the indus- 
try's distress. One case, textiles and textile 
manufactures, remains undecided after 
nearly six years. 

In some instances the Director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning has cited the 
opinion of the State Department that import 
restrictions would affect the national secu- 
rity interests of the United States as seen in 
the international relations of the United 
States as a reason for denying relief. 

Whereas the Finance Committee intended 
the national security provision as a remedy 
applicable to a number of basic industries, it 
has been converted through the policy im- 
peratives of the Executive Branch into vir- 
tually a dead letter of the law. 

5. Tariff Commission investigations and 
reports of the customs laws of the United 
States, tariff relations of the U.S. and other 
countries, cost of production and other acts 
pertaining to competition between domestic 
and foreign products in the principal mar- 
kets of the United States (19 U.S.C. § 1332). 

The Tariff Commission was established as 
a quasi-legislative body which would, 
through its investigations and reports, in- 
form and assist the Congress in its consider- 
ation of tariff and trade legislation. To this 
end the Congress directed the Commission in 
Section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to carry 
out on a continuing basis a variety of inves- 
tigations and to make reports thereon to the 
Congress on a variety of topics. 

These relate to the effect of customs laws 
on the industry and labor of the United 
States, practices of foreign countries through 
commercial treaties, preferential provisions, 
economic alliances, export bounties, and 
preferential transportation rates, and dump- 
ing which affect competition between U.S. 
and foreign industries; costs of production 
of U.S. and foreign-produced articles includ- 
ing the import costs of articles competitive 
with U.S. production, and other facts bear- 
ing on competition between articles of U.S. 
and foreign origins in U.S. markets. 

There has been little attention by the 
Commission to these responsibilities in re- 
cent years. As a result, the Congress has 
been disabled in considering customs, tariff, 
and trade agreement legislation. Not in re- 
cent years have the Chairman or members of 
the Tariff Commission been interrogated by 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate or 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives. Information sub- 
mitted in the name of the Commission to 
these Committees has frequently been in the 
form of unsigned memoranda which may not 
in fact represent the carefully considered 
judgment of the Commission’s staff of in- 
dustry specialists and of the Commissioners 
themselves. 

In particular, the Commission’s continu- 
ing responsibilities to investigate and report 
on the topics specified in Section 332 as a 
means of keeping the cognizant Committee 
of the Congress fully informed of develop- 
ments in customs, tariff, trade agreements, 
and foreign trade practices and competitive 
conditions between U.S. and foreign indus- 
tries relating thereto have not been carried 
out. This makes it difficult for the Com- 
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mittees to become knowledgeable in these 
matters and to keep abreast of significant 
changes in the relationship of U.S. and for- 
eign industries and the position of the 
United States in world trade. 

The has been placed in the posi- 
ton of reacting to initiatives from the Ex- 
ecutive Branch or foreign countries and in- 
dustries rather than being forehanded with 
legislation which would enable the United 
States to deal effectively with developments 
in world trade. The acute disparity between 
the growth rate of U.S. imports and U.S. ex- 
ports and the sharp decline in the balance of 
trade of the United States, especially in 
trade conducted on a commercial basis, is 
one consequence of this situation. 

The rules for and manner of administra- 
tion of customs valuation and of the basic 
remedies, such as antidumping and counter- 
vailing duties which are designed to prevent 
the circumvention or avoidance of the 
amount of duties intended by the Congress 
as reyenue and domestic protection measures, 
have fully as great an impact on total duties 
collected as the numerical level of the rate 
of duty itself. Problems of administration 
in the customs valuation, antidumping, and 
countervailing duties areas match the 
seriousness of the negative record of ad- 
ministration of the tariff adjustment provi- 
sions of the Trade Expansion Act in recent 
years. 

1. The Antidumping Act (19 U.S.C. § 160 
et seq.): The Quality of Its Administration 
and Appropriate Amendments To Make the 
Act a More Effective Deterrent Against Un- 
fair Practices in the Import Trade. 

Under the leadership of the then Senator 
Humphrey, a large number of the members 
of the Senate have in recent years requested 
substantial amendments in the substance 
and procedure of the Antidumping Act. In 
the 89th Congress, S, 2045, introduced by Mr. 
Hartke for himself and 81 other Senators, is 
representative of this effort. 

2. The Countervailing Duties Statute (19 
U.S.C. § 1303): Its Nonadministration and 
the Need for Legislative Direction to Restore 
the Act as a Check Against the Subsidization 
of Exports by Foreign Countries. 

The principal way in which foreign coun- 
tries now pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, 
bounties or grants upon the production or 
export of articles imported into the United 
States is through the remission of the so- 
called value added or turnover taxes used by 
those governments as a principal means of 
raising tax revenues. By interpretation the 
Treasury Department is refraining from im- 
posing countervailing duties in such in- 
stances contrary to the ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court in Downs v. United 
States, 187 U.S. 496, which held that a tax 
imposed upon the production of a commod- 
ity which is remitted upon the exportation 
of this commodity is, by whatever name the 
practice may be disguised, tantamount to a 
bounty upon exportation subject to counter- 
vailing duties. 

3. Customs Valuation (19 U.S.C. §§ 1401a, 

1402): Eleven Years’ Experience Under the 
So-Called “Simplification” of Customs Valu- 
ation Rules; the Need to Reestablish Valua- 
tion Rules Designed to Check Undervalua- 
tion, 
Eleven years ago the Congress enacted the 
Customs Simplification Act of 1956 on the 
urging of the Executive Branch. Two basic 
changes were made: the use of the higher of 
foreign [home market] or export value was 
eliminated as the primary valuation basis, 
export value becoming the principal valua- 
tion base; and the terms used in defining the 
various valuation bases were themselves 
defined. 

The use prior to 1956 of the higher of for- 
eign or export value as the primary valua- 
tion base accomplished three important re- 
sults: it was an automatic check against 
undervaluation; it provided the Customs 
Service with a continuous body of foreign 
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price information, thereby facilitating the 
administration of the Antidumping Act; and 
it prevented foreign exporters from achieving 
a measure of control over the actual amount 
of duties collected in the United States since 
the price they charged for exports to the U.S. 
became the basis of valuation for customs 
purposes only where such price was higher 
than the internal market price. 

(In other words, prior to 1956 it was more 
difficult for foreign exporters to manipulate 
both the home market and export price in 
order to predetermine U.S. duty collections 
than the situation which obtained after 1956 
in which the exporter’s actual price on goods 
sold to the United States tended to become 
the principal basis for customs valuation.) 

When the Customs Simplification Act of 
1956 was considered in the Senate, the then 
Majority Leader, Senator Lyndon Johnson, in 
presenting and explaining the bill, stated 
that “Treasury representatives advised the 
committee that there would likely be more 
effective enforcement of the antidumping 
law” under the new Act because “foreign 
value information would continue to be re- 
quired on customs invoices” so that there 
would be available “the information needed 
to initiate full-scale investigations whenever 
dumping was indicated.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 10, p. 13256.) 

Unfortunately, following the enactment of 
the Customs Simplification Act of 1956, the 
administration of the Antidumping Act ap- 
pears virtually to have collapsed inasmuch 
as there have been very few instances in 
which antidumping duties have been im- 
posed notwithstanding many hundreds of 
complaints. In fact, there have been less 
than a dozen cases in which antidumping 
duties have actually been imposed out of 
several hundred complaints filed since 1956. 

Equally disturbing in the opinion of 
domestic industries is the probability that 
customs personnel at the ports have, under 
pressure of the mounting workload of the 
sharply rising number of import transac- 
tions, settled into an administrative practice 
in which the price appearing on the com- 
mercial invoice covering the goods imported 
is accepted as evidence of the export value 
for customs valuation and duty purposes. 
This value is oftentimes significantly lower 
than home market prices which, under the 
definition of foreign value applicable prior 
to 1956, would as evidence of foreign value“ 
represent the basis for customs valuation for 
duty purposes. 

Thus it is strongly feared that domestic 
industries are being injured not only by 
the nonadministration of the Antidumping 
Act, but also by the reduction in the 
amounts of duties collected as a result of the 
acceptance of deflated prices as a basis for 
customs valuation under the export value 
rule. 

For the past eleven years domestic indus- 
tries have suffered a reduction in duty as a 
result of the change in customs valuation 
rules (in addition to the reductions in duty 
flowing from the tariff cuts carried out under 
the trade agreements program), without any 
real protection from dumping which a dif- 
ferential in price between home market and 
export prices classically entails. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967. 


ADMINISTRATION SHOULD SUP- 
PORT REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day the Senate received from the Presi- 
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dent a message on the quality of Ameri- 
can Government, which called for the 
strengthening of the federal system 
through greater communication, con- 
solidation, cooperation, and coordination 
among all levels of government. It 
noted the importance of maintaining the 
Federal partnership if we are to preserve 
the most effective and efficient system of 
government. 

On Saturday the President spent most 
of his day with 49 Governors of States 
and Territories exchanging ideas about 
improving the Federal-State relation- 
ship, and he called for joint action to 
meet the challenge. He restored Fed- 
eral-aid funds to certain projects. But 
the most important and significant state- 
ment was not couched in the generalities 
of expanded federalism or creative fed- 
eralism or the like, but rather in the 
proposition that the executive branch 
foresees that Federal-aid programs 
which presently cost $15 billion a year 
will reach $60 billion a year within 4 
years. 

No message indicating concern for the 
future of the Federal relationship and 
no gestures promoting partnership gov- 
ernment can compensate for the gravity 
of the threat to the American system of 
government implicit in the President’s 
proposal for such far-reaching extensions 
of the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment. To visualize a fourfold increase 
within 4 years of the type of Federal-aid 
programs with which we are now famil- 
iar is to conjure up the vision of the ulti- 
mate destruction of effective local self- 
government. 

No one in good conscience argues 
against the obvious necessity for govern- 
ments to be financially able to respond to 
the legitimate needs or demands of all 
the people; however, this proposed flood 
of new central government intervention 
and programs might sound the death 
knell for the federal system as we know it. 

There was a total absence of recogni- 
tion of this threat in the President’s mes- 
sage. And the administration continues 
its studied resistance to acceptance of 
new ideas such as the various proposals 
for Federal revenue sharing and other 
techniques calculated to strengthen local 
government. Rather the President’s 
message and weekend statements reflect 
again the administration's dominating 
assumption that for every problem about 
which there is national concern there 
must be a central government solution. 
The President’s message on the quality of 
government clearly spells out the admin- 
istration’s attitude that the Nation 
should continue to meet the revolution- 
ary problems of the future with the ex- 
tensions of the tired tools of the past. I 
believe this to be a most unimaginative 
projection of America’s future, an ap- 
proach not calculated to take advantage 
of the new scientific, sociological, and 
governmental tools of this generation 
which can produce, at the same time, 
maximum individual welfare and maxi- 
mum individual freedom. 

Solving the problems of our States 
and our cities, and of our surroundings 
and environment, without ceding our 
personal liberty requires the imaginative 
use of partnership concepts of Federal 
Government and not a fourfold increase 
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of central government preemption and 
domination. I am certain that the ma- 
jority of the Governors attending the 
White House conference this weekend 
found little comfort in this threat of fur- 
ther national intervention into local 
affairs. Indeed, the Governors them- 
selves are among the many in this coun- 
try who have made clear that dedication: 
to effective partnership government is 
not exclusively a concern of the Repub- 
lican Party, or of the Democrat Party. 
Rather, it is a matter of broad national 
concern and of vital importance. 

No one can deny that there are de- 
veloping substantial, legitimate pressures 
for increased commitment of Federal 
revenues to attack problems of worsen- 
ing pollution, substandard education, ur- 
ban and rural poverty, inadequate trans- 
portation facilities, and the like. All of 
these problems could be called national 
problems, and many of these can be most 
effectively met by programs initiated and 
administered by the Central Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, many of the 
problems about which there is national 
concern can be more efficiently and eco- 
nomically solved by more generous, more 
solvent, and therefore, more competent 
local authority. I therefore believe that 
at the same time the National Govern- 
ment undertakes necessary and desir- 
able projects, a substantial portion of a 
total available Federal revenues should 
be devoted to the process of revitalizing 
State and local governments so that they 
may undertake the projects best suited 
to local initiatives and administration. 
The total effect will be better and more 
economical government, more responsive 
to the needs of the people and to the de- 
mands of the times. 

The primary objection I have heard to 
an immediate beginning of some form of 
Federal revenue sharing with States and 
cities is that the Nation cannot afford 
it. Yet even the most generous of the 
current revenue sharing proposals is in- 
significant when compared to the Presi- 
dent’s prediction that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will soon be spending $60 bil- 
lion annually in Federal-aid programs 
to States and cities. 

I fervently hope that the administra- 
tion really intends to try to remodel the 
federal system rather than dominate it, 
to revitalize State and local governments 
rather than further consign them to the 
role of mere administrative extensions of 
the National Government, to actually ef- 
fect bold, new approaches in federalism 
rather than simply talk about and make 
gestures toward a more effective Federal 
partnership of government. 

In my view, Federal revenue sharing 
offers the best hope for an immediate 
beginning to revitalization of the Federal 
partnership. I urge the administration 
to consider it as an alternative to more 
of the same. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr, HANSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee for the 
contribution he is making to a better 
understanding of the possibilities of 
cooperative federalism in this country. 

For a long time, many of us, particu- 
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larly those who have had experience at 
the statehouse level, have recognized the 
contribution that can be made by State 
people, by county people, by city people. 
To presume that all of the brains, all of 
the talent, all of the expertise in govern- 
ment is confined to the Washington area 
fails to take into consideration the facts 
of life. 

The Senator from Tennessee and I 
have cosponsored a measure which 
would make a very modest contribution 
to the States through tax sharing. It 
would enable the States to demonstrate 
what they can do and to enable the peo- 
ple of this country to make some com- 
parisons as to how most effectively to use 
the Federal dollars that can be spent. 

Because of this fact, I think now is a 
propitious time to pass this legislation. 
Let the people of this country have an 
opportunity to demonstrate their con- 
cern and their willingness to be involved 
at the local and State level in solving 
problems and to try to achieve solutions 
that are identified area by area, locality 
by locality. 

If we pass this legislation, the people 
themselves will be able to make a judg- 
ment as to the wisdom of this course of 
action. If we refer to the President’s 
projection as to the amount of Federal 
dollars that will be spent on domestic 
programs in this country—he speaks of 
approximately $60 billion within 4 years’ 
time—it seems obvious we should take 
steps now to see if there is not a better 
way to solve those problems than to con- 
sider that they can be solved only by 
more and more ever-expensive Federal 
programs. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for these very pertinent observations, 
and I thank him for his contribution to 
the discussion of this subject. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming both for his remarks and 
for his cosponsorship of the tax revenue 
sharing bill. 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on Saturday, March 18, Col- 
umnist John Carmody remarked infor- 
mally on varied aspects of the crime 
situation in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Carmody was substituting for regu- 
lar Columnist Bill Gold in the District 
Line, published in the Washington Post. 

Mr. Carmody’s random comments are 
typical of the sort of remarks being heard 
widely in the District in relation to the 
problem of crime. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Carmody’s column be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You Can’r TELL A GIRL BY Her UNIFORM 

(By John Carmody) 

Latest wrinkle.—Department store security 
men and police are wise to the new thing in 
Downtown Shoplifting Circles; the trick of 
wearing nurses’ white uniforms. Professional 
boosters are already complaining that ama- 
tuers are overdoing the disguise. And nurses 
and nurses’ aids aren’t too happy about it 
either. 
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AXING IS A CRIME 


Also unhappy, collectively, is the member- 
ship of the District Crime Commission. They 
can't find out WHY their recommendation 
to amend the Mallory Rule (by permitting 
a more liberal use of confessions by arrested 
persons) wasn't included in President John- 
son’s D.C. Crime Bill. Can’t find out why— 
and can’t find out WHO in the Justice De- 
partment or White House axed the key pro- 
posal, 


PRIMARY RESEARCH 


Which reminds us...the President's 
commission on national crime—still busy 
with its 8-volume report on various phases 
of its recently completed 18-month probe— 
certainly got a taste of Washington Living 
while it was officially in business. 

The wife of one staff member was attacked 
in her home (the family dog drove the at- 
tacker off); a staff attorney’s home was bur- 
glarized; and the commission’s offices at 101 
Indiana ave. nw. were constantly burgled of 
wallets, purses and one expensive fur coat. 
And of course we all remember when the 
Christmas wreath was snatched right off the 
office door of James Vorenberg, the executive 
director. 

HIPPY HIPPIES 


If you're wondering where your wandering 
teenage boy or girl is tonight, you might try 
the corner of Wisconsin Avenue and O Street 
mw. in Georgetown. If he or she doesn’t 
bathe, wears long hair and has a foul mouth, 
that is. 

The hippies—apparently moving up from 
M Street and lots of them breaking the cur- 
few—are upsetting the Georgetown-like calm 
of the Peoples allnight drug store on that 
corner. Which in turn has upset the George- 
town-like calm of Seventh Precinct police 
who now assign a man to the corner. Six 
times one day last week, the police had to 
break up the gang which, incidentally, is 
not made up of fighters. Lovers, maybe. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
tə come before the Senate, I move that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 21, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 20, 1967: 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

John C. Bullitt, of New Jersey, to be As- 
sistant Administrator for the Far East, 
Agency for International Development. 

U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Information for the terms indicated, and 
until their successors have been appointed 
and qualified: 

Sigurd S. Larmon, of New York, for the 
term of 3 years expiring January 27, 1969 
(reappointment). 

Frank Stanton, of New York, for the term 
of 3 years expiring January 27, 1970 (re- 
appointment). 

Thomas Van Husen Vail, of Ohio, for the 
term of 3 years expiring January 27, 1970. 
U.S. MARSHAL 
Jack T. Stuart, of Mississippi, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Missis- 
sippi for the term of 4 years (reappoint- 

ment). 
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OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 
Endicott Peabody, of Massassachusetts, to 
be an Assistant Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, vice John E. Cosgrove. 


IN THE Am FORCE 


The following Air Force officer for appoint- 
ment as permanent professor, U.S. Air Force 
Academy, under the provisions of section 
9333(b), title 10, United States Code: 

Daniel H. Daley, FR49216. 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades in- 
dicated, under the provisions of section 
8284, title 10, United States Code, with a 
view to designation under the provisions of 
section 8067, title 10, United States Code, 
to perform the duties indicated, and with 
dates of rank to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force: 


To be captains, USAF (Medical) 


Sidney H. Curtis, FV3075061. 
John P. Patton, Jr., FV3142921. 
Ronald E. Rudd, FV3142356. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Medical) 
Jack B. Howard, FV3184160. 
To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


Frank J. Depaula, FV3089156. 

Norman C. Savers, Jr., FV3113616. 

To be first lieutenant, USAF (Dental) 

John T. Griffin, FV3164946. 

The following distinguished graduates of 
the Air Force precommissioned schools for 
appointment in the Regular Air Force in the 
grade of second lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of section 8284, title 10, United 
States Code, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Raymond E. Abel, Jr., FV3173987. 

James R. Anderson, FVg 199016. 

John R. Anderson, FV3182638. 

Jeffrey M. Arey, FV3160763, 

Brian F. Banmiller, FV3181848, 

William H. Barrett, FV3199018. 

Conrad A. Borzych, FV3173933. 

Thomas M. Boutsen, FV3173862. 

Charles W. Brewer, FV3163126. 

Thomas W. Briggs, FV3175462. 

Loren J. Brogdon, FV3176089. 

Robert L. Buckley, FV3199021. 

Edgar E. Burkett, Jr., FV3199022. 

Richard W. Burkhead, FV3176257. 

Charles Burnfield, FV3161110. 

James D. Cargill, FV3199083. 

Robert A. Carpenter, FV3158035. 

George T. Carroll, FV3199025. 

Charles D. Catoe, #V3199026. 

Donald J. Chamberland, FV3199028, 

Charles T. Cheek, FV3182554. 

Kenneth M. Cobb, FV3181633. 

Francis L. Crinks, FV3198984. 

Larry D. Crocker, FV3199031. 

James T. Damery, Jr., FV3158703. 

Nicholas F. Distefano, FV3181182. 

Richard D. Ensor, FV3199036. 

Stephen J. Fairchild, FV3182200. 

Robert B. Fancher, Jr., FV3183903. 

Jack D. Fisher, FV3159208. 

Thomas F. Fitzpatrick, FV3182649. 

Harold D. Frieze, FV3181652. 

Robert T. Fuchs, FV3181622. 

John R. Fuhrmann, FV3182557. 

David G. Gardner, FV3182670. 

Gary W. Gates, FV3183906. 

John L. Gatlin, Jr., FV3181001. 

James A. Gerimonte, FV3175591. 

Wayne E. Griffith, FV3176676. 

Celestino R. Gutierrez, FV3199041. 

Ross G. Hallberg, FV3181130. 

Philip L. Hampton, F'V3182345. 

Richard G. Hand, FV3198990. 

David B. Harrison, FV3181739. 

Michael J. Heck, FV3181794. 

Pershing Hicks, Jr., FV3198991. 

John H. Hightower III, FV3181962, 

William J. Hill, FV3177541. 

William R. Hipp, FV3198992. 

James A. Hockridge, FV3182033. 

Frederick J. Hollinger, FV3182118, 

Michael J. Huff, FV3198994. 
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Douglas Hutchinson, FV3171404. 
Grady L. Jacobs, Jr., FV3199046. 
James E. Jacoby, FV3199047. 
Stephen G. Kearney, FV3182267. 
David P. Knott, FV3199051. 
Frank W. Konopasek, FV3173197. 
Roland A. Landry, FV3173391. 
Thomas L. Leen, FV3182407. 
Lowell P. Little, Jr., FV3177539. 
Lewis D. Mayo, FV3198997. 
Michael Metcalfe, FV3170745. 
Ronald A. Milne, FV3198998, 
Thomas M. Mitchell, FV3181673. 
Thomas H. Moates III, FV3177553. 
James P. Moore, FV3181639. 
Conrad B. Nelson, FV3181604. 
John T. Novak, FV3181944. 
Arthur E. Olson, Jr., FV3175574. 
Richard J. Parks, FV3177297. 
Steven W. Pollard, FV3181152. 
David M. Pretzer, FV3181778. 
John K. Pruellage, FV3181690. 
William E. Saxe, FV3182526. 
Loren E. Schroll, FV3182013. 
Gerald A. Schwartz, FV3181831. 
Kenneth Schweitzer, FV3173886. 
William H. Sherwood, Jr., FV3176864. 
Peter S. Smith, FV3181263. 

Peter J, Starnell, FV3172189. 
Lawrence G. Sullivan, FV3199005. 
James R. W. Titus, FV3181559. 
George P. Tymitz, FV3172197. 
Robert T. Uda, FV3161407. 

Neal R. Walters, FV3199078. 
David R. Ward, FV3182394. 
Donald L. Wasson, FV3181909. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 20, 1967: 
U.S. Am Force 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the U.S, Air Force, un- 
der the provisions of ch. 839, title 10, of the 
United States Code: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Larry A. Smith, FR19176, Regu- 
lar Air Force, Medical. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Roadman, FR3379, 
Regular Air Force, Medical. 

Brig. Gen. Paul T. Cooper, FR4861, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Strong, Jr., FR2010, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas S. Jeffrey, Jr., FR2057, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph S. Bleymaier, FR3883, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. McCutcheon, FR4150, 
Regular Air Force, 

Brig. Gen, William H. Brandon, FR4712, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Fred J. Higgins, FR20019, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Ernest C. Hardin, Jr., FR8211, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Ernest A. Pinson, PR3117, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Paulson, FR3871, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John L. Locke, FR4042, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard A. Yudkin, FR4480, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Albert W. Schinz, FR4646, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Gordon F. Blood, FR4766, Reg- 
ular Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. Sam J. Byerley, FR4875, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas N. Wilson, FR5255, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Reddell, FR8874, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Andrew S. Low, Jr., FR8890, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard D. Reinbold, FR8927, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William C. Garland, FR8934, 
Regular Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. David C. Jones, FR9887, Regular 
Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. William B. Martensen, FR4113, 
Regular Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. Guy H. Goddard, FR7111, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Paul K. Carlton, FR8693, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. George M. Johnson, Jr., FR8810, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph R. DeLuca, FR33749, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert J. Dixon, FR14462 (col- 
onel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William G. Moore, Jr., FR34534 
(lieutenant colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. John A. Brooks III, FR4059, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. James M. Vandehey, FR3941, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. David V. Miller, FR4763, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Jowell C. Wise, FR4887, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Richard A. Knobloch, PR4989, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Henry C. Dorris, FR19282, Regular 
Air Force, Medical. 

Col, Allison C. Brooks, FR4363, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col, James P. Jernigan, FR21 722, Regular 
Air Force, Medical. 

Col. Morgan S. Tyler, Jr., FR7923, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Raymond A. Gilbert, FR8226, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William S. Chairsell, FR8501, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. George E. McCord, FR8642, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Robert J. Meyer, FR8704, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Roy C. Crompton, FR8791, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Guy M. Townsend, FR8840, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Roger L. Hicks, Jr., FR8844, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John W. Harrell, Jr., FR8887, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William E. Gernert, FR8936, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Robert A. Berman, FR8939, Regular Air 
Force, 

Col. Richard M. Scott, FR8948, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. 
Force. 

Col. Benjamin H. King, FR9574, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. DeWitt R. Searles, FR9907, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Frank M. Madsen, Jr., FR9991, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William R. MacDonald, FR10019, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col, Albert R. Shiely, Jr., FR10106, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. James M. Keck, FR10122, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Benjamin B. Cassiday, Jr., FR10133, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Ernest T. Cragg, FR10152, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John R. Kullman, FR10171, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John B. Hudson, FR10174, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Dale S. Sweat, FR10190, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. 
Force. 

Col. Ernest J. White, Jr., FR8947, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Clayton M. Isaacson, FR9216, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Joseph H. Belser, FR9604, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John H. Buckner, FR9753, Regular Air 
Force. 


Jones E. Bolt, FR9276, Regular Air 


Hugh E. Wild, FR5076, Regular Air 
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Col. Charles W. Lenfest, FR9760, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William E. Bryan, Jr., FR9888, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Leo C. Lewis, FR9914, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col, Earl W. Brannon, Jr., FR19288, Regu- 
lar Air Force, Medical. 

Col. Augustus A. Reimondy, FR51698, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Douglas T. Nelson, FR11124, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. David S. Chamberlain, FR19927, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Archie S. Mayes, FR33267, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Robert A. Duffy, FR11984, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Leslie W. Bray, Jr., FR18136, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. McLean W. Elliott, FR12307, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Earl L. Johnson, FR33837, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John B. Kidd, FR34076, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. James A. Shannon, FR14510, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Roy N. Casbeer, FR14858, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Joseph G. Wilson, FR1528 (lieutenant 
colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Col. George J. Keegan, Jr., FR15333 (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col. Robert N. Ginsburgh, FR18108 (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Col. James E. Hill, FR20741 (major, Regu- 
lar Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Col. Levi R. Chase, FR37352 (major, Regu- 
lar Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 


US. Navy 


Capt. Rufus J. Pearson, Jr., Medical Corps, 
US. Navy, for appointment to the grade of 
rear admiral, pursuant to art, II, sec. 2, clause 
2, of the Constitution. 

Capt. Thomas B. Owen, U.S. Navy, to be 
Chief of Naval Research in the Department of 
the Navy for a term of 3 years with the rank 
of rear admiral. 

Vice Adm. Andrew McB. Jackson, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, to be a senior member of the Military 
Staff Committee of the United Nations, in 
accordance with title 10, United States Code, 
section 711. 

Vice Adm. John S. McCain, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
having been designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contem- 
plation of said section, for appointment to 
the grade of admiral while so serving. 

The following-named officers having been 
designated, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for com- 
mands and other duties determined by the 
President to be within the contemplation 
of said section, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving: 

Rear Adm. Walter H. Baumberger, U.S. 
Navy. 

Rear Adm. William I. Martin, U.S. Navy. 

The following-named Reserve officers for 
permanent promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral: 


LINE 


George A. Weaver 
Charles N. Paxton 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Howell E. Wiggins 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 

Lt. Gen. Richard C. Mangrum, U.S. Marine 
Corps, for appointment to the grade of lieu- 
tenant general on the retired list, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5233, effective from the 
date of his retirement. 

Lt. Gen. Alpha L. Bowser, U.S. Marine 
Corps, for appointment to the grade of lieu- 
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tenant general on the retired list, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5233, effective from the 
date of his retirement. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 


Carl A. Youngdale 

Ormond R. Simpson 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 
Gordon D. Gayle Homer G. Hutchinson, 
William G. Thrash Jr. 
Marion E. Carl Robert G. Owens, Jr. 
Arthur H. Adams Jonas M. Platt 
Frederick J. Karch Clifford B. Drake 
John W. A. Antonelli Wallace H, Robinson, 
William A. Stiles Jr. 
Louis Metzger Virgil W. Banning 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general: 
*John G. Bouker Lowell E. English 
Hugh M. Elwood William G. Thrash 
Donn J. Robertson 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 


*George C. Axtell, Jr. John N. McLaughlin 
»George D. Webster Jacob E. Glick 

*James A. Feeley, Jr. John E. Williams 
*Foster C. La Hue Robert R. Fairburn 
*Charles F. Widdecke James F. Lawrence, Jr. 
*Louis H. Wilson, Jr. Homer S. Hill 


(Note.—Asterisk (“) indicates ad interim 
appointment issued.) 


In THE Am FORCE 


The nominations beginning Robert L. 
Houk, to be captain, and ending Alan T. F. 
Zane, to be second lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1967. 

In THE ARMY 

The nominations begining William H. Wil- 
loughby, to be colonel, and ending Terry L. 
Zimmerman, to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
February 15, 1967 and 

The nominations beginning Lester W. 
Abrams, to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
Winnifred E. Soady, to be lieutenant colonel, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on on February 15, 1967. 


IN THE MARINE Corps 


The nominations beginning Patricia A. 
Maas, to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
Elaine G. Freeman, to be chief warrant offi- 
cer (W-3), which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp on February 15, 1967 and 

The nominations beginning Charles F. 
Abene, to be first lieutenant, and ending 
Robert G. Volack, to be first lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on on February 27, 1967; and 

The nominations beginning Paul R. Aad- 
nesen, to be first lieutenant, and ending 
Chris R. Woudstra, to be first lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn on March 8, 1967. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 20, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 
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You are the light of the world—Mat- 
thew 5: 14. 

Eternal God, our Father, whose truth 
endureth forever, whose love never 
faileth, and whose mercy is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, we come to Thee 
with minds aglow with Thy presence and 
with hearts aflame with the desire to 
serve Thee, our country, and our fellow 
man. 


“Lord of all we ask Thine aid, keep us 
ever unafraid; 

Hold us loyal, keep us true to the task 
we have to do; 

Lead us on to victory, we shall triumph 
praising Thee.” 


In the quiet of this moment, help us 
to hear Thy still small voice, which alone 
can change our attitude from fear to 
faith, from caution to courage and from 
darkness to light. Together may we 
abide in the confidence of Thy sustain- 
ing strength and in the peace of Thy 
supporting presence. In the name of 
Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 16, 1967, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 


H. J. Res. 267. A joint resolution to sup- 
port emergency food assistance to India. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 219. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell certain land in Lander, 
Wyo., and for other purposes. 


THE LATE HONORABLE GENERAL 
EDWARD MARTIN 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn of the passing yester- 
day of my dear friend and associate, Gen. 
Edward Martin. All who had the honor 
of knowing this great man will share a 
deep sense of personal loss as well as 
heartfelt condolence and sympathy for 
his widow and children. 

General Martin and I were both grad- 
uates of Waynesburg College and until 
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his untimely end yesterday, we served to- 
gether as members of the board of 
trustees. He left the study of law at 
Waynesburg when only 18 to enlist as a 
private in the Army. His rise to the 
rank of major general capped a military 
career distinguished by his great ability 
and his bravery in action. While com- 
manding an infantry regiment in France 
during the First World War, he was 
wounded and was decorated for extraor- 
dinary heroism in action. 

General Martin’s brilliant military ca- 
reer was fully matched by his peerless 
and dedicated civilian service to his fel- 
low Americans. He served our great 
State of Pennsylvania as auditor general, 
treasurer, adjutant general, and as Gov- 
ernor and followed his governorship by 
serving two terms in the U.S. Senate. 
He retired to private life in 1958 and en- 
gaged in business pursuits. These were 
quite diversified and included banking, 
transportation, and gas and oil. 

I deem myself privileged indeed to 
have worked with this noble statesman, 
soldier, patriot, and to have had the 
pleasure of his close and warm friend- 
ship. He was one of the finest men I 
have ever known. As I look back on his 
more than 60 years of devoted service 
to his fellow man, I realize that he had 
to an unusual degree all of those sterling 
qualities of understanding, of integrity, 
and of ability, which make for rare 
and true leadership. Our entire Nation, 
as well as the people of Pennsylvania, is 
the better for this patriotic American 
having lived and worked for us. His 
work and his way of life should serve 
for generations to come as the highest 
type of inspiration for those who choose 
to serve their country. I know that his 
dear ones will cherish his memory with 
love and pride. So will his host of 
friends. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning’s Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette contains a splendid 
editorial eulogizing General Martin in 
terms that should have the widest pos- 
sible dissemination. I insert this edito- 
rial at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Mar. 20, 
1967] 
EDWARD MARTIN 

Few men have lived fuller or more fruit- 
ful public lives than Edward Martin, whose 
death yesterday ended a career that em- 
braced some 60 years of public service. 

Mr. Martin served Pennsylvania as a sol- 
dier in all grades from private to general. 
His career in government—as state auditor 
general, treasurer, adjutant general and gov- 
ernor—was capped by 12 years in the United 
States Senate, from which he retired in 1958. 

Those and other positions of public trust 
were filled with dignity and integrity. Ed- 
ward Martin was a fine gentleman and we 
never knew him to do or say an unkind 
thing. 

His term as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
during wartime 1943-47, seems in retrospect 
to have been a fiscal model. Building on an 
$18 million surplus inherited from the ad- 
ministration of Arthur James, Governor 
Martin cut taxes, increased payments to the 
schools, increased aid to hospitals, paid off 
an inherited General State Authority debt 
and turned over to the administration of 
James H. Duff some $200 million in cash 
in both the general and road funds. 

While the Martin Administration was not 
in wartime subjected to the tremendous 
pressures for non-military spending that 
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followed World War I, he nevertheless made 
an enviable fiscal record. It seems unlikely 
to be duplicated within our time. 

Mr. Martin took from Harrisburg to Wash- 
ington his distaste and fear of deficit spend- 
ing but it didn’t do him or the nation much 
good. Shortly before his retirement from 
the Senate he was warning that “inflation 
is a more serious threat than depression. 
And it is a damn sight more dangerous than 
Russian bombs.” 

Unfortunately, few people in positions of 
influence pay much attention anymore to 
that sort of talk. Edward Martin belonged 
to a generation that believed in pay-as-you- 
go and living within one’s means. Many of 
us may yet live to learn that he was so 
right. 

But right or wrong, he was a good man 
and should be mourned widely by the peo- 
ple he served so long and so faithfully. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall always cherish the mem- 
ory of Edward Martin, former U.S. Sen- 
ator and former Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania who died in Washington, Pa., last 
Saturday at the age of 87. He was my 
lifelong friend and adviser, and I join 
with the many other people in our State 
and Nation who will mourn the passing 
of this distinguished and able gentleman. 

He served his State and his country 
extremely well not only as a fine political 
leader but as an outstanding military 
leader as well. 

He saw service in the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, the Mexican border campaign, and 
both World Wars. 

Mr. Martin’s record of public service is 
equally distinguished. He served in 
many capacities and had an unusual life 
in that he received from the voters of 
Pennsylvania practically every gift they 
were able to give him, except the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

He had sterling personal qualities, was 
an inspiration to all of us, and by his 
deeds and efforts earned lasting esteem 
and affection. 

He will be sorely missed, and I join 
with the many, many others in extend- 
ing deep and sincere sympathy to his 
family 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, a 
deep sense of sadness falls upon me in 
the passing of the Honorable Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, for it is a great 
loss to his kin, his friends, and his 
country. 

Once in awhile there comes on life’s 
scene a man who excels in all undertak- 
ings—Edward Martin was such a man. 

He had a distinguished military ca- 
reer, rising from the rank of private to 
major general during the time of his 
service in the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine Insurrection, the Mexican 
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border campaign of 1916, and both 
World Wars. 

There was a “moving upward” ten- 
dency about the man, and in public serv- 
ice he rose from being a Republican pre- 
cinct worker to become county solicitor, 
to State auditor general, to State treas- 
urer, and to State adjutant general. 

He served as the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania from 1943 to 1947. I had the 
privilege of serving in the State of Penn- 
sylvania Legislature when he was Gov- 
ernor, and I had an opportunity to ob- 
serve first hand his great talents and his 
superb personality. 

Mr. Martin was elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1947, becoming the ranking 
Republican member on the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, and he was a hearty 
advocate of prudence in Government 
finance. 

In addition to all of these attainments, 
he was a 33d-degree Mason, an Elk, a 
member of various veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and a Son of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Soldier, public servant, statesman, 
outstanding citizen was the Honorable 
Edward Martin. His absence will be 
keenly felt because he gave so very much 
of himself when he was in our midst. 

I extend my condolences to his kin 
and to the multitude of close friends. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, very few 
men in the history of Pennsylvania have 
made as long or as meaningful a con- 
tribution in public life as has the late 
Senator Edward Martin. Many fine 
things can be and will be said about him 
but to me the most significant point one 
can make is that he began his public 
service early in his life and never stopped. 
He entered the Army as a private and 
rose through every rank to become a 
major general. He served in the US. 
Senate and as Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. As a Pennsyl- 
vanian, I take pride in the fact that he 
was a citizen of my State. As an Ameri- 
can, I take satisfaction from his record 
of service that such men as he come forth 
from time to time to make our world a 
better place. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sincere sorrow that we 
personal friends and long-time associates 
have learned of the passing of our fine 
Pennsylvania statesman and civic leader, 
Gen. Edward Martin, former U.S. Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania and distinguished 
wartime Governor of our Common- 
wealth. 

Ed Martin, as so many of his friends 
and associates knew him, stood straight 
and tall at home, in his local community, 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and in the U.S. Senate. We in Pennsyl- 
vania are proud of his goodly heritage. 

Mrs. Edward Martin, called Charity 
by her friends, made a fine successful 
team with Ed Martin. While she has 
been ill at home for several years, she has 
courage and stamina that have carried 
her through lengthened illness. Charity 
Martin’s ready smile, twinkling eyes, 
good humor, and wonderful friendliness 
have contributed much to the success of 
Ed Martin through the years. 

It should be remembered for the rec- 
ord that Gen. Ed Martin, the fine patriot 
which he was, held more elective offices 
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for a longer period at the highest level 
in Pennsylvania than any other citizen 
of Pennsylvania has attained. This is a 
remarkable record and it stands as a 
tribute of the people of Pennsylvania to 
this successful statesman and his distin- 
guished career. 

We in Pennsylvania stand together re- 
gardless of party in our pride and ap- 
preciation of General Martin’s great 
achievement for our common good and 
the best interests of the people of the 
United States. 

Edward Martin was born Septem- 
ber 18, 1879, in Ten Mile, Pa. He at- 
tended Waynesburg College in Waynes- 
burg, Pa., graduating in 1901, and served 
on its board for many years. He was 
accepted as a member of the bar in 1905. 

A member of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard since 1898, Ed Martin saw 
action in the Spanish-American War, the 
Mexican border, and World Wars I and 
II, rising from the rank of private to 
major general. He held the Distin- 
guished Service Cross with Oak Leaf 
Cluster and the Purple Heart with Oak 
Leaf Cluster. In 1942 he was placed on 
the inactive list. 

His dedication to public service is in- 
dicated by the list of offices which he 
held. Burgess of East Waynesburg 
1902-05; solicitor of Greene County, Pa., 
twice, 1908-10 and 1916-20; auditor gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania, 1925-29; chairman 
of the Republican State Committee, 
1928-34; State treasurer, 1929-33; ad- 
jutant general of Pennsylvania, 1939-43; 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 1943-46; U.S. 
Senator from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 1947-59. 

It has been a pleasure through the 
years to have lived near Ed Martin and 
Charity Martin where they have resided 
for so long in Washington, Pa. Their 
friendship and helpfulness have meant 
much to me personally for which I feel 
a real debt of friendship and gratitude. 

My sympathy and best wishes go out 
to Charity Martin and the whole Martin 
family, with the knowledge that their 
memories of Ed Martin, and our memo- 
ries of Ed Martin constitute a fine 
legacy. Ed Martin’s many high accom- 
plishments represent our goodly heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, there appears in today’s 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette an editorial on 
the late Senator and general, Edward 
Martin. Under general leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include that 
editorial about this most distinguished 
gentleman: 

From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Mar. 20, 1967] 
EDWARD MARTIN 

Few men have lived fuller lives or more 
fruitful public lives than Edward Martin, 
whose death yesterday ended a career that 
embraced some 60 years of public service. 

Mr. Martin served Pennsylvania as a soldier 
in all grades from private to general. His 
career in government—as state auditor gen- 
eral, treasurer, adjutant general and gover- 
nor—was capped by 12 years in the United 
States Senate, from which he retired in 1958. 

Those and other positions of public trust 
were filled with dignity and integrity, Ed- 
ward Martin was a fine gentleman and we 
never knew him to do or say an unkind thing. 

His term as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
during wartime 1943-47, seems in retrospect 
to have been a fiscal model. Building on 
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an $18 million surplus inherited from the 
administration of Arthur James, Governor 
Martin cut taxes, increased payments to the 
schools, increased aid to hospitals, paid off 
an inherited General State Authority debt 
and turned over to the administration of 
James H. Duff some $200 million in cash in 
both the general and road funds. 

While the Martin Administration was not 
in wartime subjected to the tremendous 
pressures for non-military spending that fol- 
lowed World War II, he nevertheless made 
an enviable fiscal record. It seems unlikely 
to be duplicated within our time. 

Mr. Martin took from Harrisburg to Wash- 
ington his distaste and fear of deficit spend- 
ing but it didn’t do him or the nation much 
good. Shortly before his retirement from the 
Senate he was warning that “inflation is a 
more serious threat than depression. And 
it is a damn sight more dangerous than 
Russian bombs.” 

Unfortunately, few people in positions of 
influence pay much attention anymore to 
that sort of talk. Edward Martin belonged 
to a generation that believed in pay-as- 
you-go and living within one's means. Many 
of us may yet live to learn that he was so 
right. 

But right or wrong, he was a good man 
and should be mourned widely by the people 
he served so long and so faithfully. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS— 
PERMISSION TO FILE BY MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT REPORT ON 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 428, 
TO SUPPORT THE OTHER AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS IN A HISTORIC 
NEW PHASE OF THE ALLIANCE 
FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs have until midnight 
tonight to file a report of House Joint 
Resolution 428, to support the other 
American Republics in a historic new 
phase of the Alliance for Progress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS— 
PERMISSION TO FILE BY MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT REPORT ON THE 
TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on the Treasury, 
Post Office, and Executive Office appro- 
Priation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 


THE LATE HONORABLE VICTOR 
ANGUS JOHNSTON 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, Victor A. 
Johnston, who was a friend of many of 
us, passed away on March 15 at the age 
of 66. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Johnston is to be 
buried today in Miami, Fla. The services 
are to be held at the Key Biscayne Pres- 
byterian Church prior to interment. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to put the Mem- 
bers of the House on notice, and those 
people particularly who are friends of 
Victor Angus Johnston, that at a later 
date we shall have a special order so that 
we may properly pay our respects and 
tributes to a very dear and close friend. 


GSA CANCELS PROCUREMENT OF 
MACHETES 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.LATTA. Mr. Speaker, a couple of 
week ago I informed the House on the 
prospects of the General Services Ad- 
ministration letting a contract for the 
manufacture of 142,500 machetes to an 
English firm that could conceivably make 
machetes for the Vietcong one day and 
for U.S. troops the next as England per- 
mits such trade. 

This company had underbid two firms 
in my district on this procurement. Iam 
pleased to announce to the House today 
that with the splendid help of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, the Commit- 
tee on Small Business, the Committee on 
Appropriations, and other people inter- 
ested in seeing that this does not happen 
in the United States when we are fighting 
a vicious war in Vietnam, GSA has can- 
celed this procurement and has advised 
all interested parties that in the future 
it will limit purchases of machetes to do- 
mestic sources, and wherever possible will 
restrict bidding to small business firms. 
I commend GSA for this action. 

Mr. Speaker, during my inquiry into 
this subject I found a very glaring vari- 
ance in our Government’s procurement 
policies. DOD, in making purchases, 
permits a 50-percent bid factor in favor 
of U.S. companies. However, when GSA 
goes out to purchase items in the United 
States for DOD, it is limited to a 12- 
percent bid factor. This variance cer- 
tainly works against small business in the 
United States as a greater percentage of 
GSA contracts go to the smaller com- 
panies than do DOD's contracts. 

In fiscal 1966, 53.6 percent of GSA’s 
procurement dollars went to small busi- 
ness, and only 21.8 percent of DOD's. 

Mr. Speaker, for this reason and oth- 
ers, this 12-percent bid factor allowed by 
GSA should be increased immediately to 
the 50-percent bid factor used by DOD. 
I am certain this Congress will be paying 
close attention to this matter and will 
be interested in knowing how long it 
takes to eliminate this discretionary 
variance. 
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NEW CONSULAR TREATY WITH THE 
SOVIETS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
sular Treaty has been ratified and the 
Communist world, particularly its head- 
quarters in the Soviet Union, is bathed 
in the warmth, the glow and the under- 
standing of the new friendship emanat- 
ing from the United States. 

Rising out of the Gulf of Tonkin, the 
iridescent sun heralds the dawn of this 
new day by illuminating the Russian 
freighters delivering their lethal cargoes 
to the Communist Vietcong, and the bro- 
ken bodies of the Americans who were 
engaged in the fighting of the night. 

Then the same iridescent sun dances 
its way across the steppes of Russia and 
on to the plains of Illinois and Texas, 
arousing a babble of strange voices in the 
new havens of immunity called consul- 
ates. 

And in the dawning of this new day 
of East-West affection and understand- 
ing, from the Russian-supported carnage 
in Vietnam to the increasing foreign bab- 
ble on the western plains, there was heard 
sound-recorded voices in an ode to the 
gallant men. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman’s rhetoric is more iridescent than 
the sun. I commend him on his lan- 
guage. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I thank him from the bottom of my heart. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—PER- 
MISSION TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE ON MARCH 21, 22, AND 23 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee No. 5 of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary may be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate on March 21, 22, and 23. 

This request is made on behalf of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
who advises me that it has been cleared 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the nature 
of these hearings? Does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. ALBERT. One of the members 
from the committee is here, and he can 
answer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa has reserved the right to object. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
served the right to object to this unusual 
request. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary has combined the admin- 
istration-sponsored anticrime bills in one 
package and is holding hearings on the 
package. The Attorney General is tes- 
tifying. He has testified 2 days and it is 
anticipated he will be called back for 
further testimony on these crime bills. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish the gentleman 
could assure us that someone, preferably 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
would appear before his committee to 
testify on the crime wave, especially in 
view of some of the decisions they have 
har.ded down, 


EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE TO 
INDIA 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 267) to support emergency food as- 
sistance to India, with an amendment of 
the Senate thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment, and I may say, Mr. 
Speaker, I have cleared this matter with 
the minority Member. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 3, line 7, after “should” insert: “, 
subject to the requirement of section 401 of 
Public Law 480 with respect to the availabil- 
ity of the commodity at the time of exporta- 
tion,“. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
I have for March 20 may be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES—(H, DOC, NO. 90) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States which was read 
and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
THE BACKGROUND 

History will say this of America—that 
it established a community of freedom 
and order, preserved and perfected the 
concept of democracy, and enriched the 
lives of its citizens—all under a rule of 
law. 

The law is our instrument for develop- 
ing our society along that vision of gov- 
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ernment which was the dream of our 
fathers and is the hope of our sons. 

It is only part of the total instrument, 
however. The rest of that instrument is 
the institutional machinery which en- 
ables law to work in response to the will 
of the Congress and the people. It is a 
condition of any law that its effective- 
ness must be judged by its administra- 
tion. 

The machinery of our Government has 
served us well. It has been the vehicle 
of the greatest progress and prosperity 
any nation has ever achieved. 

But this record should give us no 
cause for complacency. For any real- 
istic review today reveals that there are 
substantial improvements to be made. 

Further reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch would make possible more 
effective government; 

Administration of programs which are 
the joint responsibility of Federal, State, 
and local governments should be 
strengthened; 

At every level of government, steps 
must be taken to assure a steady flow of 
qualified and trained managers and ad- 
ministrators for the years ahead; 

We must pursue our efforts to expand 
the modern techniques which already 
are at work to reduce costs and improve 
the efficiency of government. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Government’s relative simplicity did 
not demand many major reforms in ad- 
ministrative machinery until this cen- 
tury, with the great changes it brought 
to our society. Then Presidents begin- 
ning with Theodore Roosevelt began 
finding and reporting to the Congress 
obsolescence which hampered the effi- 
cient execution of the Nation's policies. 

In 1937, Franklin Roosevelt and the 
75th Congress were still harnessing the 
resources of Government to continue the 
rout of the great depression which had 
threatened to overwhelm the country. 
President Roosevelt submitted to the 
Congress a recommendation for reorga- 
nization legislation with these words: 

A government without good management 
is a house builded on sand. 


Little more than a decade later, under 
President Truman’s administration, a 
distinguished Commission headed by 
former President Herbert Hoover looked 
deeply into the need for reorganization 
and sounded the same warning: 

The highest alms and ideals of democracy 
can be thwarted through excessive adminis- 
trative costs and through waste, disunity, 
irresponsibility, and other byproducts of in- 
efficient Government. 


Since those words were spoken, the 
machinery of American Government has 
undergone many changes. 

Two major ones have been accom- 
plished in this tion: 

In 1965, the 89th Congress established 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, which brought the hope of 
renewed life for our cities. 

In 1966, the same Congress provided 
the mechanism for straightening out our 
transportation lifeline by establishing 
the Department of Transportation. 

In addition, in the same 2-year period 
we have completed 10 additional reorga- 
nizations to consolidate programs and 
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strengthen functions. I have submitted 
two new reorganization plans so far this 
year. 

We have not reached the end of the 
reorganizations which are required if we 
are to adapt our Government structure 
to the changes which have been taking 
place in our national life. Nor will we 
reach it soon. 

Having undertaken major reorganiza- 
tions in the fields of housing and com- 
munity development, transportation, and 
water pollution, we must now carefully 
consider the question of how our Gov- 
ernment can better be organized to 
achieve its major economic objectives. 

In my state of the Union address, and 
later in my budget and economic mes- 
sages to the Congress, I proposed the 
creation of a new Department of Busi- 
ness and Labor. 

For 10 years, beginning in 1903, Labor 
and Commerce existed jointly as the 
ninth Cabinet office in the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Then in 1913, President William How- 
ard Taft, on his last day in office, signed 
the act which made them separate De- 
partments. The legislation which ac- 
complished this was enacted in response 
to a growing belief that workers would 
be benefited by a voice distinctly their 
own in the highest councils of Govern- 
ment. Woodrow Wilson, the incoming 
President, expressed concisely the pub- 
lic’s understanding of the action that had 
been taken. 

The Department of Labor— 


He said— 


was created in the interest of the wage earn- 
ers of the United States. 


The concept of two Departments rep- 
resenting the separate—and sometimes 
diverse—voices of business and labor in 
the Government family fitted the needs 
of the America of more than a half cen- 
tury ago, and in diminishing degree that 
of the decades which followed. 

The years with their changing condi- 
tions brought an increasing alteration of 
that concept. In the America which 
exists today, the concept has, I believe, 
lost much of its force. 

Labor unions are no longer small and 
weak, struggling to achieve their legiti- 
mate aims. More than 18 million Amer- 
icans are today members of organized 
labor groups. 

Business is no longer principally con- 
fined to local firms operating in local 
markets. The complex mix of regional, 
national, and international markets in- 
volves the interests of all industries. 

In a growing range of Federal pro- 
grams—particularly those which relate 
to manpower training, regional and area 
economic development, and international 
trade—business and labor have a com- 
mon interest, and a vast potential for 
cooperative action. 

Except for their names, the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor are not 
the same Departments as those which 
existed in the past. Both were once 
almost exclusively involved with statis- 
tical, and information programs, and 
regulatory activity. 

Today a major part of the efforts of 
the Department of Commerce is directed 
toward economic development and the 
promotion of international trade. 
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Today a major part of the efforts of 
the Department of Labor is directed 
toward the training and development of 
manpower. 

Conversely, there are many activities 
directly concerning industry and labor 
which are not in either Department. 

My proposal for a new Department was 
designed not merely to merge the exist- 
ing Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. 

It envisioned the establishment of a 
single institution to unify the manage- 
ment of Government programs which 
affect the economic health of the Nation. 

Among its other functions it would be 
the Federal agency responsible for: 

Manpower training and regional eco- 
nomic development; 

The promotion of international trade; 

Labor-management relations; 

The principal collection and analysis 
of economic data; 

Technological and science services; 
and 

A wide range of other services to both 
industry and labor. 

An important further consideration is 
that the new Department would add a 
strong voice to the formulation of eco- 
nomic policy in Government and would 
be the chief instrument for carrying out 
national policies affecting industry and 
labor. Its Secretary would be one of the 
primary Presidential advisers on matters 
affecting the entire range of national 
economic problems. 

Finally, its unified system of field of- 
fices in local communities and cities 
across America would provide vital serv- 
ices to the worker, the businessman, and 
industry. 

I strongly believe that, in the years 
ahead, the new Department will be a 
vital force for the prosperity and progress 
of a growing nation. 

Since I first suggested the desirability 
of creating a new Department, my ad- 
visers and I have consulted Members 
of Congress and a wide cross section of 
industry and labor representatives. 

Many have expressed their belief that 
the new Department would be a distinct 
and necessary improvement over exist- 
ing arrangements. 

But others, agreeing that the new De- 
partment offered substantial advantages, 
have voiced the concern that abolition 
of the separate Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor might inhibit the free 
flow of communication between govern- 
ment and the communities of business 
and labor. 

Separate Departments with their well- 
established channels of communication, 
many believe, continue to offer the best 
assurance that business and labor lead- 
ers will be able to present to the Fed- 
eral Government their views on matters 
vitally affecting their interests. 

I remain convinced that the establish- 
ment of a new Department would in no 
way diminish the legitimate voice of 
business and labor in the councils of 
the Nation. 

Neither of these groups today depends 
on a special Department to make its 
voice heard. Indeed neither uses a 
single channel of communication. The 
interests of both interweave so thorough- 
ly through the entire fabric of govern- 
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ment that no single agency can ade- 
quately serve the interests of either. 
Nonetheless, I respect the considerations 
which lie behind those views to the con- 
trary. 

In our democratic society, those whose 
lives and interests are affected by gov- 
ernment policy must be assured full par- 
ticipation in the processes which lead to 
executive decision. 

That is why I believe that further ac- 
tive development of my proposal is nec- 
essary before it can be submitted to Con- 
gress. 

The mechanism by which this can best 
be achieved is available to us. It is the 
President’s Advisory Committee on La- 
bor-Management Policy. The Commit- 
tee is composed of the Nation’s wisest 
and most outstanding businessmen, la- 
bor leaders, and members of the public. 
When it was established by Executive 
order in 1961, President Kennedy ex- 
pressed this hope: 

... that the advice of this Committee will 
assist the Government, labor, management, 
and the general public to achieve greater 
understanding of the problems which beset 
us in these troubled times and to find solu- 
tions consistent with our democratic tradi- 
tions, our free enterprise economy, and our 
determination that this country shall move 
forward to a better life for all its people. 


I am asking the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy 
to consider the proposal in all its aspects, 
and particularly to develop means to as- 
sure that a free flow of communications 
will be maintained between the Govern- 
ment and the business and labor com- 
munities, both through the new Depart- 
ment and other governmental channels. 

No matter which has come before the 
Committee in the 6 years of its existence 
is more important than that now com- 
mitted to it for consideration. 

I shall await the advice of this Com- 
mittee before taking further action. 

EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Every citizen has the right to expect 
full value for his tax dollar. This is a 
clear principle I set forth in my first days 
in office. It is a principle which I reaf- 
firm today. 

The management objectives of this 
administration rest on a pursuit of this 
principle. In all of our programs, we 
endeavor to: 

Obtain the greatest benefit for each 
dollar spent. 

Operate at the minimum cost for every 
service rendered. 

Economy in government does not 
mean ignoring new needs or old prob- 
lems. When that occurs economy be- 
comes stagnation. But economy becomes 
the companion of progress when we avoid 
overstafing of Government agencies, 
eliminate duplication and poor manage- 
ment, and discard what is obsolete and 
inefficient, 

Seeking to improve the quality of 
American life, we are also improving the 
quality of government. We are now 
making the machinery of government 
more effective with two new manage- 
ment tools. 

1. PLANNING-PROGRAMING-BUDGETING SYSTEM 
(PPBS) 

More than a year and a half ago we 

began to apply a modern system of 
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planning, programing, and budgeting 
throughout the Federal Government. 

This system—which proved its worth 
many times over in the Defense Depart- 
ment—now brings to each department 
and agency the most advanced tech- 
niques of modern business management. 

other Federal programs 
from child development to tax adminis- 
tration, this system is forcing us to ask 
the fundamental questions that illumi- 
nate our choices. 

For example, how can we best help an 
underprivileged child break out of pov- 
erty and become a productive citizen? 
Should we concentrate on improving his 
education? Would it help more to spend 
the same funds for his food, or clothing, 
or medical care? Does the real answer 
lie in training his father for a job, or 
perhaps teaching his mother the princi- 
ples of nutrition? Or is some combina- 
tion of approaches most effective? 

Under PPBS, each department must 
now: 

Develop its objectives and goals, pre- 
cisely and carefully; 

Evaluate each of its programs to meet 
these objectives, weighing the benefits 
against the costs; 

Examine, in every case, alternative 
means of achieving these objectives; 

Shape its budget request on the basis 
of this analysis, and justify that request 
in the context of a long-range program 
and financial plan. 

This new system cannot make de- 
cisions. But it improves the process of 
decisionmaking by revealing the alterna- 
tives—for decisions are only as good as 
the information on which they are 
based. 

PPBS is not costly to operate, but the 
dividends it will yield for the people of 
America are large. 

The system has taken root throughout 
the Government, but it will not be able 
to function fully until more trained men 
and women, more data, better cost ac- 
counting and new methods of evaluation 
are available. 

To continue this vital work I urge that 
Congress approve the funds for PPBS 
requested in the budgets of the various 
Federal agencies. 

2. COST REDUCTION 


As we take these steps to improve our 
programing and budgeting system, we 
also are continuing an unremitting drive 
to reduce the Government's cost of do- 
ing business. 

The cost reductions we are achieving 
are more than bookkeeping entries. To 
the taxpayer, they mean real savings, 
now running into the billions of dollars. 

The Defense Department saved $4.5 
billion in fiscal 1966 as a result of ac- 
tions taken over the past several years. 

The civilian agencies saved $1.2 billion 
from steps taken in fiscal 1966 alone, and 
hundreds of millions of additional dollars 
as a result of actions taken in prior years. 

These economies were not easily 
achieved. They came from the efforts of 
men and women in all our agencies, who 
represent the real force of government. 
They are the consequence of a wide 
range of actions—the elimination of un- 
necessary paperwork, the improvement 
of purchasing methods, the closing of 
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obsolete military bases. Some of these 
Savings are small. Others run into the 
millions. All are important, for the sav- 
ing of a single dollar is important. These 
are some recent examples: 

Engineers in the Commerce Depart- 
ment found ways to reduce half the 
number of Tiros weather satellite 
launches, saving $15 million, without re- 
ducing program effectiveness. 

Contracting and management experts 
at the Post Office devised rigorous pro- 
curement procedures and consolidated a 
number of small post offices, saving al- 
most $10 million. 

Medical specialists in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare devel- 
oped a technique to rotate inventories of 
perishable drugs, saving over $5 million. 

Scientists at a NASA test center devel- 
oped a stainless steel rod that performed 
its mission more reliably than a more 
costly cadmium rod, saving $20,000. 

To broaden and strengthen the Fed- 
eral Government’s drive for economy and 
efficiency in all its operations, I will issue 
an Executive order establishing an Ad- 
visory Council on Cost Reduction. 

The Secretary of Defense, the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission and 
the Administrator of General Services 
will serve on the Council. It will be 
chaired by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. I will also appoint other 
members from the executive branch, 
from private industry, and from the 
public. 

This Council will review our cost re- 
duction programs, explore the opportu- 
nities for increased savings, draw on 
wisdom and experience of business and 
labor leaders, and report periodically to 
me. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

Government is personal. 

It is as compassionate and vibrant—or 
as ineffectual and spiritless—as the men 
and women who shape the laws, who 
make the decisions, who translate pro- 
grams into action. 

Andrew Jackson once said that the 
duties of all public offices were “plain 
and simple.” We have journeyed far 
since then. 

Today's public servant—at all levels of 
government—is a servant of change. 
He works to make the American city a 
better place to live. He strives to in- 
crease the beauty of our land and end 
the poisoning of our rivers and the air 
we breathe. In these and countless 
other ways he seeks to enlarge the mean- 
ing of life and to raise the hopes and 
extend the horizons for all of us. 

The work to be performed in the years 
ahead will summon trained and skilled 
manpower in quantities—and quality— 
we have never needed before. 

Within the Federal Government, we 
are making careers more attractive. 
Since I became President, I have pro- 
posed and you in the Congress have ap- 
proved pay increases in each of the past 
3 years for Federal workers, raising sal- 
ary levels by an average of 12 percent. 
The new executive assignment system 
begun last year will reshape the upper 
civil service so that talent is readily rec- 
ognized and excellence is fully rewarded. 

Later in this session of Congress, I 
shall submit additional proposals to en- 
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able the Government to attract and re- 
tain the public servants it needs. 

But nowhere is the magnitude of Gov- 
ernment manpower greater—and the ac- 
companying challenge more critical— 
than at the State and local levels. Con- 
sider the following: 

Between 1955 and 1965 employment in 
State and local governments increased 
from 4.7 million to 7.7 million, or four 
times the rate of growth of employment 
in the economy as a whole. 

By 1975, State and local government 
employment will grow to more than 11 
million. 

Each year, from now through 1975, 
State and local governments will have 
to recruit at least one quarter of a mil- 
lion new administrative, technical, and 
professional employees, not including 
teachers, to maintain and develop their 
programs. 

One out of every three of the Nation’s 
municipal executives, and one out of 
every two municipal health directors will 
be eligible for retirement within the next 
10 years. 

There will be two vacancies for each 
new graduate of a university program in 
city and regional planning. 

These statistics show that States and 
local governments are flourishing as they 
never have before. But they also con- 
tain a clear signal that in the chain of 
Federal-State-local relationships, the 
weakest link is the emerging shortage of 
professional manpower. 

We can strengthen that link, or later 
pay the price of weakness with inefficient 
government unable to cope with the 
problems of an expanding population. 

I believe we should take positive ac- 
tion now. 

I recommend two legislative proposals 
to improve the quality of government in 
the years ahead—the Public Service Edu- 
cation Act of 1967 and the Intergovern- 
mental Manpower Act of 1967. 

My fiscal 1968 budget includes $35 
million for these proposals: $10 million 
for the Public Service Education Act, and 
$25 million for the Intergovernmental 
Manpower Act. 

These measures are demanding. They 
will require the support of Congress, the 
executive branch, State and local govern- 
ments, our colleges and universities, and 
private organizations. 

They recognize that the key to effec- 
tive action remains with the States and 
local governments. 

1. THE PUBLIC SERVICE EDUCATION ACT OF 1967 


This legislation has a single clear goal: 
to increase the number of qualified stu- 
dents who choose careers in government. 

The measure would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to provide fellowships for young men and 
women who want to embark on the ad- 
venture of government service. 

It would provide support to univer- 
sities seeking to enrich and strengthen 
their public service education programs. 

This financial assistance can be used 
to support a broad range of activity in- 
cluding: 

Research into new methods of educa- 
tion for government service; 

Experimental programs, such as study 
combined with part-time public service; 
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Plans to improve and expand pro- 
grams for students preparing for gov- 
ernment careers; 

Training faculties, establishing centers 
for study at the graduate or profes- 
sional level, conducting institutes for ad- 
vanced study in public affairs and ad- 
ministration. 

2. THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL MANPOWER ACT OF 
1967 


This legislation is designed specifi- 
cally to deal with the varied manpower 
needs of State and local governments. 

It. would authorize the Civil Service 
Commission to: 

Provide fellowships to State and local 
government employees; 

Make grants. of up to 75 percent to 
help State and local governments de- 
velop and carry out comprehensive 
training plans and strengthen their per- 
sonnel administration systems. 

It would allow Federal agencies to 
admit State and local employees to Fed- 
eral training programs, and to provide 
additional assistance for those em- 
ployees who administer Federal grant- 
in-aid programs. 

Across America, many men and women 
of skill and vision work in statehouses 
and city halls. 

Their knowledge and experience can 
help us. And we are prepared to bring 
the special experience of Federal em- 
ployees to the local level. 

The Intergovernmental Manpower 
Act. would allow Federal workers to take 
assignments in State and local govern- 
ments for periods up to 2 years, with 
full protection of job rights and bene- 
fits. In addition, the Federal agencies 
would be able to accept. State and local 
employees for assignments of equivalent 
periods. 

This proposal, I believe, fills a vital 
need. The mutual interchange of ideas 
and perspectives will benefit all echelons 
of government. 

THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Shaped by our Founding Fathers, the 
federal system has withstood a test of 
time and experience they could never 
have forseen. 

It has been adapted to a complexity of 
government functions unknown and un- 
anticipated in the simpler times of its 
creation. 

Today the federal system rests on an 
interlocking network of new relation- 
ships and new partnerships among all 
levels of government. 

That structure is elaborate. It con- 
sists of 50 States, over 3,000 counties, 
18,000 municipalities, more than 17,000 
townships, and almost 25,000 school dis- 
tricts, all of which employ more than 7 
million people with a monthly payroll of 
nearly $5 billion. 

Every American is served through these 
units of government, 

In shaping programs to meet the needs 
of modern-day America, several factors 
have emerged which have important con- 
sequences for our federal system: 

First, many of the problems we are 
dealing with are national in scope, re- 
quiring national strategies to attack 
them. But these problems exist in com- 
munities and neighborhoods, so their 
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solutions must be tailored to specific lo- 
cal needs. 

Because broad national strategy must 
be fused with local knowledge and ad- 
ministration, the executive branch and 
Congress have chosen to operate through 
the mechanism of the grant-in-aid. The 
1968 budget provides $17 billion in Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to States and local 
governments. These range from old 
age assistance to infant care, from hous- 
ing development to highway construc- 
tion. 

During the past 3 years, we have re- 
turned to State and local governments 
about $40 billion in grants-in-aid. This 
year alone, some 70 percent of our Fed- 
eral expenditures for domestic social 
programs will be distributed through the 
State and local governments. With Fed- 
eral assistance, State and local govern- 
ments by 1970 will be spending close to 
$110 billion annually. As I said in my 
1967 state of the Union message, these 
enormous sums must be used wisely, 
honestly, and effectively.” 

Second, attacking the major ills of our 
society—poverty, crime, pollution, and 
decay—requires the interaction of many 
agencies working together at different 
levels of government. Coordinating and 
marshaling their efforts in a demanding 
challenge. 

Third, many of the problems transcend 
established boundaries. Air and water 
pollution, for example, respect no State 
or municipal lines. Neither does mass 
transit—with commuters moving in and 
out of central cities and across different 
borders. Many of our programs, there- 
fore, have resulted in new groupings and 
councils of old jurisdictions working to- 
gether for the first time. 

Careful study of these key factors re- 
veals the need to strengthen the federal 
system through greater communication, 
consolidation, consistency, and coordina- 
tion. 

1. BETTER LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


All levels of government must be able 
to communicate. with each other more 
frequently and freely than they ever have 
before. 

This does not require an act of Con- 
gress. It simply requires an open-door“ 
policy—a willingness by all who. partici- 
pate in the adventure of cooperative gov- 
ernment to sit together to discuss their 
common problems. 

The door of discussion will always be 
open in the Federal Government. to the 
mayor of every city and the Governor of 
every State. 

I have invited and met with the Gov- 
ernors or substantial groups of them on 
at least seven separate occasions. 

I have repeatedly assured each Gov- 
ernor that top officials of the executive 
branch stand ready to brief him and to 
visit his State capital to discuss matters 
of mutual concern. 

Over the past several weeks, a team of 
Government officials headed by Gov. 
Farris Bryant, Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, has accepted the 
invitations extended by 16 Governors and 
visited their State capitals, where full 
and frank discussions with the Gover- 
nors on the problems of Federal-State 
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relationships have been carried on. Ad- 
ditional visits are planned in the weeks 
ahead. 

I have extended invitations to the 
Governors of every State to come to the 
Nation’s Capital this Saturday to meet 
with me and members of my Cabinet for 
discussions and briefings, and to ex- 
change ideas on how the ties between 
the Federal Government and State and 
local governments can be strengthened. 

In addition, I have directed the heads 
of all departments and agencies to con- 
sult on a frequent and systematic basis 
with Governors, and mayors, and other 
local officials in development and admin- 
istration of Federal programs. 

I have requested the Vice President 
and Gov, Farris Bryant, Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning, to confer 
with State and local officials whenever 
problems of intergovernmental relations 
arise. 


2. CONSOLIDATION OF GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


There are today a very large number 
of individual grant-in-aid programs, 
each with its own set of special reouire- 
ments, separate authorizations and ap- 
propriations, cost-sharing ratios, allo- 
cation formulas, administrative arrange- 
ments, and financial procedures. This 
proliferation increases redtape and 
causes delay. It places extra burdens on 
State and local officials. It hinders their 
comprehensive planning. It diffuses the 
channels through which Federal assist- 
ance to State and local governments can 
flow. 

There are several steps we should take 
to help remedy this situation. 

The first step is to simplify procedures 
for grant application, administration, 
and financial accounting. 

A local health program, for example, 
may draw upon separate Federal grants- 
in-aid for child health, training of health 
personnel, and mental health. Similarly 
a Governor often wishes to focus several 
related Federal grant programs upon a 
single complex problem. 

At the present time it is usually neces- 
sary for the Governor or mayor to submit 
separate applications and follow separate 
financial and administrative procedures 
for each such Federal grant. 

Initially, we should make it possible, 
through general legislation, for Federal 
agencies to combine related grants into 
a single financial package, thus simplify- 
ing the financial and administrative pro- 
cedures—without disturbing, however, 
the separate authorizations, appropria- 
tions, and substantive requirements for 
each grant-in-aid program. 

The development of a workable plan 
for grant. simplification will demand 
careful preparation. The statutes in- 
volved are varied and complex. 

I have instructed the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, in cooperation 
with the Federal agencies concerned and 
representatives of the States and local 
governments to form a joint task force to 
develop such a plan. The task force will 
report to me within 1 month. I will 
then submit to the Congress the neces- 
sary legislation to simplify our grant-in- 
aid procedures. 

Beyond administrative and financial 
consolidation, an even more fundamental 
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restructuring of our grant-in-aid pro- 
grams is essential. 

Last year’s Partnership for Health Act 
pointed the way. With that measure 
Congress combined into a single package 
a number of health grants. It estab- 
lished for these activities a single set of 
requirements, a single authorization, and 
a single appropriation. 

I have requested the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to review the range 
of Federal grant-in-aid programs to de- 
termine other areas in which a basic con- 
solidation of grant-in-aid authorizations, 
appropriations, and statutory require- 
ments should be carried out. 

As that review is completed, I will 
seek the necessary legislation to com- 
bine and modernize the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem, area by area. 

3. CONSISTENCY AND COORDINATION 


Each major Federal department and 
agency works through a series of regional 
or field offices. These offices are the vital 
links between Washington and people in 
States, cities, and townships across 
America. Whether our programs are ef- 
fective often depends on the quality of 
administration in these field offices. 

Yet, for all their importance, there has 
been only infrequent critical analysis of 
their roles and performance. 

The cause of intergovernmental co- 
operation is poorly served when these 
offices are out of touch with local needs, 
or when their geographic boundaries 
overlap or are inconsistent. 

I have asked the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to undertake a com- 
prehensive review of the Federal field 
office structure and to develop a plan 
to assure the most effective use and loca- 
tion of these offices. 

I have asked him to recommend a plan 
for the restructuring of these offices, and 
I hope to incorporate the first steps of 
this plan in my next budget message. 

STATE AND LOCAL ACTION 


Our federal system is strong. It is the 
best instrument we have—or any nation 
has ever had—for joint action. 

If we observe strains in the workings 
of that system, they are natural conse- 
quences of the great stirring of govern- 
mental action at all levels to cope with 
acute problems. When governments do 
nothing, when they are oblivious to the 
needs of the times, there is an illusion of 
order. It is an illusion both costly and 
disastrous. 

But to survive and serve the ends of 
a free society, our federal system must 
be strengthened—and not alone at the 
national level. 

Some State and many local jurisdic- 
tions maintain planning, budgetary, and 
statistical systems unchanged since the 
19th century. Obsolete and arbitrary 
fiscal restraints increase pressures for 
Federal action in areas where State and 
local communities themselves should as- 
sume responsibility. 

I particularly urge Governors and 
mayors to take advantage of the chan- 
nels of communication which I men- 
tioned previously. I urge the Governors 
to utilize that provision of the Model 
Cities Act which encourages, and helps 
to finance, the establishment of State 
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centers for information and technical as- 
sistance to medium-sized and smaller 
communities. 

Two years ago, discussing the chal- 
lenges which the improvement of our 
society poses, I said: 

The solution to these problems does not 
rest on a massive program in Washington. 


I repeat those words today, with an 
emphasis even stronger. 

No nation so great as ours can develop 
the society its people need if the Federal 
Government evades its responsibility. 
This Government has not and will not. 
But neither can such a nation hope to 
succeed on the strength of Federal action 
alone. 

We began as a nation of localities. 
And however changed in character those 
localities become, however urbanized we 
grow and however high we build, our des- 
tiny as a nation will be determined there. 

Just as the effectiveness of every law 
must be gaged by its administration, 
many programs must succeed—or fail— 
in the local health department or school 
board or urban renewal office or commu- 
nity action agency which turns it from 
plan to performance. 

CONCLUSION 


Because of the social and economic 
legislation passed by the 88th and 89th 
Congresses—legislation unmatched in all 
the annals of our history—this Nation 
now has programs which can lift the 
quality of American life higher than any 
before us have known. 

What remains for us now is to improve 
the quality of Government itself—its 
machinery, its manpower, its methods— 
so that those programs will touch and 
transform the lives of the people for 
whom they were intended. 

The processes of government are vast, 
as is the Nation itself. But its vastness— 
and its strength as well—comes from the 
diversity of its many parts. 

The partnership which links every lev- 
el of our Government is the genius of our 
system as that system took life under the 
Constitution. 

We have never achieved perfection in 
that partnership any more than we have 
achieved perfection in the society it 
serves. But we have never stopped 
reaching for both, nor will we, even 
though the effort to improve each must 
now be accelerated in the intensity of 
change. 

Only our traditions and our goals re- 
main unchanged. So long as we are 
faithful to these, we must pursue and en- 
deavor as best we can to perfect the 
partnership which enables government 
to work—the partnership between the 
executive branch and the Congress, be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States, between both and the local com- 
munities. 

It is in the interest of this continued 
partnership, and in the spirit of hope it 
generates, that I present this program to 
the Congress and the Nation today. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 17, 1967. 


QUALITY OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks and include extraneous matter on 
the subject of the President’s message. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last two Congresses, we have taken con- 
structive action on a wide variety of 
fronts. We have passed much legisla- 
tion, comprehensive and complex, in re- 
sponse to the problems that face our 
Nation in the sixties. But all of this 
can come to naught without the proper 
organizational structure, without the 
right administrative tools, without the 
skills and manpower to turn the will of 
Congress into reality. 

Therefore, I am much encouraged by 
President Johnson’s message on the qual- 
ity of American government. He has 
identified the obstacles that are stand- 
ing in the way of the most effective 
execution of the programs that we have 
fashioned in the law. He has listed the 
actions that have been taken and which 
need to be taken to overcome these 
obstacles. 

Many of these problems can be re- 
solved under the existing powers that 
have been vested in the President by 
the Constitution and by the Congress. 
The establishment of the planning-pro- 
graming-budgeting system in the execu- 
tive branch is an example of creative ad- 
ministration already underway. The use 
that the President has made of the Vice 
President and the Director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning in forging 
closer ties between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Governors of the States, and 
the chief executives of local govern- 
ments is giving a new meaning and new 
strength to the federal system. 

But some of the President’s proposals 
for improving the quality of American 
government will require action by the 
Congress. While the Constitution puts 
basic responsibility in the President for 
administering the laws, it is the respon- 
sibility of Congress to provide him with 
the necessary tools where they are lack- 
ing or when they are inadequate. While 
we have not yet seen the President’s pro- 
posals in specific form, certainly the 
forthcoming Public Service Education 
Act and Intergovernmental Manpower 
Act will deserve our most sympathetic 
consideration and support. Federal, 
State, and local programs to reduce pov- 
erty, eliminate slums, and create good 
and safe neighborhoods in great cities 
will not be carried out unless our public 
servants are well trained in the most 
modern and scientific administrative 
methods. 

Similarly, we must support realistic 
proposals to simplify the present chaos 
of our grant-in-aid system. The costs 
of planning and administering nearly 
200 separate grant programs detract 
sharply from the potential benefits of 
these programs as a whole. 

I am impressed by what the Presi- 
dent has told us in this message. I 
applaud the constructive measures he 
has already taken, and I urge the sup- 
port of my colleagues for the program 
the President has outlined for improv- 
ing the quality of American government. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
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er, in our time we have made much of the 
catch phrase that. the President is the 
only representative of all the people. It 
is not often, however, that the President 
assumes the role of being the advocate 
and representative of 50 States, of over 
3,000 counties, 18,000 municipalities, 
17,000 townships, and of tens of thou- 
sands of other units making up our State 
and local instrumentalities of govern- 
ment. President Johnson has assumed 
that role and has asked the Congress 
to share in it by taking action to breathe 
new life blood into State and local gov- 
ernments. 

If the States and their local govern- 
ments are to be effective partners in the 
Federal system which every Member of 
Congress has taken an oath to support, 
it is our clear duty to respond to the 
President’s call for enactment of two 
bills which he has recommended in his 
special message on the quality of govern- 
ment. They are the Intergovernmental 
Manpower Act and the Public Service 
Education Act. 

Neither bill, nor both together, will 
solve the manpower needs of the States 
and localities. In the last analysis, this 
is not a Federal responsibility. But, by 
providing strong evidence of Federal 
concern and Federal willingness to help, 
I believe we can be sure that the present 
manpower crisis will begin to recede. 

Those who choose to argue that the 
States are anachronisms and that local 
government can no longer have any but 
a very limited service role, deny every- 
thing which our federal system stands 
for. It is true that there are many prob- 
lems of concern to our country which are 
national in scope and must be adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government. But 
it is equally true that many other prob- 
lems of our society can best be defined, 
attacked, and solved by collaboration at 
all levels of government—with the final 
and most important point of impact be- 
ing the States and the local communi- 
ties. It is this need to which the Presi- 
dent has addressed himself in calling 
for a program of financial support to the 
States, to local governments, and to the 
colleges and universities to provide new, 
adequately trained personnel for gov- 
ernmental careers at the State and local 
level, and to upgrade the skill of the 
personnel who already have chosen to 
work in our statehouses and city halls. 

The Congress, as often as the Presi- 
dent, has said that every citizen has the 
right to expect full value for his tax dol- 
lar. Full value of the tax dollar depends 
on competent, well-trained personnel, 
We have been slow to recognize that im- 
portant fact, and we have been even 
slower to recognize the demands which 
new Federal programs have placed upon 
State and local governments to recruit 
and to retain in their service the skills 
necessary to give our Federal programs 
substance, meaning, and effect. The 
programs proposed by the President are 
a first step to assure that personnel at 
all levels of government can live up to 
the responsibilities vested in them. The 
example which the Federal Government 
will set by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion will not be one which the States 
and localities will refuse to follow. I 
support the President’s recommenda- 
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tions, and I ask every Member to join 
me in that support. Let our effort be in 
the direction of improving this legisla- 
tion, not opposing it. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I was 
particularly pleased with the emphasis 
the President has placed on efficiency 
in government in his message on the 
quality of government presented today. 
American industry becomes more effi- 
cient through competition. In the ab- 
sence of that kind of business compe- 
tition, government must take advantage 
of other incentives to increase efficiency. 

The President has made it abundantly 
clear that he is determined to obtain 
for the publie the maximum benefit from 
each dollar spent. And it is clear that 
he intends to continue his efforts to per- 
meate the executive branch with a high 
sense of economy and efficiency. 

The real test of efficiency in govern- 
ment is in the relationship between the 
benefits and the costs of Government 
programs. The President has outlined 
two management tools designed to im- 
prove that relationship. 

The first of these tools, known as the 
planning-programing-budgeting system 
requires agencies to ask fundamental 
questions about objectives, precise bene- 
fits to be provided and feasible alterna- 
tive programs. Budget requests must be 
prepared on the basis of the most effec- 
tive and efficient programs. This kind of 
analysis takes skilled people, but it has 
shown its worth both in industry and in 
the Defense Department. Congress 
ought to provide the funds requested to 
make those skills available to Federal 
agencies. 

The second tool described by the 
President is cost reduction. The con- 
cept of each agency setting annual cost 
reduction goals for itself, and then en- 
listing the support of all employees to 
meet those goals has a great deal of 
merit. 

The President’s intention to establish 
an Advisory Council on Cost Reduction 
demonstrates his determination to ex- 
pand cost reduction activities. The Gov- 
ernment will benefit from an exchange 
of ideas with business and labor leaders 
on questions of cost reductions. 

Efficiency in government as a tech- 
nique is good. With the added goal of 
dollar savings and improved programs, 
it is even more attractive. 

I compliment the President for his 
continuing and extraordinary efforts to 
make American government. better and 
more effective. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am in full 
agreement with the President’s message 
on the quality of American government. 

This Nation faces a crucial test. We 
have embarked on vast programs of 
grants-in-aid to solve the problems of 
our cities, of poverty, of our educational 
system, of pollution and many other pro- 
grams that touch our daily lives. The 
course was chosen deliberately. The al- 
ternatives would have been to do nothing 
or to embark on a series of direct Fed- 
eral programs. However, to take maxi- 
mum advantage of local initiative and 
to make maximum response to local 
problems, the administration has chosen 
the grant-in-aid approach which re- 
quires all levels of government—Federal, 
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State, and local—to. work together in a 
close partnership. Now the effectiveness 
of that partnership is being tested. 

It is true that we are going through 
a series of growing pains. This is hardly 
surprising in view of the rate at which 
grant-in-aid programs have expanded in 
scope and numbers. But, as the Presi- 
dent’s message indicates, remedies are 
being developed for the gravest difficul- 
ties we face. Steps are being taken to 
improve intergovernmental communica- 
tions, to increase consultation with State 
and local elected chief executives, to im- 
prove our grant-in-aid structure and to 
review Federal field office locations. 

A great deal of effort is needed at all 
levels of government to make this sys- 
tem work effectively—to make creative 
federalism a reality. I am encouraged 
that we have recognized the tasks ahead 
and that the President is moving vigor- 
ously to attack basic problems. The 
Congress must be prepared to work con- 
structively toward the same objectives. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter on the President's 
message. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS UNDER COM- 
MUNICATIONS SATELLITE ACT OF 
1962—-MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 89) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Accomplishments of the past year 
under the Communications Satellite Act 
of 1962 have brought mankind to the 
threshold of a full-time global commu- 
nications service to which all nations of 
the world may have equal access, from 
which all nations of the world may de- 
rive their share of the benefits. 

Our space technology is opening new 
doorways to world peace. Within the 
grasp of the world’s peoples is the po- 
tential for completely new, heretofore 
unimagined ways of peaceful coopera- 
tion for expanding world trade, for en- 
hancing educational opportunities, for 
uplifting the spirit and enriching the 
lives of people everywhere. 

Fifty-five nations of the world have 
joined the Intelsat consortium and 
pledged their collective efforts toward 
establishing a single, global communica- 
tions system which can advance the so- 
cial, political, cultural, and economic in- 
terests of all. 

Our Nation has stated in the past and 
it reaffirms its policy of making available 
as promptly as possible the vast benefits 
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of this new technology to its own peo- 
ple and to the people of all nations. 

This policy is deeply rooted in the be- 
lief that nations can come closer to- 
gether and world peace can be obtained 
if all the peoples of the world are given 
the opportunity for understanding the 
interests, the problems, the cultures, and 
the aspirations of one another. 

We will continue in full partnership 
with our international neighbors to seek 
an environment in which all nations—in 
particular the developing nations of the 
world—can obtain high-quality commu- 
nications with all others. 

There has been consistent effort and 
effective progress at all levels of our Fed- 
eral agencies and of our committees in 
Congress on behalf of achieving the aims 
of the Communications Satellite Act. 
Under section 404(a) of the act, I am 
transmitting to Congress a report of this 
progress. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 17, 1967. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE— 
PERMISSION TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Small Business may sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


CITY OF PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3799) 
for the relief of the city of Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


REPEALING THE “COOLY TRADE” 
LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 857) to 
repeal the “cooly trade“ laws. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to in- 
quire if this in any way affects the quota 
under the current immigration law as 
amended? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. As author of this 
bill, I will state to the gentleman that 
this will in no way affect the quota 
system. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 857 

A bill to repeal the “cooly trade” laws 

Whereas the Congress in 1862 enacted so- 
called “cooly trade” legislation prohibiting 
certain activity involving the procuring, 
transportation, disposition, sale, or transfer 
of persons who are subjects of China, Japan, 
or of any other oriental country, as servants 
or apprentices, or to be held to service or 
labor; and 

Whereas the circumstances which 
prompted the “cooly trade” legislation have 
long since ceased to be prevalent, and 
changed social, economic, and political con- 
ditions here and abroad have rendered that 
legislation archaic and anachronistic; and 

Whereas the continued existence of the 
“cooly trade” laws is inconsistent with later 
policies of the Congress under which other 
statutes singling out oriental peoples have 
been repealed or modified; and 

Whereas the continued existence of the 
term “cooly” in the laws of the United States 
is an unnecessary and disparaging reminder 
of a past historical period which may cause 
misunderstanding as to the present relation- 
ships between the people of the United States 
and the peoples of oriental countries: Now, 
therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 2158-2163, Revised Statutes, and sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 4 of the Act of March 3, 1875 
(ch. 141, 18 Stat. 477) (8 U.S. Code 331-339), 
are hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On pages 1 and 2, strike all “Whereas” 
clauses. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise once again to urge passage of this 
legislation. This body on September 19, 
1966, passed the measure which I had 
introduced in the 89th Congress, but it 
was not acted upon by the Senate before 
adjournment. Icommend the chairman, 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FercHan], and members of his sub- 
committee for the early action which 
was taken in reporting the bill I intro- 
duced this year, and I urge the prompt 
enactment during the present session of 
the 90th Congress of this long overdue 
legislation. 

The so-called “cooly trade” laws were 
enacted by Congress in 1862 and 1875 to 
correct the then widespread practice of 
exploiting persons of oriental descent, 
particularly Chinese and Japanese, in 
connection with their procurement 
abroad for importation into the United 
States to be held in service as servants 
or apprentices. Criminal sanctions were 
imposed on those who were found guilty 
of such practice. These laws have re- 
mained in our statute books to this day. 

However commendable they may have 
been at one time, these laws are obsolete 
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and, for all practical purposes, are of no 
effect under today’s enlightened social, 
economic, and political conditions. In 
addition, the word “cooly” carries an un- 
fortunate connotation in the Far East, 
a fact which it would appear we are de- 
liberately ignoring as we perpetuate 
these laws in our statute books. 

The State of Hawaii, because of its 
proximity to the Far East and its large 
population of Asian descent, is perhaps 
more sensitive than any other area of the 
country to the situation which exists as 
a result of these laws. Enactment of 
H.R. 857 would remove a possible source 
of public misunderstanding and promote 
better relations between the United 
States and Asian countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a unanimous vote 
in favor of H.R. 857. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ex- 
press my support of H.R. 857 introduced 
by my able colleague from Hawaii, who 
has sponsored this legislation in both 
the 89th and 90th Congresses. H.R. 857 
is designed to remove from the statute 
books the so-called “cooly trade” laws, 
enacted by Congress in 1862 and 1875 in 
a far-removed era of East-West rela- 
tions. The practice of bringing Oriental 
persons to Hawaii and the west coast of 
the United States under conditions of 
servitude to do the manual labor involved 
in railroad building, sugar production, 
and other burgeoning industries for 
which manpower was needed, brought 
forth humanitarian cries of protest 
throughout America, and this appeal to 
the national conscience resulted in laws 
to prohibit the sale and transfer of 
Oriental laborers as though they were 
property. 

Happily, Mr. Speaker, those days are 
long past, and the “cooly trade” laws 
can now be considered anachronisms. 

In addition, we amended the immi- 
gration laws in 1965 in our first step 
aimed at eliminating the national origins 
quotas for those who wish to emigrate 
to this country, and I feel that it is now 
time to remove from the books those 
previous laws which are no longer needed 
and which also carry connotations of 
inferiority for the mistreated Oriental 
whose plight they were designed to re- 
lieve a century ago. While we go about 
the business of building bridges to Asia 
and cementing relations with many 
countries of the east, we should wipe 
out the references which are a reminder 
of an unhappier era and which can only 
serve as a potential barrier to better 
international relations. 

All Federal agencies affected agree 
that these laws might well be disposed 
of now, and I join my colleague in urging 
favorable action today by the House on 
this legislation to repeal the “cooly 
trade” laws. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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THE COMMISSION ON NATIONAL 
OBSERVANCES AND HOLIDAYS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2513) 
relating to national observances and hol- 
idays, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


CREDITOR COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 
AND EXPENSES UNDER CHAPTER 
XI OF THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2518) 
to amend sections 337 and 338 of the 
Bankruptcy Act and to add new section 
339. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 2518 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
337 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended (11 
U.S.C. 737), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 337. At such meeting, or at any ad- 
journment thereof, the judge or referee shall, 
after the acceptance of the arrangement— 

“(1) designate the receiver or trustee, if 
any, or the debtor or a person specially ap- 
pointed as disbursing agent to distribute, 
subject to the control of the court, the con- 
sideration, if any, to be deposited by the 
debtor; and, if a disbursing agent is so ap- 
pointed, require such person to give bond 
with a surety to be approved by the court 
in such amount as the court shall fix, and 
fix the amount or rate of his compensation, 
not in excess of the compensation allowable 
to a receiver serving as a mere custodian 
under this Act; 

“(2) fix a time within which the debtor 
shall deposit, in such place as shall be desig- 
nated by and subject to the order of the 
court, the consideration, if any, to be dis- 
tributed to the creditors, the money neces- 
sary to pay all debts which have priority, 
unless such priority creditors shall have 
waived their claims on such deposit, or con- 
sented in writing to any provision of the 
arrangement for otherwise dealing with such 
claims, and the money necessary to pay the 
costs and expenses of the proceeding; and 

“(3) fix a time for the filing of the appli- 
cation to confirm the arrangement and for 
a hearing on the confirmation thereof or any 
objections to the confirmation, unless such 
times have already been named in the notice 
of the meeting or unless all creditors affected 
by the arrangement have accepted it.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 338 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
as amended (11 U.S.C. 738), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 338. At such meeting, the creditors 
may elect a committee, if none has previous- 
ly been elected under this Act, and, if a 
trustee has not previously been elected or 
appointed, may nominate a trustee who 
shall thereafter qualify in case it shall be- 
come necessary to administer the estate in 
bankruptcy as provided under this chapter.” 

Sec. 3. That after section 338 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended (11 U.S.C. 738), anew 
section is added to read as follows: 

“Sec. 339. (1) The functions of a com- 
mittee elected as provided in section 338 of 
this chapter may include the following: (a) 
to examine into the conduct of the debtor's 
affairs and the causes of his insolvency, or 
inability to pay his debts as they mature; 
(b) to consider whether the arrangement 
proposed by the debtor is for the best in- 
terests of the creditors, and is feasible; (c) 
to negotiate with the debtor concerning the 
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terms of the proposed arrangement and to 
advise the creditors of its recommendations 
with respect thereto; (d) to report to the 
creditors from time to time concerning the 
progress of the proceeding; (e) to collect and 
file with the court acceptances of the ar- 
rangement proposed; and (f) to perform such 
other services as may contribute to the 
confirmation of the arrangement. 

“(2) A committee elected as provided in 
section 338 of this chapter may employ such 
agents, attorneys, and accountants as may 
be necessary to assist in the performance 
of its functions. Expenses of the commit- 
tee for such assistance, whether incurred 
before or after the filing of the petition un- 
der this chapter, shall be allowed as an ex- 
pense of administration to the extent 
deemed reasonable and necessary by the 
court, provided the arrangement is con- 
firmed. Such expenses incurred by the 
committee before its election in accordance 
with section 338 shall not be disallowed be- 
cause of a change in the committee’s com- 
position, provided a majority of the 
committee when it incurred the expense con- 
tinue as members of the elected commit- 
tee.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FILING OF CLAIMS IN CHAPTER XI 
PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2519) to 
amend sections 334, 355, 367, and 369 of 
the Bankruptcy Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2519 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That section 
334 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 734) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 334. Not less than twenty-five nor 
more than forty days after the petition is 
filed the court shall hold a first meeting of 
creditors.” 

Sec. 2. Section 355 of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U.S.C. 755) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 355. Creditors, including the United 
States, any State, and any subdivision there- 
of, shall file their proofs of claim before con- 
firmation except as follows: 

(1) if scheduled by the debtor, a claim 
may be filed within thirty days after the date 
of mailing notice of confirmation to credi- 
tors but shall not be allowed for an amount 
in excess of that set forth in the debtor's 
schedules; and 

“(2) a claim arising from the rejection of 
an executory contract of the debtor may be 
filed within such time as the court may 
direct.“ 

Sec, 3. Paragraph (3) of section 367 of the 
Bankruptey Act (11 U.S.C, 767(3)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) the consideration deposited, if any, 
shall be distributed and the rights provided 
by the arrangement shall inure to the credi- 
tors affected by the arrangement, including 
the United States, any State, and any sub- 
division thereof, whose claims are filed within 
the time prescribed by section 355 of this 
chapter and are allowed; and” 

Sec. 4. Section 369 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (11 U.S.C, 769) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 369. The court shall in any event re- 
tain jurisdiction until the final allowance or 
disallowance of all claims affected by the 
arrangement which have been filed within 
the limitations as to time and amount pre- 
scribed by section 355 but have not been 
allowed or disallowed prior to confirmation.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IMPROVING THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF ESTATES IN SUPERSEDING 
BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2517) 
to amend sections 64a, 238, 378, and 483 
of the Bankruptcy Act and to repeal 
sections 354 and 459 of the act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 64a of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
104(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 64. DEBTS WHICH HAVE Prioriry—a. 
The debts to have priority, in advance of 
the payment of dividends to creditors, and 
to be paid in full out of bankrupt estates, 
and the order of payment, shall be (1) the 
costs and expenses of administration, in- 
cluding the actual and necessary costs and 
expenses of preserving the estate subsequent 
to filing the petition; the fees for the 
referees’ salary and expense fund; the filing 
fees paid by creditors in involuntary cases 
or by persons other than the bankrupts in 
voluntary cases; where property of the 
bankrupt, transferred or concealed by him 
either before or after the filing of the peti- 
tion, is recovered for the benefit of the 
estate of the bankrupt by the efforts and at 
the cost and expense of one or more creditors, 
the reasonable costs and expenses of such 
recovery; the trustee’s expenses in opposing 
the bankrupt's discharge or in connection 
with the criminal prosecution of an offense 
punishable under chapter 9 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or an offense con- 
cerning the business or property of the 
bankrupt punishable under other laws, 
Federal or State; the fees and mileage pay- 
able to witnesses as now or hereafter pro- 
vided by the laws of the United States, and 
one reasonable attorney's fee, for the pro- 
fessional services actually rendered, irre- 
spective of the number of attorneys em- 
ployed, to the bankrupt in voluntary and 
involuntary cases, and to the petitioning 
creditors in involuntary cases, and if the 
court adjudges the debtor bankrupt over the 
debtor’s objection or pursuant to a voluntary 
petition filed by the debtor during the 
pendency of an involuntary proceeding, for 
the reasonable costs and expenses incurred, 
or the reasonable disbursements made, by 
them, including but not limited to compen- 
sation of accountants and appraisers em- 
ployed by them, in such amount as the 
court may allow. Where an order is entered 
in a proceeding under any chapter of this 
Act directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with, the costs and expenses of administra- 
tion incurred in the ensuing bankruptcy 
proceeding, including expenses necessarily 
incurred by a debtor in possession, receiver, 
or trustee in preparing the schedule and 
statement required to be filed by section 238, 
378, or 483, shall have priority in advance of 
payment of the unpaid costs and expenses 
of administration, including the allowances 
provided for in such chapter, incurred in 
the superseded proceeding and in the sus- 
pended bankruptcy proceeding, if any; (2) 
wages and commissions, not to exceed $600 
to each claimant, which has been earned 
within three months before the date of the 
commencement of the proceeding, due to 
workmen, servants, clerks, or traveling, or 
city salesmon on salary or commission basis, 
whole or part time, whether or not selling 
exclusively for the bankrupt; and for the 
purposes of this clause, the term ‘traveling 
or city salesman’ shall include all such sales- 
men, whether or not they are independent 
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contractors selling the products or services 
of the bankrupt on a commission basis, with 
or without a drawing account or formal 
contract; (3) where the confirmation of an 
arrangement or wage earner plan or the 
bankrupt's discharge has been refused, re- 
voked, or set aside upon the objection and 
through the efforts and at the cost and ex- 
pense of one or more creditors, or, where 
through the efforts and at the cost and ex- 
pense of one or more creditors, evidence 
shall have been adduced resulting in the 
conviction of any person of an offense un- 
der chapter 9 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, the reasonable costs and expenses of 
such creditors in obtaining such refusal, 
revocation, or setting aside, or in adducing 
such evidence; (4) taxes which became 
legally due and owing by the bankrupt to 
the United States or to any State or any 
subdivision thereof which are not released 
by a discharge in bankruptcy; Provided, 
however, That no priority over general un- 
secured claims shall pertain to taxes not 
included in the foregoing priority; And pro- 
vided further, That no order shall be made 
for the payment of a tax assessed against 
any property of the bankrupt in excess of 
the value of the interest of the bankrupt 
estate therein as determined by the court; 
and (5) debts other than for taxes owing to 
any person, including the United States, 
who by the laws of the United States is 
entitled to priority, and rent owing to a 
landlord who is entitled to priority by 
applicable State law or who is entitled to 
priority by paragraph (2) of subdivision c 
of section 67 of this Act: Provided, however, 
That such priority for rent to a landlord 
shall be restricted to the rent which is 
legally due and owning for the actual use 
and occupancy of the premises affected, and 
which accrued within three months before 
the date of bankruptcy.” 

Sec. 2. Section 238 of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U.S.C. 638) is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 238. a. Upon the entry of an order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with— 

“(1) where the petition was filed under sec- 
tion 127 of this Act, the bankruptcy proceed- 
ing shall be deemed reinstated and shall 
thereafter be conducted, so far as possible, as 
if the petition under this chapter had not 
been filed; or where the petition was filed 
under section 128 of this Act, the proceeding 
shall thereafter be conducted so far as possi- 
ble, in the same manner and with like effect 
as if an involuntary petition for adjudication 
had been filed at the time when the petition 
under this chapter was filed, and a decree 
of ad tion had been entered at the time 
when the petition under this chapter was 

proved; 

“(2) a trustee shall be elected or appointed 
pursuant to section 44 of this Act and shall 
supersede any trustee previously appointed; 

“(3) a separate schedule listing unpaid 
obligations incurred after the filing of the 
petition under this chapter, including the 
amounts owing, the creditors’ names, and 
their addresses or places of business, and a 
statement of all contracts, executory in whole 
or in part, assumed or entered into after the 
filing of the petition, shall be filed with the 
court within thirty days after the entry of 
such order or within such further time as 
the court may allow; such schedule and 
statement shall be filed by the debtor for any 
‘obligations incurred and contracts assumed 
or entered into by it while continued in pos- 
session and before the qualification of a re- 
ceiver or trustee, if any, under this chapter, 
and if a receiver or trustee has qualified, 
the schedule and statement shall be filed 
by such receiver or trustee for any obliga- 
tions incurred and contracts assumed or 
entered into by him; and 

“(4) except as otherwise provided in this 
section, only claims for taxes due the United 
States or any State or any subdivision there- 
of at the time of filing of the original peti- 
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tion under this Act and such claims as are 
provable under section 63 of this Act shall 
be allowed; and, as to any such claims not 
already duly filed, where the petition was 
filed under section 127 of this Act and an 
order setting the first date for the first meet- 
ing of creditors was made before the filing 
of such petition, the date of mailing of no- 
tice to creditors of the entry of the order di- 
recting that bankruptcy be proceeded with 
shall, for the purposes of subdivision n of 
section 57 of this Act, be deemed to be the 
first date set for the first meeting of credi- 
tors; but if the time for filing claims in a 
pending bankruptcy proceeding had expired 
prior to the filing of a petition under this 
chapter, claims not filed within the time 
prescribed or as permitted by subdivision n 
of section 57 of this Act, shall not be allowed 
in the reinstated bankruptcy proceeding. 

“b. Any contract which is entered into or 

assumed by a debtor in possession, receiver, 
or trustee in a proceeding under this chap- 
ter and which is executory in whole or in part 
at the time of the entry of an order direct- 
ing that bankruptcy be proceeded with shall 
be deemed to be rejected unless expressly 
assumed within sixty days after the entry of 
such order or the qualification of the trustee 
in bankruptcy, whichever is the later, but 
the court may for cause shown extend or 
reduce the time. When a contract entered 
into or assumed in a superseded proceeding 
is rejected, the resulting liability shall con- 
stitute a cost of administration of the super- 
seded proceeding. 
“c. Upon the filing of the schedule and 
statement required by subdivision a of this 
section, the court shall make an order direct- 
ing the claims against the debtor in posses- 
sion, receiver, or trustee, including all claims 
of the United States, any State, or any sub- 
division thereof, to be filed, and the holders 
of such claims to be notified to file their 
claims within sixty days from the date of 
the order. The court shall designate the 
form and manner in which the notice shall 
be given. Notwithstanding the foregoing, 
claims not duly scheduled as provided in 
subdivision a of this section and claims aris- 
ing from rejection of executory contracts 
under subdivision b of this section may be 
filed within such further time as the court 
may direct. Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, claims against the debtor in 
possession, receiver, or trustee shall be 
proved and filed in the manner provided in 
section 57 of this Act. 

“d. Claims directed to be filed under sub- 
division c of this section but not filed within 
the time therein provided shall not be al- 
lowed and shall be barred, and the debtor 
in possession, receiver, or trustee shall be 
forever discharged from any liability with 
respect to such claims. When all claims 
which have been duly allowed have been 
paid in full, claims directed to be filed but 
not filed within the time prescribed pursu- 
ant to subdivision c and claims not allowable 
under paragraph (4) of subdivision a of this 
section because not filed within the time 
prescribed therein may nevertheless be filed 
within such time as the court may fix or for 
cause shown extend and, if duly proved, shall 
be allowed against any surplus remaining in 
such case.” 

Sec. 3. Section 378 of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U.S.C. 778) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 378. a. Upon the entry of an order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with— 

“(1) in the case of a petition filed under 
section 321 of this Act, the bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding shall be deemed reinstated and 
thereafter shall be conducted, so far as pos- 
sible, as if such petition under this chapter 
had not been filed; 

“(2) in the case of a petition filed under 
section 322 of this Act, the proceeding shall 
be conducted, so far as possible, in the same 
manner and with like effect as if a voluntary 
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petition for adjudication in bankruptcy had 
been filed and a decree of adjudication had 
been entered on the day when the petition 
under this chapter was filed; and the trustee 
nominated by creditors under this chapter 
shall be appointed by the court, or, if not so 
nominated or if the trustee so nominated 
Tails to qualify within five days after notice 
to him of the entry of such order, a trustee 
shall be appointed by the court; 

“(3) a separate schedule listing unpaid 
obligations incurred after the filing of the 
petition under this chapter, including the 
amounts owing, the creditors’ names, and 
their addresses or places of business, and a 
statement of all contracts, executory in 
whole or in part, assumed or entered into 
after the filing of the petition, shall be filed 
with the court within thirty days after the 
entry of such order or within such further 
time as the court may allow; such schedule 
and statement shall be filed by the debtor for 
any obligations incurred and contracts as- 
sumed or entered into by him while con- 
tinued in possession and before the qualifica- 
tion of a receiver, if any, under this Act, and 
if a receiver has qualified or a trustee has 
been continued in possession, the schedule 
and statement shall be filed by such receiver 
or trustee for any obligations incurred and 
contracts assumed or entered into by him; 


and 


“(4) except as otherwise provided in this 
section, only claims for taxes due the United 
States or any State or any subdivision there- 
of at the time of the filing of the original 
petition under this Act and such claims as 
are provable under section 63 of this Act 
shall be allowed; and, as to any such claims 
not already duly filed, where the petition 
was filed under section 321 of this Act and 
an order setting the first date for the first 
meeting of creditors was made before the 
filing of such petition, the date of mailing 
of notice to creditors of the entry of the 
order directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with shall, for the purposes of subdivision n 
of section 57 of this Act, be deemed to be the 
first date set for the first meeting of credi- 
tors; but if the time for filing claims in a 
pending bankruptcy proceeding had expired 
prior to the filing of a petition under this 
chapter, claims not filed within the time 
prescribed or as permitted by subdivision n 
of section 57 of this Act shall not be al- 
lowed in the reinstated bankruptcy proceed- 
ing. 

“b. Any contract which is entered into or 
assumed by a debtor in possession, receiver, 
or trustee in a proceeding under this chap- 
ter and which is executory in whole or in 
part at the time of the entry of an order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded with 
shall be deemed to be rejected unless ex- 
pressly assumed within sixty days after the 
entry of such order or the qualification of 
the trustee in bankruptcy, whichever is the 
later, but the court may for cause shown 
extend or reduce the time. When a contract 
entered into or assumed in a superseded pro- 
ceeding is rejected, the resulting liability 
shall constitute a cost administration of the 
superseded proceeding. 

“c. Upon the filing of the schedule and 
statement required by subdivision a of this 
section, the court shall make an order di- 
recting the claims against the debtor in pos- 
session, receiver, or trustee, including all 
claims of the United States, any State, or any 
subdivision thereof, to be filed, and the hold- 
ers of such claims to be notified to file their 
claims within sixty days from the date of 
the order. The court shall designate the 
form and manner in which the notice shall 
be given. Notwithstanding the foregoing, 
claims not duly scheduled as provided in 
subdivision a of this section and claims aris- 
ing from rejection of executory contracts 
under subdivision b of this section may be 
filed within such further time as the court 
may direct. Except as otherwise provided 
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in this section, claims against the debtor in 

ion, receiver, or trustee shall be 
proved and filed in the manner provided in 
section 57 of this Act. 

“d. Claims directed to be filed under sub- 
division c of this section but not filed within 
the time therein provided shall not be 
allowed and shall be barred, and the debtor 
in possession, receiver, or trustee shall be for- 
ever discharged from any liability with re- 
spect to such claims. When all claims which 
have been duly allowed have been paid in 
full, claims directed to be filed but not filed 
within the time prescribed pursuant to sub- 
division c and claims not allowable under 
paragraph (4) of subdivision a of this section 
because not filed within the time prescribed 
therein may nevertheless be filed within such 
time as the court may fix or for cause shown 
extend and, if duly proved, shall be allowed 
against any surplus remaining in such case.” 

Sec. 4. Section 483 of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U.S.C, 883) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 483. a, Upon the entry of an order 
directing that bankruptcy be proceeded 
with— 

“(1) in the case of a petition filed under 
section 421 of this Act, the bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding shall be deemed reinstated and there- 
after shall be conducted, so far as possible, 
as if such petition under this chapter had not 
been filed; 

(2) in the case of a petition filed under 
section 422 of this Act, the proceeding shall 
thereafter be conducted, so far as possible, 
in the same manner and with like effect as if 
a voluntary petition for adjudication had 
been filed and a decree of adjudication had 
been entered on the day when such original 
petition under this chapter was filed; 

“(3) a separate schedule listing unpaid 
obligations incurred after the filing of the 
petition under this chapter, including the 
amounts owing, the creditors’ names, and 
their addresses or places of business, and a 
statement of all contracts, executory in whole 
or in part, assumed or entered into after the 
filing of the petition, shall be filed with the 
court within thirty days after the entry of 
such order or within such further time as 
the court may allow; such schedule and state- 
ment shall be filed by the debtor for any 
obligations incurred and contracts assumed 
or entered into by him while continued in 
possession and before the qualification of a 
trustee, if any, under this chapter, and if a 
trustee has qualified, the schedule and state- 
ment shall be filed by such trustee for any 
obligations incurred and contracts assumed 
or entered into by him; and 

“(4) except as otherwise provided in this 
section, only claims for taxes due the United 
States or any State or any subdivision thereof 
at the time of the filing of the original peti- 
tion under this Act and such claims as are 
provable under section 63 of this Act shall be 
allowed, and claims not already filed may be 
filed in accordance with the provisions n of 
section 57 of this Act. 

„b. Any contract which is entered into or 
assumed by a debtor in possession or trustee 
in a proceeding under this chapter and which 
is executory in whole or in part at the time 
of the entry of an order directing that bank- 
ruptcy be proceeded with shall be deemed to 
be rejected unless expressly assumed within 
sixty days after the entry of such order or 
the qualification of the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, whichever is the later, but the court 
may for cause shown extend or reduce the 
time. When a contract entered into or as- 
sumed in a superseded proceeding is rejected, 
the resulting liability shall constitute a cost 
of administration of the superseded pro- 
ceeding. 

“c. Upon the filing of the schedule and 
statement required by subdivision a of this 
section, the court shall make an order direct- 
ing the claims against the debtor in posses- 
sion or trustee, including all claims of the 
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United States, any State, or any subdivision 
thereof, to be filed, and the holders of such 
claims to be notified to file their claims with- 
in sixty days from the date of the order. The 
court shall designate the form and manner 
in which the notice shall be given. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, claims not duly 
scheduled as provided in subdivision a of this 
section and claims arising from rejection of 
executory contracts under subdivision b of 
this section may be filed within such further 
time as the court may direct. Except as 
otherwise provided in this section, claims 
against the debtor in possession or trustee 
shall be proved and filed in the manner pro- 
vided in section 57 of this Act. 

“d. Claims directed to be filed under sub- 
division e of this section but not filed with- 
in the time therein provided shall not be 
allowed and shall be barred, and the debtor 
in possession or trustee shall be forever 
discharged from any liability with respect 
to such claims. When all claims which have 
been duly allowed have been paid in full, 
claims directed to be filed but not filed with- 
in the time prescribed pursuant to subdivi- 
sion c and claims not allowable under para- 
graph (4) of subdivision a of this section 
because not filed within the time prescribed 
therein may nevertheless be filed within such 
time as the court may fix or for cause shown 
extend and, if duly proved, shall be allowed 
against any surplus remaining in such case.” 

Sec. 5. Sections 354 and 459 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 754 and 859) are hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


VETERANS’ PENSION AND READ- 
JUSTMENT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 2068) to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase 
the rates of pension payable to certain 
veterans and their widows, to provide ad- 
ditional readjustment assistance for vet- 
erans of service after January 31, 1955, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Short title 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1967". 

Enlarging widow's eligibility for benefits 

Sec. 101, (a) Paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
sections 302(a), 404, 532 (d), 534(c), 536(c), 
and 431(e), title 38, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) for one year or more; or 

(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage, or was born to them 
before the marriage.“ 


“Column I 


Annual income 
but Equal to or less 
than— 


One dependent 


More than— 


27 
3. 


Column II 
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(b) Subsection 103(a), title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “co- 
habitated with him for five or more years 
immediately before his death,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “cohabited with him for one 
year or more immediately before his death, or 
for any period of time if a child was born of 
the purported marriage or was born to them 
before such marriage,“ 


Permanent and total disability at age sixty- 
five; aid and attendance allowance for 
persons in nursing homes 


Sec. 102. (a) Subsection (a) of section 502 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting immediately after “disabled if 
he is” the following: “sixty-five years of age 
or older or". 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section 502 is 
amended by inserting (1) a patient in a 
nursing home or (2)“ immediately after “if 
he is”. 


Exclusions from annual income 


Sec. 103. (a) Paragraph (7) of section 503 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting immediately after “amounts 
paid by“ the following: a wife of a veteran 
for the expenses of his last illness, and by“. 

(b) Paragraph (9) of such section 503 is 
amended by inserting “(A)” immediately 
after “amounts paid” and by inserting the 
following immediately before the semicolon 
at the end thereof: or (B) by a widow or a 
wife of a deceased veteran for the last illness 
and burial of a child of such veteran”. 

(c)(1) Such section 503 is further 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(14) payments of annuities elected under 
chapter 73 of title 10.” 

(2) Section 415(g)(1) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (A) by inserting 
“and under the first sentence of section 9(b) 
of the Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959” im- 
mediately before the semicolon at the end of 
subparagraph (C), (B) by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon, and (C) by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(M) payments of annuities elected under 
chapter 78 of title 10.“ 

(3) Section 1441 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “except 
section 415(g) and chapter 15 of title 38”. 
Pension increases for veterans of World War I, 

World War II, and the Korean conflict 

Sec. 104. (a) The table in subsection (b) 
of section 521 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended to appear as follows: 


“Column I Column IL 


Annual income 


Equal to or 

More than— but less than— 
$600 
$600 1, 200 
1, 200 1, 800 


(b) The table in subsection (c) of such 
section 521 is amended to appear as follows: 


Column III Column IV 


Three or more 


Two dependents dependents 


7232 


(c) Subsection (e) of such sections 521 is 
amended by striking out “$35” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$40”, 

Pension increases for widows of veterans of 

wars before World War I 

Sec. 105. Sections 531, 532 (a) (2), 534(a) 
(2) and 536(a) of title 38, United States 
Code, are each amended by striking out 
“$65” and inserting in lieu thereof in each 
such section “$70”. 

Pension increases for widows of veterans 
of World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict 
Sec, 106. (a) The table in subsection (b) 

of section 541 of title 38, United States Code, 

is amended to appear as follows: 


“Column I 


Annual income 
Equal to or 
than— 


More than— but less 


(b) The table in subsection (c) of such 
section 541 is amended to appear as follows: 


“Column I Column II 


Annual income 
Equal to or 


More than— but less than— 


(c) Subsection (d) of such section 541 is 
amended by striking out “$15” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$16”. 


Pension increases for children of deceased 
veterans of World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean conflict 
Sec. 107. Subsection (a) of section 542 of 

title 38, United States Code, is amended by 

striking out “$38” and “$15” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$40” and “$16”, respectively. 

Aid and attendance allowance for widows of 

veterans of all periods of war 

Sec. 108. (a) Subchapter III of chapter 15 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Widows of veterans of all periods of war 
“§ 544. Aid and attendance allowance 

“If any widow who is entitled to pension 
under this subchapter or the provisions of 
this title as in effect on June 30, 1960, is in 
need of regular aid and attendance, the 
monthly rate of pension payable to her under 
this subchapter or such provisions, as the 
case may be, shall be increased by $50.” 

(b) The analysis of such subchapter III, 
after the heading of such chapter, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


“Widows of veterans of ali periods of war 
“544. Aid and attendance allowance.” 


Therapeutic and rehabilitative devices for 
certain veterans 

SEC. 109. Subsection (b) of section 617 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “to any veteran” and all that 
follows through the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “to any 
veteran in receipt of pension under chapter 
15 of this title based on need of regular aid 
and attendance.” 

Pension for “old law” veterans who are 

housebound 

Sec. 110. The Administrator of Veterans’ 

Affairs shall pay to a veteran who is entitled 
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to pension under section 521 of title 38, 
United States Code, as in effect on June 30, 
1960, and who— 

(1) has, in addition to a disability rated 
as permanent and total, additional disability 
or disabilities independently ratable at 60 
per centum or more, or 

(2) by reason of his disability or disabili- 
ties, is permanently housebound but does not 
qualify for pension under such section 521 
based on need of regular aid and attendance, 


in lieu of the pension otherwise payable to 
him under such section 521, a pension at 
the monthly rate of $100. 


Aid and attendance allowance—Indian and 
Spanish-American War veterans 


Sec. 111. (a) Section 511(c) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by (1) in- 
serting “(1)” immediately before “Any”; (2) 
inserting “, except as provided in paragraph 
(2)” immediately before the period at the 
end thereof; and (3) adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(2) The Administrator shall pay each 
month to each veteran of the Indian Wars 
who is receiving, or entitled to receive, pen- 
sion based on a need of regular aid and 
attendance, whichever amount is greater (A) 
that provided by paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, or (B) that which is 
payable to the veteran under section 521 of 
this title if he has elected, or would be pay- 
able if he were to elect, to receive pension 
under such section pursuant to paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. Each change in the 
amount of pension payment required by this 
paragraph shall be effective as of the first 
day of the month during which the facts of 
the particular case warrant such change, 
and shall be made without specific applica- 
tion therefor.” 

(b) Section 512(a)(3) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by (1) inserting 
“(A)” immediately before Any“; (2) insert- 
ing “, except as provided in subparagraph 
(B)” immediately before the period at the 
end thereof; and (3) adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(B) The Administrator shall pay each 
month to each Spanish-American War vet- 
eran who is receiving, or entitled to receive, 
pension based on a need of regular aid and 
attendance, whichever amount is greater (1) 
that provided by subparagraph (B) of sub- 
section (a) (1) of this section, or (il) that 
which is payable to the veteran under section 
521 of this title if he has elected, or would 
be payable if he were to elect, to receive 
pension under such section pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph. Each 
change in the amount of pension payment 
required by this subparagraph shall be effec- 
tive as of the first day of the month during 
which the facts of the particular case war- 
rant such change, and shall be made without 
specific application therefor.” 


TITLE II—ADDITIONAL READJUSTMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR VETERANS 
Compensation 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 310 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after “during a period of war” the 
following: “or on or after August 5, 1964”. 

(b) Section 312 of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after “period of 
war” the following: “or on or after August 
5, 1964,”. 

(c) Section 331 of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after “during other 
than a period of war” the following: “or a 
period beginning on or after August 5, 1964”. 

Pension 


Sec. 202. (a) Section 501 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

(4) The term ‘Vietnam conflict’ means 
the period beginning August 5, 1964, and 

on such date as shall be determined 
by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress.” 


March 20, 1967 


(b) Subsection (a) of section 521 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “or the Korean conflict” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the Korean conflict, or 
the Vietnam conflict“. 

(c) Such section 521 is further amended 
by— 

(1) striking out “or the Korean conflict” 
in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (g), 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Korean 
conflict, or the Vietnam conflict”, 

(2) striking out “or the Korean conflict” 
in paragraph (3) of such subsection (g) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, the Korean con- 
flict, or the Vietnam conflict”, and 

(3) inserting “(including the Vietnam con- 
flict)” in paragraph (4) of such subsection 
(g) immediately before the period at the 
end thereof, 

(d) The catchline of section 521 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“§ 521 Veterans of World War I, World War 
II, the Korean conflict, or the Viet- 
nam conflict” 

(e) Subsection (a) of section 541 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “or the Korean conflict” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the Korean conflict, or the 
Vietnam conflict”. 

(f) Paragraph (1) of subsection (e) of such 
section is amended by inserting immediately 
after “Korean conflict veteran” the follow- 
ing: “, or (D) before the expiration of ten 
years following termination of the Vietnam 
conflict in the case of a widow of a Vietnam 
conflict veteran“. 

(g) The catchline of section 541 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 541. Widows of the War I, World War II. 
Korean conflict, or Vietnam conflict 
veterans” 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 542 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “or the Korean conflict” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the Korean conflict, or 
the Vietnam conflict“. 

(i) The catchline of section 542 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 542. Children of World War I, World War 
II. Korean conflict, or Vietnam con- 
flict veterans“ 

(j) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 15 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out 
“521. Veterans of World War I, World War II, 

or the Korean conflict.” 

and substituting in lieu thereof 


“521. Veterans of World War I, World War II. 
the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam 
conflict.“; 

by striking out the subheading 

“World War I, World War I, and the Korean 

conflict 

and substituting in lieu thereof 

“World War I, World II, the Korean con- 

flict, and the Vietnam conflict”; 

by striking out 

“541. Widows of World War I, World War TI, 
or Korean conflict veterans.” 

and substituting in lieu thereof 

“541. Widows of World War I, World War II, 
Korean conflict, or Vietnam conflict 
veterans.”; 

and by striking out 

“542. Children of World War I, World War II. 
Korean conflict veterans.” 

and substituting in lieu thereof 

542. Children of World War I, World War I, 
Korean conflict, or Vietnam conflict 
veterans.” 

(k) Chapter 15 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the sub- 
heading “World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean conflict” immediately preceding 
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section 541 of such title, and substituting in 
lieu thereof “World War I, World War II, the 
Korean conflict, and the Vietnam conflict”. 


Hospital, domiciliary, and medical care 


Sec, 208. (a) Section 602 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 602. Presumption relating to psychosis 

“For the purposes of this chapter, any vet- 
eran of World War II, the Korean conflict, 
or of service after January 31, 1955, who de- 
veloped an active psychosis (1) within two 
years after his discharge or release from the 
active military, naval, or air service, and (2) 
before July 26, 1949, in the case of a veteran 
of World War II, or February 1, 1957, in the 
case of a veteran of the Korean conflict, shall 
be deemed to have incurred such disability 
in the active military, naval, or air service.”. 

(b) Subsection (h) of section 612 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(h) The Administrator shall furnish to 
each veteran who is receiving additional 
compensation or allowance under chapter 
11, or increased pension as a veteran of 
World War I, World War II, the Korean con- 
flict, or the Vietnam conflict, by reason of 
being in need of regular aid and attendance, 
such drugs and medicines as may be ordered 
on prescription of a duly licensed physician 
as specific therapy in the treatment of any 
illness or injury suffered by such veteran. 
As used in this subsection, the term ‘Viet- 
nam conflict’ has the meaning given it by 
section 501(4) of this title.” 

(e) (1) Section 601 (4) (C) (ii) of such title 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
“yeterans of any war” the following: “or of 
service after January 31, 1955”. 

(2) Section 601(4)(C) (ill) of such title 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
“veterans of any war” the following: “or of 
service after January 3, 1955,“ 

(d) Section 624(c) of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting immediately after “veteran 
of any war” the following: “or of service after 
January 31, 1955,”. 

(e) Sections 641 and 643 of such title are 
each amended by inserting immediately after 
“veteran of any war” the following: “or of 
service after January 31, 1955,”. 

(f) Sections 5031(a) and 5034(1) of such 
title are each amended by striking war 
veteran population” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “population of war veterans and vet- 
erans of service after January 31, 1955.“ 

(g) Sections 5032 and 5036 of such titie 
38 are each amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after “war veterans” the following: 
“and veterans of service after January 31, 
1955”. 

(h) Section 5034(1) of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately after “war 
veterans” the following: “and veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955”. 

(i) Section 5035 (a) (4) of such title is 
amended by inserting “and veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955,” immediately after 
“war veterans” the first time it appears there- 
in, and by inserting “or veterans of service 
after January 31, 1955“ immediately after 
“war veterans” the second time it appears 
therein. 

(j) Section 5035 (b) (4) of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“war veterans” the following: “and veterans 
of service after January 31, 1955,”. 


Specially equipped automobiles 

Sec. 204. (a) Section 1901 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by redesignating 
subsection (b) as subsection (c), and by 
adding after subsection (a) the following 
mew subsection (b): 

“(b) The benefits of this chapter shall 
also be made available to each veteran who 
is suffering from any disability described in 
subsection (a), if such disability is the result 
of an injury incurred or disease contracted 
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in or aggravated by active military, naval, 
or air service after January 31, 1955, and if 
the injury was incurred or the disease was 
contracted in line of duty as a direct result 
of the performance of military duty.” 

(b) Section 1905 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended (1) by striking out at the 
beginning of the first sentence thereof “The 
benefits”, and inserting in lieu thereof (a) 
Except as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section, the benefits”, and (2) by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) (1) In the case of any veteran who is 
eligible for the benefits provided in this 
chapter by reason of section 1901(b) and 
who was discharged or released from active 
military, naval, or air service before the ef- 
fective date of this subsection, any appli- 
cable time limitation contained in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section which otherwise 
would have begun to run before the effective 
date of this subsection shall not begin to 
run until that date. 

“(2) In the case of any veteran whose en- 
titlement to the benefits provided in this 
chapter first arose by reason of the enact- 
ment of Public Law 85-857, application for 
such benefits may, notwithstanding the time 
limitations contained in subsection (a) of 
this section, be made within one year from 
the effective date of the Veterans’ Pension 
and Readjustment Assistance Act of 1967.” 


Burial allowance 


Sec. 205. (a) Section 902 (a) (2) (A) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after “war” the follow- 
ing: “or of service on or after August 5, 
1964”. 

(b) If the burial allowance authorized by 
section 902 of title 38, United States Code, is 
payable solely by virtue of the enactment 
of this Act, the two-year period for filing 
applications, referred to in section 904 of 
such title 38, shall not end, with respect to 
an individual whose death occurred prior to 
the effective date of this Act, before the 
expiration of the two-year period which be- 
gins on the effective date of this Act, or, 
in any case involving the correction of a 
discharge after the effective date of this Act, 
before the expiration of two years from the 
date of such correction. 


TITLE UI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Statutory awards 


Sec. 301. Section 314(k) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(K) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
connected disability, has suffered the ana- 
tomical loss or loss of use of one or more 
creative organs, or one foot, or one hand, or 
both buttocks, or blindness of one eye, hay- 
ing only light perception, or has suffered 
complete organic aphonia with constant in- 
ability to communicate by speech, or deaf- 
ness of both ears, having absence of air and 
bone conduction, the rate of compensation 
therefor shall be $47 per month for each such 
loss or loss of use independent of any other 
compensation provided in subsections (a) 
through (j) or subsection (s) of this section 
but in no event to exceed $400 per month; 
and in the event the veteran has suffered 
one or more of the disabilities heretofore 
specified in this subsection, in addition to 
the requirement for any of the rates speci- 
fied in subsections (1) through (n) of this 
section, the rate of compensation shall be 
increased by $47 per month for each such 
loss or loss of use, but in no event to exceed 
$600 per month;”. 
Burial flags for certain in-service deaths 


Sec. 302. Section 901 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection (d)“ at the end thereof to read 
as follows: 

“(d) In the case of any person who died 
while in the active military, naval, or air 
service after May 27, 1941, the Administrator 
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shall furnish a flag to the next of kin, or to 
such other person as the Administrator 
deems most appropriate, if such next of 
kin or other person is not otherwise entitled 
to receive a flag under this section, or under 
section 1482(a) of title 10, United States 
Code.” 

Special assistance for the educationally 

disadvantaged 

Sec. 303. (a) Subchapter III of chapter 34 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“§ 1677. Special training for the education- 
ally disadvantaged 

“(a) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who— 

“(1) has not received a secondary school 
diploma (or an equivalency certificate) at 
the time of his discharge from active duty, or 

“(2) in order to pursue a program of edu- 
cation for which he would otherwise be 
eligible needs additional secondary school 
training, either refresher courses or defi- 
ciency courses, to qualify for admission to 
an appropriate educational institution, 
the Administrator may, without regard to 
so much of the provisions of section 1671 
as prohibit the enrollment of an eligible 
veteran in a program of education in which 
he is ‘already qualified’, approve the enroll- 
ment of such veteran in appropriate course 
or courses; except that no enrollment in 
adult evening secondary school courses shall 
be approved in excess of half-time training 
> defined pursuant to section 1683 of this 
title. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to an 
eligible veteran pursuing a course or courses 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
an educational assistance allowance as pro- 
vided in sections 1681 and 1682 of this 
chapter. 

“(c) The educational assistance allowance 
authorized by this section shall be paid 
without charge to any period of entitlement 
the veteran may have earned pursuant to 
section 1661(a) of this chapter.” 

(b) (1) The analysis at the head of chapter 
34, title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding immediately after 
“1676. Education outside the United States.” 
the following: 

“1677. Special training for the educationally 
disadvantaged.” 

(2) Section 1661(b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “subsection (e)“ the fol- 
lowing: “and in section 1677 of this chapter”. 

(e) Where the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs finds that an eligible veteran has 
since June 1, 1966, and prior to the enact- 
ment of this section, received educational 
assistance while pursuing a course or courses 
of education to which he would have been 
entitled under section 1677, without charge 
to entitlement, he may restore to the veteran 
any period of entitlement expended in the 
pursuit of such course or courses. 

Increase in rates of educational assistance 
allowances 

SEC. 304. (a) The table in section 1682(a) 
(1) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended to appear as follows: 


“Column I 


Column | Column | Column 
il III IV 


No de- One de- Two or 
pendents| pendent | more de- 


Type of program 
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(b) Section 1682 (b) (2) (B) of such title is 
amended by striking out 8100“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof $130". 

Period of eligibility, war orphans’ educational 
assistance program 

Sec. 305. (a) Section 1712(a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “twenty-third birthday” each place where 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “twenty-sixth birthday”. 

(b) In the case of any eligible person 
(within the meaning of section 1701(a) (1) 
or 1765(a) of title 38, United States Code) 
who is made eligible for educational assist- 
ance under the provisions of chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, solely by virtue 
of the amendments made by subsection (a) of 
this section, and who on the effective date of 
this Act is below the age of twenty-six years, 
the period referred to in section 1712 of such 
title shall not end with respect to such per- 
son until the expiration of the five-year pe- 
riod which begins on the effective date of this 
Act, excluding from such five-year period any 
period of time which may elapse between 
the date on which application for benefits of 
such chapter 35 is filed on behalf of such 
person and the date of final approval of such 
application by the Administrator of Veterans“ 
Affairs; but in no event shall educational as- 
sistance under such chapter 35 be afforded to 
any eligible person beyond his thirty-first 
birthday by reason of this section. 

Effective date 


Sec. 306. This act shall take effect on July 
1, 1967. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 20 minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill which we are considering today 
is quite similar to the bill, H.R. 17488, 
which passed the House on September 
19, 1966, by a rollcall vote of 315 ayes 
and 2 nays. This bill was reported in 
the Senate in the closing days of the 
89th Congress, but failed to be consid- 
ered by the other body. 

Also included in the bill which we are 
considering today are the features of 
S. 3580 of the 89th Congress which 
passed the Senate on October 19, 1966, 
which was reported by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs the following day, 
but did not receive the final approval of 
the House. This bill of the 89th Con- 
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gress is nearly identical to S. 16 which 
the Senate passed on February 7, 1967, 
and which has been referred to our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, there were 91 bills re- 
lating to non-service-connected pension 
which were the subject of hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Compensation 
and Pension on March 2, 3,and 6. Those 
hearings have been printed and are 
available to the Members. I desire to 
pay tribute at this time to the subcom- 
mittee members who worked so diligently 
on this bill and who have brought it to 
its state of perfection today. I refer to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn], the subcommittee chairman; the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kornecayl, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Roserts], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Haney], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fro], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], and 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
Scorr). 

This subcommittee devised the propos- 
als which are included in title I and II 
and two sections of title III of this bill. 
The balance of title III relating to in- 
creases in the rates of payments under 
Public Law 89-358, the provisions for the 
“educationally disadvantaged” and the 
increase in the period of time for training 
under the War Orphans Educational As- 
sistance Act, were the work of the Sub- 
committee on Education and Training 
headed by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Brown]. I commend him and the 
subcommittee under his leadership for 
this initial action since he became the 
chairman of this group: the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DULsKI], the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. BARING], the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], 
the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
HELSTOSK I], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Resnick], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hantey], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsxr], the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. TEAGUE], 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. DUN- 
can], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Kuprerman], and the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. Speaker, title I provides: 

First. A cost of living rate increase for 
all veterans alone, veterans with depend- 
ents, widows alone, widows with children, 
and children alone who are now receiving 
a pension under Public Law 86-211, as 
amended. 

Second. A substantially greater in- 
crease for widows and widows with chil- 
dren in the lowest income categories— 
approximately 84 percent. 

Third. A $5 per month rate increase 
for Spanish-American and prior war 
widows. 

Fourth. An increase of $5 per month 
in the “housebound” allowance under 
current law for veterans, from $35 to $40 
per month. 

Fifth. The creation of a new “house- 
bound” rate of $100 per month for vet- 
erans under the old pension law. 
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Sixth. A special aid and attendance al- 
lowance of $50 per month for widows re- 
ceiving pension under Public Law 86-211, 
the old pension law, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and prior wars, who are found 
in need of aid and attendance. 

Seventh. Presumption of permanent 
and total disability for pension purposes 
on attainment of age 65. 

Eighth. Presumption of need for regu- 
lar aid and attendance for pensioners 
who are being furnished nursing care in 
public or private nursing homes. 

Ninth. Reduction of the 5-year al- 
ternative marriage requirement for 
widows to 1 year—any period if there is 
a child born to the parties to the mar- 
riage. This liberalization also applies to 
the service-connected death programs. 

Tenth. Exclusion of income for pen- 
sion purposes of amounts equal to 
amounts paid by a wife for the last ill- 
ness of the veteran prior to his death. 

Eleventh. Exclusion of income for pen- 
sion purposes of amounts equal to 
amounts paid by the widow or a wife for 
the last illness and burial of the veteran’s 
child. 

Twelfth. Exclusion of income for pen- 
sion purposes—and for dependency and 
indemnity compensation for parents—of 
annuities under the retired serviceman’s 
family protection plan. For the purpose 
of determining eligibility of parents for 
dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion, the bill would also provide for the 
exclusion from consideration as income 
of pension payable under the provisions 
of Title 38 of the United States Code as 
in effect on June 30, 1960—the so-called 
old pension law in effect before enact- 
ment of Public Law 86-211. 

Thirteenth. In the medical field, the 
furnishing of any type of therapeutic or 
rehabilitative device, medical equipment 
and supplies—except medicine—when 
medically indicated to pensioners entitled 
to pension based on need for regular aid 
and attendance unrelated to individual 
need for an invalid lift. 

Fourteenth. Provides that the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall pay in 
aid and attendance pension cases having 
service prior to World War I—namely, 
the Spanish-American and Indian wars— 
the higher rates as between those author- 
ized in Public Law 86-211 and those spe- 
cifically provided for those earlier wars 
when such action would be in the best in- 
terest of the veteran. These veterans are 
the oldest living veterans now on the pen- 
sion rolls. Pension is paid to them on an 
entirely different basis than that appli- 
cable to veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and Korea. They do not have to 
meet income limits. They are not famil- 
iar with the process of completing the 
annual income questionnaire—required 
under Public Law 86-21l—and because 
of their advanced ages, in many in- 
stances do not fully understand the pro- 
gram which would be most beneficial to 
them. There are only two Indian war 
veterans—ages 95 and 100—living and 
there are 1,100 Spanish-American War 
veterans—average age 88—who might be 
involved in this authority. 

The bill provides no change in the in- 
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come limitations. There has been no 
final decision as to what action will be 
taken in the field of social security bene- 
fits. Once before this committee au- 
thored legislation in anticipation of an 
increase in social security benefits which 
did not materialize. While the net result 
was a windfall to several thousand vet- 
erans and their dependents, it caused 
considerable confusion. It is in the best 
interest of the veterans and sound ad- 
ministration as well to delay any correc- 
tive action in the non-service-connected 
pension income limitation field until 
after the enactment of social security 
legislation in the 90th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a good bit 
of interest in the relationship between 
the proposed rate increases for social 
security, under consideration in the Ways 
and Means Committee, and the effect on 
the veterans’ pension program. Earlier 


Pensioner 


Increment 
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this year, I sent a letter to every Member 
of the House, in which I stated as follows: 


The veterans’ pension program is based on 
income limits; therefore any increase in 
social security payments may result in re- 
duction and, in some instances removal from 
the pension rolls. 

Last year Congress enacted legislation 
providing that income changes during the 
year would not affect pensions until the 
beginning of the next year. This gives us 
time to coordinate our efforts with the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The committee is well aware of this prob- 
lem and when the Congress has decided as to 
the level of increase in social security pay- 
ments we expect to make appropriate adjust- 
ments in the veterans’ pension program. 


When the Ways and Means Committee 
has had an opportunity to act, we will 
consider this subject and take appro- 
priate steps to see that no veteran ex- 
periences a loss in his pension as a result 
of social security rate increase. 
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The table below shows pension rates correlated to the cost of living: 
Pension rates correlated to cost of living 
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Title II of the bill, which is similar to 
the provisions of S. 16 previously re- 


ferred to, provides, for those serving on 
and after August 5, 1964: 
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First. An increase in service- con- 
nected disability compensation for veter- 
ans serving during this period from the 
present 80 percent of the wartime rates 
to full wartime rates, under all circum- 
stances. 

Second. Pension for non-service-con- 
nected disability and death for the vet- 
erans, their widows and children as 
currently provided for veterans of World 
War I and later war periods, and their 
widows and children, Entitlement to 
pension, however, would only be earned 
during the period of the Vietnam con- 
flict. 

Third. Burial allowance of $250 to 
cover the burial and funeral expenses of 
deceased individuals who had served 
during this period. 

The benefits provided for those serving 
after January 1, 1955, are: 

Fourth. Extension of the 2-year pre- 
sumptive period for veterans who de- 
velop a psychosis within that period 
after discharge by providing them a 
service-connected status for purposes of 
medical and hospital treatment. 

Fifth. Miscellaneous medical benefits 
such as authorizing payments to State 
homes for veterans of this period and the 
use of private contract beds in a Com- 
monwealth or a possession for non- 
service-connected conditions. The same 
sort of care may be provided under con- 
tract in the Veterans’ Memorial Hospital 
at Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 

Sixth. The furnishing of drugs and 
medicines to aid and attendance pen- 
sioners. The bill also amends the law so 
that service-connected veterans receiv- 
ing aid and attendance compensation 
shall be furnished drugs and medicines 
for mnon-service-connected conditions 
and to extend this benefit to pensioners 
under the old law who are so helpless or 
blind as to need the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person. ‘This is to 
be done by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs through his own resources or 
local groups in accordance with such 
contract arrangements as he may make. 
This provision conforms with the intent 
and purpose of two previously passed 
House bills of the 89th Congress—H.R. 
11934, which passed the House on May 
16, 1966; and H.R. 12723, which passed 
the House on August 31, 1966. 

Seventh. Authorizes an allowance of 
$1,600 toward the purchase of an auto- 
mobile for a veteran who, as a direct re- 
sult of the performance of military duty, 
has lost or lost the use of one or both 
feet, one or both hands, or who has suf- 
fered permanent impairment of vision 
in both eyes as defined. Application is 
required for this benefit within 5 years 
after the date of discharge, within 3 
years after sustaining the loss of sight or 
limbs regardless of date of discharge, or 
within 1 year from date entitlement to 
compensation for the disability is deter- 
mined. There is a savings clause for in- 
dividuals discharged or released prior to 
the bill’s enactment. Similar benefits 
have previously been available to World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans. 

Title III of the bill provides: 

First. Section 301 would authorize the 
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payment of the additional allowance for 
loss of certain members or organs, in 
addition to the basic rate of compensa- 
tion. For example, a veteran with the 
loss of an eye and a hand may now re- 
ceive only one allowance of $47 in addi- 
tion to the basic rate of compensation 
based on the combined degree of dis- 
ability. Enactment of the bill will au- 
thorize in such a case an allowance of 
$94—two times $47—in addition to the 
basic rate. Under the amended bill, 
however, the total payment in any case 
may not exceed $400 and the loss of more 
than one creative organ would, for this 
purpose, be considered a single “loss.” 
A bill identical to section 301—H.R. 228, 
89th Congress—was reported by the com- 
mittee in the 83d Congress and in the 
84th, 85th, 86th, 87th, 88th, and 89th 
Congresses, passed the House, but failed 
of passage in the Senate. 

Second. Section 302 of the bill would 
assure the issuance of a burial flag un- 
der those circumstances where an in- 
dividual dies while in service but his re- 
mains are either lost at sea, or are for 
some other reason not recovered. Burial 
flags are normally issued by the appli- 
cable service department when an in- 
dividual dies while still in service. The 
authority for such action, however, is 
limited to those cases where there are 
“remains,” and thus no flag can be is- 
sued where the remains are not recov- 
ered. This apparent gap in the law was 
at one time bridged by the provisions of 
Public Law 187, 78th Congress, which 
authorized the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to issue a flag under such 
circumstances. By its own terms, such 
law terminated with the end of World 
War II, although its benefits were ex- 
tended by Public Law 28, 82d Congress, 
to cover individuals who served in the 
Armed Forces during the Korean con- 
flict—June 27, 1950, to January 31, 1955. 
The bill reinstates the authority previ- 
ously contained in Public Law 187, 78th 
Congress, and makes it applicable to per- 
sons who die during the period after 
January 31, 1955. 

Third. Section 303 authorizes full 
benefit payments under Public Law 89- 
358 “to educationally disadvantaged 
veterans so they can complete high 
school without losing their eligibility for 
follow-on college benefits”. Time spent 
in the pursuit of such a course would not 
be charged against the veteran’s basic 
period of entitlement. 

Fourth. Section 304 increases the 
rates of payment under Public Law 89- 
358, the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, to $130 monthly for a veteran 
without dependents, $155 for a veteran 
with one dependent, and $175 for a veter- 
an with two or more dependents, with 
proportionately smaller rates for individ- 
uals who are taking courses on a three- 
fourths, half-time, or cooperative basis. 

Perhaps the increases authorized un- 
der title III for veterans taking training 
under Public Law 89-358, are best shown 
by the table which appears below. The 
figures in brackets represent the old 
rates, and the italicized figures represent 
the rates proposed by H.R. 2068: 
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Col. I 
Type of program 
Institutional: 
Full time 
— — 
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Fifth. This proposal would amend the 
war orphans educational assistance pro- 
gram by increasing the period of time 
during which training may be taken. 
The present limits are between 
the ages 18 and 23. The pro- 
posed legislation would extend this 
to age 26. This action is consistent 
with the provisions of the so-called Viet- 
nam Gl bill of rights, Public Law 89-358, 
which provides for an 8-year period in 
which a veteran must complete his edu- 
cation. There is no requirement, in Pub- 
lic Law 89-358, on the date in which he 
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Col. II Col. III Col. IV 
No 2 or more 
dependents dependents 


15075175 
115 | 135 

75] 85 
120. 145 


must initiate a course of study under this 
law, simply that he complete it within an 
8-year period. 

The estimate of cost prepared by the 
Veterans’ Administration shows that the 
first year cost for title I is approximately 
$107,000,000 affecting 1,903,000 cases. 
In the case of title II, the cost would ap- 
proximate $14,639,000 and would affect 
nearly 63,000 cases. For the final title of 
the bill, title III, the cost would be $114,- 
400,000, affecting 297,000 cases. A de- 
tailed cost estimate by section follows: 
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Mr. Speaker, I am happy to bring this 
bill to the floor today, and to bring it with 
the backing and support of the ad- 
ministration. Many of the features of 
the President’s historical message of 
January 31 on veterans’ benefits are in- 
cluded in this bill. Other features of the 
President’s message will receive atten- 
tion at the appropriate time later in this 
Congress. I hope that this measure can 
gain the unanimous support of this 
House as it did of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and that the other body 
will see fit to speedily cooperate in en- 
acting this measure into law. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include as a part of my remarks 
the text of several telegrams I have re- 
ceived from various veterans organiza- 
tions supporting H.R. 2068. I commend 
the veteran organization for their re- 
sponsible approach to this legislation. 

The telegrams follow: 

NEw York, N. V., 
March 16, 1967. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear MR. TEAGUE: On behalf of all of our 
paralyzed veteran members, we heartily 
thank the House Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee and you for your action in reporting H.R, 
2068 favorably. This bill goes far in provid- 
ing means by which disabled veterans of the 
Vietnam era can reach full rehabilitation. 
We strongly support this measure and hope 
for its speedy enactment into law. 

EASTERN PARALYZED VETERANS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 
ROBERT Ciasson, Executive Director. 
Marcy 20, 1967. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

For the American Legion and its auxiliary 
I commend you and your committee for giv- 
ing early consideration to the readjustment 
and rehabilitation needs of Vietnam conflict 
veterans and their dependents and the needs 
of some two million veterans, widows and 
children receiving pensions. Those who have 
served in our Armed Forces in time of war 
and in the Korean and Vietnam conflict are 
deserving of the Nation’s special considera- 
tion. The economic and personal hardships 
being experienced by pensioners in the cur- 
rent economy of the Nation would be al- 
leviated considerably by the cost-of-living 
increases proposed by your committee in the 
bill reported March 15, 1967, H.R. 2068, The 
Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment Benefits 
Act of 1967. 

Although the provisions of H.R. 2068 do 
not fulfill completely the mandate given us 
by the 48th national convention, we urge its 
early enactment, 

JOHN E. Davis, 
National Commander, American Legion. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 16, 1967. 

Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The disabled American Veterans appreci- 
ates the promptness and thoughtfulness with 
which your committee conducted hearings 
in connection with war time benefits for 
Viet Nam conflict veterans, pensions for the 
permanently and totally non-service disabled, 
and educational benefits for cold war vet- 
erans, 

H.R. 2068 introduced by Congressman Dorn 
(at DAV request) and reported by your com- 
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mittee with amendments, serves to remove 

many inequities that exist in present law and 

includes major legislative objectives sought 
by the 235,000 members of our organization 
of the war time disabled. 

The DAV urges the House of Representa- 
tives to fayorably consider and approve H.R. 
2068. 

Joun W. UNGER, Sr., 
National Commander Disabled American 
Veterans, 
WasuinctTon, D.C., March 17, 1967. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

This is to indicate the support of the 
VF. W. of H.R. 2068, an omnibus veterans bill 
which will provide additional assistance to 
veterans who have served in the Armed 
Forces since the end of the Korean conflict 
and increase pension payments to veterans, 
widows, and children. 

It is noted that this bill incorporates al- 
most all of the recommendations of the 
VF. W., as included in V.F.W. GMV sponsored 
bills H.R. 506 and H.R. 507. Addition. 

The bill incorporates liberalizations long 
advocated by the V.F.W. You and your com- 
mittee to be commended for the prompt re- 
porting of this legislation which will help 
millions of veterans, widows, and children. 

Approval of this bill by the House when 
it is scheduled for consideration and vote on 
Monday, March 20, will be deeply appreciated 
by the 1,350,000 members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the U.S. 

LESLIE M. Fry, 
Commander in Chief. 
Wasuincron, D. C., 

1967 March 17. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
Inc., are encouraged by the fact that the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs has reported 
out H.R. 2068 and we hope for its passage in 
the near future. 

WILLIAM H. WALKER, 
National Commander, Veterans of World 
War I U.S.A., Ine. 
AUXILIARY, UNITED 
SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1967. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: The National Auxiliary, 
United Spanish War Veterans, understands 
that H.R. 2068 is expected to be under con- 
sideration of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
in the very near future, Being conscious of 
and thankful for the very fine support and 
consideration which have been given by you 
and your Committee in past years on legis- 
lation for the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, their widows and their de- 
pendents, we come to you again seeking fur- 
ther favorable consideration and support. 

As is well known to the members of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the advanced 
ages of the Spanish-American War Veterans, 
their wives and widows prohibit any sort of 
employment which would add to the pen- 
sions now being paid to them. 

Your favorable consideration and sympa- 
thetic support of H.R. 2068 will be deeply ap- 
preciated by every member of our organiza- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epona R. SUMMERFIELD, 

National Secretary. 

Mary V. CONTE, 
Past National President, 
Legislative Chairman. 
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Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to yield as much time as he may care 
to use to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to say some good things in be- 
half of H.R. 2068. I am grateful to the 
chairman of our Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee to yield to me that I might make 
some comments on this bill which will 
increase non-service-connected pensions 
and provide additional wartime benefits 
for our veterans of the Vietnam conflict. 

Our Veterans’ Affairs Committee de- 
serves commendation for its work on this 
measure. In particular, the Subcommit- 
tee on Compensation and Pensions 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina, W. J. BRYAN Dorn, 
deserves our gratitude. 

On January 31, 1967, President John- 
son sent up to the Hill a message relating 
to America’s veterans and servicemen. 
It has been described by some as a land- 
mark message. It showed Presidential 
initiative. I suspect the President may 
have been opposed in some of these rec- 
ommendations by his Budget Director. 

There are a lot of good things in this 
bill. Title I covers pension benefits and 
will result in an average increase of pen- 
sions by about 5.4 percent. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy that the cost of living 
change from January 1, 1965, or the date 
of the last cost of living increase, through 
January 1967 was exactly 5.4 percent. 
It is well to remember that since Public 
Law 86-211 was enacted, effective July 1, 
1960, all pensioners will have received an 
average increase of 15.5 percent since 
that date. 

Pensions quite rightly should be close- 
ly related to a cost-of-living index so that 
the purchasing power of those who re- 
ceive compensation and pension benefits 
will be maintained at a stable level. But 
if prices rise and rise that simply means 
that beneficiaries’ standard of living has 
got to fall and fall unless there is an 
adjustment of one kind or the other. 
The adjustment provided by this bill is 
long since overdue. 

Very early in the session we introduced 
H.R. 1160 which we had hoped would be 
given consideration. There is reason to 
believe that introduction of our bill may 
have given some boost to H.R. 2068. Our 
bill provided for a much larger increase. 
Of course I am disappointed that the 
committee did not report out a more 
liberal increase in pensions. Our veter- 
ans deserve much more than they are 
receiving today. 

There remains to my mind an area of 
concern which I think must yet be con- 
sidered by the committee and hopefully 
acted upon without too great a delay. 
I refer to the matter of income limita- 
tions. Hopefully the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee will go into this problem 
very carefully to make sure that the re- 
cipients of this pension increase will not 
suffer a net loss by reduction or possible 
elimination of their veterans pensions 
when and if their social security benefits 
are slightly increased. Certainly income 
ceilings for pensioners should be raised 
in view of today’s cheaper dollar. Yet 
without quick action by the Congress 
some of our veterans might or could 
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suffer reduction or even have their pen- 
sions stopped because of increased re- 
tirement income. Repeating it is my 
belief the benefits provided are not as 
great. as we would like to see enacted. 
Nevertheless, H.R. 2068 is a start and a 
step in the right direction. 

Pension benefits have always been 
granted piecemeal. Veterans over the 
years have had to reconcile themselves to 
this. It seems it is always the pattern for 
veterans to have to go back to the Con- 
gress year after year to urge the neces- 
sary increases to give them some measure 
of adjustment against the rising cost of 
living. 

You may remember the House acted 
last year near the close of the second 
session of the 89th Congress granting 
some modest increase to those receiving 
non-service-connected pensions. The 
bill failed to pass in the Senate. Con- 
sequently, our veterans had to do with- 
out this much needed legislation. For 
the sake of our deserving veterans let us 
pray there will be no repetition of this 
sort of thing in 1967. 

True, there is much that has been 
omitted that should have been included 
in H.R. 2068. On balance what is in the 
bill is good. It should be acted upon by 
the House with unanimity. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in very strong sup- 
port of this legislation. As the chair- 
man has pointed out, part of it is very 
similar to legislation which the House 
enacted last year but which was not 
acted upon by the other body. There- 
fore, most of the Members of the House 
have already had an opportunity to be 
fully informed on a major portion of this 
bill and indeed to have cast their votes 
in support of it. 

There are some areas with which this 
legislation does not deal, but the chair- 
man is well aware of these areas and has 
indicated that as promptly as possible 
consideration will be given to them. For 
example, a good many Members of the 
House are concerned about the question 
of income limitations. This question has 
been considered many times by the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee and at an ap- 
propriate early time, the chairman has 
stated—and I certainly express it as my 
view—we will undertake a careful con- 
sideration of this whole question. 

There are other areas of interest that 
are not touched upon in this bill. It has 
been pointed out that amendments to the 
GI insurance program will be further 
considered. This will be taken up also 
in a timely manner. 

However, Mr. Speaker, on balance I 
join the chairman in saying that this is 
a bill which needs to be passed promptly. 
In most of its provisions it is noncon- 
troversial. I would strongly urge the 
House to act with unanimity upon it. 

This is an omnibus type measure, deal- 
ing with three separate phases of vet- 
erans’ benefits. Title I of the bill deals 
with the pension program for wartime 
veterans and their survivors. It will in- 
crease monthly pension benefits and ex- 
pand the coverage of the existing pen- 
sion program. Title II of the bill will 
extend to the so-called Vietnam era vet- 
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erans the remaining wartime benefits not 
previously authorized for this deserving 
group. Title III of the bill will increase 
the monthly educational allowances au- 
thorized by the new GI bill and will oth- 
erwise liberalize the benefits under that 
program, 

Members will recall that the House of 
Representatives last year passed a bill 
on a rollcall vote of 314 yeas to 2 nays 
liberalizing veterans’ pensions. Un- 
fortunately, despite the fact that the bill 
was reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, it was not 
brought up for consideration by the Sen- 
ate prior to the adjournment of the 89th 
Congress. 

As I previously mentioned, a portion of 
the bill before the House today is almost 
identical to the pension bill that passed 
the House of Representatives last year. 
I believe, however, that the bill before 
the House today enjoys a far greater 
chance of success than did last year’s bill. 
Members will recall further that the ad- 
ministration last year opposed any liber- 
alization, increase or expansion of the 
veterans’ pension program. This oppo- 
sition was undoubtedly an influential 
factor in the failure of this legislation 
in the 89th Congress. Today, Mr. 
Speaker, the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The President, on January 31, 
1967, transmitted a message to this Con- 
gress making recommendations in all of 
the areas encompassed by this bill, in- 
cluding pension liberalizations. Despite 
the fact that the provisions of this bill 
in some areas are more generous than 
the President had recommended, I am 
pleased to see that he now recognizes 
the need for action in this field. The fact 
that the President has now recommend- 
ed pension liberalizations as well as in- 
creased educational allowances and ex- 
tension of additional wartime benefits to 
Vietnam era veterans should enhance 
the chances of approval of this bill into 
law. 

Specifically, title I of the bill will in- 
crease the monthly rates of pension pay- 
able to veterans and the widows and 
children of deceased veterans under Pub- 
lic Law 86-211 by an average of 5.7 per- 
cent. Pension rates for widows of Span- 
ish-American and prior wars are also 
increased. The bill authorizes a special 
aid and attendance allowance of $50 per 
month for widows who are so seriously 
disabled as to require the aid and at- 
tendance of another person. This spe- 
cial pension applies to all war widows 
who otherwise qualify for pension 
benefits. 

The bill will create a new pension rate 
of $100 monthly for “old-law” pension- 
ers who are permanently housebound be- 
cause of serious disability. This type of 
benefit had already been provided in the 
new pension law. Title I contains a 
number of other features that are equally 
important, but not as far reaching as 
those already mentioned. 

Title II of the bill will authorize for 
veterans serving during the period of 
the Vietnam conflict the wartime bene- 
fits not previously extended by the 89th 
Congress. The beginning date of eligi- 
bility for these benefits under the bill is 
August 5, 1964. The benefits include 
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service-connected disability compensa- 
tion payments at full wartime rates; an 
allowance of $250 to cover the burial and 
funeral expenses of deceased veterans 
who had served during this period and 
pension for non-~-service-connected dis- 
ability and death for veterans and sur- 
vivors. Those veterans entitled to the 
aid and attendance pension allowance 
for serious disabilities will also be fur- 
nished drugs and medicines to the same 
degree as war veteran pensioners. Under 
this section of the bill, old-law“ pen- 
sioners receiving an aid and attendance 
as well as veterans receiving aid and at- 
tendance compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities will be furnished drugs 
and medicines for non-service-connected 
conditions. This provision will correct 
a longstanding inequity of existing law. 

Title II will also extend certain addi- 
tional benefits to veterans who served 
after January 31, 1955, the termination 
date for entitlement to wartime benefits 
by Korean conflict veterans. The most 
important of these are the presumption 
of service-connection for veterans de- 
veloping a psychosis within 2 years of 
separation from military service for pur- 
poses of Veterans’ Administration medi- 
cal and hospital treatment only, and 
also, for service-connected amputees and 
other seriously disabled veterans, an al- 
lowance of $1600 toward the purchase of 
an automobile, provided the disability 
was incurred in the direct performance 
of military duty. 

Title III of the bill increases the 
monthly educational allowances paid to 
veterans attending school under the new 
GI bill. Under existing law, students at- 
tending school under the war orphans 
educational assistance program receive 
$130 monthly for full-time attendance. 
The GI bill provides $100. monthly for 
veterans attending school full time. This 
bill will correct this disparity by author- 
izing $130 monthly for single veterans at- 
tending school full time. Proportionate 
increases are authorized under the bill 
for those veterans with dependents and 
on attending school on a part-time 


Another section of the bill will author- 
ize full benefit payments under the GI 
bill to veterans attending high school 
without having the time charged against 
their earned eligibility time. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill repre- 
sents a progressive step in fulfilling the 
current needs in the veteran benefit pro- 
* I urge my colleagues to support 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I realize the 
tremendous task the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has faced in considering 
the 91 bills relating to non-service-con- 
nected pensions introduced in the 90th 
Congress. As I stated in my testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Compensa- 
tion and Pensions, veterans and their 
dependents are the victims of the spend- 
ing policies of this administration. I 
regret the administration continues to be 
reluctant to adequately assist veterans or 
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to realize the effect inflation has on those 
veterans living on fixed incomes. One 
of the primary duties of this Congress 
must be to take action on bills relating 
to liberalization of veterans pensions. 

I am pleased that H.R. 2068 incorpo- 
rates one of the specific recommenda- 
tions I made to the committee on March 
2—elimination of the disability require- 
ment for entitlement at age 65. Yet I 
am disappointed the committee did not 
accept my other specific suggestions: 
First, an increase in certain income 
limits for veterans and widows; second, 
serious consideration given to reducing 
the 90-day service requirement; third, 
elimination of all payments from any 
source as income when veterans reach 
age 72; fourth, a provision giving a vet- 
eran the option to elect to receive bene- 
fits under Public Law 86-211 or previ- 
ously existing laws so that he can receive 
the highest possible benefits; and fifth, 
a revision in present laws to protect 
those veterans who have become ineligi- 
ble for veterans benefits because of slight 
increases in social security benefits. 

I feel particularly strong that some- 
thing should have been done about in- 
cluding these last two provisions. Many 
veterans have written me that my bill, 
H.R. 500, should be adopted in order to 
give veterans the opportunity to receive 
the greater benefits. 

Iam also afraid veterans pensions may 
be further jeopardized if income limita- 
tions are not raised. The House Ways 
and Means Committee now has under 
consideration the administration bill to 
increase further social security pay- 
ments. The effect of such increases on 
nonservice pensions could be very severe 
in that a veteran now receiving a pen- 
sion can conceivably lose far more in 
pension payments that he gains in social 
security benefits. I am very concerned 
that the committee did not see fit to in- 
clude language to protect pensioners 
against losses in pension payments by 
increasing income limitations. 

I supported H.R. 17488 last year which 
passed this House with only two dissent- 
ing votes and then died in the Senate. 
It is my hope that this present bill will 
pass quickly in this House and then 
receive the favorable attention and con- 
sideration it deserves in the Senate. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support of 
this bill and I most earnestly hope that 
the House will promptly and over- 
whelmingly approve this measure, H.R. 
2068, the Veterans’ Pension and Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1967, to aid 
our veterans, and their dependents. 

The members of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, under their distinguished 
chairman, are to be commended for their 
action in bringing this measure before 
the House so early in the sessions. 

The veterans pension program is a 
needs program rigidly governed by total 
family income. Pension dollars are dol- 
lars devoted to the basic necessities of 
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life, the very dollars that are first eroded 
by inflation. 

I strongly supported a similar bill last 
fall and I had hoped that it would be- 
come law and effective the first of this 
year. However, Congress adjourned be- 
fore the other body acted on it. Conse- 
quently, needy veterans are falling fur- 
ther and further behind in their ability 
to provide themselves and families the 
basic necessities of life. 

To meet this increasing need early 
this year I introduced H.R. 5977 which 
would have given this much needed in- 
crease in benefits to our veterans at the 
earliest possible date. My bill would 
have also raised the outside income lim- 
itations now in existence to a more 
practical amount. 

The preseent bill is a consolidation of 
legislation I introduced to increase pen- 
sions of veterans and their dependents 
and legislation requested by President 
Johnson. However, it does not contain 
an increase in income limitations. I 
hope the Congress will soon raise them. 
The bill provides a cost-of-living in- 
crease for all veterans, their widows and 
children, receiving pension number un- 
der Public Law 86-211, as amended, and 
a substantially greater increase for 
widows and widows with children in the 
lowest income categories—approximate- 
ly 8:2 percent. In addition, the bill 
grants certain wartime benefits not pre- 
viously provided to veterans serving in 
tie Armed Forces after August 4, 1964, 
as well as granting additional benefits 
to those serving after January 31, 1955, 
and provides increased educational al- 
lowances for veterans receiving training 
under the provision of Public Law 89- 
358. 

It also has modest pension increases 
for veterans and widows of the Spanish 
American War and prior wars, together 
with special provisions for veterans and 
widows with severe disabilities. 

Also for the first time, widows of vet- 
erans will receive an aid and attendance 
allowance and a veteran reaching the 
age of 65 would be presumed permanent- 
ly and totally disabled and would no 
longer required to show a 10-percent 
disability as required under present law. 

The wartime benefits not previously 
granted to veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces after August 4, 1964, to be 
provided in this bill are as follows: 

Disability compensation rates and de- 
pendency allowances for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans are payable at 
the wartime rate under all circum- 
stances. 

Eligibility is extended for non-service- 
connected pension for veterans, their 
widows and children on the same basis 
as is presently available to veterans of 
World War I, World War I, and the 
Korean conflict. 

Eligibility for burial allowances is 
provided, and additional wartime bene- 
fits for veterans with service in the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, is 
likewise included. 

In addition, the new legislation per- 
mits payment of the monthly statutory 
award for service-connected disabled vet- 
erans suffering certain anatomical 
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losses, for each such anatomical loss for 
those veterans of World War I, World 
War U, the Korean conflict, or service 
after January 31, 1956. 

The bill includes provisions to expand 
the GI bill of rights of last year, a meas- 
ure which I coauthored, increasing the 
allowances for full-time attendance at 
college under the GI bill from $100 a 
month to $130 for those veterans having 
no dependents, from $125 to $155 for 
those having one dependent and from 
$150 to $175 for those having two or 
more dependents. 

Pro rata increases are provided for 
those attending institutional training on 
a part-time basis. 

The bill also would permit full educa- 
tional benefits to be paid to “‘education- 
ally disadvantaged” veterans so that 
they may complete high school without 
losing eligibility for college training. 
Time spent in pursuit of a high school 
course would not be charged against the 
veteran’s basic period of entitlement. 

It amends the War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act by increasing the 
period of time during which training 
may be taken, Present law permits 
training between ages 18 and 23. This 
rg would extend the 23-year limit to 

The effective date of the legislation 
would be July 1, 1967. 

The members of our Armed Forces 
have been compelled to make greater 
sacrifices than the rest of us and this 
Nation should take appropriate action 
to meet their special problems. 

The Congress and the Nation have 
from time to time supported measures 
to help honor our commitments to those 
veterans who have borne the cost of war 
in the cause of liberty, yet there are 
many inequities in the existing law and 
this legislation is needed to help meet 
those inequities. 

Also, veterans of the Vietnam conflict 
should receive benefits comparable to 
those provided their comrades of pre- 
vious wars, but because of certain omis- 
sions in today’s law, these veterans and 
their dependents are in some cases not 
eligible for a number of benefits other 
war veterans receive. It is only fair and 
just that these loopholes be closed. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this legislation today and I hope that 
the Senate will act expeditiously so that 
the additional benefits will be in the 
hands of our veterans and their depend- 
ents as soon as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
a more detailed explanation of the con- 
tents of the legislation as prepared by 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: 
VETERANS’ PENSION AND READJUSTMENT AS- 

SISTANCE ACT oF 1967—H.R. 2068 

Title: To amend title 38 of the United 
States Code in order to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, to provide additional read- 


justment assistance for veterans of service 
after January 31, 1955, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Analysis: Provides a cost-of-living rate in- 
crease for all veterans, their widows and 
children, receiving pension under Public 
Law 86-211, as amended, and a substantially 
greater increase for widows and widows with 
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children In the lowest income categories (ap- 
proximately 8% percent). In addition, the 
bill grants certain wartime benefits not pre- 
viously provided to veterans serving in the 
Armed Forces after August 4, 1964, as well 
as granting additional benefits to those serv- 
ing after January 31, 1955, and provides in- 
creased educational allowances for veterans 
receiving training under the provisions of 
Public Law 89-358. 
PENSION PROVISIONS 

Amounts of pension increase are outlined 
in the charts which appear below. Present 
rates are printed in italics and enclosed in 
brackets [], and new proposed rates are 
printed in roman. 
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Veteran, no dependents 1! 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly 
More than— But equal to 
or less than 
$600 | $104 [#100 
MMM a aa 1, 200 79 75 
A < EE 1,800 45 48 


1 Pension reduced to $30 after 2d full month of hospital- 
ization or domiciliary care by the VA. 

+ Applicable rate incre: by $100 per month for vet- 
erans who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless 
or blind as to require the regular aid and attendance of 
another person, or by $40 [$35] when veteran is perma- 
nently housebound because of severe physical disability. 


Veteran, with dependents ! 


Annual income other than pension 


More than— 


Monthly pension 


But equal to] Veteran and | Veteran and | Veteran and 
or less than— | 1 dependent | 2 dependents 


3 or more 
dependents 


$1, 000 8109 T 61051 | $114 $110 $119 $116 
2,000 | 84 80 84 [ Al 8⁴ [ 80 
3,000 | 50 48. 50 48 50 48. 


ae rate increased by $100 per month for veterans who are patients in nursing homes or so helpless or 
blind as to require the regular aid and attendance of another person, or by $40 [35] when veteran is permanently 


tA 
housebound because of severe physical disability. 
Widow, 1 child 1 


Annual income other than pension 
Monthly 
pension 


More than— But equal to 
or less th 


we] 
20 L. 27. 


1 Payment to widow increased by $50 a month when 
she is so disabled as to require the regular aid and attend- 
ance of another person or is a patient in a nursing home. 


Widow, 1 child +! 


Annual income other than pension 


Monthly 
pension. 
More than— 
or 
$1, $86 $80 
E Se ee ee 2, 67] 64 
E EN 3, 45 L 48. 


Plus $16 [$15] for each additional child, 

2 Payment to widow increased by $50 a month when 
she is so disabled as to require the regular aid and attend- 
ance of another person or is a patient in a nursing home. 


No widow, 1 or more children 


Annual! income equal 
than (earned 


toor less Monthly pension 
income excluded)— 
OS CAAT for 1 child and $16 


each additional 


"he 


PENSION INCREASES FOR VETERANS AND WIDOWS 
OF SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AND PRIOR WARS 
Widows of the Spanish-American War, 

Civil War and Indian Wars who have been 

receiving a pension of $65. a month will re- 

celve a basic pension payment of $70 a 

month and will be eligible to receive an addi- 

tional $50 a month if a patient in a nursing 
home or if in need of the regular aid and 
attendance of another person. 

Allows the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to pay ald and attendance veteran pen- 
sioners of Spanish-American War and Indian 
Wars under provisions of Public Law 86-211, 
as amended, where it would result in their 
receiving a higher pension payment. These 
veterans, if they have not elected to receive 
under provisions of Public Law 86-211, cur- 


rently receive $135.45 monthly, but would be 
eligible to receive as much as $209, (in a case 
where the veteran's wife is still living and he 
has income other than pension of $1,000 a 
year or less) upon enactment of this bill. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR VETERANS AND WIDOWS 
WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES 


Veterans who continue to receive pension 
payments under laws effective on or before 
June 30, 1960, because of failure to elect to 
receive pension under laws effective after that 
date, and who are housebound because of the 
severity of their disabilities but unable to 
qualify for the aid and attendance allowance, 
will receive pension in the amount of $100 a 
month. These veterans now receive $78.75 a 
month if on the pension rolls 10 or more 
years or if 65 years of age or older, or $66.15 
if under age 65 or on pension rolls less than 
10 years. 

Widows of veterans of all wars will be eligi- 
ble to receive a monthly allowance of $50, in 
addition to pension otherwise payable, if a 
patient in a nursing home or if in need of 
the regular aid and attendance of another 
person, 

Veterans of all wars, previously eligible to 
receive aid and attendance allowance only 
upon a showing that they were helpless or 
blind or so near helpless or blind as to require 
the regular ald and attendance of another 
person, will be presumed to be in need of 
regular aid and attendance if a patient in a 
nursing home. This presumption also ap- 
plies to widows in determining their eligi- 
bility to receive aid and attendance allowance 
dscussed in paragraph immediately preced- 
ing. 

Veterans who have attained the age of 65 
years will be presumed to be totally and per- 
manently disabled. These veterans must 
now be determined by VA to have a 10-per- 
cent disability. 

The special allowance paid in addition to 
pension otherwise payable to veterans who 
are housebound because of the severity of 
their disabilities and who are receiving pen- 
sion payment under provisions of law effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1960 (Public Law 
86-211, as amended) is increased from $35 
to $40 a month. 

Will permit the furnishing of therapeutic 
or rehabilitative devices, medical equipment 
and supplies (except medicine), when med- 
ically indicated, to veterans receiving pen- 
sion based on the need for regular ald and 
attendance, 
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Provides for furnishing of drugs and medi- 
cation to aid and attendance pensioners re- 
ceiving payments of pension under provi- 
sions of law in effect on or before June 30, 
1960. 


MISCELLANEOUS PENSION PROVISIONS 


A widow or wife of a deceased veteran 
will be permitted to exclude amounts paid 
for the last illness and burial of a child of 
the veteran, when computing annual in- 
come for pension purposes. A widow will be 
permitted to exclude expenses of the vet- 
eran's last illness which she paid prior to 
his death. 

Permits exclusion from income for pension 
purposes (and for dependency and indem- 
nity compensation for parents) of annuities 
under the retired serviceman's family pro- 
tection plan—the Contingency Option Act, 

Eligibility for pension extended to veterans 
with service after August 4, 1964, and their 
widows and children, on the same basis as 
is now available to veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean conflict. 

Liberalizes marriage requirements for a 
widow of a veteran to receive pension. 
Present law requires that the widow be mar- 
ried to the veteran prior to certain specified 
dates applicable to each war period; or for 
5 or more years; or for any period of time 
if a child was born of the marriage. This 
amendment would change the 5-year re- 
quirement to 1 year, and would clarify the 
provision relative to a child born to the 
parties to the marriage. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR VETERANS ENTERING 
SERVICE DURING THE VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Provides certain wartime benefits not 
previously granted to veterans who served 
in the Armed Forces after August 4, 1964, as 
follows: 

(1) Disability compensation rates and 
dependency allowances for service-connected 
disabled veterans payable at the wartime rate 
under all circumstances. Present law pro- 
vides for payment of the wartime rate only 
when disability is incurred in line of duty 
“as a direct result of armed conflict” or 
“while engaged in extrahazardous service in- 
cluding such service under conditions simu- 
lating war,“ and if this condition is not met 
the rate is payable at 80 percent of the 
wartime rate. 

(2) Eligibility extended for non-service- 
connected pension for veterans, their widows 
and children on the same basis as is presently 
available to veterans of World War I, World 
War II. and the Korean conflict and their 
widows and cAildren. 

(3) Eligibility for payment of a burial al- 
lowance of $250 to survivors of deceased vet- 
erans with service after August 4, 1964. 

Provides for the following additional war- 
time benefits for veterans with service in 
the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955: 

(1) Extension of the presumption of sery- 
ice-connection of psychoses developing with- 
in 2 years following discharge, thus provid- 
ing service-connected status for medical and 
hospital treatment. 

(2) Miscellaneous medical benefits such 
as authorizing payments to State home for 
care provided veterans of this period and use 
of contract private beds in a Common- 
wealth or a Possession for non-service-con- 
nected conditions. The same type of care 
provided under contract in the Veterans’ 
Memorial Hospital, Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines. 

(3) Authorizes an allowance of $1,600 to- 
ward purchase of an automobile for veterans 
who, in the performance of military duty, 
have lost or lost the use of one or both 
feet, one or both hands, or who have suf- 
fered permanent impairment. of vision in 
both eyes as defined. Requires application 
for this benefit within 5 years after the date 
of discharge or within 3 years after sustain- 
ing the loss of sight or limbs, regardless of 
date of discharge. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, 
THE KOREAN CONFLICT, OR SERVICE AFTER 
JANUARY 31, 1955 
Permits payment of $47 per month statu- 

tory award for service-connected disabled 

veterans suffering certain anatomical losses 
specified in the law for each such anatomical 
loss. 

Authorizes furnishing of drugs and med- 
ication to all aid and attendance pensioners 
and to service-connected disabled veterans 
receiving aid and attendance allowance for 
their service-connected disability but who 
are in need of drugs and medicine for treat- 
ment of a non-service-connected condition. 

Permits the furnishing of a flag to eligible 
survivors of service men who are buried at 
sea. 
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Dependent parents receiving payments of 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
because of the service-connected death of 
a child will be permitted to exclude annuity 
payments under the Contingency Option 
Act (for retired servicemen) and payments 
received in thier own right under pension 
laws in effect before July 1, 1960. 

PROVISIONS RELATED TO VETERANS’ AND WAR 
OPHANS’ EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Increases education allowance payable to 
veterans receiving benefits under provisions 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act 
of 1966 (Public Law 89-358) as indicated 
in the table printed below. Present allow- 
ances are printed in italics and enclosed in 
brackets [], and proposed new allowances 
are printed in roman. 


Type of program 


2 or more 


No 1 
— E l — 


Institutional: 
Full time 


1 Full-time institutional training, with training in business or industrial establishment supplemental thereto. 


The rate for persons on active duty or 
those pursuing a program of education on 
less than half-time basis is computed at the 
rate of established charges for tuition and 
fees which the educational institution re- 
quires of nonveteran students enrolled in 
the same program or $130 [$100] per month 
for a full-time course, whichever is the 
lesser. 

The bill also would permit full educa- 
tional benefits to be paid to “educationally 
disadvantaged” veterans so that they may 
complete high school without losing eligi- 
bility for college training. Time spent in 
pursuit of a high school course would not be 
charged against the veteran’s basic period 
of entitlement. 

Amends the War Orphans Educational As- 
sistance Act by increasing the period of time 
during which training may be taken, Pres- 
ent law permits training between ages 18 
and 23. This bill would extend the 23-year 
limit to 26. 

Effective date: July 1, 1967. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2068. This measure, if 
enacted into law, will provide, first, rea- 
sonable liberalizations in the non-serv- 
ice-connected pension program for vet- 
erans; second, extension of additional 
wartime benefits to Vietnam era vet- 
erans; and third, improvements in the 
new GI bill. 

Iam sure my colleagues will recall that 
the President favored us recently with 
a message on veterans. Transmitted on 
January 31 of this year, it was report- 
ed to be the first message on veterans 
benefits in recent history. This may well 
be true, Mr. Speaker, and we are all 
grateful for the expressed support of the 
Chief Executive. I cannot help but re- 
call, however, that most of the recom- 
mendations in the President’s message 
were considered by the 89th Congress 
and would now be Public Law, were it 
not for the unalterable opposition of the 
administration. 

Approximately 180 pension bills were 
pending before the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs in the 89th Congress. The 
spokesman for the administration op- 
posed all of them and said the admin- 
istration was opposed to any liberaliza- 
tion of the pension program. Today 


we find the President supporting a pen- 
sion liberalization. During committee 
consideration of the new GI bill, I of- 
fered an amendment increasing the $100 
monthly educational rate to $130. The 
amendment was defeated, principally 
because it would have further increased 
the cost of the bill and thereby increased 
the possibility of a Presidential veto. To- 
day, we find the President supporting an 
increase to $130 in monthly educational 
allowances. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, we are 
grateful for the President’s support. The 
bill before this House today carries out 
most of the recommendations contained 
in the President’s message. Title I of 
the bill liberalizes the pension program 
for war veterans, and the survivors of 
deceased veterans. Almost identical to 
the pension bill that was approved by 
this body last year, only to die in the 
Senate, it is more generous than the pro- 
posal of the President. It is also well 
deserved and long overdue. 

Title II will extend to veterans serving 
during this period of the Vietnam con- 
flict, all of the remaining wartime bene- 
fits not previously made available to this 
group. These include compensation at 
wartime rates for service-connected dis- 
abilities; non-service-connected pen- 
sions; and burial allowances. 

Title III will increase the allowances 
for veterans pursuing programs of edu- 
cation under the new GI bill. It will 
also authorize full GI bill educational 
benefits for high schoo] attendance with 
no charge against the veterans eligibility. 

Even though this bill does not do all 
that should be done for our veterans it 
is a step in the right direction. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I support this bill and 
I hope it will pass. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
January 31 President Johnson sent a spe- 
cial message to the Congress urging the 
enactment of various veterans’ benefit 
programs. I was happy to see this his- 
toric message and am happy today to 
support the provisions of H.R. 2068. 

The subcommittee on which I have the 
honor to serye—namely, the Subcom- 
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mittee on Compensation and Pension— 
held hearings on several proposals related 
to the content of the President’s message 
on March 2, 3, and 6. 

The subcommittee unanimously rec- 
ommended the provisions of this bill 
which we are considering today. I am 
also happy to note that the full Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs unanimously 
supported this bill. 

Title I of the bill provides a cost-of-liv- 
ing-rate increase for non-service-con- 
nected pensioners receiving a pension 
under Public Law 86-211. It also pro- 
vides an increase in pensions for more 
than 50,000 Spanish-American War 
widows and contains several other bene- 
fits for veterans and widows with spe- 
cial needs, such as increases in house- 
bound allowances, drugs, and nursing 
equipment for certain aid and attendance 
cases, a nursing allowance for elderly 
widows who require nursing care, and 
several other similar features. Title I 
of this bill, with two minor exceptions, is 
identical to H.R. 17488, which passed the 
House on September 19, 1966, with a roll- 
call vote of 315 yeas to 2 nays. 

Title II of the bill is quite similar to 
the bill, S. 3580, passed by the Senate 
last year and reported by the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. An 
identical bill has been passed this ses- 
sion by the Senate as S. 16. Title II pro- 
vides six areas of benefits which round 
out the war veteran benefits for Vietnam 
veterans. 

Title III of the bill provides an in- 
crease in the rates of payment for vet- 
erans in training under the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Benefits Act of 1966. It also 
carries out the President's recommenda- 
tion for a special program for the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged. Under this 
program, a veteran could pursue high 
school level education and receive 
monthly payments, but he would not 
have a charge made against his entitle- 
ment. Title III of the bill also raises 
the age limit for training under the war 
orphans’ program from 23 to 26 years. 

We have included in this bill in sec- 
tion 301 the provisions of a bill which has 
passed the House seven times but has 
died in the Senate. This section would 
permit the payment of the $47 statutory 
award for each qualifying loss of limb or 
other qualifying disability. 

This bill will provide additional bene- 
fits in its first year of operation of 2,264,- 
260 veterans, widows, and children, at a 
first-year additional cost of $236,393,000. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no provision in 
this bill relating to income limitations in 
the pension law and no change in the ex- 
isting law on this subject. The commit- 
tee was assured by your distinguished 
chairman, the Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
that this would be the subject of hear- 
ings and appropriate action as soon as 
the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Congress has finally disposed of the 
President's proposal for increases in so- 
cial security payments. This seems to 
me to be the most orderly way to proceed. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted to support H.R. 
2068. Title III of this bill relating to edu- 
cation and training was handled by the 
Subcommittee on Education and Train- 
ing, of which I have the honor to be 
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chairman. I wish to express my personal 
appreciation and thanks to the members 
of the subcommittee, Congressmen DUL- 
SKI, BARING, Dorn, HELSTOSKI, RESNICK, 
HANLEY, PUCINSKI, HALPERN, CHARLES 
‘TEAGUE, DUNCAN, AYRES, KUPFERMAN, and 
Scorr. 

Everyone knows the great contribution 
which the World War II and Korea edu- 
cation training programs have made to 
the welfare of our Nation’s veterans—its 
scientific achievement and general eco- 
nomic well-being. We were all pleased 
last year when education and training 
benefits were extended to veterans serv- 
ing after January 31, 1955. At that time 
we provided only minimum education 
and training allowance and I am pleased 
today that we are raising these allow- 
ances to a more adequate level. The new 
allowances will be $130 for veterans with 
no dependents, $155 for veterans with one 
dependent, and $175 for veterans with 
two or more dependents. Apportionate 
amounts will be paid for part-time train- 
ing. These allowances will affect about 
400,000 veterans now in training with 
that number predicted to rise rapidly. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two other sec- 
tions of this bill of great interest to me. 
The President recommended a program 
for the educationally disadvantaged. 
This feature will permit a veteran who 
has not completed high school to obtain 
high school education, receive his educa- 
tion and training allowance but not be 
charged entitlement until he completes 
high school. This saves his entitlement 
for college or vocational training beyond 
the high school level 

The other feature which is of interest 
is the provision which raises the age limit 
for the war orphan training program 
from age 23 to 26. This step was taken 
to make the time limit of the war orphan 
training program commensurate with 
the time limits for the veterans training 
program. This has been particularly 
necessary in view of the great increase in 
graduate level training. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is legisla- 
tion that every Member of the House can 
support and I hope that it can be proc- 
essed by the other body expeditously and 
sent to the President right away. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
2068, which is before us for action today, 
is much needed legislation and the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs is to be highly 
complimented for bringing this measure 
before us so early in the session. Also 
to be complimented are the many Mem- 
bers of the Congress who took part in 
producing this bill, Members of this Con- 
gress as well as the 89th Congress for 
the considerations of the committee 
which resulted in the measure before 
us started in the last Congress. This 
is clearly reflected in the Committee re- 
port, as is the extensive considerations 
and deliberations of the Subcommittee 
on Compensation and Pensions of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. In addi- 
tion, the major veterans’ organizations 
and the Veterans’ Administration are to 
be complimented for their participation 
in the committee’s efforts to arrive at 
this most worthy proposal. 

It would serve no purpose for me to 
reiterate the purpose and intent of H.R. 
2068 which has been set forth most elo- 
quently and succinctly by the previous 
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speakers. I only raise my voice to urge 
the House, which has often in the past 
shown that it has a heart of compas- 
sion and understanding, to vote for pas- 
sage of H.R. 2068. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and especially the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
Honorable OLIN Teacve of Texas, for 
the committee’s action on H.R. 2068. 

The cost of living increases in revisions 
for veterans and the widows of veterans 
are very much in order, and will un- 
doubtedly be approved overwhelmingly. 

The same can be said for the increases 
in compensation for our Vietnam war 
veterans who are attending school un- 
der the cold war GI bill. 

The committee’s effort to assure that 
Vietnam war veterans are provided ed- 
ucational and readjustment benefits 
that are realistic and effective is highly 
commendable. 

It is also good to note that HI.. 2068 
assures an allowance for aid and attend- 
ance, in the amount of $50 monthly, for 
veterans’ widows in need of such aid and 
assistance. 

I was pleased to sponsor bills which 
provided for veterans’ pension increases 
early in the session, and urge approval 
of the reported legislation. 

Like the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Aba], I had hoped for action to deal 
with present income limitations which 
are very much in need of upward revi- 
sion, aS a part of this action today. I 
am pleased to hear that this matter is 
under study by the committee and hope 
we can act on this matter soon. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2068, which is the 
pending business of this House. This 
legislation would increase the rates of 
pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and provide additional as- 
sistance for veterans of service after 
January 31, 1955. 

Our Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
taken speedy action on this legislation, 
and rightfully so. It has had the en- 
dorsement of each of the major veterans’ 
organizations, although they submitted 
and supported different proposals. 

On January 31, 1967, the President 
presented his recommendations to the 
Congress to enact the legislation we are 
considering here today. And with haste 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the 
House has held hearings and submitted 
the legislation to this body. 

Under this legislation we are taking 
into consideration the fact that our 
older veterans are in need of additional 
assistance to meet the ever rising cost 
of living. They have served us well in 
the past wars and we are now able, in 
a modest way, to help them in the twi- 
light of their lives. 

This country is faced with the prob- 
lem of assisting the new veterans. The 
veterans who are now or shortly will be 
returning from the war in Vietnam. 
This legislation is looking forward to the 
time when these men, fighting in the 
jungles of Vietnam, will come forth and 
ask for assistance in finishing their 
schooling to give strength to our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

I support this measure because it is a 
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wise and practical improvement of the 
GI bill which the Congress passed in the 
89th Congress. It will give a helping 
hand to those veterans who desire to 
improve their education, thus helping 
themselves and becoming a greater asset 
to their communities and to our Nation. 

In passing this legislation, and there 
should be no one voting against it, we 
have the opportunity once again to ex- 
press the gratitude of this Nation to 
every veteran for what he has done to 
preserve our democracy. We owe this 
to our past and present fighting men, we 
owe it to their widows and children. We 
have asked the flower of our Nation to 
respond to the call when it was needed, 
we can now respond to their call when 
they need it. 

It is not enough that we stand along 
the curb and cheer the servicemen as 
they parade down the street. It is not 
enough when we make speeches about 
the valiant deeds performed by our men 
in the fighting areas. But through this 
legislation we can express in concrete 
terms the gratitude that this Nation 
feels toward these men who gave up 
family life, economic well-being, and the 
peace of their community life to keep 
away the aggressor from our shores. 

Whatever this legislation will do to 
increase the Federal budget, should not 
be taken in terms of increased Federal 
expenditures, but in the terms of invest- 
ment in human beings, an investment 
that has already paid handsome divi- 
dends to all of America. 

I wish to commend the chairman of 
our committee [Mr. TEAGUE] for bring- 
ing this legislation to the House at this 
early date and I am proud to have had a 
voice in the matter as a member of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to bring this 
legislation to the floor of the House. 

It is now my hope that the Senate will 
take early action on this legislation and 
have it on the President’s desk for his 
signature as one of the more historic 
measures passed by the 90th Congress. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2068. Iwas privileged 
to be a member of the subcommittee that 
reported this legislation. I think this is 
a modest and conservative bill. 

We have given cost-of-living increases 
to about 144 million veterans, widows, 
and children receiving mnon-service- 
connected pensions. We have provided 
a modest increase for about 500,000 vet- 
erans already pursuing a course of edu- 
cation under the provisions of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966. 

This bill rounds out the package of 
war veteran benefits for Vietnam vet- 
erans and contains such things as eli- 
gibility for pension, automobile allow- 
ances for amputees, equalization of war- 
time and peacetime disability compen- 
sation rates, and presumption of service 
connection for certain diseases. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the major fea- 
tures of this bill that appeal to me are 
those sections which are aimed specifi- 
cally at helping veterans and widows re- 
ceiving a pension who are beset with 
serious health problems. We are pro- 
viding an extra $50 a month for widows 
in need of nursing care. We have raised 
the housebound allowance for new law 
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pension cases and we have created a new 
housebound rate of $100 per month for 
old law pension cases. We are provid- 
ing drugs for old law aid and attend- 
ance cases and have included language 
to make it easier for aid and attendance 
veterans to secure nursing aids and ap- 
pliances needed in their daily care. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill implements the 
President’s recommendations of January 
31, 1967. It is a modest bill and a fair 
bill and I think there is not a Member in 
this body who cannot give it his whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
truly encouraged by the speed with which 
our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs acted 
on needed revisions in veterans’ benefit 
and pension laws. At a time when hun- 
dreds of thousands of American men are 
engaged in combat in southeast Asia, it 
is fitting that we act with dispatch to 
update our veterans’ benefit, rehabilita- 
tion, and education programs. 

Having been a stanch supporter of 
veterans’ legislation since I came to the 
Congress early in this decade, it goes 
without saying that H.R. 2068 will re- 
ceive my favorable vote. At this time, 
however, I should like to point out sev- 
eral areas where, in my opinion, H.R. 
2068 falls short of the mark: 

First, let me say that one of the glaring 
needs for improvement in the education 
benefits law we passed last year is in the 
area of occupational training. I have 
introduced legislation in the present 
Congress to expand the benefits program 
to include on-the-job and on-the-farm 
training. While the bill before us today 
provides for benefits to educationally de- 
prived veterans, it does not fill the need 
for occupational training. Every Mem- 
ber of the House is well aware of this 
Nation’s need for skilled manpower and 
for modern, efficient farmers. There are 
Federal programs in other sectors of the 
Government which assist training and 
retraining in these skills. The Job Corps 
seeks to turn out able and diligent work- 
ers, and over a hundred Members of 
Congress, including myself, have spon- 
sored a tax-credit scheme for employers 
who conduct training programs which 
qualify under our plan, known as the 
Human Investment Act. With this 
broad base of support for job and farm 
training programs, it makes sense to in- 
clude occupational training in the GI 
benefits law. Korean veterans had the 
advantages of VA- assisted occupational 
training; do Vietnam veterans deserve 
less? 

Second, several colleagues have joined 
me in the sponsorship of a bill which ex- 
tends the educational benefits of the 
1966 law to certain flight-training pro- 
grams. With the Nation’s shortage of 
commercial pilots threatening to reach 
12,000 by 1970, I feel that the inclusion 
of flight training in veterans’ education 
benefits would serve a dual purpose. 
First, it would broaden the careers open 
to veterans for which they could expect 
VA assistance in obtaining the required 
training and education. Second, it 
would provide a needed source of airline 
pilots to our Nation, which depends in- 
creasingly on air transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, my support for veterans 
legislation, including the bill now before 
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us is unflinching. I have pointed out 
these additional areas because it is my 
hope that in subsequent reviews of the 
educational benefits program, the com- 
mittee will see fit to include occupa- 
tional and flight training programs 
among its amendments. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2068, the Veterans’ Pen- 
sion and Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1967. It represents another step in the 
right direction toward meeting the Na- 
tion’s historic responsibilities to its vet- 
erans. 

On February 28, 1967, I introduced 
H.R. 6294, a bill which is similar to the 
one which we are debating today. 

Today we are taking a necessary step 
toward placing the serviceman who is 
fighting in Vietnam on an equal basis as 
the veterans of World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean war. These young 
people who are serving in the Armed 
Forces today are deserving of the same 
consideration from the Federal Govern- 
ment as other war veterans. 

Title TI of this legislation provides im- 
portant benefits for those ex-servicemen 
whose record of service was on or after 
August 5, 1964. These benefits include: 

First. An increase in service-con- 
nected disability compensation for vet- 
erans serving during this period from 
the present 80 percent of the wartime 
rates to full wartime rates, under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Second. Pension for non-service-con- 
nected disability and death for the vet- 
erans, their widows, and children as cur- 
rently provided for veterans of World 
War I and later war periods, and their 
widows and children. Entitlement to 
pension, however, would only be earned 
during the period of the Vietnam con- 
flict. 

Third. Burial allowance of $250 to 
cover the burial and funeral expenses of 
deceased individuals who had served dur- 
ing this period. 

Benefits provided for those serving 
after January 31, 1955, include: 

Miscellaneous medical benefits; fur- 
nishing of drugs and medicines to aid 
and attendance pensioners; an allow- 
ance of $1,600 toward the purchase of an 
automobile for a veteran, who, as a direct 
result of the performance of military 
duty, has lost or lost the use of one or 
both feet, one or both hands, or who has 
suffered permanent impairment of vision 
in both eyes as defined. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill also makes a 
number of necessary adjustments and 
liberalizations in present non-service- 
connected pension legislation for ap- 
proximately 2 million veterans, widows, 
and orphans of World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean war. Briefly, these 
include: 

A cost of living rate increase for all 
veterans alone, veterans with depend- 
ents, widows alone, widows with children, 
and children alone who are now receiv- 
ing a pension under Public Law 86-211, 
as amended; a $5 per month rate in- 
crease for Spanish-American and prior 
war widows; creation of a new house- 
bound rate of $100 per month for vet- 
erans under the old pension law; pre- 
sumption of permanent and total dis- 
ability for pension purposes on attain- 
ment of age 65. 
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It is regrettable that this bill does not 
provide a change in the income limita- 
tions. Of course, I recognize that the 
Committee on Ways and Means currently 
is holding hearings on various social se- 
curity proposals which will result in leg- 
islative recommendations later in the 
session. Whenever action is taken on in- 
creasing social security benefits, it will be 
incumbent upon the Congress and the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to take cor- 
rective action in the non-service-con- 
nected pension income limitation field. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 2068, a bill to improve the 
entire spectrum of veterans’ benefits and 
pensions. The list of the changes that 
will be achieved by this bill is a long 
one; too long to run through. 

Among the more important changes 
to be made are the cost-of-living pension 
increases; the special pension increases 
for poor widows; the special increases 
for widows of Spanish-American and 
prior war widows; the increase in serv- 
ice-connected disability compensation 
for Vietnam war veterans; and the 
change in disability compensation rates 
where more than one disability is in- 
volved. All of these represent crucial 
improvements in the law. 

As a longtime fighter for bigger and 
better veterans’ benefits, I am pleased 
to see the House taking early action on 
these much-needed proposals. The 
cruelties of the recent and present in- 
flationary trend have visited themselves 
on our veteran population—particularly 
the older veterans, their widows, and de- 
pendents—more than on many other 
groups of our population. We are acting 
none too soon to ease their financial 
burdens. 

In structuring this legislation, our 
committee felt that we were well ad- 
vised not to deal with the question of the 
ceiling on income for Veterans’ Admin- 
istration pension purposes, although we 
are very much aware of the problem. We 
want to delay until we see just how much 
this year’s social security increase is go- 
ing to be, so that we can make sure that 
not one dollar of that increase will count 
toward Veterans’ Administration pen- 
sion eligibility ceilings, and thus push 
some veterans beyond the point at which 
they would lose VA money. We do not 
want any veterans to lose any VA pen- 
sion money because of a social security 
increase. 

I hope that this House will pass H.R. 
2068 with all speed. It is a good bill. 
Our veterans must not be kept waiting. 
They have waited long enough. I urge 
the Members of this House to support 
H.R. 2068. 

Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2068, the Veterans’ Pen- 
sion and Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1967. This bill, if enacted into law, will 
provide sorely needed increases and 
liberalizations of the existing veterans’ 
benefit program. I am particularly 
pleased that monthly pension benefits 
will be increased under this bill. The 
aging veteran of World War I is sorely 
in need of the increases provided by this 
bill in his efforts to cope with today’s 
cost of living. 

I am also pleased that the bill provides 
modest increases in monthly educational 
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allowances for young men of current 
military service attending school under 
the new GI bill. If we can afford to 
spend tremendous sums of money on re- 
habilitating Cuban refugees in Florida, 
certainly we can well afford the modest 
liberalizations provided by this bill for 
the Nation's war veterans. 

Specifically, the bill will provide in- 
creases in monthly pension payments for 
all veterans, widows, and children re- 
ceiving benefits under the new pension 
law, Public Law 86-211. It will authorize 
certain liberalizations in the “old” pen- 
sion law. It provides a modest increase 
in monthly payments for Spanish- 
American war widows. It authorizes a 
new aid and attendance allowance of $50 
monthly for certain seriously disabled 
war widows. 

The bill will extend wartime benefits 
to veterans serving during the period of 
the Vietnam conflict. The principle 
benefits extended by this legislation 
are compensation payments for service- 
connected disabilities at wartime rates 
and non-service- connected pension 
benefits. 

The bill will also liberalize the new GI 
bill by increasing the monthly educa- 
tional allowances. It will also permit a 
veteran to complete high school and re- 
ceive the monthly educational allowances 
authorized by the GI bill without deplet- 
ing the educational time he has earned 
based upon the length of military service. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, has merit and I 
will support it. I must confess, however, 
that I am disappointed that the commit- 
tee has deferred action on increasing the 
income limitations of the existing pen- 
sion law until after the Ways and Means 
Committee has acted upon a social se- 
curity increase. It seems to me that the 
continually rising cost of living is ade- 
quate justification for action in this field. 

I am disappointed also that the bill 
does not authorize on-the-job training 
under the GI bill. It just does not make 
good sense to me that we can spend 
$14,000 a year on a boy in a Job Corps 
camp, trying to train him to work. Yet 
we cannot spend $1,800 on a veteran, 
giving him some on-the-job training, 
also. I am hopeful that our committee 
will address itself to these problem areas 
in the immediate future. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the first month of the 90th Congress, 
President Johnson sent a special mes- 
sage to the Congress recommending vari- 
ous liberalizations in the Federal benefit 
program for servicemen and veterans. 
I was most pleased to see our President 
make this move and voice my support 
today of the provisions of the bill we 
are considering, H.R. 2068, which con- 
tains many of the proposals recom- 
mended by the President. 

Early this month the Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Pension of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, on which I 
have the honor and privilege to serve, 
held hearings on over 100 bills relating 
to the veterans’ benefit program, includ- 
ing recommendations in the President’s 
message. As a result of these hearings, 
our subcommittee unanimously recom- 
mended approval of provisions contained 
in the bill under consideration today. 

Insofar as the veterans’ and widows’ 
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non-service-connected pension program 
is concerned, this bill provides increased 
rates for individuals receiving pension 
under Public Law 86-211. It provides in- 
creased pension rates for our Spanish- 
American war widows as well. H.R. 2068 
also contains several other benefits for 
veterans and widows such as increased 
housebound allowances, drugs and nurs- 
ing equipment for certain aid and at- 
tendance cases, an allowance for certain 
widows in need of nursing care, as well 
as several other beneficial features for 
this group. The pension provisions of 
this bill are very similar to those con- 
tained in a bill, H.R. 17488, which passed 
the House last September by a rollcall 
vote of 315 yeas to 2 nays. 

Title II of the bill we are considering 
today is quite similar to a bill, S. 3580, 
which was passed by the Senate last year 
and reported by the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. A bill identical to S. 
3580 has already been passed by the Sen- 
ate in the new Congress—S. 16. Title 
II of H.R. 2068 relates to six areas of 
veterans’ benefits for our Vietnam era 
veterans which have previously been pro- 
vided for veterans of World War II and 
Korea. 

The bill we are considering today also 
provides increases in educational allow- 
ances payable to veterans receiving bene- 
fits under the provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966— 
Public Law 89-358. It also contains the 
President’s proposal that full payments 
be made to educationally disadvantaged 
veterans so that they can complete high 
school without losing their eligibility for 
follow-on college benefits. Another edu- 
cational feature in the bill seeks to raise 
the age limit from 23 to 26 years for 
persons pursuing a course of education 
under the War Orphans’ Educational 
Assistance Act. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues that the income-limit 
feature of the non-service-connected 
pension law is not involved in this bill 
with the assurance that this question 
has not been overlooked by our subcom- 
mittee nor by the full committee. We 
are well aware of the problems that are 
being created today for our veteran and 
widow pensioners when small increases 
in public and private retirement plans 
occur. We have been assured by our 
distinguished chairman, the Honorable 
OLIN E. Teacue, that the income limita- 
tions feature of the pension law would 
be the subject of hearings and appro- 
priate action just as soon as the Congress 
has taken final action on the President’s 
proposal for increased social security 
benefits. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, there comes before the House 
today the problem of the people to whom 
we owe our freedom, the veterans of our 
country’s fight for freedom around the 
world. I for one support totally the pro- 
visions of H.R. 2068, which extend to 
those who are presently engaged in the 
steamy jungles of Vietnam in fighting 
our Nation’s enemies, a portion of the 
country’s gratitude for their efforts. 

The increase in pensions to the vet- 
erans of our country, or to their widows 
and orphans seems the least we can do 
in this time of inflation in our national 
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economy. Further, the extension of 
benefits to those veterans who have 
served on or after August 5, 1964, includ- 
ing disability compensation at full war- 
time rates, death pensions for their 
widows and children, medical care bene- 
fits, and our help toward the purchase of 
a needed automobile for those who are 
disabled, seems the very least that we 
can do to show the Nation's heartfelt 
gratitude. 

What is more important however is 
that this legislation would encourage 
those who are deserving, but unable be- 
cause of financial need, to attend to their 
education with our assistance. To those 
who are already involved, we support the 
raise in assistance to our cold war GT's, 
who after all are the ones responsible for 
maintaining our country’s power since 
the end of World War II, and Korea. 
Mr. Speaker, my vote is with the deserv- 
ing veteran. It is the least we can do. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we can take our cue on this legislation 
before us now from the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee itself. They have seen the 
problem and moved swiftly and delib- 
erately to solve it. We should move just 
as quickly to approve their work and 
send it on to the Senate. 

The bill affects over 2 million disabled 
and retired veterans and their families, 
and continues to recognize, as we have 
for many years now, the great debt we 
owe them and the responsibility we have 
as a nation to provide for them and pro- 
tect them from want. 

For some time now, all the retiree has 
gotten from his Government is higher 
prices for the things he must buy. 
While inflation has hit us all, it has 
struck the hardest blow at those who are 
least able to offer defense—those whose 
incomes are fixed and do not increase 
when prices rise. The veteran has seen 
little increase in his pension for a long 
time, and budgets are stretched to the 
breaking point. 

This bill we have before us now is little 
enough for a grateful nation to provide. 
I would have liked to see the increases 
greater. I would also have liked to see 
the matter of income limitations consid- 
ered here. But I applaud the action of 
the committee in acting quickly to re- 
lieve the worst of the burden before it 
tackles the more difficult problems it 
faces. 

I urge my colleagues to join in support 
of this bill. By our unanimous approval 
of the bill, we can assure these veterans 
that they are not forgotten warriors, that 
we remember and appreciate them as we 
do the land they made safe for us. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2068, the Veterans’ 
Pension and Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1967. I introduced a companion 
bill, H.R. 4887, and urge a favorable vote 
for this much-needed legislation. 

As we are all aware, the provision of 
pensions for veterans in recognition of 
the service which they have rendered 
their country, and the hardships they 
have suffered thereby, is a firmly rooted 
tradition in American history. The first 
national pension law was passed by the 
Continental Congress in 1776, nearly 200 
years ago. In the ensuing two centuries, 
benefit programs have been broadened 
and expanded to keep pace with the ever- 
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growing needs of veterans in readjusting 
to a way of life which has passed them 
by in the interim. Today, veterans’ ben- 
efits cover a wide range of services; 
health and medical benefits, pension and 
compensation, housing and educational 
loans, insurance, and vocational reha- 
bilitation for those in need of it are but 
several facets of the complex system 
which a grateful Nation has created to 
benefit those who served her. 

But complexity does not necessarily 
denote strength. Despite the broad 
range of benefits which are available to 
the veteran today, the program has sev- 
eral grave weaknesses. It is weak be- 
cause it does not fully meet the needs 
of those it purports to serve. Can we 
truly claim we are serving the veteran to 
whom we offer a pension, including the 
minimum social security benefit of $35 
monthly, or less than $1,500 per year? 
Even Government’s most miserly statisti- 
cians regard that as poverty level in- 
come. Can we truly claim we are serv- 
ing the veteran who is eligible for only 
peacetime compensation rates, although 
he must endure the horrors and atroci- 
ties of war? Is it just to deny a de- 
fender of our freedom the pension which 
would ease the financial burdens thrust 
upon him by his sacrifices? The answers 
are obviously “no.” Yet these and other 
deficiencies exist in our benefit system 
today. 

Mr, Speaker, it is in this context that 
I urge passage of the measure now on 
the floor. Its provisions would do much 
to correct the weaknesses which I have 
mentioned. The measure would offer in- 
creased pension benefits, adjusted to keep 
pace with the cost of living; it would lib- 
eralize somewhat the eligibility rules for 
these benefits, and finally, it would pro- 
vide for those serving today, benefits 
commensurate with the hazards they 
face, benefits equal to those given their 
comrades of World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean conflict. It is a small 
enough sacrifice for the far greater sacri- 
fices which they have made for us. 

An increase in pension benefits today 
is of prime importance. Since January 
1965, when the last increase was made, 
the cost of living has increased 5.3 per- 
cent. The provisions contained in H.R. 
2068, if enacted, would help veterans to 
live on their pensions in dignity and com- 
fort despite the rise in cost of goods and 
services. It would provide an overall av- 
erage 5.4-percent increase for all those 
on the pension rolls, with correspond- 
ingly higher increases for those at the 
lowest levels of benefits. We are all 
aware how difficult it is to keep up with 
the rising cost of living, but for those on 
a fixed income the problem is far more 
difficult. These people need our aid in 
the form of higher pensions. 

We can also increase pensions by liber- 
alizing the eligibility standards required 
for certain benefits. Many of these 
standards no longer serve a useful func- 
tion; the needs they were created to serve 
have long since been eliminated, and to- 
day they only make more difficult the 
burden of those whose load has been too 
heavy for too long. Other standards are 
weak because we have failed to moder- 
nize them to keep pace with the growing 
needs of an aging veteran population. 
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For these reasons, I support whole- 
heartedly measures designed to simplify 
these rules in accordance with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration policy of continu- 
ally revising and improving the system 
in order to serve the veterans and their 
dependents and their widows more ef- 
fectively. These changes would, first, re- 
duce the 5-year alternative marriage re- 
quirement for widows to 1 year—or any 
amount of time if there is a child born 
of the marriage; second, provide an aid 
and attendance allowance for all widows; 
third, presume permanent and total dis- 
ability for pension purposes at age 65, 
and presume need for aid and attendance 
if the veteran is in a nursing home; 
fourth, provide for the exclusion from 
income for pension purposes of amounts 
equal to the amounts paid by a wife for 
the last illness of the veteran prior to his 
death or the amounts paid by a wife or 
widow for the last illness and burial of 
the veteran’s child. 

One of the important provisions of 
this bill, which was passed by the House 
last year, is the creation of a special 
housebound rate of $100 per month for 
veterans under the old pension law. The 
Senate committee which held hearings 
on the bill passed by this House deleted 
the provision because the committee was 
of the opinion that this liberalization of 
the old pension program would be incon- 
sistent with the stated intent of Congress 
that the old pension program should be 
ultimately phased out and replaced by 
the current pension program—Public 
Law 86-211. While I am wholly in 
sympathy with the new pension program, 
which is by all standards a more equi- 
table program, and the laudable desire of 
the Senate committee to see it become 
our sole pension program, I feel that it 
is markedly unfair to cause a few indi- 
viduals to suffer because they made a 
free choice to continue under the old 
pension law which was more advanta- 
geous to them personally. Their needs 
are clear and pressing. Their loyalty 
and devotion to their country is unques- 
tionable, and they have served her well. 
Can we now turn our backs upon them 
in their time of need? 

Another major purpose of the bill on 
the fioor is to equalize the benefits avail- 
able to veterans of service since January 
31,1955. At present they are denied the 
pension, compensation, and medical- 
health benefits which this Nation has 
traditionally bestowed upon those who 
have served her in time of war. It is 
within both our power and our duty to 
see that those who have defended their 
country with disregard of the sacrifices 
involved be compensated insofar as it 
is within our abilities to do so. 

The sacrifice made by our soldiers to- 
day is no less than that made by soldiers 
of World War I, World War I, or the 
Korean conflict. Their widows do not 
suffer a grief less poignant. Their chil- 
dren are deprived of the presence of a 
father in the same way as orphans of 
other wars. How then, can we presume 
to offer these men any less than we have 
provided for their comrades in arms? I 
am confident that every Member of Con- 
gress will support this measure, and that 
the people of this Nation will applaud 
our action. Passage of the provisions in 
title II of this bill would provide entitle- 
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ment to wartime disability compensation 
to all members of service on or after 
August 5, 1964. It would also provide 
pensions for them and for their widows 
and for their children. Other benefits 
which would be extended to these men 
are drugs and medicine paid by the VA 
if the individual is in need of regular aid 
and attendance, $1,600 toward the pur- 
chase of a specially equipped automobile 
for a disabled veteran, and a burial al- 
lowance of $250. 

Mr, Speaker, it is easy in these times 
to become so overwhelmed by the vast- 
ness and complexity of the society in 
which we live that we tend to forget the 
problems and the contributions of the 
individual. Yet each single veteran who 
fought for his country and for us made 
his own personal contribution to the 
cause of liberty. Each soldier on today’s 
battlefronts suffers his own anguish and 
fears and dreams his own dreams. We 
ought not to forget the individual vet- 
eran. For these reasons, I respectfully 
urge a favorable vote on this legislation. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my distinguished colleagues today 
to speak in favor of H.R. 2068, the Vet- 
erans’ Pension and Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1967. 

Every day we become more aware of the 
rising cost of living which eats away the 
incomes of the American people. Those 
who feel the brunt of increased costs are 
individuals on fixed incomes. These are 
the aged and disabled persons who see 
their meager fixed incomes shrink before 
their eyes as prices for goods and serv- 
ices continue to soar. In the past 24 
months alone, the cost of living has risen: 
5.4 percent, causing undue hardship on 
our veterans and their widows. These 
men gave of their energy and their youth 
in times of greatest national crisis. We 
are today considering a bill which would 
bring their pensions more in line with 
the biting inflation experienced over the 
past 2 years. Certainly this is little to 
ask. 

H.R. 2068 when enacted would provide 
an overall 5.4 percent increase in pension 
benefits. Of particular importance is a 
provision for an 844-percent increase in 
pensions for widows and widows with 
children in the lowest income categories. 

In addition, this bill would grant vet- 
erans of the Vietnam conflict generally 
the same benefits received by those of 
previous wars. These young men are 
engaged in a battle as deadly and un- 
pleasant as any previous war and it goes 
without saying that they deserve mean- 
ingful postwar readjustment benefits. 
The increased educational payments al- 
lowance, to name just one section of the 
legislation, will undoubtedly be of great 
significance in assisting these young 
men to return to the mainstream of 
American life after service in Vietnam. 

I have mentioned only several parts of 
this bill, but I feel strongly that the 
entire bill deserves favorable considera- 
tion and rapid passage in both House and 
Senate. I wish to go on record in strong 
support of this much-needed legislation. 

VETERANS PENSION AND READJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE ACT 

I urge all Members of this House to 
support H.R. 2068, the Veterans’ Pension 
and Readjustment Assistance Act of 
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1967. It is important that we provide 
a subsistence level which will give our 
veterans and their widows an income 
proportionate to the rising cost of living. 

We musi provide measures to help re- 
pay our veterans and their families for 
their service in defending our country. 
It is not asking much to increase the 
pension rates, when we remember that 
these men risked their lives in order to 
defend and protect the United States. 

By our vote on this bill, we will be 
able to demonstrate our confidence and 
thankfulness to those who have served 
in the defense of this great Nation. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the passage 
of H.R. 2068, the Veterans’ Pension and 
Readjustment Act of 1967, which pro- 
poses cost-of-living increases and other 
benefits to veterans of all American wars. 
First, I am gratified that this bill pro- 
poses to raise benefits now received by 
Vietnam veterans to the level granted all 
previous war veterans. I am in partic- 
ular agreement with that part of title 
III of this bill which proposes to amend 
the existing law to raise monthly pay- 
ments for educational assistance to Viet- 
nam veterans, and to equalize the time 
period of educational assistance to war 
orphans with that of the veterans. I 
believe that educational assistance to 
veterans and war orphans is probably the 
most important service that a grateful 
nation can bestow on its citizen soldiers. 
Here we have the opportunity to assist 
the individual in successfully readjusting 
to the demands of our increasingly com- 
petitive society. 

Second, Mr. Speaker, I further urge 
that in the future this Congress favor- 
ably consider legislation to either raise 
the income limitations for pension pur- 
poses, or exclude social security benefits 
as income for determining pension pay- 
ments. In either case, we could 
markedly lessen the burden of economic 
survival on our senior citizens who have, 
in the nct forgotten past, so well served 
to insure the survival of the American 
way of life. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
section 304 of this bill. The proposed 
increases in rates of payment under Pub- 
lic Law 89-358, the cold war GI bill would 
be extremely beneficial to several thou- 
sand student veterans in my State of 
Minnesota. 

In Minnesota this year, there are more 
than 6,000 eligible veterans taking ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the present 
law to complete high school, obtain voca- 
tional training, or attend an institution 
of higher learning. 

The cost to the Government for this 
training is more than $600,000 a month. 
It is estimated that passage of H.R. 2068 
would increase the cost by nearly one- 
third, or about $180,000 a month. The 
greatest single share of the increase 
would go to veterans attending the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at its Minneapolis 
campus. 

In view of rising living costs, including 
rising educational expenses, these in- 
creases are completely justified. As we 
have recognized since World War II, 
when the first GI bill was enacted, this 
country can make no better investment 
than the investment in education. We 
have learned that this investment pays 
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enormous dividends—dividends difficult 
to measure because they are reflected in 
so Many ways. They are visible in the 
improved economic, social, and cultural 
levels attained by veterans who have used 
the GI bill. 

As the Vietnam war continues, Mr. 
Speaker, the number of veterans eligible 
for educational benefits will continue to 
expand. Their lives, and the collective 
life of our Nation, will be made richer by 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the Veterans’ Pension and Read- 
justment Act of 1967 the House is con- 
sidering today although I feel some of 
its provisions should go much further. 

While I regret the increase in pension 
rates the bill proposes is quite small, even 
this modest raise will benefit many needy 
veterans, their widows, and dependents. 

In addition, I favor the amendments 
to the GI bill we approved last year, and 
particularly the increase in the educa- 
tional allowances, as well as other bene- 
fits provided for cold war veterans. 

However, I am concerned by the omis- 
sion in this bill of any change in the in- 
come limitations for veterans’ pensions. 
As the sponsor of a bill, in the last Con- 
gress, which would have raised these in- 
come limitations by $600, I am quite 
aware of the hardship these limits create 
for many of our older veterans. Al- 
though the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
deliberately chose not to take any action 
to change these limitations until a de- 
cision is reached on the proposed social 
security increase, I still believe a raise 
in the income limitations is much needed. 
Hence, as soon as it is clear what the 
level of increase in social security pay- 
ments will be, I urge the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee to give prompt consideration 
to substantially raising the income limi- 
tations. In this way, we will keep faith 
with our veterans. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a matter of high privilege, and 
of pride in the great Veterans’ Committee 
of this body and its peerless chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
that I give my wholehearted and enthu- 
siastic support to H.R. 2068. 

Nor should I neglect mention of its 
author, the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], who was one 
of seven brothers in the armed services 
of our country in World War I and after 
3% years of service, much of it in the 
combat zone, was proud and happy to 
have risen to the grade of corporal, a 
grade it was my great distinction to have 
reached in the Spanish-American War 
and was, if I remember correctly, the 
honored place in the military establish- 
ment of France from which came Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. I might add, Mr. 
Speaker, that WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn has embellished with new luster 
the title of “corporal” once worn by 
Napoleon and which was once mine 
in the small and humble part given me 
to fill in the war of long, long ago. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill in its 
entirety. It increases the rates of pen- 
sion payable to certain veterans and their 
widows. It provides additional read- 
justment assistance for veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955, and of course 
that includes our heroic fighting per- 
sonnel in Vietnam. It is a sound and 
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meritorious bill from the beginning to 
the end. I hope and pray that it will 
be followed by other bills further ex- 
tending, expanding, and liberalizing our 
present veterans legislation. I with 
many other Members of this body are 
hopefully looking forward to legislation 
giving to the veterans of World War I 
pensions somewhat comparable to those 
enjoyed by veterans of the Spanish- 
American War. 

Mr. Speaker, as the last veteran of the 
Spanish-American War in the Congress 
I wish, for the officers of the United 
Spanish War Veterans and for all my sur- 
viving comrades of that war of long, long 
ago, as well as for myself, to give thanks 
from the bottom of our hearts to the 
chairman and all the members of the 
great veterans committee for the pro- 
vision in H.R. 2008 increasing the pen- 
sion of our Spanish war widows from 
$60 to $65 a month. The Spanish War 
veterans for themselves asked nothing. 
For the widows of our departed com- 
rades was concentrated all our concern, 
our efforts, and our heartbeats. To say 
that we are thankful is to express grati- 
tude in inadequate words. 

Mr. Speaker, $5 a month would seem 
a pittance. It is less than 17 cents a 
day. But when one is stretching $60 a 
month—stretching, stretching, stretch- 
ing until only the stretch is left—some- 
how to make both ends meet, sacrificing 
and denying, more often skipping meals 
than eating them, going without medi- 
cine when medicine was an emergency 
need, even an additional 17 cents a day 
means the difference between a heavy 
rainfall and a day of sunshine. 

Anyway, Mr. Speaker, Past Com- 
mander in Chief Hutchinson, Adjutant 
General McElroy, of the United Spanish 
War Veterans, Mrs. Mary Cone of our 
auxiliary, who presented our case to your 
committee, and the gentleman and I 
might add the former corporal from 
Illinois, join together in deep and sincere 
thanks. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
under consideration here today, H.R. 
2068, was considered in the Subcommit- 
tee on Pension and Compensation which 
I have the honor to be chairman. I wish 
to express my personal appreciation and 
thanks to the members of the subcom- 
mittee, the Honorable Horace R. KORNE- 
cay, the Honorable Ray Roserts, the 
Honorable JamEs M. HANLEY, the Hon- 
orable PauL A. Fo, the Honorable JOHN 
P. Saytor, and the Honorable WILLIAM 
LLOYD Scorr. Our subcommittee has 
worked harmoniously and quickly in an 
effort to produce this legislation. We 
took testimony from the major veterans’ 
organizations and received testimony or 
statements from 57 Members of Con- 
gress, 

Title 3 of this bill, the section which 
provides an increase in education and 
training allowances, was handled by the 
Education and Training Subcommittee, 
of which the Honorable GEORGE E. 
Brown, JR., is chairman. To expedite 
the handling of this legislation the bill 
has been brought together under one 
number, but I do wish to emphasize that 
this legislation is the result of the co- 
operation by Congressman GEORGE 
Brown and his subcommittee. 
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This bill has a great many features 
in it, and I will not discuss them in de- 
tail since our chairman has covered 
them. I do wish to say, however, that 
I derive a great deal of personal satis- 
faction from those sections of the pen- 
sion bill designed to help our friends who 
served in the Spanish-American War 
and World War I. We have tried to do 
a little something extra for 50,000 
Spanish War widows, average age 84. 
We have provided an additional nurs- 
ing care allowance of $50 a month for 
elderly widows and we have created sev- 
eral other special programs such as free 
drugs, additional housebound allow- 
ances, and nursing appliances aimed spe- 
cifically to assist elderly veterans con- 
fronted wtih serious health problems. 

We have tried to be modest and rea- 
sonable with this legislation and I be- 
lieve that any Member of this body can 
support it in good conscience. 

Mr. Speaker, this day is one of great 
satisfaction for me personally. I have 
seen our efforts to extend a helping hand 
to the veterans of World War I frus- 
trated time and time again. I now see a 
silver lining. I believe this bill will pass 
the House overwhelmingly and, I hope, 
unanimously. I believe it will then be 
passed by the other body and will be 
signed by the President and become ef- 
fective this summer. 

This bill will be deeply and profoundly 
appreciated by those now in the sunset 
of their lives who served our country 
with gallantry in past wars. It will en- 
courage them to know that a grateful 
nation is not forgetting them. 

This bill will offer hope to those wid- 
ows who stood by our veterans so faith- 
fully throughout the years. It will not 
offer the reward to which our veterans 
and their widows and children are enti- 
tled. It is, however, the best that we 
can offer now with any prospect of be- 
coming law and being of assistance to 
many of our veterans before it is too late. 

This bill, also, Mr. Speaker, is an in- 
vestment in the future of our Nation. It 
is keeping faith with those who are serv- 
ing now in a nasty, filthy, jungle war 
thousands of miles from home. Our 
young men and women can now be as- 
sured, under this bill, of educational 
benefits which will enable them to fur- 
ther their education when they return 
home. This legislation, Mr. Speaker, 
will boost the morale of our fighting men 
throughout the world; and I urge every 
Member of this House to support this 
just, timely, and overdue legislation. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ur- 
gently recommend the pasage of H.R. 
2068. This bill recognizes the great sac- 
rifices which are being made by our sol- 
diers in Vietnam who daily risk their 
lives in behalf of freedom and justice, 
and it would extend to these men the 
same benefits which we have granted to 
veterans of previous wars. 

H.R. 2068 provides compensatory pay- 
ments to Vietnam veterans and their 
families for injuries or death incurred 
during the performance of military duty. 
In addition, there is a provision for com- 
pensation for disability incurred in cer- 
tain ways outside of actual military duty. 
The bill also extends to disabled Vietnam 
veterans various medical benefits and al- 
lowances and allows for the presumption 
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of service connection for certain diseases 
and psychoses, 

A third major provision of the bill in- 
creases the amount of the pension bene- 
fit so that actual pension payments to 
the totally and permanently disabled 
veterans are increased to correspond to 
the increase in the cost of living. Eligi- 
bility for these payments is not ex- 
panded and the income limitations re- 
main stringent and unchanged. 

A fourth provision increases the sub- 
sistence allowance paid to veterans who 
study under the new GI bill, which I 
sponsored and strongly supported last 
year. The increase in this allowance ap- 
plies to single veterans as well as to those 
with dependents and includes all types of 
programs of study which are approved 
by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
purchasing power of the present allow- 
ance is equivalent to the purchasing 
power allowed to previous veterans under 
previous laws. 

Also included in the bill are the follow- 
ing provisions: All veterans over 65 will 
be eligible for the non-service- connected 
disability pensions, regardless of their 
physical condition. Veterans in nursing 
homes shall be considered to be in need 
of regular aid and attendance, and 
therefore, they will be eligible for assist- 
ance provided for such need. 

Amounts paid by a veteran’s widow for 
his or a child’s last illness before death, 
and payments of annuities for retired 
servicemen’s family protection plan are 
excluded from computation of income 
for the purpose of determining her eligi- 
bility for pension payments. 

Because the provisions of this bill will 
contribute in a significant way to the 
well-being of our Vietnam veterans, be- 
cause it will benefit the economic life of 
our communities, and because it is our 
duty to these gallant men to give them 
the same benefits we gave their prede- 
cessors, I strongly urge the passage of 
H.R. 2068. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, having 
long urged the adoption of similar legis- 
lation, I most earnestly hope the House 
will overwhelming approve the bill now 
before us, H.R. 2068, the Veterans’ Pen- 
sion and Readjustment Act of 1967. 

When the substance of this present 
measure was previously before us, on 
February 7, 1966, I, and many others, 
expressed the conviction that the bill 
should be, at the earliest moment, im- 
proved and expanded in accordance with 
the standards that had been established 
for the veterans who had served in mili- 
tary engagements in all our conflicts be- 
fore the Vietnam war. In other words 
we emphasized our view and our belief 
that there should never be, in effect, dif- 
ferent classes or grades of veterans in 
this country and there should never be 
any discriminatory distinctions imposed 
upon the widows and children of any of 
our war veterans. 

I am therefore gratified that the bill 
before us supplements the so-called GI 
cold war veterans benefits by adding war- 
time benefits for those members of the 
Armed Forces and their families, who 
have served or are serving during the 
Vietnam period of conflict. 

The bill before us grants benefits to 
those who served in our military forces 
since August 5, 1964, that are comparable 
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to those already provided for veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict. 

Together with cost-of-living rate in- 
creases for qualified veterans, their wid- 
ows and children, the current bill, in es- 
sence, also grants disability compensa- 
tion at wartime rates, pension for non- 
service disability, authorizes full bene- 
fit payments to educationally disadvan- 
taged veterans so they can complete high 
school without losing their eligibility for 
college attendance allowance, increases 
the existing educational assistance rates, 
extends the period of eligibility in the 
war orphans educational assistance pro- 
gram, provides limited automobile and 
burial allowances accorded to veterans 
of previous conflicts and permits in- 
creased benefits for drugs and thera- 
peutic devices. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that this 
bill is just; it is right; it is in strict ac- 
cord with American tradition and it is 
certainly timely. I therefore urge and 
hope this House will solidly approve it 
without extended delay. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2068. This bill, if en- 
acted into law, will modernize the exist- 
ing GI bill by increasing the pensions 
and assistance being paid to the veterans, 
or their survivors, of past wars, by ex- 
tending the coverage of the current bill 
to include the Vietnam era veterans and 
by creating new benefits. 

The high rise in the cost of living in 
our Nation has antiquated the sums of 
money being paid as benefits to such an 
extent that the increases proposed by 
H.R. 2068 are a necessity in preventing 
our veterans’ benefits from becoming a 
“token gratuity” instead of in part com- 
pensating our veterans for services they 
have rendered to our country. 

The young men serving their country 
in Vietnam are in every sense of the word 
“veterans” and they too should receive 
every benefit available to the fighting 
men of other wars, and I am pleased 
that we are giving serious consideration 
and recognition to this group of service- 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill provides 
a much-needed transfusion for the old 
GI bill, and it represents a progressive 
step in establishing a realistic veteran 
benefit program. I support this bill, and 
I urge my colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I will 
support H.R. 2068, the Veterans’ Pension 
and Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1967, because it provides long overdue, 
and much needed increases in veterans’ 
benefits, particularly in the field of 
pensions. 

It has been stated that this bill is 
similar to H.R. 17488, the pension lib- 
eralization bill which passed the House 
of Representatives on September 19, of 
last year. On that day, Mr. Speaker, I 
cast a long and loud affirmative vote, 
not because the bill represented a perfect 
solution to the problem facing the Na- 
tion’s older veterans, but because it did 
represent a giant step in the right direc- 
tion. I shall support the bill before the 
House today for the same reason. 

I shall support it because it provides 
well deserved increases in monthly pen- 
sion benefits for the Nation’s veterans 
and the widows and children of those of 
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our wartime heroes who are now de- 
ceased. This provision of the bill be- 
fore us today will, of course, benefit 
principally the older veterans, the World 
War I veteran, who represents the larg- 
est number of veterans on the pension 
rolls today. 

We have not, however, forgotten the 
young man who daily risks his life on the 
battlefield in Vietnam. This bill ex- 
tends to this group of veterans all of the 
benefits previously reserved for veterans 
of wartime service only. It also in- 
creases the monthly educational allow- 
ances for those veterans of current and 
recent military service who are pursuing 
educational programs in our Nation's col- 
leges and universities. Notwithstand- 
ing the merits of this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
I must express my disappointment that 
the bill fails to include any provisions 
that would alleviate the plight of those 
veterans whose pension benefits would 
be adversely affected by the proposed in- 
crease in social security benefits. I am 
assured, however, that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs will address itself 
to this important problem as soon as the 
Ways and Means Committee has decided 
on the amount of the increase in social 
security benefits. Meanwhile, it is my 
understanding that legislation enacted 
last year, Public Law 89-730, contains 
provisions that prohibit any reduction or 
discontinuance of benefit payments re- 
sulting from an increase in payments 
under a public or private retirement plan 
until the end of the calendar year. This 
provision of the recently enacted law 
should protect the pension eligibility of 
veterans until the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has had an opportunity 
to take corrective action. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
support H.R. 2068, and urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 

Mr. AYRES, Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2068. This bill will pro- 
vide long overdue increases in monthly 
rates of pension. It will extend to vet- 
erans of military service during the 
Vietnam conflict certain benefits pres- 
ently available only to war veterans. 
Finally, Mr. Speaker, it will authorize 
an increase in the monthly educational 
allowances paid to veterans pursuing 
programs of education under the new 
GI bill. 

The provisions of this bill are not 
new to the Congress. During both ses- 
sions of the 89th Congress we consid- 
ered favorably most of the benefit legis- 
lation authorized by this bill. The 
element that has been lacking, how- 
ever, in our prior consideration has been 
the support of the administration. I 
am pleased that President Johnson has 
now made recommendations on all of 
the benefit programs encompassed by 
this bill. 

The pension provisions alone, Mr. 
Speaker, will provide increases to ap- 
proximately 2 million pensioners includ- 
ing veterans, widows, and orphans. It 
is a sound bill because the increases 
are authorized for those who are most 
in need. I have always supported pen- 
sion benefits for the truly needy and 
I am pleased to note that this bill car- 
ries out the philosophy of providing the 
greatest increases to the most needy. 
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For many years, we of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs have labored to ob- 
tain a GI bill for so-called peacetime 
veterans. Last year, we were finally 
successful in obtaining approval of Pub- 
lie Law 89-358, the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Benefits Act of 1966. We were not 
entirely pleased with the bill at that 
time. it did represent a good start. 

The bill before you today contains 
amendments to the GI bill. These are 
amendments that will permit a veteran 
to complete his high school education 
without having the time utilized charged 
against his educational entitlement. It 
will increase the monthly educational 
allowances for veterans attending school. 
In short, Mr. Speaker, the GI bill is 
slowly assuming the shape that many 
of us had proposed as far back as 1955. 
I am not yet satisfied, and am hopeful 
that our committee can continue its con- 
sideration of perfecting amendments to 
the GI bill during the remainder of this 
first session of the 90th Congress. 

I support this bill and urge that it be 
approved. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the military service is something that 
practically all American young men must 
face. It is one of the responsibilities we 
must shoulder in order to keep this Na- 
tion great and free. Those who have been 
called to serve this Nation have done so 
without asking for something in return. 
Often they have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

There are inequities in the existing 
laws governing veterans benefits, brought 
about, in no small way, by the spiraling 
cost of living. Whatever you choose to 
call the present conflict in Vietnam, the 
fact remains that American boys are 
serving their country with the same gal- 
lantry as those in World War I, World 
War I, and Korea. 

I feel it is the obligation of this Con- 
gress to take appropriate action to com- 
pensate those who have served, and to, 
in some small way, compensate the wives, 
children, and parents of those who paid 
the supreme price that we might enjoy 
freedom. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
urge passage of the Veterans’ Pension 
and Readjustment Assistance Act of 1967. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 2068, the Veterans’ Pen- 
sion and Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1967. 

This legislation provides a cost-of- 
living rate increase for all veterans, their 
widows and children receiving pension, 
and a substantially greater increase for 
widows and widows with children in the 
lowest income categories, 

The bill also grants certain wartime 
benefits not previously provided to vet- 
erans serving in the Armed Forces after 
August 4, 1964, during the Vietnam war, 
as well as granting additional benefits to 
those serving after January 31,1955; and 
provides increased educational allow- 
ances for veterans receiving training 
under provision of Public Law 89-358. 

Mr. Speaker, members of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs are to be com- 
mended for bringing this much needed 
legislation to the floor. Under the com- 
mittee’s recommendations, 1,903,755 vet- 
erans, widows, and children would bene- 
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fit from increases at an additional first 
year cost of $107,002,000. 

The monthly increases in educational 
allowances payable to veterans receiving 
bnefits under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Benefits Act passed by 
Congress last year, will be increased for 
full-time students as follows: $100 to 
$130, no dependents; $125 to $155, one 
dependent; $150 to $175, two or more de- 
pendents. This bill also amends the War 
Orphans Educational Assistance Act by 
increasing the period of time, up to age 
26, during which training may be taken. 
The new age periods are from 18 to 26, 
rather than 23. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this House 
unanimously pass this bill. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to rise in support of H.R. 2068, the 
Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1967. It has been my 
privilege to sponsor and support. similar 
legislation in this and in the previous 
sessions of Congress. 

I believe that this legislation is both 
sound and necessary. It provides bene- 
fits for our youngest veterans, for our 
servicemen and for older veterans and 
their dependents. 

It provides a much needed cost-of-liv- 
ing increase for our older veterans and 
their dependents and survivors who are 
receiving pensions. In so doing, the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee continues the 
established principle of higher payments 
to those most in need because of low in- 
come, as well as additional rates for de- 
pendents and additional assistance for 
those with serious health problems. 

I am particularly pleased that under 
this bill, educational allowances under 
the GI bill would be expanded and that 
opportunities for educationally disad- 
vantaged veterans would be enlarged. 
The latter will be afforded the opportu- 
nity of completing high school without 
losing eligibility time for college bene- 
fits, and the Defense Department will 
continue to administer intensive educa- 
tional training when necessary, for ac- 
tive duty personnel, concurrent with 
military training. 

Consistent with this emphasis on ed- 
ucation and training of our veterans, the 
age limit for war orphans’ training would 
be raised from 23 to 26 years. This will 
establish comparability to the time limits 
set for veterans and enable these young 
people to complete graduate work. 

I certainly agree with President John- 
son and our distinguished chairman, Mr. 
TEAGUE, that those who have served their 
country in uniform should receive the 
fullest consideration of their Govern- 
ment. The men and women for whom 
this legislation is meant are our hope for 
a peaceful future for ourselves and our 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the measure 
before us is a realistic bill, deserving of 
the support of all my colleagues, and I 
urge each and every one of them to vote 
in support of the legislation. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to rise in support of this badly 
needed legislation and I would like, at 
the outset of my remarks, to pay deserved 
tribute to the bill’s sponsor, the very able 
gentleman from South Carolina, Con- 
gressman WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
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Dorn, who has been a consistent friend 
of the American veteran, and to the very 
distinguished chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, the gentleman from 
Texas, Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE. 
Both of these dedicated public servants 
have worked unceasingly in behalf of the 
cause of the veteran and it is to their 
credit that this Congress continues to 
follow the injunction of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln in his second inaugural ad- 
dress, “to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan.” 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Hudson 
County, N.J., have never shirked in their 
duty to their country and patriotism has 
always been a great fact of life in our 
part of the Garden State. For this rea- 
son, an unusually high number of my 
constituents are veterans or are close 
relatives of those who have worn the uni- 
form of their country. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, in my 
rounds of the 14th District, I have the 
opportunity to discuss the issues of the 
day with a great many veterans and, Mr. 
Speaker, I am distressed to see how many 
aged veterans and widows of veterans are 
in financial straits. 

It is not pleasant to see these old sol- 
diers and sailors and their families living 
on the ragged edge of poverty. This 
Nation has an obligation to aid those in 
their time of need who aided us in our 
time of need, and I shall fight to see that 
this debt is paid in full. 

Thus, it comes as a personal source of 
pleasure to read this bill and learn that 
we are making an effort to make life a 
little bit better for our aged and disabled 
veterans. The amount of money it takes 
to make life a little better for the dwin- 
dling number of survivors of the Span- 
ish-American War, for example, is not 
very large. Surely, when we can spend 
billions around the world, we can do just 
a little for the surviving “Spancos” whose 
average is over 80. I am happy also to 
see that the basic pension of $65 a month 
paid to widows of veterans will be upped 
to $70 and that these widows will receive 
an additional $50 if they are confined to 
a nursing home, or if they require the 
assistance of another person. God 
knows, we ought to be able to do some- 
thing for these women in their twilight 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said a moment ago, 
the increase in pensions to aged and dis- 
abled veterans included in this bill, is an 
obligation, but, Mr. Speaker, there is an- 
other part of this bill which increases 
educational benefits to those receiving 
schooling under the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Act of 1966. I have always felt 
that the spending of this money is not 
a dole or a bonanza but it is a case of 
the American Government investing in 
our greatest national asset—our young 
Americans. Every penny spent for edu- 
cation will come back to the Treasury 
over and over again in the form of in- 
creased taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge every 
Member of this House to join with me 
in support of this great legislation and 
I think every person who had a hand in 
the drafting of this bill, deserves the 
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eternal thanks of every American who 
ever served his country. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the bill, H.R. 2068, the Vet- 
erans’ Pension and Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1967. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee, on 
which I serve, has considered this mat- 
ter thoroughly and we recommend that 
the House pass the bill. 

Our Subcommittee on Compensation 
and Pensions held 3 days of hearings on 
the President’s proposals; Twenty-seven 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
testified and the subcommittee also 
heard from departmental spokesmen. 

The committee improved upon the 
President’s recommendations. While I 
believe that the nature and applicability 
of benefits must be broadened beyond 
the provisions of H.R. 2068, this measure 
is just and urgent and I wholeheartedly 
endorse the increased benefits provided. 

The legislation authorizes cost-of-liv- 
ing rate increases in non-service-con- 
nected pensions. Widows and widows 
with children in the lowest income cate- 
gory receive the largest percentage in- 
crease. Other basic improvements are 
also included. Under these provisions, 
1,903,755 veterans, widows, and children 
will get added benefits at a total first 
year cost of $107,002,000. 

Additionally, the bill provides Viet- 
nam servicemen with the same range of 
benefits given to veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict. This encompasses disability com- 
pensation at full wartime rates, pensions 
for non-service-connected disability and 
death, and burial allowances. Additional 
medical benefits are also provided for 
personnel who served after January 31, 
1955. 

Mr. Speaker, there should be no con- 
troversy about the validity of these pro- 
visions. They are equitable and essential 
and are, in fact, the very least that a 
grateful nation can bestow upon its 
young men who are called into battle. 

My reservations do not extend to the 
substance of H.R. 2068. Rather, I am 
disappointed that the allowances do not 
go far enough in assisting the Vietnam 
veteran and his family. For this rea- 
son, I have introduced two bills aimed 
at improving and correcting the de- 
ficiencies of the measure before us, and 
it is my hope that the committee will 
move to consider these additions as soon 
as possible. 

In the first instance, the Vietnam-re- 
lated benefits apply only to those who 
serve after August 5, 1964, when the Gulf 
of Tonkin incident occurred. This is an 
arbitrary and unfair restriction. Amer- 
ican troops stationed in South Vietnam 
prior to this date, whether acting as ad- 
visors or not, were subject to the same 
perilous conditions prevalent today. It 
is true that after August 5, 1964, the 
American engagement became full- 
fledged and the level of forces was sub- 
stantially increased. But the intensity 
of our involvement should not be the sole 
determinant of wartime benefits. Our 
men in Vietnam, who served prior to 
August 5, 1964, underwent similar dan- 
gers and were equally vulnerable to loss 
of life and disability, inflicted in battle. 

Secondly, as part of the program of re- 
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adjustment assistance, I would amend 
current law to authorize on-the-job and 
on-the-farm e programs, together 
with guaranteed business loans, for 
peacetime veterans and all those who 
served after January 31, 1955. These 
benefits are contained in my bill, H.R. 
7171. 

Mr. Speaker, regardless of our indi- 
vidual concepts of the war in Vietnam, 
the Congress must act promptly to make 
available to our servicemen and their 
survivors the basic benefits authorized by 
H.R. 2068. This is the very minimum ex- 
pected of us. I am confident that the 
House will give its enthusiastic consent 
today. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, having the honor to represent 
a State which has one of the largest con- 
tingents of fighting men in Vietnam, I 
believe the Congress will; by passing this 
bill, remove one of the most serious in- 
equities facing these men and their fami- 
lies. Unquestionably, the American 
fighting man in Vietnam faces the same 
perplexities that the Korean war soldier 
faced: he is involved in a war that is not a 
war; a killing and dying struggle that 
puts his life on the line not for his own 
country’s freedom but for the sake of 
another's; and he is fighting an enemy 
who holds no punches while he himself is 
asked to hold his own. 

We recognized the contradictions 
under which our men in Korea fought 
when we gave them and their families 
the same benefits that the veterans of our 
last declared war received, following the 
end of World War II. Thus, the careers 
that were interrupted, the educational 
training that was delayed, when men 
were called to war, were continued under 
Government-insured financial assist- 
ance that has paid for itself many times 
over. 

Mr. Speaker, my own State has more 
than 400,000 living veterans of various 
conflicts—and the educational achieve- 
ments, standards of living, and earning 
capacity of the men who have benefited 
from the GI bill, and Korean GI bill of 
rights, equal, and in many cases surpass, 
those of the rest of the population. It 
cannot be contradicted that the econ- 
omy of my State has gained tremen- 
dously from these “live war” and “cold 
war” veterans’ programs. 

And Mr. Speaker, despite all the dip- 
lomatic niceties which restrain us from 
terming the Vietnam conflict a war,“ or 
winning it in the quickest possible fash- 
ion, we cannot deny that American boys 
are dying and being maimed in a very 
realistic fashion, just as though a real, 
declared war were being fought in those 
woebegotten rice paddies and jungles. 

For these and many other reasons, 
Mr, Speaker, I support this bill. I be- 
lieve the families of these men, and the 
fighting men themselves, deserve the 
same consideration as other American 
soldiers we sent into battle in the last 
two conflicts. The bullets that kill, the 
boobytraps and mines that maim and 
cripple know no diplomacy; their victims 
are not selected according to any pro- 
tocol. Thus, the Congress has a solemn 
duty to administer its assistance in the 
same impartial fashion as the bullet 
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seeks its mark or the enemy grenade 
hunts out yet another victim. We do 
not yet know the end of our casualties; 
it will be quite some time before we do. 
Yet by passing this bill we can let these 
valiant men know as they carry our 
standard into battle that we honor them 
just as highly, and value their service 
just as loyally, as those who fought in 
other battles before them. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 2068, the Vet- 
erans’ Pension and Readjustment Act of 
1967, to aid our veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

I am particularly encouraged to note 
that title I covers pension benefit in- 
creases of more than 5 percent—roughly 
the same as the cost-of-living increase in 
the last 27 months. As inflation eats 
away at the fixed incomes of veterans on 
pensions, their standard of living falls. 
We must always remain cognizant of this 
problem and we must continue to keep 
veterans’ pensions in line with cost of 
living increases. 

Veterans and their dependents on fixed 
incomes are among those most victimized 
by the inflationery spending policies of 
the administration. The results of in- 
fiation on these fixed income groups can 
be devastating. I feel that in the ab- 
sence of responsible action by the admin- 
istration, it becomes even more the re- 
sponsibility of this body to vigorously at- 
tack the dollar-erosion problems facing 
such groups. 

It was a century ago that Abraham 
Lincoln established the first veterans’ 
program, in recognition of the needs of 
those who had been to war and in ap- 
preciation of their efforts and risks. 
Since then, our country has been in- 
volved in military actions in the four 
corners of the earth, and from a few 
thousand veterans of the Civil War we 
have 22 million veterans today. Along 
the way, many Americans fell while 
fighting for the freedom that permits 
this great body to meet here today. 
Many others returned home without full 
use of their bodies. 

This bill goes far in providing for the 
needs of some 2 million veterans, widows, 
and children receiving pensions. I am 
pleased to see that the bill provides 
means by which disabled veterans of the 
post-Korean conflict era can reach full 
rehabilitation. 

One matter that greatly concerns me 
is income limitation. And I was pleased 
to hear the distinguished chairman point 
out that his committee is well aware of 
the problem and that he expects to make 
appropriate future adjustments in the 
veterans’ pension program in light of 
possible social security increases. It will 
do the older veterans little good if they 
get smaller veterans checks as a result of 
a social security increase. 

I support this bill and urge that it be 
approved. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day in support of H.R. 2068, known as the 
Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment 
Act of 1967. I join my colleagues in what 
I believe will be close to a unanimous 
vote for its passage. 

In the 89th Congress this House passed 
similar legislation, H.R. 17488, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1966. The vote was substan- 
tial, 315 ayes to 2 nays. The House 


is rightfully concerned to end the dis- 
crepancies in the present veterans pen- 
sion program. 

H.R. 2068 has been long overdue. Its 
provisions are far reaching, its benefits 
many. The pension provisions alone will 
provide increases to somewhere in the 
vicinity of 2 million veterans, widows, 
and orphans. It will make the necessary 
adjustments in pensions for veterans as 
far back as the Indian wars, of which 
two veterans are still alive today, rang- 
ing to those of the present day Vietnam 
conflict which is as horrible as any war 
in the past. 

I would think, Mr. Speaker, that pas- 
sage of this bill by the Members of this 
body would serve as a reassuring vote of 
confidence to our boys in Vietnam who 
are daily putting their lives on the line 
for the cause of freedom in that troubled 
land as well as here at home. For some 
time I have favored the changes pro- 
posed in H.R. 2068. Had I been a Mem- 
ber of the 89th Congress, I would have 
voted for H.R. 17488. Now I trust that 
when H.R. 2068 reaches the Senate, it 
will be acted on quickly and favorably 
in order that we may begin to provide 
for our fighting men and their families 
in a manner that they so rightly and 
justly deserve. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Teacue] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 2068. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that two-thirds ap- 
peared to have voted in favor thereof. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 360, nays 0, not voting 72, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 40] 
YEAS—360 

Abernethy Brown, Calif. Daddario 
Adair Brown, Mich. Daniels 
Adams Brown, Ohio Davis, Ga. 
Addabbo Broyhill, N.C. Davis, Wis. 
Albert Broyhill, Va. de la Garza 
Anderson, Il. Buchanan Delaney 
Anderson, Burke, Fla. Dellenback 

Tenn. Burke, Denney 
Andrews, Ala. Burleson. Derwinski 
Andrews, Burton, Calif. Devine 

N. Dak. Burton, Utah Dickinson 
Annunzio Bush Dingell 
Arends Button Dole 
Ashley Byrne, Pa Donohue 
Ashmore Cabell Dorn 
Aspinall Carey Dow 
Ayres Carter Dowdy 
Barrett Casey Downing 
Bates Cederberg Dulski 
Battin Chamberlain Duncan 
Belcher Clancy er 
Bell Clark Edmondson 
Bennett Clausen, Edwards, 
Berry Don H. Edwards, Calif. 
Betts Clawson, Del Edwards, La. 
Bevill Cleveland Erlenborn 
Biester Cohelan h 
Blackburn Collier Eshleman 
Blanton er Evans, Colo. 

gS Conable Everett 

Boland Conte Evins, Tenn 
Bolton Corbett Fallon 
Bray Corman Farbstein 
Brinkley Cowger Feighan 
Brooks Cramer Findley 
Broomfield Culver Flood 
Brotzman Curtis Foley 
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Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, W. 
Harrison 
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Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 


. Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, II. 
Murphy, N. v. 
Myers 
Natcher 


. Nedzi 
» Nelsen 


Nichols 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 


NATS—0 


Slack 
Smith, Calif, 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 


Steed 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 


NOT VOTING—72 


Eckhardt 
Eilberg 
Fascell 
Fino 
Fisher 


Flynt 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Gardner 


Hungate 
Irwin 
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Pucinski 

Purcell Thompson, N. J. Williams, Miss. 
Rees Wa iis 
Resnick Whalen Wilson, Bob 
Ronan Whalley Winn 
Rostenkowski White 

Snyder Widnall 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr, Halpern, 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Fascell with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Wig- 

ns. 
oi Mr, Celler with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr, Blatnik with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico with Mr. Whalley, 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Byrnes of Wiscon- 


Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr, Ca- 
hill. 

Mr. with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr, Abbitt with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Ash- 
brook. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Mathias of California. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Mayne. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. Whalen. 

Mr. White of Texas with Mr. Winn. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Irvin with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Eilberg. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 16) to 
provide additional readjustment assist- 
ance to veterans who served in the Armed 
Forces during the Vietnam era, and for 
‘other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

S. 16 
An act to provide additional readjustment 
assistance to veterans who served in the 

Armed Forces during the Vietnam era, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known as the “Vietnam Era Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance A 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (11) of section 101 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended to 
read: 

“(11) The term ‘period of war’ means the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, the Vietnam era, 
and the period beginning on the date of any 
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future declaration of war by the Congress 
and ending on the date prescribed by Presi- 
dential proclamation or concurrent resolu- 
tion of the 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 


paragraph: 

“(29) The term ‘Vietnam era’ means the 
period beginning August 5, 1964, and ending 
on such date as shall thereafter be deter- 
mined by Presidential proclamation or con- 
current resolution of the Congress.” 

Sec, 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 521 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
veteran of World War I, World War II, the 
Korean conflict, or the Vietnam era, who 
meets the service requirements of this sec- 
tion, and who is permanently and totally 
disabled from mnon-service-connected dis- 
ability not the result of the veteran’s willful 
misconduct of vicious habits, pension at 
the rate prescribed by this section.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
amending subsection (g) to read as follows: 

“(g) A veteran meets the service require- 
ments of this section if he served in the ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service— 

“(1) for ninety days or more during either 
World War I, World War II, the Korean con- 
flict, or the Vietnam era; 

“(2) during World War I, World War II. 
the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam era, and 
was discharged or released from such service 
for a service-connected disability; 

(3) for a period of ninety consecutive 
days or more and such period ended during 
World War I, or began or ended during 
World War II, the Korean conflict, or the 
Vietnam era; or 

“(4) for an aggregate of ninety days or 
more in two or more separate periods of 
service during more than one period of war.“ 

(c) The catchline of section 521 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$521. Veterans of World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, or the 
Vietnam era”. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 541 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay to the 
widow of each veteran of World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam 
era who met the service requirements of sec- 
tion 521 of this title, or who at the time of 
his death was receiving (or entitled to re- 
ceive) compensation or retirement pay for a 
service-connected disability, pension at the 
rate prescribed by this section.” 

(e) Paragraph (1) of subsection (e) of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) before (A) December 14, 1944, in the 
case of a widow of a World War I veteran, 
or (B) January 1, 1957, in the case of a 
widow of a World War II veteran, or (C) 
February 1, 1965, in the case of a widow of 
a Korean conflict veteran, or (D) before the 
expiration of ten years following termination 
of the Vietnam era in the case of a widow of 
a Vietnam era veteran; or“. 

(f) The catchline of section 541 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 541, Widows of World War I, World War II. 
Korean conflict, or Vietnam era 
veterans”. 

(g) Subsection (a) of section 542 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “or the Korean conflict” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the Korean conflict, or 
the Vietnam era”. 

(h) The catchline of section 542 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“$642, Children of World I, World War II. 
Korean conflict, or Vietnam era 


veterans”. 
(i) The table of sections at the beginning 
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of chapter 15 of title 38, United States Code, 

is amended by striking out 

“521. Veterans of World War I, World War I, 
or the Korean conflict.” 


and substituting in lieu thereof 

“521. Veterans of World War I, World War II, 
the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam 
era.”; 

by striking out the subheading 


“World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict” 


and substituting in lieu thereof 


“World War I, World War II, the Korean con- 
flict, and the Vietnam era”; 


by striking out 


“541. Widows of World War I, World War II, 
or Korean conflict veterans.” 


and substituting in lieu thereof 

“541. Widows of World War I, World War II, 
Korean conflict, or Vietmam era vet- 
erans.”; 

and by striking out 

“542. Children of World War I, World War II, 
or Korean conflict veterans.” 


and substituting in lieu thereof 


“542, Children of World War I, World War II, 
Korean conflict, or Vietnam era vet- 
erans.” 

(J) Chapter 15 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the sub- 
heading “Wortp War I, WorLD War II, AND 
THE KOREAN Conriicr” immediately preced- 
ing section 541 of such title, and substituting 
in lieu thereof “Wortp War I, Wortp War II. 
THE KOREAN CONFLICT, AND THE VIETNAM 
Era”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 602 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 602. Presumption relating to psychosis 

“Por the purposes of this chapter, any vet- 
eran of World War II, the Korean conflict, 
or the Vietnam era who developed an active 
psychosis (1) within two years after his dis- 
charge or release from the active military, 
naval, or air service, and (2) before July 26, 
1949, in the case of a veteran of World War II, 
or February 1, 1957, in the case of a veteran 
of the Korean conflict, or before the expira- 
tion of two years following termination of 
the Vietnam era in the case of a Vietnam era 
veteran, shall be deemed to have incurred 
such disability in the active military, naval, 
or air service.” 

(b) Subsection (h) of section 612 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(h) Any veteran who as a veteran of 
World War I, World War II, the Korean con- 
flict, or the Vietnam era is receiving increased 
pension under section 521(d) of this title 
based on need of regular aid and attendance 
may be furnished drugs or medicines ordered 
on prescription of a duly licensed physician 
as specific therapy in the treatment of an 
illness or injury suffered by the veteran.“ 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 1901(a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “World War II or the Korean conflict” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “World War II, 
the Korean conflict, or the Vietnam era”. 

(b) Section 1905 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 1905. Applications 

“The benefits of this chapter shall be 
made available to any veteran who meets the 
eligibility requirements of this chapter and 
who makes application for such benefits in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator.” 

Sec. 6. Except as provided in section 7, the 
amendments made by sections 2 and 3 of this 
Act shall become effective on the first day 
of the first calendar month which begins 
more than ten days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. The amendments made by 
sections 4 and 5 of this Act shall become ef- 
fective upon enactment. 

Sec. 7. (a) The amendments made by this 
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Act relating to the payment of burial bene- 
fits in the case of veterans of the Vietnam 
era shall become effective on the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(b) If the burial allowance authorized by 
section 902 of title 38, United States Code, 
is payable solely by virtue of the enactment 
of this Act, the two-year period for filing 
applications, referred to in section 904 of such 
title 38, shall not end, with respect to an 
individual whose death occurred prior to 
the enactment of this Act, before the ex- 
piration of the two-year period which begins 
on the date of enactment of this Act, or, in 
any case involving the correction of a dis- 
charge after the date of enactment of this 
Act, before the expiration of two years from 
the date of such correction. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TEAGUE OF TEXAS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The CLERK. Amendment offered by 
Mr. Teacue of Texas: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause of S. 16 and 
insert the provisions of H.R. 2068, as 
passed, as follows: 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
Veterans“ Pension and Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1967”. 

TITLE I—PENSION BENEFITS 
ENLARGING WIDOW’S ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 

Sec. 101. (a) Paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
sections 302 (a), 404, 532 (d), 534(c), 536(c), 
and 541 (e), title 38, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

(2) for one year or more; or 

“(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage, or was born to them 
before the marriage.“ 

(b) Subsection 103(a), title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out co- 
habitated with him for five or more years im- 
mediately before his death,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “cohabited with him for one 
year or more immediately before his death, 
or for any period of time if a child was born 
of the purported marriage or was born to 
them before such marriage,”. 


PERMANENT AND TOTAL DISABILITY AT AGE 
SIXTY-FIVE; AID AND ATTENDANCE ALLOWANCE 
FOR PERSONS IN NURSING HOMES 
Sec. 102. (a) Subsection (a) of section 502 

of title 38, United States Code, is amended by 

inserting immediately after “disabled if he 
is” the following: “sixty-five years of age or 
older or“. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section 502 is 
umended by inserting (1) a patient in a 
nursing home or (2)“ immediately after “if 
he is”. 

EXCLUSIONS FROM ANNUAL INCOME 

Sec. 103. (a) Paragraph (7) of section 503 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting immediately after “amounts paid 
by” the following: a wife of a veteran for 
the expenses of his last illness, and by”. 

(b) Paragraph (9) of such section 503 is 
amended by inserting “(A)” immediately af- 
ter amounts paid” and by inserting the fol- 
lowing immediately before the semicolon at 
the end thereof: “or (B) by a widow or a 
wife of a deceased veteran for the last ill- 
ness and burial of a child of such veteran“. 

(c)(1) Such section 503 is further 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

(14) payments of annuities elected under 
chapter 73 of title 10.” 

(2) Section 415(g)(1) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (A) by inserting 
“and under the first sentence of section 9(b) 
of the Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959” im- 
mediately before the semicolon at the end 
of subparagraph (C), (B) by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
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lieu thereof a semicolon, and (C) by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 


paragraph: 

“(M) payments of annuities elected under 
chapter 73 of title 10.“ 

(3) Section 1441 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “except 
section 415(g) and chapter 15 of title 38”. 
PENSION INCREASES FOR VETERANS OF WORLD 

WAR I, WORLD WAR II, AND THE KOREAN CON- 

FLICT 

Sec. 104, (a) The table in subsection (b) of 
section 521 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended to appear as follows: 


“Column I 


Annual income 


One dependent 


More 


Equal to or 
than— 


but less than— 


$1, 000 
2, 000 


(c) Subsection (e) of such section 521 is 
amended by striking out “$35” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$40”. 


PENSION INCREASES FOR WIDOWS OF VETERANS 
OF WARS BEFORE WORLD WAR I 
Sec. 105. Sections 531, 532 (a) (2), 534(a) 
(2), and 536(a) of title 38, United States 
Code, are each amended by striking out “$65” 
and inserting in lieu thereof each such sec- 
tion “$70”. 


PENSION INCREASES FOR WIDOWS OF VETERANS 
OF WORLD WAR I, WORLD II, AND THE KOREAN 
CONFLICT 
Sec. 106. (a) The table in subsection (b) 

of section 541 of title 38, United States Code, 

is amended to appear as follows: 


“Column I 


Annual income 


Equal to or 
More than— but less than— 


(b) The table in subsection (c) of such 
section 541 is amended to appear as follows: 


“Column I Column H 


Annual income 


Equal to or 
More than— but less than— 


(c) Subsection (d) of such section 541 is 
amended by striking out “$15” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$16”. 


PENSION INCREASES FOR CHILDREN OF DECEASED 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, AND 
THE KOREAN CONFLICT 


Sec. 107. Subsection (a) of section 542 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “$38” and “$15” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$40” and “$16”, respectively. 

AID AND ATTENDANCE ALLOWANCE FOR WIDOWS 
OF VETERANS OF ALL PERIODS OF WAR 

Sec. 108. (a) Subchapter III of chapter 15 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“WIDOWS OF VETERANS OF ALL PERIODS OF WAR 


“§ 544, Aid and attendance allowance 
“If any widow who is entitled to pension 
under this subchapter or the provisions of 


Column II 
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“Column I 


Annual income 


Equal to or 
More than— but less than— 


$600 $104 
$600 1, 200 79 
1, 200 1,800 45”. 


(b) The table in subsection (c) of such 
section 521 is amended to appear as follows: 


Column III 


Two dependents Three or more 


dependents 


this title as in effect on June 30, 1960, is in 
need of regular ald and attendance, the 
monthly rate of pension payable to her un- 
der this subchapter or such provisions, as 
the case may be, shall be increased by $50.” 
(b) The analysis of such subchapter III, 
after the heading of such chapter, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“WIDOWS OF VETERANS OF ALL PERIODS OF WAR 
“544, Aid and attendance allowance.” 


THERAPEUTIC AND REHABILITATIVE DEVICES FOR 
CERTAIN VETERANS 


Sec. 109. Subsection (b) of section 617 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out to any veteran” and all that 
follows through the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “to any veter- 
an in receipt of pension under chapter 15 of 
this title based on need of regular aid and 
attendance.” 


PENSION FOR “OLD LAW” VETERANS WHO ARE 
HOUSEBOUND 


Sec. 110. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall pay to a veteran who is entitled 
to pension under section 521 of title 38, 
United States Code, as in effect on June 30, 
1960, and who— 

(1) has, in addition to a disability rated 
as permanent and total, additional disability 
or disabilities independently ratable at 60 
per centum or more, or 

(2) by reason of his disability or disabili- 
ties, is permanently housebound but does not 
qualify for pension under such section 521 
based on need of regular aid and attendance, 
in lieu of the pension otherwise payable to 
him under such section 621, a pension at the 
monthly rate of $100. 


AID AND ATTENDANCE ALLOWANCE—INDIAN AND 
SPANISH AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


Sec. 111. (a) Section 511 (c) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by (1) in- 
serting “(1)” immediately before “Any”; (2) 
inserting “, except as provided in paragraph 
(2)“ immediately before the period at the 
end thereof; and (3) adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(2) The Administrator shall pay each 
month to each veteran of the Indian Wars 
who is receiving, or entitled to receive, pen- 
sion based on a need of regular aid and 
attendance, whichever amount is greater (A) 
that provided by paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, or (B) that which 
is payable to the veteran under section 521 
of this title if he has elected, or would be 
payable if he were to elect, to receive pen- 
sion under such section pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. Each change 
in the amount of pension payment required 
by this paragraph shall be effective as of the 
first day of the month during which the 
facts of the particular case warrant such 
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change, and shall be made without specific 
application therefor.” 

(b) Section 512 (a) (3) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by (1) inserting 
“(A)” immediately before Any“; (2) in- 
serting “, except as provided in subparagraph 
(B)” immediately before the period at the 
end thereof; and (3) adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(B) The Administrator shall pay each 
month to each Spanish-American War vet- 
eran who is receiving, or entitled to receive, 
pension based on a need of regular aid and 
attendance, whichever amount is greater (1) 
that provided by subparagraph (B) of sub- 
section (a)(1) of this section, or (ii) that 
which is payable to the veteran under section 
521 of this title if he has elected, or would 
be payable if he were to elect, to receive 
pension under such section pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph. Each 
change in the amount of pension payment 
required by this subparagraph shall be ef- 
fective as of the first day of the month dur- 
ing which the facts of the particular case 
warrant such change, and shall be made 
without specific application therefor.” 


TITLE Il—ADDITIONAL READJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE FOR VETERANS 


COMPENSATION 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 310 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after during a period of war“ the 
following: or on or after August 5, 1964“. 

(b) Section 312 of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after period of 
war“ the following: or on or after August 
5, 1964,”. 

(c) Section 331 of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after “during other 
than a period of war” the following: “or a 
period beginning on or after August 5, 1964”. 

PENSION 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 501 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) The term ‘Vietnam conflict’ means 
the period beginning August 5, 1964, and 
ending on such date as shall be determined 
by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 521 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “or the Korean conflict” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the Korean conflict, or 
the Vietnam conflict”. 

(c) Such section 521 is further amended 

(1) striking out “or the Korean conflict” 
in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(g), and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Korean conflict, or the Vietnam conflict”, 

(2) striking out “or the Korean conflict” 
in paragraph (3) of such subsection (g), 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, the Korean 
conflict, or the Vietnam conflict”, and 

(3) inserting (including the Vietnam con- 
flict)” in paragraph (4) of such subsection 
(g) immediately before the period at the 
end thereof. 

(d) The catchline of section 521 of title 
88, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“§ 521. Veterans of World War I, World War 
II, the Korean conflict, or the 
Vietnam conflict” 

(e) Subsection (a) of section 541 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “or the Korean conflict” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the Korean conflict, or 
the Vietnam conflict“. 

(f) Paragraph (1) of subsection (e) of 
such section is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “Korean conflict veteran” the 
following: “, or (D) before the expiration of 
ten years following termination of the Viet- 
nam conflict in the case of a widow of a Viet- 
nam conflict veteran”. 

(g) The catchline of section 541 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 
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“$ 541. Widows of World War I, World War II, 
Korean conflict, or Vietnam con- 
flict veterans” 
(h) Subsection (a) of section 542 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “or the Korean conflict” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the Korean conflict, or the 
Vietnam conflict“. 
(i) The catchline of section 542 of title 
88, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 
“§ 542. Children of World War I, World War 
II, Korean conflict, or Vietnam 
conflict veterans” 
(j) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 15 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out 
“521. Veterans of World War I, World War 
II, or the Korean conflict.“ 

and substituting in lieu thereof 

“521. Veterans of World War I, World War 
II, the Korean conflict, or the Viet- 
nam conflict.“; 

by striking out the subheading 


“World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict“ 


and substituting in lieu thereof 


“World War I, World War II, the Korean con- 
flict, and the Vietnam conflict”; 


by striking out 
“541. Widows of World War I, World War II, 
or Korean conflict veterans.” 


and substituting in lieu thereof 

“541. Widows of World War I, and World 
War II, Korean conflict, or Vietnam 
conflict veterans."’; 


and by striking out 


“542. Children of World War I, World War I, 
or Korean conflict veterans.” 

and substituting in lieu thereof 

“542 Children of World War I, World War II, 
Korean conflict, or Vietnam conflict 
veterans.” 

(k) Chapter 15 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the sub- 
heading “Wortp War I, Wortp War II, AND 
THE KorEaAn Conriicr” immediately preced- 
ing section 541 of such title, and substituting 
in lieu thereof Wontp War I, Wortp War II. 
THE KOREAN CONFLICT, AND THE VIETNAM 
CONFLICT". 


HOSPITAL, DOMICILIARY, AND MEDICAL CARE 


Sec. 203. (a) Section 602 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 602. Presumption relating to psychosis 

“For the purposes of this chapter, any 
veteran of World War II, the Korean conflict, 
or of service after January 31, 1955, who 
developed an active psychosis (1) within two 
years after his discharge or release from the 
active military, naval, or air service, and (2) 
before July 26, 1949, in the case of a veteran 
World War II, or February 1, 1957, in the 
case of a veteran of the Korean conflict, 
shall be deemed to have incurred such dis- 
ability in the active military, naval, or air 
service.“. 

(b) Subsection (h) of section 612 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(h) The Administrator shall furnish to 
each veteran who is receiving additional com- 
pensation or allowance under chapter 11, 
or increased pension as a veteran of World 
War I, World War II, the Korean conflict, or 
the Vietnam conflict, by reason of being in 
need of regular aid and attendance, such 
drugs and medicines as may be ordered on 
prescription of a duly licensed physician as 
specific therapy in the treatment of any ill- 
ness or injury suffered by such veteran, As 
used in this subsection, the term ‘Vietnam 
conflict’ has the meaning given it by section 
501(4) of this title.“ 

(c) (1) Section 601 (4) (C) (ii) of such title 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
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“veterans of any war“ the following: “or of 
service after January 31, 1955”. 

(2) Section 601 (4) (C) (iii) of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately after vet- 
erans of any war“ the following: “or of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955,”. 

(d) Section 624(c) of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after veteran of 
any war“ the following: “or of service after 
January 31, 1955,”. 

(e) Sections 641 and 643 of such title are 
each amended by inserting immediately after 
“veteran of any war“ the following: “or of 
service after January 31, 1955,”. 

(f) Sections 5031(a) and 5034(1) of such 
title are each amended by striking “war vet- 
eran population” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“population of war veterans and veterans 
of service after January 31, 1955.“ 

(g) Sections 5032 and 5036 of such title 
38 are each amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after “war veterans” the following: 
“and veterans of service after January 31, 
1955". 

(h) Section 5034(1) of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting immediately after “war vet- 
erans” the following: “and veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955,”. 

(i) Section 5035 (a) (4) of such title is 
amended by inserting “and veterans of serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955,” immediately after 
“war veterans” the first time it appears 
therein, and by inserting “or veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955 immediately 
after “war veterans” the second time it ap- 
pears therein. 

(j) Section 5035 (b) (4) of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately after “war 
veterans” the following: “and veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955,”. 


SPECIALLY EQUIPPED AUTOMOBILES 


Sec. 204. (a) Section 1901 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (b) as subsection (c), and 
by adding after subsection (a) the following 
new subsection (b): 

“(b) The benefits of this chapter shall 
also be made available to each veteran who 
is suffering from any disability described in 
subsection (a), if such disability is the 
result of an injury incurred or disease con- 
tracted in or aggravated by active military, 
naval, or air service after January 31, 1955, 
and if the injury was incurred or the disease 
was contracted in line of duty as a direct 
result of the performance of military duty.” 

(b) Section 1905 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended (1) by striking out at the 
beginning of the first sentence thereof The 
benefits”, and inserting in lieu thereof (a) 
Except as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section, the benefits”, and (2) by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

„b) (1) In the case of any veteran who is 
eligible for the benefits provided in this 
chapter by reason of section 1901(b) and who 
was discharged or released from active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service before the effective 
date of this subsection, any applicable time 
limitation contained in subsection (a) of 
this section which otherwise would have 
begun to run before the effective date of this 
en shall not begin to run until that 

“(2) In the case of any veteran whose 
entitlement to the benefits provided in this 
chapter first arose by reason of the enact- 
ment of Public Law 85-857, application for 
such benefits may, notwithstanding the time 
limitations contained in subsection (a) of 
this section, be made within one year from 
the effective date of the Veterans’ Pension 
and Readjustment Assistance Act of 1967.” 

BURIAL ALLOWANCE 

Sec. 205. (a) Section 902 (a) (2) (A) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after war“ the follow- 
ing: “or of service on or after August 5, 1964“. 

(b) If the burial allowance authorized by 
section 902 of title 38, United States Code, 
is payable solely by virtue of the enactment 
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of this Act, the two-year period for filing ap- 
plications, referred to in section 904 of such 
title 38, shall not end, with respect to an 
individual whose death occurred prior to 
the effective date of this Act, before the ex- 
piration of the two-year period which begins 
on the effective date of this Act, or, in any 
case involving the correction of a discharge 
after the effective date of this Act, before 
the expiration of two years from the date of 
such correction. 


TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
STATUTORY AWARDS 


Sec. 301. Section 314(k) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(k) if the veteran, as the result of serv- 
ice-connected disability, has suffered the an- 
atomical loss or loss of use of one or more 
creative organs, or one foot, or one hand, or 
both buttocks, or blindness of one eye, hav- 
ing only light perception, or has suffered 
complete organic aphonia with constant in- 
ability to communicate by speech, or deaf- 
ness of both ears, having absence of air and 
bone conduction, the rate of compensation 
therefor shall be $47 per month for each such 
loss or loss of use independent of any other 
compensation provided in subsections (a) 
through (j) or subsection (s) of this section 
but in no event to exceed $400 per month; 
and in the event the veteran has suffered 
one or more of the disabilities heretofore 
specified in this subsection, in addition to 
the requirement for any of the rates specified 
in subsections (1) through (n) of this sec- 
tion, the rate of compensation shall be in- 
creased by $47 per month for each such loss 
or loss of use, but in no event to exceed $600 
per month;”. 


BURIAL FLAGS FOR CERTAIN IN-SERVICE DEATHS 


Sec. 302. Section 901 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection “(d)” at the end thereof to read 
as follows: 

„d) In the case of any person who died 
while in the active military, naval, or air 
service after May 27, 1941, the Administra- 
tor shall furnish a flag to the next of kin, 
or to such other person as the Administrator 
deems most appropriate, if such next of kin 
or other person is not otherwise entitled to 
receive a flag under this section, or under 
section 1482(a) of title 10, United States 
Code.” 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY 
DISADVANTAGED 
Sec. 303. (a) Subchapter III of chapter 34 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“§ 1677. Special training for the education- 
ally disadvantaged 

“(a) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who— 

“(1) has not received a secondary school 
diploma (or an equivalency certificate) at 
the time of his discharge from active duty, 
or 

2) in order to pursue a program of edu- 
cation for which he would otherwise be eligi- 
ble needs additional secondary school train- 
ing, either refresher courses or deficiency 
courses, to qualify for admission to an ap- 
propriate educational institution, 
the Administrator may, without regard to so 
much of the provisions of section 1671 as 
prohibit the enrollment of an eligible veteran 
in a program of education in which he is 
‘already qualified’, approve the enrollment of 
such veteran in appropriate course or 
courses; except that no enrollment in adult 
evening secondary school courses shall be 
approved in excess of half-time training as 
defined pursuant to section 1683 of this title. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to an 
eligible veteran pursuing a course or courses 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, an 
educational assistance allowance as provided 
in sections 1681 and 1682 of this chapter. 

“(c) The educational assistance allowance 
authorized by this section shall be paid with- 
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out charge to any period of entitlement the 
veteran may have earned pursuant to sec- 
tion 1661(a) of this chapter.” 

(b) (1) The analysis at the head of chapter 
34, title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding immediately after 
“1676, Education outside the United States.” 
the following: 

“1677. Special training for the educationally 
disadvantaged.” 

(2) Section 1661(b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after “subsection (o)“ the following: 
“and in section 1677 of this chapter”. 

(c) Where the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs finds that an eligible veteran has 
since June 1, 1966, and prior to the enact- 
ment of this section, received educational 
assistance while pursuing a course or courses 
of education to which he would have been 
entitled under section 1677, without charge 
to entitlement, he may restore to the veteran 
any period of entitlement expended in the 
pursuit of such course or courses. 


INCREASE IN RATES OF EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
ALLOWANCES 

Sec, 304. (a) The table in section 1682(a) 

(1) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended to appear as follows: 


“Column I 


Column Column Columu 
I III IV 


Type of program 


Institutional: 
Full time 
Three-quarter time. 
Half time. 
Cooperative 


(b) Section 1682(b)(2)(B) of such title 
is amended by striking out “$100” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 8130“. 


PERIOD OF ELIGIBILITY, WAR ORPHANS’ 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Sec. 305. (a) Section 1712 (a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “twenty-third birthday” each place 
where it appears threin and inserting in 
lieu thereof “twenty-sixth birthday”. 

(b) In the case of any eligible person 
(within the meaning of section 1701(a) (1) 
or 1765(a) of title 38, United States Code) 
who is made eligible for educational assist- 
ance under the provisions of chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, solely by virtue 
of the amendments made by subsection (a) 
of this section, and who on the effective date 
of this Act is below the age of twenty-six 
years, the period referred to in section 1712 
of such title shall not end with respect to 
such person until the expiration of the five- 
year period which begins on the effective 
date of this Act, excluding from such five- 
year period any period of time which may 
elapse between the date on which applica- 
tion for benefits of such chapter 35 is filed 
on behalf of such person and the date of 
final approval of such application by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; but in no 
event shall educational assistance under 
such chapter 35 be afforded to any eligible 
person beyond his thirty-first birthday by 
reason of this section. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 306. This Act shall take effect on July 
1, 1967. 

Amend the title so as to read: An act 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code in order to increase the rates of 
pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance for veterans of 
service after January 31, 1955, and for 
other purposes.” 


March 20, 1967 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code in order to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain vet- 
erans and their widows, to provide ad- 
ditional readjustment assistance for 
veterans of service after January 31, 
1955, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 2068) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION ACT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2536) to terminate the Indian 
Claims Commission, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2536 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 23 of the Act entitled “An Act to create 
an Indian Claims Commission, to provide 
for the powers, duties, and functions thereof, 
and for other purposes”, approved August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1049, 1055), as amended (75 
Stat. 92; 25 U.S.C. 70v), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 23. The existence of the Commission 
shall terminate at the end of ten years 
from and after April 10, 1962, or at such 
earlier time as the Commission shall have 
made its final report to the Congress on 
all claims filed with it. Upon its disso- 
lution the records of the Commission shall 
be delivered to the Archivist of the United 
States.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 3 of said 
Act, as amended (25 U.S.C. 70b), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Szc. 3. (a) The Commission shall consist 
of five Commissioners who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
President shall designate one Commissioner 
as Chairman. At all times at least three 
Commissioners shall be members of the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in good standing. No more than three 
Commissioners shall be of the same political 
party. Each Commissioner shall take an 
oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States and to discharge faithfully 
the duties of his office.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (d) of said section 3, 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
out “Two members” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Three Commissioners” and by 
striking out “two members” and inserting 
in lieu thereof three Commissioners”. 

Sec. 4. Sections 6 and 18 of said Act (25 
U.S.C. 70e and 70q) are each amended by 
striking out “Chief Commissioner” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Chairman”, 

Sec. 5. The persons holding the offices of 
Chief Commissioner and Associate Commis- 
sioner of the Indian Claims Commission on 
the date of the enactment of this Act shall 
continue in office serving as Commissioners 
of the Indian Claims Commission. 

Sec. 6. Section 5316 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
paragraph (46) and by amending paragraph 
(47) to read as follows: 

“(47) Commissioners, Indian Claims Com- 
mission (5).”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 


March 20, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Florida is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the primary purpose of 
H.R. 2536, in its amended form, is to 
extend the life of the Indian Claims 
Commission for an additional 5 years 
beyond the date it will presently ter- 
minate, April 10, 1967. Its second pur- 
pose is to enlarge the Commission by 
adding two members to the existing 
three. Since this is very important legis- 
lation in the field of Indian affairs, I 
wish to present a brief background of 
the bill, H.R. 2536. 

BACKGROUND 


The Commission was created by Con- 
gress by the act of August 13, 1946, to 
adjudicate Indian claims against the 
U.S. Government. Some of the causes 
of action for which the Indians are seek- 
ing redress of grievances dated back to 
the Declaration of Independence on 
July 4, 1776. Before the creation of the 
Commission, each time a tribe wanted to 
sue the Government, a special jurisdic- 
tional act was sought from Congress. 
This resulted in many long delays even 
before the actual suit could be under- 
taken. 

The 1946 act provided for a three-man 
Commission to hear claims that would 
be flled between the date of enactment, 
August 13, 1946, and August 13, 1951. 
Provision was made for appeals to the 
court of claims and on to the Supreme 
Court. It was not known how many 
claims might be filed but Congress felt 
the Commission could complete its ac- 
tivities in about 54% years. Thus the 
Commission was originally intended to 
terminate its activities and go out of 
existence on April 10, 1957. A total of 
852 separate claims were filed but were 
finally consolidated into 583 dockets. 
When the original termination date ar- 
rived only a very few judgments had been 
rendered so Congress extended the life 
of the Commission for 5 years to April 
10, 1962. This extension also proved to 
be inadequate so a second 5-year exten- 
sion was granted. This extension ter- 
minates 3 weeks from tomorrow. I 
do not know whether the Commission can 
complete its work in another 5 years but 
our Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has served notice that it will not 
look favorably on future requests to ex- 
tend the life of the Commission. 

Let me explain what is involved, Mr. 
Speaker, so our colleagues will under- 
stand why the Commission is so far be- 
hind its schedule. 

Of the 583 consolidated dockets that 
were filed with the Commission on Au- 
gust 13, 1951, 236 dockets have been fully 
adjudicated and the files are stored in 
the National Archives. Of this number, 
103 resulted in judgments favorable to 
the Indians and awards totaling well over 
$200 million have been or are in the proc- 
ess of being made as of March 1, 1967. 
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We will probably have a dozen bills on 
the House floor this session of Congress 
to distribute some of these awards. They 
vary in size from $40,000 or $50,000 to 
$29 million. 

Three hundred and forty-seven dockets 
are pending and are either under active 
consideration or in varying stages of 
processing. On 42 dockets no action has 
yet taken place. At least 21 bands or 
tribes are without legal counsel or have 
counsel performing under expired con- 
tracts. This is, of course, an unhealthy 
situation, which cannot be blamed on the 
Indian Claims Commission or the defend- 
ants, the Department of Justice. It does 
point up one of the reasons why the Com- 
mission is behind schedule. There is a 
tremendous amount of work in ascer- 
taining the difference between the 
amount paid by the Government to an 
Indian tribe in 1854, for example, when 
land was ceded to the United States, and 
the fair market value at that time. Vol- 
umes of research must be completed be- 
fore attorneys for tribes are able to pre- 
sent their cases to the Commission. In 
fact, many tribes cannot afford to hire 
counsel or researchers. Only a few of 
the major firms specializing in Indian 
claims can afford to advance payments 
for such research. Therefore, it cannot 
be said that all delay in preparing cases 
for trial is due to the dilatory tactics of 
the tribal lawyers. Many of us will re- 
member that in the 88th Congress and 
again in the 89th Congress we enacted 
legislation to authorize the use of Fed- 
eral funds to finance research by expert 
witnesses—not tribal lawyers—necessary 
to prepare many of their cases. Much 
progress has been made during the past 
7 years but the entire work program will 
have to be expedited if completion is 
expected by final termination date, April 
10, 1972. 

The committee believed that one way 
of expediting the procedures would be 
by increasing the Commission from three 
to five members. Our second major 
amendment provides that one of the five 
Commissioners shall be designated by the 
President to serve as Chairman. His title 
shall be changed from Chief Commis- 
sioner to Chairman. All appointments 
will be subject to Senate confirmation. 
In order to maintain continuity in office 
and not to disrupt the existing schedule, 
our bill provides for the continuance in 
office of the present three Commissioners 
with the understanding that the Presi- 
dent may replace any or all of them after 
the date of this bill’s enactment. 

In order to insure that the Commission 
will continue the progress it has made 
during recent years, the committee has 
warned the Commissioners that they 
must prepare and comply with rules of 
procedure which will insure adjudication 
of the remaining documents within the 
5-year extension period. The committee 
did not write the rules of procedure into 
the legislation but forewarned the Com- 
mission to make an annual progress re- 
port and to indicate particular reasons 
for any undue delay. Each Government 
agency, Indian tribe, and particularly the 
tribal attorneys, were admonished to give 
full cooperation in order to complete the 
task before April 10, 1972. 
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COST 


Mr. Speaker, the additional cost of 
H.R. 2536 will be about $70,000 per year. 
This will cover the salaries of the two 
new Commissioners plus their clerical 
assistants. Space is at a premium at the 
Commission headquarters. If two of the 
present staff lawyers are appointed to 
the commissionerships, perhaps they can 
get along. If new appointments are 
made from outside rather than from the 
existing staff additional space will have 
to be found or the experienced staff 
members will have to be relegated to less 
adequate working space. 

The Indian Claims Commission budget 
for fiscal 1967 is $382,000. Five hundred 
thousand dollars is presently being 
sought for fiscal 1968 to cover in-grade 
salary increases for the present staff plus 
the employment of several lawyers en- 
gaged in research. The $500,000 figure 
does not anticipate the additional ex- 
penses associated with the new Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Speaker, time is of the essence in 
getting H.R. 2536 enacted before April 10, 
1967. I urge our colleagues to vote 
favorably on this bill thus preventing a 
void in the existence of the Indian 
Claims Commission. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
2536, a bill to terminate the Indian 
Claims Commission and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress in 1946 created 
the Indian Claims Commission to ad- 
judicate Indian claims against the United 
States in existence before 1946. Unless 
this legislation is enacted, the life of the 
Indian Claims Commission will expire 
on April 10, 1967, with much of its work 
unfinished. 


Since its creation in 1946, the life of 
this Commission has been extended 
twice, in 1957 and 1962. H.R. 2536, now 
before us, calls for another extension of 
the termination date of this Commission 
to April 10, 1972. The Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs does not 
look with favor upon this extension, but 
it is necessary because of the number of 
claims still pending before the Com- 
mission. There were filed before the 
Commission, a total of 852 claims. As 
of March 1, 1967, a total of 347 claims 
are still pending before the Commission. 

In order to assist the Commission in 
completing its task by 1972, if this legis- 
lation is enacted, the committee by 
amendment authorizes an increase in 
the number of Commissioners from 
three to five, to be appointed by the 
President, and one member designated 
as Chairman. The present Commission- 
ers will continue to serve as members of 
the Commission. 

The volume of work before the Com- 
mission is a tremendous task, indeed. 
However, it is the will of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs that the 
work of the Commission be expedited 
and completed by April 10, 1972. The 
committee will require an annual report 
from the Commission to indicate the 
progress of the Commission in accord- 
ance with the trial calendar and work 
schedule outlined to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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H.R. 2536 will require Federal expend- 
itures in the sum of $70,000 annually. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H.R. 
2536 in order that the Indian Claims 
Commission can proceed to complete its 
work. This legislation originally estab- 
lished the forum for the first Americans 
of this land to present their claims. We 
should and must allow this process to 
proceed to its just and final conclusion. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Florida, my col- 
league and the chairman of my sub- 
committee. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, this adding 
of two additional members is no reflec- 
tion upon the present membership there. 
We merely feel that by adding two addi- 
tional members we may speed up this 
process. Is that not substantially 
correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. In 
other words, the three members who 
have been working on this Commission 
have been doing a very diligent job. This 
is a very complex situation. It is one 
that requires a great deal of expertise to 
get to know what is involved. The three 
Commissioners who have been working 
have done an outstanding job, but they 
are just limited as human beings in the 
amount of work that they can do. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
yielding to me at this point. 

How much of a staff does this Com- 
mission have? How many lawyers are 
presently employed and how many more 
is it expected will be employed? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Offhand, I cannot tell 
the gentleman how many lawyers there 
are employed. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. HALEY. The entire agency has 
32 employees and I believe there are 
seven attorneys employed at the present 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes, I yield further to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, Mr. Speaker, it is 
a little difficult to understand this situa- 
tion. I agree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior] to the effect 
that it is rather incongruous to talk 
about terminating an agency when you 
are actually proposing to extend the life 
of it for an additional period of 5 years. 
But here is what amounts to three judges 
who allegedly are unable to handle these 
cases. There are three judges, in effect, 
who have handled 347 cases over the 
span of 5 years, yet two more are being 
requested and there is no assurance that 
five will get the job done. 

How do we arrive at some understand- 
ing of this request? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am sure that if we 
expect to terminate this Commission, 
we will have to increase the number of 
Commissioners with which to expedite 
its termination. 

Mr. Speaker, if these cases were 
routine cases, the present three Commis- 
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sioners could handle these cases within 
the period of 5 years. However, what is 
involved in these cases is a matter of 
proof of Indian title, and the value of 
their lands at the time they were taken. 

Mr. Speaker, several years ago the 
Congress passed a bill providing some 
of the money for some of the poorer 
tribes with which to hire lawyers in or- 
der that they could process their claims 
and bring those claims to the status at 
which we have them right now. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes, I yield further to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
propose now to increase the number of 
Commissioners by two, at an annual 
salary of $27,000, plus all that goes with 
that salary? I assume they would be 
doing some traveling. 

Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
LMr. Saytor] happen to know if they 
work on the same basis as the members 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, who go out 
of session and on vacation in June and 
come back in session in September. In 
the meantime they may travel all over 
the country, and over the world for that 
matter. 

Mr.SAYLOR. No. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, they 
may travel around the country, climb 
mountains, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No; I am happy to be 
able to report to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] that the 
three Commissioners who serve on the 
Indian Claims Commission sit here in 
Washington, D.C., and the lawyers who 
represent the Government, of course, 
work here in Washington, D.C. In 
other words, they do not travel all over 
the world nor all over the country. 
They take a 1-month vacation. Other- 
wise they work in the same manner and 
fashion as the Members of this Congress. 
They are hardworking Commissioners. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, in further re- 
sponse to the interrogation and ques- 
tions of the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] with reference 
to these judges, I would like to point out 
to the gentleman the fact that there is 
involved a great amonut of research 
which is necessary on a historical basis, 
and many of the cases require careful 
analysis in order to determine, first, the 
owners of the land and, secondly, the 
actual value of the land involved at the 
time the Indian sales were made; to- 
gether with the fact that they must de- 
termine and ascertain the difference be- 
tween the price paid to the Indians for 
the land as compared to the price of ad- 
jacent pieces of land at the time these 
various parcels of land were sold. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, it is not 
simply all a matter of even going out to 
survey the land and to appraise the land 
at this time. But, the inspectors, ap- 
praisers, and others must go back to 
that period of time during which the 
land was purchased from the tribes. 
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Also, Mr. Speaker, a further compli- 
cating factor in arriving at the proper 
adjudication of these claims is the fact 
that the Indian rolls of the tribal mem- 
bers are not complete. 

A great deal of research must be done 
to find out how many members there 
are who are actually members of the 
tribe under the law, and under tribal 
constitutions. It has not been a dila- 
tory process. It is by nature a very 
tedious process, and it has not been un- 
reasonable when one looks at the amount 
of work which they have accomplished 
and the amount of research that went 
into the discussion. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to concur in what our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Kyu], has stated. 
I would also like to add that one of the 
real difficult problems that confronts 
the Commissioners is the fact that no 
two Indian tribes are identical, and the 
rules and regulations which the tribes 
have all adopted are different. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
one of the things we have to consider 
in these cases is that in most instances 
the damage arose as a result of the 
breaching of our treaties with these 
tribes. I do not think there was ever an 
Indian treaty that the Federal Govern- 
ment lived up to, and most of these cases 
arise as a result of the breaching of 
treaties. 

In addition to what the gentleman 
from Iowa has said, they not only have 
to go back to appraise land and find out 
what the value of the land was 100 years 
ago, or 125 years ago, but they have to go 
back and find out what the treaty pro- 
vided in some cases. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say that what we 
did prior to 1946, as the Chairman has 
pointed out, was Congress up to that 
time had taken care of these matters. 
Someone would introduce a bill, then 
Congress had to hear the matters. This 
took a vast amount of time of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
As a result, Congress established this 
Commission to hear these cases, to as- 
semble the facts and material needed in 
order to save the time of the Congress. 

The judges have done a good job, but 
there is another thing that should be 
pointed out, and that is that a lot of 
these Indian tribes are without funds 
and most of the legal work has to be done 
on a commission basis. In a good many 
instances a lawyer has to put up the 
money himself in order to assemble these 
facts. As a result, when the Commis- 
sion sets a time for a hearing in 50 per- 
cent of these cases they cannot be heard 
on the exact date that has been set for 
the trial because of the fact that the 
lawyer or the lawyers, as the case may 
be, have not been able to assemble all 
the facts, as well as the law involved. 

So this is an important factor. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly do not blame 
the Commission, but I want to point this 
out that after these 14 years, I believe 
it is, since the Commission has been in 
existence, it has been prodding the de- 
fense, and it has been prodding the pros- 
ecution, the Government. Now they 
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have these things in pretty good shape, 
and with the help of a couple of more 
judges I am pretty sure that by the time 
the 5 years are up they are going to 
have these cases out of the way, and set- 
tled. So I think this is one of the most 
important things that has to be done in 
respect to our relations with the Indian 
tribes, and the Indian people. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, what will 
be the qualifications for these two new 
members of the Commission? Are there 
any particular qualifications? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There are no qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. They are just political 
appointees, then, is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I want to say that both 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy, who appointed the ones now 
on the Commission, appointed people 
who had had some knowledge of Indian 
affairs. 

I would hope that if this bill passes, 
and I hope it will be passed, that the 
present administration will follow that 
same pattern. 

Mr. GROSS. I join with the gentle- 
man in that hope. I would like if pos- 
sible for the gentleman to give us some 
assurance—because I am not likely to 
be around here 5 years from now, but 
give some assurance for the benefit of 
the younger Members of the House that 
this Commission will not be renewed at 
the end of 5 years. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I cannot give that as- 
surance, but I can tell you this, our Com- 
mittee on the Interior will try to keep 
watch over ihis and each year we are 
to get a report so that we will be keeping 
an eye on these Commissioners to see to 
it that this work is done. 

Mr. GROSS. I have one final ques- 
tion. What would happen if this Com- 
mission were not extended? Would the 
claims go to the Court of Claims? Or 
where would they go? 

Mr. SAYLOR. They will die. There 
is no other place for them to go. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BERRY. I would assume that 
these cases would come to the Congress 
if the Commission were to die. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
three of the Cammissioners will be from 
one area—from one political party. All 
of them must be members of the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That is, three members and 
two members, 

Mr. SAYLOR. If these cases come to 
the Congress we will have to spend more 
time and money on them than we would 
with these two extra Commissioners. 

Mr. EFALEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that for the 
first 5 years of the life of this Commis- 
sion, they were practically at a stand- 
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still because that was the term allowed 
by the Congress for the filing of these 
claims. So actually the Commission as 
such could not begin to operate until 
that 5 years had expired, that is the time 
for filing the claims. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Aspr- 
NALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, to at 
least a part of our citizenry this is the 
most important bill that will come before 
the Congress during this session. I refer 
to that great number of our Indian citi- 
zens whose cases have not yet been de- 
cided and who, because of legislation that 
was passed heretofore, have a right to 
look forward to the termination in one 
way or another of their controversies by 
the Indian Claims Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily endorse the 
provisions of H.R. 2536 in its amended 
form. I am not certain the extension of 
time the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs provided is sufficient to 
complete the workload before the Indian 
Claims Commission, but with the full co- 
operation we are expecting from all Fed- 
eral agencies and particularly the Indian 
tribes and their attorneys, I believe most 
of the remaining dockets can be com- 
pleted. 

Most persons do not realize the amount 
of work and detail that is required to 
complete one of these dockets. Many of 
the original treaties of cession were in 
poor handwriting and on paper that has 
practically deteriorated. Some of the 
treaties were actually ratified by the Sen- 
ate in the proper and usual manner while 
others turn up only after long and dili- 
gent searching. Most Indian attorneys 
are not equipped to do all the spadework 
necessary to preparing a docket for pros- 
ecution. Private researchers must delve 
into musty archives in hopes of isolating 
information that can be used to sub- 
stantiate the tribal contentions. Until 
recently, if the tribe lost its case, the 
researchers had no means of receiving 
his pay unless the tribe had assets— 
many of them did not. Some of us recall 
that in the 88th and again in the 89th 
Congress, Federal funds were made avail- 
able to pay researchers and expert wit- 
nesses to dig out data for use by the 
attorneys when presenting their claims 
before the Commission. This has 
worked quite well over the past several 
years and progress has been made by the 
Commission in adjudicating a number of 
claims. 

The Commissioners have been encour- 
aged to make compromise offers with the 
tribes in order to speed up operations. 
In some respects this has worked out 
satisfactorily while in many others the 
tribes feel their attorneys were too ready 
to compromise with the Commission. 
Many of the decisions have been ap- 
pealed to the Court of Claims, some by 
the Justice Department, others by the 
tribes. It is said that some of the attor- 
neys are not overly anxious to cooperate 
with the Commission and are stalling in 
order not to obtain too many judg- 
ments in 1 year because of income tax 
payments. 

In spite of these delays, progress has 
been made and with the full cooperation 
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we are expecting, it is hoped to have 
most, if not all, of the dockets completed 
in the 5-year extension. 

Our committee has directed that an 
annual progress report will be rendered 
by the Commission and from time to 
time the Commissioners will be brought 
before the Committee to present oral 
testimony. 

Our bill increases the size of the Com- 
mission by adding two members. While 
we did not write procedures into the bill, 
we do expect and will insist that the 
Commissioners follow the procedures 
presently being followed or to improve 
on them in order to speed up hearings. 
Every docket has been calendered for 
hearing between now and 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill extends the life 
of the Commission for 5 years beyond 
its expiration date of April 10, 1967, and 
increases by two the number of Com- 
missioners. I hope our colleagues will 
favorably and expeditiously consider 
H.R. 2536 so it can be sent to the Presi- 
dent for signature. The other body has 
a companion bill on its calendar and will 
take it up today or tomorrow. 

To date the Commissioners, by their 
decisions, have authorized, and we have 
appropriated in many of the instances, 
$202,200,000. My opinion is that there 
will be another $300 or $400 million 
wrapped up in the finishing of this work. 
But once that is completed, it will be ac- 
complished. From then on our Indian 
brethren will have to look to their own 
efforts or to the possibility of being 
treated, as some of our people would have 
them treated, some in this administra- 
tion, as beneficiaries of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
just want my colleagues to know that 
there is a plan to place the Indian 
Bureau under this other Department of 
the Government. I am bitterly opposed 
to that because if there is any place our 
Indian citizens should not be, they 
should not be under the supervision of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in all 
of the matters that effect them. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I want to congratulate 
the distinguished chairman of the full 
committee for his statement, and to call 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House that one of the important features 
of this bill will be the settlement of title, 
which is involved in any of these places 
where the Indians have a claim to the 
land. I think this is a very important 
feature and must be decided sometime 
either by the Indian Claims Commission 
or by the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish to join with the 
gentleman in his opposition to putting 
the Indians under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to find my- 
self in agreement once again with my 
colleague from Iowa. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
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EDMONDSON] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill to extend the life of the Indian 
Claims Commission for 5 years, and to 
enlarge its membership to make possible 
better progress on Indian claims, is abso- 
lutely essential. 

With hundreds of claims still unde- 
cided, it would be unpardonable to per- 
mit this Commission to expire on April 
10 of this year. Such a breach of faith 
is unthinkable. 

The enlargement of the Commission 
through addition of two new commission- 
ers, should permit a better distribution 
of workload and the introduction of new 
blood in the Commission. 

The bill’s provision of authority for 
the President to name a chairman, with 
its implied power to change the chair- 
manship when necessary to improve 
Commission efficiency, is also a desir- 
able improvement in the law. 

I commend the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the Honorable WAYNE ASPINALL, 
and the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Honorable JAMEs Ha.ey, for the ex- 
peditious manner in which this bill has 
been brought to the floor and the atten- 
tion of the House. 

Let us hope there will be unanimous 
approval in the House, and speedy ap- 
proval in the other body and in the 
White House. 

Indian people who have waited for 
generations for justice are watching our 
Nation’s Capitol as this measure is con- 
sidered. 

Let us do all in our power to speed the 
day of justice for them. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Burton] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it is highly fitting at this particular time, 
while the House has under consideration 
H.R. 2536 to amend the Indian Claims 
Commission Act, that we make note of 
the important work that the Indian 
Claims Commission has carried out to 
date, and to particularly cite the leader- 
ship role of the Chief Commissioner, 
former Senator Arthur V. Watkins, of 
Utah. As members of this body know, 
Iam sure, Arthur V. Watkins served with 
great distinction as Senator from the 
State of Utah from 1947 to 1959. He is 
a statesman of the highest order whose 
accomplishments are numerous and of 
great significance. 

He was a leader in securing passage of 
the Upper Colorado River Storage Act, 
so vital to the growth and development of 
my State and its neighbors, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. The people 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin cer- 
tainly stand in the Senator’s debt for his 
important contribution in this capacity. 
His work as chairman of the select com- 
mittee charged with investigating con- 
duct of the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, of Wisconsin, is of course, well 
known. He has received numerous en- 
comiums for the manner in which he 
carried out that difficult assignment. 
After his retirement from the Senate, 
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Senator Watkins was named by President 
Eisenhower in 1959 as Commissioner of 
the Indian Claims Commission. He be- 
came Chief Commissioner in 1960. He 
carried the same vital sense of purpose to 
this new assignment that marked his 
Senate career. 

To date over $200 million in awards 
have been made to Indian groups. 
Some 236 claims have been fully adjudi- 
cated. Another 347 dockets are active 
and pending. Because of the pressing 
nature of these claims, it has been 
deemed necessary to increase the size 
of the Commission so that they may be 
disposed of at the earliest possible date. 
This decision to enlarge the Commission 
as provided by the bill now before this 
body is in nowise a reflection upon the 
outstanding work carried out by Senator 
Watkins and his colleagues on the pres- 
ent Commission. Indeed the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee in 
considering this legislation took pains to 
point out the many accomplishments of 
the present Commission and congratulate 
it for the excellent work that it has done 
to date. 

For my own part, I am particularly 
proud of the accomplishments of Sena- 
tor Watkins, who has served me both as 
mentor and friend during my tenure as a 
Member of the House, and before that 
time, when I was associated with it in a 
staff capacity. The State of Utah has 
never been better represented than by 
Arthur V. Watkins, regardless of the 
capacity in which he has served. May 
his days be many yet, and may he con- 
tinue to serve with the distinction that 
has consistently marked all of his 
undertakings. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Berry]. 

Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
legislation. I commend my chairman of 
the full Interior Committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I want 
to associate myself with their remarks. 
As has been pointed out, H.R. 2536 is a 
bill to extend the termination date of the 
Indian Claims Commission, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, the work of the Indian 
Claims Commission provides a most vital 
function in our Government. The Com- 
mission is the forum created by Congress 
in 1946 to adjudicate the claims of the 
first Americans against the United 
States. 

The work of the Commission involves 
in most instances ancient Indian claims 
requiring long hours of research for the 
preparation and presentation of evidence 
before the Commission. This task be- 
comes burdensome to the Indians and to 
all parties involved. 

Since its enactment, the Commission 
has disposed of 225 claims, with 347 
claims still pending as of March 1, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, much can be said or 
proposed to expedite the work of the 
Commission, but I must remind my col- 
leagues that it is most essential to insure 
that the Indians and this Government 
have their day in court. 

Testimony before the Subcommittee 
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on Indian Affairs indicated the time con- 
suming and voluminous nature of these 
Indian claims. The Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has indicated 
by the record on this legislation that the 
work of the Commission should and must 
be expedited. 

The committee in its wisdom has 
amended the bill to provide for five Com- 
missioners instead of three in anticipa- 
tion that the increase in membership of 
the Commission will expedite the hearing 
of claims. In addition, the committee 
has requested annual reports from the 
Commission in order to more closely view 
its progress. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2536 is important 
legislation and I support its purpose. 
Moreover, I support the attitude of all 
persons concerned with the legislation 
in their desire to dispose of these claims 
as expeditiously as fairness and justice 
will permit. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that the 
life of the Commission be extended for 
another 5 years and two additional mem- 
bers be added that it may be able to com- 
plete its work within that time. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Florida that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
2536) as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

3 a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


COMMISSION ON NATIONAL OB- 
SERVANCES AND HOLIDAYS 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H.R. 2513) relating 
to national observances and holidays, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2513 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby established a Commission on 
National Observances and Holidays (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”) which shall be com of the 
Archivist of the United States, the Librarian 
of Congress, and the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

(b) The Archivist of the United States 
shall serve as the first Chairman of the Com- 
mission for a period of one year beginning on 
the date of enactment of this Act, and at the 
completion of his term the chairmanship 
shall rotate annually in the following order: 
the Librarian of Congress, the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the Archi- 
vist of the United States. When the chair- 
manship becomes vacant the chairmanship 
shall rotate to the person next in line of suc- 
cession, except that the successor shall serve 
his regular term after serving the remainder 
of the term of his predecessor. The members 
of the Commission shall receive no compen- 
sation for their services as such. 

(c) Two members shall constitute a 
quorum. A vacancy in the Commission 
shall not impair the right of the remaining 
members to exercise all the powers of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the civil service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, the Com- 
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mission is authorized to appoint and fix the 
compensation of not more than two em- 
ployees of the Commission. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any proposal calling for a na- 
tional observance shall be submitted to the 
Commission, in such form and containing 
such information, as the Commission may 
prescribe. The Commission shall report to 
the President with respect to any proposal 
for a national observance which, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission, is of national signif- 
icance. Such report shall include such rec- 
ommendations as the Commission may deem 
appropriate and administrative actions as in 
its judgment are necessary to carry out its 
recommendations. The Commission shall 
not recommend any proposal for a national 
observance honoring a fraternal, political, or 
religious organization, or a commercial en- 
terprise or product. 

(b) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act the Commission, or any member thereof, 
may hold such hearing and sit and act at 
such times and places, and take such testi- 
mony as the Commission or such member 
may deem advisable. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure from any executive department, agency, 
or other instrumentality of the United States 
information and advice with respect to any 
proposal submitted to the Commission under 
subsection (a); and such department, 
agency, or instrumentality is authorized and 
directed to furnish such advice and informa- 
tion directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman. 

Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as it 
shall deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 2513 establishes a Com- 
mission on National Observances and 
Holidays to be composed of the Archivist 
of the United States, the Librarian of 
Congress, and the ‘Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The members 
of the Commission receive no compensa- 
tion for their services as such, and may 
employ no more than two employees. 

Any proposal calling for a national 
observance or holiday shall be submitted 
to the Commission and the Commission 
shall make such recommendations as it 
may deem appropriate. H.R. 2513 spe- 
cifically prohibits the Commission from 
making any recommendation for a na- 
tional observance honoring a fraternal, 
political, or religious organization, or a 
commercial enterprise or product, 
These are guidelines which reflect the 
standards generally observed by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Speaker, the consideration of bills 
seeking Presidential proclamations is a 
burden upon Congress acting as a whole 
and a burden upon individual Congress- 
men. In the 88th Congress some 260 
holiday and celebration bills were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives. 
In the 89th Congress the number was 
approximately 445. Thus far in the 
90th Congress approximately 75 such 
bills have been introduced. The print- 
ing of these bills upon introduction, the 
printing of the public law if enacted, the 
time spent in their consideration in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House all 
result in considerable cost to the Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, there is concern 
with the proliferation of statutory re- 
quests that call upon the President to 
issue a proclamation recognizing a par- 
ticular event or holiday. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has stated: 

We are concerned about the proliferation 
of statutes which request the issuance of 
Presidential proclamations calling for the 
recognition of particular events or groups. 
At the present time, between 30 and 40 
proclamations, some based on statutory 
authorizations and other on longstanding 
precedent, are issued annually to provide for 
special observances. In addition, about 10 
events are observed annually by virtue of 
proclamations issued at some time in the 
past. 

We believe that the increasing number of 
such observances could detract from the de- 
sired effect of a Presidential proclamation, 
and we question whether the practice should 
be extended further. We believe it would be 
preferable to limit issuance of Presidential 
proclamations to observances which are 
clearly of major national importance. 


The committee concurs in the con- 
clusions expressed by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, a bill identical to H.R. 
2513 was adopted by unanimous consent 
of the House late in the 89th Congress. 

The cost of the legislation to the 
United States is minimal but the antic- 
ipated savings should be substantial. 

At the present time over 30 presiden- 
tial proclamations—some based on 
statutory authorizations and others on 
longstanding precedent—are issued an- 
nually to provide for special observances. 
In addition, about 10 events are observed 
annually by virtue of proclamations is- 
sued at some time in the past. 

Two lists of such observances should 
be inserted in the Record, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the body with my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The lists referred to are as follows: 


Proclamations permanently designating special observances 


Gold Star Mothers — ae 
National Aviation D. te á 
National Freedom 


Day 
National Little 3 Baseball Week 


Pan American Aviation Dar 
Pan American Health Day 


and Police Week 


Peace Officers Memorial ee 


Last Sunday in September. 
aes. 19. 


3d Saturday in May. No. 3309 of Mar. 18, 1961, and | No 
a No. 3172 of Mar. 5, 1957. 


statutory basis. Joint resolution of Mar. 
1937 (50 Stat: 1108) authorized observance 
y Day on Apr. 6; after unification of 
services, observance known as Armed 
Forces Da: 


ee es Joint resolution of June %, Ke (49 Stat. 1 


Joint resolution of May 11 53 Stat. 
Stat. i150). 
resolution agreed to June 1, 1959 


(73 Stat. 39). 
Joint resolution of Oct. 10, 1940 (54 Stat. 1093), 
Recommended in resolution of 4th Pan Amer- 

ican Conference of National Directors of 


Joint resolution of Oct. 1, 1962 (76 Stat. 676). 
Joint resolution of May 11. ae (64 Stat. 1 
Joint resolution of Oct. 27. 1951 (65 Stat. 659). 
Joint resolution of Aug. 16, 1987 (50 Stat. ie 


Joint resolution of June 30, 228 ( 
Concurrent 


1 Alt. h Proclamation No. 3172 of Mar. 5, 1957, designated the 3d Saturda 5 of May 
year, as Armed Forces Day, President Kenn 4 issued Memorial Day, as a day of prayer for permanent peace; 
the zd proclamations calling for this observance have been issued annually, 


in 1957, and in each succeed 
another proclamation in 1961 
Saturday of May in each sueceeding year as 


gnating the 3d Saturday of May in 1961, an 
Armed Forees : 


Day. 


Proclamations issued by the President annually 


2 Proclamation No. 2889 of May 22, 1950, designated May 30, 1950, and each succeed 


however, beginning in 1958 


Observance 


Citizenship Day and Constitution Week 


Columbus Da: 
Fire Pre 


Date 


Basis or issuance 


2d week in November -- No statute. One issued in 1936; annually since 1055. Requested by 


Nationa] Education Association. 


-| Month of April 


Joint resolution of Mar. 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 148). 

Joint resolution of July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212). 

— * resolution of May 18, 1928, as amended by joint resolution of 
pt. 22, 1959, 73 Stat. 627 (36 U.S.C. 1 

Sept. 17 and week beginning Sept. 17 Joint resolution of Feb. . — 1952 (66 Sint, 9); and joint resolution of 


Aug. 2, 1956 (70 Sta 
TVT Joint resolution of 2 30, "ios (48 Stat. a 
ee AE EE al Week’ which includes Oct. 9 No statute. on custom s Requested by U.S. 


Chamber of Commerce. 
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Proclamations issued by the President annually—Continued 


Observance Date 
„„ T N BEA aos EEEE SA I O EE E 
. 55 ulaski's Memorial Day Coco (((( ( ( (((( E 
Human Rights Week (in 1961 and 1962 combined with Bill . 10 to 17; Human Rights Day, 

y and Human Rights Day). 


of Rights Dec. 10; and Bill of Rights Day, 


Dec. 15. 


, other than a 88 to be set by 
resident. 1 in October. 
3d Friday in May -35n 
-| Week of dy in May. 


National Defense Spin gle: Day 
National Transportation Week 5 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. Ist week in October 
National Farm-City Week. Week beginning the 3d Friday in 


November. 
National Farm Safety Week SU Wen TI SEMEA PEAS C 
National Forest Products Week 


Week beginning 3d Sunday in October.. 
National 1 Week 8d or sas week in M 
National Maritime Day 


e Day. FFP 
National Poison Prevention Week 3d tiat D 
National Safe Boating Week 


Z| Week which — . — N 
National School Lunch Week 2 1 ig beginning 20 Sunday of 


Pan American Day and Pan American Week A 2 Tani week Sikh 5 er * 14. 
2 » ay ak Seed k 8 

/ AAA. Month Of Nc 
Than eee 4th ee in November.......-..-.- 
United Nets n SA — Se ee OOo 2 2 E 


Wright Brothers Day_- a 
American Heart Month. 


Month of February 


Basis for issuance 


Joint resolution of Aug. 3, A* Stat. 402). 
No statute. From 1920 to 1946, based on congressional resolution; 
from 1947 to 1963, based on precedent. 

No statute. Original observed as United Nations Human Rights 
Day at request of General Assembly; from 1952 9 1961 proclama- 
tions referred to anniversary of our Bin of Rights; in 1962 Bill of 
Rights Day eee ee at request of — — joint resolution of 
Oct, 9, 1962, 76 Stat. 7 

Joint resolution of Apr. 70 1901 (75 Stat. 43). 

Joint resolution of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 369). 
Joint resolution of May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 770). 
Joint resolution of Apr. 17, 1952 (66 Stat. 64). 


Joint resolution of May 16, 1957 (71 Stat. DA 

Joint resolution of May 14, 1902 (76 piae: 69 

Joint resolution of Aug. 11, 1945 (59 Stat, 530). 

Joint resolution in 1956, 1957, and 1958. tin eee from 1959 through 
1963, issued at request of Te of Agricul 

No statute. Issued each year since 1949 at pairi st of National Safety 


Counci 
Joint resolution of Sept. 13, 1960 (74 Stat. 898). 
No statute. Issued at request of De Deparment of Commerce. 
Joint resolution of roast 20, 1933 (48 Stat. 73) 
Joint resolution of Sep 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 681). 
Joint resolution of June 4, 1058 (72 Stat. 179). 
Joint resolution of Oct. 9, 1962 (76 Stat. 779). 


No statute. Issued annuall y since 1946. 

Joint resolution of May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 158). 

No statute. Issued annually since 1943 at request of American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 

Joint are mg of Dec. 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 862), 

No statute on resolution of UN General Assembly in 1947; 
issued annua ually 948. 


since 1 
Act of May 13, 1038, 52 Stat. 351, as amended (5 U.S.C. 87a). 
-| Nostatute. Issued ‘annually since 1948, 
-| Joint resolution of Dec. 17, 1963. 


Public Law 88-254, Dec. 30, 1963. 


eee 2-50-02 nan 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the establishment of a Com- 
mission on National Observances and 
Holidays composed of three officials 
whose area of expertise singularly quali- 
fies them to assess the national sig- 
nificance and cultural importance of pro- 
posed Presidential proclamations is a real 
step forward. I urge enactment of H.R. 
2513. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I am sympathetic 
with the general intent of this legisla- 
tion, as I read it, but I am somewhat 
concerned about the possible effect it 
might have on legislation which I have 
been introducing for some time in this 
body. I would appreciate a clarification 
by the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Colorado. 

I refer to my bill, H.R. 1292, which 
would not provide for a new holiday, re- 
quiring a new proclamation—which I 
gather is the type of legislation to which 
this bill is addressed—but rather would 
provides that four holidays which we 
already observe as national holidays be 
adjusted so that they would occur each 
year on a Monday. In this way would 
have, for each of these holidays, a 3-day 
weekend observance, rather than a single 
day. 

Actually four out of our eight national 
legal holidays this year fall in the middle 
‘of the week, so that a person will get 
only 1-day vacation for each one, and 
next year we will have five out of eight 
falling in the middle of the week. 

This legislation, Mr. Speaker, has 
aroused very substantial interest. The 
Coordinator of Information of the House 
of Representatives tells me that more 
inquiries have occurred on H.R. 1292 in 
this session than on any other piece of 


Ist week in March... ........---.--.-..- 


legislation, and more at this time of the 
year than they ordinarily would expect. 

This Week magazine conducted a mail 
poll on this legislation several weeks ago 
and the results are reported in the This 
Week supplement which appeared in 
yesterday’s papers. They have received 
210,000 paper ballots back in the mail 
and the returns are running 18 to 1 
in favor of any 3-day holiday bill. 

What I am interested in seeking from 
the gentleman from Colorado is his as- 
surance that approval of the legislation 
he is sponsoring under suspension of the 
rules, and the establishment of this Com- 
mission will not mean that the distin- 
guished Committee on the Judiciary 
would seek to delay its own hearings on 
H.R. 1292 until the Commission had been 
set up and the Commission had had a 
chance to make it own recommendation 
to the President on the 3-day holiday 
proposal. Obviously, if we had to wait 
for that to happen, then the whole matter 
would have to go over at least for an- 
other year and possibly even longer than 
that. 

If there is any piece of legisla- 
tion which the people want to see en- 
acted, in this Congress, I believe it is this 
3-day holiday bill. 

So I should be delighted to support the 
gentleman’s proposal here, provided he 
can assure me that this will not mean 
any delay in the consideration by the 
committee of my proposal, which relates 
to holiday observances already pro- 
claimed and already on the statute 
books. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out to the gentleman from New 
York that the intent of this measure is 
to unburden the Congress of legislative 
consideration of bills that authorize and 
request a Presidential proclamation. It 
does not deal with legal holidays. 

This will not do anything so far as the 


Public Law 88-242, Dec. 30, 1963. 


gentleman’s bill is concerned, because 
his bill deals with a legal holiday and 
not with a proclamation by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s assurance on that point, 
because I was rather concerned about 
the wording at the top of page 2 of the 
report: 

The Commission is also axpedled to respond 
to requests by committees of Congress for 


its views on legislative proposals in this 
area. 


I am glad that the chairman has as- 
sured me that the committee will con- 
tinue to have cognizance of my 3-day 
holiday legislation. As I said, in view of 
the tremendous amount of interest which 
I am sure all Members of the House 
have felt, we ought to deal with this 
issue here ourselves in this Congress and 
not try to “buck it” to some commission 
which might well sit on it for another 
year or two. 

This is especially true at a time when 
half of our national holidays in 2 suc- 
cessive years will be falling in the middle 
of the week so that people will find it 
harder to travel to colorful Colorado, for 
example, than they would be able to do 
over a 3-day weekend and see the beau- 
ties available in that great section of 
our country, as indeed they could also 
see the beauties similarly available in my 
own State of New York if we had five 
3-day holidays people could count on 
each year. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am de- 
lighted that the gentleman is a press 
agent for the great State of Colorado. 
I assure him that if he wants to come 
out there, although he may have only 
4 days in the week, he is welcome. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the pro- 
vincial gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not have the time, and I am sure the 
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gentleman from Missouri was not refer- 
ring to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee in those terms. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
that this legislation does not in any 
manner take anything away from Con- 
gress. If it wants to change the work- 
days and have new legal holidays estab- 
lished, it still has that authority and this 
Commission will not take such authority 
away. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
chairman’s assurance on that point. I 
also appreciate his generosity in yielding 
me this time to remind the Members 
again of one of the very vital pieces of 
legislation pending in this 90th Congress. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary yield- 
ing to me. I first have one statement I 
would like to make and then I have a 
question or two I would like to ask. 

I simply want to say the reason why 
this bill was put over from the Consent 
Calendar is, of course, quite obvious in 
that there are no agency findings printed 
in the report. There is nothing from the 
Bureau of the Budget, and it is an open- 
ended appropriation. The rule for the 
objectors to have a voice is established 
by the gentleman’s own colleague, the 
chairman of the committee on the ma- 
jority party's list of objectors. I find 
nothing particularly wrong with the bill 
itself or the idea of all of these requests 
for commemorative days or weeks being 
referred to someone better able to decide 
them than the gentleman or his sub- 
committee. However, I think there is 
one relegation of the power of Congress 

ere. 

I would like to ask the gentleman in 
particular if it is not true that the Com- 
mission is required to report only to the 
President rather than to the Congress 
and the President, or specifically, only 
to us. This is as I read the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The an- 
swer to the gentleman’s question about 
the Commission’s report is that it does 
go to the President because he is the one 
who issues the proclamation; of course, 
he may issue such a proclamation with- 
out an act of the Congress authorizing 
him to do so. However, we would expect 
that this Commission will examine the 
question as to whether or not there was 
significant national interest involved. 
Furthermore, may I say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that under the bill 
the Commission staff is limited to not 
more than two employees. The three 
members who make up the Commission 
are already salaried employees and will 
not receive any additional sums as a re- 
sult of this legislation. The so-called 
open end appropriation referred to is 
limited to the two employees who will 
be subject to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, does it not 
actually say in the bill that it authorizes 
the appropriation of such sums as may 
be necessary for the fulfillment of the 
purposes of the Commission? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ap- 
propriations authorization is to carry out 
the provisions of this act. The author- 
ity given is for those two employees. 

Mr. HALL. Did I understand the 
gentleman to imply if not to say di- 
rectly that it is intended the President act 
upon the findings and recommendations 
of the Commission without any further 
review and action by the Congress? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. I 
did not imply that. What I wanted to 
say is that the President has historically 
issued such proclamations, on his own 
initiative. 

Mr. HALL. But after the Congress so 
indicated. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
ways. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sur- 
prised that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary did not spell out in the bill a clear 
line of authority. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, it says: 

The Commission shall report to the 
President * * * 


Mr. Speaker, suppose the Commission 
makes a finding that there should be an 
observance or a holiday and reports that 
fact to the President of the United 
States? It does not report that fact to 
the Congress. It reports it to the Presi- 
gens of the United States, and that is 
a 


Not al- 


It does not say that the President shall 
act in any respect upon the finding of 
the Commission. It is left completely 
wide open. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I have 
ever seen legislation providing for the 
delegation of authority which is quite as 
wide open as this proposal in that it 
places no responsibility for a final 
decision. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the only delegation of authority 
under the bill is to the Commission to 
make a study of any proposal calling for 
a national observance and to come back 
with a recommendation. 

Mr. Speaker, the President is not obli- 
gated under this proposed. legislation, 
nor is the Congress, to follow these 
recommendations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Colorado will yield further, 
is this an exercise in futility of some 
kind? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. If the 
gentleman will recall, I mentioned ear- 
lier the growing number of bills that are 
introduced in this area. If we in the 
Congress sat down and considered all of 
the bills and resolutions ourselves in the 
various committees of the Congress and 
held hearings thereon, it would consume 
a great deal of time. 

Mr. Speaker, the objective here is to 
unburden the Congress of these matters, 
and to establish a commission to ad- 
vise whether the issuance of a proclama- 
tion is of such national significance as to 
be warranted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I am in sym- 
pathy with the general purpose of this 
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legislation. However, I do not under- 
stand why, if the Commission makes a 
recommendation, it is then not incum- 
bent upon someone to do something 
about it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, I 
am sure that the gentleman from Iowa 
has introduced some bills and nothing 
has ever happened to them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Colorado will yield further, 
that is par for the course insofar as a 
Republican is concerned around here. 
However, that is not the point. I am sur- 
prised that this bill does not provide a 
clear line of authority and the reason- 
able expectation that something will be 
done about recommendations which the 
Commission may make. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That, 
then, becomes the duty and responsibil- 
ity of the House of Representatives, be- 
cause we want to make sure that this 
authority is not taken away from us, no 
more than when we now ask a depart- 
ment or agency of the Government for a 
report as it relates to a certain piece of 
legislation. That is all this proposes to 
do. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, if the House is 
to be notified, why does not the bill so 
provide? 

I am surprised that the gentleman 
from Colorado and his committee did 
not provide in the bill that the Commis- 
sion shall make a report to the Congress, 
along with a report to the President of 
the United States, in order that we might 
be advised as to what is being recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

After all, Mr. Speaker, the Commis- 
sion will be a creation of and, therefore, 
a creature of the Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There 
would be nothing to stop the gentleman 
from Iowa asking them to send a report 
to him or to the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, let me ask 
this: How would I know when they made 
a recommendation in these matters? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am sure 
that the gentleman from Iowa could di- 
rect a letter to the Commission and that 
it would be courteous enough to respond 
and tell the gentleman whether it had 
considered a specific proposal. 

Mr. GROSS. How would I know that 
something was even being considered— 
should I write the Commission a letter 
of inquiry each day? Is that the man- 
ner in which it should be handled? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You could 
direct a letter to them; yes. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I believe 
it is very appropriate that the Congress 
take this action. I do not envisage this 
as any delegation of legislative author- 
ity. On the contrary, by this legislation 
we are recognizing an area where Execu- 
tive authority should be exercised, and 
where the President may receive advice 
from a commission instead of receiving 
advice from the Congress. Certainly a 
Presidential proclamation is an Executive 
function, This bill would relieve the 
Congress of the consideration of the 445 
separate bills such as were introduced at 
the last session, and would permit this 
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work to be done by an agency attached 

to the Executive. The move we are mak- 
ing is certainly very much in the right 
direction. 

In addition to that fact Iam convinced 
that there will be not only a great sav- 
ings in time on the part of the Congress, 
but a great savings in money. I believe 
that makes it also highly desirable. 

I would say further that I, like the 
gentleman from New York, am very 
much interested in the 3-day weekend 
holiday. I recommend that we consider 
moving several holidays to Monday in 
order that the population of our country 
can enjoy the long weekends, and so 
that we will not have our weeks broken 
up such as we did this year when we 
have holidays falling in the middle of 
the week. 

Mr, Speaker, this bill is not going to 
deprive the Judiciary Committee nor the 
Congress of the right to change holidays 
or establish national holidays, or any- 
thing of that nature at all. What it is 
going to do is to relieve the Congress of 
this obligation of providing for national 
observances, observances which require 
hoea issuance of a Presidential proclama- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, I want the legislative his- 
tory here to be perfectly clear that if 
the Congress does decide that we should 
make one or more holidays in the year 
fall on Monday instead of the date they 
happen to fall upon according to date, 
that the Congress has the full authority 
to make such a judgment, and this in my 
opinion is going to be very desirable, and 
very helpful legislation. 

With respect to whether or not the 
President is going to follow the recom- 
mendations of the Commission provided 
for in this bill, I do not believe we are 
going to have to be too concerned with 
that. The Commission, being composed 
of the Archivist of the United States, the 
Librarian of Congress, and the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, certainly 
will be the best qualified of any persons 
I can think of to decide on the validity of 
having national observances, whether 
such observances relate to a day, a week, 
or a month. I believe this will be very 
helpful legislation. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman for his assurance, as the 
ranking minority member of the distin- 
guished subcommittee, that this legisla- 
tion will not prevent nor delay the con- 
sideration of legislation which I know he 
equally supports, in making the move for 
certain holidays to fall on Monday. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s assur- 
ances, because I know his views will have 
a great deal of influence in the full com- 
mittee, and in the subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the gentle- 
man could verify the fact that there is a 
great deal of interest refiected in the 
mails and elsewhere in this legislation 
on the part of the general public? 

Mr. McCLORY,. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
in what the gentleman from New York 
has stated, and I join with him in the 
hope that we can receive an early hear- 
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ing on this legislation, and take favor- 
able action with regard to this general 
subject. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in op- 
posing H.R. 2513, I wish to make it crys- 
tal clear that it does not follow I am in 
opposition to national observances. In- 
stead my opposition is because this 
bill is just another step taken by 
Congress to relinquish its authority to a 
Commission. True, this particular bill 
will not cost much because the Commis- 
sion is made up of Members who receive 
compensation from other sources, and 
the number of employees of the Commis- 
sion is limited. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when the report ac- 
companying this bill speaks of the large 
number of bills for holidays and celebra- 
tions that were introduced in the House 
in the 89th Congress as well as in the 
90th Congress, and then refers to these 
bills as a burden upon the Congress and 
upon individual Congressmen, I began to 
wonder, if we start delegating our duties 
to a Commission and asking them to take 
over our burden, where do we stop? The 
report then goes on to speak of pressures 
put upon Members of Congress, which 
make it difficult to enact one bill and re- 
fuse another. In what particular are the 
pressures pertaining to national observ- 
ances different from pressures applied in 
other matters? 

Pressures are exerted on every one of us 
as Members of Congress. With less than 
3 months into the 90th Congress over 
7,000 separate bills have been introduced 
on the House side. The working commit- 
tees of the House must face up to the 
task of considering these measures. We 
must face the pressures of those for or 
against any particular bill, both in com- 
mittee and then usually under a rollcall 
vote when the measure reaches the floor 
of the House. That is the legislative 
process. Why should there be a distinc- 
tion drawn between proposals for na- 
tional observances and other bills? Not- 
withstanding the proliferation of re- 
quests for issuance of Presidential proc- 
lamations of national observances and 
holidays, it is the proper work of the Con- 
gress over which it should retain its au- 
thority. Is it suggested Members would 
be better off if made free of more and 
more burdens—and relieved of all pres- 
sures? 

There is a principle here, and it is quite 
clear. It is that the Congress should not 
delegate its authority or give up power 
to consider legislation to a commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is shall the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 2513? 

The question was taken. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Evidently 
@ quorum is not present. 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 315, nays 35, not voting 82, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 41] 
YEAS—315 
Abernethy Feighan Mathias, Md. 
Adair Fisher Ma 
Adams Flood May 
Addabbo Foley Meeds 
Albert Ford, eskill 
Anderson, William D Michel 
Tenn. Fountain Miller, Ohio 
Andrews, Ala. Fraser 
Andrews, Friedel Minish 
N. Dak. Fulton, Pa. Mink 
Annunzio Fulton, Tenn. Mize 
Arends Fuqua Monagan 
Ashley Galifianakis Moore 
Ashmore Gallagher Moorhead 
Asp Gardner Morgan 
Ayres Garmatz Morse, Mass. 
Baring Gathings Morton 
Bates Gettys 
Battin Giaimo 
Belcher Gilbert Murphy, HI. 
Bell Gonzalez Murphy, N.Y. 
Berry Goodell Myers 
Betts 8 Natcher 
Bevill Gray Nedzi 
Biester Green, Pa. Nelsen 
Blackburn Gross Nichols 
Blanton Grover O'Hara, Mich. 
Gubser O'Konski 
Boland Gude Olsen 
Bolton Gurney O'Neal, Ga 
Bray O'Neill, Mass. 
Brinkley Haley assman 
Brooks Hall Patman 
Broomfield Hamilton Pelly 
Brotzman Hammer- erkins 
Brown, Calif. schmidt Pettis 
Brown, Mich. Hanley Philbin 
Ohio Hansen, Idaho Pickle 
Broyhill, Va. Hansen, Wash. Pike 
Buchanan Harrison Poage 
Burke, Fla Harsha Poff 
Burke, Mass. Harvey Pollock 
Burleson Hathaway Price, III 
Burton, Utah Hays Price, Tex. 
Bush Hechler, W. Va. Pryor 
Button Heckler, Mass. Quie 
Byrne, Pa. Helstoski 
Cabell Henderson Reid, III. 
Carter Hicks Reifel 
Casey Holland Reinecke 
Cederberg Hosmer Reuss 
Celler Hull Rhodes, Ariz. 
Chamberlain Hunt Rhodes, Pa. 
Clancy Hutchinson Riegle 
Clausen, Jarman vers 
Don H. Joelson Roberts 
Clawson, Del Johnson, Calif. Robison 
Clevelan Johnson, Pa. Rodino 
Cohelan Jonas Rogers, Colo. 
Conable Jones, Ala. Rogers, Fla. 
Conte Jones, Mo Rooney, N.Y. 
Corbett Jones, N.C. Rooney, 
Corman n Rosenthal 
Cramer Karth Roth 
Culver Kastenmeier Roudebush 
Curtis Kazen Ro 
Daddario Kee Roybal 
Davis, Ga. Kelly Rumsfeld 
Davis, Wis. King, Calif. Ruppe 
de la Garza King, N. T. Ryan 
Delaney Kirwan St Germain 
Dellenback Kluczynski St. Onge 
Denney Kornegay 
Devine Kupferman Schadeberg 
Dickinson Kuykendall Scherle 
Dingell Kyl Scheuer 
Dole Kyros Schneebeli 
Donohue Landrum Schweiker 
Dorn Langen Schwengel 
Dow Latta Selden 
Dowdy Leggett Shipley 
Downing Lennon Shriver 
Duncan Lloyd Sikes 
Dwyer Long, Md Sisk 
Eckhardt Lukens Skubitz 
Edmondson McCarthy ack 
Edwards, Ala. McClory Smith, Iowa 
Edwards, Calif. McClure Smith, N.Y. 
Edwards, La. McCulloch Smith, Okla. 
Erlenborn McDade Stafford 
ch McFall Stanton 
Eshleman McMillan Steed 
Evans, Colo MacGregor Steiger, Ariz. 
Everett Machen Steiger, Wis. 
Evins, Tenn Madden Stephens 
Fallon Mahon tratton 
Farbstein Marsh Stubblefield 
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Stuckey Van Deerlin Williams, Pa 
Talcott Vander Jagt Wolff 
Taylor anik Wright 
Teague, Tex. Vigorito Wylie 
Tenzer Waldie W. 
Thompson, Ga. Walker Yo 
Thomson, Wis. Wampler Zablocki 
Tunney Watson Zion 
Ullman Whitener 2 
Utt Whitten 
NAYS—35 
Anderson, Ill. Horton Saylor 
Bennett Ichord Springer 
Broyhill,N.C. Kleppe Sullivan 
Burton, Calif. Long, La Taft 
Carey Miller, Calif. Teague, Calif 
Collier Montgomery Tuck 
Cowger O Hara, Tl Waggonner 
Daniels Ottinger Wyatt 
Derwinski Patten Wydler 
Dulski Quillen Yates 
Findley Younger 
Griffiths Rarick 
NOT VOTING—82 

Abbitt Hanna Pucinski 
Ashbrook Hardy Purcell 
Barrett Hawkins 

ingham Hébert Reid, N.Y. 
Blatnik moone: Sanio 
Bolling Holifie! nan 

wW Rostenkowski 
Brademas Hungate Satterfield 
Brasco in Scott 
Brock Jacobs Smith, Calif 
Byrnes, Wis. Keith Snyder 
Cahill Staggers 
Clark Lipscomb Thompson, N.J. 
Colmer McDonald, Udall 
Conyers Mich, atkins 
ham McEwen Watts 

Dawson Macdonald, Whalen 
Dent Mass. Whalley 
Diggs Mailliard White 
Eilbe: wane 
Fascell Mathias, Calif. 
Fino Mayne Wiltems, Miss. 
Flynt nshall Willis 
Ford, Gerald R. Morris, N. Mex. Wilson, Bob 
Frelinghuysen Multer Uson, 
Gibbons Nix Charles H 
Green, Oreg. Pepper inn 
Halleck irnie 
Halpern Pool 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

. Hébert with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Dent with Mr. Watkins. 

. Fascell with Mr. Whalley. 

Jacobs with Mr. Reid of New York. 
Howard with Mr. Halpern. 

. Gibbons with Mr. Scott. 

Brasco with Mr. Nix. 

. Multer with Mr. Dawson. 

. Staggers with Mr. Cunningham. 
Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
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Mr. Udall with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Smith of California, 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Diggs. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico with Mr. Ash- 
brook. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Bob Wilson, 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Whalen. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Mar- 


tin. 
Mr, Abbitt with Mr. Mayne. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. McDonald of Michi- 
an. 
s Mr. Satterfield with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Hungate with Mr. Lipscomb. 
Mr. White with Mr. Mathias of Call- 
fornia. 
Mr. Ronan with Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers. 
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Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Fino, 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Winn. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Laird, 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 


Messrs. CAREY and TEAGUE of Cali- 
fornia changed their vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time the vote was taken on H.R. 2068, 
the Veterans’ Pension bill, I was detained 
in the other body and, thus, was not 
able to vote thereon. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the RECORD 
show had I been present I would have 
voted “aye.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The ReEcorD will so indicate. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
subject of the special order today of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] announcing the death of the late 
Honorable General and Senator Edward 
Martin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THE 
CONGRESS ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE CENTENNIAL OF THE CON- 

FEDERATION OF CANADA 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 280, expressing the sense 
of the Congress on the occasion of the 
Centennial of the Confederation of 
Canada. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res, 280 

Whereas the year 1967 marks the centen- 
nial of the confederation of Canada; and 

Whereas the century of Canadian con- 
federation has been marked by close ties of 
friendship and association between Canada 
and the United States; and 

Whereas relations have been strengthened 
through the annual meetings of the leg- 
islators of Canada and of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States extends its congratula- 
tions and its best wishes to the Parliament of 
Canada on the occasion of the centennial of 
the confederation of Canada and in affirma- 
tion of the affection and friendship of the 
people of the United States for the people of 
Canada, 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a rare occasion for this House to have 
the privilege of expressing its senti- 
ments on the centennial of another na- 
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tion. We have such an opportunity 
today, This year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the confederation of Canada. 

We date our start as a nation from a 
revolution. Canada dates its start from 
an evolution. In 1867 the British Par- 
liament enacted the British North 
American Act which brought together 
four provinces—Upper and Lower Can- 
ada—now Ontario and Quebec—Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick in a govern- 
mental structure similar to that of Eng- 
land. Since that date the geographic 
growth of Canada has been much like 
that of the United States in the 19th 
century and early 20th century—the 
inclusion of the western and central 
provinces—until today its ten provinces 
and its territories span the continent and 
stretch beyond the Arctic Circle. 

As a nation Canada has conducted its 
international affairs with dignity and 
with understanding. In a world of 
extremism it has followed a course of 
moderation and of tolerance that mirrors 
the temperament of its people. We in 
the United States should count among 
our blessings the presence on our border 
of Canada. 

It is easy to become lyrical about our 
northern neighbor—its unbounded nat- 
ural beauty, the warmth of its people, 
the ease with which we can communicate 
with each other. It is probably the only 
country where a visiting American has a 
3 of being abroad yet completely at 

ome. 

This House salutes Canada in its cen- 
tennial year and wishes for it another 
century of peace, progress, and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to express how pleased I am to join my 
colleagues in unanimously approving 
House Concurrent Resolution 280, in 
which Congress extends its congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the Parliament 
of Canada on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of the confederation of that 
great nation. The more than 5,000 miles 
of undefended border between our two 
countries, often cited as an example of 
mutual trust, is symbolized in my State 
of North Dakota by the International 
Peace Garden. Nestled in the beautiful 
Turtle Mountains of North Dakota and 
Manitoba, it is the world’s one and only 
garden dedicated to peace. A stone 
tablet mounted in this garden bears this 
inscription: 

To Gop IN His GLORY 

We Two Nations Dedicate This Garden and 

Pledge Ourselves That as Long as Men Shall 


Live, We Will Not Take Up Arms Against 
One Another. 


The formal gardens, dedicated in cere- 
monies on July 14, 1932, are one of North 
Dakota’s outstanding tourist attractions 
and we are proud that our State’s license 
plates proclaim North Dakota as “the 
Peace Garden State”. 

The importance of the mutual trust 
and understanding symbolized by the 
Peace Garden has been made especially 
clear to me since coming to Congress 
as, each year, it has been my privilege 
to represent this body at the annual 
Canada-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. 

I look forward to attending this Con- 
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ference again this year—the centennial 
of our great neighbor to the north. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
House concurrent resolution just agreed 
to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE CITY OF 
PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to return for 
immediate consideration to Consent 
Calendar No. 6, the bill (H.R. 3799) for 
the relief of the city of Pawtucket, R.I. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island has talked to me about the 
bill, which had been put over without 
prejudice, according to the rules of call- 
ing the Consent Calendar. 

I would like to make a legislative rec- 
ord here, and I wonder if the gentleman 
from Rhode Island would explain to us 
why the proper application was not 
made, on time, by the city of Pawtucket, 
R.I.? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would be happy to explain if the gentle- 
man would yield to me, 

Mr. HALL. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the report from the committee I agree 
with the gentleman from Missouri that 
there was an ambiguity in the explana- 
tion of what actually occurred. In this 
particular instance when the city of 
Pawtucket made its application it was 
made with the misunderstanding that 
the application was one that included 
the firetruck as well as the equipment 
that was to be purchased to go with the 
truck. Subsequently the equipment was 
delivered, and the money was obtained. 
The truck itself was not delivered until 
after the fiscal year, and therefore there 
was no money available. However, the 
clerk of the city of Pawtucket, who made 
out the application, and when the appli- 
cation was submitted, it was the under- 
standing of the officials of the city of 
Pawtucket that the application was to 
inelude an application for Federal funds 
for the purchase of the truck as well. 
And they went ahead and purchased the 
truck, and paid for it. When they ap- 
plied for Federal funds that they thought 
they were supposed to receive, and were 
to be forthcoming under the application, 
they were told that the application had 
been made out erroneously, and the truck 
was not part of the application. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement, and I am 
keenly aware of the fact that the depart- 
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ment was making this money available 
for civil defense purposes. 

Mr, ST GERMAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. And, secondly, that they 
themselves thought it was done in “good 
faith,” and that it occurred through in- 
advertence, but the report simply did not 
comply with the objectors’ rules we 
attempt to go by. And I would ask 
whether this would set a precedent for 
action of the House for other cities that 
might or might not come in for similar 
worthwhile projects, as this is. I would 
hope, of course, that such a precedent 
would not be established. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
doubt that it would in that ordinarily the 
procedure is that the application for 
funds is made before the transaction is 
completed. In this particular instance 
the application had been made prior to 
the completion of the transaction, or 
even the entry of the transaction, and 
the application was made out errone- 
ously. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman for his explana- 
tion, and in view of same, plus the fact 
that all the departmental reports were 
in favor of this, I will withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 3799 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
city of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, the sum of 
$5,313.45 in full settlement of all its claims 
against the United States for the Federal 
share of the cost of a civil defense rescue 
truck, acquired by such city in August 1964. 
Timely application for such Federal share 
was not made by reason of an administra- 
tive error. 

Sec, 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in the first section of this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 9, strike in August 1964”. 

On page 2, line 1, strike in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably detained on business affect- 
ing my district at the time of the vote 
on H.R. 2068 increasing veterans’ pen- 
sions. Had I been present, I would have 
voted aye; and no business, no matter 
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how important, would have detained me 
had this bill been in controversy. The 
bill passed with no opposition debate and 
without a dissenting vote, as was pre- 
dictable in advance. 

I wish to join my colleagues in paying 
highest respect to the surviving veterans 
of our wars who have sacrificed so much 
for their country and in extending grati- 
tude to them and to veterans’ widows by 
increasing the rates of pensions payable 
and providing additional assistance. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 30, I was unavoidably absent. 
I ask that the Recorp show had I been 
present, I would have voted “yea.” 


TRIBUTE TO ADM. HOWARD A. 
YEAGER, U.S. NAVY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the tragic death of Adm. Howard A. 
Yeager, the Navy has lost one of its 
leaders, I have lost a dear personal friend, 
and our country has lost one of her finest 
and bravest sons. 

The commandant of the Ninth Naval 
District, the largest naval district in the 
country, died last week in an act of hero- 
ism as flames swept his home at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center. Awak- 
ened by smoke in the early morning 
hours of Saturday, March 11, Admiral 
Yeager rushed to his invalid wife’s 
second-fioor bedroom, got her into a 
wheelchair, and sent her safely down 
to the ground floor on an elevator be- 
fore he succumbed to smoke inhalation. 
Two Navy enlisted women who were at- 
tending Mrs. Yeager during her illness 
also died of smoke inhalation in the 
tragedy. They were Hospital Corpsman 
Laura Jean Martin, of Port Charlotte, 
Fla., and Hospital Corpsman Lora Mae 
Garrett. These wonderfully brave young 
women had helped Admiral Yeager put 
his wife on the elevator that brought her 
to safety. Mrs. Yeager, unaware of her 
husband's death, asked an attendant at 
the training center’s hospital to “take 
care of my husband. I don’t count. He 
saved my life.” 

Admiral Yeager had been scheduled to 
retire on April 1 after 44 years of active 
naval service. President Johnson had 
recently promoted him to the permanent 
rank of vice admiral, effective on the 
admiral’s retirement. On May 1, he was 
to have become a high executive officer of 
the Zenith Radio Corp. Gov. Otto 
Kerner, of Illinois, had only last week 
proclaimed March 31 to be Admiral 
Yeager Day and had made him an honor- 
ary citizen of Illinois. 

Adm. Howard A. Yeager, this great 
man and superb naval leader, was a na- 
tive of Chapman, Kans. He grew up in 
Salina, Kans. In 1927 he was graduated 
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from the Naval Academy where funeral 
services for him were held on March 16. 
President Johnson promoted him post- 
humously to the rank of vice admiral on 
March 15. 

Admiral Yeager’s character shines 
through in a letter that he recently wrote 
to the men under his command in the 
Ninth Naval District in a publication 
called Commandant's Comments.” 
Writing of his permanent promotion to 
vice admiral upon retirement, he noted 
that— 

Having been appointed previously by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to serve as vice admiral 
during my tour as Commander, American 
Forces, Pacific Fleet, and having been a flag 
officer nearly a dozen years, I should be able 
to greet this latest reappointment with 
casual aplomb, but I guess there is enough 
Kansas boy in me to be a trifle excited and 
proud on reading that a President of the 
United States has announced anything about 
me. 


The early service of this Kansas boy 
included sea duty in the destroyer tender 
Altair, the battleships Arizona and Ne- 
vada, and the destroyers Talbot and 
Buchanan. From July 1937, to June 
1941, he was assigned to the U.S.S. Tusca- 
loosa which took President Roosevelt in 
December of 1940 on a 5,000-mile tour 
of lend-lease bases acquired from Britain. 

Admiral Yeager’s war service began in 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy De- 
partment. For his outstanding achieve- 
ments in the organization of units as- 
signed to repair battle-damaged warships 
he received a letter of commendation 
from the Secretary of the Navy. Next he 
served as executive officer of the U.S.S. 
Nevada. For his heroic service during 
the invasion of the coast of France, and 
during the invasions of the islands of 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa, he was twice 
awarded the Bronze Star with the com- 
bat N 

One of the high points of his 44-year 
Navy career occurred on the battleship 
Nevada where, as executive officer, he 
gave the command to fire the signal shot 
that began the Allied invasion of France 
on D-day, June 6, 1944. 

During the last 3 months of World 
War II he was a member of the London 
headquarters staff of the commander of 
U.S. naval forces in Europe. In 1946 
he became director of transportation in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. For 
meritorious service in that post, he re- 
ceived an Army letter of commendation 
from the War Department. In 1947, he 
served an assistant chief of staff for ad- 
ministration to the commander in chief, 
Pacific Fleet. In 1948 he became an aide 
to the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy 
Department. 

In February 1950, he assumed com- 
mand of Destroyer Squadron 1, which 
operated in Pacific and Korean waters. 
In August 1951, he joined the staff of the 
commander of Cruiser Division 4 as chief 
of staff and aid. After graduation from 
the National War College in June 1953, 
de commanded the U.S. S. Des Moines for 
10 months. Reporting in April 1954, to 
the chief of the Bureau or Naval Person- 
nel, he served successively as assistant 
chief for special projects, assistant chief 
for education and training, and assistant 
5 of the Bureau for Personnel Con- 
trol. 
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He was commander of the Amphibious 
Training Command, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, 
from November 1956, until January 1958. 
He then took command of Amphibious 
Group 4, with his flag on the USS. 
Pocono, He was awarded the Legion of 
Merit “for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct—as commander Amphibious 
Forces, Specified Command, Middle East, 
during the Lebanon Crisis from July 14 
to October 4, 1958.” 

From May 1959, to June 1960, he was 
antisubmarine warfare readiness execu- 
tive, Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Navy Department. He then as- 
sumed command of the Amphibious 
Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet. In January 
and February of 1961 he had additional 
duty as Commander, Amphibious Train- 
ing Command, Pacific Fleet, and in July 
1962, again assumed that additional 
duty. On March 30, 1963, he reported 
as Commandant of the Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Great Lakes, 
III 


The long and distinguished list of his 
decorations and medals is as follows: 


Legion of Merit. 

Bronze Star Medal with Combat V.“ 

Gold Star in lieu of Second Bronze Star 
Medal, Combat V.“ 

Letter of Commendation 
(SecNav). 

Letter of Commendation with Ribbon 
(Army). 

American Defense Service Medal. 

American Campaign Medal. 

European-African-Middle Eastern Cam- 
paign Medal, two stars. 

Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal, two stars. 

World War II Victory Medal. 

National Defense Service Medal. 

Navy Occupation Service Medal, Asia 
Clasp. 

Korean Service Medal, two stars. 

United Nations Service Medal. 

Foreign: French Legion of Honor (rank 
of Commander), Order of the British Em- 
pire, Korean Presidential Unit Citation 
Badge. 


There follows a chronology of almost 
half a century of his devoted naval 
service: 

September 1927—July 1928: U.S.S. Altair. 

June 1928-June 1929: U.S. S. Arizona. 

June 1929-June 1931: U.S. S. Nevada. 

June 1931-January 1933: U.S.S. Talbot. 

January 1933-June 1934: U.S.S. Buchanan. 

June 1934-June 1935: Naval Postgraduate 
School, Annapolis, Md. (General Line In- 
struction). 

June 1935—July 1937: U.S. Naval Academy 
(Instructor in Engineering). 

July 1937-June 1941: U.S.S. Tuscaloosa. 

June 1941-February 1944: Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Navy Department. 

February 1944-April 1945: U.S.S. Nevada 
(Executive Officer and Evaluator). 

June 1945-August 1945: Staff, Commander 
Naval Forces, Europe. 

August 1945-January 1947: Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Navy Department (Direc- 
tor of Transportation). 

January 1947-January 1948: Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Administration to Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific Fleet. 

January 1948—November 1949: Aide to Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department. 

November 1949-February 1950: Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Navy Department. 

February 1950-July 1951: Commander De- 
stroyer Squadron One. 

August 1951-August 1952: Chief of Staff 
and Aide to Commander, Cruiser Division 
Four. 

August 1952-June 1953: National War Col- 
lege (instruction). 
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June 1953-April 1954: U.S.S. Des Moines 
Officer 


(Commanding ). 

April 1954-August 1955: Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, for Special 
Projects. 

August 1955-August 1956: Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, for Education 
and Training. 

August 1956-November 1956: Assistant 
Chief, Bureau of Naval Personnel, for Per- 
sonnel Control. 

December 1956—January 1958: Commander 
Amphibious Training Command, Atlantic 
Fleet. 

January 1958-December 1958: Commander 
Amphibious Group Four. 

January 1959-May 1959: Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Naval Department 
(Anti-Submarine Warfare Readiness Execu- 
tive). 

May 1959-June 1960: Anti-Submarine War- 
fare Readiness Executive, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

July 1960: Commander Amphibious Force, 
U.S. Pacific Fleet (additional duty Jan.-Feb. 
1962 and again from July 23, 1962, as Com- 
mander, Amphibious Training Command, 
Pacific Fleet). 

March 1963: Commandant, Ninth Naval 
District, Headquartered at Great Lakes, 
Tilinois. 


The following citations show what 
manner of man Admiral Yeager was: 

Legion of Merit: For exceptionally 
meritorious conduct...as Commander 
Amphibious Forces, Specified Command, 
Middle East, during the Lebanon Operation 
from July 14th to October 4, 1958. A dy- 
namic leader and skilled diplomat, Rear 
Admiral Yeager was eminently successful in 
carrying out his responsibilities during this 
period. Under his direction, Marine Land- 
ing Forces executed timely and efficient land- 
ings in the Beirut area of Lebanon with 
a minimum of advance warning. Exercising 
a wide knowledge of the tactics and tech- 
niques of amphibious operations, (he) skill- 
fully directed the rapid unloading of units 
and materials, thereby ensuring the expedi- 
tious build-up of forces at a critical stage of 
the operations in Lebanon. In addition, he 
fostered friendly relations with Lebanese 
civil and military officials during a period of 
great tension and potential danger. From 
July 16th to September 21, 1958, (he) was 
responsible for the control of all air opera- 
tions in the amphibious area. Under his 
guidance and supervision, aircraft of the U.S. 
Navy, U.S. Air Force and United Kingdom 
were effectively controlled and coordinated 
with a minimum of interference with local 
commercial air traffic. Simultaneously with 
his other assigned tasks, he also served in 
the capacity of Senior Officer Present Afloat 
(For Administrative Purpose). When the 
order to withdraw was given, Rear Admiral 
Yeager expertly directed the re-embarkation 
of Marine units and a large volume of sup- 
plies. Through his marked professional abil- 
ity and inspiring devotion to duty, he con- 
tributed materially to the success of a vital 
operation 

Bronze Star Medal: For heroic service 
.. during the Invasion of the Coast of 
France from June 6th to 25, 1944. With his 
ship operating under fire, in mine-infested 
waters during the initial assault and bom- 
bardment operations, (he) contributed mate- 
rially to the securing of the beachhead and 
to the successful bombardment of Cher- 
bourg, thereby aiding in the accomplish- 
ment of the mission assigned to his 
ship...” 

Gold Star in lieu of Second Bronze Star 
Medal: “For meritorious service as Executive 
Officer and Evaluator of the Combat Informa- 
tion Center of the USS Nevada, during opera- 
tions against enemy Japanese forces in the 
bombardment and invasion of Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa Shima from February to April 1945. 
.. . (He) was in large measure responsible 
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for the exceptionally high standard of train- 
ing, morale and combat readiness of the 
ship's personnel and contributed materially 
to the successful accomplishment of all mis- 
sions assigned his vessel. 


Our country can ill afford to lose such 
men as Adm. Howard A. Yeager, U.S. 
Navy. He was buried with full military 
honors in the U.S. Naval Academy Cem- 
etery on Thursday, March 16. Memo- 
rial services for him were held simultane- 
ously at the U.S. Naval Training Center 
at Great Lakes, III. 

Included among the high-ranking of- 
ficers who attended the services at the 
Naval Academy was Adm. Thomas H. 
Moorer, commander in chief of the At- 
lantic Fleet. Among eight honorary pall- 
bearers were Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, 
former chief of naval operations and now 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Naval Academy Foundation, and Edgar 
E. Miller, assistant director of athletics 
at the Naval Academy. Capt. Robert Mc- 
Comas, chaplain from the Great Lakes 
Training Center, officiated at the funeral. 
As the procession left the Academy 
chapel for the trip to the cemetery, a 
saluting battery of two cannons fired 
21 rounds at 30-second intervals. The 
procession included a three-man Navy 
color guard from the Arlington National 
Cemetery, a Marine Corps honor guard of 
16 men from the Annapolis Naval Sta- 
tion, and a Navy enlisted company of 
32 men stationed at the Naval Academy. 

At graveside, rifles fired three volleys, 
one for each star of a vice admiral, and a 
bugler sounded taps. Lt. Cdr. Don 
Yeager, the admiral’s son, and Mrs. Bay- 
ley Yeager, the admiral’s daughter-in- 
law, were presented with the flag that 
had been draped over the coffin. The 
admiral’s wife, the former Mary Jane 
Bailey, died on the evening of the same 
day that the admiral was buried at the 
Naval Academy. 

Admiral Yeager was a close friend of 
mine for whom I had a fond feeling of 
respect and friendship. I extend to the 
admiral’s son and all his loved ones my 
deepest sympathy in their great loss and 
sorrow. 


NEW YORK TIMES COLUMNIST OP- 
POSES FEDERAL RESERVE INDE- 
PENDENCE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in to- 
day’s New York Times, Financial Colum- 
“nist M. J. Rossant challenges the argu- 
ments surrounding the Federal Reserve's 
so-called independence. Mr. Rossant 
clearly states that this independence 
“cannot be reconciled with the demo- 
cratic process.” 

He says: 

It is also a right possessed by no other 


central bank in an advanced industrial na- 
tion. 


Prof. Michael Reagan, of the Uni- 
versity of California, is quoted in the 
article to state the Federal Reserve’s in- 
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dependence is an unwarranted, anach- 
ronistic, ineffective, and undemocratic 
element in our society.” 

Mr. Rossant’s article comes to grips 
with the basic element of my position 
with regard to the Board’s independence, 
that it is an undemocratic institution in 
our open and free democratic institu- 
tions and society. Monetary policy is 
much too important to be left free to be 
battered around by an institution that 
has no responsibility to the public. I 
urge all Members to read this fine 
column. 

The column follows: 


How MUCH INDEPENDENCE FOR THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE? 


(By M. J. Rossant) 


A bitter battle is raging between support- 
ers and opponents of William McChesney 
Martin Jr., whose four-year term as chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board expires 
at the end of this month. Both sides are 
trying to influence President Johnson, who 
has to decide whether to reappoint Mr. Mar- 
tin or to replace him. 

The anti-Martin movement is led by 
Senator Russell B. Long, the powerful chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
Representative Wright Patman, chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee. 
Mr. Patman, a cheap-money zealot, always 
sees red where Mr. Martin is concerned. He 
recently accused the Federal Reserve head of 
running a “monetary dictatorship” resem- 
bling the Soviet Politburo. He also charged 
that Mr. Martin has cost consumers “$200 
billion in excess interest charges” since tak- 
ing over the chairmanship in 1951. 


IN DEFENSE OF MARTIN 


Mr. Martin's champions are just as extrav- 
agant in their praise as Mr. Patman is in 
his criticism. Senator Stuart Symington has 
declared that failing to keep Mr. Martin 
“would be the greatest single thing to reduce 
confidence of business in the Administra- 
tion,” while Dr. Arthur F. Burns, who was 
chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in the Eisenhower era, has 
estimated that Mr. Martin “is worth a billion 
dollars in gold.” 

The trouble with this exaggerated war of 
words is that it is focusing on the wrong 
target. The real issue should not be Mr. 
Martin, who is neither hero nor villain but an 
adroit and durable public servant who has 
done well in a difficult and demanding job. 
Nor should it be a fight over whether the 
Federal Reserve has been too tight or too 
easy. 

CONTROL OF MONETARY POLICY 

What really matters is who controls the 
important weapon of monetary policy, the 
Federal Reserve or the White House. 

Congress first established the Federal Re- 
serve to strengthen the nation’s banking sys- 
tem by acting as a lender of last resort. This 
was a limited task that did not involve it in 
politics. But the Federal Reserve still re- 
tains its independent, apolitical status, even 
though it now shares with the President a 
commitment to promote employment and 
maintain the stability of the dollar. Both 
tasks involve political as well as economic 
judgment. So control over the Federal Re- 
serve, not the personality of its chairman, 
should be the real issue. 

There is no real control now despite wide- 
spread recognition that monetary policy must 
be coordinated with fiscal policy to achieve 
the appropriate mix for influencing business 
activity. Although the President is ulti- 
mately responsible for the nation’s over-all 
economic health, the Federal Reserve can re- 
fuse to accept his diagnosis. It makes an 
effort to coordinate policy, but the open break 
between Mr. Martin and President Johnson 
in December 1965, when the Federal Reserve 
defied the Administration and raised interest 
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rates, demonstrated that it is in a position 
to act independently. 

The fact that the Federal Reserve was right 
in 1965 is cited by many as a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of preserving its independence 
and permitting it to shift gears when it con- 
siders a shift appropriate, whether or not 
the President agrees. And the record last 
year, when the Federal Reserve had to press 
hard on the credit brakes because the Ad- 
ministration refused to make effective use of 
fiscal policy, also testifies to the virtue of 
independence, 

But such independence enables the Federal 
Reserve, which is insulated from the public, 
to thwart the economic policy of the Presi- 
dent, who is answerable to the public. It is 
a right that cannot be reconciled with the 
democratic process. It is also a right pos- 
sessed by no other central bank in an ad- 
vanced industrial nation. 

Economists have long argued that the 
present state of affairs is harmful to the 
formulation of economic policy as well as to 
democracy. As Prof. Michael D. Reagan of 
the University of California sees it, the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s independence is “an unwar- 
ranted, anachronistic, ineffective and un- 
democratic element in our society.” 

Because monetary policy has political im- 
plications it really is too important to be left 
to the monetary ers. Instead, the 
President should have the power to match 
his responsibility. Far from turning the Fed- 
eral Reserve into a rubber stamp, such an 
arrangement might give its counsel added 
weight and influence in the formulation of 
overall policy. There should be a place at 
the highest level of economic policy making 
for the guardian of the dollar, and, if Mr. 
Martin had felt himself part of the Ad- 
ministration, he might have persuaded the 
President last year that it was wiser to raise 
taxes than tighten credit. 


STOPPING THE BUCK 


Unfortunately, Mr. Johnson has been un- 
willing to seek control over the Federal Re- 
serve, perhaps because he that a 
formal change would fix responsibility once 
and for all. As it now stands, the White 
House takes the credit when things go right 
but it can always blame the Federal Reserve 
when they go wrong. 

Whatever Mr. Johnson decides to do about 
Mr. Martin will not solve the basic issue. 
Because the Federal Reserve is aware that its 
independence might be jeopardized if it went 
too far, it usually meshes its policies with 
those of the President—as it is doing right 
now. But so long as its independence goes 
unchallenged, the Federal Reserve retains 
the power to throw a monkey wrench into 
the works. 

(Norx.—M. J. Rossant is a member of the 
editorial board of The Times.) 


BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE NAMES SUBCOMMITTEES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Banking and Currency Committee today 
concluded a series of get-acquainted 
hearings which have been underway 
since last Monday. The purpose of these 
hearings is to acquaint the members of 
the committee, particularly the new 
members, with the various programs 
conducted by the agencies under the 
committee’s jurisdiction. 

During the hearings, the committee 
heard from the Treasury Department, 
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the Housing and Urban Development 
Department, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the Commerce Department, the Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

These hearings are always highly in- 
formative and were specially significant 
this year because of the nine new mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The new Democratic members 
of the committee are the Honorable 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, of New York, the 
Honorable Nick GALIFIANAKIS, of North 
Carolina, the Honorable Tom BEVILL, of 
Alabama, and the Honorable PETER N. 
Kyros, of Maine. Of course, Mr. BING- 
HAM is serving his second term in Con- 
gress, but this is his first year on the 
Banking and Currency Committee. The 
new Republican members are the Hon- 
orable SHERMAN P. Lioyp, of Utah, the 
Honorable BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN, of 
Georgia, the Honorable Garry Brown, of 
Michigan, the Honorable Lawrence G. 
WILIAMs, of Pennsylvania, and the Hon- 
orable CHALMERS P. WYLIE, of Ohio. Mr. 
Luioyp was a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee during the 88th 
Congress, and we are pleased to have him 
back on the committee during the 90th 
Congress. 

I am including in my remarks today a 
list of the full Banking and Currency 
Committee as well as the membership on 
the seven standing subcommittees which 
have just been announced. 

The list follows: 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 

Wright Patman, Tex., Chairman; Abraham 
J. Multer, N..; William A. Barrett, Pa.; 
Leonor K. Sullivan, Mo.; Henry S. Reuss, 
Wis.; Thomas L. Ashley, Ohio; William 8. 

„Pa.; Robert G. Stephens, Jr., Ga.; 
Fernand J. St Germain, R.I.; Henry B. Gon- 
zalez, Tex.; Joseph G. Minish, N.J; Richard 
T. Hanna, Calif.; Tom S. Gettys, S.C.; Frank 
Annunzio, Tl; Thomas M. Rees, Calif.; 
Jonathan B. Bingham, N..; Nick Gali- 
flanakis, N.C.; Tom Bevill, Ala.; Peter N. 
Kyros, Maine; William B. Widnall, N.J.; Paul 
A. Fino, N..; Florence P. Dwyer, N.J.; Sey- 
mour Halpern, N.Y.; W. E. (Bill) Brock, 
Tenn.; Del Clawson, Calif.; Albert W. John- 
son, Pa.; J. William Stanton, Ohio; Chester 
L. Mize, Kans.; Sherman P. Lloyd, Utah; Ben- 
jamin B. Blackburn, Ga.; Garry Brown, Mich.; 
Lawrence G. Williams, Pa.; Chalmers P. 
Wylie, Ohio. 
SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANK- 

ING AND CURRENCY 

Domestic Finance: Wright Patman, Tex., 
Chairman; Joseph G. Minish, N.J.; Richard 
T. Hanna, Calif.; Tom S. Gettys, S. C.: Frank 
Annunzio, III.; Thomas M. Rees, Calif.: Nick 
Galifianakis, N. C.; Peter N. Kyros, Maine; 
William B. Widnall, N. J.; W. E. (Bill) Brock, 
Tenn,; J. William Stanton, Ohio; Sherman P. 
Lloyd, Utah; Benjamin B. Blackburn, Ga. 

Small Business: Wright Patman, Tex., 
Chairman; Abraham J. Multer, N.Y.; William 
A. Barrett, Pa.; Leonor K. Sullivan, Mo.; Tom 
S. Gettys, 8.C.; Tom Bevill, Ala.; Peter N. 
Kyros, Maine; J. William Stanton, Ohio; 
Chester Mize, Kans.; Del Clawson, Calif.; 
Lawrence G. Williams, Pa.; Chalmers P. Wylie, 
Ohio. 

Bank Supervision and Insurance: Abraham 
J. Multer, N.Y., Chairman; William S. Moor- 
head, Pa.: Fernand J. St Germain, R.I.; Jo- 
seph G. Minish, NJ.; Frank Annunzio, II.; 
Tom Bevill, Ala.; Nick Galifianakis, N.C.; W. 
E. (Bill) Brock, Tenn.; Del Clawson, Calif.; 
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Albert W. Johnson, Pa.; Lawrence G. Wil- 
liams, Pa.; Chalmers P. Wylie, Ohio. 

Housing: William A. Barrett, Pa., Chair- 
man; Leonor K. Sullivan, Mo.; Thomas L. 
Ashley, Ohio; William 8. Moorhead, Pa.; 
Robert G. Stephens, Jr., Ga.; Fernand J. St 
Germain, RI; Henry B. Gonzalez, Tex.; 
Henry S. Reuss, Wis; William B. Widnall, 
N. J.; Paul A. Fino, N. T.; Florence P. Dwyer, 
N. J.; Del Clawson, Calif; Garry Brown, 
Mich. 

Consumer Affairs: Leonor K. Sullivan, Mo., 
Chairman; Robert G. Stephens, Jr., Ga.; 
Henry B. Gonzalez, Tex.; Joseph G. Minish, 
N. J.; Richard T. Hanna, Calif.; Frank An- 
nunzio, III.; Jonathan B. Bingham, N. T.; 
Florence P. Dwyer, N. J.; Paul A. Fino, N. V.; 
Seymour Halpern, N. V.; Chalmers P. Wylie, 
Ohio; Lawrence G. Williams, Pa. 

Internatlonal Finance: Henry S. Reuss, 
Wis., Chairman; Thomas L. Ashley, Ohio; 
William S. Moorhead, Pa.; Henry B. Gon- 
zalez, Tex.; Richard T. Hanna, Calif.; Thomas 
M. Rees, Calif.; Jonathan B. Bingham, 
N. I.; Seymour Halpern, N. T.; William B. 
Widnall, N. J.; Albert W. Johnson, Pa.; J. 
William Stanton, Ohio; Chester Mize, Kans. 

International Trade: Thomas L. Ashley, 
Ohio, Chairman; Robert G. Stephens, Jr., 
Ga.; Fernand J. St Germain, R.I; Tom S. 
Gettys, S.C; Thomas M. Rees, Calif.; Tom 
Bevill, Ala.; Nick Galifianakis, N.C.; Seymour 
Halpern, N.Y.; Chester Mize, Kans.; Sherman 
P. Lloyd, Utah; Benjamin B. Blackburn, Ga.; 
Garry Brown, Mich. 


COMDR. RONALD J. HAYS, OF THE 
US. NAVY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I was extremely pleased to read in the 
Washington Evening Star, dated Friday, 
March 17, 1967, of the heroic exploits 
in Vietnam of a lifelong friend and boy- 
hood companion, Comdr. Ronald J. Hays, 
of the U.S. Navy, who flew a one-plane 
raid on North Vietnam’s giant power- 
plant just 20 miles from Hanoi. 

Commander Hays has already won two 
Distinguished Flying Crosses in action in 
the Vietnam war, and therefore I was not 
wholly surprised at his latest adventure. 
Ronald Hays has always displayed the 
highest ideals of character and exempli- 
fied the best qualities of America’s fight- 
ing men. 

As long as America has men of the cal- 
iber of Commander Hays, daring and re- 
sourceful men, there is little chance of 
defeat in the field for U.S. forces. This 
fact is made evident by the following 
story from the Washington Evening 
Star: 

EXCITEMENT To SPARE: LONE PLANE DODGES 
GUNFIRE, Misstces To BLAST Viet PLANT 
ABOARD CARRIER “Kirry HAWK,” GULF OF 

Tonxkin.—“I'’ve had enough excitement for a 

lifetime!” 

That's the way Comdr. Ronald J. Hays 
summarized his reaction as he stepped down 
from his A6 Intruder after a one-plane raid 
through darkness, antiaircraft fire and So- 
viet-made missiles on the giant Bac Giang 
power plant 20 miles from Hanoi. 

With the 39-year-old Hays, who is from 
Olla, La., was Lt. Ted Been, 33, of Houghton, 
Mich., bombardier-navigator. 

-A second plane on the mission last night 
was ordered to divert to another target. 
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“Going in was easier than I thought it 
would be, considering what they have (anti- 
aircraft) up there,” Hays said. “Lt. Been 
picked up the target, and we made the run. 

“It was real dark, and the sky was overcast. 

“As we approached, we started to get flak. 
We released the bombs and I made a turn 
out. Then things really started happening. 

“We got out of the flak umbrella and we 
started to get missiles. Fortunately I could 
see them coming, and from that point on it 
Was an exciting ball game. I saw four mis- 
siles. To evade the missiles, I took appropri- 
ate maneuvers.” 

For security reasons, Hays could not de- 
scribe the maneuvers, a series of twists known 
to the pilots as “jinking.” Hays did not 
say so, but other officers said one of the So- 
viet-made, 36-foot flying telephone poles” 
came close to hitting his Intruder. Hays 
pulled up suddenly just in time and the mis- 
sile went off below him. 

Hayes said he was not able to get a spot 
assessment of the bomb damage on the 
power plant because it was too dark and too 
many things were happening.” 

The Bac Giang plant is North Vietnam’s 
newest major power facility and reportedly 
generates 9 percent of the country's power. 
Officers on the Kitty Hawk said it appears to 
be the main new component of the Hanoi 
area power system, providing steam and elec- 
tricity to the Bac Giang area. 


Mr. Speaker, are we betraying such 
gallantry by selling M-16 automatic 
rifles to neutralist nations, cutting our 
bomb production, and giving foreign aid 
to countries trading with our enemies, 
Communist North Vietnam, Communist 
Russia, and Communist China? 


EXPERIMENT WITH A HIGH-SPEED 
TRAIN SYSTEM BETWEEN WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. AND BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the year 1965 there was a great 
amount of talk, writing, and speculation 
about a suggestion to experiment with 
a high-speed train system from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Boston, Mass. The need 
for such service, it was argued, grew out 
of the changing character of this corri- 
dor of population, making out of it a new 
kind of area called megalopolis. 

The railroads insisted that they had 
no reason to spend large sums of stock- 
holders’ money on experiments in pas- 
senger service where it had already been 
made clear such service was outmoded. 
So the Federal Establishment took up the 
cry for the taxpayers of the entire coun- 
try to finance such a project. I had mis- 
givings about the propriety of such a 
scheme and I was not alone. Many Con- 
gressmen felt the same. 

In order to overcome these legitimate 
fears as to the narrow interests to be 
served, the Secretary of Commerce as- 
sured our committee that it was not such 
a project at all. On the contrary, it was 
intended to be a broad inquiry into new 
forms of high-speed ground transporta- 
tion applicable to many areas of our 
country. The committee report states 
as follows: 
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Under this program the Secretary first is 
authorized to engage in research and de- 
velopment in different forms of high-speed 
ground transportation. In this connection, 
Secretary Connor has stated: “It is clear 
that the state of the art in ground transpor- 
tation must be subjected to fundamental sci- 
entific exploration and evaluation. The re- 
search and development effort can be ex- 
pected to have significant results for rail 
transportation everywhere—both freight and 
passenger; and what may flow from rail 
transportation as a result of research and de- 
velopment. Thus, the research and develop- 
ment will be directed not only to the revolu- 
tionary advances which we must have if the 
Nation is to continue its economic growth, 
but also to the improvements which in the 
immediate future can help the rail system 
more adequately meet the particular de- 
mands placed upon it, and which it can most 
efficiently serve. Much can be done, too, 
to improve the means of achieving coordina- 
tion among the modes of transportation. 
This kind of research and development the 
carriers are often not motivated to do them- 
selves.” 

The research and development is not to be 
limited to rail or motor or other models of 
existing ground transportation as they are 
familiarly known but will involve research 
into new concepts of ground transportation. 
As examples of what may be done in this 
field, the Secretary testified: 

“As you know, historically, important ad- 
vances in applied technology have often re- 
sulted from such departures from earlier con- 
cepts. For example, powered aircraft did not 
evolve from improvements in land vehicles, 
and plastics were not developed by the wood 
industry, but by chemists looking for an- 
swers to quite unrelated problems. Similar- 
ly, the atomic bomb was not a development 
of the explosives industry, but was created 
by basic research scientists seeking a new 
source of energy.” 

. * + . * 

In order to overcome these legitimate 
fears as to the narrow interests to be 
served, the Secretary of Commerce as- 
sured our committee that it was not such 
a project at all. On the contrary, it was 
intended to be a broad inquiry into new 
forms of high-speed ground transporta- 
tion applicable to many areas of our 
country. The committee report states 
as follows: 


Under this program the Secretary first is 
authorized to engage in research and devel- 
opment in different forms of high-speed 

ground transportation. In this connection, 
Secretary Connor has stated: 
“It is clear that the state of the art in 
ground transportation must be subjected to 
- fundamental scientific exploration and evalu- 
ation. The research and development effort 
can be expected to have significant results 
for rail transportation everywhere—both 
freight and passenger, and what may flow 
- from rail transportation as a result of 
research and development. Thus, the re- 
search and development will be directed not 
only to the revolutionary advances which 
we must have if the Nation is to continue 
its economic growth, but also to the im- 
` provements which in the immediate future 
can help the rail system more adequately 
meet the particular demands placed upon it, 
and which it can most efficiently serve. 
Much can be done, too, to improve the means 
of achieving coordination among the modes 
. of transportation. This kind of research 


and development the carriers are often not 


motivated to do themselves.” 


The research and development is not 
to be limited to rail or motor or other 
modes of existing ground transportation 
as they are familiarly known but will 
involve research into new concepts of 
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ground transportation. As examples of 


what may be done in this field, the 
Secretary testified: 


As you know, historically, important ad- 
vancements in applied technology have often 
resulted from such departures from earlier 
concepts. For example, powered aircraft did 
not evolve from improvements in land ve- 
hicles, and plastics were not developed by 
the wood industry, but by chemists looking 
for answers to quite unrelated problems, 
Similarly, the atomic bomb was not a devel- 
opment of the explosives industry, but was 
created by basic research scientists seeking 
a new source of energy. 

* * $ » * 

The new forms and concepts of high-speed 
ground transportation which appear to merit 
investigation in some detail include mass 
transport of automobiles on rail “ferries,” 
vehicles which are supported in their route- 
path by a layer of air, and rail-guided and 
supported systems which differ from the 
conventional two-rail track structure. Pri- 
vate manufacturing interests here and abroad 
have done some preliminary development 
work on these concepts, but a Government 
contribution to this effort is needed. Pri- 
vate capital is inhibited by the large risks 
involved in the development of systems 
which must by and large, depend upon pub- 
lic decisions for their adoption. In addition, 
we need to study basic alternatives appli- 
cable to a number of modes of transporta- 
tion—such as power source and location of 
guideways. Thus, the accelerating costs of 
acquisition and use of surface land, with the 
parallel decreases in the cost of tunneling, 
suggest that study of the feasibility of con- 
structing guideways underground is worth- 
while. Such guideway locations could solve 
the problem of access of an intercity sys- 
tem to the core of congested urban areas. 


By the time these statements were 
made everyone in Washington was fully 
aware that the plan of action had been 
pretty well determined. The research 
would be done on the east coast and the 
only actual experiment would be in con- 
junction with an eastern railroad to see 
if the public would use a slightly im- 
proved service cutting rail time to New 
York and Boston. Speeds of 150 miles 
an hour were glibly mentioned during 
hearings. Since that time it has devel- 
oped that 100 miles per hour is about 
as good as may be expected. 

Taking the administration at its word 
I insisted upon an amendment to the 
bill—section 8 (a) (2)—-which was meant 
to assure a geographical distribution of 
this research effort. On the floor of the 
House on September 2, 1965, I stated as 
follows: 

The various phases of this study should be 
put in the hands of those most experienced 
in the kind of research required here. I 
have already mentioned publicly that the 
bulk of the know-how in transportation re- 
search is to be found in several of the mid- 
western universities. I do not accept as an 


argument the fact that the physical test will 


take place on the eastern seaboard. The op- 
eration of research facilities, such as the 
space propulsion laboratories and the Mid- 
western Research Institute and their 
geographical locations compared to the ac- 
tivities they serve, argue strongly for the use 
of the experience in transportation research 
wherever it is to be found. Research capabil- 
ity consists of experience and know-how in a 
particular field, backed up by people with the 
training and experience necessary to tackle 
the problem. The physical experiment could 
take place in Boston or Eniwetok. 


I am in favor of this legislation and I 
will watch with interest the manner in 
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which this important research is carried 
out. 

Now some of the results are in. Most 
of the money to be used for research, as 
opposed to the demonstration, has been 
allocated. Out of approximately $24 
million awarded thus far, over $20 mil- 
lion has been spent at points between 
Washington, D.C., and Boston. The en- 
tire Midwest region, with its great capa- 
bility for transportation research, has re- 
ceived $89,000. This is an obvious flout- 
ing of the intent of Congress, and 
an explanation by the administration, 
specifically the Department of Com- 
merce, is in order. 

Following are the number and dollar 
amounts, by regions and States, of the 
contracts negotiated under this program 
up to March 7, 1967: 

New England: Massachusetts, seven 
contracts, $1,273,360; Connecticut, six, 
$2,391,490; Rhode Island, one, $939,840. 
Total, New England, $4,604,690. 

Northeast: New York, 10 contracts, 
$891,909; New Jersey, two, $40,447; Penn- 
sylvania, eight, $12,730,576; Maryland, 
two, $39,363; Virginia, six, $1,250,780; 
District of Columbia, 10, $687,070—in- 
cludes three Government contracts for 
$215,000. Total, Northeast, $15,640,145. 

Southeast: Florida, two contracts, 
$40,238. 

Middle West: Ohio, one contract, $39,- 
800; Michigan, one, $2,450; Illinois, two, 
$39,261; Kentucky, one, $8,058. Total, 
Middle West, $89,569. 

Far West: Colorado, one contract, 
$295,000; California, six, $3,134,500. 
Total, Far West, $3,429,500. 

Not indicated: One contract, $65,000. 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all familiar with the Nation’s soaring 
crime rate. There is no need to belabor 
the fact that Washington, D.C., is near 
the top of the list. The crimes here are 
so frequent that one local newspaper 
stated that it did not have sufficient news 
space to report the complete daily crime 
docket. 

The President's budget message points 
clearly to some pressing needs in the 
District Police department—additional 
civilian positions and computer services, 
which would achieve greater manpower 
utilization in the department equivalent 
to 600 more policemen; additional ser- 
geants to improve the supervision of 
patrolmen; a step-up in the police cadet 
program and in the number of school 
crossing guards; additional automobiles; 
a higher rate of pay, applied principally 
in the lower ranks to induce recruitment 
of policemen of high quality, and an in- 
tensified program of crime prevention. 

More and better-paid, better-trained 
police, expansion and modernization of 
police facilities require a substantial in- 
crease in available funds. 
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To make this possible, and, at the same 
time to augment the other pressing needs 
of the Nation's Capital—better housing, 
better educational facilities—I feel it is 
high time that we who earn our pay- 
checks here, but live elsewhere, are 
morally obligated to contribute. 

I am therefore, today, introducing 
legislation which would impose a 2- 
percent tax on the incomes of all non- 
residents of the District of Columbia. 
This would apply to all, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, who are defined as 
wage earners under chapter 24, section 
3401, of the District of Columbia Code. 

The revenue which my act would add 
to the District’s income would amount 
to about $34 million more a year, more 
than enough to meet the HUD study re- 
quirements of $750 million over the next 
8 years to make “substantial inroads” on 
present conditions in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It would be a major step toward 
meeting the $3 billion goal which HUD’s 
study says is needed for a course of total 
action toward solving the problem.” 

Mr. Speaker, as we who live in the 
suburbs of Maryland and Virginia travel 
to our places of employment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we cannot avoid ob- 
serving the contrast between the pleasant 
communities which encircle the Nation’s 
Capital and conditions in the Capital 
City itself. 

More than a quarter of a million 
Washington commuters take home 
salaries from our jobs in the District 
totaling nearly $1.7 billion a year. Tax- 
wise we contribute nothing to the city so 
we constantly criticize for its low living 
standards and high crime rate. 

In his budget message to Congress this 
year, the President reported that a 4- 
year study just completed under a grant 
from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development shows a worsening 
of the physical, social, and economic 
conditions of the District. 

High on his list of concern, the Presi- 
dent said: 

That people who live, work and visit the 
Nation’s Capital must be safe in their per- 
sons and their property. The continuing in- 
crease in the District’s rate of crime 
demonstrates that our efforts thus far have 
not been adequate. 


I have heard many expresions of fear 
from non-District residents who dread 
waiting for stoplights in certain Wash- 
ington neighborhoods, for fear that they 
will be robbed. 

The District of Columbia needs help. 
It needs help now—more money for a 
better paid and more effective police 
force. A 2-percent tax on money non- 
residents can in a large measure help 
do the job. 


NEED FOR CAREFUL STUDY OF 
EDUCATIONAL BUDGET 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the administrative officials in 
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our State departments of education have 
now had an opportunity to analyze the 
full impact of the President’s fiscal 1968 
budget requests and the effect his pro- 
posals will have on State education pro- 
grams and planning. Mr. Kiaran 
Dooley is the director of State and Fed- 
eral relations in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in North Dakota; and, as 
his title implies, he is closely associated 
with these problems. Much of the in- 
formation I wish to present is the result 
of firsthand reports and reactions gained 
by Mr. Dooley, and I wish at this time 
to acknowledge his help and his con- 
tribution. From what he related to me, 
if the reaction by the officials in North 
Dakota is typical, and I strongly suspect 
that it is, then it must be obvious to 
many Members that the President’s 
budget proposals, with regard to educa- 
tion, will demand careful review by 
Congress. 

The President has requested appro- 
priations for the U.S. Office of Education 
totaling $4.05 billion, an increase of $153 
million over fiscal 1967. The increase 
in new obligational authority is a net 
figure, and the difference between a gross 
increase of $501.4 million in some items 
and a decrease of $348 million in others. 
Two hundred million dollars of the de- 
crease represents a change of financing 
from public to private and the remaining 
$148 million decrease consists almost en- 
tirely of reductions in college facility con- 
struction and National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, title III equipment programs. 

It is with this 41 percent reduction in 
funds for title III of the National De- 
fense Education Act from $79.1 million 
to $47 million that our State school offi- 
cials are most concerned. These funds 
are, as you know, for reimbursing local 
school districts for equipment and minor 
remodeling. This is a proven program, 
a fact which I will discuss later. How- 
ever, first of all, let us look at some of the 
areas for which the President has re- 
quested the increase. 

The budget calls for an increase of 
$105 million in appropriations for title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act for supplementary educa- 
tion centers. There are several reserva- 
tions at all levels of education as to the 
value of these centers. The administra- 
tors in the State of North Dakota, for 
instance feel that the assistance the dis- 
tricts receive in actually placing instruc- 
tional equipment and materials in the 
classroom far outweigh the services these 
instructional centers might provide. 

The administration has requested an 
increase of $147 million for title I of 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act which, as you know, provides aid 
only for educationally and economically 
deprived children. The increase in this 
program is roughly three times the total 
requested for title III of National Defense 
Education Act which provides improved 
facilities, equipment and materials to 
benefit all of our young people. 

An educator from my own State who 
has been closely associated with the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, title III, 
and with the summer and academic year 
programs sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation has told me that it 
is apparent to him that it is the intent 
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of the administration to terminate the 
programs which have been successful in 
meeting the goals set for them by 
Congress. 

Back in 1958 Congress expressed its 
concern over the status of education in 
the United States by creating the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. The orig- 
inal act contained 10 titles with well 
planned provisions to aid in strengthen- 
ing the programs of institutions at all 
levels. Title III of the act—elementary, 
secondary, and junior colleges—which 
sets forth the provisions and authorized 
the funds for strengthening the State de- 
partments of public instruction through 
providing funds, to be matched by the 
States, has enabled the States to provide 
the leadership needed to improve in- 
struction. These funds have been used, 
in part, to develop materials of all kinds 
needed to establish strong basic pro- 
grams. In some States a major portion 
of the funds provided by the Federal 
Government and the States were used to 
develop, print, and distribute courses of 
study, handbooks, resource materials, 
and innovative teaching ventures—espe- 
cially in science and mathematics and 
modern foreign languages. Similar 
broad progress has been made in the 
subjects which were added later. 

Other sizable amounts were used in 
workshops, inservice programs, and for 
consultive services. In some of the 
States, these programs have enabled al- 
most all of the teachers to update and 
strengthen their academic background. 
In every State there are more meaning- 
ful programs in the subjects included 
than would have been if this assistance 
had not been provided by the National 
Defense Education Act, title III. Lead- 
ership and assistance have been made 
available by many excellent specialists 
who are added to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the State education departments, 
and local school systems. 

Congress provided funds to the U.S. 
Office of Education for planning and 


‘calling national meetings of the admin- 


istrators of title III and the subject- 
matter supervisors. The USOE-spon- 
sored meetings for the first time brought 
together persons from every State to 
share ideas, and more important, to en- 
courage a more general sharing of edu- 
cational materials and effective pro- 
grams than has been true heretofor. 
This resulted in reducing the duplication 
of effort and brought about an enrich- 
ment for all of the States wishing to 
share. 

While the administrative and super- 
visory phases of title III, National De- 
fense Education Act, have received less 
attention, it has been the assistance 
available under this program which has 
enabled the school districts to more ad- 
vantageously utilize the funds provided 
by Congress to match local district ex- 
penditures. The result has been to pro- 
vide better space utilization through well 
planned remodeling and to aid the archi- 
tects and the administration of the 
schools in planning better installations 
in new buildings. Districts have been 
aided in acquiring laboratory furniture, 
storage units, equipment, and materials 
in line with the needs of the more ade- 
quate programs being offered. 

At the State level, the persons respon- 
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sible for the administration of the pro- 
grams were generally the persons who 
wrote or helped in writing the State plan. 
They were given this responsibility by 
the State superintendent or State com- 
missioner, whichever the title might be, 
because of, first, their undergraduate and 
graduate preparation; or, second, their 
knowledge of conditions in the State. 
These people with the assistance and 
leadership of such persons as Dr. John 
Ledington, Dr. Margerite Johnson, Dr. 
Jack Martin, Dr. Ralph Becker, Dr. Her- 
bert Smith, Dr. Brennam, Dr. Walker, 
and Dr. Albert A. Piltz, and many others 
in the U.S. Office of Education brought 
into being a program to improve and 
strengthen instruction which has re- 
sulted in one of the finest programs yet 
instituted. 

This is a program which assists schools 
to provide better education for all chil- 
dren. It has been a program which has 
enabled teachers to do what they have 
for many years wanted to do, namely, to 
let the children learn by doing. Much is 
said about the scientific method, the 
ways of science, pupil or student investi- 
gation. The assistance which has been 
provided under title III, National De- 
fense Education Act, has enabled our 
school districts in North Dakota to incor- 
porate this approach to more meaningful 
learning. 

At the inception of this program, to 
provide assistance to local school districts 
for the purchasing of equipment and ma- 
terials to improve instruction and re- 
model available space to strengthen pro- 
grams, only 10 percent of the schools in 
North Dakota had laboratories worthy 
of the name. Today 90 percent of the 
schools have adequate laboratory facil- 
ities for the four basic sciences. 

All of the schools do not participate or 
have not participated every year, but in 
most states the percent of students en- 
rolled in schools participating in this pro- 
gram would be near 90 percent. In North 
Dakota it has varied from 82 to 92 per- 
cent. The programs have been enriched 
through the assistance I previously re- 
ferred to, as well as from the acquisition 
of science, mathematics, audiovisual 
equipment and materials, along with 
teaching aids, reference materials, and 
resources. Prior to the start of the pro- 
gram, a microscope, a 35-millimeter pro- 
jector, and a 16-millimeter projector 
were unheard-of items in rural schools 
and in schools in many small towns. 
And, they do not all have them now but 
many do. Through this program most 
of the school districts within viewing 
range of our one educational television 
station in North Dakota have receivers. 
Similar examples can be given which fur- 
ther indicate how great progress has 
been. However, this is only a start. 

It has been encouraging that in most 
of the local school districts, and in most 
of the States, the assistance available 
under title III, National Defense Educa- 
tion Act which required at least 50 per- 
cent matching local funds is sought 
more vigorously than aid under programs 
which require no local matching. In 
most of the States, the requests for 
funds for title III, National Defense Edu- 
cation Act projects, greatly exceeded the 
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funds available. In the State of North 
Dakota applications for funds to reim- 
burse projects exceed the State's allot- 
ment by more than $125,000. This is 
more than twice the total State allot- 
ment which will be received if the ad- 
ministration’s recommended 41 percent 
cut is maintained. When industrial 
arts was added and the authorization 
was increased to $120 million by the 89th 
Congress, the school districts assumed 
that this would be the program. Since 
Congress, in the amendments to the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
and the National Defense Act of 1958, 
on November 3, 1966, expressed its in- 
tent to support National Defense Educa- 
tion Act title III at an even higher fig- 
ure, the administration’s proposed cut 
eame as quite a shock to our State school 
officials. 

While progress has been made in im- 
proving facilities, materials, and equip- 
ment, especially in science, it has only 
been a start. In most of the States there 
remains much to be done, especially at 
the elementary and junior high school 
level. In far too many elementary 
schools, science is still mostly a textbook 
subject. Equipment and materials in 
sufficient quantities, even for pupil par- 
tieipation and investigation on a limited 
scale, is not available. 

The funds provided with the addition 
of history, English, reading, and geog- 
raphy and civics have not enabled the 
districts to make much progress. In 
most States the allotment has not en- 
abled the administrator of title III, Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, to match 
up to 50 percent of the approvable proj- 
ects submitted. 

I ask my colleagues, is it not appalling 
to you that a program such as title III 
of the National Defense Education Act 
which has proved itself beyond a doubt as 
being one of the most beneficial pro- 
grams ever instituted by this body should 
receive the treatment it has received by 
this administration? 

Does it seem realistic that the only 
program which can improve the educa- 
tion for all of the children should have 
received the treatment it has in the cur- 
rent budget, while increased amounts are 
being requested for programs of doubt- 
ful value, many of which educators of 
all levels feel were il] conceived and ill 
devised? 

Does it appear in accord with sound 
practice to include in a budget message, 
as a recommendation for funds for a 
proven program, an amount which is 
roughly 50 percent of the previous year’s 
allotment and roughly 30 percent of what 
was set as the authorization for the pro- 
gram by the previous Congress when 
additional subjects have been added? 

Does it seem fair that a program which 
is being administered and supervised by 
some of the best trained, best qualified, 
and most experienced persons at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local level should be al- 
lotted only $47 million out of a total edu- 
cation budget of approximately $9.2 bil- 
lion? Is it proper that those in the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government 
responsible for the preparation of the 
budget should ignore the recommenda- 


tions of another department in that 
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branch as well as the expressed will of 
Congress in preparing a budget to be 
submitted to Congress? 

Does it seem reasonable that for a 
part of the curriculum, vocational educa- 
tion, funds are provided to reimburse the 
district for classrooms or buildings but 
the basic subjects which make up the 
curriculum are provided only triflings in 
comparison? 

Is it not about time to put our feet on 
the ground and concentrate fully on the 
learning experience and the classroom 
rather than to be awarding funds for 
projects, regional laboratories, research, 
and so forth, that seem to accomplish 
little more than create more educational 
jargon? 

Is it not about time that somebody be- 
comes concerned with the average child; 
the one we hope will grow up to be the 
average citizen; the one who will pay the 
taxes, fight the wars, and govern this 
country? The taxpayer who is now sup- 
porting these programs for the various 
special types of people, that someone is 
always creating, should anticipate that 
some of the Federal taxes he pays might 
be of benefit to his children and indi- 
rectly to him. 

He may not be too much concerned 
about landing someone on the moon, but 
he is interested in a place for his family 
and himself on earth. 


WHERE YOUR MONEY IS GOING 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in the March 
17 issue of the Chicago Tribune is an edi- 
torial entitled Where Your Money Is 
Going.” 

It refers to some of the criticisms I 
have made on the National Foundation 
on Arts and Humanities, and I insert 
that editorial at this point in the RECORD: 

WHERE Your Money Is Gorne 

Protests over the granting of an $8,789 fed- 
eral subsidy to a British citizen for a study of 
comic strips have led to some other interest- 
ing disclosures about how President John- 
son's new National Foundation on Arts and 
Humanities is spending its money. 

The foundation was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1965 as part of Mr. Johnson's federal 
culture kick, and it was originally slated to 
spend 60 million dollars in three years. For- 
tunately Congress appropriated only 9 mil- 
lon dollars to this effort last fall. It would 
have been more fortunate still if it had 
appropriated none at all. 

Taxpayers who are interested in the Lon- 
don theater in the 18th century, for ex- 
ample, may be happy to know that $20,000 
of their money has been awarded to a faculty 
member at George W. university 
to compile “a biographical dictionary and 
census of theatrical performers on the stages 
of London and its suburbs from 1660 to 1801.“ 

Another $18,800 has gone to a study to 
determine whether Edmund Burke, the Eng- 
lish statesman, actually wrote the 18th cen- 
tury journal, the Annual Register. A man 
at Indiana university has been granted $21,- 
500 to produce an “annotated list of French 
prose fiction from 1700 to 1750.” 
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Rep. Durward G. Hall of Missouri, a Re- 
publican, has quite properly protested this 
sort of federal spending at a time when the 
taxpayers are being threatened with higher 
taxes to pay for the costs of the war in Viet 
Nam. 

What Mr. Hall finds particularly shocking 
about the grant to the Englishman, one Dr. 
David Kunzle, is that his subsidized study 
of comic strips has not deterred him from 
leading demonstrations against the Viet 
Nam war. Mr. Hall asked that this grant be 
rescinded and that others be reexamined. 

In a broader sense, the absurd irrelevancy 
of some of the activities which American 
taxpayers are being asked to finance [by an 
administration, incidentally, which promised 
to eliminate all nonessential spending] il- 
lustrates the problem inherent in any federal 
culture program. If the administration itself 
decides how to distribute the money, it will 
be accused [and very likely justly] of turn- 
ing the arts into a propaganda machine like 
Russia’s. But if the money is administered 
independently, as it presumably is in the 
present instance, there is no telling where it 
will go. 

In short, the best culture program is prob- 
ably none at all. If studies of comic strips, 
or of the 18th century London theater, or of 
French prose fiction, are important enough 
to deserve taxpayers’ money during a war, 
they should certainly be able to find support 
from the enormous private resources avail- 
able to the American academic world. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO 
PROVIDE DIRECT ELECTION OF 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a constitutional amend- 
ment to provide for the direct election of 
the President and the Vice President. 
I have introduced and pushed for reform 
legislation in the election of President 
and Vice President for almost 10 years 
and this amendment follows the guide- 
lines prescribed by the American Bar As- 
sociation, in its proposal earlier this 
year, calling for direct election of the 
President and Vice President. 

The amendment I have drafted is clear 
and precise and has been informally 
checked by American Bar Association 
representatives. This amendment repre- 
sents the greatest forward thrust for 
democracy since the days of our Found- 
ing Fathers. Their plan, which unneces- 
sarily compromised this democratic 
ideal, never worked from the very be- 
ginning, and has now become a thing for 
special interests to exploit. The time 
is ripe for this greatly needed change. 

At the Constitutional Convention, 
James Madison and Benjamin Franklin 
were early proponents of the direct elec- 
tion. The direct election plan certainly 
is the best method for one-man, one-vote 
participation in government, and since 
each vote would count equally, it would 
encourage more people to vote—the cor- 
nerstone of our representative democ- 
racy. 

My proposed amendment would re- 
quire a joint vote for the election of 
President and Vice President who would 
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have to receive a plurality of at least 40 
percent of the votes cast in an election, 
the day to be prescribed by Congress. 

In the event no joint candidacy for 
President and Vice President received 40 
percent of the votes, a further election 
would be held between the two candi- 
dates receiving the largest number of 
votes. 

Elimination of the electoral college for 
the direct election would give each citizen 
an equal vote, doing away with the un- 
democratic and complex system we now 
have of choosing our top officials. I hope 
the appropriate committees in Congress 
will act promptly on this measure. 

A copy of the proposed amendment 
follows: 

HJ. Res. 447 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to provide for the direct 
election of the President and the Vice 

President 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 


the Constitution of the United States, to be 


valid only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years after the date of final passage 
of this joint resolution: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be chosen in 
an election by the people of the several 
States and the District constituting the seat 
of Government of the United States. In such 
an election, a vote may be cast only as a joint 
vote for the election of two persons (referred 
to in this article as a ‘presidential can- 
didacy’) one of whom has consented that his 
mame appear as candidate for President on 
the ballot with the mame of the other as 
candidate for Vice President, and the other 
of whom has consented that his name ap- 
pear as candidate for Vice President on the 
ballot with the name of the said candidate 
for President. 

“Sec. 2. If a presidential candidacy receives 
a plurality of at least 40 per centum of the 
votes cast, the persons comprising such 
candidacy shall become the President and 
the Vice-President-elect. In the event that 
no candidacy receives 40 per centum of the 
votes, a further election shall be held in 
which the people of the several States and 
the District of Columbia shall choose be- 
tween the two candidacies receiving the 
largest number of votes. 

“Sec. 3. An election held pursuant to this 
article shall be held on a day which is uni- 
form throughout the United States, deter- 
mined in such manner as the Congress shall 
by law prescribe. 

“SEC. 4. The law of each State shall govern 
within such State as to any matter with 
respect to which the Congress is granted 
legislative power under this section, but 
only to the extent that such State law is 
not inconsistent with any Act of Congress 
in effect pursuant to this section. In the 
case of any election under this article, the 
Congress shall have power to provide by law 
for the manner in which the candidacies to 
appear on the ballot shall be determined, for 
the places at which and the manner in which 
the election shall be held, and the manner in 
which its outcome shall be determined. 

“Sec. 5. The qualifications for voters in 
any State in any election under this article 
shall be the same as apply in the case of 
voters in such State in elections of Senators, 
except that the Congress may by law pre- 
scribe uniform qualifications as to age and 
residence, and whenever no qualification so 
prescribed by Congress as to residence is in 
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effect, any State may prescribe a residence 
qualification less restrictive than that which 
applies in such State with respect to voters 
in elections of Senators. 

“Sec. 6. The Congress shall by law pro- 
vide procedures to be followed in conse- 
quence of the death or withdrawal of a 
candidate on or before the date of an elec- 
tion under this article. 

"SEC. 7. This article shall not apply to 
any election for a term of office beginning 
earlier than two years after the date on 
which the ratification of this article by a 
sufficient number of States is completed.” 


EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER COMMENTS 
ON UNITED STATES REFUSING 
ASYLUM FOR SVETLANA 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished commentator and observer of 
the international scene, Mr. Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, devoted a recent column of his 
to our Government refusing asylum for 
Marshal Stalin’s daughter. Because of 
the timeliness of his comments, I have 
asked that they be inserted in my re- 
marks at this point: 


US. Poricy Hrrs New Low REFUSING 
SVETLANA ASYLUM 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

With the Johnson Administration’s abject 
refusal to grant political asylum to Stalin’s 
daughter, Svetlana, American foreign policy 
has sunk to a new low. 

Not since President Kennedy ratted at the 
Bay of Pigs and subsequently promised 
Khrushchev not to use force against com- 
munist Cuba has the American image been 
so soiled. 

Nothing so illustrates the bankruptcy of 
Soviet communism after half a century of 
existence as the defection of the daughter 
of its bloodiest tyrant. That even she could 
no longer put up with the Bolsheviks’ mix- 
ture of brutality and emptiness revealed once 
and for all the fraudulence of Soviet propa- 
ganda. By granting her the political asylum 
of which we should be proud, the U.S. Ad- 
ministration could have rocked the Kremlin 
back on its red heels and made it the laugh- 
ing stock of the non-communist world. 

Instead, after helping Svetlana to reach 
Europe from India, American officials has- 
tened to persuade Switzerland to abide by 
its proud tradition and offer shelter and 
protection to Stalin's daughter. 


STATE DEPARTMENT EMBARRASSED 

For the request to I've in the United States 
had, according to reports, caused consterna- 
tion in the State Department, and was a 
source of considerable diplomatic embar- 
rassment. 

It came at the moment when anxious 
American officials were hoping to secure what 
they now call “peaceful engagement” with 
the Soviet Union. 

The excuse for this un-American behavior 
is the same that we have been hearing ever 
since the advent of the new frontier: peace 
requires us to assume that the Soviet Union 
is losing its aggressiveness and conclude with 
it a number of agreements necessary to “save 
the world from nuclear destruction.” 

In refusing to admit Svetlana the United 
States is—according to the Times—aiming to 
“avoid a US. Soviet rift.” 
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Even if based upon indisputable facts, this 
policy would be questionable, since there is 
no reason why Americans should fear conflict 
more than Russians. 

But the truth is, while we have wheedled 
and pleaded, the Kremlin over the last eight 
years has waged Cold War against America 
and civilization more systematically than it 
did under Stalin. 

Here are a few instances. 

1956: The USSR suppressed the Hungarian 
revolt by force. 

1958: Mr. K. issued an ultimatum over Ber- 
lin—and backed down. 

1960: Soviet agents tried to seize the Congo 
through their agent, Patrice Lumumba. 
Moscow sent weapons by air to Laotian com- 
munists. 

1961: Russia ordered its German stooges to 
raise the Berlin Wall, and after duping the 
United States, embarked on larger nuclear 
tests. 

TACTICS AGGRESSIVE STILL 


1962: Mr. K. smuggled intermediate bal- 
listic missiles into Cuba in order to blackmail 
the United States. 

1963: Castro-trained Africans seized Zan- 
zibar and murdered the Arabs whose families 
had been there for centuries. Soviet arms 
enabled Sukarno to threaten Malaysia and 
in Nasser's hands furthered the aggression in 
Yemen. Arms to Ben Bella encouraged him 
to attack Morocco. 

1964: Castro-trained agitators incited the 
bloody riots in Panama. 

1966: At the Tri-continental Congress in 
Havana, the USSR emerged as the master 
mind and source of communist subversion 
and rebellion throughout Latin America. 
Moscow took further steps in its major effort 
to dominate and communize the entire Mid- 
dle East. 

‘These indisputable instances demonstrate 
that far from “mellowing,” the Soviet rul- 
ers are raising ession to an ever higher, 
ever broader level, while talking peaceful co- 
existence. 

Under these circumstances, an American 
Administration that respected itself would 
not merely have welcomed Svetlana’s appeal 
for political asylum but would have ex- 
ploited it throughout the world—and not 
least in the Soviet Union, thus reducing com- 
munism's appeal everywhere. 

But not President Johnson's “pugwashed” 
advisers. 

Truly, it is time for a change. 


ALLOW TEACHERS TO DEDUCT 
EDUCATIONAL EXPENSE 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I feel that it is in the national in- 
terest that legislation which I have in- 
troduced be enacted that would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
allow teachers to deduct from their gross 
income, expenses incurred while obtain- 
ing academic credit and or degrees from 
institutions of higher learning in pur- 
suit of furthering their knowledge for 
the betterment of our young people. 
These deductions would also include 
basic traveling expenses. 

Because of the constant rising of costs 
in obtaining an education it becomes 
less and less an incentive if not pro- 
hibitive for a teacher to further his or 
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her education which would upgrade our 
educational system. 

I feel this bill, introduced Thursday, 
is needed even though the IRS has made 
some adjustments. These adjustments, 
however, are not enough. For instance, 
education expense deductions will not be 
available to those teachers who do not 
elect to itemize their deductions because 
their deductions, including educational 
expenses, do not exceed the amount of 
the standard deduction. 

Other problems are seen in the highly 
subjective standard for determining de- 
ductibility. The guide lines should be 
clearly defined. The regulation will also 
discriminate against the teacher em- 
ployed and the one with emergency per- 
mit who has not yet received his bach- 
elor’s degree. Further the regulation 
establishes as nondeductible expenses 
“which will lead to qualifying him in a 
new trade, position, business or spe- 
cialty.” This may restrict a teacher 
from furthering his qualifications which 
might lead to the qualification of becom- 
ing a principal or some other adminis- 
trative position. There are many other 
such restrictions and I feel that there 
are too many regulations left up to the 
discrimination of the IRS which could 
discourage a teacher from furthering 
his professional status and therefore 

our educational system stagnant 
when it should be in a continual growth 
process. 


FOOD FOR PEACE OR FOOD FOR 
WAR? 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most perceptive analyses of our 
food-for-peace program, Public Law 480, 
was contained in a recent copy of the 
“Washington Report” published by the 
American Security Council. Entitled 
“Food for Peace or Food for War?” this 
article by Frederic N. Smith, a retired 
naval intelligence officer and a long-time 
observer of Soviet bloc operations, dis- 
cusses some of the perplexing problems 
of this program. I inserted it in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks: 

FOOD FOR PEACE on FOOD FOR Wan? 
FOOD IS A WEAPON 

Our surplus food is now a foreign policy 
instrument of tremendous potential. Under 
Public Law—480, our surplus food has and is 
being given away on very easy credit terms to 
much of the world. This program is popu- 
larly known as “Food for Peace.“ Other 
American surplus food is distributed by the 
PAO (Food and Agriculture Organization) 
of the United Nations. In line with the trend 
to distribute our aid through international 
as opposed to national channels, many vi- 
sionaries would prefer that all our surplus 
food go to the United Nations for distribu- 
tion. 


WHO GETS THE FOOD? 
Does our present program promote peace? 


Or is it a misguided aspect of our foreign 
aid program? Nations that are unfriendly 
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to the United States have been large bene- 
ficiaries of our surplus food. The United 
Arab Republic (Egypt), Poland and Yugo- 
slavia are the most flagrant examples. 


UAR SELLS FOOD TO FINANCE WAR IN THE YEMEN 


The United Arab Republic last year used 
our surplus food in order to free ner own 
rice for export to Communist countries such 
as Cuba, Bulgaria, East Germany and the 
Soviet Union. Such trade helped the UAR to 
finance her undeclared war in the Yemen 
against the Royalist forces. The Christian 
Science Monitor recently reported that the 
International Red Cross is investigating 
charges that the UAR has used poison gas in 
this war. This should hardly be news as 
these attacks have been going on for 4 years 
but, up to now, the world’s press seems to 
have ignored them. 

Thus, the UAR is hardly a factor for peace 
in the Middle East and future shipments 
of surplus American food to that country 
are the subject of agonizing and continuing 
discussions at the State Department. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND THE FINDLEY AMENDMENT 
TO PUBLIC LAW 480 


The case of Yugoslavia is also noteworthy. 
Here is a nation that in large part has been 
able to feed her population well (at least 
by Communist standards) because of Amer- 
ican grain shipments over the years. Last 
year Congressman Paul Findley of Dlinois 
sponsored an amendment to Public Law 480 
which prohibits the sending of food on easy 
credit terms to nations that trade with or in 
any manner give aid to North Vietnam. 
This amendment does not prevent normal 
cash sales between the United States and 
such nations. 

The Findley amendment was adopted by 
an overwhelming vote in the Congress. 
However, the State Department wishes above 
all else to remain on friendly terms with 
Tito and has recently attempted to nego- 
tiate a new sale of food to Yugoslavia on 
easy credit terms. Congressman Findley 
blew his whistie on this attempt and stated 
that he would seek a court injunction to 
prevent this sale as a violation of the law. 
The State Department, interestingly enough, 
justified its actions by replying that private 
organizations in Yugoslavia were aiding Ho 
Chi Minh and not the Yugoslav government. 
Even the most poorly informed student of 
Communist affairs knows that there is no 
such thing as a “private” organization in a 
Communist state and, as a matter of fact, 
even in a democratic nation it is difficult for 
a private organization to operate in interna- 
tional trade against government wishes. 
(This can easily be demonstrated by noting 
the tough U.S. Executive Order recently pub- 
lished, which provides for severe penalties 
for anyone trading with Rhodesia.) 

The Yugoslavs have expressed great con- 
cern to highly-placed American visitors over 
the Findley Amendment. However, they 
were rather rudely exposed when, on De- 
cember 20th of last year, a mob of 8-10,000 
people sacked the U.S. consulate in Zagreb, 
in a demonstration against our policy in 
Vietnam. Consular officials stated that they 
had a week’s warning of the riot, but the 
police did little or nothing to protect the 
consulate. Again, even the cursory student 
of Communism knows that such things as 
riots are not “spontaneous” in a Communist 
nation. A second riot was started in Bel- 
grade but, evidently, the Yugoslav govern- 
ment thought better of it and the police 
broke it up. As of now the State Depart- 
ment and Congressman Findley are still dis- 
puting the effect of this law and plans for 
the original shipment have been quietly 
dropped, 

POLAND AND SURPLUS FOOD 

No sooner had Congressman Findley won 
a skirmish over shipments to Yugoslavia 
than the State Department announced on 
December 30th that U.S. Ambassador Gro- 
nouski was working out a plan to ease Polish 
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payments of dollars for surplus food de- 
livered in previous years. This was done at 
a moment when the Chicago Tribune was 
carrying a story of Stettin harbor in Poland 
being filled with ships. The story described 
how on one side of the harbor ships were 
loading munitions for North Vietnam, which 
Poland was providing to Ho Chi Minh on 
credit. On the other side of the harbor, 
American food was being unloaded for Com- 
munist Poland—also provided on credit. 
There are very few more significant conces- 
sions we could offer to Gomulka, as Poland 
together with the other iron curtain coun- 
tries, is desperately short of dollars. 


THE COMMUNIST DESERT 


The question of surplus food is no longer 
just one of humanitarian concern. As every- 
one knows the world’s population is grow- 
ing at : rate that will soon outstrip the 
available food supply. Largely unnoticed 
has been the contribution of the spreading 
Communist desert to this problem. Com- 
munism has swallowed up many nations 
that used to produce surplus food for export. 
Beginning with the Soviet Union in 1917 
and right on down to Hungary and Rumania, 
one can observe the spreading Communist 
desert. Or one might even cite Indonesia’s 
experiment in Socialism as an example of 
how Marxist-Communist rule produces agri- 
cultural chaos and recurring food shortages. 


COMMUNISTS ATTEMPTING TO CORNER WORLD 
MARKET OF SURPLUS FOOD? 


How many people are aware of how deeply 
committed the surplus food of the free world 
is to feeding of the Communist world? In 
the first six months of 1966, Communist 
China, the Soviet Union and North Korea 
together purchased more than 62% of 
Australia’s wheat exports. Canada recently 
concluded an agreement with the Soviet 
Union for 9 million long tons of grain, to 
be delivered over the next three years. 
This is the largest single transaction ever 
handled by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Even France delivered a million tons of 
wheat to the USSR in 1966. 


U.S.S.R. AND SATELLITES AGRICULTURE OUTLOOK 
POOR IN THE YEARS AHEAD 

What of the situation within the Soviet 
Union and her Eastern European Satellites 
and Cuba? While starvation is not indi- 
cated for anyone, the situation is serious. 
Last year Czechoslovakia was compelled to 
import 800,000 tons of grain from the West 
because the USSR could not supply it. This 
year Hungary will have to import 100,000 tons 
of grain that presumably the USSR also can- 
not deliver. In order not to default entirely 
on her trade agreements, the USSR often im- 
ports food from the West to sell to her satel- 
lites. As an example, many times Soviet 
ships have loaded wheat in Canada and sailed 
directly to Havana, Cuba to unload. 

This year’s harvest in the Soviet Union is 
said to be good. But given the Soviet pro- 
pensity for exaggeration in agriculture sta- 
tistics, we have to be cautious in accepting 
Soviet figures. A recent study issued by the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Congress 
entitled New Directions In The Soviet Econ- 
omy states that U.S.S.R. statistics on agricul- 
ture have been suspect since 1958. 

The Soviets are currently attempting var- 
ious means of raising their production but 
they are unlikely to adopt the one step that 
will bring success—decoliectivization. Many 
innovations are being tried and both the So- 
viet and Western press make much of each 
one reported. However, the Soviet peasant 
has been in many battles with his Commu- 
nist master and is extremely shrewd. He 
has had all too many incentives dangled in 
front of him that were later taken away. 

Actually, in spite of the well-publicized in- 
crease in investments in agriculture machin- 
ery and fertilizer, the productivity of the 
Soviet farmer is stagnant or even dropping 
slightly. One of Moscow's top planners re- 
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cently admitted that American farm labor is 
four times as productive as Russian farm la- 
bor and that Soviet farm output averages 
only 25% of that of the United States. 
Added to all this, hoof and mouth disease 
was reported by the London Daily Telegraph 
to be raging unchecked in the Ukraine and 
Moldavia last year. Therefore, in spite of an 
occasional good harvest or reports of various 
farm improvements, it is doubtful that the 
Soviets can feed themselves or their satellites, 
without importing from the West for years to 
come, if ever. 


SOVIET OFFERS TO REPLACE AMERICAN FOOD AID 


Of course, some people may become con- 
fused over recent Soviet offers to supply 
wheat to India and the United Arab Repub- 
lic. These are obviously political moves and 
are not intended to be long-range commit- 
ments. It should be remembered that as 
recently as 1962, Soviet merchant ships were 
loading butter in Odessa for Cuba at a time 
when butter was virtually unobtainable in 
most larger Soviet cities. This is not the 
first nor the last time that the Soviets will 
deprive their own people of food in the inter- 
ests of promoting world Communism, 


FOOD FOR PEACE SHOULD BE USED IN OUR NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST AS A DIPLOMATIC WEAPON 


Food to most Americans seems an inno- 
cent enough export. We have fed the world’s 
hungry people since about World War I. 
However, do we aid the so-called “liberali- 
zation” of the Soviet bloc when we ship food 
to Communist nations and permit them to 
cover up their own errors? If we enforce the 
letter of the law in cases like the Findley 
Amendment, might we not really achieve 
some leverage in the cold war? If it shortens 
the war in Vietnam by one day, is it not 
worth it? But further in the future than 
the immediate conflict in Vietnam, the day 
may be coming when we will be hard pressed 
to feed our friends, let alone our foes. In 
this area we are sadly in need of some hard- 
headed and long-range planning. Will the 
bounty of our farmers be used to prolong 
Communist tyranny and war or will it really 
become “Food for Peace“? 


A BILL TO HELP MEET THE EX- 
PENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, whether 
it is the campus of a well-established 
eastern school shrouded with tradition, 
the campus of any one of the Midwest’s 
famous Big 10, or the campus of a mod- 
ern California school, the story is the 
same. Each year more and more young 
adults eager for higher education enter 
the halls of ivy. At the same time, col- 
lege expenses are skyrocketing. While 
these young people realize a college de- 
gree is necessary in accepting the chal- 
lenges of today’s world, many find it 
extremely difficult to meet the ever- 
increasing costs. 

I introduced a bill Thursday which I 
feel would do much to ease this financial 
burden. The bill would provide a tax 
credit to individuals for the expenses of 
higher education above the 12th grade 
for themselves or any other individual 
they support. The maximum amount of 
the credit for each individual for whom 
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tuition and fees and other allowable ex- 
penses are paid for himself or on behalf 
of another person would be $325. 

We are cheating ourselves and our 
Nation if qualified young people cannot 
continue their education because of the 
tremendous costs involved. We can help 
by providing for tax credits. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks I would like to include an explana- 
tion of the principal features of the tax 
credit bill: 


A BILL FoR PROVIDING A Tax CREDIT AGAINST 
THE INCOME Tax TO INDIVIDUALS FOR CERTAIN 
EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Section 39. (a) General Rule: This new 
section would provide a tax credit to indi- 
viduals for the expenses of higher education 
(defined by subsection (c)), paid by them to 
an institution of higher education in pro- 
viding an education above the twelfth grade 
for themselves or for any other individuals. 
The maximum amount of the credit for each 
individual for whom tuition and fees and 
other allowable expenses of up to $1,500 
were paid by himself or another individual 
would be $325. A single individual, how- 
ever, could obtain such a credit for each 
individual he supported in that amount. 

(b) Limitations— 

(1) Amount per Individual: 75 percent of 
the initial $200 paid for the expenses of 
higher education of each individual are 
allowable as a tax credit. 25 percent of the 
next $300 are so allowable, and 10 percent 
of the next $1000. No credit is provided for 
such expenses of the individual above $1500. 

(2) Proration of Credit Where More Than 
One Taxpayer Pays Expenses: If more than 
one taxpayer pays for the expenses of higher 
education of an individual each would be 
given a portion of the tax credit provided 
for that individual. The portion of the tax 
credit each would be given would be the 
same portion as the amount of the expenses 
of higher education paid by him is of total 
of such expenses of the individual paid by 
all taxpayers. Thus if an individual's edu- 
cational expenses of $1500 were paid by two 
taxpayers, one of whom gave $1000 and the 
second of whom gave $500, the first would 
obtain a tax credit of $216.67 (24’s of $1500), 
and the second would receive a tax credit 
of $108.33 (% of $1500). 

(c) Definitions— 

(1) Expenses of Higher Education: Include 
tuition, fees, books, supplies and equipment 
required for courses of instruction above 
the 12th grade at an institution of higher 
education, Such expenses do not include the 
expenses of meals, lodging, or other similar 
personal and family expenses. 

(2) An Institution of Higher Education 
means a duly accredited educational insti- 
tution which maintains a regular faculty, 
curriculum, and an organized student body, 
and regularly offers courses above the 12th 
grade. It must qualify as an institution for 
which charitable contributions are deducti- 
ble under section 170. 

(d) Special Rules 

(1) Adjustment for Certain Scholarship 
and Veteran’s Benefits: The credit is reduced 
by the amounts which each individual re- 
ceives as a scholarship or veteran's benefit. 
These amounts already receive favorable 
treatment under other sections of the tax law. 

(2) Noneredit and Recreational Courses: 
The expenses of higher education would 
have to be incurred either 

(a) for credit courses leading to a bac- 
calaureate degree, or 

(b) for attaining a predetermined and 
identified education, professional, or voca- 
tional objective. 

(3) Application With Other Credits: The 
credit allowed would never exceed the tax 
imposed. Thus the yer will never be 
given a refund on the basis of this credit. 

(e) Disallowance of Expenses as Deduction: 
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If a taxpayer is given a tax credit for the 
expenses of higher education he would not 
be allowed to take a deduction for those 
expenses in addition. At present such a 
deduction is given to a very limited group, 
such as accountants, whose educational ex- 
penses are in pursuit of their trade or busi- 
ness. 


UNITED STATES MUST PUSH DE- 
MOCRACY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr, Speaker, several 
weeks ago I introduced a concurrent res- 
olution which expressed the sense of 
Congress that South Vietnam must 
achieve a constitutional democracy in or- 
der to remain a free nation. I am happy 
to note that the Metro East Journal pub- 
lished in East St. Louis, III., recently 
printed an editorial entitled “United 
States Must Push Democracy in Viet- 
nam” which relates to the topic of con- 
stitutional development. Because this 
editorial is so timely I ask that it be in- 
cluded in my remarks at this point. 


From the East St. Louis (III.) Metro East 
Journal, Mar. 15, 1967] 


Unitep States Must PUSH DEMOCRACY IN 
VIETNAM 


South Vietnam's fate as an independent 
nation hangs on the ability of its Constitu- 
ent Assembly to draft a workable constitu- 
tion. 

On March 27, less than two weeks hence, 
the assembly is scheduled to release its com- 
pleted document. The ruling military junta 
then must decide whether it will allow na- 
tional elections, thus abiding by the collec- 
tive will of the nation’s elected assemblymen 
or whether it will exercise its veto on the as- 
sembly’s work and continue its authoritarian 
rule. 

In the six months since the assembly be- 
gan its deliberations, it has become apparent 
that democratic give-and-take is not com- 
pletely dead in South Vietnam. There have 
been verbal clashes between the junta and 
the assembly over the military leaders’ veto 
powers. There also have been compromises 
by both sides whereby disagreements threat- 
ening to wreck the assembly have been set- 
tled. 

A constitution containing the best fea- 
tures of American and European democratic 
systems, plus a few Vietnamese innovations, 
has been hammered out. 

Still to be decided is the tricky question of 
how to provide for the transition from junta 
rule to government by a popularly elected 
regime. The assembly has decided that it 
will continue to act until both a president 
and a legislature have taken office. Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky has promised national elec- 
tions by July, but events have a way of drag- 
ging out in Vietnam. 

Unquestionably, the constitution must be 
promulgated, the junta must step aside 
without undue delay, a new government must 
be elected and installed. This is what the 
war is all about. The United States has not 
sent hundreds of thousands of troops to Viet- 
nam to perpetuate the rule of a military 
dictatorship. 

The Constituent Assembly is as much a 
creation of the United States as it is of the 
Vietnamese people. Its purposes and goals 
were formulated at the Honolulu conference 
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last year; the Declaration of Honolulu com- 
mitted Premier Ky’s government to the 
establishment of a “true democracy for our 
land and for our people.” At the same time, 
the United States pledged to help South 
Vietnam establish “the principles of the self- 
determination of peoples and of government 
by the consent of the governed.” 

The United States should use all of the 
pressures at its command to bring both the 
constitution and an elected government to 
the people of South Vietnam as quickly as 
possible. Thus will it fulfill the promises 
it has made. 

To do otherwise would be to crush the 
greatest hope for self-government which the 
Vietnamese people have had since their coun- 
try attained independence from the French. 

The United States can help South Vietnam 
achieve that degree of domestic stability 
which will allow democratic institutions to 
nurture and develop. But in the final analy- 
sis it must be the entire people of South 
Vietnam, not merely a small clique of gen- 
erals and landlords, who will decide the 
future course of their nation, 


SHORTCOMINGS OF ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS RESOLUTION 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Common Market can achieve one-tenth 
the economic advance for Latin America 
that the Treaty of Rome has already 
yielded for the six nations in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, it is well 
worth the concerted endeavors of the 
entire hemisphere. 

Furthermore, a meeting of the Presi- 
dent of the United States with the chiefs 
of state of Latin America is timely and 
appropriate, even without the historic 
aspect which this resolution so hopefully 
proclaims. It will provide them with an 
opportunity to discuss international 
problems of common concern, and such 
exist in abundance. Therefore, I gladly 
support this resolution. 

In my view, however, it has several 
serious shortcomings which I hope will 
be remedied by amendment. 

It is noteworthy for things left unsaid. 

VIETNAM NOT MENTIONED 

Most obvious, and most distressing, is 
its total lack of reference to our most 
pressing and most complicated foreign- 
policy problem, the war in Vietnam. 

At present the people of Latin Amer- 
ica are doing virtually nothing to help 
defend South Vietnam or even to show 
their interest, although the independ- 
ence and security of that nation should 
be as much their concern as ours. In- 
deed, Latin America could itself very 
likely be the scene of the next Com- 
munist-inspired war of liberation. 

Perhaps our neighbors to the south 
are bystanders in the war mainly be- 
cause they have never plainly been asked 
to help. Perhaps they have decided we 
are content to have them remain as by- 
standers. 

If so, they could be pardoned for 
reaching this conclusion. In some re- 
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spects our Government has acted as if 
it wants the war in Vietnam to be con- 
sidered as an isolated private matter 
which should not influence business-as- 
usual events elsewhere in the world. 

For example, Latin Americans un- 
doubtedly know that our Government is 
presently negotiating a deal which will 
relieve Poland—a major supplier and 
shipper of arms and aid of all kinds to 
North Vietnam—of the need to pay in 
dollars a $19 millon debt coming due 
this year. Our concern over Poland’s 
monetary plight apparently exceeds our 
concern over Polish aid to the enemy. 

And they probably have read that our 
Government wants to make trade con- 
cessions to countries like the Soviet 
Union which are openly helping North 
Vietnam and, therefore, engaged in mili- 
tary action against us by proxy. The 
administration has not concealed its un- 
accountable objection to the so-called 
Findley amendment to Public Law 480, 
which cuts off aid to countries trading 
with North Vietnam, and even sought to 
ignore the amendment in respect to 
Yugoslavia. 

And if, in this resolution, the U.S. 
Congress is silent on the Vietnam war, 
can we properly criticize Latin America 
if it continues to be a bystander? In 
my opinion, one of the most distressing 
aspects of the Vietnam conflict is the de- 
gree to which it has become a U.S. war. 
Participation by Latin American coun- 
tries, even on a modest scale, would help 
to spread the burdens of the war more 
fairly and at the same time answer the 
Communist charge of Yankee im- 
perialism. 

Our Government should seize every 
opportunity, including the upcoming 
Latin conference, to ask for help from 
other countries. With that in view, I 
offered an amendment in committee 
which would have expressed the hope 
of our Congress that Latin American na- 
tions will find ways to aid South Viet- 
nam in its struggle against aggression. 
It was rejected, I believe, because it had 
little discussion. I will try again on the 
House floor. 

A year ago in Cuba a tricontinental 
conference of Communists organized 
support for the aggressors in Vietnam. 
Under the circumstances, turnabout by 
non-Communists in behalf of South 
Vietnam would be fair, proper, and 
expected. 

U.S. TRADE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST LATIN 
AMERICA 

The resolution is silent on U.S. mar- 
ket-rigging practices which discriminate 
against Latin American countries and 
impede economic growth there. 

The classic example is the U.S. Sugar 
Act, which passes out profitable quotas in 
varying amounts to selected countries, 
shuts out other countries completely, and 
so rigidly limits imports that totally un- 
economic sugar production keeps bur- 
geoning in this country to the detriment 
of U.S. consumers, U.S. taxpayers, and 
Latin American cordiality. The act is a 
sore point with several Latin countries. 
When a 5-year extension of the act was 
passed in 1965, Argentina openly com- 
plained about the role of lobbyists in the 
legislation. 

The U.S. cotton program keeps raw 
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cotton out of this country. Import of 
cotton textiles is carefully rigged 
through a U.S. inspired international 
agreement. Our programs for rice, to- 
bacco, and peanuts effectively deny Latin 
American countries access to U.S. 
markets. 

This resolution would be a more im- 
pressive backup for the President’s sug- 
gestion that Latin American countries 
tear down the trade barriers that sepa- 
rate one from another if it contained 
language giving some promise that the 
United States will cooperate by shuf- 
fling off some of its own market-rigging 
practices. 

The fact that all of these programs 
have several years to run the Sugar Act 
does not expire until 1971—is no excuse 
for silence or inaction. Congress can 
scrap or alter them any year it is so 
minded. 


NO MENTION OF US. PARTICIPATION IN PROPOSED 
COMMON MARKET 


The resolution is also noteworthy, be- 
cause it fails even to hint that the United 
States itself might like to be a part of the 
proposed common market. 

If the common market is good for 
Latin nations, perhaps it is good also for 
the United States. We should at least 
express our interest in exploring that 
possibility. 

If done gradually over a period of 
years, the elimination of barriers to com- 
merce between the United States and its 
less developed neighbors should be bene- 
ficial to both parties. By making the 
movement of capital, materials, and 
skills easier, this larger market would 
hasten economic growth in Latin 
America while helping the United States 
to continue its own progress. 

US. participation has been suggested 
by prominent voices in both parties for 
years. Most recently in a speech Jan- 
uary 19 of this year Senate Minority 
Leader DIRKSEN called for— 

Detailed examination ...of the possi- 
bility of forming what I choose to call the 
Western Economic Union—a Common 
Market of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The creation of regional free-trade 
areas in the past has certainly benefited 
all participating members, large and 
small. Most notable, of course, was the 
Treaty of Philadelphia of 1787 which 
struck down the trade barriers sepa- 
rating the thirteen original States— 
States which varied greatly in size, popu- 
lation and economic character. The 
result was just as beneficial to little 
Rhode Island and Delaware, as it was to 
big New York and Virginia. 

Tiny Luxembourg was not swallowed 
up by comparatively large neighbors like 
West Germany as the result of the 
Treaty of Rome of 1957. Quite the con- 
trary, all six European Economic Com- 
munity nations have prospered. 

The warning that U.S. participation in 
a Latin market would conflict with our 
trade objectives at Geneva is an empty 
argument. Participation in regional 
market arrangements has not kept EEC 
and EFTA countries from negotiating at 
Geneva. As a member of the Latin 
enterprise we could, and should, continue 
to pursue avidly every means of reducing 
trade barriers elsewhere. 
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Perhaps most important of all, US. 
participation may possibly be the sine 
qua non for success of the Latin Ameri- 
can Common Market. If we fail to show 
our interest in membership the idea may 
— aborning for want of strong leader- 

p. 


GRANTING A FEDERAL CHARTER 
TO THE CATHOLIC WAR VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CLEVELAND] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today joined the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Fro! and other col- 
leagues in introducing legislation that 
would incorporate the Catholic War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America 
under Federal charter. 

Since their founding in 1935 by the 
Rev. Edward J. Higgins, the Catholic 
War Veterans have been known in all 
parts of our Nation for their interest in 
the moral welfare of all Americans, their 
works of charity and their vigorous pro- 
motion of the lot of the veteran. 

The organization is now 32 years old. 
It consists of approximately 700 posts in 
29 different States, and serves its mem- 
bership in many ways, including publi- 
cation of a bimonthly newspaper, The 
Catholic War Veteran. 

It is thus only fitting, as this group 
grows, and continues to increase its serv- 
ice to its members in my district and the 
Nation, that it be granted the full recog- 
nition and privileges implicit in a Fed- 
eral charter. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
urging speedy passage of this legislation. 


LONG-TERM, LOW-INTEREST LOANS 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
NONPROFIT NURSING HOMES 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing legislation 
today which will provide long-term, low- 
interest loans for the construction of 
nonprofit nursing homes. The bill would 
allow the Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development to 
authorize loans to private nonprofit cor- 
porations, limited dividend corporations 
and public agencies at terms of as low 
as 3 percent per annum for a period of 50 
years. 

There is a vital need for such legisla- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. In 1965, in a pre- 
medicare study, the Public Health Serv- 
ice reported that of the half million 
nursing home beds then constructed, 
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some 40 percent were substandard and 
unacceptable under Public Health Serv- 
ice criteria. Further, it was estimated 
that to replace these existing substand- 
ard beds as well as to meet the projected 
demands for these facilities, over 500,000 
additional beds would have to be pro- 
vided. This, Mr. Speaker, was a report 
compiled before the impact of the medi- 
care program could be accurately meas- 
ured. Initial indications are that the 
demand for nursing home beds will far 
outstrip any estimates that were made 
when the medicare program was first 
passed. 

It has been the longstanding policy 
of the Congress to draft legislation which 
would encourage the participation of 
private nonprofit organizations in vari- 
ous health and public welfare areas. 
This has been most recently evidenced 
by the language of the elderly housing 
program which provides for long-term, 
low-interest loans to such groups for 
construction purposes. In a sense then, 
my bill merely seeks to extend this en- 
couragement of the private nonprofit 
sector to the construction of badly 
needed nursing home facilities. 

The bill provides for a 2-year program 
with authorizations of $50 million for 
fiscal year 1968 and $100 million for 
fiscal year 1969. The bill stipulates that 
all participating organizations must ac- 
quire proper accreditation. The nursing 
homes built under this program will also 
be required to meet the building and op- 
erating standards required under the 
medicare program. 


LEFTIST STUDENTS PLAN VIOLENT 
DEMONSTRATIONS FOR “PEACE” 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
no longer surprised at the excesses re- 
sorted to by the Soviet Union and its 
Communist cohorts in the name of peace, 
for peace to them carries a meaning en- 
tirely diffierent from our own. However, 
when the same distortion of the term 
is used in the United States to justify 
possible violence, it is time to crack down 
on offenders, but hard. 

The Columbus Dispatch of March 1, 
1967, carried a syndicated column by 
Alice Widener concerning the Students 
for a Democratic Society and the forth- 
coming “Mobilization for Peace” demon- 
strations this April. Miss Widener 
quotes one SDS recruiter regarding the 
upcoming “‘peace” demonstrations: 

This time we're not going to be satisfied 
with staying outside the lines. We're orga- 
nizing training groups on how to break 


through police lines, get past security guards, 
and get right into the guts of the places 


we're going to go. 
In the interest of peace, the recruiter 
continued: 


This time we're not going to stay outside- 
police lines at the U.N.; we're going to break 
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through, get past security guards, and go 
right in. If there's any rough stuff and any 
of you get hurt, it’ll be their fault and they'll 
be exposed for the police brutes and fascists 
they are. 


If there is any “rough stuff” at the 
U.N. in April, I am sure the good people 
of New York will support the forces of 
law and order as they supported the New 
York police in overwhelmingly rejecting 
the ill-advised civilian review board some 
months ago. If the above statement is 
any indication of what is in store for 
the authorities in New York City, then 
perhaps the danger of incitement to riot 
would be a firm basis on which to forbid 
the demonstration. 

Miss Widener’s column points up an- 
other area in which citizens must play 
an increasingly active part. College 
alumni especially should be justifiably 
concerned if their alma maters serve as 
vehicles for advocating causes such as 
civil disobedience. Perhaps their in- 
quiries will impress upon school author- 
ities that a prudent exercise of academic 
freedom presupposes academic respon- 
sibility in shunning, or at least repudiat- 
ing, the civilly cancerous causes which 
entice inexperienced youth today. At 
least, school authorities whose campuses 
accommodate functions such as the type 
described by Miss Widener should, in all 
fairness, invite those regularly contribut- 
ing alumni to attend these functions as a 
graphie receipt for their educational 
dollars. 

Miss Widener, as a competent viewer 
of the national and international scene, 
is understandably alarmed by the radi- 
cal policies of those such as the SDS, 
Her thrice weekly syndicated newspaper 
column on national and international 
affairs reaches a net ABC circulation 
readership of 1,653,392 in only six of the 
many great papers carrying her work— 
San Diego Union Tribune, Indianapolis 
Star, Columbus Dispatch, Denver Post, 
Tampa Tribune, Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. Her U.S.A. magazine, founded 
in 1954 and sold by subscription only, 
lists among its long-time not-too-un- 
known subscribers the Harvard Library, 
United Nations Library, U.S. Naval War 
College, the U.S. Army Library, United 
States Steel, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, General Electric, American 
and Foreign Power, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, Schering Corp., and others of 
equal stature at home and abroad. 
That her apprehension is born of vast 
experience and responsible reporting 
goes without saying. 

I request that the column, “Leftist 
Students Plan Violent Demonstrations 
for ‘Peace’,” be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

_ LEFTIST STUDENTS PLAN VIOLENT 
DEMONSTRATIONS FOR “PEACE” 
(By Alice Widener) 

In a front page announcement, the Prince- 
ton University student newspaper, the 
Princetonian, reported. The Princeton chap- 
ter of Students for a Democratic Society 
(president Robert C. Burlingham 67) will 
sponsor the world’s first Radical Education 
Project in McCosh Hall, Feb. 17, 18 and 19.” 

The Princetonian went on to say that the 
REP conference would be attended by chap- 
ters “from throughout the Northeast... .” 

During that snowy weekend, the young 
and not-so-young participants in the first 
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Radical Education Project conference at 
Princeton turned McCosh Hall into a 
Berkeley-type place. 

After the 200 or more dirty, unkempt and 
bearded leftist radicals who infested the 
Princeton campus had departed, a mainte- 
mance man said: “This weekend this univer- 
sity needed two things—a Joe McCarthy and 
this year's football team to scrimmage those 
characters out of the place.” 

The speeches made from the dais in Me- 
Cosh Hall and during various workshop 
sessions in classrooms were mainly standard 
pro-Communist revolutionary tracts. 

But what went on after speeches made by 
such oldtime pro-Communist radicals as 
Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy, and by such 
“New Left” radicals as Greg Calvert, newly 
elected national secretary of Students for a 
Democratic Society, was really something. 

It is too bad that President Goheen of 
Princeton and the trustees were not present 
to hear the lectures and mingle with the 
participants. Goheen and the trustees 
might have learned a lot. 

One of the important things they might 
have discovered is that the SDS Radical Edu- 
cation Project used the premises of Prince- 
ton University as a place of recruitment by 
hard core, longtime Communists for the 
forthcoming nationwide “Mobilization for 
Peace“ demonstrations in April. 

“This time we're not going to be satisfied 
with staying outside the lines,” said a re- 
cruiter. “We're organizing training groups 
on how to break through police lines, get 
past security guards, and get right into the 
guts of the places we're going to go. 

“This time we're not going to stay outside 
police lines at the U.N.; we're going to break 
through, get past security guards, and go 
right in. If there's any rough stuff and any 
of you get hurt, it'll be their fault and 
they'll be exposed for the police brutes and 
fascists they are.” 

If plans made at the Berkeley-at-Prince- 
ton SDS Radical Education Project confer- 
ence are not frustrated before April, then I 
predict it will require thousands of police to 
restraint the illegal demonstrators and per- 
haps thousands of National Guardsmen. 

There seems to be no doubt that the orga- 
nizers of the alleged peace“ demonstrations 
want bloodshed and will do anything illegal 
to get it. 

Alas there was no U.S. senator present to 
denounce the revolutionary riff-raff in Mc- 
Cosh, no high-ranking member of the 
Princeton University administration to re- 
fute the denunciation of our nation as a 
“monster,” a description actually used from 
the dais, or even a single member of the vast 
Princeton student body to speak up for 
America. 

As the weekend revolutionary meeting 
broke up, a blood-red sun was setting in the 
West. On the way across the icy campus, I 
reflected that perhaps it was setting not in 
the West but on it. 


A LESSON IN INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago 23 large power com- 
panies in the East Central area of the 
United States entered a unique agree- 
ment concerning the  self-policing 
through mutual agreement of power 
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systems to avoid a recurrence of the 
blackout in the Northeast section of the 
United States. Who can forget the 
newspaper accounts and pictures of the 
hazardous conditions in New York City, 
for example, caused by the widespread 
power failure on November 9, 1965. This 
effort by investor-owned power com- 
panies in the East Central area may well 
become a model for other areas of the 
private sector to oversee by common con- 
sent the operation and stabilization of 
additional businesses and industries. 
This novel agreement merits a few words 
of elaboration. 

The Federal Power Commission found 
that the cause of the Northeast 
power failure was the improper or inade- 
quate interconnection and coordination 
of existing power systems. This is the 
crux of the problem to which the East 
Central Area Reliability Coordination 
Agreement addresses itself. The ECA 
group believes that the solution to the 
problem of reliability does not rest upon 
the discovery or introduction of a new 
technology, but rather upon the diligent 
application of well-developed principles 
of system planning and analysis and of 
interconnected operation. The ECA 
agreement seeks to insure stable future 
operation through the coordination of 
the bulk power supply facilities of all the 
interconnected companies within a ra- 
tional regionally defined area. 

The area covered by the agreement 
encompasses the power supply compa- 
nies in western Pennsylvania, a portion 
of Maryland, all of Ohio, all of Indiana, 
a small portion of southwest Michigan, 
almost all of West Virginia, the western 
part of Virginia, most of Kentucky, and 
a small part of Tennessee. Included in 
the agreement are 23 companies cover- 
ing roughly an area of 400 square miles. 

The agreement itself is simple in na- 
ture, containing 11 brief articles with 
sum total of 2,000 words. The heart of 
the agreement centers around an execu- 
tive board and a coordination review 
committee. The committee is charged 
with the task of reviewing and evaluat- 
ing each member’s planning for gener- 
ation and transmission facilities and 
other matters relevant to the reliability 
of the ECA companies’ bulk power sup- 
ply. An executive manager provides for 
continued supervision of the agreement. 

Additionally involved in the ECA ar- 
rangement is the adequacy of future 
power installations. The kind of phe- 
nomena that can occur on an inadequate- 
ly designed power system can be clearly 
anticipated. Its performance can be 
determined in advance and remedial 
steps taken to make an unstable system 
into a perfectly stable system by simu- 
lated testing before a dollar is actually 
expended in construction of facilities. 

From my understanding of this com- 
pact, I view this venture as an exciting 
breakthrough in the area of individual 
responsibility. The willingness of a re- 
sponsible sector of American industry 
to freely relinquish a degree of its au- 
thority in the public interest is certainly 
heartening. 

A more complete picture of the East 
Central Area Reliability Coordination 
Agreement was presented here in Wash- 
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ington on March 2, 1967, at the dinner 

for members of Congress sponsored by 

the companies of the East Central area. 

Mr. Philip Sporn, of an American 

Electric Power Co., Inc., and chairman 

of the System Development Committee, 

outlined the nature and extent of this 
new cooperative effort. His address, 
based on many years of experience in 
this field, provides for the layman an 
understandable analysis of the Agree- 
ment. To further disseminate infor- 
mation on this subject, I request that 

Mr. Sporn’s address be inserted in the 

Record at this point. 

REMARKS ON ECA RELIABILITY COORDINATION 
AGREEMENT GIVEN AT MEETING WITH EAST 
CENTRAL AREA SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 2, 1967 

(By Philip Sporn, chairman, System Develop- 
ment Committee, American Electric Power 
Co., Inc.) 

First, I want to add my expression of ap- 
preciation to that of Lee Rice, to the many 
members of the Congress, to those from the 
ECA, and others who are here, and to tell you 
how delighted I am at this opportunity to be 
able to talk to you on the subject of reli- 
ability of power supply through regional co- 
ordination of interconnected generation and 
transmission facilities. It is, by the way, a 
subject with which I have been deeply con- 
cerned and have been working on continu- 
ously since roughly March 1919, or over a 
period of 48 years. 

With our long experience in this regard, 
we should as a nation be, and we are, the 
most knowledgeable in the world in electric 
power, electric power systems, and in the 
business of providing reliable electric service. 
After all, the electric lamp, which started it, 
was an American invention and the business 
of power supply to the public was also in- 
vented by the inventor of the electric lamp, 
Thomas Edison, in 1882, as we all know. For 
many decades, with but 6% of the world’s 
population, we have been supplying over 
one-third of the world’s total electric energy. 
During that time, the United States has 
enjoyed a quality of service unequaled any- 
where else—notwithstanding the tragic event 
of a year ago last November. 

On November 9, 1965, the Northeast section 
of the United States suffered a blackout of 
from a few minutes to 13.5 hours and the 
Northeast section and all the rest of the 
country suffered a traumatic shock. 

This trauma is not over, and true to the 
famous dictum of Hegel that people and gov- 
ernments never have learned anything from 
history, we, too, are repeating in many cases 
a dubious pattern of behavior in an effort to 
avoid a repetition of this unfortunate oc- 
currence. All sorts of people and organiza- 
tions have been brought in, or have been 
permitted to enter unasked, to tell us what 
is or was wrong with us: all kinds of indus- 
tries—aircraft manufacturers, diesel engine 
manufacturers, computer manufacturers; 
professionals of every kind—physicists, law- 
yers, sales specialists, public administrators, 
foreign power systems of a size smaller than 
that of one of our larger cities where outages 
have been fairly commonplace, and now and 
then even engineers and executives—all have 
come in with a commendatory desire to serve, 
all having an egalitarian but negligible un- 
derstanding of a complex technology, and all 
having an equal—some even more than 
equal—confidence in the efficacy of their pre- 
scriptions, All these have rushed in with 
proposals before state commissions, commit- 
tees of the Congress, and public bodies in 
general, and with solutions to the problem of 
how to operate interconnected systems so as 
to give absolute reliability of service. With- 
out question some of these prescriptions will 
be filled, but whether they help the patient 
is doubtful, 
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But why not try learning from history— 
history which we made painfully, step by 
step, in one of the most dynamic and im- 
portant areas of the United States—the East- 
Central Area? Why not examine what we 
have done, what we have learned through 
research and analysis and a great deal of 
experience, and select that part of it which 
is good and that part which is susceptible to 
improvement to make it even better? Is this 
too rational a way to proceed? Why not try 
it? This is exactly what ECA has done. 

We studied our history and our perform- 
ance over the past 40 years or so, reasoning 
from an intimate knowledge of what has 
transpired in these last 40 years, from our 
World War II experience, from a fund of 
experience over a period of more than three 
years in the development of the National 
Power Survey—specific conclusions of which 
Iam not in complete agreement with—from 
the critical test that one part of the power 
systems of the United States was given in 
November 1965, and from a great deal of 
work and analysis we have made in the past 
15 months since that tragic and traumatic 
event. On the basis of all of this it seems 
to me that the fundamentals we have devel- 
oped over these 40 years have a Gibraltar- 
like solidity, but that some of the structure 
built on these foundations needs reinforcing. 

Now, what is it that we have done as an 
industry in the past 40 years that has brought 
us to the present state of affairs? Essentially, 
three important developments have taken 
place: 

A. We have expanded the power systems 
of the country roughly sixteenfold. 

B. We have developed some highly in- 
tegrated power systems, and we have greatly 
extended the concept of interconnection 
among separate power systems. 

C. Whether because of our haste, or be- 
cause of mistaken ideas of economy, or even 
because of failure to understand, we as an 
industry in some instances have done a su- 
perficial job of planning and engineering, of 
developing interconnected systems and in 
their coordination. In many cases we have 
done a poor job in critically examining, as- 
sessing, and testing interconnected systems. 
This has incorrectly cast doubt on the de- 
sirability of interconnection and coordina- 
tion. It is not interconnection and coordi- 
nation that are at fault, but improper or in- 
adequate interconnection and coordination, 

It was this kind of thing—inadequate in- 
terconnection and improper coordination— 
that the Federal Power Commission found 
was responsible for the tragedy of November 
9, 1965. It was not some minor trouble like 
improperly set relays. 

The solution to this problem of reliability 
does not rest, therefore, upon the discovery 
or introduction of a new technology, but 
rather upon the diligent application of well- 
developed principles of system planning and 
analysis and of interconnected operation. 
The mechanism adopted by the ECA group 
of companies to assure the complete realiza- 
tion of this objective is embodied in a relia- 
bility-focused agreement for the coordina- 
tion of the bulk power supply facilities of 
all the interconnected companies within a 
rational regionally-defined area. The area 
we chose was based on our historical develop- 
ment of coordination of facilities over a 
period of more than 40 years which by now 
has resulted in a strongly interconnected 
group of systems with major ties outside the 
area. In carrying out its interestate admin- 
istrative responsibilities in electric power, the 
FPO has classified this area as the East Cen- 
tral Area. 

I would like to take a few moments to tell 
you something of the physical and electrical 
characteristics of the East Central Area as 
compared with the rest of the country, and 
in one case in comparison with a foreign 
country. I would like to list some the most 
important items: 

1. The following are the 23 companies par- 
ticipating in this agreement: 
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Appalachian Power Company. The Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Company, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company, Columbus 
and Southern Ohio Electric Company, The 
Dayton Power and Light Company, Duquesne 
Light Company, Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Company, Indiana-Kentucky Electric Cor- 
poration, Indianapolis Power & Light Com- 
pany, Kentucky Power Company, Kentucky 
Utilities Company, Louisville Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Monongahela Power Com- 
pany,’ Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany, Ohio Edison Company,’ Ohio Power 
Company, Ohio Valley Electric Corporation, 
Pennsylvania Power Company The Potomac 
Edison Company,? Public Service Company 
of Indiana, Inc., Southern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company, the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany, and West Penn Power Company.* 

2, ECA covers the power supply companies 
in western Pennsylvania, a portion of Mary- 
land, all of Ohio, all of Indiana, a small por- 
tion of southwest Michigan, almost all of 
West Virginia, the western part of Virginia, 
most of Kentucky, and a small part of Ten- 
nessee. All the investor-owned companies 
in this area are presently parties to the agree- 
ment. It also covers the two other major 
companies in Michigan—Consumers Power 
and Detroit Edison—which as yet are not 
members of ECA, but which will join upon 
the completion of the facilities now under 
construction that will solidly interconnect 
their systems with the group. 

3. This is a highly compact area, spanning 
roughly 400 by 400 miles. It covers a highly 
productive part of the United States and is 
highly diversified as to population, resources, 
and industry. 

4. Population and electric energy-wise the 
area is highly developed and is a significant 
part of the United States. It is true it covers 
only 4.3% of the area of the United States, 
but it utilizes about 13% of the nation’s 
electric energy. 

5. The major generating plants of the area 
are among the country’s most noted. steam- 
electric plants, including such great energy 
producing centers as St. Clair, Karn, Mitch- 
ell, Gallagher, Cane Run, Brown, Clifty 
Creek, Beckjord, Clinch River, Bay Shore, 
Eastlake, Sammis, Cardinal, Ft. Martin, Mus- 
kingum River, and many more. These plants 
are well distributed throughout the area. 
This is a unique and important character- 
istic in providing a basis for reliability of 
service. 

6. All this generation is tied together by a 
complete and very substantial grid of trans- 
mission, operating at 138 kv, 230 kv, 345 kv, 
500 ky, and very soon 765 kv will be intro- 
duced into the area. The network includes 
major ties to systems outside the area in 
Ilinois, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

7. It is the most heavily interconnected 
area in the United States. There are in ex- 
istence within the area 61 interconnections 
of 138,000 volts or higher. 

8. There are also many strong intercon- 
nections to area contiguous to ECA. These 
comprise 35 ties at 138,000 volts or higher. 

9. One of the important basics of a power 
supply area is to have its transmission facil- 
ities move up in strength or capability in 
step with the growth in generation. This 
also is going on in ECA. 

10. At the same time interconnections are 
also being heavily strengthened with systems 
outside ECA. 

11. Major facilities being added currently 
to the ECA system are, I believe, very im- 
pressive: close to 4,700 miles of high-voltage 
transmission lines, almost 15 million kilo- 
watts of new generating capacity, and 33 new 
high-voltage interconnections. 

12, The size and intensive development of 


American Electric Power Company Sys- 
tem. 

Allegheny Power System. 

Ohio Edison System. 
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the power systems in the ECA are sharply 
brought out by a comparison with all of 
France. With an ECA population of 25 mil- 
lion versus France's 50 million, the 1965 peak 
demand supplied in the ECA was 26.3 million 
kilowatts versus the French 18.5 million, a 
ratio of 1.43 to 1. Energy sales in the ECA 
were 160 Dillion kilowatt-hours versus 
France’s 100 billion, thus giving a per capita 
energy ratio of 3.2 to 1. We are not com- 

this area of the United States with 
some underdeveloped country, but with one 
of the most technologically advanced, highly 
civilized, highly industrialized modern coun- 
tries, and in the estimation of its leader at 
least, second to no other country in anything. 
But they cannot claim that in electric energy. 

The ECA area, if we include the systems 
of Consumers Power and Detroit Edison, has 
today a demand of 33 million kilowatts and 
will, by the end of the century, have a de- 
mand for some 165 million kilowatts with an 
annual energy generation of 800 million kilo- 
watt-hours. It has the means for assuring 
the economical growth and development of 
the power resources within the area, and all 
the necessary components for achieving com- 
plete reliability. With these elements con- 
tinued as the demand and supply bases grow, 
the present high degree of reliability will be 
not only maintained, but will be augmented 
and strengthened still further. 

Stated in another way, this coordinated 
area, provided with adequate capacity and 
strength in the interconnecting media, that 
is, the transmission lines and their protective 
facilities, with the systems in the area dedi- 
cated to the principle of continuous operation 
in synchronism on an area basis, will suc- 
cessfully and completely solve the problem 
of area service reliability. At the same time 
it can realize substantially in full all the 
economies of scale. It can do the latter by 
separate bilateral or multilateral agreements 
not in conflict any of the requirements or ob- 
ligations of the ECA Reliability Coordina- 
tion Agreement. The systems within ECA 
have demonstrated over and over again in 
the past their ability to stay together and 
give service unsurpassed for continuity and 
reliability. There surely is no reason to doubt 
their ability to continue to do this in the 
future and to do it even more effectively with 
the help of the new agreement we have just 
entered into to provide continuous coordina- 
tion. 

This agreement to provide the mechanism 
for the implementation of continuous coordi- 
nation is one of the simplest. It contains 
eleven brief articles running to approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. It sets up an Executive 
Board and a Coordination Review Commit- 
tee. This is the heart of the agreement. 

The Coordination Review Committee is 
charged with the task to “in conjunction 
with each party, review and evaluate such 
party’s planning for generation and trans- 
mission facilities and other matters relevant 
to the reliability of the ECA Companies’ bulk 
power supply.” This has to be done on a 
continuing basis. To supply the element of 
continuity, the Agreement provides for an 
Executive Manager. 

I would like to stress the continuity of the 
functioning of the Coordination Review 
Committee and the implied acceptance of 
the self-discipline imposed on the members 
once the effect of any new facilities on the 
_ Yellability of the ECA companies’ bulk power 

supply system has been determined. A de- 
termination having been made that a given 
addition to or modification of existing fa- 
cilities would jeopardize the continued safe 
operation of the area as a whole, it is im- 
plicit that changes to make possible such 
safe will be made in the design be- 
fore the facility is built. 

I would like to say a few more words 
about continuity of service, system disturb- 
ances, stability and instability, and cascad- 
ing or disconnecting operations which can 
result in a major area interruption. 
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Under normal conditions all the machines 
generating power on an electric system are 
in synchronism and electromagnetically in- 
terlocked and operating completely in step, 
i.e. all of the generators are operating at 
exactly the same speed of rotation. The 
rotors of each of the generators are slightly 
advanced of the position they would occupy 
at no load. This angle of advance actually 
determines how much of the total load each 
of the machines carries. 

However, when a severe disturbance oc- 
curs on the system, there is a quick and 
sharp readjustment of these rotor angles. 
Since machines have inertia, or fly-wheel 
effect, in the process of their adjustment 
they will overswing. This all happens auto- 
matically, and in small fractions of a second. 
With systems having strong transmission 
between generating sources, this overswing 
will quickly correct itself and the rotors 
will steady down to new positions. But, if 
the interconnecting system facilities are in- 
adequate in some way, this overswing will 
continue, perhaps into the opposite direc- 
tion, and there will be a hunting and a 
movement of power between the rotors, one 
against the other in space, so to speak. 

Whether under such conditions these ma- 
chines will continue to stay in synchronism 
is dependent upon many factors, including 
the amount of readjustment of the rotor 
angles which has taken place, the inertia of 
the turbine-generators, the condition of ex- 
citation on generator fields, the losses in the 
system, and the capacity of the interconnect- 
ing lines. When in any such readjustment 
involving a sudden change in load they settle 
down and maintain synchronism, the ma- 
chines are said to be stable or to have tran- 
sient stability; when they do not, the system 
will be unstable and will break apart. By 
and large this will happen in a series of 
steps, each one of which makes the next one 
inevitable, so that there is a cascading effect 
which results in the breaking up of the 
system. 

Now, stability and cascading are not a 
new problem. It is at least 50 years old. 
It was recognized long ago and the solution 
to it is clearly determined. The great Stein- 
metz, who was considered the technological 
patron saint of alternating current systems 
the world over had a hand in analyzing it 
and hundreds of able utility technologists 
have since become familiar with it. It is a 
phenomenon taught in every good engineer- 
ing school that has the vision and courage 
to have a chair in electric power. We un- 
derstand system stability, know how to cal- 
culate it, and know how to plan our systems 
so as to avoid unstable conditions. 

This is done daily in connection with 
complicated planning and operating prob- 
lems and has been done among separate but 
interconnected systems on an ad hoc basis 
in our area for many years. Over these 
years literally thousands of stability caleu- 
lations have been carried out. For this pur- 
pose we have for many years used the most 
modern digital computer programs. Actu- 
ally, it is in the predetermination of system 
performance that the digital computer has 
been particularly invaluable to the system 
planner and designer. 

The important ingredient we are intro- 
ducing in the new ECA agreement is to be 
completely sure that all these examinations 
and calculations of inter-system effects are 
systematically made and taken into account 
in advance of building system facilities 
rather than after they are built and put to- 
gether and operating and found wanting. 

To the specific inquiry—can we actually 
determine without question the performance 
of the system and assure its reliable per- 
formance if we study it in advance—the 
answer is yes, categorically yes. 

The beautiful Tacoma Narrows bridge, 
which wrecked itself in 1940, failed because 
it was unstable. Had a stability determina- 
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tion been made in advance of its construc- 
tion, it would clearly have shown its un- 
stable characteristics and the design could 
very easily have been modified to avoid the 
wreck. By the same token, an inadequately 
designed electric power system can become 
unstable when a fault or severe disturbance 
occurs. 

The kind of phenomena that can occur on 
an inadequately designed power system can 
be clearly anticipated. We can determine its 
performance in advance and we can work 
out the remedial steps to make an unstable 
system into a perfectly stable system by 
simulated testing before a dollar is actually 
expended in construction of facilities. Simu- 
lated testing, repeated over and over again, 
is what we will carry out continuously and 
unremittingly in the ECA. The Agreement 
pledges the good faith of the people who 
have signed it to do that very thing. 

Of course, there are many other phases of 
joint action involved in coordination, but 
they are minor. The important item is that 
systems are properly coordinated to be able 
to stay together reliably under all conditions. 
All the rest is commentary. 

A natural question is what other systems 
in the East Central Area may become mem- 
bers of the ECA Reliability Coordination 
Agreement. Since the purpose of this agree- 
ment is to augment the reliability of the 
bulk power supply in the area, it follows 
that to qualify for membership a system 
must now operate sufficient generation and 
transmission facilities, the performance of 
which could have a significant effect on the 
reliability of the area’s bulk power supply. 
As in the case of all members, such a system 
must be willing to submit its plans for inter- 
connection and its future plans for gen- 
eration and transmission additions for re- 
view by the ECA members, in order to assure 
that the proposed interconnection or new 
facilities will not have a deleterious effect on 
the reliability of the area’s bulk power sup- 
ply. Also, that such a system must be willing 
to work out the necessary changes, modifica- 
tions or additions in its plans to avoid such 
deleterious effects. 

As to very small investor-owned companies 
and municipals, it is believed that their in- 
terests can best be met by firm power ar- 
rangements with the contiguous larger util- 
ity systems. In general, these smaller 
systems will have no significant effect on the 
bulk power system reliability of the area. 

While having no doubts about the bene- 
fits, and thus the need for maintaining 
existing ties and exploring opportunities for 
future ties to systems outside the area, the 
group still does not consider it advisable to 
extend the membership beyond the East 
Central Area. It is believed that the size of 
the area and the number of participants 
should not be increased beyond the Michi- 
gan companies and any other systems within 
the area which might qualify as ECA mem- 
bers. Also, it is hoped that more or less 
similar reliability coordination areas will be 
developed to embrace contiguous systems 
outside the boundaries of ECA. 

We executed this agreement some six 
weeks ago and it is in effective operation 
right now. Thus, at the first formal meet- 
ing of the Executive Board, held February 
25, the Board unanimously agreed that the 
first step should be a complete reliability 
inventory of the area. This will be done 
even though extensive analyses have already 
been carried out by many of the companies 
in the area, taking into account both inter- 
connections within the area and to outside 
areas. We believe that this agreement, 
coupled with the firm resolve of the ECA 
companies, will provide the assurance of 
areawide reliability while allowing the freest 
kind of individual system development and 
the maximum amount of cooperation be- 
tween any number of its various members or 
member groups. Of this I have not the 
slightest doubt. 
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HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1967, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 2601 to 2603, 
a table—table 2—showing the amounts 
of Federal-aid highway funds that could 
be made available to each of the States 
for reimbursable obligations during fiscal 
year 1967, without exceeding estimated 
revenues of the highway trust fund, and 
the amounts frozen by the administra- 
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tion. This table, based upon the experi- 
ence of recent years, shows that for the 
States to obligate up to $4.4 billion dur- 
ing fiscal year 1967—which amount can 
be financed by the highway trust fund— 
approximately $5.4 billion of obligational 
authority would have to be released to 
the States. The fact that all States do 
not obligate all of their funds during the 
fiscal year in which they are made avail- 
able has been taken into account in the 
release of obligational authority in past 
years, resulting in an annual carryover of 
about $1 billion in obligational authority. 
This permits the States that are able to 
do so to obligate their apportionments 
as fast as the trust fund will permit, 
rather than holding all the States back 
to the obligation level of the slower 
States. 

On March 2, 1967, I placed in the 
Recorp, pages 5182 to 5183, a table 
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reflecting changes produced by the re- 
leases of an additional $175 million to 
all the States for preliminary engineer- 
ing and right-of-way acquisition, which 
$175 million was released February 28, 
1967, and some $41 million to two States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Today, I am placing in the RECORD a 
revised table reflecting the changes pro- 
duced by the additional $350 million re- 
leased to all the States, which was an- 
nounced by the administration on March 
17, 1967, and which will be effective April 
1, 1967. The information contained in 
this chart clearly reveals that $1,568,459,- 
235 of apportioned Federal-aid highway 
funds, which could be made available for 
reimbursable obligations during fiscal 
year 1967, remains frozen by the admin- 
istration. 

The updated table follows: 


Amounts of Federal-aid highway funds that could be made available for reimbursable obligations during fiscal year 1967, without exceeding 
estimated revenues of the Highway Trust Fund; limitations on the obligation of such funds; and amounts of such funds frozen by the 


administration during fiscal year 1967 


way funds 


State 


Amounts of apportioned Federal-aid high- 
at could be made available 
for a obligations during fiscal 


Additional 
amounts that 


Additional 


Original 
limitation 

imposed G 
Nov. 23, 1966 


Limitations imposed by 
Federal-aid highway funds during fiscal 


the administration on the obligation of 
year 1967 


Other obli- | Additional 


obligational 


obligations | obligations 
during fiscal 


year 1967 


Alabama. $48, 706, 555 $91, 949, 107 | $140, 655, 662 | $68, 685, 000 $3, 698, 000 $7,395, 000 | $79, 778, 000 $60, 877, 662 
Alaska.. 24, 612, 822 40, 404,391 | 65,017,213 | 31, 016, 000 1, 625, 000 3, 250, 000 | 35, 891, 000 29, 126, 213 
2, 579, 405 64, 477,381 | 67, 056,786 | 48, 110, 000 2, 593, 000 5,186,000 55, 889, 000 11, 167, 786 
Arkansas. 13, 528, 891 39, 689, 081 | 53, 217,972 | 29, 772, 000 1, 596, 000 3,192,000 34, 560, 000 18, 657, 972 
California. 8, 573, 124 388, 061,988 | 396,685,112 | 289,184,000 | 15, 606, 000 31, 212, 000 | 336, 002, 000 60, 683, 112 
Colorado... 30, 165, 072 55, 734, 732 85, 899, 804 41, 743, 000 2, 241, 000 4, 483, 000 48, 467, 000 37, 432, 804 
Connecti 5, 566, 508 80, 502,314 | 86,068,822 | 59, 869, 000 3, 287, 000 6, 475,000 69, 581, 000 16, 487, 822 
Dela’ 9, 526, 378 10, 337, 680 | 19, 864, 058 7, 774, 000 416, 000 831, 000 9, 021, 000 10, 843, 058 
Florida 17, 516, 890 95, 562,162 | 113,079,052 | 71, 401, 000 3, 843, 000 7, 686, 000 | 82, 930, 000 30, 149, 052 
Georgia 16, 321, 329 71, 083,410 | 87,353,739 3. 307, 000 2, 857, 000 5, 713,000 | 61, 877, 000 25, 476, 739 
Hawaii.. 53, 028, 354 33, 626,047 | 86,654,401 | 25, 047, 000 1, 352, 000 2, 704, 000 | 20, 103, 000 57, 551, 401 
Idaho. 15, 512, 122 28,933,946 | 44, 446,068 | 2. 683, 000 1, 164, 000 2,327, 000 | 25, 174, 000 19, 272, 068 
Tilinois. 23, 301, 411 234, 848, 593 | 258,150,004 | 173, 109, 000 9, 444, 00% 18, 889, 000 | 201, 442, 000 56, 708, 004 
Indiana. 60, 880, 720 96, 418,521 | 157,299,241 | 72. 084, 000 3, 877, 000 7, 755, 000 | 96, 716, 000 60, 583, 241 
Iowa 4, 857, 462 61, 442, 004 | 66,299,466 | 46, 124, 000 2, 471, 000 4,942,000 | 53. 537, 000 12, 762, 466 
Kansas 4, 083, 680 44,981,263 | 49. 064,943 | 33. 823. 000 1, 809, 000 3, 618, 000 | 39, 250, 000 9, 814, 943 
Kentucky. 30, 641, 690 86, 542, 748 117,184,438 | 64. 595, 000 3, 480, 000 6,961,000 | 75, 036, 000 42, 148, 438 
uisi. 2, 917, 670 101, 192, 631 104. 110, 301 75, 426, 000 4, 069, 000 8, 139,000 87, 634, 000 16, 476, 301 
Maine____ 2, 776, 022 21, 695,830 | 24,471,852 | 16, 264, 000 873, 000 1,745,000 | 18, 882, 000 5, 589, 852 
Mary 119, 362, 346 65, 944, 078 | 185,356,424 | 40, 226, 000 2, 652, 000 5, 304,000 | 57, 182, 000 128, 174, 424 
35, 873, 661 89, 645,511 | 125,519,172 | 65, 874. 000 3, 605, 000 7,210,000 | 77, 689, 000 47, 830, 172 
Michig: 14, 476, 565 133, 867, 415 | 148, 343,980 | 100, 139, 000 5, 384, 000 10, 767,000 | 116, 290, 000 32, 053, 980 
3, 287, 466 102, 305, 647 105, 593, 113 76, 429, 000 4, 114, 000 8, 228, 000 88, 771, 000 16, 822, 113 
4, 077, 089 51, 804, 606 55, 881, 695 38, 855, 000 2, 083, 000 4, 167, 000 45, 105, 000 10, 776, 695 
10, 649, 702 108, 275, 603 | 118,925,305 | 80, 924, 000 4, 354, 000 8,709,000 | 93, 987, 000 24. 938, 305 
30, 019, 380 48,807,210 | 78,826,590 | 36, 563, 000 1, 963, 000 3,925,000 | 42, 451, 000 36, 375, 590 
5, 392, 793 34,143,170 | 39. 535,963 | 25, 690, 000 1, 373, 000 2,746,000 | 20, 809, 000 9, 726, 963 
— 2, 204, 452 29,911,065 | 32,115,517 | 22, 398, 000 1, 203, 000 2, 406,000 | 26, 007, 000 6, 108, 517 
10, 844, 743 20, 647,714 | 31, 402, 457 15, 421, 000 830, 000 1, 661,000 | 17. 912, 000 13, 580, 457 
New Jersey 92, 232, 001 107, 769, 326 | 200,001,327 | 80, 363, 000 4, 334, 000 8, 668,000 | 93,365,000 | 106, 636, 327 
New Mexico 483, 234 53,061,492 | 53, 544,726 | — 39, 640, 000 2, 184, 000 4,268,000 | 46, 042, 000 7, 502, 726 
New York... 15, 735, 753 229, 264,106 | 244,999,859 | 171, 445, 000 9, 220, 000 18, 440,000 | 199, 105, 000 45, 894, 859 
North Carolina. 904 54, 337, 663 54, 338, 658 40, 881, 000 2, 185, 000 4, 370, 000 47, 436, 000 6, 902, 658 
7, 906 26, 283, 769 26, 291, 675 19, 780, 000 1, 057, 000 2, 114, 000 22, 951, 000 3, 340, 675 
18188 47, 179, 788 246, 546,138 | 293,725,876 | 183, 778, 000 9, 915, 000 19, 830,000 | 213, 523, 000 80, 202, 876 
Oklahoma. 8, 028, 097 53, 948,259 | 61,976,356 | 40, 415, 000 2, 170, 000 4,339,000 46, 924, 000 15, 052, 356 
Oregon. 2, 710, 113 78, 104,672 | 75, 814, 785 51, 121, 000 2, 940, 000 5,880,000 | 59, 941, 000 15, 873, 785 
Pennsylvan 56, 606, 484 205, 237,836 | 261,844,320 | 153, 242, 000 8. 254, 000 16, 507,000 | 178, 003, 000 83, 841, 320 
hode 3. 879, 519 23,981,203 | 27,860,812 | 17, 913, 000 964, 000 1,929,000 | 24, 164, 000 3, 696, 812 
1, 078, 420 34, 227, 551 35, 305, 971 25, 711, 000 1, 376,000 2, 753, 000 29, 840, 000 5, 465, 971 
1, 647, 689 41,886,505 | 43, 534,194 | 31, 340, 000 1, 684, 000 3, 369,000 | 36, 393, 000 7, 141, 194 
‘Tennessee. 4, 105, 483 93, 351, 303 97, 456, 786 69, 710, 000 3, 754, 000 7, 508, 000 80, 972, 000 16, 484, 786 
8 5, 207, 054 228, 920,087 | 234,127,141 | 171, 195, 000 9, 206, 000 18, 412,000 | 198, 813, 000 35, 314, 141 
Utah- 9, 259, 381 60, 444, 805 69,734,186 | 45, 037, 000 2, 431, 000 4,862,000 | 82. 330, 000 17, 404, 186 
Vermont. 19, 662, 266 28, 053,888 | 47,716,104 | 20, 898, 000 1, 128, 000 2,256,000 | 24, 282, 000 23, 434, 104 
— — TETEN 7, 664, 734 128, 923,826 | 131, 588, 560 92, 336, 000 4, 984, 000 9,967,000 | 107, 287, 000 24, 301, 560 
Washingto 25, 920, 556 97, 247,495 | 123,168,051 | 272, 490, 000 3, 911, 000 7,822,000 | 84, 223, 000 38, 945, 051 
West Virginia 10, 649, 034 87, 293,256 | 97,942,290 | 64, 959, 000 3, 511, 000 7,021,000 | 75, 491, 000 22, 451, 290 
Wisconsin.. 1, 319, 228 50,875,316 | 52, 194, 544 | 38, 286, 000 2, 046, 000 4,092,000 | 44. 424, 000 7, 70, 544 
Wyoming 3, 948, 870 42, 153, 529 46, 102, 399 31, 433, 000 1, 695, 000 3, 390, 000 36, 518, 000 9, 584, 399 
94, 715, 980 50, 276, 060 | 144, 992, 040 37, 404, 000 2, 022, 000 4, 044, 000 68, 688, 000 76, 304, 040 
Punto FiO a oa ee ee 6, 028, 398 6, 627, 027 12, 655, 425 5, 088, 000 267, 00 533, 000 5, 888, 000 6, 767, 425 
Toilen 1, 029, 385, 233 | 4 4, 351, 600, 000 |5, 381, 035, 235 |3, 246, 000, 000 41, 576, 000 | 350, 000, 000 |3, 812, 576, 000 | 1, 568, 459, 235 

1 For completing gaps in Interstate Route 70. 


2 To cover prev 
new obligational authority without limitation. 


obligation overdraft of approximately $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 


4 $4.4 b inclu: 


3 For right-of-way projects roved between July 1, 1966, and Nov. 23, 1966. 
tities lee 8 for — costs 


istrative and research of 


the Bureau of Public Roads 
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NOISE POLLUTION 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KUPFERMAN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday night, March 13, I had the 
honor of addressing the Society of Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence on the subject of 
“Noise Pollution.” 

The meeting was held at the Einhorn 
Auditorium of the Lenox Hill Hospital 
in my district in New York City. 

The program of the evening follows: 

Norse POLLUTION 

The Honorable Theodore R. Kupferman, 
M.C.. Representative from the 17th District 
of New York; College of the City of New 
York, B.S.; Columbia Law School, L.L. B.; 
Member of the New York Bar; Admitted be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court: formerly Ad- 
junct Professor of Law, New York Law 
School; formerly President Federal Bar 
Ass'n., covering New Jersey, Connecticut and 
New York; President of the City Club of 
New York; City Councilman (1962-1966); 
Member of the New York State Bar: Asso- 
ciation of the Bar: American Bar Associa- 
tion; Patron of the International Bar Asso- 
elation; Society of Medical Jurisprudence. 

Abstract: A discussion of the trauma of 
everyday noise; voice and hearing loss; air- 
craft noise control; evaluating of the effect 
of noise; recognition by the Courts of “noise 
pollution“; the supersonic boom; legislation 
by the Congress necessary. 

Presentation of the Society Medallion to 
Past President, Milton Helpern, M.D. 

Resolution in Memorial to Past President 
Horace E. Ayers, M.D. 


The meeting was presided over by the 
society’s President Edward S. Black- 
stone, Esq., well-known New York at- 
torney. 

The funetion of the Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence from their own prospectus 
is: 

THE SOCIETY oF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE 

The Society of Medical Jurisprudence is 
organized for the investigation, study and 
advancement of the Science of Medical Juris- 
prudence and the attainment of a higher 
standard of Medical Expert Testimony. 
Lawyers, Physicians and Chemists of good 
standing in thelr respective professions and 
teachers in approved Law and Medical 
Schools are eligible to apply for membership 
upon endorsement by two society members 
of their own professions. 


A past president of the society is Dr. 
Milton Helpern, the renowned medical 
examiner of New York City, who at this 
meeting received the society’s medallion 
for his great contributions. 

I discussed my proposed legislation on 
noise pollution, H.R. 2819, in the 90th 
Congress and H.R. 14602 in the 89th 
Congress—and my previous statements 
which will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 112, part 7, pages 8745— 
8768, 9470-9477; volume 112, part 8, page 
9679; May 16, 1966, daily Recorp, page 
A2629; volume 112, part 9, pages 12219 
12205; August 1, 1966, daily Recorp, page 
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A4048; volume 112, part 14, pages 18233— 
18257; volume 112, part 15, page 20388; 
volume 112, part 20, pages 27803-27824, 
27874; January 17, 1967, page 614; Janu- 
ary 18, 1967, pages 788-810; January 26, 
1967, pages 1739-1742; and February 6, 
1967, pages 2582-2589. 

My colleagues will be interested in the 
fact the problems of noise continue to be 
of great concern to the community. 


H.R. 2068 FAILS TO INCLUDE AN IN- 
COME LIMITATIONS INCREASE 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Lancen] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
express my disappointment that H.R. 
2068, approved by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee last week and now before the 
House for consideration, fails to include 
an income limitations increase. 

While it provides for a much deserved 
cost-of-living increase in veterans’ pen- 
sions, H.R. 2068 still fails to help the 
more than 29,000 veterans, widows, and 
survivors who had their monthly pen- 
sions reduced or wiped out completely as 
@ result of the 1965 social security in- 
crease. That is why I participated in 
the effort to raise veterans’ income limi- 
tations. 

I vigorously supported the Langen vet- 
erans pension equity bill in testimony 
presented to the committee earlier this 
month. My bill would have boosted in- 
come limitations by 20 percent as well as 
increased pension payments. 

If my bill would have been enacted, it 
would have fully restored the monthly 
pensions reduced or wiped out completely 
for those 29,000 deserving citizens. 
There is absolutely no reason why vet- 
erans’ pensions cut by the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1965 should not be 
fully restored. 

Iam pleased, though, that the commit- 
tee-approved bill provides a cost-of-liv- 
ing rate increase for all veterans, widows, 
and survivors receiving pension under 
Public Law 86-211, as amended, with a 
substantially greater increase for widows 
and widows with children in the lowest 
income categories; grants certain war- 
time benefits not previously provided to 
veterans serving in the Armed Forces 
after August 4, 1964; grants additional 
benefits to those serving after January 
31, 1955; and increases educational al- 
lowances payable to veterans receiving 
benefits under the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Benefits Act of 1966, including 
many features similar to the veterans’ 
educational assistance bill I introduced 
last year. 

Despite the fact that an income limita- 
tions increase was not included in H.R. 
2068, I intend to renew my fight to 
amend veterans’ pension laws so as to 
assure pension equity to all recipients, 
with special attention to the needs of 
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the 29,000 who continue to suffer dis- 
crimination and financial hardship. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 


MENT IS A FAILURE 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, several years 
ago, the United States entered into an 
international cartel to control the price 
of coffee. The name of that cartel is 
the “International Coffee Agreement” 
and it has proven to be an albatross 
around the neck of the American house- 
wife and the American coffee industry, 
both of whom have been saddled with 
the higher than supply would warrant, 
cartel-set coffee prices. 

Our Department of State, concerned 
with its own irons in the fires, more par- 
ticularly with the goodwill of the rich 
Latin American coffee growers, responds 
to this state of affairs by purring that 
“we should perhaps be cheered with the 
progress that has been made in coffee.” 
Now apart from chiding the Department 
of State on its usage of insipid phraseol- 
ogy; that is, “we should perhaps be 
cheered,” I will confine myself to saying 
that the International Coffee Agreement 
is a proven failure, which the State De- 
partment knows only too well. 

On March 3, the Green Coffee Associa- 
tion of New York joined the Green Cof- 
fee Association of New Orleans in urging 
the Department of State to withdraw 
the United States from the International 
Coffee Agreement. As my first enclo- 
sure, I include the text of the Green Cof- 
fee Association’s March 3, 1967, letter to 
Anthony M. Solomon, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, 
signed by Mr. Gordon Hunger, associa- 
tion president, in which the association 
documents the abuses of the coffee grow- 
ing countries; viz, shipping “pirate” cof- 
fee and upsetting orderly marketing pro- 
cedures. The association also makes the 
point that the coffee agreement, by in- 
sulating coffee producing countries from 
the economies of overproduction through 
price controls, has discouraged all but a 
few countries from taking effective meas- 
ures to curb coffee overproduction. Some 
producers are actually growing more cof- 
fee than they were before the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement went into ef- 
fect. Notwithstanding this massive pro- 
duction glut, in which no meaningful in- 
roads are being made outside Brazil, the 
International Coffee Agreement is keep- 
ing the price of coffee up through price 
fixing. 

The State Department answered the 
Green Coffee Association on March 15, 
1967. With typical optimism, the De- 


partment admitted that the Interna- 


tional Coffee Agreement had been abused 
by some producers, but that we should 
perhaps be cheered” at the progress 
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made. I am not cheered, I do not ex- 

pect to be cheered in the near future. 

As my second enclosure, I include an 

article from the March 16, Journal of 

Commerce quoting from the State De- 

partment’s reply to the allegations of 

the Green Coffee Association. The in- 
adequacy of the State Department's re- 
ply ought to be immediately apparent. 

Just to make my point, I would like to 
include a third article in the Recor, this 
one also from the March 16 Journal of 
Commerce, which tells how the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement in London has 
once again performed its price control 
function to raise coffee prices by reduc- 
ing export quotas. What the article 
does not say, is that pirate coffee flows 
will increase, disrupting orderly markets, 
and pushing down the price once again. 
But no doubt that is what will happen. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole International 
Coffee Agreement is a farce. On behalf 
of the American coffee consumer and 
the American coffee industry, Congress 
ought to ask the President to get us out 
of the agreement. 

The above material follows: 

GREEN COFFEE ASSOCIATION 
or New YORK Orry, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 3, 1967. 

Mr, ANTHONY M. SOLOMON, 

Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. SoLomoN: We are in receipt of a 
copy of a letter addressed to you dated Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1967 written by the Green Coffee 
Association of New Orleans, concerning im- 
portation of soluble coffee. We are writing 
in support of their position. 

Our Association, representing 154 members 
involved in the marketing of better than 
50% of the Green Coffees imported into the 
United States, heartily endorses the senti- 
ments expressed in that letter. However, we 
believe that the accelerating increase in the 
importation of instant coffee represents only 
one facet of the inequities which have re- 
sulted from the I. C. O. Agreement. 

Our trade is fully cognizant of the condi- 
tions in the coffee producing countries that 
existed during the late 1950's and early 19608. 
The main objectives of the Agreement, as set 
out in Article I, were to achieve a reasonable 
balance between supply and demand, to alle- 
viate the serious hardship caused by burden- 
some surpluses, and also to promote the con- 
sumption of coffee worldwide. 

In the many discussions which took place 
among the various trade groups in this coun- 
try, both among themselves and with the 
State Department, certain points were stated 
and re-stated in both private and public dis- 
cussions with officials of various governmen- 
tal agencies: 

Among the most prominent points were: 

1. The agreement was to be temporary or 
on a standby basis. 

2. The commercial interest in the United 
States was to be fully protected, in that the 
usual free trade and open market-places that 
always existed would be continued, under 
Article 53. 

3. The producing countries were to take 
the proper steps to reduce the annual over- 
production by diversification to sorely needed 
food products for their own consumption. 

Keeping the above in mind, we believe 
that the points listed below dramatically rep- 
resent the short-comings and failure of the 
agreement. 

1. World exportable production has in- 
creased from 53,416,000 bags at the start of 
the Agreement in 1962/63 to 65,907,000 bags 
in 1965/66. 
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2. The abuse of both the spirit and the 
letter of the Agreement, by a large number 
of the producing countries, has many times 
brought chaos to the orderly marketing of 
green coffee in the consuming countries. 
Considering the importance of the I.C.A. to 
these countries, it is Inconceivable that we 
condone continued violations consisting of 
massive over-shipments of assigned quotas. 
Withholding of export licenses and arbi- 
trarily suspending quota shipments, are also 
a few methods used to distort conditions. 

3. An integral part of the Agreement is a 
price fixing mechanism whereby additional 
quotas are automatically released when prices 
advance to a certain point over a fixed 
period of time, and conversely quotas auto- 
matically are reduced when prices decline to 
an agreed pre-determined figure. This rather 
recent innovation was instituted despite re- 
peated assurances by the U.S. State Dept. at 
the inception of the Agreement that abso- 
lutely no price controls of any kind would 
be a part of the Agreement. 

4. The establishment of Marketing Boards 
and quasi government agencies, not only in 
the country of production but in the con- 
suming countries as well, has resulted in 
either outright elimination of private chan- 
nels of trade, or wholesale discrimination in 
favor of a few selected large firms. 

5. As far as the United States is concerned, 
the actual amount of coffee roasted has de- 
clined from 22,800,000 bags in 1963 to 21,- 
300,000 bags in 1966, which may be due in a 
great part to the rise in the average retall 
price for a pound of ground coffee from 
63.8¢ in 1963 to 75.8¢ in 1966. 

6. The diversification of surplus coffee 
production areas, with the exception of 
Brazil, has thus far appeared to be insignifi- 
cant. In actual practice, the reverse ap- 
pears to have been true with the announce- 
ment of expanded production by many mem- 
ber countries in both Latin-America and 
Africa. 

It would appear from the above that the 
goals and sentiments expressed as being the 
aims of the I.C.A. have been dismal failures 
and that the Agreement has only succeeded 
in raising the price of coffee to the United 
States consumer by nearly 20%, thus encour- 
aging the increase of production by better 
than 23%, and probably being directly re- 
sponsible for the decline in roasting by more 
than 6%. 

There is growing evidence that the I.C.A. 
and the quota system, with few exceptions, 
has been detrimental to all segments of the 
trade, whether importer, broker, agent or 
roaster. 

The above represents our considered opin- 
ion of the inadequacy of the International 
Coffee Agreement. The ills to which we 
refer have existed for sometime, and all ef- 
forts to adjust or amend the Agreement have 
been ineffective and to no avail. We stand 
as a trade who by expression and action have 
endeavoured to their utmost to work within 
the International Agreement. However, we 
now feel there is no alternative from the 
point of view of the welfare of the American 
consumer, as well as the American coffee 
trade, but to contact all Government agen- 
cies, including Congress, to vote against re- 
newal or extension of the International Cof- 
fee Agreement. 

Very truly yours, 
GREEN COFFEE ASSOCIATION OF 
New Yor« Crry, Inc. 
G. C. Huncrr, President. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, 
Mar, 16, 1967] 
STATE DEPARTMENT Backs COFFEE PACT—CITES 
“Goop PROGRESS” 
(By Ronald Burns) 
WASHINGTON, March 15.—The State De- 
partment today reaffirmed its support for the 
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International Coffee Agreement, claiming it 
has made “good progress” in stabilizing coffee 
prices and production in the last two years. 

In a letter to the Green Coffee Association 
of N.Y., Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs Anthony M. Solomon expressed 
“surprise” at the industry’s recent demands 
for U.S. withdrawal from the pact. 

“Because we have always worked so closely 
with the industry,” Mr. Solomon said, “I was 
surprised to read the conclusions of your 
association about the agreement. 

“To be sure,” he admitted, “there have 
been and continue to be differences in the 
agreement. However, it must be recognized 
that it has had only a few years in which to 
operate, and that U.S. implementing legis- 
lation has been in effect less than two years.“ 

“TEMPORARY” BASIS? 

In a letter to Mr. Solomon dated March 6, 
the Coffee Association insisted that in the 
many discussions relating to the agreement 
“both in private and in public,” it was under- 
stood that the agreement was to be “tem- 
porary or on a standby basis.” 

In addition, coffee producers have not 
lived up to their obligations to reduce out- 
put. Instead, the association pointed out, 
world exportable production has increased 
from 53.4 million bags at the start of the 
agreement in 1962-63 to 65.9 million bags in 
1965-66. 

Mr. Solomon disagreed, asserting that the 
association had picked two years which are 
not “particularly representative of the an- 
nual average level of coffee production.” A 
longer look at coffee output over an extended 
period, he said, shows quite considerable 
year-to-year variation which, in fact, is one 
of the reasons for an attempt to stabilize 
the supply that reaches the market.” 

He also answered industry charges of 
widespread violations of the pact, declaring 
that “we do not in any way condone viola- 
tions or export quotas by overshipments 
from producing countries.” He said he was 
hopeful that the introduction of the coffee 
export stamp system will iron out these 
problems. 

Mr. Solomon added that the decline in U.S. 
coffee roastings should not be attributed to 
the ICA. “The reasons are, I understand, a 
considerable mystery to the U.S. coffee in- 
dustry and the subject of intense research.” 

He said he shared the industry's disap- 
pointment at the failure to resolve the prob- 
lem of surplus production but noted that 
“considering how difficult it was in the U.S. 
to obtain reductions in surplus farm pro- 
duction, I think we should perhaps be 
cheered with the progress that has been 
made in coffee.” 

He termed the new Brazilian effort at cut- 
ting output at “purposeful attempt” by the 
world’s dominant coffee producer, which, he 
felt certain had been enhanced by the ex- 
istence of the ICA. 

“In all these fields,” he said, “I believe the 
agreement has made good progress in the 
past two years. The forthcoming renegotia- 
tion gives us an opportunity to obtain fur- 
ther improvements,” he concluded. 


COFFEE Export QUOTA REDUCED 

Lonpvon, March 15.—The price of coffee 
produced mainly in Central America has 
failed to recover sufficiently to avoid another 
reduction in its export quota, the Interna- 
tional Coffee Organization announced. 

As a result, the quota of that type of cof- 
fee, classified as other milds,“ is expected 
to be cut by about 100,000 bags worth about 
$7 million according to prevailing prices. 

Under the International Coffee Agree- 
ment's price-quota adjustment system de- 
signed to check falling prices, if any one type 
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of coffee remains below its established floor 
price for 15 consecutive market days, its 
quota is reduced by 2.5 per cent. 

The ICO said the average price of the 
“other milds” for a 15-day count was 37.49 
U.S. cents per pound, 3c below its floor of 
40.500 per pound. 

It will be the fourth reduction of the 
“other milds” quota since the selective ad- 
justment system was introduced into the 
coffee agreement last year. 

Besides the Central American countries, 
the coffee is also produced by Mexico, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Venezuela, 
Peru, India, Rwanda and Burundi, all of 
which will absorb their share of the reduc- 
tion. 


DRAFT REFORM: COMPARISON OF 
MAJOR PROPOSALS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ScHWEIKER] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 7, I introduced the Draft Re- 
form Act of 1967 (H.R, 5017), a compre- 
hensive proposal to modernize our Se- 
lective Service System and eliminate 
many of its present inequities. 

Subsequently, major proposals have 
been put forward by the President, Sena- 
tor Epwarp M. Kennepy, the Clark 
Civilian Advisory Panel, and the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Selec- 
tive Service. 

In the hope that it will be of assist- 
ance to my colleagues, I have had pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice a Comparison of Draft Revision Pro- 
posals” which I wouldlike to insert at the 
end of my remarks. 

The LRS paper compares each of these 
proposals and the present system. You 
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will note several significant features of 
my bill: 

It shortens draft liability to 4 years, 
18% to 22%, with those 1-A's between 
18% and 194 called first by random se- 
lection from a national manpower pool, 
rather than State by State and board 
by board. 

It continues college deferments—un- 
dergraduate and graduate. But, it as- 
sures that students will face the same 4- 
year draft liability as nonstudents after 
their deferments expire. The postcol- 
lege fatherhood deferment loophole is 
closed. 

It makes specific statutory provision 
for uniform national standards which all 
local boards would be required to follow. 
It strikes out of the statute the key 
clause that has been guaranteeing local 
boards their freedom to ignore national 
standards up to now. 

I believe Congress should reform the 
draft by making strong amendments to 
the statute rather than leaving the task 
to the President and General Hershey to 
accomplish by Executive orders. Much 
of what is wrong with the current system 
has been put there by regulations and 
Executive order rather than by statute. 

In addition, there are sections of the 
statute which must be specifically re- 
pealed by Congress if State-by-State 
draft quotas are to be abolished and if 
local boards are to be held to strict na- 
tional standards in their decisions on 
classifications. 

Needless to say, I would welcome the 
support of my colleagues for the provi- 
sions of H.R. 5017. At this point, I in- 
clude the LRS comparison. 

The material mentioned above follows: 
[From the Legislative Reference Service, For- 
eign Affairs Division, Mar. 15, 1967] 

A COMPARISON OF DRAFT REVISION PROPOSALS 
(By Kirby L. Baker, analyst in national 
defense) 

The following is a tabular summary of five 
alternative proposals for revision of the pres- 
ent selective service system. The points 
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chosen for comparison are those which ap- 
peared in at least two recent studies or bills 
now before the Congress. While not all 
points in the present system, nor all measures 
mentioned in all documents are considered, 
those features which cover what are generally 
considered the most controversial areas of 
discussion are included. 

When a proposal does not mention a given 
point, the appropriate space in the table has 
been left vacant. 

One matter not included, but which ap- 
peared in several proposals, concerned pos- 
sible revisions in the reserve programs. This 
subject does not seem to have been an essen- 
tial part of the current debate on the selec- 
tive service system or other plans for induct- 
ing men into the active services. 

The following comparison relies heavily on 
the wording used in the documents con- 
sulted. In some cases it has been necessary 
to paraphrase or abbreviate the provision 
found in the original source. For this reason 
it is suggested that the reader refer to the 
original studies or proposals for amplifica- 
tion and verification of the statements in 
this report. The sources used, both for the 
texts of proposals and for any explanations 
which accompanied them, are as follows: 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on 
Armed Services. Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as Amended, with 
Analysis; Includes a Brief Description of the 
Selective Service System. March 1, 1966. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1966. p. 5253- 
5308. [No. 46] 

Selective Service Message From the Presi- 
dent (H. Doc. No. 75). Congressional Rec- 
ord, March 6, 1967. p. 83097-3101. 

Schweiker Plan to Modernize Our Anti- 
quated, Unfair Draft. CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, February 7, 1967, pages 2844-2849. H.R. 
5017, introduced February 7, 1967. 

Improvement of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. (S. Con. Res. 12: Mr, Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts.) CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Febru- 
ary 23, 1967, pages 4270-4273. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on 
Armed Services. Civilian Advisory Panel on 
Military Manpower Procurement. February 
28, 1967. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1967. 
[Mark W. Clark, Chairman.] 

U.S. President. Who Serves When Not All 
Serve: Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Selective Service. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1967. 


Present system and reform 
proposals 


Present law and system 


age 10. 


Age of induction liability and order of call 


19 to 26, or to 36 if deferred. Generally, old- 
est first from 25 years old down. 


To 26 if not deferred, to 35 if deferred. Will 
direct that in future induction begin at 


1814-2234, except for those deferred who will 
have in any case 4 years of liability. In- 


uotas assi; 
their number of 1-A’s, 


Jan. 1, 1909. 


duction from ages 18¼4 to 1944 ahead of 
older groups. Deferred men join 18-104 
ol as their deferments expire. 


8. Con. Res. 12 (all revisions by 
8 order within present 
wW). 


Liable for induction in order of youngest 
eligible 1st, beginning with 19-year-olds. 


Random selection, 
throughout the country. 


Method of selection for induction 


By an order of categories within the 1-A 
classification. Number called on basis of 
to States in relation to 


Random selection, to be in effect before 


Random selection, if necessary, by a com- 
puter from within a national 1-A pool. 


uniformly 


Powers of local boards 


To classify on basis of information furnished 
within limitations imposed by statute and 
State directives. Is a decentralized orga- 
nization, composed of over 4,000 local 
boards and 95 1 . boards, 

Would not alter local boards pending study 
of proposals of the Advisory Commission 
on revising the present system. Assure 
that present boards are representative of 
their communities, 

End of local board calls. Local board de- 
termination of classification put within 
binding guidelines. Repeal statutory pro- 
vision that gives local autonomy 
from national standards. 

Retain State directors and local boards. 
Boards determine classification on basis of 
national standards applied uniformly 
across the country. 


applied 


Present system and alternatives 


Civilian Advisory Panel 


tions start with 19- and 20-year-olds 


Age of induction liability and order of call 


Recommends Presidential order that induc- 


lus 


older men whose deferments have expired. 


Age of liability from 184 
deterred, then to 36. 


National Advisory Commission...| 19-26, unless de 


ferred. 
sion of liability until 35. Order of call 


to 26, unless 


In that case exten- | Random 


would be youngest first, starting at 19-year- 
olds, within a national pool of eligibles. 


Method of selection for induction 


Present system. No lottery 


impartial selection from national 
pool, No particular technique espoused. 


Powers of local boards 


Continue existing power with a monitoring 
function for Armed Services Committees 
to insure optimum uniformity. Leave 
local boards with a maximum flexibility 
for individual cases, 

System should be consolidated under a na- 
tional headquarters with power to make 
binding standards. The administration 
of the new centralized system would work 
through 8 regional and 300 to 500 area 
offices. Local boards would act in ist 
appeal capacity. 
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Present system and alternatives 


Present law and system 


None in future for 


National Advisory Commission] No fur 
of sophomore year. 


certain exem) 


boards bound to a) 


Local 
_---| Establish national criter' 


Granted by local boards on basis of jud; 
ments only for full-time modent, wi 
sideration of local board by selecti 


dental courses; decision on whether to 

ferments after more public discussion. 
Continued for both undergraduate a and graduate work, with binding 

national guidelines for boards, 

mitted after end of student status. Students, after deferments 

piro, enter pool of 18}<-year-olds and remain liable as others for 


Service i. liability ed until end of undergraduate work, but no 
longer than 4 Bea ional 


emergency. 
Automatically granted for accepted full-time study. Liable on equa! 
basis with nonstudents at end of student status, receipt of under- 
N degree, or age 24. ar py 
7 — x certain 8 
eferments, b. 
* = and join ‘draft eligib! 
(A minority favored continued deſermen 


Standards for classification 


datory upon the 
ions and deferment for high school study until 
age 20. Application of recommendations on standards is left 
to judgment of local board. 


42 classification to be applied uni- 


Student deferments 


t ofeach board. Defer- 

guidelines provided for con- 

ive service headquarters. 

— work except in case of medical and 
curtail] undergraduate de- 


No family deferment per- 


Does not apply in time of war or nat 


—.—— deſer ments except extreme 


hose presentiy 1 deferred would complete 
; others later not taken un at 


national standards 


Granted on judgment of local board within statutory limits of re- 
gu uired exemptions and deferments and guidelines on occupational 
leferments furnished by selecti 
Firm rules to be applied uniformly in the country. 


tion. Re 
from guide! 


Eliminate all but extreme hardship. 


Deferments for occu: 
to be critical. Judgment to grant left to local boar 


Nonstudent deferments 


ve service headquarters. 


Departments of Labor and Commerce set national guidelines on 
critical jobs which will be come binding on local board classifica- 
cera statutory provision that gives local boards autonomy 


tions determined by National 8 Counell 


None except for apprentices finishing present training, and extreme 
hardship in future cases. ss 


Mental and physical standards 


Continue the Lede ows now in effect of provi remedial as- 
sistance to certain men. * 
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National Advisory Commission 


National service cannot be considered as an 

al e for itary service. The 
entire subject should also be studied 
further. 


Should be examined furth 


Voluntary enlistments only 


a butnot presently feasible 


Other points 
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.| Universal military training would not be 
wise, Title of law to be changed to Selec- 
tive Service Act. Tenure of local board 


itary manpower needs the Nation. 
crisis. ‘Tenure limited to 6 
years, 4 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rem] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it has come to my attention that NBC 
News, through one of its producers, Mr. 
Craig Fisher, is performing a valuable 
service for the young people of America 
who are not fortunate enough to be able 
to visit in person the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington. 

Mr. Fisher has developed a television 
series that attempts to show the young 
viewers the purpose, scope, and diversity 
of the Smithsonian, and to present many 
of the scientific disciplines in such a way 
as to motivate younger viewers toward 
further study in the particular fields that 
interest them. 

The programs are devoted to history 
as well, and include, for example, a 
factual discussion of the history of elec- 
tion campaigns, drawing on the wealth 


of material available in the Smith- 
sonian’s collections. 

In programs on the natural sciences, 
the emphasis is on the diversity and 
oneness of man and nature. Physical 
anthropology and ecology are discussed 
to show how the men and animals and 
plants of the earth fit together into a 
ido pattern—changing, yet bal- 


ars ‘Speaker, I salute the Smithsonian 
series for its worthwhile contribution to 
the boys and girls of America, in bring- 
ing into their homes the facts and the 
treasures that our great national 
museum holds, and in opening their eyes 
to the wonders of the world that we must 
preserve so that they might enjoy it. 


TAX CREDIT FOR WATER OR AIR 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
QUILLEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an 
incentive tax credit for a part of the 
cost of constructing or otherwise provid- 
ing facilities for the control of water or 
air pollution, and to permit the amor- 
tization of such cost within a period of 
from 1 to 5 years. 

I am pleased to join my colleagues who 
have previously introduced this legisla- 
tion, and I include the bill in full at this 
point in the RECORD: 

H.R. 4287 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow an incentive tax credit 
for a part of the cost of constructing or 
otherwise providing facilities for the con- 
trol of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within 

a period of from 1 to 5 years 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subpart A of part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to credits against tax) is 
amended by redesignating section 40 as sec- 
tion 41, and by inserting after section 39 the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 40. INCENTIVE Tax CREDIT FOR COST OF 
WATER OR Am POLLUTION CON- 
TROL FACILITIES. 
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(a) GENERAL Ruite.—There shall be al- 
lowed as a credit against the tax imposed 
by this subtitle for the taxable year an 
amount equal to 20 percent of all costs in- 
curred by the taxpayer for any water pollu- 
tion control facility or any air pollution con- 
trol facility (as those terms are defined in 
subsection (b)). 

“(b) Derrnirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) WATER POLLUTION CONTROL FACILITY.— 
The term ‘water pollution control facility’ 
means any facility, structure, or equipment 
(including land to the extent necessary 
therefor) which— 

“(A) is used, in connection with the tax- 
payer’s trade or business or with property 
held for the production of income, to con- 
trol water pollution by removing, altering, 
or disposing of wastes, including the neces- 
sary intercepting sewers, outfall sewers, 
pumping, power, and other equipment, and 
their appurtenances; 

“(B) is available for service by the tax- 
payer after December 31, 1966; and 

“(C) is certified by the State water pollu- 
tion control agency (as described in section 
18 (a) (1) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act) as being in conformity with the 
State program or requirements for control 
of water pollution and in compliance with 
the applicable regulations of Federal agen- 
cies and the general policies of the United 
States for cooperation with the States in the 
prevention and abatement of water pollution 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

(2) AIR POLLUTION CONTROL FACILITY.—The 
term ‘air pollution control facility’ means 
any facility, structure, or equipment (in- 
cluding land to the extent necessary there- 
for) which— 

“(A) is used, in connection with the tax- 
payer’s trade or business or with property 
held for the production of income, to control 
atmospheric pollution or contamination by 
removing, altering, or disposing of atmos- 
pheric pollutants or contaminants; 

„(B) is available for service by the tax- 
payer after December 31, 1966; and 

“(C) is certified by the State air pollution 
control agency (as defined in section 302(b) 
of the Clean Air Act) as being in conformity 
with the State program or requirements for 
control of air pollution and in compliance 
with the applicable regulations of Federal 
agencies and the general policies of the 
United States for cooperation with the States 
in the prevention and abatement of air pol- 
lution under the Clean Air Act. 

“(3) Srare.—The term ‘State’ includes the 
District of Columbia. 

„(e) LrrraTions.— 

“(1) PRoFITMAKING FACILITIES.—No credit 
shall be allowed under subsection (a) with 
respect to any facility, structure, or equip- 
ment which is constructed, erected, installed, 
or acquired primarily for purposes other than 
those described in subsections (b) (1) (A) 
and (b) (2) (A). 

“(2) LIMITATION BASED ON LIABILITY FOR 
TAx.—The credit allowed by subsection (a) 
shall not exceed the amount of the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year, 
reduced by the sum of the credits allowed 
under the provisions of this subpart other 
than this section and sections 31, 32, and 39. 

“(3) DOUBLE CREDIT NOT ALLOWED.—No 
credit shall be allowed under section 38 with 
respect to any facility, structure, or equip- 
ment if a credit is allowed under this section 
with respect thereto. 

“(d) OARRYBACK AND CaRRYOVER OF UNUSED 
Onxorrs.— 

“(1) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—If the amount 
of the credit determined under subsection 
(a) exceeds the tax otherwise payable for any 
taxable year (hereinafter in this subsection 
referred to as the ‘unused credit year’), such 
excess shall be— 

“(A) an incentive credit carryback to each 
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of the 3 taxable years preceding the unused 
credit year, and 

“(B) an incentive credit carryover to each 
of the 5 taxable years following the unused 
credit year, and shall be added to the amount 
allowable as a credit by this section for such 
years, except that such excess may be a carry- 
back only to a taxable year ending after De- 
cember 31, 1966. The entire amount of the 
unused credit for an unused credit year shall 
be carried to the earliest of the 8 taxable 
years to which (by reason of subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) such credit may be carried) and 
then to each of the other 7 taxable years to 
the extent that, because of the limitation 
contained herein, such unused credit may not 
be added for a prior taxable year to which 
such unused credit may be carried. 

“(2) IIXTTATTIoN.— The amount of the un- 
used credit which may be added under para- 
graph (1) for any preceding or succeeding 
taxable year shall not exceed the amount by 
which the limitation provided by subsection 
(a)(2) for such taxable year exceeds the 
sum of— 

“(A) the credit allowable under subsection 
(a) (1) for such taxable year, and 

“(B) the amounts which, by reason of this 
subsection, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and attributable 
to taxable years preceding the unused credit 
year. 

(3) EFFECT OF NET OPERATING LOSS CARRY- 
BACK.—To the extent that the excess de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) arises by reason of 
a net operating loss carryback, subparagraph 
(A) of paragraph (1) shall not apply. 

„(e) RecuLaTions.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such 
Code is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 40. Incentive tax credit for cost of 
water or air pollution control fa- 
cilities. 

“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 


Sec. 2. (a)(1) Part VI of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to itemized deductions for in- 
dividuals and corporations) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Src. 183. EXPENDITURES FOR WATER OR Am 
POLLUTION CONTROL FACILITIES, 

“(a) TREATMENT AS EXPENSES.— 

“(1) IN GeneraL.—A taxpayer may elect to 
treat expenditures (or any portion thereof) 
paid or incurred by him during the taxable 
year, in connection with his trade or business 
or with property held for the production of 
income, for the construction, erection, in- 
stallation, or acquisition of— 

“(A) any water pollution control facility 
(as defined in subsection (c)(1)), and 

“(B) any air pollution control facility (as 
defined in subsection (c) (2) ) 


as expenses which are not chargeable to 
capital account. The expenditures so treated 
shall be allowed as an amortization deduc- 
tion in such taxable year (or in such year 
and in one or more subsequent taxable years 
in a case to which paragraph (2) applies). 

“(2) DEFERRAL OF YEAR OF DEDUCTION.—A 
taxpayer who during any taxable year has 
paid or incurred expenditures to which para- 
graph (1) applies may elect to treat such ex- 
penditures (or any portion thereof) as hav- 
ing been paid or incurred in any of the 4 
taxable years following the taxable year in 
which such expenses are paid or incurred, to 
the extent such expenditures are not treated 
as having been paid or incurred in any prior 
taxable year. 

“(b) ELECTIONS.— 

“(1) Trme.—The election provided by sub- 
section (a)(1) shall be made not later than 
the time prescribed by law (including exten- 
sions thereof) for filing the return for the 
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taxable year in which the expenditures are 
paid or incurred. The election provided by 
subsection (a)(2) shall be made not later 
than the time prescribed by law (including 
extensions thereof) for filing the return for 
the taxable year in which the expenditures 
(or portion thereof) are treated as having 
been paid or incurred. 

"(2) MANNER; REVOCATION.—The elections 
provided by subsections (a) (1) and (a) (2)— 

“(A) shall be made in such manner and 
form as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
prescribe by regulations; and 

“(B) may not be revoked except with the 
consent of the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) WATER POLLUTION CONTROL FACILITY. — 
The term ‘water pollution control facility’ 
means any facility, structure, or equipment 
(including land to the extent necessary 
therefor) which— 

“(A) is used, in connection with the tax- 
payer’s trade or business or with property 
held for the production of income, to control 
water pollution by removing, altering, or dis- 
posing of wastes, including the necessary in- 
tercepting sewers, outfall sewers, pumping, 
power, and other equipment, and their ap- 
purtenances; 

“(B) is available for service by the tax- 
payer after December 31, 1966; and 

“(C) is certified by the State water pollu- 
tion control agency (as defined in section 
13 (a) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act) as being in conformity with the 
State program or requirements for control 
of water pollution and in compliance with 
the applicable regulations of Federal agen- 
cies and the general policies of the United 
States for cooperation with the States in 
the prevention and abatement of water pol- 
lution under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

“(2) AIR POLLUTION CONTROL FACILITY.— 
The term ‘air pollution control facility’ 
REER pees structure, or equipment 

neluding land to the extent necessary 
therefor) which— 

“(A) is used, in connection with the tax- 
payer’s trade or business or with property 
held for the production of income, to con- 
trol atmospheric pollution or contamination 
by removing, altering, or disposing of 
atmospheric pollutants or contaminants; 

“(B) is available for service by the tax- 
payer after December 31, 1966; and 

“(C) is certified by the State air pollution 
control agency (as defined in section 302(b) 
of the Clean Air Act) as being in conformity 
with the State program or requirements for 
control of air pollution and in compliance 
with the applicable regulations of Federal 
agencies and the general policies of the 
United States for cooperation with the 
States in the prevention and abatement of 
air pollution under the Clean Air Act. 

“(3) Srarx.— The term ‘State’ includes the 
District of Columbia. 

“(d) LIMITATIONS,— 

“(1) PROFITMAKING FACILITIES.—No election 
may be made under subsection (a) with 
respect to any facility, structure, or equip- 
ment which is constructed, erected, installed, 
or acquired primarily for purposes other 
than those described in subsections (c) (1) 
(A) and (c) (2) (A). 

“(2) ADJUSTMENT FOR PRIOR DEPRECIATION 
DEDUCTION.—If— 

“(A) the taxpayer elects under subsection 
(a) (2) to treat any expenditures to which 
subsection (a)(1) applies as having been 
paid or incurred in any taxable year follow- 
ing the taxable year in which such expendi- 
tures are paid or incurred, and 

“(B) any deduction has been allowed 
under section 167 (relating to depreciation) 
with respect to the water pollution control 
facility or air pollution control facility for 
which such expenditures were paid or 
incurred, 
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the amount otherwise allowable as a deduc- 
tion under subsection (a) for the expendi- 
tures so treated shall be properly reduced 
in such manner and to such extent as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe by 
regulations.” 

(2) The table of sections for such part VI 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following item: 


“Sec. 183. Expenditures for water or air pol- 
lution control facilities.” 

(b) Section 263(a)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to disallowance of deductions for capi- 
tal expenditures) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof, or“; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(F) expenditures for water pollution con- 
trol facilities and air pollution control fa- 
cilities deductible under section 183.” 

(c) Section 1245(a) of such Code (relating 
to gain from disposition of certain depre- 
olable property) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (A) of paragraph (2); 

(2) by inserting or“ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B) of paragraph (2) and insert- 
ing after such paragraph the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(C) with respect to any property referred 
to in paragraph (3)(D), its adjusted basis 
recomputed by adding thereto all adjust- 
ments, attributable to periods beginning with 
the first month for which a deduction is al- 
lowed under section 183,"; 

(3) by striking out “amortization under 
section 168“ each place it appears in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “a de- 
duction under section 168 or 183“; 

(4) by striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (3); 

(5) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) of paragraph (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, or“; and 

(6) by adding at the end of paragraph (3) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) so much of any real property (other 
than any property described in subparagraph 
(B)) as is a water or air pollution control 
facility (as defined in section 183(c)) which 
has an adjusted basis in which there are re- 
flected adjustments under section 183.“ 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1966. 


AMERICAN OPINION REACTS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
YouncEerR] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no question but what the mail indicates 
that American opinion has begun to re- 
act with surprising vigor against the re- 
cent action of the United Nations con- 
cerning the compulsory sanctions 
against Rhodesia, especially as long as 
everyone realizes that this is just the first 
attempt and the real object is South 
Africa. In all the mail that I received 
personally, only one letter has been in 
sympathy with the action of our Gov- 
ernment in voting with England in the 
Security Council for the compulsory 
sanctions. Following is a compilation of 
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articles from various papers in this 
country which also indicates an aroused 
public opinion on this subject. It still 
remains, how our Government, in ana- 
lyzing public opinion on this subject, 
could be so far off. This group of ar- 
ticles follows: 


RHoOpESIA—LETTER FROM FORMER SECRETARY 
or Stare DEAN ACHESON IN THE WASHING- 
TON Post AND New YORK TIMES 


It would be a mistake to cavil at a sound 
conclusion because of persnickety trouble 
with some of the preceding reasoning. You 
are certainly right in the first and last sen- 
tence of your editorial on Dec. 9 on sanctions 
against Rhodesia: “The central fact of the 
Rhodesian situation is that there does not 
seem to be much to do about it.. It is not 
a time for posturing and empty gestures.” 
You are also right that whatever the Rhode- 
sians have done has been wholly within their 
own country and contains no element of ag- 
gression. But you bother me when you speak 
of “the white minority's transgressions.” 

ions against what? What interna- 
tional obligations have they violated? 

International law does not proclaim the 
sanctity of British dominion over palm and 
pine. Certainly we Americans are in no po- 
sition to declare it—-we who conspired to in- 
stigate French agression against British 
power in America and not only threatened 
but shatttered international peace to achieve 
our independence. Furthermore, the British 
government has conceded since 1923 that 
Rhodesia is not only self-governing but re- 
sponsible for its own defense and security. 
Therefore, to assert de jure as well as de facto 
independence is not a transgression. 

Certainly Rhodesia’s voting laws and sys- 
tem of popular representation in its legisla- 
ture are not contrary to any international 
obligation. The one man, one vote deduc- 
tion from the Fourteenth Amendment is not 
recognized in international law, as our friend 
King Faisal of Saudi Arabia can testify. In- 
deed, the present system in Rhodesia, broadly 
speaking, has been in effect and regarded 
with complacency in Great Britain for nearly 
half a century. 

You quite rightly observed that this sys- 
tem operates entirely within the boundaries 
of Rhodesia and affects no one else. In such 
a situation the U.N, Charter is plain. Chap- 
ter I, Article 2, paragraph 7 provides unequiv- 
ocally that the United Nations shall not in- 
tervene in matters which are within the 
internal jurisdiction of any state. The 
United Nations evades this simple command 
by reasoning worthy of the Red Queen in 
Through The Looking Glass. One has to fol- 
low it closely. Rhodesia, in doing what the 
U.N. has no jurisdiction to forbid, annoys 
African members to the point where they 
may transgress against the First Command- 
ment of the U.N. (Chapter I, Article 4) : 

“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or polit- 
ical independence of any state.” 

Since Rhodesia by doing what it has always 
done and with which the United Nations can- 
not constitutionally interfere, incites less 
law-abiding members to violate their solemn 
obligation not to use force or the threat of 
force in their international relations, Rho- 
desia becomes a threat to the peace and must 
be coerced, 

If this reasoning leads the reader to ask 
with Mr. Chanler, Who's loony now?“, don’t 
blame Rhodesia, blame the Security Council 
and Harold Wilson, 

THE SYNDICATED ALLEN-Scotr REPORT 

His [Acheson’s] views and suggestions are 
being incorporated in a “white paper” on 
“U.S. Policy Toward Rhodesia” which the 
House GOP Policy Committee will issue early 
in the new Congress. 

Senate Republican Leader Everett Dirksen 
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also has consulted Acheson in preparation 
for joining the House GOP in blasting the 
Johnson administration for supporting the 
mandatory economic sanctions voted by the 
United Nations against Rhodesia .. . 

The former Democratic cabinet officer’s 
new role as a Republican adviser grew out 
of a letter he wrote members of Congress 
forcefully challenging the legal basis for the 
U.N. action against Rhodesia. 

In this presentation, Acheson contended 
that “the threat or use of force against 
Rhodesia violated the very charter on which 
the U.N. was founded.“ 

As drafted at this writing, the GOP Policy 
Committee’s paper opposing the administra- 
tion’s stand on Rhodesia stresses four 
points: 

It is legally erroneous and dangerous for 
the United States to support mandatory 
sanctions against the African country. 

—The sanctions are certain to fall with- 
out the use of force and this will embarrass 
and possibly undermine the U.N. 

—Cited in support of this contention was 
the collapse of the League of Nations after 
it imposed sanctions against Italy for invad- 
ing Ethiopia. 

It force should be used to enforce the 
U.N. sanctions, this could lead to widespread 
war in Africa in which U.S. forces would be 
involved... . 


JAMES J. KILPATRICK IN THE 
EVENING STAR 


Ambassador Arthur Goldberg did little to 
sell his case on Rhodesia in a speech here a 
few days ago. His case has been flimsy from 
the very ; and the more he at- 
tempts to shore it up, the more glaringly its 
weaknesses lie exposed, 

The U.S. ambassador to the United Nations 
chose the prestigious annual luncheon of the 
Association of American Law Schools for de- 
livery of an address widely regarded as an 
answer to Dean Acheson's blast at the U.N.’s 
actions. It was not Goldberg's finest 
hour.... 

The Security Council's action in imposing 
mandatory sanctions upon Rhodesia, said the 
ambassador, “does not flout the principle of 
self-determination.” And this is because— 
here the mind boggles—this is because the 
white minority Rhodesian regime is not as- 
serting the right of self-determination. It 
would appear to the minds of ordinary men, 
gifted with ordinary powers of reason, that it 
is immaterial what the white minority 
Rhodesian regime asserts. The action of the 
Security Council either flouts, or it does not 
flout, regardless of any assertions in Salis- 
bury. 

This was Goldberg’s second point. The 
U.N. Charter's ban against intervention in 
matters that are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state has not 
been violated because—and again the mind 
boggles—because Rhodesia is a British terri- 
tory and not a “state” with its own sover- 
eignty. Rhodesian has been a functioning 
de facto state for the last 14 months. To 
the naked eye, it exhibits every attribute of 
sovereignty by which one ordinarily recog- 
nizes a state—an established government, a 
condition of domestic peace and order, a code 
of laws, a system of courts, a parliament 
sitting. But Goldberg will have it both ways. 
Rhodesia is not a state; it is a territory of 
Britian. Are we to understand, then, that a 
nation’s territories are not among those 
matters essentially within its own jurisdic- 
tion? It is a novel thought. 

Goldberg gets around the consequences of 
this line of non-reasoning by observing that 
the principle of non-intervention, which 
Acheson thought had been expressed so un- 
equivocally in Article I of the Charter, con- 
tains an exception. “This principle shall not 
prejudice the application of enforcement 
procedures under Chapter VII.” And it is 
under Chapter VII, of course, that Britain 
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has asked and obtained sanctions against 
Rhodesia. The astonishing t that 
would be established by Goldberg's ingenious 
construction is that any member nation may 
demand the entire massed might of the 
United Nations to prevent one of its terri- 
tories from attaining independence. 

Once he reaches Chapter VII, the ambas- 
sador is in deeper trouble; for in order validly 
to invoke Chapter VII, it must be shown that 
Rhodesia has created a threat to the peace. 
This proposition was quite beyond Goldberg’s 
powers. His argument boiled down to this, 
that white Rhodesia’s peaceful independence 
provokes her black neighbors in the same 
way that a diamond in a jeweler’s window 
provokes the passing thief. It is all the fault 
of Rhodesia; it is all the fault of the 
jeweler. Rhodesia’s action “involves great 
risks of violence.” Goldberg has said so. 
But men may ask if this makes it so. 

Finally, the ambassador asserts that the 
international community, in the late twen- 
tieth century, cannot accept the existence 
of a discriminatory system based on minority 
rule, especially when the discrimination 
rests upon racial grounds. The United States, 
he remarked by way of proof, laid down that 
policy with its own civil war a century ago. 

This is the frailest argument of all, for 
it asks us to assume that all nations, and 
all societies, stand at the same moment in 
time upon the same rung of civilization’s 
ladder. The Constitution of the United 
States, when it was drafted in 1787, specifi- 
cally condoned human slavery. Our own sys- 
tem of government was controlled by a male 
minority against a female majority at least 
until 1920. The principle of “one man, 
one vote,” enunciated in Baker v. Carr, ap- 
peared only a moment ago. 

In one form or another, “discrimination” 
exists throughout the world. There is not 
a member nation of the United Nations, in- 
cluding Britain and the United States, which 
does not accept this reality in some fashion. 
When Goldberg demands that late 20th cen- 
tury standards be imposed upon African 
tribes still squinting as they stumble out of 
the Stone Age, he cannot stand on history. 
And as his speech abjectly demonstrated, 
neither can he stand on law. 


U.S. News & WORLD REPORT 


The United States, at the direction of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, voted for the 
UN. action and is pledged to obey the U.N. 
sanctions. 

Now grave questions are being asked about 
the U.S. role in this affair. Some members 
of Congress—Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans—are criticizing the Johnson Adminis- 
tration's action and preparing to make an 
issue of it. 

The legality of the U.N. action under the 
U.N. Charter is challenged by such an au- 
thority as Dean Acheson, who was Secre- 
tary of State in the Democratic Adminis- 
tration of President S. Truman. 

The legality of U.S. involvement under the 
U.S. Constitution is challenged by Repre- 
sentative H. R. Gross (Rep.), of Iowa. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr. (Dem.), of 
Virginia, questions the wisdom of U.S. in- 
volvement at a time when this country 
already is embroiled in a costly and danger- 
ous war in Vietnam 

Other lawmakers are reported to be plan- 
ning to raise the Rhodesian issue in the next 
88 of Congress, which opens on January 

One question raised by critics is this: 
Why is the U.N. taking action against a 
country which is at peace—while taking no 
such action against nations that wage 
aggressive war? 

“Rhodesia is not an aggressor nation and 
does not seek to interfere with any other 
nation’s affairs,” says Senator Byrd. 

Representative Gross contends that U.S. 
participation in the U.N. boycott of Rhodesia 
violates the U.S. Constitution, which says 
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that Congress, and not the President, shall 
have the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce. ... 

This question also is being asked by critics 
of the U.S. action: 

Is the United States Government now 
committed to the principle of overthrowing 
every government in the world which is 
based upon minority rule? 

The question grows out of the words of 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, in his explanation of 
why the US. is supporting the U.N. sanctions. 

Addressing the U.N. Security Council on 
December 12, Mr. Goldberg said: 

“We support them [the U.N. sanctions] in 
the honest conviction that they are now 
necessary in order to drive home to the illegal 
regime [of Rhodesia] that the international 
community will not tolerate the existence of 
a discriminatory system based on minority 
rule in defiance of the United Nations and 
its principles.” 

At least 37 member nations of the U.N. 
have governments that are “based on mi- 
nority rule.” At least 25 other U.N. members 
are open to suspicion in this respect. Fewer 
than half of all the 122 U.N. members have 
governments clearly based on majority rule. 

Dictatorships—political or military—exist 
in such U.N. countries as Soviet Russia, Po- 
land, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Burma, Cuba, Indo- 
nesia, Haiti, Iran, Iraq, Paraguay, Portugal, 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, Egypt, as well as Ni- 
geria, Ethiopia, Guinea, Ghana and other 
small nations of Africa that have assumed 
independence in recent years. 

Outside of the U.N., there are Communist 
dictatorships in East Germany, Red China, 
North Korea and North vietnam 

Critics ask: Is the U.S. prepared to endorse 
and take part in U.N. actions to bring ma- 
jority rule to these nations? 

U.S. Ambassador Goldberg conceded in his 
address to the U.N. Security Council that “it 
is an unhappy fact that some situations exist 
in the world in which the Council is unable 
to act effectively.” But he added, “Here is 
a situation in which we can act.” ... 


SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp (Dem.) or CoN- 
NECTICUT ON AN AMERICAN SECURITY COUN- 
CIL WASHINGTON REPORT BROADCAST 


As those who know my own record are 
aware, I have all my life been a staunch ad- 
vocate of civil rights in our own country and 
of freedom for peoples living under colonial 
rule and for the captive nations of Europe. 
But I consider our support of the United Na- 
tions sanctions against Rhodesia to be a 
grave blunder which, if we fail to alter 
course, may ultimately lead to the destruc- 
tion of the United Nations. 

The decision is all the more tragic because 
the government of Rhodesia does not prac- 
tice apartheid like the government of South 
Africa and because, in the recent conver- 
sations with Prime Minister Wilson, the Rho- 
desian government made it clear that it did 
not oppose the principle of majority rule, 
but that it was simply against the assump- 
tion of power by the black majority in an 
over-hasty chaotic, and destructive manner. 

But even if the Rhodesian government had 
rejected majority rule in principle, this 
would still not justify United Nations sanc- 
tions against her. If sanctions were to be 
invoked against every government that vio- 
lates human rights and denies political or 
racial justice to its citizens, we would find 
ourselves in a condition of permanent and 
universal war, not merely with the Com- 
munist bloc; but probably with a majority 
of the governments represented in the United 
Nations. 

The situation is fraught with danger. Now 
that Britain and America have made this 
first concession to Afro-Asian opinion, the 
Afro-Asians, with Communist support, are 
pushing to expand Prime Minister Wilson's 
partial boycott of Rhodesia, into a total boy- 
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cott of Rhodesia, Mozambique, Angola, and 
South Africa, including the shipments of 
oil to these countries. Such a boycott would 
not only be ruinous to the economy of the 
western world, but it would create a serious 
danger of involving us in a major military 
action that runs counter to our national 
interest, and from which only the Commu- 
nists could benefit. 


WALTER LIPPMANN’s SYNDICATED COLUMN 


Mr. Harold Wilson, having been unable 
as Prime Minister of Great Britain to come 
to terms with the Rhodesian rebellion against 
British crown, has called upon the United 
Nations to take over the problem and 
solve it if it can. What is the United 
Nations supposed to do about the Rhodesian 
rebellion? It is supposed to cut off trade 
with Rhodesia, or at least as much trade 
as can be cut off without the risk of 
war with South Africa and Portugal. The 
purpose of the embargo is to injure Rho- 
desia enough to convince the settlers’ gov- 
ernment that its policy of excluding Af- 
ricans from power cannot be sustained and 
that it should accept Britain’s terms. 

This is surely a most extraordinary way to 
suppress a rebellion against the sovereignty 
of an imperial power. At any other time a 
rebellion like that in the Rhodesian capital 
of Salisbury would have been put down by 
British troops, or if the troops were unable 
to put it down the independence of the Rho- 
desian government would have been recog- 
nized in a treaty of peace. 

The crucial fact is that while the British 
imperial power in Rhodesia has vanished, 
Mr. Wilson is trying to act as if it had not 
vanished. He is trying to act as the pro- 
tector and guardian of the African majority. 
And he is trying to confer upon this Af- 
rican majority the benefits of rise in their 
political power which, if the British em- 
Pire still existed, might be achieved grad- 
ually by a strong and wise imperial adminis- 
tration... . Great Britain cannot lose an 
empire and have it, too. 

It is no less unrealistic to pretend that 
the United Nations can muster enough power 
to suppress the rebellion. Among the new 
African states there exists no force, mili- 
tary or economic, which could make a seri- 
ous impact upon Rhodesia backed by South 
Africa. Britain itself, having from the out- 
set renounced the use of imperial power, is 
not likely to use it now. No European na- 
tion will use force to subdue the ruling 
whites who are still entrenched in the south- 
ern half of the African continent. It seems 
improbable that a case will be constructed 
for American intervention. The United Na- 
tions has no more force than the force which 
its strongest members will provide them- 
selves or will approve of. 

The plea to the United Nations to use 
force against Rhodesia is a disservice to the 
United Nations. Mr. Wilson is asking the 
U.N. to do what it was never meant to do, 
what it is not organized to do and what 
it cannot do. The circumstances in which 
a resort to the United Nations would have 
been justified would have been if Mr. Wil- 
son had asked the United Nations for help 
in negotiating a treaty of independence for 
the state of Rhodesia. For the prospect of 
recognition by the whole world community 
would be a very considerable bargaining 

t. 
2 about what? About the length 
of time, about the conditions and the 
phases, of the enfranchisement of the Af- 
rican majority. Their full enfranchisement 
cannot come immediately or very soon. .. 
Crossy S. NOYES, FOREIGN EDITOR, WASHING- 
TON STAR 

Leaving aside the legalistic frills, the 
United Nations was being asked to move 
against Rhodesia as an act of conscience. 
Yet conscience, so far as the British were 
concerned, was limited to what the traffic 
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would bear. Trade would be cut off only to 
the extent that British economic interest 
were not seriously impaired. Every attempt 
by African militants to extend the list of em- 
bargoed items was met with stiff resistance, 

The legal aspects of the case were also 
troublesome. 

Either Rhodesia is an independent coun- 
try, or itis not. If the British, as they main- 
tain, still exert legal sovereignty in their 
former colony, then surely the exclusive re- 
sponsibility for dealing with the rebel regime 
lies with them. The United Nations has no 
mandate whatever to preserve the authority 
of the British Crown over the remnants of its 
African empire. 

On the other hand, if Rhodesia is, in fact, 
an independent country the United Nations 
has even less right to take action. As former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson has pointed 
out, the United Nations is specifically pro- 
hibited under the U.N. Charter from inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of any state. 
The makeup of the government in Salisbury 
is no more the business of the Security 
Council than the makeup of the government 
in Washington. 

To get around this awkward dilemma, the 
British, echoed most unfortunately by the 
U.S, delegate, Arthur Goldberg, were forced 
to concoct a perfectly transparent piece of 
fiction. 

This was that Rhodesia, by offending a 
number of other African states, had itself 
somehow become a “threat to the peace.” 
Although Rhodesia has threatened no one at 
any time, the remote danger that its neigh- 
bors might resort to military force was seized 
on as a pretext to justify U.N, interven- 
tion 

The British, for all their moralizing, have 
heard themselves denounced by their Com- 
monwealth colleagues as charlatans and 
fakes. The Americans have been drawn into 
a quarrel that is none of their business. The 
Communists have had a field day fishing in 
troubled waters. The United Nations has 
established precedents which could hold the 
seeds of its own destruction 


LYLE WILSON IN THE WASHINGTON NEWS 


After the peaceful white man’s government 
ot Rhodesia has been lynched on charges of 
inciting war, and the area has been given 
back to the black Africans, the United Na- 
tions should set about returning Manhattan 
Island to the Indians, who might be too 
smart to take it back but the gesture should 
be made. 


MELCHIOR PALYI IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


At Britain’s request, this country has com- 
mitted itself to prohibit 80 per cent of Rho- 
desia’s sales to America [we are her prime 
customers] and to blockade her vital oil 
imports. This is an extraordinary measure 
that may lead to war—under the pretext of 
maintaining the peace 

But the British Laborites and their Liberal 
cousins in America claim a principle of social 
justice is at stake that must be enforced, cost 
what it may [as long as no major country, 
not even South Africa, is to be challenged]. 
One Man, One Vote, is the ideal—the rule by 
majority. They are determined to make 
Africa safe for Democracy. And Democracy 
is scarcely compatible with a system in which 
250,000 whites have all the votes and 4,000,000 
Negroes have none, 

That sounds reasonable, indeed, except it 
provides a caricature of democracy rather 
than the real thing. Democracy stands on 
two legs, as it were. To believe that ma- 
jority rule alone, the one-man-one-vote 


principle, is all that matters, is sheer con- 
fusion. It may mean abject tyranny, unless 
it is organically merged with a second and 
equally fundamental rule, the guarantee of 
the minority's life, liberty, and property. 

It is totally irresponsible to force the ma- 
jority rule down the throat of a minority 
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without guaranteeing the civil rights of the 
latter. Did we, or the British, did the U.N. 
undertake to offer any such assurance to the 
white Rhodesians who, incidentally, do re- 
spect the human rights of the indigenous 
population? 

The map of Africa is dotted with more than 
a score of independent states, old and new, 
governed by brown or black peoples. In too 
many of them, the white settlers who had 
built up the respective economies have been 
robbed, expelled, murdered, or at any rate 
reduced to second-class citizens. Nor is it a 
consolation, as is the case in the great ma- 
jority of the African colored“ states, that 
self-appointed dictators deprive even the 
majorities of their natural rights. Have you 
ever heard of the United Nations raising a 
finger to protect the victims??? 


WASHINGTON Post (DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA) 
NO SANCTIONS 


The United States is off on the wrong foot 
in the United Nations debate on whether to 
impose sanctions against Rhodesia. It is 
trying to support the British, ingratiate the 
biack African states and protect American 
business interests without conceding that 
there are disabling contradictions among 
these goals. 

Ambassador Goldberg justified action on 
grounds that “the danger to peace is ob- 
viously growing” in Rhodesia. This is sim- 
ply not so. Rhodesia threatens no foreign 
country. If any other country threatens 
Rhodesia, Mr. Goldberg should properly di- 
rect his fire there. 

The Ambassador further declared that “the 
international community will not tolerate 
the existence of a discriminatory system 
based on minority rule in defiance of the 
U.N.” This is even more nonsensical. The 
“international community’s"” toleration of 
“discriminatory systems” is transparently 
broad, 

Any American effort to keep up with the 
black Africans is, we hope, doomed. They 
want the U.S. to make their dreams of Rho- 
desian ruin come true. Their distress is un- 
derstandable, but insupportable. Their un- 
reality progressed yesterday to the point 
where African delegates deplored Britain's 
refusal to use force to overthrow the Salis- 
bury regime. 

Britain has its own reasons of economic 
vulnerability and domestic division for limit- 
ing sanctions against Salisbury. It has re- 
fused to second African demands for a total 
oil embargo on Rhodesia because it cannot 
afford to close the South African loophole. 

But even lesser sanctions are, in our opin- 
ion, unwise.. There is no reason to believe 
they will be effective. They set a question- 
able precedent. They amount to interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of another coun- 
try merely because of the form of govern- 
ment practiced there. Moreover, the effort to 
impose them ignores the purpose and injures 
the prestige of the U.N. 


WASHINGTON STAR (DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA) 
COMPOUNDING A MISTAKE 


It is difficult to see what Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson hopes to accomplish with his 
latest maneuver against rebellious Rhodesia. 
He has withdrawn all past proposals for a 
compromise settlement. And he has told the 
white minority of 250,000 that their govern- 
ment’s recent rejection of the take-it-or- 
leave-it British plan means that they now 
can have legal“ independence only when 
the country is ruled by the black majority of 
4 million.... 

The realities of Rhodesia cannot be swept 
away with economic pressures or high-and- 
mighty pronouncements telling the white 
Rhodesians that Britian refuses to grant 
them the independence they have already 
bestowed upon themselves 

The toughened British position thus 
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makes little sense. What must be hoped for 
is that Wilson has not slammed the door 
completely shut. If he has, then the folly 
of present policy toward Rhodesia will be 
compounded in a way likely to worsen the 
situation and hurt Britain more than it may 
now anticipate. 


WORLD JOURNAL TRIBUNE (NEW YORK) 
WHAT PRICE SANCTIONS? 


When, after the failure of the agreement 
worked out on H.M.S. Tiger, the British 
turned to the U.N. to ask mandatory eco- 
nomic sanctions to bring rebellious Rhodesia 
back from its precarious independence, they 
embarked on a difficult course 

The United States has its own responsibili- 
ties in the premises. It does not want 
apartheid in Africa because that can only 
intensify the explosion that must come. 
And it has an interest in maintaining the 
commonwealth as an important element for 
economic and political stability in the world. 

But these responsibilities, while they do 
require moral and diplomatic support for 
the British government, do not entail active 
leadership. The circumstances are too com- 
plex, the area too remote from vital Ameri- 
can concerns to demand more of the United 
States than the kind of support that the 
British, for example, have given this country 
in Southeast Asia. 

The United States, whatever its critics may 
Say, does not aspire to be a global police- 
man. It wants to avoid a massive confron- 
tation of black and white in Southern 
Africa—and it certainly should not be in 
the forefront of any such confrontation. 


WALL Street JOURNAL (New YORK) 

The Rhodesian affair would be farcical were 
it not for its high explosive content. It is to 
be hoped the U.S. will steer clear of it, but 
that's doubtful now that Britain has thrown 
the thing into the U.N. Security Council. ... 

There is a threat to peace, but it stems 
from those black African states that from 
the outset have insisted on Britain’s using 
force against Rhodesia; at the least, they will 
pressure the U.N. for a total economic boy- 
cott. 

In the meantime, in Britain the contre- 
temps is causing worries about a run on the 
pound sterling and other aggravations of an 
already bad economic situation. 

As for the U.S., it reportedly intends to 
stand by Britain, but we think its talents 
would be better employed in trying to talk 
some common sense into both sides. We see 
no justification for this country to go along 
with sanctions against a nation with which 
it has no real grounds for quarreling at 
all. 

THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE (NEW YORK) 

WHAT NEXT IN SOUTHERN AFRICA? 


In voting for the British proposal for eco- 
nomic sanctions against Rhodesia, the United 
States last week adopted a posture that it 
cannot hold for long except at the cost of 
considerable prestige. 

In the first place, the case for economic 
sanctions has never been convincing. There 
is, as we have said before, little chance that 
they will work so long as the Union of South 
Africa and Portugal refuse to cooperate. The 
excuse that Rhodesia is in an “illegal” revolt 
against British rule is not convincing either. 
Quite a number of countries have “revolted” 
against outside rule without provoking U.N. 
sanctions; on the contrary, most of these 
actions have been lustily cheered by the 
Asian-Africa bloc. 

No one has suggested that Indonesia be 
subjected to sanctions for failing to live up 
to its U.N. mandate in Western New Guinea, 
No sanctions were applied when the Sukarno 
government began invading Malaysia, either. 
So on moral grounds the action of the Secu- 
rity Council looks curious indeed. 
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It should also be interesting to see just 
what degree some of those clamoring most 
loudly for punitive measures against Rho- 
desia practice what they preach. 

Repeated denunciation of South Africa's 
racial policies plus agreements to “boycott” 
South African goods by solemn convocations 
of the Afro-Asian countries have not deterred 
either China or the Soviet area from trading 
with South Africa. Some nations, in fact, 
may soon see in the sanctions a good trading 
opportunity for themselves. It is well to 
remember in this connection that economics 
like nature, abhors vacuums. 


PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER 
U.N. SANCTIONS AND RHODESIA 


The of some members of the 
United Nations to force another member to 
economic suicide—to accommodate their de- 
mands in the Rhodesian matter—is revealing. 
And the intemperate speech by Zambia's 
foreign minister, Simon Kapepwe, has, if 
anything, the hand of Rho- 
desia’s white supremacist Government by 
confirming all its bleak suspicions. 

The tragic aspect of this Rhodesian “in- 

” movement’s coming to the 
United Nations at all is underscored by the 
closeness to peaceful settlement reached by 
Britain's Prime Minister Harold Wilson and 
Rhodesia’s boss, Ian Smith, in their meeting 
aboard H.M.S. Tiger. 

They agreed that a new constitution, 
spurring the political advance of the native 
majority, was in order, and that it should 
include safeguards, against any retrogression. 
This, in itself, was a giant step forward. The 
one main point Smith’s Cabinet refused to 
accept was that in the interim, between con- 
stitutions, the British Governor of Rhodesia 
should again assume command of law en- 
forcement—men and institutions—in a care- 
taker capacity. 

It does not seem to us that this divergence 
of opinion is of great enough proportions to 
continue to frustrate settlement of the larger 
issues. It at least offers the chance for 
rational change to take place, which the es- 
calation of sanctions against Rhodesia—and 
anyone who helps Rhodesia—may smash 
beyond repair. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
INTO THE MAELSTROM WE GO 


The United Nations is plunging toward a 
new and pointless crisis by the minute, and 
the United States and Britain are letting it 
plunge. Both countries meekly acquiesced 
on Friday when the security council ap- 
proved an African proposal for an oil em- 
bargo against Ian Smith’s secessionist re- 
gime in Rhodesia. ... 

You'd think that Viet Nam would have 
taught us not to pick up any more hot po- 
tatoes that we can’t let go of. For a year, 
at Britain’s behest, we have led the Africans 
to think we are willing to do whatever is 
necessary to knock out the white govern- 
ment of Rhodesia and replace it with the 
usual chaos. It is time to draw the line. 
The longer we postpone doing so, the more 
inevitably we will have to choose between 
an embarrassing retreat and a ridiculous war. 


Sr. Louis GLose-DEMOCRAT 
UN’S DANGEROUS SAFARI 

Not only is the Rhodesian adventure a mis- 
carriage of the U.N. charter forbidding in- 
tervention into a nation’s internal affairs, it 
has all the aspects of being another Congo 
fiasco where U.N. troops were ordered into 
battle against a lawful government in sup- 
port of rebel savages... . 

Perhaps the U.N. outlook in Rhodesia is 
ever grimmer than its Congo misadventure. 
The Rhodesians, with their strong allies, the 
South Africans, appear ready and able to 
withstand U.N. sanctions. 

In fact, both countries are in better eco- 
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nomic shape than Britain whose leaders 
wince openly at the thought of becoming 
involved in any kind of economic confronta- 
tions with South Africa, its fourth best trade 
customer 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
KEEP OUT! 


Whatever the U.N. does, and the 
chances are all too probable that it will vote 
sanctions, the United States should make it 
clear that it is going to keep its nose out of 
the Rhodesian affair. The United States has 
all it can handle, and more, in Vietnam. 

Here again, however, the chances are all 
too probable that the United States will get 
involved with the Rhodesian problem. For 
one thing, it probably has political debts 
to repay to African bloc nations for their 
votes against Red China. For another, the 
United States seems to be afflicted with a 
compulsion to go looking for and getting into 
trouble. 

To take the second step into the Rhodesia 
situation by joining in trade sanctions would 
be to set both feet on the slippery slope to 
war. For, make no mistake, sanctions would 
be followed by a mounting demand for the 
use of military force, with you know who ulti- 
mately being sucked in. 

It will be extremely ridiculous if the United 
States, while it is attempting to build trade 
bridges to Soviet Russia and its satellites, 
joins in barricading the trade bridge to 
Rhodesia. If the United States does this, it 
should be consistent by chopping off trade 
with the Red bloc nations, for the masses 
in these nations have no more political rights 
than do the blacks in Rhodesia... . 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
WAR IN AFRICA? 


The efforts of Great Britain and the United 
Nations to topple the government of Ian 
Smith in Rhodesia begin to resemble, all too 
ominously, the 1961 U.N. aggression against 
Katanga. 

It is amazing that many liberal spokesmen 
who profess an interest in “peace” and urge 
concessions and compromise toward the 
Communists are so willing to go to the 
brink of war—and over it, as in Katanga— 
against anti-Communists to enforce the pre- 
cepts of their egalitarian faith. ... 

Since such a war would in all probability 
be financed and supplied by the United 
States—as was the U.N.’s aggression against 
Katanga—this is a topic which should be of 
grave concern to the people of America, and 
to the America Congress. It is a matter on 
which American spokesmen should speak 
out without equivocating. ... 


Canton REPOSITORY (OHIO) 
TIGER BY THE TAIL 
Great Britain has a Rhodesian tiger by the 


It is quite obvious that Britain does not 
have the inclination or the resources to over- 
throw the Ian Smith government if sanctions 
fail. And sanctions cannot succeed unless 
the United States puts the weight of its sea- 
power into a blockade. Britain will not and 
cannot do it. 

If Rhodesia withstands whatever sanctions 
are enforced against her, the cry then will be 
for military action 

Britain has stood aloof from many Ameri- 
can adventures in trying to police the world. 
It's about time we permit her to solve her 
own problem in Rhodesia, 

In her abstention on the Security Council 
sanctions vote, France hit the nail on the 
head with this explanation: 

“This is an internal British matter.” 


PoRTLAND OREGONIAN 
AFRICAN QUICKSAND 


U.S. support of Great Britain’s proposal for 
mandatory economic sanctions against seces- 
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sionist Rhodesia puts this country squarely 
into a family fight on the side of a govern- 
ment, Britain’s, which has given only nagging 
criticism, rather than support, to the U.S. ef- 
fort to stop Communist aggression in Viet- 
nam. 

When United Nations Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg told the Security Council the 
United States will apply “the full force of our 
law” to help make effective the binding em- 
bargoes against export of a dozen key Rho- 
desian products, he set a U.S. course which 
also may involve later sanctions against 
South Africa. 

There is no reason to suspect that South 
Africa will not make good on its promise to 
continue to supply Rhodesia with oil and 
other goods, without regard for U.N. sanc- 
tions. With such “liberal” journals in 
Britain as the Guardian calling for military 
action to enforce embargoes, and with black 
African nations demanding tougher sanc- 
tions, the risk of more than economic war 
with Rhodesia, South Africa or even Portugal 
must be apparent 

We don't like any part of the United States’ 
becoming deeply involved in another African 
adventure at a time it is hard-pressed in 
Southeast Asia. It is all very well to take a 
lofty, idealistic position against white su- 
premacy. But there is also much to be said 
for realism in protecting our own national 
interests. 

Los ANGELES TIMES 
RHODESIA EMBARGO POSES NEW RISKS 

Strictly speaking, the Rhodesian problem 
should never have been brought before the 
United Nations at all, since the case of the 
break-away colony was really an internal 
British matter 

Predictably, failure of the embargo will 
bring strident demands from the Black 
Africans to extend the embargo against South 
Africa—and enforce the sanctions with a mil- 
itary blockade, if necessary. 

The burden of any such action would fall 
upon Great Britain and the United States. 

... The United States cannot and must 
not support any extensions of the sanctions 
to South Africa. 

If the embargo against Rhodesia is un- 
workable, it may logically be asked why 
Washington supported it. 

There are several explanations, but the 
underlying reasons were the desire to avoid 
condemnation by the Black Africans, and 
the anxiety to head off Communist meddling, 

If the embargo fails, however, and African 
frustrations increase, it may turn out that 
we have only worsened the situation on 
both counts. 


SPOKANE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
WE SHOULD AVOID RHODESIAN PENALTY 
. .. The Rhodesian government is not an 
enemy of the United States and has done 
us no harm. There is no reason for this 
country to indorse or participate in any pro- 
gram for U.N. economic warfare against the 
Smith government or the Rhodesian people. 


BISMARCK TRIBUNE (NORTH DAKOTA) 
THE UNITED STATES AND RHODESIA 

Rhodesia, it has been reported, was pre- 
pared to accept all major points Britain had 
insisted upon for reconciliation—including 
unimpeded progress of the black African ma- 
jority to political power—except for one pro- 
vision. That was the demand that Rhodesia 
surrender its independence back to Britain 
while a new constitution was being written 
and accepted... . 

It is not surprising that Rhodesia refused 
now to relinquish the self-government it has 
exercised since 1923 and for the first time in 
43 years turn power over to an alien governor. 

The United States would never consider 
such a surrender. Nor should it expect it of 
any other government. 
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ARIZONA Sun (FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ.) 
RHODESIA: NOT OUR AFFAIR 


The history of sanctions in international 
affairs offers no comfort to those seeking to 
overthrow the regime of Ian Smith by such 
mandatory economic penalties. They never 
have worked. 

Would it not be wiser for the United States 
to stay neutral and work for moderation 
in the dispute? ... 

There is no compelling reason for the 
United States to pull Prime Minister Wilson’s 
political chestnuts out of the fire. A wiser 
and more realistic policy would be for the 
United States to exert its influence on Britain 
and Rhodesia to continue negotiations for a 


peaceful solution. 


San ANGELO STANDARD-TiIMES (TEXAS) 
RHODESIAN QUESTION SHOULD CONCERN ALL 


After more than a year of talk, of vacilla- 
tion and of growing discontent at home, 
Great Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son has brought the question of mandatory 
sanctions against Rhodesia before the United 
Nations. Americans, who heretofore have not 
been overly concerned with the entire situa- 
tion, should now to be—because events 
could involve the United States in an adven- 
ture more potentially dangerous and costly 
than the war in Vietnam 

This is not the first time we have been 
called upon to pull British chestnuts from 
the fire—but although we are expected to 
perform promptly on call, no such favor is 
returned by the British. Our request for 
an embargo against Cuba—clearly more of a 
threat to world peace than Rhodesla—was 
denied by Britain on grounds that it would 
limit freedom of the seas. Our call for an 
embargo against North Vietnam has sim- 
Uarly gone unheeded. Our appeals for an 
end to trade with Red China in the goods 
that make aggression possible similarly are 
ignored. 


Fort LAUDERDALE News (FLORIDA) 


RHODESIA COMMITMENT AGAIN FINDS U.S. BAIL- 
ING BRITAIN OUT OF TROUBLE 


One might ask how all this so directly con- 
cerns the U.S. To begin with, ary U.N. 
action, be it economic sanctions or the use 
of force, will find this country picking up 
the major share of the cost of such ac- 
tions. 

Needless to say, there aren't too many 
Americans who are at all familiar with this 
Rhodesian situation who like the way this 
business is shaping up. Why, it might be 
asked, are we so all-fired anxious to pull 
British chestnuts out of the fire when Great 
Britain has flatly refused to cooperate with 
our efforts to impose an economic blockade 
against Communist Cuba? And who is 
going to have to come to Britain's economic 
assistance again if the U.N. applies manda- 
tory economic sanctions against South Af- 
rica as well as Rhodesia thereby forcing the 
British to renounce the third largest cus- 
tomer for its exports? 

The whole affair adds up to this country 
again sticking its nose where it hadn’t ought 
to be. And the worst part of it is that 
neither Congress nor our people have been 
or need to be consulted about going along 
with this U.N. deal. The President and the 
State Department don’t need any permission 
from the Congress to get us involved in this 
messy U.N. business even though such a de- 
cision carries within it the seeds that can 
not only throw all of Africa into turmoil but 
just about complete the job of destroying the 
U.N. as an effective world peace-keeping or- 
ganization. 


RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH (VIRGINIA) 
ILLEGAL UN INTERVENTION 


. +. US. Ambassador Goldberg made the 
absolutely fantastic statement in backing up 
sanctions, that the U.N, is invoking this pro- 
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cedure because “the international commu- 
nity will not tolerate the existence of a dis- 
criminatory system based on minority rule.” 
How many of the members of the U.N. base 
their governmental systems on majority rule? 
The Asian-African bloc has hardly any such 
governments. The Communist bloc can’t 
name even one 


KENNEBEC JOURNAL (AUGUSTA, MAINE) 
THE RHODESIAN FOLLIES 


The United Nations is involved in this 
ridiculous squabble because of the assertion 
that Rhodesia, with a total population 
slightly in excess of four million, is a threat 
to world peace! 

The United States—for reasons which 
aren't too clear to many Americans—is 
standing by Britain in the attempt to “dis- 
cipline” Rhodesia for that state’s refusal to 
permit the immediate participation in gov- 
ernment of the black Africans making up the 
majority of its population, 

There is, undoubtedly, a threat to peace in 
Africa. But it comes not from the govern- 
ment of Rhodesia but from the black African 
states that want Britain to use armed force 
against Rhodesia’s whites. They demand, at 
the least, a total economic boycott against 
Rhodesia. 

The United States, which has troubles of 
its own in many other fields, has no real 
grounds for joining in the quarrel with Rho- 
desia.... 

Sour AFRICA—GEN, S. L. A. MARSHALL IN 
THE WORLD JOURNAL TRIBUNE 


Absurd is not quite the word for the 
decrees voted by the United Nations General 
Assembly directing that South Africa yield 
Southwest Africa to the UN. s care until the 
territory is fit for independence. 

Plain wacky fits much better. 

Here we have 114 nations, spoken for by as 
many delegates, some of them supposedly in- 
telligent, agreeing that the solution to the 
problem is to set up a small council within 
the U.N. to “recommend practical means by 
which Southwest Africa should be admin- 
istered” from the outside. 

U.S. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg went 
along with the pack in perpetrating this 
mischievous nonsense. Had the General As- 
sembly then voted to suspend the law of 
gravity and turn the Congo River system 
about so that the waters would flow east- 
ward, that would have been a full day’s work 
and all of one piece. But it would also have 
warranted a supicion that the world body is 
a collection of idiots. 

We can put aside for the moment the 
larger issue of whether the action has any 
basis in justice or law or is in fact an abroga- 
tion without regard for precedent or con- 
sequence. 

Southwest Africa is mainly desert, twice 
the size of California, with a population of 
one-half million, most of them Bantu. The 
U.N. says these people have been betrayed 
under the original League of Nations man- 
date, and charges that the conditions in 
Southwest Africa constitute a “threat to 
world peace.” 

The irony is that Southwest Africa is the 
most tranquil territory anywhere. It has 
only 550 policemen, the majority being Ban- 
tu, and no troops. Would that be possible 
if the tribes were oppressed, felt themselves 
wronged, and the land seethed with revolt? 
The solemn fact is that a white stranger feels 
more secure among the tribes in Southwest 
Africa than walking the streets of any 
American city. 

All of this, under prodding from the cen- 
tral African states, the U.N. chooses not so 
much to ignore as to deny, turning truth 
into falsehood by fiat. It is bad enough that 
the Africans still behave like children when 
they turn to world politics, But when West- 
ern statesmen join the frenzied dance, one 
wonders if all reason has fled. 
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The U.N. cannot alter the facts of geog- 
raphy because Goldberg and others so vote. 
But this is what the U.N. is now saying it 
will do, it will find a “practical” way to ad- 
minister Southwest Africa from the outside 
when in fact there is no practical way except 
out of South Africa. Plain geography de- 
termines that. 

If the U.N. could get hold of Walvis Bay, 
the only large and serviceable port along 
Southwest Africa’s coast, it might have a 
lever by which to start an operation. But 
that is where the rub comes. 

Walvis Bay and its environs are not, and 
never have been, a part of the mandated 
territory. It has been politically a part of 
of South Africa for almost 100 years. South 
African title to the enclave has never been in 
dispute. 

Thus, to get a foot in the door of South- 
west Africa at the only point possible, the 
U.N. would have to attack South African 
territory directly—commit an aggression. 


JOHN DAVENPORT IN FoRTUNE ARTICLE, “THE 
ONLY REAL INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX SOUTH OF 
MILAN” 


To South Africans, living far down under, 
some of the charges leveled against their 
country, such as that it is “endangering the 
peace,“ seem fantastic. It appears strange to 
them that in a world so full of injustice and 
repression South Africa should be singled out 
as the whipping boy. But the deeper flaw 
in much of the criticism of South Africa is 
its excessively abstract and ideological char- 
acter. In the debate now raging, some things 
that deserve condemnation in South Africa 
get swallowed up in distortions; much that 
is promising gets overlooked; and the com- 
plex realities that have shaped the country 
and its institutions are obscured. Among 
those realities none is more important than 
economic enterprise in all its ramifications. 
“We have paid so much attention to the 
separate development of the races,” a U.S. 
businessman in South Africa recently rumi- 
nated, “that we are in danger of forgetting 
all about development itself.“ 


WASHINGTON Post (DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA) 
THE AFRICAN ILLUSION 


Someday the United States may rue hav- 
ing voted for the South-West Africa resolu- 
tion in the United Nations. This reservation 
has nothing to do with the obnoxiousness of 
apartheid, about which there is a broad con- 
sensus, or with South Africa’s flouting of re- 
sponsibilities in the former mandated terri- 
tory. It concerns, rather, the futility of a 
resolution whereby the U.N. is supposed to 
take over administration of South-West 
Africa, with no power or resources with 
which to do so. Empty resolutions adopted 
in order to curry favor—in this instance 
with the Africans—set a dangerous prece- 
dent in the UN. 

There is another disagreeable aspect in 
the supposition that the United States may 
have been seeking to line up African votes 
to keep Communist China out of the U.N. 
Here is indeed a paradox. Some of the Af- 
rican countries would be perfectly content 
to drive South Africa out of the U.N., but 
we seemlingly think we have to bribe them 
to vote against China. Yet when it comes 
to cases, South Africa is in no way com- 
parable to China as a threat to the peace. 

This paradox derives, of course, from the 
widespread feeling that discrimination based 
on race is the worst of all evils. Racial dis- 
crimination is bad, and American policy op- 
poses it internally as well as externally. But 
if it was necessary to vote for this sort of 
resolution in order to avoid being accused 
of favoring apartheid, we are in a bad way. 
There are many kinds of discrimination and 
many different offenses against human lib- 
erty and dignity in the world. Any honest 
enumeration ought to go a great deal far- 
ther and involve many countries—including 
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some of the loudest in their condemnation 
of South Africa. 

Worst of all, the vote demonstrated the 
unreality that has been encouraged in the 
Assembly. There is an argument, it is true, 
that such resolutions are really innocuous 
in that they let members blow off steam. 
But they also enshrine a kind of irresponsi- 
bility that could be turned against any 
country. There is good reason for believing 
that many governments voted for the reso- 
lution because they were afraid of being 
regarded as racist if they did not. That is 
@ poor basis for confidence among nations. 
Sooner or later U.N members—especially the 
major powers, including the United States— 
are going to have to start saying “no” when 
they mean no.“ 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
U.N. EDICT SHOWS WEAKNESS 

The United Nations bit off more than it 
can chew by a paper resolution to relieve 
South Africa of its mandate over South 
West Africa. More than a mistake, it was a 
blunder. 

The U.N. hasn’t the muscle or the leader- 
ship available to successfully effect the take- 
over that would be necessary if South Africa 
complied at once with the edict, which she 
won't. 

There was more emotion than reason in 
the overwhelming passage of the resolution, 
114 to 2. 


THe CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA IN THE BALANCE 


... The U.N. action was the culmination 
of a long and thorny legal controversy in 
which the Republic of South Africa has had 
few allies except the International Court of 
Justice, which refused this spring to order 
the very step the U.N. General Assembly took 
last week. 

If South Africa declines to hand over the 
territory to the U.N.—and there is every in- 
dication it will—the question of implement- 
ing the General Assembly’s decision will 
fall into the lap of the Security Council. 
The choice then will be whether to (1) yield 
to a possible big-power veto against any ac- 
tion to translate the General Assembly's re- 
solution into fact, (2) find a face-saving 
formula that will leave South West Africa’s 
status unresolved or (3) mount a military 
effort to wrest the territory’s control from 
South Africa. In view of the U.N.’s already- 
shaky financial plight, the burden for the 
third alternative would fall on the United 
States 


NATIONALLY SYNDICATED COLUMN BY JOHN 
CHAMBERLAIN 


If Americans are gambling that their trou- 
bles will be over once they have solved their 
problems in Southeast Asia, they may have 
a second think coming. For another—and 
possibly much greater—crisis seems to be 
shaping up at the southern end of the 
African continent. 

Inexorably, at the U.N., 54 delegations 
from the Afro-Asian states are engaged in 
weaving a snare for Great Britain that could 
end by trapping all the great industrial and 
trading nations of the world. 

The first strands in the snare consist of 
resolutions calling upon the U.N to do some- 
thing effective to invalidate the old League 
of Nations mandate granted to South Africa 
to govern its neighbor territory of South- 
West Africa. 

Last July the International Court of Jus- 
tice refused to pass judgment in the case 
when Ethiopia and Liberia entered a com- 
plaint that South Africa had violated a prom- 
ise by extending apartheid to a land it had 
originally received in trust. 

Whether the law“ of the League of Na- 
tions still holds today when the League it- 
self is long since dead is a good question. 
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But the Afro-Asian nations insist that the 
morals of the situation run against South 
Africa, and they want the U.N. Security 
Council to use any force necessary to end 
apartheid in the South-West Africa terri- 
tory. 

The British, with their highly sensitive 
moral sense, are taking the side of the 
Afro-Asians in the argument. But the Brit- 
ish have a practical sense, too. So, when 
Britain’s Lord Caradon made a common 
front the other day with Arthur Goldberg, 
the chief U.S. Delegate to the U.N., in con- 
demning South Africa, he was careful to 
advocate punitive action that would be with- 
in Britain’s clear capacity.” 

What does “clear capacity” mean? Look- 
ing at the situation as a pounds and pence 
proposition, Britain cannot possibly afford 
to be party to U.N. economic sanctions 
against South Africa. 

The British port of Southampton gets fully 
one half its business from the South African 
trade; if this were to collapse, putting 50,- 
000 Britons out of work, the Wilson govern- 
ment would certainly have a major crisis to 
surmount. 

In a recent report to the U.N. Security 
Council, the British said their exports to 
South Africa amounted to 200 million pounds 
a year. Where in the tight world competi- 
tive market would they find alternative mar- 
kets for the motor vehicles, woven cotton 
fabrics, tractors, railroad equipment and 
electrical instruments that now go to Cape 
Town? 

And could the British forgo the insur- 
ance income and the freight charges they 
now collect from South Africa? Could they 
give up the 60 million pounds in foreign ex- 
change that they derive from their South 
African investments? 

Since South Africa is Britain’s third best 
customer, coming after the United States 
and Canada, the answers to these questions 
should be obvious. U.N. economic sanctions 
against South Africa would drag down the 
already beleaguered British pound. Thus, in 
turn, would involve the U.S. dollar. And 
the world could very well have another 1929 
collapse on its hands. 

This would be a man-made catastrophe, 
but don’t be too sure that it won't happen. 
Moral issues, once they have been coupled 
with agitation that involves the intangible 
quality of “face,” have a way of taking off 
to unforeseen destinations where abstract 
morality brings a totally immoral ruin. 

Now that both Arthur Goldberg and Lord 
Caradon have said that South Africa has 
forfeited its right to keep the South-West 
Africa mandate, the Afro-Asian nations will 
hardly allow the West to forget it. The din 
has just started. 

The other day, in New York, an influential 
publisher, speaking at a session in which he 
was seeking policy guidance, threw up his 
hands at the South-West Africa situation. 

“How,” he asked, “can we get Arthur Gold- 
berg off the hook?” To which the publisher 
got a sardonic answer in the form of another 
question: “What makes you think Arthur 
Goldberg wants to get off the hook?” 

Goldberg may avoid the final responsibility 
if, as one report has it, he is contemplating 
resigning his U.N. job. But he has placed 
the U.S. right on the hook to stay. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
THE PINNACLE OF U.N. FOLLY 


Tho its house is already littered with the 
half-finished results of impetuous decisions, 
the United Nations has now rushed into what 
may well prove the most disastrous—and yet 
the most pointless—venture of its career. 

It voted overwhelmingly to strip South 
Africa of its League of Nations mandate over 
South-West Africa and to take over the 
administration of the territory itself. 

The majority yielded to vindictive pres- 
sure from the Afro-Asian bloc, and, incredi- 
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ble as it may seem, from the United States 
as well. In doings so, it lost touch with 
reality. It voted to challenge the most 
powerful and prosperous country in Africa 
without so much as questioning why it 
should do so or even how it can do so. 

It accepted the hackneyed Afro-Asian 
charge of “oppression” even tho the Africans 
themselves formally abandoned this charge 
for lack of evidence in the recent action 
which they brought before the world court. 
The court subsequently dismissed the action 
on the ground that the complaining coun- 
tries, Ethiopia and Liberia, were not qualified 
to speak for the defunct League of Nations. 

The U.N. accepted the charge that South 
Africa’s regime in South-West Africa is a 
threat to world peace even tho two of the 
World court justices who backed the African 
cause acknowledged that charges of mili- 
tarization were, as one of them put it, com- 
pletely without foundation.“ 

And where would the U.N. get [an] armada 
for the enforcement of what it has chosen to 
interpret as “the will of the defunct League 
of Nations.” Obviously—and especially in 
view of Ambassador Goldberg’s encourage- 
ment—from the United States. And to add 
to the absurdity, the United States was never 
even a member of the league. 

It is tragically and utterly nonsensical that 
we should be propelled toward a military 
showdown with a powerful country, which 
has always been friendly to us, over a phony 
issue. South-West Africa is not the real 
issue. It is a vast desert with a population 
not much greater than Du Page county, con- 
sisting largely of bushmen who, whatever 
may be said about the policy of apartheid, 
do not regard themselves as “oppressed.” .. . 

It may be wryly humorous to find us now 
indorsing a proposal to blow up South Africa, 
the commonwealth, and the British economy 
along with it. But that doesn’t make the 
proposal a censible one. The United States 
ought to make it abundantly clear right now 
that we are not going to contribute one cent 
or one man for a vendetta against South 
Africa, and that we don’t want anything to 
do with an organization which succumbs to 
such ridiculous ideas. If Mr. Goldberg won’t 
make this clear, Congress had better. 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
STIRRING TROUBLE 


One would think the United Nations has 
quite enough trouble to contend with 
around the world. Apparently it doesn’t, 
however, for the general assembly has gone 
out of its way to stir up new trouble for 
the U.N. and the world in general by pro- 
claiming the termination of South Africa's 
mandate over South-West Africa. 

The resolution cannot be put into effect 
except by force. To take “direct responsi- 
bility” over the territory, the U.N. would 
have to commit an act of aggression, mount- 
ing a military invasion of South-West 
Africa 

So now we have the U. N., standing on 
legal claims its own court had knocked 
down, threatening to extend rather than 
reduce military activity. That’s strange be- 
havior for an organization supposedly dedi- 
cated to maintaining international peace. 


Sr. LOUIS GLosE-DEMOCRAT 
DECLINE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

... Yesterday the U.N. was preoccupied in 
passing a resolution calling for an end to 
South Africa’s rule over South West Africa— 
a rule, incidentally, which was upheld by the 
International Court of Justice as recently as 
July of this year. And it was our own U.N. 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg who reportedly 
had the largest role in drafting the resolu- 
tion urging an end to South African rule, 
charging it had forfeited all right to admin- 
ister that country because of its apartheid 
policy. 
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The frightful prospect of the U.N. racial 
invasion of Africa is that it actually might 
unseat the two best administrations in 
Africa and turn these two p: na- 
tions over to totally unqualified black ma- 
jorities. The result would be the same as it 
has been in most African nations where the 
British and other colonial powers prema- 
turely withdrew and were supplanted by na- 
tive rulers—chaos, bloodshed and misrule by 
juntas and dictators. . . 

It is time that President Johnson and 
Congress, when it reconvenes, reexamine the 
United States position in the U.N. and de- 
mand that the world body be 
so that it can return to its original mission 
of preserving the peace. The U.N. has be- 
come more of a liability to world peace than 
an asset. Our government must face up to 
this reality before the U.N. goes the way of 
the League of Nations. 


BLOOMINGTON PANTEGRAPH (INDIANA) 
TREAD SLOWLY IN AFRICA 


... This is one scrap the U.S. hoped to 
delay if not avoid, but it went along with 
the vast U.N, majority which voted to strip 
South Africa of the old League of Nation’s 
mandate. The U.S., however, is not hasten- 
ing to take the lead in implementing that 
action. 

The aim of this country should be to stay 
out of as much African fly-paper as possible, 
even if we must irritate the so-called newly 
independent or “emerging” nations there. 

We have our hands full in Asia and in our 
own hemisphere. 


NATIONALLY SYNDICATED COLUMN BY JAMES 
JACKSON KILPATRICK 


For nearly half a century, the Union of 
South Africa has administered affairs of 
South-West Africa under a mandate granted 
by the old League of Nations. This vast and 
largely primitive land, as large as Spain and 
Portgual combined, forms a vital link be- 
tween South Africa and Portuguese Angola. 
There is grave doubt, as a matter of law, 
that the United Nations is successor in title 
to the mandatory commitments of the 
League. But even if this were so, the terms 
of the mandate plainly leave the settlement 
of disputes arising under its provisions to 
the World Court; and the World Court in 
July tossed out the suit brought by Ethiopia 
and Liberia to set the mandate aside. 

It is ludicrous that men who talk glibly 
of “world rule of law” should now gang up 
to go beyond the law. For the United Na- 
tions to seize control of South-West Africa, 
under its own self-serving proclamation, is 
an exercise in confiscation, aggression, global 
grand larceny—call it what you will. 

But this is not the end of this dismaying 
affair. South Africa and Portugal simply 
cannot permit this territory to be thrown 
into the chaos that would follow, Congo- 
like, on the heels of a U.N. seizure. And 
they will not permit it. South-West Africa 
can be taken only by force. Where is such 
a force to come from? Who is to finance it? 
The Congress of the United States has its 
addled moments, but if the Congress ever 
consents to the appropriation of the tax- 
payers’ money to pay for a U.N. invasion of 
South-West Africa, the Congress will have 
lost its collective mind—and a hundred 
members will have lost their seats. 

One is reminded in all this of the famous 
colloquy between the vainglorious Glendower 
and the young Henry Percy. “I can call 
spirits from the vasty deep,” boasts Glen- 
dower. “Why, so can I,” says Hotspur, “or 
so can any man; but will they come when 
you do call for them?” In the same fash- 
ion, the Afro-Asian bloc can call upon South 
Africa to divest itself of its mandated terri- 
tory. But will South Africa respond? It is 
idle to believe it. 

In his recently published book, “South- 
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West Africa: The Last Pioneer Country,” 
Thomas Molnar has provided a brilliant, eye- 
witness account of the realities of this primi- 
tive land, Patiently, he builds the case for 
common sense, Theories of one man, one 
vote, of Western government, of modern 
commerce, simply cannot be imposed without 
prolonged preparation upon Bushmen, Hot- 
tentots and Ovambo tribesmen. Molnar 
finds that South Africa, contrary to the hys- 
terical and unfounded charges of her critics, 
has in fact “promoted to the utmost the 
material and moral well-being and the social 
progress of the inhabitants.” This was the 
charge of the mandate. 

But it is the very essence of the new big- 
otry that facts, evidence, the realities of 
tribal life, the wisdom of evolutionary 
changes, must never be considered. A mob 
spirit has infected the Assembly. Off they 
marched on Thursday, 114-2, to proclaim 
an end to South Africa's mandate. And U.S. 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg trotted along. 

TULSA WORLD 
AIMING AT THE WORLD COURT 


When the World Court recently refused 
to rescind the mandate of the Union of South 
Africa over South-west Africa, U.N. member 
African nations were so outraged they vowed 
revenge. 

Immediately, the African nationalists, 
along with U.N. colleagues of Asia, placed in 
action a program seeking two goals: 

1) To jam a resolution through the Gen- 
eral Assembly asking for the immediate 
revocation of the South African mandate; 

2) To seek to increase African representa- 
tion on the World Court as a means of gain- 
ing “favorable” decisions. 

The weight of the movement to alter U.N. 
policy has already been demonstrated. Just 
a week ago the Afro-Asian combine did suc- 
ceed in rushing through a resolution regard- 
ing the lifting of the mandate. The ease 
with which this was accomplished portends 
the real possibility that success also will be 
had in the move to either expand or alter 
the membership makeup of the World 

There is no question but that representa- 
tion on the World Court should be composed 
of legal competents from throughout the 
world—North, South, East and West—leaving 
sociological prejudices out. This is not 
precisely what the Afro-Asian bloc is seek- 
ing. It is attempting to dominate the Court 
and in the process promulgate sociological 
rather than strictly legalistic decisions. 

Left to their design, the U.N. could quickly 
be bankrupt by nations who contribute 
precious little to its upkeep or capability as 
a leader for peace in the world. 

GEORGE N. CROCKER IN THE SAN FRANCISCO 
ER 


Stark though the fact is, few are talking 
about it. There is peace in the southern 
triangle of Africa, that strategic wedge of 
land that guards the confluence of the In- 
dian Ocean and the Atlantic; but if the 
General Assembly of the United Nations has 
its wilful way, there will be war there. The 
“Parliament of Peace,“ as we have heard it 
called, has turned the present session into 
an orgy of drumbeating. .. . 

One would hope that the Parliament of 
Peace is at least a deliberative body. But 
no; when Foreign Minister Hilgard Muller of 
the Republic of South Africa arose to pre- 
sent the case of his country against the reso- 
lution to strip it of control of South West 
Africa, most of the Afro-Asian delegations 
walked out the room, along with the Com- 
munist bloc. 

His argument was formidable, for the issue 
had been in litigation in the World Court 
for six years, and last July South Africa won 
the case. It was also demonstrable that an 
attempt to seize the territory in the name of 
the U.N. would be resisted by both white and 
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black South West Africans, that an armed 
invasion would precipitate war with South 
Africa at the least, and that if the venture 
were successful the only achievement would 
be chaos. 

They came back and passed the resolution. 
But who is to do the invading when the 
time comes? Britain? Indeed not; the 
British coolly abstained. The French? They 
abstained too. But Goldberg trotted along 
with the herd. . 

We should drop our illusions. The U.N. 
can be made to function as an instrument 
of aggression rather than a bulwark of peace. 
And the U.S. could wind up bearing the cost 
in blood and treasure. 


ANGOLA—DrREW MIDDLETON IN A SPECIAL DIS- 
PATCH TO THE NEw YORK TIMES 


If some Portuguese businessmen had their 
way, there would be a statue here to the 
unknown rebel who fired the first shot of 
the insurrection five years ago. 

For they say it was that insurrection, now 
reduced to sporadic attacks by scattered 
bands, that jerked the Portuguese Govern- 
ment in Lisbon out of its 18th-century at- 
titude toward Angola and prompted the pres- 
ent program of economic and social devel- 
opment, 

The insurrection, as one official put it, had 
an effect the reverse of that intended. The 
Portuguese not only became more deter- 
mined than ever to retain Angola but also 
increased their investment in the country 
and began, belatedly, to improve the lot of 
Angola’s estimated five million Africans, 

During the second five-year development 
plan, Portugal, neither a large nor a rich 
nation, spent $140-million in Government 
funds in Angola. Half of that was in loans 
to Angola. There was also extensive bor- 
rowing in Angola for the revival of local 
enterprises that had come close to collapse 
at the start of the insurrection. 

The autumn of 1961, when Portuguese 
troops were moving into the north to break 
the insurrection, also brought a number of 
reforms. Africans were given full citizen- 
ship. The requirement that Africans work 
for a specified period each year was elimi- 
nated. The expansion of school, health and 
public welfare activities was 

The emphasis is on vocational education. 
The Portuguese believe Africa needs book- 
keepers, mechanics and farmers far more 
than she needs lawyers or doctors. The five 
faculties of the new university here are medi- 
cine, engineering, agronomy, veterinary 
science and teacher training. 

The attitude toward race here is outspoken 
son for the Portuguese, who draw no color 


The object, all Portuguese agree, is a multi- 
racial, pluralistic society. They believe they 
have a much better chance of attaining it 
than the white South Africans have of 
achieving separate development—if they are 
left alone. 

The Portuguese believe that the rebellion 
can be ended—it is very near defeat now, ac- 
cording to foreign diplomats—and that An- 
gola can move forward economically and so- 
cially if only the rest of the world will keep 
its hands off. 

By the rest of the world they mean Black 
Africa acting through the United Nations 
with, at times, the support of the United 
States. 

The Portuguese maintain that the situa- 
tion in Angola is a domestic matter because 
the overseas territories are considered under 
Portuguese law an integral part of the 
nation, 

Foreign diplomats agree with the Por- 
tuguese that the insurrection is no longer a 
military danger. 

The two independence movements are 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of An- 
gola and the Republican Government of An- 
gola in Exile. 
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The first of these movements apparently 
gets the lion’s share of support from the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. The 
second, led by Holden Roberto, has degen- 
erated into small bands living off the coun- 
try. Recently the Portuguese have noticed 
that these bands change allegiance from 
movement to movement according to the 
supplies available. 

The Portuguese concede that the present 
economic and social development owes much 
to the concern aroused by the rebellion. 
They say they have made more progress in 
the last five years than in the preceding five 
hundred. 


WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, March 16, I introduced H.R. 7326, 
the Wheat and Feed Grains Act of 1967— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6921. Be- 
cause the text of the bill and a technical 
explanation of it were not included in 
the Recor at that time, I request unani- 
mous consent that they be printed im- 
mediately following: 

HR. 7326 


A bill to repeal the authority for the current 
wheat and feed grain programs and to 
authorize programs that will permit the 
market system to work more effectively for 
wheat and feed grains and for other 


purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Wheat and Feed 
Grains Act of 1967.” 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The burdensome surpluses of wheat 
and feed grains of years past have been 
largely eliminated. This much improved 
situation is due to a combination of factors 
including repidly growing domestic use of 
grains, greatly expanded commercial exports, 
and U.S. food aid shipments to meet emer- 
gencies and foster economic progress in de- 
veloping nations of the world. 

There is evidence that the nation and a 
hungry world need increased production and 
use of wheat and feed grains. This objective 
is inconsistent with programs which pay 
farmers to restrict their plantings. In- 
creased needs at home and abroad require 
the discontinuance of outmoded programs. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress and the purpose of this Act to 
repeal all authority for acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, marketing certificates, 
diversion payments, and price support pay- 
ments on wheat, and base acreages, 
diversion payments, and price support pay- 
ments on feed grains. It is further intended 
that the current stocks of wheat and feed 
grains in CCC inventory, along with those 
coming into CCC inventory from the 1967 
crops, shall not be disposed of in a manner 
which disrupts the market price. It is also 
declared to be the policy of Congress that 
government insurance shall be made avail- 
able for recourse loans to producers of wheat 
and feed grains. Such insured recourse loans 
shall be made available through banks and 
other private financial institutions. These 
actions will permit the market to operate 
and enable producers of wheat and feed 
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grains to get their income in the market 
place. 


TITLE I—TERMINATION OF EXISTING WHEAT AND 
FEED GRAIN PROGRAMS 


Sec. 101. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, effective with the 1968 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sor- 
ghum— 

(a) sections 321 through 339 of parts II 
and III of subtitle B and section 379(a) 
through 379 (J) of subtitle D of title III of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (52 Stat. 31; 7 U.S.C. et seq.), are re- 
pealed; parts IV, V, and VI of subtitle B are 
redesignated as parts II, III, and IV respec- 
tively, and subtitle F is redesignated as sub- 
title D; and 

(b) subsection (i) of section 16 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(16 U.S.C. 590p), as amended, is repealed. 

Sec. 102. Effective with the 1968 crop of 
wheat, the Act of May 26, 1941, as amended 
(Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
55 Stat. 203), is repealed. 

Sec. 103. Effective with the 1968 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sor- 
ghum, section 327 and 328 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962 (Public Law 87-703, 
Eighty-seventh Congress) are repealed. 

Sec. 104. Effective with the 1968 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sor- 
ghum, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1441 note), is amended— 

(a) by changing section 105 to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 105. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, beginning with the 1968 crops, 
price supports shall not be made available to 
producers for any crop of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley, and grain sorghum.” 

(b) by repealing section 107. 


TITLE II—RESTRICTION ON SALES BY THE 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Sec. 201. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1427), is 
amended— 

(a) by changing the period at the end of 
the fourth sentence to a colon and adding 
the following: “Provided, That notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, begin- 
ning July 1, 1967, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not make any sales (ex- 
cept sales offset by equivalent purchases, 
but including sales made in redemption of 
payment-in-kind obligations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under its pro- 
grams) of its stocks held or acquired from 
crops prior to the 1968 crops of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, or grain sorghum, at less 
than— 

“(1) 125 per centum of the 1967 loan rate 
for such commodity, plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges, 

“(2) 85 per centum of parity for such 
commodity, or 

“(3) the market price for such commodity 
at the time of sale, 
whichever is highest.” 

(b) by deleting the seventh sentence. 


TITLE II—COMMODITY LOAN INSURANCE FOR 
WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed, upon such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe, to in- 
sure banks and other financial institutions 
which are qualified by experience or facili- 
ties, against losses which they may sustain 
as a result of loans, advances of credit, and 
purchases of such obligations, made to pro- 
ducers on the 1968 and subsequent crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum. 

(b) Loans, adyances of credit, and pur- 
chases of such obligations to be eligible for 
insurance under this section shall not exceed 
90 per centum of the estimated season aver- 
age market price for such commodity, ad- 
justed for grade and location, for each mar- 
keting year as determined and announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture prior to the 
beginning of each marketing year. 
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(c) Insurance shall not be granted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under this section to 
any financial institution on loans, advances 
of credit, and purchases of such obligations 
made by such financial institutions in excess 
of 75 per centum of the total amount of such 
loans, advances of credit, and purchases: 
Provided, That the amount of any claim for 
loss On any such individual loan, advance 
of credit, or purchase of such obligations 
paid by the Secretary under the provisions of 
this section to a financial institution shall 
not exceed 90 per centum of such loss. 

(d) No insurance shall be granted under 
this section to any financial institution with 
respect to any obligation representing any 
such loan, advance of credit, or purchase if 
such obligation has a maturity in excess of 
eighteen months. 

(e) The Secretary shall fix a premium 
charge for the insurance granted under this 
section which shall not exceed an amount 
equivalent to 1 per centum per annum of the 
net proceeds to the financial institution of 
such loan, advance of credit, or purchase. 
Such premium charge shall be payable in 
advance by the financial institution. 

(f) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
utilize the facilities, services, authorities and 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in discharging his function and responsi- 
bilities under this title. 

Sec. 302. Effective with the 1968 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum, section 5 of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714(c) ), as 
amended, is amended by changing the 
period at the end of paragraph (a) to a colon 
and adding the following: 

“Provided, That notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Corporation’s powers 
with respect to wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghum shall be limited to insur- 
ing loans, advances of credit, and purchases 
of such obligations made by banks and other 
financial institutions to producers of such 
commodities.” 


TECHNICAL EXPLANATION OF A BILL To REPEAL 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE CURRENT WHEAT 
AND FEED GRAIN ProGRAMS AND To Au- 
THORIZE PROGRAMS THAT WILL PERMIT THE 
MARKET System To Work More EFFEC- 
TIVELY FOR WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS, AND 
FoR OTHER PURPOSES 
Title: Wheat and Feed Grains Act of 1967. 

FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 
Sec. 2. The purpose of the Act is to: 

1. Repeal all authority for acreage allot- 
ments, marketing quotas, marketing certifi- 
cates, diversion payments and price support 
payments on wheat, base acreages, diversion 
payments, and price support payments on 
feed grains. 

2. Prevent the disposal of current stocks 
of wheat and feed grains in Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventory (including any 
stocks from the 1967 crops) in a manner 
which disrupts the market price. 

3. Make avalable insured recourse loans to 
producers of wheat and feed grains. 


TITLE I—TERMINATION OF EXISTING WHEAT AND 
FEED GRAIN PROGRAMS 


Sec. 101. (a) Effective with the 1968 crops, 
repeals the authority for acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, and marketing certificates 
on wheat, and acreage allotments on corn. 

(b) Effective with the 1968 crops, repeals 
the authority for acreage diversion program 
for feed grains which currently extends 
through the 1969 crops. 

Sec, 102. Effective with the 1968 crops, re- 
peals provisions with respect to farm mar- 
keting quotas on wheat. 

Sec. 103. Effective with the 1968 crops, re- 
peals provisions with respect to farm acreage 
allotments for wheat and acreage diversion 
program for feed grains. 
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Sec. 104. (a) Effective with the 1968 crops, 
prohibits price supports for wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley, and grain sorghum; and repeals 
the current price support authority for feed 
grains. 

(b) Effective with the 1968 crop, repeals 
the authority for the current price support 
program for wheat. 


TITLE II—RESTRICTION ON SALES BY THE COM- 
MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Sec. 201. (a) Beginning July 1, 1967, re- 
stricts the authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation with regard to any sales, 
other than sales offset by equivalent pur- 
chases, of stocks held by it on July 1, 1967, 
or acquired by it in the 1967 and prior pro- 
grams. This restriction which applies to 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum, would prevent sales at less than 
the highest of the following three stand- 
ards: 

1. 125 per centum of the 1967 loan rate 
for such commodity, plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges, 

2. 85 per centum of parity for such com- 
modity, 

3. The market price for such commodity at 
the time of sale. 

(b) Conforming amendment which deletes 
authority for disposition of stocks held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation because 
of age, location, etc. 


TITLE II—COMMODITY LOAN INSURANCE FOR 
WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 301. (a) Authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to insure qualified 
banks and other financial institutions 
against losses which they may sustain as a 
result of loans made by them to producers 
for the 1968 and subsequent crops of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghum. 

(b) Requires that loans, in order to be 
eligible for such insurance, must not exceed 
90 percent of the estimated season average 
market price for the commodity for each 
marketing year. 

(c) Limits the insurance that can be pro- 
vided any bank to 75 percent of the total 
amount of such loans which the bank has 
granted. Limits the amount of loss a bank 
can claim on any one loan to 90 percent of 
such loss. 

(d) Requires that the maturity of any 
loan not exceed 18 months. 

(e) Authorizes the Secretary to charge a 
premium for the insurance which may not 
exceed 1 percent of the net proceeds (inter- 
est, discount, etc.) which any bank receives 
from such loan. 

(t) Authorizes (1) appropriations for the 
insurance program and (2) the use of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for conducting 
the program. 

Sec. 302. Effective with the 1968 crops, 
amends the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act. Section 5(a) presently author- 
izes the Corporation to “support, the price 
of agricultural commodities through loans, 
purchases, payments, and other operations.” 
This amendment limits this power with 
respect to wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and 
grain sorghum to insuring loans made by 
banks and other financial institutions. 


THE KENNEDY ROUND 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am set- 
ting forth in the Recorp a very perceptive 
report on the present status of the Ken- 
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nedy round trade negotiations, by Ber- 
nard D. Nossiter, appearing in the Satur- 
day, March 18, 1967, Washington Post. 

Notably omitted from the Nossiter re- 
port, however, is the underlying fact that 
the agriculture offers of the European 
Economic Community were so poor that 
the U.S. negotiators almost dismissed 
them out of hand as being no offers at all. 

Perhaps it would have been well if 
these offers had been so dismissed and 
the EEC notified that the entire Kennedy 
Round was off unless realistic offers were 
forthcoming. However, the U.S. nego- 
tiators took a new look at the offers and 
saw a possibility that they might be 
meaningful in increased agricultural ex- 
ports of the United States to the EEC if 
some agreement could be reached on 
what would be done with the agricultural 
produce of the EEC which from time to 
time might exceed the figure of 87 per- 
cent of their subsistence needs. If this 
surplus were simply to be channeled into 
international commercial markets to 
compete with U.S. agricultural products, 
then, indeed, it was not a good deal for 
the United States. However, if the EEC 
would agree that some of this potential 
surplus would be allocated to the non- 
commercial or donable international ag- 
ricultural demands of the needy nations 
and so relieve the United States of some 
of the burden of feeding the people of 
nations who did not have the foreign ex- 
change necessary to pay for it, then there 
was some possibility of a deal. 

All of this must be viewed in context 
of the position that the United States 
has taken from the inception of the 
Kennedy round, namely, that if there 
were not meaningful agreements in re- 
spect to our agricultural exports, there 
would be no industrial agreements. 

In 1967, the United States must insist 
on reciprocity if meaningful trade agree- 
ments are to be reached which will 
increase the total of international trade. 
This is not an unreasonable position. 
The U.S. deficits in international pay- 
ments have become a serious and bur- 
densome domestic problem, as well as 
a serious threat to international eco- 
nomic stability for all nations. The 
nations of Western Europe and Japan, 
among others, can demonstrate an ap- 
preciation for the attitude the United 
States took in the past to assist them in 
getting on their own economic feet 
when the balance-of-payments situation 
was different. The United States must 
seek reciprocity to maintain its own 
strength. 

All the United States is asking in this 
instance from Western Europe, Japan, 
and other nations, is some help in as- 
suming a portion of the burden, which 
the United States almost alone is bear- 
ing, to help the less developed Nations 
get on their economic feet. This is good 
economic sense for everybody. Only by 
pursuing this kind of sense can inter- 
national trade be further increased to 
give the benefits which can come about 
from sharing a bigger pie. 

I appreciate that France and others 
argue they are helping former colonies 
and so are bearing a part of the load. 
However, some of these CDC nations 
argue tha? these are tie-in arrangements 
which, in effect, keep the flow going 
from the LDC’s to the developed country, 
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not a flow going the other way. This 
deserves looking into. 

However, what I greatly fear—and 
Mr. Nossiter’s report points it up—is 
that the U.S. State Department may be 
ready to make a Kennedy round deal 
without reciprocity just to get a deal. 
This is not in the best interests of the 
United States, and is directly contrary 
to the policy Congress sought to estab- 
lish in the 1962 Reciprocal Trade Act. 

The United States is not in a posi- 
tion to carry the full load of assisting the 
LDC’s. If it tried to, it would damage 
itself, and so not be able to carry a 
part of the load. The Johnson admin- 
istration must realize that the wealth 
and strength of this great country which 
it is privileged for the time being to 
direct, has limitations, and the policies 
must be directed toward enhancing this 
wealth and strength not undermining 
it. To be charitable abroad we must 
first be charitable at home, and to be 
charitable anywhere we must keep our- 
selves strong. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 18, 1967] 


Foop, Tarifs Harp To MIx—EUROPEANS Or- 
Pose U.S. Grain Am IN KENNEDY ROUND 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


Parts.—American negotiators are facing a 
harsh choice that could determine to what 
extent trade barriers will be lowered in the 
Kennedy Round. 

At issue, according to authoritative sources 
here, is the United States proposal to include 
food aid for poor nations in the tariff deal. 
With the bargaining in Geneva reaching its 
climax, this is looming as one of the biggest 
obstacles to an agreement. 

The United States has proposed that rich 
nations promise to give the poor about 10 
million tons a year in grains. The American 
share would be about 4 million tons. Coun- 
tries that don’t produce surpluses, such as 
Japan or Germany, would make some equiva- 
lent contribution in the form of free shipping 
or cash. 


STRONG OBJECTIONS 


The plan has run into stiff opposition, no- 
tably from the Germans and the Dutch. 
They don't produce grain surpluses and don't 
like the idea of paying out money to reduce 
an American aid burden. The Japanese, who 
are also grain importers, have indicated they 
might go along with the plan but they would 
then reduce the size of the tariff concessions 
they make. 

American officials are divided over what 
course to follow. Some would like to take 
a more flexible position on the aid scheme, 
arguing that it isn’t worth pushing if it jeop- 
ardizes the substantial tariff cuts that the 
big trading nations are offering. 

The same officials contend that America’s 
principal interest in grains for the Kennedy 
Round should be the assurance of profitable 
markets in Europe for American farmers. 
To get this, the United States has been press- 
ing the six nations of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and West 
Germany), to promise that they will import 
at least 10 per cent of their wheat and 
other cereals, and at a price somewhat above 
the current minimum set by the world wheat 
agreement of $1.6244 per bushel. 


U.S. PUSHING PLAN 

The United States, however, has invested 
a great deal of prestige in pushing the food 
aid scheme. Under Secretary of State 
Eugene D. Rostow and Under Secretary of 
Agriculture John A. Schnittker have been 
touring the world, trying to sell recalcitrant 
capitals on it. 

The State Department is worried about a 
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Kennedy Round that does a lot for the rich 
and little for the poor. It also wants to cut 
back the American aid load. The Agricul- 
ture Department doubts that any pledge by 
EEC to keep its markets open for imports 
will mean much unless nations agree to give 
their surpluses to the poor. 

There is still another complication. Any 
agreement on grains—unlike the rest of the 
Kennedy Round deal—will probably be sub- 
mitted to the Senate as a treaty. No great 
difficulty is expected over this. But an agree- 
ment on food aid might have to go to both 
houses of Congress for approval, and trade 
negotiators fear that it could be rejected and 
thereby imperil the whole deal on grains, 


CONCESSIONS LINKED 


Whether to press on with the food aid plan 
or not is especially painful since every con- 
cession in the Kennedy Round is linked. 
Offers to cut tariffs on steel, cars, tools and 
all the rest make up a single package for 
each nation. 

The American negotiators think they have 
tentatively won good offers to cut tariffs on 
industrial products. A deal on chemicals, a 
major item in American exports, is still up 
in the air but mildly encouraging signs have 
been emerging from the secret Geneva talks. 

It now appears that the crucial period for 
the Kennedy Round will run from Easter 
through the first week in April. During this 
time, the top negotiators, such as William 
Roth of the United States, will be in Geneva. 
The main lines of the package should be 
settled then. 

Ministers from the six EEC or Common 
Market nations will meet in Brussels on April 
10 to decide to accept or reject what their 
negotiators have done. At the same time, 
Washington and the other major capitals 
involved—London, Tokyo, Bern, Ottawa and 
the Scandinavian centers—will also be mak- 
ing their final decisions. 


THE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT 
ACT OF 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QuIE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill entitled The Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1967” which is designed to 
accomplish major objectives sought by 
educators for Federal programs in pre- 
school, elementary, and secondary 
education. 

First. The bill provides for a continu- 
ing authorization, beginning with fiscal 
year 1969, for Federal assistance through 
lump-sum grants on a scale adequate to 
help our schools carry forward their es- 
sential role in American life. 

Second. The bill would amend the 
existing Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act to provide for effective State 
administration of Federal aid for our 
schools. 

Third. The bill would consolidate a 
number of Federal programs so as to 
lessen the confusion, duplication, and 
paperwork inherent in a profusion of 
narrow, categorical Federal aids. 

Fourth. The bill provides for State co- 
ordination of preschool and early ele- 
mentary education programs for de- 
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prived children—with administration 
through the U.S. Office of Education and 
participation of the State educational 
agencies—while preserving the advan- 
tages of a major role for community 
action agencies and the active partici- 
pation of parents. 

Fifth. This bill would maintain a de- 
sirable focus upon improving educa- 
tional opportunities of educationally de- 
prived children, while affording greatly 
increased flexibility in the use of Federal 
funds at the State and local level to at- 
tack educational problems on a broad 
scale. 

Finally, there is in this bill adequate 
Provision for continuing, and even ex- 
panding, the participation of non-public- 
school teachers and pupils in the benefits 
of Federal programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing this 
legislation at the conclusion of the hear- 
ings of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee on the Elementary-Secondary 
Education Act in order to incorporate 
the sound advice we have received from 
educators from all parts of the Nation. 
This bill, in most respects if not in every 
detail, reflects a general consensus 
among educators and school administra- 
tors, and relates to their basic concerns 
about Federal aid in the following 
manner. 

First. Educators and school adminis- 
trators desire a long-range Federal com- 
mitment in order to permit long-range 
planning. 

My bill would provide for a continuing 
authorization, beginning in 1969 with a 
$3 billion authorization, and left open- 
ended thereafter, for a broad-scale sup- 
port program. 

Second. School administrators unan- 
imously desire fewer Federal strings and 
fewer administrative requirements on 
Federal funds. 

My bill would direct the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to take immedi- 
ate steps to eliminate duplicate applica- 
tions, eliminate unnecessary requests for 
information, and to reduce the stupefy- 
ing amount of paperwork now required 
of State and local school officials in ad- 
ministering Federal funds. More im- 
portantly, it would move the focus of 
decisionmaking from Washington to the 
States. 

Third. Educators have repeatedly sug- 
gested the consolidation of Federal pro- 
grams and a movement toward general 
Federal support for education. 

The bill I have introduced would elim- 
inate titles III, V-A, VII, and section 
1009—statistical services—from the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and com- 
bine them with titles II and V of ESEA 
and the Cooperative Research Act. It 
would, in effect, transfer the Headstart 
and followthrough program to the U.S. 
Office of Education where it properly be- 
longs. Other major amendments to 
ESEA would redirect that act toward 
State administration: 

First. Title I allotments would be made 
to the States on a Statewide basis for 
fiscal 1968, using the same basic formula, 
and the State would make payments to 
local school districts in accordance with 
a State plan approved by the Commis- 
sioner. 

Second. Title Il—textbooks and li- 
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brary resources—would be amended to 
include instructional equipment formerly 
made available under title IE of NDEA— 
and the budget requests for these two 
programs would be combined in a single 
authorization. 

Third. Title III—supplemental cen- 
ters—would be administered through a 
State plan by the State educational 
agency. 

These three programs, together with 
title V aid to State educational agen- 
cies—which would then also include sta- 
tistical services, testing and counseling 
services, and State supervisory services 
from the NDEA—would be merged, be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1969, into a single 
State plan administered by the State. 
The new program under a single State 
plan would be more comprehensive than 
those programs it would replace, since 
it could include State and local efiorts 
to improve the recruitment and training 
of teachers, to promote statewide edu- 
cational planning and to initiate and 
carry forward other plans devised by 
the States to improve educational and 
expand educational opportunities below 
the college level. These broad programs 
could be carried forth under a single, co- 
ordinated State plan on the basis of pri- 
orities identified and established at the 
State level. This is the essence of a 
block-grant approach to supporting ed- 
ucation. 

The new formula for distribution of 
funds for this consolidated program be- 
ginning in fiscal 1969 would utilize the 
familiar and proven method of distribut- 
ing funds on the basis of the relative 
number of school-age children in each 
State and the relative ability—as meas- 
ured by per capita income per school-age 
child—of each State to finance its edu- 
cational needs. It is identical to the 
formula utilized in the National Defense 
Education Act. I have appended a table 
giving the estimated State-by-State al- 
lotments—which would be lessened by 3 
percent in order for the Commissioner 
to provide for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and American territories and 
possessions—for the initial $3,000,000,- 
000 authorization. 

This distribution formula has the 
added advantage of being susceptible to 
current data, rather than being based 
upon the data of a decennial census. 

The proposed block-grant method is 
set forth in my bill as an amendment to 
title V of ESEA. Admittedly, it would 
not include all Federal assistance for 
elementary and secondary education. 
Headstart and followthrough activities 
would be funded under a new title VII 
of ESEA. Programs for the education 
of handicapped children would be con- 
tinued under title VI of ESEA. I feel 
that these special programs require addi- 
tional time to become completely tested 
and incorporated into the pattern of 
school administration in every State, and 
the bill extends the authorizations for 
them through fiscal year 1971. 

The new title for Headstart and early 
elementary education programs for de- 
prived children would be administered 
by State commissions or agencies 
broadly representative of public and pri- 
vate education—including the State edu- 
cational agency—community action 
agencies, and child welfare agencies in 
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each State. This agency would coordi- 
nate applications for assistance, approve 
programs, and establish priorities for 
programs within the State; at the local 
level the programs would continue to be 
operated by community action agencies 
in areas where such agencies exist, or by 
local public school agencies. The entire 
program would be administered through 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

I believe that this type of administra- 
tion preserves all of the advantages of 
the involvement of community action 
agencies, while providing for the maxi- 
mum coordination with the programs of 
the schools carried on with the support of 
educational agencies at both the State 
and Federal levels. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment we have 
reached a crucial turning point in Fed- 
eral programs for education—the point 
at which we must decide whether the 
Federal role will be that of providing sup- 
port for the achievement of broad goals 
in education, or that of directing the ob- 
jectives, the structure, the methods, and 
ultimately, the content of education in 
this country. 

I deeply and sincerely regret that the 
proposals of the present administration 
push us further and further along the 
course of Federal domination of our 
schools. Carefully read, the administra- 
tion proposals this year expand the au- 
thority of the U.S. Commissioner to 
determine how, where, and for what pur- 
poses Federal school aid is expanded. 
These proposals would remove none of 
the existing restraints on State authority 
over the use of Federal funds, while add- 
ing still more narrow programs for nar- 
rowly categorized purposes. They fail 
even to recommend continuing author- 
izations beyond 1968, thus maintaining 
the annual suspense over the shape and 
scope and magnitude of Federal assist- 
ance. This is the wrong direction. My 
bill would move us along a different path 
toward the goal of maximum Federal 
help with minimum Federal control. 

In the wake ahead this Congress must 
decide which course to take; whether to 
continue smothering our schools in Fed- 
eral regulations imposing Federal notions 
about how they are to do their job, or, 
on the contrary, to give our educators 
and our State and local school agencies 
a vote of confidence in their ability to 
make the best school system on earth a 
better one. 

Estimated distribution of $3,000,000,000 based 
on State products of Federal allotment ra- 
tios and 5-17 population, July 1, 1965, un- 
der H.R. 7477 

[Estimated State amounts] 
50 States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. $3,000, 000, 000 


75, 335, 966 
3, 797, 018 
29, 233, 972 
39, 865, 050 
219, 579, 437 
31, 389, O11 
31, 183, 524 
6, 250, 913 
94, 811, 669 
86, 972, 386 
10, 970, 530 
13, 514, 811 
129, 045, 011 
75, 817, 623 
44, 921, 970 
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Estimated distribution of $3,000,000,000 based 
on State products of Federal allotment ra- 
tios and 5-17 population, July 1, 1965, un- 
der H.R. 7477—Continued 

{Estimated State amounts] 


Ann. omeswnncs cease $35, 946, 483 
Kentucky 63, 105, 892 
Louisiana 75, 796, 012 
Mane 17, 859, 036 
Maryland 50, 605, 737 
Massachusetts ~-------.---- 68, 043, 054 
Michigan 5c sans 126, 487, 596 
Mannes 60, 143, 953 
Weit 53, 175, 210 
Weser! 68, 762, 555 
MODAN ce —T 12, 870, 771 
NO@Draske << — 23, 793, 303 
N none 4, 872, 687 
New Hampshire 10, 743, 672 
New Jers e S E AE 79, 437, 930 
New Mexico 21, 725, 784 
WW ee es 199, 981, 111 
North Carolna 99, 905, 961 
North Dakota 12, 968, 917 
8 158, 368, 055 
Oklahoma. 42, 554, 640 
%% AOA 29. 640, 885 
Pennsylvania 169, 674, 575 
Rhode Island .....--------- 12, 382, 905 
South Carolina 58, 110, 582 
South Dakot˖gaaa Llessnnnó 13, 867, 039 
Dr — Sock sina sennwss 75. 774, 161 
— — 195. 908, 638 
——... Gee en en 20, 143, 862 
Vermont; 0. oe 7, 334, 104 
. EARS SS SE 77, 901, 619 
Washingtons 43, 462, 791 
West Virginia 36, 236, 982 
Wison inn 67, 147. 559 
Wong 5, 692, 363 
District of Columbia 6, 884, 685 


Distributed on the basis of the State prod- 
ucts of (A) Federal allotment ratios, fiscal 
year 1968 and fiscal year 1969, with limits of 
3344 percent and 6634 percent and (B) 5-17 
resident population, July 1, 1965. 

(Does not include deductions for reserva- 
tion of up to 3 percent of funds by Commis- 
sioner for allotments to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territories 
of the Pacific Islands.) 


EMERALD SHILLELAGH CHOWDER 
AND MARCHING SOCIETY 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson has em- 
phasized the disturbing imbalance of 
payments situation which now exists be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries at the international trade level. 
Through comments about this imbalance 
there has been a considerable amount of 
misinformation about the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward foreign travel. 

We are not anti-foreign-travel and we 
are actively encouraging people of other 
countries to visit us. President Johnson 
simply asked Americans to exercise 
prudence in their expenditures while 
traveling abroad and at least temporarily 
limit travel to places in North America— 
Canada, the United States of America, 
and Mexico. 

I would like to call to your attention a 
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new concept in travel which is called a 
community flying club. The original 
club was started in my district back in 
September of 1964. It is called the 
Emerald Shillelagh Chowder and March- 
ing Society, for no other reason than 
the founders wanted a name that meant 
“a belief in miracles and good fellow- 
ship.” The club was formed by four 
Virginia businessmen who discovered a 
bargain in DC-7B aircraft obsoleted by 
National Airlines’ purchase of its present 
jet fleet. 

The idea was to form a club of around 
2,000 members with each member pay- 
ing an initiation fee and annual dues for 
the privilege of traveling in the club air- 
liner. The club would be operated on a 
nonprofit basis and members would travel 
in their plane on a share-the-cost plan. 
A professional crew was hired and the 
members were soon enjoying weekend 
vacations in their own airliner. 

Shortly after the first flight of the 
Shillelaghs, friends of the organizers 
formed a club called World Samplers in 
Texas which was also set up with a non- 
profit charter. Both clubs flourished and 
while not connected with each other in 
any financial way have helped each other 
become successful through interchange 
of ideas. The success and novelty of the 
Shillelaghs and the Samplers caused a 
number of other clubs to be formed and 
now approximately 20 are in some form 
of organization or operation. 

Like any successful undertaking, this 
unique new travel concept also attracted 
a few fly-by-night operators out to make 
a fast buck. Fortunately, most attempts 
of this type failed to get off the ground or 
folded after the first two or three trips. 
Unfortunately, the legitimate nonprofit 
clubs such as the Samplers and the 
Shillelaghs are sometimes given a black 
eye” by these imitators just as a legi- 
timate real estate firm is hurt by the 
“desert subdividers.” 

Specifically, the legitimate clubs have 
recently been refused permission to fly 
into Mexico because the Mexican avia- 
tion authorities, disturbed by a now de- 
funct club which called itself Club Pa- 
cifica, chose to put all private flying clubs 
into the same category and now refuse 
permits to all presumably because of 
that one “bad apple.” While each club 
can logically visit each major Mexican 
city only about twice a year the Mexican 
airlines complained to their civil aero- 
nautics board that the clubs were causing 
unfair competition and damage to their 
revenue which they could not bear. The 
clubs always hired the Mexican airlines 
to handle their aircraft, paying what- 
ever they asked for this service. Then 
suddenly Compania Mexicana de Avia- 
cion, who incidentally was just granted 
permission for a route into Washington, 
started refusing to service the club planes 
at any price. 

I sincerely hope our good neighbor, 
Mexico, will reconsider its decision to 
refuse landing permits to these groups 
and suggest to Mexico’s national air- 
lines that the prominent people who are 
members of the Shillelaghs and Sam- 
plers are travel-minded people who will 
use their scheduled air service often. 

Many U.S. airline executives have ex- 
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pressed a sensible appraisal of these 
nonprofit clubs, observing that they are 
doing a real service to aviation because 
they are actually encouraging people to 
fiy. With the exception of the Commu- 
nist countries such as Cuba and Red 
China, the only country in the world that 
has refused our community flying clubs 
is Mexico and I am certain that this ban 
will be lifted. 

To prevent further misunderstanding 
such as this one with Mexico, the Shil- 
lelaghs and World Samplers have been 
instrumental in forming the Association 
of Community Flying Clubs. The aim is 
to perfect standards of safety and pro- 
mote operational procedures conforming 
to existing civil air regulations. 

I salute you—Shillelaghs and Sam- 
plers—I know you are delivering Ameri- 
can good will all over the world. I think 
it would be wonderful if the Mexicans 
would form some travel clubs like yours 
and you can bet they would be welcomed 
with open arms whenever they wished 
to visit us. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Montcom- 
ERY], is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order, which is the war in 
Vietnam. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I will not take the whole 1 hour allotted 
to me but will divide my time with some 
of the new Members from the majority 
side of the 90th Congress, to express 
their views on the war in Vietnam. All 
the freshmen Members on this side of 
the aisle were invited to comment on this 
important issue. Today 8 of the 14 will 
speak. I believe the speeches given will 
represent the feelings of the people we 
represent because only 3 months ago we 
were citizens in our hometowns without 
the benefit of briefings and information 
available to Congressmen. 

These new Members won hotly con- 
tested elections without the benefit of 
seniority. In every race the war in Viet- 
nam was a major issue. We speak today 
to prompt more discussion and debate 
and sincerely hope that something can 
be said here during this hour that will 
be constructive in helping to bring about 
a solution to the war. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman would yield, the gentleman would 
not exclude a Republican if he had a 
good question, would he? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, sir; not 
you—I would never exclude you, Mr. 
Gross. 

I will not discuss how we became in- 
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volved in southeast Asia because the time 
has passed when we can discuss whether 
this is the wrong war, in the wrong place, 
or at the wrong time. Our flag is com- 
mitted and we must look to the future to 
bring this war to a conclusion. 
Although I have been on active duty 
two times and was a commander of a 
SFR National Guard unit until January 
9 of this year and am at this time at- 
tending Command and General Staff 
School of the Army, I must confess that 
at times I have underestimated the Viet- 
cong. All Americans must realize we 
are fighting a tough, clever, and mean 
enemy. Iknow the Vietcong are masters 
at the art of guerrilla-type warfare. 
Also he is proficient in the field of lo- 


-gistics—supplying his soldiers with am- 


munition and food. Aerial photos taken 
by us on February 8 through February 11 
clearly show the logistical ability of the 
enemy to resupply his troops in the south. 

Mr. Speaker, these photographs re- 
minded me of a little Normandy beach- 
head supply depot as seen in World 
War II. I am certainly glad that these 
pictures have finally become unclassi- 
fied. All of these pictures should be 
shown to the American people, and I 
would urge the Defense Department to 
go one step further and show these pic- 
tures in sequence to our people in the 
same way the photographs of the mis- 
siles in Cuba were shown to this Nation 
in 1962. In my own military evaluation 
the Communists in a 4-day period re- 
supplied their troops with ammunition, 
food and P.O.L. supplies to support 45,000 
troops in the field for 45 days. 

I agree we are winning but I am also 
convinced the Communists have the abil- 
ity and determination to fight for years 
to come. The time for Congressmen or 
any American to recommend appease- 
ment or soft talk has passed. 

Our mission is clear. We must do 
everything militarily possible to bring 
the enemy to his knees. I am convinced 
this is the only way to bring about peace 
in Vietnam. 

Generally, I would not criticize the ad- 
ministration for the policies that have 
been adopted to win. However, I think 
reevaluation and consideration should be 
given in four areas. 

First, I would suggest an overall su- 
preme allied commander be appointed 
such as was done in World War I— 
Eisenhower in Europe and MacArthur in 
the Pacific. This commander should be 
given the complete authority and sup- 
port to win the war with a minimum 
amount of political interference. You 
say we do not have many allies—we have 
five and should have more helping us in 
Vietnam. 

My second point is closely related to 
the first point in that I believe we should 
reevaluate our position of not bombing 
the port of Haiphong. The facts indi- 
cate that this port is a very important 
military target. I think the military ad- 
vantages of bombing the port of Hai- 
phong outweigh the dangers of irritating 
a so-called neutral country whose ship 
might be damaged during air raids on the 
port. Before destroying this port we 
should notify all governments of our 
pending military action. 

My third point is that the now impor- 
tant photos of the enemy during the 
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cease-fire periods of February 8 through 
11 are proof the enemy uses these holi- 
days only for the purpose of resupply 
and rebuilding damaged areas. No such 
agreement can ever be made with this 
enemy again. Only unconditional peace 
talks should cause us to consider cease- 
fire periods. 

Fourth. In closing I would recommend 
that the American people be kept more 
informed on this war. They are strong 
people and they can take the good and 
the bad. If we are to stand united in 
this fight, they have a right to know. 
Also, I believe that if the Congress is to 
represent the people, we must be better 
informed by the administration than we 
are now. However, the great chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
Mr. MENDEL RIVERS, at every opportunity 
has kept new Members of Congress in- 
formed as to the progress of the war. 

In summary, what I have been trying 
to say today, is that some of us have 
fooled ourselves into believing that the 
Vietnam war is just going to go away. 
Well, it did not go away for the French 
and it will not disappear for the Ameri- 
cans. 

We must rededicate ourselves in this 
fight and to those who are doing the 
fighting. 

Recently I met a young Army captain 
who had lost his leg in the war. I 
thanked him for what he had done for 
his country, and with a big smile he said, 
“thanks for letting me serve.” We can- 
not let him down nor can we forget others 
who have fallen and cannot say “thanks 
for letting me serve.” 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the names of 
these Mississippians who have lost their 
lives in Vietnam in my remarks for the 
RECORD: 


MISSISSIPPI MILITARY CASUALTIES—VIETNAM 


Pfc. Jimmie C. Ross, PO Box 91, Woodville, 
Mississippi 39669. 

Sgt. Willie Tyler, 205 Hudson Street, Le- 
land, Mississippi 38756. 

First Lt. Forest Goodwin, 410 Erochs Street, 
Tylertown, Mississippi 39667. 

Pfc. Patrick M. McKenney, 703 Avenue “E”, 
McComb, Mississippi. 

Pfc. George E. Byrd, 2215 Kevin Court, 
Handsboro, Mississippi. 

Captain Hillard A. Wilbanks, Box 102, Glen 
Allan, Mississippi 38744. 

Sp4. Anthony Thomas, 423 South Percy 
Street, Greenville, Mississippi. 

Sgt. Joseph D. Crain, Jr., Route 2, Box 69, 
Terry, Mississippi 39170. 

SSgt. Edward F. Rushing, c/o Motts Cafe, 
General Delivery, Mendenhall, Mississippi 
39114, 

SSgt. Adam Fischer, Route 2, Box 28, Car- 
riere, Mississippi 39426. 

Sp4. Joseph Edwards, PO Box 72, Scott, 
Mississippi 38772. 

Pfc. Jerry D. Humphrey, Star Route, Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi. 

Sp4. Raymond A. Bizzell, Route 1, Ripley, 
Mississippi. 

Sp4. George H. Haddox, Route 3, Box 388, 
Columbia, Mississippi. 

Sgt. Tom Flanagan, No. 36, 40th Street, 
Gulf Port, Mississippi. 

Pfc. Leon V. Fox, Box 333, Aberdeen, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Pfc. Tommie L. Mooney, 301 McTyere Ave- 
nue, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Hm. Donail Martin, 5575 Draughn Drive, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

CWO James W. Leach, Route 2, Magee, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Sp4. Dock J. Pinion, Route 2, Box 183, In- 
dianola, Mississippi. 
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Second Lt. Charles J. Gaines, PO Box 403, 
Newton, Mississippi. 

Pfc. Mozie L. Cole, 408 Owens Street, Can- 
ton, Mississippi. 

Sgt. James D. Tyner, 507 Lee Street, In- 
dianola, Mississippi, 

First Lt. Terrence D. O'Brien, 4923 North 
Westhaven Drive, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Sg.M. James H. Shannon, Jr., 971 South 
Church Street, Brookhaven, Mississippi. 

Pfc Edgar H. Beasley, Route 3, Monticello, 
Mississippi. 

1Lt Clyde J. Perkins, Box 86, Mayersville, 
Mississippi. 

Sgt Randolph Davis, 435 Railroad Avenue, 
Greenville, Mississippi. 

Pic Joel Fuller, Route 4, Bogue Chitto, 
Mississippi. 

WO William R. Davis, 3816 43rd Street, 
Meridian, Mississippi. 

Pfc Herschel P. Helm, Jr., Route 2, Coffee- 
ville, Mississippi. 

LCpl James P. Nard, III, 5051 Woodmont 
Drive, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Ssg Robert B. Jackson, 925 Poplar Drive, 
Laurel, Mississippi. 

Sgt Garrett G. Sutton, Jr., Route 1, Benton, 

i. 

Pfc Calvin D. Halford, Route 5, Box 772, 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

Pfc Tommy Traxler, Jr., 234 Osborne, Crys- 
tal Springs, Mississippi. 

Pfc Clifton F. Vaughn, Route 1, Box 60, 
Starkville, Mississippi. 

Pfc John D. Sanderson, Route 1. Box 50J, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 

Pfe John D. Roeckl, 2949 Greenview Street, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

S/ Sgt Harry M. Kitchens, Lot 53, Columbus 
Mobile City, Columbus, Mississippi. 

P/Sgt Wiley L. Phillips, 544 Marilyn Drive, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Pfc Benny L. Smith, Route 4, Box 226, 
Holly Springs, Mississippi. 

Pfc Benjamin P. Liddell, IIT, Route 2, Box 
10, Macon, Mississippi. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I should like to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama, BILL NICHOLS, 
of the Fourth District of Alabama, a 
World War II veteran, a holder of the 
Purple Heart, and a distinguished mem- 
ber, also, of the Alabama Legislature be- 
fore his election to the Congress. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my distinguished colleague from 
Mississippi for taking the initiative on 
behalf of the freshman Democrats in 
this House, and I want to thank you, 
Mr. Speaker, for allowing us to break 
the unwritten law that freshmen should 
be seen and not heard. 

Those of us serving our first term on 
this side of the aisle may not be totally 
in accord on this most vital issue facing 
our Nation; however, this hour will allow 
us to state our respective positions both 
to one another, to the senior Members, 
and to the country in general. I have 
no illusions that what we say here will 
make tomorrow’s headlines. I have no 
illusions that any proposals introduced 
here will lead to an eventual end, peace- 
* or otherwise, to the war in southeast 

a. 

So I have no illusions of grandeur, 
either for this humble freshman Con- 
gressman from Alabama, or any other 
man who approaches this microphone 
today. 

But, at the rate we are going in Viet- 
nam, the membership of this great body 
will turn over many times before this un- 
declared conflict is ended. We appear to 
be progressing like the proverbial snail 
ascending the greased pole. We refuse 
to recognize it officially as a war, yet 
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within a few weeks, the number of Amer- 
ican deaths in Vietnam will total 10,000. 

That is 20 times more than the num- 
ber of men serving in this House at this 
moment. 

How long must we continue to read 
daily of the casualties being inflicted on 
American youth in Vietnam, while here 
at home political leaders call for an end 
to the new aggressiveness with which we 
have carried the war to the enemy. 

How long must our brave fighting men 
over there bear the insults of cowardly 
antiwar demonstrators over here? 

How long will we listen to perhaps well 
meaning but ill-informed men in gray 
fiannel suits when we should be listen- 
ing to well-informed and professionally 
trained men in green fatigues? 

My position on this issue is very sim- 
ple, Mr. Speaker. Long before I came 
to these Halls, our Nation’s leaders with 
more knowledge and mure forethought 
than I possess, decided we should be in 
Vietnam. Until I am convinced that 
either these leaders were wrong or that 
the world situation has changed con- 
siderably, I will support wholeheartedly 
and enthusiastically our effort in Viet- 
nam. 

I will support that effort in southeast 
Asia and anywhere else in the world 
where communism threatens to spread 
its blight. My people want us to win 
this war and get out, and that, Mr. 
Speaker, is what I want. 

Iam greatly disturbed over recent re- 
ports that have since been denied, that 
our President and a U.S. Senator called 
each other names during a discussion 
of their differences of Vietnam. If we 
cannot even disagree agreeably among 
ourselves while talking about this issue, 
how do we expect to be able to talk sensi- 
bly with the enemy about it? If Hanoi 
and the Vietcong want to talk, as some 
say they do, let them put their money 
where their mouth is. So far the enemy 
has refused to give an inch while we have 
given many miles with our bombing 
pauses and our truce observances. 

Talk is cheap, and, as my colleague, 
the distinguished statesman from Flor- 
ida, Congressman Bos Sixes, put it 
recently: 

Too many people have been talking when 
they should have been listening. 


The country is tired of delay, the peo- 
ple are tired of delay, and our fighting 
men on the soggy battlefields of Vietnam 
are tired of delay. Let us join together 
as freshmen and veteran Congressmen, 
as Democrats and Republicans, as law- 
makers and elected officials, but, above 
all, as Americans and as citizens of the 
greatest country in the world. Let us 
join together to end this fight. But let 
us endeavor to end it in an honorable and 
lasting peace. 

Let us declare to the world, as did that 
great British statesman and friend of 
America, Winston Churchill, as he faced 
one of his most serious crises, let us de- 
clare as Churchill did that “We shall go 
on to the end whatever the cost may be.“ 

For peace without honor, Mr. Speaker, 
can never result in victory for America. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
now yield to the Congressman from 
Louisiana, Judge JoHN Rarick, of the 
Sixth District, who is a veteran of World 
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War II, a prisoner of war, with a Purple 
Heart won, and a former district judge 
before election to the Congress. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, fellow 
colleagues, and fellow countrymen: 
“There is no substitute for victory.” We 
can no longer regard Vietnam as a diplo- 
matic training exercise—it isa war. All 
diplomacy has failed—and certainly our 
Government has, in its efforts to avoid 
all-out war, employed every appease- 
ment maneuver for peace. Yet all good 
will efforts have failed. 

In the present Vietnam peacekeeping 
mission the Government of these United 
States has tried relentlessly to persuade 
the invaders—the enemy of the South 
Vietnamese—to withdraw its agents and 
subversives and to permit the people 
themselves to establish their own gov- 
ernment. Our leaders have toured the 
world, humbling themselves as if begging 
for an uncommitted voice to carry on a 
commonsense dialog with the Commu- 
nist hierarchy; pleading just to quit 
picking on our infant ally, South Viet- 
nam, and to avoid any acceleration of 
what has thus far been a contained 
battle. 

But the talk, the pleading, the prayers 
have been for naught—the unorthodox 
battle continues, and every American 
offensive for peace and conciliation is 
misconstrued as a complex of weakness, 
a lack of moral courage, and is used by 
the enemy to encourage its troops to take 
advantage of our proclaimed limited 
military holding-action campaign. 

Over the past several years our na- 
tional leaders have applied themselves so 
diligently to creating a favorable world 
image, trying to negotiate friendship, 
apologetically seeking a third-party go- 
between, and courting world opinion, I 
sometimes fear they have overlooked the 
need for a good image where it is most 
needed—with the most important people, 
our own American citizens. 

I know that a great number of our 
people disapprove of the handling of the 
war in Vietnam. Nearly every city con- 
tains a home with a vacant bed or an 
empty chair at the table which will never 
again be filled. Those of us who believe 
in eyeball-to-eyeball contact with our 
people hear and know their frustration 
and their restlessness as they are unable 
to understand un-American ideals and 
philosophies being applied in the leader- 
ship of their sons and husbands. 

These people are not generals, states- 
men, or politicians—they are just ordi- 
nary folk. They are the sweethearts and 
friends of those boys we call the US. 
troops in action. It is their sons and 
husbands who are described in the news- 
paper reports as casualties, and it is 
the deductions from their paychecks that 
provide the guns, planes, and supplies 
to get the job done. 

Their anxiety is not unfounded as they 
read of 8,000 American boys killed, un- 
told thousands of casualties, and still no 
progress or plan to conclude the war. 
Four hundred thousand of the best 
trained and equipped fighting men in the 
world. Including the South Vietnamese 
forces, probably one million men are un- 
der arms—and yet, what excuses reach 
our people but cliches like “limited ob- 
jectives,” “sanctuary,” off limits” al- 
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most as if some master control plan has 
handcuffed our military leaders, who 
must not only grapple with the enemy, 
but also must yield to the nonmilitary 
advice of Mr. McNamara and the humili- 
ation of the no-win policies of the State 
Department. 

The American people, as individuals, 
are an unbeatable lot. They are a proud 
group of every minority to be found on 
the face of the earth. They can be cou- 
rageous, honorable, tolerant, and under- 
standing—but there are limits to their 
endurance. Yet, with all of our strength 
and greatness, somewhere in the inner 
workings of our will to survive and main- 
tain our cultural achievements, we find a 
lack of courage to carry out the leader- 
ship role that we deserve. 

Had the war in Germany or Japan 
been conducted like this present political 
debate in Vietnam, that war would never 
have been won—and our troops might 
still be fighting in Europe. And Mr. 
Katzenbach never displayed the toler- 
ance and capacity for “coexistence” in 
the Southern States as he now professes 
in foreign policy. 

The American people do not expect 
military decisions from politicians and 
diplomats. They know full well that the 
generals and admirals were hand selected 
as the intellectual flower of our youth 
and specially trained at West Point and 
Annapolis in the science of defending 
America and winning our battles. Yet 
today, our military leaders are not free 
agents. Their evaluations and opinions 
are censored—they are unable to speak 
or appeal to the American people. The 
only accounts we hear of our progress 
and lack of solutions come from eco- 
nomics professors and “quiz kids“ whose 
closest encounter with military opera- 
tions was probably playing soldier when 
children. 

Our national leaders are harassed 
with the noises and bickering of a small 
minority in our midst who talk of with- 
drawal of our troops and cessations of de- 
fending the lives of our boys who fight 
for our national survival. This confu- 
sion is caused by but a small minority 
and comes nowhere close to a sizable 
percentage of our people. And out of the 
strength of America—our families, our 
churches, and our homes—our people 
support our people at any display of 
courage to restore peace for Vietnam 
through victory. These feel there re- 
mains only to unleash the might of the 
U.S. military to wage war under basic 
military strategies at the command of 
our military officers. Peace can now be 
restored to Vietnam only through a mili- 
tary solution. 

As a people, we despise killing and do 
not search for war. But what is the 
value of one American boy? Statistics 
are only black and white newsprint, but 
who in the range of my voice would not 
speak out to prevent the death of a single 
American youth in our midst? 

The harder we hit, the sooner it will 
be over—the past a nightmare. Our 
people are entitled to a future peace as 
are our allies, the South Vietnamese. 

The enemy and its collaborators hear 
our talk, know our objectives. To turn 
over to the military an open hand for 
victory will be like a high voltage shock 
reaching through Hanoi, through Peking 
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to Moscow, as they then realize we do 
mean business. 

The voice and the feelings of the folks 
—just plain moms and dads—they want 
this political war to cease and are con- 
vinced it can be ended by victory, and 
at an early date. We have exhausted 
ourselves seeking every peaceful out 
which would have been welcomed by any 
honorable men. Any future delay can 
only increase our dead, as our boys are 
now like sitting ducks. The time is past 
for “We can’t,” “We shouldn't,“ We 
must not,” “We will not.” It is now time 
for positive action. And if a peace offen- 
sive for all-out victory is not now forth- 
coming we will never be able to win under 
the present strategy. If we bring our 
boys home, having lost face, having had 
our bluff called, can we then defend 
against further Communist aggression in 
Hawaii, California, or the east bank of 
the Mississippi River? 

Let us remind the State Department 
that the war is in Vietnam, and not in 
the Pentagon. 

As representatives of our people, we 
must continue to voice their expressions 
and concern, and to demand fulfillment 
of what we all know must be done—peace 
in Vietnam through victory. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to yield 7 minutes to my 
colleague, the Congressman from the 
Seventh District of Tennessee, Mr. Ray 
BLANTON, who is also a former member 
of the Tennessee Legislature. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout our Nation, our citizens de- 
bate the Vietnam war. In the streets of 
our cities, in the great universities, in 
the newspapers, and here on the floor of 
Congress—no other subject seems to en- 
gender so much discussion, and as much 
divided opinion, as this war which rages 
14,000 miles from our shores. 

Perhaps the confusion which hall- 
marks this debate is understandable. 
Our commitments to Vietnam have grad- 
ually grown over a period of years. 
When the first handful of advisers were 
sent to Vietnam, hardly a ripple of con- 
cern was expressed, nor were there ban- 
nei headlines in our newspapers. And, 
too, our society has been enjoying an un- 
precedented standard of living, and per- 
haps the contentment of our daily lives 
here at home lulled us into a false se- 
curity. Suddenly, as the years have 
passed and the commitments have mush- 
roomed, Vietnam becomes vitally impor- 
tant to every citizen. 

It suddenly finds a half million Ameri- 
cans fighting in the jungles of Vietnam. 
It suddenly dawns on the public that 
more than 25 young Americans lose their 
lives daily in this war. The business 
community is affected, the young men of 
draft age suddenly become concerned, 
and the communities all too frequently 
mourn the loss of hometown youngsters 
in Vietnam. 

Therefore, as the war grows in inten- 
sity, so does the debate. Many say that 
the administration did not forewarn the 
public of our gradual commitments— 
that the Nation had no reason to expect 
such a major involvement. Perhaps they 
are right. But such discussion is aca- 
demic now. 

Many are assuming the role of arm- 
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chair generals, or self-appointed envoys, 
who offer strategy and advice on every 
phase of the war. This proliferation of 
advice has served only to intensify the 
debate, and to confuse the issues. In- 
deed, America is becoming too preoc- 
cupied with debate about this war. 

I believe the people of this country 
must come to grips with stark realities of 
the war in the same spirit which guided 
our ancestors in the settlement and con- 
quest of our own Nation. We need the 
same inspiring spirit, the sense of pur- 
pose, which led fearless men and wom- 
en to lift the oppressive yoke of colonial- 
ism and free themselves from foreign 
domination. We need the same spirit 
which led these people to cross the great 
Appalachian Mountains to settle the 
fertile valleys heretofore unseen by the 
white man, and cross the untamed prai- 
ries to conquer the West. 

The same patriotism, bravery, and 
sense of national unity is a spirit which 
seems to be gradually being pushed to- 
ward museum status. The octupus arms 
of confusion control our thoughts. Only 
a resurrection of the pioneer spirit, in a 
day when it is too often thought of as 
old fashioned, can help us today. 

Is this spirit to be buried as a relic 
of the past because our people now walk 
down concrete streets instead of the turf 
they once trod; because towering sky- 
scrapers replace the forests which once 
covered the land; because great bridges 
span the rivers once crossed by canoes; 
because no part of our land remains un- 
explored and unconquered? 

South Vietnam, embroiled in wars for 
more than 14 years, appealed to the 
United States, as a nation traditionally 
holding itself out as the champion of op- 
pressed people, to come to its aid. We 
answered that call, and today Americans 
fight side by side with their Vietnamese 
allies, strangers in language and cus- 
toms, but brothers in the fraternal spirit 
of freedom. 

But the debate here at home contin- 
ues to intensify. Perhaps the most sin- 
gular important topic of the debates is 
American bombing of North Vietnam. 
President Johnson addressed the legis- 
lature in my home State of Tennessee 
last week. He was emphatic and quite 
clear in stating our purpose in bombing. 
It was, according to the President, a 
punishment of the north for their par- 
ticipation in the war, but also a strategy 
which would delay their reinforcements 
of troops in the south and to damage 
their capability of supporting the terror- 
ists in the south. His theory is that the 
Communist mind—especially the orien- 
tal Communist—respects only strength. 

I believe our President is correct. 
Munich taught us the folly of appease- 
ment; the Korean war taught us the mis- 
take of negotiating from weakness. 

The escalated bombings of North Viet- 
nam bring to the aggressor the clear 
message that we are in Vietnam to 
achieve our goals; namely, to check the 
aggression from the north. With each 
bomb, devastation results. Yet each 
bomb also plants under the ruin the 
seeds of future peace, for North Vietnam 
will be brought to the negotiating table. 

We delayed our bombings last year 
several times, one period lasting 37 days. 
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Did the Vietnam Communists, who pro- 
fess they want peace, seek peace during 
that bombing lull? Their answer was 
to reinforce their troops in the south, to 
infiltrate more men into the south. 
Bombing pauses merely prolong the war, 
give the enemy unhindered opportuni- 
ties to replenish his battered forces, and 
the result can only be the loss of more 
American lives. 

And the critics of our bombing are 
vocal about the inhumanness“ of this 
act. They charge hundreds of North 
Vietnamese civilians are killed. I agree 
that war is inhumane. But the national 
security of our country cannot be en- 
dangered by such an attitude. Those 
who speak this way are engulfed in a 
fog of unreality. Let them criticize the 
instigators of this war, for they are being 
punished for their acts. Let them not 
distort the facts by failing to mention 
the thousands of South Vietnamese citi- 
zens who have suffered the cruelest of 
atrocities at the hands of ambush mur- 
derers—the Vietcong. 

What do these critics of our involve- 
ment want us to do? Would they have 
us tell the mothers and fathers of six 
thousand dead Americans that our pur- 
pose is wrong? Would they have us turn 
a deaf ear to the cries of the South 
Vietnamese citizenry who want our help 
to stop the Vietcong butchery? Would 
they have us tell our allies around the 
world that we cannot support them in 
warding off aggression? Would they 
have our Vietnam and international 
policies dictated by political expediency 
and self-complacency? 

Wars are historically the product of 
the minds of politicians. Peace settle- 
ments are the product of statesmen. The 
position our President now follows, in 
the bombing of North Vietnam, is states- 
manship, because peace is the ultimate 
aim. The few hardcore warmongers in 
the Communist camp are the manipu- 
lators of the war. The great masses of 
people on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
do not want war. The few who do must 
pay an exacting price for devastating 
their own country, and history’s verdict 
will be swift and terrible for them. 

Mr. Speaker, America’s destiny is to be 
the bulwark which tyrannical philoso- 
phies must pass before it can enslave the 
world. We have served as this bulwark 
twice this century in Europe; we have 
served it in this hemisphere, and in 
southeast Asia, in Korea, and now Viet- 
nam. Our burden is one which the 
events of history have placed upon us. 
The burden is one from which we cannot 
shrink merely because we have become 
such an affluent nation with an unparal- 
leled economic and social structure. We 
cannot afford to tremble in the face of 
our challenge, nor can we fear the duties 
of tomorrow. To tire easily of our com- 
mitments, to give way to the rigorous 
sacrifices, would only sow the seeds of 
future discord. 

We are not isolated in this supersonic 
age. We cannot play the role of police- 
man of the world, yet we cannot be vul- 
nerable to the weakness of indifference 
to our international responsibilities. 

Fear cannot be our master in dictating 
our policies and our goals. The road to 
destruction is an easy one. The path to 
peace and honor is an exasperating one. 
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America must always seek the latter 
through steadfastness and patience. But 
to seek peace without safeguards—only a 
tinfoil temporary peace—this can be but 
the germs of a future and more terrible 
war. 

If we are to reach our goals, we must 
harness the dreams of our ancestors, the 
spirit which echoes from the graves of 
millions of Americans who have gone be- 
fore us under the same banner and hope. 
Preoccupation with lesser goals and 
ideals will have us perish. 

Vietnam is at the crossroads of de- 
struction and peace. The latter road can 
be achieved only if we attain a military 
victory and an honorable truce in Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 7 minutes of my time to the Con- 
gressman from the Seventh District of 
Alabama, Mr. Tom BEvILL, who is a vet- 
eran of World War II. European theater, 
and who was also a member of the Ala- 
bama Legislature before his election to 
the Congress. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker since this 
session of Congress began there have 
been almost daily speeches on the war in 
Vietnam. 

Some of these speeches have urged 
stronger military action, some have op- 
posed any action at all. Some critics 
have claimed that we should never have 
gone into Vietnam, that we should dis- 
avow our commitments there. 

Some critics still want to discuss the 
legal aspects of our decision to give as- 
sistance to the Republic of Vietnam. 
They want to go back and reexamine the 
historical background to prove their con- 
clusion that we should not be there. 

They want us to change course in mid- 
stream, regardless of the consequences. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is no 
longer a question of whether we should 
be in Vietnam. We cannot withdraw. 
The question is how we should support 
our troops over there. Every day that 
this war drags on means more American 
boys are killed and wounded. Every day 
this war continues means more Viet- 
namese soldiers and civilians become 
casualties. 

Every day the war continues means a 
further strain on our alliances abroad. 
To prevent this continuing agony, we 
should use whatever means necessary to 
bring this war to an end. 

I will be frank and say that I do not 
believe that all of the opinions, facts, and 
figures that I continually hear on the 
floor of this House have contributed 
toward a solution of the war in Vietnam. 

I do not believe they have been of 
much help in deciding just how to bring 
this war to a successful conclusion. 

The continuing debate in Washington 
has contributed to widespread confusion 
in this country as to where we stand and 
where we are going in Vietnam. This 
confusion has led to major demonstra- 
tions against Government officials. 

Religious and other groups have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of our policies in Viet- 
gover Many people have taken a short- 

perspective of the whole problem, 
Tae decided that the simplest thing to 
do is to get out and leave the field to the 
Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that all this 
confusion about Vietnam across this 
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great country of ours is hampering our 
war effort; has given power out of all 
proportion to those small groups who 
want us to get out of Vietnam. Many 
people are misreading the public pulse 
and continue making speeches refiecting 
the views of highly vocal small pressure 
groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this great 
body should not be swayed back and 
forth daily by the whims of these small 
groups. I say that the buck stops here. 
A lot of the confusion on the Vietnam 
issue is being generated right here in the 
Congress. The Congress can make a 
solid contribution to the conclusion of 
the war by going on record as supporting 
all military action necessary to win the 
war. 

Let us give notice to the rest of the 
world. Let us show precisely the extent 
of our resolve. 

If this body unanimously endorses a 
stronger policy in southeast Asia, then 
we can get on with the job without hav- 
ing to be more concerned with domestic 
opposition than with the enemy. 

And what of the effect this wrangling 
has on our troops in Vietnam, on our 
allies, on the wavering underdeveloped 
countries, and on the Communist coun- 
tries? 

The morale of American troops re- 
mains high, but how long can their com- 
bat efficiency remain unimpaired when 
they daily read of bickering in the high- 
est levels of Government and around the 
country? No American wants to sacrifice 
his life for a cause that he constantly 
hears is not a just cause. No American 
wants to die in a far-off land if he is to 
die in vain, if we do not stay and attain 
the goals for which we are fighting. 

American indecision and self-doubt 
can only appear as weakness to other 
countries around the world—especially 
to the Communists. Can we claim to be 
the greatest power on earth for long if 
we refuse to accept the responsibilities 
of such a position, if we cannot convince 
even our friends of the firmness of our 
purpose? Many of our allies, whose very 
existence depends on a firm commitment 
from the United States, may have cause 
for wondering if their trust has been 
misplaced. If we go back on our commit- 
ment to Vietnam, and we will do that if 
this war drags on indefinitely, we can 
only expect a general weakening of our 
alliances. 

Many in this country may convince 
themselves, including a few of my col- 
leagues, that this debate on Vietnam we 
are carrying on is a demonstration of 
the “discussion and dialog” vital to the 
survival of a great democracy. I am 
convinced that this destructive type of 
debate now going on contributes to nei- 
ther the strengthening of our democratic 
system nor to the long-range survival of 
this country. America is presenting an 
image of a country with no firm purpose, 
with a policy that could be changed over- 
night. Contrast this with the image pre- 
sented by the propaganda coming from 
Hanoi and the other Communist capi- 
tals: they appear to be united on achiev- 
ing victory in Vietnam, convinced of the 
righteousness of their cause and thereby 
seem to have convinced many among the 
“neutrals” and among our “friends” that 
they are right and we are wrong. 
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And what of the effect this “dialog” 
is having on Communists, on the enemy? 
All indications are that it has been a 
large factor in their decision to hang on 
indefinitely. Why? Because they read 
our “soul searching” on Vietnam policy 
as a sign that we are weak and divided 
and will waver and quit. 

Our men in the field are doing a great 
job. Ground and air operations in the 
south have severely limited the ability of 
the enemy to move and fight on ground 
of his own choosing. The bombing in the 
north, carried out by the Air Force and 
the Navy, has been costly to the enemy; 
made it more difficult for him to send 
men and materials to the south, and has, 
in fact, reduced the fiow of men and 
materials to the south. 

But we have imposed severe restric- 
tions on our military commanders in the 
field. Particularly on those men carry- 
ing out air attacks on North Vietnam. 
Our military men are nearly unanimous 
in saying that the bombing program is a 
vital part of our strategy to defeat the 
enemy. 

But the North Vietnamese have not 
been hurt badly enough to want to end 
the war. It is probably an axiom of war 
that victory cannot be attained or war 
ended so long as both sides believe they 
can win. We know we can win. But we 
have not convinced the Communists that 
they cannot win. 

It follows that the Communists will not 
see the advantages of peace until they 
see the enormous disadvantages of carry- 
ing on a fight with the greatest power 
the earth has ever seen. 

Let us use some of this power. There is 
no point in using peashooters in a war 
where the enemy is using every weapon 
he has at his command. Let us use this 
power, and the enemy will some to terms. 

It is vitally essential that we give our 
military commanders in the field the au- 
thority to use the resources at their dis- 
posal to stop North Vietnamese partici- 
pation in this war. This means removal 
of all restrictions on the bombing of 
North Vietnam. Let our planes eliminate 
all military bases which have been feed- 
ing men to the south. Let them destroy 
the airfields and the Migs in North Viet- 
nam used against our planes. Let them 
destroy the SAM sites and antiaircraft 
weapons that have been killing our pilots. 
Let them destroy the industrial plants 
that are supplying the North Vietnamese 
economy and supplying the men who are 
going south to kill American soldiers. 
Let them destroy Hanoi, the nerve center 
of the operations in the south. Let them 
destroy the city of Haiphong, through 
which a very large proportion of all Com- 
munist assistance is funneled into North 
Vietnam. 

These are not rash actions. These are 
necessary acts of war to end the war. 

will change North Vietnam’s atti- 
tude toward the war. They will convince 
Peking and Moscow that we are deter- 
mined to win. All indications are that it 
will increase Russian pressure on Hanoi 
to compromise. 

The big bogeyman in all this is Com- 
munist China. Many people seem to be 
convinced the Chinese will intervene in 
the war if we escalate the bombing. In 
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early 1965 there were also many people 
convinced that the introduction of large 
numbers of American troops into South 
Vietnam would bring the Chinese in. 
Nothing happened. Many were con- 
vinced that bombing the north would 
bring Chinain. It did not. Bombing the 
Hanoi and Haiphong areas produced lit- 
tle reaction from China. 

There is little indication that bombing 
in itself, regardless of its extent, will 
bring the Chinese in. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this. First, the 
Chinese have proved themselves to be 
extremely cautious, and very aware of 
the destruction that will be visited on 
China if she challenges the United States. 
Second, the chaos in China is so great 
that the loyalty of large numbers of 
troops is in question, and the Chinese are 
in no condition to wage war against the 
United States. Third, the North Viet- 
namese are unlikely to call in the Chinese 
unless they decide we are determined to 
overthrow their Communist government. 
It is plain that this is not our intention. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious to me that 
we have gone as far along the road to 
negotiations as we can without some 
movement from the other side. A nego- 
tiated settlement means both sides have 
to compromise. Further, even to begin 
negotiations requires some measure of 
compromise, a decision to accept less 
than complete humiliation of the other 
side. We have already made several con- 
cessions, and have indicated that the 
United States is willing to accept less 
than the whole loaf. But the enemy still 
wants the whole loaf. Hanoi in recent 
months has attempted to appear moder- 
ate, but the Communists still want us to 
make major concessions before they will 
even consider negotiations. The Com- 
munists want the United States to stop, 
unilaterally, unconditionally, and forever 
the bombing of North Vietnam. We do 
not know the motivation behind this de- 
mand. But no combatant can accept 
such a severe limitation on his warmak- 
ing power unless his opponent agrees to 
similar limitation. And Hanoi has stated 
flatly that she will offer nothing in re- 
turn. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that 
the two choices before us are clear: 
First, we can get out. Letting the war 
drag on indefinitely is no choice, and will 
surely be ultimately as disastrous as a 
precipitous withdrawal. In my mind, 
these two alternatives present us with 
the same ultimate result. 

Second, we can move in and get the war 
over. I believe just letting the enemy 
know we are fed up with halfway meas- 
ures will have a powerful psychological 
effect and lay the foundations for vic- 
tory. If this is followed up immediately 
with the necessary actions to destroy the 
enemy’s ability to make war, we can ex- 
pect an honorable settlement in Vietnam 
in short order, 

We proved to the Communists in Korea 
that direct aggression would not be 
tolerated. Victory in Vietnam will prove 
to the Communists that indirect aggres- 
sion, that war by infiltration, that their 
so-called revolutionary warfare, will be 
confronted and decisively defeated 
wherever they decide to attempt it. 
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Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia, 
who represents the Eighth District of 
Georgia, who is a leading businessman 
and a young man dedicated to public 
service. 

Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this session in which we newer 
Members of this body are expressing our 
views on the Vietnam war. 

This forum is particularly interesting 
to me, in that for some time now, I, along 
with all Americans, have been gravely 
concerned over the prolonged war in 
Vietnam. I feel so strongly about this 
intolerable war that on March 7, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 5740, 
I invited each of my fellow colleagues to 
join me in calling on the President to 
give public assurance to the world that 
renewed efforts are being made to seek 
a peaceful settlement in Vietnam, par- 
ticularly in view of remarks made dur- 
ing the past month by officials of the 
Communist bloc. 

Now, since I made these remarks, it is 
entirely possible that efforts have been 
made through diplomatic channels to 
renew peace negotiations. However, I 
want to take this opportunity to again 
emphasize the need for renewed peace 
efforts, and for the people of the free 
world to be made aware of these re- 
newed peace efforts. 

I personally am glad to see that the 
President today is on the island of Guam 
talking with our military leaders, and 
newly appointed Ambassador to South 
Vietnam, and South Vietnamese officials. 
I am hopeful that these talks, and the 
Planning resulting from them, will be 
designed to end this unfortunate war as 
soon as possible. 

The problem and the question remain- 
ing for all of us, seems to be, Do we 
plunge into war headfirst, or, do we re- 
treat and leave the defense of South 
Vietnam to the devices of its people? 
At least these have been the only two 
alternatives we have heard of up until 
now, with the exception, of course, of 
the present method which we have been 
pursuing and which the supporters of 
the other alternatives have found un- 
acceptable. 

And, up until now, the division between 
the two schools of thought on Vietnam 
has been broadening every day. And 
every day the demands to “win the war 
in Vietnam,” become louder on the one 
hand. And the demands to “stop the 
bombing in Vietnam,” become equally as 
loud on the other hand. 

There now seems to be available to us 
another possible choice. Heretofore the 
United States has stopped bombings of 
the north and told Hanoi and the world 
that we stopped to prove our intention 
to negotiate peace. And, we asked for 
some indication on their part to prove 
that they too wanted to negotiate peace. 
However, heretofore, Hanoi’s conditions 
to talk peace were totally unacceptable. 
The demand’s have been that we com- 
pletely pull out of South Vietnam. 

The United States has not met these 
demands. We have not budged. On the 
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other hand the Communists have appar- 
ently become convinced that they were 
mistaken in believing that if the war 
dragged on the United States would 
eventually pull out as a result of the de- 
mands here at home and abroad. 

Because we have remained firm, sev- 
eral weeks ago we heard statements from 
Mr. Kosygin and Hanoi that do not men- 
tion the conditions for peace that they 
demanded a year ago. No longer are 
they saying that the United States must 
completely pull out of Vietnam before 
they will consider getting together at the 
conference table. Instead, Mr. Kosygin, 
for example, has said that the first step 
toward peace, and I quote, should be the 
unconditional cessation of bombing of, 
and all other aggressive acts towards, 
North Vietnam.” Also, Ho Chi Minh sent 
a message to the Vatican to the Pope, 
stating that the United States must un- 
conditionally and definitively stop the 
bombing. Not a word was mentioned 
by either that we must also stop our 
buildup or that we must pull out of South 
Vietnam. 

A similar statement was made by the 
North Vietnam Ambassador to France, 
Mai Van Bo, according to a New York 
Times report of February 23. Now the 
key question is, were these statements 
meaningless or were they sincere? 

Certainly, we do not want to be guilty 
of basing our military strategy on state- 
ments made by the enemy. Such an 
assumption could cost us heavily in 
American lives and material. However, 
on the other hand, we must be ready to 
prove again that we still desire an hon- 
orable peace. 

In any event, I believe that the people 
of Georgia’s Eighth District, of the 
United States, and of the world, are 
waiting to know what the United States 
plans to do. 

Therefore, I again ask the Members 
of the U.S. House of Representatives to 
join me in calling on the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
to try to determine, through diplomatic 
channels, if peace talks can be initiated 
should the bombing of North Vietnam be 
stopped for as long as substantia! prog- 
ress for peace is made should negotia- 
tions actually begin. 

I believe that the Members of both 
Houses of Congress and the people of the 
United States want to be certain that 
every avenue toward peace is being ex- 
plored anew. I said this 2 weeks ago, 
and while I realize that quite probably 
certain diplomatic contacts have been 
made, I wanted to take this opportunity 
to reemphasize that the free world 
should know that the U.S. position 
toward peace negotiations has not 
changed, and that recent efforts have 
been made—or are being made—to ini- 
tiate these talks. 

And, I reemphasize that if we find 
the Communists are not sincere in their 
obvious invitations to the conference 
table, on what have previously been our 
grounds, then I say that we should pur- 
sue this war until they are ready to come 
to terms and negotiate an honorable 
peace or until we have won the war. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from North 
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Carolina [Mr. GALIFIANAKIS] of the Fifth 
District of North Carolina, a veteran of 
the Korean war, and a former member of 
the North Carolina Legislature. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Thank you 
very much, Mr. Speaker, for this privi- 
lege, and thank my freshman colleague, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY], for this opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not consume the 
time of this body by arguing why I think 
we should honor our commitment to the 
Republic of South Vietnam. 
enough for me now that we have made 
this commitment and that the responsi- 
bilities of leadership have fallen upon us 
so that we must continue to carry on 
this fight. What does concern me, how- 
ever, is whether we here at home can 
muster enough strength to match the 
leadership and efforts being put forth by 
our fellow Americans who are carry- 
ing the brunt of the sacrifice in that 
war shattered land. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fifth Congressional 
District of North Carolina, which I am 
privileged to represent is, by its nature, 
a composite of this great Nation of ours. 
We are blessed with great institutions 
of higher learning, thriving industries 
and farms, growing cities and solid com- 
munities. The Fifth District also has 
an informed electorate and a diversity 
of opinion which ranges from the mill 
gate to the university campus. Natu- 
rally enough, this diversity of opinion 
extends to this commitment we are hon- 
oring to a struggling nation 11,000 miles 
away from us. 

I would not, however, have you mis- 
take this diversity for disunity. The 
majority of the people in the Fifth Dis- 
trict are of the same mind as the major- 
ity of their fellow Americans. Like 
every area of the country, we have had 
groups demanding immediate withdraw- 
al as well as groups demanding that we 
launch armed attacks against the civil- 
ian population of North Vietnam. These 
people at both extremes of thought are, 
no doubt, sincere people acting in accord 
with their deepest convictions. I feel, 
however, that the majority of the peo- 
ple in the district I represent and in the 
Nation we serve, occupy the middle 
ground between these two extreme and 
loudly heard positions. 

The war in Vietnam is certainly not a 
popular undertaking. Any war is a ter- 
rible affair at best and the American 
people are characteristically a peace- 
seeking people. 

But the people doing the fighting real- 
ize why we are in Vietnam, Mr. Speaker, 
and the high morale—the remarkable 
spirit—of the troops who are over there 
has made its mark on the people at 
home. I think that the people are in 
agreement that it is essential that those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice in 
Vietnam shall not have made it in vain. 

I do not think that we in this House 
can afford to overlook our goals in Viet- 
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nam; the struggle in Vietnam is neither 
a war for territory nor is our goal to 
get out of southeast Asia at any price. 
Our goal is to bring our troops home 
after an honorable and durable peace 
has been set up and after the establish- 
ment of a stable democratic government 
in Vietnam. A free Vietnam is essential 
to a free world. 

The struggle is a critical one, Mr. 
Speaker. We have a commitment of 
450,000 troops to send there. Already 
423,000 troops are over there now—we 
have lost more than 8,000 Americans 
there in the last 6 years. 

I say the struggle is a critical one, be- 
cause if we consider Vietnam to be an- 
other Munich—another temptation to 
concede to a dictatorship—then surely 
the same dilemma must face the Com- 
munists. We must not delude ourselves 
that the Communists will come to the 
conference table willingly—they have 
shown they will not. Their prestige 
among the Communist bloc nations is 
probably more on the line than ours is 
among our own allies. The troops in 
the field know this and so do most of the 
people here at home. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the people 
of this country realize that a concerted 
effort is needed—that a united front 
must be presented if we are to convince 
the Communists that their only course is 
to come to the conference table in a le- 
gitimate search for peace. War is never 
popular and it is doubly hard to explain 
our commitment to a relative who has 
lost a boy over there or to the friends 
and neighbors of that relative who share 
that immeasurable loss. But in the 10 
months I spent campaigning for this 
office, and since then, I have found the 
people of my district to have a resolve 
in their hearts that this war must be 
won in Vietnam or it will have to be 
fought over again in other countries— 
perhaps even our own. 

I believe that the progress we have 
made there recently warrants a renewed 
resolve on the part of this Congress and 
the American people. 

Two years ago there was no stable 
government in South Vietnam. Two 
years ago, the Vietcong went where they 
pleased, terrorizing villagers, and mur- 
dering civilians on the streets of Saigon. 
Their troops mounted sustained attacks 
while ours had to hold on to what they 
could. Almost a year ago to this very 
day, the Buddhists rose up in revolt 
against us and cast a deep cloud on our 
efforts. 

But in this last year, Mr. Speaker, we 
can mark significant progress because 
of our persistence to win. The people of 
that country turned out 80 percent of 
their electorate—a percentage we could 
do well to try to match—they elected 
their first constitutional assembly and 
just 2 days ago that assembly approved 
a constitution which will result in the 
establishment of a democratic civilian 
government. In only 3 months from now 
the democratic process will extend to the 
grassroots of the Vietnamese people for 
the first time in their history as they 
participate in village and hamlet elec- 
tions all over that land. People there 
and all over are showing that they are 
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thirsty for the ideals of democracy and 
are contributing to quench that thirst. 

The conferences held by our Comman- 
der in Chief and our officials involved 
in this struggle—in Manila last fall with 
representatives of the Pacific nations 
and the one going on right at this very 
moment—have all served to inform the 
world of our desire and determination 
to build this durable peace for all of 
southeast Asia and to keep our Pacific 
allies as a strong and independent bul- 
wark against those who would threaten 
the peace of the entire world. 

The improvement of our military posi- 
tion is a matter of record. We have hurt 
the enemy badly and deprived him of 
his sanctuaries. For the first time, our 
troops have entered the southern delta 
regions to drive the Vietcong from that 
traditional hiding place. 

Their casualties and losses have 
mounted—their attacks in force and 
domination of large areas lessens as more 
troops defect and as their supplies 
dwindle. Mr. Speaker, I submit that the 
enemy is no longer fighting to win—they 
are fighting to survive. We still have a 
difficult and trying task but we can 
establish a lasting peace if we of this 
Congress will only join with the majority 
of the American people for whom we 
speak and present a united front. Our 
troops are willing and able to prove to 
the Vietcong that they cannot win on the 
battlefield. We here at home must 
therefore prove to them that they can- 
not achieve their victory through a lack 
of determination on the part of the 
American people. 

Because of our progress in recent 
months, there is now a chance to accom- 
plish what once seemed impossible—to 
bring a stable community living in peace 
and freedom to southeast Asia. I believe 
that this is largely the achievement of 
our men in Vietnam. These men are not 
just soldiers—they are builders, not just 
of roads and bridges to aid the Viet- 
namese, but builders of democracy and 
freedom. 

What we have accomplished in Viet- 
nam, especially in the past year and a 
half, is to make it possible for freedom 
to triumph. If we determine to persist, 
the recent past can be the prolog to 
future victory. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States has 
done everything possible to prove it 
wants peace. The people of South Viet- 
nam can witness our sincerity through 
our massive programs of aid in medical 
help and technical and agricultural 
assistance. 

We have demonstrated in every way 
possible to our friends and foes alike 
that we want peace in Vietnam. We 
have offered to debate the issue in the 
United Nations and the Communists 
have blocked it. We have returned 
captured troops to the Vietcong only to 
have them fight us another day. We 
have stopped our bombing raids time 
and time again and each time the enemy 
has used the respite to build up its 
forces—to gain time—to ambush and to 
pull off raids against us with greater 
intensification. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the only 
way left for us is to show them that our 
Nation stands united in its determination 
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to rid South Vietnam of oppression—to 
show them that they can never win as 
long as we are aiding the South Viet- 
namese and that we will stay there as 
long as it takes for the Republic to fend 
for itself. 

This conflict must be resolved, Mr. 
Speaker, and resolved as expeditiously 
as possible. We in this Congress must 
be alert to the possibility that our role 
in South Vietnam may change but that 
our goals should remain constant. We 
entered this war as advisers and we have 
seen this role change to that of the prime 
mover. We must therefore prepare for 
the certainty that the South Vietnamese 
must become the prime movers and that 
we become allies and advisers again. 

We in the Congress must prepare to 
deal with this shifting role and we must 


‘also constantly reexamine our role with 


other nations—our role in the United 
Nations—and we must seek ways to get 
other nations of the free world more in- 
volved in solving more of the world’s 
problems—not just in Vietnam but 
everywhere—not just against Commu- 
nist aggression but against the aggres- 
sion of famine and disease and igno- 
rance. 

We in this Congress can do this, Mr. 
Speaker, because we can rely on the 
strength and determination of the Amer- 
ican people. We can do it because we 
are a nation with a conscience—a na- 
tion which believes in freedom—and we 
are a nation which believes in the efficacy 
of prayer and in divine guidance. By 
relying on these qualities, we cannot fail. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the gentleman from Mississippi in urg- 
ing a new resolve to be about our business 
in the Republic of South Vietnam. May 
I compliment the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi for his leadership in this forum 
and may I salute his State for the pro- 
duction of such statesmen as the U.S. 
Senator who caused the head of the lady 
gracing this Capitol to be adorned as it 
is today. 

While we do not believe in a vengeful 
spirit, we do, in America, believe in self- 
defense. The people of the Third Dis- 
trict of Georgia are honorable, peace- 
loving people; and I assure my colleagues 
that I reflect their determination. They 
have seen war. They have seen the effect 
of this war. Through the First Cavalry 
Division, Airmobile, taken from their 
midst en masse to Vietnam; through in- 
fantrymen with their cry Follow Me.” 
Your noblest sons have been drawn into 
the vortex of war. A great number of 
their families remain at Fort Benning, 
Ga., there awaiting the return of their 
loved ones from overseas military opera- 
tions. But many do not return. 

In June of 1966, Maj. B. J. Nave, of 
Columbus, gave his life for his country; 
Sgt. Emmett F. Pope, Jr., of Danville, 
Ga.; Sp4c John E. Johnson, of Bonaire, 
Ga.; Ist Lt. David Anthony, of Geneva, 
Ga., to name a few others, gave their all. 
The survivors of these gallant men and 
we, their neighbors, intimately know the 
meaning of this war, that.it is real and 
serious, a bloody and mean business; 
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small wonder then, that we cannot un- 
derstand Americans who burn their 
draft cards or give aid and comfort to the 
enemy with blood and medical supplies. 

Appeasement has never diverted war 
and we must not continue to buy a trou- 
bled and mediocre peace at the cost of 
the lives of young and brave Americans. 
Were Patrick Henry here, would he not 
ask what price peace? and would not he 
answer, “Gentlemen may cry peace, 
peace, peace—but there is no peace.” 

The American people want peace 
through victory over an aggressor; the 
vocalists among us who clamor for at- 
tention, who say let us stop our bombing 
and thus seek peace, are oblivious to the 
true facts. First they say our involve- 
ment is wrong. To this I will answer 
with Stephen Decatur: 

My country in her intercourse with other 
nations, may she always be in the right; 
but my country, right or wrong! 


These vocalists add, let us continue to 
take the initiative in peace. So simply 
stated, one is hard-pressed to disagree 
until the consequences are seen. We 
have already acted at our peril in the 
so-called truces which, in fact, have been 
mere timeouts for the aggressor to re- 
supply to kill again. 

In 1967, let us be about our grim task 
dedicated to its unconditional comple- 
tion, ready for bilateral peace talks or 
ready in war. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, if any man 
doubts why we are in South Vietnam, I 
hope he will read the following letter 
from 7-year-old Joe Nave to his father 
in Vietnam, and Major Nave's reply to 
his son and his classmates, sent shortly 
before his death in combat, which I shall 
insert in the RECORD: 

Dear Dappy: We understand that you are 
fighting for us, so that we won't have to fight 


here. We thank you for this. Take care 
of yourself. 
Love, JOE. 


DEAR Mrs. HARRELL AND First GRADERS OF 
Kur School: Thank you so much for your 
nice letters. It is almost impossible task to 
insure that all your fathers here in Viet Nam 
receive your letter though I will do my very 
best. I, as a father, am very proud of each 
of you and I say Thank You’ for all the 
brave fathers and brothers that are here on 
freedom’s frontier protecting our American 
heritage. 

All of you must be very proud of your 
fathers and I assure you there is nothing 
they would like more than to be home with 
you now. However, because they believe as 
strongly in the basic American heritage that 
men be free throughout the world, they 
make this sacrifice of being separated from 
you for this year. A few, but very few, 
Americans would rather choose to say, “Why 
should we fight a war in Viet Nam when it 
is so far away and so unlike our country?’ 
To the true American this is an easy ques- 
tion to answer. Because we are a rich, free 
country, other smaller, less fortunate coun- 
tries look to us for guidance. 

If it had not been for brave men (of Amer- 
ican history), we would not know the liberty 
and freedom that is ours today. Your fath- 
ers, like those brave men, hundreds of years 
ago, are doing the same thing today in Viet 
Nam. It is through their efforts that this 


small country is able to maintain at least a 
partial freedom. 

This is not the first time, and probably 
will not be the last time, that brave men 
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like your fathers will go out to help another 
country against an enemy that would destroy 
and take away those things that are so dear 
to all of us. 

Your fathers and friends are the ones who 
now make up America’s force of great men. 
You and your mothers and brothers and 
sisters share with this greatness because you 
have shared this year’s separation. In this 
way you have helped the children of Viet 
Nam, and they know and appreciate this 
great sacrifice you have made. 

As long as we have children like you, we 
will always enjoy the freedom that Amer- 
icans everywhere have always cherished and 
held so dear. 

Sincerely, 
BILLY J. NAVE, 
Major, 
Signal Corps Commanding. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to commend the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi and our colleagues who have 
brought this discussion to the floor today. 
I believe it is a healthy sign that the 
Members of the Democratic freshman 
class have taken this project and stimu- 
lated this debate. 

The Members of the House will recall 
2 or 3 weeks ago the Republican fresh- 
man class talked about ethics in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, to me this is a wonderful 
sign that in this great deliberative body 
the Members, freshmen or otherwise, will 
come to the floor of the House and de- 
bate the great issues that face the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, again I commend all of 
those who took part in this debate. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman very much for his 
comments, and I would like to thank the 
Members for permitting my colleagues 
and me this hour to talk about this most 
important subject. 

I know you can tell we have been sin- 
cere. I hope we have been constructive, 
and I hope we can follow up with a reso- 
lution along the lines we have discussed 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


DAIRY IMPORTS AND THE TARIFF 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to include at the end of my remarks the 
remarks of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Larrp], the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN], the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], the 
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gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
KLEPPE], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. McEwen], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Harvey], and the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. MEsKILL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MoNTGOMERY). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, 48 of my colleagues in this 
great body have joined with me today in 
sending a letter to the President asking 
him to make available to the Congress a 
report on dairy imports submitted to him 
by the Tariff Commission 10 months ago. 
I include that letter and the list of sign- 
ers at this point in the RECORD: 


Marcu 20, 1967. 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: On March 31, 1966, 
you took emergency action, under the 
emergency provision of Section 22 of the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act, which enlarged 
the quota for Cheddar-type cheeses from 
2,780,100 pounds to 3,706,800 pounds for the 
quota year ending June 30, 1966. 

Also, at your request, the Tariff Commis- 
sion on April 1, 1966, instituted an investi- 
gation to determine, according to its 50th 
Annual Report, (1) whether for the current 
quota year ending June 30, 1966, the then 
existing quota of 2,780,100 pounds could be 
increased by 926,700 pounds under an 
emergency action; (2) whether the quota of 
2,780,100 pounds could for an indefinite 
period be enlarged to 4,005,100 pounds, not 
more than 2,780,100 pounds of which would 
be products other than natural Cheddar 
cheese made from unpasteurized milk and 
aged not less than 9 months; and (3) 
whether for the quota year beginning July 1, 
1966, and ending June 30, 1967, the quota of 
2,780,100 pounds could be increased to 
9,565,300 pounds, not more than 8,340,300 
pounds of which would be products other 
than natural Cheddar cheese made from un- 
pasteurized milk and aged not less than 9 
months, without rendering or tending to 
render ineffective or materially interfering 
wtih the price-support programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for milk and butter- 
fat.” 

The report of the Tariff Commission was 
submitted to you on May 16, 1966 and a 
supplementary report submitted to you on 
June 1, 1966. Unfortunately, the report has 
not been filed with or made available to 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 

In view of the increase of milk equivalent 
imports by 300% in 1966 over the previous 
year and in light of the concern Congress 
holds for the serious situation that exists 
with regard to dairy imports, resulting in 48 
House bills and 42 co-sponsors to a Senate 
bill to limit imports, we respectfully urge 
you to forward this report to Congress. 

On March 9, 1967, you released a state- 
ment on the reorganization of the Tariff 
Commission in which you said, “The Tariff 
Commission plays a key role in safeguarding 
the nation’s economic vitality. It reviews 
our commercial policies and studies how 
these policies affect competition between 
foreign and domestic products. Periodically, 
after public investigation, the Commission 
reports to Congress and the President con- 
cerning the effect of imports on our domestic 
industries and our workers.” 

Because we are concerned about “safe- 
guarding the nation’s economic vitality,” and 
because the Tariff Commission’s report on 
the vital subject of dairy imports has not 
been forthcoming, Mr. President, we write 
this letter to respectfully urge you to for- 
ward that report to Congress with all due 
speed so that we may effectively study this 
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problem prior to the expiration of the quota 
year on June 30, 1967. 
Respectfully, 

William A. Steiger, Gerald R. Ford, Mel- 
vin R. Laird, Page Belcher, John B. 
Anderson, Mark Andrews, W. E. Brock, 
Donald G. Brotzman, Clarence J, 
Brown, Jr., Garry Brown, Elford A. 
Cederberg, Charles E. Chamberlain, 
Harold R. Collier, William O. Cowger, 
Robert V. Denney, John J. Duncan, 
Marvin L. Esch, Edwin D. Eshleman, 
James Harvey, Edward Hutchinson, 
Carleton J. King, Thomas S. Kleppe, 
John Kyl, Odin Langen, Donald E. 
Lukens, Joseph M. McDade, Robert C. 
McEwen, Thomas J. Meskill, Robert 
Price, James H. Quillen, Tom Rails- 
back, Charlotte T. Reid, Ben Reifel, 
Howard W. Robison, Philip E. Ruppe, 
Henry C. Schadeberg, William J. 
Scherle, Fred Schwengel, James V. 
Smith, M. G. Snyder, Sam Steiger, 
William C. Wampler, J. Irving Whalley, 
Larry Winn, Jr., Louis C. Wyman, 
Roger H. Zion, John M. Zwach, E. Y. 
Berry. 


In March of last year, Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Agriculture announced— 
and I quote now from his March 31, 1966, 
press release a series of dairy actions 
designed to strengthen dairy farm in- 
come while maintaining consumer prices 
at fair levels.” 

The Secretary went on to explain 
that—and I again quote: 

The dairy farmer, particularly those who 
produce milk for processing into butter, 
cheese and other products, has been and is 
among the lowest paid of all producers. He 
earns a very modest return on his invest- 
ment, and his income represents an equiva- 
lent wage averaging hardly more than 50 
cents an hour in most instances. 


After expressing these well-founded 
facts about the farmer, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced that— 

The Cheddar cheese import quota will be 
increased by 826,700 pounds for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1966. 


The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President increased the Cheddar cheese 
import quota last year and then called 
for an investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission in order to determine if a further 
increase in the quota could be made per- 
manent. That study was made and pre- 
sented to the President. It has not been 
made available to Members of Congress 
and it is for that reason we have written 
the President today. 

In less than 4 months, Mr. Speaker, the 
quota year will expire. At that time 
it will take action on the part of Con- 
gress to make changes in the existing 
quotas. If we are to have all of the tools 
necessary, if we are to give this problem 
the attention and study it deserves, we 
need all of the facts. Part of those facts 
are in that Commission report. 

Imports of dairy products during the 
past 8-year period have increased almost 
700 percent, from 0.4 billion pounds of 
milk equivalent during the period 1948- 
50 to last year’s high of 2.7 billion pounds 
of milk equivalent. Estimates for im- 
ports during the 1967 calendar year have 
run as high as 4 billion pounds. I would 
like to include at this point in my re- 
marks a chart showing the amount of 
imports and the established import 
quotas for the calendar years 1961 to 
1966: 
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Dairy products: Imports and established . Unite States, calendar years 1961 
to 1 


— — —— 


Whole milk, fresh or sour. 
Cream, fresh or sour. 


8 42,740 |. 


Butterfat/sugar products......-..----|--..----.|-_------ 


1 Preliminary, 
2 Imports of 


tabulation — — rts for quota 


12, 518 14, 751 
4, 805 9, 123 
17, 973 15, 759 
2, 302 1,861 
70 257 

99 1,000 

: 825 
18, 066 


ucts on calendar year basis include a portion of 2 fiscal years in which import licenses were 
issued. Once quote prodi issued shipment may be made anytime during that import or fiscal Therefore, 
ucts during any ome. year may — 2 the actual fiscal 


5 a 
year quota. 
to Presidential Proclamation 3709. 


5 Effective July 1, 1960, the Presidents s ts proc oclamation increased the eaten nate for Edam and Gouda cheese from 
on I 


600,200 pounds to 9,200,400 
4 ooa increased in March 1962 en reer po 
T Base period based on 1930-34. 
Global quota, ao year, 
Less than 500 pounds. 
a 500 


ee cheese from 9,200, 


00 pounds to 11,500,000 pounds. 


u Reported in other cheese. 
13 Whole milk equivalent basis in terms of 3.7 percent milkfat. 
Commodity Analysis Branch, Dairy and Poultry Division, FAS, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Source: 
February 1967. 


Such large quantities of dairy im- 
ports are having a profound and adverse 
effect on the income of the American 
farmer. In 1965, the per capita dis- 
posable personal income of the farm pop- 
ulation from all sources was only 63.4 
percent of the disposable income of the 
nonfarm population. Just 5 days ago 
the Secretary of Agriculture announced 
that per capita farm income is now at 
$1,731 while the nonfarm level is at $2,- 
618 per capita. The Secretary an- 
nounced his intention to raise the farm 
level to that of the nonfarm level. Yet, 
the Secretary alone has the power to 
help do just that by using his authority 
under section 22 of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act to limit imports and he 
thus far has refused to act. 

The ever-increasing flow of imports 
into this country have had a devastating 
effect on the ability of the American 
farmer to earn a living. Last week’s 
U.S. News & World Report carried an ex- 
cellent article entitled Where Low 
Prices Are Causing Trouble for Johnson,” 
and I would point in particular to that 
section which outlines “Why Farmers 


Are Grumbling.” For the information 
and use of my colleagues, I include that 
article as part of my remarks and call 
your attention to the sentence which 
reads: 

Over all, the drop in farm prices has 
amounted to 7.4 percent from the 1966 peak 
reached in August, to mid-February, 1967, 
when latest figures of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture were compiled. 


WHERE Low Prices ARE CAUSING TROUBLE 
von JOHNSON 

Talk of revolt is rumbling through the 
farm States. It comes on the heels of 
farmers’ best year in a long time. Now prices 
have dropped and farmers are beginning to 
wonder if they have become the victims of 
a cheap-food policy. 

A cloud of discontent, portending trouble 
for President Johnson and the Democrats in 


1968, is spreading across the prairies of mid- 
America. 

The approach of spring and a new planting 
season finds farmers increasingly bitter about 
sagging farm prices, soaring farm costs, and 
a rising tide of farm products imported from 
abroad. 

Prices for farm products have been falling 
virtually across the board. 
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The chart on the following page tells a 
part of the story. 

But it is when you talk to farmers them- 
selves that you sense the depth of their 
resentment. 

Discontent has reached the rebellion stage 
in the Great Plains. There, wheat farmers 
have organized a Parity Wheat Producers 
Association and are threatening to plow 
under the 30 per cent increase in wheat 
acreage that they were encouraged to plant 
by the Johnson Administration. 

A May ultimatum. Under the slogan, 
“Parity or plow,” 500 Kansas and Colorado 
wheat farmers have given the Government 
until May 1 to guarantee them higher prices 
for this year’s wheat crop. 

“We think that gives them plenty of time 
in Washington to make up their minds,“ says 
R, M. Hough of Fort Morgan, Colo., president 
of the new organization. Requested is Gov- 
ernment action to boost the national-average 
price for wheat to $2.56 a bushel, which 
would be the parity price for wheat. 

Parity, a goal of farmers since Depression 
days, is a level of farm prices determined by 
a federal formula to be fair to farmers in 
relation to prices they have to pay for non- 
farm products. 

In the corn belt, cattle feeders say that 
the cost-price squeeze has drained the profit 
out of their business. 

“At the best we're breaking even, and at 
the worst we're losing around $50 a head,” 
says Kenneth Thatcher, a Cumming, Iowa, 
cattle feeder who is also secretary of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau. 

Ronald Bartlett, who fattens around 3,000 
head of cattle a year in his lots at Rockwell 
City, Iowa, gives this description of the cost- 
price squeeze: 

“Last year, I sold a load of fat heifers for 
$27 a hundredweight. Last week, I got $23.75 
for the same kind of cattle. Corn is costing 
me more than it did a year ago. My labor 
costs are up by 15 to 20 per cent. I’m pay- 
ing a full 1 per cent higher interest rate on 
borrowed money.” 

Corn maintains price. Corn is one com- 
modity that promises to hold up in price. 
At present, as shown in the chart, it is below 
the peak reached in 1966. That peak, how- 
ever, came just before harvest when supplies 
are lowest. The average price in February 
this year was 6 cents higher than in Febru- 
ary, 1966. 

Revolt is brewing, too, among dairy farm- 
ers. Prices paid to them for milk have 
dropped sharply. 

The National Farmers Organization is re- 
ported to be adding many dairy farmers to 
its membership in a campaign leading up to 
an organized withholding of milk from 
markets. 

The NFO has organized similar withhold- 
ing actions among Midwestern hog raisers 
and cattle feeders in recent years. There is 
dispute over the success of these campaigns, 
but there is no question that enough farm- 
ers have been involved to disrupt marketing 
to some extent. 

Costs keep climbing. Don Quale, a dairy 
farmer near Madison, Wis., tells how feed 
costs have keep climbing and says: 

“You can make a profit only if you have 
good luck. Hard luck, such as loss of a cow, 
can throw you.” 

Trouble in the dairy business is reported 
everywhere. Dwight Morris, a dairy farmer 
near Siloam Springs, Ark., tells this story: 

“My feed costs have gone up 12 per cent 
in the past year. My tax bill goes up $100 
to $200 every year. I’ve had to raise my hired 
man’s pay by $10 a week. Detergents used 
to clean equipment are up a dollar per 25 
pounds. Price of disinfectant has gone from 
$3.25 to $3.85 a gallon.” 

Mr. Morris farms on a large scale, milking 
an average of 120 cows. He says his capital 
investment is $200,000. 

While costs are rising, prices are drop- 
ping, reports Mr. Morris. Like most dairy 
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farmers, he belongs to a co-operative that 
markets members’ milk under a federal milk- 
marketing order. Under the order in effect 
for his co-operative, says Mr. Morris, the 
price he gets for his milk is scheduled to 
drop by around 75 cents a hundredweight 
between January and August of this year. 

Fear of drought. Fall prices are being 
compounded by a threat of drought in many 
parts of the farm belt. The dry weather is 
reported most severe in wheat country. 

From the Rio Grande to Canada, it 18 
terrifically dry,” says John Coolidge, farm- 
management specialist at Kansas State Uni- 
versity in Manhattan. “Kansas had only 
half its normal foisture last year, and there’s 
been practically nothing since then.” 

Elmer A. Bryant, farmer near Dighton, 
Kans., says that there has been no moisture 
in his area, except for a little snow in Decem- 
ber, since the winter-wheat crop was seeded 
in September. 

“The pinch is really on now,” says Mr. 
Bryant. “Last September we were getting 
$1.80 a bushel here for wheat. Then it 
dropped to $1.40. Now it’s climbed back up 
to about $1.50.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bryant’s costs have kept 
going up. He says: 

“A thousand bushels of wheat used to buy 
a tractor or new car. Now it only makes the 
down payment. It’s hard to understand 
what is happening. I feel Government med- 
dling is responsible for our price situation.” 

A changed outlook. A few months ago, 
the outlook for wheat farmers was the best 
in years. The surpluses that had hung over 
their market were gone, largely because of 
exports to India to relieve hunger there. 
Prices were rising at harvest time when they 
normally drop. The President had ordered 
an increase of more than 30 per cent in the 
acreage farmers could plant to wheat and 
still be eligible for price guarantees. 

Now, unless drought cuts the crop, a rec- 
ord-breaking wheat harvest of 1.5 billion 
bushels or more is in prospect, At the same 
time, wheat production in Canada and Aus- 
tralia is up considerably, and the world- 
market price for wheat is under pressure. 

Farm-State Congressmen are pressing the 
White House to give farmers a higher price 
for their wheat. Senator George McGovern, 
South Dakota Democrat, says that asking 
farmers to fight the war on hunger at pre- 
vailing prices is “like sending marines to 
fight the war in Vietnam after cutting their 
pay and limiting their equipment to avoid 
an increase in consumer prices. 

Much of the farm resentment is found to 
trace to rising imports of beef and dairy 
products. The volume of beef imports is 
nearing the point where quotas will be in- 
voked under a law passed by Congress in 
1964. 

Farm leaders say that the White House is 
standing by while a flood of imported dairy 
products drives U.S. milk prices down. If 
it were not for this, they maintain, the price 
of milk would be because U.S. output 
has been cut sharply by the exodus of so 
many dairy farmers from the business. 

The dairy crisis. The situation, according 
to W. D. Knox, editor of Hoard's Dairyman” 
at Fort Atkinson, Wis., is this: U.S. milk 
production has dropped by around 4 billion 
pounds a year. But imports of dairy prod- 
ucts tripled from the equivalent of 900 mil- 
lion pounds of milk in 1965 to 2.7 billion 
pounds in 1966, and could go as high as 4 
billion pounds this year. Much of the im- 
ported material is coming from the Common 
Market countries of Europe and is made 
possible by heavy subsidy from governments 
of those countries. 

Dairy-State Congressmen say that the 
White House is reluctant to clamp down on 
the dairy imports for fear of jeopardizing 
tariff negotiations now under way with 
European nations at Geneva. Nearly 100 
Senators and Representatives are backing a 
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bill to place import quotas on dairy products 
into the U.S. 

Complaints are coming, too, from Florida, 
where a bumper crop of oranges has dropped 
prices so low that citrus growers are reported 
giving fruit to people willing to pick it. 

The outlook for corn-belt farmers is not 
without some bright spots, according to Wil- 
liam B. Sayre, manager of rural real estate 
for the Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company in Chicago. His size-up: 

“Corn and soybean producers had one of 
their most profitable years in 1966. Hog 
producers have come through two years of 
record profits. Cattle feeders have not been 
as fortunate. They should see some im- 
provement during the last half of the year. 
Hog farmers should not expect the return of 
highly profitable hog-corn ratios until mid- 
July.” 

Income drop predicted. Gene Futrell, 
Iowa State University economist, predicts 
that 1967 farm income in Iowa and in the 
U.S. as a whole will be from 5 to 8 per cent 
below that of 1966. 

It is this outlook that is spreading discon- 
tent across the prairies. Last year, net farm 
income reached the highest level since 1948, 
Farmers had reason to believe that they 
might be headed up the economic ladder 
after long years on the bottom rungs. 

Even in the glow of last year’s relatively 
good times, farmers became unhappy with 
the Administration when President Johnson 
and Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
appeared to blame them for rising food costs. 

Now, with farm prices and income sagging, 
many farmers are convinced that the White 
House is following a deliberate cheap-food 
policy. It is a situation that Democratic 
farm-State leaders in Co: are warning 
could lead to more trouble for their party in 
1968. 

Why farmers are grumbling 


Prices received 1966 peak Latest | Down 
by farmers for— t) 
Wheat, $1.74 July) $1. 49 14.4 
bushel. 
Corn, per bushel. 3 1. 26 67 
Cattle, per $24 (March)... 21. 60 10.0 
Hogs per hun | $27.80 @ ) | 18.80 31.1 
ogs, per hun- i anuary $ 
dredweight. 
Milk, un- $5.40 (October)._| 5.07 6.1 
weight. 
Eggs, per dozen 42. 5 cents (Sep- 32⁴ 23.8 
tember). 
Chickens, per 17.4 cents .154 11.5 
pound. (March). 
Oranges, per box. $2.87 (October)..| 70 73.5 


NoTE.—Over all, the drop in farm prices has amounted 
to 7.4 percent from the 1 peak reached in A t to 
mid-February 1967, when latest figures of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were com 3 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


These price declines are now being 
reflected in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s monthly “parity” statistics which 
show the February 1967 parity ratio 
standing at only 74, the second lowest 
monthly level in the 34 years that this 
statistic has been compiled. 

I also call my colleagues’ attention to 
the milk holding action that is being 
conducted by the National Farmers Or- 
ganization. Such action was felt neces- 
sary by that organization in order to 
improve the income of dairy farmers. 
Their action reflects the growing belief 
that the farmer will have to do more 
himself to improve his own position. It 
is tragic, however, when our Govern- 
ment is unwilling to assist in insuring 
a fair return to the farmer because of 
its failure to act to stop the flow of 
dairy imports. 

While dairy income is going down, the 
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number of dairy cattle on farms is also 
decreasing. Figures released on Febru- 
ary 13 of this year indicate that the 
number of dairy cattle on farms Jan- 
uary 1 dropped 5 percent from the same 
month a year ago. The total in Janu- 
ary, of 15,201,000 dairy cattle, was the 
lowest number reported since 1893 and 
marks the 13th year the number has 
decreased. 

Mr. Speaker, we are facing a drastic 
situation. Something must be done. 
Forty-eight Members of the House at 
last count have introduced bills to place 
limits on dairy imports and 42 Mem- 
bers of the other body have cosponsored 
similar legislation. Congress is con- 
cerned. If the administration is con- 
cerned, why has not the Tariff Commis- 
sion report been released? 

The situation that exists insofar as 
dairy imports coming into this country 
is a difficult one. When section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act was in- 
voked by President Eisenhower on July 
1, 1953, imports of butter were limited to 
707,000 pounds annually and a total 
milk equivalent of 189,443,605 pounds 
annually. Yet, in calendar year 1966, 
2.7 billion pounds of milk equivalent 
were imported. Twelve times as much 
milk equivalent was imported into this 
country as is allowable under present 
regulations. 

We are all familiar with how such im- 
ports come into this country. A pro- 
duct similar to Cheddar cheese is im- 
ported at a rate of about 50,000,000 
pounds annually when the limit for 
Cheddar set back in 1953 was 2,780,100 
pounds and the milk equivalent limit 
was 27,244,980. This cheese is allowed 
to pass because, although it is almost 
identical to Cheddar, the cheese is called 
Colby and therefore bypasses existing 
quota regulations. 

Foreign processors use every means 
available to bypass U.S. quota regula- 
tions. In order to bar the importation 
of a product called “Exylone,” the Tariff 
Commission held a hearing and es- 
tablished a zero quota for products such 
as “Exylone” with 45 percent or more of 
butterfat. No sooner had the new ruling 
been made than a new product “Junex,” 
made its appearance. Junex“ contain- 
ed 44 percent butterfat and therefore 
was not covered by the tariff regulations. 

Other attempts have been made to 
limit such imports. The Secretary of 
Agriculture even promulgated regula- 
tions under the Sugar Act limiting the 
importation of products containing 25 
percent and more sugar. Mixtures con- 
taining 44 percent butterfat, 24 percent 
sugar, and 31 percent nonfat milk solids 
were at sea before the regulation was is- 
sued. Such imports today displace a 
market for U.S. dairy farmers equal to 
12 percent of the total ice cream pro- 
duction. 

There have been a number of argu- 
ments advanced as to how the present 
rate of imports does not hurt the farmer 
because it is such a small percentage of 
domestic dairy production. Let me point 
out that in 1965 imports were 0.9 percent 
of total domestic milk equivalent pro- 
duction while in 1966 they were 2.6 per- 
cent, an increase of 300 percent over the 
previous year. At this point I submit a 
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chart showing the amount of domestic 
production that has been displaced by 
dairy imports during the past 6 years: 


{Million pounds] 
ane i Sa Imports 
mpo) as per- 
produc- | in milk | centage 
tion uiva- | of milk 
nt produc- 
tion 
0.6 0.5 
. 8 -6 
8 6 
9 7 
8 -6 
9 ne 
2.6 21 


| 
| 


1 Estimated. 


Mr. Speaker, the need is great and 
the need is now. We are not talking 
here about a problem that concerns only 
the dairy farmer. We are talking about 
a problem that concerns the whole agri- 
cultural economy, the Nation, the entire 
world—all of humanity. 

The American farmer needs help in 
many ways. We can provide him im- 
mediate help through limiting imports. 
If the Secretary of Agriculture will not 
do it under section 22, then we must do 
it through legislation. In order to act 
with all the facts at hand, we need the 
1966 report on this subject of the US. 
Tariff Commission. I urge the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to for- 
ward that report to Members of this 
Congress with all due speed. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is imperative for President Johnson to 
send Congress the long-secret Tariff 
Commission report on dairy imports 
which the Commission submitted to the 
President 10 months ago. 

Last year the President exercised his 
emergency authority to increase dairy 
imports for the balance of quota year 
1966. At that time he also asked the 
Tariff Commission to report to him on 
the feasibility of a further increase in 
dairy imports. 

Our letter was written last Friday be- 
cause we are concerned about safeguard- 
ing the Nation's economic vitality, and 
because the Tariff Commission’s report 
on the vital subject of dairy imports has 
not been forthcoming. 

Mr. Speaker, congressional concern 
over rising dairy imports has resulted 
in 48 House bills and 42 cosponsors to 
a Senate bill calling for limits in the 
amount of such imports. 

A revised version of my own Dairy 
Import Act first introduced last year was 
introduced by me on March 9. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has all of the authority he needs 
under present law to restrict imports of 
dairy products from abroad. The prob- 
lem, which is aggravating the profitless 
prosperity that is plaguing our farmers, 
is that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
so far refused to utilize the authority he 
possesses under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. Speaker, section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act gives the admin- 
istration all the authority it needs to 
remove one of the prime causes of the 
profitless prosperity that is plaguing our 
farmers. 
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The Secretary’s refusal to invoke this 
authority was the major reason for my 
reintroduction of a dairy import bill on 
March 9. 

Under the terms of this legislation, a 
total annual import quota would be 
established on butterfat or nonfat milk 
solids in any form based on the average 
annual quantities imported during the 
years 1961-65. 

The biggest threat to dairy prices to- 
day comes from the fantastic volume of 
dairy product imports produced abroad 
under unsanitary conditions. 

In the calendar year 1966, imports of 
milk equivalent increased by 300 per- 
cent—900 million pounds to 2.7 billion— 
over the preceding year. Because of 
loopholes in the quota law, the United 
States is importing 12 times as much 
milk equivalent as is allowable under 
present quotas. Other agriculture prod- 
ucts from foreign countries are also 
flooding the domestic market. 

Unless something effective is done to 
ease the cost-price squeeze that is driv- 
ing our farmers off the land, America’s 
dairy industry will be in serious trouble. 

Today, as we all know only too well, 
there are only 500,000 dairy farms in our 
Nation as compared to almost two and a 
half million in 1940. If this trend is not 
reversed or halted, an adequate milk 
supply in this country will be seriously 
threatened. 

The administration already has im- 
posed quotas on Cheddar cheese but mil- 
lions of pounds of disguised Cheddar un- 
fortunately are not subject to these 
quotas. I refer of course to Colby cheese, 
for example, which in reality is Cheddar 
but is not called Cheddar. 

Mr. Speaker, America's dairyland 
wants no special favors. All our dairy- 
men want is an opportunity to compete 
on a fair and equitable basis. This re- 
quires elimination of policies which favor 
foreign producers at the expense of our 
own farmers. 

Even Communist Bulgaria can ship 
Colby cheese to New York, absorb its 
production and transportation costs, and 
still sell it on the American market at 
10 cents a pound cheaper than our dairy 
industry in Wisconsin can produce it. 

The reason is that Wisconsin dairy- 
men must comply with rigid standards 
imposed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Wisconsin Public Health 
Service. 

Foreign producers do not have to com- 
ply with these standards. These stand- 
ards were set up, Mr. Speaker, in order 
to protect the American consumer. It 
seems to me they are entitled to equal 
protection from American-produced 
dairy products as well as foreign-pro- 
duced dairy products. Either apply the 
quotas under present authority or re- 
quire foreign producers to meet the same 
standards required of Wisconsin agri- 
culture. This is the only fair and equi- 
table course open to the administration 
in this area. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the President will 
heed our request to send to Congress the 
long-awaited Tariff Commission report 
on dairy imports. In the meantime, I 
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intend to do everything I can to bring 
about congressional action on the Dairy 
Import Act of 1967 unless or until ade- 
quate measures under present authority 
are utilized by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is both 
an honor and a privilege to join with 47 
of my colleagues today in signing a letter 
to the President urging him to send Con- 
gress the long secret Tariff Commission 
report which the President received 10 
months ago. 

As we all know, the President last 
March used section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended to 
increase the quota for Cheddar-type 
cheese imports from 2,780,100 pounds to 
3,706,800 pounds for the quota year end- 
ing June 30, 1966. 

On top of this blatantly antifarmer 
shenanigan, the President also requested 
the Tariff Commission to investigate the 
possibility of raising the standard quota 
for Cheddar-type cheese imports for 
the current quota year to the astounding 
level of 9,565,300 pounds. 

I say this foolishness has got to come 
to an immediate halt. Last April, in my 
statement to the Tariff Commission’s 
hearings on the Presidential proclama- 
tion to increase the import quotas on 
Cheddar cheese, I pointed out that on 
one hand we are told that the dairy 
farmer is among the lowest paid of all 
producers and on the other hand that 
imports of cheese are needed to hold 
down prices. How much longer can 
American dairy farmers survive in the 
face of administration efforts to open the 
floodgates even wider to price-depressing 
dairy imports? 

Now is the time, before it is really too 
late, to implement effective controls on 
the recordbreaking imports of dairy 
products that are detrimental to the 
struggling American dairy farmer, whose 
number is continuously decreasing at an 
alarming rate. He needs the imposition 
of meaningful limits on foreign dairy 
imports for economic survival. He needs 
fair and equitable treatment by the ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, the struggling dairy 
farmer faces competition from the rising 
tide of dairy imports, which last year hit 
a record 2.7 billion pounds—whole milk 
equivalent. This was three times the 
1965 figure. 

As I have said before, the 2.7 billion 
pounds of foreign dairy products last 
year meant their market was reduced by 
the milk which could have been produced 
by over 300,000 cows, or the production 
of more than 6,000 dairy farms with 50 
cows each. 

Dare we wait any longer to save what 
is left of the American dairy farm? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEIGER] as he very ably ex- 
presses our concern for the serious situ- 
ation that exists with regard to rising 
dairy imports. Although we have im- 
port quotas specifically designed to pro- 
tect our milk producers from excessive 
quantities of underpriced imports which 
drive down market prices, in the last 3 
years we have seen importers take in- 
creasing advantage of loopholes in our 
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law to bring in more and more milk 
equivalents not subject to quotas. The 
result has been a grave decline in domes- 
tic dairy prices. 

Many Members of Congress have dem- 
onstrated their concern by introducing 
legislation to correct this situation, but 
the Department of Agriculture has told 
us that new legislation is not needed to 
correct the problem because, under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agriculture Adjustment 
Act of 1933 adequate measures can be 
taken to meet the crisis by the USDA. 
Why then has the Department of Agri- 
culture not done something? It has 
been obvious for some time that we 
cannot stand idly by and watch more 
and more dairy farmers go out of busi- 
ness because of low prices. There are 
today fewer dairy cows in production 
than at any other time in the last 74 
years. Even as we are debating here 
today, dairy farmers in the upper Mid- 
west are conducting a holding action— 
dumping their milk in the streets be- 
cause of the low prices they are receiving. 
We certainly cannot blame these farm- 
ers for trying to get a reasonable price 
for their products by this means, since it 
is apparent the Department of Agricul- 
ture has taken no positive action to help 
them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
dairymen in 25 States are pleading for 
our attention to a serious problem that 
threatens to force many of them out of 
business. These dairymen have been 
subjected to slight-of-hand tricks by the 
administration in its dairy imports quota 
activities. The great magician in the 
sky has pulled 12 times as much milk- 
equivalent imports out of its hat as the 
law allows. 

The President has asked for $20 mil- 
lion for the Rat Extermination Act of 
1967; the dairymen are asking for 2 cents 
a quart for their milk. If the Tariff 
Commission, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the White House were keeping 
within the quota law, the dairymen would 
be receiving a fair price for their prod- 
uct. This House is able to exert itself 
to that end; it should be willing. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
joining with many of my colleagues to 
call attention to the serious implication 
of rising dairy imports which are creat- 
ing a serious economic situation in an 
important industry in our country. My 
remarks are equally applicable to beef 
imports. I fully understand that our ag- 
ricultural exports exceed our imports on 
a yearly basis. There is, however, a seri- 
ous question in my mind as to how far 
we can allow imports of dairy and beef 
products to come into this country with 
very minor restrictions to the detriment 
of our domestic producers. Dairy prices 
and beef prices are not healthy to say 
the least. I feel a strong obligation that 
we owe consideration and service to our 
domestic producers because they are 
members of the multitudes that pay 
taxes that support our Government in all 
of its operations. How far can this go? 
How long can it continue? We are losing 
dairy farmers at a fast rate and our beef 
producers are not having it very good 
either. I wholeheartedly support the 
position delineated in the letter that 
was sent to the President today and was 
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signed by a good number of my col- 
leagues. Iam hopeful that the President 
and the Congress will consider this mat- 
ter very seriously during this session 
and come forward with some corrective 
legislation. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today joined with 48 of my colleagues in 
asking the President of the United States 
what the real story on dairy imports is. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, President 
Johnson was quoted as saying: 

The Tariff Commission plays a key role in 
safeguarding the nation’s economic vitality 
. . the Commission reports to Congress and 
the President concerning the effect of im- 
ports on our domestic industries and our 
workers. 


This came less than a year after he 
had acted, under his emergency author- 
ity, to boost dairy imports for the bal- 
ance of the quota year of 1966. At that 
time, he had also asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to advise him as to the feasi- 
bility of a further increase in dairy im- 
ports. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Representative in 
the Congress of a district where dairying 
remains one of our principal industries, 
I am naturally concerned about any con- 
tinuation of a policy that lets in foreign 
products to the detriment of the already 
burdened farmer. I have spoken with 
farmers in my district about this prob- 
lem, which holds grave economic storm 
warnings for them, and I know that they 
are mightily concerned about these milk 
products that threaten them from out- 
side the borders of their own country. 

A large number of my constituents 
make their living in the dairy industry. 
They are not looking for any handout. 
They are, instead, dedicated people who 
are naturally concerned about this 
threat to their livelihood. 

I believe that they would be greatly re- 
lieved to know what the long-awaited 
Tariff Commission report contains, and I 
know that the President shares their 
concern. Therefore, I join my colleagues 
in eagerly awaiting his action in sending 
this long-overdue report up to Capitol 
Hill 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this special order today to 
comment on the subject of dairy imports. 
I commend our colleague, WILLIAM A. 
STEIGER, in focusing attention on this 
critical problem which confronts our Na- 
tion's dairy farmers. 

As has been the case of many other 
Members of this body and in the Sen- 
ate, I introduced legislation, H.R. 6361, 
on March 1, to better regulate the im- 
ports of milk and dairy products. 

Last week I also signed the letter di- 
rected to the President asking him to 
forward to Congress the Tariff Commis- 
sion report on dairy imports. 

Today we are learning of the tremen- 
dous increase in dairy imports and the 
harmful effects on our own dairy farm- 
ers. Permit me to recite here a typical 
letter received from a dairy farmer in 
Michigan’s Eighth District on this mat- 
ter. His letter is just one of many simi- 
lar communications I have received, Mr. 
Harold J. Wood, of Marlette, Mich., 
wrote to me on February 28, 1967, as 
follows: 
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I am writing as a Dairy farmer in the 
largest dairy County in your District and 
the State, for that matter, urging you to 
sponsor this bill in the House of Represent- 
atives. Dairy imports are really hurting 
the dairy farmers in your District, in fact, 
it threatens their very existence. As you 
probably already know many farmers are 
being forced to sell their dairy herds and 
seek other means of livelihood. 

The farmer needs your support, therefore, 
we request your cooperation in sponsoring 
this bill on dairy imports. 


Mr. Wood has told the plight of our 
dairy farmers well. Through existing 
import regulations, we are, in essence, 
smothering our own dairy farmers right 
out of business. It is time we protected 
our own dairy farmer. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems created by rapidly increasing 
imports of dairy products are extreme- 
ly serious to the national welfare. Earli- 
er this week, I joined 47 of my colleagues 
in signing a letter to the President 
strongly urging him to release the report 
of the Tariff Commission which was sub- 
mitted to him 10 months ago. 

The situation today in the American 
dairy industry requires the early estab- 
lishment of effective controls of imports. 
The Congress urgently needs the infor- 
mation and recommendations furnished 
by the Tariff Commission. 

Since 1953, when quotas designed to 
limit imports were established by Presi- 
dential proclamation, circumventions of 
the law have allowed imports to increase 
to the point where annual imports of 
milk equivalents are now 12 times the 
amounts allowable under the quotas. The 
only answer appears to be legislation. 

Effective controls will not only help 
the dairy farmer receive a reasonable re- 
turn for his investment and his labor 
relative to other segments of the econ- 
omy, it will also insure our growing popu- 
lation an adequate supply of fluid milk 
and other dairy products. 

It takes many years to build a dairy 
herd and acquire the knowledge to oper- 
ate it efficiently. Once farms and farm- 
ers are forced out of production they 
cannot easily be restored no matter how 
great the national need. The day is not 
far off when the food production poten- 
tial of the United States may be strained 
to the limit to meet the needs of a bur- 
geoning, undernourished world popula- 
tion. We must take steps to insure that 
every segment of our agriculture is 
strong. The time to act is now. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, our 
import policy on dairy products is di- 
rectly responsible for the sad state of 
affairs on American dairy farms today. 
It is almost unbelievable that the United 
States imported more dairy products in 
1966 than it exported, yet this is exactly 
what happened. All projections seem to 
indicate a repetition of this unfortunate 
fact in 1967. 

At a time when there is a worldwide 
food shortage, Wisconsin has had an 
average of 84 dairy farms going out of 
business each week for the last 4 months, 
according to the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

I am joining many of my colleagues 
in sponsoring a bill today which would 
Place controls on importation of all 
dairy products containing 5 percent or 
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more butterfat, nonfat milk solids, or a 
combination of the two. Imports would 
be held to an amount equivalent to the 
1961-65 average. 

I urge my colleagues to give support 
to this measure in order that the Na- 
tion’s dairy farmers may have the re- 
lief they so desperately need. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on this subject for the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


THE IOWA PLAN FOR PROGRESS 
AND GROWTH IN EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon I would like to talk about a 
very important subject—education. 
Education at every level is very impor- 
tant to our way of life. It is especially 
important at the level of higher educa- 
tion where there are increasing problems 
that we must note and with which we 
must come to grips with. 

I think I qualify to speak with some 
authority on the subject. I taught 
school for 7 years in two different high 
schools in Missouri and after I left the 
teaching profession I served in the Iowa 
State Legislature for 10 years as a rank- 
ing member and as chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, and where I led the 
fight for increased aid and improvement 
of the State laws. 

I have followed with great interest the 
needs of education—and I might say, too, 
the growing needs of education. 

It is gratifying today that a number of 
my colleagues have joined me in discuss- 
ing this subject, this very important 
topic, and at the proper time I shall ask 
permission to have statements that they 
have handed me inserted in the RECORD. 

I want to point out too, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Republican Party has always 
been interested in education and in many 
ways has made significant contributions 
to education at the national level and 
most certainly at the State level, and 
through the school boards at the local 
level. 

While Dwight Eisenhower was the 
Chief Executive, he helped set up a 
committee which published a report, 
“Decisions for a Better America.” That 


report, which was principally authored, 
I might say, by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], pointed 
out that in 1976 we shall be a Nation of 
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240 million people, some 40 million more 
than today, with a labor force close to 
95 million and a gross national product 
approaching $900 billion. Ninety-five 
million Americans will be under 20 in 
1976. Twenty-two million Americans 
will be over 65. One-third of the popu- 
lation will be living in new suburbs that 
are springing up in every metropolitan 
area of the Nation. 

The social and economic changes in- 
herent in this growth are the concern, 
they point out, of every American citi- 
zen and every branch of Government. 

We believe, as the report points out, 
that American people should expect no 
less than— 


The opportunity for productive jobs at 
good wages for every man and woman of 
working age; individual security undiluted 
by inflation and excessive taxation; the 
most modern medical hospital and health 
fac'lities; and a world at peace with the 
atom serving humanity. 


How will we achieve these goals in 
such a way as to preserve our rights and 
serve our needs to maintain a society of 
opportunity and an economy of abun- 
dance? Much has already been ac- 
complished. Much we believe remains 
to be done. 

There are many goals set out here 
that I would like to take time to 
reiterate. 

The Republican national goals for edu- 
cation are as follows: 

REPUBLICAN NATIONAL GOAL FOR EDUCATION 


By 1976, we will be a nation of 240 million 
people—40 million more than today—with 
a labor force close to 95 million and a gross 
national product approaching $900 billion. 

Ninety-five million Americans will be under 
twenty in 1976. Twenty-two million will be 
over sixty-five. Over one-third of the popu- 
lation will be living in the new suburbs that 
are springing up in every metropolitan area 
of the nation. The social and economic 
changes inherent in this growth are the con- 
cern of every American citizen and every 
branch of government. 

We believe that the American people should 
accept no less than: 

Opportunity for productive jobs at good 
wages for every man and woman of working 
age. 

Individual security, undiluted by inflation 
and excessive taxation. 

The most modern medical, hospital and 
health facilities. 

A world at peace, with the atom serving 
humanity. 

How will we achieve these goals in such a 
way as to preserve our rights, serve our needs 
and maintain a society of opportunity in an 
economy of abundance? Much has already 
been accomplished; much remains to be done. 

In our program for the future, the corner- 
stone of each specific proposal is a single 
basic proposition: Human rights and needs 
are best served by agencies situated as close 
as possible to the individual. Agencies so 
situated can respond more precisely and 
promptly to the different and changing re- 
quirements of individuals in their different 
groups and communities. They are also most 
sensitively responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple whom they serve. 

Closeness and responsiveness to the indi- 
vidual and the community are important for 
another reason: Needs are felt not by gov- 
ernment but by people, and resources to 
meet them are marshaled as a direct re- 
sult of the interest, the enthusiasm and the 
dedication of individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals. National goals in education, 
health, rehabilitation, civil rights and eco- 
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nomic security would be impeded—not ad- 
vanced—by too great a reliance upon a re- 
mote and impersonal government. 

The federal government has a role to play 
only when individuals, communities or states 
cannot by themselves do the things that must 
be done. So-far as possible that role should 
be one of partnership with the other agencies 
capable of contributing to the task at hand. 
The federal government should so shape its 
programs as to stimulate and supplement, 
but not supplant, state, local and private 
action. Only when this has been done can 
the federal share of the total national effort 
be soundly determined. 

One consequence of adherence to these 
principles is to reinforce the wise distribu- 
tion of power and responsibility in a federal- 
state system and a free-enterprise economy. 
Another is to make possible a sympathetic re- 
sponse to human rights and needs which does 
not disregard considerations of sound fiscal 
policy. All of the proposals set forth below 
have both ends in view; each is designed 
to place maximum reliance upon private ini- 
tiative and state and local government. 


EDUCATION 


The United States has long had a happy 
combination of public and private facilities 
harmoniously directing their efforts toward 
our common goal of producing a well-edu- 
cated citizenry, All of our schools—public 
and private, church-related and nonsectar- 
ian—have made great contributions to the 
America we have today. The diversity in our 
educational system has enriched our culture. 

All these schools will be called on to make 
heroic efforts in the immediate future to pro- 
vide an education of excellence to unprece- 
dented numbers of students. 

In private life, the prudent man estimates 
his future needs and sets his sights accord- 
ingly. The predictable needs—the indispen- 
sable national needs—that education must 
meet in the next ten to fifteen years in terms 
of scientists, engineers, skilled technicians, 
statesmen, physicians and well-informed 
citizens can only be met in the same way. 

By 1976, approximately 76 million young 
Americans will be of school and college age. 
Both in quantity and quality, the strain on 
our entire educational system will be with- 
out precedent in our history. 

By 1976 there will be more than 42 million 
children in our primary schools and 13 mil- 
lion attending our high schools, a total of at 
least 55 million or 15 million more than there 
are today. To provide `r their needs, it is 
estimated that we wii need 600,000 new 
schoolrooms in public sv-tools alone and as 
many as 500,000 additional teachers. 

By 1976 we will have almost 12 million 
young Americans seeking a college education 
as compared with the 3 million currently en- 
rolled. This means that we must at least 
treble the capacity of our present colleges 
and universities, and recruit and train many 
thousands of additional instructors. 

The problems that must be solved are so 
vast they can be met only if every citizen is 
aware of the need, and programs are coor- 
dinated to unite the forces of every com- 
munity and all levels of government, as well 
as the great civic and professional and re- 
ligious organizations devoted to the advance- 
ment of education. 

Our basic conviction that human needs 
are best served by agencies close to the indi- 
viduals affected has been well expressed by 
President Eisenhower as it applies to edu- 
cation; 

“Education best fulfills its high purpose 
when responsibility for education is kept 
close to the people it serves—when it is 
rooted in the home, nurtured in the com- 
munity and sustained by a rich variety of 
public, private and individual resources. 
The bond linking home and school and com- 
munity—the responsiveness of each to the 
needs of the other—is a precious asset of 
American education, 
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“This bond must be strengthened, not 
weakened, as American education faces new 
responsibilities in the cause of freedom. For 
the increased support our educational sys- 
tem now requires, we must look primarily to 
citizens and parents acting in their own 
communities, school boards and city coun- 
cils, teachers, principals, school superintend- 
ents, state boards of education and state leg- 
islatures, trustees and faculties of private in- 
stitutions.” 


The greatest need of our Republic is an 
educated constituency. We need citi- 
zens with a thorough understanding of 
the basic philosophy on which our sys- 
tem is built. We need citizens with the 
ability to intelligently choose leaders to 
guide our Republic. 

It is my firm belief that the real answer 
to our Nation's problems and the chal- 
lenge that prevents freedom around the 
world is more and better education for 
all people everywhere. I believe that the 
value of higher education is without 
measure. From experience we know that 
the individual involved in education gains 
in an increased lifetime earning power. 
He gains as well an ability to understand 
and appreciate his society and the society 
of other people in this world. Without 
this we cannot leave this world, I believe, 
as it needs and could be left by Ameri- 
cans. The whole Nation benefits in that 
higher education better prepares an in- 
dividual to participate in a society and 
to contribute to a solution of the prob- 
lems of that society. It may be accurate 
to say that the future success of our Na- 
tion, and indeed the continual existence 
of our way of life, depend on making the 
benefits of higher education available 
to the greatest possible number of people. 

Right now the Federal Government de- 
pends heavily on the institution of higher 
education in this country. Colleges and 
universities are things which cannot be 
shunned by Government agencies. Re- 
search in the field of agriculture, de- 
fense, medicine, public health, space and 
highway safety is being conducted by in- 
stitutions of higher learning. We turn 
to our colleges and universities to train 
Government personnel in almost every 
area in which they work. j 

We must devise adequate programs 
then to insure the continued strength of 
higher education as it seeks to serve the 
Government. The cost of obtaining ed- 
ucation beyond high school is steadily in- 
creasing, while the ability to pay for it 
is getting more difficult for the poor and 
the middle-income classes. The average 
cost for just 1 year of college is now 
around $2,000. Ninety percent of the 
families of the United States have an in- 
come of less than $10,000. Operating 
costs and capital expenditures for higher 
education will exceed $15 billion by 1970, 
as compared to $7,300,000,000 in 1960. 
The average cost per student will con- 
tinue to rise at least 2 percent annually. 

The cost for education beyond high 
school is becoming prohibitive today for 
many and will become more so for an in- 
creased number in the years ahead. For 
those faced with the prospect of financing 
an education for more than one child, 
especially at the same time, the dilemma 
is compounded. In 1976 approximately 
76 million young Americans will be of 
school and college age. Both in quantity 
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and quality the strain on our entire edu- 
cational system will be without precedent 
in the history of our country. In 1976 
we will have almost 12 million young 
Americans seeking an education beyond 
high school. This means that we must 
more than double the capacity of our 
present institutions of higher learning. 
We must recruit and train many thou- 
sands of additional instructors. Mak- 
ing it possible for all these young people 
to get a higher education will do much 
to fulfill the demands made on us in the 
critical and challenging times in which 
we live. 

We must squarely face the issue of 
easing the burden of heavy college ex- 
penses. The fairest and most compre- 
hensive way to assist both the student 
and the educational institution is insti- 
tute a program of tax credits on Federal 
income tax. I believe we need an inclu- 
sive proposal, especially for the average 
American family and for those in the 
lower income strata of our society. 

The Federal Government now provides 
tax relief for medical bills, as it should. 
Americans receive some tax relief if a 
tornado or flood causes damage to their 
property, and this is good. But when 
parents pay $1,000 or more a year for 4 
years to provide our sons and daughters 
with higher education, they bear that 
burden without adequate assistance from 
our tax laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proposing a bold 
modern approach to the educational 
problem. I call it the Iowa plan. Iam 
offering this, because I believe the time 
has come to recognize that all Americans 
with educational expenses facing them 
are entitled to a break. When they pay 
large sums to provide their children or 
themselves with an education beyond 
high school level, they are spending 
money in the national interest. It is 
entirely appropriate for the Nation to 
ease their burden through tax laws. 

Our tax laws now recognize the im- 
portance of investment. Both in 1962 
and in 1964, the tax laws were enacted 
making substantial provisions for tax 
credits when investment was made in 
new plants and equipment—the future 
of business. This investment credit was 
lifted last October, only to be reinstated 
last Thursday by an overwhelming vote 
in this House. The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee estimated 
that over $1,800,000,000 would have been 
gained in revenue from the suspension if 
the investment tax credit had not been 
lifted. 

So in our investment in the future of 
our Nation, the education of our children 
is just as entitled to a tax credit as in- 
vestment in new plants and equipment. 

I want to point out that I supported 
the proposition last Thursday to rein- 
state the investment credit. Such a 
principle of tax credit for education has 
the support of ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, the for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who feels sincerely about it, for 
I have talked with him. He now says, 
“Tax credits for higher education is a 
must.” 

Support for tax credits for the cost of 
higher education is found in the plat- 
form adopted at the 1964 Republican 
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National Convention. I might add that 
8 was there and pleaded for this proposi- 
tion. 

Our minority leader, the Honorable 
GERALD R. Forp, supported this concept 
in the Republican state of the Union 
address. 

In 1966 the Republican State plat- 
form in Iowa, adopted at the State con- 
vention on June 18 in Des Moines, had a 
plank of education which read: 

We favor State and Federal income tax 
credits or deductions for part of the cost of 
education beyond high school. 


To be in harmony with our heritage 
it is certainly imperative that we seek 
sound measures to meet the crisis facing 
higher education. 

Mr. Speaker, none of the present pro- 
grams will meet the challenge ahead in 
higher education. Because of this, when 
I was serving in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, dating back to 1960, I di- 
rected my research team of college stu- 
dents at the University of Iowa, in co- 
operation with faculty members, to make 
a thorough study of the problems of 
higher education and to determine 
whether we could find other and better 
answers to this problem—and we have 
found it in the result of the study we 
call the Iowa Plan for Growth and 
Progress in Higher Education, or, in 
short, the Iowa plan. 

It is my belief that the Iowa plan 
comes closer to meeting the total needs 
of higher education than any other plan 
I have seen or that has been presented 
to the Congress to date. 

Phase 1 of the Iowa plan would grant 
to the parents or guardian a $50 tax 
credit on his Federal income tax each 
year for each child until he or she 
reached the age of 18 or entered an in- 
stitution of higher learning, whichever 
was first, provided that an investment 
certificate was purchased in a private 
savings and loan company, a bank, an 
insurance company, or any other finan- 
cial institution meeting the requirements 
of the law. These educational certifi- 
cates would create a revolving fund in 
the private sector of our economy of 
some $25 billion upon which colleges and 
other institutions of higher learning 
could draw through a program of loans 
and grants. 

In the event that the parent did not 
have sufficient tax liability to purchase a 
$50 certificate for each child, the bill 
would provide that a grandparent or an 
aunt or an uncle or any other desig- 
nated person could purchase such a cer- 
tificate and receive a tax credit for it on 
his Federal income tax. 

Thus the amount of money paid for 
educational certificates would be deduct- 
ed from the purchaser’s income tax. 
For example, a man who had three chil- 
dren and bought three certificates at a 
cost of $150, who had a total Federal in- 
come tax for that year, we will say, of 
$600, would then deduct $150, the 
amount paid for the educational certifi- 
cates that year, from his total tax bill 
of $600, and pay the Government $450. 

These certificates could be used only 
by the student for the purpose of educa- 
tion in an approved institution of educa- 
tion beyond the high school level and 
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only if he maintained his grades at a 
level which the institution deemed satis- 
factory for him to continue his study. 

An approved institution of higher edu- 
cation is taken to include colleges, uni- 
versities, junior colleges, professional 
schools, trade schools, and other institu- 
tions of education beyond the high school 
level. 

These certificates amount to $1,400 at 
the time of entrance into advanced edu- 
cational schools. If for any reason a stu- 
dent does not enroll in an institution of 
higher learning in 4 years, the time 
served in the Armed Forces of this Na- 
tion should not be counted in this period 
or, if he does not maintain his grades, 
the funds for that individual will revert 
to a special revolving fund within that 
State or area. If the student goes to any 
school beyond the high school level, this 
fund will be equally distributed for a 
4-year period with the financial institu- 
tion holding the funds from the purchase 
of the educational certificate treating 
this account as it would have any savings 
account until the child enters his sec- 
ondary education. The owner of the 
certificate will pay money to the particu- 
lar institution which will be applied 
against tuition, room and board, and 
other legitimate educational expenses. 
In the event a child is forgotten or upon 
preparing for college should find no edu- 
cational fund had been established for 
it, or if the fund were started late for 
him, he may be granted a loan up to the 
amount of $1,400 from the revolving fund 
of $25 billion. The student then would 
be required in turn to agree to repay the 
loan by purchasing $50 in investment 
certificates each year for 18 years after 
his graduation. This would not cost him 
anything, because it is allowing him to 
take advantage of a tax credit. He 
would, of course, as I indicated, receive 
a tax credit. 

The first phase of the Iowa plan would 
be the $25 billion in the private sector of 
our economy, with banks and building 
and loan institutions and insurance com- 
panies, or any private financial institu- 
tion which meets the requirements of law 
so far as guarantee of deposits is con- 
cerned. 

At the end of 18 years they will make 
available to each student these funds for 
his educational expenses. In the interim 
we estimate probably 20 percent of this 
fund will be called upon for loans by stu- 
dents attending institutions of higher 
learning and the remainder will be made 
available to financial institutions for any 
purpose for which they make invest- 
ments of their money. 

Phase 2 of the Iowa plan would grant a 
$100 tax credit to the person sustaining 
the major burden of the student’s ex- 
penses or a school or its designee. It 
would raise the total amount of funds 
available to the student to $1,800, which 
would be distributed over a 4-year period. 
Again the student has access to the re- 
volving fund in the form of loans should 
his financial status be such that he needs 
additional funds and if he or she at- 
tends an approved institution of higher 
learning. 

Phase 3 of the Iowa plan involves a 
revolving fund of $25 billion which would 
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be built up in just a few years. We think 
it would take about 12 years to build this 
up to a permanent plateau. It would in- 
crease, of course, as the number of the 
population increases or as people are 
participating more init. Then we would 
create a State board made up of about 
25 members representing the major in- 
terest groups of the State or, in the case 
where there are several small States or 
States with small populations, a group of 
States. This committee would represent 
the interests of labor, business, agricul- 
ture, the professions, and various leaders 
in the field of education and so forth. 
This would become the policy committee, 
an administrative committee to study 
the major problems of higher education 
in the State or area. It would also be 
authorized to make loans to institutions 
of higher education and individual 
students if they can prove a need and 
have the ability to repay. It would mean 
the fund would have the ability to pro- 
vide the school physical plant and library 
or whatever the individual institution 
found that it had a need for. 

The nation that finds it good business 
to grant a substantial tax relief for de- 
preciation allowances should find it good 
business to grant a tax credit to parents 
who have ambitions for their children in 
higher education. 

The nation that finds it wise to make 
business by giving an investment tax 
credit that will cost the Treasury an 
estimated $2.6 billion in fiscal year 1967 
should show some interest in a tax credit 
to extend the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation for its citizens. 

A government that finds it in the na- 
tional interest to grant depreciation al- 
lowances should find it in the national 
interest to grant tax credits aiding those 
on whom our future depends, indeed, 
upon whom the future of our system de- 
pends. 

What this Nation cannot afford, Mr. 
Speaker, to neglect is the well-being of 
our educational institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, our studies indicate that 
the Iowa plan would be an investment in 
higher education of approximately $2.6 
billion a year. 

However, this figure would be reduced 
by the fact that the Iowa plan would 
replace most of the present Federal pro- 
grams now in existence. 

Mr. Speaker, this represents a tax 
credit program that gives a fairer distri- 
bution of benefits than does the admin- 
istration’s tax credit for business pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a plan which would 
greatly stimulate and encourage our 
economy, though that is not its primary 
aim. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a plan that avoids 
the traditional church-state issue and, 
I might say, problem. This is a plan 
which avoids Federal control and allows 
those closest to the individual problems 
of higher education to work on them as 
they see fit. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a program de- 
signed to encourage parents to plan early 
for their children’s higher education, a 
program to encourage students to finish 
their education, and a program to help 
the colleges prepare for the additional 
numbers of students in the coming years. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a plan that looks 
to the future and builds for the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. SMITH] on 
this same subject be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Without objection it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us are concerned with 
the problem of the cost of higher educa- 
tion in America. I, myself, introduced a 
bill, H.R. 4782, which would amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a credit against income tax to individuals 
for certain expenses incurred in pro- 
viding higher education. 

I wish to endorse the Special Order 
of my distinguished colleague the Hon- 
orable FRED ScHWENGEL for a discussion 
of the merits of tax credit plans for 
higher education. His bill, H.R. 7117, 
known as the Iowa plan is similar to 
mine. We both, along with many others 
who agree with the 1964 Republican 
platform which endorsed the tax credit 
idea, believe that to encourage college 
education is as important and worthy an 
objective as many of the activities which 
now receive favorable tax treatment. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. MESKILL], who has given a great 
deal of thought and study to this sub- 
ject, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Montcomery). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL] for his leadership in bring- 
ing together and organizing this impor- 
tant discussion. I have for a long time 
supported the concept of granting tax 
credits to help offset the burdens of col- 
lege expenses. One of the chief spon- 
sors and advocates of the college educa- 
tion tax-credit plan is a former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
now serving as junior Senator from my 
State of Connecticut. We in Connecti- 
cut well understand the vital importance 
of advanced education. More and more 
our industries and businesses, our pro- 
fessions and schools, in all of which Con- 
necticut is greatly endowed, require the 
skills and talents which only advanced 
education can provide. Equally obvious 
to us is the increasing difficulty encoun- 
tered by the average wage earners in 
meeting the rising costs of college educa- 
tion. True, Government provides enor- 
mous sums to assist higher education. 
But while this money helps to increase 
facilities and improve quality, it does not 
help the tax-loaded parent finance the 
cost of getting his children through col- 
lege. The tax-credit plan would do this 
and it is, in my opinion, a must. I can- 
not think of any better investment of 
public funds nor any better way to un- 
derwrite the needs both of education and 
those being educated. The future suc- 
cess of this Republic rests entirely on 
the trained minds of its citizens. And 
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the future of the individual citizen rests 
largely on his capacity to compete on 
equal terms with his fellows. Both re- 
quire college education for all who are 
qualified. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure today for me to join the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] 
and other colleagues in this discussion of 
tax credits as one solution to the problem 
of financing higher education. 

Last month, I introduced legislation 
which would ease the tax load on the 
growing number of persons who must 
bear the brunt of today’s rising cost of 
education. My bill, H.R. 4853, would 
provide a 20-percent credit against in- 
dividual income tax for certain educa- 
tional expenses incurred at an institu- 
tion of higher education, and is currently 
awaiting action from the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It would provide a tax 
credit of 20 percent of the total amount 
paid by an individual in postsecondary 
educational expenses, including tuition, 
laboratory, library, and field-study fees 
and required textbooks. Under its pro- 
visions, individuals could claim credit for 
their own educational expenses or those 
of their children, spouses, parents, or any 
other legal dependents. 

The Iowa plan—H.R, 7117—introduced 
this week by my colleague from Iowa 
Mr. SCHWENGEL] is another example of 
a constructive plan to fill this growing 
need for tax relief. The need is certainly 
one which merits thoughtful considera- 
tion during this session. 

The need for some form of tax relief 
for education is becoming more and more 
evident, as both the necessity for a post- 
secondary education and the cost of at- 
taining it increase. Last year, when I 
conducted my annual questionnaire of 
my constituents, I found an overwhelm- 
ing number—nearly 80 percent—who 
favored some form of tax credit for post 
high school educational costs. 

In 1964, the Republican Party also 
recognized this need when its party plat- 
form endorsed the tax credit idea, and 
ever since a Republican task force on 
education has been studying various 
phases of this dilemma. This is just one 
more example of a constructive Repub- 
lican proposal to fill an area of need. 

I applaud my colleagues for their earn- 
est attention to this problem and in hop- 
ing for immediate attention to it so some 
solution can be found before another 
session goes by. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Burton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, February 
15 of this year, I joined in sponsoring 
legislation which would provide a tax 
credit against income tax for higher edu- 
cation expenses. My bill—H.R. 5398— 
would apply to expenses incurred by an 
individual seeking an education above 
the 12th grade for any individual for 
whom he has a dependent obligation or 
for himself. 

I believe this bill would provide a 
significant contribution to education by 
helping parents to pay for a higher edu- 
cation for their children and would also 
aid those students who are in need of 
financial help. 

It has been reported that the average 
cost of public higher education, since 
1954, has risen from $1,190 to $1,600, and 
for a private college from $1,700 to nearly 
$2,500. 

To meet these increasing costs, Fed- 
eral and State agencies, along with pri- 
vate lending institutions, have provided 
loan programs to students in an effort to 
help defray education expenses; however, 
there is a limit on funding that can be 
supported by Federal, State and private 
institutions. I do not believe, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the answer is simply to increase 
the amount of loans available to students 
through these sources. New answers to 
this most pressing financial problem 
must be found if we are to help create a 
society that can receive a higher educa- 
tion and meet the leadership responsibil- 
ities our country maintains in the world 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe proper tax in- 
centives would help to create individual 
initiative to accomplish the goal of abil- 
ity to pay for more higher education. 
Further, the tax credit would help the 
student regardless of whether the school 
is a public or private institution. This 
would eliminate the problem of increas- 
ing control over the colleges and univer- 
sities across the Nation. 

Although my bill would not solve this 
problem completely, I hope we can give 
careful consideration to my bill, or one 
similar to it. I feel the tax credit sys- 
tem will serve as the best instrument of 
Federal assistance to education in this, 
the century of the educated man. It 
would provide the necessary help for the 
individual] student while increasing the 
amount of private funds available for 
assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a small premium for 
the Federal Government to pay, for the 
insurance that the people of our country 
will maintain a higher intellectual pla- 
teau than ever before. Our goal must 
be an educational system that will per- 
mit the maximum development of the 
talents of every American boy and girl. 
Let us work together, make every effort 
and meet every challenge to build this 
Nation’s most fundamental resource— 
the human mind. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Chair will note, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Burton], is in complete 
agreement with this statement and its 
philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Botton] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate having this opportunity to join 
my colleagues in a discussion of the 
merits of tax credit plans for higher edu- 
cation. It is well known that higher 
education faces a severe challenge in the 
next 5 to 10 years. Campuses which are 
already overcrowded will have to provide 
for up to an additional 3 million stu- 
dents by 1975. This spiraling enrollment 
calls for increased investment in physi- 
cal plants and enlarged faculties by col- 
leges and universities. It is readily ap- 
parent that present resources which 
support higher education will be hard 
pressed to meet the continually growing 
needs of these institutions. At present 
the States are straining their resources 
to the utmost to meet immediate needs. 
At the same time rapidly increasing tui- 
tion fees which institutions see them- 
selves forced to impose, place a heavy 
burden on students and families in the 
modest income brackets. 

All too often this burden is prohibi- 
tively large, and talent loss is substan- 
tial. Help is needed now. It is no longer 
a question of whether we should aid 
higher education, but rather, in what 
way we can most appropriately and ef- 
fectively provide the necessary support 
to help higher education at its present 
level of academic excellence as well as 
provide the incentive to improve its fa- 
cilities and faculties to meet the needs 
we see for the future. 

The Federal Government has been 
participating indirectly and directly in 
the financing of higher education, largely 
in specialized fields and primarily in re- 
search. Unfortunately, none of the 
present programs provide the assistance 
that is most urgently needed on a large 
scale, namely: help for the vast majority 
of students whose families are in the 
middle or lower income brackets which 
are most burdened by the spiraling costs 
of higher education. 

One of the first bills I introduced on 
the opening day of this 90th Congress 
was H.R. 303 to allow a credit against 
Federal income tax for higher education 
expense. The need for this relief is made 
quite apparent by statistics released by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare showing that between 1955 
and 1965 the cost of tuition and fees at 
public colleges and universities rose by 
90 percent, while the median income for 
families with the head of the household 
between the ages of 35 and 54 rose only 
53 percent in the same period. 

At this time income tax credits would 
appear to be the most effective and feasi- 
ble method to aid colleges, universities, 
and students in a fair and impartial way, 
by a method which has widespread sup- 
port among both Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the House and Senate. Tax 
credits raise no constitutional problems 
and avoid any danger of Federal control 
of education. Virtually all contacts 
would be between the individual tax- 
payer and the Government and almost 
none between the Government and edu- 
cational institutions. I hope the House 
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Committee on Ways and Means will take 
up this legislation in the near future and 
that we will be successful in our efforts 
to have it enacted. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chair will note that the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] has very 
strong convictions with reference to this 
subject and has submitted a very fine 
statement in support thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that one of the leaders on the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], 
who has a fine statement here in support 
of the tax credit idea, be permitted to 
insert his statement in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to join my distinguished 
colleagues in giving my support to legis- 
lation establishing a system of tax cred- 
its for education. 

I have sponsored bills to provide such 
credits since 1955 and recently reintro- 
duced this bill in the 90th Congress. 

The need for relieving the economic 
burden now being carried by parents and 
students who are paying for a college 
education is obvious. 

Statistics released by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare show 
that between 1955 and 1965, the cost of 
tuition and fees at public colleges and 
universities rose 90 percent. In this 
same period, the median income for fam- 
ilies with the head of the household be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 54 rose only 53 
percent. In addition, the American 
Council on Education expects tuition at 
both public and private institutions to 
rise another 50 percent in the next 10 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that these fig- 
ures speak for themselves and make an 
adequate case for some measure of relief 
in this area. 

A tax credit plan also offers national 
gains by encouraging American youth to 
further their education. The long-range 
benefits of such an investment in better 
education will outweigh any loss of Fed- 
eral tax revenues. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
there is also a very fine statement by a 
new Member of the Congress, and an 
effective one, by the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Tom RarLssackK], on the same 
subject and I ask unanimous consent 
that his statement be received in the 
Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, few 
concerns in this Nation rank as high 
with Members of this Congress as edu- 
cation of our young people. We are 
concerned not only with the quality of 
education, but an equally important mat- 
ter, how to financially provide for that 
quality education. For this reason, I 
would like to commend my good friend 
and neighbor of across the Mississippi, 
Congressman FRED ScHWENGEL, for his 
oustanding work in calling attention to 
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this problem and for formulating a pro- 
posal that seeks to do something about 
it. 

The Congress has passed many meas- 
ures seeking to assist communities and 
schools with the problems they face in 
educating the young. But at one level 
of education, that beyond high school, 
there also falls a heavy financial burden 
upon individual families seeking to pro- 
vide an advanced education for their 
boys and girls. 

Private education is expensive. And 
even our great public institutions of 
higher learning are experiencing increas- 
ing difficulty in providing for the needs 
of our Nation without added expense to 
individuals. Reports I have read tell 
me that costs of higher education in- 
creased 25 percent between 1960 and 
1965, and that they are expected to rise 
another 50 percent by 1975. Other au- 
thorities say that by that year, facing 
these costs will be 12 million young peo- 
ple—nearly 2% times the number now 
seeking education beyond high school. 

It would seem to me that there is great 
logic in proposals that would seek to help 
Americans in the payment of their indi- 
vidual bills by a tax credit. Scholarship 
programs and facility grants are good. 
But is there not good reason to allow 
individuals faced with educational ex- 
pense to deduct from their tax bills a 
portion of the money they spend for this 
public need? Such plans avoid competi- 
tion between institutions for Federal 
grants. Constitutionally based religious 
difficulties are not present. And, fur- 
thermore, the issues of Government con- 
trol and influence are dispensed with. 

I believe that Congress should in this 
session give very serious consideration to 
this plan for relieving some of the finan- 
cial obligation which so many today incur 
for the education our country so strongly 
needs. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
also have a request from the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Morron], who has 
deep convictions and ideas on this sub- 
ject, and ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be incorporated into the REC- 
orp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, every 
year the percentage of high school 
graduates who desire a college education 
increases. With the advancing tech- 
nology in the United States, there is a 
related demand for better educated tech- 
nicians in highly specialized fields. Our 
young people are enthusiastic about 
meeting the challenge, but in many cases 
would-be students cannot find the 
wherewithal to meet the costs of higher 
education. 

We have all kinds of programs of Fed- 
eral assistance for our colleges and uni- 
versities. But the fact remains that the 
expenses of operating and maintaining 
these facilities are continually on the 
rise. From time to time, it becomes nec- 
essary for these institutions to raise the 
charges for tuition, as well as room and 
board. 

We have an opportunity to provide a 
very real aid to our college students by 
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granting tax credits against the cost of 
higher education. Under this program, 
the institutions would maintain their 
level of income, but the actual costs to 
the students would be reduced, through 
tax relief. 

This program offers an additional ad- 
vantage, in that it would be equally ap- 
plicable to students in all types of insti- 
tutions—public, private, and parochial. 
There is no question here of the church- 
state relationship, which may be involved 
in a program of direct Federal assistance 
to the institution itself. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in my 
mind as to the merits of this proposal. 
The questions lie in the specific provi- 
sions of such a program, and I believe 
a thorough study of this whole matter 
is in order. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a request from the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Horton] who, too, has a 
deep conviction and interest in this dis- 
cussion, to obtain unanimous consent to 
insert his statement at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to speak in behalf of H.R. 695, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a credit against income tax 
to individuals for certain expenses in- 
curred in providing higher education, 
which I introduced January 10, 1967. I 
introduced a similar bill 2 years ago in 
the 89th Congress. The need is even 
more pressing today. This bill provides 
an income tax credit on a sliding seale 
for the first $1,500 of tuition, fees, books, 
and supplies to anyone who pays these 
expenses for a student at an institution 
of higher education. The maximum 
credit allowable for any one student is 
$325. The tax relief is provided uni- 
formly without regard to the taxpayer's 
bracket. I support a tax credit rather 
than a deduction to provide this relief 
since it enables the lower income tax- 
payer to save as much as the higher in- 
come taxpayer. A tax credit, as you are 
aware, is a subtraction from an indi- 
vidual’s computed tax liability. 

We recognize the financial hardships 
caused by medical expenses, hurricanes, 
floods, business losses and bad debts. It 
is only fair that we recognize the extraor- 
dinary cost of providing a college edu- 
cation. Second only to the cost of buy- 
ing a home, the next largest single ex- 
pense facing the American family today 
is the cost of sending its children to col- 
lege. Surveys have shown that 62 per- 
cent of American families have annual 
incomes between $3,000 and $10,000 a 
year. Something must be done to 
alleviate the financial burdens of the 
families of America who want to pay the 
full expenses in educating their children 
but too often find it impossible. 

Each year the costs of going to col- 
lege increase and there is every indica- 
tion that they will continue to increase, 
very likely at an accelerating rate. This 
is reflected in the recent disturbing 
trend of a decreasing ratio of students 
enrolled in private institutions as com- 
pared to those in public universities. The 
drift to State-supported institutions will 
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continue as long as costs there are lower. 
And they are lower largely because of 
State and Federal subsidies. The tui- 
tion tax credit would allow students to 
choose their colleges on the basis of their 
individual academic requirements rather 
than economic necessity; it would go far 
to preserve the private institution. As 
public facilities are forced to expand to 
meet increasing enrollments, the cost of 
this expansion will be an additional ex- 
pense to the taxpayers of the country. 

We have enacted legislation to pro- 
vide higher education assistance to the 
lowest income group which pays no in- 
come tax. Under my bill, we shall pro- 
vide help for higher education to that 
group of our population which has re- 
ceived no help and carries the greatest 
burden—the middle income group. 

The argument that people can borrow 
the money is not an attractive one to the 
man who already has a mortgage on the 
house, and with the interest rates on 
borrowing at peak levels. Further, when 
young people are faced with many thou- 
sands of dollars of debt upon graduation 
as a result of having borrowed under the 
student loan program, they are forced to 
pursue their job career on the basis of 
salary considerations rather than life- 
time career goals. 

Under my bill the tax credit is avail- 
able to anyone who pays tuition ex- 
penses. Thus, it would encourage the 
payment of college expenses of deserving 
students by any benefactor, whether or 
not related to the student. Where pri- 
vate sources are encouraged to provide 
such funds, the American taxpayer will 
benefit. 

Education is the most important in- 
vestment that America can make, insur- 
ing the future strength and development 
of our great democracy. Purely from 
a financial viewpoint education is a blue 
chip investment. Surveys have shown 
that the college trained individual will 
earn at least $150,000 more than an in- 
dividual who does not go on to college. 
His future ability as a taxpayer will en- 
able him to repay the Federal Govern- 
ment many times over any tax credits 
he or his parents may have received. 
The benefits that will accrue to this 
country in the development of the highly 
trained manpower required to meet the 
complex needs of the space age cannot 
be measured. 

If we allow a tax credit to encourage 
investment in machines, I certainly think 
an investment in education should be 
regarded as equally deserving. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Iam delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr, EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to commend the gentleman in the well 
(Mr. SCHWENGEL] for the studious man- 
ner in which he has approached this 
subject, because it is obvious, based upon 
the gentleman’s remarks, that the 
gentleman has done considerable re- 
search and has expended a great deal of 
time in evolving the plan which the 
gentleman now proposes. 

Mr. Speaker, therefore I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the gentleman’s re- 
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marks and to again commend the gentle- 
man for the job which he has done on 
the floor of the House this afternoon in 
behalf of this idea. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Epwarps] very much. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Iowa 
for his superb presentation here today, 
and I would like to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

The plan he has offered here today is 
in my opinion the most intelligent, the 
most realistic and the most enlightened 
program for higher education that I 
have ever heard, and I fully subscribe to 
it. I trust that it will be given every con- 
sideration by this House, and will win 


passage in the House. 

Again I wish to compliment the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the 


gentleman from New York. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, in the 
light of the tremendous pressures placed 
upon the Congress for unwise legisla- 
tion to strip our law-abiding citizens of 
the right to bear arms, it becomes clear 
that something must be done to set the 
record straight. 

It becomes equally clear that some- 
thing must be done to make it plain that 
those of us who oppose the administra- 
tion’s firearms legislation, so unwise in 
its drafting and so awful in its effect, we 
can do something about this, that we can 
come forward with an intelligent and ef- 
fective alternative to that iniquitous 
piece of legislation. 

I would point out that the administra- 
tion legislation is based upon the most 
frothy and incorrect of premises. The 
President has said in his message—as 
has the Washington Post—as, indeed, 
have most of those who have come for- 
ward with legislation of this kind, that 
this legislation will not have the effect of 
halting crime. 

On the contrary, as the opponents 
have pointed out so many times, it will 
have the practical effect of disarming 
American people, the law-abiding Ameri- 
can citizens, and worse, that its effect 
on criminals will be nil. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my good friend, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, first let me 
commend my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan, for the state- 
ment that he is making, and for the very 
significant contributions that he has 
made in this field. He has been an out- 
standing champion of the right of law- 
abiding citizens of our country to bear 
arms, to own weapons for sport, and for 
protection. I do not know anyone who 
has done more to awaken the Congress 
to the dangerous situation which now 
confronts us in this field. 

I want to express concern, Mr. 
Speaker, about the drive which is now 
in process to circumvent the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House which 
historically has been entrusted with the 
responsibility of dealing with firearms 
legislation, and to bring to the floor 
through the back door an antifirearms 
bill. I have serious misgivings that the 
real menace to our country, the rising 
and uncontrolled crime rate, is being 
neglected and all but forgotten in the 
drive to obtain bureaucratic control of 
weapons. 

We know we have a crime problem, but 
there seems to be in some quarters a 
constant and deliberate effort to asso- 
ciate the crime problems in the United 
States with private ownership of fire- 
arms. When proposals for curbing crime 
are made in Washington, they nearly al- 
ways contain arguments for strict fire- 
arms control. The simple fact is that 
prompt and unswerving enforcement of 
existing laws will do much to solve the 
crime problems. Effective punishment 
has diminished to such a degree in many 
areas until criminals laugh at the law. 
Police officers are demoralized from con- 
stant harassment by court rulings that 
always favor the criminal and never the 
victim. 

There is a serious crime problem, but 
not a firearms menace. Of the nearly 2 
million Americans who die each year, 
only one in 295 dies from a shot fired 
accidentally, willfully, or unjustifiably. 
Nearly half of all Americans killed in 
accidents are motor vehicle victims. 
Only 2 percent of accidental deaths in- 
volved firearms. 

I have never objected to reasonable 
gun laws which would help keep guns 
out of the wrong hands, but I do object 
to the kind of gun registration law which 
would make it difficult for law-abiding 
citizens to own weapons and to protect 
themselves from criminals. Let us face 
it. There are some who want to do away 
with private ownership of firearms. 
Even then, criminals would have them. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my good friend from Florida, 
one of the outstanding Members of this 
body, a man of great experience, an out- 
standing conservationist, for his valu- 
able contributions. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has pushed 
legislation which, for all intents and 
purposes, destroys all interstate traffic 
in firearms, and will totally and finally 
eliminate the mail-order industry in fire- 


arms. 

The comments of the President on 
these matters are significant. 

First, the President pointed out he 
wanted the legislation now pending in 
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the Committee on the Judiciary to elim- 
inate mail-order traffic in firearms. 

Then the President pointed out it was 
his purpose to secure enactment of a 
little Sullivan Act in every jurisdiction. 

Lastly, he came forward with a mes- 
sage on crime in the District of Colum- 
bia stating that this administration 
wants legislation making it impossible 
for a citizen to purchase a handgun 
without a clear showing that it was nec- 
essary to protect the life of that partic- 
ular citizen. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN, I, too, would like to join 
the gentleman from Florida in his com- 
mendation of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan for an outstanding job, not only 
now, but in the past on this particular 
legislation. 

As the gentleman knows, I served on 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and did during the 89th Congress 
participate with others in hearings on 
very similar legislation. And only in 
this Congress to find that when a bill 
was re-introduced dealing with matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, it was not referred 
there, but, in fact, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

As I understand the bill that the gen- 
tleman has introduced today, it deals 
with destructive devices. Certainly, no 
legitimate sportsman would find fault 
with restricting the movement of mor- 
tars or antitank guns and things that in 
no way can be used in the field of sport 
or even for the protection of one’s home. 

I join with the 800,000 members of the 
National Rifle Association in endorsing 
legislation to tighten this type of control. 
I would defy the people who I think so 
overzealously press this point of regula- 
tion to come up with just one incident 
where a gun ever committed a crime. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. BATTIN. I just hope that what 
started out with the great tragedy in our 
country of the assassination of President 
Kennedy, that we do not find ourselves 
in the position of going blindly down the 
road without first taking into account 
the facts that are involved. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. BATTIN. In each instance each 
witness who was testifying in behalf of 
the bill frankly admitted that if the law 
hey were seeking had been put on the 
books prior to the time of the assassina- 
tion that that would not have prevented 
the assassin from getting the weapon in 
exactly the same way that he did. This 
idea of trying by an emotional appeal to 
bring about legislation that really tran- 
scends the history of the American way 
of doing things to me would be a great 
tragedy. 

I certainly commend the gentleman for 
his effort in introducing this bill, for his 
efforts in the past and his testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
in opposition to the then called Dodd 
bill. I hope others will join him in 
bringing about a very satisfactory posi- 
tion for whatever amendments are nec- 
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essary to accomplish the goals set forth 
in his legislation. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank my good 
friend, the gentleman from Montana, for 
his valuable contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, knowing the results of 
the Sullivan Act in the State of New 
York, which has made it almost impos- 
sible for a citizen, law-abiding and de- 
cent, to acquire firearms within the law. 
This, plus the results of the legislative 
package before the Congress sent by the 
administration, make it clear that this 
body should have before it some reason- 
able and some intelligent alternatives to 
the administration legislation. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to amend the National 
Firearms Act to strictly regulate and to 
heavily tax the traffic in so-called de- 
structive devices, that is, the manufac- 
ture or sale of rockets, bazookas, anti- 
tank guns, field artillery, and military 
ordnance that is not properly used in 
sports activities. 

I would point out, Mr. Speaker, this is 
intended to meet the one legitimate point 
which I saw in the presentation on NBC 
last night of the so-called documentary 
which equated these devices with sport- 
ing arms and highly useful surplus mili- 
tary arms which can be converted into 
sporting arms. The bill is an effective 
step to protect the American people from 
these devices, even though there has been 
a most limited showing that these de- 
vices have been utilized in the commis- 
sion of crimes, 

So for that reason, Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to amend 
the National Firearms Act to control 
these kinds of devices, to tax them 
heavily, to tax the transfer of these de- 
vices heavily, and to also set the record 
straight with regard to what constitutes 
the real hazard to the American people 
from the use of these devices. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I want 
to thank the gentleman for coming today 
and bringing this subject to the floor of 
the House. The gentleman is a great 
conservationist and he knows whereof 
he speaks. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
take to heart what he says and give 
careful consideration to the bill he 
proposes. 

The gentleman may know that my dis- 
trict down in southwestern Alabama is 
an area of hunters. They are people 
who would not know what to do other- 
wise—maybe beat their wives—if they 
could not get out in the field and shoot 
a deer once in a while. To pass some of 
the bills that have been proposed in the 
House and in the Senate would just de- 
prive these men and women who love 
conservation from getting out in the field 
of that endeavor and that enjoyment 
that they have, and also, of course, it 
would attack the really unsuspecting 
antique gun collectors who have great 
enthusiasm for the weapons of old. 

I am glad to see the gentleman take 
the floor. I think our colleagues in the 


House certainly know the gentleman is 
right, and yet unfortunately those who 
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oppose the so-called Dodd bill and simi- 
lar bills have been branded as right- 
wingers and that sort of thing. So it 
lends great credence, I think, to our 
argument that the gentleman would take 
the floor and would stand so firmly in 
opposition. 

Again I commend him for his 
approach. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank my good 
friend for his contribution and for his 
support. I want him to know how 
appreciative I am of the fine representa- 
tion he gives his constituents today by 
his comments on this matter. 

The bill I have introduced today would 
amend the National Firearms Act of 1934 
and would provide for Federal regulation 
of so-called destructive devices; that is, 
manufacture and sale of rockets, 
bazookas, antitank guns, field artillery 
and other military ordnance that is not 
used in sports activities. 

In my opinion, this bill would effec- 
tively limit the availability of devices 
that are intended to be used as weapons 
of war by imposing heavy taxes on their 
manufacture, sale, and possession, and 
by requiring their registration with a 
Federal agency. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
eliminate traffic in firearms not common- 
ly used by sportsmen for sporting pur- 
poses. The American sportsman has 
over the years developed a code that gov- 
erns the equipment he uses, as well as his 
conduct, in pursuing his sports activity. 
This code has always outlawed the use of 
automatic weapons and high explosive 
devices, and the sportsmen have long ad- 
vocated strict control over their sale and 


use. 

The National Firearms Act has for 
more than 30 years effectively controlled 
traffic in machineguns and other weap- 
ons that were the favorites of gangsters 
in prior years. Therefore, this statute 
should logically be amended to include 
similar devices that have no use in sports. 

It has been suggested that the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act of 1938 be amended to 
provide for regulation of destructive de- 
vices, but this Act is designed to regulate 
the manufacture and sale of sporting 
type firearms, such as rifles, shotguns 
and pistols. It is, therefore, illogical to 
place nonsporting devices in the same 
category with sporting firearms for the 
purposes of regulations, especially in view 
of the fact that there is a law already 
on the books which would be easily 
adaptable for their control. 

My bill in general provides that taxes 
ranging from $5 to $500 be paid on manu- 
facture, sale or transfer of the devices 
defined in the act. It also requires that 
such devices be registered with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and that a copy of 
such registration be supplied to local po- 
lice authorities. 

The bill I have introduced today is 
similar to legislation introduced in the 
89th Congress by Senator Roman Hruska. 
It has the support of many sportsmen 
and sportsmen’s groups, including the 
National Rifle Association of America, 
the Nation’s largest organized sports- 
man’s association with a membership of 
more than 800,000 individual gun own- 
ers, target shooters, hunters and collec- 
tors from every State. 
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I should like to digress for just one 
moment to say this on behalf of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association: It has been 
labeled as a powerful lobby. This is a 
false accusation, for when it speaks, it 
speaks in behalf of these 800,000 indi- 
vidual members, and not for gun manu- 
facturers or other business interests. Its 
policies are developed and approved by 
these members through their elected 
representatives on the association's 75- 
member board of directors, and it is 
these policies that the association repre- 
sents. 

The bill I have introduced today differs 
in several important respects concerning 
the so-called destructive devices from 
legislation introduced on behalf of 
the administration by Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat of New York, 
in H.R. 5384. 

The bill I have submitted defines “de- 
structive devices” to exclude categories 
of firearms which should not be covered 
in the National Firearms Act. Among 
those excluded would be certain elephant 
or big game guns having a bore diameter 
of larger than 0.50 caliber, the maximum 
permitted by H.R. 5384; black powder 
firearms, mostly obsolete muzzle loaders 
of the Civil War era; and rockets having 
propellant charges of four ounces or less 
in order to exempt model rockets such 
as those built under the auspices of the 
National Association of Rocketry. 

My bill does not increase the occupa- 
tional and transfer taxes provided now 
by the National Firearms Act, whereas 
H.R. 5384 would double such taxes. I 
feel the present tax is sufficient to dis- 
courage all but a very minimal commerce 
in the devices covered by the legislation, 
and that H.R. 5384 is a revenue measure 
which should properly be handled by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Two new “unlawful acts” provisions in 
my bill are not contained in H.R. 5384. 
One would make it unlawful for a person 
to possess a device covered in the act in 
the State of his residence which he ob- 
tained outside of his State if it were un- 
lawful for him to purchase the device in 
his own State. Another would prohibit 
persons under the age of 21 from making, 
purchasing or possessing devices covered 
by the act. 

The maximum penalty provisions of 
the act are increased in my bill from the 
present $2,000 fine and 5-year prison 
term, to $10,000 fine and 10-year prison 
term. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS 

The major provisions of the bill I have 
introduced as “an act to amend the Na- 
tional Firearms Act of 1934 to regulate 
destructive devices” are as follows: 

Destructive devices are included in the 
National Firearms Act. 

Destructive devices are defined to in- 
clude explosives, bombs, grenades, rock- 
ets, missiles, mines, and any weapons 
having a bore diameter of 0.78 inch, or 
larger. 

Exempted from the definition are rifles 
and shotguns, line-throwing devices, fire- 
arms using black powder, devices not de- 
signed or used as weapons, and devices 
to be used by the U.S. Government. 

Weapons presently covered by the na- 
tional act—machineguns, sawed-off 
rifles, and shotguns—are redefined to in- 
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clude the frame or receiver of these 
weapons and any such weapon which can 
be readily restored to firing condition. 

A copy of the order form for the trans- 
fer tax and the declaration form for 
manufacturing of national act weapons 
must be submitted to the purchaser’s or 
maker's local police chief. 

It is made unlawful for any person to 
possess & national act weapon in the 
State where he resides which he obtained 
outside his State if it is unlawful for him 
to purchase or possess the weapon in his 
own State or locality. 

It is made unlawful for persons under 
21 to possess the national act weapons. 

The maximum penalties are increased 
from $5,000 to $10,000 and from 2 years 
to 10 years imprisonment. Sentenced 
offenders are made eligible for parole in 
the discretion of the U.S. board of parole. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the subject matter of this spe- 
cial order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


WE NEED TAX CREDITS TO FINANCE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GURNEY] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
more has been said in this Chamber in 
the past few years on the problems of 
education than on any other single do- 
mestic area. We have seen laws passed 
here to pay for classrooms, laboratories, 
athletic facilities, libraries, dormitories, 
teacher salaries, textbooks, teacher train- 
ing, college tuition, preschool learning, 
adult education, and programs designed 
to train and educate our citizens of all 
ages. 

The taxpayer patiently pays for all this 
and then with the money he has left he 
turns to the job of putting his own chil- 
dren through college. And, apart from 
his being able to claim them as depend- 
ents a little longer, he gets no help or 
encouragement from Uncle Sam or any- 
one else for meeting the responsibility of 
educating his children. 

Mr, Speaker, I have long felt, with my 
colleagues of the minority, that anyone 
facing the expense of a college education 
today ought to be credited with a portion 
of that expense at income tax time. For 
this reason, I am again introducing legis- 
lation providing for a tax credit for the 
costs of higher education. 

The costs of college have just doubled 
in the past 20 years. There are several 
reasons for this. College enrollment has 
increased at the rate of a half million a 
year. The postwar baby boom is crowd- 
ing the campus. Moreover, the aims of 
our young people are increasing as our 
life becomes more complex. Two out of 
five high school graduates go on to col- 
lege. In turn, these students are de- 
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manding more of their colleges—the most 
advanced training opportunities avail- 
able. This has called for an increase in 
physical plants, teacher salaries, and 
other costs of running an educational 
institution. 

State and local appropriations for 
higher education have increased by 25 
percent every 2 years, and budgets are 
straining. The result has been that the 
families of the students must bear a 
greater and greater burden in the form 
of increased tuition. 

Too often the burden is too great and 
talent remains untrained and is lost. 

The Federal Government's participa- 
tion in higher education has always 
raised serious problems of interference 
with State and private institutions. In 
addition, the paperwork and redtape 
involved in the present Government- 
sponsored programs is already stran- 
gling college administrators. 

The answer, I feel, is to help the col- 
leges by helping those who pay the tui- 
tion. It has long been an established 
practice of our tax system to recognize 
the special burdens borne by some tax- 
payers and to grant them relief. 

Higher education benefits not only the 
student, but the whole society. Cer- 
tainly to encourage and facilitate educa- 
tion is a worthy goal—as worthy as many 
of the activities which receive favorable 
tax treatment now. 

A tax credit would apply a percentage 
of the costs of tuition, books, and fees 
against the tax liability itself—the 
amount owned by the taxpayer—instead 
of against the taxpayers income. There- 
fore a credit is more favorable than a 
mere deduction. Under the bill I pro- 
pose, a greater percent of benefit would 
go to the student attending a low tuition 
public school, since the allowable amount 
of tax credit decreases as the costs in- 
crease. The credit is 75 percent on the 
first $200, 25 percent for the next $300, 
and 10 percent of any amount between 
$500 and $1,500. There is no credit 
against costs over $1,500. In this way, 
the family sending a child to a public 
institution would get proportionately 
more than the family whose son or 
daughter attends an expensive private 
college. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that this 
is the only reasonable answer to the 
problems of our colleges and the prob- 
lems of parents whose children attend 
them. I am hopeful that my colleagues 
will join with me in support of this 
measure. 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
ScHADEBERG] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
am joining many of my colleagues today 
in sponsoring legislation to amend the 
Agricultural Assistance Act to require 
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Presidential action on recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission, and to give any 
interested parties the right to request 
that Commission to investigate all as- 
pects of agricultural imports which they 
feel are injurious to U.S. agriculture. 

I beseech Congress to once again un- 
dertake to fulfill the responsibility in the 
field of foreign commerce and levying 
duties which was placed upon it by the 
Constitution, instead of leaving all power 
of decision to the President under the 
various tariff and trade acts. 

Everyone knows of the crisis in Ameri- 
can agriculture. There is no sanity in 
continuing to allow agricultural imports 
to make the plight of the farmer worse. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—XXxXV 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
universal or national service implies that 
there is something inherently valuable 
in this type of service as opposed to 
either international ot non-national 
service. It carries with it the idea that 
the citizen owes the state a certain num- 
ber of years of service unrelated to that 
dealing with defense of the Nation. In 
a democracy, however, the right to choose 
how to serve one’s country, if at all, ex- 
cept in times of national emergency, 
should rest with the individual and not 
with the state. 

Why then, should work in a commu- 
nity service agency, hospital, or religious 
organization be in any way involved with 
a national service plan? In a free so- 
ciety, an individual ought to be able to 
do such work on a volunteer basis with- 
out permission from or reports to any 
government bureaucracy. A universal 
service program can only result in what 
the New York Times calls a “dismaying 
overtone of regimentation.“ 

By bringing together all types of serv- 
ice into a national service program, this 
will tend not only to intensify commit- 
ment to a sense of nationalism as a mo- 
tive for service, but also, will bring about 
a judging of these voluntary agencies by 
some kind of loyal or acceptable stand- 
ards. Organizations would have to be 
screened for their suitability for nation 
building.” Could these endorsed orga- 
nizations remain uncompromised with 
their original purpose. We already have 
seen how the extensions of a corrupt 
influence of the state, manifested 
through the activities of the CIA, have 
affected private domestic institutions. I 
fear that a universal national service 
program will serve as only a vehicle for 
the unwarranted extension of the power 
of the state. 


THE NIGERIAN CRISIS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Resnick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
world has grown so accustomed to living 
in a constant state of turmoil, crisis, and 
tension that it takes a substantial effort 
to get ourselves concerned about new 
emergencies when they arise somewhere 
in the world. However, every spark of 
trouble must be viewed with concern, if 
not with alarm, because we can never be 
sure which sparks will erupt into flame, 
and just how far the flames may spread 
before they are finally extinguished. 

I have just returned from a 1-week trip 
to just such a troubled area—Nigeria— 
where, as a supporter of President John- 
son’s foreign policy, I was invited to ad- 
dress university students to define the 
American position in Vietnam. 

These speaking engagements took me 
to all parts of that west African coun- 
try, the most populous in all of Africa, 
and educated me in great depth to the 
tremendous political problems that now 
threaten to tear the country apart. 
Should this happen, it will be a costly 
setback for Nigeria, Africa, and the West- 
ern democracies. I have been deeply 
disturbed that relatively little of Nigeria’s 
past and present problems have been ex- 
plored in the American press, and that 
so few Americans, otherwise well in- 
formed about foreign affairs, know about 
the ominous events now taking place in 
Nigeria. I am pleased to take this op- 
portunity, therefore, to share my obser- 
vations and opinions about this country 
with my fellow Americans, in the hope 
that these comments will stimulate in- 
terest and discussion. 

Nigeria’s complex problems go back a 
long time, but since January 1966, events 
have been heating up rapidly. In the 
past 14 months this young nation, which 
achieved independence in 1960, has ex- 
perienced two military coups, and two 
massacres which claimed from 10 to 30,- 
000 lives. As a result, mass migrations of 
people have occurred within Nigeria, and 
almost 2 million persons are now refu- 
gees in their own country. Most of the 
atrocities were committed against the 
Ibo people who come from Eastern Ni- 
geria, and who now constitute virtually 
all the refugees, imposing severe finan- 
cial and social problems upon the east- 
ern government. 

These events have seriously disrupted 
life in Nigeria. Education has been im- 
paired. Prices have risen sharply. 
Goods are in short supply in certain 
areas. Crops cannot be moved to 
market and are rotting in storage. The 
civil service and transportation are par- 
tially paralyzed. Modern new office 
buildings stand almost empty. The 
country’s energetic march toward a 
modern society has received a severe set- 
back. 

Even more ominous, however, is the 
disturbing sound of rattling sabres and 
the threat of civil war. Nigeria pres- 


ently consists of four semiautonomous 
regions: the west and midwest, domi- 
nated by the Yourba people; the east, 
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dominated by the Ibos; and the north, 
dominated by the Hausas. These peo- 
ple, as well as many of the other nu- 
merous tribes in Nigeria, are separated 
by wide language, religious, cultural, and 
ethnic gulfs which were not effectively 
bridged by the establishment of the Ni- 
gerian nation. 

Since January 1966, when Prime Min- 
ister Balewa was assassinated, there has 
been no national figure capable of com- 
manding the respect and obedience of 
the entire country. And since the coun- 
tercoup of July 1966, there has not been 
a true national army. At present, most 
troops have withdrawn to the regions of 
their origin, with the exception of a con- 
tingent of northern troops who occupy 
the west. Each region is headed by a 
military governor, with a supreme mili- 
tary commander heading the Federal 
Government in Lagos. Present problems 
arise from the fact that the eastern mili- 
tary governor does not recognize the su- 
preme military commander, and the 
question of Army command and central- 
ization remains one of the key issues sep- 
arating the east and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The distribution of Federal 
revenues among the various regions is 
another major issue. 

Tension is rising rapidly at the pres- 
ent time because of the eastern region’s 
threat to secede from the federation 
unless agreements reached by the mili- 
tary governors at a meeting in January 
at Abouri, Ghana, are implemented 
promptly. Among other things these 
agreements provide that payments will 
be made to help the Ibos who returned 
to the eastern region as refugees after 
the September-October massacres in the 
north. Because none of the Abouri 
agreements have yet been put into effect 
the East has been threatening seces- 
sion. Their real aim, however, appears 
to be the desire for a much looser feder- 
ation than presently exists, so that as the 
most economically advanced and most 
richly endowed region they can develop 
at their own pace, without being held 
back by the other less developed regions, 
particularly the north. 

The position of the U.S. Government 
in this situation has been to adhere 
steadfastly to the maintenance of Nigeria 
as an integral nation without trying to 
tell the Nigerians how strong or weak 
a federation they should have. While 
Nigeria is of little strategic importance 
to the United States, it has become a 
kind of symbol of Western influence in 
Africa, and has often been heralded— 
quite inaccurately—as a showplace of 
Western democracy. We have made a 
substantial commitment to Nigeria in 
United States AID funds, and our Peace 
Corps contingent of 750 volunteers is 
the largest in Africa. 

In observing Ambassador Elbert 
Mathews and the other State Depart- 
ment people that work in the various re- 
gions of Nigeria, I was tremendously im- 
pressed with their intelligence, dedica- 
tion, and ability. I believe that the 
State Department is following a proper 
course, in trying to prevent the Nigerian 
nation from splitting up into scattered 
independent states, a development that 
would probably lead to bloodshed and 
would most certainly impede the eco- 
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nomic and social development of the 
region. 

I found the role of the United States 
misunderstood by many leading Ni- 
gerians. In the west and north, they 
were afraid that the United States fa- 
vored the east. In the east, they thought 
we favored the north. In my conversa- 
tions with leaders throughout the coun- 
try, I repeatedly emphasized what the 
American Ambassador has been telling 
them, that the United States is impartial 
and favors no party in this dispute. In 
fact, speaking as an individual Con- 
gressman expressing a personal opinion, 
I pointed out at every opportunity that, 
because of our involvement in Vietnam, 
the mood of America today was such 
that, should war erupt in Nigeria, our 
inclination would be to simply “pick up 
all our marbles and go home.” We did 
not want to get involved in the internal 
problems of this country, I told them. 

While our State Department is rightly 
pursuing a policy of encouraging the 
continuance of an integral Nigerian na- 
tion, I think it is important to recognize 
the grim realities of the present situation. 
Fear, hatred, and mistrust divide the 
principal tribal groups and regions. We 
cannot turn the clock back to conditions 
as they were 1 or 2 years ago. The coups 
and assassinations did take place. The 
massacres and atrocities—begun by 
northern soldiers against eastern civil- 
ians—did take place. Between 1 and 2 
million refugees did flee back to the east, 
leaving their homes, property, and busi- 
nesses behind. Against this background, 
it is—in the opinion of most people I 
spoke to—unrealistic to expect that the 
free movement of people between regions 
will take place again very soon. It is also 
unrealistic to expect Nigeria to have a 
unified national army in the near fu- 
ture, since it is unlikely that troops from 
the different regions will be willing and 
able to serve together until passions have 
had a chance to cool. 

What may perhaps be most needed in 
Nigeria today is a cooling off period, al- 
lowing at least some of the Abouri agree- 
ments to be implemented so that the 
Federation—albeit a loose one—can re- 
main together. While political and mili- 
tary unity are of importance, perhaps 
these can be relaxed somewhat in order 
to maintain economic unity—in other 
words to allow trade to continue free and 
unhampered between the regions. 

A meeting of all but one of the mili- 
tary governors and the supreme mili- 
tary commander took place in Benin 
City last week, and I understand it was 
agreed that the so-called unification de- 
crees of last May—which almost abol- 
ished the regions and led to much of the 
present strife—would be revoked. It 
was also hinted that some of the Abouri 
agreements would also be implemented. 
If this occurs, it would be a great step 
toward peace and stability in Nigeria. 

There has always been great fear in 
Nigerian politics—with good reason, I 
might add—that certain regions would 
try to dominate the others by control of 
the Central Government. It has been 
suggested that a new constitution be 
drawn to transfer from the center to 
the regions some of the taxing and other 
powers held by the Federal Government 
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under the 1963 constitution. In a late 
development this past weekend, the Fed- 
eral Government agreed to a number of 
decentralization steps. 

This may appear to be a step back- 
ward. But the important thing right 
now is to find the formula that will keep 
Nigeria together peacefully, whatever 
the form of federation. Secession and 
fragmentation would be a costly and se- 
rious mistake. Eventually, it is hoped, 
with the decline of mutual fear and sus- 
picion which now exists between the 
major tribal groups, and with the height- 
ened awareness of the need for greater 
cooperation between regions, a newer 
constitution might be written to restore 
to the center the power which modern 
governments with large populations must 
have in the modern world. This is a 
prerequisite if Nigeria is to take its 
proper place in the sun, not only among 
the nations of Africa but in the com- 
munity of nations throughout the world. 
In both human and natural resources 
Nigeria has the potential for greatness. 
It is to be hoped that its leaders will 
work together as statesmen to convert 
this potential into a reality. 


SECRETARY FOWLER URGES NEW 
POLITICAL DECISIONS TO ESTAB- 
LISH A WORLD MONETARY SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry F. Fowler made 
a major speech at the 14th annual mone- 
tary conference of the American Bankers 
Association in Pebble Beach, Calif., on 
Friday, March 17, 1967. The text of that 
important speech follows: 


I am grateful for the privilege of address- 
ing for the second time this distinguished 
Monetary Conference, representative of so 
many important nations. Last year at Gra- 
nada, Spain, my emphasis was on the emer- 
gence of new opportunities to foster inter- 
national economic cooperation. 

My message here today is that new national 
political decisions to realize these oppor- 
tunities must be taken promptly and de- 
cisively in our community of nations to as- 
sure continued progress, security and growth. 
The changed circumstances in which many, 
rightly or wrongly, feel released from those 
wants and fears that once bound them solidly 
together are all the more reason for zealously 
sharing in the common responsibility for an 
effective world monetary system. 

This is not only my personal view—should 
we fail to act, and act soon, to renew and 
strengthen international economic coopera- 
tion. My hopes—and fears—are widely 
shared in this country. As evidence, permit 
me to cite the following words from a Report 
of the Subcommittee on International Ex- 
change and Payments of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the U.S. Congress, issued last 
Fall and significantly entitled: “Twenty 
Years After: An Appeal for the Renewal of 
International Economic Cooperation on a 
Grand Scale.” It said: “The world is in 
trouble—deep trouble—in at least five differ- 
ent areas of economic negotiation and policy: 
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trade; aid to less developed countries; main- 
taining a balance in international payments; 
international monetary reform, and mainte- 
mance of stable price levels in economies 
marked by full employment and rapid eco- 
nomic growth.” 

I can tell you that the misgivings ex- 
pressed in those words are shared by many 
in the Congress—and elsewhere in the United 
States—beyond the circle of highly impor- 
tant legislators who wrote that Report. And 
I am sure that in many other countries also 
there is an upwelling of this same feeling 
that unless we act soon and affirmatively, we 
may find in a very short time that we have 
let pass away from us one of those tides “in 
the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune.” 

All eyes focus this month and next on the 
Kennedy Round of trade negotiations. An 
early and successful outcome is vital if the 
nations involved are to avoid a grave risk of 
binding the world into sterile knots of timid, 
self-limiting national or regional restric- 
tionism., 

Equally decisive moments are ahead for 
efforts to build a more effective world mone- 
tary system. 

Despite some shortcomings, a network of 
national and international arrangements 
has financed successfully in the last twenty 
years a collective economic growth and ex- 
pansion in trade and development that is a 
landmark in history. 

Indeed, while there is much evidence of a 
pulling apart or a halt in other areas of es- 
tablished international collaboration, the 
field of international monetary and financial 
cooperation 1s flourishing at a flood tide of 
activity. 

But there is no doubt in the minds of 
knowledgeable men—public and private— 
that, despite all this activity, some signifi- 
cant and decisive improvements are neces- 
sary if retrogression is to be avoided and con- 
tinuing progress assured toward a world 
monetary system for a greater society of 
nations. 

I shall discuss three areas where improved 
arrangements are vital, timely and attain- 
able: 

1. National economic and financial poli- 
cies designed for growth with stability, im- 
proved capital markets, and a balance of 
payments adjustment process that supports, 
rather than strains, the international mone- 
tary system. 

2. A U.S. balance of payments program de- 
signed to achieve long term equilibrium in a 
manner that adds to rather than takes from 
free world security, trade, exchange and 
development. 

3. A satisfactory means of deliberate and 
adequate creation of international reserves. 


I. NATIONAL ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POLICIES 
DESIGNED FOR GROWTH WITH STABILITY, IM- 
PROVED CAPITAL MARKETS, AND A BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS ADJUSTMENT PROCESS THAT SUP- 
PORTS RATHER THAN STRAINS THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


It has become clear that, in important 
parts of the Atlantic Community, there is 
now a problem of maintaining full employ- 
ment and vigorous economic growth, and not 
only a problem of maintaining stable prices 
in the presence of full employment and rapid 
growth. 

In the United Kingdom, of course, restric- 
tive but necessary measures have been taken 
to promote the objectives of sterling stability 
and the restoration of balance of payments 
equilibrium. 

The prospects for economic growth in 
Continental Europe this year fall short of 
the 4.1 percent annual rate consonant with 
the target established by the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
for 50 percent growth in national product 
during the decade of the 1960's. 

Only last November, in its publication, 
The Observer, the OECD projected that the 
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real growth of domestic product in OECD 
Europe would fall to 314 percent this year, 
as compared with 4 percent in 1965 and an 
estimated 4 percent again last year. Now, 
deterioration in the economic outlook in 
some countries suggests that the estimate 
for 1967 should be scaled down from that 


This threat of a slowdown in Europe’s 
growth reflects many factors. Among the 
underlying causes are: 

First, as the industrial economies moved 
through the rapid growth payoffs of the 
modernization of their productive systems, 
resulting in large part from war reconstruc- 
tion and access to larger market areas, they 
found in moving up to full utilization of 
thelr manpower and equipment that they 
were confronted by a serious problem. This 
problem was: how to keep their growth ad- 
vancing satisfactorily without fast rising 
prices and without unsettling their balance 
of payments current accounts. 

Second, there was a political disinclination 
to employ fiscal policy, actively and flexibly, 
as a countercyclical weapon, or to forge an 
effective incomes policy. 

Third, caught between fear of inflation and 
a feeling that other policy courses were too 
dificult, public authorities in many Euro- 
pean countries have largely concentrated on 
general monetary restraint, reflected until 
very recently in ever higher interest rates 
and tightness of credit. 

We need now to renew the determination 
we expressed in the OECD in 1961 to aim 
by our individual and our collective efforts— 
at not less than a 4 percent rate of economic 
growth in our community of nations. 

Despite the doubts of the timid that we 
could, or should, aim so high, the OECD 
countries as a whole achieved a growth rate 
in the first half of the 1960’s of 4.9 percent 
in real terms. 

Consequently, it is time to re-emphasize 
that many of our hopes rest upon a vigor- 
ously rising growth curve. It should be un- 
derscored that a valuable weapon against 
inflation is rising production at stable or 
lower unit costs, made possible by new in- 
vestment and continuous and generous out- 
lays for education and training of the work- 
force. 

This is not to discount the active control 
of the supply of money and credit as a key 
element in any program to achieve sustained 
and adequate growth with reasonable price 
stability. 

But it is designed to emphasize the im- 
portance of other related policies: 

Policies that promote rapidly increasing 
efficiency; 

Policies that appropriately relate govern- 
ment spending and the level of taxes; 

Policies that appropriately relate the rate 
of increase in government spending and the 
rate of economic growth. 

Countries that shield themselves from in- 
flation behind a long maintained wall of in- 
terest rates so high, or a shortage of credit 
so great, as to unduly and persistently dis- 
courage borrowing and investment risk the 
danger of economic stagnation. 

The trouble with the stagnation cure is 
that, by discouraging investment and pub- 
lic outlays that tend to lift the productive 
skills of the workforce, productivity also 
stagnates and unit costs go up. 

Consequently, first among the resolves of 
our community of nations in 1967—and for 
the years ahead—must be a firm intent to 
engage in those public policies, and encour- 
age those private policies, that promote a 
healthy rate of growth by keeping demand 
in balance with capacity, and raising produc- 
tivity so as to permit both profits and wages 
to increase in a sustainable relationship to 
productivity. On such a tide, we can em- 
bark to greater things. 

Among policies that can contribute to 
healthy economic growth are policies—public 
and private—tending to keep the cost of 
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money within reason and keep credit avail- 
able. It was to this end that I met in Janu- 
ary with several other finance ministers at 
the country home of the British Prime Min- 
ister. We resolved there that we would, each 
according to conditions in his own country, 
aim consciously at a mix of monetary and 
fiscal policies designed to deal with inflation 
and the balance of payments adjustment 
process that would tend to keep interest rates 
from rising to the point where investment— 
the goose from which all golden eggs must 
come—is arrested. 

Moreover, it was agreed that economic 
policy choices in a given country should 
have regard to their effect in other countries. 
The prime example of what we were con- 
cerned about is, of course, a country with a 
balance of payments equilibrium or surplus 
which concentrates on high interest rates 
to restrain domestic inflation, thereby pulling 
in funds from the outside to add to surpluses 
with potentially unbalancing effects in other 
countries. Given this situation, the other 
countries affected will escalate their own in- 
terest rates as a holding operation, impose 
other restraints on the flow of capital, or go 
into a deficit. 

The Chequers meeting was an attempt to 
give effect, upon a multi-national scale, to 
the use of national economic policy, to 
smooth and ease the processes of adjustment 
of international payments balances along the 
lines suggested last August by the Economic 
Policy Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development in 
the very excellent Working Party Three Re- 
port on the Balance of Payments Adjustment 
Proces: 


8. 

Only a little reflection is needed to see that 
if the joint and separate efforts envisaged at 
Chequers are successful in keeping money 
rates within reason generally, we will have 
struck a blow effective in all the directions 
the OECD Report suggested—toward more 
efficient economies, toward better balance 
and more flexible and selective use of both 
fiscal and monetary policies, and very specifi- 
cally toward capital markets much better 
able everywhere to amass savings and chan- 
nel funds to the points of investment needs. 

On the same weekend of the meeting of 
Finance Ministers at Chequers there was an 
equally significant conference of 60 private 
bankers and industrialists from Europe, 
North America and Japan at Cannes, France 
under the sponsorship of the Atlantic Insti- 
tute and the Business and Industry Advisory 
Committee of the OECD. This conference 
focused on these main points: 

1. The improvement of national capital 
markets; 

2. Means of improving international link- 
ages and capital flows; 

3. The impact of government policies on 
capital markets. 

Both the Background Papers and the 
Recommendations adopted at the conclu- 
sion of the Conference are required reading 
for all public officials and private persons 
who share the convictions stated in the 
opening paragraphs of the Recommenda- 
tions: 

“Increased investment is required to assure 
a rapid increase of production and produc- 
tivity. With monetary stability and a high 
level of employment, this brings higher real 
wages and incomes for all. This sequence is 
the essence of sound economic growth. Both 
governments and private enterprise require 
ever greater quantities of investment capital 
as a consequence of the growth of popula- 
tion and the quickening pace of technical 
progress. At the same time OECD member 
countries ought to increase their flow of 
capital to developing countries. 

“This growing demand for capital is not 
being met by comparable increases in sup- 
ply. To meet the additional needs, measures 


must be taken to improve capital markets. 
Moreover, recourse must be had to more ef- 
fective use of budgetary policy and adequate 
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self-financing for public and private enter- 
prise.” 

The January meetings at Chequers and 
Cannes, as well as this meeting here, are en- 
couraging illustrations of continued effort 
to bring coordinated national economic and 
financial policies to bear effectively so as to 
promote healthy economic growth, improved 
capital markets and a payments adjustment 
process that supports rather than strains 
our international monetary system. 


II. A U.S, BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROGRAM DE- 
SIGNED TO ACHIEVE LONG TERM EQUILIBRIUM 
IN A MANNER THAT ADDS TO RATHER THAN 
TAKES FROM FREE WORLD SECURITY, TRADE, 
EXCHANGE, AND DEVELOPMENT 


The US. balance of payments, and pro- 
grams designed to affect it, must be viewed in 
several perspectives. 

Whether enjoying surpluses or coping with 
deficits, the U.S. balance of payments adjust- 
ment process has become a key element in 
the political, military, diplomatic and in- 
ternational economic policies of the United 
States and of major concern to the world at 
large. This is true for several reasons: 

First, the key role of the United States in 
free world security, trade, exchange and eco- 
nomic development; 

Second. the important role of United 
States generated capital, public and private, 
and the business activity that flows from it, 
in many countries outside the United States; 

Third, the special position of the dollar as 
a reserve and transaction currency on a world 
wide scale, making it the keystone of the 
international monetary system on which free 
world trade and development depend. 

Another perspective is the long series of 
deficits in U.S. payments. Beginning in 1958, 
rising claims upon our gold stock signalled 
the end of the world’s almost total postwar 
dependence upon the dollar, the increasing 
strength, desirability and convertibility of 
other currencies, and the availability of suf- 
ficient dollars in foreign official holdings to 
permit a shift in the mix of monetary re- 
serves in favor of gold. 

The series of heavy deficits in the three 
years 1958-60, averaging $3.7 billion per year, 
on the “liquidity” basis, and accompanied by 
gold outflows averaging nearly $1.7 billion 
per year, signalled the need for a program to 
bring U.S. payments into substantial 
equilibrium, 

Beginning in 1961 the U.S. government 
initiated a series of measures to reduce the 
deficit without disrupting trade and travel, 
and without abandoning its key role in free 
world security and development. 

This effort was thrown off target by at 
least four developments, each transitory and 
somewhat unpredictable: 

1. The Berlin crises with the necessary 
force build-up in 1961-2; 

2. A sharp upswing in the levels of private 
foreign borrowing in 1962 and 1963; 

3. A sharp increase in private capital out- 
flows between 1962 and 1964; 

8. The rapid increase in military foreign 
exchange costs in late 1965 and in 1966 
resulting from stepped-up military opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia. 

Despite these adverse developments the 
deficit, measured on a liquidity basis, fell 
from the average of $3.7 billion in the years 
1958-60 to an average of $2.5 billion in the 
years 1961 through 1964. In 1965 and 1966 
it was further reduced to $1.3 billion and 
$1.4 billion respectively. This occurred de- 
spite an increase during that time in net 
military expenditures outside the United 
States because of Vietnam costs exceeding 
$950 million and a decrease in our trade 
surplus from the peak level of 1964 by $1.9 
billion in 1965 and by $3 billion in 1966. 

On the official settlements basis, there was 
an average deficit of $0.5 billion in 1965-66, 
compared to $2.2 billion in the preceding 
five years. 

I am not going to dwell today on the 
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short term or temporary measures being used 
to restrain or moderate private capital flows. 
We are relying on them to keep our deficit 
under control during the period of our spe- 
cial commitments in Southeast Asia, the 
period required to realize the benefits of our 
long-range program. 

There is already too much emphasis in 
public discussion on this holding operation, 
tending to obscure both the existence and 
strategy of the long range program we are 
employing in the balance of payments ad- 
justment process. 

That program—for coming into, and main- 
taining, a sustainable equilibrium—is essen- 
tially a long term one, aimed at solving the 
problem: not by a resort to restrictions or 
withdrawals that are damaging to free world 
security, trade, exchange and development; 
but by making use of this nation’s unex- 
ampled economic strength in the context 
from which that strength has been derived: 
competitive free enterprise. 

The success of this strategy and program, 
it should be understood by all concerned here 
and in other countries, depends importantly 
on (1) an open, competitive and cooperative 
international economic order and (2) sub- 
stantially strengthened multilateral arrange- 
ments to insure the financial viability of pro- 
grams for free world security and aid to de- 
veloping nations. 

I continue to find it necessary and relevant 
to emphasize to my colleagues from other 
countries that the way in which this nation 
handles its balance of payments problem de- 
pends in large measure on the cooperation it 
receives from other countries in the process, 
and upon the way in which other important 
financial nations act in dealing with their 
own domestic and international monetary 
problems. I find it also necessary to empha- 
size that this cooperation is not a matter of 
helping the U.S. deal with its problem, but a 
matter of enabling the United States to deal 
with its problem without: undermining the 
international monetary system, subjecting 
that system, by unilateral action to radical 
and undesirable change, or withdrawing from 
commitments involving the security and de- 
velopment of others. 

The United States long term balance of 
payments objective—stated most simply—is 
to reach and sustain the degree of equilib- 
rium necessary to preserve confidence in the 
stability of the dollar, both as a transaction 
and as a reserve currency. 

Our long-term measures for achieving sus- 
tainable payments equilibrium are not mat- 
ters for the future. They are in being as a 
program of action that is already showing 
effects. 

The success of this program requires, at 
home, general recognition, and acceptance 
in action, of the proposition that this is a 
problem requiring the attention and energy 
not just of the government but of both the 
public and private sectors, throughout the 
nation. Abroad, it is necessary for the reali- 
zation to grow that if the United States 
is to carry on its balance of payments adjust- 
ment process in a constructive rather than 
Arao 40u oamber pa 41 dunn ZuyZeurep e 
our own ion but the cooperative response 
of others as well. 

Our long range approach to our payments 
problem rests upon the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. The United States must continue to 
export Government capital for bilateral eco- 
nomic assistance, and for contributions to 
multilateral development assistance insti- 
tutions. 

2. The United States must continue de- 
jense expenditures abroad for mutual security 
in the Free World, 

3. The United States must continue, over 
time, to export private capital. This is prac- 
tical; it is sensible; it is necessary. More- 
over, the dividend and royalty receipts for 
past investments must continue to be 
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brought home—and in increasing amounts— 
to reward the stockholder and benefit the 
balance of our payments. 

4. The United States must continue to dis- 
charge its worldwide responsibilities to the 
international monetary system through its 
decries currency and transactions currency 
roles. 

In order to support continued, even though 
fluctuating, governmental and private out- 
flows, the United States will have to earn a 
large current account surplus to accommo- 
date those outflows—certainly larger than 
it earned in 1966 or in 1965. 

Industrial nations, particularly those in 
surplus, must assume a greater share of the 
burden of adjustment as well as of economic 
assistance. 

Now let me give you an outline of what 
our long range program includes, looking 
first at what is being done to increase re- 
ceipts from abroad. 

Exports 

First and foremost, we must maintain lev- 
els of costs and prices necessary for a strong 
competitive position in world markets. 

In the export promotion field the Com- 
merce Department is now engaged in a host 
of important and productive works which 
have a direct beneficial impact on exports 
today and provide even greater promise for 
tomorrow. 

Commencing several years ago the Com- 
merce Department expanded its Trade Mis- 
sion and Commercial Fairs Program. The 
figures of attendance and sales concluded 
demonstrate that these slow germinating 
efforts are now bearing excellent fruit. In- 
formation available to the business commu- 
nity at the Commerce Department provides 
a valuable index and guide to export-minded 
firms. Further, through the National Ex- 
port Expansion Council more companies are 
being made aware of the opportunities avail- 
able in selling abroad. 

The Export-Import Bank has a new re- 
discount facility, and it is steadily stream- 
lining its lending and guarantee programs. 

More needs to be done in the export field. 
To this end, a number of questions are being 
raised: Has the Government simplified its 
regulations—tax and otherwise—and its fl- 
nancial facilities enough? Is American busi- 
ness throughout the world as imaginative 
and aggressive as it might be? Must more 
be done—perhaps directly—to stimulate the 
interest of our commercial enterprises to sell 
abroad? Have we done enough to compete 
at home, on a fair and nonrestrictive basis, 
with goods now imported? We must con- 
stantly ask ourselves such questions and 
re-evaluate the answers. 


Travel 


The President has announced that he will 
shortly appoint a Special Travel Task Force 
to recommend means by which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, working in cooperation with the 
private sector, can accelerate foreign travel 
here. Although the travel gap has been 
widening ($1.8 billion in 1966 compared to 
$1.3 billion in 1960), receipts from overseas 
visitors have doubled since 1960. A well- 
financed, joint Government-private sector 
effort can surely bring results. 

Foreign portfolio receipts 

By the Foreign Investors Tax Act, the 
United States has attempted to help make 
the tax treatment of investors in this coun- 
try more equitable. The Treasury is now 
working with members of the financial com- 
munity to spread the realization that U.S. 
corporate securities are one of our most 
promising export products. 

In the financial field, several countries 
have invested a portion of their reserves in 
longer term United States investments. The 
yields earned by these investments in long 
term instruments—purchased with varying 
maturities to provide for liquidity needs— 
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make them a productive manner in which 
to carry official reserves. 


Investment income 


We come now to a point at which our 
basically long range view of our payments 
problem, and what we can and should do 
about it, shows through in our short term 
program. It is a vital part of our long term 
payments outlook that our income from in- 
vestments abroad should steadily increase, 
and should be regarded as a bulwark of long 
range U.S. balance of payments strength. 

Now, let me make two points: 

First, our voluntary program does not seek 
to cut off the flow of United States private 
investment overseas. What we do seek is to 
moderate those outflows by means that miti- 
gate their impact upon our international 
payments accounts. 

Second: From 1960 through 1965 American 
investment in Europe in manufacturing, 
petroleum, mining and smelting enterprises 
has averaged $2.7 billion annually. By and 
large, fixed investment expenditures were 
more than covered by direct outflows of 
funds from the United States, retained 
earnings and depreciation allowances. Fi- 
nancing from foreign sources has covered 
only working capital requirements. 

U.S. contributions to European prosperity 
in the form of new plant have come basi- 
cally from the U.S. On an overall basis, 
there is no reason why local funds should 
not finance part of the fixed investment as 
well as local working capital needs. 

On a world-wide basis, plant and equip- 
ment expenditures overseas came to $6.2 
billion in 1964, and 39 percent of it was 
financed directly from the U.S, Retained 
earnings and depreciation allowances ap- 
proximately financed the remainder. The 
gross figure for 1967 may come to $10 bil- 
lion, with the amount directly financed 
from the United States less than 30 per- 
cent, so that the net direct investment 
outflow figure should be no higher than it 
was in 1964, 


Improving foreign capital markets 


Increased efficiency of foreign capital mar- 
kets is a vital ingredient in the successful 
working of the international adjustment 
process—which is in essence what I have 
been discussing. 

The need for this development is dra- 
matically illustrated by several facts. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1965 the United States was 
a net exporter of capital in the amount of 
$7.9 billion as a result of foreign issues on 
the domestic market less domestic issues 
abroad. In the same period the Common 
Market countries were net importers 
through security issues, and indeed on over- 
all capital accounts had a net influx of 
almost $1 billion. In these 8 years these 
EEC countries were running surpluses on 
current account amounting to $13.5 bil- 
lion. Thus, in that case, not only was 
there a failure to export capital, but im- 
ports of capital were defeating the balance 
of payments adjustment process. 

The importance of the issue need not be 
dramatized to this audience. Nor do I 
have to point out that great strides forward 
are not taken quickly. Nevertheless many 
forces are working in the direction of freer 
and larger markets, and results indicated 
by one index, the volume of international 
issues, increased substantially. Local mar- 
kets too have participated in this expan- 
sion and, perhaps more importantly, finan- 
cial interests, both government and private 
in developed nations, seem to want to move 
in this same direction. Efforts are under- 
way to improve the gathering of savings and 
the efficient employment of these funds in 
improved and freer capital markets. This 
is responsibility in the private area exactly 
analogous to responsibility in the world of 
Public economic assistance and mutual 
security. 
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Moderating foreign exchange costs of our 
overseas commitments 


Better Burden Sharing 


The determination of the share a nation 
should bear in helping to meet the economic 
assistance requirements of the less-developed 
world and the security requirements of our 
community of nations requires difficult and 

continuous decisions on a host of issues. 
‘These issues cannot be resolved solely on the 
basis of domestic resources or budgetary con- 
siderations. 

I believe the Asian Development Bank rep- 
resents the kind of burden-sharing neces- 
sary if the industrial nations are, together, 
to promote economic progress in the less- 
developed world in the decades ahead. The 
Bank has capital of nearly a billion dollars, 
of which $200 million came from Japan, $200 
million from the United States, $415 million 
from other regional donors, and $150 million 
from Western Europe and Canada. 

While no absolute precision is suggested in 
the relationship of these numbers, they re- 
fiect a realization on the part of many nations 
that they have responsibilities, that they 
must meet them, and that the United States 
should not and cannot bear the whole burden, 
or even a majority of it any longer. 

We will be asking the Congress this year 
for new funds for the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, the International De- 
velopment Association, and the Asian De- 
velopment Bank. In making each request, 
we have asked and will continue to ask our 
selves: 

(a) What are other donor countries con- 
tributing? 

(b) How aggressively have the institutions 
in question attempted to borrow in the capi- 
tal markets of other donor countries? 

(c) What are the recipients doing, through 
self-help efforts, to utilize the money ef- 
ciently? (This is one of their key roles in 
“burden-sharing.”’) 

(d) What safeguards are the institutions 
providing for donor countries that may from 
time to time be in balance of payments diffi- 
culty themselves? 

In another area, AID is making a diligent 
effort, through progressively-refined tying 
techniques, to ensure that our overseas eco- 
nomic assistance is provided, to the greatest 
extent possible, in the form of U.S. goods and 
services. Net dollar outflows on govern- 
ment grants and capital have been reduced 
from $1.1 billion in 1961 to an estimated 
$736 million in 1966. In addition there is 
increasing effort to make sure that Govern- 
ment-financed exports do not substitute for 
commercial exports that would have been 
purchased in any event. In the long term 
this should contribute substantially to the 
development of commercial markets. 

On the military side, we are seeing now 
the difficulties that ensue when alliances, al- 
though effective militarily and politically, 
lack viable financial formulations. 

This cannot happen again, and our long- 
range program involves a major effort to see 
that it does not. 

Between 1961 and 1965 net military for- 
eign exchange expenditures were reduced 
from $2.5 billion to $1.6 billion despite the 
Berlin Crisis build up. In 1966, because of 
Vietnam, the gap widened again. But even 
without Vietnam the burden on the United 
States balance of payments from its contri- 
bution to international security could be 
large. The United States has vast resources— 
we have been and are willing to utilize them 
freely in the defense of freedom—but the 
foreign exchange problem adds complica- 
tions. 


Improved Financial Arrangements 
Ways must be found to neutralize these 
foreign exchange costs. Alliances which rest 
on important political, social, economic and 
military plans should not be made vulnerable 
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because foreign exchange financing problems 
have not been resolved. 

We should be able—indeed we must find 
ways—to work constructively with our allies 
on forms of multilateral financial arrange- 
ments designed to neutralize the foreign 
exchange consequences of the locations of 
our troops and those of our allies. The ar- 
rangements should be long term and provide 
financial viability to our alliances. Discus- 
sions now under way between the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Federal 
Republic of Germany designed to work out 
security and financial arrangements in a 
trilateral setting may point the way to de- 
signs that could embrace other multilateral 
arrangements. 

Looking back over the elements of the 
U.S. long range program for balance of pay- 
ments adjustment, it can be fairly stated 
that its realization would, as I have indicated 
it should, support, rather than strain, the 
healthy working of the international mone- 
tary system and free world security, trade, 
exchange and development. 


OI. A TIME FOR DECISION ON CONTINGENCY 
PLANNING FOR ADEQUATE INTERNATIONAL 
RESERVES 


Whatever may be our resolves in favor of 
economic growth, whatever else we may do 
to make more rational use of the economic 
resources available to us, however we may 
strive to improve the processes of adjust- 
ment of our international payments balances, 
whatever we may do to share more equitably 
the tasks of defending the peace and en- 
couraging the processes of economic growth 
beyond our own borders, all our good resolves 
and all our efforts can be frustrated for lack 
of adequate growth in world reserves. 

Yet, the facts are that: During the past 
2 years the traditional processes by which 
world reserves are increased have not yielded 
a growth of liquidity; Such inadequate 
growth of reserves as has occurred in the past 
2 years was due to ad hoc, uncontrolled and 
impermanent special factors, that cannot be 
projected to the future. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from 
this picture of prevailing uncertainly as to 
the future of reserve growth through pres- 
ently available processes, and that con- 
clusion is the heart of my message to this 
international monetary conference: We can 
no longer take continued reserve growth for 
granted. Consequently, since we want our 
economies to continue to grow at healthy 
rates, there is no time to waste before we 
agree upon new means for adding to the 
world’s ability to increase monetary reserves. 
We should therefore make it our conscious 
aim to arrive at agreement, in our negotia- 
tions during the next few months, on the 
structure and major provisions of a con- 
tingency plan for reserve creation, a plan 
sufficiently developed to be presented for 
approval to the Governors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund when they meet at Rio 
de Janeiro in September. 

If we take a conservative view of the time 
that would be required after IMF action to 
attain ratification by the legislatures of the 
scores of nations that would be parties to 
such a plan, the machinery could not come 
into being for about a year. 

Whether that is, or is not, an adequate 
time schedule for getting the machinery 
in place to make the creation of a new re- 
serve asset a practical possibility depends 
upon the course of events. Let me make 
it entirely clear that I am talking about 
the need to complete and approve contin- 
gency planning for reserve creation, and 
not about the activation of the machinery 
we agree upon. Agreement on the plan 
would in itself be reassuring to the markets. 

But the uncertainties surrounding the fu- 
ture growth of reserves, with the means now 
at hand, are so great, while the need for 
increased liquidity to finance a continued 
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healthy growth in our domestic economies 
and in world trade is so certain, that the 
desirability of having new means available 
to create reserves, for use when needed, has 
become uncontestable and current. f 

I want to examine this need for agreed- 
upon facilities for keeping the growth of 
world liquidity consonant with world eco- 
nomic growth against the background of the 
principal arguments that have been ad- 
vanced for delay. 

Before that, however, let me say that one 
of the most compelling reasons for current 
agreement upon a contingency plan for re- 
serve creation is the fact that it would lay 
to rest the malaise that now afflicts the in- 
ternational system as it contemplates a 
growing world confronted by increasing un- 
certainty about the future adequacy of re- 
serves. 

We must attribute to the current uncer- 
tainty as to how new reserves are to be sup- 
plied to the international monetary system 
in the future the suggestions heard recently 
that the official price of gold be increased. 
This suggestion is regarded by the great 
preponderance of financial and economic 
opinion as undesirable, inequitable and im- 
practical. By official statement, the United 
States has made it unequivocally clear that 
the price of gold will not exceed what it 
has been since 1934—$35 an ounce—and that 
any suggestion to the contrary—either to 
meet needs for additional international 
liquidity or for any other reason—is com- 
pletely unacceptable to the United States. 

One of the principal causes of the drift, 
that I noted at the outset of these remarks, 
away from the processes of international eco- 
nomic collaboration and liberalization and 
in the direction of national and regional re- 
strictionism must also be attributed at the 
root to uncertainty as to whether, in the fu- 
ture, mechanisms will exist that will depend- 
ably supply liquidity when needed. Such 
agreement would serve the very important 
purpose of giving assurance that we shall be 
able in the decades ahead to complete and 
extend the great work of world economic and 
social betterment of the past two decades 
marked by the growth of international eco- 
nomic cooperation, trade liberalization and 
return to currency convertibility. 

Finally, let me just state plainly a plain 
truth: 

All countries wish to increase their re- 
serves. 

This is not possible unless the total of 
reserves increase. 

The following are the disagreeable im- 
plications of that plain truth: 

In a situation in which reserves are not 
increasing and in which it is not clear how 
or how much they can increase in the future, 
it is only possible for some countries to in- 
crease their reserves at the expense of losses 
by other countries. In an international com- 
petition designed to gain reserves, countries 
rely upon defensive beggar-thy-neighbor 
measures that restrain international trade 
and investment, and domestic growth. 

It is difficult to see how, in these circum- 
stances, there can be any question as to the 
need for an agreed contingency plan for 
adding to world reserves when and as needed. 

The idea that the United States looks to 
reserve creation as a means of solving balance 
of payments deficits—ours or any other coun- 
try's—is false. The obvious fact is that such 
abuse of the new asset would quickly weaken, 
and soon destroy, its usefulness as a mone- 
tary reserve. It should be abundantly clear 
to all that we would not seek the means to 
create reserves only to destroy the usefulness 
of the new assets. 

Let me restate our position: 

First, we seek a way for the nations of the 
world to supplement monetary reserves with 
a deliberately created asset in order to be 
able to deal with the world’s real and de- 
monstrable need for additional reserves, when 
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and to the extent that need makes itself evi- 
dent. This would of course be the global 
need. 

Second, we seek the means for doing this 
upon the basis of the informed and respon- 
sible Judgment of the monetary and finan- 
olal authorities, arrived at through due delib- 
erations of the members of the International 
Monetary Fund, with appropriate considera- 
tion for the responsibilities of the principal 
capital-generating nations. 

Third, as I have indicated in the forego- 
ing section of these remarks, we are striving 
for agreement on contingency plans for re- 
serve creation in the context of an insistent 
program—long term and short term—for 
curing our balance of payments deficit that 
is achieving its objectives, excepting for the 
time being, the abnormal and impermanent 
foreign currency costs of the war in Viet- 
nam. Our balance of payments program 
must for the present make use of short term 
measures to compensate for the foreign ex- 
change cost of Vietnam, so long as they per- 
sist. The problem of arriving at a sustainable 
payments equilibrium position now lies 
chiefly in a transition to long term from 
short term measures for dealing with our 
foreign exchange balances. 

We look, in this matter, to our own pro- 
gram for balancing our foreign exchange 
costs—and to such improvements in inter- 
national financial arrangements as better 
capital markets, fairer burden sharing and 
better adjustment processes. Reserve crea- 
tion is a necessity above, beyond and separate 
from the payments problem. 

It is sometimes asserted that the very ex- 
istence of U.S. balance of payments deficits 
implies increases in world reserves, and that, 
therefore, so long as we have deficits, an- 
other means for increasing reserves would 
be redundant and perhaps even harmful. 

The facts are the following for 1965 and 
1966: 

The traditional means for increasing re- 
serves—chiefly additions to world monetary 
gold and additions to foreign exchange held 
as reserves other than by special transac- 
tions—resulted in a decline of just over $1 
billion in world reserves. 

There was a modest growth of reserves in 
these two most recent years, amounting to 
about $2.5 billion all told, but this was due 
entirely to special transactions, largely to 
special borrowing from the IMF, swap ar- 
rangements, conversions by the United King- 
dom of dollar investments into dollar re- 
serves and other special factors. 

In considering the implications of current 
developments for the future of reserve 
growth, it should be kept in mind that much 
of the reserve growth of the past two years 
resulted, as I have just indicated, from bor- 
rowings of various kinds. These will be— 
indeed, are being—repaid. As they are re- 
paid, existing reserves are cancelled out. 

Also in considering the future prospects 
for reserve growth by the means presently 
at hand, it must be asked, what has hap- 
pened recently to the traditional sources of 
reserve increases? 

First, the flow of gold into official reserves, 
which averaged half a billion dollars a year 
in 1960-64, has stopped. In 1965, official 
reserves got only a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars additional gold. In 1966, gold in official 
hands actually declined—perhaps by as much 
as $100 million—for the first time in modern 
history. 

Second, it must be asked, why did not 
continued dollar balance of payments defi- 
cits increase reserves, even though we did 
not get gold additions? 

The answer lies in the fact that conver- 
sions of dollars into gold have more than 
offset dollar additions to official reserves in 
the past two years. 

To the extent that dollars are used to 
draw down our gold stocks, world liquidity 
is decreased. This happens because our re- 
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serves are in the form of gold. Conse- 
quently, when France—to mention the chief, 
but not only purchaser of U.S. gold—uses 
some of its dollar reserves to purchase our 
gold, French reserves remain the same in 
amount although changed in form, but our 
reserves decline, and consequently, total 
world reserves are diminished. 

It cannot be said that current circum- 
stances altogether rule out any further 
growth of reserves through traditional proc- 
esses. But that is not the point. The point 
is that the reserve needs of the world—in- 
cluding the need to reverse the long down- 
trend in the reserves of the United States— 
will substantially exceed any such remaining 
flexibility that traditional reserves can pro- 
vide. We should not—indeed, must not— 
wait to set up the machinery for creation of 
a new reserve asset. 

The time to do so is now, this Spring and 
this Summer. The technical experts of the 
Group of Ten and the IMF have labored long 
and, to their everlasting credit, have come 
up with the main provisions of the technical 
solution to the problem. There are only a 
few major issues yet to be treated. Their 
work will be embodied in reports to be issued 
later this year. 

It is our hope, expectation and position 
that at the Annual Meeting of the Irter- 
national Monetary Fund in September of this 
year the Governors will approve the structure 
and major provisions of a specific plan. 

What is needed now is simply the realiza- 
tion that the time of need is not far off, and 
the political will to assemble the parts of the 
solution that lie before us, and agree upon 
the assembled whole as a contingency plan. 

There are very serious risks, should we 
permit the doubts of one or two governments 
to keep the rest of us from doing what we 
know should be done. We have noted, in an 
earlier portion of these remarks, an assess- 
ment of the nature of those risks. We have 
glimpsed their potential for world economic, 
social and political trouble. 

Let me conclude this part of our discussion 
with a statement of what it is that we seek. 
We seek to assure ourselves—and the rest of 
the world—that when in the course of our 
economic and social growth we have need of 
reserves as an essential base for interna- 
tional finance in all its aspects we shall not 
have to retreat into stale and timid and de- 
structive restrictionism, for want of means 
to make liquid reserves available. 

We seek an open, competitive, fruitful 
world economy, made up of open, competi- 
tive and fruitful national economies, as the 
indispensable means that will permit us, and 
the rest of the world, to get on with the work 
of building, upon the basis of our in- 
dividual better societies, a Greater Society of 
Nations. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the importance of a successful prosecu- 
tion of America’s Vietnamese actions 
cannot have escaped the attention of the 
entire world, and our vigorous action 
in appropriating supplemental defense 
funds shall positively assert to the com- 
munity of nations that America’s resolve 
to defend freedom in South Vietnam is 
strong and abiding. 

Lately, I have observed with satisfac- 
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tion the undertaking of several air strikes 
against strategic targets in North Viet- 
nam, specifically against that country’s 
chief steel manufacturing plants. Nor 
should we forget the bravery of the na- 
tion of Thailand, in helping the allies’ 
efforts in southeast Asia by providing 
landing facilities for our planes to strike 
the Communist enemy. 

I might add that it is high time for 
the United States to begin using the bulk 
of its military resources and advantages 
in southeast Asia to clean up this little 
war, which has dragged on all too long 
and taken all too many of the lives of our 
young men. It is high time that we 
should win this war and restore peace to 
South Vietnam, 

The whole world admits that the United 
States is a first-rate nation, a world 
power, and that North Vietnam is rated 
so far down the scale that it is hardly 
counted. Yet, North Vietnam has per- 
petuated hostilities which have been 
drawn out to an excess, in the face of the 
armed might of America and our allies. 
I am not prepared to admit to the world 
that we, the world’s first nation in re- 
sources and military strength, cannot 
crush this insignificant nation’s rebel- 
lion against world peace. 

Mr, Speaker, it is high time America 
exerted its utmost to win the war in 
Vietnam, to repulse the aggression from 
North Vietnam, to restore peace and 
order and justice to South Vietnam. 
This supplemental appropriation will go 
far to ensuring that America maintains 
the strength and resolve to win. 


IS OUR ECONOMY ENTERING AN 
AREA OF REAL TROUBLE? 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the House has voted to restore the 7- 
percent credit on business investment 
and, it is to be ardently hoped, restored 
confidence in the ability of the free en- 
terprise system to heal a wound 
caused last year when the administration 
called for surgery upon the economic 
body. In my opinion, the measures taken 
last year were far too strong, and, in fact, 
the tax credit should never have been 
removed in the first place. 

By some enigmatic legerdemain the 
administration now hopes to convince 
the American people, particularly the 
business community, that its experiment 
in a controlled economy was a rip- 
roaring success. After amputating a 
limb of the economy last year, the Presi- 
dent rushes back to the Congress this 
year to get it sewed back on. However, 
I am not fully convinced the economy 
will respond. 

Toying with the economy of America 
and therefore with the economy of the 
entire free world can lead only to trouble, 
for once the administration has demon- 
strated to the Nation and to the world 
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that it is prepared to cynically change 
the rules virtually at a moment’s notice, 
we cannot fully expect business and in- 
dustry to maintain faith in Govern- 
ment’s pure intentions. 

In fact, there are indications today 
that business is not prepared to place its 
complete trust in the credits again. 
Simply because of a kind of bait held out 
to industry, we cannot honestly expect, 
with sure knowledge of success, that the 
economy will instantly respond. Man- 
agement and investors, once snake bit, 
react just as other people would—they 
display an understandable shyness. 

And if my suspicions are well found- 
ed, the economy is entering an area of 
real trouble. The administration, by re- 
moving the credits last year, peaked out 
the growth cycle. I have no assurances 
the economy will grow again quite so 
luxuriantly as before. 


IS THE WAR OVER? 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, conscience and honor compel me to 
ask a question of the administration to- 
day, which requires merely a yes-or-no 
answer. Is the war over in Vietnam? 

I must confess that all public indica- 
tions point toward an end to hostilities 
there, if we are to believe the topsy- 
turvy way the administration is han- 
dling the fighting in southeast Asia. 

Only a few days ago, it was revealed 
that the administration had approved 
the sale of the strategic, essential M-16 
automatic rifle to the neutralist nation 
of Singapore. And rumors persist that 
the administration was considering other 
sales to other countries. 

Over the weekend, the information 
was made public that the United States 
is lowering the production of bombs, 
planned earlier for the Vietnamese war. 
The excuse given that there is a surplus 
of this ammunition in our depots in 
South Vietnam and southeast Asia. If 
the bombs were not meant to be 
dropped on the Communist enemy, why 
were they sent in the first place. 

It occurs to me that either the United 
States is deescalating the war in Viet- 
nam, or the administration is placing 
more strategic targets in North and 
South Vietnam off limits to our bombers. 
Either course would indicate even to the 
uninitiated that the administration no 
longer wants to fight for the cause of 
freedom and justice in South Vietnam. 

If this is the course the administration 
is determined to take, the American peo- 
ple deserve to know; and America’s 
youth, fighting and dying in the jungles 
and paddies of Vietnam, deserve to 
know—more, they deserve to be brought 
out with honor and safety. If the ad- 
ministration is determined no longer to 
fight, then our boys there should not be 
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required to fight and die for a cause 
already surrendered. 

If it is true that the administration 
has sold out in southeast Asia, after all 
the lives lost, the suffering, and blood- 
shed of American troops, this cowardly 
act will go down in history as the most 
infamous appeasement ever perpetrated 
on any people throughout man’s long 
trek through world history. In Louisi- 
ana an appeaser is a man who feeds an 
alligator, hoping it will eat him last. 
The only trouble is that the bigger the 
alligator grows the more it wants to eat. 

There are ways to deal with alligators, 
and there are ways to deal with Com- 
munist aggressors. America has the 
means to deal with North Vietnam, and 
I call on the administration to use every 
means available to deal with the aggres- 
sor quickly and effectively to avert 
another Korea, another defeat. 


LAWS ARE MADE FOR HONEST MEN, 
BECAUSE THE LAWLESS PAY NO 
MIND 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
out of the folklore of America, there is 
an adage which holds that— 

Laws are made for honest men, because 
the lawless pay no mind. 


All generalities are subject to error, of 
course, but in the case of recent efforts 
to place further controls on the rights of 
Americans to own and bear arms, it cer- 
tainly holds true. 

I am not convinced that proposed bills 
to amend the Federal Firearms Act would 
effectively keep firearms out of the hands 
of the criminel and other undesirable 
elements in our Nation. But I am cer- 
tain that these measures would curtail 
the use of firearms for legitimate pur- 
poses by law-abiding citizens. 

This is the core of the whole matter. 
The proposed firearms control and gun 
registration law would ultimately be a 
law made merely for the honest man, be- 
cause it has been demonstrated time and 
time again that the lawless pay no at- 
tention to prohibitions against the use 
of arms to commit crimes and endanger 
the lives of honest citizens. 

It has been said before, but it bears 
repeating, that such laws do violence 
to the Constitution of the United States 
and further violate the rights of States 
to exercise their police powers. 

Actions by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
which tie the hands of local and State 
law-enforcement officers in the appre- 
hension of criminals should be with- 
drawn, rather than withholding from the 
honest man the last means he has to 
protect himself from hoodlums, crimi- 
nals, and the mentally unbalanced. 

It would be the height of folly for the 
United States on the one hand to deny 
its citizens the right to bear arms, then, 
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on the other, to protect the lawless to 
prey on the honest and upright. I can- 
not support such actions, and I shall not 
support any measure which further cur- 
tails the rights of honest men. 


M-14 RIFLE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Defense Department has been buying 
M-16 automatic rifies from a single pro- 
ducer since early 1963, and despite de- 
mands from Members of Congress that 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara take 
steps to obtain the services of a second 
producer of this essential firearm, 4 
years have passed without action either 
to obtain the necessary production rights 
for the Government or to license a sec- 
ond producer. 

On July 28, 1961, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, in discussing the M-14 rifle 
procurement program, made some very 
succinct remarks, which I think are ap- 
plicable today to the M-16 program and 
which I think Mr. McNamara might do 
well to heed. Mr. McNamara said: 

I think it is a disgrace the way the project 
was handled. I don’t mean particularly by 
the Army, but I mean by the Nation. 

This is a relatively simple job, to build a 
rifle, compared to building a satellite or a 
lunar satellite or a missile system. 

And yet this project languished for 
months—years, actually. And I see no excuse 
for allowing that to continue. I see no rea- 
son why we should expect it should be tol- 
erated in the future. 


Now, after placing orders for the M-16 
totaling 700,000 rifles from a sole pro- 
ducer, I understand negotiations are 
underway in the Pentagon to obtain the 
production rights from Colt’s Inc., of 
Hartford, Conn., for an undetermined 
amount. It is quite apparent that these 
rights should have been obtained by the 
Defense Department years ago as a part 
of the original orders for these weapons. 

It is also apparent that the Defense 
Department’s dealings for these rapid- 
fire weapons has been characterized by 
waste and delay. Our fighting men in 
Vietnam are still calling for more of 
these rifles, and only a few days ago were 
they fully supplied to the first Vietnam- 
oriented training unit in the Army. 

For 4 years now, the Defense De- 
partment has been buying Colt-manu- 
factured M-16 automatic rifles ex- 
clusively, promising, in effect, to obtain 
the services of another producer di- 
rectly, but excusing itself with the plea 
that it must negotiate with Colt’s Inc. 
for the patent it holds. However, Fed- 
eral law gives the Defense Department 
ample authority to obtain a second pro- 
ducer under title 28, section 1498 of the 
United States Code. 

Under the provisions of this law, 
whenever a product covered by a patent 
is used or manufactured by or for the 
United States” no suit can be brought 
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against a manufacturer, and the 
patentee’s sole remedy is a suit in the 
Court of Claims against the United 
States. This provision constitutes in 
essence compulsory licensing for govern- 
mental purposes, and the Comptroller 
General of the United States has urged 
that the ownership of a patent should 
not be a deterrent to Federal procure- 
ment on a competitive basis. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has been 
told and the press has reported that the 
M-16 is the most superior small arms 
weapon available in the United States. 
Secretary McNamara demonstrated his 
belief in its superiority by ordering 700,- 
000 of these rifles, although the Penta- 
gon’s sole producer has back orders of 
some 350,000. Yet, if the M-16 is the 
best we have, why have not more been 
built? Why has not the Defense Depart- 
ment provided for more than one pro- 
ducer, when its sole producer can turn 
out about 30,000 a month? Why did the 
administration allow a heavy shipment 
to be sold to neutralist Singapore, and 
doubtlessly negotiations undertaken for 
this essential weapon with other nations 
all the way from Brazil to Japan? 

This whole business smacks of du- 
plicity, and I think it is high time the 
American people and the Congress are 
given some straight answers by the ad- 
ministration. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS: AN ALTERNATIVE TO 
THE COVERT CIA APPROACH 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Fascett] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking the floor this morning to make 
a brief announcement. 

It should prove of interest to those 
Members of the House who have followed 
with growing concern recent newspaper 
reports of the CIA’s activities. 

This afternoon, a group of members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs will in- 
troduce legislation to provide for open, 
supervised financing of certain American 
activities abroad. 

This legislation is intended to suggest 
an alternative to the continuing covert 
CIA support of various private under- 
takings which are important from the 
standpoint of U.S. foreign policy and 
Lozi both need and deserve public sup- 
port. 

Our legislation calls for the establish- 
ment of a publicly controlled corpora- 
tion, to be known as the Institute of 
International Affairs, which would 
concern itself with these problems. 

The Members who are joining today 
in introducing this legislation are: Rep- 
resentative CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, Repre- 
sentative PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Representative DONALD M. Fraser, Rep- 
resenative F. BRADFORD Morse, Repre- 
sentative Epwarp R. Roysat, Represent- 
ative JoHn V. Tunney, Representative 
PAUL FINDLEY, and I. 
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I should like to add these brief com- 
ments: 

First, the proposals outlined in our bill 
stem largely from the work of the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. The majority of the 
sponsors of this legislation serve on that 
subcommittee. During the past 5 years, 
our subcommittee has devoted consider- 
able attention to various aspects of our 
foreign policy operations—including such 
private overseas undertakings as those 
which have received covert support from 
the CIA. We believe that there is a con- 
tinuing need for providing public sup- 
port to certain activities of this type. We 
maintain, however, that this support 
must be given in full public view, and 
that it should conform to certain stand- 
ards. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
have already communicated our thoughts 
on this subject, and our recommenda- 
tions, to the three-man Presidential com- 
mittee studying the Central Intelligence 
Agency, composed of Under Secretary of 
State Nicholas deB. Katzenbach; Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
John W. Gardner; and Richard Helms, 
Director of the CIA. 

Second, we do not claim that our pro- 
posed legislation contains all the answers 
to what is, indeed, a complex and bother- 
some problem. We hope that the appro- 
priate congressional committees will hold 
hearings and examine that problem in 
depth—and we will welcome any perfect- 
ing amendments to our bill which may 
come from such an inquiry. 

And, third, we would like to invite all 
interested Members to join with us in 
sponsoring this legislation and working 
for its early consideration. 


BILL AUTHORIZING REIMBURSE- 
MENT BY FDIC FOR EMPLOYEE 
BENFITS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascet.] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which will au- 
thorize the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to reimburse the Govern- 
ment more than 85 ½ million for its costs 
of providing retirement, disability, and 
compensation benefits to its employees 
in the early days of FDIC’s operations. 

Between June 16, 1933, when the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation was 
established, and March 1, 1941, only 
those FDIC employees who transferred 
to its employ from other Federal agen- 
cies were covered by the US. civil service 
retirement and disability system. Em- 
ployees recruited elsewhere were not 
covered. 

Executive Order 8699 of March 1, 1941, 
covered most FDIC positions into the 
competitive classified civil service, thus 
making those employees eligible for civil 
service retirement and disability bene- 
fits, but no employed contributions to 
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the retirement fund were made by the 
FDIC through June 30, 1957. 

The Civil Service Retirement Act 
Amendments of 1956—title 5, United 
States Code, section 2254—required that 
after the first day of the first pay period 
beginning after June 30, 1957, a sum 
equal to the employees’ contributions be 
contributed from the employer’s appro- 
priation or fund which is used for pay- 
ment of salaries, pay, or compensation. 
Beginning with fiscal year 1958, FDIC 
has made such employer contributions, 
but because no provision was made in 
the act for the payment of employer 
contributions for the period prior to 
June 30, 1957, FDIC has contributed no 
share of the cost of providing retirement 
and disability benefits for its employees 
from its inception on June 16, 1933, to 
June 30, 1957. 

The situation regarding employees’ 
compensation benefits is that the FDIC 
has made no payments into the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund in reimburse- 
ment of compensation payments made to 
its employees, nor borne any part of the 
costs of administering that fund. 

From 1946 to 1963, the Comptroller 
General in various reports to the Con- 
gress recommended that the FDIC as- 
sume all costs of providing retirement, 
disability, and compensation benefits to 
its employees, including the reimburse- 
ment for all costs not yet assumed. 

Shortly after its establishment in the 
88th Congress, the Legal and Monetary 
Affairs Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, of 
which I was chairman, held hearings to 
consider the Comptroller General’s rec- 
ommendations. Resulting therefrom 
was House Report No. 919, entitled Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation—As- 
sumption of Employees Benefits Costs 
and Change in Audit Dates,” in which 
we recommended the enactment of legis- 
lation which would amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation Act to re- 
quire the FDIC to: 

First. Pay into the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund the Govern- 
ment’s cost of providing retirement and 
disability benefits for the Corporation’s 
employees from the inception of FDIC, 
June 16, 1933, through June 30, 1957, 
plus interest at the rate of 2 percent to 
date of payment. 

Second. Pay into the Federal em- 
ployees’ compensation fund the total 
amount of benefits paid to FDIC em- 
ployees from June 16, 1933, to the ef- 
fective date of such amendment, plus in- 
terest at 2 percent, and to assume full 
responsibility for the subsequent costs of 
the Corporation’s employee compensa- 
tion benefits. 

Third. Pay into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts a fair portion of the 
costs of administering the civil service 
retirement system and the employees’ 
compensation fund from June 16, 1933; 
and when the subcommittee’s hearings 
were held in 1963, it was computed that 
the total estimated cost to the FDIC 
would then amount to $5,137,609.91. 
That amount has grown through the 
passage of time to where the total re- 
imbursement to be made by FDIC is 
approximately $5,636,488. 
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The FDIC has consistently supported 
our committee’s recommendations and 
that of the Comptroller General that it 
assume all costs of providing retirement, 
disability, and compensation benefits for 
its employees. There is no apparent rea- 
son why it should not be authorized to 
reimburse the Government for its costs, 
and I therefore submit this bill which 
will empower it to do so. 


THE GRANGE AND GATT 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment recently of the master of the 
National Grange Herschel D. Newsom to 
the U.S. team conducting GATT negotia- 
tions in the Kennedy round is good news, 
not only to American farmers, but to 
hungry people around the world. Her- 
schel Newsom realizes that we cannot 
have adequate agricultural production 
either at home or abroad without 
adequate prices. 

The concern of the Grange and its 
proposals for the solution of this world- 
wide problem are eloquently outlined by 
Newsom in the lead article of the recent 
pilot issue of Grange. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this excellent 
article, The First Three Steps to ‘Food 
for Freedom,’” to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion, and insert in in the Recorp at this 
time: 


Worip HUNGER: THE FIRST THREE STEPS TO 
“FOOD FOR FREEDOM” 


(By Herschel D. Newsom) 


“And it shall come to pass, that when they 
shall be hungry, they shall fret them- 
selves, and curse their king and their God 
.. .”—Isaiah 8:21 


We have seen two great nations, with 
civilizations as old as recorded time and with 
long histories of surplus production in ag- 
ricultural commodities, slip behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains. For the foreseeable 
future, they have become food-deficit areas. 
The obstacle over which they stumbled was 
agriculture. Today, the great subcontinent 
of India in political distress on the brink of 
being pushed into the Communist orbit 
along with all of Southeast Asia because of 
the political problems that come from hun- 
gry people. 

Thus, the truth of the prediction by the 
Prophet Isaiah is verified even in the 20th 
Century, as it has often been in the past. 

Grange members, and all Americans, are 
concerned for the developing of programs in 
the field of world food needs, international 
trade and agricultural development as never 
before. For nearly a hundred years, the 
Grange has worked hard to improve rural 
life and to bring the United States into the 
position of world leadership as a producer 
of foodstuffs and agricultural products. Our 
challenge for the next century is to surpass 
all our previous accomplishments to help 
insure the world against hunger and famine 
of disastrous proportion. 

We live today in a world of strange and 
baffling paradoxes. We know more about 
how to produce and prepare high-quality 
food for maximum nutritional value than 
at any time in history; yet we have the 
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bleak prospect that many people will starve 
to death this year, and the prospects for an 
adequate diet for the rapidly expanding 
world population will become increasingly 
dim. We know more about nutrition than 
ever before, yet two-thirds of the world suf- 
fers from malnutrition and half the babies 
born die within five years because of inade- 
quate and improper nourishment. In our 
Western civilization we have developed the 
best methods for the distribution of food 
in all of history, yet a substantial part of 
the world is hungry simply because there is 
no marketing and transportation organiza- 
tion capable of moving sufficient supplies 
into the food-deficit areas. 

And, “The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse - Pestilence, War, Famine and 
Death—continue to rampage in the world. 

Hundreds of thousands of Grange mem- 
bers in every corner of the nation must 
figuratively turn their plows into swords in 
this battle for survival. There was a time 
when the Western World and our Christian 
civilization thought about the conquest of 
these carriers of suffering and death as the 
desired result of a world evangelical program 
for Christianity. Today, the impending dis- 
aster has changed our attitude toward the 
“Four Horsemen” from that narrow theo- 
logical goal alone to a more intelligent, 
broader concept of the social, moral and 
political imperatives which were indeed basic 
in the total Christian concept, even though 
heretofore too generally ignored. 

We must realize as a nation that there is 
no greater peril to our way of life, our 
standard of living, our Christian concepts of 
total brotherhood than the threat inherent 
in hunger and starvation spreading over two- 
thirds of the earth’s surface. At this very 
moment, we must face the cruel, inexorable 
fact that extinctive famine faces the great 
masses of people in India, even though that 
country has received more food-aid from 
American producers than any other major 
country during the past two decades. 

However, we must also face the realistic 
truth that continued and unlimited aid must 
not be allowed to destroy the existing United 
States’ profit incentives or productive ca- 
pacity in the pursuit of hasty decisions to 
forever remain our “brother's keeper.” 

World food relief and production prob- 

lems are so vast that the United States 
should not presume to meet these obliga- 
tions alone. The fact that many would be- 
come permanent objects of our charity is not 
so disturbing as the resultant failure of 
recipient peoples to develop their own argri- 
culture and, consequently, their own econ- 
omy. 
The Grange, which for nearly a hundred 
years has been the forerunner in unified and 
cooperative development of agriculture as 
our own great country’s major industry and 
the world's leader in food production, must 
now seek to advance all our forces for attain- 
ment of the ultimate objective on all fronts, 
domestic and international. 

We have three priorities: 

1, The first of these is the prevention of 
mass starvation anywhere. (Clearly, in the 
immediate situation, our great United 
States agriculture capacity is our first and 
major concern, supplemented, of course, by 
the agricultural productive capacity of the 
other developed countries of the world.) 

2. Development of the will to produce by 
education and demonstration of know-how 
in the developing countries of the world— 
and in this, reasonable and adequate incen- 
tives to the producers themselves in the form 
of trade patterns and aid patterns which 
will diligently avoid destruction of markets 
and consequent incentives in those develop- 
ing countries themselves. 

8. Increasing domestic agricultural produc- 
tion in all countries of the world where such 
rising level of agricultural production will 
clearly provide the necessary basis for their 
own economic development, 
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In all of the above, Grange must insist 
that national responsibility, in our own or 
any other land, for preserving the integrity 
of both employment and investment must 
be exercised in such a way as to avoid com- 
mitting economic aggression on the rise of 
producers anywhere else in the world. 

Our people and our government, must take 
cognizance of the inescapable fact which 
makes capable nations self-sufficient and self- 
sustaining—incentive, individual and na- 
tional. No greater examples exist than those 
of West Germany and Japan, where Ameri- 
can systems of incentive replaced their tra- 
ditional nationalism, oligarchy and subordi- 
nation of individual motivation to the state. 
The systems of collectivism have proved in- 
adequate and erroneous in the areas of nor- 
mal nutritional sustenance and stable eco- 
nomic productivity and prosperity. 

Self-help is the keynote of the Food for 
Peace pr and the Food for Freedom 
Act of 1966. Nations must agree to do some- 
thing about developing their own ability to 
produce food for themselves. And, for the 
first time, birth-control programs are em- 
phasized and given special consideration in 
this bill. Under the Act of 1966, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is given a great deal of 
discretion concerning not only the amounts 
(82.5 billion each for two years), but the 
kind of food which American agriculture is 
to produce over and above our “normal” 
needs, 

The irrefutable challenge is not insuper- 
able. The hungry people aren’t going to 
lie down and starve. They will use 
their pitiful resources to bring about 
change—perhaps violent change. Hunger 
is behind most of the unrest in Africa and 
Asia. 

The “have nots” of the world are demand- 
ing a more equitable share of the food basket. 
They now know that not everybody has to 
watch his family starve. If not by peaceful 
and self-help means, they'll attempt to win 
it by force. The war on hunger by intel- 
ligent, agriculturally aware Americans is co- 
lossal in comparison to shooting wars in 
which we have engaged in Korea and Viet 
Nam! Let us not forget that these areas were 
Asia’s greatest food-producing areas, 

The concern of Americans should and must 
be deep in this problem. Sooner or later, 
failure to make progress will endanger the 
ses of every human being on the face of the 
globe. 

The United States has the only substantial 
reserve of wheat left in the world—and that 
reserve constitutes only a half-year's supply. 
Canada is shipping much of its extra wheat 
to Red China. Australia and New Zealand 
are sold out. 

To the non-producing nations of the world, 
we must send more than gifts of shiploads 
of foodstuffs. Scientific and technological 
equipment and know-how must be exported 
and NOW. Until proven, American-type in- 
dividual enterprise systems, with reasonable 
and equitable incentives in price are utilized 
in the underdeveloped or developing“ na- 
tions, they will not be able to feed them- 
selves. If we are forced to continue their 
sustenance, the United States itself faces dis- 
astrous consequences in less than one short 
decade. 

Grange members and their fellow Ameri- 
cans must face the immutable warning that 
the United States can not exist forever in al- 
UHance with its friendly and affluent interna- 
tional neighbors as an island of abundance 
in a sea of despair. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON TO BE COM- 
PLIMENTED ON APPOINTMENT OF 
ELLSWORTH BUNKER AS NEW U.S. 
AMBASSADOR TO SOUTH VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Connecticut [Mr. Irwin] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson could not possibly have made a 
better choice for our new Ambassador to 
South Vietnam than he did when he ap- 
pointed Ellsworth Bunker to that im- 
portant and highly strategic post. 

Mr. Bunker is a very gifted man, pos- 
sessing great patience and diplomatic fi- 
nesse. He is skilled and tactful as a 
negotiator. 

He is, without question, the perfect 
choice for the vital position to which 
the President named him. 

In the case of Ellsworth Bunker, this 
Nation is particularly fortunate to have 
as its new Ambassador in South Vietnam 
a man of proven ability in the delicate 
field of foreign diplomacy. 

Mr. Bunker demonstrated his tremen- 
dous patience, his skill as a negotiator, 
and his unique ability to handle foreign 
affairs with delicacy yet with firmness 
and understanding by his role in the Do- 
minican Republic crisis of 1965. 

Our distinguished new Ambassador to 
South Vietnam was, at that time, the 
U.S. representative on the three-member 
peace committee of the Organization of 
American States. 

It was largely through Mr. Bunker's 
diligent efforts, during which he called 
upon every one of his remarkable traits 
for patience, coolness, firmness, and un- 
derstanding that free elections came to 
the Dominican Republic following mili- 
tary intervention. 

I am personally familiar with the re- 
sults of Mr. Bunker’s efforts in the Do- 
minican Republic, for I was privileged to 
serve there as an official observer for the 
Organization of American States at the 
time the free elections were held. 

Mr. Bunker will serve us well in his 
extremely difficult position as U.S. Am- 
bassador to South Vietnam. America 
can rest easier knowing that his talented 
hand will be directing U.S. policy in that 
troubled nation. 

I feel that my colleagues should know 
everything possible about Mr. Bunker’s 
outstanding background and therefore 
enter into the Record at this time the 
following article from the New York 
Times of Thursday, March 16: 

New Envoy ro SAIGON: ELLSWORTH 
BUNKER 

Wasuincton, March 15.—Ellsworth Bun- 
ker, whose nomination as the new American 
Ambassador to South Vietnam was an- 
nounced by President Johnson today, is re- 
nowned for his patience, tact and negotiating 
skill. 

Mr. Bunker will undoubtedly find all of 
these qualities useful in coping with the 
intrigues of Vietnamese politics. It is be- 
lieved that Mr. Bunker, now an Ambassador 
at Large, was chosen for his new post by the 
President to preside over the hoped-for tran- 
sition later this year from military to consti- 
tutional rule in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Bunker, who is 72 years old, considered 
one of the two leading diplomatic trouble- 
shooters in the State Department. He 


shares this distinction with W. Averell Har- 
riman, who is 75. 
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Vermonter who still maintains a 600-acre 
farm at Putney, Mr. Bunker presents a spare 
and slightly forbidding appearance. His hair 
has turned almost completely white, and he 
normally holds himself ramrod straight. He 
is slim and nearly 6 feet 2 inches tall. 


TRIUMPH IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr, Bunker’s patience and ability to re- 
main cool first became widely known dur- 
ing the Dominican Republic crisis of 1965, 
when he served as United States representa- 
tive on the three-member peace committee 
of the Organization of American States. 

He was the principal mediator between 
the warring factions, and the ultimate restor- 
ation of constitutional democracy in the Do- 
minican Republic was the principal triumph 
of Mr. Bunker's career. 

One evening in the summer of 1965, when 
the Dominican armed forces were threaten- 
ing to overthrow a provisional civilian presi- 
dent whom Mr. Bunker had managed to have 
installed after long efforts, a reporter sought 
the United States representative out in his 
two-room suite in the Hotel Embajador in 
Santo Domingo. 

The hour was very late, and Mr. Bunker 
received the reporter dressed in a light blue 
robe. The reporter asked excitedly, what Mr. 
Bunker was going to do to prevent another 
coup. 

As usual in his relations with the press, 
Mr, Bunker was very sparing with words, He 
replied simply that he intended to see the 
Dominican Armed Forces Minister the fol- 
lowing day and would discuss the matter 
then. 

In short, there was still the possibility of 
talk, Mr. Bunker eventually talked the lead- 
ers of the Dominican armed forces out of the 
threatened coup. 


ACCLAIMED BY INDIANS 


A favorite joke in the State Department at 
the time was the cliché about the patience 
of Job to be changed to the patience of 
Bunker. 

The Dominicans responded to his discreet 
manner by nicknaming him El Pato Macho 
(the Sly Fox). 

Mr. Bunker's great strength as a diplomat 
has sometimes been ascribed to his being a 
professional nonprofesrional. 

The independent stature and wealth he 
acquired during 30 years as a sugar industry 
executive before President Truman first ap- 
pointed him ambassador to Argentina in 1951 
has made him relatively secure from the 
worry of the normal career diplomat about 
what officials back in the department in 
Washington think about his work. 

At the same time, he has developed such 
wide experience in diplomacy since 1951 that 
he has won the respect of the career officers. 

Although reserved and spare with words 
in public, he is reported to relax in private 
and to enjoy good conversation. 

He has also often managed to leave good 
feelings behind upon his departure. 

When Mr. Bunker first became Ambassador 
to New Delhi in 1956, relations between the 
United States and India were delicate because 
of disagreements over the American inter- 
vention in Lebanon and other cold war is- 
sues, 

When Mr. Bunker left New Delhi in 1961, 
American aid to India had risen to $3.8- 
million, President Eisenhower had visited 
India in 1959 and good relations had been 
established on a solid basis. 

“It's no exaggeration to say,” the Indian 
Express commented on the day of his de- 
parture, “that his work has prepared the 
ground for the closer relationship to which 
both countries are looking forward.” 

In 1962, Mr. Bunker subsequently played 
a principal role in averting war between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia by mediating the 
dispute between the two countries over West 
Tran, at that time Dutch New Guinea. 

Mr. Bunker was born May 11, 1894, in 
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Yonkers, N.Y. He received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Yale in 1916. 

His first wife, the former Harriet Allen 
Butler, died in 1964. They had three chil- 
dren. 

In January of 1965, Mr. Bunker married 
Carol C. Laise, the current United States Am- 
bassador to Nepal. When not on official 
business, Mr. Bunker has since made his 
home in Katmandu. 


OVERHAUL OUR TAX LAWS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Tenzer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 6 years and particiularly during 
the past 6 months, we have heard much 
about the Heller plan and other plans for 
tax sharing with the States. While such 
proposals merit the careful consideration 
of the Congress, I want to caution my 
colleagues against “buying a pill to re- 
lieve the pain, while allowing the malady 
to linger on.” 

We must not take the course of least 
resistance when it comes to modernizing 
our tax laws. We dare not overlook the 
need for tax relief to individuals and 
follow those who advise an oversimplifi- 
cation of a very complex problem. 

The burden of local taxes on home- 
owners and rent payers is causing a 
serious threat to the stability of our econ- 
omy. The burden of rising taxes on our 
low- and middle-income families is serv- 
ing to take them out of the mainstream 
of our economy. 

Our Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended, has become a hodgepodge of 
laws and regulations—our tax laws are 
woven into crazy quilt patterns. Re- 
vision and modernization of the tax laws, 
though a monumental undertaking, is 
both necessary and desirable. 

Mr. Speaker, during the sessions of the 
89th Congress and again during the 90th 
Congress, I have introduced legislation 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code. 
One of my bills seeks to reduce the oil 
depletion allowance from 27½ to 20 per- 
cent over a period of 3 years. This and 
other tax loopholes, it is estimated, cost 
our Treasury some 40 billions of dollars 
annually in tax revenue. 

Forty billions of dollars is a startling 
figure. It would be more startling if in 
fact, the estimated loss to our Treasury 
is understated, and it would be equally 
startling if the estimate was somewhat 
overstated. While many of our tax 
statutes were written to serve special in- 
terests and are pock marked by tax loop- 
holes, history reveals that once a special 
privilege is created it becomes difficult to 
take that special privilege away. 

Whenever a tax reform is proposed 
which is in the nature of bringing tax 
relief to individuals—such as, increasing 
the personal income tax exemption 
from $600 to $1,000—we invariably run up 
against the argument of the high cost 
of the proposal and the resulting revenu 
loss to the Treasury. > 
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Mr. Speaker, tax loopholes and other 
special privileges have produced an in- 
equitable tax burden on taxpayers in the 
middle-income and low-income brackets 
and on persons living on fixed incomes. 
Forty billion dollars annually would be 
more than enough to win the war on pov- 
erty; to rebuild our cities; educate every 
child without further increasing local 
taxes; and provide the hospital beds nec- 
essary to meet the medical needs of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today proposing a 
major overhaul of our tax laws through 
the creation of an independent commis- 
sion—a Commission on Unequal Taxa- 
tion—to correct the inequities in our tax 
laws. By the proposal, Congress would 
authorize and mandate this Commission 
to reexamine and reevaluate our tax 
laws—seek to plug loopholes and reduce 
the burden of taxes on our middle- and 
low-income taxpayers. 

I commend my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OTTINGER], who is also sponsoring a reso- 
lution to create a Commission on Un- 
equal Taxation. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OTTINGER] shares my 
sentiments as to the plight of the mid- 
dle-, low-, and fixed-income taxpayers. 
It is my hope that a number of our col- 
leagues will work with us toward achiev- 
ing the desired result—a comprehensive 
revision of our tax laws. 

Pending the creation of such a com- 
mission by Congress and the commence- 
ment of a study and survey to overhaul 
our tax laws, middle-, low-, and fixed-in- 
come taxpayers need some immediate re- 
lief. That is why I am urging the enact- 
ment of a package of tax bills—a series 
of amendments to our tax laws designed 
to answer some of the pressing needs 
outlined above. 

I recommend that such a tax package 
include the following amendments: 

First. To increase the personal tax 
exemption from $600 to $1,000. I first 
sponsored such a measure on June 8, 
1965 and have again introduced this bill 
in the 90th Congress. See H.R. 6559. 

Second. To increase deductions for 
child-care expenses of working mothers. 

Third. To provide a deduction for the 
costs of higher education on a sliding 
scale based on income. 

Fourth. To provide a Federal tax 
credit for a percentage of local property 
taxes which exceed 5 percent of a tax- 
payer’s net income and a similar credit 
for tenant’s based on 25 percent of their 
rent—the Nickerson plan. 

Fifth. To reduce the oil depletion and 
other depletion allowances. I first in- 
troduced this legislation on September 
22, 1966, and have again sponsored it 
in the 90th Congress—H.R. 3803. 

Sixth. To establish a Commission on 
Unequal Taxation, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the legislative and executive 
branches. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 9, 1967, County 
Executive Eugene H. Nickerson, Nassau 
County, N.Y., suggested a national prop- 
erty tax relief plan for homeowners and 
tenants. I have been studying the Nick- 
erson plan and because it brings relief 
to individuals while the Heller plan pro- 
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vides for tax sharing with States, I will 

soon sponsor legislation to translate the 

Nickerson plan into law. I want to as- 

sure my constituents that all worthwhile 

tax proposals will receive the considera- 
tion of Congress. 

The Nickerson plan strikes at the heart 
of the problem by providing immediate 
relief to those persons who face a real 
hardship as a result of soaring local 
taxes. It is the only variation of the 
tax-sharing concept which brings im- 
mediate and direct relief to the indi- 
vidual. 

Local taxes are not geared to “the 
ability to pay” but rather the burden is 
apportioned on the basis of a tax on 
real property—the most regressive of all 
taxes. Yet the growing demand for serv- 
ices at the local level has forced local 
taxes to skyrocket, creating an inequi- 
table burden on local property owners 
and tenants. 

The Nickerson plan accomplishes the 
basic purpose of the various tax-sharing 
plans by enabling local government to 
modernize its taxing procedures while 
the Federal Government will provide 
some tax relief for the individual tax- 
payer. 

To explain the Nickerson plan I insert 
at this point in the Record the remarks 
of the Nassau County executive on his 
forward-looking tax proposal: 

A PROPOSAL ron A NATIONAL PROPERTY Tax 
RELIEF PLAN FOR PROPERTY OWNERS AND 
TENANTS 

(By Eugene H. Nickerson, county executive 

of Nassau County) 

I. THE CRISIS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT; THE 
HEAVY BURDENS PLACED ON THE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY OWNER AND TENANT BECAUSE OF 
HIGH TAXES AND REGRESSIVE EFFECTS OF OUR 
PRESENT INCOME TAX SYSTEM 
Municipal government in the United 

States is undergoing a crisis of monumental 
proportions. Unfortunately, the major 
burden of this crisis is borne by one segment 
of our citizens—the residential property 
owner whose property taxes have sky- 
rocketed in order that local government may 
meet its ever-increasing obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. The tenant too, must pay his 
share of property taxes, which in his case, is 
passed along to him by the landlord as part 
of this rent. It has been fairly estimated 
that 25% of rent payments represent real 
property taxes. 

Our present urbanized society has placed 
local government in the forefront of the fight 
against problems which, in creation and 
solution, are really nation-wide. Our atten- 
tion is now drawn to the effort to secure 
better education and better housing for all 
our citizens, equality of opportunity, better 
police protection, better transportation, clean 
water and clean air. These are but some of 
the myriad of problems created by rapid 
growth in population in our suburban areas 
and shifts within the population of our 
large central cities. 

Many of the burdens of local government 
are imposed by the state and federal govern- 
ments with little or no provision for their 
cost. In Nassau County, more than two- 
thirds of our increased expenditures are due 
to factors over which the County has abso- 
Tutely no control. 

Whereas, in 1957, non-controllable Nassau 
County expenditures supported by the prop- 
erty tax amounted to only 37% of all such 
expenditures, in 1967, this total has reached 
55%. That means that more than one-half 


of our present County taxes are beyond the 
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control of County government. The same 
holds true for other local governments. 

The spiral of ever-increasing taxes con- 
tinues with each passing year. The increase 
of county, town and special district taxes in 
Nassau County for 1967, as compared to 1966, 
was $3714 million for a percentage increase 
of 23.3% in just one year! Total school taxes 
were up $19.6 million in 1966-67, as compared 
to 1965-66, for a 10.1% increase. [Unpub- 
lished data, Nassau County Department of 
Assessment.] 

This is not just a problem of Nassau 
County or New York State. Local govern- 
mental costs are constantly rising across the 
entire United States and so are the burdens 
of property taxes. During the period of 1962 
to 1965, state and local expenditures for the 
entire United States were up 28%, and total 
property taxes were up 22%. [U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Survey of Current Business, July, 
1966, p. 22.] 

If this trend continues unabated, owning a 
home in a suburban area such as Nassau 
County will soon become economically un- 
feasible for all but the wealthiest. And as 
taxes go up, so will rents, thus increasing the 
burden carried by low and middle income 
tenants. Moreover, there seems to be no end 
to this trend. State and federal aid to local 
government has been increasing but not at a 
sufficient rate. Innovations for tax sharing 
such as the Heller Plan, proposed by a Demo- 
crat but drawing praise and hope from both 
Republicans and Democrats, seem to be fore- 
closed at this time due to heavy defense 
spending. In any case, remedies such as the 
Heller Plan are not directed towards the 
burden of taxes carried by any particular 
class of homeowners or tenants. Its benefits 
would go to the rich property owner or ten- 
ant as well as the poor. Other tax forms such 
as sales and excise taxes are distinctly regres- 
sive in nature and inappropriate for local 
governments. 

Were the burden of property taxes fairly 
and equitably distributed, many of our resi- 
dential property owners could probably han- 
dle the ever-increasing costs with only a 
small degree of hardship. But the multi- 
Plicity of taxing and assessing districts as 
well as the nature of the income tax deduc- 
tion received makes the local property tax 
a source of harsh inequity and a severely 
regressive tax as actually applied. Particu- 
lar hardship is inflicted on our relatively low 
income groups. 

Even if assessments were equalized, the 
property tax would still be unfair to many 
taxpayers. The property tax has been aptly 
described as a blind tax. Not only has it no 
eyes, it has no heart. It is arbitrarily im- 
posed upon the rich and upon home owners 
who face the difficult task of earning suffi- 
cient income to meet the daily requirements 
of their families, while keeping up with 
heavy interest payments and living in metro- 
politan areas which lead the nation in cost 
of living. It is even more unfair to the 
widows and retired couples with fixed or de- 
elining incomes. 

More distinctions and inequities exist in 
suburban and rural areas than in our cities. 
Whereas everyone in a city pays the same tax 
rate and receives the same services, this is 
not true for other municipalities. Due to 
differences in assessed values, two taxing dis- 
tricts even within the same county may 
service the same number of persons and 
spend approximately the same amount of 
money for such services, but have widely 
varying tax rates. Two school districts in 
Nassau County illustrate this. In the Sea- 
ford School District, there is the sum of 
$21,249 of assessed full valuation for each 
child in school; whereas in the Freeport 
School District, for each school child, there 
is an assessed full valuation of $38,773. 
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Both school districts spend approximately 
$850 in operating expenses for each school 
child. Seaford, in addition, receives a 66.6% 
state aid contribution to school costs; Free- 
port receives only 39.7%. But Seaford prop- 
erty owners paid a school property tax in 
1967 of $23.87 per $1,000 of full value whereas 
the Freeport property owner paid a tax of 
only $18.26 per $1,000 of full value. 

The second and perhaps the major in- 
equity of the property tax is that when 
coupled with the present income tax system, 
it is applied in a distinctly regressive man- 
ner. While the income tax itself is a pro- 
gressive tax, taking a higher percentage of 
tax as the income of the taxpayer rises, the 
deduction operates in a regressive way. This 
is because the greater the income of a tax- 
payer, the greater is his tax rate and the 
greater is his tax benefit as a result of being 
allowed to deduct his property taxes paid or 
accrued during the taxable year. Here it 
should be noted that the tenant—unlike his 
home-owning cousin—receives no tax bene- 
fit at all. He may not deduct any portion of 
his rent as representing property taxes. 

In the case of a taxpayer in the 65% tax 
bracket (taxable earnings of approximately 
$100,000), two-thirds of his property taxes 
are paid for by the federal government. In 
other words, although two taxpayers may 
pay the same amount of property taxes to 
the local tax authorities, the taxpayer with 
the larger income will actually pay a lower 
out-of-pocket dollar amount at the end of 
the year. The federal government picks up 
the difference. 

Some case histories based on information 
from the records of the Nassau County De- 
partment of Assessment illustrate the effect 
of these inequities. 

At a recent County budget hearing, Mr. 
Jones arose to proclaim his indignation at 
having to pay $997.30 in local property taxes 
on his $27,000 home in Manhasset, assessed 
at $8,800. (In Nassau County, real property 
is assessed at approximately one-third of full 
value.) Mr. Jones, however, has a $15,000 
taxable net income (approximately $25,000 
gross income). After taking his deduction 
on his federal and state income tax returns 
for real property taxes, Mr. Jones received 
a tax benefit of $350. His actual net cost of 
property taxes is only $648, or 414% of his 
taxable net income. 

Mr. Smith, speaking at the same budget 
hearing, paid approximately the same 
amount of taxes as did Mr. Jones. But, he 
has a $20,000 home in Elmont, assessed at 
$6,400. Because of higher school and special 
district tax rates, his local property taxes 
total $990.40. However, his gross income is 
only $10,000, and his taxable net income is 
$6,000. On his tax returns, he receives a tax 
benefit of only $240. As a result, his actual 
net property tax cost is $750, or 12.56% of his 
taxable net income. 

Mr. Burns and Mr. Carr live in neighbor- 
ing homes in the same development in Her- 
ricks, both assessed at the same $6,900. 
Property taxes on both houses are $998.15. 
But inasmuch as Mr. Burns has a gross in- 
come of $17,000 and a taxable net income of 
$12,000, he receives a federal and state in- 
come tax benefit of $330. His net property 
tax is $670, or 5.5% of his taxable net income. 
However, Mr. Carr earns only $10,000 per 
year and has a taxable net income of $6,000. 
His tax benefit is only $240, making the ac- 


tual cost of his local property tax $760, or - 


12.5% of his taxable net income. 

Mr. Doe and Mr. Roe each own a $25,000 
home assessed at $8,000. Mr. Doe lives in 
Plainview and his local property taxes for 
1967 are $1,305.12. But, Mr. Roe, who lives 
in the Village of Roslyn Harbor, has local 
property taxes of only $797.12. 

Mr. Brown lives in an apartment in Great 
Neck, His rent for the year, excluding 
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garage, is $2,000. His gross income is $10,000 
@ year with a taxable net income of about 
$6,500. Since 25% of his rent may be at- 
tributed to property taxes, his cost for prop- 
erty taxes is $500 or 734% of his taxable net 
income. Mr. Green pays $1,500 per year for 
his apartment in Mineola, but his gross in- 
come is only $6,000, with a taxable net in- 
come of about $3,000. He therefore pays $375 
or 12½ % of his taxable net income in real 
property taxes. Neither Mr. Brown nor Mr. 
Green receive any tax benefit under the 
present system. 

Inequities such as cited above are in- 
evitable in rural and suburban areas where 
property taxes are imposed by numerous 
small governmental units with separate tax 
and assessment bases. And even where there 
is only one tax rate and one base of assess- 
ment, such as New York City and other large 
cities, the regressive nature of the property 
tax when combined with the income tax de- 
duction still creates hardship and inequities. 

It is becoming generally recognized that 
the burden of property taxes on residential 
property owners must be alleviated if we are 
to continue to make home owning feasible 
for the average citizen and not just for the 
very wealthy and if the lower income tenant 
is not to be overburdened. Attention has 
been paid, up until now, mostly to the 
elderly home owner. In New York State, 
local governments are authorized to grant 
50% tax exemptions to persons who are 65 
years or older with annual incomes of not 
over $3,000, and who have owned their homes 
for at least five years. (Real Property Tax, 
§ 467.) 

Such an exemption, however, aids a very 
limited number of persons and, in fact, be- 
cause of the too-low income restriction, aids 
only a very limited number of the elderly 
themselves. Furthermore, inasmuch as there 
is no provision for state or federal aid to the 
local government granting this exemption, 
this form of exemption burdens the rest of 
the property owners and tenants who must 
pay somewhat higher taxes to make up the 
lost tax revenue. 

We in Nassau County wholeheartedly 
granted this exemption in order to relieve 
the heavy tax burden carried by our elderly 
citizens. But we recognize that it does not 
go nearly far enough in alleviating the heavy 
burdens of property taxes, It also fails to 
take account of the regressive nature of the 
federal income tax system in respect to de- 
ductions for items such as property taxes. 
In fact, such an exemption may increase 
federal tax revenues while decreasing local 
government revenues, Without a change in 
such system, all efforts toward relief of un- 
due burdens such as those falling on the 
elderly with small or fixed incomes must be 
borne by local government. In the mean- 
time, wealthy taxpayers continue to have a 
large percentage of their property taxes effec- 
tively paid for by the federal government. 

Wisconsin has evolved a creative approach, 
utilizing the state income tax, toward al- 
leviating the property tax burden on the 
elderly citizen. The Legislature has deter- 
mined that, for the elderly citizens with an 
income of $3,000 or less, property taxes ex- 
ceeding 5% of gross income are a hardship. 
The state, therefore, reimburses all eligible 
citizens—homeowners or renters—where 
property taxes exceed that figure by grant- 
ing a state income tax credit. In Wisconsin, 
the state bears the entire burden of limiting 
property taxes which have become an unjust 
burden. This has the benefit of spreading 
the cost of the program over a larger popu- 
lation rather than just on the local commu- 
nity itself. 

Public and publicly aided housing for ten- 
ants have often benefited by tax exemptions 
or partial tax exemptions for the owners or 
operators of these projects, but this is an 
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inadequate solution for most of our renters 
who live in privately owned and financed 
housing. In addition, it too places an undue 
burden on the remainder of property owners 
who must make up this lost revenue. 

New programs must be developed which 
will include all persons of relatively low and 
middle income other than just the elderly 
and publicly housed. The federal and state 
governments must share the costs because 
such programs are clearly beyond the means 
of most local governments. Such programs 
would enable local government to finance 
itself without undue hardship on the vast 
number of home owners and tenants who 
are now being strained to the utmost. Home 
ownership should continue to be a possibility 
for the millions now owning homes and 
struggling to keep them as well as the mil- 
lions of young families who continue to 
dream of an eventual home of their own. 
Something will be removed from the fiber of 
America if these people are foreclosed from 
home ownership. And the plight of the 
tenant must not be forgotten. He too de- 
serves equitable treatment in order to allevi- 
ate hardships brought about by high rents 
in comparison to income and discrimination 
in tax treatment which denies him any tax 
benefit at all. 


II. A PLAN TO RELIEVE THE BURDENS OF PROP- 
ERTY TAXES BY ESTABLISHING AN OPTIONAL 
PROPERTY OWNERS TAX CREDIT AND TENANTS’ 
TAX CREDIT 


Property taxes are presently arbitrarily im- 
posed solely on the basis of property value 
in relation to the total assessed value in the 
taxing jurisdiction. No allowance or consid- 
eration is given to ability to pay or to the 
hardship involved. 

The actual property tax paid by almost all 
taxpayers is not really the check paid to the 
various local tax receivers. As noted in part 
I, persons liable for property taxes receive 
tax benefits of varying degrees because prop- 
erty taxes are deductible from gross income 
for income tax purposes. But because of the 
existing structure of our federal and state 
income tax systems, these tax benefits are de- 
rived in a regressive manner. The wealthy 
man in a 50 or 60% tax bracket receives a 
substantially higher tax benefit than the 
lower or middle income man in a 20 or 30% 
tax bracket; with exactly the same assess- 
ment and tax rate, the wealthy man ends up 
paying considerably less in net property taxes. 
And it must be noted that the tenant, 25% 
of whose rent represents property taxes, re- 
ceives no tax benefit at all. 

It may be fairly stated that on an eco- 
nomic basis, net property taxes, or, that por- 
tion of a person’s rent which represents his 
share of property taxes, which exceed five per 
cent of his taxable net income are a hardship 
which should be alleviated if such persons 
are to remain homeowners without great 
difficulty, if others are to be encouraged to 
aspire to home ownership, and if lower in- 
come tenants are to keep their burdens with- 
in limits. 

Presently, a person with a taxable net in- 
come of $6,000 (gross earnings of approxi- 
mately $10,000), who is assessed $1,000 in 
property taxes, pays a net property tax of 
$760 or 12.56% of his taxable net income after 
receiving his federal and state income tax 
benefits. But, a person with the same prop- 
erty tax earning $13,000 in taxable net in- 
come (approximately $20,000 in gross income) 
pays $660 in net property taxes or only 5% 
of his taxable net income. A person earning 
$18,000 in taxable net income (gross income 
of $30,000) would pay only $620 in net prop- 
erty taxes—only 314% of his taxable net 
income. 

The regressive effect of the deduction sys- 
tem as applied to real property taxes could— 
and should—be alleviated by giving the rela- 
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an optional credit on his federal and state 
income taxes for real property taxes paid 
which would substantially reduce this in- 
equity. For the tenant who is not even 
allowed a deduction under present law for 
his share of property taxes, a credit should 
be allowed which would give him relief in 
hardship situations. The State of Wisconsin 
has already used the tax credit approach in a 
limited way in order to ease the tax burden 
on elderly citizens. 

The overage between a person’s actual real 
property taxes, or his attributed share if he 
is a tenant, and five percent of his taxable 
net income should, in large part, be reduced 
by federal and state income tax credits. In 
appropriate situations, presently non-taxable 
income, such as interest on tax exempt 
securities, pensions, social security payments, 
alimony and supplementary welfare assist- 
ance may be added to taxable net income in 
order that a property owner or tenant's real 
ability to pay may be better gauged. Rather 
than have the entire overage allowed as 
credits on the federal and state income tax 
returns, it is proposed that only 80% of 
this overage be allowed. An 80% credit 
would allow a person to participate in the 
affairs of local government. His property 
taxes, if he is a property owner would in- 
crease as the local tax rate increases, but 
only in a minor proportion. However, it is 
felt that this minor Increase would serve as 
a brake“ to unlimited spending on the local 
level. Such a person would not be getting 
a “free ride“ as taxes go up while his in- 
come remains steady. He would still retain 
incentive to keep a watchful eye on local 
government and compel it to act in an eco- 
nomical manner. 

The overage to be allowed as credits would 
be divided between credits granted by both 
the federal and state governments on a 3:1 
ratio—the federal government granting a 
credit of three-quarters of the allowable 
overage and the state granting a tax credit 
of one-quarter. Thus, a person who now 
pays $500 more in net property taxes than 5% 
of his taxable net income would have an 
allowable overage of $400 (80% of $500). 
The federal government would allow him a 
credit of 8300 (75% of $400), and the state 
government would allow him a $100 credit 
(25% of $400). 

Optional tax credit for property owners 

Under the Tax Relief Plan as here pro- 

the local property taxpayer would con- 
tinue to pay his local property tax bill in 
full and the tenant would pay his rent as be- 
fore. Local governments would budget and 
raise revenues, just as they do now. The 

t property tax deduction from gross 
revenue for federal and state income tax 
p for property owners would continue. 
But an optional property tax credit would 
be offered to one-family residential property 
owners who reside in their homes. They will 
compute their taxes as present, and, if 
eligible for the credit plan, will apply the 
credit to their tax due. In actuality, for 
taxpayers paying $1,000 in property taxes, 
only those having a taxable net income of 
$11,000 (gross income of approximately 
$17,500) or less would be eligible for the 
credit plan in reference to their federal in- 
come tax. If the property taxes paid are 
only $600, then only a person having a tax- 
able net income of $7,000 (approximately 
$11,000 gross income) or less would be elig- 
ible for the federal income tax credit plan. 
Where the property tax is only $400, only 
persons with a $5,000 taxable net income 
(gross Income of under $10,000) would be 
eligible for a credit. 

The optional property tax credit would be 
computed as follows: 

1. The taxpayer fills out his tax return as 
he does presently. (A husband and wife 
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would, if living together, have to file a joint 
return). 

2. He adds the amount of property taxes 
actually paid or accrued, and allowable as 
a deduction, to the taxable income as it ap- 
pears on his tax return. As noted on page 
13, supra, certain non-taxable items such as 
interest on tax exempt securities, pensions, 
social security payments, alimony and sup- 
plementary welfare assistance would also be 
added. 

3. He computes 5% of the sum of his tax- 
able net income plus property taxes (item 2). 

4. The 5% (item 3) is subtracted from the 
amount of property taxes allowed as a deduc- 
tion, 80% of which remainder is the base 
overage. 

5. For federal income tax purposes, the 
gross optional property tax credit shall be 
three-quarters of the base overage. The net 
optional property tax shall be the gross op- 
tional property tax less the tax benefit 
presently received as a result of deducting 
property taxes, but in no event shall such 
credit exceed $300 or the tax due by the tax- 
payer. 

6. For state income tax purposes, the op- 
tional tax credit shall be one-quarter of the 
base overage. The net optional property tax 
shall be the gross optional property tax less 
the tax benefit presently received as a result 
of deducting property taxes, but in no event 
shall such credit exceed $100 or the tax due 
by the taxpayer. 

The final tax payable would be the tax due 
on the taxable income, with a deduction for 
property taxes, as computed heretofore, less 
the net optional property tax credit. 

The maximum credit any taxpayer may re- 
ceive from the federal government shall be 
$300 and from the state government $100. 
There would be relatively few instances 
where the combination of taxable net income 
and property taxes would result in a higher 
credit as computed. 

A taxpayer would be allowed to use the 
optional property tax credit even if he 
chooses to use the standard deduction and 
does not itemize his property tax as a deduc- 
tion. 

Only the one-family homeowner residing 
in his home is eligible for the optional credit. 
Included in the definition of eligible prop- 
erty owners would be owners of cooperative 
apartments and condominiums. Income- 
producing property is not included because 
property tax assessments include a decisive 
factor for income. Income hardships are 
refiected in lower assessments and, there- 
fore, lower property taxes for commercial 
property. The one-family residential home 
is assessed solely by the method producing 
the highest possible assessment on an im- 
provement—reproduction cost less deprecia- 
tion. For income-producing property, this 
mode of assessment is only the ceiling for 
the assessment; if income is low, the assess- 
ment must be lowered. 

In Nassau County, a typical homeowner 
living in Levittown with a personal income 
of $10,000 (taxable net income of approxi- 
mately $5,000), living in a $17,000 home and 
paying 1967 property taxes of $800 would re- 
ceive a federal tax credit of $154 and a state 
tax credit of $62. 


Tenants’ tar credit 


Under the Tax Relief Plan as proposed here 
the tenant, for the very first time, would re- 
ceive a benefit on his income tax because 


of his status as a tenant. Until now, only 


the homeowner—who could deduct mortgage 
interest and property taxes—received a tax 
benefit. This has resulted in harsh inequi- 
ties where two families paying the same dol- 
lar amount for housing actually end up with 
startling differences once tax benefits are 
computed. 

Unlike the optional credit for the property 
owner, the tenant’s credit is not optional. 
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This is because the property owner presently 
receives tax benefits through the deduction 
system which would in some cases exceed 
the benefit of the credit. Since an eligible 
tenant receives no tax benefit, he would in 
all cases utilize the credit. 

The plan as presented here makes the 
same assumption as did the drafters of Wis- 
consin’s pioneering property tax relief act, 
Le., that Rent constituting y taxes 
accrued’ means 25 percent of the gross rent 
actually paid.” [Wis. Stat. § '71.09(7) (a) 
(7).) For the purposes of computing the 
credit, that portion of rent which is dis- 
tinctly and separately stated as being for 
garage, utilities, furnishing or other serv- 
ao by the landlord is excluded from gross 
rent. 

As proposed here, this Tenants’ Tax Credit 
would benefit over 14.2 million families of 
which some 11 million have annual personal 
income of under $6,000, The maximum cred- 
its received will be $400; a family with a 
$5,000 personal income paying 8100 per 
month rent will receive credits totaling $160. 

The tenants’ tax credit would be computed 
as follows: 

1. The taxpayer fills out his tax return as 
he does presently. (A husband and wife 
would, if Uving together, have to file a joint 
return). 

2. He would add to his taxable income 
certain nontaxable items such as interest on 
tax exempt securities, pensions, social se- 
curity payments and supplementary welfare 
assistance. 

3. He computes 5% of his recomputed tax- 
able net income (item 2). 

4. Twenty-five percent (25%) of his actual 
rent paid (less portions of rent distinctly 
and separately stated as being for garage or 
utility purposes), but in no event to exceed 
$2,400, shall be computed and shall be re- 
ferred to as “representative property taxes”. 

5. The five percent (item 3) is subtracted 
from the representative property taxes, 80% 
of which remainder is the base average. 

6. For federal income tax purposes, the 
tenants’ tax credit shall be 34's of the base 
average, but in no event to exceed $300 or the 
tax due by the taxpayer. 

7. For State income tax purposes, the 
tenants’ tax credit shall be 14 of the base 
average, but in no event to exceed $100 or 
the tax due by the taxpayer. 

The tax payable would be the tax due on 
the taxable income as computed heretofore 
less the tenants’ tax credit. 

A person or family whose sole source of 
revenue is welfare assistance would not be 
eligible for this credit. 

The cost to the federal and state govern- 
ments for the Tax Relief Plan is well within 
manageable limits. The total revenue loss 
to the United States Government would be 
slightly over $1 billion—less than 1% of the 
federal budget. For New York State, the 
revenue loss would be just $46 million— 
about 1% of the state budget. Of these 
totals, $534.9 million is the cost for the op- 
tional tax credits for property owners for the 
United States government and $29 million 
for New York State; the credit for tenants 
would cost the United States Government 
not more than $519.9 million and New York 
State not more than $17.3 million. 

The cost is certainly not great when com- 
pared to the vast benefit to local govern- 
ments and their residents, and the social 
gain in alleviating the long-standing tax in- 
equity caused by the regressive nature of the 
present deduction system in relation to 
property taxes. 


I respectfully urge my colleagues to 
review the Nickerson plan and send me 
their comments. I am in the process of 
drafting legislation to implement the 
plan and seek the benefits of their ad- 
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vice and the advantage of their experi- 
ence with tax legislation in their home 
States. 

I welcome an opportunity to discuss 
with fellow Members of Congress, my 
proposal for a complete overhaul of the 
tax laws. We may disagree on one point 
or another with respect to the broad pro- 
posals which I have outlined; however, 
if we agree that our tax laws require re- 
vision, then we have a common purpose. 
This can only be accomplished by the 
introduction of legislation, which will af- 
ford all of us an opportunity to appear 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
express our views, and hear the Nation’s 
leading economists and tax specialists in 
and out of Government express their 
views on the proposed legislation. 

In this way and only in this way, can 
the voices of the citizens be heard, and 
for Congress to work its will on this im- 
portant subject. This legislation affects 
the daily lives of our constituents, the 
management of their homes, and the 
manner in which their children are to be 
educated and how their families will fit 
into the expanding economy of our Na- 
tion. 

The middle income taxpayer deserves 
better. The low income taxpayer de- 
serves better. Persons living on fixed in- 
comes deserve better. I hope that a 
goodly number of Members of the House 
will join in urging a complete overhaul 
of our tax laws to correct inequities and 
plug loopholes in the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


THE RURAL WATER PROGRAM OF 
THE FARMERS HOME ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Treacur] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in my district of Texas and throughout 
the country we hear how the rural com- 
munity water system program is helping 
stir a new wave of progress for rural 
towns much in need of rejuvenation. 

This program has aroused the initia- 
tive of thousands of rural communities 
to throw off the plague of water short- 
age and water contamination, and go 
over to modern standards with central 
water supply systems. A way has sud- 
denly opened up for clean, running water 
to be supplied as universally as electric 
power in every corner of rural America. 

This movement began in 1961 when 
Congress voted authority for the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to help finance the 
building of central water systems that 
would serve both farm and nonfarm 
rural people. 

Congress expanded the authority in 
1965 so that the program now supports 
the development of sewer systems as well 
as water systems, in rural communities 
of as much as 5,500 population. 
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Starting with 33 projects in 1961, the 
rate of development is now up to more 
than 1,000 projects a year. 

However, this represents only a bare 
beginning of the job to be done. It is 
measured against two factors of need 
and response on the part of rural people. 

Need in the beginning was enormous 
and remains enormous. In 1960 some 
30,000 incorporated towns and other 
settled areas of the rural United States 
were still saddled with the hardships of 
a bygone age. They drank untreated 
water from shallow wells or unprotected 
streams; hauled water long distances in 
the never-ending struggle against 
drought or contamination. These are 
burdens no modern city dweller is ex- 
pected to endure. But millions of rural 
people continue to suffer all the attrition 
of health and community enterprise that 
scarce water, bad water inevitably im- 
poses. 

About 2,000 of the 30,000 rural water 
systems needed have been planned and 
authorized since the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration program began. Yet for 
every project developed, more than 10 
times that many communities are still 
waiting. 

Many are standing by this spring with 
plans complete for projects that are feas- 
ible, urgently needed, ready to build: 
but work is being held up for want of a 
relatively modest supplemental appro- 
priation. 

The development of project plans has 
exceeded the pace foreseen a year ago, 
when Congress budgeted $26 million for 
grants to go along with some $200 mil- 
lion of lending authority for rural water 
development in fiscal 1967. Many proj- 
ects ready to build are now held up be- 
cause those limited grant funds have 
been exhausted well before the fiscal year 
is out. 

Inasmuch as Congress has authorized 
grants at a level of $50 million a year— 
a minor fraction of grants available for 
equivalent programs in urban areas— 
the roadblock can and should be removed 
by a supplemental appropriation for the 
rural program. 

Another obstruction to going ahead 
with many projects is a Budget Bureau 
directive that the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration may not insure loans by private 
investors to local governments and pub- 
lic water districts. The agency is being 
allowed to make only direct Federal loans 
to public bodies, and insured loans only 
to nonprofit private corporations. This 
has the effect of holding up many public- 
sponsored projects we expected to be 
financed on the insured loan plan. 

In Texas, investors within the State 
are prepared now to advance funds for 
many of these projects if this second ob- 
struction is removed. 

In domestic programs this year it may 
be right and necessary that we emphasize 
me essential, as compared to the desira- 

e. 

This rural water development pro- 
gram meets the test of essential need. It 
is essential both to the health of rural 
people and in their efforts to restore the 
rural community, whose decline is a well- 
spring of disastrous problems carried into 
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cities by refugees from distressed rural 
areas. 

In Texas we have seen the new vitality 
and growth, evidenced by new and better 
homes, new businesses and small indus- 
tries, spring up in rural communities 
where water systems have come into be- 
ing the past few years. The rural pro- 
gram has thus far produced 300 systems, 
built or building, in the farm areas and 
smaller towns of Texas. 

But this accomplishment only empha- 
sizes the need to let the people proceed 
as rapidly as they are ready with some 
600 other projects in Texas, and 4,000 or 
more over the Nation now ready for 
building or well into the planning stage. 

This rural water program is one of the 
measures we can and should back to the 
fullest, in dealing with human problems 
that can afflict the whole Nation but have 
their origin in rural areas. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, last Monday 
I introduced House Joint Resolution 427, 
calling upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with the aid of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, to submit to the 
Congress a national master ground trans- 
portation plan. 

At that time, I pointed out: 

No other modern country in the world has 
let its passenger rail service deteriorate as we 
have . . ICC procedures do not require any 
real analysis of the effort of these discon- 
tinuances. 


Recently the Sacramento Bee editori- 
alized on the way in which the California 
Public Utilities Commission is meeting its 
public responsibility in this same area. 
I commend to my colleagues the editorial 
which follows: 

PUC Dorks Irs Duty 

The California Public Utilities Commission 
was being faithful to its responsibility to 
the public when it sent a strong statement 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission call- 
ing specifically for an investigation of the 
way in which the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany has been depleting its passenger 
service. 

The PUC charged that the SP has done 
nothing in 10 years to “promote or encour- 
age travel on its passenger train“. 

According to the PUC’s letter, SP claims 
there no longer is a need for passenger serv- 
ice. The PUC says, however, that if people 
do not travel by train between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles and Los Angeles and 
New Orleans it is because the service is 
“intolerable”. 

The PUC reveals the SP decided to discon- 
tinue Pullman service between El Paso and 
New Orleans and reservation service on trains 
1 and 2 between San Francisco and Los An- 
mag without notice to any state or to the 

This runaround of the public should be 
investigated carefully as the PUC asks. 
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As the nation grows there will be need for 
railroad passenger service. Some persons do 
not like to travel by air or to queue up in 
long lines for buses. 

To be sure, the supplanting of passenger 
trains with freight service may be more 
remunerative to the railroads. But it does 
not cancel the contract the railroads made 
with the government to serve the public con- 
venience and necessity in return for their 
franchise and rights of way. 


PROGRESS IN INDIANA’S NINTH DIS- 
TRICT OUTLINED BY CONGRESS- 
MAN LEE HAMILTON 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that local leaders in the 
17-county, Ninth Congressional District 
in southeast Indiana are taking far- 
sighted steps to move forward in the 
development of water resources. 

Permit me to outline the steps of prog- 
Tess: 

I, FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION PROJECTS 


The largest rural water association 
loan in the United States was made in 
the Ninth District—North Lawrence. 

Of the rural water associations in op- 
eration in Indiana, 54 percent are in the 
Ninth District. This compares with 
only 22 percent in the Ninth District in 
January 1965. 

The rural water associations in opera- 
tion in the Ninth District provide a safe, 
dependable water supply for 4,643 fami- 
lies and 25 schools. 

The rural water associations under 
construction for both water and sewage 
services will provide for an additional 
1,472 families and four schools in the 
Ninth District. 

At the present time, communities and 
organizations in the Ninth District have 
97 applications and 22 inquiries pending 
with FHA for water, sewer and planning 
grants and loans. 

Of the 13 counties in Indiana receiving 
comprehensive planning grants, eight or 
62 percent were in the Ninth District. 

Of the 33 counties in Indiana which 
have either applied for or received com- 
prehensive planning grants, 11 or 33 
percent are in the Ninth District. 

There have been two economic oppor- 
tunity cooperative loans made in Indiana 
since 1965, and both have been in the 
Ninth District. 

There has been one recreation loan 
made in Indiana since 1965, and it was in 
the Ninth District. 


TI. CORPS OF ENGINEERS PROJECTS 


One  reservoir—Monroe—has been 
completed since January 1965. 

Two reservoirs—Clifty Creek and 
Patoka—have been authorized since 
1965. 

Three reservoirs—Brookville, Clifty 
Creek, and Patoka—have received ap- 
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propriations to begin or prepare for con- 
struction since 1965. 

Two reservoirs—Downeyville and Big 
Blue—have been included in the Corps 
Interim Report III for consideration of 
authorization. 

Two flood control projects—Aurora 
and Orleans—originally authorized 27 
and 15 years respectively, received ap- 
propriations in 1965. 

Three boat ramps—Madison, Vevay, 
and Jeffersonville—have been planned 
and will begin construction in 1967. 

III. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
PROJECTS 

The four public works grants made in 
Indiana since 1965 have all been in the 
Ninth District. 

The one business loan made in Indiana 
since 1965 was in the Ninth District. 

Of the five technical assistance grants 
made in Indiana since 1965, all but two 
or 60 percent have either been in the 
Ninth District or directly involved the 
Ninth District on a regional or statewide 
basis. 


LET’S SEND GUN CRIMINALS WHERE 
THE PIRATES WENT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, 
here seen a pirate lately? 

No, and the chances are our children 
will live out their days without setting 
eyes on one. 

But it was not always so. There were 
days, not long ago, when ships at sea 
and coastal dwellers lived in fear. At 
any moment, they were subject to attack, 
robbery, rape, murder or kidnaping. 
Pirates were a plague on the general wel- 
fare, they disrupted interstate com- 
merce, siphoned off vast amounts from 
the economy, disturbed the domestic 
tranquillity, robbed businessmen of 
hard-earned profits and forced many in- 
to bankruptcy, kidnaped law-abiding 
citizens, slaughtered more and viciously 
attacked our women. 

The people demanded protection. 
Congress acted. Punishment for piracy 
is now a mandatory life prison sentence. 

I ask again, Mr. Speaker—anyone here 
seen a pirate lately? 

No, and the chances are we will not, 
nor will our children. Unless, that is, we 
follow ridiculous recommendations being 
put forth to abolish mandatory and 
longterm prison sentences, for the facts 
prove that a severe penalty swiftly en- 
forced on the guilty is a mighty deterrent 
to criminal intent. 

For several days, Mr. Speaker, I have 
argued my case in support of bills I au- 
thored to make the use or possession of 
firearms during the commission of crimes 
of violence punishable by a stiff, manda- 
tory Federal sentence. 


anyone 
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My bills, H.R. 360 before Ways and 
Means Committee, and H.R. 6137 before 
Judiciary Committee, would set a man- 
datory 10-year term on first offense, and 
25 years on any subsequent offense. 

Why? 

Because our people live in dread fear 
of the “land-locked pirates” of today. 

Our people know they are becoming 
increasingly more subject to attack, 
robbery, rape and murder by these thugs 
who use firearms illegally to prey on 
society. 

I say these “land-locked pirates,” like 
their predecessors, are a plague on the 
general welfare, they disrupt interstate 
commerce, disturb the domestic tranquil- 
ity, rob businessmen of hard-earned 
operating capital forcing many into 
bankruptcy, siphon off millions the 
economy can ill-afford to lose, kidnap 
law-abiding citizens, slaughter the inno- 
cent, and viciously attack our women. 

Surely no citizen of yesteryear feared 

a pirate anymore than our people of 
today fear the punk behind a holdup 
gun. 
Our people are demanding protection. 
Not protection from the hunter, nor 
the gun collector, nor the legitimate 
dealers and gunsmiths, nor the estimated 
50-million lawabiding gunowners who 
keep firearms for protection of home and 
family—but from the piratical assaults 
of today’s brigands who repeatedly use 
firearms to commit major crimes of vio- 
lence. 

We cured a similar problem once. I 
cite you title 18, chapter 79, sections 1651, 
1652 and 1661: 

Piracy under law of Nations. 

Whoever, on the high seas, commits the 
crime of piracy as defined by the law of Na- 
tions, and is afterwards brought into or found 
= — United States, shall be imprisoned 

or e. 


Section 1652: 

Whoever, being a citizen of the United 
States, commits any murder or robbery, or 
any act of hostility against the United States, 
or against any citizen thereof, on the high 
seas, under color of any commission from 
any foreign prince, or state, or on pretense of 
authority from any person, is a pirate, and 
shall be imprisoned for life. 


Section 1661, concerning Robbery 
Ashore: 

Whoever, being engaged in any piratical 
cruise or enterprise, or being of the crew of 
any piratical vessel, lands from such vessel 
and commits robbery on shore, is a pirate, 
and shall be imprisoned for life. 


I ask my colleagues, have you ever seen 
examples of clearer, more concise lan- 
guage? No “lawyers phrases,” no if’s, 
and’s, or but’s—and most of all—no dis- 
cretion for lenient courts or lax prosecu- 
tors to hand out a sentence of 3 months 
suspended for violations. 

I say to my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
this is how our forebearers acted to solve 
a most serious crime problem. 

They knew— as each of you knows 
the stiff, mandatory sentences swiftly 
meted out to the guilty are the best de- 
terrent to crime known to man. 

This Congress can and should act 
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swiftly to give our people the protection 
they need, and which they demand. 
Join with me in support of the bills I 
have authored. 

Let us have the courage to end this 
growing national disgrace of criminal 
use of firearms, of the armed robbers 
repeated attacks on our people and pil- 
laging of our economy. 

Let us send these thugs where the 
pirates went. 


THE WAR AGAINST CRIME 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Government is 
putting fresh emphasis on the war 
against crime. But to be effective, every 
local government must respond and 
carry a substantial share of the burden. 

As the Nashville Tennessean said 
recently in an editorial, the struggle to 
vanquish crime will not be cheap. But 
the cost will be infinitely greater if we 
do nothing. 

President Johnson’s anticrime pro- 
posals rightly stress that the Federal 
Government has a vital role—but that it 
is only a partner. Law enforcement 
must be primarily a local responsibility. 

The Tennessean’s thoughtful com- 
ments on these and other aspects of the 
crime problem deserve wide distribution. 
Under unanimous consent I place the 
editorial in the Recor and commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues for 
their consideration: 

ALL-OUT Wan ON CRIME NEEDED, LAUDABLE 
Gol. 

Proclaiming public order to be the first 
business of government,” President Johnson 
has fixed his eyes on the laudable goal of 
reducing crime in the United States. 

According to the FBI figures, nationwide 
crime rose by 10 per cent during the first nine 
months of 1966 compared to the same period 
in 1965. The President noted in his speech 
that property losses from crime are nearly $3 
billion a year and said that crime in the busi- 
ness world—from embezzlement to petty pil- 
fering— dwarfs“ the cost of crimes of vio- 
lence. 

President Johnson proposed an extensive 
and expensive program of federal assistance 
to stimulate state and local crime-control ef- 
forts. This would cost $50 million the first 
year to get the ball rolling, $300 million the 
second year and even more later, provided 
the local governments increase their own in- 
vestments. 

The President asserted, however, that de- 
spite the magnitude of federal spending, the 
“federal government must not and will not 
try to dominate the system” of law enforce- 
ment. He would impose high standards on 
local and state governments without reliev- 
ing them of any functional responsibility. 

The President’s message carried some spe- 
cific requests such as tightening the con- 
trols on firearms, a ban on most public 
and private wiretapping, increased effort to 
combat narcotics addiction, research aimed 
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at improvement of the federal Judicial system 
and new legislation to help protect witnesses 
testifying against crime syndicates, 

Some of these are thorny areas. Firearms 
control legislation is controversial and diffi- 
cult to draft. Such laws should not force 
new irritations on sportsmen and house- 
holders without really reaching the crux of 
the problem, which is to deny firearms to 
those who intend to use them in crime, or to 
those who are mentally unbalanced, or are 
too young to have hand guns. 

The problems of approach in stepping up 
the war against crime are manifold and com- 
plex, and the Congress has its work cut out in 
fashioning laws that can be effective against 
the criminal without being unduly restrictive 
of the public. 

Even so, there can be no doubt but that 
President Johnson is right when he says 
public order is the first business of govern- 
ment. The tendency in the past has been to 
deplore crime, but to flinch from the cost of 
really going after it on a proper scale. 

It is easier to blame the Supreme Court for 
“coddling criminals” than it is to face the 
costs of training good policemen. It is easier 
to criticize city administrations for “unsafe 
streets” than it is to provide the tax money to 
improve law enforcement in manpower and 
resources, 

But President Johnson has now focused 
national attention on the problem and out- 
lined the means. The goal will not be at- 
tained overnight and its attainment will be 
expensive. But it is high time that govern- 
ments and citizens decided that crime is go- 
ing to be controlled—that the cost of not do- 
ing it will be infinitely more than doing the 
job. 


THE VETERANS’ PENSION AND RE- 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1967—A 
STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 
2068 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak in support of H.R. 2068 which 
would, among other important provi- 
sions, extend benefits for service-con- 
nected disabilities to servicemen who 
protect our freedom today. I believe 
that most citizens would express surprise 
if not consternation were they to realize 
that disability compensation for serv- 
ice-connected injury or death provided 
for all other veterans and their families 
is not provided for servicemen who risk 
their lives today. H.R. 2068 would rem- 
edy, as would H.R. 7241, which I recently 
introduced, this glaring injustice which 
we cannot allow to continue. The most 
fundamental of all responsibilities to our 
veterans, and the most historical, is pro- 
vision of assistance for those who have 
lost their limbs or become disabled in 
other ways in fighting for our country’s 
defense. Are we to do less than did the 
very first U.S. Congress? In 1789 the 
first session of that Congress provided by 
law that— 

The military pensions . . granted and 
paid by the states respectively . . shall be 
continued and paid by the United States. 
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Worse yet, are we to do less than the 
struggling Pilgrims who, when they could 
hardly maintain their own subsistance, 
provided that maimed soldiers should be 
maintained competently for their life? 
Were we not to provide this compensa- 
tion, therefore, we would not simply deny 
to those who risk their lives for us today 
that which we have provided for all other 
veterans. We will be flagrantly and 
wantonly disregarding a standard which 
our forefathers established as being the 
most basic and essential to a humane 
civilization. 

I also wholeheartedly support, as I 
proposed through my bill, H.R. 7241, the 
provision that pension benefits for to- 
tally and permanently disabled veterans 
and their families be extended to Viet- 
nam veterans. Not to so extend this 
pension which also is provided for all 
other veterans, would of course be to 
perpetuate injustice of equal gravity. 
Related to disability, the bill would ex- 
tend for the first time to Vietnam vet- 
erans various medical assistance and the 
benefit of the presumption that certain 
diseases and psychoses are incurred in 
military service. 

The next major feature, one that I 
have long proposed, is that the pension 
benefit to totally and permanently dis- 
abled veterans, their families and sur- 
vivors, be increased. In my State espe- 
cially, I see the great importance of this 
benefit to the recipients. Many of 
them, of course, are people who after 
having rendered the most honorable 
service for their country’s defense, have 
now reached a period of their lives when 
the task of earning income must give 
way to other considerations and prob- 
lems. I see very vividly how essential 
the veterans pension is in enabling them 
to enjoy this period of life with an opti- 
mum of security and dignity. There- 
fore, the proposal that the amount of 
pension be increased to correspond to 
the increase in the cost of living is in- 
deed heartening. The income limita- 
tions are not increased. The same 
stringent requirements of limited income 
are just as strictly imposed. 

A very realistic provision is that all 
veterans over the age of 65 will be eligible 
to receive the disability pension regard- 
less of their physical condition. 

Another major provision of H.R. 2068 
is that the subsistence allowance for vet- 
erans who study under the GI education 
bill of 1966 is to be increased. The pur- 
chasing power of the allowance will cor- 
respond more to the purchasing power 
of educational allowance provided after 
the Second World War and the Korean 
war. The allowances for all classes of 
students are increased. I am very glad 
for this, because all these students pur- 
sue vocational courses of study and of 
course have little time outside the class- 
room. 

Other provisions of H.R. 2068 which 
I heartily endorse are: First, veterans in 
nursing homes shall be considered to be 
in need of regular aid and attendance 
and therefore will be eligible for assist- 
ance provided for such need; second, 
amounts paid by a veteran’s widow for 
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his or a child's last illness, and payments 
of annuities for Retired Servicemen’s 
Family Protection Plan, are excepted 
from computation of income for the pur- 
pose of determining eligibility for the 
disability pension; third, the period of 
length of marriage required for a widow’s 
eligibility for compensation and pension 
benefits is reduced from 5 years to 1 
year. 

As I have stated, I have long proposed 
many of these provisions which are set 
forth in H.R. 7241 which I introduced 
earlier this session. The major ones also 
are proposed by President Johnson. But 
I believe that other problems exist which 
are not confronted by this bill. For in- 
stance, the curious and ironical fact still 
persists that many veterans’ pensions 
are reduced by increases in Federal re- 
tirement benefits, such as social security. 
However, at least H.R. 2068 will correct 
the inequitable treatment of Vietnam 
veterans. I have introduced H.R. 7243 
which would take care of all our other 
veterans and their families. This bill in- 
creases by 20 percent the income limita- 
tions to all persons entitled to veterans’ 
pensions. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 
BILL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ApamMs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, as hearings 
start today in the District Committee I 
would like to refer my colleagues to H.R. 
7327 which has been introduced for con- 
gressional consideration. The legislation 
has been submitted to the House by the 
Attorney General and the president of 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to carry out the rec- 
ommendations made by the President in 
his special message of February 27. 

In his message, the President likened 
crime in the District of Columbia to a 
plague. He thereupon proposed what 
he called “the immediate battle plan in 
a total campaign to assure law and order 
for the District.” 

The bill I have introduced represents 
that part of the battle plan which re- 
quires legislation. 

I look forward to the consideration of 
this bill H.R. 7327 along with others 
which are referred to Subcommittee No. 
4 which is holding hearings on measures 
designed to reduce crime in the District 
of Columbia. 

I am including also a copy of the let- 
ter I have sent to each of my colleagues 
setting forth the reasons for this bill. 

CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C., March 16, 1967. 
Dran CoLLEAGUE: I have introduced H.R. 


7327 which embodies the proposals of the 

President to reduce crime and improve crimi- 

nal procedures in the District of Columbia. 
We are deeply involved with the problem. 
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As Members of Congress, we and our families 
spend a great deal of time in the city. We 
are responsible for visitors to the city. We 
have a responsibility to the city regardless 
of our feelings on Home Rule. Washington, 
D.C., represents locally the national problem 
of crime in the streets. 

The District is the logical place to start 
a national p to reduce crime. The 
nation expects its Capital to be a model city. 
We have immense resources of talent and 
intellect available. The financial resources 
of the local and federal governments are 
available. Finally, we have the monumental 
reports of the President's Commission on 
Crime in the District of Columbia and the 
President's Commission On Law Enforcement 
And Administration of Justice. 

We should not delude ourselves that we 
can solve the crime problem by legislative or 
procedural changes alone. We have at least 
three immediate responsibilities: 

1. To provide substantive law changes. 

2. To provide the funds necessary to up- 
date the system, 

3. To oversee the executive implementa- 
tion of the program. 

This bill is a proposed first step in a pro- 
gram which must deal with a minimum of 
six areas: 

1. Reorganization and expansion of the 
Police Department. 

2. Expansion of the U.S. Attorney’s and 
Corporation Counsel's offices. 

3. Expansion and procedural reorganiza- 
tion of criminal trial sections of the District 
Court and D.C. Sessions Court. 

4. Reorganization and expansion of the 
correctional institutions and probationary 
departments. 

5. Substantive and procedural criminal 
law reform. 

6. Expanded social rehabilitation pro- 
grams emphasizing particularly the juvenile 
and convicted male offender programs. 

I hope you will join with me in sponsoring 
an identical bill. As pointed out in the re- 
cent Crime Reports, there is a very rational 
middle ground between the two extremes 
who believe crime can be controlled by police 
“hardness” and those who believe crime can 
be contre led by an understanding soft- 
ness.“ All of us are searching for this ra- 
tional middle ground, and I believe this bill 
is a step in that direction. 

Yours very truly, 
Brock ADAMS, 
Member of Congress. 


POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, March 12, 1967, I had the honor 
of being the main guest speaker at the 
State convention of the New Jersey 
branch of the Polish American Congress. 

The convention was held in Jersey 
City, N.J., and had in attendance over 
300 Polish Americans from the entire 
State of New Jersey, who once again 
united in their deliberations to reaffirm 
their stand against Communist tyranny 
and to dedicate themselves again to re- 
store full freedom to their native land, 
Poland. 
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The Polish American Congress has a 
long history behind it in assisting the 
homeland of our Polish Americans and 
of its dedication to further the close rela- 
tionship between the American and Po- 
lish peoples. 

The Washington office of the Polish 
American Congress, under the director- 
ship of Mr. Charles Burke, has been very 
active in presenting the problems of our 
people in Poland and urging our Gov- 
ernment to take positive steps to bring 
about the liberation of Poland from the 
domination of the communistic regime. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include my re- 
marks made at the New Jersey State 
Convention of the Polish American Con- 
gress. 

The remarks are as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, delegates 
to the New Jersey State Convention of the 
Polish American Congress and friends, it is 
both an honor and an opportunity for me to 
be here today to address this most distin- 
guished group of Polish-Americans from New 
Jersey, gathered to deliberate at this State 
Convention of the Polish-American Congress. 

It is an honor because you represent all of 
Polonia and because your dedication to your 
Polish heritage has brought you to this con- 
vention. 

It is an opportunity because you are the 
opinion leaders in the Polish-American com- 
munities throughout New Jersey and your 
decisions here this afternoon will further en- 
— the principles that Poland should be 

ree. 

I congratulate you, as a division of the 
Polish American Congress, that you have 
lived up to the aims and objectives set out by 
this national organization. 

These seven objectives are important 
enough to be proclaimed once again and for 
us to re-dedicate ourselves to them. I know 
that you are very familiar with them, but I 
would like to take a minute or two to repeat 
them. 

They are: 

First: To give complete support to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States in its efforts 
to win a just peace in accord with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter; 

Second: To unify action of Americans of 
Polish descent within the lawful limitation 
of their rights and duties as citizens of this 
country; 

Third: To inform impartially the Ameri- 
can public of Poland’s historic role, her aims 
and needs; 

Fourth: To advocate closer and deeper co- 
operation of American democracy with the 
democracy of Poland, in the fields of civic, 
ideological, cultural, and social-economic 
life; 

Fifth: To draft and apply a constructive 
program of activities for the welfare of 
Americans of Polish decent, with the views 
of raising their material well-being through 
increasing the ranks of their fraternal, pro- 
fessional, ideological, and other associations, 
and through general support of Polish in- 
dustry and trade in America; 

Sixth: To support—within the law of our 
country—all actions to bring about inde- 
pendence with true democracy to the people 
of Poland; and 

Seventh: To counteract all subversive 
movements aiming at destruction of our 
American way of life. 

The Polish American Congress has from 
its beginning in May, 1944, opposed injustice 
and sacrificing of principles for passing ex- 
pediency. Today, it continues its work 
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along the same lines, but it places a priority 
on preserving our American way of life by 
counteracting subversive activities in this 
country. 

As President Johnson said, “Our task is to 
pursue a policy that encourages freedom and 
resists all tyranny. This policy will succeed, 
and the restless spirit of liberty that has for- 
ever found a home in Poland will once again 
be freed. Poland and its people will one day 
belong again to the community of free na- 
tions.” 

It is easy and natural for us Americans of 
Polish descent to join within us a deep 
loyalty to the United States of America and 
a burning devotion to the cause of justice 
to Poland. This is natural because of the 
great similarity of the national aspirations 
of the two nations, their goals and their 
similar love of liberty, and of the principals 
of dignity of manhood, and their belief in 
true democracy in the fullest sense of the 
word. 

Restoration of freedom to Poland is a 
matter of justice for wrongs inflicted upon 
it with the passive consent of our own na- 
tion. It is our political and moral duty. 

But it is more than a matter of Justice to 
Poland, it is a necessary prerequisite to the 
security of our own nation, for we can never 
rest secure, we can never have a firm and 
lasting peace until freedom is restored to the 
millions of people now suffering under the 
yoke of tyranny. 

True as it may be, that certain relaxa- 
tions have been made by the rulers of 
Poland, but the domination of the commu- 
nist regime is still evident in Poland today. 
Our relatives in Poland have not yet given 
up their battle to obtain complete freedom 
from oppression and have dedicated them- 
selevs to obtain complete liberation and to 
join other free nations of the world. 

In his message to the faithful, made at 
Christmas time in 1954, His Holiness the 
Pope said that co-existence with evil cannot 
produce a lasting peace because it is based 
on mutual fear not on faith and trust, on 
putting a seal of approval on injustice, 
rather than on a declaration of justice to all 
nations, 

Since its inception, the Polish American 
Congress has performed a great public serv- 
ice in trying to arouse the American people 
to the dangers of communism. 

Americans are now finally realizing that 
the Polish-American Congress correctly 
judged international events when it warned 
our government that Poland would be only 
one link in the chain of tragic world events 
and what happened to Poland would happen 
to other nations. 

I would like to impress upon you to safe- 
guard your American freedom. Help smash 
the communist conspiracy in America. 
Never be afraid to condemn evil no matter 
by whom committed. 

As long as God gives us health and 
strength, we Americans of Polish descent will 


do our best to preserve America’s most price- ; 


less treasure—liberty. 

Our country may be far from being a per- 
fect nation, but it is still the best in the 
world, 

Last year we celebrated the Millennium of 
Poland’s Christian history. The history of 
Poland as a nation and as a Christian peo- 
ple began with the dedication of the country 
to Christianity and western culture by 
Mieczyslaw in 966. During those thousand 
years Poland’s history has been glorious 
not so much with triumphs as with con- 
tinued reappearance of courage after con- 
stant failures. Poland's efforts for inde- 
pendence have been time and again frus- 
trated, but they never ceased or died. Mean- 
while Poland has made countless contribu- 
tions to the freedom and peace of other 
countries as at Grunwald and in 1683 when 
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Sobieski relieved Vienna, or as in the time 
of the American Revolution when Pulaski 
and Kosciuszko were among the first heroes 
in our fight for independence, or as in World 
War II when the conspicuous bravery of the 
Polish airmen was an indispensable factor 
in the English resistance to the Nazis. 

Poland will once more fulfill her proud 
destiny as a great nation among the free na- 
tions of the world. 

As long as the spirit is kept alive in our 
hearts, tyranny will never prevail, and we 
can look forward to the day, when a free 
Poland will arise from the depths of her im- 
prisonment and Poland will once again ful- 
fill her proud destiny as a great nation among 
the Free Nations of the world. 

As you deliberate today, you should pray 
that Almighty God may give our leaders of 
the free world the wisdom, the courage, and 
the will to follow the moral standards which 
are today the only true safeguards for pre- 
serving this great Nation and for giving the 
world a truly just and permanent peace. 

Let us here rededicate ourselves that in 
our way and our time we will be worthy of the 
challenges to free and God-fearing men to 
maintain human dignity and the love of God. 

In closing may I say that our prayers will 
do much to eliminate the evils of tyranny 
not only from Poland but from the hearts 
and minds of all oppressed people. 


NEW JOB CORPS DIRECTOR 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLLanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
never difficult to find fault with any new 
Government program—especially when 
that program is directed toward helping 
people who are themselves without in- 
fluence. The Job Corps has been the 
subject of a good deal of criticism in the 
short time it has been with us. But a 
recent article in the Christian Science 
Monitor for March 15 spelled out what 
the new director, Mr. William P. Kelly, 
is trying to do to meet some of the crit- 
icism. 

Personally, I am convinced that the 
Job Corps can do the task assigned to it, 
if we in the Congress will give it an 
opportunity and the needed funds. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
to which I refer be inserted at this point 
in the Recorp: 

(By William C. Selover) 

WasHINGTON.—William P. Kelly is the third 
director of the Job Corps in two years. 

He takes over a program racked by un- 
certainty, scandal, and criticism. He faces 
a demoralized staff and an anxious array of 
program contractors, 

But all this is going to change, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kelly. In fact, change is already 
evident. 

“One thing we're trying to do here at the 
Job Corps is create a new atmosphere— 
here internally,” explained Mr. Kelly in an 
interview. “People who have been maligned, 
like those at Job Corps, lose confidence in 
themselves and their program.” 

When Mr. Kelly took over at the begin- 
ning of the year, he undertook to “set some 
goals, to set priorities.” He feels the exer- 
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cise has helped to give the Job Corps and 
its personnel a new sense of purpose and 
direction, 

RESPONSIBILITY CITED 

The Job Corps has been in a swirl of con-. 
troversy ever since the first centers were 
opened in 1965. From the beginning, it was 
susceptible to pot shots from its critics. But 
it was also the most promising hope for re- 
covering a whole generation of young peo- 
ple from poverty—by giving them training, 
making them employable, and then putting 
them to work. 

Today, there are more than 32,000 boys 
and girls at 116 centers across the country. 
Unlike the day programs which had been 
tried before, this is a round-the-clock opera- 
tion. The counselors have to be teachers and 
trainers as well as fathers and mothers to 
young people 16 to 22 who, for the most part, 
have never been away from home before. 

There have been the inevitable disturb- 
ances. R. Sargent Shriver Jr., director of 
the parent Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO), says he is only surprised there 
haven't been more. But every occurrence 
was generally blown up out of proportion by 
the press, he adds, and each occurrence tends 
to undermine the confidence of the Job Corps 
staff. 

MORALE CULTIVATED 

“We have had the same problem with our 
contractors,” Mr. Kelly points out. 

The urban Job Corps centers are run on 
subcontracts by universities, industries, and 
private foundations. Litton Industries, Gen- 
eral Electric, and Xerox are a few of the firms 
involved in running Job Corps centers. 

“Some of the contractors were suffering 
from feelings of insecurity—feelings border- 
ing on futility,” the new director explains. 
“We're out to restore the institutional pride 
on the part of our contractors.” 

One of the aspects of the bad publicity 
the Job Corps has received which most an- 
noys the corps is that long after disturb- 
ances stopped, it says, the charges were still 
in circulation. 

According to best estimates, there has been 
no important disturbance at a Job Corps 
center for 10 months. Most observers think 
that’s astonishing given the number of 
people involved. 

Mr. Kelly outlined his program for re- 
storing confidence to the Job Corps staff and 
contractors: 

First, he has committed himself to bring- 
ing the Job Corps centers up to capacity— 
that means a “on-board strength of 41,000 by 
June.” 

This should help bring down the per- 
person cost which has at times been as high 
as $9,000. (In some places higher.) Con- 
gress by law last year insisted that the per- 
person cost be reduced to $7,500. Doubt that 
this could be done permeated the Job Corps 
Office. Job Corps officials argued that no- 
body could have foreseen how difficult it 
would be to bring young people out of pov- 
erty—or how expensive. 

There are indications now that the goal is 
quite within reach. 

But this has required some severe trim- 
ming of frills. 

TRAVEL CUTBACK 


Mr. Kelly has cut back staff travel. This 
he figures will save $100,000 a year. He has 
cut out the Telex network, needed at first 
but now outgrown. This saves $150,000 to 
$200,000 a year. 

Mr. Kelly hopes to save $75,000 to $100,000 
a year by checking the “proliferation of re- 
ports” required during the early months of 
Job Corps. 

And one of the biggest tasks, according to 
Mr. Kelly, is to do “something about drop- 
outs, especially among those who stay less 
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than 90 days.” Mr. Kelly wonders why the 
attrition rate at some centers is 7 percent 
while at others it is as high as 24 percent. 

And every dropout costs money. 

Mr. Kelly thinks part of the problem is 
that the insecurity at some centers, 
especially those run on a “permissive” basis, 
is a primary cause of early dropouts. “That 
can be fixed, I am convinced.” 

A first step toward that end was to write 
a “uniform code of enrollee-staff conduct“ 
never before available. It now is at all the 
centers. 

“We're going to take a hard look at disci- 
pline vs. permissiveness,” said Mr. Kelly. “If 
we have some centers where permissive 
social philosophy is practiced, we are going 
to look at it.” 

The director also is trying out new ideas 
to give incentives to the contractors. Some 
of them have been enthusiastic about this. 

Presently the contractors operate Job Corps 
centers on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. Under 
a proposed change, the contractors would 
operate on a cost-plus-incentive fee. 

This fee would be based on placement and 
achievement success. 

Some say these can't be quantified. Others 
argue that they can. 

OEO’s Business Leadershp Advisory Coun- 
cil, made up of presidents of top companies, 
is hashing this out. They are also looking 
for ways to improve placement efforts. 


NEEDS OUTLINED 


Mr. Kelly feels that the Job Corps now is 
“turning the corner.” 

“We have passed through the research- 
and-development phase,” he says. We are 
entering the production phase of this pro- 
gram. It requires a little different kind of 
style and management.” 

The new director is a professional manager 
and administrator. 

Fourteen years ago he was a government 
employee at the modest GS-2 level. 

Now he takes his place as director of one 
of the most controversial and promising of 
the war-on-poverty programs. 

Mr. Kelly says the “most important” thing 
the Job Corps needs now is “leadership and 
know-how to manage human and material 
resources.“ 

He is confident that he can bring these 
skills and techniques to his new work. 

“I want to see the Job Corps flourish,” he 
says. “These kids have got to have a better 
life. I don't know what the alternatives are.“ 


CIVIL LIBERTIES, LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT AND CRIME 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important problems facing Fed- 
eral, State and local officials today is the 
_ever-increasing rate of crime in all parts 
of the country. Later on in this session 
we will consider legislation to help com- 
bat crime and I think we will find it most 
difficult to devise laws which will accom- 
plish this purpose without infringing on 
the civil liberties of our citizens. 

Recently, one of our former colleagues 
from Maryland, the Honorable Carlton 
Sickles, spoke about some of these prob- 
lems at a meeting in Prince Georges 
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County. Those of us who served with 
Mr. Sickles are aware of his commitment 
to social justice when he was assigned 
to the House Education and Labor Com- 
mitttee so we are not surprised by his 
continuing fight in other areas for the 
principles he holds dear. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have Mr. Sickles’ address inserted at 
this point in the Rrcorp so all my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of his views 
on these vital issues. 


ReMarKS DELIVERED BY CARLTON R. SICKLES 
AT THE PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION, FEB. 17, 1967 


The civil liberties of the citizens of a de- 
mocracy are under constant strain. As a 
Member of Congress, I witnessed a continuing 
barrage of legislation to censor our speech, 
read our mail, choose our books, investigate 
our loyalty, determine our travel destination 
and analyze our psychiatric tendencies. In 
1962 a house commttee reported that at least 
5,000 phones in Federal offices were tapped— 
not, mind you, by Communist spies, but by 
fellow bureaucrats, spying upon one another. 
The Post Office Department has, for some 
time, read the mail of certain citizens under 
the surveillance of other agencies. The State 
Department prevents editors and citizens 
from traveling in certain countries abroad— 
and we can go on and on, 

Within the confines of our own State, and 
quite often, our own communities, we are 
constantly confronted with similar efforts to 
challenge the tap roots of our democracy— 
efforts to deny unpalatable speakers the right 
to a rostrum, to investigate organizations, 
to demand oaths of loyalty, to enter private 
homes unannounced and unsolicited. As 
we view this challenge to our freedoms, and 
move into more specific areas of public con- 
cern, we find that there is a distinct relation- 
ship between those who would restrict our 
liberties and those who would defeat urban 
renewal programs, stop anti-poverty pro- 
grams, oppose civil rights legislation and 
strike out against fair housing. 

Democracy, by necessity, breeds this kind 
of conflict. A free society must reflect the 
views of all. And must permit the expres- 
sion of those views. More often than not, 
the job of the civil libertarian becomes 
strained and difficult because he must es- 
pouse liberties for those he detests. To op- 
pose the activities of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, calls for opposi- 
tion even when they investigate the Ku Klux 
Klan. There was little in common between 
civil libertarians and governor Ross Barnett, 
but that did not stop you from filing a brief 
with the Supreme Court strongly endorsing 
his request for jury trial. There is uo agree- 
ment between ACLE members and the mem- 
bers of Mr. Rockwell’s Nazi Party, but time 
and again, you have defended their right to 
speak. The history of civil liberties as Jus- 
tice Holmes has pointed out, has more often 
than not, been an effort to protect the rights 
of “not very nice people.” 

It is my feeling, therefore, that all of us 
must lend our efforts to the cause of civil 
liberty—to the cause of protecting the 
human being in a society that becomes more 
and more de-humanized, Our roads, our 
programs of urban renewal, our efforts to 
aid depressed areas, public housing, hospital 
facilities, open space and recreational pro- 
grams, have little value if they do not serve 
the human being. Our government itself 
has little purpose and less value if it does 
not serve the human being. 

I should like, tonight, to break with prece- 
dent. Virtually every meeting of civil liber- 
tarians I have attended or read about in the 
past decade has been devoted to an attack 
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on over-zealous government authorities. I 
don’t mean to suggest that the evidence of 
wiretapping, mail checks, compulsory lie de- 
tector tests and the rest are not matters of 
vital concern. I, too, hailed the decision of 
the Federal Circuit Court last month that 
held that a student’s draft status couldn’t 
be used as punishment because he disagrees 
with U.S. foreign policy—the newest threat 
to free speech, 

The threats to our civil liberties are with 
us. However, our support has also grown. 
The President took great pains, in his state 
of the Union message to outline his intention 
to press for new legislation to outlaw inva- 
sions of privacy not only by wiretapping but 
by those new, sophisticated and too cheap 
bugging devices. The United States Supreme 
Court held that even a policeman has the 
right to invoke the fifth amendment. Let 
that be a lesson to those who say a police- 
man isn't really a human being. 

I think that as civil libertarians, we must 
be ever on the alert to endorse those people 
and those actions which serve to protect and 
advance individual liberty. The now infa- 
mous trial of Doctor Sheppard in Cleveland 
stands as a warning that men can be tried 
in a court after they have been convicted in 
the public press. It is a cause for pride that 
here in Prince Georges County we have a 
States attorney who didn’t have to wait for 
the Supreme Court to see this basic truth. 
More than a year ago Bud Marshall took 
steps to limit press accounts of crimes and 
those accused of them so as to prevent a 
Sheppard case here. 

As a politician I know only too well the 
pressures on Bud from conscientious, re- 
sponsible reporters to get the whole story 
when a man has been accused of a crime well 
known to the general public. Our news 
tradition is for full disclosure of every situ- 
ation which may whet the appetite of the 
curious. Our newspapers and radio and TV 
newscasters are reluctant to be self-censors. 
Therefore, it falls in large measure to the 
prosecutor to strike that narrow balance be- 
tween the public's right to know and the 
rights of the accused to stand trial in a com- 
munity free of pre-judgment of his guilt. 

Bud Marshall has sacrificed potential good- 
will with the press—and with the public— 
by his orders to minimize news stories. This 
is the kind of heroism that rarely get recog- 
nized. However, at the risk of incurring the 
wrath of the reporters already testy about 
Bud’s policy, I want to go on record support- 
ing the way Bud carries out his obligation 
to see that the rights of the defendant are 
protected here in our county. 

This brings me to another point I want 
to make as you develop your action program. 
If we really mean to provide an atmosphere 
in which basic liberties will be preserved 
and respected, we must do our share to com- 
bat crime. The statistics clearly show not 
only an increase in the total number of 
crimes each year, but also an increase in the 
rate of crimes. 

We support measures designed to eradicate 
the more obvious breeding places of crime: 
the slums, the ghettoes and the pockets of 
chronic, grinding poverty and alienation from 
the soclety that generates contempt or dis- 
regard for authority. Maybe if we are suc- 
cessful with our war on poverty, with our 
efforts to bring about full employment, with 
our campaigns to bring the Negro, the Mexi- 
can-Americans and the Puerto Rican immi- 
grants within the mainstream of our public 
life, we will be able to produce a generation 
of young adults who will have a lower crime 
rate. 

The problem is what we will do about crime 
and the criminals until these broad social 
programs take effect. What about the 
chronic criminals who commute to the State 
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Prison in Jessup annually for “the cure“ 
which never takes. 

If the county police department were to 
issue an edict making it illegal to use public 
parks after sundown, there would be a loud 
and justifiable protest about curfews. How- 
ever, hoodlums and thugs have issued—and 
enforce—just such a curfew. If it were made 
government policy to forbid women to walk 
on certain streets unescorted after dark, we'd 
all join in a demand for rescinding such an 
order. Criminals, however, have, in effect, 
imposed such an edict. It really can take on 
enormous proportions if you include the con- 
gressional work that occasionally gets de- 
ferred because there’s a reluctance to keep 
secretaries working too late if they must walk 
dark streets to get home. 

It is not just the fact that our personal 
freedoms are curtailed by criminals that im- 
pels me to talk about our responsibility for 
buttressing crime detection and prevention. 
The rate of crime has scared many decent 
people to the point of desperation. Mer- 
chants in parts of the Southeast section of 
Washington, D.C., shout for a curfew because 
they have been robbed and assaulted too fre- 
quently. 

Decent people in neighborhoods where bur- 
glaries are too common are rarely heard to 
protest about a possible invasion of privacy 
when the search is made for the fruits of a 
burglary. In areas where narcotics abound 
the community is too easily rallied for pro- 
posals for “stop and frisk” laws. 

When our nation is at war, there are some 
invasions of civil liberties that the courts 
have upheld—and many, many more that 
the general public deems acceptable. The 
forced detention of Americans of Japanese 
ancestry at the outset of World War II is just 
one example that springs to mind. Many 
people think wire-tapping is awful but ac- 
ceptable if the crime involved is one affecting 
the national security. The same “balancing” 
principle applies when the war is one be- 
tween the society and the criminals. . 

We have all of us frequently said that al- 
ternatives to anti-civil liberties police actions 
must be found. I want to tell you here to- 
night that we must join in that search for 
methods and technologies that will combat 
crime without limiting personal freedom. 

Philip Murray once said: The dumber the 
cop, the bigger the club he carries.” Well, 
today our police are not dumb. They are 
not typically the brutes who in Hitler’s Ger- 
many were attracted to the ranks of the 
storm troopers. They are, however, too fre- 
quently the target of attack and scorn by 
civil libertarians. (They could be driven 
into the waiting arms of the know-noth- 
ings.) They are underpaid, under-trained 
and under equipped. A well-heeled mob is 
more likely to hove every warrior equipped 
with walkie-talkies, trained in the special- 
ties of their assignments and free of mean- 
ingless and burdensome paperwork than are 
the policemen we put in the field to com- 
bat them. 

When I was in the Congress, I voted 
against the D.C. crime bill because it violat- 
ed basic principles of civil liberties. My mail 
was replete with letters and my phone wires 
buzzed with encouragement from civil 
libertarians for this vote. However, when I 
acted to increase the pay of our policemen, 
to increase the size of the force, to improve 
their training; when I introduced legisla- 
tion to develop new techniques for combat- 
ting crime, these same voices were not heard 
in the Longworth House Office Building. I 
think that’s wrong. 

I don’t want the police stopping people 
on the streets without a wararnt or without 
probable cause to believe that they have a 
criminal at hand, However, I think that it 
may not be fair to tell them that they have 
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to restrict traditional police methods with- 
out substitution of new ones. 

I question the propriety of our righteous 
indignation about the anxiety of the police 
to get confessions when eye-witnesses to 
crimes refuse to intervene or later refuse 
to testify against the criminals. 

As poverty and discrimination are the 
prime breeding grounds of crime, so the 
existence of crime is the prime breeding 
ground of invasions of civil liberties. In 
both cases we are obligated to strike at root 
causes, the source of the illness. Every citi- 
zen has an obligation to help make his com- 
munity safe from public or private incur- 
sions on its basic integrity. As civil libera- 
tarians, our obligation is double. 

We will, in the months and years to come, 
be fighting side-by-side in the lonely and 
too often misunderstood battle to protect 
the rights of the individual; the battle- 
grounds will be many and varied. I suggest 
only that one of the fronts may well be in 
the struggle to find and provide acceptable 
methods `f law enforcement. 


ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has reminded us of the un- 
finished business of the war on poverty. 
His determination to improve and 
strengthen the program has my support; 
I commend him for putting such em- 
phasis on the need to finish the job. I 
agree with the President’s proposal to 
regroup and stimulate the efforts of citi- 
zen groups, volunteers, and to imple- 
ment the program in a more effective and 
as efficient way as possible. 

But I think the program funds, as pro- 
posed, are too modest. My thinking, 
based on what I have seen accomplished 
and what still needs to be done, parallels 
that of representatives of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors—the heads of our 
cities where most of our poor live—that 
$3 billion would be more adequate than 
the $2.5 billion recommended by the 
President. 

I am well aware of the problems and 
commitments we have overseas, and es- 
pecially in Vietnam, as well as in other 
areas of our economy. But I strongly be- 
lieve it would be a serious mistake to 
diminish our efforts when our fight 
against poverty has begun to take root 
and is proving its worth. 

The opportunity is ours to complete 
the job—to wipe out poverty and decay 
in our cities and urban areas. One of 
our most important tasks in this 90th 
Congress should be to revitalize and ex- 
pand our fight against poverty. To do 
this, the antipoverty program goes 
hand-in-hand with increased social se- 
curity benefits, the model cities program, 
and the anticrime program, better 
housing, and improved education and job 
training. 

I would like to point out that a very 
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recent survey of the Department of Labor 
shows that poverty and unemployment 
are caused by personal handicaps, lack 
of opportunity, rather than by the coun- 
try’s overall economic condition. 

The survey states— 

It is a story primarily of inferior educa- 
tion, lack of skills, police and garnishment 
records, discrimination, fatherless children, 
and rigid hiring restrictions and hopelessness. 


The antipoverty program is still in its 
infancy, and yet in 3 years, it has made 
significant strides—giving a start to the 
very young, job training and employment 
opportunities to the unemployed, edu- 
cation to the illiterate, health and legal 
services to the poor. In short, these 
established community action and other 
programs are offering a variety of serv- 
ices, thus providing economic oppor- 
tunity not before known to the urban 
and rural poor. 

I would like to take a moment to talk 
about the successful Headstart program, 
in particular. It has assisted more than 
1.4 million children from city ghettos, 
migrant labor camps, rural areas, and 
Indian reservations. I am pleased the 
average length of the program has been 
increased. The Headstart program has 
not only helped the very young, but it 
has given an opportunity to parents from 
poverty environments to share in their 
children’s development. For the first 
time, many parents have learned to 
budget and prepare nourishing meals, to 
purchase foods wisely, to sew, and to care 
more efficiently for their youngsters. It 
has given young children a healthy, vig- 
orous start in school, it has corrected 
medical and dental problems which 
would have been overlooked and would 
have hampered their start in school. 

Mr. Speaker, adequate funds must be 
provided for the antipoverty program 
if we are to successfully continue to im- 
prove the social and physical lot of our 
Nation’s poor. 

I have strongly supported the program 
in the past and I have witnessed the hope 
and opportunity it has given to so many 
in my own community in the South and 
East Bronx. But I have also been dis- 
tressed to see so many not yet reached. 

We must provide more job training, 
additional educational programs for 
adults, we must continue Headstart for 
the young, and provide more health cen- 
ters. We must give our teenagers in our 
city ghettos and rural slums the incen- 
tive to stay in school, and the training 
and skills for jobs. r 

Unemployment in our cities has 
reached a level which demands more job 
training and expansion of employment 
opportunities under the program. Our 
unemployment rates in city slums are 
three times larger than the national un- 
employment rate. In my own area of 
the Bronx, N.Y., we have an unemploy- 
ment rate of about 9 percent, not as high 
as in some other sections of New York 
but if it were not for the community ac- 
tion and other antipoverty programs in 
operation in my district, I am certain the 
present unemployment rate would be 
much higher. 
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Overlooked in the struggle are those 
who, although employed, are 
poverty wages and are unable to ade- 
quately provide for their families. Sta- 
tistics show that 21 percent of the full- 
time workers are earning less than $60 
a week—a poverty wage. 

Mr. Speaker, our antipoverty pro- 
gram must be adequately funded and ef- 
fectively implemented. The program, 
expanded and developed with closer re- 
lationship with local and State govern- 
ments, stimulated efforts of citizen 
groups, volunteers, employers and unions 
will bring new hope to the Nation’s poor 
and will lead to progress and success. 

We achieved an unmatched record of 
social and economic progress in the 89th 
Congress. Let us go forward in the 90th 
Congress to continue this important pro- 
gram of the Great Society. 


SBA RESPONDS TO SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF COMMUNITIES OF 2,500 AND 
UNDER BY REDUCING LOCAL 
INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 
FROM 20 PERCENT TO 10 PER- 
CENT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years, much has been said, and not 
nearly enough done, about the plight 
of rural America. We have heard over 
and over again the sad tale of the small, 
rural town that has withered away and 
died. We have repeatedly seen the 
cream of each new generation of rural 
youth move to the city because of lack 
of opportunity in the small hometown. 

This is a tragic story for America, Mr. 

Speaker. Much of our Nation’s great- 
ness over the years has been in its di- 
versity—of background, of talent, and, 
of healthy economic mix between urban 
and rural areas. Failure to come to grips 
with the mounting social and economic 
problems of the small town damages this 
diversity and, thus, the very fiber of the 
Nation. In addition, the constantly in- 
creasing migration from the small towns 
adds to the already monumental prob- 
lem of the big cities. 
I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to report 
to my colleagues today a new step which 
has been taken by the Small Business 
Administration to help meet the gnaw- 
ing problems of rural America. One of 
the most dynamic and productive of 
SBA’s lending programs is the Local De- 
velopment Company—or 502—program. 
It is geared to the principle of self-help, 
of community involvement, of a local- 
Federal partnership to aid community 
development. 

The 502 begins with a group of 25 or 
more people in a community forming a 
local development company. The com- 
pany may then apply to SBA for a loan 
for purchase of land, acquisition or con- 
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struction of a building, and equipment. 
They may apply for up to $350,000 for 
each small business being assisted. All 
along the way, the company is advised 
and counseled by the local SBA office. 
For each loan, however, the local devel- 
opment company must raise a minimum 
of 20 percent of the total from people in 
the community. 

Since Bernard Boutin became SBA Ad- 
ministrator less than a year ago, he has 
recognized the potential of this program 
to stimulate economic development in 
rural America, He has placed heavy 
emphasis on making such loans in the 
small cities and towns across the Na- 
tion. 

The 502 program, since its inception 
in 1958, Mr. Speaker, has been responsi- 
ble for the creation of more than 50,000 
jobs—many of them in rural areas, As 
a matter of fact, a total of 61.1 percent 
of all 502 loans have been made in com- 
munities of under 5,000 residents. 

But even this heavy emphasis has not 
solved the problem for the very small 
town, the town with one troubled indus- 
try, or no industry at all. There are a 
multitude of such communities in the 
country, Mr. Speaker, all the way from 
my district in Texas to Mr. Boutin’s 
home State of New Hampshire. While 
there is a great enthusiasm in many of 
these tiny towns to start a 502 project, 
there has been a problem in raising the 
necessary 20 percent in local funds. 

Recognizing this need, Mr. Boutin has 
amending his agency’s regulations so 
that in towns of 2,500 or fewer perma- 
nent residents, the local contribution can 
be as little as 10 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced this sin- 
gle action on the part of Mr. Boutin and 
SBA has the potential of saving count- 
less small American towns from virtual 
extinction. I know of at least one com- 
munity in my own district—the town of 
Maud—with fewer than 1,000 residents, 
where this action may well be the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

Many of the Members of this body have 
come to know Mr. Boutin as a dedicated 
and hard-working public servant, seek- 
ing always to promote the national in- 
terest of this country, and to improve 
the opportunities of its citizens. I be- 
lieve this latest action on his part is 
further proof of his commitment to these 
high ideals. 


CAB—PROTECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INTEREST? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I have a se- 
ries of letters which I have exchanged 
with Chairman Charles Murphy and his 
predecessors, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which I request to have included 
in today’s Recorp at the end of my state- 
ment. I am also requesting the inclu- 
sion of correspondence with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. These documents in- 
dicate a very serious deficiency in the 
regulation of rates and fares by that 
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independent regulatory agency which is, 
and I believe that all Members of Con- 
gress would agree on this, nothing more 
or less than an agent of Congress. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board and its 
sister agencies are often described as 
arms of the Congress. The “arm,” 
known as the CAB, is being twisted by 
the carriers as to fares. The regulator 
is becoming the regulated. Now, I do 
not blame the carriers. They are in 
business not only to provide service but 
also to make profits. They have corpo- 
rate interests. I do blame the CAB. 
When all of its duties are added together, 
the final and unassailable sum is that 
its ultimate and overall duty, responsi- 
bility, and reason for being is to protect 
the public interest. If you read the cor- 
respondence which I have exchanged 
with Chairman Murphy, I believe that 
you will conclude as I have that this 
arm of Congress is giving Congress the 
back of its hand. The rate and fare- 
making practices of the CAB are a 
flasco. You will notice that I said prac- 
tices and not policies, because it is my 
conviction that despite an existence of 
almost 30 years, the CAB does not have a 
fare policy. 

On March 7, the members of the 
agency appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to review with that committee its 
jurisdiction, its organization, and some 
of the problems which it has in carry- 
ing out its duties under the Federal Avia- 
tion Act. Under that act the Board 
must at one and the same time encour- 
age and develop an air transportation 
system and regulate that system. In 
doing so the agency must assure the 
highest degree of safety, foster sound 
economic conditions, and improve rela- 
tions between the air carriers. It is also 
charged with the promotion of adequate, 
economical, and efficient service by the 
regulated carriers, at reasonable charges, 
without unjust discriminations, undue 
preferences or advantages, or unfair or 
destructive competitive practices. 

Competition is called for under the 
act to the extent necessary to assure the 
sound development of an air transpor- 
tation system properly adapted to the 
needs of foreign and domestic commerce, 
the postal service and the national de- 
fense. If the agency is to promote, en- 
courage, develop and regulate a burgeon- 
ing air transportation system, obviously 
it has many difficult duties and often the 
several requirements of the act will be 
in apparent conflict with each other. 

In many areas, particularly in the 
promotion of air safety, I believe that 
this relatively small agency of some 800 
employees has done a highly commend- 
able job, but in the regulation of rates 
and fares I believe that their promo- 
tional efforts have been directed to the 
desires and interests of the carriers 
rather than to the desires and interests 
of the general public who are supposed 
to be served by these carriers. 

Even Chairman Murphy admitted in 
his testimony before the committee that 
the complexity of the fare structure is a 
cause of irritation and concern, but he 
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defends discount fares and commends 
the industry for its promotional fares 
such as the youth fares, the Discover 
America” fares, and the family fares. 
Such promotional fares may be benefi- 
cial and desirable from a consumer’s 
point of view, but complex they are, and 
what I would like to see is an evaluation 
of the basic fares. 

The agency has approached fares on 
an ad hoc basis and has reacted to car- 
riers’ suggestions rather than determin- 
ing an overall policy and leading the 
way in fare regulation. 

You will see from the letters which I 
have exchanged with Chairman Murphy 
that some of the terminology of the 
agency appears to be extracted from 
Alice in Wonderland rather than from 
any treatises on economics. I have 
understood for years that cabin services 
are one of the few areas where the car- 
riers can actively compete. There is no 
real competition in the equipment. 
For the most part competing carriers 
use aircraft manufactured by the same 
companies. There is no real competi- 
tion nor should there be in the qualifi- 
cations of the flight crews. ‘The compe- 
tition is in the service that the carrier 
renders to its customers in reservations, 
baggage handling, waiting facilities and 
in the cabin during the flight. 

An active aggressive carrier will try to 
get the prettiest, best dispositioned and 
most intelligent girls as stewardesses, and 
have them more fashionably outfitted 
than its competitor. I think that we can 
all agree that this makes sense. And 
then in the course of a long flight an ac- 
tive, aggressive, competitive carrier will 
try to see that its passengers have what 
they like to read, to eat, to drink, and 
perhaps to listen to or to watch. Again, 
these services will be provided with the 
greatest courtesy. 

As most of you know, most of the 
carriers furnish beverages. One carrier 
innovates such a service and the next 
follows suit to meet the competitive ad- 
vantage. The same has occurred with 
movies and, no doubt, will occur with 
television. 

Now, the CAB has allowed the carriers 
to get together and agree on such serv- 
ices and the price which will be added to 
the passenger’s cost for his trip. The 
first-class, round-trip transcontinental 
passenger—if the carriers have their way 
with the CAB as appears likely—will pay 
$8 more if he has two drinks and a movie 
each way. The Chairman of the CAB 
advised me in one of the letters which I 
received from him that this is not a fare 
increase, that it is merely a “cost reduc- 
tion” for the carrier. I have advised him 
that in my opinion this is sophism. I do 
not think that we should stand uncon- 
cerned when the CAB assumes the role of 
Humpty Dumpty who said: 

When I use a word it means just what I 
choose it to mean—neither more nor less. 


And going on from Alice in Wonder- 
land, Alice stated to Humpty Dumpty: 


The question is whether you can make 
words mean so many different things. 


To which Humpty Dumpty responded: 
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The question is, which is to be master— 
that’s all. 


And I believe that is where we are in 
our relationship with the CAB. Who is 
to be the master? 

I submit that the creation of the CAB 
was effected by the Congress and that 
the CAB's legislative responsibility is to 
Congress, not the reverse. 

In a matter of days, the entire safety 
functions of the CAB will be transferred 
to the Department of Transportation. I 
hope that this will to some extent relieve 
the demands on the time of the Board 
members. I hope that this will allow the 
members to consider carefully all of the 
complexities of the rate and fare jungle 
and to work out a system which is de- 
vised in the public interest and not 
merely in the interests of the regulated 
carriers. 

In his most recent statements of 
March 7, 1967, Chairman Murphy in his 
appearance before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, was, at 
best, noncommittal. At this point I in- 
clude the exchange between Chairman 
Murphy and me on that date in the 
RECORD: 


EXCHANGE BETWEEN THE HONORABLE JOHN E. 
Moss AND CHAIRMAN CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
CAB, APPEARANCE BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, MARCH 7, 
1967 


Mr. Moss. Now I note one of the important 
responsibilities of the Board is to encourage 
competition. 

Mr. Munr fx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. My good friend from Texas, Mr. 
Pickle, touched upon the item of correspond- 
ence between you and me for lo these many 
months, I would say about a year, corre- 
spondence which is still unresolved. 

I must confess puzzlement as expressed in 
my correspondence with your characteriza- 
tion of a charge or an additional charge for 
a service already rendered under existing 
tariffs as not constituting a fare increase. 

Is that still the considered position of you 
and the Board that the application of a 
charge for an existing service would not be 
an increase in fares? 

Mr. MURPHY. I don’t recall that specifically 
in the correspondence Mr. Moss. 

I recall the correspondence quite well. I 
am afraid we never were able to articulate at 
all what we were trying to say in connection 
with this matter. 

Mr. Moss. I confess that I will join you in 
that summary of the import of the communi- 
cations that I received. 

I have for, oh, say 15 years, been flying 
rather regularly between the West Coast and 
Washington. I normally fly first-class. Dur- 
ing all of that period there have been certain 
cabin services in the first-class which were 
a part of that first-class service. 

Now if you start to charge people for some 
of those services, have you increased their 
fares? 

Mr. Murpry. I think technically we prob- 
ably have not but I think we ought not to 
reason technicalities and if we can we ought 
to get to the merits and demerits of this kind 
of question, if I may comment on that. 

The fare levels will ultimately depend on 
the cost which the carriers incur, and if some 
of these costs add to that total cost then it 
is going to increase the level of fares. 

Mr. Moss. I think we can agree that the 
costs to the carrier will ultimately reflect 
themselves in costs to the traveller. If the 
traveller has already made a selection in pick- 
ing first-class rather than the general or the 
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tourist class service, he has agreed to pay 
more for the same flight covering the same 
number of miles than other passengers 
aboard that plane, because of certain ad- 
ditional cabin services, but let’s go a step 
beyond this: More recently we had one air- 
line initiate in-flight motion pictures. Now 
I assume they did it as an effort to compete 
more successfully. 

Would that be a safe assumption or a rea- 
sonable assumption? 

Mr. MonrRx. I guess it is a reasonable 
assumption. 

Mr. Moss. They have no other reason than 
to have some competitive advantage and 
then within a short period of time the others 
fiying the same general routes had in-flight 
motion pictures. This became a part of the 
package of the first-class. 

Now if a cost is imposed—again I ask the 
question, has the fare been increased? 

Mr. MurpHy. Well, again I say that I think 
technically it has not. 

Mr. Moss. Then your position is that any 
item initiated for the purposes of securing a 
competitive advantage may be charged for 
once it becomes common to all carriers com- 
peting in that particular operating area and 
that a cost of the service does not in fact 
refiect an increase in the cost of the trans- 
portation charges to the passenger? 

Mr. Murry. No, sir, I would distinguish 
between different items, I think. It seems 
to me if it is clearly identifiable, if the cost 
is significant and if it is the kind of thing 
that a good many people do want and a 
good many people don't want, that that 
might set it apart from other services that 
might be rendered. 

I think if I might state it very simply, the 
question might be put: Should a man who 
does not drink pay for the man who does? 
The man who does not want in-flight movies, 
should he pay for the movies for someone 
who does want to look at them? 

Mr. Moss. Why permit differences in the 
first place. 

Mr. Murpxy. Pardon? 

Mr. Moss. Why permit differences in the 
first place? 

Mr. MurrHY. Why permit differences? I 
am afraid I don't understand the question. 

Mr. Moss. Well, initially I think it was 
Trans World Airlines that started in-flight 
motion pictures on their through-flights to 
the West Coast. 

Now I assume that it was quite successful 
in attracting patronage to TWA. The com- 
peting lines flying to the West Coast gradu- 
ally added in-flight motion pictures. I am 
correct on that, am I not? 

Mr. MurPHY. I think you are correct, yes. 

Mr. Moss. Well, if we are going to ulti- 
mately charge for it and recognize it as a 
charge that does not increase costs, why let 
a carrier start any new service or attraction 
as a free service? 

Mr. Murpuy. Well, I think the answer to 
that is that they can start a thing of this 
kind without getting permission from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and we would tend 
not to be interested in it or do anything 
about it unless and until it gets to be a 
problem. 

Mr. Moss. Is it a problem? 

Mr. Murry. Well, I think it is a problem. 

Mr. Moss. Is it a competitive factor or is 
it a problem? If we apply our principle, 
then finally we come to complete conformity 
in services. 

Mr. MurpHy. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moss. In each first-class cabin you will 
get the same type of service because if anyone 
innovates and it is successful and the com- 
petition follows suit, then that creates a 
problem. 

At that point, the Board permits the air- 
lines to sit down and discuss this problem 
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under an exemption from any Anti-trust 
action and arrive at a decision that they will 
charge for that service. 

You say that that does not increase the 
cost of my transportation? It does if I am 
going to get the same level of service, does it 
not? 

Mr. Monr Rr. If I may, I think it leads to 
conformity in some cabin services but not 
all cabin services. I would ask that a dis- 
tinction be made between some types of 
services and others. 

Mr. Moss. I would like to go back to a situ- 
ation a few years ago which I thought 
reached ridiculous proportions. One of the 
airlines put on, I guess the very last series 
of the Super G Constellations, a first-class 
service that gave you large seats and lots of 
leg room and if you called the stewardess 
you could have a nice board that would per- 
mit you to stretch out and relax. 

I boarded the plane one evening and dis- 
covered the legs on that board had been 
wired down because another airline had 
complained that this constituted unfair 
competition, giving greater comfort to the 
first-class passenger. 

Now it seems to me that there again the 
pressure was toward uniformity of service 
rather than the encouragement of competi- 
tion or innovation. 

The Board ordered those wired down. I 
took a key out of my pocket and broke the 
wires but nevertheless, the Board had or- 
dered that they be wired down. 

Now they didn't continue with the prob- 
lem long because the jets came along 
within a few months and changed to a dif- 
ferent type of aircraft and different condi- 
tions in the first-class cabin. 

Mr. Murpny. I am not familiar with that 
particular matter. I don’t believe I ever 
heard about that one before. There are 
various kinds of competition and it seems 
to me that the Board does have responsi- 
bilities which it cannot very well escape or 
ignore in trying to regulate competition, in 
trying to prevent uneconomic competition. 

In this particular case, I think that it has 
some responsibilities with respect to the in- 
flight entertainment and liquor services. 

I would like to say, if I might, that if we 
are seriously concerned about the cost and 
relationship between first-class services gen- 
erally, that is first-class services, generally 
speaking, do not pay their own way and 
you could say, I think properly, that the 
coach passengers subsidized their services for 
the first-class passengers and we have a 
serious question about whether that is 
equitable, generally speaking. 


Mr. Speaker, if Chairman Murphy 
can prove his charge that first class is 
in fact subsidized by other classes— 
then the appropriate procedure is to 
order a rate charge for the transporta- 
tion—not the nit-picking approach of 
charges for each cabin service and fi- 
nally creating conformity which stifles 
any innovation of a competitive char- 
acter. 

After “considering, weighing, and 
evaluating” this relatively minor ques- 
tion of beverage costs and in-flight en- 

ent costs for many, many 
months, and after exchanging the pre- 
viously mentioned letters with me and 
discussing it with me over the telephone, 
and after discussing this problem before 
the committee on March 7, as evidenced 
above, without indicating any possibility 
of CAB action, the CAB, on March 9 
and 10, just days after the appearance 
before the committee, issued a notice 
of proposed rulemaking and a press re- 
lease providing for a charge for in- 
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flight entertainment. The Board has 
already allowed carriers to meet on this 
question, and 12 carriers in a strictly 
noncompetitive attitude have agreed on 
charges for in-flight entertainment. 
The Vice Chairman of the Board, Rob- 
ert T. Murphy, has termed this agree- 
ment as “a price-fixing agreement basi- 
cally repugnant to the antitrust laws 
which, under established precedent, can 
be approved only upon a clear showing 
that the agreement is required by a 
serious transportation need or in order 
to secure important public benefits.” 
He was unable to find such a need or 
such benefits, nor can I. 

The CAB has ducked into a rulemak- 
ing procedure to escape from a problem 
largely of its own creation which should 
have been met and dealt with ir the pub- 
lic interest many months ago. As in 
all rulemaking proceedings the CAB will 
accept and consider comments of inter- 
ested persons. You have been very kind 
to hear mine and I trust that the at- 
tention of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will be fixed upon the views that I have 
expressed here today. 

The aforementioned letters follow: 

Manck 19, 1965. 
ALAN S. BOYD, 
Chairman, Civil Acronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Boyn: I have noted recent 
comments in the press to the effect that 
certain domestic air carriers have been meet- 
ing together for the purpose of agreeing 
upon the amount and type of service they 
will offer to their enplaned passengers. 

These press stories are somewhat puzzling 
to me inasmuch as I had assumed that with 
rates between airports being identical, it 
was only in the matter of service that air 
carriers, like rail carriers, could compete 
effectively for prospective passengers. The 
showing of motion pictures en route is an 
example of this competitive service. 

I wish that you would indicate to me just 
what is the situation in this field and what 
may be the role, if any, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board with respect to restrictions 
upon competition in the services offered by 
air carriers, 

Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1965. 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moss: The Chairman has asked 
me to answer your letter of March 19, 1965, 
which commented on the meetings being 
held by the air carriers to discuss the show- 
ing of motion pictures and the offering of 
other in-flight entertainment. Also, you 
wish to be advised of the present situation 
in this regard, and the role, if any, of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board with respect to re- 
strictions upon competition in the services 
offered by air carriers. 

The Board has taken no direct action in 
relation to in-flight entertainment but has 
authorized the trunkline carriers to hold 
discussions with regard to this matter (Dock- 
et 15787). Copies of the Board orders 
authorizing the carriers to hold these dis- 
cussions are enclosed. As indicated on page 
1 of Order E-21745, the Board is concerned 
with the substantial costs involved in pro- 
viding these services and the possible eco- 
nomic impact such costs might have on fare 
structures if these services are not kept with- 
in reasonable bounds. 
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To date the carriers have held two meetings 
and have requested the Board to grant an 
extension to April 15, 1965, in order to hold 
additional discussions. No definitive action 
has been taken, but at the meetings which 
were held, the carriers discussed the pos- 
sible elimination or restriction of in-flight 
entertainment, 

As to the Board’s role in this matter, under 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, it is the 
Board’s responsibility to foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions in the air carrier industry. 
In the past the Board has authorized the 
carriers to hold similar discussions of prob- 
lems relating to the in-flight service of meals 
and beverages. While the Board has no di- 
rect authority to regulate the particular 
cabin services offered by individual carriers, 
it has always encouraged the carriers to elim- 
inate wasteful practices including excessive 
cabin services. While the Board may not 
act directly with regard to such services, for 
ratemaking purposes it could disallow the 
expenses incurred by the carriers in provid- 
ing services which are unnecessary and eco- 
nomically wasteful. 

I have asked the Board’s Docket Section to 
place your name on the mailing list in Dock- 
et 15787 so that you might be advised of 
further developments in this matter. I hope 
the foregoing has been helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. DREGGE, 
Director, Community and Congres- 
sional Relations, 


APRIL 12, 1965. 

Mr. JOHN W. DREGGE, 

Director, Community and Congressional Re- 
lations, Civil Aeronautics Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Drecce: Will you please convey to 
the Chairman my conviction that the policy 
of the Board and its view of its role as ex- 
pressed in your communication of March 30, 
1965, are both narrower than my opinion of 
what the Congress intended the Board to do 
when it acted to create the CAB. i 

I recognize that one of the functions of 
the Board is to “foster sound economic con- 
ditions in the air carrier industry.” I also 
recognize that one of the other significant 
responsibilities of the Board is to act in the 
interest of the traveling public. The elimi- 
nation of competition, sound competition, in 
the providing of better service is not in my 
judgment in consonance with the protection 
of the public interest. If we are to have 
sterility in management then the policy im- 
plied in the fourth paragraph of your com- 
munication is a sound one. If we are to 
make progress and provide improvements to 
the traveling public, then the policy falls far 
short of being designed to achieve this objec- 
tive. 

I express my vigorous disagreement with 
the actions of the Board in this instance. 

Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1965. 
Hon. Jonn E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moss: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter dated April 12, 1965, ex- 
pressing your views with regard to meetings 
of the domestic air carriers concerning in- 
flight entertainment. The Board appreciates 
your interest in this matter. 

Although there has been no definitive ac- 
tion with regard to curtailment of domestic 
in-flight entertainment since the time of the 
Board's previous letter to you, certain actions 
have been taken by the international air car- 
riers through the International Air Trans- 
port Association, Assuming you are also in- 
terested in developments in the international 
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field, I am enclosing a copy of the Board’s 
order dated April 16, 1965, which seeks com- 
ments from all interested persons regarding 
IATA’s proposal to ban in-flight entertain- 
ment. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALAN S. BOYD, 
Chairman. 

JUNE 30, 1965. 
Hon. CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Murray: In view of the 
fact that the Civil Aeronautics Board turned 
down the agreement among the International 
Air Transport Association carriers on en- 
tertainments, I would like to know at this 
time just how far CAB is proceeding to en- 
courage the domestic carriers to enter into 
an agreement in this entertainment field, 
particularly with respect to motion pictures. 

I would also like a copy of the Board's 
order under Section 412 and 414, which 
permitted the carriers to sit down and dis- 
cuss the question of whether they would 
enter into an agreement. 


Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 


Washington, D.C., July 13, 1965. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moss: This will reply to your in- 
quiry of June 30, 1965 concerning in-flight 
entertainment, and particularly motion pic- 
tures, provided by domestic air carriers. 

As you have requested, copies of the Board 
orders which authorized discussions by the 
domestic airline industry are enclosed. 

At this time there is nothing before the 
Board involving domestic in-flight entertain- 
ment and the Board is neither encouraging 
or discouraging an agreement among the 
domestic air carriers in this area. It is our 
understanding that the discussions which we 
have previously authorized for the domestic 
industry have not resulted in an intercarrier 
agreement. The period authorized for these 
discussions has now expired and we do not 
know what further proposals, if any, may be 
made by the domestic carriers. The Board 
does not contemplate taking further action 
in this matter. 

I hope that this information will be 
helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
` Chairman. 
FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MurPHyY: I noticed in a 
recent issue of Aviation Daily that the IATA 
voted unanimously to establish world-wide 
agreement on a $2.50 surcharge on service 
and inflight entertainment. 

I would like to know if this action is going 
to result in an increase in the gross cost of 
tickets? 

Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1966. 

Hon. JohN E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moss: The IATA agreement es- 
tablishing a $2.50 charge for in-flight enter- 
tainment, which was the subject of your 
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letter of February 9, 1966, would be a user 
charge only. A passenger, therefore, who 
does not wish in-flight entertainment would 
not be assessed any extra charge. The cost 
of the ticket will not reflect this charge if 
the governments approve the agreement. 

The Board has not yet considered the mat- 
ter on its merits, and contemplates acting 
upon the agreement in the near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. DREGGE, 
Director, Community and Congressional 
Relations. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1966. 

JOHN W. DREGGE, 

Director, Community and Congressional Re- 
lations, Civil Aeronautics Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dnxcon: Your response on behalf 
of the Board to my letter of February 9, 1966, 
is not at all reassuring. If we are going to 
have these flight motion pictures, then the 
question of whether or not the charge is 
part of the ticket doesn’t wholly satisfy me. 

If I should decide to fly from here to Lon- 
don, and on a matter of principle, not to 
pay $2.50 for a motion picture that I could 
see in any state side theatre for $1.00 to 
$1.25, then why in the absence of the pay- 
ment should I have to experience the dis- 
traction of a soundless picture dangling over 
my head? 

If passengers are going to have to have 
this screen set up in the compartment, then 
they should be able to enjoy it and not have 
a penalty of being distracted by it because 
they are unwilling to pay the additional 
charge for being part of a captive audience. 

I would appreciate further exposition of 
the Board’s views. 

Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1966. 

Hon. JOHN E. Moss, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moss: This is in response to 
your letter of February 23, 1966, on the sub- 
ject of in-flight entertainment. 

In a proceeding last summer, the Board 
determined that the offering of in-flight en- 
tertainment was a legitimate passenger serv- 
ice and that an agreement among the car- 
riers to ban the facility was unduly restric- 
tive. Enclosed is a copy of the Board’s 
order on this subject. Although the Board 
has not reached a final conclusion on the 
merits of the $2.50 charge proposed by the 
carriers, it considers that an added charge 
for the added service is appropriate and that 
it should be imposed on users. In this re- 
gard the costs of providing this service are 
higher per person than for stateside theater 
entertainment. 

We recognize that some passengers who do 
not elect to pay the charge on flights offer- 
ing the facilities may, to some degree, be in- 
convenienced. However, we do not consider 
this justifies the entertainment being offered 
below the cost of providing the service as 
this would exert an upward pressure on the 
fare level. Stated differently, costs of serv- 
ices and amenities over and above air trans- 
portation, unless appropriately charged for, 
may be ultimately reflected in higher prices 
for air transportation for all passengers, or 
such costs may prevent a lowering of fares 
that would otherwise be economically feasi- 
ble. 

At present, not all carriers provide in- 
flight movies and passengers have the option 
of using the services of these carriers. 
Whether all carriers will eventually offer the 
facility will, no doubt, be dependent upon 
the desires of the majority of the passengers. 
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We hope the above information will be 
helpful. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Drecce, 
Director, Community and Congressional 
Relations. 


— 


APRIL 1, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I noted in the April 
1 edition of “Aviation Daily” an item which I 
quote: “U.S. domestic airlines held their 
second meeting in Washington Wednesday 
on whether to charge for inflight entertain- 
ment and liquor service, and may be close 
to agreement on an entertainment charge, 
probably about $2. More discussions will be 

on whether or not to charge for 
liquor, although a date has not been set 
for another meeting.” 

I am puzzled as to the reasons for the 
Board sanctioning this meeting by the do- 
mestie carriers in view of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of discerning any public interest in- 
volved, at least, I cannot see how the public 
interest is better served by an increase of 
approximately $2 in the cost of flights on 
the fiction that the $2 is required to pay the 
cost of inflight entertainment. Additionally, 
I cannot find any public interest involved in 
a decision to perhaps go beyond the $2 in 
order to cover the cost of liquor served. 
Clearly, the existing tariffs include both 
items, or so the earnings of the airlines indi- 
cate such to be the case. 

Has the Board been concerned with the 
public interest involved through an appro- 
priate accommodation for those who do not 
desire the movies, particularly would not 
want them at the added cost but would be 
faced with a flight in a darkened cabin? 
I think these questions are relevant and I 
think the Board should be able to set forth 
clearly the relevant public interest consid- 
erations which caused them to sanction those 
talks by the airlines. 

As one member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, I intend to 
pursue this matter very carefully because 
I very seriously accepted my responsibility 
to concern myself with the public and its 
interests. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington D.C., April 20, 1966, 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moss: This is in reply to your 
letter of April 1, 1966 concerning discussions 
among the domestic scheduled airlines of the 
matter of charges for in-flight entertainment 
and liquor service. 

As you will see from the enclosed orders, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board is concerned that 
non-transport entertainment costs pay their 
own way. Otherwise, these costs can be ex- 
pected in the long run to result in higher 
fares for passengers who do not want in- 
flight entertainment as well as for passengers 
who do, The same is true with respect to the 
costs of liquor service. Only by identifying 
these costs can the Board insure that they 
are not reflected in basic fares but are com- 
pensatory on a voluntary user basis. The 
carriers were permitted to talk jointly to 
achieve this end. 

If and when any agreements are reached 
by the carriers relative to these issues, they 
will be filed with the Board for approval. At 
that time, the Board will make a thorough 
examination of the record to insure that such 
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agreements are not contrary to the public 
interest. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 

JUNE 28, 1966. 
Hon, CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAmMAN Murray: I note in your 
press release of June 24 that domestic air 
carriers have filed an agreement with the 
Board calling for a $2.00 charge for in-flight 
entertainment within the 48 contiguous 
States. 

You will recall that a year ago I had some 
correspondence with you over the questions 
of the authority of the Board in approving 
agreements in the field of service, for it has 
seemed to me that with air rates being fixed 
for a number of common carriers, the only 
area in which they can compete is that of the 
service provided. 

It is not my impression that under section 
5a of the Interstate Commerce Act any 
agreements have been entered into having to 
do with charges for dining car service or for 
in-train showing of motion pictures. 

Of course, should the Board by tour de 
force approve these charges for entertain- 
ment which have heretofore been furnished 
free or charges for alcoholic beverages which 
heretofore have been furnished free to pas- 
sengers, this would amount to an increase 
in fares unless the Board at the same time 
requires the carriers to reduce their fares by 
the amounts of the charges here authorized. 
You are familiar, I am sure, with the tre- 
mendous earnings which have been shown 
by our air carriers and the very rapid rise in 
the prices of their stock on the exchanges in 
the past few months based on the fares 
which now are in effect. I would think it 
most difficult for the Board at this time to 
authorize further increases and indeed I 
think it is difficult for the Board not to have 
taken some stand before this time in the re- 
duction of fares. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1966. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN: This is in reply to your letter 
of June 28, 1966, relative to the in-flight en- 
tertainment agreement recently filed by 
twelve of the domestic air carriers. 

As indicated in my letter to you of April 
20, 1966, the Board will give thorough consid- 
eration to all aspects of the agreement before 
taking formal action. You will note from 
enclosed Order E-23859 that interested par- 
ties have been afforded an opportunity in 
Docket 16503 to file statements in support 
of or in opposition to Board approval of the 
domestic in-flight entertainment agreement. 
Also, provision has been made for filing 
replies to such statements, and at a future 
date the Board will hear oral argument. 

Since the agreement is now pending before 
the Board it would be inappropriate for me 
to comment directly on the points you have 
raised in your letter. However, your letter 
is being placed in the correspondence file of 
Docket 16503 and your views along with those 
of other interested parties will be given thor- 
ough consideration by the Board in reaching 
a final decision in this matter. 

For your further information on this sub- 
ject, I enclose also a copy of the order issued 
by the Board in connection with the in-flight 
entertainment agreement entered into by car- 
rier members of the International Air Trans- 
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port Association with regard to foreign air 
transportation, 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 

JULY 18, 1966. 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHARLIE: Thank you for your letter 
of July 8 replying to my letter of June 28 
relative to the in-flight entertainment agree- 
ment recently filed by 12 domestic air carriers 
in which they propose to make a charge for 
the service which they have hitherto 
rendered free to passengers, and seek to have 
your approval of the agreement sc that they 
may claim certain immunity from the opera- 
tions of the anti-trust laws. 

I can be encouraged by your having en- 
closed a copy of the Board's order in Docket 
#17057 relating to charges for in-flight enter- 
tainment in international service wherein 
the Board states that “in the long run it is 
the passengers who are required to pay either 
in the form of increased fares or delays in 
fare reductions.” Obviously, the Board is 
well aware of the fact that a charge for 
services hitherto rendered free is tantamount 
to a fare increase. 

I also thank you for making my letter part 
of the correspondence file in Docket #16503 
and for your indication that my views along 
with those of other “interested parties” will 
be given thorough consideration by the 
Board in reaching a final decision in this 
matter. In such connection, I know that 
you are much more aware than I of the re- 
cent decision by Judge Hays in Scenic Hud- 
son Preservation Conference vs. Federal 
Power Commission and Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc. (354 F. 2d 608, 
C. A. Z. 1965) in which he quotes with ap- 
proval an opinion concerning the obligations 
of an administrative agency in its role “as 
the sole representative of the public, which 
is a third party in these proceedings“ to con- 
sider the interests of the public and to see 
that these facts are adduced even though the 
interested parties have not put them into the 
record, and that such rule goes beyond 
merely acting as an umpire blandly calling 
balls and strikes for adversaries appearing 
before it; the right of the public must re- 
ceive active and affirmative protection at the 
hands of the Commission.” 

It is a pleasure to know that the public 
is so ably and well represented in the office 
to which you have been entrusted and I 
continue to extend every good wish to you 
as you discharge these important responsi- 
bilities. 

Sincerely, 
JohN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


JULY 28, 1966. 
NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I read in a 
recent edition of Aviation Daily of the Jus- 
tice Department's concern over the pro- 
posed inflight movie charge pending be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board, I concur 
that any charge would present price-fixing 
implications. 

For over a year, I have been corresponding 
with the Chairman of CAB on this matter. 
It has been my judgment that should the 
Board, by tour de force, approve these charges 
for entertainment which have heretofor 
been furnished free or charges for alcoholic 
beverages which heretofor have been fur- 
nished free to passengers, this would amount 
to an increase in fares—unless the Board at 
the same time requires the carriers to reduce 
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their fares by the amounts of any charges 
authorized. 
Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Moss: The Attorney 
General has referred to the Antitrust Divi- 
sion for reply your letter of July 28, 1966 con- 
cerning a proceeding before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in which a charge for inflight 
movie entertainment is proposed. 

We appreciate the benefit of your views 
opposing the imposition of a charge for in- 
flight movies, For your information, we 
enclose a copy of the comments of the De- 
partment which were filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN M. ZIMMERMAN, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 
[United States of America, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Washington, D.C.] 


AGREEMENT ADOPTED BY CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE Am TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION RELATING 
TO A CHARGE FOR IN-FLIGHT ENTERTAIN- 
MENT ON FLIGHTS BETWEEN POINTS WITHIN 
THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES—DOCKET 
16503; AGREEMENT C. A. B. 18922 


COMMENTS OF UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 


This memorandum sets forth the com- 
ments of the United States Department of 
Justice on Agreement C. A. B. 18922 filed for 
Board approval under Section 412 of the 
Federal Aviation Act (Docket No. 16503). 

The agreement filed with the Board for 
approval provides that airlines will charge 
each domestic passenger $2.00 for furnishing 
him with in-flight entertainment, The De- 
partment believes that the Board should dis- 
approve the agreement because it would 
restrain competition to provide better and 
cheaper airline services. And, approval of 
this agreement may set an unfortunate 
precedent that would curb other forms of 
rivalry to make airline service more pleasing 
to the public. 

Because the agreement both requires the 
airlines to levey a charge for in-flight enter- 
tainment and specifies the price to be 
charged the passenger for such entertain- 
ment, it would have the unfortunate effects 
of any pricefixing agreement: it may artifi- 
cially restrict demand for in-flight enter- 
tainment. It is difficult to see why such a 
result would be desirable, or why competitors 
should collectively decide whether passengers 
will obtain this service as part of the basic 
fare, or, if two or more airlines should inde- 
pendently decide to make a separate charge 
for entertainment, why passengers should 
not pay a price that an individual airline— 
not bound by an agreement—would be 
willing to charge. 

If the agreement is designed to restrict the 
demand for or availability of a service desired 
by the public, it simply amounts to a col- 
lective decision by the airlines that enter- 
tainment is a “frill” and should not be per- 
mitted. But, such a decision should not be 
taken collectively by a group of airlines. 
Presumably, if passengers demand the serv- 
ice and, if an individual airline wishes to 
charge for it, passengers are willing to pay, 
in-flight entertainment is a “frill” worth 
providing. Indeed, if the availability of in- 
flight entertainment can be restricted by 
agreement, so might in-flight meal service, 
or the numerous other amenities that make 
air travel attractive. 

The Board has a long-standing policy in 
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favor of encouraging competition to provide 
better service as well as lower prices. 

The Declaration of Policy contained in the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and its predeces- 
sor, the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, directs 
the Board in discharging its responsibilities 
under the Act to consider: 

“(c) The promotion of adequate, economi- 
cal and efficient service by air carriers at rea- 
sonable charges, without unjust discrimina- 
tions, undue preferences of advantages, or 
unfair or destructive competitive practices; 
(d) Competition to the extent necessary to 
assure the sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service and of the national defense.” 

The Board has stated in the Hawaiian 
case, 7 C.A.B. 83 (1946): 

“The greatest gain from competition, 
whether actual or potential, is the stimulus 
to devise and experiment with new operating 
techniques and new equipment, to develop 
new means of acquiring and promoting busi- 
ness, including the rendering of better serv- 
ice to the customer and to the Nation and 
affording the Government a comparative 
yardstick by which the performance of the 
carriers may be measured.” 

We see no clear need for carrier agreement 
as to availability and pricing of in-flight 
movies. If the Board believes that such 
services should be billed the passenger sep- 
arately rather than included in his air fare, 
it may require such independent billing. 
And, the Board may, without any agreement 
between carriers, relate the charges to the 
cost of providing the entertainment if it be- 
lieves this desirable. 

In sum, because we believe it improper, 
without a clear showing of public need, for 
@ group of competing airlines by agreement 
to substitute their judgment for the public’s 
judgment as to what services should be of- 
fered, or to fix a uniform charge for a pas- 
senger service, we believe that the Board 
should not approve the proposed agreement. 


CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 


This is to certify that a copy of the fore- 
going Comments of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice on Agreement C.A.B. 18922 
were served this 14th day of July, 1966, upon 
all carrier parties to the agreement and upon 
counsel for Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Corporation, Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc., 
Video Flight, Inc., and Sony Corporation of 
America by mailing a copy to them postage 
prepaid. 

JOSEPH V. GALLAGHER, 
Attorney, Department of Justice. 
OCTOBER 4, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MURPHY: From time to 
time in the past we have had correspondence 
regarding the proposal of the airlines to 
discontinue the showing of movies in flight 
or to make charge for such showing, as well 
as the matter of serving free liquor and the 
making of a charge for such service. 

In the September 27th issue of the Journal 
of Commerce, there was an article outlining 
the action which has been taken by certain 
airlines either to eliminate movies or to 
charge for liquor service which previously 
had been allowed each continental passenger 
without charge. 

In such connection I am inquiring again as 
to whether or not the elimination of services 
which had been rendered free, or the now 
charging for services which previously had 
been rendered free, does not constitute rate 
increases and what action the CAB is taking 
in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1966. 
Hon. Jonn E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Moss: This is in reply 
to your letter of October 14, 1966, relating 
to in-flight movies and liquor service. Your 
letter inquired (1) whether or not the elimi- 
nation of services which had been rendered 
free, or the charging for services which previ- 
ously had been rendered free, constitutes a 
fare increase, and (2) what action the CAB 
is taking in this matter. 

In our view, the elimination of an in-flight 
service does not constitute a fare increase, 
but rather results in a reduction of costs 
which, together with all other cost changes, 
ultimately have their effect on the level of 
fares. A similar result obtains where a car- 
rier charges for services which have been free, 
thereby offsetting expenses incurred in pro- 
viding the services, even though such charges 
do result in additional expense to those pas- 
sengers who utilize the services. We believe 
such an additional charge could be consid- 
ered as tantamount to a fare increase if the 
services were an essential part of air trans- 
portation and required by the great majority 
of passengers. However, where those services 
are ancillary services not essential to the 
performance of the transportation function, 
we would consider a charge for the services 
a user charge rather than a fare increase. 

With respect to the action the Board is 
taking in the matter, we look favorably upon 
cost reduction efforts by carriers, provided 
that the savings are achieved without com- 
promising the essential comforts of the pas- 
sengers. Reduction of costs for frill services 
results in a more efficient air transportation 
system which in the long run will benefit 
the general public in the form of lower fares. 
Again, with respect to ancillary services such 
as movies and liquor service, we believe it 
is entirely proper for carriers to make a rea- 
sonable charge to the users of these services. 
We recognize that many Hassengers regard 
movies and liquor service as distasteful and 
in some cases Obnoxious. While we do not 
believe that the carriers should permit such 
persons to veto certain in-flight amenities 
which give other passengers comfort and 
pleasure, we do think it proper for the car- 
riers to absolve these non-users from con- 
tributing to the costs of unwanted services. 

Congress has given the Board a mandate 
to promote air transportation. Low fares 
play an indispensable role in such program. 
The Board's promotional objectives can best 
be accomplished if the industry is in a sound 
and strong financial condition so that even 
during inflationary periods there will be no 
need for fare increases and, indeed, fare re- 
ductions will be possible. We believe we 
have met with some success in this area. 
The airline industry is in the soundest finan- 
cial condition in its history, and in addition 
the cost of air transportation to the general 
public has decreased over the past several 
years. Perhaps the best single measure of 
the trend in airline fares is the yield per 
revenue passenger mile which has declined 
each year since 1963. For example, the most 
recent available data show that the coach 
yleld per passenger mile dropped from 5.59 
cents in the second quarter of 1965 to 5.21 
cents in the second quarter of 1966—a re- 
duction of 6.8 percent due to fare reductions 
instituted during the past year. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present 
the Board’s views on in-flight services and 
airline fares. In this regard, I am enclosing 
a copy of a speech I delivered before the 
Wings Club in New York City on September 
21 which also discusses the Board’s promo- 
tional efforts and airline fares. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 
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OCTOBER 28, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In reference to your 
letter of October 14, 1966, it occurs to me that 
it may have come across your desk when you 
were busy with other matters. You will re- 
call that I had inquired whether the elimina- 
tion of services such as in-flight movies and 
alcoholic beverages which had been rendered 
free, or the charging for services which pre- 
viously had been rendered free, constitutes 
a fare increase. 

After very careful consideration, I am re- 
turning your reply of October 14. My in- 
quiries, of course, were made in good faith, 
I simply cannot accept a response which in 
my judgment can best be characterized as an 
exercise in sophism. I trust that you will 
give this matter further consideration. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 


Washington, D.C., November 7, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Moss: This is in fur- 
ther reference to the matter of air carrier 
practices with respect to in-flight movies and 
liquor service. Even as your inquiry to me 
was in good faith so was my response to you. 
Perhaps, however, my October 14th letter 
was not as clear as it might have been. I 
hope the following will shed more light on 
the matter whether or not we might agree on 
the merits, 

We do not consider the elimination of in- 
flight movies as a fare increase any more 
than we considered their introduction to be 
a fare cut. Similarly, we do not consider the 
introduction of a charge for liquor service 
or in-flight movies as a fare increase al- 
though obviously the total charge to the 
passenger who avails himself of these serv- 
ices would go up. We do not look upon these 
actions as producing fare increases, simply 
because the price for the air transportation 
service has not been affected by them. 

No action is planned with respect to the 
carriers’ liquor charges since the $1.00 charge 
does not seem unreasonable for such service 
and since a passenger can buy a drink or not 
at his discretion. The proposed charge for 
in-flight movies is the subject of an inter- 
carrier agreement on file with the Board for 
our approval or disapproval under section 
412 of the Act. In these circumstances, it 
would be inappropriate for me to comment 
further on the in-flight movie charge. 

Historically, the Board has not regulated 
in detail such cabin services as meals, liquor, 
entertainment, souvenirs and the like. While 
the type and quality of these amenities can 
add much to one’s enjoyment of his trip, 
they are not an essential element of safe, 
adequate, and economical air transportation 
which the statute enjoins us to foster and 
develop. We distinguish in this regard those 
services from the type of seating configura- 
tion, baggage allowances and charges, and 
liability limitations which are integral parts 
of air transportation. 

Under this policy and the statute, carriers 
determine individually the nature and extent 
of cabin services with due regard for cus- 
tomer preferences and competitive practices. 
Thus carriers are free to introduce or dis- 
continue the “frills” in their discretion in 
accordance with the dictates of the market 
place. The present generally high quality of 
airline service bears out, I believe, the wis- 
dom of permitting carriers wide latitude in 
this area. We have encouraged carriers to 
make a reasonable charge for the more costly 
frills so that their costs would be borne by 
the users and not by the non-using passen- 
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gers. We think that such policy is entirely 
sound since it avoids charging the costs of 
nonessential frills to the transportation serv- 
ice and increases the possibility of reductions 
in basic fares. We have not, however, re- 
quired any carrier to establish a charge for 
any cabin service in instances where the car- 
rier did not elect to do so. 

As noted above, the $1.00 charge per drink 
seems reasonable. In fact, the domestic car- 
riers have imposed that charge for years on 
many routes. The recent action merely ex- 
tended the same charge to other domestic 
routes. Whether or not the proposed 82.00 
charge for movies is reasonable remains to be 
seen. We expect to deal with the carriers’ 
agreement in the fairly near future. 

I hope you may find this letter more in- 
formative than the last but if you continue 
to have problems we will be glad to pursue it 
further with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 


January 9, 1967. 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MurpHyY: As we enter a 
new year and a new Congress, I again want 
to express my concern and dissatisfaction 
with the views that you have expressed thus 
far in our exchange of correspondence on the 
subject of in-flight entertainment and bev- 
erage charges. I would grant that if con- 
sidered in the total complex of air fare prob- 
lems, these two items may not be the most 
important. However, you have characterized 
charges for them as “cost reductions”. Such 
a description appears to me to have more to 
do with semantics than with economics, and 
thus casts some doubt on other CAB fare 
practices. 

As I understand the Board’s present fare 
E it is your intention to either hold the 

line or seek reductions which can be justi- 
fied. I cannot reconcile such a policy with 
an increased total charge for a given level of 
services nor with a decrease in the level of 
service without a reduced total charge. In 
each instance a passenger must either pay 
more for the same service or get less for the 
same amount of money. 

In your November 7, 1966, letter you point 
out the carriers determine individually the 
nature and extent of cabin services. I would 
be interested in learning what cabin services 
have been considered from time to time un- 
der section 412 of the Act. Here, again, there 
appears to be an apparent inconsistency with 
the determination of a given level of cabin 
services by individual carriers and a deter- 
mination of such services by concerted action 
on the part of an number of carriers. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Moss: Your letter of 
January 9, 1967, requested information con- 
cerning the airline cabin services which the 
Board has considered from time to time in 
context of agreements filed by the carriers for 
Board approval under section 412 of the Act. 

Other than the pending domestic agree- 
ments relating to in-flight entertainment and 
liquor service aboard domestic flights, we 
have found only two other instances where 
the domestic carriers have filed agreements 
relating to cabin services. Both of these 
agreements concerned the service of liquor 
aboard the aircraft and established certain 
limitations on the quantity which may be 
served and the advertising practices of the 
carriers with respect thereto. Neither agree- 
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ment sought to establish a charge for such 
service. The Board approved the first agree- 
ment in 1956 (Order E-10516, Agreement CAB 
10143) and the second in 1961 (Order R- 
16230, Agreement CAB 14357). 

We hope that you will find the foregoing 
information helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Hanna (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for the remainder of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
Moreéan), for today, and the balance of 
the week, on account of illness. 

Mr. SNYDER (at the request of Mr. 
Geratp R. Ford), for today, on account 
of death in the family. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of Mr. 
Geratp R. Ford), for today and tomor- 
row, on account of death of administra- 
tive assistant. 

Mr. WINALL (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forn), through March 23, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. KUPFERMAN (at the request of Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama), for 1 hour, on 
Thursday, April 13; and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama), for 20 minutes, on 
Tuesday, March 21; and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Gurney (at the request of Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama), for 15 minutes, 
today; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gupser (at the request of Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama), for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday, March 22; to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Moss (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL), for 30 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fisuer (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL), for 30 minutes, on March 22; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Epwarps of Alabama) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HOSMER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
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quest of Mr. DINGELL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 219 An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell certain land In Lander, 


Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 21, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES DURING 1966 AS RE- 
QUIRED BY THE MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED, 
BY PUBLIC LAW 86-472 AND BY 
PUBLIC LAW 86-628. 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended by section 401 (a) of 
Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, required the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel, including both for- 
eign currencies expended and dollar ex- 
penditures made from appropriated 
funds. 

The required reports for travel during 
1966 are submitted herewith: 

Agriculture Committee. 

Agriculture Committee—special Pres- 
idential mission to India. 

Appropriations Committee. 

Armed Services Committee. 

Banking and Currency Committee. 

Education and Labor Committee. 

Education and Labor Committee— 
General Subcommittee on Labor. 

Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Government Operations Committee. 

Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee 

J udiciary Committee. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. 

Post Office and Civil Service Com- 


Science and Astronautics Committee. 

Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Ways and Means Committee: Can- 
ada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group—ninth meeting. House delega- 
tion to NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference. Interparliamentary Union— 
U.S. Group. 

Mexico-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Group—House of Representatives 
delegation. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Special 
d Presidential Mission to India, expended between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1966 1 =! 


Date Per diem rate Total amount ‘Transportation Total 
per diem 
Name and country Name of 
currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Depar- |Total| Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture days | currency | or U.S. eurreney] or U.S. |currency| or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
TOTALS 
Hon, W. R. roses FP ee earned RIS 7⅛˙§—oi fone S| Re bee a = 
Hon. Robert Dole. 
Hyde Murray (committee staff) 
Fowler West (committee staa !. . E 
PT ͤ ——T—TT—T—F—F— p v 5» 


Nor. — Transportation in India furnished by U.S. Air Force. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
Dohmen, è ars as dau Gmd. n. ð . : $8, 822. 68 


W. R. POAGE, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. 
Marcu 10, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Special 
Presidential Mission to India, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


Date Per diem rate Total reson per Transportation Total 
em 
Name and country Name of N 
currency U. S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Depar- Total Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture days | currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. eurreney or U.S. U.S. 
currency currency currency 

1 fosasens à 50. 00 9 ag 2. 222. 44 

n 50.00 ¶ lÜt E l r 2,147.21 

1 oo 65. 9 2, 18. 9888 2, 248. 84 

n ooh r n 2, 204. 19 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 888, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Agriculture, U.S. House of Representatives. between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


Total 8 Transportation Total 


Name and country 


U.S, dollar U.S, dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency 


Foreign | equivalent 
“Or U.S. 


Hon, W. R. Poage..- 64. 90 
Hon. Ralph Harvey 66. 00 
Hon. Eligio de la Garza 43. 69 
Fowler C. West ponnn an 80. 23 
o/ a cada nnn nsec . Sol) e Dee 91, 00 
r e , ꝗ xp Seanée rds 345. 82 
Amount 

C FTT ꝑ . c oe 345. 82 


W. R. Poace, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. 


Manch 9, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 833, 2d sess., 90th Cong., Committee on 
Agriculture, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 : : 


Name and country 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Report of empenditures of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 833, 2d sess., goth Cong., Committee 
on Agriculture, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


Per diem rate Total 3 per Transportation Total 
and coun’ Name of R a we a 
* as U.S, dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S: dollar 


Depar- Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign event Foreign | equivalent | Foreign 8 
ture days | currency | or U.S. | currency r U. S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 


G 3 250. 00 250, 00 27. 45 27. 45 

Mexico 21, 240. 00 100. 00 203. 00 16, 24 
Fowler C. West: 

. 1 — — etzal 5 250. 00 250. 00 54. 99 54. 99 

a Sa / Seabee 176. 70 25. 24 

Jane C. Wola: Guatemala. Quetzal May 5 250. 00 260. 00 91. 00 91. 00 


1 No foreign currency drawn. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 605, 1st sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Agriculture, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


Per diem rate Total —" Transportation 
m 


Name and country Name of 

currency U.S. do! U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 

Arrival Dee Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 

days | currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S, |currency| or U.S. [currency] or U.S. 

currency currency 
Hon. Charles M. Teague: Spain. Peseda A SESA 351. 00 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
ren ↄ ꝑꝑ ::]: — S61 

W. R. Poacz, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. 
Manck 9, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives, 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


Per diem rate 


Agriculture Subcommittee. ...... 
se Subcommittee. 


cies GEORGE H. Manon, 
rman, Committee on Appropriations. 
MARCH 2, 1967. 5 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and wa tated funds, by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives, 
between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Name and country 


U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign N Foreign canoer Foreign 8 
currency | or U.S. curreney] or U. currency 
BSu 
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iture ‘oreign currencies and a mds by the Committee on A; U.S, H. 
Report of expenditure of foreign g e 1 3 ouse of Representatives 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE—Continued 


Name and country 


Hon. Odin Langen: 
United States and Mexico. 
‘Transportation 


Sabel CC0ͤ —— .. . v. ».. ĩò⸗ ͤ ETES 
8 Subcommittee, 


8. R. Preston: 
United Kingdom — 


3 Transportation to and from Europe on military aircraft, 
CxXITI——465—Part 6 
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between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1966—Continu 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE INTERIOR 
Per diem rate 


Name of 


currency U.S. dollar U. S. dollar 


March 20, 1967 
Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives, 
ed 


U.S. dollar 


Depar- Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent 


ture days | currency U.S. or U.S. 


Labor and Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare Subcom- 
mittee total 


1 Transportation to and from Geneva furnished as members of delegation to World Health Assembly. 


or U.S. 


| 


or U.8. 


B| S888 
s|sssss 


8 SES 8885 
s|ssss (888888 
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Report of expenditures of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of 
Representatives, between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDICIARY—Continued 


Name and country Name of 
currency U.S. dollar R 
ent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U. 
currency 


A — 2 — 
3| 32258 


z| s8esse 


p 


2 — 
5 


N 


p 
SES SBA | 2] S258 


2 | SSSSaseR 888828 


$ 


1 
E 


1 Transportation to Thailand not at Government expense. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 118, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
gi d vd nae Services, U.S. oles of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81 1966 3 : 


RECAPITULATION 


Name and country Name of 
currency 

Subcommittee to Far East 4,343, 90 

10, 975. 60 

4, 676. 89 

2, 039. 09 

3, 959. 66 

7, 706. 83 


RECAPITULATION Amount 


L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 
FEBRUARY 28, 1966. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 118, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Armed Services, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO FAR EAST 


Name and country 


Transportation to Far East and return. 


n, pp ⅛· 5⏑˙ Ä ˙ ˙mT—ꝛiü-̃U⏑᷑ͤ : ß ß . tare 4, 343. 90 


O. OC. FISHER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Far East. 


APRIL 15, 1966. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 118, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Armed Services, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO VIETNAM 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report o; eee of for rrencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 118, 2d sess., 89ih Cong., Committee on 
ji á 45 be es U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1968—Continued s 


BPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO VIETNAM—Continued 


Name and country 


1 No funds drawn. 
2 Transportation from United States and return: 


og eee of the ana 


e d ene ee NTE Ea eee eee 10, 975. 60 


APRIL 28, 1966. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee to Vietnam. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 118, 2d sess., 89th Cong., 
Committee on Armed Services, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATO 


Foreign equivalent Foreign 
or U.8, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 118, 2d sess., 89th Cong., 
Committee on Armed Services, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATO—Continued 


Date Per diem rate Total 8 per Transportation Total 
em 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Depar- Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture days | currency | or U.S. | currency} or U.S. curreney] or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 

eurrency currency currency currency 


A 980 200. 00 
Sa a ee 53-15-6 150. 00 
417.10 | 2,043.79 417.10 


1 Transportation for entire group. 


i. NEE ⅛ EE PEES E SESE E eee pe md eID a WLS ve rs a = 4, 676,89 


O. C. FISHER, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1966. Chairman, Subcommittee on NATO. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 118, 2d sess., 89th Cong., 
Committee on Armed Services, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WESTERN EUROPE 


Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 


Pound. Sept. 4 
— Sept. 9 


Foreign currency (C. S. dollar equivalent). ......--....--00-2-----2----0-- 2222 -- nnn nn nnn enna a a ane — —— —— 2, 089. 00 


ROBERT L. Lx rr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Western Europe, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1967. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 118, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Armed ee U.S. House of epresentatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, -1966—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WESTERN EUROPE 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per 
diem 


Name and country 


8. U. S. d. 8. . 
Depar- Total Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture | days 8. U.S. 8. 


8 2858 285888 
zl seas 88888 


B| Banas | 
s| 88888 


— 


p 
8 
8 


1 Transportation for entire subcommittee. 


/ ͥ õ AA I E A E ]ðA ⁵———T— . ͤ—?!1!„%æ 3, 959. 00 
Ricwarp H. IcHorp, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Western Europe. 
FEBRUARY 28, 1966. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res, 118, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
= d on Armed Services, U.S. House of ee ee between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1066 jei 


Per diem rate Total amount ‘Transportation Total 
per diem 


Name and country 3 
currency U.S, dollar U.8, dollar U.S. dollar 
Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
d currency | or U.S. | currency] or U.S. | currency} or U.S. 
Hp, L. Mendel Rivers: 


Ce on ER Ed a cee eas | Ee hee et 
Hon. James A. Byrne: 
Spain she 


Hon. Charles H. Wilson: 
Ital: 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 118, 2d sess., 89th Cong. 
has soa on Armed Services, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued i 


Total amount per Transportation 
diem 


Name and country U.S. dollar 


ort enditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, iravel authorized by H. Res. 1043, 1st sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
* — and Currency, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 y 


ame and count: 
Ngira 2 v. S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK TRIP (TREASURY SPON- 
BORED) 


Mr. Orman B. Fink: Mexico 
Hon. Seymour Halpern: Mexico 
Mr. Norman Holmes: Mexico 
Hon. Chester Mize: Mexico 
Hon. Henry S. Reuss: Mexico 
Hon. Thomas L. Ashley: Mexico 


Total expenses, Inter- 
ae did Development 


3, 248. 00 
3, 998. 00 


2, 217.00 
8, 998. 00 
3, 501. 00 


320. 10 


8 8 8 8 88 
SSS Sede 
88888888 


EUROPEAN CAPITAL MARKETS 
STUDY 


Mr. Richard Cook: 

yt home at RT AES Fe ten 98,750 7 

245 
LErni OLNE O ecean 

1700 
Ne peer r 

1, 426. 25 

155 

70 


1 Funds returned to 3 Per diem funds allocated for anticipated 5-day stay. 


RECAPITULATION (ALL TRIPS) 


Embassy before departure, 
Per diem funds allocated for anticipated 4-day stay. 


Amount 
1 RE OSE OT EE Se eS Ce SES Line STE SETS E dean Me: ott — —w nt SR a e 25. 981. 61 
6 
Manch 10, 1967. WRIGHT Parman, 


Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ort of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. House o resentalives 
Rep iP tl Pot Lbs: fe between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 2 e : 


Total amount per 
diem 
Name and country 
U.8. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. jcurrency| or U.S. 
currency 
Hon. James Harvey: 
ET eee ers Sakon E 50.00 |... 
Yugoslavia___............-...- 88.00 
Hun; Forint 150. 00 2,400 
Crechodovakia 171] konma —. 91.16 S Fie yy 
8 Ruble. D 130. 00 
117. 00 130. 00 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditures of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. House of Representatives, 
ee = pedis: ee Jan. and Dec. 81, 1966—Continued j f 


Per diem rate Total spom per Transportation Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. curreney or U. S. | currency] or U.S. 
currency 


currency 
3 ,250 50 | 93, 750 150. 00 93, 750 150. 00 
625 50 1,875 150. 00 1. 875 150. 00 
2, 400 50 560 11. 67 1,840 38. 33 
1,840 38. 33 
717. 50 50 1,435 100. 00 1, 435 100, 00 
45. 00 80 160.00 66.67 135. 00 150. 00 
135. 00 150. 00 
3 31,250 50 93, 750 150. 00 93, 750 150. 00 
33 625 50 1,875 150. 00 1,875 150. 00 
1 2, 400 50 90 1.88 2,310 48. 12 
2,310 48.12 
2 717.50 50 1,435 100. 00 1, 435 100. 00 
34 45.00 50 125.00 27.78 200. 00 200. 00 
yt 200. 00 200. 00 
2 344.90 50 689. 80 100. 00 689. 80 100. 00 
3 31, 250 50. 00 93, 750 150. 00 287, 188 459. 84 
23 625 50. 00 1,875 150. 00 1,875 150. 00 
1 2. 400 50. 00 2, 400 50. 00 2. 400 50. 
2 717.5 50. 00 1, 435 100. 00 1. 435 100. 00 
4 45 50. 00 ao . 161. 00 178. 80 
3 344. 90 50. 00 034. 70 1, 034. 70 150. 00 

Total European 
— , ],. —v— . T 2 602 65 

BTUDY ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL SECTOR IN LATIN 
AMERICA 
. Paul A. Fino: 

Tien. k 2 F 2 Dee. 1 3 50. 00 | 1,873. 50 1, 873. 50 150, 00 
Col Dec. 3 2 50. 00 | 1,625. 00 100. 00 1, 625. 00 100, 00 
P Dec, 8 5 50. 00 700, 00 250. 00 7, 747. 20 289. 07 

Dec. 12 4 50. 00 998. 00 200. 00 908. 00 200. 00 
Brazil. Dec. 18 46 50.00 | 660, 000 300. 00 660, 000 300. 00 
r n B. Widnall: Vene- | Bollvar . Nov. — | Nov. — 10 50. 00 2, 240 500. 00 2, 240 500. 00 
ru 
Norman Holmes: 
Fi — ae A Peso Nov. 27 | Nov. 29 3 80. 00 = za ne 949. 75 76. 04 
do...........| Nov. 30 | Dee. 3 4 12, 120. 00 130. 86 1. 120. 00 69.14 
1, 120, 00 69. 14 
— ů —ͤ—-— Dec. 4 Deo. 8 5 13, 591. 50 134. 01 3, 108. 50 156. 00 
3, 108. 50 115, 99 
Escudo..........| Des. 9 | Dec, 12 4 1467. 00 93.79 531. 00 106. 21 
531. 00 106, 21 
Cruzeiro........ Dec. 13 Deo. 18| 46 1404, 108 224. 64 385, 802 175. 30 
385, 802 175. 36 
1 100.00 8.01 
ogee Nov. 27 | Nov. 9| 3 E 1, 773. 50 141.99 
Peso] Nov. 30 | Dec. 3 4 3 — — soe 3, 240. 00 200. 00 
„ Dec. 1 Dec, 8 5 4,262.00 120.03 5, 309. 20 198. 10 
Escudo.........| Dec. 9 Dec. 12 4 } 182,09 105.53 826. 00 165. 53 
Oruxero— Dec. 13 Dec. 18 6 470, 690 213. 98 470, 700 213. 95 
r (No per diem und f ＋—ßꝛ— E S ES ä E O E E E 
received) 

Totükexpensts Sor: . ͤ iini aana ainai — ——— ao aoaaa. DR E aE O 040, 45 
development of the agri- % 
cultural sector in Latin 
America, 

STUDY ON BILATERAL CREDIT 

AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 

William A. Barrett: 

Spain 3 2,995 50. 00 8. 985 13, 185 220.00 
3| 31,250 50.00 | 93,750 110, 260 160, 42 

3 1, 500 50. 00 4, 500 5, 360 178. 67 

7 150 50.00 1,050 1, 050 350. 00 

2 | 1,028. 50 50. 00 E BS J 100. 00 

3 287. 37 50. 00 12 12 150. 00 

. 2 18, 000 50. 00 36. 000 — * 100. 00 
SERS ͤ—. BREST) WARE ̃ SS DN —ę—„— 4, 51 894. 59 
pe Sp. al BRR (REESE RE RR A N — 7, 192, 80 1, 802, 70 
Peseta. .........| Nov. 19 | Nov. 21 3 2, 995 50. 00 8. 985 8, 985 150. 00 
Lira. eae Nov. 22 | Nov, 24 3 31, 250 50. 00 93, 750 93, 750 150. 00 
Drachma . Nov. 25 Nov. 27 3 1, 500 50. 00 4, 500 4.500 150, 00 
pound. Nov. 28 | Dee. 4 7 150 50. 00 1,050 1,050 350, 00 
3 Dee. 5 Dec. 6 2 1, 028. 50 50. 00 2.057 2, O57 100. 00 
Hong Kong Dec. 7 Dec. 9 3 287. 37 50. 00 862. 12 862.12 150. 00 
Jen Des. 10 | Dee, 11 21 18,000 50.00 | 36,000 36, 000 100, 00 
. EA M 182. 10 649. 41 
mark „192. 80 1,802. 70 


Germany aan 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign . ee e ee funds, Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. House of Representatives, 
etween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


STUDY ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL SECTOR IN LATIN 
AMERICA—continued 


8 888888 
2 3228223 


Total hon epee yl 11% ͤ a E S E creed 


i A sm 

ments 5 5 

United States and. Euro- 
pean countries, 


STUDY ON DEVELOPMENT LENDING 
IN THE FAR EAST AND MIDDLE EAST 


20 6 50.00 | 108, 000 300. 00 

+ 380. 00 +97. 86 

28 22 50. 00 204. 55 52.14 

. 26 6 50.00 | 108, 000 300. 00 

28 22 50. 00 389. 70 100. 00 

. 26 6 50.00 | 108, 000 300. 00 

. 29 3 50. 00 584. 55 150. 00 

. 4 5 50, 00 67, 452 250. 00 

» 10 6 50. 00 12, 000 300. 00 

+30, 600 85. 00 

» 13 3 50. 00 41, 400 115. 00 

2¹ 26 6 50,00 | 108, 000 300. 00 

+ 27 28 22 50. 00 389. 70 100. 00 

2¹ 20 6 50, 00 84, 780 235. 50 

$203. 00 52. 28 

27 28 22 322. 36 82. 72 

21 2⁰ 6 300. 00 

27 „ 1 5 250. 00 
„ 2 2 1 
+ 21 20 6 
27 28 2 


Total expenses for study 755 77) . ̃é§V % ĩV7ͥ); v ⅛⁰ ,, 
development lendi 
the Far East and M die 
East. 


— — — 
e ee e e 14, 419, 08 


1 Funds returned to embassy before departure. $ Refunded to embassy before departure. 

2 Per diem funds allocated for anticipated 4-day way: Per diem funds allocated on an anticipated 3-day 

3 Per diem funds allocated for anticipated 5-day Per diem funds allocated on anticipated day at — day refunded to U.S. 
4 Per diem funds allocated on the basis of an pa 8-day stay. ‘Treasury. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
M PT eee en ope Se ¼— :. . «75». A 25, 981. 61 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 616, 89th sess., 1st Cong., 
Committee on Hducation and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31, 1966 


18T TRIP, JANUARY 1966 


Date Per diem rate ‘Total amount per ‘Transportation 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 

days | currency | or U.S. curreney or U.S. curreney or U 

currency currency currency 


James G. O'Hara: 


Unſted Kingdom i 5 17/17/2 50 123.20 
Norway Kr 356 50 | 391.73 55, 02 
Sweden... 258 50 452 87. 69 

344. 18 50| 691.25 100. 40 


Besse Sash 
88888 8885 


sass 
8885 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 616, 89th sess., lat Cong., Com- 
mittee on Hducation and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31, 1966—Continned 


IST TRIP, JANUARY 1966—Continued 


Total 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. or U.8. 
currency 


8 

1 
88888 8885 
88838 8888 


8888 


8 


> 
8 
8 


err hn : ͤ z : :: — ˙»ͤw 323 aia $4, 630, 62 
Apa C. POWELL, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1966. Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 616, 89th sess., 1st Cong., Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1, and Dec. $1, 1966 


SECOND TRIP, DECEMBER 1966 


Name and country 


Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
or U.S. |ourrency| or U.S. 


$44. 87 
17/17/3 


85 


3 


17/17/38 


BERERE 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 


1 For purchase of air tickets artment of State and embassies. 
= Apam C. POWELL, 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor. 
FEBRUARY 7, 1966. 


Report od rasa of for . currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 1044, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Education and General Sade e on Labor, U. 8. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


Name and country 


or i 

currency 

= H. D 

= e Sa I Time en! bg. a IR c5 18, 000 50 | 126, 000 350, 00 
> Sen a 2 2, 000 50 4,000 100. 00 
Hong Kong 4 287.75 50 | 1, 151. 00 426, 80 
Area e 3 | 1, 028. 50 50 | 3,085. 50 150. 00 
CCC A SET cngucaes 3 | -375.09 50 | 1,125. 28 150. 00 
w EER a SR 4 27,750 50 | 111,000 200. 00 
Greece. 3 1, 500 50 4, 500 150. 00 
Italy (Nap! 8 31, 250 50 93, 750 150, 00 
Italy 3| 31,250 50 | 93, 750 150. 00 
Portugal 3 1,437.5 50 | 4,312.5 150.00 
Germany ug 4 3 200. 00 50 600. 00 150. 00 
German ee) pe eS | EES 2 200. 00 50 400. 00 100, 00 
Denmark 18 o 344. 84 50 | 1,379. 35 200. 00 
Iceland.. 19 LS SE e SON RAS SS A j 
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expendi ign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 1044, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Repor or ops sariri senya Subcommittee Oa S 25 House of Representatives, between Jan. I and Dec. 31 71 966. Continued 


Date Per diem rate Total amount 
diem E 


Name and country Name of 
Arrival | Depar- Total] Foreign | equivalent 
ture 
ni ing 7 80 | 126, 000 350 350 00 
2 50 4, 000 100 100. 00 
4 50 | 1, 151. 00 200 200. 00 
3 50 | 3, 085. 50 150 150. 00 
3 50 | 1, 125. 28 150 150. 00 
4 50 | 111.000 200 200. 00 
3 50 4, 500 150 150. 00 
3 250 50 93, 750 150 150. 00 
3 31, 250 50 93, 750 150 150. 00 
3 | 1,437.50 50 | 4,312.5 150 150. 00 
3 200. 00 50 600. 00 150 150. 00 
2 200. 00 50 400. 00 100 100. 00 
2 344. 84 50 1, 379. 38 200 200. 00 


718. 000 50 1206. 000 350 „000 350. 00 
2 2.000 50 4.000 100 4.000 100.00 
4| 287.75 80 | 1,151.00 200 1, 151. 00 200. 00 
3 | 1,028. 50 50 | 3,085. 50 150 3, 085. 50 150.00 
3 | 378.00 50 | 1, 125.28 150 1, 125. 28 150. 00 
4| 27.780 50 | 111. 000 200 1.000 200. 00 
3 1,500 50 | 4.500 150 4, 500 150. 00 
3| 31,250 50 | 93,750 150 93, 750 150. 00 
3| 31,250 50 | 93,750 150 93, 750 150. 00 
3| 1,437.5 50 | 4,321.5 150 4,312.5 150. 00 
3| 200. 00 50 | 600.00 150 600. 00 150. 00 
2| 200.00 50 | 400.00 100 400. 00 100. 00 
4| 9 5 50 | 1,379. 35 200 1, 379. 35 200. 00 
7| 18,000 50 | 126,000 350 126, 000 350. 00 
2 2000 50 4.000 100 4.000 100. 00 
4| 287.75 50 | 1,151.00 200 1, 151. 00 200. 00 
3 | 1,028. 50 50 | 3, 085. 50 150 3, 085. 50 150. 00 
3| 375.00 50 | 1, 125. 28 150 1, 125. 28 150. 00 
Egypt. 4| 27.750 50 | 111. 000 200 11. 000 200. 00 
Greece.. 3 : 1,500 50| 4.500 150 4.500 150. 00 
Italy (Naples) Lira 8| 31,250 50 98,750 150 93, 750 150. 00 
Ital Pm 1 5 331.250 50 93, 750 150 93, 750 150. 00 
e eee 3 1,487.5 50 | 4,312.5 150 4,312, 5 150. 00 
3| 200.00 50| 600. 00 150 600. 00 150. 00 
2 200.00 50 400. 00 100 400. 00 100. 00 
4| aa 50 | 1,379. 35 200 1,379. 35 200. 00 


7 50 | 126, 000 350 126, 000 350. 00 
2 50 4, 000 100 4, 000 100. 00 
4 50 | 1,151. 00 200 1, 161. 00 200. 00 
3 50 | 3, 085. 50 150 3, 085. 50 150, 00 
3 50 | 1, 125. 28 150 3 150. 00 
4 50 | 111. 000 200 11. 000 200. 00 
3 50 4, 500 150 8, 201. 40 273. 38 
3 50 93, 750 150 93, 750 150. 00 
3 50 93, 750 150 93, 750 150. 00 
3 50 | 4,312.5 150 4,312.5 150. 00 
3 50 600. 00 150 150, 00 
2 50 400. 00 100 100. 00 
oe 50 | 1,379. 35 200 200. 00 


7 50 | 126,000 350 000 350.00 
2 50 7 800 100 2 088 100. 00 

4 50 1, 151. 00 200 1, 151.00 200. 00 

3 50 | 3,085. 50 150 3, 085. 50 150. 00 

3 09 50 | 1, 125.28 750 1.125. 28 150. 00 

4| 27,750 50 | 411,000 200 1, 000 200. 00 

3 500 50 4.500 150 4, 500 150. 00 

3| 31,250 50 | 93,750 150 93, 750 150.00 

3| 31,250 50 93,750 150 93, 750 150. 00 

3| 1,487.5 50 4,312.5 150 4, 312.5 150.00 

3| 200.00 50 00 150 600. 00 150. 00 

2} 200.00 50 | 400.00 100 400. 00 100. 00 

4 344. 84 50 | 1,379. 35 200 1, 379. 35 200. 00 

7| 18,000 50 | 126, 000 350 126, 000 350. 00 

2 2,000 50 4,000 100 4,000 100. 00 

~ 4 2 4 287. 75 50 1,161. 00 200 1, 151. 00 200. 00 

Nov. 27 .29| 3 1, 028.50 50 | 3, 088. 50 150 3, 085. 50 150. 00 

Nov. 20 1| 3] 228. 80 | 1, 125. 28 150 1, 125. 28 150. 00 

Egypt... = Dec. 1 4| 4 27,750 50 | 111.000 200 1. 000 200. 00 
Ce eae S| Dee. 4] Dee. 6 3 1, 500 5⁰ 4. 500 180 4, 500 150. 00 
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ort of expenditure of foreign currencies and a eee, funds, travel authorised by H. Res. 1044, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee. on 
ucation ond Labor, General Subcommittee on , US. House of Representatives, between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


Total amount per Transportation 
diem 


Name and country Name of 
currency U. S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 
Robert E. Vagley—Continued 

Italy (Naples) 6 50 93, 750 PP 93, 750 150, 00 
Rome) = 8 50 93, 750 i | SRAN E 93, 750 150. 00 
P 10 50 | 4,312 5 150 4,312, 5 150. 00 
. 12 50 600. 00 150 600. 00 150. 00 
14 50 400. 00 100 400. 00 100. 00 
5 50 | 1,379. 35 200 1, 379, 35 200. 00 


17 Nov. 23 50 126,000 . 120, 000 350. 00 
. 23 Nov. 24 50 4, 000 N 4,000 100, 00 
2 | Nov. 27 50 | 1,151.00 eee 1. 151. 00 200. 00 
. 27 Nov. 20 50 | 3,085. 50 150 3, 085. 50 150. 00 
2 | Dec. 1 50 | 1,125. 28 150 1, 125, 28 150. 00 
1| Dec. 4 50 11, 000 200 1, 000 200, 00 
4| Dec, 6 50 4, 500 150 4, 500 150. 00 
6 | Dec. 8 50 93, 750 150 93, 750 150. 00 
8 | Dec, 10 50 93, 750 150 93, 750 150. 00 
10 | Dec, 12 50 4,312.5 150 4, 312.5 150. 00 
12 | Deo, 14 50 600. 00 150 600. 00 150. 00 
14 | Dec, 15 50 | 400. 00 100 400. 00 100, 00 
15 | Dec. 18 50 | 1,379, 35 1, 379. 35 200, 00 
18 | Deo, 19 


Amount 

n,, d ß A ET EENIA EE AE GEEN E ẽ 22... A 17, 950. 18 
Department 488 r e ETL EES IED FN 852. 44 
— ... ̃ Tf NEE -T TAE S S AG E . p p ̃ c cp ̃ ̃ c —— ˙ — m— p ß 18, 802. 62 


Joun H. DENT, 
Chairman, General Subcommittee on Labor. 
January 17, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 84, 1st sess., 89th Cong., Committee on Foreign 
en 4 Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1966 i 


Date Per diem rate Total — t per Transporta! tion Total 
em 
Name and count 
paky U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
Arrival Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. | currency! or U.S. currency | or U. 


Clement J, Zablocki: 
Vietnam... 18 Feb. 22 4 | 682.0 9.37 | 2,728.0 37.49 2, 728. 0 37.49 
22 | Feb. 26 4 | 194.15 50. 00 90 200.00 776.50 200.00 
2|July 4 3 | 18,000 50.00 | 54,000] 180.00 540. 00 160. 00 
4|July 8| 4 | 19415 50.00| 776,60} 200, 00 776. 60 200.00 
8 Jul, 9 118,000 50.00 | 158, 000 60. 00 8,000 50.00 
20 Nov. 26 6 | 18,000 50.00 | 108,000 300 00 561,000 100.44 169, 000 460. 44 
26 | Nov, 28 3 194. 85 50. 00 584. 55 150. 00 72.10 18. 57 656. 65 168. 57 
Nov. 17 | Nov. 22 6 | 27.500 50.00 | 165.000] 00.00 69.028 124.24 | 234. 028 424.24 
Nov. 24| 2 | 225.00 50.00 | 250.00 100.00 195, 082 43.27 | 645. 08 143.27 
24 Nov. 25 1 | 17.900 50.00 17.000 50.00 5.72 16.50 23.622 86.50 
2 Nov. 28 3 | 157.50 50.00 472.50] 180.00 681.55 184.62 | 1, 054. 05 334.62 
2 Nov. 20 1 | 205.00 50.00 205.00 eee e 205. 00 50.00 
20 Dec. 2 3 | 150.00 50.00 450.00 180.00 382.508 117564 802. 908 267. 64 
„Wb en | dae ae 4. 463 12.50 4.403 12.50 
. 2 Dee. 1 1 50.00 50.00 900,00} 100 50% 182.50 20.28 |- 1, 082. 50 120. 28 
4| Dec. 7| 3 | 1,500.00 50.00 | 4,500.00 | 180.00 949.44 31.64 | 5,449. 44 151.64 
. 7| Dec. 9 2 625. 00 50.00 | 1,250. 00 100, 00 640. 63 51.25 | 1,890.63 151. 25 
. 9 Dec. 12 3 31, 250 50. 00 93, 750 150. 00 18,126.62 29. 00 111,876.62 179. 00 
12 Dec. 13| 1 | 2,995, 00 50. 00 | 2, 995. 00 50.00 | 666.61 11.11 | 3,601.61 6.11 
17 | Nov 6 | 24.833 44.70 | 149.000 268.18 | 60. 028 124.24 | 218, 028 302.42 
22 Nov. 24 2 228.00 50.00 450.00 100.00 195.08 43.27 | 645.08 143. 27 
2 Nov. 2 1 | 17.900 50,00} 17.900 50.005.722 16.50 23.622 66. 50 
2 Nov. 28 3 | 157,50 50.00 472.80 150.00 58155 184.62 | 1, 054. 05 334. 62 
2 Nov. 20 1 | 205.00 50.00 | 205.00 e 205. 00 50.00 
2| Dec. 2 3 150.00 50.00 | 450.00 150.00 352.908 117.61 802. 908 287. 64 
Uae at | etic PRE ocd kl Us RTA nt Oe LAE SBE 4.403 12.50 4.40 12. 50 
2 Dee 1 2 350.00 50.60 500.060 1000 182.50 20.28 | 1, 082. 50 120. 28 
4| Dec. 7| 3 | 1,500.00 50.00 | 4,500.00 | 180.00 949. 44 31, 64 | 5,449.44 181, 64 
7| Dec. 9| 2 | ‘625.00 50.00 | 1; 250. 00 100.00 | 640.63 51.25 | 1, 890. 63 151.25 
9 Dec. 12 3 | 31,250 50.00 | "93. 750 150. 00 |18, 126.62 29.00 111,876.62 179. 00 
Spain. 12 Deo. 13| 1 | 2,995.00 50.00 | 2, 995. 00 50.00 | 668.61 11.11 | 3, 661. 61 61.11 
William 8. Mailliard: 
Brazil. 27 Bes. 3 | 46,886 21.31 | 609, 500 277.05 | 50,657 23.03 | 660,157 300. 08 
ay.. 3| Dec. 7| 4 033 Sei | o a E 16,130 127.22 
a 8| Den 9 1 2 26. 2 S A TOE P 45. 00 26. 
P. it ETN DR .. ̃ ͤ D E 636. 40 159. 50 630. 40 159. 50 
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Ass SE SSSANSSSSSRERSA SSA SEA NAISIN 
KARESAS Ss nnn ns S888 


ane 


8883388 8888888828828 85 
E88 888 S s 888 

— ge ef 
isa 


erer ed oleh iat 


8888388 sssssss 
28888888 8888888 8888888 


SSeS 2 


3888888 888888888 88888 8 
8888888 888888888 88888 S 


= A t t 


per 


5 
ẹbẹ | 838382888 888888888 88888 3888888888 88388888 8883883 
E 8828888 SS 888 88888 3888888888 8888888 88888 


e ZT ' wget ef e r deleted 


Total amount 
diem 


by H. Res. 84, 1st sess., 89th Cong., Committee on Foreign 


ae Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


S 22 SS SS SSS 388383888 issess 8328328838383 | 8388882888 8333383 

82 2 2 85 S#SSSSS SSSSSSSSS SSSSS SHASSSSSSS | SSSSSSS SSSSSSS 
5 i 

SS [2 |58 i 
33 ` gb 3883888 888888888 S888 28288383323 | 88833888 382833828 
ss * g: A8 S8 s 8888 8888888888 38888888 838888838 
=B i x a ger 2 a ot 1 ot = 

Y 2 
H SE | ed ew ed ed ea c ene ae AN Mowe cleo MONDANA MONON? 
TS 3 5 5832888 3 bg 888888888 EFEFEF 
SA ZAZZZRARAR ZARRRA 
aS 
at 5 
Ss rin 4 
33 as 
8 7 7 7 
35 i i i 
Sa i i 
E> g 2 A 

f 5 : i 


orei. 


$ j ! 1 
> 2 3 i 4 
8 2 it 
3 E] iat ig! 
: 4 4 
oe = 222 8 
= H JEEE 85 
S 3E & gS BES 2 8 
5 a3 Ho ERS S 
Š g^ g? EEG ee 
H 85 | 


H OSASSSSR 


SSS SSS SSB JS 38888355 


888 388 8 88 E EEEN 


888887 : 3 3888883 388838 3888825 
Races 8888888 8888483 8888888 


p 33888 25 8888888 q 8888888 3888888 388887 
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Schilling 
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8828285 
28888828 


SSS 888888 
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Nts ts lot 


288888338 
98888 


er 
SSS 888888 


S AA 888 


2888888888 


AS88888 


es 


S888888888 
SHASSAEESS 


83888388838 
888853354 


rr 


NASN 


888 8 8 5 


... OS EE 


Hon. J. Irving Whalley: 


Italy 


sneeeseasnex 
SE EHE BREE 


FEEFEE 


19. 05 400. 00 


ug. 27 | Sept. 3 


Pound A 
guilder. 


Dutech 


Murphy: 


e—a 


1 


illiam T 


2 
3 

2 
E 
33 
52 


Guatemala. 


El Salvador. 


Israel. 


Hon, Roy H. MoVicker: 


8 


—————— 


Ita 


F] 
— 
8 
04 
o 
g 
2 
a 


Hon. 
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currencies and ig ee funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 84, 1st sess., 89th Cong., Committee on Foreign 


‘airs, U.S. House d 


March 20, 1967 


1, 1966—Continued 


epresentatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 8 


Report of expenditure of forei 


23,5 38888888 938A SSAA KGRSKSSSANSSTH ANSSSTSRSKSA S NEB SASASASH ANSSSSSRSRSHS ANVSEHR SSS KS 888 83 
ER EEE g 888 {8 E8 REAECSSERRESS SLERSRESES 8 dsg 8 8888 3888 8 8 8888 8888888 8 3 gig ES 
3 |p 
85 = 
b 29855889 BES; SERS 89288838723277 Ke_ssggassts g SJS seeetess gegessgstesss AsSRzgze SRG 33 885 18 
i 888 88 8 f 8 Sg 88 9 LESE LEL MELECI f End 888 84883 SEEE eseeae8 283 a Eke 8 
E Co] — ' — E — — aS 2 a a aiei — . -i — eet 
32% 8288s saan is |i RINZES isaasssn ange senses A NSS lsSRssex ANSI isgasasae ANALIS jis | | 
E sl s tgs dgdg 34 3838 4 S388 4 ddd 848883 88 8888888 f is 
g japi] j ej AEs | | A | 
a 8 } i T 288885 ggetess f 2888885 i SSS 3 
N ANSE | is if 8888884 322228 g 223848 88888 ᷣ | i 
s 3s 88/88888 3 8 8 8 8 d 88888888828888 888888 88888 8 888 83/88883 888888 88888 8888888 888 8 s 
= 386 RE 888 GRE SHSM 888888888882 88 8 88888 g seg Sd 8888 888888 88888 8888888 88 2 5 
ze 833 i i i ö i 
ps i i i i i 
is 85 88 28888 888 88 88 8888888888888 888888 38888 8 883 88 88888 888888 38338 | 8888888 S85 22 888 33 
E | es Gea ee a £ Su AG SSAFg SSsUkd SSRS  ugAggst MAg ae Dag mi 
H 5 e FE i — ey : ii i A: ' Crores 7 
35498 88 88888 S88 83 22 888888888888 88 888888 88888 3 888 Se 88888 888888 88888 8888888 RAN 88 888 88 
2 Sipi SS 33333 SSS AA Sad ssssssssssssss ssssss sssss s sss g% sssss ssssss sssss sssssss e 3 ad Gs 
ogs i ‘ i 1 H 
| PEE 
5 g8 88 2888 BRS 88 88 28883388833388 888888 88888 g 883 88 88888 888888 88888 8888888 TEET 288 g3 
* | Be | saang 28a Seve ea 
$e — * e own -< tH temo MA CUTS — e HO E S ay Meco wel * 
es | ' = E i i H i 2 
ie seas ROR ~ gnana aA -e NARRAN egg A ARR AM megs JARRAT vraga | Ae eee 
2 gais — . 8 5 ; Eg SS 88 8 F, SS SSE i Dee . i +3435 H 338 8 5 $ ; EE so 
a | A e ER BAAI Se ZARAI 
7 r RRARAR omno eg i 2 ves 
i * sos . ss 88 2 S 888888 ote eee . . 
E S523 eee 2242222222AAÁ 22222 E 


7 
i 


pound.. 


POO scale 


e bee 


Dinar 


English 
Riyal.. 


1 


Name and country 


Hon, Armistead I. Selden, Jr.: 
Dominican Republic. 


Hon, Cornelius E. Gallagher: 


Republic. .....-. 


United Arab 


N 


D 


Saudi Arabia. 


John C. White: 


Trinidad dollar 


Guyana dollar 
Cruzeiro. - 
Guarani 


Pinar 
S o-ene 


Schilling 


, USN. 


Lt. Comdr. I. C. Menefee, 


Republic. 


r 


F cn T A 
BES: 2b PARR S. A A eens 


Dominican 


Gu: 


P: 
Tr 
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eport of expenditur ign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 84, 1st sess., 89th Cong., Committee on Foreign 
ss 4 . "Afairs, U.S. House of — between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1966—Continued á 


Name and country 


Louise O'Brien: 


. 2 6 27. 500 50.00 | 165.00 300.00 69.028 124.24 234. 028 424.24 
24 2 225.00 50.00 | 450.00 100.00 198.08 43.27 | 645. 08 143. 27 
25 1 17. 500 50.00 | 17.900 50.00 5.722 16.50 23.622 66. 50 
28 3 157. 50 50.00 | 472. 50 150.00 881. 55 184.62 | 1,054. 05 334. 62 
20 1 205. 00 50.00 | 208.00 er 205.00 50.00 
. 2) 3 150. 00 50.00 | 480.00 150.00 3652. 908 117.64 802.908 287. 64 
E IRULE Hehe et age PRS r aa 12.50 4. 463 12.50 
1 2 50.00 500.00 100.00 182. 50 20.28 | 1,082. 50 120.28 
7| 3 50.00 | 4, 500. 00 150.00 | 949. 44 31.64 | 5, 449. 44 181.64 
9 2 50.00 | 1,250.00 100.00 | 640.63 51.25 | 1,890. 63 151.25 
12 3 50.00 98. 780. 00 150. 00 |18, 126. 62 29.00 111,876.62 179.00 
13 1 50.00 | 2,995. 00 50.00 | 686.61 11.11 | 3,661.61 61,11 
-19| 5 26.00} 130. 00 130. 00 130. 00 130. 00 
21 2 14.58 59. 50 29.15 59. 50 29.15 
2 12 35.95 | 948, 948 431.34 999, 605 454. 37 
Abe a 50. 00 31,550 280. 00 31, 500 250. 00 
CCC P . ESE 0. ts Asta 396. 69 | 1,983, 45 396. 69 
4| 3 50.00 | 84, 000 150, 00 80.00 | 82,800 230.00 
9| 1 60.00 18,000 . 18, 000 50. 00 
8 4 50. 00 60 200. 00 869. 68 223. 90 
7| 4 50.00 | 71-13-00 200. 00 86-19-38 242. 72 
n| 5 50.00 | 1,225.00 250. 00 1, 658. 80 338. 65 
290 6 50.00 | 1,470.00 iC alae ad RE ae 41. 470. 00 300. 00 
15 4 50. 00 10, 000. 00 200. 00 12, 321. 00 246. 42 
20 4 50.00 | 8000.00 200. 00 961.03 | 4,634.80 | 1, 161.03 
2 3 50.00 840.00 150. 00 34.305 | 4443. 10 184. 05 
3| 5 50.00 | 156,250 250. 00 74.05 | 202, 583 324. 05 
7 50.00 | 71-13-00 200. 00 42.72 8618-3 242.72 
11 50.00 | 1,228.00 250. 00 88. 65 |{1: 658. 80 338. 65 
20 50.00 | 1,470.00 300. 00 470.00 800. 00 
15 50.00 10, 000 200. 00 4.42 12,321 246.42 
2⁰ 50.00 800.00 200. 00 961.03 | 4,634.80 | 1. 161.03 
2 50.00 | 540.00 150. 00 34.05 | "663, 10 184.05 
3 50.00 156,250 250. 00 74.06 202, 534 324. 06 
. 19 3250 | 130.00 130. 00 130. 00 130. 00 
2¹ 17.35 | 50.50 34. 00 59. 50 34. 09 
H 36,00 l. 020, 500 467.95 957 918.47 
7 50.00 | 25,200 200. 00 25, 200 200. 00 
10 50.00 | 171,70 100. 00 171. 70 100. 00 
M 00 80.58. 593. 00 89. 58 
4 47.50 | 1,702, 75 347. 50 
Papeete TS) (tee ler Ue Bena AAA 830. 32 | 3, 329. 60 830.32 
27 1 050 ö 83 6% 180.5 7 — 189.37 
0 ar r E et) 813.07 | 3,260. 40 813.07 
WARIO Gon »A 12 33. 50 | 154-2-11 433. 50 
eS E 2 e 
. D 830, 32 | 3° 329. 60 830.32 
e eee eee 47.80 | 1, 702.75 347. 50 
790. 52 | 3, 102. 08 790. 52 
Open eee 47.50 | 1, 702. 75 347. 50 
om | Sree | 8 00 
nited Kingdom —— . 
Bermuda en . d0 33.50 | 136-0-6 383. 50 
Pee, nE homson: T 369-8 383.10 
. ccc a ee) So) see |: eee pee, 830.32 3, 320. 60 — 
—— 33.50 | 136-9-6 383. 50 
reed 33.50 | 136-9-6 383. 50 
a a diia ——. — Se 47.50 | 1, 702. 75 347. 50 
r  eaeael 830. 32 | 3, 329. 60 830. 32 
— 66, 758. 84 
REOAPITULATION Amount 
e e . y AAAA EE E a 66, 758. 84 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and gent ery funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
mere 1 Operations, US. ouse of Representatives, between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1966 15 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 


‘Transportation Total 


Name and country 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. |ecurrency| or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 
currency currency 
Hon. Ogden Reid: 
Vietnam. - Dollar -- Jan. 8 Jan, 144 6——— . é 9.4 
Hong Kong do 


Nork.— Transportation for trip between Washington and overseas destination and return to Washington furnished by the Department of the Army, as noted below. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
Wotan currency: (Ue. COUSr o A EE d r x c ETE 21.44 
Appropriated funds: Government Department (identify each): Department of the Army (transportation) 1, 541. 64 
T7 — — — —ä—j—ä6— —— ——— ———— ꝗ-—— 1, 563, 08 
FEBRUARY 3, 1967. WILLIAM L. Dawson, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
= ga Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 f» 


Name and country 


Hon. Howard H. Callaway: 


Hong Kong. Hong Kong 236) 80,00). 5676:25] , x . nunana 


81.50 |-..-......}...........-| 2, 049.80 


Returned to Embassy Eua oo 


Hong Kong Hong Ko 
1 dollar. S 
Tra m furnished by 


the ent of State for 
. 


n...... . ꝗð ᷣ — ̃ᷓEw—ow— , , ]ĩ—˙˙öàFn %˙ ũ .. 
United States. 


of State Washington, 
D.C. to Israel and Italy, 
returning to Washington, 


D.C. j 


— eae 
Hong Kong dol- 
lar. 


Plaster May p. - May 16. 12| 9 o| 11,800] 1000 
Hong Kong dol- | May 18.— 15. A e 


n ———— 


tion furnished by 
“the Department of State for 
above itinerary. 


London. 


Net n n- ůmͥmꝛ A hv . eee 
1Eligible for 5 days per diem, but collected only for 2 days: 


CXIII— 466—Part 6 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
r 8 e U.S. House S between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1966—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS—Oontinued 


Hon. L. H. Fountain—Continued 
Transportation furnished by 
Department of State for 
above itinerary. 


— ———— ——— 
Returned to embassy 41,300 
lasters and $13.10 in mili- 
— yment certificates 


Michael A. Taylor: 
— — te om 


Returned to Embass x. 
„ State, by 
air, for above travel. 
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Report aS en mies seeds ten: H. Res. 110, 2d séss., 89th Corg., Committee 
id overnment Operations, a2, U.. ‘Howse expended between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1006- Continued gi 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON eee 3 AND GOVERNMENT NFORMATION continued 


Date Per diem rate Total bm per Transportation Total 
em 


Name and country —.— 
8. 8. U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
Depar- equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture 8. 8. |currency| or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 
curren: 


Jen - Mar. 27 | Mar. 28 


eturned to Embassy, 39,300 
jasters and paoe ak 


Returned to 1 „„56—ÿF 2 
Air tr. tation furnished 1 2 po os 


for above avel o S 


Round ane ee oe = e er 
epartment o 
State for above ta CONS EARS ERS — ek NS 


8 F ee a 
John 8. Monagan: 
AOS sah Ea REI —— May 7] May 8 
D * Kong May 8 May 9 
9 


Ven May 7 | May 8 


Hong Kong M 8 May 9 
dollar. S ki f 


la et ene ee r! ͤ—— T ee Eee 
May 12 
— May 12 | May | i3 1 5, a 50 | 5500.00 
. 2 my 14 1 $ 2,000 
Rotiutd fo TM DONG ooo T anina . onasan 
e n May 14 May 15 2) 287.75 
Returned to Emb: DELT Aat Pi ie , , Dae RS E 
kapeng 
ment of State for on 
travel. 
FTF — ae 5 
* Helstoski: >| atay le 
—— May 
May 12 
May 13 
May 14 
May 15 
by Department 
State for above travel. 


C/ ae end ee eer eee tae] Oe eee eee (epee eel EN CEES 


aot 
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Report oj enditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
p r N ations, U.S. House 5 expended between Jan: I and Dec. 81, 1966—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND GOVERNMENT INFORMATION—Continued 


y 
š 


Per diem rate Total amount per 
diem 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Depar- Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture. days | currency | or U. 8. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency 


Roundé-trip air transportation 17!!! . . (ON coe Sl 

furnished by the. Depart 
ment of State for above 
travel. 


‘Praneportation furnished by | |-- 22 . v . . innan 
Department of State for sf 
above travel, 
See 50. 00 
50. 00 
50. 00 
50. 00 
50. 00 
50. 00 
50. 00 
FFF eae e eee 
0 
above travel. 


8 
8 


sss ss 


8 888 88 


8 


d eee eee / . ð x : danumiacwa 
Department of State ti | 
above itinerary, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report o; 3 or currencies and appr d funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess,. 89th C Committee on 
4 2 e ations, U.S. Houten Wa esentatives, expended between Jan. I and Dec. 81. 1366 —Centinued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND GOVERNMENT INFORMATION ontinued 


— — 50. 00 50. 00 

50. 00 100. 00 

— 50. 00 100. 00 

50. 00 50, 00 

50. 00 50. 00 

—— 50. 00 100. 00 


— 
E 
8 


2 
> 
& 


— 


E 


2 


g 
= 
x 


24, 600 

10, 600 

4,114. 00 

1, 028. 50 

6, 000 

Returned to Embassy AE E ĩ²¾ Brae ET SEN EOE B EA 2.000 

S a at fi 1,151 

komiki air transportation aon 

un: 

furnished by Department of 
transporta- 


State for above 
tion. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
á Government Operations, U.S. House d Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1966—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATION AND GOVERNMENT INFORMATION—Continned 


Total 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign N 


Frank Polkowski—Continued 


eee A 2 ee 
Suere a 


Amount PON We BED a ia ese SAU A SS IBN AE a as eek, PY EE fo EE Ia (eT os a ae aber | 
ment of State for t rta- 

tion tickets issued for travel 

from Washington, D.C., and 

return. 


900. 00 |... ........ 715. 00 |.......-.. 1, 615. 00 


T TTT. ͤ — wd ESEN 


None collected 


RECAPITULATION Amount 

Foreign U.B. dolar equivalent)... . ——7ꝛ—7r. —ͤ ꝓͤ2.2ß—ĩ—ĩß—ĩ—ß——.——j———j—ð—Vlñĩ!!.?Qð73 . 1, 615 
Appro; : H. Res. 1 (89th Cong.) g 102 
a a E AEE ESEE E T ¾½¾ͤ ttt. E R e ae aa 117 


Wurm L. DAWSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and Government Information. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31, 1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 


240 r 200. 
000 100. 00 100, 00 
360 e223... . eS 
340 —50. 00 150. 00 
400 rc aE 
365 —50, 00 150. 00 
000 250. 00 250. 
170 D ae ems 
—85 —50. 00 50. 00 
8 715. 00 
ee 1, 615. 00 
Amount 
00 
SSSI NEDSS Ls ONESTAT REG Un CIRCA SPE us 102. 00 
BONG ———————̃ —— d‚d‚/· . ᷣ ́—n—P— ͤ́—ñ——ä . —äͤ¹— ꝗö⁸.— ͤ— 1. 717. 00 


WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and Government Information. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1967. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. I, and Dec. 81, 1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 


Name and country 


Althea Eccles: 


9 „ 200. 00 
100. 00 100. 00 
E ok 200. 00 — Laser pee tee 
50. 00 150. 00 
r ae WT pe 
—50. 00 150. 00 
250. 00 250. 00 
aU RY SRE PES aA Eee PEU pada nT Ss” 
Returned —50. 00 50. 00 
5 2 SRDS SSRN RS PRATER SD (ESL LG pA ENSA PREIS TARO AAE el plied eect (eas Sta n 715. 00 
ment 0 e for tran: 
tion _ tickets — 8 for 
travel from Washington, 
PD. O., and re 
z r e r SO OR TER OO e ce 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 


Appropriated funds: H. Res. 1 Wong . ̃ ↄ è TUUUͤTOT— 0 ⏑ðr—l. Pl — 
CPGhTTTbTTTTTTTTTbTTTTTTTTTVTTTTTTTTVTTTVTTTTTTVTTꝓVVTVT＋TTTTTTTTTTTTTTWTTWTTW＋WTTTT＋T＋TTTTTk„Tk„CTTTTTTTTTT— AANE 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and Government Information. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31, 1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 


Per diem rate Total ya per ‘Transportation Total 
em 


Name and country 


U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Total| Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency | or U.S. currency or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency 
currency currency currency 


50 | 17-18-8 50, 00 50, 00 
50 | 1, 036. 00 150. 00 150. 00 

50 | 647.25 150. 00 150. 00 

50 | 600.00 200. 00 200. 00 

50 3,000 WE Rtas eid LCS Coes Nees Seas. 
FFT —1 500 |  —50. 00 50. 00 
50 125, 000 200. 00 200. 00 

rec Sy JEAN ct) ARID Bo TERS RRC ASRS RSI SSR POL SCT 96. 24 
441. 80 


8 8 


England Sedi United King- 
dom pound. 


3 345. 33 50 | 1, 036. 00 
3 215. 75 50 647. 25 
4 150. 00 50 600. 00 
e r | Be ee Be ee | et — 35. 00 


8 
Hg 


88 
88 


8 =x 
Amount expended by the De- 
t of State for trans- 
tion tickets issued for 
avel from Baltimore, Md. 
(Friendship Airport). to 
don, England, to Frank- 
furt, ea to Balti- 
— * Md. (Friendship Air- 

port). 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, epended between Jan. I and Dec. $1, 1966—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION—Oontinued 


span Dole—Continued 
Greece. 


SOAS} eee execu sedge 
RAS AATAS, EER gay Wie ieee —17.18.3 eee ee 
eee 1, 088. 00 . — 150: 00 
647. 25 150. 00 
600.00} 200.00 200. 00 
—— 3, 000 — Pe 
— 1,500 50. 00 
125, 000 200. 00 
Spain 8, 895, 00 Fi 150: 00 
, . emma E 
tation issued for travel listed 
above. 
Total. EAE ESES E SON ENEA B SS ae. 310000 }........... 894. 40 
Elmer W. Henderson 
Colombia. 200. 00 
Ecuador.. 100. 00 


8 
5 
8 


885 
8888 


Trinidad. 
Amount expended t by De 715. 
portation tios tickets issued for 
D.C., ric ny 
— r E 1, 665. 00 
RECAPITULATION 3 
Foreign currency a smn e —— Bupbßo².—————ĩ———ĩ—rĩv—rß5—,ßvꝛr—r———j—rjr—rßv—ĩꝗ«„’—ͥ⁴.nꝙ — 1,665.00 
Appropriated — Guin Gong — — —— — ͤ ́¶[DB—ę l— — 700 00 
. ff! T 8 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Executive and Legislative Reorganization. 
Fesrvary 3, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31, 1966 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 


Per diem rate Total amount per Transportation Total 


U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
Depar- Total] Foreign 3 Foreign | equivalent 
ture. days currency U.S. |currency} or U.S. 

currency currency 


5 50. 00 250, 00 
1 50, 00 —50. 00 
3 50. 00 150. 00 
3 50. 00 150. 00 
4 50. 00 200. 00 
2 50. 00 100. 00 
1 50. 00 —50, 00 
4 50. 00 200. 00 
3 50. 00 150. 00 
shore — —— — ——— U— — — . —ä — — 
rr . eer a re 50.00 . 1. 100. 00 
5| 17-18-3 50.00 | 80-11-3 
1| 17-18-3 60.00 | 17-18-38 
345. 33 50.00 | 1,036.00 
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Report ades 6 of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION—Continued 


Date Per diem rate Total oe per Transportation Total 
Name and country Name of 
currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Depar- Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture currency | or U.S. jcurrency| or U.S. | currency; or U.S. | currency| or U.S, 
currency currency currency currency 
William H. Co aver—Con. 
Switzerlan 3 215. 75 50, 00 647. 25 
4 150. 00 50. 00 600. 00 
2 1,500 50. 00 3. 000 
1 1. 500 50.00 | —1, 500 
4 31,250 50.00 | 125,000 
3 | 2, 995. 00 50. 00 | 8. 988. 00 
—; ß KK Fe, || — 50. 00 1. 100. 00 
5| 17-18-3 50.00 | 89-11-3 250, 00 
1 |—17-18-3 50. 00 |—17-18-3 —50. 00 |. 
3 345. 33 50. 00 | 1, 036. 00 150, 00 
3 215. 75 50. 00 647. 25 150. 00 
4 150. 00 50. 00 600. 00 200. 00 
2 1, 500 50. 00 3, 000 100. 00 
1 1,500 50.00 | —1,500 —50. 00 
4 31,250 50.00 | 125, 000 200. 00 
3 | 2,995. 00 50. 00 | 8, 985. 00 150, 00 


5 by Depart- 

meni — 2 

tion issued for travel listed 
above. 


50 200. 00 
— — . ,] , ̃ . , , eee 50. 00 —— 150 
50 AM ETAT ESA E ss # =< 
. ̃ ˙·— SS SS eS eee 50. 00 50 
50 100. 00 eas — ä — — 
— —.. — ] ; a 15. 42,81 proms 57.19 
50 157. 50 50.00 50. 
50 11, 250 150. 00 
TTT 3, 750 50. 00 
50 900. 23 120, 00 
— 200 26. 21 
50 2, 057 100. 00 
SORES EERE SEESE EA EOE, ben ARR ——— p — 1,028. 50 50. 00 
50 | 1,149. 50 200. 00 
50 90,000 250. 00 
— es, PRE CETAN 8 50. 00 


WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. I, and Dec. 31, 1966 


FULL COMMITTEE 


Name and country 


888885 
888888 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1966—Continued 


FULL COMMITTEE—Continued 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per 
diem 


Name and country 
U. S. dollar U.S. dollar 
a Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency | or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency 
James A. Lanigan—Continued 
CODERS AOL ̃ĩͤ TEES ese 150. 00 
e . e dae 50. 00 
Fa 1 
em K K Ke „reer 
. 100, 00 
Returned to embassy. 50, 00 
Hong Kong 200. 00 
3 5 250. 00 
. ↄ ↄ W ↄÄ Ä f * „ 50. 00 
Amount e by ya Be e ee 
8 — er siete 
travel. 
%%% E EEA EET E ETA a S S 971. 63 
7 V.. dollar equivalent) RECAPITULATION 
‘oreign currency (U.S. dol valent) 
Appropriated 8 s: H. Res. 109-633, 89th Co! 
t PREI N LEENE E E D E EEEO .. — : E T ETES SNET 8 
WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1, and Dee. ‘31, 1966 


FULL COMMITTER 


Per diem rate 


Name and country Name of 


Vincent J. wee 
Great Britain Pound 


Returned pa ‘Embassy. AA ERS et 


x 
S 


Returned E y A RE GE TEESE E E eS eS ee 

A EES TEAS . 30 2 375 50 
Returned EE A GREE ERS A ARS sc SORE! INES, ol |S LEE Ae ae 
Thailand A 1 1 | 1,028.50 50 


SS SSS S888 888885 
SS 8882282327822888 


TTT EE ESA O E SRN EE 
Hong Kong 4 4 287. 38 50 
9 8 4 18, 000 50 
2 to around be — —ppp p ̃ ˙ 
Dej nt of State for air 

— jon for above 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign curren pa a uivalent) 
Appropriated funds: Res. 109-603, 


WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1967. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 24 sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 
FULL COMMITTEE—Continued 


Per diem rate Total amount per Transportation 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U. S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign Se Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. or U.S or U.S. 
currency 


8 S8 


888888888 
888888888 


WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1967. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives,expended between Jan. I and Dec, $1, 1966—Continued 


MASTER RECAPITULATION 


. Nes 109, . 


Name and country Name of 
15 Arrival | Depar- Total] Foreign 5 Foreign equivalent 
o 
ture days | currency | or U.S. or U.S. 
currency 
Military 8 Subcom- 
Fer 3 on. Chet Holifield, 
bs Reid -----| Jan. > et S E eee ee 
Hon. on. Opies Deki Callaway_.|------_----------- Ma 


Hon. Frank Horton. A E ESA. 


Subtotal 
Su 
Foun 
Hon. John G. Dow]. E c R T A R 
Del; 8. .. n! xx arse 
W. — OS 1 
Subtotal Tr . ..... Peds SE — m ,. , — 
* ee and Govern- 


formation 
poy oly Hon. John E. Moss, 
airman: 


PENNRIN 
FELE 
S233582 


Te wink ents rr = Bee ON TAY f b ` 

7372 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE March 20, 1967 
dit eign currencies propriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 110, 2d 8088. 89th Cong., Committee 

n e e — — US. House oF Representatives, expended between Jan, 1 and Dec. $1, 1966—Continued 


MASTER RECAPITULATION—Continued 


2 wg * U.S. dollar 

Repar Total| Foreign | equivalent Foreign 
days|curre:cy| or U.S. | currency 
currency 


tions and Govern- 
8 ormation Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. — — E. Moss, 
chairman Continued 


250. 00 1, 882. 50 2, 132. 50 

240. 83 2, 250. 60 2, 491. 43 

419. 50 2, 137. 13 2, 556. 63 

450. 00 1, 882. 50 2, 332. 50 

Ded Es, 450. 00 1, 882. 50 2, 332. 50 

BA — r ae Be 450. 00 

S te SA INS 419. 15 

450. 00 1. 882. 50 2, 332. 50 

800, 00 2, 063. 20 2, 863, 20 

810.17 2, 063. 20 2. 873. 37 

— 747. 46 2, 063. 20 2. 810. 66 

900. 00 715. 00 1, 717.00 

900. 00 715. 00 1, 717.00 

900. 000 715.00 1. 717. 00 

— 978. 65 — — 1 44, 681, 48 

Executive and Legislative Reor- 

ization Subcommittee, Hon. 
iliam L. Dawson, chairman: 

i r e . ooo AAE E is | oo 1, 338. 73 

1, 882. 80 

1, 555. 04 

1, 894. 40 

1, 774. 00 

1, 894. 40 

— 1.894. 40 

1. 804. 40 

S e 14, 128. 17 


e 
3888 
SSS 


PE AR 13, 993, 87 
Master recapitulation by subcom- 
Military Operations Subcom- 6, 342, 34 
committee, Hon. , ee pee ae ene AC ar ema (Migs nes) eae: 
field, chairman. 
f A E. „ 494. 32———— 5, 320. 94 
Subcommittee, Sore! L. H. 
eee 44, 081, 48 
ns 1 . T EES O eee. „ 396. BS | ....----.- * 
vernment Information Sub- 
committee, Hon. John E. 
Moss, chairman. 
Executive 77% // ͤ ⁰—ü ö 1 iy eee N 14, 128, 17 
organization Subcommittee, 
William L. Dawson, 
chairman. 
Full committee, Hon. William |............-....-].....-..--]-..-.-.--- e 689 —— 6; 840;76)]-.-.-.-_.. 13, 993, 87 
L. Dawson, chairman. 
PPP ͤ ͥ¶⁰¶AAAAA ——— . ˙ a Fee. at CONGO [ocean cases n 84. 466, 80 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1967. 


Report of ex re of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 80, Ist sess, 89th Cong., Committee 
on Intro a and Insular Affairs, U.S. House af Representations, Subcommittee on Mines and M ining! expended between Jan. 1 and 


Per diem rate 


Total amount Transportation 
diem 1 * 


Namo and coun’ 

z me U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign 2 Foreign equivalent 
currency U.S. ecurreney or U.S. 
8 currency 


U.S, dollar 


17. 18.3 50.0017. 18. 3 
50. 00 | 1, 592. 00 


See footnotes: 5 end of table. 
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. Report enditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by. H. Res. 80, Ist sess, 89th Cong., Committee 
5 on 8 and Insular Affairs, U.S. House o Representatives, Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 1 expended between Jan. 1 and 
Dec. 31, 1966—Continue 


Name and country 


Pound. J Nov. 13] Nov. 18 1 17.183] 6500.00] 17.183] 80.00 aaa 50.00 
r r | Lc a, 1.00 

. Deutsche mark Nov. 13 | Nov. 1 8| 15 50,65 1, 52 60 150.00 400.00 
126.77 

842.11 

17. 18.8 50. 00 

0.7.1 1.00 

1, 592. 00 400.00 

505. 83 128.77 

3, 352. 40 840. 20 

17. 18.3 50.00 

0.7.1 1.00 

1, 502. 00 400. 00 

* 505. 83 128.77 
3, 300.00 842.11 

Sea Sete — 17.18.3 50.00 

r LETA CES.. eee A E OER SEE E 0.7.1 1.00 
Deutsche mark.. Nov. 13 Nov. 21| 8| 19| 50,00 1,502.00| 400.00 |....-._-__|_.---.1_.. 1, 592. 00 400. 00 
„„ ĩ;” ð ß ññ̃ ̃ ⁵—— Ä ĩ⅛•i E 506.88 128.77 
ö Lo) ae eee CE, P Pe (PaO) Pena Sa 3, 360. 00 842.11 
Seen r T— . Üꝙm%R rer 7, 327. 80 


1 The ed Members of C and the 2 staff members of the Com- Cost of local transportation prorated equally to all 5 members of the delegation. 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs were . the Speaker of the House * Amount shown represents cost of round trip airline ticket to Munich, Germany. 
and t to H. Res. 80, 89th Cong., as delegates to meetings of the Interna- 4 Expenditures of Hon. Joe Skubitz have been proportioned between this delegation 
tonal Lead and Zinc Group at Munich, Germany. and the Committee on Public Works. 


RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
ede e x e . . 7, 327. 86 
Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
MarcH 9, 1967. ; Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated renee Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. House of Repre- 


sentatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1966 


Date Per diem rate ‘Total amount per Transportation Total 
Name and country Name of 
currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival | Depar- Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture currency | or U.S. curreney] or U.S. | currency 
currency currency 


20 Sept. 20 7 1 50.00 2 350.00 | 54-12-6 502. 54 
27 Sept. 0 3 18 50.00 | 53-15-3 150.00 | 4-13-11 163.10 
30 Oct. 2 3 180 50. 00 540 150.00 | 138.32 188.20 
Ritts A eater RAL be c SER 4,713. 00 1, 303. 73 
3| Oct. 6| 4| 3448 50.00 | 1,379.12 200. 00 200. 00 
7 Oct. 8| 2] 344.80 50.00 678.85 95.20 95.20 
9 Oct. 12 4 250 50.00 | 1, 000. 00 200. 00 200. 00 
13 | Oct. 16] 4 | 1,286.00 50.00 | 5, 076. 00 197. 28 349, 32 
17 Oct. 2 3 31.200 50.00 | 187, 200 300. 00 527.91 
23 | Oct. 25 3] 2,995.00 50.00 3.885 150. 00 188. 03 
26 | Oct. 30 4 1,436.00 50.00 | 5, 744. 00 200. 00 252. 14 
FFT... ͤ ⅛ Ü...... . — 1. 902.57 2 970. 32 
5,900 50.00 | 29, 600 200. 00 
1, 081. 25 50.00 | 1,031.25 50.00 
2, 000. 00 50.00 | 2, 000. 00 50. 00 
T 
150. 00 
200; 00 | se kee eect cnc 
yf ee —.. 
Se 
1 — —— 
3 — A BA EOE EREE SESIA EENS 2, 461. 60 
1,200.00 | 2,461.60 | 614.94 
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Report of expenditure of for currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. House of Repre- 
f e S — 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued a i 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per Total 
diem 


currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 8. 1.8, dollar 
Arrival ea Total) Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent} Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 

days currency} or U.S. | currency} or U.S. 8. 
currency 


FULL COMMITTEE—Continued 


23 E| 888 
22 8| sss 


$ 
a 


S NN 


oes 
EEE 
SSN 


usr 


8 38 
8188 


8888855 
8888888 


250, 00 


om OF neee 


88 B SSSSSss 
88 8 88388338 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
eee e e r e aa 14, 159. 16 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
MarcH 9, 1967. 


Re expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 777, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on the 
akd us mee cun U.S. House eee expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1966 : 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per Transportation Total 


U.S. U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
Depar- Total] Foreign ———.— Foreign co Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture | days|currency} or U.S. {currency} or U.S. | currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currence; 


7 
238; 
SNA 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ort of expenditure of for currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 777, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on the 
en Jad i 1 U.. House of 3 expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31. 1966—Continued 


Date Per diem rate Total amount per ‘Transportation Total 


Name and coun’ Name of 
5 curren: U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
or 5 
250.00 | 44-19-0 125.77 | 134-2-4 375. 77 
150. 00 234. 14 54. 20 882, 14 204. 20 
200. 00 | 2, 059. 15 80.03 | 7,211, 15 280. 03 
150. 00 48, 363 77.38 | 142,113 227. 38 
50.00 | 3, 241. 39 661. 51 | 3, 486. 39 711. 51 
150. 00 3, 030 51. 50 12, 090. 00 201. 50 
1, 781. 20 446. 42 | 1,781. 20 446. 42 
2, 194. 40 549.98 | 2,194.40 549. 98 
400. 00 76, 500 122.60 | 326, 500 522. 60 
50. 00 | 2,912.87 594.46 | 3, 157. 87 644. 46 
150. 00 3,090 51. 50 12, 090 201. 50 
a i ee ee yee eR 350. 00 
—— 4 —— 1 —ů— kk 2 — 4 '.AQ 2 — 839. 60 
950. 00 2, pF, Pee eas 3, 108. 14 
50. 00 250. 00 125.77 | 134-24 375.77 
50. 00 150. 00 54. 20 882. 14 204. 20 
50. 00 200. 00 80.03 7, 211. 15 280. 03 
50. 00 150. 00 77.38 | 142,113 227. 38 
50. 00 50. 00 546. 58 | 2, 22 596. 58 
50. 00 150. 00 51.20 12, 201. 50 
JJ ͤ[— —— 446. 42 | 1,781. 20 447.42 


8 
2 


. 00 100. 6, 000 100. 00 
. 00 500. 3, 330. 45 770. 63 
00 50. 1, 565, 80 226. 82 
00 1, 304 252. 28 
00 218, 750 350. 00 
60 2.500 201. 00 
. 00 4, 500 150. 00 
00 694. 81 218.99 
00 137, 500 247. 48 
6,717.60 | 1. 683. 61 

00 4, 068. 35 940. 96 
* 3,329. 60 830. 32 
— 5, 972.00 


888888 
888888 


50,00 392172 1, 100. 97 


—— — — — — 4 4 — S 1, 100. 97 


Nov. 
Nov. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of for currencies and. appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 777, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on the 
* J Ari, U. F expended between Jan. I and Dec. $1, 1966—Contin ned 


Date Per diem rate Total Fat per Transportation Total 
em 


currency U. S. dollar 8. U. S. dol 8. 
Arrival | Depar- Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Forelgn | equivalent 
ture days currency} or U. 8. 8. U.S. 
currency 


Deutsche a SPECS — 985. 26 
Found. Nov. 10 Nov. 10 40. 06 
N Nov. 10 Nov. 11 98. 59 
krone 
Swedish krona..| Nov. 11 | Nov. 13 96.75 
Danish krone . Nov. 13 | Nov. 14 110, 29 
Swiss franc Nov. 14 | Nov. 17 200. 52 
1, 540. 47 
Nov. 14 | Nov. 17 313.11 
Nov. 17 | Nov. — 381. 07 
Nov. 20 Nov. 25 300. 
150. 00 
834. 
1,978. 67 
NS ee eee eee ee eS — 1, 716. 89 
50.00 251. 25 
50.00 245 50. 00 
50. 00 1, 565. 87 226. 82 
50. 00 1, 054 203. 91 
50. 00 250, 000 400. 00 
50. 00 2, 506 201.00 
50. 00 5, 560 185. 63 
50. 00 604. 81 218. 99 
. 137, 500 247. 48 
7 891.97 
05 350, 00 
4, 943. 94 
251, 25 
50, 00 
226, 82 
203, 91 
400. 00 
201. 00 
150. 00 
1,716. 89 
3,190. 87 
July 10 July 11 50. 00 
ae July 9 July 10 50. 00 
Plaster July 6 July 9 200. 00 
300. 00 
22, 296. 35 38, 110.27 
1 Less refund for unused portion of travel in process, to be credited. Fl Rodino also attended NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference as a delegate on 


e 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 
Marcs 1. 1967. 


ort of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 151, Ist sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Bep f Sh sad Ohi and Fisheries, S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 2 


Name and country Name of 
currency 


Found 125 125 
tsche 66660J1J7ꝓ7WS%0ch ff ß ei Uae 3,010 
— 796 796 
106 106 

Er — 126 406 1, 
Dirham 156 — 158 = 
142. 25 142. 25 


Sey, SERBES BEERS 
SSE 883383 88888 


ae prp 
838s 828 


— 
5 
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enditure of foreign currencies and appropri ‘unds, travel authorized by H. Res. 151, Ist sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
e ee e and Fisheries, Us ouse of eee ee between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1966—Continued 


R = id U.S. dollar 
or U. 8. 
currency 
Paul G. Rogers: 
"Russia and Poland........---| Deutsche (b 17 
EE Spain. EEA EE T E BOER nfo an E ES EE E 
Leonor 1 5 Sullivan: 


8 


8 


8 
g 
g 


5 BS SSS 88888 gi 


8 
rj 
8 
o 
8 S8 


a 
S 


19 | Nov. 23 50 
27 | Dec. 2 50 
28 Dec. 3 17-17-2 50 
8 | Dec. 10 
8 8 2,995 50 


“Nov. 27 | Dee 3| 7 1747-2| 50 1257| 350.00 


17-17-2 300. 00 
17-17-2 
17-17-2 
Sept. 24| Oct. 2 8|: IA 50 i| 38000 
1717-2 


1747-2 


8 
y 
8 
s 


H. C. Shepheard: 
1 A 


588 8888 5 ES 


888 
BE 
85 


~ 
a 
Nn 


38888 2885 


zs 
85 
88 


8 
8 
2 


888 
888 


31, 250 
17-17-2 


5588888 S888 888 S858 8 88 YS SS SSNS 88888 88 


$ 


Delegation ex Jan x 
ae RBA Sag’ Nove 
be, os December): 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar 
Appropriated : H. Res. 


‘ EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Marcu 15, 1967. Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and a gm d funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 1048, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
sg tae Pod Office and Civil e House of Representatives, between Jan. 1, and Dec. 31, 1966 si 


Total 


Name and count 
x worsten 2 atar 
ore! oq en! 
— or U.S. 
currency - 


MOE: 33 RECAPITULATION ann 

or 5. .... ̃ ͤ . ̃ M — —ͤꝛͤ ͤ ————— —nwᷣ— 222 ͤ—ͤͥ ]%. ASSESS ene 

Department SRE Tr.... Tl.... RT, RE E E CREE a EES ES ̃ AS on — 128 
Polat. a PE E SOA E EL E A E N ANS E Aea a SE VVT 478 
FEBRUARY 28, 1967. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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enditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 1048, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
ee er on on ofice and Civil Service, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. I, and Dec. 31, 1966 


‘Transportation 


Name and country 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. or U.S. 

currency 


David N. Henderson: 


000 50 | 18,000 50 
3 : soy 000 50 72, 000 409 
Okinawa. 250 50 e 100 
se 85 „ asa g 
Vion. 900 a Wi ie 100 
88 500 50 S he in te oe 8 
AES 250 50 62, 500 270 

200 50 600 455 

8-4 50 52-15-0 154 


BIE 


63 
-81 
87 
1,863. 50 
——— E 44 —＋4— 12 — —E . 1,868, 00 E 2,010. 81 
Franeis T. Matchett: 
En route to Japan 000 50 P ol HR BREESE RE fd 
Japan 000 50 72, 000 
Okinawa. 260 50 62, 500 
Taiwan 000 50 4,000 
Hong Kong. 287 50 863 
jetnam 900 50 11, 800 
Thailand 028 50 2, 056 
Greece. 500 50 1, 500 
Italy 250 50 “62, 500 
German: 200 50 600 
United Ringdom } Sere | Pi 1 > 12. 18. 4 SORA MOE ee 
Transportaton to Far East, Gullder— 4 — 7.87 [2,043 
Europe, and return to 
United States. 
. Er A BEE —~ 9/2/0488 |e eta 
Robert C. Graff: 
En route to Japan 1 18, 000 50 S r sugeudane a a, 
J: 4 18, 000 50 72, 000 
2 31, 250 50 62, 500 
2 2, 000 50 4, 000 
3 287 50 863 
2 5, 900 50 11, 800 
2 1, 028 50 2, 056 
1 1, 500 50 1, 500 
2 31, 250 50 62, 500 
3 200 50 600 
312. 18. 4 50682. 15. 0 


1 Local transportation for party of 3. 


THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1967. y Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 1045, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
“Public Works, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1966 ` t 


Per diem rate 


Total amount per Transportation 
diem 


5 rote Ne TR: sone 8. 8. 1 U.S. dollar 
e par- TO ‘oreign | equivalen oreli uivalen 
ture days currency) or U.S. 8. U.S. — * U.S. $ 
currency currency 
Nov. 19 1 250 50. 00 E 50. 00 
Nov. 23 2 31, 250 50.00 S 100. 00 
Nov. 24 1 245 50. 00 50. 00 1, 889. 06 
Z Nov. 29 4 3. 000 50. 00 e 200. 00 
Oo A Nov. 26 5 18, 000 50. 00 260. 00 206.94 
Nov. 30 5 80 50. 00 250. 00 545.75 
ees eal eNO Dec. 2 2 194. 20 50. 00 . e 100. 00 
T7 7, 863. 97 1, 970. 92 
Dirham. + 19 Nov. 19 1 250 50. 00 250 
Lira . 22 Nov. 81, 250 80. 93, 750 22585 
Peseta_ . 24 Nov. 20 5 3, 000 50. 00 16,000") e OE 250. 00. 
/%%//ͥͥͤ !!!!!! U!—T : U c 1,352. 90 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 1045, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee 
on Public Works, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. I, and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


Total 
Ni d count: 

— z U.S. dolar 
Foreign | equivalent 

or U.S. 

currency 
50.00 186, 259 517.38 
50. 00 6, 000 150. 00 
50. 00 1. 726. 50 300. 00 
50. 00 5. 142. 50 250. 00 
50. 00 1, 875. 47 250. 00 
8, 095. 60 8, 095. 60 2, 083. 56 
15 5 50.00 | 1,726.70 1, 407.00 3, 133. 70 453.35 
+21 6 50. 00 | 1, 196. 00 6,273. 74 7, 460. 74 1, 872. 50 
. 24 3 50. 00 | 3, 868. 50 5, 337. 40 9, 205. 80 357. 44 
27 3 50. 00 4.500 606. 40 5, 106. 40 170. 21 
1 4 50.00 | 125, 000 13, 834 138, 833 222. 15 
4 3 50. 00 646. 95 646. 95 150. 00 
7 3 50.00 | 53-153 3-133 57-8-6 160. 21 
Schilling 24 3 50.00 | 3, 868. 50 5, 337. 30 9, 205. 80 357. 44 
Drachma 27 3 50. 00 4, 500 606, 30 5, 106. 30 170. 21 
1 4 50.00 | 125, 000 13, 833 138, 833 222. 14 
4 3 50. 00 646, 95 646. 95 150. 00 
8 4 50.00 | 71-13-06 3-13-3 756-9 210. 21 
Germany 1, 434. 20 1, 434. 20 359. 95 

R J. Sullivan: 

* — 20 5 50.00 | 90, 000 6,900 108, 900 296. 94 
30 5 50. 001, 438. 75 724. 25 3,163 545. 75 
2 2 50. 00 389. 70 100. 00 
524. 00 4. 524. 00 1, 133. 83 
1 250 50. 00 250 50. 00 90 340 67. 93 
2 31, 250 50. 00 62, 600 100. 00 62, 500 100. 00 
1 245 50. 00 245 50. 00 5, 619. 72 1, 146. 88 
4 3, 000 50. 00 12,000 200. 00 12, 000 200, 00 
6] 199.30 50, 00 1,196 300. 00 | 4,792. 43 5, 988. 43 1, 498, 18 
4 | 1, 285. 50 50. 00 5, 154 200. 00 387. 30 0, 491. 30 407. 43 
3 1, 500 50. 00 4, 500 150.00 606. 30 5, 106, 30 170. 21 
5 31, 250 50.00 | 156, 250 250. 00 13, 833 170, 083 272. 14 
3 17.18.68 50. 00 53.15.2 150. 00 3.13.3 57.8.5 160. 21 

4 216, 30 50. 00 862. 18 200. 00 862. 18 200. 
21, 436. 46 

RECAPITULATION Amount 
Worsign currency CU A. dollar equtwalenth) on ooo oa oa an png en nna ase eee enna ren se ꝙ ß ĩð . ñ E — $21, 436. 46 


GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 
MarcH 10, 1967. 


Re 0 enditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 968 and H. Res. 969, 2d sess., 89th Cong. 
ne oF 8 on Public Works, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 2 


Total 


Per diem rate Total amount per ‘Transportation 


Name and count 

* U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

Arrival | Depar- Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 

currency 


U.S, dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 
currency 


50.00 | 107-10-0 | 300. 00 -g - 300. 00 

50. 00 627. 80 

50. 00 347. 16 

50.00 382. 37 

. VT 939. 60 
50. 00 929. 11 

Sal.. , e ee Fer | 150. 00 

50 00 347.16 

50. 00 350. 00 

REINS AOA Ty DE EES D N EEN B Vr RS 939. 69 

50. 00 237.00 

FTT cree Depleted ̃ P ͤ — al fase, Jd 5 928. 92 
50. 00 300. 00 

50. 00 150. 00 

50. 00 150.00 

50.00 675, 96 

— 939. 70 

Sept. 16 Sept. 21 50. 00 300. 00 
Sept. 21 | Sept. 23 3 245 50. 00 150. 00 
Sept. 23 | Sept. 25 3 | 1, 286. 50 50. 00 — 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 968 and H. Res. 969, 2d sess., 89th 
Cong., Committee on Public Works, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. $1, 1966—Continued 


Per diem rate = Total 
Name and country Name of ` = 
currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 8. U.S. dollar 
Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency | or U.S. or U.S. | currency} or U.S. or U. S. 
currency 
Salvatore J. D’Amico: Italy Fi) Se EO S 31, 250 50. 00 M 
Oharies Kissivgak: Nene K . 

— ñð ð ß . . poy, Sakae T —— » Sg . ne 11, 435. 10 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
igen cnrrency (U8. dollar m ²⅛ V 22 . — — 11, 435, 16 


GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 
Marcu 10, 1967. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 112, 1st Sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, U. S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31 i 1966 


Date Per diem rate Total _— unt per Transportation Total 
em 
Name and count: 
as U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar v. 8. dollar 


Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
days | currency | or U.S. | currency; or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 


88888 8 
88888 8 


SBeB BRS B 


— 


BR 
S 8 


88888 
+ 


$ 


| 


p 
5 5 88885 888888 8 
8181888888 8 [88888888 8 


837.79 


888 88 8 
888 88 8 


A ee —— ee — V. 1. 891. 74 


Vietnam 88. 14 
dollar. 


8 ° . k . 50. 00 
2, 000 50. 00 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 112, Ist Sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966—Continued 


Per diem rate Total . per Transportation Total 


Name and country 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Depar- Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign ura Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture days | currency | or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency; or U.S. | currency! or U.S. 

currency 


pt) Cabell: United Kingdom 5 

W. H. Boone: United Kingdom do. 1 — . 00 
C.F- Ducander: -United King- |..-..do_........--|--.d0_.-..|---do____. 400. 00 
P.A. Gerardi; United 8 ---Go...-.| 8 17-18-0) 80.00 142-94 400.00 400, 00 
H. A. Gould: United Kingdom — di d do.. 8 17-180) 650.00] 143-0-4| 400.00 400. 00 


1 Common carrier transportation expense to and from United States. 
GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Manch 10, 1967. Chairman, Committee on Science and Astronautics. 


Report of es of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 803, 2d sess., 89th Cong., Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


currency 


Depar- Total] Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ture days curreney or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency 


8 
8 


2 
85 


R S 


8 8 


Philippines 28 — — 1. 110. 56 
Co .... Ee 108, 000 
1 y (transportation — mark. 4, 524. 00 
John R. Molden 

Philippines Peso 1,110. 56 
long Kong, British Crown salar. 1, 436. 85 

oo gh 
(se eee ee eS. AEA 108, 000 
Germany (transportation Deutsche r. K („ 4, 524. 00 


ppines. 
Hong ond F British Crown 


r — A . . . 
Germany (transportation only) - Deutsche marx 


WWE A W L SVORET E EI 2 — E A E A a r A PRE E NETA EI EE E IE E O LELI ELAES T 9, 688: 84 
OLIN E, TEAGUE, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1967. Ohairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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endit ign currencies and a 7 unds, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. H: Representatives, 
e eee K „ 3 


8888888 
SSS S SSS 


Franc. 


t Refunded 625 dinars ($52). 2 Refunded 586.50 let ($49.37). 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
e ⅛˙maaAa r ² ¼—ↄ—Jx ęxꝶ/ Q teen neG — 1.724. 51 
W. D. Murs, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means. 
Marce 1, 1967. 
Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, 9th meeting, Canada-United States Inter parliamentary Group, between 
Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1966 
Lodging Meals ‘Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 

Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S, dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent} Foreign f equivalent 

currency | or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency| or U.S. | currency] or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 

currency currency currency 


ae. Harold T. Johnson: United | Dollar 35, 43 
ae oe E. Gallagher: United |..... : 31. 93 
Hon. James Kee: United States 29. 87 32. 65 
Hon. Jobn J. Duncan: United States do. 17. 14 
Hon. Robert T. Stafford: United 13, 39 
Albert G. F. Westphal: United States 23.95 
Mary Louise O’Brien: United States. 16, 25 
Delegation expenses 4, 409. 89 
e e, EO ESES A 4, 580, 63 
Amount 

DIATE Sami POS: LAN OE R siina ³ðOQQQWQWQ ð y ⁵ ² ⁵ a T a 4, 580. 63 


CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Chairman, Committee on House Delegation, Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated pan, House of Representatives Delegation, Meæico- United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1966 


153. 08 ET M SRS Gp A | by Ric 243. 05 
TH O 98. 88 — 40.90 139. 78 
98. 88 55, 48 154. 90 
98. 88 81.00 360. 49 
i eee 4.50 
98. 88 40.44 178. 17 
98. 88 S |. 388586 G PE uo oer 280. 74 
98, 88 36. 54 235. 63 
— 67, 98 13. 65 125. 68 
67.98 11. 63 96, 19 
— . . . . . , 9 60266 7 .--...... 9, 552. 54 
r ees GOON Ok E onnennns 11, 368. 76 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
— meme: Public Law 06-920 !!„„%.; —4ͤ4ẽ—“4ͤ ñ-ÿ;ñH4„cͤ„ñè1fĩꝶc — U, 368, 76 


Ropert N. C. NIX, 
Chairman, House of Representatives Delegation, 
Mexico-United States Interparliamentary Group. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 551, 1st sess., 88th Cong., House Delegation 
to NA nd Dec. $1, 1966 


Parliamentarians’ Conference, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 a 


Name and country Name of 
currency U.S. dollar 


.8. dollar É 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. curreney] or U.S. | currency curren or U.S. 
currency 
28 4 50. 00 71-8-5 200. 00 | 147-2-5 611. 97 
- 2 2 50, 00 490. 00 100. 00 | 1, 141. 40 332. 94 
. 4 2 50. 00 | 5, 000, 00 r Se OS. 100, 00 
13 3 50. 00 735. 00 150. 00 1, 715. 00 1, 279. 48 
rr ee May 8 3 1718-2 500. 00 581-1 150. 00 5501.2 851.23 
Fran, Nov. 19 8 50. 00 | 1,960. 00 N 400. 00 
Italy Nov. 22 3 50. 00 93, 750. 00 150. 00 150, 00 
Fe Nov. 25 3 50. 00 597. 00 150, 00 |... 150, 00 
England Nov. 30 6 50,00 | 107-0-2 PD a! ae 300. 00 
L. Mendel Rivers: 
France. . 19 8 50. 00 | 1, 960. 00 400. 00 960. 00 400. 00 
2¹ 3 50. 00 93, 750. 00 150. 00 750. 00 150. 00 
2 2 50. 00 | 2, 873. 00 100. 00 948, 00 206. 88 
. 19 8 50. 00 | 1, 980. 00 400. 00 960. 00 400, 00 
22 3 50. 00 | 8, 895. 00 150. 00 895. 00 150, 00 
„23 1 50. 00 | 1, 436. 50 50. 00 136. 50 50. 00 
. 19 8 50, 00 1, 960. 00 400. 00 1, 960. 00 400. 00 
. 22 3 50, 00 93, 750. 00 150. 00 93, 750, 150. 00 
25 3 50. 00 597. 00 150. 00 507. 00 150. 00 
30 6 50.00 | 107-9-2 300. 00 107-9-2 300. 00 
1 
. 15 1 8 
. 19 8 245. 00 50.00 | 1, 960. 00 400. 00 1, 960. 00 400. 00 
22 3 31, 250 50. 00 93. 750 150. 00 93, 750 150. 00 
25 3 199. 00 50. 00 597.00 150. 00 597. 00 150. 00 
30 6 17-18 50.00 | 107-9-2 A 1079-2 300. 00 
8 1 13-8-0 37. 51 13-8-0 37. 51 7-10-0 21.00 | 20-18-0 68. 51 
„ (Tb 3, 039. 00 839.73 | 3,039.00 839. 73 
10 2 50. 00 490. 00 100. 00 490. 00 100. 00 
11 1 50. 00 245. 00 50. 00 245. 00 50. 00 
. 19 8 50.00 | 1, 960. 00 400. 00 960. 00 400. 00 
. 22 3 50.00 | 93, 750 150. 00 243. 91 
13 3 50.00 | 1, 350. 00 150. 00 150. 00 
Set RS SEA OEE ESERE ASEE SEE A S r E N ee 1, 169, 92 
. 19 8 50.00 | 1, 960. 00 400. 00 400. 00 
2 3 31, 50.00 93, 750 150. 00 150. 00 
. 25 3 199. 00 50. 00 597. 00 150. 00 150. 00 
30 6| 17.182 50.00 | 107.9.2 300. 00 300. 00 
8 245. 00 50. 00 1, 960. 400. 00 400. 00 
3 31,250. 50. 0093, 750. D Re E 93, 750. 150. 00 
3 199. 00 50. 00 597. 00 150.00 597. 00 150. 00 
6 17.182 50. 00 107. 9. 2 A 107. 9. 2 300. 00 
8 245. 00 50.00 | 1960.00 S 1960. 00 400. 00 
3 31,250. 50.00 | 93, 750. 150. 00 93, 750. 150. 00 
3 199. 00 50. 00 507. 00 150. 00 |... 597. 00 150. 00 
6 | 17.18.2 50.00 | 107.9.2 300. 00 107. 9.2 300. 00 
8| 245.00 50.00 | 1, 960. 00 400. 00 1, 960. 00 400. 00 
3 31,250. 50.00 | 93, 750. 150.00 93, 750. 150. 00 
8 245. 00 50.00 | 1960.00 400. 00 1960. 00 400. 00 
3 31,250. 50.00 | 93, 750. 150. 00 93, 750. 150. 00 
3| 185.00 50.00 557.00 150.00 — 597. 00 150. 00 
6 17.182 50. 00107. 9.2 |) SES — 107. 9.2 300. 00 
5554. 44 1, 133. 56 
245. 00 50. 00 
700. 00 142. 87 
4, 950. 00 1,010. 20 
443, 043 692. 87 
419, 369 670. 99 
398. 00 100. 00 
177.5.6 496. 35 
198.10. 3 555. 83 
„ / SUES 2 ODE a tll EERE , 7 Ol Bees MPL es a 19, 747. 24 
1 See report of Committee on the Judiciary: 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
„„ „„ r e . . . , ͤ . cttas clanan A 19, 747. 24 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and a riated funds, F liamentary Union, United States Group, 
3 nter gar. ry 7 P. 


Dec. 31, 1966 


Name and country 


Alexander Pirnie: 
United Stat 


2 5.80 
1,215 00 16. 20 
ERA IIIA 35. 90 

215-6 10. 79 
43. 30 48. 53 
39. 76 
23. 66 
22 31 


22. 
—— 25. 41 
14. 30 
35. 63 
. 30, 47 
114-0 4.92 
25. 26 28.32 
5. 60 1. 67 
3,040 8, 52 
712. 00 49. 50 


1.355 3.80 
478. 00 46, 37 

5.05 1,50 
3.740 10. 50 
188. 00 109. 17 


40 . 
13. 25 14,84 
17.30 5.45 
1. 540 4.33 
695. 00 9.27 
16. 55 5.17 
1.870 5.25 

007. 00 66. 75 


Eas 88882 
BRS 888888 


ee le SSH Buorseag = 
gg ggs S58 SSS Je BSSARS SRSRSAN 


5 


8888 


Een Res Bes Ee 


BSS 888888 


seseg Rey Bangg 


RECAPITULATION 


7 . !JMĩ/ꝗ7dſd...... — e ⁵ .. eco pattie tate tie eater e aetna ROL SO 


ALEXANDER PIRNIE, 
Chairman, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

548. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 

, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended, to authorize additional loans 
for recreational enterprises, to increase the 
annual aggregate of insured loans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

549. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to place on a self-supporting basis 


the special benefit portion of cotton class- 
ing, tobocco inspection, grain inspection, 
warehouse inspection and licensing, and re- 
lated services; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

550. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide payment by handler as- 
sessments of part of the administration costs 
of the Department of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

551. A letter from the chairman, Commu- 
nications Satellite Corp., transmitting the 
report of the corporation for the calendar 
year 1966, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 404(b) of the Communications Satellite 
Act of 1962; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


652. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting the re- 
cently Issued publication entitled “Statistics 
of Electric Utilities in the United States, 
1965,” privately owned; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

553. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 13, United States 
Code, to provide for a mid-decade census of 
population, unemployment, and housing in 
the year 1975 and every 10 years thereafter; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

554. A letter from the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation amending H.R. 3647, as 
amended, authorizing appropriations to the 
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Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal year 
1968; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 743. A 
bill to amend the act of September 26, 1950, 
authorizing the Sacramento Valley irriga- 
tion canals, Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, in order to increase the capacity of 
certain project features for future irriga- 
tion of additional lands (Rept. No. 133). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STEED: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 7501. A bill making appropriations for 
the and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 144). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. HJ. Res. 428. Joint resolution to 
support the other American Republics in a 
historic new phase of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress; with amendment (Rept. No. 145). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 1596. A bill for the re- 
lief of Demetrios Konstantinos Georgaras 
(also known as James K. 
amendment (Rept. No. 134). 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1629. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Raisla Stein and her two minor chil- 
dren (Rept. No. 135). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. HR. 1630. A bill for the 
relief of Rose Minutillo (Rept. No. 136). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 1670. A bill for the 
relief of Dr. George H. Edler (Rept. No. 137). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SANDMAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. HR. 3717. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. M. M. Richwine; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 138). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MESKILL: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. HR. 4064. A bill for the relief of 
Agnes C. Stowe; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 139). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. HR. 4949. A bill for the relief of 
Puget Sound Plywood, Inc., of Tacoma, 
Wash.; with amendment (Rept. No. 140). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 5970. A bill for the re- 
lief of Pedro Irizarry Guido (Rept. No. 141). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 6445. A bill for the re- 
lief of Dino J. Caterini (Rept. No. 142). Re- 
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ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 6446. A bill for the re- 
lief of Robert M. Gilkey, Jr. (Rept. No. 143). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7446. A bill to exempt from the anti- 
trust laws certain combinations and arrange- 
ments necessary for the survival of failing 
ne ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7447. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act to 
provide an alternate method of making loans 
for the acquisition and improvement of 
farms, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 7448. A bill to establish a program of 
mutual and self-help housing in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 7449. A bill to incorporate the Cath- 
olic War Veterans of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7450. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act to make it a Federal crime to 
transport or receive, with intent of commit- 
ting a felony, a firearm or other lethal weapon 
in interstate or foreign commerce; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 7451. A bill to amend sections 212 and 
213 of title 18, United States Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7452. A bill to incorporate Pop Warner 
Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7453. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide an increase in benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system, to provide benefits for ad- 
ditional categories of individuals, to provide 
health insurance to the disabled, to improve 
the public assistance program and programs 
relating to the welfare and health of chil- 
dren, to revise the income tax treatment 
of the aged, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 7454. A bill for the general revision 
of the patent laws, title 35 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 7455. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H.R. 7456. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 7457. A bill to amend the National 
Firearms Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKEI: 

H.R. 7458. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 7459. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, to provide additional re- 
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adjustment assistance for veterans of service 

after January 31, 1955, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 7460. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 7461. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to remove the prohibi- 
tions against im , transporting, and 
mailing in the U.S. mails articles for pre- 
venting conception, and advertisements with 
respect to such articles; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 7462. A bill to clarify the tax status 
of American Indians; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 7463. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide that 
veterans suffering certain terminal illnesses 
shall be rated as totally disabled for pur- 
poses of that title; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 7464. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal fleld service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7465. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7466. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it a Federal 
crime to transport or receive, with intent of 
committing a felony, a firearm or other lethal 
weapon in interstate or foreign commerce; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7467. A bill to amend the National 
Firearms Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 7468. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 7469. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that travel 
allowances paid to veterans traveling to and 
from Veterans’ Administration facilities shall 
in no event be less than those paid to em- 
ployees of the Federal Government traveling 
on official business; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

HR. 7470. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
prescribed drugs among the items and serv- 
ices covered under the supplementary med- 
ical insurance program for the aged; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H.R. 7471, A bill to amend the Flammable 
Fabrics Act so as to clarify certain provi- 
sions of that act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 7472. A bill to amend section 48 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit cer- 
tain aircraft operated under contract with 
the United States to qualify for the invest- 
ment credit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

HR. 7473. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947 to impose a tax on wages earned in the 
District of Columbia by nonresidents of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

HR. 1474. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to make 
loans for the provision of urgently needed 
nursing homes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
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By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 7475. A bill to encourage exportation 
of agricultural commodities; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 7476. A bill to authorize adjustments 
in the amount of outstanding silver certifi- 
cates, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 7477 A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove Federal programs of assistance for 
preschool, elementary, and secondary edu- 
cation by combining and extending authori- 
zations, by providing for effective State ad- 
ministration, and by authorizing a flexible 
program of grants on a continuing basis; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 7478. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 7479. A bill to establish a program of 
dairy import regulation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7480. A bill to amend section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by 
request) : 

H.R. 7481. A bill to amend section 620, 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of a higher proportion of hospital 
costs in establishing amounts payable for 
nursing home care of certain veterans; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 7482. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 7483. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7484. A bill to promote private U.S. 
participation in international organizations 
and movements, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of International Affairs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 7485. A bill to promote private U.S. 
participation in international organizations 
and movements, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of International Affairs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, FINDLEY: 

H.R. 7486. A bill to promote private U.S. 
participation in international organizations 
and movements, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of International Affairs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 7487. A bill to promote private U.S. 
participation in international organizations 
and movements, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of International Affairs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 7488. A bill to promote private U.S. 
participation in international organizations 
and movements, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of International Affairs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 
H.R. 7489. A bill to promote private U.S. 
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participation in international organizations 
and movements, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of International Affairs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 


H.R. 7490. A bill to 3 private US. 
participation in international organizations 
and movements, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of International Affairs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 7491. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for certain amounts set aside by a taxpayer 
for the higher education of prospective col- 
lege students in his family, and a tax credit 
for certain amounts otherwise paid as edu- 
cational expenses to institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 7492. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for cov- 
erage for hospital insurance benefits for the 
aged for certain State and local employees 
whose services are not otherwise covered by 
the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 7493. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the individual income tax for cer- 
tain expenses of higher education; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 7494. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 7495. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
provisions; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

HR. 7496. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 7497. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7498. A bill to amend section 13 of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1823); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 7499. A bill to amend the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1966 to provide for a national 
program of flood insurance; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD (by request): 

H.R. 7500. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 7501. A bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 


H. J. Res. 447. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct election of the President 
and the Vice President; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODLING (by request) : 

H.J. Res. 448. Joint resolution authorizing 
a Presidential proclamation calling for public 
observance of the 50th anniversary of the en- 
trance of the United States into World War 
I; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAGAN: 

H. J. Res. 449. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution with re- 
spect to the authority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to exclude certain individuals 
from being seated therein; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKEI: 

H. J. Res. 450. Joint resolution pi 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H. J. Res. 451. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim April 9, 1967, as 
Bataan-Corregidor Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts: 

H. J. Res. 452. Joint resolution in honor of 
Amelia Earhart and Joan Merriam Smith; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H. J. Res. 453. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim April 9, 1967, as 
Bataan-Corregidor Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H. J. Res. 454. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to review the Federal income 
tax structure and recommend revisions to re- 
distribute the burden of taxes so as to remove 
1 — adversely affecting the middle-in- 

come family in America, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. WYMAN: 

H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution to provide 
for the resumption of trade with Rhodesia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 288. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing for the use of the 
Joint Economic Committee of 1,500 addition- 
al copies of volumes 1, 2, and 3, of its joint 
committee print of the 89th Congress, sec- 
ond session, entitled “Federal Programs for 
the Development of Human Resources“; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 289, Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing for the use of the 
Joint Economic Committee of 1,500 addi- 
tional copies of volumes 1 and 2 of its joint 
committee print of the 90th Congress, first 
session, entitled “An Economic Profile of 
Mainland China”; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. Res. 399. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to commemoration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Arturo Toscanini; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


72. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Colorado, relative to 
the release of funds allotted to the States 
for the Federal aid highway program; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

73. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to reconsidera- 
tion of the cutback of Federal highway funds 
to the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

74. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, relative to Federal finan- 
cial assistance payments to domestic gold 
producers; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

75. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Illinois, relative to the estab- 
lishment of the Lincoln Homestead National 
Recreation Area; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

76. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, relative to reviewing the pol- 
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icies of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

77. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, relative to funding the Na- 
tional Sea Grant College and Program Act 
of 1966; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

78. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska, relative to Federal 
aid highway funds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

79. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio, relative to reducing the pop- 
ulation of various depredatory birds; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

80. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, relative to the Public 
Land Law Review Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

81. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, relative to the Cow- 
pens National Battlefield in South Carolina; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

82. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, relative to the issuance 
of an airmail stamp commemorating the in- 
auguration of scheduled contract airmail 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

83, Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, relative to equal rights 
for the membership of the Colville Indian 
Reservation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ABBITT: 

HR. 7502. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Pierre Samuel du Pont Darden; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. R. 7503. A bill for the relief of Wong 

Men Chi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 7504. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Mazzola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7505. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Mazzola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 7506. A bill for the relief of Arcadio 
C. Ocho and his wife, Dr. Elisa M. Ocbo; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 7507. A bill for the relief of Marciano 
H. Hibi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COLLIER (by request) : 

H.R. 7508. A bill for the relief of Elena, 
Uldarico, Jr., Maria Elena, Regis, Ervin, and 
Maria Celeste Blando; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7509. A bill for the relief of Pyung 
Ok Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7510. A bill for the relief of Onafino 
Spadafino and Maria Bozzi Spadafino; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS: 

H.R. 7511. A bill for the relief of the Pine 
Hall Brick & Pipe Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 7512. A bill for the relief of James R. 

Dickson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H. R. 7513. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Dina 

Kottwitz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 7514. A bill for the relief of Shien, 

Lu Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, LLOYD: 

H.R. 7515. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to consider a petition for 
reinstatement of an oil and gas lease (Wyo- 
ming 0310090); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 7516. A bill for the relief of Song Sin 
Taik and Song Hyung Ho; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. R. 7517. A bill for the relief of Miss Yo- 
shiko Tsukagoshi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 7518. A bill for the relief of Miss Lydia 
M. Rahman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 7519. A bill for the relief of Andrea 

Mannino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 7520. A bill for the relief of Tae Sup 

Yoon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


48. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Portland, Oreg., relative to the crea- 
tion of a national monument at Chillicothe, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

49. Also, petition of Ernest Lee Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Md., relative to a writ of 
habeas corpus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Judge Ernest E. Patterson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr, HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, most 
Members of this body work faithfully 
and long and receive from time to time 
the glow of public recognition. Too of- 
ten, I think, we lose sight of the hard- 
working men, women, and public offi- 
cials at the local level who actually make 
our Nation’s laws and programs operate. 

Such a man is Ernest E. Patterson, of 
Bowling Green, Mo., whose long career 
of devoted public service includes the 
positions of county sheriff, penitentiary 
guard, and municipal judge. Because of 
his health, he has recently resigned his 
position of city judge and received rec- 
ognition of the city council of Bowling 
Green, Mo., on behalf of the citizens of 
his community. The resolution states as 
follows: 

The Board of Aldermen expresses to the 
said Judge E. E. Patterson its devotion and 
respect and deep appreciation for the fine 
job that he has done in serving the city of 
Bowling Green as the police judge of the 
Municipal Court; and the said Board of Al- 
dermen desires to wish to Judge Patterson 
its hopes for a speedy and prompt recovery; 
and further desires to notify the public in 
general of the admiration and respect held 


by the officials of the city of Bowling Green 
for Judge Ernest E. Patterson. 


I call attention to this tribute not only 
because it refers to Judge Patterson per- 
sonally, but because he is a symbol of 
the countless men and women in public 
life throughout our Nation without whose 
faithful and often unrecognized service 
our Government could not continue. 


Representative Lipscomb Exposes Trade 
With Red Fallacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Report of the American 
Security Council for March 13th is de- 
voted entirely to an essay by our col- 
league from California, GLEN LIPSCOMB. 
Representative Lirscoms ably demon- 
strates the fallacies of administration 
policies calling for trading with the Reds. 
His excellent and penetrating analysis 
follows: 

TRADE WrrR Reps WII. Nor Bur THER 

FRIENDSHIP 
(By Rep. GLEN LIPSCOMB) 

The “trade with the East” campaign waged 

by the current administration in fairly low 


key during the early part of 1966 entered a 
new and vigorous phase with the announce- 
ment by the President of the United States on 
October 7, 1966, that not only would con- 
trols be weakened, but that the stepped-up 
trade would be financed through the 

Import Bank, a taxpayer-financed institu- 
tion. 

This announcement was followed by a 
number of significant statements in support 
of increased East-West trade by such top- 
ranking members of our State Department as 
Averell Harriman, Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, 
Eugene B. Rostow, and Foy D. Kohler. The 
arguments they have advanced have been to 
the effect that by expanding trade with the 
East we may solve some of the problems di- 
viding our two worlds and bring about a bet- 
ter understanding and an eventual reduction 
in the existing tensions. All of these Ad- 
ministration spokesmen, either directly or 
implicitly, have criticized and ridiculed the 
opponents of East-West trade expansion as 
being shortsighted and unwilling to compro- 
mise with the Communist East. 

HARRIMAN BLASTS OPPONENTS OF TRADE 


Perhaps the most vitriolic outburst against 
the opponents of East-West trade came from 
Ambassador Averell Harriman who, on the 
November 23, 1966, NBC-TV program, the 
“Today Show,” labeled the opponents of ex- 
panded trade as “bigoted, pigheaded people, 
who don’t know what's going on in the world 
that have prevented us from helping our 
balance of payments 

I wonder if this outburst was a symptom 
of frustration caused by opposition in the 
89th Congress to trade or perhaps by the fact 
that the 90th Congress will most likely go 
on record as even a stauncher opponent of 
trade with the Communist world. Ambassa- 
dor Harriman went on to say that even the 
President-appointed committee led by Hr. 
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Paul Miller recommended more trade with 
the Communist countries. Yet, he conven- 
iently ignored one of the key recommenda- 
tions of the Miller Special Committee on U.S. 
trade relations with East European countries 
and the Soviet Union, namely, that.. trade 
with Communist countries should not be 
subsidized, mor should it receive artificial 
encouragement...” 

Despite an admission that trade will not 
change the regimes of Eastern Europe, Am- 
bassador Harriman appears to be associating 
his views with those in the Department of 
State who used, in the past, and are still 
using the good offices of the Department to 
espouse the “positive” aspect of trade with 
the Reds with repeated emphasis on relaxa- 
tion of tensions through trade.” Some of 
them cling to the illusion that “.. there 
have been substantial changes among the 
Communist nations, within themselves and 
in their relations to the nations of Western 
Europe...” They also claim that “... 
windows in Eastern Europe are being gradu- 
ally opened to the winds of change 

Most Americans would really welcome any 
such changes provided they were real and 
not a figment of the imagination of the sub- 
jective interpreters of Communist intentions. 
The Soviet Union’s political objectives are to 
destroy our institutions, our system of gov- 
ernment, our economic fiber, using all means 
at their disposal, including trade. 


TRADE AS A POLITICAL WARFARE WEAPON 


I think it would be wise for our policy 
makers to re-examine some of the Soviet 
precepts underlying their approach to East- 
West trade. The record indicates clearly that 
the Soviets use trade as a weapon of political 
as well as economic warfare. The Soviet 
clamor for trade with the West and then 
they campaign to disrupt world markets. 
They use the innocent bait of commerce to 
entice unsuspecting or perhaps naive nations 
into their political web. P. A. Chervyakov, 
a Soviet authority on foreign trade writes 
that . due to the basic antagonism be- 
tween communism and capitalism, trade be- 
tween the East and West will always be 
influenced, if not dominated, by political 
considerations and motivations. The 
U.S.S.R.’s foreign trade policy is an integral 
part of its foreign policy ...” Aleksey M. 
Rumyantsev, Chief Editor of the journal, 
Problemy mira i sotsializma (Problems of 
Peace and Socialism), and a member of the 
editorial board of the journal, Mirovaya ekon- 
omika mezhdunarodnyy otiosheniya (World 
Economics and International Relations), 
states, the problem in a more revealing fash- 
jon in the January 1966 issue of the latter 
journal. He writes that... Socialist states 
consider it desirable to develop and improve 
economic relations with capitalist states as 
long as these still do exist.” (Emphasis added 
by editor.) Perhaps paraphrasing Chervya- 
kov's statement he also says that 
nothing can save [an] historically worn-out 
system (capitalism). Not even the economic 
relations between capitalist and socialist 
states will arrest the growth of internal con- 
tradictions within the capitalist society, con- 
tradictions that will lead it to its destruc- 
tion.” 

It is not a secret even to the least informed 
about the Soviet political and economic 
structure that foreign trade is a part and 
parcel of the economic planning system and 
its scope and structure are determined by 
the economic needs and requirements which 
cannot be satisfied by the domestic industry 
or perhaps because the domestic industry 
turns out goods either of substandard quality 
or not suitable for long-range service. This 
particularly applies to the needs of an in- 
dustrial establishment in which military 
goals are accorded the highest priorities. 

The visions of a plum dangled in front of 
American noses are tempting, especially to 
those encouraged by our State Department’s 
promises of monetary awards that go with 
expanded sales to the East. The Depart- 
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ment's almost repetitious refrain that the 
American business community should take a 
crack at the profit enjoyed by Western Euro- 
peans over the past decade is fraught with 
danger because of the faulty premises upon 
which this argument is based. 

The trade between our Western European 
Allies and the Communist Bloc nations could 
not have reached the current proportions 
without our own permissiveness. The pro- 
visions of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951 (commonly known as 
the Battle Act) that the United States 
should deny both economic and military aid 
to any country which licenses shipments of 
strategic goods to the Red Bloc nations were 
tor all practical purposes—not enforced de- 
spite repeated violations. This attitude on 
our part opened the gates to more and more 
trade between Western Europe and the Com- 
munist-bloc nations. This East-West trade 
in the past, which we either deliberately or 
inadvertently permitted to flourish, is being 
used today by our State Department as an 
excuse and a reason for expanded trade be- 
tween the United States and the Communist 
nations, 

The theme “bridges to the East’” is essen- 
tially an old myth, not a new reality and 
used by those who either do not understand 
the issues at hand or who have been misled 
by Communist propaganda emanating from 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Prague into believing 
that the East is gradually evolving to the eco- 
nomic and political standards characteristic 
of the West. 


SOVIET BLOC NATIONS AID NORTH VIETNAM 


Our State Department scores organized 
boycotts of Polish products on the American 
market, yet it knows, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, that some of the hard cash raised 
by the Poles is used for the purchase of 
Western-made radar and navigation equip- 
ment which is installed aboard naval vessels 
Poland is building for the Soviet Union. 
Soviet ships, of course, are supplying North 
Vietnam with a constant stream of war 
material through the Haiphong Harbor. 
Haiphong, the major port facility in North 
Vietnam is also teaming with Polish ship- 
ping. There are 35 Polish ships, 17 of these 
under charter to the Chinese (Red) —Polish 
Shipping Company which call at Haiphong 
at almost regular intervals. Over 50 Soviet 
ships with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage 
of about 0.5 million tons, are on a regular 
run from Soviet ports in the Black Sea and 
the Far East to Haiphong carrying car- 
goes ranging from fertilizers, road-building 
equipment, rails, and portable power sta- 
tions to ammunition, helicopters, missiles, 
and other sinews of war. Licensing of sales 
of navigation equipment to the Soviet Union 
to be installed aboard their AEROFLOT 
aircraft (a civil arm of the Soviet Air Force) 
no doubt will help them to speed up the 
deliveries of highly valuable equipment such 
as SAM radars to North Vietnam. 

Does this trade carry “mutual” advantages 
to the American GI facing a Viet Cong armed 
with submachine guns made by the Skoda 
Works in Czechoslovakia which is being 
gradually refitted with American-made ma- 
chine tools? Or to an American fighter pilot 
flying through the flak of Skoda-made anti- 
aircraft guns? 

These are questions now being asked by 
the American public, much alarmed by the 
course of events in Southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, Latin America, and Africa and by 
the increasingly overt penetration of these 
areas by Soviet influences. Yet, we are 
being told daily that the Soviets are be- 
coming more reasonable, that they are mel- 
lowing, that the Soviet world is evolving. 
George A. Flemming (the pseudonym for 
a prominent Polish intellectual) writes in a 
book smuggled out of Poland and published 
in Paris in June 1966 that too many West- 
ern officials are unduly excited by the 


Soviet “Libermanism,” by free“ choices of 
decision in Rumania and Hungary, and by 
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the Socialist model“ in Yugoslavia. He un- 
derscores the fact that these measures de- 
signed to improve the respective economic 
systems are wholly ineffective without a cor- 
responding change in the political system, 
and by that he means the restoration of pri- 
vate ownership and freedom of economic pur- 
suit without political controls and cen- 
tralized planning. 

Our aid to the Soviet-bloc regimes, either 
in the form of credits or in the form of 
trade, passes along to them the fruits of 
American technological know-how. It is 
welcomed by the Communist governments 
in power, but it is loathed by the masses 
of people living under these regimes, since 
the people cynically view this aid as the 
desire on our part to reinforce the hold 
these universally-hated governments have 
on the people. The pro-American feelings 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain are 
strong, despite continuous propaganda by 
their masters to hate everything that is 
American. Are we to destroy this faith by 
almost cynical indifference to right and 
wrong among nations? I hope not! 


Cochon de Lait Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPEEDY 0. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
again this year, it is my pleasure to in- 
vite, on behalf of Le Capitale de Cochon 
de Lait, Mansura, La., all my colleagues 
to the Cochon de Lait Festival on April 
7, 8, and 9, 1967. This pleasant gather- 
ing of the people of Mansura and all 
their neighbors is devoted to a local 
delicacy. Roughly translated into Eng- 
lish, it means roast suckling pig, but, I 
might add, it is impossible to translate 
the indescribable flavor of the festival 
or the roast pork. You simply must at- 
tend to really know what it means to par- 
take of Cochon de Lait, cooked in the 
ancient French custom, 

Fully half the Eighth District of Loui- 
siana, which I represent, is of a decided 
French heritage, and the French tradi- 
tions and language are preserved there. 
Mansura is located in Avoyelles Parish, 
approximately in the middle of my dis- 
trict, and its hospitality and jois de vivre 
are its hallmarks. 

Seven years ago Mansura celebrated 
its centennial, and because of the deli- 
cious Cochon de Lait that was served and 
the festive atmosphere created, the re- 
newal of a long tradition was revived. 
Years back, the church fairs in the area 
used to specialize in another dish, Co- 
chon a la Broche, a cuisine still current. 

At the festival, pigs of 20 to 30 pounds 
are lined up in rows over very hot, mostly 
hickory fire in the open, and are kept 
turning on a spit constantly for 6 to 8 
hours until they are a golden, honey 
brown, with a scorched texture. The 
excess fat is thoroughly drained away. 
The aroma is breathtaking, and the 
flavor is never to be forgotten. 

Incidentally, my credentials in Acadi- 
ana are valid. I married a French- 
speaking Acadian girl, and I can attest 
to the culinary abilities of these truly 
amazing Americans. 
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TuespAy, Marcu 21, 1967 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

Rey. Gladstone L. Brown, Chagrin 
Falls Methodist Church, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, the Lord of all who serve, 
we thank Thee for those who serve in 
these Chambers. Guide them who have 
been called to assume great responsibil- 
ities—responsibilities no man should as- 
sume alone. Walk down the corridors 
of our lives and speak to us of courage 
and vision. Save us from pettiness in 
a day that demands greatness, from 
smaliness of spirit in a world that cries 
for deep and loving concern. We do not 
pray for the easy life, but for grace and 
strength equal to our tasks. Bless our 
country to responsible freedom and our 
world to a new hope. Enlarge our minds, 
inspire our spirits, and be the constant 
companion of our days. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H.J. Res. 273. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to the lease and trans- 
fer of tobacco acreage allotments. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 7123. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 4 OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BUSINESS TO SIT TO- 
DAY AND TOMORROW DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business be granted per- 
mission to sit today and tomorrow dur- 
ing general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


ACTION OF DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE ON REPORT ON ADAM CLAY- 
TON POWELL 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
about 150 Members of the House at- 
tached their signatures to a letter to the 
Attorney General of the United States 
having to do with alleged violations of 
the Federal statutes by Adam Clayton 
Powell. I have this morning received a 
letter from the Department of Justice 
dated March 20, 1967, signed by Fred 
M. Vinson, Jr., Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, which I think should be read to the 
House in order that they may have 
knowledge of its contents. It says: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, March 20, 1967. 
Hon. SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: The Attorney Gen- 
eral has asked me to respond to the letter 
of March 14, 1967, signed by you and a num- 
ber of other Representatives, concerning the 
report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Representatives appointed to investigate 
the qualifications and activities of Adam 
Clayton Powell. 

As I advised you in my letter of March 
16, the results of the two investigations con- 
ducted in the House of Representatives con- 
cerned with the alleged misuse of public 
funds by Mr. Powell are under active con- 
sideration. You and your colleagues should 
be assured that the Department will give this 
matter thorough and expeditious attention 
and will take whatever action is deemed ap- 
propriate. 

I would appreciate your conveying this 
response to the Representatives who with 
you signed the March 14 letter. 

Sincerely, _ 
FRED M. VINSON, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under the 
Cultural Exchange Act, foreign exchange 
students studying in this country are not 
required to pay social security taxes on 
their earnings. This is because they are 
required after their study course is com- 
pleted to return to their native countries 
and apply the skills they have acquired 
in behalf of their fellow countrymen. 
Thereafter, they remain ineligible for 
immigration to the United States for a 
period of 2 years. The rationale was 
that they should not be required to pay 
taxes into a program from which they 
would likely never be able to draw bene- 
fits. 

The same privilege was not extended to 
railroad retirement taxes. Exchange 
students whose earnings are derived 
from railroad employment are required 
to pay the taxes even though they have 
little hope of acquiring benefit entitle- 
ment. Entitlement under the Railroad 
Retirement Act requires a minimum of 
10 years’ service. 

This difference in tax treatment has 
worked an unexpected hardship in a 
unique situation. Some railroads own 
and operate hospitals for the benefit of 
their employees. Workers in such hos- 
pitals are subject to the Railroad Retire- 
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ment Act. When a foreign exchange 
doctor accepts assignment to one of these 
hospitals, he is required to pay railroad 
retirement taxes. 

Under such circumstances, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for railroad 
hospitals to attract exchange doctors. 
Understandably, they prefer hospitals 
covered by the social security program, 
where they are spared the burden of re- 
tirement tax deductions from their mod- 
est salaries. 

I have introduced a bill to eliminate 
this discriminatory tax treatment, and 
I respectfully request the Committee on 
Ways and Means to consider the measure 
as soon as its heavy workload will con- 
veniently permit. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE 
REFORM OF FEDERAL CRIMINAL 
LAWS 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, over the 
weekend the President announced the 
appointment of three members of the 
National Commission on the Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws allocated to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

They are Hon. Pat Brown, of Califor- 
nia, whom the President named as 
Chairman of the Commission, Mr. Don- 
ald S. Thomas, of Austin, Tex., and Mr. 
Theodore Voorhees, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The 1-minute time available in the 
Legislative Calendar today will not per- 
mit me to pay appropriate tribute to 
these three gentlemen. Suffice it to say 
that each and all of them will bring 
great talent and experience to bear upon 
the task which is ours. Now that the 
membership of the Commission has been 
fully constituted, I express the hope that 
the President will see fit to expedite the 
supplemental appropriation necessary to 
finance preliminary organization work. 
Already, nearly 5 months of the life of 
the Commission has expired, and be- 
cause the mandate of the Commission is 
so broad and so deep, it is vitally impor- 
tant to begin as promptly as possible. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS, 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION—PERMISSION TO SIT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Accounts of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


TRUMAN SUPPORTS THE PRESI- 
DENT AT THE GUAM CONFERENCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
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remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to our beloved former President Harry 
S. Truman. Yesterday, President Tru- 
man issued a statement of support for 
President Johnson and the administra- 
tion's Vietnam policies. This statement 
bears the Truman trademark: It clears 
the air with straight talk and common- 
sense. 

President Truman observed that three 
Presidents have taken a stand against 
aggression in Vietnam. 

We have done this— 


He said 


because there was a threat to the liberties 
of all mankind, including our own. 


He reminded us that southeast Asia 
“has become a critical testing ground 
of our will to support the cause of free- 
dom, as well as the cause of peace.” 

And he added: 

We cannot afford now to falter or to throw 
away the gains so dearly won. 


I believe the American people support 
this view. I believe they join in applaud- 
ing President Truman’s observation: 

Lyndon Johnson has met these problems 
with wisdom and courage and much 
patience. 


President Truman knows firsthand the 
courage it takes to stand up to aggres- 
sion. He knows the problems and diffi- 
culties facing a President who commits 


American forces to the defense of. 


freedom. 

But, like President Johnson, he also 
knows that there can be no security for 
any nation if aggression is allowed to 
go unchecked, or if the strong are al- 
lowed to overrun the weak. 

As President Truman said: The Amer- 
ican people should give President John- 
son their full support to bring us to a 
successful conelusion to this struggle. 

Our hopes and prayers are with him— 

Mr. Truman said. I think the Ameri- 


can people and the U.S. Congress will 
gladly add: “Amen.” 


MAKING SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1967, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H.R. 7123) en- 
titled “An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes,“ 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

On page 2, line 14, strike out all after 
8403, 700, 00 down to and including “1967” 
in line 19. 

On page 3, line 6, strike out all after “Pro- 
vided,” down to and including “1967” in line 
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11 and insert: “That not less than twenty- 
five National Guard airlift groups shall be 
maintained during fiscal year 1968”. 

On page 4, line 3, strike out all after “Pro- 
vided,” down to and including “1967” in line 
8 and insert: “That not less than forty Air 
Force Reserve troop carrier and airlift groups 
shall be maintained during fiscal year 1968”. 

One page 4, line 11, strike out all after 
“$85,800,000” down to and including 1967“ 
in line 16. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, would the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations explain to us just 
what the amendments by the other body 
propose to do? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lips- 
coms] knows this House passed the 
supplemental Defense appropriation 
bill for the support of southeast Asia 
operations in the sum of $12,196,520,000 
on March 16, last Thursday, It was 
passed by the other body yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, the other body has not 
changed any of the figures, and the bill, 
from the standpoint of dollars is the 
same as it was when passed by the 
House. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the House had 
adopted a provision which provided that 
no funds could be used to reduce or plan 
the reduction of the troop carrier and 
airlift units of the Air National Guard 
and the Air Force Reserves. 

Mr. Speaker, the other body struck 
out the House language and, with re- 
spect to the Air National Guard, added 
language, as follows: 

That not less than twenty-five National 
Guard airlift groups shall be maintained 
during fiscal year 1968. 


Mr. Speaker, with respect to the Air 
Force Reserve units this language was 
added by the other body: 

That not less than forty Air Force Re- 
serve carrier and airlift groups shall 
be maintained during fiscal year 1968. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this language pro- 
vides for the continuation of the present 
number of airlift and troop carrier 
groups for the Reserve components of 
the Department of the Air Force. 

We have taken the position that this 18 
no time to reduce the troop carrier or 
airlift strength available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

I have not asked that the bill go to 
conference for the purpose of improy- 
ing the language added by the other 
body. For myself, I must say that the 
language leaves much to be desired. I 
would like to see it modified but there is 
a need for speed in getting this legisla- 
tion to the President as it relates to funds 
urgently needed for the war effort and 
delay must be avoided. 

The whole question of airlift and tac- 
tical troop carrier strength will be before 
us again in connection with the Defense 
appropriation bill for the forthcoming 
fiscal year. At the same time Congress 
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can work its will with respect to the is- 
sues involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this generally 
covers the changes that were made. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his comments 
on the matter. I believe the language 
proposed by the other body is a good 
solution to the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 


There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 42] 

Ashley Flynt Mathias, Md. 
Battin Foley O'Hara, Mich. 
Bolling Ford, Passman 
Bow William D. Pool 
Brock Gibbons Rees 
Broomfield Griffiths Resnick 
Broyhill, N.C. Hanna Ronan 

Hébert Rostenkowski 
Conyers Herlong ‘Tuck 

ngham Hungate Vander Jagt 

Dawson Jacobs te 
Dent Leggett Widnall 
Diggs McEwen Williams, Miss. 
Feighan Martin Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
1 mg under the call were dispensed 


COMMITTEE ON RULES—PERMIS- 
SION TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
calls Nos. 40 and 41 I am recorded as 
being absent and not voting. I was 
detained and could not get here in time 
to vote on these measures. If I had been 
present, I would have voted “yea” on 
each of those rollcalls. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the call of 
the Private Calendar. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the calendar. 


els eee ³· wr. 
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MICHAEL P. BUCKLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1562) 
for the relief of Michael P. Buckley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1562 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Michael 
P. Buckley, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is 
hereby relieved of liability to the United 
States in the amount of $389.50, the amount 
of the balance, as of August 11, 1964, of his 
liability to the United States on General 
Accounting Office Claim Number Z-2250627. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, credit shall be given for any 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRYCE A. SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1574) 
for the relief of Bryce A. Smith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CECIL A. RHODES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1526) 
for the relief of Cecil A. Rhodes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1526 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the em- 
ployment of Cecil A. Rhodes of Jacksonville, 
Florida, in a civilian position by the Post Of- 
fice Department during periods of service on 
active duty with the United States Navy be- 

on March 27, 1960, and ending Octo- 

ber 4, 1965, shall be deemed lawful, and he 
shall be entitled to all of the compensation 
and other benefits to which he would have 
been entitled had he not been serving on 
active duty during such period. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN T. KNIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1528) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the U.S. 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of John 
T. Knight. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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MR. AND MRS. HOWARD H. 
ADELBERGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1536) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Howard H. 
Adelberger. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


N. M. BENTLEY AND GEORGE 
MAREKWALTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1586) 
granting jurisdiction to the Court of 
Claims to render judgment on certain 
claims of N. M. Bentley against the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1586 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations or 
administrative determination, jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the United States 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment for any amount found to 
be legally or equitably due upon the claims 
of N. M. Bentley and George Markwalter, 
jointly, who compose a copartnership under 
the name and style of N. M. Bentley of 
Macon, Georgia, against the United States 
for losses, if any, incurred in the perform- 
ance of contract numbered AF-09 (603)— 
25991 with the United States of America 
(Robins Air Force Base, Georgia). Such 
suit shall be instituted within six months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act; 
Provided, That the procedure for the deter- 
mination of such claims, and review thereof, 
and payment thereon shall be the same as 
in the case of claims over which the Court 
of Claims has jurisdiction as now provided 
by law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RICHARD L. BASS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1587) 
for the relief of Richard L. Bass. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 1587 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Rich- 
ard L. Bass, of Forsyth, Georgia, is relieved 
of liability to pay to the United States the 
sum of $353.05, representing the amount of 
salary overpayment received by him from 
the Department of the Air Force from Octo- 
ber 26, 1962, through June 8, 1965, due to 
administrative error and without fault on his 
part. In the audit and settlement of the ac- 
counts of any certifying or disbursing officer 
of the United States, full credit shall be given 
for the amount of which liability is relieved 
by the section. 

Src, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Richard L. Bass, 
of Forsyth, Georgia, the sum certified by 
him to the Secretary of the Air Force as the 
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aggregate of amounts paid to the United 
States by Richard L. Bass and amounts with- 
held by the United States from sums other- 
wise due him from the United States, on ac- 
count of the liability referred to in the first 
section of this Act. No part of the amount 
appropriated in this section shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of the preceding sentence 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike “October 26, 
1962, through June 8, 1965” and insert 
“October 7, 1962, through June 5, 1965“. 


gor committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. A. E. HOUSLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1646) 
for the relief of Mrs. A. E. Housley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. ROSE THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1785) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rose Thomas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 1785 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $7,921.20 to Mrs. Rose Thomas of Los 
Angeles, California, in full settlement of her 
claims against the United States for the 
losses and damages suffered by her late hus- 
band, David Thomas, as the result of an in- 
equitable court-martial on November 11, 
1901, while a member of the Twenty-third 
Company, Coast Artillery, Santa Clara Bat- 
tery, United States Army, which resulted in 
an unjustified dishonorable discharge which 
was corrected on January 29, 1954, by an 
honorable discharge stating that the said 
David Thomas was honorably discharged 
from the Army of the United States on De- 
cember 26, 1901. No part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6: Strike “in excess of 
10 per centum thereof”. 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GERALD LEVINE 


The Clerk called the bill (HR. 1880) 
for the relief of Gerald Levine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT A. HARWELL 


The Clerk called the bill CH.R. 1945) 
for the relief of Robert A. Harwell. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
AR. 1945 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 


appropriated, the sum 
of $25,000 to Robert A. Harwell in full settle- 
ment of his claims against the United States 
to compensate him for the amount equitably 
due for approximately sixty acres of land 
in Haskell County, Oklahoma, and described 
as that part of the east half of the north- 
west quarter lying north of Oklahoma State 
Highway Numbered 9, in section 24, township 
9 north, range 18 east of the Indian base 
and meridian, Haskell County, State of Okla- 
homa. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of sery- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARLINE AND MAURICE LOADER 


The Clerk called the bill (HR. 1971) 
for the relief of Arline and Maurice 
Loader. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


- There was no objection. 


WILLIAM JOHN MASTERTON, 
GEORGE SAMUEL KONIK, AND 
LOUIS VINCENT NANNE 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2048) 

for the relief of William John Master- 
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ton, George Samuel Konik, and Louis 
Vincent Nanne. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ELMER O. ERICKSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2207) 
for the relief of Elmer O. Erickson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


HR. 2207 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
administration of the laws, rules, and regu- 
lations pertaining to the seniority rights of 
employees of the Post Office Department, 
Elmer O. Erickson, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, an employee of the postal service for- 
merly assigned to the Saint Paul and Aber- 
deen railway post office, Minnesota, shall be 
entitled to receive credit for service per- 
formed by him in the postal service during 
the period from August 12, 1940, through 
January 13, 1961, in like manner as if the pro- 
visions of sections 748.1 through 748.17 of the 
Postal Transportation Service seniority rules, 
Post Office Department Publication 31, dated 
August 18, 1958, under which certain em- 
ployees who transfer from and later reenter 
an occupational group subject to such rules 
will have service seniority based upon the 
seniority they had attained before trans- 
ferring from such group, had been applicable 
with respect to the said Elmer O. Erickson 
during the period from January 14, 1961, the 
date he transferred from the clerical group, 
which is the group into which 
he and other former employees of the Postal 
Transportation Service were placed when 
such Service was merged into the post of- 
fices, to April 29, 1981, the date he retrans- 
ferred to such group, the said Elmer O. 
Erickson not having been advised prior to 
his transfer from such group that the Postal 
Transportation Service seniority rules had 
been terminated. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


NORA AUSTIN HENDRICKSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2434) 
for the relief of Nora Austin Hendrickson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 2434 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 3010 


. of title 38, United States Code, or any statute 


of limitations, the benefits payable to Nora 
Austin Hendrickson under the veterans’ ben- 
efits provisions of title 38 of the United States 
Code as the surviving widow of the late Ed- 
ward Harold Hendrickson, who died Septem- 
ber 20, 1962, shall be paid, effective from 
the first day of September 1962. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “benefits payable to” 
and insert “application filed by”. 
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Page 1, line 8, strike “September 20, 1962” 
and insert September 30, 1962”. 

— 9, strike be paid, effective 

0 1962.“ and 


within one year after his death and shall be 
considered in accordance with the law ap- 
plicable as of that date.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEAN P. BARTELT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2455) 
for the relief of Dean P. Bartelt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


ER. 2455 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Dean 
P. Bartelt, of Madison, Wisconsin, is hereby 
relieved of Habllity to the United States in 
the amount of $102.36, representing an over- 
payment of travel allowance paid to him by 
the United States Army through administra- 
tive error. In the audit and settlement of 
the account of any or disbursing 
Officer of the United States, credit shall be 
given for amounts for which liability is re- 
lieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Dean P. Bartelt an amount equal 
to the aggregate of the amounts paid by him, 
or withheld from sums otherwise due him, in 
complete or satisfaction of the lia- 
bility to the United States specified in the 
first section. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CORBIE F. COCHRAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2652) 
for the relief of Corbie F. Cochran. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


HR. 2652 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding section 1310 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1952, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 48, 1964 ed., footnote) , the advance- 
ment in grade of Corbie F. Cochran, an em- 
ployee of the Department of the Army, Fort 
Eustis, Virginia, from GS-6 to GS-9, effective 
April 29, 1964, shall be deemed to have been 
in conformity with law, such advancement, 
in contravention of said section 1310, having 
been made as a result of administrative error 
without fault or knowledge of its illegality on 
the employee's part. 

Sec. 2, (a) That the said Corbie F. Cochran 
is relieved of any liability to the United 
States arising out of the advancement de- 
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scribed in section 1 of this Act. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certi- 
fying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for the amount 
for which lability is relieved by this subsec- 
tion. 

(b) The of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not appro- 
priated, to the said Corbie F. Cochran, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him or withheld from 
amounts otherwise due him in partial liqui- 
dation of his to the United States 
referred to in subsection (a) of this section. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, Tine 13, after “section.”, add the 


“No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceed $1,000.” 


‘The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


The Clerk called the bill (HR. 2653) 
for the relief of the American Journal 
of Nursing. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2653 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That the 
Comptrolier General of the United States 
be, and he hereby ts, authorized and directed 
to settle and adjust the claim of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing, New York, New 
York, for an advertisement placed in its 
August 1966 issue of the American Journal 
of Nursing by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and to allow in full 
and final settlement of such claim the sum 


Page 1, Une 11, strike Helath“ and insert 
“Health”. 

‘The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


for the relief of 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that 
passed over without 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ARLEY L. BEEM 


The Clerk called the bill HR. 2756) 
for the relief of Arley L. Beem, aviation 
electrician’s mate chief, U.S. Navy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 2756 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $614.62 to Arley L. Beem, aviation elec- 
trician's mate chief, United States Navy 
(service number 6339195), in settlement of 
his claim against the United States for re- 
imbursement for medical expenses incurred 
by him in February 1964 on behalf of his de- 
pendent mother as a result of administrative 
error on the part of naval personnel. No 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 11, strike “in”. 

Page 2, une 1, strike “excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CWO BERNHARD VOLLMER, US. 
NAVY (RETIRED) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2762) 
for the relief of CWO Bernhard Vollmer, 
US. Navy (retired). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 2762 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the limitations of the Act of 
October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1061; 31 U.S.C. 71a) 
or any other statute of limitations, the claim 
of Chief Warrant Officer Bernhard Vollmer, 
United States Navy (retired), for retired pay 
for the period of November 1, 1946, through 
July 31, 1948, inclusive, alleged to have been 
erroneously withheld from him due to his 
employment by the Fire Department of the 
Government of the District of Columbia, 
filed within one year of the effective date of 
this Act, shall be received, considered, settled, 
and paid in accordance with the provisions 
of otherwise applicable law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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WILLIAM J. HURLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3222) 
for the relief of William J. Hurley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 3222 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That William 
J. Hurley of Los Altos, California, is hereby 
relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $602.56 representing an over- 
payment of compensation as an employee of 
the National seronautics and Space Admin- 
istration in the from July 21, 1964, 
through July 31, 1965, inclusive, which re- 
sulted from retroactive adjustment in his 
salary by reason of a change in the law made 
by Public Law 88-426. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to said William J. Hurley, the sum 
of any amounts repaid or withheld from him 
by reason of the liability referred to in section 
I of this Act. No part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
Tul, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARRY LEROY JCNES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3403) 
for the relief of Harry LeRoy Jones. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice, 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES J. ARNOLD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.-R. 3715) 
for the relief of Charles J. Arnold. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT and Mr. GROSS ob- 
jected and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EDWARD G. BEAGLE, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3716) 
for the relief of Edward G. Beagle, Jr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT and Mr. GROSS ob- 
jected and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SOLOMON S. LEVADI 


The Clerk called the bill HR. 3887) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the US. 
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Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Solo- 
mon S. Levadi. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


STANDARD MEAT CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3889) 
for the relief of the Standard Meat Co. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 3889 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the Standard Meat Company, 
of Fort Worth, Texas, the sum of $3,679.10 in 
full settlement of all its claims against the 
United States for expenses and losses in- 
curred by it as a result of the mislabeling by 
the Meat Inspection Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture of a ship- 
ment of meat to Liverpool, England, in 1965. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 11, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUREX CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4445) 
for the relief of Aurex Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 4445 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Aurex Corporation, an Illinois corporation, 
the sum of $172,550 in full satisfaction of 
its claims against the United States for 
damages and losses suffered as the result of 
serious errors in excess profits determina- 
tion incident to contract renegotiation in 
accordance with the opinion of the United 
States Court of Claims in the congressional 
reference case, Aurex Corporation against 
The United States, numbered 12-58, decided 
April 15, 1966. No part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 20 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
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withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARY F. THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4566) 
for the relief of Mary F. Thomas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. WILLIFRED S. SHIRLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4809) 
for the relief of Mrs. Willifred S. Shirley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT A. OWEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4930) 
for the relief of Mr. Robert A. Owen. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 4930 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mr. 
Robert A. Owen, of Springfield, Virginia, is 
relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $4,056.06, representing the 
total amount of overpayments of compensa- 
tion paid to him by the United States Navy 
as the result of an administrative error in 
determining the amount of service that 
should be credited to him for pay purposes. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Robert A. Owen, referred 
to in the first section of this Act, the sum 
of any amounts received or withheld from 
him on account of the overpayments re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act. No 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ROBERT L. MILLER AND MILDRED 
M. MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5677) 
for the relief of Robert L. Miller and 
Mildred M. Miller. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE ACT OF JUNE 30, 
1954, AS AMENDED, PROVIDING 
FOR THE CONTINUANCE OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE TRUST 
TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC IS- 
LANDS ` 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 388 to amend 
the act of June 30, 1954, as amended, pro- 
viding for the continuance of civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
H. Res. 388 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 5277) 
to amend the Act of June 30, 1954, as amend- 
ed, providing for the continuance of civil 
government for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recomit. After the pas- 
sage of H.R. 5277, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs shall be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 303), 
and it shall then be in order in the House 
to move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of said Senate bill and insert in lieu 
thereof the provisions contained in H.R. 5277 
as passed. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Hawaii is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 1 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. QuILLEN] and, pending 
that, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The gentleman from Hawaii is 
recognized. 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 388 provides an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 5277 to 
amend the act of June 30, 1954, as 
amended, providing for the continuance 
of civil government for the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and for other 
purposes. 

The purpose of the bill, H.R. 5277, is to 
provide an increase of $7.5 million in the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for the government of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands for the fiscal 
year 1967 and increases of $17.5 million 
for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969, or a 
total increase of $42.5 million over the 
next 3 fiscal years. 

The ‘Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands consists of the Caroline and the 
Marshall Islands and all of the Marianas 
except Guam. Its total land area is only 
687 square miles although it is comprised 
of 2,100 islands scattered over a 3- 
million-square-mile area. 

Its total population is about 90,000 
inhabitants. 

The territory is administered by the 
United States under a trusteeship agree- 
ment with the Security Council of the 
United Nations under authority granted 
in 1947. 

Under that agreement, the United 
States has “full powers of administra- 
tion, legislation, and jurisdiction,” and 
is obligated to “foster the development of 
such political institutions as are suited 
to the trust territory and promote the 
development of the inhabitants toward 
self-government or independence.” 

Under the bill, H.R. 5277, as amended, 
the annual appropriation authorization 
will be increased from $17.5 million to $25 
million for the fiscal year 1967 and to 
$35 million for the fiscal years 1968 and 
1969. 

Important progress has been made in 
the administration of the trust terri- 
tory, but much remains to be done to 
elicit individual initiative, to attract 
private investment, and to develop pub- 
lic health and educational facilities and 
the infrastructure of roads, water sup- 
plies, and so forth, without which the 
local economy cannot readily expand. 

The development of basic facilities and 
services has been greatly complicated by 
factors such as the geographic disper- 
sion of the inhabited islands, the small 
land area of the islands, the high birth 
rate and the large proportion of children 
in the population, the low level of the 
islands’ economie and social develop- 
ment, and the high cost of transporta- 
tion to and within Micronesia. Past 
appropriations have not encouraged de- 
velopment of the full potential of the 


Mr. Speaker, whether we like it or not, 
we are the trustees of the welfare of the 
people of the trust territory and we are 
on a testing ground in that area, and we 
have not been highly praised for the 
work that we have done there thus far. 

The additional money authorized to 
be appropriated would bolster health, 
education, water power, and sewage 
services; provide better air, ground, and 
water ; modernize and 


extend radio and telephone communica- 
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tleman yield? 


lightening. 

Take any Mercator projection map of 
the Far East, and with an ordinary school 
compass draw a circle with the center 
at the island of Tobi in the trust terri- 
tory Caroline Islands, and the radius of 
that circle touching Mili Atoll in the 

, also part of Micronesia. The 
ted circle will inelude all or parts 
Japan, Korea, the U.S.S.R., Mongolia, 
oa China, East Pakistan, India, Bhutan, 
Burma, Laos, Thailand, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Malaysia, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, and Australia. 

Another comparison demonstrates that 
the distance between the district center 
at Koror, in the Carolines, to Saigon, is 
shorter than that from Peking to Saigon. 

We should be aware of these geo- 
graphic relationships. Southeastern 
Asians, you may be sure, are aware, and 
what we do there is significant, as the 
gentleman from Hawaii has said. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
us some idea of where we propose to get 
this extra 842 million? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman. 
I hope that all these matters will be dis- 
cussed in general debate, and that at that 
time we shall be able to go into the mat- 
ter that the gentleman from Iowa is ad- 
dressing to the gentleman from the Rules 
Committee at this time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] has stated, 
House Resolution 388 provides an open 
rule with 1 hour of debate for the con- 
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sideration of H.R. 5277, the bill amend- 
ing the act of June 30, 1954, as amended, 
providing for the continuance of civil 
government for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

Additionally, the rule provides that up- 
on passage of the bill, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is discharged 
from further consideration of the Senate 
passed bill, S. 303, and it will be in order, 
under this rule, to take the bill, S. 303, 
strike all after the enacting clause, and 
insert the House-passed language 

The purpose of the bill is to 8 
an additional authorization for the gov- 
ernment of the trust territory for fiscal 
year 1967, and to increase current au- 
thorizations for fiscal years 1968 and 
1969. 

Under the bill an additional $7.5 mil- 
lion is authorized for 1967. ‘The bill as 
printed does not contain an amendment 
adopted by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs which, first, reduces 
the fiscal year 1968 authorization from 
$42 million to $35 million; and second, 
authorizes $35 million for fiscal year 1969. 
This makes a total additional authoriza- 
tion of $35 million for both 1968 and 1969, 
as $17.5 million was authorized by the act 
as amended in 1962. The total cost of the 
bill as now amended by the committee 
would be $42.5 million for fiscal years 
1967 to 1969. The amendments were 
recommended by the Department of 
Interior. 

The committee has also struck out all 
of section 2 on page 2, lines 8 through 15. 

The islands included in the trust ter- 
ritory are all of the Caroline and Mar- 
shall Islands and all of the Marianas ex- 
cept Guam. More than 2100 islands, 
scattered over a 3-million-square-mile 
area, are included. The total land area 
is only 687 square miles, with some 90,- 
000 inhabitants. This area is adminis- 
tered by the United States under trus- 
teeship from the United Nations. 

‘The funds authorized by the bill will 
go to improve health and educational fa- 
cilities, water power, and sewage disposal, 
and improve transportation and com- 
munication facilities. Some will be used 
to provide adequate physical facilities for 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the territorial government, 

The bill was reported unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this resolution, 
and I urge that it be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further request 
for time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri 

Mr. HALL. Under the rule, particu- 
larly page 2, lines 3 and 4, is it the 
opinion of the gentleman that a separate 
vote could be demanded on any separate 
amendment adopted while in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union? 

Mr. QUILLEN. That point was not 
discussed in the Rules Committee. I 
would like to yield to the chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. HALL. I think the gentleman 
would agree with me that if it was not 
mentioned 
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Mr. QUILLEN. Certainly it could be 
asked for. 

Mr. HALL. The rules of the House 
would prevail. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not true that 
the amendments could be voted on sepa- 
rately? 

Mr. QUILLEN. That is possible. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to 
impose on the time of the House, but 
there are some problems that have been 
called to my attention about some of the 
employees in the trust territory that 
have created serious problems for me. I 
have had some members of my district 
employed by the trust territorial govern- 
ment, and, finding themselves with some 
problems especially having to do with 
disability conditions or injuries, they 
have found they are neither fish nor 
fowl. 

Even though it was represented to 
them at the time they were employed 
that they were civil service employees, 
actually this was not a fact. For the 
past some 5 or 6 years we have been go- 
ing through a long period of considering 
and discussing solicitors’ opinions from 
the Department of Interior on the one 
hand, and the solicitors from the De- 

. partment of Labor on the other hand, 
and those from the General Accounting 
Office on the third hand, all seemingly in 
some disagreement as to the actual 
status of an employee of the trust terri- 
tory government. I did want to call 
that to the attention of the House and 
to the attention of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in the hope 
that some hearings, if possible, might be 
held, or some study by staff might be 
made to see if we cannot clarify the 
exact status so far as benefits that might 
accrue to employees. 

On May 14, 1951, the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Interior stated that 

_ American citizens recruited in the United 
States for work in the trust territory 
are performing a function for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and are, 
therefore, employees of the United States 
subject to the laws affecting U.S. Gov- 
ernment personnel. 

It appears that the government of the 
trust territory has taken the position it 
will follow civil service rules, but that 
employees are employed by “excepted ap- 
pointment” without going through the 
Civil Service Commission, and that this 
employment does not confer civil service 
status. They say employees are entitled 
to “practically all the rights and privi- 
leges enjoyed by regular civil service 
employees.” 

The Comptroller General has con- 
curred in the view of the Civil Service 
Commission that such employees—as 
distinguished from native Micronesians, 
I might make clear—are employees of 
the United States. This was a firm de- 
cision and ruling by the General Ac- 
counting Office that they were employees 
of the United States. 
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Compensation of the Department of 
Labor, which administers the Federal 
Employee Compensation Act, in a series 
of rulings between 1952 and 1954, which 
are still adhered to and binding, as we 
understand, have concluded that this 
group of employees are not within cover- 
age of the Compensation Act and it does 
not regard the determination of the Civil 
Service Commission as controlling in this 
regard. 

In 1965, the trust territory govern- 
ment apparently had 238 employees 
other than natives, almost all of whom 
are U.S. citizens recruited from the 
mainland. In the absence of coverage 
by the Compensation Act for on-the-job 
compensable injuries or illnesses, it ap- 
pears that the trust territory government 
has entered into a contract with an 
Australian insurance company to pro- 
vide equivalent coverage. The trust ter- 
ritory government transmits claims to 
the company which determines whether 
or not they should be paid. 

It is peculiar, to say the least, that an 
Australian company should determine 
the compensation rights of U.S. citizens 
employed by the U.S. Government. 

Our investigation of one such alleged 
injury discloses that the entire question 
of jurisdiction, authority and responsi- 
bility between the Federal and the trust 
territory government is vague and un- 
certain. 

The Department of the Interior ap- 
pears to take the position—I might say, 
it has been very difficult to pin them 
down to any position—that the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of the Interior is 
pretty well exhausted by the appoint- 
ment of the High Commissioner and per- 
haps some additional key officials, and 
thereafter the trust territory govern- 
ment is on its own.” 

It would appear that the status and 
rights of U.S. citizens and nationals em- 
ployed in the trust territory should be 
definitely established. 

It appears further that in order to do 
an adequate job in carrying out its trust 
or agency function for the United Na- 
tions the U.S. Government should more 
clearly establish its lines of authority, 
jurisdiction, and responsibility for the 
work of its arm in the trust territory 
and whether or not the government 
there is actually an independent agent 
or a section of the Federal Government. 

I wish to quote just briefly from a 
communication from the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior to the Di- 
rector of the Budget. This was in a 
letter of May 13, 1965. The Director of 
the Budget at that time was Kermit 
Gordon. 

He says this, in response to a request: 

In a letter from the Civil Service Com- 
mission to this Department, dated May 14, 
1951, the Commission stated that “American 
citizens recruited in the United States by 
the Department of Interior for work in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands are 
performing a function of the Government 
of the United States and are therefore, em- 
ployees of the United States, subject to the 
laws affecting the U.S. Government per- 
sonnel.” 


In the next paragraph he further 
states, in his letter to the Director of the 
Budget: 
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The Comptroller General of the U.S. has 
explicitly concurred in that such employees 
of the Trust Territory are employees of the 
U.S. In a decision concerning the home 
leave (B-133 696, September 23, 1957) the 
Comptroller stated in pertinent part “We 
concur with the view that the employees in 
question are employees of the U.S. notwith- 
standing that their compensation in the cost 
of their travel is in part from mixed funds. 
As such they are entitled to home leave, 
travel benefits under—Section 7 of the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946 as 
amended.” 


The last thing I should like to call to 
the attention of the House, further quot- 
ing from this memorandum to the Di- 
rector of the Budget, is this: 

However, the Bureau of Employees Com- 
pensation, Department of Labor, which ad- 
ministers the Federal Employee Compensa- 
tion Act has concluded that this group of 
employees cannot in the view of that Bureau 
be regarded as within the coverage of the 
Compensation Act. The Bureau of Employee 
Compensation has advised us that it does not 
regard the determination of the Civil Service 
Commission as controlling the application of 
the benefits of the Compensation Act. 


I have quite a raft of additional mate- 
rial, but I did want to call this to the 
attention of the House, particularly in 
the hope that at some future time the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


‘fairs might, in its deliberations, see fit 


to consider the status of these people to 
the extent at least of protecting the 
rights of American citizens from what I 
consider to have been some pretty sub- 
stantial infringements on their rights in 
recent years by the trust territory gov- 
ernment, in the failure to defend the 
rights of American citizens employed. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am happy to yield to my 
good friend from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say, in answer 
to the desire of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk], that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs will take 
up this matter for future discussion when 
the broader picture is before us. We 
have had the problem before us in a gen- 
eral manner heretofore, but never in any 
specific way such as the gentleman now 
brings to the attention of the House. 

These matters are involved. The gen- 
tleman from California knows the juris- 
diction that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has over this terri- 
tory. I think that we should have a 
rather full-blown inquiry into what is 
involved rather than a discussion of it on 
the floor at this time. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my distinguished 
colleague, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs for his 
statement, and I certainly support the 
bill which is before us today. Having 
spent a month in that area, I well recog- 
nize many of the problems involved. I 
certainly support the things that we can 
do to improve conditions in that area. 
Particularly I appreciate the assurance 
of the chairman that his committee will 
give full consideration to the subject 
area. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I want to say that I am 
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delighted to have the gentleman from 
California take the time to bring this 
matter to our attention. I wish to con- 
cur with the statement made by the 
chairman of the full Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. I believe this 
is a matter that should be investigated 
by the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. I shall be happy to cooperate 
with the chairman in seeing to it that 
this matter is fully investigated and a 
conclusion of some sort reached, particu- 
larly with regard to employment. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my good friend 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5277) to amend the act 
of June 30, 1954, as amended, providing 
for the continuance of civil government 
for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5277, with Mr. 
Getrtys in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CAREY] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Morton] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Carry]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the full Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AsrINALL I. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, in asking for 
the hour for discussion and debate on this 
particular piece of legislation, the com- 
mittee felt that there might be some 
general questions relative to the trust 
territory that would be of interest to the 
Members of the House. It is not likely 
that we will take the whole hour for de- 
bate on this particular bill, but inasmuch 
as the area does concern an area as large 
as the United States with the number of 
people approximating 95,000, and also 
that there are 2,100 islands, and, further 
realizing that the land area all put to- 
gether would be about two-thirds the 
size of the State of Rhode Island, this 
does involve some rather peculiar ques- 
tions as far as administration concerned 
and, also as far as firming up the pro- 
gram which we feel is now necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time in 
5 years that the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the High Commissioner have 
asked for an increase in the expenditures 
in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. Our committee agrees with them 
that the increase is justified but we have 
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warned the High Commissioner that he 
will be held to a strict accounting of his 
expenditures. We are asking him to ad- 
vise us orally and in writing of the man- 
ner in which he is allocating and spend- 
ing his funds. As we have several times 
in the past, we will again have a several- 
member team visit the islands during the 
fall recess to obtain an on-the-spot look 
at the projects that will be constructed 
under this bill. 

We are doing this not because we do 
not trust High Commissioner Norwood, 
for whom we have the greatest admira- 
tion and respect but because we feel it is 
incumbent on us to know what is going 
on in this very strategic area in the Pa- 
cific. 

Mr. Chairman, during the middle fif- 
ties the Federal Government spent about 
$5 million per year in the trust territory. 
Then we raised the ceiling on the expend- 
itures to $7% million. We were operat- 
ing on a holding basis at that time. By 
1962 we came to realize that we were 
going to continue operations in the is- 
lands for years to come. Therefore we 
needed permanent construction for 
schools, hospitals, public works and com- 
munications and for economic develop- 
ment. 

For fiscal 1962 Congress raised the 
ceiling of expenditures to $1742 mil- 
lion—where it remains today. 

The members of the committee han- 
dling the legislation believe in order to 
maintain our posture in the Pacific; to 
construct permanent facilities, and to 
encourage health, education, and eco- 
nomic conditions, we must spend money. 
We have amended H.R. 5277 to provide 
for a $74 million increase in funds for 
the remainder of fiscal 1967 and in- 
creased to $35 million the expenditures 
for fiscal years 1968 and 1969, but in do- 
ing so, we are telling the High Com- 
missioner that he will have to satisfy us 
that he is justifying the expenditures. 
I fully realize that fiscal 1967 is nearing 
its end and it may be difficult to spend 
that additional $742 million between now 
and June 30. The High Commissioner 
advised us that he will use those funds 
for making and firming up contracts 
that have been held in abeyance pending 
the enactment of this legislation. 

In our report we have appended tables 
which indicate the regular expenditures 
for 1967, the supplemental request for 
1967 that will be made if this bill is 
enacted, plus the fiscal 1968 and 1969 
proposed expenditures. We also asked 
that these expenditures be projected for 
1970 so we could find out the plans the 
High Commissioner has 2 and 3 years 
hence. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been some 
questions raised as to the reasons for 
raising the authorization for fiscal 1967 
by $7.5 million. May I state, very 
plainly, that in my opinion it was rather 
difficult, from the justification that was 
made, to know just how the Department 
and the Bureau of Territories were going 
to spend these additional funds. How- 
ever, upon having additional hearings 
and receiving further information from 
representatives of the trust territory 
personnel, we felt it was only right that 
we should make allowance to those in 
charge, especially the new Commissioner, 
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that he be able to begin building up to- 
ward the overall program which they 
have in mind and for which we believe 
and feel they have plenty of justifica- 
tion. This then would provide that he 
have at his disposal $7.5 million extra 
for fiscal 1968, and be able to commit 
that money, or as much as is feasible and 
possible toward their recognized goals. 
If it were not committed, the present 
legislation provides for the authority for 
it to remain available until expended. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there have been 
several agencies of Government which 
have some jurisdiction, in the trust ter- 
ritory. Thus, it is necessary to go back 
and pick up the thread so that we know 
what we are doing presently. At first, 
Mr. Chairman, the trust territory was 
under the control of the military. The 
military still has a great deal of power in 
the area, because, regardless of what 
may be said, this is a very meaningful 
area for us in our national defense pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Chairman, at first the President 
had complete control but, then, in the 
early 1950’s the control of the territory 
was given over to the Department of the 
Interior and, thereby, the jurisdiction 
came to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, this area is sub- 
ject to visitation every 2 years by rep- 
resentatives from the United Nations Vis- 
iting Mission. It is also subject to a 
great deal of interest on the part of the 
State Department. 

Our committee has attempted at all 
times to ask for a proper justification of 
authority in the expenditure of the 
moneys involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing but ad- 
miration and commendation for those 
who have served as High Commissioners 
of this area in the past. It is my opinion 
that they have done their job well. Per- 
haps the Congress and the Department 
of the Interior, have been too niggardly 
in our treatment of these areas. How- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, we can authorize 
and spend too much money. If we are 
not careful, we can spend too much 
money in this territory and not secure the 
aims that we desire. 

The people of this part of the Pacific 
have the right to decide for themselves. 
There are a number of questions that 
the future will present to us, but in my 
opinion it is necessary that we see that 
they are properly educated—not edu- 
cated out of their own environment, but 
educated into the position that they can 
take their place along with the rest of us 
if they are to become citizens of the 
United States later on. 

They have the right to see to it that 
their economy is expanded—not blown 
up as some would do—but expanded suf- 
ficiently to bring them into our private 
enterprise system. The Micronesians 
know something about a rather viable 
economy because the Japanese, regard- 
less of what we may say about their ad- 
ministration provided the people of these 
islands with more than they have had 
since the beginning of World War II. 

The Micronesians also have the right, 
in my opinion, to see to it that their 
health conditions are improved. 
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With all of these matters in mind, we 
feel that the Department of the Interior 
has justified the need for additional 
funds within the limitations which this 
legislation provides, and we would ask 
the House of Representatives to go along 
with the committee, keeping in mind 
that this committee always tries to be 
just as careful in its authorizations of 
amounts of money to be spent as it pos- 
sibly can, feeling that it is the duty and 
the obligation of the committee to do 
the job before it is brought to the House 
for debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I would be per- 
fectly honest in answering my friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], when he at- 
tempted to ask the question during the 
consideration of the rule that this money 
must come from the taxpayers of the 
United States of America. There is no 
other place it can come from. It will not 
come back to us in the form of any finan- 
cial benefits we receive from the islands 
themselves. It must come from the tax- 
payers. But undoubtedly these funds 
might be considered to be the most bene- 
ficial that we could possibly spend in 
that particular area at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will discuss other facets of the bill 
and explain further the items for which 
expenditures are sorely needed and 
highly desirable. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he desires to the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I rise in sup- 
port of this legislation. 

Following World War II, an area from 
east to west and north to south, larger 
than the continental United States, 
which was given the name of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands was 
turned over to our country to administer 
under the direction and supervision of 
the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations. Most of these islands were won 
from the Japanese during World War 
II by the American forces, and many 
Americans gave their lives that this area 
might be free. 

In this area, which is as vast as the 
continental United States, live approxi- 
mately 90,000 people with different cul- 
tures. There are various chains of 
islands and the culture varies in each of 
these chains. The duty of the High 
Commissioner is not one of laying down 
& policy which can be applied uniformly 
throughout the trust territory, but by 
necessity requires a series of policies so 
that the various island groups can be 
properly administered. 

The men who have occupied the po- 
sition of High Commissioner have been 
dedicated people. Living in the trust 
territory, contrary to the movies and the 
novels and the popular belief of life in a 
tropical island, leaves a great deal to be 
desired. All of the things you have read 
about in books and the pictures you have 
seen in the movies are far from reality, 
if you will take the time or the trouble 
to visit these islands. 

The effort to assist the Micronesian 
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people to improve their health and to im- 
prove their living conditions, to improve 
their schools and to give them some sense 
of government of themselves has been a 
challenge to the American people. It 
has been a challenge to the High Com- 
missioner and to the people who have 
worked for the trust territory. 

One of the pressing matters in the 
trust territory is the matter of health. 
I know when the survey was made show- 
ing the small number of hospital beds 
that are available that many people 
questioned the length of stay that some 
of the patients had because it far ex- 
ceeded the average hospital time spent 
by people in the United States or in the 
countries of Europe. But I want to say 
to my colleagues, this is explained in two 
very good ways: First, the diseases by 
which these people are afflicted are tropi- 
cal and long suffering diseases and not 
the same diseases as we find in our coun- 
try. The doctors in the trust territory 
have a real challenge to determine what 
the treatment shall be and what kind of 
medication and home care shall be given 
to these men, women, and children. 

Second, once hospitalized and since the 
islands are so far removed from one an- 
other, there is no place for a man or 
woman or a hospital patient to go until 
the next boat comes in to take him back 
to his home island. There is no such 
thing as a motel or a hotel or other place 
where these people can go. So they must 
stay in the hospital under our care. 
These two things, I think, explain 
the unusual stay in the hospitals. 
Homes, as we understand them—the very 
minimal home—are completely unknown 
to the people in this area. Therefore, 
one of the challenges facing the High 
Commissioner is to try to provide homes 
which will meet the needs of the people 
and area. I am proud to say, it is be- 
cause of the experience which our coun- 
try has had in Samoa where we have 
experimented with various types of 
homes for the islands that the High 
Commissioner and those in charge are 
now installing in the various islands of 
the trust territory, homes of this type 
which are suited to the native use. 

The third item which is of extreme im- 
portance is the matter of health. Mod- 
ern health means are completely or were 
completely unknown in the trust terri- 
tory. The infant mortality rate was 
high and the people did not live to an 
old age. It has been a real challenge to 
the people who have gone out there as 
doctors, nurses, and medical attendants 
in trying to improve the health of the 
people in this area. 

Last but not least, it has been a real 
challenge to our administrators in the 
trust territory to convince parents to 
send children from these isolated islands 
into a place where they can receive the 
fundamentals of education. It is, I be- 
lieve, a tremendous credit to our country 
that while these islands have been under 
our jurisdiction there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the educational 
facilities available to these young people 
in the islands. This is borne out by the 
fact that many have gone through their 
high schools, and the better students 
have gone on to Hawaii, where they have 
been taken in, to the University of 
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Hawaii, and some of them have come 
over to the United States and gone on 
to colleges and universities here. 

In the eyes of the world, the challenge 
exists for our Nation. The challenge 
exists to us as a people so that when the 
day comes that the people of the trust 
territory are asked to determine what 
their future course will be, they must 
have but one choice and that choice 
should be on the side of freedom with 
our country. In the lifetimes of some of 
the people on these islands they have 
been under the jurisidiction of the 
Spanish, the Germans, the Japanese, 
and now the United States. When the 
time comes for these people to make a 
determination of where they will go as a 
matter of their own security, they must 
decide that they will come with the 
United States. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has reduced the amount 
which the departments have requested 
by amending this legislation and has 
asked to have a complete report on the 
proposed expenditures. In fact, the 
members of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs are on rec- 
ord as willing to undertake a trip to the 
trust territory to find out the conditions 
for themselves. I ask that you support 
this piece of legislation. 

Lest anyone think that a trip to the 
trust territory is a junket, I invite any 
Member of the House to let his or her 
wishes be known to the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and we 
will arrange to take you on one of those 
trips. When you come back, you will 
have a difficult time convincing your wife 
that the person who gets off the plane 
and greets her is the same person who 
left, because you will be worn and 
haggard. You will have suffered some of 
the ills that you suffer when you travel 
throughout the Pacific islands. 

But to those of us who have made it, 
it is a rewarding experience. I hope that 
the House will see fit to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman has not 
already given it, I would like some kind of 
breakdown of this expenditure. Is it 
$7.5 million or $7 million this year—let 
us deal in the round figures—$7 million 
this year and $35 million next year? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is $7.5 million addi- 
tional for this fiscal year, and an in- 
crease of $17.5 million in the authoriza- 
tion for 1968 and 1969. This will make 
it $35 million a year for the next 2 
fiscal years, and $25 million for this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. That is an increase, is 
it not? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is an increase of $7.5 
million this year and $17.5 million for 
each of the next 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. GROSS. Are we not spending a 
lot of money down there otherwise? 

Mr. SAYLOR. We are now spending 
approximately $17.5 million. 

Under the legislation which is now on 
the books, they are authorized to expend 
$17.5 million each year. 
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Mr. GROSS. Are there no other agen- 
cies of the Government spending money 
there? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The only other agency 
of the Government is the Defense De- 
partment. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this a substantial con- 
tribution to their economy? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Wherever there are na- 
tive people employed, the answer is Les.“ 
Where there are no native people em- 
ployed, the answer is No.“ 

Mr. GROSS. What is the money to be 
expended for? Is it for all purposes? Is 
it for schools and roads and all this? 

Mr. SAYLOR. This is for schools, this 
is for roads, this is for houses, this is for 
communication, and this is for hospitals. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it for recreational fa- 
cilities? 

Mr.SAYLOR. There is nothing in this 
bill for recreational facilities. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will my friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, yield to 
me? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
my colleague, the chairman of the full 
committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Would the gentle- 
man’s committee care to advise this 
Committee to what has been happening 
in the island in the last 2 weeks and a 
half as the result of the hurricane? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say to the 
Members of the Committee that as a 
result of the hurricane one of the islands 
has been practically leveled. The people 
are living with practically no shelter at 
all. The types of houses that were built 
there were built with what was left after 
World War II. They have been blown 
away, and the people are living out in 
the open with absolutely no cover at all. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not true that on 
the island of Palau, there is Koror, which 
is a big city in the islands, that this city 
was more than likely leveled completely 
to the ground by the military forces as 
the island was taken, and at that time 
there were present on the island and in 
the city of Koror buildings which would 
have withstood such winds as the last 
hurricane brought to the islands, and 
now we find everything destroyed? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. As a 
result of military action in World War 
II, the buildings which had been built 
by the Germans and the Japanese, which 
were typhoon-proof buildings, were ob- 
literated. It was a matter of military 
necessity. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the United Nations have any interest in 
this area? 

Mr. SAYLOR. They have only the 
interest of supervising or inspecting. 
These territories have been turned over 
to us as trustee, and each year there is 
a group from the United Nations spe- 
cifically designated to take an inspection 
trip to the trust territories. Every 2 
years the High Commissioner, together 
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with representatives from our committee 
and the corresponding committee on the 
Senate side, go to the United Nations, 
make a report of what we are doing in 
the trust territories. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman said it is every year that we 
make such a report. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is every 2 years 
that we go to the United Nations to 
make a report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Does the United Nations make any 
contribution to this territory’ 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, 

Mr. GROSS. Why not? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Well, would the gen- 
tleman like to see the money go to the 
United Nations, and then have them 
distribute it? 

Mr. GROSS. No. I would not like to 
see that. But I would like to see some 
help from some of the nations we lavish 
money on. We would like to have help 
from some of them somewhere along the 
line. 

Mr. SAYLOR. These people must, I 
believe, as matter of national security be 
oriented to the United States. This is 
why I ask the Members of the Commit- 
tee to help these islands. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
consumed 17 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first oppor- 
tunity I have had to present a bill to the 
committee since I assumed the chair- 
manship of the Subcommittee on Terri- 
torial and Insular Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
I am sure the committee need not be 
reminded that this committee was 
chaired by our former colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York, the Honorable 
Leo O’Brien. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Interior Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAY- 
Lor] for their leadership and cooperation 
in the expeditious and thorough consid- 
eration of the legislation. I also wish to 
convey my gratitude and appreciation 
to the members and staff of the Subcom- 
mittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs. 
In particular, I am indebted to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland, Representative Morton, who 
joined me in the sponsorship of the legis- 
lation. Mr. Morton, by reason of his 
visit to the trust territories, is most 
knowledgeable in this matter and has 
been of great service, enlightenment and 
education in our desire to know more 
about this distant area under our trustee- 
ship. 

Throughout the 3 days of hearings 
on this legislation, all the members of the 
subcommittee on both sides, particularly 
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those new members who began their 
service in the 90th Congress, have been 
most helpful in gaining answers and in- 
formation on which to base judgments 
that we must now make in the activity 
of our Government in connection with 
our trusteeship responsibility. 

Our subcommittee demands that if 
increased authorizations are to be justi- 
fied that they should be justified by 
detail and specification to the greatest 
degree possible in order that as a com- 
mittee we stand firmly in our responsi- 
bility to determine if each individual 
capital and current expenditure was 
necessary, practical, feasible, and advis- 
able. Detail which sets forth the planned 
use of the funds to be covered by this 
increased authorization is appended to 
the committee’s report and, I believe, 
should satisfy the House that these ex- 
penditures are as carefully programed 
as is possible at this time. 

Members may well inquire as to why 
we are now asking for more than the 
l-year authorization. The answer is 
that the logistical problems are most 
complex. As a practical matter, every 
nail, every shingle, every piece of lumber 
not only has to be hauled into the area 
of the trust territories; it must be con- 
veyed by small craft or light airplane to 
the point of future construction. There- 
fore, planning for the erection of class- 
rooms, health units, residences for teach- 
ers, as indeed any utility structure, has 
to be made many months in advance of 
planned ground-breakings. 

If it proves needful that a dirt road 
be constructed from one point to another 
on one of the 2,100 islands in the trust 
territory complex, this must indeed be 
a long-term undertaking. If the road, 
or more probably, the path, is to extend 
2 miles—a mile this year and a mile in 
1968—you might find it half a road to 
nowhere. The foliage and undergrowth 
might recapture it before the second half 
of the road could be finished. 

It is, therefore, a matter of planning 
economically and planning better that 
causes us to advocate the authorization 
be extended over the next 2% years. 

Let me hasten, however, to assure my 
colleagues that this authorization is not 
being made on a basis of blind faith. 
This might be called a “Missouri” style 
authorization as the chairman of our 
committee [Mr. ASPINAŁL] has said. Our 
attitude as a committee to the Commis- 
sioner of the trust territories and to 
the Department of Interior will be a con- 
stant “show me” policy of legislative 
oversight on the visit and field inspec- 
tion that we plan to make at the end of 
this session. 

As the chairman has said: 

Our Subcommittee expects a full and de- 
tailed onsite exposition and explanation by 
the Territory authorities on the use of every 
dollar of the budgeted funds. 


One central consideration I believe 
argues for the increased authorizations 
at this time: The development of this 
vast area is in the national interest. 
These islands were hard won by Ameri- 
can fighting men. 

While it is true that we hold them 
under United Nations trusteeship, this 
trusteeship is drawn in the wisdom of 
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what I believe was good statesmanship 
characteristics which are unique 


between the United States and the United 
Nations. This feature is that the trus- 
teeship arrangement cannot be changed 
by the United Nations because it would 
be subject to a veto in the Security Coun- 
cil, where we have such veto power. Also 
in the agreement, just as the United Na- 
tions cannot change the agreement with- 
out the Security Council, as the other 
party to the agreement, the United States 
must concur in any such change before 
it could be brought before the Security 
Council. Therefore, we have in fact, 
an arrangement that could be described 
as a double veto power. 

This means that for the foreseeable 
future and for all intents and purposes, 
this area is and will be controlled and 
in every way legislated and regulated by 
the United States. We have, therefore, 
a clear responsibility to do those things 
which are necessary in the area, not be- 
cause of any requirement placed upon us 
by the United Nations but rather because 
these things are in our own national in- 
terest, and the interest of the territory 
and its people. 

The time has now come when class- 
rooms are needed and housing required 
for the pupils and teachers of the area. 
A hospital is needed. Better roads and 
communications are needed for our gov- 
erning purposes as well as the use of the 
inhabitants. 

I do not seek to persuade the Commit- 
tee that we are going to turn this area 
into anything rivaling Peoria or for that 
matter, Pascagoula. However, it would 
appear that it is rational to suggest that 
this area should develop to some degree 
on a par with the development of the 
territory of Guam or American Samoa. 
For this reason, there is planned in the 
Department of Interior that there should 
be a gradual buildup of capital improve- 
ments, principally in schools, hospitals, 
and communications thai would achieve 
this purpose. 

A proper question might be: When will 
the United States ever realize any div- 
idends on its investments that we may 
be called upon to make in terms of some 
cost-benefit ratio? 

My answer would be that the economic 
potential of this area is still largely un- 
determined at this time. However, 
through a contractual arrangement an 
economic report is now in the hands of 
the subcommittee, prepared by the Rob- 
ert Nathan Associates. This report will 
receive further detailed study. 

However, it does indicate that there is 
a definite economic potential so that over 
a period of time this area can to some 
degree stand on its own feet. 

We must be certain that when the peo- 
ple of the area become self-sufficient 
that they fully understand and appre- 
ciate that their interests are best served 
by remaining under American Govern- 


Plainly speaking, this is why we are 
making this investment in order that 
there will never be any question that 
the territory, whatever may be its poten- 
tial, must work out its future under the 
guidance and Government of the United 
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In terms of real estate the entire 687 
square miles of this farflung area is in- 
deed of questionable and probably 
negligible value. In terms of strategic 
importance, it is probably priceless and 
inestimable as an outpost in the Pacific 
perimeter. 

I strongly urge the passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Just last week, if I 
remember correctly, one of the mission- 
aries of the Roman Catholic Church who 
spent his life out there was privileged to 
give the invocation in the House here, 
Reverend Father Costigan. 

Mr. CAREY. I am very glad that the 
gentleman from Colorado reminds me of 
this, The clergyman he speaks about 
happens to be a very unusual American. 
Before going to the trust territory, he 
was a New York City policeman and he 
decided that the greatest commitment 
he could make was that of giving his life 
to the less fortunate. He has spent 20 
years of his life in Ponape, trying to 
teach the people the basic agricultural 
skills so that they can help themselves in 
a provident manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Let me make clear to the Members of 
the Committee, Mr. Chairman, that the 
way this trusteeship is drawn there is 
totally adequate protection for the in- 
vestment—and I use the term advis- 
edly—for the investment of the funds of 
the people of the United States. This is 
not a cancellable agreement at the will 
of the United Nations Security Council, 
because we have a veto there. Also in 
the agreement as drawn—and there is 
good statesmanship in it—we have an- 
other veto which states as a party to the 
agreement we have the right to oppose 
and the first right to suggest any change 
in the agreement. So we have, in effect, 
a double veto which protects our inter- 
est. The only thing we are not pro- 
tected against might be described as our 
own attitude of possible neglect. If we 
neglect the area and if we do not live up 
to our responsibility, the day may come 
and the time will come when the people 
of the area, given an opportunity to 
make a decision, may judge our attitude 
to be as one of indifference or apathy. 
We will pay dearly for such an attitude 
if it should exist. In fact, we would then 
lose all of the time and money and com- 
mitment of life that we have already 
placed in this area. I do not think that 
would be a wise decision from an eco- 
nomic standpoint nor from a human 
standpoint or from the standpoint of our 
national interest at any time. I do not 
seek to persuade the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, that through the use of these 
funds we intend to turn this area into 
anything rivalling Peoria or, for that 
matter, Pascagoula. However, it would 
appear it is rational to suggest that this 
area should develop to some degree on a 
par with the development of our other 
territories in that area; namely, Guam 
and American Samoa. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. CAREY. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, for this reason, it is 
planned in the Department of the In- 
terior that there should be a gradual 
buildup—and I emphasize “gradual 
buildup”—of roads, hospitals, and so 
forth, and these will be basic structures 
for hospitals. There are no circular 
drives or plantings or landscaping around 
these hospitals. They are basic struc- 
tures to serve the seriously ill, the chron- 
ically ill, and the injured. Also, Mr. 
Chairman, the provisions which are 
made for classrooms are made upon the 
basis of simple structures. These repre- 
sent bedrock-type plans and represent 
things that need to be done in order to 
keep up with the inroads of nature. 

Mr. Chairman, 85 percent to 90 per- 
cent of the population needs this assist- 
ance. It is my opinion that this repre- 
sents a very modest amount and it is 
something in my opinion we should do in 
order to actually live up to the respon- 
sibility of our trust and in order to live 
up to the obligations which are due the 
people who depend upon us and who have 
depended upon us since we wrested this 
area as a captive area from the Japanese 
back in 1944. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
a question or two a while ago about the 
projects to be financed through the use 
of this money, because I am reminded of 
what happened some years ago with re- 
spect to other projects elsewhere in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Chairman, I went back to my 
newsletter of January 4, 1956, when at 
that time I said: 

Some years ago, when he was Foreign Aid 
Director and had more taxpayers’ money to 
toss out than he had places to put it, Averell 
Harriman built 200 public rest rooms on 
vacant lots outside the city of Manila while 
bug-eyed natives stood around making bets 
with each other as to what use the cozy little 
structures were to be put. 

Their guesses ranged all the way from stor- 
age bins for betel nuts to individual smoke- 
houses for curing the meat of wild boars. So 
widespread was the confusion, it is reported, 
that Harriman was compelled to allot an ad- 
ditional appropriation to send technical aid 
experts from Washington to give the natives 
instructions and illustrated lectures on the 
superiority of American rest room methods 
over antiquated native customs. 

In his Washington column, a noted cor- 
respondent tells of a recent trip of inspec- 
tion by the present Foreign Aid Director to 
Manila. He found that these projects, forced 
on reluctant Filipinos, were deserted, rotting 
away and gradually being covered by the 
ttre growth on that far-away Pacific 


It seems the native population, including 
the untamed Igorrotes, had no intention of 
becoming house-broken and took a dim view 
of the fancy little hutches as a replacement 
for the more familiar facilities provided for 
them by nature in the form of spreading 
banyan trees along the shore of a sleepy 
lagoon. 


And so what might have become 200 in- 
dividual monuments, attesting to the great- 
mess of Harriman as a benefactor of the 
under-privileged, are disa; into the 


greedy jaws of the jungle and thus are des- 
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tined to serve merely as additional mute evi- 
dence of the folly of one more American am- 
bassador of “good will” with a soft heart— 
and a head to match.— 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope this Gov- 
ernment is not going to engage in any 
of this kind of business with the more 
than $77 million which is proposed to be 
spent under this bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowe. [Mr. Gross] yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleague, knowing of his desire—and I 
believe, perhaps, he has already seen 
the justification that we have in this 
particular bill for the amounts to be 
expended—whether or not we could 
draw it out as to any particular Chick 
Sales operation that one might have in 
mind, I do not believe that appealed to 
us, because we did not go into that 
particular facet of the matter. But I 
would say that in my opinion, for the 
first time, the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carry], has in the 
report justification of the expenditure 
of funds to be authorized if this bill is 
passed. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, 
I do not believe it at all infringes upon 
the responsibilities of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I feel we have brought 
before the House a very sound report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to have some assurance that 
there will be no boondoggles. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior] 
said that he wanted to keep these is- 
landers oriented toward the United 
States. I wonder why we are not as in- 
terested in keeping the friendly people of 
Rhodesia and South Africa oriented to 
the United States? 

As I am sure the Members know, we 
have two or three of our best tracking 
stations in South Africa, but President 
Johnson is determined to alienate and 
destroy the good will and friendship of 
these people. I refer, of course, to the 
incredible action of President Johnson 
in joining with the leeching British in 
a boycott of Rhodesia—a boycott which, 
fortunately, South Africa refuses to sup- 
port, and for its refusal is being made 
the object of reprehensible pressure. So 
I am not impressed by the argument that 
this bill should be accepted for reasons 
of orientation when Lyndon Johnson has 
no hesitation in destroying the friend- 
ship of others around the world who are 
vital to our best interests. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation now before the Committee in- 
volves a vast area far distant from the 
American Continent, but many of us 
know this area, because we have been 
there. We remember Yap, Kwajalein, 
the Marshalls, the Marianas; because we 
fought there to protect our Nation and 
to insure the inhabitants of those islands 
of the opportunity to develop the bless- 
ings of democracy. 
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We took these remote islands from the 
Japanese during World War II. I was 
there and many of you were there. 
After the war we continued to govern 
them in accordance with international 
law until July 1947 when they became a 
United Nations trust territory. Even 
then our interest did not cease because 
these islands again became our responsi- 
bility under a trust agreement with the 
United Nations. When our Nation 
signed this trust agreement, we assumed 
responsibility for the security of the 
island inhabitants and for their political, 
social, and economic development. 

Since we have for all intents and pur- 
poses complete control over these 2,100 
islands, which constitute Micronesia, our 
administration of the trust responsibil- 
ities is critically observed by the pene- 
trating eyes of the world. As one who 
has attended a United Nations session 
on the trust territories, I can tell you 
that our actions do not go unchallenged 
and our program of progress does not go 
unchecked. We are committed to the 
political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the trust territory. We must 
keep this commitment in such a way that 
we know that we are keeping it, that the 
people of the trust territory know that 
we are keeping it, and that the United 
Nations and the world know that we are 
keeping it. 

In areas of the world far less friendly 
and much less significant strategically, 
we are spending a great deal of money 
hundreds of millions of dollars—for for- 
eign aid. Certainly here—where the 
commitments are strong, and the people 
friendly, and the area so important to 
our security—we should be willing to in- 
vest some of our dollars in our own na- 
tional interest. 

In other areas under the American 
flag, we have done an outstanding job. 
As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Territories, I visited American Samoa 
and Guam. I had a feeling of pride; we 
have done a good job in those areas. 
But I have also visited the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, where we face 
the most difficult tests, and I did not 
have that feeling. 

That is the thrust of the bill authored 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Carey], and that is the aim of the com- 
parable legislation introduced by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mor- 
ton]. We have made a valiant effort in 
the trust territory, but the problems are 
staggering—much remains to be done. 

We have made important strides for- 
ward in the field of education: 460 ele- 
mentary classrooms have been buil; since 
1962; five public high schools have been 
established during that same period; two 
out-island junior high schools have been 
constructed; and 180 stateside elemen- 
tary school teachers and some 270 Peace 
Corps volunteers have joined in the edu- 
cation effort with the Micronesian 
teachers. 

But much remains to be done. 

Too many children are too frequently 
taught in overcrowded, thatched-roofed, 
tin shacks, 

About half of the teachers do not have 
even a high school education. 

Too many children live hundreds of 
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miles from the nearest high school—and 
I understand that applications are three 
times as numerous as the number of 
seats available. 

We have indeed, made progress in edu- 
cation, but we are still a long way from 
a universal, free, public school system 
from the elementary level through high 
school. 

We have made progress in the field of 
health, also: 

There is now a hospital operating in 
each of the six districts—three of them 
have been built since 1961. 

Two thirds of the people now live 
within the vicinity of a district hospital 
or a field unit. 

Immunization programs are affording 
protection against some of the common 
disease problems. 

But here, too, much remains to be 
done. 

As long as a third of the people re- 
ceive medical attention only when field 
boats visit or emergency attention is 
available. 

As long as tuberculosis, leprosy, mental 
health and other serious health problems 
persist. 

Our aim should be to bring health 
services to standards which would be ac- 
ceptable in the average American com- 
munity. 

We have not made adequate progress 
toward the development of a healthy 
economy. All too often, those who do 
successfully complete their education 
have no opportunity to put their talents 
to work. Transportation has greatly im- 
proved in recent years, but infrequent 
flights do not enhance travel to, or in, 
the trust territory—an area stretching 
2,600 miles east and west and 1,500 miles 
north «nd south. Surface transporta- 
tion causes considerable delay in such a 
vast area and communications are 
limited. Hopefully, the report of the 
consulting firm which has just completed 
its study in depth will result in some 
beneficial recommendations for the co- 
ordinated development of the Pacific 
islands. : 

As has already been explained, Mr. 
Chairman, that is what this legislation 
seeks to accomplish. As explained by 
the authors of the legislation, it author- 
izes a $714 million increase in the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year 
and an annual increase of $174 million 
for fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for under- 
taking, immediately, the needed capital 
improvements. 

I want to emphasize that this legis- 
lative program was given very careful 
scrutiny by the subcommittee under the 
leadership of our new chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CAREY], 
and that the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. AsrINALLI, has advised those ad- 
ministering the programs that some 
members of the committee will be sent 
to inspect the progress achieved with the 
funds and to make a comprehensive, 
item-by-item analysis and evaluation of 
the programs proposed for fiscal years 
1968 and 1969. Based upon these find- 
ings, this entire subject may be reopened 
for further consideration by Congress 
to insure that the aims are achieved. 
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In conclusion, I want to point out 
again that we have a solid commitment 
to this vital area of the world. These 
people are a warm, friendly people who 
are 100 percent loyal to the United 
States. Ultimately, probably within a 
few years, they will decide their own fu- 
ture by their own vote. They could vote 
for independence. They could vote to 
become a territory of the United States, 
similar to Guam. That choice will cer- 
tainly reflect their confidence in our good 
will and in our sincerity as evidenced by 
our own constructive efforts to improve 
their opportunities. We can be proud 
of our progress, Mr. Chairman, but we 
must remember that there is a bigger job 
yet to be done, and this legislation is 
needed in order to keep our commitment 
with the United Nations and to demon- 
strate our national interest in the people 
of the trust territory. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time, and I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to my colleague with whom I 
served as a former Ambassador to the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council, and 
a former member of our committee, my 
colleague from New York [Mr BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of H.R. 5277, and 
I want to commend those responsible for 
bringing this important legislation so 
promptly to the floor of the House, espe- 
cially the distinguished chairman of the 
full committee, the able chairman of the 
subcommittee, and the dedicated gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

As a former member of the committee 
and subcommittee, and as a former US. 
representative on the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council, I know how impor- 
tant it is that the United States should 
fully live up to its responsibilities to the 
Micronesian people. While these respon- 
sibilities of course go beyond the fulfill- 
ment of material needs, it is essential 
that adequate funds be provided for the 
basic needs of these Pacific islanders, for 
whose welfare the United States volun- 
tarily undertook to be responsible. 

Having visited Micronesia in 1961, I am 
deeply interested in the future of this 
area, and I hope this bill will be passed 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished chairman 
of the House Committee on Space and 
Aeronautics, a former member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, our colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, before the Reorganization Act 
was passed, it was my privilege to serve 
on the Committee on Insular Affairs. I 
was with the first committee of the House 
of Representatives that visited the trust 
territory. 

Remember that these islands were the 
stepping stones that cost us so dearly 
in World War II. I think our colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Tay or], has pointed that out quite well. 
I need not remind you of some of the 
action that took place on these islands. 
After the war the Pacific Islands became 
oriented toward us. They are people like 
the friendly people you find in Polynesia 
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and throughout the Pacific islands and 
have a great liking for us in the United 
States of America. 

Just this morning in our Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, we were 
discussing the SST. The SST will be- 
come a reality in a very few years. I can 
envision for instance on the Island of 
Saipan where there is one of the most 
beautiful beaches in the world that ex- 
tends for nearly 2 miles—I can envision 
a great resort area for the people of this 
country. We have never tried to exploit 
these islands. Unfortunately, their 
economy such as it was was pointed 
toward Japan. Japan. needed sugar. 
She needed the fatty oils. Japan needed 
fish and she needed things that she could 
get out of those islands. These things, 
however, were not essential to us. I am 
afraid we have failed our trust in devel- 
oping an economy for the islanders. We 
have a great responsibility in bringing 
them into the fold of democracy. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 5277, a bill to provide for the con- 
tinuance of civil government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and for other purposes. 

As a cosponsor of this legislation I 
want to state at the outset, that we are 
dealing here with a most important piece 
of legislation. We, as the Congress of 
the United States, have a responsibility 
to explore this proposition in depth, and 
that is, the development of the intra- 
structure of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
increase the authorized appropriation 
for the continuance of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands from the pres- 
ent $17.5 million to $35 million for fiscal 
1968 and 1969, plus $744 million for fiscal 
1968. These funds will provide for a pro- 
gram of necessary, and I emphasize nec- 
essary, capital improvements and public 
works relating to health and education 
facilities, utilities, highways, transporta- 
tion facilities, communications and pub- 
lic buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will increase 
the total authorization for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands by a 
total of $42% million for fiscal years 
1967, 1968, and 1969. I think and feel 
that it is important to us as a nation that 
we have a stake in the trust territory. I 
am perfectly willing in this case to err 
in retrospect, rather than be overly con- 
servative at this point in time. 

In the 89th Congress the administra- 
tion had requested $75 million—much 
more than is authorized in this legisla- 
tion. The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has seen fit to limit and 
reduce the administration request re- 
quiring a planned program of improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize our 
national obligation and more particular- 
ly, our responsibility to promote the po- 
litical, economic, and social development 
of this area. Pursuant to Public Law 204 
of the 80th Congress, the President of 
the United States approved a trusteeship 
agreement for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands between the United States 
and the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 
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If we as a nation are to meet those 
commitments, then we must provide the 
funds to promote the economic and social 
well-being of the people of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, through 
a program of capital improvements and 
public works. The need to provide these 
basic facilities and services throughout 
this strategic area cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. Initiation of such basic 
facilities and services will provide the 
training ground, the technological and 
educational basis for the development of 
a labor supply to support a self-sustain- 
ing economy. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great 
deal of progress during the past 20 years 
of our trusteeship in this area. How- 
ever, much remains to be done. If it is 
to be done, it should be done in accord- 
ance with a planned program of develop- 
ment. H.R. 5277, in my opinion, does 
present such a planned program of de- 
velopment and I urge my colleagues to 
support the passage of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nices the gentleman from Maryland, who 
has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I also 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman very 
much, as well as the gentleman from 
Maryland. This is legislation of first 
importance. 

I would like to point out the strategic 
importance of this area, the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, from my point 
of view as a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. These islands spread 
over the western Pacific Ocean, provide 
the United States a western sea defense 
in depth. When properly fortified and 
defended, this area will prevent sudden 
attack, and a possible new Pearl-Harbor- 
type attack, on U.S. territory. These 
islands are part of the island barrier 
chain off the east coast of Asia, that 
should never be permitted to be broken by 
the United States, to protect a free and 
open Pacific Ocean, one of the major 
assets of the free world. They are the 
eastern doorstep to south Asia, the Phil- 
ippines and Australia. Adverse posses- 
sion of this sea frontier could isolate 
these areas from the free world. 

We must remember and carefully con- 
sider that these trust islands are spread 
over 3 million square miles in territory 
and sea area between the Philippine 
Islands and the Hawaiian Islands. As a 
World War II Navy lieutenant I served 
on a U.S. carrier bridge in that area. So 
I know from experience of these islands. 
As a matter of fact, I was first elected 
to Congress from the South Pacific area, 
and returned to Congress to take my seat 
in February 1945. I still remember with 
gratitude and pride my Navy service on 
the U.S. Carrier CVE-93, the good Makin 
Island, her fine officers and good crew, 
under Capt. “Fish” Whaley, and our car- 
rier division under distinguished Adm. 
Cal Durgin. 

I remember so well the evening ashore 
on a small island just before I left the 
carrier some time in the latter part of 
January 1945, when our fellows talked 
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over the South Pacific. One thing these 
officers unanimously said to me: When 
you go back to Congress, make sure that 
no other U.S. generation will have to take 
these islands all over again. “Island 
hopping is not too good for the health.” 

I repeat those statements as good ad- 
vice here. I hope the United States will 
hold these islands firmly in the future; 
and that we will help these fine island 
people progress. 

We in the United States owe progress 
to these fine people, as the United States 
undertook that firm obligation when the 
United States took over the sole trustee- 
ship under the United Nations Security 
Council. I look forward to the future 
when these islands will become self-sup- 
porting; but we certainly need this legis- 
lation today. 

The United States is helping, through 
our foreign aid programs, over 100 coun- 
tries around the world. We have a special 
obligation to the people of the Pacific 
trust islands. Certainly we should help 
these people as well. These island peo- 
ple deserve to have the help to have a 
standard of living and well being enjoyed 
by every U.S. citizen. 

May I give the history of these islands? 
At the time of assumption of the U.S. 
trusteeship, General MacArthur at that 
time was stating the policy that the 
United States should keep alone the oc- 
cupation of Japan and her various pos- 
sessions. How farsighted. And how the 
United States has avoided in the Pacific 
area divisions and partitions into zones, 
as Germany was divided, that has ever 
since caused so much trouble in Europe. 

I favored U.S. sole trusteeship of these 
islands and agreed with General Mac- 
Arthur thoroughly. I am very pleased 
that in these islands, and in the US. 
occupation of Japan, President Truman 
maintained this policy instead of the way 
divided occupation was instituted in 
Europe. 

It is rewarding to me that this U.S. 
sole trusteeship was authorized under 
my resolution—House Joint Resolution 
233 in the 80th Congress—which was a 
joint resolution introduced on July 8, 
1947. I felt the United States should act 
quickly, and urged strongly the strategic 
importance of these islands and this 
area, that were being forgotten in the 
new peace, and so-called return to nor- 
malcy in America. I was specially pleased 
that this U.S. sole trusteeship was au- 
thorized under the United Nations Se- 
curity Council with the right of the 
United States to fortify and defend. We 
should not forget that the United States 
has the power of veto in the Security 
Council. 

On July 11, 1947, the full House For- 
eign Affairs Committee—of which I had 
just become a member that year—con- 
sidered the bill. On that same day, July 
11, the bill was reported out of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee unanimously. 
House Joint Resolution 233 passed the 
House of Representatives unanimously 
the same day, thanks to approval by the 
Speaker and the leadership of both 
parties. So this trusteeship has biparti- 
san backing. On July 14, the US. Senate 
passed the measure. On July 18, House 
Joint Resolution 233 was signed by the 
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President and became law. So, within a 
period of 10 days, this bill became U.S. 
law because of its strategic importance 
and value for U.S. defense. House Joint 
Resolution 233 is now Public Law 204 of 
the 80th Congress. 

It should be pointed out that this is not 
a trusteeship under the General 
of the United Nations, but is authorized 
under article 83 of the United Nations 
Charter under the U.N. Security Council. 
In fact, it is the only such trusteeship in 
the world. The U.N. trusteeships for 
emerging nations in Africa have all been 
General Assembly type trusteeships. The 
United States should oppose changing 
the present trusteeship to another form. 
This is not a General Assembly trustee- 
ship, where we cannot fortify. There- 
fore the United States should maintain 
the policy of retaining the present trust- 
eeship under the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, retaining the right of the 
United States to fortify and to keep forti- 
fied and to protect these islands and their 
people against aggression. We do have 
the correlative responsibility and duty to 
help these people generously. So I be- 
lieve the United States should help these 
people generously. I believe we Ameri- 
can people owe these people this firm 
and continuing duty. That is why I 
favor this bill so completely. 

The President approved this trustee- 
ship agreement. And every President of 
the United States since has maintained 
this trusteeship and acted to implement 
it. I compliment President Truman on 
his quick action and foresight in signing 
into law House Joint Resolution 233, to 
make it Public Law 204 of the 80th Con- 
gress—cited as Public Law 80-204. 

This act insured that we were able to 
keep this area and good people for the 
free world, so they will be protected and 
maintained and helped to progress under 
the trusteeship of the United States. 
This is in the true American tradition of 
the people of the United States. 

I intend to ask for a rollcall on the 
final passage of this legislation today to 
show: First, to the people of the trust 
islands how strongly the U.S. Represent- 
atives in Congress of the American people 
stand behind them for their and our 
mutual security and defense. 

Second, this rollcall is to show that 
we, the elected representatives of the 
American people in the U.S. Congress 
will continue to act to assist the trust 
island people for progress, prosperity, 
and peace. 

Third, this rollcall is to show that the 
U.S. Congress intends to maintain this 
United Nations Security Council trustee- 
ship jointly in the future, and adequately 
to finance U.S. civilian administration 
as well as progress and development. 

Fourth, this rollcall is notice to other 
nations, allies, neutrals, friendly and un- 
friendly countries as well, that the 
United States intends firmly to continue 
this course and policy, to provide a hope- 
ful future for all the free island peoples 
of the Pacific on a longtime basis. 

Cheers and congratulations to our 
U.S. friends, the fine people of the trust 
islands of the Pacific, on your excellent 
progress and wonderful future. 

I hope that this committee will see 
that the trusteeship for our own US. 
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security as a backup for the trouble on 
the Asian mainland is maintained, and 
that we do everything we can on a stra- 
tegic basis to see that this will be the 
bastion of protection in the Pacific, if 
anything should happen on the Asian 
mainland or in the Southwest Pacific. 

I compliment the committee for an 
excellent bill and I hope that every Mem- 
ber, for this reason as well, will support 
this measure. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express my wholehearted support of H.R. 
5277 and also the sense of urgency which 
I feel toward early action by Congress on 
this bill. 

When we assumed the responsibility 
for administering the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands at the close of World 
War II, our mandate from the United 
Nations prescribed that we would devote 
our resources to eventual self-govern- 
ment for the people of the trust terri- 
tory, and to this end we were to provide 
for their economic, social, and political 
welfare. 

After nearly 20 years of our adminis- 
tration, the people of the trust territory 
still live in conditions that are largely 
primitive, without adequate schools, 
medical facilities, roads, water develop- 
ment, communications, sewage disposal, 
and many of the attributes of civilized 
life. Within the past few years, we have 
begun to move more rapidly. We have 
built schools, but still only half of Micro- 
nesia’s eighth-grade graduates are able 
to go on to high school because of lack 
of space. With an increasing birth rate, 
only an estimated one of four will be able 
to continue with secondary school by 
1972. 

There are six district hospitals for 
these 90,000 inhabitants of Micronesia 
spread over an island complex of 3 mil- 
lion square miles, and these facilities as 
well as outlying dispensaries are hope- 
lessly short of truly qualified medical 
personnel. The construction of sewage 
facilities is absolutely necessary to con- 
trol diseases. 

For the health and education of these 
people, and for other reasons, it is of ut- 
most importance that we act on this bill 
reported out of the Interior Committee 
to launch a broad-scale attack on these 
problems. Recognizing the need for in- 
fusion of new funds, we are asking that 
the presently authorized $174 million 
trust territory expenditures for fiscal 
1967 be increased by $744 million, and 
that the allocation for each of the next 
2 years be raised to $35 million. I am 
proud to be associated with the commit- 
tee which is asking for these appropria- 
tions and making the request in the name 
of self-sufficiency and self-government 
of the trust territory as goals for the 
near future. 

Our present financial assistance in the 
territory goes to administrative expenses, 
operation of the six district hospitals and 
some 120 dispensaries, immunization pro- 
grams, the training of medical and nurs- 
ing personnel, public, elementary, and 
secondary schools which have 23,000 stu- 
dents enrolled at present, air and sea 
transportation, roads and streets, agri- 
cultural facilities, power and water, and 
other public works. 

The bill we are considering today is a 
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3-year program to upgrade our efforts in 
all these areas, after which we will act 
on the High Commissioner’s recommen- 
dations as to results and future needs. 
The Department of the Interior which 
presently is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the trust territory firmly 
supports the legislation because of the 
expanding population of Micronesia and 
because of the urgently needed expan- 
sions in physical plant. The past capi- 
tal improvement program has been in- 
adequate, and we on the committee feel 
that the increased appropriations should 
go to a number of specific uses. 

There is an immediate need for 
teacher housing, one factor in holding 
down the secondary education capacity, 
and new schools are urgently needed. 
Under present budgetary restrictions, 
there are cases recorded of schools falling 
into total disrepair with long months of 
delay before reconstruction can begin. 
Student enrollments will increase by 50 
percent in the elementary schools in the 
next 5 years and will triple in the sec- 
ondary schools. More teachers, more 
housing, more facilities are needed im- 
mediately. 

Housing must be provided for medical 
personnel who cannot otherwise be re- 
cruited for service in these farflung is- 
lands. There are almost no medical doc- 
tors in the trust territory at present 
and few registered nurses. Many new 
hospital beds are urgently needed and 
far more dispensary facilities, as well as 
increased generating capacity. 

Transportation over the vast dis- 
tances of the trust territory is a major 
problem. Some atolls are serviced only 
by trading schooners which may arrive 
as infrequently as once every 6 months. 
More airstrip construction is vital, as well 
as lighting for existing runways. Com- 
munications must be improved, particu- 
larly to handle emergencies in an area 
where the transportation system is so er- 
ratic, and a microwave radio network be- 
tween the districts is considered a must 
for the immediate future. More service 
vessels are needed by the government to 
support interisland activities and to 
provide emergency service. 

We need further to develop ground 
water services and distribution, and 
completely renovate the inadequate sew- 
erage system. Road construction must 
be accelerated, dock facilities built, 
dredging operations carried out, and 
power utilities improved and expanded. 

A low-cost housing program is emi- 
nently desirable for these people, many 
of whom live in corrugated shanties, and 
the public buildings are in dire need of 
repair. Certain other government serv- 
ices, made necessary by the lack of a di- 
versified economy, must also be financed, 
for example, the operation of cold stor- 
age plants. 

Agricultural assistance must be stepped 
up to get the trust territory more self- 
sufficient. At present, copra production 
and fisheries are the only major sources 
of income, but recent land-clearing op- 
erations have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of raising livestock. Fish process- 
oS yaa would be a major boon as 
well. 

The list of priorities seems endless. 
Yet, when we consider the primitive way 
of life in the territory, where inhabitants 
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still take long voyages across the open 
sea in small sailing vessels, where im- 
ported generators provide the only source 
of power, where diseases which we have 
long ago eliminated in the United States 
are still prevalent, where trade and com- 
munication are minimal because of trans- 
portation deficiencies, we cannot help 
being moved to attempt to bring these 
people, for whose welfare we have ac- 
cepted responsibility, into the 20th cen- 
tury. 

The long-range economic development 
of the trust territory is being studied 
now, as planning for the future is vital in 
order to know how best to accomplish 
our mission there. A tourist industry, 
the ocean, and diversified agriculture 
seem to hold the most promise for to- 
morrow, but I feel it is imperative that we 
lay the necessary groundwork now, that 
these dreams may someday be translated 
into reality. I urge swift and unanimous 
action on H.R. 5277 to demonstrate our 
determination to uphold our solemn in- 
ternational agreement to help the trust 
territory toward self-sufficiency and self- 
government through enlightened and 
well-planned assistance in every facet of 
the territory’s culture. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 5277 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of June 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 
330), as amended (76 Stat. 171), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $25,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1967 and $42,000,000 for fiscal year 1958, 
to remain available until expended, to carry 
out the provisions of this Act and to pro- 
vide for a program of necessary capital im- 
provements and public works related to 
health, education, utilities, highways, trans- 
portation facilities, communications, and 
public buildings: Provided, That except for 
funds appropriated for the activities of the 
Peace Corps no funds appropriated by any 
Act shall be used for administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands except 
as may be specifically authorized by law.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out $42,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1968” and insert 5,000. 
000 for each of the fiscal years 1968 and 
1969. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, am I correctly informed 
that there are about 90,000 people in this 
area? 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. The population of the 
aroa is approximately 93,000 and grow- 

g. 

Mr. GROSS. And this inyolves, ac- 
tually, about $77 million? 

Mr. CAREY. The annual level of au- 
thorization is now $1744 million, 

Mr. GROSS. But this bill would pro- 
vide about $77 million. 

Mr. CAREY. Over a 3-year period. 
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Mr. GROSS. That would run to about 
$8,000 per head? 

Mr. CAREY. The gentleman is quite 
correct, on a per capita estimate, but I 
believe he can well recognize, because of 
his constant scrutiny of authorizations 
and appropriations, that these are not 
funds to be expended on people as such, 
but these are funds to be expended for 
communications and for our Govern- 
ment of the trust territory and for fa- 
cilities to serve the United States in its 
administration of the area, as well as to 
serve the people. It might not be quite 
precise to apply it on a per capita basis. 

Mr. GROSS. But on a per capita basis 
it runs between $8,000 and $8,500? 

Mr. CAREY. That is quite correct. I 
know the gentleman realizes that these 
people are 80 to 95 percent dependent 
on the United States, having no indige- 
nous industry. 

Mr. GROSS. The question is what 
would happen if we withdrew? What 
would the United Nations do about this 
territory? 

Mr. CAREY. There are a number of 
options which would be available, I be- 
lieve, in that case. Among probably the 
first would be the renewal of and quick- 
ened interest in this area by Far Eastern 
neighbors, assuming new jurisdiction in 
the area, as they did once before through 
conquest. 

Mr. GROSS. Who did the gentleman 
say would have an interest in this area? 

Mr. CAREY. I would suspect a great 
many of the Far Eastern nations would 
have renewed interest; possibly the Jap- 
anese, the Chinese, and so forth. 

Mr. GROSS. It would revert to who- 
ever got there first with the most troops, 
or something like that? 

Mr. CAREY. Something of that kind 
might well result in conflict, in order to 
determine the actual control of the area, 
yes. 

Mr. GROSS. The famous or infamous 
United Nations, whichever way one 
wants it, would be powerless to do any- 
thing about it? They are without any 
means. to support this territory now, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. CAREY. I would agree with the 
gentleman that the United Nations would 
have no means to support this kind of 
territory; that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. So they are an impotent, 
paper organization. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. I believe the gentleman 
from Iowa would be interested in this 
evaluation of his question. 

If our assistance to the trust terri- 
tory was withdrawn, that Nation would 
then probably first seek to go it alone, 
so to speak, to be independent. 

The gentleman from Iowa well knows 
what has happened in other areas of the 
world when a nation seeks independence 
before it is ready for independence 
through economic ability to support it- 
self. That support would have to come 
from somewhere else, and probably we 
would wind up with a situation in Micro- 
nesia much like the situation we have in 
certain African nations and elsewhere in 
the world. We would wind up spending 
considerably more money in trying to 
salvage what is left of a bad situation 
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than we do here in trying to do what is 
right. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, that leads me 
to reemphasize the question I asked 
a while ago with respect to the strategic 
value of these islands. Why does Presi- 
dent Johnson take it upon himself to join 
in an action against South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and Portuguese Mozambique? 
Why does he join with the British in at- 
tempting to strangle the economy and 
destroy the Government of Rhodesia, and 
then, by the domino process, hope to 
strangle and destroy the Governments of 
South Africa and Portugual when all 
three are making a contribution to the 
defense of this country? Can anybody 
answer the question as to why one rule 
is applied to the Pacific area and another 
and venomous attitude toward these gov- 
ernments in Africa? If friends and our 
defense are worth considering in the 
Pacific, the same is true in Africa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield if you 
can give me an answer. 

Mr. KYL. I can only answer the gen- 
tleman from Iowa in this respect, I will 
say: We can agree with the suggestion 
he makes in posing his question. He cer- 
tainly would not want that same condi- 
tion to prevail in the trust territories. 

Mr. GROSS. No, but the question is 
why does this situation prevail? That is 
the question for which I find no answer 
from any reasonable person. 

Mr. KYL. In the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and here on 
the floor members of that committee, 
having jurisdiction such as we have, have 
sought to prevent that kind of a situa- 
tion from happening here. y 

Mr. GROSS. I point out to my col- 
league from Iowa that South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and Portuguese Mozambique 
have never been in the handout pro- 
gram, they have never ridden the Ameri- 
can gravy train as have some other areas 
of the world, including that which is 
represented in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the report accompany- 
ing the bill is silent as to the annual ex- 
penditures being made by other agencies 
of the U.S. Government in the trust 
territory. It would be interesting to 
know in view of the very substantial 
increases here proposed. 

On the basis of the meager information 
provided, this bill is too rich for me. 
As this Nation plunges deeper into debt, 
the hue and cry is for the spending of 
more money on the far corners of the 
earth. This is another example of it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask, 
if I may, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], about his mathematics. Did I 
understand the gentleman from Iowa 
to say that this was an expenditure of 
$8,500 per year per person? 

Mr. GROSS. No, I did not say that. 
I asked the question. 

Mr. MORTON. I beg your pardon. I 
misunderstood you. It figures out to 
a little over $350 per year per person. 

Mr. GROSS. I asked if it figured out 
to that amount. I do not know. 

Mr. MORTON. Using the figure of 
90,000, which is the best population fig- 
ure we have arrived at, it is something 
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less than $400 per person as the cost of 
this program for 3 years. 

Mr. GROSS. On the basis of $77 
million? 

Mr. MORTON. On the basis of more 
than that; $90 million. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.MORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. On the area basis I have 
estimated it comes out to $26 per square 
mile of area we are covering here. You 
cannot do very much for any piece of real 
estate on a basis of $26 per square mile. 

Mr. MORTON. Is this wet area or 
dry area? 

Mr. CAREY. It is a combination of 
wet and dry area. It depends on the 
day you visit the islands. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The offices of the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
and the Deputy High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific shall hereafter 
be known as the Governor of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific and the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Trust Territory of the Pacific, 
respectively. Appointment hereafter made 
to the office of the Governor of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 9, strike out all of section 2. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment and wish 
to advise the Committee of the Whole 
House that the committee found no rea- 
son whatsoever to support this change 
of nomenclature in that it appeared to 
be the idea of someone who wished to 
bring it in line with some other area and 
we found no purpose for the suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time only 
for the purpose of personally commend- 
ing the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Carey] for the knowledgeable and ef- 
fective manner in which he has handled 
this legislation today, his first obligation 
of its kind for the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs—in other words, his 
maiden operation on behalf of our 
committee. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I commend the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mon- 
ton], the counterpart of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey] on the Sub- 
committee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, for his usual cooperative 
and effective assistance in support of 
such legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 


was 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Getrys, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5277) to amend the act of June 30, 
1954, as amended, providing for the 
continuance of civil government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 388, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 371, nays 15, not voting 46, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 43] 
YEAS—371 

Abbitt Burke, Fla. Downing 
Abernethy Burke, Mass. Dulski 
Adair Burleson Duncan 
Adams Burton, Calif. Dwyer 
Addabbo Burton, Utah Eckhardt 

Bush Edmondson 
Anderson, Ii. Button Edwards, Ala 
Anderson, Byrne, Pa Edwards, Calif. 

Tenn. Byrnes, Wis Edwards, 
Andrews, Ala. Cabell Ellberg 
Andrews, Carey Erlenborn 
N. Dak. Carter Esch 

Annunzio Casey Eshleman 
Arends Cederberg Evans, Colo. 
Ashbrook Chamberlain Everett 
Ashley Clancy Evins, Tenn. 
Ashmi Clark Fallon 
Aspinall Clausen, Farbstein 
Ayres Don H. Fascell 
Baring Clawson, Del Feighan 
Bates Cleveland Findley 
Belcher Cohelan Fino 

Collier Fisher 
Bennett Colmer Flood 

Conable Foley 
Betts Conte Ford, Gerald R 
Bevill Corbett Fountain 
Biester Corman Fraser 

Cramer Friedel 
Blackburn Culver Fulton, Pa 
Blanton Daniels Fulton, Tenn 
Blatnik vis, Ga. Fuqua 

Davis, Wis. Galifianakis 
Bolton de la Garza Gallagher 
Brademas Delaney Gardner 

Denney Garmatz 
Bray Derwinski Gathin: 
Brinkley Devine Gettys 
Brock Dickinson Giaimo 
Brotzman Dingell Gilbert 
Brown, Mich. Dole Gonzalez 
Brown, Ohio Donohue Goodell 
Broyhill, N.C. Dorn 
Broyhill, Va. Dow Gray 
Buchanan Dowdy Green, Oreg. 


ys 
Hechler, W. Va. Moore 
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Machen Roudebush 
Mahon ush 
Mailliard Roybal 
Marsh Rumsfeld 
Mathias, Calif. Ruppe 
Matsunaga Ryan 
May Sandman 
Mayne Satterfield 
Meeds t 
Meskill St. Onge 
Michel Saylor 
Miller, Calif. Schadeberg 
Miller, Ohio Scheuer 
Mills Schneebeli 
Minish Schwelker 
Mink Schwengel 
Minshall Scott 
Mize Selden 
Monagan Shipley 
Montgomery Shriver 
Sikes 
Moorhead Sisk 
Morgan Skubitz 
Morris, N. Mex. Slack 
Morse, Mass. Smith, Calif. 
Morton Smith, Iowa 
Mosher Smith, N.Y. 
08s Snyder 
Multer Springer 
Murphy, II Stafford 
Murphy, N.Y. Staggers 
ers Stanton 
Natcher Steed 
Nedzi Steiger, Ariz. 
Nelsen Steiger, Wis, 
Nichols Stratton 
ix Stubblefield 
O'Hara, Ill Stuckey 
Olsen Sullivan 
O'Neal, Ga. Taft 
O'Neill, Mass. Talcott 
Ottinger Taylor 
Passman Teague, Calif 
Patman Teague, Tex. 
Patten Thompson, Ga 
Pelly Thompson, N.J. 
Perkins Thomson, Wis. 
Pettis Tuck 
Philbin Tunney 
Pickle dall 
Pike Ullman 
Pirnie Utt 
Poage Van Deerlin 
Poft Vanik 
Pollock Vigorito 
Price, Ill Waggonner 
Pryor alker 
Pucinski Wampler 
Purcell Watkins 
Quie Watson 
Quillen Watts 
Rails back Whalen 
Randall Whalley 
Reid, III Whitener 
Reid, N.Y. Whitten 
Reifel Wiggins 
Reinecke Williams, Pa. 
uss Wilson, 
Rhodes, Ariz. Charles H. 
Rhodes, Pa. Wolff 
Riegle Wright 
Rivers Wyatt 
Roberts Wydler 
Robison Wylie 
Rodino Wyman 
Rogers, Colo. Yates 
ers, Young 
Rooney, N.Y. Younger 
Rooney, Pa. Zablocki 
Rosenthal Zion 
NAYS—15 
Hutchinson Smith, Okla, 
O'Konski Vander Jagt 
Price, Tex. Waldie 
Rarick Winn 
Scherle Zwach 
NOT VOTING—46 
Diggs Mathias, Md. 
Flynt O Hara, Mich, 
Ford, Pepper 
William D. Pool 
Frelinghuysen Rees 
Gibbons Resnick 
Hanna Ronan 
Hansen,Idaho Rostenkowski 
Hathaway Stephens 
Hébert Tenzer 
Herlong White 
Hungate Widnall 
Jacobs Williams, Miss. 
McEwen Willis 
Madden Wilson, Bob 
Martin 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


. Hébert with Mr. Battin. 

. Barrett with Mr. Cunningham, 
. Herlong with Mr. Bow. 

. Gibbons with Mr. Morton. 
Dent with Mr. Widnall. 

Madden with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 
Rees with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Ronan with Mr. Diggs. 

Rostenkowski with Mr. Broomfield. 
Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Curtis. 
Tenzer with Mr, Dawson. 

Celler with Mr. Conyers. 

Boland with Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Jacobs with Mr. Cahill. 

Stephens with Mr. Willis. 

Hathaway with Mr. McEwen, 

Brown of California with Mr. Hungate. 
Pepper with Mr. Bob Wilson, 

Hanna with Mr. Resnick. 

Daddario with Mr. Flynt. 
White of Texas with Mr. William D. 
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Ford. 
Mr. Pool with Mr. O Hara of Michigan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
vision of House Resolution 388, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs is 
discharged from further consideration of 
the bill S. 303. 

The Clerk will report the title of the 
bill. 

Pe is Clerk read the title of the Senate 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
S. 303 
An act to amend the Act of June 30, 1954, 
as amended, providing for the continuance 
of civil government for the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act of June 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 330), 
as amended (76 Stat. 171), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $25,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1967 and $35,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969, to remain available until 
expended, to carry out the provisions of this 
Act and to provide for a program of necessary 
capital improvements and public works re- 
lated to health, education, utilities, high- 
ways, transportation facilities, communica- 
tions, and public buildings: Provided, That 
except for funds appropriated for the activi- 
ties of the Peace Corps no funds appropriated 
by any Act shall be used for administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
except as may be specifically authorized by 
law.” 

Sec, 2. The offices of the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands and the Deputy High Commissioner 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
shall hereafter be known as the Governor of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, respectively. Ap- 
pointment hereafter made to the office of the 
Governor of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands shall be made by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. CAREY 
Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. Carry moves to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill S. 303 and insert 
in lieu thereof the text of H.R. 5277, as 
Passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 5277) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may be 
afforded 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 40, concerning H.R. 2068, the 
Veterans Pension and Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1967, I was unavoidably 
absent from the House floor as a result 
of official business affecting my district. 
If present, I would have voted “yea.” 


NEW TOOLS FOR RURAL AMERICA 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today ru- 
ral areas and the small towns are truly 
the “forgotten America.” 

The 90th Congress, I hope, will take 
the necessary action to remedy this situ- 
ation to give rural communities the tools 
to revitalize their economy. 

Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, I appeared be- 
fore the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness to outline plans for the establish- 
ment of a Small Town Administration to 
coordinate the development activities for 
small towns. I also urged the establish- 
ment of a “model small towns” program 
and the creation of a Federal Public 
Works Bank to help finance some of the 
development needs. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. James Chance, the 
mayor of Maud, Tex.—one of the small 
towns to which I refer here—also ap- 
peared before the committee to describe 
his community’s efforts to develop its hu- 
man and economic resources. Mr. 
Chance dramatized the vital need for co- 
ordination of Federal development ac- 
tivities affecting small communities 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of Mr. Chance's testimony before 
the Select Committee on Small Business. 
I also place in the Recorp my testimony 
before this committee: 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES CHANCE, BOWIE COUNTY, 
Tex, 

My name is James Chance. I am the 

Mayor of Maud, Texas, and a small business- 
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man in the commercial and residential con- 
struction business, operating in Maud and 
other small towns in Northeast Texas. 

Maud was established about 1880, and was 
a busy community for many years, reaching 
a peak population of about 1500 during 
World War II. At the present time, Maud 
has a population of 1000. Other than farm- 
ing, ranching, and some small service and re- 
tail establishments in Maud itself, most local 
employment is based on the Red River Army 
Depot about 10 miles away, which has peaks 
and valleys of employment, depending upon 
national defense requirements. Maud is 18 
miles from Texarkana which has a popula- 
tion of about 50,000, including Texarkana- 
Arkansas. For the last three years, the town 
of Maud has been working hard attempting 
to obtain new industries. The problems we 
have encountered are as follows: 

1. Our downtown area is in bad condition. 
We have had many prospects come to Maud 
and turn away as soon as they saw the dete- 
rioration of the downtown area which con- 
sists of two blocks of business buildings on 
both sides of the street. About 50 percent of 
these buildings are vacant. 

2. Our townspeople recognized that we did 
not have the expert knowledge to do our 
own planning, or how to go about getting a 
new industry. We did not have the money 
to hire a ist. We applied to ARA 
(Area Redevelopment Administration) and 
they gave a technical assistance grant to a 
firm of industrial consultants who worked 
with us from that point on. With their 
help and the help of our Congressman, we 
filed applications with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development with ARA 
and EDA (Economic Development Adminis- 
tration), with the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and we checked with other agencies 
such as HEW (Health, Education and Wel- 
fare) and OEO (Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity). 

3. Our situation at this moment is that we 
received a sewer system grant and loan from 
Accelerated Public Works, which was han- 
dled through the Community Facility Ad- 
ministration, now a part of HUD. Up to this 
point, we had individual septic tanks. At 
the present, we have pending in the Farmers 
Home Administration our application for a 
loan and grant for a water system, and a 
sewer application to extend our system to 
the industrial park area. We also have a 
pending application with SBA for the Maud 
Industrial Foundation for a furniture plant 
to employ up to 200 people. This is under 
the SBA’s 502 Program. 

4. Maud is not eligible for EDA industrial 
loans because Bowie County lost its desig- 
nation as a redevelopment area—but Maud is 
in worse condition than when ARA and EDA 
were formed, because of its downward popu- 
lation trend. 

5. Our experience with federal agencies 
has pointed up these facts: 

a. By ourselves we are not equipped to 
handle the many programs they offer, and 
to know which will help us. 

b. We cannot plan beyond our own town 
limits without assistance. 

c. We are too poor as a community to par- 
ticipate as required in some programs—the 
20 percent SBA asks our local development 
company to put in the project is too much 
for us—we can not come up with the re- 
quired $75,000. We are also having trouble 
with 50 percent of the water-sewer appli- 
cation with Farmers Home Administration, 
and it is not certain that FHA can even give 
up to the 50 percent grant. If they don’t, 
the water is out, and if we don’t get the 
water, the industry will not come to Maud. 

d. We are unable to obtain satisfactory 
private financing for the loan portion of 
the water-sewer system since municipal in- 
terest rates (revenue bonds) are exorbitant 
because of today’s tight money situation. A 
federal guarantee program, similar to pres- 
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ent federal programs for the development 
and purchase of individual homes, should be 
considered by the Committee. 

e. An inconsistency and inflexibility in 
certain federal requirements should be 
eliminated in cases where we are dealing with 
the first or “start-up” industry as in Maud. 
In particular, there should be a greater al- 
lowance applied toward the 20 percent local 
contribution for that portion of the town’s 
water and sewer system directly related to 
the development of the industry’s site. This 
is the equivalent of, and in lieu of, cash 
contribution. It can be assumed that with 
a fully developed industrial tract, properly 
planned, that subsequent service industries 
will follow in due course. 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN WRIGHT PATMAN 

BEFORE THE HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 

SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Chairman: I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to testify in support of the efforts of 
the Committee to explore ways and means 
to provide the type of assistance that our 
smaller communities desperately need today 
for business expansion. 

You have just heard the testimony of Mr. 
James Chance, Mayor of Maud, Texas. Mr. 
Chance is uniquely qualified to present the 
problems of Small Town America—first, 
because Maud is typical of many towns on 
the periphery of large metropolitan centers, 
possessing the deep determination to rebuild 
and move forward, but totally lacking in the 
physical resources so essential to the initia- 
tion of such a task. Mr. Chance is a small 
home builder, as well as the Mayor of Maud, 
and together with other highly motivated 
public citizens, is one of the prime movers 
in the establishment of a Section 502 Local 
Development Company, determined to bring 
to Maud its first major industry—a furniture 
factory. 

SMALL TOWN AMERICA 


It is apparent from Mr. Chance’s testimony 
that Small Town America today can better 
be termed “Forgotten America.” He has un- 
derscored, it seems to me, from a very prac- 
tical point of view, what happens to a small 
town businessman serving his town without 
compensation as he attempts to apply for 
assistance under a variety of programs ad- 
ministered by the federal government. 

It is incredible that he finds himself in 
the position of explaining to one Department 
of government exactly what type assistance 
has been applied for in another Department 
of government or agency many months ear- 
lier. Surely small towns have a right to ex- 
pect that the federal government, with its 
staff of experts and field representatives 
could advise each other on a continuing basis 
the status of applications before each indi- 
vidual Department. Large cities can afford 
complete staffs of experts whose sole purpose 
is to coordinate and program federal as- 
sistance for the benefit of the metropolitan 
area. As a minimum, therefore, we should 
call upon the executive branch, and this can 
be done administratively under existing au- 
thority today, to coordinate all activities 
involving the small towns such as Maud, 
both in Washington and to assign in each 
county of the United States a federal em- 
ployee capable of assisting each town as it 
attempts to help itself. The Farmers Home 
Administration, for example, with its county 
office structure could easily have assigned 
to it an assistant for industrial and com- 
munity development. And it seems that at 
the highest political level possible in Wash- 
ington, one man should be authorized by 
the President to speak for Small Town 
America, and all of the aspects involved in 
helping these towns to survive and grow. 
A Small Town Administration could easily 
be created, functioning in any one of three 
Departments or agencies—HUD, Agriculture, 
SBA. i 

I would imagine that the average Con- 
gressman spends interminable hours, as I 
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have, in arranging meetings in Washington 
with the highest possible representatives 
from each Department having an interest 
in the development of small towns. These 
meetings are always helpful and all federal 
officials indicate nothing but the fullest co- 
operation and support; but then these offi- 
cials return to their respective Departments 
and agencies, leaving the small towns to do 
all things for themselves without any over- 
lapping assistance from the Federal gov- 
ernment. This is certainly the story of 
Maud. Meetings have been held on at least 
three occasions, as much as six months 
apart, only to find that we are right back 
where we began. 

The Select Committee, in outlining the 
scope of its present survey has demonstrated 
its full understanding that in small towns 
the development of small business cannot be 
separated from community development 
(basic public facilities), since one without 
the other is doomed to failure from the out- 
set. To determine the soundness of a small 
business loan any analyst must have a clear 
picture of the facilities inventory of the 
town, its past indebtedness, and its legal 
capacity for basic facility development. The 
same can, of course, be said for the public 
facilities analyst—he must know the state 
of the economy and the prospects for busi- 
ness growth of the town. Therefore a stat- 
utory merger of these two functions or at 
least very close coordination appears to be 
essential. If we accept as a basic proposi- 
tion, and I believe we all do, as the President 
and the Secretarys of both HUD and Agri- 
culture and the SBA Administrator have 
stated, that we must start now utilizing all 
of our natural resources, both physical and 
economic in a far more intelligent manner 
than has been true in the past, then we 
must do more than wishfully suggest that it 
should be possible to utilize more intelli- 
gently our vast land resources. We need not 
accept the proposition that by 1980, 75% 
to 85% of our population will be living in 
less than 2% of our land area. The redis- 
tribution of major industrial plants away 
from congested and smog-ridden urban and 
suburban areas into counties and small towns 
that are now dying on the vine for lack of 
employment income and for lack of tax 
ratables, should be this nation’s number one 
domestic priority. 

NEW TOWNS FOR RURAL AREAS 

The House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, which I have the honor of serving as 
Chairman, has taken important steps for- 
ward in the last (89th) Congress, by ready- 
ing the basic tools for the creation of new 
towns that can permit decentralized expan- 
sion of a number of instant or modern in- 
dustrial towns and cities. But have we done 
enough to make sure that Rural America 
is ready to receive these new towns? In the 
89th Congress we enacted a Model Cities Pro- 
gram which in time will reshape and ac- 
celerate the rebuilding of our modern urban 
centers. This year we will be considering 
proposals to provide comprehensive planning 
for small town and rural county development. 
The next logical step in connection with this 
type of rural planning is to establish a model 
small town program similar to our urban 
model cities program. If we fail to do so, 
then metropolitan growth will be stymied— 
if the small towns now lying on the periphery 
of metropolitan areas become ghost towns. 

The Select Committee can perform a most 
valuable service in coordinating the efforts 
of various Standing Committees, many of 
whom seek to provide a form of assistance for 
Small Town America. The Administration's 
small town proposals could well be evaluated 
initially by this Committee, to make certain 
there is no duplication and to call attention 
to gaps that have developed. Recently, the 
Joint Economic Committee completed a study 
of this Nation’s public works needs and 
analyzed existing methods of financing. It 
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is apparent that new methods must be de- 
vised if rural America is to be developed in 
time to help slow down in-migration to our 
badly congested metropolitan centers. The 
time has come to consider a Federal Public 
Works bank operating as a guarantee pro- 
gram similar to that now provided for Hous- 
ing. The Department of Agriculture has 
operated a crop emergency program success- 
fully for years—could it not operate a “lender 
of last resort” community development pro- 
gram? The development of small towns 
(public facilities) is stalemated today by in- 
sufficient grant funds and unavailability of 
private loan funds except at exorbitant in- 
terest. The 89th Congress will be remem- 
bered as the Congress that declared war on 
decay and rot (physical and human) in our 
large metropolitan cities. Let the 90th Con- 
gress be remembered as the Congress that 
enacted the “Small Town America” program 
and by providing the tools for orderly ac- 
celerated community development provide 
the means for these towns themselves to at- 
tract and retain industry. 


THE PLAINSMAN 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a brief excerpt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, today the 
President is returning from his long trip 
to the Guam Conference, demonstrating 
once again that no effort is too arduous 
if there is some hope that the cause of 
peace and better understanding can be 
promoted. 

The rank and file of the American 
people, in my judgment, support the 
President in his efforts to find an hon- 
orable end to the war in Vietnam. 

An old friend of the President, Charles 
A. Guy, Jr., editor and publisher of the 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, Lubbock, 
Tex., who has for many years written 
a column called “The Plainsman,” a few 
weeks ago wrote a story about the Presi- 
dent which seems appropriate for print- 
ing in the Recor» at this time. I should 
like to call the column to the attention 
of Congress and the press, as follows: 

From the Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche- 

Journal, Jan. 13, 1967] 
THe PLAINSMAN 

Jim Ray, from up in Hale County, sent me 
& copy of a column by an old comrade in 
arms, Bob Considine, which ran a week or 
so ago in the San Antonio Light. Bob's 
thesis was: “Let’s lay off Lyndon Johnson 
this week.” 

There are no better writers around than 
Bob Considine, so it is not surprising that 
his points were succinctly made. He noted 
that the President is being blamed for count- 
less things—ranging from starting the war 
in Vietnam to the draft deferment of George 
Hamilton—not of his making. He argued, 
tellingly, that the very nature of the Presi- 
dential job is such that whoever holds it 
must make decisions every day which must 
be unpopular with many people. 

A great many people always are ready to 
“follow the crowd.” So of late, as the Presi- 
dent’s detractors have been having a field 
day, many of the rank and filers have joined 
in with a whoop and a holler. If we've been 
told once that the President’s popularity, 
once miraculously high, has slipped notice- 
ably, we've been told it 1,000 times. Actually, 
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the popularity of all Presidents goes up and 
down like a yo-yo and Mr. Johnson has 
broken out no new trails in this department. 

An even better idea than Let's lay off 
Lyndon Johnson this week” would be, it 
seems to me, an honest description in depth 
of the President, done for the widest dis- 
semination by someone who has known him 
intimately for a long period of time and who 
has unusual ability in communicating facts. 

Whether Bob Considine knows the Presi- 
dent intimately enough to do the job I do 
not know. But former Texan Bill White, 
now of the Washington press elite, does and 
so do several working newspapermen in 
Texas. One is Charlie Green, editor of the 
American-Statesman in Austin. Another 
is Harry Provence, editor of the Waco News- 
Tribune. Still another is Bob Baskin, of the 
Dallas News. And they are not, by any 
means, the only ones. 

Men of personal and professional integ- 
rity, they knew the President before he be- 
came prominent. They knew him as a Con- 
gressional secretary, as a member of the 
House and Senate. They know him now. 
They have traveled with him through the 
years, have lived with him, seen him, sus- 
penders dangling, with shaving soap on his 
face. They know him as a human being, 
not as a perambulating national monument, 
which is how all Presidents appear to most 
people. 

President Johnson, like the rest of us, is 
neither a saint nor a devil. He is a man of 
many moods; his personality has many sides. 

Writing men, like those mentioned above, 
could give the public an accurate and en- 
compassing picture of the Man in the White 
House, one which 99.44 per cent of his fellow 
Americans have never seen. This picture 
should be drawn now, not left to history, cer- 
tainly not to his enemies. 

The country knows the President as a man 
of tremendous energy. The people have been 
told that he is a driver, and he is; that he can 
get as mad as the fellow next door at times 
and, even as you and I, sometimes may show 
a flash of honest anger or indignation. 

What they don’t know is that Lyndon 
Johnson can be and often is a very gentle 
and sympathetic man, a man of great under- 
standing and tolerance. What they don't 
know is that Lyndon Johnson to this good 
day never has forgotten an old friend, that 
he has a talent for gratitude; that he is an 
open-handed, gracious host in his own home, 
& man with deep affection for family and 
friends. 

Actually, President Johnson, the man, is 
about as human as they come. He is not the 
ogre that his political foes, including those 
who'd grab the Presidential post for them- 
selves if they could, would have people be- 
lieve. 

As one who has known the President quite 
well over a long period of years and who is 
personally fond of him, I'd be the next to the 
last man to contend that he is perfect. The 
last one to so argue would be the President, 
himself. 

Also, despite long friendship and affection, 
I don’t agree with all Mr. Johnson, as a pub- 
lic official, has done and seeks to do. But our 
differences are honest. Although he is aware 
of them, his personal attitudes toward me 
are as they always have been: warm, friendly, 
kind, thoughtful and generous. 

This is the Lyndon Johnson people do not 
generally know but, nevertheless, he is the 
Lyndon Johnson they should know and have 
a right to know. 

Somebody ought to do a personality study 
on the President, fully aboveboard and 


without thought of gilding the lily, for na- 
tional circulation. 

As a human being, as well as the head of 
the greatest nation in the world, he has that 
coming to him. 


March 21, 1967 


DIRECT ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, were all 
our presidential elections conducted with 
the same surety and nonpartisan en- 
thusiasm as the first, when George 
Washington became President, there 
would be no need for legislation to 
change the present method of electing 
our President. Such has not been the 
case. 

The electoral college method of elec- 
tion, devised 177 years ago, was intended 
to assure the choice of wise and able 
men. But the advent of political par- 
ties and pressures removed much of the 
effectiveness of the original system. 

As a result of the electoral method of 
choosing a President, an elector can vote 
against the candidate he was chosen to 
vote—as was the case in 1948, 1956, and 
1960. As a result of this method, John 
Quincy Adams and Benjamin Harrison 
became President when Andrew Jackson 
and Grover Cleveland had larger popu- 
lar votes. Eleven other Presidents have 
been elected with less than a majority 
of the popular vote. This is hardly 
democratic. 

Nor is it democratic for a system to al- 
low 12 States, through their electoral 
vote, to dominate the other 38, to deter- 
mine an election. 

James Madison and Benjamin Frank- 
lin supported popular election of the 
President at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Since at least 1797 there have 
been attempts to change the electoral 
system, Today, evidently a large per- 
centage of Americans desire a change, 
as 63 percent so indicated in their re- 
sponse to a Gallup poll last year. A 
poll of the members of the 50 State legis- 
latures showed 58.8 percent of those re- 
sponding in favor of a change. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
legislation which I hope will become the 
26th amendment to the Constitution and 
which provides for direct election of the 
President and Vice President. Only by 
some such change can we insure that the 
popular will will be heard, not frustrated, 
and that the highest national office will 
reflect their choice, in a nation “of the 
popie by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCERS MARKETING ACT OF 1967 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, within 
the past few days, I have become greatly 
concerned about a piece of proposed 
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legislation labeled the Agricultural Pro- 
ducers Marketing Act of 1967. 

This piece of legislation purports to 
make it possible for farm producers to 
join organizations to protect their in- 
terests. 

If this is what the bill would do, then 
all of us would be for it, because all 
farmers are entitled to join, as all Amer- 
icans are, the organization of their 
choice. Certainly we want to enhance 
the welfare of the farmers as much as 
possible. However, I am disturbed by 
this piece of legislation, because I do 
not know whether it does what it pur- 
ports to do. I became more disturbed 
when I had called to my attention yes- 
terday the analysis published by the Na- 
tional Broiler Council entitled “Fair Play 
or Foul Ball.” I have read this docu- 
ment, which is an analysis of the situa- 
tion, and I am not yet ready to make up 
my mind about exactly how I feel toward 
it. I thought it would be well if the 
membership could have an opportunity 
to read it. For that reason I am asking 
unanimous consent to have included 
with my remarks in the body of the 
Recorp this publication by the National 
Broiler Council entitled “Fair Play or 
Foul Ball,” which is an analysis of S. 109. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

FAIRPLAY on FOUL BALL?—AN ANALYSIS 

or S. 109 

The National Broiler Council supports the 
right of any broiler grower or integrator to 
select his own customers or suppliers. This 
right would be jeopardized by enactment of 
S. 109 and companion measures, known as 
the “Agricultural Producers Marketing Act of 
1967". NBC joins the authors of this bill in 
support of its stated objective To control 
unfair trade practices affecting producers of 
agricultural products and associations of 
such producers”. However, it is our con- 
sidered Judgment that much of S. 109 is un- 

necessary because many of the prohibitions 
against unfair trade practices and remedies 
for them already exist in our laws. We find 
other provisions of S. 109 unfair, unreason- 
able or unclear. We are pleased to present 
the reasons for our position in this leaflet. 


S. 109 IS UNFAIR 


The National Broiler Council believes that 
S. 109, called the “fairplay” bill, is patently 
unfair in that it affords certain protections 
to producers but does not provide similar 
safeguards for those who deal with producers’ 
organizations. Thus, S. 109 flies in the face 
of all our laws, the spirit of which is equal 
justice for all. 

S. 109 IS UNREASONABLE 

S. 109 violates a principle which until now 
has been held inviolate in our laws, explicitly 
recognized as such by the U.S. Supreme 
Court and the U.S. Department of Justice, 
that a purchaser can choose to deal with 
whomever he wishes. In the language 
of S. 109 it is unlawful “....to dis- 
criminate or threaten to discriminate against 
any producer... because of his member- 
ship in or contract with an association of 
producers. However, a processor, han- 
dler or, in the case of the broiler industry, 
an integrator may have justifiable economic 
reasons for not dealing with a given producer. 

The broiler integrator would have to be 
endlessly on guard. His refusal to deal with 
or his payment of a higher price to a pro- 
ducer who is not a member of a bargaining 
association than he pays to association mem- 
bers, no matter what his economic justifica- 
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tion for doing so, could subject the integrator 
to a law suit in which he would be required 
to prove that economic reasons rather than 
“discrimination” governed his conduct. As 
legal actions of this nature would multiply, 
would not the proposed legislation tend to 
take marketing out of the marketplace and 
put it into the courts? 

Suppose S. 109 becomes law. One effect 
could well be the dominance of bargaining 
organizations as representing producers in 
their dealings with integrators. In that 
event, can integrators be sure that the grow- 
er whose skills assure the consumer of a 
quality product will be rewarded? Will this 
reward be decided by the bargaining asso- 
ciation or the market? In most broiler con- 
tracts today, quality and efficiency are re- 
warded with incentive payments. Would 
not the bargaining organization, in the na- 
ture of things, become the great leveler, 
penalizing the efficient and rewarding the 
inefficient? 

There is legitimate reason for concern that 
enactment of S. 109 would bring results that 
go far beyond those intended by proponents 
of the measure. While S. 109 would pound 
needless nails into a structure that already 
gives adequate protection to agricultural pro- 
ducers who wish to join a bargaining associa- 
tion, passage of the legislation would give 
privileges to bargaining groups not enjoyed 
by any other group, certainly not broiler 
integrators. In so doing, this ill-conceived 
legislation would tend to unbalance the prin- 
ciple of fairness in business, a principle pro- 
tected by the bulletin checks and balances 
that have been eminently successful in keep- 
ing free enterprise remarkably free and fair 
for buyers and seller alike. Clearly, S. 109 
is unreasonable. 


S. 109 IS UNCLEAR 


The inclusion in S. 109 of prohibitions 
against “threats of interference” deserves 
special comment. Nowhere in the bill are 
such threats defined nor, for that matter, 
is “interference” defined. Shall we legislate 
against a shadow? Who is to say what con- 
stitutes a threat? Shall integrators have 
to operate with a sword of Damocles hanging 
over them? Will they have to live in con- 
stant fear that anything they might say or 
do in the normal give-and-take of the mar- 
ketplace could be construed by someone as 
a threat to someone? If, for example, one 
integrator makes a better offer to a grower 
than does another integrator, will the first 
integrator be charged with discrimination? 
It may well be that if the first integrator 
doesn’t make a better offer, a competitor may 
be successful in signing up that grower. 

Where in S. 109 are threats and discrimina- 
tion against integrators prohibited? 


S. 109 IS UNNECESSARY 


No less an authority than The Honorable 
Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, stated of House versions 
of S. 109 last year that many of the acts 
proscribed by what is presently Section 4 
of the bills are already prohibited by the 
Sherman Act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. The section of the S. 109-type 
legislation referred to by Chairman Dixon 
contains the heart of the legislation, the 
many prohibitions against interfering or even 
threatening to interfere with any producer 
who joins and belongs to an association of 
producers. Chairman Dixon said further, 
“The jurisdiction of the Commission to pre- 
vent unfair methods of competition embraces 
even greater latitude. The Commission may 
order a stop to unfair methods of competition 
that do not assume the proportions of anti- 
trust violations.” 

PENALTIES UNDER S. 109 

S. 109 provides for treble damage actions 
against violators. The National Broiler 
Council agrees with the position of FTC 
Chairman Dixon who has stated The provi- 
sions . . providing for treble damage ac- 
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tions appear unnecessary in view of Section 4 
of the Clayton Act. . . providing for treble 
damage actions for persons injured by reason 
of anything forbidden in the antitrust laws.” 

The bills also provide for criminal pen- 
alties of fines, jail sentences, or both. Itisa 
canon of criminal law that violations must 
be clearly defined. They are at best vaguely 
defined in S. 109. 

Finally, the standards in S. 109 which au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to re- 
quest injunctive action against alleged vio- 
lators are so indefinite that a court would 
have difficulty in determining whether an in- 
junction is called for. On what grounds is 
the Secretary of Agriculture or a court to de- 
cide when an integrator is “about to engage 
in any act or practice prohibited by Section 
4...", such as “threatening to interfere 
with ... any producer in the exercise of his 
right to join and belong to an association of 
producers“? 


POINT BY POINT REBUTTAL 


Let’s take a closer look at several of the 
prohibitions in Section 4 of S. 109, as they 
would affect the broiler industry. The bill 
would authorize criminal prosecution, treble 
damages and court injunctions against in- 
tegrators and other handlers, if they: 

a) “interfere with or restrain or threaten 
to interfere with or restrain, by boycott, 
coercion, or any unfair or deceptive act or 
practice, any producer in the exercise of his 
right to join and belong to an association of 
producers”. 

The plain fact of the matter is that federal 
and state laws specifically prohibit collec- 
tive boycotts, restraints, or coercion. The 
practical effect, therefore, would be to require 
the integrator under the threat of criminal 
penalties to prove his non-discriminatory 
reasons for not dealing with an association 
member. 

b) “discriminate or threaten to discrimi- 
nate against any producer with respect to 
price, quantity, quality, or other terms of 
purchase or acquisition of agricultural com- 
modities because of his membership in or 
contract with an association of producers”. 

Under this provision an integrator might 
be subject to harsh penalties, or at least 
lengthy litigation, if for any reason he pur- 
chased different amounts or grades from as- 
sociation members and non-members, or 
otherwise treated them differently. 

c) “coerce or intimidate any producer or 
other person to breach, cancel, or otherwise 
terminate a membership agreement or mar- 
keting contract with an association of pro- 
ducers”. 

State law prohibits Inducing a person to 
breach his contract with another. 

d) “pay or loan money, give any thing of 
value in excess of the true market value of 
any agricultural commodity which is being 
purchased, or offer any other inducement or 
reward to a producer for refusing to or ceas- 
ing to belong to an association of producers”. 

Payment of money to induce a breach of 
contract is now actionable under state law. 
Also, “true market value” is virtually impos- 
sible to determine fairly and accurately. 

SUMMARY 

As stated at the outset, S. 109 is unfair, 
unreasonable, unclear and unnecessary. 

Unfair. It prohibits conduct on the 
of integrators but does not prohibit identical 
or even similar conduct on the part of bar- 
gaining organizations. 

Unreasonable. It jeopardizes the historic 
right of integrators to select their own 
suppliers. 

Unclear. It voices certain prohibitions, 
such as those against “threats”, without de- 
fining them and then proceeds to establish 
criminal penalties based on such vagaries. 

Unnecessary. In large part it duplicates 
prohibitions against conduct already pro- 
scribed under federal and/or state laws. 

What appears in this proposed legislation 
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to be fairplay for producers turns out, on 
closer examination, to be nothing but a foul 
ball for everyone concerned and a third strike 
for the American food marketing system 
which is the envy of the entire world. 


FIREARMS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, support- 
ers of rigid gun controls are again seiz- 
ing upon the Nation’s rising crime rate 
to create the impression that open sales 
of weapons are a significant factor in the 
prevalence of lawlessness across the land. 
The strategy is based upon the fallacious 
philosophy that guns and not people are 
responsible for shootings. 

To implement the war on crime, Con- 
gress should first remove unrealistic 
handicaps to law enforcement rather 
than enact restrictive controls. The best 
deterrent to violence in the streets is 
quick and effective apprehension and 
punishment of criminals. At the mo- 
ment, one of this Nation’s most desperate 
needs is legislation to nullify Supreme 
Court decisions that handcuff police in- 
stead of criminals. 

Proposed legislation to make purchases 
of firearms difficult for all citizens be- 
cause a few misuse weapons would be 
no more valid in logic than to restrict the 
general sales of automobiles because 
some drivers abuse the privilege of license 
‘and bring death to the highway. 

If bureaucratic control of guns is 
necessary to reduce felonious use of 
weapons, then similar restrictions would 
have to be placed on the availability of 
kitchen knives, nylon stockings, rope, 
and all other instruments that might 
possibly be used to threaten or to harm. 
Rather than deprive Americans of an in- 
herent right, Congress is obliged to pro- 
vide the way to restore to them the free- 
dom of safe conduct in the city streets. 

The attempt to associate President 
Kennedy’s assassination with the need 
for new gun laws is another artfully mis- 
leading device being employed by the 
more vocal proponents of gun control 
legislation. You know and I know that 
a gun would not be hard to come by for 
a man indoctrinated in the technique of 
murder under experienced killers in Mos- 
cow. In this case, Oswald should never 
have been allowed back into the States 
once he denounced his citizenship and 
embraced international communism. 

By the same token, a growing number 
of those who commit violence against 
fellow men in this country are hardened 
criminals who have escaped proper pun- 
ishment through generous loopholes pro- 
vided by the courts. And many others 
have chosen crime as a way of life in the 
knowledge that they, too, stand an excel- 
lent chance of being coddled if caught. 

Do not blame guns for our shameful 
crime rate. In days gone by every man 
owned a gun. Order was established by 
law’s discipline of those who misused the 
right to own a weapon, not by making 
firearms more difficult to obtain. 
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THE FINE ART OF GRANTSMANSHIP 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include pertinent material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with my criticism of some of the 
grants currently being made by the Na- 
tional Foundation on Arts and Humani- 
ties, there is an excellent article on this 
subject in the March 17 issue of Time 
magazine. It calls attention to the whole 
strange world of Federal “grantsman- 
ship,” including a grant of $50,000 to film 
the mating of the Amazon butterfly, and 
another grant to study the rectal 
temperature of hibernating bears. The 
article follows: 


Tue FINE ART OF GRANTSMANSHIP 


On most U.S. campuses these days, grants- 
manship—the fine art of picking off research 
funds—is almost as important to professorial 
prestige as the ability to teach or carry out 
the research once a grant is landed. The 
competition is keen and the potential prizes 
are well worth the effort: the Federal Govern- 
ment and private foundations annually pre- 
sent the nation’s universities with a $5 bil- 
lion bonanza in research money. 

To be sure, tough screening and account- 
ing procedures help make certain that the 
bonanza is not a boondoggle; both the givers 
and the receivers of grants rightly insist that 
money invested in research has paid off a 
hundredfold in scholarly discoveries. None- 
theless, some educators are beginning to 
wonder about the impact of all that easy- 
come money on the universities, Salary, 
prestige and promotion depend upon a schol- 
ar’s ability to probe and publish—which in 
turn often depends upon his ability to un- 
earth research grants. “You need the fed- 
eral loot to do the research to do the book to 
get the loot,” says Stephen Trachtenberg, an 
assistant to U.S. Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe. “Research aid comes too eas- 
ily to the researchers, adds Engineering 
Science Professor Samuel Silver of Berkeley’s 
Space Sciences Laboratory. We've come to 
expect it as our due.” 

The Golden Touch. The first step in mas- 
tering grantsmanship is picking a field that 
the grant givers consider hot. I've devel- 
oped the golden touch,” admits a former 
Justice Department consultant now on the 
University of Mississippi faculty. I can get 
$100,000 with half an hour on the phone to 
Washington—I can get rich fighting pov- 
erty.” Studies of water and air pollution 
are also big this year, as is any application 
of computers to human affairs (at Stanford 
alone there are seven major projects in com- 
puter-assisted teaching). There is always 
plenty of money available from almost any 
foundation for cardiac disease and cancer 
research. Although the social sciences get 
less than 3% of federal research money, 
psychological studies are beginning to get 
more help. 

Too often, “scholars go where the money 
is,” says University of Chicago Sociologist 
Philip Hauser. What this means, explains 
Theodore Sizer, dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, is that “researchers 
are not asking the right questions—they are 
taking the questions that are easier to re- 
search." Scholars often frame their grant 
proposals broadly enough to blanket their 
real research interests. The sociologist inter- 
ested in youth gangs, for example, is more 
likely to get money for a study of slum 
neighborhoods. Conversely, a biologist who 
merely wanted to find out whether a high- 


protein fish flour was unsafe for human 


consumptidn landed a grant by emphasizing 
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that he wanted to know if the flour would 
induce cancer. 

Awards for Writing. Writing a proposal is 
also an art. Some grants, argues Lewis Ya- 
blonsky, a sociology professor at California’s 
San Fernando Valley State College, are really 
awards for excellence in writing. It is “a 
form of seduction—you must titillate them 
to give the money,” says Barry Winograd, a 
grad student at Cal’s Santa Barbara campus. 
He advises that “somewhat vague phrasing” 
pays off, along with a tactful reference to 
omissions in previous research. 

Seductive writing sometimes seems to sell 
projects whose utility is not easily apparent. 
The Government gave one school $50,000 to 
film the mating dance of the Amazon butter- 
fly, while other researchers received a grant 
to study the rectal temperature of hibernat- 
ing bears. A team of engineers at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota got $250,000 from the 
Government to devise an ideal “experimental 
city.” The only trouble with this otherwise 
worthy project: no full-time social scientist 
was involved in the study. 

No Time to Contemplate. Scholars tend to 
consider their research a product to be sold 
to the highest bidder—although trying out 
the same project on different grant givers 
must be done with some care. “If a founda- 
tion thinks that you've got a 10% chance of 
getting the funds from someone else, they're 
not going to give you the money,” explains 
one Harvard Ph. D. candidate. For some 
professors, the pursuit of project money is 
almost a full-time career in itself. There 
is a kind of hustle here, like in the business 
world,” contends John Hodges, a British- 
born Harvard graduate student in the his- 
tory of science, “and sometimes intellectual 
contemplation is fitted in between phone 
calls to Washington.” Harvard Graduate 
Student Steve Barney claims that grants are 
used ‘‘as a bonus for the faculty—like an ex- 
pense account in business,” cites travel 
grants to libraries, despite the availability of 
microfilmed copies. 

Effective grantsmanship feeds on itself. 
“When you are doing good research, you at- 
tract talented people,” says Ohio Researcher 
John B. Galipault. “You become known as 
@ swinger, and good graduate students want 
to work for you—then you have to keep them 
challenged.” Once a school has the man- 
power and equipment, the next grant comes 
easier. “The rich are getting richer and the 
poor are going nowhere,” says Berkeley’s 
Silver, 

If there is any victim in grantsmanship, it 
is not the Government or the foundations 
but the undergraduate student. To the pro- 
fessor tied up in the pursuit of research 
funds, teaching may seem like an unpleasant 
interruption in his real career. One U. GL. A. 
physicist, for example, contends that a pro- 
fessor who gets three or four men through to 
their Ph. D. via research is achieving far 
more than he can by lecturing to a hundred 
freshman all year.“ The nation’s 1.5 million 
freshmen are not likely to agree until they, 
too, some day need a grant. 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKS ON THE 
STRATTON 3-DAY WEEKEND 
HOLIDAY BILL, H.R. 1292 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House passed H.R. 2513, to 
establish a Commission on National 
Holidays. At that time, as the Recorp 
shows, I mentioned a bill which I have 
introduced in this Congress, H.R. 1292, 
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which does not create any new holidays 
but rather would shift the dates of four 
of our major national holidays so that 
they would fall each year on a Mon- 
day, which now occurs only in the case 
of Labor Day. In this way each of 
these four holidays, plus Labor Day it- 
self, could be observed as part of a 3- 
day holiday weekend which we could 
count on, and look forward to, each 
year. It would in effect provide for five 
minivacations to be built into our cal- 
endar each year. 

In yesterday’s debate, Mr. Speaker, 
I pointed out the very great public in- 
terest in and support for this bill which 
has developed in the past few months, 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include herewith two articles which dem- 
onstrate the interest in and support 
for H.R. 1292 that exists across the 
country. The first is a brief article 
from This Week, the popular Sunday 
newspaper supplement for March 19, 
1967. The second is an article from 
Nation’s Business for February 1967. 
The articles follow: 

[From This Week, Mar. 19, 1967] 
Americans Like 3-Day WEEKENDS 

It may come as no surprise, but at least 18 
out of every 19 Americans favor national 
legislation making non-religious holidays fall 
on Fridays or Mondays, thus giving us more 
3-day weekends. 

To the amazement of many leisure lovers, 
the idea has been opposed in Congress for 
many years. Now, however, there is hope 
thanks largely to overwhelming reader re- 
sponse to a recent This Week article. 

In the article, by Jacob Evans, in a mid- 
January issue, readers were given the pros 
and cons and asked to return a ballot show- 
ing their views. Mail began pouring in on 
the following Monday. On Tuesday, 21 
stuffed mailbags arrived. It didn’t let up 
for 2 weeks. Practically everyone was in 
favor of 3-day weekends. 

As a result, Rep. Samuel S. Stratton of New 
York, who has long proposed the holiday 
changes, is pushing ahead with a new bill 
guaranteeing four 3-day weekends every 
year—Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day and Veterans Day. 

If 250,000 ballots, many still untabulated, 
are any indication, Stratton can count on 
popular support. Here's the latest count: 


In favor 


[From Nation's Business, February 1967] 
Monpay Hol wars: Less Work, More PROFIT? 


Four times this year a holiday will fall in 
midweek. You and your employees take the 
day off, go back to the job for a day or more 
and then have the weekend off. 

How about a vest-pocket vacation instead? 
Forego a holiday on the traditional date and 
switch it to the nearest Monday. The re- 
sult: A series of three-day vacations spread 
neatly over the year. Moreover, it could 
mean savings or more profits for your busi- 
ness. 

What, some say, eat Thanksgiving Turkey 
on a Monday? Shoot off fireworks on the 
third of July? Honor our veterans on 
Nov. 13? 

The fact is, holiday changes have been 
discussed for a number of years and may 
well come to pass because of new broad- 
gauged business support. 

Actually why celebrate George Washing- 
ton’s Birthday on Feb. 22, when he was 
really born on February 11? Or Columbus 
Day on Oct. 12 when old Chris really discov- 
ered America on Oct. 23? 

Why the Fourth of July? It was July 2 
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when the Continental Congress actually 
adopted the resolution of independence ad- 
vanced by Richard Henry Lee and John 
Adams, It was on that day in 1776 when we 
really declared our independence from Great 
Britain. 

It was July 19 when the Continental 
Congress ordered the document engrossed 
and passed a resolution seeking signatures 
that would lead to its ratification. 

It was during George Washington’s life- 
time that the British introduced the Grego- 
rian calendar to the colonies—advancing all 
dates 11 days—and hence the Feb. 22 observ- 
ance, 

Oct. 12 is the date that appeared on the 
“old” calendar in Columbus’ wardroom 
aboard the Santa Marla. Had we shifted the 
date, though, to accommodate the current 
Gregorian calendar, we would celebrate Co- 
lumbus Day on Oct. 23. 

All this shows that national holidays 
Americans are so accustomed to were set 
arbitrarily and might be observed on entire- 
ly different dates today. 


SWITCH THE DATES? 


For a number of years there has been 
growing sentiment to change the dates of 
some of these holidays so that they will be 
observed instead on the nearest Monday to 
afford workers a series of three-day vaca- 
tionettes and avoid the split-week observ- 
ances now in practice. 

The idea has widespread support from 
business and labor, the travel industry and 
many others. In fact, about the only oppo- 
sition comes from those who fear the three- 
day holiday may increase highway accidents. 

The drive for uniform Monday observances 
of certain holidays may well take on new 
impetus as a result of a recent survey by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. It asked its members if they would 
favor Monday observance of such holidays 
as Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Veterans’ Day and 
Thanksgiving. Christmas and New Year's 
Day were not included. An overwhelming 
majority—85 per cent—of the almost 10,000 
who responded said they would. The Na- 
tional Chamber has taken no official position 
on the proposal. 

Over the past few years several unsuccess- 
ful attempts have been made in Congress 
to adopt resolutions calling for uniform 
Monday observances. At least one Congress- 
man, Rep. Samuel Stratton (D-N.Y.) is plan- 
ning to push such legislation in the new 
Congress. 

These traditional holidays are not national 
holidays as such but rather legal or public 
holidays. The President and Congress can 
designate them as holidays only for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for federal workers 
around the nation. The states have juris- 
diction over holidays they choose to observe 
and these are set aside either by legislative 
enactment or executive proclamation. 

BUSINESSMAN’S VIEW 

Reasons for wanting to change to Monday 
holidays are many and varied. Among busi- 
nessmen they tend to fall in three categories. 
They feel the vacationettes would: 

Reduce absenteeism that sometimes sur- 
rounds holidays that fall during midweek. 

Avoid production interruptions caused by 
midweek holidays. 

Create sales stimulus for many types of 
businesses whose products and services would 
be useful in new-found time for recreation. 
Those who favor change concede it may be 
dificult to alter Americans’ deeply ingrained 
attachment to traditional dates for tradi- 
tional celebrations. On the other hand, this 
may be offset by the lure of several short 
vacations during the year. 

Few exponents of uniform Monday holi- 
days suggest tampering with New Year's Day 
or Christmas. Many remember the hornet’s 
nest stirred up by Franklin Roosevelt when 
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he proposed a different Thursday for Thanks- 
giving. 

One of the supporters of Monday holidays 
is the National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations. 

TRAVEL STIMULUS 


The organization notes that: 

“Monday holidays would provide vaca- 
tionettes which everyone needs to supple- 
ment his regular vacation. The long week- 
ends would afford a break in routine which 
would provide an opportunity for people to 
engage in their favorite activity—fishing, 
loafing, visiting, sightseeing, etc. 

“Enough of this activity would involve 
travel to serve as a stimulant to the travel 
business, 

“The new money brought into communi- 
ties through this travel would stimulate all 
business. 

“The plan would strengthen rather than 
weaken religious observance of holidays since 
each ‘holiday span’ would include a Sunday 
to make church observance of the holiday 
possible.” 

Another supporter of the plan, John R. 
Park, president of Acme Markets, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, says he feels the suggested change 
“is highly desirable, not only from the com- 
pany's standpoint, but also for its employees 
and customers.” 

Monday holidays certainly would increase 
interstate travel. Thousands of travelers 
would take jets for vacation resorts or visits 
to friends and relatives. 

By train, for instance, a traveler could 
board a sleeper in Chicago on Friday night 
and be in Denver or in New York the follow- 
ing morning. He could spend three days, 
make the return trip on Monday night and be 
at work on Tuesday morning. 

Similarly, regular bus service on super- 
highways could provide three-day vacations 
to points far from home. 

Most American businesses have settled 
on the practice of offering employes six paid 
holidays—Christmas, Thanksgiving, New 
Year’s, Independence Day, Labor Day and Me- 
morial Day. Beyond that there are extreme 
differences in what individual business firms 
set aside in the way of paid holidays. Some 
also give Veterans’ Day, for example. 

In recent years there is a slight trend 
toward granting new“ paid holidays for 
such occasions as Good Friday, Christmas 
Eve, the day after Thanksgiving and for a 
“floating” holiday. A floating holiday is de- 
scribed as “a regular holiday deliberately 
scheduled by a company, sometimes with 
a union's cooperation [or pressure] to fall 
on such day as would be most beneficial to 
the employee.” Almost invariably, when 
used, the floating holiday produces one or 
more long weekends, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SURVEY 


The National Chamber survey showed, 
among other things, that businessmen are 
giving considerable thought to the holiday 
proposal, It drew the second largest ques- 
tionnaire response in Chamber history. 

Member business firms not only are for 
uniform Monday holidays but they are pre- 
pared to campaign for them. Responses in- 
dicated that employees of many of these 
companies similarly are eager to take ad- 
vantage of the three-day holidays. 

The president of a San Fernando Valley 
bank comments, “I queried our employees 
before answering the questions and I was 
amazed at the spontaneous enthusiasm for 
the idea. I think on a popular vote there 
would be a landslide in favor of shifting the 
holidays to Monday.” 

Charles A. Smith, chairman of the board 
of Victory Markets, Inc., Norwich, N. Y., 
believes the switch would be particularly 
helpful to anyone dealing in perishable 
goods. Mr. Smith explains groceries and 
supermarkets would be able to “clean up” 
their perishables on a weekend with holidays 
falling on a Monday. 
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Food stores try to sell out all their perish- 
ables by Saturday closing, since they don't 
keep well over the weekend. Midweek holi- 
days create problems because perishables 
have to be removed from display cases on 
the eve of holidays and returned when the 
store reopens. 

A wholesale grocer in Billings, Mont., 
favors Mondays off because midweek holi- 
days are a “nightmare.” He explains: De- 
livery schedules to customers are very diffi- 
cult to set up in any satisfactory manner 
when the holiday comes in midweek.” 

Thomas Butler, chairman of the board of 
the Grand Union Co., East Paterson, N. J., 
heartily endorses the proposal. 

In his view, midweek holidays disrupt busi- 
ness and are unsatisfactory both to manage- 
ment and employes. “I think uniform Mon- 
days holidays would be beneficial in the 
entire retail field,” he observes. 


AIRLINES ENTHUSIASTIC 


Holmes Brown, American Airlines, Inc., 
vice president, says “Such three-day week- 
ends combined with the new air fare reduc- 
tions—one-half youth fares, family fares and 
excursion fares—will open up new horizons 
for millions of families all over America, 
truly making the United States one great 
neighborhood. 

“We heartily endorse the idea and join 
forces with the National Chamber and all 
others who will help make this a reality.” 

A Mamaroneck, N.Y., manufacturer re- 
ports his company already “swings” some 
holidays to create long weekends. “We find 
that our production actually increases as 
compared with those occasions where the 
holiday falls in the middle of the week,“ he 
discloses. 

Frank Staples, president of the SuCrest 
Corp., notes that Canada already has adopted 
uniform Monday holidays and suggests the 
United States follow suit. “It certainly has 
my very strong support,” he observes. “It 
would be very beneficial to business.” 

Another executive, A. W. Baird, vice presi- 
dent of The Travelers Insurance Cos., says 
his firm seeks constantly to work out three- 
day holidays when it doesn’t interfere with 
corporate business. We think we get more 
Mileage out of our employees in this way,” 
he explains. 

Travelers, incidentally, abolished Veterans’ 
Day as a holiday in favor of the Friday after 
Thanksgiving. 

Ernest Henderson III, president of the 
Sheraton Corp. of America, feels considerable 
lodging business is lost when holidays fall in 
the middle of the week. The businessman 
and the vacationer both stay home and lit- 
erally the entire week is lost if the holiday 
falis on either Tuesday, Wednesday or Thurs- 
day,“ he observes. 

“If holidays were on Monday we could give 
our customers better service at a lower cost.” 
OPPONENTS VIEWS 

On the other side of the coin, a warehouse- 
man in Rapid City, S. Dak., sees problems 
emerging from three-day holidays. He says: 

“We run a public warehouse. Our cus- 
tomers come and give no notice. We cannot 
plan our output. Carloads and trucks come 
to our docks at customers’ whim. This would 
peak Tuesdays beyond dock capacity.” 

To a Salt Lake City businessman the vest- 
pocket vacation makes sense from an eco- 
nomic standpoint but he fears what it would 
do to highway travel. Noting that 56 per 
cent of traffic fatalities occurred on weekends 
in 1965, he asserts: To add another day to 
the weekend seems almost suicidal.” 

A North Carolina furniture manufacturer 
minces no words: “We think this makes 
about as much sense as starting the move- 
ment to have all women wear pants and all 
men to wear dresses. These folks in Wash- 
ington are changing all our ways of life 
enough without giving them further ideas.” 

And this from the partner in an Ohio in- 
cubator company, “Why do we have to cook 
up occasions to celebrate just so we can get 
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off work? Does it salve our conscience? If 
most of us would work as hard at working 
as we do to get out of work we might hon- 
estly earn the right to a few holidays and 
our salaries.” 

A Detroit businessman understandably 
can’t work out a production schedule in 
advance. Hence, he says, Monday holidays 
would “make our services ‘gang up’ from 
Saturday noon to Tuesday and create a tre- 
mendous problem.” He operates a funeral 
home. 

Newspaper response to the National Cham- 
ber’s findings, however, has been generally 
favorable. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Times, as 
one example, comments: “Aside from reluc- 
tance to break with old habits, about the 
only argument against uniform weekend hol- 
idays is the fact that they would encourage 
more automobile travel and this could mean 
more traffic accidents. Whether this is a 
sufficient liability to offset the advantages 
is doubtful.” 


MEDICARE COVERAGE FOR STATE, 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would al- 
low State and local government em- 
ployees not otherwise covered by social 
security to participate in the Federal 
hospital insurance program on an op- 
tional basis. 

There are many groups of State and 
municipal employees such as teachers, 
firemen, policemen, and others who 
either are not covered by social security 
or who do not wish to be covered and 
therefore do not qualify for medicare 
benefits. My bill would allow these em- 
ployees to participate voluntarily in the 
medicare program as long as they are 
willing to pay their own way without 
coming under the social security retire- 
ment program. 

Since the hospital benefit is a service 
benefit and the retirement benefit is a 
wage-related benefit, there is nothing in- 
consistent with allowing participation in 
medicare without requiring complete 
coverage under social security. 

I want to emphasize that my bill would 
leave this question of participation en- 
tirely to the choice of the individual. 

The enactment of my bill will bring 
the security of the Federal hospital in- 
surance program to millions of Ameri- 
cans whose only disqualification is the 
fact that they have dedicated their lives 
to public service. I ask that prompt 
consideration and approval be given to 
this worthwhile expansion of medicare. 


THE HOFFA STORY—PART 3 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
last part of “The Hoffa Story” by Paul 
Healy of the New York Daily News re- 
cords the final chapter of the Team- 
sters’ leader’s rise and fall in union 
circles. Like the biter-bit plots of fic- 
tion, Hoffa himself laid the groundwork 
for his own denouement. His advocacy 
of extreme violence and his inability to 
cover his complex trail of financial 
manipulation proved to be his undoing 
before the relentless pursuit of justice. 

Accolades to the New York Daily News 
and Paul Healy for this brief but force- 
ful chronicle in which justice, at least 
for the time being, triumphs in a hap- 
py ending. 

I insert in the Recor at this point 
the last article of “The Hoffa Story” 
series subtitled, “He Fights Right Up 
to Bell and Loses Judges’ Decision“: 


From the New York Daily News, 
Mar. 9, 1967] 


Tue Horra Story: He FIGHTS RIGHT Ur ro 
BELL AND LOSES JUDGES’ DECISION 
(By Paul Healy) 

WASHINGTON, March 8—In early 1963, 
Jimmy Hoffa seemed to be riding high, 

After he was overwhelmingly reelected as 
Teamster Union president in 1961 for five 
years, he was the highest paid ($75,000 a 
year) and most absolute ruler in the history 
of American labor. To the hard-core Team- 
ster membership he was what he professed to 
be—a tough bargainer who concerned himself 
with bread-and-butter issues and left social 
reform and philosophizing to such as Walter 
Reuther. 

To the trucking tycoons and others who 
negotiated contracts with him, Hoffa was an 
understanding labor leader one could de- 
pend on. 

Hoffa would not tolerate strikes against 
contracts by unhappy locals. And some- 
times, according to government investigators, 
he would do a businessman a favor by not 
enforcing a contract to the limit. 

Outwardly, Hoffa gloried in being the 
“Teamsters’ teamster“ —the bristling little 
gamecock who had survived all the efforts 
of the Senate rackets committee and the 
brothers Kennedy to drag him down. 

But all was not well. Jack Kennedy was 
in the White House and his brother Bobby 
was gunning for Hoffa as the nation’s No. 1 
law enforcer. Bobby had brought his best 
Hoffa-watchers with him into the Justice 
Department and had set up a special unit 
devoted to keeping an eye on him. 

The unit was headed by Walter Sheridan, 
a young ex-FBI agent from Utica, N.Y., who 
had studied Hoffa's tricks as a member of 
the rackets committee staff. For five years, 
Sheridan was to track Hoffa with the dedica- 
tion of Inspector Javert pursuing Jean Val- 
jean through the sewers of Paris. 

Hoffa had displayed his underlying testi- 
ness in 1962. He had a temper tantrum when 
he heard that Teamster organizer Sam Baron 
had cooperated with the Justice Department. 
In the Teamsters’ lavish headquarters build- 
ing in Washington, Hoffa had slugged Baron, 
knocked him down, beaten and kicked him. 
Baron brought an assault complaint but 
withdrew it after Teamster witnesses in- 
sisted that the 180-pound Hoffa was merely 
defending himself against Baron, who was 59 
and weighed 150 pounds. 


ESCAPES CONVICTIONS BUT REMAINS BITTER 

But Hoffa was being trailed by Justice De- 
partment sleuths down every promising high- 
way in the country. 

Two days after Baron filed his assault 
charges, a federal grand jury in Nashville, 
Tenn., returned an indictment charging that 
Hoffa and his pal, Bert Brennan, had been 
paid $242,000 by a Detroit trucking firm in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Always, Hoffa had beaten off major con- 
victions. Besides having been freed on a 
charge of planting a spy on the rackets com- 
mittee in 1957, he had been acquitted in 1958 
of a charge of wiretapping telephones of his 
subordinates. 

A few years later, he had bitterly com- 
plained: 

“Since 1932, I have been investigated al- 
most on a continuous basis by anybody and 
everybody. Private investigators hired by 
employers. Two Congressional committees. 
The Senate committee. Several grand juries. 
My wife and I have been 22 years in this damn 
foot race.” 

The Nashville trial ended in a hung jury. 
Hoffa had escaped a misdemeanor conviction 
under the Taft-Hartley Act which would 
have hit him with one year in jail at the 
most. But facing him now was something 
infinitely worse: Federal Judge William E. 
Miller ordered a broad investigation of pos- 
sible jury-tampering during the trial. 

In May, 1963, Hoffa and six others were 
indicted on charges of having tried to bribe 
jurors in Nashville. 

Six months later, before the case came to 
trial, President Kennedy was assassinated 
and Hoffa hopefully gloated that Bob Ken- 
nedy was now “just another lawyer.” 

It was cold comfort. His new trial was 
shifted to Chattanooga. It began in Janu- 
ary, 1964, in an atmosphere surcharged with 
bitterness and melodrama. 


GOVERNMENT WITNESS STARTLES HOFFA 


Hoffa was jolted when the government 
produced its star witness, Edward Grady Par- 
tin, secretary-treasurer of a Baton Rouge, 
La., Teamster local. Partin had gone along 
with a good deal of minor Teamster violence, 
he said, but he drew the line at assassination. 

According to Partin’s story, he had been 
summoned to Teamster headquarters on a 
trip to Washington in September, 1962, and 
asked by Hoffa about obtaining plastic explo- 
sives to do away with the Attorney General. 

“Something has to be done about that lit- 
tle SOB Bobby Kennedy,” he quoted Hoffa as 
saying. He'll be an easy target, driving 
around Washington in that convertible with 
that big black dog.” 

Horrified, Partin went to the government 
with his story. 

After Partin passed an FBI lie detector 
test, he joined Hoffa at the Nashville trial as 
a prosecution plant and soon was reporting 
to Sheridan that Hoffa was busily devising 
schemes to fix the jury. 

When Partin was called to the stand in 
Chattanooga as the prosecution’s surprise 
witness, Hoffa glowered. Partin was one of 
the last Teamsters he expected to talk. And 
he had been fooled by the fact that Partin 
had taken the Fifth Amendment before the 
grand jury looking into the jury-tampering 
charges. 

Partin testified that Hoffa had asked him 
to come to the Nashville trial because “there 
might be some people he wanted me to talk 
to.” 

“He said they were going to get to one juror 
and try to get to a few scattered jurors and 
take their chances,” the witness said. 

In Nashville, Partin related, Hoffa “called 
me into his room and told me... he may 
want me to pass something for him. He 
put his hand behind his pocket like that 
and hit his rear pocket.” Partin also quoted 
Hoffa as saying, “I’ve $15,000 or $20,000 to 
get to the jury.” 

Later, Partin testified, he remarked that 
the conspiracy trial didn’t seem to be going 
well, and Hoffa had replied: “Don’t worry 
about it too much because I have the male 
colored juror in my hip pocket. One of my 
colored business agents, Campbell, came in 
and took care of it.” 

On March 4, 1964, the jury in the second 
trial found Hoffa and three pals guilty of 
obstructing justice in the first trial. When 
Federal District Judge Frank Wilson fined 
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Hoffa $10,000 and sentenced him to eight 
years, Hoffa shouted that he was innocent. 


MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF TALENT 


Fifty-four days later, Hoffa was sitting in 
a federal courtroom in Chicago facing a 27- 
count indictment which questioned his in- 
tegrity as a labor leader. It charged that 
he and Ben Dranow, a former Minneapolis 
businessman, and five associates had diverted 
more than $1 million from the $20 million 
Teamsters pension fund in loans for their 
own use. 

The prosecution produced 20,000 exhibits 
and 140 witnesses. To fight this massive 
evidence, Hoffa engaged 10 high-powered de- 
fense attorneys. He urged his son Jimmy 
Jr., then a law student, to come and watch 
the show because “there’s a million dollars 
worth of legal talent, and it's all on our side.” 

On the other side was hard-hitting prose- 
cutor William O. Bittman. 

The case was extraordinarily complex and 
lasted for three months. A key element 
hung on a Hoffa signature. It worked this 
way: 

The government charged that Hoffa had 
drained off the $1 million in loans from the 
Central States Pension Fund (of which he 
was a trustee) to help bail him out of his 
Sun Valley. Fla., real estate scheme, which 
had flopped. Hoffa denied under oath that 
he had had an interest in the development, 
contending he had only an option to buy. 

Hoffa kept up his denials even when shown 
a document which had been found in a cook 
book owned by Henry Lower, president of 
Sun Valley, after Lower's death. The docu- 
ment stated that Hoffa and an associate, Bert 
Brennan, had a secret 45 percent financial 
interest in Sun Valley. 

But the agreement was signed J. R. Hoffa,” 
and Hoffa swore that on a legal document or 
a letter I would never use J. R. Hoffa.” I 
would use James R. Hoffa.“ 


PROSECUTOR DOES A BIT OF MANEUVERING 


Bittman dug up a copy of an old apartment 
lease signed by Hoffa and Calvin Kovens, a 
codefendant. The signature was “J. R. 
Hoffa,” but the copy was too smudgy for the 
FBI handwriting experts to identify it posi- 
tively. 

To set up Hoffa, a wise veteran of the wit- 
ness stand, the prosecutor cross-examined 
him about the document in such a way as to 
make him think he was merely trying to es- 
tablish a relationship between Hoffa and 
Kovens. When Hoffa blithely dismissed it as 
nothing more than an apartment lease be- 
tween them, Bittman suddenly slammed his 
fist on the rostrum and shouted: “I ask you 
if your signature isn’t J. R. Hoffa?“ 

Hoffa, momentarily flustered as he saw the 
point, barked back desperately that a lease 
was not the kind of “legal document” he 
meant when he said he never signed “J. R. 
Hoffa.” 

The jury voted guilty. Hoffa got five 
years—to be served after completing his 
eight-year sentence for jury-tampering. 

After 35 years, the courts had truly caught 
up with Hoffa. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON URGES 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON STAND- 
ARDS AND CONDUCT TO CHECK 
CONDUCT OF HOUSE MEMBERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Horton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, in its 
3 months of life, the 90th Congress has 
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marked an hour of concern and of trial 
for the respect and reputation of this 
Nation’s legislative branch of Govern- 
ment. Since this Congress convened on 
January 10, the finger of accusation has 
pointed in many directions on Capitol 
Hill, as a result of the very serious 
charges that have been brought against 
a tiny minority of the 535 legislators of 
the United States. 

It is somehow traditional in the United 
States to suspect ill deeds or financial 
gimmickery of electoral officeholders. 
Thus, when one of our colleagues is shown 
to have abused the powers and privileges 
of his office, all of us are marred 
by such indiscretion and chicanery. 
We cannot allow the name of this great 
body to be dragged through the mire of 
vague suspicion and loss of prestige and 
respect. Neither can we allow the in- 
discretions of officeholders and the 
abuses of power which have occurred 
to go unchecked. The charge that this 
House has resorted to scapegoat tactics 
in cleansing itself cannot be allowed to 
ring long or true in the ears of the cit- 
izens whom we have the privilege to 
represent in this Chamber. 

In recognition of our proven interest in 
maintaining proposed official behavior of 
our colleagues and employees, I urge 
that the House of Representatives estab- 
lish without delay, a Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct which will 
investigate improprieties and recom- 
mend disciplinary measures to the 
House. 

The resolution I am submitting today 
differs somewhat from those that have 
have been offered by other Members of 
this body. Many of the resolutions now 
before the House which provide for the 
creation of such a select committee pro- 
vide only that the committee shall “in 
its discretion” investigate allegations of 
improper conduct and recommend dis- 
ciplinary measures. My resolution, in 
addition to giving the select committee 
the discretion to investigate or not, con- 
tains a mandate whereby the committee 
must undertake an investigation of any 
improper conduct or violation of rules 
which is brought to its attention by a 
petition signed by a majority of the 
membership of the House, or by a resolu- 
tion passed by the House providing for 
an investigation of specific conduct or 
misconduct. 

By the addition of this mandate, my 
resolution leaves to the House the power 
to order an investigation by its appro- 
priate committee of any issues involving 
standards of conduct which the commit- 
tee in its discretion has chosen not to act 
upon. I believe that my resolution 
satisfies our need for a body which is 
more than an inactive facade, and which 
will do a complete and diligent job of 
maintaining high standards of conduct 
in this great legislative body, which de- 
serves the highest esteem and respect of 
all American citizens. 


BILL TO MAKE COLLEGE EDUCA- 
TION WITHIN THE GRASP OF 
THOUSANDS OF MIDDLE- TO 
LOW-INCOME AMERICANS 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill aimed at bringing the 
cost of a college education within the 
grasp of thousands of middle- to low- 
income Americans. The measure is 
identical to proposals already intro- 
duced by Senators RIBICOFF, Tower, 
Dominick, and Morton and similar to 
the proposal supported by me as early 
as 1963. 

The proposal is aimed at the average 
American citizen, the people who make 
up the backbone of this great country. 

Our income tax is a graduated tax 
based on ability to pay. If a person 
pays a $1,000 medical bill, he gets some 
tax relief. If a tornado or other nat- 
ural disaster causes $1,000 damage, he 
gets some tax relief. But if a person 
pays $1,000 a year for 4 years to send a 
son, daughter, or himself to college, he 
bears that burden with no help from our 
tax laws. 

CREDIT WOULD COVER 

The tax credit is based on the first 
$1,500 paid for tuition, fees, books, and 
supplies for any student at an institution 
of higher education. The credit 
amounts to 75 percent of the first $200, 
25 percent of the next $300, and 10 per- 
cent of the next $1,000. The maximum 
credit allowable for any one student is 
$325 per year. 

An individual financing more than 
one student, a parent with two children 
in college, for example, could get a credit 
of up to $325 per year each. 

Since the relief is a credit, and not a 
deduction, it is a subtraction from the 
tax an individual would otherwise pay 
after he has computed his tax liability. 
Each $1 of credit reduces a person’s tax 
by the same amount, $1, regardless of 
the taxpayer’s bracket. 

The bill also provides that the total 
amount of credit is reduced by 1 percent 
of the amount by which a taxpayer’s 
adjusted gross income exceeds $25,000 
per year. 

CREDIT COVERS STUDENTS THEMSELVES 


The credit is available to anyone pay- 
ing tuition expenses, including students 
working to put themselves through school 
and paying their own expenses. The 
measure includes students attending ac- 
credited postsecondary business, trade, 
technical, and other vocational schools. 
Over two-thirds of the benefits would go 
to families earning less than $10,000 a 

ear, 
: AMERICA’S GREATEST RESOURCE 

Education is America’s greatest na- 
tional resource. It provides the hope for 
the future and is responsible for the 
achievements of the past. This country 


has prospered because we have relied 
upon the individual initiative and con- 
cern of our citizens at the local level. 
This proposal would encourage individ- 
uals to meet their own educational prob- 
lems. It would help them to afford the 
high price of education. 
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FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MILLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent weeks the President has or- 
dered a partial release of Federal-aid 
highway funds which had been previ- 
ously frozen. This release is a step in 
the right direction. However, there is 
an immediate need for a complete re- 
lease of these funds. 

In this regard, I wish to submit a letter 
from the Ohio congressional delegation 
to the President. 

The letter follows: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presiwenr: We, the undersigned 
Members of the Ohio Congressional Delega- 
tion, find it necessary to call to your personal 
attention a grave crisis which faces the high- 
way construction industry, the State of Ohio 
and the Nation. This crisis has resulted 
from the announcement by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of a reduction in the amount of 
Federal Aid Highway Funds which can be 
obligated by Ohio and other states, during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. This 
situation has been improved only slightly by 
the recent announcement of a token relaxa- 
tion in the reduction. 

For the past ten years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has prodded the Ohio Highway Depart- 
ment and the highway construction industry 
to expedite construction of the interstate 
system. Ohio has been most cooperative in 
this regard as evidenced by a $500 Million 
highway bond issue provided by the voters, 
$45 Million of State funds being obligated 
for advance purchase of interstate highway 
right-of-way, and $50 Million of State funds 
being obligated or loaned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for emergency advance construction 
of interstate projects. 

Ohio has definitely demonstrated that bet- 
ter highways save time, lives, and money, 
On the other hand, the proposed cutback on 
highway construction will definitely ad- 
versely affect the orderly development of in- 
dustrial expansion, the cost of transporting 
and delivering products and commodities, and 
above all, will take an undetermined number 
of lives because safe, modern highways will 
not be available to the traveling public. 

Federal highway construction is paid with 
the proceeds of gasoline and other highway 
users’ taxes which go into a special trust 
fund. A reduction in the amount of Federal 
Aid Highway Funds which can be obligated 
will not reduce the projected Budget deficit 
since the conventional Budget does not in- 
clude the operations of the Highway Trust 
Fund. 

It is our sincere hope that you will further 
rescind the Executive Order which directed 
this cutback in Federal Aid Highway Funds. 
We feel that such action would be in the best 
interest of Ohio and the Nation. 

Sincerely, 

CLARENCE E. MILLER, MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Frances P. Boiron, WILLIAM H. Han- 
SHA, JOHN M. ASHBROOK, WILLIAM H. 


Marcu 21, 1967. 


MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, WAYNE L. Hays, 
DELBERT L. LATTA, DONALD E. LUKENS, 
WIiLIam M. MCCULLOCH, CHARLES A, 
MosHER, J. WILLIAM STANTON, ROBERT 
Tart, In., CHARLES A. VANIK, CHARLES 
W. WHALEN, JR., CHALMERS P. WYLIE, 
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ARE WE ORGANIZED TO FIGHT 
CRIME? 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDADE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.McDADE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, 20 of our colleagues joined with me 
in issuing a statement on the organiza- 
tion of the crime-fighting apparatus of 
the Federal Government. It represented 
an effort to raise a number of questions 
which had not been treated in either the 
report of the National Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice or in the President’s recent mes- 
sage to the Congress on crime. 

The report was the product of an in- 
formal study group on crime, consist- 
ing of Congressman MATHIAS, of Mary- 
land; Congressman MosnHer, of Ohio; 
Congressman Tart, of Ohio, and myself. 

The four of us were joined on 
the statement by Congressman Mark 
ANDREWS, of North Dakota; Congress- 
man ALPHONZO BELL, of California; Con- 
gressman DANIEL E. Burron, of New 
York; Congressman JOHN DILLENBACK, of 
Oregon; Congresswoman FLORENCE 
Dwyer, of New Jersey; Congressman 
Marvin Escu, of Michigan; Congressman 
Seymour HALPERN, of New York; Con- 
gressman THEODORE R. KuPFERMAN, of 
New York; Congressman WILLIAM 
Marttrarp, of California; Congressman 
CHESTER L. Mize, of Kansas; Congress- 
man F. Braprorp Morse, of Massachu- 
setts; Congressman OGDEN R. Rem, of 
New York; Congressman Howarp ROBI- 
son, of New York; Congressman PHILIP 
Rupp, of Michigan; Congressman HER- 
MAN SCHNEEBELI, of Pennsylvania; Con- 
gressman RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, of 


and its appendixes in the body of the 
Recorp at this point: 


ARE WE ORGANIZED To FIGHT CRIME? 


The House Judiciary Committee tomorrow 
begins hearings on the President's legisla- 
tive proposals to combat crime, We hope the 
Committee will expand the scope of its hear- 
ings to undertake a full-scale investigation 
of the adequacy of the Federal Government's 
organization to fight crime effectively. 

The Nation’s crime rate continues to rise. 
There is no simple answer because there is 
no single cause for crime. A comprehensive 
answer can only be found in a comprehen- 
sive attack on the social and economic prob- 
lems of the people—in a determined long- 
range assault on all of our domestic ills. 
Crime is only a symptom of other failures 
of our society. 

In his State of the Union message, in his 
more recent special message to Congress, and 
in the still more recent report of his Na- 
tional Crime Commission the President is 
launching a new war on crime by this Ad- 
ministration. 

We heartily applaud the Administration's 
new attention to the mounting problem of 
crime and delinquency in the United States 
even though it has been late in coming. 
The President's Crime message and the Com- 
mission report showed Administration aware- 
ness that there is some relation between 
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crime prevention and social behavior, be- 
tween law enforcement and rehabilitation, 
between progress and research. 

A comprehensive Federal effort to lower 
the crime rate can be truly effective only 
with a major reorganization of the Federal 
Government’s departments, agencies and 
bureaus charged with the task. Today that 
organization is less than optimum. There 
must be horizontal coordination at the Fed- 
eral level and vertical coordination with 
States and cities. 

While this study concentrates on the orga- 
nization of the Federal responsibilities in 
the crime area, we should emphasize at the 
outset that the goal is not more Federal 
power at the expense of the States and cities. 
We are unalterably opposed to an omnipotent 
national police or any moves in that direc- 
tion. 

Quite the contrary, the goal of a Federal 
reorganization to tackle the crime problem 
is better to enable State and local law en- 
forcement agencies to get the help and co- 
operation necessary for them to do their job. 
The police powers, above all, are the consti- 
tutional province of the States—and they 
should be. Crime is a national problem— 
but its solution depends primarily on the 
capacity of the States and local communi- 
ties to function effectively—and their capac- 
ity to get help and cooperation from Wash- 
ington. 

There appears to be little system, little 
method, little order in the Federal Govern- 
ment's approach to crime. It is a crazy- 
quilt of departments, bureaus and agencies 
with competing responsibilities, duplicated 
staffing, poor communications, and self- 
defeating jealousies. 

As government's concern for the attention 
to the personal needs of people grew, the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare emerged as a central location for all of 
the government programs to meet those 
needs. As the pressure of urban problems 
mounted the new Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs was justified as an effort 
to pull together the relevant Federal agencies 
and bureaus involved. As the manifold 
transportation problems and needs of the 
nation multiplied a new Department of 
Transportation was proposed to provide 
better direction and organization to the 
overall Federal effort. 

To combat crime we do not need a new 
Department, but we badly need a reorganiza- 
tion of the existing structure—to pull to- 
gether in an orderly way the existing Federal 
agencies concerned—and to provide a logical 
framework for giving attention to aspects 
which today are largely ignored. 

Law enforcement, criminal investigation, 
prison administration, parole, probation, re- 
habilitation, cooperation with State and 
local officials, training, research. All of these 
functions must be brought together in some 
sensible order. Some are now done in Jus- 
tice. Some are now done elsewhere. Some 
are now spread over many departments and 
agencies. Some are now not done at all. 

A Congressional investigation can help 
provide greater order. 

In the attached appendices to this report 
we have tried to show the organizational 
chaos within which the Federal Govern- 
ment’s crime efforts must now work. But 
these charts are admittedly incomplete. 
The reason is simple: no one is able to define 
with precision where all the authority and 
all the responsibility of the multitude of 
programs relating to crime really lie. 

Our preliminary study has nonetheless 
provided ample examples of confusion, com- 
petition and duplication to justify many 
times over our recommendation for a broad- 
ranging Congressional investigation of the 
Federal Government’s organization to com- 
bat crime. 

There are over 20 law enforcement or in- 
vestigative agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, ranging from the Federal Bureau of 
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Investigation to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. At least eight separate Cabinet Depart- 
ments and four other independent agencies 
are involved, in addition to the Executive 
Office of the President. 

Some of these investigative agencies work 
in areas which are strictly matters of law 
enforcement, such as the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, in the Department of the Treasury. 
Only part of the work of others is law en- 
forcement, such as the Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice which, among other things, is responsible 
for policing the National and Federal Fire- 
arms Act and the United States Secret Serv- 
ice in the Department of the Treasury which 
is charged not only with protecting the life 
of the President but also with enforcing na- 
tional laws against counterfeiting. 

Despite the plethora of Federal law en- 
forcement and security agencies some gov- 
ernment offices, such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission, still turn to private detective 
agencies, such as the Wackenhut Corpora- 
tion, for security work. The AEC report- 
edly pays the Wackenhut Corporation three 
million dollars a year. 

Despite the existence of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is also involved in overseas in- 
ternational intelligence activities, as demon- 
strated by its involvement in the Dominican 
crisis in 1965 at the direction of the Presi- 
dent. 

Almost every Cabinet Department conducts 
its own personnel security investigations. 
But there is also a Bureau of Personnel In- 
vestigation in the independent Civil Service 
Commission. On top of that, the FBI an- 
nually undertakes some 4,000 personnel se- 
curity investigations itself on behalf of re- 
questing agencies and departments. 

Work on rehabilitation, corrections and de- 
linquency is divided among the Department 
of Justice, HEW, the Department of Labor, 
the Executive Office of the President and the 
Administrative Office of the Courts. Within 
HEW it is further divided among the Welfare 
Administration, the Office of Education, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
and the Public Health Service. 

There is no office in the Department of Jus- 
tice which is concerned with research into 
the causes of criminal behavior. The Public 
Health Service, through the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, has extended hun- 
dreds of research grants for specific studies 
in this general area. There is no office which 
can be found which attempts to coordinate 
findings of these studies or any other studies 
into some organized and orderly approach to 
the problem of crime in the United States. 
There is not even any office which can be 
found which attempts to collect all such 
research products in one place—or even one 
which lists them. 

A reasonably comprehensive approach to 
organized crime would today require, at the 
very least, the close cooperation of all the fol- 
lowing agencies: The Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section of the Criminal Divi- 
sion (Justice Department); the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (Justice Department) ; 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(Justice Department); Secret Service (Treas- 
ury Department); Bureau of Narcotics 
(Treasury Department); Internal Revenue 
Service (Treasury Department); Bureau of 
Chief Postal Inspector (Post Office Depart- 
ment); Labor-Management and Welfare Pen- 
sion Reports Office (Labor Department). 

A comprehensive approach to enforcement 
of narcotics legislation would today require, 
at the very least, the close cooperation of all 
of the following agencies: Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (Justice Department): Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service (Justice 
Department); Public Health Service (Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare); 
Bureau of Narcotics (Treasury Department) ; 
Food and Drug Administration (Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare); Customs 
Agency Service (Treasury Department); In- 
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ternal Revenue Service (Treasury Depart- 
ment); Representation with Interpol (Treas- 
ury Department); Bureau of the Chief Postal 
Inspector (Post Office Department). 

Separate schools for training in law en- 
forcement, corrections, rehabilitation or so- 
cial work in delinquency problems are main- 
tained by the FBI, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Bureau of Narcotics, etc. 
Federal grants are extended for training pur- 
poses in these fields under the Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance (Justice Depart- 
ment), the Welfare Administration (Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare), the 
Office of Education (Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare), the Vocational Re 
habilitation Administration (Department ot 
Health, Education and Welfare), the Public 
Health Service (Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare). In addition, 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment in the Department of State operates its 
own International Police Academy. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is or- 
ganizationally responsible to the Department 
of Justice, but as recent debates over wire- 
tapping procedures have shown, the FBI 
maintains an informal semi-autonomy from 
Administration regulation. 

While all of the previous points relate to 
confusion within the Federal establishment 
they contribute also to confusion in Federal- 
State relations, where lines of authority and 
responsibility are unclear and where State 
and local agencies cannot receive knowledge- 
able guidance as to what Federal aid 18 avail- 
able or where the States or local governments 
should go to get it. 

The President’s Message on Crime, taken 
together with the report of his National 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, tend to underscore 
the disorganization of the Federal anti- 
crime effort by producing conflicting recom- 
mendations, as in the area of wire-tapping 
and eavesdropping devices. 

The President's Message to Congress on 
Crime of last February 6, 1967, made no ef- 
fort to resolve any of these severe Federal 
organization problems, On the contrary, the 
proposals in the message, regardless of their 
individual merit, merely impose new struc- 
tural problems on top of the existing loose 
structure: 

Under the Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act a new Office of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Assistance would be estab- 
lished. It would administer the grant and 
research programs under the Act. These in- 
clude: 90% grants to States and cities for 
planning to improve police, courts, and cor- 
rections; 60% grants for innovation against 
street crime, juvenile delinquency, and orga- 
nized crime; and 100% grants for educational 
research projects and research institutions. 
No mention is made of whether this effort is 
to supplant, replace or coordinate with the 
existing limited research under the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Also the pro- 
posal does not resolve but compounds the 
problem of competing agencies offering simi- 
lar grants in the same field. 

The President proposed expansion of the 
existing training enforcement programs of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and the Food and. 
Drug Administration. He did not recommend 
better coordination or consolidation; he did 
not give attention to the duplication and 
confusion in existing Federal training pro- 
grams. 


The President directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to create a 
new Information and Education Center on 
Narcotic and Dangerous Drugs. Nonetheless 
the Bureau of Narcotics remains in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The President directed the Acting Attorney 
General “to establish a special program to 
offer State and city officials assistance in set- 
ting up effective plans to combat organized 
erime,” 

In summary, except for repeating his pro- 
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posal to transfer the probation office of the 
Courts to the Justice Department, the Presi- 
dent has merely tacked a new wing onto an 
archaic and rambling house—without com- 
ment on organizational needs. We need 
blueprints for a new house. 

Unfortunately, the welcome report of the 
President's National Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice also 
provided little guidance as to the optimum 
organization of the Federal anti-crime effort. 
In fact, when and if the Commission’s ex- 
traordinarily broad recommendations are 
translated into legislation or actual Federal 
programs they will greatly compound the 
existing organizational nightmare. This is 
not to decry the Commission’s efforts; it is 
to emphasize the need for a thorough look 
at the Federal organizational structure— 
now. 

The Commission did make some valuable 
suggestions toward the better organization 
of the anti-crime research efforts. In par- 
ticular its recommendation for a National 
Foundation for Criminal Research is exciting. 

Its other specific recommendations that 
relate to the Federal agencies and structure 
are made without reference to the overall 
organization problem. The Commission’s 
proposal for a new Federal aid program is 
apparently the basis for the President's Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Bill mentioned 
earlier. The Commission recommends ex- 
panding the staffs of the Bureau of Customs, 
the Bureau of Narcotics, and the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section of the Jus- 
tice Department, It recommends a perma- 
nent joint committee of the Congress on 
organized crime. It recommends a com- 
ye vei central Federal intelligence office 

crime. It recommends a Na- 
tional Criminal Justice Statistics Center. 
It recommends “greater centralization of the 
Federal effort” in organized crime. 

The question is whether the Administra- 
tion and the Congress are going to continue 
to open a new bureau, agency or office every 
time somebody thinks of something new to 
do? Or are we, at long last, going to fight 
crime not with dedication alone, but with 
some organization too? 

A Federal reorganization is long overdue 
to provide an orderly framework, for the 
Federal attack on crime. We dare not delay 
increasing the Federal Government's efforts 
to combat crime—but neither dare we delay 
a thorough reconstruction of the Federal 
responsibilities in the field. Crime waits on 
no man. 

Therefore, we urge the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to seek comprehensive answers from the 
Attorney General and its other witnesses to 
the following questions, each of which is 
designed to shed light on the needs of a 
Federal reorganization to fight crime—and 
the directions which that reorganization 
might take. The questions have been di- 
vided into four major areas: Law Enforce- 
ment; Corrections; Research; and Social 
Programs Relevant to Crime Prevention. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

1. In the present system of over twenty 
Federal law enforcement and investigative 
agencies, how extensive is divisive competi- 
tion, duplication of effort, interagency sus- 
picion and jealousy? 

2. What mechanisms now exist to assure 
adequate cooperation and coordination 
among the Federal law enforcement and in- 
vestigative agencies—in sharing files, infor- 
mation, training and personnel? 

3. How often are two Federal agencies 
working on the same case without knowing 
it? 

4. In its investigation of the assassination 
of President Kennedy, the Warren Commis- 
sion examined the activities of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Secret Serv- 
ice and concluded: 
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. . « there was no fully adequate liaison 
between the two agencies, Indeed, the Com- 
mission believes that the liaison between all 
Federal agencies responsible for Presidential 
protection should be improved.” 

What specific steps have been taken to 
implement this recommendation? 

5. Is it appropriate for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to undertake intelligence 
activities outside of the United States? 
Does such work facilitate an effective working 
relationship between the FBI and the Central 
Intelligence Agency? Does such work de- 
tract from the domestic law enforcement and 
crime detection functions of the FBI? 

6. Does it make sense for most executive 
departments to have their own criminal in- 
vestigative bureaus? 

7. Would it be appropriate to combine all 
the criminal law enforcement agencies of the 
Federal Government into a single law en- 
forcement agency within the Department of 
Justice? Or would the power of such a sin- 
gle agency be too great a threat to demo- 
cratic government and personal freedoms? 

8. Instead of a single giant law enforce- 
ment agency, would it be desirable to create 
at a high level of the Justice Department an 
Office of the Provost General with the au- 
thority to compel appropriate information 
sharing, coordination and cooperation among 
the Federal law enforcement and investiga- 
tive agencies—with the authority to inspect 
the procedures used by any such agency at 
any time—and with the authority to en- 
courage, cooperative relations between the 
Federal agencies and those on the State and 
local level. 

9. Would it be appropriate for the Con- 
gress, with the advice of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to develop a code of conduct for the 
Federal law enforcement agencies and their 
officers to assure standards of efficiency, in- 
ter-agency cooperation, and due process in 
law enforcement work? Might not such a 
code be appropriately enforced by an Office 
of the Provost General, as suggested? 

10. In view of the fact that employees and 
prospective employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment are not criminals, would it be appro- 
priate to conduct government personnel se- 
curity investigations through an agency 
which has no responsibility for criminal in- 
vestigation or law enforcement? 

11. Would not such a separation of func- 
tions free the law enforcement agencies to 
give more undivided attention to combating 
crime—and at the same time facilitate more 
cooperative relations between Federal and 
State and local agencies? 

12. Similarly, is the present combination of 
responsibilities in one agency for both rou- 
tine criminal investigation and national se- 
curity work the most effective and efficient 
way of meeting both responsibilities? 

13. In view of the fact that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is the nation’s most 
prestigious and important law enforcement 
and investigative agency, would it not be 
appropriate to elevate its organizational 
status, and that of its personnel, by extend- 
ing to its Director a rank requiring both 
presidential appointment and Senate con- 
firmation? 

14. Would such a reconsideration of the 
FBI's organizational status be warranted also 
by recent instances of apparent differences 
of opinion between FBI personnel and the 
Office of the Attorney General? 

CORRECTIONS 


15. In view of the fact that the Department 
of Justice is responsible for the arrest and 
prosecution of offenders of Federal law is it 
appropriate for the Department also to be 
responsible for the corrections program? 
Should the Bureau of Prisons, the Board of 
Parole and the Office of the Pardon Attorney 
remain in the Justice Department? Or 


should they be combined in an independent 
Corrections Agency? 
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16. Should the Probation Office, which is 
now located in the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts, be transferred to the De- 
partment of Justice, as recommended by the 
Administration? Or would its work also 
seem incompatible with the arrest and prose- 
cution functions of the Department of 
Justice? Might it too be an appropriate of- 
fice in an independent Corrections Agency? 
Or should it stay where it is? 

17. What mechanisms now exist to assure 
adequate cooperation and coordination 
among the Federal corrections agencies—in 
sharing files, information, training and per- 
sonnel? 

18. Would it not seem appropriate for a 
single combined Corrections Agency to es- 
tablish a single combined training school 
for Federal corrections personnel—and for 
State and local personnel interested? 


RESEARCH 


19. Would a new Division of Research in 
the Department of Justice be an appropriate 
step forward in an orderly approach to com- 
bating crime? Would not such a central re- 
search office in the Justice Department be 
a desirable counter-part to a new National 
Crime Research Foundation, as proposed by 
the National Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice? 

20. Would it not be valuable for such a 
new Research Division to collect in one 
place, for the first time, all the products of 
the presently disjointed governmental and 
private research efforts relating to law en- 
forcement—and to provide a system of eval- 
uation and dissemination of their findings? 

21. Would it not be valuable for such a 
new Research Division to provide, for the 
first time, orderly coordination of a massive 
program of new and continuing research 
into the manifold causes of criminal activ- 
ity in the United States? 

22. Would it be appropriate for such a 
new Research Division to establish its own 
system of crime statistics reporting and 
analysis to replace the more limited program 
now operated by the FBI? Would not crime 
statistics be more valuable if they were not 
limited to offenses reported but if they rep- 
resented correlated figures on arrest, con- 
viction, sentence, parole, probation, rehabili- 
tation and recidivism? Would not a new 
Research Division in the Justice Department 
be an appropriate office to create a staff of 
Statisticlans and sociologists, adequately 
trained to compile relevant statistical data 
and to interpret the data in the most mean- 
ingful and useful form? 

23. Would not a new Research Division in 
the Justice Department be an appropriate 
location for an office to compile all relevant 
information on Federal programs of aid to 
the States for law enforcement, crime pre- 
vention, and delinquency control—and to 
provide counsel to the State nts on 
how to apply for such assistance? Isn't it 
true that the plethora of existing and rec- 
ommended programs, administered by a 
plethora of Federal Departments and agen- 
cies, seems to suggest the need for such an 
office? 

24. Would it be appropriate also for a new 
Research Division of the Justice Department 
to establish an office to make available to the 
public accurate information on the effec- 
tiveness and safety of the multitude of self- 
defense and warning devices for personal pro- 
tection against crime? Is the existing FBI 
program of public information adequate in 
this regard? 

SOCIAL PROGRAMS RELEVANT TO CRIME 
PREVENTION 

25. What mechanisms now exist to assure 
that present programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the Depart- 
ment of Labor (and all similar agencies and 
offices) are making a significant contribution 
toward crime prevention, proceed from the 
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same and correct premises of the causes of 
criminal behavior, and do not duplicate or 
counter-act each other's efforts? 

26. Would it be possible and/or desirable, 
based upon the work of a new Division of 
Research in the Department of Justice, to 
identify a set of criteria which could be used 
to determine whether any social action pro- 

is making at least a minimum contri- 
bution to crime prevention? 


APPENDIX I 


Organization of the Federal Government fer law enforcement and 
investigation 


baa yg of Justice: 
Federal Bureau of oom re 
Immigration and Natur: ation Service. 
Office of Law. Enforcement Assistance (grants). 
Criminal Division. 


Internal Security Division. 
Office of the Deputy Attorney General: 
U.S. attorneys (prosecution). 
U.S. marshals. 
Office of Criminal Justice. 
White House and 8 oon of the President: 
gaura n Agency 
Health, E tion, and Welfare: 
D Food at and N Administration. 
epartment of the Treasury: 
Office of ial Assistant to the Secretary: 
U.S. et Service; protection of President and anticounterfeit activities. 
Bureau of Narcotics. 


Office of Law Enforcement Coordination. 


Representative to Interpol. 
Bureau of Customs: Customs Service. 


Internal Revenue Service: 
Intelligence Division. 
Inspection Service. 
aoa a Tobacco Tax Division (also polices National and Federal Fire- 
arms 
Coe See 
Department o 
Division of fnvestigations: Office of Security, 
partment of Defense: 


Office of the Provost Marshal General. 
Tni Co: 


Park Service (Police). 
Department A ea ae 


U.S. Coast Guard: Intelligence. 
beam =p agencies: 
ce Commission: oean of Personnel Inspections. 
8 oe re Rights. 
Securities and E- ion. 
3 Activities mtrol Board. 


Congress: General Denis Office. 


APPENDIX II 


Organization of the Federal Government for delinquency, corrections, 


and rehabilitation 
Department of Justice: 
Bureau of 
Board of Paro! 
Office of the Pardon A y. 
fiice of Law Enforcement ce ts) 


lent: 

The President's Commission on Law — —.— ms 898 ot Justice. 

President's Committee on Juvenile Delin 5 Arroen 
bi aia thet a Secretaries of Labor and Health, 2 und Welt Welfare: 


cO unity acti Job 
i, Raeation, and Welle: ity action programs; Corps); 


urean. 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development. 
Office of Education: Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education (grants to States); 
Public Health Servi ; 


ice—National Institute of Mental Health: 
Hospitals for narcotics addicts, 
Grants for research. 
Vocational Rehabilitation 8 


a Moos: 
Department of "Labor: 
ö ieee Administration: U.S. Employment Service (youth opportunity 


ters). 

Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Independent cies: None, 
Judiciary and ture: 

Judiciary: 


Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts: Division of Probation; 
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27. Should there be established in the De- 
partment of Justice a Coordinating Council 
for Crime Prevention Programs, with the 
authority to test all Federal programs for 
social, educational, economic and community 
improvement against minimum criteria for 
their contribution to crime prevention? 
Could such a Council, with the authority to 
recommend changes to the President and the 
Congress in any Federal program, help to 
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standardize the Federal Government's think- 
ing on theories of crime prevention, help to 
assure coordination among the crime preven- 
tion components of all Federal social action 
programs, and help to eliminate the duplica- 
tion of or harmful competition between pro- 
grams? Should such a Council include rep- 
resentatives from each of the Federal De- 
partments whose programs the Council 
would be examining? 


Aprrnpix III 


Organization of the Federal Government for control of organized crime 


i Srim mal Division: tel ein Crime and Racketeering Section. 
a eani 
Federal Bureau of Investi 
Immigration and Natural tion Service. 
White House and Executive Office of the President: None. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: None. 
Bie ol the ‘Treasury: 


t Service. 
ae ted of Narcotics, 
Internal baa a Service. 


APPENDIX IV 


Organization of the Federal Government for research and develop- 
ment projects in law enforcement and crime prevention 


Don of Justice: 
m x Tan Enforcement Assistance: Grants under Law Enforcement Assist- 


criminal Division: Appas and Research Section (legislative research only). 
Oma of 2 8 al Justice: research in rights and treatment of accused and indigent 
endan: 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: 
Laboratory (scientific crime detection). 


Uniform Crime Reports (statistics) 
Bureau of Prisons: Education pro E ject 21 National Training School ſor Boys, in 


tion with HEW's Office of 8 Delinquency. 
White oean Executive Office of the President: a aA 


Office of tee sera Opportunity. 
The President’s Commission on Lew Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
Desens i Men . and Welfare: 


0 tice = Juvenile Delinquency and So Development. Children’s Bureau: 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration: 
Grants in rehabilitation 4 disabled panas offenders. National Advisory 
Correctional M Training. 


Council on anpower and 
Public Health 


Service: 
Office of the Surgeon General (grants in treatment of narcotic addict: 
National he Sora of Mental E Health. 180 


Grants in social work training, e delinqu: , corrections, co: - 
a zeuio ete. r Cent er (Lexington Hospital f foe 


Office of Education: | 4 
Grants in 


Other departments: 
a de M ee Administration (training needs on correctional 


W 
e; eni cies: None. 
Judiciary ond logislatare: 
Con g Senate: 
988 on the Judici. 
ittee on Labor and d Public Welfare. 
U.S. House of Representatives: 


Committee on the Judiciary. 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


APPENDIX V 


Organization of the Federal Government for control over the use of 


=e t of Justice: N 
ent o 
eral Bureau of In 
Ioni and Nai tion Service. 
White House and Executive Office baby be ee None, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Public Health Service: 
National Institute of Mental Health: 
= tals = narcotics addicts, 


tion. 


Office 28 eon. ‘General i 
re Food and seein ce AT granite): 
epartment of t easury: 
Bureau of Narcotics. 
Dues Agency Service. 


erori Rooses Service, 
Other Departmen: 
3 of ithe Laat Office: Bureau of the Chief Postal Inspectors 


Tudiniary at — 


as Nene 
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APPENDIX VI 


Organization of the Federal Government for training of personnel in 
law enforcement and crime prevention 


e i ne of Justice: 
‘ederal Bureau of Investigation: 
peepee n e ere officers). 
nts assigned to local law enforcement training programs. 
tion and Naturalization Service: 
0 Development Center, Los Fresnos, Tex. 
Border Fatrol Academy. 
Office of Law Enforcement Assistance: Grants for more effective training under 
w Enforcement Assistance Act. 
White House a and Executive Office of the President: None. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Welfare Administration: Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development 
(grants for local programs in research in training in field of youth work). 
Office of Education; Grants to States and higher education for training in social 
and youth work, and for police training. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Continued 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration: 
Grants for social work training centers 
National Aayo Council on Correctional Manpower and Training. 
Public Health Service: 
Grants to States for tm ining in treatment of narcotics addiction, 
Racy Institute of Menta! Health: Grants for training 
‘ood and PEA Administmtion: Local personnel training in 
Den ol the Treasury 
Enforcement School. 


rojects. 
rug addiction, 
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Appenpix VII—Continued 


Organization of the Federal Government for juvenile delinquency— 
Continued 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Continued 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration (grants). 
Public Health Service: 
National Institute of Mental Health: 
Nareotics hospitals. 
Research, 
De ment of Treasury: Bureau of Narcotics. 
Other departments: 
Department of Labor: 
Man oe me tana : 
mployment Service (youth opportunity centers), 
Office of j abara Automation, and Training. 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
Department of the Interior: 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: Juvenile officers. 
Independent agencies: None. 
Judiciary and legislature: 
Judiciary: 
‘Administrative Office of U.S. Courts: Department of Probation (juvenile 
probation officers). 


APPENDIX VIII 
Organization of the Federal Government for crime in the District of 


Bureau of * 
Training 


e cee None. 
vinta oy fem and egislature: 


Judicial Conference: Committee on Probation (develop national program for 


training of probation officers). 
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Organization of the Federal Government for juvenile delinquency 


Department of Justice: 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Bureau of Prisons. 

Office of Law Enforcement assistance (grants). 
White House and Executive Office of the President: 


President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 
ction; Job Corps). 


Office of Economic Opportunity (Community 
White House Conference on Children and youth 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Welfare Administration: 
Children’s Bureau. 
Office of Juvenile Delinquen 
Office of Education; Division of 


and Youth Development. 
ocational and Technical Education. 


Columbia (in addition to all obviously relevant Federal bureaus 


and agencies) 


Department of Justice 


crimes. 


Bureau of Prisons: National Traini 
White House and Executive Office of the 

Office of Economic 8 Uni 
Department of Health, E ucation, and Welfare: None. 
Secret Service: White House Police Force. 


9 ol the 
Other 5 


J pis ad be. and legislature: 


.8. attorney for the District of Columbia: Criminal cases in district court; lesser 


President: for Boys. 
ted Planning Organization. 


Department of the Interior: Nationa! Park Service (U.S. Park Police). 
Independent agencies: None. 


A S Capitol Ronee paard Capitol and congressional buildings). 


District of Columb: 


District Commission on Public Safet: . Police). 


W eee 8 ordinance and 


certain misd 
District D. 
oe men 


youth). 


regulations violations; 


. — oot Correction (administers 4 penal institutions). 
of Public Welfare (juvenile institutions). 

ublie Health De 
. — Departm 


ment (Diagnostic and Rehab: tation Ser vice). 
ment (roving leaders; special programs for gangs and 


Commissioner’s Youth Council (volunteer programs to interest youth in 
constructive activities, aiding potential deln ies). 


quents and famil: 


FEDERAL CHARTERS FOR MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANKS 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation which would 
correct a long-standing inequity and 
grant Federal charters to mutual savings 
banks. 

I say inequity because, at the present 
time, mutual savings banks are exclusive- 
ly State chartered and thus are denied 
the proven benefits of the dual system of 

_ Federal-State chartering and supervision 
long available to commercial banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and credit un- 
ions. As a result of this difference, mu- 
tual savings banks have sometimes been 
thwarted by outmoded State regulations 
and have been placed at a disadvantage 
with respect to their competitors. 

Mutual savings banks, now solely 
State chartered, have compiled an ex- 
cellent record of soundness, while ef- 
fectively serving the public’s thrift and 
long-term financial needs. 


Their record in my own State, New 
Hampshire, is typical. There, there are 
now 38 mutual savings banks, which have 
attracted more savings and supplied 
more mortgage credit than all other types 
of institutions combined. They ac- 
counted for more than 70 percent of to- 
tal savings held by deposit-type institu- 
tions in my State at the end of 1966. 
Mutual savings banks represented 72 per 
cent of the total volume of mortgage 
loans held at that time by all New Hamp- 
shire financial institutions, and this was 
a gain of 10 percent in just the past 10 
years. 

In my own hometown of New London, 
N. H., I was an organizing officer and am 
a director of a State-chartered trust 
company, the New London Trust Co., 
which we founded 9 years ago, and has 
both a commercial and savings depart- 
ment. I have thus seen mutual savings 
banks in operation as competitors, and 
this experience has conviriced me that the 
public is better served where both types 
of banks exist. Competition is good for 
this industry as in others. The func- 
tions of each type of banking institution 
tend to complement and supplement the 
services of others. 

The indispensable economic role per- 
formed by mutual savings banks in New 
Hampshire, which I have outlined brief- 
ly, should be extended to other States as 
well. I feel that this extension can best 


be accomplished by permitting mutual 
savings banks to be organized under Fed- 
eral charter as are other similar type 
financial institutions. 

This matter has been before the Con- 
gress for several years. In 1963, during 
hearings before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in the 88th Congress, 
I testified in behalf of similar legislation. 
At that time, I pointed out the support 
such Federal chartering had won from 
the Commission on Money and Credit 
and from the President’s Committee on 
Financial Institutions, composed of the 
heads of all key Federal agencies. 

Today I renew this plea on behalf of 
mutual savings banks and ask that a 
TAT cea decision be reached on their 
status. 


TO AID THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing legislation today that would 
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require all public buildings constructed 
with Federal funds to be designed and 
constructed so as to be accessible to the 
physically handicapped. 

Time and again persons with physical 
handicaps have proven that they can 
lead normal, constructive lives, and have 
become productive members of our so- 
ciety. But for many of them, a most 
difficult part of their daily routine is get- 
ting to and from their place of employ- 
ment. It seems incongruous that, in an 
age where automobiles have been built 
that can be easily handled by the physi- 
cally handicapped, these same persons 
should encounter their most severe dif- 
ficulties after they reach their building 
of employment. 

Discrimination for many causes has 
been eliminated in the Federal service. 
Discrimination against the handicapped, 
by reason of lack of accessibility to build- 
ings built in whole or in part with Fed- 
eral funds, should also be ended. 

At the present time, the General Serv- 
ices Administration follows guidelines for 
construction designed to ease this prob- 
lem. But many non-Federal buildings 
constructed with Federal assistance do 
not follow these same guidelines and thus 
are not accessible to the physically hand- 
icapped. 

Several States already have legislation 
similar to what I am proposing. It is 
only fitting that the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has taken the lead in so 
many similar programs, should catch up 
in this one and insure equality for the 
physically handicapped. 


TO SET ASIDE WEEK TO HONOR 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY PA- 
TROL MEMBERS 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, since 
the early 1920’s the death rate from auto 
accidents in most age groups has doubled. 
But in one age group, school-age chil- 
dren, it has dropped by nearly 50 per- 
cent. 

During this time, one of the major 
contributing factors in this dramatic de- 
crease has been the fine work of the 
school safety patrol members through- 
out the Nation. 

It is only fitting that we seek to call 
attention to this feat by establishing 
permanently a week to be set aside as 
National School Safety Patrol Week, 
and I have today entered legislation 
which would do this. It would perma- 
nently designate the second week of May 
for this purpose, serving as a constant 
reminder of the good work done in the 
past and the necessity for vigilance to 
maintain this record. 

During the more than 40 years since 
the school safety patrol program was 
established, more than 16 million Amer- 
icans have served as members. Cur- 
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rently, there are more than 900,000 
members serving the cause of traffic 
safety at 40,000 schools in all 50 States, 
helping to protect our 19 million school- 
children, 

In this program, a cooperative venture 
sponsored jointly by the American Auto- 
mobile Association’s motor clubs, local 
school systems, and police departments 
and associations, increasing attention 
has been paid to the vital field of traffic 
accident prevention. It is a program 
that goes far deeper than the smiling 
youngster on the street corner with the 
familiar white belt. 

I urge that this resolution, which 
would recognize both the accomplish- 
ments and needs of this important pro- 
gram, be enacted. 


BILL TO GRANT ASYLUM 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a first 
step toward restoring America’s great 
tradition as a sanctuary for all those 
fleeing from tyranny I today introduced 
& bill to grant asylum to Svetlana Stalina. 
This woman, of course, is the daughter 
of Russia's bloodiest tyrant but to my 
knowledge no one has charged that she 
is either a criminal or a political trouble- 
maker. Under the longstanding and hal- 
lowed policy of the United States she 
therefore should have been granted im- 
mediately her request for asylum in this 
country. 

Our Government has acknowledged 
that Mrs. Stalina did indeed request asy- 
lum. Our Government is silent, however, 
on the response it made to her request. 
The fact that she is not in this country 
but instead secreted away in Switzerland 
is answer enough. 

The United States very clearly turned 
down her request. To me it was a dis- 
graceful action. It was political expedi- 
ency, plain and simple. She was denied 
refuge in this country out of concern for 
what the Soviet Government might 
think. 

This means that asylum now may be 
denied in order to protect that flimsy 
thing called detente. The United States 
appears to be so obsessed with placating 
the Soviet dictatorship that it has turned 
away a woman seeking safety. I cannot 
believe that this is what the American 
people really want. Better late than 
never the United States must reverse this 
decision and do so quickly. Accordingly 
I call upon the leaders of the House and 
poran to expedite consideration of this 

ill. 

Following is the text of my bill: 

A bill to grant asylum to Svetlana Stalina 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act or any 
other provision of law, Svetlana Stalina shall, 
upon application at any consular office of the 
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United States, be granted a visa and admitted 
to the United States for a temporary period 
as a nonimmigrant, or for permanent resi- 
dence, in accordance with the terms of her 
application for admission. 


Mr. Speaker, in refusing Mrs. Stalina’s 
plea America passed up a great oppor- 
tunity to reveal the bankruptcy of 
Communist life. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 40 on H.R. 2068, a bill entitled 
“Veterans Pension and Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1967,” and rollcall No. 
41 on H.R. 2513, having to do with the es- 
tablishment of a Commission on Na- 
tional Observances and Holidays, I was 
unavoidably absent to attend a family 
funeral in Kentucky. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea” on both bills and ask that the 
Recorp so indicate. 


ANNIVERSARY OF HUNGARIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague Representative 
Epona KELLY, Democrat of New York, 
who is chairman of the Europe Subcom- 
mittee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, has throughout her career in the 
House expressed lasting interest in the 
tragic enslavement which communism 
has maintained over the peoples of East- 
ern Europe. On Sunday, March 12, Mrs. 
KELLY addressed the American Hungar- 
ian Federation of the State of New York, 
in the Assembly Hall at Hunter College, 
on the anniversary of Hungarian inde- 
pendence. 

Her devotion to the well-being and 
right of self-determination of the people 
of Eastern Europe is evidenced in her 
dramatic address. 

Recognizing as I do the confusion that 
exists in the State Department over rela- 
tions and agreements with Communist 
governments and recognizing the very 
proper prominence Mrs. KELLY enjoys 
as an especially knowledgeable member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Iam pleased to insert herein her remarks 
of March 12: 


ANNIVERSARY OF HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE 
Speech before American Hungarian Federa- 
tion of the State of New York, Mar. 12, 1967, 
Assembly Hall, Hunter College) 
Honorable guests, members of the clergy, 
my friends, ladies and gentlemen, I am deep- 
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ly humbled and most grateful for the kind 
invitation which you have bestowed on me 
this afternoon. It is a pleasure to be with 
you on this memorable anniversary of 
Hungarian independence. 

We seem to have come upon a time when 
the condemnation of ruthless imperialism is 
directed only at the nations of the west; 
when indeed it is considered intellectually 
stylish to flay the forces of freedom and 
lament the disabilities of democracy. Why 
is it that we fail so often to take c nce 
of the continuing deprivation of human 
rights by the forces of Red aggression? To- 
day, there are over fifty thousand Soviet 
troops illegally occupying Hungary, and an 
imposed Communist dictatorship is in con- 
trol. The country’s borders are garnished 
with minefields, barbed wire, and steel watch- 
towers. This last barrier to freedom serves as 
a brutal and poignant reminder of what 
everyone here today Knows only too well! 
Hungary today is a despotic police state. A 
number of years ago, the United Nations 
passed several resolutions calling for the 
immediate withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Hungarian territory. Yet it is quite evident 
that nothing was done to implement them. 
It will surprise no one to learn that this reso- 
lution was heartily supported by the Soviet 
delegation to the U.N., despite the fact that 
the Communist violate its precepts heedlessly 
every day throughout the world. 

The Hungarian people have never recoiled 
from duty. The great cause which spurred 
tnem to revolt in 1848 and again in 1956 has 
in no measure been compromised. And it 
must not by any of us who envision a world 
of peace and international harmony, based 
on the principles of sovereignty and self- 
determination. For Hungarians, the noble 
search for autonomy has gone on for close to 
one thousand years. It was a moment of in- 
credible bravery and much glory when, on 
March 15, 1848, the Hungarians were able to 
seize their liberty after almost a century and 
a half of suppression under the Hapsburg 
monarchy. 

Many parallels have been drawn between 
the dramatic events of 1848 and those 
occurring in 1956. There is little doubt that 
the heritage of the young, liberal generation 
in the earlier insurrection helped ignite the 
fires of rebellion and resistance more than a 
century later. 

Is there anyone here today who cannot 
vividly recall the tragic chain of events that 
began so hopefully on October 23? The re- 
volt, which began as a peaceful student 
demonstration in support of demands for re- 
laxation of Stalinist terror, terminated in 
a carnage and bloodbath so savage as to 
defy accurate description. Who can forget 
the desperate cry of radio Budapest before it 
was forced to leave the air: “Help 
Hungary ... help us!. . help us!“? The 
atrocious manner in which Soviet troops 
crushed the aspirations of an heroic people 
has earned for them a badge of infamy which 
will surely not be easily forgotten. 

I would like at this point to quote from 
the 1957 report of the special study mission 
to Europe on policy toward the satellite na- 
tions in which I, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Europe of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, wrote as follows: The Hun- 
garian revolution which broke out October 
23 was catastrophic in nature and caught 
the free world totally unprepared. The na- 
ture of its rapid development likewise came 
as a surprise.” The report further states, 
“the failure of the free world and of the 
United Nations under the leadership of the 
United States to take the positive action ex- 
pected and impliedly promised in Hungary 
constitutes, in the judgment of the study 
mission, the lost opportunity of our 
generation.” 

It was during the October days of libera- 
tion that Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty en- 
joyed his fleeting breath of freedom. This 
great christian leader has from the beginning 
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stood as a pre-eminent symbol of steadfast 
resistance to atheistic communism. In 1948, 
the Roman Catholic Church, under the lead- 
ership of the Cardinal Primate, refused to 
accept the nationalization of their numerous 
church schools. The government forcibly im- 
posed its will upon the church and the cardi- 
nal, in a travesty of justice, was sentenced 
to life imprisonment for alleged conspiracy 
against the state. He remained a Communist 
prisoner until 1956, when, at the height of 
the revolution, he was released by patriots 
and brought in triumph to Budapest. His 
liberation endured for little more than a 
hundred hours. On November fourth, he 
was forced to flee for his life when the Nagy 
Government fell under the Soviet interven- 
tion. He found refuge within the walls of 
the American legation in Budapest, and to 
this day remains tragically isolated from the 
more than eight million Hungarian people 
to whom he is spiritual adviser. In his tiny 
apartment on the third floor of the American 
legation, he reads and writes and prays for 
the eventual liberation of his people from 
the oppressive throes of tyranny. Our hearts 
are with him tonight. 

Our own beloved Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man was recently brought to task for his 
forceful condemnation of the depravity and 
iramorality of Communist ambitions in 
southeast Asia. Cardinal Spellman under- 
stands the nature of Red brutality. He was 
among the first to express his shocked in- 
dignation at the senseless cruelty inflicted 
upon Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty in 1948. 
He correctly described the life sentence im- 
posed upon his colleague as “prolonged mur- 
der.“ 

Cardinal Mindszenty and Cardinal Spell- 
man have much in common. Both have de- 
voutly served in the priesthood for more 
than half a century. Both have exercised 
profound influence upon the ecclesiastical 
and secular affairs of their countries. And 
both are untiring and outspoken enemies of 
Communist oppression. Cardinal Spellman 
once remarked that “it is an honorable and 
heroic thing to fight for those ideals and 
principles we account worthy of preserva- 
tion.” It is to the ideals of freedom and 
christianity that these two great servants of 
God have devoted their lives. 

Today, it is fitting that we rededicate our 
lives to the cause for which so much blood 
was shed, and so much suffering endured, in 
the courageous Hungarian uprisings of 1948 
and 1956. Truly, the whole free world has 
been deeply inspired by the heroic endeavors 
undertaken by the Magyar people to liberate 
their land from the bonds of slavery. In our 
world there is great turmoil and trouble. And 
if there is ever to be an enduring peace, it 
will not be until every nation and every man 
be allowed to live in the freedom for which 
Hungarians have struggled so valiantly and 
so long. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Speaker, I especially recommend 
to the Members thoughtful consideration 
of this heartwarming and timely address 
of our distinguished colleague. She un- 
derstands the human suffering of people 
under communism. She recognizes the 
practical realities of the day and the need 
to have implemented a foreign policy that 
will help bring about a world which will 
truly be free and peaceful. 


RECOGNITION FOR HISTORIC AVI- 
ATION ACHIEVEMENTS OF AVI- 
ATRIXES AMELIA EARHART AND 
JOAN MERRIAM SMITH 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 


March 21, 1967 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor today to join with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frno] and other 
colleagues in the introduction of resolu- 
tions to give official recognition to the 
achievements in aviation recorded by 
Amelia Earhart and Joan Merriam 
Smith. 

Our resolutions ask that Congress set 
May 12 each year as Amelia Earhart- 
Joan Merriam Aviation Day. They also 
recommend to the President that he 
award the Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom to each of the aviatrixes and fur- 
thermore, that consideration be given by 
the Postmaster General to the issuance 
of a commemorative airmail stamp in 
honor of Joan Merriam’s world flight 
under the theme, “World Friendship via 
Aviation.” 

Mr. Speaker, the achievements of these 
two flyers are well known, but they bear 
repeating. Amelia Earhart of Atchison, 
Kans., which is also my hometown, is 
America’s first and most renown aviatrix. 
Her record flights include: the first per- 
son to fly from Hawaii to the U.S. main- 
land; first person to fly the Atlantic 
Ocean twice; first person to fly nonstop 
from Mexico City to Newark, N.J.; the 
first woman to fly solo across the Atlantic 
Ocean; the first woman to fly both ways 
across the United States; and the first 
woman to be awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross by the Congress in 1932. 
She was also the winner of aviation’s 
highest award, the Harmon-Interna- 
tional Aviation Trophy in 1932, 1933 and 
1934. 

Joan Merriam Smith flew the 1937 
Earhart equator route between March 17 
and May 12, 1964, and became the first 
person to fly solo around the world at 
the equator. She was also the first 
woman to fly a twin-engine plane around 
the world; and for this flight, she was 
awarded, posthumously, the 1965 Har- 
mon International Aviation Trophy. 

These records speak for themselves. 
The distinguished flyers who set them 
deserve the additional recognition the 
Congress can give to them by adopting 
the resolutions being offered today. 
Youngsters today and in the future will 
be inspired by the pioneering spirit of 
these courageous women. They need to 
know more about the Amelia Earhart 
saga and the Joan Merriam Smith story. 
They need to know why both of these 
ladies are great Americans and why they 
will go down in history. 

Moreover, they need to know about 
their courage—the type of rare courage 
which Amelia Earhart exemplified and to 
which she gave lasting testimony in her 
poem, which I respectfully ask each 
Member to read: 

COURAGE 
(By Amelia Earhart) 
Courage is the price that Life exacts for 
granting peace. 

The soul that knows it not 

Knows no release from little things: 
Knows not the livid loneliness of fear, 
Nor mountain heights where bitter joy can 
hear 

The sound of wings, 
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How can life grant us boon of living, 
compensate 

For dull gray ugliness and pregnant hate 

Unless we dare 

The soul’s dominion? Each time we make 
a choice, we pay 

With courage to behold the resistless day. 

And count it fair. 


RECOGNITION FOR HISTORIC AVI- 
ATION ACHIEVEMENTS OF AVIA- 
TRIXES AMELIA EARHART AND 
JOAN MERRIAM SMITH 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos WiLson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today in support of a resolution 
which I have introduced with a number 
of my distinguished colleagues to desig- 
nate May 12 of each year Amelia 
Earhart-Joan Merriam Smith Aviation 
Day, in honor of these two American 
aviatrixes. 

It is certainly unnecessary to extol 
the feats of Amelia Earhart. We are all 
familiar with the activities of this cour- 
ageous aviation pioneer. Miss Earhart 
found a dedicated follower in Joan Mer- 
riam Smith. 

Joan Merriam Smith dreamed from 
early childhood of flying alone around 
the world along the same route charted 
by Amelia Earhart. As she explained in 
a Saturday Evening Post article: 

I had had the dream for years; first to fly 
an airplane, then to fly oneas she did. When 
I was in high school, I would tell my friends 
and classmates that someday I was going to 
Hy around the world just like Amelia Ear- 
hart. Everybody just laughed. They knew 
I was a baseball-playing tomboy, and this 
was a tomboy fantasy. But I knew that 
since Amelia disappeared in 1937, no other 
woman had ever attempted to fly around the 
world. This only heightened my ambition 
to be the first one. On March 17, 27 years 
to the day after Amelia took off from Oak- 
land on her round-the-world attempt, I sat 
at the controls of my own small plane at 
the same Oakland airport and pointed east- 
ward along the same 27,000-mile route she 
had planned so long ago. In some strange 
way I felt I was fulfilling not only my life- 
long dream but Amelia’s dream too. 


And so she began the culmination of 
this long-cherished ambition. From 
March 17 to May 12, 1964, she flew a total 
of 27,750 miles during which time she 
crossed the equator four times. Again, 
I think Mrs. Smith best sets forth her 
feelings in a letter to Ruth Deerman, 
president of the Ninety-Nines, an inter- 
national organization of women pilots: 

I have paid a very high price to fly the 
Amelia Earhart route, It has been a ten- 
year desire and obsession to fly the Amelia 
Earhart path . . . what I consider the rough- 
est route in the world over terrain and con- 
ditions I wish not to travel again. Amelia 
and Noonan were certainly brave and cour- 
ageous to fly this trip in the days of no aids 
or maps. I hope I will be able to complete 
this ten-year ambition safely and will find 
the greatest reward in being only the second 
woman to fly the globe. 
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The words and deeds of this brave 
young American certainly stand out as a 
shining example of the kind of undaunt- 
ed pioneer who did not fear to push on- 
ward into the unexplored wilderness 
ahead and who contributed so much to 
making our Nation what it is today. 

We were stunned in 1965 when the 28- 
year-old aviatrix was killed in a plane 
crash in southern California. Ironically, 
just 5 weeks earlier she had escaped un- 
harmed from a crash of her own Apache 
aircraft. This was certainly a most 
tragic loss for aviation and the Nation. 

Joan Merriam Smith was posthumous- 
ly awarded the 1965 Harmon Trophy in 
recognition of her achievement in flying 
the Amelia Earhart route. I hope that 
my colleagues will give rapid approval 
to this resolution we are introducing to- 
day honoring Amelia Earhart and Joan 
Merriam Smith and proclaiming the 
cause of world friendship through avia- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL DAY FOR THE 
ELIMINATION OF RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MatsunaGa). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
officially International Day for the Elimi- 
nation of Racial Discrimination, as pro- 
claimed by the United Nations General 
Assembly in a resolution adopted on Oc- 
tober 26, 1966. 

This commemoration should remind 
us of the pending International Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination. This treaty is a 
product of multilateral negotiation, un- 
dertaken within the United Nations or- 
ganization. The United States, through- 
out these negotiations, played a major 
role in drafting the convention. 

Mr. Speaker, I have on previous oc- 
casions underscored the rather shabby 
treatment we have bestowed upon a host 
of human rights agreements which, par- 
adoxically, are thoroughly imbued with 
our own concepts and have been sub- 
stantially influenced by our own par- 
ticipation in the negotiation process. I 
have no doubt that the timidity which 
the Executive has shown, in delaying 
ratification, stems from the belief that 
the Congress is apt to be unfriendly, if 
not openly hostile. 

However, I have noticed over the years 
that when the executive wants something 
badly enough, its persuasive techniques 
are likely to be successful, especially 
when both Houses are controlled by the 
President’s party. To our great shame, 
there has been no convincing effort ex- 
erted by the executive branch in behalf 
of the human rights treaties. 

The World Convention on Racial Dis- 
crimination has still not been referred 
to the Senate. It is holed up somewhere 
in the depths of Foggy Bottom, collect- 
ing dust. To my knowledge, there has 
been no consultation with concerned par- 
ties in the other body, who are charged 
with consenting to treaties to which this 
Nation is a party. Moreover, I must in- 
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sist that the Government was derelict in 
not attempting to maintain a continuing 
liaison with the legislative branch when 
we all know that once the painfully 
drawn out process of negotiation is fin- 
ished, the Senate will have the last word. 

Our inaction, as far as this convention 
is concerned, takes on a double meaning 
today. This is also the seventh anni- 
versary of the Sharpeville, South Africa, 
violence which resulted from mass dem- 
onstrations against apartheid in that un- 
happy land. On March 21, 1960, tens of 
thousands of Africans participated in a 
work boycott to protest various laws, 
such as the restriction on movement and 
employment. At Sharpeville, police fired 
on the demonstrators, killing 68 persons 
and wounding nearly 200 others. 

The iniquity of the system of apartheid 
was dramatically and tragically evi- 
denced by these protests, held on March 
21, 1960. 

Last year, the Subcommittee on Africa 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee held 
hearings on the subject of U.S. policy 
toward South Africa. It was my hope 
that the recommendations voiced at that 
time would be considered by the admin- 
istration in attempting to forge a more 
realistic and principled policy toward 
South Africa. There is little, if any, evi- 
dence that this has happened. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
resolution of the U.N. General Assembly, 
and the incident at Sharpeville, will serve 
as a further impetus to rectify this coun- 
try’s official posture on the subject of 
human rights. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am inserting at this point in the RECORD 
the United Nations resolution referred to 
earlier: 

[On the report of the Third Committee 
(4/6484) 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY 

(Twenty-first session, Agenda item 57) 
2142 (XXI). Elimination of all forms of 

racial discrimination 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1905 (XVIII) of 
20 November 1963 and 2017 (XX) of 1 No- 
vember 1965 on measures to implement the 
United Nations Declaration on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, 

Recalling also its resolution 2106 A (XX) 
of 21 December 1965, in which it adopted 
and opened for signature the International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination, 

Noting the information in the report of 
the Secretary-General,’ furnished in accord- 
ance with Economic and Social Council res- 
olution 1076 (XXXIX) of 28 July 1965 and 
General Assembly resolution 2017 (XX) on 
the action taken by Member States, the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies and 
regional inter-governmental organizations 
directed towards the implementation of the 
Declaration, 

Noting also that a seminar on the elimina- 
tion of all forms of racial discrimination is to 
be held, under the programme of advisory 
services in the field of human rights, in 1968, 

Noting further that the Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities is undertaking a special 
study of racial discrimination in the political, 
economic, social and cultural fields, and has 


18/4174 and Add. 1-2, Add.2/Corr.1 and 
Add. 3-9. 66-26806. 
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already appointed a Special Rapporteur for 
that purpose, 

Reaffirming that racial discrimination and 
apartheid are denials of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms and of justice and 
are offences against human dignity, 

Recognizing that racial discrimination and 
apartheid, wherever they are practised, con- 
stitute a serious impediment to economic 
and social development and are obstacles to 
international co-operation and peace, 

Deeply concerned that racial discrimina- 
tion and apartheid, despite the decisive con- 
demnation of them by the United Nations, 
continue to exist in some countries and 
territories, 

Convinced of the urgent necessity of fur- 
ther measures to attain the goal of complete 
elimination of all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion and apartheid, 

1. Condemns, wherever they exist, all 
policies and practices of apartheid, racial 
discrimination and segregation, including 
the practices of discrimination inherent in 
colonialism; 

2. Reiterates that such policies and prac- 
tices on the part of any Member State are 
incompatible with the obligations assumed 
by it under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions; 

3. Calls again upon all States in which 
racial discrimination or apartheid is prac- 
tised to comply speedily and faithfully with 
the United Nations Declaration on the Elim- 
ination of All Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion, with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and with the above-men- 
tioned resolutions and all other pertinent 
resolutions of the General Assembly, and to 
take all necessary steps, including legislative 
measures, for this purpose; 

4. Calls upon all eligible States without 
delay to sign and ratify or to accede to the 
International Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Racial Discrimination; 

5. Calls upon Member States which have 
not already done so to initiate appropriate 
programmes of action to eliminate racial dis- 
crimination and apartheid, including in 
particular the promotion of equal opportuni- 
ties for educational and vocational training, 
and guarantees for the enjoyment, without 
distinction on the grounds of race, colour or 
ethnic origin, of basic human rights such as 
the rights to vote, to equality in the adminis- 
tration of justice, to equal economic oppor- 
tunities and to equal access to social 
services; 

6. Appeals to Member States that, in com- 
bating discriminatory practices, education 
and culture should be directed, and mass 
media and literary creation should be en- 
couraged, towards removing the prejudices 
and erroneous beliefs, such as the belief in 
the superiority of one race over another, 
which incite such practices; 

7. Requests the Member States which have 
not yet replied to the Secretary-General’s in- 
quiry as to the measures they have taken to 
implement the Declaration to do so without 
delay; 

8. Proclaims 21 March as International 
Day for the Elimination of Racial Discrim- 
ination; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit to the General Assembly at its twenty- 
second session a report on the implementa- 
tion of the United Nations Declaration on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination and the International Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, and on the implemen- 
tation of the provisions of the present res- 
olution; 

10. Decides to place this item on the pro- 
visional agenda of its twenty-second session. 


HALPERN BILLS WOULD HELP FILL 
THE GAP IN AID TO CHILDREN 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it 18 
time for us to close the gap between what 
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we are doing for the needs of the Na- 
tion’s children, and what we should do. 

We concern ourselves every day with 
the nuclear gap, the space gap, the cred- 
ibility gap, and an assorted clutch of 
gaps of various kinds. But, at the same 
time, we lag far behind other nations in 
our services to, and for, the children who 
will be the fathers, mothers, mayors, 
Congressmen, and Presidents—the fu- 
ture United States of America. 

In his message to the Congress last 
February 8, the President of the United 
States put the problem well, in these 
words: 

A wealthy and abundant America lags 
behind other modern nations in training 
qualified persons to work with children. 

These workers are badly needed—not only 
for poor children, but for all children. We 
need experts and new professionals in child 
care. We need more pre-school teachers, so- 
cial workers, librarians and nurses. 

New training efforts must be supported— 
for day care counselors, parent-advisers and 
health-visitors. We must train workers 
capable of helping children in neighborhood 
centers, in health clinics, in playgrounds and 
in child welfare agencies. Others must be 
prepared to support the teacher in the school 
and the mother in the home. 


Substantial increases in Federal fi- 
nancial assistance are required to make 
these vitally necessary aims possible. For 
that reason, I am introducing today a bill 
to pay to States 75 percent of their salary 
and training costs for child welfare per- 
sonnel already employed, or to be hired. 
The President asked for this assistance, 
and it is a just request which should be 
speedily granted. 

But my bill, which is similar to the ex- 
cellent far-reaching legislation intro- 
duced earlier by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Burke] would go 
beyond the point of help with salaries 
and training. 

States must also be encouraged to 
strengthen and expand their aid to vol- 
untary agencies upon which they depend 
for foster care programs, and greater ef- 
forts must be made to prevent families 
from breaking up, by providing services 
in the home. 

My bill would provide from 50 to 83 
percent of all State and local child wel- 
fare expenditures, including salaries and 
training, The least wealthy States would 
receive the largest share of Federal as- 
sistance. 

This bill would also encourage States to 
place greater stress on developing new 
and experimental areas of child welfare 
services. It would encourage efforts to- 
ward pioneering and discovery through 
Federal project grants. 

For example, with such financial as- 
sistance, States would find it possible to 
experiment with new and untried ideas in 
small areas, to prove them and perfect 
them before instituting them on a state- 
wide basis. 

This bill would defeat its own purposes 
if States used the Federal funds to re- 
place State expenditures, rather than to 
expand their programs. As a safeguard 
against such an eventuality, my bill 
would require that State and locality 
shares of expenditures may not be less 
than they were during the year ending 
June 30, 1966. 

Each State applying for Federal funds 
would be required to present a plan for a 
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comprehensive child welfare program. 
Such plans have to meet the require- 
ments established by the 1962 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, Part IV. 
Included among these is the provision 
that the same services must be provided 
for children in all counties of the State. 

Certainly, the future of our future cit- 
izens is as important as getting to the 
moon or photographing Mars. We must 
lose no time in providing critically 
needed funds for these basic services to 
children. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollcall No. 40 on H.R. 2068 
concerning the Veterans’ Pension and 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1967, I 
was unavoidably absent as a result of offi- 
cial business in my district. Had I been 
present on this rollcall I would have 
voted “aye.” 


PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, a public spirited citizen in my district 
wrote to me recently to express her con- 
cern about a practice among certain mer- 
chandisers to mail for advertising pur- 
poses unsolicited drug products and other 
items that are a potential hazard to chil- 
dren should they inadvertently fall into 
their hands. 

The lady who wrote related an inci- 
dent in her letter involving two small 
neighborhood children who decided to 
inspect the contents of her mailbox on 
the very day that the mailman had de- 
livered a package of unsolicited sample 
throat lozenges. 

When the lady came upon the children 
they were unwrapping the lozenges in 
happy anticipation of eating candy.“ 

Angered by the potential harm that 
could have been done, she wrote to the 
manufacturer who had sent the lozenges 
to complain. A company official wrote 
back saying that the dosage in the lozen- 
ges was too small to be harmful. 

Are they not aware, asked the lady in 
a subsequent letter to me, that any drug 
can cause serious and sometimes fatal 
allergic reactions in certain people? 

Incidents similar to the one recounted 
to me by my constituent have doubtless 
been repeated countless times across the 
country. This one had a happy ending 
because the children were discovered in 
time. How many such incidents, how- 
ever, may have had more serious conse- 
quences? 

While investigating what the Congress 
might do in this area, I discovered that 
our distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss], had introduced H.R. 
910 on the first day of this session which 
would regulate the mailing of potentially 
harmful sample items. I am today in- 
troducing a bill identical to the one being 
sponsored by Congressman Moss. 
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The bill would prohibit the mailing of 
unsolicited sample drugs, devices, pesti- 
cide chemicals, razor blades and such 
other items as the Postmaster General 
determines are potentially physically 
harmful to minor children. Mailing of 
these items from the manufacturer or 
dealer to licensed physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, pharmacists, druggists, cos- 
metologists, barbers and veterinarians 
would, of course, be exempted from the 
prohibition. 


THE HONORABLE DOMINICK V. 
DANIELS—HONORARY IRISHMAN 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop ol may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for 18 
years I had the great honor of repre- 
senting the western part of Hudson 
County, N.J., and surely there are no bet- 
ter people for a Congressman to repre- 
sent than the wonderful people who live 
in Harrison, Kearny, and East Newark. 
Thus, it was with great reluctance that 
I said goodby to these fine people when 
reapportionment caused these three 
towns to be taken from the 10th District 
and incorporated within the boundaries 
of the 14th District. The only consola- 
tion was that I was leaving my friends 
in good hands because I knew the kind 
of job that their new Congressman, 
Dominick Danrets, has been doing for 
the people of the 14th District. 

Dominick Danrets has a warm and 
wonderful personality and it does not 
surprise me that the people of the three 
west Hudson towns have taken their 
Congressman into their hearts. 

Last Saturday night the Irish-Amer- 
ican Association of Kearny named our 
friend an “honorary Irishman”—perhaps 
the highest honor that the friendly Celts 
in west Hudson can bestow upon their 
new Representative, but they can be very 
sure that the new Irishman does not 
take the honor lightly. Just today, for 
example, the 14th District Irish law- 
maker promised to take me to lunch in 
the House Restaurant on the next occa- 
sion when they have corned beef and 
cabbage on the menu. 

Having known Mayor Healey and the 
other moving spirits behind the Irish- 
American Association of Kearny for 
many years, I have only one favor to 
ask. Can we have him back just for 
next Columbus Day? 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—XXXVI 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KaAsTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
supporters of national service programs 
envision plans whereby up to a million 
or more young men will be participating 
in nonmilitary activities. Do they, how- 
ever, realize what the financial commit- 
ment will have to be to support such 
programs? The training of a Peace 
Corpsman is about $8,000. The original 
training cost of a Job Corpsman was 
$9,935. Now it has been reduced to 
$7,000. But training costs are only part 
of the picture. There are medical ex- 
penses, salaries for the young men, room 
and board, and the greatest amount of 
money going for the funding of the proj- 
ects themselves. How many more bil- 
lions of dollars will be added to the Fed- 
eral budget to support this involuntary 
servitude and the enormous bureaucracy 
it will create to administer its opera- 
tions? 

Surely, instead of relying on coerced 
“volunteers,” more effective work can be 
done, and at a smaller financial cost, by 
highly motivated volunteers. 


INTERNATIONAL DAY FOR THE 
ELIMINATION OF RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, today 
is March 21, 1967. It marks the coming 
of spring after a long, hard winter. It 
also marks International Day for the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination, as 
proclaimed by the U.N. General Assem- 
bly in a resolution adopted last October. 

The date was chosen by the General 
Assembly, on the recommendation of the 
U.N. Special Committee on Apartheid, 
because it was on March 21, 1960, that 
the Sharpesville Massacre occurred. Of 
that day it may well be said, as was said 
of December 7, 1941, that it was “a day 
that will live in infamy.” 

On this day, let us hope and pray that 
the long, hard winter of race hatred and 
violence is behind us, and that, if all 
men of good will everywhere will devote 
their energies to the task, a season of 
hope and blossoming lies ahead, leading 
in due course to a sunny summer for 
all mankind. 


UNEXPECTED ROLLCALL ON H.R. 
2068 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unable to attend the session of the House 
yesterday when a rollcall vote was unex- 
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pectedly called for on H.R. 2068. I wish 
to make it clear that if I had been here, 
I would have joined in the vote for this 
excellent legislation. 

One of the major features of the legis- 
lation is a cost-of-living rate increase for 
veterans and their survivors, which will 
bring current pension levels into a more 
realistic relationship with our rising 
prices. Another significant provision is 
the increased educational benefits for 
those who have already served their 
country and then attempt to continue 
their interrupted educations. In addi- 
tion to these two major additions, the bill 
contains many different sections remedy- 
ing inequities or inadequacies in the basic 
structure of benefits enacted over the 
years. 

The unanimous vote cast by my col- 
leagues yesterday attests to the strength 
of support for this legislation. It is in- 
deed merited. As one who has consist- 
ently supported increases in veterans’ 
pension and educational benefits, I was 
pleased to see the House give its approval 
to this carefully formulated and much 
needed legislation. 


STATEMENT OF GOV. JOHN 
DEMPSEY 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Gramo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a statement of the 
Honorable John Dempsey, Governor of 
Connecticut, delivered this morning at a 
joint meeting of the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Conference and the New England 
congressional delegation. 

In his remarks, the chief executive of 
Connecticut calls attention to the grow- 
ing need for effective intergovernmental 
planning and action. In particular, the 
Governor illustrates the advantages of 
a regional approach toward improving 
mass transportation. 

The simple fact remains, as the Gov- 
ernor has pointed out, that there is no 
concrete, articulated national policy re- 
garding our transportation system. Be- 
cause of this, an area of major economic 
strength to our country—the northeast 
United States—is threatened with the 
loss of its railroad facilities. The States 
in this region have attempted to per- 
form the herculean task of trying to 
work out a solution. But the resources 
of the National Government are yet to be 
fully brought to bear against this trans- 
portation crisis. What is happening in 
the northeast may well happen elsewhere. 
Transportation is a national problem. 
Must this Government stall and delay 
until a most important area of our Na- 
tion and, perhaps, the entire country is 
at the brink of a major economic catas- 
trophe? Isincerely hope this will not be 
the case. 

The Governor of my State reminds us 
of the lack of a thoroughgoing national 
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program. It is my hope that his words 
will be taken to heart. 

I insert the following statement of Gov. 
John Dempsey, of the State of Connecti- 
cut, at this point: 


STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR DEMPSEY AT MEET- 
ING oF GOVERNORS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Marcu 21, 1967 
The national railroad crisis is a compelling 

demonstration of the growing need for effec- 

tive intergovernmental planning and action. 

Six years ago the Governors of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut formed the Tri- 
State Transportation Committee to under- 
take an immediate attack on existing trans- 
portation problems and to develop long- 
range plans to meet the needs of the metro- 
politan region of the future. 

With substantial federal assistance, Tri- 
State has assembled the finest data bank on 
transportation and related land use ever ac- 
cumulated on any metropolitan area. 

An interim plan to meet the transportation 
needs of the Region projected to 1985 has 
been dev 

This interim plan found that Connecti- 
cut’s regional highway needs until 1985 had 
been largely satisfied with one critical as- 
sumption, and that assumption is that the 
New Haven Railroad must continue in 
service. 

Our situation, simply stated, is this: 

We have built roads that threaten to put 
the railroad out of business—but roads that 
are efficient only if the railroad does not go 
out of business. 

It has been estimated that highways as 
alternates to the New Haven Railroad 
would cost $1 billion. 

Preserving the New Haven is clearly in the 
public interest, just as clearly it is a public 
responsibility. 

The lack of a coordinated national trans- 
portation policy has led to the development 
of our transportation facilities in competi- 
tion with each other rather than in har- 
mony. 

The Tri-State plan is a major step in 
avoiding this pitfall in the future. We have 
also recommended legislation in Connecticut 
to establish a Department of Transportation 
charged with the responsibility of developing 
@ coordinated state transportation plan. 

A federal transportation policy has yet 
to be developed. 

In the absence of a clear national policy, 
and with the New Haven Railroad facing 
court-ordered abandonment of service, the 
states of Connecticut, New York, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts have implemented 
a program of interim support for a two- 
year period. 

During this period, the Connecticut-New 
York Demonstration Project has formulated 
what we believe to be the key to the reha- 
bilitation of the New Haven’s commuter sery- 
ice. 

Our plan calls for the investment of $80 
million to completely modernize this service 
with new cars, new station facilities with 
high level platforms and improved electri- 
fication. 

Connecticut has also pledged $500 thou- 
sand toward the Department of Commerce 
high-speed train experiment scheduled to 
operate between Boston and New York this 
summer, 


Connecticut has long accepted public re- 
sponsibility for support of essential rail 
service 


On my recommendation, the Connecticut 
General Assembly has enacted legislation 
that makes $5 million each year, and up to 
$50 million in authorized bonds, available 
for the support of rail transportation. 

Toward the support of long-haul passenger 
service, Connecticut is paying almost $2 mil- 
lion, Rhode Island $1.1 million, and Mas- 
sachusetts $550 thousand. 

New York and Connecticut, through our 
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commuter service Demonstration Project, are 
each paying $1.5 million to continue all serv- 
ice between New Haven and New York, 

This cooperative state action avoided the 
curtailment of service and provided the time 
needed to develop required long-term legal 
and financial arrangements. 

Representatives of the four Governors 
worked as a continuing staff to develop a 
coordinated position for negotiation with the 
New Haven Trustees and Penn-Central 
officials. 

A single joint position was arrived at for 
argument before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which resulted in the disap- 
proval of the New Haven's application for 
abandonment of all passenger service, and 
in the directive that the entire New Haven be 
included in the Penn-Central merger. 

The states have made substantial contribu- 
tions, and New York and Connecticut are 
committed to further extensive investments, 
to implement the recommendations of the 
Demonstration Project. 

This problem must be considered in the 
context of our national rail system and 
should properly be considered as part of our 
complete national transportation system, 
The states are doing their share—and more 
than their share. 

It is essential that we press for a clearly 
defined national transportation policy that 
recognizes a continuing federal responsibility 
in the movement of people into and out of 
our towns and cities. 

Our effort in transportation is one example 
of New England’s regional approach to prob- 
lems that do not respect political boundaries. 

Law enforcement, water pollution, eco- 
nomic development, veterinary medicine, 
education, preservation of natural resources, 
highway safety, research and hospital man- 
agement are some of the programs now being 
carried out on a regional basis. 

With the increasing demands on state gov- 
ernment it is essential that we marshall our 
resources and knowledge to find solutions to 
today’s problems and to plan for our needs 
of the future, 


DOMINICK V. DANIELS NAMED HON- 
ORARY IRISHMAN 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the State Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey took the three west Hud- 
son County municipalities of Kearny, 
Harrison, and East Newark from the 10th 
Congressional District of the dean of the 
New Jersey delegation, Peter W. RODINO, 
who had represented this area with great 
distinction for 18 years, and assigned 
them to the 14th District of my good 
friend and colleague, Dominick V. Dan- 
IELS. After 18 years, it is quite a sudden 
switch to have to adopt a new Congress- 
man, and particularly so, after the out- 
standing job done by PETER RODINO. 

However, Dominick is the kind of man 
who likes a challenge and he has applied 
himself to the task of giving the people 
of these three towns the kind of repre- 
sentation he has given the people of Jer- 
sey City, Hoboken, West New York, Un- 
ion City, Secaucus, and Weehawken, 
since January 1959. 

If there is any doubt in anyone’s mind 
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as to the kind of reception Dominick has 
received from his new constituents, it 
certainly was dispelled last Saturday 
when he was named an honorary Irish- 
man by the Irish-American Association 
of Kearny, N.J. 

I know I join with Mayor Joseph M. 
Healey, of Kearny, and Hugh O'Neill of 


-the parade committee in wishing the 


top o’ the morning to our new Irishman. 
Our beloved colleague may look like he 
belongs in the senate of ancient Rome, 
but to all of us who are descended from 
the Celts and Gaels, he is just “one of 
the boys from home.” 


THE FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF 
F YOUNG WOM- 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Future Homemakers of America will 
soon bring to a close the observance of 
their 21st birthday year and, typically 
feminine, the Future Homemakers belie 
their age. For in a scant 21 years these 
young ladies have established a record of 
such accomplishment, of such remark- 
able development, that they compare 
favorably with groups much older than 
they in years and experience. 

Incorporated in 1945 as a nonprofit 
organization, supported by membership 
dues, the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica, as a national organization, was the 
outgrowth of various State and local 
clubs all with a shared purpose, a com- 
mor goal of preserving the American 
home as the first stone of our social 
structure. 

They were the far-sighted ones, these 
young people of 1945 for, together with 
their leaders, they had early recognized 
the need for a unified program if the 
changing conditions and challenges of a 
we war world were to be successfully 
met. 

I add, with all due pride, that Ken- 
tucky’s State Association was the first 
to join with the newly founded organi- 
zation and it is a matter of further pride 
to all Kentuckians that Miss Mary Belle 
Vaughn has been the State adviser for 
this entire time. Miss Vaughn has per- 
formed an outstanding service to the 
young women of our State and we are 
indeed grateful. 

Nationally there are 607,000 members 
of the Future Homemakers in schools 
throughout the United States, Puerto 
Rico, and in American Army post schools. 
Membership in our State organization 
alone has grown from approximately 
5,000 in 1945 to some 16,000 today and 
there are 250 active local chapters. 

Although much has been said and 
written about the youth of today, it is 
still my firm conviction that each suc- 
ceeding generation of American youth 
not only lives up to the obligations 
handed them, but exceed our highest 
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expectations. The problem youth are in 
the minority. 

Counter the influence of this minority 
with the strength, for example, of the 
Future Homemakers, 607,000 young 
women, marching strong, who delight in 
the pleasures of homemaking; in growth 
made possible through knowledge; the 
just happiness of doing good; of helping 
a less fortunate friend, a hesitant learn- 
er, or a school dropout; of assisting the 
aged, the infirm, or other of their worthy 
projects, and it is indeed a reassuring 
picture. 

Now, the Future Homemakers, pleased 
with the progress they have thus far 
made, are moving into a new era with 
a wealth of example and purpose as their 
criteria. They are hopeful and opti- 
mistic, looking forward to fulfilling their 
worthy ideals and goals. This is, of 
course, in the spirit of our country, for 
without the ambitions and dreams of our 
ancestors for a better life, America would 
not be the land we know and love today. 

We have not forgotten, nor will we 
ever forget, the nobler things that 
shaped America’s way of life. We 
know that the stability of our homes is 
the stability of our Nation. And, so, to 
my young friends, the Future Home- 
makers of America, I say that yours will 
not be an easy role. It will be a tedious 
role, and, the most treasured of all. I 
know that you have accepted this charge 
with grace and courage and my wish for 
you can only be for the continuation of 
your past successes. 


GIVING THE NATIONAL ENDOW- 
MENT FOR THE HUMANITIES THE 
CHANCE IT DESERVES 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, several times on the floor dur- 
ing the past month, attacks have been 
made on research grants made by the 
Humanities Endowment of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities. 
In one set of remarks, entitled “How To 
Go Broke Without Even Trying,” an 
$8,789 grant to the University of Cali- 
fornia for a study of the history of comic 
strips was singled out. The author of 
these remarks concluded: 

But lest anyone think that this relatively 
small grant represents the only amount of 
waste in a time of national economic crisis, 
I wish to point out that this grant repre- 
sents Only one of many totaling almost $1 
million by the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities. Some of the 
others are equally absurd and are even less 
justified during a time of severe strain on 
the National Treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, this commentary reminds 
me of Mark Twain’s observation, that it 
is the will of God that we must have 
Congressmen and we must bear the bur- 
den. The burden here could be a fright- 
ening intellectual bankruptcy. Only 
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partially masked by the recent attacks 
on the humanities grant is the ugly face 
of an anti-intellectualism that closely 
resembles the McCarthyism of the early 
1950's. 

The main opponent of the research 
grants readily admits that his concern 
is not really with the cost of the research 
programs in the humanities—congres- 
sional appropriations for such research 
represent less than one two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth of 1 percent of the national 
budget. Referring to the research grants, 
he says: 

Many would not be justified even if we 
had a large budget surplus. 


It is as if every dollar the Government 
spends must buy a dollar’s worth of guns 
or pencils. 

But even in the simplistic terms of dol- 
lar value, the grants of the Humanities 
Endowment are of great worth. In this 
fiscal year the endowment is spending 
$300,000 for programs training museum 
personnel, a badly neglected and im- 
portant area, particularly now with 300 
million persons visiting American mu- 
seums each year. A small sum allocated 
by the endowment to improve the pres- 
entation of humanistic subjects on in- 
structional television comes at a time 
when the pressure of student numbers 
makes this medium a matter of necessity 
in many classrooms. A research grant 
for the preparation of biographies of 
figures in all phases of Chinese life in the 
14th to the 17th centuries will provide 
some of the perspective necessity for in- 
telligent interpretation of the modern 
China which casts such as a great shadow 
over our role in world affairs. 

Several grants are calculated to shape 
our school and college curriculums, par- 
ticularly in the area of the social studies 
and American history. Grants for a new 
study of the age of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, for a compilation of selected court 
records to illustrate American colonial 
society, for a study of the political process 
in American communities, 1870-1900, and 
others all have this relevance. An earlier 
grant will cast new light on the thinking 
of the framers of our Constitution by 
study of the British Parliament of 1628 
which produced the famous Petition of 
Right. 

Even comic strips cannot be dismissed 
lightly as tools for the historian of our 
national character. As the distin- 
guished historian Allan Nevins once put 
it— 

American cartoons are invaluable to the 
student of political history . . they present 
in vivid terms many a half-forgotten epi- 
sode— the Hartford Convention, the Semi- 
nole War ... they recall the burning heat 
once generated by issues that are now ex- 
tinct volcanos .. . along with all this car- 
toons are singularly useful in portraying the 
spell which various personalities have cast 
over the public mind ... the laugh-pro- 
voker of yesterday has become a serious con- 
tribution to history. 


In short, cartoons and comic strips 
provide important historical perspective, 
a perspective we cannot afford to lose 
sight of in judging the merits of the Gov- 
ernment’s support of such research. 

Barnaby Keeney, Director of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, 
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has clearly stated the endowment’s po- 
sition: pedantry will not be grubstaked. 
710 endowment's record speaks for it- 
Self. 

The relatively small amount author- 
ized so far by the endowment for indi- 
vidual and institutional grants 
$4,100,000—already makes it the prime 
source of financing for achievement in 
the humanities. This stark fact, in 
contrast to the vast amount of Federal 
money being spent on the sciences, ap- 
proximately $5 billion annually, is ample 
proof of the need for the endowment. 

But quite frankly, I do not think the 
prime critic of the endowment is con- 
cerned with estimating the value, edu- 
cational or otherwise, of the humanities 
grants. In his weekly newsletter, he 
once again attacks the study of comic 
strips, addressing his remarks to the 
midriff, not the cortex: 


Most assuredly there may be problem areas 
in American life today which are worthy of 
consideration in the field of federal research. 
But it would seem to me, for example, that 
the University of California, instead of wast- 
ing such funds on a study of comic strip his- 
tory, might do a greater service for both it- 
self and the nation, by making a study of 
what happens when a great university turns 
its campus over to nonstudents, who then 
use it as seed bed (sic) for riot, insurrection 
and anti-Vietmam demonstrations. Now 
there's a research project that might well be 
worth the effort. 


My colleague’s language harks back to 
the rantings of the early 1950’s when 
McCarthy frequently put intellectuals 
under fire. Pontificated one McCarthy- 
ite in 1951: 

Our universities are the training grounds 
for the barbarians of the future, those who, 
in the guise of learning, shall come forth 
loaded with pitchforks of ignorance and 
cynism, and stab and destroy the remnants 
of human civilization. 


Just as I rejected McCarthyism, I now 
reject the tenor of the attacks on the 
work of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. For it is not just research 
grants which are at stake. Indeed, the 
endowment possesses unique qualities 
which make it quite different from an 
organization such as the National 
Science Foundation. As President John- 
son has declared: 

Science can give us goods—and goods we 
need. But the humanities—art and litera- 
ture, poetry and history, law and philoso- 
phy—must give us our goals. 


Unfortunately, the humanities, as ex- 
hibited in our colleges and universities, 
may be in no condition to shape our na- 
tional goals. The humanist scholar needs 
to be encouraged to attempt large-scale 
evaluations along with his specialized re- 
search. And eventually the humanist 
needs to have the courage to ask funda- 
mental questions which may shake the 
foundation of our society. 

We need a new birth of freedom for 
the humanities. I look to the National 
Humanities Endowment to help provide 
the necessary freedom. The act under 
which the endowment was created is 
quite revolutionary, and it ought to be 
put to revolutionary uses. We must fully 
exploit the phrase in the act that in- 
cludes within the jurisdiction of the en- 
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dowment “those aspects of the social sci- 
ences which have humanistic content 
and employ humanistic methods.” This 
phrase should mean support for focus- 
ing on the problems crucial to a society 
concerned with where it is going. 

But first things first. First, Congress 
must give the National Endowment for 
the Humanities the chance it deserves. 
In the projects it has thus far supported, 
the endowmen: has fully carried out the 
will of Congress “to develop and en- 
courage the pursuit of a national policy 
for the promotion of progress and schol- 
arship in the humanities.” By its ac- 
tions, the endowment has earned our 
enthusiastic backing. 


SUPPORTING THE PRESIDENT’S 
REQUESTS 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HatHaway] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, in 
this country, the most affluent Nation 
at the most affluent time in the history 
of the world, more than 2 million young 
people between the ages of 16 and 22 are 
poor. It is hard for most of us to even 
appreciate the continuous cycle of social 
and economic deprivation which these 
children represent. For these children 
of the poor are strangers in their own 
land. These are the youth that few peo- 
ple have seen, and have only recently 
begun to understand. 

Society can take its choice: it can do 
something to make the potentially un- 
employables employable, and make jobs 
available to them, or it can resign itself 
to supporting them on relief, or almost 
as likely, in the prison system. President 
Johnson, with the help of the Congress, is 
doing something about it—and he wants 
to do more. That much was made clear 
in his message to the Congress on Amer- 
ica’s unfinished business: urban and 
rural poverty. The President called for 
an increase in the resources of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to help, among 
others, the youth among the poor of 
this country. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has two primary programs for these 
castaways—the Job Corps and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. In both, in 
a crash course, a youth has a chance to 
become a working, taxpaying, self-sup- 
porting citizen. 

Those entering the Job Corps bring 
with them few material possessions or 
educational skills. Forty-five percent 
come from broken homes; in more than 
two-thirds of their families the bread- 
winner is unemployed; more than 40 
percent are from families receiving re- 
lief. More than 75 percent have never 
seen a doctor or a dentist; a large ma- 
jority need eyeglasses. Most are both 
undernourished and underweight. Al- 
most all are dropouts from school—is 
it any wonder? While they have com- 
pleted more than an eighth grade educa- 
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tion on the average, most cannot read 
anewspaper. Out of work, out of school, 
out of money, life was monotonous, and 
frustrating. The Job Corps gives them 
3 meals a day, warm and presentable 
clothing; it gives them educational in- 
struction, a chance to learn a trade— 
and a chance to succeed. It is unique 
and innovative, and there are problems, 
but there are accomplishments too: 
Job Corps have built bridges, fought 
fires, constructed public facilities. They 
have aided farmers and volunteered in 
hospitals. 

For the boy or girl who does not seem 
to need the full 24-hour-a-day life of 
the Job Corps, the neighborhood Youth 
Corps is the instrument of choice. In 
this nationwide program, the enrollees 
stay in their home environment, are paid 
$1.25 an hour for 15 hours’ work a week 
for those staying in school, to 32 hours 
for those out of school. During fiscal 
1966, the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
created 528,000 community service jobs 
in 1,477 hometown projects—initiated, 
developed, and sponsored by public and 
private nonprofit organizations in line 
with hometown needs. 

Supervisory personnel report that the 
program has helped many young people 
realize, most for the first time, that they 
count in our society, that the United 
States has faith in its young people, and 
they have responded well. We must 
also respond with support for the Presi- 
dent’s requests. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Purcett] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, March 20, I was at Sheppard Air 
Force Base, Tex., greeting a delegation of 
Members of the German Bundestag as 
they reviewed the German pilot training 
program conducted there. I therefore 
missed the vote on final passage of H.R. 
2068, a bill increasing benefits paid to 
certain veterans. If I had been present, 
I would have voted for passage. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WricHT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, for 35 
years Washington has been the adopted 
hometown of our President, Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

Even though the city’s broad, busy 
avenues and majestic buildings offer a 
pointed contrast to the Texas hill coun- 
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try where he was born, the President ob- 
viously holds a deep affection for Wash- 
ington. 

This was true during his 32 years of 
service on Capitol Hill, and has been re- 
flected clearly by his actions since he 
became President. 

During his tenure in the Presidency he 
has taken many steps to improve the 
city, for the benefit not only of the people 
who reside here but for the Nation as 
well, These steps—and the steps he 
hopes to take in the future—mirror the 
acute sense of personal responsibility 
President Johnson feels for the well- 
being of Washington and its people. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the President’s February 27 message to 
Congress on the District of Columbia. 

In this document the President de- 
clares his conviction that our Nation’s 
Capital and its government must be 
made a living expression of the highest 
ideals of democratic government.” 

It should be— 


In the President’s words— 

a city of beauty and inspiration, of equal 
justice and opportunity. It should be a 
model for every American city, large and 
small. It should be a city in which our cit- 
izens and our friends from abroad can live 
and work, visit our great national monu- 
ments, and enjoy our parks and walk our 
streets without fear. 


This is a worthy goal, and the Presi- 
dent offers many specific recommenda- 
tions for its accomplishment. He has 
called once again for home rule and 
proposed, as an interim measure, a re- 
organization of the city’s government. 

His message also set out a comprehen- 
sive 10-point program for battling crime 
in the District of Columbia, and pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment to 
provide citizens here with representation 
in Congress. 

As one Member of Congress, I would 
like to commend the President for these 
recommendations, and to express hope 
that the Congress supports them. 

Especially important, I believe, are the 
President’s proposals to give citizens of 
the District a voice in their own govern- 
ment, both local and national. 

“Taxation without representation” is 
the rallying cry on which this country 
was founded. If it was unfair in 1776 
to impose levies on people without giving 
them the right to express themselves in 
the councils of government, it is doubly 
wrong today. 

Especially is it repugnant at the very 
time that American fighting men—from 
the District of Columbia as well as from 
the 50 States—are in southeast Asia, de- 
fending with their very lives the right 
of self-determination for the people of 
South Vietnam. 

It is the Congress of the United States 
that provides to the President the sup- 
port that allows our men to battle for 
freedom in Vietnam. Let these men, 
their sisters and their brothers, their 
mothers and their fathers, are denied 
representation in Congress if they hap- 
pen to be residents of the District of 
Columbia. 

How much longer will the Congress 
and the Nation tolerate such a gross 
inequity? Surely the situation is in- 
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defensible to any who truly believe in 
representative government. 

In his message President Johnson has 
charted the way for us to wipe away this 
great wrong and to make Washington a 
city in which all Americans can take 
even greater pride. I urge my colleagues 
to support his proposals. 


INTERNATIONAL DAY FOR THE 
ELIMINATION OF RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations has proclaimed Tuesday, 
March 21, as the International Day for 
=e Elimination of Racial Discrimina- 

on. 

One of the gravest problems facing the 
peoples of the world today is that of 
racial discrimination. Man has an in- 
alienable right to be treated as an indi- 
vidual, to be judged solely on the merits 
of his knowledge and skills, and to pos- 
sess equal access to attaining this 
knowledge and skill. The curtailment of 
this most cherished right limits the abil- 
ity of the individual to develop his poten- 
tial to the fullest, to raise his family in 
an atmosphere of security and pride, 
and to participate in the activities of the 
society to which he belongs. 

In this session of Congress, we elected 
representatives of the American people 
must face the ever present problem of 
civil rights specifically as related to the 
plight of the American Negro who has 
been unable to assume his rightful role 
in the society of which he is a lawful 
citizen. In 1964, Congress passed a civil 
rights act which prohibited discrimina- 
tion in housing, promotion, and working 
conditions, and established the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission to 
carry out this congressional mandate. 
In 1965, Congress passed the Voting 
Rights Act which sought to guarantee 
the right to vote particularly to those 
people prohibited by arbitrary racial 
limitations. In 1967, the Congress once 
again must strive to erase one of the 
most limiting of civil restrictions, that 
on housing. Each man must have the 
right of accessibility to adequate housing 
regardless of race. 

Lest any other nation or person be 
tempted to gain satisfaction from the 
American dilemma, let me simply point 
out that the United States has not cor- 
nered the market on this problem. In 
fact, the United States if anything has 
taken a more open position in tackling 
this depriver of rights than most nations. 

I would be remiss if I didn’t make note 
of probably the most flagrant violator of 
this inalienable right anywhere in the 
world. I speak specifically of South Af- 
rica and its policy of apartheid. The 21st 
of March is a symbolic occasion for an 
international day because it also marks 
the seventh anniversary of the Sharps- 
ville Massacre in South Africa. This 
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tragic event resulted in the massacre of 
black Africans who were peacefully 
demonstrating against the humiliating 
“pass laws” which restricted their free- 
dom of movement and employment. 
These laws were the result of a deliberate 
Policy of racial segregation by a white- 
controlled government. 

Although it may be appropriate to 
dwell on the South Africa problem, one 
can look to almost any area of the world 
and see examples of discrimination 
which, if not totally racial, often ulti- 
mately relates to race differences. The 
drama of the Jewish people, past and 
present, serves as a constant reminder 
of the danger. The foreign policy focus 
of the Chinese Communists on the yel- 
low and brown man, has become almost 
an obsession. The wake of nationalism 
sweeping developing nations, particularly 
Africa, is a modern-day reality. All of 
these situations in varying degrees in- 
volves racial discrimination. 

The enjoyment of such basic human 
rights as the right to vote, to equality in 
the administration of justice, to equal 
economic opportunities, and to equal ac- 
cess to social services, are universal rights 
which are held dear by all people 
throughout the world. 

The United Nations has seen fit to pass 
this resolution proclaiming an interna- 
tional day for the elimination of racial 
discrimination. I wish to state my sup- 
port for this resolution and hope that 
we and all peoples of the world can use 
this day to resolve anew their belief that 
man should not be restricted in devel- 
oping his full potential due to racial dis- 
crimination. 


EDUCATION 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I will 
give my wholehearted support this year, 
as I have in previous years, to the Pres- 
ident’s proposals to improve the level of 
education in this country. The President 
has, during his term of office, provided 
remarkable leadership in the education 
field. His proposals for 1967 refiect the 
continued vigor and imagination of the 
thinking in his administration in the 
education field. I am enthusiastic about 
the provisions in the 1967 educational 
program to overcome the shortage of 
qualified teachers, to improve student 
loans, to extend the Teacher Corps, to 
educate the handicapped and to combat 
illiteracy in adults. It is on this last 
point that I want to dwell, both because 
of the importance of this provision and 
because of the obstacles it faces in the 
current year. 

Adult basic education is clearly one of 
the most successful programs in the 


Government’s education package. It en- 
ables men and women to come back from 
hopelessness. It shows them that, even 
after they are adults, they can still have 
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decades of productive life before them, if 
they will grasp the educational oppor- 
tunities offered them. The figures indi- 
cate that tens of thousands of adults 
have already taken these opportunities 
and have made significant steps in the 
direction of improving their productive 
capacities and themselves. 

But I believe that this program, in- 
sufficiently appreciated, has been insuf- 
ficiently financed. Last year, adult basic 
education worked with a total of $35 
million, counting a holdover that was 
unspent in fiscal 1965. For the current 
year, $40 million was authorized but, I 
regret to say, only $30 million was ac- 
tually appropriated. Last year, more 
than 19,000 adults were enrolled in adult 
basic education courses in New York 
alone. The success of the program 
should have been sufficient spur to in- 
crease the appropriation. In reality, this 
year New York has been forced to work 
with $1.3 million less than last year for 
its adult basic education. To me, this 
is unmitigated cruelty—to hold out hope 
to these people, then to snatch it away 
from them. 

Mr. Speaker, legislation has been in- 
troduced to include $10 million in a sup- 
plemental appropriation to strengthen 
adult basic education in the current year. 
I strongly support that legislation. I 
very vigorously urge the Appropriations 
Committee to make this investment pos- 
sible—an investment in adult Americans 
for the betterment of our country. 

The President, in his message on edu- 
cation, announced that he would ask for 
$44 million in the appropriation to com- 
bat adult illiteracy during the forthcom- 
ing year. I regard the request as modest. 
If the full amount is appropriated, then 
it will permit a small growth for adult 
education. I think that the program de- 
serves better support. It is no longer 
experimental; it has proven its value. 
I have received countless letters from 
its beneficiaries, telling me how impor- 
tant the program is to them. It should 
benefit many, many more. I urge the 
Appropriations Committee to give special 
attention to this provision of the educa- 
tion program when it comes before them 
for consideration. 

I strongly support sufficient funds to 
carry out the existing program for the 
Teachers Corps and to implement vital 
summer activities of the corps. Often 
called “the best bargain in the Federal 
education program,” the Teachers Corps 
encourages and enables experienced and 
young teacher interns to teach culturally 
deprived children in poor urban and 
rural areas. It has won impressive sup- 
port of the National Education Associa- 
tion and other educational groups and 
leaders, and I regret this excellent pro- 
gram has not had full support in the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the many claims being 
made on our budget, from at home and 
abroad, must not obscure the truth in 
the observation that sound education is 
the foundation of the Nation. No mat- 
ter what the demands elsewhere, we are 
being shortsighted by failing to give edu- 
cation full support. I believe that, more 
than any other single factor, our great- 
ness depends on it. 
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THE CSO STORY: COMMITMENT TO 
PROGRESS 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to pay homage 
today to an organization which is deserv- 
ing of the highest admiration and praise. 
I speak of the Community Service Or- 
ganization, a grassroots civic action or- 
ganization whose members are motivated 
by a faith that the people can work out 
their own destinies, and that the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship are defended and developed 
more by what we do on the community 
level and within the neighborhood than 
by what we say. As stated in “The Los 
Angeles CSO Story: American Democ- 
racy Is Not a Fake,” an article published 
by the organization: 

CSO is not a political movement, nor is 
it a relief agency. It is a civic-action group, 
dedicated to helping people to help them- 
selves... It is, in short, a modern town 
hall, where people thrash out common prob- 
lems, plan socially useful actions, and carry 
them out. 


I am honored and proud to say that I 
have many fine friends who are members 
of the CSO. My colleague, the gentleman 
from California, Congressman Epwarp 
RoyBAL, was among its founding mem- 
bers, and to this day is listed as a prom- 
inent member of the group. The mem- 
bership of the CSO continues to grow, 
and with it grows also the hopes and 
aspirations of hundreds of thousands of 
Spanish-speaking citizens of the great 
Southwest, the area where this organiza- 
tion is centered. 

Most present here today will remem- 
ber the infamous Zoot-suit“ riots which 
erupted in Los Angeles during World 
War II. Emotions flared into violence, 
and pent-up frustrations on both sides 
were vented. But out of this tragic in- 
cident, there came a formal recognition 
that what had taken place was a con- 
frontation between Americans—not a 
confrontation between Americans and 
Mexicans. During that period, a protest 
from the Government of Mexico demand- 
ing that Mexicans within this country 
be treated as equals and accorded all the 
respect extended to other citizens, was 
answered with a curt reply that every 
effort would be made to assure that all 
Americans would indeed be protected, 
but that this Government would remind 
the Mexican Government that what had 
taken place, tragic as it had been, was 

an American affair and, consequently, 
subject to an American solution. 

This incident, although significant, was 
but one among many which strengthened 
the communitywide efforts to lift up our 
American citizens who had been rel- 
egated to second-class status, left out of 
the mainstream of America’s progress, 
and in many cases locked out of the 
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larger community activities. The barrio 
became alive with new impetus from 
groups such as the Community Service 
Organization. Some initial undertakings 
of the organization came under heavy 
criticism and well-entrenched apathy 
and defeatism were formidable foes. But 
the problems were attacked from within 
and outside the barrio, for the door was 
to be opened from both sides. This basic 
belief has taken root within the CSO, and 
its success is a testament to its approach 
to community problems. 

Long before the faltering war on 
poverty entered the current scene, there 
were battles being waged by the CSO on 
poverty and its attendant evils. As far 
back as 1947, this small but dedicated 
group of spirited citizens was awakening 
the hope of great numbers of people to 
the dream of America. The path was 
arduous and the frustrations many, but 
the idea received nourishment from a 
people who had long been neglected and, 
indeed, in many cases, rejected by the 
majority group within the society. 

Through numerous committees such as 
the one on voter education, a tradition- 
ally silent people began to organize 
themselves into a unified voice. The 
idea that the political key would open 
the lock to many other doors became the 
prime motivating force, and, I might add, 
they were essentially correct in their as- 
sumption. As the list of voters with 
Spanish surnames gradually increased, 
the public authorities began to sit up and 
take notice, and to move ahead with pro- 
grams to assist these people. 

We know that this forward thrust has 
not subsided, much less, ended, but that 
it continues to this day. And it will not 
be restrained. For we know also, that 
whenever and wherever injustices 
abound in this or any society then the 
ideas which have motivated this par- 
ticular civic organization will motivate 
other such groups of a like nature and 
purpose. 

True, the dynamic mobilization phase 
of the CSO is past, but a whole new spec- 
trum of activity awaits those of us who 
would seek to continue our commitment 
to public advancement. The Los Ange- 
les chapter of the Community Service 
Organization is presently extending into 
new areas centered around mutual-aid 
programs. The progress which they are 
forging should be enviable to any civic 
improvement group in this Nation. The 
future appears even more hopeful for, as 
we well know, commitment to progress 
is an open-ended proposition. There is 
no end to the good we can accomplish 
together, if we will but pledge ourselves 
to constructive rather than to destruc- 
tive ends. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I offer these 
few humble remarks in tribute to an 
organization which, I am proud to 
say, is centered in my home State of 
California and found its birth and impe- 
tus in and around my congressional dis- 
trict in Los Angeles County. I, for one, 
am of the firm belief that the promise of 
the Community Service Organization is 
relevant not only to that group which it 
primarily serves, but to all of us—for the 
promise it offers is hope, fulfillment, and 
community pride. 
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LOS ANGELES BASIN IS HAZARDOUS 
FIRE AREA 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, because of certain unusual geo- 
graphical features and meteorological 
conditions, the Los Angeles “basin” area 
has always been a hazardous setting for 
fires. The physical situation in the basin 
presents a challenge that is perhaps 
unique in the world. Hot, drying winds, 
known as Santa Ana winds, come in from 
the desert each year, bringing with them 
the danger of fire. In recent years, tele- 
vision viewers across the Nation have 
seen some of the devastation caused by 
these fires in the Bel Air and Brentwood 
sections of the city. The problem has 
been aggravated by the gradual exten- 
sion of housing developments out into 
the basin. Fortunately, the fire depart- 
ments in the Los Angeles area have de- 
veloped an outstanding partnership of 
cooperation to face this common prob- 
lem. However, more needs to be done. 
There is no reason why the Los Angeles 
basin should have to face the threat of 
fires year after year, without hope of 
being able to eliminate or at least con- 
trol this tragic menace. We must tap 
new knowledge, new technology, new ap- 
proaches, if we are to cope successfully 
with the threat to life and property posed 
by unwanted fires. 

President Johnson, in his message, to 
protect the American consumer, pointed 
out that some 12,000 lives and more than 
$1.75 billion in property damages were 
lost to fires in this country in 1965. The 
President called for a major national 
effort to reduce our shameful loss of life 
and property resulting from fires. 

I have therefore introduced H.R. 7270, 
the Fire Research and Safety Act of 1967, 
to provide a foundation of knowledge, re- 
search, education, and action which will 
help turn down the rising trend in fire 
deaths and property losses. 

The proposed program is a sound and 
reasonable approach to this national 
problem. I make that statement because 
the program would accomplish its ob- 
jectives through support and expansion 
of existing public and private programs, 
wherever possible. There are many 
groups that have been involved in fire 
research and safety activities for years, 
but in spite of their efforts, the death 
rate curves and the property loss curves 
have continued to rise. Obviously, the 
work of these important institutions 
needs to be supported and augmented. 

The program outlined in the bill I 
have introduced would include, first, in- 
vestigation of the frequency and severity 
of fires and research on the causes of 
fires; second, education of the public on 
fire hazards and safety techniques, and 
training of firemen on the latest methods 
for fighting fires; third, information 
services to disseminate the latest knowl- 
edge on all aspects of fire safety; and 
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fourth, demonstration projects to study 
the feasibility of new ways to prevent 
and control fires. Grants to accomplish 
the objectives of the program could be 
made to State and local governments, 
and other public and nonprofit institu- 
tions. 

In my view, this bill represents a prac- 
tical first step toward meeting a threat 
that exists in every part of the country, 
wherever people live. The threat be- 
comes more severe as Americans tend to 
live closer and closer together in densely 
populated urban and suburban areas. 

I urge all Members to examine this 
proposal thoughtfully, and I invite sup- 
port for this bill from everyone. 


“DOWN WITH MAJORITY RULE” 
SAYS THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of any Member who might 
have missed the comic section the Wash- 
ington Post calls its editorial page, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp the 
lead editorial they ran this morning, 
titled “Assault on the Constitution.” 

The Post is “shocked” to learn that a 
majority of the States are planning a 
“sneak attack,” a back-door assault” 
on the Constitution by following its pro- 
visions. The specter of a majority of 
the States petitioning the Congress, as 
prescribed by the Constitution, has the 
Post frothing. Their trauma is, of 
course, understandable only in the con- 
text of their gloriously inconsistent phi- 
losophy. The idea of anyone following 
the precepts and provisions of the Con- 
stitution is Gorgonian to the Post. 

Why, if such a thing caught on, there 
would be no end to it. The next thing 
you knew, people would be demanding 
their rights, too, and how could we build 
a wonderful and great federalist society 
if the States and people do not willingly 
submit to the Federal Government? Un- 
less such ridiculousness as this is stopped 
at once, that old, wornout document 
might even regain some of its impor- 
tance, and then where would we be? 

And so the Post cries, “Down with the 
majority.” To them, a majority of the 
States expressing the will of the majority 
of the people sends a chill down their 
spineless spine. 

Conveniently, the Post overlooks that 
it has taken in the past, every possible 
side of the majority rule question. 
Whenever a minority prevents cloture 
in the Senate, the Post cries, “Down 
with minority rule.” Who knows about 
tomorrow? 

The record of the Post is undeviating. 
They are consistently inconsistent. 

The editorial follows: 

ASSAULT ON THE CONSTITUTION 


News that 32 states are demanding a con- 
stitutional convention comes as a shock be- 
cause the movement has been pushed quiet- 
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ly. Apparently its sponsors fear that knowl- 
edge of what they are trying to do will be 
fatal to their cause. In any event, they have 
chosen a back-door method of seeking 
amendment of the Constitution after the 
front door has been closed to them. In ef- 
fect, it is a sneak attack which, if successful, 
would expose the whole Constitution to peril. 

The founding fathers did provide that “on 
the application of the legislatures of two 
thirds of the several states” Congress shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments” 
to the Constitution. But this clumsy method 
has never been used. All 25 of the amend- 
ments have been proposed by Congress and 
ratified by the states. The reason is obvious. 
At no time has Congress or the country been 
willing to open the basic structure of our 
Government and the charter of our liberties 
to the unpredictable whims of a new conven- 
tion. 

The sponsors of the current movement 
seem to be aware of this hostility toward a 
wide-open convention. So they are petition- 
ing Congress to call a convention for the 
specific purpose of adopting an amendment 
which they have already proposed. It is the 
substance of the Dirksen amendment to per- 
mit the states to apportion one house of their 
legislatures on “factors other than popula- 
tion” so as to overturn the Supreme Court’s 
so-called one-man-one-vote ruling. But the 
Senate has already rejected the resolution 
sponsored by Senator Dirksen for the same 
purpose. What the 32 states are trying to do, 
therefore, is to usurp the congressional 
function of proposing specific amendments. 
Because of this and other defects and in- 
consistencies in the resolutions passed by 
the 32 states, the movement may well fail 
even if two more states (making a two-thirds 
majority) join this risky parade. The Con- 
stitution does not say that Congress must 
call a convention, on application of two 
thirds of the states, to propose a specific 
amendment. Congress might well reject the 
request of the states on the ground that they 
are trying to take over the congressional 
function of offering specific amendments. 

Congress could raise various other legiti- 
mate objections to the venture and as a last 
resort it could simply fail to pass legisla- 
tion for the selection of convention dele- 
gates. But no such emergency device should 
be necessary. Every state legislature that 
has not been sucked into this dangerous ven- 
ture should be alerted to what is happening. 
It is difficult to believe that well-informed 
legislators will risk such hazards to our con- 
stitutional underpinnings if they know what 
they are doing. This back-door assault on 
the Constitution should be stopped. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the areas in which this Congress has the 
opportunity to distinguish itself is in 
consumer protection. I say that because 
it will cost little or no money. We hear 
much these days about the need to save 
money to meet our commitments abroad. 
Mr. Speaker, we can make a great record 
in the current Congress without spend- 
ing a dime—by enacting the regulations 
that are needed to protect the American 
consumer. This is one of the reasons 
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why I am so enthusiastic about the Presi- 
dent’s proposals on consumer protection. 
I look forward to their being given care- 
ful attention, by both the majority and 
the minority party. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for us to be of service to the Amer- 
ican people, without being cavalier about 
the challenges overseas. I commend the 
President for his consumer proposals and 
I look forward to the enactment in this 
session of many of them. 

Perhaps no proposal has more to rec- 
ommend it than the truth-in-lending 
measure. Can Republican or Democrat 
be opposed to honesty? Yet, that is all 
this proposal calls for. It calls for an 
end to the practice of representing credit 
charges speciously, in a manner designed 
to conceal their real magnitude. It is de- 
signed to help every consumer, but par- 
ticularly those who lack the sophistica- 
tion to know the implications of con- 
cealed credit costs. I might add that 
there are few of us who can grapple with 
all manner of credit presentation. I have 
personally received credit proposals that 
would, I think, challenge an Einstein’s 
efforts to determine real cost. I do not 
know of a good argument against this 
bill. I know of only excuses. I can think 
of no better demonstration of the good 
intentions of this Congress than to enact 
the truth-in-lending measure promptly. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not go point-for- 
point through the President’s consumer 
program, exciting though it is. But I 
say to myself, how can any Member of 
Congress dedicated to the public interest 
be against regulations designed to assure 
honesty—not only in lending but in such 
areas as interstate land sales, the admin- 
istration of pension and welfare funds, 
and the operation of mutualfunds? We 
do not need laws against stealing in the 
old-fashioned sense, because those have 
always been on our books in response to 
eternal needs. But now we have new 
needs—and we must respond in new 
fashion. Interstate land sales, large 
pension and welfare funds, mutual funds, 
all these are new phenomena in our afflu- 
ent society. Because they are new, there 
are loopholes through which unscrupu- 
lous operators can function to make un- 
merited and often dishonest profits. 

The law has not yet caught up to the 
existence of these phenomena and, I be- 
lieve, it is our responsibility to make the 
leap. A generation or two ago, it made 
no difference if there were no laws to pro- 
tect investors in mutual funds because 
the practice of mutual funding, for all 
practical purposes, did not exist. Now it 
exists and we must surround it with the 
same safeguards that houses have for 
protection against burglary and banks 
have for protection against embezzle- 
ment. I recommend acceptance of the 
President’s proposals on these matters. 

In similar fashion, we must now catch 
up in areas of public health. I will sup- 
port the President in the effort to apply 
appropriate standards to the manufac- 
ture of medical devices, to the practices 
of our clinical laboratories, to the inspec- 
tion of meat. We cannot afford to take 
chances any longer, to accommodate 
those who would be dishonest or slovenly 
in their dealings with the consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, I endorse the proposals 
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the President makes to insure the relia- 
bility of our electric power and to guar- 
antee the safety of our gas-pipeline net- 
work. The average citizen is unable to 
cope with these matters on his own. He 
is powerless to enforce on those who 
transmit natural gas, a system of stand- 
ards that will free him from the fear of 
explosion and, in some cases, asphyxia- 
tion. He is powerless to make the elec- 
tric utilities employ equipment and 
methods that will prevent interruptions 
of power. The marketplace is impotent 
to impose these standards, but still they 
are very necessary. Only government 
can do it and I recommend that we give 
prompt consideration to the President’s 
plans. 

We can act in this session, Mr. Speaker, 
We can fulfill our responsibilities to our 
constituents, without increasing the cost 
of government. We can do it by enact- 
ing protective legislation for consumers. 
I believe Congress, should focus its atten- 
tion on this area, where so much atten- 
tion is so badly needed. 


ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I join 
with my colleagues in observance of 
Greek Independence Day. March 25 
marks the 146th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the land universally ac- 
claimed as the cradle of philosophy, 
of rhetoric, of science, of the arts, of 
great theories concerning mankind, and 
of democracy and freedom. 

Almost a century and a half ago, on 
March 25, 1821, a little band of dedi- 
cated, freedom-loving Greek patriots 
unfurled the banner of revolt against the 
tyranny of Ottoman rule. Their zeal 
and the justice of their cause stirred 
the hearts of freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the earth. Among those 
who flocked to their standard were 
Americans, who themselves had enjoyed 
independence for only a short time. 
Many U.S. citizens journeyed to Greece 
to fight on the side of the valiant Greek 
patriots. Many American communities 
donated aid to the Greek cause. In 1822, 
in a message to Congress, President 
James Monroe summarized the Amer- 
ican attitude toward the Greek war 
for independence: : 

Genius and delicacy in the arts, daring and 
heroism in action, unselfish patriotism, en- 
thusiastic zeal, and devotion to public and 
private liberty, all these are connected with 
the name of ancient Greece. It is natural 
therefore that their [the Greeks’] contest 
should arouse the sympathy of the entire 
United States. 


The Greek cause ultimately prevailed, 
and their victory was formally recog- 
nized in the Treaty of Constantinople— 
July 1832—when the Turks renounced 
all claims of rule over the Greek land. 
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Thus, after a long and difficult fight 
the independent Greek state arose and 
assumed its rightful place once again in 
the assemblage of sovereign nations. 
Aided by the genius and determination 
of the Greek people, the nation was able 
to progress toward strength and full 
maturity. 

Yet, following World War II Greek 
independence was mortally threatened. 
Not only had the war’s devastation 
brought economic chaos, but Communist- 
led guerrillas hindered attempts at uni- 
fication and reconstruction. Moreover, 
in 1947, the British, who had extended 
economic and military aid to Greece in 
the early postwar years, announced that 
their own financial crisis would force 
them to discontinue their aid. Greece 
petitioned the United States for help, 
and on March 12, 1947, President Harry 
S. Truman went before the Congress for 
the authority to extend $400 million of 
economic and military aid to the be- 
leaguered nations of Greece and Turkey. 
The President regarded the situation as 
a national emergency and declared that 
“the foreign policy and the national 
security of the United States” were di- 
rectly involved in Greece. The Congress 
honored the President’s request. Addi- 
tional grants and loans followed, and 
technical experts were sent to help re- 
build the country. This aid, plus the 
decisive factor of Greek innovative abil- 
ity, resilience, and perseverance, enabled 
Greece to defeat the Communist threat 
and to proceed with the task of economic 
recovery. In the two decades since 
proclamation of the Truman doctrine, 
Greece has realized outstanding eco- 
nomic development and progress. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, on this anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence Day, we 
here in America are proud to recall an 
outstanding instance in the postwar era 
when we were able to help the Greek 
people maintain their self-government. 
At the same time, this great day stirs us 
to recall the enormous debt that we owe 
the Greek civilization for its contribu- 
tion to mankind. On this happy occa- 
sion, let us renew our commitment to the 
Greek ideal of democracy and freedom 
and pray that all men everywhere may 
soon attain individual liberty and that 
all nations may be blessed with inde- 
pendence. Again, it is with great pleas- 
ure that I extend my congratulations 
and warmest wishes to our Greek friends 
in my own 19th District of New York, 
throughout the United States, and all 
over the world. 


MUST NOT FAIL IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Fur rox] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, last Wednesday the city of Met- 
ropolitan Nashville, Davidson County, 
Tenn., was privileged to host President 
and Mrs. Lyndon Johnson. 
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The occasion was March 15, 1967, the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson. Appropriate 
ceremonies were held at President Jack- 
son’s home, the Hermitage, that morn- 
ing at which time the President and First 
Lady spoke and the Post Office Depart- 
ment issued a special stamp in its “prom- 
inent American” series honoring Old 
Hickory. 

During his visit to Nashville, President 
Johnson gave a major address on the ad- 
ministration’s Vietnam policy before the 
Tennessee General Assembly in which he 
very succinctly outlined again our goals 
and aspirations for peace and the people 
of Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the text of the President’s 
remarks in the Record at this point: 


L.B.J. Text TO LEGISLATORS: Must Nor Fan. 
IN VIETNAM 


(This is the text of the address given by 
President Johnson to a joint session of the 
Tennessee Legislature at noon yesterday;) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is always a 
special pleasure for me to visit Tennessee. 

For a Texan, it is like a homecoming. 
Much of the courage and hard work that 
went into the building of the Southwest 
came from the hills and fields of Tennessee. 
It strengthened the sinews of thousands of 
men—at the Alamo, at San Jacinto, and in 
the homes of a pioneer people. 


WORLD CHANGES 


This morning I visited the Hermitage, the 
historic home of Andrew Jackson. Two 
centuries have passed since that most Amer- 
ican of Americans was born. The world 
has changed much since his day. But the 
qualities which sustain men and nations 
in positions of leadership have not changed. 

In our time as in Jackson's, freedom has 
its price. 

In our time as in his, history conspires 
to test the American will. 

In our times as in his, courage, vision, 
and the willingness to sacrifice will sustain 
the cause of freedom. 

This generation of Americans is making 
its imprint on history in the fierce hills 
and sweltering jungles f Vietnam. I think 
most of our citizens have—after a very 
penetrating debate which is our democratic 
heritage—reached a common understand- 
ing on the meaning and objectives of that 
struggle. 

Before I discuss the specific questions that 
remain at issue, let me review the points 
of widespread agreement. 

Two years ago we were forced to choose 
and forced to make major commitments in 
defense of South Vietnam and retreat— 

The evacuation of more than 25,000 of 
our troops, 

The collapse of the Republic of Vietnam 
in the face of subversion and external 
assault, 

Andrew Jackson would never have been 
surprised at our choice. 

We chose a course in keeping with our 
tradition, with the foreigr policy of three 
administrations, with the expressed will of 
Congress, with our solemn obligations un- 
der the Southeast Asian Treaty, and with 
the interests of sixteen million South Viet- 
namese who had no wish to live under 
Communist domination, 


OPPOSITION RISES 

As our commitment in Vietnam required 
more men and equipment, some voices were 
raised in opposition. The administration 
was urged to disengage, to find an excuse to 
abandon the effort. 

These cries came despite growing evidence 
that the defense of Vietnam held the key to 
the political and economic future of free 
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Asia. The stakes of the struggle grew cor- 
respondingly. 

It became clear that if we were prepared 
to stay the course in Vietnam, we could help 
to lay the cornerstone for a diverse and inde- 
pendent Asia, full of promise and resolute 
in the cause of peaceful economic develop- 
ment for her long-suffering peoples. 

But if we faltered, the forces of chaos 
would scent victory and decades of strife 
and aggression would stretch endlessly be- 
fore us. 

IN TO STAY 


The choice was clear. We would stay the 
course. And we shall stay the course. 

I think most Americans support this fun- 
damental decision. Most of us remember 
the fearful cost of ignoring aggression. Most 
of us have cast aside the illusion that we can 
live in an affluent fortress while the world 
slides into chaos. 

I think we have all reached broad agree- 
ment on our basic objectives in Vietnam. 

First, an honorable peace, that will leave 
the people of South Vietnam free to fashion 
their own political and economic institutions 
without fear of terror or intimidation from 
the North. 

Second, a Southeast Asia in which all 
countries—including a peaceful North Viet- 
nam-—apply their scarce resources to the real 
problems of their people: combating hunger, 
ignorance, and disease. 


PEACE PREFERRED 


I have said many times that nothing would 
give us greater pleasure than to invest our 
Own resources in the constructive works of 
peace rather than the futile destruction of 
war 


Third, a concrete demonstration that ag- 
gression across international frontiers and 
demarcation lines is no longer an acceptable 
means of political change. 

There is also a general agreement among 
Americans on the things we do not want in 
Vietnam. 

We do not want permanent bases. We 
will begin withdrawal of our troops on a rea- 
sonable schedule whenever reciprocal conces- 
sions are forthcoming from our adversary. 

We do not seek to impose our political be- 
liefs upon South Vietnam. Our republic 
rests upon a brisk commerce in ideas. We 
will be happy to see free competition in the 
intellectual marketplace whenever North 
Vietnam is willing to shift the conflict from 
the battlefield to the ballot box. 

These are the broad principles on which 
most Americans agree. 


ANSWERS 


On a less general level, however, the events 
and frustrations of these past few difficult 
weeks have inspired a number of questions 
about our Vietnam policy in the minds and 
hearts of many of our citizens. Today in 
this historical chamber I want to deal with 
some of those questions that figure most 
prominently in the press and the many 
letters which reach a president’s desk. 

Many Americans are confused by the bar- 
rage of information about military engage- 
ments. They long for the capsule summary 
which has kept tabs on previous wars, a line 
on the map dividing friend from foe. 

Precisely what, they ask, is our military 
situation, and what are the prospects of vic- 
tory? 

The first answer is that Vietnam is aggres- 
sion in a new guise, as far removed from 
trench warfare as the rifle from the longbow. 
This is a war of infiltration, of subversion, 
of ambush. Pitched battles are rare, and 
even more rarely decisive. 

COURSE REVERSED 

Today, more than 1 million men from the 
Republic of Vietnam and its six allies are 
engaged in the order of battle. 

Despite continuing increases in North Viet- 
nam infiltration, this strengthening of Allied 
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Forces in 1966 was instrumental in reversing 
the whole course of the war: 

We estimate that 55,000 North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong were killed in 1966, compared 
with 35,000 the previous year. Many more 
were wounded, and more than 20,000 de- 
fected. 

By contrast, 9,500 South Vietnamese, more 
than 5,000 Americans, and 600 from other 
Allied Forces were killed in action. 

The Vietnamese army achieved a 1966 aver- 
age of two weapons captured from the Viet 
Cong to every one lost, a dramatic turn 
around from the previous two years. 

Allied forces have made several successful 
sweeps through territories that were formerly 
considered Viet Cong sanctuaries only a short 
time ago. These operations not only cost 
the enemy large numbers of his men and 
weapons, but are very damaging to his 
morale. 

What does this mean? 

Will the North Vietnamese change tactics? 
Will there be less infiltration of main units 
and more guerrilla warfare? 

The actual truth is we don’t know. 

What we do know is that General West- 
moreland’s strategy has produced results, 
that our military position has substantially 
improved, and that our military success has 
permitted the groundwork to be laid for a 
pacification program which is the long-run 
key to an independent South Vietnam. 

Since February 1965, our military opera- 
vions have included selective bombing of 
military targets in North Vietnam. Our pur- 
poses are three: 

To back our fighting men by denying the 
enemy a sanctuary; 

To exact a penalty against North Vietnam 
for her flagrant violation of the Geneva Ac- 
cords of 1954 and 1962; 

To limit the flow, or substantially increase 
the cost of infiltration of men and materiel 
from North Vietnam, 

All intelligence confirms that we have been 
successful. 

POLICY QUESTIONED 


Yet, some of our people object strongly to 
this aspect of our policy. Must we bomb? 
many people ask. Does it do any military 
good? Is it consistent with America’s limited 
objectives? Is it an inhuman act that’s 
aimed at civilians? 

On the question of military utility, I can 
only report the firm belief of the secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, General Westmore- 
land and the commanders in the field and all 
the advice available to the commander in 
chief that the bombing is causing serious 
disruption and added expense to the North 
Vietnamese infiltration effort. 

We know, for example, that half a million 
people are kept busy just repairing bomb 
damage to bridges, roads, railroads, and 
other strategic facilities, and in air and 
coastal defense. 

I also want to say categorically that it is 
not the position of the American government 
that the bombing will be decisive in getting 
Hanoi to abandon aggression. It has how- 
ever, created very serious problems for them. 
The best indication of how substantial is 
the fact that they are working so hard every 
day with all fronts throughout the world to 
get us to stop. 

BOMBING LOGICAL 


The bombing is entirely consistent with 
our limited objectives in South Vietnam. 
The strength of Communist main-force units 
in the south is clearly based on infiltration 
from the north. It is simply unfair to Amer- 
ican soldiers, sailors, and marines—and Viet- 
nam soldiers—to ask them to face increased 
enemy personnel and fire power without 
making an effort to reduce that infiltration. 

As for bombing civilians, I would simply 
say that we are making an effort unprece- 
dented in the history of warfare to be sure 
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that we do not. It is our policy to bomb 
military targets only. 

We have never deliberately bombed cities, 
nor attacked any target with the purpose of 
inflicting civilian casualties. 

We hasten to add, however, recognize, and 
regret, that some people lving and working in 
the vicinity of military targets have suffered. 

We also are all too aware that men and 
machines are not infallible, and that some 
mistakes do occur. 

But our record on this account, is in my 
opinion highly defensible. 

Look for a moment at the record of the 
other side. 

Any civilian casualties that result from our 
operations are inadvertent, in stark contrast 
to the calculated Viet Cong policy of sys- 
tematic terror. 

Tens of thousands of innocent Vietnamese 
civilians have been killed, tortured and kid- 
napped by the Viet Cong. There is no doubt 
about the deliberate nature of the Viet Cong 
program. One need only note the frequency 
with which Viet Cong victims are village 
leaders, teachers, health workers and others 
trying to carry out constructive programs for 
these people. 

WEARY OF CRITICS 

Yet the deeds of the Viet Cong go largely 
unnoted in the public debate. It is this 
moral double bookkeeping which makes us 
sometimes very weary of some of our critics. 

But there is another question: Why don’t 
we stop bombing to make it easier for them 
to begin negotiations? 

The answer is a simple one. We stopped 
for 5 days and 29 hours in May 1965. Repre- 
sentatives of Hanoi simply returned our mes- 
sage in a plain envelope. 

We stopped bombing for 36 days and 15 
hours in December 1965 and January 1966. 
And Hanoi only replied: “A political settle- 
ment of the Vietnam problem can be en- 
visaged only when the United States Gov- 
ernment has accepted the four point stand 
of the Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam, has proved this by actual 
deeds, has stopped unconditionally and for 
good its air raids and all other acts of war 
against the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam.” 

And only last month we stopped bombing 
for 5 days and 18 hours, after many prior 
weeks in which we had communicated to 
them several possible routes to peace, any one 
of which America was prepared to take. 
Their response, as delivered to his Holiness 
the Pope, was this: The United States must 
put an end to their aggression in Vietnam, 
end unconditionally and definitely the bomb- 
ing and all other acts of war against the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, withdraw 
from South Vietnam all American and satel- 
lite troops, recognize the South Vietnam Na- 
tional Front for Liberation, and let the Viet- 
namese people settle themselves their own 
affairs.” 

That is where we stand today. 


INTENTIONS SNUBBED 


They have three times rejected a bombing 
pause as a means to open the way to ending 
the war and going to the negotiating table. 

The tragedy of South Vietnam is not lim- 
ited to casualty lists. 

There is much tragedy in the story of a 
nation at war for nearly a generation. It is 
the story of economic stagnation. It is the 
story of a generation of young men—the 
flower of the labor force—pressed into mili- 
tary service by one side or the other. 

No one denies that the survival of South 
Vietnam is heavily dependent upon early 
economic progress. 

My most recent and hopeful report of 
progress in this area came from an old friend 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority—David 
Lilienthal,-who recently went as my repre- 
sentative to Vietnam to work with the Viet- 
namese on economic planning. 
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He reported—with some surprise, I might 
add—that he discovered an extraordinary air 
of confidence among farmers, village leaders, 
trade unionists, and industrialists. He con- 
cluded that their economic behavior suggests 
“that they think they know how this all is 
going to come out.” 

Mr. Lilienthal also said that the South 
Vietnamese were among the hardest-working 
people he had seen in developing countries 
around the world, that “to have been 
through 20 years of war and still have this 
amount of ‘zip’ almost ensures their long- 
term economic development.” 

Mr. Lilienthal will be going with me to 
Guam and he will talk about his plans for 
the area, 

Our AID programs are also supporting the 
drive toward a sound economy. 

But none of these economic accomplish- 
ments will be decisive in itself. And no 
economic achievement can substitute for a 
strong and free political structure. 

We cannot build such a structure because 
only the Vietmamese can do that. 


BUILD FOR PEACE 


And, I think, they are building it. As I 
am talking to you here, a freely elected con- 
stituent assembly in Saigon is wrestling with 
the last details of a new constitution, one 
which will bring the Republic of Vietnam 
to full membership among the democratic 
nations of the world. 

In the midst of war, they have been build- 
ing for peace and justice. That is a remark- 
able accomplishment in the annals of man- 
kind. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, who has 
served us with such great distinction is com- 
ing to the end of his second distinguished 
tour of duty in Saigon. To replace him, I 
am drafting as our ambassador to the gov- 
ernment of Vietnam Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, 
able and devoted, full of wisdom and experi- 
ence acquired on five continents over many 


ars. 

As his deputy, I am nominating and re- 
calling from Pakistan Mr. Eugene Locke, our 
young and very vigorous ambassador to Pak- 
istan. 

To drive forward with a sense of urgency, 
the work in pacification in Vietnam, I am 
sending presidential assistant Robert Komer 
to strengthen General Westmoreland in the 
intensive operations that he will be con- 
ducting in the months ahead, I am assign- 
ing to him additional top-flight military 
personnel—the best that the country has 
been able to provide. 


CONFIDENT 


So you can be confident that in the 
months ahead we shall have at work in Sai- 
gon the ablest, wisest, the most tenacious and 
the most experienced team that the United 
States can mount. 

In view of these decisions, and in view of 
the meetings that will take place this week- 
end, I thought it wise to invite the leaders of 
South Vietnam to join us in Guam for a part 
of our discussion, If it were convenient for 
them. 

I am gratified to be able to inform you 
that they have accepted our invitation. I 
should like you to know that representatives 
of all the countries that have troops in Viet- 
nam will meet in Washington April 20-21 for 
a general appraisal of the situation. 

This brings me to my final point: the 
peaceful, just world we all seek. 

We have just lived through another flurry 
of “rumors of peace feelers.” Our years of 
dealing with this problem have taught us 
that peace will not come easily. 

‘The problem is a very simple one: it takes 
two to negotiate, and Hanoi has refused to 
simply consider. 

I don't believe that our own position on 
peace negotiations can be stated any more 
clearly than I have stated it in the past—or 
than Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Goldberg, 
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and any number of other officials have stated 
it in every forum we could find. I repeat the 
essentials now, lest there be any doubts. 

United States representatives are ready at 
any time for discussions of the Vietnam 
problem or any related matter, with any gov- 
ernment or governments, if there is any rea- 
son to believe it will advance the cause of 
peace. 

We are prepared to go more than halfway 
and to use any avenue possible to encourage 
such discussion, 

We believe that the Geneva Accords of 
1954 and 1962 could serve as the central ele- 
ments of a peaceful settlement. These ac- 
cords provide, in essence, that both South 
and North Vietnam should be free from ex- 
ternal interference, while at the same time 
they would be free and independent to de- 
termine their positions on the question of 
reunification. 

We also stand ready to advance toward a 
reduction of hostilities, without prior agree- 
ment. The road to peace could go from 
deeds to discussions, or it could start with 
discussions and go to deeds. 

We are ready to take either route or to 
move on both. 


MUST KEEP TRUST 


Reciprocity must be the fundamental 
principle of any reduction in hostilities. The 
United States cannot and will not reduce 
its activities unless and until there is some 
reduction on the other side. To follow any 
other rule would be to violate the sacred 
trust we undertake when we ask a man to 
risk his life for his country. 

We will negotiate a reduction of the bomb- 
ing whenever the government of North Viet- 
nam is ready and there are almost innumer- 
able avenues of communication by which 
the government of North Vietnam can make 
their readiness known. 

To this date there has been no sign of 
that readiness. 

Yet, we must and will keep trying. 

As I speak to you today, Secretary Rusk 
and our representatives throughout the 
world are on constant alert. Hundreds of 
quiet diplomatic conversations have been 
held far from the glare of front page head- 
lines and Kleig lights and will be held on 
the possibilities of bringing peace to Viet- 
nam. 

Gov. Harriman, with 25 years of experience 
of troubleshooting on the most difficult in- 
ternational problems, is carrying out my in- 
structions that every lead, however slight it 
may first appear, from any source, public or 
private, shall be followed up. 

Let me conclude by saying this: I wish so 
much it were within my power to assure 
that all those in Hanoi could hear one 
simple message—America is committed to 
the defense of South Vietnam until an hon- 
orable peace can be negotiated. 

If this one communication gets through 
and its rational implications are drawn, we 
should be at the table tomorrow. It would 
be none too soon, Then hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans—as brave as any who 
ever took the fleld for their country—can 
return to their homes, Then millions of 
Vietnamese can begin to make a decent life 
for themselves and their fgmilies without 
fear of terrorism or war or fear of commu- 
nist enslavement. That is what we are work- 
ing for. And we must not—shall not—will 
not fail. 

Thank you. 


Following the address to the Tennessee 
General Assembly, the President and 
Mrs. Johnson, accompanied by Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary John 
Gardner, traveled to Columbia, Tenn., 
for the dedication of Columbia State 
Community College. During the cere- 
monies, Secretary Gardner termed the 
development of the community college 
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as the greatest invention in 20th-century 
education. 

Later that evening the President, Mrs. 
Johnson, and Secretary Gardner re- 
turned to Nashville for an education 
seminar held at the Governor’s mansion 
and hosted by Gov. and Mrs. Buford 
Ellington. 

All in all, March 15, 1967, was a his- 
toric day for Nashville and Tennessee, 
one which all Tennesseans can be justly 
proud of. 

There was in connection with the trip, 
however, an incident which pointed to a 
need for legislative attention. 

Several days prior to the arrival of the 
First Family two men were taken into 
custody in Nashville for questioning in 
connection with stories of an alleged plot 
concerning the First Lady. No charges 
were brought and no arrests made. 

However, the situation brought atten- 
tion to the fact that the Federal authori- 
ties have no legal jurisdiction over crimes 
against or conspiracy to commit crimes 
against the family of the President. 

You will recall that at the time of the 
assassination of President Kennedy, the 
Federal Government had no jurisdiction 
over this type of crime. 

That situation was eliminated with the 
passage of legislation in 1965. However, 
the family of the President was not in- 
cluded nor were members of the Cabinet. 

Therefore, I am introducing legisla- 
tion which would extend Federal juris- 
diction to include these individuals un- 
der section 1751 of title XVIII, United 
States Code. Existing law under that 
code makes it a crime to conspire to kill 
or kidnap the President, President-elect, 
the Vice President, or, if there is no Vice 
President, the office next in order of 
succession to the office of President of 
the United States, the Vice-President- 
elect, or any individual who is acting as 
President under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. Under sec- 
tion 1751(d) it is also a crime to con- 
spire to kill or kidnap any individual 
listed in subsection (a). 

The bill I am introducing would 
change the language of 1751(a) to read: 

(a) Whoever kills any individual who is 
the President of the United States; the 
spouse, son or daughter of the President; the 
President-elect; the Vice President, or, if 
there is no Vice-President-elect, a member of 
the President’s Cabinet; or any individual 
who is acting as President under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States; 


We have never had need of this type 
legislation, to my knowledge, and we 
pray such authority is never needed. 
However, we discovered on November 22, 
1963, how serious the then existing omis- 
sion in Federal law was. There is still 
an omission and now is the time to 
remedy it. 


EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Edward 
P. Morgan, who is one of the Nation’s 
most discerning and provocative news 
commentators, pointed out on a recent 
program, that brilliant, responsible 
people like Whitney Young, executive di- 
rector of the National Urban League, are 
doing more to solve the problems of our 
metropolitan areas than the so-called ac- 
tivists who get the headlines. 

Drastic steps must be taken without 
delay to halt the deterioration of our 
cities, Mr. Morgan warns, or “the dam- 
age to the country will have to be equated 
in terms that will cause historians to 
conclude that it might as well have been 
Subjected to a nuclear attack.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that 
those who did not hear this challenging 
broadcast, over the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. radio network, sponsored by the 
AFL-CIO, should have the opportunity 
to read Mr. Morgan’s comment. I there- 
fore include it in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Marcu 16, 1967. 

The United States presided over the inven- 
tion of the atomic bomb and it is now pre- 
siding, negligently, over the preparation of 
another explosion which it must prevent if 
American cities are to be saved from socio- 
logical destruction. To compare the wartime 
devastation of Hiroshima and Nagasaki with 
the devastation threa urban America 
may be called an inappropriate and down- 
right reckless exaggeration. There may be 
parallels that are more apt. But I don't think 
it is an exaggeration to say that unless drastic 
measures are taken soon against the violent 
deterioration of the nation’s metropolitan 
areas, the damage to the country will have to 
be equated in terms that will cause historians 
to conclude that it might as well have been 
subjected to a nuclear attack, 

A voleanic series of race riots need not 
erupt in order to make that dour projection 
prophetic. The “inner city” is already dying 
and the mortal wound is more likely to be 
inflicted by careless neglect of the crisis than 
by the repetition of another holocaust like 
Watts. The problem is to awaken ourselves 
to the problem so that we may apply con- 
structive intelligence in dealing with it, 
while there is still a little time. What is kill- 
ing the city? A lot of things. Traffic jams. 
Air pollution. Waterways poisoned with sew- 
age, Noise. Et cetera. Scientific planning 
can solve some if not all of these afflictions. 
The cost will be painfully high but it will be 
painfully higher the longer reforms are de- 
layed. 

What the scientists have not invented, 
however, is a way to deal with the most in- 
sidious defect of all, the problem within the 
problem—the segregated slum. There is a 
solution but its very simplicity only drama- 
tizes the terrible complications which beset 
it. The solution is for people to live in 
neighborhoods instead of in enemy encamp- 
ments. But this involves sacrificing the 
prejudices nurtured in ignorance and fear. 
And these dubious luxuries, so long clutched 
in the strongbox of emotion, are not easily 
given up. Yet if we study the situation a 
little more closely, what other alternative is 
there? 

Here are some facts. In a speech in Wash- 
ington today before a meeting of the Federal 
Bar Association, Whitney M. Young, Jr., exec- 
utive director of the National Urban League, 
said that “quite simply, the action we take 
(or fail to take on these facts) in the imme- 
diate future .. may well determine the 
fate of the republic.” Today in America 
more people live in slums than live on farms. 
This reflects in part, an “explosive increase of 
the Negro population in northern, central 
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and western cities (which) represents one of 
the most dramatic social 
history ...In 1910... 73 
Negroes lived in rural areas. Today 73 per- 
cent of all Negroes live in cities. In just one 
decade New York City lost a middle class 
white population almost the size of Wash- 
ington ... and gained a non-white popula- 
tion almost the size of Pittsburgh.” 

The population of Washington, D.C. has 
been more than 50 percent Negro for nearly 
10 years. Ten other major cities will shortly 
join that category. Newark, New Jersey, and 
Gary, Indiana, already have. Gary has one 
of the most menacing morasses of unsolved 
racial problems in the country. 

No other ethnic group, Young reported, 
has ever made up so large a proportion of 
the population as does the Negro today—11 
percent. But the urban Negro has become 
trapped in the ghetto as middle-class whites 
continue to fiee to the de facto segregation 
of the suburbs, taking shopping centers, 
better schools, industry and tax revenue with 
them. The inner city is rapidly becoming 
a kind of ghost town, increasingly inhabited, 
you might say, by black ghosts. 

A brilliant, responsible citizen, Young and 
his staff and supporters have built the Urban 
League into one of the most effective agencies 
in the land in breaching barriers against 
Negroes in the areas of jobs and housing. 
Ironically, like Roy Wilkins and the NAACP, 
both Young and the League have had their 
leadership at least temporarily discredited 
among the increasingly impatient Negro 
population as the white power structure 
failed to keep pace with the civil rights revo- 
lution and as young activists“ like Stokely 
Carmichael have drawn more and more head- 
line attention. Never any real threat in it- 
self, the terrible damage that the “black 
power” shibboleth has done, as New York 
Times Columnist Russell Baker co caustically 
notes, was to make bigotry respectable again. 

But if the crisis of the city is to be solved 
(and this is the human crisis cf America) 
black and white Americans alike must open 
their minds to the urgent reasonableness 
of men like Whitney Young, as they argue 
that massive, varied but coordinated efforts 
must be made in the ghetto to redeem or re- 
place housing, make schools excellent and 
social services adequate, no matter what 
the composition of the population in the 
immediate or surrounding area, this year or 
next. The gap between the white and non- 
white population, Young warns, is not 
narrowing. It is widening. It will take re- 
sponsible leadership on both sides to close 
it. The responsibility, in this case, is heavier 
with the haves than with the have-nots. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 


FISCAL AND MONETARY QUESTIONS 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee I am, of course, intense- 
ly interested in all aspects of the fiscal 
and monetary questions that are del- 
uging us lately. 

Recently the distinguished Chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration addressed himself to a most in- 
teresting and important development in 
the American banking world. I wish to 
compliment the Chairman on his sensi- 
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tivity to trends and insert the text of his 
remarks made recently before the Na- 
tional Installment Credit Conference of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Though we may not agree with every- 
thing said, I believe it is important that 
his ideas be given as wide circulation as 
possible. 

Also, I insert another article of grave 
importance to us all, an article in 
the current ASTA Travel News: 


REMARKS OF K. A. RANDALL, CHAIRMAN, FED- 
ERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Federal deposit insurance system was 
authorized by Congress in 1933 during the 
Great Depression to protect depositors in 
banks and to help restore public confidence 
in our banking system. At the outset, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was 
chiefly concerned with the rescue of failed 
or failing banks and resumption of normal 
banking activities. The sharp reduction of 
bank failures in the years following the Cor- 
poration’s establishment in 1934 clearly evi- 
dences the success of the Corporation's efforts 
to achieve its major objective. Bank failures 
dropped from 4,000 bank closings in 1933 to 
an average of 54 per year in the 1934—42 pe- 
riod. Moreover, the Corporation's activities 
were—and still are—considered an important 
contribution to economic stability. 

By the end of World War II, when the 
Employment Act was placed on the statute 
books, the Corporation’s role was viewed nar- 
rowly as one of providing support for the 
banking system. Congressional hearings in 
1949 conducted by the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report included testimony by 
the Chairman of the Corporation that the 
purposes of deposit insurance were: 

“To protect small depositors, to maintain 
the confidence of depositors in the banks, to 
raise standards of bank management and in- 
crease the soundness of the banking system, 
and to aid in protecting the circulating me- 
dium, Accomplishment of these purposes 
would contribute to economic and financial 
stability and thus serve to further the pur- 
poses of the Employment Act.” 

The Chairman also declared that since 
the Corporation was discharging these du- 
ties in accordance with its statutory au- 
thority it was “making a maximum contri- 
bution to furthering the purposes of the 
Employment Act.” 

The Corporation’s purposes have not 
changed in essential respects from those 
described some 1714 years ago, but the 
environment in which the Corporation is 
operating today is significantly different— 
and, as a consequence, its orientation also 
has changed. The difference can be as- 
cribed in large part to the impact of the 
Employment Act of 1946, which set forth 
the objectives of maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power. 

The Employment Act was significant pri- 
marily because it symbolized the nation’s 
acceptance for the first time of the role 
that the Federal Government and its agen- 
cies could play in attaining the Act’s ob- 
jectives. Because the goals were phrased 
in general terms, moreover, they have not 
become outmoded with the years but in- 
stead have been broadened to include the 
objectives of price stability and steady 
growth, as well as balance in the nation’s 
international accounts. As a symbol of a 
major shift in economic thinking, there- 
fore, passage of the Employment Act of 1946 
marked a strategic turning point in our 
history. 

The recent steady progress toward attain- 
ment of the goals of the Employment Act 
has broadened our sphere of activities and 
responsibility. The changed environment 
has necessitated adoption of new ways of 
viewing problems and consideration of new 
ways of solying them. The change is one 
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of significant import for banks and other 
financial institutions as well as for bank 
supervisors. 

The recent relative stability of the econ- 
omy at high levels of employment and pro- 
duction, such as we have today, depends 
on the maintenance of full employment 
levels for its perpetuation. Under these 
circumstances, there is less margin for error 
in bank decisions and a greater need for 
flexibility in bank policies and practices in 
order to adapt to an economy operating 
close to capacity levels. Even if the prob- 
lems currently encountered by the banking 
agencies are basically unchanged in nature, 
they are greater in magnitude, if not also 
in complexity, with the expansion of the 
economy and growth in the size of financial 
institutions. The responses of a bank su- 
pervisory agency such as the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to these recent 
changes in the banking environment there- 
fore must be more imaginative, more adapt- 
table, and more precisely tailored to meet 
the particular situation and to anticipate 
future problems than ever before. 

The steady postwar expansion in consumer 
instalment credit and the recent spurt of 
activity in bank credit card plans provide a 
good example of a development that bank 
supervisory agencies such as the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation face in a con- 
stantly changing environment. As the aims 
of the Employment Act approached realiza- 
tion, consumers became less reluctant to as- 
sume debt and commit future income for 
current consumption. They developed 
greater confidence in a continuing rise in 
income and employment and in the security 
of both jobs and income. Lenders likewise 
were more willing to extend credit to con- 
sumers as fluctuations in economic activity 
and in personal income were dampened. As 
banks became active in consumer credit 
financing, their policies and practices in this 
area as well as overall trends in consumer 
credit were increasingly of interest to bank 
supervisors. 

Over the past 20 years, the dollar volume 
of consumer installment credit outstanding 
has risen spectacularly from $4 billion at the 
end of 1946 to almost $75 billion at the 
present time. The expansion occurred at a 
rapid yet fairly consistent rate, with only a 
few exceptions. 

Commercial banks have been a prime factor 
in the growth of consumer financing. Your 
share of the consumer credit market has 
been increasing and now accounts for about 
half of consumer instalment credit outstand- 
ing. Moreover, your activities in this field 
are more diversified than others extending 
credit to consumers and include direct lend- 
ing to individuals for various purposes, the 
purchase of instalment paper from retailers, 
and the financing of finance companies’ and 
retailers’ receivables. Commercial banks 
were responsible for more than 55 percent of 
the automobile credit outstanding at the 
end of January 1967, about one-fourth of the 
nonauto credit, one-third of the personal 
loans, and 70 percent of the repair and mod- 
ernization loans. Small banks have been 
particularly active in auto financing; their 
auto loans have been rising much faster 
than similar loans at the medium-sized and 
large banks. 

Expansion in the volume of consumer in- 
stalment credit has contributed importantly 
to economic growth in this country. This 
innovation in the financing of consumer 
goods purchases has facilitated substantial 
improvements in the standard of living for 
most of our population, especially the lower 
income groups and young married couples 
just starting a household. Furthermore, it 
has been of great advantage to the smaller 
retailer and manufacturer. Of broad sig- 
nificance is the greater flexibility in timing 
accorded the consumer in the purchase of 
“big-ticket” items, which in turn helps to 
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dampen fluctuations in consumer spending 
and likewise in consumer durable goods 
production. 

The postwar upsurge in the dollar volume 
of consumer credit can be attributed to a 
number of factors, aside from the technical 
change in payments methods. Evidence 
suggests, for example, that consumers are 
upgrading their purchases—buying better 
quality goods at higher prices. New de- 
mands have emerged for high-priced goods 
such as mobile homes and boats and for serv- 
ices such as travel and educational expenses. 
In addition, the financing of services on an 
instalment basis has more than doubled in 
the last five years—a growth rate greater 
than for any other type of consumer instal- 
ment credit. The increasingly widespread 
ownership of automobiles—the hallmark of 
an affluent society—has further added to the 
consumer credit totals. Possibly most im- 
portant have been the increased willingness 
of consumers in the postwar period to incur 
debt and the proliferation of institutional 
facilities to extend consumer credit. 

Since late 1965, the rate of increase in 
consumer instalment credit has slackened to 
some extent. There has been some weaken- 
ing in the demand for consumer credit as 
well as some diminution in the availability 
of loanable funds. The generally higher cost 
of money, however, was not fully reflected 
in consumer credit costs and therefore had 
only a minimal effect on the demand for 
consumer credit. Much of the current 
weakness in the demand for such credit 
may be ascribed to the slower pace of auto 
sales. 

The recent behavior of consumer instal- 
ment lending has prompted questions about 
its Impact on consumer spending in partic- 
ular and on economic activity in general. 
Once again, questions have been posed with 
regard to the aggregate volume of consumer 
instalment credit and its sustainability. To 
be sure, the tapering off in the demand for 
automobiles is not wholly unexpected after 
three consecutive record sales years. Viewed 
in perspective, the fact that consumer in- 
stalment credit extensions and therefore con- 
sumer spending were less buoyant was not 
a wholly adverse development since our econ- 
omy had been operating for a prolonged pe- 
reiod close to capacity levels. 

Looking at the level of consumer instal- 
ment credit over a longer period, there is 
little to indicate that the present levels of 
consumer debt are excessive or that the econ- 
omy is approaching a ceiling for this type of 
credit. The ratio of repayments on consumer 
credit to disposable income rose to a post- 
war high of 14.5 percent in the first quarter 
of 1966 but subsequently eased to 14.3 per- 
cent by the final quarter of last year. How- 
ever, the decline in this ratio since early 
1966 can hardly be viewed as evidence of 
credit saturation. 

No doubt a number of consumers have in- 
curred progressively heavier debt burdens 
over the years. But there has also been a 
significant increase in the number of con- 
sumers making commitments for the first 
time. For example, the number of house- 
holds under 25 years of age has been steadily 
rising. This is the age group where the need 
for consumer goods typically exceeds ability 
to pay out of current income and where there 
is the greatest use of instalment financing. 
In addition, changes in forms of payment, 
such as the substitution of instalment credit 
for the more traditional forms of financing, 
were also a factor. 

Within the field of consumer credit, a rela- 
tively new development has lately been at- 
tracting much of the attention of banks and 
bank supervisory agencies—bank credit 
cards. A number of banks in the Midwest 
are currently engaged, for example, in intro- 
ducing credit card plans to the region. In 
addition, there are other banks in the area 
working on a cooperative basis with others 
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in the development of nationwide inter- 
changeable credit card systems, 

The credit card plans in effect have a large 
number of variants, which I will not take 
the time to describe. But they can be 
roughly classified into bank credit card plans, 
check-credit plans, and what might be 
termed the overdraft-travelers’ check plan. 
All these plans differ as to details, organiza- 
tion, and geographical coverage, but they all 
generally feature granting of a line of re- 
volving credit to the consumer. The bank 
credit card plans, in addition, involve financ- 
ing of the merchant retailer. The plans are 
local, regional, or national in coverage. 

Bank credit cards, however, are not a 
brand-new development. The first bank 
credit card plan was introduced in 1951. 
The subsequent history of bank credit cards 
is checkered and their development pro- 
ceeded in “fits and starts,” with brief periods 
of renewed interest in 1953 and again in 
1959. Many of the banks that entered the 
field in those years dropped out because of 
unfavorable experiences. High start-up 
costs for equipment, personnel, and adver- 
tising; inability to sustain losses in the 
initial years of operation; and inadequate ad- 
vance planning also took their toll. 

In 1965, however, bank interest revived, 
and the number of banks adopting plans 
grew rapidly. Improved profit prospects— 
due n part of least to the cost-reducing 
potentialities of a computerized operation— 
have probably been the major factor in the 
resumption of bank activity in this area. At 
the present time, it is estimated that there 
are around 1,000 banks with some type of 
credit card arrangement; about three- 
fourths of this total is concentrated in the 
four-state region of III nois, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, and Wisconsin. 

Of greater significance than the details of 
individual plans are the implications that 
bank credit cards and related plans hold 
for the economy as a whole, for the financial 
system, and for the payments mechanism. 
Bank credit cards are also of obvious concern 
to the supervisors of financial institutions, 
the consumer, the retailers, and, of course, 
the banks themselves—whether or not they 
establish or participate in a credit card plan. 

The bank credit card has been hailed as 
the forerunner of the checkless and cashless 
society of the future. Whether the present 
plans will actually evolve in that direction 
remains to be seen. The payments mecha- 
nism of the future could develop an entirely 
different orientation. Since that possibility 
does not seem imminent, we might more 
profitably concern ourselves today with some 
of the immediate problems and practical 
ramifications that confront the bank super- 
visory authorities in the spread of bank 
credit card plans. I am not going to attempt 
to offer solutions but only pose questions. 
The answers will require careful thought and 
more experience. 

Bank credit cards can have an impact, for 
example, on the proportion of consumer 
spending based on credit and on current pat- 
terns of consumer spending and saving. 
More purchases might be made on credit 
and more of current income spent. As a con- 
sequence, personal savings patterns could 
undergo some basic changes, and the flow of 
individual savings to financial intermediaries 
could be sharply curtailed. Bank financing 
of business might be adversely affected if the 
traditional avenues for channeling funds 
from individuals to business through the in- 
termediation of banks are disrupted. Mone- 
tary policy actions, moreover, would have to 
take into account the possibility of offsetting 
actions by credit card holders to credit re- 
straint. 

The use of bank credit cards also has broad 
implications for an individual bank's com- 
petitive situation vis-a-vis other banks and 
those nonbank financial institutions offer- 
ing consumer credit facilities. Success of 
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bank credit cards and related plans could di- 
vert an increasing share of the consumer 
credit business to banks and thus strengthen 
the competitive position of banks in this 
expanding field. On the other hand, the 
profit potentialities in the credit card area 
have already encouraged nonbank credit card 
plans to establish joint ventures with banks, 
while some of the large, diversified businesses 
with substantial retail and financing activi- 
ties may also decide to enter the credit card 
business themselves. 

Further development of the credit card 
business could result in significant shifts 
in the composition of bank loan portfolios, 
with consumer credit increasing in impor- 
tance. The interchangeable card systems 
that utilize correspondent banking relation- 
ships—as here in the Midwest—could also 
have important implications for bank struc- 
ture. These possibilities indicate just a few 
of the broad industry issues and the finan- 
cial ramifications posed by credit card plans 
for bank supervisors. 

The operations of an individual bank may 
be significantly affected by its participation 
or nonparticipation in a bank credit card or 
related plan. For a bank contemplating par- 
ticipation in an existing plan or establish- 
ment of its own credit card plan, the deci- 
sion should be based only on a careful con- 
sideration and assessment of all factors in- 
volved. Costs must be weighed against the 
benefits that the bank expects to realize 
from introduction of a credit card plan. 

Bank management must make a number 
of major operating and policy decisions. In 
the first place, are the bank’s customers— 
both actual and prospective—receptive to the 
introduction of bank credit cards and in 
need of additional credit facilities of this 
type? Past experience indicates that a large 
volume of transactions is needed to support 
a profitable operation. If pressures to 
achieve a volume operation are too great, 
there is some danger of a deterioration in 
credit quality. 

Secondly, is a credit card plan essential to 
the bank from a competitive viewpoint 
alone? The larger the number of competi- 
tors engaging in the bank credit card busi- 
ness, the smaller is the competitive advan- 
tage of any single institution. Nevertheless, 
promotion of this type of activity could di- 
vert substantial credit business from large 
retailing firms that currently maintain their 
own credit departments. Such an outcome 
would be somewhat similar to the situation 
that developed when banks successfully in- 
troduced the large, negotiable certificate of 
deposit and attracted a sizeable volume of 
corporate funds away from the money mar- 
ket. Additional business could be developed 
also from a shifting of a larger proportion of 
a small retailer’s sales to a credit basis. One 
byproduct would also be the opening-up of 
new sources of bank income and increased 
potential markets for sale of other bank 
services. 

Competitive pressures to keep up with the 
times” could overwhelm a smaller bank espe- 
cially and lead to its involvement in a credit 
card plan before it fully realized the extent 
of the costs and burdens assumed. There- 
fore, it is most important that a detailed 
review of the pros and cons of bank credit 
cards be undertaken before a decision is 
made. Will the bank, for instance, be able 
to bear the heavy start-up costs in terms of 
equipment, personnel, and advertising needed 
to launch such a plan? Is the institution 
able to sustain losses for several years until 
the break-even point is reached? On the 
other hand, franchises should not be pur- 
chased merely to forestall competition. 

Not only must these initial decisions be 
made, but bank management must remain 
aware of many other important implications 
of bank credit card plans for bank operations, 
A bank, for instance, might be able to esti- 
mate fairly accurately the maximum poten- 
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tial demand for credit under its credit card 
plan, but the use of these credit facilities 
could vary sharply from month to month as 
well as seasonally. Consequently, a bank’s 
liquidity requirements might have to be 
modified to accommodate possible new de- 
mands on its liquidity position. The in- 
tensity of usage could also vary inversely 
with changes in monetary policy as more 
holders use their credit lines in a period of 
credit restraint, thus adding to pressures on 
a bank. Because the profitability of a bank 
credit card operation depends, moreover, 
only on the spread between costs and income 
without the added mark-up which is avail- 
able to the retailer, a bank has a narrower 
margin in which to absorb credit losses, 
High credit standards are therefore even 
more important for banks than for retailers 
offering consumer credit. 

Bank credit cards and related plans hold 
both promise and pitfalls for banks. Greater 
stability of consumer spending through the 
spreading out of consumer purchases over 
time has undoubtedly contributed to eco- 
nomic growth and to a more dependable yet 
expanding demand for bank credit. Al- 
though there are risks in moving into the 
credit card field—as in any new venture, the 
opening of this market to banks appears to 
offer increased opportunities to serve the 
convenience and needs of the public. It 
offers new challenges as well as new problems 
for banks and bank supervisory agencies. 

No matter what the problem or the chal- 
lenge—whether bank credit cards, consumer 
credit in general, or some other development 
in the financial sector—the imperatives of 
the new environment necessitate a continu- 
ous re-examination of old policies and prac- 
tices by banks and bank supervisors. The 
banking industry as well as the supervisory 
authorities must be willing to consider new 
policies and approaches and to abandon or 
modify old policies and practices when 
deficiencies are discovered to exist. Only 
through such a continuous selecting and 
sorting process can worthwhile financial 
innovations be tested for their value in the 
further development of our financial system. 

The responsibility to initiate innovations 
does not rest with bank supervisors—but 
with bank management. As bank super- 
visors we do not want to inhibit innovation, 
but it is also our clear duty to indicate to 
banks the difficulties as well as the oppor- 
tunities as they enter new fields of activity. 


[From ASTA Travel News, March 1967] 


AGENTS OPPOSE BANK COMPETITION IN 
Bay STATE 


Last November the South Shore National 
Bank in Massachusetts announced the pur- 
chase of Wellesley Travel Service, the fourth 
largest travel agency in New England, 

It meant that for the first time a bank in 
Massachusetts was to engage, as ASTA put 
it, “in this form of nonbanking activity.” 

The announcement and subsequent adver- 
tising by the bank touched off an immediate 
protest from loca] agents who felt that the 
bank was about to engage “on the unfair 
competitive footing with independent travel 
agencies.” 

The president of Wellesley Travel Service, 
Charles F. Heartfield, 43, who joined the 
bank as a Vice President, once served on 
ASTA’s Board of Directors and as President 
of the New England Chapter. 

Wouldn’t any travel agent with the same 
opportunity do the same thing? Heartfield 
inquired last month, 

ASTA’s contention, as put before the 
House Subcommittee on Bank Supervision 
and Insurance a year ago, is, Congress never 
intended that national banks should be al- 
lowed to engage in the commercial travel 
business.” 

ASTA maintains there should be a limit to 
banks’ ultra-vires operations and said that, 
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if their travel activities are not curbed, the 
“entire existence of the independent travel 
agency may be at stake.” 

The banks, on the other hand, argue that 
some of them have been in the travel busi- 
ness since 1872, and have not put anybody 
out of business. Indeed, they say, they pro- 
vide the financial stability, prestige and fa- 
vorable image for travel bureaus that ASTA 
seeks. 

The threat of banks, however, is a live- 
wire concern to agents who find them open- 
ing down the street or next door. 

“What is a bank doing in my business?” 
an agent may ask. “I cannot enter theirs.” 


UNFAIR COMPETITION? 


Aside from that, travel agents may won- 
der, do banks provide unfair competition? 
Do they overpower smaller agents with high- 
powered advertising? Or do they enlarge the 
travel market with their strong promotional 
activities? 

The South Shore National Bank an- 
nouncement also served to focus on the pos- 
sible threat that local travel agencies could 
be numerically outplayed by bank bureaus. 

Here's the reason: once a national bank 
opens a travel bureau, state banks invariably 
seek to compete. In New York last year, the 
state legislature passed a law to permit this, 
After the South Shore announcement, a sim- 
ilar bill went into the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. 

In Massachusetts, agents sensed this threat 
of sizable competition. South Shore Na- 
tional Bank alone has 27 branches. In ad- 
dition, agents claimed, the bank advertised in 
such a manner as to indicate “unfair com- 
petition.” For it implied that its banking 
and travel activities were serving each other. 

ASTA immediately complained to Abraham 
J. Multer, Chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Bank Supervision and Insurance, 

In a letter, ASTA charged that the bank 
had launched “upon a massive advertising 
program in an apparent effort to capture vir- 
tually all of the travel agency business in 
those areas in which the Bank's 27 branches 
operate. 

“The high-powered and expensive promo- 
tional program undertaken by the South 
Shore National Bank graphically illustrates 
the threats to small independent travel 
agents which accompany the uncontrolled 
entry by banks into the travel agency busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Heartfield denied it was “high-powered 
and expensive,” and said that thus far the 
total advertising was less than his own 
agency had done in the same three months 
last year. 

Im not saying this will continue, though,” 
he added. 

“All told,” he said, “five branches are plan- 
ned. On the other hand, he pointed out, 
there are 212 travel agencies in the state.” 

In its letter to Multer, ASTA also pointed 
to newspaper reports and advertising copy 
which indicated: 

“1. The bank is operating through the 
physically separate facilities of the Wellesley 
Travel Service and is advertising that ‘travel- 
minded families and firms can now make all 
of their financial arrangements right at Wel- 
lesley Travel Service, a new department of 
the bank.’ (Dover Reporter, page 12, Decem- 
ber 15, 1966).” 

Heartfield last month said Wellesley Travel 
Service would remain in separate facilities 
until the bank is renovated to accommodate 
its travel department. The bank is up the 
street.” 

“All financial arrangements?” By this, he 
said, “we mean, ‘you can fly now, pay later.’ 
Any agency, airline or transportation com- 
pany advertises this if it’s a good one.” 


MISLEADING ADVERTISING 


ASTA said this advertising “would appear 
to indicate that members of the public are 
being encouraged to conduct banking trans- 
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actions at an unauthorized banking location, 
i.e., the Wellesley Travel Service.” 

“2. The Bank has advertised that the 
former employees of Wellesley Travel Service 
have now become bankers. (Dover Reporter, 
p. 12, December 15, 1966.) 

Heartfield: “Employees of banks are bank- 
ers.“ 

“3. The bank is using its substantial finan- 
cial facilities and prestige to attract custom- 
ers to its travel department. In advertising 
a particular promotion, the Bank has stated: 
‘Round trip by plane or bus. Hotel, bonus 
book, shows and all the tickets you'll need to 
enjoy Expo 67—plus—$100 spending money!’ 
(The Patriot Ledger, p. 6, January 6, 1967.)" 

Heartfield said the advertisement was run 
in connection with the opening of the Bank's 
Quincy branch travel bureau. The trip to 
Expo 67 was a prize in a drawing. We de- 
cided to give $100 for expenses. 

“We do not give them loans. That’s an- 
other department of the bank. 

“That we're using our substantial finan- 
cial facilities and prestige—is that bad?“ 

“4. The Bank is reported to have rented at 
least seven roadside billboards, for which 
it has paid approximately $300 a month. In 
addition, it is engaged in large-scale adver- 
tising on a continuing basis in more than 
eight newspapers in Massachusetts. (This 
information was in a letter from Jerome J. 
Pastene, President of Travel Trust Tours, 
Inc.)“ 

Heartfleld said the bank has rented only 
two billboards and its advertising included 
some small newspapers with circulations as 
low as 2,000. 


CALLS FOR INVESTIGATION 


ASTA called on Representative Multer to 
launch an investigation. It invited his Sub- 
committee to ask the Comptroller of the 
Currency: 

(1) What authorization preceded the ac- 
quisition of the South Shore National Bank 
of Wellesley Travel Service. 

(2) What control, if any, does the Comp- 
troller of the Currency maintain over this 
bank's travel activities and the “rather ques- 
tionable advertising indicating the availabil- 
ity of banking facilities at the separate facili- 
ties of the bank?” 

ASTA pointed out to Rep. Multer that as 
a member of the House Select Committee on 
Small Business, he can appreciate “the need 
to strengthen and preserve a healthy atmos- 
phere, for the travel agent industry. 

“The actions of the South Shore National 
Banks do not tend to create this atmos- 
phere, and in fact, seriously jeopardize the 
objectives and recommendations which the 
Small Business Committee has made in its 
report.” 

The New England Chapter, meanwhile, be- 
gan a campaign to prevent banks from offer- 
ing travel services. 

It will institute action in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of Massachusetts against the 
U.S. Comptroller of the Currency on the 
grounds the Wellesley Travel Service acquisi- 
tion is “illegal and improper.” 

It will also fight the legislation to permit 
state banks to offer travel services. 

ASTA’s Executive Committee voted to share 
the costs involved. 


STIFFER PENALTIES CAN CURB 
GROWING GUN CRIME RATE 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, severe 
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mandatory penalties—swiftly invoked— 
can end the growing problem of criminal 
use of firearms in our country. 

This Congress can no longer stand by 
and see the threat to our national wel- 
fare growing at a prodigious rate each 
year, without taking affirmative action. 

For many days, I have attempted to 
inform my colleagues of all aspects of 
the problem surrounding the illegal use 
of firearms—and the ineffectiveness of 
some of the proposals put forth to solve 
it. I have advised them of the need and 
the justification for legislation such as 
H.R. 360 and H.R. 6137 which I authored, 
to set a mandatory 10-year sentence for 
use or possession of firearms during com- 
mission of major crimes of violence on 
first offense, and 25 years on a subse- 
quent offense. 

The only deterrent to crime for the 
hardened felon is severe punishment. 
Those idealists who look for the day 
when every criminal will come out of the 
penitentiary fully rehabilitated to take 
his productive place in Utopia are refus- 
ing to face the facts of life. The people 
of America know this, and that the time 
has come to stop playing games with 
criminals. 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago, one of the 
greatest experts in criminology the world 
hes known, stated: 

Coddling criminals and soft justice in- 
crease crime; denials to the contrary have 
no valid support. Yet, these truths are still 
lost in the maze of sympathy and leniency 
heaped upon the criminal. Lame excuses 
and apologies offered for the lawbreaker are 
exceeded only by the amount of violence he 
commits. Meantime, law-abiding people 
who have a right to expect protection from 
criminals have this right abused and ignored. 


How long, Mr. Speaker, will Congress 
continue to ignore the rights of the peo- 
ple to live free from the fear of robbery, 
rape, and murder? 

Those words I just cited were written 
by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and were 
taken from his “Message From the Di- 
rector” in the March FBI Law En- 
forcement Bulletin. It is an excellent 
message, and I know it will strike a 
responsive chord in the hearts of all 
Americans, and in particular, with those 
dedicated men and women who serve in 
our law enforcement agencies. I com- 
mend Mr. Hoover for his message, and 
urge my colleagues to give his words of 
wisdom careful study: 

MESSAGE From THE DIRECTOR 

Could it be that 1967 will be remembered 
as the year the American people demanded 
respect for law and order and a halt to rising 
crime in our country? 

While this hope may not fully materialize, 
there are some promising symptoms of grow- 
ing public concern. In many areas, citizens 
are genuinely alarmed, and rightly so, by 
increasing criminal violence. Indications 
are that more and more people want effective 
enforcement of the law and realistic punish- 
ment of those who break it. Federal, State, 
and local governments are initiating new 
and broader programs to aid law enforcement 
and to provide better training and equip- 
ment for the enforcement officer, Civic and 
patriotic groups are rallying to support police 
and are calling for citizens to obey the law 
and to help prosecute those who refuse t? 
obey it. These are encouraging signs. 

Actually, the American public is seeking, 
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and sorely needs, a proven formula to deter 
crime. The people are growing tired of 
substitutes. Swift detection and apprehen- 
sion, prompt prosecution, and proper and 
certain punishment are tested crime deter- 
rents. As we have seen, however, this combi- 
nation of deterrents can be ineffective be- 
cause of breakdowns in one or all of its 
phases. That is why we cannot expect high- 
quality police service alone to bring full 
relief from the crime problem. If the 
hardened criminal is arrested but not pun- 
ished, he is not long deterred from his crimi- 
nal pursuits. 

One State supreme court justice recently 
stated that it is completely unrealistic to 
say that punishment is not a deterrent to 
crime. “It is simply contrary to human 
nature,” the justice explained, “not to be 
deterred from a course of action by the 
threat of punishment.” This is the kind of 
reasoning and straight talk that makes sense 
to both the public and law enforcement. It 
is a refreshing contrast to the weak theories 
which rationalize criminal behavior and 
make villans of all policemen. 

Coddling of criminals and soft justice in- 
crease crime; denials to the contrary have 
no valid support. Yet, these truths are still 
lost in the maze of sympathy and leniency 
heaped upon the criminal. Lame excuses 
and apologies offered for the lawbreaker are 
exceeded only by the amount of violence he 
commits. Meantime, law-abiding people 
who have a right to expect protection from 
criminals have this right abused and 
ignored. 

Certainly, the American public must soon 
take positive action to curtail crime and 
violence, Good intentions are worthless. 
Funds for better law enforcement will help, 
but will not do the complete job. Com- 
munity and civic authorities, educators, re- 
ligious leaders, and prominent men and 
women from all walks of life must speak out, 
demand justice for law-abiding citizens, and 
unite the people in a forceful campaign 
against crime. There is nothing wrong with 
the clergy’s warning against excessive com- 
passion for the criminal at the expense of 
innocent victims. There is nothing wrong 
with educators’ denouncing rabble rousers 
and agitators who disrupt the orderly proc- 
esses of the academic community and defy 
authority. And there is nothing wrong with 
community and city officials’ crusading to rid 
their streets of thugs, rapists, and robbers. 

Law enforcement, of course, is gratified with 
the great strides that have been made in the 
profession in recent years. It is also appre- 
ciative of new efforts to make its fight against 
crime more effective. Law enforcement will 
take full advantage of all aid and assistance 
and meet its obligations with a determina- 
tion to give the public adequate protection. 
Let the public remember, however, that de- 
tecting and apprehending criminals are not 
the whole answer. The criminal must know 
that his destiny also includes prompt prose- 
cution and substantial punishment. 

—JoHN Eben Hoover, Director. 


TRIBUTE TO A GREAT TEXAS PUB- 
LISHER, HUMANITARIAN, AND 
PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, CARL L. 
ESTES 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 


-his remarks at this point in the RECORD 


and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I call the attention of 
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this body to a further distinction now 
accorded to a truly remarkable person, 
Carl L. Estes, of Longview, Gregg County, 
Tex. By personal observation over the 
years, a friendship which spans half a 
century, and through our association in 
numerous constructive projects, I well 
know that he is a dedicated and effective 
publisher, humanitarian, and public 
benefactor, ranking among the most 
notable ever produced by our Nation. 
On March 13, the Texas Legislature and 
the Gregg County commissioners court 
honored Carl Estes with unanimous reso- 
lutions officially designating a major 
thoroughfare as Estes Parkway. This 
unique honor is entirely fitting for a 
gentleman of such unparalleled accom- 
plishments. As reported in the Long- 
view Morning Journal on March 13 and 
March 15, 1967, respectively, the follow- 
ing articles set forth the interesting his- 
torical detail of the resolutions which 
record this signal honor to a distin- 
guished Texan, Carl L. Estes, of Long- 
view: 
ESTES PARKWAY NAMED ON HIGHWAY 149 
(By S. A. Parker, Ellie Hopkins, and Dick 
Sands) 


The Texas Legislature and Gregg County 
Commissioners Court adopted unanimously 
Monday separate but identical resolutions 
which officially designated as “Estes Park- 
way” that section of Highway 149 extending 
from the Longview city limits southward to 
Highway 322 just southeast of the Sabine 
river bridge. 

The action of the three bodies was in honor 
of Carl L. Estes, publisher of the Longview 
Morning Journal and The Longview Daily 
News and other publications and who has 
been a pioneer in the industrial develop- 
ment of East Texas and in the development 
of the Sabine river. 

Gregg County Judge Henry Atkinson, who 
originated the project, said the Texas High- 
way Department has given approval of the 
pian and is cooperating in its execution. 

“To my knowledge, this is the first time 
that a state public highway has been named 
and designated as this one has; also, the 
action taken by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives is a precedent,” Judge 
Atkinson said. 

“This action is a coordinated effort between 
the Gregg County Commissioners Court, 
Senator Jack Strong, Rep. John Allen, and 
the State Highway Department has been 
most cooperative and helpful,” said Judge 
Atkinson. 

The veteran publisher, visibly shaken 
when informed personally by County Judge 
Henry Atkinson of the court's action and 
upon being told of the unanimous vote of 
approval of the state Legislature, said: 

“It is impossible for me to express in words 
at this time my deep humility and gratitude 
to all those who have given me this unprece- 
dented honor—the greatest ever paid to me 
in my 70 years of life. I am filled with 
humbleness. In my heart I feel the deepest 
gratitude. All I can find voice to say is, ‘I 
am humbly grateful’.” 

Members of the House of Representatives, 
at the request of Rep. Allen of Longview and 
with concurrence of House Speaker Ben 
Barnes, unanimously voted to suspend the 
rules and pass the resolution without dis- 
sent. It was introduced as House Resolution 
No. 176. 

Under normal House procedure, such 
measures are referred to a special committee 
before floor action, but in this case, accord- 
ing to Allen, members conversant with the 
role the Longview publisher has filled in de- 
veloping East Texas, took direct floor action. 

In the Senate, where the proposal was in- 
troduced by Sen. Jack Strong of Longview 
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as Senate Resolution No, 242, approval also 
was unanimous. 

A member of the senator's staff said that 
in cases of such resolutions, committee action 
was not required and for that reason direct 
action by the full Senate was possible. 

In both of the resolutions, context with 
that approved by the Gregg County commis- 
sioners court was preserved; the only changes 
being in the last paragraph where the words 
“House of Representatives” and “Senate” 
were substituted for “Gregg County Commis- 
sioners Court.” 

Judge Atkinson said at least 10 attractive 
signs bearing the “Estes Parkway” designa- 
tion will be erected along the 2.5-mile sec- 
tion of highway. Each sign will be approxi- 
mately 24 x 18 inches in size, with white 
letters on a green background. The signs 
will have a fluorescent finish so they can 
easily be seen at night. 

The full text of the resolution naming and 
designating the “Estes Parkway” follows: 

“Whereas, the Honorable Carl Estes, Pub- 
lisher, Longview Daily News and Morning 
Journal, has given unselfishly and unstint- 
ingly of his time, talent, resources, and labor 
to the development, improvement and edifi- 
cation of Gregg County; and 

“Whereas, the said Carl L. Estes has 
achieved state and nation-wide recognition 
for significant contribution in the journalis- 
tic and philanthropic fields; and 

“Whereas, Gregg County has greatly bene- 
fited from the efforts of the said Carl L. 
Estes, particularly in the field of industrial 
development, and the industrial development 
and increasing importance of Gregg County 
as a distribution, marketing and industrial 
center, stands as a testimonial to his per- 
severance and dedication; and 

“Whereas, the recognition that the said 
Carl Estes and his works have achieved re- 
flects favorably upon Gregg County as a 
whole; and 

“Whereas, Gregg County and its citizens 
are justly indebted to and appropriately 
proud of its foremost citizen, the said Carl L. 
Estes, for his achievements in behalf of the 
County; 

“Now, therefore, in grateful recognition of 
this distinguished gentleman and his accom- 
plishments, the Gregg County Commission- 
ers Court unanimously makes the following 
Resolution: 

“Be it resolved that that portion of State 
Highway 149 extending from the point of the 
Longview city limits south to the intersec- 
tion with State Highway 322 be, and the same 
is hereby, named and designated as Estes 
Parkway.” 

By Unanimous VoTe—EsTEes PARKWAY Is 
EXTENDED A MILE 


(By Wells Burton) 


Estes Parkway, which was created Monday 
by the Gregg County Commissioners Court 
and the Texas Legislature, and named in 
honor of Publisher Carl L. Estes, was ex- 
tended by one mile Tuesday night as a result 
of a unanimous vote of the Longview City 
Commission at its regular monthly meeting. 

As first named and designated, the park- 
way extended from the city limits south to 
the intersection of State Highway 149 and 
State Highway 322. With the addition of a 
mile from the present city limits northward 
to the Mobberly Avenue and High Street in- 
tersection, it now covers a distance of three 
and one-half miles. 

By its action, the city commission brought 
the parkway to a point in front of R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc., the first heavy industry 
brought to Longview by the publisher. 

The section of Highway 149 which has been 
named and designated as Estes Parkway will 
now stand as a memorial to the man who 
played the leading role in the development 
of the huge industrial complex which is 
served by this roadway. 

The response to the plan of honoring the 
publisher in this manner was tremendous, 
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It received a unanimous vote by the county 
commissioners court, the Texas Senate and 
House, the city commission, and was given 
the full support of the Texas Highway De- 
partment. 

Legislative rules were suspended Monday 
morning so that the House and Senate could 
vote on the resolution commending the pub- 
lisher and creating the parkway. 

Longview Commissioner D. A. Benton 
moved that the Highway 149 segment be 
designated Estes Parkway and Commissioner 
James S. Witt seconded the motion. The 
motion carried unanimously. 


CONGRESS SHOULD AMEND NDEA 
TO INCLUDE HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. MEEDS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
triguing annals of science fiction, one 
can occasionally run across a particularly 
peculiar type of being: the superintel- 
ligent creature with an overdeveloped 
cranium which contrasts sharply with 
his spindly and shriveled body. His ex- 
istence is happy and prosperous because, 
we are told tolerantly, he has developed a 
society that no longer requires brutish 
physical strength. 

I would not want to argue the “what 
might be” of science fiction where imag- 
ination is the only limit on the possible. 
But, I wonder if we do not sometimes 
subconsciously make an assumption sim- 
ilar to the theme of those stories. We 
are learning more. We are gaining more 
control over our environment. In the 
process, our need for sheer physical 
strength. is reduced. But, we should not 
confuse what may be the reduced need 
for brawn with the continuing need for 
good health, and strong, vigorous phy- 
sical well-being. 

The mind and the body function to- 
gether and evidence is growing every 
year that the mind cannot function at 
its best in a body that has turned flabby 
from neglect and soft from disuse. 

The health, physical education, and 
recreation programs of our schools play a 
vital role in developing the strong, in- 
telligent, alert young people upon which 
our country will depend in the years to 
come. As we place increasing impor- 
tance on our schools and their academic 
program, we must also give proper con- 
sideration to the physical needs and 
health education of our children. 

There are some rather startling statis- 
tics I would like to point out briefly: 

In 40 percent of the States, less than 
three-fourths of the elementary school 
children have regular instruction in 
health education. 

In 60 percent of the States, less than 
three-fourths of the junior high school 
students have regular instruction in 
health education. 

In 70 percent of the States, less than 
three-fourths of the senior high school 
students have regular instruction in 
health education. 

Almost two-thirds of our States say 
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they urgently need additional teaching 
materials to improve the quality of the 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation programs. Not a single 
State reported their materials or equip- 
ment was adequate for quality instruc- 
tion in these areas. 

Eighty-five percent of our States re- 
port inadequate health instruction equip- 
ment and materials in 25 percent or more 
of their schools. 

Eighty-five percent of our elementary 
teachers are not fully qualified to teach 
physical education in the elementary 
schools. 

Forty percent of our high school 
physical education teachers need addi- 
tional training to be fully qualified for 
their assignments. 

Many of the people who have not par- 
ticipated in the in-service training have 
given as their reason the lack of suffi- 
cient funds to provide for a growing 
family and to pay for the high cost of 
tuition currently being charged for 
graduate study. 

I am today introducing a bill to amend 
title III and title XI of the National De- 
fense Education Act. These amend- 
ments will help encourage health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation, just as 
the National Defense Education Act has 
stimulated academic progress. 

The Congress has been urged to 
“amend the present national defense 
educational law so as to provide long 
needed assistance to the States to foster 
excellence in physical education.” Vice 
President HumpxHrey recommended this 
in 1962, and I am pleased to sponsor leg- 
islation that seeks to make this sugges- 
tion a reality. 

Just as it is important that our Na- 
tion meet its obligation to the develop- 
ment and training of children’s intel- 
lectual capacities, it is also our obliga- 
tion to assure their proper health and 
physical development. 

The legislation I am sponsoring has 
two features. The first would amend 
title III of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to provide financial encour- 
agement for classroom instruction in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. No Federal money would be spent 
for athletic equipment. The second 
provision would amend title XI. This 
section would be revised so that regular 
session or short-term instruction would 
be available to those now teaching or 
planning to teach school health, physi- 
cal education and recreation. 

By amending titles III and XI of the 
National Defense Education Act, we 
can promote this needed health educa- 
tion and can move forward to attune 
our physical capabilities to the strenu- 
ous requirements of the 1960’s. We 
can follow the example set and the goal 
urged by President Kennedy when he 
resolved that: 

By physical fitness in the fore- 
front of the Nation’s concerns, the Federal 
Government can make a substantial contri- 
bution toward improving the health and 
vigor of our citizens. 


PROJECT HEADSTART 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. ScHEvER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most impressive educational innova- 
tions of our era is Project Headstart. 
Headstart represents in practice what 
educators have been preaching about for 
years. Headstart provides food for chil- 
dren who often scrape through their 
formative years on one skimpy meal a 
day; it limits the teacher-student ratio 
to 1 to 15; it includes the imaginative use 
of teacher aids in the classroom; and it 
stresses developing the creativity and 
imagination of our disadvantaged young, 
rather than trying to cram them into a 
preconceived and inadequate educational 
mold. An extreme example of the re- 
action to this approach was given in the 
January 31, 1967, report of the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children—set up by Con- 
gress to check on the progress being 
made under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Reports the 
Council: 

In a city of the Middle West, our consul- 
tant-observer was chatting with a first grade 
teacher about children who had been passed 
on to her from a Headstart class. The 
teacher declared, “These children just won't 
settle down and sit still. They think school 
should be fun, and it’s taken us all fall to 
get that out of them. 


Similarly, the New York Citizens Com- 
mittee for Children in a report entitled 
“Citizens Committee for Children Looks 
at Title I Prekindergarten Programs,” 
dated October 28, 1966, states: 

We were told that the pre-kindergarten 
children are r as too lively, curious, 
and irrepressible (i.e., troublesome) in a more 
formal school situation. 


A very sad commentary, indeed, on the 
present state of early education in our 
Nation. I should like at this time, Mr 
Speaker, to introduce into the Recorp 
two articles on Project Headstart which 
speak to this question. One by Gerald 
Grant in the March 1967 Progressive, 
entitled “Headstart: Not Enough”; and 
the other by Charles S. Carleton in the 
September 1966 American Education, 
entitled “Headstart or False Start?” 

[From Progressive magazine, March 1967] 
HeapsTart: Not ENOUGH 
(By Gerald Grant) 


“Americans are such manic depressives. 
First Head Start was a brilliant success. 
Now it’s a complete failure.” 

Thus did a high official in the Johnson 
Administration ruefully sum up the prevail- 
ing mood about what was once billed as the 
brightest victory of the War on Poverty. 

The manic feelings about Head Start grew 
out of early and somewhat inflated claims 
about what the program had accomplished. 
The depression set in this winter when long- 
term evaluations became public confirming 
what some skeptics had feared in the be- 

g: that for many children it would 
be a fast Head Start and a quick finish as 
the educational and health benefits were 
washed away through lack of follow-through. 

Spurred by the depressing research find- 

President Johnson has given Head 
Start follow-through programs high priority 
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in the Ninetieth Congress. To keep the 
momentum of the Federal preschool pro- 
gram moving into the early elementary school 
grades, the Administration has proposed a 
$135 million “Follow-Through” program. 

Nearly two years ago, when Head Start was 
just getting off the ground, Dr. Martin 
Deutsch, one of the nation’s leading experts 
on preschool education, warned of the un- 
happy consequences of the lack of follow- 
through. As director of the Institute for 
Developmental Studies, now affiliated with 
New York University, Dr. Deutsch had run 
for several years, in Harlem and the Lower 
East Side of New York, a number of suc- 
cessful demonstrations of what could be 
done for youngsters in the slums if their 
schooling were begun at age three. Deutsch 
was highly skeptical about Head Start, and 
he said so in a memorandum dated March 
18, 1965, that was circulated in the Admin- 
istration: 

“Operation Head Start is an ‘instant’ pro- 
gram with wonderful, wholly acceptable ob- 
jectives.” Deutsch wrote, “but one which 
has not been, as yet, sufficiently thought 
through, planned for, or effectively orga- 
nized. Big objectives require money, but 
they also require more than just money. 

“What we need desperately is ha Fs ja 
planning, research, and model 
tion in order to anticipate the problems p 
school organization with relationship to 
these children throughout their school ex- 
perience, and to plan programs on every 
grade level. 

“We must be concerned with what will 
happen to the children after their preschool 
experience, and therefore must engage in 
systematic attempts to plan programs for 
them. There is some evidence that children 
who do get a ‘head start’ which has no fol- 
low-up momentum will return to their origi- 
nal failure levels. 

“It is even possible,” Deutsch concluded, 
“that some children will be so disappointed 
with the contrast between their original ex- 
periences in a rich environment, and the 
typical slum schools to which they graduate, 
that their performance levels will deteriorate 
further.” 

But there was then an almost fanatical 
fervor in Washington about Head Start. 
The pace was so frantic that teachers who 
were on the substitute teaching lists for the 
District of Columbia's public schools received 
calls as late as ten p.m. one night asking 
them to report the next morning to War on 
Poverty headquarters to review applications 
for Head Start grants that were pouring in 
from all parts of the country. To speed 
things up even more, college students and 
other part-time employes boarded planes on 
Friday afternoons, their briefcases packed 
with Head Start application forms, and 
winged to local outposts of the anti-poverty 
war to talk to church groups and school of- 
ficials about putting in a bid to open a Head 
Start center. 

Launched that spring of 1965 with the goal 
of reaching 100,000 four to six-year-olds, 
Head Start snowballed so rapidly that by 
summer’s end more than 560,000 children 
were enrolled for six and eight week sessions. 
The creation of such a huge national pro- 
gram in six months was no small achieve- 
ment and one which few believed could have 
been duplicated through traditional school 
channels, 


Glowing tributes to the beneficent educa- 
tional effects of Head Start were not long in 
coming. 

Children were tested at the beginning and 
end of their Head Start experience. The re- 
sults showed that with a lively curriculum, 
sympathetic care, and small classes (one 
teacher or aide for every five children), 
youngsters ee surprising gains on 
standardized tests. Gains 
CC 
teen points, enough to boost children from 
the so-called “dull normal” I. G. of about 
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ninety to the middle or average range of 
nearly 100, though usually short of the scores 
most middle-class children enter school with. 

Now, however, research findings have come 
to light confirming all too clearly what 
Deutsch had predicted two years earlier. 
The following findings indicate that the 
quick intellectual gains were wiped out as 
children moved into the more typical wa- 
tered down kindergarten and first grade pro- 
grams: 

In Camden, New Jersey, children who were 
enrolled in an eight-week Head Start pro- 
gram scored no higher at the end of the 
kindergarten year than other deprived chil- 
dren who had not been enrolled in Head 
Start. 

Baltimore’s Head Start program was rated 
one of the best in the country, yet a follow- 
up study disclosed that children’s intellec- 
tual gains declined as the year progressed, 
although they maintained a small lead in 
vocabulary skills. The Baltimore study, by 
David A. Wallers and C. Keith Conners of 
the Johns Hopkins University of Medicine, 
concluded that “without an attempt to 
maintain the benefits acquired from such a 
program, the opportunity for instituting 
significant and enduring changes will not be 
realized, and the promise of the head start 
afforded these children will go unfulfilled.” 

Max Wolff and Annie Stein of Yeshiva 
University found in their study of New York 
City Head Start children that academic gains 
disappeared six to eight months later al- 
though some of the “social and emotional” 
benefits remained. 

Professor Urie Bronfenbrenner, an expert 
in child development research at Cornell 
University, challenges some of the conclu- 
sions drawn by these researchers, based upon 
a close analysis of the data they have gath- 
ered, He argues that “we do not yet have 
the data proving conclusively that Head 
Start benefits fade away.” Bronfenbrenner 
says there are some indications that when 
Head Start youngsters enter good middle- 
class kindergartens, the gains are main- 
tained. But he observes that it is highly 
probable that gains will fade if Head Start 
youngsters graduate to crowded kindergarten 
classrooms in the slums. 

As unsettling to some as the lack of edu- 
cational follow-through has been the spotty 
treatment of medical and dental ills un- 
covered by Head Start. 

About ninety per cent of all children in 
Head Start had a medical examination. 
Physicians found an exceptionally high rate 
of iron deficiency anemia; about a third of 
the children were affected. There was a wide 
range of other disorders, from adenoids to 
heart trouble. 

Ordinary medical care simply had not been 
offered to most of these children in the past. 
Nearly ninety per cent had not had measles 
vaccine, for instance, and as many as forty 
per cent of the children had cavities or 
poorly formed teeth. 

At the end of the first summer, there was 
practically no follow-up medical treatment 
provided, according to Dr. Frederick North, 
senior pediatrician for Head Start. This year 
improvements have been made but the “data 
that we have is rather like the care of the 
poor child, fragmented, discontinuous, and 
often not too well recorded.” 

Head Start’s research director, Dr. Edmund 
Gordon of Yeshiva University, estimates that 
perhaps half the youngsters needing medical 
treatment were referred to follow-up agen- 
cies and that twenty to thirty per cent had 
their treatment completed. 

Dr. North blames the failure on “institu- 
tional and bureaucratic inertia, especially in 
the large cities.“ He charges that in some 
cases public health departments “refused to 
allow their examining doctors to treat even 
the minor defects discovered, thus creating 
a need for cumbersome and often unsuccess- 
ful referral systems.” 
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In other cases, Dr. North adds, local agen- 
cies blamed mothers for “apathy” when in- 
vestigation would show that few efforts were 
made to help mothers bring their children to 
treatment centers. Such simple steps as 
making convenient appointments for Head 
Start mothers and providing baby sitters for 
younger children were often all that was 
needed, he said. 

Dr. Gordon sees no solution except a na- 
tional program of health care for these 
children . there's got to be an aggressive 
program with almost the same kind of in- 
sistence on treatment as we demand edu- 
cationally by compulsory school attendance.” 

The blame for the spotty health care also 
lies partly with the Federal anti-poverty 
agency. It should have moved earlier to 
strengthen its guidelines to require sound 
health care follow-up before handing over 
funds to local agencies. 

The same could be said for the educational 
aspects of the program. But more of the 
blame lies with local school Officials and 
Congress. 

As those first 560,000 Head Start children 
enter kindergarten and first grade class- 
rooms in the fall of 1965, local school officials 
also were receiving nearly a billion dollars 
under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act for the schooling of deprived 
children. But less than seven per cent of 
it went into programs to continue Head 
Start-style operations and these rarely main- 
tained Head Start’s high standards. And 
Congress never provided the funds to con- 
tinue Head Start on a year-round basis 
through the anti-poverty agency. 

Originally it was hoped that half a million 
children might continue in the year-round 
programs. This goal was cut to 350,000 
the first year (with about half that num- 
ber actually enrolled) and to 187,000 this 
year. In Washington, D.C., for instance, 
7.551 children attended Head Start classes 
last summer, but less than ten per cent of 
that number were enrolled in year-round 
programs, 

Though the lack of follow-through and 
year-round continuation of Head Start is 
disturbing, it still does not justify a mood 
of public depression, nor the conclusion that 
the hundreds of millions expended for Head 
Start were wasted. 

One major accomplishment of Head Start 
is that it dramatically cast the spotlight on 
the importance of the preschool years in a 
way that no program had done before, It 
was also the major proving ground for the 
idea that the poor could be trained to work 
in the schools as teacher aides. The revolu- 
tion in the use of mothers and other 
“amateurs” in a wide variety of subprofes- 
sional jobs in the schools today can be 
traced in large part to Head Start. 

Perhaps most importantly, Head Start set 
new standards for the schools. It demon- 
strated that concentration of funds and 
services—resulting in almost double the 
average per pupil cost—was justified in 
terms of the gains that could be achieved. 

In the long run, Head Start’s massive 
follow-up “failure” may be just the jolt 
the nation needed to realize the magnitude 
of the changes that are demanded in the 
schools in the slums. Head Start remains 
the biggest lever for change that has ever 
been pried under the American schoolhouse. 
[From American Education magazine, Sep- 

tember 1966] 
Heap START oR FALSE START? 
(By Charles S. Carleton) 
Project Head Start: 

Is administered by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity as part of the War on Poverty. 

Is designed to break the cycle of poverty 
at its most critical point: during a child’s 
formative years. 

Has so far touched the lives of 1.3 million 
disadvantaged children. 
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Operates two kinds of programs: 1) eight- 
week long summer programs for four- and 
five-year-olds who will enter school the fol- 
lowing fall; 2) a “full-year” program (last- 
ing anywhere from three to twelve months) 
for three-, four-, and five-year-olds, 

Contains five major components: 1) health 
services, including medical exams, sight and 
hearing tests, dental exams, immunizations; 
2) nutrition supplementation which includes 
one and often two full meals a day; 3) edu- 
cation, with emphasis placed on doing, rather 
than on listening, in classes limited to 15 
children with one teacher and two teacher 
aides; 4) parent involvement as participants 
in all activities in the centers, on advisory 
councils, and as paid or volunteer nonpro- 
fessional staff members; 5) social services in- 
cluding interviews with parents, recommen- 
dation for family counseling services, or 
referral to public housing authorities, social 
hygiene departments, or church counseling 
services. 

“Head Start is great,” exults a Vermont 
Head Start teacher. “It gives the kid free- 
dom—a chance to run and jump and get 
hot. But if after a summer of this he's 
suddenly thrown into a school system that 
allows no kind of freedom, where he's told 
to sit down and shut up and raise his hand 
and go to the john only at a certain time— 
well, it’s bound to confuse him and make 
him wonder what school is all about. I 
think that maybe the biggest thing that can 
come from Head Start is that our first and 
second grade education will be liberalized 
so that children will have more individual 
freedom. We hope this will be a challenge 
to the teachers. It certainly is a challenge 
to the conservative, classical, middleclass 
concepts of what is right in education.” 

These candid observations are not unique 
to the Green Mountain State. They are be- 
ing echoed across the country as hundreds 
of thousands of Head Start youngsters pour 
into regular kindergarten and first-grade 
classrooms. 

There is no doubt that Head Start is 
working, that for disadvantaged children it 
means entering regular school better pre- 
pared, with greater self-confidence and with 
a considerably advanced mental capacity 
compared to children from the same back- 
ground without Head Start training. (In 
fact, Benjamin S. Bloom, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, says that 
half of a 17-year-old’s mental ability is de- 
veloped by the time he is four years old 
just the age group that Head Start brackets.) 

Perhaps the most significant boost that 
Head Start children are given is their intro- 
duction to the world of words. Coming from 
homes without books, where English is 
spoken poorly if at all, this vocabulary ex- 
pansion (both in terms of exposure and 
actual use) gives them a real jump in their 
ability to learn through reading and con- 
versation. 

But unless Head Start is followed through 
in the classroom it can be meaningless; or 
worse, it can be a false start. How? Well, 
as one Head Start teacher puts it: “It’s not 
that the regular teachers push them back 
down but, unless the teachers are better than 
average, they do cut off the gay, inquiring 
spirit that these kids have been taught. In 
fact, there were teachers last year who com- 
plained they had to have the Head Start 
kids be quiet while they brought the rest 
of the children up to their level.” 

Although having Head Starters get such 
a jump that they are ahead of their more 
fortunate peers is unique—and common 
sense dictates against an eight-week summer 
program’s making up for four or five years of 
lost ground—Head Starters are set apart in 
many ways from their peers. A Head Start 


child’s health problems have been taken care 
of; he is accustomed to receiving breakfast 
and/or lunch as part of the school day; he 
is used to a good deal of personal attention 
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when he needs help, and, as a result, he 
probably is more easily and less 
persistent in his activities than other chil- 
dren—more inclined to nonconformism—all 
traits that indicate a heightening of self- 
esteem, a growing curiosity, and increasing 
intellectual development. Additionally, the 
Head Start child receives more support for 
his school activities at home than his class- 
mates because of the direct, personal contact 
with parents that Head Start encourages. 
As a result of this contact parents are likely 
to feel that the schools are interested in 
them and in what they have to say. In ex- 
change, they are more willing to put out 
some effort on behalf of the schools. 

Comments the Vermont teacher: “Of 
course, the kids have to adjust when they 
switch from Head Start to school because in 
a lot of cases they're taking a step backwards. 
But it's not going to ruin them. Our first 
grade teachers are slowly coming to ap- 
preciate what Head Start is doing. And the 
kids who can’t adjust to the change are the 
ones who aren't capable of adjusting to any- 
thing anyway. Bust most of them can ad- 

use kids are smart; they know 
which way the wind blows. Anyway, we 
have to make the effort. You know what 
Eleanor Roosevelt said: It's better to light a 
candle than to curse the darkness.“ 

To keep the Head Start candle burning, 
school systems and Head Start personnel need 
to work together, exchanging ideas and in- 
formation, and searching for possible areas of 
accommodation. 

Teachers and administrators should know 
what is happening in their community Head 
Start program so they will have a better idea 
of what kind of children they will be taking 
into their schools come September. Head 
Start centers generally welcome visitors to 
their classes—and certainly should, since the 
child gains so much from the visit. 

Conversely, Head Start personnel should 
learn just what experiences their children 
will be having when they go on to school so 
they can operate the program within a realis- 
tic framework. This is not to say that Head 
Start should be an earlier version of school. 
= fact, many experts discourage the notion 

of prepping a child for kindergarten or first 
grade activities, suggesting that it is not as 
important for the child to learn to cut, paste, 
and color as for him to made comfortable 
with and attracted to the notion that he can 
create. Similarly, he should get a feeling for 
music, rather than learn a specific number 
of songs. In short, Head Start should take 
positive steps to move the child into school 
with a healthy, excited attitude about the 
new experience—and with an awareness of 
how it will be different from Head Start. 

Additionally, the school system should do 
some soul searching for ways it can improve 
itself. 

What is being done to individualize in- 
struction for each child? The promising un- 
graded primary system is slowly gaining 
popularity. Other techniques include ex- 
panded use of team teaching, teaching 
machines, and programed instruction. 

Are changes in teaching style in order? 
For example, is a greater variety of materials 
and resources needed? Can a greater num- 
ber of activities be carried on simultaneously 
in the classroom? 

Is there a large enough staff working with 
the younger children? Here the use of title 
I, ESEA funds may offer opportunities for 
reducing class size or employing nonprofes- 
sional teacher aides. Further help may be 
available by making greater use of yolun- 
teers. 


How can the interest of parents be main- 
tained and expanded? Can the operation of 
the PTA be changed to create a more helpful 
dialogue between the schools and parents? 
How can the health and nutritional gains 
of the child be maintained? Other Federal 
funds such as those available through the 
Children’s Bureau, Special Project Grants, 
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and the Social Security Act, may be useful 
in providing continuous health care. 

In what ways might the school’s and 
teacher’s roles change in working with the 
total family? To what extent can a school 
assume social service responsibilities? 


Fundamental to all program changes is 
the matter of teacher acceptance of Head 
Start. One school system’s teachers were 
dead set against Head Start because they 
feared that the children would come to class 
like a horde of miniature Huns, destroying 
everything in sight because they lacked dis- 
cipline. As it turned out, these worst fears 
were not realized; on the contrary, the chil- 
dren, because of their Head Start experience, 
were ready to take instructions and work 
placidly with one another. 

More important than the attitude the 
teacher may have about the Head Start pro- 
gram is the teacher's attitude toward the 
child. Schools and teachers should ask 
themselves if they are doing their utmost 
to see the unique opportunities to help the 
child and increase his optimism for the 
future. Children feel deeply the expecta- 
tions of their teachers. If the teacher be- 
lieves the child is already lost, he probably 
will be; if the teacher believes he has a 
bright future, he probably will. 

One of the most important—and time con- 
suming—lessons that can be learned from 
Head Start is how much good can come from 
the involvement of teachers with parents in 
an effort to help the child. Says one teacher: 
“I had a boy in my class who was a real 
problem. He pushed the other children 
around, actually attacked them, and just 
gave me a very rough time. Then I found out 
that his father beats his mother, and the 
child lives in mortal terror of it. There are 
six children in the family, and the father 
feels trapped and takes it out on beer, babes, 
and beating momma. Well I’ve talked with 
them and I've worked with the child. But 
the usual kindergarten teacher can’t give a 
child like that the kind of individual at- 
tention he needs, She's by herself and she's 
got 30 other children to take care of. Head 
Start made it possible for this boy to come 
and have a sort of play therapy for four 
hours a day. I think he'll hang on to some 
of it. Luckily he’s going in with a teacher 
who understands this kind of problem and 
may be able to help him.” 

In Baltimore's large (1,140 children this 
past. summer) Head Start program, many of 
the possible pitfalls have been avoided 
through sound organization and accurate 
foresight. Mrs. Elaine Nolan, director of the 
program, says that before they got started 
they were aware that there could be some 
adjustment problems for the children when 
they went on to school. So, all of her Head 
Start teachers are regular teachers taken 
from the school system’s kindergarten 
classes. That way,” she explains, “we can 
have the teacher who has worked with the 
children during the summer teach the class 
in September.” 

The Baltimore schools also make use of 
teacher aides and volunteers so that more in- 
dividual instruction is possible. “And,” says 
Mrs. Nolan, “we found that by grouping the 
Head Start children together, the child's 
adjustment to the school situation has been 
helped rather than hindered by the summer 
program. We didn’t use teacher aides in the 
school before Head Start. Our teachers felt 
they had much more success in this pro- 
gram than in any other they had been a part 
of. The services available to the children 
over the summer gave them the advantage of 
knowing problems in advance.” 

All over the Nation, Head Start is having 


Nation—some 35 million people—live under 
adverse circumstances. Of these, 17 million 
are children. As a consequence of Head 
Start, communities all over America are now 
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vitally concerned with the problems of the 
children of “not-enough.” We have devel- 
oped a national awareness that they can be 
helped, and that this is the time to do it. 

During last year's summer program nearly 
half of the more than 3,000 counties in the 
Nation had at least one Head Start center, 
thereby taking the first vital step in break- 
ing the cycle of poverty, laying a foundation 
for a lifetime of learning, for better jobs, 
and often for better health. 

The results? Writes a Head Start teacher: 
“I see more children less tearful, less fearful. 
I see more smiles, more working together 
with classmates and adults. I see more ver- 
bal expression. The interaction of the child 
with a helpful adult may be the most impor- 
tant factor in all these gains.” 

“It is important to realize that these first 
steps taken by Head Start should not be 
„says Minnie Berson, Office of 


“With cooperation and planning, 
with dedication and understanding, with a 
willingness to extend the gains of Head Start, 
our schools can help—and can continue to 
help—every child of poverty. The child 
whose future is made brighter by Head Start 
need not have that light extinguish 


CURTAILING THE FLOW OF UN- 
SOLICITED OBSCENE MAIL 


Mr. BRASCO, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TUNNEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which would pro- 
tect the American family from unsolic- 
ited obscene mail matter. 

The legislation provides that any per- 
son receiving unsolicited mail sent to 
him or a member of his family which is 
considered obsecene, has the right to 
return it to the Postmaster General and 
request that the sender be notified to 
cease sending unsolicited mail to him. 

The Postmaster General would then 
notify the sender of the request and 30 
days after the receipt of this notice, the 
sender must cease his mailing to the ad- 
dressee. After a second notice, if the un- 
solicited mail continues, the Postmaster 
General may request that the Attorney 
General apply to a Federal district court 
for a compliance order. Failure to obey 
the court order would lead to a contempt 
of court charge. 

I believe that the enactment of this 
legislation is necessary to curtail the vol- 
ume of unsolicited obscene mail which 
continues to invade American house- 
holds. 

This legislation would bypass the diffi- 
cult and complex matter of court inter- 
pretation of what contributes obscenity 
by leaving the decision to each individual 
American household. 

A similar bill passed the House during 
the 89th Congress but was not considered 
by the Senate. I hope that the Congress 
takes speedy action on this legislation. 


ANNIVERSARY OF SHARPEVILLE 
MASSACRE 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no 6bjection. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues who have 
spoken today in observing, with sorrow, 
the seventh anniversary of the Sharpe- 
ville massacre in South Africa. 

On March 21, 1960, tens of thousands 
of Africans demonstrated all over Africa. 
It was part of a nonviolent campaign 
against the pass laws which restricted 
their freedom of movement and employ- 
ment. 

The Sharpeville demonstration was one 
of a series against apartheid, and there 
was widespread burning of the passes. 
At one stage the police fired into a peace- 
ful raily, killing 68 persons, and wound- 
ing nearly 200 others. This action 
shocked the world, and served as a turn- 
ing point in the United Nation’s consid- 
eration of the all-important question of 
what to do about apartheid. 

At the time, Mr. Lincoln White, State 
Department press officer, stated that 
while the United States could not, as a 
matter of practice, ordinarily comment 
on the internal affairs of governments 
with which it enjoys normal relations, it 
could not help but regret the tragic loss 
of life resulting from the measures taken 
against the demonstrators. 

I have very briefly touched on the 
tragedy of that unhappy day in Sharpe- 
ville, but I know that the world will long 
remember what took place there. We 
are all more aware of the injustices of 
apartheid because of Sharpeville, and 
the need for the elimination of all racial 
ee no matter where it 
e 


POLITICS IN POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, recent 
news reports indicate that the House 
Republican policy committee and the 
Republican leadership are out to “purge” 
the Post Office Department of politics. 
Republicans have been just as political, 
if not more so, in making appointments 
within the postal service as Democrats. 
Knowing that my distinguished friends 
of the Republican Party prefer the real- 
ity of facts to the rhetoric of political 
bombast, I undertook some research on 
this point. I think the House would 
find the results edifying. 

Since 1961, the number of postmaster 
positions filled by career employees has 
never been under 30.6 percent for any 
single year and the overall record for 
the past 6 years shows that more than 
37 percent of postmaster appointments 
have been made from the career service. 

How does this compare with the record 
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of the Republican administration from 
1953 to 1961? The answer is very, very 
well, indeed. In the 8 years of Repub- 
lican rule from 1953 to 1961 a mere 20 
percent of postmaster appointments 
were made from the career ranks. 

Also, under Democratic administra- 
tions since 1961 career employees have 
been appointed postmaster in such 
major cities as New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Galveston, Charlotte, and 
Columbus, Ohio. In every case, they 
replaced postmasters who had been ap- 
pointed from outside the career service. 

Taking a broader view, I might also 
point out that President Johnson has 
named more career Federal employees 
to top appointive positions in the exec- 
utive branch than any President in our 
Nation’s history. 

I hope these few facts will help put 
the picture of the use being made of the 
experience and abilities of career Federal 
employees in its proper perspective. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BLACKBURN) and to include 
extraneous matter :) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, on March 
22, 1967. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG, for 10 minutes, on 
March 22, 1967. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 


- quest of Mr. BLACKBURN) and to include 


extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. BIESTER. 
Mr. DELLENBACK. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. BUTTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brasco) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. Harpy. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint resolution to support 
emergency food assistance to India; and 
H. J. Res. 273. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to the lease and trans- 
fer of tobacco acreage allotments. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


. Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.), the 
adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H.R. 5424. A bill to 
authorize appropriations for procurement of 
vessels and aircraft and construction of 
shore and offshore establishments for the 
Coast Guard; with amendment (Rept. No. 
146). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 404. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 428, 
joint resolution to support the other Amer- 
ican Republics in a historic new phase of the 
Alliance for Progress (Rept. No. 147). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 366. Resolu- 
tion authorizing the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to conduct studies and investigations 
relating to certain matters within its juris- 
diction; with amendment (Rept. No. 148). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 258. Resolution to grant 
additional travel authority to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 149). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 386. Resolu- 
tion for an investigation in connection with 
development lending in Africa of those agen- 
cies in which the United States participates, 
and other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 150). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


- Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 7521. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to pro- 
vide additional sources of financing for the 
rural electrification and rural telephone pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 7522. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7523. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 7524. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 7525. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to permit a widow or 
widower who remarries after attaining age 
60 to receive a widow's or widower’s insur- 
ance annuity (in a reduced amount) not- 
withstanding such remarriage; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7526. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
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lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 

National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr, CLARE: 

H.R. 7527. A bill to repeal the authority 

for the current wheat and feed grain pro- 


grams and to authorize programs that will 


permit the market system to work more ef- 
fectively for wheat and feed grains and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 7528. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

H.R. 7529. A bill to increase the personal 
income tax exemption of a taxpayer and the 
additional exemption for his spouse from 
$600 to $1,000, and to increase the exemption 
for a dependent from $600 to $1,000; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 7530. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of Federal mutual savings banks; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7531. A bill to insure that public 
buildings financed with Federal funds are so 
designed and constructed as to be accessible 
to the physically handicapped; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 7532. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7533. A bill to incorporate the Par- 
alyzed Veterans of America; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7534. A bill to estabilsh a National 
Institute of Criminal Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7585. A bill to protect the right of 
privacy by prohibiting wire interception and 
eavesdropping, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7536, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct tuition expenses paid by him for 
the education of his children; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 7537. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from do- 
mestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 7538. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7539. A bill to amend section 1751 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide pen- 
alties for the assassination of the spouse, son, 
or daughter of the President of the United 
States and the assassination of the members 
of the President’s Cabinet, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7540. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend and im- 
prove the Federal-State program of child- 
welfare services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 7541. A bill to appropriate funds to 
carry out section 402 of the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act of 1966; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

H.R. 7542. A bill to increase educational op- 
portunities throughout the Nation by provid- 
ing grants for the construction of elementary 
and secondary schools and supplemental edu- 
cational centers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

H.R. 7543. A bill to establish a National 
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Commission on Older Workers; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7544. A bill to provide fellowships for 
graduate study leading to a master’s degree 
or doctor’s degree for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers and those who train, 
guide, or supervise such teachers; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7545. A bill to establish the U.S, 
Academy of Foreign Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 7546. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in commerce of electronic eavesdropping and 
wiretapping devices; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7547. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to re- 
quire that in the labeling and advertising of 
certain drugs sold by prescription the 
“established name” of such drugs must ap- 
pear each time the proprietary name is used, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7548. A bill to establish a National 
Consumer Information Foundation as an in- 
dependent agency in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7549. A bill to prohibit certain tam- 
pering with speedometers on motor vehicles 
used in commerce, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 7550. A bill to amend section 212 
(a) (14) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to waive the labor certification require- 
ment with respect to nonpreference immi- 
grant aliens from any Communist or Com- 
munist-dominated country or area; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7551. A bill to strengthen the crim- 
inal penalties for the mailing, importing, or 
transporting of obscene matter, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7552. A bill to amend section 312 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
exempt certain additional persons from the 
requirements as to understanding the Eng- 
lish language before their naturalization as 
citizens of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7553. A bill to amend section 203(a) 
(2) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to provide that parents of lawful resident 
aliens shall be eligible for second preference 
immigrant visas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7554. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to increase from 2 to 244 percent 
the retirement multiplication factor used in 
computing annuities of certain employees 
engaged in hazardous duties; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

H.R. 7555. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 7556. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Housing Act to provide that a non- 
profit organization purchasing housing for 
use by low-income persons may under cer- 
tain circumstances obtain an insured mort- 
gage under the regular residential housing 
program with the full loan-to-value ratio 
available to an owner-occupant under such 
program; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 7557. A bill to amend section 8 (b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, with respect to strike at the sites 
of construction projects; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 7558. A bill to authorize the construc- 

tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
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Colorado River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 7559. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that medical 
expenses incurred for the care of certain in- 
dividuals who are 65 years of age or over may 
be deducted without regard to the 3-percent 
and 1-percent floors; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 7560. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of nickel from the national stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 7561. A bill to amend section 10 of 
the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 822a), to provide the General 
Accounting Office with authority to audit the 
exchange stabilization fund; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 7562. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Colorado River Basin project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 7563. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for cov- 
erage for hospital insurance benefits for the 
aged for certain State and local employees 
whose services are not otherwise covered by 
the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 7564, A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the Illinois sesquicentennial; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 7565. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Government Procurement; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PELLY (by request) : 

H. R. 7566. A bill to provide members of 
the Colville Confederated Tribes with full 
citizenship and to provide for vesting each 
tribal member with his equal cash share 
representing his equity in all reservation as- 
sets of the Colville Confederated Tribes in 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 7567. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
definition of compensation for purposes of 
tax under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 7568. A bill to reduce crime and im- 
prove criminal procedures in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H.R. 7569. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 7570. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to provide 
that the entire cost of health benefits under 
such act shall be paid by the Government; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 7571. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance in the planning and installation of 
works and measures for the control and pre- 
vention of damages resulting from erosion 
of the roadbeds and rights-of-way of exist- 
ing State, county, and other rural roads and 
highways, from erosion of the banks of rivers 
and streams, and from erosion of unrestored 
or unrehabilitated surface or strip-mined, 
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non-Federal lands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 7572. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 7573. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7574. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make pay- 
ments in advance of determination of per- 
formance to producers participating in the 
wheat program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 7575. A bill to designate a portion of 
the San Francisco-Stockton ship channel as 
the John F. Baldwin Ship Channel; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL: 

H.R. 7576, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OHARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 7577. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of un- 
solicited sample drug products and other 
potentially harmful items, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 7578. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 7579. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7580. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 7581. A bill to permit certain individ- 
uals who are forced to retire at age 60 under 
Federal law or regulation to continue to pay 
social security taxes, and receive appropriate 
benefit credit therefor, until they reach age 
65; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7582. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of full retirement benefits thereunder at age 
60 in the case of certain individuals who are 
forced to retire at that age under Federal law 
or regulation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 7583. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of the National Bureau of Standards to 
authorize a fire research and safety program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 7584. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the death of Bishop 
Frederic Baraga; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 7585. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 7586. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide an 8-percent, 
across-the-board benefit increase, and sub- 
sequent increases based on rises in the cost 
z living; to the Committee on Ways and 

leans. 
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By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 7587. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 7588. A bill to amend the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 7589. A bill to establish a National 
Institute of Criminal Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 7590. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to make a separate ac- 
counting of funds requested for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for programs and activi- 
ties that primarily stabilize farm income and 
those that primarily benefit consumers, busi- 
nessmen, and the general public, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

H.R. 7591. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for cer- 
tain es incurred in providing higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 7592. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 7593. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 7594. A bill to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 7595. A bill to amend titles III and 
XI of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 to strengthen instruction in school 
health, physical education, and recreation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H. J. Res. 456. Joint resolution to support 
the other American Republics in a historic 
new phase of the Alliance for Progress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H. J. Res. 457. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the second week of 
May of each year as National School Safety 
Patrol Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.J. Res. 458. Joint resolution in honor of 
Amelia Earhart and Joan Merriam Smith; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HARRISON: 

H. J. Res. 459. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.J. Res. 460. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to instruct the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of the United States to the 
United Nations to request the Security Coun- 
cil without delay to convene the Arab States 
and the State of Israel and other interested 
nations in a peace conference; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. J. Res. 461. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the popular elec- 
tion of President and Vice President of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. J. Res. 462. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H. J. Res. 463. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct election of the President 
and the Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H. J. Res. 464, Joint resolution to increase 
the efficiency of, eliminate political influence 
with respect to appointments, promotions, 
assignments, transfers, and designations in 
the postal field service, to revise the laws gov- 
erning the appointment of postmasters and 
rural carriers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H. Con, Res. 290. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that each fu- 
ture vacancy on the Supreme Court of the 
United States should be filled with an indi- 
vidual with judicial experience; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Con, Res, 291. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
committee hearings entitled “Special Inquiry 
on Invasion of Privacy” and “The Computer 
and Invasion of Privacy“; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. Res. 400. Resolution providing funds for 
the Committee on Rules; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. Res. 401. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct cer- 
tain investigations; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Res. 402. Resolution establishing a Se- 
lect Committee on Standards and Conduct in 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H. Res. 403. Resolution creating a Stand- 
ing Committee on Standards and Conduct 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H. Res. 405. Resolution to disapprove Re- 
organization Plan No. 2; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 7596. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Maggio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7597. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Lo Duca; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 
H.R. 7598. A bill for the relief of Jesus L. 
Lastra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 7599. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Emanuel Marcus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 7600. A bill to grant asylum to Svet- 
lana Stalina; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7601. A bill for the relief of Patrick 

Sibblies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 7602. A bill for the relief of Germain 

Francois; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7603. A bill for the relief of Riley 

C. Melton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 7604. A bill for the relief of Dr. Prinya 
Tipmongkol; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 7605. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Margaret Gale; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 7606. A bill for the relief of George 

Koutsovitis; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, Marcu 21, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, new every morning is 
the love our waking and uprising prove. 
Our fathers trusted in Thee and were 
not confounded—in Thee we trust. In 
Thee is our sure confidence that the way 
of the Republic is down no fatal slope but 
up to freer sun and air. We thank Thee 
for friendship and fellowship, for the joy 
of service, and the challenge of great 
causes. 

In this day of destiny for us, and for 
the world, make us worthy of our high 
calling as keepers of the sacred flame. 

Guide the thoughts and aspirations of 
Thy servants here, that in the delibera- 
tions of this day they may ordain for the 
governance of our Nation only such 
things as shall please Thee, to the glory 
of Thy name and the safety, honor, and 
welfare of our people. 

In the midst of all that saddens and 
perplexes in this difficult, yet splendid 
day, give us an inner radiance, not know- 
ing that our faces shine, but humbly 
glad that in a world that lieth in dark- 
ness we are the children of the light. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 20, 1967, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT (H. DOC, NO. 89) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 16, 1967, the Secretary 
of the Senate, on March 17, 1967, re- 
ceived two messages from the President 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
on the Communications Satellite Act. 
Without objection, the message will be 
printed in the Recorp, without being 
read, and appropriately referred. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Accomplishments of the past year un- 
der the Communications Satellite Act of 
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1962 have brought mankind to the 
threshold of a full-time global communi- 
cations service to which all nations of the 
world may have equal access, from which 
all nations of the world may derive their 
share of the benefits. 

Our space technology is opening new 
doorways to world peace. Within the 
grasp of the world’s peoples is the poten- 
tial for completely new, heretofore un- 
imagined ways of peaceful cooperation 
for expanding world trade, for enhancing 
educational opportunities, for uplifting 
the spirit and enriching the lives of peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Fifty-five nations of the world have 
joined the Intelsat consortium and 
pledged their collective efforts toward es- 
tablishing a single, global communica- 
tions system which can advance the so- 
cial, political, cultural, and economic in- 
terests of all. 

Our Nation has stated in the past and 
it reaffirms its policy of making avail- 
able as promptly as possible the vast 
benefits of this new technology to its own 
people and to the people of all nations. 

This policy is deeply rooted in the be- 
lief that nations can come closer together 
and world peace can be obtained if all 
the peoples of the world are given the 
opportunity for understanding the inter- 
ests, the problems, the cultures, and the 
aspirations of one another. 

We will continue in full partnership 
with our international neighbors to seek 
an environment in which all nations— 
in particular the developing nations of 
the world—can obtain high-quality com- 
munications with all others. 

There has been consistent effort and 
effective progress at all levels of our Fed- 
eral agencies, and of our committees in 
Congress on behalf of achieving the aims 
of the Communications Satellite Act. 
Under section 404(a) of the act, I am 
transmitting to Congress a report of this 
progress. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, March 17, 1967. 


THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT (H. DOC. NO. 90) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
concerning the quality of American gov- 
ernment. Without objection, the mes- 
sage will be printed in the Rrecorp, with- 
out being read, and will be appropriately 
referred. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
THE BACKGROUND 


History will say this of America, that it 
established a community of freedom and 
order, preserved and perfected the con- 
cept of democracy, and enriched the lives 
of its citizens, all under a rule of law. 

The law is our instrument for develop- 
ing our society along that vision of gov- 
ernment which was the dream of our 
fathers and is the hope of our sons. 

It is only part of the total instrument, 
however. The rest of that instrument is 
the institutional machinery which en- 
ables law to work in response to the will 
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of the Congress and the people. It is a 
condition of any law that its effectiveness 
must be judged by its administration. 

The machinery of our Government has 
served us well. It has been the vehicle 
of the greatest progress and prosperity 
any nation has ever achieved. 

But this record should give us no cause 
for complacency. For any realistic re- 
view today reveals that there are sub- 
stantial improvements to be made. 

Further reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch would make possible more 
effective government; 

Administration of programs which are 
the joint responsibility of Federal, State, 
and local governments should be 
strengthened; 

At every level of government, steps 
must be taken to assure a steady flow of 
qualified, and trained managers, and ad- 
ministrators for the years ahead; 

We must pursue our efforts to expand 
the modern techniques which already are 
at work to reduce costs and improve the 
efficiency of government. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Government’s relative simplicity did 
not demand many major reforms in ad- 
ministrative machinery until this cen- 
tury, with the great changes it brought 
to our society. Then Presidents begin- 
ning with Theodore Roosevelt began 
finding and reporting to the Congress 
obsolescence which hampered the effi- 
cient execution of the Nation’s policies. 

In 1937, Franklin Roosevelt and the 
75th Congress were still harnessing the 
resources of Government to continue the 
rout of the great depression which had 
threatened to overwhelm the country. 
President Roosevelt submitted to the 
Congress a recommendation for reorga- 
nization legislation with these words: 


A government without good management 
is a house builded on sand. 


Little more than a decade later, under 
President Truman’s administration, a 
distinguished Commission headed by 
former President Herbert Hoover looked 
deeply into the need for reorganization 
and sounded the same warning: 

The highest aims and ideals of democracy 
can be thwarted through excessive adminis- 
trative costs and through waste, disunity, 
irresponsibility, and other byproducts of in- 
efficient government. 


Since those words were spoken, the 
machinery of American Government has 
undergone many changes. 

Two major ones have been accom- 
plished in this administration: 

In 1965, the 89th Congress established 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, which brought the hope of 
renewed life for our cities. 

In 1966, the same Congress provided 
the mechanism for straightening out our 
transportation lifeline by establishing the 
Department of Transportation. 

In addition, in the same 2-year period 
we have completed 10 additional reor- 
ganizations to consolidate programs and 
strengthen functions. I have submitted 
two new reorganization plans so far this 
year. 

We have not reached the end of the re- 
organizations which are required if we 
are to adapt our Government structure 
to the changes which have been taking 
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place in our national life. 
reach it soon. 

Having undertaken major reorgani- 
zations in the fields of housing and com- 
munity development, transportation, and 
water pollution, we must now carefully 
consider the question of how our Gov- 
ernment can better be organized to 
achieve its major economic objectives. 

In my state of the Union address, and 
later in my budget and economic mes- 
sages to the Congress, I proposed the cre- 
ation of a new Department of Business 
and Labor. 

For 0 years, beginning in 1903, Labor 
and Commerce existed jointly as the 
ninth Cabinet office in the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Then in 1913, President William How- 
ard Taft, on his last day in office, signed 
the act which made them separate de- 
partments. The legislation which ac- 
complished this was enacted in response 
to a growing belief that workers would 
be benefited by a voice distinctly their 
own in the highest councils of Govern- 
ment. Woodrow Wilson, the incoming 
President, expressed concisely the pub- 
lic’s understanding of the action that 
had been taken. 

The Department of Labor— 


He said— 
was created in the interest of the wage 
earners of the United States. 


The concept of two departments rep- 
resenting the separate and, sometimes di- 
verse, voices of business and labor in the 
Government family fitted the needs of 
the America of more than a half cen- 
tury ago, and in diminishing degree that 
of the decades which followed. 

The years with their changing condi- 
tions brought an increasing alteration of 
that concept. In the America which 
exists today, the concept has, I believe, 
lost much of its force. 

Labor unions are no longer small and 
weak, struggling to achieve their legiti- 
mate aims. More than 18 million Ameri- 
cans are today members of organized 
labor groups. 

Business is no longer principally con- 
fined to local firms operating in local 
markets, The complex mix of regional, 
national, and international markets in- 
volves the interests of all industries. 

In a growing range of Federal pro- 
grams—particularly those which relate 
to manpower training, regional and area 
economic development, and international 
trade—business and labor have a com- 
mon interest and a vast potential for co- 
operative action. 

Except for their names, the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor are not 
the same departments as those which 
existed in the past. Both were once al- 
most exclusively involved with statistical 
and information programs and regula- 
tory activity. 

Today a major part of the efforts of 
the Department of Commerce is directed 
toward economic development and the 
promotion of international trade. 

Today a major part of the efforts of 
the Department of Labor is directed to- 
ward the training and development of 
manpower. 

Conversely, there are many activities 


Nor will we 
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directly concerning industry and labor 
which are not in either department. 

My proposal for a new department 
was designed not merely to merge the 
existing Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. 

It envisioned the establishment of a 
single institution to unify the manage- 
ment of Government programs which af- 
fect the economic health of the Nation. 

Among its other functions it would be 
the Federal agency responsible for man- 
power training and regional economic 
development; the promotion of inter- 
national trade; labor-management rela- 
tions; the principal collection and anal- 
ysis of economic data; technological and 
science services; and a wide range of 
other services to both industry and 
labor. 

An important further consideration is 
that the new Department would add a 
strong voice to the formulation of eco- 
nomic policy in government and would 
be the chief instrument for carrying out 
national policies affecting industry and 
labor. Its Secretary would be one of the 
primary Presidential advisers on matters 
affecting the entire range of national 
economic problems. 

Finally, its unified system of field of- 
fices in local communities and cities 
across America would provide vital serv- 
ices to the worker, the businessman, and 
industry. 

I strongly believe that, in the years 
ahead, the new Department will be a 
vital force for the prosperity and prog- 
ress of a growing Nation. 

Since I first suggested the desirability 
of creating a new Department, my ad- 
visers and I have consulted Members of 
Congress and a wide cross section of in- 
dustry and labor representatives. 

Many have expressed their belief that 
the new Department would be a distinct 
and necessary improvement over exist- 
ing arrangements, 

But others, agreeing that the new De- 
partment offered substantial advan- 
tages, have voiced the concern that abo- 
lition of the separate Departments of 
Commerce and Labor might inhibit the 
free flow of communication between 
Government and the communities of 
business and labor. 

Separate departments with their well- 
established channels of communication, 
many believe, continue to offer the best 
assurance that business and labor leaders 
will be able to present to the Federal Gov- 
ernment their views on matters vitally 
affecting their interests. 

I remain convinced that the establish- 
ment of a new Department would in no 
way diminish the legitimate voice of busi- 
ness and labor in the councils of the 
Nation. 

Neither of these groups today depends 
on a special department to make its voice 
heard. Indeed neither uses a single 
channel of communication. The inter- 
ests of both interweave so thoroughly 
through the entire fabric of Government 
that no single agency can adequately 
serve the interests of either. Nonethe- 


less, I respect the considerations which 

lie behind those views to the contrary. 
In our democratic society, those whose 

lives and interests are affected by Gov- 
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ernment policy must be assured full par- 
ticipation in the processes which lead to 
executive decision. 

That is why I believe that further ac- 
tive development of my proposal is neces- 
sary before it can be submitted to Con- 
gress. 

The mechanism by which this can best 
be achieved is available to us. It is the 
President’s Advisory Committee on La- 
bor-Management Policy. The Commit- 
tee is composed of the Nation's wisest and 
most outstanding businessmen, labor 
leaders, and members of the public. 
When it was established by Executive or- 
der in 1961, President Kennedy expressed 
this hope: 

That the advice of this Committee will as- 
sist the Government, labor, management, and 
the general public to achieve greater under- 
standing of the problems which beset us in 
these troubled times and to find solutions 
consistent with our democratic traditions, 
our free enterprise economy, and our deter- 
mination that this country shall move for- 
ward to a better life for all its people. 


I am asking the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy 
to consider the proposal in all its aspects, 
and particularly to develop means to 
assure that a free flow of communica- 
tions will be maintained between the 
Government and the business and labor 
communities, both through the new 
Department and other governmental 
channels. 

No matter which has come before the 
Committee in the 6 years of its existence 
is more important than that now com- 
mitted to it for consideration 

I shall await the advice of this Com- 
mittee before taking further action. 

EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Every citizen has the right to expect 
full value for his tax dollar. This is a 
clear principle I set forth in my first days 
in office. It is a principle which I re- 
affirm today. 

The management objectives of this 
administration rest on a pursuit of this 
principle. In all of our programs, we 
endeavor to obtain the greatest benefit 
for each dollar spent; operate at the 
minimum cost for every service rendered. 

Economy in Government does not 
mean ignoring new needs or old prob- 
lems. When that occurs economy be- 
comes stagnation. But economy be- 
comes the companion of progress when 
we avoid overstaffing of Government 
agencies, eliminate duplication and poor 
management, and discard what is obso- 
lete and inefficient. 

Seeking to improve the quality of 
American life, we are also improving 
the quality of Government. We are now 
making the machinery of Government 
piore effective with two new management 
tools. 

First. Planning-programing-budgeting 
system—PPBS. 

More than a year and a half ago we 
began to apply a modern system of plan- 
ning, programing, and budgeting 
throughout the Federal Government. 

This system, which proved its worth 
many times over in the Defense Depart- 
ment, now brings to each department 
and agency the most advanced tech- 
niques of modern business management. 
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Analyzing other Federal programs 
from child development to tax adminis- 
tration, this system is forcing us to ask 
the fundamental questions that illumi- 
nate our choices. 

For example, How can we best help 
an underprivileged child break out of 
poverty and become a productive citi- 
zen? Should we concentrate on im- 
proving his education? "Would it help 
more to spend the same funds for his 
food, or clothing, or medical care? 
Does the real answer lie in training his 
father for a job, or perhaps teaching his 
mother the principles of nutrition? Or 
is some combination of approaches most 
effective? 

Under PPBS, each department must 
now develop its objectives and goals, pre- 
cisely and carefully; evaluate each of 
its programs to meet these objectives, 
weighing the benefits against the costs; 
examine, in every case, alternative 
means of achieving these objectives; 
shape its budget request on the basis of 
this analysis, and justify that request in 
the context of a long-range program 
and financial plan. 

This new system cannot make deci- 
sions. But it improves the process of 
decisionmaking by revealing the alter- 
natives—for decisions are only as good 
as the information on which they are 
based. 


PPBS is not costly to operate, but the 
dividends it will yield for the people of 
America are large. 

The system has taken root throughout 
the Government, but it will not be able 
to function fully until more trained men 
and women, more data, better cost ac- 
counting, and new methods of evaluation 
are available. 

To continue this vital work I urge 
that Congress approve the funds for 
PPBS requested in the budgets of the 
various Federal agencies. 

Second. Cost reduction. 

As we take these steps to improve our 
programing and budgeting system, we 
also are continuing an unremitting drive 
to reduce the Government’s cost of do- 
ing business. 

The cost reductions we are achieving 
are more than bookkeeping entries. To 
the taxpayer, they mean real savings, 
now running into the billions of dollars. 

The Defense Department saved $4.5 
billion in fiscal 1966 as a result of actions 
taken over the past several years. 

The civilian agencies saved $1.2 billion 
from steps taken in fiscal 1966 alone, and 
hundreds of millions of additional dol- 
lars as a result of actions taken in prior 
years. 

These economies were not easily 
achieved. They came from the efforts 
of men and women in all our agencies, 
who represent the real force of Govern- 
ment. They are the consequence of a 
wide range of actions—the elimination of 
unnecessary paperwork, the improve- 
ment of purchasing methods, the closing 
of obsolete military bases. Some of 
these savings aresmall. Others run into 
the millions. All are important, for the 
Saving of a single dollar is important. 
These are some recent examples: 

Engineers in the Commerce Depart- 
ment found ways to reduce by half the 
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number of Tiros weather satellite 
launches, saving $15 million, without re- 
ducing program effectiveness. 

Contracting and management experts 
at the Post Office devised rigorous pro- 
curement procedures and consolidated a 
number of small post offices, saving al- 
most $10 million. 

Medical specialists in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare de- 
veloped a technique to rotate inventories 
of perishable drugs, saving over $5 mil- 
lion. 

Scientists at a NASA test center de- 
veloped a stainless steel rod that per- 
formed its mission more reliably than a 
more costly cadmium rod, saving $20,- 
000. 

To broaden and strengthen the Fed- 
eral Government’s drive for economy and 
efficiency in all its operations, I will is- 
sue an Executive order establishing an 
Advisory Council on Cost Reduction. 

The Secretary of Defense, the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, 
and the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices will serve on the Council. It will be 
chaired by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. I will also appoint other 
members from the executive branch, 
from private industry, and from the pub- 
lic. 

This Council will review our cost re- 
duction programs, explore the opportuni- 
ties for increased savings, draw on wis- 
dom and experience of business and la- 
bor leaders, and report periodically to 
me. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

Government is personal. 

It is as compassionate and vibrant or 
as ineffectual and spiritless as the men 
and women who shape the laws, who 
make the decisions, who translate pro- 
grams into action. 

Andrew Jackson once said that the 
duties of all public offices were “plain 
and simple.” We have journeyed far 
since then. 

Today’s public servant, at all levels 
of government, is a servant of change. 
He works to make the American city a 
better place to live. He strives to in- 
crease the beauty of our land and end 
the poisoning of our rivers and the air 
we breathe. In these and countless oth- 
er ways he seeks to enlarge the meaning 
of life and to raise the hopes and ex- 
tend the horizons for all of us. 

The work to be performed in the years 
ahead will summon trained and skilled 
manpower in quantities and quality we 
have never needed before. 

Within the Federal Government, we 
are making careers more attractive. 
Since I became President, I have pro- 
posed and you in Congress have approved 
pay increases in each of the past 3 years 
for Federal workers, raising salary levels 
by an average of 12 percent. The new 
executive assignment system begun last 
year will reshape the upper civil service 
so that talent is readily recognized and 
excellence is fully rewarded. 

Later in this session of Congress, I 
shall submit additional proposals to en- 
able the Government to attract and re- 
tain the public servants it needs. 

But nowhere is the magnitude of gov- 
ernment manpower greater, and the ac- 
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companying challenge more critical, 
than at the State and local levels. Con- 
sider the following: 

Between 1955 and 1965 employment in 
State and local governments increased 
from 4.7 million to 7.7 million, or four 
times the rate of growth of employment 
in the economy as a whole. 

By 1975, State and local government 
employment will grow to more than 11 
million. 

Each year, from now through 1975, 
State and local governments will have 
to recruit at least one-quarter of a mil- 
lion new administrative, technical, and 
professional employees, not including 
teachers, to maintain and develop their 
programs. 

One out of every three of the Nation’s 
municipal executives, and one out of 
every two municipal health directors will 
be eligible for retirement within the next 
10 years. 

There will be two vacancies for each 
new graduate of a university program in 
city and regional planning. 

These statistics show that States and 
local governments are flourishing as they 
never have before. But they also con- 
tain a clear signal that in the chain of 
Federal-State-local relationships, the 
weakest link is the emerging shortage of 
professional manpower. 

We can strengthen that link, or later 
pay the price of weakness with inefficient 
government unable to cope with the 
problems of an expanding population. 

I believe we should take positive action 
now. 

I recommend two legislative proposals 
to improve the quality of government in 
the years ahead—the Public Service Edu- 
cation Act of 1967 and the Intergovern- 
mental Manpower Act of 1967. 

My fiscal 1968 budget includes $35 mil- 
lion for these proposals: $10 million for 
the Public Service Education Act, and 
$25 million for the Intergovernmental 
Manpower Act. 

These measures are demanding. They 
will require the support of Congress, the 
executive branch, State and local govern- 
ments, our colleges and universities and 
private organizations. 

‘They recognize that the key to effective 
action remains with the States and local 
governments. 

First. The Public Service Education 
Act of 1967. 

This legislation has a single clear goal: 
to increase the number of qualified stu- 
dents who choose careers in Government. 

The measure would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to provide fellowships for young men 
and women who want to embark on the 
adventure of Government service. 

It would provide support to universi- 
ties seeking to enrich and strengthen 
their public service education programs. 

This financial assistance can be used 
to support a broad range of activity in- 
cluding research into new methods of 
education for Government service; ex- 
perimental programs, such as study com- 
bined with part-time public service; 
plans to improve and expand programs 
for students preparing for Government 
careers; training faculties, establishing 
centers for study at the graduate or pro- 
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fessional level, conducting institutes for 
advanced study in public affairs and 
administration, 

Second. The Intergovernmental Man- 
power Act of 1967. 

This legislation is designed specifically 
to deal with the varied manpower needs 
of State and local governments. 

It would authorize the Civil Service 
Commission to provide fellowships to 
State and local government employees; 
make grants of up to 75 percent to help 
State and local governments develop and 
carry out comprehensive training plans 
and strengthen their personnel admin- 
istration systems. 

It would allow Federal agencies to ad- 
mit State and local employees to Fed- 
eral training programs, and to provide 
additional assistance for those employees 
who administer Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Across America, many men and women 
of skill and vision work in State houses 
and city halls. 

Their knowledge and experience can 
help us. And we are prepared to bring 
the special experience of Federal em- 
ployees to the local level. 

The Intergovernmental Manpower Act 
would allow Federal workers to take as- 
signments in State and local govern- 
ments for periods up to 2 years, with full 
protection of job rights and benefits. In 
addition, the Federal agencies would be 
able to accept State and local employees 
for assignments of equivalent periods. 

This proposal, I believe, fills a vital 
need. The mutual interchange of ideas 
and perspectives will benefit all echelons 
of government. 

THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Shaped by our Founding Fathers, the 
federal system has withstood a test of 
time and experience they could never 
have foreseen. 

It has been adapted to a complexity of 
government functions unknown and un- 
anticipated in the simpler times of its 
creation. 

Today the Federal system rests on an 
interlocking network of new relation- 
ships and new partnerships among all 
levels of government. 

That structure is elaborate. It con- 
sists of 50 States, over 3,000 counties, 
18,000 municipalities, more than 17,000 
townships, and almost 25,000 school dis- 
tricts, all of which employ more than 7 
million people with a monthly payroll 
of nearly $5 billion. 

Every American is served through 
these units of government. 

In shaping programs to meet the needs 
of modern-day America, several factors 
have emerged which have important con- 
sequences for our Federal system: 

First, many of the problems we are 
dealing with are national in scope, re- 
quiring national strategies to attack 
them. But these problems exist in com- 
munities and neighborhoods, so their so- 
lutions must be tailored to specific local 
needs. 

Because broad national strategy must 
be fused with local knowledge and ad- 
ministration, the executive branch and 
Congress have chosen to operate through 
the mechanism of the grant-in-aid. The 
1968 budget provides $17 billion in Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to States and local 
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governments. These range from old age 
assistance to infant care, from housing 
development to highway construction. 

During the past 3 years, we have re- 
turned to State and local governments 
about $40 billion in grants-in-aid. This 
year alone, some 70 percent of our 
Federal expenditures for domestic social 
programs will be distributed through 
the State and local governments. With 
Federal assistance, State and local gov- 
ernments by 1970 will be spending close 
to $110 billion annually. As I said in my 
1967 state of the Union message, “these 
enormous sums must be used wisely, 
honestly, and effectively.” 

Second, attacking the major ills of our 
society—poverty, crime, pollution, and 
decay—requires the interaction of many 
agencies working together at different 
levels of government. Coordinating and 
marshaling their efforts is a demanding 
challenge. 

Third, many of the problems tran- 
scend established boundaries. Air and 
water pollution, for example, respect no 
State or municipal lines. Neither does 
mass transit—with commuters moving in 
and out of central cities and across dif- 
ferent borders. Many of our programs, 
therefore, have resulted in new groupings 
and councils of old jurisdictions working 
together for the first time. 

Careful study of these key factors re- 
veals the need to strengthen the Federal 
system through greater communication, 
consideration, consistency, and coordina- 
tion. 

BETTER LINES OF COMMUNICATION 

All levels of government must be able 
to communicate with each other more 
frequently and freely than they ever 
have before. 

This does not require an act of Con- 
gress. It simply requires an open-door 
policy, a willingness by all who par- 
ticipate in the adventure of cooperative 
government to sit together to discuss 
their common problems. 

The door of discussion will always be 
open in the Federal Government to the 
mayor of every city and the Governor of 
every State. 

I have invited and met with the Gov- 
ernors or substantial groups of them on 
at least seven separate occasions. 

I have repeatedly assured each Gover- 
nor that top officials of the executive 
branch stand ready to brief him and to 
visit his State capital to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual concern. 

Over the past several weeks, a team of 
Government officials headed by Gov. Far- 
ris Bryant, Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, has accepted the 
invitations extended by 16 Governors 
and visited their State capitals, where 
full and frank discussions with the Gov- 
ernors on the problems of Federal-State 
relationships have been carried on. Ad- 
ditional visits are planned in the weeks 
ahead, 

I have extended invitations to the Gov- 
ernors of every State to come to the Na- 
tion’s Capitol this Saturday to meet with 
me and members of my Cabinet for dis- 
cussions and briefings, and to exchange 
ideas on how the ties between the Fed- 
eral Government and State and local 
governments can be strengthened. 

In addition, I have directed the heads 
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of all departments and agencies to con- 
sult on a frequent and systematic basis 
with Governors, and mayors, and other 
local officials in development and ad- 
ministration of Federal programs. 

I have requested the Vice President 
and Gov. Farris Bryant, Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning, to confer 
with State and local officials whenever 
problems of intergovernmental relations 
arise. 


CONSOLIDATION OF GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


There are today a very large number of 
individual grant-in-aid programs, each 
with its own set of special requirements, 
separate authorizations and appropria- 
tions, cost-sharing ratios, allocation for- 
mulas, administrative arrangements, and 
financial procedures. This proliferation 
increases red tape and causes delay. It 
places extra burdens on State and local 
Officials. It hinders their comprehensive 
planning. It diffuses the channels 
through which Federal assistance to 
State and local governments can flow. 

There are several steps we should take 
to help remedy this situation. 

The first step is to simplify procedures 
for grant application, administration and 
financial accounting. 

A local health program, for example, 
may draw upon separate Federal grants- 
in-aid for child health, training of 
health personnel and mental health. 
Similarly a Governor often wishes to 
focus several related Federal grant pro- 
grams upon a single complex problem. 

At the present time it is usually neces- 
sary for the Governor or mayor to submit 
separate applications and follow sepa- 
rate financial and administrative pro- 
cedures for each such Federal grant. 

Initially, we should make it possible, 
through general legislation, for Federal 
agencies to combine related grants into 
a single financial package thus simplify- 
ing the financial and administrative pro- 
cedures—without disturbing, however, 
the separate authorizations, appropria- 
tions, and substantive requirements for 
each grant-in-aid program. 

The development of a workable plan 
for grant simplification will demand 
careful preparation. The statutes in- 
volved are varied and complex. 

I have instructed the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, in cooperation 
with the Federal agencies concerned and 
representatives of the States and local 
governments to form a joint task force to 
develop such a plan. The task force will 
report to me within 1 month. I will then 
submit to the Congress the necessary 
legislation to simplify our grant-in-aid 
procedures. 

Beyond administrative and financial 
consolidation, an even more fundamen- 
tal restructuring of our grant-in-aid pro- 
grams is essential. 

Last year's Partnership for Health Act 
pointed the way. With that measure 
Congress combined into a single package 
a number of health grants. It estab- 
lished for these activities a single set of 
requirements, a single authorization, and 
a single appropriation. 

I have requested the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to review the range 
of Federal grant-in-aid programs to de- 
termine other areas in which a basic con- 
solidation of grant-in-aid authorizations, 
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appropriations, and statutory require- 
ments should be carried out. 

As that review is completed, I will seek 
the necessary legislation to combine and 
modernize the grant-in-aid system, area 
by area. 

CONSISTENCY AND COORDINATION 


Each major Federal department and 
agency works through a series of regional 
or field offices. These offices are the vital 
links between Washington and people in 
States, cities, and townships across Amer- 
ica. Whether our programs are effective 
often depends on the quality of admin- 
istration in these field offices. 

Yet, for all their importance, there has 
been only infrequent critical analysis of 
their roles and performance. 

The cause of intergovernmental co- 
operation is poorly served when these 
offices are out of touch with local needs, 
or when their geographic boundaries 
overlap or are inconsistent. 

I have asked the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to undertake a com- 
prehensive review of the Federal field 
office structure and to develop a plan to 
assure the most effective use and location 
of these offices. 

I have asked him to recommend a plan 
for the restructuring of these offices, and 
I hope to incorporate the first steps of 
this plan in my next budget message. 

STATE AND LOCAL ACTION 


Our Federal system is strong. It is 
the best instrument we have, or any na- 
tion has ever had, for joint action. 

If we observe strains in the workings 
of that system, they are natural conse- 
quences of the great stirring of govern- 
mental action at all levels to cope with 
acute problems. When governments do 
nothing, when they are oblivious to the 
needs of the times, there is an illusion 
of order. It is an illusion both costly 
and disastrous. 

But to survive and serve the ends of 
a free society, our Federal system must 
be strengthened—and not alone at the 
national level. 

Some State and many local jurisdic- 
tions maintain planning, budgetary, and 
statistical systems unchanged since the 
19th century. Obsolete and arbitrary 
fiscal restraints increase pressures for 
Federal action in areas where State and 
local communities themselves should as- 
sume responsibility. 

I particularly urge Governors and 
mayors to take advantage of the chan- 
nels of communication which I men- 
tioned previously. I urge the Governors 
to utilize that provision of the Model 
Cities Act which encourages, and helps 
to finance, the establishment of State 
centers for information and technical 
assistance to medium-sized and smaller 
communities. 

Two years ago, discussing the chal- 
lenges which the improvement of our 
society poses, I said: 

The solution to these problems does not 
rest on a massive program in Washing- 


I repeat those words today, with an 
emphasis even stronger. 

No nation so great as ours can develop 
the society its people need if the Federal 
Government evades its responsibility. 
This Government has not and will not. 
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But neither can such a nation hope to 
succeed on the strength of Federal ac- 
tion alone. 

We began as a nation of localities. 
And however changed in character those 
localities become, however urbanized we 
grow and however high we build, our 
destiny as a Nation will be determined 
there. 

Just as the effectiveness of every law 
must be gauged by its administration, 
many programs must succeed, or fail, in 
the local health department or school 
board or urban renewal office or com- 
munity action agency which turns it 
from plan to performance. 

CONCLUSION 


Because of the social and economic 
legislation passed by the 88th and 89th 
Congresses—legislation unmatched in all 
the annals of our history—this Nation 
now has programs which can lift the 
quality of American life higher than any 
before us have known. 

What remains for us now is to improve 
the quality of Government itself—its 
machinery, its manpower, its methods— 
so that those programs will touch and 
transform the lives of the people for 
whom they were intended. 

The processes of Government are vast, 
as is the Nation itself. But its vastness, 
and its strength as well, comes from 
the diversity of its many parts. 

The partnership which links every 
level of our Government is the genius 
of our system as that system took life 
under the Constitution. 

We have never achieved perfection in 
that partnership any more than we have 
achieved perfection in the society it 
serves. But we have never stopped 
reaching for both, nor will we, even 
though the effort to improve each must 
now be accelerated in the intensity of 
change. 


Only ovr traditions and our goals re- 
main unchanged. So long as we are 
faithful to these, we must pursue and 
endeavor as best we can to perfect the 
partnership which enables Government 
to work—the partnership between the 
executive branch and the Congress, be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States, between both and the local 
communities. 

It is in the interest of this continued 
partnership, and in the spirit of hope it 
generates, that I present this program to 
the Congress and the Nation today. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

TRE WHITE House, March 17, 1967. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Improvements 
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in Judicial Machinery of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Committee on Commerce. 

On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
following subcommittees were authorized 
ae meet during the session of the Senate 

ay: 

The Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Securities of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SITE IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 76, S. 1161. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 1161) to establish the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy National Historic Site in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

Sec, 2. The properties or interests therein 
acquired under the provisions of this Act 
shall be designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior by publication in the Federal 


Register as the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
National Historic Site. 


At the beginning of line 24, to change 
the section number from “3” to “2”; and, 
on page 3, after line 3, to strike out: 


Sec, 4. The National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interlor is hereby au- 
thorized to conduct a study to develop a 
suitable plan for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Na- 
tional Historic Site as provided in this Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1161 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to preserve in public ownership his- 
torically significant properties associated 
with the life of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to acquire by purchase, donation, or other- 
wise all right, title, and interest in and to 
such lands, or interests therein (including 
scenic easements), together with any im- 
provements thereon, as the Secretary of the 
Interior may deem necessary for the purpose 
of establishing the birthplace of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy as a national historic site. 
The acquisition shall include, but not be 
limited to, the property in the town of 
Brookline, County of Norfolk, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, with the improve- 
ments thereon, situated on Beals Street, be- 
ing shown on a plan entitled “Subdivision 
lot 47 Plan Beals’ Estate, Brookline, Octo- 
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ber 1897, Joseph R. Carr, C.E.” recorded with 
Norfolk Deeds, book 1080, page 461, and 
bounded anc described as follows: 
northwesterly by Beals Street, 50 feet; 
northeasterly by lot 50 on plan recorded 
with said deeds at the end of book 800, 72.46 
feet; 

southeasterly by lot 48 on said last men- 
tioned plan, 50.51 feet; and 

southwesterly by a part of lot 47 on said 
last mentioned plan conveyed by Robert M. 
Goode to Estille C. Ralph, by deed recorded 
with said deeds, book 1092, page 53, 80.33 
‘feet, 
such property being the birthplace of Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall administer the 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy National Historic 
Site in accordance with the Act approved 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended 
and supplemented, and the Act approved 
August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), as amended. 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate is taking up S. 
1161, a bill to establish the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy National Historic Site in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

We, as a nation, have not evolved a 
distinct policy for the commemoration of 
former Presidents by the recognition and 
preservation of their birthplaces. Ac- 
tually, only five Presidents’ birthplaces 
are owned and administered by the Fed- 
eral Government. The birthplaces of the 
others are owned by non-Federal entities, 
some preserved and open to the public, 
some not open to the public, some merely 
recognized by plaques, and some not even 
definitely identified. Only one-half of 
the Presidents’ birthplaces are in govern- 
mental, foundation, or institutional own- 
erships. 

Many of the past Presidents are rec- 
ognized by the preservation of homes 
identified with their later years. Mount 
Vernon, Monticello, and the Hermitage 
are fine examples of this type. 

The pattern in the few instances of 
Federal recognition of Presidents’ birth- 
places has been fairly distinct, though. 
The five birthplaces now a part of the 
national park system were acquired 
either in total or in part through dona- 
tions of the sites by the administering 
foundations, the surviving families, or 
combinations thereof. 

The Kennedy Birthplace National His- 
toric Site would follow this pattern. The 
house at 83 Beals Street, in Brookline, 
Mass., would be donated and completely 
restored to its 1917 condition. The Na- 
tional Park Service would then assume 
the administration of the home. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, due to his 
tragic and untimely death, was not asso- 
ciated with a particular home in later 
life, as were many of our Presidents. I 
believe it is fitting, then, that we accept 
this offer of his birthplace home to be- 
come a part of our historical heritage. 

I was most pleased to join my friend 
and colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] in 
sponsoring this bill. I believe that Con- 
gress should avail itself of this unique 
opportunity, and I urge the prompt pas- 
sage of S. 1161 by the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
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question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 76), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to establish 
the birthplace of the former President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy as a national historic 
site. As indicated by the testimony, there 
is no need to comment on the role which 
history has destined the late President to 
play in the annals of the United States. For 
contemporaries, the Kennedy birthplace will 
have even greater significance. 

The residence at 83 Beals Street was built 
about 1908 and purchased by Joseph P. 
Kennedy on August 20, 1914. The Kennedy 
family lived there until about 1920, when 
the house was sold. For about the first three 
and a half years of his life, the future Presi- 
dent lived at his birthplace. This property— 
comprising a substantial nine-room two- 
story frame structure occupying a lot of less 
than 4,000 square feet—was reacquired and 
is presently owned by a member of the Ken- 
nedy family. This property is now in the 
process of being restored and the interior is 
being redecorated and will be furnished to 
make it comparable to the way it looked in 
1917. A recent letter from the late Presi- 
dent’s mother stated that the family stands 
ready and is anxious to donate this property 
to the United States for administration as a 
national historic site. The text of this letter 
has been inserted into the hearing record 
and is set forth in full at the end of this 
report. 

The Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments has 
recognized the historical significance of this 
property, and upon its recommendations the 
Secretary of the Interior designated it as a 
registered national historic landmark; it was 
so dedicated on May 29, 1965. The Depart- 
ment strongly supports this legislation to 
preserve the Kennedy birthplace as a na- 
tional historic site which will be adminis- 
tered by it through the National Park Serv- 
ice. Visitors to this proposed national his- 
toric site, which is located in a residential 
neighborhood, will be able to park their cars 
along Beals Street or in one of the three 
municipal parking lots located within easy 
walking distance. 

The birthplace of five of the 36 men who 
have served as President of the United States 
are administered by the National Park Serv- 
ice. These are: The site of George Washing- 
ton's birthplace in Virginia, established as 
the George Washington Birthplace National 
Monument in 1930; the Home of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt National Historic Site, designated 
in Hyde Park, N.Y., in 1944; the Abraham 
Lincoln Birthplace National Historic Site, 
established in Kentucky in 1949; the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Birthplace National Historic 
Site, established in New York City in 1953; 
and the Herbert Hoover National Historic 
Site marking the birthplace of the 29th Pres- 
ident in Iowa, authorized on August 12, 1965. 
The birthplace of 13 other Presidents of the 
United States are in State, local government, 
foundation, or institutional ownership. 

Your committee believes that the Congress 
should enact S. 1161, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
National Historic Site in Brookline, Mass., in 
commemoration of our 35th President. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President of the 
United States, was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF AUTO- 
MOTIVE PRODUCTS TRADE ACT 
OF 1965—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress the first annual report on the oper- 
ation of the Automotive Products Trade 
Act of 1965. By this act Congress au- 
thorized implementation of the United 
States-Canada Automotive Products 
Agreement. 

This historic agreement is a joint un- 
dertaking by the United States and Can- 
ada to create a broader market for auto- 
motive products, to liberalize automotive 
trade between the two countries, and to 
establish conditions conducive to the 
most efficient patterns of investment, 
production and trade in this critical in- 
dustry. It is symbolic of the spirit of 
cooperation between these two friendly 
neighbors, 

The first year of operations under the 
act provides solid proof of its impor- 
tance. The value of total trade in auto- 
motive products between the United 
States and Canada during 1966 exceeded 
$2 billion—compared with approxi- 
mately $1.1 billion in 1965. The bene- 
fits to the people of both countries are 
impressive and fully detailed in the re- 
port. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 857. An act to repeal the “cooly 
trade” laws; 

H.R. 2513. An act relating to national ob- 
servances and holidays, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 2517. An act to amend sections 64a, 
238, 378, and 483 of the Bankruptcy Act and 
to repeal sections 354 and 459 of the act; 

H.R. 2518. An act to amend sections 337 
and 338 of the Bankruptcy Act and to add 
new section 339; 

H.R. 2519. An act to amend sections 334, 
355, 367, and 369 of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H.R. 2536. An act to terminate the Indian 
Claims. Commission, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 3799. An act for the relief of the city 
of Pawtucket, R.I. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 280) expressing the 
sense of the Congress on the occasion 
of the centennial of the confederation of 
Canada, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 16) to 
provide additional readjustment assist- 
ance to veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces during the Vietnam era, 
and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7123) making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled joint resolutions, 
and they were signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent: 

H. J. Res. 267. Joint resolution to support 
emergency food assistance to India. 

H. J. Res. 273. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to the lease and trans- 
fer of tobacco acreage allotments. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 857. An act to repeal the “cooly trade” 


laws; 

H.R. 2513. An act relating to national ob- 
servances and holidays, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2517. An act to amend sections 64a, 
238, 378, and 483 of the Bankruptcy Act and 
to repeal sections 354 and 459 of the act; 

H.R. 2518. An act to amend sections 337 
and 338 of the Bankruptcy Act and to add 
new section 339; 

H.R. 2519. An act to amend sections 334, 
355. 367, and 369 of the Bankruptcy Act; and 

H.R. 3799. An act for the relief of the city 
of Pawtucket, R.I. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN ACTS RELATING TO 

INSPECTION, CLASSIFICATION, CERTIFICATION, 

TESTING, AND IDENTIFICATION OF COTTON, 

TOBACCO, AND GRAIN 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend certain acts relating to the inspec- 
tion, classification, certification, testing, and 
identification of cotton, tobacco and grain; 
and the examination of warehouses licensed 
under the U.S. Warehouse Act; and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
ADJUSTMENTS IN THE AMOUNT OF OUTSTAND- 

ING SILVER CERTIFICATES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to authorize adjustments in the 

amount of outstanding silver certificates, 

and for other purposes (with an accompany- 

ing paper); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN PASSPORT Laws 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to make several changes in the pass- 
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port laws presently in force (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 
AMENDMENT OF TITLE 13, UNITED STATES CODE 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend title 13, United States 
Code, to provide for a mid-decade census of 
population, unemployment, and housing in 
the year 1975 and every 10 years thereafter 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated. 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House RESOLUTION 67-50 


“Whereas, The State of Washington is 
singularly honored in that the Indian 
peoples constituting the membership of the 
great Colville Indian Reservation wish to 
find an equitable means of terminating fed- 
eral supervision over the property and affairs 
of the Colville Indian Reservation and to 
become full-fledged citizens both of this 
nation and of the state; and 

“Whereas, This desire on the part of the 
membership has been evidenced by the ac- 
tion of the members of its Tribal Council; 
and 

“Whereas, Senator Henry M. Jackson in- 
troduced legislation in the Eighty-eighth 
Congress providing for an end to the Col- 
ville Indian Reservation and restoration to 
full rights as citizens to the membership, 
and Representative Thomas S. Foley intro- 
duced like legislation for the Eighty-ninth 
Congress; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, By the 
House of Representatives, That this petition 
be most respectfully submitted to the House 
of Representatives and to the Senate of the 
United States and to the Honorable Lyndon 
B. Johnson, President of the United States, 
urging immediate action to fulfill the desires 
of the membership of the Colville Indian 
Reservation to become citizens enjoying 
equal rights, privileges and responsibilities 
as other citizens of this state and of this 
nation; and 

“Be it further resolved, That the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives sub- 
mit copies of this resolution to the Honor- 
able Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, and to each member of Congress 
from the State of Washington. 

“Adopted March 14, 1967. 

“I hereby certify this to be a true and cor- 
rect copy of Resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives March 14, 1967. 

“MALCOLM MCBEATH, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 18 


“Assembly joint resolution Memorializing the 
Congress and the Department of the In- 
terior to authorize funds and planning 
necessary to complete the Dixie Project in 
Nevada and Utah 
“WHEREAS, The Dixie Project is of vital im- 

portance to the Virgin River area of Nevada 

and Utah for irrigation and flood control 
purposes; and 

“WHEREAS, Preliminary reports have been 
made on the project and a definite plan re- 
port is being prepared to determine the fea- 
sibility of the project; and 
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“WHEREAS, Funds are necessary to com- 
plete investigations; and 

“WHEREAS, The project, when plans are 
completed, will require congressional action 
to authorize financing from the revenues of 
existing or future power generation facilities; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior is hereby memorialized to complete 
all studies and surveys necessary for the con- 
struction of this vital project; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized to authorize 
all funds necessary for planning and con- 
struction of the Dixie Project; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
prepared by the legislative counsel and de- 
livered forthwith to the members of the 
Nevada and Utah congressional delegations, 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, the chairman and members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
committees on Appropriations and Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
CONGRESS To Enact SUCH LEGISLATION AS 
WILL ENLARGE, IMPROVE, AND PRESERVE THE 
COWPENS NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD IN SOUTH 
CaROLINA 


“Whereas, the Battle of Cowpens in the 
American Revolution on January 17, 1781, 
helped to turn the tide in this historic and 
titanic struggle for independence; and 

“Whereas, legislation has been introduced, 
or is about to be introduced, in the Congress 
of the United States to enlarge and improve 
the Cowpens Battleground site; and 

“Whereas, it is appropriate and pertinent 
that this historic shrine be improved, en- 
larged and preserved so that future genera- 
tions will be ever reminded that the price 
for freedom is costly, demanding and un- 
ending. Now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate concurring: 

“That Congress be memorialized to enact 
such legislation as will enable the proper 
authorities to enlarge, improve and preserve 
the Cowpens National Battlefield in South 
Carolina. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to the members 
of the Congressional Delegation from this 
State, to each Senator from this State, to the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and Presiding Officer of the 
United States Senate and to the Vice Presi- 
dent and President of the United States. 

“State of South Carolina In the House 
of Representatives Columbia, South Carolina 
March 16th, 1967. 

“I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a Resolution adopted 
by the South Carolina House of Representa- 
tives and concurred in by the Senate. 

“ [SEAL] Inez WATSON, 

“Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 19 

“Resolution memorializing the President, 

the United States Congress and Secretary 

of the Department of Transportation to 

maintain the Federal-Aid Highway pro- 

gram at its 1966 levels 

“Whereas, the Bureau of Public Roads of 

the Department of Transportation in late 
November of 1966 advised all states of a cut 
in their authority to obligate Federal-Aid 
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Highway Funds for fiscal 1967 as well as a 
retroactive prohibition on obligating any 
funds not yet obligated from previous ap- 
portionments as of June 30, 1966; and 

“Whereas, the recent release of $175 mil- 
lion of the frozen funds is only approximately 
10 per cent of the total funds previously 
frozen; and 

“Whereas, the State of Nebraska had a 
$13,319,584 balance of Federal Funds appor- 
tioned to it, but not obligated as of June 30, 
1966, and an additional apportionment of 
$34,143,170 was made in October 1966, making 
a total of $47,462,754, of which only $25,- 
690,000 is now available for obligation during 
this fiscal year, a reduction of $21,772,754 or 
45.9%; and 

“Whereas, improvements in Nebraska's 
highway program would be beneficial to the 
economic growth and development of Ne- 
braska, and vital to our national defense pro- 
gram, curtailment of less essential programs 
should be considered; and 

“Whereas, the State of Nebraska has geared 
its highway planning and steadily increasing 
construction in reliance on the promises, an- 
nounced policies, budgets, statutes and urg- 
ings of the Federal government; and 

“Whereas, the Federal-Aid cut will severely 
curtail this state's efforts to achieve and de- 
velop its current program, 

“Be it resolved, that the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska do respectfully urge that 
the Congress of the United States do at the 
earliest possible time devise and approve leg- 
islation which will restore all Federal-Aid 
Highway Funds to the levels in effect and 
contemplated in November 1966, prior to the 
cutback. 

“Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State of the State of Nebraska transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, to the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Nebraska, 
to the Vice President, to the Chairmen of 
the Committees on Finance and on Commerce 
of the Senate, to the Speaker and Chairmen 
of the Ways and Means and Public Works 
Committees of the House of Representatives 
and to the Secretary of the Department of 
Transportation. 

“JOHN E. EvVERROAD, 
“President of the Legislature. 


“I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of Legis- 
lative Resolution 19, which was passed by 
the Legislature of Nebraska in Seventy- 
seventh regular session on the ninth day of 
March, 1967. 

“Huco F. SRB, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 4 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to take whatever ac- 
tion is necessary to bring about the release 
of funds authorized by the Congress of the 
United States to be allotted to the States 
for the Federal-Aid Highway Program 


“Whereas, The Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956, and other federal statutes, created and 
established a program for the construction 
of a system of interstate and defense high- 
ways, and federal-aid primary and secondary 
highways, with urban extensions in the state 
of Colorado and the several states of the na- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, The federal statutes have de- 
fined the sources of revenue and have ded- 
icated the funds exclusively for the timely 
and orderly development of said highway 
system; and 

“Whereas, For the past decade the federal 
government has urged the state of Colorado 
to proceed as rapidly as possible in the con- 
struction of the interstate system, and Colo- 
rado has been most cooperative in this re- 
gard as is evidenced by the highway program 
of the state of Colorado; and 
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“Whereas, Title 23 of the United States 
Code provides that on or before January 1 
next preceding the commencement of each 
fiscal year, the Secretary of Commerce shall 
apportion to the several states the sums au- 
thorized to be appropriated for that fiscal 
year; and 

“Whereas, Section 118 of said Title 23 
states, in part, ‘On and after the date that 
the Secretary has certified to each state high- 
way department the sums apportioned * 220 
such sums shall be available for 9 
under the provisions of this title’; and 

“Whereas, Section 118 of said Title 23 also 
provides that such sums shall be available 
for expenditure in the state for a period of 
two years after the close of the fiscal year 
for which such sums are authorized; and 

“Whereas, On August 30, 1965, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce did apportion $4.0 billion 
of federal-aid for fiscal 1967, of which Colo- 
rado's share was $50,896,943, as authorized by 
Senate Joint Resolution 81, and signed into 
law by President Johnson on August 28, 1965; 
and 

“Whereas, On October 10, 1966, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce did apportion $4.4 billion 
for fiscal year 1968, of which Colorado's share 
was $55,734,732, as authorized by the Federal- 
aid Highway Act of 1966, which was signed 
into law by Fresident Johnson on September 
13, 1966; and 

“Whereas, On November 23, 1966, Federal 
Highway Administrator Rex M. Whitton an- 
nounced a substantial reduction in the limit 
of funds for obligation in fiscal year 1967, 
Colorado being limited to $41,743,000 instead 
of the $50,896,943 apportionment announced 
on August 30, 1965; and 

“Whereas, It appears that the estimated 
receipts of the Highway Trust Fund would 
permit the release of $4.4 billion of new 
obligational authority during fiscal year 1967, 
in addition to the carryover balance from 
fiscal 1966, instead of the $3.3 billion limita- 
tion which has been imposed; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Forty- 
sizth General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring herein: 

“That we respectfully petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to take whatever 
action is necessary to bring about the release 
of, and make available to the states, the 
funds authorized by the Congress of the 
United States for the federal-aid highway 
program under the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956, and other federal statutes. By ac- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
said funds were cut back on this most vital 
and necessary federal-aid highway program, 
which, if not continued in an orderly fashion, 
will have lasting adverse effects upon the 
national defense, and the economic stability 
of the state of Colorado and the several 
states; and 

“Be It Further Resolved, That the Secre- 
tary of the Senate of the State of Colorado 
is hereby directed to forward copies of this 
Memorial to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, and to 
each member of Congress from the State of 
Colorado. 

“Mark A. HOGAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“COMFORT W. SHAW, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“JOHN D. VANDERHOOF, 
“Speaker of the House gf Representatives, 
“Henry C. KIMBROUGH, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 11 

“Whereas the State of Hawali has served 
as a vital area for military activity, as an in- 
ternational cultural meeting ground through 
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the East-West Center, and as a crossroad for 
industrial and commercial activity between 
the countries of the East and West; and 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii, in assum- 
ing this strategic role with responsible deter- 
mination, finds it essential to develop a 
system of highways to service the military, 
cultural, industrial, and commercial activ- 
ities; and 

“Whereas the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956 and other Federal statutes created 
and established a program for the construc- 
tion of a system of interstate and defense 
highways, and Federal-aid primary and sec- 
ondary highways with urban extensions in 
the State of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
pressed the attention of the State of Hawaii 
and the highway industry of this State to 
accelerate the construction program to 
broaden the base for entitlement of Federal 
aid because the State of Hawaii did not enjoy 
the full impact of the Federal Highway Act 
of 1956 until it achieved statehood in 1959; 
and 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii has dili- 
gently cooperated by its initiation of an 
accelerated highway program, promotion for 
training and establishment of a skilled work 
force, engaging the cooperation of contrac- 
tors, subcontractors, and materialmen to 
undertake large, long-term capital invest- 
ments to meet this commitment; and 

“Whereas the construction team of men 
and machinery and professional engineers 
and contractors, once developed and operat- 
ing efficiently, cannot be sustained if the 
88 becomes spasmodic and unreliable; 
an 

“Whereas the cutback announced by the 
President on November 23, 1966, reduced the 
Federal funds available for fiscal year 1967 
to Hawaii for highway construction purposes 
from $64,134,585 to $28,640,500, a reduction 
of $35,494,085; and 

“Whereas the adverse effect of such a 
cutback not only affects the construction 
industry and the economy of the State of 
Hawaii, but also seriously impairs Hawaii's 
bold programs for traffic safety and highway 
beautification: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Fourth Legislature of the State of 
Hawati, General Session of 1967 (the senate 
concurring), That the President of the 
United States be and is hereby respectfully 
requested to reconsider his decision to cut 
back on this most vital and necessary Fed- 
eral-aid highway program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to each member of the 
Hawaii congressional delegation and the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION, 
1967—Ex 10 


“Whereas, the Kelly Air Mail Act of 1925 
marked the beginning of contract air mail 
service by providing for a series of north to 
south feeder lines connecting the Post Office 
Department's east to west route from New 
York to San Francisco; and 

“Whereas, Leon Cuddeback -inaugurated 
scheduled contract air mail service for Varney 
Airlines on contract air mail Route No. 5, 
connecting the Pacific Northwest with the 
Southwest, from Pasco, Washington to Elko, 
Nevada via Boise, Idaho in his ninety horse- 
power Swallow biplane at 6:23 antemeridian 
on the 6th day of April, 1926; and 

“Whereas, It has been generally acknowl- 
edged by American air historians that Leon 
Cuddeback flew the first authentic scheduled 
contract air mail run; and 

“Whereas, early contract airmail service 
was beset by a number of perils and limita- 
tions by reason of numerous forced landings 
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and lack of navigational aids and equipment, 
and required the most daring spirit remi- 
niscent of the pioneering spirit of the earliest 
settlers in the Americas and later of the set- 
tlers in the American West; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, By the Sen- 
ate, that the President and Congress of the 
United States of America, and the United 
States Postmaster General, be respectfully 

to commemorate the inauguration of 
scheduled contract air mail service under the 
Kelly Air Mail Act of 1925 from Pasco, Wash- 
ington to Elko, Nevada on the 6th day of 
April, 1926, by the issuance, in the year 1976, 
of a semicentennial or golden jubilee com- 
memorative airmail stamp or series; and 

“Be it further resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the United 
States of America, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to each member of Congress 
from the State of Washington, and to the 
United States Postmaster General. 

“I, Ward Bowden, Secretary of the Senate, 
do hereby certify this is a true and correct 
copy of Senate Resolution No. 1967 Ex 10 
adopted by the Senate on March 15, 1967. 

“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“House RESOLUTION 67-53 


“Whereas, The Kelly Air Mail Act of 1925 
marked the beginning of contract airmail 
service by providing for a series of north-to- 
south feeder lines connecting the Post Office 
Department's east-to-west route from New 
York to San Francisco; and 

“Whereas, Leon Cuddeback inaugurated 
scheduled contract airmail service for Varney 
Airlines on contract airmail Route No. 5 
(connecting the Pacific Northwest with the 
Southwest from Pasco, Washington to Elko, 
Nevada via Boise, Idaho) in his ninety horse- 
power Swallow biplane at 6:23 antemeridian 
on the 6th day of April, 1926; and 

“Whereas, It has been generally acknowl- 
edged by American air historians that Leon 
Cuddeback flew the first authentic sched- 
uled contract airmail run; and 

“Whereas, Early contract airmail service 
was beset by a number of perils and limita- 
tions by reason of numerous forced landings 
and lack of navigational aids and equipment 
and required the most daring spirit remi- 
niscent of the pioneering spirit of the ear- 
liest settlers in the Americas and later of the 
settlers in the American West; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, By the 
House of Representatives, That the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States of 
America and the United States Postmaster 
General be respectfully urged to commemo- 
rate the inauguration of scheduled contract 
airmail service under The Kelly Air Mail Act 
of 1925 from Pasco, Washington to Elko, 
Nevada on the 6th day of April, 1926, by the 
issuance in the year 1976 of a semicentennial 
or golden jubilee commemorative airmail 
stamp or series; and 

“Be it further resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the United 
States of America; the President of the 
United States Senate; the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; to each member 
of Congress from the State of Washington; 
and to the United States Postmaster General. 

“Adopted March 15, 1967. 

“T hereby certify this to be a true and cor- 
rect copy of Resolution adopted by the House 
of Representatives March 15, 1967. 

“MALCOLM McCBEATH, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Lane County, Oreg., favoring 
the appropriation of moneys for rehabilita- 
tion of the public grazing lands in the State 
s Oregon; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, 
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A resolution adopted by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
favoring the administrative department of 
the Federal Government be urged to modify 
its recommendations to the Congress that 
the west divide project be included as part 
of the current Colorado River Basin Project 
Act; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

The petition of Daryl M. Hanson, of Las 
Vegas, Nev., relating to the minority who 
voted against the Consular Treaty with the 
Soviet Union; ordered to lie on the table. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF LEG- 
ISLATURE OF STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I present a concurrent resolution 
of the State of Iowa, which I ask may be 
appropriately referred, and printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 14 


Whereas, federal interstate highways pro- 
vide untold benefit to the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of both states and the nation 
and are an essential part of our national de- 
fense system; and 

Whereas, the State of Iowa has for all prac- 
tical purposes completed construction of In- 
terstate 80 through the state but is experi- 
encing delay in the construction of Inter- 
state 35; and 

Whereas, there has been considerable con- 
troversy and changing of plans over the rout- 
ing of Interstate 35 north; and 

Whereas, the State Highway Commission 
and the Federal Bureau of Public Roads have 
changed the routing of Interstate 35 from a 
point parallel to U.S. 69 north to a route 
diagonally eastward to a point just west of 
U.S. 65 and Mason City, Iowa; and 

Whereas, this change in routing has caused 
considerable controversy between the State 
Highway Commission and property owners 
in the area of the diagonal and has been a 
matter of concern to all citizens of the state; 
and 

Whereas, it is common knowledge that the 
change in plans will result in more expense 
in construction and maintenance than the 
original routing; and 

Whereas, a greater majority of the citizens 
of the state would be served to a greater 
extent if the original routing were followed 
with the diagonal constructed from Garner, 
Iowa to Clear Lake, Iowa rather than as pres- 
ently planned; and 

Whereas, the State Highway Commission 
and Federal Bureau of Public Roads have 
refused to reverse their decision on con- 
structing Interstate 35 parallel by passing 
Mason City; now therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate, the House 
concurring, that the matter of constructing 
U.S. 35 in Iowa be brought to the attention 
of the Congress of the United States and 
that members of Congress give serious con- 
sideration to: 

1. Reviewing the general policies of the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads in regard to 
locating and constructing interstate high- 
ways within the states. 

2. Comparing the policies followed in other 
states in locating and constructing inter- 
states with the policies followed in the lo- 
cating and constructing of Interstate 35 in 
Towa. 

3. Reversing the decision of the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads in locating and con- 
structing Interstate 35 in Iowa along the 
Mason City routing and so that the route will 
be parallel to U.S. 69. 

Be it further resoived, that the Secretary of 
the Senate be instructed to forward a copy 
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of this resolution to the following: The pre- 
siding officer of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the United States, the 
Chief Highway Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads, the Iowa dele- 
gation of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and the 
chairman of the Iowa Highway Commission. 
AL MEACHAM, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 
MAURICE E. BARINGER, 
Speaker of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, identical with the foregoing, which 
was “hat to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


RESOLUTION OF NEW MEXICO 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
28th legislature, first session, of the State 
of New Mexico is presently meeting in 
Santa Fe. The State house of repre- 
sentatives has adopted a memorial en- 
titled “In Support of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
full at this point in the Recorp and that 
it be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


JOINT MEMORIAL IN SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
LAND LAW REVIEW COMMISSION 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
enacted Public Law 88-606 which became 
effective on September 19, 1964, and which 
provided for the creation of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission composed of a chair- 
man, twelve members of Congress and six 
appointees of the President; and 

Whereas, the primary function of this com- 
mission, which is assisted by an advisory 
council containing at least one appointee by 
every governor in this country, is to study all 
existing statutes and regulations governing 
the retention, management and disposition 
of the public lands of this Nation, to compile 
data and other information necessary to de- 
termine the various demands pertaining to 
the use of public lands which now exists and 
which will exist in the foreseeable future, 
and finally to make recommendations for any 
changes deemed necessary for such use; and 

Whereas, the activities of this commission 
and advisory council constitute the first ma- 
jor and realistic effort to bring the public 
land laws of this country into some kind of 
meaningful relationship with modern land 
needs and usage; and 

Whereas, the commission will make its final 
report and recommendations on this vast and 
important undertaking by December 31, 1968: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico that the 
official expression of support of this repre- 
sentative body be extended to the Public 
Land Law Review Commission and the sig- 
nificant work in which it is now engaged, 
and further, that the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully urged to adopt no rec- 
ommendations for disposition, transfer, sale 
or any use-changes whatsoever of public 
lands until the work of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission is completed and its re- 
port and recommendations have been given 
the fullest consideration; and 
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Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the President, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Chairman 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission 
(the Honorable Wayne N. Aspinall, Senator 
from Colorado), the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to each 
member of the New Mexico Congressional 
Delegation. 

Signed and sealed at the capitol, in the city 
of Santa Fe. 

Bruce KING, 


[SEAL] Speaker of the House. 
E. LEE FRANCIS, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 


ERNESTINE D. EVANS, 
Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the State of New 
Mexico, identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


RESOLUTION OF NEW MEXICO 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
28th legislature, first session, of the State 
of New Mexico, is presently meeting in 
Santa Fe. The State house of repre- 
sentatives has adopted a memorial enti- 
tled “Requesting the Congress of the 
United States of America to exempt 
trucks designated as ‘farm trucks’ by a 
State from the Federal highway use tax 
imposed by the Internal Revenue Code.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in full 
at this point in the Recorp and that it be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 

JOINT MEMORIAL REQUESTING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA To Ex- 
EMPT TRUCKS DESIGNATED AS “FARM TRUCKS” 
BY A STATE FROM THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY 
Use TAX IMPOSED BY THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE 
Whereas, the imposition of the Highway 

use tax on trucks used in the operation of a 
farm, ranch or similar agricultural pursuit 
is a severe financial burden on farmers and 
stockmen, and prevents their efficient opera- 
tion by increasing the cost of hay, feed, sup- 
plies and marketing; and 

Whereas, the welfare and the prosperity of 
the farmers and stockmen are a vital factor 
in the continued prosperity and welfare of 
the nation: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Leg- 
islature of the State of New Mexico that the 
Congress of the United States is requested to 
enact legislation exempting from the high- 
way use tax imposed under 26 U.S.C. 4481 
those trucks designated by state law as “farm 
trucks”; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the President of 
the United States Senate and the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and to the New Mexico delegation to 
the Congress of the United States. 

Signed and sealed at the capitol, in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 


Bruce KING, 
Speaker of the House. 
E. LEE FRANCIS, 
President of tre Senate. 
ERNESTINE D. EVANS, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 
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RESOLUTION OF NEW MEXICO 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
28th legislature, first session, of the State 
of New Mexico is presently meeting in 
Santa Fe. The State house of repre- 
sentatives has adopted a memorial en- 
titled “Memorializing the Congress of 
the United States, to provide Federal fi- 
nancial assistance for comestic gold 
producers.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
full at this point in the Record and that 
it be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 
JOINT MEMORIAL MEMORIALIZING THE CON- 

GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, To PROVIDE 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR Do- 

MESTIC PRODUCERS 

Whereas, since 1934, domestic gold pro- 
ducers have been required to sell their prod- 
uct only to the Federal Government at the 
established price of thirty-five ($35) per 
ounce; and 

Whereas, costs of producing this precious 
metal have continued to increase at an 
alarming rate reflecting the impact of in- 
flation upon the economics of gold mining 
and milling operations with the result that 
virtually all gold producers in the United 
States have closed down their properties; 
and 

Whereas, domestic gold production, which 
amounted to approximately five million 
ounces in 1940, has now dropped to an an- 
nual rate slightly in excess of one million 
five hundred thousand ounces while current 
domestic gold consumption for defense and 
space needs, industrial requirements, the 
arts and crafts, and dental use has rapidly 
risen to a significant rate of approximately 
six million five hundred ounces per annum, 
over three times our United States produc- 
tion rate; and 

Whereas, the continuing outflow of gold 
and failure to solve our balance of payments 
deficit continues to be of ever greater na- 
tional concern; and 

Whereas, the disparity between domestic 
consumption and production imposes an ad- 
ditional substantial drain upon the mone- 
tary gold reserves of the United States; and 

Whereas, Federal relief legislation revital- 
izing the United States gold mining indus- 
try could well end continuing substantial 
depletion of our monetary gold reserves to 
supply United States internal domestic gold 
consumption which should alleviate to some 
extent concern in foreign circles over our 
monetary policies; and 

Whereas, such legislation to stimulate do- 
mestic gold production is definitely in the 
national interest: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
members of the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico respectively request the Congress 
of the United States to provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance payments to domestic gold 
producers to stabilize the few existing United 
States gold properties, to reopen dormant gold 
mines, and to encourage aggressive explora- 
tion for new gold ore reserves in this coun- 
try; and 

Be it further resolved that a duly attested 
copy of this resolution be immediately trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States and to each 
member of the Congress from New Mexico. 
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Signed and sealed at the capitol, in the 
city of Santa Fe. 


[SEAL] Bruce KING, 
Speaker of the House. 
R. C. MOYER, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 


ERNESTINE D. EVANS, 
Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution of the New 
Mexico House of Representatives, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Genevieve Blatt, of Pennsylvania, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Richard B. Smith, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term of 
5 years expiring June 5, 1967; and 

Richard B. Smith, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 5, 1972. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and Mr. 
Percy): 


S. 1338. A bill providing for the designa- 
tion of the gravesite and the ancestral home 
of Jane Addams in Cedarville, III., as na- 
tional historical landmarks; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

S. 1339. A bill for the relief of Capt. Donald 

D. Folkers; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 1340. A bill to designate a portion of 
the San Francisco-Stockton ship channel as 
the John F. Baldwin ship channel; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
Burpicx, Mr. CLank, Mr. Harr, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lone of Missouri, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. Newtson, Mr. Proxmime, Mr. 
Typincs, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New 


Jersey): 

S. 1341. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to authorize 
comprehensive pilot programs in lake pollu- 
tion prevention and control; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself and 
Mr. MCCARTHY): 

S. 1342. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment for the city of Hastings, Minn., and 
Dakota County, Minn., for construction of 
flood protection walls along the Vermilion 
River, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1343. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to establish standards 
and programs to abate and control water 
pollution by synthetic detergents; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Netson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1344. A bill to extend the benefits of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act Amendments of 
1966, with respect to termination of widow's 
and widower's annuities upon remarriage, to 
certain widows and widowers of persons re- 
tired or otherwise separated prior to July 
18, 1966; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself 
and Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 1345. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, in order to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture in certain cases to make com- 
plaint to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to rates, charges, tariffs, 
and practices relating to the transportation 
of farm products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YarnoroucH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

8.1846. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elvira 
Rey de Garcia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1347. A bill to establish a Federal Coun- 
cil of Health which will have the responsi- 
bility of fixing a coherent set of national 
health goals for the United States; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 1348. A bill authorizing the Great Lakes 
Commission to appoint a member of a river 
basin commission for the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence River Basin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York): 

S. 1349. A bill to provide for an additional 
payment of $40,000 to the village of High- 
land Falls, N.Y., toward the cost of the water 
filtration plant constructed by such village; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
antroduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
CLARK 


‘Ks 

S. 1350. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of one or more national cemeteries in 
the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
imtroduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
HATFIELD) : 

S. 1351. A bill to provide for the payment 
of reasonable costs, expenses, and attorneys’ 
fees to defendants in actions by the United 
States for the condemnation of real prop- 
erty after determination of the amount of 
just compensation, or after abandonment of 
such actions by the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request): 

S. 1352. A bill to authorize adjustments in 
the amount of outstanding silver certificates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. GRIFFIN (for himself, Mr. Ben- 


and Mr. THURMOND): 

S. 1353. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” and incorporated thereon provi- 
sions relating to the U.S. Labor Court, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRIFFIN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1354. A bill for the relief of Dr. Bong 

Oh Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1355. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
the Federal Power Act which exempt from 
Federal Power Commission regulations the 
issuance of securities by public utilities sub- 
ject to certain State regulation; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Mercatr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


TO PROVIDE EARLY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FEDERAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. McGOVERN submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 19) to pro- 
vide early appropriations for Federal ed- 
ucational programs, which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
McGovern, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE 
SENATE ON SENDING DRUM AND 
BUGLE CORPS ABROAD 


Mr. NELSON submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 97) to express the sense of the 
Senate on sending drum and bugle corps 
units abroad under the provisions of the 
Mutual Education and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. NELSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. HARTKE submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 98) relative to school prayer, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed 
in full when submitted by Mr. HARTKE, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


JOHN F. BALDWIN SHIP CHANNEL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to designate a portion of the 
San Francisco to Stockton deepwater 
ship channel as the John F. Baldwin 
ship channel. 

Mr. President, similar pieces of legis- 
lation are pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Today our colleague, Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, of 
San Francisco, and I, in introducing this 
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legislation, now wish simply to recall 
with great respect the life and the pub- 
lic service of the late John F. Bald- 
win, Representative in Congress from 
California. 

Throughout his years in the House, 
our beloved late colleague zealously ad- 
vocated navigation improvements, pro- 
moted waterborne commerce, and sought 
to realize maximum benefits from nat- 
ural resources. He was especially 
devoted to championing the fullest uti- 
lization and widest enjoyment of facili- 
ties offered by San Francisco Bay and its 
tributaries. The deepwater channel 
received his unstinting support year af- 
ter year because he wisely appreciated 
what it means to economic advancement 
and well-being for an extensive section 
of California. 

The channel should be an eternal 
monument to his vision and ceaseless 
labor. Authorized after several years 
of strenuous endeavor by him, the new 
and modified facilities and improve- 
ments for trade and recreation will pay 
immeasurable dividends for decades to 
come and benefit several counties in a 
growing area of our State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia in the chair). 
The bill will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The bill (S. 1340) to designate a por- 
tion of the San Francisco-Stockton ship 
channel as the John F. Baldwin Ship 
Channel, introduced by Mr. KUCHEL, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and Senators BURDICK, 
CLARK, HART, HARTKE, JACKSON, JAVITS, 
Kennepy of Massachusetts, Lone of Mis- 
souri, MCCARTHY, NELSON, PROXMIRE, 
TypIncs, and WILLIAMS of New Jersey, a 
bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. This bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Interior to award grants to 
and contract with State or local agen- 
cies for comprehensive pilot programs 
for the improvement and revitalization 
of our Nation’s lakes through preven- 
tion, removal, and control of pollution, 
both manmade and natural. 

Mr. President, early this year I re- 
ceived a letter from a constituent who 
lives along the shores of a beautiful lake 
in northern Minnesota called the Big 
Grand. She wrote: 

We have made this our year round home 
since 1963, but we, and my husband’s fam- 
ily before us, haye had a summer home 
here for more years than I care to think 
about. We are getting more distressed every 
year to see our beloved lake turning into a 
marsh. 


Thus another lake is losing a mortal 
battle. 

Within many States, lakes—glittering 
gems refreshing to the eye, attractive to 
vacationers, sometime essential to the 
economies of nearby cities—are dying. 
The death of a lake, either by pollution 
or siltation, means, at the least, less 
pleasant lives for those who live around 
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it or who use it for recreation. In many 
cases, it can mean financial disaster to 
the towns and cities whose economic 
well-being is dependent upon it. 

The news media record the slow death 
of a great lake like Erie, yet hundreds of 
smaller lakes are losing the same battle. 
Death comes slowly, often nearly unno- 
ticed as the water becomes suffused with 
pollutants; algae turns the water a slimy 
green. Swimmers avoid contact with it, 
fish die, boat propellers become snarled 
in the growth. Weeds begin their insidi- 
ous growth in the sludge. A clear, cool 
lake becomes a fetid swamp. 

Mr. President, it took nature thou- 
sands of year to create a lake; many will 
be dead in decades if action is not taken 
now. Uncounted numbers of the 100,000 
lakes in this Nation are suffering from 
manmade pollution, smothering to death 
in organic waste and untreated poisons. 
Others are filling up with silt, the result 
of soil erosion that in many instances 
was accelerated when man changed the 
topography of the land. 

My State, known as the “Land of 
10,000 Lakes,” is deeply concerned with 
the problem. But so are many other 
States, as the cosponsors of this bill will 
attest. 

Within the past few years, the Fed- 
eral Government has taken the first 
steps to control manmade pollution, en- 
acting a water pollution control pro- 
gram in 1956, strengthening it in 1961, 
and in 1965 Congress enacted the Water 
Quality Act. 

But as yet there is no program of Fed- 
eral assistance to the States for the full- 
scale cleaning of polluted lakes, and the 
States are financially unable to bear the 
entire burden. 

Further, there is only limited Federal 
assistance available to prevent pollution 
due to natural causes, such as silt carried 
by the wind, or erosion of soil from hill- 
sides. 

There is no Federal assistance avail- 
able for a direct attack on the problem 
of silting, such as the dredging of the 
Sludge and harvesting of the aquatic 
growth. 

There is a pressing need for extensive 
experimentation and research on the 
most feasible and economical tools and 
systems of cleaning lakes and of con- 
trolling the various kinds of pollution. 
Our current research and corrective 
measures are not keeping pace with the 
growth of the problem. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Interior to award grants to or con- 
tract with a State, municipal, or inter- 
municipal agency to finance 90 percent 
of the cost of pilot projects designed to 
develop new or improved methods or 
materials for the prevention, removal, 
and control of pollution and siltation 
from lakes. The bill authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. Ninety percent Federal financing 
has been specified because of the experi- 
mental nature of this program. With the 
eventual establishment of a broad gen- 
eral program of Federal matching funds, 
I believe that the Federal contribution 
would be reduced to 75 percent to con- 
form to the other programs under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

I want to emphasize that the bill also 
specifies that funds will not be released 
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by the Secretary of Interior until he is 
assured that the State or local govern- 
ment involved will maintain the water 
purity level of the lake after the initial 
project is completed. 

Mr. President, I believe prompt action 
is essential if we are to rescue our dying 
lakes. Man has done great damage to 
many of them. We must turn the tide 
from the present destruction to a demon- 
stration that lakes can be saved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1341) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act in 
order to authorize comprehensive pilot 
programs in lake pollution prevention 
and control introduced by Mr. MONDALE 
(for himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


THE DETERGENT POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1967 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill, the 
Detergent Pollution Control Act of 1967, 
which is aimed at curbing water pollu- 
tion caused by the various constituents 
of detergents. 

We have been waging a campaign for 
several years against detergent pollution. 
We have made considerable progress, but 
the problem is not yet solved. 

In 1963, I cosponsored a bill directing 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to set standards which would 
have to be met by all detergents sold in 
America. The bill passed the Senate but 
final action was deferred when the in- 
dustry began a voluntary changeover to 
a new chemical which it claimed would 
not pollute our water supplies. 

The problem at that time was that the 
detergents contained a chemical known 
as ABS. ABS resisted breakdown in 
treatment plants and household septic 
tanks. 


Thus, detergent chemicals, only partly 
decomposed, passed through our munici- 
pal sewage disposal plants and into our 
lakes and streams. These surface water 
supplies began to foam. 

Detergent chemicals also passed 
through household septic tanks, worked 
their way into underground water sup- 
plies and began to contaminate wells. 

This foam was not only a serious blight 
on many of our recreational resources 
but also it was shown in certain instances 
to be highly dangerous. 

The soap and detergent industry 
worked hard on this problem and pro- 
duced a new “soft” detergent chemical 
known as LAS which was to replace ABS. 
Impressive claims were made as to 
biodegradability of this new product, 
LAS. The Soap and Detergent Associa- 
tion stated that it was highly degradable 
both in sewage disposal plants and in 
household septic tanks. 

In 1965, I stated that the new prod- 
uct, LAS, did not appear to be the final 
answer to the problem of detergent pol- 
lution, and I introduced a new detergent 
control bill. This bill would have estab- 
lished a national advisory committee of 
experts from business, government and 
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science. They were to study the deter- 
gent pollution problem and recommend 
standards for detergents which would 
protect the public interest in fresh water. 

At that time I pointed out that there 
was some question as to exactly how de- 
gradable LAS really was in typical 
household septic tanks. Further, there 
was some doubt as to whether this 
chemical was fully degradable in munic- 
ipal sewage disposal plants where the 
aeration time had to be reduced to some 
short period, such as 3 hours, because 
of the heavy demands on the system. 

As a result we still do not know for 
certain how thoroughly even the new 
detergents decompose under various cir- 
cumstances. We do know that certain 
ingredients in detergents—such as phos- 
phates—create a problem in that they 
fertilize our lakes and stimulate the 
growth of undesirable algae. 

The new soft detergents have effec- 
tively cut down the unsightly mounds of 
foam in our lakes and streams, but evi- 
dence presented last spring by the Rob- 
ert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center 
indicated that they are considerably 
more toxic to fish. 

The Taft Center research showed that 
the new chemical, LAS, may well be in- 
creasing the detergent pollution problem 
in communities which are not served by 
modern sewage treatment plants. 
About two-third of the Nation’s popula- 
tion falls in this category. 

The research further showed that this 
chemical, when not broken down by a 
modern treatment plant, is considerably 
ae toxic to fish than the old deter- 
gent. 

It appears that LAS, in amounts of 
less than two parts per million, affects 
the ability of fish to reproduce, and that 
much smaller amounts prevent eggs 
from hatching normally. Repeated ex- 
posure to the chemical tends to make 
fish even more sensitive to it. 

The bill I am introducing now presents 
a comprehensive approach to the prob- 
lem of detergent pollution. The bill 
provides money for research by both 
public and private agencies and organi- 
zations to develop synthetic detergents 
which will break down readily and will 
not impair the efficiency of sewage treat- 
ment processes and whose residues will 
not be toxic or harmful to fish or plant 
life. Research will also be directed to- 
ward improving existing sewage treat- 
ment processes and developing new ones. 

Under this bill, a technical committee 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior will develop standards of 
biodegradability, decomposibility and 
water eutrophication ability which must 
be met by all detergents. These stand- 
ards will apply to all constituents of syn- 
thetic detergents regardless of their 
chemical nature or function in the de- 
tergent. 

The Secretary of the Interior is di- 
rected to report to Congress on or before 
January 1, 1969, on measures taken to- 
ward the resolution of the synthetic de- 
tergent problem and to make recommen- 
dations for new legislation if necessary. 

Rules and regulations which are nec- 
essary to prevent the transportation or 
sale in interstate commerce of synthetic 
detergents not meeting the standards 
established by the committee and ap- 
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proved by the Secretary of the Interior 
shall take effect on July 1, 1969. 

As I have pointed out, the need for 
this kind of bill has evolved over the past 
5 or so years. During this time we have 
accumulated a great deal of knowledge 
not only about synthetic detergents 
themselves but also about how they be- 
have and the problems they cause. The 
time has come to establish standards for 
detergents which will serve to protect 
our waters from the pollution caused 
by these chemicals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1343) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water and Pollution Control Act to 
establish standards and programs to 
abate and control water pollution by 
synthetic detergents, introduced by Mr. 
NELSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1343 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Detergent Pollution Control Act of 1967”. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that the surface and ground waters in the 
United States are being seriously polluted 
and degraded by the continuing discharge 
into such waters of synthetic detergents 
whose components decompose slowly or not 
at all; and that to abate and control the 
pollution and degradation of surface and 
ground waters in the public interest, it is 
necessary to insure that the components of 
synthetic detergents which are offered for 
introduction or delivery into interstate com- 
merce in the United States, or imported into 
the United States, and which may eventually 
be discharged into such waters, not cause or 
contribute to the pollution or degradation of 
such waters. 

Sec. 3. The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act is amended by redesignating section 
19 as section 20 and by inserting after sec- 
tion 18 a new section as follows: 


“SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


“Sec. 19. (a) For the purposes of this Act, 
the term ‘synthetic detergent’ means a clean- 
ing compound composed of inorganic and 
synthetic organic components, including sur- 
face active agents, water softening agents, 
builders, dispersing agents, corrosion inhibi- 
tors, foaming agents, buffering agents, 
brighteners, fabric softeners, dyes, per- 
fumes, and fillers, which is available for 
household, personal, laundry, industrial and 
other uses in liquid, bar, spray, flake, or 
powder form. 

“(b) The Secretary shall encourage and 
assist research and development by public 
and private agencies and organizations to 
develop (1) synthetic detergents which will 
substantially decompose or degrade in munic- 
ipal, industrial, household, and other sewage 
treatment processes without impairing the 

_ efficiency of such processes, and whose decom- 
position or degradation residues will not pol- 
lute surface and ground waters receiving 
effluent from such processes; will not be toxic 
to, or threaten or interfere with the condi- 
tions of survival of, fish and other animal 
and plant life living in or using such wa- 
ters; and will not encourage the growth of 
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algae and other undesirable aquatic plants; 
(2) improved or new sewage treatment proc- 
esses, including improvement in existing 
processes, which have an improved capacity 
for decomposing or degrading existing or new 
detergents under normal operating condi- 
tions. 

“(c) The Secretary shall establish stand- 
ards of biodegradability, decomposibility, 
and water eutrophication ability which must 
be met by all synthetic detergents, accord- 
ing to the procedures prescribed herein. 

“(d) (1) For the purpose of developing 
these standards, the Secretary shall appoint 
a technical committee whose membership 
shall consist of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of (A) the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, (B) the 
synthetic detergent manufacturing industry, 
and (C) independent and recognized con- 
sultants engaged in the fleld of detergent 
evaluation and testing. 

“(2) Members of such technical committee 
who are not regular full-time employees of 
the United States shall, while attending 
meetings of such committee or otherwise 
engaged on business of such committee, be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per diem, including traveltime, and, 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business, they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5 of the United States 
Code for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

„(e) (1) The standards of decomposability 
and biodegradability recommended by such 
committee shall be based on tests which 
truly simulate the operation of (A) munici- 
pal and industrial sewage treatment processes 
employing either primary or primary and 
secondary treatment with a practical and 
typical retention time in order to predict 
the concentration of undegraded or unde- 
composed synthetic detergent which would 
enter the waters receiving the effluent from 
such processes; (B) household sewage treat- 
ment processes such as the septic tank with 
a practical and typical retention time in 
order to predict the concentration of unde- 
composed or undegraded synthetic detergent 
which would enter the waters receiving the 
effluent from such treatment processes; (C) 
new or improved sewage treatment processes 
for municipal, industrial, and other uses, 
including improvements in existing treat- 
ment processes, under normal operating con- 
ditions in order to show the concentration 
of undecomposed or undegraded synthetic 
detergent which would enter waters receiving 
the effluent from such processes, 

“(2) The standards of water eutrophica- 
tion ability recommended by such committee 
shall be based on algal growth studies in 
basal media containing a synthetic deter- 
gent, and also each of the individual com- 
ponents of synthetic detergents. Such tests 
and studies shall be conducted on the final 
formulation of the synthetic detergent sup- 
plied to the consumer. 

“(f) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1967, and for each of five subsequent 
fiscal years, $5,000,000 for carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 

g) On or before January 1, 1969, the Sec- 
retary shall (1) report to the Congress on 
measures taken toward the resolution of the 
synthetic detergent problem, including the 
development and manufacture of new types 
of synthetic detergents, and new or improved 
sewage treatment processes which affect this 
problem, and the development of the tests, 
studies, and standards prescribed herein; and 
(2) make recommendations for additional 
legislation, if necessary, to regulate the com- 
position of synthetic detergents in order to 
abate and control pollution arising from 
their manufacture, sale, and use. 

“(h) (1) When such technical committee 
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has recommended standards of decomposi- 
bility, degradability, and water eutrophica- 
tion ability, and has certified to the Secretary 
that a synthetic detergent conforming to the 
standards is generally available to the manu- 
facturers of such products, the Secretary 
may, if he concurs in the findings of the com- 
mittee and, after providing an appropriate 
opportunity for comments on such proposed 
standards, promulgate such standards and 
establish such rules and regulations as are 
necessary to prevent the transportation or 
sale in interstate commerce of synthetic de- 
tergents not meeting the standards. Such 
rules and regulations shall take effect on 
July 1, 1969, or six months after the issu- 
ance of such rules and regulations, which- 
ever is later. 

“(2) The Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall jointly promulgate rules 
and regulations that prohibit the importa- 
tion of any synthetic detergent which fails 
to meet the standards of decomposibility, 
biodegradability, and water eutrophication 
ability, as established herein. 

“(3) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of rules and regulations established 
pursuant to this subsection shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be subject for the first offense to a 
fine of not more than $500, and for any sub- 
sequent offense to a fine of not more than 
$2,000. 

) All action taken under this section 
for the adoption of standards and the pro- 
mulgation of rules and regulations shall be 
taken in conformity with the provisions of 
title 5 of the United States Code relating to 
administrative procedure.” 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT TO CLARIFY 
RESPONSIBILITY OF SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE WITH REGARD 
TO DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT 
RATES ON TRANSPORTATION OF 
FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make complaint to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission upon the 
written request of 20 or more persons who 
certify that they are being damaged by 
discriminatory rates, charges, tariffs, or 
practices relating to the transportation 
of farm products. The Secretary shall 
make the complaint and prosecute it be- 
for the Commission, unless he finds that 
the request of such persons is unreason- 
able or frivolous. 

This bill is identical to S. 3657 of the 
89th Congress, which I introduced on 
July 27, 1966. At that time I pointed 
out that section 201(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 
1291(a)) already gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to make complaint 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to rates, charges, tariffs, 
and practices relating to the transporta- 
tion of farm products, and to prosecute 
such complaints before the Commission. 
Unfortunately, this is an authority which 
successive Secretaries of Agriculture 
have not used. 

One of the most valuable potential 
merits of this authority is the protection 
of small farmers and other small agri- 
cultural producers who are being dam- 
aged as a result of discriminatory 
freight rates. It costs a lot of money to 
prosecute a case before the ICC and 
small agricultural producers who are 
being hurt by discriminatory freight 
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rates frequently cannot afford the ex- 
pense. They are caught on the horns of 
a dilemma: If nothing is done to ease the 
discriminatory burden, they will be 
forced out of business; yet they cannot 
afford the great expense involved in a 
case before the ICC, the appeals in the 
courts, and so forth. 

Therefore, Congress gave the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority to help 
out these little people who do not them- 
selves have the resources to carry on a 
legal battle against the giant railroads 
and other carriers. 

But what has happened in the 28 years 
since the passage of this act? The an- 
swer, amazingly enough, is that the au- 
thority has only once been used. It has 
been used, only once, and that was a case 
back in the 1950's. 

There has been more than one case in 
which it should have been used. The 
very nature of the system makes it in- 
evitable that there will be cases of dis- 
crimination. We have a vast country, 
which is broken up historically, geo- 
graphically, and economically into re- 
gions which frequently compete with one 
another economically. This is fine and 
good; competition is at the heart of the 
American ideal. But it should be fair 
competition, which should proceed ac- 
cording to rules of fair play. 

The second element of the system is 
the existence of millions of small farmers 
and a few giant railroads. One small 
farmer is not very important to the 
railroad, and the disparity of power is 
such that a railroad can easily afford to 
disregard the demands of the small 
farmer. Moreover, if the farmer were 
to go himself before the ICC and request 
relief he could not match the economic 
resources of the railroad. Most farmers 
could not afford to file suit in the first 
place. 

One thing which can happen is that, 
for one reason or another, freight rates 
in one region of the country are lowered. 
This gives producers in that region an 
economic advantage over their competi- 
tors in other regions. If producers in the 
other regions cannot compel their rail- 
roads to grant competitive rate reduc- 
tions, they must labor under a great 
handicap. 

It may seem to be in the economic 
interest of the railroads to match the 
rates of their competitors. But this is 
not necessarily so. Rate structures are 
so complicated that there are a whole 
host of reasons why a railroad might not 
voluntarily meet another’s rate reduc- 
tion. But such a situation is inimical 
to the health of the region, and in the 
context of our national economy, to the 
health of the country. It is in the in- 
terest of the whole country that a re- 
gion should not die. 

From the point of view of the railroad, 
which serves more than one small re- 
gion, and which has many other interests 
to protect, the importance of saving a 
region from dying may not be a high 
priority item, at least not high enough 
to cause it to lower its rates. 

Public action is necessary. Wise pub- 
lic policy demands that the Government 
intervene. ‘Therefore the Secretary of 
Agriculture was given this authority, to 
be used for the public good, to assist peo- 
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ple who were economically too weak to 
go by themselves up against the giant 
railroads. But in 28 years the authority 
has been used only once. 

It is obvious that Congress needs to 
spell out the Secretary’s responsibility 
to act because the Department of Agri- 
culture during the past 28 years has ap- 
parently felt no responsibility. Its power 
has lain dormant. 

Therefore, on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
I am today introducing legislation which 
will more explicitly define the intent of 
Congress that this congressionally 
granted power shall be used and not 
merely be an ornament to gather dust 
in the back pages of the Agriculture De- 
partment Library. 

My bill reads as follows: 

Upon the written request of twenty or more 
persons who certify that they are being 
damaged by discriminatory rates, charges, 
tariffs, or practices relating to the transpor- 
tation of farm products, the Secretary shall, 
as soon as practicable, make complaint to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with re- 
spect thereto and shall prosecute the same 
before the Commission, unless he finds that 
the request of such persons is unreasonable 
or frivolous. 


I hope that the Senate Agriculture 
Committee will give early consideration 
to the proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1345) to amend section 
201 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, in order to require 
the Secretary of Agriculture in certain 
cases to make complaint to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with re- 
spect to rates, charges, tariffs, and prac- 
tices relating to the transportation of 
farm products, introduced by Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH (for himself and Mr. NELSON), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF HEALTH 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a 12-member Federal Coun- 
cil of Health within the Executive Office 
of the President. 

Duties of the council members, ap- 
pointed by the President for the 3-year 
terms, would include: 

First. Making recommendations and 
continuous evaluation of policies and 
programs related to the Nation’s health, 
including disaster planning; 

Second. Initiating, studying, and de- 
veloping measures designed to assure the 
provision of adequate health manpower, 
services, and facilities, and to moderate 
the rising trend in the cost of medical 
care; 

Third. Advising and consulting with 
Federal departments and agencies, in- 
cluding the Budget Bureau, on policies 
and programs concerned with health 
services, manpower, and facilities. 

A major concern of American fam- 
ilies today is the accelerating cost of 
health services, which have risen con- 
siderably faster than consumer prices 
generally, and the increasing difficulty 
in obtaining the health services desired. 
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While physicians’ fees have risen twice 
as fast as the cost of living, the Nation 
has actually seen a decline in the number 
of family physicians such as general 
practitioners, pediatricians, and inter- 
nists. In addition, as the President him- 
self pointed out last year, one-third of 
the Nation’s hospital capacity is out- 
moded and outdated. 

There can be no other conclusion than 
that the Nation is facing a major health 
crisis as medical costs increase and 
health facilities fail to keep pace with 
population growth, scientific advances, 
and the increasing ability of Americans 
to avail themselves of health care. 

The Federal Council on Health which 
my bill proposes could bring together the 
findings and recommendations of the 
various Federal ad hoc groups on such 
subjects as health manpower and medi- 
care prices and the health planning 
groups in the States, and make findings 
and recommendations of its own so that 
the Nation can adequately meet the 
health care crisis coming upon us. 

This measure would bring into being 
the recommendations of the Task Force 
on Federal Medical Services of the Sec- 
ond Hoover Commission, which have 
been ignored for 12 years. While tem- 
porary, short-term groups such as Presi- 
dential commissions, ad hoc committees 
and interagency committees have been 
created to deal with specific problems in 
the health field, none of these groups 
has had the scope or power of the recom- 
mended Federal Council of Health. 

My proposal would also carry into ef- 
fect recommendations made by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in its recent report to the President 
on medical care prices. The report called 
for a Presidential commission “to review 
all Federal programs for the construc- 
tion, expansion, and modernization of 
health and medical facilities and to ad- 
vise him on the future direction and 
scope of such programs and their po- 
tential role in moderating the rising 
trend in the cost of medical care.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1347) to establish a Fed- 
eral Council of Health which will have 
the responsibility of fixing a coherent 
set of national health goals for the Unit- 
ed States, introduced by Mr. Javits, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded as a part of my remarks at this 
point the full text of the recommenda- 
tions for a Federal Council of Health by 
the Task Force on Federal Medical Serv- 
ices of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment—the Hoover Commission. 

There being no objection, the full text 
of the recommendations was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


CHAPTER II: A FEDERAL COUNCIL or HEALTH 

There is a general absence of coordinated 
planning and operation of the widely dis- 
persed health activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, Government agencies 
fail to relate these activities to the Nation’s 
total health efforts. The validity of these 
observations is well recognized. They have 
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been made by a number of governmental 
commissions and other groups who have care- 
fully studied the many facets of the health 
problems of the Nation. The seriousness of 
their import compels their reiteration here. 

In large measure these circumstances exist 
because the responsibility for the recom- 
mendation of overall Federal policies relat- 
ing to the conduct of health activities is not 
fixed in any unit of the executive branch. 
Consequently there are no such overall poli- 
cies. Excessive duplication of programs, fa- 
cilities, and personnel ensue for lack of 
policy. Not only do such excesses impair the 
economic and efficient operation of the Fed- 
eral health activities, they also place un- 
reasonably heavy claims upon the Nation’s 
total health economy, 

As a consequence of our studies, we have 
made numerous recommendations. In many 
ways our recommendations, however, can be 
put into lasting effect only if they become 
the explicit responsibility of a permanent 
council. We clearly see the need for a coun- 
cil that cam and will have at its disposal a 
convincing and growing mass of factual in- 
formation, provide continuity and consist- 
ency in the advice and criticism it offers, be 
free from the preoccupations and suspicions 
of an operating agency, and yet possess a 
status sufficient to avoid having its advice 
easily ignored or overridden. 

Federal activities constitute so substantial 
a portion of the total national health re- 
sources that the demands of the Federal 
health services can scarcely be met. We find 
it of fundamental importance in order (a) 
to attain economic and efficient operation of 
the Federal health activities, (b) to utilize 
effectively the Nation's health resources, and 
(c) to prepare medically for national defense, 
that there be created an agency within the 
executive branch charged with the responsi- 
bility for formulation and continuous eval- 
uation of policies for the conduct of Federal 
health activities and the recommendation of 
overall policy. 

These objectives may be reached through 
three possible methods. The first is to place 
substantially all of the health activities in a 
single department of cabinet rank and charge 
this department with the responsibility of 
policy formulation. The task force rejects 
this solution. In arriving at this conclu- 
sion we differ from that reached by the first 
Hoover Commission for a United Medical 
Administration which would have encom- 
passed this method. 

Since 1948 there have been basic changes 
in the organization of the Federal medical 
services. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has been created. The 
Department of Defense has been created from 
the National Military Establishment; and a 
position of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health and Medical) has been established. 
In the Veterans’ Administration, the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery has been 
given much broader authority. Both execu- 
tive policy and legislative action have been 
in the direction of strengthening these cen- 
ters of medical service. 

We find that the mission of health activi- 
ties in the Department of Defense is suffi- 
ciently different from the missions of health 
activities in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to warrant their continued sep- 
aration. We further believe that the ac- 
complishment of the Defense health mission, 
which is not only primarily but inextricably 
related to the provision of technical support 
to military operations, would be seriously 
hampered, if not jeopardized, by such a 
merger. In view of these circumstances we 
believe that the real need today is the devel- 


+ Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, Medical 
Activities, a Report to the Congress, March 
1949, Recommendation No. 1. 
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opment of an instrument to coordinate pol- 
icy, rather than an integration of services in 
a single agency. 

The second method is to permit the pres- 
ent decentralized administration of health 
activities to continue but to assign a staff 
responsibility for policy formulation for the 
entire Federal Government to a cabinet offi- 
cer of an appropriate department. The task 
force is of the firm conviction that such an 
assignment would not accomplish the de- 
sired result. We believe that no officer of 
an operating agency could long remain suf- 
ficiently detached from the problems and 
activities of his own department to permit 
him to view objectively policy matters con- 
cerning other agencies, both military and 
civilian, 

The third possibility is to place this func- 
tion in the Executive Office of the President. 
We favor this solution. Two established 
units within this office might conceivably 
serve this function: The Bureau of the 
Budget and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Both now engage in operations havy- 
ing some relationship to health activities. 

As to the Bureau of the Budget, we feel 
that the function of broad policy formula- 
tion is substantially if not wholly alien to 
its present activities. This Bureau is pri- 
marily concerned with the management 
evaluation and fiscal control of Government 
agencies and operations. Since 1949 both 
the Congress and the President have extended 
the Bureau’s authority and functions in the 
field of organization and management of 
the executive branch. Moreover the au- 
thority to establish budgetary reserves was 
added by the Omnibus Appropriation Act of 
September 6, 1950. In the view of the 
executive and legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment these areas apparently are the 
proper province of the Bureau. 

These functions are so contrasting if not 
actually antithetical to those concerned with 
the formulation of health policy that no one 
agency could effectively perform both. The 
assumption of such a role would, in our view, 
unbalance the present alinement of func- 
tion and activities of the Bureau. It would 
give the Bureau a policy role in the field of 
health that it does not possess for any other 
activity of Government. 

For these reasons this task force does not 
believe that responsibility for the formula- 
tion of health policy should be placed in the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

As between the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, we favor 
placement of this function in the latter 
agency for the following reasons: 

1, The experience of the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee, operating within the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, has demon- 
strated that certain Government-wide policy 
formulation relating to health can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished in this setting. 

2. The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
representation, through its Director, on the 
National Security Council. This would per- 
mit realistic policy formulation with re- 
spect to matters pertaining to the national 
defense. 

We recognize that placement of this func- 
tion in the Office of Defense Mobilization 
also has limitations. It was established in 
the Executive Office of the President to im- 
prove the organization of that Office and 
to enable a single agency of that Office 
to exercise leadership in our mobilization 
effort, including current defense activities 
and preparedness for future national emer- 
gencies.*. While health is related to some 


Budgeting and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950 (31 U.S.C. Sup. 18a, 18b); Rev. Stat., 
sec. 3679 as amended (31 U.S.C. 665); Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. Sup, 1151); and 
Executive Order 10072 of July 29, 1949. 

$ See Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953, 67 
Stat. 634. 
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of these functions, it is neither the sole nor 
a major concern of this agency. We feel 
that the envisioned health functions are 
far too important to be cast lightly about in 
search of a convenient rather than a real- 
istic situs, This function belongs in the 
Executive Office of the President, and if it 
is to be given to any existing agency, the 
task force believes it can best be given to 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The task force is well aware that much 
work which has been independently and 
severally conducted by a number of Federal 
agencies in the field of health has been 
highly competent. In fact some of such 
work has been particularly ouststanding. 
The criticism which the task force has ad- 
dressed to the lack of coordinated planning 
and operation with respect to the health 
activities of the Federal Government, and 
particularly to the relationship that such 
activities have to the total health needs of 
the Nation, is not intended to reflect on nor 
does it relate to the competency and devo- 
tion of many of the highly skilled scientists 
in this field. 

Some idea of what may be accomplished 
through coordinated policy formulation is 
readily gleaned from the experience of the 
Health Resources Advisory Committee. That 
Committee, a civilian group, was appointed 
in 1950 at the suggestion of the President 
to advise the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board and to make rec- 
ommendations to him in the entire fleld of 
health resources essential in a national 
emergency. When the functions of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board were trans- 
ferred to the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
the Health Resources Advisory Committee 
was also placed in the new agency. This 
committee carries a number of broad respon- 
sibilities, including review of quotas of the 
Defense Department for physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and veterinarians, acting as the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Selective Service for 
the purposes of the Doctor-Draft Law, and 
serving as arbiter for the national blood pro- 
gram which cuts across the areas of interest 
of a number of agencies. 

We recommend that a Federal Council of 
Health be established, that membership on 
the Council be limited to approximately 10 
persons of distinguished competence in the 
health field as broadly defined, and that their 
general responsibilities would include: 

(1) To make recommendations and con- 
tinuous evaluation of policies and programs 
related to the Nation’s health, including dis- 
aster planning; 

(2) To initiate, study, and develop meas- 
ures designed to assure the provision of 
adequate manpower, services, and facilities 
for the Nation’s health, including their 
mobilization, allocation, and utilization; 

(3) To evaluate studies and surveys made 
by or concerned with the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies in relation to the Na- 
tion’s health needs and resources; 

(4) To advise and consult with Federal de- 
partments and agencies, including the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, on policies and programs 
concerned with health services, manpower, 
and facilities; 

(5) To advise the Selective Service System 
and coordinate the work of State and local 
volunteer advisory committees on the selec- 
tion for service in the Armed Forces of medi- 
cal, dental, and allied specialists; 

(6) To report to the President on such 
matters as the President may request. 

The members of the Council should be ap- 
pointed for terms of fixed duration, with 
the possibility of reappointment. Our feel- 
ing is that the terms of the members should 
be staggered in such fashion as to provide 
continuity of operations, and the mainte- 
nance of high interest. 


THE TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS 


That legislation be enacted to establish 
within the Executive Office of the President 
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a Federal Council of Health charged with the 
recommendation and continuous evaluation 
of policy governing the health activities of 
the Federal Government. 


GREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Water Resources Planning 
Act of 1965. 

This measure would grant specific 
consent to the Great Lakes Commission, 
the operating entity of the Great Lakes 
Basin Compact, to participate in the 
Great Lakes River Basin Planning Com- 
mission, which will be established under 
the provisions of Public Law 89-80, the 
Water Resources Planning Act. Under 
the existing provisions of that act, no 
interstate body can participate in plan- 
ning operations unless they are the crea- 
ture of a congressionally approved 
compact. The purpose of my bill is to 
avoid the necessity of this congressional 
approval—which not all member States 
are willing to seek—while still allowing 
the Commission to participate in the 
Federal program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1348) authorizing the 
Great Lakes Commission to appoint a 
member of a river basin commission for 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River 
Basin, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


HIGHLAND FALLS REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, Senator KENNEDY of 
New York, and myself, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
a payment of $40,000 to the village of 
Highland Falls, N.Y., toward the cost of 
a water filtration plant constructed in 
1954. 

Because of the location of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, which is ad- 
jacent to Highland Falls, the turbidity 
of the water supply in the area was in- 
creased, necessitating the construction of 
a water filtration plant 13 years ago. 
Initially, the Federal Government con- 
veyed land for the plant, and authorized 
the payment of $85,000 toward the proj- 
ect. Total construction costs, however, 
were $250,000, considerably higher than 
had been anticipated. Legislation to pro- 
vide a larger Federal contribution was 
first introduced in the 83d Congress and 
has twice been passed by the House. I 
hope this year that Congress will act to 
discharge this longstanding obligation 
to the people of Highland Falls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1349) to provide for an ad- 
ditional payment of $40,000 to the village 
of Highland Falls, N.Y., toward the cost 
of the water filtration plant constructed 
by such village, introduced by Mr. JAVITS 
(for himself and Mr. Kennepy of New 
York), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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MORE NATIONAL CEMETERIES IN 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, one of 
the problems of deepest concern to the 
veterans of our Commonwealth is the 
lack of national cemetery space in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Aware of this situation, and hopeful 
of being of assistance, I am today intro- 
ducing corrective legislation to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Army 
to establish one or more national ceme- 
teries in Pennsylvania. Locations are to 
be considered in the vicinity of Valley 
Forge Park and Brandywine Battlefield 
Park in eastern Pennsylvania, Indian- 
town Gap Military Reservation, and 
Boalsburg Memorial Park in central 
Pennsylvania, and Bushy Run Battlefield 
Park in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
Senator CLARK joins me in this effort. 

As you know, Mr. President, tight re- 
strictions on eligibility for burial have 
now gone into effect at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. The Department of 
Defense has announced that it will re- 
open Beverly National Cemetery in New 
Jersey to an additional 600,000 burials— 
but not until 1968. 

Our need in Pennsylvania is critical, 
and now. Since the closing of Beverly 
Cemetery last February, the United Vet- 
erans Council of Philadelphia and the 
Veterans Advisory Commission have re- 
ported more than 650 inquiries by fam- 
ilies interested in national cemetery 
interment. This figure represents only 
the Philadelphia area. For the entire 
State of Pennsylvania, it is estimated 
that there will be 30,000 deaths among 
the veteran population this year alone. 
If the dignity of national cemetery burial 
is not to be denied, action must be taken. 

When Americans serve their country 
in military uniform, whether in Vietnam 
or elsewhere, they are expected to give 
the last full measure of devotion and, 
where necessary, to make the supreme 
sacrifice in the defense of our national 
commitments. To deny these veterans 
the last full measure of honor bestowed 
by the Nation which they served, is a 
neglect of the greatest magnitude. This 
bill offers an opportunity to meet this 
obligation. I urge its favorable consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1350) to provide for the 
establishment of one or more national 
cemeteries in the State of Pennsylvania, 
introduced by Mr. Scorr (for himself and 
Mr. CLARK), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


JUST COMPENSATION IN FEDERAL 
CONDEMNATION CASES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill which I introduce on 
behalf of myself and my colleague [Mr. 
HATFIELD], to provide for the payment 
of reasonable costs, expenses, and attor- 
neys’ fees to defendants in actions by the 
United States for condemnation of real 
property after determination of the 
amount of just compensation or after 
abandonment of such actions by the 
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United States, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1351) to provide for the 
payment of reasonable costs, expenses, 
and attorneys’ fees to defendants in ac- 
tions by the United States for the con- 
demnation of real property after deter- 
mination of the amount of just com- 
pensation, or after abandonment of such 
actions by the United States, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Morse 
(for himself and Mr. HATFIELD), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of condemnation became of special 
interest in my home, State of Oregon in 
connection with the discussions which 
took place in both Houses of Congress 
over a period of years relative to the 
proposed Oregon Dunes National Sea- 
shore. 

Many constituents expressed to me 
their deep concern over the blanket pow- 
ers of condemnation which these bills 
proposed to confer upon the Secretary 
of the Interior. Without diverting from 
the subject at hand, I refer my colleagues 
to the detailed discussions, pro and con, 
on the subject of the Oregon Dunes Na- 
tional Seashore and the condemrd:tion 
provisions of the seashore bills. These 
are found in the Senate subcommittee 
hearings of May 4, 8, 9, and 22, 1963 on 
S. 1137 of the 88th Congress, and on June 
22 and 23, 1966 on S. 250 and H.R. 7524 
of the 89th Congress. 

The discussions in depth which oc- 
curred in the hearings of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Public Lands during 
1963 and in the Senate Subcommittee on 
Parks and Recreation in 1966, aroused 
the interest of many Oregon lawyers on 
the issue of just compensation to land- 
owners in cases of Federal condemnation 
or takings of private property. The first 
Oregon attorney who gave me the benefit 
of his detailed views on this subject was 
Mr. Forrest Cooper who practices law at 
Lakeview, Oreg. In a letter written to 
me on November 6, 1963, Mr. Cooper 
said: 

With reference to condemnation proceed- 
ings by federal agencies, there is a void in the 
law which I think should be filled. This 
recommendation is based upon a personal 
observation. About twenty years ago, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service decided to 
condemn a ranch in Harney County for the 
purpose of including it in the Malheur Wild- 
life Refuge. The rancher did not want to 
sell, so a federal Jury was impaneled and the 
value was established. The jury rejected 
the government’s opinion as to value and 
accepted that of the witnesses marshaled by 
the rancher. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
walked away from the decision and since it 
had not gone into possession, the agency 
wasn’t required to cause Uncle Sam to pay 
anything. 

A few years later this condemnation suit 
was filed again. It again went to a verdict, 
Again the agency did not like the size of the 
price tag and walked off and left the prob- 
lem. Later, a third condemnation suit was 
filed and wound up with the same results. 

If such a series of suits had been filed in 
our state court, the court would have, in 
each case, made the state or its political sub 
division which occupied the position of 
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plaintiff, reimburse the defendant for the 
out-of-pocket trial expenses such as witness 
fees, etc., and the Court would have allowed 
the landowner a reasonable attorney’s fee 
for defending himself against a verdict which 
the government found to be not acceptable 
to its purse. 

In a state court, whenever the verdict of 
the jury is more than was offered the de- 
fendant before the case was filed, the natural 
rule of justice is applied, but not so in the 
federal court. Your government and mine 
clobbered that Harney County rancher three 
times and in all three cases he had to pay all 
of his own court costs and his own legal 
expenses in defending his property against 
an unwarranted attempt to seize the same. 

Hardly a week goes by without some federal 
agency filing a condemnation suit here in 
Oregon, and, of course, the story of what 
happened to the Harney County rancher is 
usually maneuvered around to where it is 
fashioned into a club to make the property 
owner hoist the white flag lest he be bank- 
rupted with litigation. The only exception 
to this federal rule is where the government 
files its case and takes an order of the court 
permitting the agency to seize immediate 
possession of the property. Once this is done, 
the government is bound by the verdict 
whether it likes it or not. It is not very 
often that an emergency exists which 
Warrants such a procedure being used, so the 
government agency just lays back and laws 
Farmer Brown to death. 


The injustices mentioned by Mr. 
Cooper aroused my curiosity, so I asked 
the Library of Congress for a memoran- 
dum on the subject of condemnation in 
Federal cases, with special reference to 
the examples cited by Mr. Cooper. The 
Library supplied two memorandums. 
They proved that Mr. Cooper was right 
in describing the disadvantages of land- 
owners in these cases. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
excellent Library of Congress memoran- 
dums of January 23, 1964, and July 24, 
1964, be set forth at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, Jan. 23, 1964] 
To: Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Certain features of federal eminent 
domain law. 

This is in reference to your request for a 
memorandum on federal eminent domain law 
as it relates to the point raised by your con- 
stituent, Mr. Forrest E. Cooper, Mr. Cooper 
is concerned about instances of officlals of 
the Federal Government beginning condem- 
nation proceedings on a piece of property, 
carrying the matter to a jury verdict as to 
value, and dropping the proceeding if the 
verdict strikes them as too high. They then, 
he indicates, wait a few years and try again, 
and perhaps several times, on the same piece 
of property, assertedly wishing to wear the 
landowner down so that he will accept their 
figure rather than again go through the ex- 
pense of a suit. Mr. Cooper is also concerned 
that the landowner is entitled to no recovery 
of costs, attorney's fees, witnesses’ fees, et 
cetera, from the Federal Government when 
the suit is thus dismissed, making it pro- 
hibitive for the landowner to resist the Gov- 
vernment's attempt to take his land. 

Presently, the rules concerning procedure 
for the condemnation of property in the 
Federal courts are contained in Rule 71A of 
the Rules of Civil Procedure, which became 
effective August 1, 1951. Subsection (i) of 
that Rule governs dismissal of action. Be- 
fore that time, however, the power of con- 
demnation was exercised under the Act of 
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Aug. 18, 1888, ch. 728, §1, 25 Stat. 357, by 
which the particular officer of the govern- 
ment, when authorized to procure land by 
Congress, could acquire it through an action 
instituted by the Attorney-General in the 
Federal district court of the district in which 
the land was located. The practice, plead- 
ing, forms and modes of proceedings in the 
district courts were to conform, “as near as 
may be” to that in the courts of the State 
in which the district court sat, § 2, which re- 
quirement merely insured that in condemna- 
tion proceedings, the Conformity Act of June 
1, 1872, ch. 255 § 5, 17 Stat. 196, applied. See 
generally Nichols on Eminent Domain, (3d 
ed.), §§ 27.1, 27.2. 

Since Mr. Cooper indicates that the first 
action against the particular farmer was 
brought “about twenty years ago,” it perhaps 
will be useful to discuss the procedure then 
prevailing followed by a discussion of the 
procedure now prevailing, insofar as in both 
instances it is relevant to the points raised 
by Mr. Cooper, 

The general rule on the right of the sov- 
ereign to discontinue an eminent domain 
action once begun was stated by the United 
States Supreme Court in Danforth v. United 
States, 308 U.S. 271, 284 (1939). 

“Uniess a taking has occurred previously 
in actuality or by a statutory provision, 
which fixes the time of taking by an event 
such as the filing of an action, we are of the 
view that the taking in a condemnation suit 
under this statute takes place upon the pay- 
ment of the money award by the condemnor. 
. . . Until taking, the condemnor may dis- 
continue or abandon his effort. The deter- 
mination of the award is an offer subject to 
acceptance by the condemnor and thus gives 
to the user of the sovereign power of eminent 
domain an opportunity to determine whether 
the valuations leave the cost of completion 
within his resources. Condemnation is a 
means by which the sovereign may find out 
what any plece of property will cost.” 

If the government official deems the price 
as set by the jury as unreasonable, Kanakanui 
v. United States, 224 F. 923 (C. C. A. 9, 1917); 
United States v. Crary, 2 F. Supp. 870, 872 
(D. C. W. D. Va. 1932), or if the funds available 
are not sufficient to meet the jury award, 
Carlisle v. Cooper, 64 F. 472 (C. C. A. 2, 1894), 
nothing prevented the sovereign from dis- 
continuing the action. Cf. Moody v. Wickard, 
136 F. 2d 801 (C.C.A.D.C., 1948), cert. den. 
320 US. 775 (1943); Barnidge v. United 
States, 101 F. 2d 295 (C.C.A. 8, 1939); 
O'Connor v. United States, 155 F. 2d 425 
(C. C. A. 9, 1946); United States v. One Parcel 
of Land, 131 F. Supp. 443 (D.C.D.C. 1955). 
The landowner was supposedly protected by 
the rule that title did not pass until com- 
pensation as determined to be fair and just 
was paid. Hanson Lumber Co. v. United 
States, 261 U.S. 581, 587 (1923); Cherokee 
Nation v. Southern Kansas R. Co., 135 U.S. 
641, 660 (1890), But at any time up to that 
point, the government could back out. 

This was not true, however, if the govern- 
ment proceeded under the Declaration of 
Taking Act of February 26, 1931, ch. 307, 46 
Stat. 1421, 40 U.S.C. § 258a et seq. The act 
was designed to expedite acquisition of land 
if the government wished to do so. It en- 
ables possession and title to be taken in ad- 
vance of final judgment if the sovereign de- 
posits with the court the estimated amount 
of compensation, with the right to the land 
or the interest in the land vesting in the 
government and the right to just compensa- 
tion vesting in the landowner. Once under- 
taken, the action cannot be abandoned. 
Catlin v. United States, 324 U.S. 229 (1945); 
United States v. 40.75 Acres of Land, 76 F. 
Supp. 239, 243 (D.C.N.D, III 1948). See also 
United States v. Dow, 357 U.S. 17 (1958). 

The question of assessing costs against the 
government was early decided, though it has 
arisen many times since. The general rule 
is that, in the absence of a statute directly 
and specifically so authorizing, costs cannot 
be assessed against the United States. United 
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States v. Hooe, 3 Cranch 73, 92 (1805) (Mar- 
shall, C. J.): United States v. Worley, 281 U.S. 
339, 344 (1932); United States v. Chemical 
Foundation, 272 U.S. 1 (1926). There is no 
statute authorizing the taxing of costs either 
for or against the United States in condem- 
nation cases. Carlisle v. Cooper, supra; 
Nichols, op. cit. § 27.6. The courts have 
fairly uniformly rejected the contention that 
in enacting the “conformity” provision, § 2 of 
25 Stat. 357, Congress was giving its consent 
to assessing costs against the Federal courts 
in condemnation proceeding. As the court 
said in Kanakanui v. United States, supra, 
at 924: 

“By virtue of that statute federal courts 

are required to follow the local practice, 
pleadings, forms, and proceedings so en- 
joined. They are not required to observe any 
provision covering any matter of substance 
prescribed in the local procedure.” 
See also, United States v. Knowles’ Estate, 
58 F. 2d 718 (C. C. A. 9, 1932); In re Post Office 
Site, 210 F. 832 (C.C.A. 2, 1914); United 
States v. Wade, 40 F. 2d 745 (D.C.E.D. Idaho 
1926). 

Specifically regarding attorney’s fees, there 
is no constitutional requirement that they 
be allowed in condemnation proceedings, 
since “Attorney's fees and expenses are not 
embraced within just compensation for land 
taken by eminent domain.” Dohany v. 
Rogers, 281 U.S. 362, 368 (1930). 

On the other hand, there is nothing to 
prevent a State, and arguably the Federal 
Government, from extending the measure of 
compensation to attorney’s fees and other 
costs. Joslin Manufacturing Co. v. City of 
Providence, 262 U.S. 668, 676-7 (1923). Even 
where there are State statutes allowing the 
recovery of “costs,” “expenses,” or the like, 
most courts have held against awarding at- 
torney’s fees unless the statute explicitly 
covered them. Nichols, op. cit. § 4.109 and 
cases cited. State statutes requiring the 
condemnor to pay costs, expenses, and rea- 
sonable attorney fees as a condition of dis- 
missing or abandoning condemnation pro- 
ceedings rather than pay the award have been 
upheld. Trustees of Schools of Township No. 
42 v. Herrman, 21 Ill. 2d 477, 173 N. E. 2d 472 
(1961); Gano v. Minneapolis Ry. Co., 114 
Iowa 713, 87 N.W. 717 (1903), aff'd per 
curiam 190 U.S. 557 (1903). Such awards 
are occasionally made without the sanction 
of statute when the State has abandoned 
the proceeding and it appears that there was 
lack of due diligence in prosecution, un- 
reasonable delay and perhaps bad faith, 
State of Arizona v. Helm, 86 Ariz. 275, 345 P. 
2d 202 (1959). But even where a State 
statute authorizes such assessment of costs, 
reasonable attorney’s fees, et cetera “as part 
of the award” they are not allowable if the 
condemnor abandons the action rather than 
paying the award, or before a jury deter- 
mines the award. In re Clark’s Estate, 187 
F. 2d 100 3 (CCAS, 1951) (Florida). 

Presently, federal condemnation proceed- 
ings are governed by Rule 71A of the Rules 
of Civil Procedure and discontinuance of the 
action by subsection (i) of that rule. 
Briefly, the condemnor may now dismiss an 
action as of right if no hearing has begun 
to determine the compensation and if the 
condemnor has not acquired the title or a 
lesser interest in or taken possession of the 
property. This, of course, represents a major 
change from the former right of dismissal. 
The action may be dismissed by stipulation 
of the condemnor and condemnee before the 
entry of any judgment vesting the con- 
demnor with title or a lesser interest in or 
possession of the property, without an order 
of the court. The court may vacate a judg- 
ment upon stipulation of the parties. At any 
time before compensation for a piece of prop- 
erty has been determined and paid, the court 
after motion and hearing may dismiss the 
action as to that property provided the con- 
demnor has not taken possession, title or a 
lesser interest. Thus, the condemnee is 
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afforded substantial protection over what 
he had before adoption of the Rule. See 
Nichols, op. cit. § 27.4. 

As to costs, expenses, attorney’s fees, and 
the like, the rule has not changed. Rule 
71A(1) provides that costs in condemnation 
suits are not subject to Rule 54(d) which 
allows costs to the prevailing party generally 
but against the United States only to the 
extent permitted by law. Therefore, costs 
and expenses are not allowable to the con- 
demnee, whether or not he prevails, whether 
or not the Government carries the action 
through to completion or abandons it. 
United States v. 1,000 acres of land, 162 F. 
Supp. 219, 223-24 (D. C. E. D. La 1958). United 
States v. Southerly Portion of Bodie Island, 
19 FRD 313 (D. C. E. DN. O. 1956). See Report 
of the Advisory Committee on the Federal 
Rules, 28 U.S.C., App. at p. 5197; Nichols, op. 
cit. § 27.6. 

JOHNNY H. KILLIAN, 
Legislative Attorney. 
[From the Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service, July 21, 1964] 
To: Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Certain features of federal eminent 
domain law. 

This is in reference to your request of 
July 6, 1964, for additional comment on the 
subject discussed in the January 23, 1964, 
memorandum—the question of the Govern- 
ment's power to withdraw from and dismiss 
a condemnation suit after a verdict has been 
reached but before the judgment is paid. 
It seems clear that Rule 71A(i) (3), Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure, contemplates such 
withdrawal by motion of the condemnor on 
order of the court, after a verdict by the jury 
or an award by commissioners. The Rule 
says nothing about the standards the presid- 
ing judge is to apply in deciding whether or 
not to grant the motion of dismissal. As we 
stated in the previous memorandum, we felt 
that change from an unquestioned right to 
dismissal and withdrawal at any time before 
the taking is accomplished to a right to dis- 
missal conditioned upon approval by the 
presiding judge afforded some protection to 
the condemnee who may well have gone to 
substantial expense to establish what he 
considers a fair price for his property and is 
left with that expense and his property be- 
cause the condemnor does not like the price 
established. 

There is, unfortunately, very little upon 
which to assess the soundness of this view 
or to determine the adequacy of any pro- 
tection afforded. Writing shortly after 
adoption of the rule, one observer said: 

„. . . Rule 71A is murky in this area. It 
is clear that abandonment without compen- 
sation is no longer possible when possession 
has been taken. It is clear that dismissal is 
no longer a matter of right after the hearing 
has begun. It is far from clear what course 
the courts will take in applying the discre- 
tion granted them to dismiss after hearing 
but before actual vesting of title. The rule 
suggests a more protective attitude toward 
the property owner. At the very least an 
adoption of the rule of estoppel current in 
many states may be expected. If the de- 
fendant has already expended large sums on 
new property in reliance on the condemna- 
tion, it is unfair to allow dismissal. The 
idea that the plaintiff might be estopped to 
abandon has found little favor in the fed- 
eral courts in the past, but it is a sound 
idea. . Developing the proper construc- 
tion is beyond the scope of this discussion. 
But 71A has obviously provided new de- 
fendants rights in this area. Comment, 4 
Stan. L. Rev. 266, 274-5 (1952) .” 

Citing the above comment's idea of a more 
protective attitude,” a leading text on fed- 
eral procedure disagreed. 

„.. . But there is no evidence of such a 
change in the prior law in the decisions. In- 
stead it is said that the rule preserves the 
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former distinctions, that the government 
may dismiss without more where it has had 
neither title nor possession, and that even 
where it has taken possession it is entitled 
to dismiss on paying fair compensation for 
the period of possession. Barron & Holtzoff, 
Federal Practice and Procedure (Wright ed. 
1958), § 1527.” 

Unfortunately, the two cases cited to sup- 
port the conclusion are not helpful. In 
United States v. One Parcel of Land, 131 F. 
Supp. 443, 445 (D.C.D.C. 1955), the Court 
stated the general rule, as expressed at pp. 
2-4 of the January 23 memorandum, citing 
pre-71A cases as authority. But the hold- 
ing of the case was that the government had 
actually used the declaration of taking proce- 
dure and could not therefore withdraw. 

The second case is more relevant. In Unit- 
ed States v. 6,667 Acres of Land, 142 F. Supp. 
198 (D.C. E. D. S. C. 1956), the United States had 
proceeded against three tracts of land. The 
matter was referred to a commission under 
Rule 71A(h) and the commission determined 
the value of each of the tracts. Before the 
Commission report was filed, the Government 
moved to dismiss and to release and relieve 
the owners of the property from the Order 
for Delivery of Possession which had been 
previously filed. The motion recited that a 
“redetermination” of “requirements” had 
been made and that only certain of the tracts 
or portions thereof would now be needed. 
Quoting the language of 71A(i)(3) and the 
comment by the drafting Committee, the 
Court said: 

“It is quite clear . . that the intent, pur- 
pose and effect of the Rule are not to modify 
in any way the distinction which inherently 
exists between a condemnation by the Gov- 
ernment under a Declaration of Taking and 
a condemnation under a Complaint with 
Order of Possession. Under the former title 
passes immediately to the Government. Un- 
der the latter, no title passes until the 
amount of the actual award is paid into 
court. The Government, unless its posses- 
sion of the land under the Order of Posses- 
sion has amounted to a taking of the land- 
owner’s property, may still reject the offer 
which it has, in effect, forced from the land- 
owner. 142 F. Supp. at 200-201.” 

The Court found that the United States 
did not need the land to which the dismissal 
motion was directed and that the United 
States was entitled to dismissal. 

Thus, the case is not very helpful in as- 
sessing the protection afforded a condemnee 
from a motion to dismiss when such motion 
is the result of the condemnor’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the size of the award. No discus- 
sion has been found in regard to the stand- 
ards the judge should use in deciding such 
a motion. However, an analogy could be 
drawn to Rule 41(a) (2), providing for dis- 
missal of an action by order of the court 
on motion of the plaintiff. Rule 41 deals 
with the dismissal of civil actions in general. 
It has been held that it is properly within 
the court’s discretion to deny the motion 
where such dismissal would substantially 
prejudice the defendant. Shaffer v. Evans, 
263 F. 2d 134 (C. C. A. 10, 1958); Harvey 
Aluminum, Inc. v. American Cyanamid Co., 
15 F. R. D. 14 (D. C. S. D. N. Y. 1953). 
Neither of these cases however, was a con- 
demnation matter. 

The state of the law in this matter, then, 
is unclear. About all that can be said is 
that Rule 71A(i) (3) was intended to change 
the law, but the degree of change, even at 
this date, is speculative. 

An attorney of the Justice Department 
informally advises us that the number of 
instances in which the Department has 
sought dismissal of a condemnation proceed- 
ing after it has gone to hearing, much less 
after the verdict is in, is extremely small, 
and that it is Departmental policy not to 
institute proceedings unless it is planned to 
see the matter through, 

JOHNNY H. KILLIAN, 
Legislative Attorney. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, upon the 
basis of the foregoing memorandums, 
it appears that there is a serious gap in 
the Federal law relating to just com- 
pensation in the taking, by the Federal 
Government, of private property for 
public purposes. As the law now stands, 
the landowner is at a serious disadvan- 
tage in negotiating with the Federal 
Government over the fair and reason- 
able value of his property. 

Even if he wins a judgment that ex- 
ceeds the amount tendered before or dur- 
ing the course of litigation, the land- 
owner too often finds himself the ulti- 
mate loser because his net return, after 
deducting his attorney’s fee, appraiser's 
fee, and the fees of expert witnesses, is 
often substantially less than the amount 
offered by the Government. 

The fifth amendment to the United 
States Constitution provides in part: 

Nor is private property to be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 


Just compensation means the full and 
perfect equivalent—in money—of the 
property taken. Monongahela Naviga- 
tion Company v. U.S., 148 U.S. 312, 326 
(1893). 

My home State of Oregon long ago 
took action to correct the unfairness in 
the law as it relates to landowners whose 
monetary recovery in eminent domain 
cases exceed the State’s or other public 
body’s or agency’s final offer. The Ore- 
gon statutes provide that in such cases, 
the landowner can recover a reasonable 
attorney’s fee as determined by the 
court. The Oregon statutes do not re- 
quire the payment of appraiser’s fees, 
nor do they give to the prevailing land- 
owner the right to recover expenses in- 
cident to the preparation or trial of the 
case. But these statutes do go a sub- 
stantial distance in the direction of pro- 
viding just compensation by including 
attorney’s fees for the landowner in 
cases where the recovery exceeds the 
plaintiff's offer. 

Because of their importance, I ask 
unanimous consent that the relevant 
Oregon statutory provisions be set forth 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the provi- 
sions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OREGON REVISED STATUTES—CHAPTER 35 (1963 - 
REPRINT) 
EMINENT DOMAIN PROCEDURE 

35.110 Costs and disbursements. The costs 
and disbursements of the defendant, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney's fee to be fixed by 
the court at the trial, shall be taxed by the 
clerk and recovered from the plaintiff, unless 
the plaintiff tendered the defendant before 
commencing the action an amount equal to 
or greater than that assessed by the jury, in 
which case the plaintiff shall recover his 
costs and disbursements from the defendant, 
but not including an attorney’s fee. 

OREGON REVISED STATUTES—CHAPTER 281 

(1963 REPRINT) 
CONDEMNATION FOR PUBLIC USE 

281.330 Procedure; compensation; election 
by county; costs, disbursements and attor- 
ney’s fee. (i)) 


(2) The costs and disbursements of the 
defendant including a reasonable attorney's 
fee to be set by the court shall be taxed by 
the clerk and recovered from the county; but 
if it appears that the county tendered to the 
defendant before commencing the action an 
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amount equal to or greater than that assessed 
by the jury, the defendant shall not recover 
costs or attorney's fee. 

(3) Within 20 days after the verdict of the 
jury is given, the county shall file with the 
clerk its election to proceed with the taking 
of the property condemned or its election not 
to take the same. If the county elects not 
to take the condemned, the court 
shall enter judgment in favor of the defend- 
ants for costs and disbursements incurred 
and for a reasonable attorney’s fee to be fixed 
by the court. 

OREGON Laws—1965, CHAPTER 484 

AN ACT RELATING TO COURT PROCEEDINGS 

Be It Enacted by the People of the State of 
Oregon: 

Section 1. In a brought under 
section 18, Article I or section 4, Article XI, 
of the Oregon Constitution by an owner of 
property or by a person claiming an interest 
in property, if the owner or other person pre- 
vails, he shall be entitled to costs and dis- 
bursements and reasonable attorney fees. 


Mr. MORSE. Having in mind the 
Oregon statutory provisions, I worked 
with legislative counsel of the Senate 
and with Mr. Cooper in drafting a bill 
which was designed to bring comparable 
concepts of just compensation into Fed- 
eral cases involving the taking of private 
property for public purposes where the 
landowner's money judgment exceeds 
the plaintiff’s offer. This bill was intro- 
duced on October 5, 1966, as S. 3883 of 
the 89th Congress. Later, I shall ask 
that its full text be included in the 
RECORD. 

After the adjournment of the 89th 
Congress, I asked a majority of the law- 
yers of the State of Oregon to give me 
their views on this legislative proposal. 
I had hoped to ask each lawyer in Oregon 
to review S. 3883 and to supply comments 
thereon. However, it soon became evi- 
dent that the task of communicating 
with each and every practicing lawyer 
in Oregon was impossible of accomplish- 
ment within a reasonable period of time, 
despite diligent work on the part of my 
staff. Although the facilities of my office 
are limited, I estimate that my letter 
relative to S. 3883 reached about 60 per- 
cent of the lawyers engaged in active 
practice in Oregon. The response was 
impressive. I received hundreds of re- 
plies and scores of excellent suggestions 
concerning changes in language or addi- 

tional provisions which would make my 
bill more fair and equitable. The law- 
yers who responded to my letters sup- 
plied not only suggested improvements in 
the measure, but also illustrations con- 
cerning hardships suffered by landown- 
ers. These are a few of their comments 
which bear repetition at this point: 

As you know, the laws of Oregon provide 
for the payment of attorneys’ fees in the 
event the property owner secures a verdict 
larger than the amount of the offer made by 
the state agency. It has been our experience 
that this is most beneficial to the property 
owner. It has further been our experience 
that in the Federal cases, the property owner 
often is deprived of “substantial justice” 
because no matter how large a verdict the 
property owner received, he cannot secure 
payment of his attorneys’ fees and expenses 
of preparation for the condemnation case 
from the government agency involved. The 
result is that while in many cases the prop- 
erty owner does receive an increase above 
the government’s offer, he is in effect the 
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“loser” in the case because he cannot re- 
cover attorneys’ fees and expenses. 

It has been our experience in the state of 
Oregon cases that the state appraisers are 
more realistic in their appraisals where they 
know that if their appraisals do not stand 
up on trial that the state agency involved 
will be required to pay attorneys’ fees for 
the landowner. It has been our experience 
in cases involving Federal agencies that many 
times the appraisals are low and the Federal 
agency people involved take the position, 
“so what?“, implying that the property owner 
can go to condemnation if he wants to and 
can stand the expense of the trial plus pay- 
ment of his own attorneys’ fees. We are 
firmly of the opinion that your bill would 
remedy this situation and would result in 
Federal appraisers being more realistic in 
their appraisals and would also undoubtedly 
result in the settlement of many condemna- 
tion cases which now are forced to trial be- 
cause the property owner cannot recover at- 
torneys’ fees and expenses of trial even if 
he wins. 

In the negotiations by the representatives 
of the government, they do not hesitate to 
extensively expound on the fact that the 
attorney fees in federal cases are the respon- 
sibility of the landowner. They probably do 
this to a greater extent in Oregon than in 
other states because of our favorable state 
law and the possible general belief in the 
public that the government usually pays the 
attorney fees. Government at all times 
should pay the fair market value for the 
land taken. 

When the landowner is forced by the con- 
demnation proceedings which he didn’t ini- 
tiate to employ attorneys and appraisers in 
order to determine his position in regard to 
the fair market value he has incurred ex- 
penses which are not reimbursable and 
which prevent him from ever receiving the 
fair market value. He would receive the fair 
market value only if you assume that the 
appraisal as made by the government is fair. 

As you know, most of these cases are 
handled on a contingency basis with the 
landowners, and as a result, the amount they 
receive is certainly not comparable to the 
value of the land which was seized by the 
government. It has seemed most unfair to 
me, that the jurors in determining the 
amount of just compensation are under the 
impression that the landowner will receive 
the full amount which they give them; 
whereas, in truth, the landowner must pay 
a substantial amount to his attorney in 
handling the suit. 


Just compensation should be exactly 
that—no more and no less. The full value 
of the property as finally determined should 
be paid to the landowner, not merely the 
value less his legal cost in proving the gov- 
ernment wrong. If the government was 
wrong in the first instance and made an 
inadequate offer, and the jury so finds, then 
the government should bear the responsi- 
bility for the added cost. The provision will 
not, as I have heard it claimed by repre- 
sentatives of the Highway Department, lead 
to the condemning body paying excessive 
costs for the land involved, or to land- 
owners making excessive demands as a mat- 
ter of routine policy in the hope of squeezing 
more from the government than the land is 
worth. 

It must always be kept in mind that it 
is only when the jury agrees with the land- 
owner, that the initial offer was too low, 
that the landowner is allowed an attorney's 
fee. Otherwise, and where the jury agrees 
with the government that the tender was 
adequate, there is no attorney's fee allowed 
and the landowner must bear his own costs. 
This is a sufficient deterrent against ex- 
orbitant demands on the part of the land- 
owner. 
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I have found from my experience that it 
is very difficult for the property owner to 
secure competent and disinterested apprais- 
ers, as most of these are or have been em- 
ployed in a similar capacity by the govern- 
ment, state, city or county. Appraisers fre- 
quently do not wish to prejudice their pros- 
pects of future employment by the govern- 
ment by appearing for a property owner. The 
difference between the opinions on value of 
the skilled appraisers employed by the gov- 
ernment and what the owner believes his 
property is worth may not be much in dol- 
lars and cents, but it is important to the 
property owner. The proposed bill will en- 
able the owner to have his case presented to 
a jury, confident in the fact that if the jury 
decides he is right the cost to him will not 
render valueless the verdict which he has se- 
cured. 

I have known of the Government being 
dissatisied with a jury award and walking 
away from the purchase, leaving the land- 
owner in the position of having substantial 
litigation costs to defray and still owning 
the land. Frankly, I have always felt, and 
still feel, that this is grossly unjust. I like- 
wise feel that the Government is all too 
frequently using the fact that no award of 
attorneys’ fees can be made against it to 
drive down the price that they must pay for 
real estate. 

I have for years declined to accept em- 
ployment in cases of Federal condemnation 
because the time and effort involved, along 
with the expense is usually not justified. By 
the time the property owner hires two or 
three appraisers at $150 to $200 a day and 
pays for the cost of preparing maps and ex- 
hibits, and then he has to pay his attorney's 
fees out of the Increase in the amount of the 
award over that offered, he usually comes out 
on the losing end. Obviously it takes a case 
with a considerable amount involved to jus- 
tify the property owner's contest. Obviously, 
this system results in hardship to citizens 
who have a small piece of property or small 
home, or a piece of small value because they 
simply can't afford to contest. 

One illustration of the reason for an al- 
lowance of attorneys’ fees is the fact that 
most lawyers in the state having contact with 
condemnation proceedings very infrequent- 
ly, if ever, get into the Federal Court in such 
cases. There are many times, however, when 
in the course of advising clients on a Fed- 
eral condemnation proceeding to assume and 
so advise the client that in the event the 
case is tried and a larger award received 
attorneys’ fees will be given. They become 
much embarrassed at a later stage in the 
proceeding when they are advised by the 
U.S. Attorney handling the case that attor- 
neys’ fees can't be awarded and they have 
to go back and advise their clients that 
they had given inaccurate advice in the first 
instance. 

This situation is particularly difficult for 
a small landowner, as the spread between the 
offer of the Government and the possible 
recovery is relatively small and probably does 
not warrant the incurring of costs of litiga- 
tion, including appraisers’ fees and attor- 
neys’ fees, 

My experience has been that small land- 
owners are not willing to risk incurring of 
expenses of litigation and practically always 
settle with the Government for less than 
the reasonable value of the land. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have advised clients to do just 
that because of the hazards of litigation and 
the cost thereof. 


The Constitutional provision that private 
property shall not be taken without just 
compensation is not met in the present 
procedure. The property owner receives the 
reasonable market value less his litigation 
costs and attorney fees. 
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In my condemnation case if the condemnee 
cannot recover attorney fees there is a built- 
in inequity. All that the condemnee is en- 
titled to at the hands of the trier of the fact 
is just compensation. If he truly recovers 
just compensation and pays out a third or 
forty percent in attorney fees, he is just short 
that much of recovering just compensation. 
Juries are not generous with government 
money and I know of no instance where any- 
one has recovered more than he had coming 
and of course in all cases he would have to 
pay an attorney fee. 


If an offer is made by the government 
which comes anywhere near a fair price, it 
cannot safely be rejected. If the offer is 
nowhere near adequate, one must consider 
that appraisers will cost usually several hun- 
dred dollars and this must be paid regard- 
less of outcome of litigation and regardless 
of whether the matter is actually settled be- 
fore suit. One must also consider an at- 
torney’s fee and whether it should be taken 
on a time basis or on a percentage basis. 
Bearing in mind always that the property 
owner must be reasonably sure he will obtain 
a great deal more than the government offer 
or he will not break even after having paid 
his attorney’s fees, court costs, costs of prep- 
aration of necessary documents and apprais- 
er's fees. 


Obviously, a property owner cannot be 
justly compensated for his property when he 
must undertake to retain adequate and com- 
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petent counsel to represent him against the 
government. The trier of fact, be it judge or 
jury, is allowed only to determine the just 
compensation to be awarded for the property 
and cannot make any allowances for the ex- 
penses involved. The fee charged by us for 
federal condemnation cases has been one- 
third of the increase between the offer and 
the amount awarded by the court as just 
compensation, Although this is on a con- 
tingent basis, the property owner must give 
up his property and part of the proceeds in 
order to fight the government. This gives the 
negotiators for the government a very real 
and highly advantageous bargaining position. 
Needless to say, most negotiators, being gov- 
ernment loyal employees, take full advantage 
of this unequal bargaining position. 


My staff and I and legislative counsel 
of the Senate spent a good many hours 
reviewing the suggested changes in S. 
3883 and I am pleased to state that as 
a result of the help that I received from 
Oregon lawyers, the bill I am about to 
introduce represents a number of im- 
provements over S. 3883. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the RECORD at 
the close of my remarks. So that all 
who are interested may observe the dif- 
ferences between the bill I have just in- 
troduced and S. 3883 of the 89th Con- 
gress, I ask unanimous consent that both 
bills be set forth at the conclusion of 
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my remarks in parallel, adjacent col- 
umns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, both bills will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. In conclusion, I am 
pleased to inform my colleagues that S. 
3883 of the 89th Congress has the sup- 
port of the following organizations and 
associations of the State of Oregon: 

The board of governors of the Ore- 
gon State bar; 

The judicial committee of the Oregon 
State bar; 

The Union County Bar Association; 

The Lane County Bar Association; 
and 

The Coos-Curry Bar Association. 

It is my opinion that this bill, if en- 
acted, would promote justice and equity 
in Federal condemnation cases. I urge 
that it be given serious consideration by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
that early hearings be scheduled on this 
measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
analysis of the bill I have just intro- 
duced be set forth in the Recor follow- 
ing the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 


EXHIBIT 1 
S. 3883 (89th Cong.) 

A bill to provide for the payment of reasonable costs, expenses, 
and attorneys’ fees to defendants in actions by the United States 
for the condemnation of real property after determination of the 
amount of just compensation, or after abandonment of such 
action by the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 
161 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 2415. Actions for condemnation of real property 

“If, in any action brought by the United States for the acquisition 
of any interest in real property through the exercise of the power 
of eminent domain, it is determined that just compensation for 
such interest exceeds the maximum amount offered by the United 
States for such interest before the institution of that action, any 
judgment entered in that action in favor of the United States with 
respect to that interest shall provide for the payment to the de- 
fendant having title to that interest of (1) the amount determined 
to constitute just compensation for that interest, and (2) a sum 
equal to the aggregate amount of the costs and reasonable expenses 
incurred by such defendant in the preparation and trial of that 
action, including a reasonable attorney’s fee, as determined by the 
court. If, after the institution of any such action, the United States 
dismisses such action before judgment or such action is dismissed 
upon motion of the defendant having title to that interest for failure 
of prosecution of such action, the court shall enter in that action, 
upon application made by such defendant judgment requiring the 
payment by the United States to such defendant of a sum equal to 
the aggregate amount of the costs and reasonable expenses incurred 
by such defendant for the preparation or trial of that action, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney’s fee, as determined by the court.“ 

(b) The chapter analysis of such chapter is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


EXHIBIT 2 
S. 1351 (90th Cong.) 

A bill to provide for the payment of reasonable cost, expenses, and 
attorneys’ fees to defendants in actions by the United States for 
the condemnation of real property after determination of the 
amount of just compensation, or after abandonment of such 
actions by the United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 
161 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“$ 2415. Actions for the condemnation or taking of real property 


“(a) If, in any action brought by the United States for the acqui- 
sition of any interest in real property through the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain, it is determined that just compensation 
for such interest exceeds the maximum amount offered by the 
United States for such interest before the institution of that action, 
any Judgment entered in that action in favor of the United States 
with respect to that interest shall provide for the payment to the 
defendant having title to that interest of (1) the amount deter- 
mined to constitute just compensation for that interest, and (2) 
a sum equal to the ate amount of the costs and expenses 
incurred by such defendant incident to that action. If, after the 
institution of any such action, the United States dismisses such 
action before judgment, or such action is dismissed upon motion 
of the defendant having title to that interest for failure of prosecu- 
tion of such action, the court shall enter in that action, upon 
application made by such defendant, judgment requiring the pay- 
ment by the United States to such defendant of a sum equal to 
the aggregate amount of the costs and expenses incurred by such 
defendant incident to that action. 

“(b) If, in any such action brought by the United States with 
respect to any interest in real property, it is determined that the 
United States is without lawful authority to acquire that interest 
through the exercise of any power of eminent domain, any judg- 
ment entered in that action in favor of the defendant shall provide 
for the payment to the defendant by the United States of a sum 
equal to the aggregate amount of the costs and expenses incurred 
by the defendant incident to that action. 

“(c) If, in any action brought against the United States for 
the recovery of just compensation for the taking of any interest 
in real property, it is determined that such taking occurred with- 
out a tender of compensation to the plaintiff for such interest or 
that just compensation for the interest taken exceeds the maximum 
amount tendered to the plaintiff for such interest by or on behalf 
of the United States before the institution of that action, any judg- 
ment entered in that action in favor of the plaintiff with respect 
to that interest shall provide for the payment to the plaintiff of 
(1) the amount determined to constitute just compensation for 
that interest, and (2) a sum equal to the aggregate amount of the 
costs and expenses incurred by the plaintiff incident to that action. 
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Exutsrr 1—Continued 
S. 3883 (89th Cong.)—Continued 


“2415, Actions for condemnation of real property.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act shall be effective with 
respect to all actions brought on and after the first day of the 
third month beginning after the date of enactment of this Act for 
the acquisition of any interest in real property by or on behalf of 
any department or agency of the United States through the exercise 
of the power of eminent domain. 
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Exkrarr 2—Continued 
S. 1351 (90th Cong.) —Continued 

„d) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘United States’ means the United States Govern- 
ment, any department, agency, instrumentality, or officer thereof, 
and any corporation owned or controlled by the United States 
Government. 

“(2) The term ‘expenses’ includes, but is not limited to, expenses 
reasonably incurred for appraisal and other expert services inci- 
dent to the preparation and trial of a civil action, and a reasonable 
attorney’s fee incurred incident to the preparation and trial of 
such action and the review of any judgment or decree entered 
therein, as determined by the court in that action.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of such chapter is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


“2415. Actions for the condemnation or taking of real property.” 


Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act shall be effective with 
respect to all actions brought on and after the first day of the 
third month beginning after the date of enactment of this Act (1) 
by or on behalf of any department, agency, instrumentality, or 
Officer of the United States or any corporation owned or controlled 
by the United States Government for the acquisition of any interest 
in real property through the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain, or (2) by any party for the recovery of just tion 
for the taking of any interest in real property by or on behalf of 
any such department, agency, instrumentality, officer, or corporation. 


Exuisir 3 
ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


Section 1(a) provides that the defendant 
landowner is entitled to just compensation 
and the aggregate amount of the costs and 
expenses incurred by the defendant in the 
action, if it is determined that just com- 
pensation for the landowner’s interest ex- 
ceeds the maximum amount offered by the 
United States before the institution of the 
action. 

Section 1(a) also provides that where the 
United States dismisses the action before 
judgment, or the defendant landowner ob- 
tains a dismissal for failure of the United 
States to prosecute the action, the court is 
to enter in that action, upon application by 
the defendant, judgment requiring the 
United States to pay the defendant land- 
owner a sum equal to the aggregate of the 
costs and expenses incurred by the defendant 
incident to that action. 

Section 1(b) provides that in the rare in- 
stance in which it is determined that the 
United States is without lawful authority 
to acquire a landowner’s interest through the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain, the 
Judgment in favor of the defendant must 
provide for payment to him by the United 
States of the sum equal to the aggregate 
amount of the costs and incurred 
by the defendant incident to the action. 

Section 1(c) deals with cases of so-called 
“inverse” condemnation, in which the tak- 
ing by the United States was without a ten- 
der of compensation, or in which the maxi- 
mum tendered by the United States to the 
plaintiff before institution of the action, was 
less than the amount recovered by the plain- 
tiff. 

Section 1(d)(1) defines “United States”, 
to include the United States Government, 
any department, agency, instrumentality, or 
officer thereof, and any corporation owned or 
controlled by the United States Government. 

Section 1(d)(2) defines the term ex- 
penses” to include appraisal fees and costs 
of other expert services incident to the prep- 
aration and trial of a civil action, as well 
as a reasonable attorney's fee incurred in- 
cident to the preparation and trial of the 
action. The term expenses also includes a 
reasonable attorney's fee incident to the re- 
view of any judgment or decree as deter- 
mined by the court. 

Section 2 provides that the amounts in- 
cluded In the bill shall be effective with re- 
spect to actions brought on and after the 
first day of the third month following the 
enactment of the act. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN AMOUNT OF OUT- 
STANDING SILVER CERTIFICATES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have introduced a bill to authorize ad- 
justments in the amount of outstanding 
silver certificates, and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of Secre- 
tary Fowler’s letter recommending the 
bill and also the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1352) to authorize adjust- 
ments in the amount of outstanding 
silver certificates, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Sparkman, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
determine from time to time the amount of 
silver certificates, issued after June 30, 1929, 
which in his judgment have been destroyed 
or irretrievably lost, or are held in collec- 
tions, and will never be presented for re- 
demption. In the case of each determination 
he shall credit the appropriate receipt ac- 
count with an equivalent amount, and shall 
reduce accordingly the amount of silver 
certificates outstanding on the books of the 
Treasury. 

Src. 2. Silver certificates shall be exchange- 
able for silver bullion for one year fol- 
lowing the enactment of this Act. There- 
after they shall no longer be redeemable in 
silver but shall be redeemable from any 
moneys in the general fund of the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3. Effective upon the expiration of 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act, section 2 of the Act of June 4, 1963, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 405 a-1), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to use for coinage, or to sell on 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
appropriate, any silver of the United States 
at a price not less than the monetary value 
of $1.292929292 per fine troy ounce.” 


The letter presented by Mr. SPARKMAN 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 14, 1967. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a proposed bill “To authorize ad- 
justments in the amount of outstanding 
silver certificates, and for other purposes.” 

The proposed legislation would accomplish 
two purposes. First, it would authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to write off those 
outstanding silver certificates which he de- 
termines have been lost or destroyed, or are 
held in collections, and will never be pre- 
sented for redemption. Second, it would 
limit to one year the time during which sil- 
ver certificates are exchangeable for silver. 

There were outstanding on December 31, 
1966, silver certificates in the amount of 
$568,840,348, requiring that 439,962,457 
ounces of silver be held for their redemption. 
The Treasury held a total of 591,940,684 
ounces of silver, plus 2,305,132 ounces in sil- 
ver dollars, leaving a balance of uncom- 
mitted silver of 154,283,359 ounces. 

Enactment of this proposed legislation 
would bring to completion the policy changes 
with to silver that were begun in 
1961 when President Kennedy took the first 
step in the gradual withdrawal of silver from 
our monetary system. By 1961, it had be- 
come clear that world industrial consump- 
tion of silver would exceed world production. 
President Kennedy therefore suspended the 
sale of free silver from Treasury stocks at 
artificially low prices. As the next step the 
Congress repealed the Silver Purchase Acts 
by the Act of June 4, 1963. 

Included in the Act of June 4, 1963, was 
the authority to supply the need for currency 
in the $1 denomination, which had been met 
exclusively by silver certificates, with Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, and the authority to re- 
deem silver certificates with silver bullion 
rather than with silver dollars, The issu- 
ance of $1 Federal Reserve notes was begun 
in November, 1963, and the issuance of silver 
certificates was stopped in September, 1964. 

With industrial consumption of silver ex- 
ceeding production it also became clear that 
the minting of subsidiary silver coins made 
of 90-percent silver could not continue. The 
Congress therefore enacted the Coinage Act 
of 1965, which authorized the minting of 
dimes and quarters made of copper and 
nickel and half-dollars made of 40-percent 
silver. 

The proposed legislation would free for 
more productive uses the remaining silver 
held by the Treasury as backing for silver 
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certificates, a considerable amount immedi- 
ately and the rest a year after enactment. 

The write-off of currencies no longer be- 
ing issued, which would be authorized by 
the first section of the proposed legislation, 
is the accepted method of dealing with the 
amounts which have been lost or destroyed 
over the years. The Old Series Currency 
Adjustment Act of 1961 provided authority 
for the write-off of the old, large-size cur- 
rency which was no longer issued after July 
1. 1929. Under that Act over $144 million 
of currency has been determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to have been lost or 
destroyed and has been written off. Under 
that legislation the gold and silver backing 
those currencies has been freed for other 
uses and receipts have accrued to the Treas- 
ury from the write-off of the currency. The 

's experience with the write-off of 
other currencies no longer issued would in- 
dicate that about $150 million of silver cer- 
tificates could be written off immediately 
upon enactment of the proposed legislation, 
thus freeing that amount of silver and 
creating that amount of receipts to the 
Treasury. Further write-offs could be made 
as experience demonstrated that additional 
silver certificates would never be presented 
for redemption. 

The second section of the proposed legisla- 
tion would set a time limit within which 
holders of silver certificates could present 
them in order to obtain redemption in silver. 
The theory that a metallic backing was 
mecessary to support paper currency has long 
ceased to have any significance in our mod- 
ern economy; a flexible currency, such as 
Federal Rerseve notes, far more effectively 
serves the needs of the public. Until re- 
cently the bullion backing silver certificates 
was worth considerably less as a commodity 
than the face amount of the certificates, and 
the silver backing for silver certificates was 
never intended to make the certificates a 
convenient way to hold silver for speculative 
purposes. Now that the silver bullion back- 
ing certificates happens to have the same 
value as the certificates themselves, the pro- 
posed legislation would offer holders of such 
certificates one year in which they might ex- 
change them for silver if they think that 
best protects their interest. After the de- 
mands of those wishing to obtain silver have 
been satisfied the remaining outstanding 
certificates would continue to function as 
legal tender and would be redeemable in 
other forms of legal tender. The public 
would not, however, be able to speculate on 
the price of silver merely by holding certifi- 
cates indefinitely as warehouse receipts. 
This is an entirely reasonable way of getting 
the Government out of the commodity busi- 
ness. 

The third section of the proposed legisla- 
tion would merely conform existing law by 
making changes which the first two sections 
would make necessary. 

The silver remaining in the Treasury after 
completion of action under the proposed 
legislation would be available for establish- 
ing an emergency stockpile, or for coinage, 
or for sale in the market or disposition in 
such other ways as might be in the public 
interests. Presumably recommendations in 
this respect will be made by the Joint Com- 
mission on the Coinage, authorized to be 
established by the Coinage Act of 1965. 

It will be appreciated if you will lay the 
attached proposed bill before the Senate. A 
similar communication has been trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that the enactment of 
the proposed legislation would be consistent 
with the Administration's objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
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[Mr. SPARKMAN] has just introduced for 
appropriate reference a bill submitted by 
the Treasury Department dealing with 
the silver backing of our silver certificates 
along with a letter dated March 14, 1967, 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Since I have been following the silver 
situation very closely and have recently 
made two speeches in this Chamber con- 
cerning this matter, I believe it is appro- 
priate that I comment on the letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I think 
the letter will be of interest to everyone 
who has been following the silver situa- 
tion as well as to those iz-terested in our 
monetary policy. 

Mr. President, in the first place, the 
letter cites the amount of free silver we 
had as of December 31, 1966, which is 
indicated as being 154,283,359 ounces. 
The December 31 figures is badly mis- 
leading because it is out of date. 

The colloquy last Thursday between 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
{Mr. MansFrietp], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] and my- 
self clearly demonstrated that as of 
March 10, 1967, we only had 112,979,825 
ounces of free silver. One can readily 
observe the tremendous drop in free sil- 
ver between December 31, 1966, and 
March 10 of this year, and the decline 
is continuing at a dramatic rate. Sec- 
ondly, and I believe of equal importance 
in showing that the Treasury has not 
been entirely frank in this matter, I 
would like to quote from page 2 of the 
Treasury letter which states: 

The theory that a metallic backing was 
necessary to support paper currency has long 
ceased to have any significance in our modern 
economy; a flexible currency, such as Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, far more effectively serves 
the needs of the public. 


Mr. President, I submit that this is the 
first step on the part of the administra- 
tion to do what I have for 2 years been 
predicting they would do, I have pre- 
dicted that the administration would re- 
move all metallic backing from our cur- 
rency and place the country in the posi- 
tion of having nothing but printing press 
money for the people of the United 
States. When we do thas, Mr. President, 
we are in the first stages of a disaster 
similar to disasters which have caused 
the downfall of every other country fol- 
lowing similar policies. 

I would say to the Department of the 
Treasury and the Committee on Banking 
and Currency that if we are to go forward 
with this idea by first removing the back- 
ing from our silver certificates and then 
the metallic backing from our other cur- 
rency; we will be taking a big step toward 
disaster and inflation in this country. 

Mr. President, I could make many 
more comments in connection with the 
proposed bill, but the one additional 
point that I wish to make at this time 
is that, because the administration has 
no policy with respect to silver, we now 
find ourselves with an insufficient supply 
of silver for our defense needs. The 
drain on our free Treasury reserves con- 
tinues, and the administration has once 
again met the situation with legislation 
by crisis, designed only to create tempo- 
rarily more silver for our reserves. The 
bill offers nothing in the way of a solu- 
tion of our silver problem. 
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The first objective that we, as Sena- 
tors have is to supply the defense needs 
of this country and then decide what we 
age going to do with the remainder of 
our free silver regardless of whether the 
silver association agrees with us. 


U.S. LABOR COURT BILL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr, Curtis], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy], and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
monp], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to abolish the National 
Labor Relations Board and to establish 
in its place a 15-judge U.S. labor court 
similar in many respects to the U.S. Tax 
Court. 

In the interests of justice and public 
confidence, it has long been my view that 
our labor-management laws should be 
interpreted and applied by persons of 
judicial temperament acting in a judicial 
atmosphere—by judges who are well in- 
sulated from day-to-day political and 
special interest pressures. Unfortu- 
nately, the NLRB has shown little in- 
clination to act, or to regard itself, as a 
judicial body. Instead, it seems to re- 
gard itselfi—in the words of one of its 
— — members—as a policymaking tri- 


In my view, the qualifications and ten- 
ure of NLRB membership invite this un- 
fortunate attitude. NLRB members are 
appointed for short 5-year terms. There 
is no requirement that they be lawyers; 
in fact, two of the five current members 
of the NLRB are not lawyers. 

Mr. President, the problems which 
stem from the basic system are com- 
pounded by inadequate appeal proce- 
dures. If the General Counsel of the 
NLRB decides that he will not issue 
an unfair labor practice complaint, there 
can be no appeal from his determination. 
If he does issue an unfair labor practice 
complaint, the decision handed down 
thereafter by the NLRB can be ap- 
pealed; however, appeal rights are 
limited. The appellate court may review 
only the record made at the NLRB 
level. The court is required to sustain 
all of the Board’s findings of fact which 
are supported by substantial evi- 
dence”—whether or not the court would 
have made similar findings on the same 
evidence. 

Furthermore, the apparent safeguard 
of the right to appeal from NLRB de- 
cisions is weakened by the inclination of 
appellate courts to defer to the supposed 
expertise of the Board in labor-manage- 
ment matters. 

I believe that the bill being introduced 
today would go a long way toward rem- 
edying a number of these existing prob- 
lems. Under the bill— 

The NLRB would be replaced by a 
U.S. labor court of 15 judges, who would 
have 20-year terms, except original 
appointees would serve staggered terms. 

The labor court, an independent ju- 
dicial body, would enjoy a greatly en- 
hanced stature. I believe that parties 
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and the public alike could rightly expect 
that decisions would be based upon the 
law, congressional intent and an appro- 
priate respect for the doctrine of stare 
decisis. 

The legislation would authorize the 
court to establish divisions, consisting of 
one or more judges. Such divisions 
would help narrow, and eliminate the lag 
in case handling which has long char- 
acterized the acivities of the NLRB. 

An Administrator would be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who would replace 
the General Counsel of the NLRB. If 
an unfair labor practice were charged, 
and the Administrator should refuse to 
issue a complaint, the charging party 
would have the right to appeal to the 
labor court. a 

Ninety commissioners, who would have 
to be lawyers, could be appointed by the 
court to serve as assigned by the chief 
judge. They would receive $26,000 a 
year, and would be at the option of the 
court. The commissioners so appointed 
would replace the present NLRB trial 
examiners. 

I should like to point out that the bill 
being introduced today generally follows 
recommendations which have been made 
in the past by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. President, the establishment of a 
U.S. labor court would not provide a 
panacea for all the problems inherent in 
the administration of our national labor- 
management laws. However, I do be- 
lieve that enactment of this legislation 
would represent an important and effec- 
tive step in the right direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1353) to amend title 28 
of the United States Code, “Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure,” and incorporate 
therein provisions relating to the U.S. 
Labor Court, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. GRIFFIN (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1353 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Labor Court Act”. 

Section 1. Title 28, United States Code, 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” is 
amended by inserting in the analysis of part 
I, preceding chapter 1, after the item 
er oourt 
the following new item: 
. 271". 

See. 2. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately following 
pecker 255 thereof the following new chap- 


wane “CHAPTER 12—LABOR COURT 

“271. Appointment and number of judges; 
character of court. à 

“272. Chief judge; designation. 

“273. Precedence of judges. 

“274. Tenure and salaries of judges. 

“275. Principal seat and terms. 
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“276. Assignment of judges; hearings; divi- 
sions; quorum. 
“277. Seal. 
“278. Sessions. 
“§ 271. Appointment and number of judges; 
character of court 

“The President shall appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, fifteen 
judges who shall constitute a court of record 
known as the United States Labor Court. 
The term of office of judges of the United 
States Labor Court shall be twenty years, ex- 
cept that (1) of the judges first appointed, 
four shall be appointed for a term of office 
of five years, four shall be appointed for a 
term of office of ten years, four for a term of 
office of fifteen years, and three for a term 
of office of twenty years from the date of 
enactment of the Labor Court Act, as des- 
ignated by the President at the time of ap- 
pointment, (2) any judge appointed to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of the judge he succeeded, and 
(3) a judge shall continue to serve until the 
judge who succeeds him is appointed and has 
qualified. 

“$272. Chief judge; designation 

“The Labor Court shall, at least biennially, 
designate a judge of such court to act as 
chief judge. 

“§ 273. Precedence of judges 

“The chief judge of the Labor Court shall 
have precedence and preside at any session 
of the court which he attends. 

“The other judges shall have precedence 
and, in the absence of an order of designation 
by the chief judge, shall preside according 
to the seniority of their commissions. Judges 
whose commissions bear the same date shall 
have precedence according to seniority in age. 


274. Salaries of judges 

“The judges of the Labor Court shall re- 
ceive a salary of $33,000 a year. 
275. Principal seat and terms 

“The principal seat of the Labor Court 
shall be in the District of Columbia. The 
court may sit at such times and places with- 
in the United States as the court may fix by 
rule, 

“§ 276. Assignment of judges; hearings; divi- 
sions; quorum 

“The Labor Court may authorize the hear- 
ing and determination of cases by separate 
divisions, each consisting of one or more 
judges. 

“The chief judge, pursuant to rule of court, 
shall assign judges to the respective di- 
visions. 

“A majority of the judges of the Labor 
Court shall constitute a quorum of the court 
but a majority of the number of judges as- 
signed to a division shall constitute a 
quorum of such division. 

“§ 277. Seal 

“The Labor Court shall have a seal which 
shall be judicially noticed. 
“§ 278. Sessions 

“The time and place of the sessions of the 
Labor Court and its divisions shall be pre- 
scribed by the chief judge, pursuant to rule 
of court, with due consideration being given 
to the expeditious conduct of proceeding 
and the convenience of the parties.” 

Sec, 3. (a) Title 28, United States Code, 
section 331, first paragraph, is amended by 
inserting after “Patent Appeals,” the fol- 
lowing: “the chief judge of the Labor 
Court,“. 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, section 
331, third paragraph, is amended by insert- 
ing after “Court of Claims” the following: 
“the chief judge of the Labor Court”, 

Sec. 4. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 373, first paragraph, is amended by in- 
serting After “Virgin Islands,“ the follow- 
ing: “or of the Labor Court,“. 

Sec. 5. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 376, subsection (q) is amended by in- 
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serting after Virgin Islands” the follow- 
ing: “, the judges of the Labor Court,“. 

Sec. 6. (a) Title 28, United States Code, 
section 451, second paragraph, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“The term ‘court of the United States’ in- 
cludes the Supreme Court of the United 
States, courts of appeals, district courts 
constituted by chapter 5 of this title, in- 
cluding the United States District Court for 
the District of Puerto Rico, the Court of 
Claims, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, the Customs Court, the Labor 
Court, and any court created by Act of Con- 
gress the judges of which are entitled to hold 
office during good behavior.” 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, section 
451, fourth paragraph is amended to read 
as follows: 

“The term ‘judge of the United States’ in- 
cludes judges of the courts of appeals, dis- 
trict courts, Court of Claims, Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, Customs Court, 
Labor Court, and any court created by Act 
of Congress the judges of which are en- 
titled to hold office during good behavior.” 

Src. 7. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 456, second paragraph, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The official station of the Chief Justice of 
the United States, the justices of the Su- 
preme Court and the judges of the Court of 
Claims, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Labor Court, shall be the 
District of Columbia.” 

Src. 8. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 610, is amended to read as follows: 
“$610, Courts defined 

“As used in this chapter the word ‘courts’ 
includes the court of appeals and district 
courts of the United States, the United States 
District Court for the District of the Canal 
Zone, the District Court of Guam, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, the Court 
of Claims, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, the Customs Court, and the Labor 
Court.” 

Sec. 9. The analysis of Part [I—Court 
Officers and Employees”, immediately pre- 
ceding chapter 41, title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after the item 


“55. Customs Court 871" 
the following: 
“66. Faber Gurt 22 911”. 


Sec. 10. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately after sec- 
tion 873 the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 56—LABOR COURT 
“Sec. 
“911, Clerk and employees. 
“912. Law clerks and secretaries. 
“913. Commissioners. 


“$911. Clerk and employees 

“(a) The Labor Court may appoint a clerk, 
and may appoint or authorize the appoint- 
ment of other officers and employees in such 
number as may be approved by the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 

“(b) The clerk shall be subject to removal 
by the court. Other officers and employees 
shall be subject to removal by the court or, 
if the court shall so determine, by the clerk 
or other officer who appointed them, with 
the approval of the court. 

“(c) The clerk shall pay into the Treas- 
ury all fees, costs, and other moneys collected 
by him. He shall make returns thereof to 
the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts under regulations 
prescribed by him. 

“§ 912. Law clerks and secretaries 

“Each judge may appoint a secretary and, 
upon certification of necessity by the chief 
judge, a law clerk. Upon further certifica- 
tion of necessity by the chief judge a judge 
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may appoint one additional law clerk for the 
period of necessity: Provided, That no such 
additional law clerk may be appointed for 
a period longer than one calendar year from 
the date of appointment, 

“$913, Commissioners 

“(a) The Labor Court may appoint not 
more than ninety commissioners who shall 
be subject to removal by the court and shall 
devote all of their time to the duties of the 
office. Each commissioner shall be an attor- 
ney at law. 

(b) Each commissioner shall receive basic 
compensation at the rate of $26,000 a year, 
and also all necessary traveling expenses and 
@ per diem allowance as provided in sections 
835-842 of title 5, United States Code, while 
traveling on official business and away from 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

“(c) The chief judge shall assign commis- 
sioners as the business of the court may 
require.” 

Sec. 11. (a) The analysis of chapter 83, 
immediately preceding section 1291, title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
immediately below 


“1292. Interlocutory decisions.” 
the following: 
“1293. Labor Court decision.” 


Sec. 12. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting the following new sec- 
tion immediately after section 1292: 


“§ 1293. Labor Court decisions 

“Except as otherwise expressly provided 
herein, the courts of appeals shall have juris- 
diction to review on appeal final orders of 
the Labor Court in the same manner and to 
the same extent as decisions of the district 
courts in civil actions tried without a jury.” 

Sec. 13. Title 28, United State Code, sec- 
tion 1293, is amended by inserting (a)“ 
preceding the first paragraph and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 


graphs: 

“(b) An appeal from a reviewable decision 
of the Labor Court may be taken to the 
court of appeals for any circuit in which the 
unfair labor practice in question occurred, 
or wherein the party against whom the pro- 
ceeding in the Labor Court was instituted 
resides or transacts business; or an appeal 
may be taken to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
by stipulation of the parties. 

“(c) An appeal from a reviewable decision 
of the Labor Court may be taken by any 
person aggrieved thereby. The term ‘person 

ved’ as used herein shall include and 
be limited to (1) any person against whom 
the decision is rendered, (2) the Administra- 
tor of the National Labor Relations Act, and 
(3) the person filling the charge upon which 
the proceeding is based, if the court has dis- 
missed a complaint in whole or in part. 

“(d) The Administrator shall be a party 
to any appeal taken as provided herein from 
any decision of the Labor Court.” 

Sec. 14. The analysis of “Part IV—Juris- 
diction and Venue”, immediately preceding 
chapter 81, title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“96. Labor Court....---.---.--.-.-.. 1621”. 

Sec. 15. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately following 
section 1583 the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 96—LABOR COURT 
“Sec. 
“1621. Jurisdiction. 

“(a) The Labor Court shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to hear proceedings, render 
judgments, issue decrees including decrees 
granting injunctions, and issue certifications 
under the foll s 

“(1) Section 8 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act as amended (U.S.C., title 29, sec. 
158) and as further amended by section 19 
of the Labor Court Act. 

“(2) Section 9 of the National Labor Re- 
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lations Act as amended (U.S. C., title 29, sec. 
159), and as further amended by section 19 
of the Labor Court Act. 

(3) Section 10 of the National Labor 
Relations Act as amended (U.S. C., title 29, 
sec. 160) and as further amended by sec- 
tion 19 of the Labor Court Act. 

“(b) The decisions and certifications of 
the Labor Court under section 9 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended 
(U.S. C., title 29, sec. 159), and as further 
amended by section 19 of the Labor Court 
Act shall not be subject to review in a court 
of appeals or elsewhere, except upon a re- 
view of a judgment under section 8 thereof 
which is based in whole or in part upon such 
decision of certification. In such case the 
record of such representation proceeding 
shall be included in the transcript of the 
entire record filed in the court of appeals, 
and thereupon the decision of the court of 
appeals shall be made upon the pleadings, 
testimony, and proceedings set forth in such 
transcript.” 

Sec. 16. The analysis of “Part VI—Partic- 
ular Proceedings”, immediately preceding 
chapter 151 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after the item 


“169. Customs Court procedure 2631” 

the following: 

“170. Labor Court procedure 2651“. 
Sec. 1¥. Title 28, United States Code, is 


amended by adding the following new chap- 
ter immediately after section 2642: 


“CHAPTER 170—LABOR COURT PROCE- 
DURE 

“Sec. 

“2651. Proceedings before commissioners 
generally. 

“2652. Proceedings, findings, and opinion of 
division; review. 

“2653. Procedural rules. 

“2654. Finality of orders. 

“2655. Stay pending appeal. 

“2656. Rules of practice. 

“$2651. Proceedings before commissioners 
generally 

“(a) In accordance with rules and orders 
of the Labor Court, commissioners shall fix 
times for hearings, administer oaths or af- 
firmations to witnesses, receive evidence, and 
report findings of fact and their recom- 
mendations for conclusions of law and deci- 
sion in cases assigned to them. 

“(b) The rules of the court shall pro- 
vide for the filing with the court of the com- 
missioner’s report of findings of fact and 
recommendations for conclusions of law and 
decision, and for opportunity for the parties 
to file exceptions thereto, and a hearing 
thereon before the court within a reasonable 
time. If no exceptions are filed to a com- 
missioner’s report, the findings of fact and 
the conclusions of law and decision rec- 
ommended therein shall become the findings 
of fact, conclusions of law, and decision of 
the court. Unless on remand to the com- 
missioner, the court shall not consider any 
issue of fact not raised by exception to the 
commissioner’s report. The court shall by 
rule provide for the weight to be: accorded 
to findings of fact by commissioners includ- 
ing findings based on credibility. 

“§ 2652. Proceedings, findings, and opinion 
division; review 

“A division of the Labor Court shall hear 
and determine any matters assigned by the 
chief judge. 

“The decision of the division shall upon 
publication thereof become, the decision of 
the court. Within thirty days following pub- 
lication thereof the chief judge, either on his 


own motion or on motion by one of the 


parties, may order a review by the court in 
accordance with its rules, or within such 
thirty days three or more judges may order 
such review; and in either case the chief 
— 7 — may enter an order staying the decision 

the division pending such review. Such 
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review shall be by a court of at least five 
judges, before which the parties shall have 
the right to appear, and the decision of which 
shall become the decision of the court. 


“$2653. Procedural rules 

“The trials and proceedings before the 
Labor Court, divisions of the court, and com- 
missioners, shall be conducted in accordance 
with such rules of practice and procedure 
as the Labor Court may prescribe, such rules 
to conform as nearly as practicable with the 
Rules of Civil Procedure for the District 
Courts of the United States. 

“The rules of evidence applied in the dis- 
trict courts in civil actions tried without a 
jury shall be applied in trials and proceed- 
ings of the Labor Court, its divisions, and 
commissioners.” 

Sec. 18. Provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, to be applicable 
except as provided herein. All 
of the provisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended, shall remain in 
full force and effect, except that, wherever 
that Act refers to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board or the General Counsel of the 
Board, it shall be deemed to refer to the 
United States Labor Court or the Adminis- 
trator of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as the case may be. 

Sec.19. The National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, shall be further amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 2, Definitions, is amended by 
striking therefrom subsection (10). 

(2) Section 3 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec.3. (a) There shall be an Adminis- 
trator of the National Labor Relations Act, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and shall serve at the pleasure of the 
President. The Administrator shall receive 
a salary of $30,000 a year. The Adminis- 
trator may appoint such deputies, attorneys, 
and clerical assistants and employees as are 
necessary to perform his duties, 

“The Administrator shall have authority in 
respect of the investigation of charges and 
in respect of the institution of unfair labor 
practice proceedings before the Labor Court. 

“Subject to adjudication by the Labor 
Court as provided herein the Administrator 
shall also have authority to investigate rep- 
resentation petitions, conduct elections, and 
take other steps in connection therewith. 

“(b) The Administrator shall have the ex- 
clusive authority to institute unfair labor 
practice proceedings in the Labor Court to 
enforce compliance with section 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

“(c) Whenever a petition shall have been 
filed as provided in section 9(c) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, the 
Administrator shall have the exclusive right 
to investigate such petition, and if he is 
unable to dispose of the petition by with- 
drawal or by consent procedures, and finds 
that a question of representation is pre- 
sented which should be adjudicated by the 
Labor Court, he shall certify the petition to 
the Labor Court for the decision of such 
question of representation subject to the pro- 
visions of and in the manner provided by 
section 9 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended.” 

(3) Sections 4, 5, and 6 are hereby stricken. 

(4) Section 8(a) (2) is amended to read as 


. follows: 


“(2) to dominate or interfere with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor orga- 
nization or contribute financial or other sup- 
port to it: Provided, That an employer shall 
not bé prohibited from permitting employees 
to confer with him during working hours 
without loss of time or pay: 

(5) Section 8(a)(3) is amended by sub- 
stituting the words “Labor Court” for 


“Board” where the latter appears therein. 
is amended by 


(6) Section 8(b)(4)(D) 
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substituting the words “Labor Court” for 
“Board” where the latter appears therein. 

(7) Section 8(b)(5) is amended by sub- 
stituting the words “Labor Court” for 
“Board” where the latter appears therein. 

(8) Section 8(b) (7) is amended by substi- 
tuting the words “Labor Court” for “Board” 
where the latter appears therein. 

(9) Section 8(d) is amended by substitut- 
ing the words “Labor Court” for “Board” 
where the latter appears therein. 

(10) Section 9(b) is amended by substi- 
tuting the words “Labor Court” for “Board” 
where the latter appears therein. 

(11) Section 9(c)(1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c)(1) Whenever a petition shall have 
been filed with the Administrator, in accord- 
ance with such rules as may be prescribed by 
the Labor Court— 

“(A) by an employee or group of employ- 
ees or any individual or labor organization 
acting in their behalf alleging that a sub- 
stantial number of employees (i) wish to be 
represented for collective bargaining and 
that their employer declines to recognize 
their representative as the representative de- 
fined in section 9(a), or (ii) assert that the 
individual or labor organization, which has 
been certified or is being currently recog- 
nized by their employer as the bargaining 
representative, is no longer a representative 
as defined in section 9(a); or 

“(B) by an employer, alleging that one or 
more individuals or labor organizations have 
presented to him a claim to be r 
as the representative defined in section 9(a); 
the Administrator shall investigate such pe- 
tition and unless disposed of by informal 
agreement of the parties, the petition shall 
be certified to the Labor Court by the Admin- 
istrator for the purpose of hearing and 
appropriate decision. If the Labor Court 
. finds upon the record of such hearing that a 
question of representation affecting com- 
merce exists, it shall direct an election by 
secret ballot to be conducted by the Admin- 
istrator who shall certify the results thereof 
to the Labor Court.” 

(12) Section 9(c)(2) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) In determining whether or not a 


question of representation exists the Labor 


Court shall make no distinction in its deci- 
sion because of the identity of the persons 
filing the petition or the kind of relief 
sought, and in no case shall the Labor Court 
deny a labor organization a place on the bal- 
lot by reason of any prior decree (or prior 
order of the National Labor Relations 
Board) with respect to such labor organiza- 
tion or its predecessor not issued in con- 
formity with section 10(c).” 

(13) Section 9(c) (3) is amended by strik- 
ing the words “under such regulations as 
the Board shall find are consistent with the 
purposes and provisions of this Act”. 

(14) Section 9(c)(4) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(4) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the waiving of a hearing 
by stipulation for the purpose of a consent 
election in conformity with regulations of 
the Administrator and applicable decisions 
of the Labor Court.” 

(15) Section 9(d) is hereby stricken and 
section 9(e) is redesignated (d)“. 

(16) Section 9(e)(1) is amended by sub- 
stituting the word “Administrator” for 
“Board” where the latter appears therein. 

(17) Section 10 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) The Labor Court shall have 
jurisdiction, as hereinafter provided, and 
unaffected by any other means of adjust- 
ment of prevention that had been or may 
be established by agreement, law, or other- 
wise, to enjoin any person from engaging in 
any unfair labor practice (listed in section 
8) affecting commerce. 

“(b) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has in or is engaging in any 
such unfair labor practice, the Administra- 
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tor, or any agent designated by the Admin- 
istrator for such purpose, shall investigate 
such charge and if, after such investigation, 
there is reasonable cause to believe such 
charge is true, the Administrator or his 
agent shall issue and cause to be served 
upon such person a complaint stating the 
charges in that respect, and shall file such 
complaint in the court. No complaint shall 
issue based upon any unfair labor practice 
occurring more than six months prior to the 
filing of the charge and the service of a copy 
thereof upon the person against whom such 
charge is made, unless the person aggrieved 
thereby was prevented from filing such 
charge by reason of service in the Armed 
Forces, in which event the six-month pe- 
riod shall be computed from the day of his 
discharge. In determining whether a com- 
plaint shall issue alleging a violation of 
section 8(a)(1) or section 8(a)(2) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
no distinction shall be made because the 
labor organization affected is or is not affil- 
lated with a labor organization national or 
international scope. The charging party 
shall, and any other person may, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, be allowed to intervene 
in the said proceeding and to present evi- 
dence. Where the Administrator or his 
agent refuses to issue a complaint pursuant 
to a charge alleging the commission of an 
unfair labor practice, the charging party 
may appeal to the Labor Court which shall 
have authority to require the Administrator 
to issue and cause to be served and filed a 
complaint based on such charge. 

“(c) If the court finds that any person 
named in the complaint has engaged in or 
is engaging in any such unfair labor practice, 
then the court shall state its findings of fact 
and shall enter a decree requiring such per- 
son to cease and desist from such unfair 
labor practice, and to take such affirmative 
action, including reinstatement of employees 
with or without back pay, as will effectuate 
the policies of this Act: Provided, That where 
a decree directs reinstatement of an em- 
ployee, back pay may be required of the em- 
ployer or labor organization, as the case may 
be, responsible for the discrimination suf- 
fered by him. If the court finds that the 
person named in the complaint has not en- 
gaged in or is not engaging in any such un- 
fair labor practice, then the court shall state 
its findings of fact and shall dismiss the said 
complaint. 

“(d) Upon the filing of a complaint, the 
court shall have jurisdiction, upon applica- 
tion by the Administrator, to grant such 
temporary relief or restraining order as it 
deems just and proper, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, in any case in which 
it is alleged and there is reasonable cause to 
believe that substantial and irreparable in- 
jury to the charging party is threatened: 
Provided, however, That no temporary re- 
straining order shall issue without notice to 
the person named in the complaint: Pro- 
vided further, That a motion for a temporary 
restraining order shall not be denied where 
the complaint alleges violations of sections 
8(b) (7), 8(e), or of the paragraphs (A), (B), 
or (O) of section 8(b) (4) and the court has 
reasonable grounds for believing such allega- 
tions to be true: Provided further, That no 
restraining order shall issue with respect to 
allegations in the complaint of unfair labor 
practices under section 8(b)(7) if a charge 
against the employer under section 8(a) (2) 
has been filed and after the preliminary in- 
vestigation the Administrator, or any agent 
designated by the Administrator for that 
purpose, has reasonable cause to believe that 
such charge is true, and issues and causes to 
be served and filed a complaint based on 
such charge. 

„e) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in an unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of paragraph 4(D) of 
section 8(b) of this Act, the Administrator 
shall not issue a complaint if, within ten days 
after such charge has been filed, there is sub- 
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mitted to the Administrator satisfactory evi- 
dence that the controversy giving rise to the 
charge has been settled, or that effective 
methods for the voluntary adjustment 
thereof have been agreed upon and that such 
adjustment will be enforced. 

“(f) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in an unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of sections 8 (b) (7), 
8(e), or of the paragraphs (A), (B), or (C) 
of section 8(b)(4), the preliminary inves- 
tigation of such charge shall be made forth- 
with and given priority over all other cases 
except cases of like character in the office 
where it is filed or to which it is referred. 

(g) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in an unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of subsection (a) (3) or 
(b) (2) of section 8, such charge shall be 
given priority over all other cases except 
cases of like character in the office where it 
is filed or to which it is referred and cases 
given priority under subsection (f). 

(18) Section 11 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 11. For the purpose of all investiga- 
tions which, in the opinion of the Adminis- 
trator, are necessary and proper for the 
exercise of the powers vested in him by sec- 
tion 9 and section 10— 

“(1) The Administrator, or his duly au- 
thorized agents, shall at all reasonable 
times have access to, for the purpose of 
examination, and the right to copy any 
evidence of any person being investigated or 
proceeded : guinst that relates to any matter 
under investigation or in question. The 
Labor Court shall, upon application of any 
party to such investigation or proceedings, 
forthwith issue to such party subpenas re- 
quiring the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses or the production of any evidence 
in such investigation or proceedings re- 
quested in such application. Within five 
days after the service of a subpena on any 
person requiring the production of any evi- 
dence in his possession or under his control, 
such person may petition the Labor Court 
to revoke such subpena, and the Labor Court 
shall revoke such subpena if it finds that 
the evidence whose production is required 
does not relate to any matter under investi- 
gation, or any matter in question in such 
proceedings, or if it finds that such sub- 
pena does not describe with sufficient par- 
ticularity the evidence whose production is 
required. Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such evidence may be re. 
quired from any place in the United States 
or any Territory or possession thereof, at 
any designated place of hearing; 

“(2) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, 
or other evidence in obedience to the sub- 
pena of the Labor Court, on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture; but no individual 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of 
any transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, to 
testify or produce evidence, except that such 
individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 

“(3) Complaints, orders, and other process 
and papers of the Labor Court, may be served 
either personally or by registered mail or by 
telegraph or by leaving a copy thereof at the 
principal office or place of business of the 
person requiring to be served. The verified 
return by the individual so serving the same 
setting forth the manner of such service shall 
be proof of the same, and the return post 
Office receipt or telegraph receipt therefor 
when registered and mailed or telegraphed 
as aforesaid shall be proof of service of the 
same. Witnesses summoned before the Labor 
Court, a division thereof, or commissioner, 
shall be paid the same fees and mileage that 
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are paid witnesses in the courts of the United 
States, and witnesses whose depositions are 
taken and the persons taking the same shall 
severally be entitled to the same fees as are 
paid for like services in the courts of the 
United States. 

“(4) All process of the Labor Court may be 
served anywhere in the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof.” 

(19) Section 12 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 12. Any person who shall willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with the 
Administrator or any of his agents or agen- 
cies in the performance of duties pursuant 
to this Act shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both.” 

(20) Section 14 is amended by substitut- 
ing the words “Labor Court” for “Board” 
where the latter appears therein. 

(21) Section 18 is hereby stricken. 

Sec. 20. TRANSFER OF PROCEEDINGS TO THE 
LABOR CourT.— 

On the effective date of this Act, proceed- 
ings pending before the General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board or be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board 
shall be suspended and thereafter trans- 
ferred as expeditiously as possible to the 
Administrator or to the Labor Court in the 
following manner: 

(1) Proceedings pending before the Gen- 
eral Counsel in which no formal action has 
been taken shall be transferred to the Ad- 
ministrator, who shall dispose of them in 
the manner prescribed herein and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

(2) Proceedings pending before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board shall be trans- 
ferred to the Labor Court for hearing and 
decision, de novo: Provided, however, That 
the Labor Court may, at the discretion of 
the trial judge, treat any intermediate re- 
port and recommendation issued by a trial 
examiner of the National Labor Relations 
Board as if it were a report and recommenda- 
tion made by a commissioner of the Labor 
Court. 

(3) Any decision and order issued by the 
National Labor Relations Board prior to the 
effective date of this Act which has not as 
of the effective date of this Act been enforced 
or reviewed by a court of appeals having 
jurisdiction under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, to enforce and re- 
view such decision shall have full force and 
effect and shall be subject to enforcement or 
review in accordance with the provisions of 
section 10 of the National Labor Relations 
Act as heretofore amended. In respect to the 
enforcement or review of any such case in the 
courts of appeals, the Administrator of the 
Labor Court shall exercise the function and 
have the authority and responsibility vested 
in the National Labor Relations Board by the 
National Labor Relations Act, as heretofore 
amended. 

Sec. 21. This Act shall take effect on the 
one hundred and eightieth day after the day 
of its enactment, 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the able junior Senator from 
Michigan for his leadership and his ex- 
pertise in the labor law field which he 
has again demonstrated this afternoon 
with the introduction of the Labor Court 
Act of 1967. 

Mr. President, when I served as chair- 
man of the Republican Committee on 
Program and Progress, I worked with 
John Stender, vice president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers & Helpers, AFL-CIO, in crystal- 
lizing the Republican attitude toward 
the labor movement. Our report, “De- 
cisions for a Better America,” published 
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in a paperback edition by Doubleday in 
1959, contained the following pledge: 

The Republican Party seeks a better life 
for the working men and women of America. 
Labor unions have contributed importantly 
to this better life, and to the vigor of the 
American system, They are an essential in- 
stitution in the fabric of American life both 
today and tomorrow. 

The well-being of our country and all its 
citizens is strengthened if the freedom and 
prosperity of America’s working people are 
assured. We thus propose a dedicated effort 
to achieve these aims. 


Accordingly, I am proud to sponsor 
this thoughtful proposal which I hope 
will enrich the dialog presently in prog- 
ress on the means by which labor- 
management relations can be stabilized. 
The thrust of this bill is to replace the 
National Labor Relations Board with a 
judicial body, which would decide cases 
on the basis of congressional policy and 
previous decision. The present disposi- 
tion of the Board to rely on changing 
policies and even to reverse their own 
recent decisions has proved detrimental, 
in my judgment, to both labor and man- 
agement. It has resulted in an atmos- 
phere of increasing confusion, unrest, 
and hostility. 

Such decisions, which define the lim- 
its and rules of labor management con- 
duct, should be as precise and predicta- 
ble as other legal decisions that regulate 
our growing, maturing industrial sector. 
I am happy to endorse the salutary prin- 
ciple of removing from politics and from 
the vagaries of political pressure and 
change the formulation of these vital 
guideposts so essential to labor-manage- 
ment stability. 

The approach of this bill has the back- 
ing of labor and management alike. It 
has been particularly impressed upon me 
by such outstanding members of orga- 
nized labor as Harold Hosier, president of 
the International Mailers Union; Mel 
Waters of the United Retail Workers 
Association; and Paul Petrick, editor and 
publisher of the National Independent 
Labor Journal. These union leaders, 
who are devoting their lives to strength- 
ening the rights of organized labor, en- 
thusiastically endorse the principles em- 
bodied in the Labor Court Act of 1967. 


STOCK OPTION ABUSE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation to repeal 
section 204(f) of the Federal Power Act. 
That is the provision which excludes 
from Federal Power Commission juris- 
diction the regulation of security issues 
by an electric utility “organized and 
operating in a State under the laws of 
which its security issues are regulated by 
a State commission.” 

The effect of section 204(f) is to pro- 
hibit Federal Power Commission regula- 
tion of security issues of most power 
companies. There are only four States 
in which there is no State commission 
with power to regulate security issues by 
public utilities. Those States are South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Texas, and Iowa. 
The FPC claims jurisdiction over secu- 
rity issues of 17 power companies in these 
four States. Five of the seventeen com- 
panies contend that they are not under 
FPC jurisdiction. In addition, FPC has 
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jurisdiction over the security issues of 11 
power companies which are incorporated 
in one State but operate in another, and 
of one company whose charter makes it 
not subject to State regulation. These 
29 power companies whose securities are 
subject to FPC regulation constitute ap- 
proximately 13 percent of the 216 major 
power companies in the Nation. 

Section 204(f) was apparently based on 
the presumption that State regulatory 
commissions could and would regulate 
security issues of utilities within their 
States. Unfortunately, in many in- 
stances, the presumption has been 
proven invalid. The failure of State 
regulatory commissions in this respect 
is illustrated by the rapid growth of re- 
stricted stock option plans within the 
electric power industry. 

A restricted stock option is a right, 
extended by a company to a limited 
number of persons, to purchase common 
stock in the future, at the price for 
which the stock sold when the option 
was granted. A case can be made for 
granting stock options in risk enterprises 
whose success or failure depends largely 
on the ability of executives to develop 
and sell a product profitably in a com- 
petitive market. However, electric util- 
ities are not in that category. They 
have a monopoly within their service 
area. They sell an essential product. 
Their revenue is related more to the size 
of their investment than it is to compe- 
tition in the marketplace. The law re- 
quires that the utilities’ rates be suffi- 
cient to cover all expenses, including 
taxes and salaries, plus profit. Free en- 
terprise businesses fail at the rate of 
about 15,000 a year. In contrast, elec- 
tric utilities, as agents of the State, are 
not permitted to fail or even to fail to 
make a profit. 

Generally speaking, stock option plans 
can lead to extraordinarily high income 
which is not necessarily related to ex- 
ecutive performance, Factors other 
than executive ability lead to bright 
prospects for an industry and higher and 
higher market prices of stock. This is 
especially true in the case of electric 
utilities. Our expanding economy re- 
quires a doubling of electric energy every 
10 years. Utility issues are often recom- 
mended by investors as “growth” stocks. 

When millions of dollars’ worth of 
stock are sold to power company officials 
holding stock options, at a fraction of 
the market value, both the stockholder 
and the electric consumer suffer. The 
loss of capital, because of the sale of 
stock at the below-market option price, 
amounts to capital foregone. Capital 
has to be raised somewhere else. In- 
creasingly, that money comes from the 
electric consumers. 

The industry phrase for this practice 
is “internal cash generation.” The con- 
sumer is forced to contribute capital 
through his electricity bill. But the 
consumer receives no stock, no divi- 
dends, no equity, no options. 

In 1954 internal cash generation pro- 
vided one-third of the power industry's 
total construction expenditures. By 


1963, internal cash generation provided 
almost two-thirds of the industry’s con- 
struction needs. Electricity rates are so 
high, in proportion to need for utility 
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operations, expansion, and profit, that 
relatively little or no stock has to be sold 
in order to raise money. About half of 
the power companies in this country do 
not plan to sell any more common stock 
during the rest of the sixties. Some 
companies are “internally generating” up 
to 120 percent of the funds they need for 
new construction. This revolution in 
utility financing makes the market for 
utility stocks even more attractive. 
And, of course, the company insiders 
who bought their stock at $25 or $50 per 
share receive as large a dividend as the 
ordinary stockholder who paid $100 for 
his share, purchased on the same day. 

Mr. President, ordinary power com- 
pany stockholders are powerless to stop 
this dilution of their equity by issuance 
of restricted stock options. Power com- 
panies are run by management, by 
proxy. At the 1963 annual meetings 
and elections of the then 222 major 
power companies, every single vote was 
cast by proxy or by holding company in 
almost 60 percent of the cases. More 
than 99 percent of the votes were cast by 
proxy or holding company in about 85 
percent of the meetings. More than 90 
percent were cast by proxy or holding 
company inabout 94 percent of the 
meetings. In the remaining 6 percent, 
a few individuals or companies together 
cast a majority of the vote. 

Electric consumers are likewise pow- 
erless to prevent dilution of stock by 
options and consequent forced contribu- 
tions of capital by the consumers. The 
regulatory commissions are supposed to 
protect the interests of both the stock- 
holder and the ratepayer. But in a 
number of States regulatory commis- 
sions have nevertheless approved stock 
option plans for investor-owned utilities. 

Use of restricted stock options by 
utilities is a relatively new development. 
It began in the early fifties, after Con- 
gress permitted profits from sale of stock 
to be taxed as a capital gain, at a maxi- 
mum rate of 25 percent, rather than as 
ordinary income. 

In 1953, an option plan was approved 
by stockholder proxy votes for Texas 
Utilities, the holding company which 
controls Dallas Power & Light, Texas 
Electric, and Texas Power & Light. 
Texas is one of the four States which 
does not have a State commission with 
power to regulate security issues by pub- 
lic utilities—in fact there is no State 
commission regulation of electric utili- 
ties in any way in Texas. Texas Utili- 
ties did not have to go before any com- 
mission to start its stock option plan. 
During that same year a stock option 
plan was initiated by Eastern Gas and 
Fuel Associates, one of whose subsidi- 
aries is an electric utility, Boston Gas. 
Central Kansas Power and Montana 
Power initiated their option plans in 
1954, Green Mountain Power, Vermont, 
and Nevada Power in 1955, Southwestern 
Public Service, Texas, in 1956. Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating, Missouri 
Utilities and United Gas Improvement— 
a combination electric-gas company in 
Philadelphia—joined the option club in 
1957, Kansas City Power & Light, New 
Mexico Electric Service, and Washington 
Water Power in 1958, Tampa Electric in 
1960. 
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Because of the relief from FPC regu- 
lation granted by section 204(f) of the 
Federal Power Act, only one of those 
companies had to obtain Federal Power 
Commission approval of its stock option 
plan. That one exception was Montana 
Power. It was then headquartered in 
New Jersey, but operating principally in 
Montana, and thus came under FPC 
jurisdiction. In 1956, when its stock 
option plan was considered by the FPC, 
approval was not difficult to obtain from 
the FPC. The Commission approved 
the Montana Power stock option plan 
without even holding a hearing. Let 
me point out here that none of the pres- 
ent members of the Commission were on 
it at that time. 

Utility use of stock options accelerated 
about 6 years ago. Holding companies 
subject to jurisdiction of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission had not been 
able to initiate option plans by simply 
going to the State regulatory commis- 
sions, The big holding companies had 
to obtain approval of the SEC. Shortly 
before the 1960 election Middle South 
Utilities, the New York holding company 
which controls Arkansas Power & Light, 
Louisiana Power & Light, Mississippi 
Power & Light, and New Orleans Public 
Service, asked the SEC for approval of 
its proposed stock option plan. SEC 
overruled strong staff objections to the 
proposal and approved it on February 
7, 1961. A few days later, SEC approved 
the stock option plan of Ohio Edison, 
which controls Pennsylvania Power. 
The following year SEC approved the 
stock option plan of Central and South- 
west, a Delaware holding company 
which, from a Chicago office, controls 
four southern and southwest power com- 
panies—Central Power & Light, Corpus 
Christi, Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, 
Southwestern Electric Power, Shreveport, 
and West Texas Utilities. During the 
early sixties two more companies, whose 
security issues are not subject to Federal 
regulation, initiated stock option plans. 
They are Central Louisiana Power and 
Florida Public Utilities. 

Thus 32 power companies, at least, now 
have stock option plans. I say at least 
because there may be others. The litera- 
ture in this field is scant. For some rea- 
son, power company officials do not issue 
press releases or make speeches about 
stock options. One may find some foot- 
noted references to stock option plans in 
small type in annual reports of utilities. 
Sometimes the annual reports make no 
mention at all of the scope or even the 
existence of the option plans. 

It is impossible to determine the profits 
obtained through utility stock options 
and to consider these profits in rate- 
making. The entire system of utility 
regulation rests on the accounting sys- 
tem. No one knows what the future 
price of stock will be. Therefore, op- 
tion profits are over and above the 
salaries and fringe benefits which are 
considered in establishment of rates. 
Those salaries and fringe benefits are 
not inadequate. Median annual salary 
for chief executives of the largest mu- 
nicipal power systems—those city-owned 
systems with gross revenues exceeding 
$10 million annually—was $20,000 in 
1963. In contrast, in 1963, the average 
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salary of chief executives of investor- 
owned utilities was $89,000. Their an- 
nual retirement benefits averaged 42 
percent of annual pay. 

Officials of some investor-owned utili- 
ties receive, in addition to their generous 
salaries and retirement plans, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars each, in stock 
option benefits. For example: 

G. L. MacGregor, president of Texas 
Utilities, has picked up about $350,000 
in windfall option profits since 1957. 
The $350,000 windfall is the difference 
between what he paid for stock and the 
prices which ordinary stockholders paid 
for the same number of shares pur- 
chased when he bought his. 

President W. W. Lynch, of Texas 
Power & Light, has picked up about 
$200,000 in option windfalls since 1957. 

Chairman of the Board H. L. Nichols, 
of Southwestern Public Service, has 
made about $200,000 on options. 

President C. A. Tatum, Jr., of Dallas 
Power & Light, has made about $100,000 
on options. 

R. O. Linville, vice president and con- 
troller of Kansas City Power & Light, 
made about $100,000 in one stock option 
transaction in 1964. 

Chairman of the Board Elmer L. Lind- 
seth, of Cleveland Electric Illuminating, 
has received approximately $225,000 in 
windfall profits from options since 1962. 

Chairman of the Board Kinsey Robin- 
son, of Washington Water Power, made 
approximately $78,000 in one stock op- 
tion transaction in 1964. 

Stock option beneficiaries are accorded 
tender tax treatment. When the stock 
is sold the tax is at the long-term capi- 
tal gains rate of 25 percent or less. If 
the executive is well-advised by tax ex- 
perts he gives some of his stock away, 
to his wife, his children, to a family 
foundation, his favorite charity, or 
even—in the case of one Texas utility 
executive—to a prospective daughter-in- 
law. In these cases the optioned execu- 
tive does not pay any tax at all. Fur- 
thermore, in many cases, the market 
value of the stock, rather than the lesser 
option price which he paid, can be de- 
ducted from his own personal income 
before taxes. 

In this way his family is happy, his 
favorite charities are happy, and he be- 
comes known as a great philanthropist, 
viewed with reverence and respect by 
the ordinary power company stockhold- 
ers and customers, who are blissfully 
unaware that it was in a sense their 
money which he gave away. 

In 1964 the Federal Power Commis- 
sion came to grips with the stock option 
abuse. In a landmark decision, which 
I shall later insert in the Recorp, the 
Commission disapproved a stock option 
plan proposed by the Black Hills Power & 
Light Co. Thus the Commission now 
has a public interest policy. However, 
because of section 204(f) of the Federal 
Power Act, the Commission has few 
places to apply this sound policy. 

The Black Hills Power & Light Co. was 
only the second stock option plan to 
come before the FPC. As indicated 
previously, the Commission now has 
jurisdiction over security issues of only 
28 power companies. Commission juris- 
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diction fails to reach almost 200 of the 
major companies. 

A power company, thanks to section 
204(f), can escape from FPC jurisdiction 
over security issues by doing two things: 
First, simply moving company headquar- 
ters to the State where it operates; and 
second, getting through the State legis- 
lature a law vesting authority over utility 
security issues in the State public service 
commission. 

To illustrate how a company escapes 
jurisdiction, and the consequent detri- 
ment to the public interest, I cite the case 
of the utility which serves my Helena 
home. 

In 1951 a law satisfying the second 
provision of section 204(f) slipped 
through the Montana Legislature. The 
Governor of Montana was then John W. 
Bonner. He vetoed the bill. Governor 
Bonner states in his veto message of 
March 1, 1951: 

The Montana Public Service Commission 
does not have the facilities or the personnel 
to pass upon the issuance of securities of 
any corporation, * * The existing Federal 
agencies have the trained personnel and the 
experience necessary for the uniform exami- 
nation, investigation, and regulation of pub- 
lic utility corporations, and the interest of 
the people will be better safeguarded by re- 
tention of the present system. 


Ten years later, in 1961, a similar bill 
slipped through the Montana Legisla- 
ture. John W. Bonner was no longer 
Governor. The bill was signed into law. 

That same year the Montana Power 
Co. moved its headquarters from New 
Jersey to Montana, thus satisfying the 
other condition set forth in section 
204(f). The company, whose first stock 
option plan had been approved without 
hearing by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in 1956, by 1961 had obtained stock- 
holder approval—by proxy—of a second 
stock option plan. Because of the new 
State legislation and the move home 
from New Jersey to Montana, the com- 
pany did not have to obtain approval of 
the Federal Power Commission in 1961, 
a commission which, under Chairman 
Joseph Swidler, was safeguarding the in- 
terests of the electric consumers and the 
ordinary stockholders. All the company 
had to do was obtain the approval of the 
Montana Railroad and Public Service 
Commission which, as Governor Bonner 
had observed, did not “have the facilities 
or the personnel to pass upon issuance 
of securities of any corporation.” 

The approval of the State commission 
was obtained within a week. Montana 
Power officials gleefully passed around 
to company insiders options to purchase 
another large parcel—450,000 shares 
of company stock. 

Mr. President, the enormity of this 
stock-watering option scheme is stagger- 
ing. This one company has set aside 
750,000 shares of stock, about 10 percent 
of the company’s total stock, about $30 
million worth of stock, for sale to com- 
pany insiders at the option prices. Some 
of them can buy stock for approximately 
one-third or one-fourth of its price to 
ordinary stockholders. More than 100 
persons are participating in the stock 
option plan. Already approximately 
500,000 shares—7 percent of the total 
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stock—have been purchased by company 
insiders at a fraction of their market 
value through exercise of options. 

The president of the Montana Power 
Co. has already acquired or has options 
on about $2 million worth of stock. In 
one day he picked up $370,000 on a stock 
option transaction. He made more in 
that one transaction than the three 
members of the State public service com- 
mission and its 18 staff members make 
in salary in 2 years. 

The company has not disclosed who 
most of the optioned elite are. This 
failure to disclose option beneficiaries is 
not uncommon among power companies. 

Mr. President, utility regulator com- 
missions in many other States are as 
poorly equipped as the one in mine to 
delve into and evaluate the intricate 
financial proposals of the Nation’s larg- 
est industry. Regulatory commissions in 
about half the States have staffs of less 
than 50 persons. Yet these commissions 
are charged with regulating from 2 to 19 
different types of business, involving 
hundreds, sometimes thousands of com- 
panies. In one State, Delaware, the 
commission staff consists of eight people. 
The commissioners there receive a salary 
of $4,500 a year, or $86.54 per week. In 
Nevada the commission recently asked 
the legislature for enough funds to hire 
a full-time attorney. The request was 
denied. In a number of States the com- 
missions rely on data submitted by the 
utilities because the commissions simply 
do not have the staff to make independ- 
ent studies. 

Mr. President, the bill which the co- 
sponsors of this legislation and I intro- 
duce today is in the public interest. It 
is time to assign regulatory responsibility 
to a commission which has the facilities 
and competence to evaluate proposed se- 
curity issues and the fortitude to say 
“No” to powerful persons who seek spe- 
cial favor at the expense of power com- 
pany investors and the millions of elec- 
tric consumers who are unable to shop 
for a bargain in electricity. 

Mischievous section 204(f) was not a 
part of the legislation originally proposed 
by Senator B. K. Wheeler and the late 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, who coauthored 
the Federal Power Act of 1935. Section 
204(f) has led to abuse and it should be 
repealed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert immediately following 
these remarks a list of those few com- 
panies whose security issues are now sub- 
ject to FPC regulation, the text of the 
FPC order and opinion number 433 dated 
June 30, 1964, in which the objections to 
a stock option plan by a public service 
company are elaborated, and the text of 
my bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
list, and opinion will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1355) to repeal the pro- 
visions of the Federal Power Act which 
exempt from Federal Power Commission 
regulation the issuance of securities by 
publie utilities subject to certain State 
regulation, introduced by Mr. METCALF, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
S. 1355 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That effective 
on the thirtieth day after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, subsection (f) of section 
204 of the Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. 824c 
()) is repealed. 


The list and opinion presented by Mr. 
METCALF are as follows: 


SUMMARY OF FPC JURISDICTION OVER SECURITY 
ISSUES UNDER SECTIONS 204 AND 318 OF THE 
FEDERAL POWER ACT 

I. STATES IN WHICH FPC HAS JURISDICTION 
BECAUSE THERE IS NO STATE COMMISSION WITH 
POWER TO REGULATE SECURITY ISSUES BY 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 

[Companies affected and State of incorpora- 

tion in parenthesis] 

South Dakota: Black Hills Power & Light 
Co. (South Dakota). 

Minnesota: Minnesota Power & Light Co. 
(Minneapolis); Northern States Power Co. 
(Minnesota); Otter Tail Power Co. (Minne- 
sota). 

Texas: Community Public Service Co. 
(Texas); Dallas Power & Light Co. (Texas); 
El Paso Electric Co. (Texas); Gulf States 
Utilities Co. (Texas); Houston Lighting & 
Power Con (Texas); Southwestern Electric 
Service Co (Texas); Texas Electric Service 
Co. (Texas); Texas Power & Light Co. 
(Texas). 

Iowa: Iowa Electric Light and Power Co. 
(Iowa); Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co. 
(Iowa); Iowa Power and Light Co. (Iowa); 
Iowa Public Service Co. (Iowa); Iowa South- 
ern Utilities Co. (Delaware). 


It, COMPANIES INCORPORATED IN ONE STATE BUT 
OPERATING IN ANOTHER (EXCEPTING THOSE 
OTHERWISE EXEMPT) 


Idaho Power Co. (incorporated in Maine, 
operating in Idaho). 

Interstate Power Co. (incorporated in Del- 
aware, operating in Illinois, Iowa, etc.) . 

Iowa Southern Utilities Co. (incorporated 
in Delaware, operating in Iowa). 

Kansas Gas and Electric Co. (incorporated 
in West Virginia, operating in Kansas). 

Consumers Power Co. (incorporated in 
Maine, operating in Michigan). 

Detroit Edison Con (incorporated in New 
York, operating in Michigan). 

Citizens Utilities, Inc. (incorporated in 
Delaware, operating in Arizona, Idaho, Ver- 
mont). 

Montana-Dakota Utilities, Inc. (incorpo- 
rated in Maine, operating in Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming). 

Pacific Power & Light Co. (incorporated in 
Maine, operating in five other States). 

Northwestern Public Service Co. (incorpo- 
rated in Delaware, operating in South 
Dakota). 

Western Power & Gas Co. (incorporated in 
Delaware, operating in Colorado). 

Special situation: Holyoke Water Power 
Co. (Massachusetts) 

This company is subject to FPC regulation 
with regard to security issuance because pro- 
visions of its charter make it not subject to 
Massachusetts public utility regulation. 

Holding company subsidiaries 

Utilities whose security offerings are sub- 
ject to SEC review under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act are not required to 
seek FPC approval thereof despite any of the 
foregoing conditions. 


These companies are jurisdictional ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Power list of Janu- 
ary 1, 1963; formerly they had been classified 
as intrastate. The companies maintain they 
are not jurisdictional. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION. 


Brack HILLS Power & LIGHT Co., DOCKET 
No. E-7046, OPINION No. 433—-OPINION AND 
ORDER DENYING AUTHORITY FOR ISSUANCE OF 
Common STOCK (ISSUED June 30, 1964) 


(Before Commissioners Joseph C. Swidler, 
Chairman; L. J. O'Connor, Jr., Charles R. 
Ross, Harold C. Woodward, and Davis S. 
Black.) 

Chairman SwIDLER. This case involves an 
application by Black Hills Power & Light Co. 
(Black Hills or applicant) for authorization 
under section 204 of the Federal Power Act 
to issue and sell up to 10,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to executives and key employees 
under a restricted stock option plan ap- 
proved by the Black Hills stockholders in 
April 19624 In June 1962, options to pur- 
chase 7,400 shares were granted to 16 key 
officers and employees at a price of $37.25. 
Options on 2,600 shares were reserved for 
future use. 

Briefly, the plan provides for the issuance 
and sale of up to 10,000 shares of optioned 
stock prior to February 1, 1982. Options 
for terms of up to 10 years may be granted 
at any time before February 1, 1972. The 
price for the optioned shares, which is fixed 
at the time of issue of the option, is to be 
not less than 95 percent of the market price 
of the stock on the date of the grant, the 
limit provided in the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 for realization of the full tax benefit 
under section 421. The options are exercis- 
able only by the grantees during their respec- 
tive lifetimes (or in the event of death by 
their heirs within 1 year); are not exer- 
cisable for 1 year from the date of grant; and 
are exercisable to the extent of 25 percent of 
the optioned shares for each year after the 
first year, provided the grantee remains in 
the employ of the applicant or a subsidiary. 
The plan is to be administered by a com- 
mittee comprised of members of the board 
of directors. This committee will determine 
when and to which employees options shall 
be granted. 

The application was filed July 23, 1962, in 
accordance with our rules but without de- 
tailed information as to the justification for 
the plan. The Commission initially 
of the application without hearing, denying 
approval of the applicant’s plan by a vote of 
3 to 2% The Commission found that 
where a company proposes to sell stock for 
purposes other than the raising of needed 
funds, and particularly where the benefici- 
aries are top management officials of the 
company, we should authorize the proposal, 
if at all, only after a comprehensive showing 
that the proposal, in its mode of operation as 
well as basic intent, is reasonably necessary 
or appropriate to achieve some lawful object 
of the company and otherwise compatible 
with the public interest.” “ 

On January 24, 1963, Black Hills applied 
for rehearing, indicating that it was prepared 
to show that the criteria of section 204 had 
been met. Rehearing was granted Febru- 
ary 21, 1963, and a hearing was ordered so 
that both the applicant and the Commission 
staff might have an opportunity to introduce 
comprehensive evidence. The hearing was 
held in June 1963, and on November 26, 1963, 
the presiding examiner issued his initial de- 
cision (1) authorizing the issuance and sale 
of 7,400 shares upon condition that the op- 


*The recent amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code, secs. 421-425, 78 Stat. 19, 
63-71, placing further limitations on the 
terms of stock option plans for income tax 

purposes would necessitate some changes in 
the instant application. 

*Article III of the plan provides that 
neither the members of the committee nor 
any member of the Board of Directors who 
is not an officer or employee of the company 
shall be eligible for options under the plan. 

228 FPC 1121 (1962). 

Id. at 1125. 
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tion price be changed from $37.25 per share 
to not less than $43.60 per share, and (2) de- 
nying authorization for the remaining 2,600 
shares without prejudice to the filing of 
further applications at such times as options 
for such stock are granted. Exceptions to 
the examiner's decision were filed by staff, 
and the applicant filed a reply to staff's 
exceptions, 

The issues in this case are framed by the 
provisions of section 204 of the act, under 
which the Commission is empowered to au- 
thorize the issuance of securities by a public 
utility. Section 204(a) provides: 

“No public utility shall issue any secu- 
rity * * * unless and until, and then only to 
the extent that, upon application by the 
public utility, the Commission by order au- 
thorizes such issue or assumption of liability. 
The Commission shall make such order only 
if it finds that such issue * * (a) is for 
some lawful object, with the corporate 
purposes of the applicant and compatible 
with the public interest, which is necessary 
or appropriate for or consistent with the 
proper performance by the applicant of 
service as a public utility and which will not 
impair its ability to perform that service, and 
(b) is reasonably necessary or appropriate for 
such purposes.” 

Under the criteria set forth in the quoted 
paragraph, the Commission must give con- 
sideration first to the object or purpose of 
the stock issue, and second to its use as a 
means of accomplishing that object or pur- 
pose, With respect to the object or pur- 
pose, the Commission must determine the 
following: (1) That it is lawful; (2) that it 
is within the corporate purposes of the ap- 
plicant; (3) that it is compatible with the 
public interest; and (4) that it is necessary 
or appropriate for or consistent with the 
proper performance by the applicant of serv- 
ice as a public utility and will not impair 
its ability to perform that service. With re- 
spect to using a stock issue as a means of 
accomplishing that object or the 
Commission must determine that it is rea- 
sonably necessary or appropriate to that end. 
Unless the Commission can make these statu- 
tory findings, the application must be denied. 

Although applicant indicates that it will 
utilize the net proceeds from the stock sales 
for additions and improvements to its prop- 
erties, the stock option plan is not designed 
to secure additional capital. The fundamen- 
tal and admitted purpose of the issue is to 
provide for additional compensation for key 
executives beyond present salaries by allow- 
ing optionees to purchase stock, at a dis- 
count and under favorable tax conditions, 
and to share in company profits through div- 
idends and capital gains. The plan purports 
to provide an incentive for such personnel to 
remain with the company and for qualified 
new people to seek employment. The issue 
in this case is whether this plan is compati- 
ble with the public interest within the 
meaning of section 204. 

The Commission staff raises serious ques- 
tions with respect to (a) the compatibility 
of stock options with the public interest, 
(b) their consistency with the performance 
of the applicant’s services as a public utility, 
and (c) the reasonable necessity or appro- 
priateness of using stock options to accom- 
plish the stated purpose of the plan. Staff’s 
objections are directed both to Black Hills’ 
specific proposal and to all restricted stock 
options plans for regulated public utilities. 

The applicant presented three witnesses 
who urged the approval of stock options as 
a means of executive compensation. They 
stated that the option plan was adopted only 
after prolonged study of the need to retain 
and attract key personnel and of the pos- 
sible alternative methods of providing the 
necessary incentive; and that it was ap- 
proved at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders held on April 10, 1962. Further, 
they noted that the plan has since been 
favorably received by the optionees. They 
testified that the option plan offers benefits 
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to both the optionees and the company 
which are absent in increased salary com- 
pensation, and that the company is already 
paying salaries as high as its economics will 
permit, The witnesses emphasized that 
Black Hills is a small company, operating in 
a rugged terrain and in competition with the 
service furnished by rural cooperatives, as 
well as with natural gas service; that the 
company needs an aggressive management 
to insure its growth and prosperity; that, 
being a small company, key personnel have 
broad responsibilities, thus making the com- 
pany dependent upon their services at the 
same time that their broad experience made 
them highly attractive to other companies 
looking for executive talent; and that Black 
Hills must compete for managerial and ex- 
ecutive talent with companies paying higher 
salaries and offering employee stock options. 
They also presented testimony to show that 
consideration was given to the impact of 
the stock options on the company’s financial 
situation; that, since the option price ex- 
ceeds the book value of the outstanding 
shares, in their view there would be no im- 
pairment of the capital structure; and that 
the number of shares subject to options is 
small in relation to the number of out- 
standing shares, thus precluding the possi- 
bility of any serious dilution of the per- 
share earnings or of any substantial adverse 
impact on the cost of equity capital and the 
rates charged to the company’s utility cus- 
tomers, pointing out that the proposed issue 
of 10,000 shares represents 2.22 percent of 
the approximately 450,000 shares currently 
outstanding. 

Staff’s presentation, while directed to the 
specific proposal by Black Hills, was designed 
also to show that public utilities generally 
should not be permitted to use restricted 
stock option plans. The staff witness took 
the position that the inevitable inability to 
determine the cost of such plans violates 
public utility accounting principles and 
frustrates regulatory supervision and con- 
trol; and that because of the difficulty of 
evaluating the dollar impact of such plans, 
executives may be inclined to a philosophy 
in which they would be preoccupied with 
obtaining excessive compensation to the 
detriment of both consumers and share- 
holders. He stated that there is no direct 
relationship between executive efficiency and 
stock market prices for regulated utilities, 
so that it cannot be assumed that the stock 
option type of compensation will encourage 
such efficiency. 

The staff witness emphasized the hidden 
nature of option costs, the dominance of 
factors other than managerial efficiency in 
determining earning power and profits, and 
the possibilities of dilution as the primary 
reasons for denial of stock options to regu- 
lated utilities. He further testified that 
these public interest considerations warrant 
a denial of Black Hills’ application even 
though in this case dilution is not a “par- 
ticularly significant problem,” because of the 
possibility that approval of one such plan 
was likely to encourage the filing of more 
ambitious plans with hidden and cumulative 
costs equally difficult to appraise. 

For these reasons staff argues that such 
plans are not appropriate to compensate 
management and would impair the com- 
pany’s ability to perform the services of a 
public utility and are, therefore, not com- 
patible with the public interest within the 
meaning of section 204(a). 

The examiner, reviewing the testimony of 
the applicant's witness with respect to the 
need for the stock option plan and the ad- 
vantages which prompted the company to 
adopt the plan, found the plan to be rea- 
sonably necessary or appropriate for its in- 
tended purpose. He the testimony 


of the applicant’s witnesses that the com- 
pany is paying salaries as high as its finan- 
cial situation warrants, making further in- 
He further noted the 


creases impracticable. 
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impossibility of making a meaningful com- 
parison of benefits between stock options and 
salary increases, since many benefits, other 
than the additional dollars received, must 
be considered in connection with the stock 
options. He concluded that even if it were 
possible reasonably to calculate the profit 
possibilities to the optionees and compare 
them with salary increases, it would be futile 
if the optionees in fact preferred the options; 
and in his judgment the evidence revealed 
that dollar for dollar the stock option plan 
is more attractive than a pay raise. Also, 
in terms of benefits to the company, he 
found that as a device for retaining key 
people the stock option plan has advantages 
not matched by a salary increase program 
of like dimensions. 

On the question of dilution, the examiner 
found that there would be no adverse effect 
on the average net asset value of the com- 
pany’s stock, which at the end of 1962 was 
about $25 per share, by the granting of op- 
tions to purchase new stock at $37.25. How- 
ever, the possibility of some dilution of the 
earning power of the company’s stock led 
the examiner to modify the option price to 
$43.60 as a condition of his approval of the 
plan. This is the price which he computed 
would, as new investment, return the same 
earnings as were realized on the company’s 
rate base for the year 1962, the last year 
for which figures were available at the hear- 
ing. Finding that the company earned 6.33 
percent on its rate base in 1962, and that its 
earnings per share for 1962 were $2.76, he 
concluded that the option price should be 
the amount of new investment which at 
6.33 percent would produce earnings of $2.76; 
i.e., $43.60. It was his judgment that at 
this price the company’s stock would con- 
tinue to hold its value, other things being 
equal and the sale of the optioned shares 
at a discount would not detract from the 
company's ability to render service. With 
respect to the 2,600 shares not yet included 
in option grants, the examiner said that 
authority to issue and sell such shares 
should be withheld until such time as the 
company desires to grant the options, when 
the proper option price can be determined 
on the basis indicated above. 

Staff's exceptions charge that the examiner 
misconstrued the issues and that he did not 
consider the important questions raised by 
it. Staff is especially concerned with his fail- 
ure to consider the question of the inability 
to determine the cost of and the proper ac- 
counting for option costs in a regulated in- 
dustry. Staff also cites his failure to con- 
sider the question of the relationship or, 
rather, lack of relationship between execu- 
tive service and the stock prices which meas- 
ure the reward under the option plan. 

In our view the record in this case raises 
serious questions of the compatibility of 
stock option plans of public utilities with the 
responsibilities of a regulated enterprise un- 
der the Federal Power Act. We are not of 
the opinion that executive stock options are 
prohibited by section 305(a) of the act 
which makes it unlawful for officers and di- 
rectors to benefit from the sale of securi- 
ties. A public utility is free to apply for 
approval of such a stock issue if it believes 
that its proposal can be justified under sec- 
tion 204(a). Our objections go rather to the 
merits of the requirements of the act that 
security issues must be compatible with the 
public interest. As we view the evidence the 
applicant has not made out a case for ap- 
proval under section 204(a). As the Com- 
mission recently held, “the plain purpose 
of section 204 is to prevent the issuance 
of securities which might impair the com- 
pany’s financial integrity or its ability to 
perform its public utility responsibility.” “ 


5 Pacific Power & Light Co., opinion No. 
354, 27 FPC 623, 626. 
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It is by this standard that the present appli- 
cation is to be judged and it is by this 
standard that applicant's plan falls. 

Electric utilities are public service compa- 
nies serving under franchises and certificates 
granted by agencies of Government and pos- 
sessing the power of eminent domain and 
other special privileges not available to ordi- 
nary companies. While there is an increas- 
ing amount of competition between the vari- 
ous forms of energy, electric service main- 
tains a monopoly position for many uses and, 
even where subject to competition from 
other energy sources, the rivalry is not of 
the kind that normally assures reasonable 
prices for goods and services in a free enter- 
prise situation. For this reason electric 
utilities are subject to regulation; otherwise 
they could take advantage of their monopoly 
position to charge excessive rates and make 
exorbitant profits. The function of regula- 
tory agencies is to exercise a positive in- 
fluence on the welfare and growth of this 
industry which is fundamental to the prog- 
ress of our entire economy by controlling 
rates and profits and by focusing the atten- 
tion of management on their public service 
responsibilities. The incentives under stock 
option plans, however, tend naturally to 
divert management from their responsibili- 
ties to the public and to focus their atten- 
tion on maximizing prices and earnings in 
order to push stock quotations ever higher. 

In nonregulated industry the ostensible 
reason for stock option plans is simple.“ It 
is to maximize profits. Whether they fulfill 
this purpose is another question, but the 
purpose is unchallenged. The maximization 
of profits over the long term is an important 
management responsibility. Indeed, in those 
where price is controlled by the free inter- 
play of competitive forces, perhaps the out- 
standing measure of management's compe- 
tence is to be found in its ability to produce 
the highest earnings and greatest return on 
the shareholder’s investment. In regulated 
industry this purpose cannot be accepted. 
The goal here must rather be effectiveness 
in the performance of a public service and 
the measure of executive endeavor is and 
must remain not the judgment of the stock 
market on present and future profits but 
success in providing a service upon which 
our entire economy is dependent, not at the 
highest prices which can be obtained but at 
the lowest rates consistent with the health 
of the industry and its ability to care for 
the future needs of its customers. An over- 
riding personal stake in the stock market is 
doubtfully compatible with the public serv- 
ice responsibilities of the management of a 
public utility. The electric power industry 
of today recognizes that it must perform its 
work with a broad regard for the interests 
of consumers and the general public, as well 
as the interests of stockholders and manage- 
ment. Stock option plans do not lend them- 
selves to this balanced management atti- 
tude. 

The record made in this proceeding affords 
no basis for concluding that there is any 
positive relationship between the companies 
in the vanguard of the electric power indus- 
try on the technology and policy levels and 


*A rich literature is accumulating on this 
intriguing subject. See J. A. Livingston, 
“The American Stockholder” (J. P. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1958); “The Mysterious Stock Op- 
tion,” Erwin N. Griswold, Dean, Harvard 
Law School, in “Tax Revision Compendium,” 
Nov. 16, 1959, vol. 2, pp. 1327-1335, House 
Committee on Ways and Means; “Executive 
Compensation: Taxation of Stock Options,” 
Vanderbilt Law Review 475 (1960); Leslie 
Gould, “Directors Responsibility: Two 


Schools of Thought on One Board,” New York 


Journal-American, Apr. 6, 1960; Dean Erwin 
N. Griswold, “Are Stock Options Getting Out 
of Hand?” Harvard Business Review, No- 
vember-December 1960. 
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those which have adopted stock option plans. 
There is also no basis for concluding that 
such plans either lead to or have evolved 
from distinguished performance in the public 
interest. Presumably the lack of any such 
Telationship is at least one of the reasons 
that although 57 percent of the companies 
listed on the New York and American stock 
exchanges have adopted stock option 
schemes, only 11 percent of the class A and 
B electric companies have employed this de- 
vice.’ This evidence of the consensus of 
judgment within the industry that stock 
options are not necessary or appropriate for 
public utilities is to be respected and weighed 
against the views of the management of the 
applicant in this case. 

The record in this case reveals a number of 
specific objections to a stock option plan 
for a public service company. First, such 
plans disguise the extent of managerial com- 
pensation and thus make it easy for the top 
managers to receive excessive Compensation. 
As the staff showed in this case, there is no 
practical method of accounting for stock op- 
tions which will give a clear indication of 
their cost to the company. Over the years 
the accounting for costs has been made the 
foundation of knowledgeable regulatory con- 
trol. Since there is no disclosure of service 
costs under these plans in the accounts of 
the utility, the use of the stock option form 
of executive compensation distorts the real 
cost of electric utility service. On the other 
hand, increases in cash salary payments are 
immediately evident. Entered into the books 
of account, they are disclosed and under- 
stood by investors, consumers, and regulatory 
Officials alike. 

Second, stock options usually prefer the 
top executives and ignore the important role 
of the lower and middle management group. 
On a companywide basis they may create 
a morale problem for the many which offsets 
their claimed incentive value to the few. 

Third, such plans lead to executive com- 
pensation which is often irrational, erratic, 
and unrelated to the performance of the 
executive. General market trends and the 
growth of the economy in the company’s 
market area may play a larger role in de- 
termining the value of the options than the 
efforts of the option holders themselves. 

Fourth, as discussed above, such options 
tend to make management focus more on 
common stock prices than on the service 
obligations of the company. 

Finally, the impact of such options is to 
dilute the equity of the company. 

It is argued that applicant proposes only 
@ small issue in relation to total capitali- 
zation. While initial plans, such as that of 
Black Hills, may be sufficiently modest to 
avoid serious dilution, stock options tend 
to be habit forming and the first plans are 
usually followed by more and bigger ones 
which cannot be rejected by management 
or the regulatory agency if future company 
Officials are to be treated like their predeces- 
sors. Adoption of this course of supplemen- 
tary executive compensation is almost ir- 
reversible and thus the initial decision is 
the crucial one, irrespective of the size or 
impact of the initial plan. 

Black Hills’ argument that the stock op- 
tion plan is needed in order to retain top 
management staff can hardly be accepted 
since the record shows that without stock 
options the company has lost no employees 
with a salary in excess of $7,000 per year ex- 
cept by death or retirement“ Of the 3 


Ex. 12, schedules 1 and 2. 

Ex 12, schedule 10: The reply brief of 
Black Hills indicates that the witness Wal- 
rafen resigned from his position as of Sept. 1, 
1963. The fact that the applicant has been 
forced to go outside the record to find one 
lone employee who, for one reason or another, 
has left the company only serves to point up 
the weakness of the company’s case. 
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options which have been granted for 1,000 
shares or more, 1 of the recipients is 72 
years old and 1 is 66. Of the remaining 13 
recipients, 5 are between the ages of 55 and 
65. It could hardly be contended that the 
options are needed to retain the services of 
these veterans. Options on only 1,850 shares 
of stock have been received by employees 
under the age of 50.° 

What is clear from this evidence is that 
since most of the present options are to be 
granted to older employees additional stock 
options will soon have to be proposed, and 
authorizations requested, to attract and re- 
tain the services of younger men. Thus, the 
fact that the initial dilution would be rela- 
tively small in this case is not determinative, 
particularly where the cumulative effect may 
be substantial. Having once permitted the 
plan to go into operation, it would be doubly 
difficult, if not impossible, to find any future 
increment was in itself not compatible with 
the public interest.° 

The growth and results of the only stock 
option previously approved by this Commis- 
sion are instructive. The Montana Power 
Co.’s plan which had a limit of 100,000 shares 
when approved by the Commission in 1956 * 
had increased to 750,000 shares by January 1, 
1962, equal to 10 percent of Montana’s com- 
mon stock. The record shows that if all these 
options are exercised Montana Power will 
forgo over $9 million in additional capital 
which the company would have received from 
the sale of the same stock at the market price 
rather than the option price.” 

To illustrate the possible impact of the di- 
lution problem further, the evidence in this 
proceeding also shows that on the average 
electric utilities stocks have increased in 
market value by 150 percent in the last 10 
years. If the same trend is assumed for the 
future, an option granted today will be ex- 
ercised 10 years from now at 40 percent of 
the then market price. 

A further problem is presented by the tim- 
ing factor of the option form of compensa- 
tion. The general rule for regulated com- 
panies is that each generation of consumers 
should pay its own way as the costs are in- 
curred and that the consumer of today 
should not be asked to pay for the services 
provided in earlier years nor should later 
generations of consumers pay for services 
performed currently. Stock options are a 
form of deferred compensation which impose 
a share of the burdens of compensating pres- 
ent management upon the stockholders and 
consumers at a later date when the options 
are exercised. 

We find nothing in the presentation of 
Black Hills which indicates that theirs is an 
exceptional case or in any way immune from 
the foregoing objections. 

We of course are aware that stock option 
plans have been accorded favorable treat- 
ment under the Internal Revenue Code and 
have been approved by two other Federal 
regulatory agencies u and by the regulatory 
commissions of 16 States, We note that at 
least three State regulatory agencies have re- 
fused to approve stock option plans for pub- 
lic utilities!“ Our concern in this case is 


o Ex. 3. 

1 Although the present plan is limited to 
10,000 shares, applicant conceded in the hear- 
ing that there is nothing in the plan to pro- 
hibit their coming in with a supplemental 
application at any time. 

u The Montana Power Co., 16 FPC 863 
(1956) . 

12 Ex. 12, schedule 7, sheet 5. 

33 Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co., 295 
ICC 277, 454 (1956); Middle South Utilities 
Co., SEC release No. 14367, 37 PUR 3d 461 

1961). 

: ome Baltimore Transit Co., 4 PUR 3d 151 
(Maryland PSC, 1954), affirmed 9 PUR 3d 1, 
114 A. 2d 834 (1955); Re South Atlantic Gas 
Co., 18 PUR 8d 230 (Georgia PSC, 1956); Re 
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limited to a determination whether such 
plans meet the standard set by section 204(a) 
of the Federal Power Act. We find that ap- 
plicant’s actual experience in recruiting and 
retaining management without stock options, 
the comparison on the record of its salary 
scale with that of comparable companies, 
and the evidence as to the expected future 
life with the company of those who have re- 
ceived the bulk of the options, all fail to es- 
tablish applicant’s case for a restricted stock 
option plan. We further find that the fact 
that stock options involve a no cost” meth- 
od of accounting; that actual costs are hid- 
den from the shareholders and consumers; 
that the reward may have little, if any, rela- 
tionship to the value of executive perform- 
ance; that a conflict of interest may be 
created in the duty of those optionees who 
establish the rate policy of the company; 
and that the normal growth of such options 
tends to dilute the equity of the company, 
establish that the use of the stock option as 
a device for executive compensation is not 
consistent with the proper performance by a 
utility of its public service obligation. 

On the record in this case we conclude 
that the restricted stock option plan of ap- 
plicant Black Hills is not compatible with 
the public interest. Accordingly, the appli- 
cation for authority for the issuance of stock 
will be denied, 

The Commission finds: 

1. Black Hills Power & Light Co., a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of South Dakota and the applicant 
herein, is a public utility within the mean- 
ing of section 204 of the Federal Power Act, 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion, as heretofore described and set forth 
in the Commission’s order issued Novem- 
ber 2, 1962, in this docket, 28 FPC 785, 

2. The proposed issuance and sale of up 
to a maximum of 10,000 shares of common 
stock, par value $1 per share, pursuant to 
the provisions of the above-described re- 
stricted stock option plan will constitute an 
issuance of securities within the purview of 
section 204 of the act. 

3. The applicant is not organized and op- 
erating in a State under the laws of which 
the security issue here involved is regulated 
by a State commission within the meaning 
of section 204(f) of the act; and the pro- 
posed issuance of common stock, as described 
above, is, therefore, not exempt by virtue 
of that subsection from the requirements 
of section 204 of the act. 

4. The proposed issuance of 10,000 shares 
of common stock pursuant to applicant's re- 
stricted stock option plan (a) is not com- 
patible with the public interest, is not neces- 
sary or appropriate for or consistent with 
the proper performance by the applicant of 
service as a public utility, and will impair 
its ability to perform such service, and (b) 
is not reasonably necessary or appropriate 
for the accomplishment of the corporate pur- 
poses of the applicant. 

The Commission orders: 

The application by Black Hills Power & 
Light Co. for authorization to issue 10,000 
shares of common stock pursuant to the re- 
stricted stock option plan is denied, 

By the Commission: 

Commissioner O’Connor dissenting filed a 
separate statement appended hereto. 

Commissioner Woodward dissenting joins 
in Commissioner O’Connor’s statement. 

JOSEPH H. GuTRIDE, 
Secretary. 


BLack HILLS Power & Liehr Co., DOCKET 
No. E-—7046 (IssuED JUNE 30, 1964) 
Commissioner O'Connor (dissenting). In 
the first of this two-stage proceeding I 
carefully explained what the legislative his- 


the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 24 PUR 3d 445 
(New York PSC, 1958), affirmed 29 PUR 3d 
388, 187 N. T. S. 2d 207 (1959). 
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tory and judicial interpretation dictate as 
the proper criteria for section 204(a)+ I 
strongly urged that the very plan, here again 
rejected, met those criteria and that the 
Commission had exceeded its statutory au- 
thority in holding to the contrary.. I have 
not altered my views. However, lest the 
absence of their repetition be misconstrued, 
I hereby reindorse them. 

The thrust of my comments will be to- 
ward the highly speculative nature of the 
majority’s statement, and at a significant, 
and unfortunate, consequence to which it 
may well lead. 

The majority holds that stock options are 
incompatible with the responsibilities of 
electric utilities. As a result, they are here- 
inafter proscribed for those utilities. 

The majority fears that options will re- 
sult in higher power prices. Higher prices, 
they reason, by producing higher earnings, 
will ultimately produce higher market de- 
mand for common equity. Thus ers 
can, and would, effect market escalations. 
Notwithstanding this conclusion’s variance 
with their statement that general market 
trends and area growth—and not individual 
efforts—produce market fluctuations, it is 
emphatically repudiated by the record upon 
which this opinion ostensibly rests. Testi- 
mony reveals that subsequent to the option’s 
adoption by 77 percent of the Black Hills’ 
shareholders, i.e, at a time when the ma- 
jority anticipates higher rates, company 
managers voluntarily reduced rates in one 
service area, and, at the time of the hearing, 
had announced a further reduction in its 
general service rate“ The evidence simply 
will not support any inference that Com- 
mission authorization of the Black Hills 
option would inevitably have, or tend to 
have, effects detrimental to the public in- 
terest. 

Moreover, one legitimately wonders how 
optionees of well-regulated utilities could 
violate their public trust to the extent suf- 
ficient to create market repercussions. Fal- 
lacious surplus accounts, alluring to the un- 
sophisticated investor, are proscribed by our 
uniform system of accounts. Excessive rates 
of return, productive of larger dividends, are 
proscribed by the general provisions of sec- 
tion 205(a). Inflated rate bases, by which 
reasonable rates of return could produce ex- 
cessive dollars of return, and reasonable rate 
bases containing fees paid to controlling in- 
terests, are proscribed by section 3 (13). Any 
violation of the uniform system of accounts 
would be noticed upon the filing of the com- 
pany's first annual report, and any viola- 
tion of section 205(a) would be exposed the 
first time a company initiated a section 
205(e) proceeding, or the Commission initi- 
ated a periodic actual rate of return spot 
check. Violations of section 3(13) would be 
revealed in either section 205(e) or 206(a) 
proceedings. Slight violations of section 
3(13) could escape unnoticed, but slight vio- 
lations would have absolutely no effect on 
the market. 

The majority also fears that stock option 
plans disguise their costs, the implication 
being that disguised costs lead to excessive 
costs. The majority defines costs“ several 
ways, one of which is as “capital foregone.” 
“Capital foregone” represents the difference 
between the option price and the market 
price on the date of exercise, and is synony- 
mous with “dilution.” Referring to this di- 
lution as a cost is more fanciful than accu- 
rate because the dilution resulting from the 
regulated issuance of stock options would 
cost consumers nothing and shareholders 
very little. 

True costs, in the sense that more capital 
need be raised to generate the same income, 
are envisioned by the majority's indication 


Black Hills Power & Light Co., 8 FPC 
1121, 113440 (1962). 
Record, vol. 1, p. 129. 
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that the exercise of an option will burden 
future consumers. Deciphered, this is an 
endorsement of staff’s Montana Power Co. 
exhibit whereby they calculated the annual 
earnings requirement of the “excess shares” 
issued under the option? Staff’s exhibit 
reasons that as n shares earned x dollars per 
share, the issuance of ug shares, where the 
+ constituted excess shares, would continue 
to earn z dollars per share. The conclusion 
is fallacious. As staff witness Beidatsch rec- 
ognized, the initial impact of minor dilution 
is on shareholders, not consumers.“ Unlike 
the issuance of paid-for shares which create 
an investment and thus a return, a reason- 
able amount of excess shares would result 
in a corresponding, but minute, decrease in 
earnings per share, Before earnings could 
remain constant, i.e. the dollar-impact be 
shifted to consumers, rates must be in- 
creased. Thus, the unfortunate conse- 
quence of staff’s exhibit is that return on 
equity becomes directly translated into re- 
turn on investment for ratemaking purposes. 
This is a position to which the Commission 
has not committed itself but one which, if 
they believe that option-exercise will in- 
evitably burden consumers, is indicated by 
the majority’s statement. Aside from its 
undesirable consequences, the Montana 
Power Co. exhibit was premised upon as- 
sumptions too speculative for even witness 
Beidatsch to accept!“ One of its assump- 
tions, viz, that this agency would have au- 
thorized the additional 450,000 shares to be 
optioned, is by itself sufficient to dismiss its 
dollar-conclusions as meaningless.* 

Thus, before stock options could create 
costs borne by consumers, two conditions 
must exist: First, the equity dilution must 
be so extensive that the market price of the 
company’s equity is substantially depressed; 
and second, the applicable regulatory agency 
must determine that an increased rate of 
return is needed as compensation. Ap- 
parently conceding the desirability of the 
second condition, the majority indicates its 
helplessness to prevent the first. The ra- 
tionale is that stock options are uncon- 
trollable; once an initial application is ap- 
proved, subsequent applications become im- 
possible to reject. The majority envisions 
no consideration of degrees; no leeway to 
accept what is reasonable and to reject what 
is not. It thus becomes better to proscribe 
all options—even the unquestionably rea- 
sonable Black Hills option—than to attempt 
to identify and reject only the unreasonable 
or inappropriate applications. 

Their position is totally meritless. There 
is no legal or practical restriction upon 
the denial of stock option applications. 
Whether a particular application be initial 
or secondary, it may be denied, Clearly, 
whenever its approval would result in the 
extent of dilution necessary to impair sub- 
stantially the cost of capital, it must be 
denied. 

The majority seeks to shore-up their posi- 
tion with the suggestion that, due to the 
age of the Black Hills’ optionees, other Black 
Hills’ applications are soon forthcoming. 
Again they ignore the evidence. Six of the 
fifteen optionees are under 64 years of age, 
which, assuming retirement at age 65, gives 
them an estimated future employment of 
from 21 to 29 years. These are not veterans 
soon to retire. Moreover, the present plan 


3 “Excess shares” are defined as being “* + + 
the number of shares * * * exercised by op- 
tionees in excess of the number required to 
raise on the market on the * * * dates 
of * * * exercise the equivalent amount of 
capital contributed by the optionees.” Staff 
schedule 7, sheet 1. 

Record, vol. 2, p. 330. 

Record, vol. 2, at 41-42. 

*Unmentioned in the majority’s statement 
is that Montana Power Co. common 
underwent a 3-for-1 split in 1959. 
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is without restriction as to the age, depart- 
ment, or length of service requirement for 
its optionees. The present optlonees include 
line superintendents, the general sales man- 
ager, the sales production manager, the pro- 
duction superintendent, the distribution en- 
gineer, and the chief revenue accountant. 
Consequently, any intimation that the scope 
of the present plan is insufficiently narrow 
is inaccurate. Further still, there are 3,200 
unoptioned shares under the present plan. 
Inasmuch as the average share per optionee 
below the level of senior vice president is 275, 
this indicates that 12 more options could be 
granted before another application need be 
filed. The majority's clairvoyance in the face 
of this evidence regrettably escapes me. 

Commission approval of proposals which 
involve potential, de minimis dilution is 
neither unusual nor improper when, as here, 
there are counterbalancing considerations. 
Examples can be found in financing plans 
whereby bonds are issued with warrants to 
convert to common shares. Thus in January 
of 1960, this Commission approved a financ- 
ing plan for Midwestern Gas Transmission 
Co, (Midwestern) whereby $1,000 first mort- 
gage bonds were issued with warrants to pur- 
chase four shares of Midwestern’s common 
stock at $15. The warrants could be exer- 
cised between 1964 and 1978, and were ad- 
mittedly “sweeteners” added solely to attract 
potential investors away from more secure 
investments." Midwestern common is now 
selling around $19 per share. 

Other straws to which the majority clings 
can be disposed of briefly. First, their ap- 
prehension that stock options ignore lower 
and middle management groups is curious 
in the context of Black Hills which doesn’t 
have such groups. Moreover, it ignores the 
employee welfare and savings plan which, al- 
though less attractive than the restricted 
stock option plan, is open to all employees.“ 
More curious, a unanimous Commission ap- 
proved the employee welfare plan even 
though the shares were to be issued at 90 per- 
cent of their market value on the granting 
date. Thus, as of the date of issuance, 10 
percent of the market value of the shares is 
likely to be foregone. Moreover, the major- 
ity’s concern for the morale of this nonexist- 
ent group is touching, unconvincing, and 
hardly dispositive, and smacks of their posi- 
tion of rubber stamping subsequent applica- 
tions. If a serlous morale problem could be 
shown in any application, either initial or 
secondary, likely to impair the ability of the 
company to perform its public utility opera- 
tions, obviously the application should be 
denied. 

Their contention of “compensation unre- 
lated to performance” is unacceptable for 
two reasons: First, stock values, they say, 
appreciate because of general market trends 
and area growth. True. Area growth, how- 
ever, often appreciates because of readily 
available sources of cheap power, which, in 
turn, is often the result of efficient manage- 
ment. The majority has yet to contend that 
better management won’t produce cheaper 
power. To do so would be astonishing, not 
only because of its patent invalidity, but also 
because it would hard press this Commission 
to justify its current project to measure the 
performance of public utility managers. 
Second, however, and with more ominous 
implications, cash salaries are no more re- 
lated to performance than are stock option 
tax benefits. Thus, although the instant 
decision purportedly deals only with a meth- 
od of compensation and not the amount, the 
“unrelated compensation” test will inevita- 
bly be read as a mandate to prescribe salary 
levels, and, in fact, the number of personnel 
a utility may employ. Such far-reaching 
regulation is ideologically impalatable to 


*Record, vol. 10, p. 1473, Midwestern Gas 
Transmission Co., Docket No. RP61-19. 
Approved 28 FPC 785 (1962). 
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most individuals, but it is the inevitable con- 
clusion—in fact, the next short step—from 
the majority's statement. 

Equally weighty is their argument that if 
industry vanguards have no option plans, 
no industry component, regardless of how 
small, can justify one. The rebuttal is ob- 
vious: stock options are enticements to at- 
tract and keep qualified personnel, and in- 
dustry vanguards do not need these entice- 
ments. Their standing offer of security, 
prestige, large salaries, and opportunities to 
work with other capable personnel are, in 
themselves, sufficient attractions. Any spec- 
ulative elaboration on Black Hills’ need is 

unnecessary, inasmuch as the record itself 
establishes it. At the time of the examiner's 
hearing Mr. L. Duane Walrafen was vice 
president and secretary-treasurer of Black 
Hills. He was also the chief accounting of- 
ficer, and was described as having “primary 
responsibility for accounting, rates, financ- 
ing, budgeting, forecasting, corporate records, 
stockholder relations, taxes, and Commission 
regulation.““ He was then 39 years of age, 
and, although his salary had more than 
doubled in his 7 years at Black Hills, he ad- 
mitted that he would be compelled to con- 
sider other offers. Our public files, of which 
I take official notice, now reveal that Mr. 
L. Duane Walrafen is a vice president of the 
Kansas Power & Light Co. Kansas Power & 
Light has a stock option in effect for its key 
employees. 

The majority’s conclusion that all stock 
options are not prohibited by section 305(a) 
of the Federal Power Act does little to con- 
ceal their conclusion that all such options 
are prohibited by section 204. When the 
generalities relied upon to reject this appli- 
cation are weighed against the applicant’s 
impressive presentation, it becomes clear 
that no stock option will ever be approved 
for an electric utility under the jurisdiction 
of this Commission. No applicant will ever 
be able to rebut the hazy rationale of this 
decision, This is a regrettable outcome; one 
that is compelled by neither law nor reason. 
It is reached because of a vague apprehen- 
sion, confirmed by neither the record nor the 
fabricated supports, that all optionees will 
inevitably cease functioning in the public 
interest. It is made with inadequate consid- 
eration of the fact that potential optionees 
can always acquire a personal interest in 
their company on the open market, and that 
the compulsory first offer requirement pre- 
cludes any get-rich-quick scheme.” It is di- 
rected at the conflict-of-interest of stock 
owning utility managers, and never pin- 
points the evils inherent in stock options. 
It minimizes the fact that smaller utilities 
need extra blandishments to attract and re- 
tain qualified personnel; that the cost of 
Salaries are unquestionably borne by con- 
sumers whereas reasonable stock options sel- 
dom are; and that, at any rate, there is evi- 
dence that salary increases are seldom as 
attractive as stock options. In short, it has 
accentuated the problem faced by public 
utilities in employing and retaining qualified 
personnel. It admits the absence of equity 
dilution in this case, but relies upon an un- 


? Record, vol. 2, p. 216. 

1 The Montana Power Co., which operates 
in the neighboring States of Montana, 
Wyoming, and Idaho, and the Washington 
Water Power Co., which operates in Wash- 
ington and Idaho also have stock option 
plans in effect. 

Shares purchased upon exercise of an 
option may not be sold or transferred with- 
in 6 months of the date of issue of the cer- 
tificate therefor, unless they are first offered 
to the corporation at the option price of such 
shares, and the certificate or certificates for 
such shares shall be endorsed to reflect such 
restriction.” Art. V of the stock option 


plan. This restriction is also contained in 
condition 1 of each individual option, 
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founded infirmity to prevent it in subse- 
quent applications. Lastly, by giving sec- 
tion 204 the most stringent of interpreta- 
tions, it unquestionably has obstructed the 
passage of pending legislation S. 1700 and 
H.R. 6790. These bills would amend section 
12 of the Natural Gas Act to give us the iden- 
tical security-issuance jurisdiction we now 
possess under section 204 of the Federal 
Power Act. If this legislation is passed, and 
the instant decision stands, the fate of the 
pipeline company stock option becomes fixed. 

To a decision by which everyone loses, I 
must respectfully dissent. It is my firm be- 
ef that the Black Hills plan should be 
approved, I would, however, condition it to 
require the issuance of shares at 100 percent 
of their market value on the granting date, 
in lieu of the 95-percent price now proposed. 
This condition would preclude dilution as 
of this date, and would comply with the 
Revenue Act of 1964 whereby Congress reiter- 
ated its impetus to the adoption of these 
plans. 

Commissioner Woodward joins me in this 
dissent. 

L. J. O'CONNOR, Jr., 
Commissioner. 


CONGRESS MUST ADOPT MORE 
SENSIBLE TIMETABLE FOR FUND- 
ING FEDERAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution to provide early ap- 
propriations for Federal educational 
programs, 

It has become increasingly clear that 
the Congress must adopt a better time- 
table for the funding of important Fed- 
eral aid to education programs. 

Under current procedures, the Con- 
gress is placing an enormous burden on 
school and college administrators by the 
late funding of these programs. Far too 
often education appropriations come 
many months after local school and col- 
lege officials must prepare their pro- 
grams and budgets for the coming school 
year. 

In some instances the appropriations 
have not been enacted until months 
after the school year has actually begun. 
This was the case last year; the educa- 
tion appropriation bill did not become 
law until November 7, 1966. 

The effect of late appropriations on 
program planning, budgeting, the hiring 
of personnel and general administration 
is disastrous. 

This problem has to some extent al- 
ways been with us. However, it has 
never been more severe than it is today, 
with the U.S. Office of Education ad- 
ministering programs involving nearly $4 
billion of Federal funds. 

Mr. President, last December I spon- 
sored an Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act conference in my home- 
town of Mitchell, S. Dak. This confer- 
ence was attended by more than 200 
of the leading school superintendents 
and education officials of our State. The 
most commonly voiced complaint at this 
meeting was over the late funding of 
education programs. 

I agree with South Dakota educators 
that late funding results in a chaotic 
situation. I firmly believe that if State 
and local school systems and institutions 
of higher learning are to be able to ade- 
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quately plan for the wise and effective 
use of Federal educational funds, the 
Congress must make these funds avail- 
able well in advance of the beginning of 
a new school or college year. 

Mr. President, this is the purpose of 
the resolution which I am introducing 
today. My resolution instructs the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House 
and the Senate to report educational 
assistance appropriation bills no later 
than April 15 of the year preceding the 
beginning of the fiscal year for which the 
funds are to be used. 

I hope that the Congress will take 
early and favorable action on this reso- 
lution so that our school officials will 
have the time necessary to plan wisely 
the best possible utilization of Federal 
funds. For as the Washington Post re- 
cently observed in a lead editorial: 

It is clear that Congress’ present inability 
to make up its mind promptly on school aid 
each year is seriously depreciating the effect 
of the Federal money when it finally arrives, 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of this excellent Post editorial 
be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, Harold 
Howe, said in an article published in the 
December 17, 1966, issue of the Saturday 
Review: 

The timing with which Congress appropri- 
ates funds could scarcely be better designed 
to make the job of the local school super- 
intendent difficult . . . somehow the school 
superintendent must find out in March 
rather than in November, as he did this 
year, what Federal funds will be available 
when schools open in September. 


I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
tract from Commissioner Howe's article 
be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased that President Johnson has 
recognized the need for a better educa- 
tion timetable. In his February 28, 1967, 
message on education to the Congress, 
the President said: 

One condition which severely hampers 
educational planning is the Congressional 
schedule for authorizations and appropria- 
tions. When Congress enacts and funds 
programs near the end of a session, the Na- 
tion’s schools and colleges must plan their 
programs without knowing what Federal re- 
sources will be available to them to meet 
their needs. As so many Governors have 
said, the Federal legislative calendar often 
proves incompatible with the academic 
calendar. 

I urge that the Congress enact education 
appropriations early enough to allow the 
Nation’s schools and colleges to plan effec- 
tively. I have directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to work with 
the Congress toward this end. 

Another way to ease this problem is to 
seek the earliest practical renewal of author- 
ization for major education measures. 


I agree with the President that re- 
newal of major education programs 
ought to be authorized as early as pos- 
sible. I intend to work for at least 
3-year authorizations for education pro- 
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grams. In the meantime, I shall do 
everything I can to see that the Congress 
adopts a wiser appropriation schedule. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of my concurrent resolution may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the concurrent resolution will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
19) was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 19 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), that the Con- 
gress recognizes that late appropriations of 
funds for Federal educational programs cre- 
ate a severe and growing burden upon State 
and local school systems and institutions of 
higher learning and inhibit adequate plan- 
ning for the wise and effective use of such 
funds; that in order to overcome these dif- 
ficulties educational officials must have 
notice of the availability of Federal funds 
well in advance of the beginning of a new 
school or college year; and that the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate are hereby in- 
structed to report to their respective bodies 
a bill or bills, appropriating funds for educa- 
tional assistance programs, not later than 
April 15 of the year preceding the beginning 
of the fiscal year for which such funds are 
authorized to be appropriated. 


The editorial and article presented by 
Mr. McGovern are as follows: 
From the Washington Post, Mar. 8, 1967 
Am DELAYED 


As Federal aid becomes increasingly im- 
portant in local school budgets, they are be- 
ginning to suffer from a complaint that has 
harassed Washington’s schools for years. 
Congress passes its appropriations too late 
for the orderly financing of the school year. 

The appropriations come along in August 
or later. But the best teachers, counselors 
and psychologists are recruited in April or 
earlier. 

President Johnson said, in his Message on 
Education, that he had been hearing from 
the Governors about this costly and ineffi- 
cient timing. He urged Congress to handle 
the money bills faster, but that kind of ex- 
hortation is not a solution. 

Perhaps Congress will have to make its 
educational programs a year ahead, so that 
the funds will be on hand when they are 
needed. Perhaps internal reforms in Con- 
gress can be devised to force appropriations 
before Easter. But it is clear that Congress’ 
present inability to make up its mind 
promptly on school aid each year is seriously 
depreciating the effect of the Federal money 
when it finally arrives. 


[From the Saturday Review, Dec. 17, 1966] 

By timing I refer to the incongruity which 
exists between the appropriations procedure 
of the Congress of the United States and 
the planning cycle of the public schools. 
Time was when this disparity made no dif- 
ference because the money appropriated by 
Congress had almost no effect on decisions 
by local school authorities. But that time 
is gone. On the average, about 6 or 7 per 
cent of elementary-secondary school fund- 
ing depends on Congressional appropriation, 
and in many districts the percentage runs 
much higher. Every indication is that in 
the years ahead the percentage of federal 
support will be still larger. 

School districts typically operate on a 
budget year which begins on July 1, and they 
plan ahead in order to know by early spring 
what funds will be available for commit- 
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ment on that date. The typical school dis- 
trict spends 65 to 70 per cent of its funds on 
salaries, hires its new people in March, April, 
and May, and fits together a pattern of 
planned class size and program needs in the 
light of funds which will be available with 
the opening of school in the fall. The avail- 
ability of teachers for new assignments and 
the continuance of teachers on former jobs 
are both hitched to this planning cycle. 
The timing with which Congress appropri- 
ates funds could scarcely be better designed 
to make the job of the local school superin- 
tendent difficult. I hasten to add that Con- 
gress intends no inconvenience. It is just 
doing business as it always has. But some- 
how the school superintendent must find 
out in March rather than in November, as 
he did this year what federal funds will be 
available when schools open in September. 


RESOLUTION TO SEND OVERSEAS 
CHAMPION DRUM AND BUGLE 
CORPS UNITS OF THE VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN WARS AND THE 
AMERICAN LEGION AS AMBASSA- 
DORS OF GOOD WILL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference, to the Sen- 
ate a resolution which would give ap- 
propriate recognition to those boys and 
girls who are members of the drum and 
bugle corps of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the American Legion. 

Every year, thousands of these hard- 
working youngsters spend long after- 
noons after school, their weekends, and 
holidays in their efforts to become the 
champions of their States and of the 
Nation. 

I think this country and the world 
should know more about these young 
people and the veterans’ organizations 
who sponsor them. The discipline which 
they must learn before they can be 
chosen to represent the United States 
overseas makes them admirable choices 
to serve as American ambassadors of 
good will. 

I hope the Senate will support the reso- 
lution, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the resolution wili be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 97) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

S. Res. 97 

Whereas drum and bugle corps units are 
a typically American institution; and 

Whereas drum and bugle corps units are 
sponsored by schools, various veterans’ 
groups, and other patriotic organizations 
throughout the United States and accurately 
reflect American life and institutions; and 

Whereas the boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of drum and bugle corps units are the 
flower of American youth: Patriotic, en- 
thusiastic, physically fit, highly motivated, 
and well trained and disciplined with a re- 
spect for law and order; and 

Whereas drum and bugle cops units pro- 
vide excellent entertainment which would 
be well received in foreign countries; and 

Whereas the boys and girls who are mem- 
bers of drum and bugle corps units would 
serve effectively as United States ambas- 
sadors of good will on a people-to-people 
basis; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
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ate that the President should include drum 
and bugle corps units among those groups 
sent to foreign countries (Including the 
countries of Eastern Europe) under the pro- 
visions of the Mutual Education and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961 (the Fulbright- 
Hays Act): It is further 

Resolved, That each year the champion 
drum and bugle corps unit selected at the 
annual convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the champion drum and bugle 
corps unit selected at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Legion shall be sent as 
ambassadors of good will to appropriate na- 
tions to be designated by the Department 
of State, with the time for such a trip to 
be arranged with the mutual consent of the 
winning Arum and bugle corps and the 
agency sponsoring such a trip: It is fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That such funds as may be 
necessary are hereby authorized tu be ex- 
pended by the Department of State to pay 
for all travel and lodging for the respective 
drum and bugle corps units sent on such 
good will missions. 


SCHOOL PRAYER IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
submitting a resolution which would ex- 
press the sense of the Senate with respect 
to religious practices in our public 
schools, This resolution is identical to 
Senate Resolution 164 and Senate Reso- 
lution 248 which were introduced in the 
88th and 89th Congress, respectively. 

My continuing concern with the issue 
of prayer in our public schools is 
shared, I know, by many lawmakers. 
During the second session of the 89th 
Congress, the Senate gave considerable 
attention to a proposed amendment, and 


to a resolution similar to the one I am. 


now introducing; but at that time no 
positive action was taken. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate can 
perform a valuable service for the Amer- 
ican public by clarifying the legally per- 
missible role of prayer in our schools. 

The present resolution acknowledges 
that any public school system may pro- 
vide a time for prayerful meditation—a 
practice consonant with the provisions 
of the U.S. Constitution and with its in- 
terpretation by the Supreme Court. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the resolution appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The resolution (S. Res. 98) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as follows: 

S. Res, 98 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that 

(a) notwithstanding the recent Supreme 
Court decisions relating to the reading of 
the Bible and the offering of prayer in the 
public schools, any public school system if it 
so chooses may provide time during the 
schoolday for prayerful meditation if no 
public official prescribes or recites the prayer 
which is offered; and 

(b) providing public school time for 
prayerful meditation in no way violates the 
Constitution because each individual par- 
ticipating therein would be permitted to pray 
as he chooses, but that such practice is 
consonant with the free exercise of religion 
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protected by the first amendment to the 
Constitution, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 21, 1967, I introduced S. 1035, a bill 
to protect civilian employees of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government in 
the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights and to prevent unwarranted gov- 
ernmental invasions of privacy in behalf 
of myself and 52 other Senators. 

Mr. President, since that time two 
other Senators, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. Grurenine], have 
asked to have their names added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1035. I ask unanimous 
consent that their names be added as 
cosponsors of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at their next printing, the name of the 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGS] be added as a cosponsor 
of the following bills: 

S. 676. A bill to amend chapter 73, title 18, 
United States Code, to prohibit the obstruc- 
tion of criminal investigations of the United 
States; 

8.677, A bill to permit the compelling of 
testimony with respect to certain crimes, and 
the granting of immunity in connection 
therewith; 

S. 678. A bill to outlaw the Mafia and other 
organized crime syndicates; and 

S. 798. A bill to provide compensation to 
survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] be added as a 
cosponsor of the Fair Farm Budget Act, 
S. 1322. I understand his name is on 
the bill, but ir not included in the list of 
sponsors contained in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Walter N. Lawson, of South Carolina, 
to be U.S. marshal, district of South 
Carolina, term of 4 years, to fill a new 
position created by Public Law 89-242, 
approved October 7, 1965; and 

Jack T. Stuart, of Mississippi, to be 
U.S. marshal, southern district of Missis- 
sippi, term of 4 years (reappointment). 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Tuesday, March 28, 1967, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled, 
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INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 74, S. 307. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 307) to amend the Indian Claims 
Commission Act of 1946, as amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in- 
stead of proceeding to the consideration 
of S. 307, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Chair lay before the Senate HR. 
2536, which has been passed by the 
House. It is a companion bill to S. 307. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate a bill com- 
ing over from the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The bill (H.R. 2536) to terminate the 
Indian Claims Commission, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 2536. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the text 
of the Senate bill (S. 307). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
amendment is as follows: 


The 


That this Act may be cited as the Indian 


Claims Commission Act Amendments of 
1967”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3(a) of the Act of Au- 
gust 13, 1946, as amended (25 U.S.C. 70b. 
(a)). is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall consist 
of a Chairman and four Associate Commis- 
sioners who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The members of the Commis- 
sion shall at all times be members in good 
standing of the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Not more than three 
members of the Commission shall be of the 
same political party, and each member shall 
take an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States and to discharge faithfully 
the duties of his office.” 

(b) Section 3(d) of such Act, as amended 
(25 U.S.C. 70b.(d)), is amended by striking 
out “Two” and “two” and inserting in leu 
thereof “Three” and “three”, respectively. 

(c) Sections 6 and 18 of such Act, as 
amended (25 U.S.C. 70e., 70q.), are amended 
by striking out “Chief Commissioner” and 

in Iieu thereof “Chairman”. 

(d) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out items (46) 
and (47) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
f — 


ollowing: 
“(46) Chairman, Indian Claims Commis- 


“(4T) Associate Commissioners, Indian 
Claims Commission (4) .” 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on April 10, 1967. 

Sec. 3. Section 3(b) of the Act of August 
13, 1946, as amended (25 U.S.C. 70b.(b)), is 
amended by out the period at the 
end of the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “; except that no 
Commissioner holding office on the date of 
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enactment of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Act Amendments of 1967 skall continue 
in office after April 9, 1967, unless subsequent 
to such date of enactment he shall have been 
appointed to the Commission by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” 

Sec. 4. The Act of August 13, 1946, as 
amended (25 U.S.C. 70—70v.), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“TRIAL CALENDAR 

“Sec. 27. (a) The Commission shall, not 
later than one year after the effective date 
of this section, prepare a trial calendar 
which will set a date, not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, for the trial of each claim pend- 
ing before the Commission. 

“(b) If a claimant fails to proceed with 
the trial of its claim on the date set for that 
purpose, the Commission shall enter an or- 
der dismissing the claim with prejudice; 
except that, upon motion of the claimant 
and for good cause shown, the Commission 
may from time to time grant continuances, 
aggregating not more than six months, but 
in no event shall any continuance be granted 
which will result in their being insufficient 
time for the Commission to adjudicate the 
claim on or before April 10, 1972. If, upon 
the expiration of the final period of continu- 
ance granted in the case of any claimant, the 
claimant fails to proceed with the trial on 
its claim, the Commission shall enter an or- 
der dismissing the claim with prejudice, 
‘The Commission may, however, stay the entry 
of any such order of dismissal, if it finds that 
a final compromise of the claim is being 
negotiated in good faith by the parties.” 

Sec. 5. (a) The first sentence of section 23 
of the Act of August 13, 1946, as amended (25 
U.S.C. 70v.), is amended to read as follows: 
“The existence of the Commission shall 
terminate at the end of five years from and 
after April 10, 1967, or at such earlier time 
as the Commission shall have made its final 
report to the Congress on all claims filed 
with it.” 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that no 
further extension of the life of the Indian 
Claims Commission shall be granted. At the 
time the Commission prepares the trial 
calendar required by the amendment made 
in section 4 of this Act, it shall certify to the 
Senate and House Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs that the calendar will, in 
the judgment of the Commission, result in 
the final disposition by the Commission of 
all pending claims prior to the expiration of 
the Commission’s life. A similar certification 
shall be submitted at the end of each suc- 
ceeding twelve-month period. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 72), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The primary p s of S. 307, as amend- 
ed, are to (1) provide for an expansion of 
the membership of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, effective April 10, 1967, from three 
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Commissioners to five Commissioners and 
redesignate the Chief Commissioner as Chair- 
man; (2) provide that no Commissioner 
holding office on the date of this act shall 
continue in office after April 9, 1967, unless 
subsequently appointed by the President; (3) 
provide that the Commission shall prepare a 
trial calendar within 1 year which will set a 
date, not later than January 1, 1970, for the 
trial of each pending claim; (4) provide that 
when a claimant fails to proceed with the 
trial on the day set for that purpose the 
claim shall be dismissed, unless continuances 
for not to exceed 6 months are granted for 
good cause, or when a settlement is being 
negotiated; (5) extend the life of the Com- 
mission for an additional 5 years after April 
10, 1967; (6) express the sense of Congress 
that no further extensions of the life of the 
Commission shall be granted; and (7) re- 
quire the Commission to certify to the House 
and Senate Interior Committees that the 
trial calendar will result in final disposition 
by the Commission of all pending claims 
prior to April 10, 1972. 
BACKGROUND 


The Indian Claims Commission was estab- 
lished to provide for a final disposition of all 
claims of Indian tribes against the United 
States that existed on the date of the act 
of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049). The 
Indian tribes were given 5 years in which to 
file their claims, and the Commission was 
given an additional 534 years within which 
to adjudicate the claims. The Commission 
was to terminate on April 10, 1957. The 
time allotted in the original act to adjudicate 
the many claims filed proved to be inade- 
quate, and the Congress extended the life of 
the Commission for 5 years by the act of 
July 24, 1956 (Public Law 84-767), until 
April 10, 1962. ‘This extension also proved to 
be inadequate, and Congress again extended 
the life of the Commission for 5 years by 
act of June 16, 1961 (Public Law 87-48), 
until April 10, 1967. 

The Indian tribes filed a total of 852 
separate causes of action with the Claims 
Commission. These claims have been con- 
solidated into a total of 583 dockets. To 
date, 236 docket numbers have been ad- 
judicated and the files sent to the National 
Archives. Of this number, 103 awards were 
made to Indian tribes for a total sum of 
over $200 million and 133 cases have been 
dismissed. There are 347 dockets now pend- 
ing and active, some of which have been 
partly adjudicated and others of which are 
in early stages of processing. In 42 dockets 
there has been no action at all, according to 
testimony presented to the committee. 

There appears in the appendix of this re- 
port a summary of all final awards rendered 
by the Commission up to March 1, 1967. The 
Committee notes that of the 103 awards 
made only 28 were handed down in the years 
from 1947 to 1961, a period of 14 years, and 
amounted to approximately $37 million. 
The bulk of the awards granted (75) have 
been made in the past 6 years and amount to 
about $163 million. 


Testimony on S. 307 was presented to the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs by repre- 
sentatives for the Claims Commission, the 
Department of the Interior, the Justice De- 
partment, the General Services Administra- 
tion, and other witnesses. Spilesmen for 
these agencies agreed that the claims still 
to be adjudicated cannot possibly be com- 
pleted within the time prescribed by law, 
and that it is essential that further time be 
granted the Commission to complete its 
work. 

According to the testimony of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Claims Commission, 
attorneys for the Indians are responsible for 
present delays in the hearings on the cases. 
The Department of Justice on the other hand 
is ready with a number of cases. However, 
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the Indians are frequently delayed by factors 
beyond their control, especially in obtaining 
expert witnesses in their behalf. To meet 
this problem, a revolving loan fund was es- 
tablished in 1963 (77 Stat. 301), to enable the 
Indians to hire their experts. The $900,000 
originally appropriated for the loan fund by 
Congress has now been used up. Legislation 
was enacted in 1966 (Public Law 89-592) to 
authorize an additional $900,000 for this pur- 
pose. 

The extension of the life of the Commis- 
sion, as provided in S. 307 is highly desirable 
in order that claims which the Indians have 
filed may be properly heard and decided. 
Otherwise, the Indians will again resort to 
petitioning the Congress for special jurisdic- 
tional acts to have their claims adjudicated, 
the very practice Congress sought to over- 
come in adopting the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act of 1946. It cannot be stressed too 
strongly that the Claims Commission Act 
was passed by Congress to give the Indians 
their day in court to present their claims of 
every kind and variety. Since August 13, 
1951, the cutoff date for filing claims, the 
Indians have spent a great deal of time and 
money hiring lawyers and expert witnesses 
to represent them, and the termination of the 
only forum where their cases can be heard 
would be greatly resented. Until all these 
claims are heard and resolved, we may ex- 
pect the Indians to resist any effort to ter- 
minate Federal supervision and control over 
them. 

The committee would like to point out, 
however, that the Commission has had at 
least 15 years in which to adjudicate the 
claims filed with it. Less than half of those 
claims have been processed to completion. 
The committee believes that in the years that 
have been made available, attorneys for the 
tribes and those representing the United 
States have had adequate time in which to 
prepare for trial. Accordingly, it is recom- 
mended that the life of the Commission be 
extended an additional 5 years, but that pro- 
vision be made for determination of all cases 
by April 10, 1972. 

The Chief Commissioner has informed the 
committee that he is actively seeking addi- 
tional funds to hire several more lawyers to 
assist the Commission in speeding up its 
work. The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs strongly recommends to the 
Senate and House Appropriations Commit- 
tees that these additional funds be approved 
in the fiscal year 1968 appropriation for the 
Commission, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that S. 307, a 
companion bill, be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS OF CONGRESS 
TO THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the concurrence and consent of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. ArKEen], I ask unanimous consent 
that the Chair lay before the Senate 
House Concurrent Resolution 280, which 
is the counterpart of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 16, now on the calendar, sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], and which had been reported 
unanimously by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the House on House Concurrent 
Resolution 280. 
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Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 280) was 
considered and agreed to as follows: 

H. Con, Res. 280 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States extends its congratula- 
tions and its best wishes to the Parliament 
of Canada on the occasion of the centennial 
of the confederation of Canada and in affir- 
mation of the affection and friendship of the 
people of the United States for the people of 
Canada. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. . I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 16 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE GUAM CONFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the press reports the recently 
concluded Guam Conference has been 
handled extremely well by President 
Johnson although two points of view 
were in evidence there. 

On the one hand, the President stressed 
the need for stepped-up economic and 
pacification procedures and the need for 
constitutional civil government to lay the 
groundwork for a viable South Vietnam. 

In contrast, Premier Ky stressed the 
need to prosecute the war with our men 
rather than placing any emphasis on re- 
orienting and uniting the people of South 
Vietnam. 

In the form of questions, Premier Ky 
stated what he thought our objectives 
should be and these questions covered 
such matters as “restrictive bombing of 
military targets”; the alleged “Vietcong 
sanctuary in Cambodia”; the “supply 
trails through Laos” and how long they 
will be permitted to operate; “how long 
war material can be permitted to come 
into Haiphong”; and also how long will 
Hanoi be permitted to penetrate soldiers 
and weapons over the 17th parallel or 
the DMZ. 

This disparity in views was the high- 
light of the conference. President John- 
son is to be commended because he evi- 
dently concentrated on the basic needs 
in South Vietnam whereas Premier Ky 
concentrated, if his words can be taken 
at face value, on more escalation and 
more expansion. 

We will have to wait for more definite 
information to find out just what the 
actual results of these conferences were. 
I assume that the President will make 
a report to the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people shortly after his return. 

Mr. PROXMIRE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier this morning the 
majority leader referred to and sup- 
ported the position that President John- 
son has taken at Guam. I am delighted 
to express my support for the position 
taken by the majority leader and the 
President. 

It seems to me, in a very difficult and 
delicate situation in Guam, the Presi- 
dent wisely insisted on the great impor- 
tance of establishing an effective repre- 
sentative constitutional government in 
South Vietnam as by far the most urgent 
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objective we should have. While our 
military effort is of great importance, the 
President emphasized that if we are to 
have an enduring peace, and if that 
peace is to be secured in the foreseeable 
future, development of constitutional 
government must be given top priority. 


TRIBUTE TO VICTOR A. JOHN- 
STON—MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post of this morning appears 
a syndicated column of Mr. David S. 
Broder called ‘Political Parade.” To- 
day’s column is a tribute to the late 
Victor A. Johnston, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the column be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VICTOR A. JOHNSTON 
(By David S. Broder) 


This space is borrowed today from matters 
of conceivably greater consequence for a per- 
sonal reminiscence. A good friend, Victor A. 
Johnston, died last week and he deserves 
more than the inadequate farewell this col- 
umn affords. 

Vic was probably not known even to the 
careful newspaper readers of the past two 
decades, but he was prized by the men in 
politics and those of us who cover them. 

Probably it was because of his unending 
delight in the infinite variety of human be- 
ings—and the damned-fool, unexpected 
things they say and do in the stress of po- 
litical campaigns. Vic saw and knew more of 
the political figures of the past generation 
than most of us did. He was 66 when he 
died. He came out of North Dakota in the 
1930s, got involved in Republican politics in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, came to Washing- 
ton with the late Joe McCarthy and for most 
of the last 20 years had been running the 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee. 

He served an incredible variety of people— 
Harold Stassen, Bob Taft, McCarthy, Barry 
Goldwater, Thruston Morton and Dick Nix- 
on—and if he had a political philosophy of 
his own, he never argued it. Politics to Vic 
was not the struggle of good against evil; it 
was the best of all indoor and outdoor sports, 
one which demanded the greatest skill of the 
contestants and one which guaranteed the 
spectators both thrills and laughs. 

Courtly in manners, particularly with the 
ladies, his white hair and white moustache 
setting off his florid face, he looked more like 
a Senator ought to look than most Senators 
actually do. He was frequently mistaken 
for one—and he was never averse to letting 
the impression stand when, for example, he 
was wangling a table at a crowded restaurant 
for a group of friends. 

I cannot testify as to his political skill. 
He probably elected some Republicans over 
the years who could never have made it by 
their own meager talents, and his advice 
probably helped defeat some others. 

He raised a whale of a lot of money for the 
Republican Party, some of it by means and 
from sources that were his exclusive knowl- 
edge and which his principals on the cam- 
paign committee were just as glad not to 
know about. 

Though his services and loyalties were to 
the GOP, his friendships were bipartisan. 
Encountering Hubert Humphrey outside the 
Senate before the 1964 convention, he offered 
to help Humphrey win the Democratic vice 
presidential nomination, because “I’m get- 
ting damned sick and tired of trying to beat 
you for Senator.” He was immensely de- 
lighted when President Johnson—an old 
friend from Senate days—invited him to the 
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White House one day for a bill-signing cere- 
mony in the Rose Garden. When Vic told 
the story, he always noted that he had never 


He was a superb storyteller. At Republi- 
can National Committee meetings or politi- 
cal conventions, he loved to gather his re- 


tragedy that no one ever s 
a chair, turned on a tape recorder and forced 
him to set down his reminiscences for his- 
tory. But as long as his friends survive, his 
tales will be a part of the political talk. 
I last saw him at the $500-a-plate Repub- 
Washington 


many tickets as anybody for the million- 
dollar affair, he chose to scrounge his own 
supper with the press, rather than sit with 
the fat cats“ next door. 

It was typical, too, that he had a quip 


“We're willing to put up with du 8 
at the reception,” he said, but we're not so 
hard up we have to let you eat dinner with 
us rich folks.” 

Vie could abide almost anything In a 
human being except a solemn ass. He knew 
the politicians and Presidents of his era— 
to say nothing of the reporters—far too well 
to think that any of them were made of 

yee e Yoy Connon Bl But if he 
not to take any of them 

tion of themselves, he 
to let the worst of us 
ot beyond redemption 


e the newest cub reporter on 
into his confidence—as he did this 
Just as easily as he would tell the most 
self-exalted party potentate to go to hell. 
An old friend of Vic, Jack Mills, tells me 
that Vic met H. L. Mencken at least once. I 


“If, after I depart this vale, you ever re- 
member me and have thought to please my 
ghost, forgive some sinner and wink your eye 
at some homely girl.” 


Mr. MORTON. The junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Mourpny] an- 
nounced to the Senate last week that it 
was anticipated that the funeral of Mr. 
Johnston would be held in Washington 
last Saturday. Actually, the funeral was 
yesterday, in Florida. 

I have spoken to some of my colleagues, 
friends of Mr. Johnston, in the other 
body and some in the Senate. It is anti- 
cipated that a memorial service will be 
held in the near future for Mr. Johnston. 
Further plans will be announced when 
they are formulated, and an opportunity 
will be given at that time for Members 
of the Senate and of the House to pay 
such tribute as they may in memory of 
this yery distinguished public servant. 


SENATOR MANSFIELD INTERVIEW- 
ED BY A LEADING MEXICAN 
MAGAZINE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, during the 


past few years, it has been my privilege 
to travel in many countries in company 
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with our majority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. I 
take this opportunity to say that there is 
no person in the United States who is 
more respected and admired and whose 
credibility rates higher than that of the 
senior Senator from Montana. 

Among all of the countries in which 
he is held in respect and high esteem, 
there is no country whose admiration and 
esteem exceed that of our neighbor to 
the south, the Republic of Mexico. 

Last month it was my privilege to go 
to Mexico with a congressional delega- 
tion to meet the members of the Mexican 
Congress. The Senator from Montana 
was a member of that delegation. After 
the formal meetings were over the ma- 
jority leader was interviewed by a mem- 


interview was reported in the issue of 
the magazine of March 1, 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the interview. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From Siempre, Mar. 1, 1967] 

MANSFIELD, THE CONSCIENCE OF THE UNITED 


(Library of Congress translation—Spanish) 

1. The United States as well as Mexico 
are developing countries. My friends here 
will probably be surprised to learn that in 
the region of the Appalachian Mountains, 20 
million persons, equal to half the population 
of the Republic of Mexico, are living—many 
under difficult circumstances. In my own 
State of Montana there are also many under- 
2 people. 

. I totally support and I approve of the 
FFF 
clearization of Latin America which should 
serve as a model to other parts of the world. 

3. The United States is very much imter- 
ested in the success of ALALC and the Cen- 
tral American Common Market. I wish to 
express my hope that these organizations 
wil serve as a nucleus for the later estab- 
lishment of a Latin American Common Mar- 
ket which then will be followed by a 
Hemispheric Common Market. 

4. We have to direct our efforts for main- 
taining peace in all parts of the world and 
we have to try to find as quickly as pos- 
sible an honorable solution to the conflict 
in Southeast Asta. 

5. Mexico constitutes a cultural, social and 
economic bridge between the United States 
and the rest of Latin America. It is the 
most advanced country among all Latin 
American states and has reached its present 
position thanks to its own efforts, through 
its own revolution and its own people. 

6. The road which Mexico had to pursue 
has not been easy, but it has acted with 
dignity, prudence and good judgment. It 
has gained not only-the respect of the West- 
ern Hemisphere but also the esteem of all 
the world. 

7. Mexico has kept up its relation with 
Cuba. We respect this, but at the same time, 
it has shown much understanding for the 
problems with which the United States is 
faced in that area. 

8. President López Mateos was the first 
chief of state who condemned the existence 
of long-range missiles in Cuba. The United 
States has always been thankful for the sup- 
port which Mexico had given it in one of 
its most critical hours. 

9. We are also pleased to know that thanks 
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to the existing relations between Mexico and 
Cuba, it has been possible to evacuate from 
that country to Yucatán 400 US. citizens 
from a possible total of 4,000. 

10. We found an indispensable friend in 
Mexico. Mexico has pursued a sensible and 
invariable foreign policy based on self-deter- 
mination and non-intervention. The results 
have been favorable for Mexico and we un- 
derstand and appreciate the firmness of this 
policy and its justifications from your point 
of view. 


(By Betriz Reyes Nevares) 

The face to face meetings between the 
members of the Congress of Mexico and the 
U.S. Congress contributed to satisfactory so- 
lutions between the two countries with re- 
gard to the Chamizal situation, the carrying 
out of joint united efforts for the establish- 
ment of a seawater desalinization plant in 
Lower California, and the favorable settle- 
ment of the problem of salinity of the Rio 
Colorado. The meetings also paved the way 
for a better understanding of the difficult 
problems with which both countries were 
faced during the last decades. 

Mike Mansfield, the Senator from Montana, 
fluently replies to my question. I wanted to 
know about the usefulness of the parliamen- 
tary meetings which are now customarily 
being held each year by the representatives 
of the neighbor nations, One such meeting 
just took place in Oaxaca. Mansfield, a great 
friend of Alfonso Martinez Dominguez, ac- 
cepted the invitation which the latter ex- 
tended so that he could stay for a few more 
days in Mexico. With him stayed other high 
personalities: Senator J. William 22 
Chairman of the U.S. Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee; Senator Wayne Morse, 
Chairman of the Committee on Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs of the same legislative body; 
Senator John F. Sparkman; Senator George 
Aiken, the Senior Republican in the U.S. 
Senate and former Governor of Vermont, 
Senator Ernest Gruening, former Governor 
of Alaska and a proven friend of Mexico (au- 
thor of the book “Mexico and Its Heritage”) ; 
the Congressmen Eligio de la Garza, from 
Texas, and B. Morse from Massachusetts. 
We are at the house of the Mexican repre- 
sentative Alejandro Carrillo. Alfonso Mar- 
tinez Dominguez is also present. 

Mansfield graciously listens to me. Mean- 
while he looks at some objects of art. There 
are plenty of them in the house. 

This understanding—he continues—has 
been possible thanks to the frank and open 
exchange of ideas between the legislators of 
the two countries and thanks to the consecu- 
tive development of a better appreciation and 
better understanding about what can and 
cannot be done for solving these matters. 

Mansfield, who is about 60, has deep lines 
cut in his face which reminds us of Lincoln. 
He impresses me. He is a senior political 
wizard of his country. He has been a mem- 
ber of Congress for 25 years. Through five 
continents he has been carrying his personal 
image of moderateness, responsibility and re- 
serve. Don Alfonso Martinez Dominguez 
told me before the interview took place about 
the magnificent reception which he had re- 
ceived wherever he has visited. 

Do you believe that the Mexican-U.S. re- 
lations will be strengthened on account of 
these meetings?” 

“The Congresses of the Mexican Union and 
the U.S. Government hope that In the years 
to come the stones will be placed, one by 
one on the foundation that has already been 
established to the end that our countries 
will be more and more united in reaching a 
better understanding based on mutual equal- 
ity and tolerance.” 

“Are you much concerned about a prob- 
lem of our time: the scarcity of water, is it 
not true?” 

“At each of our parliamentarian meetings 
it was mentioned that water is one of the 
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most important world problems. For Mex- 
ico and the United States it is a matter of 
primordial interest. Both countries are very 
much in need of that resource... 
But as I said, we must not circumscribe 
these things to our concrete case. In the 
world, water constitutes problem No, 1. 


MEXICO LACKS TILLABLE LAND 


“When we consider—he continues—that 
the tillable ground in Mexico is only 12% of 
the country’s surface and that of these 12%, 
which represent by themselves just a small 
area, only 86% can be used temporarily, 
that is, they depend on rain, and that much 
of the land in the United States is in a sim- 
ilar condition, then we can easily understand 
why we are forced to look for ways and 
means to develop larger resources in view of 
the population increase, the growth of in- 
dustrialization and the major water con- 
sumption. We thus feed our population with 
greater ease, intensify industries and give 
to the inhabitants of both our countries 
the chance of leading a decent life. Let us 
hope that the project of President Diaz Ordaz 
and of President Johnson, announced at the 
Fifth Parliamentarian Meeting in La Paz, 
Lower California by Representative Martinez 
Dominguez and Senator Aiken—the build- 
ing of a desalinization plant at the Gulf of 
California—will be the starting point for im- 
proving the welfare of both countries. We 
are delighted that such a magnificent step 
of mutual benefit has been undertaken. We 
are very satisfied to see the extraordinary 
efforts that are being made by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and the city of Tijuana to- 
ward the development of a supply source 
of desalted water which will provide in the 
future this zone of the country with the 
necessary water for immediate and future 
uses.” 


Senator Mansfield admiringly contemplates 
a “lacandones” head, by Raul Angulano 
which Representative Carrillo keeps in the 
back of his dining room. 

“Mr. Mansfield—I continue—you spoke 
about the population increase. What is your 
opinion about the demographic problem?” 

“We all know of the enormous increase 
which the population of this planet is now 
experiencing. If we want to give to this 
population a good living standard, then we 
have to look for a way which will avoid our 

an explosive stage. If this does not 
happen, we could not live from the resources 
which we can develop. I believe that our two 
governments will have to consider this mat- 
ter seriously and very soon. 
THE UNDERDEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

“It is interesting to observe—continues 
the Senator—that both the United States 
and Mexico are developing countries.” 

There is surprise in my face. Mansfield 
explains to me: 

“In the same way as Mexico, the United 
States, too, has its underdeveloped areas. 
This is the case with my native state, Mon- 
tana, and with another zone which com- 
prises ten states of the country which we 
know as the Appalachian mountain region 
with a population of approximately 20 mil- 
lion inhabitants or half of the demographic 
figure of Mexico. Our Mexican friends surely 
will be surprised to learn that the United 
States is not as much developed as they 
believed but this is a fact which has been 
openly discussed at the parliamentarian 
meetings.” 


WHAT MANSFIELD THINKS OF MEXICO 


I know that Mansfield is not only a good 
friend of our country, but he also knows it 
well. Before he stepped into politics his in- 
tellectual curiosity had been turned toward 
Latin America. At that time he was profes- 
sor of Latin American history at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. When I ask him what 
kind of impressions he has of Mexico, I am 
certain that he will give me a compact 
answer. 
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“The parliamentary meetings—he says— 
were held three times in the city of Wash- 
ington, and there were four in Guadalajara, 
Guanajuato, La Paz and in Oaxaca. Be 
tween the different meetings we had the op- 
portunity to visit the states of Yucatan, 
Guerrero, Morelos, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico and Sonora. We have been tremendously 
impressed in all these places by the spirit of 
the Mexican people and by the policy of the 
government which is headed by the Licenci- 
ate, Mr. Diaz Ordaz. During the recent 
meeting in Oaxaca, which was held under the 
presidency of Representative Martinez 
Dominguez, we had the opportunity to spend 
some time in one of the most interesting 
zones of Mexico and to see the various cul- 
tures, traditions and customs of this state. 
To make it short, we could “see Mexico in 
miniature.” 

ATOMS FOR PEACE 


“What do you think of the denucleariza- 
tion treaty?” 

“I respect the Denuclearization Project of 
all the countries of Latin America, I totally 
support and approve the Mexican initiative 
in this sphere. However, I wish that it be 
emphasized that atomic research could be 
channeled toward peaceful aims that will 
permit man to improve his life. I also wish 
that the Project of the Denuclearization of 
Latin America could serve as a model to the 
other parts of the world, much as the Antarc- 
tic Treaty which covers one sixth of the land 
and water surface of the globe and which 
was signed by ten nations, including the 
United States, the USSR, Chile and others. 
This was an effective demonstration of peace 
and good-will.” 

“The White House has announced pro- 
posals to help as much as possible to bring 
about the establishment of the Latin Amer- 
ican Common Market, What are your views 
about this?” 

“The United States is very much interested 
in the success of ALAIC (Asociación Latino- 
americana de Libre Comercio) [Latin Amer- 
ican Association for the Free Market] and 
in the Central American Common Market. 
I wish to express my hope that these orga- 
nizations will serve as a nucleus for the later 
establishment of a Latin American Common 
Market which then will be followed by an 
Hemispheric Common Market. This would 
reduce the tariff barriers, create different 
kinds of products and make possible the 
creation of better customs norms among the 
nations of the western hemisphere. In my 
opinion, this will be the way to achieve the 
better understanding which we all desire: 
reduce the friction among the nations and 
the misunderstanding among the peoples 
and, consequently, establish a better founda- 
tion for world peace.” 


PEACE, THE AIM OF ALL NATIONS 


“What are your ideas about the problem 
of peace?” 

“Peace must be the aim of all nations and, 
in spite of the fact that the United States 
finds itself in an extremely difficult situa- 
tion in Southeast Asia, we must, neverthe- 
less, channel our efforts toward maintaining 
peace in all parts of the world and try to 
find as quickly as possible an honorable solu- 
tion to establish peace in Southeast Asia. 
Peace can be and will be a tool for progress 
and will permit the use of the money—now 
being spent for purposes of destruction— 
for constructive efforts for the benefit of 
the people who now live under less favor- 
able conditions than we.” 

MEXICO, THE UNITED STATES, AND LATIN AMERICA 

“Does Mexico play a special part in the 
relations between your country and the Latin 
American countries?” 

“Mexico is a bridge in many aspects: cul- 
tural, social and economic—between the 
United States and the rest of Latin America. 
It is the most advanced country among all 
Latin American states and has achieved its 
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present position mostly thanks to its own 
efforts, through its own revolution and 
through its own people. The road which 
Mexico had to pursue has not been easy, 
but it has acted with dignity, prudence and 
good judgment. It has gained not only the 
respect of the Western Hemisphere but also 
the esteem of all the world. Mexico has 
kept up its relations with Cuba. We respect 
this, but at the same time we appreciate the 
fact that it has shown much understanding 
of the problems with which the United States 
is faced in that area. President Lépez Mateos 
was the first chief of state who condemned 
the existence of long-range missiles in Cuba. 
The United States has always been thankful 
for the support which Mexico had given it 
in one of its most critical hours. We are 
also pleased to know that thanks to the 
existing relations between Mexico and Cuba, 
it has been possible to evacuate from that 
country to Yucatan 400 U.S. citizens out of 
a possible total of 4,000 persons. Those who 
stayed behind will eventually leave. 

Since Mexico leads as a bridge to Latin 
America—continues the Senator—we see in 
it an indispensable friend. If there had not 
been any contact, then there would not have 
been any discussions and without discussions 
these U.S. citizens would probably not have 
departed from Cuba. Mexico has pursued 
a sensible and invariable foreign policy based 
on self-determination and non-intervention. 
The results have been favorable for Mexico 
and we understand and appreciate the firm- 
ness of this policy and its justification from 
your point of view. 

“We believe—Mr. Mansfield concludes— 
that under the presidency of such an out- 
standing chief of state as Lic. Dias Ordaz, a 
personal friend of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, these two men can do much toward 
buttressing the friendly relations which link 
our two countries; and we also believe that 
the coming parliamentary meetings will be 
of great use. Although, according to the con- 
stitutions of both countries, we cannot make 
any decisions at these meetings, we, indeed, 
can recommendations and, as a matter 
of fact, we are making them. We are allowed 
to speak and we do it at special occasions; 
and we take note that heed is being given to 
our suggestions and advice in the widest 
circles of our governments. We can thus 
come to the conclusion that much has been 
achieved for the good of our two peoples.“ 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL SUGGESTS 
CUTTING OIL DEPLETION ALLOW- 
ANCE RATHER THAN SUBSIDY TO 
GIVE ELECTRIC CAR FAIR CHANCE 
IN MARKETPLACE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ad- 
ministration spokesmen have recently 
appeared in opposition to the Congress 
appropriating $15 million for research on 
the electric car as a means of reducing 
the pollution of the air we suffer from 
the gas-driven automobile. 

Any time the administration appears 
against spending, taxpayers are grate- 
ful, and commendation is in order. 

The administration argues that this 
research should be left to the free enter- 
prise system and the tough but highly ef- 
ficient test of the marketplace. 

On the other hand, the administration 
still seems to favor spending not $15 mil- 
lion but 300 times as much—some $4 bil- 
lion for research on the supersonic 
transport. 

Think of it. If research should ever 
be left to the marketplace it is in con- 
nection with this frill for the exclusive 
use of the less than 1 percent of the 
population that will zoom from New 
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York to Paris in 2 hours instead of 64% 
hours aboard a supersonic transport. 

What is the matter with the free enter- 
prise system for the supersonic trans- 
port, which has no military value and 
will operate strictly for profit? 

If the technological problems are solu- 
ble, private industry can and will solve 
them. Since they are not, without vast 
cost, they want to leave the bad risk to 
the taxpayer as the pigeon or fall guy. 

Finally, Mr. President, the polluting 
force in the gasoline-driven car is the 
gasoline itself. Why not put the gas 
on a fair market parity with the electric 
car by at least reducing some of the im- 
mense advantages the gas car has be- 
cause of our subsidy of the oil industry 
in this country with our notorious de- 
pletion allowances and other special tax 
giveaways? 

The Milwaukee Sentinel, a newspaper 
that has a sharp eye for free competition 
and the free market, made just this kind 
of proposal in an editorial a few days ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Don’t INTERFERE 

What can the federal government do to 
hasten development of an electric automobile 
in order to combat air pollution? 

That is the question being explored at 
hearings being held by a senate commerce 
committee and a public works subcommittee. 

The answer to the question might very 
well be for the government to leave the de- 
velopment of battery mobiles to the opera- 
tion of free enterprise in a free market. 

This is where American technological de- 
velopments have been made. One of the lat- 
est examples is color television, which has 
moved from the research stage through the 
development stage and into the market stage 
in a surprisingly short time and without any 
particular help from Washington legislators 
and bureaucrats. 

If the federal government really wants to 
accelerate the development of electric autos, 
one of the best ways might be to cut off the 
privileges and competitive advantages it 
gives to the industry built around a main 
source of air pollution, the gasoline and oil 
burning engine. 

For example, among these privileges is the 
oil depletion allowance. This is a special tax 
benefit, granted at the expense of the people 
generally, that in effect may work to per- 
petuate the gasoline powered auto and to 
work against the economic feasibility of the 
electric car. 

In short, the best thing congress might do 
to hasten the development of the electric 
automobile is to clear the way for the opti- 
mum operation of free enterprise in a free 
market. 


GROWING SUPPORT FOR TRUTH IN 
LENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 4 the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America during its 33d an- 
nual conyention in New Orleans, La., 
adopted a resolution in favor of S. 5, the 
truth-in-lending bill. 

Mr. President, it is most encouraging 
that the leaders of over 6,500 banks, 
which is nearly one-half the total num- 
ber of banks in the country, have en- 
dorsed the principles of truth in lend- 
ing. This resolution is an indication of 
the growing support for truth in lending 
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and the growing realization on the part 
of the credit industry that they have 
nothing to fear from disclosing the true 
cost of credit to the American consumer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
full text of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INTEREST RATE DISCLOSURE 


(Resolution adopted by the Independent 
Bankers Association of America during its 
33d annual convention Mar. 4, 1967) 


Resolved: That the Independent Bankers 
Association of America is of the firm opinion 
that the public should be made fully cog- 
nizant of the actual interest rate being paid 
on any financial transactions; 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of America 
urges all companies, agencies or individuals 
extending credit to disclose this information 
fully and clearly; and further, this Associa- 
tion approves the passage of interest rate 
disclosure legislation, such as S-5 and HR- 
949, provided any final bill is in such form 
that it can be technically administered and 
applies to all extenders of credit. 


WISCONSIN FARM PUBLICATION 
SUPPORTS PROXMIRE DAIRY BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to be able to tell the Senate 
that the Wisconsin Agriculturist, which 
is one of the best farm publications in 
the Nation, has indicated its support for 
Dairy Import Act of 1967. This means 
that this legislation, which I introduced 
in January, and which now has 45 co- 
sponsors, also has the support of a lead- 
ing farm publication in the biggest dairy 
State in the Union, 

The editorial judiciously weighs the 
benefits of dairy import controls against 
the detrimental impact such controls 
might have on foreign trade for, as the 
article points out: 

Products from about two out of every 
10 farm acres go Overseas. 


But as the editorial points out, my bill 
would stop “the altering of dairy prod- 
ucts merely to get around—existing— 
quotas” by setting up a new, stiffer quota 
system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WE NEED IMPORT QUOTAS 


Farmers should look carefully before they 
approve any bill that slows down foreign 
trade. The reason is simple. Products from 
about 2 out of every 10 farm acres go overseas. 

Dairymen, however, have faced a particu- 
larly difficult import situation. Last year 
the imports of non-quota cheese and other 
dairy products nearly trebled on a milk 
equivalent basis. 

About 12 percent of the equivalent butter- 
fat used in ice cream and frozen desserts was 
imported. And we can look for another big 
increase this year. 

New import products have been designed 
specifically to get around our present quotas 
on imports. The best known are Junex and 
Colby cheeses, 

A bill introduced by Senator William Prox- 
mire (D-Wis.) would stop these devious 
methods of getting around the quota system. 
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His bill would put controls on the import 
of all dairy products on a butterfat and non- 
fat milk solids basis. 

If the bill becomes law it would have the 
wholesome effect of stopping the altering of 
dairy products merely to get around quotas. 
It would be of real help to dairymen. 


MARCH 21, INTERNATIONAL DAY 
FOR THE ELIMINATION OF RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION—SAD REMIND- 
ER OF SENATE'S INDIFFERENCE 
TO HUMAN RIGHTS—XLII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
October 26, 1966, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations proclaimed today, 
March 21, as International Day for the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination. 

It was on this same day in 1960 in 
Sharpeville, an African location near 
Vereeniging, that police opened fire on 
a peaceful rally of black Africans orderly 
protesting the government’s policy of 
apartheid. 

When the police had finally stopped 
firing, 68 people lay murdered. Another 
200 people had been wounded. 

The anniversary of the Sharpeville 
massacre must not simply summon forth 
the sermonizing of the self-righteous. If 
we settle for prose instead of programs, 
we shall do a grave disservice to the in- 
nocent victims of Sharpeville and tacitly 
condone similar contemporary practices. 

Racial discrimination is not indigenous 
to South Africa. Surely we in the United 
States are painfully aware of that fact. 
Racial discrimination—racism—is the 
universal nemesis of human rights. We 
must remind ourselves and all men that 
the antidote for white racism is not 
either black racism or yellow racism. 

The only remedy for racism of any 
stripe is a commitment to human rights. 
Human rights must be recognized by 
everyone and realized by all. 

In the 7 years since the Sharpeville 
massacre, there has been no liberalizing, 
no relaxing of the apartheid policy. On 
the contrary, there has been a significant 
buildup of military and police forces in 
that country. Repression has become 
more widespread. Arrests have filled the 
jails with dissenters. Orthodoxy has 
been preserved by machineguns. Heresy 
has been punished by arbitrary prosecu- 
tion. 

The people of South Africa who suffer 
under apartheid have not been able to 
secure their own freedom. It appears 
very unlikely that without the force of 
universal moral persuasion the govern- 
ment will not modify its policy at all. 

The Senate has a ready and reasonable 
means of strengthening universal moral 
persuasion for human rights. The Sen- 
ate can ratify the human rights conven- 
tions on forced labor, genocide, political 
rights of women, and slavery. 

When the Senate ratifies, the United 
States will be able, through the United 
Nations, to blow the whistle on govern- 
ments which ignore the human rights of 
their citizens. When the Senate ratifies, 
the United States will leave the company 
of South Africa as one of the four char- 
ter members of the United Nations which 
have failed to ratify a single human 
rights convention. 

By ratifying the human rights conven- 
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tions, the Senate will pay fitting tribute 
to the memory of those 68 human beings 
who were slaughtered at Sharpeville. 


ESTHER PETERSON 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I was 
very sorry to learn that Mrs. Esther Pe- 
terson will no longer be exerting the 
magnificent leadership she has shown in 
her position as Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs. I can 
well appreciate Mrs. Peterson’s desire to 
give full time and attention to her 
equally important position in the De- 
partment of Labor. Nevertheless, in the 
3 years Mrs. Peterson has represented 
consumer interests in the Government, 
she has shown an amazing capacity for 
bringing consumer issues to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Certainly on truth in lending, which 
has been before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee for a number of years, 
Mrs. Peterson has taken the lead within 
the administration in keeping this issue 
before the American public. Her enthu- 
siasm, her dedication, her diligence, and 
her willingness to work long hours on be- 
half of the consumer have earned our 
deep admiration and respect. 

I am sorry to see Mrs. Peterson leave 
this important position. I shall be look- 
ing forward to working closely with her 
distinguished successor, Miss Betty Fur- 
ness, in behalf of truth in lending and 
other consumer issues. I am sure that 
Miss Furness will show the same devo- 
tion to protecting the consumer which 
Mrs. Peterson has so ably demonstrated 
over the last 3 years. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in an 
editorial entitled Wise Economic Move” 
in the March 11 issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, that newspaper has endorsed 
the restoration of the 7 percent invest- 
ment tax credit and the accelerated de- 
preciation. The editorial stated: 
President Johnson is wisely urging con- 
gress to restore the 7% tax credit. 


I ask Senators to lend their support to 
the President’s proposal and to act im- 
mediately on H.R. 6950. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the March 11 editorial, which is 
an excellent summary of the present 
status of our economy and the Presi- 
dent’s managing of it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 11, 1967 


Wise Economy Move 

President Johnson is wisely urging congress 
to restore the 7% tax credit on business in- 
vestment and the fast tax write-off schedule 
on industrial and commercial buildings. The 
measures were suspended last fall to cool an 
overheated economy and ease inflationary 
pressures. At the time, interest rates were 
at.a peak and there was excessive demand for 
capital investment funds. 

The pressures have eased. The president 
noted that interest rates have fallen as much 
as 1% since September and the home 
building industry is beginning to revive as a 
consequence. Business capital spending has 
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begun to decline, causing worry about a 
slowdown in economic growth. 

The tax credit and write-off schedule, 
which represent several billion dollars in tax 
relief to business, were to have been rein- 
stated next Jan. 1, but Johnson wants them 
restored immediately. 

There is nothing contradictory about the 
on again, off again use of the investment 
credit and write-off. They are necessary 
tools to stabilize the economy. 

The president's reiterated request for a 
6% surtax on individual and corporate in- 
comes may seem inconsistent with his other 
efforts to encourage spending. But this is 
not necessarily so. The surtax proposal al- 
lows the president to retain an option— 
which he can give up in a few months if con- 
ditions demand—in case the economy heats 
up too fast again. Asking congress to step 
a bit on the accelerator while simultaneously 
toeing the brakes gives him greater control 
over the economy than going whole hog to- 
ward either stimulation or retardation of the 
availability of money. 


FOOD FOR INDIA—TRIBUTE TO 
SENATORS ELLENDER, MILLER, 
AND AIKEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Congress completed final 
action on the food-for-India measure, 
which will provide badly needed suste- 
nance vital to millions of starvation- 
threatened Indian people. The swift dis- 
patch with which this measure was dis- 
posed of is a fine tribute to the entire 
Congress. 

On the part of the Senate, we are par- 
ticularly gratified for the outstanding 
efforts of the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] in making cer- 
tain that this measure was considered 
and disposed of promptly. The highly 
astute and very able chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, applying his 
careful diligence and high efficiency, 
contributed immensely to the Senate’s 
unanimous endorsement of the proposal. 

To the same extent, we appreciate the 
support given by the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. His work, both in 
committee and on the floor, was char- 
acterized by typically strong devotion 
and effective leadership. 

Other Senators are similarly to be 
commended for assisting so ably to as- 
sure unanimous Senate approval. No- 
table in this respect were the efforts of 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Awen], the ranking minority member 
of the committee whose support for this 
measure was no less strong and effective 
than his support for all measures which 
he advocates. Similarly, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] is 
to be thanked for offering his always con- 
structive assistance. 

Again, I would say that by its action 
the Senate has helped immensely to re- 
lieve the people of a famine-ridden na- 
tion with a clear, swift, and, we all hope, 
an effective response. 


PROPOSED COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
ADVISERS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
social scientists in our universities and 
in outside research organizations con- 
stantly analyze and explain trends and 
shifts in the behavior of groups in our 
society and anticipate future trends. 
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So valuable is their assistance that 
many times congressional committees 
have called upon them to testify, espe- 
cially when investigating matters having 
to do with poverty or the rehabilitation 
of our cities. They are recognized as ex- 
perts in their field, and their testimony 
has been invaluable. 

In February, I introduced S. 843, the 
Full Opportunity and Social Accounting 
Act, and subsequently asked a number of 
social scientists in the Nation’s outstand- 
ing universities for their views. 

The legislation I proposed would estab- 
lish a President’s Council of Social Ad- 
visers, paralleling the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. It would require the 
President to submit an annual social re- 
port, the social equivalent of the Eco- 
nomic Report. Finally, it would estab- 
lish the joint congressional committee 
with oversight responsibility. 

The social scientists responded to my 
invitation with enthusiasm, and as a re- 
sult, I have received many stimulating 
letters offering comment and constructive 
criticism of the proposed legislation. 

I received several recently which I 
thought particularly noteworthy because 
of the cogency of their comments. They 
were written to me by Joseph L. Fisher, 
president of Resources for the Future, 
Inc.; Britton Harris, professor of city 
and regional planning at the University 
of Pennsylvania; Lyle W. Shannon, 
chairman of the department of sociology 
and anthropology at the University of 
Iowa; Ivan Belknap, acting chairman of 
the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Texas; Roy G. Francis, dean of 
letters and science at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Howard E. Free- 
man, professor at the Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies 
in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, 
now a visiting professor at the University 
of Wisconsin; Eliot Freidson, professor at 
New York University; and Peter I. Rose, 
chairman of the department of sociology 
and anthropology at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 15, 1967. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I am pleased to 
respond to your letter of March 3 about S. 
843, “Full Opportunity and Social Account- 
ing Act of 1967,” by saying that I am much 
intrigued and heartily in favor of having the 
government move toward a careful and com- 
prehensive consideration of social trends and 
problems as a basis for improved legislation 
and administration of government programs. 

I have been thinking about social indica- 
tors relating to water and air pollution and 
other aspects of the natural environment in 
connection with the publication of the 
ANNALS of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, now being undertaken. In the 
course of drafting one of the articles I have 
realized more fully than before the immense 
difficulties in finding indicators of environ- 
mental quality which would have human 
and social relevance, rather than simply 
being physical measurements of contam- 
inants in streams and in the atmosphere. 
Furthermore, in this country we don’t really 
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know very much about the physical condi- 
tion of our environment; that is, in an orga- 
nized, systematic way with a consistent rec- 
ord of longer-term trends. 

In short, much remains to be done in the 
conceptual and methodological fields before 
we will have available accurate and reveal- 
ing indicators of social conditions with re- 
spect to the natural environment. 

Having served for an extended period on 
the staff of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and in a way having succeeded Bertram Gross 
as its Executive Officer, I have from time to 
time given some thought to your idea for a 
Council of Social Advisers. I am inclined to 
think this would be a far reaching and im- 
portant step, but I would like to see the 
idea exposed thoroughly to critical hearings 
first. I am pleased that your bill is being 
referred to two important committees for 
their consideration. I shall be most in- 
terested to follow the hearings and would 
hope that your bill, with perhaps some 
changes and improvements, can then be 
given full consideration by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH L. FISHER. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadeiphia, March 15, 1967. 
The Honorable WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Senator MONDALE: Thank you 
for your letter of March 3 and enclosures. 

I concur wholeheartedly in your sugges- 
tion that Congress and the Federal govern- 
ment should take a more systematic view of 
measuring social progress, and I hope that 
your efforts to legislate a system of social 
accounting will be successful. As a planner 
and social scientist, I recognize that many 
difficulties lie ahead in developing these con- 
cepts, but they will not be overcome unless 
a systematic program of action and work 
is initiated. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copies 
of this letter to Senators Harris and Clark. 

Sincerely yours, 
BRITTON Harris, 

Professor of City and Regional Planning. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
8 Austin, March 16, 1967. 
The Honorable WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: From a somewhat 
isolated regional position I must tell you 
that I am not only pleased but flattered that 
you thought it worthwhile to send me a 
copy of the introduction to S. 843. 

I hope your office can keep me informed 
on the progress of this effort. There is no 
question but that you are on the right track. 
Much of my own work has been developed 
with the hope that this country would 
eventually develop a continuous sociological 
audit of the type you propose. Such a step 
is the only possible answer to the needs of 
growing complexity in our social structure; 
yet, up to the present time, even our best 
political thinkers seem to think that good 
intentions are all that is needed to guarantee 
the success of social legislation. The idea 
that this success might be dependent on a 
continuing accurate feedback on the effects 
and adjustments of such legislation doesn’t 
seem to have dawned on anybody except you. 

I wonder if you and some of your col- 
leagues could perhaps amplify the wonder- 
ful idea set forth in the S. 843 introduction 
into and explicit study committee, with per- 
haps NSF funds, to study and recommend a 
set of indicators and a feedback system to do 
what is obviously necessary? I know at least 
six dedicated social scientists who would 
immediately buy the idea and slave away 
at it. 

Congratulations on a pioneering vision. 

Sincerely, 
Ivan BELKNAP, 
Acting Chairman, 
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THE UNIVERSITY or IOWA, 
Iowa City, Iowa, March 17, 1967. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I was pleased to receive your letter of 
March 6 and the extract from the Congres- 
sional Record of that date. In reference to 
the “Full Opportunity and Social Account- 
ing Act of 1967,” let me simply say that I 
have been concerned with the need for better 
social statistics since the beginning of my 
professional career. You may be sure that I 
do nothing but applaud your efforts. 

Back around 1950 when I was working on 
my Ph. D. dissertation I became aware of the 
fact that economic statistics were plentiful, 
but that even in some of the most advanced 
countries of the world social statistics were 
scarce or nonexistent. Since that time I have 
been involved in various research projects and 
every one of them has, in one manner or an- 
other, suffered from the lack of adequate 
social statistics or has attempted to develop 
a way of determining what is going on from 
the meager data available. In more recent 
years I have been attempting to measure 
juvenile delinquency for one thing, and pov- 
erty for another. We are spending millions 
and billions of dollars in our attempts to deal 
with the problems of the less fortunate but 
more often than not have no way of deter- 
mining the effectiveness of our programs. 
The disappointing thing to me has been that 
some people even resist efforts to measure 
the effectiveness of programs in which they 
are involved. 

I know that you are a very busy Senator 
and would not expect you to go into a stack 
or reprints in any great detail, but will send 
along a few items that may be of interest to 
you as well as a recent report that we have 
completed on the adjustment problem of 
immigrant Mexican-Americans and Negroes. 

It would seem to me that if we had a sys- 
tem of social accounting, Congress would feel 
more like supporting some programs and 
would have a good basis for discarding others. 
If someone comes along with a proposal for 
assisting the less fortunate of one sort or 
another and the Senate does not support 
that program, but supports another, it is 
readily subjectable to criticism. If a social 
accounting system were set up, those who 
control the purse-strings for us would find it 
far easier to justify their actions to their 
constituents. 

Should there ever be anything that I could 
do to assist you or your staff, you may be 
sure that I will be glad to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYLE W. SHANNON, 
Chairman. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN—MILWAUKEE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 9, 1967. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter and the enclosed speech you gave 
to the Senate on a proposed “Social Advisors 
Committee.” In general, I want to suggest 
enthusiastic and wholehearted support for 
your proposal. Let be know what I can do to 
assist you in behalf of your idea. 

As a research methodologist in Sociology, as 
a member of the American Sociological As- 
sociation Committee on social statistics, and 
as a college administrator, I have concerns 
which you obviously share. That we need 
systematic data collection and analysis is all 
but obvious. Fortunately our technology 
is now sufficiently sophisticated to handle 
the data required. A few years ago, analyses 
that required more than twenty measures 
were enormously difficulty. The emergence 
of contemporary data processing hardware, 
however, reduces the effort required. 

Your idea is, therefore, technologically 
feasible in a way that a few years ago it was 
not, Moreover, it would lend itself to various 
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uses, already suggested (for example) by 
Mayor Henry Maier of Milwaukee on the need 
to establish “data banks" for urban-related 
problems, In addition, it would lend itself to 
the definition of “bench marks” from which 
social trends and change could be measured. 

History is replete with rather drastic 
failures of prediction in the social area. 
Malthus, using what to him was the best 
data, predicted a general increasing rate of 
population growth precisely at a time when, 
in Industrialized Europe, it was already 
changing. Marx predicted that the level of 
living of the working group would deteriorate 
as productivity increased—the data of his day 
tended to support such a prediction. As re- 
cently as 1946, American demographers had 
predicted that the United States population 
would reach a total of 164 million by 1980. 
There are other examples. All suffered from 
a lack of the kind of data you propose. All 
suffered from an inability to conduct the 
kind of analysis you propose. 

Obviously, your proposal requires the most 
careful work by social scientists. Let me 
know, as I said, how I can be of assistance. 
I would be glad to be able to react to any 
phase of any formal proposal, to give advice, 
or to write. 

It is perhaps too late for proper congratu- 
lations, but let me congratulate you now on 
your victory last November. As one who had 
campaigned earlier for you (and, of course, 
for my good friend Gene McCarthy), I was 
particularly pleased with the role you played 
vis-a-vis Karl and Sandy. Not only was your 
loyalty honorable and deserving of praise, 
you demonstrated most clearly the proper 
way for youth to be served, for new leader- 
ship to emerge. I know that there must 
have been some difficult moments along the 
way, but you should always take pride in the 
way you combined integrity and political 
astuteness. Again, congratulations on your 
election. 

Sincerely, 
Roy G. Francis, Dean. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., March 15, 1967. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
sending me the information on your pro- 
posed Social Accounting Act. As a member 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’s panel on social indicators, I have 
become quite involved in the prospects and 
problems of social accounting. Naturally, I 
support wholeheartedly your proposed act. 
I particularly applaud the emphasis you 
have given to the task: I agree completely 
that we must seek to maximize the use of 
existing information and at the same time 
devote as much energy as possible to the 
development of improved and more compre- 
hensive indicators. 

I would appreciate being kept informed 
of the progress of the Senate on your Dill. 
Please feel free to call upon me if I may 
assist you and your colleagues in any way. 

During the summer I shall be at the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder, and then in the fall I will 
return to my post at the Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in 
Social Welfare at Brandeis University. If 
your office could note these addresses, I 
would be most grateful. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD E. FREEMAN, 
Visiting Professor. 
New YORK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., March 14, 1967. 
The Honorable WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you very 
much for sending me the Congressional Rec- 
ord for February 6, 1967, recording your in- 
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troduction of the “Full Op ty and So- 
cial Accounting Act of 1967,” S. 843. While I 
found your introductory remarks very fruit- 
ful, interesting, and important, I must con- 
fess that it is rather difficult to comment on 
the legislation without seeing a copy of the 
act itself. 

` Certainly there seems to be little doubt 
that we need some such Council of Social 
Advisors, which would compile and analyze 
social statistics, devise a system of social in- 
dicators, and evaluate the effectiveness and 
impact of our government's efforts to improve 
the life of citizens of the United States. Iam 
sure that you are aware of how problematic 
it is to create such indices, and how extremely 
delicate in a political sense the undertaking 
would be. Nonetheless, it is very worthwhile 
and I do hope that something of the sort can 
be instituted. 

One thing I am very concerned about in 
some of the discussion going on in Washing- 
ton, however, is the idea that in some way 
all of the government statistics on individual 
citizens of the United States could in some 
way be centralized in some “data bank.” I 
regard it as very dangerous to the privacy 
and freedom of the citizen that such a pro- 
gram of coordination of information be un- 
dertaken. I hope very much that in the 
Social Accounting Act of 1967 there is no 
provision for legislation setting up such a 
program of centralization, There is no doubt 
whatsoever that if all of the information 
were centralized it would provide consider- 
ably better compilations for the Council of 
Social Advisors that you are urging. The 
problem here, as in many other areas in our 
political life, is to balance the increase of 
efficiency against the decrease of personal 
freedom and privacy, 

Again, please accept my congratulations 
and good wishes for the idea of recommend- 
ing such an act as is described in the Con- 
gressional Records. Set up properly, it should 
help us to improve both our social policies 
and the quality of life of the citizens of our 
country. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELIOT FREIDSON, Professor, 


UNIVERSITA DI NAPOLI, 
Northampton, Mass., March 13, 1967. 
The Honorable WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Your letter of 6 
March 1967 arrived on the day I was leaving 
for a lecture tour in Europe. My topic for 
papers to be presented here at the University 
of Naples and at the Institute for Social 
Studies in the Hague is “The Social Conse- 
quences of Racial Discrimination in Amer- 
ica”. Having struggled for many years to 
make sense of the very uneven data available 
on the topic, your letter—and accompany- 
ing statement—is most encouraging. 

T do not have time at the moment to write 
a detailed commentary on the proposed So- 
cial Accounting Act. (I would be pleased to 
do so upon my return in April). For now, 
let me say that, while I share many of my 
colleagues’ grave concerns with undisclosed 
motives in the government's support of re- 
search and academic activities (viz. “Proj- 
ect Camelot”, CIA-NASA collusion, etc.) 
and am therefore somewhat wary of possible 
reaction to a National Social Science Found- 
ation as proposed by Senator Harris, I still 
strongly favor the establishment of a Coun- 
cil of Social Advisers and a coordination of 
research and planning activities. Even this, 
as I see it, is no small task. Unlike the case 
of economic planning in which few laymen 
consider themselves expert, the Council and 
its consultants will have to address them- 
selves to the conflicting attitudes extant 
throughout society on what constitutes so- 
cial welfare and reform even as they are 
culling together fugitive statistics on the 
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many areas mentioned in your statement. 
But let them begin 

I would appreciate being kept informed 
of the committees’ deliberation. If you 
would like more detailed comments from me, 
please feel free to write. 

Sincerely, 
PETER I. Rose, Ph. D. 


DAIRY IMPORTS SHOULD BE 
CURBED 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Amer- 
ican dairy farmers have suffered a price- 
cost squeeze for several years now and 
during recent months their economic 
situation has taken another sharp down- 
turn. 

The dairy farmer is understandably 
greatly disturbed about the current 
price-cost squeeze. And whether or not 
one approves of this type of action, the 
current milk withholding movement by 
the National Farmers Organization is 
dramatic evidence of the growing dis- 
content of dairy farmers. 

Evidence of this long-term adverse 
economic situation is to be found in the 
sharp decline of dairy farmers in the 
past 2 or 3 years. The number of 
all types of farms across the country 
has been declining, but nowhere is this 
decline as sharp as among dairy pro- 
ducers. 

Because of this decline in the number 
of dairy farmers, production has been 
substantially reduced and with this re- 
duced production there was a wide ex- 
pectation that given the natural forces 
of supply and demand, dairy product 
prices would increase. 

Mr. President, this has not happened. 
Prices have instead declined. And they 
have declined at a time when prices for 
the products that the dairy farmer must 
use have continued to rise. 

Mr, President, a major cause for this 
adverse price situation is the dramatic 
increase in the volume of imported dairy 
products into this country. Dairy prod- 
uct imports in 1966 were three times 
greater than in 1965 and at the current 
rate these imports in 1967 will be ap- 
proximately 4½ times greater than in 
1965. 

That the Government should allow this 
sharp increase in dairy production at the 
very time it is supposedly attempting to 
stabilize domestic prices through various 
price support activities is totally contra- 
dictory. Moreover, it is to be noted that 
the great volume of these imports is com- 
ing from the Common Market countries 
in Europe which are now resisting efforts 
by American negotiators to secure fair 
and reasonable trade agreements between 
this country and the Common Market 
members. 

Mr. President, this situation can and 
must be corrected. The proposed Dairy 
Import Act of 1967 (S. 612) would pro- 
vide the relief that is needed by limiting 
current imports to the average butterfat 
milk solids shipped into this country 
during the years 1961 and 1965. 

This is an entirely reasonable proposal 
which allows importers to share in the 
market gains in the future. 

Most importantly it would do a great 
deal to stabilize domestic prices and bring 
richly deserved relief to American dairy 
farmers. 
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Mr. President, S. 612 has been cospon- 
sored by 46 Senators, including myself, 
and is widely supported by dairy farm- 
ers and their spokesmen across the coun- 
try. 

Another indication of this broad base 
support is action recently taken by the 
Kansas House of Representatives in 
passing House Concurrent Resolution No. 
1029, commending the members of the 
Kansas congressional delegation to sup- 
port the Dairy Import Act of 1967. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1029 


A Concurrent Resolution commending the 
Kansas Congressional delegation for its 
support of the “Dairy Import Act of 1967” 
and urging the Congress of the United 
States to promptly pass this bill 
Whereas, Effective import controls of for- 

eign-produced dairy products is indispen- 

sable to dairy farmers and of extreme impor- 
tance to the general public; and 

Whereas, These controls are important to 
allow farmers an opportunity to achieve 
parity prices for their milk and butterfat; 
and 

Whereas, Achievement of parity price 
goals cannot be attained if large-scale im- 
ports are permitted; and 

Whereas, Import controls are necessary if 
United States farmers are to compete with 
imports made cheap through subsidy ar- 
rangements; and 

Whereas, From 1953 to 1965 the import 
increase was 75%; in 1966 it was 433% and 
it is estimated that in 1967 imports will show 
an increase of 567% above 1953; and 

Whereas, Legislation has been introduced 
in both the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of Congress providing for a “Dairy 
Import Act of 1967"; and 

Whereas, The United States senators from 
Kansas, and the members of Congress rep- 
resenting each of the congressional districts 
have sponsored these bills; and 

Whereas, The only recourse appears to be 
to enact legislation now before Congress 
which is entitled the “Dairy Import Act of 
1967“: Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of Kansas, the Senate 
concurring therein: That we hereby com- 
mend the Kansas members of Congress, 
United States Senators Frank Carlson and 
James Pearson, and Representatives Robert 
Dole, Chester Mize, Garner Shriver, Joe 
Skubitz and Larry Winn, for their actions 
in introducing and supporting legislation 
entitled the “Dairy Import Act of 1967"; and 
that we strongly urge the Congress to act 
promptly and enact this legislation; and 

Be it further resolved: That the secretary 
of state be directed to transmit enrolled cop- 
les of this resolution to the President of the 
United States and to each member of Con- 
gress from the state of Kansas and to the 
United States secretary of agriculture and 
to the chairmen of the committees on agri- 
culture of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

I hereby certify that the above Concurrent 
Resolution, originated in the House, and was 
adopted by that body March 13, 1967. 

JOHN J. CONARD, 
Speaker of the House. 
L. O. HAZEN. 

Chief Clerk of the House. 

Adopted by the Senate March 14, 1967. 

JOHN CRUTCHER, 
President of the Senate. 

RALPH E. ZARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION EXCEEDS 
SCOPE AND INTENT OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Con- 
gress was very specific when it enacted 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
in prohibiting the enforcement of many 
of the provisions of the act in order to 
attain racial balance or to overcome 
racial imbalance. 

Yet, this is exactly the effect of what 
the Office of Education has undertaken 
to do by virtue of its so-called desegre- 
gation guidelines which set forth quotas 
and ratios not only for students but for 
teachers, as well, with the penalty for 
noncompliance being the loss of all Fed- 
eral education assistance. 

Because of the heavy-handed way in 
which he and his staff have dealt with 
school systems in connection with title 
VI, and because of the way the Office of 
Education’s edicts and regulations have 
exceeded the scope and intent of the law, 
Education Commissioner Howe has be- 
come one of the most unpopular and 
controversial Federal officials in our 
Government. 

On March 17, the Washington Evening 
Star published an excellent editorial 
column in which David Lawrence dis- 
cussed this matter in forceful and re- 
vealing terms. Mr. Lawrence points out 
the dangers inherent in allowing a Fed- 
eral bureaucrat to use Federal funds in 
order to coerce State and local govern- 
ments into doing his bidding. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A MATTER ror CONGRESS To HANDLE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Nowhere in the Constitution or in a Su- 
preme Court decision or in an act of Con- 
gress is authority given to the federal govern- 
ment to tell the public schools what teach- 
ers they may select or otherwise to exercise 
control over the choice of faculty members of 
an educational institution. Yet the U.S. 
commissioner of education has just notified 
17 state governments that, In effect, he in- 
tends to withhold federal funds unless they 
obey the rules he lays down. 

The circular letter to the state school 
superintendents says that at least two Negro 
teachers must be assigned to predominant- 
ly white schools and two white teachers to 
each school where Negroes are in the ma- 
jority, The objective is to start to achieve 
“racial balance,” and each year hereafter the 
quota will be increased. 

Neither the Supreme Court of the United 
States nor any law of Congress since the 
court’s 1954 decision on segregation has com- 
manded the schools to “integrate.” The only 
‘word used is “desegregation,” and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 defines it as follows: 

“ Desegregation’ means the assignment 
of students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but ‘desegrega- 
tion’ shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to over- 
come racial imbalance.” 

Congress, however, is doing nothing about 
the flagrant violations of the law that are 
inyolved in stretching the word desegrega- 
tion” to include the assignment or selection 
of teachers. It is true that the statute pro- 
vides for appeal to the courts against such 
action, but this involves lengthy and costly 
litigation, And what school district likes 
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to antagonize the agency of the federal goy- 
ernment which controls the purse strings? 

Clearly this is a matter for Congress to 
handle. It can forbid the use of public 
funds as a form of blackmail or for purposes 
not set forth in the law. 

The “desegregation” decision of the Su- 
preme Court in 1954 ruled that the assign- 
ment of students in public schools solely on 
the basis of race is in violation of the 14th 
Amendment, which guarantees “equal pro- 
tection of the laws” to all citizens. The 
decision did not say that local school author- 
ities cannot use other criteria in the assign- 
ment of pupils, and the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 specifically provides that nothing in the 
law “shall prohibit classification and assign- 
ment for reasons other than race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin.” But if a local 
board permits students to choose which 
school within the district they will attend, 
the same rule has to be applied to all, ir- 
respective of race or color. 

Selection of teachers, however, is the pre- 
rogative of a school district. The U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
on the other hand, has virtually taken over 
the educational system. Will the choice of 
textbooks for the classroom come next? 

Some idea of what is happening can be 
gained by a reading of the testimony of 
Duane J. Mattheis, Minnesota’s commis- 
sioner of education, who told the House 
Education and Labor Committee this week 
that many federal education programs are 
being injured by “a mixture of politics, 
bureaucracy and increased control and direc- 
tion from the U.S. Office of Education.” He 
added: 

“From what I have experienced, all ideas 
and innovations relating to education, good 
ones that is, don’t originate in the U.S. Office 
of Education, and they never will. There is 
need for significant additional state respon- 
sibility and authority with regard to the ad- 
ministration of federal education legisla- 
tion.” 

This issue doubtless will emerge in the 
next political campaign. President Johnson 
thus far has acquiesced in the concept that 
federal funds may be used to coerce the 
states. 


ANTIDISCRIMINATION DAY 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, today has 
been designated International Day for 
the Elimination of Racial Discrimination 
by resolution of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. It was my privilege to 
serve on the U.S. delegation to the 21st 
session of the General Assembly last fall, 
at which this resolution was adopted, 
and I was in complete agreement with 
this action. 

The immediate focus of this com- 
memorative day is, of course, the 
apartheid policies of the Government of 
South Africa, for this is the seventh an- 
niversary of the Sharpeville massacre, 
when South African police fired at a 
peaceful rally of Africans, killing 68 per- 
sons and wounding nearly 200 others. 

Those of us who have worked to elim- 
inate all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion in the United States can point to 
real—if limited—progress over the past 
7 years. By contrast, South Africa has 
moved backward, placing increased re- 
liance on repressive measures to main- 
tain and strengthen its walls of separa- 
tion between the races. 

It has been disappointing to me, there- 
fore, that the executive branch of our 
Government, which has championed civil 
rights at home under Presidents Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson, has been 
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less than completely forthright in its 
condemnation of apartheid in South 
Africa. 

Only a few weeks ago, for example, I 
was shocked to learn that the Navy 
planned to grant shore leave to the crew 
of the carrier U.S.S. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt during a refueling stop at Capetown. 
The crew, which includes many Negro 
servicemen, was to be put ashore subject 
to the entire gamut of segregationist 
laws that make up apartheid. 

I joined in voicing protest against the 
Navy’s plan, for it amounted to a tacit 
endorsement of apartheid by an arm of 
the U.S. Government. Such a step was 
unthinkable, in my judgment, in the face 
of repeated assurances that it is the firm 
policy of the United States to refuse to 
countenance apartheid by any official 
word or deed. 

Our protest led to the cancellation of 
the shore leave plan, and while I re- 
gretted the disappointment this entailed 
for the crew of the Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the alternative would have been disas- 
trous. It is disturbing, moreover, that 
the Navy had to be reminded of this fact 
by persons outside the executive branch. 

Today’s commemoration also serves as 
a reminder that the International Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination, which was 
signed by the United States last Septem- 
ber, has yet to be submitted to the Sen- 
ate. 

The Department of State, I am in- 
formed, is waiting first to see how the 
Senate will act on three other human 
rights conventions which are being con- 
sidered by a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

While I recognize that there is an ele- 
ment of controversy in all of these agree- 
ments, I fail to see why this should jus- 
tify further delay in submitting the Con- 
vention on Racial Discrimination to the 
Senate. I urge the President and the 
ee of State to reconsider the mat- 

r. 


SENATOR MOSS LOOKS AHEAD ON 
OUR FUTURE WATER PROBLEMS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, early 
last month, at a regional water sym- 
posium in Portales, N. Mex., where I 
spoke on our regional water situation, 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
IMr. Moss], speaking on the same pro- 
gram, delivered an excellent address 
that, among other matters, proposed a 
national approach to use of our water 
resources. I was profoundly impressed 
by the logic of his arguments, especially 
the subject of continental management 
of all water resources. 

More recently, Senator Moss, emerg- 
ing as one of our true experts on water 
resources, delivered an address in We- 
natchee, Wash., elaborating on where 
we stand regarding continental manage- 
ment of our water resources. If any- 
thing, it was even more comprehensive 
than the first address I alluded to. 

‘The concept my colleague brings forth 
and elaborates on is so vast, yet so 
graspable and essential, that it has ram- 
Yfications for all areas of the Nation, 
every State, and all our people. 

It calls for the collection of unused 
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water and its delivery to where it is 

needed. The continent as a whole is 

embraced in planning, while antipollu- 
tion and desalinization efforts are woven 
expertly into the total picture. 

In my State, water is a magic word, 
one that in many areas gets more at- 
tention than any other. Hence, my 
heightened interest, for this plan advo- 
cated by our distinguished colleague 
could write a new series of pages into 
the book of New Mexico’s history. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
this meaningful address, which Senator 
Moss delivered in Wenatchee, be printed 
in the Recorp, in the hope that other 
Senators may be enlightened by it as I 
have been. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF UTAH, AT THE PANEL DISCUSSION 
“A ‘SOUTHWEST Look’ AT NORTHWEST 
WATER” CONSERVATION CONGRESS FOR THE 
Paciric NORTHWEST, WENATCHEE, WASH., 
Marcu 7, 1967 
I am very happy to have an opportunity 

to talk about NAWAPA (North American Wa- 

ter and Power Alliance) in this particular 
forum, and at this particular time. 

In the first place, I like the company, the 
auspices, and the constructive tone of the 
discussion. 

In the second, I find that the NAWAPA 
concept—the concept of continental water 
management—is growing in terms of its 
validity as an answer to national and inter- 
national water problems. 

A speaker sometimes finds it is helpful to 
start defining something by saying what it 
is not. A Canadian detractor during one of 
my visits to Canada last year described 
NAWAPA in these words: 

“The North American Water and Power 
Alliance is not an alliance, it has no power, 
it has no water, and it is not North Amer- 
ican. It was thought up in Southern Cali- 
fornia and it is just a scheme to enrich a 
Los Angeles engineering firm.” 

Ralph M. Parsons, the head of the firm 
which bears his name and which “thought 
up” the scheme, would probably like to hear 
what the critic had in mind about enriching 
the firm. I have been told that the Parsons 
Company has invested something over a half- 
million dollars in bringing the NAWAPA con- 
cept to its present state of development. 

The results of the company’s work were 
published in the spring of 1964, putting the 
idea in the public domain. It is public 
property. Mr. Parsons makes no proprietary 
claims on it. He says he will be amply re- 
paid for his efforts if the idea is thoroughly 
studied. He is confident the long range an- 
swer to America’s water problem will involve 
such a system—this one, or some variation 
or refinement of it. 

Being in the public domain, the NAWAPA 
concept is subject to public analysis and 
criticism. It is subject to distortion and ex- 
ploitation by its opponents. It is also open 
to modification and improvement. 

One of the points I would like to make 
here today is that NAWAPA is more impor- 
tant right now as a symbol than it is as a 
specific map routing of a water transfer and 
distribution system. 

It is the symbol of total water manage- 
ment. It embraces the things we need to do 
to preserve and extend our water resources. 

The type of distribution system envisioned 
by NAWAPA depends first upon the con- 
servation of our waters and the abatement 
of pollution in them. At the same time this 
type of system is essential if we are to get the 
most out of both desalting and weather 
modification. The latter is an area in which 
technology is moving very rapidly and we 
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might look forward to the day when great 
rivers in the sky transport water from the 
seas to vast inland basins—water from which 
nature itself has removed the salt. 

If we learn how to stimulate this over- 
head movement of moisture, we must also 
have very excellent collection and distribu- 
tion systems so that we can make full use 
of the water we've tricked nature into haul- 
ing for us. 

Similarly, desalting holds growing promise 
for man. But, as in any other business op- 
eration, the economic facts of life make the 
operation worthwhile only if one has raw 
materials and markets close together. Our 
great coastal cities meet this criteria. De- 
salting will certainly pay off first at the place 
where there is salt water and people to use 
the desalted product, but desalting is no an- 
swer in the high inland plains. 

I am told that engineers have a rule of 
thumb to estimate the cost of moving large 
amounts of water over vast distances. It 
costs something like 40 cents a thousand gal- 
lons to lift water 1000 feet and move it 1000 
miles inland. 

Since there is a projected starting cost of 
about 25 cents to produce a thousand gal- 
lons at our newest and biggest planned de- 
salting plants, this means fresh water can 
be delivered to the high inland areas for 
somewhere between 50 cents to $1.00 per 
thousand gallons. Retail distribution costs 
must be added to this figure. So you can 
be sure we are not talking about irrigation 
water. These prices approach $300 an acre- 
foot. 

These are rough figures, of course, but 
they do serve to highlight one fact. They 
make it clear how valuable is the gravity 
stored energy in the water which nature de- 
salts and deposits in the mountainous areas 
of the continent. It is this gravity stored 
energy which NAWAPA exploits to start the 
continental distribution system working. 

A NAWAPA type system will pay off in 
many ways. It will serve conservation and 
pollution control objectives and at the same 
time improve the economics of desalting and 
weather modification. 

We cannot afford to slacken our efforts to 
develop low cost desalting processes, nor 
our efforts to find ways to stimulate precipi- 
tation. But to make full use of both tech- 
nologies, we must have a surface distribution 
system. This NAWAPA provides. 

In essence NAWAPA is a system for collect- 
ing in the high lands of the north some of 
the water discharging unused into the seas 
and bringing it to the areas of the continent 
where it is most needed. 

Its primary significance is that it repre- 
sents the first time the water resource plan- 
ners have treated the continent as a whole. 
For the first time, we are looking beyond the 
brow of the hill which is the rim of the 
basin, or sub-basin, which has been tradi- 
tionally the horizon of our water planning. 

It is interesting to note that the original 
NAWAPA plan continues to expand. Its de- 
signers, of course, have made it very clear 
that it represents only a concept, and that 
when field engineering starts, we will find 
many ways to improve it. It is also inter- 
esting to note that NAWAPA has stimulated 
a new approach to resource development in 
Canada, which now has at least three sub- 
continent water collection plans that cover 
a part of the same ground as NAWAPA. 

NAWAPA has three main service stems, or 
operating regions. One is along the west 
slope of the rockies and extends from Alaska 
to the Tamaulipas delta lands of the Rio 
Grande in Mexico. This western stem is the 
largest segment of NAWAPA and is of pri- 
mary importance to the northwest. 

The second service area is the vast plains 
of the central continent. This covers the 
three prairie provinces of Canada—aAlberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba—and the entire 
high plains area of the United States from 
Montana and North Dakota to Texas. This 
area of NAWAPA has been given less atten- 
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tion than the far west and northeastern re- 
gions. It’s importance is rapidly growing, 
however, because there appears to be no 
other way of restoring the ground waters of 
the southern high plains than to bring in 
new water from the far north, 

The third major service area centers 
around the Great Lakes. It involves collect- 
ing water now flowing into Hudson Bay and 
redistributing it through the Great Lakes for 
the benefit of eastern Canada and north- 
central and northeastern United States. 
This is the area which offers the greatest 
hope of early cooperation between the United 
States and Canada on continental water 
planning since. In the pollution of the 
Great Lakes, we share a mutual and urgent 
problem. There are some indications, there- 
fore, that the first move toward an eventual 
continental system will be made in the Great 
Lakes region. 

However, it would be ironic, in my esti- 
mation, if we found ourselves negotiating 
for international water exchanges before 
we had arranged for large scale interstate or 
interbasin exchanges within the United 
States. I don’t think this will happen, for 
the simple reason that we must have a na- 
tional system of water distribution before 
we can take advantage of a continental sys- 
tem. I am optimistic that we will reach both 
objectives simply because I have immense 
confidence in the good sense of the people on 
both sides of the border. 

I was in Canada twice last year to discuss 
Nawapa—the first time in June when I ap- 
peared, with the late General A. L. G. Mc- 
Naughton, before the Royal Society of Can- 
ada at the University of Sherbrooke near 
Quebec, to discuss the concept and aspects 
of Nawapa, and the second time in August 
when I spoke at one of the sessions of the 
1966 water quality symposium in Montreal. 

I was received courteously by both the 
distinguished scholars and scientists of the 
Royal Society, and by the representatives of 
the water-conditioning business at the sym- 
posium who were seeking new ways of 
attacking water pollution. In both groups I 
found a consuming interest in the Nawapa 
concept, and for the most part, a willingness 
to consider it with open minds, 

Frankly, some of our Canadian neighbors 
have strong reservations about exporting 
water to the United States. Others are will- 
ing to assess their supplies, see what they will 
need for themselves, and then find out what 
consideration the United States wants to 
offer for their surplus water. 

In every speech I have made, and in private 
conversations with Canadian leaders, I have 
made it clear that we in the United States 
are, and must be, interested only in surplus 
water, and then only after Canada has 
measured its water and projected its own 
ultimate requirements, and has found that 
it would be in Canada’s own self-interest to 
sell its surplus water to the profitable mar- 
ket south of the border in both the United 
States and Mexico. 

Preliminary studies indicate that it is tech- 
nically feasible and economically sound to 
collect, store and redistribute unused water 
from the northern reaches of the continent, 
And, unlike oll and uranium, water can be 
marketed on a sustained yield basis. If the 
producing areas are properly managed, they 
will continue without depletion to produce 
a “profitable crop” for export. 

I said at Sherbrooke that both countries 
have a lot of homework to do before we can 
make up our minds to enter into a long term 
agreement for trade in water. 

NAWAPA, as a continent wide distribution 
system, depends upon the water harvest from 
many producing areas. The first thing we 
must do to assure a continuing return from 
the $100 billion investment required for 
NAWAPA is to make a detailed water in- 
ventory and to make sure we are taking care 
of those water producing areas. We must 
be sure we do indeed have a continuous sup- 
ply of surplus water to distribute. 
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The second thing we have to do is clean 
up the water courses we want to use in the 
distribution system. This means full steam 
ahead on pollution abatement. 

‘Third, we must take a hard look at how we 
use water, to make sure we get the most 
mileage per gallon. This means improving 
water using industrial practices, and examin- 
img irrigation and other agricultural prac- 
tices In order to get most for our money. 
We need to exercise discipline in domestic 
use of water. 

And finally, we have to provide for the 
collection, storage, transfer and distribution 
of water. 

These things can’t all be done in sequence. 
There is no order in terms of importance or 
chronology. But these are the half-dozen 
things we can do about our water resource, 
and we have to do them all. Furthermore, 
we have to do them all at the same time, and 
from now on. 

One of the great values of the NAWAPA 
studies is that they have brought these other 
objectives into . While NAWAPA 
appears to deal only with collection, storage, 
transfer and distribution, it will be no good 
without conservation, pollution control, 
efficient utilization and discipline. It will 
also make desalting and weather modification 
more worthwhile. 

It has one other great value. The con- 
cept of a continental system affords a con- 
text in which we can discuss interbasin 
transfers within the United States. 

The Canadians chide us on the fact that 
we want them to join us in a continental 
water system but that we are not yet in 
agreement as to how we might connect up 
the several parts of our own system. They 
have a point. We do not have a very strong 
posture from which to bargain for imports. 

NAWAPA, or something like it, is coming, 
simply because it makes so much sense for 
both Canada and the United States. I of- 
fered two stipulations at Sherbrooke, They 
are the starting point for negotiations on 
trade in water. 

The first stipulation was that the Cana- 
dians and Americans want to live together in 
constructive peace for a long time, a very 
long time. 

The second was that between us we Oc- 
cupy a continent-sized piece of real estate 
that is more favorable to man than any 
other comparable area of the world and if we 
want to stay here, we had better take care 
of it. 

NAWAPA makes it immediately profitable 
to do so. It will provide the US. with water 
and strengthen our economy, but it will also 
strengthen our neighbor. It will provide 
Canada with a continuing inflow of in- 
vestment capital for further development of 
her farms and factories. It will make both 
of us concentrate on conservation and pollu- 
tion control—concentrate on taking care of 
nature’s endowment. 

The Pacific Northwest offers a clear dem- 
onstration of what this approach to the care 
and development of water resources can 
mean. 

The Columbia River treaty was a great 
step forward, but all of the dams built or 
currently planned on the Columbia and its 
principal tributaries will not provide enough 
storage capacity for proper river regulation. 

The NAWAPA plan would provide a degree 
of regulation of the Columbia which would 
wipe out its flood peaks and its low water 
troughs, stabilizing flow sufficiently to per- 
mit greatly increased power generation even 
from the existing and currently programmed 
facilities. 


‘The advantages are quite apparent from a 
glance at flow variations. In the years we've 
been keeping records, the people along the 
‘Columbia have witnessed a high flow nearly 
thirty times the low flow. The recorded high 
was 1894, the recorded low 1937. During a 
single year, however, the high can be five 
times the low. 
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If the Columbia system is integrated into 
a continental system, the northwest empire 
can be assured of enough water for all its 
foreseeable needs, and get better use of the 
water in the Great Columbia artery itself. 

The principal feature in this regulatory 
system would be the Rocky Mountain trench 
reservoir, Water brought from Alaska, the 
Yukon, and northern British Columbia 
would be stored in a great inland sea, 
stretching 500 miles from the Fraser River 
gap near Prince George in central British 
Columbia to the Kootenay outlet in Mon- 
tana. This reservoir would have a storage 
capacity for a five year supply of water for 
the western stem of Nawapa. The indicated 
effect on the Columbia would be to increase 
the base flow at McNary Dam by 8700 cfs 
while lowering flood crests by 60,000 cfs. 

NAWAPA would have a similar influence 
on the Clearwater, greatly increasing its hy- 
droelectric potential and decreasing its flood 
damage potential. 

Similar benefits are indicated for all the 
rivers that are joined in such a continental 
system. I believe the more we study the 
idea, the more advantages we will see in it. 

The NAWAPA concept was initially evalu- 
ated by a subcommittee of which I was 
chairman back in 1964. On the basis of a 
comparison of this system with an inventory 
of all the water resource projects foresee- 
able for the next twenty years, we found 
that NAWAPA would provide twice as much 
water for about 25 percent more investment, 
and was subject to expansion. The advan- 
tages of NAWAPA have become even clearer 
since. 

The very magnitude and daring of the 
NAWAPA concept have made us raise our 
sights, all of us, about water resource plan- 
ning. It undoubtedly shaped President 
Johnson's recommendation for a National 
Water Study Commission to develop an 
overall national water policy. 

That bill, introduced by your Senator 
Jackson, and passed by the Senate twice, is 
now under consideration in the House. It 
was lost last year in the debate over two 
additional federally financed power dams in 
the Colorado River. I believe its chances 
are better this year. 

Before Canada and the United States sit 
down to talk about joint water resource de- 
velopment, both must do a lot of homework. 
The proposed National Water Commission, 
or some similar overall agency, could be the 
vehicle to get a lot of our homework done. 

The type of discussion we have had here 
today is an important part of that home- 
work. Public enlightenment is the only 
foundation upon which two sovereign gov- 
ernments can base an agreement, Similarly, 
public enlightenment and recognition of the 
total interdependence of the States of the 
United States, are the building blocks of 
a national water policy which will assure 
preservation of our precious water resources. 

If my Sherbrooke stipulations that we 
have to take care of—and share—our re- 
sources in order to live on this continent in 
abundant and productive peace with the 
Canadians are valid; then equally valid and 
even more sharply apparent would be a stip- 
ulation that we Americans must do as much 
with our water resources here between our 
States and our regions! 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES [HABIB 
MALIK AT THE AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITY OF BEIRUT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an address entitled “Faith, Truth, 
and Freedom,” delivered by Charles 
Habib Malik in the chapel of the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, on the univer- 
sity's centennial day, December 3, 1966. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FAITH, TRUTH, AND FREEDOM 
(An address by Charles Habib Malik) 
I, AN ACT OF LOVE AND GRATITUDE 


A hundred years ago today an act of love 
and hope and faith was launched on these 
shores. We are met this morning to com- 
memorate that act. The actors feared God 
and loved their fellow men. They believed 
that the Near East which time and again 
gave so much of its soul was now 
to receive back from their bounty—the 
bounty of those who profited so much from 
its giving. It was therefore also an act of 
gratitude. 

This time it was the West that came to 
the Near East to love and to serve, just as 
once it was the East that came to these lands 
to offer gifts and to adore. The same star, 
the same adoration, propelled and guided 
the West and the East to these humble 
shores between. It was therefore an act of 
unity among men—unity both across con- 
tinents and across times—unity in peace 
and unity in good will. 

The mustard seed has now grown into a 
great tree with luxuriant branches, to whose 
refreshing shadows birds from all over the 
world repair. The men and women who 
labored in this vineyard for three generations 
tended the tree with their soul. They 
struggled, they sacrificed, they suffered—and 
suffering and sacrifice in this kind of calling 
are unutterable at times—they endured, they 
planned, they bullt, they gave of their lives. 
‘Those of them who are no longer with us 
have passed on with the certainty of four 
satisfactions—the sheer joy of the work—a 
never abating joy, because the work at every 
point was so experimental and pioneering, so 
full of adventure; the rise before their eyes 
of something precious and unique; the uni- 
versal recognition of the greatness of their 
work; and the gratitude of the lands they 
served. Few men have been blessed with a 
deeper certainty as the reward of their lives. 

Without God and faith in God, this Uni- 
versity would never have come into being, 
nor would it have endured. And I believe 
without God and faith in God it will not 
last and shine. 


II. AN ENDURING ENTERPRISE 


Few universities in the world display a com- 
parable international and intercultural char- 
acter to the American University of Beirut. 
One can name a few of its kind in the Far 
East and Asia, a few in the Middle East and 
Europe, a few in Africa and the Western 
Hemisphere—all honorable institutions doing 
great and good work, But this University is 
the oldest among them all, and none of them 
is as solid and secure, as influential and 
universally respected, as this one. 

What does this prove? It proves two 
things: that the human and spiritual im- 
pulse which flung this University onto these 
shores, whatever forms this impulse may vari- 
ously take, whatever transformations of it- 
self it may undergo, is steady and undying; 
and that the social, spiritual and interna- 
tional conditions here are propitious for the 
flourishing of an institution of higher learn- 
ing in which East and West harmoniously 
blend and cooperate. For these two reasons, 
and because both the creative impulse and 
the supporting conditions have now mightily 
stood the test of time for a hundred years, the 
future of the University is assured. 

Lebanon is indeed proud that its spirit. and 
its social conditions have decisively contrib- 
uted to the possibility of this great institu- 
tion striking firm roots in our soil. While I 
cannot speak either for the University or for 
Lebanon, I can nevertheless express the hope 
that the University, both in its own interests 
and for the sake of what it believes, be more 
actively concerned for the immediate soil 
in which it is planted—to the end that that 
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soil remain clement and free; and that Leb- 
anon, again in its own interests and for the 
sake of what it believes, continue guarantee- 
ing the University the necessary freedom 
under which it can further develop and 
bloom. 


III. THE PROFESSIONS AND THE SCIENCES 


There is going to be therefore a second 
anniversary of this University and a third 
and a fourth. We can speak only of the 
century immediately ahead, leaving it to 
those who will follow us to speak of the cen- 
turies beyond. 

The medical sciences are certaintly going 
to prosper, partly because the human body 
is such a wonderful, inalienable, noncon- 
troversial side of man, partly because Amer- 
ican medicine, both in theoretical research 
and in actual practice, is at the forefront of 
world scientific endeavor. Besides, since it 
is a question of life or death, the medical 
relationship between men is one of the deep- 
est and most compassionate. 

Professional training in this University 
shall witness considerable advancement, 
partly from natural growth, partly because 
the cles of self-development in the 
Middle East and Africa are going to demand 
greater and greater perfection in this realm. 

Mathematics, requiring only sharp intel- 
ligence—of which there is no dearth in these 

uate training and sustained con- 
tact with the centers of mathematical 
creativity throughout the world, can attain 
great heights here. The same is true to 
some extent of the theoretical physical 
sciences. 

In the matter of applied physical science, I 
wish to single out one thing: the University 
will doubtless be drawn into research on the 
greatest single physical promise for the Mid- 
dle East—the desalination of sea water on a 
large scale through nuclear energy for the 
irrigation of vast deserts. This is the real 
revolution of the future, and ft ts just over 
the horizon. 

The coming four or five decades are going 
to be most formative and crucial for the de- 
velopment of the educational systems of the 
countries served by the University. Educa- 
tionally, the University has something dis- 
tinctive to give, and with full consciousness 
of its educational message, it should boldly 
seek, setze and create opportunities for giv- 
ing it. 

So far as basic knowledge and data are 
concerned, the Middle East is a relatively 
virgin territory. Therefore, the agencies for 
the collecting and of facts and 
figures at the University have ahead of them 
a most exciting century indeed. 

The comprehension of this basic material, 
the interpretation of it, the marshaling and 
utilizing of it with a view to the highest in- 
terests of our peoples—all this must await the 
appearance of great and bold and free minds, 
both at the University and at other universi- 
ties, as well as the political and 
spiritual leadership of the Middle East. 

As soon as you approach man, controversy 
begins to loom. But universities thrive on 
controversy, provided the spirit is right. 
Certainly in the social sciences government, 
society and the economic process are all 
controversial, but this University with its 
Uberal-humane traditions will allow consid- 
erable room for creative controversy, pro- 
vided, I repeat, the spirit is right. Behind 
and above all controversy there is solid 
truth. Who determines right and wrong in 
matters of the spirit? Only the spirit—the 
good spirlt—can judge the things of the 
spirit. 

IV. LIBERAL EDUCATION 

The professional and technical functions 
of the University are great—and the need 
and greatness of them are not going to wane 
in the decades to come. But I can conceive 
other agencies assuming them—assuming 
also with them all that we call research, 
While this University should always aim at 
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producing the best doctors, engineers, ex- 
perts, teachers, technicians, others can also 
aim at producing them. But what I cannot 
conceive any other institution taking over 
from this University with the same ease for 
many years to come is that side of our 
activity which we call liberal education. The 
liberally educated mind—this is the principal 
glory of this institution if it lives up to its 
highest. 

Training in the methods of science, appre- 
clating its power and its results, seeing the 
amazing wonders of nature and man disclose 
themselves before one’s eyes in all their 
beauty and order; induction into the secrets 
and melodies of the ages, enlarging and lib- 
erating the mind, disciplining and sharpen- 
ing the reason: the joy and value of free dis- 
cussion, arriving at a free consensus after 
prolonged and fair debate and consideration, 
freely limiting oneself by freely respecting 
others; the free creation of beauty and grace, 
the appreciation of the valuable even where 
one finds oneself thereby sinking into a sub- 
sidiary detail, the transcendental view of the 
whole which only philosophy and the arts 
can impart; opening up the ultimate issues 
of man and destiny—seriously, authentically, 
freely, fully; beholding others and living and 
arguing with them for years—indeed the 
happiest years of one’s life—on this beauti- 
ful campus in an atmosphere of freedom 
and leisure and mutual trust—it is these 
liberalizing functions that I believe the 
American University of Beirut, by its out- 
look, by its traditions, and by its very struc- 
ture, is best suited to mediate for decades 
and generations to come—perhaps better 
than any other institution. 

More than anything else the Middle East 
desperately needs the detached and dis- 
interested mind, the mind that loves theory 
and vision for their own sake, the mind that 
is at home in fundamental ideas and first 
principles, the mind that can give an honor- 
able account of itself among its peers in 
these realms anywhere else in the world. 
Nations and cultures wish to develop them- 
selves; that is right and proper; but without 
prior development in theory you can never 
develop yourself in practice. The habit of 
responsible theory, the virtue of grounded 
theory—all this is the integral fruit of lib- 
eral education. 

Nothing in this whole world equals the 
certainty and peace and power and joy which 
fill the soul after a trusting and profound 
discussion of the final themes among friends, 
You can gain the whole world, including 
every technique under the sun, but if you 
have not acquired, through friendly discus- 
sion, the power of thought whereby you con- 
template, with others, the truth in the 
ecstasy of detachment, you have gained 
nothing. A principal aim of this University 
is the creation of such circles of friends, such 
possibilities of creative conversation, among 
the teachers, among the students, and be- 
tween them both. The soul in communion 
wings its way to heaven itself. 

It is only by entering organically into the 
great conversation of the ages that man be- 
comes human. It is only by listening rap- 
turously to the greatest in history that man 
becomes human. It is only by appreciating 
self-givingly the greatest philosophy, the 
greatest literature and the greatest art that 
man becomes human. It is only by discrimi- 
natingly avoiding the false simplifications of 
the human condition and lovingly under- 
standing the complexities of life in diverse 
cultures and epochs that we succeed in lift- 
ing ourselves to the stature of man—with 
all that is universal and eternal and essen- 
tial and infinite in him. And as soon as you 
find man in his fullness you develop a 
strange and sweet wistfulness which leads 
you inevitably to that which is above him. 
Now the agency for the humanizing of man 
is none other than liberal education. And 
while there is greatness in man and history, 
our life is worthless if we do not know it. 
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This University must take on greater re- 
ties than most other universities; 
for much that is taken for granted elsewhere 
cannot be taken for granted here. This is 
part of its distinctive’ calling. On top of 
theoretical knowledge which is its principal 
vocation, the University must seek ways and 
means for the cultivation of fundamental 
attitudes of the soul—respect for law, respect 
for the truth, respect for labor, especially 
manual labor, placing the common good 
above the individual good, the unity of man, 
trust in reason, the open mind, the purifica- 
tion and deepening that comes from the 
knowledge of tragedy, the readiness to love 
the whole world—to love and love and love— 
and give until it hurts. 
v. ENGLISH AND ARABIC 

English is a wonderful language—wonder- 
Tul not only because it is the bearer of one 
of the greatest literatures, nor only be- 
cause more and better translations have been 
put into English than into any other lan- 
guage, but because it has virtually become 
the lingua franca of the world. No language 
In history has carried quite as much world 
responsibility—politically, intellectually, 
spiritually—as the English language carries 
today. So far as one can see ahead, this 
world role is not going to diminish in the 
coming century, and for English to be cul- 
tivated in this University is a special honor 
and a special calling. 

Arabic, too, is a wonderful language— 
great in its past and great I am sure in its 
future. Due to its dedication to the funda- 
mental American proposition of respect for 
freedom and independence, this University 
has always stressed and will always stress 
the Arabic language. Let the Middle East- 
ern mind enjoy direct and living access to 
the great treasures of its past, and let it at 
the same time be livingly fertilized and en- 
riched by other heritages, and a new human- 
ism and a new expression thereof will cer- 
tainly ensue. Therefore, on top of language 
as language, for the University to help the 
Arab mind in particular to reconstitute itself 
in unity and comprehensiveness, in univer- 
sality and depth, in freedom and openness, 
is a special honor and a special calling. 


VI. HISTORY 


The conception of history as unitary and 
purposeful first dawned in the Middle East. 
And today the greatest service that history 
can perform in the Middle East, both as the 
making of history and the writing of history, 
is to help in restoring wholeness and integ- 
rity to its future and unity and continuity to 
its past. 

VII, RELIGIOUS RESEARCH 


In this age of friendly dialogue—dialogue 
not only between Christians, nor only be- 
tween Christian and Muslims, but between 
monotheists and all kinds of men, believing 
and unbelieving—the University, located as 
it is in the cradle of Western and Islamic 
civilizations, must assume new responsibili- 
ties in the field of religious research—all the 
more so now after the establishment of the 
world Ecumenical Institute in Jerusalem. 

VIII. CLOSER RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
UNIVERSITIES 


The future calls for closer academic rela- 
tions between the University and the other 
institutions of higher learning in the Mid- 
dle East, particularly in Beirut. The ques- 
tion is to find out in a spirit of humility and 
good will, how much the universities mutual- 
ly enrich and complement each other, and 
how much they can therefore fruitfully and 
practically cooperate in joint projects. I 
am sure humility and good will abound on 
all sides, and therefore this matter should— 
and I believe will—be boldly explored. 

IX, EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE EAST SHOULD BE 
DRAWN IN 

Intellectually and spiritually Europe 
should be drawn in more and more into the 
University—in proportions that cannot now 
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be foreseen. Of course the Middle East 
will be drawn in more and more into the 
heart of the matter, at every level—again in 
p: ons that cannot now be foreseen. 
But in whatever proportions and modalities 
America, Europe and the Middle East shall 
energize in our common enterprise, let it 
never be at the expense but always to the 
glory of truth, man and freedom. 


x. THE SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEST 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


The University is not independent of the 
development of the spirit in the West. Let 
the cynics and the pessimists and the tired 
and the misinformed and the insufficiently 
informed know this: the spirit will never 
die—the highest spirit, the deepest spirit, the 
most truthful spirit, the most joyous and 
creative spirit—and the University will always 
be the beneficiary of this spirit—in its own 
way and under its special limitations. 

Nor is the University independent of the 
development of the spirit in the Middle East. 
I know our many tribulations in these lands 
and I know our pitfalls. But nothing is fated 
and foredoomed. It all depends on the vision 
and concern and determination of the men 
of good will, both in and outside the Middle 
East. One man sounding the clarion call in 
the right way to the right people at the right 
time can alter the whole course of events. 
Also people learn and mature and change 
under the chastening knocks of experience. 
The conflicts and contradictions and impos- 
sibilities which riddle the Middle East at 
this moment, could, in God's own day and in 
God's own way, precisely on account of their 
intensity and depth, generate new creative 
potencies bursting forth into one of the 
greatest flowerings of the spirit. In the 
meantime, let us hold fast to the deepest we 
know, seeking ever the deeper still. 

In the faithlessness of this age, the Uni- 
versity can and will remain faithful; in the 
lostness of this age, the University can and 
will remain truthful; and amidst the slavery 
which has afflicted the men of this age, both 
their body and their soul, the University can 
and will remain free—and the free dispenser 
of freedom. 

XI. FREEDOM 


No matter how much our ancient peoples, 
coming now anew of age and wishing to 
catch up with all that is going on, need 
skills and techniques—and the University 
should aim at providing them with the best 
skills and the finest techniques—they si- 
lently, appealingly, perhaps unknowingly 
hunger for freedom, justice, wisdom, trust, 
love, righteousness, strength of character, 
the peace and joy of the spirit. For nowhere 
were these things more coveted and sung 
than on this soil and under these skies. 

Freedom then is the thing—freedom and 
love; for the free must love, and only the 
loving is free. 

People talk about freedom. They talk 
about it as though it were an idea or a 
principle or a mere hope. But freedom is 
free men. 

Now the free rejoice in the truth and seek 
it with all their heart. 

Since the truth is one, they lap it up in 
whatever fragment or aspect or reflection of 
itself they find it. 

They are free exactly to the extent they 
know the truth and do their utmost to obey 
it, not only in mathematics and the sciences, 
not only the truth of history, but their own 
personal truth, the truth of man’s dealings 
with man, and the highest truths of the 
spirit. 

There is no false note about the free: they 
are whole, integral, entire. 

The free can only love, for hate divides. 

There is no bitterness, there is no resent- 
5 in the heart of the free: there is only 

CH 

The free are never afraid, for they have 
nothing to hide. 
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They never intrigue; they never conspire 
in the dark; they live and act in the light. 

The free never backbite, because their 
heart is in the things above. 

There is no envying and strife among the 
free, for who can envy being and who can 
quarrel with truth? 

The free never forsake one another, for 
to whom will they then go? 

The free never chop up history to bits and 
pieces: they hate arbitrary beginnings, 

Where they cannot speak, where they 
should not speak, they are silent, and silence 
speaks mightily. 

In the presence of something great and 
higher than themselves, they do not fret and 
wish it away: on the contrary, they rejoice 
and bow their heads in gratitude. 

The free understand and forgive, and 
nothing people need more than to know the 
foregiveness of the free and the freedom 
of forgiveness. 

The free radiate freedom through their 
mere presence, through the strength and 
freedom of their spirit, through the obvious 
light that shines from their brows. 

Being is personal; therefore, according to 
those you associate with and admire and 
follow, you are. Seek, then, the company 
of the free. 

Freedom passes from man to man by con- 
tagion. The problem of the first free man 
or men is therefore crucial. Seek the free 
wherever they are and inquire into where 
they got their freedom from. Then you will 
be happy indeed; then you will have life and 
have it more abundantly. 

Freedom is free men. Whatever else this 
University does or plans to do, it must always 
have a few free men in its midst—men of 
truth, men of understanding, men of spirit, 
men of fun, men of joy, men of heart, men 
of peace—positive men, deep men, humble 
men, gentle men, true men, loving men, for- 
giving men, thankful men. These men 
alone constitute the meaning of the Uni- 
versity; by them alone it justifies its exist- 
ence here; through them alone it hands on 
its message. To secure them is always its 
primary task, its first preoccupation. 


XII. THE FOUR FINAL WORDS 


There remain four final words. 

First a word to the students of the coming 
generations: 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” And in finding, never let the 
good become the enemy of the best, for I 
assure you there are depths beyond depths 
of truth and being which are yours for the 
asking. 

Then a word to the present and future 
faculty: 

Nothing that is good elsewhere in every 
field of knowledge and being is not also 
good and possible here. Therefore, do not 
grudge the students the best you know nor 
the best that you possibly do not know. 
Especially as nothing deeper or higher has 
ever been seen and realized anywhere than 
what was seen and realized in terms of being 
and nearness to God in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

Then a word to the present and future 
Board of Trustees: 

You are the stewards of a pearl of great 
price. We want the best men here—faithful 
men, dedicated men, free men. We do not 
want the best available men; no, that is not 
good enough: we want the best men made 
available. Above all, I beg you never to 
say, because “the area” does not support us 
materially, therefore let us fold up and go 
and there are ways and ways of folding up 
and going. This is intellectual and spiritual 
abdication. One can perhaps understand 
political abdication and withdrawal, but 
abdication in the order of the spirit I can- 
not understand. It is enough to be given 
the opportunity not only to exist here but 
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to be as deep and as free as you can. This is 
the only “support” you really need. Make 
full use of it and see that it continue, and 
be thankful, And since you cannot possibly 
abdicate intellectually and spiritually, the 
material support will come to you from a 
thousand sources—“good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running 
over.” 

Finally a word to the men and women who 
will be celebrating right here the 200th an- 
niversary of the University in the year 2066: 

In contemplating the development of the 
University, may you find us of the year 1966 
half as worthy as its founders of the year 
1866, and may those of the year 2166 find you 
twice as worthy as we are. And let us all, 
we and you after us and they after you, join 
together in repeating with David what I am 
sure Daniel Bliss and his colleagues would 
love also repeating with us (Psalm 100): 

“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye 
lands. 

Serve the Lord with gladness: come before 
his presence with singing. 

“Know ye that the Lord he is God: it is he 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves; 
wo are his people, and the sheep of his pas- 

ure, 

“Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
and into his courts with praise: be thank- 
ful into him, and bless his name. 

“For the Lord is good; his mercy is ever- 
lasting; and his truth endureth to all gen- 
erations.” 


SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, although 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL] is only beginning his second 
term as a Member of the Senate, he has 
already gained wide recognition as a 
pacesetter in a number of areas vital to 
the growth and development of our 
country. 

His perception and imagination have 
resulted in new approaches and a pro- 
gram for interurban transportation, 
oceanography, education, and cultural 
affairs. The plans which he is advocat- 
ing today will be crucial factors in the 
future improvement of our society. 

An article about Senator CLAIBORNE 
PELL, written by Ernest Cuneo, effectively 
describes the scope and range of his 
activities thus far in the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RHODE ISLANDS CLAIBORNE PELL, A RISING 
STAR IN U.S. SENATE 
(By Ernest Cuneo) 

New Yorx.—Senator Claiborne Pell of 
Rhode Island has attained national impor- 
tance in the quiet tradition of senators Hull 
of Tennessee, Glass of Virginia and Wagner 
of New York. Though labeled differently, 
these giants of the Senate took deliberate 
aim at the problems of their times in the 
light of the future expansion of the country. 

Senator Pell has followed this pattern. 
Reelected by an overwhelming majority in 
the last election, it is a fair assumption that 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, backed 
by unprecedented majorities in his electorate, 
will expand his blueprints of the future. 
They, like those of his predecessors, envision 
an America 20 years from the present. 

With almost breathtaking and unnoticed 
daring, Senator Pell is pioneering into three 
fields, any one of which is of transcendental 
national importance. Apparently embracing 
the theory of the 20th Century Fund studies 
that one gigantic city is emerging on the At- 
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lantic Seaboard, extending from Boston to 
Richmond, the Senator has become virtually 
the spokesman for that emerging American 
phenomenon, the 1i-state Megalopolis 
Northeast. In effect, this projects the pres- 
ent-day problems of the great cities into 
their single common problems. The key to 
this is transportation. 

Rapid inter-city transportation is his sole 
idea, and has already resulted in tremendous 
revitalization of the role of the railroads. 
Indeed, almost single-handedly, Senator 
Pell’s persistence has resulted in the new 
Cabinet post of Secretary of Transportation. 
His new book, “Megalopolis Unbound,” is a 
reassuringly thorough study, as unassuming 
and as solid as concrete. If it does nothing 
eise, it should elevate the sights of those 
aiming at solution of the current big city 
problems in terms of easing local paroxysm. 

Additionally, with the temerity of a Ma- 
gellan, Senator Pell has literally embarked 
upon the oceans. The senator envisions the 
seas as vast reservoirs of energies untapped 
and indeed unimagined, and clearly believes 
man will tame the oceans and their sea water 
as man has tamed fire. 

Almost compulsively addicted to doing his 
homework, he has produced another book, 
“The Challenge of the Seas.” Actually, it 
adds up to a most readable thriller on the 
new science of oceanography. To augment 
this, Senator Pell has urged the idea of sea- 
grant colleges, parallel to President Lincoln’s 
land-grant colleges which are today the 
present state universities. Obviously, if any 
nation can convert the sea into farm, mine 
and chemical colossus, the know-how of 
American industry is preeminently qualified. 

This is quite independent of his position 
on higher education generally. He conceives 
of higher education as a government invest- 
ment, and has introduced a bill providing a 
government grant of $1,000 a year for two 
years to every qualified student upon going 
to college. Again, this alone would revolu- 
tionize the budget of millions of American 
families. 

Further, Senator Pell's philosophy of the 

mind of man is such that when 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences was 
brought into being, the President handed 
him two pens, for it was largely Pell’s brain- 
child. 


Tall, young and handsome, he is all but 
maddeningly deliberate and undramatic— 
but so was Cordell Hull, his prototype. It 
is significant that Senator Mike Mansfield, 
majority leader, unqualifiedly declares that 
Pell of Rhode Island has one of the most 
massive first term records in senate history. 

Senator Pell is anything but a comet; but 
assuredly, in the national heavens, there is 
a slowly rising star of great magnitude. 


INTERNATIONAL DAY FOR ELIMI- 
NATION OF RACIAL DISCRIMI- 
NATION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, more 
than 7 years ago President John F. Ken- 
nedy pledged the best efforts of this 
Nation to those peoples in the huts and 
villages of half the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass misery. 

One of the most cruel bonds faced by 
those millions of peoples is that of racial 
discrimination—whether it be in the 
reprehensible apartheid policy of South 
Africa, in the imposition of boycotts by 
some nations on the basis of race, or in 
the continuation of racial disabilities 
here in the United States. It is a scourge 
visited upon some peoples for reasons 
entirely outside their own control, and 
results in hopelessness, frustration, and 
violence. 

It is one of the most grave threats to 
world peace, and exists as a threat on a 
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worldwide scale. It is properly a matter 
for the attention of the United Nations. 
Last year the U.N. General Assembly 
adopted a resolution establishing today, 
March 21, as International Day for 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination. 

We must take the occasion on this day 
to take stock of our efforts to blot out 
racial prejudice and discrimination from 
the world. Moreover, while racial per- 
secutions and bigotry have existed 
throughout the history of mankind, we 
must never concede that the problem is 
beyond human solution. It will be most 
difficult to achieve the goal of racial 
harmony and equality, because many 
nations, unlike the United States, do not 
have guarantees against such discrimi- 
nation in their basic social fabric of con- 
stitution and statutes. In fact, some of 
the most glaring examples of racial dis- 
crimination are based on a State policy 
committed to that end. 

But, in the words of President John- 
son, if we as a nation, and I might add 
the world, take what appears to be the 
easy way out and abandon the long hard 
struggle for social and economic justice, 
there would be little hope of ending the 
chain of personal tragedies that began 
with ancient bigotry and continues to 
this hour. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER PRICES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
past several months I have received 
many communications from the State of 
Oregon relating to the subject of the 
appraised prices of timber on the na- 
tional forests in Oregon. 

On February 28, the Forest Service 
wrote to me on this subject, supplying a 
current report. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in my State on the issue 
of national forest appraised timber 
prices, I ask unanimous consent that the 
February 28 report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Mons: We are writing to 
inform about some things taking place 
in the Pacific Northwest Region of the Forest 
Service that relate to appraising National 
Forest timber for sale. The Forest Service 
constantly reviews, reinforces, and adjusts 
its timber sale appraisal data. The objective 
is to have appraisals of National Forest timber 
reflect the most current logging and market- 
ing conditions. 

Early in 1964, there were indications that 
our stumpage appraisals were getting out of 
une with bidding experience in western 

and Washington. We found that 
prices bid for National Forest stumpage were 
exceeding appraised prices by margins that 
exceeded justifiable expectations. A careful 
analysis of our appraisal premises and data 
led us to believe that the divergence was due 
to changes in market techniques that had 
affected product recoveries and costs. An 
extensive series of lumber and plywood mill 
recovery studies had been under way for some 
time. These were hastened to provide a 
possible solution to the pricing problem. 

We completed the greater part of this 
series of studies during 1965. They were 


carefully designed to fully reflect the ex- 
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pected combination of recoveries of both 
veneer and lumber from logs of typical grades. 
They clearly disclosed that there had been 
significant increases in both lumber and 
plywood recoveries and costs since the time 
when our existing data had been developed. 
The results of these up-to-date studies are 
now being placed in effect. 

Although this action is a routine one—a 
part of the constant effort to update ap- 
praisal data—we realize that it will generate 
comment and inquiry. We thought you 
would like to know about it and the reasons 
for it. One significant fact should be kept 
in mind: The change will tend to raise the 
estimated recovery value of timber stands 
that include a typical proportion of Douglas- 
fir. However, appraised prices during the 
current quarter are expected to be lower 
than during the fourth quarter of 1966 due 
to offsetting changes in market levels and 
cost estimates used in the standard ap- 
praisal method. 

Should you have questions on the subject 
or a need for greater detail, please let us 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. GREELEY, 
Associate Chief. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
Future Homemakers of America have a 
week dedicated to recognition of their 
achievements, April 2-9, and I wish to 
invite particular attention to one of these 
achievements. 

Women in 20th-century America play 
an important part in civic and commu- 
nity affairs, and the Future Homemakers 
of America, among their many achieve- 
ments, provide practical training in par- 
ticipation in these affairs. 

As an example of what is meant by 
practical training is the work which the 
12 national officers of this organization 
have done in guiding the planning for 
the National Future Homemakers of 
America Week. One of these national 
officers is Brenda Holes, Hunter, N. Dak., 
a vice president. Her particular respon- 
sibility is the area of public relations. 

This national association is made up of 
hundreds of local chapters along with 
State organizations which meet regularly 
and practice self-government by electing 
officers and and executing com- 
munity and individual improvement pro- 
grams. This is important training for 
the roles these young women will carry 
in their adult life. Tribute should also 
be paid to the State and local leaders, 
such as Janice Lindstrom, of Sheyenne, 
N. Dak., who is State president. She is 
the leader of 4,864 members in North 
Dakota. 

These organizations which are train- 
ing grounds for tomorrow’s citizens and 
leaders are great bulwarks of democracy. 
They are carrying on important work 
which will be paying its dividends for 
years to come. 


UTAH INTERMOUNTAIN BUSINESS 
LEADERS SUPPORT RESTORA- 
TION OF 7-PERCENT INVESTMENT 
TAX CREDIT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on March 
10, the Salt Lake Tribune published an 
article which indicates widespread sup- 
port among business leaders in the in- 
termountain area for the restoration of 
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the 7-percent investment tax credit. I 
know from my own mail and personal 
conversation with these business lead- 
ers that support for the restoration is 
strong and vocal. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Tribune article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Salt Lake Tribune, Mar. 10, 1967] 


Possible restoration of the seven per cent 
investment credit tax was hailed in the In- 
termountain Area as being therapeutic for 
the economy. 

President Johnson announced Thursday 
that he would ask Congress to restore the 
credit. 

Miles P. Romney, manager of the Utah 
Mining Assn., said it would be an incentive 
for those planning capital investment and: 
“We're hopeful that additional funds would 
be attracted to Utah for mining investment 
and investment in general.” 

G. B. Aydelott, president of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad, said the res- 
toration would let the roads continue with 
long-term planning. 

HELD IN ABEYANCE 


This has been held in abeyance—not be- 
cause of the withdrawal of the investment 
credit—but because it was considered to be 
“temporary.” 

Mr. Aydelott said restoration of the credit 
would divert money that would otherwise go 
into non-productive areas back into the re- 
building and enhancing of capital invest- 
ment. 

Frank Nelson, counsel and administrator 
of the Utah Manufacturers Assn., said This 
is indication the President feels that there is 
need for a step-up in industrial production. 

“Outcome would be that more money will 
be spent in capital improvements—the pro- 
ductive sector of our economy. For most 
people in industry, this will be welcome.” 

Royden G. Derrick, president of Western 
Steel Co., commented that investment credit 
is one of the tools available to avoid extremes 
in the economic cycle. 


AVOID INFLATION 


While its withdrawal had psychological 
value, the reaction was too slowly realized. 

“This is one of the tools we could use to 
avoid inflation. Now, we need to use it to 
avoid a recession—particularly in the con- 
struction industry.” 

T. D. Hyatt, treasurer of the Eimco Corp., 
commented, 

“As manufacturers of heavy equipment, 
we are encouraged by the President's an- 
nouncement. This should release many large 
projects, which have been temporarily 
shelved pending such action and hopefully 
will result in the placing of orders of new 
machines, 

“We also anticipate it will have some affect 
on reducing the interest rates which have 
been asked on capital goods,” Mr. Hyatt 
added. 


REPORTING OF FOREIGN MEAT 
IMPORTS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
South Dakota Legislature in its session 
just concluded passed a concurrent reso- 
lution requesting that estimated foreign 
meat imports be reported by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on a monthly basis 
rather than a quarterly basis, and that 
restrictions be imposed. 

I support the resolution and urge the 
Secretary of Agriculture to initiate this 
procedure in the operations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s reporting 
service. All of us know that agriculture 
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is existing in a most depressed economy. 
Parity has dropped to 74 percent. Im- 
ports of livestock and meat products 
have continued to rise. In fact, imports 
in 1966 came to 823,435,000 pounds as 
compared to 614,204,000 pounds. This is 
an increase of over 200 million pounds 
and is reaching the trigger point of 904 
million pounds for invoking country by 
country import quotas. 

Monthly reporting of the statistics on 
imports would warn the exporting na- 
tions not to exceed the allowable quota 
and would offer some protection of the 
American market to our American pro- 
ducers. I recognize that it is not much 
protection, since the allowable quota is 
so high, but in view of the depressed 
farm price situation it is at least one 
small step which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can take to try and assist the 
farmers in reversing the downward trend 
of his prices received and his parity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution adopted by the South Dakota 
Legislature be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 11 
(Introduced by Mr. Droz) 


A concurrent resolution, citing the impor- 
tance of the livestock industry and the af- 
fect of foreign meat imports on the South 
Dakota economy, requesting that esti- 
mated foreign meat imports be reported 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on a 
monthly basis rather than a quarterly 
basis, and that restrictions be imposed 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota, the Sen- 
ate concurring therein: 

Whereas, South Dakota is the most agricul- 
tural state in the nation, and 

Whereas, the raising of livestock is the 
acknowledged backbone of the state’s agri- 
cultural economy, and 

Whereas, cattle numbers in South Dakota 
as of January 1 of this year were 4,238,000 
head—the highest in the state's history, and 

Whereas, the sale of livestock and livestock 
products in South Dakota during the past 
year exceeded $561 million and represented 
71 percent of the state’s total cash farm re- 
ceipts, and 

Whereas, the inventory of all livestock in 
South Dakota amounts to over $725 million, 
thus providing a high degree of tax support 
for local, county and state governments as 
well as school districts of South Dakota, and 

Whereas, meat imports into the United 
States are nearing the point where it may 
be necessary to impose restrictions under pro- 
visions of the import legislation of 1964 
(P.L. 88-482) ; and 

Whereas, cattlemen of South Dakota can 
ill afford further imported meats other than 
provided for under existing law; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
South Dakota Forty-second Legislative As- 
sembly requests our congressional delegation 
of Senators McGovern and Mundt and Repre- 
sentatives Berry and Reifel persuade the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to issue estimates of 
foreign meat imports under P.L. 88-482 on a 
monthly basis hereafter, rather than quar- 
terly, in order that allowable quantities will 
not be exceeded at any time. 

Be it further resolved, that the State of 
South Dakota of the Forty-second Legisla- 
tive Assembly respectfully urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend (Public 
Law 88-482) of 1964 giving more protection 
to the United States meat industry by lower- 
ing import limits and considering all meats 
purchased by the United States, including 
those meat purchases by the Department of 
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Defense, as meat imports allowed under the 
quotas set up under Public Law 88-482. 

Be it further resolved, that the State of 
South Dakota of the Forty-second Legisla- 
tive Assembly respectfully urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States to impose restric- 
tions on foreign meat imports at or before 
the time that estimated meat imports reach 
the limits set in the import legislation of 
1964. 

Be it further resolved, that the Clerk ot the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
South Dakota transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to His Excellency, the President of the 
United States, the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson; the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, the Honorable Orville Free- 
man; to the Honorable Karl Mundt and the 
Honorable George McGovern, United States 
Senators from South Dakota; the Honorable 
E. Y. Berry and the Honorable Ben Reifel, 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of South Dakota, within ten days after the 
passage and approval of this resolution. 

Adopted in the House of Representatives 
March 3, 1967. 

Concurred in by the Senate March 9, 1967. 

JAMEs D. JELBERT, 

Speaker of the House. 

PAUL INMAN, 

Chief Clerk. 

LEM OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 

NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire] has been carrying on 
the fight for truth in lending begun by 
our able former colleague Senator Paul 
H. Douglas, of Illinois. 

Senator Proxmire has written a com- 
prehensive description of the truth-in- 
lending bill, which was published in the 
Credit World, the magazine of the In- 
ternational Consumer Credit Associa- 
tion. In the article, Senator PROXMIRE 
has demonstrated a complete grasp of 
the technicalities involved in disclosing 
an annual rate of interest. He argues 
that, far from harming business, the bill 
will benefit the vast majority of those 
in the credit industry. 

Mr. President, I am reminded of the 
remarks by the President of the New 
York Stock Exchange when Congress 
passed the Truth in Securities Act of 
1933. The president of the exchange 
solemnly predicted the collapse of the 
securities market. Today the securities 
market is stronger than ever, and much 
of the public confidence in the securities 
industry is founded upon the Truth in 
Securities Act requiring full disclosure. 
I believe the same will be true for truth 
in lending. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Proxmrre’s scholarly 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS Is THE YEAR FOR TRUTH IN LENDING 
(By Hon, WILLTANH Proxmrre, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.) 

(When President Johnson sent his Message 
on Consumer Interests to Congress on Febru- 
ary 16, he specifically recommended passage 
of S. 5, a Truth-in-Lending“ Bill sponsored 
by Senator Proxmire. The complete text of 
this bill was published in the last issue. Fol- 
lowing is an article, prepared by invitation, 
in which Senator Proxmire discusses the 
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merits and mechanics of this bill as it is 
viewed by proponents.) 

I believe the 90th Congress will pass an 
effective truth in lending bill which will be 
meaningful to the consumer and workable 
to the credit industry. Although previous 
truth in lending bills introduced by my great 
former colleague, Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
have been stalled in committee for six years, 
I believe 1967 will be the year for action. 
There are a number of reasons why Con- 
gressional approval of truth-in-lending is 
likely. 

First of all, the outlook for consumer legis- 
lation in general is favorable. The 89th Con- 
gress made great strides in passing Auto 
Safety, Truth-in-Packaging, and Cigarette 
Labeling legislation. The momentum and 
support generated on behalf of consumer 
legislation is likely to reach full steam in 
1967. Consumer groups themselves have 
learned to organize and match the lobbying 
activities carried on by business and indus- 
trial groups. I do not use the term lobbyist 
in a derogatory sense, for lobbyists provide 
the Congress with valuable and readily avail- 
able information on current legislative issues. 
In this connection, the activity of consumer 
groups should provide Congress with a better- 
balanced stream of information on consumer 
legislation. 

Secondly, I believe the Congress will tend 
to focus more on measures which do not 
cost a great deal of money or require a vast 
bureaucratic agency to administer. Much of 
consumer legislation, including truth-in- 
lending, falls in this category. The war in 
Vietnam and the President’s record budget 
for 1968 are not conducive to the initiation 
of large new domestic spending programs. 
Moreover, the rapid increase in new Great 
Society spending programs has caused many 
in Congress to think in terms of the consoli- 
dation and coordination of existing programs 
before beginning additional new programs. 
Thus it is quite unlikely that the 90th Con- 
gress will anywhere near match the highly 
productive 88th and 89th Congresses in do- 
mestic grant-in-aid legislation. Under these 
circumstances, issues which cost little and 
which strike a responsive chord among voters 
will be given an increasing amount of atten- 
tion. 

Third, I believe the evidence is clear that 
the public is overwhelmingly in favor of 
truth-in-lending legislation. Recent polls 
conducted by eight Congressmen showed pub- 
lic support for truth-in-lending ranged from 
88 to 95 percent. It is clear that this is one 
of the most popular measures before the 
Congress. In view of the widespread public 
support and the record of successful con- 
sumer legislation in other fields, it will be- 
come increasingly difficult for Congress to ex- 
plain to the American people why it has not 
acted on truth-in-lending. 

Most of the credit for achieving wide pub- 
lic support must go to the courageous leader- 
ship of Paul Douglas. He introduced the 
first bill, he fought long and hard on its 
behalf and he educated the American public 
and many of us in Congress on the need to 
protect the average citizen in the consumer 
credit field. I believe his valiant efforts will 
realize fruition in the 90th Congress. 

A fourth reason for optimism regarding 
truth-in-lending results from the modifica- 
tions which are reflected in the bill I intro- 
duced on January 11 with 22 co-sponsors—S. 
5. The major change made was to drop the 
term “simple annual rate” which apparently 
had caused much semantic confusion. Some 
critics had charged the term simple annual 
rate required pinpoint accuracy down to 
many decimal places. Mathematical experts 
came up with numerous formulas for com- 
puting the “simple annual rate” all of which 
produced slightly different answers. Nat- 
urally, this tended to discredit the word 
simple. There was nothing simple about the 
rate when professors of mathematics could 
not agree as to what it was. 

Although the proponent; of the bill coun- 
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tered with the argument that the agency ad- 
ministering the law would prescribe one for- 
mula for all to follow, critics were still 
unsatisfied. Perhaps, they feared lengthy 
litigation over the meaning of the word 
simple. 

What would prevent a customer from chal- 
lenging a merchant's formula in court, backed 
up by mathematical experts to prove the 
merchant was figuring the rate the wrong 
way? 

DETERMINATION OF ANNUAL RATE 

The present version of the bill substitutes 
the term “annual percentage rate” for the 
term “simple annual rate” used in previous 
bills. The annual percentage rate is arrived 
at by multiplying the “percentage rate per 
period” times the number of periods in a 
year. The percentage rate per period thus 
becomes the basic building block from which 
the annual rate is determined. This annual 
percentage rate is the rate to be applied to 
the unpaid balance of the total amount to 
be financed. 

The use of a percentage rate per period to 
arrive at the annual percentage rate follows 
the formula of the actuarial method and 
eliminates the need to describe the percent- 
age rate of finance charge as a “simple,” ef- 
fective,” “true,” “compound,” or “nominal,” 
rate. Each of these terms has a slightly 
different meaning to experts in finance. It 
also eliminates the need to refer to “actual,” 
“add-on,” “discount” and other rate expres- 
sions. Avoiding the use of the term “simple” 
or any other descriptive term avoids semantic 
disputes and possible difficulties in the ad- 
ministration of the law. 

Nevertheless, there is no change in concept 
and the annual percentage rate“ follows the 
two basic characteristics of the “simple an- 
nual rate”: 1) use of the year as the common 
time unit denominator, and 2) expression as 
a percentage rate per period of the ratio that 
the finance charge bears to the money ac- 
tually used during the period. 

In the course of the hearings held in earlier 
years on the truth-in-lending bill, experts of 
various kinds proposed several formulas 
either to support disclosure of the “simple 
annual rate“ or to show that such a require- 
ment is “unworkable.” The constant ratio, 
direct ratio, simple-discount, actuarial, sim- 
ple-loan, residuary, and Merchants’ Rule for- 
mulas have been considered as methods to 
disclose an annual rate of finance charge. 
The basic differences among these formulas 
are in the assumptions made: 1) regarding 
the amount to be financed as against the 
amount to be repaid as the base upon which 
interest is figured, and 2) regarding the as- 
signment of periodic payments to principal or 
to interest. 

The use of the term “annual percentage 
rate,” based on the periodic rate, will result 
in the kind of disclosure that the sponsors 
of the bill have always intended by the term 
“simple annual rate.” The language used in 
S. 5 will: 1) permit fairly simple calcula- 
tions by lenders and vendors, 2) allow the 
administering agency (or financial publish- 
ing houses) to issue easy-to-follow rate 
tables, and 3) enable consumers to check the 
charges quoted. The administrative agency 
can establish procedures for handling irregu- 
larly scheduled payment plans. 

The lender or borrower will easily be able 
to read out the percentage rate of finance 
charge from actuarial tables, given the 
amount of the finance charges in dollars and 
the number of payments scheduled, running 
out to any loan duration. And just as easily, 
the tables can be consulted to read out the 
amount of the periodic payments, given the 
percentage rate, the time and the principal. 

Even the most complicated payment 
scheme can be handled. For instance, tables 
can be worked out for the following type of 
situation: A buyer of consumer goods wishes 
to delay payments for 30 days, avoid pay- 
ments around income tax and vacation time 
and wishes to enlarge payments when divi- 
dends or bonus compensations are expected. 
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In such a chaotic situation a daily rate may 
be selected, and a schedule of payments de- 
veloped applying the rate to the outstand- 
ing balance for the days between payments. 
With the assistance of the consumer finance 
industry, the Board can develop uniform 
methods to provide for unusual situations 
and to establish tolerances of accuracy in 
stating the information required to be dis- 
closed. 

It should also be noted that both the term 
“annual percentage rate,” based on a pe- 
riodic rate, and tables using the actuarial 
method are consistent with the Instant Rate 
Converter Wheel put out by CUNA, and with 
the Household Finance Corporation's Con- 
sumer Credit Cost Calculator.” The actuarial 
method, which the sponsor and finance ex- 
perts consider to be the best method of cal- 
culating annual percentage rates of finance 
charges, is itself grounded in the so-called 
“United States Rule.” This rule requires 
that each periodic payment is to be applied 
first to the interest for the period, with the 
remainder of the payment applied to reduce 
the principal outstanding. (See Story v. 
Livingston, 38 U.S. 359 (1939) .) 


REVOLVING CREDIT ACCOUNTS 


The bill also provides a simplified way to 
handle revolving or open-end credit accounts 
(in which commonly a department store 
permits a customer to charge purchases up 
to a specified maximum amount, repaying 
an agreed upon minimum each billing pe- 
riod—usually a month—with a “service 
charge” applied periodically to the amount 
owed). Persons extending such credit would 
be required to disclose the periodic percent- 
age rate of finance or service charge, the 
periodic date when a finance charge will be 
imposed, and the annual percentage rate of 
the finance charge. The complaints voiced 
earlier about the unworkability of requiring 
such disclosure for revolving credit are elimi- 
nated by providing that the annual per- 
centage rate for the purpose of this require- 
ment is determined simply by multiplying 
the periodic rate by the number of periods 
per year. “Period” is used rather than 
“month” to give maximum flexibility to busi- 
nessmen in their determination of the way 
they construct their revolving credit plans. 
This manner of determining what is called 
the “annual percentage rate” in connection 
with revolving credit avoids the difficulties 
which would arise in determining an exact 
rate of finance charge under varying 
amounts of debt, varying payment schedules, 
and varying methods of applying the charge 
to the debt. 

This bill also requires the creditor to 
furnish to the borrower, as of the end of 
each period: a clear statement in writing of 
the outstanding balance; any additions to 
the debt; the total received in payments; the 
outstanding unpaid balance of the account 
as of the end of the period; the annual per- 
centage rate used to compute the finance 
charge for such period; the balance on which 
the periodic finance charge was computed; 
and the finance charge, stated in dollars and 
cents, imposed for the period. 

While many stores provide a periodic and 
itemized statement of some of this informa- 
tion, it is clear from testimony and informa- 
tion received that none disclose an annual 
percentage rate of finance charge and some 
fail to make clear what balance the finance 
charge is applied to and even what periodic 
rate of finance charge is used. 


ONLY THRESHOLD DISCLOSURE IS COVERED 


Section 4(c) of the bill is important and 
should be read in connection with the pen- 
alties in section 7. Section 7 provides that 
no person shall be entitled to recover civil 
penalties “solely as a result of the erroneous 
computation” of the annual percentage rate 
if the percentage disclosed “was in fact 
greater than the percentage required” by 
section 4 or the regulations prescribed by the 
Board. 

In a CBS television documentary program 
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on consumer interest last year, a spokesman 
for opponents of the bill said the truth-in- 
lending bill was unworkable because of the 
impossibility of stating an accurate annual 
percentage rate when the borrower repays 
earlier than scheduled or misses payments, 
etc. But this is a wholly inapplicable crit- 
icism, because previous bills and this bill 
specifically provide that the disclosure of an 
annual rate applies to the agreed upon terms 
of the contract, not to violations or irregular 
payments not anticipated by the contract. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD REGULATIONS 


Section 5(a) provides that the Federal 
Reserve Board, as the administering agency, 
shall prescribe the rules and regulations nec- 
essary to carry out the Act. Since it is now 
possible to rapidly develop and reproduce 
tables to cover any given set of credit terms, 
it is expected that the Board will publish or 
authorize the financial publishing houses 
to publish official tables which would be used 
by lenders to conform with the Act. The 
Board would prescribe reasonable tolerance 
of accuracy with respect to disclosing in- 
formation. Despite charges made against 
the bill, it clearly is intended to require only 
a fair and approximate statement of the an- 
nual rate. It does not require the statement 
of an annual rate exact to several decimal 


The Board also is to establish rules to in- 
sure that the information disclosed under 
the Act is prominently disclosed so that it 
will not be overlooked. 


NEED FOR TRUTH IN LENDING 


The objective of the truth-in-lending bill 
is quite simple—to provide consumers with a 
full disclosure of finance charges both in 
terms of dollars and cents and as an annual 
percentage rate. The annual rate provision 
will provide consumers with a simple yard- 
stick to measure the worth of alternative 
credit plans. 

The purpose behind truth-in-lending is 
not to control rates or establish interest 
ceilings. I do not question the validity of 
an annual rate of 18 percent on department 
store revolving charge accounts. Nor do I 
automatically assume that 36 percent a year 
on a small, unsecured personal loan is too 
high. I recognize there are substantial fixed 
costs in initiating and processing a loan 
or credit transaction and that the need to 
recover these fixed costs will push the rate 
for financing well above the mythical 6 per- 
cent per year for small loans or credit pur- 
chases. 

I also make no charges that the overall 
size of consumer credit is too high. Cer- 
tainly, the growth in consumer debt, and par- 
ticularly instalment debt, has been phenom- 
enal. Since 1945, total consumer credit has 
increased from $5.7 billion to $92.5 billion. 
This rate of increase has been over 414 times 
greater than the rate at which GNP has 
increased. In recent years, however, con- 
sumer credit has grown at approximately 
double the rate of growth in GNP. 

I do not cite these figures in criticism or 
to imply that we should retard the growth 
of consumer credit. Much of our postwar 
prosperity has been made possible through 
the efforts of the consumer credit industry. 
Many families have been able to enjoy the 
fruits of our productive economy in their 
early years through the judicious use of in- 
stalment credit. 

My point is that the sheer size of today’s 
consumer credit, together with its past rec- 
ord of rapid growth, requires greater con- 
sumer awareness of its cost. By any stand- 
ards, consumer credit is big business. 
‘American families pay over $12 billion a year 
in interest on consumer debt and another 
$13 billion on mortgage debt. Interest pay- 
ments are now a sizable portion of the family 
budget. In fact, nearly one-third of the 
cost of living increases in 1966 were occa- 
sioned by higher interest payments, largely 
brought about by the Federal Reserve Board’s 
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tight money policy for preventing inflation. 
In this case, a tight money policy added to 
rather than prevented infiation. Clearly, 
the size of interest payments in the typical 
family budget tends to defeat the objectives 
of traditional monetary policy. 

Despite the size of the credit industry, 
there is little effective competition between 
its various segments, primarily because the 
cost of credit is not fully disclosed to the 
consumer. Thus, one of the objectives of 
the truth-in-lending bill is to promote 
greater competition within the entire credit 
industry. The requirement to disclose 
charges, not only in dollars, but in terms of 
an annual rate, will permit consumers to 
make intelligent comparisons. This does not 
mean that consumers will always automati- 
cally choose the lowest cost credit. Many 
people might conclude that the convenience 
represented by an 18 per cent revolving 
charge account outweighs any savings which 
could be obtained through a 12 per cent 
credit union loan. But at least the con- 
sumer would have a common base from 
which to evaluate alternative credit sources. 
He would have the facts he needs to make 
an intelligent judgment. 

Finally, I want to make it clear that I be- 
lieve the vast majority of businessmen in the 
credit industry are doing a commendable job 
in providing valuable services to the public. 
In being for truth-in-lending, I do not mean 
to imply that lenders have been deliberately 
untruthful or that there is a conspiracy 
among lenders to fool the public. I do say, 
however, that many of the current practices 
in disclosing credit information are confus- 
ing to the average person. Rates may be 
quoted as an add-on, or a discount, or as a 
monthly rate on the declining balance. 
Almost no one, however, quotes a true an- 
nual rate on the periodic unpaid balance 
which is the most familiar rate to consumers 
since it is analogous to the rate charged on 
home mortgages or paid in savings accounts. 
To a large extent, these different methods 
of rate disclosure have historical origins 
arising out of the organization of the various 
segments of the consumer credit industry. 
The need to avoid unrealistically low state 
usuary rate ceilings was also a factor leading 
to the proliferation of many different rate 
disclosure methods. 

The consequence of all this has made it 
difficult for the average person to understand 
credit or to be able to compare the cost of 
credit from different lenders. There is no 
single yardstick with which to measure all 
credit plans. In such an environment, it is 
no wonder that many consumers have sim- 
ply thrown up their hands and have looked 
instead at the size of the monthly payments 
as a criterion. 

At a time when the consumer credit in- 
dustry was small and struggling to get 
started, and at a time when public opinion 
was mostly hostile to any stated rate over 
6 per cent, it could be argued that a require- 
ment for disclosing the true annual rate 
would have prevented the growth of the 
industry and would have left the field to the 
loan sharks who charged 200 to 300 per cent 
and higher. But now that the industry has 
grown to the size it has and now that most 
of the earlier difficulties with state usury 
laws have been overcome, I believe a reform 
on rate disclosure methods is warranted. I 
see no reason why the public can’t be told 
the true annual rate it is being charged for 
credit. Today the public is more sophisti- 
cated about credit and can benefit from the 
truth. 

IMPACT OF TRUTH-IN-LENDING 

If the Congress should pass a truth-in- 
lending bill, I believe not only the consumer, 
but the vast majority of businessmen in the 
credit industry will benefit. As a former 
chairman of the Senate Small Business Sub- 
committee, I believe I have an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the problems faced 
by the average businessman. I would not 
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want to pass legislation which would be an 
onerous burden to business while confer- 
ring only marginal benefits to the public. 
The truth-in-lending bill does not fit this 
label. The benefits to the public are great, 
but most businessmen will benefit too. 

Although the great majority of business- 
men are fair and honest in their dealings 
with the public, there are a few shady oper- 
ators who manage to gain an unfair com- 
petitive advantage through outright decep- 
tive credit practices, With the passage of the 
uniform rate disclosure method contained 
in the bill, the honest businessman can state 
the true annual rate on the credit he pro- 
vides, secure from the fear that an unethical 
competitor will lure his customers away 
through misleading rate statements. By re- 
quiring everyone to use the same method of 
rate disclosure, the bill will protect the ethi- 
cal businessman from unfair competition. 

I realize that there are many people in 
the retail business who fear that rate dis- 
closure might harm sales. The assumption 
seems to be that if people really knew how 
much they paid for credit, they wouldn't 
buy. I would hate to think the prosperity 
of our economy is founded upon deception. I 
believe consumers have a right to know the 
facts and that the long run prosperity of our 
free enterprise system is founded upon this 
right. I also do not anticipate any adverse 
impact upon sales as a result of this legis- 
lation. No reduction in sales has been re- 
ported in Massachusetts following the recent 
enactment of a similar annual rate require- 
ment on installment and revolving credit. 
Instead, I believe we might see a more judi- 
cious use of credit. Savings accounts may be 
used to a greater extent. People probably 
will be more willing to pay cash on extremely 
small transactions when they realize the true 
cost of credit. Many stores lose money on 
these small transactions, despite high rates, 
hence the bill should work to their benefit as 
Well as to the public’s. 

It can also be argued that uniform rate 
disclosure will take the mystery and confu- 
sion out of consumer credit transactions. As 
a result, many more people will feel confident 
in using credit and this will increase sales 
rather than decreasing them. 

A third benefit to business from truth-in- 
lending is that a full disclosure bill could 
very well head off more restrictive legislation 
regulating interest rates. There are some 
in Congress who feel the time is ripe for na- 
tional legislation setting interest ceilings on 
instalment and small loan credit. 

I personally do not subscribe to such a 
policy. Government should first try to re- 
move obstacles to permit the market system 
to work before intervening directly. A free 
market is the best system for controlling 
consumer credit c , but a market can- 
not be free without a free flow of informa- 
tion. When consumers do not have all the 
facts in a comparable form, information is 
not free. Thus, the essential motivation be- 
hind truth-in-lending is a faith in free 
enterprise rather than a distrust of it. Those 
of us who favor truth-in-lending prefer mar- 
ket regulation to governmental regulation. 

Finally, it has been alleged that the bill 
would impose excessive costs upon business. 
According to this view, stores would have to 
hire extra help to perform the required com- 
putations. All the evidence I have seen sim- 
ply does not sustain this contention. Simple, 
computer-developed rate charts can be used 
by the average clerk for almost any transac- 
tion. Methods can be developed to easily 
handle such irregular transactions as balloon 
payments, skip payments, or deferred pay- 
ments. 

I believe it is possible to develop simple 
and fair procedures for all transactions which 
will meet the main policy objective of pro- 
viding the public with a yardstick to measure 
the cost of credit, while minimizing the cost 
to business for highly irregular transactions. 
There is no reason why the credit industry, 
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the Federal Reserve Board, and the Congress, 
working together in good faith, cannot evolve 
a system which is fair to both the public and 
to business. 

I, therefore, look to the responsible lenders 
in the credit industry and ask for their as- 
sistance in developing a fair system of rate 
disclosure which is responsive to the public 
interest. 


“DEMOCRACY: WHAT IT MEANS TO 


ME”—PRIZE-WINNING SPEECH BY 
DONN WARHUS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, each 
year in Waukesha, Wis., a Voice of De- 
mocracy contest is held. It encourages 
our young people to rethink the value of 
democracy during our time and in the 
future. 

Many of the contests are held through- 
out Wisconsin, and many fine speeches 
are written and given as the result. This 
year I was impressed by the results of 
the efforts by Donn Warhus, a senior at 
Catholic Memorial High School, in 
Waukesha. This young man placed first 
among 220 senior students. He was 
awarded a U.S. savings bond and will 
compete on the national level very soon. 

I congratulate Donn; Sister Mary 
Therese, who organized the contest in 
the school; and Mr. Donald McUade, the 
post commander in Waukesha who spon- 
sored the districtwide contest, 

I believe that “Democracy: What It 
Means to Me,” deserves reading by Sen- 
ators. I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Democracy: WHat Ir MEANS TO ME 

(By Donn Warhus) 

I didn’t want to write this speech. The 
farthest thing from my mind is the meaning 
of Democracy. However, I and all my fellow 
students are being compelled by our superiors 
to write a speech on this most difficult to 
describe institution, Democracy. There- 
fore, I shall express all my humble opinions 
in this one work of propaganda. 

The very fact that I must write this speech 
is proof of not living in a so-called pure“ 
democracy. I think that’s all right. If we 
lived in a totally democratic Utopia in which 
we all did exactly what we felt like doing, 
we would destroy ourselves in a mad race 
to perfect ourselves at others’ expense. 

Personally, I think that being forced to 
write this speech is not so great a sacrifice 
for not being destroyed. I would rather be 
imperfectly living than perfectly destroyed. 
If this is the case, our present form of de- 
mocracy demands sacrifice, and possibly suf - 
fering. 

People say “Democracy is Freedom! 
Freedom to do what I want, as long as I don't 
get caught.“ Doesn't sound like they're suf- 
fering. 

Webster says, “Democracy—government by 
the people; a form of government in which 
the supreme power is vested in the people 
and exercised by them or their elected 
agents; also, a state having such a form of 
government”, etc. and so forth. Even this 
definition says nothing about sacrifice. See? 
There’s a catch to everything! 

Smart, that is intelligent people, (there is 
a difference!) would still agree with Webster's 
definition in preference to that of certain 
greedy men. 

But, who are “the people”? If they run 
the whole show, like Webster says, they must 
be mighty important. Ha! Not so! 

The people are us, I am people, You are 
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people—I hope. The “proletarian masses” 
Marx called us. Persons are people. 

“How come,” you might ask, “if I’m a peo- 
ple I don’t run the show?” Do you vote? 
If you do, you run the show. Have you ever 
been drafted or served in our armed forces? 
If you have, you've done even better than 
running the show, you've helped to save it. 

Even by writing this speech, I’m running 
the show. I'm offering ideas and thinking 
thoughts and voicing opinions about this 
great and glorious show—Democracy. 

Writing this is a start for me, I hope, be- 
cause I can’t vote or fight yet. But—give 
me a little time. Just wait until I and all 
my fellow young Americans charge into 
earth’s problems, Then you'll see A-1 De- 
mocracy. You won’t have to wait long, be- 
cause we're on our way now. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY GRANT 
AWARDS TO OREGON COLLEGES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
much pleased to learn that, for the 1967 
68 academic year, the Office of Education 
has allocated $1,496,300 to 27 Oregon col- 
leges and universities for the purpose of 
financing, through the economic oppor- 
tunity grants of title IV of the Morse- 
Green Higher Education Act of 1965, to 
further higher education of some 3,459 
students. The grants, which range from 
$200 to $800 per student, and may if the 
student is in the upper half of his class 
reach a total of $1,000, are 50-50 match- 
ing grants to these students. The match- 
ing funds may come from the institu- 
tions’ own resources or from the title II 
National Defense Education Act student 
loan program. 

I am particularly pleased because 
through this mechanism a great number 
of young people who are the average stu- 
dents may receive the economic help they 
need to further their preparation for 
their contribution to the economy of our 
State and the Nation. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a tabulation of the colleges, the amounts 
awarded to each college or university, 
and the estimated number of students 
attending each institution who will ben- 
efit. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Total Estimated 


Institutions of higher amount | number of 
education awarded | students 
benefiting 


Blue Mountain Community 


Geo Milwaukee 2, 000 10 
tsop ‘Community College, 
19, 400 45 
9, 000 16 
Concordia College, Portland 5, 800 1¹ 
aan Oregon “ollege, 
ls SESS oP rata 54, 600 110 

George Fox College, New- 

Re eee 15, 200 27 

Lane" 1 College, 

poten Bethy aa cde 47, 650 141 

Lewis. “mad Clark College, 

— EEEN 54, 950 89 

Linnleld College, MeMinville 20, 500 70 
Marylhurst lege, Maryl- 

Mo t Angel College, Mount 22 big 
foun lege, Moun 
ccc 33, 800 5¹ 

Mount Hood Community Col- 
lege, Gresham m 3, 700 14 
useum Art School, Portland - 5, 750 23 

Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth 80, 450 233 


Estimated 

Institutions of higher number of 

incati students 
benefiting 
Cee: State University, Cor- T 
Oreg 5 8 Institute, 

Klamath Falls 80 
iy eed University Forest Se, 
Portland State College, Port- 

F 95, 300 228 
Reed College, Portland 58, 250 92 
Southern Oregon College, 
Ashland iade 110, 350 324 
Southwestern Oregon Com- 
munity College, Coos Bay 6, 980 23 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 275, 550 638 
boone of Portland, Port- 
F se 46, 550 112 
Warner Pacific College, Port- econ 
Williamette University, Salem. 62,850 111 


GIVING CREDIT WHERE CREDIT 
IS DUE: DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
SUPPORTS A RENT SUBSIDY PRO- 
GRAM THAT INDUCED PARTICI- 
PANTS TO INCREASE THEIR IN- 
COMES BY 24 PERCENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
every once in a while one is reminded 
that the contending parties in the great 
debates over government policy are fre- 
quently in basic agreement on goals; 
and that even though they might fight 
over means, if those means succeed, one- 
time opponents can be made into sup- 
porters. 

A case in point is an editorial pub- 
lished in the Sunday, March 12, 1967, 
Dallas Morning News. The Dallas 
Morning News is not normally a news- 
paper to give editorial support to a Fed- 
eral rent subsidy. Yet in this remark- 
able editorial, the News voices its sup- 
port for a Washington, D.C., program in 
which private housing was leased by the 
Government for an average of $139.65 a4 
month and then rented to low-income 
families at regular public housing rates, 
in effect a rent subsidy of the type 
which has been so controversial for the 
past 2 years. 

What happened in this case was that 
the average income of the families in- 
creased by 24 percent over a 2-year pe- 
riod. The better housing apparently 
gave family breadwinners greater incen- 
tives. 

The Dallas Morning News acknowl- 
edged this success by saying that— 

When, as in the case of the Washington 
housing program, a government agency 
meets the challenge effectively and econom- 
ically, its accomplishment should be recog- 
nized. If, by this subsidized shot-in-the- 
arm, these recipients of better housing be- 
come more independent, get off the relief 
rolls and support themselves, the experiment 
will be worthwhile. 


I heartily applaud the Dallas News’ 
statement that— 

Our challenge is to equip (the small mi- 
nority who are poor) with the tools to raise 
themselves to whatever status they aspire. 


The fact that the Dallas Morning 
News is willing to make such a state- 
ment should serve as a warning to those 
who sometimes forget that a govern- 
ment program is not a cureall, that the 
goal is not to get more government pro- 
grams, but is to solve problems. If that 
way happens to be through a govern- 
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ment program, the program itself is not 
the goal. The goal is to solve the prob- 
lem. To do that we need programs that 
work. If one succeeds in developing a 
program that works, he can sometimes 
win the support of his former opponents. 
We must not forget that in addition to 
passing worthwhile programs, Congress 
must see to it that the programs are car- 
ried out in a high quality manner, so 
that the job gets done. 

I commend the Dallas Morning News 
on its stand in this matter, and ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial en- 
titled “Credit Due“ be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Mar. 12, 
1967] 


Crepir DUE 


A federally financed experiment in low- 
income housing has produced an unexpected 
dividend: A big jump in the incomes of poor 
tenants. 

Purpose of the project was to see whether 
part of the large backlog of families waiting 
in Washington, D.C., for public housing 
vacancies could be accommodated in empty 
private housing scattered throughout the 
city. The experiment concentrated on fam- 
ilies needing four or more bedrooms—the 
hardest to place in public housing. 

Fifty residences were leased for an average 
of $139.65 a month and, in turn, rented to the 
low-income families at regular public hous- 
ing rates, which are based on family income. 
After two years in the homes, average income 
of the families had increased by 24 per cent. 

A spokesman for the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development attributed the 
increase to the better housing, which he 
said gave family breadwinners new incen- 
tives. 

The trend of federal welfarism in the 
United States has been discussed often on 
this page. But when a Washington program 
helps the poor to help themselves, there is 
less room for criticism. 

Fact is, we are faced with a growing chasm 
between the majority of affluent Americans 
and a small minority of the poor. Our chal- 
lenge is to equip these few with the tools 
to raise themselves to whatever status they 
aspire. 

When, as in the case of the Washington 
housing program, a government agency meets 
the challenge effectively and economically, 
its accomplishment should be recognized. 

If, by this subsidized shot-in-the-arm, 
these recipients of better housing become 
more independent, get off the relief rolls and 
support themselves, the experiment will be 
worthwhile. Objection to most of these 
Pp is that they encourage permanent 
dependence on government. 


MRS. ESTHER PETERSON, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT ON CONSUMER AF- 
FAIRS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, perhaps 
the greatest tribute that could be paid 
to the successful career of Mrs. Esther 
Peterson as the President’s Special As- 
sistant on Consumer Affairs was paid by 
the President himself when he delivered 
his consumer message to Congress. 

For never before has a President, a 
Congress, a consumer-oriented Nation 
ever been so concerned about what is 
happening at the marketplace, in the 
advertising world, and at the manufac- 
turer’s place of business. 

Having worked closely with Mrs. 
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Peterson, I know that this message re- 
flects her endless days of research and 
her ability to communicate with our 
President, our businessmen, and our 
housewives. 

To say how I feel about Esther’s resig- 
nation would be comparable to someone 
who has recently lost a knowledgeable 
law partner in the middle of a stimulat- 
ing—and hotly contested—court trial. 

For we were partners. 

Partners in the area of consumer pro- 
tection. 

Partners in the area of consumer 
truth. 

And I might say that the young prac- 
tice” was flourishing. We had won the 
truth-in-packaging case—and with the 
leadership and help of others who shared 
the same concern; we were working for 
truth in lending, auto safety, qualified 
medical laboratories, a broader inspec- 
tion of meats, and a barrage of other 
things too long neglected by Govern- 
ment, too important to pass by. 

But there is an important point I 
should like to bring out about Mrs. Peter- 
son’s job. The advisory part is only a 
small fraction. 

Anyone can look around a household 
or a store and find sundry products to 
complain about or a host of things that 
could be improved. But, as doctors 
know, it is not the diagnosis that is diffi- 
cult; it is the cure. 

Mrs. Peterson spent long, hard days— 
talking with people, all over the country, 
consulting with experts, listening to the 
problems of businessmen—in an incom- 
parable effort to find a cure for many of 
the deceptive, dangerous ills that plague 
the consumer marketplace. 

And she was successful. 

As she leaves her post, she leaves be- 
hind supporting evidence and advice to 
help the Nation beat the fire problem 
that takes countless lives; the land swin- 
dle racket that expends the savings of 
our senior citizens; the deception in ad- 
vertising that harasses fairminded busi- 
nessmen and consumers. 

To her successor, Betty Furness, who 
is no stranger to the American house- 
hold, I wish much success in carrying on 
this vital work. 

To Mrs. Peterson, I say again there is 
no greater tribute to your career than 
the consumer legislation that is now be- 
fore the Congress and which, hopefully, 
will soon be passed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia, by unanimous vote, recently paid 
an eloquent tribute to Mrs. Peterson. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On ESTHER PETERSON AND CONSUMER 

CONCERNS 

The Democratic Central Committee for the 
District of Columbia wishes to pay tribute to 
one of its most distinguished constituents, 
Mrs. Esther Peterson, who has just com- 
pleted slightly over three years of service as 
Special Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs and as Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Consumer Interests. 

In these years there has been a tremendous 
growth in the number of products placed on 
the market: —in their technical nature, their 
safety requirements, their need for spe- 
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cialized care, and in the variations in size 
and quality between similar items. There 
has also been a steady rise in prices, accom- 
panied by increased concern for the poor and 
increasing discontent by purchasers. 

In this period of growing unrest against 
retailers and manufacturers, Mrs. Peterson 
has been the official contact between con- 
sumers and government and, ex officio, the 
liaison between buyers and producers. She 
has been able to identify with the consumers 
and communicate with the producers. She 
has brought respectability in business and 
government to concern for consumers. She 
has assisted both industries and advertizers 
in making voluntary improvements for the 
benefit of vendor and vendee. 

Esther Peterson reflected, created and 
guided a great wave of consumer concern. 
In her extensive travels and thousands of 
conferences and consultations, she developed 
new standards in the rocky field of merchan- 
dising. Through all the vicissitudes of pio- 
neering, she labored diligently with hope, 
integrity and loyalty to the general welfare. 
We salute her. (Adopted unanimously on 
March 6, 1967) 


TIME FOR STOCKTAKING IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is with 
great satisfaction, I know, that the Sen- 
ate has learned that the service of Henry 
Cabot Lodge to the U.S. Government will 
be continued after his departure from 
Saigon as American Ambassador to 
South Vietnam. Still, his departure 
from Vietnam represents a very good 
time for stocktaking, as Joseph Alsop 
has done in this morning’s Washington 
Post. He makes the point that a long 
step has been taken down the road to 
eventual success in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Alsop’s column entitled 
“After Cabot Lodge” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFTER CABOT LODGE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Sarcon.—Henry Cabot Lodge goes home 
after performing a last great public service. 
The choice of Ellsworth Bunker to succeed 
Lodge will bring to Saigon a man with the 
ideal combination of subtle intelligence, 
human warmth and anti-pro consular way 
of doing business. It is a good moment to 
take stock. 

There are still plenty of items to put down 
on the minus side of the balance sheet. The 
secret of instant “pacification” has by no 
means been found as yet, to begin with. 
To be sure, the existing effort has caused 
acute apprehension among the Vietcong. 
This shows up clearly in the captured docu- 
ments, and even more clearly in the growing 
number of Vietcong sneak-attacks on rural 
development teams. 

But in too many recent cases, the teams’ 
calls for help in warding off these night at- 
tacks have evoked no adequate response until 
the dawn. Some teams have been overun— 
always a most serious local setback. By the 
same token, a great deal of sorting out clearly 
will have to be done before the South Viet- 
namese army plays its new role in rural 
pacification in a fully satisfactory manner. 

There are other troublesome developments, 
such as the introduction of a six-mile range 
which the Vietcong can handle far more 
easily than the comparable 120 millimeter 
mortar. This rocket has already been put to 
damaging use against the Dasang Air Base, 
and it is only too likely to turn up elsewhere. 
Yet the main point to note is that by now, 
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the minus items on the balance sheet weigh 
pretty lightly against the steadily accumulat- 
ing list of items on the plus- side. Some of 
the indications of erosion and contraction 
of the Vietcong have been noted in two 
previous reports. But there are others that 
deserve notice, too. In some American quar- 
ters here in Saigon, for instance it is the 
current fashion to pooh pooh the “Chieu 
Hoi” program, which encourages defections 
from the VC. It is admittedly rare to find 
any higher Vietcong cadres among the Chieu 
Hoi defectors. Yet the captured documents 
reveal that this program is now deeply feared 
by the Vietcong high command. 

One can see the reasons by glancing at the 
Chieu Hoi figures. During 1966 the program 
achieved an average defection—rate of 400 
men a week, with the largest numbers con- 
centrated towards the end of the year, when 
the rate reached nearly 600 a week. 

This level was approximately maintained 
from December through February. But in 
the last three weeks, the rate has risen so 
greatly and so abruptly that the facilities of 
the defectors’ reception camps are being 
sharply over-strained. Im one week, 1108 
came in. The next week the total was 1168. 
And last week, it was 1198—or just double 
the year-end rate. 

This is a real hemorrhage of fugitives from 
the Vietcong press gangs, lower cadres, part- 

time guerrillas and other people who com- 
pose the Vietcong base in the countryside. 
If the hemorrhage continues without change 
(and ft is far more likely to increase again 
rather than diminish) this year’s defections 
should reach a total of more than 60,000. 
Within the overall pattern, too, there are 
certain details that are specially significant. 

In brief, Binhdinh and Phuyen are the two 
provinces where Gen. William C. Westmore- 
Iand has come closest to attaining his strate- 
gic aim, which is to deprive the local Vietcong 
infrastructure of support from the big units 
of the VC main forces. And these two prov- 
inces alone accounted for 34 per cent of the 
national total of defections in December, for 
28 per cent in January, and for close to 20 
per cent in February. 

For the three months, defections In the 
two provinces reached a total of 2244. Thus 
the theory behind Gen. Westmoreland’s 
effort seems to have proved out quite strik- 
ingly, where it has been put to its first 
partial test. 

The increasing hopefulness of these and 
many other indicators by no means promises 
early victory, and more than the items on 
the minus side of the balance sheet mean 
that the American effort here is failing. 

It can not be too often repeated that this 
is a war of attrition. In such a war, one 
can only judge whether severe attrition is 
being successfully imposed on the other 
side—as is certainly the case. One cannot 
judge exactly when the other side will fi- 
nally succumb to attrition’s cumulative ef- 
fects. 

But it is at least clear that a very long 
stage down the road to eventual success has 
been covered during Cabot Lodge’s term of 
service. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is 
easy for emotion to obscure reason. Itis 
easier to do nothing than become in- 
volved in the inevitable uncertainties of 
defining a position and pursuing a course 
of action. It is easier to oppose than 
propose. It is easier to give in to emo- 
tional arguments against than it is to 
argue such arguments with reason. 

Following the easy path, however, has 
not been a characteristic of this body, as 
was demonstrated in the recent debate 
and vote on the United States-Soviet 
Union Consular Convention. 
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Mr. President, I think that this body 
acted with great wisdom when it voted 
last week to give its consent to ratifica- 
tion of the Consular Convention. 

However, there were some aspects of 
the public campaign waged against this 
treaty which disturbed me greatly and 
which I want to discuss today. 

Let there be ne misunderstanding. I 
would not suggest that the voice of oppo- 
sition be suppressed. On the contrary, I 
would be among the first to fight any at- 
tempt at suppression. If I did not be- 
lieve that there were more forthright 
and tasteful ways in which opposition 
could be expressed, I would even favor 
the opprobrious expression of dissent 
rather than have dissent not expressed 
at all. For beneath even the scurrilous, 
slanderous comment there sometimes is 
an expression of honest conviction, mis- 
guided though it may be. It is because 
I am convinced, however, that disagree- 
ment can be expressed in a manner 
which is respectful of the opinions of 
others, which does not attempt to as- 
sassinate the character of others, and 
which is honest and forthright that I 
take this occasion to express my grave 
concern about the manner in which pub- 
lic opposition to the Consular Conven- 
tion was expressed. 

On February 14, 1967, a paid adver- 
tisement in the form of a cartoon strip 
entitled “The Communists Next Door“ 
was published in an Alaska newspaper. 
Similar ads appeared in other news- 
papers throughout the country. Several 
things in that ad disturbed me greatly. 

First, it abounded with half-truths. 
Just enough of the truth was stated to 
avoid a charge of falsifying the facts, 
but enough was left unsaid to create a 
totally false impression of the Consular 
Convention. 

Second, in quite subtle ways, it at- 
tacked the character of officials in the 
State Department and, indeed, insulted 
the imtelligence and integrity of this 
body. At one point, for example, a mus- 
tached State Department official, look- 
ing very much the dandy, appears in a 
Senator’s office peremptorily demanding 
that the Senator vote for the treaty. A 
bewildered Senator, portrayed as know- 
ing nothing about this treaty, even 
though it had been under consideration 
for over 2 years, seeks the advice of his 
legislative aid. At the end, the cartoon 
Senator vaciliates between alternatives 
which the ad implies are mutually ex- 
elusive—either blindly accepting the 
word of the State Department and voting 
for the treaty or accepting the mislead- 
ing arguments presented in the cartoon 
and voting against it. 

Third, at no point in the ad is its 
author or the person who paid for it 
clearly identified. Rather, it is suffi- 
ciently ambiguous as to suggest either 
that Senator GRUENING and I had pur- 
chased it or that we had requested the 
purchaser to elicit comments on our be- 
half from our constituency. In the last 
panel, the bewildered Senator, obviously 
unable to choose between the alterna- 
tives presented, gazes out on a Capitol 
backdrop and wonders “what the folks 
back home want me to do.” 

Mr. President, we cherish the long 
tradition of free speech which exists in 
this country. To preserve that freedom, 
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we have been willing to tolerate consid- 
erable abuse of it. Thus, in the interest 
of maintaining that freedom, I am will- 


argu- 
ments of The Communists Next Door.“ 
I am willing also to tolerate the blatant- 
ly abusive and false attacks upon the in- 
telligence, integrity, and patriotism of 
public officials. Against such attacks as 
these our most potent weapon is the 
truth. We can only hope that it will 
prevail. 

I am unwilling, however, to accept the 
premise that the public should not know 
the authors and the sponsors of ads deal- 
ing with such subjects, whether or not 
they deal in half-truths, patent false- 
hoods, and sophistical arguments. 

I am not playing a game in semantics, 
Mr. President, when I state that “The 
Communists Next Door” lends itself to 
the interpretation that I was one of the 
people responsible for its publication. 
Letters from my constituents clearly in- 
dicate that some of them understood the 
ad this way. People wrote saying that 
they had seen my request in the news- 
paper that they write to express their 
opinions of the Consular Convention. I 
am delighted that they wrote, but I re- 
sent the ad leading them to believe that 
Ihad anything to do with publishing it or 
might subscribe to the extraordinary 
conglomeration of misinformation which 
it contained. 

Because I took the time to find out, 
I learned the ad was prepared by an or- 
ganization known as the Liberty Lobby. 
I still do not know who paid for its in- 
sertion in the newspaper. There was 
nothing in the ad which indicated who 
was the author or who placed it in the 
paper. 

Let us leave aside the fact that I be- 
eve the cartoon presented distorted 
arguments against the convention. What 
bothers me most is that neither the au- 
thor nor the sponsor was identified and 
the implication, intended or not, that I 
sponsored the ad. 

In election campaigns, many States, if 
not all, require that some sort of identi- 
fication appear on political ads. Im reg- 
ular commercial advertising the name of 
the product or the name of the store 
identifies the source of the ad. In either 
case, the reader knows who is pushing 
what. 

In the case of this cartoon, I suspect 
few of its readers know who was pushing 
opposition to the convention. The ad 
did a real disservice to the cause of in- 
forming the public, because it led some 
persons to believe that I placed the ad or 
supported what it said. 

It would seem to be a wise policy for 
newspapers interested in informing the 
public to demand that sponsors of such 
ads be made to identify themselves as the 
sponsors of election campaign ads must. 

Disturbed as I am by the sophistry of 
“The Communists Next Door,” I am 
equally disturbed by the letters which 
come to my office and to the offices of 
other Senators who indicated their sup- 
port of the Consular Convention. Many 
of those letters impugned my patriotism 
and insulted my intelligence. Over the 
last several years, I have detected an in- 
creasing tendency in this country of per- 
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sons to malign people who hold views 
contrary to theirs. Whether it be the 
Consular Convention or the Vietnam 
war, foreign aid or the poverty program, 
public welfare or price supports, there is 
room for considerable divergence of 
opinion. Diversity of opinion is con- 
sistent with the principle of free speech 
which our Constitution guarantees and 
which we have always encouraged. 
Freedom of speech is one of our Nation’s 
great strengths. That we should now 
reach the point that we question the 
loyalty of the fellow who happens to dis- 
agree with our views on a public issue is 
frightening, for implicit in this is the 
attempt to intimidate and to suppress 
dissent. When dissent is dead, I fear 
that this Nation also will be. 


VALUE OF ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
TO UPPER MIDWEST 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, 2 
weeks ago Dr. Sherwood O. Berg, one of 
the finest agricultural economists in the 
Nation, spoke on the value of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway to the agricultural 
economy of the Upper Midwest. His 
remarks were addressed to the 21st An- 
nual Farm Forum of the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District in Minneapolis, and 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Senate, knowing that since his remarks 
the United States and Canada have 
agreed on a 4-year moratorium on toll 
increases for the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pertinent portion of his 
remarks be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UPPER MIDWEST AND THE SEAWAY 

One of the most promising developments 
for Upper Midwest agriculture is the con- 
tinually expanding use of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The opening of the Seaway in 1959 
represented a major development in im- 
proved facilities for shipping Upper Midwest 
agricultural commodities to the major 
markets of Europe and other parts of the 
world (especially Japan). 

Since the opening of the Seaway, the vol- 
ume of grain shipped from the area—notably 
wheat, soybeans, and corn—has increased 
rapidly. In 1960-61, about 140 million 
bushels of grain moved through Great Lakes 

. In the short span of four years the 
volume had increased to 250 million bushels, 
an increase of about 80 percent. 

The Great Lakes ports are accounting for 
a growing share of the nation’s grain and 
soybean exports. In 1960-61, 12 percent of 
the grain and soybeans exported from all 
ports in the United States originated at Great 
Lakes ports. In 1964-65 their share had in- 
creased to 16 percent. As further improve- 
ments are made to lake port and lock facili- 
ties, the volume of grain exports should con- 
tinue to rise. 

For the first year since the Seaway opened 
in 1959, traffic in 1966 exceeded original 
projections, American and Canadian Sea- 
way agencies are proposing a rather sub- 
stantial increase in seaway tolls to offset 
a deficit the seaway experienced during its 
first seven years of operation. I think that 
a rise in tolls at this point in the Seaway's 
history would be a serious mistake. At this 
point of time in the development of the Sea- 
Way, such an increase would discourage 
maximum use of the Seaway by shippers— 
and we have been working hard, and rather 
successfully, in recent years to alter some 
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well-established patterns in routes of trade. 
A toll increase Just when Seaway business is 
gaining momentum is unwise. 


PRESIDENT’S POVERTY MESSAGE 
AS IT RELATES TO MIGRANT 
FARMWORKERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as chairman of the Migratory 
Labor Subcommittee of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, I was heart- 
ened by the provisions of the President’s 
message on America’s unfinished busi- 
ness: urban and rural poverty concern- 
ing migrant farmworkers submitted to 
the Congress last week. 

During the same week, the Migratory 
Labor Subcommittee filed with the Sen- 
ate its report entitled “The Migratory 
Farm Labor Problem in the United 
States,” in which various problems of 
the migrant laborer were discussed and 
a series of recommendations were made. 

The report pointed out, for instance, 
that 30 percent of all migrant children 
have less than 8 years of education and 
40 percent have less than 11 years. The 
report, therefore, recommended that 
funds be made available to provide for 
adequate financial assistance to the 
States for the education of children of 
migrant agricultural workers. The Pres- 
ident in his message faced this problem 
and recommended such education serv- 
ices for 170,000 migrant children. 

The subcommittee report pointed out 
that in many instances there were legal 
restrictions against providing services to 
nonresidents in most local jurisdictions, 
therefore, denying the migrant and his 
dependents from most of the health and 
welfare services offered to other citizens. 
It was, therefore, encouraging to learn 
that the President recommended amend- 
ments to the public assistance law to au- 
thorize pilot projects to provide tem- 
porary public assistance and other wel- 
fare services for migratory workers and 
their families, who are now barred by 
residence requirements from receiving 
these services. He also recommended a 
provision to provide health services for 
about 280,000 migratory workers and 
their families. 

One of the most critical needs of the 
agricultural worker and his family, the 
subcommittee report pointed out, is the 
dire need for decent housing and sani- 
tation. The President’s message con- 
tained a provision calling for an ex- 
panded self-help housing program for 
the construction of 2,000 housing units. 
This, of course, is merely a start in cor- 
recting the deficiencies in this area. 

The report pointed out the dilemma of 
the farmworker facing unemployment 
with no reserve in the form of unemploy- 
ment compensation which the industrial 
worker has long taken for granted. It 
was, therefore, very encouraging to learn 
that the President recommended amend- 
ment of the unemployment insurance 
laws to provide for benefits for workers 
employed on large commercial farms. 

The subcommittee report pointed out 
that the migratory worker, because of 
his low rate of compensation and short 
periods of employment usually does not 
meet the requirements to be eligible for 
social security benefits. The President 
in his message recognized this problem in 
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recommending the extension of social 
security benefits to 500,000 farmworkers 
by reducing from $150 to $50 the amount 
which must be earned from a single em- 
ployer each year. 

While these proposals recognize the 
problems of the migrant worker and, to 
some degree, will alleviate his and his 
family’s plight, they are by no means 
the last word in bringing the living 
standards of these forgotten people up 
to a level the rest of the country enjoys. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
act quickly on these recommendations, 
and I can assure Senators that the Mi- 
gratory Labor Subcommittee will con- 
tinue to explore other means of solving 
this pressing problem. 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL 
GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], and myself, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record enrolled House Joint Memorial 4 
adopted by the 54th Legislative Assem- 
bly of the State of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


House JOINT MEMORIAL 4 


To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Fifty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas the combined burden of federal, 
state and local taxation is of such magni- 
tude that state and local governments find 
it increasingly difficult to impose additional 
taxes upon their citizens; and 

Whereas federal grants-in-aid to state and 
local governments are an accepted part of 
cooperative federalism in this nation and 
have proven to be an effective means by 
which the superior revenue-raising position 
of the Federal Government may be used to 
meet the financial needs of state and local 
governments in carrying out programs of 
broad national interest; and 

Whereas there is a corollary need to main- 
tain strong, independent and responsible 
state and local government, capable of re- 
sponding to needs and conditions that vary 
throughout the nation; and 

Whereas the need for increased federal as- 
sistance to state and local governments and 
the need for strengthening state and local 
governments are in conflict as a result of 
the growing tendency of federal grant-in-aid 
programs to: (1) Prescribe in great and rigid 
detail the specific activities to be carried 
out; (2) dictate the organizational form and 
structure to be used by state and local gov- 
ernments to carry out such activities; and 
(3) bypass state government or encourage or 
require the establishment of single-purpose 
or quasi-public jurisdictions; and 

Whereas the use of state and local moneys 
to match federal moneys available for spe- 
cific program activities tends to reduce the 
state-local moneys available for other pro- 
grams that may be of greater local priority; 
and 

Whereas the practice of requiring states to 
increase their existing level of service in a 
specific program activity in order to gain 
federal matching moneys tends to penalize 
those states which have been most progres- 
sive and have already established high levels 
of service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 
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(1) The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to: 

(a) Provide that the numerous existing 
and future federal grant-in-aid programs be 
combined or effectively coordinated so that 
such grants to state and local government 
support solutions to broad problem situa- 
tions rather than require performance of 
specific projects; and 

(b) Provide that federal grants-in-aid to 
state and local government, while including 
minimum controls to insure adequate stand- 
ards of performance and program accom- 
plishments, are made in such manner that 
maximum flexibility within broad functional 
areas be given to responsible state and local 
officials. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be trans- 
mitted to each member of the Oregon Con- 
gressional Delegation, each member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and each 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOLAY WEEK 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
week of March 12-19 was observed as 
International DeMolay Week. 

The Order of DeMolay is one of the 
world’s largest self-supported young 
men’s fraternal organizations, and I 
know the Senators would wish to join me 
in extending congratulations to the mil- 
lions of DeMolays in more than 12 coun- 
tries. I am confident that many more 
years of service and fellowship lie ahead 
for them, 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on this subject, published in the 
Arkansas Democrat of March 14, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMOLAY WEEK 

This is International DeMolay Week, and 
special activities will be observed in various 
parts of the state. This organization, open 
to young men 14 to 21, seeks to be a guide 
and source of inspiration to youth. 

The requirements for membership are 
simple and direct—believe in God and be of 
good character and reputation. 

Its standards, which are the guide and 
rule of every DeMolay, are similarly concise: 
Serve God; honor womanhood; love and 
honor parents; be honest; be loyal to ideals 
and friends; practice honest toil; make one’s 
word one’s bond; be a patriot in peace as 
well as war; keep a clean mind and body. 

There is nothing equivocal about these 
goals to which every young man of the or- 
ganization must pledge himself. The 
rituals of the DeMolay center on these 
things. Their emphasis forms a social con- 
text in which these virtues can be practiced 
with group approval and encouragement. 

The juvenile delinquency problem in this 
country exists not because our youth has 
degenerated in its essential characteristics, 
but because sufficient reinforcement has not 
been supplied to foster and enhance good 
instincts and moral purpose, 

No one denies the need to enliven and 
quicken the intelligent and effective re- 
sponses of our youth to the perils and chal- 
lenges of tomorrow’s America. 

DeMolay deserves high credit for its part 
in this important task. 


THEY ALSO SERVE WHO STAY AT 
HOME AND WAIT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, ev- 
ery week the Department of Defense re- 
leases the latest number of those killed 
in combat in Vietnam and the total to 
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. 1967, it was 6,659. 

Each American killed represents more 
than a statistic. Each is an individual 
whose loss means everything to his fam- 
ily and loved ones. 

Some families, such as the Higgerson 
family of East Prairie, Mo., give an ex- 
traordinary amount in service to their 
country. This family has had five sons 
serve in the Armed Forces, the youngest 
of whom died in combat in Vietnam the 
first of this month. 

An editorial published in the East 
Prairie newspaper pays fitting tribute to 
this family. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THEY ALSO Serve, WHO STAY aT HOME 
AND Warr 


The death of Tommy Higgerson in the 
Vietnam Conflict makes all of us in the East 
Prairie area stop... think . . and bow 
our head in sorrow for the bereavement of 
this family and offer a silent prayer for the 
gallant mother who has given this, her 
youngest son, in this war. 

To Mrs. Higgerson, seeing her sons go off 
to the armed forces is nothing new .. . five 
times she has said goodbye to each of her 
five sons; first the oldest son, John Edward 
Higgerson who served in World War II, in the 
South Pacific and who later went on to make 
the army a career. John was honorably dis- 
charged from the U.S. Air Force in February 
of 1966 after 21 years service. 

In 1954 Weldon Arthur Higgerson entered 
the army, taking his basic training at Ft. 
Chaffee, Ark., and completing the remainder 
of his service time at Ft. Benning, Georgia. 

Robert Kindell Higgerson served with the 
82nd Airborne Division, training at Ft. Bragg, 
North Carolina and going overseas to serve 
in Berlin with the Army of Occupation for 
24 months. Robert came home to the fam- 
ily farm at Sugar Tree Ridge in New Madrid 
County in 1960 after a 3 year hitch. 

In 1964 Amos Franklin Higgerson went into 
the army, serving with the 173rd Airborne 
Division; 3 months on Okinawa and 12 
months in Vietnam. He came home in June 
of 1966. 

While Frankie was still in the army, the 
youngest son of the family, Tommy Doyle 
Higgerson was inducted ... and served with 
the 101st Airborne Division. 

Franklin Higgerson left Vietnam, arriving 
in the States on May 24, 1966 and Tommy 

erson left the States for Vietnam one 
month later, in June of 1966. 

Mrs. Higgerson dreamed of the day Tommy 
would come home to stay with her on the 
family farm at Sugar Tree Ridge, in New 
Madrid County where all the family was born 
and reared. Tommy came home today. . . 
to stay . . . having died in combat in Viet- 
nam on March 1, 1967... A dream was 
shattered. 

Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Higgerson had five 
sons and six daughters. Each of the five 
sons served their country as did their father 
in World War I. Mr. Higgerson, until his 
death in July of 1966, remained active in 
the VFW and his face was a familiar sight 
at all their ga Mr. Higgerson 
with his pipe and his friendly good disposi- 
tion always added to any group he was with, 
with his friendly outgoing wit. 

It is America’s loss there are not more fam- 
ilies like the Higgersons ... for these are 
23 back bone of America . . plain, honest, 

hard working, God-fearing people. . the 
kind that have fought and won our coun- 
try’s wars. 


ties of New Madrid and Mississippi Counties. 
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THE HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, the Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee on Human Rights Con- 
ventions of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations recently held 2 days of hear- 
ings on three human rights conventions 
approved by the U.N. General Assembly. 
The three conventions in question are 
the Convention on Political Rights of 
Woman, the Convention on the Abolition 
of Forced Labor, and the Supplementary 
Convention on Slavery. We hope to 
present a report of our findings to the 
Foreign Relations Committee in the very 
near future. 

These three conventions touch on sub- 
jects long dealt. with by our own Consti- 
tution and laws. Therefore, it is difficult 
for us in this country to realize that those 
rights which we feel are basic to human 
dignity and freedom are not treated as 
such in other parts of the world. 

The Washington Post of March 19, 
1967, published an article entitled “Two 
Million Are Still Slaves and Nobody 
Seems To Care.” 

The continued enslavement of human 
beings is a problem of international con- 
cern. One demonstrative step we in this 
country can take to show the world our 
revulsion at such practices is to ratify the 
Supplemental Convention on Slavery. 
It is my hope that this may be accom- 
plished in this session of the 90th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two MILLION ARE STILL SLAVES AND 
Nopopy Seems To CARE 
(By Donald Trelford) 

Lonpon.—Aouicha Mouissa, 7, was kid- 
naped outside her school at Tindouf, Algeria, 
at 11 a.m. Oct. 1, 1963. She was later sold 
as a slave to a rich landowner in Mauritania. 

Fakhri, 16, is in a brothel in Bandar Abbas 
in the Persian Gulf. Her parents were peas- 
ants in a village in Baluchistan, Iran. They 
could not leave their land without repaying 
a feudal “debt” to the landowner and sold 
Fakhri to a passing trader to raise the money. 

These girls are just two of more than two 
million slaves in the modern world, an es- 
timate that is not seriously disputed by the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, which has been meeting in Geneva. 

Aouicha’s case came to light because her 
French schoolmaster was expelled by Alge- 
rian authorities for attempting to intervene 
on her behalf. Later, Algeria and Mauritania 
were forced to admit officially that slave 
traffic had crossed their borders; each blamed 
the other. Aouicha has not been seen since. 

Pakhri’s story is known because she was 
found by a correspondent for the German 
magazine Der Stern. There is no official 
agency that collects such information. The 
U.S. State Department has admitted that the 
only reliable source of facts on the world’s 
slave traffic is a voluntary body, the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which operates from a third- 
floor office in Victoria, London. 

The Society's secretary, Col. Patrick Mont- 
gomery, is in Geneva attempting to persuade 
the Human Rights Commission to create 
some kind of machinery to implement the 
convention on slavery, which has been on 


the U.N.’s statute books since 1956. 


being eliminated in the foreseeable future.” 
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Yet the U.N. General Assembly unani- 
mously in December, 1962, that all countries 
should be urged to ratify the convention. 

Only 65, including Britain, have done so. 
Most of the newly independent Afro-Asian 
countries are opposed. President Kennedy 
sent the convention to the Senate for ap- 
proval in 1963; a subcommittee'’s report is ex- 
pected soon. 

Russia, the United States and—until the 
present ambassador, Lord Caradon, went to 
the United Nations—Britain have tradition- 
ally balanced the claims of humanity 
against the political risk of offending their 
oil partners in the Middle East. At last,” 
says Col. Montgomery, “we feel that the 
British Foreign Office is on our side.” 

In 1964, after eight years of lobbying, the 
United Nations appointed its own special 
rapporteur, Mohamed Awad of Egypt, to 
examine world slavery. He sent a question- 
naire to all members; 40 failed to reply at 
all. Some, including France, were flippant. 
Awad concluded that many had something 
to hide. He estimated from his limited in- 
formation that there were at least 144 mil- 
lion slaves in the world. 

Awad made his report last July in a ten- 
day debate on slavery that was virtually 
ignored by the press. His simple recom- 
mendation—that a committee of experts be 
formed to help countries seeking advice on 
how to eliminate vestigial slavery—was first 
rejected because translations had not been 
provided in Spanish, French and Russian. It 
was again rejected later on grounds of cost 
less than $60,000 a year. Finally, it was 
referred to the Commission on Human 
Rights after the Tanzanian delegate de- 
clared that apartheid was the only manifes- 
tation of slavery in the modern world. 


FEAR MISUNDERSTANDING 


The opposition of the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries seems to have its roots in a fear of 
white Christian paternalism. They suspect 
that Europeans fail to understand the eco- 
nomic and religious complexities of a slave 
society just as the early missionaries failed 
to understand tribalism, mistaking poverty 
and ignorance for moral evil. They point— 
perhaps with more relevance than they 
know—to the 10,000 people who go missing 
in the major cities of Europe every year. 

The Society accepts that in some parts 
of the world, notably the Arabian Peninsula, 
slaves are a protected—not to say privi- 
leged—community, envied by their starving 
kinsmen. Yet the system has to be con- 
demned, says the Society, because it is easy 
to abuse and rests in the end on exploitation 
of the hungry and the inarticulate. 

Four Kinds of modern slavery are isolated 
by the Society as capable of reform: serfdom, 
debt bondage, pseudo-adoption of children 
and forced child marriages. 

There are 2000 slaves in the Tamanrasset 
area of southwestern Algeria, used for forced 
labor and allowed to retain only one-third of 
their wages. The remainder goes to their 
employers. In the remote Rei Bouba district 
of Cameroon, near the border with Chad, a 
Norwegian missionary, the Rev. Halfdan En- 
dresen, watched slaves working all the day- 
light hours without food and with only 15 
minutes rest. 

The Cameroon government is prevented 
from interfering in the affairs of Rel Bouba 
because of an international treaty signed by 
the French in 1916 giving the traditional 
ruler, the Lamido, complete freedom in his 
domestic affairs in recognition for his service 
in the war against the Germans. The agree- 
ment has been taken over by his son and the 
central government takes no action because 
it needs the Lamido’s support at elections. 


SEVENTY CENTS TO $1,700 
In Lebanon, an Englishwoman was offered 
a young girl for $28. The price of a male 
slave among the animist tribes of the Sierra 
Leone interior is said to be about $1700, In 
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the Grant Road area of Bombay, girls are sold 
for 70 cents, according to a social anthro- 
pologist. 

A south Arabian sultan brought a slave to 
his suite at the Dorchester Hotel in London 
last year. In Mauritania, there is an official 
estimate of more than 20,000 slaves. There 
are police reports of children dying in broth- 
els in Singapore. At least one princely 
household in Malaysia sends an agent to 
Singapore once a year to purchase a new 
concubine, 

Slave trading was abolished in Saudi Ara- 
bia in 1935 but nothing happened until King 
Faisal banned the owning of slaves in 1962, 
this time offering compensation. More than 
$3 million has been paid. There is a brisk 
slave trade in ships off the coast of Muscat 
and Oman. 

In Colombia, primitive Indians are tempted 
across the border from Brazil and put to 
work in chains. Thousands of Indians live 
in serfdom in the high Andes of Peru though 
land reform is turning them into wage-earn- 
ers (about $40 a year). Film exists of tribal 
Indians under the whip in northeastern Bra- 
zil though the Brazilian government has 
worked hard against this exploitation. 

A Roman Catholic organization has cited 
evidence of young girls sold into domestic 
drudgery and prostitution throughout Latin 
America. The report noted: “This practice 
was particularly bad in Mexico, where the 
highest prices were obtained from brothels 
near the Texas border.” 

There was evidence of chattel slavery in 
the Philippines as late as 1960. And a re- 
port received by the Society last year said 
Christian girls from the north were being 
sold to Moslem families in the southern 
Moro provinces. 

In 1966, an English writer reported on a 
visit to the brothel area of Ankara, the Turk- 
ish capital. He said it was typical of towns 
throughout Anatolia, where every village has 
its brothel. The inmates appeared to have 
neither freedom nor rights and to be com- 
pletely abject. 

“The brothel area was surrounded by a 
high wall pierced by a doorway less than 
three feet wide guarded by uniformed men, 
police or soldiers, who also patrolled the in- 
terior, which was brilliantly lit until 3 a.m. 
to facilitate the maintenance of public order. 
The area contained 40 houses, each holding 
10 or 12 girls.” The writer was appalled by 
the size of the crowd of waiting clients, 
which numbered, he said, in the thousands. 

The Anti-Slavery Society is undramatic. 
It is suspicious of unsupported evidence and 
rather afraid of publicity. It avoids emo- 
tional terms and grades its findings accord- 
ing to credibility. Nearly all the examples 
cited have been checked and the informants 
questioned by the Society. 

One thing it has not been able to check is 
the emergence of new slave trade routes in 
Africa, though it is gathering information. 
The old routes, traced as recently as 1930, 
went from Kano in northern Nigeria to Lake 
Chad and north through the Sahara to 
Sudan. From there, the camel caravans 
moved east to the Red Sea or north to the 
Libyan ports. 

There is recent evidence of slave routes 
ending in Benghazi, where merchants are 
said to stockpile slaves as investments, 
Some Libyan traders finance their annual 
trip to Mecca by taking slaves along and 
selling them as “return tickets." 

Col. Montgomery aims to organize U.N. 
action against trading in slaves as a first step 
toward total elimination. But to do even 
that requires the existence of some world 
body that cares and is ready to take note of 
the scattered reports that come from teach- 
ers, missionaries, doctors, journalists and 
engineers in the forgotten fringes of the 
world. 

These are the only Western witnesses, and 
for fear of their jobs or their visas, they don’t 
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tell very much. Self-protectively, it seems, 
the world is reluctant to look too closely into 
its darkest corners. 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
AT SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 
AWARDS BANQUET 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
earlier this month Vice President 
HUMPHREY spoke before the Science 
Talent Search Awards Banquet in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and made some interesting 
remarks, not only concerning the facts 
of world hunger, but some of the future 
answers to the problem which might be 
obtained from the fuller development of 
the oceans. 

Vice President Humpurey noted that 
in looking into the future, he could see 
the “farming of the ocean for fish— 
large-scale harnessing of the tides, as a 
source of energy.” 

With the recent approval by the Food 
and Drug Administration of fish protein 
concentrate, it is my hope that we may 
very soon begin the harvest of the seas in 
a meaningful way that will aid the 
present world hunger. The develop- 
ment of the latent resources of the 
oceans by this country is vital in our 
world food programs, and the announce- 
ments made recently by Secretary of the 
Interior Udall, moving ahead under leg- 
islation introduced and passed by the last 
Congress by Senator BARTLETT and my- 
self to establish developmental pilot 
plant operations for fish protein con- 
centrate is the first step in this ocean 
development. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Vice 
President’s speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HusBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 
AWARDS BANQUET, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 
6, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, let me begin by saying that 

since you have broken protocol so eloquently, 

I have no intention of reporting the infrac- 

tion to the President, or even to the Chief 

of Protocol. 

I would also like to comment about that 
matter that concerns you. 

First of all, you are one scientist I know 
who, if you decided to go into politics, would 
definitely not need a soapbox. 

Secondly, from what I've been able to learn 
about the transuranium elements, I think we 
can all be thankful that I'm in politics and 
you're in science. 

That is not meant to be a reflection on 
your political ability, Mr. Chairman. I'm 
only thinking that if I had been doing your 
work at Berkeley those 20-odd years ago, the 
table of the elements might still be stuck 
at 92! 

Fellow students, I have been the 
summaries of the projects which brought 
you here. They range from studying how 
the shells of fiddler crabs harden to the aging 
process in a binary star. 

There is one basic element common to all 
these projects. They represent individual 
thought and initiative, resulting in indi- 
vidual achievement. 

The word “individualism” itself was in- 
vented by one of our earliest and most per- 
ceptive foreign observers, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, to describe the spirit he found already 
prevalent here over a century ago. 

I know that there are many young people 
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who fear that, in this age of big government, 
big business, big labor—and big universities, 
too—we are in danger of being reduced to 
numbers and converted into fodder for 
computers. 

On one college campus, in fact, I recently 
saw students with placards saying: “I am a 
human being—do not fold, staple, or muti- 
late!” 

I know that you, of all people, are deter- 
mined not to be standardized or homo- 
genized. 

For you have learned from your own 
early experience a basic-truth. 

Governments don’t have ideas, Companies 
don’t have ideas, Laboratories don't have 
ideas. And—contrary to a popular myth— 
computers don't have ideas. 

People have ideas. 

And not people in the mass, but individual 
human beings. 

I know that many of your ideas have un- 
doubtedly at first puzzled, irritated, or even 
antagonized many of your fellow-citizens. 

Don't let that worry you. 

As Ibsen said: “The most dangerous enemy 
to truth and freedom amongst us is the com- 
pact majority.” 

You have also learned that ideas don’t 
come out of thin air, even when they may 
seem to. As Louis Pasteur rightly said: 
“Chance favors only the prepared mind.“ 

That preparation is, for scientists, a long 
and demanding discipline, as you well know. 
And “preparation,” in its broadest sense, to- 
day generally includes elaborate and costly 
apparatus in great laboratories. 

But all this machinery is barren and fruit- 
less without the kind of mind that can put 
it to use—the mind that can venture forth 
out of the safe harbor of the known into 
the “oceans of truth“ to use Isaac Newton's 
phrase—that lie all about us, unexplored 
and even unknown. 

We need minds of that caliber and quality 
more than ever today. 

It seems only yesterday that young people 
were complaining that the world was closing 
in upon them—that no new lands remained 
to be discovered. 

But, within this generation, this very world 
we thought we knew so thoroughly has 
opened out in every direction—inward into 
the atom, downward to the bottom of the 
sea, upward beyond the sky and into space. 

Dr. Seaborg has been one of our outstand- 
ing leaders in the task of harnessing the 
power locked up in the atom, and directing 
it to the construction of a better world, 
rather than the destruction of the one we 
already have. 

For my part, I have had the privilege of 
close involvement with our efforts to ex- 
plore the reaches of space and the depths 
of the oceans. 

Since becoming Vice President, I have 
served as chairman of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council. Last year I also 
became chairman of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering and De- 
velopment. 

We have just presented to the President 
our first annual report on progress in oceanic 
science and technology. 

It records achievements like these—many 
quite simple, but nevertheless far-reaching. 

The development of a fish protein concen- 
trate, odorless and tasteless. 

It is estimated that half the world's peo- 
ples—the half who live in the developing 
countries—suffer from diets deficient in pro- 
tein. Half of the children die before five; 
many more incur lifelong physical or mental 
impairment. It is estimated that the addi- 
tion of an appropriate quantity of this con- 
centrate to their present diet could assure 
them normal physical and mental develop- 
ment, at a cost of less than a cent a day. 

The investigation of underwater mineral 
resources such as the “pavements” of man- 
Banese off the coast of Florida, and the pos- 
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sible deposits of gold, silver, platinum and 
tin off the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts. 

Greater knowledge of the ways in which 
energy is transferred from the ocean to the 
atmosphere—offering us promise of better 
understanding of the ways in which hurri- 
canes are born, and more accurate predictions 
of their course. 

The development of new equipment and 
methods to enable man to live and work for 
extended periods at the bottom of the sea. 

In addition, work on the development of 
economical means for de-salting water con- 
tinues. These systems are already at work 
on a limited scale. In time to come, desalted 
water may serve to make many of the pres- 
ent arid areas of the world productive. 

Looking further into the future, I can see 
the “farming” of the ocean for fish . . . large- 
scale harnessing of the tides as a source of 
energy . the commercial mining of the 
ocean floor . . and even the control and 
possible prevention of hurricanes and other 
destructive ocean-born storms. 

You all know of our spectacular accom- 
plishments in space—and those of the Soviet 
Union as well. But, as Chairman of the 
National Space Council, I can see even greater 
accomplishments ahead. 

The establishment of permanent bases 
upon the moon, and the exploration of its 
surface. 

The development of a whole family of 
earth-orbiting stations, manned and supplied 
by regular ferry services. 

The building of spaceports where space 
ships will arrive and depart as regularly as 
airplanes at airports. 

The launching of unmanned probes to 
every part of the solar system and possibly 
manned expeditions as well. 

But, great as the past and future accom- 
plishments of the space program may be, I 
think one of the most significant is that 
it has enabled man for the first time lit- 
erally to view this world of ours as one. 

We have come to see the earth as a kind 
of Noah’s ark hurtling through space—what 
we might call, in my friend Barbara Ward's 
good phrase, “Space Ship Earth.” And if we 
didn’t know it before, we know it now. We 
are all in it together. 

We are all dependent upon the earth's 
great but ultimately limited resources to 
support life. And if we abuse these re- 
sources of land, air, and water, we cannot 
turn to another earth and start over again— 
at least in the foreseeable future. 

For most of history, man’s impact on his 
environment has been limited and local, just 
as man’s capabilities were limited. But, as 
his scientific and technological accomplish- 
ments have escalated, so has his effect upon 
his living space. 

It is no longer, as the Poet Housman wrote, 
“A world (we) never made.” More and more 
it is a world which, for good or ill, we are 
largely making ourselves. For instance: 

Until recently, smog was regarded as an 
affliction peculiar to Los Angeles—a subject 
for gag writers. Now, if we are laughing at 
all, it is through our tears. For smog now 
afflicts most of our cities and the airsheds 
over whole regions of our country. 

Until very recently, the population of 
earth was held in balance with its food re- 
sources. But now, with lower death rates 
and higher birth rates, we are in the midst 
of the famous “population explosion.” 

And the experts warn us that, if present 
trends continue, we will reach a point within 
this generation when there will simply not 
be enough food for the family of man and 
half the world—the half in the developing 
countries—will face mass starvation. 

The development of nuclear technology 
has, for the first time in human history, 
placed in man’s hands the virtual power to 
destroy all civilization, and indeed all of 
mankind in one great Dr, Strangelove finale. 

All these three dangers—that we may 
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choke to death, starve to death, or annihilate 
ourselves—are the unintended “side effects” 
of rapidly accelerating scientific and tech- 
nological progress. 

Does this mean we should slow down or 
cut back on scientific and technological ad- 
vances? 

Of course not. 

We cannot lock up scientific truths already 
revealed. Nor can we even hope to deter or 
discourage man’s natural desire to learn more 
about himself and the world, and put his 
knowledge to use. 

No, the solution is not to stop thinking. 

It is to think even harder and more com- 
prehensively. It is to think of the conse- 
quences of the things we do, as well as the 
things themselves. 

Indeed, here we can use to good effect the 
advanced techniques of systems analysis 
which have been developed in our aerospace 
industries. They are designed to analyze 
thoroughly all elements of a given problem 
and to determine which solution will yield 
the best overall results. 

This means treating man the earth on 
which he lives as a single enclosed system— 
just as the astronaut and his capsule are a 
single interacting system. 

If we can put a man on the moon, we can 
surely design a bus that doesn't belch nau- 
seous and poisonous fumes in our faces. 

If we can act with the necessary urgency 
and cooperation, we can surely help the de- 
veloping countries to devise means of pro- 
ducing much more of their own food, rather 
than becoming increasingly dependent upon 
the food resources of the advanced coun- 
tries—resources which definitely are not un- 
limited. 

If we can devise weapons capable of mass 
annihilation, surely we can devise interna- 
tional institutions capable of enabling na- 
tions, large and small, to live together in 
their natural diversity and to work togethe. 
for their mutual benefit. 

As scientists, I advise you to ignore rd 
and all advice to move with the herd . 
leap to the orders of bureaucrats or 85 
cians. 

You are precisely the people who must 
be aware of both the implications and the 
consequences of what you do .. . who must 
be individuals. 

Use your critical faculties. Look to the 
world around you. 

For knowledge . . technology.. . science 
as stimulating as they are in themselves— 
are truly neutral in themselves. 

The people of my generation have seen 
material progress unprecedented in earth's 
history for its rapidity. 

The people of my generation have also 
seen how the very tools of progress—misdi- 
rected—have also harmed and destroyed man 
and his environment. 

It is the opportunity of your generation 
to insure that the world may never be sub- 
jected to the ultimate harm and destruction 
which lies within man’s capacity. 

I have faith in your generation. I have 
seen you in the classroom and in the labora- 
tory. I have seen you marching down dusty 
roads against injustice. I have seen you 
helping children in ghetto streets. 

“O brave new world,” wrote Shakespeare, 
“that has such people in it.” 

This is indeed a new world—as new as the 
world into which the great Elizabethan sea 
captains ventured on their voyages of dis- 
covery. I know that you will do your best 
to make it free and bright. 


PROFITABLE PECULIARITIES OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Char- 
les A. Robinson, Jr., staff counsel and 
engineer of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, discussed profit- 
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able peculiarities of the Internal Revenue 
Code at the annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado River Basin Consumers Power, 
Inc., in Phoenix, Ariz., March 16. A 
reading of his speech provides a better 
understanding of utility taxation. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL INCOME Taxes—WHo Pars WHAT 

(By Charles A. Robinson) 


It is indeed a privilege and an honor to 
have the opportunity of participating in the 
Annual Meeting of this organization. For 
those of us who are headquartered in Wash- 
ington, it is all too infrequent that we enjoy 
the ty of exchanging ideas and 
opinions with the directors, managers and 
employees of the local publicly-owned and 
cooperative electric systems which, in ef- 
fect, comprise the grass roots constituency 
which we attempt to represent. 

Many of the rural electric system repre- 
sentatives present here are my old friends. 
The representatives of the local publicly- 
owned systems have as well been my close 
allies in several battles to preserve for the 
consuming public a fair measure of the 
benefits which have flowed from multiple- 
purpose development of this area’s rich 
heritage of natural resources. 

Because consumer-owned electric systems 
are so frequently cited as enjoying implied 
unique advantages under Federal income tax 
statutes, I feel it is high time that the widely 
disseminated mythology and falsifications 
which impute to this situation something 
un-American are dispelled. 

The successful revoluntionists who formed 
our republic in 1788, wisely provided in the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States that: 

“Congress shall make no law ... . abridg- 
ing. . the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

In few other areas of the law have the 
American people so assiduously exercised this 
right to petition their government for redress 
of grievances, both real and imaginary, as 
has been the case with respect to Federal 
taxation of major business enterprise. The 
result is a pattern of Federal income tax 
statutes which, in varying magnitude, affords 
lucrative special treatment of differing 
magnitude to a great variety of corporate 
business enterprise. 

Before proceeding further, let me empha- 
size as strongly as I may that I criticize no 
person, no business, and no institution for 
seeking legislation designed to encourage its 
lawful objectives. Nor do I criticize Congress 
for enacting such legislation. 

What I do say is that after all sides have 
been heard on tax legislation, after all debate 
has ended and after the President's signa- 
ture is on the line, the question of what 
should or might have been done by Congress 
but for one reason or another wasn't, is moot. 
There is, after the fact, not much justifica- 
tion and little advantage to be gained by 
one industry segment, itself a major benefi- 
ciary of tax law, attacking another on the 
ground that the latter has been equally per- 
suasive with Congress. 

Presumably, in attempting to equitably 
allocate the national tax burden, the Con- 
gress tries to take into consideration the spe- 
cial circumstances and conditions under 
which each industry group operates. That 
no two industry groups are treated identi- 
cally is clearly evident from an analysis of 
the categories into which the Congress has 
classified business for purposes of Federal in- 
come taxation. 

For instance, there are some 1,078 REA- 
financed, consumer-owned electric systems 
in the United States. Although they serve 
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only 8 percent of all electric consumers, they 
have constructed over 50 percent of all of 
the country’s electric transmission and dis- 
tribution lines, They serve territories with 
8.5 consumers per mile of line. During 1965, 
they collectively realized margins of $116- 
million on net investment of $4.5-billion. In 
terms of an investor-owned corporation, that 
is a 2.58 percent rate of return. 

Congress has exempted these systems from 
Federal income taxation because they oper- 
ate on a non-profit basis and because they 
are organized to fulfill the necessary public 
purpose of delivering adequate, reliable, cen- 
tral station electricity to rural areas which, 
in many cases, would otherwise be unserved. 

Let us assume, however, that the law were 
changed and that the operating margins of 
rural electrics were subject to Federal taxa- 
tion at the full rate of 48 percent. Their 
total operation would then yield $56-million 
per year to the Federal treasury. 

Now, let's look at some other industry 
groups; the crude petroleum and natural 
gas industry, for instance. In 1963, it 
owned total assets of $7.7-billion and enjoyed 
total receipts of $5.9-billion, In that year, 
this industry paid total Federal income taxes 
of $428.4-million. If it were not for the 
fact that the crude petroleum and natural 
gas group was collectively granted special 
tax treatment in the form of a resource 
depletion allowance, its tax would have been 
increased by $350-million—more than six 
times the total revenue that could have 
been realized from full income taxation of 
rural electric systems. Actually, the deple- 
tion allowance allowed crude petroleum and 
natural gas in that year was $708.6-million 
or some 1.6 times the industry's total income 
tax liability of $428.4-million. 

Let's look next at petroleum refining and 
related industries. With total assets of 
$51.1-billion, that industry enjoyed receipts 
of $45-billion in 1963, and paid a tax of 
$978.4-million. Its depletion allowance, 
alone, exclusive of all other business deduc- 
tions was $1.98-billion, which means that 
had special treatment not been afforded to 
petroleum and related industries, the Fed- 
eral treas would have been enriched by 
an additional $1-billion in that year alone; 
about 18 times the theoretical possible tax 
liability of all REA-financed electric systems. 

The oil and gas industry depletion allow- 
ance is designed as compensation for loss 
of productive property. It is frequently 
challenged, however on the ground that the 
industry is also allowed a deduction from 
taxable income for all expenses incurred in 
locating new petroleum reserves which are 
discovered faster than the old ones are 
depleted. 

A quick look at the applicable provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code reveals a 
parallel result for what are classified as 
“holding and other investment companies,” 
popularly referred to as mutual funds. 
Appropriately organized and registered un- 
der the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
and operating in compliance with certain 
tax code requirements, (Subchapter M) 
these companies pay no Federal income tax 
whatever on long-term capital gain and are 
permitted a 100 percent deduction on all 
dividends paid to subscribers. They, there- 
fore, effectively pay no Federal income tax. 
The 1966 holdings of such corporations 
totaled $45-billion. Their interest and divi- 
dend income in 1966 was $875-million and 
their net realized capital gain was $1.96- 
billion, making their total income in that 
year $2.83-billion, At a corporate income 
tax rate of 48 percent, these corporations 
would have paid into the treasury, were they 
taxable, some $1.36-billion in that year— 
about 24 times the theoretical tax liability 
of rural electric systems. 

There is also a large category of what are 
called “Subchapter 8“ corporations. These 
are the small domestic companies, with not 
more than 10 shareholders and with only 
one class of stock. If the corporation so 
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elects, it is totally exempt from all Federal 

te income tax provided that all of 
its undistributed net income is at the end 
of the year included in the gross income of 
the shareholders as individuals. 

The “Subchapter S” corporation is much 
like a rural electric system. Its net profit 
or margin is taxable in the hands of the 
recipient in the same fashion as the capital 
credit of the rural electric when actually 
paid to the owner-consumer is taxable to 
him, 

Preliminary 1963 figures show 139,112 
“Subchapter S” corporations filed informa- 
tion returns showing total receipts of $35.1- 
billion and net income of $800-million. As- 
suming a 48 percent corporate tax rate, these 
corporations, were it not for the special treat- 
ment which they receive from Internal Reve- 
nue, would have been liable for $380-million 
of income tax; about 7 times the theoretical 
tax liability of rural electric systems. 

What about insurance carriers? In 1963, 
4,697 returns were filed by insurance carriers 
with the Internal Revenue Service. They 
showed assets of $180.7-billion,. They ex- 
hibited total receipts of $47.9-billion. 

In addition to all normal deductions af- 
forded other business, the insurance carriers 
showed in their returns “other deductions” 
totalling of $19.9-billion. This exceedingly 
large item of “other deductions” represents 
special tax advantages afforded to life insur- 
ance carriers under which they are taxable 
on only a portion of their investment income 
and initially on only % of the amount by 
which their total gain from operations ex- 
ceeds the taxable portion of their investment 
income. 

Were it not for this special tax advantage 
afforded to insurance carriers, they would 
have in the year 1963 alone, assuming a 48 
percent corporate tax rate, paid into the 
treasury an additional amount of approxi- 
mately $8-billion. That is more than all of 
the REA loans ever approved and more than 
the cumulative total likely to be approved 
for many years to come. 

Finally, let us quickly examine the tax 
status of the investor-owned electric com- 
panies. Under the 3 percent investment tax 
credit available to them, pursuant to the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1962, they have gen- 
erated and used total tax credits of $336- 
million. If the present suspension on in- 
vestment tax credits is lifted, this benefit 
will continue at a level of at least $100-mil- 
lion per year. This is a direct loss to the 
treasury; one which will under any theory 
never be repaid. 

Between 1954 and 1965, a period of thirteen 
years, the companies distributed to their 
stockholders $974-million worth of tax-free 
dividends equivalent to approximately $75- 
million per year. In 1965, $120-million of 
these tax-free dividends were distributed. 
Assuming that an individual income tax rate 
of 20 percent applies to the average individ- 
ual receiving such dividends, they constitute 
a present loss to the treasury of $24-million 
per year. 

In addition, taxes deferred or withheld by 
the electric companies, under the liberalized 
depreciation and accelerated amortization 
provisions of Sections 167 and 168 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, have thus far deprived 
the treasury of some $1.78-billion. This 
figure is increasing at a rate of approximately 
$100-million per year. 

Thus, the companies and their stockhold- 
ers have been afforded $3.1-billion of special 
Federal income tax concessions which are 
currently costing the treasury $224-million 
per year, assuming the investment tax credit 
suspension is lifted. 

These are some of the profitable peculiari- 
ties of the Internal Revenue Code which have 
won their way into Federal law. They have 
been adopted, presumably, for the purpose 
of fostering the ostensibly beneficial objec- 
tives of the corporations which they favor. 
Few people except those with special axes to 
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grind consume the time or expend the money 
to discover or publicize the real facts of 
special tax benefits. 

The anomaly of the entire situation lies 
in the fact that the consumer-owned elec- 
tric systems, which enjoy rather insignificant 
Federal income tax benefits, when compared 
with other major industry and business 
groups, are so heavily criticized and villified. 
To quote Mr. Robert T. Person, President of 
the Public Service Company of Colorado, the 
tax benefits afforded to rural electric sys- 
tems constitute “evils which jeopardize the 
very bed rock of our American economy.” 
I assume that the much larger benefits which 
this segment of the industry has been granted 
are conclusively and exclusively devoted to 
infinitely more wholesome and socially ac- 
ceptable objectives. 

In summary, assuming that all business 
corporations were treated identically, “Sub- 
chapter S” corporations (small businesses) 
would pay at least an additional $380-million 
a year into the Federal treasury. Regulated 
investment companies would pay at least 
$1.36-billion a year more. Crude petroleum 
and natural gas industries would pay an 
additional $350-million per year. Petroleum 
refining and related industries would pay a 
billion dollars more per year; investor-owned 
electric companies and their stockholders 
$224-million per year more. Insurance car- 
riers would pay approximately $8-billion per 
year more. REA-financed electric systems 
would pay $56-million per year. 

It is, therefore, quite clearly evident that, 
in the controversy between the investor- 
owned and consumer-owned segments of the 
electric industry, those who so loudly criti- 
cize REA-financed and local publicly owned 
systems for their failure to suitably enrich 
the Federal treasury, with the supposedly 
vast proceeds of their potential tax liability, 
are more interested in destroying the reputa- 
tion and public acceptance of the consumer- 
owned electric systems than in actually im- 
proving Federal finances. If they were in- 
deed predominantly interested in the latter, 
they would, rather than suggest tax liability 
for consumer-owned electric systems, offer a 
real bonanza to the Internal Revenue Service 
by suggesting that some of the more lucrative 
sources of special tax treatment be tapped. 

The difficulty is that most of the people 
who complain about the tax advantage of 
consumer-owned electric systems are per- 
meated by a particular political philosophy, 
dedicated to remaining unconfused by fac- 
tual information or serenely ignorant of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code. 
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LOCAL INITIATIVE IN SPENCER, N.Y. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, in recent years the concept of 
self-help has become the basis for most 
aid programs generated in this coun- 
try—whether governmental or private. 
A model of such self-help is described in 
the current issue of Grange, the official 
publication of the National Grange. 

For 20 years the Grange, in cooperation 
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with the Sears Foundation, has been co- 
sponsoring annual community progress 
programs and contests in which rural 
communities compete with self-help 
projects for a $10,000 first prize. The 
article in Grange traces the action taken 
by the residents of Spencer, N. V., to re- 
develop their village—action that won 
them first prize in 1965. 

The story shows what 800 determined 
residents can do—under the leadership 
of such local organizations as the Grange 
and the chamber of commerce—in re- 
newing the vitality of their area. Their 
programs were climaxed with the con- 
version of a marsh pond into a magnif- 
icent lake which now constitutes the 
heart of the village. The community 
wants to continue the work it has begun 
so that they may develop a recreational 
complex which will serve not only 
Spencer but a number of other villages 
and towns in its county and surround- 
ing ones. 

For this job, the village will have to 
count on Federal and State support and 
work has already begun to provide tech- 
nical assistance to the village through 
@ resource conservation and develop- 
ment program underway in the area un- 
der the auspices of the Soil Conservation 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, the efforts of these out- 
standing citizens, who I am proud to say 
reside in my State, demonstrate what 
can be achieved when local initiative is 
mobilized on a dynamic and productive 
basis. Their story merits attention by 
the entire country, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOCAL INITIATIVE WON $10,000 1ST PRIZE FOR 
SPENCER, N.Y. GRANGE IN 1965 

In mid-1964, Spencer Village and Town 
presented an enormous potential for im- 
provement and precious little else in the 
way of opportunity. Vast tracts of idle farm 
land contributed nothing to the economy. 
The beginning of an automobile graveyard 
appeared at one edge of the swamp, and large 
rats infested a trash-strewn portion near the 
school that now seemed not so new. Other 
village buildings looked shabby. The village 
office and library occupied rented space. 
The fire-fighting equipment was housed at 
four scattered locations. The one-man 
part time police force lived nine miles 
away. 

To remedy the situation, The Spencer 
Grange No. 1110, under the leadership of 
Robert Wild, and the Spencer Chamber of 
Commerce, met separately to develop com- 
munity action programs. 

GRANGE ENLISTS COMMUNITY LEADERS 

When the Grange and the Chamber of 
Commerce combined forces—‘to get things 
done that needed doing“ —seven committees 
were appointed, and they furctioned 
amazingly well. The absentee police force 
was replaced by a Spencer man who qualified 
by passing a civil service-type examination. 
The Village Board and Town Board were 
persuaded to reactivate their dormant zon- 
ing and planning commissions with new 
appointments. The entire village rallied 
to a plea for civic beautification. The old 
creamery and its grounds were spruced up. 
Weeds were sprayed. Owner’s consent was 
obtained for four area fire companies to raze 
a long- abandoned hotel. Planters with 
shrubbery or flowers growing in them were 
placed at choice locations downtown. In 
one gesture, the local bank whacked 
off two stories of its downtown corner build- 
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ing to conform with the predominantly one- 
storied business section. 

The Village Board was prevailed upon to 
build—after an intensive publicity campaign 
had won voter approval in a referendum— 
a central municipal building to house the 
Village Office, the public library and the 
Volunteer Fire Company, plus a public meet- 
ing hall. That is now nearing completion. 
Nearby and also nearly finished—a fringe 
benefit, so to speak—is a new U.S. Post 
Office. 

The upshot was a Spencer entry in the 
1965 biennial Community Progress com- 
petition, sponsored jointly by the National 
Grange and the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 
Spencer Grange won the $10,000 first prize. 

A public opinion poll revealed that more 
than half of Spencer's residents would prefer 
to work in Spencer, if work could be had. 
So the Progress campaigners obtained a char- 
ter under state laws to establish the Spencer 
Development Company, with an authorized 
capitalization of $50,000, to help existing 
business and to try to attract new business 
to Spencer. A lot of SDC shares are still for 
sale, but volunteer labor with borrowed 
equipment managed to transport enough 
earthfill from two locations where it was not 
wanted to the Di-Pelco site, enabling the 
laying-cage factory to double its floor space. 

It was suggested that a trained local labor 
supply might be a factor in luring new busi- 
ness to Spencer. The local high school had 
phased out its vocational agricultural course 
as farming had fallen off, and no other voca- 
tional training had replaced it. When placed 
before the School Board, the question even- 
tually was resolved by providing funds for 
busing Spencer vocational students to Elmira 
schools in adjoining Chemung County, 


HOPEFUL FOR HIGHWAY 


Serious consideration was given to the in- 
stallation of public water supply and sewer 
systems. That idea had to be dropped when 
the $700,000 cost was compared with an an- 
nual village tax intake of about $19,000. 
Township taxes total only $47,000 a year, and 
many residents live on fixed incomes, Dili- 
gent efforts to have a projected new state 
expressway pass through or close to Spencer 
met with failure but gained a promise of 
consideration for Spencer in future highway 
planning. 

On the whole, Spencer's massive self-im- 
provement program went along swimmingly— 
except for the pervasive presence in the vil- 
lage center of that obnoxious, stagnant and 
polluted pond-marsh. Still known as Nichols 
Park Lake from its days as an abortive WPA 
project, it came first within the purview of 
Eino Alve's Community Appearance Commit- 
tee. It drew the attention, too, of Earl Rich- 
ards’ Committee on Public Utilities and Gov- 
ernmental Services, and of the Recreation 
Committee led by Richard Rumsey, the 
Chamber of Commerce president. 

Benefits were held to raise funds for the 
project. A well publicized door-to-door so- 
licitation of money brought in the astonish- 
ing sum of almost $12,000—in a town whose 
annual tax revenue amounts to about $47,- 
000. The Committee estimates the use of 
donated and borrowed equipment thus far 
has been worth $23,000, and the volunteer 
labor, if hired at union rates, would have 
cost $99,600. (That's 25,876 man-hours at 
the prevailing wage-rate in Tioga County of 
$3.85 an hour.) 

As Eino Alve's men and boys cleared away 
the trash, brush and high weeds, wonderful 
new ideas emerged for the creation of a 
modern lake-and-park recreation area that 
could serve the needs not only of Spencer 
Town and Village but also those of Van 
Etten, three miles to the west, and Candor, 
eight miles east. It could fill the leisure 
hours of toddlers, school-children, teenagers, 
young adults, the not-so-young and the 
elderly. The dream became an obsession 
that overwhelmed the entire Township and 
even people beyond. 
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A new committee was organized, called the 
Spencer Park Development Committee, to 
proceed with the establishment of a 27-acre 
park containing landscaped walks, picnic 
tables, fireplaces for cookouts, modern play- 
ground equipment. It would have a one- 
acre islet in the center of the lake for nature 
study and a wildbird refuge. A footbridge 
would connect the islet with the lake shore. 

Work was begun to drai: and dredge the 
swamp and pond. Equipment of all kinds 
was borrowed or scrounged or improvised 
wherever it could be found. 

The Committee found a dilapidated, 40- 
year-old dredge pump in an abandoned sand 
and gravel pit. The Morris Centrifugal 
Pump Co., of Baldwinsville contributed parts 
and know-how to put it in running order. 

Almanco, the local machine shop, trimmed 
a shaft for the dredge and helped in other 
ways. The Gates Rubber Co., in distant 
Syracuse, provided V-belts for the dredge 

e. 

Agway donated posts on which traps were 
strung to catch fish and weeds that might 
clog the pumps, which were manned 24 hours 
a day by volunteers. Dozens of small boys, 
directed by fishing club members, trapped 
fish for removal to nearby Catatonk Creek. 

As the water level went down, about 50 vol- 
unteers in four borrowed trucks labored over 
six weekends to haul 350 railroad ties do- 
nated by the Lehigh Valley line in Van 
Etten about 10 miles to the lake shore to be 
used as cribbing along the eastern edge. The 
cribbing was installed in two days. The 
Town Highway Department helped with the 
backfill. 

An Army Reserve unit located at Elmira in 
the next county, Co. B 464, Corps of Engi- 
neers, was enveigled into building the foot- 
bridge, which is supported by new telephone 
poles donated by the Western Counties Tele- 
phone Co. The Army also helped with blast- 
ing tree stumps, with bulldozing operations 
and the temporary use of a large truck—all in 
the cause of military training. 

Area farmers donated time, tractors, irri- 
gation pumps and piping. A local contractor 
donated a bulldozer and a volunteer operator 
on weekends. Spencer Sales, the local Ford 
dealer, provided a wrecking crane and driver, 
to free mired equipment, and a truck to help 
remove abandoned auto hulks. Simcoe’s 
Garage, the local McCulloch farm equipment 
dealer, donated brushcutters and a motorized 
weed-cutter. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Sea 
Scouts, Cub Scouts, Junior Grange members 
and just plain kids pitched in to help how- 
ever they could. 

The Committee and the townspeople feel 
they have just about exhausted local re- 
sources, & prerequisite condition for receiv- 
ing state or federal assistance with their park 
project. And they need outside assistance 
now. The work has gone just about as far 
as it can be pushed by hand and with make- 
shift tools. Specifically, the loan of heavy 
equipment is needed, and technical help in 
detailed planning. And money for play- 
ground equipment and recreation facilities, 
rest rooms and such. 

“We're going to have picnic tables in that 
park this summer,” vowed Earl, “if I have to 
buy or build one myself.” 


ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
March 14 the Commerce Committee and 
the Air and Water Pollution Subcom- 
mittee of the Public Works Committee 
opened hearings on S. 451 and S. 453, 
bills to promote the development of elec- 
tric vehicles and other nonpolluting al- 
ternative to the interna] combustion 
engine. 

As the hearings opened, I said that a 
great many witnesses were scheduled and 
I did not wish to anticipate their testi- 
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mony. I noted, however, that a day 
earlier, we had seen a display of 10 op- 
erating electric-powered vehicles. As 
that demonstration indicated, a technol- 
ogy for limited performance of electric 
cars, with useful characteristics, exists 
today. 

I then made an observation that has 
been underscored several times in the 
ensuing testimony. Better vehicles will 
become available as the market for them 
develops. It seems to me that two groups 
should serve as the initial market to 
stimulate this development—one is the 
electric industry which stands to profit 
from the increased use of electricity. 
The other is the Government. The 
imaginative and selective purchase of 
prototype electrics by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one way to reward new break- 
throughs in design, and help assume the 
burden of privately financed research 
and development, of which there is a 
great deal going on in these United 
States by the automobile manufacturers 
themselves and others, who are very 
conscious of the need to do something 
about the problems involved, particular- 
ly in metropolitan centers. 

Selective procurement of safer motor 
vehicles for Federal use was authorized 
recently in Public Law 89-515. Members 
of the Commerce Committee recognized 
the significant implications of this leg- 
islation. In recommending enactment of 
Public Law 88-515, we said that a major 
purpose of the legislation was “to en- 
courage the development and manufac- 
ture of safer automobiles for sale to the 
public.” At the same time, we must find 


-a sound way to encourage the develop- 


ment and manufacture of nonpolluting 
motor vehicles for sale to the public. 

More recent developments in the mo- 
tor vehicle safety field illustrate another 
important consideration which should 
apply to the Federal role in development 
of nonpolluting motor vehicles. I refer 
to Public Law 89-563, the National Traf- 
fic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966, 
and the proposed Tire Safety Act, which 
I introduced, and which was ultimately 
incorporated into Public Law 89-563. 
These acts stressed the importance of 
specifying performance, rather than de- 
sign, in setting standards for safety. 
The committee report on the Traffic 
Safety Act of 1966 explained the impor- 
tance of using performance standards as 
follows: 

Such safe performance standards are thus 
not intended or likely to stifle innovation in 
automotive design. 

Manufacturers and parts suppliers will 
thus be free to compete in developing and 
selecting devices and structures that can 
meet or surpass the performance standard, 


Use of Federal procurement opportu- 
nities, with specifications based on per- 
formance of the vehicle, seems to be a 
most suitable and effective type of Gov- 
ernment-industry cooperation, 

I was, therefore, pleased to learn, when 
the hearings began last Tuesday, that 
Dr. J. Herbert Hollomon, Acting Under 
Secretary of Commerce, favors a similar 
program for Federal action which he be- 
lieves would provide the best start toward 
developing improved individual trans- 
port while substantially reducing air pol- 
lution. Dr. Hollomon made his proposal 
in these words: 
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First, by means of legislation or otherwise, 
the Federal Government should be author- 
ized to take steps in this area to further 
stimulate competition within industry to 
make innovations in the public interest more 
attractive. A program could be established 
to reward the best designs of low-pollutant 
vehicles by basing Government purchase on 
performance competition, Safety standards 
for vehicles were first approached through 
a similar technique. If electric vehicles can 
compete successfully in such a situation, a 
market could be made available on which 
production facilities and schedules could be 
based. This could be followed by the cre- 
ation of additional markets which satisfy 
special requirements in the private sector, 
such as those of urban-suburban areas. A 
successful competitor which meets, e.g., mili- 
tary base or urban postal pickup and deliy- 
ery performance criteria, should also be use- 
ful as a shopping or town car for the general 
public. 


Mr. President, this idea was given fur- 
ther endorsement on the last day of the 
hearings by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall. He said: 

It may be that the Federal Government, 
by making its own specifications of minimum 
requirements, can offer an inducement and 
take some of the risk element. I think the 
Federal Government ought to take some of 
the risk element. 


These statements bring together the 
specialized requirements of certain Gov- 
ernment markets and the meeting of 
public needs through private enterprise. 
On military installations, electrics would 
serve usefully since speeds are restricted 
and space is often limited. Many of the 
stop-start operations of the Post Office 
could be handled by a properly designed 
electric. ; 

Senator Musxie’s subcommittee and 
the Commerce Committee intend to 
move ahead with our deliberations. We 
will carefully consider the views of Dr. 
Hollomon, Secretary Udall, and others 
who so generously contributed to our 
4 days of hearings. I still feel, as I 
declared in opening the hearings last 
Tuesday: 

The cities and the consumer stand to 
benefit from the introduction of electrics. 
The electric will help alleviate air pollution 
and urban congestion. The consumer will 
benefit from instant starting, reduced main- 
tenance, long life, and the economy of elec- 
tricity as a fuel. 

The electric's return will signal this coun- 
try’s response to problems of the 20th Cen- 
tury. The electric is not the new way of 
life, but the electric is the new technology 
to help solve the new problems of our new 
age. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, is there further morning 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS, 1968 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of S. 666, the 
unfinished business, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 666) to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1968, for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and re- 
search development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces and for other 
purposes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 10, after 
the word “Navy”, to strike out “$1,824,- 
000,000” and insert 81.522, 900,000“; so 
as to make the bill read: 

S. 666 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1968 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, as 
authorized by law, in amounts as follows: 


Aircraft 


For aircraft: for the Army, $768,700,000; for 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, $2,420,400,- 
000; for the Air Force, $5,582,000,000. 


Missiles 


For missiles: for the Army, $769,200,000; for 
the Navy, $625,600,000; for the Marine Corps, 
$23,100,000; for the Air Force, $1,343,000,000. 


Naval Vessels 


For naval vessels: for the Navy, $1,522,900,- 
000. 
Tracked Combat Vehicles 


For tracked combat vehicles: for the Army, 
$424,700,000; for the Marine Corps, $5,100,- 
000 


TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 

Sec. 201. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1968 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, as authorized by law, in amounts 
as follows: 

For the Army, $1,539,000,000; 

For the Navy (including the Marine Corps) 
$1,864,118,000; 

For the Air Force, $3,288,514,000; and 

For the Defense Agencies, $464,000,000. 

Sec. 202. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Defense 
during fiscal year 1968 for use as an emer- 
gency fund for research, development, test, 
and evaluation or procurement or production 
related thereto, $125,000,000. 

TITLE I1I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Src. 301. Subsection (a) of section 401 of 
Public Law 89-367 approved March 15, 1966 
(80 Stat. 37), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “Funds authorized for appropriation 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States under this or any other Act 
are authorized to be made available for their 
stated purposes to support: (1) Vietnamese 
and other Pree World Forces in Vietnam, (2) 
local forces in Laos and Thailand; and for 
related costs, during the fiscal year 1968, on 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
of Defense may determine.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unainmous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the approval of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
chairman of the committee which re- 
ported the pending bill, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate briefly go into 
executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION ON SAFETY 
OF LIFE AT SEA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Execu- 
tive E, 90th Congress, first session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in the Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the amendments to 
the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, annexed to 
the Resolution A.108 (ES. III) by which 
they were adopted on November 30, 1966, 
by the Assembly of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion—IMCO—at its third extraordinary 
session, held in London, November 28—- 
30, 1966, which was read the second time, 
as follows: 

AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER II OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SAFETY OF 
Lire at SEa, 1960 
(Resolution A.108 (ES. III) adopted on 

November 30, 1966) 

THE ASSEMBLY, 

RECOGNIZING the need to improve the fire 
protection of ships, 

Notine Article 16(i) of the Convention on 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization, concerning the functions 
of the Assembly with regard to regulations 
relating to maritime safety, 

NOTING FURTHER that Article IX of the In- 
ternational Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea, 1960, in paragraphs (b), (d), (e), (g) 
and (h), provides for procedures of amend. 
ment involving participation of the Orga- 
nization, 

HAVING CONSIDERED certain amendments to 
Chapter II of the International Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, directed 
towards improvement of fire safety measures 
for ships and forming the subject of a rec- 
ommendation adopted unanimously by the 
Maritime Safety Committee at its thirteenth 
session, 

Apopts the following admendments to 
Chapter II of the Regulations annexed to the 
International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea, 1960: 

“(a) The addition of a Part G (Regula- 
tions 71 to 91 inclusive), entitled ‘Special 
Fire Safety Measures for Passenger Ships’, 
the text of which is given in Annex I to this 
Resolution; 
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“(b) The addition of a new sub-paragraph 
(vi) to paragraph (b) of Regulation 27 and 
the replacement of paragraphs (b) and (e) 
of Regulation 38 by new paragraphs (b), (e) 
and (f) of that Regulation. The texts of 
these amendments appear in Annex II of 
this Resolution and they shall apply to pas- 
senger ships the keels of which are laid on 
or after the date on which the amendments 
come into force; 

“(c) The replacement of Regulation 63 by 
a new Regulation the text of which is given 
in Annex III. 

“(d) The amendments to Regulations 50, 
54 (1) and 65(j) set out in Annex IV which 
were found necessary to make these Regula- 
tions consistent with certain of the amend- 
ments mentioned above.” 

in accordance with Article 
IX(e) of the Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea, 1960, subject to the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Contracting Govern- 
ments to the Convention, that each of the 
adopted amendments is of such an important 
nature that any Contracting Government 
making a declaration, under paragraph (d) 
of Article IX of that Convention, that it does 
not accept the amendment and which does 
not so accept within a period of twelve 
months after its entry into force shall, upon 
expiration of that period, cease to be a party 
to the Convention, 

Requests the Secretary-General of the 
Or tion, in conformity with Article IX 
(b) (i), to communicate, for purposes of ac- 
ceptance, certified copies of this Resolution 
and its Annexes, to all Contracting Govern- 
ments of the International Convention for 
the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, together with 
copies to all Members of the Organization, 
and 

Invires all Governments concerned to ac- 
cept the amendments at the earliest possible 
date. 

ANNEX I 
G—SPECIAL FIRE SAFETY MEASURES FOR 
PASSENGER SHIPS 


(For the purposes of this Part of the pres- 
ent Regulations, all references to Regulations 
relate, unless otherwise stated, to Chapter II 
of Regulations annexed to the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
1948.) 


PART 


Regulation 71 
Application 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
IX(f) of the present Convention and in 
amplification of the provisions of Regulation 
1(a) (ii) of the present Chapter, any pas- 
senger ship carrying more than 36 passengers 
shall at least comply as follows: 

(a) A ship, the keel of which was laid be- 
fore 19 November 1952, shall comply with the 
provisions of Regulations 72 to 91 inclusive 
of this Part; 

(b) A ship, the keel of which was laid on 
or after 19 November 1952 but before 26 May 
1965, shall comply with the provisions of the 
International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea, 1948, relating to the fire safety 
measures applicable in that Convention to 
new ships and shall also comply with the 
provisions of Regulations 74(b) and (c), 81, 
83(b), 84, 86(b), 87(b) to (g), 90 and 91 of 
this Part; 

(c) A ship, the keel of which was laid on 
or after 26 May 1965, shall comply with the 
provisions of the present Convention relating 
to the fire safety measures applicable in that 
Convention to new ships and shall also com- 
ply with Regulations 74(b) and (c), 86(b), 
87(b), (c) and (d) and 91 of this Part. 


Regulation 72 
Structure 


The structural components shall be of steel 
or other suitable material in compliance with 
Regulation 27, except that isolated deck- 
houses containing mo accommodation and 
decks exposed to the weather may be of wood 
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if structural fire protection measures are 
taken to the satisfaction of the Administra- 
tion, 
Regulation 73 
Main Vertical Zones 

The ship shall be subdivided by “A” Class 
divisions into main vertical zones in com- 
Ppliance with Regulation 28. Such divisions 
shall haye as far as practicable adequate in- 
sulating value, taking into account the 
nature of the adjacent spaces as provided for 
in Regulation 26(c) (iv). 


Regulation 74 
Openings in Main Vertical Zone Bulkheads 


(a) The ship shall comply substantially 
with Regulation 29. 

(b) Fire doors shall be of steel or equiva- 
lent material with or without incombustible 
insulation, 

(c) In the case of ventilation trunks and 
ducts haying a cross-sectional area of 31 
square inches (or 200 square centimetres) 
or more which pass through main zone divi- 
sions, the following additional provisions 
shall apply: 

(i) for trunks and ducts having cross- 
sectional areas between 31 square inches (or 
200 square centimetres) and 116 square 
inches (or 750 square centimetres) inclusive, 
fire dampers shall be of a fail-safe automatic 
closing type. or such trunks and ducts shall 
be insulated for at least 18 inches (or 457 
millimetres) on each side of the division to 
meet the applicable bulkhead requirements; 

(ii) for trunks and ducts having a cross- 
sectional area exceeding 116 square inches 
(or 750 square centimetres), fire dampers 
shall be of a fail-safe automatic closing type. 


Regulation 75 


Separation of Accommodation Spaces From 
Machinery, Cargo and Service Spaces 


The ship shall comply with Regulation 31. 
Regulation 76 


Application Relative to Methods I, II 
and III 

Each accommodation space and service 
space in a ship shall comply with all the 
provisions stipulated in one of the para- 
graphs (a), (b), (e) or (d) of this 
Regulation: 

(a) When a ship is being considered for 
acceptance in the context of Method I, a 
network of incombustible B“ Class bulk- 
heads shall be provided in substantial com- 
pliance with Regulation 30(a) together with 
maximum use of incombustible materials in 
compliance with Regulation 39(a). 

(b) When a ship is being considered for 
acceptance in the context of Method II: 

(i) an automatic sprinkler and fire alarm 
system shall be provided which shall be in 
substantial compliance with Regulations 42 
and 48, and 

(u) the use of combustible materials of all 
kinds shall be reduced as far as is reasonable 
and practicable. 

(c) When a ship is being considered for 
acceptance in the context of Method III, a 
network of fire-retarding bulkheads shall be 
fitted from deck to deck in substantial com- 
pliance with Regulations 30(b), together 
with an automatic fire detection system in 
substantial compliance with Regulation 43. 
The use of combustible and highly inflam- 
mable materials shall be restricted as pre- 
scribed in Regulations 39(b) and 40(g). De- 
parture from the requirements of Regula- 
tions 39(b) and 40(g) may be permitted if 
a fire patrol is provided at intervals not ex- 
ceeding 20 minutes. 

(d) When a ship is being considered for 
acceptance in the context of Method III: 

(i) additional “A” Class divisions shall be 
provided within the accommodation spaces 
in order to reduce in these spaces the mean 
length of the main vertical zones to about 
65.5 feet (or about 20 metres); and 
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(ii) an automatic fire detection system 
shall be provided in substantial compliance 
with Regulation 43; and 

(iii) all exposed surfaces, and their coat- 
ings, of corridor and cabin bulkheads in ac- 
commodation spaces shall be of limited 
flame-spreading power; and 

(iv) the use of combustible materials 
shall be restricted as prescribed in Regulation 
39(b). Departure from the requirements of 
Regulation 39(b) may be permitted if a fire 
patrol is provided at intervals not exceeding 
20 minutes; and 

(v) additional incombustible “B” Class 
divisions shall be fitted from deck to deck 
forming a network of fire-retarding bulk- 
heads within which the area of any com- 
partment, except public spaces, will in gen- 
eral not exceed 3,200 square feet (or 300 
square metres). 

Regulation 77 
Protection of Vertical Stairways 

The stairways shall comply with Regula- 
tion 33 except that, in cases of exceptional 
dificulty, the Administration may permit 
the use of incombustible “B” Class divisions 
and doors instead of “A” Class divisions and 
doors for stairway enclosures. Moreover, the 
Administration may permit exceptionally 
the retention of a wooden stairway subject 
to its being sprinkler protected and satis- 
factorily enclosed. 


Regulation 78 


Protection of Lifts (Passenger and Service), 
Vertical Trunks for Light and Air, etc. 
The ship shall comply with Regulation 34. 

Regulation 79 
Protection of Control Stations 

The ship shall comply with Regulation 35, 
except however that in cases where the dis- 
position or construction of control stations 
is such as to preclude full compliance, e.g., 
timber construction of wheelhouse, the Ad- 
ministration may permit the use of free- 
standing incombustible “B” Class divisions to 
protect the boundaries of such control sta- 
tions. In such cases, where spaces immedi- 
ately below such control stations constitute a 
significant fire hazard, the deck between shall 
be fully insulated as an A“ Class division, 

Regulation 80 
Protection of Store Rooms, etc, 
The ship shall comply with Regulation 36. 
Regulation 81 
Windows and Side Scuttles 

Skylights of engine and boiler spaces shall 
be capable of being closed from outside such 
spaces. 

Regulation 82 
Ventilation Systems 

(a) All power ventilation, except cargo and 
machinery space ventilation, shall be fitted 
with master controls so located outside the 
machinery space and in readily accessible po- 
sitions, that it shall not be necessary to go to 
more than three stations in order to stop all 
the ventilation fans to spaces other than ma- 
chinery and cargo spaces. Machinery space 
ventilation shall be provided with a master 
control operable from a position outside the 
machinery space. 

(b) Efficient insulation shall be provided 
for exhaust ducts from galley ranges where 
the ducts pass through accommodation 
spaces. 

Regulation 83 
Miscellaneous Items 

(a) The ship shall comply with Regula- 
tion 40(a), (b) and (f), except that in Reg- 
ulation 40(a) (i), 65.5 feet (or 20 metres) 
may be substituted for 45 feet (or 13.73 
metres). 

(b) Fuel pumps shall be fitted with re- 
mote controls situated outside the space 
concerned so that they may be stopped in 
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the event of a fire arising in the space in 
which they are located. 


Regulation 84 
Cinematograph Film 
Cellulose-nitrate-based film shall not be 
used in cinematograph installations on 
board ship. 
Regulation 85 
Plans 
Plans shall be provided in compliance with 
Regulation 44, 
Regulation 86 


Pumps, Water Service Pipes, Hydrants and 
Hoses 

(a) The provisions of Regulation 45 shall 
be complied with. 

(b) Water from the fire main shall, as far 
as practicable, be immediately available, such 
as by maintenance of pressure or by remote 
control of fire pumps, which control shall be 
easily operable and readily accessible. 

Regulation 87 
Fire Detection and Extinction Requirements 
General 

(a) The requirements of Regulation 50(a) 
to (o) inclusive shall be complied with, sub- 
ject to further provisions of this Regula- 
tion. 

Patrol, detection and communication 
system 

(b) Each member of the patrol mentioned 
in Regulation 50(a) or, in the case of a ship 
the keel of which was laid on or after 26 
May 1965, in Regulation 64(a)(i) of the 
present Chapter, shall be trained to be fa- 
miliar with the arrangements of the ship 
as well as the location and operation of any 
equipment he may be called upon to use. 

(c) A special alarm to summon the crew 
shall be fitted which may be part of the 
ship’s general alarm system. 

(d) A public address system or other ef- 
fective means of communication shall also 
be available throughout the accommoda- 
tion, public and service spaces. 

Machinery and Bunker Space 

(e) The number, type and distribution of 
fire extinguishers shall comply with para- 
graphs (g) (11), (g) (iii) and (h) (ii) of Regu- 
lation 64 of the present Chapter, 

International Shore Connection 

(t) The provisions of Regulation 64(d) of 

the present Chapter shall be complied with. 
Fireman’s Outfits 

(g) The provisions of Regulation 64(j) of 

the present Chapter shall be complied with. 
Regulation 88 
Ready availability of fire-fighting appliances 

The provisions of Regulation 66 of the 

present Chapter shall be complied with. 
Regulation 89 
Means of Escape 

The provisions of Regulation 54 shall be 
complied with. 

Regulation 90 

Emergency Source of Electrical Power 

The provisions of Regulation 22(a), (b) 
and (c) shall be complied with except that 
the location of the emergency source of elec- 
trical power shall be in accordance with the 
requirements of Regulation 25(a) of the 
present Chapter. 

Regulation 91 
Practice Musters and Drills 

At the fire drills mentioned in Regulation 
26 of Chapter III of the present Convention, 
each member of the crew shall be required to 
demonstrate his familiarity with the arrange- 
ments and facilities of the ship, his duties, 
and any equipment he may called upon to 
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use. Masters shall be required to familiarize 
and instruct the crews in this regard, 


ANNEX II 


Regulation 27(b) (vi) 

Wiring systems for interior communica- 
tions essential for safety and for emergency 
alarm systems shall be arranged to avoid 
galleys, machinery spaces and other enclosed 
spaces having a high risk of fire except in so 
far as it is necessary to provide communica- 
tion or to give alarm within those 

In the case of ships the construction and 
small size of which does not permit of com- 
pliance with these requirements, measures 
satisfactory to the Administration shall be 
taken to ensure efficient protection for these 
wiring systems where they pass through gal- 
leys, machinery spaces and other enclosed 
spaces having a high risk of fire. 

Regulation 38(b) 

Where of necessity, a duct passes through a 
main vertical zone bulkhead, a fail-safe au- 
tomatic closing fire damper shall be fitted 
adjacent to the bulkhead. The damper shall 
also be capable of being manually closed 
from both sides of the bulkhead. The oper- 
ating position shall be readily accessible and 
be marked in red light-reflecting colour. The 
duct between the bulkhead and the damper 
shall be of steel or other equivalent material 
and, if necessary, to an insulating standard 
such as to comply with paragraph (a) of this 
Regulation. The damper shall be fitted on at 
least one side of the bulkhead with a visible 
indicator showing if the damper is in the 
open position. 

Regulation 38(E) 

It shall be possible for each door to be 
opened from either side of the bulkhead 155 
one person only. 

Regulation 38 (F) 

Fire doors in main vertical zone bulkheads 
and stairway enclosures, other than power 
operated watertight doors and those which 
are normally locked, shall be of the self-clos- 
ing type capable of closing against an in- 
clination of 344 degrees opposing closure. 
All such doors, except those that are nor- 
mally closed, shall be capable of release from 
a control station, either simultaneously or 
in groups, and also individually from a posi- 
tion at the door. The release mechanism 
shall be so designed that the door will au- 
tomatically close in the event of disruption 
of the control system; however, approved 
power operated watertight doors will be con- 
sidered acceptable for this purpose. Hold- 
back hooks, not subject to control station 
release, will not be permitted. When double 
swing doors are permitted, they shall have a 
latch arrangement which is automatically 
engaged by the operation of the door release 
system. 

ANNEX II 


Regulation 63 
Fireman’s Outfit 


A fireman's outfit shall consist of: 

(a) Personal equipment comprising: 

(i) Protective clothing of material to pro- 
tect the skin from the heat radiating from 
the fire and from burns and scalding by 
steam. The outer surface shall be water- 
resistant. 

(u) Boots and gloves of rubber or other 
electrically nonconducting material. 

(ill) A rigid helmet providing effective 
protection against impact. 

(iv) An electric safety lamp (hand lan- 
tern) of an approved type with a minimum 
burning period of three hours. 

(v) An axe to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministration. 

(b) A breathing apparatus of an approved 
type which may be either: 

(i) A smoke helmet or smoke mask which 
shall be with a suitable air pump 
and a length of air hose sufficient to reach 
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from the open deck, well clear of hatch or 
doorway, to any part of the holds or ma- 
chinery spaces. If, in order to comply with 
this sub-paragraph, an air hose exceeding 
120 feet (or 36 metres) in length would be 
necessary, a self-contained breathing ap- 
paratus shall be substituted or provided in 
addition as determined by the Administra- 
tion, or 

(li) A self-contained breathing apparatus 
which shall be capable of functioning for a 
period of time to be determined by the 
Administration. 


For each breathing apparatus a fireproof 
lifeline of sufficient length and strength 
shall be provided capable of being attached 
by means of a snaphook to the harness of the 
apparatus or to a separate belt in order to 
prevent the breathing apparatus becoming 
detached when the lifeline is operated. 


ANNEX IV 
Regulation 50 
Cinematograph Film (Methods I, II and III) 

Cellulose-nitrate-based film shall not be 
used in cinematograph installations on 
board ship. 

Regulation 54(i) 

Cellulose-nitrate-based film shall not be 
used in cinematograph installations on 
board ship. 

Regulation 65(7) 
Fireman’s Outfit 


A cargo ship, whether new or cxisting, 
shall carry at least one fireman's outfit com- 
plying with the requirements of Regulation 
63 of this Chapter. 

Certified a true copy of Assembly Resolu- 
tion A.108(ES.III) of 30 November 1966 and 
of its Annexes. 

JEAN ROULLIER, 
Secretary-General of the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization. 
DECEMBER 16, 1966. 
RECOMMENDATIONS To Put FIRE SAFETY 
Measures INTO EFFECT 


(Resolution A.109 (ES. III) Adopted on No- 
vember 30, 1966) 

THE ASSEMBLY, 

Noro Article 16(i) of the IMCO Con- 
vention concerning the functions of the As- 
sembly, 

NorTine ALso that the Maritime Safety 
Committee, at its thirteenth session, when 
adopting a recommendation proposing 
amendments to the International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, in 
respect of fire safety measures for existing 
passenger ships, which amendments have 
been adopted by the Assembly (Annex I of 
A/ ES III/Res. 108), also recommended that 
Governments should act immediately to put 
the measures contained in the proposed 
amendments into effect, without awaiting 
their entry into force. 

ENDORSES the above-mentioned recommen- 
dation of the Maritime Safety Committee, 

Invires all Governments concerned to put 
the measures recommended in Annex I of 
A/ES.ITI/Res. 108 Into effect, to the maxi- 
mum extent, as soon as possible; without 
awaiting the entry into force of the amend- 
ments. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FIRE SAFETY MEAS- 
URES FOR ALL PASSENGER SHIPS 


(Resolution A.110 (ES.IIT) Adopted on No- 
vember 30, 1966) 

THE ASSEMBLY, 

Nottne Article 16 (1) of the IMCO Conven- 
tion concerning the functions of the As- 
sembly, 

NOTING ALso that the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee, at its thirteenth session, when adopt- 
ing a recommendation pro; amend- 
ments to the International Convention for 
the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, in respect of 
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fire safety measures for ships, which amend- 
ments have been adopted by the Assembly 
(A/ES.III/Res. 108), also agreed upon cer- 
tain recommendations related also to fire 
safety measures in passenger ships, 

HAVING CONSIDERED those recommendations 
and recognizing that they contribute to the 
improvement of protection of ships against 
fire, 


Approves the recommendation for fire 
safety measures, set out in the Annex to this 
Resolution, 

RECOMMENDS all Governments concerned 
to give immediate effect to these recommen- 
dations. 

ANNEX 
Recommendations for fire safety measures 
which should be taken as far as is rea- 
sonable and practicable in all passenger 
ships 

(1) Wiring systems for interior communi- 
cations essential for safety and for emergency 
alarm systems should be arranged to avoid 
galleys, machinery spaces and other enclosed 
spaces having a high risk of fire except in so 
far as it is necessary to provide communi- 
cation or to give alarm within those spaces. 

(2) In addition to those water spray noz- 
zles or dual purpose nozzles which may be 
required in the machinery spaces, such noz- 
zles should be provided at some other hy- 
drants and suitable applicators or extensions 
should also be provided. 

(3) Fire hoses should be connected to fire 
hydrants at all times. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is the 11th convention, treaty, or agree- 
ment reported by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], and re- 
ported unanimously, for consideration by 
the Senate. 

The purpose of these amendments to 
the 1960 Safety of Life at Sea Conven- 
tion is quite simple. It is to improve, on 
an international scale, the fire safety 
of vessels on the high seas, especially 
passenger ships. 

The stimulus for these amendments 
was the tragic 1965 burning of the Yar- 
mouth Castle, a Panamanian- flag vessel, 
with disastrous loss of American life. To 
prevent another such tragedy, the United 
States took the initiative in calling for 
better international standards of fire 
safety for ships. 

The results are the amendments now 
under consideration to the 1960 Safety 
Convention. What they do mainly is to 
eliminate from that convention and an 
earlier one—1948—the so-called grand- 
father clauses which permitted ships al- 
ready existing to continue as they were 
with little or no improvements. The 
Yarmouth Castle was one of those ships, 
built in 1927. 

The amendments will eliminate from 
the international passenger trade, vessels 
with a great deal of wood in them. All 
basic ship structure must be of steel. 
Fire barriers will be required at certain 
intervals. All passenger accommoda- 
tions must be separated from dangerous 
areas in the ship such as galleys and ma- 
chinery places by steel bulkheads, If 
cabins are not separated from each other 
by some incombustible material, then a 
sprinkler system must be provided. 

In short these amendments provide a 
significant advance in international fire 
safety for ships. 

Implementing legislation will not be re- 
quired to make these am ts effec- 


tive for the United States, since the Con- 
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gress in effect has already enacted such 
legislation in Public Law 89-777 last year. 

At the public hearing on March 16, the 
subcommittee was told that there is no 
opposition domestically to these stand- 
ards. A few foreign countries thought 
that they were too high but the adminis- 
tration believes that even they will ratify 
these amendments. 

The Senate has already passed once 
on the substance of these amendments 
when it passed the bill which became 
Public Law 89-777. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the report be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, fur- 
ther to explain the treaty now before the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENTS 


These amendments to the 1960 Safety of 
Life at Sea (SOLAS) Convention are de- 
signed to improve the fire protection of 
ships, particularly passenger vessels. The 
principal methods of doing this is by elimi- 
nating from the existing SOLAS Conventions 
the so-called grandfather clauses which 
exempted vessels built before their effective 
date from many of the safety standards em- 
bodied in them. 

The effect of these amendments is to elim- 
inate from the international passenger trade 
vessels with wooden hulls, decks, and deck- 
houses. The basic structure of a ship will 
be required to be of steel. Steel fire barriers 
not more than 131 feet apart will be required 
on ships to isolate any fire that does start. 
Accommodation places for passengers will be 
separated by steel bulkheads and decks from 
such hazardous places as cooking, cargo, and 
machinery spaces. The various rooms within 
the passenger quarters will have to be sepa- 
rated by incombustible partitions or sprin- 
kler systems will have to be provided. 

In sum, when these amendments are ap- 
proved, the wood structural contents of the 
old ships used for passengers will have to be 
eliminated or these ships will have to be 
scrapped. 

BACKGROUND 

Just as the sinking of the Titanic in 1912 
in part led to the first SOLAS Convention— 
that of 1929—and the collision at sea of the 
Andrea Doria and the Stockholm in 1956 led 
to the 1960 SOLAS Convention, so the burn- 
ing of the Yarmouth Castle in 1965 has re- 
sulted in the proposed amendments to the 
1960 SOLAS Convention. 

In between 1929 and 1960, there was also 
the 1948 SOLAS Convention which took into 
account technical advances and broadened 
the application of the 1929 standards, Each 
succeeding SOLAS Convention replaced the 
one before it, except that 1948 convention is 
still in effect for some parties. The pending 
amendments do not replace the 1960 conven- 
tion, and in fact, by reference, revive certain 
provisions of the 1948 SOLAS. 

The U.S. Government took a very active 
part in the negotiations of the amendments. 
On its motion, the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (IMCO) met in 
an extraordinary session in May of 1966 to 
formulate the present amendments, which 
were then agreed to with minor changes by 
an extraordinary session of the IMCO As- 
sembly in November 1966, at which 48 coun- 
tries were represented. 

At the same meeting, the assembly also 
approyed a recommendation by the Maritime 
Safety Committee, that these amendments 
are so vital to safety of life at sea that con- 
tracting governments should not await their 
formal entry into force but should act imme- 
diately to put the recommended measures 
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into effect to the maximum extent and as 
soon as possible. The entry-into-effect date 
is 12 months after the date on which the 
amendments are accepted by two-thirds of 
the contracting governments, including two- 
thirds of the governments represented on the 
IMCO Maritime Safety Committee. As of 
this date, no government has ratified the 
amendments. 

In the meantime, the Yarmouth Castle fire 
with its disastrous loss of American lives be- 
came a matter of domestic concern as well. 
A subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee held 5 days of hearings on the 
question of safety of life at sea in April and 
June of 1966, It had available to it during 
the latter part of this consideration the May 
1966 recommendations of IMCO's Maritime 
Safety Committee and on this basis, the 
following provision of Public Law 89-777 
(approved November 6, 1966) was enacted: 

“+ + + any foreign or domestic vessel of 
over 100 gross tons having berth or stateroom 
accommodations for 50 or more passengers, 
shall not depart a United States port with 
passengers who are United States nationals, 
and who embarked at that port, if the Secre- 
tary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating finds that such vessel 
does not comply with the standards set forth 
in the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, as modified by the 
amendments proposed by the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the Maritime Safety Committee of 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization * * dated May 1966 
s o or 

The effective date of this provision is the 
date of entry into force of the amendments 
now under consideration or November 2, 1968, 
whichever is earlier. 

No further implementing legislation will 
be required since there is considered by the 
administration to be no conflict or incon- 
sistency in substance between Public Law 89- 
777 and the final amendments adopted by 
the IMCO Assembly shortly thereafter. 

U.S. passenger ships already meet very high 
safety standards and no significant changes 
will be involved for the industry. For exist- 
ing U.S. ships the SOLAS amendments and 
recommendations are covered by Coast Guard 
regulations to which only minor amendments 
will be made. Foreign vessels, however, pick- 
ing up U.S. passengers at U.S. ports, however, 
upon entry into force of these amendments, 
will have to meet their fire safety standards. 


COMMITTEE ACTION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The amendments were submitted to the 
Senate on February 27, 1967, and referred 
to a subcommittee consisting of Senators 
Lausche (chairman), Dodd, McCarthy, Carl- 
son, and Case on March 3, 1967. At a public 
hearing on March 16, the subcommittee 
heard testimony by William K. Miller, Direc- 
tor, Office of Maritime Affairs, Department of 
State, and Adm. Willard J. Smith, Comman- 
dant, U.S. Coast Guard, Approval was 
strongly urged by these witnesses and they 
stated that there was no opposition to the 
amendments within the United States 
known to them. The prepared statement of 
Mr. Miller is appended to this report. 

On March 20, the subcommittee recom- 
mended approval of these amendments to 
the full committee which endorsed this ac- 
tion. 

As the leading proponent of these amend- 
ments, it appears to the committee to be 
entirely appropriate that the United States 
should be the first to ratify them. 

While domestically, the U.S. Government 
has already taken appropriate steps to in- 
sure the safety of passengers embarking from 
U.S. ports, the safety of all American travel- 
ers embarking from ports anywhere is at 
stake and can be assured only through inter- 
national agreement. 

For these reasons the Committee on For- 
eign Relations urges the Senate to give 
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prompt advice and consent to their ratifica- 
tion. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
amendments are designed to improve fire 
protection of ships, particularly pas- 
senger ships. The amendments are 
technical, as are the 1948 and 1960 
Safety of Life at Sea Conventions— 
SOLAS—to which they apply. Their 
principal effect is to eliminate from 
these conventions the so-called grand- 
father clauses which exempted old ships 
from most of the safety standards laid 
down by them. The present amend- 
ments will eliminate from the interna- 
tional passenger trade vessels with 
wooden hulls, decks, and deckhouses. 
Steel fire barriers not more than 131 feet 
apart will be required as well as the 
separation of accommodation spaces by 
steel bulkheads and decks from such 
hazardous areas as galleys, machinery 
spaces, and cargo spaces. 

The fires aboard the Yarmouth Castle 
and Viking Princess around the turn of 
1965 sparked the drive for improving the 
fire safety of passenger vessels, which 
was led by the United States. The 
United States called for the May 1966 
meeting of the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organizations— 
IMCO—at which the present amend- 
ments were formulated. They were 
adopted with only minor changes by the 
Third Extraordinary Session of the 
IMCO Assembly in November 1966. 

On the basis of the May 1966 recom- 
mendations of IMCO’s Maritime Safety 
Committee, Congress enacted Public Law 
89-777 after thorough hearings con- 
ducted by the Commerce Committees of 
the House and Senate. According to the 
letter of the Secretary of State transmit- 
ting the treaty to the President, there is 
no conflict or inconsistency in substance 
between these amendments and Public 
Law 89-777 and no further implementing 
legislation will be required. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the convention will be con- 
sidered as having passed through its 
various parliamentary stages up to the 
point of consideration of the resolution of 
ratification, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of the 
amendments to the International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960, an- 
nexed to the Resolution A. 108 (ES. III) by 
which they were adopted on November 30, 
1966, by the Assembly of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) at its Third Extraordinary Session, 
held in London November 28-30, 1966. (Ex- 
ecutive E, goth Congress, Ist session). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
not my intention to ask for a vote at this 
time, but at an appropriate time I will 
ask that there be a vote at a time cer- 
tain; and then, at a further appropriate 
time, I will ask for the yeas and nays. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 
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MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 666), a bill to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1968 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the al- 
most $21 billion in authorization of ap- 
propriations this bill provides is a foun- 
dation for a defense program in 1968 
that amounts to $75.3 billion in new ob- 
ligational authority and about $73.1 bil- 
lion in expenditures. It will be seen that 
of a total national budget of $144 billion, 
the functions of the Department of De- 
fense account for more than half. 

Seventy-five billion dollars is a lot 
of money by any standard of comparison. 
I know most Members of the Senate re- 
gret the necessity for spending it. It 
would be fallacious to assume, however, 
that if our security did not require this 
funding, the $75 billion would be spent 
for education, medical care, housing, or 
other social benefits. For those who view 
defense spending with excessive regret 
because of a view that social spending is 
thereby preempted, I remind them of the 
quotation from Sir John Slessor’s “‘Strat- 
egy for the West” that “the most impor- 
tant social service that a government can 
do for its people is to keep them alive and 
free.“ That is the purpose of this bill. 

I think we can agree that the defense 
we need should be provided as efficiently 
as possible. Since later in my remarks 
I intend to indicate some differences with 
his recommendations, perhaps this is a 
good place to say that I think Secretary 
of Defense McNamara is entitled to the 
highest praise for the administration he 
has brought to the Department of De- 
fense. Sometimes, I wish he was a little 
less sensitive about the few areas in 
which the views of the Congress differ 
from his and that he did not have to 
react so defensively and combatively to 
the exercise of our responsibilities. But 
it should be said that except for the 
progress he is largely responsible for in 
such activities as refining the calculation 
of requirements, eliminating unneces- 
sarily costly frills, and shifting to more 
competitive forms of procurement, the 
defense budget would be much larger, 
indeed, by billions of dollars. 

The war in Vietnam heavily influence 
the size and form of the 1968 defense 
program. When presenting the supple- 
mental authorization and appropriations 
requests for 1967 to the Senate earlier, 
I expressed my opinion that the conflict 
in southeast Asia is causing us to spend 
$2 billion a month more than we other- 
wise would be spending. By way of sum- 
mary, I arrived at that estimate by 
beginning with the approximately $50 
billion annually that was spent by the 
Department in the last year before we 
became significantly involved in south- 
east Asia. To this, $5.4 billion for pay 
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increases in the last 2 years was added. 
The sum was subtracted from the $73.1 
billion in expenditures expected in 1968 
to produce a difference of about $17.7 
billion annually or about $1.5 billion per 
month. Seeretary McNamara came up 
with a figure of about $22 billion an- 
nually by going through each appropria- 
tions account and trying to isolate spe- 
cific costs that would not be incurred 
except for Vietnam. 

Neither method takes into account the 
depletion of stocks and supplies that were 
already on hand and neither makes any 
allowance for diverting resources to Viet- 
nam from tasks to which they were as- 
signed before. With a reasonable allow- 
ance for stock depletion and diversion 
of resources, the cost of the Vietnam war 
probably exceeds $24 billion annually. 

Also, in discussing the 1967 supple- 
mental funding, I informed the Senate 
that unless circumstances change dras- 
tically, the Department does not plan 
to submit a major supplemental in fiscal 
year 1968. In determining its funding 
requests for 1968, the Department has 
included enough to last through the pro- 
curement leadtime following the time 
when the fiscal year 1969 obligational 
authority will be given to it—normally, 
this would be in the summer of calendar 
year 1968. This means that on such 
things as ammunition, which has a 6- 
month leadtime, the fiscal year 1968 
funds will finance requirements through 
December of 1968. For aircraft, which 
has a leadtime of 18 months, the 1968 
program funds requirements through 
December of 1969. 

Members of the Senate need not be 
told there is no absolute defense in to- 
day’s world. In defense as in many 
other aspects of life it always is hard 
to know how much is enough. Logistics 
objectives are based on judgments of the 
threat we face and assumptions on the 
kind and location of the combat our 
forces might have to participate in in 
defense of our national objectives. In 
carrying out our responsibilities as 
Members of Congress, an examination 
of the strategic concepts and the postu- 
lates on which our level of forces are 
proposed is fundamental. 

STRATEGIC FORCES 


In the area of strategic forces, there 
is a high level of understanding and 
commendable public support for the 
proposition that we must have a nuclear 
strike force that could survive an attack 
initiated by an enemy and then retaliate 
against that enemy with such destruc- 
tive power that the attacker would 
be destroyed. There can be little doubt 
we have such a force today. This force 
is composed of nearly 1,000 Minutemen 
missiles, Polaris missile-firing subma- 
rines that will number 39 by the end of 
this fiscal year, and strategic bomber 
forces—however, not modern—of about 
550 B-52’s and 80 B-58’s. Likewise, 54 
Titan missiles are in the force for the 
next few years. 

The vital point now is to maintain 
this ability to respond with overwhelm- 
ing force to a nuclear attack. There is 
evidence the Soviet Union is deploying 
an antiballistic missile defense and that 
she is building more offensive intercon- 
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tinental missiles than we thought she 
might at this time. The former—that 
is, the defensive missiles—might inter- 
cept and destroy a substantial number 
of our retaliatory missiles. The latter— 
that is, the offensive missiles—if they 
have the ability to destroy hardened 
targets, might destroy a significant 
number of Minuteman missiles we are 
depending on as a large part of our sec- 
ond-strike strength. 

In trying to keep our strategic offen- 
sive forces ahead of the defense, the 
1968 defense program includes the con- 
tinued development and production of 
the Poseidon missile and a contingent 
funding for an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem to protect Minuteman sites from an 
intercontinental ballistic missile attack. 
The Poseidon missiles, which will have 
a vastly improved power to penetrate 
a ballistic missile defense, will be substi- 
tuted for Polaris missiles aboard our 
fleet ballistic missile submarines in a 
retrofit program over a period of several 
years. For the entire Poseidon pro- 
gram contemplated, the cost is $3.3 bil- 
lion, of which $900 million is included 
in the 1968 program, in the bill before 
us. 


I shall have more to say about the an- 
tiballistic missile system later in my re- 
marks. For now though, I should also 
say that a large part of our Minuteman 
force will be equipped with reentry ve- 
hicles designed to penetrate an antibal- 
listic missile defense, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is studying the need to 
develop a new intercontinental ballistic 
missile system, and that the SRAM 
standoff type missile is being developed 
for installation on the 210 FB-111 
bomber force and for possible use on the 
255 B-52’s of the G and H series that will 
be retained after the other B-52’s have 
been inactivated. 

In my opinion, there is little justifica- 
tion for any contention that the United 
States is not doing enough to maintain 
its capability to launch a devastating nu- 
clear retaliation. 

But there are honest differences of 
opinion on whether our strategic defen- 
sive forces are all that they should or 
could be. Foremost among these differ- 
ences is the continuing controversy over 
beginning procurement for deployment 
of a ballistic missile defense. Another 
prominent consideration is the desirabil- 
ity of procuring a new manned inter- 
ceptor to replace the aging and obsolete 
aircraft upon which we now depend to 
defend against a bomber attack. 

In the committee’s hearings that are 
available to the Senate, and in a cen- 
sored form to the public, there was ex- 
tensive testimony and questioning about 
the decision of the executive branch 
that our deploying a ballistic missile de- 
fense would touch off a new and expen- 
sive arms competition with the Soviet 
Union without really affecting the bal- 
ance of terror and that there is plenty 
of time to wait and see whether we 
should deploy such a system against the 
growing Red Chinese nuclear threat. 

In my opinion, and I think in the 
opinion of a majority of the committee, 
there are some defects in the reasoning 
that leads to these conclusions. 
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I do not wish to do an injustice to the 
case against deployment by summarizing 
it at too short a length, but to respond 
to the argument, the argument should be 
stated in brief. It runs generally that 
our deploying an ABM will cause a re- 
sponse in offensive capability by the 
Soviet Union, resulting in no diminution 
in the risk of a Soviet nuclear attack and 
no meaningful reduction in the damage 
to the United States from a Soviet nu- 
clear attack if deterrence should fail. 

Concomitant arguments are first, that 
it would take longer for Communist 
China to develop and deploy a signifi- 
cant ICBM force than it would take for 
us to produce and deploy a missile de- 
fense against; and, second, that to pro- 
tect our Minuteman sites against the kind 
of heavy, sophisticated attack the Soviets 
may be able to launch in a few years, it 
may later be desirable to provide a mis- 
sile defense for some of the Minuteman 
sites. About $377 million is included in 
the 1968 budget to permit a start on 
some such system of missile defense if 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on an 
agreement restricting the deployment 
of an ABM system are not successful. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the $377 million 
be for the actual deployment of our pres- 
ent antiballistic missile system, which I 
understand is the Nike X? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is to begin long 
leadtime procurement for the deploy- 
ment of the latest we have, the Spartan 
and the Sprint. I do not know that it 
would actually result in the deployment, 
but it would start the procurement pro- 
gram, because of the long leadtime in- 
volved, which would enable us to make a 
start in the deployment of the anti- 
ballistic missiles. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] is chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations which has been holding hear- 
ings in some depth on the antiballistic 
missile system. I attended most, if not 
all, of the hearings. I must talk with 
caution because of what was disclosed in 
executive session, where classified infor- 
mation was given. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is on the floor. 
He can correct me if I am wrong. It is 
my understanding, from the views ex- 
pressed by intelligence officials, officials 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and from the CIA, that both the Spartan 
and the Sprint were several years away 
from being capable of being deployed. I 
had thought they were several years 
away in terms of research development 
and being able to be procured. Can the 
Senator enlighten me on that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think that 
information conforms to that which we 
have, though, as I have stated, they can- 
not be deployed immediately. 

Mr. CLARK. Because they have to 
be procured. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is what I say; 
you have to procure the long leadtime 
items. 

If the Senator will permit me to finish, 
I shall be glad to discuss the matter with 
him at such length as he may desire. 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. In trying to support 
its conclusion that it is expensively futile 
to build an ABM defense against the 
Soviet Union, the Department of Defense 
presented an involuted series of assump- 
tions, hypotheses, and assumptions upon 
assumptions. In its latter stages, this 
exercise gets too esoteric for me to fol- 
low. If one accepts every premise in 
this syllogism, he will arrive at the con- 
clusion the Department desires. In a 
way, this is a little like the crack about 
the statistician who drew a straight line 
from an unwarranted assumption to a 
foregone conclusion. More seriously, the 
Department's case is based more on what 
General Wheeler, who disagrees with the 
Department’s conclusion, referred to as 
the assumption that the reaction of the 
Soviet Union to our ABM deployment 
would be “equal, opposite, feasible, and 
possible.” 

From 1955 through fiscal year 1967, 
the United States will have spent about 
$4 billion in research on ballistic missile 
defense, including Nike-Zeus, Nike-X, 
and Project Defender. As a result, we 
have developed concepts and equipment 
for a system that competent evaluators 
consider would provide valuable, if im- 
perfect, protection against a relatively 
light, unsophisticated attack. It could 
provide nearly perfect protection against 
an attack of the accidental type or of the 
type that Communist China might be able 
to launch in the 1970's. From a fairly 
basic beginning that provided a thin area 
defense for the entire United States and 
a more concentrated defense for some of 
our missile sites at a cost of slightly 
more than $4 billion, this system could 
be expanded to provide more defense 
against Soviet missile attack for 25 cities 
at a total cost of just under $10 billion 
or the same kind of defense for 50 cities 
for a total cost of slightly more than $19 
billion. 

To these cost estimates Secretary 
McNamara adds predictions of cost over- 
runs, the cost of procuring a new inter- 
ceptor force to prevent a bomber attack 
from negating our missile defense, and 
the cost of an expanded fallout shelter 
program to arrive at his conjecture that 
we would eventually spend $40 billion 
once we started. I referred only partly 
in jest to this figure as being intended 
as a congressional deterrent. Any part 
of this that is spent would be spread over 
a period of 5 to 7 years. I do not agree 
that we would inevitably spend this, and 
even if we did, it is not staggering in rela- 
tion to the importance of the objective, 
our ability to pay it, or what we are 
spending annually in Vietnam. 

Of greater concern than the cost is 
the Secretary’s belief that even expendi- 


tures of this magnitude would not reduce 


US. casualties in the slightest if the So- 
viet Union reacted to the deployment of 
an ABM defense here by increasing the 
second strike damage potential of their 
offensive forces. I referred earlier to 
the uncertainty and skepticism, appar- 
ently shared by General Wheeler and 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
that the Soviet Union would respond in 
such a way that our defense would be 
negated. If they did not, even the De- 
partment’s figures estimate that the $10 
billion investment would save 80 million 
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Americans and that investment of the 
$19 billion would save 90 million Ameri- 
cans in the event of a Soviet first strike. 
It seems to me that the objective in de- 
fense should be to prepare to save all 
that you can, even if you are unable to 
save everything and everyone. 

Last year the committee took the ini- 
tiative in recommending an additional 
$167.9 million to begin production for 
the deployment of a missile defense sys- 
tem. This action has been erroneously 
attributed elsewhere but the record will 
show that it originated in this commit- 
tee and in the Senate. That amount, 
which has not been used, and the $377 
million that is in the budget for possible 
use in 1968 are enough, when combined, 
to finance the first year’s cost of any one 
of several possible deployments. Fortu- 
nately, it is not necessary to decide now 
what the ultimate scope of the deploy- 
ment need be. 

The committee, of course, does not op- 
pose negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on an agreement banning the deploy- 
ment of complicated, expensive, and ex- 
tensive missile defense systems. We be- 
lieve, however, that these negotiations 
should take into account that a bilateral 
agreement would leave us vulnerable to 
a possible nuclear attack from Commu- 
nist China, from future members of the 
nuclear “club,” or even an accidental at- 
tack. The committee feels that full con- 
sideration should be given to permitting 
deployment of at least the “thin” ABM 
defense. If an agreement that fully pro- 
tects the interest of the United States 
cannot be consummated within a reason- 
able period, the committee strongly be- 
lieves that the available funding should 
be used to begin production for deploy- 
ment of a missile defense system, a pro- 
gram that requires several years to ac- 
complish. 

This position is shared with some high- 
ly competent company, including the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I noticed in 
the press last week, I believe, that Dr. 
Harold Agnew, the head of the Scientific 
Laboratory Weapons Division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Los Alamos 
laboratory, now holds to this view. 

In an article in the Washington Post 
of March 17, Dr. Agnew was quoted as 
fearing that the companies working on 
Nike X are now ready for the next step 
but might disband their technical teams 
and convert their facilities to other uses 
if the system is kept in suspension an- 
other year. I also like his deprecation 
of the suggestion that anything good for 
us militarily also has to be good for our 
potential adversaries. In addition, he is 
reported to have criticized the idea that 
any increases in our capability can be 
considered good only if they contribute 
to stability. To his disapproval of these 
notions, I say “hear, hear,” and his will- 
ingness to stick his neck out in this re- 
spect I salute. 

In the bomber field, the Department 
of Defense still has not been persuaded 
that the Air Force should develop the new 
bomber that has become known under 
the acronym of AMSA, standing and ad- 
vanced manned strategic aircraft; $26 
million will be spent for work on engines 
and avionics for such a new bomber but 
there is no decision to proceed with con- 
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tract definition, which is a prerequisite 
to getting down to business on produc- 
tion. I did not note any great enthusiasm 
by the Secretary of Defense in that direc- 
tion. For bombers, the Department’s 
plans still call for producing 210 FB- 
111’s, the bomber version of the TFX 
that will be equipped with the air-to- 
surface standoff missile called SRAM, 
and retaining 255 of the later model B- 
52˙8. 

Under the Department's plans, the 
earliest we could get anything better 
would be fiscal year 1976. By adding 
extra authorization and appropriations 
for this purpose for several years, the 
Congress has demonstrated its convic- 
tion that we will need a new bomber in 
the middle 70’s. By refusing to acceler- 
ate the bomber development, the civilian 
heads in the Defense Department have 
shown that they doubt very much that 
a follow-on bomber has any purpose in 
our strategic forces. It probably would 
be futile to try to change their mind 
again this year, but I would not want 
the lack of any additional authorization 
this year to be construed as a change of 
my view that the Department should be 
moving faster to provide another long- 
range bomber with a large weapon- 
carrying capacity and high speed at both 
high and low altitudes. 

Having dwelled for perhaps too long 
on only one phase of our defense ef- 
forts—although perhaps the most con- 
troversial—I should move along to other 
subjects. 

GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


Thus far I have referred not at all to 
our general purpose forces, those that 
are deeply involved in the fighting in 
Vietnam and the kinds that would be 
used in resisting aggression against 
Western Europe, at least in the early 
stages. Most of the Army’s combat units, 
nearly all the Navy forces except the 
Polaris submarines, the Marine Corps, 
and the tactical units of the Air Force 
are in this category. 

One of the reasons for the steep in- 
crease in military spending since the end 
of fiscal year 1965 is that by the end of 
this fiscal year, we will have about 
730,000 more men on active duty than 
we had when the decision to send U.S. 
combat forces to Vietnam was made. 
The pending bill is an authorization of 
appropriations for purposes other than 
personnel costs, but more personnel 
requires more weapons and equipment, 
and therefore the level of forces and 
their deployment are important deter- 
minants of major procurement and 
therefore defense spending. 

Our ground force strength objective 
for fiscal year 1968 is 3144 division force 
equivalents, a term defined as a division 
itself plus all its supporting forces. The 
Army will have 18% active division 
equivalents and the Marine Corps will 
have four. Of these 22% active divisions, 
844 will be deployed in southeast Asia 
6% Army and two Marine Corps—five in 
Europe, and two in Korea. Seven di- 
visions—five Army and two Marine 
Corps—will be held in the United States 
as a central reserve. In addition, there 
are nine divisions in the reserve—eight 
Army and one Marine Corps. These are 
the ground forces upon which we would 
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rely for response to any expansion of the 
war in southeast Asia or if fighting to 
which our security interest requires us 
to respond breaks out elsewhere in the 
world. 

To supply these forces with the 
weapons, equipment, ammunition, and 
supplies they need in combat, procure- 
ment objecitves are established generally 
on the basis of how much is needed to 
keep our forces fighting before produc- 
tion can be increased enough to replace 
those items consumed in combat. 

ARMY 


In progressing toward the Army equip- 
ment authorization of 264 division sets, 
the 1968 procurement program involves 
continued purchase of the Iroquois, 
Cobra, Chinook, observation, and heavy 
lift helicopters and Mohawk fixed-wing 
observation aircraft. Missile systems re- 
ceiving funds are ground support equip- 
ment for the Pershing, the Lance divi- 
sion support missile that will replace 
Honest John, the Tow and Shillelagh 
antitank missiles, and the Redeye and 
Chaparral missiles for air defense of 
troops in the field. 

There is tentative approval for the 
conversion of an Army airborne division 
to an airmobile type like the 1st Air 
Cavalry Division that has given such a 
good account of itself in Vietnam. The 
timing of this conversion will depend on 
details of a conversion plan to be formu- 
lated by the Army and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, but it has been provisionally 
scheduled for the early part of fiscal year 
1969. 

NAVY 

The Navy's carrier force program is for 
a fleet of 15 attack carriers and 12 air 
wings. No new carrier is in this year’s 
program, but it is understood that a 
nuclear-powered one probably will be in 
the fiscal year 1969 request. The ship- 
building program approved by the De- 
partment of Defense for 1968 is substan- 
tially smaller than the one that had 
been projected earlier. Changes include 
reductions in the approved number of 
nuclear-powered attack submarines from 
five to three, in amphibious ships from 
17 to one, and in logistics ships, from 15 
to three. These reductions are unre- 
lated to the committee’s decision to dis- 
approve construction of a new class of 
so-called fast deployment logistics ships 
that I shall discuss in a few moments. 

The Navy is designing a new class of 
escort ships now called DX that may be 
procured under the total package pro- 
curement concept. The same system 
may be used for a closely related develop- 
ment of a new class of guided missile 
ships now designated DXG. Both of 
these new types could have the same hull 
but employ different weapon systems or 
they may have common bow and stern 
sections, but different midsections for 
each type. Also under development for 
possible procurement under the single 
package plan is a new kind of amphibious 
ship, designated LHA, that will be 
capable of providing over-the-beach and 
vertical envelopment assault tactics for 
the Marine Corps. It will be designed to 
launch landing craft as well as heli- 
copters and will combine the character- 
istics now in two different amphibious 
types, the LPH and the LPD. 
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Major types of aircraft to be procured 
by the Navy and Marine Corps include 
the RA5C for reconnaissance, the A6A 
for all-weather attack, the EA6B for elec- 
tronic countermeasures, the ATA for 
close support, interdiction, and light at- 
tack missions, the OV10A for counterin- 
surgency missions, and the P3B for anti- 
submarine warfare patrol. 

In Navy aircraft, I have purposely left 
until last the F-111B, the Navy version 
of the highly controversial TFX. The 
Navy intention is to use this aircraft, 
equipped with the new Phoenix missile, 
that will be capable of detecting several 
different hostile aircraft at long ranges 
and launching missiles to destroy them, 
as an interceptor. But this plane has 
had many problems, notably weight. It 
has yet to be demonstrated that the air- 
craft can be made suitable for carrier 
operations. The Secretary of the Navy 
insists that all alternatives to it have 
been carefully explored and that the 
Navy has passed the point of no return 
in its commitment to the E-111B for the 
period when this aircraft will be needed. 
Based on these assurances, the commit- 
tee has left the authorization for it un- 
touched, but before appropriations 
against this authorization are made, fur- 
ther evidence of progress in solving the 
many problems that have beset develop- 
ment of this aircraft will be needed. 

AIR FORCE 


Major aircraft procurement for Air 
Force general purpose forces will be of 
the F-111A, the FAE, and the A-7. There 
has been some problem in matching the 
engine to the airframe of the F-111A, 
but there is little doubt that this will 
prove to be an effective attack aircraft 
for the Air Force. 

AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT 


Disapproved by the committee was a 
proposal to begin the construction of 
seven fast deployment logistics ships to- 
ward a planned force of 30 of these ships. 
In concept, these vessels would have been 
loaded with heavy, bulky equipment used 
by ground forces in combat and they 
would have been constantly deployed in 
forward areas throughout the world. 
Theoretically, ground troops would be 
flown to a combat area to find the heavy 
equipment already there. : 

The committee was concerned about 
the psychological effect, both at home 
and abroad, of being committed to de- 
ployment of these huge floating arsenals 
all over the world. In the judgment of 
the committee, we should not unilaterally 
assume the function of policing the 
world. Some nations would consider this 
facility for intervention anywhere, any- 
time as an intimidation. As for the ef- 
fect of too much pre-positioning on our 
own decisions, there is reason to think, 
to put it colloquially, that if it is easy 
for us to go anywhere and do anything, 
we will always be going somewhere and 
doing something. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Do I correctly 
understand the Senator to say that we 
had contemplated seven ships initially, 
fully supplied logistically, with an ulti- 
mate goal of 30, to be stationed every- 
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where or anywhere throughout the 
world? 

Mr. RUSSELL. All over the seven 
seas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would that not in 
effect make us a world policeman and 
make us subject to actions for which we 
might not assent in Congress? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that 
was one of the beliefs that moved the 
committee to reject this proposal. As I 
have just stated, we did not think that 
we should go any further in a unilateral 
effort to police the entire world or impose 
a Pax Americana. 

Of course, if these large ships, each of 
40,000-ton displacement and loaded with 
heavy equipment, were scattered 
throughout the world, one of them would 
be constantly positioned near any pos- 
sible danger spot. The demand would 
be for Uncle Sam to use the ships and 
send troops to take care of the situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
appears to me that this would be an in- 
vitation on our part which I think should 
be foreclosed. 

Do I correctly understand the Senator 
to say that this proposal was eliminated 
by the committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The committee has 
recommended that it be eliminated, and 
the Senate has agreed to the amendment 
which eliminates it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Reduction of the Navy’s shipbuilding 
authorization request by $301.1 million 
to effectuate the committee’s action does 
not mean the Armed Forces are left 
without provision for the heavy equip- 
ment they would need in combat over- 
seas. In many areas where we are com- 
mitted by treaty or otherwise to resist 
aggression it is possible to pre-position 
this equipment on land. This has been 
done in Western Europe. Moreover, we 
already have some Victory class ships 
that can provide a limited amount of 
pre-positioning at sea, if this is a wise 
course to follow. Furthermore, the 
C-5A, a new, very large, air transport 
that is being developed, will be capable 
of carrying 98 percent of the equipment 
an Army division needs. 

_ Incidentally, Mr. President, since the 

C-5A will be produced in my own State 
of Georgia, I anticipate criticism that 
my reaction to the FDL was influenced by 
the hope that the production of the C- 
5A might thereby be increased. That 
argument could be made, of course, but I 
suspect there was at least a mild attempt 
to coerce me during the hearings by the 
suggestion that if one does not accept the 
necessity for this vast fleet of ships of 
the FDL type, the numbers of the C-5A 
required might have to be reduced. I 
think the committee’s action demon- 
strates that what was perhaps a mildly 
veiled threat did not color my own judg- 
ment on this issue. 

I think it would be inadvisable for us 
to pre-position some thirty of these 
mighty floating arsenals all over the 
world. There is no limit to what it could 
eventually cost us. If we are engaged in 
a war with a nation using sophisticated 
weapons, these ships would be sitting 
ducks for submarines and aircraft. Es- 
cort ships would be required, and there 
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is no way to ascertain at the present time 
just how much it would cost to protect 
each one of these ships in pre-positioned 
locations. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Although my statement already has 
run to probably excessive length, I must 
comment at least briefly on the $7.2 bil- 
lion this bill provides in authorization of 
appropriations for research, develop- 
ment. text, and evaluation. 

In reviewing the requests of the mili- 
tary departments and the defense agen- 
cies, the Secretary of Defense made re- 
ductions of about $900 million in these 
requests. The committee has decided to 
recommend no further reductions, al- 
though it recognizes that much of this ef- 
fort is, by the very nature of research, 
unproductive. 

Considering the $7.2 billion as a meas- 
ure of research effort is misleading, be- 
cause about $2.4 billion of this is for de- 
velopment work on systems that have al- 
ready been approved for deployment. 

Much of the rest of the R. & D. author- 
ization is for development work less ad- 
vanced than that on systems approved 
for deployment. 

A more accurate measure of the effort 
devoted to the technology base for fu- 
ture weapons development is to combine 
the $409 million budgeted for research, 
one of the five sequential steps into which 
the Department organizes its R. & D. 
effort, with the $988 million budgeted for 
exploratory development, another of the 
sequential steps and the second most 
elementary of them. 

In 1968, $27 million has been budgeted 
for the program started in 1967 that has 
the objective of broadening the geo- 
graphic base of the Department’s pro- 
gram of research conducted by colleges 
and universities. This program, which 
is styled THEMIS, was initiated in re- 
sponse to frequent congressional com- 
plaints against undue concentration of 
defense research in a few institutions of 
higher learning. Defense participation 
will at first be directed to participating 
in about 50 new centers of excellence in 
science and technology, with each center 
receiving support of not less than about 
$200,000 per year from the Department. 

A detailed discussion of the major 
research and development that will be 
prosecuted next year would detain the 
Senate unreasonably. For those Sena- 
tors who wish more information, there 
is some elaboration in the committee re- 
port and more in the hearings to which I 
invite your attention. I should point out, 
though, that for its part in maintaining 
four specific safeguards relating to the 
test ban treaty, the Department of De- 
fense has budgeted $255 million in fiscal 
year 1968, compared with $224 million 
in fiscal year 1967 and about $238 million 
in fiscal year 1966. 

Earlier in my remarks I commented 
that the size of this authorization and 
the amount of the whole Defense De- 
partment budget are substantially en- 
larged by our efforts in South Vietnam. 
But if we had never tried to help there, 
we would still need a large authoriza- 
tion of this type and in my judgment 
the defense budget would be in the 50 
billions, at least. 

In presenting the 1967 supplemental 
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authorization and appropriations to the 
Senate, I tried to make clear my strong 
conviction that so long as our forces are 
committed in southeast Asia there is no 
alternative to unstinting support of 
those forces. Yet, we should not allow 
ourselves to become so preoccupied with 
events in that part of the world that we 
do not safeguard our even more vital 
interests elsewhere. The bill before the 
Senate is directed more toward general 
and varied military power than to a 
specialized capability without utility 
when the war in Vietnam is over. 

Among the nations of the earth, each 
attaches an importance to defense that 
is proportionate to its valuation of its in- 
stitutions, resources, traditions, and in- 
dividual rights. The United States has 
more that is worth protecting than has 
any other nation, and Iam thankful that 
our citizens are willing to pay the price 
of its defense. I trust this will always be 
true. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from Maine, who is the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, desires to make a state- 
ment. When she has finished, I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I am 
glad to join the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services in urging the 
approval of the bill. 

I hope the authorization and appropri- 
ations requested by the Department of 
Defense for fiscal year 1968 are enough 
to do what needs to be done. The Secre- 
tary of Defense informed the committee 
he had reduced the requests of the mili- 
tary departments and the Defense agen- 
cies for 1968 by $17.6 billion. 

I suppose it is standard procedure to 
request a little more than you expect to 
receive in Defense, as elsewhere, but it is 
hard for me to believe that all the pro- 
grams this $17.6 billion would have 
funded were recommended by respon- 
sible officials only in the expectation that 
there would be some reductions. 

I think the committee has done the 
right thing in disapproving the initia- 
tion of what could be a costly new pro- 
gram for the construction of logistics 
ships that would be constantly deployed 
throughout the world. 

Perhaps a few new ships of this type 
can be justified, but apparently the profit 
on the construction of a small number 
of ships would be inadequate to subsi- 
dize the construction of new shipbuild- 
ing facilities the Department of Defense 
considers necessary. 

I would hope the Department might 
make further efforts to modernize exist- 
ing shipbuilding facilities and that the 
existing shipbuilding industry could find 
a way to produce the needed ships at a 
reasonable cost. 

The committee report contains an 
explanation of the reasons for including 
military assistance to South Vietnam, 
other free-world forces there, Laos, and 
Thailand in the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. For some time I have 
thought the relationship between mili- 
tary assistance and functions of the 
Department of Defense is so close that 
authorizations for both should be con- 
sidered by the same committee. 
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The action proposed this year is, in 
my opinion, a large step toward this 
objective. I am concerned, though, 
about what could be the very open-ended 
nature of this authorization. 

The level of assistance provided to 
Laos and Thailand could affect the 
safety of U.S. forces in southeast Asia. 
For this reason I have not insisted on 
adopting a ceiling on the amount that 
may be furnished as military assistance. 

It was with considerable reluctance 
that I joined in the committee’s ap- 
proval of the authorization with respect 
to the deployment of an anti-ballistic- 
missile defense system. I can give no 
assurance that I will do so again next 
year. 

I am becoming more and more inclined 
to believe that the Secretary of Defense 
is right—but for the wrong reason—on 
this issue. I am not convinced that the 
state of the art on an anti-ballistic- 
missile defense system has reached a 
relatively static status. 

I am not convinced that the state of 
the art has leveled off on a plateau to 
the extent that we can safely make the 
assumption that Russia is on such a 
plateau of development and does not 
have a potential—if not actual—capabil- 
ity of a completely different and more 
effective defense system than that on 
which present thinking is based. 

I am not convinced that the ground 
placements of what may appear to be 
Russia's anti-ballistic-missile defense 
system are what they seem but that 
rather they may be decoys of classic de- 
ception designed to motivate us to a very 
costly defense system that may be ob- 
solete or become obsolete in the near 
future. 

Consequently, I am becoming more 
and more inclined to believe that the 
Secretary of Defense is right—but for the 
wrong reason—on this issue. 

Obviously, this authorization and ap- 
propriations based on it are not all that 
the military departments and the De- 
fense agencies would like. But I believe 
the programs this bill would authorize 
will add significantly to our military 
strength. 

In supporting the bill, I want to ac- 
knowledge the great leadership and fair- 
ness of the chairman on this bill and the 
very admirable manner in which he con- 
ducts the work of the committee in a 
strictly nonpartisan character. 

I also want to commend Mr. William 
Darden, the chief of staff of the com- 
mittee, and the staff members who did 
such an excellent job on this legislation 
and on whom we are so dependent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine. She is one 
of the best informed and most valuable 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pend- 
ing bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in order 
now to request the yeas and nays on the 
treaty, which has already been discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the treaty. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote on 
the pending business, the military au- 
thorization bill, be taken at 3:30 p.m.; 
that if any amendments are to be offered 
in the meantime, there be a limitation 
of debate on each amendment of 1 hour, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the proposer of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], and that rule 
XII be waived. I should have said that 
the vote will be held not later than 3:30 
p.m., but I assume it will be around that 
time. I also ask that the vote on the 
treaty come immediately after the vote 
on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE GUAM WAR COUNCIL 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
we Americans have always claimed with 
pride that we are the most revolutionary 
people in the world. In the past that 
was true. Unfortunately our policy in 
this administration has come to the sad 
situation where we are now regarded as 
the most unrevolutionary nation in the 
entire world. 

The winds of freedom have been blow- 
ing throughout the world, especially in 
southeast Asia during the entire time 
from immediately following the end of 
World War Il. They have been blowing 
in a manner and to an extent almost 
beyond belief. 

The Guam War Council was supposed- 
ly for President Johnson, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, and other top admin- 
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tration officials to review with our mili- 
tary and naval leaders in Vietnam and 
our newly nominated Ambassador to Vi- 
etnam and his associates the progress 
of the war and to discuss future plans for 
the war. Unfortunately, our President 
included, or perhaps considered that he 
was blackjacked into including, Prime 
Minister Ky and the South Vietnamese 
chief of state of the militarist regime in 
Saigon. In our Revolutionary War when 
we wrenched our freedom by force from 
the oppression of England, there were 
thousands of American colonists in all of 
the Thirteen Colonies who opposed their 
fellow Americans who were asking liber- 
ation from Great Britain. The patriots 
who fought and won the Revolutionary 
War looked down upon and held in ut- 
most contempt and termed Tories“ 
those who opposed their efforts of libera- 
tion. 

Unfortunately in the miserable civil 
war in Vietnam in which we had been in- 
volved to a small degree by President 
Eisenhower and now in a gigantic way 
under President Johnson, we are sup- 
porting and upholding the “Tories” of 
South Vietnam against the forces of the 
National Liberation Front. At the Guam 
Conference, Ky, the flamboyant Prime 
Minister of the Saigon regime who was 
a pilot in the French colonial army at 
the time the French were oppressing his 
fellow countrymen, has been strength- 
ened by the continuing endorsement of 
our administration. 

The sad truth is that in June 1965, 10 
generals overthrew the civilian govern- 
ment of South Vietnam in a coup and 
forced the then civilian President into 
exile. Who were the 10 generals? Nine 
of them were from what is called North 
Vietnam. These nine fought in the army 
of the French colonial oppressors seek- 
ing from 1946 to the time of their defeat 
at Dienbienphu on May 7, 1954, to rees- 
tablish by force the lush Indochinese em- 
pire which the French first achieved in 
the 19th century by their modern weap- 
ons and in an invasion overwhelming 
primitive, peaceful people. The forces 
of the National Liberation Front de- 
feated the French and their auxiliaries 
by May 1954. 

These nine Vietnamese tories then 
moved into the southern part of Viet- 
nam and became officers in the armed 
forces of the Saigon government. These 
nine and one other general who had 
fought with the forces of the National 
Liberation Front in achieving freedom 
for the people living in the Indochinese 
colonial empire suddenly took over power 
in Saigon in June 1965, overturning the 
civilian government. They chose Air 
Marshal Ky as Prime Minister. Ky was 
born and reared in Hanoi. He was also 
a tory, being a pilot in the French Army. 
Our CIA agents and their armed forces 
backed this coup of June 19, 1965; else 
it would not have succeeded. 

Mr. President, except for the power 
of the United States and the machina- 
tions of our CIA, Ky and the tories form- 
ing the military junta would have been 
ousted from office long ago. In fact, Ky 
would not last 2 weeks except for the 
might of the United States. Sooner or 
later—I hope it will be sooner—he will 
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enjoy life as a resident of the French 
Riviera. I interviewed Ky in South 
Vietnam and very definitely do not ad- 
mire him. 

The Guam conference will no doubt 
lead to sending in more American GI’s 
to fight a land war in Vietnam. It will 
lead to more devastation of what is 
called North Vietnam. I say what is 
called north for the reason that over 
hundreds of years there has never been a 
North or South Vietnam. The Indo- 
chinese French colonial empire consisted 
of what is now Vietnam, both North and 
South, and Cambodia and Laos. It was 
not until the Geneva agreement of 1954, 
which we Americans agreed to, but which 
our representatives did not sign, that 
Vietnam was divided into two areas— 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam. 
The Geneva accords stated: 

The military demarcation line at the 17th 
parallel is provisional and should not in any 
way be considered as constituting a political 
or territorial boundary. 


The reason for this demarcation di- 
vision was that Ho Chi Minh and his 
forces were in power north of the 17th 
parallel, with no opposition whatever 
from other Vietnamese. He, in fact, 
was regarded as the George Washington 
of Vietnam and the liberator of his coun- 
try from French oppression. South Viet- 
nam was set up as a neutral state. The 
agreement provided for supervision of the 
Geneva agreement by an International 
Control Commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives of Poland, Italy, and Canada. 
It also provided for a neutral zone 6 miles 
in width to extend south of the 17th 
parallel. It was specifically provided that 
in 1956 an election would be held to 
chose a president of all Vietnam. Our 
puppet chief of state in Saigon, Diem, 
called off the proposed election. This, 
no doubt at the instance and direction 
of our CIA. Then the civil war again 
broke out. 

In our Revolutionary War, when our 
patriots were fighting for liberation from 
England, early in 1776 Lord North of 
Great Britain for King George III paid 
thousands of pounds sterling to the Duke 
of Hesse-Cassel to purchase 10,000 or 
more Hessian soldiers, who were trans- 
ported on English ships to America, 
where they fought beside the Redcoats 
to crush American rebels. Of course, 
the British fed and paid these merce- 
naries. _ These Hessian mercenaries 
fought valiantly against the American 
patriots at the Battle of Long Island, at 
Monmouth, Germantown, and, in fact, 
every major battle of the Revolution. 

George Washington, on Christmas 
night 1776, crossed the Delaware River 
with a small force and marched on Tren- 
ton, surprising the Hessian mercenaries 
in the midst of their celebration, killing 
their commanding officer, General Rahl, 
and capturing 2,000 soldiers with their 
equipment. State Secretary Dean Rusk, 
who refers contemptuously to sneak at- 
tacks on the Vietcong as if surprise night 
attacks in war are something despicable, 
might term this a sneak attack by 
George Washington. I hope not. We 
Americans regard this as a great victory 
in the Revolutionary War and, in fact, a 
turning point in that war. At Saratoga, 
thousands of Hessians fought and then 
surrendered when the English general, 
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John Burgoyne, was surrounded and 
forced to capitulate. 

In our involvement in the war in Viet- 
nam, we Americans have secured and 
transported on our ships more than 50,- 
000 Korean soldiers and, in addition, 
2,000 non-combat Philippine engineers. 
They have been armed, equipped, 
clothed, and maintained at our expense. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara would hotly 
deny that these 50,000 soldiers of the Re- 
public of Korea and 2,000 engineers of 
the Army of the Philippine Republic are 
mercenaries. The facts are that in ad- 
dition to paying these soldiers, we Ameri- 
cans clothe, feed, arm, and equip them. 
Our President increased the foreign aid 
from our Government to the Republic 
of Korea by $150 million last year as a 
quid pro quo for the commitment of this 
large and very fine fighting contingent of 
Korean soldiers. Their prize division, 
the Ist or Tiger Division, and other 
South Korean soldiers have fought most 
bravely, most courageously, and have 
demonstrated their combat readiness 
time and time again. Their losses in 
men killed and wounded have been con- 
siderable. Our aid to the Philippine Re- 
public was increased by our President by 
$50 million a year when an agreement 
was accomplished with President Marcos, 
reversing the policy of his predecessor, 
who had refused our urgent requests that 
Philippine soldiers be sent to fight with 
us in Vietnam. 

We, of course, transported the Philip- 
pine contingent to South Vietnam and 
are maintaining them there and paying 
them there. It is denied that these sol- 
diers are mercenaries. Just what the 
distinction and difference is between 
them and the Hessians who fought 
against our American forces of libera- 
tion nearly 200 years ago is beyond me. 

Assistant Secretary of State William P. 
Bundy, who was in Manila at that time, 
was reported by United Press-Interna- 
tional as disputing my description of the 
Philippine noncombat engineers as mer- 
cenaries in exchange for increased U.S. 
aid to the Philippine Republic. He said 
American aid was being extended to the 
Philippines independent of any consider- 
ation of that nation participating in the 
Vietnam war, and reflected nothing more 
than deep concern for the progress of 
that country. Frankly, I would like to 
cross-examine him on that statement. 

It is reported by Defense Secretary 
McNamara that approximately 45,000 
soldiers of the Hanoi government have 
infiltrated across the 17th parallel into 
what is termed South Vietnam and are 
fighting with the VC against us in the 
American ground war that is now raging 
in Vietnam. If this figure is accurate 
as the maximum number of north Viet- 
namese soldiers fighting with the VC in 
South Vietnam—and he says it is—then 
that total number is thousands less 
than the total forces of the Republic of 
Korea and the Philippine Republic 
brought into South Vietnam by us. This 
is to say nothing whatever regarding the 
4,000 Australians and the few hundred 
New Zealanders who have joined our 
American forces. 

Furthermore, the Vietnam military au- 
thorization bill passed last year provided 
that beginning with fiscal year 1967 the 
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cost of all “allied” military forces in 
Vietnam would be funded by regular De- 
fense Department appropriations instead 
of through the military assistance pro- 
gram. The Korean and Filipino con- 
tingents have cost American taxpayers 
many millions of dollars. For some rea- 
son known only to Defense Department 
bureaucrats, they have listed the exact 
amount as classified information and I 
am not at liberty to reveal it at this 
time. 

Mr. President, in this connection I re- 
cently received a very thoughtful letter 
from a captain of the U.S. Navy sta- 
tioned in Vietnam or in the 7th Fleet off 
the shore of Vietnam. For the benefit of 
those who will be reading the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD and are unfamiliar with 
service rank, I should point out that a 
captain in the Navy is the equivalent of 
a full colonel in the Army or Air Force. 
This U.S. naval officer signed his name 
and APO address to his letter. He made 
no request that I should not disclose his 
name to any of my fellow Senators, and 
I shall gladly do so. In his very thought- 
ful letter, this high-ranking American 
officer points out the small contribution 
the Philippine and ROK soldiers are 
making to our efforts in Vietnam. This 
is not just a letter from a disgruntled 
serviceman, but an informative letter 
from a high-ranking officer in our Armed 
Forces. Believing that it merits the at- 
tention of all Members of the Congress, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that this letter be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAIGON, 
March 11, 1967. 
Senator STEPHEN M. YounNG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YOUNG: My friends and I are 
glad to read, in the morning Saigon Papers, 
that you have voiced thoughts on the value 
of Korean, and Philippino Troops, in the 
Vietnam War. 

We appreciate your very wise conclusions 
on this matter, and agree with you 100%. 

On the scene here we can especially appre- 
ciate the activity, and value of these troops, 
to the USA, in our endeavors for S. Vietnam. 

We observe that the biggest operations of 
these troops, consist of buying in the U.S. 
Armed Forces PX stores, and immediately 
selling the same, on black market of S. Viet- 
nam. They fill the PX stores usually so 
crowded with their people that it is difficult 
to walk, or to buy needed items in the 
stores—the shelves are completely depleted 
immediately by the Korean, Philippino 
Troops. 

These people are given the full privileges 
of U.S. Troops, in rationed items, Radios, 
Watches, Televisions, Whiskey, Wine, Beer, 
Cameras, Movie Projectors, Tape Recorders, 
Typewriters, etc. 

The U.S. Air Force flies them around S. 
Vietnam, where they demand to go, and gives 
them all their equipment, fighting and other- 
wise, for their comfort and benefits in S. 
Vietnam, Automobiles, Jeeps, Sedans, trucks, 
boats, etc. An article in local papers states 
USA recently gave them 25 Transport planes, 
for use in moving their Troop equipment, to 
and from Korea to Saigon. 

The Koreans have LST ships moving regu- 
larly between Korea and S. Vietnam, to Move 
their politicians, Troop followers, merchants, 
and merchandise, sold to S. Vietnam mer- 
chants, plus returning to Korea all the pur- 
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chases made here in the PX stores, and other 
facilities, 

I cannot read, or learn of any great con- 
tribution to U.S.A. War efforts or purposes 
here in S. Vietnam, by the Koreans, Their 
principal activity, as reported in newspapers 
is to build schools or other shacks for Viet- 
nam refugees in their villages, or in like 
manner to do such related jobs. My observa- 
tion has been that they are used principally 
as sentry guard duty etc around US Army 
Bases, 

The same is true of the Philippinos, except 
they don't even pretend to be on military 
duty, and are not in the war actually as fight- 
ing troops. Yet they likewise are given all 
privileges of the U.S. fighting men in the PX 
stores and all other activities. I observe that 
they even pay their purchases at PX stores 
in their Philippino Currency, which of course 
is highly devaluated in foreign markets. 

I have read lately the violent resentment 
by Congressmen of the Philippines, on many 
U.S. decisions, toward granting their country, 
more AID and more money for their projects, 
among which is their threat to withdraw the 
present Philippino forces from S. Vietnam, 
unless we equip forthwith some 6 Divisions of 
thelr Engineer Troops, employed in Philip- 
pine Island, with the full and latest equip- 
ment available in our Army. 

My reaction to this is to have the present 
Philippino Troops in S. Vietnam returned to 
their country, and do not in any way allow 
any more of them to come to S. Vietnam, un- 
der any circumstances pertaining to request, 
or invitation of the U.S. Government. 

Now we read that all this will commence 
again with Thailand Troops, and that we are 
up to our necks in dealings with that Na- 
tion—all of which makes me very sad, and 
apprehensive for the welfare of the USA, now 
and hereafter, and for our Children coming 
afterwards. 

I would say this Senator, one sure way to 
reduce this trend of USA butting into the 
affairs of all other Nations, in an increasing 
manner, is to simply cut off the money. 
Those in Authority of USA would cheerfully 
give 100 Billion of our Dollars each year for 
such activity if unchecked. 

I say Sir, that the time has come to stop 
this, and to live within our means, and spend 
just what we can afford, each year, and what 
we actually need for the USA with no con- 
cern or regard, whatever, for Putting the af- 
fairs of S. Vietnam in Ideal order, or for land- 
ing a man on the moon, or any place else, or 
for educating the world, through our CIA 
organization, or for the multitude of screw 
ball projects that our President has in mind 
in an unceasing flow of his fertile imagina- 
tion, 

Just dont give them the money, Sir, to do 
all this promoting, with. Dont give it any 
way shape or form, this year or next. Dont 
allow the National Debt to increase, or any 
other money grabs that our President and 
his advisers can cook up. 

We feel here that the history of Indonesia, 
during the last 15 years, should serve as a 
guide for the USA, what to do, and what not 
to do, with other Nations undergoing expan- 
sion pains, and adjustments to the process of 
self Government. We got out after Sukarno 
kicked us out, and we left them jolly well 
alone to kill each other, and settle their own 
affairs, in their own native way, and they 
have done so. 

Why not take a lesson from that chapter 
of our international relations, and leave these 
Orentials run their destiny in their own way, 
and mind our own business in USA, as the 
Lord knows we have plenty there to mind. 

Thank you very much for your example in 
the Senate Sir, and do keep your position on 
S. Vietnam, and Korean Troops, and Philip- 
pino Engineers, firm and positive. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I have withheld 
the name of this naval captain for ob- 
vious reasons. However, if any Member 
of the Senate wishes to see a copy of the 
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original letter, I shall be glad to make it 
available to him. 

Mr. President, it was a mistake in the 
first instance for our Nation to become 
involved in a civil war in a small far-off 
land which is of no strategic or economic 
importance to the defense of our Nation. 
Likewise, it is unfortunate that we have 
sought the assistance of soldiers from 
client nations. Nonetheless, facts are 
facts, and this is what we have done. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that be- 
fore long we shall have extricated our- 
selves from this miserable civil war. We 
would do far better to help the poor, im- 
poverished, hungry people of Korea and 
the Philippine Republic, rather than se- 
curing them as additions to our Armed 
Forces in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, reading from the letter 
from this high-ranking officer, he says: 

We appreciate your very wise conclusions 
on this matter, and agree with you 100%. 

On the scene here we can especially appre- 
ciate the activity, and value of these troops, 
to the USA, in our endeavors for S. Vietnam. 

We observe that the biggest operations of 
these troops, consist of buying in the U.S. 
Armed Forces PX stores, and immediately 
selling the same, on black market of S. Viet- 
nam. They fill the PX stores usually so 
crowded with their people that it is difficult 
to walk, or to buy needed items in the 
stores—the shelves are completely depleted 
immediately by the Korean, Philippino 
Troops. 

These people are given the full privileges 
Watches, Televisions, Whiskey, Wine, Beer, 
Cameras, Movie Projectors, Tape Recorders, 
Typewriters, etc. 


Then he goes on and says: 

The Koreans have LST ships moving regu- 
larly between Korea and S. Vietnam, to Move 
their politicians, Troop followers, merchants, 
and merchandise, sold to S. Vietnam mer- 
chants, plus returning to Korea all the pur- 
chases made here in the PX stores, and other 
facilities. 


The same is true, this officer then 
states, of the Filipinos: 

Except they don’t even pretend to be on 
military duty, and are not in the war actually 
as fighting troops. Yet they likewise are 
given all privileges of the U.S. fighting men 
in the PX stores and all other activities. I 
observe that they even pay their purchases 
at PX stores in their Filipino Currency, 
which of course is highly devaluated in for- 
eign markets. 


I hope the entire letter of this fine of- 
ficer will be read by my fellow Senators. 

Mr. President, to continue and to bring 
my remarks to a conclusion, the first an- 
nouncement of the Guam Conference in- 
dicated that the President had in mind a 
quick trip to Guam for an American 
council of war with General Westmore- 
land, Ambassador Lodge, Ambassador- 
designate Bunker, their aides and the 
admirals of our Navy, including the com- 
manding officer of the 7th Fleet, to 
counsel together. The President evi- 
dently did not reckon with that flam- 
boyant character Prime Minister Ky, 
who announced that he and his staff and 
also Chief of State Thieu would attend. 
Here were two undesired guests and all 
their attachés. This was most unfortu- 
nate. 

Ky could not remain in power in Sai- 
gon for a week except for our Armed 
Forces and CIA. He and the generals of 
the Saigon regime rigged the election to 
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the constituent assembly. They barred 
what they term as “neutralists” from 
participating in the election. There were 
6,000 Buddhists, for instance, who did not 
participate. The military junta and Ky 
have resisted land reform and pacifica- 
tion of South Vietnam. The President, 
by finally inviting Ky to participate at 
the Guam Conference—I cannot read the 
President's mind, but I feel strongly about 
it, and I feel sure that his belated invi- 
tation was extended because Ky sounded 
off—unfortunately, has probably assured 
Ky’s election as president, particularly so 
that “neutralists” will be kept from vot- 
ing as they were last year. It is most un- 
fortunate that officials of our executive 
department from the President down 
cater to Ky, despite the fact that Ky 
again announced to the world that repre- 
sentatives of the National Liberation 
Front, or Vietcong, would not be permit- 
ted any place whatever at any peace con- 
ference. This pipsqueak who is unworthy 
to be prime minister of any nation, it 
seems to me—and I have talked to him 
personally—lays down a condition that 
the Vietcong will not be permitted to 
have delegates at any peace conference, 
and that he will not sit down with any 
representatives of the VC, despite an- 
nouncements from our President that he 
wishes a political settlement of the war, 
without any conditions. 

It seems evident that thousands more 
men of our Armed Forces, perhaps 50,000 
or 100,000 more, will be committed to 
fight this American war in South Viet- 
nam. Prime Minister Ky loudmouthed in 
addition—and that must have embar- 
rassed our President—at Guam, that we 
should invade Cambodia and Laos, block- 
ade Haiphong and fight on to a military 
victory. How long will our President 
stand for him? Ky’s friendly forces“ do 
nothing much except desert each month 
by the thousands. The South Vietnam- 
ese Army of Prime Minister Ky has 
waged no offensive whatever in many 
months. They have failed to hold areas 
we have cleared. It is evident the people 
of South Vietnam know that Ky is on the 
side of the landlords and of the privileged 
class of South Vietnam. While he is 
maintained in power by the might of 
the United States it is evident that the 
Vietcong will continue to fight for their 
lives and for their liberty against for- 
eign aggressors. Very definitely our un- 
fortunate position in South Vietnam is 
that of the French aggressors in 1954 
who were trying to regain their lush 
Indochinese Empire from men and 
women who had their first taste of free- 
dom following the end of World War II. 

If our President had rebuked Ky and 
denounced his belligerent boasts and had 
gone ahead with a council of war with 
our generals and admirals in Guam, then 
the door might have been opened some- 
what, leading to an honorable end to 
this terrible struggle. 

He failed to do that, and it seems evi- 
dent that what lies ahead is a greater 
involvement of American youngsters, 
more loss of priceless American lives, 
and a prolonged and enlarged and more 
bloody conflict. 

Mr. President, the informative letter 
from the U.S. Navy captain in Saigon, to 
which I have referred, contains impor- 
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tant and startling comments. I hope 
that all my colleagues will read the 
letter. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MILITARY PR 
IZATION, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 666), a bill to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1968 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
my right to the floor and that after the 
quorum has been concluded I be recog- 
nized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I realize 
that we are not involved in any great 
controversial matter. I have no desire 
to make it one, but rise only because of 
a recital in the commitee report at page 
5 which deals with the question of the 
development of an antimissile missile. 

Mr. President, I am entirely in accord 
with the idea of authorizing the ex- 
penditure which the committee is 
authorizing for this purpose. I point 
out, of course, that as I understand it, 
the previous authorization has not yet 
been utilized for the purpose, but, be that 
as it may, the committee is exercising 
its discretion, and I have no objection 
to that. 

What brings me to my feet is a dec- 
laration of policy by the committee, and 
I do not say this from any adversary 
sense, but I cannot subscribe to the pol- 
icy which the committee outlined. I 
think it is incumbent upon any of us who 
feel that way to make it clear that we do 
not agree, and that in voting for this 
authorization, we are not adopting the 
particular policy which the committee 
expresses as its own. 

I hasten to add that it is not unusual 
for a committee to express its point of 
view. The Appropriations Committee 
does so on occasion for whatever effect 
it may have. But in this particular case, 
as far as the major policy issue is con- 
cerned, I rise by way of a caveat to say 
that I do not believe the committee ex- 
pression should be binding on me and, 
obviously, it is not binding on the Senate. 

The real question at issue is that the 
committee proposes in its judgment to 
say that they would like negotiations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union to eliminate the requirement for 
an antimissile missile. Presumably, the 
Soviets would halt their activities in this 
regard as a result of negotiations. 


AUTHOR- 
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I notice, however, that the committee 
gives itself an out as to the kind of agree- 
ment that would be satisfactory to it by 
saying: “that fully protects the security 
interests of the United States.” 

That would not be just any agreement, 
but it would be an agreement that in their 
opinion would “fully” protect the secu- 
rity interests of the United States. 

I assume that an agreement of that 
character would be subject to ratifica- 
tion by the Senate and that that would 
probably conclude the matter. I will not 
dwell too much upon that. 

I would like to turn attention to the 
policy issue—when and if to deploy 
ABM’s and the timing thereof. The 
committee does not believe we should 
leave the time for negotiations on this 
matter with the Soviet Union undeter- 
minate. 

The committee uses the words, “agree- 
ment within a reasonable period.” 

The committee then says: “the com- 
mittee strongly believes the United 
States should begin procurement for de- 
pioyment of an antiballistic missile de- 
fense system,” in the event that no 
agreement is reached within that “rea- 
sonable period.” 

It is well known that there is great 
argument in the country as to that. 
Many argue that even if the negotia- 
tions do not succeed, it would not be ad- 
visable and desirable in strategic terms 
to deploy an antimissile system; that 
it would cost much without providing 
significant additional security. 

The committee gives us some choices 
on pages 4 and 5 of its report as to what 
they call a “thin” antiballistic missile 
system with a certain price tag on that 
and on the various choices as to the 
more inclusive ones. That question, of 
course, is left for further decision, but 
in any case the committee makes it very 
clear that it is the view of the commit- 
tee that we should begin procurement 
within a reasonable period if we cannot 
reach a satisfactory agreement. 

I believe that even if the negotiations 
do not succeed, I would wish to evaluate 
the strategic implications involved in 
such an antiballistic missile system at 
that time. 

The other point that the committee 
makes—in the same paragraph on page 
five—is: 

In the view of the committee our nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union should in- 
clude consideration of the desirability of our 
deploying a “thin” ABM defense against such 
threats, or those that might be posed by 
future nuclear powers. 


Mr. President, I very much doubt that 
it would be a proper element of negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union to indicate 
the desirability on our part of deploying 
an antiballistic missile defense system 
against these other unspecified, but ob- 
viously Chinese Communist, threats. 

I doubt very much that it would con- 
tribute to those negotiations and that it 
would be desirable or, indeed, appropri- 
ate as to the decision we will have to 
take if the negotiations do not succeed. 

Mr. President, for those reasons I state 
my reservation on the record and I 
qualify my vote by making it clear that 
such statement cannot and does not— 
and, of course, the committee does not 
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purport that it does so—bind the Senate. 
But I just wish to make it clear that 
in voting for this authorization, as I will, 
I am not subscribing to this policy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not understand 
what part of the report the Senator is 
complaining about. Is the Senator in 
favor of an agreement that does not pro- 
tect the security interests of the United 
States? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course not. I am in 
favor of an agreement, and in favor of 
an agreement that protects the security 
interests of the United States. But Iam 
not in favor of leaving it to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services to judge for me 
whether an agreement arrived at does 
protect the security interests of the 
United States. 

Iam not complaining about anything. 
I say that this committee has a perfect 
right to write what it did. The only 
thing I am guarding myself against is 
the understanding that when I vote for 
this authorization, I am not voting for 
the committee policy; I am voting for 
the authorization. It does not bind me, 
and it does not bind the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
New York well knows that it could not 
bind the Senate, that any treaty in this 
area would have to be submitted by the 
President of the United States to the en- 
tire Senate, and that perhaps it would 
not even be considered by the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

It is not unusual for a committee to 
express its views on these matters. I no- 
tice that some of the most voluminous 
reports we have are from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, which goes 
into the most minute detail on what it 
expects to be done. I do not feel bound 
by every statement in such reports. 

Unless there is a question of legal in- 
terpretation in the courts, the commit- 
tee’s views in the reports are obiter. 

Frankly, I do not see anything that is 
so drastic in these recommendations. 
The President has said that he wants 
to have these negotiations, and he asked 
for this money to go into this bill. The 
committee did not originate this appro- 
priation this year; the President did, be- 
cause he wished to have these negotia- 
tions. 

I do not see anything that is drastic 
in just expressing the view that even if 
we have an agreement with the Soviet 
Union, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that Communist China is now a nu- 
clear power; and I am sure the Senator 
from New York would not want us to 
close our eyes to that fact. 

Mr, JAVITS. I have called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to that fact, and I 
have spoken about it and have cast many 
votes on the strength of it, and will do so 
again. 

All I am attempting to do is this: I 
know that this is a hot issue in the De- 
fense Department, and it is a very hot 
issue in the country. Therefore, to leave 
this statement in the report, without 
anybody saying anything about it, might 
conceivably give the implication, by 
silence, that we all agreed and went 
along. The vote will be overwhelming, 
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perhaps unanimous—as indeed it de- 
serves to be, from that point of view. I 
wish to make it clear for myself as to 
how I interpret what is stated, even after 
the vote, and to state the obvious—which 
sometimes has to be stated—that it 
represents the view of a committee and 
is not binding on the Senate, even after 
the vote. 

I point out, with all respect to my col- 
league, the Senator from Georgia, that 
on occasion he has found himself in the 
same position in which I find myself, in 
respect of a report from the Committee 
on the Judiciary or from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare or some 
other committee. He wants to be sure 
that he has divorced himself from that 
part of it. Sometimes the Senator 
might speak, sometimes he might not. 

In this particular case, because it is 
a matter of great public interest, I am 
of the opinion that I should make my 
own view clear. I find no fault what- 
ever, and I believe if the Senator will 
read my remarks—I am sure he listened 
to them carefully 

Mr. RUSSELL. I returned to the 
Chamber while the Senator from New 
Vork was speaking. 

Mr. JAVITS. I said that I find no 
fault. The committee has every right 
to do as it has. I am making clear my 
own position and my understanding that 
this does not bind the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Any Senator has a 
right to express his views contrary to 
anything that may appear in a com- 
mittee report. 

I think this report is not greatly in 
conflict with the general line that the 
President expressed in his message, when 
he said that he esked for this money but 
has no intention of spending it if he can 
agree with the Soviet Union on a policy 
with respect to the construction of anti- 
missile systems. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that, and 
I was taking it one step further, pointing 
out that even if he did not arrive at any 
agreement, my understanding is that he 
still does not have to spend the money; 
whereas, the committee felt rather 
strongly that he should. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, that is true. Of 
course, I do not think that he will spend 
it. I doubt very much that they will 
get a treaty that will protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. Knowing as I 
do the high regard for the opinion of the 
Secretary of Defense that is entertained 
by the President of the United States, 
I doubt very much that the President 
would ever spend a dime, no matter how 
much is appropriated, unless Mr. Mc- 
Namara came around to a change of 
views on his part. The President takes 
the McNamara line very literally in de- 
fense matters. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thought there was 
enough to the McNamara line, without 
necessarily being 100 percent committed 
to it, to say what I did. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of my good friend, 
the Senator from Georgia, for a moment. 

I understand that the $377 million 
which is in this bill for an antiballistic 
missile system is not intended for de- 
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ployment but really for procurement. Is 
my understanding correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not think if you put a billion dollars in 
the bill you could deploy an antiballistic 
missile system in fiscal year 1968. This 
is to begin a procurement program that 
looks to the deployment of an antimis- 
sile system. 

Mr. CLARK. It is to purchase Spar- 
tans and Sprints? 

Mr. RUSSELL. This is to purchase 
the ability to produce an antimissile sys- 
tem. 

Mr. CLARK. And no part of this 
money is intended, in fiscal 1968, to de- 
ploy anything? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is impos- 
sible. I would that we could, because I 
think the Russians are way ahead of us 
in this particular area, and I do not 
think that we are evef going to get an 
agreement, so long as they have a system 
and we do not. But I tell the Senator, 
regretfully, that no system will be de- 
ployed in 1968. I wish that it could be. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Georgia. 

I share the views of the Senator from 
New York [Mr, Javits], that I am not 
in accord with the views expressed by 
the committee in its report on page 5, 
where it says, in effect, that if an agree- 
ment cannot be concluded within a rea- 
sonable period, the committee strongly 
believes the United States should begin 
procurement for deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile defense system. 

My reasons for agreeing with the Sen- 
ator from New York and for disagree- 
ing with the Sentor from Georgia are 
as follows: 

The Subcommittee on Disarmament 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
of which subcommittee I am a member 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] is the chairman, has just com- 
pleted the first phase of hearings on 
the general question of what the United 
States should do about the Russian de- 
ployment of antiballistic missiles around 
Moscow and the so-called Tallinn sys- 
tem which may have some antiballistic 
missile potential elsewhere. 

The witnesses we heard included 
Richard Helms of the CIA; John Foster 
of the Defense Department; Dr. May 
and Dr. Bradbury, both of whom are 
expert in the atomic energy phases of 
the antiballistic missile question; Cyrus 
Vance; General Wheeler; and Secretary 
Rusk. 

I came away from these hearings con- 
vinced that Secretary McNamara is cor- 
rect in his judgment that the United 
should not, at the moment, deploy an 
antiballistic missile system. Senators 
will also recall that the Panel chaired by 
Jerome Wiesner on Arms Control and 
Disarmament at the White House Con- 
ference on International Cooperation, 
which was held in November and De- 
cember a year ago, came to the same 
conclusion. 

Since Kosygin has now agreed to dis- 
cuss the limitation of both offensive and 
defensive nuclear weapons, and since it 
is quite clear that the present Russian 
systems are quite incapable of repulsing 
anything save the most primitive missile 
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attack on Moscow or any other Russian 
installation, I believe the joint judgment 
of Secretaries McNamara, Rusk and the 
President is correct. 

The fact of the matter is that our 
own Nike X is also vulnerable to a mis- 
sile attack in the strength the Russians 
could bring to bear on it, no matter 
where our defenses are located. 

Therefore, I cannot agree. with the 
statement made by a very distinguished 
American expert in the field of disarma- 
ment that it is fatuous for us to imagine 
that the Russian system is not appre- 
ciably effective. On the contrary, the 
intelligence experts whom we heard in 
subcommittee were unanimously of the 
view that we could destroy Moscow or 
any other Russian installation tomorrow 
despite the antiballistic missile systems 
they have deployed. 

Nor do I agree that we simply do not 
know what the Soviets have accom- 
plished. The witnesses we heard were all 
of the view that we know quite well the 
capability of the Russian antiballistic 
missile system. While I am not a scien- 
tist, the simple explanations they gave us 
as to why this is so were quite convincing 
to me. 

While we do not know for certain what 
the Tallinn system really is, it is cer- 
tainly no more effective than the Mos- 
cow system and, more likely than that, 
is intended primarily to defend against 
high-flying aircraft carrying missiles 
rather than being an antiballistic missile 
system. 

The difficulty with our deploying the 
“thin” system is that it would be inef- 
fective against anything other than a 
very primitive missile attack and would 
commit us to another extremely expen- 
sive round of escalation of the cold war. 

Nor can I agree that it is important 
for us to have a “shield as well as a 
sword,” largely because the shield ac- 
cording to the experts is quite ineffective. 
While it is possible that further research 
and development will develop a reason- 
ably good antiballistic missile, nothing of 
the sort could be deployed for a number 
of years and, even then, would be un- 
likely to be comprehensive enough to 
guard the major centers of population 
against a sophisticated attack with 
weapons now in the possession of the 
Soviet Union. 

So far as agreement with the Soviet 
Union is concerned, I suggest there is a 
real possibility, in connection with the 
nonproliferation treaty, of some turn 
downward in offensive nuclear capability 
coupled with an agreement not to further 
deploy antiballistic missiles. Some of 
the neutrals are, in my judgment, un- 
likely to sign a nonproliferation treaty 
unless there is some concession made by 
both the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
toward turning the nuclear arms race 
downward. Frankly, why should they? 
I am hopeful that the recent progress 
made at Geneva and New York can be 
accelerated in the coming talks between 
Ambassador Thompson and the Russians 
in Moscow. 

In the meanwhile, I am no more con- 
cerned than Secretary McNamara, Sec- 
retary Rusk, and the President that we 
may be creating an antiballistic mis- 
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sile gap.” The offense is still far ahead 
of the defense in this regard if the ex- 
perts we have been listening to are to be 
believed. 

As to the reaction of Western Europe if 
we do not immediately deploy an anti- 
ballistic missile system, I do not think 
the Europeans, who have their own 
astute scientists, are apt to believe the 
Soviets have broken through in the de- 
-fensive missile field while we have not. 

Therefore, I do not give much concern 
to the opinion expressed by some Euro- 
pean scientists in this regard. I am very 
much concerned about the cost of this 
deployment, but I am more worried 
about the political and psychological ef- 
fects of an antiballistic missile system 
in the United States. 

This “thin” system, which has been 
suggested to protect 25 to 50 cities at a 
cost of $20 to $40 billion is, in my opin- 
ion, unwise and logically deceptive. 

It is generally conceded that a “thin” 
antiballistic missile system would no 
more protect one of our cities from an 
all-out Soviet attack than Moscow is 
presently protected by the Soviet anti- 
ballistic system from an all-out Ameri- 
can attack. 

The offensive capability of the Soviet 
Union could simply overwhelm our pres- 
ently available “thin” defense strength. 
The Soviets could probably build new 
and more effective missiles faster and 
cheaper than we could build a really ef- 
fective antiballistic missile system. 

It is incredible to me that such a sys- 
tem could be held to 25 or 50 cities. 

Was any Pennsylvania city in the 
original list of 25 cities? Charleston, 
S. C., was. I wonder why. Everybody in 
this Chamber knows why. 

(This portion was subsequently de- 
leted on motion.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall yield at the con- 
clusion of my speech, I regret that I 
cannot yield at this moment. 

[This portion was subsequently de- 
leted on motion.] 

Mr. CLARK. Both Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia are included in the list of 
50 cities. But what do I say to my con- 
stituents in Reading, Allentown, Bethle- 
hem, Lancaster, Scranton, Erie, and 
Harrisburg and the other cities, as to 
why they must go without protection. 

In a democracy the suggestion that we 
can confine protection to our major 
cities, letting the rest go without defense, 
is not politically feasible. Nor am I con- 
tent to permit the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
or even the President, to determine the 
cities to be protected. Moreover the war 
psychology which inevitably would be 
engendered from the installation of anti- 
ballistic missiles around our major urban 
centers and the construction of a com- 
prehensive fallout shelter system that 
would be necessary to give protection, are 
results I hate to contemplate. 

To me an effort to negotiate a com- 
monsense agreement with the Russians 
is a far more hopeful course for saving 
our civilization than embarking on an- 
other round of cold war escalation. 

My entire argument on the antiballis- 

_ tic missile issue is based on the assump- 
tion that, for the foreseeable future, 
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neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union can devise an antiballistic missile 
defense capable of protecting either 
their missile installations and cities or 
our cities. Furthermore, I believe the 
United States will acquire enough tech- 
nical information about antiballistic 
missile systems from an active antiballis- 
tic missile research program to overcome 
any Soviet antiballistic missile defense. 
Conversely, I find it hard to understand 
what we can learn about antiballistic 
missiles by installing, at great expense, a 
system in the United States that cannot 
be tested. I am convinced by the testi- 
mony I have just heard that this is so. 
Accordingly, while I am content to vote 
money for further research and develop- 
ment, and even long-range procurement, 
as set forth in the bill, I believe we 
should not attempt to deploy an ineffec- 
tive system of antiballistic missiles as a 
counter to the Russian equally ineffective 
system. The rewards are too slight, the 
punishments too great. 

The subject requires study, and that is 
what the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations is trying to 
give it. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] that we should not 
take the word alone of the Committee on 
Armed Services, high though my regard 
is, not only for every member of that 
committee, but also for its very distin- 
guished chairman. This is a matter 
which has vast diplomatic and interna- 
tional relations and political implica- 
tions, and should not be decided because 
the Committee on Armed Services agrees 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and dis- 
agrees with the Secretary of Defense and 
the President. 

Mr. President, a word was said by my 
friend, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszlLL] about the threat of China. 

To me, this comment ignores the most 
important factor with respect to China; 
namely, that China has no air force and 
is not by way of getting an effective air 
force. Today, our armed bombers com- 
ing from Guam or Okinawa, or even 
Thailand, could obliterate overnight, 
against any type of antiaircraft missile 
the Chinese could bring against them, the 
entire Chinese nuclear installation. 
Thus, the thought of spending billions 
of dollars to protect 25 or 50 cities or even 
to give a thin screened offense—we prob- 
ably could knock down the first missile 
but the second, third, and fourth which 
was shot in there within a short time 
would come in—is an expenditure which 
cannot possibly be justified. 

Mr. President, I say that I hope very 
much the Senate will not go on record 
and it need not—and I will not ask it 
to—as endorsing the comment made in 
the report of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to the effect that they strongly 
believe, under certain circumstances, we 
should deploy an ABM system. 

I am now glad to yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], 
but I see he has left the floor. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Pennsylvania making 
the insinuation in his statement that the 
reason Charleston was included in the 
ABM system—if it is to be included—is 
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that the chairman of the House com- 
mittee is from South Carolina? 

Mr. CLARK. I certainly inferred as 
much. That, however, is not my 
view—— 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President. 

Mr. CLARK. Alone. That has 
been 

Mr. THURMOND. I remind the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
that he is violating the rules of the Sen- 
ate when he makes such a statement. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest to the Senator 
from South Carolina tha 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I refuse 
to yield further to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr, CLARK. I refuse to yield further 
to the Senator from South Carolina. I 
would be happy to 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call the Senator’s attention to 

ee CLARK. Mr. President, I do not 
ylieid———. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call the Senator to order for talking 
against a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, under rule XIX. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania, under rule 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
that rule XIX, section 2, permits the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to ask me to 
take my seat. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina ask me to take my seat? 
I address a query to the Senator from 
South Carolina: Does he request me to 
take my seat under rule XIX, section 2? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is clear that it is improper for a Mem- 
ber of the Senate to reflect on a Member 
of the House. The essence of the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was that Charleston was in- 
cluded here because the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, Representa- 
tive Rivers, is from South Carolina, 
therefore, it is a violation of the rule. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, since I 
have yielded the floor, a ruling is un- 
necessary. 

Mr. THURMOND. If he wants to take 
that weak position and not be a man and 
take his medicine, well and good, let him 
go. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Washington withhold for 
just a minute. 'The Chair wishes to read 
from the precedents of the Senate. Jef- 
ferson’s manual refers to this point with 
respect to reference to members of dif- 
ferent bodies, that there is no particular, 
specific rule with reference to the other 
members under the rules of the Senate. 
It is only a question of propriety or im- 
propriety. 

The Chair refers to page 314 of Senate 
Procedure. 

ae from Washington is rec- 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to get a ruling on this point. 
Since this is a violation of the rule—did 
the Chair rule that it was a violation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
Jefferson Manual referring to Members 
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of the House does not apply in the Senate. 
There is no specific rule with reference 
to Members of the House. It is only a 
question of propriety or impropriety 
under the precedents of the Senate, 
which does not allow Senators to refer 
to Members of the House in opprobrious 
terms or to impute to him unworthy 
motives. 

Mr. THURMOND. My interpretation 
of the rules heretofore has always been 
that it was a violation. Is the manual 
not clear on that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Jef- 
ferson’s Manual is not a part of the Sen- 
ate rules. I am reading this now as it 
comes from the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. THURMOND. On page 315 it 
says: 

It is also a violation of the privilege to 
refer to the individual character or to the 
acts or conduct of members of that body. 


Under that, it would seem that it is 
held to be out of order for a Senator to 
make reference to Members of the House. 

I would ask the Parliamentarian for a 
ruling, if the Presiding Officer would call 
upon the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, who has the floor? 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would rule that under rule 19, sec- 
tion 2, the only penalty is that the Sen- 
ator take his seat. The Senator has al- 
ready taken his seat. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator has 
already taken his seat. 

Mr. President, I move that all reference 
to Representative Rivers, the chairman 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
be stricken from the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina that all 
reference to Representative Rivers, the 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, be stricken from the RECORD. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington will state it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Are we under con- 
trolled time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I want to take about 5 
minutes to congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee for his able and discerning 
handling of this huge Defense procure- 
ment authorization bill, which affects 
the expenditure of more than $20 bil- 
lion. Senator Russetu’s thoughtful con- 
sideration of the mountains of detail in 
this bill will be reflected in a better- 
equipped, more secure America. 

Because of my duties serving as chair- 
man of a hearing being conducted by 
another committee, I was unable to at- 
tend the final markup and committee 
approval of this bill last Thursday. I 
would like at this time to make certain 
comments that I would have expressed 
in that meeting relative to the Navy’s 
proposal for the construction of the fast 
deployment logistics ship, known as the 
FDL. 
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This is a highly specialized, large, 
high-speed vessel which can store heavy 
equipment and supplies in a controlled 
environment for long periods. It is de- 
signed to rapidly offload its cargo in 
ports, or over the beach, if required, to 
provide support for troops airlifted by 
the new C-5A aircraft. These ships 
would be deployed to strategic locations 
around the globe, providing a quick de- 
livery to crisis points. 

The Navy has embarked on a new pro- 
curement practice for the FDL with in- 
dustrial participation in the ship design 
and a total package contract. Secretary 
Nitze testified to the Senate Committee: 

This new approach to shipbuilding is, in 
many ways, a major departure from our past 
practice, and much effort will be needed to 
realize its potential advantages. 


I regret, Mr, President, that the com- 
mittee last Thursday elected to delete 
from the Defense procurement bill the 
Navy’s request for $297 million for seven 
FDL’s and to urge that funds authorized 
earlier for two such vessels be diverted 
to other uses. 

I would like to point out that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recently endorsed and 
urged approval of the entire rapid de- 
ployment program, and, specifically, the 
FDL ships. Three members of the Joint 
Chiefs testified strongly in support of 
the program in hearings before the 
House Armed Services Committee last 
week. 

The state of our Nation’s shipyards is 
also a factor that must be given the 
strongest consideration in our review of 
this new program, which would call for 
a marked updating and modernization 
of the yard that would win this contract. 

The U.S, shipbuilding industry com- 
pares poorly with many of its counter- 
parts abroad. Tables provided me ac- 
cent this. Sweden, in a recent 5-year 
period, trailed the United States in im- 
provement in value added per produc- 
tion worker in all manufacturing by 22 
percent. Yet the Swedes, on the same 
scale, improved their production worker 
value in shipyards by 52 percent, while 
the U.S. improvement was only by 21 
percent. In U.S. shipbuilding, the av- 
erage man-hours per steel-weight- 
ton is more than three times that of 
Japan and more twice that of Sweden. 
Comparable figures of 1960 showed U.S. 
man-hours appreciably higher than 
Sweden and Japan, but the margin was 
not so great. In other words, Mr. Pres- 
ident, U.S. shipbuilding is not only trail- 
ing progressive foreign yards, but it is 
clearly falling further behind as the 
years go by. 

Foreign shipbuilders have increased 
productivity through series, production 
facilities, use of block and prefabricated 
sections, early outfitting and improved 
planning and scheduling—all elements 
of the proposed FDL procurement plan. 

Short of outright subsidies to United 
States shipyards, the Navy contends that 
the way to modernization is to provide 
contracts involving long series produc- 
tion, thereby encouraging private capi- 
tal investment to reduce production 
costs. 

The FDL presents such an opportunity, 
as do the single awards of 17 LSTs and 20 
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destroyer escorts to individual yards. I 
am advised that there is a planned award 
of the total multipurpose Amphibious 
Assault Ship—LHA—+to a single contrac- 
tor and additional long-term contracts 
for major fleet escort replacements. 

If the established shipbuilding indus- 
try is afforded the opportunity to com- 
pete to build standardized ships in vol- 
ume, it can be expected that facilities 
and methods will be modernized and 
costs reduced. 

I am pleased that the Navy recognizes, 
and is willing to take steps to alleviate, 
the inadequacy of our nation’s shipyards, 
both private and public. The Navy is 
presently embarking on a program to 
completley modernize the Naval Ship- 
yards with a 5-year program costing 
more than $600 million. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that if the 
House of Representatives acts to retain 
the Navy’s authorization request for the 
FDL’s in the procurement legislation it 
is considering, that this item be retained 
in the conference of the two bodies. 

While the FDL program alone should 
be carefully weighed as to its desirabil- 
ity, I feel that it must also be considered 
in the context of a failing domestic ship- 
building industry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
noted with interest that the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], in concluding his remarks, 
referred to a matter to which I was 
going to address myself briefly, the so- 
called FDL shipbuilding program. I 
note that the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], covered this subject very ably in 
his prepared statement, under the head- 
ing of “Airlift and Sealift.” I assume 
the Recorp will carry that statement 
exactly as it appears in his prepared 
statement. 
on RUSSELL. I hope and trust it 

II. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for making that clear. 
I note, however, in the report of the 
committee, under the heading “FDL’s,” 
as shown on pages 5 and 6 of the com- 
mittee’s printed report, there is an even 
more exhaustive statement of the action 
and thinking of the committee, and the 
reasons for it. 

I have been particularly interested to 
note the provision made for this pro- 
gram in former years, the fact that the 
program was not proceeded with, and 
other matters set forth in some detail in 
the committee report. 

Unless there be objection, I am going 
to ask to have printed in the Recor that 
part of the committee report appearing 
on pages 5 and 6, under the heading 
“FDL’s,” as a part of my statement at 
this time. I hope that will be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be happy to 
see that done. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FDL's 
The committee recommends a reduction in 
the authorization of appropriations for the 
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construction of naval vessels in the amount 
This action reflects the 


struction of a new class of fast deployment 
logistics ships. 

The Department of Defense proposed the 
procurement over a period of several years of 
as many as 30 of these ships, which would 
be deployed throughout the world with 
heavy combat equipment embarked to fa- 
cilitate a prompt reaction whenever and 
wherever there was a decision to commit U.S. 
forces abroad. In concept, our ground forces 
would be flown to the trouble spot and the 
heavy equipment would already be there. 
The ships would be procured from a single 
contractor over a period of several years by 
using the total package procurement tech- 
nique. The estimated cost of procuring 30 of 
these ships is more than $1 billion and the 
cost of operating them over their useful life 
is approximately $1 billion. 

The committee is unconvinced that a pro- 
gram of such cost is justifiable. The ships 
would be constantly deployed in forward 
areas, Near a combat zone it would be neces- 
sary to provide antisubmarine escorts or an- 
tiaircraft protection, or both, for the vessels, 
thus increasing the costs of the system. Be- 
yond the cost, the committee is concerned 
about the possible creation of an impression 
that the United States has assumed the func- 
tion of policing the world and that it can be 
thought to be at least considering interven- 
tion in any kind of strife or commotion oc- 
curring in any of the nations of the world. 
Moreover, if our involvement in foreign con- 
flicts can be made quicker and easier, there 
is the temptation to intervene in many situa- 
tions. 

In those locations where the United States 
is by treaty or other commitment obligated 
to resist aggression, there are other possibili- 
ties for providing the heavy equipment need- 
ed by our ground forces. In some of these 
locations, such as Western Europe, the heavy 
equipment is pre-positioned on land. The 
Committee was informed that the C-5A, a 
new large jet transport now under develop- 
ment, will be capable of carrying 98 percent 
of the heavy bulky equipment ground forces 
require for maximum combat effectiveness. 

In the shipbuilding program for fiscal year 
1966 the Department of Defense sought au- 
thorization for the construction of four of 
these ships. At that time the Committee 
recommended, and the Congress approved, 
a reduction of the authorization to two ships 
and indicated in its report (S. Rept. No. 144, 
89th Cong., first sess.) the Committee’s 
doubts about the justification for construct- 
ing large numbers of ships that would be 
limited to the pre-position role. The au- 
thorization and appropriations for the two 
ships in the fiscal year 1966 program have not 
been used. The Department proposed this 
year to combine the 1966 funding with the 
additional amount needed to procure seven 
of the ships initially. The amount requested 
for authorization was $233,500,000, of which 
$55.5 million was intended as a contingent 
contract cancellation payment if more FDL’s 
were not approved for procurement in future 
years. 

The committee recommends $67.6 million 
of the unobligated funds for the FDL's in the 
1966 program be applied to the construction 
of other vessels in the 1968 program. Con- 
sequently, a reduction of $301.1 million in the 
Navy's shipbuilding authorization has been 
made. 


Mr. RUSSELL. As the Senator point- 
ed out, Congress did make authorization 
and appropriation for these ships in 
fiscal 1966, and the Department of De- 
fense took no steps to proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his understanding of this matter. My 
reason for making the statement is that 
there is a very great interest in nearly 
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all the large ports where there is ship- 
building, at least on the Atlantic side, in 
this program. The proposal has been 
generally discussed. I think the record 
of the debate should show as much in- 
formation as is available at this time. 
That is the reason for my request. 

I thank the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson] for having mentioned the 
same subject, because the discussions 
will show that the committee gave most 
earnest attention to this subject and will 
show the reasons for the action it took. 
I am sure that the action was not easy, 
because the great ports and shipbuild- 
ing cities in the States of the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from 
Washington, and the Senator from Flor- 
ida, as well as States represented by 
many other Senators, are immensely in- 
terested in this program. This debate 
will show the whole story in a way that 
will be helpful to the committee and the 
entire Congress. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 666), a bill to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1968 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I note 
that in Foreign Affairs Quarterly for 
April 1967 there appears an article by a 
distinguished writer, Mr. J. I. Coffey, on 
the antiballistic missile debate, the very 
thing we have been talking about. As 
I think it will add to the knowledge of 
our colleagues, I ask unanimous consent 
to include it in the Recor as a part of 
my remarks. By way of description, Mr. 
Coffey, is a former Army officer, who 
served in the State and Defense Depart- 
ments and on the White House staff, and 
is currently chief of the Office of Nation- 
al Security Studies, Bendix Aerospace 
Systems Divisions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE DEBATE 
(By J. I. Coffey) 

One of the great problems in arms control 
is that advances in technology, and their ap- 
plication to military programs, tend to in- 
validate or render meaningless even the 
soundest arms-control proposals, Twice in 
the last decade this has occurred, once when 
the diffusion of nuclear technology and the 
production of large numbers of nuclear 
weapons rendered futile any hope of complete 
nuclear disarmament, and again when the 
advent of intercontinental missiles made 
necessary a rethinking of all the proposals 
for limiting or abolishing strategic strike 
forces. It may well be that we are about to 
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witness a similar overtaking of current arms- 
control because of the possibility 
of deploying highly effective ballistic missile 
defenses, 

Although work on anti-ballistic missiles 
has been underway for some years, the pros- 
pects for their being really effective have in 
the past seemed relatively small. As Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara and others have 
indicated, this was due largely to the de- 
velopment of sophisticated penetration aids 
(chaff, decoys, nose cones whose wakes were 
not easily identifiable by radar, etc.), so that 
incoming warheads could not be readily dis- 
tinguished at the optimum altitudes for en- 
gagement by antl-ballistic missiles. Under 
these circumstances, the cost/effectiveness of 
such missiles was relatively low, in that an 
enemy could penetrate missile defenses with 
comparative ease. Alternatively, he could 
simply bypass local defenses by striking at 
undefended targets or by exploding large- 
yield weapons up-wind from defended ones. 
To cope with this latter threat, and with the 
possibility of fallout—or even blast damage— 
from defending missiles detonated at low 
altitudes, ballistic missile defenses had to be 
complemented by shelters capable of protect- 
ing against fallout and resistant to blast 
pressure. All in all, it is understandable 
that the United States did not deploy anti- 
ballistic missiles during the early sixties. 

However, in the past year or so, a number 
of developments have called that decision 
into question. The first of these was the dis- 
covery that long-range interceptors could de- 
stroy incoming warheads beyond the atmos- 
phere, before they dropped to altitudes at 
which current types of penetration aids 
would be effective in confusing the missile 
defense radars. Moreover, the extended range 
of these interceptors meant that fewer anti- 
missile missiles could protect a larger area, 
thereby reducing both the number of bat- 
teries which would have to be deployed and 
the cost of a defensive system, Even when 
combined with terminal defenses around tar- 
gets of particular importance, new types of 
ballistic missile defenses appear to be more 
flexible and less costly than those which were 
under consideration a year or two ago. 

A second relevant development was the 
detonation by the Chinese of a series of nu- 
clear devices, several of which, according to 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, “in- 
cluded thermonuclear material,” and one of 
which was mated with a short-range missile. 
Even though a Chinese intercontinental bal- 
listic missile force may, as Mr. McNamara 
testified, be seven or eight years off, the 
prospect of such a forces gives rise to under- 
standable concern. A system of anti-ballistic 
missiles which intercepted targets beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere (“exo-atmosphere"’) 
could certainly reduce damage from attacks 
by small nuclear powers such as China, as 
well as degrade second strikes or uncoordi- 
nated attacks by larger powers and guard 
against accidental launchings. 

The third development has been an appar- 
ent step-up of Soviet activity in anti-ballistic 
missiles. Although the U.S.S.R. has for some 
years been working on anti-missile missiles, 
and has even televised films of missile inter- 
ceptions, evidence of the actual installation 
of missile defenses has been both scant and 
contradictory; thus, while President John- 
son, in his State of the Union Message, re- 
ferred only to the emplacement near Moscow 
of “a limited anti-missile defense,” other 
sources have spoken of Soviet A.B.M. sites 
athwart the natural access routes of incom- 
ing US. missiles, and have described the 
Soviet program as a nationwide net. Even 
limited Soviet ballistic missile defenses could, 
as General Maxwell D. Taylor stated some 
years ago, have a significant political and 
psychological impact, while more extensive 
ones might to some degree erode American 
strategic superiority. 

Anyone concerned with the security of the 
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United States must, therefore, pay close at- 
tention to the potentialities of ballistic 
missile defenses for limiting damage from 
a nuclear strike, or, in a larger sense, for 
helping to deter such a strike. However, it 
is not enough to consider the case in so nar- 
row a context, since national security em- 
braces concerns other than that of damage 
limitation and may prescribe means of 
achieving that security other than large and 
costly expenditures for defense systems. 
Thus, those deciding whether, how and when 
to deploy ballistic missile defenses must con- 
sider their broad effects, taking into account 
possible Soviet reaction, the impact on 
friends and allies of such a decision, and the 
political and sociological implications of such 
a move for the United States. They must 
also consider other means of advancing our 
interests and security, the impact on the 
arms race the implications for agreement on 
further arms- control measures, the possible 
effect on past agreements such as the nuclear 
test-ban treaty, and the options open to the 
United States if it deems these factors im- 
portant. 
1 


As previously indicated, technological im- 
provements in ballistic missile defenses 
make feasible the deployment of a system 
which could markedly reduce the damage 
from an attack of a given magnitude. This 
has led to suggestions for at least the partial 
or light“ deployment of anti-ballistic mis- 
siles as a defense against lesser nuclear 
powers—and specifically against Communist 
China. It is argued not only that anti- 
missile missiles could reduce damage from 
a Chinese Communist attack, but also that 
they would render such an attack less likely, 
thereby enhancing the credibility of the 
American deterrent and giving the United 
States greater freedom of action in contain- 
ing or opposing Chinese Communist expan- 
sionism in South and Southeast Asia, It is 
also maintained that the deployment of bal- 
listic missile defenses may advantageously 
influence Chinese plans for weapons pro- 
curement, and specifically that it may in- 
duce the Chinese not to build interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. A look at both 
these possibilities is in order. 

Broadly speaking, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have two choices: to attempt to de- 
velop a regional deterrent based on light or 
medium bombers, medium-range or inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles and subma- 
rine-launched missiles; or to aim at a global 
deterrent, composed of long-range bombers, 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and more 
advanced submarine-launched missiles. 
Whether they will, in the long run, follow 
one or both of these routes is less important 
than the fact that the current constraints 
on their resources almost force them into a 
minimal program; indeed, Secretary McNa- 
mara’s postulated Chinese I. C. B. M. threat is 
almost a decade off. 

Considering these constraints, the possible 
uses of Chinese nuclear power, and the polit- 
ical advantages of deploying a visible deter- 
rent as soon as possible, it may well be that 
the Chinese will forgo for the time being the 
deployment of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles—whether or not the United States 
installs antiballistic missiles. However, this 
would not preclude the Chinese from de- 
veloping a capability to launch small-scale 
attacks against the United States, which 
they could do either with conventional de- 
livery vehicles such as small ship-borne or 
submarine-carried seaplanes, or with more 
exotic vehicles such as submarines equipped 
to fire nuclear-tipped torpedoes against port 
installations and coastal cities. In fact, it 
is possible that the Chinese may find it ad- 
vantageous to build submarine-launched 
missiles rather than Intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles. In the first place, they now 
have submarines, they have fired short- 
range missiles, and they would find it fairly 
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simple to adapt these, or to build rather 
crude forms of sea-based missiles. In the 
second place, a missile submarine force 
would give them both a regional and an in- 
tercontinental capability, at least to the ex- 
tent of small-scale attacks upon coastal 
cities. Furthermore, such a force would be 
less vulnerable to preemptive attack than 
either bombers or the kinds of first-genera- 
tion “soft” IR.B.Ms and I.C.B.M.s that are 
likely to be within Chinese capabilities. 

Moreover, while fear of Chinese retaliation 
against the United States may inhibit our 
freedom of action vis-à-vis Communist 
China, there are other inhibiting factors, 
ranging from the possibility of Soviet inter- 
vention to concern over the political and 
psychological consequences of drastic meas- 
ures—factors which certainly operated prior 
to the time the Chinese developed nuclear 
weapons. To these must be added the deter- 
rent effect of a regional Chinese capability, 
which could enable the Chinese to strike at 
American bases in East Asia or even to 
threaten the cities of our Asian allies. While 
such a regional deterrent may not in itself 
have the impact of an intercontinental one— 
especially since it may not suffice to “trigger” 
a Soviet strategic strike against the United 
States—it will certainly strengthen the 
present barriers to U.S. military interven- 
tion in Asia. 

Entirely aside from the question of 
whether ballistic missile defenses are neces- 
sary to deter Chinese nuclear strikes against 
the United States, it is also questionable 
whether they will have the desired impact 
on the Chinese development of particular 
weapons systems; they may simply induce 
the Chinese to emphasize weapons programs 
with which ballistic missile defenses (and 
particularly exo-atmospheric defenses) can- 
not readily cope, weapons such as submarine- 
launched cruise-type missiles. In any case, 
as China’s technology and industrial ca- 
pacity grows, so also will the sophistication 
of its weapons. To counter this, we will 
probably find it necessary to extend, to 
deepen and perhaps to improve our anti- 
ballistic missile system and to build up our 
air defenses and antisubmarine warfare 
forces. Thus, whatever the initial form of 
an A.B.M. system designed for use against 
Communist China, it will ultimately become 
either largely imeffective or little different 
from that required to defend against Soviet 
forces. In the long run, therefore, ballistic 
missiles defenses capable of coping with a 
Chinese attack are likely to increase mark- 
edly our capability to limit damage by So- 
viet strategic forces—a point which the 
U.S.S.R. is not likely to miss. 

This raises immediately the question 
whether ballistic missile defenses are really 
needed against the Chinese Communists, 
who do not now possess, nor are likely to 
possess in the next decade, a strategic strike 
force sufficient to constitute a serious threat 
to the United States. For the Chinese to 
attack, or to threaten to attack, American 
cities in the face of our strategic superiority 
would be the rashest of acts on the part of a 
people who have been noted for their caution 
and conservatism in the use of military 
power! Indeed, it is rather astonishing that 
the United States, which seems satisfied that 
its deterrent is effective against the Soviet 
Union, should be so concerned about its in- 
effectiveness against a power whose resources 
are miniscule, whose opportunities for sig- 
nificant gains through limited war are con- 
siderably less than those of the Soviet Union, 


Mr. McNamara has estimated that the 
best the Chinese could do, by 1975, would be 
to inflict six to twelve million fatalities on 
the United States; conversely, a small frac- 
tion of the U.S. delivery vehicles surviving 
a Soviet first strike could, if directed against 
China, kill fifty million Chinese and destroy 
half of Chinese Communist industry. 
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and which, moreover, has shown no signs of 
undertaking such adventures. 


mr 

Whatever the American decision with re- 
spect to deploying anti-ballistic missiles 
against Communist China, it is obvious that 
this may not be controlling; even should the 
United States refrain from building ballistic 
missile defenses, the U.S.S.R. might do so. 
In view of the tests they have conducted, 
the boasts they have made of the capabili- 
ties of their anti-missile missiles, and their 
thinking concerning the role of defenses as 
a stabilizing influence, it is entirely possible 
that the Soviets may extend to other areas 
the missile defense now surrounding Mos- 
cow—if indeed they have not already done 
so. In this case, much will depend upon 
how we react. 

One option, of course, would be to do 
nothing, on the grounds that the strength, 
the diversity and the sophistication of our 
strategic strike forces now in being or cur- 
rently programmed would enable them to 
overcome Soviet defenses, should the neces- 
sity ever arise. Although this may suffice 
militarily, especially against small-scale 
missile defenses around a few Soviet cities, 
it has severe drawbacks in other respects; 
as an unidentified official of the Johnson 
Administration is reported to have said, the 
President could be crucified politically ... 
for sitting on his hands while the Russians 
provide a defense for their people.”* And 
if the Soviets extended their ballistic mis- 
sile defenses to the extent that they signifi- 
cantly eroded American strategic delivery 
capabilities, the pressures to respond with 
some sort of arms buildup would be almost 
irresistible. 

This could take the form of strengthening 
strategic strike forces, with the primary alm 
of insuring, as President Johnson said in 
his State of the Union Message, “that no 
nation can ever find it rational to launch a 
nuclear attack or to use its nuclear power 
as a credible threat against us or our allies.” 
A second aim might be to retain the ability 
to limit damage through counterforce at- 
tacks against Soviet missile sites, air bases 
and other strategic targets. In seeking to 
achieve these aims, the United States would 
have, broadly speaking, four choices: to 
penetrate, to overwhelm, to bypass or to 
evade Soviet ballistic missile defenses. 
While any of these options could probably 
maintain our capacity for “assured destruc- 
tion,” they would obviously have quite dif- 
ferent implications for damage-limitation, 
for possible Soviet reactions and, conse- 
quently, for the size and the cost of Amer- 
ican strategic strike forces. 

It is significant that Mr. McNamara, in re- 
sponse to the apparent acceleration of the 
Soviet A.B.M. program, has chosen to upgrade 
American strategic strike forces rather than 
to expand them, Both the Minuteman III, 
which replaces an earlier version, and the 
Poseidon submarine-launched missile, which 
is a successor to Polaris, can carry numerous 
penetration aids and/or multiple warheads, 
which, in Mr. McNamara’s judgment, would 
“increase greatly the overall effectiveness of 
our Assured Destruction force . . even if 
the Moscow-type A.B.M. defense were de- 
ployed at other cities as well. Although 
the introduction of multiple warheads theo- 
retically increases the number of targets at 
which the United States could strike, these 
warheads may seem less threatening to the 
U.S.S.R. than would comparable increases in 
the size of our missile forces. And in this 
instance, as in many others, appearance may 
be as important as reality. 

Had Mr. McNamara’s proposal been, in- 
stead, to saturate segments of the Soviet de- 
fenses through timed salvos of missiles, or to 
exhaust them through the sheer number of 
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missiles launched, this would probably re- 
quire not only multiple warheads but also 

missile forces. The same would be true 
if the objective were to bypass their defenses 
by striking at more lightly defended targets 
or launching missiles along paths which 
would avoid the heaviest concentrations of 
defensive installations. The consequent ex- 
pansion of American missile forces which are 
already three times as big as those of the 
U.S. S. R., could appear to enhance the U.S. 
counterforce capability and thus threaten 
the Soviets’ own capacity for deterrence. 
Their logical response would be to expand 
their Strategic Rocket Forces, and perhaps 
to place greater reliance on mobile missiles, 
thus touching off a further round of increases 
by the United States, and so on. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. McNamara has 
apparently ruled out the option of evading 
Soviet ballistic missile defenses, which would 
have meant relying more heavily on weapons 
systems, such as bombers and cruise-type 
missiles, that could not be degraded by Soviet 
A.B.M.s; in fact, he indicated that “a new 
highly survivable I.C.B.M. would have a far 
higher priority than a new manned bomber.” 
Since bombers have little or no intrinsic 
first-strike counterforce capability, they 
might pose less of a threat to the Soviet de- 
terrent than would an expansion of missile 
forces, and might provoke other—or milder— 
Soviet reactions. For the same reason, how- 
ever, they might make less of a contribution 
to damage-limitation than would more or 
better missiles. In sum, the decision to 
penetrate any future Soviet A.B.M. system, 
rather than to overwhelm, evade or bypass 
it, seems to reflect careful consideration of 
possible Soviet reactions, as well as of our de- 
fense needs. 

There is, of course, an alternative to 
strengthening offensive forces, and that is 
to build defensive ones—a step recommended 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and endorsed 
by some influential members of Congress. 
Here also there are a number of options, 
ranging from the installation of anti-missile 
missiles around I. C. BM. sites to the full- 
scale deployment of both area and local bal- 
listic missile defenses designed to protect 
American cities. 

As Mr. McNamara testified, the first option 
is only one possible way of preserving our 
“assured destruction” capability in the face 
of unexpected increases in the size and the 
effectiveness of Soviet missile and missile- 
defense forces, and must be compared with 
other ways of preserving that capability; 
moreover, it would not reduce damage from 
a Soviet attack on American cities. A light“ 
A.B.M. deployment around cities, whatever 
its political advantages and its utility vis-à- 
vis Communist China, would be largely inef- 
fective against the U.S.S.R. and, like preg- 
nancy, hard to stop short of full term. And 
extensive ballistic missile defense, while they 
could significantly reduce damage from an 
attack by those Soviet forces now in being 
or presumably programmed, could not re- 
duce fatalities below several tens of mil- 
lions—even if we struck first against the 
USS.R. Should the Soviets choose to aug- 
ment or upgrade their strategic strike forces, 
the net result could be, as Secretary of State 
‘Rusk pointed out, to reestablish something 
approximating the present levels of mutual 
destruction at a much higher cost to both 
sides. 

In the light of this gloomy prospect, the 
Administration is seriously trying to per- 
suade the Soviets to limit their ballistic mis- 
sile defenses—an effort upon which the U.S. 
Ambassador to Moscow, Mr. Llewellyn 
Thompson, is reportedly engaged. If he 
succeeds, then neither the improvements in 
strategic strike forces which the Department 
of Defense has programmed nor the partial 
deployment of anti-missile missiles around 
1.C.B.M. sites for which it has budgeted may 
be required—and many of the options pre- 
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viously discussed will seem irrelevant. How- 
ever, it is doubtful whether even our able 
and influential Ambassador can persuade the 
Soviet leaders to accept a freeze on weapons, 
which would condemn the U.S.S.R. to con- 
tinuing strategic inferiority. And any short- 
term moratorium on A.B.M.’s will be really 
significant only if it is the prelude to a 
broader program of arms limitation, for 
otherwise the differing strategic concepts and 
conflicting strategic objectives of the two 
countries may impel either or both to pro- 
cure ballistic missile defenses. Thus, one 
crucial question is the willingness of the 
United States to propose (and the Soviet 
Union to accept) new and far-reaching curbs 
on strategic armaments, now or in the near 
future. 
Iv 


The content of any new proposals will de- 
pend in part on the importance attached to 
arms control in general and ballistic missile 
defenses in particular. From the preceding 
discussion it would seem that the introduc- 
tion of anti-ballistic missiles—regardless of 
who introduces them and for what reasons— 
is likely to have a significant impact on the 
current negotiations for arms control. For 
instance, ballistic missile defenses, by inject- 
ing a new factor into strategic calculations 
and by triggering various responses such as 
those previously described, would necessitate 
a complete reorientation of our proposal for 
a freeze on strategic forces. And, since 
bombers may take on new importance as a 
hedge against ballistic missile defenses, the 
deployment of A.B.M.s would make bomber 
disarmament, whether total or proportionate, 
less acceptable and less likely. 

In addition, the deployment of ballistic 
missile defenses could stultify progress to- 
ward a nonproliferation agreement. For one 
thing, the Europeans might view Soviet bal- 
listic missile defenses as further degrading 
the effectiveness of our deterrent, and hence 
increasing the likelihood of Soviet pressures 
against NATO Europe. While a subsequent 
American deployment might somewhat 
strengthen belief in the credibility of the de- 
terrent, it might also lead to greater Eu- 
ropean concern over the likelihood and the 
imminence of war, and thus to renewed ef- 
forts to buttress deterrence through the de- 
velopment of their own ballistic missile de- 
fenses or through control over nuclear strike 
forces. And should both sides deploy anti- 
ballistic missiles, the Europeans may again 
be concerned lest Europe become a battle- 
ground for the nuclear giants. While all 
conceivable reactions cannot be discussed 
here, it seems likely that the deployment of 
ballistic missile defenses by one or both sides 
will strengthen the desire of some Europeans 
to develop national or regional nuclear de- 
terrents and increase their reluctance to sign 
a nonproliferation agreement. 

In the longer run, the impact of ballistic 
missile defenses on the prospects for arms 
control may be even greater. At the very 
least, the requirement for hundreds or thou- 
sands of nuclear-tipped anti-missile missiles 
would militate against further cutbacks in 
the production of fissionable materials. Fur- 
thermore, the desire for greater information 
concerning warhead effects would make it 
difficult for either the United States or the 
Soviet Union to give up the underground 
testing of nuclear weapons, which, according 
to some reports, is related to the development 
of missile defense systems. And at some 
stage in the expenditure of billions of dollars, 
one side or the other might feel compelled 
to try out the operational effectiveness of its 
long-range antimissile missiles against in- 
coming warheads. Even if these tests took 
place outside the atmosphere, so that there 
would be no fallout, they would constitute a 
clear breach of the present nuclear test ban, 
as would, of course, operational tests of nu- 
clear-armed terminal defense missiles such 
as the U.S. Sprint or Hibex. Thus, in time, 
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the procurement of ballistic missile defenses 
might lead to the abrogation of nullification 
of the nuclear test ban, as well as the in- 
hibition of further progress toward arms 
control. 

One reason for this is the probable effect 
on the negotiations themselves. As shown 
by the Soviet reaction to our intervention 
in Viet Nam, it is hard to reach agreement 
on arms control during periods of increased 
tension, such as would probably follow 
stepped-up expenditures for defensive and 
offensive strategic weapons. Moreover, in- 
creases in strategic armaments would cer- 
tainly alienate those powers which are al- 
ready seeking cutbacks in weapons stock- 
piles and strategic delivery vehicles as the 
price of their own adherence to any non- 
proliferation agreement, 

At the very least, therefore, the deploy- 
ment of anti-ballistic missiles would in all 
probability lead to a hiatus in arms-control 
negotiations, while both sides tried out their 
new weapons, decided on countermeasures to 
the other's deployment, and reestablished an 
effective and acceptable strategic balance. It 
could mean the loss of any chance for an 
early agreement on a comprehensive test ban 
and on the nonproliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons, leading to decisions by countries such as 
Italy or India to proceed with their own nu- 
clear weapons programs. And it could lead 
to a new arms race with the U.S.S.R. in 
which, as Mr. McNamara put it, “all we 
would accomplish would be to increase 
greatly both their defense expenditures and 
ours without any gain in real security to 
either side.” 

In considering how the United States 
might attempt to hedge against these poten- 
tial consequences, while still assuring its 
own security and protecting its own inter- 
ests, a number of possibilities come to mind. 
The first and foremost, of course, is to seek 
at least a moratorium on anti-ballistic mis- 
siles—as we are doing—perhaps at the price 
of some change in the present levels of stra- 
tegic strike forces. Failing this, we might 
seek agreement with the Soviets on measures 
to limit the numbers or types of ballistic 
missile defenses, or both, so that neither 
side would feel threatened by an open-ended 
deployment of such defensive weapons. Al- 
ternatively, the United States might try to 
set limits on the numbers or types of offen- 
sive weapons which might be added to the 
arsenals of both sides in response to the de- 
ployment of anti-ballistic missiles, in order 
to dampen the impact on the arms race of 
incremental increases in strategic strike 
forces. Indeed, we might find it desirable to 
suggest revisions in our present freeze pro- 
posal which would allow the limited intro- 
duction of anti-missile missiles, providing 
corresponding numbers of I.C.B.Ms or 
IR.B.Ms were destroyed. 

To avoid interminable wrangling over 
technical details, and to allow for necessary 
adjustments in postures, such agreements 
might be tacit rather than formal, could be 
limited to a fixed number of years, or sub- 
ject to cancellation for cause upon notice. 
The important problem is not the design of 
new measures, but recognition that reduc- 
tion in armaments may promote the na- 
tional security as well as—or better than— 
their augmentation. 

It is obvious that judgments as to the de- 
sirability of building ballistic missile de- 
fenses will differ according to one’s opinion 
as to the likelihood of war, one’s desire to 
employ strategic forces as coercive instru- 
ments, one's theories on crisis behavior, and 
one’s views as to how the communists are 
likely to conduct themselves in the next 
decade. But whatever views one may have 
on the utility of A.B.M.s, one must also ac- 
knowledge their disadvantages. For any de- 
ployment, the price, in coin and in new in- 
stabilities, will be high. Chief among the 
costs is likely to be an erosion of the already 
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slim possibility of reaching agreement on 
further arms-control measures which could 
promote a more secure world, Without 
denying the importance of military power in 
attaining this goal, it is still possible to ques- 
tion the relative allocation of resources to 
the increase of that power, and particularly 
the addition of increments which promise so 
little and risk so much. On these grounds 
the whole issue of constructing ballistic mis- 
sile defenses needs to be carefully thought 
through, by both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may ap- 
pear in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
Friday, March 17, 1967, entitled ABM's 
Start Urged by Chief of A-Weapons,” 
being an article on an interview held 
with Dr. Harold Agnew, head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Los 
Alamos. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ABM’s START URGED BY CHIEF OF A-WEAPONS 
(By George C. Wilson) 

San Francisco, March 16.—It is of “crucial 
importance” for the United States to go 
ahead immediately with an antimissile de- 
fense, the chief of the Government's nuclear 
weapons laboratory said today. 

Dr. Harold Agnew, head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Los Alamos, N.M., Sci- 
entific Laboratory Weapons Division, said the 
first step should be to put the missile defense 
around U.S. ICBM sites. 

Agnew, declaring he was speaking as a 
private citizen and not for the Laboratory, 
said failure to produce and deploy the Nike X 
missile defense now would set the whole 
program back for “two or three years.” 

The companies working on the Nike X are 
ready for the next step but will disband their 
technical teams and convert their facilities 
to other uses if the system is kept in sus- 
pension again this year. 
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Agnew gave these views in an interview 
following his appearance on a discussion 
program at the Air Force’s Association con- 
vention here. Even though he spoke as a 
private citizen, his prestige in the nuclear 
field plus his government post breaks the 
united front of the Johnson Administration 
on the anti-missile issue. 

President Johnson is trying to negotiate 
an agreement under which neither the U.S. 
nor Russia would go forward with missile 
defenses. Russia already has installed at 
least a partial missile defense. Agnew said 
the U.S. should do likewise even while nego- 
tiations are going on. 

[Following a course outlined by President 
Johnson, the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee today recommended a start on con- 
struction of anti-missile defenses unless an 
early agreement is reached with the Soviet 
Union, the Associated Press reported.} 
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Agnew said Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara’s estimate of $40 billion for a 
full-scale missile defense “is quite cheap in- 
surance” when compared with Vietnam 
spending. The $40 billion would be spent 
over ten years. 

Agnew ripped into many of the assump- 
tions of McNamara and Dr. Jerome Wiesner 
about Nike X. Wiesner is a former presi- 
dential science adviser who has been a leader 
in disarmament efforts. 

“There was a time when what was good 
for me militarily was probably by definition 
bad, or a minus, for the other nations,” 
Agnew said. 

"Of late however,” he added, the De- 
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fense and State Departments seem to have 
a new set of conditions: what is good for 
me should also be good for my adversary 
and vice versa; as such systems can only be 
considered good if they contribute to sta- 
bility.” 

This refers to McNamara’s argument that 
the United States and Russia would upset 
the military balance between them if either 
side built an anti-missile system. Me- 
Namara favors relying on an overwhelming 
offense. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
ready for the vote. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
firmly support S. 666, which is to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1968 for the procurement of hardware 
for all branches of the armed services, 
as well as research, develop:nent, test, 
and evaluation for these items. 

The total of the appropriations au- 
thorized by this bill is $20,765,332,000. 
The bulk of these funds, or $13,484,700,- 
000, is for procurement of items urgently 
needed, such as aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles. 
The remainder, or $7,280,632,000, is for 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion. 

In my judgment, this is one of the 
most important bills to come before the 
Congress each year, if not the most im- 
portant. The items authorized to be pur- 
chased by this bill are necessary to the 
immediate survival of our country and 
the research and development funds au- 
thorized are for items which are of equal, 
or in some cases of paramount, impor- 
tance to the survival of our country. 

One item of particular concern to me, 
which the Armed Services Committee has 
included in this bill, is the authorization 
of funds for preproduction activities di- 
rected toward the deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile defense system. As 
background information, it will be re- 
called that last year Congress authorized 
and appropriated $167.9 million for the 
purchase of items leading to the deploy- 
ment of an ABM system. Unfortunate- 
ly, these funds were not obligated and 
spent by the Department of Defense for 
the purpose that they were made avail- 
able by Congress. Again this year, the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and hopefully the entire membership 
of the Senate, will take firm action indi- 
cating to the world strong support for 
the immediate procurement of long lead- 
time items necessary for the deployment 
of an ABM system. In this bill, the 
Armed Services Committee is recom- 
mending $291 million for the procure- 
ment of these long leadtime items. In 
addition, there is included $86 million for 
construction and operation and mainte- 
nance costs for the ABM system. Thus, 
the total amount included in this bill is 
$377 million. Added to the amount made 
available in fiscal year 1967, the Defense 
Department will have $544.9 million on 
hand to go ahead with an ABM deploy- 
ment. 

It is my hope that the Secretary of 
Defense will not delay any longer a deci- 
sion to move ahead in this area. The en- 
tire Armed Services Committee has taken 
a very firm stand on this matter, and 
the discussion of the need to move ahead 
can be found on page 5 of the Armed 
Services Committee report on S. 666. 

As it is noted in the report, expendi- 
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ture of the funds made available in this 
bill for the deployment of an ABM sys- 
tem does not necessitate an immediate 
decision on the type defense to be ulti- 
mately deployed. The decision could 
later be reached whether we desire to 
deploy the “thin” defense or a more 
extensive version. Should the decision 
be made to deploy the more extensive 
defense system, there will be the oppor- 
tunity to provide additional funds neces- 
sary in future authorization bills. 

Mr. President, I want to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee [Mr. RUSSELL] and 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member [Mrs. SMITH]. Both have given 
more than generously of their time and 
efforts in connection with this entire 
bill, and particularly the question of an 
ABM system. Their stanch support 
for the deployment of an ABM system, 
which is so vital to the security of our 
Nation, is to be highly recommended. 

I also wish to commend Mr. Darden 
of the staff of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee for his efficient work in this mat- 
ter. I urge that the Senate give its im- 
mediate and overwhelming approval to 
S. 666. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and to be read a third time . 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, so 
that Senators may be informed, I an- 
nounce that immediately following this 
vote there will be a vote on the safety-at- 
sea treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrn], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
Intyre], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn], the Senator from Virginia 
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[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
Intyre], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rrstcorr] would each 
vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ToN] and the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Hruska] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from California 
Munr Rv! is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
MurrHY] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[Mr. 


No. 66 Leg.] 
YEAS—86 

Aiken Hansen Moss 
Allott Mundt 
Anderson Hart Muskie 
Baker Hartke Nelson 
Bartlett Hatfield Pastore 
Bennett Hayden Pearson 
Bible Hickenlooper Pell 

g5 Hill Percy 
Brewster Holland Prouty 
Brooke Hollings Proxmire 
Burdick Jackson Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Russell 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Church Kuchel Sparkman 
Clark Lausche Spong 
Cooper Long, Mo. Stennis 
Curtis Mansfield Symington 
Dirksen McCarthy Talmadge 
Dodd McClellan Thurmond 
Dominick McGee Tower 
Ellender McGovern Tydings 

in Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Miller Williams, Del. 
Fong Mondale Yarborough 
Fulbright Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Montoya Young, Ohio 
Grifin Morton 

NAYS—2 
Gruening Morse 
NOT VOTING—12 

Bayh Hruska Magnuson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye McIntyre 
Cotton Jordan, N.C Murphy 
Eastland Long, La Ribicoff 


So the bill (S. 666) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the second time in as many days the 
senior Senator from Georgia has dem- 
onstrated his singularly thorough and 
profound knowledge of our military 
structure. In successfully presenting the 
procurement authorization measure for 
fiscal 1968, he observed that knowing 
just how much is enough for defense is a 
difficult matter. I agree. However, as 
difficult as it is, it is not beyond the 
grasp of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services. I be- 
lieve he also has voiced the opinion of 
the great majority of us in the Senate 
when he stated that as long as American 
men are in southeast Asia, they will be 
given our unstinting support. The au- 
thorization for that support is contained 
partially in the bill just overwhelmingly 
passed. 

To the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the committee, the gracious 
and charming senior Senator from 
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Maine [Mrs. SmirH], go our thanks 
for ably assisting the passage of this 
measure. I join with Senator RUSSELL 
when he praised her earlier today as one 
of the best informed Senators on all mat- 
ters concerning the armed services. 

The senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] is to be commended for 
offering his strong and sincere views on 
the measure, as are the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. 

I, personally, am grateful to all Sen- 
ators for cooperating so selflessly in an 
effort to dispose of this measure, swiftly 
and with the utmost efficiency. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION ON SAFETY 
OF LIFE AT SEA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate will now proceed to 
vote on executive E, 90th Congress, first 
session. 

The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution of ratification. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BAYH], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Eastianp], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mo- 
INTYRE], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Melx- 
TYRE], and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut {Mr. Risicorr] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
MourpxHy] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
Mourpxy] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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[No. 67 Exec.] 
YEAS—88 

Aiken Hansen Moss 
Allott Harris Mundt 
Anderson Hart Muskie 
Baker Hartke Nelson 
Bartlett Hatfield Pastore 
Bennett Hayden Pearson 
Bible Hickenlooper Pell 
Boggs 1 Percy 
Brewster Holland Prouty 
Brooke Hollings Proxmire 
Burdick Jackson Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Russell 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Church Kuchel Sparkman 
Clark Lausche Spong 
Cooper Long, Mo. Stennis 
Curtis Mansfield Symington 
Dirksen McCarthy Talmadge 

d McClellan Thurmond 
Dominick McGee Tower 
Ellender McGovern Tydings 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Fannin Miller Williams, Del 
Fong Mondale Yarborough 
Fulbright Monroney Young, N. Dak 
Gore Montoya Young, Ohio 
Griffin Morse 
Gruening Morton 

NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—12 

Bayh Hruska Magnuson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye McIntyre 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Murphy 
Eastland Long, La. Ribicoff 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing, having voted in the effirmative, the 
resolution of ratification is agreed to. 

Mr, MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the action by the Senate 
today in giving its advice and consent to 
the amendments to the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
is personally gratifying to me as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The lack of adequate international 
safety standards for passenger vessels 
was made apparent by the tragic fire on 
board the Yarmouth Castle. Following 
the U.S. Coast Guard investigation of 
that horrible disaster, the Commerce 
Committee began hearings on the matter 
of safety of life at sea. We discovered 
that because of the 1960 Safety of Life 
Convention, the United States was lim- 
ited in its ability to protect the Ameri- 
can citizen who stepped aboard a pas- 
senger vessel of another nation. The 
basic flaw in the 1960 convention was its 
provision that vessels in existence at the 
time of ratification were not required 
to conform to the new safety standards. 
Thus, we had a number of vessels sail- 
ing the high seas which did not meet 
modern safety standards. 

From the standpoint of our own legis- 
lation, the Commerce Committee re- 
ported and the Congress passed legis- 
lation requiring disclosure to passengers 
of the safety standard which a particu- 
lar ship met. This was only a partial 
solution, however, for the real issue was 
the upgrading of the international 
standards, 

The United States took the initiative 
in calling for a special meeting of the 
Fire Safety Committee of the Interna- 
tional Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion to negotiate amendments to the 
1960 convention. The amendments 
which the Senate has given its advice 
and consent to today are the result of 
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that meeting. They will insure, when 
ratified by two-thirds of the contracting 
government, that all passenger ships 
conform to the highest safety standards. 

Senator Lausch is to be commended 
for insuring prompt action by the For- 
eign Relations Committee on these 
amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


“TRENDS IN FEDERAL SPENDING— 
PAST AND FUTURE”—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR ELLENDER 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, our 
distinguished friend the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] de- 
livered a very fine speech yesterday at 
Boca Raton, Fla., at the 34th annual 
conference of the Southeastern Electric 
Exchange. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech of Senator ELLENDER be included 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRENDS IN FEDERAL SPENDING—-PAST AND 
FUTURE 


(Address by Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER tO 
the 34th annual conference of the South- 
eastern Electric Exchange, Boca Raton, 
Fla., Mar. 20, 1967) 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I am delighted to 
be here today to discuss a few of the spend- 
ing programs and policies undertaken by 
our federal government over the years. I 
am not an economist, but 30 years of my 
life have been spent in the United States 
Senate, and since 1949 I have been a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. As you are aware, this Committee has 
the task of overseeing and attempting to 
direct and control all the expenditures of 
the federal government, and thereby the 
programs and activities which are under- 
taken. 

I use the term “attempting to direct” or 
“attempting to control” these expenditures 
and programs, advisably. Of a total budget 
for fiscal 1968 of $135 billion, the Congress 
will have the opportunity to exercise some 
control over no more than $30 billion. I 
will discuss this point more fully later on, 
but for the moment, the figures make it 
fairly obvious that in the field of federal 
spending, as in many other areas, Congress 
has virtually lost the control provided by 
those who framed our Constitution. 

Our Founding Fathers very wisely placed 
the responsibility for providing revenues and 
controlling expenditures with the Congress. 
They went even further, as you are well 
aware, by stipulating that all revenue meas- 
ures should originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as that body was the closest to 
the people. History informs us that our 
early settlers had considerable experience 
with taxation without representation, but 
after 190 years of taxation with representa- 
tion, I sometimes wonder how much better 
off we are today. 

The Constitution provides: 

“The Congress shall have Power to lay and 
collect Taxes, Duties, Imports, and Excises, 
to pay the Debts and provide for the common 
Defense and general Welfare of the United 
States; ... 

“To borrow Money on the credit of the 
United States; ... 

“To raise and support Armies, but no Ap- 
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propriation of Money to that Use shall be for 
a longer Term than two years: 

“No Money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law; and a regular Statement and 
Account of Receipts and Expenditures of all 
public Money shall be published from time 
to time 

There is almost no way to over-emphasize 
the importance that this function now car- 
ries for the growth and development of our 
nation and the daily lives of our citizens. 

Budget considerations consume far more 
Congressional time, study, and attention 
each year than any other single subject. 
These considerations sweep across the scope 
of all our Federal activities. The Appropri- 
ations Committee of either House is a stra- 
tegic assignment for any Member of Con- 
gress who desires to work, and to keep abreast 
of what goeson. I make it a point to attend 
all meetings of the full Senate Committee, 
and most of the meetings of the six appro- 
priations subcommittee on which I serve. 

Throughout our history, Congress has 
struggled to devise ways and means of carry- 
ing out its Constitutional authority. The 
effort has been marked by conflicts with the 
Executive Branch, and within the Halls of 
the Congress. A series of compromises has 
resulted in the delegation of a large part of 
the Congressional control over the budgetary 
process. 

In the Treasury Act of 1789 Congress as- 
signed to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
responsibility for compiling and reporting 
“estimates of the public revenue and ex- 
penditures,” but no authority was granted 
either to review expenditure estimates or to 
oversee the use of appropriations. 

Subsequently, the Congress enacted many 
laws in an effort to regulate purchasing, con- 
tracting, payment of salaries, transportation, 
and even to limit the rate at which appro- 
priations could be expended. All of those 
measures proved ineffective. 

In 1820, Congress enacted a law requiring 
the Secretaries of the Navy and War to sub- 
mit on February 1, of each year, a statement 
of their financial needs and the unexpended 
balances of previous appropriations. In time, 
similar statements, plus additional data, were 
required from other agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Under this process, which had grown piece- 
meal and unplanned, there was no Office re- 
sponsible for formulating a budgetary pro- 
gram for the entire Government. Estimates 
submitted to Congress represented the re- 
quests of the administrative departments 
concerned, and there was no coordination or 
consideration of the relative merit of these 
requests or of their justification in keeping 
with the Government’s available resources. 

In 1909, Congress passed the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Act, which made the Presi- 
dent responsible for recommending to it the 
means by which the annual expenditure esti- 
mates might be brought within the amount 
of estimated revenues. Later that year, Pres- 
ident Taft conferred at length with his Cabi- 
net officers on the amounts of their respec- 
tive requests for the year 1910. This was the 
first direct participation by a President in 
the preparation of budget estimates. 

On June 25, 1910, Congress authorized 
President Taft to appoint a commission which 
was later to become known as “the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency.” This turned out to be a milestone 
in the development of the present budget 
system. On February 26, 1913, President Taft, 
in order to demonstrate its usefulness, sub- 
mitted to the Congress a budget prepared 
with the aid of his Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency. However, even though this 
budget reform idea gained a number of sup- 
porters, no action was taken until after the 
end of World War I. 

In 1919, Congress passed a budget and 
accounting bill which provided for a budget 
system, President Wilson vetoed this bill; 
he favored the budget system, but he ob- 
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jected on Constitutional grounds to a feature 
which denied the President the authority to 
remove the Comptroller General from office. 
Virtually the same bill was passed by the 
next Congress and approved by President 
Harding on June 10, 1921. 

Later, that year President Harding submit- 
ted to the Congress the first presidential 
budget, containing estimates of both reve- 
mues and expenditures. The Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 created the Bureau 
of the Budget and placed it under the direct 
supervision of the President, even though it 
remained physically in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Budget Bureau was charged with 
the responsibility for preventing new activi- 
ties which would result in useless duplication 
of work and for the general promotion of 
economy and efficiency in administration. 

In 1939, Congress passed the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939 which established the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and transferred 
the Budget Bureau to this Office. 

The Budget Bureau, acting through the 
Executive, has since become the most potent 
force affecting the budget process. It seems 
to be continually trying to take more and 
more authority unto itself. The Budget Bu- 
reau now has the final say over the esti- 
mates presented to the Congress in January 
of each year. It also has a large degree of 
control over the expenditure of funds for 
programs expressly authorized by the Con- 
gress, but not recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Increasingly, the Budget Bureau seeks 
to inject itself into the realm of national 
policy, which is a function of the Congress. 
This is one trend I hope will be arrested or 
even reversed in the near future. It has 
come about in large measure because of the 
complexity of the entire budget process. 

I do not know how many of you realize 
this, but the formulation and execution of 
the budget, for any fiscal year, covers a period 
of about 30 months. There can be, and 
usually are, budgetary actions underway 
which affect three different fiscal years at 
one time. 

For example, in March of 1967, the Depart- 
ments and agencies of the government have 
been and are planning their programs for 
fiscal 1969. The Congress is considering sup- 
plemental requests for fiscal 1967, the year 
we are now in, plus revenue, authorization 
and appropriation requests for fiscal 1968. 
At the same time, the Executive Branch is 
carrying out legislative and spending pro- 
grams enacted by the Congress for fiscal 1967. 

In 1965, the President announced that new 
planning techniques were to be put into ef- 
fect which held promise of greatly simplify- 
ing the entire budgetary process. We will 
have to wait and see what comes out of the 
new system. So far, I have not noticed any 
good results. It is plain, however, that if 
the entire budget process can be simplified 
to a degree, it will present the Congress with 
an opportunity to exercise more of its Con- 
stitutional authority. 

I stated a few minutes ago that President 
Johnson’s 1968 Budget requests amounted to 
a little over $135 billion. It is hard to believe 
that prior to 1917 there was only one year 
in which the federal government spent $1 
billion or more. That year came at the 
height of Civil War—fiscal 1865. 

During the 1920’s, federal expenditures ran 
about $3 billion annually. In the next dec- 
ade, they averaged between $6 and $8 billion 
annually. I might add here that the interest 
charge on our national debt today is about 
double the budgets President Roosevelt pre- 
sented to the Congress during the depression 
years. 

In 1945, the peak year of World War II, fed- 
eral expenditures were above $98 billion. In 
the decade of the 1950's, they fell back some- 
what but only to the level of about $65 
billion annually, and that lasted for just a 
few years. You will recall that for fiscal 
1966, the nation was subjected to an effort 
worthy of Winston Churchill and the Battle 
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of Britain. The Executive Department gave 
its blood, and sweat, and tears, to holding 
the budget estimates below $100 billion. 
The figure that was finally arrived at and 
presented to the Congress was $99.7 billion. 

However, after all of this mighty effort, 
actual expenditures for fiscal 1966 amounted 
to $106.8 billion. Furthermore, just two 
years after the landmark $100 billion budget 
was not only reached, but surpassed, we are 
more than a third of the way toward reach- 
ing a budget aggregating $200 billion. 

Of course, the budget receipts have also 
grown tremendously, although never quite 
sufficient to reach budget expenditures. To- 
day, the taxes collected by your government 
for one fiscal year amount to about three and 
a half times as much as the total govern- 
ment revenues since its formation in 1789 
to 1917, when we became involved in World 
War I. 

So here we have illustrated one of the 
major trends of federal spending, both past 
and future. The trend has been and will 
be toward larger and larger budgets. In 
some respects, this is understandable. The 
population of our country has increased tre- 
mendously—from 165 million in 1955 to an 
estimated 193 million today and an esti- 
mated 230 million by 1975. This means, 
under the prevalent thinking in the coun- 
try, that the federal government will find 
more and more things to do with your tax 
money. It also means that the government 
will have more money to do things with. 

The last year in which the budget esti- 
mates were lower than the year before was 
in 1956, during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the 1955, 1956 and 
1957 Eisenhower budgets were all held at a 
more or less constant level of $65 billion. 
In two of these years, surpluses slightly ex- 
ceeding $1 billion were developed through 
the use of budgetary legerdemain. However, 
by 1958 the country was falling toward a 
deep recession and the 1959 budget devel- 
oped a deficit of about $12.5 billion, This 
deficit is by far the largest peace-time deficit 
in our history. 

While our population has been growing 
over the years, it has also been shifting a 
great deal, both as to age groups and geo- 
graphical distribution, For instance, in 1960, 
there were 64 million Americans under 18. 
By 1975, the figure is expected to reach 84 
million. Conversely, in 1960, there were 16.7 
million Americans 65 and over, a total that 
may reach the level of 21.2 million by 1975. 
This is an increase of more than one-third 
in only 15 years. 

I quote these figures because they are the 
favorite ones used by the Executive Branch 
to justify some of the great increases we 
are now experiencing in the non-defense 
fields of federal spending. For instance, in 
1955 the amounts allotted to education 
totalled only $377 million. This sum had 
increased more than sevenfold by 1966 and 
doubtless will continue to increase. Expend- 
itures for Health, Labor and Welfare have 
increased from a level of $2.2 billion in 1955 
to $9.9 billion in 1967, an increase of ap- 
proximately 450 percent, 

In my view, the growth in these programs 
should be borne more fully by the states 
and local governments. The trend, unfor- 
tunately, seems to be for the citizens and 
States to look increasingly to Washington, 
with the attitude of “let George do it.” 

But whether we like it or not, this is an- 
other trend that seems to be firmly en- 
trenched in the federal spending program, 
The age groups below 18 and those above 
65 represent citizens that by and large seem 
to have a much greater need for public serv- 
ices and they can bring much pressure to 
bear on the Congress and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

And now let us discuss the geographical 
shift of our population and its effect on the 
budget. In 1910, 54 percent of our popula- 
tion lived in rural areas. By 1960, the figure 
had fallen to 30 percent. The farm popula- 
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tion in 1950 was made up of 23 million per- 
sons. By 1960, the figure had been cut al- 
most in half, to 13.4 million, and the latest 
figures available for 1965 indicate that the 
trend away from the farm is continuing. 
Farm population now amounts to 11.6 mil- 
lion persons, making up only 6 percent of the 
total U.S. population. 

This trend away from the farm means a 
migration toward the cities and urban areas. 
This situation is likewise reflected in the 
federal budget. Expenditures for agriculture 
and agricultural programs are down from 
13.5 percent of the total federal budget in 
1939, to 6.4 percent in 1960, to about 4 per- 
cent in 1966. 

Conversely, in recognition of this trend 
toward urban areas, the Congress, two years 
ago, created an Executive Department at the 
Cabinet level to deal with housing and ur- 
ban affairs. This new Department com- 
menced with a modest level of expenditures 
in fiscal year 1966 of $600 million, but this 
sum will double in 1968. I can assure you 
that in this one area you will see the fed- 
eral budget grow like Topsy in the years 
ahead. Congress has been requested to 
grant new spending authority amounting to 
$3.2 billion for fiscal 1968, which begins on 
July Ist of this year. 

To return to the fiscal 1968 budget total 
of $135 billion mentioned earlier, Congress 
has some control of only $30 billion, or 22 
percent of total expenditures. Most of the 
budget is virtually untouchable by the Con- 
gress for all practical purposes. 

For instance, of the total fiscal 1968 
budget, $75.5 billion is for defense spending. 
Now, I am not contending that Congress 
cannot control this huge sum, but what I am 
saying is that Congress has little hope of 
making substantial reductions in its size. 
We all know that in times of war, the mili- 
tary calls the shots and is given whatever it 
requests. We have been, more or less, in cold 
or hot wars since 1941, and a large part of 
each annual budget has been spent to main- 
tain our defenses and pay off some of our 
debts and obligations incurred during past 
conflicts, 

During 1945, the height of World War II, 
defense expenditures consumed 71.7 percent 
of the total federal budget. For four years 
after the cessation of hostilities, the major 
commitment to defense spending began 
dropping, and bottomed out in 1949 to 32.7 
percent of our total federal spending. 
Think what it would mean to the country 
if that figure could be reached once again; if 
out of the total budget of $135 billion, we 
would have $100 billion to use for developing 
our domestic economy, to begin making 
reasonable payments on retiring our national 
debt, and to make this country a better place 
in which to live. 

To digress for a moment, this is what our 
so-called allies in Western Europe have been 
doing since the end of World War II. First 
with our economic assistance and then be- 
cause of the military umbrella we have held 
over them, the Western European countries 
have not had to burden themselves with lop- 
sided defense expenditures. They have 
turned, instead, to developing their own do- 
mestic economies. By and large, they are 
now in a far stronger position in the markets 
of the world than we are. Their industrial 
development, realized in large part through 
our assistance, is new, modern and efficient. 
Their maritime commerce has been growing 
by leaps and bounds while ours has been 
stagnating and declining for a number of 
years. The point is, they have been able to 
devote all of their efforts to taking care of 
themselves, and they have done so admirably. 
We have devoted our efforts to taking care of 
the world, at a great expense to all our tax- 
payers. 

I have spent a large part of my Senatorial 
career endeavoring to control our foreign aid 
program, and to some degree I have suc- 
ceeded. But I, and others of my colleagues 
in the Senate and in the Congress, have had 
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little success in controlling defense expend- 
itures, which make up a far greater part of 
our total expenditures. Do not get me 
wrong, I have always advocated a defense 
establishment strong enough to protect our 
shores against all aggressors, but the fact is 
that the cold war which we have been en- 
gaged in and which has flared up from time 
to time over the last 20 years has been a 
tremendous drain on our nation. 

From 1951 to the present, defense expend- 
itures have averaged between 50 and 60 
percent of each year's federal budget. For 
fiscal 1968, the figure is 55.9 percent. Because 
Congress has little to say in respect to the 
size of our defense program, as I heretofore 
pointed out, we have more than one-half the 
budget removed from Congressional control. 

Taking defense expenditures from the to- 
tal $135 billion budget, leaves us with about 
$59.5 billion in civilian programs. Almost 
half of these are also removed from the con- 
trol of Congress. Interest on the public debt, 
for instance, will require $14.2 billion, a truly 
astronomical figure. This service charge has 
increased by $2 billion since last year, and 
if our debt continues to rise and if interest 
rates are not lowered, we can expect it to 
continue to mount. 

Other major programs established by sub- 
stantive law require the expenditure of 
$15.2 billion. Included are veterans’ pen- 
sions and benefits, grants to the States for 
public assistance, agricultural support pay- 
ments, postal deficits, to name but a few. 
This sum added to the service charge on our 
national debt aggregates $29.4 billion and 
when this amount is deducted from the $59.5 
billion allocated to civilian programs, the 
remainder is the $30 billion I mentioned 
earlier, 

Included in this sum of $30 billion are 
the Foreign economic and military aid pro- 
grams, the poverty programs, a proposed 
pay increase for all military and civilian 
personnel of the Government, public works 
and reclamation projects, the space pro- 
grams, certain programs for the Veterans 
Administration, numerous programs in the 
fields of health and education, to name but 
a few, which in the aggregate amount to 
almost $20 billion, S 

Charles L. Schultze, currently Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, looks upon 
the entire budgetary process as a series of 
choices. Of course, he is exactly right in 
this regard, for any budget, whether it be 
for a family or a large corporation, repre- 
sents what can be done with the avallable 
funds. 

Inside the limits of Congressional con- 
trol, important decisions can still be made 
over the direction taken by a multitude of 
federal programs. In this connection, the 
Congress acts for the nation in allocating 
our resources for the national At 
times, this goes contrary to the will of the 
Executives, but in many instances the will 
of the Congress prevails, I am glad to say. 

For instance, in a recent article on the 
choices which make up the annual federal 
budget, Mr. Schultze comments at great 
length on the Administration's attempt to 
modify the school lunch program. I was 
proposed that the provisions of the law be 
shifted to force the middle class to bear 
a greater share of the cost. Other impor- 
tant changes were proposed which would 
have had the effect of turning the opera- 
tion of the National School Lunch Act into 
a federal welfare program. 

As the original sponsor of the School 
Lunch Act, twenty yeare ago, I was greatly 
opposed to the recommended changes. My 
reasons were many, but I would like to 
comment particularly on the one stressed by 
Mr. Schultze. The Budget Bureau Director 
states in regard to this as follows: “I have 
about come to the conclusion that the one 
thing you cannot tamper with are en- 
trenched subsidies to middle income groups 
and the well-to-do—be the reduction of 
more than a penny a day.“ He goes on at 
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length concerning the public outcry that 
was raised against the Administration’s 


proposal. 

I fear that although the Budget Director 
implies that the so-called “subsidies” to the 
middle income groups will be left alone in 
the future, his opinion is not shared through- 
out the Executive Branch, I believe a strong 
trend is in the making to tap the upper and 
middle income groups for a greater propor- 
tion of federal revenues. 

The record clearly shows that these groups 
pay by far the greatest amount of federal 
income taxes, but, conversely, reap fewer 
federal benefits. For instance, in 1964, 
families earning between $7 and $15 thou- 
sand paid a total of $20.7 billion in federal 
income taxes, representing 42 percent of the 
total personal income tax receipts. Those 
earning above $15 thousand paid $18.9 bil- 
lion in federal income tax, which amounts 
to another 38 percent of the total personal 
income receipts. Taken together, the num- 
ber of families earning above $7 thousand 
per year contribute 80 percent of the nation’s 
personal income tax revenues. This is prob- 
ably as it should be, but I take issue with 
those in our government who look upon the 
middle income groups as a great reservoir 
to be tapped in ever increasing amounts to 
provide a wider and wider range of federal 
welfare services. These groups provide far 
more federal subsidies than they receive. 

I am reminded of George Bernard Shaw's 
character in “My Fair Lady,” who is offered 
the chance to rise above his low station in 
life and become a middle class citizen. As 
you will recall, he turns down the offer, 
pointing out that all his needs are already 
provided for in his present position and, 
furthermore, he could not afford to become 
a member of the middle class, because he 
would then have to pay for the services he is 
now getting free. 

It seems to me that this same attitude 
pervades much of our society today. It is 
evidenced by proposals for a negative in- 
come tax, a guaranteed annual wage, and 
the trend toward larger budgets, the move- 
ment of federal funds away from the coun- 
tryside and into the city, and the turn to- 
ward more and more federal involvement in 
every day lives of our citizens. It is my be- 
lief that Congress must act to reassert it- 
self in the budgetary process and assume 
greater control over our federal spending 
programs. I have always worked to- 
wards that end, and you may rest assured 
that I will continue to do so in the future. 


VIETNAM—ADDRESS OF SENATOR 
HATFIELD BEFORE THE HARVARD 
YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUB 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
evening of March 16, 1967, my colleague, 
Senator HATFIELD, spoke at Harvard Uni- 
versity before the Harvard Young Re- 
publican Club on the subject of Vietnam. 

The first paragraph of his speech is a 
quotation from President James Madi- 
son. It reads: 

Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, 
and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the 
power knowledge gives. A popular govern- 
ment without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to 
a farce, or a tragedy, or perhaps both. 


Senator HATFIELD then said: 

These are the words of President James 
Madison and I find them hauntingly appro- 
priate today as more and more Americans 
admit to complete confusion regarding our 
policies and purposes in Vietnam. 


So that the speech may be available 
for general public consumption, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
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the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
VIETNAM 
(Address by Senator Mank O. HATFIELD) 


“Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, 
and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the 
power knowledge gives. A popular govern- 
ment without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to 
a farce, or a tragedy, or perhaps both.” 

These are the words of President James 
Madison and I find them hauntingly appro- 
priate today as more and more Americans 
admit to complete confusion regarding our 
policies and purposes in Vietnam. As this 
confusion has grown greater, and as it has 
become more difficult to define and defend 
a moderate stand, increasing numbers have 
sought solution in extremes. Louder and 
more demanding have grown cries for escala- 
tion—“let’s win and get out.” Equally de- 
manding have grown the cries for immediate 
abandonment. And, in this clamor and con- 
fusion, the voices of moderation have been 
muted. 

The solution for Vietnam is not to be 
found in emotional extremes but in a well- 
reasoned policy that respects historical fact 
and that accommodates current realities. 

The present course of our involyment has 
been charted on a distorted map. The map- 
makers have deliberately misinterpreted the 
20 year history of this conflict to justify our 
present involvement, and they follow their 
twisted path with a lack of sensitivity to 
political realities and priorities. 

If we are to reach our destination of a just 
peace in Southeast Asia, I am convinced that 
we must rechart our course—first, through 
an honest interpretation of history and an 
alteration of our policies to comply with this 
history, and second, through a recognition 
of this conflict as a political problem that 
must be solved through political offensives 
and not solely by military might. 

One of the first historical facts that must 
be recognized is that Ho Chi Minh has been 
fighting since before the end of the Second 
World War and always under the primary 
cause of nationalism—not Communism. 
When Vietnam first proclaimed its independ- 
ence from the French in 1945, it was a state- 
ment of nationalism by both Ho Chi Minh, 
a Communist, and Bao Dai, a non-Commu- 
nist. They called their country the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, but disagree- 
ments developed as to their status as a free 
state, and by the end of 1946 the war for 
independence from France had begun. 

After two years of warfare, when military 
measures had failed to produce a solution to 
the political problems, the French attempted 
to make their control over Vietnam more 
subtle and less objectionable. They estab- 
lished Vietnam as an associated State in the 
French Union, and established Bao Dai as its 
puppet head. It was at this time that Ho 
Chi Minh established diplomatic relations 
with the Chinese Communists and the Soviet 
Union. 

Ho Chi Minh’s belated recognition of his 
Communist ieanings was an attempt to find 
an ally against the French—and against the 
United States who supported the French. 
There has been little convincing evidence 
that Ho Chi Minh’s forces have been pri- 
marily motivated by a desire to spread the 
cause of Communism or to drag Vietnam into 
the Communist bloc. The evidence con- 
tinues to indicate that the North Vietnamese 
are primarily motivated by a desire to rid 
Vietnam of foreign influence and to unify 
it under one government—naturally their 
own. We must then recognize nationalism 
and not Communism as the predominant 
thrust of Ho Chi Minh. And this nationalism 
and desire for independence of foreign con- 
trol or influence is not discriminatory—it 
is not just aimed at the French or the United 
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States but applied to all countries who would 
try to impose their ideas or policies on Viet- 
nam. 


Under the Geneva Agreement in 1954 that 
ended the hostilities with the French, refu- 
gees from the North were allowed to move 
South. But the people in the South had no 
figure or force around which the anti-Ho 
Chi Minh people could rally. They selected 
Ngo Dinh Diem as President but he was 
identified with the ruling forces of Vietnam 
who had cooperated with the French during 
the war for independence. He was a part of 
the landlord group, with little interest in 
vital land-reforms and was almost totally 
inept at holding the numerous South Viet- 
namese factions together. Diem alienated 
many of these groups, his government was 
inconceivably corrupt, he destroyed the dem- 
ocratic form of village government and in- 
stalled his friends as village heads, and the 
longer he remained in power, the more re- 
pressive his policies became. 

When it came time to hold the national 
elections provided for in the Geneva Agree- 
ments to determine Vietnam's leadership as a 
united country, everyone granted that Ho Chi 
Minh was so popular that he would easily 
win free elections. President Eisenhower 
estimated that Ho would receive 80 percent 
of the vote. The United States and the 
South Vietnamese decided to stall off the 
elections until the Vietnamese saw the 
light—with the help of our military and eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Opposition to Diem’s rule grew and from 
1958 on this opposition took on more and 
more of the form of guerrilla activity and 
terrorism against minor South Vietnamese 
Officials. This was South Vietnamese fight- 
ing South Vietnamese, Communists fighting 
non-Communists, the landless fighting the 
landowners, and it was not until 1960 that 
North Vietnam publically supported the re- 
volt of the South Vietnamese. U.N. Secre- 
tary General U Thant considers it “illusory” 
and “irrelevant” to look at the Vietnamese 
conflict as a conflict between Communism 
and democracy. For Vietnam, Thant says, 
the war has become one of “national sur- 
vival,” for the independence and identity of 
the country itself. Following the Geneva 
Agreements, then, the conflict in South Viet- 
nam was clearly a civil war among the Viet- 
namese people and not a war of aggression 
initiated by a foreign power. 

Why we ask in retrospect, would the 
United States take sides against a struggle 
for national independence and then later 
take sides in a foreign civil war? Let's 
briefly trace our involvement. We inserted 
ourselves into the lives of the Vietnamese 
in the early 1950's when we financed almost 
80 percent of the French military action 
against Vietnam. Our involvement then was 
justified, and continued to be justified, on 
the grounds that Ho was a Communist, his 
forces were Communist, and therefore, he 
was fighting in the name of Communism. 
The conflict was misinterpreted and distorted 
as an ambitious plan of world Communism 
to gobble up Vietnam and dominate Asia. 
And once this conclusion was reached, and 
once this faulty analysis was accepted as the 
truth, the pattern for American involvement 
was irrevocably set. 

The current nature of our involvement 
was determined early in 1965 when President 
Johnson committed 100,000 combat troops to 
South Vietnam. This escalation of the war 
was justified by another misrepresentation 
of the nature of the conflict—this time it was 
declared to be a “war of aggression” by North 
Vietnam. But before this new definition of 
the war was decided upon, Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara had stated in March 1964, 
“the large indigenous support that the Viet- 
cong receives means that solutions must be 
as political and economic as military. In- 
deed, there can be no such thing as a purely 
‘military’ solution to the war in South Viet- 
nam,” After the initiation of our large mili- 
tary build-up program, however, our efforts 
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have been directed almost exclusively toward 
finding a military solution. Mr. McNamara’s 
position has now reversed itself. The Secre- 
tary of Defense no longer considers the eco- 
nomic and political solutions as important 
as the military, but believes that military 
success is prerequisite to political success. 

This reversal in positions and contradiction 
in statements is not uncommon with Mr. 
McNamara. On March 15, 1962; on May 12, 
1962; on January 27, 1964; and on November 
10, 1964, he stated that the United States was 
in South Vietnam to provide training, that 
he had no plan for introducing U.S. combat 
forces to South Vietnam, that we were 
there only to support the frontline troops of 
the South Vietnamese army, and that the 
war must be fought and won by the Viet- 
namese. 

President Johnson repeated McNamara’s 
definition of our role during his campaign 
for President, when in August 1964 he stated: 
“Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. They call upon us to supply Amer- 
ican boys to do the job that Asian boys 
should do. They ask us to take reckless ac- 
tion which might risk the lives of millions.” 
Yet within three months of his election as 
President, the decision was made to send 
Marine combat troops to Vietnam. And to- 
day, in absolute contradiction to assurances 
made to the American people that the war 
would be fought by the South Vietnamese 
and not by the United States, the American- 
ization of the war is almost complete. U.S. 
troops have now assumed responsibility for 
military operations while the South Viet- 
namese army is more engaged in pacification 
programs. The South Vietnamese have truly 
become spectators in their own war. 

The official Administration explanation for 
sending massive numbers of combat troops 
to Vietnam was offered early in 1965 by 
Secretary Rusk. This escalation of the war, 
Rusk said, was a response to the movement 
into the South at the end of 1964 of the en- 
tire North Vietnamese 325th Division. A 
State Department White Paper reported that 
4,400 and possibly as many as 7,400 North 
Vietnamese had infiltrated into the South 
during 1964. In June 1966, however, the 
Pentagon confirmed Senator Mansfield’s re- 
port that only 400 North Vietnamese soldiers 
had infiltrated during 1964. Mansfield con- 
cluded, and Secretary McNamara admitted, 
that it had been the weakness of the South 
Vietnamese government and the threat of 
its imminent collapse—and not the strength 
of the Communists—that had caused the 
commitment of 100,000 men, in 120 days, in 
early 1965. Thus on the basis of a misrepre- 
sentation by the Administration, the Amer- 
ican public allowed the President to send 
American boys to fight a war he had said 
should be fought by Asians; to falsely re- 
define the conflict as primarily a war of 
aggression; and to seek a military solution 
to this political problem. 

The Administration has trouble with its 
statistics in proving the existence of aggres- 
sion from the North and it also has trouble 
with its logic. In supporting its position 
that the war is an act of aggression by the 
North, the Administration points to action 
taken in Hanoi in 1960 to organize a libera- 
tion movement in the South. 

But this aggressiveness of Ho Chi Minh is 
only half of the story and we are not told 


the other half. The Geneva Agreement was 


not yet a year old when, in 1955, Diem prom- 
ised the people of North Vietnam that he 
would liberate them. In 1958, Diem’s promise 
was given tangible form when the South 
Vietnamese government created the Com- 
mittee for Liberation of North Vietnam. As 
my colleague, Senator Morse, has pointed 
out, this act of aggression—as defined by our 
own standards—did not bring 400,000 Com- 
munist troops into North Vietnam to defend 
it from aggressors to the South. 

Perhaps most disturbing of the many in- 
consistencies in Administration policy are 
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the contradictory statements by government 
officials on how peace will be achieved in 
Vietnam. President Johnson stated in April 
1965: “the only path for reasonable men is 
the path of peaceful settlement.” His words 
were restated last week when Senator Robert 
Kennedy said “Our government has un- 
equivocally said that our objective in Viet- 
nam is a negotiated settlement with the 
Communists.” 

This view has not been as “unequivocally” 
stated as Mr. Kennedy thinks. Ambassador 
Lodge stated in late 1966 that the end will 
come through the application of over- 
whelming military power. First we have to 
beat the Army of North Vietnam, the Am- 
bassador said. Next we will have to take 
care of the 100,000 Vietcong in the South, 
and then we will have to go after the 150,000 
civilian guerrillas that work in the villages. 
Once all this is accomplished, he predicts, the 
end will probably take the form of a fade- 
away. 

Not only have we been given widely vary- 
ing stories as to the nature of the conflict, 
there have also been constant contradictions 
in the statements of Administration officials 
as to the status of the war effort and the 
situation inside Vietnam. Perhaps best 
known of these statements is Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s prediction made in October of 1963, 
that the major part of the U.S. military task 
could be completed by the end of 1965. This 
statement is by no means his only inaccurate 
prophecy or faulty assessment however. On 
May 12, 1962, he stated Progress in the last 
8 to 10 weeks has been great . . . Nothing 
but progress and hopeful indications of fur- 
ther progress in the future.” On July 25, 
1962, he said: “Our military assistance to 
Vietnam is paying off. I continue to be en- 
couraged. There are many signs indicating 
progress.” And on January 31, 1963, he re- 
stated his optimism: “There is a new feeling 
of confidence that victory is possible in 
South Vietnam.” According to McNamara’s 
statements, we have been making great 
progress. Unfortunately, McNamara’s “prog- 
ress” has brought us no closer to a solution 
than we were in 1962. 

But the constant contradictions in our 
statements that have most damaged the 
prospects for peace have been our declara- 
tions regarding the conditions and circum- 
stances necessary for peace negotiations. 
The Administration has maintained that it 
has constantly sought to establish peace talks 
but there have been several instances where 
we actually refused offers from Hanoi to 
negotiate. 

In 1964 the United States turned down 
two tangible and specific proposals to initi- 
ate peace discussions. In late July, General 
DeGaulle called for a Geneva-type confer- 
ence and Russia asked the fourteen nations 
of the Geneva conference to reconvene. The 
Vietcong stated that it was “not opposed to 
the convening of an international confer- 
ence in order to facilitate the search for a 
solution.” Hanoi and Peking also endorsed 
the proposal and Secretary General U Thant 
reiterated his support for the reconvening 
of the Conference. But the United States’ 
reply was We do not believe in conferences 
called to ratify terror, so our policy is un- 
changed.” And, during September 1964 
North Vietnam offered to meet with U.S. 
representatives in Rangoon, Burma, to dis- 
cuss terms for ending the hostilities in Viet- 
mam. Despite U Thant’s determined efforts 
to arrange the talks, the U.S. rejected the 
proposal. 

Late in February, 1965, U Thant again tried 
to set up peace discussions and disclosed 
at a news conference that he had made con- 
crete proposals and suggestions to the United 
States and to other powers principally in- 
volved in the Vietnam question. A New 
York Times report stated that the “Com- 
munist Government of North Vietnam has 
notified the Secretary General that it is re- 
ceptive to his suggestion for informal nego- 
tiations on the Vietnam situation.” But the 
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White House replied: “The President has not 
authorized anyone to participate in nego- 
tiations. He has no meaningful proposals 
before him.” Administration officials con- 
fessed several months later that if they had 
to peace talks with Hanol, it might 
have toppled the Government in Saigon. 

The United States became very specific 
about its willingness to negotiate when the 
President stated on April 27, 1965, “I will 
talk to any government, anywhere, any time, 
without any conditions, and if any doubt 
our sincerity, let them test us.” Our sin- 
cerity was tested a few weeks later when, 
during a pause in the bombing of North 
Vietnam, Hanoi asked the French govern- 
ment to indicate to the U.S. its interest in 
negotiations, withdrawing its previous con- 
dition that there had to be a prior with- 
drawal of U.S. troops. Secretary of State 
Rusk later described this reaction of the 
North Vietnamese when he said “In May, 
there was a cessation of bombing which 
ended after a harsh rejection by the other 
side of any serious move toward peace.” 

The latest dialogue on the possibility of 
establishing peace negotiations is a repeti- 
tion of the same old story of the Adminis- 
tration rejecting an offer to negotiate as not 
“meaningful” or not “substantial.” On 
February 3, 1967, news broke in the Wash- 
ington Post that on December 4, 1966, a 
message from Polish Foreign Minister Adam 
Rapacki stated that Hanoi had agreed to 
talks at the ambassadorial level in Warsaw. 
North Vietnam asked that special representa- 
tives be dispatched from Washington for this 
purpose. Hanoi reportedly attached no con- 
ditions about a prior cessation of American 
bombing of North Vietnam to its agree- 
ment. Previously Hanoi had insisted pub- 
licly on acceptance of its own four-point 
peace plan, involving, among other things, 
an end to the bombing. But after the 
American bombing raids near Hanoi Decem- 
ber 13 and 14 which damaged civilian 
areas—North Vietnam withdrew its agree- 
ment, accusing the United States of bad 
faith. 

At a press conference on Fe 2—the 
day before the news broke about the offer 
from Hanoi to negotiate—President Johnson 
was asked about the possibility of peace 
negotiations. He stated: “With the infor- 
mation that I have, with the knowledge that 
is brought to me, I must say that I do not 
interpret any action that I have observed as 
being a serious effort to either go to a con- 
ference table or to bring the war to an 
end. ... I have seen nothing that any of 
them have said which indicates any serious- 
ness on their part. I am awaiting any offer 
they might care to make.” In response to 
the question of what kind of step it would 
take for a suspension of the bombing, the 
President of the United States answered, 
“Just almost any step. As far as we can 
see, they have not taken any pet.“ Evi- 
dently the President did not consider that 
Hanol's dropping of all pre-conditions on 
negotiations, and their willingness to nego- 
tiate without a cessation in the American 
bombing, was significant enough to qualify 
as “Just almost any step.” 

The North Vietnamese have eliminated 
most of their preconditions to peace dis- 
cussions, but, conversely, President Johnson 
has hardened our terms and imposed new 
conditions on the establishment of negotia- 
tions. The Administration now refuses to 
seek negotiations under conditions that it 
would have accepted a year ago. Perhaps 
the North Vietnamese do not sincerely want 
peace discussions and even if negotiations 
were established, the results might be dis- 
appointing. But we must explore every 
avenue to peace and we cannot afford to 
second-guess the outcome of a complex 
political situation. 

In fighting a war, our position must natu- 
rally be flexible, but this does not mean that 
the truth must be flexible, that the truth 
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must be subservient to political motives. 
Every time that truth is distorted or denied 
us, we are denied a bit of our liberty. When 
government spokesmen misrepresent inter- 
national situations and misrepresent our 
national intentions, they effectively greatly 
narrow alternatives to their policies. Many 
feel forced then, out of confuson and on the 
basis of no clear alternative, to endorse 
current policy. 

Thus is created the tyranny of the “big 
lie“ —a tyranny of “no alternatives,” a tyr- 
anny that does not allow Americans the 
liberty of choice and that does not allow us 
effective voice in directing our nation’s 
course, But an equally destructive conse- 
quence of this deliberate deception is the 
disillusionment it creates in the American 
people with their government. 

We are engaged in a war with three fronts 
—economic, diplomatic, and military. We 
should be seeking the same objectives on all 
three fronts—the establishment of peace 
and stability. But if this objective is to be 
achieved, our efforts in all areas must be 
coordinated and complement each other. 
There is a great deal of evidence however, 
that indicates that at times when progress 
was hopeful on the diplomatic front, when 
the possibility of establishing negotiations 
was most promising, there was increased 
activity in the military area that eliminated 
the possibility of negotiation. 

On November 20, 1965, Ambassador Gold- 
berg was contacted by the Foreign Minister 
of Italy, Mr. Fanfani, then President of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Mr, Fan- 
fani transmitted a message concerning 
Hanol's strong desire for a peaceful solution 
and its position on negotiations. Secretary 
Rusk's reply to Mr. Fanfani’s report was de- 
livered to him in New York on December 6, 
and on December 13 our non-committal 
reply was delivered to Hanoi by Fanfani. 
But the promising escalation of peace efforts 
was destroyed by an escalation of military 
efforts that were not coordinated. Two days 
after Hanoi received our diplomatic response 
to its feeler, American planes for the first 
time bombed the Haiphong area, destroying 
a power plant 14 miles from this city. 

We stopped bombing North Vietnam for 
87 days in a pause that extended from 
Christmas 1965 through January 1966. On 
January 31, we resumed bombing—one day 
before Ambassador Goldberg was to present 
a resolution to the UN Security Council 
calling for Council action to arrange an in- 
ternational conference to bring peace to 
South Vietnam and Southeast Asia. The re- 
sumption of bombing at this point was in- 
terpreted by many as an indication of our 
insincerity and stands as another example of 
the thwarting of diplomatic efforts through 
lack of coordination with military policies. 

Again in June of 1966 we forfeited the 
possibility of establishing diplomatic nego- 
tiations by escalating military actions. Late 
in June, Chester Ronning, a Canadian diplo- 
mat, returned from a diplomatic mission to 
Hanoi. Ronning had played important roles 
in the Geneva Conferences of 1954 and 1962, 
is considered to be one of the ablest inter- 
pretors of Asia, and is personally acquainted 
with many of the leaders in Hanoi and 
Peking. A Washington Post story dated 
June 25 quoted a Washington official as say- 
ing that the Johnson Administration recog- 
nized the potential importance of the fact 
that Hanoi readily received Ronning and was 
willing to talk to him. The article further 
stated that Canadian officials warned that 
any major military escalation by the United 
States could torpedo the Ronning operation. 

Ronning’s diplomatic mission was indeed 
torpedoed when on June 28 we initiated a 
major escalation on the military front by 
bombing the Hanoi-Haiphong area. Thus 
we have another example of the necessity to 
coordinate diplomatic and military efforts. 

There is one final story of raised hopes 
that were shattered when, again, the bombs 
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began to fall. In a Washington Post story 
of February 2, 1967, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk was quoted as saying, There's light 
there, even if some of the participants don’t 
realize it. Your political instincts tell you 
there is a climate for settlement.” Bill 
Moyers, the President’s former Press Secre- 
tary, echoed this optimism: “For the first 
time since I came to the White House,” 
Moyers said, “you can feel it around the 
building .. . There's light.“ A few days 
after these statements were made, the New 
Year's truce began, the U.S. halted the bomb- 
ing raids, and hope for negotiations soared. 

But evidently the climate for settlement 
that Mr. Rusk had sensed several days earlier 
had disappeared because the U.S. refused to 
extend the bombing pause in an effort to 
encourage peace talks. An anxious world 
beseeched the United States to make a posi- 
tive step in the direction of peace, but the 
Administration stood adamant. 

I have attempted today, to document two 
of my main objections to the way the Ad- 
ministration is conducting the war in Viet- 
nam. First, I object to the Administration’s 
lack of candor with the American people. 
Second, I object to the pattern of cancelling 
the possibility of peace negotiations by ill- 
timed military escalatſons. 

My right to dissent from current Admin- 
istration policies carries with it an obliga- 
tion to suggest remedies or alternatives. In 
questioning the Administration's handling of 
the war, I have been detailing what should 
not be done. I will now tell you what I be- 
lieve should be done. 

I will outline my suggestions within the 
limits of the two possible methods of re- 
solving this conflict. First, war can be 
ended by surrender of the enemy; by his 
total destruction; or by occupying his home- 
land. This the Administration has stated 
is not the ambition of the United States. 
According to the President, we are engaged in 
a limited war and we have no desire for mili- 
tary victory—to win and get out. 

The second way war can be ended is 
through negotiated settlement. This then, 
must be the United States’ goal as the Presi- 
dent has eliminated the other alternative. 

The question then becomes, “How do we 
achieve a negotiated settlement?” 

There are a number of possible paths the 
United States could travel in its search for 
peace. Most promising of these I believe, 
would be cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam and a de-escalation of the war, It is 
the growing consensus of world leaders and 
others involved in the search for peace, that 
the main obstacle to negotiations is the re- 
fusal of the United States to halt the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. 

Three basic reasons have been given for 
our bombing policy. First, to stop the in- 
filtration of North Vietnamese troops and 
supplies to the South; second to raise the 
morale in the South; and third, to demon- 
strate to the North the cost of continuing 
the war. 

It is currently being debated by Defense 
Secretary McNamara and his Chiefs of Staff 
whether the bombing policy has much effect 
on the infiltration of troops and supplies. 
At the end of June 1966, McNamara ad- 
mitted that, after all the bombing, Northern 
units in South Vietnam had increased by 
more than 100 percent since the first of the 
year. On November 5, 1966, McNamara 
stated that despite the bombing, infiltration 
continued without let-up: “They continue to 
infiltrate from the North to the South in 
large numbers, and they continue to bring 
in not only individuals by those infiltration 
routes but entire units, regiments of the 
North Vietnamese Army as well.” 

And, during closed hearings of the Senate 
Armed Services and Appropriations Commit- 
tees in January, McNamara testified—‘I 
don't believe that the bombing up to the 
present has significantly reduced, nor any 
bombing that I could contemplate in the 
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future would significantly reduce, the actual 
flow of men and materiel to the South.” 

The Defense Secretary takes pains, how- 
ever, to point out that the bombing has in- 
creased the cost of this infiltration. But I 
wonder if the price the North Vietnamese 
pay is comparable to the cost of this bombing 
policy to the United States. I’m not just re- 
ferring to the loss of American pilots and 
the price tag on the aircraft and munitions. 
I am referring to the loss of world opinion 
that becomes greater with each bombing 
mission, 

The second reason for our bombing pol- 
icy—to raise the morale of the South—has 
evidently succeeded in raising the morale of 
the politicians, but has done little to affect 
the morale of the people. As to the third 
justification for bombing, I submit that 
dropping bombs on the North has not de- 
moralized the North Vietnamese, but has 
increased their will to resist. 

Our bombing has allowed the Communists 
to unite the various factions in North Viet- 
nam behind Ho Chi Minh and against a com- 
mon enemy, We have aroused a higher 
degree of nationalism and determination to 
resist than had previously existed. 

In totaling up how effective the bombing 
policy has been in meeting its objectives, I 
believe it can be validly stated that this 
policy has met with little success. 

Why, then, do we continue the bombing 
when it is largely unsuccessful in accom- 
plishing its objectives and when we have 
been told repeatedly by numerous world 
leaders that peace talks would likely result 
if we stopped sending our bombers out on 
missions? 

Perhaps the Administration feels that— 
despite current world opinion—negotiations 
would not result from a cessation in the 
bombing. But, even if this conclusion is 
valid, it does not justify continuation of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. The bombing 
policy, and the dangers inherent in this 
policy, can only be justified if it can be 
clearly demonstrated that bombing of North 
Vietnam will result in negotiations. I be- 
lieve that the evidence very clearly indi- 
cates that our current level of destruction 
through bombing—and even an increase in 
the level of destruction—will not force North 
Vietnam to the negotiating table. Even if 
the Administration sincerely feels that a 
cessation in bombing would not result in 
negotiations, it cannot afford to leave any 
avenue to peace unexplored. The rest of 
the world is growing critical of our refusal 
to explore this possibility for peace, for it 
is clear to them that the risks involved in 
continued bombing outweigh the risks in- 
volved in a bombing pause. How great is 
the risk to the United States position when 
we have more than 400 thousand U.S, troops, 
600 thousand South Vietnamese troops, and 
500 thousand South Koreans in South Viet- 
nam? Can the 280 thousand Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese gain a serious military 
advantage in the face of these forces and 
in the face of continued ground operations? 

I truly wonder if the dangers in a pause 
in the bombing come close to approximating 
the dangers inherent in the strategy of esca- 
lation. The more we escalate the war, the 
more we reduce the possibility of negotiated 
settlement. I am not referring to the pos- 
sibility of sudden uncontrolled escalations 
that would reduce North Vietnam to one 
giant bomb crater. I am referring to the 
psychology of slow escalation; of continuous 
military pressure with no pauses to allow 
Hanoi to move into negotiations from an 
honorable position. The more we escalate 
the war the more we make surrender the 
only alternative to continued fighting. You 
don’t “negotiate” with a man while holding 
a gun to his head. You effectively draw the 
terms for his surrender, The more sur- 
render becomes the only option to con- 
tinuing the war, the more fierce the enemy's 
resistance will become and the more unlim- 
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ited the war will grow. An unlimited war 
may result in a military victory over North 
Vietnam but at what price? At the price 
of a ravaged nation and a shattered people? 
At the price of our own moral corruption? 

A military victory over North Vietnam 
would not bring peace to the South. A de- 
feated Ho Chi Minh, with his 50,000 troops 
returned to the North, would still leave 
100,000 Vietcong and 150,000 civilian guer- 
rillas continuing the war in the South. 

I am convinced that the best hope for es- 
tablishing peace negotiations lies in a ces- 
sation of bombing and a de-escalation of the 
war. But we must pursue other possibilities 
for initiating a peace dialogue. 

The Administration has stated that we 
are willing to settle the war according to the 
terms of the Geneva Agreements of 1954 and 
1962. A stated willingness to work within 
the framework of a Geneva Conference is not 
enough. We must actively promote the re- 
convening of the Conference and use all ap- 
propriate means to convince the members 
of the Conference of our sincerity and de- 
termination in seeking peace talks. 

We should explore all the possibilities of 
using the framework of other international 
bodies to initiate peace discussions. Sec- 
retary General U Thant has undertaken 
many attempts to bring the parties of the 
conflict together for peace conversations and 
more than once the United States has re- 
fused a specific offer for negotiations that 
have been made through Thant. We must 
re-establish and re-emphasize our desire to 
go to any place, at any time and discuss 
with anyone the possibilities for peace. 
Since the 37 day bombing pause in early 
1966 we have made no official attempt to 
engage this body in the search for peace. 
We should introduce resolutions before both 
the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly that are designed to put the United 
Nations in an active and responsible role in 
initiating the talks. 

These suggestions for soliciting the aid of 
international organizations in the search for 
peace have been made many times by many 
people. I believe that it is through such in- 
ternational and politically independent orga- 
nizations that a peace settlement with equal 
justice for all parties is most likely to evolve. 

In our search for an immediate end to 
the war in Vietnam through peaceful settle- 
ment, we must not overlook the very real 
possibility of our failure and the continua- 
tion of the war for many years. If efforts 
to initiate a dialogue for peace fails, we must 
be prepared to change our strategy in waging 
the war. The United States cannot afford 
the economic and manpower costs of a long 
war in Vietnam, Also, we cannot afford the 
resentment and tensions that would grow 
throughout Asia if our dominating military 
presence in this area was prolonged and in- 
creased. We must prepare for the long-term 
possibilities of the conflict in South Vietnam 
by encouraging the initiation of an all-Asian 
conference. At this conference, we would 
ask for the assistance of Asian nations in re- 
turning to them the primary responsibility 
for their own protection and for returning to 
them the leadership role we have assumed 
in their area. 

The conference would work out plans for 
de-Americanizing the war in Vietnam and 
for the assumption by Asians of their re- 
sponsibility for maintaining peace in their 
area of the world. President Marcos of the 
Philippines declared that there must be 
Asian solutions for Asian problems and we 
should do everything possible to encourage 
the Asians to begin assuming a more active 
role in peacekeeping efforts. 

Specifically, out of this all-Asian confer- 
ence should grow a detailed plan and sched- 
ule for the substitution of American troops 
in Vietnam by Asian troops. The President 
has warned us that the conflict in Vietnam 
could last for another 10 or 15 years and 
we should not wait another half-decade be- 
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fore taking positive steps to turn this war 
over to the people who have a primary 
stake in its outcome. 

A second responsibility that the all-Asian 
conference should assume would be the ini- 
tiation of an Asian diplomatic offensive to re- 
duce tensions and misunderstandings be- 
tween adversaries in the conflict and build 
a bridge of trust between the two sides so 
that the atmosphere for peace discussions is 
improved. 

A third goal of the conference would be 
the creation of a framework for an eventual 
Southeast Asian common market based on 
agricultural economies. Our goal of peace 
and stability in South Vietnam will not 
automatically be reached with the conclu- 
sion of the present conflict. When the hos- 
tillties cease in South Vietnam, the pros- 
pects for continued peace will depend to a 
great extent on this area’s ability to progress 
economically and to meet the rising expec- 
tations of its people. None of the countries 
of South East Asia is large enough to sup- 
port strong and viable economies in the near 
future. Through tariff agreements and co- 
operative planning, however, these countries 
could coordinate the development of their 
individual and total resources. They should 
also be able to avoid the initial expense and 
long-term inefficiency of duplicating basic 
agriculture-oriented industries necessary to 
the development of each country. 

South Vietnam must be economically 
stable if peace is to endure at the conclusion 
of the war. It must be politically stable 
also if it is to survive the political pressures 
and turmoil that are sure to surface when 
the military hostilities cease. If South 
Vietnam is to be capable of directing its 
affairs when the fighting stops, the United 
States must now relinquish its dominant 
control of political affairs and minimize its 
impact on other aspects of life in South 
Vietnam. 

The United States and the South Viet- 
namese government are asking the people of 
that country to make great sacrifices in the 
name of democracy and independence, But 
they have never lived under democracy or 
independence and have little idea of what 
they are being asked to fight for. We must 
give purpose to their sacrifices by allowing 
them truly democratic institutions that they 
can believe in and be willing to defend. 
We must, to be specific, give our complete 
support during the coming elections for the 
establishment of civilian government in 
South Vietnam. Only a civilian govern- 
ment will be regarded by the South Viet- 
namese as having any autonomy from the 
United States and as having any responsive- 
ness to their wishes. 

The Administration has justified our in- 
volvement in this conflict as a defense of 
the independence of South Vietnam against 
the aggression of the North. But the South 
Vietnamese have no freedom for us to 80 
gallantly protect. Our massive presence in 
this small country has effectively eliminated 
whatever sovereignty might have existed 
and the “independence” of South Vietnam 
is a fiction. How sovereign is a government 
that we dominate and that would collapse 
in days if we ceased supporting it? How in- 
dependent are a people who now rely com- 
pletely on a foreign nation for their defense 
and who must follow the orders issued by 
that nation? How independent is a coun- 
try whose entire economy depends on benev- 
olent subsidy by a foreign power? 

If the people of South Vietnam are to be- 
lieve in their own independence and be will- 
ing to fight for it, the United States must 
minimize its impact on Vietnamese life as 
much as possible and must not interfere 
with political processes of the country. A 
belief in and determination for independ- 
ence cannot be compromised with the pup- 
pet government of a foreign power. 

I have just outlined possible methods of 
achieving peace in South Vietnam through 
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negotiations and through a change in our 
strategy designed to find an Asian solution 
for this basically Asian problem, But I do 
not believe that we will be successful in 
seeking peace through either method if we 
continue to misinterpret and distort the 
realities of this conflict; if we refuse to hon- 
estly admit our past miscalculations; and if 
we lack the courage to change the policies 
that have defeated our purposes since 1950. 
This is, I believe, where we must begin. 


Dr LUZIO SPEAKS OUT ON WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Water Pollution Control, Mr. 
Frank C. Di Luzio, spoke before the 
North American Wildlife and Natural 
Resources Conference in San Francisco, 
Calif., on March 13, on the subject “Prac- 
tical Steps Toward Pollution Control.” 

In his remarks, he pointed out that, 
with the legislation passed by the 89th 
Congress, it was hoped that there might 
be a “better orchestrated effort and more 
harmony” in water pollution control, ex- 
plaining the practical applications of 
better orchestrated efforts and more har- 
mony and discussing the future hope for 
effective control of water pollution. 

Because of the continued responsibili- 
ties of the Congress in this area, I believe 
that Mr. Di Luzio’s views are of special 
merit. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRACTICAL STEPS TOWARD POLLUTION CONTROL 


(Remarks of Frank C. D. Di Luzio, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Water Pollu- 
tion Control, before the North American 
Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference, 
San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 13, 1967) 


I greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
talk about “Practical Steps Toward Pollution 
Control” before this distinguished assembly 
of wildlife and resource authorities. 

One need not look very far in any direc- 
tion from any vantage point in the land to 
conclude that practical steps to control pol- 
lution have become an urgent need in this 
country. 


PAST PERFORMANCE OF THE CONSERVATION 
COMMUNITY 


Your part in this campaign to protect and 
promote environmental quality has not been 
an easy one. You have won some vic- 
tories, but you may have lost even more. 
The quality of our environment has declined. 
For the most part, it has been a war of attri- 
tion and you have been on the losing side 
against the forces of progress“ and eco- 
nomic growth! conscious and uncon- 
scious—which erode the quality of our en- 
vironment. 

You have only to list some of the past 
battles lost—species wiped out or critically 
endangered by man—the passenger pigeon, 
health hen, whooping crane, blue whale, as 
well as the ruined rivers, the spoiled land, 
the disrupted ecosystems. 

And as you and I look ahead, the road 
will not be easy nor the outcome certain. 
The future can go either way—for you or 
against you. Neither victory nor defeat is 
predetermined. All depends on human ef- 
fort and the wise use of the knowledge which 
technology gives us. 

The part you play will be critical in de- 
termining whether we promote economic 
growth, and at the same time, protect the 
quality of our environment, or, whether we 
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promote economic growth, but degrade our 
environment—our water, land, and air—with 
the result that our health, our economic 
growth and survival are ultimately threat- 
ened. 

Although America’s natural landscape con- 
tains great beauty and diversity, much of this 
can be lost and damaged through pollution, 
misuse and mismanagement. And we will 
not be able to escape, as we do now, by 
catching the nearest jet to some unspoiled, 
exotic island. Every part of the world will 
eventually face the same problem of main- 
taining quality, beauty and diversity in na- 
ture. We had better start managing wisely 
here at home to maintain an environment 
worth living in because escape will not be 
possible. 

Until recent years, except for the conserva- 
tionists and a few like-minded people in Gov- 
ernment, not many people were concerned 
about the environment, except when it didn't 
behave to their liking. Air, land, water— 
these were thought to be inexhaustible re- 
sources provided for man's use and enjoy- 
ment. If a river was ruined for fish, that was 
thought to be one of the prices that had to 
be paid for progress. Ecology, if the word 
ever cropped up in the general hustle and 
din, was something for the biologists—or 
the birds. 

However, a new era of environmental man- 
agement and control has now arrived. 
Granted that this new age is still far less real 
in practice than in policy, still it has come, 
and it is here to stay. 

And none too soon. Thoughtless misuse— 
even heretofore acceptable but thoughtless 
use of our air, land, and water resources—has 
reached a critical point. Pollution of the en- 
vironment already constitutes a serious drag 
on the progress and well-being of our society. 
Not only are desirable uses of the environ- 
ment curtailed by pollution, but even uses 
that fall clearly into the category of neces- 
sities are in many respects hampered or 
threatened. 

You know the situation as well as or better 
than I, and you and I know how it came 
about. The important thing is what lies 
ahead in water pollution control. We have 
had the overture. The main symphony is 
now about to begin. 

The conservation community has stirred up 
public reaction and awareness of pollution 
problems. But while molding public opin- 
ion, it was like an orchestra made up of 
virtuosos, each a master of a particular in- 
strument, but each playing from his own 
music. 

Now, with the legislation passed by the 
89th Congress, we hope to have a better 
orchestrated effort and more harmony than 
discord in water pollution control. 

The situation reminds me of the story 
about the piano-playing cat. 

It seems that many years ago in the mid- 
west there was a man who owned a tomcat 
which played the piano. Not only did the 
tomcat play the piano, but he played classi- 
cal music. 

A Greenwich Village impresario, upon hear- 
ing about the cat, was determined to hire 
him and visited the tomcat’s owner to see 
about obtaining a contract for the cat to 
play in Greenwich Village. He asked the 
owner, “Will the cat play for me?” The own- 
er replied, “He’ll play for anybody.” The cat 
then climbed upon the piano stool and 
started playing. The impresario was so over- 
come by the beauty of the music that he 
started talking to himself out loud: “The 
first thing I have to do is to get this cat 
under contract, and then have him orches- 
trated.” The cat disappeared and hasn’t been 
seen since. 

The point is we must be careful and rea- 
sonable in our public statements on pollu- 
tion control. Our terms must be explicit 
and understandable. Fancy terms may build 
unnecessary resistance and opposition. 

We need more harmony among the voices 
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which speak out on conservation and pollu- 
tion problems. 

We need better orchestration of effort—of 
words and actions—not only within the con- 
servation community, but also between the 
groups involved in causing as well as curing 
our pollution problems—industry, agricul- 
ture, municipalities, Federal and State Gov- 
ernment and the public as a whole. 


FUTURE OF WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Looking down the road a few years, there 
are many paths to travel toward effective 
water pollution control, 

In the first place, there will be a greatly 
intensified effort to control pollution at the 
source. 

Where needed, there will be larger and 
more effective municipal waste treatment fa- 
cilities. More and more of these facilities 
will convert waste water into water of a qual- 
ity suitable for limited reuse, particularly for 
recreation use. This is already being done 
on a sizeable pilot scale and will become 
practicable on a large scale in the near 
future. 

At-source control of pollution from indus- 
trial plants will be attacked on two fronts: 
Through new or improved treatment meth- 
ods and through process changes that will 
reduce or even eliminate the output of wastes 
requiring treatment. 

We are conducting a study of industrial 
water pollution problems, and we hope to 
help industry pinpoint its specific marginal 
plants where increased costs for pollution 
control facilities would force a plant out of 
business. We will then try to help find 
solutions for these problems. 

However, if we are to help industry, we 
must know more about the contents of in- 
dustry’s effluents and about the processes 
which produce them. 

If industry expects us to help them, they 
must also hélp us by providing information 
about the chemical composition of their 
waste discharges and about the nature of 
the processes which generate these effluents. 
In this way, we can possibly make available 
research results and technical data to assist 
them in solving their pollution problem. 
Moreover, if we are going to be able to 
justify to the taxpayers and Congress the 
aid which we give to industry, we must be 
able to show the progress toward pollution 
control which we make in giving this aid. 
To evaluate our progress toward controlling 
industrial pollution, we must have more in- 
formation about industry's effluents. 
Whatever data industry provides will be 
treated as proprietary information. 

Among other things, thermal pollution is 
on the way out. With what we know about 
heat-exchange today, thermal pollution is 
already technologically inexcusable. It will 
become inexcusable from any standpoint in 
the near future. 

At the same time, research will be intensi- 
fied to control the less obvious, more exotic 
forms of pollution now resulting from com- 
plex manufacturing processes. Pollution 
control technology has lagged behind pro- 
duction technology, and a fast catching-up 
is in order. 

In the second place, efforts will be intensi- 
fied to reduce and control pollution from 
diffuse sources. 

Through a combination of public pressure 
and improved technology, we can look for- 
ward to a progressive reduction in pollution, 
for example, from construction projects. 

We are going to find some answers to the 
problem of the combination sewer which 
aggravates the pollution control problem in 
all of the older sections of our large cities. 
This will be brought under control through, 
in all probability, a combination of efforts. 
Better city sanitation, for example, would 
reduce the amount of pollution from the 
runoff from city streets. In some com- 
munities flushing the sewers at night when 
treatment plant capacity is largely unused 
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may make sense. At the same time, through 
empoundments—both surface and under- 
ground—and by other means, pollution will 
be controlled for future treatment and re- 
lease. A good deal of work is being sup- 
ported in this area also, and there is more to 
come. 

Improved land management with the spe- 
cific objective of water pollution control is 
still another predictable development in the 
increasing effort to prevent pollutants from 
diffuse sources from trickling and pouring 
into our lakes and streams. An increased 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
landowner—large and small—would be an 
invaluable contribution to the pollution con- 
trol effort. The floating fence posts, broken 
boards, and other debris get into the water 
from somebody's land. 

Finally, I think we can also foresee a 
greatly intensified effort to control pollution 
in our lakes, rivers, and streams themselves. 

From any standpoint, one of the most ur- 
gent needs in water pollution control today 
is to slow up the eutrophication of lakes 
through overenrichment by agricultural and 
municipal wastes. Lake Erie is the most 
notable—and potentially tragic—example. 
But many others—large and small—are in 
the same desperate condition. 

The speed of man-caused eutrophication 
can be slowed. The most obvious and most 
urgent need is to stop using such lakes as 
convenient sinks for wastes. Destratifica- 
tion, aeration, filtering, and other tech- 
niques are not beyond reach. Even eutroph- 
ication from natural causes can be 
slowed. The least we can do is to stop 
Killing our lakes through penny-wise, 
pound-foolish waste disposal practices. 
Disposal is perhaps the wrong word. These 
wastes are hidden, not disposed of. They 
and/or their effects come back to haunt us. 

Silting of both rivers and lakes is yet 
another pollution problem that can be dealt 
with through multiple approaches. I have 
mentioned better land practices and better 
construction practices. Here, too, there are 
opportunities for preventive action, as a 
backstop to other efforts. One approach 
that we are exploring is the use of polyelec- 
trolytes to settle out the silt at selected lo- 
cations so that it can be removed in bulk, 
economically. 


NEED TO PROTECT AND EXPAND OUR ENVIRON- 
MENTAL OPTIONS 


In looking ahead, we need to protect and 
expand our environmental options and free- 
dom of choice in future uses of nature. 

The growth of population, of technology, 
and of human wants and needs has already 
foreclosed some of our choices for the fu- 
ture. 

There is a range of possible future envi- 
ronmental options which we must try to 
keep open and expand if possible. 

For example, some wilderness adyocates 
might like to see all remaining undeveloped 
areas remain in wilderness while some de- 
velopment advocates might seek to whittle 
away at our remaining wilderness. 

We need both—wilderness and develop- 
ment—as well as the range of choices in 
between. We need to preserve and expand 
all of our environmental options—all except 
for one—the destructive use of the environ- 
ment and the use of the environment as a 
free sink for untreated waste. We want to 
foreclose this use before it forecloses all 
other uses. 

Some conservationists say that we should 
leave things alone—that we should not use 
the natural environment. 

But I believe in wise rather than non- 
use of our resources. 

I am a conservationist who believes that 
man should enjoy nature. I do not believe 
we should lock nature up so that man can- 
not use it. 

I am not primarily interested in fish and 
wildlife for their own sake, but for man’s 
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sake, The reason for this is that fish, wild- 
life, and nature are good for man. They 
are necessary for his well-being, both physi- 
cally and spiritually. 

The impression in many circles is that 
many purists want a cold trout stream be- 
hind every house—even in situations where 
they never occurred naturally. We know 
that every stream can’t be a trout stream. 
Some never were in the first place, but no 
stream should be an open sewer. 

Perhaps the purists expect too much from 
man. They tend to set unattainable—all 
or nothing—goals which we have neither the 
technical nor the economic means to sup- 

ort. 

Ñ We must set before the American people 
conservation and pollution control goals 
which are attainable—technically and eco- 
nomically—but if improvement is to be 
made, they should also be difficult to 
achieve, 

We should always reach into the future— 
out beyond what is comfortable, econom- 
ically or technically. We should try for hard 
but achievable goals. 

Conservationists. are accused of favoring 
the interests of nature—of plant and 
beast—against the interests of man, 

Yet, do these interests so irreconcilably 
conflict? Man is part of nature and his in- 
terests are served by environmental quality 
and healthy ecosystems. It is only where 
the interests of man are incorrectly seen 
that the interests of nature are thought to 
be in irreconcilable conflict with those of 
man. 

Although nature may be at man's dis- 
posal, this doesn't mean it is meant to be 
his dispose-all. 

Science and technology give man great 
power to control, destroy and create, and 
the question is: To what ends and how 
should he use this power? 

Was it inevitable that the passenger 
pigeon and the heath hen became extinct 
or that the whooping crane be endangered? 
I think not. 

Is it man's evolutionary mission to de- 
stroy and make extinct other species? If 
anyone thinks it is—he had better look 
at the long run effects of this attitude— 
since the destruction of man's environment 
points ultimately to the destruction of man 
himself. 

It is imperative that we preserve our 
environmental choices, alternatives and op- 
tions for the future and for future gener- 
ations because it means the preservation 
ot our freedom to choose. It means pre- 
serving to the best of our ability the free- 
dom of future generations to choose what 
uses they wish to make of the environment. 

Our problem is to preserve and expand 
our possibilities for choice of the uses which 
we make of the environment under condi- 
tions of rapid increase in population, in 
technology, in human needs, and in 
pollution, 

We need to preserve and expand our 
environmental options while, at the same 
time, we also protect and promote our 
freedom of choice in the way we go about 
preserving these options. 

Your role in promoting these freedoms 
is crucial. 


STEPS TOWARD POLLUTION CONTROL 


We live in a world where man's supply 
of resources is not unlimited, where further 
exploitation of scarce resources becomes 
more costly, and where his demands are in- 
creasing even more rapidly than popula- 
tion. 

Basic scientific resarch and applied tech- 
nology can help man to discover new sources 
of supply, new uses for old resources, and 
to develop substitutes for depleted resources. 
Development in science and technology will 
enable us to increase the levels of annual 
sustained yield of our renewable resources 
such as forests, fish, and wildlife and will 
help us to find new uses for these products. 
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And science can, to a certain extent, discover 
substitutes for our depletable resources such 
as coal, oil, and minerals. Research can, 
in short, expand production and can help 
us to keep pace with increased demands. 

But just as there are, ultimately, limits to 
our resources, there are also limits to what 
science and technology can do. There are 
limits to the ability of science to help us 
meet the growing demands associated with 
increased per capital consumption and in- 
creased population, 

There are limits to the capacity of science 
to extricate us from any future mistakes 
which we may make in the conservation and 
management of our resources. 

And we should not and cannot depend 
upon the scientists to save us from our 
mistakes. 

We live in a world where there is a pre- 
dicted doubling of the world’s population 
by the year 2010—only some 40 years from 
now—with the associated increased demands 
which will be placed on our resources. We 
live in a world where the United States con- 
sumes a very large proportion of the world's 
resources. We live in a world in which there 
are and will be eventually limits to the 
ability of our resources and those of the 
world—even with the help of science—to 
satisfy the increased demands created by in- 
creased levels of consumption and increased 
population. 

Given this situation, we must consider 
some of the practical steps and necessary 
elements for effective resource, conservation 
and pollution control policy. 

Many of these activities, if they are being 
performed, are not carried out on a sys- 
tematic basis for presentation to the Ameri- 
can people. 

We need to set forth our conservation and 
resource problems for the people of the 
United States on a regular, periodic basis, 
for discussion, debate, and decision. 

Such statements of our resource and pol- 
lution problems should be based on estimates 
of: 1. the supply of and future demands for 
our resources; 2. the investments and activi- 
ties required to meet“ these demands; 
3. the limits to the satisfaction of these de- 
mands; and 4. the rough time span within 
which the limits for each resource will be 
reached. The statement should also set 
forth the alternative means for solving these 
problems as well as the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various solutions. 

What is needed is a periodic statement of 
national, regional, state, and local resource, 
conservation and pollution problems, trends, 
needs and goals, alternative solutions, and 
recommendations for a long-range balanced 
program for research, planning, and action. 

For example, we neid to estimate the ex- 
tent of each of our renewable and non-re- 
newable resources, and the future demand 
for these resources based on such factors as 
population increase as well as increases in 
per capita consumption. 

Based on these estimates, we need to cal- 
culate the limits to the fulfillment of the 
estimated future demand for each resource. 
We should, for example, attempt to estimate 
within a rough timespan—for instance, 25, 
50, 75, 100 years—the periods during which 
we will reach the limits to the satisfaction 
of the demands for each of our renewable 
as well as unrenewable resources. 

For example, we should know for each re- 
newable resource—given the necessity for 
maximum sustained yield of that resource— 
the rough time span during which the esti- 
mated demand for that resource will exceed 
our calculations for maximum annual har- 
vest compatible with maximum sustained 
yleld over the years. We should also cal- 
culate for our non-renewable resources the 
rough time span during which projected 
demand will exhaust these resources. 

We should then compile lists of priorities 
for conservation based on earliest estimated 
depletion date, there being some resources 
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which will be in danger of depletion sooner 
than others. 

In addition to designing and implementing 
programs to “meet demands” for resources, 
we need also to look at the problem of slow- 
ing down the rate at which rapidly expand- 
ing populations put pressures on the en- 
vironment for resource supply and waste 
disposal—for production in industry and 
agriculture, for transport and communica- 
tions, for recreation, and, for getting rid of 
the waste products of all this activity. 

We need to present to the American peo- 
ple—for decision and action—a periodic 
statement of our environmental options and 
of the alternative future environments 
which we can choose to foreclose or expand. 

The conservation community can play a 
crucial role for the American public by help- 
ing to prepare, present, and choose among 
these alternative future environments. 

For there are limits and we have already 
reached and passed some of them—in air, 
water, and land pollution—in the species de- 
stroyed or endangered. 

Moreover, some of these passed limits are 
irreversible. The destroyed and endangered 
species are “early warning” signals which 
will teach us—if we will learn—that we are 
mismanaging our environment. If we ignore 
these signals, we do so at our ultimate peril. 

The displeasing and unaesthetic environ- 
ment can serve as an early warning signal 
for problems of environmental survival. 

You have awakened Americans to the 
aesthetic elements, to the beautiful in man’s 
environment and you have attempted to cure 
man's loss of sensitivity to natural beauty 
a loss of sensitivity largely caused by a de- 
graded environment and preoccupation with 
material gain. 

You have done these things not only for 
their own sake, but also because the loss of 
this sensitivity may ultimately affect man’s 
survival. 

For the loss of man’s aesthetic sensitivity 
means that man is less likely to heed early 
warning signals which ultimately affect his 
survival. And, by the time he does become 
aware that his survival is at stake—in prob- 
lems of air, water, and land pollution—it 
may be too late. Irreversible and malign 
effects may have been created in nature. 

It is still an open question whether we will 
learn to live in harmony with nature and our 
environment, or will irreversibly damage and 
destroy it and, in the process, ourselves. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CONSERVATION 
COMMUNITY 


Looking at the specific problem of water 
pollution control, I would like to outline 
what needs to be done and how the conser- 
vation community can help. 

We need research, planning; and operations 
in many different areas—with regard to pub- 
lic attitudes, water quality standards, en- 
forcement, river basin planning and in the 
creation of institutions to carry out these 
functions on an integrated and coordinated 
basis. 

This will require the cooperation and co- 
ordination of all levels of Government and 
sectors of society—including the conserva- 
tion community, industry, agriculture, mu- 
nicipalities and the public. 

If we are to have economic growth, and at 
the same time, protect and promote environ- 
mental quality, we must adopt and imple- 
ment new attitudes toward nature. These 
attitudes contain principles for managing 
the environment which the conservation 
community has helped to develop and must 
continue to stress to the public. 

These principles include: 

The necessity to calculate the long run 
effects of proposed actions on the total en- 
vironment and ecological system. 

Economic growth plus environmental 
quality. 

The environment should not be used as a 
free sink for untreated waste. 
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The pollutee should not bear all the costs 
of pollution. 

Man is part of nature, and, rather than 
having a mission to destroy his environment, 
should live in harmony with it—creatively, 
with the forces which work in nature— 
rather than trying to dominate and destroy. 

In addition to developing principles for 
wise resource management, the conservation 
community has a critical role and respon- 
sibility in implementing these principles in 
many elements of the water pollution con- 
trol program—through, for example, helping 
to create institutions for water resources 
planning, through planning for resource use 
in general and through participation in the 
hearings on water quality uses now being 
conducted in the various states. 

The period from now until June 30 is a 
critical one for deciding on water quality 
uses in the States and I hope you will take 
an active part in these hearings. 

Many conservation organizations helped to 
produce, with the Izaak Walton League, the 
very useful “Citizen Guide to Action for 
Clean Water.” This guide contains a check 
list which, if implemented by the conserva- 
tion community throughout the United 
States, would give an immense boost to 
cleaning up America’s waters. 

To date, twenty-two States have proposed 
water quality standards which are now being 
reviewed by the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration. The remaining States 
have yet to submit their standards. 

The conservation community should take 
an active part in these hearings which, in 
effect, will set standards for determining 
what uses can and will be made of our water 
resources in the United States. 

I encourage you to help the public: first, 
to inform themselves about local water pol- 
lution problems, needs, and goals; second, to 
organize themselves for action; and, third, 
to produce action by local government for 
clean water. 

CONCLUSION 


I see nothing but an acceleration of the 
anti-pollution effort in the years ahead. 

The American people want effective and 
timely water pollution control, and I am con- 
vinced that by and large they are willing 
to pay for it. The same holds true for all 
environmental pollution. 

We have effective Federal legislation on the 
books—legislation that was years in the mak- 
ing. We have a new attitude toward pollu- 
tion on the part of State and municipal 
governments. This is far from a totally 
united front yet, but it is coming. 

And we have increasing evidence of a new 
attitude on the part of business, industry, 
and agriculture. This, too, is far from con- 
stituting a united front. But not so many 
years ago there was an almost united front 
on the part of business and industry against 
water pollution control. Now the winds of 
business and industry policy are shifting. 

Much of what has been accomplished is 
the result of the work of the great conserva- 
tion interests of this country. Now, the 
conservationists have some important new 
allies. Now the voices have been orches- 
trated. The task will not be easy, It will 
not be accomplished in a few months or even 
a few years. But it can be done, and much 
of it can and should be done in a few years. 

In closing, my only counsel—counsel that 
I daresay is superfluous—can be summed up 
in a few words. Be reasonable in your goals 
but impatient for results. Keep up the 
pressure for the things that you know can 
be done now. Do not settle for half meas- 
ures, when you know that full measures are 
both needed and possible. It is our job in 
the Government to spearhead the drive, with 
a carrot and a stick, to clean up America's 
waters. With your continued help, and gen- 
eral public understanding and support, we 
can and will, 
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SMOKE FROM “GUNSMOKE” 
LINGERS ON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, following my Senate floor re- 
marks reporting my enjoyment as a 
viewer of the weekly television program 
“Gunsmoke,” and my hope that the 
series could be continued, some ripples 
of notice made their appearance in my 
home State of West Virginia. Or per- 
haps I could more appropriately state 
that additional smoke began to waft its 
way upward in the wake of my com- 
ments on “Gunsmoke.” Among the 
more recent of these notices, I call at- 
tention to the March 12 editorial in the 
Sunday Gazette-Mail, Charleston, W. 
Va., which really adds a “smokey” chap- 
ter to the “Gunsmoke” saga. 

In an effort to clear away the smoke, 
I wish to say, Ah, shucks, fellows, can’t 
a chap just plain enjoy watching a 
rootin-tootin westerner without having 
his psyche scrutinized?” 

I am happy to note that the editors 
of the Fairmont, W. Va., Times; the 
Weirton, W. Va., Daily Times; the Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., Journal; and the Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., Daily News, seem to 
have had no trouble in grasping that 
innocent possibility, as shown by their 
remarks in their respective editorials of 
March 13, March 14, March 15, and 
March 16, respectively. 

I ask unanimous consent that all these 
editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail, 
Mar. 12, 1967] 
THESE Facts May CHANGE BYRD’S 
“GUNSMOKE” STAND 

The Washington Post, which referred to 
West Virginia’s Sen. Robert C. Byrd as a man 
of narrow vision, simply doesn’t know the 
breadth of the senator’s interests. 

Sen. Byrd’s courageous demand that “Gun- 
smoke” be returned to television will stand as 
an example, we suspect, to millions of steely- 
eyed viewers who Support Their Local Police 
by vicariously gunning down the lawless mobs 
threatening the tranquility of Dodge City. 

This being the probable case, it is with 
heavy heart that we point out to Sen. Byrd 
some facts that might have escaped his in- 
nocent eye. 

To begin, there is a clear implication in 
very nearly every “Gunsmoke” plot that Mar- 
shal Matt Dillon’s relationship with Miss 
Kitty is something other than platonic. To 
put it coarsely, there is hanky-panky that is 
obvious to any eye except that of a U.S. sen- 
ator anxious to find wholesomeness in every 
situation. 

Another thing Matt Dillon has been known 
to associate with Indians who, of course, are 
nonwhite. Dillon's behavior in these in- 
stances has differed from the most insuffer- 
able civil rights demonstrator, and on several 
occasions he has shot and killed white men 
while protecting his nonwhite friends. 

And finally, what of Sen, Byrd's own cher- 
ished Man in the House Rule” which denies 
District of Columbia welfare payments to 
any family in whose home an inspector finds 
aman? Miss Kitty’s status as a possible wel- 
fare recipient is clouded somewhat by this 
rule. 

Armed with the foregoing information, 
Sen. Byrd, we believe, can make a more rea- 
soned analysis of the cowboy show whose 
return to television he asked in a Senate 
speech. He might even change his mind 
about permitting American citizens to view it. 
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[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, Mar. 
13, 1967] 


HAZARDOUS CRITICISM 


Looking for any excuse to put Sen. Robert 
C. Byrd in a bad light, the Charleston 
Gazette and the Morgantown Dominion- 
News have attempted to read something 
sinister into his speech a few days ago on the 
Senate floor in defense of the television 
show, “Gunsmoke.” 

Somehow the Charleston-Morgantown 
anti-Byrd axis equates his remarks with the 
West Virginia senator’s stand for law en- 
forcement. The manner in which Marshal 
Matt Dillon disposes of the forces against 
law and order appeals to Byrd, these editors 
believe, because he has spoken out against 
court decisions which seem to put enforce- 
ment agencies at a disadvantage in their 
constant war against criminals. 

We have a feeling that Senator Byrd put 
in a good word for “Gunsmoke” simply be- 
cause he likes to watch it and without special 
reference to its sociolegal aspects. In chal- 
lenging Byrd’s support of the popular horse 
opera, the Charleston and Morgantown edi- 
tors are risking alienation of all “Gunsmoke” 
addicts in West Virginia. 

And they could be as numerous as those 
who have elected Robert Carlyle Byrd to every 
Office he ever sought, including the 515,015 
who voted for him for the Senate in 1964. 


[From the Weirton (W. Va.) Daily Times, 
Mar. 14, 1967] 


Marr DILLON Rives AGAIN 


Marshal Dillon, Festus Hagin, Doc Adams 
and Kitty Russell have a great champion in 
Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D) of West Virginia. 

He helped rescue them from a CBS order 
for cancellation of their program. CBS re- 
versed its cancellation order and found a 
spot for Gunsmoke on Monday nights. 

There is so much mediocrity in television 
programs that the cancellation of Gunsmoke 
provided a storm of protests. Many critics 
considered it the best weekly program on 
television. The Fairmont Times lamented 
that the loss of Gunsmoke would be a “major 
tragedy in the field of television.” 

Sen. Byrd fired a few verbal rounds on the 
Senate floor in protest to the cancellation of 
Gunsmoke. 

He has been a regular viewer of Gunsmoke 
on Saturday nights. 

In his Senate address, he declared that 
the termination of Gunsmoke was a major 
down-grading of television entertainment.” 

He questioned the accuracy of ratings that 
threatened to gun down TV's best known 
dispenser of frontier justice. 

Sen. Byrd has been a champion of the law- 
men and a severe critic of the Supreme Court 
decisions on the arresting and questioning of 
criminal suspects by the police. 


[From the Martinsburg (W. Va. Journal, 
Mar. 16, 1967] 


SENATOR BYRD AND “GUNSMOKE” 


West Virginia's Senator Robert C. Byrd 
has added to his laurels on the national level 
as being one of the saviors of “Gunsmoke,” 
perennial western of television fame. 

It seems that after the network which had 
carried the series for some dozen years an- 
nounced that it would be discontinued after 
this season, Senator Byrd took to the Senate 
floor and let it be known that he enjoyed 
watching “Gunsmoke” and hated to see it 
leave the air. This apparently became a 
rallying point for “Gunsmoke” lovers 
throughout the nation and such a hue and 
cry went up that the network made one of 
its rare decisions to reverse itself so that 
“Gunsmoke” with its Marshal Matt Dillon, 
Kitty and “Doc” will be back with us again 
for at least another season. 

Maybe Senator Byrd shouldn’t have taken 
up the time of the Senate with a speech on 
such an irrelevant subject, although it was 
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probably better than a lot of the perform- 
ances which occur there, but it is truly silly 
the way a couple of Democratic newspapers 
in West Virginia whose editors don’t like 
the senator to use this as an excuse for trying 
to claim that the reason Senator Byrd wanted 
“Gunsmoke” to continue was that he likes 
the rather free-wheeling methods by which 
Marshal Dillon enforced the law in the old 
west. 

How ridiculous can you get? Didn't this 
pair of editors ever stop to think that maybe 
Senator Byrd happened to like Matt, Kitty 
and “Doc” in the same way that many mil- 
lions of us have for many years and we just 
hate to see such old friends depart? If this 
is all these newspapers can find to write 
against Senator Byrd, then his slate must be 
pretty clean, 


[From the Williamson (W. Va.) Daily News, 
Mar. 16, 1967] 
HAZARDOUS CRITICISM 
Looking for any excuse to put Sen. Robert 
C. Byrd in a bad light, the Charleston Gazette 
and the Morgantown Dominion-News have 
attempted to read something sinister into 
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his speech a few days ago on the Senate floor 
in defense of the television show, “Gun- 
smoke.” 

Somehow the Charleston-Morgantown 
anti-Byrd axis equates his remarks with the 
West Virginia senator's stand for law en- 
forcement. The manner in which Marshal 
Matt Dillon disposes of the forces against law 
and order appeals to Byrd, these editors be- 
lieve, because he has spoken out against 
court decisions which seem to put enforce- 
ment agencies at a disadvantage in their con- 
stant war against criminals. 

We have a feeling that Senator Byrd put 
in a good word for “Gunsmoke” simply be- 
cause he likes to watch it and without special 
reference to its sociolegal aspects. In chal- 
lenging Byrd’s support of the popular horse 
opera, the Charleston and Morgantown edi- 
tors are risking alienation of all “Gunsmoke” 
addicts in West Virginia. 

And they could be as numerous as those 
who have elected Robert Carlyle Byrd to 
every office he ever sought, including the 
515,015 who voted for him for the Senate in 
1964.—Fairmont Times. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE ON THURSDAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
transaction of morning business on 
Thursday, March 23, 1967, I be recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move that it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 22, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Congressional Scholars Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr, DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, 
with its many blessings and what we 
Oregonians consider points of superior- 
ity over most of the rest of the Nation, 
Oregon does have the factor of being 
located a considerable distance from our 
Nation’s Capital. There are those who 
would consider this one of Oregon’s 
blessings, but it does make it difficult for 
our schools’ young people to learn first 
hand the operations of our National 
Government. 

In an effort to make this National 
Government come clear and alive to 
many of Oregon’s young people, Mrs. 
Dellenback and I have instituted a pro- 
gram which we call our congressional 
scholars program. We asked the school 
authorities of Cregon’s Fourth Congres- 
sional District to select from represent- 
ative high schools all over the district a 
total of eight high school juniors. We 
specified only that the young people se- 
lected be particularly able to learn and 
profit from a week in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital and that they be willing and able 
to pass along to their fellow students in 
their respective counties what they 
learned here. Transportation expenses 
would be taken care of by the education 
districts involved. While in Washing- 
ton the scholars would be guests of the 
Dellenback family. 

From some hundred or so applicants, 
eight outstanding young people were se- 
lected by Oregon school authorities as 
such congressional scholars. Last week 
Mrs. Dellenback, the children, and I were 
pleased to have living in our home with 
us four of them; namely, David Ander- 


son, of Coos Bay, Oreg.; Rosalie Neal, of 
Brookings, Oreg.; Michele Roberts, of 
Ashland, Oreg.; and Douglas Robertson, 
of Springfield, Oreg. We were im- 
pressed and thrilled with each of these 
young people. 

This week we have the pleasure of hav- 
ing with us the remaining four; namely, 
Peter Jensen, of Medford, Oreg.; Bruce 
Johnson, of Eugene, Oreg.; Steven Mille- 
man, of Murphy, Oreg.; and Randy 
Stockdale, of Reedsport, Oreg. Again 
we have been impressed and thrilled with 
these young people and their promise of 
future contributions to good government. 

While here we have sought to give 
these scholars an opportunity to meet 
some of the people and observe some of 
the procedures and structures through 
which and in which our National Gov- 
ernment lives and performs its functions. 
Both they and we have been busy. 

In part I mention this program today 
with the thought that other Congress- 
men might be intrigued by the idea and 
become involved in and improve on the 
basic idea for residents of their own dis- 
tricts. I know that such involvement 
has been a most satisfying experience for 
the Dellenbacks. 


Tax Deduction for Education of Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
reintroduced my bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to permit a taxpay- 
er to deduct tuition expenses paid by 
him for the education of his children. 

To many middle-income and low-in- 
come families, there is no greater finan- 


cial sacrifice than that they must be 
made to send children to college. These 
days, the cost of education is going ever 
higher. This can only increase the al- 
Pati great strain on hard-pressed par- 
ents. 

There are many ways that the Fed- 
eral Government can aid education, but 
this seems to me one of the best. It 
would directly reduce the cost of putting 
one’s children through college. It would 
put Federal assistance where it would 
do the most good, by reducing the taxes 
of those families who scrimp to push 
their children along the educational path 
to the American dream. This is far 
more to the point than the sort of Fed- 
eral aid which, although well meant, 
loses its shape and substance in an ad- 
ministrative morass—governmental or 
academic. I strongly urge the Congress 
to make tuition payments on behalf of 
one’s children tax deductible. 


Henry Stimson and Lyndon Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my deepest concerns has 
been and will continue to be the con- 
tinued escalation of the war in Vietnam. 
In that regard, the future appears dismal 
at best. There is wide agreement on the 
essential truth that there will be no 
peace in Vietnam without meaningful 
compromise. I direct my remarks to all 
participants engaged in that tragic war 
when I say that the dogmatic, hardline 
attitude which presently prevails must 
give way to meaningful and fruitful com- 
promise. Otherwise, the slaughter of 
friend and foe—including many inno- 
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cent civilians—will continue; and, I 
might add, the toll of lives lost will rise 
in direct proportion to the escalation of 
the war and its attendant intensity and 
violence. 

I believe that our country should take 
the initiative in bringing about a solution 
to the hostilities in Vietnam. Let, un- 
fortunately, there is valid reason for be- 
lieving that we may, indeed, be closing 
the doors to compromise and modera- 
tion. Iam not alone in maintaining that 
our policymakers are embarking upon a 
still harder and more uncompromising 
line in Vietnam. I would like to share 
with my colleagues an article by a gen- 
tleman who has very aptly expressed 
this same general theme. 

The commentary was written by Mr. 
Marshall Windmiller, associate profes- 
sor of international relations, San Fran- 
cisco State College. He is the author of 
many elucidative commentaries on both 
national and international issues. 

The article appears on page A1366 of 
the March 16, 1967, issue of the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Kee Report: Mr. Eric Reichl on Coal 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include last week’s public service tele- 
vision and radio newscast, “The Kee 
Report.” 

My guest was Mr. Eric Reichl, vice 
president for research of Consolidation 
Coal Co., a division of Continental Oil 
Co., and the topic discussed was “Coal 
Research”: 


Subject: Mr. Eric Reichl on Coal Research. 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you The Kee 
Report. 

Our guest today is Mr. Eric Reichl, Vice 
President for Research of Consolidation Coal 
Company, a Division of Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Mr. Reichl is in charge of CONSOL’s 
Research Program. 

Now, part of this program is in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Coal Research of the 
United States Department of the Interior to 
develop economically competitive processes 
for the conversion of coal to gasoline and syn- 
thetic gas. This has a rather fascinating fu- 
ture for West Virginia in our coal producing 
areas. 

Eric, would you mind to outline a brief 
status report on these projects and the out- 
look for successful completion? 

Mr. REIcHL: Well, Jim, first of all let me 
say that Iam very happy that you have asked 
me about this subject which is very close 
to our hearts. I might spend a second to 
raise the question why should anybody want 
to make liquid fuels or gas from coal? I 
think the reason is rather obvious because it 
is a question of convenience. We don’t want 
our energy delivered in the form of black 
lumps any more and today, in the case of 
coal, as I think most people know, almost all 
coal is now sold in the form of electric en- 
ergy. Still, here, this largest of all uses for 
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coal is now in very severe jeopardy, and this 
is so as a result of the enormous research 
expenditure that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has launched in this direction. It is 
running several hundred million dollars an- 
nually. I think it is over 500 million this 
year and as a result, coal's major use is in 
serious jeopardy. 

Now, it was quite obvious that no adequate 
research program had been launched to 
regress this imbalance and this has been the 
job of the Office of Coal Research. They 
have not only brought the necessary dollars 
to this job, but, even more important, in my 
opinion, they have been able, through their 
system of contracting for work, to immedi- 
ately and promptly bring large research 
teams of good experienced people to the job. 
Today, they have a major program that is 
running about 10 million dollars a year. I 
should add that I don’t think that is enough. 
I think it should be increased and a large 
one. 

Now, the program has as its core a group 
of pilot plant projects of which six are under 
consideration and they will cover the pro- 
duction of gas and liquids from coal. One 
of them is already ready to start up. The 
others are being engineered. And, of course, 
your question was what are the hopes for 
this? Will this succeed? This is a tough 
one to answer for anybody. 

First of all, I think it will probably take 
a full five years before this program really 
will have reached the point where one can 
say firmly what the cost will be. I think 
what one can say today is that we will have 
competitive gas and gasoline and liquid 
fuels from coal. I think the precision with 
which one can say this is about the same as 
the precision with which you can predict the 
price of gasoline or gas from natural petro- 
leum. It is not so precise either, as you well 
know. I think that it will not only be com- 
petitive, but actually our demands for 
liquids and gases will be so enormous that 
all sources available will be used. Whether 
this is coal or gas or petroleum or tar sands 
or shale, I think they all will be used. All 
I can say is that we at Continental Oil and 
Consolidation Coal are very proud to be part 
of this effort. Thank you. 

Mr. Kee: Eric, thank you so much, We 
are certainly grateful to you and all of us 
will anxiously follow the progress of these 
projects, because of the tremendous poten- 
tial that it holds for the economy of our 
home State of West Virginia. And as you 
proceed in your work, may the good Lord give 
you a hand so we may come to a successful 
conclusion that will benefit our areas which 
could certainly use this new market. Thank 
you so very much, we are most grateful to 
you. 

Mr. REIcHL: Thank you. 


Pursuit of Excellence at Brandywine 
Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EDWARD B. BIES TER, IR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, our colleague, the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. Rotx], spoke on the 
“Pursuit of Excellence“ at the first hon- 
ors convocation of a fine new institu- 
tion, Brandywine Junior College, in 
Wilmington, Del. 

Brandywine's first honors convocation, 
held at the end of its initial semester of 
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operation, saw almost 100 students re- 
ceive academic recognition. During the 
ceremonies, Mr. Sidney R. Peters, presi- 
dent of Brandywine Junior College, pre- 
sented Mr. RotH with the Brandy- 
wine Award “in recognition of and ap- 
preciation for outstanding service, sin- 
cere, effective, and articulate concern for 
better government to Delaware and to 
the Nation.” 

For our colleagues’ reading, I would 
like to enter Mr. Roru’s speech at Bran- 
dywine Junior College into the RECORD: 

THE PURSUIT oF EXCELLENCE 
(Remarks by WILLIAM V. ROTH, In., Congress- 
man at large, Delaware at Brandywine Jun- 

ior College honors convocation, Feb. 24, 

1967, Wilmington, Del.) 

I am delighted to have been invited to be 
here to share with you today this convoca- 
tion honoring the approximately 100 stu- 
dents, who by their efforts and academic 
achievements, have become—and shall al- 
ways remain—the first group of honor stu- 
dents in the history of Brandywine Junior 
College. 

Driving out here today I mused briefiy 
with the thought of how many times in 
history there have been other ceremonies 
just such as these. Ceremonies at a brand 
new college honoring the first honor stu- 
dents . . . ceremonies complete with school 
Officials, the student body, and perhaps a pol- 
itician like myself. Talking as usual. 

And I thought how these ceremonies must 
have once been held at such then little known 
institutions of higher learning as Harvard 
and Yale, Cambridge, Oxford and McGill, 

Today, these are big-name, highly revered 
universities—and still each year they honor 
their top students. But to those of you whom 
we are honoring today. let me say that 
none who have received academic recogni- 
tion In the years since the first honors con- 
vocation at the schools I mentioned, share 
quite fully with those who were first. None 
honored since, though they are no less signif- 
icant, are so much a part of the very fiber, 
the very foundation of their schools as are 
those who led the way. . as those who 
88 and achieved academic excellence 

t. 

Few of us are ever offered the opportunity 
to be among a school’s first honor students. 
And I applaud those of you who had the op- 
portunity ... grasped it. and succeeded 
in being first in the pursuit of excellence at 
Brandywine Junior College. 

When I was first asked to speak here to- 
day by your new President, Sid Peters, he 
asked that I speak on the subject—The Pur- 
suit of Excellence. 

And I can think of no better subject for 
your first honors convocation ... not only 
because it is the first such event here, but 
because of the overall invigorating flavor of 
the newness, and freshness of Brandywine 

. and because Brandywine is the embodi- 
ment of a new awareness, a new vigor toward 
higher education in America. 

New colleges are being built right now in 
the United States at the astonishing rate of 
one per week. There are now about 850 two- 
year colleges in this country—and more than 
one-fourth of those have been built in the 
last six years. 

Since taking office in Washington in Jan- 
uary, I have been asked by many people what’ 
is the cause of the tremendous boom in new 
colleges ...in the bulging enrollments 
.. . in the seemingly quenchless thirst for 
more and better education. And I have come 
to the conclusion that this new awareness in 
education is at least akin to two things. 

First, there is the great American faith in 
learning . in knowledge. . . in the need 
to know . . . and in the relentless pursuit of 
something better. 

Secondly, we now live in a period of rapid 
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cha eled in the chronicles of 
human civilization. We are today in an era 
devoted to change... we are in a time 
when nothing stands still for long, lest it be 
be enrages This is a time in which—simply— 
change is one of the norms by which we 
live. 

And no other people—in no other era in 
the history of this globe—have had the chal- 
lenge of such change, while having at the 
same time the wherewithal not only to meet 
the challenge . . . but to use it as a foot- 
hold for even greater challenge. 

To give a brief idea of what Im talking 
about . . of just what a fantastically chal- 
lenging period of history we live in, I'd like 
to have you for a moment pretend that we 
could condense the last ten thousand 
years of history into one single year. In 
this more manageable period of one year, we 
can better appreciate the rapid pace and 
change of our own time. 

If we condensed the last ten thousand 
years into one—from February 25, 1966, to 
today, February 24, 1967 . . . we'd find that 
little change took place tor the first nine 
months or so. 

But then in December, things slowly 
started happening. The great scholar Plato 
was born in early December . . and toward 
the middle of that month, Christ was born. 
Things were still a bit slow, however, until 
about one month ago. 

Then, on January 27, the Magna Carta 
was signed. 

Johann Gutenberg—who gave us the abil- 
ity to rapidly chronicle our history—in- 
vented his printing press on February 4th. 

Columbus discovered America two days 
later on February 6th. 

The Wright brothers invented the airplane 
just two days ago. 

World War II was fought yesterday morn- 
ing, and most of you—along with the sonic 
boom—vwere born last night. 

This morning about 6 a.m., we launched 
Alan Shepherd into space. 

And since I walked to this speaker's plat- 
form, this college was born, 

Before I leave this rostrum, you as students 
of today will be the world leaders of tomor- 
row. As such, you will very probably have 
solved the great mysteries of the universe. 

You will have conquered the great killers 
of man—cancer, heart disease, and famine. 

You will have discovered ways—as yet un- 
dreamed of—to make life easier, more re- 
warding, and more fruitful. You can, if you 
will, have done more than all men through- 
out all ages to make the world a better place 
in which to live. That is your challenge— 
and that is the very fiber and the very sub- 
stance of the pursuit of excellence. 

But where does the pursuit start? 

It starts right here in the American col- 
lege. It starts with you the students at 
Brandywine and with your six million com- 
panions enrolled in thousands of other col- 
leges and universities across the land. 

It starts with you as a student deciding 
to study, rather than waste time. It starts 
when you decide to take the hard courses 
that prepare you for a better tomorrow, 
rather than soft ones that perhaps give you 
an easier today. It starts when you stead- 
fastly resolve to do the best you can, rather 
betes getting by with as little effort as pos- 

e. 
I once met with a student group and one 
student sald that the purpose of education 
is to prepare people to earn a living, and to 
get along with other people, and to adjust 
to our environment. 

Another student in that group countered 
by saying that while those things are cer- 
tainly a part of education, they are by no 
means all. That is because, he said, if 
education offers no more than that—then it 
does not provide an incentive for excellence, 
That second student is, I believe, well on his 
way in the pursuit of excellence. Because 
apart from the need for us to get along to- 
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gether and to adapt to our environment, and 
apart from the need for the society as a 
whole to be productive, it is still man him- 
self, the individual man, that is the unit by 
which the universe is measured. 

is achieved by the strides taken 
by each individual, measured in terms of ex- 
cellence, much more so than by the pon- 
derous movements of great unthinking 
masses, who are measured in terms of aver- 
ages.“ 

It is the individual's pursuit of excellence 
that fosters our great tradition of men of 
independent mind and venturesome spirit. 
Men who are inner-directed when required, 
obstreperous when need be, and creative al- 
ways. Men who are sworn enemies of rou- 
tine and the status quo. Men who are al- 
ways ready to upset the proverbial apple- 
cart by thinking up new and better ways of 
doing things. Men who avidly... ac- 
tively ... always . . . pursue excellence, 

Again, in closing, I'd like to say that to 
those we are honoring today, that few of us 
are ever given the opportunity to be in a 
school’s first group of honor students. And 
I would like to again applaud those of you 
who had the opportunity . grasped 
it... and succeeded in being first in the 
pursuit of excellence at Brandywine Junior 
College. 

Thank you, 


The 10th Anniversary of Law Day, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, law is basic to the idea of 
American democracy; it provides us with 
both order and liberty. But it is ef- 
fective only to the extent that it is con- 
tinuously and faithfully observed by all. 
It is fitting, therefore, that we set aside 
one day each year to focus our attention 
on the importance of law to all Amer- 
icans. May 1 is the 10th anniversary of 
Law Day, U.S.A. In recognition of that 
day, the President has issued the follow- 
ing proclamation, which I include under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD: 


Law Day, U.S.A., 1967 


(Proclamation 3770, by the President of the 
United States of America) 

May ist is the tenth anniversary of Law 
Day, U.S.A. The theme of Law Day, 1967 is, 
in the words of Theodore Roosevelt: “No 
man is above the law and no man is below 
it.” 

Again we remind ourselves that law, and 
respect for law, is central to the idea of 
American democracy. Free government 
could not exist, said Justice Taney, without 
ready obedience of the law. 

Thus all who cherish freedom should also 
cherish law. Liberty and law abide together. 
In that bond is the foundation of our 
liberties. 

I ask every American to take the law into 
his heart—not into his hands. I ask not 
blind obedience, but enlightened obedience. 
I ask patience too, for the law, like our 
times, will and must change. But America’s 
fidelity to law must be eternal. 

I ask every American to respect the law, 
and to respect also the men who are pledged 
to its enforcement. And of those who wear 
the badge, I ask an equal respect both for 
the law and for the rights of the people they 
are sworn to protect. 
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As your President, I can ask no less than 
the young lawyer Lincoln in 1838: 

“Let every American, every lover of liberty 
remember that to violate the law is 
to trample on the blood of his father, and 
to tear the charter of his own and his chil- 
dren's liberty. 

“Let reverence for the laws... . be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, spelling 
books, and in almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice 

“Let it become the political religion of the 
nation; and let the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, the grave and the gay of 
all sexes, and tongues and colors and condi- 
tions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars.” 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby request the observance of Monday, 
May 1, 1967, as Law Day in the United States 
of America, 

I urge the people of the United States to 
observe Law Day with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and by reaffirming their commitment to 
freedom and the supremacy of law in our 
lives. I especially urge that the schools, 
civic and service organizations, public bodies, 
courts, the legal profession, and the media 
of information assist in sponsoring and par- 
ticipating in appropriate observances. 

I also call upon public officials to display 
the America flag on public buildings on that 
day as requested by the Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this tenth 
day of March in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and ninety-first. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

THe Warre House, Washington, D.C. 

By the President, 

Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 


F. R. Doc. 67-2939; Filed, Mar. 14, 1967; 
2:19 p.m.] 


Post Office Faces Catastrophe 
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HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, the problems and needs of the 
U.S. Post Office Department were em- 
phasized graphically and impressively 
last month by Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, in testimony be- 
fore the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O’Brien’s testimony, made pub- 
lic this week, warns that the Post Office 
Department faces possible catastrophe 
unless immediate steps are taken, 

I place a copy of Mr. O’Brien’s warn- 
ing, as reported in the New York Times 
of Monday, March 20, in the Recorp, 
and I recommend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

O'Brien Says Post OFFICE Faces A “Ca- 
TASTROPHE”’—REPortTs TO HOUSE PANEL THAT 
FACILITIES ARE INADEQUATE—Snres NEED FOR 
Ab To HANDLE Rising VOLUMES OF MAIL 
WASHINGTON, March 19,—Postmaster Gen- 

eral Lawrence F. O’Brien has told a House 

committee, in testimony made public tonight, 
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that “at present your Post Office Department 
is in a race with catastrophe.” 

The system's physical facilities, Mr. 
O’Brien said at a closed hearing of the House 
Appropriation Committee Feb. 27, are in- 
adequate, badly located and aging.” Mail 
volume, already equaling that of the rest of 
the world, is increasing at a rapid rate, he 
said. 

He warned that a jam of mail that oc- 
curred last October in the Chicago post office 
could happen in any big-city post office. 

Mr. O'Brien said a key to the department's 
efforts to correct the situation was the ZIP 
code, which has reached 63 percent use. 

The ZIP Code is tied to the department's 
plan for 522 sectional postal centers in the 
nation. Each center is to sort mail for an 
average of 112 local post offices. 

To help meet increasing costs, the Admin- 
istration is preparing to ask for a 1-cent in- 
crease in first class mail rates and a 20 to 30 
percent increase in second and third class 
rates. The estimated increase in revenues 
for the fiscal year 1968 would be $700,000. 

The department is asking a 1968 appro- 
priation of $6.6-billion, compared with $6.2 
billion for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. O'Brien said: 

“I would fail in my responsibility to you 
and to the American people if I did not say, 
frankly, that at present your Post Office 
Department is in a race with catastrophe. 

“And it is a race that we could well lose, 
though it is certainly in our power not to lose 
it.” 

Mail volume in the United States is in- 
creasing by more than 8 billion pieces of mail 
a year, Mr. O’Brien said, an increase equal 
to one-third of the total annual volume of 
mall in France. 

Mr. O'Brien said the department's research 
effort, vital to finding new ways to cope with 
the rising flood of mail had been speeded 
greatly in the last year. But he said it was 
“still far behind the degree of effort required” 
and would take “several years of maximum 
effort to reach this level.” 

The conditions that produced chaos and 
the mail jam are not confined to Chicago, Mr. 
O’Brien said. 

He continued: These are perhaps most 
exaggerated there, but they exist wherever 
our physical plant and our processing meth- 
ods are outmoded or obsolescent, which by 
now is true in the vast majority of major 
cities.” 

He mentioned Milwaukee, San Francisco, 
Washington and New York as some of the 
major cities handling record volumes of mail. 

“A logjam could happen in any post office,” 
he said, and will happen in any or all, 
unless we are given the tools to move ahead 
rapidly.” 


Frank Brandstetter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is, unfortunately, all too rare 
in the world today to meet a fellow 
American who is intensely patriotic, who 
helps his fellow man in the community 
in which he operates a successful busi- 
ness enterprise, who helps his church, 
and who is making a great contribution 
to the democratic way of life of our 
friends and neighbors to the south of 
us in Mexico. He is a man who truly 
practices what he preaches. He is a 
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great inspiration to me, and I am sure 
would be to anyone who knows of his 
activities. I want to tell you something 
about this unique person today. 

His name is Frank Brandstetter and 
he is the manager of the lovely Hotel 
Las Brisas in Acapulco, Mexico, which I 
had the pleasure of visiting recently. 

Mr. Brandstetter served his country as 
a G2 paratrooper in World War I, was 
a staff officer under General Ridgeway 
in the Korean conflict, and fed hungry 
Americans when Castro took over Cuba. 

He operates one of the finest resort 
hotels in Mexico; indeed, in the world. 
The reputation of this hotel is built on 
service, not only the finest in service to 
his customers, but in the truly Christian 
service to his “brothers,” his neighbors 
in the community. 

He currently employs Mexican chil- 
dren from a nearby Catholic orphanage, 
giving them an opportunity to practice 
and learn the secrets of hotel business. 
And in the short time they have been 
working, they give every indication of 
becoming efficient and productive 
employees. 

These children, as well as the maids 
and other employees at the hotels, do not 
receive any tips at all. In fact, each 
customer, as he checks into this beau- 
tiful hotel, must sign a pledge that he 
will not offer a tip under any circum- 
stances. Of course, each customer is 
billed for the tips, which are divided 
equally among all of the employees on 
a monthly basis. Mr. Brandstetter be- 
lieves that his employees are not to be 
subservient to anyone, that each is a 
human being, possessing full dignity, 
which, indeed, we all possess as children 
of God. And I can attest to the fact that 
these people truly feel that they are de- 
cent human beings with joy and excite- 
ment evident on their faces. 

But Frank Brandstetter's efforts are 
having more of an impact upon the way 
of life in that Mexican community than 
most of us might realize. Basic to any 
measure of social, political, and economic 
growth is employment—employment 
which preserves man’s dignity and pro- 
vides him with an opportunity to learn. 
There is no greater service which Amer- 
ican businessmen can provide than to 
give the great Mexican people such an 
opportunity in their various enterprises, 
as Frank Brandstetter is doing with his 
hotel. 

Needless to say, the hotel is a very 
successful enterprise. From the profits 
go regular contributions to the nearby 
orphanage, the Casa Hogar del Nino, run 
by Mr. Brandstetter’s good friend, Father 
Angel Martinez Galeana. At present, 
there are 86 boys and 16 girls living at 
the orphanage, who for the first time 
are learning that they, too, have a chance 
in life. The Las Brisas Hotel paid the 
bill for installation of an infirmary at 
the orphanage. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not permit me 
to go on enumerating all of the various 
wonderful endeavors of my friend, Frank 
Brandstetter, but I felt that I had to 
share some of them with my colleagues 
today, hoping that they will inspire them 
as they have me. 

It is also my hope that all of us take 
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a close look at that great country of 
Mexico. Mexico is part of a changing 
world and, I think, as friends and neigh- 
bors of this country we should make a 
greater contribution to its efforts in pro- 
viding a better way of life for its people. 


Southwest Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Subcommittee 
of the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee has been holding hear- 
ings on the well known central Arizona 
project. The hearings have brought out 
some valuable information relative to 
the water resources in the South and 
Southwest. 

Governor Love of Colorado made a 
most comprehensive statement in his 
appearance before the subcommittee, and 
I would urge every Member of Congress 
who is interested in obtaining a picture 
of water and the distribution of water in 
the Southwest to read his statement. 

I obtained unanimous consent of the 
subcommittee to place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, however, the questioning 
of Governor Love by Chairman WAYNE 
ASPINALL. I did this because I believe 
the facts and information brought out 
in this questioning should be made 
available to every Member of Congress. 
I feel that if the membership can obtain 
from these questions and the responses 
of the Governor, a better picture of 
Southwest water, the position on the 
central Arizona project, as well as water 
division generally, will be vastly im- 
proved. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the Governor and his staff for a 
very considered and very temperate state- 
ment under the circumstances. I think that 
when the Governor refers to the fact that the 
interests of Colorado have largely been ig- 
nored by the Administration in its presenta- 
tions, he is bringing to us a statement of 
fact as it really is. Colorado happens to have 
been the big brother on this river ever since 
the beginning. As the Governor states, its 
contribution to the Colorado River system 
is about 70 per cent plus. 

As I said before, I take no issue whatso- 
ever with the Colorado River Compact and 
its divisions. There are benefits flowing in 
both areas. Neither do I take any issue with 
the Upper Basin Compact, but in each in- 
stance the state of Colorado has voluntarily 
and willingly stated its position to work with 
its neighbors, even to the extent of releasing 
for benefits secured any rights it might have 
to more than certain amounts of water and 
certain percentages of the Basin Fund of 
the Colorado River Storage Act. And I think 
that this should be considered by everybody. 
It has been considered by this Committee 
very well, but it seems to me, there are peo- 
ple in the Administration that pay no more 
attention to these equities than they pay 
attention to some of the problems of getting 
to other planets. 

The Governors’ reference at the bottom 
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of page 7 to Colorado’s position and what 
Colorado got out of the Colorado River Stor- 
age Act and what it is asking for in this 
legislation is certainly timely. Also the Gov- 
ernor’s reference on page 8 to the Adminis- 
tration’s National Water Commission pro- 
posal is most timely. The idea that the state 
of Colorado or any of the Upper Basin states, 
as far as that is concerned, or any of the 
Lower Basin states would have to wait to 
take care of their internal problems until a 
National Commission spoke, even though the 
equities had already been decided upon the 
stream, is beyond my imagination and I can- 
not understand the mind processes of an in- 
dividual that would write that into a report. 

Now, Governor, I have nothing to add to 
your statement because it is well placed, but 
I do have some figures that I wish to present 
to you and see whether or not you are in rea- 
sonable agreement, keeping in mind that I 
use thousands instead of getting down to 
the hundreds of acre feet as I relate the situ- 
ation as it applies to Colorado and the Upper 
Basin states and the Lower Basin states on 
the water supplies of the river. 

Under the Colorado River Compact of 1922, 
the Lower Basin was given an entitlement of 
seven and a half million acre-feet of water 
to be delivered at Lee Ferry. At the same 
time, there was to be seven and a half mil- 
lion acre-feet of water to the Upper Basin 
before any division of surpluses was to be 
considered. 

Are you in reasonable agreement with that 
statement of the Colorado River Compact? 

Governor Love. Yes, I certainly am. The 
intent of the compact was that there was to 
be an equal division and the seven and a half 
and seven and a half was the number that 
was thought to be true at that time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I understand your posi- 
tion as spokesman for Colorado at the pres- 
ent time, you are not quite sure whether or 
not you go along with the philosophy that 
the Lower Basin gets seven and a half mil- 
on acre-feet of water regardless of what 
amount of water is in the river as its first 
entitlement, is that right? 

Governor Love. No, I do not go along with 
that concept at the present time. I will not 
make a lengthy argument on it, but I will 
simply say I make no such concession at this 
moment. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Now, the Upper Basin's enti- 
tlement under the study of the last 35 years 
of the river’s flow would be something like 
this, as a minimum, if I am correct. There 
would be given to the state of Arizona 50,000 
acre-feet of water as the first entitlement of 
the Upper Basin because of its position in the 
Upper Basin. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. ASPINALL., There would be remaining 
six million 200,000 acre-feet of water to be 
divided among the Upper Basin states, is that 
correct? Approximately so? 

Governor Love. Well, again I do not con- 
cede that is all that we are entitled to but 
on the historical flow of the river, if you 
do first allocate the first seven and a half to 
the Lower Basin, that 6.2 would be the re- 
mainder at that point, yes. 

Mr. AspIN ALL. And, there would be taken 
from that approximately 700,000 acre-feet of 
water because of loss by evaporation from 
the three main reservoirs, that is, the Flam- 
ing Gorge, the Glen Canyon and the Cure- 
canti Reservoirs, is that correct? 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Leaving approximately five 
and a half million acre-feet to be used by 
the Upper Basin states with Colorado under 
its compact to receive 51 and 75/100ths per 
cent, Utah, 23 per cent, Wyoming 14 per 
cent, and New Mexico, 11 and 25/100ths per 
cent, is that correct? 

Governor Love. Yes. Those are the provi- 
sions in the division, the allocations of the 
Upper Basin Compact. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Now, using the percentages 
and the figure of five million and a half acre- 
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feet, Colorado then would be entitled to two 
million 845,250 acre-feet of water. Colorado's 
uses, pre-Storage Act, pre-1956, have been 
said to be about a million 700,000 acre-feet, is 
tha* correct? 

Governor Love. That is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Which would leave Colorado 
entitled to development of one million 145,- 
250 acre-feet of water after 1956. 

Governor Love, And again, I would inter- 
ject even on the minimum basis that we 
are talking about. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Now, the Colorado Storage 
Act disposition in acre-feet of water to each 
Upper Basin state is as follows: to Colorado, 
Florida, 16,000 acre-feet, to Paonia, 10,000 
acre-feet, to silt, 6,000 acre-feet, to Smith 
Fork, 6,000 acre-feet and to the Pine River 
Extension, nothing, making a total of 38,000 
acre-feet of water, as far as the Colorado 
River Storage project was concerned, out of 
the one million 145,250 acre-feet to which 
the state of Colorado was entitled, is that 
correct? 

Governor Love. That is correct, Mr. As- 
pinall. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Wyoming, La Barge, 14,000 
acre-feet, Lyman, 10,000 acre-feet, Seed- 
skadee, 165,000 acre-feet, for a total of 189,000 
acre-feet, to Wyoming. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Utah, the Central Utah 
Project, the initial phase only, 208,000 acre- 
feet, Emery County, 17,000 acre-feet, for a 
total of 225,000 acre-feet. 

Governor Love. That is right, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. AspINALL. New Mexico, under provi- 
sions of the Colorado Storage Project, 
Hammond, only, 10,000 acre-feet. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. AsPTNALL, Now, the authorization since 
the Colorado Storage Act for reclamation de- 
velopment to Colorado, the share of Savery- 
Pot Hook, 28,000 acre-feet, Bostwick Park, 
3,000 acre-feet, Fruitland Mesa, 28,000 acre- 
feet, Fryingpan-Arkansas, 69,200 acre-feet, 
trans-mountain version, for a total of 128,200 
acre-feet. Is that correct? 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. AspINTALL. To Wyoming, its share of 
Savery-Pot Hook, 10,000 acre-feet. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. ASPINALL, For Utah, nothing. So far. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. AspIN ALL. To the state of New Mexico, 
San Juan Chama, 110,000 acre-feet, Navaho, 
254,000 acre-feet, for a total of 364,000 acre- 
feet. Is that correct? 

Governor Love. That is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. In other words, the com- 
bined authorizations of the Colorado Stor- 
age Act and those since its passage, are to 
Colorado, 166,200 acre-feet, to Utah, 225,000 
acre-feet, to Wyoming, 199,000 acre-feet, to 
New Mexico, 374,000 acre-feet, keeping in 
mind the allocations of Colorado, 51 and 
75/100 per cent, Utah, 23 per cent, Wyoming, 
14 per cent, and New Mexico 11 and 25/100 
per cent. 

Governor Love. That is right. With Colo- 
rado entitled to almost 52 per cent of the 
Upper Basin water, as a matter of fact, as 
it stands today, we have authorized less than 
any other state in the Upper Basin. 

Mr. AsPINALL. The Governor is correct and 
that is the reason, of course, that I am using 
these figures, to show that Colorado which is 
producing 70 per cent of the water, cooperat- 
ing with its neighbors since 1922 to the 
present time, today stands in the position 
of only having 166,200 acre-feet. Utah, 225,- 
000 acre-feet, Wyoming, 199,000 acre-feet, 
and New Mexico, 374,000 acre-feet, although 
Colorado is entitled to more than the com- 
bined allocations of the other three. 

Now, to come to the provisions of H.R. 
3300, keeping in mind that the reason that 
these projects in Colorado are in position to 
be authorized is because of the fact that 
Colorado has not had its equitable treatment 
and these projects have been surveyed and 
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are ready to go, the Colorado Animas-La- 
Plata Project would be 112,000 acre-feet, 
Dolores Project would be 87,000 acre-feet, 
San Miguel would be 85,000, West Divide 
would be 76,000 acre-feet and the Dallas 
Creek Divide would be 37,000 acre-feet, or 
a total of 397,000 acre-feet plus what there 
is in the storage project and since, would 
be 563,200 acre-feet or a total that Colorado 
is asking for, 563,200 acre-feet for its devel- 
opment under the provisions of this bill and 
everything preceding this bill. 

New Mexico is asking for 34,000 acre-feet 
in the Animas LaPlata, plus its storage act, 
and since, of 374,000 acre-feet or 408,000 acre- 
feet. This then, would provide that Colo- 
rado with its 51 and 75/00s per cent would 
be 563,000 acre-feet, New Mexico with its 
11 and 25/00s per cent right would be 408,000 
acre-feet, Utah, with 23 per cent entitlement, 
would be 225,000 acre-feet and Wyoming, 
with 14 per cent, would be 199,000 acre-feet. 

These are the equities as far as the amounts 
are concerned. 

Now, this does not tell the story because 
it does not take into consideration waters 
in use under rights before the Colorado River 
Storage Act. I want to put this in the rec- 
ord. In Colorado, pre-Storage Act, as I said 
before, one million 700,000 acre-feet. Since 
the Storage Act, with the provision of H.R. 
3300, 563,200 acre-feet. The Denver-Dillon 
Diversion, 150,000 acre-feet, and the Home- 
stead Diversion, 70,000 acre-feet, with a total 
of two million 483,200 acre-feet, keeping in 
mind that Colorado's share under what has 
been in the river in the last 35 years would 
be two million 845,250 acre-feet, less the 
amount that I have just quoted to you of 
two million 483,200 acre-feet, would leave 
Colorado still entitled, even if these projects 
were constructed in the next year, to approx- 
imately 360,000 acre-feet. 

Governor, are you in agreement, approx- 
imately, or reasonably so, with this state- 
ment? 

Governor Love. Icertainly am. At the risk 
of repeating, I think it is well to stress that 
as you have said, in addition to the equity 
or lack thereof as far as the allotments, the 
entitlement to the various states, I think it 
needs to be stressed that even with the au- 
thorization of the five projects that H.R. 3300 
contemplates for Colorado, that Colorado 
would not be using even at the minimal fig- 
ures you have used, which are based on the 
historical flow in recent years, even at these 
minimal figures Colorado would not be using 
all of its entitlement under the compact, 
Upper Basin Compact. 

Mr. ASPINALL. And, in relation to the per- 
centages to which each Upper Basin state is 
entitled, Colorado would not be overriding 
its rights at all, is that correct? 

Governor Love. We are not, even with these 
entitlements, these authorizations which we 
seek, we would not be encroaching upon the 
rights of any other state. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Thank you very much. 


The Seventh Anniversary of Sharpeville 
Massacre in South Africa, and Interna- 
tional Day for the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination, as Proclaimed by the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 21, has been proclaimed Inter- 
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national Day for Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination by the adoption of a reso- 
lution on October 26, 1966, by the United 
Nations General Assembly. The United 
Nations Special Committee on Apartheid 
selected March 21 in commemoration of 
the anniversary of the massacre of 
peaceful demonstrators who were pro- 
testing racial discrimination in Sharpe- 
ville, South Africa, 7 years ago. 

On that day, 7 years ago, tens of thou- 
sands of Africans held peaceful demon- 
strations all over South Africa against 
the humiliating race laws which restrict 
their freedom of movement and employ- 
ment. These manifestations of protest 
were met with indiscriminate violence 
and brutality by the police. Scores of 
lives were lost. In Sharpeville, an Afri- 
can location near Vereeniging, police 
fired at a peaceful rally of Africans kill- 
ing 68 persons and wounding nearly 200 
others. 

Last night, Prof. W. Hutt, from South 
Africa, and author of the “Economics 
of Color Bar,” lectured at a seminar 
series on southern Africa and U.S. policy, 
sponsored by the Institute for Policy 
Studies. Professor Hutt, commenting 
on the Sharpeville massacre, said: 

The police lost their head. .. it was an 
appalling blunder on the part of our govern- 
ment and our police. 


Following the Sharpeville incident, the 
United States Security Council on 
April 1, 1960, adopted a resolution which 
expressed the grave concern of govern- 
ments and peoples for the events in 
South Africa and recognized the possi- 
bility that continuation of apartheid 
policies might “endanger international 
peace and security.” For the first time 
the U.S. Government responded to the 
situation in South Africa, when the U.S. 
State Department press officer said: 

While the United States, as a matter of 
practice does not ordinarily comment on the 
internal affairs of governments with which it 
enjoys normal relations, it cannot help but 
regret the tragic loss of life resulting from 
the measures taken against demonstrators in 
South Africa. 


But what has happened, Mr. Speaker, 
since that time? 

The United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Apartheid reports that— 

The South African Government proceeded 
(after Sharpeville) with more arbitrary laws, 
mass arrests, stronger repression and an in- 
tensive build-up of its military and police 
forces. 


The United Nations has taken a clear 
and unequivocal stand on South African 
apartheid policies since the Sharpeville 
incident, but, unfortunately, Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sorry to say—although the U.S. 
Government still officially condemns the 
policies of apartheid—we have not been 
as firm in deed as our public rhetoric 
would make it appear. 

As we all know, it was necessary only 
recently, to clarify U.S. policy concerning 
the docking of U.S. Navy ships in South 
Africa. After widespread protest, and 
efforts by many of my ed col- 
leagues, of the port visit of a U.S. air- 
craft carrier to Capetown, which would 
have subjected several hundred Negro 
servicemen who had been fighting for 
this country in Vietnam to severe dis- 
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crimination, the shore leave at this so- 
called liberty port was canceled, but, 
the aircraft carrier did refuel at Cape- 
town. This very unsatisfactory situa- 
tion could have been avoided, it appears 
to me, if the Department of Defense was 
clear on our diplomatic policy regarding 
U.S. Navy port calls to South Africa be- 
cause of that nation’s apartheid prac- 
tices. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder that the 
word “credibility gap” is a favorite 
phrase in common usage today in de- 
scribing many of our Government's pol- 
icies, especially in the foreign affairs 
arena. What can we expect, when we 
condemn South Africa one day for its 
racist policies, as we did recently in 
United Nations debates, then oppose eco- 
nomic pressure on South Africa to force 
& change? Or continue to man our 56- 
member U.S. consulate in South Africa 
with all-white personnel, and maintain 
only whites in our tracking stations 
across South Africa. Do we really mean 
what we say about eliminating the prac- 
tice of segregation at home when we con- 
done the most severe racial discrimina- 
tion abroad? 

U.S. businessmen continue to be strong- 
ly attracted to South Africa. Our com- 
panies still invest $500 million annually, 
directly in South Africa and indirectly 
another $300 million. 

In a report prepared by Richard 
Thomas, a Fulbright scholar from the 
United Kingdom, who is presently study- 
ing at the Institute for Policy Studies 
here in Washington, a number of state- 
ments by U.S. businessmen, often mis- 
construed by white South Africans and 
black Africans as American expressions 
of support for apartheid, starkly points 
out a total lack of social and political 
discipline exhibited by American invest- 
ment interests. At this point in the 
Recorp I would like to insert excerpts 
from Mr. Thomas’ report dealing with 
these statements from U.S. business. 
STATEMENTS From U.S. BUSINESS RE SOUTH 

AFRICAN INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Denver Equipment African Newsletter, 
September, 1963: “It is only a matter of time 
until all peoples of Africa realize their wel- 
fare is linked with the welfare of South 
Africa. The world will eventually realize 
that South Africa’s policy of independent de- 
velopment for racial groups is the answer 
for all concerned”. 

A representative of a group of New York 
and Chicago investors, said in November, 
1964, of South Africa: “It is the only coun- 
try in Africa with a stable government. 
Every businessman wants a strong govern- 
ment to back him up and South Africa has 
it”. 

The chairman of a Massachusetts manu- 
facturing company, said in January, 1965, 
in Johannesburg: “I think South Africa is 
going to remain a strong country, led by 
White people. I think foreign countries 
should leave South Africa alone. If they 
leave you alone you will get on and do a 
great job”. 

The President of a large fiberglass corpora- 
tion, said in March 1965, in Johannesburg: 
“We have full confidence in South Africa— 
not only we as individuals but the United 
States and the American people as well”. 

The managing Director of an American 
Automotive corporation, said in February, 
1966: “My company has full confidence in 
South Africa.” 

The owner of a large shipping line said 
of his companies’ interest in South Africa: 
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“U.S. will never boycott South Africa. This 
country has many friends in America, par- 
ticularly in the business community and 
among those people with real knowledge of 
conditions here. I intend to go on promot- 
ing this trade and expect to see it grow in the 
future”. 

Wall Street Journal, July 19, 1966, quoted a 
high official of a U.S. mining company oper- 
ating in South West Africa as saying that 
the I. C. J. decision: “may hasten the eco- 
nomic development of the area by creating a 
more stable climate for business.” State- 
ment reprinted with emphasis in South 
African press. 


Although some will argue that there 
is a tremendous incentive for business 
interest to break down all the color bars 
in South Africa, I cannot believe that 
statements like these by American busi- 
ness can do anything but sustain apart- 
heid and retard human development for 
millions of black Africans. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question that 
we recognize the apartheid regime in 
South Africa as a potential threat to 
world peace. As of January 1, 1964, we 
banned the sale of arms and ammuni- 
tion to South Africa. It is therefore 
highly inconsistent for our Government 
to continue licensing the export to South 
Africa of oil and other strategic com- 
modities which are equivalent to weap- 
ons in a modern industrial society. Why 
is South Africa not denied all items on 
0 positive list of strategie commodi- 

es? 

I believe it is time to re-evaluate our 
policies toward South Africa before we 
find ourselves sinking deeper and deeper 
into a political quagmire from which it 
would be difficult to retreat. We must 
act, and act now in clarifying our official 
diplomatic position, so as to be in con- 
formity with the overwhelming ethical 
judgment of the American public. 

Our late President, John F. Kennedy, 
in a news conference, July 17, 1963, made 
a similar appeal when he called for our 
condemnation of the racial practices of 
South Africa. He said: 

I think we (United States) ought to be 
very clear in our hostility to the concepts 
of racial separation. 


Hopefully the Sharpeville massacre 
anniversary, being commemorated today, 
will continue to serve as a grim re- 
minder, not only of the profound in- 
justice of apartheid, but also of the fact 
that we of this body have a continuing 
duty to reject manifestations of preju- 
dice, violence and discrimination, and to 
reaffirm the values of freedom and law 
on which our free society depends. 


Deplorable State of Our Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our colleague from Virginia’s First Dis- 
trict, the Honorable Tuomas N. DOWNING, 
delivered a splendid address to the Fort 
Eustis Chapter of the National Defense 
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Transportation Association. Mr. Down- 
ING discussed the-deplorable state of our 
merchant marine and refers to it specifi- 
cally as the seapower gap. 

This is a subject of extreme importance 
to the entire Nation, and I commend the 
reading of this timely address to all my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Downtne’s address follows: 


REMARKS OF Hon. THOMAS N. DOWNING, REP- 
RESENTATIVE, FIRST VIRGINIA DISTRICT, 
MEETING OF THE Fort EUSTIS PENINSULA 
CHAPTER, NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, Fort EUSTIS OFFICERS 
CLUB, FEBRUARY 13, 1967 
At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, 

the Thirteen Colonies had a seapower capa- 
bility that surpassed the British fleet. Our 
colonial leaders recognized that ships—both 
merchant and naval—would be the control- 
ling factor in the coming revolutionary con- 
flict, 

Supremacy on the high seas enabled the 
colonists to develop a new nation to its 
fullest potential without fear of the world 
powers. 

America ruled the waves in the 1770’s and 
the mightiest Nation on earth grew to dom- 
inate the world. But now we are approach- 
ing the 1970's with control of the oceans prac- 
tically resting in Moscow rather than Wash- 
ington. 

Someone has said that men who will not 
study history are doomed to repeat it. And 
despite the truths of history, our Nation's 
leadership today seems bent on downgrading 
American shipping and American shipbuild- 
ing. History records that we were prepared 
to wage war on the high seas in the eight- 
eenth century. But we were unprepared in 
1812 ... unprepared in 1917... unpre- 
pared in 1941 ... and we are unprepared 
in the sixties, and the projections for the 
future promise only a greater degree of 
unpreparedness, 

To me it is inconceivable that the impor- 
tance of ships and shipyards to our national 
survival should have to be “sold” to any of 
our Nation’s leaders. Yet many of our lead- 
ers apparently are going to have to be sold. 
They have been willing to ignore history, 
and they have been willing to ignore some 
hard facts of geography, and they fail to 
acknowledge the relationship of seapower 
to world power. 

Soviet leadership, however, is not ignoring 
history, is not ignoring geo-politics and is 
not ignoring seapower. The Russians are 
moving with alarming speed and calculated 
efficiency to challenge the U.S. on the seas 
and under the seas—militarily and commer- 
cially. Russia is second to the U.S. today in 
surface naval strength but the Soviets pos- 
sess overwhelming supremacy under the sea, 
The Soviet armada of 400 submarines out- 
numbers our submarine fleet four to one. 

I believe too that we are still ahead of 
the Soviet Union with our merchant fleet 
but our position of leadership is only tem- 
porary. Russia now has several hundred 
maritime vessels under construction or on 
order. The Soviet merchant fleet of the 
sixties is expected to triple in size by 1970 
and increase by six times by 1980. The So- 
viets have fleets of factory ship trawlers and 
fishing vessels that are dominating fishing 
on both our coasts. Oceanographic research 
vessels flying the Communist banner are now 
dominating inner space research. All of us 
are aware that Russian trawlers are being 
seen more and more on U.S. fishing grounds. 
Russian trawler fleets have been seen off the 
Carolinas, the Middle Atlantic States, New 
England, and the gulf coast. 

Our Defense Department is as concerned 
over Russian fishing in our waters as our 
commercial fishermen. It is evident to our 
defense experts that Russian trawlers are 
engaging in something more than fishing. It 
is clear that the trawlers are also engaging 
in oceanographic research. Our military 
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strategists are, of course, aware that the same 
research information that enables a trawler 
to record successful fish migrations can be 
used to discover deep running submarines. 
Anti-submarine warfare in the future will 
be based on the technology developed 
through oceanographic research today. And 
in this area the USSR is significantly ahead 
of the U.S. 

The Soviets have more than sixty special- 
ized oceanographic research ships and a 
dozen research centers. The Soviets have a 
force of trained oceanographers numbering 
about 1,500. Here in the United States we 
have only about 700. And, we have only 22 
oceanographic research vessels to compete 
with the Soviet's sixty. 

The Soviet Union is unquestionably seeking 
to dominate the world. And the leadership 
in Moscow clearly recognizes that the U.S. 
can be buried at sea as well as on land. Many 
Americans have been concerned about gaps 
in our Nation's affairs. All of us remember 
the debate that raged over the missile gap 
and more recently, the heated public discus- 
sion of a credibility gap. 

But as for me, I would strongly suggest 
that the American people rather quickly be- 
come concerned about the seapower gap. Our 
active U.S.-flag merchant fleet now totals 
fewer than 900 ships. And it is declining at 
the rate of 31 ships per year. If we project 
the Soviet shipping build-up and our own 
pattern of annual decline to 1980, the Rus- 
sian merchant fleet will be six times greater 
while ours will have shrunk to one-half its 
present size. If we continue to downgrade 
the importance of seapower until 1980 the 
Soviet armada of merchant ships, the Soviet 
armada of submarines, the Soviet armada of 
commercial fishing vessels and oceanographic 
research ships will dominate the world’s 
oceans. History has told us that the nation 
that controls the high seas will control the 
world. 

As many of you know, I sit on the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and I have been following developments on 
the high seas closely since 1959. And I am 
frankly concerned, but I can see no evi- 
dence in Washington that the Administra- 
tion is concerned. Far from it. The ad- 
ministration seems bent on down-grading 
American shipping and American ship- 
yards—even in the face of the tremendous 
build-up of our major seapower competitor. 
The budget for fiscal year 1968 contains 
funds to build 13 merchant ships—about one 
half the number we will lose through 
attrition. Our Secretary of Defense pub- 
licly supports building defense and merchant 
vessels in foreign shipyards. 

Our Interior Department has proposed 
acquisition of stern ramp trawlers from 
Communist Poland. Some ship operators 
have asked to be allowed to build their 
commercial cargo vessels in foreign ship- 
yards. We have been waiting for a promised 
presidential policy statement on the mer- 
chant marine for more than two years. The 
merchant marine has undoubtedly been 
studied and researched and analyzed more 
than any other industry in the U.S. Cer- 
tainly, it has been the subject of more gov- 
ernmental inquiry recently than any other 
industry. But the studies and the research 
have done nothing to halt the alarming rate 
of erosion. Statistics just released by the 
Department of Commerce showed that in 
1965 the merchant marine managed to carry 
only eight percent of the Nation’s foreign 
waterborne trade. 

During 1964 our merchant marine’s share 
was 9.9%. Incidentally, our share at the 
outbreak of World War I was 9%. So while 
virtually every other segment of the Ameri- 
can enonomy has been enlarged, many 
times since World War I, the American mer- 
chant marine is today carrying less cargo 
than it did when World War I started—an 
unequalled lack of p R 

How is it that the American-fiag merchant 
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marine finds itself in today’s deplorable con- 
dition? I personally believe that the over- 
riding cause for the withering of our fourth 
arm of defense has been the lack of leader- 
ship and dearth of direction at the top. 
Twenty-one of our Presidents bave pleaded 
for a strong merchant marine but no Presi- 
dent of the U.S. since the days of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt has given our Nation’s 
seapower needs adequate attention. 

Our Navy and our merchant marine and 
our commercial and research fleets would 
not, at this moment, be faced with ob- 
solescence if we had had men concerned with 
seapower sitting in the highest counsels of 
the Government. The seapower gap exists 
today because of a leadership vacuum. And 
frankly, little or nothing can be done to re- 
verse the declining trend until the President 
of the U.S. declares without equivocation 
that our Nation's future survival is depend- 
ent upon seapower. Some have suggested 
that Congress should declare the importance 
of our naval and merchant vessels. But I 
believe Congress has already made this 
declaration in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. National Maritime goals and ob- 
jectives have been expressed time and time 
again in public law. 

I feel deeply the intent and purposes of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 because 
I represent the same Congressional District 
which Schuyler Otis Bland, the father of the 
Merchant Marine and the author of the 
Merchant Marine Act, served so capably for 
so many years. I respect the memory of 
Schuyler Otis Bland, and I feel a deep sense 
of disappointment that Mr. Bland’s mag- 
nificent foresight in 1936 has been so fruit- 
less in the sixties. The passage of the 1936 
act represents clear Congressional intent that 
seapower is this Nation’s national policy. The 
development and maintenance of an ade- 
quate merchant marine has been the policy 
of the U.S. since 1936. But, as you well 
know, policy is one thing.. . administration 
implementation is something else again. 

A presidential declaration based on the 
intent of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act 
would get our Nation headed in the proper 
direction on the high seas. The buck can- 
not be passed to the Congress because Con- 
gress has repeatedly said over many years 
that it would appropriate more money for 
our seapower requirements if the adminis- 
tration would ask for more money. But re- 
peatedly the administration has been 
penurious. Repeatedly the administration 
has failed to request sufficient funds to build 
up our navy and merchant fleets—not to 
mention our research and fishing fleets. On 
the high seas we have had penny pinching 
instead of policy. 

I know, of course, that it is not easy to 
establish national priorities to govern our 
Nation’s affairs, Budgetary decisions in a 
nation as complex as the United States are 
crushingly difficult. But every American 
would probably agree that our Nation’s first 
priority must be national defense. I cer- 
tainly take this view and I cannot under- 
stand why the merchant marine has been 
relegated to such a low place on the priority 
scale when we have all been saying for years 
that the merchant marine is our fourth arm 
of defense. Our naval and merchant fleets 
are vital elements of our Nation’s defensive 
posture. Yet both fleets are facing block 
obsolescence because budgetary priorities 
have gone elsewhere. We should be build- 
ing merchant ships at the rate of thirty 
annually. The average since the current 
shipbuilding program began in 1958 has been 
sixteen per year. 

I hope President Johnson will make a 
maritime declaration in 1967. I hope Presi- 
dent Johnson will state clearly that the U.S. 
is determinec to have a Navy and a mer- 
chant marine capable of dominating the 
high seas. I hope the President will state 
for our people and for peoples of the free 
world that the U.S. intends to maintain its 
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position as the world’s leading seapower. I 
hope the President will state his determina- 
tion to see U.S. flag shipping carry more than 
8% of our total trade and commerce. I 
would hope too that our President would 
declare that the ships our Nation needs for 
protection and for prosperity would be bullt 
in U.S. shipyards. 

I am, by nature, an optimist and I do 
not enjoy taking a bleak view of our sea- 
power capability. I would much have pre- 
ferred to tell this group about our nation’s 
maritime triumphs. But I am afraid that 
our triumphs have been overshadowed by 
our weaknesses and inadequacies. One of 
our greatest recent triumphs on the high 
seas was the development of the world’s first 
commercial mnuclear-powered vessel, the 
Savannah. Development of the Savannah 
gave the United States a tremendous lead 
in maritime nuclear development and there 
is no doubt in my mind that atomic propul- 
sion on the ocean's trade lanes represents 
one of the maritime industry’s greatest 
hopes. 

But is the U.S. moving to cash in on its 
technological advantage? Are we placing 
this revolutionary vessel into useful service? 
Are we working to stay ahead in the develop- 
ment of nuclear power for commercial ship- 
ping? The answers are regrettable—No, no, 
no. We are, instead, being told by the 
White House that the nuclear-powered cargo 
liner Savannah must be mothballed. I sup- 
pose it should come as no great surprise to 
us to have the administration propose to lay 
up the Savannah when we consider the par- 
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simonious treatment of our Nation’s mer- 
chant marine in the budget and in many 
past budgets. But even though we should 
not be greatly surprised I think we should 
be greatly concerned. 

Our Nation’s atomic ship program appears 
to many to be rudderless. The U.S. had had 
a headstart in the development of nuclear- 
powered mariners. But other nations are 
moving rapidly ahead in the development of 
nuclear-propelled cargo liners, Russia and 
Japan are well along in the development of 
highspeed cargo carriers. But our headstart, 
our massive investment in the Savannah and 
in nuclear propulsion at sea may be can- 
celled out. 

I do not know whether it will be possible 
for Congress to reverse the administration's 
decision on the Savannah but I do know 
that I intend to try. I intend to insist that 
the Savannah be continued in operation and 
perhaps placed in service carrying cargo to 
Viet Nam. And I intend to do everything 
that one man can do to see that our atomic 
ship program regains a sense of direction, 

It would be a crying shame to waste the 
investment we have made in the Savannah 
and it would be a crying shame to stand on 
the shore while other nations best us in the 
development of nuclear propulsion on sur- 
face vessels. 

I know, of course, that this group here 
tonight shares my interest in maritime af- 
fairs, I know many of you are very knowl- 
edgeable in this area and I hope you all will 
join with me in demanding that the admin- 
istration recognize the validity of our na- 
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tional maritime goals and objectives. I 
would like to see every NDTA chapter in the 
U.S. along with every propeller club adopt a 
resolution to urge the President to make a 
presidential declaration on our Nation's 
maritime needs. 

I would be able to look at that picture of 
Schuyler Otis Bland in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee hearing room with my head 
held a little higher if I knew that the Ameri- 
can people were willing to remind this ad- 
ministration of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. 

Again, let me say that I am an optimist. 
And I confidently predict that the American 
people are going to take hold of the issue of 
seapower this year and next. Because I be- 
lieve the American's traditional common 
sense approach will lead him to the con- 
clusion that the future of our Nation will be 
decided on the basis of seapower. I believe 
most Americans will recognize that we will 
soon be unprepared to compete on the high 
seas unless we take the appropriate corrective 
steps now. 

It is not too late. We have the time if we 
have the will. If we delay, if we continue to 
downgrade, if we continue to be parsimoni- 
ous, the day will come when we have no time 
left. 

On the high seas, in seapower capability, we 
cannot, as a nation and as a people, allow 
ourselves to become number two. We are 
number one today. We can be number one 
tomorrow if we begin now to gear our na- 
tional policies to seapower objectives. This, 
we must do. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 22, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. WILLIAM 
B. Spor, JR., a Senator from the State of 
Virginia. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, in the holy pilgrim- 
age of this sacred week we fain would 
join devout multitudes treading the way 
of sorrow, as we lift our eyes to a green 
hill outside a city wall and to a lone 
cross against the sky, a cross so old and 
yet so new. 

As crusaders in the holy cause of hu- 
man freedom, may we conquer by that 
sign which forever is the inspiring symbol 
of joy through sorrow, strength out of 
weakness, triumph out of failure, song 
through sacrifice, gain through loss, and 
life through death. 

O Thou whose nature is unbroken 
serenity, in these disturbing times make 
us quiet before Thee, quiet enough to see 
the paths our feet must tread, quiet 
enough to hear Thy voice, quiet enough 
to realize that in Thy will is our peace. 

We ask it in the name of Him who said, 
“My peace I give unto you,” even in the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 


To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR., a Sen- 


ator from the State of Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. SPONG thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 21, 1967, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following act and joint resolution: 

On March 14, 1967: 

S. J. Res. 4. Joint resolution authorizing the 
President to proclaim “National CARIH Asth- 
ma Week.” 

On March 16, 1967: 

S. 665. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1967 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, and research, development, test, evalua- 
tion, and military construction for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 303) to amend the 
act of June 30, 1954, as amended, provid- 
ing for the continuance of civil govern- 
ment for the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands, and for other purposes, with 


an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R. 1526. An act for the relief of Cecil A. 
Rhodes; 

H.R. 1562. An act for the relief of Michael 
P. Buckley; 

H.R. 1586. An act granting jurisdiction to 
the Court of Claims to render judgment on 
certain claims of N. M. Bentley against the 
United States; 

H.R. 1587, An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Bass; 

H.R. 1785. An act for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Thomas; 

H.R. 1945. An act for the relief of Robert 
A, Harwell; 

H.R. 2207. An act for the relief of Elmer 
O. Erickson; 

H.R. 2434. An act for the relief of Nora 
Austin Hendrickson; 

H.R. 2455. An act for the relief of Dean P. 
Bartelt; 

H.R. 2652. An act for the relief of Corbie 
F. Cochran; 

H.R. 2653. An act for the relief of the 
American Journal of Nursing; 

H.R. 2756. An act for the relief of Arley L. 
Beem, aviation electrician’s mate chief, U.S. 
Navy; 

H.R. 2762. An act for the relief of CWO 
Bernhard Vollmer, U.S. Navy (retired); 

H.R. 3222. An act for the relief of William 
J, Hurley; 

H.R. 3889. An act for the relief of the 
Standard Meat Co.; 

H.R. 4445. An act for the relief of Aurex 
Corp.; and 

H.R. 4930. An act for the relief of Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Owen. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 
The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 
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H.R. 1526. An act for the relief of Cecil A. 
Rhodes; 

H.R. 1562. An act for the relief of Michael 
P. Buckley; 

H.R. 1586. An act granting jurisdiction to 
the Court of Claims to render judgment on 
certain claims of N. M. Bentley against the 
United States; 

H.R. 1587. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Bass; 

H. R. 1785. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Thomas; 

H. R. 1945. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Harwell; 

H.R. 2207. An act for the relief of Elmer 
O. Erickson; 

H.R. 2484, An act for the relief of Nora 
Austin Hendrickson; 

H.R. 2455. An act for the relief of Dean 
P. Bartelt; 

H. R. 2652. An act for the relief of Corbie 
F. Cochran; 

H. R. 2658. An act for the relief of the 
American Journal of Nursing; 

H.R. 2756. An act for the relief of Arley 
L. Beem, aviation electrician’s mate, chief, 
U.S. Navy; 

H. R. 2762. An act for the relief of CWO 
Bernhard Volimer, U.S. Navy (retired); 

H. R. 3222. An act for the relief of William 
J. Hurley; 

HR. 3889. An act for the relief of the 
Standard Meat Co.; 

H. R. 4445. An act for the relief of Aurex 
Corp.; and 

H.R. 4930. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Robert A, Owen. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. Mansrretp, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


On request of Mr. MansFIEetp, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

Fred L. McIntyre, of Maryland, to be as- 
sociate judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions; and 

Milton D. Korman, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an associate judge of the 
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District of Columbia Court of General Ses- 
sions. 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Paul E. G. Prins, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Coast Guard. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the 
executive calendar will be stated. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the 
nominations in the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the nominations in the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations be considered 
en bloc, even though they are both of the 
same name. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—EASTER 
RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
Monday I announced the legislative pro- 
gram for the days ahead and mentioned 
that immediately upon the Senate's re- 
turn from the Easter recess next 
Wednesday, it was anticipated that the 
Appalachian extension, S. 611, would be 
considered, followed by the AEC au- 
thorization and perhaps the Punta del 
Este resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
53. This proposed schedule was based 
upon the best information at that time. 

Our latest information indicates, how- 
ever, that none of these measures can 
be reported in sufficient time to enable 
their consideration by the Senate during 
the latter part of next week; nor are 
there any other matters which will reach 
the calendar in sufficient time. 

In view of these circumstances, there 
being no legislation which can be con- 
sidered at any time during the week of 
March 27, and after consultation with 
the distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], we shall move to agree to the 
concurrent resolution providing an ad- 
journment of Congress upon the conclu- 
sion of business tomorrow until noon 
Monday, April 3. 

In proposing this prolonged holiday, 
I hope that Members will return next 
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week to continue committee hearings, so 
that when the Senate reconvenes, it will 
be ready to handle the remaining legis- 
lative program with a view to an early 
adjournment sine die, which has eluded 
us during recent years. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PAS TORE. I believe there is some 
misunderstanding with relation to the 
Atomic Energy authorization bill. We 
have had protracted hearings. We have 
proceeded with all expedition. The 
hearings are quite involved. We have 
had to go into the matter rather exhaus- 
tively, and we have concluded the hear- 
ings, and we are in the process of 
markup. 

In all fairness, I must advise the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader 
that we would not expect the bill to come 
to the floor until the middle of April. 
But we are proceeding with all expedi- 
tion. It has been a hard, detailed job. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with what 
the Senator has just said. That is our 
latest understanding, and I am delighted 
to have the information just given by the 
joint leadership corroborated by the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
majority leader and I discussed this mat- 
ter several days ago. In addition to what 
he has said about the proposed legisla- 
tion not being ready for consideration in 
the week following March 27, I had some 
concern that probably there would be no 
quorum in town; and we have tried to 
ascertain—at least, from this side of the 
aisle—how many Senators were likely to 
be gone. If a proportionate number were 
out of the city on the majority side, then 
certainly it would be difficult to get a 
quorum to do business. If there were 
some matter particularly controversial 
or if controversial amendments were 
offered, it would develop a rather sticky 
situation. 

The House is taking similar action, and 
I am delighted that the majority leader 
has concurred in that action and is virtu- 
ally joining with the House in the enact- 
ment of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If we did not do 
so, we would be perpetrating a hoax, 
which I do not believe befits the dignity 
of this body. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The calendar is 
absolutely clear. No matters coming 
from committees will be ready for con- 
sideration by the Senate before a week 
from Monday, on April 3. So, rather 
than come in and hold pro forma ses- 
sions or hold sessions for the sole pur- 
pose of allowing speeches to be made, we 
believe it is best to face up to the situa- 
tion, to lay the cards on the table, and 
join the House in the recess which it is 
undertaking. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
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REPORT OF COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Board, 
Communications Satellite Corporation, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that corporation, for the 
calendar year 1966 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
Act or 1933 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, to pro- 
vide for payment by handler assessments of 
part of the administrative costs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AND SERVICE Act 

A letter from the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OFP DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA REDEVELOP- 
MENT LAND AGENCY 


A letter from the Chairman, District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Agency, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of internal auditing 
activities, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
dated March 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of certain activities 
related to administration and enforcement 
of the reporting and bonding provisions of 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
and the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, Labor-Management 
Services Administration, Department of 
Labor, dated March 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of costs of bidding and 
related technical efforts charged to Govern- 
ment contracts, Department of Defense and 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, dated March 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

TRANSPORTATION AND MOTOR VEHICLES 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
relating to a report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States on potential sav- 
ings available through establishment of gaso- 
line outlets at certain postal installations of 
the Post Office Department (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
Costs OF THE Fort Peck INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, MONT. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to cancel certain construction 
costs and irrigation assessments chargeable 

lands of the Fort Peck Indian Res- 
ervation, Mont. (with an accompanying 
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paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


Report ON Tort CLAIMS Pam BY GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 

A letter from the Public Printer, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by that Office, during the 
fiscal year 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
28th Legislature, first session, of the 
State of New Mexico, is presently meet- 
ing in Santa Fe. The State house of 
representatives has adopted a memorial 
entitled “Requesting the New Mexico 
Congressional Delegaton To Support and 
Work for the Passage of House Resolu- 
tion 2591 Known as The Retirement 
Bill for Federal Officers Engaged in 
Hazardous Duties’.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
full at this point in the Recorp and that 
it be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, as follows: 


House MEMORIAL REQUESTING THE NEW 
Mexico CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION To 
SUPPORT AND WORK FOR THE PASSAGE OF 
House RESOLUTION 2591 KNOWN AS “THE 
RETIREMENT BILL FOR FEDERAL OFFICERS 
ENGAGED IN HAZARDOUS DUTIES” 


Whereas, the State of New Mexico is one 
of the border States of the Nation; is the seat 
of numerous installations vital to the wel- 
fare of the people and the safety of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas, within the borders of the State 
of New Mexico there reside and work many 
Federal Officers whose duties are of a 
hazardous nature and who, particularly in 
the realm of retirement annuities, are de- 
serving of special consideration provided for 
by the House of Representatives Resolution 
Number 2591 introduced by Representative 
Richard C. White of Texas: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
Legislature of the State of New Mexico that 
each member of the State’s Congressional 
Delegation is requested to exert every con- 
sistent effort to support and urge the pas- 
sage of the aforementioned retirement bill; 
and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to sponsor of the 
bill and to the members of the New Mexico’s 
delegation to the congress of the United 
States. 

Signed and sealed at the Capitol, in the 


city of Santa Fe. 
[SEAL] Bruce KING, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: Ernestine D. Evans, 


Secretary of State. 


RESOLUTION OF NAVAJO TRIBAL 
COUNCIL 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution of the Navajo Tribal 
Council recommending legislative meas- 
ures to be proposed to the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in full 
at this point in the Recorp and that it be 
referred to the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Recommending legislation to be proposed 
to the Congress of the United States 
Whereas: 

1, The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
requested the Navajo Tribe to express its de- 
sires regarding legislation to be presented to 
the Congress of the United States, and 

2. The Navajo Tribal Council has consid- 
ered this matter and has made certain other 
specific recommendations by separate resolu- 
tions and whereby a separate resolution 
subsequent to this will make comments and 
recommendations regarding the “Omnibus 
Bill” proposed by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs and forwarded by his letter of 
December 27, 1966, and 

3. There are a number of items which the 
Navajo Tribal Council believes should be the 
subject of Congressional legislation. 

Now therefore be it resolved that: 

1. The Navajo Tribal Council hereby rec- 
ommends that the Congress of the United 
States enact appropriate legislation regard- 
ing the following items: 

a. Amendment to Public Law 89-647 to in- 
clude the Indian tribes to be eligible to re- 
ceive grants under the Federal Airport Act 
consistent with Tribal Council resolutions. 

b. Amendment to the Navajo-Hopi Re- 
habilitation Act to authorize construction of 
additional highways through the Navajo 
Reservation. 

c. Legislation to determine the land dis- 
pute between the Navajo and Ute Tribes 
along the boundary of Colorado-New Mexico. 

d. Reintroduction of H.R. 16851 to clarify 
the status of American Indians by exempt- 
ing from Federal Income Tax to the extent of 
$10,000.00 income derived from Tribal owned, 
trust or restricted lands. 

e. To clarify the water rights of the 
Navajo Tribe within the State of Arizona 
as to the allotment of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin. 

f. Legislation to transfer approximately 
70,000 acres of resettlement purchased land 
located in the Whitewater Area to the 
Navajo Tribe of Indians. 

g. Legislation to transfer approximately 
240,000 acres of railroad reconveyed lands 
located in the Two Wells-Crownpoint-Lake 
Valley-Pueblo Pintado areas to the Navajo 
Tribe. 

h. Legislation to transfer Administrative 
Reserved lands (Federal) to the Navajo Tribe 
of Indians. 

i. Legislation to extend the 99-year leasing 
of Restricted land to the Off-Reservation 
areas. 

J. Legislation for the establishment of a 
separate agency to handle all Indian Hous- 
ing now under the various Federal Housing 
programs. 

k. Legislation exempting construction of 
Indian Housing from the terms of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

1. That the existing statutes regarding 
payment of interest on deposits of Tribal 
funds be changed as follows: 

(1) To eliminate the statutory prohibi- 
tion on the payment of compound interest 
and to permit the placing of interest earn- 
ings into interest-bearing accounts. 

(2) To provide that interest earnings will 
be deposited in an interest-bearing account 
as of the first day of the interest computa- 
tion period, regardless of the length of delay 
by the United States Treasury in computing 
the interest earned. 

m. That existing legislation governing the 
nature of securities in which Indian Tribal 
Trust Funds may be invested, be broadened 
to include all securities issued by agencies 
of the Federal Government, or, on the alter- 
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native, that new legislation be passed which 
specifically permits the investment of Indian 
‘Tribal Trust Funds in securities of agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

n. That appropriate administrative action 
be taken or legislation in the absence of the 
administrative action to provide that the in- 
terest earnings on advance deposits received 
from successful bidders on oil and gas sales 
be credited to the Tribal Account rather than 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ “Indian 
Money—Proceeds of Labor” account. 

o. That the Congress be informed that the 
Navajo Tribe favors a complete study of the 
education situation on Indian reservations as 
proposed by Senator Fannin. 

p. That the Navajo Tribe opposes any 
transfer of the education program from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, unless 
the study proposed by Senator Fannin shows 
that there will be some definite benefits to be 
derived from such a transfer, 

q. Legislation to authorize appeals from 
the Navajo Tribal Courts into the Federal 
Court system in both civil and criminal cases. 
(Senate Bill 962 introduced in the last Con- 
gress would provide only for appeals in cer- 
tain criminal actions while this proposed 
legislation would cover both criminal and 
civil actions). 

r. Legislation providing sufficient funds for 
Indian tribes to set up a juvenile program to 
be administered by tribal personnel, includ- 
ing funds to make provisions for foster 
homes, Funds should also be provided for 
the construction of appropriate juvenile 
facilities. 

s. Legislation authorizing the transfer of 
Antelope Point to the Navajo Tribe for rec- 
reational development (see Resolution CAU- 
98-66) . 

t. Legislation amending the present law 
so that jurisdiction of Indian reservations 
can be taken over by the states only upon 
consent of the Indian tribe concerned. 

u. Legislation providing for intensified 
training programs for Indians to teach skilled 
trades and qualify the trainees as journey- 
man in the particular trade so that they may 
qualify for employment anywhere in the 
United States. 

v. Legislation providing incentives for in- 
dustry to locate on Indian reservations. 

w. Legislation providing loan funds on lib- 
eral terms for small businesses to be located 
on Indian reservations by Indians. 
programs should be provided in connection 
with the establishment of said small busi- 
nesses. 

x. Legislation pertaining to the Executive 
Order of 1882 asking for adjudication by the 
U.S. Supreme Court to resolve the land dis- 
pute between the Navajo and Hopi Tribes 
of Indians according to 1958 Act of Congress. 

2. The Navajo Tribal Council, on behalf of 
the Navajo Tribe, hereby requests the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to draft, and after 
consultation with the Advisory Committee of 
the Navajo Tribal Council to present, bills 
to the Congress of the United States regard- 
ing all of the above subjects. 

8. The Legislative Secretary of the Navajo 
Tribal Council is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to send a copy of this resolution and 
the minutes of the Council meeting regard- 
ing discussion of this resolution to the said 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for his guid- 
ance in drafting said bills. 


CERTIFICATION 

I hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was duly considered by the Navajo 
Tribal Council at a duly called meeting at 
Window Rock, Arizona, at which a quorum 
Was present and that same was passed by 
a vote of 42 in favor and 9 opposed, this 25th 
day of January, 1967. 

NELSON DAMON, 

Vice Chairman, Navajo Tribal Council. 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. SMATHERS from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment: 

H.R. 286. An act to permit duty-free treat- 
ment of dicyandiamide pursuant to the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962; (Rept. No. 78). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated March 10, 1967, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PROUTY (for himself and Mr. 
AIKEN): 

S. 1356. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in the State 
of Vermont; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 1357. A bill granting jurisdiction to the 
Court of Claims to render Judgment on cer- 
tain claims of N. M. Bentley against the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr, Dopp, Mr. Fone, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HART, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY 
of New York, Mr. Lone of Missouri, 


Mr. Wurms of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Youna of Ohio): 

S. 1358. A bill to enact the Fair Housing 
Act of 1967; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moxa when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. 


Mr. Inouye, Mr. Javits, Mr. KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of 
New York, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. 
McCartTHy, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Pas- 
TORE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
Typines, and Mr. Youne of Ohio): 

S. 1359. A bill to extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. Case, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Muskie, and Mr. NELSON): 

S. 1360. A bill to establish a District of 
Columbia government employment oppor- 
tunity program for certain unskilled and 
semiskilled individuals; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 1361. A bill to authorize a Federal Gov- 
ernment employment opportunity program 
for certain and semiskilled indi- 
viduals; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Typrincs when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. Case, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Fons, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Javrrs, Mr. KENNEDY Of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Kennepy of New York, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. McCarty, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. Scott, Mr. Typincs, and 
Mr. Youns of Ohio): 

S. 1362. A bill to protect against interfer- 
ence with certain rights; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 1363. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 1864. A bill to permit States or other 
duly constituted taxing authorities to sub- 
ject persons to liability for payment of prop- 
erty taxes on property located in Federal 
areas within such States under specified con- 
ditions; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Musxre when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S. 1365. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HoLLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself, Mr. 
Baru, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Ervin, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr, 
Macnuson, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, 
MCINTYRE, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MoN- 
DALE, Mr. Muskie, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
and Mr. Loud of North Dakota): 

S. 1366. A bill to assist rural communities 
in constructing or acquiring needed facil- 
ities for the establishment of medical clinics 
to serve rural areas; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Trorxos when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself, Mr. 
Moss, and Mr. HANSEN) (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 1367. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to prevent terminations of 
oil and gas leases in cases where there is a 
nominal deficiency in the rental payment, 
and to authorize him to reinstate under some 
conditions oil and gas leases terminated by 
operation of law for failure to pay rental 
timely; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Grugninc when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


DESIGNATION OF WEEK OF JUNE 18 
AS NATIONAL COAL WEEK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia submitted 
a concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 20) 
to declare the week of June 18 as Na- 
tional Coal Week, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Byrrp of West Virginia, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
CEMETERY IN STATE OF VER- 
MONT 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for myself and the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a national cemetery in 
the State of Vermont. 

All of our colleagues will recall the re- 
cent distressing news that severe restric- 
tions have been placed on the use of Ar- 
lington National Cemetery for additional 
interments during the coming year. 

While this is sad news, short reflection 
would have made us realize that Arling- 
ton Cemetery, surrounded as it is by the 
ever-expanding suburban complex of 
Arlington County, would at some time be 
completely filled. That time, obviously 
is upon us. 

Recently, I have looked into the situa- 
tion with respect to our national ceme- 
teries. 

There are a total of 67 of them through- 
out the country; 32 of them are already 
filled 


What startled me, Mr. President, is 
that not one of these national ceme- 
teries is located in the entire New Eng- 
land area; and, of course, none of them 
is in the State of Vermont. 

Mr. President, not all veterans have 
wanted to be buried in Arlington. Until 
now, however, every one who wanted to 
be could be, without restriction, as I un- 
derstand it. 

But, the fact that 32 out of 67 existing 
national cemeteries are filled indicates 
that there is a great and continuing 
interest in and desire for space in na- 
tional cemeteries by our veteran popula- 
tion, And, everyone knows that our vet- 
eran population continues to increase 
every day in the week. 

Mr. President, my bill is a simple one. 
It directs the Secretary of the Army to 
establish a national cemetery in the State 
of Vermont. I have purposely left out 
reference to any specific location for this 
cemetery. I think that specific locations 
should be determined as a result of hear- 
ings on the bill where all interested 
Parties could have a voice. 

I do not know just what Federal lands 
might possibly be available for this pur- 
pose. But I am sure there are some; 
which would minimize cost of this proj- 
ect. I have noted that there are a total 
of 12 national cemeteries which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Interior, and the Department also 
holds land in our State of Vermont. I 
have written to the various Government 
departments for a report on just what 
lands are federally owned in Vermont 
which might be used in whole or in part 
as a national cemetery. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLINGS in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1356) to provide for the 
establishment of a national cemetery in 
the State of Vermont, introduced by Mr. 
Prouty (for himself and Mr. AIKEN), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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FAIR HOUSING ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and Senators 
BREWSTER, BROOKE, Cask, CLARK, DODD, 
FONG, GRUENING, HARTKE, Hart, INOUYE, 
JAVITS, KENNEDY of Massachusetts, KEN- 
NEDY of New York, Lonc of Missouri, Me- 
CARTHY, PASTORE, RANDOLPH, Scorr, TYD- 
INGS, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Youne of 
Ohio, the proposed “Fair Housing Act of 
1967.” 

I have taken this action because I 
strongly endorse the President’s pro- 
posals separately from other legislation 
and believe they deserve the full and 
sympathetic consideration of the Senate. 
I believe that that consideration can best 
be secured this year by treating the hous- 
ing proposals separately from other leg- 
islation dealing with jury reform, em- 
ployment, and general civil rights 
protections. 

The history of the past few years has 
proven, once again, that great national 
problems are not easily solved. From the 
war on poverty, to the effort to provide 
adequate medical care to our citizens, 
young and old, to the war in southeast 
Asia, to civil rights—our experience has 
been in one respect the same: We have 
made brave beginnings, we have achieved 
substantial progress, but we also have 
much, much further to go. 

Segregation in housing not only con- 
tinues to exist, but statistics indicate it 
is increasing. More Negroes and other 
minority groups are being forced to live 
in ghettoes every year. And the condi- 
tions within the ghettoes are also get- 
ting worse. By almost every social in- 
dicator—crime, comparative unemploy- 
ment rates, illegitimacy, family income, 
and school segregation—our urban 
ghettoes are worse now than they were 
5 years ago. We can let that decline 
continue only at the risk of major social 
disaster. As the National Commission 
Against Discrimination in Housing 
pointed out so well: 

Housing segregation is at the root of the 
ghetto way of life and all of its attendant 
evils and turmoil. 


I believe that the time is past due when 
we should move to reverse these trends. 
Since the ratification of the 14th amend- 
ment in 1868, this Nation has been com- 
mitted to accord every citizen the equal 
protection of its laws. In the nearly 
100 years since then we have only begun 
to make substantial progress. We must 
continue the fight, and intensify it. 

I regret that this legislation was not 
enacted last year and so must be intro- 
duced anew. But we can gain some profit 
from the delay. Seventeen States in- 
cluding Minnesota, have their own fair 
housing laws, some of them quite strong 
and well administered. The State ex- 
perience can provide us with an indica- 
tion of what to expect if Federal legis- 
lation is enacted. The State experience 
has been this: There has been quiet and 
moderate progress, without turmoil, in 
enabling Negroes and other minority- 
group families to move into better homes 
when they can afford to. There has been 
no mass influx of families into neighbor- 
hoods which their financial resources 
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would not enable them to enter if they 
were white. The normal workings of 
economics has prevented that. And 
there has not been a single reported case 
of the “privacy of the home” or other 
basic rights being infringed. 

In short, the State laws, limited geo- 
graphically though they are, have been 
doing what their enactors hoped; they 
have not been abused or corrupted as 
some would have had us believe. 

The enforcement machinery of this 
legislation is significant. It would place 
the responsibility for conciliation and 
enforcement in the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, who is equipped 
to use that responsibility in the quiet, but 
firm and effective, manner that is appro- 
priate. The prohibitions will go into 
effect by stages, reaching completion only 
in 1969. 

In addition to prohibiting discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion, or 
national origin in the sale or rental of 
housing, the bill will prohibit “block- 
busting’—the practice of frightening 
homeowners into selling quickly, in the 
fear that a wholesale change in their 
neighborhood is imminent and the value 
of their homes will decline. That prac- 
tice is vicious, and accounts for much of 
the fear and ill will that exists with re- 
spect to open housing today. 

The bill will also prohibit discrimina- 
tion in the financing of housing, discrim- 
ination in the provision of services of, 
and membership in, real estate organi- 
zations, and interference with, or threats 
against the exercise of the rights it grants 
or protects. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development would be required to try to 
reach a voluntary solution in every case. 
Only if his attempts were unsuccessful 
could he issue a complaint and hold hear- 
ings. All his orders will be subject to 
judicial review. 

The Attorney General, too, will have 
authority to enforce the act’s provisions, 
but only when a pattern or practice of 
resistance is found to exist. The act 
would not interfere with the operation 
of State or local fair housing laws. In 
appropriate cases, the Secretary could 
cede Federal jurisdiction to State or local 
agencies. 

The freedom to live in a decent home 
and educate one’s children in a good 
neighborhood school are fundamental 
freedoms. The great promise of the 14th 
amendment—and, indeed, the ringing 
affirmation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence “that all men are created 
equal,” and “endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights“ will not 
have been fulfilled until every American 
has achieved those freedoms. I urge this 
House to take one more important step 
forward by voting to enact a Federal fair 
housing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1358) to enact the Fair 
Housing Act of 1967, introduced by Mr. 
MonpaLe (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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EXTENSION OF LIFE OF THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to extend the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission. I would hope that action 
on this bill would be prompt. 

The contribution of the Commission 
has been substantial. The desirability 
of stabilizing its activities and permit- 
ting it to plan ahead increases the de- 
sirability of the prompt adoption of this 
feature of the President’s civil rights 
proposal. Only by having its lease on 
life extended can we expect the mag- 
nificent staff of that Commission to re- 
main stable. 

I am introducing the bill on behalf 
of myself and Senators BREWSTER, 
BROOKE, CASE, CLARK, Dopp, FONG, GRUEN- 
ING, HANSEN, HARTKE, INOUYE, JAVITS, 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, KENNEDY of 
New York, Lone of Louisiana, MCCARTHY, 
MONDALE, PASTORE, RANDOLPH, SCOTT, 
Typincs, and Youne of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1359) to extend the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission, introduced 
by Mr. Hart (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, two 
bills to mobilize the employment re- 
sources of the Federal and District of 
Columbia Governments for low-skilled 
and unskilled workers. In the many ex- 
cellent programs initiated in the war 
against poverty, none have been more 
important than job training programs. 
Employment is the key to full participa- 
tion in our society. The vicious circle 
of poverty and hopelessness can never be 
broken by gratuitous public welfare. Un- 
less a man can say that he earns his own 
way in our society, he cannot stand with 
full dignity. 

Congress has recognized this principle 
by enacting an impressive array of pro- 
grams to provide job training to bring 
skills to the hard core” unemployed and 
to increase the skill levels of those wao 
have higher employment potential. Pro- 
grams have been instituted under such 
legislation as the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, the Economic 
Opportunity Act, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. As the Secretary of Labor 
recently pointed out, Federal expendi- 
tures for work training programs gen- 
erally now amount to nearly $1 billion 
each year. This is a great deal of money. 
But Government programs to bring em- 
ployment to the unemployed is, in an 
important sense, almost costless. The 
unemployed consume; they do not pro- 
duce. To provide them meaningful jobs 
increases not only their income but that 
of society.” Technology and the Amer- 
ican Economy,” National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress, page 36, 1966. 

The importance of these programs— 
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their impact on the individual men and 
women reached—has been extraordinary. 
Vice President HUMPHREY has been tell- 
ing one success story—a typical story, I 
think—which I want to repeat here. The 
story is about a young woman who had 
been raised in slums, dropped out of 
school at an early age, had an illegiti- 
mate child, was involved with narcotics 
addiction, and at the age of 26 had 
always lived on welfare payments and 
had never worked at a paying job. This 
young woman enrolled in a federally 
sponsored job training program, con- 
ducted under the auspices of a church 
organization, and became trained as a 
hospital aid. She obtained a job, and 
after her first week’s work, she received 
her first paycheck. She took this pay- 
check to the priest who had supervised 
her job training program and showed it 
to him. “Father,” she said, “this is the 
first time I’ve ever seen my name on a 
paycheck for money I’ve earned. I’m so 
proud of it that I wish I didn’t need to 
cash it for the money.” The next week, 
she showed the priest her second check, 
and pointed to the deductions for taxes. 
“Father,” she said, “I’m a taxpayer now. 
Im paying my way.” She was holding 
her own in this society. For the first 
time, she was a participating citizen— 
not a welfare case. Several months 
later, this young woman came back to 
the priest and again showed him her pay- 
check, pointing to the deductions for 
Federal, State, and local taxes. “Look, 
father,” she said. Lock at the enor- 
mous amount of taxes they’re taking 
from me.” That, as the Vice President 
Says, is a person completely rehabili- 
tated. 

Unless this young woman—and many 
thousands like her—had obtained job 
skills through these training programs, 
she would have been condemned to a 
life of continued hopelessness and de- 
pendency. But her job training is not 
an end in itself. It must be followed by 
a job. Too often, today, the Federal job 
training programs do not lead readily to 
job opportunities. Too often, a young- 
ster completing a Job Corps or Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program finds him- 
self with no real prospect that he can 
find a job to use his new skills. We 
cannot afford to take youngsters who 
already feel disillusioned about, and 
cheated by, our affluent society, and train 
them for jobs which do not exist or jobs 
for which they will not be hired. The 
Federal job training programs offer great 
promises. We must make sure that 
those promises are kept. 

The executive branch is aware of this 
acute problem. Programs have been in- 
stituted to bring private industry into 
the planning and implementation of job 
training programs so that the programs 
lead to specific jobs. On March 15, Sec- 
retary Wirtz announced that, as part of 
a new concentrated attack on unemploy- 
ment in slum areas, the Department of 
Labor is working more closely than be- 
fore with private employers to coordinate 
training programs with specific job op- 
portunities. The Secretary stated: 

We will ask employers to take a chance 
and to help in the training which is neces- 
sary. 


The Government is thus asking private 
employers to accept responsibility in 
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alleviating the serious problems of unem- 
ployment. But the Government is itself 
also an employer—and, in my opinion, it 
has not fully accepted its own responsi- 
bility in this matter as an employer. 
Neither the Federal nor the District of 
Columbia Governments has instituted 
across-the-board programs to train un- 
skilled or low-skilled workers for specific 
Government jobs. Both Governments 
have, I believe, sufficient authority to in- 
stitute such programs if they so choose. 
But no ambitious, across-the-board ap- 
proach to this problem has yet been initi- 
ated. I think Congress should proclaim 
its intention that such a program should 
be launched, so that the Government 
would live up to its responsibilities as an 
employer in meeting the grave national 
problems of unemployment. The legis- 
lation I introduce today would accom- 
plish this. 

For the Federal Government, my bill 
would establish an Office of Special As- 
sistant to the Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The special assistant 
would conduct surveys to determine 
where personnel shortages existed in the 
Federal Government service and would, 
in consultation with other agencies, de- 
velop job training programs for unskilled 
and low-skilled workers specifically to fill 
those shortages. At present, job training 
programs are teaching skills which often 
are unrelated or only marginally related 
to employment needs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under my bill, job training 
programs would be developed to teach 
specific skills for specific job vacancies. 

The special assistant would also con- 
duct an intensive study of professional 
and technical level Government jobs, for 
which there are shortages of trained per- 
sonnel, to determine what aspects of 
those jobs could be performed by sub- 
professional or subtechnical workers, and 
job training programs would be devel- 
oped to teach such skills. Take, for ex- 
ample, the grave shortages of nurses 
which exist in public—as well as pri- 
vate—hospitals today. Many tasks 
which nurses perform—taking tempera- 
tures, administering simple medications, 
filling out routine records—might be 
equally well performed by nonprofes- 
sionals, so that nurses could spend more 
time on tasks which require their high 
level of professional training. By identi- 
fying these different tasks, we can both 
open up constructive job opportunities 
for those with lesser skills and we can 
alleviate the shortage of nurses by limit- 
ing their work to tasks where professional 
training is really necessary. 

No one can accurately estimate how 
great an impact we could make on our 
national unemployment problem by mo- 
bilizing the employment resources of the 
Federal Government. We do know that 
there are a number of Government job 
categories where more or less severe per- 
sonnel shortages exist, and where rela- 
tively brief training programs can pro- 
vide necessary skills—such as typist, sup- 
ply clerk, filing clerk, hospital orderly. 
There are also professional or technical 
personnel shortages where assigned tasks 
could readily be performed by subpro- 
fessional or subtechnical workers 
nurses’ aids, plumbers’ aids, electricians’ 
aids, mechanics’ aids. I am convinced 
that if, as my bill proposes, an intensive 
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survey of Government employment is 
made, we will find a significant number 
of Government personnel shortages 
which can be alleviated by instituting 
training programs for unemployed un- 
skilled as well as presently employed low- 
skilled workers who have potential to be- 
come highly skilled employees if pro- 
vided training opportunities. 

The legislation I introduce today does 
not propose that the Federal Govern- 
ment become an “employer of last re- 
sort.” It does not call on the Govern- 
ment to “make work” for the hard-core 
unemployed. Rather, I propose that the 
Government aggressively and imagina- 
tively examine what Government jobs 
are now going unfilled, which could be 
filled if there were properly trained ap- 
plicants, and that the Government ac- 
tively design such training programs to 
fill such jobs. This effort should not be 
limited to finding jobs for the unem- 
ployed. The skills potentials of workers 
already in the Government service should 
also be developed so that, for example, 
a GS-2 messenger might train for career 
advancement to become a clerk, or an 
office machine operator or a cartogra- 
pher. The Government must do what it 
exhorts private industry to do. It must 
examine its employment classifications 
to find both entry-level jobs and oppor- 
tunities for advancement through on or 
off-the-job training programs for un- 
skilled and low-skilled workers. 

No new training program funds are 
required to implement the legislation I 
propose. Funds already authorized and 
appropriated under the Federal legisla- 
tion I discussed earlier—such as the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act—would be available for setting up 
the specially designed Government em- 
ployment training programs. The only 
new authorization needed would be for 
the annual operating funds of the Office 
of the Special Assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission. I 
estimate that $500,000 each year should 
be sufficient. 

Not only would aggressive implemen- 
tation of this program cost little—it 
could save the Government money. How 
many Government motor vehicles, for 
example, are now sitting idle because of 
a shortage of mechanics and the absence 
of mechanics’ aids trained to perform 
simple repair tasks? If those vehicles 
could be repaired more quickly, the Gov- 
ernment could save in car rental fees, or 
might even need to purchase fewer vehi- 
cles than at present, because it could de- 
pend on a smaller fleet of vehicles to re- 
main in working condition a greater 
proportion of the time. This is one illus- 
tration that training costs for new em- 
ployees can repay themselves many tmes 
over. 

Private employers also have a great 
deal to gain if the Government institutes 
the across-the-board employee training 
program I propose. Take, again, the ex- 
ample of automotive mechanics. Today 
both the Government and private em- 
ployers are competing for a limited num- 
ber of trained mechanics. But if the 
Government actively fills its needs for 
mechanics by bringing new workers into 
this fleld, pressures on private industry 
will be relieved. 

In developing training programs for 
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specific Government jobs, I believe that 
achievement tests to measure progress in 
the program curriculum should be de- 
signed so that a worker who has satisfac- 
torily completed the training program is 
qualified to take the job for which he has 
trained. No further job entrance re- 
quirements need to be imposed. At the 
present time, entrance requirements for 
Government employment usually include 
standard civil service entrance exami- 
nations which test general aptitude, in- 
telligence, and educational achievement. 
These standard tests will not be neces- 
sary to measure the qualifications of 
those who complete the specially de- 
signed training programs, since the 
programs will themselves provide means 
to test the qualifications of the trainee 
for the specific Government job for 
which he is being trained. The Civil 
Service Commission—through the Office 
of the Special Assistant to the Director— 
will take a leading role in designing such 
programs, including testing require- 
ments. 

The present standard civil service 
entrance examinations, because they 
test general educational achievement, 
often bar from Government employment 
many workers who can perform all nec- 
essary job skills. These applicants often 
come from slum backgrounds where in- 
adequate general education was avail- 
able. I believe that these applicants are 
among the foremost of those whom a 
Government job training program 
should be designed to aid. As Secretary 
Wirtz pointed out last week: 

One out of every three residents in the 
slum has a serious employment problem. 


The contrast between this statistic and 
the national unemployment rate of 3 to 
3 ½ percent is staggering. Furthermore, 
the Secretary pointed out: 

Inadequate and inferior education and 
training are obviously the deep, underlying 
elements in this situation. 


In training these men and women for 
Government jobs, we should not impose 
unnecessary or unrealistic entrance re- 
quirements on them. The entrance re- 
quirements should be related directly to 
the specific jobs which the worker is ex- 
pected to perform, and conformance with 
this requirement can be judged best as 
part of the job training program itself. 
I am not proposing that anyone be given 
preferential treatment in getting a Gov- 
ernment job. These training programs 
would apply only where there were short- 
ages of suitable personnel to fill Govern- 
ment jobs. If more applicants for 
typists’ jobs, for example, were available 
than the number of typists’ vacancies to 
be filled, then no special job training 
program would be set up, and all appli- 
cants would go through the ordinary se- 
lection processes. But if the Govern- 
ment needed more typists than were 
available, then special training programs 
would be established, and those who suc- 
cessfully completed these programs 
would not be competing with other al- 
ready qualified typists for a limited num- 
ber of jobs. But those who completed 
these programs would not be barred 
from Government employment because 
they lacked general educational back- 
ground unrelated to their ability to do 
the job. And they would not suffer the 
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crushing frustration of successfully com- 
pleting a job training program and yet 
being unable to find a suitable job. Job 
training programs hold out a promise— 
and that promise must be kept. 

The points I have discussed regarding 
the Federal Government are equally rele- 
vant to the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment. There are District of Colum- 
bia government job vacancies because of 
the unavailability of suitably trained 
personnel. An aggressive, imaginative 
program of training unskilled or low- 
skilled workers to fill these shortages 
would benefit the District of Columbia 
government service and the community 
generally. The legislation I propose to- 
day regarding the District of Columbia 
parallels the legislation I have introduced 
regarding the Federal Government, 

The usefulness of this program is not 
restricted to the Federal or the District 
of Columbia Government. I believe that 
great benefits would result if State and 
local governments throughout the coun- 
try adopted active programs of training 
workers to fill Government job vacancies. 
The Federal and District of Columbia 
Governments should point the way for 
the rest of the country. That is the 
purpose of the legislation I introduce 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Typincs 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by their titles, and 
referred as follows: 

S. 1360. A bill to establish a District of 
Columbia Government employment oppor- 
tunity program for certain unskilled and 
semiskilled individuals; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

S. 1361. A bill to authorize a Federal Goy- 
ernment employment opportunity program 
for certain unskilled and semiskilled indi- 
viduals; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PROTECTION AGAINST INTERFER- 
ENCE WITH CERTAIN RIGHTS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to protect against the in- 
terference with certain rights and ask 
that it be appropriately referred, 

This is the section of the administra- 
tion omnibus proposal known as the 
Workers Protection Section. The pro- 
posal seeks to insure that there is a 
sanction against one who would inter- 
fere with a citizen in the exercise of his 
civil or constitutional rights and, addi- 
tionally seeks to protect a person who 
seeks to support another in the prosecu- 
tion of a constitutional right. 

Mr. President, this proposal represents 
the filing of the final proposal of the 
civil rights proposals, and reflects in- 
dividual introduction of each of the 
titles in the omnibus bill that the ad- 
ministration recommended. 

We hope, and I believe it will prove 
true, that by this action we will in- 
volve many more of our colleagues in 
the study of the many aspects of the 
civil rights problem; and that we will 
engage them more intensely in the pur- 
suit of legislative solutions. The meas- 
ure reflects clearly the desire of the 
President and his administration to 
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achieve enactment in this Congress of 
all of the features of the omnibus civil 
rights bill. 

Our action in filing the several titles 
separately at this time has been sup- 
ported and encouraged by the adminis- 
tration; and it meets with the hopes also 
of the civil rights leadership in this 
country. Time runs fast on everything 
in this world but clearly on the issue 
about which these several bills are con- 
cerned time runs very fast, indeed. 

I hope that when the clock marks the 
end of this Congress, we will be able 
to point to the enactment of the admin- 
istration's civil rights program. 

The bill is introduced by myself and 
Senators BREWSTER, BROOKE, CASE, CLARK, 
Dopp, FONG, GRUENING, HARTKE, INOUYE, 
JAVITS, KENNEDY Of Massachusetts, KEN- 
NEDY of New York, Lone of Missouri, 
MCCARTHY, MONDALE, PASTORE, RANDOLPH, 
Scort, TypINGs, and Youne of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1362) to protect against 
interference with certain rights, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hart (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPERTY TAXES IN FEDERAL 
ENCLAVES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to permit States or other 
duly constituted taxing authorities to 
subject persons to liability for payment 
of taxes on property located in Federal 
areas within such States, under specified 
conditions. 

.Mr. President, this proposal, which is 
similar to a bill which I introduced in 
the 89th Congress, would amend title 4 
of the United States Code to permit 
States and local taxing jurisdictions to 
subject personal property located in Fed- 
eral areas to property taxes, on the con- 
dition that residents of these enclaves 
would be extended the same rights, privi- 
leges, and public services as those avail- 
able to other citizens of the State. It 
would not affect property owned by the 
Federal Government. 

Hearings on this measure were held 
before the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations in June 1966. Sub- 
sequently, the bill was amended, and re- 
ported to the Committee on Government 
Operations in late September, with a 
recommendation that it pass. However, 
no further action was taken. 

Mr. President, during hearings on this 
measure last year, it was determined 
that some 440,000 American citizens re- 
side in enclaves under the exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Government; an 
additional half million citizens live in 
jurisdictions which include—at least in 
part—the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. 

The Federal Government holds nearly 
6 million acres under exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction. In these areas, 
States and localities can exercise their 
governmental powers only to the extent 
that Congress gives its consent. 

In these exclusive jurisdiction areas, 
privately owned property is beyond the 
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taxing authority of the States and local 
areas. Residents of these jurisdictions 
usually cannot vote in State and local 
elections. They cannot serve on juries, or 
run for public office. In many enclaves, 
they cannot claim the right of access to 
State and local schools, other public in- 
stitutions, facilities, and services. Fi- 
nally, they cannot avail themselves of the 
full benefit of State laws or the judicial 
process relating to adoption, the probate 
of wills, the descent and distribution of 
property, marriage, and divorce, as well 
as other civil matters. 

Over the years, the Congress has con- 
sented to the imposition of most kinds 
of State and local taxes within these 
enclaves. Thus, citizens are not immune 
to the payment of taxes on income, on 
the sales of automotive fuels, on sales 
taxes, as well as a number of other State 
and locally imposed taxes. The primary 
remaining tax immunity for residents of 
these enclaves is largely confined to prop- 
erty taxes on privately owned property. 

Legislation to remove this final tax im- 
munity has been attempted over the 
years. One approach has been for the 
Congress to retrocede jurisdiction over 
individual enclaves. Another effort has 
been simply to amend the Buck Act to 
include private property. A third in- 
volves the retrocession to States of legis- 
lative jurisdiction over some or all of 
these areas on an enclave-by-enclave 
basis by Federal agency heads under 
specified conditions. All of these ap- 
proaches have been inadequate. 

Congressional handling of the problem 
on a case-by-case basis ignores the 
larger problem of all the rights of en- 
clave residents. The other two ap- 
proaches do not provide assurances that 
States will extend the concomitant pub- 
lic services, privileges, and rights of 
State citizens to the residents of these 
areas. 

The bill I am introducing today, like 
the one I introduced in the last Congress, 
constitutes a fourth approach. It is one 
which clearly provides the assurances 
that the earlier ones lacked. 

It provides assurance that, as a con- 
dition of congressional consent to the 
imposition of personal property taxes on 
property located in Federal enclaves, the 
same rights and privileges of State citi- 
zens will be extended to residents in areas 
over which the Federal Government 
exercises exclusive jurisdiction. This 
would be accomplished through a proc- 
ess of certification by an agency desig- 
nated by the President that residents of 
Federal enclaves would be granted the 
same rights, privileges, and access to pub- 
lic services as are available to other State 
residents. 

Mr. President, I believe that many 
Members of this body are familiar with 
the problem to which this proposal ad- 
dresses itself. This is an old, nagging 
problem whose solution is sorely needed 
and long overdue. Other Senators in 
other years have grappled with the prob- 
lem, but it has so far defied solution. I 
believe that this measure is an answer 
to this difficult problem, and I am hope- 
ful that it will receive widespread sup- 
port in the Congress this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 
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The bill (S. 1364) to permit States 
or other duly constituted taxing authori- 
ties to subject persons to liability for 
payment of property taxes on property 
located in Federal areas within such 
States under specified conditions, in- 
troduced by Mr. MusKIE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


INTRODUCTION OF RURAL 
COMMUNITY CLINICS BILL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
last Congress enacted the medicare 
amendments and made a great promise 
to the citizens of America—a promise 
that their rights to good health would 
not be denied because of any personal 
economic disability. 

That promise cannot be kept in too 
many of our rural communities. There 
is no one there to keep it. 

Calhoun County, Ark., has one physi- 
cian for its 5,600 residents. The 3,700 
residents of Crowley County, Colo., have 
no physician. There is one physician 
for the 6,200 residents of Johnson 
County, Ill., and one for the 7,200 resi- 
dents of Brown County, Ind. There are 
no physicians for the 5,300 residents of 
Dewey County, S. Dak., none for the 
9,200 residents of St. Helena Parish, La., 
none for the residents of a dozen Nebras- 
ka counties. 

In all, according to the American Med- 
ical Association, there are 100 counties in 
the United States which have no physi- 
cian. The total population of these 
counties is 297,700. Another 150 rural 
counties, with a total population of 753,- 
400, are served by only one physician 
each. In these counties, there are an 
average of more than 6,000 potential 
patients for each physician. In urban 
areas, for comparison, the average may 
be substantially less than 1,000 potential 
patients for each physician. 

These gross figures for counties tend 
to conceal the plights of many rural 
towns and villages which are in counties 
with a statistically adequate number of 
physicians. 

A striking example of this in my own 
State, Maryland, is Dorchester County. 
Dorchester County has 33 physicians for 
its 31,000 residents, an apparently favor- 
able ratio. But only 20 of these are in 
private practice and, of the 20, only 10 
are in general practice. Most of the 
physicians practice in the county’s 
largest city, Cambridge. But there are 
towns and villages more than 20 miles 
away from the nearest physician. Dor- 
chester County, despite the statistics, 
needs more physicians. 

These counties—there are hundreds 
more of them—are victims of trends that 
have left them unable to recoup the 
inevitable losses of death and retire- 
ment among physicians. 

The problem is complex. Declining 
numbers of physicians are willing to 
accept the challenges and obligations of 
general practice. The pain of this de- 
cline is greatest in the rural communi- 
ties, the communities which have had 
the greatest need for family doctors. 

Perhaps more important, medical 
schools now teach a system of diagnosis 
and treatment that often cannot be 
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practiced out of the traditional and hon- 
orable black bag of the country doctor. 
It is a system of practice that must 
have the support and assistance of lab- 
oratories, X-ray facilities and the rest 
of the armory of medical technology. 

The physicians of our generation are 
generally unwilling to practice medicine 
in communities where this support can- 
not be found—and this means too typi- 
cally that rural communities simply can- 
not compete for the physicians they 
must have. 

These are not original observations. 

For several years the Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation has supported a program to 
help rural communities develop these 
supporting medical facilities. 

Well more than 100 villages and 
towns are now served by these small but 
excellent Sears, Roebuck clinics which 
have successfully drawn physicians to 
rural, family practices. 

The experience of the Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation is proof that the trends in 
medical practice are not irresistable. It 
is proof that rural communities can re- 
cruit physicians if they can offer the 
technological support which physicians 
now must have to practice modern medi- 
cine. 

This experience is the basis for a bill 
which I have introduced today in an 
effort to help still more rural communi- 
ties develop these clinics. 

Like the Sears, Roebuck program, it 
would depend heavily upon local initia- 
tive, because that initiative must exist if 
the community is to recruit successfully. 

Like the Sears, Roebuck program, it 
would work within the framework of pri- 
vate medical practices. The clinics 
built under this program would ulti- 
mately be sold at true cost to the physi- 
cians the community recruits. 

Like the Sears, Roebuck program, it 
would give country doctors a base pro- 
viding the emergency, laboratory, and 
X-ray facilities they need for their 
practices. 

The benefits of this rural community 
clinic program cannot be easily 
me t 
Some of the villages and towns which 
have participated in the Sears, Roebuck 
program have been able to attract small 
industries because they could offer good 
medical care for the workers who would 
come to their community. 

The involvement of the community in 
the program has stimulated some of the 
communities to continue their efforts 
into other civic enterprises that improve 
the quality of life in their village or town. 

The program I propose today, even in 
the most limited interpretation of its 
benefits, would begin to keep the promise 
made in the last Congress, the promise 
of adequate medical care for all citizens. 

The bill, is introduced by myself and 
Senators BAYH, CLARK, ERVIN, FULBRIGHT, 
Hart, HARTKE, INOUYE, KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts, Lone of Missouri, Macnuson, 
MANSFIELD, MCINTYRE, METCALF, MON- 
DALE, MUSKIE, PROXMIRE, RANDOLPH, and 
Youne of North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1366) to assist rural com- 
munities in constructing or acquiring 
needed facilities for the establishment of 
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medical clinics to serve rural areas, intro- 
duced by Mr. Typrncs (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


FOR MORE EQUITABLE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF OIL AND GAS LEASES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, to- 
day, I introduce for myself, and on behalf 
of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] and the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hansen], a bill which will, I 
hope, eliminate many inadvertent inequi- 
ties in the administration of oil and gas 
leases by the Secretary of the Interior. 
I ask that the bill be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

Under terms of the Mineral Leasing 
Act, as amended in 1954, an oil or gas 
lease is automatically terminated upon 
failure of a lessee to pay rental on or 
before the anniversary date of any lease 
on which there is no well capable of pro- 
ducing oil or gas in paying quantities. 
As interpreted by the Secretary of the 
Interior, that officer has no discretion to 
take any other action except to cancel a 
lease upon failure to pay the full rental 
even where the failure occurs because of 
an error of the Department; where the 
amount of the deficiency is only a few 
cents; or where the failure of timely pay- 
ment is the result of circumstances over 
which the lessee has no control. Cases 
in which payments have been deficient 
sometimes by less than 25 cents resulting 
in termination of a lease include those 
involving such defects as errors in pub- 
lished notices, arithmetical errors in 
billing, errors in totaling acreages of ir- 
regular lots and subdivisions, delays in 
the mails caused by transportation 
strikes, and delays caused by acts of God 
such as the 1964 earthquake in Alaska. 

Repeatedly, the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee has considered private relief leg- 
islation to authorize the Secretary to re- 
instate automatically terminated leases 
where the nonpayment was justifiable or 
the failure was not from a lack of rea- 
sonable diligence. For example, during 
the last Congress Private Law 89-341 was 
enacted to allow reinstatement where 
the deficiency was 25 cents and Private 
Law 89-365 was passed to correct a 
deficiency of 14 cents. 

It is reasonable to expect that similar 
cases will be presented in the future and 
will require the painstaking process of 
private legislation to supply an equitable 
adjustment of the status of a lease. In 
order to eliminate the delay and effort 
required for consideration and enact- 
ment of numerous private bills, the De- 
partment of the Interior recommends 
enactment of the bill I introduce today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1367) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to prevent 
terminations of oil and gas leases in 
cases where there is a nominal deficiency 
in the rental payment, and to authorize 
him to reinstate under some conditions 
oil and gas leases terminated by opera- 
tion of law for failure to pay rental 
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timely, introduced by Mr. Gruenine (for 
himself and other Senators), by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


FIVE DECADES OF CHALLENGE— 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, as a representative of the Na- 
tion’s leading coal-producing area, I 
have today placed on the desk a concur- 
rent resolution requesting the President 
to issue a proclamation designating the 
week beginning June 18 as National Coal 
Week. The proclamation would also in- 
vite the Governors of the various States 
to issue similar proclamations. 

The intent of this resolution is to pay 
tribute to the U.S. bituminous coal in- 
dustry and the National Coal Association, 
which, this year, celebrates its 50th anni- 
versary of service to the Nation and the 
industry. 

The origin and history of the National 
Coal Association are unique among in- 
dustrial organizations of its type. Only 
a few days after the United States de- 
clared war in 1917, President Wilson’s 
Secretary of War, the Honorable Newton 
D. Baker, asked Mr. F. S. Peabody, presi- 
dent of the Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, 
to help mobilize the efforts of the Na- 
tion’s coal producers, who at that time 
accounted for two-thirds of all US. 
energy production. 

The National Coal Association was 
founded here in Washington June 27, 
1917, in response to this request by the 
Wilson administration to meet the fuel 
and energy demands of an America at 
war. America’s coal industry played a 
vital role in meeting the increased energy 
demands brought on by our entry into 
World War I. The country had called; 
and, at its time of need, the coal indus- 
try, operating through the National Coal 
Association, had answered. 

Following the war, the National Coal 
Association continued to serve as spokes- 
men and leader for an American bitu- 
minous coal industry that adjusted to the 
growing energy demands of America’s 
booming peacetime economy of the 
1920’s. 

The coal industry and its association 
were hard hit by the depression, but their 
resilience and determination were dem- 
onstrated a decade later when the in- 
dustry, in meeting the fuel needs of the 
Second World War, surpassed all pre- 
vious production records. 

Following World War II, the impact 
of competitive fuels cut deep into coal’s 
traditional markets. The industry, how- 
ever, turned to technological progress 
and production efficiency to meet this 
competition. 

As a result, in the decade of the sixties, 
the industry’s record of recovery showed 
sharp improvement. Indeed, I might 
point out that although the new threat 
of super fuels, such as atomic energy, 
present a serious challenge for coal, the 
industry has always demonstrated the 
capacity to meet and overcome its eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

The National Coal Association has 
helped guide and inspire the coal indus- 
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try, the progenitor of modern industries, 
through periods of crisis and change. 
Today the U.S. bituminous coal industry 
is one of the most technologically ad- 
vanced, streamlined industries in the 
world. It constitutes the leading US. 
steam energy fuel and provides low-cost 
power to meet the needs of a mushroom- 
ing American society. In addition, 
through research, coal provides the base 
for a multitude of scientific and con- 
sumer products. 

Clearly, the American bituminous coal 
industry has proved equal to the changes 
and challenges of the past five decades. 
Upon the occasion of this golden anniver- 
sary, therefore, I salute the National 
Coal Association and the industry it has 
so ably represented during the past 50 
years, and I join the National Coal Asso- 
ciation in looking confidently ahead to 
the next half century of service to the 
Nation and coal industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
20) was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That inasmuch as 
President Woodrow Wilson at the outbreak of 
World War I called upon U.S. bituminous 
coal operators to organize an Association to 
meet the urgent fuel demands of a Nation 
at war, and that out of this national need 
the National Coal Association was created in 
1917, the President of the United States is 
hereby requested to issue a proclamation 
designating the week beginning June 18, 1967, 

as “National Coal Week,” in honor of the 
Golden Anniversary of the founding of the 
National Coal Association, and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is hereby requested to invite the Gov- 
ernors of the various States to issue procla- 
mations for like purposes, recognizing the 
outstanding contribution the National Coal 
Association has made to the Nation and to 
the industry it has served for fifty years. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fonc], I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
792) to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to eliminate certain require- 
ments for the furnishing of nursing home 
care in the case of veterans hospitalized 
by the Veterans’ Administration in 

, Hawaii, or the Philippines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] and the name of the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] be 
added as cosponsors of S. 1264 to provide 
specific support for voluntary family 
planning programs in friendly foreign 
nations, at the next printing of that bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent fhat, at its next 
printing, the name of the senior Senator 
from Missouri IMr. SYMINGTON] be 
added to the list of cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 8, a measure designed 
to lower the minimum voting age in the 
United States to 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to a concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 292) establishing the ad- 
journment dates of the two Houses of 
Congress, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 7123) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses. 


NOTICE OF SCHEDULED HEARINGS 
BY SUBCOMMITTEE FOR AGRI- 
CULTURAL BUDGET ESTIMATES 
FOR FISCAL 1968 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies has scheduled hearings to begin 
Monday, April 3, and to conclude on 
Thursday, April 13. The hearing sched- 
ule will be maintained unless it becomes 
necessary to cancel or extend it, due to 
other intervening events. 

The hearings will begin with the ap- 
pearance of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Orville L. Freeman, to be followed 
by the several agencies of the Depart- 
ment. 

Any Members of the Senate who wish 
to present testimony to the subcommit- 
tee during this period will be scheduled 
upon request either to myself or the sub- 
committee staff. 


PUBLIC WITNESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


No schedule or dates have been estab- 
lished for the appearance before the sub- 
committee of the several organizations 
outside the Government which usually 
request an opportunity to present testi- 
mony either in support of items that are 
in the budget or bring to the attention 
of the subcommittee appropriation mat- 
ters affecting agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS 
MONTH 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we are 
confronted with a critical situation in 
our country—a crisis of deep and serious 
consequences. The public is unaware of 
the problem and Congress had paid little 
attention to it. Yet the alarming short- 


age of social work manpower is on the 
increase. 
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I admit this is not a crisis of the dra- 
matic dimension of the war in Vietnam 
nor is it as visible and measurable as the 
daily toll of highway deaths. Yet, in 
sheer numbers, millions of citizens are 
personally involved. The individual 
problems, needs, and aspirations of peo- 
ple of every age in every segment of so- 
ciety—this is what we are talking about. 

As a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee which votes the funds 
for the Departments of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I am acutely 
aware that much of the progress prom- 
ised in our enactment of Great Society 
programs depends upon the skills and 
services of trained personnel and, in 
particular, those of professional social 
workers. 

A year ago, we were advised of the 
findings of the task force on social work 
education and manpower that the public 
agencies in this country related to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would need 100,000 additional 
professional social workers by 1970, over 
and above the currently available pool of 
approximately 45,000. This estimate 
does not include the social workers ur- 
gently needed by voluntary community 
agencies or in governmental units such 
as the Veterans’ Administration and the 
US. Army. 

My late and beloved colleague, Con- 
gressman John E. Fogarty, offered a 
warning last year in the House worth 
repeating here: 

Certainly this is an area in which we can 
no longer elect to sit it out and hope that 
somehow the social workers the country 
needs will spring to life full grown and 
fully trained. 


In this regard, throughout the coun- 
try, during this month of March, Na- 
tional Social Workers Month is being 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Social Workers and its 170 chapters, to 
bring home to the public the contribu- 
tions made by social workers in serving 
people in all social and economic levels 
and in strengthening individual, family, 
and community life. To a large extent, 
the maximum benefits to be obtained 
from the $15 billion a year we are now 
spending in a variety of public assist- 
ance, public child welfare, and voluntary 
social agency programs are in direct pro- 
portion to the social work skills pro- 
vided through these programs. 

In addition, trained social work per- 
sonnel is now being sought eagerly in 
connection with the expansion of medi- 
care and medicaid, in the development 
of communitywide mental health centers 
and other mental health services which 
will need 10,000 more trained social 
workers by 1970. Social workers are 
needed in the development of a variety 
of local and State antipoverty programs 
under the aegis of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Social work know- 
how is important in public housing and 
urban renewal programs and is being 
used in a variety of ways by labor and 
private industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLINGs in the chair). The 3 minutes 
of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
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from Rhode Island be permitted to con- 
tinue for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we are 
becoming aware that social work, like 
medicine, nursing, law and other pro- 
fessions, represents generations of ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experience and 
that rigorous standards of education 
must be met before it can be effectively 
practiced. 

I would like to comment on some legis- 
lative activity. With the backing of the 
administration, Senator RIBICOFF has in- 
troduced S. 1150—the Social Work Man- 
power and Training Act of 1967. 

This bill will provide us with a vehicle 
to help break the manpower bottleneck 
in social work, as Congress has already 
moved to do in respect to medicine, nurs- 
ing, teaching, and other professions. Its 
enactment will be a realistic first step 
in recognizing that the implementation 
of social programs depends not merely 
on the dollars appropriated but on the 
people equipped with the skills to carry 
out their purposes. Its enactment will 
also be a recognition that the current 
output of some 4,000 professional social 
workers annually by 67 accredited grad- 
uate social work schools is a mere trickle 
in the face of the present severe shortage 
and the enormously larger demands of 
the next few years. 

Congressman Mitts has introduced a 
similar bill in the House—H.R. 5710. 
These bills would provide just $5 million 
in grants in the first year to meet part 
of the costs of development, expansion, 
or improvement of undergraduate pro- 
grams in social work and programs for 
graduate training of professional social 
work personnel and minor improvements 
of existing facilities. 

The new legislation is only a partial 
answer to the dearth of trained social 
workers. It will be, however, a com- 
mendable step forward. 

Throughout this Nation, social agencies 
are in a continual scramble to find com- 
petent social workers. Social services 
cannot be stretched to meet the requests 
for help from many thousands who most 
need help, not just a hand-out. Com- 
munity planning suffers when social 
work skills are lacking to reinforce the 
planning for people. Great expectations 
die and funds are wasted, when bold, new 
programs are conceived without the or- 
ganizing skills of social workers to see 
them through. 

If a social work profession did not 
exist, we would set about immediately 
to create one. I hope that my fellow 
Senators, looking back to the needs of 
the communities from which we come, 
will choose to strengthen what we have 
by making it possible for social work to 
respond to the demands which Congress 
itself has placed upon it. 

Mr. President, I have had a tremen- 
dous amount of experience with this area 
of public service, particularly when I was 
honored to be the Governor of my State 
for almost 6 years. I found that too 
often we are very prone to appropriate 
considerable sums of money for the needy 
within our community, and yet, some- 
times when it comes to the administra- 
tion of these laws we become a little 
overparsimonious. What do we do? We 
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become penny wise and pound foolish, 
and that is absolutely wrong because 
when we are dealing in millions and mil- 
lions of dollars on the municipal and 
State level and billions and billions of 
dollars on the national level in order to 
give substance to these programs one 
realizes only too often that the only way 
to protect the taxpayer and to make sure 
that the public gets 100 pennies for every 
dollar is to make certain that we have 
competent people to administer these 
programs. 

The social worker is just as important 
in our antipoverty program as is the 
teacher in our educational programs. I 
hope the Congress will step up—and I 
use that word advisedly—to its responsi- 
bility and do for the social workers what 
it did for the teachers, which was com- 
mendable, for this is just as important. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ONE-MAN 10-VOTE ADVOCATES 
BEATING DEAD HORSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
past weekend the New York Times re- 
ported that 32 States had formally asked 
the Congress to convene a constitutional 
convention to permit one house of the 
State legislatures to be organized on a 
nonpopulation basis. This proposal was 
the so-called one-man 10-vote amend- 
ment, or the rotten-borough amend- 
ment, with which the Senate has taken 
so much time over the past few years. 

Having failed to attach a malappor- 
tionment rider on a foreign «id appropri- 
ations bill and a national legion baseball 
week resolution, the one-man 10-vote 
advocates are now trying to hoist them- 
selves up by their own bootstraps. 

They are using memorials to Congress 
passed by unconstitutionally apportioned 
State legislatures in an attempt to amend 
the very Constitution whose provisions 
the legislatures were violating. 

Tuesday I received a study from the 
Library of Congress that indicates all but 
six of the 32 legislatures calling for a 
constitutional convention on apportion- 
ment were illegally constituted at the 
time they approved the memorials to 
Congress calling for such a convention. 

The courts in most cases have ordered 
the legislatures to reapportion and in 
most cases they have. But they were un- 
fairly apportioned at the time they ap- 
proved the memorials. 

For Congress to accept such petitions 
would be like permitting all Democrats 
to have two votes in a referendum to de- 
termine whether or not Democrats 
should have two votes. 

To permit malapportioned legislatures 
to make themselves pure once more by 
amending the Constitution would be 
equally absurd. 

The only States which were constitu- 
tionally apportioned when they approved 
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constitutional convention memorials 
were Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, North Dakota, and Oklahoma. 
The other 26 memorials cannot be ac- 
cepted as valid by Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Library of Congress study 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service, Mar, 21, 1967] 
MEMORIALS TO CONGRESS ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 
(By Johnny H. Killian, Legislative Attorney) 

The following sets out those States which 
have petitioned Congress to call a constitu- 
tional convention to propose an amendment 
to the United States Constitution relating 
to legislative reapportionment. We list the 
apportionment status of each State at the 
time the resolution was passed and whether 
an intervening reapportionment and/or elec- 
tion has now taken place. 

Alabama—Petitioned both the 88th and 
89th Congresses. Last resolution passed in 
1965, at which time the apportionment under 
which the body had been elected had been 
declared unconstitutional in Reynolds, v. 
Sims, 377 U.S. 533 (1964). Both Houses were 
reapportioned in special session in 1965, sub- 
sequent to which a federal district court 
upheld the new Senate reapportionment and 
reapportioned the House itself. Sims v. 
Baggett, 247 F. Supp. 96 (D.C.M.D. Ala. 1965). 
Elections under the new plan were held in 
1966. 

Arizona—Petitioned the 89th Congress, the 
resolution being passed in January, 1965. On 
February 2, 1966, a federal court found the 
old apportionment and the new, enacted in 
special session in 1965, unconstitutional and 
reapportioned the State itself. Klahr v. 
Goddard, 250 F. Supp. 537 (D.C.D. Ariz. 
1966). Elections under the court plan were 
held in 1966. 

Arkansas—Petitioned both the 88th and 
the 89th Congress, passing the resolution in 
January, 1965. The apportionment plan 
under which the legislature was sitting was 
held unconstitutional in Yancey v. Faubus, 
238 F. Supp. 290 (DE.. D. Ark.) on January 
28, 1965. Subsequently, the State’s appor- 
tlonment board formulated a new plan and 
ordered it into effect. The new plan was 
upheld in Yancey v. Faubus, 251 F. Supp. 
998 (D.C.E.D. Ark, 1965), affirmed 383 U.S. 
271 (1966). Elections under the new plan 
were held in 1966. 

Florida—Petitioned the 89th Congress, 
passing the resolution in June, 1965. The 
apportionment plan under which the legis- 
lature had been elected had been held un- 
constitutional in Swann v. Adams, 378 U.S. 
553 (1964). The State has been rebuffed 
twice since then on apportionment plans. 
Swann v. Adams, 383 U.S. 210 (1966); id., 17 
L. Ed. 2d 539 (1967), and was reapportioned 
by a federal district court in February, 1967. 
New elections will be held this week, 

Idaho—Petitioned the 88th and the 89th 
Congress, passing the latter resolution in 
January, 1965. At the time, the legislature 
had been elected under an apportionment 
plan declared unconstitutional in Hearne v. 
Smylie, 378 U.S. 563 (1964). A new plan 
was enacted in special session in 1966, upheld 
by a federal district court, and new elections 
took place in 1966. 

Indiana—The petition was passed March 
13, 1967, and is reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 15, 1967, at page 6766. 
The legislature reapportioned itself in 1965, 
and the plan was upheld. Stout v. Bottorg, 
249 F. Supp. 488 (D.C.S.D. Ind. 1965). 

Kansas—Petitioned both the 88th and the 
89th Congress, passing the latter in January, 
1965. The apportionment of the House was 
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held unconstitutional on March 1, 1965, 
Harris v. Anderson, 194 Kan. 302, 420 F. 2d 
25 (1965), affirmed, 382 U.S. 894 (1965), and 
the apportionment of the Senate was voided 
in Long v. Avery, 251 F. Supp. 541 (D. CD. 
Kan. 1965). The House was reapportioned 
in 1965 and elections were held in 1966; 
the Senate continues under court order to 
reapportion. 

Kentucky—Petitioned the 89th Congress. 
The legislature reapportioned in 1963 and 
no court action has apparently been insti- 
tuted. 

Louisiana—Petitioned the 89th Congress, 
passing the resolution in May, 1965. The 
apportionment of the legislature was held 
unconstitutional on August 29, 1966. Spen- 
cer v. McKeithen, No. 3316 D.C.E.D. La. The 
legislature has enacted a new plan which 
has been upheld by the district court with 
elections scheduled for January of 1968. 

Maryland—Petitioned the 89th Congress, 

the resolution in March, 1965. The 
apportionment plan had been held unconsti- 
tutional in Maryland Committee for Fair Rep- 
resentation v. Tawes, 377 U.S. 656 (1964). 
A special session of the legislature reappor- 
tioned in October of 1965 and the State court 
of appeals upheld the plan. Maryland Com- 
mittee for Fair Representation v. Tawes, Md., 
241 Md. 471, 217 A. 2d 273 (1966). Elections 
were held in 1966. 

Minnesota—Petitioned the 89th Congress, 
having passed the resolution in May, 1965. 
The apportionment plan was held uncon- 
stitutional in Honsey v. Donovan, 236 F. 
Supp. 8 (D.C.D, Minn. 1964). The legislature 
reapportioned itself in 1966 and elections 
were held in 1966. 

Mississippi—Petitioned the 89th Congress, 
passing the resolution in July, 1965. On July 
22, 1966, a federal court held the apportion- 
ment plan unconstitutional, Connor v. John- 
son, 256 F. Supp. 962 (D.C.S.D. Miss.) and on 
March 1, 1967, the court rejected another 
legislative plan and reapportioned the State 
itself. Connor v. Johnson, CA No. 3830, D.C. 
S. D. Miss. Elections will be held in 1967. 

Missouri—Petitioned the 88th and 89th 
Congresses, the latter being passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1965. The legislative plan under which 
the legislature was selected was declared un- 
constitutional in Jonas v. Hearnes, 236 F. 
Supp. 699 (D.C.W.D. Mo. 1964). The Senate 
was reapportioned in 1965 and the House in 
1966 and elections were held in 1966. 

Montana—Petitioned both the 88th and 
the 89th Congress, the latter resolution be- 
ing passed in February, 1965. The appor- 
tionment was held unconstitutional on Jan- 
uary 13, 1965, and the federal court itself 
reapportioned the State on August 6, 1965. 
Herweg v. 39th Legislative Assembly. 246 
F. Supp. 454 (D. CD. Mont.) Elections were 
held in 1965. 

Nebraska—Petitioned the 89th Congress, 
passing a resolution in September, 1965. 
The apportionment plan had been declared 
unconstitutional in League of Nebraska 
Municipalities v. Marsh, 232 F. Supp. 411 
(D. CD. Neb. 1964). The legislature reap- 
portioned in 1965 and the plan has been up- 
held. League of Nebraska Municipalities v. 
Marsh, 253 F. Supp. 27 (D.C.D. Neb. 1966). 
Elections were held in 1966. 

Neyada—Petitioned both the 88th and the 
89th Congress, passing the latter resolution 
in February, 1965. The apportionment plan 
was held unconstitutional in Dungan v. 
Sawyer, 250 F. Supp. 480 (D. CP. Nev. 1965). 
A new plan enacted in special session late in 
1965 was upheld by the court subsequently. 
Dungan v. Sawyer, 253 F. Supp. 352 (D.C_D. 
Nev. 1966). Elections were held in 1966. 

New Hampshire—Petitioned the 89th Con- 
gress, adopting its resolution in May, 1965. 
Pursuant to constitutional amendments 
adopted by the voters in 1964, the 1965 leg- 
islature reapportioned itself. The only court 
cases occurred before Reynolds. Elections 
were held in 1966. 

North Carolina—Petitioned the 89th Con- 
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gress, passing its resolution in May, 1965. 
On November 30, 1965, the apportionment 
of the legislature was held unconstitutional. 
Drum v. Seawell, 249 F. Supp. 877 (D. CMD. 
N. O.). A special session enacted a new plan, 
under which, the court upholding it, Drum 
v. Seawell, 250 F. Supp. 922 (D.C.M.D.N.C. 
1966), elections were held in 1966. 

Oklahoma—Petitioned the 89th Congress, 
having passed its resolution in January, 
1965. The legislature had been elected in 
1964 under a reapportionment plan formu- 
lated by a federal district court. Reynolds 
v. State Election Board, 233 F. Supp. 323 
(D.C.W.D. Okla., 1964). 

South Carolina—Petitioned the 88th Con- 
gress and the 89th Congress, passing its 
resolution in February, 1965. The Senate 
apportionment was held unconstitutional In 
December, 1965, and the apportionment of 
the House and a temporary reapportionment 
of the Senate was upheld. O’Shields v. Mo- 
Nair, 254 F. Supp. 708 (D.C. D. S. C. 1966). 
Elections were held in 1966 and the 1967 
legislature must reapportion the Senate. 

South Dakota—Petitioned the 88th and 
the 89th Congresses, the latter resolution 
being passed in February, 1965. No court 
action was instituted but the 1965 legisla- 
ture reapportioned the State on a popula- 
tion basis. Elections were held in 1966. 

Texas—Petitioned the 88th and the 89th 
Congresses, the latter resolution having been 
passed in July, 1965. The legislature’s ap- 
portionment had been held unconstitutional 
in Kilgarlin v. Martin, Civil Action No. 63H 
390 (D.C.S.D. Tex. 1964). The 1965 legisla- 
ture reapportioned and the House plan was 
contested in court where it was upheld, with 
a small exception to be corrected at the 
1967 session. Kilgarlin v. Martin, 252 F. 
Supp. 404 (D. C. S. D. Tex. 1966). On February 
20, 1967, the United States Supreme Court 
reversed the lower court, holding popula- 
tion variances too large. Kilgarlin v. Hill, 
U.S. —— (1967). Elections were held in 
1966. 

Utah—Petitioned the 89th Congress, pass- 
ing its reolution in March, 1965. The ap- 
portionment had been held unconstitutional 
in Petusky v. Clyde, 234 F. Supp. 960 (D.C. D. 
Utah, 1964). A 1965 reapportionment was 
maintained in Petusky v. Rampton, 243 F. 
Supp. 365 (D. CD. Utah, 1965). Elections 
were held in 1966. 

Virginia—Petitioned the 88th and 89th 
Congresses, the latter resolution being passed 
in December, 1964. The State’s apportion- 
ment plan had been voided in Davis v. Mann, 
877 U.S. 678 (1964). A new plan enacted 
in special session in December, 1964, was 
upheld, Mann v. Davis, 245 F. Supp. 241 
(D.C.E.D. Va. 1965), affirmed, 382 U.S. 42. 
Elections were held in November, 1965. 

Washington—Petitioned the 88th Congress 
to call a convention to propose an amend- 
ment taking away judicial powers to hear 
apportionment cases. The apportionment 
was held unconstitutional in Meyers v. Thig- 
pen, 378 U.S. 554 (1964). The legislature 
reapportioned itself in 1965 and the district 
court dismissed the suit on concurrence of all 
the parties. Thigpen v. Kramer, Civil No. 
5597 (D. C. WD. Wash. 1965) . 

Wyoming—Petitioned the 88th Congress, 
passing its resolution in February, 1963. At 
the same session the legislature reappor- 
tioned, after a hint by the State Supreme 
Court that the issue might be litigated, 
Whitehead v. Gage, Wyo , 377 F. 2d 
299 (1963). The new act was challenged in 
federal court, the House apportionment be- 
ing upheld, the Senate apportionment 
voided, but with the 1964 elections con- 
ducted under this plan. Schaefer v. Thom- 
son, 240 F. Supp. 247 (D. CD. Wyo. 1964). 
In 1965, the court reapportioned the Senate 
itself, Schaefer v. Thomson, 251 F. Supp. 450 
(D.CD. Wyo. 1965), affirmed 383 US. 269 
(1966) and the 1966 elections were held 
under the plan. 


The following States have adopted memo- 
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rials but they have apparently not been re- 
ferred to Congress. 

Geo: Res. No. 14, Act No. 69, 
Ga. Laws, 1965, p. 507. At the time the res- 
olution was adopted, the House was under 
federal court order to reapportion. Toombs 
v. Fortson, Civil Action No. 7883 (D.C.N.D. 
Ga. 1964). The 1965 legislature reappor- 
tioned the House but this plan and the ap- 
portionment of the Senate were held un- 
constitutional in Toombs v. Fortson, 241 F. 
Supp. 65 (D.C.N.D. Ga. 1965), The 1966 elec- 
tions were held under this plan and the 
1967 session of the legislature has again re- 
apportioned. 

New Mexico—Reportedly acted in 1965 but 
no copy available to verify. At the time a 
Federal court suit was pending and the legis- 
lature made several attempts to reapportion, 
completing action on the House in 1965, but 
in March, 1966, the federal court reappor- 
tioned the Senate itself. Lindsay v. Camp- 
bell (D.C.D.N.M.). The 1966 elections were 
held under these plans. 

Tennessee—House J. Res. No. 34, Tenn. 
Public Acts, 1965, p. 1167, approved February 
24, 1965. At the time, the legislature was 
under a 1964 federal court order, Baker v. 
Carr, Civil Action No. 2724 (D. CM. D. Tenn.), 
to reapportion in 1965. That legislature did 
so and the court November 15, 1965, approved 
the new plan. Baker v. Carr, 247 F. Supp. 
629 (D. CMD. Tenn.). The 1966 elections 
were held under the plan. 

The following States have reportedly 
adopted memorials in 1967 which have not 
yet been noted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as having arrived: 

Colorado—The legislature reapportioned in 
1964 and the plan was upheld. Lucas v. 
44th General Assembly, 232 F. Supp. 797 
(D. C D. Colo. 1964), affirmed, 379 U.S. 693 
(1965). The legislature re-enacted sub- 
stantially the same plan in 1965, deleting 
subdistricting provisions voided by the State 
Supreme Court. 

Iilinois—The Senate was reapportioned by 
the State Supreme Court in 1965, Engle v. 
Kerner, III. 2d 210 N.E. 2d 195 
(1965), affirmed, 384 U.S. 30 (1966), and the 
House was reapportioned by commission. 
Elections were held in 1966. 

North Dakota—The state was reappor- 
tioned by a federal court in 1965. Paulson 
v. Meier, 246 F. Supp. 36 (D.C.D.N.D. 1965). 
Elections were held in 1966. 


RECENT PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 
SHOW THAT 6-PERCENT TAX IN- 
CREASE WOULD BE A BLUNDER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Consumer Price Index stood at 114.8 in 
February, 2.9 percent above a year ago; 
however, it is important to look at devel- 
opments in recent months. The rise 
from October 1966 to February 1967 
amounted to only three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, while the comparable increases 
during the two previous 4-month periods 
were 1.4 and 1.2 percent, respectively. 
The annual rate of rise in the cost of 
living during this most recent period has 
been less than 1 percent; that is, if the 
same performance could be expected, 
which it could not, but if it could the rise 
would be less than 1 percent. 

It is important to look beneath the 
overall index to get an indication of the 
forces acting in the economy and par- 
ticularly on the cost of living. From 
the price data, it can be seen that the 
conventional signs of demand-pull infla- 
tion are no longer present. But there 
are some signs of what Prof. Walter 
Heller has called echo inflation, or de- 
layed action inflation. 

Last year there was demand pressure 
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on prices as the gross national product 
increased too rapidly toward its full 
potential. That demand pressure is no 
longer present, and the evidence that it 
has diminished is evident in almost every 
economic indicator from the leveling off 
of retail sales to the depressing rise of 
unsold inventories. 

But the echo of last year’s demand 
pressure is still with us. Machinery 
prices that rose last year in response to 
demand are now pushing up prices of the 
goods produced with these more expen- 
sive machines. Labor which suffered an 
erosion in real income last year because 
of demand inflation is fighting this year 
to catch up by winning an extra increase 
this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
prices of consumer durables have actu- 
ally fallen by .7 percent between October 
and February, after rising by .9 percent 
from June to October and .8 percent 
from February to June. 

Prices of food items have also receded, 
falling 1.2 percent from October to Feb- 
ruary. Prices of food at home fell 1.8 
percent. On the other hand, prices of 
food consumed away from home, which 
are much affected by labor costs, con- 
tinued to rise by 1% percent. 

There are disturbing price develop- 
ments in the service sector, but these 
cannot be helped by measures aimed at 
influencing aggregate demand. Serv- 
ice prices have risen 5.2 percent from 
February 1966 to February 1967, house- 
hold services 6.3 percent, transporta- 
tion 3.8 percent, and medical services 9.0 
percent. 

The rise in service prices has continued 
largely unabated. Prices of medical 
services rose 3.1 percent from October 
to February compared to 3.3 percent and 
2.4 percent during the two previous 4- 
month periods. From October to Feb- 
ruary, prices of household services rose 
1.6 percent, and transportation 1 percent. 

The wholesale price index in Feb- 
ruary stood about .6 percent above its 
level of a year ago. In the most recent 
4 months, the total index has fallen 
slightly, while food prices have fallen 1.9 
percent. I am talking about wholesale 
food prices—wholesale overall prices. 

Prices of industrial commodities rose 
one-half percent from October to Feb- 
ruary, but this figure tends to mask 
some important developments. Whole- 
sale prices of products in late stages of 
fabrication, which include a high labor 
content, have continued upward. On 
the other hand, industrial crude ma- 
terials, which typically react strongly 
to aggregate demand, have tended to re- 
cede. Industrial crude materials prices 
reached a peak in March 1966, but have 
since fallen by almost 5 percent by Jan- 
uary 1967. 

What this analysis suggests is that the 
administration and Governor Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board are wrong in 
continuing to call for enactment of the 
6-percent surtax. 
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The surtax can only moderate inflation 
pressures by reducing demand. But the 
prices in the economy that are respon- 
sive to demand are already dropping; 
that is, conspicuously consumer durables. 

On the other hand the tax increase 
would actually add, I repeat add, to the 
forces of cost-push inflation. 

This is because the recommended in- 
crease in the corporation income tax of 
course adds to effective corporation taxes 
and tends in part to be passed on to the 
consumer. 

In addition the increased income tax 
on members of unions reduce factory 
take-home pay and put pressure on 
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unions to fight for wage increases to 
compensate for the tax increase. 

So the rise in prices in the service and 
transportation areas and especially in 
the products in the late stages of fabrica- 
tion which include a high labor content 
will be aggravated—not moderated by 
the tax increase recommendation. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two tables compiled by the staff 
of the Joint Economic Committee show- 
ing wholesale and retail price changes in 
recent months be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE I. Changes in the Wholesale Price Index, February 1966-February 1967, and 


selected periods 
February 
October- June- February- 1966- 
February! Oetober June February 
1967 
All items 0.2 0.5 0.3 0.6 
Processed foods —1.9 1.6 —1.1 —1.3 
All industrials. 5 “ 11 1.9 
Data for February are preliminary. 
TABLE II. Changes in the Consumer Price Index, selected periods, February 1966- 
February 1967 
October- February 
February ! 1966-Febru- 
ary 1967 


1 Data for February are preliminary. 
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PLACING DULLES POSITION ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS IN 
PROPER PERSPECTIVE—XIIII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
many opponents of Senate ratification of 
the human rights conventions rely for 
their rationale on the words of our late, 
distinguished Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. 

In April of 1953 while testifying before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in op- 
position to the then pending Bricker 
amendment, Secretary Dulles did indeed 
state the Eisenhower administration’s 
belief that the subject matter of human 
rights conventions was outside the 
“traditional” scope of the treaty power. 
That is the word Secretary Dulles used. 

Secretary Dulles, obviously aware of 
the grave threat posed by the Bricker 
amendment to the traditional foreign 
policy authority of the Executive, in- 
tended to enlist the support of the critics 
of human rights conventions to stop the 
more immediate danger of adoption of 
the Bricker amendment. 

This was a prudential judgment made 


by Secretary Dulles. Iam not suggesting 
that his decision was incorrect. Cer- 
tainly, given the mood and temper of 
those times, the stopping of the Bricker 
amendment was logically accorded prior- 
ity over the ratification of conventions, 
e by only a few nations by that 
e. 

But in fairness to both Secretary Dulles 
and the Human Rights Conventions, I 
must quote a sentence of Secretary Dulles 
made before that same Judiciary Com- 
mittee hearing in April of 1953: 

By “traditional” I do not mean to imply 
that the boundary between international and 
domestic concerns is rigid and fixed for all 
times .. . we do not look upon a treaty as 
the means which we would now select as the 
proper and most effective way to spread 
throughout the world the goals of human 
liberty to which this Nation has been dedi- 
cated since its inception. 


Secretary Dulles proved himself an ac- 
curate seer. The boundary between in- 
ternational and domestic concerns has 
most certainly not remained rigid and 
fixed, if indeed, it ever was. The repres- 
sive policies of any regime toward its 
citizens is a matter of concern for other 
nations. We have learned at a horrible 
price that domestic oppression is fre- 
quently only a preliminary to foreign ag- 
gression, 
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Finally, Mr. President, on page 240 of 
the 1950 Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings on the Genocide Convention, 
John Foster Dulles expressed a point of 
view quite different from the one com- 
monly attributed to him by the foes of 
Senate ratification. In a statement at- 
tributed to Mr. Dulles the following ap- 
peared: 2 

There are many people who do not want to 
have international conventions which will 
effectively regulate human conduct in rela- 
tion to human rigħts. They think that there 
should be diverse local standards. They are 
certainly entitled to hold that point of view, 
and a strong case can be made for recogniz- 
ing the one indispensable sanction is com- 
munity opinion, and where that is lacking, 
any enforcement is problematic. However, 
those who genuinely want communities to be 
under the compulsion of agreed international 
standards, as exemplified by a Human Rights 
or Genocide Convention, should, I think, en- 
visage those standards in terms of law which 
operates on individuals, not upon the states 
and which are enforceable by the courts, and 
not by armies. Of course everything cannot 
be done at once. But to abandon this goal 
would involve substituting pious words for 
an effective result. 


This was the true position of John 
Foster Dulles. We do this distinguished 
American’s memory a disservice to cate- 
gorize him as a foe of Human Rights 
Convention. 

I am reasonably sure, Mr. President, 
that if Secretary Dulles were alive today, 
and with the grim specter of the Bricker 
amendment totally put to rest, he would 
be one of the most effective champions 
of Senate ratification of the Human 
Rights Convention on forced labor, geno- 
cide, political rights of women, and 
slavery. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL SAYS 
SPENDING CUTS SHOULD BE 
MADE; MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
SAYS THEY CAN BE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
substantial bipartisan majority of the 
Joint Economic Committee recommends 
reductions in the President’s spending 
requests of $5 to $6 billion. 

In a recent editorial, the Wall Street 
Journal suggested that those who laugh 
at such a recommendation should cry 
instead, because the President’s immense 
budget certainly calls for reduction. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel contends that 
Congress certainly ought to be able to 
cut spending enough to avoid the Pres- 
ident’s recommended 6-percent surtax, 
and contends—very logically, in my 
judgment—that a $6-billion reduction 
in Federal spending would be modest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two editorials printed in the record. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fisca Humor On CAPITOL HILL 

A number of Congressmen appear to think 
that the Joint Economic Committee made 
itself look ridiculous by asking a cut of $5 
billion to $6 billion in Federal spending. 
Not everyone, we dare say, is going to find 
it funny. 

What is really ridiculous is the implica- 
tion that there is no fat at all in the gigantic 
budget presented by President Johnson for 
the year beginning July 1. Even the Admin- 
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istration concedes, for example, that a good 
deal of the money spent on the antipoverty 
program has been merely wasted. 

Moreover, the Administration is concerned 
enough about the huge and growing gap be- 
tween Federal income and outgo to propose 
a 6% increase in almost everyone’s tax. It's 
doing so even though many economists are 
warning that the higher levy might push 
the economy into a serious decline. 

It’s probably true that it would be difficult 
to cut spending as much as the Economic 
Committee urges. “It will never happen,” 
says Rep. Boggs, committee member and 
House Democratic Whip, as though the idea 
were some kind of joke. Previous efforts to 
cut waste and abolish obsolete Federal pro- 
grams, says Reps. Reuss and Bolling, also 
members of the economic panel, have never 
“produced anything like a $5 billion or $6 
billion reduction in a single year.” 

The political realities being what they are, 
the proposed reduction in outlays may in- 
deed prove impossible. If so, the occasion 
would seem less one for laughter than for 
tears. 


Cuts POSSIBLE 

Everybody agrees that federal spending 
should be cut. Or so it would seem from 
reading a statement of agreement by ma- 
jority and minority members of the joint 
economic committee, which represents a fair 
cross section of fiscal views in congress. The 
statement of agreement is quite explicit: “In 
view of the substantial budget deficit pro- 
jected for the fiscal year 1968, there should 
be a reduction of expenditures.” 

From this, taxpayers might have their 
hopes aroused that congress is going to do 
some meaningful slicing off the budget car- 
cass. A deeper reading in the joint eco- 
nomic committee report, however, may chill 
the hopes, for beyond the simple agreement 
apparently lies considerable disagreement on 
just what and how much should be cut. 

MUST BE CUT, SAYS PROXMIRE 

The committee, which is headed by Sen. 
Proxmire (D-Wis.), says that “federal ex- 
penditures that are not absolutely essential 
to national defense or our economic growth 
or welfare must be sharply reduced. . by 
at least five billion to six billion dollars per 
year.” The Republican members on the com- 
mittee generally agree with this, although 
they disagree on what should be trimmed 
and on what the spending priorities should 
be. The united GOP, for instance, “would 
put greater emphasis on reducing defense 
activities unrelated to the current military 
effort in southeast Asia.” $ 

It is in the Democratic majority where the 
disagreement beneath the agreement is 
sharpest. Proxmire’s Wisconsin colleague, 
Rep. Reuss, despite his association with the 
statement of agreement, joins in presenting 
a separate view in which he says he “cannot 
agree ...wWwe should cut expenditures by 
about the same amount as the administra- 
tion proposes to raise taxes.” 

Reuss says there has never been anything 
like a five billion or six billion dollar reduc- 
tion in a single year. Proxmire says Reuss 
is wrong, pointing out that in every year 
from 1962 to 1965, congress has cut the budg- 
et by at least four billion dollars. The 1964 
reduction was 6.5 billion dollars, Proxmire 
says, adding that “I don’t see any reason why 
a similar reduction can’t be made now.” 

Neither do we. Certainly congress ought 
to be able to cut spending enough to avoid 
having to impose the 6% surtax on individual 
and corporate income taxes called for by 
President Johnson and supported by Reuss. 
Actually a six billion dollar reduction in fed- 
eral expenditures would be modest, in light 
of the gathering economic storm clouds. 

It is probably too much to hope for a 
budget slash that would enable the federal 
government to reduce taxes. But it shouldn’t 
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be too much to hope that congress can 
restrain its deficit spending urge enough so 
that taxes won't have to be increased. 


PHILIPPINES DEMANDING MORE 
AID FROM THAT GOOD UNCLE 
SAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
on March 8, I spoke out in this Chamber 
regarding my views on our involvement 
in the civil war in Vietnam, urging an 
Easter truce. 

In the course of my remarks, I ad- 
verted to 50,000 soldiers of the Republic 
of Korea, and 2,000 noncombat engineers 
of the Philippine Republic, conveyed by 
us to South Vietnam and maintained by 
us. I did this because State Department 
and Defense Department officials con- 
tinually refer to the approximately 
45,000 North Vietnamese soldiers who 
have infiltrated across the 17th parallel 
demarcation line, and they cite this in- 
filtration as a prime reason for our in- 
volvement in the miserable civil war in 
Vietnam. However, these same officials 
are silent regarding the fact that we, 
too, have bought more than 45,000 ROK 
and Philippine soldiers to help us in the 
Vietnam conflict. 

The fact is, these Korean and Philip- 
pine soldiers were transported to Viet- 
nam in American ships. They have been 
armed, equipped, clothed, and main- 
tained entirely at our expense. The for- 
eign aid from our Government to the 
Republic of Korea was increased by $150 
million last year as a quid pro quo for 
the commitment of this large and fine 
fighting contingent. 

Our aid to the Philippine Republic 
was increased by $50 million when the 
Philippine troops were pledged to par- 
ticipate in the Vietnamese war by the 
then newly elected President Marcos, 
who reversed the policy of his predeces- 
sor who had refused—no matter whether 
we increased aid to the Philippines or 
not—to send any Philippine noncombat 
or combat soldiers to aid us in Vietnam. 
This, despite the fact that the gen- 
erosity of the American taxpayers had 
created the Philippine Republic itself. 

Following my speech, the wire services 
carried a report that there was some- 
what of an uproar in the Philippine 
Congress over the claim that I had re- 
ferred to the noncombat Philippine en- 
gineers as “mercenaries.” One Mem- 
ber of the Congress, Representative 
Felix R. Amante, went so far as to 
threaten me with physical violence. 
Another, Representative Teodulo Nativi- 
dad, said I belong to that breed of 
Americans who value the dollar more 
than the sympathy of other people for 
the ideals that the United States 
represents. 

Mr. President, I certainly do value the 
American taxpayer’s dollar, especially 
when it is being used to purchase—I re- 
peat, purchase—the sympathy of other 
nations. Yes, indeed, I value the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollar. 
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Philippine Congressman Natividad 
ought to be more careful before he 
makes his holier-than-thou soap-box 
speeches. In the Washington Post of 
February 12, 1967, there appeared an 
article entitled “Manila Insists United 
States Equip Construction Battalions,” 
which reported that Philippine Con- 
gressmen of the Nationalist Party, of 
which Congressman Natividad is a 
member, voted in caucus to withhold 
financial support for the Filipino troop 
contingent in Vietnam until the United 
States fulfills a commitment to equip 
10 Filipino construction battalions. 

Talk about blackjack—there is an 
illustration of it: 

We are entitled to some form of assistance 
for helping the Americans in the Vietnam 
war. 


Said the newly elected Philippine 
house speaker, Representative Jose R. 
Laurel, Jr. He noted that the United 
States equipped construction battalions 
for South Korea, which sent combat 
troops to Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be included in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 12, 1967] 
MANILA INSISTS UNITED STATES EQUIP 
CONSTRUCTION BATTALIONS 

MANILA, Feb. 11.—Philippine Congressmen 
of the Nationalist Party-controlled majority 
voted in a caucus yesterday to withhold fi- 
nancial support for the Filipino troop con- 
tingent in Vietnam until the United States 
fulfills a commitment to equip 10 Filipino 
construction battalions. 

The commitment to equip the battalions 
for development work in the Philippines was 
reportedly made by President Johnson to 
President Ferdinand Marcos during Marcos’ 
visit to Washington last September. 

“We are entitled to some form of assistance 
for helping the Americans in the Vietnam 
war,” said the newly elected Philippine House 
Speaker, Rep. Jose R. Laurel Jr. He noted 
that the United States equipped construction 
battalions for South Korea, which sent com- 
bat troops to Vietnam. 

In Washington: 

Government sources said that equipment 
for five engineering battalions was “in the 
pipeline” to the Philippines, as specified in 
the communique issued here after the visit 
of Marcos to Washington. 

The communique said that after the five 
battalions had been outfitted, consideration 
would be given to equipping five additional 
battalions. At last reports the Philippines 
had 2100 troops in South Vietnam engaged 
in civic action programs like bridge and road 
building. Although these engineering units 
have their security details, they are not com- 
bat forces like the Koreans and rely on Amer- 
ican and South Vietnamese forces for pro- 
tection. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
is unfortunate that a few obviously overly 
sensitive Members of the Philippine Con- 
gress took offense at the truth. I should 
note that other Members of the Philip- 
pine Congress, notably Representative 
Vicenzo Sagun, agreed with my state- 
ment as “an accurate description of our 
Vietnam adventure.” 

Assistant Secretary of State William 
P. Bundy, who was in Manila at that 
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time, was reported by United Press In- 
ternational as disputing my description 
of the Philippine noncombat engineers 
as mercenaries in exchange for increased 
U.S. aid to the Philippine Republic. He 
said American aid was being extended to 
the Philippine Government, independent 
of any consideration of that nation’s 
participating in the Vietnam war and 
reflects nothing more than deep concern 
for the progress of that country. As- 
sistant State Secretary Bundy should 
know that the junior Senator from Ohio 
has deep concern for the progress and 
welfare of American taxpayers. My con- 
cern for the progress of our own country 
is deeper and greater than for the prog- 
ress of the Republic of the Philippines. 

Mr. President, Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary defines a merce- 
nary as “a soldier hired into foreign 
service.” Let us not beat around the 
bush and play word games. It would 
be interesting to note what synonym 
Assistant Secretary Bundy or Philippine 
Congressman Amante would choose to 
use to define the status of these South 
Korean and Philippine Republic soldiers. 

In the American Revolutionary War, 
when Lord North paid the Duke of 
Hesse-Cassel for Hessian soldiers for use 
against the Colonies, all students of 
American history know how contemptu- 
ously the Americans regarded the Hes- 
sian mercenaries, who were brought here 
on British ships to help try to suppress 
the rebellion of the American patriots. 

Furthermore, the Vietnam military 
authorization bill passed last year pro- 
vided that, beginning with fiscal year 
1967, the cost of all “allied” military 
forces in Vietnam would be funded by 
regular Defense Department appropria- 
tions, instead of through the military as- 
sistance program. The Korean and Fili- 
pino contingents have cost American tax- 
payers many millions of dollars, For 
some reason known only to Defense De- 
partment bureaucrats, they have listed 
the exact amount as classified informa- 
tion, and I am not at liberty to reveal it 
at this time. 

It seems tu me silly that the Defense 
Department bureaucrats have said it is 
classified. Whether the payment for the 
support of the Filipino contingent is 
made by the Phillipine Government or by 
us, the result is the same. It is a ques- 
tion of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
The fact is the Philippine Government 
evidently would not pay 1 cent unless 
Uncle Sam paid out an amount far in 
excess of the actual cost of maintaining 
the small Philippine contingent in Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. President, it was a mistake in the 
first instance for our Nation to become 
involved in a civil war in a small, far- 
off land which is of no strategic or eco- 
nomic importance to the defense of our 
Nation. Likewise, it is unfortunate that 
we have had to seek the assistance of 
soldiers from client nations. Nonethe- 
less, facts are facts, and this is what we 
have done. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that be- 
fore long we will have extricated our- 
selves from this miserable civil war. We 
would do far better to help the poor, im- 
poverished, hungry people of Korea and 
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the Philippine Republic rather than urge 
them to send their young men to fight 
in a civil war in Vietnam. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
American University of Beirut is observ- 
ing this year the 100th anniversary 
of its founding. This private, nonsec- 
tarian institution was founded in 1866 
through the efforts of a group of Ameri- 
can missionaries. AUB has grown in a 
hundred years through the persistent 
and imaginative efforts of its board from 
a small college of 16 students in 1866 to 
a modern university with four faculties: 
arts and sciences, medical sciences, en- 
gineering, and agricultural sciences. 
This great coeducational institution now 
has an enrollment of well over 3,000 stu- 
dents coming from more than 50 coun- 
tries. Many of its more than 11,000 
graduates hold important positions of 
responsibility throughout the Middle 
East. 

California has had a long and happy 
association with American University of 
Beirut. Dr. J. Paul Leonard, a former 
president of San Francisco State College, 
served as president of American Univer- 
sity of Beirut from 1957 to 1961. Mrs. 
William Lister Rogers is now a trustee. 
Mr. Ralph Gwinn Follis, of Standard 
Oil of California, and Mr. Stephen D. 
Bechtel, one of the industrial giants of 
my State, are trustees emeritus. AUB's 
Bechtel Engineering School, the gift of 
Mr. Bechtel, is known as a center of 
excellence throughout the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Stanford University con- 
ducts a student exchange program with 
AUB. A number of prominent citizens 
of California—among them the famous 
restauranteur George Mardikian—have 
been active in organizing support for 
this outstanding university. 

It is, therefore, with a great deal of 
personal pride that I congratulate the 
American University of Beirut in its 
100th year and offer it, on behalf of my 
5 best wishes for a suecessful fu- 

ure. 

Mr. President, I have had the pleasure 
of being on the campus of that great 
institution. Certainly, it is wonderful 
that we see, in the area that produced 
great religions of the world, and which 
is yet fraught with continuing perils to 
the cause of a just peace, this splendid 
university which serves the cause of 
mankind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted at this point 
in the Recor» a letter to me from Mrs. 
William L. Rogers, who, as I have said, 
is one of the trustees of the American 
University of Beirut. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL 
OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 6, 1967. 
The Honorable THomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KUCHEL: Dr. Rogers and I 
have been aware of your exceptional grasp o 
matters concerning the welfare of our coun- 
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try, and for this reason we thought you 
would be pleased to know of a project which 
is being undertaken in connection with the 
Centennial of the American University of 
Beirut. In our judgment this University is 
tied directly and indirectly not only to the 
welfare of the Middle East but also to the 
welfare of the United States of America. 

Under the sponsorship of the World Af- 
fairs Council of Northern California, a 
charter flight of one hundred and fifty Cali- 
fornians will take off for London April 2, 
1967 en route to the Middle East. While 
there they will travel extensively for a month, 
but concentrate their interest and attention 
first on the campus of the AUB. 

Through this University, for one hundred 
years, private American enterprise, commit- 
ment and capital, has brought the privilege 
of higher education to the peoples of the 
Middle East. The Bechtel Engineering 
School of the AUB, given by Mr. S. D. Bechtel 
of San Francisco, is a sterling example of 
personal devotion to the ideal of education 
on the international scene. During recent 
years, as you well know, AID money from the 
U.S. Government has helped to modernize 
the physical plant of the University, and has 
made it possible for a new Middle East Medi- 
cal Center to be under construction at the 
present time. By 1970 the Middle East Medi- 
cal Center will have replaced the AUB Medi- 
cal School, founded in 1867. 

The group of Californian visitors will con- 
sist of persons from the professions, from 
the academic world, from corporations, the 
self-employed, the retired, and interested 
private citizens; all with a common desire to 
pay their respects to an American overseas 
institution which has played a significant 
role in world progress; perhaps also to ponder 
those characteristics of human outreach 
which bring human satisfactions, and lasting 
values. 

Truly the American University of Beirut 
has carried its own diplomacy to this area 
for the improved stability and growth of a 
most vital part of the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DonorRx H. ROGERS, 
Mrs. William Lister Rogers, 
Trustee, American University of Beirut. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that I may speak 
on another subject irrespective of the 
3-minute limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE JOHNSON AND HO CHI MINH 
LETTERS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, yester- 
day the President of North Vietnam, for 
whatever purposes prompted him to do 
so, disclosed to the world some of the 
correspondence between himself and the 
President of the United States. 

As an American citizen, Mr. President, 
I take this opportunity to salute the 
President of the United States for hav- 
ing established, in diplomatic secrecy, 
communication with President Ho Chi 
Minh, in an attempt to bring the parties 
to the present tragic conflict in south- 
east Asia to the conference table. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my comments, the text of 
President Johnson’s letter and that of 
Ho Chi Minh’s reply be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
truculent tone of Ho Chi Minh’s polemic 
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makes it very clear, I think, that he is 
completely unwilling now to accept nego- 
tiations except on terms overwhelmingly 
favorable to the cause of communism. 
The exchange of letters, with the careful, 
measured tone of our President’s con- 
trasted with the bitter and biting words 
of Ho Chi Minh’s, show, I think, the 
futility of public dialog in the United 
States over whether to bomb or not to 
bomb. That problem is being dealt with 
by our military leaders and concurred in 
by the Commander in Chief. What was 
made public yesterday by the head of 
the Communist regime in North Vietnam 
indicates, as I say, that there is no useful 
purpose served by further public debate 
in the United States about bombing ver- 
sus not bombing in terms of the opening 
of negotiations. 

May I suggest, Mr. President, that a 
new direction is needed in the debate, 
both in this Chamber and throughout 
the country? We need to turn the at- 
tention of the American people to the 
political and economic reconstruction of 
South Vietnam now being undertaken. 
We need to seek arrangements under all 
diplomatic auspices by which we may 
ultimately obtain a reciprocal abatement 
of hostilities within South Vietnam, 
through negotiation with all parties to 
the conflict. I suggest, Mr. President, 
that consideration might well be given by 
the Government of the United States and 
by the Government of South Vietnam, to 
placing Hanoi on notice that the United 
States and her allies in southeast Asia 
will deal with the National Liberation 
Front, if honorable negotiations with 
North Vietnam cannot be opened. 

The New York Times today, in Mr. 
James Reston’s column, ponders the 
question of what motivated this sudden 
disclosure by Ho Chi Minh. For many 
months, the Communist north has de- 
nied that the President of the United 
States has established a line of com- 
munication with the Government of 
Hanoi. How, then, or why suddenly do 
we find Ho Chi Minh demonstrating the 
falsity of his and his government’s pri- 
vate statements, and now establishing 
the fact that these communications 
have gone on? “Why now?” asks Mr. 
Reston. 

He continues: 

It is fairly obvious that President John- 
son’s justification for raising the violence of 
the war in the last five weeks is that he 
feels—rightly or wrongly—that he made a 
generous compromise offer that was re- 
jected by Ho Chi Minh personally. If under 
these circumstances, President Johnson had 
disclosed the exchange of letters, it would 
make sense, but Ho Chi Minh disclosing it 
at this moment, and revealing in the process 
that the Johnson contact with Ho Chi Minh 
was made in Moscow—thus seeming to give 
support to Communist China’s argument 
that Moscow is cooperating with Washington 
in settling the war in Vietnam—is a mystery. 

Anyway, President Johnson’s direct ap- 
proach did not succeed, and the two sides 
are now further apart than ever. If Presi- 
dent Johnson asked too much, Ho Chi Minh 
doubled him, and now that part of the cor- 
respondence has been disclosed, not by Wash- 
ington but by Hanoi, one thing is fairly 
clear. The rest of it should now be made 
public, for if this newspaper is correctly 
informed, President Johnson proposed sev- 
eral other ways of getting to negotiations, 
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including private talks in Moscow and 
Burma about what should be discussed, and 
these were also rejected by a Hanoi Govern- 
ment that is obviously poorly informed both 
about American politics and American 
power. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
complete text of the article entitled 
“Washington: The Johnson-Ho Chi 
Minh Letters,” written by James Reston, 
and published in the New York Times 
for today, March 22, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON: THE JoHNSON-Ho CHI MINH 
LETTERS 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—The correspond- 
ence between President Johnson and Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh of North Vietnam merely 
illustrates how far both sides are from a ne- 
gotiated settlement of the war or even from 
an equal basis for negotiation. 

If President Johnson accepted Ho's terms 
for negotiations, the United States would 
have to end all the bombing pressure on the 
North “and all other acts of war against the 
Democratic Republic of [North] Vietnam,” 
while North Vietnam would be free to con- 
tinue sending men and supplies into the 
South to maintain the military pressure on 
South Vietnam. 

On the other hand, if Ho Chi Minh ac- 
cepted President Johnson’s terms for nego- 
tiations, North Vietnam would be obliged 
to stop infiltrating men and supplies into 
the South and the United States, with half a 
million men and powerful air and naval 
forces in the area, would be free to hunt and 
destroy an enemy cut off from his supplies 
in the North. 


TALKING AND FIGHTING 


This is not the sort of proposition sus- 
plelous enemies are likely to accept during a 
war. For both are suggesting that they talk 
and fight at the same time, and each is pro- 
posing terms for talking that would give its 
forces a military advantage they do not now 
enjoy. 

The tone of President Johnson's letter is 
conciliatory; the reply from President Ho is 
accusative, quarrelsome and tendentious. In 
this sense, President Johnson, by initiating 
the direct approach to the North Vietnamese 
leader, has won a propaganda advantage and 
done much to answer the charges that he 
has been reacting negatively to Hanoi's 
initiatives. 

Nevertheless, the main thing is not the 
tone but the substance of his proposal. 
President Johnson is not only asking that the 
infiltration from the North be stopped 
(which presumably means no more men or 
supplies from the North to the Vietcong), 
but that the North Vietnamese act first to 
stop the infiltration and that he be “assured” 
that the enemy forces be cut off from their 
Northern supplies before the United States 
stops the bombing. 

This is not a proposal for a cease-fire 
during negotiations or even a request for 
“reciprocity,” but a demand for prior proof 
that all infiltration from the North had 
stopped before we would agree to stop bomb- 
ing the North and augmenting U.S. forces in 
the South. 

HO’s DEMANDS 

Ho Chi Minh’s demands were even more 
extreme, for he not only asked for uncondi- 
tional” cessation of the bombing but for the 
end of all other acts of aggression against the 
D.R.V. [North Vietnam], which is an awk- 
ward point because the D.R.V. has organized 
divisions fighting in South Vietnam, and 
presumably it is an “act of aggression” if the 
U.S. forces fire on them, even in defense. 
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There are several other mysteries in this 
correspondence between the two Presidents. 
The Johnson Administration was so careful 
to protect the privacy of its communications 
with Hanoi that it did not disclose the 
Johnson-Ho correspondence even during its 
controversy with Senator ROBERT KENNEDY of 
New York on the subject. Why, then, should 
Hanoi publicize a correspondence that is 
bound to dramatize a personal Johnson 
initiative for peace? 

And more than that: Why now? It is fair- 
ly obvious that President Johnson’s justifi- 
cation for raising the violence of the war 
in the last five weeks is that he feels—rightly 
or wrongly—that he made a generous com- 
promise offer that was rejected by Ho Chi 
Minh personally. If under these circum- 
stances, President Johnson had disclosed the 
exchange of letters, it would make sense, but 
Ho Chi Minh disclosing it at this moment, 
and revealing in the process that the John- 
son contact with Ho Chi Minh was made in 
Moscow—thus seeming to give support to 
Communist China’s argument that Moscow is 
cooperating with Washington in settling the 
war in Vietnam—is a mystery. 

Anyway, President Johnson's direct ap- 
proach did not succeed, and the two sides 
are now further apart than ever. If Presi- 
dent Johnson asked too much, Ho Chi Minh 
doubled him, and now that part of the cor- 
respondence has been disclosed, not by 
Washington but by Hanoi, one thing is fairly 
clear. The rest of it should now be made 
public, for if this newspaper is correctly 
informed, President Johnson proposed sev- 
eral other ways of getting to negotiations, 
including private talks in Moscow and Burma 
about what should be discussed, and these 
were also rejected by a Hanoi Government 
that is obviously poorly informed both about 
American politics and American power. 


EXHIBIT 1 


TEXTS oF JOHNSON’s LETTER TO Ho CHI MINH 
AND OF THE NORTH VIETNAMESE REPLY 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—Following are 
the texts of a letter from President Johnson 
to President Ho Chi Minh, dated February 2, 
and of the North Vietnamese leader's reply, 
dated February 15 and translated from the 
French in Washington. 


JOHNSON’S LETTER 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am writing to you 
in the hope that the conflict in Vietnam can 
be brought to an end, That conflict has 
already taken a heavy toll—in lives lost, in 
wounds inflicted, in property destroyed and 
in simple human misery. If we fail to find 
a just and peaceful solution, history will 
judge us harshly. 

Therefore, I believe that we both have a 
heavy obligation to seek earnestly the path to 
peace. It is in response to that obligation 
that I am writing directly to you. 

We have tried over the past several years, 
in a variety of ways and through a number 
of channels, to convey to you and your col- 
leagues our desire to achieve a peaceful set- 
tlement. For whatever reasons, these efforts 
have not achieved any results. 

It may be that our thoughts and yours, 
our attitudes and yours, have been distorted 
or misinterpreted as they passed through 
these various channels. Certainly that is 
always a danger in indirect communication. 

There is one good way to overcome this 
problem and to move forward in search for 
a peaceful settlement. That is for us to 
arrange for direct talks between trusted rep- 
resentatives in a secure setting and away 
from the glare of publicity. Such talks 
should not be used as a propaganda exercise, 
but should be a serious effort to find a work- 
able and mutually acceptable solution. 

In the past two weeks, I have noted public 
statements by representatives of your Gov- 
ernment suggesting that you would be pre- 
pared to enter into direct bilateral talks with 
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representatives of the U.S. Government, pro- 
vided that we ceased “unconditionally” and 
permanently our bombing operations against 
your country and all military actions against 
it. In the last day, serious and responsible 
parties have assured us indirectly that this 
is in fact your proposal. 


TWO GREAT DIFFICULTIES 


Let me frankly state that I see two great 
difficulties with this proposal. In view of 
your public position, such action on our 
part would inevitably produce worldwide 
speculation that discussions were under way 
and would impair the privacy and secrecy 
of those discussions. Secondly, there would 
inevitably be grave concern on our part 
whether your Government would make use 
of such action by us to improve its military 
position. 

With these problems in mind, I am pre- 
pared to move even further toward an ending 
of hostilities than your Government has 
proposed in either public statements or 
through private diplomatic channels. I am 
prepared to order a cessation of bombing 
against your country and the stopping of 
further augmentation of United States forces 
in South Vietnam as soon as I am assured 
that infiltration into South Vietnam by land 
and by sea has stopped. These acts of re- 
straint on both sides would, I believe, make 
it possible for us to conduct serious and pri- 
vate discussions leading toward an early 


peace. 

I make this proposal to you now with a 
specific sense of urgency arising from the 
imminent new year holidays in Vietnam. If 
you are able to accept this proposal I see 
no reason why it could not take effect at 
the end of the new year, or Tet, holidays. 
The proposal I have made would be greatly 
strengthened if your military authorities and 
those of the Government of South Vietnam 
could promptly negotiate an extension of the 
Tet truce. 

As to the site of the bilateral discussions 
I propose, there are several possibilities. We 
could, for example, have our representatives 
meet in Moscow where contacts have already 
occurred. They could meet in some other 
country such as Burma, You may have other 
arrangements or sites in mind, and I would 
try to meet your suggestions. 

The important thing is to end a conflict 
that has brought burdens to both our peo- 
ples, and above all to the people of South 
Vietnam. If you have any thoughts about 
the actions I propose, it would be most im- 
portant that I receive them as soon as 
possible. 

HO CHI MINH’S REPLY 

Your Excettency: On 10 February 1967, 
I received your message. This is my reply. 

Vietnam is thousands of miles away from 
the United States. The Vietnamese people 
have never done any harm to the United 
States. But contrary to the pledges made by 
its representative at the 1954 Geneva con- 
ference, the U.S. Government has ceaselessly 
intervened in Vietnam; it has unleashed and 
intensified the war of aggression in South 
Vietnam with a view to prolonging the par- 
tition of Vietnam and turning South Viet- 
nam into a neocolony and a military base 
of the United States. For over two years 
now, the U.S. Government has with its air 
and naval forces carried the war to the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, an inde- 
pendent and sovereign country. 

The U.S. Government has committed war 
crimes, crimes against peace and against 
mankind. In South Vietnam, half a million 
U.S. and satellite troops have resorted to the 
most inhuman weapons and the most bar- 


barous methods of warfare, such as napalm,- 


toxic chemicals and gases, to massacre our 
compatriots, destroy crops and raze villages 
to the ground, 

In North Vietnam, thousands of U.S. air- 
craft have dropped hundreds of thousands 
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of tons of bombs, destroying towns, villages, 
factories, roads, bridges, dikes, dams and 
even churches, pagodas, hospitals, schools. 
In your message, you apparently deplored 
the sufferings and destructions in Vietnam. 
May I ask you: Who has perpetrated these 
monstrous crimes? It is the U.S. and sat- 
ellite troops. The U.S. Government is en- 
tirely responsible for the extremely serious 
situation in Vietnam. 

The U.S. war of aggression against the 
Vietnamese people constitutes a challenge to 
the countries of the Socialist camp, a threat 
to the national independence movement and 
a serious danger to peace in Asia and the 
world. 

United as one man 

The Vietnamese people deeply love inde- 
pendence, freedom and peace. But in the 
face of the U.S. aggression, they have risen 
up, united as one man. Fearless of sacrifices 
and hardships, they are determined to carry 
on their resistance until they have won gen- 
ulne independence and freedom and true 
peace. Our just cause enjoys strong sym- 
pathy and support from the peoples of the 
whole world, including broad sections of the 
American people. 

The U.S. Government has unleashed the 
war of aggression in Vietnam. It must cease 
this aggression. That is the only way to 
the restoration of peace. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment must stop definitively and uncon- 
ditionally its bombing raids and all other 
acts of war against the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, withdraw from South Vietnam 
all U.S. and satellite troops, and let the 
Vietnamese people settle themselves their 
own affairs. Such [is the basic] content of 
the four-point stand of the Government of 
the D.R.V., which embodies the essential 
principles and provisions of the 1954 Geneva 
agreements on Vietnam. It is the basis of 
a correct political solution to the Vietnam 
problem, 

In your message, you suggested direct talks 
between the D.R.V. and the United States, 
If the U.S. Government really wants these 
talks, it must first of all stop uncondition- 
ally its bombing raids and all other acts of 
war against the D.R.V. It is only after the 
unconditional cessation of the U.S. bombing 
raids and all other acts of war against the 
D.R.V. that the D.R.V. and the United States 
would enter into talks and discuss questions 
concerning the two sides. 

The Vietnamese people will never submit 
to force, they will never accept talks under 
the threat of bombs. 

Our cause is absolutely just. It is to be 
hoped that the U.S. Government will act in 
accordance with reason. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the 3-minute limitation on state- 
ments during the morning hour, I be 
permitted to proceed for 45 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


REDUCTION OF AMERICAN TROOPS 
IN EUROPE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, one 
of the latest contributions to the debate 
about the future of the North Atlantic 
Alliance is the staff report, The At- 
lantic Alliance: Unfinished Business,” by 
the Subcommittee on National Security 
and International Operations under the 
chairmanship of my distinguished col- 
league from the State of Washington, 
Senator JACKSON. 

Although this report concerns itself 
with a broad spectrum of issues, a cen- 
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tral concern is the status of the Ameri- 
can troop commitment to NATO. And 
one of its principal conclusions is that, 
at least for the intermediate future, 
there should be no reduction of the 
American ground force. 

This report deserves the attention of 


This is a worthwhile study. And as 
a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 49, I 
have read it with particular interest and 
take this opportunity to discuss it in 
some detail. 

Mr. President, I agree with much of 
what it has to say. All will concur with 
its emphasis on the past importance of 
the North Atlantic Alliance. Few will 
disagree with its argument that the 
maintenance of a viable alliance into 
the future is one of America’s most vital 
concerns. And many will approve of its 
suggestions for improving the alliance’s 
decisionmaking processes. 

However, despite the areas of agree- 
ment there are a number of observa- 
tions, arguments, and conclusions re- 
lated to the status of the American 
ground force in Europe with which this 
Senator must dissent. 

But before delineating these points of 
relevant disagreement, it is necessary 
to clear the air, so to speak, regarding 
the nature of my position and what I 
understand to be the position of my col- 
leagues—although I cannot speak for 
them in their behalf—who have joined 
in calling for a substantial troop reduc- 
tion. 

In developing its case, the report de- 
votes considerable space to anticipating 
and then demolishing arguments that 
seem to me to be irrelevant to the de- 
bate. In effect, it has set up a series 
of strawmen which are easily knocked 
down, and in doing so confuses rather 
than clarifies. And because these irrele- 
vant points are being given eredence and 
undue emphasis by various commenta- 
tors and observers, I think it is necessary 
and most appropriate to take a few mo- 
ments to identify them. 

Mr. President, one of these strawmen 
arguments is the explicit or implicit sug- 
gestion that those who favor troop re- 
duction are proposing a general retreat 
from the problems and concerns of the 
European theater. The following ex- 
ample is from page 2: 

Some Westerners, preoccupied with other 
worries, or weary of the cold war and skepti- 
cal about policies that have not brought it 
to an end, or desiring to experiment with 
new approaches to the East, are finding it 
comfortable to justify a reduced effort by 
the Atlantic allies as a reasonable nse 
to what they call the “new situation.” In 
many countries new political forces are 
gathering, seeking to develop new issues or 
to exploit the frustrations that have grown 
up around old ones, and some voices are 
echoing the familiar Soviet call for the set- 


Given the context of these and other 
statements, the staff report has left the 
impression, whether or not intended, that 
the call for an American troop reduction 
is equivalent to turning our back on 
Europe. And it is this type of argument 
which has led many commentators to 
point to Senate Resolution 49 as an ex- 
ample of neoisolationism. 
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But this simply is not true. If any of 
the cosponsors have suggested that the 
United States no longer has a vital stake 
in Europe, this Senator is not aware 
of it. 

Mr. President, another such strawman 
argument is the suggestion that there are 
many who labor under the false notion 
that a strong defense system is no longer 
needed. I cite the following example 
from page 2: 

We see among young people (and even 
among some who are old enough to remem- 
ber how the Soviet Union behaved when 
the West was weak) a temptation to assume 
that because no European country has dis- 
appeared behind the Iron Curtain since the 
Czechoslovak coup in 1948, a strong Western 
defense is no longer necessary. A logic which 
concludes that because deterrence has been 
successful, it is no longer necessary, would 
appeal to Aesop! 


Again, given the context of this and 
other statements to the effect that there 
is no indication for a strong defense, 
there is the implication that this is a 
very popular view among those who call 
for a reduction of American forces. And 
again I most vigorously dissent. 

While my view of the current Soviet 
threat differs in several respects from the 
view of the report, the relevant question 
here is not whether there is a need for an 
effective military defense system in West- 
ern Europe, but what should be the shape 
of that force and who should provide it. 
And I know of no colleague who has 
suggested otherwise. 

Mr. President, related to the above, are 
the repeated warnings against abrupt or 
unilateral withdrawal of troops. But this 
speaker knows of no one who has pro- 
posed such a move. Therefore, he again 
must take exception to the inference that 
the advocates of Senate Resolution 49 
favor such action. 

The passage of Senate Resolution 49 
would, of course, indicate the Senate’s 
approval of a reduction, but it would not 
in any way constitute an abrupt or uni- 
lateral withdrawal. Senate Resolution 
49 does not set up an exacting time 
schedule for withdrawal. It does not pre- 
scribe the mechanics, which, parentheti- 
cally, have been carried on in the last 
few days between Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States. It in no 
way precludes a thorough discussion be- 
tween the American Government and 
governments of other NATO countries; 
indeed, the cosponsors assume that such 
discussion would automatically flow from 
the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. President, another strawman argu- 
ment is found in the following passage 
on page 4 from a section of the report 
dealing with the comparative military 
strength of NATO and the Soviet Union: 

Obviously the Soviet leaders do not accept 
the notion, popular in some American circles, 
that military technology and strategic 
strength have reached a kind of plateau and 


that the present balance of forces is fixed 
for all time to come. 


Again, I must disassociate myself from 
this view. Moreover, if such a notion is 
“popular,” it is popular in circles that do 
not encompass any cosponsor of the 
Mansfield resolution, so far as I know. 

Mr. President, hopefully having dis- 
posed of these nongermane arguments, 
let me turn to an identification and dis- 
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cussion of the areas of genuine and rele- 
vant disagreement. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to char- 
acterize these disagreements is to sug- 
gest that the disputants in the debate 
have rather sharply different views as to 
whether or not a reduction in American 
conventional forces would constitute a 
major shift in policy goals. Those who 
oppose any withdrawal tend to view such 
a move as a major and dramatic break 
in American policy toward the Atlantic 
Alliance. On the other hand, those who 
favor a substantial reduction view it as 
only a new tactical phase in a longstand- 
ing and consistent policy. Rejecting the 
notion that it would constitute a major 
shift in basic alliance policy they argue 
that, in fact, given present conditions, 
this very policy justifies, indeed demands, 
such a reduction. 

Mr. President, it should be emphasized 
that at the time the American commit- 
ment was expanded to approximately six 
divisions in the early 1950’s, it was under- 
stood by Americans and Western Euro- 
peans alike that the force would be main- 
tained at that level only so long as cer- 
tain conditions prevailed. 

Our basic policy objectives as to the 
security of Western Europe remain the 
same. However, we must now determine 
whether the present conditions in Europe 
require the continued maintenance of 
this six-division force to realize those 
objectives. 

There were, as I understand, four basic 
sets of conditions which initially required 
a large conventional American military 
force in Western Europe. 

First, the threat of direct Soviet ag- 
gression was such that the force was 
needed as an effective deterrent. 

Second, this force was needed as a 
visible evidence of America’s credibility 
to stand firm in its commitment to de- 
fend Western Europe. 

Third, economic conditions in Western 
Europe were such that the financial bur- 
den to our NATO allies for supplying all 
the necessary conventional forces would 
have been too great at that critical stage 
in their economic recovery process. 

Fourth, the large force, operating 
within the NATO command structure, 
was necessary to help ease the way for 
the emergence of the German Federal 
Republic as a stable and acceptable part- 
ner in the Western European community. 

What is the nature of the Soviet mili- 
tary threat to Western Europe today? 
There cannot be any precise answer, but 
general estimates must be made. The 
subcommittee report strongly implies 
that the threat is very little different 
than it was in the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s. 

During my recent tour of NATO in- 
stallations, I received numerous brief- 
ings from the top military commanders, 
and all were in agreement that there had 
been no reduction in the Soviet military 
machine in Eastern Europe. Indeed, it 
is the case that this machine is stronger 
today than any time in the past. 

But there is, of course, a great differ- 
ence between the capacity to Iaunch a 
major military offensive and the actual 
intention to do so. 

I am of the view that, for a number of 
reasons, the likelihood of a direct Soviet 
assault on Western Europe has been sig- 
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nificantly reduced. This is not to sug- 
gest that the Soviet Union has altered its 
overall goal of world domination. But 
her tactics have changed in several re- 
spects. And a primary reason for this 
changed situation flows from the very 
success of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
The Soviet Union has learned that the 
partners of the alliance are determined 
to resist any overt move on her part. 
The alliance’s capacity to resist is of 
many parts, all of which are important. 
However, on the military front candor 
forces the conclusion that perhaps the 
most important deterrent to Soviet 
aggressions is the existence of our nu- 
clear capacity and the Soviet’s recogni- 
tion that we will use it if need be. 

Given the size of the Soviet military 
contingent in Europe and the refusal of 
the NATO allies to meet their military 
commitments, the value of the American 
conventional force has always been to a 
large extent symbolic; it served to dem- 
onstrate the credibility of the United 
States to fulfill its pledge to resist Soviet 
expansion. 

The subcommittee effectively states 
this purpose on page 5, as follows: 

The chief purpose of the American troop 
commitment is political: to leave no doubt 
in Western Europe or in Moscow that the 
United States would be completely involved 
from the outset of any move against West- 
ern Europe. We want no uncertainty in the 
Kremlin about our intentions. It needs to 
be clear to the adversary that any act of 
aggression would be opposed by an effective 
American combat force, one capable of mak- 
ing a determined stand, so that the engage- 
ment would be from the start a Soviet- 
American crisis, with all that implies, not 
just a European one. 


There is no question that the initial 
dispatch of American troops to NATO 
was necessary to provide tangible evi- 
dence to West Europeans and Soviets 
alike of the credibility of our pledge to 
resist the spread of communism. The 
America that Europeans had known was 
an America which had historically pre- 
ferred isolationism and nonentangle- 
ment. They remembered our entry into 
World War I, but also our refusal to join 
the League of Nations. They remem- 
bered that we entered World War II only 
after most of Europe had been overrun. 
And they had watched us launch a 
hurried and massive demobilization after 
VJ Day. The Soviet Union also re- 
membered these things. Thus, it was 
necessary that we do more than issue 
verbal pledges. 

However, Mr. President, we must now 
determine whether the present six- 
division contingent still is required to 
test our credibility. 

Isubmit thatitis not. If the credibil- 
ity of our pledge to resist the spread of 
communism in Europe is still not estab- 
lished, there is little hope it ever will be. 
As no one has proposed the complete 
withdrawal of our troops, I find it difi- 
cult to see why a force of two or three 
divisions cannot serve the same purpose 
as the approximately six-division force. 
It may not have been true at one time, 
but, given the record of the past 15 years, 
I frankly find it a bit difficult to accept 
the implied argument that there are 
powerful people on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain who still believe that while we 
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probably would not write off a six-divi- 
sion force, we might be tempted to sacri- 
fice two divisions of American soldiers in 
order to avoid an all-out war with the 
Soviets, which seems to be the position 
of De Gaulle and the French Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, dealing with the credi- 
bility of the American position in West- 
ern Europe, the subcommittee report, in 
fact, seems to accept the view that our 
credibility has been established when it 
states on page 6 that: 

The Soviet Government cannot suppose 
that a large scale attack on Western Europe 
could be even briefly restricted to conven- 
tional forces, and therefore, if a massive at- 
tack is to be made, it will surely begin with a 
nuclear strike against Western Europe or 
North America, not a march of great armies 
across NATO's eastern boundaries. 


I share this view, and I believe the re- 
port has undercut its earlier argument 
as to the need of maintaining the present 
force level for credibility purposes. 

In any case, as no one has proposed 
that we reduce our nuclear capacity to 
defend Western Europe and given the 
premise that any major move by the 
Soviet Union would inevitably involve a 
nuclear exchange, it is apparent that 
the principal military function of NATO’s 
conventional force is that of supplement- 
ing the nuclear deterrent, thus maintain- 
ing a symmetry of power. The report 
endorses this view and on page 6, states 
it, as follows: 

The primary function of NATO's conven- 
tional forces, with their vital American com- 
ponent, is to meet a local crisis as effectively 
as they can, posing the continuous threat 
that if the crisis continues and enlarges, the 
risks of escalation continue and enlarge with 
it—in particular the risks of nuclear war. To 
perform this function NATO forces capable 
of containing a sizable, though limited, at- 
tack are required. Anything less would be a 
standing temptation to Soviet probes of al- 
lied mettle, and such probes would force the 
allies to retreat or to engage in brinkman- 
ship, with all the risks either course would 
involve, 


In referring to “local crisis,” the com- 
mittee report is talking about the vari- 
ous Berlin incidents and also quite prop- 
erly points to the possibility of “unfore- 
seen contingencies that history some- 
times contrives—border incidents, up- 
heavals in satellite nations that splash 
over the line.” 

Mr. President, I am in agreement with 
the intent of this argument. To say as 
much, however, does not demand that 
the United States maintain the present 
force level. 

This is simply not an either/or question 
as the report implies. 

Those of us who support a reduction 
do not propose the abandonment of the 
concept of the symmetry of power. We 
do not assert that the overall strength 
of conventional forces in Western Europe 
should be significantly reduced. We do 
not propose a unilateral weakening of 
Western defenses. 

For myself, I would argue instead that 
this conventional military structure can 
now be adequately supplied by the West- 
ern Europeans themselves and, indeed, 
that it is far more desirable for all con- 
cerned that they in fact do so. 

This brings us to the third major fac- 
tor—the present economic situation in 
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Western Europe. Of all the changes 
that have occurred over the past decade 
and a half, none have been as great as 
the changes in the economic sphere. A 
survey of economic indicators leaves 
little doubt as to Western Europe’s eco- 
nomic capacity to maintain the necessary 
conventional forces. Few believe that 
she does not have the will to do so. 

Mr. President, I have prepared two 
tables of statistics which bear on this 
question and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be entered into the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, table 
I shows the tremendous economic growth 
which Western European countries have 
experienced; most, in fact, have enjoyed 
greater annual growth rates than the 
United States. Table II documents the 
comparative defense effort of the NATO 
allies by expressing defense spending as a 
percentage of each country’s gross na- 
tional product. 

As the richest and most powerful na- 
tion of the free world, we expect to carry 
a relatively heavier defense burden, but 
I submit that the other NATO partners 
have reached the economic stage where 
they can well afford to replace a sub- 
stantial portion of the American force 
with their own conventional units. 

Mr. President, in regard to the fourth 
consideration—the status of West Ger- 
many—I would suggest that a turning 
point has clearly been reached. While 
the maintenance of strong and warm 
ties between the United States and West 
Germany is imperative, the time has 
come for West Germany to take a 
greater initiative and responsibility 
toward establishing her place in the 
Atlantic Alliance. Likewise, the time 
has come for the other European. powers 
to accept the Bonn government as a 
fully independent and respectable part- 
ner. 

The question of German reunification 
will, of course, continue to require very 
special attention as the subcommittee 
report effectively points out. But the 
relevance of the size of the American 
conventional NATO force to this issue 
has been greatly diminished. 

Mr. President, in his letter of trans- 
mittal, my most respected friend, Sena- 
tor JACKSON, says that “the member 
States of the Atlantic Alliance may take 
justified pride in the steadiness of their 
policies since World War II.“ I agree. 
However, although it is fitting and 
proper that we concern ourselves with 
the maintenance of a steady policy, we 
must be careful not to allow this concern 
to be transmuted into a rigid, inflexible 
tactical posture. 

Mr. President, this Senator is of the 
persuasion that this, in fact, has hap- 
pened. We frequently proclaim that a 
new Europe has come into being, but we 
continue to adhere too much to tactics 
geared to the old Europe. We proclaim 
that the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union has changed, but all too often we 
act as though it were the same as it was 
in the late 1940’s and the 1950’s. 

For a number of years, we have pro- 
claimed that the changed conditions re- 
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quire a restructuring of the priorities 
and tactics of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance, yet whenever it is seriously sug- 
gested—as does the resolution—that we 
initiate a thorough discussion a great 
chorus is raised, asserting that the time 
is not right, that the situation is too deli- 
cate, that we must delay until the times 
are more propitious. 

Mr. President, if this debate is ill timed 
it is because it is long overdue, not be- 
cause it comes too soon. The time has 
come for concrete action. 

My desire for such action is strength- 
ened by the fact that I am of the per- 
suasion that our present conventional 
force level is a symbol of what has in- 
creasingly become a paternalistic pos- 
ture. As a result of this attitude, the 
view of what our role should be in Eu- 
rope has become subtly distorted. This 
affects our own sense of priorities, and 
in return evokes an unhealthy response 
from Western Europe. In essence, it en- 
courages too many Europeans to con- 
tinue to rely too heavily on the United 
States. And, on the other hand, those 
Europeans who recognize that such 
heavy American involvement is no longer 
needed begin to resent it, and out of this 
resentment assume an antagonistic po- 
sition. The interplay of paternalism 
and resentment, small human emotions, 
affects the large issues of world relations. 

The effects of this attitude can be seen 
today in the case of France. All recog- 
nize the adverse effects of General de 
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Gaulle’s actions in withdrawing French 
troops from NATO and denying NATO 
forces the use of French soil. There are 
those who argue that precisely because 


of this the United States should do noth- 


ing that would further complicate 
NATO's problems. However, my view is 
that had we been less rigid in our at- 
titudes and had we better judged the 
new political spirit that has come into 
being in Western Europe, General de 
Gaulle may well not have taken these 
actions. 

Thus, to those who argue that a reduc- 
tion in American forces may serve to 
break the back of NATO I would suggest 
that it is just such a move that might 
save it. NATO came into being primarily 
because of American leadership. It can 
survive only through a meaningful part- 
nership of equals. 

Mr. President, there are, of course, 
other important considerations that 
must be taken into account in deciding 
whether or not we should maintain our 
present conventional force level in Eu- 
rope. One of the most important 
factors—which the subcommittee report 
hardly mentions—is this country’s bal- 
ance of payments and gold drain 
problem, I have not gone into the de- 
tails of this problem, partly because I 
wanted to limit my comments to the is- 
sues raised by the report and partly 
because troop reduction can be fully jus- 
tified on the.grounds we have discussed 
in detail here today. Certainly, however, 
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the existence of this problem strengthens 
the troop reduction proposal. 

Another important consideration con- 
cerns this country’s heavy military com- 
mitment in other parts of the world. It 
is generally recognized that so long as the 
present NATO force is maintained any 
development requiring a significant in- 
crease of troop strength in South Viet- 
nam, or the eruption of some new trouble 
spot, would very likely necessitate at least 
a partial mobilization here at home. I 
would suggest that a reasonable interpre- 
tation of these types of priorities again 
serve to strengthen the argument for 
passage of Senate Resolution 49. 

Mr. President, returning to issues I 
have discussed in some detail here today, 
I want to conclude with the following 
observation. If it is, in fact, the case 
that a reduction of American troop com- 
mitment from approximately six divi- 
sions to two or three divisions would 
shatter the European faith in the Ameri- 
can commitment and so weaken the de- 
fense of Western Europe and so entice 
the Soviet Union to take direct aggres- 
sive action, then we must conclude that 
the Soviets are hopelessly naive and that 
the Western Europeans are not only in- 
curably suspicious but also incapable po- 
litically, economically, and militarily of 
ever providing for their defense. And, 
if this is the case, then we must sadly 
judge our entire foreign policy of the 
past two decades a failure and look to 
the future with hopeless pessimism. 
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Percent change in total gross national product 


Percent change in GNP 
per capita 


6.6 3.3 3.5 2.9 1.9 4.0 
7.6 2.8 3.0 8 2.8 2.1 
6.0 3.5 4.9 3.5 3.8 3.8 
6.6 4.5 3.6 8.6 5.2 3.3 
2.7 34 5.3 5.4 4.9 4.3 
8.8 5.4 4.1 4.4 2.8 3.5 
7.9 4.6 2.6 1.2 4.0 3.8 
9.6 7.4 9.4 5.9 4.4 &3 
5.6 4.9 3.6 4.5 1.3 3.5 
6.4 5.4 5.0 3.0 2.3 4.4 
7.0 7.0 8.3 3.3 3.9 5.8 
4.6 4.9 8.3 3.5 2.3 24 
5.6 24 8 2.5 23 22 
5.8 3.7 7 4.2 6 3.3 
5.3 5.9 4 2.6 5 3.4 


Source: AID, Statist ies and Reports Division. 


Taster II. Defense expenditures—Percent of gross national product at current market prices 


{Calendar years] 

Country 1952 1953 1954 1955 1958 1950 
4.9 4.8 4.6 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
27 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.0 2.1 29 2.6 
8.6 9.1 7.3 6.4 7.7 7.3 6.8 6.7 
6.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 3.4 3.9 2.8 4.2 
7.0 5.5 5.8 5.5 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.3 
4.6 3.8 4.1 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.6 
24 3.0 3.3 3.3 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.8 
5.5 5.5 5.9 5.6 5.7 5.2 4.6 3.9 
4.0 6.1 5. 1 4.0 3.6 36 3.6 3.6 
36 4.1 4.1 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.5 
5.1 4.9 5.5 5.1 4.8 4.2 4.1 4.8 
2.9 9.9 8. 8 8. 2 7. 8 7. 1 6.9 65 
7.2 6.9 6.2 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.0 5.2 
13.7 5} U. s 10.2 99} 100} IML 05 


Source: AID (PC/SRD), February 1967. 


3.3 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 2.9 
2.7 2.6 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 
6.5 6.4 6.2 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.5 
4.1 4.0 4.9 5.3 4.7 4.4 4.1 
5.3 4.5 4.3 4.0 3.8 3.8 3.8 
3.6 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 
1.1 1.1 14 1.3 1.5 1.5 1.8 
4.0 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 41 3.7 
3.3 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.9 3.4 
4.3 66 7.2 6.6 6.7 6.0 5.8 
4.9 5.5 5.4 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.9 
6.4 6.2 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 
5.0 5.0 5.2 5.1 4.9 48 4.6 
9.0 9.2 9.3 8. 9 8.1 7.6 8.6 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is very seldom 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas takes the floor, but whether or 
not I agree with him, I find that he al- 
ways gives the Senate something to 
think about, something to ponder. 

In this instance, I am in full accord 
with his speech, which I had the privi- 
lege to see before it was given, and which 
I had an opportunity to go over several 
times. 

I note that the Senator talks about 
the rigidity of the present inflexible tac- 
tical posture. I am afraid that there 
are people in the executive branch and 
in Western Europe, who are wedded to 
an idea which was excellent 20 years 
ago. Because of a vested emotional in- 
terest, so to speak, they cannot see the 
need for change; they still look back 
fondly on the old days and a concept 
with which they may have been con- 
nected. They are not facing up to the 
world of today and tomorrow. 

The Senator brings it out quite well 
when he says, on page 8, that we do 
recognize the fact “that a new Europe 
has come into being, but we continue to 
adhere too much to tactics geared to the 
Old Europe.” 

He also points out, on the same page, 
that it is true that— 

Whenever it is seriously suggested that we 
initiate a thorough discussion a great chorus 
is raised, asserting that the time is not right, 
that the situation is too delicate, that we 
must delay until the times are more pro- 
pitious— 


I agree with him. The time has not 
only come, the time is long past due for 
concrete action. We can no longer af- 
ford to assume a paternalistic posture in 
our relations with Europe, because the 
countries of the western part of that 
continent, the members of NATO, and 
the nations in the East, are becoming 
more independent in their national out- 


looks. 

Frankly, I think that is a good thing. 
It indicates to me that they are better 
able to take care of their own situation, 
at least to a far greater degree than has 
been the case up to the present time. 
It is about time to recognize this change, 
at least to the degree, as the Senator 
mentioned, of acknowledging that such 
a heavy commitment of six divisions is 
no longer needed and that there is the 
beginning of resentment and antagonism 
toward the persistence of our posture. 

That, too, is understandable. Just as 
occurred in France, so is it likely to occur 
in other NATO nations if we do not 
recognize the facts of change. 

I want now to refer to the last page of 
the Senator’s speech where he states: 

If it is, in fact, the case that a reduction 
of American troop commitment from approxi- 
mately six divisions to two or three divisions 
would shatter the European faith in the 


American commitment and so weaken the 
defense of Western Europe 


And so forth, and so forth. I would say 
to the Senator that it is hard for me to 
understand the difference between six 
divisions and two, in the sense that it 
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is often inferred that if one advocates 
the continuance of six divisions in Europe 
he is an internationalist, and if he ad- 
vocates a reduction to two or three divi- 
sions he is an isolationist. To me it is 
difficult to bring about any correlation 
because the fact is, as the Senator from 
Kansas has pointed out, that, regardless 
of the number of troops in Europe, our 
commitment to NATO will be honored to 
the hilt. 

The tripartite meeting which is being 
held in Washington today between repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, and the United States, is considering 
the question of what the three countries 
should do on troop costs. I would hope 
they would read the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I would hope they 
would read the various resolutions which 
have been introduced in the Senate in 
the last few weeks. I would hope that 
they would come up with a better answer 
than to continue to subsidize Great 
Britain, as we have, for the past 6 months, 
in the amount of $35 million, so it can 
continue to maintain its 55,000-man 
army of the Rhine. 

As far as the latest proposal is con- 
cerned, which I read about in the public 
press, in which efforts will be made to 
have Germany purchase $550 million 
worth of 4- to 5-year U.S. bonds in order 
to keep our troops in Furope, I think it 
is a hoax. I hope it will not be carried 
out. 

I agree with the Senator from Kansas. 
This matter does not have anything to 
do with the balance of payments, Viet- 
nam, internationalism or isolationism. 
This is a matter of principle involving 
European realities and our policies with 
respect thereto. I hope we will recognize 
the facts of life in Europe; I hope that 
this country will alter its policy; and 
will not continue to maintain six U.S. 
divisions there, 22 years after the war 
has ended; and that the Europeans will 
undertake more responsibilities for the 
defense of their own countries. 

I want to support the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas on one more point, 
and say that the word “unilateral” is not 
only in the report to which the Senator 
referred but is also used as an argu- 
ment against a reduction, substantial or 
otherwise, of U.S. troops in Europe. May 
I say that every other nation in Europe 
except our Nation has acted unilaterally 
in this matter. The Danes, the Belgians, 
and the Dutch have reduced their con- 
scription period. Even Luxembourg, 
which supplies an 800-man contingent 
to NATO, is thinking of doing away with 
conscription. The British have done 
away with conscription entirely. France 
not only has asked us to leave, it has 
withdrawn its committed forces from 
NATO command. 

All this and more has been done uni- 
laterally by various European nations 
not as a result of NATO agreements. 
But when this nation considers acting on 
a similar basis, the cry is raised, We 
should not act unilaterally.” 

We do not need to foreclose consulta- 
tions with other NATO members. But 
I do not think it indicates a return to 
isolationism to look more closely after 
our own needs. 
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I repeat, as far as our commitments 
to NATO are concerned, they will be 
honored to the hilt; but extent of troop 
deployment in Europe is a matter of this 
country’s foreign policy and Western 
Europe or any other part of the world 
cannot decide that question. It is our 
decision to make and I am sure we will 
decide whether it is in our best interests 
to bring about a substantial reduction of 
U.S. forces stationed in Europe—forces 
which, with dependents, number well in 
excess of half a million people. 

Again, I want to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas for his 
statement today and say to him that he 
has my full support. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished majority leader. 
In his great understanding of this par- 
ticular problem he brings to my mind—I 
hope I am not repetitious 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator has expired. Does he wish 
to ask for additional time? 

Mr. PEARSON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for an additional 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Senator from Kan- 
Sas. 
Mr. PEARSON. The position of the 
administration has repeatedly been that 
we cannot reduce American commit- 
ments in Western Europe because we 
stand in bargaining position as against 
the Soviets across the line; that we want 
to be in a position one day to say, “We 
will withdraw forces if you withdraw 
some on the other side.” This position 
may have merit, but it overlooks the fact 
that the reason for the Soviet troops 
there is twofold: for offensive or defen- 
sive action, as the case may be, to be sure; 
but the other is that the troops are in an 
occupational position, to hold down any 
potential uprising in countries which now 
seek or see the first glimmers of some 
freedom for themselves. 

As the Senator has pointed out on 
other occasions, if we reduce on our side, 
the imminent commitment of the forces 
in Rumania, Poland, and some of the 
other satellite nations may very well give 
rise to pressures that even the Soviet 
Union must recognize, and be forced to 
pull back. 

I have never understood the signifi- 
cance of the so-called tripwire theory. 
All of the reports, as well as the state- 
ment of the Commanding General of the 
Seventh Army, with whom I talked in 
Heidelberg a few weeks ago, concede that 
if action comes in Western Europe, it 
will be across the classic invasion route 
of Europe, from the northern part of that 
continent, and will begin with a nuclear 
shot and a race to the sea. 

They say we need symmetry of power. 
With that I agree. Give us more alter- 
natives than a nuclear war and sur- 
render. But the difference between the 
big tripwire and the little tripwire does 
not make a great deal of sense to me. 
No one has argued, as far as I know, that 
we give up a flexible response, which I 
suppose is what the Pentagon calls it— 
the ability to respond to every level of 
force. No one proposes that we give that 
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up. It is only proposed that now, today, 
in a new year, under new conditions, 
the Europeans provide that part of the 
free world’s defense. 

One other point, and I shall conclude. 
I commend the honorable majority leader 
on his sensitivity to this position. I asked 
him not long ago about hearings on this 
very matter, and he responded to me in 
private—to which I am sure he will not 
object to my making public reference— 
that we should allow time to consider 
the negotiations going on now, and not 
do anything to muddy the waters. 

I know of no one more sensitive than 
the majority leader to the problems of 
timing and of those who consider the 
proper action at the proper time. I com- 
mend him, and I thank him sincerely for 
the comments he has made concerning 
this discussion. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I was 
privileged to hear a part of the able 
presentation by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. I 
have studied in detail his detailed and 
eloquent text. He implies the question 
in his statement today of whether or not 
the debate to which he has addressed 
himself with respect to our European 
forces is ill-timed, and then answers the 
question by saying that, in his judgment, 
the debate is long overdue and cannot 
come too soon. 

I agree the time has come for concrete 
action. I commend the junior Senator 
from Kansas for bringing this important 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 
I commend as well the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for the leadership that he 
has displayed in insisting that now, on 
the floor of the Senate, we begin the 
dialog that is necessary to transform and 
change American policy and make it 
responsive to the changing facts of life 
as we now see our commitments in the 
world and the resources that we have 
available to fulfill those commitments. 

I should like to comment on five facts 
of life and five positions that I believe 
the Senate should take in helping the 
administration to perfect our country’s 
position with respect to our military 
forces in Europe today. 

I might emphasize that other Sena- 
tors have addressed themselves to this 
subject. On February 16 the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
addressed themselves to this question on 
this same floor, both of them believing, 
as do other Senators, that the responsi- 
bility of the Senate now is to open the 
dialog, and review our position in Europe. 

The five facts of life I shall discuss are 
these: 

First, there has been a change in the 
political and diplomatic situation, which 
has resulted in a diminishing of tensions 
in the affairs of Europe, as between the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Warsaw Pact countries. 

One year ago today, I was in Eastern 
Europe, having just come from West- 
ern Europe. I traveled through eight 
East European countries, visited Moscow 
briefly, and then went to Latvia and 
Lithuania. There is no question that 
over a period of years the change over 
Europe has been dramatic. Though we 
must recognize that we still have an 
adversary in ideology and that that ad- 
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versary may still well wish to bury us, 
there has been an entirely different defi- 
nition of how he intends to go about the 
burial: I believe economic, not military 
burial is the present objective. 

That shift in point of view has been a 
change of fact, as the cold war has de- 
veloped in these past 20 years, upon 
which we must reflect and act. 

In my view, the step that we have 
taken with regard to the nuclear test ban 
treaty and the step that we took in this 
body last week with respect to the con- 
sular treaty are steady steps forward not 
necessarily to lead in this movement 
toward lessened tensions but to catch up 
with the changes that Western European 
nations have regarded as accomplished 
fact for a number of years. 

The second fact of life that deserves 
attention is that the United States and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
partners have evidenced a continuing de- 
sire to encourage a reduction of tension 
in Europe, and have done so by discus- 
sing in various ways the mutual pull- 
back of forces consistent with security 
requirements. 

Three, as the Senator from Kansas has 
pointed out, the countries of Western 
Europe have rebuilt their economies, even 
though they have not yet adequately 
translated their new economic power 
into an increased contribution to the 
collective defense efforts. 

I went to Europe in 1952, with a mis- 
sion to Italy at the request of the State 
Department and the Mutual Security 
Agency. With several colleagues who 
joined me, I took 7 weeks out of a busi- 
ness life to help in the rebuilding of the 
economy of Italy. 

The government-owned corporation, 
IRI, the Italian equivalent of our Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
Confindustria, the bankers association 
and the labor unions set up and paid for 
the trip. These Italian sponsors, as well 
as our State Department stated that the 
object of our efforts was to rebuild an 
economy in Italy that could assume a 
greater degree of the Italian share of the 
mutual defense of Europe. 

However, as I have seen the economies 
of these countries grow and expand, I 
have not seen an equivalent willingness 
to assume the degree of responsibility 
for their own self-preservation and de- 
fense which they had said years ago they 
would assume if we helped them to 
rebuild these economies. 

I believe it is consistent with our sys- 
tem of Marshall plan aid and the bil- 
lions of dollars that we have spent to 
rebuild our former allies and enemies 
that they now step forward and assume 
the degree of support for their security 
that the excellent figures—which have 
been supplied us by the charts presented 
us by the junior Senator from Kansas 
LMr. Pearson]—would indicate they are 
capable of assuming. 

The fourth fact of life is that the 
United States has increased and will 
continue to increase its logistical capabil- 
ity to support troops and supplies 
quickly over long distances. 

What we have accomplished in the 
last 15 years in this area must be taken 
into account in considering whether or 
not we need to maintain the same six 
divisions in Europe that were stationed 
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there when our previous capability of 
transporting troops was not as great as 
it is today. 

The fifth fact is that the United States 
has a problem today that it did not have 
at the end of World War II. We have 
a serious balance-of-payments problem 
which is made more acute by the finan- 
cial policies of one of the great powers 
who has benefited greatly from the 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. It has 
been aggravated further by resistance to 
international monetary reform. This 
situation requires, consistent with secu- 
rity, the reduction of gold outflow from 
the United States. 

I have sat for several months listening 
to reports of economists and listening to 
the testimony of members of the admin- 
istration before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. I have yet to hear anyone who 
has presented a single, solitary hope that 
we can soon solve or that we even can 
foresee a solution to our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. I believe that a debate 
in this body offers the real possibility of 
a dramatic solution to this problem. 

I join the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], in the spirit of the com- 
ments made this afternoon on the floor 
of the Senate by the majority leader and 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], in hoping that we can move 
forward with dispatch to approve a reso- 
lution in the Senate that will set forth 
the steps to be taken to adjust our posi- 
tion and policy toward Europe. 

First, as far as the security of the 
United States requires, we must resolve 
to maintain substantial and effective 
combat forces in Europe to meet any 
continuing military threat. 

I do not feel that the comments of 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] in any way detract from his 
recognition that we wish to stand firm 
against any potential aggression against 
us. We should resolve that. 

Second, however, we should make it 
clear that the European partners of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
must be urged to make a greater con- 
tribution to the collective security of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization area 
in accordance with their renewed eco- 
nomic strength. 

Third, we should agree that efforts 
must be supported to increase consulta- 
tion and cooperation in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization in order to 
modernize the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization itself. 

Fourth, the President must be encour- 
aged to continue efforts to improve East- 
West relations, consistent with security, 
and to bring about a settlement of the 
outstanding European problems. 

I believe that the Senate can take cer- 
tain steps forward during this session of 
Congress to indicate our recognition of 
the changing conditions that exist; that 
we can penetrate and perforate the Iron 
Curtain; and that the conditions and 
circumstances that obtained in the days 
of Stalin’s Russia do not prevail any 
longer in Europe. 

We do not see in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union the degree of freedom 
we hope will some day be there, but we 
can take steps to encourage more free- 
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dom and also to increase our contact 
between East and West. 

Fifth, and finally, taking account of 
the changing political situation between 
East and West, considering the strength- 
ened Western Europe economies, the 
balance-of-payments difficulties of the 
United States, and the improvement in 
U.S. logistical capability, the redeploy- 
ment of some of the US. forces now in 
Western Europe should be recognized as 
properly an item for determination in 
consultation with our North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization allies, without ad- 
versely affecting the political situation 
in Western Europe or the security of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

I should like to aline myself solidly 
with the majority leader and the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] by 
saying that I commend both of them for 
the leadership they are asserting in 
carrying forward this dialog. I am 
hopeful that it will adjust our present 
posture in Europe to conform to the 
changing facts of life as we see them. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Illinois. 
He speaks from a good background and 
a thorough understanding of European 
affairs. His comments have aided mate- 
rially in the discussion today. 

Two thoughts came to my mind as I 
listened to the Senator’s detailed and 
very analytical discussion. The first 
thought concerns the American credibil- 
ity gap. 

When there is discussion of the with- 
drawal of conventional forces, people ask 
how it is, with the Soviets there in full 
strength on the other side, that the NATO 
allies, particularly France, with the 
forces right on their border seem so 
lackadaisical in providing their own con- 
ventional forces; and they ask: What 
gives rise to that sort of attitude? 

The answer is that there is not a lack 
of credibility with respect to what Amer- 
ica is going todo. There is a great faith 
in it. It involves a nuclear umbrella 
that hangs over all of Europe and the 
understanding between them and the So- 
viets that if war comes, America is going 
to use that force because it is in our great 
interest. 

The Senator, in his very able com- 
ments, gave rise to another point which 
the Jackson report makes reference to. 
That point is if we withdraw and pull 
back, given our airlift capability, the re- 
Tuctance to go in at a later time may be 
such that we will hesitate too long on 
the deployment of airlift capability, or 
give consternation to the conflict that 
may be underway at the time. 

They ignore a clear situation that ex- 
ists today. The six divisions that are 
there are there with their dependents. 
I understand the expenditure for de- 
pendents in Western Europe today, out- 
side of the military cost, is in the area 
of some $700 million. If there should 
be a removal immediately of all those 
dependents, that, in itself, is one of the 
great dramatic things that could be done 
to escalate the conflict up to that point, 
although we would dread it somuch. We 
cannot maintain those divisions there 
without one or two things, because of the 
character and nature of the American 
Soldier: First would be a constant rota- 
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tion, which is not advisable now when 
there are so many troops in Vietnam. 
This is not true of the Soviets. They 
deploy there without dependents and 
life there is as good as in the Soviet 
Union. 

So, it is an antifactor which has to 
be made note of. The movement of 
C-5A’s and its great airlift capacity, 
which the Senator made mention of, is 
one of the really great airlift develop- 
ments about which we talk so much. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois. I 
am very grateful for his kind comments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When the Sena- 
tor spoke about dependents, I recall a 
historical fact. When the Roman le- 
gions were forced to leave their redoubts 
on the Rhine, at which time they were 
holding the Teutons in check, they fell 
easy prey to the Teutons because it is 
said, the Romans had their families with 
them. I understand that our soldiers 
need their families with them, that they 
are a great morale factor; but I think 
that it is not out of place to mention 
the historical analogy at this time. 

As I listened to the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, I was also reminded 
of the French proverb, “The more things 
change, the more they remain the same.” 

The thinking on the part of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] is up to 
date and forward looking, but the think- 
ing on the part of many others turns 
backward. They are enamored of an old 
idea in which they may have had an in- 
terest at its beginning, when it was a 
good idea, and was badly needed; but 
they refuse to accept the fact that 20 
years later times have changed so much, 
as the Senators from Kansas and Illinois 
have pointed out, that we face a whole 
new set of facts. The Western European 
countries are partners in mutual security, 
but not a single one has fulfilled its 
mutual commitments of forces. The 
United States of America alone has done 
so, from 3,000 miles away. 

The mere fact that a reorientation is 
sought, that we want to consider a re- 
duction of six U.S. divisions in Western 
Europe does not mean that we want to 
forgo our commitments to NATO. We 
do not. We will honor them. But it 
does recognize a fact of life which the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas in 
his brilliant speech, and the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] in his 
forthright discourse, both brought out; 
namely, that economically and politically 
times have changed for the better in 
Europe. As Europe recognizes what has 
occurred, I think it is about time for this 
country to achieve the same kind of 
recognition. 

In doing so, we will be acting in the 
interest of all concerned. 

May I point out one more factor; in- 
sofar as the resolution of the 44 Senators 
is concerned, it leaves to the President 
what definition he will give to the term 
“substantial reduction of U.S. forces.” 
It does not take one bit of power away 
from the President. As a matter of fact, 
it strengthens his hand and gives him 
greater flexibility and also makes crystal 
clear that so far as the Senate is con- 
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cerned, our commitment to NATO will 
be honored fully. 

Thus, these are facts which should be 
kept in mind. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas referred to snow men 
or straw men which have been created. 
He did a good job of knocking them 
down. I think that in the course of the 
hearings which will be held shortly by a 
subcommittee comprised of members of 
the Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees, these straw men will 
have their day in court. The facts will 
be laid out on the table, and the subcom- 
mittee, in its wisdom, will have an oppor- 
tunity to reach a decision. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator. 
I should like to ask him if he had ever 
contemplated, on the paradox, that those 
in Europe who complain the most about 
whether we would keep our commitments 
in Europe are the same people who com- 
plain the most about keeping our com- 
mitments in southeast Asia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is a dis- 
parity. 


NOMINATION OF FORMER GOV. 
KARL F. ROLVAAG, OF MINNE- 
SOTA, TO BE AMBASSADOR TO 
ICELAND 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate President Johnson on his ap- 
pointment of Governor Rolvaag to be 
this Nation’s Ambassador to Iceland. He 
could not have made a finer choice and I 
expect prompt confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. 
Governor Rolvaag is a member of one 
of America’s great families. His father 
was perhaps the most accomplished Nor- 
wegian American novelist but he is an 
accomplished American in his own right. 
Karl Rolvaag is a highly decorated vet- 
ern of World War II and has spent his 
life in public service both in the Demo- 
cratic Party and as Lieutenant Governor 
and Governor of Minnesota. 

His background and experience is 
critically relevant to his new assignment 
as is his lifelong interest in Scandinavian 
affairs. He did a year of graduate study 
in 1947-48 at the University of Oslo in 
Norway under a fellowship awarded by 
the American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. He speaks Norwegian fluently and 
has traveled widely in Scandinavian 
countries. In 1961 he was selected by 
the U.S. State Department to tour Scan- 
dinavian countries, including Iceland, to 
lecture on American-Scandinavian re- 
lations and Americans affairs and insti- 
tutions. 

His appointment by the President 
shows the high importance of our rela- 
tions with our Icelandic neighbors. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, Iam happy 
to be in the Chamber at the moment the 
able Senator from Minnesota is calling 
to our attention the nomination of Karl 
Rolvaag as Ambassador to Iceland, which 
has just been received. 

I congratulate the President on mak- 
ing this nomination. I share with the 
Senator from Minnesota the high regard 
in which Karl Rolvaag is held by him and 
other Minnesotans. 

We in Michigan like to make a partial 
claim to Karl Rolvaag. I believe that 
we can make that claim in terms of his 
willingness to visit us often. On each 
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occasion, he left the people of Michigan 
feeling better and with greater hope and 
confidence in the future. 

Mr, President, I am sure that the Na- 
tion could not send to the Scandinavian 
region a man who is better equipped and 
more fully sympathetic and understand- 
ing of their aspirations, a man more 
sensitive to the role which we and they 
can play in stabilizing this world, than 
the man whom the President has nomi- 
nated. I hope, with my friend the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, that the Senate 
will promptly confirm the nomination of 
Karl Rolvaag. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
March issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal there appears an article 
entitled “Electing the President,” which 
sets forth the recommendations of the 
American Bar Association’s Commission 
on Electoral College Reform, which rec- 
ommendations were adopted at the Feb- 
ruary 13, 1967, meeting of the house of 
delegates of the association. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. President, 
that the commission’s recommendations 
call for election of the President of the 
United States by a majority vote of the 
people, or by at least 40 percent of the 
people voting in a general election, in lieu 
of the present electoral college system. 
That, of course, would require a con- 
stitutional amendment, and I am pleased 
to state that I am a cosponsor of just 
such a proposal, which is now pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I hope, Mr. President, that the learned 
treatise on this subject which appears in 
the American Bar Association Journal 
for March of this year will prompt the 
Committee on the Judiciary to take early 
action on holding hearings on this pro- 
posal, and that we may hope it will have 
favorable consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
ele entitled “Electing the President,” 
published in the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal of March 1967, be printed 
in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELECTING THE PRESIDENT: RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION'S COM- 
MISSION ON ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 
(Norg.—On February 13, 1967, the House 

of Delegates of the American Bar Association 

adopted the report of the Commission on 

Electoral College Reform, thus placing the 

Association on record as favoring a constitu- 

tional amendment to provide for the direct 

election of the President of the United States. 

(The Commission on Electoral College 
Reform was authorized by the House 
of Delegates in February of 1966, and ap- 
pointments to it, which were not limited to 
members of the Association or to lawyers, 
were made by Edward W. Kuhn, then Presi- 
dent of the Association. Different walks of 
life, professions and parts of the United 
States were nted on the commission. 
Robert G. Storey, President of the South- 
western Legal Foundation, Dean Emeritus of 
the Southern Methodist School of Law and 
a former President of the Association, served 
as 
(In addition to the recommendations for 
electoral college reform printed below, the 
commission report contains background and 
historical material under these chapter head- 
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ings: “Constitutional Convention of 1787”, 
“Ratifying Conventions“, The Electoral Col- 
lege and the Constitution”, The Electoral 
College in Practice” and “Reform of the 
Electoral College System“ . In a foreword 
Dean Storey outlines the approach and work 
of the commission and states that the com- 
mission reached a consensus, adding: Al- 
though there was general agreement on the 
recommendations, it should be understood 
that not every member of the commission 
subscribes to every recommendation, There 
was, however, unanimous agreement on the 
need for substantial reform in the present 
system.” 

(We publish herewith the recommenda- 
tions contained in the commission's report. 

(In addition to Dean Storey, other mem- 
bers of the commission were: 

(Henry Bellmon, Governor of Oklahoma; 

(Paul A. Freund, professor of law at the 
Harvard Law School; 

(E. Smythe Gambrell, a practicing lawyer 
of Atlanta, Georgia, and a former President 
of the Association; 

(Ed Gossett, a practicing lawyer of Dallas, 
Texas, and a former Representative in Con- 


gress; 

(William T. Gossett, a practicing lawyer of 
Detroit, a former President of the American 
Bar Foundation and former General Counsel 
of the Ford Motor Company; 

(William J. Jameson, United States District 
Judge for the District of Montana and a 
former President of the Association; 

(Kenneth B. Keating, Associate Judge of 
the Court of Appeals of New York and a 
former United States Senator; 

(Otto Kerner, Governor of Illinois and a 
lawyer; 

(James C. Kirby, Jr., professor of law at 
Northwestern University Law School; 

(James M. Nabrit, Jr., Deputy United 
States Representative to the United Nations 
and President of Howard University (on 
leave); 

(Herman Phleger, a practicing lawyer of 
San Francisco and former legal adviser to 
the Department of State; 

(C. Herman Pritchett, professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago and a 
former President of the American Political 
Science Association; 

(Walter P. Reuther, President of the United 
Automobile Workers; and 

(Whitney North Seymour, a practicing 
lawyer of New York City and a former Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

(John D. Feerick of New York City acted 
as the commission's adviser.) 

It is the consensus of the Commission that 
an amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution should be adopted to reform the 
method of electing a President and Vice 
President. The amendment should: 

1. Provide for the election of the President 
and Vice President by direct, nationwide 
popular vote; 

2. Require a candidate to obtain at least 
40 per cent of the popular vote in order to 
be elected President or Vice President; 

8. Provide for a national runoff election 
between the two top candidates in the event 
no candidate receives at least 40 per cent of 
the popular vote; 

4, Require the President and Vice Presi- 
dent to be voted for jointly; 

5. Empower Congress to determine the 
days on which the original election and the 
runoff election are to be held, which days 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States: 

6. Provide that the places and manner of 
holding the presidential election and the in- 
clusion of the names of candidates on the 
ballot shall be prescribed in each state by the 
legislature thereof, with the proviso that 
Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations; 

7. Require that the voters for President 
and Vice President in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for persons voting 
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therein for members of Congress, with the 
proviso that each state may adopt a less re- 
strictive residence requirement for voting for 
President and Vice President provided that 
Congress may adopt uniform age and resi- 
dence requirements; and 

8. Contain appropriate provisions in case 
of the death of a candidate. 


DIRECT, NATIONWIDE POPULAR VOTE 


The electoral college method of electing 
a President of the United States is archaic, 
undemocratic, complex, ambiguous, indirect 
and dangerous. Among other things, the 
present system allows a person to become 
President with fewer popular votes than his 
major opponent; grants all of a state’s elec- 
toral votes to the winner of the most popular 
votes in the state, thereby cancelling all 
minority votes cast in the state; makes it 
possible for Presidential electors to vote 
against the national candidates of their 
party; awards all of a state’s electoral votes 
to the popular winner in the state regardless 
of voter turnout in the state; assigns to each 
state at least three electoral votes regardless 
of its size; fails to take into account popula- 
tion changes in a state between censuses; al- 
lows for the possibility of a President and a 
Vice President from different political 
parties; and employs an unrepresentative 
system of voting for President in the House 
of Representatives. 

It is claimed that the system gives too 
much weight to some voters and too little to 
others; discourages voter turnout in many 
states; gives excessive power to organized 
groups in states where the parties are evenly 
matched, since such groups sometimes are 
able to swing the entire electoral vote of a 
state to one candidate or the other; limits 
campaign to pivotal states and nominations 
for the Presidency to persons from large 
states; places an undue premium on the 
effects of fraud, accident, and other factors 
since a slight change in the popular vote may 
determine who receives a state’s entire elec- 
toral vote; and allows for possible abuse and 
frustration of the popular will because state 
legislatures have the plenary power to estab- 
lish the method of appointment of electors. 

While there may be no perfect method of 
electing a President, we believe that direct, 
nationwide popular vote is the best of all 
possible methods. It offers the most direct 
and democratic way of electing a President 
and would more accurately reflect the will of 
the people than any other system. The vote 
of every individual in the constituency (in- 
cluding the District of Columbia) would be 
of equal weight, as it now is in elections for 
the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives and for statewide, municipal, 
county, town and village offices throughout 
the United States. 

Direct popular vote would eliminate the 
principal defects in the present system. It 
would eliminate the unit vote rule or the 
winner-take-all feature which totally sup- 
presses at an intermediate stage all minority 
votes cast in a state. It would do away with 
the ever-present possibility of a person being 
elected President with fewer popular votes 
than his major opponent, as has happened 
on a few occasions in American history. It 
would abolish the office of Presidential elec- 
tor, which is an anachronism and a threat 
to the smooth functioning of the elective 
process. It would minimize the effects of 
accident and fraud in controlling the out- 
come of an entire election. It would put a 
premium on voter turnout and encourage 
increased political activities throughout the 
country. 

We do not consider the objections that 
have been made to direct popular vote as 


Our recommendations are applicable to 
both the President and Vice President, who, 
we believe, should be voted for as a team, 
i.e., there should be but one vote for the two 
officers. 
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sufficient to overcome the numerous advan- 
tages which attach to such a method. 

Perhaps the most important objection that 
has been voted to direct election is that it 
would lead to a proliferation of parties and 
weaken the American two-party system. 
The winner-take-all feature of the electoral 
college system undoubtedly is conducive to 
the bipartisan pattern by limiting the ef- 
fectiveness of votes for minority-party can- 
didates, although there have been times when 
third parties have played an important, if 
not decisive, role in Presidential elections. 

It should be noted that several factors, not 
the electoral college alone, have worked to 
produce our two-party system. Authorities 
who have studied our party system in great 
depth attribute the dualism to both nonin- 
stitutional and institutional factors.“ There 
is general agreement that, institutionally, 
the selection of representatives by plurality 
vote from single member districts has strong- 
ly encouraged and re-enforced the two-party 
structure. Neither this factor nor other con- 
tributing factors would be changed by di- 
rect election of the President. They would 
continue to operate to support the two-party 
systems Moreover, our recommendations do 
include factors which, we think, would have 
a substantial tendency to support the two- 
party system. 

We recommend that a candidate should re- 
ceive at least 40 per cent of the popular vote 
in order to be elected President. A 40 per 
cent plurality requirement would encourage 
factions and splinter groups to operate, as 
now, within the framework of the major 
parties, since only a major candidate would 
be in a position to obtain such a vote. At 
present, third parties have the power to tip 
the balance” in a relatively close election by 
drawing crucial votes from a candidate. The 
power of third parties would be consider- 
ably reduced under a 40 per cent rule be- 
cause the likelihood of a third-party candi- 
date obtaining 20 per cent of the popular 
vote is small. A group existing outside of 
either of the major parties would not be 
able to thrive in view of the certainty of 
defeat. 

We further recommend that there be a na- 
tional runoff popular election between the 
top two candidates in the event that no can- 
didate receives at least 40 per cent of the pop- 
ular vote. A runoff between the highest two 
would seem to have the tendency to limit the 
number of minor party candidates in the 
field in the original election because it is im- 
probable that a minor candidate would be 
one of the top two; and the influence of 
such a group would be asserted more ef- 
fectively, as now, before the major party 
nominations and platforms are determined. 

In addition, it should be mentioned that 
it is no easy matter for a group to become a 
national party. It would have to comply 
with the various state requirements for the 
formation of a party. These requirements 
are not easily met by minor parties. 

It is also said that direct election of the 
President would wipe out state lines or de- 
stroy our federal system. The following 
should be noted: 

The President is our highest nationally 
elected official. He occupies the most power- 
ful office in the world. The problems and the 
issues with which he deals are largely na- 


2 See, e.g., Key, Powrrics, PARTIES & PRES- 
SURE Groups 205-211 (5th ed. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 1964); SCHATTSCHNEIDER, PARTY 
GOVERNMENT 65-84 (Farrar & Rinehart 1942); 
SINDLER, POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED 
States 49-59 (St. Martin’s Press 1966). 

3 The Presidential Election Campaign Fund 
established by Public Law 89-809 (1966) 
surely will be a new factor tending to pre- 
serve the two-party pattern. Under this law 
minor parties are entitled to receive no pay- 
ments unless they polled more than 5,000,000 
votes in the preceding presidential election. 
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tional in character. It is only fitting that he 
be elected directly by the people. 

Under direct election as embodied in our 
recommendations, states would continue to 
play a vital role in the elective process. They 
would continue to have the primary respon- 
sibility for regulating the places and manner 
of holding the Presidential election, for es- 
tablishing qualifications for yoting in such 
elections, and for controlling political activ- 
ity within their state boundaries. 

We do not believe that our federal system 
would be destroyed by direct election of the 
President and Vice President. As Senator 
Mike Mansfield has stated: 

Tine Federal system is not strengthened 
through an antiquated device which has not 
worked as it was intended to work when it 
was included in the Constitution and which, 
if anything, has become a divisive force in 
the Federal system by putting groups of 
States against groups of States. As I see the 
Federal system in contemporary practice, the 
House of Representatives is the key to the 
protection of State interests as State inter- 
terests, just as the Senate is the key to the 
protection of State interests as State inter- 
ests. These instrumentalities, and par- 
ticularly the Senate, are the principal con- 
stitutional safeguards of the Federal system, 
but the Presidency has evolved, out of neces- 
sity, into the principal political office, as the 
courts have become the principal legal bul- 
wark beyond districts, beyond States, for safe- 
guarding the interests of all the people in all 
the States. And since such is the case, in my 
opinion, the Presidency should be subject to 
the direct and equal control of all the peo- 
ple.” 4 

There is the view that the practical ob- 
jection to direct election is that it would 
never be proposed by Congress as a consti- 
tutional amendment or ratified by the nec- 
essary number of state legislatures. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that 
members of Congress from both large and 
small states have been leading proponents 
of direct election. Recent supporters in- 
clude Senators Aiken, Bayh, Bible, Burdick, 
Byrd, Clark, Douglas, Magnuson, Mansfield, 
Morse, Muskie, Nelson and Smith. More- 
over, thirteen states, both large and small, 
recently attempted to have the Supreme 
Court of the United States strike down as 
unconstitutional the unit vote feaure of our 
system.“ 

“CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
p. 350. 

5 See pages 35-36 infra. [The reference is 
to pages 35 and 36 of the Commission’s re- 
port. On those pages, the Commission ex- 
plains that on July 20, 1966, the State of 
Delaware moved in the United States Su- 
preme Court for leave to file a complaint 
against the other forty-nine states and the 
District of Columbia, asking the Supreme 
Court to “issue an injunction against the 
continued use of the general ticket or state 
unit system as such” and urging that the 
present system of electing a President is un- 
constitutional. Delaware suggested that the 
Court first decide the constitutionality of 
the present system and then conduct sep- 
arate and further hearings on the appropri- 
ate remedy”. If the Court saw fit to ‘open 
the door’ and point the way through equi- 
table interim relief“, Delaware asserted, 
„. . . the ultimate result might be the sub- 
mission of a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment for direct national elections”. 

{Later twelve other states moved to be 
joined with Delaware as plaintiffs—Arkansas, 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Utah, West Virginia and Wyoming. 
The State of New York opposed the motion. 
The Supreme Court denied Delaware’s mo- 
tion on October 17, 1966, without opinion, 
385 U.S. 895, and subsequently denied re- 
hearing, 87 S, Ct. 387.] 
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Significantly, a recent poll of state legis- 
latures was conducted by Senator Quentin 
N. Burdick of North Dakota to determine 
their preferences regarding electoral reform. 
The published results revealed that over 59 
per cent of the more than 2,200 legislators 
who responded indicated that they would 
support a direct popular vote for President.“ 
We are advised that since the published re- 
sults over 1,000 additional legislators have 
responded, with a similar ratio of support 
for direct popular vote. This support, more- 
over, comes from both small and large states 
in all parts of the country. 

In summary, direct election of the Presi- 
dent would be in harmony with the pre- 
vailing philosophy of one person, one vote. 
“The conception of political equality from 
the Declaration of Independence, to Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address, to the Fifteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Nineteenth Amendments 
can mean only one thing—one person, one 
vote.“ This equality in voting should ex- 
tend above all to the Presidency. 


PLURALITY OF AT LEAST 40 PERCENT 


We recommend that a candidate should 
receive at least 40 per cent of the popular 
vote to be elected President. We chose a 
40 per cent limitation rather than a lesser 
or greater one for several reasons. 

A figure less than 40 per cent would not 
furnish a sufficient mandate for election to 
the Presidency. It also could have the effect 
of weakening the two-party system by en- 
couraging the formation of splinter parties, 
since a figure less than 40 per cent would in- 
crease the chances of a minor party candi- 
date being able to become President. 

On the other hand, a majority vote re- 
quirement or a limitation of greater than 40 
per cent would increase the possibility of 
having to use the machinery established to 
handle a case where no candidate receives 
the required vote. That this possibility would 
be increased is underscored by the fact that 
fourteen Presidents received less than a ma- 
jority of the popular vote. Eleven of the 
fourteen received between 45 and 50 per cent, 
and one between 40 and 45 per cent. Abra- 
ham Lincoln received 39.79 per cent in 1860, 
but his name did not appear on the ballot 
in ten states. John Quincy Adams received 
30.54 per cent in 1824, but Andrew Jackson 
received 43.13 per cent, and six states did not 
choose their electors by popular vote. 

Guided by what is reasonably foreseeable 
under a method of direct election, a figure of 
40 per cent would render extremely remote 
the possibility of having to resort to the 
contingent election procedure. A 40 per cent 
rule, as noted, would be conducive to the 
maintenance of our two-party tradition, and 
it would be consistent with the principle of 
plurality voting which operates in Congres- 
sional election: and in elections for state- 
wide and local offices throughout the United 
States. 

NATIONAL RUNOFF BETWEEN HIGHEST TWO 

Although we believe that the use of any 
contingent election machinery would be rare, 
it nevertheless is essential to provide in an 
amendment for the case where no candidate 
receives the required vote. In such event, 
we recommend that a national runoff election 
be held between the two top candidates.“ 
This would assure that whoever was elected 
President was the winner of the most popular 
votes, and it would keep the election of the 
President where it belongs—directly with 
the people. 

The present procedure of handling a con- 
tingent election not only is archaic and un- 
democratic but is fraught with perils. Under 


*Congressional Quarterly Fact Sheet on 
Electoral Reform, December 16, 1966. 

? Gray v. Sanders, 372 U. S. 368, 381 (1963). 

»The theoretical possibility of ties also will 
have to be dealt with in the amendment. 
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it, the House of Representatives chooses the 
President from the top three candidates, with 
each state having one vote regardless of its 
population. If a state delegation is evenly 
divided, the delegation will have no vote. In 
casting their votes, the state’s representa- 
tives can disregard completely the popular 
vote received by the candidates in their state 
or in the nation at large. As the political 
alignment of the House of Representatives 
in 1948 demonstrated, an election there could 
well have resulted in a deadlock. Moreover, 
since the Senate selects the Vice President 
under present contingent election procedure, 
there could be a President from one party 
and a Vice President from another. This is 
Possible because the political alignment of 
each House might be different, the method 
of voting and the requirement for election 
is not the same in each house, and the 
House selects the President from the “highest 
three” while the Senate chooses the Vice 
President from the “highest two”. 

We gave serious consideration to the pro- 
posal that the contingent election procedure 
be changed to a joint session of Congress 
with each member having one vote. This 
method is certainly superior to present pro- 
cedure, but it is not as desirable as having 
the people elect the President under all 
circumstances. 

Realistically, an election in Congress is 
likely to involve political deals and pressures 
and to place the President in a position of 
indebtedness to those who voted for him. 
It could result, as past history shows, in 
members casting their votes contrary to the 
popular vote received by the various candi- 
dates in their districts or states or in the 
nation at large. If voting in Congress fol- 
lowed party lines, and the winner of the 
popular plurality in the nation were a mem- 
ber of the minority party in Congress, he 
would lose the election, 

Significantly, following the election of 1824, 
the last time the House of Representatives 
had to choose the President, a concerted 
effort was made to amend the Constitution 
to eliminate the possibility of an election 
ever again devolving on the House. In 1826 
a resolution to this effect passed the House 
by a vote of 138 to 52. 

It has been suggested that, with provision 
for a runoff election, voters might be more 
inclined to cast “protest” votes for minor 
candidates in the original election on the 
assumption that they will have another op- 
portunity to make their votes “count”. We 
do not subscribe to this view. In a close 
election where a runoff would be a real pos- 
sibility, we believe voters would be more in- 
clined to vote for a candidate with an actual 
chance of election. 

Admittedly, there are some practical ob- 
jections to a national runoff, but we do not 
think that they are by any means such as to 
make it unworkable. Our surveys and in- 
quiries indicate that the runoff has worked 
successfully in various states and in foreign 
countries where it is used in connection with 
the direct election of a President. In the 
recent presidential election in France, for 
example, no candidate received a majority of 
the popular vote, which required a runoff to 
be held between the top two candidates 
fourteen days later. Almost 23,900,000 votes 
were cast in the first election; more than 
23,700,000 in the runoff. . 

In the United States the runoff has been 
used extensively for many years in 
elections in the South, where nomination by 
a single party has been tantamount to elec- 
tion.“ In tion of this fact and in 
order to t the nomination of a person 
with possibly a small minority of the total 
vote, the runoff was developed. It usually is 
brought into play where no candidate re- 


] Register of Debates (pt. II), 19th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 2003 (1826). 

1 See EWING, PRIMARY ELECTIONS IN THE 
Sourm (University of Oklahoma Press 1953). 
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ceives & majority of the popular vote in the 
first primary. 

With respect to a national runoff, we sug- 
gest that the date for the second election not 
be written into the Constitution, It should 
be left for implementing legislation, as the 
Constitution now provides for the date of 
the original election. 

We recommend that the amendment spe- 
cifically authorize Congress to determine the 
days for the original election and the runoff 
election. The former is necessary because 
the present language of the Constitution is 
cast in terms of the day for the selection of 
the electors. 

Decision upon the runoff date should in- 
volve a detailed consideration of the time 
needed by the states for canvassing and 
certifying votes, deciding disputed questions, 
and handling the details for a second elec- 
tion. The replies of various state election 
Officials to our inquiries indicate that at 
least several weeks would be required before 
a runoff could be held. In that connection, 
we note that the present runoff dates in the 
Southern state primaries are approximately 
five weeks after the first election in one state, 
four weeks in three, three weeks in three and 
two weeks in two states. 

There now exist procedures for canvassing 
the popular vote, certifying the number of 
votes received by each candidate and deciding 
election contests pertaining to the selection 
of the electors, who are required to meet to 
cast their votes on the Monday after the 
second Wednesday in December (or forty- 
one days after the November election). 
Many of these procedures, with appropriate 
amendments, could be used if the President 
were elected directly in November. In the 
case of a runoff, they would have to be re- 
employed after the runoff in declaring the 
results. 

Under present federal law, if a contest 
arises in any state over the appointment of 
electors, the state itself is authorized to 
determine the contest." It must do so by a 
“final determination” at least six days before 
the meeting of the electors in December. If 
the state so determines, its determination is 
conclusive when certified by the Governor 
under the state’s seal. If the state does not 
so determine, the approval of both houses 
of Congress is necessary before the state’s 
electoral vote can be counted. It is not, 
however, until January 6 that the electoral 
votes are counted before a joint session of 
Congress. It would seem that much of this 
procedure could be adapted to a system of 
direct election. 

We have no doubt of the American capacity 
to work out the practical aspects of a runoff 
election, as have other nations and certain 
states. 

ELECTION REGULATIONS 


We recommend that the state legislatures 
continue to have, as at present, the primary 
responsibility for prescribing the places 
and manner of holding the presidential 
election and for including the names of 
the candidates on the ballot. These mat- 
ters have been handled locally since the first 
presidential election and, if possible, should 
continue to be so dealt with under a system 
of direct election. However, we believe that 
Congress should have the reserve power to 
make or alter such regulations. Congress 
now has this power with respect to the 
places and manner of holding the election 
for the House of Representatives and the 
manner of holding the senatorial election.” 
There is no sound reason why Congress 
should not heve the same power in a presi- 
dential election, 

Under a system of direct election, it is of 
great importance that the names of the 
major candidates appear on the ballot in 
every state. We recommend, therefore, that 
Congress be given the power to deal with a 
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case where a state attempts to exclude the 
name of a major candidate from the ballot. 
In making this recommendation, we are in- 
fluenced by the fact that there have been 
times in the history of our country when 
the name of a major candidate did not ap- 
pear on the ballot in every state. As has 
been stated, in 1860 the name of Abraham 
Lincoln was left off the ballot in ten states. 
Similarly, in 1948 and again in 1964, the 
voters of one state were not afforded any 
opportunity to vote for the national candi- 
dates of the Democratic party because of 
the device of unpledged electors. 
Consequently, it is essential that Congress 
have the power to deal with such a case. 


VOTING QUALIFICATIONS 


Under the Constitution the appointment 
of electors lies with the state legislatures. 
As with other aspects dealing with the ap- 
pointment of electors, the states set the 
qualifications for voting for electors. Direct 
election of the President would require some 
provision in the Constitution regarding the 
qualifications for voting in a presidential 
election, The Constitution now provides 
that the qualifications for voting for Con- 
gressmen and Senators are the same as those 
for members of the most numerous branch 
of the state legislatures.* The actual qual- 
ifications are defined by state law. 

We recommend that the qualifications for 
voting in a presidential election be the same 
as those for voting for members of Congress. 
This would make substantially uniform the 
qualifications for voting in both state and 
federal elections. Of course, any amend- 
ment will have to use language which could 
not be construed so as to nullify by im- 
plication the proscriptions of the Twenty- 
fourth Amendment (anti-poll tax) with re- 
spect to voting in federal elections. In ad- 
dition, there should be a permissive clause in 
any amendment allowing the states to adopt 
less restrictive residence requirements for 
voting in presidential elections. This is 
necessary in order not to invalidate the laws 
of those states that have established special 
residence requirements for voting in presi- 
dential elections. These laws extend the 
right to vote either to new residents, even 
though they do not meet the residence re- 
quirements for voting in other elections, or to 
former residents until they are eligible to 
qualify to vote in their new states. 

We also recommend that Congress be given 
the reserve power to adopt uniform age and 
residence qualifications. It is probable that, 
as with other reserve powers, Congress might 
not have to exercise this power, particularly 
in view of the increasing tendency on the 
part of the states to make uniform their 
qualifications for voting in elections. This 
tendency is certainly to be encouraged. 
Thus, forty-six states now have age twenty- 
one as the minimum voting age; and more 
than one third, with others soon to follow, 
have adopted special residence requirements 
for voting in presidential elections. More- 
over, the Twenty-fourth Amendment pre- 
vents a state from imposing a poll tax or 
other tax as a condition for voting in fed- 
eral elections. 

Should the need ever arise for Congress to 
adopt uniform age and residence require- 
ments for presidential elections, it should 
have the power to do so. It can be argued 
that Congress now has this power,“ but, in 
any event, the existence of such power should 
not be in doubt under a system of direct elec- 
tion. 

DEATH OF A CANDIDATE 

Almost all of the pending proposals would 
remedy the defects in our system caused by 
the death of a candidate. An amendment 
dealing with direct election should embody 
the necessary provisions to eliminate any 
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possible gaps caused by such an eventuality. 
We have no specific provisions to recommend, 
believing that this is a matter which can 
best be worked out after Congressional hear- 
ings. We suggest that serious consideration 
be given not only to a case of death occur- 
ring after the election but also shortly before 
the election. It would seem that various 
contingencies might best be dealt with by 
the amendment empowering Congress to pro- 
vide for such cases by statute. 

A system of direct election would reduce 
some of the risks inherent in the present sys- 
tem because the results of the election would 
probably be known far sooner than at pres- 
ent, where forty-one days must pass before 
the electors meet and another few weeks 
elapse before their votes are counted before 
a joint session of Congress. 


LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR USE OF 
HIGHWAY TRUST FUNDS TO PUR- 
CHASE FNMA PARTICIPATION 
CERTIFICATES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the re- 
cent action of the administration in in- 
vesting funds of the highway trust fund 
in participation certificates has raised 
two questions. The first question is 
whether or not such an investment was 
contrary to law. The second question is 
that if it was not contrary to law, then 
why are the participation certificates not 
included in the national debt? 

In order to obtain some light on this 
subject, I asked the Library of Congress 
to prepare a detailed analysis of the legal 
implications of the participation certif- 
icates and of the law regulating the in- 
vestment of the highway trust fund 
moneys in various obligations. 

The law covering the highway trust 
fund makes it clear that investments 
can only be made in interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, or in 
obligations guaranteed as to both prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States. 
The law relating to participation certif- 
icates is not by any means crystal clear; 
but it would appear that the probabilities 
are that they could be considered to be 
obligations guaranteed as to both prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States. 

If that be true, Mr. President, then 
the participation certificates should be 
included in the national debt. In other 
words, the administration is on the horns 
of a dilemma. On the one hand, if they 
do not want participation certificates to 
be included in the national debt, then 
the investment by the highway trust fund 
in these participation certificates has 
been illegal. On the other hand, if they 
want the investment to be legal, then 
it is proper to include the participation 
certificates in the national debt. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cellent analysis of this situation pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR USE oF HIGHWAY Trust 
FuNDS To PURCHASE “FANNIE MAE” PARTICI- 
PATION CERTIFICATES 

(Prepared for Hon. Jack MILLER by Mary 
Louise Ramsey, legislative attorney, Amer- 
ican Law Division, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, Mar. 16, 1967) 
Two statutes which may be considered as 

possible sources of authority for the use of 
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Highway Trust Funds to purchase “Fannie 
Mae” participation certificates are 12 U.S.C. 
1723c and section 209(e)(2) of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 as amended. 

12 U.S.C. 1723c reads as follows: “All obli- 
gations, participations, or other instruments 
issued by the [Federal National Mortgage] 
Association shall be lawful investments, and 
may be accepted as security for all fiduciary, 
trust, and public funds, the investment or 
deposit of which shall be under the authority 
and control of the United States or any 
officer or officers thereof.” 

This section was originally enacted in 
1954. 68 Stat. 622. It was amended in 1964 
by the insertion of the words “participations 
or other instruments” following the word 
“obligations”, 

Section 209 (e) (2) of the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1956, 70 Stat. 399, provided in 
pertinent part that: “Such investments may 
be made only in interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States or in obligations guar- 
anteed as to both principal and interest by 
the United States.” 

Under the usual rules of statutory con- 
struction, the provision for the Highway 
Trust Fund, being a later special act, would 
have the effect of creating an exception to 
the earlier general provision in the Federal 
National Mortgage Association Charter Act 
and the 1964 additions to the Charter Act 
would be construed as having the same scope 
as the unaltered portions of the original 
statute. I Sutherland on Statutory Con- 
struction (3d ed. 1943) sections 1922, 1935. 

In the absence of any evidence of con- 
trary legislative intent, it appears that the 
authority to invest Highway Trust Funds in 
“Fannie Mae“ paricipation certificates, vel 
non, depends on whether those certificates 
can be deemed to be interest bearing obli- 
gations of the United States” or “obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to both principal and 
interest by the United States.” 

12 U.S.C. 1721(b) authorized the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to issue its 
obligations to expedite the substitution of 
private financing for Treasury borrowings 
to carry the mortgages it held. It specifi- 
cally directed the Association "to insert ap- 
propriate language in all of its obligations 
issued under this subsection clearly indi- 
cating that such obligations, together with 
interest thereon, are not guaranteed by the 
United States and do not constitute a debt or 
obligation of the United States or of any 
agency or instrumentality thereof other than 
the Association.” 

The Housing Act of 1964 added a new sub- 
section (e) to 12 U.S.C. 1717, which read as 
follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this chapter or of any other law, the Asso- 
ciation is authorized under section 1721 of 
this title to create, accept, execute, and 
otherwise administer in all respects such 
trusts, receiverships, conservatorships, li- 
quidating or other agencies, or other fidu- 
ciary and representative undertakings and 
activities as might be appropriate for financ- 
ing purposes; and in relation thereto the 
Association may acquire, hold and manage, 
dispose of, and otherwise deal in any first 
mortgages in which the United States or 
any agency or instrumentality thereof may 
have a financial interest. The Association 
may join in any such undertakings and ac- 
tivities notwithstanding that it is also serv- 
ing in a fiduciary or representative capacity; 
and is authorized, consistent with section 
1722 of this title, to guarantee any participa- 
tions or other instruments, whether evidence 
of property rights or debt, issued for such 
financing purposes. Any participations or 
other instruments so guaranteed shall to the 
same extent as securities issued or guaran- 
teed by the United States or its instrumen- 
talities be deemed to be exempt securities 
within the meaning of laws administered by 
the Securities Exchange Commission. The 
amounts of any mortgages acquired by the 
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Association under section 1721 of this title, 
pursuant to this subsection, shall not be 
included in the total amounts set forth in 
section 1721(c) of this title.“ 

Two provisions in this subsection might 
be construed to mean that participations 
guaranteed by F.N.M.A. are not to be deemed 
securities issued or guaranteed by the United 
States. One is the provision in the first sen- 
tence authorizing the Association, under sec- 
tion 1721, to create, accept, execute and oth- 
erwise administer trusts, etc., for financing 
purposes. As already noted, section 1721 ex- 
pressly stipulates that the Association must 
insert in obligations issued thereunder 
language indicating that such obligations 
are not guaranteed by the United States. 
The second is the declaration in the third 
sentence that participations guaranteed by 
F.N.M.A. shall to the same extent as securi- 
ties issued or guaranteed by the United 
States be deemed to be exempt under laws 
administered by the S.E.C. 

During hearings on the Participation Sales 
Act of 1966, the question was raised several 
times as to whether participations to be 
guaranteed by F.N.M.A. under that Act 
would be deemed to be obligations of the 
United States or obligations guaranteed by 
it. In the hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency the follow- 
ing colloquy occurred: 

“Mr. TALcorr. Mr. Secretary, when the 
committee was considering the SBA partici- 
pation bill many members were disturbed 
that the prospectus for the sale of SBA sub- 
ordinated debentures only stated that the 
debentures were guaranteed by SBA. They 
were disturbed that it had not been made 
clear that the full faith and credit of the 
United States was back of the guarantee. 

“I have in my hand the prospectus for the 
last offering of FNMA participation certifi- 
cates in the amount of $410 million. It is 
dated March 16, 1966. In this six-page 
prospectus there is only one paragraph 
which is in italic. Let me read it to you: 

“ ‘Timely payment of principal of and in- 
terest on the participation certificates is 
guaranteed by the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, a corporate instrumental- 
ity of the United States. (See letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury appearing later in 
this prospectus regarding availability of 
funds for such guaranty). The participa- 
tion certificates are not obligations of and 
are not guaranteed by the United States.’ 

“I direct your attention to the last sen- 
tence which states— 

The participation certificates are not 
obligations of and are not guaranteed by the 
United States.’ 

“Since F.N.M.A, is to sell participation cer- 
tificates for all agency participation sales 
programs, I presume that any such prospec- 
tus in the future will also state ‘the par- 
ticipation certificates are not obligations of 
and are not guaranteed by the United States.’ 

“Mr. Barr. That is correct. 

“Mr. Tatcorr. Can you tell us just what is 
the nature of this guarantee? 

"s . * * . 

Mr. Barr. Fine. The nature of the guar- 
antee follows two routes. The Agency under 
this new language ‘shall’ guarantee the cer- 
tificates. What right, or what authority, 
does the agency have to live up to this lan- 
guage, it ‘shall’ guarantee? If it is a sub- 
market loan, it gets that right and authority 
so far as the interest deficiency is concerned, 
through the Appropriations Committee. Be- 
yond that, it has the right to guarantee in- 
terest and principal from funds that are au- 
thorized and appropriated for the program. 
That is where the agency guarantee flows 
from. 

“In addition, FNMA, under its corporate 
powers, has, as you know under section 
306(d), the right to draw on the U.S. Treas- 
ury to meet timely payments of interests 
and principal. We do not anticipate that we 
will need to rely on the FNMA draw on the 
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Treasury. The way we conceive of this leg- 
islation is that the agency and in turn the 
Appropriations Committees, will supply the 
guarantee behind these securities,” (Hear- 
ings on H.R. 14544 Before the House Com- 
mittee on and Currency, 89th Cong., 
and Sess. April 21, 1966, pp. 49-50.) 

In the hearings before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee a similar question 
was raised and answered as follows: 

“Senator BENNETT. * * To what extent 
is it fair to say that in practice these par- 
ticipations are backed by the full faith and 
credit of the U.S. Government? Do they, in 
effect, have as much backing as a Govern- 
ment bond? 

“Mr. Barr. In practice, Senator Bennett, 
that is true. The legal definition, however, 
is different. 

“Senator BENNETT. I understand that. 

“Mr. Bann. This legal distinction will give 
the States the right to tax these securities. 
If it is a debt instrument bearing the full 
faith and credit of the United States, then 
it becomes a Treasury issue and cannot be 
taxed by the States. This is the reason for 
the slight distinction. 

“Senator BENNETT. But you can't conceive 
of a situation in which an owner of a par- 
ticipation certificate would find that it would 
be in default? 

“Mr. Bann. No, sir; I couldn't. 

“Under this proposal, Senator Bennett, I 
quite agree with you. The last thing we 
want is to destroy credibility. That is the 
Treason we are providing for the appropriating 
process. 

“These securities, Senator Bennett, will be 
backed, by FNMA, but also by an agency 
that goes to the Appropriations Committee, 
gets an act, and the act is passed by the 
Congress. So this is about as much the full 
faith and credit of the United States as you 
can get. 

“In the final analysis, full faith and credit 
of the United States is the authority granted 
by the Congress, and that will be granted 
explicitly every year for every issue covered 
by this legislation, Senator.” (Hearings on 
H.R. 14544, and S. 3283 Before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., April 26 and 28, 1966, p. 33). 

The House Rules Committee explored this 
question at greater length, receiving some- 
what different answers from different wit- 
nesses, as revealed in the following excerpts 
from its hearings: 

“Mr, Smirn of California. Under a prospec- 

tus of FNMA, February 18, 1966, $410 million 
participation certificates in the Government 
Mortgage Liquidation Trust, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association trustees, it says 
this: 
“*Timely payments of principal and of in- 
terest on the participation certificates is 
guaranteed by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, a corporate instrumentality of 
the United States. The participation certifi- 
cates are not obligations of, and are not guar- 
anteed by the United States.’ 

“Now, are they guaranteed or are they not 
guaranteed? 

“Mr. PatmMan. That is exactly right, what 
you see there. 

“Mr. Smirs of California. That is what it 
says. 

“Mr. Parman. I know what you are talking 
about. Do not overlook this fact, that FNMA 
has an unlimited power to draw from the 
‘Treasury of the United States to pay its 
securities. 

“Mr. Smrrx of California. Well, now 

“Mr. Param. That gives it a guarantee, al- 
though you might say it is not full faith and 
credit of the Government behind it, it is in 
fact a 100-percent guarantee, 

* . . . . 

“Mr. Peprer. Will the gentleman yield for 
a minute? 

“I call your attention to the report No. 
1448, page 8, where, under the rule, they set 
up just exactly what the language of that 
new bill would be. Along about the middle 
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of the page, it says: The Association may 
join in any such undertakings and activities 
notwithstanding that it is also serving in a 
fiduciary or representative capacity; and is 
authorized, consistent with section 307, to 
guarantee any participations or other instru- 
ments, whether evidence of property rights or 
debt, issued for such financing purposes.’ 

“Let me ask you, does this bill propose for 
the Government to guarantee the payment 
of these? That is what you told me? 

“Mr. Parman, Yes, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. And yet under the present 
arrangements before you pass this bill, you 
are advertising that they are not guaranteed 
by the Government? 

“Mr. Parman. I do not know why they put 
that phrase in there, but they are guaran- 
teed. 

“The CHamman. A fellow who tries to sell 
something would not advertise it down, but 
would advertise it up. 

Mr. Parman. FNMA, under the law, has 
the unlimited power of withdrawing funds 
from the Treasury for that purpose. 

“Mr. PEPPER. The obligations themselves 
are guaranteed by the Government; are they 
not? 

“The C Hammam. Where do they get that 
power? 

“Mr. PEPPER. Heretofore the law did not 
authorize FNMA to guarantee the participa- 
tions, but in the pool, the underlying securi- 
ties, which the participation represents a 
share, were guaranteed like FHA loans and 
others. 

“Apparently, the Association is authorized 
now, if it chooses to do so, to guarantee also 
the certificates in this bill we now have 
before us. 

“Mr. Parman. I think you will find it is 
only the Treasury notes and obligations that 
carry the full faith and credit of the U.S. 
Government, but these carry a guarantee 
because FNMA, under the law, has the power 
to draw funds from the Treasury for that 
purpose. That makes it good in the market- 
place. 

“The CuamrmMan, For the purpose of doing 
what? 

„Mr. Patman. To make these interest and 
principal payments. 

“Mr. SMITH of California. When I read 
from the FNMA Charter Act, under which 
they operate, it is my understanding that 
they have sold four participations totaling 
about $1.6 billion, and they paid about $5 
million in commissions and fees, for the sale, 
and the language of the act says: The Asso- 
ciation shall insert appropriate language in 
all of its obligations issued under this sub- 
section’— 

“And I am reading from the subsection, 

the gentleman, I believe, from Florida men- 
tioned— 
“‘clearly indicating that such obligations, 
together with the interest thereon, are not 
guaranteed by the United States and do not 
constitute a debt or obligation of the United 
States or of any agency or instrumentality 
thereof, other than the Association 

“And your bill before use [sic] does not 
change that language one iota. I think I am 
correct in that, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. Parman. FNMA is given this title 

“The CHAIRMAN. What? 

“Mr. SMITH of California, Under Charter 
Act of FNMA, section 306(a)—— 

“Mr. ParMAN. I repeat, I think you will 
find the full faith and credit of the Nation 
on obligations, Treasury obligations, like 
short-term or long-term certificates, notes, 
long-term bonds, they are the only ones that 
will carry that phrase. 

“T believe you will find that. 

“But this is just as good because it 18 
guaranteed through the FNMA law by Gov- 
ernment. The ntee is just as good as 
the full faith and credit, really is my point. 

“The CHAMAN. The thing says it is not 
guaranteed. 

“Mr. SMITH of California. That is the law. 
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“Mr. Parman. They have the power of 


What better thing can 
you have than that?” (Hearings on H.R. 
14544 and S. 2499 Before the House Commit- 
tee on Rules, 89th Cong., 2nd Sess., May 4 
and 5, 1966, pp. 20-22.) 

* * * 


‘The CHARMAN. I think that you gentle- 
men ought to agree and we ought to be in- 
formed and everybody ought to be informed 
as to what extent the Federal Government 
guarantees the payment of principle and in- 
terest on these certificates. Now the ones 
that were sold and shown here this morning, 
that specifically said that they were not 
guaranteed 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Chairman, would you 
yield at that point? I have here, and I ask 
that a copy be made of it, an excerpt from 
the United States Code annotated touching 
on the general law with regard to Fannie 
Mae and its authority to draw on the Treas- 
ury of the United States on its obligations in 
the furtherance of the law. I am not going 
to take the committee's time but I ask that 
a copy be made of it because I think that 
pretty well answers the question that you 
have just asked, Mr. Chairman. 

It is really contained in the authority 
that Fannie Mae has to call upon the Treas- 
ury to meet its obligations. 

“The CHARMAN. Then why do they sell 
them saying that they are not guaranteed? 

“Mr. Youna. I didn’t get your question, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Why do they put out a 
prospectus for the sale of these participation 
certificates and specifically say that they are 
not guaranteed by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Youna., Well, Judge, I don’t know 
that I can answer that. I presume it is be- 
cause they are not 

“The CHARMAN. Don't you think we ought 
to know? 

“Mr. Youna. Yes, sir, I do think we ought 
to know. I certainly do. I presume it is 
because they are not guaranteed to the ex- 
tent of full faith and credit, but Fannie Mae 
has the authority to draw on the Treasury 
for sufficient funds to carry out its obliga- 
tions. That is another way of saying guar- 
antee. 

“Mr. WIDNALL. In answer to what you said, 
under the basic law with respect to the cre- 
ation of Fannie Mae, it says: “The Associa- 
tion shall insert appropriate language in all 
of its obligations issued under this subsection 
clearly indicating that such obligations to- 
gether with interest thereon are not guaran- 
teed’—it is in the law—‘are not guaranteed 
by the United States and do not constitute 
a debt or obligation of the United States 
or of any agency or instrumentality of other 
than the Association.’ 

“That is in the law, and in these pro- 
spectuses that were offered, they merely say 
‘timely payment of principal of an interest 
on the participation certificates is guaran- 
teed by the Federal National As- 
sociation, a corporate instrumentality of the 
United States.” 

“Mr. Youna. Judge, if the gentleman 
would yield, what they are saying there is 
that the full faith and credit of the United 
States is not pledged as it is on a Government 
bond or on a piece of currency. You couldn’t 
take one of these mortgages or money cer- 
tificates up to the Treasury and say ‘I want 
my money on this thing" like you could 
with a dollar bill or a $10 bill. It is not 
guaranteed to that extent. 

“But the authority for Fannie Mae to call 
on the Treasury and draw money from the 
Tr to meet its obligations is provided 
in the general law. That is the only point I 
am trying to make. That is correct. 

“Mr. W NAL. That is right. But the final 
thing on this says the participation cer- 
tificates, Mr. Chairman, are not obligations of 
and are not guaranteed by the United States. 
This is right up in the heading on the 
prospectus. 
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“The CHARMAN. That is what I am talking 
about. 

“Mr. WipNaLL. It is in accordance with the 
law. 

“The CHARMAN. Are they guaranteed or 
are they not guaranteed? Can anybody an- 
swer that. 

Mr. WIDNALL. They are not guaranteed 
by the United States.” (Id. at pp. 40-41). 

$ 


“Mr, Larra. Under existing law, and com- 
ing back to this case once again—it is a case 
that we can sink our teeth into, it is not a 
hypothetical case—does the Government 
guarantee repayment to the Wall Street firm 
that bought these securities? 

“Mr. Patman. The agency issues its guar- 
antees, furthermore, FNMA has the power to 
draw from the Treasury directly. That 
makes the securities more marketable and 
will reduce the interest rates on participation 
certificates.” (Id. at p. 56.) 

* * * 

“Mr. Larra. No; I have not. 

“Getting back to the question I asked Mr. 
Patman, I would like to have your answer. 
I am trying to clear up in my own mind the 
situation. As I understand it, under this 
bill, you do not fully “sell” these securities. 
But the Federal Government will guarantee 
the payment; is that correct? 

“Mr. WIDNALL. Indirectly; not directly. 

“Mr. Larra. Well, they win guarantee 
payment, 

“Mr. WIDNALL. The agency guarantees 
payment. 

“Mr. LATTA. Right. 
The Federal Government, 
agency, guarantees payment. 

“This situation of $110 million that has 
been discussed, in that case will the Federal 
Government guarantee payment? 

Mr. WNALL. Yes; through the agency. 

“Mr. Larra. Well, they are still doing it. 
If they are guaranteeing it through the 
agency, they are still guaranteeing it. 

“Mr. WIDNALL. There is no direct Govern- 
ment guarantee. It is effective to the extent 
of the agency’s drawing power with the 
Government. 

“Mr, Younc. The SBA does not have that 
authority, but FNMA does have it. There is 
a big difference there. 

“FNMA has the authority and SBA does 
not have the authority. That is the differ- 
ence in drawing on the Treasury of the 
United States. 

“Let us be factual about this thing. 

“Mr. Larra. Would that be true? 

“The CHAIRMAN. I wonder if we cannot 
clarify that situation, if I may make a state- 
ment, Mr. Widnall? 

“Mr. WWDNALL. Let me just read from the 
prospectus for the sale of $410 million par- 
ticipation certificates in the Government 
Mortgage Liquidation Trust, Federal National 
Mortgage Association Trustee: ‘Timely pay- 
ment of principal of, and interest on, the 
participation certificates is guaranteed by 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
a corporate instrumentality of the United 
States (see letter of the Secretary of Treasury 
appearing later in this prospectus regarding 
availability of funds for such guarantee.) 
The participation certificates are not obli- 
gations of and are not guaranteed by the 
United States.’ 

“This is set up in the prospectus of the 
sales by Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Now, may I try to clari- 
fy? That statement, I understand, is put 
in there so as to put these securities in a 
class that makes them subject to taxation? 
by the State authorities. Is that right? 
And that accounts for some of this differ- 
ence? 


+ * 


Through the agency. 
through the 


Mr. W NAL. That is right.” (Id. at pp. 
57-58.) 
* 0 . . * 
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“Mr. BARR, .. . Now, as the question of 
whether or not these are guaranteed; Treas- 
ury obligations carry the full faith and credit 
of the United States; it is the only obligation 
this country issues that carries full faith 
and credit. There is a long congressional 
history that only Treasury notes for all pur- 
poses of Government, for all people, will 
carry the full faith and credit of this Gov- 
ernment as an entity. 

“On the other side are the specialized 
lending programs. They do not carry the 
full faith and credit of the United States, 
so how are they guaranteed? They are 
guaranteed in two manners. Under this leg- 
islation they will be guaranteed by an ap- 
propration [sic] act of the Congress of the 
United States. In the final analysis, nobody 
but you gentlemen can obligate the United 
States. Treasury can’t. The President 
can't. This country can only be obligated 
by an appropriation act of Congress of the 
United States. And that is precisely what 
you are doing with these special participa- 
tion certificates. 

“There is a legal distinction, of course, and 
the legal distinction accomplishes one pur- 

and that is to make these obligations 
taxable by the States.” (Id. at pp. 68-69.) 

The Senate Report on this bill, Rept. No. 
1140, 89th Congress, had this to say: 

“The underlying obligations will be guar- 
anteed by the agency establishing the trust, 
and timely payments of principal and inter- 
est on the certificates will be guaranteed by 
FNMA, FNMA's tee in turn is sup- 
ported by borrowing authority from the U.S. 
Treasury. 

“Although the participation certificates 
will not be full faith and credit obligations of 
the United States, as a practical matter the 
moral obligation of the Government to back 
up these participation certificates Is entirely 
clear. Because they are not Government 
obligations, they will be subject to State tax- 
ation, including State income taxes. They 
will be eligible securities to support Federal 
Government deposits. Since they are not 
Government obligations, they will not be 
subject to the Federal debt ceiling, and they 
will not be subject to the 414-percent inter- 
est ceiling on Government bonds of 5 years 
or more.” 

12 U.S.C. 1717(c) was amended by the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965, 
79 Stat. 454, 493, and the Participation Sales 
Act of 1966, 80 Stat. 164, to enlarge the 
classes of obligations which the F.N.M.A. 
may receive in trust and against which it 
may issue participations. The second sen- 
tence of the subsection was unchanged. 
The third sentence was amended in 1966 to 
read: “Participations or other instruments 
issued by the Association pursuant to this 
subsection shall to the same extent as securi- 
ties which are direct obligations of or obli- 
gations guaranteed as to principal or inter- 
est by the United States be deemed to be 
exempt securities within the meaning of 
laws administered by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission.” 

On September 30, 1966, the Attorney Gen- 
eral addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in which he advised him that 
“the holders of participations guaranteed by 
the F.N.M.A. hold valid general obligations 
of the United States and are in a position 
to reach beyond the assets of F.N.M.A. to 
the United States for payment, if neces- 
sary.” He wrote: 

“I am aware that the legislative history 
of the Participation Sales Act of 1966, which 


“amended section 302(c) of the Charter Act, 


discloses contrary statements asserting that 
FNMA’s guaranties of participations are not 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States. However, these statements 
were based largely on the inclusion in pre- 
viously issued participation certificates of 
language required to be inserted in FNMA 
debt obligations authorized by section 306(b) 
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[12 U.S.C. 1721 (b) J. This language, which 
is to the effect that such obligations are 
not guaranteed by the United States and do 
not constitute a debt or obligation of the 
United States,’ is not required in the certifi- 
cates issued to represent participations sold 
under section 302(c). Moreover, the lan- 
guage is not appropriate in these certificates 
because, as already noted, the provision of 
section 302(c) [12 U.S.C. 1717(c)] granting 
FNMA authority to ‘guarantee any partici- 
pations’ that it sells has the effect, under 
the holding of 42 Op. A.G. No. 1 and its 
precursors, of creating a debt or obligation 
of the United States. Since these opinions 
were not brought to the attention of the 
witnesses and committee members during 
the cited hearings, it appears that the per- 
sons making the statements I have referred 
to did not take them into account. Indeed, 
it seems clear that the statements consti- 
tuted merely a description of the familiar 
law and practice which pertain only to the 
debt obligations of FNMA. 

“It should be noted also that the Partici- 
partion Sales Act of 1966 added a require- 
ment to section 302(c) that the agencies 
transferring portfolios in trust to FNMA 
‘shall guarantee to the trustee timely pay- 
ment thereof.’ Aside from the effect of the 
provision authorizing FNMA ‘to guarantee 
any participations,’ this new provision is 
enough to create a general obligation of the 
United States in favor of FNMA, as trustee, 
and thus of the holders of its participation 
certificates, as beneficiaries. The failure to 
refer to the series of opinions of the Attorney 
General mentioned above no doubt pre- 
vented an appreciation of this result during 
the hearings.” 

The 1961 opinion of the Attorney General 
referred to in this letter, cited a series of 
opinions issued between 1953 and 1959 re- 
lating to the nature of various guaranties 
which Congress had authorized certain offi- 
cers and agencies to give. The first, 41 Op. 
A.G. 138 (1953) involved contracts between 
the Public Housing Administration and cer- 
tain local public housing administration for 
the payments of annual contributions by the 
former. The statute provided that “The 
faith of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment of all annual con- 
tributions contracted for pursuant to this 
section.” In view of this provision, the At- 
torney General ruled that contracts for an- 
nual contributions were valid and binding 
upon the United States and that the faith 
of the United States had been solemnly 
pledged to the payment of such contribu- 
tions in the same terms as its faith had been 
pledged to the payment of its interest bear- 
ing obligations. 

On May 20, 1958, the Attorney General 
ruled, 41 Op. A. G. 363 that a contract of in- 
surance entered into by the Secretary of 
Commerce pursuant to title XI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 68 Stat. 
1267, 70 Stat. 1087, to insure the interest on 
and unpaid balance of the principal of a 
ship mortgage or loan established a valid and 
binding obligation of the United States and 
the faith of the United States was pledged 
to the payment of such obligation in the 
same terms its faith has been pledge to pay- 
ment of interest-bearing obligations. Here 
the statute provided that “The faith of the 
United States is solemnly pledged to the pay- 
ment of interest on and the unpaid balance 
of the principal amount of each mortgage 
and loan insured under this title.” In this 
opinion the Attorney General declared: 

“I do not wish to convey the impression 
in this discussion that I believe there to be 
an order of solemnity of valid general obliga- 
tions of the United States or that some kind 
of legal priority is afforded those contracted 
pursuant to a pledge of faith or credit over 
those not accompanied by such a pledge. 
Conceivably, Congress may establish such 
distinctions, and it sometimes expressly dis- 
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claims general liability. I am, however, un- 
aware of any authority supporting a dis- 
tinction between general obligations of the 
United States in the absence of such con- 
gressional action, 

“Although the legislative history is unen- 
lightening in this respect, it is my view under 
all the circumstances that the ‘pledge of 
faith’ e was inserted in section 
1103(d) in order to make it clear that any 
insurance obligation validly incurred under 
title XI will be a general obligation of the 
United States. Its purpose appears to have 
been to negate any possible implication that 
the obligation of the United States would be 
limited to whatever amount might be in the 
Federal Ship Mortgage Insurance Fund at 
any particular time.“ 

By his opinion of February 4, 1959, 41 Op. 
A. G. 403, the Attorney General held that a 
guaranty of loans by common carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would 
constitute an obligation of the United States 
even though the Act did not contain lan- 
guage expressly pledging the faith or credit 
of the United States. It should be noted 
that the agency authorized to guarantee the 
loans is not a corporate entity and has no 
funds of its own to back up a guaranty. If 
its guaranty did not obligate the United 
States, it would be worthless. 

The loan guarantees of the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee under the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, 69 Stat. 65-2, were held 
to constitute valid obligations of the United 
States despite the absence from the author- 
izing statute of language pledging the faith 
and credit of the United States for such loans 
(41 Op. A.G. 424 (1929)). Here again the 
guaranty was not made by a corporation but 
by an officer of the Government. 

The opinion of April 14, 1961, 42 Op. A. G. 1, 
reached the same conclusion with respect to 
a guaranty given by the Development Loan 
Fund pursuant to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 as amended, 68 Stat. 832, 71 Stat. 
$57. Originally this Fund was an entity 
within the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Thus it stood on the same 
footing as an agency like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In 1958 it was in- 
corporated and in 1959 Congress provided 
that it should maintain certain reserves 
against its guaranties. The question con- 
sidered by the Attorney General was whether 
the incorporation of the Fund in 1958 and 
the imposition of a reserve requirement in 
1959, deprived it of the power it had before 
incorporation to issue guaranties which were 
valid general obligations. The Attorney Gen- 
eral found that these changes did not have 
such effect, saying: 

“It is apparent that the incorporation of 
the Fund was accomplished to increase its 
effectiveness and was completely unrelated 
to the backing of its guaranties. The change 
in form may aero be acts cot Lg 

ue 

“Inasmuch as 8 the H nor the 
1959 action of Congress deprived the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund of the power to bind the 
United States by the guaranties it is author- 
ized to contract, I conclude that a Fund 
guaranty constitutes a general obligation of 
the United States, and, to repeat the words 
employed by the Fund in its inquiry, is 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
United Sta 

In this opinion the Attorney General cited 
the case of National Cored Forgings Co. v. 
United States, 132 F. Supp. 454 (Ct. Cl. 1955) 
in support of his position, there the Court 
declared, by way of dictum: 

“We are of the opinion that when the RFC 
acts within its statutory authority it con- 
tracts both in its corporate capacity and as 
an agent of the United States and that an 
aggrieved contractor with the RFC may bring 
his cause of action in either the District 
Court against the corporation or in this court 
against the United States.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to continue for an additional 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE GUAM CONFERENCE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the re- 
cently concluded conference on Guam 
between the President of the United 
States and Premier Ky of South Vietnam 
raised some questions which need to be 
answered. 

The first question is why this confer- 
ence included the representatives of only 
two countries. At the seven-nation con- 
ference held at Manila October 24 and 
25, the communique issued at the conclu- 
sion of the conference stated: 

We shall continue our military and all 
other efforts, as firmly and as long as may be 
necessary, in close consultation among our- 
selves, until the aggression is ended. 


It further stated: 

All the participants agreed that the value 
of a meeting among the seven nations has 
been abundantly demonstrated by the can- 
did and thorough discussions held... . Meet- 
ings of their Foreign Ministers and Heads of 
Government will also be held as required. 


The seven nations represented at the 
conference were Australia, Korea, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
United States, and the Republic of South 
Vietnam. These are the allies joined to- 
gether in fighting Communist aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia. The conference 
represented a major step in the direction 
of a conference of Far East nations 
which I called for in my Senate speech 
of February 25 last year, following my 
return from a trip to the Far East. At 
that time I pointed out that a precedent 
for such a conference existed in the Or- 
ganization of American States in this 
hemisphere, and I specifically recom- 
mended that the conference include 
those nations which have joined together 
in the formation of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank; namely, Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Cambodia, Ceylon, Nationalist 
China, India, Iran, Japan, South Korea, 
Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, South Vietnam, and Western 
Samoa. It seemed to me then, and it 
seems to me now, that if these nations 
are willing to join together to operate a 
bank for economic development, they 
ought to be able to join together to seek 
peace in their area. Some of the chiefs 
of state with whom I visited during my 
trip indicated privately to me that they 
wished to assume the leadership of such 
an undertaking. President Marcos took 
the lead in arranging the Manila Con- 
ference, which held promise of being a 
major step in this direction. 

The Guam conference, on the other 
hand, appears to represent a step back- 
ward. Instead of these seven nations 
being represented, only two attended. 
No reason has been advanced to explain 
this anomaly. Moreover, the adminis- 
tration has announced that a seven-na- 
tion conference will be held here in 
Washington next month about the time 
of a meeting of the Southeast Asia 
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Treaty Organization. No reason has 
been given for holding the seven-nation 
conference in Washington. No indica- 
tion has been made by administration 
spokesmen that attempts have been made 
to enlarge the conference to include 
other nations participating in the Asian 
Development Bank. And by holding the 
conference in Washington, it would ap- 
pear that the administration is unwill- 
ing to let the leaders of the Far East Na- 
tions continue the initiative begun by 
President Marcos to assume the leader- 
ship of bringing peace to their area. I 
believe it is entirely appropriate for the 
United States to encourage the Far East 
Nations to join together in these con- 
ferences, but I do not believe it is wise 
for the United States to give the appear- 
ance of assuming the leadership. The 
United States can help the free nations of 
Asia preserve their freedom under its 
commitments as a member of SEATO, 
but the leadership of bringing peace to 
Southeast Asia must come from the 
Asians themselves. 

The second question left unanswered 
by the Guam conference was why the 
Representatives of the United States 
failed to respond to the compelling ques- 
tions asked by Premier Ky over the con- 
duct of the war itself. Everyone knows 
that before the pacification program can 
succeed, the military problem of bring- 
ing security to South Vietnam must be 
resolved. Premier Ky has indicated 
many times his full cooperation in the 
program of pacification, including the 
matter of a freely elected constituent 
assembly and a democratically constitut- 
ed government. But the deeply vital 
problems of bringing peace and security 
to his country at the earliest practicable 
date and without a prolongation of the 
war must be faced up to. The questions 
he raised were those of a realist, and the 
failure of our representatives to respond 
to them is not in keeping with reality or 
with the need for trust and confidence 
which must exist among the allies. If 
the administration believes that by fail- 
ing to respond, these questions will fade 
away, it will be disappointed. These 
questions have to do with whether or not 
the war is to be prolonged. They are 
questions which our own people have 
been asking, 

The Guam conference appears to have 
been fully and openly covered by the 
press. Nothing that has appeared in 
press reports answers the questions I 
have referred to. And unless they are 
answered by the President, the Secretary 
of State, or the Secretary of Defense, 
there will be dissatisfaction among not 
only the people in this country, but also 
among the people of the allied nations 
and other Far East nations as well. 

There are many who are still wonder- 
ing why the Guam conference was held 
in the first place. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER ACT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last Congress I introduced leg- 
islation, S. 218, to amend the Federal 
Power Act, which, had it been enacted, 
would have exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission, 
all nonprofit corporations engaged in 
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rural electrification and any other com- 
pany having all of its generating and 
transmission facilities within a single 
State and having no direct connection 
with the facilities of other public utili- 
ties deriving the major portion of their 
electric revenue from sales in another 
State. 

S. 218, which I introduced and which 
was cosponsored by my colleague, Sena- 
tor SmarHers, and the Senators from 
North Carolina, Senator Ervin and Sen- 
ator JORDAN, was considered by the Com- 
merce Committee but failed of favorable 
action by a vote of 8 to 9. The commit- 
tee also considered S. 1459, which was 
introduced by the Senators from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney and Mr. Harris], 
which bill, if it had been enacted, would 
have exempted from Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction, any cooperative or 
nonprofit membership organization fi- 
nanced by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. The latter bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was favorably reported by the 
committee and passed the Senate but 
was not considered by the House since 
the Power and Communications Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee did not 
report it to the full committee as it was 
considering amending the bill to include 
certain private power companies that 
were covered by S. 218. 

Mr. President, I now send to the desk, 
for myself and Senator Smaruers, a bill 
to amend the Federal Power Act with 
respect to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission and ask that it be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1365) to amend the Fed- 
eral Power Act with respect to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission, 
introduced by Mr. Hontanp (for himself 
and Mr. SMATHERS), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
to be noted that this bill would exempt 
from FPC jurisdiction all cooperatives, 
which is most desirable particularly in 
view of the Federal Power Commission’s 
decision of January 5, 1967. In that 
decision, the Commission, it is interest- 
ing to note, held that it does not have 
authority to regulate rural electric co- 
operatives and that in its opinion Con- 
gress never intended it to regulate 
cooperatives under the Federal Power 
Act. It also agreed unanimously that 
FPC jurisdiction over multistate generat- 
ing and transmission cooperatives would 
be in the public interest. 

It is also interesting to note that Com- 
missioner Bagge joined the majority in 
requesting a reappraisal of this issue by 
the Congress but said: 

Simply because the case presents a polit- 
ically controversial issue, we are not entitled 
to take the easy way out. 


He said the majority, by finding no 
evidence that Congress expressly in- 
tended to include cooperatives within the 
Federal Power Act’s regulatory pattern, 
thereby provide “a rationale for shifting 
the burden for responsible action in the 
national interest to the Congress” and 
that this may prove an expedient but 
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certainly not a courageous nor even legal 
disposition of the issue.” Commissioner 
Bagge went on to say that he believed 
Congress could well study the matter 
anew to determine if any amendments 
to the REA Act or the FPC Act are indi- 
cated by present day circumstances. 

Mr. President, in view of the decision 
of the Commission with regard to co- 
cperatives and the indication of the feel- 
ing of the Commission as I have indi- 
cated and inasmuch as any future Com- 
mission could overrule the recent deci- 
sion, I believe it is necessary that the 
exemption provision for cooperatives be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. President, S. 218 of the 89th Con- 
gress failed to obtain favorable consid- 
eration by the committee by one vote. 
It was the subject of the most careful 
consideration by the committee as is in- 
dicated by the hearing record. How- 
ever, the opposition of the Federal Power 
Commission with respect to the features 
of the bill relating to private power com- 
panies, which the Commission believed 
to be broader than was desired was 
strongly asserted, and the committee did 
not favorably consider S. 218. 

The bill I have sent to the desk has 
been rewritten with the objective of tak- 
ing care of the major objections of the 
Federal Power Commission. Our pres- 
ent bill is considerably more restrictive 
than was S. 218 insofar as the exemp- 
tion to be given private power companies 
is concerned. It would affect only two 
private power companies in Florida, 
Florida Power & Light Co., and Tampa 
Electric Co., since the bill as now drafted 
would only apply to a public utility whose 
facilities are all situated in a single 
State and are not used to transmit or re- 
ceive electric energy by direct connec- 
tion, from or to any other State or by 
indirect connection, from or to any other 
State except for temporary or emergency 


purposes. 

This bill would reaffirm the original 
intent of the Congress in enacting the 
Federal Power Act; that the act was to 
supplement and not supplant State and 
local regulation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate in re- 
porting the Federal Power Act said: 

Subsection (a) .. . declares the policy of 
Congress to extend that regulation to those 
matters which cannot be regulated by the 
States and to assist the States in the exercise 
of their regulatory powers, but not to im- 
pair or diminish the powers of any State 
commission, 


The report added that the bill as origi- 
nally introduced had been revised so as 
to remove “every encroachment upon the 
authority of the States.” 

The House committee amended the 
bill to further protect the rights of 
States. The committee report stated: 

The bill takes no authority from State 
commission ... Probably, no bill in re- 
cent years has so recognized the responsibil- 
ities of State regulatory commissions as does 
title II of this bill. 


Mr. President, being firmly convinced 
that the two private power companies in 
Florida, which I believe are in a peculiar 
position insofar as transmission of elec- 
trical energy is concerned since they are 
located on a peninsula, I am hopeful 
that the chairman of the Commerce 
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Committee will afford us early hearings 
on this legislation which has the very 
limited and narrow purpose of making 
clear, once and for all, that Congress 
does not intend to place within the 
ambit of Federal regulation the few 
electric utilities that operate wholly in- 
trastate, that derive their power from 
wholly intrastate sources, that serve 
customers wholly intrastate, and whose 
facilities are all situated in a single 
State and are not used to transmit or 
receive electric energy by direct connec- 
tion from or to any other State or by 
indirect connection from or to any other 
State except for temporary or emergency 
use. 

This bill is of major importance to 
consumers and other users of electricity. 
It will assure that purchasers of electric 
energy from such intrastate facilities, 
that is the individual consumers and 
other users who pay the monthly electric 
bills, are not required to pay the added 
costs of unnecessary and burdensome 
dual regulation—once by the State regu- 
latoyy commissions and once by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. If enacted, the 
legislation would leave the regulation of 
the wholly intrastate utility companies to 
the State commissions. 

This bill will have an extremely narrow 
effect. It will exempt from the Federal 
Power Commission’s reach, in addition 
to the REA’s, only those very few com- 
panies that function wholly intra- 
state, that do not transmit or receive 
any electric energy in interstate 
commerce by direct connection or by in- 
direct connection except for temporary 
or emergency use, and whose operations 
should justifiably be free of Federal regu- 
lation. 

In order for a company to be exempt 
from Federal regulation under the bill, 
it would have to meet the following condi- 
tions: First, all of its facilities must be 
situated in a single State. Second, it 
must have no direct connection through 
its own transmission lines with the trans- 
mission lines of a utility in another State; 
that is, its lines must not be used to 
directly transmit or receive electric en- 
ergy in interstate commerce. Third, it 
must have no indirect connection from 
or to any other State except for tem- 
porary or emergency use. Fourth, it 
must have no contractual arrangement 
to receive or transmit electric energy un- 
der contract with a utility of another 
State. 

One utility whose facilities best ex- 
emplify the type that the bill would ex- 
empt from Federal regulation is the 
Florida Power & Light Co., in my own 
State. The company’s facilities are all 
situated entirely within Florida. The 
company neither purchases nor sells elec- 
tric energy from or to any entity out- 
side the State. Nor does the company 
purchase or sell power from or to any 
entity within the State as part of any 
contractual arrangement to transmit or 
receive power to or from any utility out- 
side the State. Finally, the company re- 
ceives or transmits no power by direct 
connection across a State line, or by in- 
direct connection across a State line ex- 
cept for temporary or emergency use. 

Florida Power & Light, however, like 
other utilities that operate solely intra- 
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state, is closely and intensively regulated 
by the State’s regulatory commission. 
This regulation embraces supervision of 
the company’s books, system of accounts, 
rate structure, and level of rates. With 
regard to rates, the State regulatory com- 
mission has directed the company to re- 
duce its charges to customers nine times 
during the past decade. The Florida 
Commission has compelled annual rate 
reductions during this period totaling 
$46 million. In view of the company’s 
expansion of power sales during the past 
decade, these rate reductions saved the 
consumers over $100 million last year 
alone. According to the American Elec- 
tric Power Service Corporation’s com- 
pilation, in 1965, the company’s charge 
per kilowatt-hour of electricity for resi- 
dential use is some 12.5 nercent below 
the national average and is the fourth 
lowest of the 20 largest investor-owned 
electric utilities in the United States. 
Florida Power & Light’s customers, it is 
evident, are being fully, adequately and 
economically served by the company. 

In these circumstances, I believe that 
it makes no sense to have dual regula- 
tion—Federal and State—for the elec- 
tric energy that Florida Power & Light’s 
customers purchase from that company. 
The company has estimated, for example, 
that it would cost between $4 million and 
$6 million to undertake the property val- 
uations and to set up the additional ac- 
counting techniques called for by the 
Federal Commission’s rules and regula- 
tions. These costs, and the continuing 
additional annual costs of approximately 
$600,000, would be passed on to the com- 
pany’s customers as the added cost of 
providing them with electricity. Given 
the existing, perfectly adequate regu- 
lation of intrastate utilities by the State 
commissioners, it would appear that the 
consumers of electricity in Florida and 
in other States having companies simi- 
larly situated should not be forced to 
bear this unnecessary and burdensome 
expense merely for the sake of regulation 
by a Federal Government agency. 

Mr. President, early and favorable 
consideration of this legislation has be- 
come more important in the case of the 
Florida Power & Light Co., and Tampa 
Electric Co., both of which are located 
on the Florida Peninsula, that to my 
mind places them in a different category 
than a number of other private power 
companies not so situated in view of the 
opinion—opinion No. 517—of the Federal 
Power Commission rendered on March 
20, 1967, that the Florida Power & Light 
Co. is subject to Federal regulations. I 
might point out here that Tampa Elec- 
tric Co. received in January 1964, a 
letter from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion advising them that the Commission 
considered that they were engaged in 
the transmission and sale at wholesale 
of electric energy “in interstate com- 
merce” and that they were, therefore, a 
“public utility” under provisions of the 
Federal Power Act. However, they have 
not yet received an order to show cause. 
This opinion in the Florida Power & 
Light Co. case was by a 3-to-2 vote 
of the Commission. Commissioner John 
A. Carver, Jr., wrote a dissenting opinion 
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in which he was joined by Commissioner 
Lawrence J. O’Connor, Jr. 

Mr. President, I quote from Commis- 
sioner Carver’s dissenting opinion as I 
believe it goes to the heart of this matter 
of Federal jurisdiction. I quote from 
this opinion: 

The vice I find in the Commission's deci- 
sion, which prevents me from joining in its 
statement, is that its adoption of the com- 
mingling theory as a test for jurisdiction 
per se, interprets the Federal Power Act to 
have a reach beyond that which I find in the 
statute. 

The Federal Power Act is today found to 
grant to the Commission jurisdiction over 
any company which generates electric energy 
in the form of alternating three-phase 60- 
cycle current, if that company is intercon- 
nected and electromagnetically synchronized 
with any other generating source producing 
electric energy in the same form in another 
state. 

More than 90% of the Nation’s electric 
generating capacity is interconnected in this 
fashion. The only major exception is the 
electric generation of Texas, which is inter- 
connected within Texas but not with out-of 
Texas systems. Such a test for jurisdiction 
writes out of statute the intrastate and in- 
dustrial exceptions to coverage under the Act, 
and in doing so objectionably usurps a pre- 
rogative of the Congress. 

From its outset, the case was tried on the 
narrow issue of jurisdiction—a so-called 
“straight status case.” Florida Power & 
Light Company has an interconnection with 
Florida Power Corporation, at a point 180 
miles from the Georgia state line. The de- 
cision turns on the theory that at this inter- 
connection, any flow“ of energy from Florida 
Power Corporation to Florida Power and Light 
Company may not be assumed to be Florida- 
generated energy from Florida Power Corpo- 
ration’s generating system, but rather to be 
interstate in origin by reason of the inter- 
connection by the Florida Power Corporation 
with out-of-Florida generating sources. The 
Plorida Power Corporation system is said to 
be Permeated“ or commingled with out-of- 
Florida energy. 

The facts of interconnection are uncon- 
troverted. Aided by the engineering testi- 
mony of Staff witnesses Jessel and Jacobsen, 
the Staff’s case for the ultimate jurisdictional 
fact of electric energy in Florida Power & 
Light Company's system being transmitted in 
interstate commerce is this “permeation” or 
“commingling.” The examiner neatly sum- 
marized: 

“The cause and effect relationship in elec- 
tric energy occurring throughout every gen- 
erator and point on the Georgia, Corp and 
Florida systems constitutes interstate trans- 
mission of electric energy by, to, and from 
Florida. It is the electromagnetic unity of 
response of Florida, Corp, Georgia and other 
interconnecting systems that constitutes the 
interstate transmission of electric energy by 
Florida.” (Ex. Dec. Mimeo., p. 11.) 

In undertaking to temper the impact of the 
examiner's forthrightness (a forthrightness 
conforming to the theory upon which Staff's 
case was submitted), the Commission turns 
to Exhibit 18 as supporting a Commission 
finding (as opposed to an examiner’s find- 
ing) that interstate energy reached the sys- 
tem of Florida Power and Light Company. 
But that exhibit (or any exhibit) shows no 
more than that “commingled” energy reached 
the Florida Power & Light Company system. 
This assumes the fact in issue, and thus begs 
either the question of jurisdiction or the 
question of substantiality or both. No Staff 
exhibit purports to depart from the assump- 
tions made to support the “commingling” 
theory. 

The examiner fairly recognized that “com- 
mingling” is only a theory. But he found 
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that the theory of commingling was sound 
and proved, and that its proof obviated 
tracing. 

If commingling obviates tracing, then the 
reach of the Commission’s jurisdiction is 
plenary. Furthermore, it has become plen- 
ary in 1967, while the act was passed in 1935 
and has not been changed by Congress (in 
respects material here) since. 

The Supreme Court in Connecticut Light 
and Power Co. v. FPO, 324 U.S. 515, at 515, 
credited the Congress with determining that 
“federal jurisdiction was to follow the fiow 
of electric energy.” (at 529) 

But is federal jurisdiction to follow the 
changes in the theories which are devised by 
company or Commission engineers to de- 
scribe a still-mysterious phenomenon? For 
myself, I cannot accept the premise that the 
“commingling” theory can change the law as 
radically as to eliminate two explicit excep- 
tions to our jurisdiction. 

Turning to the cases by the majority, most 
of these cases involved jurisdiction over 
wholesale sales, not jurisdiction per se. The 
two “straight status” cases in the Supreme 
Court reports—Connecticut Light and Power 
Company v. FPC, 324 U.S. 515 (1945), and 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. v. FPC, 319 
U.S. 61 (1942)—do not support the approach 
used here, and the Commission’s opinion 
today is directly contrary to the latter’s 
statement (at 319 U.S. 72) that mere con- 
nection determines nothing.” Today's deci- 
sion has connection determines everything. 

The cases cited in the Commission’s opin- 
ion, although sales cases not solely status 
cases, carry the process of interpreting legis- 
lative language almost as far as the Com- 
mission goes today. The final step may be 
a short one, but short or not, it is legislative. 

The discussion which asserts that the 
commingling or electromagnetic synchro- 
nism test for jurisdiction under section 201 
of the Federal Power Act supports the public 
interest in the expansion and extension of 
interconnection arrangements for greater 
service reliability is not persuasive. I fully 
agree that interconnections serve the objec- 
tive of reliability, and that reliability is 
strongly in the public interest. But with 
the present near universality of intercon- 
nections, it would seem that the Commis- 
sion’s opinion would as likely lead to present 
connections being broken as to new con- 
nections being established or existing con- 
nections strengthened. 

Congress may have intended that the pro- 
vision of section 201(b) which states that 
the Commission “shall not have jurisdiction 
. cover facilities used . . . only for the 
transmission of electric energy in intrastate 
commerce, or over facilities for the trans- 
mission of electric energy consumed wholly 
by the transmitter” was to have a diminish- 
ing effect with the passage of time; but I 
do not think that Congress can be said to 
have intended this diminution to proceed 
to the vanishing point. It reaches that point 
for all practical purposes when the Commis- 
sion adopts the commingling test for de- 
termining interstate flows after virtually the 
entire electric generating capacity of the 
United States is interconnected under elec- 
tromagnetically synchronous conditions. 

My doubts that the statute should be so 
read are reinforced when the diminished 
meaning of section 202 following the applica- 
tion of the commingling test is considered. 

The stated purpose of section 202 was to 
assure an abundant supply of economical 
energy by voluntary interconnection of fa- 
cilities. If jurisdiction inexorably follows 
interconnection, the nonjurisdictional utili- 
ties cannot retain any aspect of their inde- 
pendence once they agree to interconnect. 
Impregnation is indivisible. Such a read- 
ing of section 202 is hearly conformable to 
its spirit, and is inconsistent with 
the legislative history of this part of the Act. 
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Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
Committee on Commerce will favorably 
consider this legislation at an early date. 
Otherwise, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion will extend its bureaucratic hand to 
practically exterminate State power and 
responsibility in this field instead of up- 
holding State jurisdiction and supple- 
menting it by Federal regulation only 
in “those matters which cannot be reg- 
ulated by the States,” as stated by the 
Senate committee in reporting the Fed- 
eral Power Act to the Senate in 1935. 

Mr. President, in concluding, I wish to 
state for the Recorp the attenuated 
threat upon which the Federal Power 
Commission relies in its claim of juris- 
diction over the Florida Power & Light 
Co., and it is moving just the same way 
it did in that case to control the Tampa 
Electric Co. 

Both those companies are joined in a 
Florida pool for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting the service being rendered to 
Florida people and Florida communities, 
so that if there is disaster somewhere, 
one can come to the help of others or all 
can come to the help of one. 

This pool consists of five different con- 
tributing power setups. Two are Florida 
Power & Light and the Tampa Electric 
Co., both completely intrastate. Two are 
municipal utility systems, both com- 
pletely intrastate—the municipal sys- 
tems of Jacksonville and of Orlando. 
The fifth of the contributors to this pool 
is the Florida Power Corp. The Florida 
Power Corp. has a connection with the 
Georgia company at a point 180 miles 
away from the earliest connection, the 
closest connection, with this pool, and 
much farther removed from other con- 
nections which it has with this pool. 

I reiterate that this pool exists solely 
for the protection of the public. The 
Florida, Power Commission itself was in- 
sistent upon the setting up of this ‘pool 
during World War II, when it felt that 
that was the only way that the obliga- 
tions of the power-producing companies 
toward the Federal Government could be 
properly served. 

Less than one-third of 1 percent of 
the total power used by the Florida 
Power & Light Co. has come from the 
Florida Power Corp., and that at points 
vastly remote from any connection of 
the Florida Power Corp. with its Georgia 
associate—so far downstate that engi- 
neers of Florida Power & Light think 
there is no probability whatever of any 
power coming from another State to the 
lines of Florida Power & Light. 

The same situation is true with re- 
spect to Tampa Electric. In the case of 
Tampa Electric, they exist solely in the 
Tampa Bay area. That is where their 
power generators are, that is where their 
consumers are; and they simply have 
been guilty of the crime of pooling their 
power for the purpose of emergency use, 
if any emergency arises, with Florida 
Power & Light, Florida Power Corp., and 
the cities of Orlando and Jacksonville. 

It would be completely irresponsible 
if Congress sat by and watched the Fed- 
eral Power Commission extend the ten- 
tacles of Federal control in such a way 
as to take over such completely intra- 
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state operations as those of the Tampa 
Electric Co. and the Florida Power & 
Light Co. Yet, that is exactly what is 
attempted to be done; and under the 
recent decision—a three-to-two deci- 
sion—of the Federal Power Commission, 
that is what will be done, unless Con- 
gress assexts itself, as it should, to carry 
out the original purposes so clearly an- 
nounced by the committees of both 
Houses and by the advocates of the bill 
in both Houses at the time of the enact- 
ment of the Federal Power Commission 
Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADJOURNMENT 
DATES OF THE TWO HOUSES OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate House Concurrent 
Resolution 292. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 292, which was read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 292 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the two 
Houses adjourn on Thursday, March 23, 1967, 
they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock merid- 
ian, Monday, April 3, 1967. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 292) was considered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION— 
FALSE ALARM 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
weekend the vigilance of Reporter Fred 
P. Graham of the New York Times ex- 
posed a new chapter in the exciting saga 
which asks the question: Can a handful 
of special interests and the champions 
of malapportionment turn back the clock 
on representative government and re- 
establish the “rotten borough” system of 
State government in America? 

The Times reported the behind-the- 
scenes efforts of the advocates of mal- 
apportionment to slip resolutions quietly 
through State legislatures asking Con- 
gress for a constitutional convention to 
amend the Constitution to sanction mal- 
apportionment in State legislatures. 

Since article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides, in part, that: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on 
the Application of the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a Con- 
vention for proposing Amendments. 
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The idea seems to be to get so many 
State legislatures to ask for a convention 
that Congress will be terrified into pro- 
posing the kind of promalapportionment 
amendment it has twice rejected in 2 
years. For a constitutional convention, 
were one convened, could not be limited 
to the reapportionment issue, but could 
make wholesale revisions in our cherished 
and sacred 180-year old Charter of Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus, the opponents of the constitu-. 
tional principle of equal State legislative 
apportionment based on one man, one 
vote, apparently hoped to confront Con- 
gress with a kind of ultimatum: Either 
give us an amendment to reinstate the 
rotten borough system of State appor- 
tionment, or give us a constitutional 
convention, in which all your rights will 
be up for grabs, This strategy could al- 
most be called a sneak attack on the Con- 
stitution, if it did not more closely resem- 
ble an assault by the Marx Brothers on 
Fort Knox. 

ROTTEN BOROUGH ADVOCATES ARE AT LEAST FOUR 
VOTES SHORT OF REQUIRED NUMBER 


For despite any impressive totals of 
the number of State legislatures which 
have asked Congress for some kind of 
action regarding State legislature appor- 
tionment, the number of States which 
have at any time asked Congress for a 
convention to propose a malapportion- 
ment amendment is at least four and 
probably seven States short of the neces- 
sary 34. And of the 30 memorials which 
apparently have been enacted asking for 
such a convention, 24 are certainly void, 
because they were enacted by legislatures 
which were themselves unconstitution- 
ally malapportioned at the time. The 
resolutions apparently enacted by State 
legislatures requesting a convention re- 
garding the reapportionment issue are 
summarized in tables A to D, which ap- 
pear as exhibit 1 at the end of my 
remarks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
tables be printed as exhibit 1 in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


THE CONVENTION CALLS ANALYZED 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
convention requests so far enacted by 
State legislatures can be divided into 
four categories. The first category set 
out in exhibit 1, table A includes the 
24 nearly identical memorials the 89th 
and 90th Congresses have received from 
State legislatures requesting a constitu- 
tional convention for the purpose of 
proposing the following article as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

ARTICLE— 

SECTION 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall prohibit any State which shall have 
a bicameral legislature from apportioning 
the membership of one house of such legis- 
lature on factors other than population, pro- 
vided that the plan of such apportionment 
shall have been submitted to and approved 
by a vote of the electorate of that State. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
restrict or limit a State in its determination 
of how membership of governing bodies of 
its subordinate units shall be apportioned. 
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Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress; 


The second category, set out in exhibit 
1, table B, includes three other memo- 
rials which may have been enacted dur- 
ing the 89th Congress by Georgia, New 
Mexico, and Tennessee, but, according to 
the Library of Congress, were never re- 
ceived by Congress. 

The third category, set out in exhibit 
1, table C, includes the memorials enacted 
this year by three other States, Illinois, 
Colorado, and North Dakota. These me- 
morials have not been received by Con- 
gress, but are, presumably, substantially 
identical to the memorials of the 24 
States in category 1. 

The fourth category, set out in exhibit 
1, table D, includes memorials received 
by the 88th Congress from the 13 State 
legislatures, 11 of which are among 
the 24 which sent memorials on reappor- 
tionment to the 89th and 90th Congress. 
The two new States exclusively in this 
third category are Washington and Wyo- 
ming. None of these 13 resolutions ask 
for or even mention the amendment the 
24 States in the first category have re- 
quested. Rather, these earlier 13 memo- 
rials proposed to legitimize malappor- 
tionment by specifically amending the 
Constitution to exclude the Federal 
courts from review of State legislative 
apportionment. These 13 resolutions 
asked Congress to call a constitutional 
convention “for the purpose of propos- 
ing the following article as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States”: 

ARTICLE — 

Section 1. No provision of this Constitu- 
tion, or any amendment thereto, shall re- 
strict or limit any State in the apportionment 
or representation in its legislature. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power of the United 
States shall not extend to any suit in law 
or equity, or to any controversy relating to 
apportionment of representation in a State 
legislature. 

Sec. 8. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from the date of its submission. 


At most, then, counting the memorials 
of Tennessee, New Mexico, and Georgia, 
which Congress has never received, 30 
State legislatures have at one time or 
another submitted requests for a consti- 
tutional convention to propose a consti- 
tutional amendment to specifically 
permit malapportionment in State legis- 
latures. Two others, Washington and 
Wyoming, asked for a different amend- 
ment. 

CONVENTION CALLS CANNOT BE AGGREGATED 

None of these memorials asks for a 
general constitutional convention to con- 
sider proposing amendments generally, 
as article V of the Constitution contem- 
plates. In fact, each calls for a conven- 
tion to propose a specific amendment 
spelled out, word for word, in the con- 
vention call itself. The North Carolina 
call made it unalterably clear that it 
sought “a convention for the sole pur- 
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pose of proposing an amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution which would provide 
that,” and then it spells out the details 
of the desired amendment. 

Eleven of those States which submitted 
convention calls to the 88th Congress 
asking for emasculation of the judicial 
review of apportionment felt compelled 
to issue new calls for the separate 
amendment they requested of the 89th 
Congress. It therefore appears that even 
requesting States themselves do not 
believe that all the convention calls 
which have been made on the reappor- 
tionment issue can be “stacked up” to 
reach the required 34. 

ALL 30 CONVENTION CALLS VOID 


It is likely that all of the memorials 
calling for legitimization of malappor- 
tionment are invalid for a number of 
constitutional reasons. It is certain that 
24 of the 30 identical memorials re- 
portedly enacted during the 89th Con- 
gress are void for the simple common- 
sense and constitutional reason that they 
were enacted by unconstitutionally mal- 
apportioned legislatures which sought 
through those petitions to amend the 
Constitution so as to legitimize their own 
unlawfulness. Thus the proponents have 
not just two States to go, but at least 28. 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS MAKING ALL 

30 VOID 

Because the malapportionment of 24 
of the 30 State legislatures which may 
have issued convention calls voids those 
memorials, I see no point today in ex- 
ploring the question of their effectiveness 
as legitimate convention calls under 
article V of the Constitution had they 
been issued by fairly apportioned legis- 
latures. Instead, I call the attention of 
those interested in this question to the 
material on this question reprinted in 
exhibit 5, compiled from the Yale Law 
Journal and the Notre Dame Lawyer. 

These materials make ib clear that the 
very form chosen by the drafters of the 
27 identical memorials Congress has re- 
ceived voids them as effective convention 
calls, because they do not comply with 
the requirements of article V of the Con- 
stitution, which they seek to invoke. 

But the basic fact which disqualifies 
all but perhaps six of these memorials 
from serious consideration as either 
legitimate convention calls or expressions 
of popular will is the fact that they were 
enacted by legislatures which were them- 
selves unconstitutionally apportioned at 
the time. 

Would anyone assert that a legislature 
constituted in violation of the consti- 
tutional rights of those it governs can 
legitimately invoke the machinery of 
amendment to legalize its existence by 
amending the Constitution it violates? 
To ask such a question is to answer it. 
It would be as if a State legislature, dis- 
covered to be corrupt, could avoid punish- 
ment by merely repealing the statutes on 
bribery and conflict of interest, or a Gov- 
ernor, convicted of some offense, could 
grant himself a pardon. The very con- 
cept is absurd. But applied to legislative 
apportionment, it is not funny. 

This Nation fought a revolution under 
the banner of “No taxation without rep- 
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resentation,” and “Government only by 
the consent of the governed,” but the 
malapportionment in many of the States, 
including my own, which asked for a re- 
apportionment convention was a na- 
tional scandal. 

Many of these States, like Tennessee, 
had ignored for half a century the pro- 
visions of their own constitutions re- 
quiring regular reapportionment to re- 
flect population shifts. Twenty-four of 
the State legislatures which have memo- 
rialized Congress asking for a constitu- 
tional convention to legitimize malap- 
portionment represented such a minor 
segment of their State’s population that 
the courts either had already or short- 
ly thereafter declared those legislatures 
to be illegally constituted. 

In this light, no weight can be at- 
tached to these convention calls either as 
constitutional acts or expressions of 
popular will. They are void. And no 
amount of scurrying around the coun- 
tryside or waving them about in the Sen- 
ate can breathe life into them—they rep- 
resent the dying gasps of malapportioned 
legislatures which tried to frustrate ma- 
jority rule to save their own illegal 
powers. 

ROTTEN BOROUGH ADVOCATES BOUND TO FAIL 

The battle lines have shifted since the 
last time the rotten borough battle was 
fought in the Senate. That giant, Paul 
Douglas, who led the fight to equality 
of representation in State legislatures is 
gone. We who assisted him and were 
inspired by him are pledged to carry on. 
The scene may have temporarily shifted 
to the statehouse, but all roads for those 
memorials lead to the Senate. 

This latest effort to foist malappor- 
tionment on the American people under 
the guise that they really want to be 
unequally represented in the statehouse 
has been a clever move, but will prove a 
useless one. I wonder whether its archi- 
tects are to be more admired for their 
energy or consoled for their waste of 
time. In at least two of the States their 
most recent efforts appear to have been 
masterpieces of strategy, getting the 
memorials through in at best one State 
by hard bargaming— log rolling” as it 
is called im legislative circles—and in 
another with little public or legislative 
notice. 

In the last analysis, however, Con- 
gress must decide whether 34 States have 
validly asked for a convention. I be- 
lieve the answer is clearly that Congress 
will not be moved to lay open our sacred 
Constitution to amendment on the de- 
fective and self-serving petitions of 25 
rotten borough legislatures which are no 
longer even in existence. 

All the spectres and hobgoblins raised 
by the opponents of fair and equal ap- 
portionment have been dispelled by the 
realities of reapportioned legislatures. 

Nearly every State in the Union has 
now been reapportioned. Rather than a 
big-city-boss or one-party takeover of 
State legislatures, both predicted by 
rotten borough advocates, the last elec- 
tion, as indicated in exhibit 2, produced 
greater suburban and Republican repre- 
sentation in State legislatures than in 
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1962, before this reapportionment battle 
began. The fact is that equal repre- 
sentation in State legislatures is not just 
fair and constitutional government, it is 
good government. I am confident that 
now that we have achieved it, we will not 
lose it. Those of us who believe in equal 
representation in State government are 
prepared to fight for it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks as exhibit 2 
a table showing Republican representa- 
tion in State legislatures, 1962 to 1967; 
as exhibit 3, a series of press reports of 
1967 action by the Illinois and Indiana 
Legislatures; and as exhibit 4, a table 
compiled by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations demon- 
strating the extent of malapportionment 
in American State legislatures as of June, 
1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 2, 3, and 4.) 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that a com- 
pilation of materials regarding the va- 
lidity of State memorials to Congress re- 
questing a constitutional convention be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks, as exhibit 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

EXHIBIT 1—ANALYSIS OF CONVENTION CALLS 
REGARDING REAPPORTIONMENT RECEIVED BY 
CONGRESS From STATE LEGISLATURES 

Taste A.—States which have sent memorials 
to Congress requesting a constitutional 
convention for the purpose of proposing 
an amendment to permit malapportion- 
ment of 1 house of a State legislature 


Sais 
Consti- 
daring Year | tution- Election 
which| of ally | subsequently 
State con- latest appor- | held under fair 
ven- | call | tioned | apportionment 
tion at time 
call of call 
made 
No. Yes, 1966 
No. Do. 
No Do. 
No.. This week 
No. . Yes, 1966. 
Yes... Do. 
No... House only, 
1966 (senate 
continued 
under court 
order to re- 
apportion) 
Yes...) Yes, 1964. 
No....| Not until Jan- 
uary 1968. 
No. Yes, 1966. 
No o. 
No . To be held in 
1967. 
No. Yes, 1966. 
No Yes, 1908 
No....| Yes, 1966 
No Do. 
No Do. 
No Do. 
Nes. . Yes, 1964. 
No. Yes, 1966 (Sen- 
Carolina. 1 ate continues 
under order 
to reappor- 
tion). 
South Dakota 1. 89th | 1965 No... Yes, 1966 
T 89th | 1965 | No.. No. 
1965 | No. Yes, 1966 
1964 No. . Yes, 1965. 


1 These States also memorialized the 88th B. ro- 
questing a different amendment, See table D 
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TaBLE B.—States which reportedly passed 
such resolutions during the 89th Cong., 
but apparently did not submit them to 
that Congress 


g 
Consti- 

3 Year | tution- Election 

Which of ally | subsequently 
State con- latest. appor- | held under fair 

ven- | call med | apportionment 

tion at time 

call of call 

made 

89th | 1965 NO... No. 

89th | 1965 No... Yes, 1966. 

89th | 1965 | No 0. 


Taste C.—States which have reportedly 
passed such memorials this year, but had 
not been noted in the Congressional Record 
as having submitted them to Congress as 
of Mar. 20, 1967 


—— 
Consti- 
during Year | tution- Election 
which] of | ally | subsequently 
State con- latest appor- | held under fair 
ven- | call ned | apportionment 
tion at time 
call of call 
made 
Colorado.] 90th | 1967 | Yes_..| Yes, 1966. 
Ilinois_...------ 90th | 1967 Nes Do. 
North Dakota. 90th | 1967 Les Do. 


Taste D.—States which have sent memorials 
to Congress requesting a constitutional 
convention for the purpose of proposing 
an amendment to prevent judicial review 
of State malapportionment and make it 
constitutional 


— — 

subsequently 

con- latest appor- | held under fair 
cal! 33 apportionment 


State 


TE.—In addition to Washington and Wyoming 

ll ite, all of whose legislatures were su ney, 

declared ‘unconstitutionally malapportioned, re- 

quested of the 88th , & convention for the — — 

be) 1 8 off lative a review of the rotten borough system 

— 3 aig . These States, all of 

e A as memorializing the Soth 

bm s ~ = diferent a pt Drs include: 5 

o, Kansas, Misso Montana, Nevada ‘Oklahoma, 
South’ Carolina, South Mr Dakota, Texas, and Virginia, 


EXHIBIT 2 


Republican representation in State legisla- 
tures, 1962-67 


Election year: 
1962 


EXHIBIT 3 
{From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 11, 1967] 
DIRKSEN AMENDMENT SAILS SAFELY THROUGH 
DEMOCRAT-RUN SENATE 

When the Dirksen Amendment on legis- 
lative districting came sailing out of the In- 
diana Senate last week in the midst of mass 
bill-stripping, name-calling and general con- 
fusion, it did not get the attention it 
deserved. 

It was part of a fascinating swap. 

What was that proposal, so beloved of 
Republicans generally, doing with approval 
from a chamber that the Democrats control 
by an eight-vote margin? It did not squeak 
through; it passed by a 29-20 vote. 
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Eight Democrats, including the caucus 
chairman, joined the Republicans for the 
tour de force. Of course, some small-popu- 
lation county Democrats always have favored 
the idea of letting one legislative chamber 
be districted on a basis other than 
population. 

The Dirksen amendment asks Congress to 
call a convention for enacting an amend- 
ment that would legalize that system, re- 
jected in United States Supreme Court 
decisions. 

One tantalizing explanation was this: 
When certain Democrats were trying to get 
Speaker of the House Otis R. Bowen (R- 
Bremen) to hand down the pari-mutuel 
gambling referendum bill about a week ear- 
lier, some of them reported that the House 
GOP leaders had a price: Pass the Dirksen 
Amendment in the Senate. 

Bowen handed down the bill and it passed 
in the House. But nothing was heard for 
days about Dirksen. Then it passed the 
Senate in a jiffy. And caucus chairman 
James M. Plaskett (D-New Washington), af- 
ter considerable prodding, came up with 
this explanation, It was not pari-mutuel at 
all. That deal never was made. 

The answer was that the Senate Demo- 
crats did not have enough votes to pass their 
own “Kizer plan” on congressional redistrict- 
ing, and wanted badly to send it to the 
House to make a record. To placate some 
of their own rural boys, they had to pass 
Dirksen before they could move Kizer. 


From the Decatur (II.) Herald, Mar. 6, 
1967] 


SUSPENDING RULES Is DANGEROUS 


Republicans can, and do, get their way in 
the dim political catacombs of Springfield. 

It’s simple. They have ample majorities 
in both houses, and they can vote or pass 
almost an their heart desires—appar- 
ently as long as it is not diversion of motor 
fuel tax funds. 

It’s simple, but it’s not right. A majority 
party has some responsibilities, the most 
fundamental of which is to present its pro- 
gram in an open market, debate it in a demo- 
cratic way, and then vote on it. 

This is not what happened last week when 
House Republicans literally rammed through 
a resolution calling for a national constitu- 
tional convention to reverse the one- , 
one-vote ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

House Speaker Ralph T. Smith introduced 
the resolution. One of his colleagues made 
a motion to suspend the rules and another 
quickly followed by calling for a vote on the 
resolution. There was some debate on it, 
mostly by proponents who knew this was 
coming and had prepared to defend it—just 
as their show-biz patriarch in Washington, 
Sen. Everett Dirksen, spoke in behalf of the 
“18th Centurists” who want one house of 
state legislatures to be elected by factors 
other than population. 

Only differences is, Mr. Dirksen is a mem- 
ber of the minority party in Washington and 
he didn’t get anywhere in his defense of 
“enfrancishing the cows and the sows.” 

The Illinois League of Women Voters on 
Saturday attacked the House resolution say- 
ing it was passed “with no hearings and 
practically no discussion.” 

We hope the Republican leadership in the 
Senate takes note of what the League had 
to say. 

Aside from the antiquated arguments of 
their case, House Republicans should know 
better than to pass legislation within minutes 
after it is introduced. Suspending the rules 
is always a dangerous parliamentary tactic 
and should be used only with utmost dis- 
crimination. 

Otherwise, whoever suspends the rules 
might himself be suspended, come electior 
day. 
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ExHIBTIT 4 


State legislative apportionment, July 1, 1961 


ernmental Relations demonstrating extent of malapportion- 


Table compiled by Advisory Commission on In 
: 7 ment in American State legislatures as of June 1961] 
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State Percent Percent 
neces- neces- 
sary to to 
control control 
93,278 | 634,864 15, 417 25.1 30,818 | 104, 767 6,731 25.7 
11. 308 57, 431 4, 603 35.0 5, 654 6, 605 2, 945 49.0 
46,506 | 331,755 3, 868 12.8 16, 277 30, 438 5, 754 (9) 
51, 036 80, 993 35, 983 43.8 17, 863 31, 686 4,927 33.3 
392, 930 6, 038, 771 14, 294 10.7 | 196,465 | 306, 191 72, 105 44.7 
50,113 | 127,520 17, 481 29.8 26, 984 63, 760 7, 867 32.1 
70,423 | 175,940 26, 297 33.4 8, 623 81, 089 191 12.0 
26, 193 70, 000 4,177 22.0 12, 741 58, 228 1, 643 18.5 
130, 304 | 935, 047 9, 543 12.3 52,122 | 311,682 2, 868 14.7 
73,021 | 556,326 13, 050 8 19, 235 185, 422 1, 876 ©) 
25, 311 50, 040 8, 515 12, 407 15, 163 7,044 09 
15, 163 93, 460 915 16. 6 10, 590 15, 576 915 32.7 
173, 812 | 565,300 53, 500 28.7 | 170,865 | 160, 200 34. 433 39. 9 
93,250 | 171, 089 39, 011 40.4 46, 625 79, 538 14, 804 34.8 
55,110 | 266,314 29, 696 35.2 25,532 | 133, 157 7,910 26.9 
54,465 | 343, 231 16, 083 26.8 17. 428 68, 46 2, 069 18.5 
79,951 | 131, 906 45,122 42.0 30, 382 67, 789 11, 364 34.1 
83,513 | 248, 427 31, 175 33.0 31,019 | 120, 205 6, 909 34.1 
28. 508 45, 687 16, 146 46.9 6, 418 13, 102 2. 394 39.7 
106,920 | 492, 428 15, 481 ® 29, 290 82, 071 6, 541 ® 
128, 714 199,107 86, 355 44.6 21, 452 49, 478 3, 559 45.3 
200,682 | 690,259 55, 806 29.0 71,120 | 135, 268 34, 006 44.0 
50, 953 99, 446 26, 458 40.1 26, 060 99, 446 8, 343 34.5 
44,452 | 126, 502 14, 314 34.6 15, 558 50, 542 3,570 29.1 
127,053 | 155, 683 96, 477 47.7 26, 502 52, 970 3, 960 20,3 
12, 049 79, O16 894 16.1 7,178 12, 537 894 36.6 
32, 822 51, 757 18, 824 36.6 T OE OR Ae! | owe 
16, 781 127, 016 568 8. 0 7, 710 12, 525 568 35.0 
New Hampshire 1. 25, 288 41, 457 15, 829 45.3 1,517 @) @) 43.9 
New Jersey 288,894 | 923, 545 48, 555 19.0 101,113 143, 913 48, 555 46.5 
New Mexico 29,719 | 262,199 1,874 14.0 14, 394 29, 133 1,874 27.0 
287,626 | 366,000 | 207,000 36.9 | 111,882 | 150,000 15, 000 38.2 
91,123 272,111 45, 031 36.9 37, 968 82, 059 4, 520 27.1 
12, 907 42, 041 4, 698 3L9 5, 499 8, 408 2, 665 40.2 
288,073 | 439,000 | 228, 000 41.0 70,850 97, 064 10, 274 30.3 
52,916 | 346, 038 13, 125 24.5 19, 242 62, 787 4, 496 29.5 
58, 956 69, 634 29, 917 47.8 29, 478 39, 660 18, 955 48.1 
226,387 | 553, 154 51, 793 34.1 53,902 | 139, 293 4, 485 37. 7 
18, 684 47, 080 486 18. 1 8. 594 18. 977 486 46.5 
51,796 | 216, 382 8, 629 26.6 19, 214 29, 490 8, 629 46.7 
19, 443 43, 287 10, 039 38.3 9,074 16, 688 3, 531 38.5 
108,093 | 237, 905 39, 727 26.9 36, 031 79, 301 3, 454 28.7 
309, 022 1. 243,158 | 147, 454 30.3 62,864 105,725 83, 987 38.6 
35, 625 64, 760 9, 408 21.3 13, 916 32, 380 1,164 33,3 
12, 996 18, 606 2, 927 47.0 1, 585 33, 155 38 11.6 
99,174 | 285, 194 51, 637 37.7 39,669 | 142, 597 20, 071 36.8 
58,220 | 145, 180 20, 023 33.9 28, 820 57, 648 12, 399 35.3 
58,138 | 252,925 74, 384 46.7 18, 604 | 252,925 4, 391 40.0 
119, 780 | 208, 343 74, 293 45.0 39, 528 87, 486 19,651 40.0 
12, 225 30, 074 8, 062 26. 9 5, 894 10, 024 2, 930 35.8 


1 Issues of the National Civic Review published by the National Municipal League indicate that these States 
‘tioned seats in 1 or both houses after July 1, 1961, but prior to the U.S. Supreme Court decision in Baker v. 

2 Not available. 

3 Unicameral legislature. 


Source: National Municipal League, Compendium on Legislative Apportionment, 2d edition (January 1962). 


Exurerr 5 
MATERIALS REGARDING VALIDITY OF STATE 


CONVENTION; SOME PROBLEMS 
(By Arthur Earl Bonfield*) 

All of the existing amendments to the 
United States Constitution were proposed 
to the states by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress. Proponents of the three 
provisions under discussion here seek to 
avoid this procedure. They are attempting 
to invoke an alternative means of submitting 
to the states amendments to our fundamen- 
tal law. In addition to the direct Congres- 
sional initiation of the amending process, 
Article V1 provides that “on the Application 
of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the sev- 
eral states [Congress] shall call a Convention 


*Assistant Professor of Law, University of 
Iowa College of Law; B.A., Brooklyn College; 
LL.B., LL. M., Yale Law School. 

1 U.S, Const. art. V. 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 

Amendments to this Constitution, 
or, on the Application of the Legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call a 
Convention for proposing amendments, 


for proposing amendments.” The present 
paper will consider some of the difficult ques- 
tions raised by the current effort to utilize 
this particular mode of “proposing” amend- 
ments to our Constitution. 

At the outset, it should be noted that 
many of the significant questions that will 
arise in the present attempt to propose 
amendments to our fundamental law by con- 
vention will not be resolvable in the course.* 


which, in either Case, shall be valid to all 
Intents and Purposes, as part of the Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
Conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other Mode of Ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress. 

2 See Coleman v. Miller, 307 U.S. 433, 457 
(1939) (concurring opinion). Dowling, 
Clarifying The Amending Process, 1 WASH. 
& Lee L. Rev. 215 (1945). In Coleman v. 
Miller, the Court held that the effectiveness 
of a state’s ratification of a proposed amend- 
ment which it had previously rejected, and 
the period of time within which a state 
could validly ratify a proposed amendment, 
were nonjusticiable political questions with- 
in the exclusive and irrevocable determina- 
tion of Congress. 
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Strong dicta even go so far as to insist that 


P 
ess are nonjusticiable* But there is evi- 
dence of a substantial nature to the con- 
trary. It would indicate that some of the 
questions which may arise in this process 
can be settled on the merits by the judi- 
clary.“ However, those that are beyond the 
capacity of the courts to decide because they 
are nonjusticiable political questions will 
be resolvable solely by Congress. Its deci- 
sion in such cases will be final and con- 
clusive on the courts Nevertheless, in the 
exercise of that power Congress . is [still] 
governed by the Constitution.” “ 


I 


The first question raised by the current 
efort to propose amendments to our Na- 
tional Constitution via a convention con- 
cerns the sufficiency of the resolutions spon- 
sored by the Council of State Governments 
for this purpose” Are they proper appli- 
cations for a “Convention” within the mean- 
ing of Article V? If they are not, their adop- 
tion by the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
states would neither authorize nor compel 
Congress to summon a convention empowered 
to propose amendments to the Constitution. 
The reasons for this are several. 

In the first place, the United States is a 
government of delegated powers. Conse- 
quently, it possesses no authority save that 
conferred upon it by the Constitution. Arti- 
cle V, the only provision in the Constitution 
dealing with its amendment, must therefore 
be deemed exhaustive and not merely illus- 
trative of the Federal Government's powers 
in this regard. ‘That provision explicitly 
provides two modes for proposing constitu- 
tional amendments. Only one of these con- 
templates the convening of a convention 
empowered to propose amendments. Such 
a “Convention” is authorized by Article V 
only when two-thirds of the state legisla- 
tures have made “Applications” for one. 
As a result, applications within the meaning 
of Article V from two-thirds of the state 


3 See id. at 457-59 (concurring opinion). 

Proclamation under authority of Congress 
that an amendment has been ratified will 
carry with it a solemn assurance by the Con- 
gress that ratification has taken place as the 
Constitution commands. Upon this assur- 
ance a proclaimed amendment must be ac- 
cepted as a part of the Constitution, leaving 
to the judiciary its traditional authority of 
interpretation. ... Undivided control of 
[the amending] process has been given by 
the Article exclusively and completely to 
Congress. The process itself is “political” in 
its entirety . . . and is not subject to 
judicial guidance, control or interference at 
any point. 

See also text accompanying note 22 infra, 
and Dowling, note 2 supra. 

See Leser v. Garnett, 258 U.S. 130 (1922); 
Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U.S. 368 (1921); National 
Prohibition Cases, 253 U.S. 350 (1920); 
Hawke v. Smith, No. 1, 253 U.S. 221 (1920); 
Hollingsworth v. Virginia, 3 U.S. (3 Dall.) 
378 (1798). 

This article will not attempt to fully ex- 
plore the extent to which the Courts can or 
should take it upon themselves in suits 
properly before them to independently re- 
solve the various questions that may arise 
in the amending process. On the justici- 
ability of questions arising in the amending 
Process see ORFIELD, AMENDING THE FEDERAL 
Comnstirvrion 7-36 (1942); Clark, The Su- 
preme Court and the Amending Process, 39 
Va. L. Rev. 621 (1953); Note, 70 Harv. L, Rev. 
1067 (1957). 

Coleman v. Miller, 307 U.S. 433 (1939); cf. 
United States v. Sprague, 282 U.S. 716 (1931). 

Coleman v. Miller, supra, note 5, at 457 


(1989). 

TA the Constitution to Strengthen 
the States în the Feđeral System, 19 State 
Government 10 (Winter No. 1 1963). 
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legislatures must fairly be deemed absolute 
prerequisites to the summoning of such a 
body.“ 

There is a second reason why valid Article 
V applications from the requisite number of 
state legislatures must be deemed prior con- 
ditions to the summoning of any convention 
empowered to propose amendments. If these 
applications are not prerequisites to such a 
convention call, on its own say-so, a majority 
of Congress could validly summon such a 
body. By the same simple majority, Con- 
gress could determine the convention’s make- 
up and mode of operation. It could there- 
fore provide that the convention could pro- 
pose amendments to the states by a mere 
majority of its delegates. 

But Article V insists that a two-thirds vote 
be required by both Houses of Congress, or 
that two-thirds of the state legislatures 
make “Application” for a Convention,“ be- 
fore an amendment to the Constitution may 
be proposed to the states. This reflects the 
conviction of the founding fathers that the 
seriousness of this kind of action demands a 
national consensus of the sort required to 
achieve such two-thirds votes, Permitting 
a majority of Congress, on its own say-so, to 
call a convention empowered to propose con- 
stitutional amendments approved by a sim- 
ple majority of the latter’s delegates would, 
therefore, frustrate the well-reasoned inten- 
tions of the founding fathers in this respect; 
for the kind of consensus required to secure 
a two-thirds vote of Congress or applications 
for a “Convention” from two-thirds of the 
state legislatures would no longer be required 
to trigger the amending process. 

There is a further reason why Congress 
may not call a convention empowered to 
propose amendments to the Constitution 
until it has received the kinds of applications 
contemplated by Article V from the requisite 
number of state legislatures. “A high degree 
of adherence to exact form... is desirable 
in this ultimate legitimating process.“ 0 Be- 
cause of the uniquely fundamental nature of 
a constitutional amendment, attempts to al- 
ter our Constitution should not be filled with 
highly questionable procedures which could 
reasonably cast doubt on the ultimate 
validity of the provision produced. The 
procedure followed in any effort to amend 
the Constitution should be so perfect that 
it renders unequivocal to all reasonable men 
the binding nature of the product. Con- 
sequently, Article V must insist upon a firm 
and unyielding adherence to the precise pro- 
cedures it provides. This unusual need for 
certainty in the process of amending our 
fundamental law also lends additional force 
to the assumption that the precise proce- 
dures provided in Article V must be deemed 
exclusive. 

Prior discussion demonstrates that in the 
process of “proposing Amendments” to the 
Constitution by “Convention,” Congress re- 
sembles those state legislatures that are em- 
powered to create such a body only after a 
demand for such action by the people at the 
polls.* That is, Congress may not call a 


8 See ORFIELD, AMENDING THE FEDERAL CON- 
STITUTION 40 (1942); Corwin & Ramsey, The 
Constitutional Law of Constitutional Amend- 
ment, 26 Notre Dame Law, 185, 196 (1951); 
Black, The Proposed Amendment of Article 
V: A Threatened Disaster, 72 Yate L.J. 957, 
962-64 (1963). 

»The terms of Article V in no way suggest 
that Congress may not convene such a body 
by the usual vote required for Congressional 
action. Consequently, no more than a ma- 
jority vote would seem to be required to 
“call a Convention.” 

1 Black, supra note 8, at 963. 

u See Iowa Const. art. X. §3; Nev. Const. 
art. XVI, 5 2: N.Y. Const. art. XIX, §1; SD. 
Const. art. XXIII, § 2; Tenn. Const. art. XI, 
§ 3, 
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convention empowered to “propose” amend- 
ments to the Constitution unless it receives 
from two-thirds of the state legislatures the 
kinds of applications for such action that 
are contemplated by Article V. As a con- 
sequence, the resolutions sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments and adopted 
by the legislatures of several states must be 
carefully scrutinized in order to determine 
their adequacy in this respect. If these res- 
olutions are not applications for a conven- 
tion within the meaning of Article V in no 
case would Congress be authorized or obli- 
gated to call a “Convention” pursuant 
thereto. 

The resolutions sponsored by the Council 
of State Governments provide as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring that this Legislature 
respectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing the following article 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States.” [The text of one of the 
three desired constitutional amendments is 
then inserted.] ” 

It can be argued with substantial persua- 
siveness that these resolutions are not ap- 
plications for an Article V “Convention.” 

Article V clearly specifies that Congress 
“shall call a Convention for proposing 
Amendments.” The process of proposing 
amendments contemplates a conscious weigh- 
ing and evaluation of various alternative 
solutions to the problems perceived. As 
Professor Charles Black has noted: 

“The process of ‘proposal’ by Congress con- 
tained in the first alternative of Article V, 
obviously [and necessarily] includes the 
process of plenary deliberation upon the 
whole problem to which the amendment is 
to address itself. It entails choice among 
the whole range of alternatives as to sub- 
stance and wording. It is ‘proposal’ in the 
most fully substantial sense, where the pro- 
poser controls and works out the content 
and form of the proposition. It is very 
doubtful whether the same word two lines 
later, in the description of the second alter- 
native, ought to be taken to denote a me- 
chanical take-it or leave-it process.” 1 

Common sense alone suggests that Article 
V contemplates a deliberative convention 
that would itself undertake fully to evaluate 
a problem, and propose those particular solu- 
tions that it deems desirable. The reason 
for this is that amendments to our National 
Constitution are chiefly matters of national 
concern. Consequently, all the alternatives 
should be carefully explored and debated on 
a national level, and the details of any pro- 
posed amendments fully worked out on a 
national level, before they are sent to the 
states for their more locally oriented action 
of ratification. 

With this in mind, it can reasonably be 
assumed that the two modes provided for 
“proposing” amendments found in Article V 
were to be symmetrical. Whether “pro- 
posed” by Congress or a “Convention,” the 
problem at which any amendment is di- 
rected is to be “considered as a problem, with 
[an evaluation] of a wide range of possible 
solutions and an opportunity to raise and 
discuss them all in a body with national 
responsibility and adequately flexible 
power.“ Consequently, the “Convention,” 
contemplated by Article V was to be a fully 
deliberative body—with power to propose to 
the states as amendments any solutions to 
the problem submitted to the “Convention” 
that it deemed best. 

If Article V contemplates this kind of a 
Convention . for proposing Amend- 
ments.“ the resolutions sponsored by the 


12 Amending the Constitution to Strengthen 
the States in the Federal System, 19 State 
Government 10, 11-14 (Winter No. 1 1963). 

33 Black, supra note 8, at 962. 

Id. at 963 (emphasis added). 
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Council of State Governments should be 
deemed insufficient applications within the 
meaning of that provision. Instead of re- 
questing a deliberative convention with full 
power to propose to the states any amend- 
ments dealing with the subject in question 
that it thinks proper, these resolutions de- 
mand “a convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing the following article as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States." As a result, the resolutions in 
issue really call for a convention empowered 
soley to approve or disapprove in a mechani- 
cal way the text of specific amendments that 
have already been “proposed” elsewhere. In 
this sense, the proponents of these resolu- 
tions seek to make the “Convention” part 
of the ratifying process, rather than part of 
the deliberative process for “proposing” con- 
stitutional amendment.“ Consequently, the 
resolutions in question should not empower 
Congress to call a convention authorized to 
submit amendments to the states for ratifi- 
cation. They are not Applications for a] 
Convention . for proposing amendments” 
as Article V demands; rather, they are ap- 
plications for a convention empowered solely 
to approve or disapprove the submission to 
the states of particular amendments “pro- 
posed” elsewhere. 

Furthermore, Congress has no authority 
to treat the resolutions sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments as applica- 
tions for the kind of convention Article V 
does contemplate. It cannot be inferred 
from these resolutions requesting a conven- 
tion empowered solely to approve or dis- 
approve particular amendments for submis- 
sion to the states, that the state legislatures 
tendering them would be satisfied or willing 
to have a plenary convention consider the 
problems at which these amendments were 
directed, and submit to the states the solu- 
tions to those problems that the convention 
deems best. “It is not for Congress to guess 
whether a state which asks for one kind of 
a ‘convention’ wants the other as a second 
choice. Altogether different political con- 
siderations might govern.” 17 

A further defect in the resolutions may 
preclude their characterization as valid Ar- 
ticle V applications. The text of each of 
the amendments contained in the proposi- 
tions sponsored by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments specifies that it is to be ratified by 
“the state legislatures.”** Article V clearly 
indicates that regardless of the mode of an 
amendment’s proposal, Congress is to decide 
whether it shall be ratified by three-fourths 
of the state legislatures or three-fourths of 
special ratifying conventions held in each 
state.” As a result, the resolutions in ques- 
tion may also be deemed insufficient as Ar- 
ticle V applications because they are at- 
tempting to achieve an illegitimate end. 
They seek to deny Congress the discretion 
to choose the mode whereby the states might 
ratify any product of the convention they 
seek. 


Prior discussion should demonstrate that 
Congress could not legitimately treat the 
resolutions in questions as valid applica- 
tions for an Article V convention. Conse- 
quently, it should have no authority to call 
such a “Convention for proposing Amend- 


See text accompanying note 12, supra. 

Shanahan, P Constitutional 
Amendments: They Will Strengthen Federal- 
State Relations, 49 A.B.A.J. 631, 633 (1963). 
He specifically notes that the purpose of in- 
cluding the actual text amendments was to 
insure that the “applicants” for a conven- 
tion retained control over the amendments 
ultimately proposed. 

* Black, supra note 8, at 964. 

% Amending the Constitution to Strengthen 
the States in the Federal System, 19 State 
Government 10, 11-14 (Winter No. 1 1963). 

1 United States v. Sprague, 282 U.S. 716 
(1931). 
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ments” to the Constitution pursuant thereto. 
Since precedent does exist for the proposition 
that courts will review the validity of a con- 
stitutional amendment on the merits in 
light of some procedural defects that may 
haye vitiated its proper proposal or adop- 
tion,” there is a possibility that amendments 
proposed by any convention called pursuant 
to these resolutions would be held invalid 
in an appropriate judicial proceeding. In- 
deed, at the behest of a proper litigant a 
court might even enjoin the election of dele- 
gates to any convention called on the basis 
of such inadequate Article V applications, 

However, it can be argued with great force 
that the sufficiency for Article V purposes 
of the resolutions sponsored by the Council 
of State Governments is a nonjusticiable 
political question, * whose resolution is com- 
mitted exclusively and finally to Congress. 
While there is no case directly on point, the 
dicta of four Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Coleman v. 
Miller * should be recalled. “Undivided con- 
trol of [the amending] process has been 
given by. . . Article [V] exclusively and com- 
pletely to Congress. The process itself 18 
‘political’ in its entirety from submission 
until an amendment becomes part of the 
Constitution, and is not subject to judicial 
guidance, control or interference at any 
point.” 3 

Furthermore, there may be a “textually 
demonstrable constitutional commitment of 
the [particular] issue to a coordinate politi- 
cal department.“ That is, since Congress 
is to call the Article V convention on receipt 
of applications from the proper number of 
states requesting such a body, Congress 
alone may be empowered to decide whether 
those applications tendered are sufficient. By 
the same token it can be argued that the 
validity of these resolutions as applications 
for an Article V convention is nonjusticiable 
because of “the impossibility of a court’s 
undertaking independent resolution [of the 
question] without expressing lack of respect 
due coordinate branches of government.“ * 
If this is true, and the validity of these 
resolutions as applications for an Article V 
convention is “not meet for judicial deter- 
mination,” the decision of Congress on this 
question, whatever it is, will be conclusive 
on the courts for all purposes, 


Ir 


The next question presented by the current 
effort to propose amendments to the Consti- 
tution by convention concerns the role of 
state governors in the application process, 
Must applications for an Article V conven- 
tion be approved by the legislatures and the 
governors of two-thirds of the states to be 
effective? Or, is legislative approval of these 
applications by the required number of 
states alone sufficient to empower Congress 
to call a convention for proposing 
amendments? 

It should be noted that the Council of 
State Governments specifies that the reso- 
lution it sponsors “should be in whatever 
technical form the state employs for a single 


The courts will adjudicate on the merits 
the validity of a constitutional amendment 
in light of any alleged procedural defects that 
may have vitiated its proper proposal or 
adoption. See Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U.S. 368 
(1921); National Prohibition Cases, 253 U.S. 
350 (1920); Hawke v. Smith, No. 1, 253 U.S. 
221 (1920); Hollingsworth v. Virginia, 3 U.S. 
(3 Dall.) 378 (1798). 

a See Wheeler, Is a Constitutional Conven- 
tion I ing?, 21 ILL. L. Rev. 782, 791-92 
(1927); Note, Proposing Amendments to the 
United States Constitution by Convention, 70 
Harv. L. Rev. 1067, 1071 (1957) . 

z Coleman v. Miller, 307 U.S. 433 (1939). 

Id. at 459 (1939) (concurring opinion). 

* Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 217 (1962). 

3 Id. at 217. 
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resolution of both houses of the legislature 
which does not require the Governor to 
approve or veto.“ “ The correctness of the 
approach taken by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments in this respect depends on whether 
the term “legislature” in the application 
provision of Article V means the whole legis- 
lative process of the state—as defined in the 
state constitution—or only its representa- 
tive lawmaking body. As we will see, close 
analogies suggest that this is a justiciable 
question. 

The 1920 case of Hawke v. Smith, No.1” 
interpreted “legislatures” in the ratification 
clauses of Article V to mean the representa- 
tive lawmaking body only, since “ratification 
by a State of a constitutional amendment 
is not an act of legislation within the proper 
sense of the word.“ If the term “‘legisla- 
ture” is interpreted to mean only the state’s 
representative lawmaking body in the ratifi- 
cation clauses of Article V, it should bear 
the same meaning in the application clauses 
of that provision. There would seem to be 
no valid reason for according a different 
meaning to the one term in these two dif- 
ferent clauses of the same constitutional 
provision. 

Further support for the view that the 
governor of a state need not sign its appli- 
cation for an Article V convention can be 
gleaned from the case of Hollingsworth v. 
Virginia. In that suit counsel argued that 
the Eleventh Amendment was invalid be- 
cause after it had been approved for proposal 
to the states by a two-thirds vote of Con- 
gress, it had not been tendered to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. On this basis it was 
asserted that the Amendment had never 
been properly submitted to the states for 
their ratification. Mr. Justice Chase an- 
swered this contention by asserting that “the 
negative of the President applies only to 
the ordinary cases of legislation; he has 
nothing to do with the proposition, or adop- 
tion, of amendments to the Constitution.” * 

It is easy to apply this reasoning to the 
powers of state governors and conclude 
similarly that the executive of the state has 
no function to perform in the application 
process under Article V. The governor's 
approval of such an application for a con- 
vention is unnecessary; and an executive 
veto may be disregarded. Consequently, 
effective applications for an Article V con- 
vention need only be approved by a state's 


„ Amending the Constitution to Strengthen 
the States in the Federal System, 19 State 
Government 10, 11 (Winter No. 1 1963). 

21253 U.S. 221 (1920). That case held that 
a state could not restrict the ratifying power 
of its legislature by providing for a binding 
popular referendum on the question. 

3 Id. at 229. As a result, the Court held 
that a state constitutional provision that pro- 
vided for a referendum on the action of the 
General Assembly in ratifying any proposed 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion was in conflict with Article V. Contra, 
State ex rel. Mullen v. Howell, 107 Wash. 167, 
181 Pac. 920 (1919). An approach similar to 
that of Hawke v. Smith, No. 1 has been taken 
by state courts with regard to state constitu- 
tional amendments. See Mitchell v. Hopper, 
153 Ark. 515, 241 S. W. 10 (1922); Larkin v. 
Gronna, 69 N.D. 234, 285 N. W. 59 (1939). 

3 U.S. (3 Dall.) 378 (1798). 

% Ick. at 381. “The most reasonable view 
would seem to be that the signature of the 
chief executive of a state is no more essential 
to complete the action of the legislature upon 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
than is that of the President of the United 
States to complete the action of Congress 
in proposing such an amendment.” Ames, 
The Proposed Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S. During the First Century of 
its History, H.R. Doc. No. 353, pt. 2, 54th 
Cong, 2d Sess., 298 (1897). 
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legislature —and in this respect, the theory 
upon which the resolutions sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments is predicated 
is correct. 

ur 


The current effort to seek a constitutional 
convention through the application process 
also raises a question of timing. That is, in 
order to be effective, within what period 
must the resolutions be adopted by two- 
thirds of the state legislatures? There 
would seem little doubt that Congress would 
neither be empowered nor under a duty to 
call an Article V convention unless it re- 
ceives “relatively contemporaneously,” 
proper applications from the required num- 
ber of state legislature.“ The reason for 
this is that each step in the amending 
process is meant to demonstrate significant 
agreement among the people of this coun- 
try—at one time—that changes in some par- 
ticular part or the whole of our fundamental 
law are desirable. Nothing less would seem 
acceptable in a process of such significance 
and lasting impact. 

The case of Dillon v. Gloss * lends support 
to the assumption that a convention can 
properly be called pursuant to applications 
for an Article V convention only if they are 
made relatively contemporaneous by the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the states. In 
that suit the United States Supreme Court 
sustained the power of Congress to fix the 
time period during which ratification of a 
pending amendment could be effective. 


u See STAFF or HOUSE COMM. ON THE Ju- 
DICIARY, 82ND CONG., 2d SESS., PROBLEMS RE- 
LATING TO STATE APPLICATIONS FOR A CONVEN- 
TION TO PROPOSE CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITA- 
TIONS ON FEDERAL Tax RATES 7-8 (Comm. 
Print 1952); Note, 70 Harv, L. Rev, 1075 
(1957). 

31 Additionally, Congress may not properly 
call an Article V Convention unless a sufi- 
cient number of timely applications also 
agree on the problem or general subject 
matter that such a body should consider. 
But they need not be otherwise identical. 
That is, it is sufficient if the specific consti- 
tutional changes suggested by each applica- 
tion concern the same general subject mat- 
ter; it is not necessary that each application 
propose the same changes in that subject 
matter. See Srarr or HOUSE COMM. ON THE 
JUDICIARY, 82ND CONG. 2d Sess., PROBLEMS RE- 
LATING TO STATE APPLICATIONS FOR A CONVEN- 
TION TO PROPOSE CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS 
OF FEDERAL Tax Rares 15 (Comm. Print 
1952); Corwin & Ramsey, The Constitutional 
Law of Constitutional Amendment, 26 NOTRE 
Dame Law. 185, 195-96 (1951); Note, 70 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1067 (1957). But see ORFIŒELD, op. cit. 
supra note 8, at 42; Wheeler, Is a Constitu- 
tional Convention Impending?, 21 Inu, L. Rev. 
782, 795 (1927). 

The prior position seems correct for many 
of the same reasons that such applications 
must be reasonably contemporaneous to be 
effective. Sufficient national agreement to 
warrant the calling of an Article V Conven- 
tion is evidenced only if the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the states agree that a conven- 
tion is needed to deal with the same general 
problem or subject matter. Consequently, 
applications for a convention dealing with 
divergent subjects such as some dealing with 
the treaty power, some dealing with the tax- 
ing power, and some desiring a general con- 
stitutional revision, should not be counted 
together. The problem of whether hetero- 
geneous applications should be considered 
together does not really arise in the present 
case since the Council of State Governments 
proposes that two-thirds of the states adopt 
identical resolutions. Twelve states have al- 
ready adopted one of these resolutions. 
Graham, The Role of the States in Proposing 
Constitutional Amendments, 49 A. B. A. J. 1175, 
1182-83 (1963). 

3 256 U.S. 368 (1921). 
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After noting that Article V was silent on this 
question, the Court commented as follows: 
“What then is the reasonable inference or 
implication? Is it that ratification may be 
had at any time as within a few years, a 
century or even a longer period; or that it 
must be had within some reasonable period 
which Congress is left free to define?” * 

After admitting that neither the debates 
in the Federal Convention nor those in the 
state conventions ratifying the Constitution 
shed any light on this question, the Court 
concluded that the fair inference or impli- 
cation from Article V is that the ratification 
must be within some reasonable time after 
proposal, which Congress is free to fix.” = 
‘The Court's rationale was: 

“As ratification is but the expression of 
the approbation of the people and is to be 
effective when had in three-fourths of the 
States, there is a fair implication that it 
must be sufficiently contemporaneous in 
that number of States to reflect the will of 
the people in all sections at relatively the 
same period which of course ratification 
scattered through a long series of years 
would not do.” * 

This logic would seem equally compelling 
in regard to the process of proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Article V is 
silent as to how long applications for a con- 
vention are to retain their vitality. But to 
exhibit any significant or meaningful agree- 
ment as to the desirability of such a conven- 
tion, applications from two-thirds of the 
states must be “sufficiently contempora- 
neous .. . to reflect the will of the people 
in... [different] sections at relatively the 
same period.” That is, “to be obligatory 
upon Congress, the applications of the states 
should be reasonably contemporaneous with 
one another, for only then, would they be 
persuasive of a real consensus of opinion 
throughout the nation for holding a con- 
vention, and by the same token, they ought 
also to be expressive of similar views respect- 
ing the. . . [subject matter] of the amend- 
ment sought.” * 

While Dillon v. Gloss * seems to establish 
the authority of Congress to fix reasonable 
time limitations for the application as well 
as the amending process, it does not solve 
the problem as to what would be considered 
sufficient contemporaneity in absence of such 
a stipluation. The case of Coleman v. 
Miller% is relevant to this inquiry, since it 
held that the period of time within which 
the states could validly ratify a proposed 
amendment was a nonjusticiable political 
question. That is, in the absence of any 
edification from Congress as to what con- 
stitutes a reasonable time in the ratifica- 
tion process, the Court refused to make such 
a determination. Its rationale was that— 

the question of a reasonable time in 
Many cases would involve. . . an appraisal 
of a great variety of relevant conditions, 
political, social and economic, which can 
hardly be said to be within the appropriate 
range of evidence receivable in a court of 
justice and as to which it would be an 
extravagant extension of judicial authority 
to assert judicial notice as the basis of decid- 


“Id. at 371. 

0 Id. at 375. 

Id. at 375. The Court quotes JAMESON, 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS § 585 (4th ed. 
1887) at this point to the effect that: “an 
alteration of the Constitution proposed today 
has relation to the sentiment and the felt 
needs of today, and that, if not ratified early 
while that sentiment may fairly be supposed 
to exist, it ought to be regarded as waived, 
and not again to be voted upon, unless a 
second time proposed by Con 

* Corwin & Ramsey, The Constitutional 
Law of a Constitutional Amendment, 26 
Norre Dame Law. 185, 195-98 (1951). 

= 256 U.S. 368 (1921). 

* 307 U.S. 433 (1939). 
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ing a controversy with respect to the validity 
of an amendment actually ratified. On the 
other hand, these conditions are appropriate 
for the consideration of the political depart- 
ments of the Government. The questions 
they involve are essentially political and not 
justiciable. They can be decided by the 
Congress with the full knowledge and ap- 
preciation ascribed to the national legis- 
lature of the political, social and economic 
conditions which have prevailed during the 
period since the submission of the amend- 
ment.” t 

While the previous discussion only directly 
considers the role of the judiciary in defin- 
ing time limits in the ratification process, it 
probably also means that the courts will not 
independently determine whether applica- 
tions from two-thirds of the states for an 
Article V convention have been tendered to 
Congress with sufficient contemporaneity. 
Coleman v. Miller would seem to indicate 
that this question is solely for Congress, and 
its decision on the matter will be binding on 
the judiciary for all purposes. 

How, then, should Congress determine 
whether tendered applications are sufficiently 
contemporaneous to be counted together? It 
has been suggested that the current Con- 
gress might only consider those applications 
submitted during it tenure. That is, in 
order to ascertain whether it is empowered 
or under an obligation to call an Article V 
convention, each Congress need only look to 
those applications tendered during its life. 
The 88th Congress need not consider any ap- 
plications tendered during the 87th Con- 
gress, since the life of an application is only 
as long as the particular Congress to which 
it is tendered. 

This standard of contemporaneity seems 
unacceptable for a variety of reasons. In 
the first place, ten applications tendered the 
last day of one Congress, and thirty sub- 
mitted the first day of the following one 
would be insufficient even though they may 
have been submitted only three months 
apart. Additionally, it should be recalled 
that the state legislatures do not address 
their applications to any specific Congress. 

It has also been suggested that at maxi- 
mum only those applications tendered within 
the last generation be counted with each 
other; that is, that the effective life of an 
application not exceed a generation.“ How- 
ever, no measure of the precise length of a 
generation is provided; nor is any satisfac- 
tory rationale offered to justify Congress’ 
counting applications together that have 
been tendered over such an appreciable time 
period. 

Congress might determine the effective life 
of an application, and therefore whether 
it can properly be counted with later appli- 
cations on the same subject, by engaging in 
a full analysis of the application itself and 
all surrounding circumstances. This was at 
least suggested in Coleman v. Miller.“ 
Among the factors that could be considered 
in determining the continuing vitality of 
an application might be the political tenor 
of the times, then and now; intervening or 
changing circumstances relevant to the sub- 
ject matter of the application since its filing; 
the transitory or long-term nature of the 
problem to which the application for a con- 
vention addresses itself; whether the prob- 
lem is still considered grave by most Amer- 
icans; and so on. The difficulty with this 


“Coleman v. Miller, 307 U.S. 433, 453-54 
(1939). 

“ Sprague, Shall We Have a Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention, and What Shall It 
Do?, 3 MAINE L. Rev. 115, 123 (1910). The 
author admits that as a practical matter, 
such a requirement of contemporaneity 
would render the application process in- 
capable of fulfillment. 

vop cit. supra note 8, at 42. 
“307 U.S. 433 (1939). 
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approach is that it requires Congress to make 
a determination with regard to many var- 
iables that are unusually difficult if not im- 
possible for even that politically oriented 
body properly to evaluate or handle. 

A more persuasive and perhaps more sen- 
sible approach to the question of reasonable 
contemporaneity can be devised than any 
of the prior possibilities. In counting ap- 
plications for an Article V convention, Con- 
gress should properly consider only those 
tendered in that period, prior to the most 
recent application, during which all of the 
state legislatures have had an opportunity 
to consider the question at a full regular 
session. That is, the maximum time be- 
tween those applications that can be counted 
together should not exceed that period dur- 
ing which all state legislatures have met 
once for a full regular session. In no case 
could the time period involved exceed about 
two and a half years.“ 

The advantage of this approach seems 
evident, The burden should always be on 
those who invoke this process to demonstrate 
clearly by sufficient contemporaneity of their 
applications that there is a present agree- 
ment among two-thirds of the states as to 
the desirability of a constitutional conven- 
tion. Such a present consensus can only 
be realistically demonstrated by limiting the 
count of such applications to those made 
during the most recent period during which 
all state legislatures have had a reasonable 
opportunity to consider the question. Only 
applications filed during this period would 
accurately represent the results of the most 
recent poll that could reasonably be taken 
on the subject. 

There are other advantages to limiting the 
life of an application to that period during 
which all other state legislatures have had 
a subsequent opportunity to consider simi- 
lar action during a full regular session. 
Once applications for a convention are filed, 
attempts to withdraw them are not likely 
to be strenuously pressed. This is true even 
though the legislature may have changed its 
mind—or would no longer make such an 
application as a de novo proposition. The 
requirement suggested here would cure this 
by forcing a reasonably frequent reconsidera- 
tion of the desirability of such a convention 
in each state that had previously applied 
for one. Some assurance is thereby provided. 
that such an extraordinary body will be con- 
vened only if applications from two-thirds of 
the states clearly demonstrate by the most 
recent, hence most reliable poll practicable, 
a present agreement on the subject. 

The suggested requirement is neither un- 
duly onerous, nor necessarily destructive of 
the “Application” process. States generally 
will not act alone in such matters. Indeed, 
the founding fathers probably contemplated 
some concert of action in such attempts to 
obtain a convention. The present effort is 
an excellent example. Furthermore, once 
a state legislature tenders such an applica- 
tion it can continually renew that applica- 
tion in its subsequent sessions. If there 
really is substantial agreement on the de- 
sirability of such a convention, debate on 


“If legislature A made such an application 
at the very start of its session, say in Febru- 
ary 1962, its application would retain its 
validity until the end of the next full regular 
session of all the state legislatures. Since 
many states meet only every other year, and 
one of those might make such an application 
at the end of its session, for example, as late 
as June or July 1964, a period of two and 
a half years may elapse between the first 
and last applications that may be counted 
together. 

But note that in a good number of cases, 
states have attempted to rescind applications 
for an Article V Convention that they had 
previously tendered. 49 A. B. A J. 1181-82 
(1963). 
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subsequent renewals of such applications 
should be relatively perfunctory, and the 
renewals easy to obtain. 

The precise formulation that is offered 

| for measuring the required contemporaneity 
of the applications may be fruitfully tested 
against the treatment of the same problem 
in the ratification process. The two situa- 
tions seem closely analogous and probably 
would be treated similarly by Congress.“ 

In four of the last seven amendments that 
Congress proposed to the states it specified 
that the latter were to have up to seven years 
to effectively ratify them.” Congress has 
also deemed all of the twenty-four amend- 
ments to the Constitution properly ratified 
within a time period sufficiently short to 
demonstrate a contemporaneous agreement 
among the people in three-fourths of the 
states, despite the fact that one took as long 
as four years from the date of its submission 
and another three and a half years.“ 

So far, Congress has therefore rejected 
any test of contemporaneity as stringent as 
that suggested here. However, on the basis 
of its express action in four of the last seven 
amendments it submitted to the states, Con- 
gress may be inclined to consider seven years 
the absolute maximum period allowable to 
demonstrate a current“ agreement among 
the people in all sections of the country in 
respect to any question dealing with amend- 
ments to the Constitution. If this is so, 
proponents of the three states“ rights“ 
amendments will have to secure the endorse- 
ment of their resolutions by the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the states within that period 
of time. 

Congress could, of course, greatly reduce 
this period and quite reasonably choose to 
ignore any applications submitted prior to 
that most recent period during which all 
state legislatures had an opportunity to con- 
sider the question during a full regular ses- 
sion. But it seems rather unlikely that Con- 
gress would adopt a standard of contem- 
poraneity in the “Application” process so 
much stricter than that which it has recently 
used in the ratification process. 


Iv 


The next major issue likely to arise in 
the current effort to convene a constitutional 
convention is the right of states tendering 
such applications to withdraw them. Cole- 
man v. Miller“ held that “the efficacy of 
ratifications by state legislatures, in light 
of previous rejection or attempted with- 
drawal, should be regarded as a political 
question pertaining to the political depart- 
ments, with the ultimate authority in Con- 
gress.” It is likely that the courts would 
treat the closely analogous question of the 
effect of a state’s “withdrawal” of its appli- 
cation for an Article V convention in a sim- 
ilar way. If this is true, the judiciary will 
refuse independently to resolve the question, 


“It might be contended that applications 
for a convention need not be made contem- 
poraneously to be effective because the call- 
ing of a convention empowered only to 
propose amendments is far less significant 
than ratification. But this notion should be 
rejected. All parts of the amending process 
are too important to demand anything less 
than the kind of contemporaneous agreement 

here. 

“US. Const. amend. XXII: U.S. Const. 
amend, XXI; U.S. Const. amend. XX; U.S. 
Const. amend. XVIII; see also Dillon v. Gloss, 
256 U.S. 368 (1921). 

“ The Constitution of the United States of 
America 47-48, 54 (Corwin ed. 1952). The 
16th Amendment was proposed July 12, 1909, 
and ratification was completed on February 
3, 1913, while the 22d Amendment was pro- 
posed on March 24, 1947, and ratification was 
completed on February 27, 1951. 

# 307 U.S. 433 (1939). 

© Id. at 450 (1939). 
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feeling itself conclusively bound by Congress’ 
decision in the matter. 

How should Congress handle this prob- 
lem? It has been argued that under Article 
V only forward steps can be taken and there- 
fore a state cannot effectively withdraw an 
application for a convention." This view 
seems entirely erroneous and untenable. It 
would base the presence of a sufficient num- 
ber of applications solely upon a mechanical 
process of addition and ignore the extent to 
which each application refiects the existence 
of the required contemporaneous agreement 
that an Article V convention is desired. 
Consequently, in determining whether two- 
thirds of the states have applied for a con- 
vention, applications which have been re- 
scinded should be disregarded;* for they 
no longer evidence any present agreement 
that a convention should be called. 

Any precedent that may exist for denying 
states the right to rescind their ratifications 
of interstate compacts™ or constitutional 
amendments ™ is not apposite here. Ratifi- 
cation is the “final act by which sovereign 
bodies confirm a legal or political agree- 
ment arrived at by their agents.“ » Appli- 
cations for a constitutional convention, 
however, are merely “formal requests” by 
state legislatures to Congress, requesting the 
latter to call a Convention for proposing 
Amendments” because there is a present 
consensus that such action is desirable. 
Consequently, they do not share the same 
dignity or finality as ratifications which 
might justify the latter's irrevocable na- 
ture.“ 

v 


Assuming that the resolutions in question 
are deemed to be valid Article V applica- 
tions and are tendered to Congress by two- 
thirds of the states within a “reasonable” 
time of each other, is Congress under a duty 
to call a constitutional convention? Or, 
does it have discretion to use its judgment 
as to whether such a convention is really 
desirable or necessary? The former conclu- 
sion seems most plausible. 

Article V states: “On the Application of 
the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States [Congress] shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments.” From this 
language alone it would seem clear that 
Congress was to be under a firm and nondis- 
cretionary obligation to call a Convention 
when sufficient applications from two-thirds 
of the states are tendered. The word 
“shall” as used in Article V is clearly man- 
datory. 


% See Note, Rescinding Memorialization 
Resolutions, 30 CRHI.-KxNT. L. Rev. 339 (1952). 

‘!Fensterwald, Constitutional Law: The 
States and the Amending Process—a Reply, 
46 A.BA.J. 717, 719 (1960); Grinnel, Peti- 
tioning Congress for a Convention; Cannot 
a State Change Its Mind?, 45 AB. A. J. 1165 
(1959); Note, Proposing Amendments to the 
United States Constitution by Amendment, 
70 Harv. L. Rev. 1067, 1071 (1957). Contra, 
Packard, Constitutional Law: The States and 
the Amending Process, 45 A. B. A. J 161 (1959). 

"See West Virginia v. Sims, 341 U.S. 22 
(1950). 

„There is precedent for Congressional re- 
fusal to permit a state to withdraw its rati- 
fication, Congress did so during Reconstruc- 
tion when several states attempted to with- 
draw their ratification of the post-Civil War 
amendments. The decision of Congress in 
that case seems clearly wrong. Its action 
may be attributed to the unusual temper of 
the times. See Clark, The Supreme Court 
and the Amending Process, 39 VA. L. Rev. 621, 
624-26 (1953); Grinnel, supra note 52, at 1165. 

% Fensterwald, supra note 52, at 719. 

The common sense of Article V. however, 
would seem to be that ratifications can also 
be effectively rescinded anytime before three- 
fourths of the states lend their assent to the 
proposed amendment. But see note 54 supra. 
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More, however, is available than the bare 
language itself to support this conclusion. 
The debates of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion indicate that in providing for the pro- 
posal of amendments by convention the 
founding fathers intended to furnish a meth- 
od by which the Constitution could be al- 
tered even though Congress was opposed.’ 
Further support for the mandatory and non- 
discretionary nature of Congress’ duty to 
call a convention when the prerequisites are 
met can be found in the Federalist Papers. 
In paper No. 85 Hamilton insisted: 

“By the fifth article of the plan, the Con- 
gress will be obligated ‘on application of the 
legislatures of two thirds of the states... 
to call a Convention for proposing amend- 
ments. The words of this article are 
preemptory. The Congress ‘shall call a con- 
vention.’ Nothing in this particular is left 
to the discretion of that body.” 5s 
It therefore seems clear that if Congress re- 
ceives applications for an Article V conven- 
tion, from two-thirds of the state legisla- 
tures within a “reasonable time period,” it 
is absolutely bound to convene such a body. 

However, it should be relatively clear that 
the courts would never attempt to force Con- 
gress to call such a convention ™ since the 
latter's decision as to whether many of the 
prerequisites to such a call have been met 
will probably be conclusively binding on the 
former. For example, prior discussion dem- 
onstrates that the intrinsic adequacy as ap- 
plications for an Article V convention of any 
resolutions tendered to Congress, their time- 
liness, and their continuing validity in light 
of attempts to withdraw them, are all likely 
to be considered by the judiciary as non- 
justicable political questions, If this is so, 
Congress’ decision on these matters will con- 
clusively bind the courts, and necessarily dis- 
able the latter from playing any positive role 
in forcing a convention call. 

It should also be noted that the courts 
have never issued an injunction or writ of 
mandamus directly against the President or 
Congress because of the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers embodied in our National Con- 


5 When final debate on Article V began in 
the Constitutional Convention the draft 
being considered provided that “the Con- 
gress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem necessary, or on the applications 
of two-thirds of the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution . .” 2 FARRAND, THE RECORDS 
OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 629 (1911). 

“Col. Mason thought the plan of amend- 
ing the Constitution exceptionable and dan- 
gerous. As the proposing of amendment is in 
both the modes to depend, in the first im- 
mediately, and in the second, ultimately, on 
Congress, no amendments of the proper kind 
would ever be obtained by the people, if the 
national government should become oppres- 
sive .. . 2 FARRAND, op. cit. supra, at 629. 
As a result, Mr. Gouverneur Morris and Mr. 
Gerry moved to amend the article to require 
a convention or application of two-thirds 
of the states. 2 Farranp, op. cit. supra, at 
629. Mr. Madison did not see why Congress 
would not be as much bound to propose 
amendments applied for by two-thirds of 
the States as to call a call (sic) a convention 
on the like application.” 2 FARRAND, op. cit, 
supra, at 629-30. 

TRE FEDERALIST No. 85, at 546 (Wright 
ed 1961) (Hamilton). 

5 See 1 WILLOUGHBY, THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
Law oF THE UNITED States § 331 (2d ed. 
1929); Packard, Legal Facets of the Income 
Tax Rate Limitation Program, 30 CHI.-KENT 
L. Rev. 128, 133-34 (1952); Note, 70 Harv. L. 
Rev. 1067 (1957). Contra, Platz, Article V of 
the Federal Constitution, 3 Gro. WasH. L. 
Rev. 17, 44 (1934). 

© See 1 WILLOUGHBY, op. cit. supra note 59, 
§ 331; Fensterwald, supra note 52, at 720. 
Contra, Packard, supra note 52, at 196. 
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stitution, and the consequent obligation of 

owed co-equal branches of the Na- 
tional Government by the federal judiciary.™ 
To do so here would reflect a “lack of respect” 
for the actions of a coordinate branch of the 
Federal Government in regard to a subject 
that may even textually be exclusively com- 
mitted to its judgment by the Constitu- 
tion. Therefore, aside from the very prac- 
tical inability of the courts adequately to 
enforce any decree directing Congress to call 
such a convention,“ sound reasons and well- 
established precedent dictate the correctness 
of the assumption that it lacks the authority 
to do so. 

Recent cases holding that the courts can 
force the states to reapportion their legis- 
latures conformably to equal protection,™ or 
that the courts can force state legislatures 
to draw congressional districts so that they 
are as nearly equal in population as practi- 
cable * are inapposite here. The reason for 
this is that “it is the relationship between 
the judiciary and the coordinate branches 
of the Federal Government, and not the fed- 
eral judiclary's relationship to the States 
which gives rise to the ‘political question.“ ” 
That is, “the nonjusticiability of a political 
question is primarily a function of the sepa- 
ration of powers.“ * Judicial review on the 
merits of state legislative apportionment or 
the drawing of congressional districts by the 
states only involves federal judicial superin- 
tendence of state action or inaction; but judi- 
cial review of Congress’ failure to call an 
Article V convention directly involves the 
federal courts in an effort to force its co-equal 
branch of government to perform a duty ex- 
clusively entrusted to it by the Constitution, 

vr 

What is the President’s role in the calling 
of an Article V convention? Does the call 
for a convention, like any ordinary piece of 
legislation, require his signature or a two- 
thirds vote of Congress for it to be valid? 

The previously discussed case of Hollings- 
worth v. Virginia would seem to indicate 
that the need for Presidential concurrence 
in any convention call is justicable, but that 
his signature is never required for the valid 
issuance of such a call. Consequently, the 
President's failure to join in the Congres- 
sional summons of such a convention would 
in no way impair the validity of any amend- 
ment the latter body proposed. The lan- 
guage of Article V directly supports this con- 
clusion since it asserts that “the Congress” 
is to call a “Convention for proposing Amend- 
ments” on “the Application of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several states.” 

However, a contrary argument of substan- 


“In Mississippi v. Johnson, 71 U.S. (4 
Wall.) 475 (1866), the Supreme Court unani- 
mously held that the President himself is 
not accountable to any court save that of 
impeachment either for the nonperformance 
of his constitutional duties or for the ex- 
ceeding of his constitutional powers. 

“The Congress is the legislative branch of 
the Government; the President is the execu- 
tive department. Neither can be restrained 
in its action by the judicial department; 
though the acts of both, when performed, 
are, in proper cases, subject to its cogni- 
zance.” Mississippi v. Johnson, supra at 500. 

@ Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 217 (1962). 

How could the courts force Congress to 
call a convention when all the details of such 
a body seem to be left to the unreviewable 
discretion of Congress? Would a court call 
one itself if Congress failed to follow a court 
decree directing it to do so? 

Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186 (1962). 

© Westberry v. Sanders, 84 S Ct. 526 (1964). 

% Baker v. Carr, supra note 64, at 210. 
(Emphasis added.) 

Id. at 210. 

3 U.S. (3 Dall.) 378 (1798). 
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tial weight has been made.” Article I, Sec- 
tion 7 of the Constitution provides that— 
“... every Order, Resolution, or Vote to 
which the Concurrence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives may be neces- 
sary ... shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the Same 
shall take Effect, shall be approved by him, 
or being disapproved by him, shall be re- 
passed by two-thirds of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, according to the Rules 
and Limitations prescribed in the case of a 
Bill.” 


Hollingsworth v. Virginia carved an excep- 
tion to this rule as far as Congress’ proposal 
of Constitutional Amendments was con- 
cerned. But it can be argued that this mode 
of proposing constitutional amendments was 
taken out of the veto process by the Supreme 
Court in that case solely because “the con- 
gressional proposal must be by two-thirds in 
each house [and] it [therefore] may have 
been thought that the requirement for over- 
riding the veto was already met.“ O This 
ground would not exist if Congress called a 
constitutional convention to propose amend- 
ments by a simple majority vote. 

As a result, it can be argued that the com- 
mands of Article I, Section 7, apply to the 
convention call since it is an “Order, Reso- 
lution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
[are] . . necessary.“ If this is true, the 
President must sign any call by Congress 
for a constitutional convention and if he 
vetoes it, Congress can override him only by 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 

Further support for this point of view can 
be gleaned from the fact—to be shortly 
noted—that Congress can specify how the 
convention is to be chosen, its organization, 
rules, etc. This being so, Congress must 
necessarily make more than a mere call for 
a convention. Such a call would be meaning- 
less without the inclusion of the specific 
terms upon which such a body is to be con- 
stituted, organized, and conducted. These 
terms to be spelled out by Congress would 
appear similar to the general kinds of legis- 
lation with which Congress normally deals. 
Consequently, no reason or logic dictates its 
different treatment in respect to the need 
for Presidential approval. 

This conclusion is bolstered by the desira- 
bility of such a requirement. The Presi- 
dent is the only official who is elected by 
and responsible to the American people as 
a whole. His concurrence in the summon- 
ing of such a convention that would inti- 
mately affect the concerns of all individual 
Americans, and our Nation as a whole, there- 
fore seems most logical and desirable. 

The President’s duty in such a case would 
be the same as that of Congress; to partici- 
pate in such a call only if, in good con- 
science, he deems the requisites for such a 
convention to have been properly met. If 
Article V demands Presidential concurrence 
in such a call, the refusal of the chief execu- 
tive to act, like that of Congress, would 
probably be conclusive on the courts u sub- 
ject however to the right of Congress to over- 
ride his judgment by a two-thirds vote. 
However, it should be reiterated that the 
need for Presidential concurrence in any con- 
gressional convention call might well be de- 
cided otherwise on the basis of Article v's 
specific language directing “The Congress” 
to call a convention, and the analogous case 
of Hollingsworth v. Virginia.” 


vit 


If Congress does call an Article V conven- 
tion pursuant to the resolutions in question 
here, on what terms may it do so? How 


® See Black, supra note 8, at 965. 

70 Id. at 965. 

n See note 61 supra and the text accom- 
panying that note. 

"3 U.S. (3 Dall.) 378 (1798). 
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would such a convention be constituted, how 
would it operate, and what would be the 
scope of its authority? The terms of Article 
V give us little help. Indeed, Madison wor- 
ried about these questions at the Conven- 
tion of 1789. “He saw no objection... 
against providing for a convention for the 
purpose of proposing amendments, except 
only that difficulties might arise as to the 
form, the quorum, ete.” 73 

Since Article V empowers “Congress” to 
call the “Convention” when the requisites 
for the summoning of such a body are met, 
and Article V does not indicate the terms 
upon which such a convention is to be con- 
stituted, organized, or operated, Congress 
must be authorized to decide such questions. 
Under its power to call a convention, Con- 
gress therefore has implied authority to fix 
the time and place of meeting, the number 
of delegates, the manner and date of their 
election, whether representation shall be by 
states or by population, whether voting shall 
be by number of delegates or by states, and 
the vote in convention required to validly 
propose an amendment to the states. 

If the broad dictum of Coleman v. Miller ™ 
is any guide to present judicial conviction 
Congress’ determination in the above mat- 
ters may be conclusive on the courts for all 
purposes. Such a refusal by the courts to 
review on the merits the propriety of the 
organizational ground rules imposed by Con- 
gress on an Article V convention might be 
defensible on the assumption that in Article 
V there is a “textually demonstrable con- 
stitutional commitment of th[is] issue to a 
coordinate political department.“ Even if 
the courts are conclusively bound for all 
purposes by the congressional specifications 
regarding the terms upon which such a con- 
vention must be constituted, organized and 
operated, Congress will still be bound in its 
action on these questions by the Constitu- 
tion and its judgment of the popular will. 
However, here as in most places in the 
amending process, the only available remedy 
for Congressional abuse may be political— 
resting with the electorate at the polls. 

In calling an Article V convention Con- 
gress would not be justified in following by 
analogy the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 where representation and voting were 
by states.” Nothing in the terms of Article 
V requires representation or voting in such 
a body to be on that basis. Furthermore, 
at the time of the 1787 Constitutional Con- 
vention the states— 

“. . . were in a position of at least nomi- 
nal sovereignty, and were considering 
whether to unite. The result of the Con- 
vention would have bound no dissenting 
state or its people; the same was true of the 
acceptance of a new Constitution by the 
requisite nine. All these conditions are now 
reversed. We are already in an indissolu- 
ble union; there is a whole American people. 
The question is an amending convention 
now would [only] be whether innovations, 
binding on dissenters, were to be offered for 
ratification.” * 

As a result, the propriety of a vote or repre- 
sentation by states in the 1787 Convention 


™ 2 FARRAND, supra note 57, at 630. 

™ See ORFIELD, op. cit. supra note 8, at 43- 
44; Black, supra note 8, at 959; Note, 70 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1067, 1075-76 (1957). This continu- 
ing hand of Congress in the convention proc- 
ess need not appear unduly strange since 
Article V explicitly gives it the power to de- 
cide between modes of ratification regardless 
of the mode of proposing the amendment to 
the states. 

* 307 U.S. 433 (1939). 

Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 217 (1962). 
However, a good argument can be made to 
the contrary. 

 FARRAND, THE FRAMING OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 57 (1962). 

Black, supra note 8, at 964-65. 
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cannot settle the propriety of similar action 
in a convention today. 

More appropriate than representation or 
voting by states in any Article V convention 
would be an apportionment of the delegates 
and voting power in such a body on the basis 
of population alone. Such an approach 
makes good sense not only because it would 
conduce to the most accurate expression of 
the national will, but also because regional 
interests are more than adequately weighted 
at the ratification stage where each state is 
given an equal voice. Congress should there- 
fore provide that delegates to any Article V 
convention be elected from districts of equal 
population, and that each delegate have one 
vote. 

Congress should also provide that an af- 
firmative vote of two-thirds of the delegates 
would be required to propose any given 
amendment to the states. In this way it 
would assure a symmetry of concurrence in 
the bodies empowered to propose constitu- 
tional amendments—whether the body was 
Congress or a convention. Such symmetry is 
desirable because it would assure the same 
kind of overwhelming consensus in one route 
to proposal as the other, thereby avoiding 
possible forum shopping. A two-thirds re- 
quirement in such a convention would also 
guarantee that no amendment, regardless of 
its means of proposal, is ever submitted to the 
states before an overwhelming consensus as 
to its desirability is evidenced in a nationally 
oriented body. 

From all of the above, it would seem clear 
that “no Senator or Representative [or the 
President if his concurrence is required] is 
bound to vote for a convention call which in 
its form fails to safeguard what he believes 
to be vital national interests.“ And as 
noted previously, their decision in this re- 
gard would seem to be unreviewable in the 
courts, That is, the sole remedy available to 
check an abuse of Congress’ judgment in this 
matter may be at the polls. 

A further question is raised by the current 
effort to propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution by convention. Can either the 
states or Congress limit the scope of such a 
convention’s authority in any way? It should 
be recalled that the resolutions sponsored by 
the Council of State Governments avowedly 
attempt to restrict the convention to the 
approval or rejection of the precise amend- 
ments contained in those resolutions. Prior 
discussion has already demonstrated that an 
Article V convention is to be a fully deliber- 
ative body empowered to propose those solu- 
tions to a problem that it deems best. Con- 
sequently, such a convention cannot be lim- 
ited by the state applications upon which it 
is predicated to the approval or rejection of 
the text of any particular amendments con- 
tained therein. By the same token, Congress 
may not limit such a convention to the ap- 
proval or rejection of any particular amend- 
ments.” 

While neither the states nor Congress may 
limit an Article V convention to the consid- 
eration of the terms of any particular provi- 
sion, they should be able to restrict such a 
body to the proposal of amendments dealing 
with the same general subject matter as that 
contained in the applications upon which 
the convention is predicated. Indeed, of their 
own force, the state applications should limit 
any convention called by Congress to the 
proposal of amendments dealing with the 


Ad. at 964. 

© There is another reason why Congress 
cannot properly limit a convention to the 
approval or rejection of the text of any par- 
ticularamendment. The framers of the Con- 
stitution probably intended the convention 
method of proposing amendments to be as 
free as possible from essional interfer- 
ence so that the “Convention” could propose 
any amendments it deemed desirable in spite 
of any Congressional objections to the provi- 
sion. See note 57 supra. 
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same general subject matter as that requested 
in those applications. The reason for this is 
as follows: 

An agreement is required among two- 
thirds of the state legislatures that a Con- 
vention ought to be held before Congress is 
empowered to convene such a body. No Ar- 
ticle V convention may be called in absence 
of such a consensus. If the agreement is 
that a convention is desired only to deal 
with a certain subject matter, as opposed to 
constitutional revision generally, then the 
conyention must logically be limited to that 
subject matter. To permit such a body to 
propose amendments on any other subject 
would be to recognize the convention's right 
to go beyond that consensus which is an ab- 
solute prerequisite for its creation and 
legitimate action. 

If the prior conclusion is correct, and the 
state applications of their own force can 
bind any convention called pursuant thereto 
solely to a consideration of amendments 
dealing with the same general subject matter 
requested in those applications, then Con- 
gress should disregard any amendment pro- 
posed by such a body which is outside of that 
subject matter. Here, as elsewhere, the 
courts will be bound by Congress’ decision 
on the question if the issue is nonjusticiable. 
This, regardless of whether Congress deems 
a proposed amendment ineffective because it 
is beyond the scope of the convention's au- 
thority, or effective because it is within the 
scope of the convention’s authority, On 
the other hand, if this question is justicia- 
ble, the courts may independently determine 
whether an amendment proposed by such 
a convention is beyond the general subject 
matter requested by the state applications. 
If such an amendment is outside that sub- 
ject matter the courts might enjoin its rati- 
fication, or set the amendment aside after- 
wards because it was never properly pro- 
posed. 

The notion that state applications can 
limit a convention called pursuant thereto 
solely to a consideration of amendments 
dealing with the same general subject mat- 
ter as that contained in those applications 
is not widely accepted. It has been in- 
sisted that “the nature of the right con- 
ferred upon the state legislatures in re- 
questing Congress to call a constitutional 
convention is nothing more or less than the 
right of petition.”“ The Convention itself 
is a Federal instrumentality set up by Con- 
gress under powers granted to it by the Con- 
stitution. Since Article V directs Congress to 
call the convention, and is silent as to the 
details of such a body, Congress is the only 
authority entitled to specify those details. 
Consequently, if any power can limit such 
a convention to the proposal of amendments 
dealing with the same subject matter as 
that contained in the state applications, it 
can only be Congress.“ State legisla- 
tures ... have no authority to limit an in- 
strumentality set up under the federal Con- 
stitution. . . The right of the legislatures 
is confined to applying for a convention, and 
any statement of purposes in their petition 
would be irrelevant as to the scope of powers 
of the convention.” * 

If this is true, and the state applications 
cannot themselves bind a convention to a 
consideration of only the same subject mat- 
ter requested in those applications, then 
Congress should be able to do so pursuant 
to its implied power to fix the terms upon 
which such a body shall operate.“ A con- 


„ Wheeler, supra note 21, at 795. 

@ STAFF OF HOUSE COMM, ON THE JUDICIARY, 
82ND CONG., 2d Sess., PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
STATE APPLICATIONS FOR A CONVENTION TO 
PROPOSE CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS OF 
FEDERAL Tax Rares 15 (Comm. Print 1952). 

® ORFIELD, op. cit. supra note 8, at 45. 

™ Contra, 46 Cong. Rec. 2769 (1911) (re- 
marks of Senator Heyburn), ORFIELD, op. cit. 
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vention called pursuant to the resolutions 
in question here, for example, should not be 
permitted to propose amendments concern- 
ing the treaty power“ The reason for this 
is that the applications specifically request a 
convention for another purpose. A constitu- 
tional change should never be proposed by a 
convention unless two-thirds of the states 
have previously agreed that an amendment 
dealing with the particular subject matter 
involved is desirable, or that a convention 
was needed to consider a general constitu- 
tional revision. For this reason, it would 
seem anomalous were Congress powerless to 
limit the scope of a convention’s authority to 
the general subject matter requested in the 
text of the applications upon which it is 
predicated. Certainly it would be under a 
duty to call a general convention if two- 
thirds of the state legislatures properly ask 
for one. Equally obvious should be its right 
and obligation to limit the scope of a con- 
vention to the same subject matter requested 
by the state applications. 

Some authority for Congressional power in 
this respect can be gleaned from those state 
cases insisting that state constitutional con- 
ventions are subject to the restrictions con- 
tained in the call for the convention. The 
theory is that the legislatures call is a law 
and the delegates are elected under the terms 
of that law.“ Consequently, they can exer- 
cise no powers beyond that conferred by such 
a statute or the Constitution itself. 

Prior discussion should demonstrate that 
at least Congress can limit the scope of any 
Article V convention to the “subject matter” 
or “problem” at which the state applications 
were directed. Clearly, Congress is at least 
morally bound to do so. And in any subse- 
quent litigation, the courts should respect 
such a limitation imposed by Congress and 
disregard any provisions proposed by a con- 
vention that were beyond the latter's au- 
thority as so limited. Of course, the notion 
that the state applications can themselves 
limit the scope of a convention’s authority 
solely to a consideration of the same subject 
matter as that contained in those applica- 
tions should not be ignored. However, if 
that theory is rejected, the people of the 
United States will have to rely on Congress 
to expressly limit any Article V convention 
it calls to the proposal of amendments deal- 
ing with the same subject matter as that 
contained in the state applications. 

vut 

If the amendments sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments were proposed 
by a validly convened and constituted con- 
vention, the states would still need to ratify 
them. As previously noted, the terms of the 
three “states rights” amendments specify 
that they are to be ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the states. Even if these 
precise amendments could be validly pro- 
posed by a convention called pursuant to 
the resolutions in question here, Congress 
would not be bound in this respect. Article 
V clearly empowers Congress to determine in 
its sole discretion which of the two modes 


supra note 8, at 45; Wheeler, supra note 21, 
at 796; Note, 70 Harv. L. Rev. 1067, 1076 
(1957). 

See Starr or HOUSE COMM, ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY, 82ND CONG., 2d Sess., PROBLEMS RE- 
LATING TO STATE APPLICATIONS FOR A CONVEN- 
TION TO PROPOSE CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITA- 
TIONS OF FEDERAL Tax Rares 15 (Comm, 
Print 1952); JAMESON, A TREATISE OF CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS; THEIR HISTORY, 
POWERS AND Mopes OF PROCEEDING 10, 11, 
493 (4th ed. 1887). 

See Wells v. Bain, 75 Pa. 39, 51 (1874). 
But see Goodrich v. Moore, 2 Minn. 49, 53 
(1858) (dictum). For debate on both sides 
of this question, see 1 DEBATES OF THE CON- 
VENTION TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 1872-73, 52-61 (1873). 
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spects by its choice in the matter. Congress 
could, therefore, choose to have any amend- 
ment proposed by such a convention “ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several states, or by Conventions in three- 
fourths thereof... .” 

THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF ARTICLE V: 

A THREATENED DISASTER 
(By Charles L. Black, Jr.t) 

THREE proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution have recently come from the Council 
of State Governments, and are being pro- 
pelled down the never before used alternative 
route of article V—the route via state ap- 
plications to Congress for the calling of a 
convention’ Of the three, one (which would 
establish a Court of the Union, composed of 
the state Chief Justices in all their multi- 
tude, to meet on extraordinary occasions to 
review judgments of the Supreme Court)? 
is so patently absurd that it will probably 
sink without trace. Another, eradicating * 
Baker v. Carr. concerns a special subject, and 
hence does not generally affect the federal 
power or the whole shape of the Union. The 
third is of supreme interest to students of 
constitutional law. Its adoption would effect 
a constitutional change of a higher order of 
importance than any since 1787—if one ex- 
cepts (and that only doubtfully) the de facto 
change implicit in the result of the Civil War. 

It is wonderful that this proposal—which 
has already commended itself to a number of 
state legislatures —has been so little noticed. 
This is doubtless because the proposed 
change is in procedure. But a change in 
the procedure of constitutional amend- 
ment—unless it is purely formal, and this 
one is not—is a change in the distribution 
of ultimate power. The proposed article V, 
if adopted, would make it easily possible for 
a proportion of the American people no 
greater than that which supported Landon 
in 1963 to impose on the rest of the country 
any alteration whatever in the Constitution, 
The people who could do this would be, by 
and large, those inhabitants of the less pop- 
ulous states who reside in the districts that 
are over-represented in their own state legis- 
latures. “Unto him that hath it shall be 
given.” This component of the population— 
to which we are all accustomed to conceding 
a veto power on constitutional amendment, 
as on many other matters—would under the 
proposed plan have something very different 
from a veto power. It would have the affirm- 
ative power of forcing its will on the majority, 


United States v. Sprague, 282 U.S. 716 
(1981). 

Henry R. Luce Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Yale Law School, 

1 All are set out in full, with an account of 
their espousal by the Council, in Amending 
the Constitution to Strengthen the States in 
the Federal System, 36 STATE Gov'r 10 (1963). 

Id. at 13-14. 

By abolishing all substantive federal 
guarantees against malapportionment, thus 
making action by Congress as well as by 
Court impossible, and by withdrawing the 
subject entirely from federal judicial power. 
36 STATE Gov’r at 12. 

369 U.S. 186 (1962) (fourteenth amend- 
ment claim against state legislative malap- 
portionment held within federal judicial 
jurisdiction). 

According to information informally re- 
ceived, the legislatures of Arkansas, Florida, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Wyoming 
have already passed the Resolution set out in 
text accompanying note 13 infra. In about 
an equal number of states, one house has 
passed it. 
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as to anything which may be the subject of 
constitutional amendment—that is to say, 
as to everything. Such a proposal ought to 
be scrutinized with the very greatest care, 
and the same careful scrutiny should be 
given to the method by which its proponents 
hope to coerce its submission to the state 
legislatures for ratification as an amendment, 


THE PROPOSED NEW ARTICLE V 


If this pi were to win its way 
through, article V would read as follows: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on 
the application of the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several states, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several states. Whenever applications from 
the Legislatures of two-thirds of the total 
number of states of the United States shall 
contain identical texts of an amendment to 
be proposed, the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall so certify, and the amendment as 
contained in the application shall be deemed 
to have been proposed, without further ac- 
tion by Congress. No State, without its con- 
sent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate.” ° 

“It may be convenient to the reader to have 
set out the text of the present article V: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose Amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the Application of the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a Con- 
vention for proposing Amendments, which, 
in either Case, shall be valid to all Intents 
and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, or by Conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other Mode of Ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress; Provided that no 
Amendment which may be made prior to 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any Manner affect the first and 
fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the 
first Article; and that no State, without its 
Consent, shall be deprived of its equal Suf- 
frage in the Senate.“ 

The proposed plan, it will be seen, abolishes 
the (never used) “convention” way of 
amendment, and puts in its place a method 
wholly under the control, as to substance 
and procedure, of the state legislatures. It 
does this by making it mandatory that Con- 
gress submit for ratification any amend- 
ment called for by the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the states, and by simultaneously 
taking away Congress’ power to elect the state 
convention mode of ratification. 

At present, an amendment may be passed 
(and all have actually passed in this way) 
if two-thirds of each national house wants 
it, and if it is ratified by three-fourths of the 
states in the manner chosen by Congress, 
One might also pass if (on proper applica- 
tion of two-thirds of the states) a conven- 
tion, summoned by Congress and having 
such structure as Congress thought wise to 
give it, proposed the amendment, and if it 
were then ratified in the manner chosen by 
Congress. 

Along the new route opened by the pro- 
posed article V, Congress would control 
neither substance nor procedure. Three- 
fourths of the state legislatures, without the 
consent of any other body, could change the 
presidency to a committee of three, hobble 
the treaty power, make the federal judiciary 
elective, repeal the fourth amendment, make 
Catholics ineligible for public office, and 
move the national capital to Topeka. These 


*36 STATE Gov’r 11-12 (1963); see text ac- 
companying note 13 infra. 
7U.S. Const. art. V. 
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are (in part at least) cartoon illustrations. 
But the cartoon accurately renders the de 
jure picture, and seems exaggerated only be- 
cause we now conceive that at least some 
of these actions have no appeal to anybody. 
Some amendments—e.g., something like the 
Bricker Amendment—would be very likely of 
early passage. At present the main dangers 
would be to civil and political rights, to 
national conduct of foreign relations, and to 
the federal taxing power. But (particularly 
since the proposed change would be abso- 
lutely irreversible, thirteen states being 
enough to block its reversal) the cartoon 
does not exaggerate the possibilities of the 
long future. A country in which the large 
majority would have to dread and sometimes 
submit to constitutional innovations appeal- 
ing only to a minority could not call itself, 
even poetically, a democracy, and the pos- 
sible tensions between consensus and Con- 
stitution would be dangerous in the extreme. 

At present, when an amendment passes 
the House and the Senate by two-thirds, 
there is fair ground for the inference that 
there is national consensus upon it; at least 
the means of ascertaining that crucial fact, 
though rough, are fairly well adapted to the 
end. If the national convention method, 
under the present article V, were ever to be 
used, Congress, in setting up the conven- 
tion, could ensure that it be so representa- 
tive as to be likely to express a national 
consensus. Congress even retains control 
over the ratification process; if the state leg- 
islatures were in its view to come to be 
dangerously unrepresentative, Congress 
could provide for ratification by state con- 
ventions so chosen as accurately to reflect the 
views of each state’s people. Properly used, 
the present article V can ensure tuat no 
constitutional change be effected which is 
disliked, deplored, or detested by a distinct 
majority of the American people. 

What is the situation under the proposed 
new article V? Here one must talk num- 
bers—even statistics of a rough kind. Let 
us note first that the thirty-eight least pop- 
ulous states, whose legislatures could under 
the proposed article V repeal the full faith 
and credit clause, contain about 40 per cent 
of the country's population“ That really 
ought to be enough. That these particular 
people should, in the name of federalism, 
have a veto power, is acceptable; at least it 
is accepted beyond change. What rational 
ground could there be for giving them, in 
addition, the power affirmatively to govern 
the rest of the people? 

But of course one cannot stop there. The 
power given by the new article V is not 
in the states but in their legislatures. It 
cannot be too strongly stressed that one 
need not approve of Baker v. Carr’ in order 
to accept the fact, as a fact, that the state 
legislatures do not accurately represent the 
people of their states—that a majority in 
each house of most state legislatures can 
be made up of votes representing a distinct 
minority of the state’s people. This situa- 
tion may have a certain romantic appeal: 
even if one does not appreciate its beauty, 
one may not think the remedying of it a 
fit job for the federal courts. But neither 
of these judgments supports the conclusion 
that the uncontrolled power of federal con- 
stitutional amendment should be turned 
over to bodies so constituted. 

So back to numbers: In the best table 
accessible,“ relevant data are given for thirty- 


8 Calculated from the 1960 Census, 1963 
WORLD ALMANAC 255. The author is ill at 
reckoning, but the figures given here are 
not far off. 

359 U.S. 185 (1952). 

10 See Perrin, In Defense of Country Votes, 
52 YALE Rev. 16 (1962), especially at 24. 

u Compiled by The National Municipal 
League, N.Y. Times, March 28, 1962, p. 22, 
col. 3. 
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four of the thirty-eight least populous states 
of the Union. On the average, it takes 38 
per cent of the people in one of these states to 
form the constituencies of enough state sen- 
ators or representatives to pass a measure 
through the more accurately representative 
house of the state legislature. Taking this 
figure as good enough for present purposes, 
if the proposed article V were in force, the in- 
come tax could be abolished, by repeal of the 
sixteenth amendment, if about 15 per cent 
of the American people were represented by 
legislators who desired that result.” 

Now of course it can be replied that such 
a coalition cannot be formed without the im- 
plication that a good many other people are 
like-minded with it. Granted. But the 
margin is enormous. If the right 30 per cent 
of the people favored some amendment, its 
chance of passage would be very great indeed, 
whatever the other 70 per cent might think. 
And it is very important that the distortion 
is not random but systematic—it is a distor- 
tion operating steadily in favor of rural dis- 
tricts and small towns, It is not too much 
to say that the proposed article V would en- 
able the inhabitants of such districts to effect 
any change they persistently wanted in the 
Constitution of the United States. They may 
be better and wiser than the rest of us; per- 
ceptive fiction and the exacter sociology are 
not clear on this, but let us assume it is so. 
Does that justify turning the Constitution 
over to them, affirmatively and negatively, to 
keep or to change as they will? 

Reference was made above to the result of 
the Civil War. The proposed article V rests 
on the theory, at least in part, that that re- 
sult ought to be revised. The several states 
now have a crucial part in the process of 
constitutional amendment; the new proposal 
would (as far as one alternative method is 
concerned) give it entirely into their hands, 
setting at nothing the concept of national 
consensus among the American people con- 
sidered as a whole people. It is a proposal 
for state rule only, on the basis of state-by- 
state count only, and through state institu- 
tions only, with the popular and national 
principles altogether submerged. If history 
has any lessons, our history teaches that such 
a location of ultimate power would put us in 
mortal danger. 

It should only be added that this proposal, 
as a corollary to its discard of the concept 
of national consensus as a prerequisite to 
amendment, does away with national con- 
sideration and debate as a part of the amend- 
ment process. Under the present article V, 
any amendment must be examined and con- 
sidered in a fully national forum—whether 
Congress or Convention—before it goes out 
to the several states. Such debate focusses 
national attention on something which is 
above all of national concern. Under the 
proposal, the only public debate would be in 
fifty separate state legislatures; the rest of 
the process would be ministerial only. This 
short-circuiting of national deliberation is 
actually one of the most offensive features 
of the plan. 


The mode of proposal 

The plan of the proponents of this amend- 
ment is to see it introduced into each of 
the state legislatures, in the form of a reso- 
lution in the following terms: 

“A (JOINT) RESOLUTION* 

[*This resolution should be in whatever 
technical form the state employs for a single 
resolution of both houses of the legislature 
which does not require the Governor to 
approve or veto. 


This figure is arrived at by taking 38% 
(the percentage of people in the relevant 
states necessary, on the average, to control 
the legislature) of 40% (the percentage of 
the American people residing in the thirty- 
eight least populous states). 

86 Srare Gov’r 11-12 (1963). 
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Memorializing Congress to call a convention 
for the purpose of proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to Article V thereof. 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring, that this Legislature 
respectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing the following article 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


“ “ARTICLE —— 


“Section 1. Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on 
the application of the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several states, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, which shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
states. Whenever applications from the Leg- 
islatures of two-thirds of the total number 
of states of the United States shall contain 
identical texts of an amendment to be pro- 
posed, the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall so certify, and the amendment as con- 
tained in the application shall be deemed 
to have been proposed, without further 
action by Congress. No State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate.” 

“Section 2. This Article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the Leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several states 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission.’ 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that if Congress 
shall have an amendment to the 
Constitution identical with that contained 
in this resolution prior to January 1, 1965, 
this application for a convention shall no 
longer be of any force or effect. 

“Be rr FURTHER RESOLVED that a duly at- 
tested copy of this resolution be immedi- 
ately transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
and to each member of the Congress from 
this State.” 

The hope is that, if two-thirds of the leg- 
islatures submit such a petition, Congress 
will consider itself bound, under the present 
article V, to call the “convention” requested. 


Questions presented 


A number of questions arise; some of these 
will be considered here—not as judicial ques- 
tions, but as questions sure to come into 
the mind of any Congressman or Senator con- 
scientiously seeking to do his duty. 


Is the Document Quoted Above an Applica- 
tion“ Within the Meaning of Article V? 
Article V lays down that Congress shall 

“call a Convention for proposing Amend- 

ments,” on “Application” of the legislatures 

of two-thirds of the states. The “Applica- 
tion” which can raise a conscientious obliga- 
tion on Congress’ part must be one that asks 
it to “call a Convention for proposing Amend- 
ments.” (Emphasis added.) A good case 
can be made for the proposition that the 
quoted document is not such an “Applica- 
tion,” but an application for something quite 
different—for a “Convention” to consider 
whether an amendment already proposed 
shall be voted up or down.“ 

The process of “proposal” by Congress, con- 

tained in the first alternative of article V, 


1 Eyen this much is more than the Resolu- 
tion literally allows; it asks for a convention 
“for the purpose of proposing” the amend- 
ment set out. Is it possible that the spon- 
sors think the convention's role can be made 
ministerial? 
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obviously includes the process of plenary 
deliberation upon the whole problem to 
which the amendment is to address itself. 
It entails choice among the whole range of 
alternatives, as to substance and wording. 
It is “proposal” in the most fully substantial 
sense, where the proposer controls and works 
out the content and form of the proposi- 
tion. It is very doubtful whether the same 
word two lines later, in the description of 
the second alternative, ought to be taken to 
denote a mechanical take-it-or-leave-it proc- 
ess. Under the procedure followed by the 
draftsmen and proponents of the present 
“application,” the “convention” would be in 
true function a part of the process of 
ratification. 

This doubt is reinforced by the fact that 
the delegates who approved this language at 
Philadelphia were just completing the work 
of a “convention” of their own. Is it not 
likely that to them the phrase “convention 
for proposing amendments” meant a conven- 
tion with a mandate somewhat like the one 
under which they had worked—a mandate 
to consider a set of problems and seek 
solutions? 

The difference here is not merely formal, 
but sounds the deeps of political wisdom. 
The issue is whether it is contemplated 
that measures dominantly of national in- 
terest should be malleable under debate and 
deliberation at a national level, before going 
out to the several states. Such a conception 
of the “convention” contemplated by article 
V makes the second route to amendment 
symmetrical with the first, in the vital re- 
spect that, under both, the national prob- 
lem must be considered as a problem, with 
a wide range of possible solutions and an 
opportunity to raise and discuss them all in 
a body with national responsibility and ade- 
quately flexible power. The Congressman 
or Senator persuaded by this distinction 
would be justified in concluding that the 
present “applications,” even if two-thirds of 
the states joined, was not of the sort that 
obliged Congress to call a convention. 

Assuming these “applications” are not 
within article V, it may still be suggested 
that a sort of “reformation” might be ap- 
plied—that Congress, even if not persuaded 
that the present applications asked for the 
thing contemplated by article V, ought to 
call such convention as it thinks it would 
have been obliged to call if the applications 
had been of the right sort. This seems 
clearly wrong, for several reasons. Gener- 
ally, a high degree of adherence to exact 
form, at least in matters of importance, is 
desirable in this ultimate legitimating proc- 
ess; a constitutional amendment ought to 
go through a process unequivocally binding 
on all. Congress is given no power to call 


* It should be noted that another and 
quite independent defect might be thought 
to vitiate these “applications.” They de- 
mand the calling of a convention “for the 
purpose of proposing” an amendment which 
is, by its own text, to be ratified by the state 
legislatures; Congress can be under a duty 
to comply with these applications, then, 
only if such applications in sufficient number 
can place it under a duty to abdicate its 
own discretionary function, as clear as any- 
thing in the Constitution, of choosing be- 
tween the modes of ratification, whatever 
may have been the mode of proposal. It is 
certain, on the fact of Article V, that no 
applications from any number of state legis- 
latures can put Congress under a moral or 
legal obligation to do that. This quite 
patent error ought to lead to some suspicion 
of the whole theory on which these appli- 
cations are drawn—the theory that Congress 
and the desired “convention” can be very 
marrowly confined in function, and that their 
work can be done for them in advance by 
the state legislatures. 
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a constitutional convention when it wants 
to, or thinks that on the general equities 
perhaps it should; if Congress desires an 
amendment, article V very clearly tells how 
that desire is to be made known. 

power as to conventions is not discretionary 
but strictly conditional, and if the condition 
is not met Congress not only need not but 
may not call a valid convention. 

It is, moreover, illegitimate to infer, from 
a state’s having asked for a “convention” to 
vote a textually-given amendment up or 
down, that it desires some other sort of 
convention. It is not for Congress to guess 
whether a state which asks for the one kind 
of convention“ wants the other as a second 
choice. Altogether different political consid- 
erations might govern. 

On the whole, then, no member of Con- 
gress could be held to have disregarded a 
conscientious obligation if he took the view 
mat the “application” quoted above, even 
if sponsored by two-thirds of the state legis- 
latures, did not make obligatory a conven- 
tion call. Indeed, he might conclude that 
Congress would be exceeding its powers in 
calling such a “convention,” the condition 
to such a call, on a fair construction of arti- 
cle V, not having been met. 


If Congress Is Obligated To Call a Conven- 
tion, What Sort Must It Call? 


The short fact here is that neither text 
nor history give any real help. When and 
if the article V condition is met, Congress 
“shall call a Convention . .”; that is all we 
know. Fortunately, that is all we need to 
know, for the necessary and proper” clause ¥ 
and the common sense of MeCulloch v. Mary- 
land," give all the constitutional guidance 
required. Since Congress is to call the con- 
vention, and since no specifications are 
given, and since no convention can be called 
without specifications of constituency, mode 
of election, mandate, majority necessary to 
“propose,” and so on, then Congress obvi- 
ously may and must specify on these and 
other necessary matters as its wisdom guides 
it. (It may be noted that continuing con- 
trol by Congress of the whole amendment 
process must have been contemplated, for 
Congress is given, under article V, the option 
between modes of ratification, no matter 
what the method of proposal.) 

If this is accepted, then no Senator or Rep- 
resentative is bound to vote for a convention 
call which in its form fails to safeguard 
what he believes to be vital national inter- 
ests. Specifically, insistence would be 
thoroughly justified on an allocation of vot- 
ing power by population rather than by 
states, on the election at large of a state’s 
delegation or its choice in fairly apportioned 
districts, and on federal conduct of the elec- 
tion of delegates, to prevent racial and other 
discrimination. Provision for a “two-thirds” 
rule might well be thought wise, in order to 
ensure the same kind of consemais on this 
branch of article V as on the other. Since 
the adoption of this proposed amendment 
would make easily possible the future 
amendment of the Constitution without any- 
thing like popular consent, it is thoroughly 
reasonable for Congress to insist that this 
surrender be fully voluntary for at least this 
generation, unless (as is not true) some posi- 
tive constitutional command to the contrary 
prevents. 

It will probably be argued that the voting 
in any convention must be by states, since 
the voting in the original Constitutional 
Convention was by states. On this point, 
the analogy is not persuasive. The states 
then were in a position of at least nominal 
sovereignty, and were considering whether 
to unite. The result of the Convention would 
have bound no dissenting state or its people; 
the same was true of the acceptance of the 
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new Constitution by the requisite nine. All 
these conditions are now reversed. We are 
already in an indissoluble union; there is 
a whole American people. The question in 
an amending convention now would be 
whether innovations, binding on dissenters, 
were to be offered for ratification. The pro- 
priety of a vote by states in the one conven- 
tion surely cannot settle its rightness in the 
other. 


Has the President a Part in the Convention 
Call Process? 


Article I, section 7, clause 3 is as plain as 
language can be: 

“Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
the Concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except on 
a question of Adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States, 
and before the Same shall take Effect, shall 
be approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, accord- 
ing to the Rules and Limitations prescribed 
in the Case of a Bill.” 

Clearly, this language literally applies to 
actions of Congress taken under article V. 

In Hollingsworth v. Virginia, it was con- 
tended that the eleventh amendment had 
not been validly proposed, since the resolu- 
tion proposing it had not been sent to the 
President. Against this and other argu- 
ments, the Court, in a brief opinion not 
touching substance, upheld the amendment. 
In the course of argument, Justice Chase re- 
marked: “The negative of the president ap- 
plies only to the ordinary cases of legislation; 
he has nothing to do with the proposition or 
adoption of amendments to the constitu- 
tion.“ 

Since that time, the practice has been not 
to send amendment proposals to the Presi- 
dent. These precedents apply, of course, 
only to the first method prescribed by article 
V, since that is the only method that has 
been used. Hollingsworth v. Virginia is in- 
herently weak, as the unreasoned decision 
must be. It introduces an exception by flat 
into the entirely clear language of article I, 
section 7. But it need not be unfrocked in 
its own parish, since it is possible that the 
Court may have had in mind a ground for 
taking the first alternative of article V out 
of the veto process; since the congressional 
proposal must be by two-thirds in each 
house, it may have been thought that the 
requirement for overriding the veto was al- 
ready met. This is not perhaps a very good 
ground, but the point about it here is that 
it would not exist at all if Congress, by simple 
majorities, called a “convention” under article 
V. Unless some other ground (better than 
Justice Chase’s mere assertion) be stated for 
holding the contrary, it would seem that such 
a congressional action would fall as clearly 
as may be under the terms of article I, sec- 
tion 7, clause 3. 

If this is right, then the grounds upon 
which the President might exercise his veto 
need be no less than those proper in the case 
of a Congressman voting on a convention 
call. If the President believed the structure 
and mandate of the “convention” signifi- 
cantly wrong, and us to the national 
well-being, then he would surely be justified 
in vetoing the Resolution. 


Summary 


This proposal for amending article V is 
dangerous. It is to be hoped that it will be 
defeated in the state legislatures, but they 
are, after all, voting for or against increas- 
ing their own powers. If “Applications,” in 
the form quoted above, reach Congress in 
sufficient number to force the issue, —- is 
still authentic constitutional ground 
which to stand. It may be that these a 
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plications” call for something not contem- 
plated by the second alternative in article V, 
and hence need be treated, at most, only as 
memorials to Congress to propose this 
amendment, a plea addressed entirely to dis- 
cretion. It is as certain as any such matter 
or Senator is 
bound to vote for a convention call, even on 
impeccably proper application, wherein 
prudent conditions as to mandate, structure, 
constituency, voting, proper selection of dele- 
gates, and all the rest, are not met. There 
is no real reason why Presidential veto, on 
the same grounds, is not proper in this 
matter. 

If all this terrain is fought over, then the 
American people will surrender this ultimate 
power into the hands of a minority only if 
they want to, and if they want to nobody 
can stop them. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I assure 
the Senator from Maryland that those 
of us on the other side of the fence are 
also willing to fight forever for a rein- 
stitution of the kind of government 
under which our country grew strong. 
There is no legal or historical justifica- 
tion for any other kind of government 
except the meanderings of the opinion of 
a few men of the Supreme Court. 


A REPLY TO THE POSITION PAPER 
BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE CLERGY AND LAYMEN 
CONCERNED ABOUT VIETNAM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
just had called to my attention a letter 
to the editor of the Pueblo Star-Journal 
and Sunday Chieftain of Sunday, March 
5, 1967, by the Reverend Donald M. Van 
Splinter, the pastor of the Chapel of St. 
Peter the Apostle in Pueblo. 

I have known Father Van Splinter per- 
sonally for a long time. I know him to 
be an unusually dedicated man of God, 
a man with an unusual compassion for 
human beings and their suffering and 
their misery. 

I think, for that reason, his letter to 
the editor is of unusual interest. 

It is a reply to the Position Paper pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee of 
Clergy and Laymen Concerned About 
Vietnam, under date of January 13 and 
February 1, 1967. 

Father Van Splinter points out very 
graphically in his letter what the writers 
of the so-called Position Paper com- 
pletely failed and refused to recognize 
and what unfortunately a good many 
Members of Congress, including some 
Senators, fail to recognize. That is that 
we are in Vietnam to protect a moral 
position, to protect a whole country from 
coming under the subjugation of a Com- 
munist state, as has unfortunately hap- 
pened elsewhere in this world. 

It is refreshing and heartwarming to 
find a man who is so concerned person- 
ally with his own religion and with the 
suffering of others that he will take pub- 
lic and direct issue with the so-called 
Executive Committee of Clergy and Lay- 
men Concerned About Vietnam. 

His action above all shows a very deep 
concern about why we are spending the 
lives of men in South Vietnam and why 
we cannot enter into interminable nego- 
tiations, which would mean that the loss 
of every American life in Vietnam would 
have been in vain. 
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Mr. President, because of the source of 
this letter and because of the character 
of the man who wrote it, as well as his 
position as a member of the clergy, I in- 
vite the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress to the letter. 

Those who are concerned about our 
position in Vietnam on moral grounds 
or who have doubt concerning it should 
find refreshment and encouragement 
and, I hope, some courage from this 
letter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to the editor, appear- 
ing in a column entitled “The Public 
Forum,” written by the Reverend Donald 
M. Van Splinter and printed in the Pueb- 
lo Star-Journal and Sunday Chieftain 
of March 5, 1967, may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PUBLIC FORUM: POSITION PAPER 
To the EDITOR: 

I have just received in the mail a copy of 
the Position Paper prepared by the Executive 
Committee of Clergy and Laymen Concerned 
About Vietnam, (Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1967). In 
this Position Paper, which is some seven 
pages in length, it is stated that “we are un- 
able to support our nation’s policy of mili- 

escalation”; that their anguish is based 
“first of all on the immorality of the warfare 
in Vietnam”; and then four preconditions of 
negotiation are set forth: (1) “an assurance 
from our government that we are genuinely 
ready to negotiate, and that we are not mere- 
ly trying to win diplomatically what we have 
not won militarily,” (2) “one indispensable 
prerequisite is our willingness uncondition- 
ally to cease the bombing of North Viet- 
nam .. Having ceased the bombing, we 
must be prepared to wait until the other side 
responds. We have no reason to expect 
that a response will come soon, for it will 
take time to gain credibility for our intent,” 
(3) “our nation must accept the National 
Liberation Front as a partner in the peace 
talks in its own right,” (4) “a de-escalation 
of the ground war to a degree commensurate 
with the protection necessary for those al- 
ready there to ask the full cooperation 
of all agencies designed to deal with interna- 
tional tensions ... an increasing role for 
the United Nations, and a recognition of the 
potential role of the International Control 
Commission in reducing ground hostility by 
providing an international presence under 
cover of which foreign troops might ulti- 
mately be withdrawn from Vietnam.” 

Because it seems that Position Papers pre- 
pared by clergy and active churchmen are all 
too often taken by the general public to be 
the opinion of most clergy, I wish to publicly 
dissent. There are some points made by this 
paper“ which to me seem to have merit, 
but with its essential points I disagree heart- 
ily. First, it seems quite clear to me that 
our government has made its willingness to 
negotiate very well known. It has, indeed, 
for two periods of time halted all bombing 
in North and South Vietnam—and yet with- 
out any positive response from the enemy 
(which the “paper” briefly acknowledges, be- 
fore going on to say that we should wait 

en indefinitely?—until the enemy 
responds). It should also be recalled that 
t has supported Great Bri- 
tain’s efforts to start negotiations, as well as 
the efforts of others. Nowhere does this 
Position Paper point out these other at- 
tempts—or make mention of the response of 
the enemy. That response has been quite 
firm and clear—no negotiations until all 
bombing is ceased and American troops with- 
drawn, Apparently the enemy position is 
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that they will gladly negotiate after we give 
up the struggle. 

In regard to our unconditional cessation of 
the bombing of North Vietnam—as men- 
tioned, we have already tried this; but fur- 
thermore, I fail to see the logic in the 
“paper’s” position that the enemy not be 
required to cease any of its hostile activity. 
The Position Paper claims at its outset to 
be most concerned about the loss of life and 
the horrors of war, and yet it has been dem- 
onstrated that during the halts in our bomb- 
ing there have been continued acts of sabo- 
tage and killing by the enemy. In fact, even 
during supposed truces, many of our boys 
have been killed by enemy action. Besides 
this, it seems odd that this group “Concerned 
About Vietnam” should wish us to allow the 
enemy to continue to make, and move, war 
equipment—which will be used directly or 
indirectly to kill our boys—freely and with- 
out resistance from us. I am not sure that 
the boys being shot at by the enemy will be 
convinced of this group’s concern for their 
safety, when they advocate unconditional 
cessation of our bombing the sources and 
bases of supply the enemy has built up in 
North Vietnam. 

The “paper’’ makes great claim to be objec- 
tive. And yet I cannot accept this claim. 
The “paper,” for instance, points out that 
cities have been bombed and civilian tar- 
gets have not been avoided—without both- 
ering to at least print our government's 
answers to these oft-made charges. It is 
said in the “paper” that the war kills more 
civilians than military, and yet does not 
attempt to verify such an emotionally 
appealing statement. I, for one, deny it— 
unless one counts the Viet Cong guerrillas 
as civilians, which would be an odd thing 
to do, seeing as they have been responsible 
for many of our boys being wounded and 
killed. And again, it would truly have been 
objective if at least the government’s state- 
ments as to what our bombing has and in- 
tends to accomplish were noted, but again 
this was not the case. 

Nowhere does the “paper,” with its em- 
phasis on the “anguish” of the situation, 
bother to be objective enough to point out 
the deepest reason for that anguish, namely 
(1) why we are in Vietnam anyway and (2) 
what our goal there is. And yet, these have 
been stated over and over again by the 
President himself as well as others. It needs 
to be remembered that we are in Vietnam 
as a result of a commitment this nation 
made to go to the aid of South Vietnam 
if that aid was asked for. It was asked for, 
and so we are there—increasingly, yes, be- 
cause we are in the position of either having 
to go through with the aid promised, or to 
retreat and thus tell the world that we 
honor our commitments to help others, only 
if the going does not get too rough for us. 
This last, I say, we cannot do, It is not 
immoral to honor a commitment and fight 
aggression even when that aggression is done 
under the guise of civil war. And also, no- 
where does the “paper” make mention of 
the constant Communist advance and push 
to “change” all Southeast Asian nations to 
their way of political and economic life. 
This constant “push” is an observable fact, 
if one would for a moment look at the forest 
instead of one of its trees. 

I am deeply disturbed about this Position 
Paper and those who prepared and/or en- 
dorsed it, first, because it ignores many of 
the facts of the situation, secondly, because 
it amounts to a retreat from a national com- 
mitment, and thirdly, because of its pro- 
posals. The basic point in the Position Pa- 
per is called a “fresh initiative,” and yet it 
is almost the same idea that the North Viet- 
nam government has been trying to get us 
to accept these many months: unconditional 
cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam 
and de-escalation of the ground war to a 
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point where we stand and try to keep what 
ground we are on. 

I am not a “hawk” nor a “dove.” But I 
do think we need more clear thinking about 
the war in Vietnam, and our true position 
there. No one likes war. No one wants to 
see young men and boys wounded and killed. 
But yet there are basic questions which we 
well-fed, affluent and free Americans first 
need to ask ourselyes: Do we believe in 
democracy and real freedom for just our- 
selves to enjoy, or for all nations who may 
come asking our assistance that they may 
also attain it? And again, a deeper, more 
far-reaching question: Do we feel that the 
world is so large that we can proclaim free- 
dom and democracy in this hemisphere yet 
turn our heads to avoid seeing and possibly 
fighting tyranny and oppression elsewhere in 
the world—and still have people respect us? 
The late President Kennedy pointed out in 
one of his speeches that it would be a long, 
hard, drawnout struggle against aggressive 
communism, which we would be tempted to 
weary of, and yet must not. Some of our 
people, it seems, are growing weary very soon, 
indeed. 

One final comment; there are those, such 
as The Clergy and Laymen Concerned About 
Vietnam,” who maintain that the church 
must of necessity speak out against this war, 
because warfare and the resulting bloodshed 
are, ipso facto, contrary to Christianity. But 
yet, it should not be forgotten that Jesus 
said he came “not to bring peace, but a 
sword,” that mother should be turned against 
daughter, father against son. The meaning 
is quite clear: Jesus knew well that because 
of allegiance to Him and the truth, justice 
and regard for human freedom and dignity 
which He taught we must work for, people 
would be divided and at great odds one with 
another. Jesus never suggested that we 
should sacrifice truth, justice and human 
freedom for \orldly peace, which is an illu- 
sory peace at best. In South Vietnam this 
nation is sacrificing lives and money so as 
to allow truth, justice and human freedom 
to become established in that young nation. 

Rev. DONALD M. VAN SPLINTER. 

PUEBLO. 


THE QUALITY OF GOVERNMENT— 
A WELCOME MESSAGE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the President sent to the Senate a 
message concerning the quality of Ameri- 
can Government. The message was 
broad in scope and significant in mean- 
ing. Today, I would like to comment on 
just two of the many proposals put forth 
in that message. 

Under the heading “Consolidation of 
eb ee Programs,” the President 
said: 

Initially, we should make it possible, 
through general legislation, for federal agen- 
cies to combine related grants into a single 
financial package thus simplifying the finan- 
cial and administrative procedures—without 
disturbing, however, the separate authoriza- 
tions, appropriations and substantive re- 
quirements for each grant-in-aid program. 


I await with interest the introduction 
of such legislation, for in proposing such 
& program the President is attacking one 
of the most frustrating and inhibiting 
aspects of making the Federal-State 
partnership work effectively. 

The effort to improve the living con- 
ditions of Alaska natives is a good exam- 
ple of the difficulties arising from a frag- 
mented approach to an economic devel- 
opment program. 

Last session, Congress enacted my bill 
for a special housing program for Alaska 
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natives. However, new housing without 
new and more employment opportunities 
will be only a temporary but welcome 
advance. 

These native villages need electric 
power if they are to develop an economic 
base. Improved transportation services 
at cheaper rates are needed. Residents 
of these villages need various types of 
training so that they can better compete 
in a world not of their making, not of 
their culture. 

Clearly, not all villages have the same 
potential for developing a sound eco- 
nomic base. Just as clearly, activities in 
all areas necessary to economic develop- 
ment should be coordinated so the results 
end up in the same and proper place at 
the same time. At present, there is 
activity going on in many of these areas, 
but the problem of coordinating the 
effort is staggering, if not impossible. 

On the other hand, if funds from these 
numerous programs were brought under 
a unified administrative setup, I believe 
progress would come more quickly and 
last longer. I am sure the same can be 
said for any economic development pro- 
gram in a depressed area. 

I know the same can be said for cer- 
tain of our welfare programs, where the 
proper coordination between those who 
dispense welfare and those who are at- 
tempting to educate and train recipients 
of welfare is lacking. If the overall aim 
of our welfare program is to get people 
off welfare, and I think that should be 
the aim, then it is imperative that all 
efforts directed toward that end be co- 
ordinated. If that were done I suspect 
it might be possible to do away with rigid 
income limits in welfare programs which 
often work to the detriment of encour- 
aging persons to improve themselves. 

As President Johnson said in his mes- 
sage yesterday: “Government is per- 
sonal.” Let us be concerned with help- 
ing people and not with setting rigid 
programs which defeat their own pur- 
pose and with jealously protecting the 
narrow interests of agencies who do not 
want to share authority in the interest 
of getting the job done. 

Now I would like to turn to another 
portion of the President’s speech. 

Under the heading “The Public Serv- 
ice,” the President recommended the In- 
tergovernmental Manpower Act of 1967. 
One of the provisions of the proposal 
would allow Federal agencies to admit 
State and local government employees 
to Federal training programs. 

Perhaps the President might wish to 
incorporate my bill, S. 236, into his In- 
tergovernmental Manpower Act, for it 
proposes to do the same thing for em- 
ployees of Capitol Hill as the President 
proposes for State and local government 
employment, and that is to improve the 
quality of government by helping em- 
ployees improve their qualifications 
through additional education and train- 
ing. My bill, in addition to creating op- 
portunities for Hill employees to return 
to an institution of higher learning for 
a year, would open up to these employees 
Federal inservice training programs and 
interagency conferences. 

In attempting to improve the quality 
of government, let us not forget Con- 
gress. If we do, maybe the voters will 
begin to forget us. 
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CONSTANCY OF AMERICAN COM- 
MITMENT IN VIETNAM AND ASIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in a 
speech delivered not long ago to the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Bangkok, the U.S. Ambassador to Thai- 
land, Hon. Graham Martin, demon- 
strated not only the constancy of the 
American commitment in Vietnam and 
Asia, but pointed out for us that most of 
the world looks at Vietnam differently 
than the dialog here at home would 
indicate. 

The rest of the world assumes that our 
primary objective is the denfal of south- 
east Asia to Communist Chinese hege- 
mony, as Ambassador Martin’s speech 
shows. 

Further, this excellent address gives 
us clear examples of Asian regional co- 
operative efforts in sharing responsi- 
bility for planning and developing Asian 
leadership and points out that the trend 
for constructive Asian initiatives will re- 
quire from us and others an acceptance 
of full and equal partnership. The pat- 
tern of Thai-American relations, which 
Ambassador Martin speaks of, offers a 
sound basis on which effective formulas 
can be devised, showing how a small na- 
tion can work with a great power with- 
out being dominated and without losing 
its identity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Ambassador Martin’s speech to 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Bangkok be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF AMBASSADOR GRAHAM MARTIN TO 
THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
BANGKOK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1967 
It is very pleasant to be invited to talk 

with you again at the beginning of the New 
Year. It is also appropriate to respond to 
the request of this peculiarly representative 
institution, the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, to again review with you the year 
that has closed. Also, at the request of some 
of you I will again venture a tentative ap- 
praisal of what is ahead of us in the year 
now beginning. 

I am quite conscious of the necessity as the 
senior Americam in Thailand, carrying the 
responsibility as the President’s representa- 
tive, for all that the United States does here 
in its civilian and military , to give 
as complete a report and as honest an ap- 
praisal as I possibly can. 

It is a very difficult thing, and it is often 
an occupationally dangerous thing, to at- 
tempt too much precision in one’s estimates 
of future events. For example, the phrase 
of Winston Churchill, “a riddle wrapped in 
a mystery inside an enigma” is certainly ap- 
plicable to the convulsions we are witnessing 
today in mainland China. One can only 
hope that out of this agony of a people, with 
whom our own nation has historic bonds of 
friendship and mutual respect, may soon 
come a regime which will permit the prag- 
matic and creative genius of the Chinese 
people and the vast richness of the Chinese 
cultural heritage to again become engaged 
in the cooperative progress of the rest of 
mankind. It is certain that this will happen 
eventually. It may happen sooner than we 
now dare to anticipate. 

One can speak with much more certainty 
about the underlying deep convictions of 
one’s own country and the courses of action 
which will certainly flow from those convic- 
tions. And this is possible despite the stri- 
dency of the debate within our open society 
which may momentarily obscure the inevita- 
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bility of our actions. Last. year I said we 
could accept certain basic realities as con- 
stant. And as we look back, we find this to 
have been true. 

As you may recall, the stridency of a highly 
vocal minority within our own country then 
had, in the minds of some of you, brought 
into question the validity of the American 
commitment in Southeast Asia. I said last 
January that the American commitment to 
assist the peoples of Southeast Asia was a 
determined commitment—a solidly depend- 
able commitment—a commitment supported 
by the great majority of our people—a com- 
mitment supported now even by those who 
may have doubted, a decade ago, the wisdom 
of our making it. For deeply ingrained in 
our American heritage, as a part of the fiber 
of our very being, is the memory of that small 
and gallant band who, in declaring their in- 
dependence from an oppressive colonial rule, 
pledged not only their lives and their for- 
tunes but threw into the scales another per- 
haps even more precious possession—“ their 
sacred honor”. 

It is no more conceivable today than it 
was in 1776, that our country would dishonor 
such a commitment. We will grumble about 
it. We will complain that we would much 
rather be doing more constructive things— 
but, as we have always done, in the end we 
will do what is necessary to be done. We 
will keep our word. We will honor the com- 
mitment. 

I also said last year aggression would not 
be tolerated or accommodated in the in- 
terests of convenience and expediency. We 
have made no such accommodation. I also 
said that Mao’s theory that “the people’s 
war”, or as formulated elsewhere “wars of 
just liberation”, could not prevail against 
our country and its allies. It has not, and 
it will not. And I ventured to forecast that 
as these realities of the constancy of the 
American commitment and of the American 
performance became evident, we could antic- 
ipate that the engagements of Asian energies 
in increasingly effective patterns of regional 
cooperation would startle all of us by their 
rapidly accelerating momentum. And this 
we have certainly seen in full measure. 

In the course of the past year we have 
seen in Viet-Nam a maximum effort by the 
North Vietnamese to inflict a Dien Bien Phu 
type of victory on the forces of the Govern- 
ment of South Viet-Nam and its allies. The 
forces of Hanoi and the Viet Cong had de- 
luded themselves into thinking that the time 
had come to move to the classic third phase. 
Having attempted to destroy the very fabric 
of government and of society itself by an 
incredibly callous and brutal campaign of 
assassination and terror, one could move to 
defeat the main forces of one’s enemy. But 
it just didn’t work out that way. Instead, 
South Vietmamese and American forces 
crushed the North Vietnamese regular forces 
and the Viet Cong wherever they would stand 
and do battle. More than that, the so-called 
redoubt areas, which had heretofore been 
their safe-havens and their storehouses of 
vast quantities of munitions and rice, were 
progressively denied to them. Their rice 
ration grows smaller and their munitions 
more scarce. Instead of being welcomed they 
are vigorously resisted by the South Viet- 
mamese. The result is an increasing number 
of defectors each telling his tale of the mal- 
nutrition, the hardships and the disillusion- 
ment that is setting in. Whether under such 
circumstances it is possible to gear back 
down to a lower phase of insurgency is doubt- 
ful indeed. It is increasingly evident that 
more and more of the North Vietnamese 
soldiers in the South are realizing the im- 
possibility of attaining the goal of their doc- 
trinaire masters in Hanoi. 

When their masters in Hanoi will reach 
the same conclusion is not yet clear. It 
seems they are still counting on the efficacy 
of their Wweapon—a propaganda 
campaign so cleverly orchestrated on a 
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world-wide basis that some sincere and well- 
meaning people have unwittingly become 
involved in spreading an absurd collection 
of distortions. Here again one can venture 
a conclusion with confidence. It is that this 
campaign cannot succeed. Our people have 
an instinctive ability to cut through such 
technique and to reject the phony. It takes 
a little time but in the end the reaction is to 
cut through to the truth. 

I do not, therefore, see in the propaganda 
campaign a serious danger to the validity of 
our commitment to Southeast Asia, I do, 
however, see in it a source of encouragement 
to Hanoi to hang on to what is clearly a 
losing cause in the hope that propaganda 
will persuade us to grasp defeat out of the 
mouth of victory. 

I have often thought that a curious side 
effect of these distortions is that they some- 
times obscure the validity of much simpler 
goals on American policy than those of utter 
perfection that are sometimes set for us by 
commentators who do not have the respon- 
sibility for achieving them. This is best 
illustrated by a long conversation I had re- 
cently with an eminent European journalist 
I had come to know well in my ten years in 

. He had just returned from a jour- 
ney through Asia including a stay in Saigon. 
He said he never ceased to be fascinated with 
the peculiar masochistic attitude Americans 
adopted about their engagement abroad. I 
started to bristle. He said don't argue yet 
just listen”. He went on to say that listen- 
ing from Europe to the public dialogue in 
the United States one could only conclude 
that Americans were on the verge of disaster 
in South Viet-Nam, that Americans were 
vastly unpopular in Asia, that there was no 
clear aim to American policy, that we were 
determined on an escalation that would be 
uncontrollable. He said that he could go on 
with such a list but I probably knew more 
items to include than did he. I said I had 
heard a few more items. 

He said most of the rest of the world 
looked at it quite differently. He said the 
rest of the world assumed our primary objec- 
tive to be the denial of Southeast Asia to 
Communist Chinese hegemony. He said it 
was quite clear to everyone except ourselves, 
and possibly Hanoi and Peiping, that we 
had already achieved this objective. He said 
he thought historians would quite likely 
regard what we had done in Viet-Nam as 
the crucial turning point in the life of the 
developing two-thirds of the world. He said 
that if Communist China had succeeded in 
this attempt it would have led to such a 
complete validation of the thought on Mao 
Tse Tung” that a nuclear confrontation 
might have become inevitable. He said that 
our firm stand in South Viet-Nam has led 
directly to the almost complete elimination 
of Communist Chinese influence from Africa 
and Latin America. He said that Mao 
believed that the technique of the “war of 
just liberation” could not be contained by 
the most powerful nation the world had ever 
known. Had Mao been proved correct; then 
Africa and Latin America as well as Asia 
would have certainly been engulfed by this 
technique. 

Anyway, he said, whether you Americans 
realize you have already achieved this goal 
or not, it is quite evident that all Asia 
realizes it and is already acting on this con- 
viction in the creation of a new Asia—a free 
Asia with increasingly effective patterns of 

ration in economic and social fields. 
These would, he thought, lead inevitably to 
@ closer political cohesion which in turn 
would provide the patterns for an Asian 
security arrangement that would allow them 
to handle their own security. 

He went on to say the American policy 
in Asia and the Pacific was on the verge 
of a success as great as in Europe in the 
- fifties. He reminded me that the same sort 
of attacks were made by Americans on 
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American policy then as are being made now. 
He said he still found it fascinating that 
while Americans were sometimes irritating 
in their insistence on their superiority in 
so many ways, they consistently underrated 
their accomplishments abroad. As a matter 
of fact, he said, America has handled its 
unequaled power with great imagination, its 
vast military strength with ingenuity and 
with enormous restraints, Its leaders have 
somehow begun to master the most difficult 
lesson of those who are chosen to govern— 
the ability to tightly control a vast mecha- 
nism which, historically, has often developed 
a momentum and direction of its own. The 
most important thing of all, he said, is that 
in validating your commitment in full as 
you are doing, you are insuring the credi- 
bility of your commitments elsewhere. And 
in so doing it is obvious that your people 
have acquired the patience to see the job 
through. He concluded his monologue by 
saying that destiny has apparently chosen 
your country to lead, for a while at least. 
And it begins to look as if you might be 
worthy of the choice. 

And now, he said, you have been very 
patient in not interrupting this monologue. 
Let's have one of those wonderful arguments 
I used to enjoy in Europe. 

I wasn’t in the mood. I just got him 
another drink. For I agree with what he 
had to say. 

I agree with him that the last year has 
brought a great change to the situation in 
Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia. The Com- 
munist aggressor once struggled for a victory 
which he could not obtain. He is now strug- 
gling to avert a defeat he cannot avoid. 

While there is much grim work still to be 
done in South Viet-Nam, the issue is now 
certain. And those of us who live in Bang- 
kok have had the good fortune to watch the 
birth of the new Asia of which my friend 
spoke, 

I believe history will record more fully than 
Doerr Media the important contribution 
made by our friend and colleague here in 
Bangkok, His Excellency U. Nyun, Executive 
Secretary of ECAFE. Among his many ac- 
complishments for the welfare of the peoples 
of Asia will be recorded his patient, deter- 
mined and persistent diplomacy which was 
primarily responsible for bringing into being 
the new Asian Development Bank, and which 
is now pushing the Mekong development 
scheme into an accelerating momentum. 

Within the year we saw here in Bangkok 
the months of patient work by the Commit- 
tee of Ambassadors under the leadership of 
the Thai Foreign Minister which led to the 
meeting in Seoul where nine Asian nations 
formed the Asian and Pacific Council. We 
shall see this new organization hold its sec- 
ond meeting here in Bangkok this year. 

It was here in Bangkok that we saw the 
reactivation of the Association of Southeast 
Asia founded in 1961 but interrupted by the 
difficulties between Indonesia and Malaysia. 

That meeting could not have taken place 
without the prior settlement of these dif- 
culties which had also led to strained rela- 
tions between Malaysia and the Philippines. 
The reconciliation of Indonesia and Malay- 
sia, promoted by the patient, infinitely skill- 
ful and selfless diplomacy of Thailand, cli- 
maxed Indonesia’s rejection of communism 
and the return of reason to that nation’s 
internal and foreign affairs. 

It was here in Bangkok this year that the 
Foreign Minister of Thailand, joined by his 
colleagues from the Philippines and Ma- 
laysia, launched the first wholly Asian move 
to settle the Vietnamese war. It was in 
this context that there was the first Asian 
call for Japan to begin to assume a political 
role in Asian regional affairs commensurate 
with its abilities and economic strength. 

In April the Conference on Asian De- 
velopment was convened in Tokyo at Japa- 
nese initiative. It, like the Asian-Pacific 
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Council, will continue to meet regularly in 
other Asian capitals. It is characteristic of 
virtually all these newly-organized, regional 
projects to broaden participation by sharing 
responsibility for the planning and hosting 
of conferences. 

It was in Bangkok, for example, that the 
first group of Southeast Asian Ministers of 
Education met during November of 1965 to 
explore the possibilities of regional coordina- 
tion of educational programs and the sharing 
of facilities. They met again last month, in 
Manila, where they approved formation of a 
permanent secretariat. The dozen coopera- 
tive educational projects which they voted 
to support include the creation of an Asian 
Institute of Technology, to be located in 
Thailand; an Agricultural Institute, to be 
located in the Philippines; and an Institute 
of Tropical Medicine. 

These are but a few of the many coopera- 
tive projects which have been instituted or 
given new momentum under Asian leader- 
ship during the past year. Some, like the 
gigantic Mekong River development project, 
are well established. Others are but explor- 
atory stirrings of the rising Asian urge to 
get on with the business of orderly regional 
growth through the collective engagement 
of Asian resources. The breadth of these 
activities is as impressive as it is little known. 
These new cooperative efforts extend not only 
into such fields as irrigation, hydro-electric 
power, transportation, communication, nat- 
ural resources exploration, scientific and 
technical research, experimental agriculture, 
and quality manufacturing controls, but also 
into the flelds of coordinated economic 
planning and cooperative fiscal policies. 

I know of no more succinct assessment of 
the meaning of these developments than 
that voiced last July by the President of the 
United States. In a speech reviewing Asla's 
remarkable rate of recent progress, President 
Johnson said: - 

“This is the new Asia that is taking shape 
behind our defense of South Viet-Nam. Be- 
cause we have been firm—because we have 
committed ourselves to the defense of one 
small country—others have taken new heart, 
We do not intend to let them down. Our 
word will be good“. 

The trend has been revealed with great 
Clarity also by His Excellency Thanat 
Khoman, the Foreign Minister of Thailand, 
who last October, in New York City, said: 

“The smaller nations in Southeast Asia 
have felt the need of getting closer with one 
another. If division has been the character- 
istic of the past and had brought about 
grievous losses of freedom and independence 
and had allowed interference and pressure 
by outside powers, the future aims should 
be for closer and more fruitful cooperation 
and intergation. While such cooperation 
should be basically regional, it is not in our 
interest to make it exclusive. Outside ele- 
ments may have a role to play but not a 
domineering or dominating role. If any- 
thing, it will be a cooperation on the basis 
of equality and partnership“. 

If this then is the prevailing mood and 
outlook of the new Asia, let us give credit 
where credit is most assuredly due. 

First, to the people and the leaders of 
Asia, because they have upheld both their 
values and their resolve through long years 
of uncertainty and disorder. 

Second, to those American leaders who 
have perceived that Asians want nothing 
more from us than the opportunity to deliver 
themselves—not only from the age-old, im- 
mobilizing fear of Chinese exploitation, but 
from poverty, illiteracy, sickness and 
shriveled opportunities. There is no mis- 
taking what accounts for the upsurge in feel- 
ings of good-will and confidence toward the 
United States throughout the Asian region. 
It has been America’s extension of more 
imaginative, more meaningful assistance and 
support for Asia's own initiatives, Asia's own 
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solutions, Asia’s own priorities, and Asia’s 
own defenses. 

Nothing illustrates better the effect of this 
approach than the responsiveness evoked in 
the course of President Johnson's recent 
Asian tour. For it brought forth from mil- 
lions in this region great waves of spon- 
taneous affection toward the man whose 
words and actions have come to be associated 
with their own advances toward a better life. 

The President’s visit gave the people of 
Asia an opportunity to confirm the essential 
rightness of American policy in Asia. They 
seized that opportunity by rendering him a 
unique welcome. I do not hestitate to pre- 
dict that historians will record it as an il- 
luminating, catalytic event which raised the 
curtain on an era of unprecedented, mutually 
advantageous cooperation between Asia and 
the West. For what was demonstrated by 
the warmth and public enthusiasm of the 
President’s reception everywhere, and what 
was underscored repeatedly for all the world 
to see, is that the forces of neutralism, anti- 
colonialism and regional dissension are no 
longer significant factors in Asian affairs. 
The argument, by Americans oddly enough, 
that U.S. involvement in the Vietnamese war 
would make it hated throughout Asia was 
shown to be wholly false. 

The reality of the situation, as we have 
seen, is quite the contrary. The trend is to- 
ward greater willingness to move in concert 
with others to devise a lasting, essentially 
Asian counterweight to Chinese power in the 
area. The motivating force for this is not 
Asian self-aggrandizement. It is simply the 
impatience of Asians for a peace in which 
to build their nations, provide for their fam- 
ilies, plot more satisfying lives, and lift the 
horizons of future generations. 

Asian efforts to unify and fortify the re- 
gion have begun to move so fast, in fact, that 
the danger now exists that American and 
Western adjustments to such dramatic and 
constructive change will fall behind. Free 
Asia has reached the point where it is pre- 
pared to associate itself with new Western 
initiatives which complement its own. But 
how many nations are prepared to propose 
and follow through on the wholly equitable 
terms a self-reliant and united Asia right- 
fully will demand? Westerners cannot ex- 
pect to operate in Asia in the future on 
terms that existed in the past. But it would 
be a pessimist indeed who could not see 
the newly compelling opportunities for fruit- 
ful cooperation which Asians are providing in 
the course of coordinated regional reforma- 
tion and development. The question now is 
whether America and others have mastered 
the technique of full and equal partnership 
in Asia. 0 

As America and others in the West look 
for answers to that question, I would hold 
that the pattern of Thai-American rela- 
tions offers a sound basis on which effec- 
tive formulas can be devised. It has been 
the tradition of Thai-American relations, 
for over a century and a half, to set ex- 
emplary standards in terms of the mutual 
understanding and respect which are essen- 
tial in contacts between nations, particularly 
between those whose disparities in their size 
and power are significant. 

As the Foreign Minister of Thailand ob- 
served last May, “Our relationship stands out 
as a remarkable example of how a small na- 
tion can work with a great power without 
peo dominated or indeed losing its iden- 

ty”. 

It was his hope, he emphasized, that Thai- 
American collaboration would become what 
the Foreign Minister termed a model to an 
orderly and peaceful development of the re- 
lationship between nations, large and small, 
in this part of the world—relationships 
which will not entail subservience of one to 
the other, but rather mutually trustworthy 
and fruitful partnership and cooperation”. 

I share completely the opinions of my Thai 
colleague on the techniques of enlightened 
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diplomacy and international cooperation. 
Nothing is more important in the modern 
world than the psychological relations be- 
tween nations, particularly the patterns of 
style, attitude and behavior which become 
established in the solution of common prob- 
lems through intimate, complex and sensi- 
tive associations. The basis on which Thai- 
land and the United States conduct their 
relations takes those considerations into full 
account. We practice earnest solicitation 
and consideration of each other’s opinions 
on all matters of common concern. We ac- 
knowledge mutual responsibility for the out- 
come of joint efforts. And, most importantly, 
we cultivate an atmosphere of full trust 
within a genuinely equitable partnership. 

Now, there are no doubts among you here 
in Bangkok as to whether Thailand brings as 
much to that partnership as she receives. 
There are a great many voluntary and recip- 
rocal actions which could be cited. To ex- 
amine only one of them we might choose 
Thailand’s contribution to the military ef- 
fectiveness of her American and South Viet- 
namese allies, which is a part of her ongoing 
heavy support of SEATO objectives. 

As you know the royal Thai Government 
has permitted the use of its bases by ele- 
ments of the United States armed forces en- 
gaged in carrying out defensive measures 
under the obligations both Governments had 
assumed under the SEATO treaty. These 
bases at Korat, Ubon, Nakom Phanon, Udorn, 
Takhli and U-Tapao have been a major con- 
tribution to the allied war effort. 

It is impossible to estimate how many 
thousand allied lives have been saved in 
South Viet-Nam as a direct result of 
Thailand’s cooperation. But one needs only 
to sample the enraged stream of propaganada 
protests beamed at Thailand by Peking and 
Hanoi to conclude that our concerted actions 
hurt them painfully. 

The Thai facilities which have played such 
a critical role in the defense of South Viet- 
Nam did not appear miraculously or mysteri- 
ously, simply because of the Free World's 
urgent need for them. Those installations 
were put in place by Thailand much earlier, 
in the course of long-term military prepared- 
ness efforts undertaken in its own defense, 
and in response to its obligations as a highly 
conscientious member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. 

The complex of modern military logistical 
facilities now available in Thailand is the 
result of a combined effort that has been 
made within the SEATO framework to pro- 
vide for the defense of the treaty area. The 
United States continues to play its role 
within SEATO by taking an active part in 
the maintenance and improvement of those 
facilities. Thus, among the 35,283 members 
of the American Armed Forces in Thailand, 
as of January 5 there were some 8,000 en- 
gaged in the construction and maintenance 
of strategic roadways, communications net- 
works, port facilities, military supply depots 
and other installations have been judged 
by SEATO members to be essential for the 
security of this area. At the same time, the 
U.S. continues its sixteen year old program 
to assist in the training and equipment of 
Thailand’s armed forces. As long range Com- 
munist plans for Thailand’s subversion, an- 
nounced by Peiping some time ago, are ac- 
celerated, Thai-U.S. cooperation under the 
military assistance program has taken these 
new tactics into account. An American 
special forces unit has been deployed here on 
a training mission which will give Thailand 
additional military units skilled in counter 
insurgency operations. At Thai request, a 
company of unarmed American helicopters 
has been temporarily operating in the north- 
east to provide the all important elements 
of mobility and logistical flexibility for Thai 
security units. The American unit’s mission 
is best described as a taxi service which has 
been available to Thai civilian and military 
authorities engaged in the numerous eco- 
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nomic, social, and security development pro- 
grams Thailand has organized to protect and 
benefit its people in the remote areas. In the 
next two weeks, these airlift missions will be 
taken over by the Thai Government, using its 
own new aircraft, flown and serviced by 
newly graduated helicopter pilots and ground 
maintenance crews. 

I might add for the record that neither 
the special forces and other American train- 
ing personnel or these temporarily provided 
helicopters have participated in actual 
counter insurgency combat operations. The 
Thai have insisted that this is their re- 
sponsibility which they will meet with their 
own armed forces. The helicopters are 
therefore being assigned to other duties by 
the Secretary of Defense at the end of this 
month in accordance with arrangements 
made on their arrival last August. 

It is in these and other unsensational ways 
that the U.S. has moved to help strengthen 
this country militarily, and to assist a gov- 
ernment deeply conscious of its responsibili- 
ties for protecting its own and neighboring 
people. 

As you know, the Royal Thai Government 
has decided to add to the royal Thai Air 
Force and Royal Thai Navy units, now en- 
gaged with their other free world allies in 
resisting aggression in South Viet-Nam, an 
additional fighting force from the Royal Thai 
Army. They will be warmly welcomed by 
their other SEATO allies who learned of 
their courage and valor when they fought as 
allies in the United Nations command in 
Korea. 

In summary, our mission here is not to 
oversee or involve ourselves in the internal 
military and civilian affairs which are the 
exclusive business of the Thai themselves. 
Our mission is to perform as trusted friend, 
discreet confidante and dependable ally; and 
where we can to make available from our 
experience and resources those things which 
Thailand judges to be applicable and bene- 
ficial to its own development and security. 

And it is a similar approach, I submit, that 
will enable America to associate itself most 
fully with the new order that has begun to 
emerge so rapidly within free Asia. The old 
order is passing. Its death rattle can be 
heard in the jungles of Viet-Nam, just as the 
new era can be glimpsed in Asia’s busy con- 
ference halls. 

The United States has traveled a long, 
challenging and burdensome way to reach 
this point. The final miles may prove to be 
a bit rough because they feature a bitter, 
complicated struggle against fanatical ex- 
tremists. 

But we now know what our role entails. 
We know that it need not overtax our re- 
sources. We do know that the American peo- 
ple have the patience and the determination 
we will need to carry out our commitments. 
If there is any important element still miss- 
ing from the American commitment to 
keep Southeast Asia secure, I would suggest 
that it is confidence in ourselves, confidence 
in the future of Asia and pride that we have 
made that future possible by meeting our 
commitments, not only to Asia, but to our 
ancient obligation to freedom. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS THREATEN 
DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, in a 
thoughtful and provocative speech on 
March 1, on the floor of the Senate, the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Pastore], chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Textiles of the Committee on 
Commerce, pointed out how foreign im- 
ports are threatening to undermine our 
domestic textile industry. Senator Pas- 
TORE emphasized that the time has come 
for the administration to take a careful 
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look at foreign trade policies which are 
endangering the jobs of the 4 million 
Americans who are engaged in produc- 
ing fibers, textiles, apparel, and home 
furnishings. I agree completely. 

It may appear to some people that the 
State of Arizona is far removed from the 
textile manufacturing belt. But that is 
not the case. Arizona not only has a 
textile manufacturing industry; it also 
produces some of the finest wool and cot- 
ton grown in the United States for use by 
our domestic textile industry. Arizona 
cotton, both Upland and Extra Long 
Staple, commands a premium price be- 
cause of its high quality. 

It has been most rewarding for me to 
be able to work with Arizona cotton and 
wool growers to help them prosper. At 
the same time, I have become concerned 
about the way an unchecked flood of 
foreign imports is threatening to under- 
mine all that has been accomplished. 

Cotton imports from foreign countries 
at the end of 1966 were 1,853 million 
square yards equivalent, more than dou- 
ble what they were in 1961. This is the 
equivalent of more than one million bales 
of raw cotton. Imports of wool textiles 
now account for approximately one- 
fourth of the wool textiles consumed in 
the United States. 

Mr. President, the well-being of the 
cotton- and wool-producing areas of the 
country are tied closely to Federal Gov- 
ernment trade policies. The amount of 
imports entering this country has a di- 
rect bearing on farm income. 

Arizona’s cotton crop returns its farm- 
ers some $130 million in an average year; 
wool production adds another $1.6 mil- 
lion to farm income. 

The current volume of imports and 
the continuing upward trend pose a seri- 
ous threat to Arizona farmers. It is in- 
conceivable to me, for example, that our 
Government would permit the equiva- 
lent of 1 million bales of cotton to enter 
this country in manufactured form at 
the very time we have a cotton program 
designed to expand the market for our 
cotton, cut cotton surpluses and increase 
farm income. Some 20 years ago, we 
were net exporters of cotton textiles. 
Today, we import more than we export. 

Since 1962, our Government has had 
a long-term arrangement for cotton tex- 
tile imports which is supposed to pro- 
vide for the orderly growth of imports. 
Orderly growth is the key objective of 
the LTA. But have we really had orderly 
growth in the 4 years the LTA has been 
in effect? 

The fourth year of the 5-year LTA 
ended September 30, 1966. Cotton tex- 
tile imports during the fourth year 
reached a level of 1,724.4 million equiva- 
lent square yards. This is an increase 
of 54 percent during the 4 years. 

Mr. President, the LTA, obviously, has 
not worked as well as had been expected. 
When the agreement was negotiated it 
Was expected that increases in imports 
would be something in the neighborhood 
of 5 percent. But the imports have far 
exceeded this figure. But even though 
the LTA has not worked as well as we 
had hoped, it is a step in the right di- 
rection. 

The LTA can play a major role in the 
“orderly development” of world trade if 
the administration will take three steps 
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to make it work. First, the LTA must be 
extended in its present form for another 
5 years; secondly, the LTA must be ad- 
ministered in a fashion which will bring 
imports down to a reasonable level; and 
thirdly, the administration must not cut 
duties on imports during the current 
Kennedy round of trade negotiations in 
Geneva. 

Finally, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should have discretionary authority to 
change cotton import quotas to meet 
extraordinary circumstances, should 
they arise. 


TEXTILES MAKE MAJOR CONTRIBU- 
TION TO WAR EFFORT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing recent weeks the very serious prob- 
lem of textile imports has been discussed 
thoroughly in Congress. On March 1, I 
was pleased to join with 32 other Sena- 
tors in explaining how textile imports 
have taken on an entirely new dimen- 
sion which is threatening to undermine 
one of our basic and most important in- 
dustries. On March 9 there was a similar 
discussion by 68 Members of the other 
body. The broad geographic interest 
represented in these comments demon- 
strates just how important the textile in- 
dustry is to the entire country. 

All of us are quite concerned about the 
relentless increase of these imports year 
after year. This is particularly disquiet- 
ing when we realize that such a large 
volume comes from one single country— 
Japan. The Japanese accounted for 33 
percent of total U.S. textile and apparel 
imports in 1966, an equivalent of 915 
million square yards. This was an in- 
crease from 497 million square yards in 
1962. In addition, I am told that vast 
quantities of Japanese-made goods reach 
the U.S. market via third countries such 
as Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Jamaica. 
The Japanese textile industry’s, and as 
well its Government’s, appetite to take 
an ever-increasing share of the U.S. mar- 
ket with their low-wage-produced goods 
seems to be insatiable. 

On March 13, a very distinguished 
American, Mr. Robert T. Stevens, presi- 
dent of J. P. Stevens & Co. and former 
Secretary of the Army, made a speech 
before the Rotary Club of Atlanta in 
which he discussed the matter of Japa- 
nese imports and outlined the tremen- 
dous contribution the American textile 
industry has made to the war effort in 
Vietnam. Because of the importance of 
this provocative speech I commend it to 
all of my colleagues for their careful con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Steven’s speech entitled “It’s 
Up to Japan” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It’s Ur ro JAPAN 
(Remarks by Robert T. Stevens, president, 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Rotary Club of 

Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga., March 13, 1967) 

Dr. Harrison, Atlanta Rotarians and Dis- 
tinguished Guests: 

I am deeply honored by your invitation to 
be here with you today. There are good rea- 
sons why I accepted your most cordial invi- 
tation, They relate to my abiding interest 
in national defense, in the American textile 
industry, and in the relationship between the 
two. Defense and textiles are both subjects 
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which surely mean a great deal in Georgia. 
In this connection, I have chosen the title 
“It’s Up To Japan!” for my remarks on this 
occasion. 

At the outset, I am proud to say that I call 
Dick Russell and Herman Talmadge my 
friends. They are deeply concerned regard- 
ing these two topics. Senator Russell, as 
Chairman of the Armed Services Committee, 
is one of our country's foremost experts in 
national defense. He shares, as does The 
Honorable Carl Vinson, former Chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, the 
strong view that America cannot be second 
best with regard to our military, naval and 
air capability. Fortunately, Chairman Vin- 
son, upon his voluntary retirement, after 
such a distinguished career in public service, 
was succeeded by a strong Chairman, The 
Honorable L. Mendel Rivers of South Caro- 
lina. Like Senator Russell, Mr. Rivers is 
forthright in his views on defense policy. 

I need not remind you that Senator Tal- 
madge, as a respected member of the Finance 
Committee, is a stalwart for American busi- 
ness and American jobs. He has been in the 
forefront, speaking out when questions of 
unfair foreign competition arise. He did so 
two weeks ago, as did Senator Russell, on the 
floor of the Senate. He makes it abundantly 
clear that Georgians and all Americans 
should not be offered as sacrificial lambs on 
the altar of foreign trade. He knows what 
it is to provide jobs and to meet payrolls, 

Jobs and payrolls are, after all, what keeps 
the nation’s economy going. Our Exposition 
Plant, right here in Atlanta, provides 845 
jobs with an annual payroll of $3,934,000. 
Our nine plants in Georgia, together with 
the Allendale Plant, just over in South Caro- 
lina, which makes raw material for the 
Milledgeville Plant, employ a total of 5,286 
fine Americans with an annual payroll of 
$24,769,000. They are quite important to the 
communities and counties in which they are 
located. 

Personally, I have always had a deep re- 
spect for Atlanta, its people and its institu- 
tions. As an example, I have admired Geor- 
gia Tech, known throughout the civilized 
world, as a distinguished institution of higher 
learning. We, in the Stevens Company, are 
extremely proud that Tech's President, Dr. 
Ed Harrison, serves on our Board of Directors. 
He brings to us a wealth of experience and 
learning and friendship. 

Part of the reason the Stevens Company 
is so deeply committed to the State of Georgia 
is reflected in one man, John P. Baum, who, 
on February Ist, retired as Vice Chairman of 
the Stevens Company, after twenty-one years 
of distinguished service. As a native Geor- 
gian, a graduate of Tech, a veteran of World 
War I. and an honored citizen of Milledge- 
ville, he first recommended that we com- 
mence manufacturing Stevens fine textile 
products in Georgia. That was in 1947, And 
look what he has built in your state! Many 
of you know him personally, like I do, as a 
dedicated citizen, and, even though he could 
not be here today, I proudly salute him in 
his native state. 

The Stevens Company has long been com- 
mitted to the proposition that the customer 
is king. We have deliberately, over the years, 
moved closer to the ultimate consumer, The 
product of the Exposition Mill today goes 
100% into finished sheets for the consumers 
of America. A part of our program for con- 
sumer products includes the Stevens Pine 
Arts Collection, a beautiful selection of spe- 
cially designed, high quality, terry towels. 
They are retailed in better department stores 
throughout the country. 

One of these designs, Louvre, an extraor- 
dinary jacquard pattern, is of particular 
pertinence in this discussion. In mid-Jan- 
uary of this year, during the white goods 
sales, one of our salesmen was in the towel 
section of a New York discount store and 
he could hardly believe what he saw—piles 
of what looked to be the famous Stevens 
Louvre towel. But it wasn't. It was a towel, 
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made in Japan, selling far below the price 
of Louvre. While the design was precisely 
the same and the colors, too, the knockoff, 
as we call it in the trade, was smaller, 
lighter and not as well made as ours. 

This is design piracy at its best. All of 
our time, effort and heavy expense to de- 
velop something new and attractive for the 
American consumer had been appropriated 
by the Japanese without cost to them. Then 
they put it into production on Japanese 
wage scales which are less than one-fifth 
of what we pay. Is this type of foreign 
trade fair? Is it in our own national in- 
terest? I don’t think so. Our fine em- 
ployees don’t think so. The Japanese, in 
this way, are actually taking away American 
jobs. 

Surely we do not need the excessive tex- 
tile and apparel imports which are now del- 
uging this nation from all directions. Last 
year United States total imports of this sort 
exceeded our exports by $902 million. With 
a total balance of payments deficit of $1.4 
billion last year, it is an interesting and un- 
welcome fact that roughly two-thirds of 
our deficit was represented in the form of 
textile product imports. Why do we need 
to go to such an extent? Japan’s economy 
is booming—yet she continues to hurt us in 
her exports of textiles, steel and other prod- 
ucts. 

The well-being of the textile and apparel 
industry directly affects the economic con- 
dition of some two million American work- 
ers, Additionally, another two million work- 
ers produce wool, raise cotton, manufacture 
man-made fibers and supply the other raw 
materials and equipment used by the Amer- 
ican textile industry. Surely, four million 
people and their families deserve better 
treatment as regards foreign trade than they 
are now getting. And, as we sit here, our 
U.S. representatives in Geneva are striving 
for tariff cutting agreements on a broad 
front, which surely could make the situation 
even worse. 

But I want to be completely fair on this 
matter. I commend our government most 
highly for pursuing and obtaining in 1961, 
under President Kennedy, an international 
arrangement covering cotton textile prod- 
ucts. It is up for renewal right now, again 
at Geneva, and we have assurances that our 
negotiators are doing everything possible 
to obtain a renewal without basic changes. 
Thus, while these cotton product imports 
have, in the past, risen drastically and can 
continue, in the future, to rise every year 
under this international arrangement, at 
least a modicum of consideration is accorded 
cotton textile and apparel workers. It is 
with keen regret, however, that I note, after 
years of effort, nothing has been accom- 
plished toward the solution of the most 
serious problems created by imports of wool 
and man-made fiber products. Wool is the 
basic raw material in seven of our nine 
Georgia plants. 

Man-made fiber product imports have 
reached the critical stage in their impact 
on the American industry but, in my opin- 
ion, wool textile imports have long since 
passed the crisis point. In September, 1964, 
President Johnson, referring to wool product 
imports said, “The Administration has made 
and will continue to make vigorous efforts 
to solve this problem. Wool textile and ap- 
parel imports must be kept at reasonable 
levels. For it is essential that the wool tex- 
tile industry be restored to good health, 
We have been trying to work out effective 
arrangements with other textile-producing 
countries. Thus far, a multi-nation meet- 
ing has not been convened. But, we intend 
to continue our efforts vigorously.” 

That was 1964—2½ years ago. At that 
time imported wool products represented 
about 22% of domestic production. Today, 
total imported wool products represent 
about 27% of domestic production, In 
certain wool products the bite is even worse. 
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In 1966, the ratio of worsted imports to do- 
mestic production shot up to 55%. Imagine 
the effect of that on American worsted mills 
essential to defense! One of those seriously 
affected is our beautiful plant at 
Milledgeville. 

I have faith in the President. I believe 
what he says. But, if I have one suggestion 
for the President in this regard, it would be 
this. “Hurry, Mr. President. We haven’t 
much time. Over half the industry has al- 
ready been liquidated. The slowdown in 
what is left of our woolen and worsted in- 
dustry is currently very apparent, yet these 
imports continue unabated. American tex- 
tile workers are feeling the pinch.” That 
is what I would say. 

The American textile industry can be 
justly proud of its record in supplying our 
armed forces with all the textiles needed. 
Last year, without a single rated order, the 
military called for a total of 600 million 
square yards of fabric and made up goods, 
and 600 million yards were provided. We, in 
Stevens, have done, and will do, our full 
share in meeting the government's needs in 
South Vietnam and elsewhere. I’m certain 
others in the industry feel the same. 

In my considered opinion, however, the 
American woolen and worsted industry, as 
presently constituted, is incapable of pro- 
ducing the huge quantities of fabric for mil- 
itary, medical and essential civilian use that 
would be required during any all-out emer- 
gency. I have testified to this effect before 
committees of Congress. We have to turn 
the industry around pretty quick, if it is to 
survive as an important segment of the 
economy. The most vital step that can be 
taken is to put some rule of reason into 
effect now with regard to wool textile and 
apparel imports. Our national security is 
deeply involved in this situation. Suppose 
we had to fight in a temperate or cold cli- 
mate. Are we going to rely on Japan for our 
uniform fabrics? I don’t think that is the 
desire of the Congress or the American peo- 
ple. Rather, I think they want action, not 
studies, to solve this problem before it is 
too late. 

The Defense Department has termed the 
textile industry second only to steel in de- 
fense essentially. And now steel, the most 
essential defense industry, is also being at- 
tacked by imports from low wage foreign 
countries, especially Japan. I would illus- 
trate our textile problem with the following 
example: It involves the worsted segment of 
the industry, the hardest hit by imports. To 
put this in perspective, let us consider two 
large miiltary contracts, one in 1951, during 
the Korean War and the other about a year 


In 1951, the government invited bids on 
nine million yards of worsted serge uniform 
fabric. Fifty-four producers bid on that con- 
tract. Of those fifty-four, thirty-nine are 
now, sixteen years later, completely out of 
the business. This is a shocking fact and a 
further significant fact is that, among the 
fifty-four bidders, 80% of the total yardage 
awarded was given to the thirty-nine who 
are no longer in the picture. 

Now, as to the second contract. Early last 
year, the government invited bids on three 
million yards of worsted or worsted blend 
tropical fabrics. It is a sad statement of 
fact that just two firms responded with bids. 
The American worsted industry, once ready, 
able and willing to bid on large worsted mili- 
tary contracts, had been so tragically reduced 
in capacity that only two companies, includ- 
ing Stevens, submitted bids. 

What is behind the deterioration of this 
once massive woolen industry? The answer, 
strangely enough, lies with the government 
itself. After the Korean conflict, and con- 


tinuing up to the present time, the industry 
repeatedly warned and pleaded with our gov- 
ernment to institute a well thought out, 
realistic policy to hold within reasonable 
bounds the flow of unneeded and unneces- 
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sary cheap textile and apparel imports into 
the United States. Tragically, nothing was 
done. Spindles and looms were scrapped. 
U.S. production went steadily down. Now we 
see the worsted section of the industry more 
than 50% liquidated from its peak and 55% 
of U.S. worsted-type production being sup- 
plied from overseas, principally from Japan! 

Studies and surveys of the wool textile 
import problem have gone about as far as 
they can go. There isn’t much more, if any- 
thing, further we can learn about it. In- 
dustry missions to Europe have been many. 
Some progress toward a solution with the 
major European wool textile exporters seemed 
to be possible. Not so with the Japanese, by 
far the largest exporters of wool textiles to 
the United States. 

In June 1965, a joint Government-Industry 
delegation travelled the 7,629 statute miles 
from Washington to Tokyo to talk things 
over. It was not an easy trip to arrange. 
Prior to the actual meeting, much time and 
effort were spent and many trans-Pacific 
cables were initiated. The Japanese, clearly, 
did not want to discuss the problem. They 
did not even want to discuss the possibility 
of a multi-nation meeting to ascertain 
whether a problem did, in fact, actually 
exist. In any event, after much pleading, 
and on the insistence of the White House, 
our State Department finally arranged a 
meeting in Tokyo. 

From the outset, it was obvious that the 
stiff, formal tone of the first confrontation 
presaged that the meeting would end in 
failure. Ai to the trade press, one 
Japanese delegate, despite the conciliatory 
attitude of the U.S. delegation, said, We 
are not North Vietnam, you can't come here 
making demands. We will not be intim- 
idated.” In fairness to the diplomat who 
was Chairman of the Japanese delegation, 
that remark was later expunged from the 
Official record after the meeting concluded, 
but the words remained indelible on the 
minds of the Americans who were there. 
And the 7,629 miles back to Washington were 
sad indeed. Thus, still another honest and 
sincere effort to harmonize wool textile rela- 
tions with the Japanese came to naught. 
The situation remains the same now—1% 
years later. 

Japan, which constantly reminds the 
American people that they are large pur- 
chasers of American raw cotton, has indeed 
been a good customer for our cotton—in the 
past. She, of course, grows no cotton and, 
historically, the United States has been the 
world’s foremost raw cotton exporter. But 
times are changing. Cotton production 
around the world is increasing each year. 
More countries are exporting cotton and 
these increased exports are finding their way 
to Japan, at the expense of American raw 
cotton exports. 

An analysis of Japan's imports of raw cot- 
ton and their exports of cotton textiles and 
apparel to the United States is quite reveal- 
ing. Of the total raw cotton used by the 
Japanese during the years beginning in Au- 
gust 1962, through August 1965, U.S. growths 
accounted for 32%. In semi-finished and 
finished cotton manufactures, all the way 
to apparel, Japan shipped a full 25% of its 
cotton textile exports to the United States. 

A study of Japan's trade with its other 
major cotton supplier nations is somewhat 
different. This comparison clearly shows 
that factors other than the quantity of its 
cotton textile exports to the nation con- 
cerned determine its purchases of raw cotton 
from that country. Mexico is a case in point. 
Mexico supplies the second largest quantity 
of cotton for Japanese consumption, or about 
25% of the total. Yet Mexico practically 
excludes all cotton textile imports from all 
sources, including Japan. The rules of the 
game don’t seem to be the same when Japan 
is considering American cotton compared 
with Mexican cotton! 
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Recently, I saw some figures from the 
March 1966 Foreign Exchange Statistics 
Monthly issued by the Bank of Japan. They 
go a long way toward destroying the myth 
that Japan purchases disproportionate quan- 
tities of American cotton in relation to what 
they claim are minor exports of cotton tex- 
tiles and apparel to us. The information 
applies to the period April 1965 to March 
1966. 

These figures show that the value of Amer- 

ican raw cotton imported by Japan during 
that year was $136 million compared with 
$108 million of Japanese cotton textile prod- 
ucts exported to the U.S—a difference of 
$28 million. Because U.S. imports are based 
on an FOB valuation, our imports are under- 
valued by slightly more than 10% thus re- 
ducing the balance to about $25% million. 
But let us consider a broader picture. The 
United States exports no raw wool anywhere 
and our exports of man-made fibers to Japan 
are minimal. While they purchased $136 
million worth of our cotton, they shipped to 
us, during the period in question, $420 mil- 
lion worth of all textile products, more than 
three times the valuation of their total raw 
cotton purchases from us. They seem to be 
doing real well in the relationship while we 
are hurting. 
I have dwelt at some length on the Japa- 
nese because they started, and have con- 
tinued to lead, the invasion of our American 
textile markets without regard to its impact 
on the American worker. They never seem 
to be satisfied, no matter how large their 
textile exports to the U.S. may grow. Per- 
haps they may kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg. One of these days, this message 
should get through to Osaka. 

An orderly and prompt solution of the im- 
port problem of wool and man-made fiber 
products is the surest way for the Japanese 
textile industries to preserve, for the future, 
a strong position in the American market, 
without the possibility of retaliation. The 
American industry stands ready to come to 
the conference table at any time, under the 
auspices of the American government, and 
with the cooperation of the Japanese govern- 
ment and textile industry. Such a meeting, 
approached in the right spirit by all, could 
remove a rapidly festering situation in Jap- 
anese-American relations, It’s up to Japan! 

Thank you. 


RESOLUTIONS BY VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS, DEPARTMENT 
OF TEXAS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sec- 
ond District of the Department of Texas, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, has courte- 
ously furnished me with copies of two 
resolutions passed recently. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 6 


Whereas, the Veterans of the United States 
urge the creation of a Senate Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee, and 

Whereas, Veterans affairs is traditionally 
@ non partisan subject, over the years no 
subject has consistently commanded more 
bipartisan interest than has legislation 
benefiting the Nations’ Veterans and their 
survivors, and 

Whereas, a Senate Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee is very important to the veterans 
benefits program as most legislation dies in 
Senate after being passed by Congress, and 

Now therefore be it resolved, that District 
2 Department of Texas Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, in regular Con- 
vention in Port Arthur, Texas, on 26th day 
of February 1967 go on record urging Sen- 
ator Ralph Yarborough, and Senator John 
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Tower to approve a Senate Veterans Affairs 
Committee, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be mailed to Senator Yarborough 
and Senator Tower. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 

Whereas, The Department of Defense hav- 
ing jurisdiction over our national cemeteries 
has issued a decree “That only regular mili- 
tary personnel, Medal of Honor Winners, and 
veterans in high ranking government posi- 
tions are eligible for burial space in Arling- 
ton Cemetery.” and, 

Whereas, This decree also affects the new 
area upon which plans are underway for the 
annexation of additional land for said Ar- 
lington Cemetery. 

Therefore be it resolved, by the Second 
District Department of Texas Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States in meet- 
ing assembled that we endorse the action of 
our National Commander and Executive Staff 
in the condemnation of said decree. And 
we further endorse the Policy of burial in 
said Cemetery for the past 100 years to wit, 
“Burial in said Arlington Cemetery has been 
open to all veterans who have received an 
Honorable Discharge.” 

Be it further resolved, that this shall re- 
main the policy of Federal Government and 
Arlington Cemetery as long as there is one 
burial plot remaining in same, both the orig- 
inal and that which will be annexed from 
time to time. There being no rank amongst 
us each serving our Nation, in time of war 
it behooves us to cherish the tradition in 
all respects now and henceforth. 

This resolution passed and duly approved 
by the Second District, Department of Texas, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, in convention assembled at Port Ar- 
thur, Texas this twenty sixth day of Feb- 
ruary 1967. With instructions to adjutant 
to send copies to Hon. Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough, Hon. Senator John Tower, Hon. 
Jack Brooks, Hon. John Dowdy and Depart- 
ment headquarters. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR PAUL DOUG- 
LAS—ILLINOIS’ GREAT WARRIOR 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, there 
is an element of worthiness in the lives 
of all men, and it is fitting to recognize it 
at appropriate times. Usually this is 
done when a man goes to his reward. 
Periodically, however, there appears a 
man who is of such stature in so many 
ways, that society cannot help but praise 
him for his everyday acts, character and 
accomplishments. Such a man is Paul 
Douglas, former U.S. Senator from Illi- 
nois, who will celebrate his 75th birthday 
on Sunday, March 26. 

I had the honor of serving in this 
Chamber with Senator Douglas for 2 
years. Before I entered this body, I had 
known of him, heard of him, and met 
his a few times. Actually serving with 
him was a unique and invaluable experi- 
ence, for he more than lived up to all 
expectations. To know this man in per- 
son and observe him in action as a na- 
tional legislator was a revelation, for he 
set a standard all could admire and 
aspire to. 

His talents are immense, and his mas- 
tery of several disciplines brings me to 
describe him as a renaissance man. I 
am continually amazed at people like 
this, for they do so many things well. In 
an age that has as one of its most distin- 
guishing characteristics the worship of 
materialism, Senator Douglas shone 
forth in this body as the very epitome of 
altruism. His capacity for intellectual 
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growth put to shame that of men half 
his age. It still does, for he now con- 
tinues this process in his classroom. 

Most of all, I was caught up in admira- 
tion for his consistent championing of 
the less fortunate elements of our society. 
To him the American dream stays vivid, 
real, and bursting with promise. Most 
pieces of legislation he sponsored were 
designed to correct a social or economic 
evil, equalize opportunity, promote the 
growth of society’s maturity. 

In the mouths of some men those 
words would have been disgusting, for 
they would have been stained with hy- 
pocrisy. What set Senator Douglas 
apart in this body, and earned him the 
respect of all, if the disagreement of 
some, was that we all knew he meant 
every word he uttered. He meant them 
from the bottom of a generous heart, 
overflowing with the sincere emotion and 
intellectual honesty that are his in such 
a unique manner. 

Never have the underprivileged had so 
great-hearted a champion. Never bave 
noble causes been pleaded for with such 
impassioned honesty. Rarely has this 
body seen such eloquence exerted upon 
behalf of such sublime goals. 

Most men make much of principle, yet 
find it dispensable the moment crisis 
rears its head. Others seek to hang on 
to a few shreds of principle in the sever- 
est storm. A few live by principle, never 
yielding on an idea they believe in; and 
though they may be looked upon with 
some misunderstanding in their own 
time, they are revered for it in years that 
follow. 

Mr. President, we stand in a structure 
and legislate in a Chamber whose walls 
have looked down upon everything from 
declarations of war and history-making 
debates to the dullest of speeches and the 
most petty of quarrels. 

A time arrives when passions of a by- 
gone age are to those of a present era 
mere items of curiosity and study, food 
for scholars. Most of us, to be quite 
candid, make as much impression as the 
hole that is left in a glass of water after 
one’s finger is removed. 

Some are remembered for a piece of 
legislation, a position, a personality trait 
or a quip. 

A very few are remembered and be- 
loved—properly so, I might add—because 
they are, for the time they serve here, 
the very embodiment of a significant 
portion of what this Republic is, or 
should be. Paul Douglas belongs in that 
grouping, and I daresay that none here 
can or will dispute that. 

Scholar, teacher, author, war hero, 
legislator, and U.S. Senator—he has held 
each of these appellations by dint of hav- 
ing earned them, by putting a part of 
himself into the attaining and retaining 
of each of these titles. None of them are 
empty or undeserved mantles. He is 
worthy of each. 


One of my favorite quotations is from 


the works of another son of Illinois, 
Abraham Lincoln: 

To sit in silence when we should protest 
makes cowards out of men. 


Paul Douglas never sat in silence while 
he was aware of the evils of this world 
surrounding him. He spoke out, and 
with a mighty voice, a voice that is not 
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yet stilled and whose message will be 
heard long after these words of mine 
have faded. For his life and work can 
be summed up simply and magnificently. 

He labors not to enslave men’s minds 
and bodies, but to free them. 

May Paul Douglas celebrate many more 
birthdays, laboring in tlis greatest of all 
causes—the cause of humanity. 


THE CHAPLAINS SERVICE OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
been privileged to see an advance copy 
of the Easter Sunday issue of This Week 
magazine which will appear as a supple- 
ment in numerous Sunday newspapers 
across the country. I invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the contents of the 
magazine and to the original illustra- 
tions it contains. 

This Week is to be commended for 
devoting an entire issue of the magazine 
to a historic account of the Chaplains 
Service of the military forces from Valley 
Forge to Vietnam. These men of God 
have performed in the highest tradition 
of service to their country and their 
fellow man in a role both dangerous and 
seldom appreciated outside our Defense 
Establishment. 

I well remember during World War II, 
when I was serving as a pilot in the 
Army Air Force, the heroic men of cloth 
who braved the battlefields armed only 
with their great faith in the justice of 
their cause and their knowledge of the 
tremendous need of the men in uniform. 
I well remember, too, those valiant chap- 
lains who went down with their ship 
rather than use the life preservers which 
could be used by the men in their spirit- 
ual charge. This, and other memorable 
chapters in the inspiring story of the 
chaplaincy, is recounted with beauty and 
timeliness in This Week magazine. 

I believe that this keepsake issue en- 
titled God's Warriors” should be read 
by all Americans. I congratulate the 
magazine for the inspirational work they 
have accomplished. The color illustra- 
tions by William A. Smith which appear 
in this special issue were commissioned 
by the U.S. Army and add much to the 
historic flavor of the publication. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the opening article in this issue, 
written by Thomas J. Fleming, be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gop’s WARRIORS 
(By Thomas J. Fleming) 

Faces at Dau Tieng, Vietnam headquarters 
of the First Division, were grim on Novem- 
ber 8, 1966. The Big Red One's Ist Battalion 
was under flerce attack by Vietcong in War 
Zone C, northwest of Saigon, and casualties 
had been heavy. Helicopters were standing 
by to airlift medics and troop reinforcements. 
Into one of the choppers stepped boyish 
Chaplain Michael Joseph Quealy, who had 
grown up on Manhattan’s streets dreaming 
of becoming a foreign missionary. 

He was not assigned to the Ist Battalion 
but he insisted on going out with the first 
airlift to do what he could for the wounded 
ard dying. Several senior officers told him 
it was too dangerous, but Chaplain Quealy 
waved them aside and a half hour later was 
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on the battlefield, giving the last rites of 
his church to dying soldiers. As he bent 
over to console a wounded man, a VC leaped 
from the underbrush and cut loose with a 
machine gun. The 37-year-old chaplain died 
instantly. Beside his body, grief-stricken 
GIs found a diary. The last entry was a 
passage from the Gospel according to 
Matthew: “So will my heavenly Father treat 
you unless each of you forgives his brother 
with all his heart.” 

Michael Quealy was the fifth American 
chaplain to die in Vietnam. He becomes, in 
death, part of the proud tradition of the 
least-known branch of the American armed 
forces—the Chaplain Corps. Recently one 
of the six presidents of the World Council 
of Churches, Archbishop Iakovos, head of 
the Greek Orthodox Church of North and 
South America, told a group of Catholics 
that theologians searching for Christian 
unity ought to study Army chaplains. 

The Archbishop’s words underscore one 
of the many, little understood contributions 
of these “soldiers of the cross.” Most Ameri- 
cans tend to take chaplains for granted. 
They are “sky pilots,” part of the Army and 
Navy’s routine staff. They hold religious 
services, listen to complaints (“Tell it to the 
chaplain” was what everybody told a griper 
during World War II). 

But the chaplain's job is far from routine, 
and over the years it has become more and 
more profound. From a kind of spiritual 
cheerleader, the American chaplain has 
evolved into a witness for the values of the 
spirit, in a world at war. 


COLORADO AND THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, 
Colorado and the atomic age have grown 
up together. Not only can Colorado 
claim a good portion of the space in- 
dustry, but also a good portion of the 
uranium production of our country is 
centered in the plateau regions regions 
of the Rocky Mountain West. 

Denver was one of the finalists in the 
competition for the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s proposed 200-billion volt 
electron accelerator. The first commer- 
cial nuclear plant in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region is slated for the Saint Vrain 
Valley in Colorado. 

These two examples show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in progressive, future-looking 
Colorado, a wealth of talent has been 
put to fruitful use in peacefully explor- 
ing the benefits presented by the nuclear 
age. 

Colorado’s institutions of higher 
learning play an enormous role in shap- 
ing this wealth of talent. Our colleges 
and universities are now developing ex- 
tensive training programs to prepare our 
young people for the rapidly expanding 
field of atomic energy for peaceful use. 

A recent news item emphasizes this 
point, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted at this time in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY PLANS $1.5 

MILLION ATOM REACTOR 
(By Morton L. Margolin) 

Colorado State University Thursday un- 
veiled detailed plans for a $1.5 milion nu- 
clear reactor it hopes to install on its foot- 
hills campus two miles west of Ft. Collins. 

The details were explained in a presenta- 
tion for Denver business and civic leaders in 
the Forward Metro Denver briefing center at 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 
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“Colorado can be a leading state in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy,” said W. E. 
Morgan, president of CSU. “This facility will 
make the state more attractive to new in- 
dustry, will help tourism, and better its rep- 
utation as a scientific center.” 

The proposed reactor is a TRIGA Mark 
III, built by General Atomic in San Diego, 
Calif. TRIGA stands for Training, Research, 
Investigation, General Atomic. 

The state has been asked to put up $800,- 
000 and the school would plan to raise the 
other $700,000 from private and government 
sources. 

The first $250,000 is now before the Leg- 
islature. If it is appropriated, the reactor 
could be built and in operation in 26 months. 

Morgan said 82 staff members and 16 de- 
partments used radio isotopes last year on 
the campus, where 37 courses were taught 
dealing with atomic and nuclear technology. 

He emphasized the reactor could service 
all institutions of higher learning in Colo- 
rado, and, in addition, provide services to 
radioactive products. 

Dr. George Olson, CSU director of finance, 
said the reactor would be run on the basis 
of charges for work done by it, and should 
require no additional appropriation for its 
upkeep after it is installed. 

The State Board of Agriculture has given 
the project a number one priority. The 
Colorado Commission on Higher Education 
and the governor are also in favor of the 
project. 

Designed for safety, the reactor will fea- 
ture a swimming pool design with the reac- 
tion taking place under water. The water 
will be purified and used over and over 
again, officials said. 

CSU has had a small training reactor 
since the fall of 1957. It has a power level 
of one-tenth of a watt. The proposed new 
reactor would run at 1 million watts, and 
could be surged for short bursts up to twice 
that much. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that the schools of Colorado are con- 
tributing significantly to the progress 
being made in the development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic power, and I commend 
Colorado State University for its fine 
example in this field. 


GENERAL MOTORS DEVOTES AT- 
TENTION TO PROBLEM OF AUTO 
THEFT 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement made today by the 
president of General Motors, James M. 
Roche. 

The statement is in the form of an an- 
nouncement by General Motors that be- 
ginning with its 1968 models the com- 
pany will begin paying some serious at- 
tention to the problem of auto theft. 
The huge dimension and mushrooming 
nature of this single crime were outlined 
in four public hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency last Jan- 
uary, when we initiated an exploration of 
auto thefts by juveniles and young adults. 

During those hearings spokesmen for 
the Department of Justice and the in- 
surance industry painted a dark picture 
of the auto theft problem. 

The annual loss in dollars is ten times 
that of all the bank robberies put to- 
gether—several hundred million dollars 
& year. 

Two-thirds of the auto thefts are com- 
mitted by persons 18 years of age or 
younger. 
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Seventy percent of the Federal juvenile 
prison population is behind bars because 
of auto theft. 

As I stated at the opening of those 
hearings on January 17, 1967, the sub- 
committee is interested to know why so 
many of our young people are involved in 
this crime, why automobiles are so easy 
to steal, and what can be done about it. 

In our next series of hearings, sched- 
uled for late this month or early April, 
we expect to hear from representatives 
of the principal auto manufacturers. 

I believe that the responsible position 
taken by General Motors, as outlined by 
Mr. Roche in his statement of today, is 
a good first step. The subcommittee 
looks forward to discussing it further 
with officials of General Motors and the 
other major automobile producers at 
forthcoming hearings. 

I commend this statement to the 
attention of Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Derroir—President James M. Roche of 
General Motors today made the following 
statement: 

Public officials and private organizations 
have emphasized the scope and seriousness 
of the growing national problem of auto- 
mobile theft. General Motors—and I am 
sure the entire automobile industry—agrees. 
We intend to continue and to expand our 
support of the concerted effort now being 
made to deal with the situation. 

“The magnitude of the auto theft prob- 
lem was indicated recently by the Attorney 
General of the United States, Ramsey Clark, 
who reported that half a million cars were 
stolen in this country last year, that auto 
theft ranks third in frequency among all 
felonies and that direct financial losses from 
auto thievery total $140 million a year. 

“But what is even more grave is the fact 
that nearly two-thirds of car thefts are 
committed by youths under 18 years of age— 
often their first step on the road of crime. 

“Recognizing the gravity of the problem, 
however, is not enough. We must under- 
stand why it occurs, and determine how to 
meet it. 

“One major factor in car theft often cited 
by officials is failure of owners to lock their 
own automobiles. Michael J, Murphy, presi- 
dent of the National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau, has stated that 80 to 85 per cent of 
cars stolen are left unlocked and that at 
least 42 per cent are left with the keys in 
the ignition. Many authorities feel that the 
unlocked car with the key still in the igni- 
tion offers both opportunity and temptation, 
especially for the young. 

“Once an auto theft occurs, the problem 
becomes one of investigation and recovery. 
In this connection, law enforcement officials 
have urged a system of easily visible identi- 
fication numbers for automobiles. 

“Over the years, General Motors and other 
car manufacturers have supported efforts to 
prevent car theft and to recover stolen ve- 
hicles and components. We have made 
many improvements in anti-theft measures 
incorporated in our vehicles. We also have 

ted with law enforcement agencies 
in providing confidential locations for vehicle 
identification numbers and other aids to 
auto theft investigators, as well as in pro- 
moting anti-theft measures by the public. 

“General Motors is responding further to 
these needs by improvements in our 1968 
model passenger cars. These will include: 

“1. As standard equipment in all 1968 GM 
models, a buzzer device to remind a driver 
leaving his vehicle that the key is still in 
the ignition switch. The buzzer will be ac- 
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tivated when the driver’s door is opened if 
the key is left in the switch. We believe this 
will represent a significant deterrent to theft 
by reminding the owner to remove his key 
from the ignition switch and, hopefully, alsa 
to lock his car. 

“2. GM’s 1968 model passenger cars will 
have a system of vehicle identification num- 
bers which will be easily visible to police 
officers or theft investigators without having 
to enter the vehicle. The identification num- 
bers will be located on the instrument panel 
and will be visible through the windshield. 
They will also be stamped into the engines 
and transmissions in a prominent position. 
We believe this will not only aid in the ap- 
prehension of thieves and recovery of stolen 
vehicles, engines and transmissions, but also 
will be a deterrent to the theft itself. 

“In addition to these two important im- 
provements, we will continue for 1968 models 
the significant recent increase in the number 
of key-lock combinations which makes illegal 
entry into our cars more difficult. 

“However, the installation by manufactur- 
ers of anti-theft devices on automobiles does 
not represent a complete solution to the 
problem. Carelessness by car owners is a 
major factor in car theft and a strong edu- 
cational effort will be required to alert the 
public to the dangers of theft. A good ex- 
ample is the current national auto theft pre- 
vention campaign, which is being coordi- 
nated by the Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. We support the objectives 
of this campaign and others like it. 

In addition to public education programs, 
there is a need for more and better informa- 
tion on methods of, and reasons for, theft in 
all parts of the country. Another important 
requirement is for laws against improper 
possession or reproduction of master keys. 

“We are hopeful that united and intensi- 
fied efforts by industry, government and pri- 
vate organizations will help reduce auto 
thefts. But in the final analysis, the great- 
est deterrent to automobile theft depends on 
the car owners themselves—in removing the 
keys from the ignition switches and locking 
their cars at all times.” 


R. F. K. ON FARM PROBLEMS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a 
week ago the Senator from New York, 
Mr. Rosert F. KENNEDY, addressed the 
National Farmers Union Convention in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

There were other distinguished speak- 
ers at the convention. The New York 
Senator’s address evoked unusual inter- 
est, however, in that it represented the 
views of a leader from an eastern, urban 
State toward farm problems. 

Senator KENNEDY delivered a splendid 
address—one which reflected a knowl- 
edge not only of the deep economic dif- 
ficulties which face our farmers and 
rural communities today, but of the social 
issues involved in the decline of family- 
type farms. The address also demon- 
strated an awareness of the international 
power which our unrivaled agricultural 
production can give to this Nation if 
fully utilized. 

I know that many farm people not 
present at the Oklahoma City conven- 
tion, as well as many urban citizens, 
will want to read the text of Senator 
Kennepy’s remarks to the Farmers 
Union. I ask unanimous consent to 
place the text in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Text OF ADDRESS By Senator ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY, THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION CON- 
VENTION, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, MARCH 
13, 1967 


“To do equity, establish justice, and apply 
the Golden Rule:” This was the goal set 
forth by the Farmers Union over sixty years 
ago. Since that day, agriculture has changed 
even more quickly than the rest of a swirling 
society; but throughout that time, you have 
stood as you do today—for the highest ideals 
of the American nation, 

Everyone in the Congress, everyone in 
Washington, has felt the force of your work 
in the great achievements of the last six 
years; for Social Security and Medicare, for 
the rights of workers to decent wages and 
working conditions, for better educational 
and job opportunities, for peace in the world 
and for America’s responsibility to mankind. 
None of these have come easily. But in every 
battle, you have been in the forefront. And 
as much as any group in the nation, you can 
take pride in this achievement. These meas- 
ures have not always been in your direct 
interest as farmers. But they have always 
been in our direct interest as Americans. We 
are all in your debt; and I am proud to come 
here and acknowledge it. But the debt we 
owe you is even more for your great achieve- 
ments as farmers, 

No sector of the American economy, no 
group of Americans, has made greater con- 
tributions to our strength, our national pros- 
perity, the health and amenity of our lives, 
than the American farmer. In the last fif- 
teen years, your productivity has increased 
by 6.6 percent a year—more than twice as 
fast as productivity in the economy as a 
whole. You have provided the nation with 
the best diet in the world for a smaller part 
of our income than ever before, 18 percent to- 
day as against 25 percent in 1947—-while peo- 
ple must spend 30 to 40 percent of their in- 
comes on food in England, France and Italy, 
a full 50 percent in the Soviet Union, per- 
haps 80 percent in Africa, and 90 percent or 
more in many parts of Asia. 

Each one of you grows enough food and 
fiber for 37 others while farmers in the Soviet 
Union, for example, can feed only five others 
besides themselves. 

You have fed millions of others all over 
the world, in the deepest cause of humanity, 
and the direct national interest of the United 
States. 

Still for these great contributions, you 
have not been equitably repaid. We can be 
glad that net farm income last year reached 
$16.1 billion, up from $11.7 billion just six 
years before. But this great increase still 
leaves farm income 7 percent lower than it 
was in 1947—while income in the rest of 
the economy has more than doubled. 

It is sometimes said that the decline in 
total net farm income is not so bad because 
more than 2½ million farmers have left 
the land since World War II. Farm income 
per person, or per farm family is 50 percent 
below the income of the rest of the country— 
just as far as it was twenty years ago. Two 
thirds of the nation’s farms return less than 
$4,000 a year to their owners and operators, 
for all their sweat and sacrifice and invest- 
ment. 

But as one economist has said: “It is not 
good enough to save half the people on a 
ship by casting the other half off into the 
sea 

This disparity between productivity and 
income—between what you give, and what 
you get in return—must be a matter of deep 
and serious concern, not just to farmers; not 
just to officials of farming states and farm 
organizations; but to all of us, in cities and 
suburbs all over the country. Even forget- 
ting for a moment the question of simple 
fairness, still we cannot ignore the results. 

One consequence is that low farm income, 
and declining numbers of farmers, means 
less capital investment, less consumption, 
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less prosperity for all. Another is that more 
and more farmers are being driven off the 
land—82,000 plus all their families and the 
rural businessmen who serve them, even in 
the relatively prosperous year of 1966. 

When those who leave for the city are 
farmers, often in middle life, without the 
capital or the skills to begin a new Career, 
the result is individual tragedy; when they 
are the best young people, the repository of 
present educational investment and of hope 
for a productive agriculture in the future, 
the result is collective folly. 

As President Johnson has said: “Not just 
sentiment demands that we do more to help 
our farms and rural communities .. The 
welfare of this nation demands it. . Must 
we export our youth to the cities faster than 
we export our crops and livestock to market?” 

And we should ask as well: must we strip 
whole states of population while the cities 
of the nation grow ever more congested, less 
comfortable, less able to survive? Must we 
continue to force independent farm families 
into the general labor pool, destroying the 
diversity that is America’s greatness? Even 
as we preach to others of the superiority 
of individual agriculture, must we allow 
ours to be collectivized great corporations? 
Must those who have contributed more than 
their share to the wealth of all continue to 
work in a way which inexorably leads to the 
destruction of their livelihoods and ways of 
living? 

I do not believe so. I think we can do 
better than that. I think it is past time 
that the nation take up the creed of the 
Farmers Union—and “do equity, establish 
justice, and apply the Golden Rule” to our 
relations with the American farmer. 

Farmers deserve—and the nation can af- 
ford to pay them—a fair price for what they 
produce. All of us must come to realize 
that no one is the gainer—And all of us 
lose—when farmers are not paid a fair return 
for their investment and their labor. Better 
farm prices would benefit consumers—as 
workers and businessmen—far more than 
they would cost at the retail level. That, 
after all, is one reason why we have mini- 
mum wage laws, and social security, and 
why we encourage labor unions to organize 
for better pay. That is why I introduced a 
bill—and was joined by Senator McGovern 
and a number of others—to increase the 
basic minimum from $50 to $100 a month— 
and total benefits 50 percent overall. I think 
we need this. If the farm economy allowed 
farmers to bargain collectively as labor 
does, the farm problem would be very dif- 
ferent than it is today—and farmers might 
not think of it as a problem at all. 

The first aim of our policy must be to 
bring greater income to farm families. We 
can applaud the 200,000 family farmers who 
have moved into the more adequate size 
group in the last eight years. But these 
more prosperous family farms have not taken 
their proportionate share of the market—too 
much has gone instead to giants, not nec- 
essarily more efficient, but with advantages 
of better access to capital and credit, 
bargaining power and tax advantages. Ways 
must be found to direct government sup- 
port, as much as possible, to the family 
farms which need it—and to help them 
realize opportunities for growth by provid- 
ing realistic credit in adequate amounts. 

Second, we need more—not less—farm pro- 
duction. Twenty percent of all Americans 
still subsist on inadequate diets. Assuring 
them enough to eat—both through expan- 
sion of direct aid like the food stamp and 
school lunch programs, and through vastly 
expanded and improved efforts to eliminate 
poverty—would also be of great assistance to 
the farm economy. This has been an area 
too much ignored, 

Government efforts to export food to the 
hungry of the world must also increase. 
World population will double by the year 
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2000. The underdeveloped world will grow 
even faster—Latin America will triple in 
size. Asia’s population by itself will exceed 
the present world total. 

But world food production is not keeping 
pace with the population explosion. Popula- 
tion is growing over-all, by two percent an- 
nually; food production is only growing by 
1 percent each year. 

A sixth of the world—half a billion peo- 
ple—are already chronically hungry. And 
that figure increases dramatically each year. 
Another third—a billion people—have poorly 
balanced diets. Seventy percent of the chil- 
dren under 6 are malnourished. In food-poor 
countries forty times as many children as in 
the United States die before the age of five. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations tells us that world food 
supplies must quadruple in the next 35 years 
in order to give all the people of the world 
an adequate diet. 

Even with all the aid that we can and 
should give to improve agricultural produc- 
tion elsewhere, still there are and will be 
great needs—and therefore grave respon- 
sibilities—for us to distribute our own farm 
abundance abroad. 

The returns from such aid go far beyond 
physical health. In some Latin American 
countries which I visited, for example, school 
attendance went up by a third when Food 
for Peace school lunches were instituted. 
And beyond that, more and better food is ab- 
solutely essential to the industrial growth 
which is required in the long run for any long 
term developments. 

But if we are to meet these responsibilities 
abroad, we will first have to rid ourselves 
of one of the most misleading myths in pub- 
lic debate: the myth of “surpluses”. We re- 
strict food shipments to India’s famine areas, 
in large part because U.S. food stocks are 
now below adequate reserve levels. Our pro- 
duction-reducing policies have been so suc- 
cessful that the present wheat and feed 
grain reserve of the United States would 
scarcely meet our own needs for six months 
if a catastrophe wiped out a single year's 
crop. We need a strategic reserve of food— 
one separate and apart from the market; a 
true insurance against famine in the world, 
and not an artificial depressant of prices. 

Still, millions of Americans believe that 
farmers overproduce and depress farm prices, 
and that the taxpayer is unfairly required to 
Ball out” the farmer through government 
payments. But for those who look clearly 
at facts, there is a different story. During 
the decade 1953-64, when the outcry over 
surpluses was at its greatest, farm produc- 
tion exceeded consumption by only 1.8 per- 
cent. 

And people should also remember that at 
the same time, we condone the existence of 
other surpluses—of industrial capacity— 
which cost the public money in other areas 
of the economy. I say let us be fair to the 
farmer. Giant industrial firms have enough 
market power to choose, in times of reces- 
sion, to leave some manufacturing capacity 
idle so that prices will not be forced down. 
The steel and auto industries, for example, 
averaged nearly 25 percent excess capacity 
between 1953 and 1964. The farmer, by con- 
trast, must ordinarily sell his product at the 
prevailing market price, whether that is ade- 
quate or not. And it is time we brought the 
farmer a greater measure of security. If we 
accept that we must pay for the great indus- 
trial firm’s decision to withhold production, 
then surely we can pay the American farmer 
to exert his full productive capacity on be- 
half of a hungry world. 

So rather than talk about surpluses, we 
would do better to think of the children of 
Appalachia and Harlem, the young mothers 
of Latin America, the villages of East Asia— 
of their days of misery and hunger, of the 
food forever lost to them; and of the food 
which will be lost to them in the future un- 
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less we produce much more than we do to- 
day. Acres left fallow are, to this starving 
world, as consequential as pigs or potatoes 
plowed under the ground. And as Owen 
Young warned in the 1920's, in a prophecy 
all too accurate: “If America starts to burn 
surplus wheat or cotton. . when people are 
hungry elsewhere in the world, that fire will 
start a conflagration which cannot stop.” 
Now, as we look to the millions of India and 
Pakistan and Latin America, to half the 
world’s population without enough to eat, 
we know that that fire cannot be allowed to 
burn, 

We must, therefore rid ourselves finally of 
the idea that Food for Peace is a surplus dis- 
posal program. We must not only utilize 
all existing Food for Peace authority, but we 
must act now to plan the production of food 
at a level which will enable us to begin 
meeting our responsibilities and our oppor- 
tunities. Such planning—together with ap- 
propriate pricing policy—will not only help 
feed millions of malnourished children, but 
will help the farmer you and those you rep- 
resent finally to know that he will be able to 
dispose of the crop that he plants and to 
do so at a fair price. 

Third, the farmer, a classical free com- 
petitor, cannot continue to buy his needs 
from, and sell his goods to, giant industries 
with vastly superior bargaining power. Farm- 
ers must buy tractors and harvestors and 
fertilizers, spending up to 60 percent of the 
value of their produce for these necessities. 
But these prices do not fall in bad years. 
The steel industry, for example, did not re- 
duce its prices, even during the Great De- 
pression, and every recession since has seen 
many industrial prices rise even as workers 
were laid off and plants shut down. On the 
other side, in the market where you sell, 
we have all watched the miller and baker, 
the wholesaler and retailer, raise their prices 
again and again while your prices were ris- 
ing far less, or even falling—as they are 
doing now. 

And these disparities can widen even more 
as mergers increase the size and market 
power of food manufacturers and retailers. 
The National Commission on Food Market- 
ing has documented the increased buying 
power and profits that comes with great size. 

Advertising and promotion costs are tak- 
ing an increasing bite out of the food dollar, 
too, especially in markets dominated by a 
few strong competitors. Food advertising 
went from $560 million in 1950 to $2.2 bii- 
lion in 1964, and trading stamps—unknown 
in 1950 to $680 million in 1964. The Food 
Marketing Commission found that nation- 
ally advertised brands of ordinary foods like 
canned peas and frozen orange juice cost 
the consumer 21 percent more than com- 
parable unadvertised “house” labels of retail 
chains. The consumer pays these costs, but 
the farmer gets little satisfaction. 

Breakfast cereals are an outstanding ex- 
ample: but, we must hope, not an example 
of things to come. Here four firms control 
85 percent of the national market; adver- 
tising and sales promotion costs amount to 
19 percent of the retail price; and this re- 
tail price rose nearly four times as much as 
other retail food prices between 1954 and 
1964. Profits in the industry are nearly 
double the average for all food manufactur- 
ing. But the farmer gets less than eleven 
cents of the consumer's breakfast cereal dol- 
lar. And yet the consumer across the coun- 
try is likely to blame the farmer for the 
increase. This, gentlemen, should not con- 
tinue. Similarly, in the meat industry, large 
commercial feedlots have enabled cattle buy- 
ers to time their purchases and thereby 
affect the price; and while wholesale dressed 
meat prices have remained steady, retail 
prices continue rising, and some supermarket 
chains’ are reporting record profits. And 
credit—the backbone of farming is far from 
competitive, and farther from the farmer's 
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needs. Especially when interest rates are 
high—as they are now—the small and mid- 
dle-sized farmer is behind almost before he 
starts, 

Part of the answer to the cost-price 
squeeze facing the farmer is in vigorous and 
vigilant enforcement of the antitrust laws. 
Another—perhaps more fundamental—is in 
encouragement and assistance to the prin- 
ciple of cooperative action which the Farm- 
ers Union has already done so much to fur- 
ther. The continued growth of institutions 
like your Central Exchange, which saved you 
$11 million last year, will be of benefit to us 
all. And if processing firms can reach back 
to grow their own raw materials, perhaps 
you family farmers can also reach forward 
together to process what you grow. 

Fourth, to supplement the income of rural 
communities—to maintain them as viable 
and attractive places to live and work—our 
embryonic plan of Rural Community Devel- 
opment, which Secretary Freeman has done 
so much to advance, needs the full support 
and funding of the federal government. 
Expanded government services—whether for 
classrooms or sewers, libraries or water- 
sheds—are worthwhile and helpful. But 
the basic need is for jobs and income, farm 
and non-farm—and for government help to 
local communities to develop the industry 
which alone can provide the hundreds of 
thousands of jobs which are needed. 

Fifth, Most important, and yet hardest 
of all to achieve, or even to define: we— 
you and I, and the people of Harlem and 
Watts, and the factory worker of Detroit and 
Gary, the executive in New York or Wash- 
ington, the college student at Iowa State 
or Berkeley—we, all of us, have to try to 
recapture our community, the sense of our 
country. Not from a foreign enemy, not 
from robber barons like those you fought a 
century ago, not from any man or men; we 
must recapture ourselves from the conse- 
quence of our own success. For the won- 
derful production machine we have built 
here in America is also a machine that 
sometimes sacrifices humanity on the altar 
of a seeming efficiency. The computers whir 
and glide—and another ten thousand men 
are doomed to lives of idle surplus, their 
skills replaced by ever-more efficient ma- 
chines, Numbers go up and down on a 
board at the exchange—and another thou- 
sand farms are wiped out, to be absorbed 
by a corporation with a more favorable tax 
picture. A plant closes, and a town dies— 
churches and schools slowly emptying, 
shops boarded up, weeds growing in once- 
pleasant gardens. 

We have grown, perhaps, too efficient at 
counting money, and not efficient enough at 
measuring what gives satisfaction to our 
own minds and hearts. 

And even then, we have not achieved true 
eMciency. For what use is it that we save 
a fraction of a cent on the price of bread— 
if the result is that thousands of independent 
farmers become factory hands, and others 
must turn to idleness? What use is it that 
the government's books look better—if the 
result is starving children in the Punjab, and 
empty pockets at home? Or what use even 
is spreading prosperity—if the price is to 
abandon all decision-making power to a few 
men in faraway board rooms? 

The Farmers Union—with its great coop- 
eratives, its unity in individualism, its mem- 
bers of themselves and a source of 
pride to the country—you can be a model 
for all of us as we seek to build modern in- 
dustries and community institutions truly 
responsive to the needs and wishes of individ- 
ual men and women. Now, in the ghetto of 
the great cities, government and private 
agencies are trying to create such institu- 
tions, with business and industry owned and 
managed by those who work in them and live 
in the areas they serve. In these efforts, you 
have much to teach us. And certainly, as 
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community development programs seek 
greater industrial development in rural areas, 
the principle of local cooperative ownership 
and management—such as you have de- 
veloped with your cooperatives—must be fol- 
lowed, encouraged, and preserved. For un- 
less it is—unless we help give you the tools 
you need, including fair credit and prices on 
what you buy, and an equitable return on 
what you sell—unless we do these things, 
then all that will remain will be giant or- 
ganizations, government and private, face- 
less and impersonal, uncontrollable by ordi- 
nary men. 

That is not the America you know. It is 
not the America we seek. It cannot be the 
America that is allowed to happen. For 
what is it after all that distinguishes this 
nation? It is not industrial development; 
the Soviet Union is developed industrially, as 
Japan is, as all the European nations are. It 
is not our nuclear weaponry; even Commu- 
nist China has developed the nuclear 
weapon, The distinguishing success of the 
American economy, in fact, has been its agri- 
culture. I have seen the farms of Soviet 
Central Asia, where the fate of the Soviet 
future may have turned on their failure to 
develop virgin lands as the American farmer 
developed our new lands a century ago. I 
have traveled in Latin America, where sub- 
sistence agriculture prevents the accumula- 
tion of capital for development. We know 
that the current crisis in China in large part 
reflects the problems imposed by unproduc- 
tive agriculture; and we know also of those, 
all over the world who look to us because 
their own farmers cannot produce the barest 
essentials of life. 

The vital difference has been the free indi- 
vidual American farmer, producing abun- 
dance by himself—while the compulsory 
work of state collectives, throughout the 
Communist world, produced only minimal 
subsistence. For all the efforts of the mighty 
Soviet state—all their grandiose schemes 
and lavish investments—could not equal 
the achievements of individual American 
farmers. 

Now a new task is before us. As you haye 
brought to our fortunate abundance—we 
must now take up the responsibilities of that 
abundance. The fate of many nations—and 
in the end our own—will be determined by 
whether we can, in this last third of the 
twentieth century, produce the base for self- 
sustaining growth on a world scale. Yours 
is the critical effort. And I know that if we 
meet our responsibilities to you—to the con- 
tinued development of a prosperous and in- 
dependent American agriculture—you will, 
in turn, meet this critical challenge for all 
of us. 


THE 75TH BIRTHDAY OF SENATOR 
PAUL DOUGLAS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I feel 
privileged to join with the many ad- 
mirers of Paul Douglas in taking this 
occasion to recall for the Nation his con- 
tributions to this country during his 75 
years of full living. 

Few men have responded so unselfishly 
to the call of their land in war or peace. 
Paul Douglas has served his Nation cou- 
rageously in war, and his contributions to 
the American Government here in the 
Senate have been profound. 

The State of Illinois and the entire 
United States can treasure the inspira- 
tion of Paul Douglas’ public career. 

As one of his friends and admirers, I 
am extremely happy that his contribu- 
tion to our progressive society is still 
continuing, and I hope that the Nation 
will continue to profit from his wisdom 
for many years to come. 
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PRESIDENT HO CHI MINH’S REJEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
PEACE OFFER 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the dis- 
closure that President Ho Chi Minh, of 
North Vietnam, has rejected a truly 
magnanimous peace offer from President 
Johnson should give the Senate and cit- 
izens everywhere in America cause to 
pause and reflect. It is, indeed, dis- 
couraging, as the Washington Post said 
editorially today, that Ho Chi Minh chose 
to attempt to make propaganda out of 
his rejection of what was a most con- 
ciliatory offer on the part of the United 
States. 

We should reflect, too, upon the ob- 
vious fact that our own President has 
been moving delicately in the muddy 
waters of diplomacy, without fanfare, 
while at the same time he has been 
stoicly accepting abuse. His critics, it 
can be hoped, will now be persuaded to 
permit American diplomacy to be con- 
ducted by those charged by that respon- 
sibility and in a manner more likely to 
bear fruit. 

Ho Chi Minh’s refusal to consider 
President Johnson’s overture further 
makes it evident that the war in Asia 
will have to continue on both fronts. In 
fact, it gives new urgency to the other 
war” of pacification and social revolu- 
tion in South Vietnam. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled The 
Other War,” published in today’s New 
York Times, and editorials on the ex- 
change of letters between President 
Johnson and the President of North 
Vietnam and the remarkable success to 
date with regard to the internal polit- 
ical reform of South Vietnam, both 
published in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


From the New York Times] 
THE OTHER WAR 


The revelation by Hanoi of another peace 
move that failed—the February offer of Pres- 
ident Johnson that Ho Chi Minh rejected— 
means only one thing; this bitter, revolting 
war, with all of its attendant death and de- 
struction, is apparently going to go on for a 
long time to come. 

With this dismal prospect in view, the em- 
phasis at Guam on that other side of the 
war—the progress toward economic and so- 
cial development and toward constitutional 
and representative government in South 
Vietnam—takes on a new and urgent signifi- 
cance. For, no matter how long the military 
operations continue, this is where the out- 
come of the war will really be decided. If it 
is possible to establish in South Vietnam a 
responsible government, one not only respon- 
sible to the people but also responsive to the 
needs of the people, the kind of victory can 
be achieved that could never be won by mili- 
tary force alone. 

Making all due allowance for the bland 
and over-optimistic language typical of most 
such communiqués, the Guam communiqué 
seems implicitly to recognize this fact. Its 
stress on the so-called “Revolutionary Devel- 
opment” program, on the importance of the 
coming village and hamlet elections, on the 
necessity of financial stability and reform of 
land policies, on the creation of a free, mod- 
ern society” in South Vietnam, suggests some 
of the basic needs. Premier Ky himself put 
the question briefly and bluntly: “We still 
have a great deal of corruption and social 
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injustice, and I know well that the only way 
you can eliminate Communism is [by] a 
social revolution.“ 

South Vietnam needs security, of course; 
but it also needs that “social revolution” and 
all the military might in the world will be of 
no avail if it fails to achieve it. The first 
requisite, along with security, is to bring 
effective and responsible government into the 
rural areas. This is the meaning of the 
“Revolutionary Development” program. 
While it is encouraging that its importance 
was recognized—in words—at Guam, it is 
disappointing that the necessary lines of au- 
thority to give effect to the new machinery 
already set up by the Americans to carry out 
this program were left in a state of confu- 
sion. The South Vietnam Government is 
too fragile to do it alone, even if it wanted 
to; and the program is too vitally important 
to become entangled in a Washington-style 
bureaucratic mess. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
PatH To PEACE 

Disclosure by Hanoi of the President John- 
son peace proposal and the rejection of it by 
President Ho Chi Minh is discouraging. It 
is discouraging because it reveals that the 
United States offered, and North Vietnam re- 
jected, proposals as conciliatory as any bel- 
ligerent government could be expected to 
offer while still able to fight. It is discourag- 
ing because it cut off one more channel of 
communication and raised the prospect that 
further peace tenders will be similarly used 
for propaganda purposes. 

The Ho Chi Minh response is a character- 
istic plece of Communist provocation, abuse 
and insult, culminating in the suggestion 
that Hanoi has the support of “broad sec- 
tions of the American people.” 

Disappointing as the results have been, if 
and when there is any peace, it will doubt- 
less proceed from some such unpublicized 
exchange of views. The way for more such 
exchanges must be left open. Meanwhile, 
such delicate maneuvers should not be im- 
periled and handicapped by the sort of volun- 
teer efforts that went on while these negoti- 
ations were under way. The President de- 
serves great credit for stoically accepting a 
lot of criticism that he might readily have 
rebuffed by disclosing the peace-making ef- 
forts on which he was embarked. It is to be 
hoped that this circumstance will induce a 
little restraint in his critics hereafter. 

The wisest thing the President has said 
of the war is that it is “not amenable to 
spectacular programs or easy solutions.” 
Grandstand diplomatic efforts and gee-whiz 
military tactics are to be discouraged. North 
Vietnam does not now seem inclined to give 
up its conquest of South Vietnam. If it ever 
does give it up, it will be because the United 
States and its allies have made infiltration 
futile, guerrilla warfare ineffectual and sub- 
version unavailing while they have encour- 
aged the South Vietnamese to establish a 
civilian government that can command the 
loyalty of its friends and the respect of its 
neighbors. 

Let those who wish for peace unite in this 
effort. There is little present prospect of get- 
ting it any other way. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
Success STORY 


When Marshal Ky and his colleagues first 
set up their government in the middle of 
1965, and promised it would be “provisional,” 
pending the creation of democratic institu- 
tions, almost everybody scoffed. When the 
government later pledged elections within 
two years’ time, skepticism was rampant. 
Ironically, it was the Buddhists uprising in 
the spring of 1966 which had as much as 
anything to do with accelerating the time- 
table of elections, however deeply we de- 
plored that threat to stability. As part of 
the price for putting down the Buddhist 
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“struggle movement” Ky & Co. agreed to a 
schedule which is an astonishing eight 
months to a year ahead of the most opti- 
mistic estimates a year ago. 

It is easy to find flaws in the constitution 
that has emerged; it doesn’t become fully 
operative for four years; the Armed Forces 
Council will retain considerable power largely 
because it will retain the authority to name 
province chiefs, who in turn will have much 
to do with the political shape of things 
locally. 

At best, the military is going to continue 
to have enormous control over any elected 
government which may emerge. The feeling 
of most experts seems to be that the first 
president will be a general—probably either 
Ky or General Thieu—and that most civil- 
ian leaders are reconciled to this. But the 
feeling also seems to be that the military 
leaders have gone too far down the road 
towards more representative government to 
turn back now. For this, they deserve more 
credit than they are likely to get from those 
who would like to see a civilian government 
installed overnight. 

Not that it is now safe to relax. What- 
ever else may have been accomplished at the 
Guam meeting, the heavy emphasis on the 
need for pushing ahead with political reform 
was well placed. President Johnson gave 
credit generously for what has been done to 
date. His joint communique with President 
Ky was also careful to acknowledge that 
there is much more to be done—and for 
good reason. In their haste to give Premier 
Ky a completed constitution to take to 
Guam, the military directorate left itself an 
escape clause; it approved the document “in 
principle,” subject to final ratification by the 
larger Armed Forces Council. This will give 
the military chiefs an opportunity to recon- 
sider some controversial features of the con- 
stitution. Every effort should be made to 
discourage back-sliding at this crucial stage. 

But unless there is a blatant effort by the 
Directory to renege on its commitment on a 
wholesale basis, this just might be an occa- 
sion for giving the generals the benefit of 
the doubt. An attitude of chronic, unre- 
lenting suspicion on the part of the United 
States is not likely to create a favorable 
atmosphere for the difficult and delicate work 
that remains to be done if South Vietnam is 
ever to have a more representative govern- 
ment. Whatever one may think of Premier 
Ky’s deep-down dedication to this task, the 
wisest course might well be to take him at 
his word—and hold him to it. For the fact 
remains that progress to date has been 
nothing less than astonishing. 


EUROPEAN SUPPORT FOR PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON’S VIETNAM POLI- 
CIES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in a 
timely article, Mr. Eric Mettler, a foreign 
editor for the Neue Zuricher Zeitung, has 
brought a fresh perspective to two of the 
more controversial aspects of the Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Discussing civilian casualties in Viet- 
nam, Mr. Mettler points out that: 

Neither the Vietcong nor the Communist 
aggressor from the north have spared the 
population that was hostile to them in 
South Vietnam. 


But, he points out, the allied forces 
have “limited themselves to the attempt 
of impeding or paralyzing the transpor- 
tation of war supplies from the north 
to the south by bombing roads, fuel 
depots, and defense plants.” He adds 
that heavy air losses sustained by the 
U.S. Air Force is due principally to the 
fact that we “have always tried to come 
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as close as possible to our targets, to 
spare the civilian population and to 
make a direct hit.” 

On the other matter of controversy— 
whether or not the bombing has proved 
to be successful—Mr. Mettler reports: 


The bombing has seriously checked pro- 
duction, distribution and supplies. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men are required to 
make only the most urgent repairs on all 
that is destroyed daily. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article from the Swiss Review of 
World Affairs be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Swiss Review of World Affairs, 
February 1967] 


NORTH VIETNAM IN PERSPECTIVE 
(By Eric Mettler) 


For a long time there were but few Western 
reports on conditions in North Vietnam. 
One had to content oneself with the distorted 
versions given by various Communist sources 
or articles by fellow-travelers who had come 
to Hanoi with preconceived notions. This 
has changed of late. A few accredited cor- 
respondents of internationally known papers 
have suddenly received North Vietnamese 
visas—for a limited period—as for example 
Jaeques Decornoy of Le Monde and Harrison 
E. Salisbury of The New York Times. To be 
sure they represent papers that have so far 
been known to consider American policy on 
North Vietnam a mistake, It is just another 
of the many bizarre features of the Vietnam 
conflict that American reporters and Amer- 
ican women pacifists are being shown around 
the same region on which American bombs 
are being dropped. 

The Western correspondents’ reports from 
North Vietnam roughly present the following 
picture: A small people of 16 to 20 million 
is “successfully defending itself” against the 
war arsenal of a superpower. Apparently, a 
large part of the urban population has been 
evacuated, and industry has been decen- 
tralized. Food rationing and air defense, 
we are told, function well. When the Amer- 
ican bombers appear, every one takes cover 
in one of the innumerable ditches and pipe- 
like, underground one-man shelters. Legions 
of auxiliary forces are permanently at work 
repairing damaged roads. Where small 
trucks are no longer able to pass, tens of 
thousands of bicycles, or simply human 
shoulders, carry with ant-like efficiency what- 
ever must be transported. Above all at night, 
it seems, supplies and reinforcements pour 
southward—not to be deterred by the bom- 
bardments. 

Moreover, the Western correspondents who 
have been temporarily admitted to North 
Vietnam and have been shown certain spe- 
cific sectors of the war scene, all concur in 
stating that American bombs have taken 
their toll among the civilian population. In 
addition, they convey the impression that 
the bombing is more likely to strengthen the 
spirit of resistance than to weaken North 
Vietnam's military staying power. 

Not only the Pentagon but also The New 
York Times and the London Times, which 
printed Salisbury’s reports, have since then 
pointed out editorially that no war can be 
waged without damaging housing and in- 
juring sectors of the civilian population. In 
the face of a deluge of suggestions it will 
be well to remember how strangely the var- 
ious aspects of total and limited war have 
so far been juxtaposed in this conflict. 
Neither the Vietcong nor the Communist 
aggressor from the North have spared the 
“population” that was hostile to them in 
South Vietnam. The monstrous chronicle 
of butchery, torture and arson in villages 
which would not submit to them is well- 
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known. But the Americans have so far 
consciously refrained from destroying North 
Vietnam as an economic organism, They 
have neither bombed key industries, nor 
dams, nor ports. They have limited them- 
selves to the attempt of impeding or paralyz- 
ing the transportation of war supplies from 
the North to the South by bombing roads, 
fuel depots and defense plants, thus hoping 
to contribute to the efforts of bringing Hanoi 
to the point of negotiation. In so doing 
they have lost five hundred or more planes, 
and this principally perhaps because they 
have always tried to come as close as possible 
to their targets, to spare the civilian popu- 
lation and to make a direct hit. It is a war 
in which the North wanted, and still wants, 
to convert the South to Communism, where- 
as the United States is willing to let the 
North remain Communist once a peace agree- 
ment is reached. 

No one will deny Ho Chi Minh and his 
followers some grudging respect. It takes a 
great deal to put up a fight in the name 
of national independence against the Jap- 
anese, the French, the internal forces of 
opposition and the Americans. But Ho Chi 
Minh and his adherents were—needless to 
say—engaged in waging not only an anti- 
colonial war of independence, which ended 
in 1954, but also a Communist war of con- 
quest, in which they also nearly succeeded 
in 1965. They are representatives of a sys- 
tem which is inevitably ruled by compulsion 
and in which human dignity is of infinitely 
less importance than in the free world. No 
Western correspondent will be able to ascer- 
tain within a few days’ time how much the 
North Vietnamese population’s war effort is 
based on voluntary patriotism and how much 
derives from the fact that the only way to 
survive under Communist rule is to coop- 
erate. Since 1954 a million people, refusing 
to support the regime any longer, have “voted 
with their feet,” that is, have fled to the 
South. 

The facts relayed by Western news agen- 
cles differ considerably from the reports 
written by the Western correspondents who 
have been traveling through a few carefully 
chosen sectors of North Vietnam, convinced 
that Washington’s policy, which has always 
been determined by the extremely difficult 
choice between two evils, was wrong from 
the start. The standard of living in North 
Vietnam has remained one of the lowest in 
the whole world. The bombing has seri- 
ously checked production, distribution and 
supplies. Hundreds of thousands of men are 
required to make only the most urgent 
repairs on all that is destroyed daily. The 
45,000 Chinese who mend railways and roads 
create an unwelcome dependence on China, 
as do the bad harvests that have made Chi- 
nese grain imports a necessity for North 
Vietnam. Disease and hunger weaken the 
fighting contingents headed for the South. 

According to reliable sources there are 
also “counter-revolutionary” centers of oppo- 
sition in North Vietnam, against which the 
public is warned by the North Vietnamese 
press. Moreover, there are tensions within 
the North Vietnamese leadership similar to 
those between Hanoi, Peking and Moscow. 
So far those leaders have prevailed in Hanoi— 
apparently headed by Secretary General Le 
Duan—who want to continue the war with 
the South. But differences have arisen over 
the manner in which it is to be conducted: 
with the support of larger regular units, or 
once again solely by means of guerrilla war- 
fare. The quarrels with Peking, which keeps 
calling for intransigence and teaches lessons 
but remains carefully aloof, have become 
more frequent. Conversely, the influence of 
Moscow, which has after all strengthened 
North Vietnam's air defense, has grown ac- 
cordingly. But the Soviet Union, too, offers 
advice—North Vietnam is to effect a com- 
promise—which has so far not been accepted 
by Hanoi, 

In this situation, in which the Vietcong 
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and Hanoi certainly still hold their basic 
position, but in comparison to 1965 have 
nevertheless clearly been forced into the de- 
fensive, Washington is being assailed from 
all sides by demands that it discontinue the 
bombing of North Vietnam—unilaterally and 
for good—in order to prepare the way for 
the negotiation of peace. Such requests 
come from Moscow, in the name of the 
Hanoi “moderates” so to speak, from Paris, 
from U Thant, from The New York Times 
discreetly from Prime Minister Wilson, and 
are also part and parcel of the Pope's media- 
tion efforts. One seems to have forgotten 
that the American bombardments of North 
Vietnam were already stopped for several 
weeks more than a year ago. The Commu- 
nists made use of that interval to prepare 
new military advances—just as they made 
use of similar intervals in Korea; in Korea 
incidentally the will to fight to the victorious 
end was also proclaimed by the North with 
seemingly unswerving and then 
suddenly dropped for the sake of negotia- 
tion when the enormous reserves, the en- 
durance and the limited war aim of the 
opponents were belatedly recognized. 

That the present onslaught of demands— 
some of which smack of appeasement—is met 
by Washington with the statement that the 
bombardments will be stopped only when 
the other side has given some indication 
that it will reciprocate, is understandable 
considering all that has been learned in 
dealing with Communist opponents in Eu- 
rope and in Asia so far. Only if an Ameri- 
can delegation were to arrive at a new Ge- 
neva Conference with the resignation dis- 
played by the French and the British in 
1954 would there be reason to deplore Wash- 
ington's fatal blunders. 


AIR POLLUTION IN THE WASHING- 
TON, D.C., AREA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, during 
the past 2 weeks, in cooperation with the 
able junior Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Spon), I have conducted 6 days of hear- 
ings before two subcommittees of the 
District of Columbia Committee on the 
problems of air pollution in the Wash- 
ington area. These hearings have 
brought to light the polluted quality of 
the District’s air, a situation on which I 
hope to report to the Senate shortly. 

In bringing air pollution to the atten- 
tion of the metropolitan area, the press 
has a vital role to play. The citizens of 
Washington must be informed as to the 
nature of the problems and their pos- 
sible solutions. I am happy to say that 
the District’s press has been fulfilling 
this important responsibility, both in 
reporting and editorializing. The news- 
paper, radio, and TV media of our Cap- 
ital area are to be commended for their 
fine work. Representative of their ef- 
forts is an article entitled “Complex, Un- 
solved Problems: City’s Dangerously 
Dirty Air,” written by Elsie Carper and 
published in the February 19 issue of the 
Washington Post. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Carper’s article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPLEX, UNSOLVED PROBLEM: Crrr's DAN- 
GEROUSLY DIRTY AIR 
(By Elsie Carper) 

The air in Washington has become a mat- 
ter of congressional concern with varying 
reports from Public Health Service officials 
that the city is anywhere between the fourth 


and the 38th dirtiest metropolitan area in 
the country. 
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At the conclusion last week of six days of 
hearings on air pollution, Sen. Joseph D. 
Tydings (D-Md.) called the problem here 
more acute that he had imagined when he 
first started looking into ways to stop open 
burning of trash on the Kenilworth Dump. 

While Public Health Service officials dis- 
agree on the relative standing of Washing- 
ton, they report that no matter where is ap- 
pears on various charts, it is dangerously 
dirty and unable to cope with the sort of 
emergency situation that caused deadly smog 
to hang over New York City last Thanks- 
giving. 

Washington at the present time has no real 
pollution abatement program. It can cite 
buildings for smoking chimneys and ticket 
and reject cars with dirty exhausts, but it 
cannot control the inefficient chute-fed in- 
cinerators in many office and apartment 
buildings or the sulfur content of fuel 
burned in either government or privately- 
owned heating and power plants. 

DUMP IS WORSE 

There is not much the city can do about 
sources of air pollution as long as the worst 
offender is the Kenilworth Dump. The fires 
cannot be doused on the Dump until the 
city finds some means other than open burn- 
ing to get rid of its excess trash. 

One method would be sanitary land-fills, 
but the hemmed-in District of Columbia 
has just about run out of sites. It must 
keep what it has to dispose of refuse that 
cannot be burned and the ashes from its four 
operating incinerators. 

If anything emerged from hearings before 
the Senate District subcommittee, it is the 
necessity of establishing in the Washington 
area a regional authority to operate sanitary 
land-fills similar to one that has had success 
in Los Angeles County. 

All burning of trash has been stopped in 
Los Angeles and sanitary land-fills have been 
turned into community assets. Pictures were 
shown of beautiful recreation areas built 
atop what had been sanitary land-fills. 


NEW INCINERATOR 


Washingtons’ government is not now plan- 
ning to solve its rubbish disposal problem 
through land-fills. It will construct a fifth 
incinerator in the Benning area at a cost now 
estimated at $4 million. Much of the city’s 
trash is burned in the inefficient chute-fed 
incinerators in privately-owned buildings. 
If they were banned, the city would have to 
increase its own trash disposal system mate- 
rially. 

“We would be swamped,” Roy Orndorff, 
director of sanitary engineering, candidly 
told the subcommittee. 

The dump and the incinerators are only 
some of the contributors to air pollution in 
the Washington area. 

There are also the four large Federal heat- 
ing plants, operated by the General Services 
Administration and the Architect of the 
Capitol, Pepco’s five steam generating plants 
and the heating plants in office buildings, 
apartment houses and hospitals. All use 
coal or low-grade residual oil with a high 
sulfur content. 


AUTO POLLUTION 


There is also pollution from automobile 
exhausts. Washington has the highest con- 
centration of cars per square mile in the 
country. 

The city is plagued by a variety of pollu- 
tants and not enough is known about what 
makes up the aerial garbage. The National 
Center for Air Pollution Control, a division 
of the Public Health Service, is now making 
a detailed examination. 

Some of the pollution can be seen—the 
floating bits of charred paper that drop from 
the Washington sky, the gritty substance 
that collects on sidewalks and in gutters, 
the film on a clean automobile and the dirt 
around window openings. But in addition 
to the carbon, ash, oil and grease, there are 
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microscopic particles of metal and invisible 
but deadly gases. 

Testifying before the subcommittee, Dr. 
John T. Middleton, director of the National 
Center, warned that air pollution has reached 
levels here where “it is clearly a threat to 
public health and a cause of economic 
losses A 

“The people of this area are already pay- 
ing a high price for the polluted air they 
breathe. Moreover, we can expect the prob- 
lem to worsen in the months and years ahead 
unless decisive control action is taken.” 


RATED DIRTY 


The Public Health Service issued a table 
last year rating various cities on a scale of 
one to five in the amount of various pol- 
lutants in the air. One was a good rating 
and five was very bad. 

Washington rated a three for the amount 
of particles of dirt suspended in the air, and 
a four for the amount of sulfur dioxide and 
nitrogen dioxide in the air. The two ratings 
placed it in the category of cities where 
there is heavy industry and heavy pollution. 

Sulfur dioxide corrodes metal and stone, 
reduces visibility, injures vegetation and con- 
tributes to respiratory diseases. 

Nitrogen oxide and the hydrocarbons dis- 
charged by automobiles produce photochem- 
ical smog, which damages crops and trees 
and causes eyes and throats to smart and 
sting. 

BEAUTIFICATION MAY FAIL 

“What I have seen in other places makes 
me think that efforts to beautify the city 
by planting trees and shrubs will certainly 
fail, at least in part, if air pollution is not 
controlled,” Dr. Middleton testified. 

Washington received a four rating in other 
pollutants for the high concentration of or- 
ganics in the air, caused by incomplete com- 
bustion of fuels and refuse. The city got 
a four rating for sulfate compounds refiect- 
ing the heavy use of sulfur-bearing coal and 
oil. It also had a four rating for lead at- 
tributable to the dense automobile traffic 
burning leaded gasoline, 

More will be known about the condition of 
Washington air when the Public Health 
Service completes its sampling this summer. 
But already it is a problem from which no 
one escapes. 

Middleton said one complaint about heavy 
accumulation of soot on window sills, roof 
gutters and balconies came from the White 
House. 

We were advised,” he told the subcommit- 
tee, “that the front of the White House has 
to be hosed every day to keep it white.” 


COTTON MARKETING 


Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of cotton is, of course, one of much 
concern to many of us. I ask unani- 
mous consent that certain remarks by 
two exceptionally well-qualified gentle- 
men, speaking about cotton and some 
of its problems, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler Corron Go To MARKET 
(Address by the president, by Hans Bohl- 
mann, delivered before the 56th annual 
convention of the Texas Cotton Associa- 

tion, Houston, Tex., Mar. 17, 1967) 


As I was deliberating on all the great 
thoughts and all the wise observations, with 
which I would be able to enrapture this cap- 
tured audience at this, the 56th Annual Con- 
vention of The Texas Cotton Association, my 
ever-loving wife very sweetly called my at- 
tention to a brief quotation appearing in the 
newspaper that morning. It said: “A recipe 
for a good speech: add shortening”, Well, 
she had to say no more, and I grumpily de- 
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cided to make this short—that is as short 
as a long talker can make it. 

Uppermost in my mind is a very consider- 
able gratitude to you, the members of this 
fine organization, for having elected me your 
President and thereby entrusted me with 
guiding the Association through the past 
year. With much help from you and es- 
pecially from our old war horse Roy Barzak, 
I am now huffing and puffing across the finish 
line, after a year which began with all aspects 
of tranquility. To Roy, the Directors, Com- 
mittee Chairmen and all those who have 
helped the Association during the past year 
go my most sincere thanks. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 gave 
us that feeling of tranquility because the 
mills finally got a one price program, the 
producer finally got a direct payment and 
we finally got assurance that the entire price 
structure would be based on world market 
prices. To fortify our position there came 
directives from Congress as to explicit pur- 
poses of the new Act, and most of us looked 
to a much better 1966 year and still better 
ones from 1967 onward. All indications were 
that we would free cotton from the shackles 
of a high floor price by arriving at a realis- 
tically calculated world price as support 
basis, and I will not bore you long with tell- 
ing you what you already know, such as the 
inter-departmental feuding between Agricul- 
ture and State as to world price and our 
feuding with Agriculture about interpreta- 
tions of the intent of the Act, 

For a little while we thought that another 
feud would erupt between the giant Coop- 
eratives and Agriculture, when the Secretary 
magnanimously directed a USDA Task Force 
to investigate the Form G loan program. 
Luckily for both parties, no more irregu- 
larities were exposed than the fact that a 
quantity of ineligible cotton had ended up 
in the loan through this wicked program. 
Everything was hunky-dory after the Coop 
powers were required to take this ineligible 
cotton back, and they again live in complete 
harmony with each other, under their old 
buddy system. 

So we have won a couple of battles, but 
we have lost the war. We have a relatively 
good Agriculture Act, but an incredibly bad 
interpretation of it. Instead of setting the 
loan at world price, we are running the world 
price up, to the delight of the foreign pro- 
ducers and Mr. Dupont. Instead of freeing 
cotton from a high rigid base and freeing us 
of unfair, tax-favored, storage earning, cotton 
culling, CCC cramming competition, we con- 
tinue to have Government created or con- 
doned inequities in the marketing of our cot- 
ton, particularly into our export outlets. 

With all the sincerity in our hearts and 
all the efforts at our command, we have tried 
to convince the Department of Agriculture 
that our cotton must be free in order to be 
merchandised, it must be available to all 
merchants at a realistic price in order to 
maintain the old markets and obtain new 
ones. All has been to no avail, and with all 
due respects to our friends in the USDA, par- 
ticularly those who have come here to be 
with us, I must say that the current claim 
by some USDA officials about the tremendous 
success of the new program is rather boast- 
ful. Their recipe for reduction of surplus 
certainly was an easy one. As easily as add- 
ing salt to the soup are they solving the 
surplus problem by simply forcing the pro- 
ducer to reduce his acreage. Additionally, 
they apparently have the weather-maker on 
their side, because he has indeed contributed 
greatly to the cause for their boasting. 

The compensatory and diversion payments 
to the producer, coupled with the “‘volun- 
tary” acreage reduction is tantamount to a 
compulsory acreage reduction of 35%, except 
for the high premium producing acreage in 
the Far West. The stark facts are that Gov- 
ernment’s simple recipe of a 35% reduction 
severely hurts every cotton producer in this 
country as well as all those engaged in al- 
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lied industries, while it promises to create 
a grave shortage of the longer and needed 
fibers, with the supplies of the shorter fibers 
continuing to be a burden to the taxpayer 
and a hindrance to the recovery of the cot- 
ton industry. The price of the longer goes 
up and up, accentuating our role as a residual 
supplier in the world markets, encouraging 
more and more foreign production, and giv- 
ing another boost to man made fibers, where- 
as the shorter remains in the doldrums of 
overproduction and overpricing. 

What Government fails to consider is that 
there are obviously two very distinct cate- 
gories in upland cotton—the long and the 
short—as different from each other as are 
apples from pears. While some apple cus- 
tomers may switch to eating pears in a year 
of apple scarcity, others will choose bananas 
instead. Correspondingly, some long staple 
consumers may switch to the shorter staple, 
but many others will prefer other fibers, and 
particularly those man made. 

Because the shorter staple cotton is caus- 
ing a lot of our troubles, and because most 
of it is raised right here in Texas and par- 
ticularly on the High Plains of West Texas, 
I am pointing the remainder of my talk in 
the direction of our Texas producer friends, 
primarily those on the High Plains. It is my 
most sincere hope that they may see what 
the politician and the USDA are unwilling to 
see, and that they may step in where others 
dare not, 

The producer of short staple cotton in 
the High Plains has been told, loudly and 
clearly, that he has produced something over 
the past several years, which nobody wants, 
and that some 5 million bales of his cotton 
are lying around in warehouses all over the 
country. All of a sudden, they agree that 
this cotton is undesirable or unsaleable, after 
years and years of fostering the growth of 
this cotton, and after years and years of 
squirrelling this cotton into the loan, by 
paying a bit over the market price and by 
promising dividends, script, equities and all 
the other gimmicks except for trading 
stamps. As the vast surplus of this shorter 
cotton finally is receiving notoriety, it may 
well follow that trading stamps would haye 
been infinitely better. 

Of course, I am speaking of the operations 
of the warehouse owning or warehouse con- 
trolling Marketing Associations, who for years 
have urged the producer to put his cotton 
in the loan, and who for years have made 
hay out of warehousing, and out of all the 
discriminating advantages they were given 
or have been able to develop because of the 
unjustifiable Form G loan program. They 
have told the producer that he is a partner 
in their altruistic enterprise, and their bal- 
ance sheet shows that they have made money. 
It has been a handsome warehousing profit— 
for them—and for the producer, if his inter- 
est in the giant enterprise were of a transfer- 
able or negotiable kind. 

Perhaps the High Plains producer does not 
know that part of this profit was his money 
to begin with. Every one of his bales is sam- 
pled twice, one sample going to the USDA 
and the other to his Coop. The weight of 
these samples was his, and the sales proceeds 
thereof went into the Coops’ till. Perhaps 
neither does he know that the storage de- 
ductions on his invoice become a net profit 
to his Coop on all cotton relinquished to the 
CCC. While these are not very large per 
bale items, they aggregate into hundreds of 
thousands of annual dollars, and play a very 
large part in the over-all profits on the tre- 
mendous volume handled and forfeited to 
the CCC. 

The cotton is then hidden in the loan. 
Some of it is advertised for sale in order to 
comply with the regulations, but there is no 
price indication, and the Association has the 
prerogative to refuse all offers. This so called 
Marketing Association commences to earn 
storage, month after month. The longer the 
cotton stays, the more they earn. 

But has it been worth it? Has the frac- 
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tional dividend received by the producer off- 
set the disadvantage to him caused by his 
cotton being withheld from the market, 
month after month? All of this because it 
would not be bought for a premium com- 
mensurate with the guaranteed lucrative 

income accruing over many months. 

We all know what has happened to most 
of this High Plains cotton. It is still around 
and some of it many years old. The Market- 
ing Association is not profiting by it any 
more, because they have asked the CCC to 
move it out of their warehouses—only to 
make room for more, more loan cotton. 

The reconcentrated cotton belongs to the 
taxpayer, where it costs us about 5 million 
dollars a month to carry this short staple 
cotton, not to speak of the millions of dollars 
spent in administration costs. Additionally, 
the USDA Market Research states that this 
High Plains bale declines over $6.00 in the 
first year of storage in quality value. 

There lies the bale in dormancy, which the 
producer has toiled to harvest, a burden to 
the taxpayer and now a millstone around the 
producer’s neck, because nobody wants that 
bale near current propped prices and the 
only way to get rid of it is to drastically re- 
duce its value. Even at a much lower price, 
it will take years to absorb this oversupply 
and to balance the supply and demand for 
this shorter cotton. 

As I am preparing this address we do not 
know how much the discounts for these 
shorter staples will be widened. I believe 
that politics will not permit an appreciable 
reduction. I am sure that it will not be 
enough to enthuse a prospective buyer. 

Therefore, barring a greatly expanded war, 
the price will have to be lowered rather dras- 
tically eventually, be it next year or the 
next, and the producer’s price will be re- 
duced correspondingly for his future crops, 
not necessarily because his cotton is not 
worth more, but because there is too much 
of it. And this is the millstone of which I 
spoke earlier. This price reduction will far 
offset the cash profits the producer has been 
able to collect from his Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

Over these past years the producer has 
been encouraged to raise a loan crop instead 
of a market crop. He has turned his bale 
over to a so called Marketing Association, 
who have lost money in marketing, and who 
should be called a Warehousing Association 
instead, because they have locked the cotton 
up for storage gain. 

From year to year it has been made harder 
to merchandise High Plains cotton into the 
market places. The virtual monopoly of one 
Association has run most of the merchants 
out of the territory. A large number of firms 
have closed their doors in Lubbock alone. 
There are not many left to buy cotton there 
outside the Coop realm. The cotton mer- 
chandising is a business of large turnover at 
very small per unit profits. The merchants 
cannot afford to buy something which their 
competitor obtains cheaper. The merchant 
cannot buy something in competition with 
one who can afford to take large losses in 
merchandising. The merchant cannot afford 
to buy the culls after the Association has 
taken out the gravy. There could come the 
day when there is nobody left to buy cotton 
in that part of Texas except for one Market- 
ing Association, and everybody knows what 
— to prices under an absolute monop- 

y- 


And even if the Marketing Association 
would sincerely push the marketing instead 
of the warehousing, I would like to ask the 
producers if they believe that one organiza- 
tion, regardless how gigantic, could replace 
the virtually hundreds of marketing firms 
who have found a place for his cotton over 
the past decades in all the corners of the 
earth? Do they believe that the merchandis- 
ing know-how of those at the helm of one 
organization could possibly replace the com- 
bined ingenious thinking and planning of 
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the Claytons and McFaddens and Hohen- 
bergs, Weils, Cooks and so forth? 

The merchants are here for one purpose, 
and one purpose only, and that is to sell 
cotton, High Plains cotton or any other. 
All they need is an even break, equal oppor- 
tunity and accessibility to correctly priced 
cotton. 

Cotton, once bought by a merchant, is for 
sale, and I guarantee that it will be sold. 
It may be difficult, but then somebody did 
sell iceboxes to the Eskimos, and it is the 
cotton merchant who has created the mar- 
kets for cotton and he would have continued 
to do so with a large part of the High Plains 
cotton if the competitiveness had not been 
taken out. 

And, the High Plains producer should not 
be misled into believing that it will be much 
different if he starts growing a longer staple. 
For a while this cotton will find a ready 
market, because of an acute longer staple 
shortage at present. For a while this cotton 
will sell at a premium well offsetting many 
months of storage. But such shortages 
adjust themselves, and before long, the 
longer staple will also go begging in the High 
Plains, because the free market cannot com- 
pete with the built-in profits of a Marketing 
Association. Nor can that Association afford 
to give up the lucrative storage income, 

It should be very revealing that the vast 
majority of the short staple surplus comes 
from the High Plains of Texas. Virtually all 
other short staple cotton sells as it is raised, 
and certainly sells first out of the catalog. 
It isn’t just quality, it is lack of market- 
ability. 

Undoubtedly, a considerable portion of 
this cotton is less desirable than that in 
other parts of Texas, but the significant dif- 
ference is that the other cotton wants to be 
sold and therefore will be bought. Because 
the High Plains crop is late, it needs all the 
merchants available to find a market, not 
just one gigantic Cooperative. 

Now this Marketing Association is about 
to merge with two much smaller ones in the 
Rio Grande Valley and in South Texas. 
They are apparently using High Plains capi- 
tal to put these two on their feet and capture 
the cotton in that part of Texas just like they 
have captured the other, Particularly the 
Rio Grande Valley cotton has sold readily 
into the free trade for years and at a consid- 
erable premium. Now they will attempt to 
run that cotton through the expensive loan 
program. Now they want to earn storage on 
that cotton, and now they want to merchan- 
dise that cotton. I appeal to the produc- 
ers in those rich and prosperous farm lands 
to take a really close look at what has hap- 
pened to the High Plains producer, and to his 
cotton, Will the same thing happen to the 
famous “Valley cotton” and to the universally 
accepted “South Texas cotton” that has hap- 
pened to “West Texas cotton”? Will we lose 
our outlets for this cotton because the mer- 
chants will be forced out of those territories, 
or will those producers learn a lesson from 
the High Plains—a very costly experience. 

Steadily the urban Congressmen are gain- 
ing strength over those in the rural areas, 
and steadily they are becoming more and 
more leery of the misuse of the loan, They 
see all of this cotton find shelter in the ex- 
travagantly expensive loan hayen, be it until 
CCC take-over, as is the case with the major- 
ity of the High Plains cotton, or be it tem- 
porary, as is the case with the California 
cotton, which moves through the loan al- 
though it sells at more than 10¢ per 
pound above the loan, Those Congressmen 
do not realize that the loan movement has 
become by far the heaviest in those parts 
of our country, where the laterally integrated 
Cooperatives are having their warehouses, 
They do not understand that the discrimina- 
tory and trade hindering Form G warehouse 
loan program is the primary culprit. And 
some day those urban Congressmen will 
gather the strength to eliminate the entire 
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loan program. Those who have used the pro- 
gram to amass fortunes in warehousing and 
in windfalls through favorite treatment, and 
have thereby killed the incentive to market 
the crop, can take credit for eliminating the 
loan—if credit it 18. 

In the final analysis, the only sound reason 
for raising a bale of cotton is that it be spun 
into a yarn or woven into a material. The 
only sound reason, therefore, for raising cot- 
ton is that it be sold. We need better cot- 
ton, much more volume of better cotton. We 
do need the longer staples, because high cost 
of labor demands a high speed spindle with- 
out breakdowns. We do need a good micro- 
naire and pressley, because these are intrin- 
sic parts of good cotton, We need seeds and 
harvesting methods and ginning methods, 
which will produce this good cotton. What 
we don’t need is more non-selling Form G 
loan cotton, and the one dollar per bale re- 
search contribution will not keep the cotton 
out of the Form G loan, if the so called Mar- 
keting Associations continue to have their 
way. 

If I were you, Mr. Producer, I would rebel 
against the benevolent Warehousing Associ- 
ation, and I would insist that my cotton be 
marketed instead of warehoused. The law 
says that a Cooperative must be producer 
owned and controlled and that there can be 
no conflict of interest. You producers, as a 
group, supposedly own and control your 
Marketing Association. You can tell them 
what to do and what not to do. You could 
tell them to quit hiding behind the skirts of 
special favors, and live up to their name, by 
competing with the free trade on even terms, 
instead of lobbying in Washington for ever 
more special favors for their own benefit but 
at the expense of your cotton. Of course, you 
could also tell them to quit speculating by 
trading in cotton not even raised by you, 
or by selling some of your cotton before it 
is raised. You could tell them to sell your 
cotton instead of buying large volumes of 
CCC owned cotton in direct competition 
with your own. Above all, you could tell 
your Marketing Association that you do not 
want your product to be a burden on the 
economy of your country. 

Much preferably, however, I would sell my 
cotton directly into the trade, where it 
counts, or I would even form a Cooperative 
with my producer friends for one purpose 
only, to market my crop more efficiently, 
not to store it. 

If I were a producer, I would make every 
effort to raise the best possible cotton and 
pass onto my children and their children a 
cotton heritage, with each bale proudly raised 
as the fruit of a great country and as a 
contribution to a sound and free economy. 


REMARKS OF CRAWFORD C. MARTIN, ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, TEXAS INDEPENDENT GINNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, FIFTH. ANNUAL MEETING, AUSTIN, 
TEX., Manch 13, 1967 


I am grateful to your Board of Directors 
and to your Executive Vice-President, Mr. 
Donald G. Smith, for the opportunity to 
take part in this Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Texas Independent Ginners Association. 

Cotton has been a part of my life always. 
Having been born and reared in the Black- 
land community of Hillsboro, like every 
other boy in the area I earned most of my 
spending money working the fields. A great 
deal of my law practice in Hillsboro was 
concerned with cotton-producing land. I 
married the daughter of a cotton farmer 
and ginner from our neighboring community 
of Brandon, and I have had a hand in the 
operation of the family-owned gin at Bran- 
don ever since. 

During my tenure as a State Senator, I 
welcomed the opportunity to work closely 
with John Hutchinson and others of the 
Texas A & M system to step up and coordi- 
nate research in both the production and 
marketing of Texas cotton. 

From my own association with the in- 
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dustry, it is easy for me to see how one seg- 
ment can lose sight of its very dependence 
on the well-being of another. And yet, there 
has never been a time in U.S. cotton history 
when a more compelling need existed for 
communication and cooperation among seg- 
ments of the cotton industry. 

While government control of U.S. cotton 
has been a fact of life for several decades, 
the hard political fact is that the Congres- 
sional power structure which was able to 
protect us for many years has all but van- 
ished from the Washington scene. The few 
stalwarts we have left can continue to work 
effectively for the cotton industry’s fair 
treatment only if they are soundly backed 
by an enlightened and unified industry 
itself. 

In my opinion, the very enactment of the 
1965 Agricultural Law is a real tribute to the 
combined efforts of the industry’s spokes- 
men and Congressional stalwarts such as our 
own Congressman Bob Poage. The real 
tragedy is that the law is not working as 
they intended it to work. In administering 
the law, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has adopted policies which have 
produced results wholly contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress as set out in the conferees’ 
report. 

The 1965 law is a good and sound law. 
It was designed to reverse the basic system 
of controls which has forced more than one 
million farmers out of business and stifled 
the growth of the greatest industry in our 
country. Cotton production out-side the 
United States has flourished, increasing from 
12 million bales when the USDA took over 
with its unrestrained support program to 
about 39 million bales. We can forget the 
past and write it off as bad experience and 
consider that the future of the cotton in- 
dustry, from the producer to the spinner, 
lies in the successful administration of our 
present law. 

During most of the 33 years of experi- 
mentation by USDA with price controls, 
acreage restrictons, producton controls, etc., 
one man—Bob Poage—has stood adamant 
n his advocation that the only workable so- 
lution to the problems of the cotton pro- 
ducer was in a compensatory payment system 
or a system of government payments directly 
to the producer without interference with the 
international marketing system. It is pretty 
well conceded that the 1965 law was a ful- 
fillment of his dreams; however, our Congress 
has habitually passed agricultural legisla- 
tion and nullified it by including the follow- 
ing phrase: 

“The application and administrative pro- 
visions of this law are left to the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Mr, Freeman says that this 1966/1967 Cot- 
ton Program has been successful. We say 
that it has not. It is as simple as that. The 
following figures are from reports published 
by USDA and represent the last information 
available to me: 


commodities: 


132, 116, 000 
1, 590, 926, 000 


For the fiscal year through November 1965, 
the CCC experienced a program loss of $1,- 
591,000,000; for the same period ending No- 
vember 30, 1966, (the new program), CCC 
had a program loss of $2,437,000,000—an in- 
creased program loss of almost $900,000,000 
in order to decrease the investment in farm 
commodities by $724,000,000. We could have 
dumped those commodities in the ocean or 
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burned them or given them away and saved 
$175,000,000. 

Mr. Freeman has made several speeches 
boasting of the great success of the Depart- 
ment in reducing existing inventories under 
the program, However, he has failed to 
mention the hardships unwittingly forced on 
different segments of the industry; the eco- 
nomic havoc wrought on specific communi- 
ties across the cotton belt; the continuing 
damage to the cotton marketing machinery, 
which is not being replaced and cannot be 
replaced within the framework of his admin- 
istrative program; nor has he mentioned the 
further loss of our export market position 
to foreign production—an effect wholly con- 
trary to the intent of the law. The law was 
intended to require that the Secretary take 
steps necessary to protect our fair share of 
the export market at a level of not less than 
5,000,000 bales annually. 


THE SUPPORT PRICE 


Under the 1965 law, the support price for 
the 1966 crop was fixed at 21¢ Midling Inch, 
average location. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is instructed to determine the loan price 
for crops after 1966 at 90% of his estimate of 
the world price. Because his estimate leaves 
him wide discretion and because of the ever- 
present pressure to keep the loan higher, 
something should be done to keep the Secre- 
tary’s focus realistically on world prices. It 
should be kept in mind that heretofore the 
loan has acted as a magnet so that when the 
market price is too close to the loan level, 
it tends to pancake and peg the price. The 
intent of the law is to keep the loan low 
enough to allow the market to act freely, to 
rise away from the gravity of the loan. 
Clearly, the supporters of this legislation 
were attempting to move to a free market 
and, at the same time, protect the producer 
with a direct payment. 

In determining the true world price, the 
Secretary should investigate the various 
prices of exotic growths sold under free mar- 
keting and competing with American cotton 
in markets such as Liverpool, Bremen, Milan, 
Osaka, etc.; and the loan price for the suc- 
ceeding year could be determined by con- 
verting these prices to U.S. warehouse terms, 
average location, using 90% of the converted 
price. 

Around the first of February, the following 
quotations represented free market prices: 


CIF Liverpool 
Mexican Altamira, SM 1460“ $28.90 
Nicaragua, SM 17“ 27.75 


Guatemala, SM 1167“ 28.75 
Nigeria N.A., 1222 28.60 
Average 8 — 28.50 


The prices have been verified and compare 
favorably with quotations in the same period 
with continental markets; therefore: 


Average world price, SM 146%, CIF 


continental ports is near $28. 50 
Cost to land from U.S. warehouse, 
average location, SM 110“ 5.25 


Average world price, U.S. ware- 
house average location SM 


=a” hes RUE TEE ee eee 23. 25 
15 spot market average differences, 
middling inch, SM 1s” .---------- 3.25 
World price middling inch, 
average location 0. 00 
1967 loan at 90 percent 18. 00 


As all the world knows, Mr. Freeman has 
fixed the loan at 20.28% for the 1967 crop 
while fair investigation will show beyond 
doubt that this price not only exceeds 90% 
of the world price but exceeds the world 
price itself. Thus the USDA has not helped 
the producer by such action, but has im- 
posed a strenous penalty on the entire in- 
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dustry and the penalty will continue next 
season. 


Sales of catalog cotton and of cotton from 
the 1966 crop have exhausted the supply of 
11⁄6” and 1“ staples. Production restric- 
tions unnecessarily imposed by the USDA for 
next year have the effect of limiting the 
staple qualities to the extent that our crop 
will not fill the requirements of our own 
American mills. These mills will be required 
to alter their production standards or shift 
to synthetics. Our export market will be 
required again to sacrifice in this area. The 
1965 cotton law provides for ample produc- 
tion of cotton required for the domestic and 
export markets but it does not provide for 
the malfunction of the USDA. 

Texas cotton traditionally is an export 
crop. For the production periods prior to 
government controls, the export market con- 
stantly consumed nearly 900% of our crop. 
This volume has been gradually reduced to 
about 15/20%, while domestic mill consump- 
tion has increased to about this same vol- 
ume, with the balance of something over 
50% going into the loan. As you know, 
there is a strong attempt now being made to 
improve the staple and character of Texas 
cotton to fit the demands of our domestic 
markets and of our more strict export mar- 
kets. The ginner will be required to give 
careful consideration to the desire of the 
industry to increase the quality of Texas 
cotton. In the meantime, however, a large 
percentage of our cotton will staple lower 
than inch. The loan differences should be 
widened on the shorter staple cotton if it 
is to stay out of the loan, and our Texas 
producers should support the fact that cot- 
ton is produced for consumption and use 
and not for the loan and storage. These two 
elements combined mean cost to the gov- 
ernment, or the tax payers, and damage to 
the image of their product. 

Since September, the premium between 
Middling Inch and Strict Middling 16“ has 
increased from 259 points to 344 points, a re- 
sult primarily of climatic conditions which 
affected the 1966 crop in Mexico and caused 
a shortage in this staple. Under USDA sys- 
tem of providing differences, the premiums 
will increase when the demand is strong 
since they follow the spot quotations. On 
the other hand, discounts fixed for shorter 
staples cannot be increased for the simple 
reason that the loan is the floor, and spot 
sales cannot be effective at less than the 
government support price: Thus, the short 
staples now clog government stocks. 

Our system of differences is in serious need 
of attention. The following four points 
should now be very close to favorable con- 
sideration under the 1965 law: 

1. The matters of loan values and market 
values, we hope, are close to being accepted 
as different functions. The loan differences 
should be a theoretical difference that rea- 
sonably protects the producer. 

2. Loan differences should be sufficiently 
broad to avoid interference with normal 
consumption during a season: 

3. To tie the differences to any fixed 
formula is to disregard the many factors 
governing differences from season to season. 
These factors vary; one factor which may be 
favorable now might be unfavorable next 
season. 

4. As the situations vary from time to 
time and from season to season, the effort 
is only to correctly establish, as nearly as 
Possible, loan differences for the sole pur- 
pose of fixing collateral values. It could be 
done most favorably through a competent 
committee under the direction of the USDA 
representing various segments of the indus- 


There is presently an unrecognized quan- 
tity of cotton in government stocks that is 
reported “unmerchantable” or unspin- 
nable”. Total quantity of this type of cotton 
is unknown but it is known that the amount 
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is substantial. As an illustration, approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 bales of High Plains cotton 
harvested this past year are reported to be 
unmerchantable but now are in the loan 
on the Smith-Doxey Class which made the 
cotton eligible for the loan. The USDA 
should get this cotton out of stock, as it is a 
heavy weight in the statistical position of 
the carryover, and moreover, the carrying 
cost is completely out of line with the value 
of the cotton, 

I would recommend that representative 
samples be placed with certain designated 
government classing boards for inspection by 
the various merchants and buyers and at 
the same time, designate a date when the 
lots will be sold at auction. The volume 
offered under this type of sale should not 
be less than 1,000,000 bales and should be 
considered a market test in an attempt to 
fix a value and rid the government stock 
of this poor-quality cotton. 

The 1965 cotton law received its support 
from the Congress and from the rank and 
file members of the industry because it of- 
fered a program of expansion under free 
marketing, beginning with the crop year 
1967. However, administrative policies have 
had the effect of retaining—and even tighten- 
ing—the system of control experienced by 
the industry for the past thirty years: 

1. Continuation of more restricted pro- 
duction, more restricted acreage, and so on. 

2. Placing an above-market floor under 
cotton. 

3. Continuation of the obsolete theory of 
forcing the market to carry a part of the 
price support program, where a system of 
direct payments to the producer had every 
intention of gradual movement to free mar- 
keting. 

While we have experienced community eco- 
nomic losses throughout the cotton belt 
since the advent of price supports, we have 
seen our greatest loss this past year. The 
loss of community facilities which aid cotton 
production is now taking on serious propor- 
tions. For example, continued reduction of 
cotton acreage has forced thousands of cot- 
ton ginners and compresses out of business. 
Additionally, many cotton seed oil mills, 
local cotton buyers and hundreds of leading 
cotton merchants and exporters have either 
quit the business or seriously reduced their 
staffs as they were forced to restrict their 
operations. The present lack of these and 
other facilities in hundreds of communities 
has practically eliminated these communi- 
ties as centers of cotton production. In the 
long run, the major burden will fall on the 
cotton growers who have been paid not to 
grow cotton. 

Mr. Freeman, by refusing to recognize the 
goal of the 1965 cotton law, continues his 
antiquated higher-than-world market loan 
price theory. The production restriction is 
an injury to the producer and will even- 
tually eliminate the whole prospect of cot- 
ton production. Let us compare the 1966 
picture with 1965: 


‘Texas harvested acreage: 


PORE Sonn own noon nek 4, 630, 894 
LL) ae Serer 3, 146, 677 
— eo 1, 484, 217 


Unless some sudden and unforeseen action 
is taken, these losses will be repeated in 1967. 
It is questionable whether or not the inter- 
ests allied to cotton production can stay in 
business another year under this handicap. 

Now, let’s look at what happened to 1966 
foreign production as compared to the United 
States. Here are the figures: 
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U.S. production: 


— ea as, ee 18, 615, 000 
Br. MRCS WAER N EE EA N A 9, 595, 000 
1060 lo 4, 020, 000 
World production: 
Ui eS aS r E E 53, 000, 000 
a A EEA A AA eae ea 48, 200, 000 
Le ee e 4, 800, 000 
World production excluding United States: 


39, 395, 000 
38, 605, 000 


780, 000 


Percentage Reduction 1965 (U.S.), 29.5%; 
World Production excluding U.S. (World), 


02% 

(Without some crop failures and adverse 
weather conditions in Mexico, world produc- 
tion would have increased outside the United 
States.) 

I wonder how long the USDA will maintain 
its delusion that the nation is so big and 
bountiful that we can continue indefinitely 
to sacrifice our ability to produce—that we 
can continue indefinitely to abandon our 
markets. We gave our markets to Mexico 
by setting the 1967 resale price on govern- 
ment stocks at 22 cents a pound. Repre- 
sentative Bob Poage, now Chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, has said that 
this maneuver will give export markets to 
Mexico and other countries which grow cot- 
ton similar to that produced in the United 
States. 

SKIP-ROW PLANTING 

Most foreign cotton production which com- 
petes with U.S. cotton is in the 1146” staple, 
which is very important in the produc- 
tion of textiles today. To illustrate this 
point, I refer you to CCC catalog sales of 
the past season. Of a total of 7,084,682 B/C 
bid through January 23rd, 3,411,328 bales 
were of 1149’’ or better staple; 1,916,666 were 
1442''; and the balance totalling only 1,756,688 
bales were of inch-and-shorter staple. 
Stocks of 1148“ staple have been eliminted 
from CCC stocks and none will enter the 
loan from the 1966 crop. 

It is easily recognized that the 1967 crop 
year will hardly supply the American mills; 
therefore, where will our foreign mill cus- 
tomers obtain their usual supply next season? 
From other countries? This is the question 
the present program does not answer. This 
is the reason I look with doubt at Secretary 
Freeman when he denies skip-row planting 
of cotton for 1967. Senators from nine cot- 
ton states have requested that skip-row regu- 
lations be relaxed for 1967. Mr. Freeman has 
given a negative answer in a two page letter. 
His reasons follow: 

The Secretary says that the one and two 
skip-row plantings result in an increase of 
45% in yield and increase the use of 50% 
more land. This is the same as an acreage 
allotment increase for the farmer. The two- 
and-two pattern doubles the land use and 
ups production by 65%. 

The Secretary conceded that skip-row 
practice would result in an increased staple 
length but countered that it would add a 
million bales to the supply. He is missing 
the point. We need better cotton in 1967/ 
1968 for our U.S. mill requirements, which 
may use 10 million bales if suitable and at- 
tainable, plus our export trade which he is 
trying so desperately to give away. 

It is granted that the government does not 
need more cotton right now, but we do need 
better cotton in volume. It has been proved 
in the past that better cotton can be pro- 
duced in volume through use of the skip-row 
planting system. This is easily demon- 
strated in the High Plains section; they can 
grow better cotton with higher micronaire 
by skip-row planting. The refusal to relax 
the regulation in skip-row planting is an er- 
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ror in judgment by the Secretary. It was 
not the intent of the 1965 cotton law to re- 
strain or destroy a producer's better judg- 
ment in cotton growing at a reduced produc- 
tion cost. 

A recent development should be noted be- 
fore I close. In a letter dated January 27 
of this year, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
John A. Schnittker advised several of our 
Texas delegation in Congress as follows: 

“You will recall I met with you and others 
early this month in regards to what could be 
done to relieve some of the problems having 
to do with 1967 projected yields for cotton, 
eee in the Rolling Plains area of 

xas. 


“We have today notified our ASCS State 
Committees that they may use 4 poundage 
of up to 3 pounds per acre times that state’s 
upland cotton allotment as a reserve to ad- 
just unusual hardship situations and inequi- 
ties which may exist in 1967 farm projected 
yields in one or more counties in each state. 

“This reserve will be available to county 
committees and used only for farms in such 
counties which cannot secure relief by prov- 
ing yields and which are not in position to 
request relief on the basis of similar farms 
since the conditions which resulted in the 
low yields covered a wide area. It is our 
view that state committees working with 
country ASCS committees can through their 
actions alleviate hardships and inequities 
which may exist on farms within the state.” 

Now, a number of publications have in- 
terpreted this letter from the Under Sec- 
retary to mean that some 6,800,000 acres 
will benefit to the extent of 3 pounds per 
acre in order to compensate for the radical 
regulations forced on certain area producers 
for the current skip-row penalties, Please 
note that the letter mentions up to 3 pounds 
per acre and is based on the projected yields, 
which is not to be interpreted as an increase 
in the production of lint or seed; rather, 
it merely means the dealing out of a little 
more cash. As far as I have been able to 
determine, the skip-row regulations have not 
been changed. In my judgment, the Under 
Secretary’s letter is misleading. 

To my mind, the arbitrary actions of the 
USDA offer a classic example of unbridled 
power exercised by an administrative agency. 
The cotton question is the case we are dis- 
cussing here today, but the issue goes much 
further. A Dallas Morning News editorial 
of December 14, 1965, pinpointed the prob- 
lem and called on the American people to 
rouse themselves and reclaim many of their 
rights, lost through such usurpation of pow- 
er by administrative decree. 

“Congress,” the editorial reads, “with all 
of its faults and weaknesses, is the nearest 
thing to the voice of the public that the 
Constitution provides. Every time that voice 
is diminished, democracy loses something. 
Congressmen should insist—and the public 
should back them up—that laws be admin- 
istered in accordance with the purposes of 
those who enacted them. Anything else is 
unconstitutional and a menace to the pres- 
ervation of the system of government which 
our forefathers set up.” 

Thank you very much. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
message on the quality of American 
Government, which the President sent 
to the Congress last Friday, is a docu- 
ment deserving the most careful and 
thoughtful analysis by every Member of 
of the Senate. Indeed, I hope this mes- 
sage will be read and its meanings taken 
to heart by every official of government 
at the Federal, State, and local level who 
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bears responsibility in our federal sys- 
tem. 

For in this message the President has 
faced and calls upon us all to face what 
needs to be done to enable our federal 
system to meet the demands of our in- 
creasingly populous and complex society. 
He has set in motion a course of action 
in which we all must join if it is to suc- 
ceed, as it must if we are to preserve the 
principle of self-government in this 
country. 

The President tells us that substantial 
improvements need to be made in the 
machinery of government to insure that 
it will respond effectively to the will of 
Congress and the people. With that, 
Members of Congress can heartily agree. 
There has been much concern among us 
over the proliferation of narrow and 
sometimes inconsistent and duplicating 
Federal programs and the confusion they 
have generated at the State and local 
level. The splendid legislative achieve- 
ments of the past few years may fail 
unless we can devise institutional ma- 
chinery capable of translating these laws 
into benefits to those for whom they are 
intended. 

The President tells us of his plans to 
intensify use in the executive branch of 
the planning, programing, and budgeting 
system which was instituted some months 
ago. He asks that Congress approve the 
funds for this purpose requested in the 
budgets of the various Federal agencies. 
In this he deserves our full support. 

The drive to reduce the Government’s 
cost of doing business will, the President 
says, be continued. A new Advisory 
Council on Cost Reduction will be 
formed to broaden and strengthen that 
effort. 

Then the President reminds us that 
government is people—men and women 
shape the laws, make the decisions, 
translate programs into action. He 
points out that in the years ahead gov- 
ernment will need more and better 
trained and skilled manpower. That 
need will be greatest in State and local 
government, where public service em- 
ployment is growing at four times the 
rate in the economy as a whole. 

To meet this challenge, the President 
makes two legislative proposals: 

First. The Public Service Education 
Act of 1967 would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to provide fellowships for education in 
Government service and to extend finan- 
cial support to universities in developing 
their capacity to provide training and 
education for public service careers; 

Second. The Intergovernmental Man- 
power Act of 1967 would authorize a 
variety of measures to improve the skills 
of personnel in State and local govern- 
ment. Fellowships would be provided 
for further education of public em- 
ployees. Grants would be available for 
comprehensive training programs and 
for strengthening personnel administra- 
tion systems. State and local employees 
would be admitted to Federal training 
programs. Provision would be made for 
interchange of personnel between the 
Federal Government, on the one hand, 
and State and local governments, on the 
other, for periods of up to 2 years. 
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These Presidential proposals are par- 
ticularly gratifying to me, and I am sure 
to other Senators, since they correspond 
so closely with the provisions of the In- 
tergovernmental Personnel Act of 1967, 
which I and a number of cosponsors in- 
troduced earlier this year. Hearings on 
a similar bill were held last summer by 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, of which I have the honor to 
serve as chairman. 

Judging by reactions to the legislation 
already under consideration, the Presi- 
dent’s proposals should have a warm re- 
ception from Congress and the country. 
We shall want to examine them in the 
light of the studies we have made and 
the judgment of those best qualified in 
public administration and personnel 
management. 

The President stresses the need for full 
and free communication among respon- 
sible officials at every level of govern- 
ment. He sets forth an “open door” 
policy to encourage consultation between 
Federal officials and those of State and 
local government. The Johnson admin- 
istration has done much in recent 
months to stimulate this kind of coopera- 
tion, and has been greatly aided in this 
by Vice President HUMPHREY and by 
Gov. Farris Bryant, Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning and now Chair- 
man of the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. We applaud 
this new emphasis. 

To improve programs requiring the 
cooperation of Federal, State, and local 
governments, the President has taken an 
important initiative. He proposed a 
two-stage effort to streamline and mod- 
ernize the grant-in-aid system through 
which broad national strategy is fused 
with local knowledge and administra- 
tion. 

In the first stage, under general legis- 
lation which he will submit, Federal 
agencies would combine related grants 
into a single financial package, reduc- 
ing redtape without disturbing the 
separate authorizations, substantive re- 
quirements, and appropriations. He has 
directed the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to form a task force which 
will develop a plan for this first-stage 
consolidation within 30 days. 

The second stage will be basic consoli- 
dation of grant-in-aid authorizations, 
appropriations, and statutory require- 
ments in all areas where this is feasible. 
The President has directed the Budget 
Director to review the range of programs 
to see where this can be done, and the 
necessary legislation will be submitted 
area by area as the studies are com- 
pleted. 

Here again the President is hitting at 
a problem that has long vexed Members 
of Congress. Indeed, the complexity of 
the Federal assistance programs and 
the attendant delays and redtape is one 
of the major causes of friction within 
the federal system. It is imperative 
that better means be found for admin- 
istering these vital programs. 

Abundant evidence of the seriousness 
of this problem has come to us through 
the hearings on creative federalism that 
have been conducted over a period of 
months by the Subcommittee on Inter- 
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governmental Relations, and on legisla- 
tion I and others have introduced. 

The Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1967, which I introduced on Jan- 
uary 26, following the general line of the 
act passed by the Senate last year, con- 
tains a provision for consolidation of 
Federal grants-in-aid. It would accom- 
plish the same purpose as the President’s 
proposals. Our bill would allow the 
President to submit grant consolidation 
plans in the same manner as reorgani- 
zation plans, to take effect in the absence 
of a disapproving resolution by either 
House, 

We shall give the President’s proposals 
the most serious consideration. We will 
want to ask whether they go far enough, 
whether they should be coupled with 
other provisions of the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act, to which the 
Senate has already given strong support. 

The President has submitted a chal- 
lenging set of recommendations. Also, 
he has accepted the responsibility to act 
through the executive machinery now 
available to him for improving admin- 
istrative procedures. It is highly signifi- 
cant that he has charged the Bureau of 
the Budget to delve deep into the prob- 
lem of Government management and 
come up with constructive solutions. 

This message from the President is 
charged with significance for the future 
of the country. Our response to his 
initiative should be prompt and thorough 
consideration of his proposals and initia- 
tives of our own wherever we see addi- 
tional needs. It is time for a new empha- 
sis in the Congress on legislation that will 
strengthen our federal system and im- 
prove the quality of government in 
America. 

Improving the quality of our Govern- 
ment is essential if we are to improve 
the quality of life for all Americans, their 
health, their jobs, their rights as citizens, 
and their security as free men. And this, 
after all, is the first objective of our 
democratic society. 


MERCHANT MARINE HEARINGS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the Committee on Commerce 
will hold hearings on the state of the 
U.S. merchant marine on April 12 and 13. 
The hearings will be in room 5110 and 
will begin at 9:30 a.m. 

These hearings were scheduled orig- 
inally to begin on February 27, but were 
delayed because there were indications 
that at long last an administration was 
about to propose a maritime program. 
I use the indefinite article “an” advisedly, 
for those of us concerned about the de- 
cline of this Nation’s merchant marine 
have been waiting for many years, 
through several administrations for a 
maritime program. Perhaps we should 
not have waited so long. Perhaps we in 
Congress should have taken the initiative, 
though unfortunately Congress evidently 
lacks the power to make certain what it 
initiates on Capitol Hill eventually is ini- 
tiated downtown. 

But, Mr. President, I do not want to 
dwell on the past. That is behind us, 
and the future is what is important. 
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I am unhappy to have to report that 
as of today I have received no firm re- 
port that the administration will in fact 
propose a Maritime program. 

I hope it will. 

I hope it will do so in time for it to be 
the subject of my subcommittee’s hear- 
ing next month. I believe the hearings 
can be more productive if they focus on 
a particular recommendation than if they 
were to be a general investigation of the 
health of the merchant marine. How- 
ever, I hasten to add that a lack of an 
administration proposal will not make 
the hearings an exercise in futility, for 
the time to act has come, and Congress 
must be prepared to act even if the ad- 
ministration has found discretion the 
better part of valor and decided not to 
take the initiative. 

Mr. President, I for one cannot under- 
stand the blind spot this administration 
has had, as had previous administrations, 
on the importance of a viable merchant 
marine. That is particularly true in 
light of the administration’s support for 
other marine activities. 

On July 13, 1966, I delivered in this 
Chamber a speech entitled “A Sensible 
Sea Policy.” In that speech I concluded: 

But seapower, the end result of a sensible 
sea policy, is more than carriers and deck 
guns, more than supplying troops in war. 
Seapower also is the good sense to explore 
and cultivate the great natural resources of 
the sea; and it is the ability to carry cargo 
and extend influence in peace. 


The administration has recognized the 
wisdom of pursuing parts of a sensible 
sea policy. 

The administration now supports en- 
thusiastically cultivation of ocean re- 
sources for production of fish protein 
concentrate. The administration has re- 
quested $462 million, an increase of 13 
percent over last year, to support marine 
science activities. 

I think a part of the administration’s 
increased interest in marine science can 
be traced to the activities of Vice Presi- 
dent Husert H. HUMPHREY in this area. 
As Chairman of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment, the Vice President has given 
invaluable support to this recently formed 
Council. The President’s first report to 
Congress on the Council is a most im- 
pressive document, impressive because of 
what the Council has accomplished and 
proposes to do. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from Ocean Science 
News about the Vice President’s con- 
tribution to marine science and about the 
President’s report on the Council be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

I hope we can get the Vice President 
to be as interested in the merchant ma- 
zme segment of a sensible sea policy as 

he has been in marine science. If he 
were there would be no doubt that we 
would have the cooperation between Con- 
gress and the executive branch needed to 
come up with and implement a sensible 
maritime policy. 

I have invited the Secretaries of De- 
fense and Transportation and the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce to testify at the 
hearings. Certainly the activities of 
these departments are closely intertwined 
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with the question of the future of our 
merchant marine. It is important that 
we have the views of these officials. 

The importance of the views of these 
Officials is illustrated by an article in to- 
day’s edition of the Wall Street Journal. 
According to the article, the Navy is em- 
barking on a shipbuilding program 
through which it hopes “to force a 
streamlining of the whole shipbuilding 
industry.” 

Mr. President, I have no complaints 
about efforts to streamline our shipbuild- 
ing industry, but I believe, and believe 
strongly, that any such move on the part 
of the Government should consider all 
facets of that portion of a sensible sea 
policy dealing with ships. As I indicated 
previously seapower is more than carriers 
and deck guns, more than supplying 
troops in war. It also involves the abil- 
ity to carry cargo and to extend influence 
in peace. 

I trust the Secretary of Defense recog- 
nizes the connection between the Navy’s 
hope to modernize shipyards and the en- 
tire question of the future of the U.S. 
merchant marine. He can demonstrate 
his recognition by coming before my sub- 
committee and stating his case. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle about the Navy’s shipbuilding plans, 
published in the Wall Street Journal, be 
printed in the Recorp. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that an article, published 
in the same edition of that paper, report- 
ing the reaction of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute to merchant ma- 
rine proposals being circulated by Sec- 
retary of Transportation Alan S. Boyd, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Ocean Science News, Mar. 10, 

1967] 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
emerges increasingly as an enthusiastic, 
knowledgeable, and effective leader in the na- 
tion’s advance into the ocean for science, in- 
dustry and defense. His capacity for learning 
must be great; his interest in oceanography- 
et-al. sincere; and the time he spends on the 
subject, somewhat disproportionate with the 
time spent on his many other activities. The 
results of a real and sincere effort in these 
respects were obvious in his handling of yes- 
terday morning's press conference on Marine 
Science Affairs—A Year of Transition”, The 
First Report of the President to the Con- 
gress On Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development. The oceanic community can 
be grateful that the Vice President is the 
man he is and that he has taken the interest 
he has in the nation’s oceanic endeavors. It 
is our view that he and Wenk constitute an 
unbeatable combination and can effectively 
withstand the onslaughts of ignorance, over- 
enthusiasm, vested interests, Federal bu- 
reaucracy, politics, etc., etc.—either singly or 
in multifarious combination. This year bears 
watching. 

The Report itself is the most complete 
rundown, and most elaborate cross-corre- 
lated presentation yet made of the nation’s 
efforts to study, explore and utilize the ocean. 
A major effort was made to relate specific 
things being done under the Marine Sciences 
Program to specific national and interna- 
tional policy objectives. Market analysts 
will find it a greater help than anything yet 
produced of this nature by the Government. 
It can be obtained for 60¢ from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
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All of the ocean-oriented agencies, through 
the Marine Sciences Council, have 
to the following areas of “new initiative and 
increased emphasis”, nine in all: 

(1) International Cooperation, including 
increased emphasis on joint international 
programs to study and realize the resources 
of the ocean. 

(2) Food From the Sea, with provision for 
two pilot plants in the U.S. for producing 
Fish Protein Concentrate (FPC)—one to be 
built by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
and one to be built by industry and leased 
to the Government (RFP’s due out shortly 
from BCF)—funding requests for the Agen- 
cy for International Development (AID) to 
conduct three demonstration programs 
abroad of the “whole fisheries system” from 
locating ocean fisheries resources to produc- 
tion and distribution of FPO. .. as well as 
development of other oceanic resources. 

(3) Sea Grant College Programs, which is 
designed to develop and strengthen marine 
and oceanographic instruction and research 
capabilities at educational institutions 
located in the vicinity of marine activities 
(including boating) (OSN, 27 Jan 67). 

(4) Data Systems Study, a program to in- 
crease not only the volume of useful ocean- 
ographic data, but also its effective processing 
and dissemination. Key factor in this pro- 
gram will be a study to be contracted for out- 
side of Government (RFP’s due shortly). 
Funding in FY-67 for this program is $75,- 
000 and in FY-68, $625,000—to be provided 
by participating agencies. 

(5) Estuary Study, initially to be con- 
ducted in Chesapeake Bay as a joint effort of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration—with (and this sends chills up some 
of our spines) C. of E. as the lead agency. 
Also participating will be BCF, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries & Wildlife, Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare, Smithsonian 
Institution, and other agencies of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. Included 
in the study is an already-authorized hy- 
draulic model of Chesapeake Bay. 

(6) Surveys of Mineral Resources, includ- 
ing a demonstration project in a single 
Oceanic area to show just how and how well 
a given area may be surveyed for mineral re- 
sources. Area will be the northeast Pacific 
off the coasts (on the continental shelves) of 
Washington, Oregon and Alaska (and, hope- 
fully, Canada). Participating agencies will 
be Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, En- 
vironmental Science Services Administration 
and the Navy (and, we would hope, appro- 
priate Canadian agencies). 

(7) Ocean Observation and Prediction, 
mainly a strengthening of ocean observation 
networks (that lag behind land-based sys- 
tems) needed to: (a) study the effects of the 
marine environment on weather and espe- 
cially to study how to predict droughts; (b) 
improve prediction of near-shore weather 
and severe storms to protect life and prop- 
erty of shore communities and industries, 
and (c) predict the state of the oceans to 
protect life and property and support off- 
shore resource exploitation. ESSA will be 
the lead agency with Navy, Coast Guard and 
others participating. 

(8) Deep Ocean Technology, including 
both Navy’s Deep Submergence Systems 
Project and a new Navy program to develop 
new deep ocean technology (OSN, 17Feb67). 

(9) Subpolar Oceanographic Research, 
mainly $12 million for the Coast Guard's 
new icebreaker which will be designed and 
built primarily as an Arctic-Antarctic ocean- 
ographic research vessel—the first of its kind. 

The following table provides yet another 
breakdown of how the FY-68 Marine Sciences 
Program budget is to be employed—this one 
related mainly to the attainment of national 
objectives: 
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Fiscal year 1968 spending, 
objective 


In millions of dollars] 


National Security 
Fisheries development and sea food 


by national 


BOCRROIORY one dtag pete E 
Transportation 
KOORO -arenon arr 
Pollution abatement and control 5 
International cooperation and collab- 
A 7. 4 
Minerals, chemicals, water, and energy 
7 5. 8 
S ↄ Tttttt E OE 4. 2 
Shore and harbor stabilization and 
en 1.7 
Multipurpose activities: 
Oceanographic resear en 73. 2 
Mapping, charting, and geodesy— 39. 1 
Ocean environmental observation 
and prediction services 21.1 
General purpose engineering 10. 5 
ien nett eerepe sane 5.5 
Data cen tees 2. 1 
rer dan Sil lity om lve 462.3 


Of fundamental significance to the future 
of our oceanic efforts was the Vice President’s 
repeated and strongly emphasized state- 
ments during the press conference that the 
oceans were mainly the realm of private in- 
dustry. “We're not in a race to see how much 
money we can spend. We're here to see how 
well we can utilize the resources we have 
much of that future investment will come 
from private industry ... by a ratio of 10- 
to-1 at least. He also stated flatly that 
he had instructed Council Executive Secre- 
tary Dr. Ed Wenk to make every effort to dis- 
seminate as much information as possible 
about the plans, progress and results of the 
Federal Government's work in the ocean. 
And, making sure to give credit where credit 
is due, Humphrey said: “I want to pay trib- 
ute to Congress which provided the main 
impetus for our new interest in the oceans.” 
He was referring specifically to the Senate 
Commerce Committee and the Oceanographic 
Subcommittee of the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. All-in-all it looks 
like an auspicious and promising start to the 
nation’s new future in the ocean. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 22, 1967] 

SHIPBUILDING SHIFT: Navy Arms To PRESSURE 
YARDS INTO STREAMLINING As IT MoDERNIZES 
FLEET—ONE Firm Word Desicn, BUILD 
ALL SHIPS IN A Crass; GAINS SEEN FROM 
STANDARDIZATION BUT CHANGES Hir 
RESISTANCE 


(By Frederick Taylor) 


WaSHINGTON.—The Navy is planning to 
buy a flock of fancy warships at a total price 
of billions—using a cost-saving but contro- 
versial new way of shopping that it hopes 
will force modernization of the U.S. ship- 
building industry. 

Its “total package” approach calls for 
award to one company of a contract covering 
all phases of a shipbuilding project. The 
award would include design of the vessel, 
construction of all ships of a given kind over 
several years, and in some cases even main- 
tenance after the ships go on duty. Tra- 
ditionally, such work has been spread among 
a number of shipyards. 

The concept already is embodied in the 
Navy's proposal to have 30 fast deployment 
logistics (FDL) ships, or floating suply de- 
pots, built by a single company. But the 
total plans go much further. The Navy is 
considering applying the same idea to con- 
struction of at least 14 other types of ves- 
sels, during the next 10 years. Among these 
would be huge new amphibious assault ves- 
sels, escort and supply ships and nuclear 
attack submarines. 


Navy men figure that ships bought this 
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way, being more completely standardized, 
will cost less to build and less to maintain. 
But more than that, they hope to force a 
8 of the whole shipbuilding in- 
dustry, which they consider slow-moving, 
hide-bound and high-cost. 

SMALLER, BUT BETTER 

If the Navy’s plans succeed, the nation 
could end up with just five to seven new or 
greatly modernized, highly automated major 
shipyards; in the past 10 years, 14 shipyards 
have done major Naval construction. And 
the Navy's purchasing power gives it lots of 
leverage in trying to bring about such a re- 
sult. It accounts for some 80% of all U.S. 
ship construction. 

Still, the Navy could encounter stormy 
weather in trying to carry outits plans. The 
Senate yesterday approved a defense author- 
ization bill that knocks out of Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara’s new budget, a plan for 
construction of five FDL ships, along with 
funds voted last year for two such vessels. 
Besides influential Senators, certain ship 
operators and union chiefs also prefer a more 
traditional approach. 

Mr. McNamara will fight back by urging 
the House to okay the FDL plan. He will 
argue that it is part of a broad airlift-sealift 
strategy already approved by Congress. If 
the House goes along, Mr. McNamara hopes 
that House members would prevail on key 
Senators, in a conference on differing ver- 
sions of the bill, to drop their opposition to 
the project. If the defense chief fails to 
win his way this year, he will try again in 
1968. 

OTHER PROJECTS 

Some of the other projects the Navy has 
in mind: 

(1) Building at least five amphibious as- 
sault ships, which will combine the features 
of troop-carrying transports, of vessels that 
can launch small landing craft and of ships 
that haul heavy military equipment. The 
ships would have floodable wells from which 
preloaded landing craft could be speedily 
dispatched for the run to the beach. In 
addition, each would have a flight deck from 
which helicopters could be launched to drop 
paratroops onto an enemy position. 

These ships would be huge—at least 40,000 
tons displacement (the luxury passenger 
liner United States is 52,000 tons). By July, 
the Navy hopes to select contractors to work 
out the design; it hopes to give a production 
contract in May 1968. The first ship would 
be delivered in 1972 and others during the 
following three years. The new defense 
budget contains $155 million for design costs, 
production of certain parts and one complete 
ship. 

(2) Construction of new escort ships, in- 
cluding destroyers, destroyer escorts and 
frigates—perhaps hundreds of them. This 
program has just gone into the planning 
stage. A Navy study group hopes to estab- 
lish common standards among all these 
ships; it’s possible they could be built with 
the same hull and have different weapons 
systems, or common bow and stern sections 
with different mid-sections. 

The Navy hopes to brief shipbuilders on 
this program this summer. A contract prob- 
ably won’t be awarded until 1969 or 1970, 
and it might go to two builders instead of 
one because of the size of the job. The Navy 
now is building 10 destroyer escorts a year, 
but its fleet is generally aging (71% of it is 
20 years or older); of the 300 destroyer, de- 
stroyer escort and guided missile ships now 
in service, many date back to World War II. 
The new budget contains $30 million to get 
this program started. 

“COMBAT STORES SHIPS” 

(8) Building 12 combat stores ships, which 
will combine in one vessel the Jobs now han- 
dled separately by ships carrying oll, food and 
spare parts. The Navy expects to replace 18 
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ships now in service with the 12 new ones, 
relieving 1,000 crewmen for other duties. 

The Navy hopes to use the same shipping 
techniques for other purchases, including a 
dozen fire-support ships armed with rockets 
and guns to provide covering barrages for 
Marine landing teams, and nuclear attack 
submarines, which now are built in a half- 
dozen different yards. 

For 150 years the Navy has designed its 
own ships and then given out contracts on 
the basis of the lowest bids. Usually each of 
several shipyards has gotten the job of build- 
ing a few ships in each project. The idea was 
to keep the shipbuilding industry healthy so 
that there would be lots of yards ready to 
produce if war came. In recent years the 
Navy has been spending more than 61 bil- 
lon a year on new construction, and it hopes 
to step up outlays in the future, particularly 
whenever the Vietnam war ends. 

But the result, Pentagon officials believe, is 
that both construction and maintenance 
costs have been higher than necessary. One 
Navy officer notes that ships of the same 
class often differ greatly because each con- 
tractor buys equipment such as pumps, 
boilers and winches on the open market; this 
equipment varies depending on where and 
when it is purchased. When a number of 
ships of one kind have been built, says this 
officer, “their lines were the same but that’s 
about all that was.” Of the 157,000 spare 
parts the Navy stocks for its ships, 33% can 
be used on only one ship. 

Another result, in the Pentagon's view, is 
that U.S. shipyards have failed to keep pace 
with modern shipbuilding techniques. “It 
has become increasingly apparent in recent 
years that our shipbuilding industry, both 
public and private, has fallen far behind its 
competitors in other countries,” Mr. Mc- 
Namara said in recent Congressional testi- 
mony. Not only does it cost twice as much 
to build a ship in this country, but it also 
takes twice as long.” 

The new total-package purchasing tech- 
nique should change things, Navy men be- 
lieve, by giving a shipbuilder enough work at 
one time to make it profitable to build a new 
yard or modernize an existing one. “Our 
practices have contributed to some extent to 
the reason there hasn’t been modernization 
in the past,” says Assistant Navy Secretary 
Graeme Bannerman, because contract awards 
weren't big enough to make modernization 
outlays worthwhile. 

But much of the success of these sweeping 
plans depends on Congress’ approval of the 
FDL program. Rejection would imperil ap- 
plication of the package concept to other 
ship projects, And the FDL program is un- 
der attack from a variety of people, ranging 
from the President of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
to AFL-CIO officials, on a variety of grounds. 

The criticism sometimes is contradictory. 
Democratic Rep. Edward Garmatz of Mary- 
land, chairman of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee, who has called the FDLs 
“floating Edsels,” complains that they will 
“earn nothing commercially.” William B. 
Rand, president of United States Lines, 
argues that the FDLs would put the Govern- 
ment deeper into competition with the pri- 
vately owned merchant marine. 

The AFL-CIO maritime committee, headed 
by Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, contends that stationing the 
floating military warehouses around the 
world might lead to “over-involvement on a 
unilateral basis in international affairs.” (In 
this view, the easy availability of American 
arms near foreign trouble spots might tempt 
the U.S. to go it alone in a modern version 
of “gunboat diplomacy.’’) 

Generally the critics argue that the vessels 
would be of no value in peacetime. The U.S., 
they say, could better spend the money by 
subsidizing the construction of two or three 
times as many merchant ships which could 
carry commercial cargo in peacetime and be 


diverted to military use in a crisis. To tem- 
per some of this criticism, Navy Secretary 
Paul H. Nitze recently promised Congress 
that the FDLs will not be used routinely to 
transport military cargoes during peacetime, 
and thus won't compete with merchant ship- 
ping in that respect. 

Congress last year voted $68 million for 
the first two FDLs, but spending of this 
money has been held up so these two could 
be included in the whole FDL The 
new budget requests $234 million for five 
more, and future budgets will ask for the 
remainder. 

The program calls for 80 ships to be deliv- 
ered over a three-year period at a cost of close 
to $1 billion. Some of the ships, fully loaded 
with heavy military equipment including 
tanks, artillery and missiles, would be sta- 
tioned near potential trouble areas. They 
could arrive on the battle scene at about the 
time that troops from the U.S., moved by 
the huge C-5 cargo plane now under con- 
struction, landed to “marry up” with the 
equipment. Other FDLs might be loaded 
but held in U.S. ports for fast deployment to 
trouble zones. 

Some criticism of the FDL program, appar- 
ently including the harsh words from Rep. 
Garmatz of shipbuilding Baltimore, arises 
because the companies competing for the 
contract are regarded not as shipbuilders 
but as aerospace manufacturers. (In that 
industry, the approach now being attempted 
by the Navy has long been in use.) The 
final competitors are General Dynamics 
Corp., Litton Industries, Inc. and Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. But all three have long-estab- 
lished shipbuilding subsidiaries. 

Navy Officials readily concede that the 
“total package” concept poses requirements 
going far beyond what has been demanded 
of shipbuilders in the past. A firm getting 
a contract must have the ability to design a 
ship that will meet the Navy's standards. 
It also must be able to calculate the manning 
that will be needed, the skill and training 
to be required of the crew, the reliability of 
equipment and the maintenance needed dur- 
ing the entire life of the ship, as well as to 
calculate the construction cost. 

“There isn't any question that the FDL 
requires a combination of skills that weren’t 
owned by shipyards,” says Mr. Bannerman. 
But, he notes, that combination of skills 
isn’t held by the three contract finalists, 
either. All three have hired naval architec- 
ture firms for assistance. Two also have 
hired shipyard design teams. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 22, 1967] 
Boyp’s PLAN To Botster U.S. SHIPPING Is 
BACKED BY Key INDUSTRY GROUP—BUT 
Four MEMBERS Have RESIGNED IN PROTEST 
Over New POSITION OF MERCHANT MARINE 

INSTITUTE 

New YorKk.—The nation’s most influential 
maritime industry association—in a partial 
about-face from its previous stands—is sup- 
porting a new Federal policy to bolster the 
U.S. merchant marine. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, 
representing 33 steamship companies, yester- 
day said it largely supported plans being 
circulated through the trade by Transporta- 
tion Secretary Boyd. Last week four mem- 
ber companies of the institute resigned in 
protest when they learned of the new 

tion. 


post 

Mr. Boyd is suggesting that the Govern- 
ment provide about $200 million a year for 
five years in construction subsidies to U.S. 
shipyards to build 15 U.S.-flag vessels an- 
nually. In recent years the Federal outlay 
has involved about $120 million a year for 
18 ships annually. 

Mr. Boyd would also let ships built abroad 
for carrying bulk commodities—such as oil 
and ore—receive Federal operating subsidies 
to make them competitive with lower-cost 
foreign vessels. Currently only general cargo 
ships receive operating subsidies and such 
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vessels have to be built in the U.S. to qualify 
for the assistance. Mr. Boyd also would al- 
low foreign-built U.S.-flag ships to serve in 
U.S. coastal trades, which by law they cur- 
rently aren't allowed to do. 

Ralph E. Casey, president of the institute, 
described the Boyd plan as the “first con- 
structive move by any Administration in 20 
years” to help the foundering U.S. maritime 
industry. 

If, as Mr. Casey expects, such a program is 
recommended by the White House, he be- 
lieves it would pass Congress this session. 
Maritime industry officials have successfully 
blocked other Federal plans to change mer- 
chant marine policies over the past two 
years, particularly when they involve pos- 
sible reduction in Federal subsidy payments. 
The institute, maritime labor unions and 
other merchant marine associations also 
blocked an Administration move to have the 
Maritime Administration included in the new 
Transportation Department last year. 

Mr. Casey yesterday said the institute 
would now favor the Maritime Administra- 
tion’s inclusion in the new department if 
Mr, Boyd’s out. The Committee of Ameri- 
can Steamship Lines—representing 13 of the 
nation’s 14 subsidized steamship companies— 
and three labor unions have also recently 
lined up on the side of the position stated 
by the institute yesterday. 

However, Paul Hall, president of the power- 
ful Seamens International Union, and U.S. 
shipyard and labor groups remain opposed to 
the new plans. 

Mr. Casey said the institute doesn’t fully 
subscribe to all features of Mr. Boyd’s plans. 
For example, instead of the government 
spending about $500 million to rehabilitate 
a fleet of vessels more than 20 years old for 
lay-up in U.S. reserve status, as the plan 
proposes, he feels the money could be used 
more efficiently in building 80 to 90 new 
ships. 

And instead of permanently laying up the 
nuclear merchant ship Savannah, he believes 
the Government should install a new nuclear 
engine in her and make modifications in the 
ship so she could haul van-sized shipping 
containers. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH CITES TWO 
TIMELY ARTICLES ON EDUCA- 
TION AND THE FUTURE TECH- 
NOLOGY AS IT WILL AFFECT OUR 
LEARNING PROCESSES AND LA- 
BOR MARKETS IS STRESSED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
do other Senators, I serve on several 
committees, and I am concerned with 
the subject areas covered by these as- 
signments. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Science and Technology of 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
and as a member of both the Subcom- 
mittee on Education and the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I have read with con- 
siderable interest two documents in this 
past week. 

The first is an article entitled “300 
Years at a Glance,” published in Amer- 
ican Education for March 1967. It re- 
views the field of education in the United 
States beginning with the days of 
colonies and covering the 300 years since 
then. It also gives a preview of the 
future—what we may well expect in the 
year 2037. 

The second is a speech by the presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
M. A. Wright, at Shaw University in 
Raleigh, N.C., on February 13, 1967. Mr. 
Wright directs his attention to science 
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and technology as they relate to educa- 
tion and the labor market of the present 
andfuture. Hestates: 

It has been predicted that in 1975 some 
three-fourths of our labor force will be pro- 
ducing goods and services that have not yet 
been developed. Unless educators—and other 
public and private policy makers—demon- 
strate unusually keen foresight, our future 
economic and technological achievements 
could be tarnished by a large and growing 
reserve of inadequately or inappropriately 
prepared workers. 


This industry leader continues: 

If the challenges of the future are to be 
met, business and education must in fact 
greatly increase their interaction. Cor- 
porate giving doesn’t complete business’ re- 
sponsibility to the world of study and 
schooling. 


Our educational system, Mr. President, 
must grow and expand; must incorporate 
better technological methods into its 
teaching system; must demand less 
memory work; must allow more creative 
thinking; must find time for the stu- 
dent—in this day of material success—to 
ponder the thoughts of our philosophers; 
and to receive and entertain those uni- 
versal ideas so intimately related to the 
bodies of factual knowledge. Too often 
these are lost amidst columns and col- 
umns of data. It is my conviction that 
the student of the future must be in 
touch with the basic harmony of the 
universe. 

We must not allow a preoccuption with 
things to interfere with the vocation of 
thought. 

We must, and I hope our businessmen, 
educators, and policymakers will harness 
technology to serve technical needs, and 
release our minds and spirits to the serv- 
ice of our spiritual needs. We owe this 
to our progeny. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article entitled “300 Years at a Glance,” 
published in American Education for 
March 1967, and “Education, Business, 
and the Future,” and the address by M. A. 
Wright, President, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, at Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N.C., on February 13, 
1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THREE HUNDRED YEARS AT A GLANCE 
THE BEGINNINGS 

“I thank God there are no free schools, 
and I hope we shall not have them these 
hundred years; for learning has brought dis- 
obedience and heresy and sects into the 
world,” said Governor Berkeley of Virginia. 
He echoed a popular attitude of his day, 1670. 

Free public education was not easily won. 
In 1647 the Puritan fathers in Massachusetts 
passed two unprecedented laws: Each town 
of 50 or more houses was to appoint a teach- 
er of reading and writing and to provide 
wages for the teacher, Each town of 100 or 
more houses was to provide a grammar school 


(roughly corresponding to our high school) 
to prepare students for university. 

But it was more than 100 years before the 
colonists really began to comply with these 
laws. In general, the educational institu- 
tions of the New World resembled those of 
the Old in that they perpetuated distinctions 
of social and economic class. The Puritans, 
for example, established Latin grammar 
schools for the upper classes and apprentice 
programs for the lower, Their feeling was 
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that the loftier forms of learning ought to 
be restricted to the children of the fortunate. 

Today the United States provides more 
education in more variety for more of its 
citizens than any other nation in history. 
Only 200 years ago, however, more than nine 
out of ten youngsters had no school at all. 
And those who did go to school usually had 
to content themselves with the slim educa- 
tional offerings of “Colonial dame schools,” 
run by women of modest education for mod- 
est compensation 


IN THE NEW NATION 


In 1767, no more than one of every fifty 
Johnny Aldens went on to Latin school or 
higher education. 

During the next half-century, schools and 
colleges multiplied rapidly. Despite the testi- 
mony of the newspapers of those years (they 
opposed free public education) and the tax 
records (most showed little or no financial 
support for public schools), Americans were 
hungry for learning. It was quite common 
for townsmen to build a school with their 
own hands, chip in to hire a teacher, and 
then design a course of instruction for their 
children. 

This is how the “common” or public ele- 
mentary schools were established; this is how 
the district system came into being. A loose 
collection of educational atoms—of autono- 
mous, small educational jurisdictions rather 
than an organized system in any literal 
sense—the district system was based on the 
smallest possible administrative unit: one 
school, one teacher, and the local board to 
supervise. In any case, this was the begin- 
ning of the distinctively American public 
school arrangement, born in New England 
and spreading across the Nation. 

The early Americans supported education 
not so much because they considered it a 
desirable end in itself, but because they 
believed it would further the interests of 
religion. The Massachusetts law of 1647 
which required every town to establish a 
school came from a feeling of the settlers 
that it was “one of ‘the chief projects of 
Satan to keep men from a knowledge of the 
Scriptures.” 

During the 19th century, however, secular 
control began to replace the basically re- 
ligious orientation of school sponsorship and 
supervision. This was the “Age of the Acad- 
emy“ in American education, a period that 
saw the rapid establishment of private schools 
offering to young men commercial and pre- 
professional training, and to young women 
instruction in the fine arts and social graces. 
By 1850, there were 6,000 such institutions 
educating more than a quarter of a million 
students . . some on the elementary level, 
most on the secondary, and a few offering 
college and university work. 

Young ladies had no place to go after their 
academy training until 1838, when Oberlin 
in Ohio became the first college to admit 
female students. 

Though the first public high schools were 
established during this period, the Nation 
was still a long way from having a public 
school system free to all. Some States pro- 
vided a free elementary education to the 
children of paupers, but even the most en- 
lightened required parents who were not ab- 
solutely destitute to pay “rate bills“ —in ef- 
fect, tuition fees—for their school-age chil- 
dren. 

Such States as Massachusetts, which en- 
acted statutes requiring general tax support 
for free public education, rarely enforced 
the law. The rich continued to argue that 
taxation for public education was depriva- 
tion of private property without just cause. 

Thus public education was still a tentative 
and shaky enterprise. School terms were 
limited to two or three months a year, teach- 
ers had no professional training (nor was 
there any place to get it), and the equip- 
ment in most schools consisted of little more 
than a wood stove, a bench for the pupil, 
and a rod for the teacher 
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GROWING PAINS 


The United States had 800 newspapers 
in 1830 and 1,400 a decade later. Even so, 
almost one quarter of the adult population 
admitted to illiteracy in the 1840 census. 

Johnny Lowell’s school of the 1830's was 
supported with tax funds, but the concept of 
free public education was still new enough 
and radical enough to provoke continuing 
and bitter debate throughout the country. 
“I hope,” wrote one Southern reader to his 
newspaper, “that you do not conceive it at 
all necessary that everybody should be able 
to read, write, and cipher!” On the other 
side of the argument, a leading Philadelphia 
editor of the 1830's complained that as mat- 
ters then stood, “The peasant must labor in 
order that the rich might cultivate their 
mind.“ 

The proponents of free education were 
struggling to overcome the impression that 
public schools were fit only for paupers. And 
there were other sources of criticism. The 
wealthy attacked public schooling on the 
ground that it promoted socialism; clergy- 
men attacked the idea because, they said, 
it advanced atheism. 

During the 1830's and 1840’s, Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard began crusading for edu- 
cational reform in New England. “The com- 
mon school,” Barnard told the Connecticut 
legislature, “should no longer be regarded 
as common because it is cheap or inferior, 
but common as the light and air because its 
blessings are open to all.“ Mann called edu- 
cation “the balance wheel of the social ma- 
chinery. ... It does better than to disarm 
the poor of their hostility toward the rich; 
it prevents being poor.” 

The influence of such pioneers was 
strengthened in 1857, with the establishment 
of the National Education Association. 
Apart from signaling the development of 
American teaching from a rather haphazard 
occupation to a profession, the NEA also 
gave school personnel the strength of unity 
in pressing for better educational practices. 

By 1870, the views of these and other ad- 
vocates of public schooling were beginning 
to win out. Every State had eliminated 
tuition fees for its public schools; the prin- 
ciple of compulsory tax support for public 
education had gained widespread acceptance. 
To the notion that every citizen should be 
required to help finance public schools was 
added a new proposal: every child should 
be required to attend elementary school. 
Within 50 years, Americans would accept 
this revolutionary proposal and would ex- 
tend public support to high schools. Grad- 
ually we were developing a form of public 
education that offered every youngster— 
whatever the circumstances of his birth—a 
chance for an academic education, rather 
than reserving it for the children of the 
wealthy. 

Changes in our political and social atti- 
tudes toward education, as well as the 
strength of our growing economy, paved the 
way for educational expansion and improve- 
ment. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862— 
signed by President Lincoln two years after 
his predecessor vetoed it as unconstitu- 
tional—donated six million acres of Federal 
land to the States to endow colleges of agri- 
cultural and mechanical arts. 

This period also brought to the fore edu- 
cational philosophers such as John Dewey, 
Francis Parker, William Tawes, and Thomas 
Elliot. Many of the theories they advanced 
still influence our classroom 


SCHOOL FOR ALL 


In the little red brick buildings of the 
cities, in the white frame schoolhouses of 
the countryside, American education was 
blossoming. The first Office of Education 
survey in 1870 showed that only 57 percent 
of school-age children were attending public 
school; by 1937, more than 83 percent were 
enrolled. 

Other comparisons of those years suggest 
the rate at which American education was 
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changing from a privilege for the few to a 
program for the masses. In 1870, the aver- 
age youngster attended school only 78 days a 
year; by 1937, he went to school nearly 150 
days a year. In 1870, the annual school ex- 
penditure per child was $15.55; by 1937, it 
was more than six times as much. In 1870, 
only 9,000 people received college or univer- 
sity degrees; in 1937, more than 180,000 
degrees were awarded. In 1870, only two per- 
cent of our youth earned high school diplo- 
mas; by 1937, 45 percent did. 

High schools, confined largely to the cities 
and a few wealthy rural areas in the latter 
part of the 19th century, had become a rec- 
ognized part of American life throughout the 
Nation by 1937. The university, which ex- 
isted in name only in 1880, was now a real- 
ity: 24,000 people received advanced profes- 
sional degrees in 1937. Extension courses 
were beginning to carry the opportunity for 
college study out into communities where 
there were no higher educational institu- 
tions. Junior colleges, born at the turn of 
the century, were multiplying rapidly: from 
46 in 1917 to 453 in 1937. Their enrollments 
leaped from 4,500 to 122,000. 

Only two States had compulsory attend- 
ance laws in 1867, when the U.S. Office of 
Education was established; by 1918, all the 
States did. Between 1910 and 1940, the num- 
ber of high school students rose from one 
million to seven million, even though the 
number of high school-age youngsters in- 
creased only 35 percent in that period. 
Kindergartens, introduced in St. Louls just 
before the Civil War, were by now an ac- 
knowledged rung on the educational ladder. 

School programs were changing, too. The 
old exclusiveness and narrowly classical em- 
phasis of the upper schools were giving way 
to a new curriculum designed to prepare stu- 
dents for the world of work and the business 
of living. The American comprehensive high 
school, encompassing both liberal and voca- 
tional, college preparatory and terminal pro- 
grams, was evolving. 

The founding of the American Federation 
of Teachers in 1916 reflected this change in 
philosophy. An affiliate of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the AFT was a new form of 
teachers’ organization—a merging of profes- 
sional orientation toward educational needs 
with the militance characteristic of labor 
unions. 

The Federal Government, which had not 
produced a major piece of educational legis- 
lation since the Morrill Land Grant Act of 
the Civil War period, passed the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917. This act gave the States 
funds to establish vocational education pro- 
grams for high school youngsters, and to train 
teachers and buy equipment for the broader 
new curriculum. 

The United States was undergoing major 
economic and social changes. After having 
sustained its worst war to date, the Nation 
was now undergoing a catastrophic depres- 
sion. The Crash” and the social hayoc that 
followed seemed to generate a national social 
conscience. Minority groups—Negroes, Mexi- 
can-Americans, Indians, Orientals—who had 
in the past been largely ignored by public 
educational institutions were brought under 
the blanket of universal public education. 
Hundreds of special schools were established 
to care for children who were blind, deaf, or 
mentally defective. Prisons began to offer 
educational programs, child labor laws were 
enacted, and the Federal Government began 
to send surplus food for school lunches into 
the hardest-hit States, 


IN OUR TIME 
Just as the United States began to strug- 
gle out of the worst depression in its history, 
the Nation entered its second major inter- 
national conflict. The astonishingly high 


draft rejection rate for illiteracy proved— 
to our dismay and surprise—that a high 
school diploma was not a guarantee of intel- 
lectual attainment or academic achievement: 
young men from some regions of the country 
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scored consistently higher on military en- 
trance examinatons than did draftees from 
other regions. 

Further, increasing mobility of Americans 
after World War II made the disparities in 
educational quality a national problem. The 
dropout from Peoria might become the mili- 
tary reject in New York City, the illiterate 
from Boston a welfare burden in Los Angeles. 
Increasingly sophisticated thinking about 
such educational problems as these led most 
States to require more years of education, to 
establish broader curricula, and to set up 
tougher standards for teacher certification. 

Yet, it was difficult to maintain high, 
standards in the face of the postwar “baby 
boom.” At the very time that educators 
were seeking to emphasize quality of school- 
ing, they were forced to provide schooling 
in more quantity than ever before. More- 
over, colleges and universities found the G.I. 
Bill a mixed blessing: it showered them with 
billions of dollars in unexpected tuition fees 
at the same time that the influx of veterans 
required expansions of staff and facilities. 

This tension between quality and quantity 
significantly altered American education be- 
cause—along with two other developments— 
it sharply increased the Federal Govern- 
ment’s influence in education. The other 
two developments were the national alarm 
caused by the Russians’ orbiting of Sputnik 
and the sudden transformation of American 
Negroes from docility into a vocal, militant 
group demanding the justice promised them 
for 100 years. 

Sputnik frightened Americans; they were 
shaken by the prospect that the Soviet 
Union had bested the United States in space 
exploration. The resulting hue and cry pro- 
duced the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, which was designed initially to im- 
prove the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics in our schools and colleges, as well as 
to increase the number of graduates in the 
technological disciplines. 

Selma—at this point more a symbol of the 
civil rights movement than the name of a 
single town—directed the attention of the 
Nation to the inferior status of American 
Negroes, and to the inferior education that 
helped keep them at the bottom of the na- 
tional ladder. For the first time, Americans 
were forced to examine the proposition that 
it would take more than the stroke of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s pen to strike from American 
Negroes the shackles that bound them to 
poverty of purse and spirit. 

Since 1963, Congress has enacted 24 major 
pieces of legislation for education—more 
than in all the preceding 97 years put to- 
gether. These laws, ranging in scope from 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 to the Higher Education Act of 
the same year, touch every aspect of educa- 
tion from preschool to postgraduate. They 
span the sociological distance between the 
bread-and-butter welfare projects of the 
1930’s and Project Head Start of the 196078. 
They help meet the pressing educational 
needs of the times—construction costs, stu- 
dent aid, library resources, vocational train- 
ing, research and demonstration. 

But, in this seventh decade of the 20th 
century, the American school is still trying 
to bridge the gulf between the intellectual 
elite and the functional illiterate. Educa- 
tion, which brought us into the atomic age, 
has yet to rescue some of our citizens from 
@ near-medieval helplessness in the face of 
a world which they neither made nor under- 
stand. For too many of our children, Bat- 
man—the pop-art farce of the decade—re- 
mains the most accessible cultural experi- 
ence. 

Still, we’ve made much progress: the aver- 
age American today has completed 12 years of 
school; one generation ago, the average was 
eight years. Enrollments beyond high school 
have tripled in the years since World War II. 
due in large part to the expansion of pro- 
grams in junior colleges, State universities, 
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and technical institutes and to the increase 
in scholarship aid available to students. 
In 1946 about one of five Americans aged 18 
to 21 continued his education after high 
school; today almost one of every two (45.6 
percent) does. Additionally, millions of 
adults attend classes of one sort of another, 
so the expression “cradle to the grave“ more 
accurately describes an educational phenom- 
enon than an economic concept. Taking ac- 
count of weaknesses along with strengths, it 
is hard to beat the best American schools 
today.... 
A LOOK AHEAD 


What forces will shape the American 
school and college in the decades to come, 
and how will those institutions of tomorrow 
differ from those of today? 

Of the many problems that confronted 
American education in 1967, many observers 
felt two were paramount: school desgrega- 
tion and the disparities in educational 
quality from area to area. To these prob- 
lems were added a new phenomenon: the 
utilization of technology for educational pur- 
poses. It is likely that these three forces, 
in combination with the steady change of 
the society which both molds the schools and 
is altered by them, will affect education for 
many years. 

In the South, the problem of desegregation 
is mainly one of tradition and attitude. In 
the North, the fears and hostilities which 
some whites share with some Southern 
whites are complicated by the fact that school 
segregation is woven in with segregated hous- 
ing. Majority and minority citizens in the 
North tend to live in different parts of the 
community. Hence, desegregating schools 
outside the South is as much a problem of 
civic geography as it is of civic attitude. 

“Disparities in educational quality,” the 
second major concern, means simply that 
schools in some States are, on the average, 
vastly superior to schools in other States. It 
also means that, for example, some schools 
in New York State or Oregon are markedly 
inferior to other schools in New York State 
or Oregon. 

This situation stems largely from the 
American tradition that the residents of a 
community should control their own schools. 
If the community prospers, if unemployment 
there remains low and most of its citizens 
earn a good living year after year, the schools 
will in all likelihood be good schools with 
good teachers who receive better-than-aver- 
age salaries. But if recession hits the com- 
munity, if industry moves out and leaves 
homeowners to carry the bulk of the tax load, 
or if the citizens simply refuse to levy enough 
taxes to support their schools, educational 
quality there will decline. 

As for the new phenomenon of using tech- 
nology for educational purposes, it is pre- 
mature to speak of an “alliance” between 
education and technology, for relatively few 
schools and colleges have begun to utilize the 
technological concepts and products whose 
value has been demonstrated in industry, 
space exploration, and national defense. Yet 
it appears probable that computer-assisted 
instruction, teaching machines of various 
sorts, increasingly sophisticated communica- 
tions systems, and other forms of technology 
will alter the school more in the next century 
than it has changed in the last 2,000 years. 
Most fundamentally, the impact of technol- 
ogy, the staggering increases in the amount 
of what we know, and the necessity for inter- 
national cooperation on a shrinking globe 
will lead to a reexamination of educational 
philosophy—to a more precise definition of 
what schooling is supposed to do—that will 
far exceed in scope and importance any alter- 
ation in the outward appearance and orga- 
nization of schools. 

It cannot be said that early improvement 
in the racial segregation of our society is 
clearly in sight. During the last six years, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, the 
white population in our central cities in- 
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creased only 2.5 percent, whereas the Negro 
population there arose 24.4 percent. Many 
observers question whether school adminis- 
trators, no matter how highly motivated, are 
today in a position to make large, immediate 
inroads on the segregation of Negroes in the 
cities and of the whites in the suburbs, 

There do appear to be significant possi- 
bilities, however, of hastening the emergence 
of a sizable Negro middle class. Current 
evidence indicates that American schools 
far from narrowing the gap in academic 
achievement between Negro and white stu- 
dents, actually increase it. Bolstering edu. 
cation in poverty areas to release human 
talents now ignored or frustrated and thus 
fit young Negroes for more desirable em- 
ployment may produce an effective tool for 
ending racial discrimination: economic 
power. 

The next 100 years will probably see 
stronger State interest in schools and closer 
ties between legislatures and education. 

While the Federal Government has drawn 
some criticism since the 1930's for its in- 
creasingly vigorous moves into public wel- 
fare, it seems also to have brought about in 
the majority of Americans an agreement 
that welfare is a legitimate and necessary 
concern of government at every level... 
that it cannot wholly be left to private char- 
ity or good luck. The States will quite 
probably take advantage of this public man- 
date to enlarge the scope of their operations 
rather than losing the initiative by default. 

Yet there is no short-term cure for the 
economic inequities between the various 
States. Highly industrialized States will 
continue to enjoy proportionately more in- 
come than States heavily dependent on agri- 
culture; some States will always have pro- 
portionately more tax money to allocate to 
public purposes than others. As long as 
money helps determine quality of education, 
the Federal role in financing American edu- 
cation will probably expand. 

The increasing use of technology in the 
schools will call upon educators to answer 
many questions at present left unexamined 
or inadequately explored. What is the na- 
ture of the learning process? How, pre- 
cisely, does one human teach another? 
What functions can a machine perform bet- 
ter than a human? How do we organize 
schools and classrooms to make it possible 
for every student to learn at his own pace? 

More basically, we may come even to ques- 
tion the notion of the school as a physical 
place. Do we need buildings devoted to edu- 
cation alone, or can a student learn as well 
in his own home, provided he has the proper 
communications and learning equipment? 

Every Nation has used its schools mainly 
to transmit the heritage of the past. Such 
a process is valid and useful when the pace 
of change between generations and centuries 
is slow, but it must be questioned in our 
time, when the information that a student 
acquires in undergraduate physics may be 
obsolete by the time he finishes his master’s 
degree . . or when the job that a vocational 
student trained for in 1980 no longer exists 
in 1985. From certain points of view, our 
world has changed much more since 1940 
than it did from the time of Caesar to that 
of Napoleon. To fit his students for useful 
life in a world neither of them can adequate- 
ly envision, the educator—in cooperation 
with a host of specialists of every descrip- 
tion—must produce reasonably accurate 
maps of a country he has never seen, and may 
never inhabit. 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND THE FUTURE 
(By M. A. Wright) 

By almost any measure, the 20th Century 
has been a time of dynamic technological 
and economic change. Since the turn of 
the century, we have witnessed a 200-fold 
increase in the speed at which man can 
travel. Over the same time span, such break. 
throughs as radio, television, and the com- 
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munications satellite have revolutionized 
man’s ability to communicate. Advances in 
such fields as medicine, psychology, and 
chemistry, to name but a few, have been s0 
striking as to defy the comprehension of the 
average laymen. And the development of 
nuclear energy has placed at man's disposal 
a source of power which could result in either 
unlimited good or immeasurable mischief. 

These developments have been accompa- 
nied by substantial advances in economic 
welfare. Since 1914, the average weekly 
earnings of our workers has increased from 
about $10 a week to almost $110 a week. At 
the same time, the leisure of America’s work- 
ers has been enhanced by a 20 percent cut 
in the average work week. And even after 
allowing for price changes and tax increases— 
which have been substantial—the real in- 
come of our labor force has increased some 
three-fold. In the relatively short period 
of 20 years, real output in the United States 
has doubled and real disposable income per 
person has grown about one-half. 

Because of this rapid growth, the United 
States is by far the most prosperous nation 
in the world. With only 7 percent of the 
world’s population and 6 percent of its land 
area, we currently produce about one-third 
of the world’s total output. In fact, the an- 
nual increase in our output of goods and 
services is larger than the total output of 
all but a few other nations in the world. 

With these past achievements as prologue, 
we are understandably anticipating even 
more dramatic progress in the future. And 
for the most part, these anticipations seem 
fully justified. Today, there are about 400,- 
000 scientists in the United States, more than 
triple the number of just 20 years ago. It 
is estimated, in fact, that of all the scientists 
who ever lived, 90 percent are alive today. 
To support this large and growing number of 
scientists, our nation will commit $25 bil- 
lion this year to research and development, 
some three times the amount spent just 10 
years ago, 

It is reasonable thus to expect this increas- 
ing emphasis on science and research to ac- 
celerate technological change. One recent 
study has shown this to be true. Before the 
First World War the typical time lag between 
a scientific or engineering discovery and rec- 
ognition of its commercial potential was 
about 80 years. Between the wars this lag 
declined by about one-half, and in the 
post-World War II period, the time between 
a technical discovery and its application has 
been about 9 years. Recent developments in 
the fields of electronics, computer and space 
technologies as well as many others suggest 
this lag has been even further reduced in 
the past few years. 

Technological innovation gives birth to 
new and better products and allows us to 
produce existing products more efficiently. 
Thus, acceleration of scientific development 
certainly bodes well for the future. Indeed, 
predictions about the approaching age of 
abundance, of leisure, and of a host of new 
and exotic goods and services are enough to 
make us envy the next generation. Econo- 
mists tell us that with even modest success, 
the nation’s output in today's prices will ex- 
ceed $1 trillion in 1975. Further, they see 
the classic income pyramid being inverted 
in the next decade as fewer people earn low 
incomes and an increasingly larger propor- 
tion of the population is concentrated in the 
$15,000 and over income range. 

The strength and vitality of the nation’s 
economic system, and our growing commit- 
ment to science and technology, seem to 
make these favorable expectations well 
founded. Yet, we must not let our optimism 
make us careless and nearsighted, perhaps 
blinding us to the very pitfalls which could 
slow or even prevent these bright prospects. 
It would certainly be foolish, and costly, to 
take unlimited progress for granted. As in 
the past there will be many impediments and 
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barriers which must be overcome if the na- 
tion is to fully realize its great promise. We 
must be fully as alert to the potential prob- 
lems as to the potential progress if the fu- 
ture is to be as rewarding as we all hope. 

The challenges and problems will be no- 
where more acute than in our educational 
complex. The success of the future—as the 
success of the past—will in large measure 
be determined by the responsiveness and 
imagination of the nation’s educational sys- 
tem. In a society that will become increas- 
ingly more complex—and undergo change 
at an even faster pace—a person’s education 
will determine not only his livelihood but 
indeed the very essence of the life he leads. 
If the educational system meets the demands 
that will be placed upon it, many changes 
will be forthcoming. 

The most urgent demand placed upon 
tomorrow’s educators will be to keep abreast 
of the very knowledge explosion that they 
themselves have helped create. Technology, 
for example, has advanced more in the last 
50 years—if in fact not more in the last 
15 years—than in all the previous history of 
mankind. It is estimated that man’s total 
knowledge will double over the next 10 years. 
Another source estimates that there is rough- 
ly 100 times as much to know today as there 
was in 1900 and there will probably be 1000 
times as much to be learned by the end of 
the century. It is no doubt startling to 
realize that most of the knowledge today’s 
student will need in his lifetime has not yet 
been discovered, and much of what he has 
already learned will soon be obsolete or ir- 
relevant. 

In its most simple terms, the educational 
system of tomorrow will be faced with the 
task of providing more knowledge in less 
time to more people. With scientific dis- 
covery and technological change continuing 
apace, man’s control and mastery of his en- 
vironment will be determined by his store of 
knowledge and the wisdom with which he 
uses it. The future of mankind, H. G. Wells 
once said, depends on the outcome of a race 
between education and catastrophe. There 
is certainly no more urgent challenge than 
to see that this race is won by education. 

If our educational system is to measure up 
to the task at hand, the first requisite is a 
more receptive attitude among teachers and 
administrators—such as here at Shaw—to- 
ward new and better techniques of teaching 
and learning. Ironically, such an attitude 
has often been absent in the past. In fact, 
education—which has been a prime mover in 
the technological and scientific revolution of 
the 20th Century—has remained almost 
untouched by change in its own operations, 
While almost every other institution has wit- 
nessed rapid innovations and improvements 
in recent years, the methods and equipment 
used in preparing the nation’s most valuable 
resource—human  intelligence—have re- 
mained nearly unchanged. 

Perhaps one of the most notable examples 
of education's slow response to change has 
been its inadequate—and in most cases non- 
existent—use of computers and computer 
technology both in administration and in 
teaching. Business has long realized the 
tremendous benefits of computers for pur- 
poses as diverse as data collection and filing 
to the development of mathematical models 
for optimization and simulation purposes. 
Computers have revolutionized such busi- 
ness functions as inventory control, invest- 
ment policies, and distribution practices. A 
modern computer can perform more calcula- 
tion in one hour than a football stadium 
full of scientists could in a lifetime. As 
a result, the cost of making one million 
calculations has declined from $30,000 in pre- 
computer days to about 30 cents today. 

In the hands of imaginative teachers and 
administrators, computerized teaching de- 
vices could cause equally dramatic and revo- 
lutionary changes in the educational process. 
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Through the use of programmed learning— 
which is not nearly so depersonalized as it 
may sound—the possibilities of individual- 
ized training are unlimited. By allowing 
each student to pursue a course of study 
at a pace set by his own capabilities—rather 
than at a norm set for a large group of stu- 
dents with dissimilar attributes—all of our 
young people would have a better opportu- 
nity to realize their full intellectual poten- 
tial. By eliminating memory work, the com- 
puter would allow the student more time to 
think and to analyze problems, thus making 
him more capable of understanding and mas- 
tering the knowledge that he acquires. In 
addition, our teachers would be allowed more 
free time for individual instruction and dis- 
cussion. With many of their routine func- 
tions removed, teachers would also have a 
greater opportunity for the creative and re- 
sourceful effort necessary to improve the 
whole of a student’s educational experience. 

The computer is only one of many tech- 
nological developments that can be applied 
to the teaching process. There are many 
others—such as closed circuit TV systems, 
electronic teaching machines, centralized 
tape libraries—that will no doubt offer equal- 
ly promising results. It will behoove all of 
us to see that tomorrow’s educators have the 
most advanced teaching techniques avail- 
able. If tomorrow's student is to be ade- 
quately prepared for his place in our space 
age society, our methods of learning must be 
as highly developed as the electronic cir- 
cuitry of the space ship he will travel in. 

But rapid and imaginative changes in the 
techniques of teaching and learning will not 
be the only change required of the educa- 
tional complex of the future. If the nation 
is to realize its full promise, tomorrow’s 
educators must be equally as sensitive to 
changes in the substance and purpose of 
education as to the techniques by which it 
is taught. Unless the abilities and skills 
that are developed in the classroom are 
those which are demanded by the nation’s 
economic and social institutions, the tech- 
niques and methods used—or even the rapid- 
ity of the learning process—will not be 
pertinent. 

Our future progress could in fact be serl- 
ously constrained should a more serious im- 
balance develop between the skills and pro- 
fessions needed by our economy and those 
actually possessed by the labor force. As 
economic and technological change becomes 
not only more complex, but also occurs at an 
accelerated rate, the need for a perceptive 
and responsive educational institution will 
become even more critical. 

It has been predicted that in 1975 some 
three-fourths of our labor force will be 
producing goods and services that have not 
yet been developed. Unless educators—and 
other public and private policy makers— 
demonstrate unusually keen foresight, our 
future economic and technological achieve- 
ments could be tarnished by a large and 
growing reserve of inadequately or inappro- 
priately prepared workers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in a recent 
study found that the economy will need ap- 
proximately 4 million additional skilled 
workers over the next ten years, thus increas- 
ing their numbers by about one-fourth. It 
is estimated that for every new scientist or 
engineer that enters the labor force, six 
or more craftsmen will be needed. The na- 
tion’s needs for highly educated professional 
and technical workers will expand at an even 
greater rate. In 1965 this group comprised 
almost one-seventh of all jobholders, about 
one-and-one-half the proportion of just ten 
years earlier. Between now and 1975, the 
nation’s professional manpower requirements 
will continue to grow at about twice the rate 
of other labor needs, thus continuing to in- 
crease this ratio. 

Such an upgrading of the labor force is 
certainly a desirable, and in most respects 
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inevitable, consequence of a highly devel- 
oped economy. But if our educational and 
industrial institutions do not remain alert 
and responsive to these future needs, the 
result could be serious dislocations of Amer- 
ica’s human resources. Even today, accord- 
ing to a recent study by the Manpower Re- 
search Council, some 3 million jobs remained 
unfilled because qualified people could not 
be found. This situation exists though 
there are currently more than 3 million 
Americans unemployed and seeking work. 
The possibility of our dynamic economy in- 
creasing this disparity between the types of 
skills needed and those available is great, 
unless all of us—educators, businessmen, and 
public administrators—attempt to foresee 
future changes and adjust our policies ac- 
cordingly. 

Our first effort toward preventing a larger 
imbalance in the labor markets could be an 
uplifting of the education of our most de- 
ficient workers. About one-half of the na- 
tion’s total employed have less than a high 
school education, and almost one-fifth never 
completed the eighth grade. It is evident 
that many of these men and women have 
less than a minimum effective education to- 
day and will be even more disadvantaged in 
the future. If they are not to become to- 
morrow’s unemployables and poverty cases, 
efforts must be made to improve their edu- 
cation and training and thus improve their 
usefulness to society. 

As should be evident, the challenges that 
will be faced by education in the future are 
not exclusive to this one institution: they 
are truly challenges facing all segments of 
society. If our educational system is success- 
ful in developing the methods and techniques 
that will be required by the enormous intel- 
lectual demands of the future, business has 
the responsibility of helping to decide what 
changes can be made, how much they will 
cost, and how they will be financed. Business 
can be of particular service by helping edu- 
cators develop the same scientific decision- 
making techniques to their problems that 
have been applied to business decisions and 
planning for many years. Through this 
process, the purpose and objectives of our 
educational system could be more clearly 
developed. At the same time, more efficient 
and effective means of achieving these goals 
could be initiated. 

If the challenges of the future are to be 
met, business and education must in fact 
greatly increase their interaction. Corporate 
giving doesn’t complete business’ responsi- 
bility to the world of study and schooling. 
According to former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Francis Keppel, now 
president of the General Learning Corpora- 
tion, “The private sector is knowledgeable 
and well staffed. It can contribute to the 
strengthening of both public affairs and pri- 
vate profit by taking an active part in the 
development of new ways of teaching and 
learning.” 

The role of business in education will be- 
come increasingly more important in the 
future. We are entering an age when more 
than ever before education will become a 
continuous, life-long process. If we are to 
keep up with the complex demands of our 
society, individuals at all age levels will spend 
an increasing proportion of their time in ex- 
panding and extending their education. We 
have already arrived at a place where our 
formal education is but the beginning of a 
long and rewarding learning process. And 
business, through its own training and edu- 
cational programs, can and should foster this 
process. 

We in the United States are presently on 
the threshold of unlimited and even un- 
imagined progress and change. We have only 
begun to realize the benefits of our science 
and technology. Our journey into the afflu- 
ent society has only recently gotten under- 
way. The advantages of our knowledge ex- 
plosion are not yet even fully conceived. And 
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the success of our efforts to improve the 
overall quality and culture of our lives are 
as yet barely perceivable. 

But, if the nation is to attain its full 
promise, there are numerous challenges that 
must be met. Foremost among these are 
the changes and innovations facing our edu- 
cational system. Education will need to 
adapt its techniques and methods to the 
future demands of our society. It will also 
need to assure that the substance and pur- 
pose of its teaching is appropriate to the 
needs of our society. Indeed, the responsive- 
ness and imagination of the nation’s edu- 
cators will in the future as in the past largely 
determine the limits of our success. We 
must all—businessmen included—see that 
the appropriate changes are made and that 
the challenges of the future are not allowed 
to become the barriers to progress. 

The problems and rewards of the future 
will be truly infinite. You are living in an 
exciting and demanding age. I’m sure that 
each of you will accept your responsibility 
and see that the future’s promise and poten- 
tial are fully realized. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 o’clock a.m., tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 23, 1967, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 22, 1967: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, to 
be Ambassador at Large. 

Elisworth Bunker, of Vermont, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Vietnam, vice Henry Cabot Lodge. 

William W. Heath, of Texas, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Sweden. 

John M. McSweeney, of Nebraska, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Bulgaria. 

Douglas MacArthur II, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career Ambassador, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Austria. 

Richard H. Nolte, of Connecticut, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the United Arab Republic. 

Karl F. Rolvaag, of Minnesota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Iceland. 

Claude G. Ross, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Haiti. 

The following-named Foreign Service 
officers for promotion in the Foreign Service 
to the classes indicated: 

Foreign Service officers of class 1 


Delmar R. Carlson, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John Calvin Hill, Jr., of South Carolina. 

Robert A. Hurwitch, of Illinois. 

George H. Owen, of New York. 

Donald L. Ranard, of Vermont. 

Herbert Reiner, Jr., of Connecticut. 
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Foreign Service officers of class 1 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of America 

Douglass K. Ballentine, of Texas. 

Jules Bassin, of New York. 

Robert O. Blake, of California. 

Davis Eugene Boster, of Ohio. 

Herbert D. Brewster, of Maine. 

Miss Elizabeth Ann Brown, of Oregon. 

Thomas R. Byrne, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles T. Cross, of Virginia. 

David C. Cuthell, of Connecticut. 

Richard T. Davies, of Wyoming. 

Nathaniel Davis, of New Jersey. 

Robert F. Harlan, of Texas. 

Martin F. Herz, of New York, 

Lewis Hoffacker, of Arizona. 

Alexander C. Johnpoll, of New Mexico. 

William M. Johnson, Jr., of Florida, 

James A, McDevitt, of Illinois, 

Joseph W. Neubert, of Washington. 

Donald Kaye Palmer, of Michigan. 

Herbert F. Propps, of Illinois. 

Thomas M. Recknagel, of Maryland, 

Ralph J. Ribble, of Texas. 

Robert M. Sayre, of Florida. 

Eddie W. Schodt, of Virginia. 

Eldon B. Smith, of Kansas. 

Galen L. Stone, of the District of Columbia, 

James S. Sutterlin, of Kentucky. 

Harrison M. Symmes, of North Carolina. 

Irving G. Tragen, of California. 

Christopher Van Hollen, of the District of 
Columbia. 

George S. Vest, of Virginia. 

Charles G. Wootton, of Connecticut. 

Foreign Service officers of class 2: 

John R. Barrow, of Maryland. 

A. John Cope, Jr., of Washington, 

Curtis F. Jones, of Maine. 

Terence A. Todman, of the Virgin Islands. 


Foreign Service officers of class 2 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of America 

Malcolm R. Barnebey, of Texas. 

Richard J. Bloomfield, of Connecticut. 

Richard W. Boehm, of Maryland. 

C. Arthur Borg, of New York. 

William G. Bradford, of Illinois. 

William D. Broderick, of Michigan. 

Jack B. Button, of Kansas. 

Stephen J. Campbell, of California. 

Frederic L. Chapin, of New Jersey. 

Wilbur P. Chase, of Ohio. 

Robert A. Clark, Jr., of Florida. 

Douglas W. Coster, of Maryland, 

Leonard R. Cowles, of Florida. 

William E. Culbert, of New Jersey. 

John E. Cunningham, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert C. Davis, of New Hampshire, 

David Dean, of Florida. 

Thomas A. DeHart, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Richard H. Donald, of Connecticut. 

L. Milner Dunn, of California. 

William L. Eagleton, Jr., of Illinois, 

Donald B. Easum, of Virginia, 

Asa L. Evans, of Florida. 

Miss Margaret A, Fagan, of Iowa. 

Leonard Felsenthal, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Douglas N. Forman, Jr., of Ohio. 

A. Eugene Frank, of New Jersey. 

Anthony Gerber, of Illinois. 

Miss Betty C. Gough, of Maryland. 

Robert B. Hill, of Rhode Island, 

Martin Y. Hirabayashi, of Maryland. 

Jerome K. Holloway, Jr., of Maryland. 

Miss Margaret Hussman, of Idaho, 

Borrie I. Hyman, of California. 

Thomas M. Judd, of Maryland. 

Bayard King, of Rhode Island. 

Northrop H. Kirk, of California. 

Andor Klay, of Ohio. 

Lowell Bruce Laingen, of Minnesota. 

Mason A. La Selle, of Colorado. 

William W. Lehfeldt, of California. 

Samuel W. Lewis, of Texas. 

Robert S. Lindquist, of Michigan. 

Harry M. Lofton, of Arizona. 

Henry Hunt McKee, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 
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John S. Meadows, of Massachusetts. 

John P. Meagher, of Illinois. 

Francis J. Meehan, of the District. of Co- 
lumbia. 

Jack C. Miklos, of California. 

Neil N. Muhonen, of Virginia. 

Clifford R. Nelson, of California. 

John L. Ohmans, of Maryland. 

Robert Person, of Virginia. 

Laurence G. Pickering, of Nebraska. 

Henry W. Prentice, of Minnesota. 

Lloyd M, Rives, of Rhode Island. 

Reed P. Robinson, of Nevada. 

James R. Ruchti, of Wisconsin. 

William H. Rusch, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Dwight E. Scarbrough, of Washington. 

William E. Schaufele, Jr., of Ohio. 

Stanley D. Schiff, of New Jersey. 

Peter A. Seip, of Iowa. 

Thomas P. Shoesmith, of Pennsylvania. 

William F. Spengler, of Virginia. 

William N. Stokes, of North Carolina, 

William A. Stoltzfus, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Miss Mary L. Walker, of Georgia. 

Robert L. Walkinshaw, of Connecticut. 

Frederick S. York, of New Jersey. 


Foreign Serviee officers of class 3 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of America 


Anthony C. Albrecht, of Virginia. 

Miss Leona M. Anderson, of Iowa. 

George R. Andrews, of Tennessee. 

Julio Javier Arias, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Terrell E. Arnold, of California. 

James H. Bahti, of Michigan. 

John H. Barber, of California. 

Henry Bardach, of Texas. 

George A. Berkley, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert A. Bishton, of Maryland. 

Robert R. Bliss, of Michigan. 

Lewis W. Bowden, of Maryland. 

John R. Burke, of Wisconsin. 

Frank N. Burnet, of Maryland. 

Pratt Byrd, of Kentucky. 

Michael Calingaert, of New York. 

Robert V. Carey, of Colorado. 

Charles R. Carlisle, of Florida. 

Harvey J. Cash, of Arizona. 

J. Chapman Chester, of Wisconsin. 

Joseph F. Christiano, of New York. 

Herman J. Cohen, of New York. 

David H. Cohn, of Florida. 

Willis B. Collins, Jr., of Alabama. 

Walter F. X. Collopy, of Connecticut. 

John S. Connolly, Jr., of Virginia. 

Miss Maurine Crane, of Virginia. 

Miss Jane A. Culpepper, of Louisiana. 

Miss Lois M. Day, of Ohio. 

James A. Dibrell, of Texas. 

Victor H. Dikeos, of California. 

Arthur R. Dornheim, of Maryland. 

Thomas O. Enders, of Connecticut. 

Robert T. Follestad, of Maryland. 

Alexander S. C. Fuller, of Connecticut. 

Robert K. German, of Texas. 

Dirk Gleysteen, of Pennsylvania. 

Maynard W. Glitman, of Illinois. 

H. Kent Goodspeed, of California. 

Ernest B. Gutierrez, of New Mexico. 

Pierson M. Hall, of Illinois. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Harper, of Missouri. 

Erland H. Heginbotham, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Brewster R. Hemenway, of New York. 

Henry L. Heymann, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Thomas J. Hunt, of New York. 

Howard D. Jones, of the Virgin Islands. 

Wesley E. Jorgensen, of Washington. 

Walter T. Kamprad, of California. 

Robert V. Keeley, of Florida. 

James W. Kelly, of Maryland. 

Charles S. Kennedy, Jr., of California, 

William C. Kinsey, of Virginia. 

William E. Knepper, of Kansas. 

John F. Knowles, of New Jersey. 

P. Wesley Kriebel, of Maryland. 

Paul Baxter Lanius, Jr., of Colorado. 

Edwin D. Ledbetter, of California. 

Owen B. Lee, of Massachusetts. 
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Charles A. Lemmo, of Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth W. Linde, of Connecticut. 

Joseph A. Livornese, of Arizona. 

Richard G. Long, of Illinois. 

LeRoy Makepeace, of Connecticut. 

S. Douglas Martin, of California. 

William G. Marvin, Jr., of California. 

H. Freeman Matthews, Jr., of Virginia. 

Charles W. McCaskill, of Texas. 

John B. McGrath, of Rhodo Island. 

Miss Ruth A. McLendon, of Texas. 

Paul M. Miller, of Vir, i 

Robert Marden Miller, of California, 

George C. Mitchell, of Nebraska. 

Miss Marion K. Mitchell, of New York. 

James B. Moran, of Washington. 

Carsten D. Muller, of Virginia. 

Marshall Hays Noble, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Donald R. Norland, of Iowa. 

Edward P. Noziglia, of New York. 

David B. Ortman, of Maryland. 

Chris C. Pappas, Jr., of New Hampshire. 

John M. Perry, of Maryland. 

Thomas R. Pickering, of New Jersey. 

Francis X. Ready, of Massachusetts. 

John P. Reddington, of North Carolina. 

Jess F. Reed, of California. 

Owen W. Roberts, of New Jersey. 

Stephen H. Rogers, of Virginia. 

Frederick H. Sacksteder, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Paul Sadler, of Tennessee, 

Howard B. Schaffer, of New York. 

Alfred Schelp, of Missouri. 

Edwin E. Segall, of the District of Colum- 
bla. 

Michael Smolik, of Oregon. 

Paul K. Stahnke, of Illinois. 

William W. Thomas, Jr., of Michigan. 

Miss Ruth J. Torrance, of Virginia. 

Maurice E. Trout, of Maryland. 

Lewis M. White, of Virginia. 

Merrill A. White, of Texas, 

J. Robert Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

Amos Yoder of California, 

Dan A. Zachary, of Illinois. 


Foreign Service officers of class 4 and con- 
sular officers of the United States of America 


Madison M. Adams, Jr., of Florida. 
John A. Anderegg, of New Jersey. 
David Anderson, of New York. 
Dexter Anderson, of New Jersey. 
Gustav N. Anderson, of New York. 
Alfonso Arenales, of Texas, 
Bryan H. Baas, of Texas. 
Kyle D. Barnes, of Alabama. 
Paul J. Bennett, of Iowa. 
Maxwell K. Berry, of Kentucky. 
Edward C. Bittner, of Pennsylvania, 
Donald P. Black, of California. 
Robert R. Blackburn, Jr., of California. 
John D. Blacken, of Washington. 
Robert O. Blucker, of Arkansas. 
Michael P. Boerner, of New Jersey. 
Archie M. Bolster, of Virginia, 
H. Eugene Bovis, of Florida. 
Thomas Stanley Brooks, of Wyoming. 
Robert L. Bruce, of California. 
Alanson G, Burt, of California. 
John A. Bushnell, of Connecticut. 
Harry A. Cahill, of Virginia. 
John A. Cantwell, of New York. 
Jack M, Carle, of Virginia. 
Edward J. Chesky, Jr., of Kansas. 
William Clark, Jr., of California. 
Emmett M. Coxson, of Illinois. 
Thomas E. Cummings, of California. 
Curtis O. Cutter, of California. 
Daniel H. Daniels, of Maryland. 
John W. DeWitt, of Pennsylvania. 
Frazier Draper, of Florida. 
Robert W. Duemling, of California, 
William L. Dutton, Jr., of Iowa. 
William J. Dyess, of Alabama. 
Joseph O. Eblan, of New Hampshire, 
James P. Farber, of Florida. 
John E. Feissner, Jr., of California, 
Charles E. Finan, of Ohio. 
Carroll L. Floyd, of California. 
Albert A. Francis, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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Norman H. Frisbie, of Massachusetts. 

Robert E. Fritts, of Illinois. 

George A. Furness, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Herbert Donald Gelber, of New Jersey. 

J. David Gelsanliter, of Ohio. 

Alan A. Gise, of Indiana. 

John M. Gregory, Jr., of Virginia. 

John C. Griffith, of Connecticut. 

Walter V. Hall, of Virginia. 

Richard R. Hart, of Indiana. 
Samuel F. Hart, of Rhode Island. 

John P. Heimann, of Connecticut. 

Marvin J. Hoffenberg, of Maryland. 

Henry A. Holmes, of Kansas. 

Hume A. Horan, of New Jersey. 

Richard H. Howarth, of Pennsylvania. | 
Alton L. Jenkens, of West Virginia. | 
George F. Jones, of Texas. | 
Richard L. K. Jung, of New York. 

Andrew R. Kay, Jr., of New York. 

William P. Keasbey, Jr., of California, 

Edward E. Keller, Jr., of California. 

Miss Bernice M. Kelly, of Texas. 

Edson W. Kempe, of California. 

John W. Kimball, of California. 

Miss Carolyn E. Kingsley, of Nebraska. 

Gilbert H. Kinney, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Tadao Kobayashi, of Hawaii. 

Donald A. Kruse, of Pennsylvania. 
George M. Lane, of Massachusetts. 
Larry E. Lane, of Texas. 

Frederick H. Lawton, of New Jersey. 
Joseph P. Leahy, of Virginia. 

Stephen J. Ledogar, of New York. 
Donald R. Lesh, of Arizona. 

David E. L'Heureux, of New Hampshire. 
Wingate Lloyd, of Pennsylvania. 

Alan Logan, of California. 

Arthur L. Lowrie, of Pennsylvania. 
Byron P. Manfull, of Utah. 

William H. Marsh, of Pennsylvania. 
Wade H. B. Matthews, of Florida. 
Henry Ellis Mattox, of Mississippi. 
Paul B. McCarty, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Mary E. McDonnell, of Massachusetts. 
William J. McDonough, of Illinois. 
George A. McFarland, Jr., of Texas. 
Elwood J. McGuire, of Connecticut. 
W. Douglas McLain, Jr., of Illinois, 
Hawthorne Q. Mills, of California, 
John C. Monjo, of Connecticut. 
Richard B. Moon, of Connecticut. 
John T. Morgan, of Illinois. 

Robert J. Morris, of the District of Colum- 


bia. 


Byron B. Morton, Jr., of New Jersey. 
John J, Mullin, of California. 

Robert H. Munn, of California. 

William G. Murphy, of Virginia. 

Albert W. Noonan, Jr., of Illinois. 
Daniel A. O'Donohue, of Michigan. 
George W. Ogg, of New Jersey. 

Joseph. E. Olenik, of Pennsylvania. 
Michael B. Peceri, of Florida. 

Douglas R. Perry, of New York. 

Jack R. Perry, of Georgia. 

Donald K. Petterson, of California. 

J. William Piez, of Colorado. 

Arthur C. Plambeck, of Illinois. 

Henry Precht, of Georgia. 

Datus C. Proper, of Pennsylvania. 
Frederick D. Purdy, of Pennsylvania. 
Anthony C. E. Quainton, of Washington. 
William E. Rau, of Missouri. 

Frank M. Ravndal, of Maryland. 

Miss Rozanne L. Ridgway, of Minnesota. 
Gerald A. Rosen, of New York. 

J. Stapleton Roy, of Pennsylvania. 
James Sartorius, of Kansas. 

Roger C. Schrader, of Missouri. 

Louis Schwartz, Jr., of Illinois. 

Thomas J. Scotes, of Pennsylvania. 
Leslie Andrew Scott, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


Richard C. Searing, of New Jersey. 
William T. Shinn, Jr., of Minnesota, 
John P. Shumate, Jr., of California. 
William L. Simmons, of Mississippi. 
John W. Simms, of Pennsylvania. 
Donnell D. Smith, of Ilinois. 
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Wayne S. Smith, of California. 
Edward H. Springer, of Oregon. 
Daniel P. Sullivan, of Virginia. 
Herbert D. Swett, of California. 
Donald C. Tice, of Kansas. 

Blaine C. Tueller, of Utah. 

James L. Tull, of Iowa. 

Joseph W. Twinam, of Tennessee. 
James W. White, of Florida. 

Albert W. Whiting, of Virginia. 
Albert N. Williams, of Michigan. 
Larry C. Williamson, of California. 
Thomas F. Wilson, of Michigan. 
Raymond S. Yaukey, of Maryland. 
Joseph R. Yodzis, of Pennsylvania. 
William B. Young, of New Hampshire. 


Foreign Service officers of class 5 


Morris J. Amitay, of New York. 
Andrew F. Antippas, of Massachusetts. 
Robert B. Bentley, of California. 
Alan D. Berlind, of Virginia. 
Werner W. Brandt, of New York. 
Kenneth L. Brown, of California. 
Richard C. Brown, of New Mexico. 
James R. Bullington, of Tennessee, 
John Franklin Campbell, of California. 
Donald D. Casteel, of Wyoming. 
Richard A. Christensen, of Wisconsin, 
David W. Cox, of Wisconsin. 
Anthony S. Dalsimer, of New York. 
John R. Davis, of New York. 
Dale Alan Diefenbach, of Ohio. 
William A. Feldt, of South Dakota. 
Ronald D. Flack, of Minnesota. 
Lowell R. Fleischer, of Ohio. 
Stephen R. Gibson, of California. 
Harry J. Gilmore, of Pennsylvania. 
Donald Keith Guthrie, of New Mexico, 
Alan M. Hardy, of Ohio. 
Jerome L. Hoganson, of Wisconsin. 
Richard Holbrooke, of New York. 
Miss Linda C. Irick, of Arizona. 
Philip K. Johnson, Jr., of Ohio. 
Roland Karl Kuchel, of New Jersey. 
William A. K. Lake, of Connecticut. 
Robert E. Lamb, of Georgia. 
David F. Lambertson, of Kansas. 
Vernard A. Lanphier, of Utah. 
Vladimir Lehovich, of New York. 
Melvyn Levitsky, of Iowa. 
Walter A. Lundy, Jr., of Georgia. 
James Richard Matz, of Texas. 
Philip R. Mayhew, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
Charles W. Maynes, Jr., of Utah. 
John T. McCarthy, of Pennsylvania, 
J. Phillip McLean, of Washington. 
William B. Milam, of California. 


Harry M. Montgomery, Jr., of New Jersey. 


Ambler H. Moss, Jr., of Maryland. 

Nicholas M. Murphy, of New York. 

Lewis Roy Murray, Jr., of Tennessee. 

Ronald Peter Myers, of Pennsylvania. 

David G. Newton, of Massachusetts, 

Arthur M, Odum, of Texas. 

Ralph C. Porter III, of New Jersey. 

J. Brayton Redecker, of Connecticut. 

Reynold A, Riemer, of California. 

Fernando E. Rondon, of California. 

Theodore E. Russell, of Maine. 

N. Shaw Smith, of Virginia. 

John J, St, John, of Pennsylvania. 

Gordon L. Streeb, of Colorado. 

Maurice M. Tanner, of Utah. 

Peter Tarnoff, of the District of Columbia. 

Carl Taylor, of Vermont. 

Clyde Donald Taylor, of Maine. 

William Graham Walker, of California. 

W. Cramer Widenor, of New Jersey. 

Thomas Edward Williams, of Virginia. 

Ronald E. Woods, of Michigan. 

Foreign Service officers of class 5 and con- 
Foreign Service officers of class 5 and consu- 

lar officers of the United States of America 

Richard W. Aherne, of Pennsylvania. 

Francesco J. Alberti, Jr., of Virginia. 

Frederick C. Ashley, of Ohio. 

Kenneth, H. Bailey, Jr., of Hawaii. 

William G. Barraclough, of Pennsylvania. 

Lyndall G. Beamer, of Illinois. 
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John P. Becker, of California. 

Stephen M. Block, of Connecticut. 

William Bodde, Jr., of Maryland. 

Paul H. Boeker, of Ohio. 

Stephen W. Bosworth, of Virginia, 
Norman M. Bouton, of Indiana. 

John A. Boyle, of New York. 

Alfred P. Brainard, of Washington. 

John S. Brims, of the District of Columbia. 
George E. Brown, of Texas. 

Richard Irving Burnham, of New York. 
John W. Campbell, of California. 

James A. Carney. Jr., of Virginia. 
Thomas J. Carolan, Jr., of Maryland. 
Louis N. Cavanaugh, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
James Richard Cheek, of Arkansas, 

Harry E. Christie, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


Warren Clark, Jr., of New York. 

Walter S. Clarke, of Michigan. 

Carl John Clement, of Minnesota. 

Donald I. Colin, of California. 

John Albert Collins, of New York. 

Francis B. Corry, of Colorado. 

Ernest B. Dane III, of Rhode Island, 

John S. Davison, of Michigan. 

Stephen P. Dawkins, of New Jersey. 

Wilfred F. Declercq, of Missouri. 

Gerald de Santillana, of California. 

Peter Jon de Vos, of New Mexico. 

Richard J. Dols, of Florida. 

Charles F. Dunbar, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

William F. Eaton, of Maryland. 

William H. Edgar, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


David K. Edminster, of Connecticut, 

Adolph H. Eisner, of Florida. 

Frederick D. Elfers, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert Duncan Emmons, of California. 

David A. Engel, of New Jersey. 

David Meredith Evans, of Pennsylvania, 

Robert E. Ezelle, of California. 

John P. Ferriter, of New York. 

Patrick E. FitzGerald, of Montana. 

Robert M. Fouché, of South Carolina, 

Jerry A. Fowler, of California. 

Myles R. René Frechette, of Washington. 

Jay P. Freres, of Illinois. 

Sidney Friedland, of Wisconsin. 

Samuel Edwin Fry, Jr., of New York. 

Irving Lewis Fuller, Jr., of Virginia. 

Roger R. Gamble, of New Mexico. 

Philip C. Gill, of California. 

Richard E. Ginnold, of Washington. 

Philip H. Gray, Jr., of Vermont. 

Ernest Thomas Greene, of New Hampshire. 

Robert T. Grey, Jr., of Connecticut. 

George G. B. Griffin, of South Carolina. 

James T. Hackett, of California. 

Samuel J. Hamrick, Jr., of Kentucky. 

Benjamin Hill Hardy III, of Virginia. 

Miss Maureen Harris, of Kansas. 

Donald D. Haught, of California. 

Peter T. Higgins, of California. 

M. Charles Hill, of New Jersey. 

Richard Hines, of New York. 

Robert W. Holliday, of Texas. 

Richard B. Howard, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


Richard C. Howland, of New York. 

George Merwin Humphrey, of Pennsylvania. 
R. Allen Irvine, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Harriet W. Isom, of the District of 


Columbia. 


L. Richard Jackson, of Missouri. 

John K. Jessup, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Peter B. Johnson, of California, 

John P. Jurecky, of Illinois. 

Curtis W. Kamman, of Arizona. 

Jay K. Katzen, of New York. 

Kenneth C. Keller, of the District of 


Columbia. 


John E. Kelley, of Hawaii. 

Edmund H. Kelly, of Ohio. 
Moorhead C. Kennedy, Jr., of Maine. 
T. Patrick Killough, of Texas. 
Richard F. King, of Louisiana. 
Francis M. Kinnelly, of Maine, 
Harmon E. Kirby, of Ohio, 
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Miss Susan M. Klingaman, of New York. 

Thor H. Kuniholm, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Kenneth A. Kurze, of Rhode Island. 

James S. Landberg, of Washington. 

William E. Landfair, of Ohio. 

Joseph E. Lee, of Utah. 

Walter C. Lenahan, of Oregon. 

Perry W. Linder, of California. 

Paul A. London, of New York. 

Winston Lord, of the District of Columbia. 

Hallock R. Lucius, of Ohio. 

Stephen R. Lyne, of Vermont. 

Charles T. Magee, of Michigan. 

Edward Marks, of California. 

Douglas G. Marshall, of California. 

Jim B. Marshall, of Tennessee. 

James K. Matter, Jr., of Michigan. 

Richard L. McCormack, of Florida, 

William W. McGrew, of New York. 

Jack W. Mendelsohn, of Illinois. 

Joseph Meresman, of New York. 

William G. Miller, of Rhode Island. 

Franz H. Misch, of California. 

Ralph R. Moore, of Massachusetts. 

James H. Morton, of Illinois. 

Edward G. Murphy, of Indiana. 

Gerald H. Murphy, of New York. 

George Clay Nettles, of Alabama, 

James R. Newcomer, of Oregon. 

Jerrold M. North, of Illinois. 

F. Pierce Olson, of California. 

William Ophuls, of Florida. 

Gerald G. Oplinger, of Pennsylvania. 

Alfred L. Padula, Jr., of New York. 

Nuel L. Pazdral, of California. 

Robert H. Pelletreau, Jr., of New York, 

John D. Perkins, of Indiana. 

Robert F. Pfeiffer, of New York. 

Miss Anne Pinkney, of California. 

Charles R. Pogue, of Indiana. 

Robert L. Pugh, of Washington, 

Robert Rackmales, of Maryland. 

Lawrence R. Raicht, of New York. 

Leo J. Reddy, of Massachusetts. 

Edward F. Richards, Jr., of Alabama. 

Thomas J. Riegert, of Ohio. 

Philip J. Rizik, of the District of Columbia, 

Thomas J. Roesch, of Ohio. 

Robert J. Ryan, Jr., of Massachusetts, 

Cameron H. Sanders, Jr., of New York. 

Irving L. Sanders, of Washington. 

P. Peter Sarros, of New York. 

Thomas J. Scanlon, of California, 

Larry W. Semakis, of New York. 

William C. Sergeant, of Florida. 

Harrison B. Sherwood, of Minnesota. 

Robert Lee Shuler, of Nebraska. 

Dudley G. Sipprelle, of California. 

Richard J. Slott, of Indiana. 

Michael B. Smith, of Massachusetts. 

Richard J. Smith, of Connecticut. 

Richard W. Smith, of New York. 

Miss Mary J. Sommer, of Connecticut. 

John W. Stahlman, of Maryland. 

Charles Steedman, of Rhode Island. 

John C. Stephens, of Colorado. 

Robert S. Steven, of Rhode Island. 

Paul E. Storing, of New York. 

Roscoe S. Suddarth, of Tennessee. 

Peter Bird Swiers, of New York. 

Charles T. Sylvester, of Rhode Island. 

Andrew Tangalos, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Norman E. Terrell, of Washington. 

Richard S. Thompson, of Washington. 

Andrew G. Thoms, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Thomas M. Tonkin, of Illinois. 

Timothy L. Towell, of Ohio. 

Erwin W. von den Steinen, of California, 

Raymond J. Wach, of Ohio. 

Lannon Walker, of California. 

Thomas H. Walsh, of Texas. 

W. Robert Warne, of California. 

John L. Washburn, of Maine. 

Miss Winifred S. Weislogel, of New Jersey. 

Martin A. Wenick, of New Jersey. 

James O. Westmoreland, of Tennessee, 

John D. Whiting, of Wisconsin. 

William B. Whitman, Jr., of Illinois. 

A. Joseph Williams, Jr., of Georgia. 
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Richard L. Wilson, of Iowa. 

Frank G. Wisner II, of Maryland. 
Edward C. Woltman, Jr., of Indiana. 
Miss Hanna W. H. Woods, of Arkansas. 
Donald R. Woodward, of California. 
Robert G. Wright, of Illinois, 
Roderick M. Wright, of California. 
Michael G. Wygant, of New York. 


Foreign Service officers of class 6 


James A. Allitto, of California. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Bean, of Connecticut. 

Joseph F. Becelia, of New York. 

David G. Brown, of Pennsylvania. 

Stephen J. Hayden, of Oregon. 

H. Kenneth Hill, of California. 

Herbert J. Horowitz, of Michigan. 

John J. Hurley, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Walter J. Kearns, of Montana. 

John H. Kelly, of Virginia. 

David T. Kenney, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John C. Kornblum, of Michigan 

James Hamilton McNaughton, of New York. 

James DeW. Perry, of Connecticut, 

Gary S. Posz, of California. 

Randolph Reed, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Peter G. Smith, of Michigan. 

Charles H. Twining, Jr., of Maryland. 


Foreign Service officers of class 6 and consu- 
lar officers of the United States of America 


Richard C. Alvarado, of Texas. 

Charles A. Anderson, of California. 

Laurence Desaix Anderson, Jr., of 
Mississippi. 

Edwin L. Barber III, of Virginia. 

Adrian Anthony Basora, of New York. 

William A. Bell, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Lynn Darrell Bender, of California. 

Kenneth W. Bleakley, of New York. 

Richard W. Bogosian, of Massachusetts. 

Richard Thomas Booth, of Michigan. 

Charles F. Brown, of Nevada. 

Thomas J. Burke, of New York. 

Duane C. Butcher, of Oklahoma. 

Walter M. Cadette, of New York. 

James H. Cheatham, of Tennessee. 

David P. N. Christensen, of Nevada. 

John H. Christensen, of Iowa. 

Malcolm H. Churchill, of Iowa. 

Peter Collins, of New York. 

Gordon A. Cornell, of Massachusetts. 

V. Raymond Dickey, of South Dakota. 

Edward P. Djerejian, of New York. 

Harold H. Dorland, of Washington. 

Mark M. Easton, of Pennsylvania. 

E. Bliss Eldridge, of Louisiana. 

Ralph Estling, of California. 

David J. Fischer, of Texas. 

Miss Yvonne P. Fonvielle, of Illinois. 

Townsend B. Friedman, Jr., of Illinois. 

Samuel C. Fromowitz, of New Jersey. 

David W. Guthrie, of Ohio. 

Francis S. Hall, of New York. 

William B. Harris, of California. 

Miss Ange Belle Hassinger, of Louisiana. 

John H. Hawes, of New Jersey. 

James M. Hawley III, of West Virginia. 

Robert Y. Hayashida, of Hawaii. 

Donald Furse Herr, ot Ohio. 

Robert Onan Homme, of Minnesota. 

George R. Hoover, of California. 

William Edwin Humphrey, of Oklahoma. 

Gordon G. Kaplan, of Illinois. 

Peter R. Keller, of Connecticut. 

Miss Gail A. Kelts, of New York. 

Bruce Kinsey, of Illinois. 

Brian S. Kirkpatrick, of Virginia. 

Charles E. Lahiguera, of Rhode Island. 

Joseph Edward Lake, of Texas. 

Raymond B. Lombardi, of Rhode Island. 

Peter J. Lydon, of Massachusetts 

Lewis R. Macfarlane, of Washington, 

Arturo S. Macias, of Wisconsin. 

James H. Madden, of California. 

Joel Evan Marsh, of New York. 

George R. Martens, of New York. 

Thomas G. Martin, of Alabama. 

Miss Lois Jean Matteson, of Virginia. 
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Shirl F. McArthur, of Washington. 

Joseph D. McLaughlin, of Kansas. 

Paul M. Meo, of Massachusetts. 

Roger B. Merrick, of Colorado. 

Michael A. G. Michaud, of California. 

Robert P. Myers, Jr., of California. 

Thomas M. T. Niles, of Kentucky. 

Robert F. Ober, Jr., of Illinois. 

Richard M. Ogden, of Connecticut. 

Allan W. Otto, of Illinois. 

Charles T. Owens, of California. 

Robie M. H. Palmer, of Vermont. 

Samuel R. Peale, of New York. 

Vernon D. Penner, Jr., of Maryland. 

Philip E. Penninger, of North Carolina. 

Irwin Pernick, of New York. 

Miss Charlotte W. Peters, of Indiana. 

William B. Pogue, of California. 

Gordan R. Powers, of Idaho. 

Joseph A. Presel, of Rhode Island. 

James W. Reeves, of California. 

Karl S. Richardson, of Nebraska. 

Jonathan B. Rickert, of Michigan. 

William E. Ryerson, of Pennsylvania. 

Richard D. Scarfo, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Ruth M. Schimel, of New York. 

Thomas A. Schlenker, of California. 

David H. Shinn, of Washington. 

Leonard G. Shurtleff, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas W. Simons, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, 

Alexander K. Sleght, of Connecticut. 

Murray C. Smith, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Rufus Grant Smith, of New Jersey. 

Thomas W. Sonandres, of Michigan. 

Gilbert J. Sperling, of Pennsylvania. 

John Todd Stewart, of California. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Swift, of the District 
of Columbia. 

Paul Daniel Taylor, of New York. 

Patrick N. Theros, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

John N. Thomas, of California. 

Miss Susan L. Travis, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Judith D. Trunzo, of Virginia. 

Miss Theresa A. Tull, of New Jersey. 

Alexander F. Watson, of Massachusetts. 

James W. Wheatley, of Tennessee. 

James C. Whitlock, Jr., of North Carolina. 

Leonard F. Willems, of Wyoming. 

John M. Yates, of Washington. 


GOVERNOR oF GUAM 


Manuel F. L. Guerrero, of Guam, to be 
Governor of Guam for a term of 4 years (re- 
appointment). 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 22, 1967: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Richard B. Smith, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term of 5 
years expiring June 5, 1967. 

Richard B. Smith, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term of 5 years expiring June 
5, 1972. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 22, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glo- 
rify your Father who is in heaven.— 
Matthew 5: 16. 

Eternal Father of our spirits, in this 
sacred moment of quiet prayer, we turn 
our thoughts to Thee and open our hearts 
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to Thy spirit that we may be wise in our 
decisions, understanding in our relation- 
ships, and faithful in our devotion to 
Thee and to our country. 

Let not this period of prayer be the 
only time we think of Thee this day, but 
as the hours pass may we continue to 
be mindful of Thy presence and ready to 
do Thy will. 

Bless the people of our Nation with 
Thy continued favor. May we be great 
enough in spirit and good enough in 
heart to be the channel for peace and 
justice in our world and among men 
everywhere. To this end, help us this 
day, and lead us in Thy way—through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con, Res. 280. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress on the 
occasion of the centennial of the confedera- 
tion of Canada. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 2536. An act to terminate the Indian 
Claims Commission, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 666. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1968 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1161. An act to establish the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy National Historic Site in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


DR. RUFUS PEARSON APPOINTED 
ADMIRAL 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this moment to commend 
our distinguished Capitol physician, Dr. 
Rufus J. Pearson, Jr., who this week was 
promoted to the rank of rear admiral. 
On yesterday the promotion was con- 
firmed by the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I got to know Dr. Pearson 
before I came here, and I must say that 
I have been immensely impressed with 
him as a person, as a physician, and one 
who is tremendously interested in the 
welfare of all of us. There are many 
Members here, and there are many staff 
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people, and not only have I noted his in- 
terest in the Members of the House and 
of the other body, but his keen interest 
in our families and in the people who 
work here. 

I am very happy indeed that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has recognized 
his outstanding ability and has made him 
an admiral. I think it is a fortunate 
thing for him, and an even more fortu- 
nate thing for all of us. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman in his appraisal of our dis- 
tinguished Capitol physician. I have 
known him for some time. 

Dr. Pearson is a great man. He is a 
great physician and an outstanding 
cardiologist. 

Mr. Speaker, I join in congratulating 
Dr. Pearson on this well-deserved honor. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank our distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BOGGS. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I too want 
to join in the encomiums so justly paid 
to our distinguished Capitol physician, 
Admiral Pearson, whom I have watched 
for many years serve the Navy as an out- 
standing cardiologist. He has turned 
down countless offers to go into private 
practice for sums three and four times 
what his present rank pays. His dedica- 
tion to the welfare, health, and well-being 
of the Members of the Congress and the 
staff members who are entitled to his 
services is outstanding. I, too, join with 
our distinguished whip in congratulating 
him and the Nation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to concur in the observations being 
made here today by our colleagues with 
reference to our able Capitol physician, 
Dr. Pearson. 

There has been a very great improve- 
ment in the whole operation under Dr. 
Pearson as it affects the health and wel- 
fare not only of the Members of the Con- 
gress but of our employees. 

I strongly endorse and support the 
recommendations that were made for the 
promotion of Dr. Pearson to the higher 
rank of rear admiral. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join in this accolade to Admiral Pear- 
son. It is well deserved. The Navy is to 
be complimented for giving him this flag 


Our people on Capitol Hill are de- 
lighted both professionally, as colleagues, 
and as samplers of his quality profes- 
sional wares for the increased avail- 
ability he has made of his services and 
the increased care and the vistas opened 
to us at various hospitals in which we 
participate in maintaining the health 
and vigor that is so necessary to exercise 
the will of the Congress. 
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NATURALIZATION OF ALIENS SERV- 
ING IN THE ARMED FORCES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing in the Congress today a bill 
which would permit the expeditious 
naturalization of aliens serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Such naturalization would be expe- 
dited mainly by the elimination of the 
requirements for specific periods of resi- 
dence or physical presence in the United 
States. It would in no way waive or 
nullify the present requirements con- 
tained in the law for good moral char- 
acter, adherence to the principles set 
forth in the Constitution of the United 
States, or knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, history, and form of government. 

In the past, laws have been enacted 
by the Congress to grant naturalization 
benefits to aliens who had faithfully 
served the United States during World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict. It is only fair to extend these 
same benefits to those aliens who are 
now serving our country in the Vietnam 
hostilities. 

The Honorable MICHAEL J. FEIGHAN, 
the outstanding chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and the Honorable PETER W. RODINO, JR., 
a distinguished member of that subcom- 
mittee, have already introduced identical 
measures with reference to expeditious 
naturalization of aliens serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. It 
is my privilege today to join them in the 
introduction of this legislation. 

I urge my colleagues in the Congress 
to give bipartisan support to this timely 
and appropriate measure in order to in- 
sure its early passage. 


THE DEATH OF WILLIAM RIVKIN, 
U.S. AMBASSADOR TO SENEGAL 
AND GAMBIA 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Monday’s 
newspapers carried the shocking news of 
the sudden death of my good friend, 
William Rivkin, the U.S. Ambassador to 
Senegal and Gambia. Ambassador Riv- 
kin was one of our very able and talented 
public servants. Previously appointed 
by President John F. Kennedy as Ambas- 
sador to Luxembourg, he served with 
distinction and skill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Bill Riv- 
kin for more than 20 years. He came to 
Chicago fresh from an outstanding col- 
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lege career in which he demonstrated his 
remarkable abilities. He was. intercol- 
legiate national champion, a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and was at the top of 
his class at Northwestern Law School. 

I worked closely with him in 1952 and 
1956 when we did our best to help the 
late Adlai E. Stevenson become President 
of the United States. The experience he 
gained in those campaigns served him 
well and served John F. Kennedy well 
when, in 1960, he carried out ably a re- 
sponsible position on President Ken- 
nedy’s staff. 

Bill was one of the most warm, 
friendly, and helpful men I have ever 
known. He brought to the diplomatic 
service great skill, perception, tact, and 
understanding. In his death at age 46 
our country has suffered a great loss. 

Mrs. Yates joins me in extending our 
deep heartfelt sympathy to his wife 
Enid and to his family. 


DEFENSE OF FEDERAL SUBSIDY FOR 
A STUDY OF COMIC STRIPS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
old surgical axiom that, “The nearer the 
bone, the greater the bleeding.” In ref- 
erence to comments entitled “Giving the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
the Chance It Deserves,” which appears 
on page 7425 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for March 21, I would like to 
point out to the Members that I have 
stated from the beginning that I am not 
against art nor am I against the human- 
ities. I am simply against the Robin 
Hood-like attitude of relieving the tax- 
payers in some areas to support others. 
I question both the Federal and the seg- 
mental legislation, as well as the taxpay- 
ers’ desires. 

Mr. Speaker, my only brief comment 
concerning this reaction and insertion in 
the Recor to my research would be that, 
like Pavlov's dogs trained to react reflex- 
ively, the automatic reaction of those 
who are feeding at the Federal trough“ 
is to cry “McCarthyism” whenever any- 
one questions their right to feed at tax- 
payers’ expense. 

What a pity that so-called intellec- 
tuals have to resort to such anti-intellec- 
tual arguments in trying to defend a 
Federal subsidy for a study of “comic 
strips.” 

All will recall that Lord MacCauley, 
predicted this in reviewing Randalls bi- 
ography of President Thomas Jefferson, 
over 150 years ago. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S EFFORTS 
FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM DESERVE 
THE HIGHEST COMMENDATION 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we all 
read with profound interest President 
Johnson’s disclosure yesterday of his un- 
tiring efforts to bring peace to Vietnam. 
No man has been more sincere in trying 
to find a way to resolve this conflict than 
President Johnson. 

In an exchange of letters disclosed 
yesterday, we saw the refusal by Hanoi 
of the President’s very generous offer— 
an offer which was much more generous 
than one would ever expect in time of 
war—to resolve this conflict. 

The arrogant refusal by Ho Chi Minh 
clearly demonstrates the Communists do 
not want to end the war. But more im- 
portant, Ho Chi Minh’s refusal demon- 
strates more clearly than anything else 
President Johnson's wisdom in continu- 
ing the bombing of North Vietnam. 

I hope this will silence those who have 
been trying to undermine President 
Johnson’s effort toward victory in Viet- 
nam. 

Certainly President Johnson has ex- 
emplified the highest tradition of our Re- 
public by holding in one hand the olive 
branch of peace and in the other an 
arrow to curb those who would seek to 
destroy us. He has made a very sincere 
effort to end the war. I believe this coun- 
try should now rally behind its President 
and help him bring this war to a suc- 
cessful victorious conclusion. 

Mr. Johnson’s letter to Ho Chi Minh 
is the latest of a whole series of efforts 
we and others have made to end the 
conflict. I should like to read this im- 
pressive record of efforts to end the war. 
I hope Mr. Johnson’s critics would study 
this list carefully. 

Here is the record of our untiring ef- 
fort to restore peace: 

SELECTED U.S. AND THIRD PARTY VIETNAM 
PEACE EFFORTS SINCE 1964 

1. Laos Conference. 

2. U.N. Security Council invitation to 
Hanoi—August 7, 1964. 

3. Seventeen Non-Aligned Nations Ap- 
peal—April 1, 1965. 

4. President Johnson’s speech at Johns 
Hopkins University—April 7, 1966. 

5. Indian Government Proposal—April, 
1965. 

6. U.N. Secretary General peace efforts— 
April, 1965. 

7. Commonwealth Prime Ministers Initia- 
tive—June, 1965. 

8. Davies Mission—July, 1965. 

9. President's letter to U Thant—July 28, 
1965. 

10. Ambassador Goldberg's letter to Pres- 
ident on U.N. Security Council—July 30, 
1965. 

11. Indian-Yugoslay Proposal—Aug us t, 
1965. 

12. UK. 
1965. 

13. Cambodian Proposal for ICC Expan- 
sion—December, 1965. 

14. Pope Paul VI Appeal—December 19, 
1965. 

15. Peace offensive—Communicated with 
115 governments with six Presidential en- 
voys visiting 34 capitals—December-—January 
1965-66. 

16. Ronning Mission—June, 1966. 

8 Asian Conference Initiative August 6, 
1966. 


12-Nation Appeal—December, 
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18. U.N. Secretary General Proposal—Au- 
gust 31, 1966. r 

19. Ambassador Goldberg’s General As- 
sembly Address—September 22, 1966. 

20. British Six Point Plan—October 6, 
1966. 

21. Manila 
1966. 

22. Ambassador Goldberg's letter to U 
Thant— December 19, 1966. 

23. British proposal for cessation of hos- 
tilities— December 30, 1966. 

24. President's letter to Pope Paul—Feb- 
ruary 8. 1967. 

25. Continuous bilateral contacts with 
Communist capitals, including talks with 
Chinese Ambassador in Warsaw—1964 to 
present. 

26. Bombing pauses: 

(1) May 12 to 17, 1965 (5 days). 

(2) December 24, 1965 to January 30, 1966 
(37 days). 

(3) December 23 to 25, 1966 (2 days). 

(4) December 30, 1966, to January 1, 1967 
(2 days). 

(5) February 7 to 13, 1967 (6 days). 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois. It is time for 
some of those in this country, who have 
asked for another bombing pause, to ask 
Ho Chi Minh to pause somewhere in his 
aggression. How can anyone, after read- 
ing Ho Chi Minh’s answer to the Presi- 
dent, fail to unite behind our President 
and our fighting men in Vietnam? 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. This is the answer 
to those who want another pause in the 
bombing. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I do 
hope this country will now rally behind 
its President as one man, because Mr. 
Johnson has demonstrated his effort to 
bring this war to a successful conclusion. 
Let us all now get behind the President in 
whatever plan he proposes to win the 
war. 


Communique—October 25, 


TREATMENT OF LT. GEN. LEWIS 
B. HERSHEY AT HOWARD UNI- 
VERSITY 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
try has a right to be indignant concern- 
ing the treatment Lt. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey received at Howard University 
yesterday. 

Here is a university that is almost com- 
pletely underwritten by the Federal Goy- 
ernment and paid for by taxpayers of all 
races. But the students did not even 
have the courtesy to let General Hershey 
explain his views on the draft and col- 
lege deferments. 
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I disagree with some of General Her- 
shey's recent conclusions, but I will de- 
fend his right to express those views any- 
where in America without interference 
by idiotic and irresponsible and subsi- 
dized students. 

If this continues, not only at Howard 
University but at other colleges through- 
out the United States where other officials 
have received similar treatment—notably 
the Secretary of Defense—college defer- 
ments may become a thing of the past. 
This is fair warning to every college stu- 
dent in America. Yesterday’s incident 
could well cause many of us to have sec- 
ond thoughts on this vital subject. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I completely 
agree with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina. 
I, too, read with disgust the news re- 
porting of the incident at Howard Uni- 
versity on yesterday. I want to associate 
myself with the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The legislative commit- 
tee which deals with Howard University, 
and also the Appropriations Committee 
which deals with it, ought to take due 
note of what transpired on yesterday. 

Mr. RIVERS. Every Member of Con- 
gress ought to know the reason for the 
lavish and generous treatment we have 
accorded to Howard University over the 
years. Each Member who wishes to 
know can look at the appropriations. 

I believe they should be more respon- 
sible, situated as they are in the shadow 
of the Capitol. Of course, it is an en- 
tirely integrated school, and it is almost 
completely subsidized. 

This should not happen in the Nation's 
Capital. Certainly a man like General 
Hershey, who is loving, resourceful, dedi- 
cated, and a patriotic American, should 
not be refused permission to speak in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

My God, what are we coming to? | 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ADMISSION OF ILLINOIS TO THE 
UNION 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted today to join with other Mem- 
bers of the Illinois congressional delega- 
tion in introducing legislation to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage 
stamp in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the admission of the 
State of Illinois to the Union, which will 
take place in 1968. 

I hope and trust that the House will 
act promptly and favorably on this pro- 
posal. A 
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POSTAGE RATES ON MATERIAL FOR 
THE BLIND AND OTHER HANDI- 
CAPPED PERSONS 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the third time since coming to the Con- 
gress in 1963, I am today introducing 
legislation relating to rates of postage 
on certain materials for the blind and 
other handicapped persons, and I urge 
prompt and favorable consideration of 
this proposal. 

This legislation would make certain 
technical changes in the postal rate laws 
to facilitate the greater use of the mail in 
furthering the educational, social, cul- 
tural, and economic opportunities of 
blind persons and other persons who 
cannot use or read conventionally printed 
material because of a physical im- 
pairment. 

As disabled Americans are enabled to 
attain lives of self- responsibility, the 
entire Nation is enriched. I sincerely 
hope that prompt attention can be given 
to this amendment which will mean so 
much to a segment of our population 
which has done so much to overcome 
a handicap and enter into a full and 
useful life as a self-supporting and con- 
tributing group in our society. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM MARCH 23 
UNTIL APRIL 3, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 292) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 292 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
two Houses adjourn on Thursday, March 23, 
1967, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian, Monday, April 3, 1967. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORITY FOR CLERK TO RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES FROM THE 
SENATE AND FOR THE SPEAKER 
TO SIGN TRULY ENROLLED BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS DUR- 
ING THE ADJOURNMENT FROM 
MARCH 23 TO APRIL 3 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House from 
March 23 to April 3, 1967, the Clerk be 
authorized to receive messages from the 
Senate and that the Speaker be author- 
ized to sign any enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions duly passed by the two 
Houses and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 44] 
Ashley Hanna Railsback 
Bolling Hathaway Rees 
Bow Hébert Resnick 
Cahill Herlong Ronan 
Cederberg Holifield Rostenkowski 
Celler Hungate Smith, Okla. 
Colmer Jacobs Watts 
Corbett Lukens White 
Cunningham McEwen Widnall 
Dawson MacGregor Wiliams, Miss 
Dent Martin Willis 
Flynt O'Hara, Mich. Wright 
Gibbons Pepper 
Goodell Pool 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1968 


Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 7501) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain independent agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate continue not 
to exceed 3 hours, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] and 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 7501), with 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK} in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] will be rec- 
ognized for 1½ hours and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] will be 
recognized for 1144 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED]. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, my subcommittee is 
very happy and pleased that we are able 
to bring at this early date in the session 
the first appropriation bill of the year. 
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At the outset, I want to express my per- 
sonal appreciation to the members of 
the subcommittee and to the members 
of the staff for their hard and diligent 
work, which made it possible to bring 
this bill here today. I not only appre- 
ciate their cooperation and hard work, 
but I might say we come here today with 
a considerably improved appearance this 
year due to the fact that we have had 
the charming and very able gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. Rem] as one of our 
members. We believe she has made a 
very fine contribution to our labors. 

We have brought a bill that I believe 
all the experts agree is the most difficult 
of all our appropriation bills to cut. 
This bill deals with the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, the Executive 
Office of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies. Some of these func- 
tions are in the field of very definite and 
very necessary public services, so there 
is not as much room for discretionary 
cutting here as is possible in some of 
the other bills. 

The committee had before it a request 
for authorized spending of $7,613,787,000. 
We have made a total cut of $112,122,000. 
Of this, $11,962,000 is in the Treasury 
Department request, $99,660,000 in the 
Post Office Department request, and the 
other $500,000 in the Executive Offices 
and independent agencies items. 

Up to the present time these agencies 
have been authorized to spend for the 
current fiscal year $6,703,748,135, but 
this amount will be increased consider- 
ably by necessary and pending supple- 
mentals to finish out this year, brought 
on by two major items. One is the pay 
raise increase and the other is the 
increased work load. 

I believe there is a factor about this 
bill which the Members ought to keep 
in mind as they consider the request for 
money. 

Of the $74 billion involved here, about 
80 percent is for personal services, pay 
and fringe benefits to employees. 

In this bill we provide for 827,000 of 
the people who work for the Federal 
Government, which is 52 percent of all 
civilian employment, which in January 
of this year totaled 1,601,745. This is 
exclusive of civilians working in the 
Military Establishment. It puts in focus 
a very important fact to consider, that 
we are here dealing with more than half 
of the people who work for the Federal 
Government in civilian agencies. 

Therefore, when workloads, measura- 
ble as they are in this bill, require this 
type of manpower, there is not as much 
opportunity to make reductions as we 
might ordinarily hope for. 

In further information about the per- 
sonal services part of the bill, the Treas- 
ury Department will spend $762,983,000 
of its budget for personal services, the 
Post Office Department will spend $5,- 
266,047,000 of its budget for personal 
services, the Executive Office of the 
President will spend $15,943,000, and the 
independent offices included here will 
spend another $2,707,000; thus bringing 
the total amount in the bill for personal 
services to $6,047,680,000. 

This situation is not typical to this 
degree in any of the other bills we con- 
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sider, and I wanted to stress it at the 
beginning today to help the Members 
have a better way to evaluate what we 
are proposing. 

In the Treasury phase of our opera- 
tions, the workload the agencies carry on 
determines almost entirely the amount 
of money required. The workloads they 
handle are beyond their control, and to 
a great extent, of course, the amounts of 
money set up here for some of these 
items are estimates, because in the final 
analysis they will have to pay or do what 
the public requires of them as the fiscal 
year goes along. 

There is one item I wanted to talk 
about on the Treasury side of the bill, 
and that is the Bureau of Customs. For 
the first time I can recall since I have 
been connected with this subcommittee, 
we have gone above the budget estimate. 
On the item for the Bureau of Customs, 
we have added $300,000 over the budget 
request, which will provide for 50 addi- 
tional personnel for this agency. 

I think Members realize that a com- 
mittee which traditionally stays within 
or under the budget estimates must have 
some very compelling reasons when it 
goes above the budget request. This 
certainly is true in connection with the 
committee’s action here. 

The customs service of the country, 
like all other service agencies, has been 
experiencing an unprecedented impact 
of work. We made a survey and found 
that in the past 20 years the number of 
people arriving in the United States and 
being serviced by customs has increased 
207 percent. The number of customs 
entries has increased by 300 percent. 

Customs collections have gone up 478 
percent, but during these same 20 years 
the personnel has only risen 4 percent. 
Customs today is making its collections 
at a cost of less than 344 cents on the 
dollar, which is the lowest cost in the 
history of the customs service, and I 
think is one of the finest records of any 
agency of our Government. 

Customs will process, for instance, 
more than 200 million people this year. 
The estimates are that in the next fiscal 
year they will be required to process 210 
million people. That is several million 
more than the entire population of this 
country. It has only been in the last 
2 or 3 years that the number of people 
going through customs exceeded the 
total national population. In addition 
to the number of persons they will have 
to process, they have a great increase in 
the number of vehicles and carriers that 
they process, This current year I think 
they estimate there will be about 58 mil- 
lion carriers of persons and merchandise 
arriving from foreign countries. In the 
coming year this number will go up to 
over 63 million. 

There is one additional factor that is 
going to make the coming year a very 
difficult one for customs in terms of its 
manpower, and that is the fact that the 
Exposition in Canada is expected to 
draw many, many thousands of Amer- 
icans across the border. This will be 
new or additional work that customs 
must be prepared to meet. 

The committee has been rather strict 
on this agency in the last several years 
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on the manpower requests they have 
made because, as you know, the Con- 
gress authorized a reorganization of the 
customs service. We eliminated collec- 
tors and set up new regions. This pro- 
gram has now been finished. While it 
has enabled the customs service to gain 
some additional manpower, even after 
that gain has been absorbed the need 
for additional people continues to go up 
and up. 

I think if we do not make this adjust- 
ment we are proposing here today, we 
are going to cause unnecessary and un- 
due hardship on those who have to have 
the service of customs. The committee 
was literally flooded with requests from 
those people who use customs from al- 
most every port of entry in the country 
pleading with us to give them more man- 
power so that their business could be ex- 
pedited more efficiently. 

The most important thing to remem- 
ber about this particular item, I believe, 
is that by adding this extra $300,000 to 
their budget and making it possible for 
them to take on an additional 50 inspec- 
tors, they will bring in several million 
dollars of additional revenue. Since the 
customs service is now bringing well 
over $2 billion a year into the Federal 
Treasury in customs collections, and 
since this need to tighten up their col- 
lections cries out for a solution, it seems 
to me that it is most important that we 
take this action this year. 

The remainder of the Treasury part of 
the bill is fairly routine. Some of the 
agencies have been able to absorb pay 
raises and other costs. Some have ab- 
sorbed the cost of extra workloads. I 
might say here that it has been a real 
pleasure for me to have had the oppor- 
tunity through the years to get to know 
the people who operate these agencies of 
our Government. They are not only 
very dedicated, but we find they are 
some of the most efficient people in the 
entire country who are engaged in serv- 
ing these agencies and, through them, 
our citizens. I think you will find in the 
hearings where we took occasion many 
times to pay tribute to these folks for 
a job well done. I think it is well to 
repeat this here today. 

In the Internal Revenue Service we 
made a fairly sizable cut in some of their 
requests for manpower. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Members know, 
the Internal Revenue Service is now in 
the first full year of automated proc- 
essing of income tax returns. The pro- 
gram is going along in an excellent fash- 
ion. We are very happy with it. We 
believe that the time is at hand when 
manpower savings should begin to show 
up. 

The budget requested 1,784 new em- 
ployees for the Compliance activity. We 
allowed only 784. This addition will 
bring their total number of people en- 
gaged in the Compliance phase of the 
Internal Revenue Service activities to 
around 44,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents a sizable 
operation. I feel that the Department 
will be able to get through the year in 
good shape based upon what we have 
allowed them here today. 

Mr, Chairman, of course the big head- 
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ache in this bill, as always, is the Post 
Office Department. 

If Members will read the hearings 
they will see that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral opened his statement to the commit- 
tee with this remark: 

We are in a race with catastrophe. 


Anyone who knows anything about the 
American mail system today must realize 
that it is confronted with some of the 
biggest problems possible to conceive. 
The Department is not only experiencing 
an unprecedented increase in the volume 
of mail, it is currently delivering mail 
at the rate of 80 billion pieces a year, 
which is greater than all the mail han- 
died in the balance of the world com- 
bined. 

During the last few years, mail volume 
has grown by leaps and bounds, and the 
facilities normally used to transport mail 
over the country—the railway passenger 
trains—have continued to decline. 
Twenty years ago we had in operation 
over 10,000 mail trains carrying our mail. 
Today we have only about 800. So, Mr. 
Chairman, the Post Office Department 
has been compelled to substitute other 
types of surface and air transportation 
in its effort to continue moving this 
ever-increasing flood of mail. And nat- 
urally many other problems have con- 
fronted the Department. 

In this bill we have tried to provide 
what we feel to be an adequate amount of 
funds which the Department will need 
in its effort to continue battling this 
problem of the ever-increasing volume of 
mail and to try to perfect better mecha- 
nization with which to handle the mail 
volume in the years ahead. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at this point, 
or would the gentleman prefer to com- 
piste his initial statement before yield- 

g. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FARB- 
STEIN] will withhold his question until 
I have made my general statement, then 
I shall be happy to yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the major cut which 
we have made here is reflected in the Bu- 
reau of Operations of the Post Office De- 
partment. I want the Members to un- 
derstand just what this means. 

The Department must take into ac- 
count all of the factors concerned in 
its operations, which involve such things 
as the additional manpower needed to 
put into effect 6-day delivery of parcel 
post, the additional manpower needed to 
provide door-to-door delivery, a matter 
in which the Congress has expressed 
much interest, and many other improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, based on present wage 
scales and other costs, it will cost the De- 
partment about $48 million to handle a 
1-percent increase in volume in the pro- 
jection for the next fiscal year. The De- 
partment says that it expects an increase 
in volume of 4.5 percent. The commit- 
tee, taking into account all of the factors 
that are used in making such estimates, 
disagreed with that figure. The commit- 
tee, in its judgment, feels that the figure 
will be about 3 percent. Therefore, the 
amount of about $72 million of this re- 
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duction is based upon our estimate as to 
what the increased volume will be. We 
feel that the increased volume will be 3 
percent while the Department feels it will 
be 4½ percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to remind the 
members of the committee that a 3-per- 
cent increase here means we are talking 
about 2,400 million pieces more mail than 
the 80 billion pieces which the Depart- 
ment is now handling. 

In other words, if there is a 3-percent 
increase next year they will be dealing 
with 82.5 billion pieces of mail instead of 
what they now handle. If the 4.5 per- 
cent increase is more accurate, of course 
they will be dealing with something in 
the neighborhood of more than 84 bil- 
lion pieces of mail. 

If the volume of mail is more than the 
committee thinks it will be, it would be 
a matter for the executive branch, in the 
light of actual experience, to make a 
showing and request supplemental funds. 
They would have to do this even if we 
were both wrong, and the volume of mail 
was over what even they estimate, which 
has been the case in the last 2 years. So 
we think this is merely a little tighter ap- 
proach and, therefore, recommend it. 

The committee always came within 
one-tenth of 1 percent of being correct 
in its estimates. The last 2 years, of 
course, no one has really figured out yet 
what caused such an explosion of mail. 
But the indications are, and there have 
been many since the Christmas rush, 
that the mail volume is leveling off. It 
is becoming a more normal, measurable 
thing than it was. And since there are 
other factors that do make an impact on 
volume, we believe that we are safe in 
saying that the increase next year will 
be not more than 3 percent, and we have 
made allowance for that. 

They had asked in the bill last year for 
permission to transfer 5 percent of ap- 
propriations from one item to the other. 
This was denied. Then the Congress 
passed a bill which authorizes the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to place such 
transfer authority in the bill if it sees 
fit. In the cases of the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments the committee 
has not seen fit to give the transfer au- 
thority again this year, and here is why: 
Had the 5 percent transfer authority 
been available to the Department last 
year, it would not have come close to 
solving their problems, and it would not 
solve any sizeable problem this year. 
The big cost of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is in the operations area—the col- 
lection, handling, and delivery of mail— 
and 5 percent of the other items would 
be a rather insignificant sum if the Post 
Office Department was hit with a mail 
volume increase several percentage 
points above their estimates. So we 
worked out with the Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget last year a pro- 
gram that enabled them to dip into their 
fourth quarter money for something over 
$400 million to meet these unexpected 
and unforeseen costs. Now they need to 
replenish the fourth quarter funds 
through a supplemental. 

We do not believe that the 5 percent 
transfer authority is justified, and we 
have denied it. 

I am sure you will remember that 
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through the wisdom of Congress a De- 
partment of Transportation was created 
last year, and the Coast Guard, which 
had been in this Treasury bill all these 
years, has been transferred to the new 
Department. We have adjusted all of 
the figures here and in our report to re- 
flect that transfer. So the Coast Guard 
is not included in this bill. 

For a number of years post office build- 
ings and Federal buildings with postal 
space, have been constructed by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. But in the 
act covering public buildings, it provides 
that the General Services Administration 
may, if it chooses to do so, delegate to the 
Postmaster General the authority to 
plan, supervise and construct its own 
federally owned postal facilities. These 
are solely for postal operations. This 
was done this year and there was a 
budget request for $55 million to start the 
program, 

The committee has cut this back to $45 
million because the program is just get- 
ting started. All the projects involved 
have been authorized by action of the 
Congress and all the projects will be 
built. 

Since this is a brandnew function in 
the Department, it is the committee’s 
opinion that to start from scratch and 
to get a brandnew program going they 
will be hard pressed to do even $45 mil- 
lion worth of work in the coming year. 
Therefore, we think this will be sufficient 
money to get this new program started 
in the Department. 

I think the Congress should know that 
the need for these new industrial-type 
postal facilities is so great that in the 
next few years you are going to see this 
item go up probably two or three times 
what it is now. We just cannot go on 
hoping to handle the flood of mail that 
we are getting with the kind of facilities 
that we now have. 

We are going to have to modernize 
and we are going to have to build new 
facilities, and we are going to have to 
mechanize as many of them as possible 
if we are going to have any hope at all 
of cmd with the tremendous volume of 
mail. 

Now, one thing that I think will indi- 
cate probably as well as any other sta- 
tistic that I can give as to the sort of 
impact that the Post Office Department 
is working under, is the fact that they 
will have as of this month 1,300,000 more 
stops or addresses to deliver mail to than 
they had a year ago. 

For many years now we have been 
adding over 1,000,000 stops a year. No 
machine in the world has been invented, 
and I do not think it ever will be, that 
will take mail out of the post office work- 
shops and deliver it to your front door. 
It takes a human being to do that. So 
every time we have a large number of 
new stops added, we just have to add 
new manpower and I do not know any 
other way to do that. 

The country is growing and so this 
manpower demand is growing. We just 
have to meet this situation. That is 
one of the major reasons for the 25,000 
additional employees that the depart- 
ment has requested here and that we 
have granted. 
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Incidentally, when we use the word 
“mailstop,” that stop may be an apart- 
ment house where there may be two or 
three hundred apartments, but that is 
considered one stop. So when you are 
talking about 1,300,000 additional stops, 
you are really talking about a lot more 
than 1,300,000 additional people getting 
the mail. 

So this is an indicator—not only of 
the additional number of places that 
they have to take mail to than they 
ever had before, but that they have 
more mail to take to these stops. 

The average mail received per capita 
has gone up, I would say, over 30 per- 
cent in the last 2 or 3 years. We are 
living in a literate age and the flood 
of mail received by the Post Office De- 
partment is a dramatic indication of 
just how literate we have become. 

The committee wants to make it plain 
that in the item of building construc- 
tion we are not trying to keep these 
needed facilities from being provided. 
We are just trying to keep it in balance 
so that a good and an efficient program 
can be started and maintained. This 
item of $45 million that I am talking 
about is just one of several ways that 
additional facilities are made available 
to the Post Office Department. 

The same people who have to oper- 
ate this program are already engaged 
in the lease program, and they project 
over 900 additional facilities this year. 
We have been adding between 800 and 
1,000 of leased facilities a year for a 
great number of years. When you re- 
member that we have 33,000 postal sta- 
tions in the country to be housed, these 
figures are not very big. Some of these 
leased facilities are rather large. 

For example, we have something be- 
tween 80 and 85 fairly sizable leased 
facilities in the planning stage right 
now, and there are, I think, 14 in this 
new federally owned phase of it. In 
addition, we have two other items in 
the bill which require the attention of 
postal engineers, and that is in connec- 
tion with modifying or enlarging exist- 
ing federally owned buildings occupied 
for postal purposes. 

We are trying to air condition thou- 
sands of workshops throughout the coun- 
try. We are improving the lighting, and 
in many places we are having to increase 
the dock facilities because the move- 
ment of mail has changed to trucks. The 
old post offices just were not planned 
for this type of transportation. We 
are having to add onto these facilities 
and make old buildings usable and more 
efficient. So there is a problem that is 
contributing millions of square feet of 
additional floor space every year to the 
Post Office Department to house its post- 
al operations. 

Taking everything into account, I be- 
lieve we have been very generous in the 
amount of funds we have allowed for 
these several items. I am sure that we 
shall accomplish in the coming year 
about all of the new construction and 
the improved facilities that could be ef- 
ficiently accomplished. It is not just 
the quantity of what you do; it is the 
quality, but of course, we want to go as 
rapidly as we can. We want to go ata 
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pace that we know is the most efficient 
pace, for haste can make a lot of waste 
in this type of operation. It is going to 
take many years to lick this problem. 
We want it to be a good, sound program 
that will not only do the job but also 
make the Members of Congress proud 
in knowing that they had a part in mak- 
ing it effective. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 10 of your bill you add $45 million 
for postal public buildings. Of that $16 
million is for a substructure for the New 
York Morgan Station. 

Mr. STEED. That is correct. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I understand that 
nothing will be able to be done here in 
view of the fact that there is no appro- 
priation to cover site acauisition, design, 
and preconstruction expenses. 

The reason I make that statement is 
that the original request of $55 million 
was reduced to $45 million, within a cou- 
ple of hundred thousand dollars, what- 
ever it may be, $10 million thereof be- 
ing cut off. There will only be about 
$10 million left for costs of site acquisi- 
tion, design and preconstruction ex- 
penses in 11 different cities, and the cost 
of the site acquisition, design and pre- 
construction for the Morgan Street Sta- 
tion in my district—and I would like to 
tell you something about it—will be $6.7 
million. There just is not enough money 
to cover this. 

Let me give you some of the back- 
ground, Mr. Chairman. This project 
was started about 2 years ago when they 
first started talking about extending the 
Morgan Street Station because it was a 
very important station. As a result, 
they started agitation to get the tenants 
in several of the apartment houses or 
tenements in that area—and this is a 
low-cost area—to move out. 

I tried to get the Post Office Depart- 
ment to buy up some old buildings and 
renovate them and move these people 
out, these under-privileged people, into 
these other homes. I hoped the Post 
Office Department perhaps would make 
some effort to help relocate these peo- 
ple. They said they could not do it be- 
cause they did not have any authority 
and they did not have any money. 

I called the Housing Authority and 
they said, “We have no money for this.” 
What happens? These people are now 
being evicted because these buildings are 
to be demolished for the Morgan Street 
Station. I understand at the end of this 
month the contract of demolition will be 
signed. A number of people have been 
evicted and the cty is paying the cost of 
relocating them. I understand the Fed- 
eral Government will pay the cost of re- 
locating the commercial tenants. There 
are still some people there. 

With this $10 million reduction, ac- 
cording to the letter I have from the 
Postmaster General, it will take another 
year before they will even start the sub- 
structure or at least start site acquisi- 
tion. They cannot use any part of the 
$16 million for the substructure until 
they first acquire the site. This pro- 
posal does not give them any money for 
acquiring the site because it reduces the 
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appropriation to the extent of $10 mil- 
lion. 

Will the gentleman please explain that 
situation today so that I may under- 
stand how we can build, or how the 
Post Office people can build a substruc- 
ture when they have not enough money 
to buy the site, and they have not enough 
money for planning and design? 

Mr. STEED. I will tell the gentleman 
what I know about this. This whole 
package, the 12 items for planning and 
two for construction, were delivered 
lock, stock, and barrel by GSA to the 
Post Office under this new agreement. 
When the Post Office Department 
brought this to us, they had it broken 
down into planning and site acquisition 
and actual construction. The only in- 
formation we have is that they need $16 
million for the substructure of the 
Morgan Street Station for the coming 
fiscal year for construction. We allowed 
every penny of it. If they need anything 
else, they have not told us anything 
about it. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. If the gentleman 
will allow me to interrupt, when he talks 
about construction, he means founda- 
tion or substructure? He cannot mean 
construction of the post office, because 
that costs over $80 billion. 

Mr, STEED. Part of this project was 
accomplished by GSA before they turned 
it over to the Post Office Department. 
If our information is correct—and I have 
no reason to doubt it—the project is now 
at the point where the substructure work 
can be started and they need $16 million 
for that, and we allowed it. 

We, of course, know that the total cost 
of the Morgan Street Station will be 
more than $79 million. As the work pro- 
ceeds, it is expected that additional funds 
will be made available over the 3- or 
4-year period which they expect to use 
in the completion of the building. But 
there is no point in appropriating all the 
money this year, because they will not 
be at a point where they can use more 
than $16 million. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. How can they start 
@ substructure when they have not 
enough money for site acquisition, which 
they still have not acquired, and when 
they still have not enough money for de- 
sign and planning? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
cord of the hearings is clear. The money 
for the site and planning has been ap- 
propriated and has been spent. Further- 
more, on page 600 of the hearings, it can 
be seen that I asked this question: 

Mr. Contr. Let me have that figure again; 
is it $80 million for New York? 

Mr. COFFMAN. Yes, for New York. The $16 
million shown here is for the first phase of 
a three-phase construction project and that 
is for the foundation and substructure. We 
will do this in three phases. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. I spoke to the Post 
Office Department this morning, and I 


have a letter. Let me read it at this 


time. It is in connection with what the 
gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. CONTE. Let me go one step fur- 
ther. Look on page 600 of the hearings. 
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There it can be seen that the Post Office 
has listed all the new post office buildings 
to be constructed under this authority. 
When we get to site and design for fiscal 
year 1967 for New York, for the Morgan 
Street Station, there is no money for site 
and design in 1967. Then we get to 1968, 
and there is $6,796,000 for the Morgan 
Street Station. 

What it means is that this money has 
already been taken out of the site acqui- 
sition account. That fund will be reim- 
bursed from this appropriation for the 
money they have already spent for the 
Morgan Street Station. 

Mr.FARBSTEIN. Will the gentleman 
please listen to this letter? I inquired 
of the Post Office Department this morn- 
ing. I read in yesterday’s newspaper 
that the appropriation for the Morgan 
post office had been reduced so that 
there was no money for such acquisition, 
planning and design and until this 
money is in the bill the building cannot 
be built. People, in the meantime, are 
being dispossessed. 

This letter says—and it is a letter ad- 
dressed to me— 

As you know, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee eliminated $10.8 million from the De- 
partment’s $55.8 million appropriation re- 
quest for Postal Public Buildings. You have 
asked what effect this cut will have on the 
proposed new Morgan Station project in your 
district. 

This action could delay the very impor- 
tant Morgan Station project for a year or 
more. As you know, the Morgan Station 
project includes a new facility and the com- 
plete remodeling of the present Morgan 
Annex, the over-all cost of which is about 
$80 million. 

The appropriation bill reported out by the 
committee contains a line item of $16 mil- 
lion for the foundation of the new Morgan 
Station facility. It also contains another 
line item of $18.8 million for the construc- 
tion of the St. Louis project. Thus, these 
two line items require the expenditure of 
$34.8 million of the $45 million appropri- 
ated. This leaves $10.2 million for site, de- 
sign, and other expenses for 11 projects pre- 
sented to the Committee as a justification for 
the appropriation. These 11 projects would 
require the expenditure of $20.9 million, and 
they include the site and design funds for 
the New York project. 


The $20 million includes the site and 
design funds for the construction proj- 
ect, so they have not received any money 
for that. 

Mr. STEED. Let me answer the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Will the gentleman 
permit me to finish reading the letter? 

Mr. STEED. Very well. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I continue: 

Obviously, with only $10.8 million avail- 
able to meet $20.9 million of requirements, 
the Postmaster General is placed in a posi- 
tion of having to make a decision as to which 
projects will go forward through the site and 
design stage. Since the construction funds 
are “no year” funds the decision could very 
well be that the New York project would be 
delayed for a year or more. 

I think you can readily see the problem 
that this appropriation cut presents to the 
Postmaster General. Either the Morgan Sta- 
tion project must be delayed or some other 
project of equal importance would have to 
be delayed. 


So it comes down to a situation where 
the Morgan Station is going to be de- 
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layed for a year. This is being done de- 
spite the fact that people presently liv- 
ing there are being dispossessed. 

Mr. STEED. For the Recorp, will the 
gentleman tell me who signed that letter. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Amos J. Coffman, 
Acting Assistant Postmaster General. It 
is dated March 22, 1967. 

Mr. STEED. The reason I wanted that 
information is that if what is said there, 
is what they are going to do, I guarantee 
it will be a different story when they 
come back next year. 

This is the true story. They have a 
fund of $31 million for site acquisition. 
They have dipped into that fund for $8 
million, including the $6 million for the 
site and planning for the Morgan Street 
Station. Now they want the money to 
pay back to the other fund what they 
have taken out. 

The work the gentleman is worrying 
about has already been financed, and 
this will go to start the first of three 
phases of construction, and is earmarked 
in this bill. There can be no way on 
earth that this Morgan Street Station 
can be delayed 1 day and any justifica- 
tion made for it whatsoever. 

This I assure the gentleman, because 
any work affected by the cut in this bill 
would be on projects not listed in this 
bill. It would be those projects that 
might have an opportunity to be accom- 
plished under the other program—the 
lease program—for which the $31 million 
revolving fund is intended. 

The gentleman has no worry. If they 
think that we have done anything to the 
Morgan Street Station here, they are 
going to have one busy day explaining it 
to the subcommittee. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Will the gentleman 
agree, in keeping with what he has said, 
to accept an amendment to the effect 
that of the money appropriated $6.7 mil- 
lion shall be used for site acquisition, for 
design and for preconstruction expenses 
for the Morgan Street Station? 

Mr. STEED. There is no point to it. 
That part of the project has already been 
financed. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Not according to 
the letter. According to the letter this 
may be held up for a year because they 
have no funds for this purpose. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I should like to call 
the attention of our colleague from New 
York to page 600 of the hearings, where 
there is a table which shows the “esti- 
mated cost of those projects under the 
delegation of authority to construct post 
office buildings and estimated year of 
obligation.” 

The Morgan Station is listed there 
with $6,796,000. Of course, the con- 
struction funds are extended across the 
table. 

So what the chairman is trying to tell 
the gentleman is that his project is 
funded. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Wait a minute. 
On page 503, under site acquisition, de- 
sign, and preconstruction, we have $20,- 
977,000 which is required to purchase 
sites, design and preconstruction of the 
11 projects listed below. In these listed 
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below is the New York Morgan Station. 
It is on page 503 of the hearings. You 
look at that and tell me what itis. Has 
it or has it not been acquired? You say 
it has, and in your record it shows the 
$20 million sought is to be used in part 
for the site acquisition of the Morgan 
Street Station. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Of course, we cannot 
legislate on the basis of letters that are 
written and sent up here. 

Mr. STEED. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. We have gone into that, 
and my information is similar to the in- 
formation that the chairman of the sub- 
committee has, namely, that this site 
has already been acquired and they have 
used money from the other account. 
The same situation applies in St. Louis. 
What they want this $9 million for is to 
take it in the right hand and pay the 
left hand back for the money they trans- 
ferred from another account. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. How does the gen- 
tleman explain what appears on page 
503? 

Mr. JONAS. I will offer a suggestion. 
You have been in touch with the Depart- 
ment this morning. Call up right now 
and ask if the information given you 
this afternoon by the chairman is not 
true. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I did just that 
and spoke to Mr. Corrman this morn- 
ing, and that is why I am standing on 
my feet at this time. 

Mr. JONAS. The letter says it may 
be delayed. It does not say it will be 
delayed. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. On page 503 of your 
record it says of the $20 million they are 
requesting $6,796,000 is to be for the New 
York post office, the Morgan Street Sta- 
tion Post Office. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from New York the item on page 
503, is specifically in the amount set forth 
on page 600 and is simply reimbursing 
that account for the moneys that have 
already been spent. This is what both 
the majority and minority leaders are 
trying to explain to you. I assure my 
friend from New York they are giving 
you an accurate explanation and ade- 
quate assurance. 

Mr. STEED. I can understand the 
gentleman's concern, but I will give you 
my assurance, if there is any delay in 
the Morgan Street Station as a result of 
this action, it is because this commit- 
tee has been misled. There will be some 
heads rolling for it. I assure you of that. 
What has happened here today is that 
the Department is a little bit miffed be- 
cause we cut back a little bit of their 
funds. They have come along here and 
hollered “Wolf,” to a lot of the Members, 
and I think we will have a way of adjust- 
ing our differences with the Department 
at the proper time, because I do not ap- 
preciate this. They have deliberately 
added confusion here, The reason why 
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Icannot understand your concern is that 
your project is one of the two in the bill 
that is tied down by line item, and there- 
fore you do not have to have anything 
put in. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I can only repeat 
what I said before in reference to the 
letter and the bill itself. 

Mr. STEED. I told the gentleman that 
his worries do not make sense, because he 
has everything tied down in a line item 
for $16 million for construction. That 
is what I am telling the gentleman and 
saying that what he is asking for is al- 
ready taken care of. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Will the gentle- 
man, in order to clarify the whole situa- 
tion, restore the $10 million you cut? 

Mr. STEED. No. If the gentleman is 
unable to understand what I am telling 
him, I will not change my bill just to 
prove that Iam right. You have noth- 
ing to worry about here as far as your 
project is concerned. There may be 
some difficulty with other projects, but 
there will be some difficulty between the 
Department and me too over this and 
that will not have anything to do with 
these construction projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this opportunity, as the ranking minority 
member of the Treasury-Post Office 
Subcommittee, to add my thoughts on 
this appropriation bill to the views ex- 
pressed by our able chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Once again, under the knowledgeable 
leadership of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, and with the commendable efforts 
of my industrious colleagues of the sub- 
committee, this bill has been brought to 
the Members of this body for their con- 
sideration prior to the Easter recess. 

Our committee has been faced with an 
especially difficult task this year, a task, 
I might add, that will face all of us in 
Congress throughout the year. The 
enormous Federal expenditures that 
have occurred as the result of the war in 
Vietnam and the significant effect that 
these expenditures have had on our econ- 
omy have added a new dimension to 
our responsibiilties. In addition to con- 
sidering the requests of the various 
agencies and departments from the 
standpoint of the legitimate needs of 
those groups, we have had to take into 
account the need for temporarily limit- 
ing or postponing various Government 
activities which must necessarily occur 
during times of conflict. 

We have not taken this additional 
burden lightly. We have given it the 
utmost of consideration in reaching our 
conclusions. Our committee has been 
fully cognizant at all times of the in- 
creased demands placed on our economy, 
our society, and our Government by the 
struggle abroad, and of the need for ad- 
justments to meet those demands. 

At the same time, however, we have 
also been aware of the fact that the 
agencies and departments coming before 
us have had needs, basic and funda- 
mental needs, which must be met. It is 
essential that our Government continue 
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to function effectively at home during 
this period of conflict abroad. The 
agencies covered by this bill will play 
a large role in achieving this effective 
governmental operation and this, too, 
has been of major significance to us in 
our deliberations. 

We have thus been faced with the deli- 
cate and complex job of reaching an ap- 
propriate balance between these im- 
portant interests which I have men- 
tioned. 

I believe that our subcommittee has 
ably met this challenge. I think that this 
is aptly demonstrated by a comparison of 
the actions we recommended last year 
with those that we have proposed for this 
year. Budget requests for the coming 
fiscal year 1968 by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Post Office Department, the 
Executive Office of the President, and 
related independent agencies totaled 
$7,613,787,000. 

We have recommended cutting those 
requests by $112,000,000, or more than 
three times the amount cut by our sub- 
committee from the requests for fiscal 
year 1967 when we trimmed $36,500,000 
from the budget submitted to us. Last 
year’s reductions, furthermore, were 
from a budget which contained an addi- 
tional appropriation of $500,000,000 for 
the operations of the U.S. Coast Guard, 
which is not included in this year’s 
budget, since the Coast Guard has been 
transferred to the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Many of the increases in budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1968 are, as we 
have found so often in the past, the re- 
sult of actions taken by Congress over 
which the particular agency has had no 
control. Examples of these recurring 
mandatory increases include Federal pay 
raises and new programs enacted by the 
Congress to be carried out by specific 
agencies. 

In addition, as is inevitable in a grow- 
ing society and an expanding economy, 
agency workloads have continued to rise. 
The increases in many cases have 
reached inordinate levels. In the Treas- 
ury Department, the Bureau of Customs 
was faced last year with 4,600,000 more 
carriers and 11,000,000 more persons 
entering the United States than had en- 
tered the year before. Commercial im- 
portations increased by 10 percent last 
year, and they are increasing by another 
10 percent this year. 

The Internal Revenue Service esti- 
mates that the number of tax returns 
filed will increase between 1966 and 1968 
by 5 million returns. The mail volume 
of the Post Office has reached the astro- 
nomical figure of 80 billion pieces, equal 
to the entire mail volume for the rest 
of the world, and it still continues to 
climb. 

Increasing workloads are occurring all 
over the Government. They are fact, 
and they cannot be ignored. They are 
constantly creating additional responsi- 
bilities for our agencies which must be 
met if our society is to continue to func- 
tion in an effective and equitable 
manner. 

MECHANIZATION PROGRAMS 


Our subcommittee has for many years 
felt that there was only one way by which 
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our agencies could ever hope to ade- 
quately deal with the excessive workloads 
that they were bound to encounter. We 
have, time and time again, emphasized, 
and strongly supported, programs for the 
mechanization of the various agencies 
under our jurisdiction. 

It has been our view that increased 
productivity from mechanization and 
modernization was an absolute necessity 
for which there was no alternative and 
without which our agencies would not 
conceivably be able to carry out the 
duties which they had been assigned. 

An evaluation of the various programs 
that have been adopted and implemented 
indicates that while all have been suc- 
cessful in achieving some kind of savings 
for the Government, there have been 
varying levels of success. In a few cases 
there is room and need for considerable 
improvement. 

Some of our agencies have established 
remarkable records of achievement and 
I only wish that they could serve as 
beacon lights to every agency in the Gov- 
ernment. These agencies have achieved 
the ultimate goal of mechanization pro- 
grams—a reduction or leveling off of em- 
ployment while workloads continue to 
rise, because of increases in productivity. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, would 
not the gentleman consider the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue one of these 
agencies which has achieved, through 
mechanized equipment, a savings of as 
many as 10,000 or 12,000 employees over 
the years, as a result of adopting mech- 
anization? 

Mr. CONTE. It has, and I intend to 
mention this later on. 

The Bureau of Public Debt has, since 
1957, had an increased workload of 21 
percent. At the same time it has man- 
aged to decrease its manpower needs by 
40 percent. It has had estimated sav- 
ings in personnel costs since 1957 of 
$59,614,000. 

The Bureau of Accounts will again in- 
crease its workload in fiscal year 1968, 
handling a projected 16,500,000 addi- 
tional items over fiscal year 1967, with 
a net reduction of 13 positions. It has, 
since fiscal year 1961, reduced its work 
force by some 713 positions representing 
a full one-third reduction of its total 
force since that time. The remarkable 
accomplishment that this reduction rep- 
resents can only be fully understood by 
examining the extraordinary increase in 
workload which the bureau has experi- 
enced during that same period. In 1961 
the bureau processed 303,777,640 items. 
In fiscal year 1968 it is estimated that 
the bureau will process 426,707,000 items, 
an increase in workload of almost 125 
million items. 

The Office of the Treasurer has had 
increased productivity every year since 
1956 and this will hold true again in 1968. 
Although its workloads have greatly in- 
creased during that time, its employ- 
ment levels have been maintained and 
are lower today than they were in 1956. 
It has had estimated savings from its 
automatic data processing program from 
1963 through 1967 of $19,724,000. 

The Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 
whose Director Henry Holtzclaw, is re- 
tiring this year after 50 years of out- 
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standing service to that organization, 
employed 6,528 people in 1951. By fiscal 
year 1967 the work force had been re- 
duced to 3,313 positions. This transfor- 
mation was accompanied by a 370-per- 
cent increase in unit productivity. It is 
interesting to note that this reduction 
in personnel was accomplished by attri- 
tion and without a single involuntary 
separation of an employee. 

While these four agencies have maxi- 
mized their mechanization achievements 
others have only been partially success- 
ful. In the latter situations, savings 
have occurred to the extent that if the 
programs had not been in existence costs 
would have been higher for the same 
results. These agencies, however, have 
not sufficiently limited personnel in- 
creases. 

The Internal Revenue Service has just 
completed installing the most modern 
system of tax administration in the 
world. All taxpayers in this country are 
now covered under a master file auto- 
matic data processing system. To per- 
form today’s revenue processing work 
without this system would cost an esti- 
mated additional $80,000,000. Further- 
more, the net increased revenue directly 
attributable to this system since 1962 is 
ae $80,000,000 including $27,000,000 in 

6. 

These gains have unfortunately been 
accompanied by new requests for addi- 
tional personnel. This is an unsatisfac- 
tory result for a major mechanization 
program. The committee has therefore 
recommended granting only 784 of IRS’s 
requested 1,784 new positions for its com- 
pliance section. This should give the 
compliance section a sufficient number of 
personnel, over 44,000, to adequately per- 
form its enforcement activities without 
detracting from the effectiveness of our 
automatic data processing system. 

The Post Office has achieved pro- 
ductivity gains in the last 6 years of some 
$1.1 billion. They point out that without 
these gains from mechanization, we 
would today need 1 million people to 
handle the present volume instead of the 
700,000 that we now have. 

Yet these gains have failed to make a 
dent in the continuing deficit of the Post 
Office operation which is projected for 
fiscal year 1968 at an alltime high of 
$1.3 billion, not including any raises in 
postage rates. Nor have they had any 
success in bringing about a leveling off 
of employment which continues to rise 
year after year. The mechanization ef- 
fort in this area has been far below the 
levels that it should have attained. This 
is one of the main reasons for the tre- 
mendous difficulties which we have had 
with our postal system in this country. 

Our committee received under the 
budgets presented to us total requests for 
increased positions of 33,600. It has rec- 
ommended granting 26,750 of those posi- 
tions with 25,000 of them going to Post 
Office operations. It has recommended 
these new positions in cases where it is 
apparent that increased workloads have 
made them necessary for effective opera- 
tions. But it is very clear that personnel 
requirements for the Government must 
reach a leveling off point. This has been 
a major purpose of the mechanization 
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programs which we have been so strongly 
in favor of, and it is our job in Congress 
to see that it is successfully and swiftly 
accomplished. 

BUREAU OF THE MINT 


While increased workloads have been 
the general rule, the Bureau of the Mint 
will have a substantial cutback in opera- 
tions in fiscal year 1968. The coinage 
crisis which found this country so desper- 
ately short of coins of all denominations 
has finally subsided, bringing an end to 
the need for the exceedingly large quan- 
tities of coins which have been manu- 
factured over the past few years. We 
now have large inventories of most of our 
coins at the Treasury and in the Federal 
Reserve banks and their branches. A 
notable exception is the silver half dollar 
which, despite continued production, is 
not staying in circulation. This coin is, 
in fact, no longer being used as a medium 
of exchange and its minting should be 
terminated without delay. 

With the passing of the unusually high 
demand for coins, the mint has projected 
a substantially reduced program of op- 
eration for 1968. It intends to manu- 
facture next year 6.645 billion coins, an 
amount far below the production level 
of the last few years and, accordingly, 
the mint’s budget requests for fiscal year 
1968 were $11,900,000 lower than last 
year’s requests. 

However, the mint will be realizing 
significant cost savings in the manufac- 
ture of coins when the new and modernly 
equipped Philadelphia Mint begins its op- 
erations in January 1968. Furthermore, 
the significant reduction in the need for 
new coins should allow for an even great- 
er cutback in production than presently 
contemplated by the mint. 

Therefore, we have recommended that 
this appropriation be cut by an addi- 
tional $600,000. Based on our final rec- 
ommendation, employment at the mint 
would be reduced by almost 800 em- 
ployees to about 1,500 people. 

Completion of the construction of the 
Philadelphia Mint was originally sched- 
uled for June of 1967. In a so-called 
economy move by the administration, this 
completion date was set back for 6 
months on the theory that we would 
thereby be reducing Government ex- 
penditures. 

What the administration has managed 
to accomplish by this move, however, is a 
marked increase rather than a decrease 
in Government expenditures, by post- 
poning the coin production cost savings 
ara will result from the use of the new 

It has been proposed that the Bureau 
of the Mint be financed by a revolving 
fund rather than through normal con- 
gressional channels. This proposal is ex- 
tremely untimely, however, since it obvi- 
ously involves questions that fall within 
the scope of, and should be considered by, 
the Joint Commission on Coinage which 
has yet to be activated by the President. 

BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


While the Mint foresees substantial 
cutbacks in operations, the Bureau of 
Customs envisions a completely opposite 
picture. 

It projects tremendous increases in 
workload for fiscal year 1968 and for fu- 
ture years thereafter. More than 210 
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million people will cross our borders in 
1968 and by 1970 it is estimated that an 
incredible 400 million people will enter 
and leave this country. Our committee 
has received numerous communications 
from people and groups all across the 
country asserting the need for more 
agents to handle the steadily increasing 
traffic. 

The Bureau of Customs collects in 
total $29 for every $1 it spends. Fur- 
thermore, customs officials have esti- 
mated that they will collect at least $10 
for every $1 spent to hire the additional 
mail examiners that they have requested 
for fiscal year 1968. 

The tremendous increase in workload 
plus the remarkable revenue returns 
brought in by the Bureau relative to the 
costs of collection have led our commit- 
tee in this one instance to recommend 
a greater appropriation than has been 
asked for. In addition to Customs’ re- 
quest for 177 new jobs, we have recom- 
mended that it be given 50 more customs 
agents positions at a cost of $300,000. 

I am certainly hopeful that these jobs 
do not fall subject to the same false econ- 
omy that was applied to 35 of the 60 
customs agents positions that were 
granted last year. In a perfect example 
of being “penny wise and pound foolish,” 
the administration, after originally en- 
dorsing the request for these new posi- 
tions, turned around when they had been 
granted and refused to allow Customs to 
fill 35 of those jobs. 

These jobs would have resulted in rev- 
enues to the Government far in excess 
of the costs of the jobs and this was an 
obvious case where limiting employment 
made no sense whatsoever. 

I must at this time give fair warning 
to the Members of this body that the 
increases that we have recommended for 
Customs for fiscal year 1968 do not even 
begin to cover the budget increases that 
will be needed in the next few years be- 
cause of the extraordinary growth in 
traffic which we will experience. The 
development of the supersonic plane 
which will carry from 350 to 400 persons, 
and the adjustment in processing arrivals 
because of the trend toward spreading 
out arriving passengers in different build- 
ings rather than centralizing them in one 
terminal are just two of the many added 
complexities which we will face along 
with the overwhelming increase in work- 
load. 

To deal with this problem I have again 
suggested that a nominal head tax of, 
say $1, be placed on people entering or 
leaving the country in order to finance 
the operations of the Bureau of Customs. 
This type of tax has been imposed in 
other countries. Taking into account 
the projection of 400 million people 
crossing our borders in 1970, it would go 
a long way toward providing the funds 
that will be needed to operate the Bu- 
reau. In imposing such a tax, however, 
travel between the United States and our 
immediate neighbors, Canada and Mex- 
ico, should be excluded from coverage. 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


The important role played by the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics is well known to all. 
The dangerous physical and mental ef- 
fects on individuals which narcotic use 
and addiction has, plus the untold num- 
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ber of crimes for which it is directly 
responsible, makes the work of the Bu- 
reau extremely significant in maintain- 
ing a healthy and orderly society. 

The Bureau has done an excellent job 
of fighting the illicit trade of narcotics 
and marihuana. They have reported to 
us, however, that there has been a 
dangerous rise in this country in the 
illicit traffic in marihuana, with in- 
stances of marihuana violations having 
doubled in the past 2 years. 

What has been especially disturbing 
is the fact that this drug is now reaching 
age levels and economic groups that have 
been comparatively free of this vice in 
the past. The spread of marihuana and 
other drugs such as LSD throughout our 
college campuses has been common news 
in our daily papers and is cause for great 
concern. The Bureau has found the sale 
and use of marihuana occurring in a 
good number of our colleges. This must 
be curtailed. 

The naive claim of some that mari- 
huana is not physically habit forming 
becomes a moot consideration when we 
are confronted by the fact that a sub- 
stantial number of narcotic addicts start 
out as marihuana users. 

The Bureau has had a very successful 
training program for State and local 
police officials to help them deal with 
the critical problem of narcotics control. 
We have recommended approval of its 
request for four instructors for this pro- 
gram. The increasing dissemination of 
knowledge to local levels will be a very 
helpful factor in our battle to control and 
eliminate the use of narcotics in this 
country. 

SECRET SERVICE 

The Secret Service has now completed 
the reorganization of its operation. It 
has one of the most difficult tasks to per- 
form in the Government in providing for 
the safety and welfare of our President 
and the reorganization has certainly in- 
creased its ability to perform this duty. 
The protection of the President is of 
vital concern to every American and our 
subcommittee hearings have confirmed 
that the Secret Service is fulfilling this 
role in an admirable and efficient 
manner. 

Sometimes overlooked is the role that 
the Secret Service performs in fighting 
counterfeiting, the crime which orig- 
inally brought it into existence. The 
Service has always done an outstanding 
job in controlling this problem, and it 
continues to play a vital and effective 
role in deterring this activity. 

The committee shares the Service’s 
concern about lack of adequate training 
facilities for its personnel. This is a 
matter which must be satisfactorily re- 
solved in order for the Service to be able 
to operate at maximum efficiency. In 
line with this overall problem we have 
recommended approval of its request for 
$123,000 to provide for a full-time staff 
to conduct training and to develop cur- 
rent curricula for the Service and for 
other participating law enforcement 
groups. 

POST OFFICE 

The operation of the Post Office has 
proven over the years to be one of the 
most exasperating problems that we 
have had to deal with in Congress. Year 
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after year we have been presented with 
a discouraging picture of the past and a 
bleak outlook for the future. The situ- 
ation today can perhaps best be de- 
scribed by the testimony of Postmaster 
General Larry O’Brien before our com- 
mittee when he said: 

At present your Post Office is in a race 
with catastrophe. And it is a race that we 
could well lose, though it is certainly in our 
power not to lose it. 


We are today at the crossroads of de- 
cision. There are steps available which 
may well place us on the road to full re- 
covery for our long ailing postal system. 
These steps must be taken. They must 
be taken immediately. They are not 
alternatives. They are necessities if we 
are to prevent a complete and utter cha- 
otic breakdown of our postal service. 

If the enormous and complex problems 
of the postal service ever are to be solved, 
it will have to come from the imple- 
mentation and carrying out of the plans 
and ideas formulated in the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Research, Develop- 
ment, and Engineering. We have been 
spending an extremely small amount of 
money in this area compared with the 
huge sums that are tied up in the postal 
operation, and this failing must be 
rectified. 

The Post Office has placed this vital 
responsibility in the hands of a man who 
comes to the Government with an out- 
standing reputation. Dr. Leo Packer, 
who was formerly with Xerox Corp., 
now heads this Bureau and we are 
all very fortunate to have a man of his 
obvious capabilities in this crucial posi- 
tion. Our committee has recommended 
that this Bureau be given the full $23,- 
000,000 which it has requested, a 40-per- 
cent increase over the amount appro- 
priated last year. 

The importance and absolute need to 
spend adequate sums of money for re- 
search and development has been rea- 
lized throughout every phase of private 
enterprise. It has also been realized in 
some areas of the Government. It is 
imperative that it now be fully realized 
with respect to the Post Office, for if we 
do not, every person in this country will 
suffer the consequences of our error. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
that there is another official from Xerox 
Corp. now in the Post Office Department? 
I know we have an Ambassador to the 
Organization of American States who 
was a president of the Xerox Corp. How 
many Xerox officials do we have in the 
Government? 

Mr. CONTE. That makes two, but I 
wish we had more. If Post Office opera- 
tions could only be half as successful as 
Xerox Corp., we would have no trouble 
getting their problems straightened out. 

I might say that Dr. Packer came here 
at a tremendous sacrifice. He was earn- 
ing in the vicinity of $75,000 a year with 
Xerox and he came to the Government 
at about one-third of that pay. 

Mr. GROSS. There are a good many 
Members of Congress who say that they 
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sre here at great sacrifice, too, but they 
like to stay. 

Mr. CONTE. That of course is up to 
their constituency to decide. 

I would note here, however, that we 
will watch with close interest the man- 
ner in which this appropriation is put 
to use by the Bureau. In the past the 
Post Office has improperly spent this ap- 
propriation in the development of such 
insignificant items as mud flaps for 
trucks when it should have been used to 
develop the mechanized equipment, fa- 
cilities, and programs necessary to im- 
prove the overall efficiency and operation 
of our postal system. Our attention will 
be focused on this appropriation to as- 
sure that such errors do not occur again. 

A necessary adjunct to increasing our 
research and development effort is the 
improvement and modernization of our 
present plant and equipment facilities. 
Our mechanization effort at the Post 
Office has not come close to the minimum 
requirements necessary to achieve an 
acceptable level of efficiency. 

Part of the blame for this must fall 
on the Post Office itself. From 1957 to 
1964 it spent only approximately two- 
thirds of the $125,000,000 appropriated 
to it for major mechanization, while it 
proceeded to transfer the remainder of 
this amount to other items. 

We are presently handling about 46 
percent of our mail through mechaniza- 
tion. This must be doubled. New ideas 
and plans can be of little value unless 
the proper equipment and facilities are 
made available with which to effectuate 
these programs, Our committee has 
therefore recommended approval of 
practically all of the better than 45-per- 
cent increase requested for modernizing 
our facilities. 

While our committee has given 100- 
percent backing to the Post Office in these 
critical areas, we have disagreed with 
them concerning their projection that 
mail volume would increase by 44 per- 
cent next year. The Post Office estimates 
of mail volume have not been particu- 
larly accurate in the last few years. 

This year they do not appear to have 
given the proper weight in their projec- 
tions to the fact that untold millions 
upon millions of mailings last year were 
generated by the political campaigns 
which occurred across the country. 

Taking into account, among other 
things, the fact that these mailings will 
not be repeated in fiscal year 1968 and 
the fact that indications are that the 
mail volume is beginning to level off, we 
are of the view that mail growth in this 
country should increase in fiscal year 
1968 by about 3 percent of last year’s 
total volume rather than the 4% per- 
cent suggested by the Post Office. 

Based on this assumption, we have 
been able to cut approximately $75,000,- 
000 from the appropriation request for 
operations and $6,500,000 from the ap- 
propriation request for transportation. 
Both of these accounts are directly re- 
lated to the volume of mail which the 
Post Office must handle. 

These reductions are, we feel, well 
justified and will eliminate the need for 
5,000 of the 30,000 new positions re- 
quested for operations, employment will 
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still grow here, however, in fiscal year 
1968 to approximately 735,000 positions. 

A step which I feel would be very help- 
ful in improving postal operations is to 
take the appointment of local post- 
masters out of politics and make the job 
one earned solely by merit. I have in- 
troduced a bill on this matter, as have 
many of my colleagues, and the reorga- 
nization of the Congress bill, which re- 
cently was passed by the Senate, incor- 
porates the same concept. It is my 
feeling that such a step would be a tre- 
mendous morale booster for postal work- 
ers who would then know that they could 
some day attain the top job in their 
local office without having to know the 
right person at the right time” in order 
to get that job. 

It was also encouraging to hear that 
the Post Office has begun to actively look 
into the feasibility of transferring the 
mails by subway. This is something 
which I suggested after observing how 
highly effective this method of trans- 
portation has been in London’s postal 
system. There are many new subway 
systems being planned throughout our 
country and it is imperative, if we are 
to be able to effectively use these new 
systems, that plans be made for such use 
at the outset. The use of subways for 
transporting mail holds great promise 
for our Post Office in dealing with the 
difficult transportation tieups that it 
now encounters. 

Such transportation tieups are in good 
part due to the tremendous traffic prob- 
lems that exist in the streets of our 
large metropolitan centers. It is there- 
fore extremely disturbing to me to see 
the Post Office continue to build major 
postal complexes right in the center of 
these metropolitan areas, and I would 
hope that steps are taken in the near 
future to eliminate this incongruous 
situation. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate 
a point which I have made earlier but 
which bears repeating. Our recom- 
mendations have been made after apply- 
ing dual considerations to each budg- 
etary request that has come before us. 

We have considered these requests in 
terms of the needs of each agency. We 
have also considered them in terms of 
the need for adjustments placed upon us 
all by the war in Vietnam. 

I would inform the Members of this 
body that the bill which we present to 
them today encompasses the end result 
of a studied interplay of both of these 
important factors. Each has played its 
significant role in leading to the con- 
clusions that have been reached. And 
it must be borne in mind that to do 
otherwise, to look toward one of these 
factors to the exclusion of the other, 
would only hinder rather than help our 
Nation achieve the ultimate goals to 
which we aspire. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. Iam glad to yield to my 
good friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice in the report 
that some 550 personnel are on detail 
at the present time from frontline post 
offices to regional office jobs, at an an- 
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nual total cost in excess of $3.9 million. 
The committee indicates that this is 
contrary to congressional intent, if a 
violation of the law. Could the gentle- 
man enlighten us with respect to this 
report? 

Mr. CONTE. I am pleased that the 
gentleman has brought up that point 
which is shown on page 10 of the com- 
mittee report. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States in February of 1967 issued a re- 
port to the Congress on this very subject 
matter. I certainly feel that the lan- 
guage in the committee report really 
does not go far enough. It should be 
even stronger. 

I read from the Comptroller's report 
on page 15: 

“That not to exceed 2½ per centum of any 
appropriation available to the Post Office 
Department for the current fiscal year may 
be transferred, with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, to any other such ap- 
propriation or appropriations; but the ap- 
propriation ‘Administration and regional op- 
eration’ shall not be increased by more than 
$1,000,000 as a result of such transfers.” 

Since the act limited the amount by which 
the appropriation for administration and re- 
gional operation could be increased as a 
result of transfers from other appropriations, 
it appears that the Department’s use of $3.9 
million of the operations appropriation to 
finance activities which should normally be 
financed from the administration and re- 
gional operation appropriation was not in 
conformity with the intention of the Con- 
gress in imposing the $1 million limitation. 


I would say that the Post Office has 
flown right in the face of the intent of 
Congress. 

We called them on this matter before 
the committee this year during the hear- 
ings. I am sure the gentleman from 
Iowa has read the hearings. Members 
will see from the hearings that we cross- 
examined them at great length on this 
point. 

They had no business in taking the 
actions that they did. In fact, I believe 
they could have violated the law by doing 
it. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman is always 
very gracious. 

There is a bill pending before the Con- 
gress, in another committee at this time, 
which is especially referred to as the step 
increase for Government workers. Can 
the gentleman tell us, while we are con- 
sidering the authorization of appropria- 
tions for the Post Office Department, how 
much money would be involved in that 
single action of increasing the levels of 
the employees? 

Mr. CONTE. Of course, that bill is 
pending before the legislative committee. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE, I will be glad to yield 
to the chairman. 

Mr. STEED. We were informed by the 
Department, as I understand it, that 
there were 11 steps with step increases 
from one level to another. If this re- 
sulted in these steps being eliminated, it 
would add $700 million to the cost of 
postal operations without any additional 
personnel. 
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Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
that. Will the gentleman yield for one 
moment further? 

Mr. CONTE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. KYL. At page 69 of the hearings 
which accompanied this bill I think we 
have one of the finest moments of humor 
it has been our pleasure to view for a 
long time. This arose when the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROBISON] was 
interrogating Mr. O’Brien about possible 
impediments of political superstructure. 
We find this response. Mr. O’Brien said: 

I am not sure, Mr. Robison, that in gen- 
eral management, headquarters, regional, 
across this country that we have restrictions 
imposed upon us along these lines. Perhaps 
there are occasions. I am trying to recall 
now but I can’t—any specifics. 

I have found that in inaugurating pro- 
grams of this nature that we have no political 
input, so to speak, that management level 
competency is what I am looking for. I 
have yet to ask the young person what his 
party affiliation is when he comes forward 
and says, “I would like to take a look at the 
Post Office Department.” 

We are anxious for him to take a close 
look and join us. Mr. Lewin, who is my new 
assistant over here, graduated at the top of 
his class in Harvard Business School. It 
just dawned on me I have not yet asked Mr. 
Lewin what his political affiliation is. Nor 
do I intend to. 


I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.CONTE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr.GROSS. I would assume that the 
Postmaster General still wears two hats, 
one of them being Postmaster General 
and the other political manipulator for 
the President. Can it be possible he has 
a Republican working for him over there 
as his administrative assistant? Since 
he never asks for his politics, I wonder if 
he could have a Republican there. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. On 
page 10 of the public buildings section, 
the appropriation is shown at $45 mil- 
lion, which is down from $55 million 
which has been requested. Will this in 
any way jeopardize the site acquisition 
for a new postal facility in Atlanta, Ga.? 
On page 600 of the committee hearings it 
was requested that funds be made avail- 
able for fiscal year 1968 in the amount 
of $2,799,000. 

Mr. CONTE. Let me state that the 
bill specifies two projects for first phase 
construction—one in St. Louis and the 
Morgan Station in New York. 

May I have the attention of the chair- 
man, because I think we should have 
some legislative history here. I believe 
the intent of the committee was that the 
$10 million cut in postal facilities should 
where possible be prorated across the 
board rather than cutting any one proj- 
ect. This is with the exception of the 
Morgan station and the St. Louis post 
office. 

Mr. STEED. The planning funds 
here will be entirely up to the discretion 
of the Department. We put no restric- 
tion on them whatever. Experience 
teaches us that if you go into a number 
of projects like this, you have delays on 
some and not on others. If we do not 
give the Department the discretion to in- 
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dicate which projects they can go ahead 
with at the time it is possible to, it just 
puts unnecessary restrictions on them, 
so we leave it entirely up to their dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. CONTE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. You 
mentioned with the exception of the 
Morgan station. 

Mr. CONTE. And St. Louis. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Yes. I 
am speaking now of the site and precon- 
struction expenses. There is listed $6,- 
796,000 for that out of a total of $20 mil- 
lion. Would this $6 million plus come out 
of the remaining $10 million not ac- 
counted for as a line item in the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. CONTE. No. We just made a 
general cut out of the $55 million that 
could be applied to construction on some 
of the other projects or could be applied 
to cutting down on site acquisition. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CONTE. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I he- 
lieve in the earlier discussion it was 
stated that the $6,796,000 had already 
been expended from some other fund. 
This particular bill is worded, and I am 
specifically referring to line 10 on page 
10, where it says starting there, “ex- 
cluding cost of site acquisition.” 

Mr. Chairman, will this enable the 
Post Office Department to use $6,796,000 
of the remaining $10 million to reimburse 
itself for the money it has already spent 
for the Morgan Station site? 

Mr.CONTE. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman should 
understand that there are two different 
accounts here. We had counsel check it 
out yesterday and as I understand it, 
what Post Office wants to do is have 
the Congress appropriate money for the 
Morgan Station site and the St. Louis 
site, which has already been expended, 
and take that money and put it into their 
fund for site acquisition under the leas- 
ing program. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, if this is true, and if this will 
enable them to do that, then there will 
be practically no funds available for any 
other programs? 

Mr. CONTE. Well, there may be some 
amendments offered at a later point dur- 
ing the debate on this legislation on that 
particular item. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachuetts yield to me at this point? 

Mr. CONTE. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, Iam glad 
to advise the gentleman from Georgia 
that I have an amendment which, if 
adopted, would undertake to do that very 
thing. I intend to offer that amendment 
when we reach that point in the con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
continue with the colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. THompson], 
I would like to give the gentleman my 
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thinking as to why the sum of $10 mil- 
lion was cut from that particular budget. 
As the gentleman from Georgia knows, 
the President and the executive branch 
of the Government, froze millions and 
millions of dollars for highway funds 
which were designed to be used all over 
the United States, because they felt the 
expenditure of such funds was overheat- 
ing the economy. The postal public 
buildings appropriation represents a 
completely new program. Up until this 
time, all the postal facilities were built 
on a lease basis by the Post Office De- 
partment or by GSA. For the first time 
the Post Office proposes to build strictly 
postal facilities. So, this represents a 
new program. 

Mr. Chairman, the President of the 
United States felt that we should go 
slow on these construction programs and 
we have taken his advice and gone along 
with him. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts yield? 

Mr. CONTE. Yes, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Conte] that I am not sure this legislative 
history upon the postal public buildings 
item is as complete as it might be. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the fact that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FaRBSTEIN] has evidently temporarily 
left the Chamber, because the gentleman 
might be interested in what I may ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts or, 
perhaps, ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. STEED] through the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Does the wording of the language 
which appears on page 10 of the bill, 
and which refers to the proposed post 
offices, one at St. Louis, Mo., with a maxi- 
mum construction cost of $18,876,000, 
and the post office at Morgan Station in 
the. city of New York, with a maximum 
construction cost of $16 million, require 
that these be the amounts expended in 
fiscal year 1968 on the construction of 
these buildings, or are these amounts 
only maximums subject to reduction by 
a portion of the overall $10 million cut, 
if the Post Office Department decides to 
apply the cut against these buildings? 

Mr. CONTE. It is my understanding 
and the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
STEED], can correct me if I am mis- 
taken—that these items cannot be cut. 
They are earmarked funds. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that is right 
and that is why they are line items as 
contained in the bill. This was done at 
the time of the markup of the bill. 

Mr. ROBISON. This would not do me 
any good now, but I would say it was my 
understanding that the $10 million cut 
which we made was intended to be ap- 
plied across the board. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to take this occasion to commend 
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not only the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, but the members of this subcom- 
mittee for the inclusion in the report on 
page 14 of a short paragraph in connec- 
tion with the vehicle procurement pro- 
gram. I would like to just read these 
few lines from the report: 

In connection with the vehicle program, 
the Committee specifically desires that none 
of the funds made available by this Act be 
used for the purchase, lease, or rental of 
foreign-made vehicles for postal purposes. 


For the record, I would like to ask my 
good friend from Massachusetts if he 
could tell us something of the scope of 
the utilization of foreign-made vehicles 
by the U.S. Post Office Department to de- 
liver the U.S. mails. 

Mr. CONTE. I will give the gentle- 
man a general answer. We found out 
that the Post Office Department was 
leasing foreign trucks which were made 
in Japan, and also Volkswagens, and that 
they were using those trucks in—of all 
places—the automobile center of the 
world—Michigan. We were disturbed 
by this. That is the reason why we in- 
serted the statement in our report. I 
hope it will serve as a warning to the 
Post Office Department that they should 
cease and desist from this practice. This 
problem is especially significant in view 
of the balance-of-payments problem we 
have in this country, because they could 
further fan the flames by getting more of 
these vehicles from overseas and com- 
pounding our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The gentleman 
is very correct insofar as his comments 
regarding the balance-of-payments pro- 
gram is concerned, but the gentleman 
has not responded to my inquiry. 

Mr.CONTE. The gentleman's inquiry 
was as to how many there were? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes. Could the 
gentleman tell us how many vehicles you 
have allowed the Post Office Department 
to purchase? 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I would be glad to at- 
tempt to answer the gentleman’s inquiry, 
but the gentleman from California could 
possibly answer it more explicitly. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to add, in answer to the ques- 
tion by the gentleman from Michigan, 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will recall in the hearings that this mat- 
ter came up in connection with the fact 
that the Department leases some 20,000 
vehicles, of which 1,160 are of foreign 
make. 

This is on a lease arrangement. 

Nearly all of them, or 95 percent of the 
1,160, are owned by postal employees who 
were low bidders for the leases. The 
cars are used to deliver mail on carrier 
routes—typically curb-line delivery 
routes. All such leases are under com- 
petitive bidding. In cases where other 
than a postal employee has been the low 
bidder only 60 foreign-make vehicles out 
of the total 20,000 leased by the Depart- 
ment are used. 

But as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts well remembers, this grew out of 
our subcommittee’s discussion, and this 
report was made in the report which 
grew out of this situation. 
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Mr. CONTE. Also, Mr. Keating, who 
heads up the letter carriers, appeared 
before the committee and spoke about 
this and was concerned about it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

I would like to state for the record that 
I received a letter from the Post Office 
Department dated October 3, 1966, where 
in response to an inquiry they advised 
that there were 1,161 foreign-made ve- 
hicles leased by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman how 
the committee has concluded that the 
language in the report is going to stop 
this practice, if that is the purpose of 
the paragraph in the report? Does the 
committee specifically desire that none 
of the funds made available by this act 
shall be used for the purchase, lease, or 
rental of foreign-made vehicles? 

I have, in my correspondence with the 
Post Office Department, been advised 
that should the lessor of foreign vehicles 
be the low bidder, after a 6-percent dif- 
ferential is applied in compliance with 
the Buy American Act, they will still be 
procured by the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Is the gentleman familiar with that? 

Mr. CONTE. I am familiar with this 
Executive order. 

But answering your first question, I 
think it is sufficient to make the state- 
ment that we have in the report. I am 
sure the gentleman realizes that the Post 
Office Department has to come up be- 
fore the committe next year to request 
their appropriations and we have given 
them ample warning here in this report 
to cease and desist in this practice. 
ee I think we have gone a long way on 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
who has been bending my ears for the 
past couple of weeks to get something 
done about this matter. I think you have 
accomplished much here today. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

With the gentleman’s indulgence, I 
would like to read one short paragraph 
so that it will be in the Recorp at this 
point. This is from a letter addressed 
to me by the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
5 W. M. McMillan, dated October 4, 
1966. 

The one paragraph I want to read is as 
follows: 

The Buy American Act as implemented by 
Executive Order No, 10582, dated December 
17, 1964, and in Part 1-6 of the Federal Pro- 
curement Regulations, provides that in de- 
termining the low bidder, the bid of a per- 
son Offering a foreign-made vehicle will 
normally be increased by six percent. How- 
ever, if the person offering the lowest ac- 
ceptable domestic vehicle is a small busi- 
ness concern or a concern located in a labor 
surplus area, the bid offering the foreign ve- 
hicle is to be increased by twelve percent. 
After this, if the adjusted bid offering the 
foreign vehicle is still low, it will be accepted. 


So I would say to the gentleman that 
the paragraph in the report that the 
committee has so wisely included will 
not prohibit this policy if the person 
offering this foreign made vehicle is, in 
fact, the low bidder, after the applica- 
tion of the Buy American Act principles. 

Mr. CONTE. At no time, and the 
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legislative history is clear, did I say that 
under the wording of the report it would 
prevent the Department from continuing 
these practices. This is not legislation— 
it is merely a report. But I think it 
serves as a warning to the Post Office 
Department. 

Let me go one step further and say 
that when I condemn the Post Office De- 
partment, I also must condemn the auto- 
mobile industry because they have been 
very reluctant to produce the kind of 
vehicle we need. We cannot get anyone 
to produce the mailster. I think you 
ought to take that message back to De- 
troit, that they should get busy and de- 
velop a mailster that a mailman can 
safely use. We just cannot find a place 
to get a mailster. We have some on or- 
der now that the manufacturer cannot 
deliver. That is the predicament that 
we are in and we may be forced to go to 
a foreign vehicle. Therefore, I would 
say do not put this limitation in this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Again I want 
to thank the gentleman for his leader- 
ship in this area. 

I hope that the colloquy here today 
may be heard loud and clear by people 
who should be listening and that some 
good will come from it. 

I have one final question for my good 
friend. As I read this, it is the clear in- 
tent of all members of the subcommittee 
by the inclusion of this language in the 
report to prohibit the procurement of 
foreign made vehicles by the Post Office 
Department; is that correct? 

Mr, CONTE. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has consumed 48 
minutes. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ADDABBO]. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, first, 
I wish to pay tribute to our able chair- 
man, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Streep], for the diligent and effective 
manner in which he has conducted the 
hearings on the bill before us. The co- 
operation of the members of the sub- 
committee and departmental witnesses 
has enabled us to bring this bill out at 
an early date—a bill, I believe, this House 
can support and justify to anyone. 

Our committee has reported a bill 
which is less than the budget estimates 
submitted by $112,122,000, but our re- 
ductions have not been indiscriminate. 
We have studied each item thoroughly 
and carefully and reductions have been 
made only where we honestly believe that 
they will not harm the public interest but 
will serve that interest. 

As more and more Americans travel 
outside the United States, they become 
aware of the work of our Bureau of 
3 Overseas travel is increasing 

y astonishing figures and the outlook 
a that this trend will continue. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that we give the Bu- 
reau sufficient personnel to do its work. 
We have increased the figure for the Bu- 
reau of Customs $300,000 above the 
budget request to provide for 50 customs 
agents in addition to the 127 requested in 
the budget. I know from experience with 
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New York as a port of entry that these 
agents are necessary in every sense of 
the word. We must remember also that 
the Bureau of Customs collects over $25 
for each dollar spent. 

It is a pleasure to report that the coin 
shortage which has plagued us for the 
past several years has been overcome. 
We now expect to get back to a normal 
operation. 

Your committee has recommended no 
cuts in the budget request for the Bureau 
of Narcotics. As we continue to wage 
our fight to stamp out the traffic in illicit 
narcotics, we must support this Bureau 
in its valiant and effective work in this 
area. The Congress has enacted legis- 
lation to help the addict overcome his 
habit. We must not relax our efforts to 
stamp out the sources of the illicit drugs. 

While we have cut the budget request 
for the Post Office Department, the bill 
before us provides an increase of $762,- 
815,000 over the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1967. We do not believe 
that our reductions will impair the serv- 
ice to the postal patron. We believe that 
we have provided sufficient funds to 
meet any expected increase in mail vol- 
ume and that there are ample funds 
available to take care of any emergency 
situations should they arise. We believe 
that the funds provided for research in 
the Post Office Department will aid in 
providing greater and more efficient 
service to the people. The funds for new 
construction will aid in the service to the 
people and also give the proper working 
conditions to our dedicated postal em- 
ployees. 

I am pleased to note that the Depart- 
ment is seeking further means for better 
management-employee relations. 

As for my own congressional district, I 
am happy to know that the Department 
has taken cognizance of the need for 
new facilities at the John F. Kennedy 
International Airport, and it is my hope 
that action will be instituted in this re- 
spect without delay. 

I believe that, inasmuch as the cuts 
made in this appropriation are not line- 
item cuts, they will not in any way ham- 
per the Post Office Department in pro- 
ceeding with its plans for better service 
and new facilities. 

I take this opportunity to commend all 
our Treasury service and postal service 
employees for their dedication to duty 
while working, in many instances, under 
the most adverse conditions. I believe 
that these two services are the two clos- 
est contacts our Government has with 
the people of this Nation, and the men 
and women of these services have been 
and are a great ambassadorial service of 
public relations with the people of this 
Nation. 

The committee has recommended no 
cuts in the budget estimates for the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. The fis- 
cal 1968 recommendations represent an 
increase over fiscal 1967 of only $474,865, 
which is primarily for mandatory in- 
creases such as salary raises and limited 
increases in personnel to take care of 
greatly increased workloads. 

As I stated in the beginning, the bill 
before us is adequate to do the job which 
must be done, but it provides for no 
“frills.” 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Haney]. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I al- 
ways maintain great respect for the judg- 
ment of the Appropriation Subcommit- 
tees, recognizing their heavy responsi- 
bility. 

In further recognition of congression- 
al responsibility, however, I, as a member 
of the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, would be remiss if I did 
not take this opportunity to express my 
great dismay over the curtailment of 
funds requested by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. These funds would allow the Post 
Office Department to proceed with the 
herculean task of upgrading our postal 
system, our chief artery of commerce. 

Take a hard look at the postal systems 
and facilities of other nations and con- 
sider our volume of mail as opposed to 
that of the entire world. In analysis 
you will find that the United States ac- 
counts for a volume equal to that of the 
entire world, yet you will find that the 
systems and facilities of other nations 
are far superior to our own, and we are 
the most affluent nation. 

Thus, I can only surmise that our Post 
Office Department has been looked upon 
as a stepchild in the Government. Oth- 
erwise, its status would not be what it is. 

I have been most impressed with the 
untiring efforts of Postmaster General 
O’Brien to convert the chaotic situation 
into a postal system which we can be 
genuinely proud of. 

I was delighted with the actions of 
the 89th Congress in providing for an 
Assistant Postmaster General in charge 
of research and development. We have 
been fortunate in securing the services 
of Dr. Leo Packer for this office. Dr. 
Packer assumed this role at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, terminating his service 
with the Xerox Corp. 

We are indeed fortunate to have this 
prevailing dedication insofar as postal 
personnel are concerned. Now all they 
need are the proper tools to work with. 

The Department’s upgrading program 
is now before us in today’s budget re- 
quest. I want to point out my disap- 
pointment and chagrin at learning that 
the subcommittee recommended cutting 
almost $100 million out of this budget 
request. I am thoroughly aware of the 
impact this is going to have on our ever- 
increasing mail load. I think we are 
courting catastrophe in our mail system 
and therefore in our entire economy. 

I was particularly disturbed to learn 
that the subcommittee had recommended 
$11 million less than was requested by 
the Post Office Department for con- 
struction of new post offices and sec- 
tional mail centers. 

Mr. Chairman, I am informed that the 
subcommittee felt it best to forestall the 
expansion of the construction program 
until such time as the Department's 
Research and Development Division 
could catch up with construction activi- 
ties. I would be the last to tread on the 
jurisdiction of the subcommittee, but I 
feel I must take exception to their posi- 
tion. Already many of the proposed 
sectional centers which incidentally are 
a new concept in postal operations are 
partially off the ground. In my own 
congressional district, a site selection 
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committee was in Syracuse only last 
week to meet with the urban planners 
and the business community. As an 
example, should this project be delayed, 
site costs will expand greatly. 

The present Federal building in Syra- 
cuse which houses the post office in- 
cludes 88,000 square feet of postal space. 
The loading dock is miniscule compared 
with the needs. The post office must 
rent about 40,000 square feet on a tem- 
porary basis to handle sectional center 
operations and another 14,300 feet for 
parking of Government-owned vehicles. 
Annual rent of $112,000 is paid for these 
two facilities. 

Postal experts note that in 20 years 
the Department will need over 230,000 
square feet of space for handling mail 
and maintaining cars and trucks. 

A RADIUS OF 100 MILES : 


The recommended cut could directly 
affect Syracuse and the Syracuse area. 
As mail volume expands and the squeeze 
gets tighter the problems are spreading 
to the 123 post offices serviced by the 
Syracuse sectional center, 39 offices in 
Congressman Stratton’s district; 23 of- 
fices in Congressman McEweEn’s district; 
19 offices in Congressman Prirnie’s dis- 
trict; 5 offices in Congressman Rosison’s 
district; and three offices in Congressman 
Horton's district. 

Yes, time is running out for the Syra- 
cuse area and trouble may be spreading. 
We must move speedily with the new 
Syracuse post office to head off a serious 
breakdown in service. 

The situation in Syracuse is typical. 
Throughout the country the smooth flow 
of mail in the Nation’s postal system is 
continually threatened by a thrombosis 
in a major post office. It happened in 
Chicago last fall and only through in- 
tense medical treatment did the system 
survive. It could happen again any time. 

But, this country depends too much on 
the postal service. It is the lifeblood of 
business and the plasma that feeds fam- 
ily and friendly relationships. It must 
continue. But it can continue only if 
the system is in good order and it will 
only be in good order if it is brought up to 
date. 

Mr. Chairman, I also take exception 
with the more than $80 million reduction 
recommended by the committee for 
moneys allocated to operations and 
transportation of the postal service. 
These were made on the assumption that 
mail volume for fiscal 1968 will increase 
only 3 percent over fiscal 1967. How- 
ever, the trend for the past 2 years has 
been an increase of over 5 percent. A 
restriction in spending in these accounts 
will undoubtedly place the postal service 
in a bind that will be extremely uncom- 
fortable and which can only be reflected 
in service given. 

I have already contacted Senator KEN- 
NEDY of New York to urge his support for 
a restoration of the funds in the Senate. 
Senator Javirs has likewise indicated 
that he will seek the restoration. I am 
hopeful the Senate will see the wisdom 
of supporting the program recommended 
by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman in the well. 

Mr. Chairman, you do not normally 
keep horses in an airplane hangar, just 
as you do not normally park an airplane 
in a barn. 

But, in too many cities across this land 
of ours we are forcing our postal em- 
ployees to work with horse and buggy 
methods, in buildings built to handle 
mail the same way it was handled during 
the day when Dobbin was king of the 
road. 

Mr. Chairman, in this age of the SST 
and ADP it is a national shame that our 
post office business is all too often being 
conducted in the barn and not the 
hangar. You can put the airplane in the 
hangar because it is designed for it, but 
you cannot put today’s modern postal 
equipment in most of our older buildings, 
for the same reason you would not park 
your plane in the barn. The design is 
wrong. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
has sliced an $11 million cut of prime 
meat out of the postal budget. That 
money would go to build desperately 
needed new postal facilities designed for 
today’s equipment and with the space 
to handle tomorrow’s mail. The cities 
affected—important cities with severe 
mail problems—need these new build- 
ings. There is no question of that. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House also reflects a cut in the opera- 
tions and transportation accounts that 
I feel can cause serious problems. The 
reduction was made upon the theory that 
mail volume will rise only a mere 3 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1968 in contrast to 
rises of over 5 percent during the past 2 
years of healthy economic growth. Op- 
erations and transportation are rather 
inflexible accounts and I fear that if 
brakes were applied to these areas of 
postal business there would be a result- 
ant reflection in poorer service. 

I strongly urge that we leave the horse 
and buggy postal methods to the past 
and move the post office into the present 
and the future by restoring these funds. 
The post office is too important for us to 
be saddled with the problems of another 
era. We must look forward and upward 
to the future. 

Mrs. KELLY. 
gentleman yield 

Mr. HANLEY. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleague from New York. I should 
like to ask the gentleman this question: 
To what degree will this cut to which the 
gentleman refers prohibit the building 
of the new post office in Brooklyn? 

Mr. HANLEY. The chairman has 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


pointed out that the moneys will be allo- 
cated at the discretion of the Postmaster 
General. No line items have been incor- 
porated into this material. It is purely 
a discretionary matter as far as the Post- 
master General is concerned. 

Mrs. KELLY. May I pursue that fur- 
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ther? In other words, is the gentleman 
saying to me that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has the discretion to decide whether 
the new post office in Brooklyn will be 
built, that allocation will be made and 
land purchased if he so desires? 

Mr. HANLEY. This is my under- 
standing. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it has again been a 
pleasure to have served on this subcom- 
mittee under our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED], and 
the genial gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Contre], who is our ranking 
minority member. Both of these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen kept the rest of 
our respective noses to the grindstone 
these past several weeks, but it has paid 
off, and we all now share in their satis- 
faction over the fact that our subcom- 
mittee brings you the first of the regular, 
annual appropriation. bills of this session. 

The importance of such early action on 
appropriation bills cannot be over- 
stressed. As we have been told, it is tre- 
mendously helpful to the departments 
and agencies whose budgetary requests 
are covered under this bill. Though they 
still must await the action of the other 
body, this permits them to begin plan- 
ning their fiscal 1968 activities in an effi- 
cient and more certain fashion. 

We recognize, of course, that other sub- 
committees of the Committee on Appro- 
priations cannot act in an equally expedi- 
tious manner, due to the necessity to 
await authorizations, the subject matter 
of the material they have to cover, and so 
on—but we do feel we have set a rec- 
ord for others to follow and hope that 
they will do so wherever possible. 

The fact that our work was expedited 
does not, however, mean that we took any 
shortcuts this year. To the contrary, I 
believe our hearings were as full and 
complete as ever, and those of you who 
will take time to refer to them will find 
a wealth of material therein available to 
you. 

Before commenting on the bill, itself, 
I should like to take a moment to dis- 
cuss the increasing criticism being di- 
rected, these days, at the overall Federal 
budgetary process. None of us can be un- 
aware of that criticism—and those of us 
privileged to serve on the Appropriations 
Committee are especially conscious of it. 
There is, for instance, too much truth 
for comfort in Alan L. Otten's comment, 
earlier this year in a Wall Street Journal 
column, that: 

The Congressional budget review is inade- 
quate, hit or miss, contradictory, preoccupied 
with the piddling ...in a word, archaic. 


With all due respect for my seniors on 
this important committee, I do feel that, 
in this era of multibillion-dollar budgets, 
we must continue to seek improvements, 
along with the President, in the present 
processes that have been developed over 
the years for preparing, developing, and 
then, in the Congress, reviewing and 
acting upon the Federal budget. 

The President addressed one aspect of 
this problem, himself, in his budget mes- 
sage this year when he indicated his in- 
tent to seek a “thorough and objective 
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review of budgetary concepts,” and said 
he would appoint a committee or com- 
mission of informed individuals with a 
background in budgetary matters to 
recommend an approach to budgetary 
presentation which would “assist both 
public and congressional understanding 
of this vtial document.” 

I am not certain that this kind of re- 
view will get into the mechanical prob- 
lems we now must somehow overcome 
in expediting responsible congressional 
action on the budget ahead—as it is sup- 
posed to be—of the beginning of a fiscal 
year. Surely, I would hope it would 
considering, for instance, how the Ap- 
propriations Committee could get an 
earlier start on the budget than it now 
can, perhaps by being given a sort of 
“budget-in-brief,” the specifics of which 
could be presented later on. 

When the able Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Mr. Charles L. Schultze, 
was before us—and this appears on page 
688 of the hearings if you care to take 
a look at it—I suggested to him that we 
had half the “appropriation horse” in 
front of the fiscal year cart“ now, and 
half behind it, or perhaps more than 
half behind it, and asked if any study 
was going on into ways and means for 
getting that full horse“ out ahead of 
that “cart.” Mr. Schultze admitted that 
the present situation produces ineffi- 
ciency, and that we were caught upin a 
“vicious circle,” as he put it, but that 
though he and his people have been 
wrestling with the problem they have 
not yet been able to come up with a sat- 
isfactory solution. Certainly, that solu- 
tion is one we must all go on looking for. 

In any event, you will find—and this 
will become more obvious as the other 
appropriation bills come along—that 
something new called the “planning- 
programing-budgeting system” has been 
built into most segments of the 1968 
budget. Known as “PPBS” for short, 
this idea has been represented to us as 
constituting a “major advance in the ap- 
plication of economic analysis to Gov- 
ernment descisionmaking.” 

Supposedly, it encompasses the devel- 
opment, annual refinement, and updat- 
ing of specific working plans for each 
major Federal agency, based on what is 
described as a systematic analysis of 
the cost and benefits of the almost num- 
berless Federal programs and activities. 

This all sounds fine, and it may help— 
though it is a rather costly system to put 
into effect; about $250,000 so far, for in- 
stance, to implement it this year at 
headquarters level of the Post Office, As 
is mentioned on page 12 of our report, 
however, my colleagues and I on 
subcommittee desire more evidence of its 
worth before approving its imposition at 
lower postal levels as—to quote from the 
report—“another layer of administra- 
tion and paperwork on already over- 
worked operating post offices.” Hence, 
we have specifically denied the 300 new 
positions requested, and the $2.5 million 
needed to finance them, in order to es- 
tablish such a system in 300 major post 
offices. 

This is but one of the specific reduc- 
tions we have made in the bill—with 
overall reductions amounting to a little 
over $112 million. Not very much, you 
may say, considering the total requests— 
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and this will undoubtedly be disap- 
pointing to those of you who had hoped 
to see the 1968 budget cut, overall, by 
several billions of dollars. 

But, let me point out that this bill does 
not lend itself easily to the budget- 
cutter’s scalpel, and should not therefore 
be considered in any real sense as a guide 
to what budgetary reductions may be 
fashioned later on in other areas, The 
reason this is so is that most of the pro- 
grams funded, here, are for programs or 
activities over the size of which Con- 
gress has little, if any, control, For the 
most part, they are service programs, re- 
quiring many, many Federal employees. 

Our postal operation is, of course, the 
prime example of this. Mail volume has 
been growing by leaps and bounds, as 
Mr. Steep said, the Postmaster General 
estimating that his Department will be 
handling the fantastic total of 83.4 bil- 
lion pieces of mail in fiscal 1968. This 
works out to an estimated 415 individual 
mailings—mail pieces—for every man, 
woman, and child in America in that 12- 
month period, and—though the subcom- 
mittee believed this estimate to be 
slightly on the high side—it takes a tre- 
mendous amount of manpower to re- 
ceive, to sort, to transport and to 
deliver such a veritable avalanche of 
mail. 

The question has to be asked: Can it 
be done, in an adequately efficient fash- 
ion, let alone the superlative fashion that 
the Postmaster General told us was his 
ambition? 

We have all received our share of com- 
plaints about the mail service—many of 
which complaints are fully justified— 
and, with a further increase in postal 
rates staring us in the face, it is incum- 
bent upon this Congress to do what it can 
to insure the best possible service. 

Last year, when our similar bill was 
presented to you, I said that if there was 
not forthcoming the improvement in mail 
service that both the President and the 
new Postmaster General had then 
pledged themselves to, I felt that this 
Congress ought to authorize a special in- 
vestigation into the whole postal opera- 
tion. 

The specific improvements I was look- 
ing for have yet to take shape—but no 
one could have listened to the Postmaster 
General's opening statement to us, this 
year, without reaching the conclusion 
that he, at least, had dedicated himself 
to such a goal. As I said to him, it may 
well be that the best defense is still a 
good offense, for—to use the vernacular— 
he certainly came out swinging. 

I doubt if a Postmaster General has 
taken a similarly realistic attitude in a 
long, long time for, instead of telling us 
as usual that everything was fine, he 
said—and I quote—that “your Post Office 
Department is in a race with catastro- 
phe.” And he admitted that our postal 
physical plant is inadequate, badly lo- 
cated, and aging.” 

Then he even quoted from two maga- 
zine articles—both critical ones—in 
which reference was made to the pure 
chaos existing at the Chicago Post Office 
prior to the incredible logjam that oc- 
curred there last October, and to the 
probability, unless broad corrective meas- 
ures are taken, that what happened in 
Chicago was only “a nightmarish pre- 
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view of mail service horrors that lie 
ahead.” 

Finally, in summation, the Postmaster 
General told us—as we already knew— 
that: 

We are trying to move our mail through 
facilities largely unchanged since the days 
of Jim Farley, when our mail volume was 30 
percent of what it is today. 


Encouraged by this kind of realism, and 
by the new emphasis being put—as this 
subcommittee has long urged—on ob- 
taining greater productivity through 
mechanization, modernization, and re- 
search into new mail-handling tech- 
niques, and fully aware also of the need 
to plan not just for fiscal 1968 but for 
the inevitable demands of the postal to- 
morrow, this subcommittee found it, as I 
have said, very difficult to make more 
substantial reductions in General 
O’Brien’s requests. 

However, as I, for one, would at least 
like to point out, the improvements we 
seek will not come automatically just 
through pouring more money into physi- 
cal plant, and into meeting ever more 
costly payrolls. Though we did not hear 
enough of this side of the problem, and, 
when we probed for answers, were told 
all too often that what we heard about 
poor postal employee morale just was 
not so, I think it remains a fact that all 
too many postal employees seem to work 
in an atmosphere of frustration that is 
ruinous to morale. 

The “why” of this is difficult to pin 
down. There are obviously going to be 
some morale problems in any establish- 
ment employing some 700,000 persons. 
Pay scales, promotion opportunities, or 
lack thereof, so long as the postal opera- 
tion is run as a political institution— 
these things are surely a part of the 
problem. And without my necessarily 
accepting the criticism therein implied, 
“Fortune” magazine for March of this 
year carried an article on the postal op- 
eration, suggesting that another part of 
the problem is that: 

Some 92 percent of all postal workers are 
members of fourteen labor unions that are 
militant, competitive, Jealous of their juris- 
dictions and resistant to change. President 
Kennedy granted them formal recognition, 
and now the Post Office is carved up into 
24,000 different bargaining units. 


And, then one reads such disquieting 
things as this comment from an uniden- 
tified Brooklyn woman, wife of a postal 
employee for 23 years—as contained in 
an article on postal service in the March 
12, 1967, edition of the World Journal 
Tribune—saying that: 

There is no such thing as post office morale 
among the employees. There is no pride in 
one's work—no sense of accomplishment. 
The post office has become a poverty program 
where most new employees put out little or 
no effort and, of course, the older employees 
do their work for them. As a result, the 
experienced men retire as soon as possible 
because of complete frustration. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to know 
whom to believe in this respect, but I 
think it is obvious that the trouble with 
the postal operation goes deeper than the 
surface need for new facilities and new 
automatic machines. And I further be- 
lieve that, until we dig down to those 
deeper troubles and find a way of solving 
them, neither we nor men like the Post- 
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master General, will be able to produce 
the “superlative” sort of mail service the 
postal patrons of this great Nation are 
entitled to, and which they are now pay- 
ing for without actually receiving. 

The procedural tangle we face, given 
the peculiar nature of the postal setup, 
is formidable, but I do not believe that 
the human problem we have, here, is an 
insurmountable one for men of good will. 

Part of the answer we seek may have 
been suggested by Jerome J. Keating, the 
able and articulate President of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, 
who, when he came before our subcom- 
mittee, agreed with our chairman that 
the gradual divesting of the authority of 
the local postmaster, which we have seen 
developing in recent years, has not been 
a healthy thing. As he commented: 

You can oversupervise to the extent that 
you can kill initiative, and you don’t want 
to kill initiative in the individual post- 
masters. 


And surely, how many of us, on visiting 
our own many local post offices, have had 
the postmaster tell us that he has come 
more and more to feel only like a figure- 
head. This is why I, for one, was glad 
to note—as the report mentions—that it 
will be Mr. O’Brien’s policy to return to 
the local postmaster greater authority 
to manage his own post office than he has 
had, and without undue interference 
from higher levels of supervision. 

Finally, I do believe—along with many 
of us on this side of the aisle, Mr. Chair- 
man—that it is time to get the post office 
operation out of politics—or get “politics” 
out of the postal operation, whichever 
way you prefer it—and so I would like 
to express the hope that the appropriate 
legislative committees of this Congress 
will give, this year, serious consideration 
to the several bills that have already been 
introduced along these lines. 

The new Postmaster General has made 
a seemingly impressive start—and I want 
to commend him for it—though whether 
he can rescue our postal system or win 
that “race with catastrophe” that he 
himself admitted we are in is still very 
much in doubt. 

Briefly, now, in other areas, we felt it 
incumbent upon us to give the Bureau 
of Narcotics its full budgetary request— 
and, if it had asked for even more, we 
probably would have granted it, for we 
on this subcommittee are very well aware 
of the increasingly dangerous problem we 
face here in America, especially with 
our young people, in the usc of nar- 
cotic drugs and of marihuana and the 
so-called psychedelic drugs, like LSD, on 
our college campuses and even in our 
high schools. 

During the hearings, I asked Mr. Gior- 
dano, our Commissioner of Narcotics, to 
comment on a movement we occasionally 
hear about to “legalize” the use of mari- 
huana, whatever that term might mean, 
and brought forth from him the answer 
that it would be a sad day” if this were 
done, because, in his experience and 
judgment, the use of marihuana is a 
stepping stone, all too frequently, to the 
use of stronger, addictive drugs. I be- 


lieve it was also the judgment of our sub- 
committee that other appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies could be doing a better job 
than they have in public education, and 
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public information, on the dangers of 
narcotic drugs, marihuana, and the 
psychedelic drugs. 

Also, as you will note from the report, 
page 16, the subcommittee has allowed 
the Bureau of the Budget’s request, in 
part, for the establishment of a field- 
service operation, granting the Bureau 
six of the 21 positions it wanted for this 
purpose, and $160,000 of the $410,000 
originally requested to fund such a pro- 
gram. This compromise—for that is 
what it is—was made over my objec- 
tions, for I am unconvinced, regardless 
of the need to bring about better admin- 
istration of the many new Great Society 
programs that now exist, that it is the 
Bureau of the Budget that ought to try 
to do so, acting, as they put it, as “the 
eyes and ears of the President,” and 
seeking, also, to serve as an “umpire” in 
disputes between State and local govern- 
mental representatives and those Fed- 
eral officials, out in the field, charged 
with the responsibility for administering 
as best they can the various Federal pro- 
grams to which our State and local gov- 
ernmental entities wish access. 

I would at least hope that our sub- 
committee will keep on top of this new 
operation, in the years ahead, to make 
sure that it does not get out of control, 
subverting the Bureau of the Budget 
into something which I do not believe it 
was ever intended to become. 

As for some of the other agencies 
under the Treasury—whose budget is al- 
ways a rather tight one as it ought to 
be—I agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. ConTe] that the 
“freeze” on Federal employment which 
prevented the Bureau of Customs from 
hiring the additional customs agents we 
had authorized last year was, in this in- 
stance, unwisely applied for we are con- 
vinced that such employees would have 
returned in revenue several times their 
cost. This is why we have, again, sup- 
ported Customs’ request for such em- 
ployees and, indeed, have even gone 
above the original budget request for 
such purposes as the report shows. 

To a certain—though not quite as 
demonstrable—extent, the same thing 
applies to the additional positions asked 
for by the Internal Revenue Service for, 
though we might like it otherwise, more 
people are needed to insure compliance 
with our Nation’s tax laws and perform 
duties that just cannot be transferred 
over to the most modern of electronic 
computers of the sort with which IRS 
has now been supplied. 

On this question of compliance, it had 
been brought to my attention—and 
again I would like to refer you to page 
547 of the hearings—that in various sec- 
tions of the Nation semiorganized pro- 
tests against our policy in Vietnam were 
resulting in nonpayment of the Federal 
7-percent excise tax on telephone service 
that was reimposed last year. The pro- 
tests stemmed, apparently, from that 
portion of the debate on this question 
last year in this body indicating that, if 
it were not for the cost of the Vietnam 
operation, reinstatement of this tax 
would not be necessary. 

In any event, it appears that there is 
no way by which the Federal Govern- 
ment can force the telephone companies 
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to act to collect this tax, and that, if it 
is not paid, the telephone companies are 
not required to shut off the nonpaying 
subscriber’s service. Mr. Cohen, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue—who, by 
the way, I think does an excellent job— 
assured me that these taxes would some- 
how be collected, along with unpaid in- 
come taxes by those who chose that 
method of protesting our intervention 
in Vietnam. No one knows, now, 
whether or not this Congress will even- 
tually vote for the Federal income tax 
increase the President has also re- 
quested—as supposedly made necessary 
by Vietnam—but, if that comes about, 
it may well be that the IRS will have 
more of a problem than ever in this re- 
spect, and I suggest it is important for 
our subcommittee to endeavor to keep 
on top of it. 

Incidentally, after the hearings ended, 
I did ask Mr. Cohen for some dollar 
specifics on the size of this problem, now, 
but am still awaiting his reply; when 
I receive it, I shall see that it is brought 
to the attention of the House. 

Finally, as you will note from the re- 
port, although we cannot do a thing 
about it, this is the subcommittee that 
reports to you concerning the interest 
required to service the public debt. 
And, as you will note, the 1968 estimate 
of the same is the whopping sum of 
$14,232,559,000, an increase of $620,283,- 
000 over the current fiscal year. 

There are those who say we should 
not be concerned about carrying this 
burden—that the national debt is ac- 
tually declining as a percentage of gross 
national product and, until this year, 
was declining on a per capita basis. 

However, Mr. Chairman, we must be 
concerned about a debt that is estimated 
to increase by $17.8 billion in fiscal 1967 
and 1968, this being the administration's 
estimate, which I am certain is on the 
conservative side. Even this rate of 
growth would be the fastest rate of ad- 
vance of the debt for any 2-year period 
in 10 years. And, interest on the debt 
is rising faster than the total of new 
obligations and, each year, becomes an 
important component of the debt itself. 

Perhaps escalation of the debt is not 
necessarily inflationary—but I believe it 
surely tends to be, and would almost 
certainly become so if, by any chance, we 
should have the economic downturn that 
some economists are gloomily predicting. 

As evidence of our failure, here in 
Congress—and with this I will con- 
clude—to keep better control of those 
inflationary pressures within our econ- 
omy than we have, let me point out that 
inflation took a bite amounting to a bil- 
lion and a half dollars in purchasing 
power, during calendar 1967 alone, out 
of the estimated $50 billion investment 
our citizens have in U.S. savings bonds. 
There is money in this bill, for the Sav- 
ings Bonds Division of the Treasury, to 
continue financing its effort to convince 
our citizens that these bonds are good 
investments—but, Mr. Chairman, unless 
we in Congress do a more responsible job 
than we have concerning Federal spend- 
ing, that effort is going to become more 
and more difficult. 

As the distinguished and able chair- 
man of our full committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Maxon], has said, 
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we Americans “are, to some extent, an 
undisciplined people.” 

Mr. Manon then suggested, with re- 
spect to fiscal responsibility, that Con- 
gress is “not going to practice restraint 
unless the message comes through loud 
and clear from the people generally.” 

Probably so, Mr. Chairman, but this 
particular Congress could—and I trust 
will—set such an example for self- 
discipline on its own in connection with 
this budget, that the people will be en- 
couraged to send us that long-awaited 
message. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Iam 
very much interested in the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York and also 
in the testimony developed before his 
committee in connection with the impact 
of a third-class mail rate increase. I 
know the gentleman from New York, as 
well as other Members of the House, has 
received considerable mail indicating 
that an increase in third-class mail rates 
might cause many postal workers to lose 
their jobs or drive many advertisers and 
third-class mailers out of business. 

I wonder if the gentleman from New 
York would care to comment on this 
question or on any testimony brought out 
before the committee on this issue. 

Mr. ROBISON. Of course, I cannot 
comment from my own knowledge other 
than the answer I received from Mr. Mc- 
Millan of the Bureau of Operations of 
the Post Office Department. During the 
hearings—and this appears on pages 442 
and 443—when I asked him, if third- 
class mail rates were raised, did he an- 
ticipate that any of the postal workers 
now working on third-class mail would 
lose their jobs, his reply was this: 

I firmly believe the third-class bulk mail 
will continue to increase in volume despite 
any rate increase the Congress might impose 
on it. I don’t think it will cause any em- 
ployee to lose his job. 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
thank the gentleman from New York for 
calling to our attention this excellent 
testimony by Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. HECHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to commend the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on both sides 
of the aisle for what I think is an ex- 
cellent bill, report, and particularly the 
information developed in the hearings. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Treasury-Post Office and 
the Executive Office of the President, 
what figure he used on the present deficit 
of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. STEED. Will the gentleman from 
West Virginia yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. The current estimated 
deficit is $1.3 billion plus. That would 
be the difference between what the esti- 
mated cost for operating the Department 
in 1968 will total and the expected re- 
ceipts from postage and other sales. 
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Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not true that a large portion of this defi- 
cit is caused by reason of the fact that 
third-class and second-class mail do not 
pay their way. 

Mr. STEED. That is part of the rea- 
son. Of course, you know, over 40 per- 
cent of the approximate deficit of $1.3 
billion is what by act of Congress is called 
public services. It does not apply to the 
so-called deficit we are talking about of 
about $700 million in terms of congres- 
sional definitions. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
thank the gentleman for that response. 
An increase in second- and third-class 
mail rates will certainly decrease the defi- 
cit and the amount that the taxpayers 
of the Nation have to pay in order to 
make up this deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the 
proposal that was made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE], to en- 
able the recipients of unsolicited mail to 
require the sender to pay return postage. 
I wonder if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, when he brought this out in the 
hearings, intended to press further on 
this as a possible legislative proposal. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
am glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Certainly I have given 
it a lot of thought and I spoke to the 
Post Office Department about it in the 
hearings. As you know, we have all 
received a great deal of mail in regard 
to the so-called junk mail that people 
receive. Many of us have also had 
much complaint from our constituents 
about their receiving obscenity mail. 
I think a lot of this would be cut out if 
this mail could be sent back by the 
receiver to the sender with the sender 
paying for the cost of returning the 
mail. I think this would eliminate a 
lot of this so-called junk mail. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. As 
I understand it, at the present time, if a 
recipient wants to return a piece of mail, 
he simply refuses it, and the Post Office 
Department just destroys it. There is 
no opportunity on the part of the re- 
cipient to send it back, at cost to the 
sender. I certainly support the proposal 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
I believe that much of the junk mail 
which people receive is in essence an 
invasion of privacy, and people should 
have a chance to send it back at cost to 
the sender. I hope we can generate 
some more support for this proposal. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. REID]. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
as the newest member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Treasury and Post Office Ap- 
propriations, I first want to say that I 
consider it a privilege and a pleasure to 
work with our very able chairman, Mr. 
STEED, my ranking minority member, Mr. 
Conte, the other members of the sub- 
committee, and our most competent 
staff—and I have been tremendously im- 
pressed by the diligence and fairness 
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with which the subcommittee has ap- 
proached this task of evaluating the 
fiscal 1968 budget requests for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the several independent agencies 
covered by this bill. 

I have been impressed, too, by the 
sincerity and dedication of the many 
Officials of Government who have pre- 
sented testimony to our subcommittee, 
and I think that all of us have a genuine 
appreciation for the job they are trying 
to do and a better understanding of the 
difficulties with which they are often 
confronted. Our task, as well as theirs, 
would be much simpler if we had at our 
disposal unlimited funds to appropriate 
for everything which needs to be done. 
However, just as it is the responsibility 
of those in the executive branch to es- 
tablish spending priorities within their 
respective departments, it is our respon- 
sibility as Members of Congress to review 
these priorities in the light of the overall 
budget, which is the basic planning doc- 
ument of the Federal Government. 

My colleagues have already commented 
in detail on the basic provisions of this 
bill but I would like to add just a few 
personal observations. 

Let me say at this point that when 
postal officials appeared before our sub- 
committee, I was greatly impressed by 
their reports of the massive efforts on the 
part of the Department toward mecha- 
nization and modernization of the Na- 
tion's postal system and also by the new 
work being done in the field of research 
and development by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Engineering. 

I also applaud the policy statement of 
the Postmaster General to the effect 
that local postmasters are to be afforded 
greater authority in the management of 
their post offices; but in this same con- 
nection, it seems to me that the Depart- 
ment’s desire to substantially expand the 
number of field service officers may con- 
stitute undue overlapping with the func- 
tions and duties of the inspection serv- 
ice and is in some ways incompatible 
with plans to grant local post offices more 
autonomy. It did not seem that suffi- 
cient justification was given to the com- 
mittee for these additional positions, and 
I think a recommendation that this re- 
quest be denied at this time is warranted. 

This, of course, is just the first of a 
dozen regular appropriation bills to come 
before us this year and we recognize that 
the Federal budget as a whole is—or at 
least should be—important to each and 
every citizen. In this regard, I think 
this bill today does call our attention to 
a significant item which reflects upon the 
operation of the entire Federal establish- 
ment and which deserves mention at this 
time. As the committee’s report points 
out, there are certain continuing activi- 
ties of the Government which are funded 
by permanent law and require no action 
by the Congress during the annual ap- 
propriations process, but they are no less 
important. The details of these activi- 
ties are indicated in tables at the end of 
the report, and one of these items—the 
interest on the public debt—now stands 
at an all-time high of over $14 billion. 
I think our people will want us to keep 
this fact in mind as we proceed with the 
consideration of other appropriation bills 
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during this session—particularly because 
of the uncertainties of Vietnam and 
growing national concern over the size 
of the national debt and greater annual 
deficits. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to my good friend and distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, first, 
may I say that I do not serve on this sub- 
committee and did not attend the hear- 
ings. Certainly I am not as familiar 
with the bill and the record of the hear- 
ings which were held thereon as are the 
members of the subcommittee who spent 
long hours and days listening to wit- 
nesses attempt to justify the request for 
the funds contained in this bill. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I was as a 
matter of courtesy invited to attend the 
markup, along with the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]. I was substituting 
in my attendance at the markup of the 
bill for my colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], who was not able to be 
in attendance. ; 

Mr, Chairman, I was impressed by the 
thoroughness with which the members 
of the committee had examined the 
budget requests and the discrimination 
which they displayed in the markup of 
the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
publicly that I have never known of a 
chairman of a subcommittee who seemed 
to know more about his bill than the 
chairman of this subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED], as 
well as the ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CONTE]. 

Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen 
possess a wealth of information with 
reference to all aspects of this bill. It is 
amazing to me as to how they can main- 
tain and keep so many details in their 
minds and discuss specific items con- 
tained within the scope of this legisla- 
tion, without reference to the record. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
that I concur in the view that has been 
expressed with reference to the fact that 
the scope of the activities encompassed 
in this bill represent some of the most 
sensitive of all Government activities. 

Mr. Chairman, of course the postal 
service is a service organization. It 
touches the lives of almost every citizen 
in the United States and, certainly, 
every business enterprise. 

I know of no activity of Government in 
which people generally are more inter- 
ested than they are in maintaining a 
fine and efficient postal service. And, 
Mr. Chairman, they are entitled to it. 
However, it is expensive. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, the Internal 
Revenue Service is another service orga- 
nization which also touches almost 
every one of us. Very few of us today 
are in the position where we do not have 
to pay income taxes and file income tax 
returns. 

However, I would point out that I do 
not believe enough has been said today 
about one aspect of this bill, and I call 
your attention to the fact that it is $797 
million more than was appropriated for 
these same purposes last year. That is 
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three-quarters of a billion dollars worth 
of growth in 1 year. 

I do not know where additional cuts 
can be made that will substantially re- 
duce this increase unless we follow the 
approach used by my colleague, Mr. Bow, 
when he offered the so-called Bow 
amendment last year to this bill. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I just wish to say that I am sure the 
gentleman would like to have this infor- 
mation included that, while it is true that 
the bill here costs us $797 million more 
than the amount already appropriated 
for this fiscal year, as the gentleman 
knows, we have pending a request for 
$460 million of supplemental, depend- 
ing on the extent that the Congress sees 
fit to approve all or part of this, this 
$797 million will be reduced. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
glad the gentleman made that point, but 
it does not change the fact that this bill 
is $797 million more than Congress ap- 
propriated in the companion bill last 
year. 

I believe the time is at hand when we 
ought to make up our minds whether we 
are going to vote for the 6-percent 
surtax increase on most individual tax- 
payers and all corporate taxpayers in the 
summer, as proposed by the President, or 
whether we are going to see the deficit 
go up from about $8 billion to $13 bil- 
lion—or are we going to make a super- 
human effort to reduce appropriation 
requests by a sufficient amount of money 
to keep this deficit from rising, and avoid 
the necessity of a tax increase? 

Mr. Chairman, I now call attention to 
the fact that members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee just recently filed a 
report signed by Democrats and Repub- 
licans on that committee in which they 
call for a $5 billion cut in appropriations. 
Also that on March 20 of this year, a 
Member of the other body inserted in 
the Recorp on page 7145 a table show- 
ing that the Congress has reduced appro- 
priation requests made by the President 
of the United States during each year 
since 1946. And those reductions that 
the Congress has made in appropriation 
requests made by the present adminis- 
tration have amounted to $20 billion. 

The table sets out the year-by-year 
reduction in budget requests. 

I have repeatedly stated on this floor 
that since I have been on the House 
Committee on Appropriations it has re- 
duced budget requests by $50 billion. 

I know that we are talking about sensi- 
tive subjects now. When there is talk 
about cutting the budget requests in this 
bill, when I think about it, I recall the 
story told of a Member of the Congress 
who came to be known as the watchdog 
of the Treasury. One day he surprised 
his colleagues by recommending an ap- 
propriation for an item in his own dis- 
trict—he was joining the pork-barrel 
group. Then a colleague stood up and 
recited this little verse: 

Tis sweet to hear the honest watchdog 
bark deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home. 
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We who believe that the budget should 
be cut and who believe that we are 
spending ourselves into a terrible fiscal 
and financial condition—and those who 
believe we ought to stop the outflow of 
gold and stop the borrowing of money 
and stop deficit financing, are going to 
have to muster the courage to make sub- 
stantial reductions in every bill if we ex- 
pect to even approach that $5 billion cut 
proposed by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. After listening to the 
reply of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee about the supplemental 
appropriations—I believe you said some- 
thing like $400 million—I wonder if the 
gentleman could give us any assurance 
that we would not be again confronted 
with a request for a supplemental ap- 
propriation if we pass this bill this 
year. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. Most of this $400 mil- 
lion contained in the supplemental, in 
this bill, is because Congress raised the 
pay of Federal workers, If they do it 
again, you will have to have another 
supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. JONAS. That is right. The time 
to start thinking about budget cuts and 
reducing expenditures is not at the last 
minute after all of the preliminary ac- 
tivity has been completed. The time to 
start thinking about that is when the 
authorization bills come in—because the 
Committee on Appropriations cannot re- 
peal legislation that this Congress passes 
and we are hard pressed frequently to 
make budget cuts when authorizations 
are outstanding for increased amounts 
of money. 

What I am saying today, of course, has 
application to this bill—but not so much 
to this bill as to other bills that we 
will be considering in this Chamber 
shortly after Easter—we will be soon—as, 
indeed, we are today—facing the hour 
of decision. We ought to make up our 
minds today whether we are going to be 
in favor of raising taxes or allowing 
another deficit of $12 billion or $14 bil- 
lion to accumulate next year. That is 
the only choice you have—reduce these 
appropriations and save $5 billion or 
raise taxes or have a deficit. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that the committee has reduced the 
Post Office $55 million request for post 
office building and construction by about 
$11 million. 

Our population is increasing at an 
unprecedented rate. The population 
in my district has increased from 
340,000 to over 680,000 population in 
20 years. 

Our post office buildings have been 
totally inadequate for a dozen years. 

The Department is always protesting 
any new construction on account of 
budget restrictions. 
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Eighty percent of the Post Office mail 
comes from commercial business. Our 
economy or gross national product is 
now almost $750 billion. Twenty years 
ago our gross national product was 
approximately $220 billion. 

The Post Office Department should 
be granted its full request for additional 
construction instead of suffering almost 
a $11 million cut. 

If reductions must be made on ac- 
count of war expense I would suggest 
we cut some of our billions of dollars 
on the space program. 

If the Congress would repeal some of 
the fabulous tax loopholes and oil de- 
pletion allowances we could easily ex- 
pend the required appropriations to ex- 
tend service and facilities to our Post 
Office Department. 

Throughout the Nation, the march of 
postal progress is being slowed because 
of inefficient, old fashioned postal opera- 
tions necessitated by post office build- 
ings which are many years past the re- 
tirement age and too small to handle 
today’s tremendous volumes of mail. 

As the number of railroad trains de- 
clined and the use of trucks and airplanes 
increased, buildings built astride rail- 
road tracks, often in the center of towns, 
in all too many cases today, are white 
elephants. 

For the past few years, the Post Office 
Department has been conducting a con- 
struction program to replace these out- 
dated structures and add new ones. This 
program is not overly ambitious or un- 
realistic, but geared to meet only the 
minimum needs of the service. It recog- 
nizes the current budgetary situation yet 
attempts to replace those buildings which 
are most obsolete and add structures in 
areas where expanding population has 
changed the patterns of mail dramati- 
cally. 

I know from personal experience in 
Gary, Ind., the inefficiency and high costs 
caused by buildings which were sufficient 
for the mail volume of the age in which 
they were constructed, but as effective 
today as a model T at the Indianapolis 
500. 

The construction of new post office 
buildings which will bring efficiency and 
cost savings to Gary and other cities is 
threatened by the cut of nearly $11 mil- 
lion in building funds from the Post Of- 
fice Department budget. 

This reduction suggested by the Ap- 
propriations Committee should be com- 
pletely restored. If this money is not 
restored there will be continued service 
problems, continued inefficiency, and 
continued high operating costs in those 
cities in which new Federal or leased 
facilities are much needed now and 
should not be delayed. 

I urge the restoration of these funds. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Is 
it not true that businesses can charge 
off the expense on their income tax? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is absolutely 
true. And let me say something further. 
We hear Members of Congress get up 
and shed crocodile tears about the large 
Post Office budget. Bear in mind that 
this year there is a $750 billion gross na- 
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tional product. Twenty years ago it was 
$220 billion. It has gone up about $500 
billion. Eighty percent of the post office 
mail is commercial. If they would pay 
their freight on second- and third-class 
and junk mail, we would not need to 
worry about any added expense or any 
deficit in the Post Office operation. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
YERS]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of the committee 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate 
myself completely with the arguments of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MAD- 
DEN]. Congressman Mappen has great 
expertise regarding the Federal postal 
service and understands the complexities 
of the system well; certainly far better 
than I. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do understand 
one thing. We should not be cutting 
the Post Office Department’s budget far 
below what is necessary to maintain the 
current standards of the postal service 
and what is necessary to allow for the ex- 
pected increases in postal volume. In 
addition to the severe effects these sug- 
gested cuts will have on the quality of 
postal service, they would do a great in- 
justice to our Federal postal employees. 
The cuts will probably mean a sharp re- 
duction in the number of possible pro- 
motions and an increase in the work- 
loads of many. 

What particularly disturbs me about 
these cuts is that instead of cutting the 
Post Office Department’s budget, we 
should instead be increasing it in order 
to finally begin making at least initial 
installment payments on Congress com- 
mitment that salaries of Federal employ- 
ees be the same as those paid to people 
holding comparable jobs in private in- 
dustry. Federal employees, both in the 
postal service and in the classified serv- 
ice, are greatly underpaid in relation to 
pay in private industries. That dispar- 
ity, of course, violates the Federal pay 
comparability law which Congress passed 
some years ago requiring that all Fed- 
eral employees receive salaries and fringe 
benefits exactly the same as paid to those 
working in comparable jobs in private 
industry. Surely we are far overdue in 
finally doing justice to our Federal em- 
ployees and living up to that promise. 

My colleagues, I wish we could be 
here today to vote the necessary large 
increases in Federal pay levels. At the 
very least, I would urge you not to sup- 
port these suggested cuts in the Post Of- 
fice Department’s budget which would 
result in an increase, not a decrease, in 
the present unfair burden on Federal 
employees. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to pay my respects to the chairman 
of this subcommittee and to the excel- 
lent membership on the subcommittee. 
I highly respect all of them, and I know 
that they worked hard at their duty of 
bringing this bill to the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, I am extremely un- 
happy over the proposed cuts in the Post 
Office Department budget totaling ap- 
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proximately $100 million. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Postal Rates, I 
have given considerable thought to this 
bill and am deeply disturbed over the 
serious effects it will have on service. 

My subcommittee will be holding 
hearings in the near future on the pro- 
posed increase in postal rates. Time and 
time again I have stated that we must 
improve service when an increase is to 
be offered. But the bill that has been 
reported out of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee may, in fact, hamper service. 

In testifying before the Appropriations 
Committee, Postmaster General Law- 
rence O’Brien said: 

At the present time the Post Office Depart- 
ment is in a race with catastrophe. And it 
is a race we could well lose, though it is cer- 
tainly in our power not to lose it. 


He did not speak lightly, because, as 
you know, last fall a portent of things 
that could come hit Chicago when ten 
million pieces of mail were logjammed, 
stuck tight within the confines of the 
main Chicago post office. 

Mr. O’Brien, who should certainly 
know, has said that this could happen 
again in any large post office in the 
country. The results would be 
disastrous. 

The committee has recommended a 
reduction in operating and transporta- 
tion funds by over $80 million on the 
assumption that mail volume will only 
increase 3 percent next year. The De- 
partment sought funds to support a 4.5 
percent increase in mail volume during 
fiscal 1968. 

It seems to me the Post Office is cor- 
rect in its conservative estimate of a 
4.5 percent increase. For the past 2 
years the increase has been over 5 per- 
cent. 

It is well known that mail volume is 
a mirror of economic strength. When 
the economy is strong, mail volume 
climbs; as the economic picture weak- 
ens, mail volume falls. We are pres- 
ently in the 74th month of economic 
expansion. The indications are that it 
will continue. Therefore, it is incon- 
ceivable that the rate of growth in mail 
volume will be dropping in the next few 
months. 

Because the major portion of the cuts 
in the postal budget are in those ac- 
counts directly related to mail process- 
ing and transportation, the appropria- 
tion of moneys to cover only a 3 percent 
increase in these costs would cripple the 
postal service. 

I agree with Postmaster O’Brien that 
we could be courting disaster if the 
House votes a reduction of $11 million 
in the Post Office Department for new 
buildings. Year in and year out we 
praise the marvels of mechanization 
and how this new age of machinery and 
modern methodology will save the postal 
service from becoming moribund. And, 
we have voted a considerable amount of 
money to mechanize the post offices 
around the country. 

This year, the appropriations commit- 
tee apparently believes that a goodly 
sum should again be voted to increase 
mechanization. : 

But, on the other hand, the committee 
suggests that we cut the funds for new 
buildings in cities in every section of the 
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Nation—cities where postal facilities are 
so outmoded that it is impossible to place 
time-tested postal machinery in opera- 
tion because of low ceilings, weak floors, 
and other problems. We are thereby 
perpetuating postal service as modern as 
Ben Franklin’s post rider in these cities. 

The efficient operation of the Post Of- 
fice Department is too vital to our Na- 
tion for us to practice any false econo- 
mies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield the gentleman a minute so I may 
ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana for 
an additional minute. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the remarks of my good 
friend, the gentleman from Montana, 
but everybody has been using the Chi- 
cago fiasco as the prime example to show 
an impending physical breakdown of our 
postal system and I do not think this is 
accurate. I asked Assistant Postmaster 
General William M. McMillan—and it is 
in the hearings on page 419—why then 
did not we have the same situation occur 
in New York or in San Francisco, or in 
Los Angeles or in Boston? Why Chi- 
cago? 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
House, they went without a postmaster 
in Chicago last year for a long time. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? The gentleman said 
he was going to ask a question. I would 
like to answer a question. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I could 
take the time if the gentleman will let 
me finish, to ask a question. If the 
gentleman needs it, I will yield him an 
additional minute. 

The Chicago Post Office did not have 
a postmaster—I forget the exact length 
of time, but it was for a long period of 
time—because of politics. Also, a great 
many supervisors retired in Chicago, be- 
fore the postmaster had resigned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr.CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman an additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Montana is recognized for another 
minute. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
for his generosity. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
House, there was utter chaos in the run- 
ning of the Chicago Post Office. That is 
why there was such a backlog of mail. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLSEN. I have been in Chicago. 
I saw what the problem was in Chicago. 
The problem is still there. There is not 
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the big logjam there now, because a great 
deal of mail is not being sent into Chi- 
cago that should be sent there for sort- 
ing and distribution. It is being sent to 
other points as a temporary expedient. 
What they need in Chicago is a modern 
post office and some modern facilities. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. 

Mr. OLSEN. And if there is going to 
be improvement there, there has to be 
some appropriation for modernization. 

We have to mechanize in order to 
handle the increased volumes of mail. 
That is what we need in Chicago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I want to say further that I am tired 
of having red herrings constantly cloud- 
ing this issue. If it was a question only 
of a poor facility in Chicago, why wasn’t 
Chicago included in this bill for a new 
building? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. CONTE. I am pleased to yield to 
my good friend from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I asked the Postmaster 
General that question specifically in the 
hearings. The Postmaster General indi- 
cated that they might need a new build- 
ing in Chicago but that they were trying 
another kind of facility there which they 
believe will remedy the situation. It 
was not politics alone that caused the 
situation, as the gentleman implies. 

If the gentleman will read the hear- 
ings, he will note what happened in Chi- 
cago was that there was an accumulation 
of services that resulted in the cata- 
strophic delay of the mail. He said that 
it may happen again there. He said that 
it may happen in any post office in the 
country. 

Mr. CONTE. I certainly do not mean 
to imply anything for the record. I want 
the record clear and exact. I am not 
implying. 

This is one of the contributing factors, 
and it is a big contributing factor. They 
went without a postmaster in Chicago 
for a long period of time, and a group of 
supervisors quit there, who had been in 
the post office for many years; they had 
chaos as a result. 

I am all for a new post office in Chi- 
cago, and I believe there is not a more 
deserving man for a new post office in 
his district in the House of Representa- 
tives than the Congressman from Chi- 
cago [Mr. Yates]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
his gracious statement. I thank him, 
too, for his support of a new postal 
facility in Chicago, a facility which is 
desperately needed. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
object to the cut of $11 million in build- 
ing funds for the Post Office Department 
as suggested by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Much of that cut is seed money 
for new post offices, such as the one 
scheduled for Carbondale, IH.—in my 
district. Money for sites and other ex- 
penses is required before a building is ac- 
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tually constructed. This cut will affect 
cities across the land. There just are 
not adequate post office buildings. They 
are old, too small, and uneconomical to 
operate. As an example, the workroom 
floor in Carbondale is 6,600 square feet. 
Postal experts tell me that there is a 
basic requirement for 17,000 square feet. 
Coordinating with the House and Senate 
public works committees, General Serv- 
ices Administration and local officials, the 
Post Office Department was scheduled to 
proceed with a one-story structure of 
about 38,000 square feet. This would 
meet postal needs in Carbondale for the 
next 20 years. 

Present conditions are terrible. The 
congestion within the building is creat- 
ing gross inefficiency, which is costing 
the taxpayers money because of delayed 
mail and double handling which raises 
the per piece labor costs. 

This type of problem is compounded in 
larger cities which will also be affected by 
the appropriations bill as it is reported 
out of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that the 
funds be restored so that this situation 
can be alleviated. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the comments of 
my friend from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when the Post 
Office Department is almost drowning 
under a deluge of mail, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has recom- 
mended a cut in its proposed budget. 

Mr. Chairman, this is alarming. 

I do not need to tell my colleagues 
about what is happening to our mail 
service. Every one of us encounters it 
every day. I can personally cite the ex- 
ample of a letter mailed in downtown 
Washington which required 5 days to 
reach me. I can personally cite the ex- 
ample of a letter airmailed from Chicago 
which took 5 days to reach me. 

Our population is exploding. More and 
more letters are being written every day. 
Nearly every corporation and business 
in the country looks upon the mail as 
being one of their chief forms of adver- 
tising. 

The Post Office Department has rec- 
ommended 11 new major postal facili- 
ties across the country. One of these fa- 
cilities would be in my hometown of Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Tucson’s population has more than 
tripled since 1950. It is one of the fastest 
growing cities in the Nation. The Tuc- 
son post office facilities are not nearly 
half large enough. They already have 
burst their seams and have had to rent 
extra space. Tucson postal workers 
have to process mail in three separate 
buildings. They are saddled with split 
operations, excessive shuttle service, ex- 
cessive supervision, and extra mailing 
procedures. 

If the Tucson postal project were ap- 
proved, it would result in annual savings 
of about $200,000 a year. Yet, this 
project, along with similar projects in 
Los Angeles, New York, St. Louis, and 
Rapid City, is endangered by the pro- 
posed cut in the budget. 

While I respect the judgment of my 
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Appropriations Committee colleagues, I 
question this kind of economy. Is this a 
proper way to improve our mail service? 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DULSKI]. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, as the 
new chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
his fine committee for the wonderful job 
they have done in bringing the appro- 
priation bill to the floor of the House. 

This reminds me of a very short story 
about a man who had led a sort of risque 
life, who was dying. The good padre 
came to his side and he said, Are you 
ready to renounce the devil?” The man 
looked around and said, I am not in a 
position to antagonize anybody.” 

So, as the new chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Iam grateful. At least we know that the 
Postmaster General will do his best to 
work with the budget which has been so 
far agreed upon. 

Everybody talks about cutting the 
service. Everybody should realize that 
80 percent of the budget of the Post Of- 
fice Department is spent for wages, so if 
we take out almost $75 million from the 
expenditures, that will mean we are cut- 
ting $60 million in wages, plus about $6 
million in transportation. 

I have with me a statement given to 
me by the counsel for the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
in its report on H.R. 7501— House Report 
No. 144—for Post Office Department ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1968, bases 
the appropriated funds on a 3-percent 
increase in mail volume. The Appro- 
priations Committee recommends a re- 
duction of approximately $75 million in 
the “operations” appropriations and a 
reduction of $6.5 million in the “trans- 
portation” appropriations, primarily on 
the basis of the 3-percent volume in- 
crease. 

In the original bill for fiscal year 1966, 
the House Appropriations Committee 
based their recommendations for appro- 
priations on an increase of 3 percent in 
oe The volume went up 5.8 per- 
cent. 

For fiscal year 1967, the Committee 
reduced the budget request for opera- 
tions” by $15.3 million, but made no men- 
tion of the percent of volume increase 
used. The Post Office Department 
stated on February 15, 1966, that their 
estimates were that the volume increase 
then was 5.4 percent. 

For fiscal year 1968, representatives 
of the Department stated on February 
27, 1967, that the Department was bas- 
ing their appropriation request on an in- 
crease of 4.2 percent for “operations” 
and “transportation,” to take care of a 
8 that would increase by 4.5 per- 
cent. 

The committee report House Report 
No. 144 — indicates on page 12, that the 
appropriation for operations“ is re- 
duced almost by 875 million, and that 
the transportation“ appropriation was 
reduced 86.5 million because the com- 
mittee felt that the volume increase 
would not be 4½ percent, as estimated 
by the Postmaster General, but would be 
only 3 percent. 
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It is well to point out that 96 percent 
of the “operations” appropriation goes 
to pay the salaries and other costs of 
employees who handle the mail. 

It would seem that the 3-percent pro- 
jected increase in mail volume is much 
too conservative. 

On page 98 of the appropriation hear- 
ings for fiscal year 1967, a table shows 
the total mail volume increases to be as 
follows: 


Percent 
1965 over 1964 (actual) 3. 15 
1966 over 1965 (estimate 3.5 
1967 over 1966 (estimate 4.5 


On page 102 of the appropriation 
hearings for fiscal year 1968, a table 
shows the total mail volume increases to 
be as follows: 


Percent 
1966 over 1965 (actual) 222 5. 2 
1967 over 1966 (estimate 5.5 
1968 over 1967 (estimate 4. 5 


The Appropriations Committee had 
based their appropriation recommenda- 
tions on the volume increase of 3 per- 
cent, which is considerably below any of 
the official estimates by the Post Office 
Department. 

I think it is well to bear in mind what 
effect the use of a 3-percent volume in- 
crease, with the resulting reduction in 
the appropriations, will have on postal 
service. We cannot expect to reach the 
goal of a superlative postal service set 
by the Postmaster General when we con- 
tinue to shortchange the appropriations. 
I would like to mention just two in- 
stances. 

One of the most persistent complaints 
received by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee last year related 
to the Department’s ban on the exten- 
sion of the door-to-door city delivery 
service, which was not provided for lack 
of sufficient funds. 

Currently, there are 8 million Amer- 
ican families that are provided curb de- 
livery service, and about 4 million of 
those families should have door-to-door 
delivery service. Door-to-door delivery 
service for these 4 million families would 
cost $56.6 million. 

The Department included in their 
budget request for 1968, only $15 million 
to extend the door-to-door delivery serv- 
ice to an additional 1 million families. 
This would leave 3 million families with 
second-rate curbline service. I think we 
should bear this in mind when we try 
to evaluate the effect of the $75 million 
appropriation cut, based solely on an 
estimated 3-percent increase in mail vol- 
ume. 

The second item I wish to mention is 
that the Department did not request, 
and as far as I can ascertain the amount 
recommended does not include, any 
funds to cover the cost of the wage in- 
creases which will be required to be paid 
to star route contractors by reason of 
the Contract Service Act of 1965. This 
item will cost an additional $10.2 mil- 
lion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was in- 
terested in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Mappen] with re- 
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spect to the unbalanced Post Office budg- 
et and his insistence that certain mail 
rates be increased to bring it in balance. 
I would say to the gentleman from In- 
diana that I have been on the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee for 18 years. 
I have yet to see a Postmaster General 
submit to that committee or to the Con- 
gress a bill calling for a balanced budget 
in the Post Office Department; that is, 
with rates charged that would balance 
the budget. 

I am also interested in the remarks of 
the gentleman with respect to the Chi- 
cago post office situation. I have no 
doubt that a better located building 
would be helpful, but this is hardly an 
alibi for the failure of the Postmaster 
General last October to heed the warning 
of months earlier that there would be 
exactly the situation that developed in 
the Chicago post office. I would think 
you could almost use almost any kind of 
a structure and take care of the mail if 
you had 7 months of warning that a 
breakdown was going to take place. 

Mr. Chairman, I really arose to pay 
my respects to this bill. It calls for the 
spending of $7.5 billion and, as the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] 
so well emphasized, that is almost $800 
million more than was expended on the 
same two departments last year. 

I suppose I ought to get rid of one 
question that I normally ask on all ap- 
propriation bills—one of the lesser items 
but nevertheless an interesting one—how 
many representation allowances, and in 
what amounts, are there for these two 
departments? The gentleman under- 
stands what I mean by “representation 
allowances.” 

Mr. STEED. Yes. If the gentleman 
will yield, I think there is one item in 
here for $5,000 that would cover repre- 
sentation purposes, and there may be 
another item, although I do not recall 
it offhand, that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has which amounts to $6,000. So 
it is $6,000 and $5,000 currently. That 
is what it figures out to. 

Mr. GROSS. So a total of $11,000 for 
what our friend from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] calls the tools of the trade— 
the receptions, the hors d’oeuvres, and 
what have you. Is that right? 

Mr. STEED. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. As we go deeper in debt, 
the representation allowances—the win- 
ing and dining—increases up and down 
the line. 

Now, then, there is nothing in this bill 
as I understand it—and correct me if I 
am wrong—for the interest on the Fed- 
eral debt. Since the bill covers the 
Treasury Department, can the gentle- 
man tell me the present cost of the in- 
terest payment on the Federal debt? 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. STEED]. 

Mr. STEED. The amount estimated 
with which to pay interest on the na- 
tional debt in the fiscal year 1968 is 
$14.2 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. $14.2 billion is the an- 
nual interest rate on the Federal debt 
alone—$14.2 billion? 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. And, 
may I remind my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], that the inter- 
est charge on the national debt has gone 
up in the last 6 years from $9 billion a 
year to $14 billion a year. That is $5 
billion a year increase in interest on the 
national debt. We could construct and 
build a lot of post offices for that $5 bil- 
lion, if those who are so anxious for 
them would help us cut down a little on 
the national debt. So we could save 
some of this interest. 

Mr. GROSS. $14.2 billion in interest 
on the debt that we are cowardly pass- 
ing on to our children and our children’s 
children, and on down the line? 

Mr. Chairman, not only is the debt in- 
creasing but this Government is now en- 
gaged in the gimmickry of the sales par- 
ticipation certificates and the interest 
rate goes up. I understand that the in- 
terest on a series E bond is 4.17 percent 
and that only at maturity but if you 
have $5,000 and can obtain a sales par- 
ticipation certificate you will be paid at 
least 5 percent interest from the day you 
get your certificate. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield to me further 
at this point? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 


Mr. JONAS. Unless someone com- 
ments again on gross national product, 
I would ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] if he does not 
agree with me that the gross national 
product, and its relationship to the na- 
tional debt, is meaningless? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Massachusetts yield to 
me an additional couple of minutes? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In response to the gen- 
tleman, I have never been impressed with 
the gross national product, as a yard- 
stick of national income, because it is 
too phony in too many respects. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder why we have 
quit talking about net income—net na- 
tional income? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further to me at this 
point? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield further to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Out of every dollar 
which the Government collects in in- 
come tax, it takes 11 cents to pay the 
carrying charges, or interest if you please 
on the national debt, and that only leaves 
89 cents with which to discharge the 
other functions of the Government. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, there are those 
who say, “Do not worry about the na- 
tional debt; we owe it to ourselves and 
it will never have to be paid.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with 
that and I do not believe that the gentle- 
man from Iowa does either. 

Mr. GROSS. No. But I know that 
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the executive branch of Government is 
going to do all right under this bill, with 
a one-half million dollar increase. 
There is no economy in the branch of 
government over which the President 
presides. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask this question: 
How many thousands of new employees 
are provided for under the terms of this 
bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Les, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr.CONTE. About 26,750. 

Mr. GROSS. Twenty-six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty? 

Mr. CONTE. That is right; about 
26,750. 

Mr. GROSS. Who gets the bulk of 
those employees? 

Mr. CONTE. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, about 25,545 additional employees. 

Mr. GROSS. Twenty-six thousand 
employees? I still cannot believe it. 

Mr. CONTE. Thatis right. We gave the 
Internal Revenue about 1,100 new em- 
ployees in salaries and expenses, revenue 
accounting and processing and compli- 
ance accounts, and there are six employ- 
ees in the Budget Bureau. Most of the 
rest of the employees I would say would 
come under the Post Office Department. 

Mr JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman expressed 
some surprise at that, but I suspect he 
will be more surprised to learn there are 
745,000 employees in that Department 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. In the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CONTE. I yield the gentleman 
from Iowa 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. CONTE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will yield for one further step? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. CONTE. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the statement he made 
on the Chicago Post Office Department. 
I am very reluctant to bring up the sub- 
ject of the Chicago Post Office Depart- 
ment because it is not my district, but 
everyone who wants to cry for more 
money in this budget uses the Chicago 
Post Office as an example, and they did 
before our committee. 

You are 100 percent right when you 
say things deteriorated out there. 

On page 419 of the committee print 
I asked Mr. McMillan, the Assistant 
Postmaster General: 

Wasn't it a fact, though, that in Chicago 
we went for a period of time without a 
postmaster there? 


These are the words of the Assistant 
Postmaster: 

That was one of our big problems. But, 
it was not only without a postmaster but 
previously on December 30, 1965, some of 
our high-ranking and very competent super- 
visors had retired. In the spring of 1966 
the postmaster resigned and we had one of 
our career people in charge until a postmas- 
ter was appointed shortly before this jam oc- 
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curred. this period, supervision 
deteriorated, to put it kindly, and the effect 
passed on tu the employees and it accentu- 
ated or perhaps was the match that lit the 
fire that was ready to be lighted. 


Mr. GROSS. So it was not a question 
of transportation, as some have insisted? 

Mr.CONTE. It was not a question of 
transportation. It was not a question of 
money or employees, buildings, or any- 
thing else; it was poor management. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, Post- 
master General Lawrence F. O’Brien 
tells me that one of his greatest fears is 
that one day he will read a headline in 
the paper which says “this is the day 
the mail stopped.” 

As much as the postal service is striv- 
ing to keep its head above water, above 
the flood of mail that is now flowing 
through every post office in the land, it 
is entirely possible, according to the 
Postmaster General, that another mail 
jam similar to that which occurred in 
Chicago last October could happen in 
any major post office in the land. 

The postal plant in the major cities is 
more often than not the same as that 
operated by Postmaster General James 
A. Farley back in the 1930’s when mail 
volume was less than half today’s 80 
billion pieces annually. 

No one denies the importance of mail 
service to the business community, to 
families, and friends. And no one denies 
that post offices which today are 
cramped, dark, ill placed, and ill de- 
signed to handle mail with modern 
mechanization undreamed of in the 
1930’s should be replaced as soon as 
possible. 

Yet the cuts made by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in the Post 
Office Department budget, cuts including 
$11 million in the building program, seri- 
ously jeopardize important post office 
projects in cities throughout the coun- 
try. The slashes seriously increase the 
threat that someday soon we will be 
reading that headline so dreaded by 
Postmaster General O’Brien. 

Our postal service is a national re- 
source that should be preserved, en- 
couraged, invested in, and carefully 
nurtured. The American people are sick 
and tired of second-rate service from a 
third-rate postal plant. I urge that 
these funds be reinstated so the Post 
Office Department can provide the pub- 
lic with the type of mail service it wants 
and deserves. 

To compound the problem, the Appro- 
priations Committee also slashed well 
over $80 million from the Department’s 
request for transportation and operating 
funds on the assumption that the mail 
explosion is subsiding. 

I strongly disagree, inasmuch as vol- 
ume has soared more than 5 percent 
annually for each of the past 2 years and 
gives no indication of letting up. It 
would therefore appear to be short- 
sighted to seriously affect the overall 
posture of the postal service by under- 
estimating the growth in total volume. 
Therefore, I also propose that these 
funds be reinstated. 
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Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I want at 
this time to pay my respects to the fine 
chairman of our committee, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Sreep]. 
There is no better, harder working chair- 
man in the House, nor anyone who 
knows his bill so well. 

I also want to pay tribute to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Conte], with whom it has 
been my pleasure to work on the com- 
mittee. He has shown today his fa- 
miliarity with the operations of the Post 
Office and of the other agencies included 
in this bill. He is constructive, he is 
well informed, he is hard working. Only 
occasionally does he lapse as he did a 
few moments ago—frankly, I am sur- 
prised at this temporary lapse—and I 
call it temporary—when he said that 
what happened in Chicago during that 
temporary paralysis of mail delivery was 
attributable to politics. He read from 
page 419 of the hearings on the bill. In- 
terestingly enough, Mr. Chairman, I was 
going to read from that very same page 
in justification for my position. The 
record shows there were other reasons 
for what happened at Chicago. Politics 
is not one of the reasons given. 

It is true it took a long time for the 
postmaster to be appointed. But the ex- 
cerpt the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte] read from the record itself 
shows that the supervisors who resigned 
did so before the postmaster left. They 
retired. Their retirement had no rela- 
tionship to the failure to appoint a post- 
master. 

But let us return to page 419, to the 
record itself, and see the reasons 
ascribed by the Post Office Department 
to the catastrophe in Chicago. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr, Conte] asked Mr. McMillan about 
what happened in Chicago. This is what 
he said: 

Mr. McMann, Mr. Conte, actually, it did 
to a certain extent. It just fanned out. In 
attempting to cure the Chicago situation as 
rapidly as we could, we shipped large vol- 
umes of mail out of there. Some of the of- 
fices were pretty hard hit. 


Then he cites other offices that were 
hit. 

For instance, St. Louis, Kansas City, Des 
Moines, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
and other offices which are transit points, 
were well covered up themselves for a week 
or 10 days. 


Then further: 


There was no breakdown of service except 
in the nonpreferential transit mail because 
we insisted on giving priority to first-class 
and air mail. Much of the mail diverted out 
of Chicago and it took us several days, and 
in some instances as much as a week or 
more, to get it distributed and forwarded 
onward. 

Tt is like throwing a big rock in the pond; 
the ripples spread out. When the terminal 
points were cleared out, it got to the delivery 
offices and we had problems there. 

We didn’t have a breakdown of service, but 
we certainly had some mail delayed. If an 
Office that is used to getting mail regularly, 
all of a sudden gets a week’s pileup, obvi- 
ously they cannot deliver it the next day. 

It took us 4 to 5 weeks to get the system 
cleared. This, of course, included the mail 
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that was coming into the system in the 
interim. 

Mr. Conte. Wasn't it a fact, though, that 
in Chicago, we went for a period of time 
without a postmaster there? 

Mr. McMi1an. That was one of our big 
problems. But, it was not only without a 
postmaster but previously on December 30, 
1965, some of our high-ranking and very 
competent supervisors had retired. 


So, it is clear the supervisory em- 
ployees resigned long before the mail 
piled up in mountainlike quantities. 

But in response to a further question 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. Conte], it is fair to say, the hear- 
ings show the following 

Mr, CONTE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman please read the next para- 


graph. 
Mr. YATES. I just got through 
reading it. 


Mr. CONTE. Would the gentleman 
read it again. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield him the 
time if he needs it. 

Mr. YATES. I will be very glad to 
read it. 

Mr. CONTE. All right, please read it. 

Mr. YATES. This is what Mr. CONTE 
asks and the replies that are given: 


Mr. ConTE. Wasn't it a fact, though, that 
in Chicago, we went for a period of time 
without a postmaster there? 

Mr. McMriuan. That was one of our big 
problems. But, it was not only without a 
postmaster but previously on December 30, 
1965, some of our high-ranking and very com- 
petent supervisors had retired. 

In the spring of 1966 the postmaster re- 
signed and we had one of our career people 
in charge until a postmaster was appointed 
shortly before this jam occurred. During 
this period, supervision deteriorated, to put 
it kindly, and the effect passed on to the em- 
ployees and it accentuated or perhaps was 
the match that lit the fire that was ready 
to be lighted. 

Mr. Conte. As we look to the future, then, 
is it fair to say that the possibility of this 
reoccurring again would really be minimized 
unless you had an unusual set of circum- 
stances? 

Mr. McMann. It can reoccur, It could 
reoccur in Chicago or it could reoccur else- 
where. We are hopeful it will not because 
I think we learned some valuable things at 
Chicago and perhaps more importantly some 
of our big mailers learned some important 
things at Chicago. 

Many of them learned we can no longer 
have millions of pieces of mail dumped in 
our laps without some prior notice. 

One of the things we stress at our Mail 
Users Council is absolute necessity of getting 
at least 30 days’ notice of when, where, and 
what kinds of mail is going to be deposited 
when it amounts up in the millions of pieces. 

I am very confident we will get their co- 
operation because they know now we have to 
work together in this area. Of course, as 
the Postmaster General pointed out yester- 
day, one of the things that hit us so hard 
there was the transfer of large volumes of 
mail from New York to Chicago. 

As I understand, the transfer had some- 
thing to do with a tax break. In any event, 
suddenly, without any warning, many of the 
people mailing in New York suddenly trans- 
ferred their mailing activities to Chicago. 


And, specifically, for those who want 
to read the rest of the record, other 
reasons are given, among them the fact 
that mail was dumped on Chicago at 
this particular time from New York— 
big loads of mail. 

So it was a combination of many un- 
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fortunate circumstances that hit the 
Chicago post office at this particular 
time. It was not politics, I suggest, that 
caused that. I say it was not as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 
suggests a political situation in Chicago. 

With respect to the need for a post 
office, I certainly agree with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 
There is a need for a new post office facil- 
ity in the city—a great need. The facil- 
ity we have there is obsolete. 

I asked the Postmaster General about 
a new building and he stated that they 
were going to try a different system, a 
new system called a sectional center. He 
did not say a new post office was not 
needed. The Department is going to try 
the sectional center first to see if it can 
deal with the enormous problem. 

I hope it will work. I hope the sys- 
tem will work, but frankly, I am not 
nearly as optimistic as the Postmaster 
is. I think the time will come shortly 
when we will need a new post office in 
Chicago, and I think it is important that 
we get one because Chicago is located 
in such a strategic position geographi- 
cally. It is a transshipment point for 
a great deal of mail. It is necessary that 
we have a good facility in Chicago to take 
care of not only our own needs but to 
take care of the needs of the surrounding 
communities. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that I cannot support this appro- 
priations bill. As a new member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, I find it impossible to either approve 
or disapprove appropriations for the 
Post Office Department when our com- 
mittee has not held a single hearing on 
any program covered by the bill. 

Who is to say that 25,000 additional 
employees are needed? It certainly 
seems to be within the province of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
to so decide. At any rate, approval for 
hiring so many new employees seriously 
jeopardizes the chances that present 
postal workers will get a pay raise this 
year. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, on March 8, 1967 the House Re- 
publican policy committee adopted a 
statement which urged the enactment of 
legislation that would prohibit political 
influence in the postal service. 

At the present time, the U.S. Post 
Office Department is one of the world’s 
biggest businesses. It employs more than 
700,000 employees and has an annual 
operating budget in excess of $6.5 billion. 
I am certain that if politics was removed 
from the Post Office Department, and 
efficiency and hiring and promotion on 
merit substituted in its place, that sav- 
ings within the postal department could 
be effected. Without question, we have 
reached a crisis with respect to the op- 
eration of the Post Office Department. 
Something must be done. 

An important first step has been out- 
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lined in the statement by the House Re- 

publican policy committee. As chairman 

of this committee, I would like to place 
in the Recorp, at this point, the text of 
that statement: 

REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS 
LEGISLATION To Proxisrr POLITICAL INFLU- 
ENCE IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 
In order to have a first-class postal system, 

the Post Office Department must be divorced 
from politics. We urge the immediate con- 
sideration of legislation introduced by Re- 
publican Members that would eliminate 
political favoritism and insure the recogni- 
tion and promotion of able and experienced 
career postal employees. 

The United States Post Office Department 
is one of the world’s biggest businesses. It 
employs more than 700,000 employees and 
handles over 75.6 billion pieces of mail each 


Although this Department has an annual 
operating budget in excess of $6.5 billion a 
year, and thousands and thousands of dedi- 
cated, conscientious employees, it has not 
furnished the type of mall service that this 
country needs and demands. Moreover, the 
ever increasing number of complaints, mis- 
deliveries, nondeliveries, delays and backups 
are a clear warning that even more serious 
trouble lies ahead unless corrective steps are 
taken. 

The American people will not get the type 
of postal service they deserve, and the many 
problems within the service will not be cor- 
rected, until there is a fundamental change 
in the manner in which the Department is 
operated. As long as this Department re- 
mains a politically-dominated agency where 
appointments and all promotions from 
postmaster to carrier, are based on political 
favoritism rather than merit, postal experi- 
ence and good management procedures, a 
first-class postal system cannot be developed 
and maintained. 

Postal employees should not be placed in 
a position where obtaining a job or their 
future in the postal service is determined 
by the size or regularity of their political 
contributions. 

The more modern European systems are 
operated strictly on a professional business 
basis. They have recognized that in order 
to give quality service, the operation of these 
departments must be divorced from politics. 
This is in contrast to our own system 
wherein postmasters of even the largest cities 
operating post offices doing many millions 
of dollars of business a year and employing 
many thousands of employees, need two par- 
amount qualifications—they must belong to 
the right political party and they must 
curry favor with the right politicians. 

Certainly, every employee coming into the 
postal service should have the opportunity 
to rise up through the ranks and attain a 
top supervisory position. This is not the 
case today and it may never be the case un- 
less appropriate legislation is enacted into 
law. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, it 
would have been a very easy political de- 
cision to vote for the administration’s 
request for $7.5 billion for the Treasury, 
Post Office, and Executive Office appro- 
priation bill of 1968. 

I could not, however, in good con- 
science, force myself to vote for a bill that 
would represent an increase of $797,916,- 
865 over that appropriated last year for 
the same purposes. 

I find it difficult to understand how 
this Congress could approve this appro- 
priation bill when we are faced with a 
very tragic situation in Vietnam, requir- 
ing expenditures in defense of $75.5 bil- 
lion, and with our Nation facing what I 
consider to be a financial crisis. 
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The United States today has a higher 
debt than all the rest of the world com- 
bined, and the interest alone on this 
debt is the second largest item in our 
budget. During the last 6 years, the in- 
terest charge alone on our national debt 
has increased from $9 billion to $14 bil- 
lion in 1968. This means that of every 
dollar the Government collects from tax- 
payers, 11 cents is used to pay the in- 
terest on this debt. 

I feel that this Congress needs to make 
a decision. If we are to approve the 
high-spending Johnson administration 
proposals, then this Congress must face 
up to a tax increase this year. 

By its own admission, the Johnson ad- 
ministration will be facing $8 billion 
deficit, even after a 6-percent surtax and 
a raise in postal rates. 

It is far past time that this Congress 
show, through its actions, that we will 
not allow the Johnson administration 
to continue the high-spending programs 
they have pursued in the past. The 
irresponsible spending we are now doing 
will have severe effects on generations 
to follow. 

I feel that we must begin to place 
rigid priorities on domestic spending 
programs and work toward bringing the 
runaway Johnson budget in line. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses in the Office of the 
Secretary, including the operation and main- 
tenance of the Treasury Buliding and Annex 
thereof; services as authorized by title 5, 
United States Code, section 3109; uniforms 
or allowances therefor, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 5901; 80 Stat. 299); and not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 for official reception and repre- 
sentation expenses; $7,200,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, JONAS 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On 
page 2, line 12, strike out “$7,200,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$7,015,000”. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very simple amendment. I will not take 
anything like the 5 minutes given me. 
The amendment would merely eliminate 
the additional 15 positions authorized in 
the Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I believe the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is interested, as we are, in economy, 
or he should be, and he should be setting 
an example. I think he could operate 
his office with the same number of people 
he had last year. The amendment is 
simply intended to eliminate the 15 new 
jobs for his office. He has some 570 now 
and should be able to get along very well 
next year with that number. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. The ap- 
propriation increase asked for this 
agency includes 15 additional people, and 
I thought the House might like to know 
what these 15 jobs are. Ten of them are 
to establish the equal opportunity pro- 
gram in the Treasury Department that 
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the Congress has enacted. Two are for 
use in the public debt activity, and since 
the Congress has raised the debt limit, I 
think you can understand why the work- 
load there is growing. Three are for cus- 
todial services in the building. These are 
all needed. That is why the committee 
allowed the 15 employees. I think they 
are justified. I think this is a good, tight 
budget, and I urge that the amendment 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. STEED) there 
were—ayes 66, noes 22. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Bureau of 
Customs, including purchase of ninety-four 
passenger motor vehicles (of which ninety 
shall be for replacement only) including 
eighty-four for police-type use which may 
exceed by $300 each of the general purchase 
price limitation for the current fiscal year; 
uniforms or allowances therefor, as author- 
ized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901; 80 Stat. 299); 
services as authorized by title 5, United 
States Code, section 3109; and awards of com- 
pensation to informers as authorized by the 
Act of August 13, 1953 (22 U.S.C. 401); 
$90,700,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 3, line 4, strike out “$90,700,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$90,400,000” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would simply reduce appro- 
priations for the Customs Bureau back 
to the budget request and thereby elim- 
inate authority to hire 50 customs agents 
in addition to the 177 requested in the 
budget. 

The budget request for new customs 
employees totaled 262, of which 177 were 
to be customs agents. The committee 
has gratuitously recommended addi- 
tional appropriation of $300,000 with 
which to employ still another 50 customs 
agents. 

Last year, Congress appropriated funds 
for the hiring of 60 additional customs 
agents in fiscal 1967. The administra- 
tion hired 25 of those additional agents 
at New York City and put a freeze on 
hiring the balance of 35 agents. 

I will concede it is entirely possible 
that customs agents produce more in 
revenue than they cost in salary. And, 
I also think every Member of this House 
will concede that if ever an adminis- 
tion needed additional revenues, this one 
does. 

No administration in the history of 
our great Nation has ever been as profli- 
gate as this one. In the first 3 years it 
accumulated administrative budget defi- 
cits of $13.9 billion. For the current 
year it anticipates a further deficit of 
$9.7 billion. For fiscal 1968 it foresees 
still a further deficit of $8.1 billion, mak- 
ing a total of $31.7 billion of deficits 
over the 5 consecutive years of its ad- 
ministration. Even $31.7 billion may 
not be accurate because our distinguished 
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chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon], said on January 24 that 
the deficit in fiscal 1968 would be in the 
range of $8 to $18 billion, depending upon 
what action this Congress takes with re- 
spect to the President's fiscal proposals. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to 
be honest with ourselves, we simply must 
admit that if the administration could 
have utilized the services of the 35 au- 
thorized customs agents, who have not 
been hired in fiscal 1967, it would have 
done so because it desperately needs 
every penny of additional revenue that 
it can get its hands on. 

The committee’s action in gratuitously 
recommending an appropriation of 
$300,000 for 50 more customs agents than 
the 177 requested in the budget is in- 
credible and I urge you to support my 
amendment to cut this $300,000 from 
the bill. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I know it is no more incredible to the 
gentleman from Iowa that we put in this 
bill provision for these additional Cus- 
toms men than it is incredible to us that 
he should oppose the investment of an- 
other $300,000 to raise about ten times 
this investment on the customs duties 
levied on the flow of foreign goods into 
this country. I believe for that one 
reason alone this investment in man- 
power is needed. 

I agree we have not yet had any satis- 
factory explanation, so far as I am con- 
cerned, as to why the 35 jobs were frozen, 
as mentioned in the report, because there 
is a need for additional manpower for 
customs. 

I also want to say that, as far I know, 
in all the years I have been associated 
with this committee, this is the only time 
we have ever gone over the budget re- 
quest. We have done it on the basis of 
what we think is overwhelming justifica- 
tion for it. I have no port of entry in 
my district, but many of the Members 
do have, and the clamor from every one 
of them for more manpower was un- 
precedented this year. Many of the 
Members will have constituents going 
into Canada this year to the exposition, 
and I hope that we do not find traffic 
being held up needlessly for lack of man- 
power. That will create problems that 
will come home to roost. 

I do not believe it is good business for 
the customs points and ports of entry 
and the coastlines of this country to be 
as unattended as they now are. I do not 
believe we should let this continue in this 
day and time because of lack of man- 
power. This increase is just good busi- 
ness. We are now collecting $29 for 
every dollar we spend for customs per- 
sonnel, The most conservative estimate 
is that we will get a 10-to-1 or better 
rate of return on this $300,000. It is not 
only a certainty that we will get more 
revenue, but we will get better service. 
We will tighten up customs against the 
temptation for people to try to smuggle 
goods, narcotics and other contraband 
into this country. We are today at the 
point of inviting that sort of trend. I 
do not believe any of the Members want 
that. 

I hope this amendment is defeated. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee, I hope the amendment is de- 
feated. I believe the administration has 
been pennywise and pound-foolish, but 
because the administration has been 
shortsighted is no reason for the Con- 
gress to be shortsighted. I believe we 
ought to have 250 more customs officials. 

Mr. Chairman, the Customs Bureau it- 
self went before the Bureau of the 
Budget and asked for 365 new men. 
They were cut down to 177 additional 
men. We raise it only 50. As I say, this 
is still far short. 

What is going to happen when the 
jumbo-type planes come into this coun- 
try carrying 350 to 400 passengers? 
There will be lines at Kennedy Airport 
that will run down to Morgan Station 
where we are going to build this new 
post office. 

I cannot agree with the amendment or 
the administration. We have a tremen- 
dous workload for Customs. In fiscal 
year 1964, 4,600,000 carriers and 11 mil- 
lion more people entered the United 
States. Commercial imports increased 
by 10 percent, and they are increasing 
by 10 percent again during fiscal year 
1967. More than 210 million people will 
cross U.S. borders in 1968, which is 
greater than our own population, and it 
is estimated that by 1970, 400 million 
people will cross our borders. For these 
reasons I hope this amendment will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 51, noes 55. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gross and 
Mr. STEED. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 64, 
noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION AND REGIONAL OPERATION 

For expenses necessary for administration 
of the postal service, operation of the in- 
spection service and regional offices, uni- 
forms or allowances therefor, as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 5901; 80 Stat. 299), includ- 
ing services as authorized by title 5, United 
States Code, section 3109; management 
studies; not to exceed $25,000 for miscella- 
neous and emergency expenses (including 
not to aer $6,000 for official reception and 
representation expenses upon approval by 
the Postmaster General); rewards for infor- 
mation and services concerning violations of 
postal laws and regulations, current and 
prior fiscal years, in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Postmaster General in effect at 
the time the services are rendered or infor- 
mation furnished, of which not to exceed 
$25,000 for confidential information and 
services shall be paid in the discretion of the 
Postmaster General and accounted for solely 
on his certificate; and expenses of delegates 
designated by the Postmaster General to 
attend meetings and congresses for the pur- 
pose of making postal arrangements with 
foreign governments pursuant to law, and 
not to exceed $20,000 of such expenses to be 
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accounted for solely on the certificate of the 
Postmaster General; $102,700,000. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONAS 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
7, line 18, strike out “$102,700,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$100,450,000” and at the end 
of line 18 strike out the period, insert a colon 
and add “Provided, That none of these funds 
shall be used for the payment of salaries and 
expenses of more than 3,000 employees as- 
signed or detailed to regional operations.” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
take the 5 minutes allotted to me. The 
sole purpose of this amendment is to 
limit the employees in regional offices 
to the number of 3,000. The committee 
was quite critical of the Post Office De- 
partment and comment has been made 
about that in general debate this after- 
noon. May I read, though, from the 
committee report the basis on which I 
think this amendment ought to be 
adopted. I quote: 

A recent General Accounting Office report 
reveals that over 550 personnel are on detail 
at the present time from front line post of- 
fices to regional office jobs at an annual total 
cost in excess of $3,900,000. Some of these 
personnel have been on detail as long as 8 
years. Extended personnel details of this 
nature and magnitude are in the opinion of 
the committee in clear violation of the dic- 
tates of the Congress if not in fact of the 
law itself. 


It seems to me that the crisis in the 
Post Office Department is in the post 
offices of the United States and not in 
the regional offices which constitute an- 
other layer of supervision between the 
post offices in Washington. I think a 
limitation of 3,000 employees in the re- 
gional offices is realistic. And, Mr. 
Chairman, it is my opinion that the ex- 
tra effort and the extra employees ought 
to be placed in the post offices, under 
the supervision of the postmasters of 
the United States. Thus, we could give 
more responsibility to the postmasters 
and take some of the control out of the 
regional offices. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a simple amend- 
ment. If adopted, it would make a re- 
duction of 82 ½ million and would re- 
strict employment in the regional offices 
to 3,000 employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot agree with 
the gentleman from North Carolina to 
the effect that this is a simple amend- 
ment. I am afraid, if this amendment is 
adopted, we will create additional prob- 
lems in the regional offices which will 
cost a lot more money in the long run 
than the problems are now costing us. 

Mr. Chairman, under the existing law, 
the regional offices have 3,032 official po- 
sitions, in addition to the 550 personnel 
on detail to which the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] referred. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has gone 
into this to quite some degree. It is the 
belief of the committee, and we feel 
soundly so, that of these 550 people whom 
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they have borrowed out of the Operations 
Branch, that about 180 or 200 of them 
are performing work of a permanent 
nature. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already cut 
this request to 200 employees. All we 
are undertaking to do here is to allow 
the 200 additional jobs that are neces- 
sary in order to keep the regional-level 
operation where it is at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I remind the Members 
that we have placed into operation a con- 
siderable amount of automation and 
computerization in the Post Office De- 
partment within the last few years. 
There is a heavy payroll involved in the 
operations of this Department as well as 
other statistical and management opera- 
tions by the regional offices. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe anyone 
wants to wreck what they are now doing 
or wants to wreck what the committee 
has done to maintain this operation. 

Mr. Chairman, what the committee has 
done is to set this figure so that their 
operations can remain where they are 
at the present time. 

If this amendment is adopted, the 
regions will be cut at least 200 people 
below their present operating level. It 
is my opinion that to take such action 
would result in great harm to postal serv- 
ice. 

I assure the Members that this region- 
al operation is of great concern to all of 
the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. We are continuing our 
studies and we shall give this question 
great consideration during the coming 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
Members will go along with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and leave the 
regional offices where they now stand 
and thus give us this extra year during 
which to see whether they are using this 
important manpower efficiently, or 
whether they need even more manpower. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in fact, the Post Office 
Department asked for 1,000 new positions, 
including 290 for headquarters, 85 for 
the inspection service, 26 for postal data 
centers, and 599 for regional operations. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee allowed 
400 of these positions specifically includ- 
ing those for the inspection service, the 
postal data centers, and the source data 
collection system in headquarters which 
we thought were needed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to be noted that 
this section operated with net increases 
in personnel in the last 6 years of only 
153 employees. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee specifi- 
cally denied 235 additional postal service 
officers for the regions, and we saw no 
justification for the use of air and water 
pollution engineers, beautification spe- 
cialists, psychometric specialists, and 
similar personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee limited 
increases in regional personnel to no 
more than 200 positions. This level of 
supervision has already risen to over 
3,000 positions, not counting the 550 peo- 
ple presently on detail from the various 
post offices throughout the Department. 
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Mr. Chairman, I was one who in the 
committee felt that the postal service 
officers should not be granted. This 
represented a new position created by 
the Post Office Department. We felt 
that the Postmaster General was trying 
to build up the local postmasters and 
therefore we felt that there should not 
be this interference from the supervisory 
division. 

Therefore we went along with this 
cut. I think our cuts were correct, and 
therefore I oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jonas) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 77. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. The request comes too late. 
The gentleman was not on his feet at the 
time the request was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order 
has been raised. The Chair does recog- 
nize that the gentleman was on his feet 
seeking recognition at the time. The 
point of order is overruled, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Jonas and 
Mr. STEED. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
99, noes 94. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POSTAL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary in connection with site acquisition, 
design, construction, and acquisition of 
postal buildings pursuant to the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 479), as 
amended, $45,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for postal building 
projects at locations and at maximum con- 
struction costs (excluding costs of site acqui- 
sition, design, and preconstruction expenses) 
as follows: Post Office, St. Louis, Missouri, 
$18,876,000; and Post Office, New York, New 
York, Morgan Station (substructure), $16,- 
000,000; Provided further, That the foregoing 
limits of cost may be exceeded by not to 
exceed 10 per centum and the amount of any 
such excess cost may be provided from funds 
available in this appropriation. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONAS 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: Change 
the period at the end of line 17 on page 10 
to a colon and add the following: “Provided 
further, that none of the funds provided in 
this appropriation shall be available to re- 
imburse the site acquisition fund in the 
appropriation for ‘Building occupancy and 
postal supplies.“ 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment refers to page 10 at the end 
of line 17. The only purpose of the 
amendment is to deny the Post Office 
Department the right to transfer the 
$6,796,000 which has been earmarked 
and used for the acquisition of the 
Morgan Street site in New York and 
the $2,013,000 used to acquire the site 
in St. Louis into the account from which 
those funds originally were transferred, 
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so as to make this $9 million-plus avail- 
able for sites and planning on the 11 
projects listed and set out in the table 
on page 600 in the hearings. 

The amendment does not increase the 
funds, but it is a limitation which would 
require that the funds in question be 
used for site acquisition and planning on 
the 11 projects and not be used by the 
Department to reimburse another office 
in the Post Office Department. 

Mr, POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr, POFF. I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. I talked 
with him at some length about the mat- 
ter, and I support the amendment which 
the gentleman has offered. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman 
from Virginia for his support. The 
amendment is offered to allay the fears 
of many in the Chamber that the cut 
made by the committee of about $10 
million in the building construction 
program might jeopardize some of the 
projects listed on page 300. I think the 
amendment should be supported by all 
of those who have any fear about this, 
because its sole purpose is to see to it 
that these funds which the committee 
intended to be used for the purpose 
of site acquisition should be used for 
that purpose and not be used to reim- 
burse another office in the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. The approximate 
$9 million we have referred to will be 
used solely for site acquisition for the 
Morgan Street site in New York and the 
site in St. Louis, and the difference can 
be spent between the other projects. 

Mr. JONAS. That is not correct. I 
accept the assurances given today by the 
chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee that these sites have already been 
acquired. Information to that effect 
came to the committee. The distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
has so stated publicly here this after- 
noon. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
deny the Post Office Department the 
right to reimburse the other fund to the 
extent of this money and use this money 
for the acquisition of sites as listed on 
page 600. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Would 
that in effect mean that the various cities 
listed on page 600 for the various cities— 
I believe there are about 11—will be 
practically fully funded? 

Mr. JONAS. There would be a slight 
difference there. They would be practi- 
cally fully funded, and as brought out in 
colloquy on the floor this afternoon, it is 
the intention of the committee that any 
reductions would be ratably made among 
the projects listed on page 600. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. These 
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items are such as the ones at Syracuse, 
Atlanta, and so forth? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. We have 
already had some discussion about this 
problem here today, and this is one thing 
that I hope I can help every Member of 
this House clearly to understand. The 
committee reduced this item by $10,- 
853,000 and there is not any fair and 
equitable way to do the things everyone 
here wants to do unless you increase the 
amount of money. Adoption of the 
amendment would place a restriction on 
the whole program and discriminate 
against other projects. 

This amendment would prevent the 
orderly process the Department has used 
for years of reimbursing its revolving 
fund for site acquisition. It would pre- 
vent this money already used out of the 
fund for St. Louis and the Morgan Street 
Station from being paid back into the 
revolving fund. 

The revolving fund of $31 million is 
at the present moment obligated up to 
$29 million. That leaves a balance of 
$2 million. Unless these reimburse- 
ments of some $9 million are made, the 
projects under the lease program that 
have been underway and that affect 
many Members of this House—about 85 
projects at present—just are not going 
to be accomplished. 

So you can see that if we adopt this 
amendment we are going to have an even 
worse problem under the lease program. 

We have post offices at Youngstown, 
Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Pensacola, Fla.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Gary, Ind.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Brooklyn, 
N.Y; Madison, Wis.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
East St. Louis, Mo., which might well be 
affected if we adopt this amendment. 

I just want the Members to under- 
stand the effect of the amendment. 

If we want to make sure all items un- 
der this program are built, the proper 
way to do it is to offer an amendment 
to restore the $10 million that the com- 
mittee cut. The committee made the cut 
because this is a new program, and we 
felt the Department needed a little more 
time to get it started properly. It just 
came over from GSA. We did not be- 
lieve the Department would be able to 
carry out this much work in its first year 
of activity. In fact, this is not a cut at 
all. At best it is a delay. We are trying 
to keep it at a level where we thought it 
would enable them to do a more effective 
and efficient job. 

I do not know what all the conse- 
quences of this action will be if we adopt 
this amendment, but it will throw both 
these programs out of balance and out 
of gear. As I say again, every project 
in this appropriation has been approved 
by the Public Works Committees of the 
House and Senate. They will be built 
whether there is any change made today 
or not. It is just a matter of timing and 
money. The proper way—for those who 
have any doubt about this—to undo what 
the committee has done, would be just 
to offer a simple amendment to increase 
the amount of money. 

We have deliberately avoided putting 
any restrictions on the Department. 

I hope the amendment is defeated. 
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Mr.COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I take this time merely 
to point out one of the things the com- 
mittee did in connection with improving 
the efficiency of the Internal Revenue 
Service in respect to certain activities 
was to set up what was in effect a re- 
volving fund. That is in this bill. 

The same thing applies here. If we 
adopt this amendment, what we are, in 
effect, doing is denying the use of a re- 
volving fund, which in the construction 
and in the acquisition of property is an 
extremely important negotiating tool. 
The absence of such a tool can increase 
costs many, many times beyond the 
amount the gentleman is trying to save 
by his amendment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in the interest of 
true economy, I urge that this amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. I am a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
from California. I am one of the two 
California Members. I am going to 
speak to my California Member on the 
other side. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
is a very distinguished member of the 
Appropriations Committee. I am just 
wondering whether this particular 
amendment is to try to protect him be- 
cause of the efforts he made to cut the 
appropriation down, because of some 
post office that might not have been built 
as the result of the cuts that were origi- 
nally made. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. 
that comment. 
please repeat it. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Yes. I 
was just wondering if this amendment 
were presented because the gentleman 
discovered that his original efforts to cut 
the Post Office appropriation involved 
some post office in his own district. 

Mr. JONAS. I did not engage in any 
original efforts to cut this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. I want 
to speak to my friends on the Republican 
side from California. 

The particular amendment which is 
being discussed at this time could greatly 
affect lease buildings which will be de- 
veloped. It could affect the city of Los 
Angeles and many of the important areas 
of southern California. I am speaking 
right now of the State of California, of 
southern California, of the city of Los 
Angeles and the county of Los Angeles. 

Before we vote on this on a partisan 
basis we should determine what effect it 
would have on the lease building pro- 
gram in our own areas and the entire 
postal building program throughout the 
country. 

I believe this is a bad amendment. I 
believe my Republican friends from 
California should join with us Demo- 
crats in defeating the amendment. 


I did not understand 
Would the gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jonas) there 
were—ayes 83, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMPSON OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON of 
Georgia: On page 10, line 14, after “Pro- 
vided further”, strike out “That the” and 
all of lines 15, 16, and 17, and insert “that 
$2,799,000 be available for site acquisition, 
design, and preconstruction expense at At- 
lanta, Georgia”. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I somewhat reluctantly offer 
this amendment. However, I feel that 
it is only by offering the amendment that 
I can bring to the attention of the full 
committee the critical situation that does 
exist in Atlanta, Ga., with regard to the 
postal facilities located there. You have 
available the committee report. It is a 
fairly lengthy document. If you have 
taken the time to read the committee re- 
port, you will find that of the 11 cities 
mentioned in this report only one has 
been referred to as having a critical situ- 
ation, existing with regard to mail han- 
dling. I would like to read at this point 
from that report: 

The present operation is critical due to 
inadequate facilities. Inefficiency, and mail 
delay cannot be avoided until a new fa- 
cility is provided. The split operation and 
inability to implement modern mail handling 
innovations is resulting in millions of dollars 
additional operating costs annually. 


As you see it is stated that millions of 
dollars are annually being wasted by ad- 
ditional operating costs which would be 
remedied by new postal facilities. At- 
lanta, of course, is a metropolitan area of 
over 1 million people—approximately 11⁄4 
million people. It is a transportation hub 
for the entire Southeast. Practically 
every national concern has an office in 
Atlanta. This means that the mail flows 
in and out of Atlanta to every part of 
this country. In the last 5 years the At- 
lanta airport has increased its passenger 
volume from 10th to fourth in the Na- 
tion. In other words, it is the fourth 
busiest passenger terminal in the entire 
Nation. Atlanta is the trucking center 
of the Southeast. It is the rail terminal 
of the Southeast. Atlanta is also the di- 
vision headquarters for the Postal In- 
spection Service. Atlanta is the South- 
eastern Regional Office of the Post Office. 
It houses the Dead Letter Office. 

I do not know precisely the age of the 
present Federal buildings in which the 
post office is housed and which also 
houses our Federal courts, but I feel cer- 
tain they are older than I am, and that 
is over 40 years of age. I do know 
that unless steps are taken to remedy 
this situation in Atlanta we are going to 
be faced with an extremely critical mail- 
handling problem which is going to affect 
the entire Nation. 

I would like to submit to you, on the 
basis of the report of the hearings before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee, the 
the situation that exists in Atlanta is 
more critical than that which exists in 
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St. Louis, which has a line item in the 
appropriation; more critical than that 
which exists at the Morgan Station in 
New York, which had a line item; and 
more critical than any other station 
listed in the report. 

I urge you to add Atlanta as a line 
item in this appropriation request. 

I should like to point out one other 
thing that this amendment does. It does 
remove a possible 10-percent increase 
in the St. Louis and Morgan Station, New 
York, appropriation. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, THOMPSON of Georgia. I am 
glad to yield to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, would like to rise in support of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
my distinguished colleague from Atlanta. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, we in that 
area recognize that Atlanta is one of the 
fastest growing sections in the entire 
Southeastern part of this United States. 
The entire Nation’s economy is becoming 
more and more involved in the growth 
of that area. 

Mr. Chairman, the people who reside 
in the congressional district which it is 
my honor to represent recognize a need 
for increasing the postal facilities in that 
area. The committee report itself recog- 
nizes the critical needs of the Atlanta 
area. I ask that the House give tangible 
recognition to that need by supporting 
the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Georgia for his comments. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
impress upon the Members that this item 
contains two sections. One section 
provides for site acquisition and plan- 
ning. The other section provides for 
construction. 

The only line items in this bill are the 
two projects which came from the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to the Post 
Office Department as projects which 
were ready for construction at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, all of the other items 
are in the stages of the beginning of 
planning or of acquiring the sites there- 
for. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment deals 
with a project which falls into the latter 
category. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the project has 
been approved by the Public Works Com- 
mittees of both the House of Representa- 
tives and the other body. It is in this 
program. In due time, we hope, it, along 
with all the others, will be consummated. 

However, Mr. Chairman, if we are 
going to start to single one project out 
for consideration in this fashion, we 
might as well single out all of them. 
Thus, if we included every project in the 
United States for which justification 
could be made, it would amount to over a 
oe dollars for several thousand proj- 
ec 


It is my opinion that the only re- 
sponsible way to do it is the manner in 
which we are seeking to do it in this bill 
and that is to leave the discretion up to 
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the Department to move these projects 
as fast as it can. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many things 
involved in getting a project ready. The 
Morgan Station project, for example, has 
been in the planning stage for many 
years, but it is now ready for construc- 
tion. The St. Louis project moved 
faster. It is, of course, the hope of the 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations that the project in which the gen- 
tleman from Georgia is interested will 
move forward and that it, together with 
these other very deserving projects, will 
require a much shorter period of time for 
site acquisition and planning than we 
have experienced heretofore. The plan 
under which the Department has been 
operating is designed to bring these 
buildings to completion sooner than 
heretofore possible. I assure the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. THOMPSON] 
that this in no way changes the fact that 
this committee is just as anxious as is 
the gentleman to see it constructed. I 
hope to see the project in Atlanta, to- 
gether with these other projects, built at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I very reluctantly op- 
pose the amendment of my colleague. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. THompson] has been call- 
ing me and buttonholing me on the floor 
of the House in behalf of this most 
worthwhile project in Atlanta, Ga. I 
also asked what I considered to be some 
very pertinent questions in the commit- 
tee during the course of the hearings on 
this budget for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the needs for a new post office in At- 
lanta. I have recently gone down there, 
at my own expense, and have observed 
the General Services Administration 
building located there, a building which 
I felt was in good shape. 

Mr, Chairman, the representatives and 
others who appeared on behalf of this 
project presented a very excellent case 
as to why a new post office building is 
needed in Atlanta. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree with 
the gentleman from Atlanta IMr. 
THompson] and I hope the gentleman 
will get this building constructed. I have 
no doubt that he will get it, based upon 
his persistent efforts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if we accept this 
amendment, then the 434 other Members 
of this body will have to answer to their 
constituencies as to why they have not 
offered an amendment here today to pro- 
vide for a post office in their congres- 
sional district. It is that simple. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is my hope 
and recommendation that this amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 501. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available 
for obligation beyond the current fiscal year 
unless expressly so provided herein. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONAS 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
15, immediately following line 22, insert a 
new section as follows: 

“Sec. 502. Money appropriated in this 
Act shall be available for expenditure in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 only to the 
extent that expenditure thereof shall not 
result in total aggregate net expenditures of 
all items provided for herein beyond ninety- 
five percent of the total aggregate net ex- 
penditures estimated therefor in the budget 
for 1968 (H. Doc. 15).” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, on sev- 
eral occasions last year the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], offered what came to 
be known as the Bow expenditure limi- 
tation amendment on appropriation 
bills. One of the bills in which this 
amendment was offered last year was the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman 
from Ohio cannot be here today, I am 
offering the expenditure limitation in his 
absence as an amendment to this bill. 

For the benefit of our new Members, 
and to refresh the recollection of those 
Members who were here last year, I will 
briefly explain the amendment and what 
it willaccomplish. The amendment sim- 
ply provides that the administration may 
spend in fiscal year 1968 only 95 percent 
of what was proposed to be spent on the 
items provided in the bill. This amend- 
ment would have no effect on the spend- 
ing of previously appropriated funds. 
It would in no way curtail anticipated 
payments for interest on the public debt, 
since such payments stem from perma- 
nent appropriations which are not pro- 
vided for today, even though interest on 
the public debt is mentioned in the re- 
port on this bill. 

It does not in any way reduce the ap- 
propriations provided in the bill, but 
simply does on the part of the Congress 
what the President himself frequently 
does, puts a limitation on the amount of 
spending proposed for next year, and 
would limit that spending to 95 percent 
of projected spending when the budget 
was sent to Congress. 

If adopted, it would defer spending of 
about $109 million out of the total spend- 
ing program proposed. 

This $109 million is a modest amount 
in comparison with the billions of dol- 
lars we are appropriating. But we have 
to make a start somewhere and I think 
we ought to make a start this year on 
the first appropriation bill for 1968 which 
is before the House. Therefore, I urge 
the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot imagine a 
more irresponsible meat-ax attack on 
any bill than this amendment proposes. 
I could not, if my life depended on it, be- 
gin to tell the Members of this House 
what the consequences of the adoption of 
this amendment might be. 

How would you accomplish the pur- 
pose of this amendment? Wouid you 


ee 
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place a limit on the use of the mails? 
Would you restrict travel and trade to 
save a few dollars in personnel costs? 
Would you wink at noncompliance with 
the tax laws, because you do not want to 
provide adequate personnel to maintain 
the system? Would you reduce law en- 
forcement in connection with counter- 
feiting and narcotics? 

Mr. Chairman, these things are exactly 
what the amendment proposes. Cer- 
tainly these actions would reduce ex- 
penditures next year, but at what cost? 
It would also reduce revenues. This bill 
covers just about all of the revenue-pro- 
ducing agencies of the Government as 
well as some of the very important law- 
enforcement arms. In addition, it covers 
agencies that issue, pay, and reconcile 
the millions of Government checks and 
securities issued annually, and that pro- 
duce the currency and the coins to sup- 
port our economy. 

Talk about being pennywise and pound 
foolish, this is a classic example. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the 
adoption of this amendment would 
jeopardize some of the most basic rights 
and services to which the American peo- 
ple are entitled from their Government. 
I, for one, do not want to be a party to 
any such proposal. 

Many of the agencies covered in this 
bill are service agencies and have work- 
loads over which they can exercise no 
control. 

We are faced with a situation where 
the workload of these agencies is going 
up every year because of the growth of 
the country and the growth of our econ- 
omy, and how you can expect to turn 
this backward by reducing expenditures 
is beyond my comprehension. 

This proposed amendment would mean 
@ very sizable cut. Five percent of 
$7,500,000,000 is a lot of money in any- 
body’s language. I do not believe you 
can get value received for your dollar if 
such an amendment to this bill is 
adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, we have gone over 
every one of these items on an individual 
basis and wherever it was possible to 
make cuts safely, we have made cuts. 
But any across-the-board meat ax cut 
only serves to penalize the agency that 
is doing a good job and encourage the 
ones with fat to continue that type 
operation. This most certainly will not 
encourage economy. Eventually they 
would all put in fat to protect them- 
selves. I think it is totally irresponsible. 

As much as Members want economy, 
and I certainly do, too, I cannot imagine 
a more unlikely way to get it than by 
this method, because I think the adop- 
tion of this amendment would bring 
about a lot more waste than economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the House, in 
its wisdom, will defeat this amendment. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions here today has offered some fairly 
sound amendments. They have had 
some merit although I could not agree 
with them. But the amendment the 
gentleman has now offered, I just cannot 
agree with at all. We are dealing here 
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with some of the most sensitive and deli- 
cate agencies of the Federal Government. 

Many of the agencies that we have 
considered here today are revenue pro- 
ducing agencies. Nearly every agency 
that we have considered here today per- 
forms some type of service to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Can you imagine if you cut 5 percent 
of the spending money here and they 
had to cut out the window service in the 
post office? 

I can remember some years ago, when 
I first became a member of this commit- 
tee. We cut Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield’s post office budget and as a 
result they cut out the Saturday deliv- 
eries as well as some other services of the 
Post Office Department. Why we were 
all submerged by the avalanche of pro- 
tests. That could happen again here as 
a result of this amendment. We cannot 
afford to cut 5 percent of the expendi- 
tures of the Internal Revenue Service 
which needs every cent that we are giv- 
ing it in this budget in order to collect 
our taxes and to enforce compliance with 
our tax laws by apprehending those peo- 
ple who try to defraud the Federal 
Government. 

These services performed by the vari- 
ous agencies of Government are essential 
services and I refer among others to the 
Customs Bureau and the Narcotics Bu- 
reau and the Secret Service as well as 
other agencies of our Government. Iam 
referring to the service performed by 
those who protect the President and the 
Vice President of the United States. 

I am referring to that branch of the 
Government whose people prevent coun- 
terfeiting. Every single one of these 
agencies are very sensitive agencies. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. I want to tell the gen- 
tleman that I sympathize with him and 
with his colleague from New York. They 
have done an outstanding job as mem- 
bers of this subcommittee. They have 
attended the meetings day in and day 
out and they know what has been pre- 
sented before this committee. They 
know this bill thoroughly. Yet, today, 
we find an amendment being offered to 
apply a meat ax cut—this meat ax 
amendment is offered which has no 
basis and is offered with no knowledge 
of the bill at all but is just predicated 
upon the fact that we have to have a 
reduction in this bill no matter what its 
effect is. It completely overlooks the 
gentleman’s expertise on this bill and I 
sympathize with him. 

Mr, CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this amendment is defeated. I certainly 
admire the author of the amendment 
and his sincerity. I agree with him that 
we have to do something about exces- 
sive spending, but I do not believe that 
is the wise way to do it. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I have no feelings about 
this. The gentleman has confirmed what 
I, myself, said earlier in the debate. It is 
difficult to cut any bill. 

Mr.CONTE. Itis. 
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Mr. JONAS. There are objections that 
can be raised to any cuts. But this is a 
sensitive bill and this is not a budget 
cut. It is a spending limitation, similar 
to what the President did last year with 
respect to roads, highways, family hous- 
ing, and a lot of other things. It is an 
effort to reduce the spending next year, 
which is not directed at the $7 billion, 
but net expenditures of about $1.5 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. CONTE. As Ihave stated, I regret 
that I have to be on the opposite side of 
the issue from my distinguished col- 
league, for I do not know of a more sin- 
cere or hard-working Member of Con- 
gress than the gentleman from North 
Carolina, who has tried to do a good job 
in cutting the fat out of the budget. But 
I feel that this is one area in which we 
have performed yeoman service to the 
taxpayer and that the bill is deserving 
of full support without this crippling 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded reading the bill. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommen- 
dation that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BLATNIK, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7501) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain independent agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the amendment to 
page 2, line 12. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 12: Strike out 67, 200,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$7,015,000”. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 211, nays 175, not voting 46, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 45] 
YEAS—211 
Abbitt Andrews, Ashmore 
Adair N. Dak. Ayres 
Anderson, Ill. Arends Baring 
Andrews, Ala. Ashbrook Bates 
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Battin Gurney 
Belcher Hagan 
Bennett Haley 
Berry Hall 
Betts Halleck 
Bevill Hammer- 
Biester schmidt 
Blackburn Hansen, Idaho 
Bolton Hardy 
Bray Harrison 
Brinkley Harsha 
Brock Harvey 
Broomfield Heckler, Mass, 
Brotzman Henderson 
Brown, Mich. Hosmer 
Brown, Ohio Hull 
Broyhill, N.C. Hunt 
Broyhill, Va. Hutchinson 
Buchanan Ichord 
Burke, Fla. Jarman 
Burton, Utah Johnson, Pa. 
Bush Jonas 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Mo. 
er Jones, N.C. 
Chamberlain King, N.Y 
Clancy Kleppe 
Clausen, Kornegay 
Don H. Kuykendall 
Clawson, Del Kyl 
Cleveland Laird 
Collier Landrum 
Cowger Langen 
Cramer Latta 
Curtis Lennon 
Davis, Ga. Lipscomb 
Davis, Wis. Lloyd 
Dellenback Long, La. 
Denney Lukens 
Derwinski McClory 
Devine McClure 
Dickinson McDade 
Dole McDonald, 
Dorn Mich, 
Dowdy McMillan 
Downing Mailliard 
Duncan Marsh 
er Mathias, Calif. 
Edwards, Ala. May 
Edwards,La. Mayne 
Erlenborn Meskill 
Esch Michel 
Eshleman Miller, Ohio 
Findley Mills 
Fino Minshall 
Fisher Mize 
Ford, Gerald R. Moore 
Fountain Morton 
Fuqua Myers 
Galifianakis Nelsen 
Gardner Nichols 
Gathings O’Konski 
Gettys O'Neal, Ga. 
Goodell Passman 
g Pelly 
Gross Pettis 
Grover Pirnie 
Gubser Poage 
Gude Poff 
NAYS—175 
Adams Dingell 
Addabbo Donohue 
Dow 
Anderson, Dulski 
nn, Eckhardt 
Annunzio Edmondson 
Ashley Edwards, Calif 
Aspinall Eilberg 
Barrett Evans, Colo. 
Bell erett 
Bingham 
Blanton Fallon 
Blatnik eke a S 
Boggs Fasce. 
Boland 
Brademas Flood 
Brasco Foley 
Brooks Ford, 
Brown, Calif. William D. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, Calif. Frelinghuysen 
Button edel 
Byrne, Pa Fulton, Pa 
Cabell Fulton, Tenn, 
Casey Gallagher 
Celler tz 
Clark Giaimo 
Cohelan Gilbert 
Conte Gonzalez 
Conyers Gray 
Corman Green, Oreg. 
Culver Green, Pa. 
Daddario 
Daniels Halpern 
de la Garza Hamilton 
Delaney Hanley 
Diggs Hansen, Wash. 
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Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 

Taf 


` Utt 


Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 


Monagan Pucinski Smith, Iowa 
Moorhead Staggers 
Mo: Reid, N.Y Steed 
Morris, N. Mex. Reifel Stratton 
Morse, Mass Reuss Stubblefield 
Multer Rhodes, Pa Sullivan 
Murphy, II Riegle Tenzer 
Murphy, N.Y. Ro Thompson, N.J 
Natcher Robison Tunney 
Nedzi Rodino Udall 
Nix Rogers, Colo Uliman 
O'Hara, III Rooney, N.Y. Van Deerlin 
O'Hara, Mich. Rooney, Pa. anik 
Olsen Rosenthal Vigorito 
O'Neill, Mass. Roybal Waldie 
Ottinger Ryan Walker 
Patten St Germain Wilson, 
Pepper St. Onge Charles H. 
Perkins Scheuer Wright 
Philbin Schweiker Yates 
Pickle Shipley Young 
Pike Sisk Zablocki 
Price, Il. Slack 

NOT VOTING—46 
Abernethy Hathaway Pool 
Bolling Hébert Rees 
Bow Herlong Resnick 
Burleson Horton Ronan 
Cahill Hungate Rostenkowski 
Carey Jacobs Ro 
Cederberg Jones, Ala Smith, Okla. 
Colmer r Watts 
Conable Keith White 
Corbett McEwen Widnall 
Cunningham MacGregor Williams, Miss. 
Dawson Martin illis 
Dent Montgomery Winn 
Flynt Mosher Wolff 
Gibbons Moss 
Hanna Patman 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs, 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Moss against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Martin for, with Mr. Rostenkowski 
against. 

Mr. McEwen for, with Mr. Patman against. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi for, with Mr. 
Wolff against. 

Mr. Smith of Oklahoma for, 
Jacobs against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Winn for, with Mr. Ronan against. 

Mr. Cederberg for, with Mr. Rees against. 

Mr. Abernethy for, with Mr. Resnick 
against. 

Mr. MacGregor for, with Mr. Roush against. 


Until further notice: 

Burleson with Mr. Cunningham. 
Flynt with Mr. Corbett. 
Montgomery with Conable. 
Watts with Mr. Horton. 

Pool with Mr. Cahill. 

Hathaway with Mr. Mosher. 
Herlong with Mr. Widnall. 
Hanna with Mr. Dawson. 
Hungate with Mr. Willis. 

Jones of Alabama with Mr. Gibbons. 


Mr. HOLLAND changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. PASSMAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


with Mr. 


RRRRRRRRRE 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. JONAS. Iam, Mr. Speaker, in its 
present form. 


gentleman 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jonas moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to that Committee to report it 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: On page 15, immediately following 
line 22, insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 502. Money appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for expenditure in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 only to the 
extent that expenditure thereof shall not 
result in total aggregate net expenditures of 
all items provided for herein beyond ninety- 
five percent of the total aggregate net ex- 


penditures estimated therefor in the budget 
for 1968 (H. Doc. 15).” 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 


commit. 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 217, not voting 47, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—168 
Abbitt O’Konski 
Adair Ford, Gerald R. Pelly 
Anderson, Ill, Fountain Pettis 
Andrews, Ala. Fulton, Pa Pirnie 
Arends Gardner Poff 
Ashbrook Gathings Pollock 
Ashmore Goodell Price, Tex. 
Ayres Goodling Quie 
Bates Gross Quillen 
Battin Grover Railsback 
Belcher Gude Reid, III 
1l Gurney Reinecke 
Berry Haley Rhodes, Ariz. 
Betts Hall Riegle 
Bevill Halleck th 
Biester Hammer- Roudebush 
Blackburn schmidt Rumsfeld 
Bolton Hansen, Idaho Schadeberg 
Bray Harrison Scherle 
Brock Harsha Schneebeli 
Broomfield Harvey Schweiker 
Brotzman Heckler, Mass. Schwengel 
Brown, Mich. Hosmer Scott 
Brown, Ohio Hunt Selden 
Broyhill, N.C. Hutchinson Shriver 
Buchanan Johnson, Pa. Skubitz 
Burke, Fla. Jonas Smith, Calif. 
Burton, Utah Keith Smith, 
Bush King, N.Y. Snyder 
Byrnes, Wis, Kleppe Springer 
r Kuykendall Staffo: 
Chamberlain Kyl Stanton 
Clancy Laird Steiger, Ariz. 
Clausen, Langen Steiger, Wis. 
Don H. Latta Stratton 
Clawson, Del Taft 
Cleveland Lipscomb Talcott 
Collier Lloyd Taylor 
Cowger Lukens Thompson, Ga. 
Cramer McClory Thomson, Wis, 
Curtis McClure Tuck 
Davis, Wis. McCulloch Utt 
Dellenback McDade Vander Jagt 
Denney McDonald, Wampler 
Derwinski Mich. Watkins 
Devine Mathias, Calif. Watson 
Dickinson Mathias,Md. Whalen 
Dole Whitener 
Dorn Mayne Wiggins 
Duncan Meskill Williams, Pa. 
Dwyer Michel Wilson, Bob 
Edwards, Ala. Miller, Ohio Wyatt 
Erlenborn Wylie 
Mize Wyman 
Eshleman Morton ‘Younger 
Findley Myers ion 
Fino Nelsen Zwach 
NAYS—217 
Adams Annunzio Blanton 
Addabbo Ashley Blatnik 
Albert Aspinall Boggs 
Andrews, Baring Boland 
N. Dak. Barrett Brademas 
Anderson, Bennett Brasco 
Tenn. Brinkley 


Corman 


gs 
Dingell 


Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 


O'Neill, Mass. 


Ottinger 


Passman 


Montgomery 
Mosher 
Moss 
Patman 
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Slack 


Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Tenzer 


Thompson, N.J. 


Tunney 
dall 


Young 


Pool 
Rees 
Resnick 


So the motion to recommit was 


rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 
Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Hébert against. 


Mr. Winn for, with Mr. Horton 


against. 


Mr. MacGregor for, with Mr. Conable 


against. 


Mr. McEwen for, with Mr. Widnall against. 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Dent with Mr. Whalley. 


Mr. Carey with Mr. Cahill, 


Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Cunningham. 
Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Watts. 


Colmer with Mr. White. 

Rees with Mr. Hathaway. 
Rostenkowski with Mr. Corbett. 
Roush with Mr. Cederberg. 
Gibbons with Mr. Mosher. 
Ronan with Mr. Herlong. 

Flynt with Mr. Williams of Mississippi. 
Jacobs with Mr. Hanna. 

Jones of Alabama with Mr. Willis. 
Burleson with Mr. Moss. 

Pool with Mr. Montgomery. 
Patman with Mr. Wolff. 

Resnick with Mr. Dawson. 
Hungate with Mr. Karth. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana changed his 
vote from yea“ to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 372, nays 7, not voting 53, 


RRERRRRRRRRREE 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 47] 
YEAS—372 
Abbitt Conte Green, Pa. 
Adair Conyers Griffiths 
Adams Corman Grover 
Addabbo Cowger Gubser 
Albert Cramer Gude 
Anderson, Til. Culver Gurney 
Anderson, Daddario an 
Tenn. Daniels Haley 
Andrews, Ala, Davis, Ga. Halleck 
Andrews, Davis, Wis. Hamilton 
N. Dak. de la Garza Hammer- 
Annunzio Delaney schmidt 
Arends Dellenback Hanley 
Ashbrook Derwinski Hansen, Idaho 
Ashley Devine Hansen, Wash. 
Ashmore Dickinson Hardy 
Aspinall Diggs Harrison 
Ayres Dingell Harsha 
Baring Dole Harvey 
Barrett Donohue Hawkins 
Bates Dorn Hays 
Battin Dow Hechler, W. Va 
Belcher Dowdy Heckler, Mass. 
Bell Downing Helstoski 
Bennett Dulski Henderson 
Duncan Hicks 
Betts Dwyer Holifield 
Bevill Eckhardt Holland 
Biester Edmondson Hosmer 
Bingham Edwards, Ala. Howard 
Blackburn Edwards, if. Hull 
Blanton Ed y Hunt 
Boggs Ellberg Hutchinson 
Boland Erlenborn Ichord 
Bolton Irwin 
Brademas Eshleman Jarman 
Brasco Evans, Colo. Joelson 
Bray Everett Johnson, Calif. 
Brinkley Evins, Tenn Johnson, Pa 
Brock Fallon Jones, Mo. 
Brooks Farbstein Jones, N.C, 
Broomfield Fascell Karsten 
tzman Feighan Kastenmeier 
Brown, Calif. Findley n 
Brown, Mich. Fino Kee 
Brown, Ohio Fisher Keith 
Broyhill, N.C. Flood Kelly 
Broyhill, Va Foley King, Calif. 
Buchanan Ford, Gerald R. King, N.Y 
Burke, Fla Fo an 
Burke, William D Kleppe 
Burton, Calif. Fountain Kornegay 
Burton, Utah Fraser Kupferman 
ush Frelinghuysen Kuykendall 
Button Friedel Kyl 
Byrne, Pa Fulton, Pa Kyros 
Byrnes, Wis Fulton, Tenn. Laird 
Cabell Fuqua Landrum 
Carter Galifianakis Langen 
Casey Gallagher Latta 
Celler Garmatz Leggett 
Chamberlain Gathings Lennon 
Clancy Gettys Lipscomb 
Clark iaimo Lloyd 
Clausen, Gilbert Long, La, 
Don H Gonzalez Long, Md. 
Clawson, Del Goodell Lukens 
Cleveland Goodling McCarthy 
hy Gray McClory 
Collier Green, Oreg McClure 
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McCulloch Pickle Smith, Iowa 
McDade Pike Smith, N.Y. 
McDonald, Pirnie Springer 
Mich Poage Stafford 
McFall Poff Staggers 
McMillan Pollock Stanton 
Macdonald, Price, III Steed 
Mass. Price, Tex Steiger, Ariz. 
Machen or Steiger, Wis. 
Madden Pucinski Stephens 
Mahon Purcell Stratton 
Mailliard Quie Stubblefield 
Quillen Stuckey 
Mathias, Calif. Railsback Sullivan 
Mathias, Md. Ran Taft 
Matsunaga Rarick Talcott 
May Reid, Il Taylor 
Mayne Reid, N.Y Teague, Calif. 
Meeds Reifel Teague, Tex 
Meskill Reinecke Tenzer 
Michel uss Thompson, Ga 
Miller, Calif. Rhodes, Ariz, Thompson, N. J. 
Miller, Ohio Rhodes, Pa. Thomson, Wis. 
Mills Riegle Tuck 
Minish Rivers Tunney 
Mink Roberts Udall 
Minshall Robison Ul 
Mize 0 Utt 
Monagan Rogers, Colo. Van Deerlin 
Moore Rogers, Fla Vander Jagt 
Moorhead Rooney, N.Y. anik 
Morgan Rooney, Pa Vigorito 
Morris, N. Mex. Rosenthal Waggonner 
Morse, Mass. Waldie 
Multer Roudebush Walker 
Murphy, UI Roybal Wampler 
Murphy, N.Y. Rumsfeld Watkins 
ers uppe Watson 
Natcher Ryan Whalen 
edzi St Germain Whitener 
Nelsen St. Onge Whitten 
Nichols dman Wiggins 
Nix Satterfield , Pa. 
O'Hara, III. Saylor Wilson, Bob 
O'Hara, Mich. Schadeberg ilson, 
O'Konski Scherle Charles H 
Olsen Scheuer Wright 
O'Neal, Ga Schneebeli Wyatt 
O'Neill, Mass. Schweiker Wydler 
Ottinger Schwengel Wylie 
Passman Selden Wyman 
Patten Shipley Yates 
Pelly Shriver Young 
Pepper Sikes Zablocki 
Perkins Sisk Zion 
Pettis Skubitz Zwach 
Philbin Slack 
NAYS—7 
Curtis Hall Morton 
Gardner Jonas Younger 
Gross 
NOT VOTING—53 
Abernethy Hanna Rees 
Blatnik Hathaway Resnick 
Bolling Hébert Ronan 
Bow Herlong Rostenkowski 
Burleson Horton Ro 
Hungate Scott 
Carey Jacobs Smith, Calif. 
Cederberg Jones, Ala. Smith, Okla 
Colmer Karth Snyder 
Conable Kluczynski Watts 
Corbett McEwen Whalley 
Cunningham MacGregor White 
Dawson Martin Widnall 
Denney Montgomery Williams, Miss 
Dent Mosher illis 
Flynt Moss Winn 
Gibbons Patman Wolff 
Halpern Pool 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bow. 
Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Cederberg. 
Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Colmer with Mr. Snyder. 
Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Martin. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Winn. 
Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr. Karth with Mr. Cunningham, 
Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Conable. 
Mr. Burleson with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Wolff with Mr. Horton. 
Mr. Watts with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Moss with Mr. Widnall, 
Mr. Montgomery with Mr. MacGregor. 
Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Mosher. 
Mr. Herlong with Mr, Smith of California. 
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Mr. Roush with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Ronan. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Hungate with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Hathaway with Mr. White. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days during which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
concurrent resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H. Con. Res. 292. A concurrent resolution 
providing for the adjournment of the House 
and Senate from March 23, 1967, to April 3, 
1967. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OP- 
ERATION OF THE AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS TRADE ACT OF 1965— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress the first annual report on the op- 
eration of the Automotive Products Trade 
Act of 1965. By this act Congress au- 
thorized implementation of the United 
States-Canada Automotive Products 
Agreement. 

This historic agreement is a joint un- 
dertaking by the United States and Can- 
ada to create a broader market for auto- 
motive products, to liberalize automotive 
trade between the two countries, and to 
establish conditions conducive to the 
most efficient patterns of investment, 
production and trade in this critical in- 
dustry. It is symbolic of the spirit of 
cooperation between these two friendly 
neighbors. 

The first year of operations under the 
act provides solid proof of its importance. 
The value of total trade in automotive 
products between the United States and 
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Canada during 1966 exceeded $2 bil- 
lion—compared with approximately $1.1 
billion in 1965. The benefits to the peo- 
ple of both countries are impressive and 
fully detailed in the report. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THe WHITE House, March 22, 1967. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE RES- 
OLUTION 404 PROVIDING FOR 
CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 428—SUPPORT FOR 
A NEW PHASE OF THE ALLIANCE 
FOR PROGRESS AT FORTHCOM- 
ING MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
CHIEFS OF STATE 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 404 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 404 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 428) to support the 
other American Republics in a historic new 
phase of the Alliance for Progress. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the joint resolution and shall continue not 
to exceed three hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the joint resolution shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion the Committee shall rise and report the 
joint resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the joint resolution or committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. The 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. AnpERSON], and pending that, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 404 
provides an open rule with 3 hours of 
general debate for consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 428, a joint reso- 
lution to support the other American 
republics in a historic new phase of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

This joint resolution is intended to in- 
form the President, the people of the 
United States and the governments and 
people of the hemisphere of the approval 
of the Congress for the President’s ef- 
forts to pursue with the other Presidents 
of American republics the achievement 
of the goals set out in the agenda of the 
summit conference. Such an expression 
has been requested by the President who 
has submitted for consideration by the 
Congress a statement transmitting rec- 
ommendations for understandings with 
our Latin American neighbors at the 
summit meeting to be held at Punta del 
Este in Uruguay. 

The resolution, as amended, empha- 
sizes that the Congress is prepared to 
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consider the allocation of significant ad- 
ditional resources over a period of 5 years 
for certain objectives providing that 
progress is made by the Latin American 
countries toward the goal of economic 
integration and the mobilization of do- 
mestic efforts and resources by the Latin 
American countries. 

The Congress has frequently demon- 
strated its interest in the development 
and security of the hemisphere. Its an- 
nual appropriation for the Alliance for 
Progress indicates its readiness to join 
with the Latin American nations in an 
effective partnership for development. 

The purpose of House Joint Resolution 
428 is to indicate that the Congress is 
aware of and approves potential changes 
of direction and emphasis in the Al- 
liance for Progress. These include steps 
toward the establishment of a Latin 
American Common Market, the develop- 
ment of multinational projects which 
promote Latin American economic inte- 
gration, and increased emphasis on pro- 
grams of educational and agricultural 
modernization, and improvement of 
health. 

The resolution does not authorize the 
appropriation of funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 404 in order that House 
Joint Resolution 428 may be considered. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself as much time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe, ordinarily, that 
at this late hour I would be disposed to 
apologize to the Members of the House 
for taking the floor for any length of time 
to expound on the rule which brings this 
particular joint resolution to the floor. 
However, I believe that if you glance at 
the report that accompanies House Joint 
Resolution 428, and consider that it was 
only on the 13th of March, not 10 days 
ago, that a Presidential message was re- 
ceived in Congress transmitting recom- 
mendations by the President as to certain 
understandings he hoped to have con- 
summated in the forthcoming summit 
meeting in Punta del Este; and when you 
consider further that on that very same 
date this resolution was introduced in 
the House, that thereafter on the 14th 
of March and the 15th, there were 2 days 
of hearings, and that 2 days later this 
resolution was favorably reported and 
came before the Committee on Rules, 
where it received only the very briefest 
and most cursory of hearings, I believe it 
is fair to point out that some of us have 
reservations about the manner in which 
this particular resolution has been han- 
dled. 

Mr. Speaker, it makes in order, as the 
gentleman from Florida has said, the 
consideration of this joint resolution “to 
support the other American Republics in 
a historic new phase of the Alliance for 
Progress.” 

Most of us are aware that on the 12th 
of April, the Chiefs of State of the Amer- 
ican Republics, including our own Presi- 
dent Johnson, will meet in Uruguay to 
consider steps for the economic integra- 
tion of Latin America. 

The decision to meet was taken pur- 
suant to decisions that were reached at 
a foreign ministers conference which was 
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held in Buenos Aires in February of this 
year. 

As I understand it, the idea behind this 
resolution is that armed with the text, 
the President will appear at the confer- 
ence table armed with the sword and 
shield of congressional approval for the 
actions which may result from that con- 
ference. 

When the Secretary of State testified 
on this resolution, he said, and I quote 
from page 3 of the hearings, that the 
purpose of this resolution is to set forth: 

The intentions of the Government of the 
United States—of the Congress as well as 
of the President. 


Now, ordinarily, I think those of us 
here in the legislative branch would be 
flattered that the Chief Executive—that 
the executive branch seeks our support in 
advance and seeks to consult with the 
legislature with respect to the goals of 
that conference. 

And let me say, I think very few, if 
any, in this Chamber today would quarrel 
with the very noble goals that were elab- 
orated under the Alliance for Progress in 
that very stirring phrase which came into 
being some 6 years ago to describe our 
economic aid program to Latin America. 

This joint resolution is designed, it 
says: 

To support the other republics in a his- 
toric new phase of the Alliance for Progress. 


And what is this new phase? It is 
something new. I think it is correct to 
describe it as revolutionary, because it 
is going to be fashioned around the Latin 
American common market—a Latin 
American common market to which, at 
least initially, we would not be a party or 
member. 

Yet, under the language of this resolu- 
tion, it is quite clear that we are going to 
foster and support the formation of that 
common market. 

Then in the words of the resolution: 

After appropriate steps have been taken 
toward progressive establishment of such a 
market, (we) will give full consideration to 
providing through the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank standby resources to be 
matched by Latin American countries to 
facilitate the transition to a fully function- 
ing Latin American Common Market. 


I express very real regret this evening 
as I glance at the hearings conducted on 
this very important and far-reaching 
resolution, that these hearings show only 
four witnesses testified, appearing over 
the relatively brief span of 2 days. 

I think it is fair to suggest, and I would 
assume that others who will follow me 
here in the well this evening will agree, 
that this resolution of support for the 
idea of a Latin American common mar- 
ket is far reaching in the implications 
it carries, not only for Latin America 
but for our country as well. 

I take it that none would disagree that 
there are some intricate and far-reach- 
ing economic considerations that ought 
to be taken into account, apart from 
political considerations as they relate to 
the common market in Latin America. 

Referring to the hearings, I find only 
one place, a table on page 55 of the hear- 
ings, where an effort is made to answer 
the question of trade-creating as opposed 
to the trade-diverting consequences of 
the formation of such a common market. 
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Even this table is composed, and an 
effort is made, by comparing exports 
from this country to Central America 
and to the European Economic Commu- 
nity for a period from 1958 to 1966. 

I find some substance, in short, with 
the argument that is made in the sup- 
plemental views and in the minority re- 
port that accompanies this resolution 
that we are moving with great—yes, even 
with a certain unseemly haste—in con- 
sidering this matter. 

I very much hope that this is not an- 
other example of acting in haste and 
then repenting in leisure. 

I say this because I simply do not have 
the confidence I should have in voting 
on a piece of legislation as far reaching 
and important as I think this joint reso- 
lution is. I simply do not have the con- 
fidence—based on this very thin volume, 
composed of the entire hearings, which 
I hold in my hand—I do not have the 
confidence that I would like to feel in 
view of the implications of this legis- 
lation. 

Again, I do not think that anyone 
questions the grand design of improved 
hemispheric cooperation, but there are a 
few nagging doubts in the back of my 
mind that there are details that ought 
to have been settled, particularly in view 
of some of the domestic economic prob- 
lems that we have. And I shall not take 
the time this evening to point out what 
is illustrated in the hearings at page 34 
in the memorandum that was provided 
by the Secretary of State as to what kind 
of assistance we are going to provide 
under the language of this resolution. 

But very briefly it provides for balance- 
of-payments assistance; if the countries 
of Latin America find themselves in eco- 
nomic difficulties because of the adjust- 
ments that have to be made in their 
economies in order to fit into the pattern 
of trade that will develop and evolve out 
of this proposed common market, it is 
going to be Uncle Sam, it is going to be 
the United States of America that will 
step forward, initially to the tune of $500 
million, to provide balance-of-payments 
assistance. 

I need not remind you that we have 
some problems of our own in that regard. 
I believe, with the exception of a single 
year, that ever since 1949 we have been 
running a very substantial deficit in our 
balance of payments. 

So again I express the wish—and at 
this late hour it is obviously the vain 
hope—that more time might have been 
given to the consideration of some of the 
very important economic questions that 
I think are raised by this resolution. If 
I were a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I think that in the 
language, I believe, of a Member of the 
other body, I would feel slightly put upon 
in view of the manner in which this im- 
portant resolution has been thrust upon 
that committee. 

And much as I appreciate—and I am 
sure we all do—the opportunity for con- 
sultation, it seems to me that this is 
shadow rather than substance; that here 
we have the form of consultation without 
the reality, and this is what I object to 
as we consider this important matter 
this evening. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like, first of all, 
to commend the gentleman from Tlinois 
for a most excellent statement, and say 
to him that he has just expressed the 
feeling of this member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and, I am sure, of 
other members when he said that some 
members of the committee felt put upon. 
There were not adequate hearings, and 
the time given to this resolution was far 
from adequate. This was the bum’s 
rush, the ramming down our throats of 
a pig in a poke. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I appreciate the 
observation the gentleman made about 
the need to expedite the procedure at this 
late hour, and in order to cooperate with 
the majority, I have 12 amendments that 
I offered in committee which we rejected, 
and I had intended to offer them on the 
floor and achieve support here. But to 
expedite the time, I will not be offering 
them, and so at this point I ask unani- 
mous consent that when I speak in the 
Committee of the Whole, I be allowed to 
insert, as part of my remarks, these 
amendments and relative material for 
the Recorp that I, at a later point, will 
be discussing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I, too, should 
like to congratulate the gentleman from 
Illinois for a very excellent statement. 
I should like to add that the hearings will 
indicate that I, too, was skeptical about 
some of the language in the resolution, 
particularly as it was first introduced. 
I, too, regret the timing. That has been 
a problem since the initial discussion in 
the committee only a week ago yesterday. 
Our timing is unfortunate, even tonight, 
beginning as we did at 25 minutes past 
6 in the evening. 

I should like simply to say that I be- 
lieve the language in this resolution, with 
respect to the problems which the gentle- 
man has discussed and the implications 
of this resolution, has been substantially 
changed from the language as it was 
introduced. 

The gentleman has mentioned a com- 
mon market, and the type of assistance 
which the United States might provide 
to facilitate the transition to a Latin 
American common market. 

With respect to those issues, the lan- 
guage in the resolution as now before 
us, simply says that the Congress sup- 
ports the concept of a Latin American 
common market, and that, after appro- 
priate steps have been taken, Congress 
will give full consideration to providing 
standby resources to facilitate the tran- 
sition to a common market. 

This language would indicate, quite 
plainly, that we accept the gentleman’s 
point, and that we do not know enough 
about these problems except to say we 
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will take a good close look at what will 
be proposed at a later date. We are not 
now in a position to say that Congress at 
that later date will be willing to provide 
$25 million, or something more, or some- 
thing less. We will take a look at that 
time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
New Jersey for making what I do believe 
is a very constructive statement on this. 

Let me make my position abundantly 
clear. There are very few of us who do 
not feel a very real, and even emotional 
and sentimental attachment for the Al- 
liance for Progress. We appreciate the 
wisdom of promoting hemisphere soli- 
darity. However, I believe this ought 
not mean we abandon our responsibility 
to make those careful and discriminat- 
ing judgments that are essential if we 
would carry forward the noble goals of 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the able 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee [Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, first I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DErwinsk1] for his coopera- 
tion. He is always very cooperative in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. We 
know he wants to cooperate with the 
committee today. 

I was very much interested in the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. ANDERSON] on this resolution. I 
tried, in my short testimony before the 
Rules Committee, to spell out that this 
is not an unusual procedure here with 
respect to speed. 

When we had another President in 
the White House in 1960, I received a 
message and a request for the Act of 
Bogota. I introduced it by request on 
August 17, 1960. I called the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs together, and we had 
an open hearing on August 23, 1960. The 
only witness we had before the commit- 
tee was Under Secretary of State Dillon. 
On August 24, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs held an executive session and 
started to mark up the Act of Bogota. 
On August 25, 1960, we completed the 
markup and reported it to the House. 
On August 26, we asked the Rules Com- 
mittee for a rule. On August 30, we 
appeared before the Rules Committee 
and received an open rule providing 2 
hours of debate. The next day, on Au- 
gust 31, 1960, we had the Bogotá reso- 
lution on the floor for debate and action. 
The rule was adopted by voice vote, gen- 
eral debate was held for 2 hours, the bill 
was read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule, and then it passed this 
House by voice vote. That bill carried 
an authorization and had a much more 
far-reaching policy statement about 
Latin America than this resolution. It 
carried an actual authorization for $500 
million per year in addition to funds 
for Chilean earthquake relief. 

So this is not an unusual or unprece- 
dented procedure. 

I tried to spell out—and I am sure the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
when he was in the well, tried to tell the 
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House—that the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference was from February 14 to Feb- 
ruary 28. We received this resolution 
after it had been worked over by the 
State Department, after it had been 
worked over by the White House, and 
after it had been worked over by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee on 
both sides of the aisle. 

This resolution has received a lot of 
careful committee attention and work. 
The final language written in this bill is 
the product of the committee working 
not only within the committee structure 
but also after hours of work by members 
of the committee who felt that the time 
factor warranted the most expeditious 
action. 

I realize we had only 2 days of hear- 
ings. I realize we had 2 days in the 
markup, but this is still more than we 
had in 1960. 

If we are to get this resolution ready, 
and pass it, and have it passed by the 
other body, and perhaps have differing 
resolutions go to conference, and have 
this ready when the President leaves on 
April 11 for the summit meeting in Latin 
America, of course, we shall have to move 
with speed. 

I am certain that when we make the 
comparison -e did it in 1960, and passed 
that resolution by voice vote—we will un- 
derstand we can and should do it. Iam 
sure the House realizes the President 
needs this resolution the same as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower needed the resolution in 
1960 for Under Secretary of State Dillon 
at the conference in Bogota. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 1 minute to re- 
ply to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The gentleman cited the legislation 
which preceded the Act of Bogotá in 
1960 as historical precedent for the ac- 
tion we are asked to take on the floor 
of the House today. However, I believe 
in his own statement he has indicated 
what the substantial differences are be- 
tween the actions which the Congress 
took at that time and the action which 
it is proposed we take today. 

We were dealing then, of course, not 
with the subject of a Latin American 
common market, with all the immense 
and enormous ramifications that in- 
volved, but were dealing with an author- 
ization for a specific situation as the gen- 
tleman himself admits, of a definite and 
fixed sum. 

I refer the gentleman to the language 
of this resolution, page 6, line 17, where 
it says: 

* * * the Congress is prepared to support 
the allocation of significant additional re- 
sources over a period of five years * * * 


There is far less certainty in that 
somewhat imprecise language, I believe, 
than there was in the authorization for 
$500 million in 1960, about which the 
gentleman talks. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois would 
take time to read the broad statement 
of policy as well as the specific and ex- 
tensive authorization contained in the 
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Act of Bogotá. Iam sure the gentleman 
will find that the bill known as the Act 
of Bogotá went infinitely further than 
this resolution. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McCor- 
MACK was granted permission to speak 
out of order.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
vite the Members of the House to study 
carefully the exchange of letters between 
President Johnson and Ho Chi Minh. 
This exchange makes public what some 
of us in the leadership have known all 
along; namely, that President Johnson 
has been making the most serious efforts 
to bring peace to southeast Asia. 

Members should reflect upon the dif- 
ference between the two letters. There 
are no flamboyant adjectives in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s letter. It was serious, 
sober, and constructive—and made a spe- 
cific proposal which would go a long way 
toward reducing the violence both in 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam. Ho 
Chi Minh’s letter, on the other hand, was 
violent and unyielding. It was not the 
letter of a man of peace nor of a man 
who is prepared to let his neighbors live 
in peace. 

We have had repeated instances of 
pauses in the bombing of North Vietnam. 
But it is quite clear that a pause means 
to the other side a chance to carry out a 
military buildup. Even so, they brush 
aside a pause on the ground that it is an 
ultimatum; they continue to insist that 
the bombing must be halted permanently 
and unconditionally. But they have been 
unwilling to make any suggestion as to 
what steps they would take to reduce 
their part of the war through deescala- 
tion of any kind. 

The Ho Chi Minh letter illustrates a 
common experience which many govern- 
ments and groups of governments have 
had in making overtures toward peace in 
southeast Asia. The response from Hanoi 
has not been to accept such proposals or 
to make counter proposals but simply to 
heap vituperation on those who are 
earnestly seeking peace. 

I strongly support the President’s 
statement yesterday that: 

We shall persevere in our efforts to find an 
honorable peace. Until that is achieved, we 
shall of course continue to do our duty in 
Vietnam. 


The letter from Ho Chi Minh was a 
complete refusal to negotiate except on 
his own terms, which would mean capitu- 
lation to him, and which, of course, is 
most unacceptable. 

There are countless thousands of 
Americans who do not favor our with- 
drawal from South Vietnam, and who 
thought in good faith that another pause 
in bombing might lead to negotiations 
for peace with honor. 

The letter of Ho Chi Minh clarifies the 
air, and clearly shows the futility at this 
time of such thinking, and should con- 
vince such persons that what Ho Chi 
Minh wants is capitulation, not negotia- 
tions. 

However, as President Johnson has 
said: 

We are continuing untiringly our efforts 
for Peace with Honor. 


Tr. — E 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, for 
the record I would just like to note that 
there was a rising and standing ovation 
for our Speaker on both sides of this aisle 
at the conclusion of the delivery of his 
remarks. I think that the Speaker’s re- 
marks reflect the feelings of most of us 
who have served in this body. I think it 
is time for a reappraisal by those people 
who have refused so far to begin to give 
our President and our Government the 
benefit of the doubt they have long given 
to the Government of North Vietnam and 
to the President of North Vietnam. 

President Johnson's historic letter to 
Ho Chi Minh and the reply has narrowed 
the issue to the point where there can 
be no doubt in the mind of everyone. 
Simply stated, which some people prefer 
not to believe, is that we sincerely want 
negotiations and peace while the other 
side is interested only in our surrender, 
or war. How anyone can read ill will in 
President Johnson's letter and good will 
in Ho Chi Minh’s reply escape me, But 
I would say that those who do march to 
a drum far distant from that of most 
people in this country. The difficulty 
President Johnson has in dealing with 
the search for peace in Vietnam has 
never been more clearcut. The time is 
now to close the season for potshotting 
at our President. Ho Chi Minh’s letter 
indicates a belief on his part that this 
country is divided and there is little sup- 
port for the President’s policy in Viet- 
nam. It is time to put this false assump- 
tion to rest. Perhaps when it is at rest 
we can have peace. Till then let us sup- 
port our President as he seeks a way to 
the peace we all want and prosecutes the 
war Ho Chi Minh demands. We are 
capable of doing either or both rather 
well. 

And let me express what I sense is the 
feeling of this House, our gratitude for 
the wise words of Speaker McCormack, 
for few have served this Nation longer or 
in a more meaningful way. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we owe 
the men in Hanoi a debt of gratitude for 
one thing, at least. 

For they have now indicted themselves 
before the world. 

Our people and the people of all na- 
tions can now judge whether it is Hanoi 
that is preventing steps toward peace or 
whether we are to blame for the failure to 
achieve that goal. 

By releasing the text of President 
Johnson's letter to Ho Chi Minh and the 
latter’s response, the leaders in North 
Vietnam have made it clear that—for the 
moment, at least—they are interested in 
peace only on their own terms. 

Be is not clear why Hanoi took this 


Were they under pressure from others 
to block off one more road to peace? 

Did they want to steal headlines from 
the President’s visit to Guam and his 
meetings there with his top military and 
civilian advisers and with the leadership 
of the Government of South Vietnam? 
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Or were they simply telling us that 
they intend to press ahead with their 
aggression and their campaign of con- 
quest? 

Whatever their reasons, they have 
made it increasingly difficult for anyone 
to misunderstand where the blame lies 
for the failure thus far to get peace talks 
started—or to turn down the level of vio- 
lence in Vietnam. 

The President’s letter to Mr. Ho was 
serious and sensible. It was devoid of 
polemics. It was written without rancor. 
It said merely: let us try to achieve peace, 
by talks or by actions. Whatever you do, 
we shall meet you halfway. 

Ho Chi Minh scorned this approach, 

No, he said. First you must stop all 
military attacks against me—without 
conditions or limitations. Then, per- 
haps, I might be willing to talk. 

Nothing about what he would do. 
Nothing about the steady flow of men and 
war supplies streaming into South Viet- 
nam. Nothing about any limitations on 
his freedom of action to do what he 
wanted. 

To those who say: Why do we not take 
him up on his offer,” I would reply: We 
have done so—not once or twice but five 
times. 

Five times in the last 2 years we have 
halted the bombing. 

And what happened? 

Each time, the authorities in the north 
used our restraint to push ahead with 
their military buildup in the south and 
just across the border. 

Today, the mortar rounds and rockets 
that were moved southward during the 
recent lunar new year truce are being 
thrown against American outposts and 
against the forces of this country, South 
Vietnam, and other allies. 

I would say that Ho Chi Minh has 
given us the answer that some of us say 
they are seeking. He has answered in 
words. He has answered in deeds. 

And I think it is time for those who are 
so free with their advice—all our amateur 
diplomats and would-be Secretaries of 
State—all those who have limited infor- 
mation and no real responsibility—I say 
it is time for them to show some restraint 
in their words. 

For it becomes clearer with the passage 
of time that all these statements are 
serving no useful purpose, only confus- 
ing and perhaps encouraging those in 
Hanoi. 

I deeply believe that if we were, for 
even a brief time, to speak with one loud 
clear voice—a voice of determination yet 
of reason—that this war would be much 
nearer an end. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that each Member of this House has 
read with care the letter that President 
Johnson sent to Ho Chi Minh early last 
month. 

And I hope that equal care was given 
to the answer that the Communist 
leader in Hanoi sent back a week later. 

Both are revealing documents. Both 
tell us a great deal about the position of 
our Government on the Vietnam ques- 
tion and about North Vietnam’s attitude 
toward that struggle. 
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The President’s message was serious 
and sensible. It contained no bombast, 
no propaganda, no threats, 

It offered a thoughtful and construc- 
tive way out of the war—if Hanoi was 
interested in ending that war. 

It offered an end to the bombing of 
the north and to any further increase in 
the size of U.S. forces in South Vietnam. 
In return, it asked Hanoi to halt the 
flow of men and supplies into South 
Vietnam. 

The President also offered to cooper- 
ate in arranging secret negotiations to 
help achieve a peaceful settlement. 

It offered serious discussion—if Hanoi 
wanted serious discussion of peace. 

It offered mutual actions—if Hanoi 
was prepared to take reciprocal actions 
to lower the level of conflict. 

What was Ho Chi Minh’s answer? 

First, he accused us of aggression and 
of war crimes and of trying to make 
South Vietnam a colony. 

Next, he set forth the familiar terms of 
settlement that Hanoi is demanding—a 
halt to our military actions against the 
north, the withdrawal of our forces from 
the south, and the recognition of the 
Liberation Front. 

In short, he wants us to pull out and 
turn all Vietnam over to him and his 
henchmen. 

As for talks, he merely says that they 
could take place if our bombing and all 
other military action against the north 
ended. 

In short, we stop our action against the 
north while he remains free to press for- 
ward in the south with his campaign of 
conquest. 

And he makes very clear he is not talk- 
ing about a brief pause in the bombing, 
no short trial period that might test his 
good intentions. He said the halt must 
be “definitive and unconditional.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think two things come 
out very clearly from this revealing ex- 
change of letters. 

One thing is that our President has 
gone very far in trying quietly and sin- 
cerely to bring the fighting in Vietnam to 
an honorable and early end. 

The other thing is that Hanoi and Ho 
Chi Minh have no present interest in 
that kind of settlement. 

Their goal is—as it has been all 
along—the domination of all of Viet- 
nam under their rule. 

I am confident that this House and 
the American people will see Hanoi’s ef- 
fort for what it is—an attempt to 
achieve by propaganda what they clearly 
cannot achieve by force of arms. 

And I am confident that this body and 
our people will continue to support the 
President in what he is trying to do—to 
give the people of South Vietnam a 
chance to build their own nation in their 
own. way, to find peace with honor and 
justice. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
release by Hanoi of the exchange of let- 
ters between the President and Ho Chi 
Minh throws a clear light on where we 
are and what we must do. No fair- 


minded person can read the President’s 
letter, with an understanding of all the 
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moves and contacts that went before, 
without recognizing the seriousness and 
the integrity of the President’s effort to 
find an honorable peace. His proposals 
were evenly balanced. His language 
reaches across the battlefield to find the 
terms for peace—not war. 

Every American should also read Ho 
Chi Minh’s reply: it is harsh, polemical, 
unyielding. 

It is time now, I think, for all of us 
to recognize that the President has 
looked and will look for every serious 
possibility for peace. 

It is time to trust him fully. It is 
time for those who do not know all the 
facts—and who cannot know all the 
facts—to stop trying to play Secretary 
of State or President. 

It is time to throw our weight behind 
the country’s effort in Vietnam in all 
its dimensions: 

The steadily improving effort to deal 
with Communist forces in the south; 

The steady pressure on the north; 

The remarkable effort of the Govern- 
ment and people of South Vietnam to 
move to constitutional government de- 
spite the war; 

The efforts to improve education, 
health, and agricultural production; 

The increasingly effective efforts of the 
Vietnamese to draw those now fighting 
with the Communists over to the side of 
the government; 

The new and hopeful initiative of the 
Vietnamese—to which splendid Ameri- 
cans will contribute—to begin to plan 
their future. 

Ho Chi Minh has made it clear that 
there is no easy answer in our quest for 
peace. No glib phrases or proposals are 
going to persuade Hanoi. If they change 
their mind in Hanoi, we can be sure the 
President will be the first to take ad- 
vantage of it. Until that moment comes, 
we must rally behind the total effort in 
Vietnam and get on with the job. 

Those who engage in thoughtless acts 
and conduct in these days when our 
American youth defend liberty in Viet- 
nam should reassess their positions at 
this time. Surely none can interpret 
the shocking reply of Ho Chi Minh to an 
earnest proposal for peace by our Presi- 
dent as indicating the slightest concern 
for his own people or for lovers of free- 
dom in South Vietnam. 

The time is at hand for all of us to 
stand with our Nation in its quest for an 
honorable solution in Vietnam. 

TRAVEL BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the able gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, today was 
the annual day for the press to play the 
numbers game about Members traveling 
because of the insertion in the RECORD 
of the money spent and where each 
Member traveled. A few days ago the 
Speaker got an invitation from the 
Council on Europe to send a delegation 
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to their spring meeting at Strasburg, 
and he asked me, as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, to head 
this up. Last year I took a similar dele- 
gation consisting of the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Borron], the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MAILLIARD], 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Morse]. Ithink we made a consid- 
erable impact on the thinking of the 
members of the parliament, who come 
from 19 nations which make up the 
Council on Europe, which is a consulta- 
tive assembly. Of course, I cannot com- 
plain about unfair treatment by the 
press. I think whatever they said about 
me was correct. They did say I made no 
bones about where I travel, and I do not. 
I issue a press release every time before 
I go. But because any trip by a Mem- 
ber of Congress is usually labeled a jun- 
ket, if we are able to organize this trip 
the last week in April, I propose to ask 
three members of the press to accompany 
us, one from the AP, one from UPI, and 
one from the Bureau of Washington 
Newspapers. I personally will pay their 
hotel expenses but not their bar bill. I 
would just like them to write whatever 
they see—whether we play or whether 
we work or whether we make any impact 
or we do not. What those of us who 
went last year had to say was widely re- 
ported in the press in Europe, but I did 
not see but a very small piece in the New 
York Times and about four lines in the 
Washington Post and nothing else in the 
whole American press. 

And, Mr. Speaker, as I say, I think 
some of the viewpoints which we put for- 
ward made an impact, because we found 
on the issue of NATO that everyone in 
the Council of Europe, including the non- 
Gaullist French deputies, were in sup- 
port unanimously of the U.S. position. 
I thought it was worthwhile to have that 
put forward. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I want to 
thank the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton], the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
MamLranol, and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] 
for helping me put our viewpoint for- 
ward. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I am not kidding 
about this. I simply hope that the press 
corps will find it possible to send some- 
one along with us and report whatever 
they feel like reporting. And, Mr. 
Speaker, I am willing to say that what- 
ever we do they are free to report thereon 
as they see it. It is my opinion that this 
would represent a healthy thing. 

Mr. Speaker, further, it is my opinion 
that this may well change some of the 
public opinion, if the public can see how 
the Members of Congress work at some 
of these international meetings. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join, very 
strongly, in the approbation given to the 
eloquent and patriotic statement just 
made by the distinguished Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] in commending the efforts 
of our President toward achieving peace 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, there was one phrase in 
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Ho Chi Minh’s letter which particularly 
struck my attention when I read it in the 
press this morning. He spoke about the 
people in the world who approve the po- 
sition of his government. He concluded 
that sentence, if I remember correctly, 
“and a large segment of American pub- 
lic opinion.” 

Mr, Speaker, I cannot believe—I know 
that there are not—appreciable seg- 
ments of American public opinion which 
approve the atrocities perpetrated upon 
innocent men, women, and children by 
the would-be conqueror from the north, 
or the Vietcong, or who support the 
ideology of the Communists and what 
they hope to achieve and the manner in 
which they choose to go about achieving 
their objective. 

However, Mr. Speaker, it does give all 
of us a reminder—if not a shock—a re- 
minder as to how careful we have to be, 
in and out of the Congress of the United 
States, as Americans, when we exercise 
our constitutional and long-cherished 
prerogative of free speech; when we give 
counsel to our own country as to the 
course which it should pursue; and when 
we give expression to the views of our 
constituents, that we are not inadvert- 
ently or unintentionally giving comfort 
to the enemy, to the point wherein the 
enemy is likely to come to the conclusion 
and to say that he is supported by a large 
segment of the American public. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to express some brief doubts about this 
resolution. For one thing, I do not 
see why the President needs it. Either 
he can stand on his own two feet in 
Latin America or he cannot. Either he 
knows what he is doing or he does not. 
Frankly, our mess in Vietnam keeps 
creeping into my consciousness, and I 
am leery of voting for any resolution 
which gives Lyndon B. Johnson a blank 
2 in South America or anywhere 

I regret to say that our President's 
forthcoming visit to Latin America re- 
minds me of a rich uncle going to see all 
his nephews and nieces—if he does not 
stop to buy them a sackful of candy, 
they will kick him in the shins and pull 
his nose. The South Americans are al- 
ready yelling that the proposed $1.5 bil- 
lion worth of aid is chickenfeed.“ Well, 
if it is just “chickenfeed,” let us give 
some of it back to Mr. Average American 
Taxpayer, and not insult all the South 
American tinpots by offering them such 
a piddling sum. 

You would think from the way these 
tinpots are so righteous about $1.5 bil- 
lion being “chickenfeed” that they had 
some real moral claim on us. They do 
not. Do you know the old saying “God 
helps those who help themselves“? 
Latin America does not like this slogan 
any better than the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. First of all, the Latin 
American upper classes—the same tin- 
pot colonels and dictators who are sneer- 
ing at our $1.5 billion—do not pay any 
real degree of taxes. Last year, in 
Brazil, parts of which are very rich, only 
a few thousand people paid taxes of 
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over $1,000 a year. If they do not help 
themselves, why should we feel morally 
obligated to help them? Candy from 
Uncle Sap just helps to perpetuate their 
unfair tax structures. Our taxpayers 
are indirectly paying the taxes which 
ought to be collected in South America. 
This is a fine state of affairs. 

Then what do the Latin American tin- 
pots do with their money? Do they in- 
vest it in Latin America to help their 
own poor? To help expand their farm 
acreage and grow food for the starving 
masses? No, they do not. The Latin 
Americans send their money to the 
United States, Switzerland, Luxembourg, 
Britain, Monaco, and the Bahamas. 
They invest it in Brigitte Bardot movies 
and floating crap games in Monte Carlo. 
Swiss bankers have estimated that there 
are at least $10 billion South American 
dollars in Europe. No wonder the Latin 
American tinpots call $1.5 billion chick- 
enfeed. There is not a Latin American 
nation that collects $1.5 billion a year 
worth of income taxes, but Latin 
America sends more than that amount 
of money abroad each year. 

Some of our State Department people 
are no doubt buzzing around the 
Capitol here today, uttering cliches and 
smoothing their grey flannel suits. They 
are all for this resolution. They are 
all for the Alliance for Progress. Maybe 
when they leave the State Department, 
they will get jobs with the U.S. Invest- 
ment Fund. Do you know about this 
fund? It is the fund operated by a 
clique of Kennedy administration offi- 
cials in the Bahamas, through which 
South American dictators can invest in 
the United States through numbered 
accounts and without paying taxes. I 
have asked for a congressional investi- 
gation of this fund. Quite obviously it 
undermines the Alliance for Progress. 
Perhaps we should put that inquiry into 
the resolution, but that would embarrass 
all the ex-State Department people, I 
guess. 

I think that it is time to get tough with 
Latin America. I say this because we 
owe it to our taxpayers and to the South 
Americans held down by the regimes we 
are playing with. Until South America 
helps itself, nothing we do can make too 
much difference. Some of our programs 
are like narcotics. They keep Latin 
America from facing harsh realities. 
The International Coffee Agreement is 
one. The Alliance for Progress is 
another. From the softsoap in this reso- 
lution, the President’s trip will be part 
and parcel of this pattern of vacillation. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
think long and hard about our South 
American policy. We should not give 
-the 5 a blank check to perpetu- 
ate it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
multi-billion-dollar foreign handout pro- 
gram is off to an early and running start 
this year. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, the 
granddaddy of all boondoggles—the AID 
bill—is still 3 or 4 months away. 

The origin of this year’s first-born 
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bundle of cash, ticketed for a home in 
Latin America, is suspect. It apparently 
had a variety of sires in the State De- 
partment and the White House, and the 
birth came so fast that on the first day 
of hearings the infant had to be wrapped 
in mimeograph paper when delivered to 
the committee room. 

Further evidence of the dubious pa- 
ternity of 1967’s Lollypop the First is to 
be found on page 7045 of last Thurs- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. There it 
is recounted how the wrong infant was 
delivered by the State Department and 
this one was wrapped in Xerox. It is 
further described how the foundling was 
picked off a desk, formally introduced to 
the legislative procedure and then had to 
have its introductory diaper changed by 
way of amendment. 

The sponsor, it is noted in the RECORD, 
called it a comedy of errors. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, with all 
the gobbledegook of its ‘“whereases” 
could well be described as a comedy of 
errors were it not for the fact that this 
Nation is head-over-heels in debt and 
plunging deeper every hour of every day. 
Earlier this afternoon, as every Member 
of the House should know, more than 
$14,000,000,000 was the figure established 
for the payment of interest on the Fed- 
eral debt alone. 

Mr. Speaker, no matter whether this 
resolution is interpreted in Spanish, 
Portuguese, or piglatin it is the down- 
payment for a commitment that runs 
to eternity. I challenge anyone to show 
me anywhere in the resolution a dollar 
limitation. 

It has been said that this proposed 
raid on the impoverished U.S. Treasury 
carries a price tag of $1,500,000,000. 1 
say to you that it could be $10,500,- 
000,000 or any other amount and the 
commitment would be the same. 

As we in the minority said in our 
report: 

Call it a “moral commitment” or any other 
fancy name, the fact is that by the adoption 
of this resolution the committee on For- 
eign Affairs and the entire Congress would 
be abdicating their responsibility over au- 
thorizations. The Committee on Appropri- 
ations will be under obligation to recom- 
mend the funds or stand accused of 
defaulting on a commitment. If members 
of these two committees support this meas- 
ure, the prerogatives of their committees 
will be swept aside. 


No President should seek nor be 
granted the unbridled authority to in- 
vade the legislative process as is here 
sought. 

Aside from the establishment of a so- 
called Latin American Common Market, 
where are the specifics of the programs 
and projects to be financed with this ad- 
ditional outpouring of American dollars? 
What will be the effect of a Latin Ameri- 
can Common Market on American agri- 
culture, industry, and labor? No intel- 
ligent answers were forthcoming. And 
why should this country finance the 
establishment of a common market 
when not in the foreseeable future would 
we be allowed to become a member? 

Mr. Speaker, I was here in the House 
when the sugar-coated Alliance for Pro- 
gress was spawned. I listened with dis- 
belief to the platitudes of those who said 
that in no time at all this would provide 
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such a warm and enchanting invest- 
ment climate that private investors 
would flock to Latin America and we 
could shut off the faucets of foreign aid. 
The wearers of rose-tinted glasses at 
that time set their sights on $300,000,000 
a year in net new private investments. 

I wondered how things had been going 
in the investment department so I ques- 
tioned Secretary of State Rusk a few 
days ago. He said: 

That has varied from year to year. We 
would like the level of net new private for- 
eign investment to return to the level of the 
1950’s, at least $300,000,000 annually. At 
the present time it is back to $171,000,000 
from the disastrous results of 1962 when 
there was a net loss of $32,000,000. 


Despite the pouring into Latin Ameri- 
ca of billions of dollars through some 15 
different aid faucets, American and other 
private investors are not galloping to 
Latin America with their dollars, but 
good old open-handed, debt-ridden 
Uncle Sam cannot get there fast enough 
ina jet plane. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that the up- 
coming conference is to be held in Punta 
del Este, Uruguay. It was not so long 
ago that Uruguayan Government checks 
were reported bouncing just as ours will 
bounce if we continue to try to finance 
and police the world. 

And it was in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
just a week ago, that a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of 17 Latin American coun- 
tries was to be held when word was re- 
ceived that President Johnson's satchel 
would contain $1,500,000,000 when he ar- 
rived at Punta del Este on or about April 
12. That, said the Latin diplomats, was 
“absolutely insufficient” and “a pit- 
tance.” To further demonstrate their 
indignation they canceled their sched- 
uled meeting with a U.S. diplomat. 

Did this prompt and public demon- 
stration of ingratitude—this slap in the 
face for American taxpayers—deter for 
even 30 seconds the downtown Govern- 
ment paid lobbyists and their bosses? To 
be told by the Latins that they are cheap- 
skates only caused more lobbyists for 
the striped-pants crowd to emerge from 
Foggy Bottom. For the last 2 days they 
have roamed the corridors of the Capitol 
twisting arms or twisting the dials on 
telephones trying to sell Members of the 
House on this latest flight into the wild 
blue yonder of giveaway dollar diplo- 
macy. 

President Johnson would be well ad- 
vised to cancel his part in this whole ill- 
advised affair, settle down at the White 
House and join with the military in map- 
ping plans for winning the war in Viet- 
nam. The carnage will go on—we will 
not win the war until every Communist 
sanctuary in and near Vietnam is de- 
stroyed. 

House Joint Resolution 428 is bad on 
every count. 

I urge its defeat. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I submit for printing at this 
point the minority views of certain Mem- 
bers of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

Minority Views 

The House should clearly understand that, 
if it approves this resolution, it is giving the 
President a blank check as to policy and 
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money. It is more than a measure for $1.5 
billion for 5 years. It is only the downpay- 
ment for a commitment that runs to eter- 
nity. This figure is in addition to the funds 
already authorized for the Alliance for 
Progress for the next 2 fiscal years. 

The resolution was conceived in the White 
House and hatched in the State Department. 
Congress never had a chance to sit on this 
egg. It is being rushed through the House 
as it was rushed through the committee. 

Call it a “moral commitment” or any other 
fancy name, the fact is that by the adoption 
of this resolution the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the entire Congress are abdicating 
their responsibility over authorizations. The 
Committee on Appropriations will be under 
an obligation to recommend the funds or 
stand accused of defaulting on a commit- 
ment. If members of these two committees 
support this measure, the prerogatives of 
their committees will be swept aside. 

The committee devoted all of two mornings 
to hearings. The only witnesses were from 
the executive branch. There was no time 
to hear from those who were doubtful of 
the resolution, opposed to it, or who might 
have constructive alternatives to offer. In 
less than 6 hours of hearings the taxpayer 
was billed at the rate of more than $250 mil- 
lion an hour. And this is what some Latin 
American diplomats have already referred to 
as “absolutely ineffective” and a “pittance.” 
Sup of this resolution ought to defer 
action on it until they can find out just how 
much money will make the Latin American 
dictators and oligarchs happy. Its passage 
may only create ill-will. 

Speed is important, we are told, because 
the President is going to a summit meeting 
in mid-April. The “going away” present 
tucked in this resolution and gift-wrapped 
in a dozen “whereas” clauses of hortatory 
hot air may sound very fine in Spanish. In 
basic English it simply means “we can’t 
bring a policy so we'll just bring money.” 

In a colloquy with the theoretical sponsor 
of the resolution (Mr. Selden) the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Frelinghuysen) 
made an eloquent and effective attack on the 
resolution. He said: 

“The gentleman couldn't possibly be con- 
tending that the specific and open admission 
on the part of the Secretary of State and the 
Ambassador (Mr. Linowitz) * * * and the 
special message to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, are not going to 
commit this country to a course of action 
which will be ratified, if this resolution 
should be passed, by Congress. When the 
bills become due as long as 5 years down 
the road we will be under a moral obligation, 
at least, to pay those bills. Surely, the 
gentleman is not naive enough to think that 
there isn’t something mighty close to an 
authorization in the language which he is 
advocating.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen argued that it was 
“like pointing a gun at the head of Con- 
gress” and that we can work in rship 
with Latin American countries “without a 
new resolution.” The gentleman correctly 
observed that we are given very little time 
to discuss reasonable alternatives and are 
accused of partisanship if we even raise ques- 
tions about the language in the resolution. 
It seems to me that as legislators we have a 
responsibility to protect the legislative 
branch of our Government.” These argu- 
ments were not refuted, 

The President’s message on this resolution 
stated that he is going to the Congress be- 
fore making any commitment.” The chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations blew that statement into the 
atmosphere in these words: 

“The act of asking Congress to join in the 
proposed commitment has the inescapable 
effect of making it more difficult for Con- 
gress to avoid the commitment. Thus, it 
becomes more difficult for Congress to bring 
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to bear on the problem the kind of inde- 
pendent judgment independently arrived at 
which the Founding Fathers Intended for 
Congress to exercise. In short, the inde- 
pendent role of Congress under the Con- 
stitution will have been subverted.” 

Latin America has no tariff barriers on 
dollars. Perhaps that is why the experts 
from the State Department could not 
answer simple questions put to them during 
the hearings. How many Latin American 
loans are in default? How many are de- 
linquent? How many have been converted 
from loans to grants? How many loans 
contain maintenance of value provisions? 
How many Latin American countries have 
balance-of-payments problems? No one 
can accuse the witnesses of being armed 
with facts to prove their case. 

The Alliance for Progress set a goal of $300 
million a year in net new private invest- 
ment. Have American businessmen who 
have to worry about solvency viewed the 
Latin American area as a fertile field of in- 
vestment? Secretary Rusk provided the 
answer: 

“We would like a level of new private for- 
eign investment to return to the level of the 
fifties, at least $300 million annually. At 
the present time it is back to $171 million 
from the disastrous results of 1962 when 
there was a net loss of $32 million.” 

Why haven’t the American businessmen 
shown the chronic optimism of the bureau- 
crats? None of the experts told the com- 
mittee how much local capital has fled from 
Latin America to the safe havens of the 
United States and Europe. 

The President is going to the summit 
meeting to give aid and comfort to, and to 
induce, the Latin American leaders to form 
a common market, Apparently they cannot 
or will not do this without commitment of 
huge U.S. support. No one advised the 
committee what effect this will have on 
American farmers, American workers, Amer- 
ican consumers, and American investors. 
No one told us how rigged prices of sugar 
and coffee have affected the consumers who 
are also the taxpayers of this country. The 
case for the development of common 
markets rests upon easy assumptions and 
untested economic theories—not upon a 
hard analysis of cold facts. If the European 
Common Market is an example of what may 
be expected, Americans are in for a costly 
disappointment. 

We have suggested in these views some of 
the implications in this resolution that have 
not been explored by the committee or ex- 
plained by the witnesses. 

The taxpayer who is going to foot the bill 
for these ventures into the wild green 
yonder deserves no less sympathetic consid- 
eration than was given the resolution. 

We urge its defeat. 

H. R. Gross. 
EDWARD J. DERWINSEI, 
VERNON W. THOMSON. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 428) 
to support the other American republics 
in a historic new phase of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 428, 
with Mr. PRICE of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
og of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] 
will be recognized for 1% hours and the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] 
will be recognized for 1% hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, experience has shown 
that an ounce of prevention may well 
be worth a pound of cure where U.S. 
policy toward Latin America is con- 
cerned. 

For example, when the Dominican Re- 
public was threatened by a coup that 
might have led that country down the 
path to Castroism, the United States in 
concert with other nations of the hemi- 
sphere moved quickly and firmly to pre- 
vent such a takeover. 

At the time President Johnson took 
this preventive action, there were many 
critics who questioned his wisdom, de- 
plored his policy, and foresaw drastic 
consequences. 

Nevertheless, time has proven the 
President’s course of action during the 
Dominican crisis to have been correct. 
The security of the hemisphere was at 
stake, and the United States realized the 
necessity of an alliance for security in 
the Americas. 

Yet, the cost of our commitment to the 
stability of democratic government in 
Santo Domingo was not small, and there 
are few who would not have preferred 
averting such a crisis. 

Consequently, House Joint Resolution 
428 is Congress’ commitment to the idea 
that prevention is less costly than cure 
in the continuing effort to safeguard the 
security of our hemisphere. It is an 
effort to cooperate further with the na- 
tions of Latin America in building and 
maintaining peaceful, prosperous, and 
stable nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, capable of resisting subversion 
and revolution on their own, thus reliev- 
ing us of the burden and necessity of 
countering direct foreign control and 
hostile political movements. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. If the gentleman will 
let me 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 


count. [After counting.] Sixty-six 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 48] 
Abernethy Aspinall Bow 
Ashbrook Baring Brown, Ohio 
Ashley Bolling Burleson 
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Burton, Utah Gray Mosher 
Cahill Green, Oreg 

Carey Gubser O Hara, Mich 
Cederberg Hanna Fatman 
Colmer Hansen, Idaho Pool 

Conable Hansen, Wash. Rees 

Corbett Harsha Resnick 
Cunningham Hathaway Ronan 
Daddario Hawkins Rooney, Pa 
Dawson Hébert Rostenkowski 
Denney Herlong Roush 

Dent Horton St Germain 
Diggs Hungate Skubitz 
Edmondson Jacobs Smith, Okla. 
Edwards, Calif. Jones, Ala. Snyder 
Erlenborn Jones, Mo. Springer 
Everett Thompson, N.J. 
Evins, Tenn Kluczynski Walker 
Fallon tt Watts 
Feighan Long, La. Whalen 
Findley McClure Whalley 
Flood McEwen White 

Flynt MacGregor Widnall 
Friedel Martin Williams, Miss. 
Fuqua Meeds Willis 
Garmatz Michel Winn 
Gibbons Montgomery Wolff 
Goodell Moorhead Yates 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. ALBERT] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Price of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 428, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
332 Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] is recog- 
nized 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
was about to point out when the quorum 
call came about that House Joint Reso- 
lution 428 is not an authorization bill. 
Its purpose, as pointed out in the com- 
mittee report 

Is to indicate that the Congress is aware 
of and approves . . steps toward the es- 
tablishment of a Latin American Common 
Market, the development of multinational 
projects which promote Latin American eco- 
nomic integration, and increased emphasis 
on programs of education and agricultural 
modernization, and improvement of health. 


The $1.5 billion figure referred to in 
the President’s message is the execu- 
tive’s estimate of the maximum addi- 
tional amount the administration feels 
it will be necessary for our Government 
to spend in Latin America during the 
next 5 years. Both Secretary Rusk and 
Ambassador Linowitz stated clearly in 
the hearings that this resolution does not 
authorize the appropriation of funds nor 
does it bind Congress to a specific figure. 
The executive expects, according to their 
testimony, to later appear before the ap- 
propriate committees in order to justify 
a request for the authorization and ap- 
propriation of specific funds for the pur- 
pose outlined in the resolution now 
pending. 

Secretary Rusk has termed this pro- 
posal “a responsible and realistic“ ap- 
proach to Latin America’s problems. He 
has declared that— 

Any U.S. commitment would be contingent, 
of course, on the decisions that we expect to 
be taken by other governments at the sum- 
mit, decisions that we expect to reflect their 
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own deep commitment to the program 
We have emphasized— 


The Secretary said— 


and others understand, that our assistance 
will continue to be related to performance. 


I agree with Secretary Rusk that the 
proposal is responsible and realistic. We 
are discussing the economic and social 
strength of our own hemisphere. It 
would be irresponsible and unrealistic to 
shortchange the needs of our own neigh- 
borhood while at the same time expend- 
ing tremendous resources on behalf of 
other areas of the world. 

The fact is that we are actually spend- 
ing much more than $1.5 billion every 
month to stop an aggressor in Vietnam. 
And this, of course, does not include the 
inestimable cost to our country in terms 
of human lives—American lives—being 
given up to cure South Vietnam of the 
cancer of communism. 

That same cancer has threatened and 
still threatens our own hemisphere, as 
was the case in the Dominican Republic. 
We know that the communization of 
Cuba and the crises that have resulted 
already have cost citizens of the United 
States in excess of the $1.5 billion re- 
ferred to in the President’s message. 

What, then, are our alternatives? 
Let us consider the parallel of Vietnam. 
There are those who argue that we ought 
not to be in Vietnam. Yet, most will 
concede that, being there, our only re- 
sponsible and realistic option is to ful- 
fill our commitment to the security of 
South Vietnam and the free world. 

If that is true in Vietnam, it is cer- 
tainly true in our own hemisphere. Con- 
ceivably, though not in my opinion re- 
sponsibly or safely, we might have with- 
drawn from Vietnam at one time. 

But we cannot withdraw from our own 
hemisphere—or from our commitment to 
the hemisphere. Not even the most con- 
vinced isolationist would argue that. 
Our national security and the security of 
this hemisphere are inseparable. That 
is a fundamental tenet of our foreign 
policy. 

Nevertheless, our enemies are still 
probing what they hope might be the 
soft underbelly of American security in 
the countries to the south. It would be 
futile and foolish, if not actually suicidal, 
to commit our resources to the cure of 
nations across the seas while, at the 
same time, we withold a commitment for 
the prevention of the ravages of com- 
munism, hunger, disease, and ignorance 
in our own hemisphere. 

I urge that the House support the For- 
eign Affairs Committee’s overwhelming 
conclusion regarding the necessity of this 
commitment, and vote to approve House 
Joint Resolution 428. 

In conclusion, I would like to read into 
the Record an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of Monday, March 
20, 1967, which, in my opinion, states the 
case for approval effectively and per- 
suasively : 

On HELPING THE AMERICAS 

Despite Senator Fulbright’s objections, 
there is good reason for favorable congres- 
sional action on President Johnson’s request 
for a joint resolution authorizing an expan- 
sion of aid to Latin America over the next 
five years. 
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As outlined by the President, the expan- 
sion would involve an outlay—at the rate of 
$300 million annually—of $1.5 billion over 
and above the $1 billion now being invested 
each year in the Alliance for Progress, This 
extra fund would serve to support numerous 
programs designed to improve the lot of na- 
tions in need of such things as increased food 
output and teacher-training programs. 

Also, the requested money would be used 
to help the Latin American countries to move 
toward the formation of a common market. 
This is a long-range objective, and there are 
likely to be many disappointments and re- 
verses on the road to it. But the road itself 
is clear enough, and the President's sugges- 
tions point the way to progress along it. 
Among other things, the funds he has re- 
quested would help the Americas to cope with 
the economic dislocations that might result 
temporarily from the wrench of trying to 
bring about an economically integrated 
hemisphere. 

The formation of a common market will 
be a prime item on the agenda of the April 
12-14 summit conference in Punta del Este, 
Uruguay. President Johnson, needless to say, 
will find it helpful if he can appear at this 
meeting with firm and explicit congressional 
backing on the matter of expanded aid. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
already approved the substance of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, The interests of the United 
States and the Americas will be well served if 
it receives the resounding approval of both 
Houses. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. In the efforts of this 
country to assist the governments and 
people of other countries, in a number of 
instances we have written into legisla- 
tion provisions for the protection of 
American private businesses that may go 
into those nations. That has been on 
the theory that governmental aid, no 
matter how large, cannot do the whole 
job by itself, that it must have support 
from the private sector of our economy. 
I am concerned about the relationship of 
this proposal to the protection of pri- 
vate enterprise. Can the gentleman give 
me any assurances upon that point? 

Mr. SELDEN. I would point out to 
my colleague that the third clause in 
this resolution states— 

The Congress supports individual and joint 
efforts of the member states of the Organi- 
zation of American States to expand trade 
within the region and with other areas of 
the world and to mobilize public and private 
resources inside and outside the hemisphere 
to further the economic development of 
Latin America. 


I would point out further to you that 
the Council for Latin America, which is 
chaired by David Rockefeller, and which 
represents more than 200 corporate 
members with 85 percent of the U.S. in- 
vestments in Latin America, issued a 
statement on the 16th of March endors- 
ing this resolution. The statement is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE COUNCIL FoR LATIN 
AMERICA ON MEETING OF AMERICAN CHIEFS 
or STaTe, Marcu 16, 1967 
David Rockefeller, Chairman of the 

Council for Latin America, which represents 

more than two hundred corporate members, 


with 85% of the U.S. investment in Latin 
America, today issued the following 
statement: 


After a meeting in Washington with U.S. 
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Government officials, where the plans were 
discussed for the preparations for the Meet- 
ing of American Chiefs of State at Punta 
del Este on April 12-14, the Trustees of the 
Council for Latin America agreed unani- 
mously to declare that the Council is im- 
pressed with the seriousness and importance 
of the agenda items to be discussed by the 
American Presidents. As a determined sup- 
porter of the economic and social objectives 
of the Alliance for Progress, the Council 
agrees with the Latin American Govern- 
ments and the U.S, Government that the 
attainment of these goals cannot be accom- 
plished by governmental resources alone, but 
requires the maximum effective contribution 
by private enterprise, working in harmoni- 
ous coordination with the governments. 
The Council hopes that the Latin Ameri- 
can Governments will pledge themselves to 
create the environment and the incentive for 
a larger and more effective participation of 
domestic and foreign private enterprise in 
the Alliance for Progress. Specifically, the 
Council for Latin America hopes that the 
Latin American Governments will: 

1. Carry out concrete actions to acceler- 
ate economic integration, appropriate to the 
area, leading to the creation, in the decade 
beginning in 1970, of the Latin American 
Common Market. 

2. Improve the physical basis of integra- 
tion in such sectors as transportation, tele- 
communications, electric power and river 
basin development. 

3. Adopt policies relative to modernizing 
rural life and raising agricultural output to 
meet increasing hemisphere and world food 
needs. 

4. Give new impetus to development in the 
fields of education, health, technology and 
science. 

The Council welcomes the indications that 
many leaders in Latin America are indeed 
prepared to press forward vigorously to en- 
courage and promote the maximum contribu- 
tion of private enterprise in Latin American 
growth, since private enterprise has been 
demonstrated to be the most effective means 
of development. If the Latin American na- 
tions represented at next month’s Chiefs of 
State Meeting do act in this sense and if they 
commit themselves to devote greater internal 
efforts and resources to accelerate progress 
in industrial and economic integration, agri- 
culture and education, the Council for Latin 
America would strongly recommend that the 
United States undertake to provide increased 
funds and technical assistance to support 
these Latin American efforts. 

In this light, the Council for Latin Amer- 
ica urges the US. Congress to consider fa- 
vorably the joint resolution on the Summit 
Meeting which was introduced on March 13 
and is pending before the Senate and House. 


Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, would it 
be fair to say, then, in the opinion of 
the gentleman, it is recognized that if 
this effort to be of additional assistance 
to the Alliance for Progress is to be suc- 
cessful in the long run, it must involve 
help from the private sector, and if that 
is true, that it is felt that assistance from 
the private sector should be encouraged 
by the governments of the Latin Ameri- 
can States? 

Mr. SELDEN. I would agree with the 
statement of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ADAIR], 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has had access to 
a Memorandum which I forwarded to the 
U.S. Ambassador to the OAS, dated 
March 9, and under previous order of the 
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House, I have received permission to in- 
sert My memorandum into the RECORD 


at this point, as follows: 

Marcu 9, 1967. 
MEMORANDUM 

To: The Honorable Sol M. Linowitz, U.S. 
Ambassador to the O.A.S. 

From: Representative Melvin R. Laird (Wis- 
consin). 

Subject: Proposed Joint Resolution Regard- 
ing Upcoming Summit Meeting in Latin 
America. 

In connection with our conversation yes- 
terday on the proposed Joint Resolution, 
there are several questions which occur to 
me after having read the text and the back- 
up material you provided me. 

The proposed Joint Resolution in and of 
itself certainly seems innocuous enough 
though I do have some reservations which I 
will list at the end. 

What especially bothers me is what is left 
out of the Resolution and, perhaps more im- 
portantly, what is left out of the agenda for 
the meeting. 

For example, nowhere in the Resolution 
is the relationship of the United States to 
the proposed common market really spelled 
out. The purpose of the Summit Meeting 
is, of course, to further Latin American eco- 
nomic integration. If this is its primary 
purpose: (1) how realistic is it, in view of 
the lack of integrated national markets in 
many of these nations? and (2) in view of 
the similar nature of their products? 

The fourth point of the agenda for the 
meeting deals with “elimination of unnec- 
essary military expenditure.” In the guide- 
lines for the preparation of the agenda the 
following statement is made: “the Presi- 
dents of the Latin America Republics would 
therefore express their intention to limit 
the military expenditures of their countries 
to those which are indispensable for the 
armed forces to perform their constitutional 
mission and, when applicable, to fulfill the 
international obligations entered into by 
their respective governments.” 

Iam concerned about the fact that the tri- 
continental movement (launched in Jan- 
uary 1966 in Havana) despite its professed 
intentions, despite the OAS report and con- 
demnatory resolution, and despite the daily 
accounts of guerrilla activity throughout the 
hemisphere, is completely ignored in the 
formal agenda. 

In view of the climate of the Congress, 
which passed the Selden Resolution only a 
year and a half ago, the complete ignoring 
of international communism (save for one 
mention in the fourth whereas clause), might 
result either in modifications of the Reso- 
lution on the Floor or passage of it followed 
by a Resolution such as the Selden Resolu- 
tion being reaffirmed. I would think it 
might be politically expedient or wise for 
the President to revise the Resolution to fit 
these contingencies. 

There are, of course, several other major 
problems not addressed either in the Reso- 
lution or the agenda. They include, for 
example, the Panama Canal question, the 
problem of Cuba, the real effects of such 
agreements as that dealing with interna- 
tional coffee, and such specific questions as 
the amount of aid which we will be expected 
to expend. 

On the question of international coffee, 
for example, despite the existence of the in- 
ternational coffee agreement which has 
cartelized the international coffee market 
(and of which the U.S. is a signator) I have 
heard estimates that coffee prices will fall 
so precipitously this year that it will cost 
the Latin American nations fifty million dol- 
lars in lost foreign exchange earnings. This 
agreement was supposed to stabilize the mar- 
ket, but it apparently has failed to do so. 

A fimal general comment might concern 
the role of the private entrepreneur. Dis- 
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cussed at Punta del Este, pushed by both 
Latin American officials and U.S. spokesmen, 
he is ignored completely in the Joint Reso- 
lution. Certainly the private entrepreneur 
should at least be mentioned in a Resolution 
considering economic development as its 
foundation. 

On specific items in the Resolution, as I 
mentioned in our conversation yesterday, I 
still have trouble with the vagueness of the 
Resolution. Throughout, the wording is so 
broad and vague as in many cases to be 
meaningless. 

On page 2, for instance, the call for com- 
mensurate changes in national policies and 
practices” is a good example of this vague- 
ness. It would be in the self-interest of any 
nation to make the “commensurate changes” 
if it would bring about the desired changes, 
with or without a Summit Meeting to en- 
courage it. Unless, this means that we are 
going to ask the Republics to change their 
governmental budgets to suit our wishes (as 
we hold the purse strings). 

Page 3—To “mobilize the will and energy 
of Latin America“! —If there's anything that 
a student of Latin America can agree on, it's 
that we shouldn’t think of Latin America as 
a single entity. Perhaps “the will and energy 
of the people of Latin America.” 

3— An attempt to make the 1970's a “dec- 
ade of singular Latin American achievement 
in unity, prosperity, stability, and impact on 
the world scene.” Unity and “impact on 
the world scene” are certainly debatable 
goals; I’m not sure what “impact on the 
world scene” means. In fact, if the Tricon- 
tinental movement is in any measure suc- 
cessful they will have a real “impact on the 
world scene.” 

3— .. “The United States should stand 
ready to support them with substantial re- 
sources;” implying either (a) a continuation 
of our current commitment or (b) our cur- 
rent commitment is not “substantial” and 
they will want more. If (b) how much? 

These are some of the points which oc- 
curred to me after having a little more time 
to reflect on the content of the Resolution 
and the Summit Agenda. I hope they will 
prove useful to you. 


However, I would like to question the 
gentleman from Alabama concerning 
the points that are raised in this mem- 
orandum. Is the adoption of this res- 
olution in any way an abandonment of 
the Selden resolution which was passed 
by the House of Representatives only a 
year and a half ago? 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that in my opinion this is in no way an 
abandonment of the Selden resolution. 
If I thought that to be the case, I would 
certainly not be supporting this resolu- 
tion. I believe this resolution is an ef- 
fort to prevent some of the crises the 
results of which might make it necessary 
for the United States to intervene in a 
chaotic situation in order to protect the 
security of the United States. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
concerned about the fact that the tri- 
continental movement, which was 
launched in January 1966 in Havana— 
despite its professed intentions, despite 
the OAS report and the condemning res- 
olution which was passed by the OAS 
in respect to the Havana meeting is com- 
pletely ignored in the formal agenda of 
this proposed summit meeting. 

I would like the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to explain to me why there is no 
reference on the agenda of this proposed 
summit meeting to the Tricontinental 
Conference occurring in Havana in 
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1966. In view of the increased guerrilla 
activities, in view of the increased pres- 
sure which is being exerted by the Com- 
munist countries upon Red China and 
the Soviet Union in this hemisphere, 
why is this completely ignored on the 
agenda of the summit meeting? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that, of 
course, I did not draw up the agenda in 
connection with this meeting. There is 
a “whereas” clause in this resolution 
which refers to Communist subversion in 
the Americas, which I would like to read 
to the Members: 

Whereas during the first half decade the 
Alliance for Progress, the cooperative efforts 
of the American governments and peoples 
have stimulated economic growth, encour- 
aged institutional development, amplified 
the role of private enterprise, encouraged the 
exercise of representative democracy, and 
strengthened the internal security of the 
Latin American Republics against Commu- 
nist subversion. 


As far as I am personally concerned, 
I do not believe that our Government or 
the governments of the Latin American 
countries have paid enough attention to 
what took place at the Tricontinental 
Conference of Havana. As a matter of 
fact, I made a rather extensive speech 
here on the floor last year in connection 
with that Conference. 

While there is not a specific item on 
the agenda dealing with Communist sub- 
versive activities, I would hope that this 
matter would be an important part of 
the informal discussion that undoubt- 
edly will take place at Punta del Este. 

Mr. LAIRD. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Alabama, 
Mr. Chairman, and the assurances given 
by him with respect to the Selden reso- 
lution, and also the concern over the 
Tricontinental Conference of 1966. 

I commend the committee for amend- 
ing the resolution as previously submitted 
to provide for a recognition of the role 
of private enterprise in this hemisphere. 
This is a very important amendment. It 
was lacking in the resolution as origi- 
nally drafted by the executive branch of 
the Government. It was up to the legis- 
lative branch to include these amend- 
ments. I commend the committee and 
the members of this committee for mak- 
ing these very necessary changes in this 
resolution. 

Mr. SELDEN. I thank the gentleman. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Alabama a question. In 
the Alliance for Progress legislation the 
Latin and South American countries, in 
order to participate, were supposed to 
do five things. Would the gentleman 
from Alabama tell me one of the five 
things they have done in accordance 
with that resolution. 

Mr. SELDEN. I doubt that all of the 
governments of Latin America have com- 
plied with all of the self-help require- 
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ments laid down at Punta del Este. 
I believe you will find, however, that all 
of the governments have complied with 
some of these requirements. Certainly 
efforts are being made by us to get the 
governments of those countries to con- 
tinue to move in the right direction. 

Mr. HALEY. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, we have 
poured into these rat holes in Latin 
and South America billions of American 
dollars, but the gentleman cannot tell 
me one South or Latin American country 
which has complied with the five things 
they were supposed to do; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SELDEN. As I pointed out, I feel 
certain that there is none which has 
complied fully with all of the stipulations 
to which you have referred but that all of 
the countries have complied with some 
of them. 

Mr. HALEY. So the gentleman from 
Alabama would say “Let us continue to 
pour the wealth of this great Nation 
down there when they are doing abso- 
lutely nothing to meet the responsibilities 
of the so-called Alliance for Progress“? 

Mr. SELDEN. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I do not agree with him 
that they are doing absolutely nothing. 
I believe that efforts are being made by 
the Latin American countries. Our ef- 
forts to cooperate with the countries of 
Latin America is an attempt to avert 
some of the crises which have occurred 
throughout the world and proven to be 
beneficial to the cause of international 
communism. 

If we can spend $2 billion a month, 
as we must, in Vietnam, to fight com- 
munism, we would be foolhardy, in my 
opinion, to stand by and let the Com- 
munists subvert countries right in our 
own backyard. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course the gentle- 
man must agree with me that our situa- 
tion in Vietnam is one in which we were 
really kind of pulled into the thing. Is 
the gentleman from Alabama setting up 
another situation in which we will be 
pulled into the domestic affairs or per- 
haps a war in South or Latin America, 
like we have been gradually shoved into 
in the South Vietnam situation? 

Mr, SELDEN. What this resolution 
proposes is an effort to avert a similar 
situation in this hemisphere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I believe the significant point which 
can be made is that these countries in 
Latin America are now talking about 
democracy, and participating in free 
elections, land reform, tax reform and 
all the things that our programs have 
spelled out. They are no longer talking 
about going Communist and we do not 
have another Castro rearing his head 
down in Latin America. 
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Another of the other significant facts 
which the gentleman ought to be aware 
of is that in the Dominican crisis there 
was a time when we had to send in our 
troops, and the Latin American nations 
supported our decision. Once stability 
was achieved they did leave. Now that 
country is on its way, after a free election. 
It is now on its way politically and eco- 
nomically. I believe there is a stability 
there that lends hope throughout the en- 
tire hemisphere. So the march in Latin 
America is toward democracy and this 
resolution encourages that march. 

Mr. SELDEN. I agree with the gentle- 
noe and I thank him for his contribu- 

n. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. May I call my friend's 
attention to the fact that we do have a 
Castro in Cuba. But what are we doing 
about that? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. We are trying to 
prevent another one from occurring. 
That is what this is all about, to prevent 
a Castro from developing in any other 
country of Latin America, by encourag- 
ing stability and progress. 

Mr. HALEY. I just hope that some ac- 
tivity on the part of this Nation and of 
the President of the United States will 
avert that from happening. Still we 
have, 90 miles from the shores of Florida, 
a serious threat to the security of this 
great Nation, and we are doing absolutely 
nothing about it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I believe we are. 
I will join with the gentleman in any 
resolution he would like to submit in 
that respect. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I would just like to 
comment that when the gentleman from 
Alabama recognized the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER], the dis- 
tinguished, scholarly gentleman from 
New Jersey innocently exposed the prob- 
lem that our diplomats face in Latin 
America when he said: 

They are talking about improvements and 
eer opre talking about economic develop- 
ment. 


That is the problem. All they do down 
there is talk, and expect our money to 
do the rest of the work. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman did not hear the entire state- 
ment. I know the gentleman does not 
normally miss anything. However, he 
did miss the fact that they are doing 
these things down there. We are talk- 
ing here today about things they can do. 
They can do more things and we are 
encouraging them to do more. They are 
accomplishing things, though, and they 
are making progress, and we are en- 
couraging them here tonight to con- 
tinue on the path to greater progress. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, at this time of night, especially on 
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the eve of the Easter recess, it is obvious- 
ly impossible to do justice to the many 
aspects of this resolution which deserve 
the close attention of all of us here. Let 
me say simply I feel strongly that this 
resolution should be approved. It is my 
hope it will be approved overwhelming- 
ly, and with strong bipartisan support. 

On balance it seems to me the argu- 
ments in favor of approval far outweigh 
those of disapproval. 

Now, why is this resolution important 
and why should it be approved? First 
of all, there is nearly unanimous recog- 
nition in Congress that the United States 
over the years has had a special inter- 
est in Latin America. We like to think 
of ourselves as good neighbors. We have 
shown by word and by deed, and by solid 
support of substantial appropriations, 
that we are deeply concerned with the 
welfare of our neighbors in Latin Amer- 
ica. Without any doubt most of us are 
anxious to demonstrate our continuing 
interest in encouraging further progress 
in that area. This resolution underlines 
once again what we have repeatedly 
demonstrated in the past. By support- 
ing what the President now has in mind 
and which he will discuss at Punta del 
Este next month, we shall be strength- 
ening those ties of friendship and com- 
mon interest which have characterized 
our association with Latin American 
countries in the past. 

There is a second reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, for supporting this resolution which 
I feel also is important. As a Republi- 
can, I personally feel that our President, 
whoever he may be, generally deserves 
and should receive strong bipartisan sup- 
port in the field of foreign policy. Cer- 
tainly in this area of Latin America, 
where there is such broad agreement on 
objectives, if Congress were not to sup- 
port the President’s request, this could 
logically be interpreted as an indication 
of some basic shift in national policy— 
a shift, I might add, not justified by the 
facts. 

Having said this, I must repeat here 
what I said earlier, that is, that the 
urgency with which we are obliged to 
act, in my opinion, is most unfortunate. 
That the House acted in haste in 1960 
with respect to the so-called Bogota 
resolution is in my opinion no justifica- 
tion at all for us to act in haste again. 
To establish and to make use of one bad 
precedent as justification for another, in 
my opinion, is not the way to proceed. 

As a practical matter, of course, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was faced 
with the necessity either of accepting the 
language of the resolution as it was 
originally introduced, or developing in 
a very short period of time alternative 
language for certain inappropriate ex- 
pressions that were in the original reso- 
lution. The language which the com- 
mittee has now approved differs in 
major respects from that which we first 
considered. If we had time, it probably 
could be further improved, but unfortu- 
nately time does not permit. The fact 
is that the conference in Uruguay opens 
within a few weeks. The President re- 
quested the assistance of Congress prior 
to that meeting. As a practical matter, 
therefore, Congress really has no alter- 
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native but to make an appropriate 
response. 

Mr. Chairman, to refuse the President 
of the United States the help which he 
seeks, would represent a repudiation not 
only of his leadership but of his policies, 
which the Congress has supported in the 
past and which in my opinion deserve 
its continuing support. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should 
like to speak with respect to the lan- 
guage as originally introduced, and com- 
ment upon a couple of the more impor- 
tant sections of this resolution now under 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, the hearings will indi- 
cate that I was quite skeptical about the 
language in the resolution as originally 
presented. 

Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned, that 
language, if approved, would be giving 
the executive branch far too much lee- 
way with respect to an important ques- 
tion. It would have come very close to 
an actual authorization, without actual- 
ly saying those words. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my questioning of 
both the Secretary of State and the Am- 
bassador to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States was quite sharp, in my opin- 
ion. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of the efforts 
of a number of us on the committee, 
changes were made with respect to the 
language which to us appeared to be most 
objectionable. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer first to the ini- 
tial operative paragraph, which appears 
on page 4, commencing on line 1 and 
running through line 8. 

Mr. Chairman, that language states, 
in effect, that the Congress further rec- 
ommends that the United States join 
with the other members of the Inter- 
American Development Bank in the pro- 
vision of standby resources to that insti- 
tution, to be used to facilitate the transi- 
tion to a Latin American Common Mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Chairman, that language seemed 
to us most undesirable, because in effect, 
it committed the United States to sup- 
port, to the extent of as much as $500 
million, a program which is not yet in 
effect and which cannot be even re- 
quested until a later date. 

Admittedly, Mr. Chairman, very sub- 
stantial contributions by the United 
States to such a fund, the purposes of 
which are not altogether clear as of to- 
day, may eventually be involved, based 
upon all of the testimony presented to 
the committee. 

So. Mr. Chairman, what did we de- 
velop as an alternative? 

Mr. Chairman, one will see the lan- 
guage which appears on page 5 of the 
joint resolution which reads as follows: 

That the Congress supports the concept of 
a Latin American Common Market and, after 
appropriate steps have been taken toward 
progressive establishment of such a market, 
will give full consideration to providing 
through the Inter-American Development 
Bank standby resources to be matched by 
Latin American countries to facilitate the 
transition to a fully functioning Latin Amer- 
ican common market. 


Mr. Chairman, in other words, we have 
no commitment, either conditional or 
otherwise, that will not be dependent 
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upon later events, and what actually may 
occur in the years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of State 
said that no request for authorization 
or appropriation for such a fund would 
be made before 1969 or 1970 at the 
earliest. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, it does 
seem to me that we should not say any 
more than that we shall give full consid- 
eration to this matter at a later date. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, it would 
have been preferable, and the language 
as contained in this resolution might 
have been so changed, as to have made it 
a simple authorization request with re- 
spect to those programs which are cur- 
rently in progress, but which will be in- 
creased in the years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, it would have been far 
preferable to have had a simple authori- 
zation to provide educational and agri- 
cultural assistance for the period in- 
volved here, 5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the lan- 
guage chosen does represent a commit- 
ment—it represents a moral commit- 
ment—to the effect that we shall look 
with sympathy upon such an operation. 
It would have been preferable in this 
case, therefore, to have had a simple 
authorization. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this au- 
thorization procedure could also have 
been used to add funds for the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present ar- 
rangements we are providing $250 mil- 
lion a year for the bank, and the Pres- 
ident’s proposal is to make available an 
additional $50 million. 

This presumably will come in the form 
of an authorization request within the 
next few months. We might, therefore, 
have included a simple authorization 
with respect to the replenishment of that 
fund in this resolution but we did not 
do that. 

In summation this resolution, in my 
opinion, does not invade unduly the legis- 
lative responsibility to authorize and ap- 
propriate funds, when the executive 
branch has sufficient evidence to justify 
such requests. 

Instead, this represents the sense of the 
Congress that we are proud of what we 
have done, and are willing to continue 
over a period of years further contribu- 
tions, provided that the Latin American 
countries make substantial efforts on 
their own part. The need for such efforts 
was indicated in various places in this 
resolution. 

It is for that reason—although I was 
originally skeptical and quite critical of 
the language first proposed, and I per- 
sonally would prefer to see a simple au- 
thorization with respect to some of these 
proposals—that I think we should 
strongly support this particular resolu- 
tion. We should provide our President 
with the support he has requested. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The gentleman 
made repeated reference to the need for 
supporting the President, and the need 
for bipartisanship in foreign affairs. I 
was just curious, and ask, Was the gen- 
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tleman implying, therefore, that our po- 
sitions of nonconcurrence might not be 
in the national interest? Was he speak- 
ing to those of us on the committee who 
oppose the resolution, or was he speak- 
ing to the junior Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not 
sure the junior Senator from New York 
has taken a position with respect to this 
resolution. 

In response to the gentleman’s inquiry, 
we certainly are not trying to cast any 
reflection on those who oppose the reso- 
lution. In fact, I responded quite 
strongly to the charge that I was parti- 
san when I criticized the language of the 
resolution. I feel strongly that we do 
have responsibility as legislators to see 
that we do not give too much to the ex- 
ecutive branch and thereby deprive our- 
selves of responsibility—responsibility 
which in many cases can only be exer- 
cised at a later date, and not at this 
moment. 

It is for that reason that we should 
have had more adequate time to discuss 
the implications of this resolution this 
evening. We should also have had more 
adequate time in the committee to dis- 
cuss the detailed wording of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to associate myself in gen- 
eral with the observations and com- 
ments made by the gentleman from New 
Jersey. I believe he has been very help- 
ful in pointing out that approval of this 
resolution in no way implies a commit- 
ment for any dollar amount which may 
be submitted at a subsequent date by the 
President. 

At that time, when a dollar amount is 
requested for authorization or appropri- 
ation, what the Congress approves will 
be based upon a justification submitted 
at that time. 

There is no commitment on my part— 
and I believe by the House—for any dol- 
lar amount for any of the programs con- 
tained herein by a vote in favor of this 
particular resolution. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
to the gentleman that I do believe, with 
respect to expansion of specific programs, 
for example, that we are making kind 
of a commitment. What I did say, and 
I am sure the gentleman will also agree, 
is that this is no substitute for an au- 
thorization, that will presumably be 
presented to justify an expansion of the 
programs. 

But we are making, by approving this 
resolution, a gesture of agreement with 
the President of the United States as to 
what he considers proper along the lines 
of educational and agricultural assist- 
ance, as an example. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Approval of 
this resolution is in a broad sense, not in 
the dollar amount that may be justified 
at a subsequent date? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I agree with 
the gentleman entirely. The fact of the 
matter is, of course, that both the Presi- 
dent in his special message to the Con- 
gress, and the Secretary of State in his 
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appearance before our committee, were 
quite definite as to what they did plan 
to recommend in Punta del Este. 

So, by approving this resolution, we 
are giving approval at least to some- 
Marg that looks pretty much like a green 

ght. 

This problem is what aroused my at- 
tention because it did seem we might go 
too far in extending the kind of leeway 
that the President was obviously seek- 
ing—I do not think this resolution has 
too much leeway. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SELDEN. Let me, if I may, com- 
mend the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN] for his statement 
and point out that the gentleman from 
New Jersey was extremely helpful in re- 
writing the language in the resolution. 
This new language, which I supported, 
undoubtedly improved this legislation 
tremendously. 

In reference to the question asked by 
the distinguished minority leader, I asked 
this question of Secretary Rusk: 

Mr. SELDEN. Am I also correct in stating 
that the wording of this resolution does not 
constitute an authorization of funds for any 
of the programs or projects that are referred 
to in your statement or in the President's 
message? 

Secretary Rusk. That is correct, sir; we 
have not asked for authorization in this 
P 


Also, I propounded a similar question 
to Ambassador Linowitz and the record 
shows as follows: 

Mr. SELDEN. Am I correct in stating fur- 
ther that this resolution does not in any 
way bind the Congress to a specific figure? 
The amount spelled out in the President's 
message, as I understand it, will have to be 
presented to Congress with the necessary 
justification, and specific funds will have to 
be authorized and appropriated. Am I cor- 
rect in that statement? 

Ambassador LI NOWIrZ. That is absolutely 
correct, sir. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. I will reit- 
erate that when we hear, spelled out, 
what the executive plans to propose in 
Uruguay 1 month from now, we are bind- 
ing ourselves to an extent to abide by 
what he recommends. 

It would be difficult for us to repudiate 
our position in this resolution with re- 
spect to additional assistance for educa- 
tional and agricultural reforms, as an 
example. 

I think we are quibbling over words if 
we assert that this does not constitute 
an authorization. Of course it does not, 
legally. However, I would feel better if 
we would say with respect to those pro- 
grams where additional authorization 
was needed—I am referring to agricul- 
tural and educational assistance. The 
present authorization, I might add, is 
adequate for the President to make rec- 
ommendations and request funds from 
the Congress without any further action 
on our part. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. I 
think the question that the minority 
leader raised deserves a very specific 
answer. I think we should make the 
record clear in this regard. 

Certainly, I think the gentleman 
would agree that the first operative para- 
graph contains no commitment of any 
nature since the language is: 

That the Congress * * * will give full 
consideration * * + 


And so on. The second operative 
paragraph, it seems to me, does not con- 
tain the kind of commitment about 
which the minority leader is concerned, 
because it merely indicates: 

* * * participation with the other mem- 


bers of the Inter-American Development 
Bank ied 


And it is contingent upon the coopera- 
tive participation of the other members. 

Certainly the third operative para- 
graph has no reference to a commitment 
of the United States since it merely 
relates to the support of the United 
States of “individual and joint efforts” 
of Latin American nations to expand 
trade. 

In the fourth operative paragraph, 
there is some concern that the gentle- 
man has identified. 

But I would point out to the gentle- 
man and through him to the minority 
leader and to the Members of this House 
that this particular participation here is 
specifically conditioned upon self-help 
efforts made by the Latin American 
nations. 

I think it is imperative that these con- 
ditions be pointed out. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. I might say that the lan- 
guage that reads: 

Further, the Congress supports an increase 
in assistance under the Alliance for Progress 


for programs of educational and agricultural 
modernization and improvement of health. 


This is not necessary because the exist- 
ing authorization already makes it pos- 
sible for the President to recommend an 
increase in such assistance without any 
further action from the Congress. 

In any case, of course, the increase in 
funds must be approved by the Congress 
before this money can be made available. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Going back to this pro- 
vision that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse] passed over with 
the greatest of ease that: 

The Congress further supports United 
States participation with the other mem- 
bers of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, t.. 


What is the difference whether U.S. 
funds are related to Latin American 
funds? There is a commitment, whether 
it is with other members or not. It is a 
commitment of funds by the United 
States. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like 
to agree with the gentleman on the first 
statement he made. That is, I do think 
there is a conditional commitment. 

There is so especially, in view of the 
testimony of the Secretary of State and 
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the President’s message, these statements 
show a clear intention on the part of the 
executive department to provide $50 mil- 
lion more than has been made available 
for these purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. The 
correct. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the Chairman 
of the full committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, our 
President is going to Uruguay in 3 weeks 
to meet with the Presidents of the Latin- 
American nations. This is an important 
meeting for us, but it is even more im- 
portant to them. They are preparing to 
embark on a course of action which will 
cost them more money than we will be 
asked to contribute and which will re- 
quire major changes in their economies 
and institutions. 

What the countries of Latin America 
do during the next 5 years is important 
to us in the United States. Our own 
tranquillity and prosperity will be im- 
paired if they are not able to live in 
peace and improve the condition of 
their people. 

The Presidents of our Latin-American 
neighbors look to the United States for 
cooperation and support, and the Presi- 
dent believes that it is in our national 
interest to give such support. 

Now the other governments of this 
hemisphere are aware that under the 
Constitution of the United States the 
Congress controls the purse and that the 
Congress does not always appropriate all 
of the money that the President requests. 
For this reason, the President would like 
to have an indication of the position of 
the Congress on the issues to be discussed 
at the forthcoming conference, and it 
will make a lot of difference to the Presi- 
dents of these countries if they have 
some idea of where the Congress stands. 

Some of the discussion of this resolu- 
tion suggests that there is danger that 
Congress is being tricked into signing up 
for a lot of payments on the installment 
plan. 

This resolution does not constitute an 
authorization of an appropriation and 
even if the President wanted to do so, I 
cannot think of any way the 90th Con- 
gress can commit the 91st or 92d Con- 
gresses to vote a specific amount of 
money or to take any other course of 
action. 

The only way the President could 
make a firm pledge at Punta del Este of 
$1,500,000,000 for Latin America during 
the next 5 years would be for Congress to 
authorize and appropriate the money 
before April 12. Without such an ap- 
propriation, any commitment the Presi- 
dent makes will be subject to future con- 
gressional action. 

There has been so much talk about 
committing the Congress that Iam afraid 
there is some misunderstanding as to 
what the forthcoming conference is all 
about. 

It is not a conference to negotiate 
the amount of U.S. assistance to be pro- 
vided by the United States in the future. 
The conference is primarily for the gov- 
ernments of the Latin American coun- 
tries to work out programs and proce- 
dures for the establishment of a Latin 
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American Common Market, for the pro- 
motion of Latin American economic inte- 
gration, for multinational projects to im- 
prove communications, roads, and river 
systems linking the Latin American 
countries with each other, and for in- 
creased emphasis on educational and 
agricultural modernization and on im- 
provement of health. 

The conference at Punta del Este is 
concerned with important changes in the 
direction and emphasis in the program 
of the Alliance for Progress, It is not 
a question of whether we go ahead with 
the Alliance for Progress. The Alliance 
is a going operation, and it has already 
done a lot for the people of the par- 
ticipating countries. 

The people of Latin America believe 
in the Alliance and expect it to continue. 
I am sure that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of this House also believe in the 
Alliance and want it to continue. 

This resolution relates to the direction 
in which the Alliance is to go in the fu- 
ture—not to whether the United States 
will continue to support the Alliance. I 
am confident that we will continue our 
support. 

The situation in which this House 
finds itself this afternoon, as I see it, is 
this. The President has informed the 
Congress of the problems that will con- 
front us at Punta del Este and has in- 
dicated the course of action he recom- 
mends. 

If the House believes that what the 
President proposes to do is all wrong, 
it should not approve the resolution, 

If, however, the House believes that 
the recommendations of the President 
constitute a move in the right direction, 
we owe it to our own constituents and 
to the people of Latin America to ap- 
prove this resolution. 

Now, just what are we letting our- 
selves in for if we approve this resolu- 
tion? 

I do not believe that any critic of the 
resolution regards it as a legally binding 
commitment on the part of the Congress 
to appropriate money. 

Nevertheless, there are those who say 
that this resolution involves a moral 
commitment which is not in our best in- 
terest. We should never forget, however, 
that all of us in the United States are 
committed to the people and the govern- 
ments of this hemisphere by geography 
and by our common tradition regardless 
of whether or not we pass resolutions 
about this relationship. 

If our neighbors in this hemisphere are 
able to prosper, to beat down subversion 
and to live in peace, the United States 
will benefit. If they are unable to cope 
with their problems, if they are subject 
to increasing unrest, and the conditions 
under which their people live deteriorate, 
it will hurt us economically and en- 
danger our security. 

It is in the interest of the United 
States for the Congress to support our 
President and the Presidents of the other 
Latin American nations in the course of 
action on which they are preparing to 
embark. I feel confident that this reso- 
lution will have the approval of the over- 
whelming majority of this House. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee for mak- 
ing a very practical and commonsense 
statement with respect to the matters 
contained in this resolution. I also com- 
mend the chairman for lending his lead- 
ership to a strong bipartisan effort in 
rewriting this resolution, in making the 
changes which were so carefully spelled 
out by the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] and 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SELDEN]. We did have an 
opportunity to consider this resolution 
and make some changes. While we had 
to act with dispatch, I think it was 
within the province of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to do what the chairman has 
just now said, and that is to act with 
dispatch so that this can go to the Presi- 
dent before he goes to this conference. 

The United States stands where it is 
today, thanks in large measure to the 
educational opportunities we have pro- 
vided for ourselves. Next month our 
President will go to a meeting of hemi- 
spheric chief executives at Punta del 
Este to join in efforts better to permit our 
Latin American neighbors to develop for 
themselves similar opportunities. 

If the Latin American countries are to 
be stable and sound—and if they are to 
develop further—their educational sys- 
tems must improve so trained people will 
emerge to provide the leadership so des- 
perately necessary in this ever-changing 
world of ours. 

Such an objective is listed on the agen- 
da for this historic hemispheric meeting. 
President Johnson in his message to this 
Congress—on March 13—referred to our 
concern with “the question of how we 
can speed the development process in 
Latin America.” “The countries of Latin 
America hope and aim to be economically 
strong.” Such nations must equip 
trained people in an abundance far 
greater than their classrooms and lab- 
oratories now provide. In President 
Johnson’s words: 

The scientists, the teachers, the skilled 
laborers, the administrators and the planners 
on whom tomorrow depends must be trained 
before tomorrow arrives, 


This is where we in this country can 
best make a contribution. The United 
States for some time has been encour- 
aging improvement of educational fa- 
cilities in Latin America and elsewhere. 
Our foreign assistance has been oriented 
toward the improvement of educational 
systems. Progress has been made and 
gains under the Alliance for Progress 
have been striking, if not spectacular. 
Since the start of the Alliance, elemen- 
tary school enrollment, for example, rose 
by 23 percent. In secondary schools the 
increase has been even more impres- 
sive—50 percent. Growth in the higher 
educational sector has been substantial, 
39 percent, but greater effort is required 
in this area. 

The Charter of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress lists as one of its objectives: 


To eliminate adult illiteracy and by 1970 
to assure, as a minimum, access to six years 
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of primary education for each school-age 
child in Latin America; to modernize and 
expand vocational, technical, secondary and 
higher educational and training facilities, 
to strengthen the capacity for basic and 
applied research; and to provide the com- 


petent personnel required in rapidly-expand- 
ing societies, 


In answer to this challenge nearly 
every Latin American government has 
increased its educational expenditures, 
to the point where a few governments 
are now devoting nearly one-third of the 
national budget to education. But this 
is not enough. As the sixth annual re- 
port of the Social Progress Trust Report 
observes: 

It is obvious that the area's swelling popu- 
lation must be equipped with the proper 
skills, for reasons of social equity as well as 
economic necessity, for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of available factors and to compensate 
for the scarcity of capital. Moreover, im- 
proved education is clearly a precondition 
for the successful achievement of any soclo- 
economic development scheme that may be 
designed for the region. 


About 33 percent of the inhabitants of 
Latin America are illiterate, according to 
figures supplied by the Latin American 
countries. While this compares favor- 
ably with developing areas such as Africa 
with 80 percent, it is high compared to 
4 percent in the European Common 
Market countries and 2.4 percent here in 
the United States. There have been ex- 
amples of remarkable progress, to be sure. 
Venezuela’s illiteracy rate, for example, 
has dropped from 46.7 percent in 1930 to 
20.7 percent in 1964. 

The greatest need for improvement, 
however, is in higher education. While 
the number of those attending colleges 
and universities has been growing at a 
rate of about 9 percent in recent years, 
the university’s population is still only 
about 4 percent of the college age group. 
More stress must be placed on restruc- 
turing of the various national educa- 
tional systems to provide increased 
opportunities for capable students to 
advance to universities and postgraduate 
levels. Too often national educational 
planning in most Latin American coun- 
tries has deliberately excluded higher 
education because of the autonomy en- 
joyed by the universities. 

At the university level, preparation for 
the traditional professions still predom- 
inates. Twenty percent of Latin Amer- 
ica’s university students still study law; 
less than 5 percent study the agricultural 
sciences. Higher education thus is mak- 
ing a minimal contribution to the sector 
in which 46 percent of the Latin Ameri- 
can labor force is employed. Far from 
meeting the needs of a developing so- 
ciety for a middle level group of tech- 
nicians and administrators, Latin Amer- 
ica’s universities continue to turn out a 
small high-level group of intellectual 
elite, with little attention paid to 
middle-level manpower. 

When the Punta del Este agenda sug- 
gests acceleration of the educational, 
technological, and scientific development, 
what it means is that Latin America must 
have at least 1.2 million professionals by 
the year 1980, or double the present 
number. 

The number of technicians must rise 
from 2 million to 5 million in the 
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same period. By 1980, 2.4 million persons 
must have university training, and, to 
meet this goal, Latin American universi- 
ties will have to increase their human 
output by 70 percent per year. 

The universities must reorient their 
programs to graduate more doctors, 
agronomists, engineers, and social scien- 
tists, rather than lawyers. 

All down the line, through the second- 
ary and primary levels, Latin American 
educational systems must be expanded 
and improved to meet the needs of the 
coming decades. 

The capacity for development is there. 
International cooperation envisioned by 
the hemispheric meeting can greatly for- 
tify these efforts. We have before us to- 
day an opportunity to assist Latin Amer- 
ica to play its just, full part in the world 
transformation which is now taking place 
all around us. 

We today can do our part by voting 
our enthusiastic support for the resolu- 
tion now before us. Ours will be a vote 
of confidence—of confidence in our Pres- 
ident as he prepares for the historic 
Punta del Este meeting, and of confi- 
dence in the leaders of Latin America 
who need the good will of their neigh- 
bors in their epic undertaking to build a 
better tomorrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman from Florida, 
but I personally want to emphasize that 
in addition to the subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. SELDEN, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MAIL- 
LIARD], the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Morse], and the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] have all been 
very cooperative in working out the lan- 
guage in this resolution. It was com- 
pletely rewritten from the original lan- 
guage. We had many, many confer- 
ences, and we worked late hours at night 
after the Congress had adjourned. I be- 
lieve they are to be commended for their 
work in finally bringing forth a resolu- 
tion that we can all agree will do the job 
for the President in the conference from 
April 12 to April 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I join in commending 
the able chairman of this distinguished 
committee, and all of his committee, for 
the splendid resolution which they have 
produced. I also commend the President 
for the basic recommendations leading 
to this resolution. 

Is it not a fact, I ask the able chair- 
man, that our primary aim, all along, has 
been to try to help the Latin American 
countries help themselves? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. If 
the gentleman will look at the last para- 
graph of the resolution, he will see it 
spelled out in plain language. They must 
help themselves before we help them. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to have that 
statement from the chairman. In view 
of the gentleman’s long association with 
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this subject, has there ever been any res- 
olution brought by him to the floor of the 
House with so much language designed 
and calculated to stimulate them to a 
course of action which we will support 
and which will encourage a joint and 
collective action, as is contained in this 
resolution? 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe that this 
resolution contains language spelled out 
in more specific terms than in any previ- 
ous one to insure that there must be 
some direct stimulation on the local and 
grassroots level in every one of these 
countries before they can expect help 
from us. 

Mr, PEPPER. And throughout this 
resolution the sentiment is expressed 
that the degree to which they take the 
initiative and help themselves and work 
together will determine to a large ex- 
tent the support we give them? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Does the past perform- 
ance in South and Latin American coun- 
tries under the Alliance for Progress give 
us any hope that they will do anything 
under this particular resolution? 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe it does. The 
record of accomplishment to date is im- 
pressive. The Alliance is now 6 years 
old. In his message, the President said: 

We can say that there is a clear record of 
progress. Per capita growth rates for Latin 
America show that more countries have 
broken the economic stagnation of earlier 
years. Reform and modernization are ad- 
vancing as a new wave of managers and tech- 
nicians apply their skills. There have been 
steady gains in private, national and foreign 
investments. Inflation is easing. The strug- 
gle for social justice is proceeding. 


Let us take a look at the statistics be- 
hind the President’s words. Seven coun- 
tries have grown since 1961 at a rate 
which met or exceeded the annual mini- 
mum 2.5-percent per capital Alliance 
target, and in 1965 nearly every country 
increased its per capita gross national 
product over the previous year. Export 
earnings have increased by more than 
25 percent for the region and in nine 
countries the increase was at least 45 
percent. 

In the field of tax reform, nine coun- 
tries have adopted legislation for more 
equitable and modern tax systems. 
Under the Alliance, total central gov- 
ernment revenues in 10 countries in- 
creased in real terms by more than 10 
percent and, in a few, revenues increased 
more than 30 percent. 

Preliminary figures for 1965 indicate 
that total exports of the 19 American 
Republics rose by some $500 million over 
1964 figures to a total of $10.4 billion. 

In 10 countries, deaths caused by ma- 
laria dropped from 10,810 to 2,280 in 3 
years’ time. Smallpox cases declined 
almost as sharply; 1,200 health centers, 
including hospitals and mobile medical 
units, are in operation or soon will be. 
two thousand rural wells and 1,170 po- 
table water supply systems have been 
built to benefit some 20 million persons. 

In the field of education, primary 
school enrollments have increased by 23 
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percent; secondary school enrollments 
by 50 percent and university enroll- 
ments by 39 percent. Twenty-eight 
thousand classrooms have been built and 
160,000 teachers have been trained or 
given additional training. More than 14 
million textbooks have been distributed. 

Sixteen countries have legislation 
dealing directly with land reform. 
More than 700,000 agricultural loans 
have benefited 3.5 million people. 
One million one hundred thousand acres 
have been irrigated and 106,000 acres 
reclaimed. Fifteen thousand miles of 
road have been built or improved, many 
of them farm-to-market access roads. 

I will agree that the Alliance for 
Progress is not yet working 100 percent, 
but I believe everyone will agree that 
the facts I have just cited show a very 
impressive accomplishment in 6 years. 
They are proof that we have every rea- 
son to anticipate and expect further 
progress. I am sure that even the gen- 
tleman from Florida will someday admit 
that the Aliance for Progress is a work- 
ing program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I want to say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I do not share his optimism. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, time will tell, I 
say to the gentleman from Florida. I 
know the gentleman did a great deal of 
traveling around the country and 
around the world, and he is familiar 
with all types of people. He is a grand 
fellow. I have hopes that someday his 
eyes will be opened and he will realize 
that the Alliance for Progress is a great 
program. 

Mr. HALEY. I wish that day would 
come. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I compliment the 
chairman on an extremely powerful and 
lucid statement of what this resolution 
will do. 

The United States stands where it is 
today thanks in large measure to the 
educational opportunities we have pro- 
vided for ourselves. Next month our 
President will go to a meeting of hemi- 
spheric chief executives at Punta del 
Este to join in efforts to permit our Latin 
American neighbors to develop similar 
opportunities for themselves. 

If the Latin American countries are to 
be stable and sound—and if they are 
further to develop—their educational 
systems must improve so trained people 
will emerge to provide the leadership so 
desperately necessary in this ever-chang- 
ing world of ours. 

Such an objective is listed on the 
agenda for this historic hemispheric 
meeting. President Johnson in his mes- 
sage to this Congress—on March 13—re- 
ferred to our concern with— 
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‘The question of how we can speed the de- 
velopment process in Latin America. . The 
countries of Latin America hope and aim to 
be economically strong. Such nations will 
equip trained people in an abundance far 
greater than their classrooms and labora- 
tories provide. The scientists, the teachers, 
the skilled laborers, the administrators and 
the planners on whom tomorrow depends 
must be trained before tomorrow arrives. 


This is where we in this country can 
best make a contribution. The United 
States for some time has been encourag- 
ing improvement of educational facilities 
in Latin America and elsewhere. Our 
foreign assistance has been oriented to- 
ward the improvement of educational 
systems. Progress has been made and 
gains under the Alliance for Progress 
have been striking, if not spectacular. 
Since the start of the Alliance, elemen- 
tary school enrollment, for example, rose 
by 23 percent. In secondary schools the 
increase has been even more impressive— 
50 percent. Growth in the higher educa- 
tional sector has been substantial, 39 
percent, but greater effort is required in 
this area. 

The charter of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress lists as one of its objectives: 

To eliminate adult illiteracy and by 1970 
to assure, as a minimum, access to six years 
of primary education for each school-age 
child in Latin America; to modernize and ex- 
pand vocational, technical, secondary and 
higher educational and training facilities, to 
strengthen the capacity for basic and applied 
research; and to provide the competent per- 
sonnel required in rapidly-expanding so- 
cieties. 

In answer to this challenge nearly ev- 
ery Latin American government has in- 
creased its educational expenditures, to 
the point where a few governments are 
now devoting nearly one-third of the na- 
tional budget to education. But this is 
not enough. As the sixth annual report 
of the Social Progress Trust Report 
observes: 

It is obvious that the area's swelling popu- 
lation must be equipped with the proper 
skills, for reasons of social equity as well as 
economic necessity, for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of available factors and to compensate 
for the scarcity of capital. Moreover, im- 
proved education is clearly a precondition 
for the successful achievement of any socio- 
economic development scheme that may be 
designed for the region. 


About 33 percent of the inhabitants of 
Latin America are illiterate, according to 
figures supplied by the Latin American 
countries. While this compares favor- 
ably with developing areas such as Africa 
with 80 percent, it is high compared to 
4 percent in the European Common Mar- 
ket countries and 2.4 percent here in the 
United States. There have been exam- 
ples of remarkable progress, to be true, 
such as Venezuela where illiteracy 
dropped from 46.7 percent in 1930 to 
20.7 percent in 1964, or the Dominican 
Republic with 57.1 percent in 1950 and 
40 percent in 1961. 

The greatest need for improvement is 
in the higher education level. While 
higher education is developing and its 
growth rate in recent years has been 9 
percent, the university population is 
about only 4 percent at the university- 
age group. One of the problems will be 
to restructure the opportunities for stu- 
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dents to advance to university and post- 
graduate levels. For example, national 
educational planning in most Latin 
American countries excludes university 
instruction because of the autonomy en- 
joyed by universities there. 

Absenteeism presents a problem in 
planning for higher education. The low 
average educational level in many of 
these countries can be attributed to 
school desertion starting at the primary 
level, continuing into the secondary 
schools and so on. Only about 25 per- 
cent of the students who enter the first 
grade complete primary education in 
some 11 countries. This problem of 
dropouts continues, but the recent Social 
Progress Trust Fund report says that in 
most countries present plans envision 
substantial increases in enrollment, 
greater efficiency for the educational 
system, and reductions in dropout and 
truancy rates. The fund further reports 
an “effort is being made to equate edu- 
cational resources with the need for hu- 
man resources.” 

At the university level, preparation for 
the traditional professions still predomi- 
nates. Twenty percent of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s university students still study law; 
less than 5 percent study the agricul- 
tural sciences and higher education thus 
is making a minimal contribution to the 
sector in which 46 percent of the Latin 
American labor force is employed. Far 
from meeting the needs of a developing 
society for a middle-level group of tech- 
nicians and administrators, Latin Ameri- 
ca’s universities continue to turn out a 
small high-level group of intellectual 
elite, with little attention paid to middle- 
level manpower. 

When the Punta del Este agenda sug- 
gests acceleration of the educational, 
technological, and scientific development, 
what it means is that Latin America 
must have at least 1.2 million profes- 
sionals by the year 1980, or double the 
present number. 

The number of technicians must rise 
from 2 million to 5 million in the same 
period. By 1980, 2.4 million persons 
must have university training, and, to 
meet this goal, Latin American univer- 
sities will have to increase their human 
output by 70 percent per year. 

The universities must reorient their 
programs to graduate more doctors, 
agronomists, engineers and social scien- 
tists, rather than lawyers. 

All down the line, through the sec- 
ondary and primary levels, Latin Ameri- 
can educational systems must be ex- 
panded and improved to meet the needs 
of the coming decades. 

The capacity for development is there. 
International cooperation envisioned by 
the hemispheric meeting can greatly 
fortify these efforts. We have before us 
today an opportunity to assist Latin 
America to play its just, full part in the 
world transformation which is now tak- 
ing place all around us. Let not history 
record that we of the United States Con- 
gress will have missed this opportunity. 

We today can do our part by voting 
our enthusiastic support for the resolu- 
tion now before us. Ours will be a vote 
of confidence—of confidence in our 
President as he prepares for the historic 
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Punta del Este meeting; and of confi- 
dence in the leaders of Latin America 
who need the good will of good neighbors 
in their epic undertaking to build a better 
tomorrow. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to address my remarks in en- 
thusiastic support of the resolution be- 
fore us, particularly as it applies to the 
steady development and growth of eco- 
nomic integration among our sister Re- 
publics to the south. 

This subject, of course, was an integral 
part of the charter of Punta del Este, and 
has thus always been an Alliance for 
Progress goal. It is based on the simple 
stipulation that the broadening of pres- 
ent national markets in Latin America 
is essential to accelerate the process of 
economic development in the hemisphere. 

There have been two distinct efforts 
directed toward the goal—the Central 
American Common Market—CACM— 
and the Latin American Free Trade As- 
sociation—LAFTA—which have experi- 
enced varying degrees of success. 

In the 5-year period 1961 through 1965 
the trade between the five Central 
American countries under their Common 
Market precepts doubled—from $750 
million to $1.5 billion. 

During the same period, LAFTA in- 
tegration efforts did not equal the 
progress of the Central American effort. 
The relative lag may be attributed, at 
least in part, to the huge geographic 
area encompassed by LAFTA, whose 
members include Mexico and all the Al- 
liance for Progress countries in South 
America, except Bolivia. 

In the whole hemispheric movement 
toward economic integration, it will be 
necessary to devise a system of across- 
the-board tariff cuts to replace the pres- 
ent tedious system of product-by-prod- 
uct negotiation. But, even at this exas- 
peratingly slow rate, more than 9,000 
tariff concessions have been negotiated. 
Should the progress be more rapid—even 
to the level of success achieved by their 
neighbors in the Central American 
States—the trade among member coun- 
tries will equal 40 percent of their total 
export volume. This means a vast mar- 
ket will unfold with new Latin American 
consumers for goods produced in the 
LAFTA countries. 

The ultimate goal of economic unifica- 
tion is a single Latin-American Common 
Market. When and how this will mate- 
rialize is a matter for the Latin Ameri- 
cans themselves to decide. It does ap- 
pear, however, that the mobilization of 
the immeasurable quantities of the 
hemisphere’s human and material re- 
sources is the only logical and meaning- 
ful course in the years ahead. 

The real significance of the future 
evolution of the Latin American Free 
Trade Association has, however, been 
almost wholly overlooked by the critics 
and supporters of this resolution alike. 
For in the final analysis, what will evolve 
from the economic integration move- 
ment in Latin America is not simply a 
more stimulated flow of trade and a 
lowering of tariff barriers, but also we 
will see the evolution of a set of struc- 
tures and a group of men whose dedica- 
tion and energies are devoted to the 
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improvement of every country in Latin 
America, as a part of the whole. There 
will be a more coherent and aware ap- 
proach to the affairs of every country as 
part of the whole, and not every country 
separate and distinct from the whole. 

What is more, the need for a free trade 
area in Latin America is part and parcel 
of the whole future of our relations 
with these sister countries to the south. 
We have seen, in recent years, the grow- 
ing maturity of the Organization of 
American States as the leader and 
pace setter of inter-American relations. 
Here, we have seen Latin Americans and 
Americans working fruitfully and in 
harmony for the first time in our long 
history. Our mutual interests have led 
us to the brink of a new era in the 
Pan American idea, a reassertion of 
the dignity and importance of each of 
our particular endeavors as well as the 
ascendance of our common concerns. 

The role of a Latin American Free 
Trade Association in this context will 
be to restore faith in our relations. It 
will lead to a strengthening of the OAS, 
because the OAS will be better capable 
to deal with matters germane to the 
political and international problems and 
possibilities within the hemisphere, and 
it will enable a structure to be evolved 
which will deal exclusively with economic 
integration and the future of American- 
Latin economic trade and aid. 

The institutional relationships that 
exist now in the hemisphere have 
reached a point where a new structure 
is needed, where an additional burden 
placed on the existing institutions will 
have the effect of diminishing returns 
to that institution. This is the point of 
strengthening and supporting Latin 
American attempts to construct a free 
trade area. We will, by so doing, create 
a set of structures or institutions which 
will be able to devote their time and ef- 
forts to one problem and one problem 
alone, that of improving the economic 
structure of the Latin countries. In 
addition, by so doing, we will lighten the 
already overburdened existing agencies 
of inter-American affairs so that they 
will better be able to deal with their own 
particular areas of concern. 

A genuine economic union is obstruct- 
ed in many areas by physical conditions 
which hinder the regional movement of 
goods and people. The planners of the 
Alliance for Progress attack this problem 
by paying more attention to physical in- 
tegration through multinational proj- 
ects. The leading example that comes 
to mind is the Pan-American Highway. 
Construction on the missing road link 
in Panama’s Darien Peninsula will even- 
tually join the capitals of all the repub- 
lics in North and South America. 

In Central America the Alliance for 
Progress countries are building roads 
designed to spur regional trade and de- 
velopment; regional telecommunications, 
improved regional malaria controls, and 
power grids are also envisioned in those 
countries. 

In South America the multinational 
road being built along the eastern slopes 
of the Andes will accelerate that region’s 
development. 

To further more of such projects the 
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Inter-American Development Bank has 
established the preinvestment fund for 
Latin American integration with initial 
resources of $1,615 million. The fund 
will help to finance feasibility studies of 
multinational projects. Included are a 
hydroelectric power development in the 
River Plate Basin and a continental tele- 
communications grid. 

Our President has pledged his support 
as a prelude to the summit meeting. He 
has said: 

We are ready to work in close cooperation 
toward an integrated Latin America. 


I am convinced that Latin America’s 
prosperity and our own well-being are 
closely linked and that a common market 
will better promote two-way trade among 
our nations. Further, I believe that eco- 
nomic integration will promote stronger 
political affinities, leading to a better 
world order. 

In all of this, and in whatever plans 
may develop in the immediate future or 
in the years ahead, the pillar upon which 
the structure rests is the element of self- 
help. This lends enormous impetus to 
private initiative and the free enterprise 
system. It inspires confidence; it digni- 
fies the individual; it builds national 
pride in achievement. 

What may we expect of the American 
chiefs of state who will meet at Punta 
del Este next month? 

Not a miracle, indeed, but a change of 
pace, a general acceleration of develop- 
ment efforts, a more fruitful partnership 
between governments, peoples, and agen- 
cies. A rededication to the historic ideals 
of Pan-Americanism and the goals set 
forth at Punta del Este, 1961. 

Face-to-face talks by the chiefs of 
state will, I believe, further regional and 
hemispheric unity and introduce a new 
phase of meaningful programs under the 
Alliance for Progress. 

This is what we may expect. I am 
confident this historic event will have 
deep and lasting impact on every coun- 
try of this hemisphere. I am proud of 
our Nation’s role in the careful prepara- 
tions that have already gone into this 
meeting. And I wish President Johnson 
and his associates Godspeed and good 
luck in Punta del Este, 1967. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, before 
I yield to the gentleman from Indiana I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks that have been made, particu- 
larly those by the gentleman from New 
Jersey. He has explained the whole sit- 
uation. 

I thank the Members on my side, as 
well as those on the other side of the 
table, for their absolute concentrated 
work in rewriting this resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of those who has found the question of 
determining his vote upon this issue to 
be one of the utmost difficulty. Cer- 
tainly there are other people in this 
Chamber tonight who share this prob- 
lem. There are so many issues, so many 
problems on either side of this matter, 
that to reach a conclusion one must sim- 
ply total the factors which influence him 
on one side as against those on the other 
and then determine how he shall vote. 
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I suppose that everyone in this Cham- 
ber tonight is in favor of closer ties 
of hemispheric. solidarity and would 
want to achieve those ties, but not at the 
expense of giving the Executive a blank 
check. That is what we must ask our- 
selves about this resolution before us. 
To mention them briefly, some of the 
facts which I believe to be important on 
each side of this issue are these: The 
one that I have just mentioned is basi- 
cally the most important on the plus 
side of the ledger; namely, the fact that 
we want to build a strong Western Hem- 
isphere—economically strong and po- 
litically stable. This is basic to our 
thinking. 

Another factor which must be in our 
minds is the fact that the President, 
faced with a matter of great moment to 
this Nation and this hemisphere, has 
come to the Congress in advance of the 
Punta del Este meeting and has asked 
us for certain authority and support 
with respect to things that are to be 
done and decisions that are to be taken 
there. 

It seems to me that this willingness 
on the part of the Executive to consult 
with the legislative branch in advance 
of decisions taken is excellent, if by so 
doing the Executive does not consider 
the legislative to be bound in advance 
of decisions made. Certainly I do not 
consider myself bound by specific deci- 
sions which have not yet been taken. 

Much has been said about the lack of 
time given to the consideration of this 
resolution. I think this is certainly a 
valid complaint, particularly when we are 
informed that the other body does not 
now expect to resume consideration of 
this matter until April 3. If this is true, 
then it is difficult to understand why, 
with many questions not as fully dis- 
cussed as one would wish, we are here 
tonight at this late hour trying to arrive 
at a decision on so important a matter 
as this. 

Another great question which is im- 
plicit in the resolution is the question of 
the formation of a common market in 
Latin America. This, I believe, has not 
been adequately considered. Very little 
testimony has been taken upon it nor has 
there been very much said about it in the 
course of this debate tonight. 

Questions which could properly be 
asked are these: Is the formation of a 
common market in Latin America de- 
sirable for Latin America and in our own 
national interest? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no doubt but that it is highly desirable 
to do all that can be done to achieve 
stability in Latin America. However, 
we observe that neither the United 
States nor Canada is included in these 
market plans. What arguments can be 
presented for and against their in- 
clusion? 

There was virtually no evidence pre- 
sented upon this point, so we have very 
little information to guide us. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of this and 
other factors, it seems to me that if we 
had wanted to give support to the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, as has been 
indicated by a number of the speakers 
earlier, rather than go into specifics as 
this resolution does, it would have been 
far better to have presented a simple 
statement of our general good wishes to 
the President and his associates as they 
go to this conference next month, and 
our support for them in their efforts. 
Then we could express our willingness to 
consider the results of the meetings and 
the Executive requests for further steps 
on our part. 

But instead of that simple expression 
of good wishes and support, we have 
this more complex resolution now pend- 
ing before us. 

I would agree with those who have 
said that the amendments which were 
made by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs have very substantially clarified 
this resolution and have certainly im- 
proved it. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said by 
speaker after speaker—and this, I be- 
lieve, is basic—that this is not an au- 
thorization for the appropriation of 
funds. 

In my opinion what we are doing, if 
we adopt this resolution, is to say that 
we favor 2 policy of hemispheric soli- 
darity and, perhaps, some assistance. 
It further says, in effect, that we will 
agree, in due time, to give the Executive 
a hearing upon the results of the con- 
ference, and then to determine whether 
we shall authorize and appropriate 
money in support thereof. 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, would not 
want to be understood as believing that 
the resolution goes beyond that. With 
that interpretation, I believe the reso- 
lution should be supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
most important that we safeguard in 
Latin America the good name of the 
United States—and our name is a good 
name in Latin America, and it ought to 
be a good name, because we have been 
friendly to the people to the south. 

Mr. Chairman, not only that, but 
through the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram in the last 5 years we have pro- 
vided $2.5 billion in grant and loans. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is most important 
that we not be misunderstood, and 
thereby detract from our accomplish- 
ments in cooperation with other coun- 
tries of the hemisphere. 

There is some disagreement among 
ourselves as to just what the pending 
resolution means. What will the next 
Congress say that it means? 

What I wish to say is that what Con- 
gress may do in the future is utterly 
unpredictable. 

The sums of money for the Alliance 
for Progress in the past have been re- 
duced below what the President has in- 
dicated they should be by some $415 
million. So we have made reductions in 
Alliance for Progress funds which have 
been requested before. I dare say we will 
make reductions again. One cannot pre- 
dict what the authorizing committees 
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will do this year or next year, and one 
cannot say what the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House and the other 
body will do. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Not at this moment, if 
the gentleman please. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me 
that while we embrace the objectives of 
this resolution to bring about hemi- 
spheric solidarity, we must not, in our 
efforts to do good, do ill by misleading 
anybody at home, or abroad. 

I would remind Members that we are 
being requested in the budget presented 
to Congress in January to provide at this 
session of the Congress for all purposes— 
hard loans, soft loans, grants, food for 
peace, and other assistance to Latin 
America—the sum of about 81 ½ billion. 
It is on top of that sum additional assist- 
ance is being suggested by the pending 
resolution. Of course, certain strings 
are attached in the form of self-help con- 
ditions and otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, to further clarify, may 
I say that it would be unfortunate for the 
governments of Latin America to as- 
sume that we are here today charting 
an unalterable course of action with re- 
spect to the Alliance for Progress—a 
course which will be precisely carried 
out over the next 5 years. The resolu- 
tion deals with broad principles. The 
Secretary of State has said the resolu- 
tion is not intended to preclude the nor- 
mal authorization and appropriation 
procedures of the Congress and he in- 
dicates that approval of the resolution 
is not, in his opinion, a firm commit- 
ment of specific amounts. 

If the pending resolution is adopted, 
Congress will still have the responsibil- 
ity and the opportunity to decide each 
year just how much money will be ap- 
propriated for programs in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

No President is authorized to bind the 
Congress and no Congress can bind a 
succeeding Congress. Indeed, what the 
Congress does at a given moment in a 
session by way of the passage of legisla- 
tion can be undone at a later time in 
the same session. The resolution is a 
gesture. It is a hope. It extends the 
hand of cooperation and good will. But 
it is not a pledge. It is not a guaranty. 
It is not an ironclad commitment. 
And it must be so understood. 

Our friends to the south, of course, 
realize that we have needs in this coun- 
try. We too have poverty. We too have 
problems in education. We too have 
problems in health. And we have tax 
problems. Taxes greatly burden our 
people. Indeed, the people of our middle 
and higher income groups, I believe, pay 
far more income tax in proportion than 
do their counterparts in Latin American 
countries. 

In part, I am making these remarks 
because of the position that I occupy at 
the present as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. I cannot assume 
that the 51-member Committee on Ap- 
priations will, in the future, recommend 
that Congress appropriate all of the 
funds which some may feel are implied 
by the passage and approval of the pend- 
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ing legislation. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations cannot guarantee that dur- 
ing the next 5 years specific amounts 
will be appropriated for the Alliance for 
Progress or any other program. Nor can 
Co: itself guarantee what a ma- 
jority of its Members may elect to do 
this year or during any succeeding year. 
We operate on the basis of majority vote 
and the wishes of the majority at the 
time prevail. 

I shall support the pending resolution 
as a step toward strengthening this 
hemisphere. And when I speak of 
strengthening the hemisphere, I speak 
of strengthening not only the Latin 
American countries but the United States 
as well. We have a common responsi- 
bility to further the cause of peace and 
stability in this hemisphere. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not be fair to my own conscience 
nor do I feel that I would be fair to the 
people of my district if I allowed this 
resolution to come to a vote without 
making my position known. 

The President is asking us, the Con- 
gress, as the spokesmen for the people 
we represent, to reflect by official action 
taken on the floor of the House, our sup- 
port of a foreign policy which he pro- 
poses to make known in future negotia- 
tions with Latin American countries. I 
am confident that there are few Mem- 
bers among us, myself included, who do 
not sympathize with the people and na- 
tions of Latin America and their need 
to arrive at a stable economy and assure 
a better life for their citizens. 

Where I find myself in disagreement 
with the President is in his method of 
seeking the endorsement of the Congress 
upon a blank check for unspecified proj- 
ects as a basis for his negotiations. I, 
personally, see no need for this resolu- 
tion. 

If the President wishes to show good 
faith on his part in dealing with the 
Coneress, it is my thought that he would 
negotiate a definite agreement with the 
countries of Latin America. He would 
be prepared to come before the Congress 
and specify with particularity the 
amount of money which would be 
needed for specific projects. Only 
through this means can the Members of 
the House exercise an intelligent judg- 
ment over the commitments which will 
produce an added strain upon the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

In summary, I stand opposed to this 
resolution upon the ground that it is 
not necessary; it isa request for the Con- 
gress to blindly commit itself for un- 
known projects involving unknown sums. 
Such a request is not fair to the Con- 
gress nor is it fair to the people of the 
United States. 

This resolution is little more than a 
step by the President to create a bludg- 
eon to be used to club the Members of 
the House into submission when a re- 
quest for funds is made some months 
hence. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that House Joint Resolution 428 
is a blanket commitment to a minimum 
figure of $1.5 billion for additional for- 
eign aid spending in Latin America. 

I further maintain that the passage 
of this resolution is a gimmick by the 
executive branch to obtain advance com- 
mitment from Congress for financial and 
political plans of completely unknown 
nature. This gimmick of arming the 
President with a resolution from Con- 
gress approving his summit commit- 
ments in advance is a complete abdica- 
tion by the legislative branch of control 
of authorizations and appropriations, 
and this blank check of support could be 
used by the President for years to come 
to justify any new dubious ventures of 
State Department diplomacy in our 
hemisphere. 

I call your attention to the minority 
views on page 4 of the committee re- 
port, which I believe offer irrefutable rea- 
sons for the rejection of this resolution. 

I predict that the resolution will be 
used by the President and the State De- 
partment to justify any spending plans 
and policy changes that they will hence- 
forth make in dealing with Latin Ameri- 
can nations. I do not believe that at 
this crucial period in world affairs Con- 
gress should give the President and the 
State Department a dollar blank check 
or a blanket policy approval without any 
evidence of the details. 

This afternoon you will be asked to 
approve a resolution which the State De- 
partment claims must be approved by 
the Congress before the President travels 
to Punta del Este, Uruguay, to meet with 
his counterparts among Latin American 
nations. I believe this resolution to be a 
very dangerous precedent, hastily con- 
ceived, and I urge you to join in saving 
the President from the folly of the State 
Department by rejecting the resolution. 

My proposed amendments follow: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI to 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute (H.J. Res. 428): Page 5, line 
14, strike out “standby resources to be 
matched” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “resources to augment substantial 
investments”. 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI to 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute (H.J. Res. 428) : Page 5, strike 
out lines 17 through 21. 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI to 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute (H. J. Res. 428): Page 6, line 
4, strike out “supports an increase” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “recom- 
mends that the United States review the 
need for a possible increase”. 

Amendment to H.J. Res. 428, as reported, 
offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On page 3, in 
the preamble, amend the eighth whereas 
clause by striking out “commensurate 
changes in national policies and practices” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“practical application of free enterprise eco- 
nomic principles”. 

Amendment to H.J. Res. 428, as reported, 
offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On page 3, in the 
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preamble, amend the eleventh whereas 
clause by striking out “Whereas the meet- 
ing of Presidents of the American Republics 
provides an historic”, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Whereas if the meet- 
ing of Presidents of the American Republics 
produces a workable”. 

Amendment to H. J. Res. 428, as reported, 
offered by Mr. Derwinsk1: On page 2, in the 
preamble, after the sixth whereas clause in- 
sert the following: “Whereas the Congress 
is especially concerned with the continuing 
problems of the internal security of the 
Latin American Republics against Commu- 
nist subversion; and“. 

Amendment to HJ. Res. 428, as reported, 
offered by Mr. Derwinsxr: On the first page, 
in the preamble, amend the second whereas 
clause by striking out “pledged to work” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“historically worked”. 

Substitute offered by Mr. DERWINSKI, for 
the committee amendment to the title of 
the joint resolution (H.J, Res. 428): Amend 
the title so as to read: “Joint Resolution to 
support the other American Republics in a 
future phase of the Alliance for Progress.” 


Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to be able 
to catch the eye of the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations while he 
was speaking, but I did not have the 
opportunity. 

I would like to read to the Members 
one sentence from the testimony of 
Secretary Rusk before the committee, 
which appears at page 5 of the hearings: 

It is very important that the United States 
support these initiatives with increased ap- 
propriations which we estimate might be in 


the range of $1.5 billion over the next 5 
years. 


Now I do not care from what part of 
the country you may come and how you 
read the English language. If you can 
read anything into that but a specific 
appropriation, then I defy someone to 
interpret the language differently. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I am not going to 
try to interpret the language differently, 
but I would like to add the rest of Secre- 
tary Rusk’s statement on page 33 of the 
hearings when he was asked about this 
very problem as to whether or not this 
was a substitute for an authorization or 
for an appropriation. 

He was asked to repeat for the record 
that this is in no way an authorization. 

The record is as follows: 

Secretary Rusk. That is quite right, sir. 
It was not intended to substitute this res- 
olution for the normal authorization pro- 
cedures of the Congress, and certainly not 
for the appropriations procedures. We did 
feel that it was very important that the 
President be in a position to speak for the 
Nation, which he can do much more readily 
and with much greater assurance if the Con- 
gress would let the President and Latin 
America know that this resolution repre- 
sents the attitude of the Congress and the 
American people on these dramatic devel- 
opments we see in front of us here in this 
hemisphere. 


So I think Secretary Rusk was quite 
specific in saying that this is not a sub- 
stitute for an authorization or an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. May I say to the 
Members, you have just witnessed the 
gentleman from New Jersey giving a very 
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skillful example of how you can twist a 
subject, because what he read was gob- 
bledegook in which you get all these 
phrases: 

We are not committing the Congress—This 
is not an authorization—This is not an ap- 
propriation. 


And so on. But if you will look back on 
page 5, he tells you flatly that they ex- 
pect the Congress in the next 5 years to 
provide $1.5 billion. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to 
say, it is my belief that the Secretary of 
State speaks excellent English and not 
gobbledegook. This is exactly what he 
said. He was quite precise—that this 
is not an authorization substitute nor is 
it a substitute for an appropriation. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would just say 
this—a few years from now when we are 
debating this bill in committee and the 
gentleman will be supporting a new au- 
thorization for a higher figure that I will 
be able to say “I told you so,” and, of 
course, that is an empty feeling when the 
damage is done—but that will probably 
happen. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It does seem 
quite clear that the executive has de- 
clared unequivocally his intention to re- 
quest authorizations and appropriations 
which would involve, as the gentleman 
has pointed out, $1,500,000,000. 

It also should be admitted, by anyone, 
whether he is supporting or is opposed 
to this resolution, that the language on 
page 5, starting on line 17, is surely a 
kind of commitment to support addi- 
tional appropriations for the Inter- 
American Development Bank, in the 
amount which the executive feels should 
be supplied by the United States. 

We are foolish and are quibbling about 
whether or not this is an authorization, 
to suggest anything else. 

Quite obviously, when the administra- 
tion puts on record just what they in- 
tend to request, we will be under some 
kind of obligation to comply with that 
request in the light of the language in 
this resolution about the necessity for 
resources to the IDB. Would the gentle- 
man not agree with me? I do not see 
how anyone could really disagree with 
the position that the gentleman takes, 
and which I am also taking. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. No, I am not quite 
so sure that the gentleman and I are 
taking the same position. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Iam not try- 
ing to trap the gentleman, I assure him. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I do not wish to 
take advantage of the gentleman, but I 
do wish to thank him for providing us 
with most of the inspiration for our mi- 
nority report, by his penetrating ques- 
tions during the hearings. 

That is why if you really want a reason 
to vote against this resolution, then read 
the minority report beginning on page 4 
where we liberally quote from the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey who since has 
changed his position. But in the mean- 
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time his words will forever go down in 
history and will be reread. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I appreciate 
the generosity of the gentleman’s com- 
ments, but I have not changed my posi- 
tion one iota. 

As a legislator, I feel very strongly 
that we must admit this does represent 
a commitment eventually to provide 
funds at the level which the Executive, 
the President, has suggested are needed. 

What I opposed very strongly was to 
make any kind of commitment with re- 
spect to this so-called integration fund 
for the Common Market. 

This language was substantially 
changed, which is the reason I was able 
to support the resolution. Had the lan- 
guage not been changed, I would have 
been glad to support the minority views 
which the gentleman was developing. 
But with the changes in the language, 
I do not think they are making unreason- 
able demands with respect to educational 
assistance, agricultural assistance, and 
assistance in the multinational program 
through the Bank. 

The gentleman disagrees as to the ad- 
visability of making those additional 
commitments, but we are in agreement 
in the fact that this resolution will be the 
basis for requests, and it will be an em- 
barrassment to us if we do not comply 
with those requests. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I am disagreeing 
with the gentleman’s belief that by 
changing a dozen words in the resolution 
we have eliminated any danger of com- 
mitment of $1.5 billion in authorization 
and appropriation. May I merely say to 
the gentleman that a couple of years 
from now when I say, “I told you so,” I 
hope he will agree that my foresight was 
accurate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman be good enough 
to yield further? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There was a 
major difference in the language with 
respect to this integration fund which is 
to be established not before 1969. There 
is a substantial difference between the 
joint resolution as it came out of the 
committee, and as it was originally in- 
troduced. The original language stated: 


The Congress recommends that the United 
States furnish standby resources. 


The language now proposed is: 


The Congress will give full consideration to 
providing resources. 


Surely the former language represents 
a commitment to a far greater degree 
than the other. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The gentleman 
has improved the resolution, and I hope 
the gentleman will accept my compli- 
ment in the spirit it is given. The gen- 
tleman has definitely improved the 
language over the language which was 
originally prepared by the State Depart- 
ment, but that did improve it enough to 
warrent support. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man did not answer my question. I ap- 
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preciate his comments. But surely the 
gentleman recognizes there is a commit- 
ment in the language as it was proposed. 
There is now no commitment for any- 
thing except to give full consideration to 
something in the language which was 
actually approved by the committee. 
Surely the gentleman, who is an expert 
in words himself, appreciates the dif- 
ference between those two proposals. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes, I do, but I 
am fearful the real commitment, by the 
statements of the witnesses who have 
already committed the executive branch, 
will be made making this pledge 3 weeks 
from now, and then the Congress will 
be told that we have a moral commitment 
to follow through. That is what we are 
afraid of. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The inten- 
tion of the executive is surely fixed by 
what they told us, but their ability to 
make a commitment binding on Congress 
is a different matter. In fact, there is 
no ability to commit Congress with re- 
spect to this standby fund, which will 
not come into operation before 1967, and 
we specifically say nothing except that 
the fund will receive full consideration. 
We have no obligation except to give such 
a proposal full consideration. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Unfortunately, the 
time in which to make such a check will 
have passed. By that time many millions 
of dollars will have gone down the drain. 

I am going to be as brief as I can to 
expedite consideration of the joint reso- 
lution. My understanding is that my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa, will 
have a few choice remarks to make, di- 
rected, I hope, at the minority. I would 
like to direct my remarks, basically, to 
the majority, and I do so, first of all, to 
point out to you that years ago—and I 
say this with a touch of, well, bashful- 
ness—my family were Democrats. No- 
tice I said “my family.” They are all 
Republicans now. But the point I am 
getting to is that I was born and raised 
in an area of Chicago where I was 14 
years old before I met my first Republi- 
can. I did not know they existed until 
then. Asa result, I grew up understand- 
ing Democrats, and I therefore under- 
stand the problem you folks have. I 
understand the problem you face with 
the State Department. Someone in the 
State Department writes a resolution, 
sends it down, and leadership on the 
majority side says, we have to pass this 
for our President before he goes to Punta 
del Este.” ‘You see, I understand Demo- 
crats; I understand how they want to 
support their Presidents. 

I understand how you want to rally in 
support of your President. But I believe 
the way to support the President is to 
defeat this resolution so that he goes 
down without a commitment, and he 
goes down a free man, not pledged to 
provide $1.5 billion to the people of Latin 
America. 

For example, my good Democratic 
friends who come from the west coast 
know the problem that some of your 
fishermen have off the coast of Ecua- 
dor. Certainly, before the President 
goes down armed with this pledge, 
should he not be able to extract a com- 
mitment to honor the areas in which 
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our fishermen might fish without fear 
of seizure? 

What about the relations of some of 
the countries with Castro, specifically 
Mexico? They have made a great busi- 
ness of dealing with Castro. So before 
the President is sent down in an iron- 
clad vise of this resolution, with the 
words of the Secretary of State calling 
for a billion and a half dollars, he should 
be free to maneuver. So it is for the sake 
of the President, your Democrat Presi- 
dent, that we should defeat this resolu- 
tion. That, I submit, is real bipartisan- 
ship, an effort to save the President from 
the efforts and poor advice of the State 
Department. 

We have all read a lot of stories and 
we have heard a lot of rumors about the 
political turmoil of the day. I was told 
by some of the senior Members of my 
party, when I was assigned to the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, that politics 
stops at the water’s edge. It is in that 
spirit of bipartisanship that I want to 
save the President. He has enough 
critics. He cannot fiy to Guam and back 
without having some of the Democrat 
Members of the other body tearing ‘his 
policy from top to bottom. We want to 
give the President flexibility and 
strength, and he cannot have that when 
we send him down, having committed 
himself first. 

I had a number of amendments to 
offer which were all intended to improve 
a bit more the language. Realizing that 
the State Department does not want this 
language changed, the committee de- 
feated all of these amendments. I 
wanted to offer them again today, but 
I promised the gentleman from Alabama 
that I would not to save time. I will 
offer one bloc of amendments, which I 
will submit quickly by putting them in 
one bloc, hoping to improve the resolu- 
tion. But, remember, my motivation 
will be to help the President get out of 
the straitjacket the State Department 
has placed him in. 

So in the spirit of bipartisanship, I 
hope the gentlemen on this side—Re- 
publicans—will rally behind Mr. Gross. 
Granted, I have not been requested to 
do so, but I will speak to you Democrats 
on behalf of the poor President, who is 
the victim of the misdirected and mis- 
guided authors of the State Department, 
and he deserves to be saved this eve- 


ning. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DERWINSEI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure that if the President were here, 
he would thank the gentleman very 
much for his concern. His eloquent plea 
has pinpointed all the things so many of 
us on the committee admire about his 
leadership, which make him a great 
American. Also, it sheds a little under- 
standing on the problem of the gentle- 
man’s family. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
made a number of references to the fact 
that I am not going to offer these amend- 
ments, but I did offer them in committee. 
I just want the Members to know that 
I tried so hard to pass these perfecting 
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amendments. I recognize that the sit- 
uation was stacked against me. 

We voted up this resolution on St. 
Patrick’s Day. I even wore a green tie, 
and I could not get a single vote from 
the majority. It just shows what a frus- 
trating life it is to try to save the 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
did I understand the gentleman to say, 
“all Democrats”? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Being a north- 
erner, I suppose I will have to say that 
I understand northern Democrats better 
than southern Democrats. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of House 
Joint Resolution 428, as amended by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. In 
my judgment, the amendments made by 
the committee have clarified the rather 
ambiguous language of the first adminis- 
tration draft, and have clarified the 
congressional intent with respect to the 
President’s proposals at the forthcoming 
Punta del Este conference. 

In assessing the advances of the Al- 
liance for Progress since its inception in 
1961, we must keep in mind that unin- 
terrupted progress and success are not 
the characteristics of large and far- 
reaching movements in history. One 
need only think of the major religions of 
the world, of the tremendous political 
and economic developments in our own 
country and elsewhere. Each has moved 
from one watershed to another, pausing 
to examine its means and ends. 

Today the Alliance for Progress is at 
one of those crucial periods in its history. 
Those of us who try to follow develop- 
ments in Latin America are aware of the 
seemingly endless processions of eco- 
nomic and political crises, of govern- 
mental instability, of social and cultural 
upheaval. The details of these develop- 
ments often escape us, but we tend to 
come away with a feeling of confusion, 
futility, and a reinforced conviction that 
the old order never really changes in 
Latin America. Yet it is this very fer- 
ment that demonstrates that change is 
taking place. 

We should avoid the temptation to 
judge the Alliance only in accountant’s 
terms. While the most visible sign of 
our support has been our financial con- 
tributions, neither the precise amounts 
of our aid, nor the number of schools, 
hospitals, and houses that have been built 
with that aid tell the whole story. Far 
more important is the commitment to 
mutual progress that our partnership 
with the Latin American nations repre- 
sents; more important is the sense of 
community that is being developed with- 
in Latin America itself. 

For this reason, I am especially pleased 
to call the attention of the House to the 
express encouragement of the Congress 
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of programs contained in this resolution 
that will emphasize the need for maxi- 
mum participation of the people of Latin 
America in development through the en- 
couragement of democratic private and 
local governmental institutions. This 
language follows closely the language of 
the new title N of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, which was included in the 
1966 act. Here, in my judgment, is the 
key to successful development, and I 
hope that the President, armed with this 
backing from the Congress, will express 
to the Presidents of the other American 
republics that progress along these lines 
within Latin America will be a factor to 
be considered in determining our level of 
support for the Alliance in the future. 
We already have numerous examples 
of successful effort along these lines. 
The national community development 
program in Venezuela, under the dy- 
namic direction of Carola Ravell, has 
mobilized the energies of a number of 
government agencies to identify and 
train leaders in the local communities 
and neighborhoods. The results in terms 
of schools built and houses constructed 
are impressive; more impressive is the 
number of people who are, for the first 
time, playing an active role in the de- 
termination of their own future. People 
are demanding more of their govern- 
ment, and they are themselves acting 
for the first time as political men: voting, 
seeking office, making decisions that af- 
fect themselves and their neighbors. 
There are other examples in Latin 
America. I have personally seen these 
forces at work in Peru, in Chile, and else- 
where. And there is increasing recog- 
nition on the part of Latin American 
political leaders, at all levels, on the 
need to involve the people in their own 
development. Writing in the current 
issue of Foreign Affairs, Eduardo Frei 
Montalva, the President of Chile said: 
The Alliance has not reached the people of 
Latin America for whom it was created. 


He points out the need to involve the 
popular membership institutions, labor 
unions, student federations, cooperatives, 
and so forth, in the goals of the Alliance. 
The present pause for stocktaking of the 
Alliance for Progress affords us with an 
opportunity to explore how these groups 
can be involved. In some nations, these 
institutions do not exist at all. Together 
with our Latin American partners we 
must consider how they can he created 
and encouraged. 

Another significant new departure in 
the Alliance that is spotlighted in this 
Joint Resolution is the increasing em- 
phasis on regionalism. The benefits that 
would flow from an effective economic 
integration effort are obvious: the pos- 
sibility of economies of scale, the incen- 
tive to investment of foreign and domes- 
tic capital, a pool of resources for the 
creation of needed transportation, com- 
murications and power infrastructure, 
and the possibility of more rapid eco- 
nomic growth through strengthened 
competition and the ability to allocate 
and develop industries on a rational 
basis. In addition, the regional economic 
thrust can lead to an atmosphere in 
which other forms of cooperation can be 
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achieved in the hemisphere and exces- 
sive nationalism can be moderated. 

We can have no illusions that progress 
will be rapid in any of these areas, but 
we can be sure that if we do not join in 
this partnership for development and 
continue the efforts already begun, the 
future of the hemisphere may take a 
violent course that is not in our best 
interests nor productive of sound devel- 
opment. 

As the committe report clearly states, 
our support of this resolution in no way 
involves a commitment to the future au- 
thorization and appropriation of funds 
for the Alliance for Progress. It commits 
us only to full consideration of the pro- 
posals that emerge from the summit 
conference. It is not a new expression 
of policy; it is rather a reaffirmation of 
our historic determination to work for 
evolutionary economic, social, and polit- 
ical development in the hemisphere. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington Mr. Petty}. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, every 
time some controversial issue comes up— 
such as a ban on aid to the foreign coun- 
tries that deal with Cuba or North Viet- 
nam—the Members of the House are told 
that the legislative branch should leave 
foreign policy to the President. In other 
words, we are told our job is to appro- 
priate money but not to make foreign 


policy. 

I have not agreed with any such inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and think 
a congressional resolution in conjunction 
with the proposed meeting of the Presi- 
dents of American republies should be 
considered by the House as it is today. 

However, as I read House Joint Reso- 
lution 428, it goes way beyond a simple 
statement of support to the President in 
furtherance of objectives which he seeks 
to achieve at the summit meeting of 
Latin American States at Punta del Este, 
Uruguay. To me, a vote to approve this 
resolution places a Member of Congress 
in the position of precommitting himself 
to vote for $1.5 billion over the 5-year 
period in addition to funds already au- 
thorized for the Alliance for Progress 
program during the next 2 years. I can- 
not in all conscience make any such 
moral commitment in advance. 

Certainly I would be happy to support 
several of the whereas clauses and the 
eloquent wording in behalf of U.S. ob- 
jectives, but unless there are a number 
of clarifying amendments adopted, I will 
be forced to vote “no.” 

One such amendment should be a pro- 
vision that U.S. cooperation with our 
neighbors to the south must be limited to 
those nations who reciprocate and evi- 
dence good will on their part. For ex- 
ample, a great many U.S. tuna fishing 
boats have been seized illegally in inter- 
national waters and our formal protests 
with the Latin American governments 
concerned are ignored. Following is a 
list of such seizures, detentions, and har- 
assments which oceurred in 1966 and to 
date in 1967, by vessel, date, and coun- 
try: 

Day Island, February 1966, Colombia. 

Sun Europa, March 1966, Panama. 

Mauritania, April 1966, Peru. 

Day Island, May 1966, Panama. 
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Chicken of the Sea, May 1966, Peru. 
Day Island, May 1966, Peru. 

San Juan, May 1966, Peru. 

Pilgrim, May 1966, Peru. 

Concho, May 1966, Peru. 

Sea Preme, May 1966, Peru. 
Elsinore, May 1966, Ecuador, 

City of Tacoma, June 1966, Ecuador. 
Clipperton, June 1966, Ecuador. 
Sun Europa, October 1966, Peru. 
Ronnie S., October 1966, Peru. 
Eastern Pacific, October 1966, Peru. 
Shamrock, October 1966, Mexico. 
New Era, January 1967, Ecuador. 
Victoria, January 1967, Ecuador. 
Endeavor, January 1967, Ecuador. 
Sea Preme, January 1967, Ecuador. 
Caribbean, January 1967, Ecuador. 
Hornet, January 1967, Ecuador. 
Ronnie S., February 1967, Ecuador. 
Ranger, February 1967, Ecuador. 
Determined, February 1967, Ecuador. 


To make matters worse, U.S. naval 
vessels supplied to our neighbors in 
South America under our military as- 
sistance program have been used in mak- 
ing these illegal seizures. Furthermore, 
this use of those U.S. naval vessels, I am 
informed by the U.S. State Department, 
does not conform to our agreed purpose 
in making these vessels available. 

For the information of the Members 
of the House, the following is a list of 
U.S. vessels on loan to South American 
countries under military assistance pro- 


grams: 

Argentina: Two destroyers, one sub- 
marine. 

Brazil: Three destroyers, four sub- 
marines. 

Chile: Two destroyers, two submarines, 

Colombia: One destroyer. 

Peru: Two destroyers. 

Not included in the above is $1,196,000 
in boats provided Ecuador which are 
smaller than destroyers although for 
some strange reason the type of these 
latter vessels is classified. But I do know 
one U.S. fisherman reported being taken 
into custody by an Ecuadoran vessel 
Guayaquil which was formerly a U.S. 
Coast Guard cutter. I understand fur- 
ther that Ecuador is presently negotiat- 
ing for some Coast Guard buoy tenders. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has 
sought to negotiate. We have reim- 
bursed our fishing vessels owners for the 
thousands of dollars in fines they have 
been forced to pay. Our Government 
has filed claims with the foreign coun- 
tries for repayment which are ignored. 

We have indicated to the countries 
concerned our willingness to settle the 
issue either by arbitration or through a 
suit in the International Court of Justice. 

Mr. Chairman, all these fine words in 
this resolution do not mean anything if 
other nations abuse our friendship and 
good will. 

I have introduced legislation to cut off 
aid to any country which ignores our 
claims for reimbursement. Meanwhile, 
Iam not going to vote in a way that gives 
any assurance of my support for Alliance 
for Progress or aid of any kind to nations 
which disregard American rights on the 
high seas or any place else. I believe in 
a common cause for economic progress, 
justice, freedom, and opportunity, but it 
must be mutual and not a one-way street. 

So, as I say, Mr. Chairman, all these 
fine professions and expressions are 
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meaningless unless there is a partner- 
ship. Action speaks louder than words. 

Therefore, I reserve the right to sup- 
port this whole program or part of it 
now and in the future on the basis of 
reciprocal respect and demonstrated fu- 
ture relations between our individual as 
well as community national interhemi- 
sphere affairs. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fars- 
STEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
President Johnson will be leaving shortly 
for the meeting of the American chiefs 
of state being held April 12-14 in Punta 
del Este, Uruguay. 

As we all know, the President could 
have gone to that meeting without first 
consulting with the Congress, but he 
choose instead to seek our support. The 
scheduling of this meeting was proposed 
and has been actively endorsed by many 
of the Latin American nations. Today, 
is a time marked by a new determination 
and desire on the part of our southern 
neighbors, to continue their drive for eco- 
nomic development. The President has 
come to Congress to ask us to support 
these new efforts and to state that the 
U.S. Government—both the President 
and the Congress—are prepared to work 
with them in partnership. We are ask- 
ing them to contribute measureably to 
their own development, and we in turn 
are stating that we will lend our assist- 
ance in achieving this end. 

However, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and I might add 
one who is most interested in advocating 
strong U.S. leadership in foreign policy, 
I would like to express my concern over 
two aspects of trade policy as related to 
the Latin American resolution now under 
consideration. 

During the past quarter of a century, 
the Common Market concept has taken 
a firm hold in different parts of the 
world. One has only to mention the 
European Common Market, and its re- 
lated economic progress, to document the 
benefits of such a trade union. The 
combining of economic resources, know- 
how, and productive capacity can be a 
benefit to all participating nations. 
However, it should also be pointed that 
this type of internal elimination of trade 
barriers is not by itself always in the 
best interest of the world community 
and specifically to United States foreign 
policy commitments unless it be accom- 
panied with a strong commitment by this 
trade union to progressively eliminate 
trade barriers toward outside nations. 

High protective walls around common 
markets are no different from those 
erected by individual nations except that 
they may be bigger and more effective. 

Therefore, I was most interested to see 
that the phrase “to expand trade within 
the region and with other areas of the 
world” was used in the third paragraph 
of the resolve section of this resolution. 
Explieit commitment by both Latin 
American governments and by the 
United States on this point should be 
made in any agreement reached at Punta 
del Este. 

Additionally, the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy, Committee on 
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Foreign Affairs, of which I have the 
honor of being chairman, has been con- 
ducting a series of hearings related to 
the Kennedy round of trade negotiations. 
One point made in the testimony, actu- 
ally indirectly to the Kennedy round 
but of great importance in maintaining 
an effective foreign economic policy, re- 
lates to the partnership between trade 
and aid. The President has called upon 
Congress to add our support to the exec- 
utive resolution, but such support will be 
of little benefit to the United States un- 
less any hemispheric policy agreement 
takes note of the important relationship 
between AID and trade. The Congress 
and the people of the United States can- 
not be expected to appropriate aid as- 
sistance to nations if other nations’ trade 
policies, and our trade policy in turn, 
work to limit the benefits derived from a 
constructive aid program. 

The Alliance for Progress has been 
more than a program involving technical 
and financial assistance. It is a policy 
built upon national commitments by our 
Latin neighbors and in turn committing 
us to work with them toward achieving 
their goal of greater economic growth. 
In some ways this program has proven 
disappointing. In other ways it has been 
largely successful. The resolution which 
the President has placed before us is 
asking us in general terms to state anew 
our continuing support for any new com- 
mitment which our southern neighbors 
are willing to make. 

I support this resolution and extend 
my best wishes to the President for a 
successful meeting at Punta del Este. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the resolution expressing our 
commitment to the new phase of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Seven years ago, in approving the act 
of Bogota, the United States joined with 
our sister Republics of this hemisphere 
in launching an historic effort to advance 
the social and economic development of 
Latin America. 

A year later, in the Charter of Punta 
del Este, we embarked upon the Alliance 
for Progress. 

‘Those two milestones initiated a whole 
new pattern of relationships in our 
hemisphere. 

We acknowledged our interdepend- 
ence—the fact that in a world beset by 
turmoil and revolutions, disturbed by 
the clash of competing ideologies, and 
terrorized by the prospect of a nuclear 
holocaust, we have to cooperate together 
and work together in order to assure our 
mutual well-being and security. 

And we acknowledged, also, that the 
well-being of the people—their economic 
and social advancement and their ability 
to exercise their inalienable human 
rights—is the most solid foundation upon 
which we can strive to build peace and 
security for ourselves and our children. 

In the first half decade of the Alliance 
for Progress, we moved in the direction 
of those goals. 

We joined in a number of cooperative 
undertakings designed to further the eco- 
nomie and social development of Latin 
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America, to assure political progress, and 
to strengthen our intrahemispheric rela- 
tions. 

We knew that the road ahead of us was 
long and beset by many difficulties. We 
agreed with our late President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy who, with his marvelous 
insight and eloquence, reminded us 
that— 

All this will not be finished in the first one 
hundred days. Nor will it be finished in the 
first one thousand days, nor in the life of this 
administration, nor even perhaps in our life- 
time on this planet. But let us begin. 


We did begin—and we made progress. 
We did not make it as rapidly nor on as 
broad a front as many of us considered 
necessary. But we did take the first 
steps. 

The time has now come to reassess our 
effort and to reach some decision about 
the course which lies ahead of us. 

The resolution before the House at- 
tempts to do just that. And it is based 
on both reality and hope. 

It is based on reality because, for ex- 
ample, we now know the way to further 
social and economic progress in this 
hemisphere. 

During the past 6 years, we have tried 
many approaches. We are now at the 
point where we can select the most ef- 
fective ones, abandon others. We are at 
the point where experimentation can be 
relegated to the position of secondary 
importance, and where action can move 
forward on a broad front. 

We know, also, that our partners in 
this great Alliance for Progress have 
been gearing up for more effective, more 
productive undertakings. They, too, are 
ready to move ahead at a faster pace. 
They have declared so at the recent 
meeting of the foreign ministers of the 
Organization of American States. 

What remains now is to harness addi- 
tional resources to the tasks at hand— 
and to outline the next set of goals be- 
fore us. 

The resolution before the House ac- 
complishes both objectives. 

It points to the formation of the Com- 
mon Market of Latin America as the 
next logical step to progress—a step 
which has the endorsement of the gov- 
ernments and of the people of Latin 
America. 

And it commits the Congress of the 
United States to look with favor upon 
the provision of increased resources to 
bring this Common Market into exist- 
ence, and to hasten the pace of social 
and economic development in Latin 
America. 

The commitment is tied to self-help 
and increased effort on the part of our 
partners. It is not a one-way street. It 
is an expression of a working partner- 
ship with our sister Republics of this 
hemisphere. 

I urge the approval of the resolution. 
It is timely and it is necessary. I hope 
that it will receive the support which it 
deserves in this Congress. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER]. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this resolution endorsing a common 
market for Latin America, which is 
needed if the economic potentials of the 
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area are to be fully realized. The United 
States itself stands as a vivid demonstra- 
tion of the benefits of developing a large 
free-trade area in which goods, money, 
and labor can move easily. 

The resolution goes beyond endorse- 
ment of the common market objective. 
It spells out our support for increased 
emphasis on education, agricultural 
modernization, and improvements in 
health. The resolution goes on to rec- 
ognize that the people of the developing 
nations must become more deeply in- 
volved in the development process. The 
statement of support for this type of in- 
creased assistance is contained in para- 
graph 2 on page 6 of House Joint Reso- 
lution 428. 

Within this section, Mr. Chairman, I 
place particular emphasis on the words, 
“through the encouragement of demo- 
cratic private and local governmental 
institutions.” There is increasing rec- 
ognition that economic aid, channeled 
through central governments, often fails 
to have much impact on the lives of the 
people of recipient nations. I believe 
that we must be more concerned with 
the social and political aspects of devel- 
opment. 

It is not easy for people in the United 
States to talk about changes which they 
believe to be desirable in other countries. 
This often creates the impression that 
the United States proposes to interfere 
in those aspects of other nations’ affairs 
which are for them alone to decide. 
Consequently it is important that we look 
to the views of the citizens of Latin 
America to see what they think about 
these matters. 

One viewpoint has been expressed re- 
cently by a citizen of Bolivia, Louis 
Ramiro Beltran, a writer and journalist 
now working toward his Ph. D. degree 
at Michigan State University. Mr. Ra- 
miro is the author of a paper entitled, 
“What Can the U.S. Government Do To 
Help Bring About Popular Participation 
for Latin American Development?” His 
opening sentence relates to the words I 
have just quoted from House Joint Reso- 
lution 428: 

The peoples’ participation—the genuine 
democratization of the social and economic 
life of Latin America—can be seen as the 


highest and ultimate goal of the development 
effort. 


He goes on to say: 

Participation is virtually impossible unless 
the present social and economic structure of 
the Latin American society is radically 
changed so as to break the concentration of 
power in the hands of the elite and re-dis- 
tribute it to the majorities. 


Without necessarily agreeing with 
everything Mr. Ramiro says, I think his 
opinions as an informed Latin American 
are valuable. He has given a great deal 
of thought to his subject, and he can 
shine some light on the Alliance for 
Progress from a vantage point different 
from the one we have in Washington. 

Mr. Ramiro prescribes three means of 
accomplishing the transformation of 
power from the elite to the majority in 
Latin America: land reform, universal 
suffrage, and development of communi- 
cations. The Bolivian writer makes some 
pointed proposals for U.S. action in im- 
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plementing these means. Highest prior- 
ity, he says, should be given to land 
reform. 

And the United States should act— 


He writes— 
to such an extent and at such a speed that 
the real reform occurs in all of the coun- 
tries—the latest by 1970. 


In some detail, he discusses the two 
basic steps which he says are required 
from the United States: 


1. A major public policy statement. 

2. Immediately subsequent action to 
sizably fortify the international and national 
mechanisms through which the countries 
can obtain the man-power and financial re- 
sources to actually do the reform. 

Step No. 1 can be taken at a special 
meeting of Presidents or, at least, at a regu- 
lar meeting of ministers of foreign affairs 
of the Organization of American States. On 
the occasion, the President of the United 
States might include in his speech state- 
ments of the following nature: 

1. The United States regards the lack of 
sufficient effectiveness of the Alliance for 

mainly as a cause of the Latin 
American countries not having really 
mobilized to do the actual land reform, 
as well as a consequence of inadequate 
amounts of support to that end by the 
Government of the United States itself. 

2. The U.S. Government is solidly con- 
vinced that development will not occur and, 
thus, democratic participation of the people 
will not be possible, unless land reform is 
promptly and truly implemented so as to 
break the power concentration in the hands 
of the elite. 

3. The U.S. Government is equally con- 
vinced that unless suffrage is made im- 
mediately universal, the masses of Latin 
Americans will not be able to participate 
in the benefits of social and economic de- 
velopment and truly democratic institu- 
tions will not develop in the region. 

4. The U.S. Government is equally con- 
vinced that democratic participation of the 
masses will not be possible unless the coun- 
tries invest sufficient resources In the de- 
velopment of communications media and 
facilities to enable them to reach the rural 
masses, so as to help them quickly become 
an active element in the process cf decision- 
making on matters of public national 
interest. 

5. Therefore: The U.S, Government is will- 
ing to provide sizable and prompt financial 
and technical aid to all those countries pro- 
viding evidence of resolution to attain those 
goals. Conversely, it is not willing to con- 
tinue significant aid to those countries which 
are not willing to really implement the goals 
to which all subscribed in Punta del Este. 

Step No. 2 calls for immediate action to 
implement the goals stated in the policy. 
Among the specific things that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can do In that direction are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Provide the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank with a Special Fund for Land 
Reform Implementation, from which the 
Latin American Governments can obtain— 
through long-term and low interest loans— 
much of the voluminous amounts of capital 
needed to do the reform at once and in depth. 
Condition overtly the granting of such loans 
on the pre-requisites established in the pol- 
icy statement. 

2. Provide the Organization of American 
States with enough funds to multiply the 
impact of its Technical Cooperation Pro- 
gram in its Land Reform branch. These 
funds, administered through the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
should serve to greatly expand and accelerate 
the training of Latin Americans in the 
diverse technical skills demanded by the 
multiple needs of doing the land reform, 
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3. Provide the national governments— 
through standard bilateral arrangements— 
with highly increased numbers of competent 
experts to assist the improvement of the 
national organs in charge of doing the re- 
form. 

4. Instruct the United States Information 
Agency to organize an intensive public com- 
munication campaign in Latin America 
through which the people, including the 
campesinos, of course, may get to know that 
the U.S. Government is actually with them; 
the oligarchs may understand that the U.S. 
is clearly against them, and the communists 
may realize that therefore, their disruptive 
efforts are in vain. 


Mr. Ramiro asks: 
What comes next after reform is done. 


He answers: 


Doing the land reform, redistributing the 
land, means making viable the economic 
participation of the people in the life of the 
nations. 

It is, of course, only a basic step toward 
the agricultural development that should 
follow. For there is dramatic evidence that 
where land reform (the changing of owner- 
ship) is not accompanied by the technologi- 
cal reform of production (the changing of the 
ways to use the land), the economically 
liberated campesinos do not automatically 
become true participants in the national life. 
Improved production and increased produc- 
tivity can be achieved only through highly 
intensified and expanded technical and finan- 
cial aid to the campesinos. Not only do they 
have to be helped to muce more and to 
do it more efficiently, but they also need 
assistance in marketing, credit support and 
cooperative organizations. 

It should be obvious that, once a country 
has accomplished a true reform, the U.S. 
should be ready to increase its financial and 
technical assistance to that country so that 
it can give full meaning to the redistribution 
of land. Yet it should be pointed out that 
in this area, the countries themselves can 
afford to provide much of the resources 
needed for technological advancement. The 
very gradual production increases should 
provide them both with savings from elimi- 
nation of importation of food, and with 
money to strengthen their rural development 
programs. 

Inversely, where true land reform has not 
occurred, the sheer increase in inputs on 
agricultural development will hardly con- 
tribute to alleviate the situation. Moreover, 
in many cases, it is only apt to help the rich 
and powerful to become more rich and more 
powerful and, thus, to aggravate the life of 
the rural masses. 


Mr. Ramiro claims the United States 
can, “relatively easily and quickly,” help 
bring the masses in Latin America into 
the political decisionmaking process now 
generally monopolized by the oligarchy. 
The United States can, he writes: 

1. Propose that the nations affiliated in the 
Organization of American States take im- 
mediate conjunctive action so that national 
legislation is passed establishing at once 
universal suffrage. That is, anybody 
man or woman, literate or illiterate, who is 
at least 19 years old can vote without any 
other restriction whatsoever. Those who are 
illiterate may vote through the use of ap- 
propriate communication symbols similar to 
the ones being used now in many other 
regions of the world where millions of voting 
citizens are unable to read. 

2. Since there is a tradition of defeating 
the laws through diverse tricks directed to 
give the appearance of democratic voting, 
the U.S. Government should not recognize 
any government resulting from that kind of 
“elections.” 

3. Conversely, all governments which es- 
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tablish adequate legislation and which cor- 
rectly implement it, should be granted by 
the U.S. Government immediate sizable 
financial and technical support to organize 
broad and intensive national anti-illiteracy 
campaigns. 

Once suffrage is made universal, the whole 
basis of politics necessarily changes in the 
country. The political parties rush to seek 
the support of the campesinos since they 
are the deciding majority. And—what is the 
ultimate goal—the campesinos themselves 
start organizing their political participation 
so that city politicians can oo longer fool 
them and caudillos can no longer build em- 
pires on their shoulders. This is, of course, a 
gradual process but in many countries it has 
not even really been started. 

Coupling the right to own a piece of land 
and the possibility to cultivate it fruitfully 
with the right to vote for appointing peo- 
ples’ representatives, the campesinos acquire 
economie and political participation. Once 
that is achieved, hardly anything can stop 
them from enhancing their human evolu- 
tion and improving their lot. 


Finally, in dealing with the communi- 
cations problem in Latin America. Mr. 
Ramiro calls attention to the ignorance 
in which the rural masses are kept. 
Governmental field agencies, he writes, 
fail to reach the majority of the people, 
he writes, and so do the city-oriented 
mass media. The author lists 13 steps 
that the United States could take to help 
remedy the situation: 


1. Offer any Latin American Government 
which allots 4 percent or more of its annual 
national budget to communication media 
development with emphasis on attempting 
to reach the rural audience, twice as much 
funds in aid to that end. (This proportion 
excludes telegraph, railroads and the like.) 

2. Provide the Scholarship Program of the 
Organization of American States with a 
Special Three-Year Fund for Higher Training 
in Communication in the United States of 
America, That Fund would permit providing 
graduate-level training to at least 60 Latin 
Americans, from 1968 to 1970, at the U.S. 
universities which have the best communica- 
tion programs. Seventy-five per cent of the 
students who can be government or mass 
media communicators, Journalists, social sci- 
entists, rural educators, etc., would seek to 
get Master’s Degrees. The remainder would 
go further on to the Ph.D. level. All would 
be provided facilities to do their thesis as 
research in communication problems in Latin 
America. These professionals then would 
form the core units to establish or improve 
academic-level and field-level multiplied 
communications training at the national 
level. (Some trainees would emphasize the 
scientific aspects of communications while 
others would pay predominate attention to 
the realistic aspects of it.) 

3. Contract with the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences of the Or- 
ganization of American States for the ac- 
celerated enhancement of its already 
established Graduate Teaching and Research 
Program in Communications, so that its staff 
is strengthened with more experts and that 
scholarships can be provided to allow non- 
English speaking students to obtain a higher 
degree in communication, in Latin America 
(Peru). A similar contract can be estab- 
lished with the Chapingo Agricultural School 
of Mexico and with one of the three main 
Brazilian Agricultural Colleges. 

4. Contract with UNESCO's Center for 
Superior Education in Journalism for Latin 
America, to accelerate and enhance its al- 
ready established yearly top-level short 
course for distinguished newspapermen and 
other private mass media professionals. 
(Provide instructors, scholarships and re- 
search funds.) 

5. Contract, through a special multilateral 
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agreement, the organization of a Five Year 
Intensive Rural Communications Research 
Program in Latin America with the participa- 
tion of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, the Inter-American Pop- 
ular Information Program of the American 
International Association, the Mexico Branch 
of the Rockefeller Foundation (Oficina de 
Estudios es), the College of Sociology 
of the Universidad Nacional de Colombia, 
the Latin American Social Sciences School of 
the UN in Chile and the Center of Pedagogi- 
cal Research of Brazil, and CIESPAL. Pro- 
vide this joint program with funds and with 
top-level U.S. advisers. 

6. Contract—through a special arrange- 
ment with the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, the Rockefeller Mexico 
Unit, UNESCO’s CIESPAL (Quito) and the 
University Press of the University of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, the organization of a Joint 
Editorial Project of 5 years duration to pro- 
duce—in Spanish—the basic literature 
needed for training in communications. In- 
struct RTA C (Mexico) to give full support 
to this task. 

7. Contract with the Latin American In- 
stitute of Educational Cinematography 
(UNESCO-Mexico) and with the Division of 
Community Education (Government of 
Puerto Rico) a three-year intensive program 
of training in planning, production and eval- 
uation of educational motion pictures. This 
program would train sub-professional tech- 
niclans through short-courses so as to 
quickly provide some relief to the lack of 
facilities for training such personnel in the 
Latin American colleges. 

8. Contract with the American Association 
of Educational Television, with the Catholic 
University of Chile, and with selected top 
commercial TV stations in Mexico, Argentina, 
and Brazil for a Three-Year Intensive Pro- 
gram of Training in Planning, Production 
and Evaluation of Educational Television 
p to quickly capacitate sub- profes- 
sional technicians. 

9. Bilaterally, provide substantial aid to 
selected national universities that already 
have the basis for schools of communica- 
tion arts and sciences so that they can carry 
ahead plans in that direction. 

10. Bilaterally—through the USDA Infor- 
mation Service and the Foreign Agriculture 
Service—provide substantial aid to selected 
national rural development institutions that 
already have seemingly close-to-adequate 
agricultural communication set-ups that de- 
serve encouragement. 

11. Bilaterally—channeling the aid through 
national (public and private) development- 
promoting banks—provide loans to private 
entrepeneurs willing to establish new mass 
media enterprises specifically addressed— 
with educational purposes—to the rural au- 
dience. 

12. Bilaterally, through the regular AID 
Mission channels—provide technical and fl- 
nancial assistance to those government agen- 
cies in charge of establishing or improving 
radio schools, official farm newspapers, agri- 
culture education motion pictures produc- 
tion and, in the few cases where applicable, 
educational television stations. 

13. Organize two Seminars on The Strategy 
of Bringing about the People’s Participation 
for Latin American Development. Both at 
the highest possible level. One in the United 
States, with the attendance of: a) Top com- 
munication experts particularly concerned 
with development, like Lerner, Pool, Pye and 
Schramm; b) top agricultural development 
theorists and rural development specialists 
with experience in Latin America; and c) 
political thinkers and consecrated authors 
specialized in Latin American affairs; d) U.S. 
executive and legislative leaders especially 
concerned with Latin American develop- 
ments, The other Seminar, which could be 
organized through the tion of 
American States, would be in Latin America 
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with the attendance of a few of those having 
attended the U.S. Seminar and with the 
ample participation of Latin American lead- 
ers corresponding—with the executives of the 
last two, the same brackets specified for the 
US. Seminar, The widest possible diffu- 
sion—in English, Spanish and Portuguese— 
should be secured for the conclusions and 
recommendations of both seminars, 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support House Joint Resolution 
428 which gives our support to President 
Johnson’s forthcoming appearance at 
the Punta del Este Conference. 

On March 13, in his message to Con- 
gress. on the Latin American summit 
meeting, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
underlined the fact that people are alive 
today who would have died had it not 
been for health programs carried out 
with U.S. assistance within the Alliance 
for Progress. 

The President supported that state- 
ment with dramatic statistics: 100 mil- 
lion people protected from malaria; a 
drop in malaria deaths in 10 countries 
from 10,810 to 2,280 in 3 years’ time; and 
a decline in smallpox cases which is al- 
most as dramatic. An additional plus 
can be chalked up in the field of health 
for the 1,200 health centers, including 
hospitals and mobile medical units, now 
or soon to be in operation. 

I would like to draw your attention to 

some more pertinent facts demonstrat- 
ing progress made in the field of health 
since the beginning of the Alliance for 
Progress. 
Between the first meeting of Presidents 
at Punta del Este and the end of 1966, 
the Alliance nations and international 
lending agencies appropriated more than 
$830 million toward water and sewerage 
programs. Included in that total is ap- 
proximately $340 million from the Inter- 
American Development Bank and the 
Agency for International Development. 

Seventy percent of Latin America’s 
urban population now has the benefit of 
piped water—an all-time high. Far 
more difficult to attain is the goal of wa- 
ter service for 50 percent of the rural 
population: only two countries have 
achieved this. 

In the field of communicable disease, 
eradication programs for malaria, yaws, 
and the mosquito carrier of yellow fever 
are also well advanced. 

Last year, this mosquito carrier of 
urban yellow fever, “Aedes aegypti,” was 
declared “eradicated” in 15 countries. 

Also reported are slight reductions in 
the mortality rate for whooping cough 
and tuberculosis. The current vaccina- 
tion program is expected to be an effec- 
tive deterrent. 

Sixty mobile health units, operating 
in Chile and in six Central American 
countries, provide professional health 
care and counsel to about 1 million 
low-income rural and urban residents. 

Obvously, it is easy to see that much 
has been done in the field of preventive 
medicine. 

However, despite important advances 
in disease prevention, the enormous 
problem of malnutrition remains. 
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Latin America’s net per capita pro- 
duction of food remains only slightly 
above the 1954 level. This is a result of 
the population explosion which has 
reached a record growth of about 3 per- 
cent per year. 

The food-for-peace program has at- 
tempted to fill the food supply gaps. 
Local manufacturers are giving more at- 
tention to the production of Incapa- 
rina,” a low-cost high-protein food 
whose production is being industralized. 

Under an agreement with AID, the 
Pillsbury Co. of Minneapolis, through an 
affiliate in El Salvador, will determine 
the acceptability and marketability of 
newly developed protein food supple- 
ments that can be derived from cotton- 
seed, peanuts, and soybeans. These, as 
well as other protein-rich crops can be 
grown in Central America. 

But in spite of achievements, the hard 
reality is that an enormous amount re- 
mains to be done. 

THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF MALNUTRITION 


The extent to which malnutrition ex- 
ists among the populations of Latin 
America, and the magnitude of its dam- 
aging effects, deprive these nations of a 
most potent economic commodity—the 
power of human capital. Reduced pro- 
ductive capacity, loss of leadership ca- 
pacity, loss of creativity and ingenuity, 
lowering of gross national product reve- 
nues and lower standards of living are its 
byproducts. 

During the past 10 years, Latin Amer- 
ican scientists have conducted broad- 
based nutrition research and public 
health programs to define the magnitude 
and causes of malnutrition. Based on 
these and other studies, the Office of In- 
ternational Research of the National In- 
stitutes of Health reports the following: 

Seventy percent of all preschool chil- 
dren in the developing countries suffer 
from various degrees of malnutrition. 
The average growth of the preschool child 
in many of the Latin American countries 
is retarded by approximately 2 or 3 years 
by the time he reaches the age of 6. Of 
greater significance are the undetected, 
possibly permanent, effects of malnutri- 
tion in learning ability, mental capacity, 
and behavior. 

It has been estimated that serious pro- 
tein malnutrition affects more than 20 
percent of the preschool children in Latin 
America. 

It is estimated that upward of 3 
million children in Latin America die an- 
nually from malnutrition. The fact is 
hidden because many of these deaths are 
often recorded as due to diarrhea pari- 
sitic or infectious diseases—but malnu- 
trition is largely the contributing factor. 

Human decency and compassion bids 
us continue our economic and technical 
cooperation with our Latin American 
neighbors within the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Justice demands it. 

Having helped to break economic 
stagnation in many Latin American 
countries, the Alliance for Progress must 
now move into a higher gear to insure 
that the gains of the last 6 years are 
not lost. Economic development in Latin 
America will have to accelerate, if only to 
outdistance the 2.9-percent rate of popu- 
lation growth. President Johnson’s re- 
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quest for an additional $300 miillion a 
year for the next 5 years is welcome 
recognition of that fact. 

The removal of trade barriers, the 
opening of new markets, and the exten- 
sion of transportation and communica- 
tion links between the nations of South 
America are all essential for their eco- 
nomic growth. It is encouraging, there- 
fore, that we are joining the effort for a 
Latin American common market. To be 
sure, the ultimate objective of a com- 
mon market among 21 nations is am- 
bitious, but it is no less legitimate for 
that. In fact, the steps toward that goal 
may force the very readjustments which 
are necessary if the Latin American 
economies are to diversify and be freed 
from excessive dependence on a few, 
similar commodities. 

This is an important time in our rela- 
tions with the nations South of our 
border. They are looking to us for a re- 
affirmation of the principles of the Al- 
liance and for a renewal of our commit- 
ment to help them help themselves. 
When President Johnson goes to Punta 
del Este next month to meet with the 
leaders of the other American states, his 
hand would be strengthened immeas- 
urably by this congressional endorsement 
of his purposes. I urge, therefore, that 
we join in passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 428, and pledge our support for the 
President’s efforts. 

My best wishes will accompany the 
President to the summit. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
oo from Connecticut [Mr. Mona- 
GAN]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard and read much in recent 
weeks and months regarding the meeting 
of Latin American chief executives at 
Punta del Este from April 12 to 14. 

We are ourselves considering a reso- 
lution supporting President Johnson’s 
stand that the United States will con- 
tinue and expand its aid to Latin Amer- 
ica if the nations themselves take cou- 
rageous and pioneering steps toward fur- 
ther and faster economic and social 
development. 

The President has come to us outlining 
his proposals before going to the sum- 
mit. It was not necessary that he ask 
our endorsement ahead of the event, but 
I consider it praiseworthy that he chose 
to do so. 

Partly in recognition of the President’s 
consideration, but mainly because we 
recognize the rightness of the cause, I 
urge this body to demonstrate over- 
whelming support for the resolution. 

I submit that it is time for this Con- 
gress as a whole to take a new look at 
Latin America. It is no longer the land 
of mañana.” “Mañana” is now today. 

The breeze of the 20th century has 
swept into the area, bringing with it a 
new breed of leaders—men and women 
who are determined to translate ideal- 
istic phrases into pragmatic action. 

Furthermore, for the most part, they 
recognize that they must do the really 
back-breaking work and make the nec- 
essary self-sacrifices. 

The well-known Chilean, Raul Saez, 
who was one of the original “nine wise 
men“ of the Alliance for Progress, is one 
of many who have revealed this under- 
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standing. Saez, a delegate to the meet- 
ing of Presidential representatives now 
underway in Punta del Este, has been 
quoted by the press as stating that the 
key to success for the Alliance is not so 
much U.S. actions but efforts by the 
Latin American nations to work together 
and make the necessary decisions. 

It is axiomatic that bad news travels 
faster than good news, and it is also 
sadly true that much of the good news 
does not travel at all. Following Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message to Congress, re- 
ports of discontent and disappointment 
came out of the Montevideo meeting of 
technicians and experts. Subsequent 
events indicated that these were based 
on the misunderstanding as to what the 
President had proposed in support of the 
new programs to be considered at the 
summit. Latin American reaction at 
higher levels was generally positive. 

I said earlier that “mafiana” is now 
today as far as Latin America is con- 
cerned. 

Drew Pearson’s column titled, “Latin 
Economy Poised for Upsurge,” and pub- 
lished by the Washington Post on March 
21, quotes Chilean Foreign Minister 
Gabriel Valdes as follows: 

Latin America is on the verge of great 
things. The continent is about to take off. 
I think the program to be worked out at the 
Summit Conference has great possibilities. 


President Guerrero of Nicaragua has 
predicted that the conference will “mark 
the beginning of a new era in American 
relations.” And editorial comment from 
the Dominican Republic has indicated 
rising confidence that the Summit will 
bring concrete results. 

President Johnson has termed our 
contributions toward the Latin American 
efforts as investments in Latin American 
democracy. I endorse that position and 
add that they are also investments in our 
own future well-being and security. 
Prosperous, democratic nations make 
good neighbors. 

Latin America is poised between two 
possibilities at this moment. With our 
assistance and its own hard work and 
sacrifice, it can overcome the enormous 
problems still facing the area, despite 
the advances of the Alliance. Or it can 
plunge into a morass of even greater 
poverty and social discontent—despite its 
determination to change—if it does not 
receive continued and enlarged support 
from the United States. 

Our duty is clear. Let us strengthen 
the hand of the President at the summit 
by endorsing the resolution before us. 

The point has been urged by opponents 
of this resolution that business in this 
country is chary about investing in South 
America. 

This is not the case. 

In Chile alone, at the present time, 
three U.S. companies are presently in- 
vesting over $500 million over the next 
few years in the copper-mining field 
alone. 

This argues strongly for an atmos- 
phere of confidence between investor and 
government. Investment is increasing 
also in other nations of this area, and it 
is significant that the leaders are trying 
for the most part to create a climate 
favorable to private investment. 

It is reciprocity of this type that is to 
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be stimulated and encouraged by this 
resolution. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, to close 
the debate—and after the vote on the 
joint resolution I shall ask that all 
Members be allowed to revise and extend 
their remarks—I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow Members of the Commit- 
tee, the clock in the hall here is past 9 
o'clock. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid 
that our hemispheric clock is past 9 p.m. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid, as I said, 
that the hemispheric clock is long past 9 
p.m. For a long time we have been seek- 
ing hemispheric solidarity and we have 
made many, many mistakes. We have 
come very, very close to hemispheric 
solidarity and then we have missed the 
boat, have lost the road of our destiny. 
Are we going to miss it again? Amer- 
ican men, our countrymen, are dying by 
the hundreds in the Far East. We are 
throwing much money into the Far East. 
What are we doing for our own hemi- 
sphere? In this hemisphere we all be- 
long to the one family—the American 
family. Yes. I feel strongly on this. 
I grew up as a boy in Nicaragua and I 
saw the places where American gunboats 
had shot shells from cannon into the soil 
of Nicaragua and I knew how they felt. 
I went to school with a Nicaraguan boy 
who later led the Nicaraguans against 
our marines. As a boy I dreamed of 
hemispheric solidarity. My Nicaraguan 
playmates dreamed of unity among all 
Americans. All Americans, all in one 
family, and the vision has escaped us. 
Now it is within our grasp. Pass this 
resolution. All this resolution says is, We 
in the United States will meet with you 
Latin Americans. You put up your 
money; you outline the program; you 
show your sincerity; and we will follow 
with you with faith and vision. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot miss the 
boat this time. 

I have just one additional thought. 
When I was a boy growing up in 
Nicaragua the entire population of Cali- 
fornia was less than the city of Phila- 
delphia and at that time the city of 


Philadelphia only had 1.2 million people. 


In my lifetime I have seen this State, 
with a population of about 1 million 
then, grow up into the great California 
of today. So I envision Latin America: 
50 years from now one of the great cities 
of the world will be in South America. 
Here is our area of interest. Here is 
where we should develop our friend- 
ships. We should build the bridges of 
understanding and of economic and cul- 
tural approach in our America here. 

So, Mr. Chairman and my fellow com- 
mitteemen, I hope and I pray with all 
the hope that I have in the future of our 
great and beloved country—I hope and I 
pray that this resolution will pass with- 
out one dissenting vote. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MAILLIARD]. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take the 10 minutes. I think 
we have had an eloquent debate, and I 
felt, as the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee and the coauthor with 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
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SELDEN] of the resolution, that I should 
express a couple of thoughts, 

For one thing, I think we should con- 
fess that there is a dilemma in this par- 
ticular situation as to how the executive 
and the legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment cooperate in a new departure in 
foreign policy. And, I am sure that 
those who are in adamant opposition to 
this resolution on the part of the House 
of Representatives, had the President 
gone to this meeting to make whatever 
commitments he felt were appropriate 
on behalf of the U.S. Government, with- 
out consultation with the Congress of 
the United States, these opponents would 
be criticizing him for failure to consult, 
So, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that the President has elected to con- 
sult with the Congress and has asked 
for this resolution, which has been in- 
troduced and in view of the substantial 
consideration which the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has given—may I simply 
express my very deep hope and desire 
that we shall not embarrass the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but that we 
shall by a very decisive vote, lend to him 
our support in his endeavors at this in- 
ternational conference. Let us take such 
actions as will strengthen his hand at 
the Punta del Este meeting. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
can understand that this vote will be 
interpreted as strengthening the hand 
of the President. But, certainly, the 
President and his State Department ad- 
visers did not assume that we should 
acquiesce in this resolution? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I still would say, 
as I said a moment ago, I believe that 
those who criticize this policy would 
have been here criticizing the President 
for any commitments which he might 
have made without consultation with 
the Congress of the United States, 

Mr. Chairman, I renew my request for 
an overwhelming vote in support of this 
resolution. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to address my remarks in en- 
thusiastic support of the resolution be- 
fore us, particularly as it applies to the 
steady development and growth of eco- 
nomic integration among our sister re- 
publics to the south. 

This subject, of course, was an inte- 
gral part of the charter of Punta del 
Este, and has thus always been an Alli- 
ance for Progress goal. It is based on 
the simple stipulation that the broaden- 
ing of present national markets in Latin 
America is essential to accelerate the 
process of economic development in the 
hemisphere. 

There have been two distinct efforts di- 
rected toward the goal: the Central 
American Common Market—CACM— 
and the Latin American Free Trade As- 
sociation—LAFTA—which have experi- 
enced varying degrees of success. 

In the 5-year period 1961 through 1965 
the trade between the five Central Amer- 
ican countries under their common mar- 
ket precepts doubled—from $750 million 
to $1.5 billion. 

During the same period, LAFTA inte- 
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gration efforts did not equal the progress 
of the .Central American effort. The 
relative lag may be attributed, at least 
in part, to the huge geographic area en- 
compassed by LAFTA, whose members 
include Mexico and all the Alliance for 
Progress countries in South America ex- 
cept Bolivia. 

In the whole hemispheric movement 
toward economic integration, it will be 
necessary to devise a system of across- 
the-board tariff cuts to replace the pres- 
ent tedious system of product-by- 
product negotiation. But, even at this 
exasperatingly slow rate, more than 
9,000 tariff concessions have been nego- 
tiated. Should the progress be more 
rapid—even to the level of success 
achieved by their neighbors in the Cen- 
tral American states—the trade among 
member countries will equal 40 percent 
of their total export volume. This means 
a vast market will unfold with new Latin 
American consumers for goods produced 
in the LAFTA countries. 

The ultimate goal of economic unifi- 
cation is a single Latin American Com- 
mon Market. When and how this will 
materialize is a matter for the Latin 
Americans themselves to decide. It does 
appear, however, that the mobilization 
of the immeasurable quantities of the 
hemisphere’s human and material re- 
sources is the only logical and meaning- 
ful course in the years ahead. 

A genuine economic union is obstruct- 
ed in many areas by physical conditions 
which hinder the regional movement of 
goods and people. The planners of the 
Alliance for Progress attack this prob- 
lem by paying more attention to physical 
integration through multinational proj- 
ects. The leading example that comes to 
mind is the Pan-American Highway. 
Construction on the missing road link in 
Panama’s Darien Peninsula will eventu- 
ally join the capitals of all the republics 
in North and South America. 

In Central America the Alliance for 
Progress countries are building roads de- 
signed to spur regional trade and devel- 
opment: regional telecommunications, 
improved regional malaria controls and 
power grids are also envisioned in those 
countries. 

In South America the multinational 
road being built along the eastern slopes 
of the Andes will accelerate that region’s 
development. 

To further more of such projects the 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
has established the Pre-Investment 
Fund for Latin American Integration 
with initial resources of $1,615 million. 
The fund will nelp to finance feasibility 
studies of multinational projects. In- 
cluded are a hydroelectric power devel- 
opment in the River Plate basin and a 
continental telecommunications grid. 

Our President has pledged his support 
as a prelude to the summit meeting. He 
has said: 

We are ready to work in close cooperation 
toward an integrated Latin America. 


I am convinced that Latin America’s 
prosperity and our own well-being are 
closely linked and that a common mar- 
ket will better promote two-way trade 
among our nations. Further, I believe 
that economic integration will promote 
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stronger political affinities, leading to a 
better world order. 

In all of this—and in whatever plans 
may develop in the immediate future or 
in the years ahead—the pillar upon 
which the structure rests is the element 
of “self-help.” This lends enormous im- 
petus to private initiative and the free 
enterprise system. It inspires confi- 
dence; it dignifies the individual; it 
builds national pride in achievement. 

What may we expect of the American 
chiefs of state who will meet at Punta 
del Este next month? 

Not a miracle, indeed, but a change of 
pace—a general acceleration of develop- 
ment efforts—a more fruitful partner- 
ship between governments, peoples, and 
agencies. A rededication to the historic 
ideals of Pan-Americanism and the goals 
set forth at Punta del Este, 1961. 

Face-to-face talks by the chiefs of 
state will, I believe, further regional and 
hemispheric unity and introduce a new 
phase of meaningful programs under the 
Alliance for Progress. 

This is what we may expect. I am 
confident this historic event will have 
deep and lasting impact on every coun- 
try of this hemisphere. I am proud of 
our Nation’s role in the careful prepa- 
rations that have already gone into this 
meeting. And I wish President Johnson 
and his associates Godspeed and good 
luck in Punta del Este, 1967. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support the joint congressional 
resolution regarding the forthcoming 
summit meeting of the American chiefs 
of state at Punta del Este in Uruguay, 
and to declare my faith and confidence 
in what can become a new phase of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

The ultimate purpose of the Alliance 
for Progress is to help the people—all of 
the people—of the hemisphere to achieve 
a better life in freedom. 

The avenues that lead toward this ac- 
complishment are multiple and varied, 
but there is one which stands out as a 
main thoroughfare. This is the one 
marked “education.” 

The primacy of learning and teaching 
in the development process was well de- 
scribed by President Johnson when he 
remarked recently to the Ambassadors 
of the Organization of American States: 
em ye must become the passion of us 


The awesome fact exists that, if the 
present rate of increase continues, 
Latin America’s population will soar to 
650 million by the year 2000 and the 
school-age segment will ascend to three 
times its present level. The scope of the 
challenge to governments and to educa- 
tors is enormous. 

Since 1961, the birth year of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, the total enrollment in 
Latin America’s primary schools has 
risen by 23 percent; in secondary schools, 
by 50 percent, and in the universities by 
39 percent. 

However, these encouraging statistics 
are depreciated with a reminder from the 
U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization—UNESCO—+that il- 
literate adults in Latin America exceed 
50 million. And further, there are un- 
counted millions of illiterate school-age 
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children. Hundreds of thousands of new 
classrooms must be constructed. 

In the years of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress 28,000 classrooms have indeed been 
built, and 160,000 teachers have been 
trained. But this represents only a small 
part of what needs to be done. Under 
the impetus of the summit meeting, I am 
confident, these numbers will mount 
steadily and will cut deeply into the 
stagnation of illiteracy. 

Education is recognized the world over 
as a key to social and economic progress 
as well as a valued end in itself. In 
country after country a major objective 
of economic growth is an increase of na- 
tional wealth sufficient to finance schools 
for every child. This emphasis reflects 
the strong political and social demand 
for mass education. 

Throughout the countries of Latin 
America the accomplishments in educa- 
tion, under the Alliance for Progress, 
have been appreciable. We look with 
solid confidence toward a future that will 
bring increased, uninterrupted develop- 
ment in educational achievements. The 
welfare of all of us in this hemisphere 
depends upon it. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, in the first 
5 years of the Alliance for Progress, our 
neighbors to the south have made meas- 
urable progress in their fight against the 
evils of disease, ignorance, and want. 
Numberless statistics attest to this and 
yet the plain fact persists: progress is 
too slow. 

It is my hope that the upcoming meet- 
ing of the American chief executives at 
Punta del Este will afford that needed 
impetus to accelerate and give new sus- 
tenance to the noble goals of the Alli- 
ance. The conference, if successful, 
could do much to unlock the superb en- 
dowments of human talent and harness 
to better use the inestimable natural 
resources of the 230 million people in 
Latin America. 

To be sure, the Alliance for Progress 
must be Latin America’s own revolu- 
tion—a revolution in which the people of 
Latin America recognize their own de- 
ficiencies, make their own reforms, fol- 
low their own leadership, and develop 
and coordinate the great resources which 
they have in such abundance. The 
major supporting pillar of this structure 
is “self-help”—that individual ingredi- 
ent which we shall look for and nurture. 

The resolution before the Congress 
asks our support for the proposal which 
will be under consideration at Punta del 
Este. If the other nations of the hemi- 
sphere take the steps which they them- 
selves have proposed, I believe the United 
States will be prepared to work with 
them in partnership. Toward this end, 
I offer my enthusiastic support. 

We can recognize the efforts already 
made in this direction. Now we must 
do what is necessary to make certain that 
these foundations of progress endure, 
that the pace of building this solid edi- 
fice increases to meet today’s require- 
ments. 

In the midst of our preoccupation with 
our obligations elsewhere—especially 
with the war in Vietnam and the awful 
destruction of life and property—it is 
heartening to witness the efforts of our 
neighbors to the south toward building 
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better lives. This, indeed, is an essential 
part of the Alliance for Progress. 

President Johnson's call for support 
must be answered with our full consider- 
ation and understanding. We owe it to 
ourselves, to our children, and to our 
children’s children—for the destiny of 
the United States is bound inextricably 
with the success or failure of this great 
alliance. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I whole- 
heartedly support House Joint Resolu- 
tion 428, and commend the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs for bringing it to the 
floor. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Finance of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I have 
long since concluded that a massive 
breakthrough in Latin American agricul- 
ture should be a primary goal of the 
Alliance for Progress. The interest of 
the Subcommittee on International Fi- 
nance in Latin American agriculture is 
evident in two recent reports—“The 
Inter-American Development Bank's 
Role in Agricultural Development” of 
August 29, 1966, and “Food for Progress 
in Latin America” of February 8, 1967. 

Latin America, with its rich soil and 
its genial climate, ought to be a land of 
abundant food. Instead, it has allowed 
its agriculture to become the sick man 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

Food production per person in Latin 
America today is actually less than it was 
at the end of World War II. 

For millions of Latin Americans, the 
food crisis predicted by the Reverend 
Thomas Malthus has arrived. People 
are born in hunger, they live in hunger, 
they die in hunger. Often they die just 
because of faulty nutrition. 

In the Peruvian Andes, during my 
study trip to Latin America last year, I 
saw little children sitting on the ground 
chewing coca leaves. The children were 
taking narcotics, against the pains of 
hunger. 

In the Chilean countryside, 140 chil- 
dren out of every 1,000 live births die of 
malnutrition. 

In northeast Brazil, matters are even 
worse. There the death rate in the first 
year of life is 300 to 600 out of every 1,000 
live births. One-third of the people take 
in less than 1,500 calories per day. 

While it is simpler to discuss the im- 
pact of inadequate agricultural develop- 
ment in bare statistical terms, the ulti- 
mate impact is on people. Inadequate 
food production, adverse balance of pay- 
ments, low levels of income—all spell 
hungry people. 

The crowning irony is that Latin 
America, which ought to be exporting 
food surpluses to the rest of the world, is 
increasingly unable to feed its own. It 
now must import some $600 million a 
year in foodstuffs. In 1966, Chile alone 
spent $165 million in scarce foreign ex- 
change on food imports. Yet Chilean 
farm experts told me that at least two- 
mitras of this imported food could have 

been raised on Chile’s fertile soil, if ade- 
quate emphasis had been placed on its 
own agricultural development. 

This grim picture of Latin American 
agricultural stagnation is not an in- 
evitable picture. Latin America could 
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double its food production within the 
next 15 years, both by bringing new lands 
into production and by greatly increas- 
ing the productivity of existing arable 
land. 

Doubling food production in the next 
15 years is a large order; but it is not 
impossible. Latin America has the ca- 
pacity not only of producing its own 
food, but of exporting food to a world 
increasingly in need of it, and thus en- 
hancing its own economic viability. 

Latin America is far more favorably 
situated than Asia or the Middle East in 
the amount of arable land that can be 
brought under cultivation. It is far 
more favorably situated than Asia, the 
Middle East, or Africa in the develop- 
ment of those governmental and private 
institutions necessary for increased agri- 
cultural productivity. 

Widely dispersed throughout Latin 
America can be seen rough prototypes of 
what can and must be done to increase 
Latin American agricultural production 
and productivity—opening new lands, 
new and improved irrigation projects, 
land distribution and reform, producers’ 
cooperatives, better marketing arrange- 
ments, rural electrification, agricultural 
credit programs, agricultural research 
and extension, rural education, expanded 
fertilizer production, crop diversification, 
rural health programs, and farm price 
policies that encourage agricultural 
production. 

What is important now is to move 
forward on a broad front in all these 
ways. Improved seeds will not help if 
there are no extension agents to dis- 
tribute them and explain their use to 
farmers; extension services are of little 
use if credit to buy seeds is not available; 
fertilizers, pesticides, insecticides, and 
water are needed to make the seeds grow; 
improved yields are lost if there are no 
farm-to-market roads on which to trans- 
port the harvest; for many products, 
there must be refrigeration facilities 
along the way or perishables will spoil; 
and all will be in vain if the price the 
farmer receives does not yield him a fair 
return on his investment and labor. 

Institutions are at hand to help, no- 
tably the Inter-American Development 
bank and the general structure of the 
Alliance for Progress. But the Alliance 
for Progress can become an alliance for 
stagnation without broad and steady 
progress in agriculture. 

The governments of most of the coun- 
tries in the alliance and the various aid 
agencies alike have been responsive to 
two kinds of pressure. The wealthy 
want—and have gotten—investment in 
industry and in the public works that 
benefit them most. The urban poor 
want—and desperately mneed—invest- 
ment in low-cost housing and health 
facilities. But there has been no com- 
parable voting strength for agriculture, 
and it has figured very little in annual 
national budgets. 

The sources for agricultural invest- 
ment must be found, starting in Latin 
America itself. The recapture of flight 
eapital is one way. The countries must, 
by law or by luring, keep native capital 
available for use at home, instead of 
allowing it to fly to Europe. Anyone 
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familiar with the Israel bond drives in 
the United States is familiar with a 
model which could be moved into Latin 
America, eombining patriotism and profit 
for native investors who now turn 
abroad. 

Another great potential source is the 
disproportionate amounts of national 
budgets now being spent on Armed 
Forces. Mexico has set an excellent ex- 
ample in this regard. That country's 
agricultural investment has been in- 
creased, and the amount has come from 
the budget of the Armed Forces. 

Latin America abounds with stunning 
examples of military waste. In the har- 
bor of Rio de Janeiro, I saw an aircraft 
carrier, purchased by Brazil from the 
United Kingdom. It has no planes as 
yet. Was that carrier necessary? 

In Colombia, at Cali, on one side of the 
road is the splendid air force academy; 
on the other is a vast slum. 

The existence of substantial armed 
forces demonstrably contributes to in- 
ternal instability. Such forces are a 
drain on any economy, even ours. To 
the underdeveloped economy, they can 
be a disaster. 

All of Latin America is pledged to settle 
disputes through the United Nations or 
the Organization of American States. 
Oversize Armed Forces could be the first 
sacrifice to meet the cost of a desperately 
needed agricultural expansion. 

The best estimates I have been able to 
come by suggest that the present $1.5 
billion a year investment in Latin Amer- 
ican agriculture—$1 billion by the coun- 
tries themselves, and $500,000,000 in for- 
eign aid—needs to be doubled if a Latin 
American food crisis is to be avoided. 

Agriculture has consistently been 
shortchanged by the Latin American 
countries themselves, and by the foreign 
aid agencies. On the private side, haci- 
enda owners long ago found that they 
could make an adequate living despite 
very poor production on the hacienda, 
and so plowed their savings into Euro- 
pean banks rather than back into their 
own land. Other Latin American cap- 
italists have preferred to invest in local 
industries, apartment houses, or office 
buildings, rather than in a stagnating 
agriculture. On the public side, agricul- 
tural investment has played a pitifully 
small role in governmental budgets. 

The foreign aid story is much the 
same. Only a small fraction of foreign 
aid to Latin America has gone into agri- 
culture—9 percent of the World 
Bank’s aid, 10 percent of the Interna- 
tional Development Association’s aid, 16 
percent of U.S. bilateral aid, and 2244 
percent of the aid of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

What is needed, thus, is a greater 
mobilizing of its own resources in favor 
of agriculture by the Latin American 
countries, and more foreign aid, specifi- 
cally directed at agriculture, by the 
United States and other wealthy coun- 
tries of the world. 

That is why the central point of House 
Joint Resolution 428— the Congress 
supports an increase in assistance under 
the Alliance for Progress for programs 
of educational and agricultural moderni- 
zation and improvement of health! 
makes sense. The President, in his mes- 
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sage, estimated that $900 million addi- 
tional over the next 5 years would be 
dedicated to these ends. Since, as I have 
said, Latin American agriculture alone 
needs an additional one-half billion a 
year in foreign aid, or 242 billion over a 
5-year period, the Presidential pledge of 
$900 million for agriculture and educa- 
tion and health is much less than will 
be needed by Latin America from the 
community of wealthy Northern Hemi- 
sphere nations. 

But it is a start, and a good one. 

With the other facets of the resolu- 
tion—the pledges of support to a Latin 
American common market, and to multi- 
national projects—I have no quarrel. 
But they are of secondary importance to 
the overriding objective of helping the 
Latin Americans to make a kind of 
“demonstration continent” of how to 
double food production in 15 years. 

I hope House Joint Resolution 428 will 
be overwhelmingly adopted. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud to take part in the forward step 
in Western Hemisphere relations which 
is symbolized by House Joint Resolution 
428, marking the support of the Congress 
for the forthcoming Punta del Este sum- 
mit meeting and for new directions in 
the economic integration of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

The people of the 36th Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, have a growing interest in our 
country’s relationship with Latin Amer- 
ica, partly because the new Ambassador 
to the Organization of American States, 
Hon. Sol M. Linowitz, was for years a 
business and civic leader in Rochester, 
N.Y. In his preparation for the upcom- 
ing conference, and in his testimony be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee on this resolution, Ambassador Lino- 
witz has demonstrated how quickly and 
ably he has grasped the directions and 
needs of our Western Hemisphere rela- 
tionships and policies. 

In light of the great interest of my 
constituents in this resolution, and in 
the Ambassador’s work, I insert into the 
Recorp at this time, the text of my com- 
munication to the 36th Congressional 
District on this issue: 

A very important meeting will soon take 
place in Uruguay. Leaders of our Nation will 
join with those from the other countries of 
North and South America for a Latin Amer- 
ican summit conference. 

Over a great many years, the United 
States has been tied by the bond of freedom 
to the development of this hemisphere. The 
resources we have devoted to encouraging co- 
operative effort constitute an impressive rec- 
ord of assistance. Where hunger, ignorance, 
and disease once seemed all that Latin Amer- 
ica could look forward to, the self-help proj- 
ects which the United States has sponsored 
now are blazing trails of progress. 

But, as is the case in any such large-scale 
undertaking, much remains to be done in 
order to assure a positive future for Latin 
America. By the year 2000, nearly one bil- 
lion people will live in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—and two-thirds of them will be in 
Latin America. Thus, jobs, homes, and 
classrooms will be needed in increasing num- 
bers. Farm production and economic ex- 
pansion will require nurturing. 

In recognition of the cooperative spirit 
among the American nations that will be 
essential im securing these goals, the Latin 
American summit meeting is being called. 
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I have pledged my support to the objec- 
tives of the Conference. I also have given my 
endorsement to the joint action of the 
House and Senate in adopting a resolution 
recommending appropriate assistance to the 
concept of a Latin American Common Mar- 
ket and to further Alliance for Progress pro- 
grams of educational and agricultural mod- 
ernization and health improvement. 

Geographical boundaries must never be 
barriers to the greatness that men and 
women can bring about through common 
concern. We are, in my belief, headed for 
this greatness in the hemisphere, and I hope 
the forthcoming meeting adds to its achieve- 
ment, 


Mr. Chairman, my support for House 
Joint Resolution 428 is coupled with the 
hope that should significant progress 
toward a Latin American common mar- 
ket be made at Punta del Este, the 
United States should look toward active 
participation in such a free trade area, 
participation which should include a 
thorough reappraisal of current U.S. 
trade restrictions on many commodities 
produced by our neighbors in the 
hemisphere. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to join my colleagues in recommending 
House adoption of the joint resolution 
before us—a resolution designed to sup- 
port the other American Republics in a 
historic new phase of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

I believe this action is long overdue 
and one that would put a firm congres- 
sional endorsement on the principle of 
greater U.S. participation in an ex- 
panded and more dynamic Alliance 
program, 

During the last 6 years the Alliance 
for Progress has ignited a new spark 
in Latin America. Their application of 
the principle of self-help has improved 
their fundamental condition of life. It 
has provided, where none existed before: 
medical facilities to prolong their life, 
and schools to free them from the pit- 
fall of ignorance as they prepare to face 
the problems of their new environment. 

As a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, as well as its Subcom- 
mittee on Latin American Affairs, I have 
consistently urged closer hemispheric 
cooperation to speed economic growth, to 
help establish a strong Latin American 
Common Market, and accelerate im- 
provements in education, agriculture, 
and health for our 230 million fellow citi- 
zens living in the neighboring republics 
to the south. 

I feel there is a critical need for a 
major new effort to stimulate increased 
public and private financial investment 
in multinational and other regional civil 
works projects, such as road and bridge 
building, construction of dams for irri- 
gation and flood control, development of 
hydroelectric plants for power genera- 
tion, and design of modern intra- and 
international communications networks. 

These are only a few of the reasons 
why I believe that an overwhelming ex- 
pression of support for the President at 
the Punta del Este Conference will go a 
long way to promote the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress—and renew our 
pledge of active cooperation with our 
sister republics in the Western Hemi- 
sphere in creating a better way of life for 
all our people in the future. 
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In this way, we will also be making a 
major contribution to world peace—by 
helping eliminate human misery—which 
in my opinion is the chief cause of unrest 
and dissatisfaction in the developing 
countries. 

The Punta del Este Conference, I pre- 
dict, will be historic. Decisions made 
there in consideration of the six-point 
agenda will set major progressive forces 
in action. The final outcome, I am sure, 
will help Latin America break through 
the barriers which have caused it to lag 
behind in the signal advances of the 20th 
century. 

All points on the agenda are of vital 
importance. And I know that President 
Johnson will, with his colleagues, work 
toward incisive action on each. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States, 
through the Alliance for Progress, has 
given Latin America hope, and, conse- 
quently, as they work their own land and 
participate in their own community’s de- 
velopment, a new attitude has emerged 
in Latin America. 

Today, a vigorous, competent and con- 
fident new generation are determined to 
see realized in their own time the un- 
conditional defeat of hunger, disease, 
and illiteracy. The passage of the reso- 
lution before us can serve as the vehicle 
that can help them build a strong, pros- 
perous Latin America, loyal to its his- 
tory, its traditions, and its friends. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
the resolution before us. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, in a 
few weeks, President Johnson will be 
departing for Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
to participate with Latin American 
chiefs of state in acting upon a set of 
bold objectives for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

This is only the second time in the long 
history of United States-Latin American 
relations that the hemisphere’s heads of 
state will have come together. This 
meeting at the American summit is, in it- 
self, of historic importance. It comes at 
a time when tyranny has declined, when 
free elections are the order of the day, 
when the spirit of progress and change 
is the dominant theme in Latin America. 

But this meeting of Presidents is not 
being convoked merely to dramatize the 
fact that this peaceful revolution is tak- 
ing place. It is primarily a meeting that 
will enable the hemisphere’s chief exec- 
utives to take a hard look at present and 
future prospects of this revolution in 
freedom and, then, to make decisions 
that will accelerate its pace, deepen its 
impact, and broaden its opportunities. 

There is about this meeting an aura of 
great undertaking. There is a sense of 
historymaking about it. We have 
reached the point where it is obvious 
that Latin America is on the march. 
There is a sense of urgency in the hemis- 
phere that swift and decisive steps must 
be taken if Latin America is to assume a 
strong and positive role in the world of 
the future. A new breed of leadership 
has come on the scene, and whether they 
can be classified as either of the demo- 
cratic left“ or the “progressive right,” 
they share a common awareness that 
Latin Americans must take bold steps to- 
gether toward self-generating progress 
and regional fulfillment. 
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Latin American leadership today con- 
sists not only of men of vision; they are 
also very practical men. They are pre- 
pared to make new and difficult decisions. 
They are prepared to take new actions 
and strike out in new directions where 
bolder men once feared to tread. They 
are aware that economic integration of 
the region will be a long time in the mak- 
ing, that it will require grappling with 
many complexities of an economic na- 
ture and that, indeed, it will entail con- 
fronting difficult political problems. But 
Latin American leaders are determined 
to take these steps and to press forward 
on this road to progress. 

The Latin Americans cannot, however, 
embark on this historic adventure alone. 
We must accompany them. We must 
go with them in the sense that we en- 
courage them to take these vital steps. 
We must support their efforts to form 
a common market. We must continue 
our role as a partner—the role we have 
performed in the long history of the in- 
ter-American system and the role we 
have taken so far in the 6-year-old Al- 
liance for Progress. As a partner in the 
redoubled effort ahead, we must give 
some indication of our readiness to help. 
We must respond at this historic turning 
point in Latin American development 
with a strong and clear intention of 
significant support. 

President Johnson has asked us, in 
effect, to show the Latin American peo- 
ple and their leaders that the American 
people are united in their desire to do 
our part in this great undertaking. The 
President wants to go to this meeting of 
American leaders with the assurance 
that he has the confidence and the sup- 
port of Congress as he outlines our part- 
nership role. 

Secretary Rusk put it this way: 

The President might, of course, go to this 
meeting without consulting the Congress, 
and present his own views on what our re- 
sponse would be, subject to subsequent ac- 
tion by the Congress. But he would much 
prefer to be able to set forth the intentions 
of the Government of the United States—of 
the Congress as well as the President. This 
does got mean that resolution before you is 
intended to supplant the normal procedures 
for authorization and appropriation by the 
Congress. But the President wants to be 
able to say that if other nations of the 
Hemisphere take the steps that they them- 
selves have proposed, the United States will 
be prepared to work with them in partner- 
ship. In proportion to what we expect the 
Latin American nations to undertake, our 
contribution would be small—but it would 
be of crucial importance. 


As Secretary Rusk clearly stated, the 
resolution is not intended to bind the 
Congress to any specific commitment or 
sum of money. The Secretary has also 
made it clear that the United States 
has no intention of pledging specific 
amounts at the summit meeting. The 
sole surpose of this resolution is to say 
to the Latin Americans that if they 
themselves are ready to move decisively 
we will be at their side. 

As a matter of fact this resolution 
commits the Congress to nothing it has 
not already pledged when the United 
States became a partner in the Alliance 
for Progress. We are saying here what 
we said almost 6 years ago: we will go 
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along with you as eager partners so long 
as your self-help performance continues. 

Passage of this resolution is urgent 
simply because time is running out be- 
fore the summit meeting convenes. As 
has been explained, the President could 
not come to Congress before the hemi- 
sphere's foreign ministers agreed to the 
summit meeting last month. Once that 
decision was made, the President acted 
quickly, and he consulted with many 
congressional leaders before submitting 
his request. 

In the months ahead we will have full 
time and opportunity to decide how 
much we are to commit to Latin Amer- 
ican development and for how long. For 
now, what is needed is a clear demon- 
stration of confidence in our Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which has carefully 
studied this legislation and brought it 
before us by a strong bipartisan vote, 
and confidence in the President, in the 
Alliance for Progress, and in the deter- 
mination of the Latin American people 
at this crucial juncture in the history of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
issue before us is not whether we should 
or should not work with our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors to promote the well-being 
of this hemisphere—nor is it whether 
we believe in the underlying objectives 
of the Alliance for Progress. On these 
issues, we are in agreement. The real 
issue—the only issue—is whether we 
should at this time give the President a 
blank check to fill in as he sees fit. 

One point let us keep in mind. For 
the past 6 years we have contributed $1 
billion annually to help our South 
American neighbors. Now, with little or 
no consideration, this body is asked to 
commit itself to an additional sum—an 
undetermined sum—a minimum of at 
least 81 ½ billion to be spent over a 5- 
year period. Surely no one in this body 
is so naive as to think that we will not 
be called upon to honor the far-reaching 
commitment of this resolution if it 
passes. Surely no one in this body is 
unaware of the consequences likely to 
result from this resolution. 

Now to a Kansan, 81 ½ billion is a lot 
of money. It is a lot of money when you 
have it—it is a lot of money when you 
do not have it. Apparently, our South 
American neighbors do not agree with 
me, according to the Washington Post 
on March 16, 1967. 

President Johnson's proposal for a $1.5 bil- 
Hon increase in U.S. aid for Latin America 


was described by Latin diplomats today as 
“absolutely insufficient” and "a pittance.” 


We are already more than $330 bil- 
lion in debt and when June 30, 1967, rolls 
around, we will find that billions more 
will have been added to the deficit. Al- 
ready, the President has told us that ex- 
penditures will exceed revenues in fiscal 
1968. Where do we get the money? The 
President has not indicated that he in- 
tends to cut down on his Great Society 
programs. Costs of the war in Vietnam 
are mounting. Is there anyone in this 
body who can stand up and state that 
peace is just around the corner or that 
the war costs in Vietnam are going to 
decline? Can anyone gaze into his 
crystal ball and determine what other 
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commitments we may be called upon to 
honor next year or the year after? Un- 
der these circumstances, commitments 
of this nature should be on a year-to- 
year basis. But here we are asked to 
buy a “pig in the poke,” not for 1 year, 
but 5. 

It is unfortunate that the President 
has placed himself and the Congress in 
such an awkward and embarrassing po- 
sition by requesting such a commitment. 
The President stated in his message of 
March 13: 

I could go to the summit meeting with 
the President's executive authority and 
reach understandings with our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors on behalf of this country. 


It is clear to all of us that he could do 
that. What he could not do on that 
basis would be to pledge more than our 
support and cooperation for the dis- 
cussed objectives. The President deems 
it necessary to go to the conference with 
a commitment from Congress giving him 
our blessing and the power to bind us to 
far-reaching and expensive agreements. 
It should be made crystal clear to our 
neighbors that the implementation of 
any such agreements is a matter requir- 
ing congressional consent. We are in- 
terested, we are concerned, and we will 
pledge the support of progress within 
the Alliance—but to give the President 
our proxy with no more facts before us 
than we have now—is more than should 
be asked of this body. 

The President refers to this resolution 
as being in the democratic tradition of 
partnership between the Executive and 
the Congress. What we have instead is a 
sterling example of what partnership 
has been under President Johnson. The 
President has lost sight of partnership 
as I know it. Submitting this resolution 
to Congress less than one month before 
the all-important conference, talking 
about our guidance and counsel when 
there is no time for study, throwing out a 
figure of $1.5 billion and admitting it is 
only an estimate—but insisting we give 
this resolution our approval so as to in- 
dicate “partnership’—I do not buy it, 
Mr. Chairman. And I have grave doubts 
that we have the funds in the Treasury 
to buy this resolution in terms of what it 
will cost us over the next 5 years. 

I shall not support this resolution in its 
present form. If it should pass—I am 
hopeful that the other body will show 
more wisdom in its action. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend to my colleagues an editorial in the 
Miami Herald of March 17, 1967, sup- 
porting the resolution which we have 
adopted. I think this editorial clearly 
and convincingly states the case for the 
adoption of this resolution by the House. 


From the Miami Herald, Mar. 17, 1967] 
A BUTTRESS FOR LATIN Am 

A report by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank provides an excellent text for the 
Presidential team which is urging Congress 
to approve in principle a stepped-up aid pro- 
gram for Latin America. 

The IADB’s figures show that Latin Amer- 
ica is falling behind other underdeveloped 
areas in its share of the world export market, 

This is a relative condition since the value 
of hemisphere exports rose significantly. 
Those of Asia and Africa, however, rose much 
faster. 
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This fact will concern the chiefs of Amer- 
ican states when they meet in Punta del Este 
next month. This is why President Johnson, 
who will attend, asked Congress to approve 
his aid program before he sets out for the 
conference. 

The increased appropriation for the Ali- 
ance for Progress, spread over five years, is 
only part of the package. The Latin Ameri- 
can presidents will be more interested in an 
inclusive Common Market that will wipe out 
trade barriers in the New World and form 
a united front in the push for foreign 
markets. 

The IADB report underscores this need. 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright, influential head of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, is prop- 
erly cautious about giving the President's 
proposals blanket endorsement before the 
details are clear. However, as Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk told Congress, the Presi- 
dent wants no blank check but “an expres- 
sion of intent at the highest level.” 

The proposals seem well hedged by insist- 
ence that the beneficiaries must do every- 
thing possible to help themselves. 

Assistance for the other Americas is one 
part of the foreign aid program that has 
the widest support in this country. This is 
the area of our primary interest as well as 
a large and growing trading partner. 

Congress, of course, should not act with 
undue haste. But a formal assurance that 
Latin America will receive priority would 
reinforce a basic policy and strengthen the 
President’s hand in the Punta del Este talks. 

It would be a serious handicap if the 
President must face his colleagues while 
Congress hesitates to back him up. 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the pending res- 
olution. I think it is essential that the 
President take with him to Punta del 
Este next month the support of the Con- 
gress for the new steps that are proposed 
to be taken to achieve effective develop- 
ment in Latin America. 

The resolve that has already been dem- 
onstrated by our partners in the Alliance 
for Progress to move toward greater eco- 
nomic integration through the establish- 
ment of a common market is commenda- 
ble. We should stand ready to do what- 
ever we can to assist the transition proc- 
ess. And we should demonstrate our 
willingness to consider further contribu- 
tions to the multinational projects now 
being funded by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

Our passage of this resolution this eve- 
ning in no way commits us to any spe- 
cific future authorizations or appropria- 
tions. This is clear in the language of 
the resolution, and in the committee re- 
port and I commend my colleagues on 
the minority side of the committee for 
their diligence in clarifying this point. 

It is vital that we express our support 
for the movements toward economic in- 
tegration, and I think our action will 
contribute toward the success of the 
summit conference. As the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York pointed 
out in his article in the current issue of 
Foreign Affairs: 

If it fails, Americans—North and South— 
will have lost an opportunity for action that 
may not recur for many years if at all. 


I urge the adoption of this resolution 
with strong bipartisan support and with 
unanimous consent I include the article 
by Senator Javits, Last Chance for a 
Common Market” in the RECORD. 
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URGENCIES IN LATIN AMERICA: LAST CHANCE 
FOR A COMMON MARKET 
(By Jacos K. Javrrs) 

Early in April the Presidents of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere will meet to 
consider the urgent and unresolyed prob- 
lems in which they haye common interests. 
They will undoubtedly take special cogni- 
zance of the inadequate rates of economic 
growth in Latin America and will attempt to 
agree on new measures to accelerate de- 
velopment, Experts have been meeting and 
proposing solutions to this problem for 
many years. What makes this summit con- 
ference so important, however, is that it is 
capable of overcoming the major obstacle to 
all previously proposed solutions: the lack 
of decisive, high-level leadership toward 
economic integration. 

If the summit conference suceeds, it could 
equal in importance the Rio Conference of 
1947, the Bogota Conference of 1960 and 
the Punta del Este Conference of 1961. If it 
fails, Americans—North and South—will 
have lost an opportunity for action that may 
not recur for many years, if at all. 

If the presidents fail to grapple with the 
difficult decisions involved in speeding up 
economic development, they will be ignoring 
the demands of the people of Latin America 
for a higher standard of living, and thereby 
exposing the continent to the threat of grow- 
ing and possibly uncontrollable stress and 
violence. The choice facing them today is 
between the risk of instability caused by 
rapid economic progress and the pos- 
sibility of violent revolution born out of 
frustration and anger. Unquestionably, the 
choice must be for decisive but peaceful 
measures to bring about rapid economic de- 
velopment—accepting the risks of tempo- 
rary instability while it is being achieved. 
To reach this goal, the summit conference 
must put the prestige and power of the 
hemisphere’s highest political leaders behind 
a continental approach to the economic 
problems of Latin America, and outline a 
new strategy based on this approach as well 
as on the lessons and achievements of the 
last five years. 

This strategy, it is clear, must include the 
creation of a genuine Latin American Com- 
mon Market. Because past experience has 
shown that agreement in principle is not 
enough, a definite timetable for negotiating 
a common market treaty must be decided 
upon. A start must be made, too, on several 
major supporting projects which are multi- 
national in scope: improved national de- 
velopment planning; coordinated and attain- 
able programs for regional development; 
arrangements for more effective participa- 
tion by the private sector in national and 
regional development; and more adequate 
external financial and technical assistance. 

Agreement in principle on the part of the 
United States also will not be enough. To 
make this new strategy succeed, our govern- 
ment will be called on to take measures which 
will not always be popular in Congress or in 
our business community. 

Admittedly this is a difficult undertaking. 
Success may well depend on a concerted ef- 
fort by opinion-makers throughout the 
hemisphere to obtain political and public 
acceptance for it. To accomplish this, there 
is a need for an Action Committee for a Latin 
American Common Market, patterned after 
the Monnet Committee which did so much 
to gain approval of the European Economic 
Community (E.E.C.). Steps have already 
been taken to organize such an effort for 
Latin America. 


Two years ago, I invited the leaders of 
democratic political parties and trade unions 
of the Americas and Latin American leaders 
devoted to the cause of democratic reform 
and unity to join me in the establishment of 
an Action Committee for a Latin American 
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Fifteen years ago the success of the Mar- 
shall Plan was assured because the Eu- 
countries realized early that their 
national economic problems were not ex- 
clusively their own, but part of Europe's gen- 
eral economic crisis. They recognized that 
they could not resolve these difficulties in- 
dividually, but that by working together 
with common objectives and a single purpose 
they could achieve rapid economic recovery. 
Although there are some leaders in Latin 
America who understand this principle, they 
have not had the necessary support to gal- 
vanize a continental effort. Others, while 
acknowledging the need for joint action, have 
not been willing to assume the leadership. 
The example of Europe is clear. If the 
goals of economic growth and social reform 
set forth in the Alliance Charter are to be 
achieved in our lifetime, that example should 
be followed. 
1 

It is generally agreed that the rate of eco- 
nomic development in Latin America is dan- 
gerously slow. After five years of the Al- 
Hance for Progress, and six years of two ex- 
periments in economic integration, the con- 
tinent is still faced with serious food short- 
ages, inadequate housing, insufficient indus- 
trial production and limited internal and ex- 
ternal markets. The Latin American Free 
Trade Association (LAFTA) and the Central 
American Common Market (C.A.C.M.) were 
both o: in 1960 as a basic Latin Amer- 
ican contribution to the solution of these 
problems. But progress has been dis- 
couraging—especially in LAFTA. 

Several important factors have contributed 
to the Hmited progress under LAFTA. For 
one, tariff cutting is permissive and com- 
modity-by-commodity rather than auto- 
matic or across-the-board. As a result, 
sensitive items, including industrial prod- 
ucts, remain protected behind high tariffs in 
such countries as Argentina, Brazil and 
Mexico. Hardly any industrial products 
which are of vital importance in creating a 
regional market have been subject to sig- 
nificant tariff cuts. National economic poli- 
cies are not being coordinated adequately. 
The organization lacks a central executive to 
give the Treaty of Montevideo greater mo- 
mentum and a high-level political body to 
give it clear policy direction and the capacity 
to act. Complementary agreements, de- 
signed to accelerate regional industrial de- 
velopment, have proven too complex to be 
really effective. Lack of an executive has 
also meant that joint planning and joint de- 
velopment activities have been neglected. 

This is not to say that C.A.C.M. and toa 
lesser degree LAFTA have made no progress 
at all. In Central America, intrazonal ex- 
ports have expanded from $33 million in 1960 
to $140 million in 1965. Among the five 
member countries, 92.5 percent of all trade is 
now free of restriction, and the proportion of 
their trade which is intraregional has grown 
from 7.2 to 18.7 percent. 

Progress toward the elimination of regional 
trade restrictions in LAFTA, which now in- 
cludes Mexico and all of South America, has 
been slower. Nevertheless, even with the 
built-in limitations of a loose, voluntary or- 
ganization, its exports have increased from 
$775 million in 1962 to $1.4 billion in 1965, 
or from 6 to 11.3 percent of the total trade 
of the member nations. Nearly ten thousand 
tariff concessions have been negotiated in 
five years. 

In December 1966, LAFTA ministers meet- 
ing in Montevideo approved a resolution to 
establish a permanent Council of Ministers 
as the organization's top policy-making body. 
Since this constitutes a change in the treaty, 


Common Market. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camar- 
go and I have now formed an com- 
mittee of Latin American, U.S., European 
and Canadian leaders to lay down the basis 
for the larger Action Committee. 
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member parliaments will have to ratify it. 
At the same time, foreign ministers of the 
member countries approved a resolution 
which could result in LAFTA members tak- 
ing a common position toward third coun- 
tries and toward international organizations. 
Also, the meeting of three Latin American 
presidents, and representatives of two others, 
in Bogota last August endorsed the move 
toward full economic integration of Latin 
America. 

These are small gains, but they provide a 
source of encouragement to the Latin Ameri- 
can leaders who are working for a truly inte- 
grated continental market, These men are 
not visionaries, but political and business 
leaders who are committed to finding the 
means to resolve their problems. My own 
conversations with experts and political and 
business leaders over the last four years have 
persuaded me that there is an overwhelming 
case to be made for the immediate establish- 
ment of a Latin American Common Market 
built on the progress already made by 
LAFTA and the Central American Common 
Market. Of course, the decision to establish 
@ common market, in what form and by 
what timetable, must be made by the lead- 
ers of Latin America themselves. 

One approach was suggested in the report 
issued by Raul Prebisch, José Mayobre, Felipe 
Herrera and Carlos Sanz de Santamaria in 
April 1965 in to a request by Presi- 
dent Frei of Chile. It envisages a single con- 
tinent-wide common market composed of all 
of Latin America and including the Central 
American Common Market as a single unit. 
The common market would be built on inte- 
gration machinery already in being, such 
as the Inter-American Committee on the Al- 
liance for Progress (C.I.A.P.) and the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and on agree- 
ments that would go beyond the provisions 
of the Treaty of Montevideo. The principles 
embodied in these agreements would super- 
sede conflicting provisions of the Treaty. 
The report lays down certain basic principles 
that would govern the common market's 
trade, regional investment, monetary and fi- 
nancial policies, its treatment of the less de- 
veloped members of the common market, and 
the role of indigenous and foreign private 
enterprise in the development of Latin 
America. Under this plan, tariffs on intra- 
regional trade would be reduced in ten years 
to a level not exceeding 20 percent; non- 
tariff barriers would be correspondingly re- 
duced and eliminated automatically within 
the same period. The total elimination of 
restrictions would be the final objective, but 
it would be achieved gradually, on the basis 
of experience gained during the first ten 
years of the market. 

The report also recommends the establish- 
ment of more effective institutions to govern 
the affairs of the common market. A coun- 
cil of ministers would have the supreme 
power of decision within the market; deci- 
sions would be based on unanimous agree- 
ment and the right to veto would be restrict- 
ed. The executive authority of the commu- 
nity would be vested in an executive board 
of four to six members and there would be 
a provision for a Latin American parliament 
to focus public attention on key issues facing 
the common market and to foster greater 
public support for the principle of integra- 
tion. A financial body would be created to 
promote regional investment, and an ad hoc 
conciliation committee would act as a su- 
preme court in resolving disputes arising 
from differing interpretations of the agree- 
ments governing the common market or the 
regulations issued by the executive board. 

Another set of proposals that could lead 
to a Latin American Common Market were 
fashioned by four hundred business leaders 
from North and South America as members 
of the Inter-American Council for Commerce 
and Production (C.I.C.¥.P.). In its closing 
declaration after a meeting in Mexico City 
last May, the Council declared its support 
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for the acceleration of economic integration 
in Latin America. 

Specifically, the Council called for closer 
coordination of the activities of LAFTA and 
the C.A.C.M., and a more direct and effective 
involvement of businessmen in these orga- 
nizations. CJ. C. TP. also urged coordination 
of monetary policies, foreign exchange prob- 
lems, taxation, social legislation, treatment 
of foreign investors and tariff policy. In ad- 
dition, the Council called for accelerated 
and automatic reduction of tariffs and other 
restrictions and greater encouragement of 
industrial complementation agreements. The 
declaration emphasized the importance of 
monetary stability to the success of economic 
integration and to the effective coordination 
of balance-of-payments and investment poli- 
cies, It also stated that new integration 
arrangements must specifically deal with the 
great differences currently existing in the 
average incidence of customs tarifis and in 
the degree of economic development of the 
Latin American countries. 

It is obvious, then, that important econ- 
omists, businessmen and political leaders are 
already on record in favor of the principle 
of a Latin American Common Market. It 
now remains for the hemisphere’s presidents 
to make the decision to start negotiations 
on a treaty, set a timetable for the drafting 
of a treaty, appoint a high-level committee 
to negotiate it, and establish terms of refer- 
ence to guide the negotiations. 

Although the form of the proposed com- 
mon market is clearly for the leaders of 
Latin America to decide, I would like to set 
forth what I believe should be some of the 
terms of reference. 

The pro Latin American Common 
Market should: (I) lead to free trade within 
the common market area within a fixed 
timetable and on an automatic basis of 
across-the-board, phased reductions; (2) 
institute development policies to generate 
more rapid industrial expansion and higher 
agricultural productivity; (3) be outward 
looking; (4) have a low common external 
tariff; (5) give only temporary protection 
to infant industries and at moderate and 
gradually decreasing levels; (6) accord fair 
treatment to private domestic and foreign 
investment; (7) encourage competition and 
discourage monopolies; and (8) provide for 
the relatively free movement of capital and 
labor within the region. 

An institutional framework with a strong 
central executive and strong political di- 
rection would seem to be a requirement. 
Whether the gap between LAFTA and a Latin 
American Common Market should be bridged 
in a single step or in a series of steps is 
properly a subject for negotiation, but what- 
ever road is taken, a continent-wide and 
fully integrated common market should be 
attained within a period of time fixed in a 
treaty. Progress by sectors or by sub- 
regional common markets should be fully 
examined in this light. 

One hopes that, concurrent with efforts to 
establish a common market, the leaders of 
Latin America will agree on specific multi- 
national projects to improve the infrastruc- 
ture of the hemisphere, for such projects in 
the fields of electric power, transportation 
and communications can help lay a sound 
basis for more extensive integration. Some 
progress has already been made in this field. 
Last July, the Board of Directors of the Inter- 
American Development Bank established a 
Pre-investment Fund for Latin American 
Integration to originate, encourage and fi- 
nance studies which will lead to multina- 
tional projects of significance to Latin 
American development and integration. In 
September 1966, the Development and Re- 
sources Corporation of New York submitted 
to the Bank a comprehensive report outlin- 
ing for the Pre-investment Fund an initial 
program of action, a method of approach and 
a series of nineteen studies. They range 
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from the promotion of heavy industry to the 
development of electric power (the Salto 
Grande Hydroelectric Project involving Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay, the Joint Tumbes 
River Development Project involving Ecuador 
and Peru) and the interconnection of Cen- 
tral American Power Systems. 

Some significant multinational projects 
are already beyond the study stage. For ex- 
ample, Paraguay, Brazil and Argentina are 
involved in a hydroelectric power venture— 
the Acaray Project. Brazil and Argentina 
have a ten million k.w. hydroelectric project 
on the Parana River under serious considera- 
tion. The Pampas de Olmos irrigation and 
hydroelectric project, which would greatly 
benefit Peru and surrounding countries, has 
been the subject of a careful study financed 
by the U.N. Special Fund and the Peruvian 
Government. 

One multinational effort vitally necessary 
to the progress of integration is improved 
communications within Latin America and 
between North and South America. The 
present inadequacies of communication 
among the American nations are incongruous 
in this age of space miracles. They prevent 
the free exchange of ideas and information 
and have been a major obstacle to effective 
inter-American political and economic rela- 
tions. One way of markedly improving the 
situation would be to establish an inter- 
American television system, making use of 
the present television facilities on both con- 
tinents, but utilizing communications satel- 
lites for transmission between Latin Ameri- 
can nations and between the continents. It 
could be established as a regional system or 
as part of the worldwide communications 
satellite system known as Intelsat (Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Satellite Consor- 
tium). The project might start as an 
educational TV system, the cost of which 
could be substantially offset by sharing 
facilities with telephone and telegraph traf- 
fic. At a later stage the system could be 
expanded for commercial TV programming, 
if the participants so desire.* 


mr 


It is generally understood that the reduc- 
tion of tariffs by itself will not bring about 
rapid economic development or a rapid 
increase in intraregional trade in Latin 
America. In Europe, the E.E.C.’s gradual 
tariff reduction has taken place in the con- 
text of highly competitive industrial socie- 
ties. It was these competitive forces which 
made tariff reductions effective as a spur to 
trade and industry. 

In Latin America the level of industrial 
development is relatively low, Industry 
operates in an atmosphere of limited com- 
petition and low-volume production. A 
conscious national effort must be made to 


2 According to a recent study made by 
highly qualified American communications 
experts, a regional system could be estab- 
lished with a satellite of advanced design 
and a minimum of seven major earth sta- 
tions, utilizing existing radio and TV sta- 
tions and microwave distribution systems. 
The annual cost of operating and amortizing 
the system, including recurring costs for the 
new TV program material, is estimated to be 
approximately $45 million. If the system 
is shared with telephone and telegraph serv- 
ices, it is estimated that it could earn $15 
million annually within a few years and 
could break even in five to ten years. The 
cost of developing the initial educational 
TV programs seven days a week in two lan- 
guages would be approximately $44 million 
a year. The initial cost involved in acquir- 
ing and launching the satellites, and build- 
ing the earth stations and other ground 
facilities would require about $80 million, 
according to the experts. The cost of devel- 
oping this network could be shared between 
the public and private sectors. 
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stimulate economic development, with pri- 
vate enterprise playing a major role in de- 
lineating and executing carefully devised 
development plans. Improvement of na- 
tional development planning should receive 
the highest priority and the most strenuous 
support. 

How effectively the private sector may par- 
ticipate in Latin American development willl 
be determined by its own willingness to meet 
the requirements of the times, by the invest- 
ment climate created by governments and by 
the precise role assigned to it in the treaty 
establishing a common market. 

It is clear that private enterprise—both 
domestic and foreign—has contributed enor- 
mously to Latin America’s development, and 
that today the economies of South and Cen- 
tral America are overwhelmingly based on 
private enterprise. It is in Latin America's 
interest—and ours—that this should be so 
in the future. It is true that the private 
sector in Latin America has yet to demon- 
strate that it can meet the material needs of 
the people or that it is ready to accept its 
obligations to society. A considerable seg- 
ment of private business in Latin America 
does not seem to have learned the lessons 
that private enterprise in the United States 
and in other Western industrialized nations 
absorbed decades ago. 

The primary lesson is that business, to be 
successful and socially viable, must be con- 
ducted “in the public interest” and, through 
shareholding, should be as widely owned as 
possible. 

Also, in too many cases the importance of 
reasonable prices and living wages as a means 
to achieve social stability and increased con- 
sumption is not understood. There is also 
a lack of appreciation of the beneficial effect 
of increased competition on production and 
prices and of the rationalization of produc- 
tion which could come through a common 
market. Business is often reluctant to ac- 
cept—and to negotiate with—labor unions, 
not understanding the need for a vigorous 
and democratic labor movement. Obsoles- 
cence in production is widespread and the 
involvement of private enterprise in com- 
munity action leaves much to be desired. 
And business is frequently unaware of its 
responsibility in the fields of housing, edu- 
cation, health and land reform. Substantial 
progress must be made on all these fronts 
before private enterprise will be ready for the 
vast task facing the Latin American economy. 

One effective instrument of private enter- 
prise in Latin America has been the ADELA 
Investment Company.* Organized two years 
ago for the purpose of investing in the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America, ADELA 
is proving that investment—even of limited 
resources—made with foresight and imagi- 
nation can have a strong impact on the 
economy and can be profitable. Made up of 
140 industrial companies, banks and finan- 
cial institutions from Europe, the United 
States, Canada and Japan, this multina- 
tional investment company is not a passive 
inyestor but a catalyst for other investors 
and an entrepreneur helping local groups to 
identify investment opportunities and trans- 
late them into projects. To date, ADELA 
has invested $33 million of its own capital in 
projects in agriculture, wood and paper 
pulp, manufacture of machinery, general 
manufacturing, chemicals, textiles and 
finance companies. However, ADELA has 
had a multiplier effect of almost ten times, 
so that the actual investment in its fifty- 
odd projects exceeds $300 million. One of 
ADELA's prime considerations in making a 
particular investment is whether the enter- 
prise will be viable in conditions of a com- 
mon market when the prospects for larger 
markets and adequate profits are far greater. 


Editor's note: ADELA was originated in 
1961 in the NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference by Senator Javits, and was later sup- 
ported by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
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Latin American governments face new ob- 
ligations; too. In many countries the cH- 
mate for private investment must be im- 
proved and better incentives developed to 
permit private enterprise to flourish. And 
this will have to be done at the same time 
governments endeavor to provide for. social 
justice. The two are by no means incom- 
patible. 

The rights and obligations of private 
enterprise—both domestic and foreign— 
ought to be clearly defined in a common 
market treaty. To take a protectionist atti- 
tude toward foreign investment in order to 
preserve the prerogatives of domestic en- 
trepreneurs would be a mistake. The con- 
tribution of private foreign investment in 
the form of new machinery, management 
know-how, production and distribution 
techniques, and competition is essential if 
Latin America is to develop at a satisfactory 
rate, 

Iv 

The accomplishments of the Alliance for 
Progress are not insignificant. They reflect 
the determination of government officials, 
business leaders and international civil serv- 
ants to meet Latin America’s economic prob- 
lems. In this vital but limited respect, the 
Alliance must be considered a success. It 
must be credited with doing a considerable 
amount to defuse temporarily an explosive 
situation, but as long as the reasonable eco- 
nomic and social demands of the people of 
Latin America are not satisfied the danger of 
an explosion remains, 

It is disheartening to have to acknowledge 
that after five years of the Alliance the same 
basic problems exist: food shortages, inade- 
quate housing, insufficient industrial produc- 
tion and limited internal and external mar- 
kets. Doubtless without the Alliance these 
problems would have reached catastrophic 
proportions. Even with its support the Latin 
American economy has barely been able to 
grow at the minimum rate of 2.5 percent per 
capita set at Punta del Este. 

Why has the Alliance not even begun to 
solve Latin America’s basic problems? One 
major reason is that it has not developed a 
cohesive political doctrine that could provide 
strong motivation for rapid but eyolutionary 
change. Perhaps we in the United States ex- 
pected too much of it in such a short time 
span. Perhaps our friends in Latin America 
believed it could gather and maintain its own 
momentum without their total commitment 
to its objectives. Perhaps we both under- 
estimated the gravity of the situation and 
the effects of the continued rapid growth in 
population—2.8 percent per year. 

But, very importantly, the Alliance received 
insufficient support from LAFTA as a vehicle 
of economic development. In other words, 
while some Alliance funds were used in a 
multinational framework, the bulk had to be 
spent relatively inefficiently in limited na- 
tional markets and for national develop- 
ment projects which contributed little to 
integration. 

No matter where the fault may lie, we 
have learned that no single program—even 
one as generous and well-intentioned as the 
Alliance—can be the complete answer to the 
many and deep-rooted problems of a conti- 
nent. All the Alliance can do, or should 
be expected to do, is continue to provide 
external support for reform and moderniza- 
tion. It is the responsibility of the Latin 
American governments and their peoples to 
carry on the programs of development and 
to provide a better framework for develop- 
ment—nemely, a common market. 

We can then provide Latin America with 
adequate financial and technical support 
and we can encourage other industrialized 
nations to follow our example. The $253 
million in public funds contributed by 
Western Europe to Latin American countries 
on a bilateral basis between 1960 and 1964 
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represent 8 percent of the total bilateral aid 
to Latin America in this period; the amount 
could be significantly expanded. But to in- 
crease external aid will not win the strug- 
gle unless the summit conference demon- 
strates a new will to tackle fundamental 
problems on a continent-wide basis. Once 
these decisions are made, external aid can 
provide the margin for victory. 

The nations of Latin America must be cer- 
tain that they will have the support of the 
U.S. Government in these efforts. At all 
levels our government has publicly endorsed 
the establishment of a Latin American Com- 
mon Market. Last August, celebrating the 
fifth anniversary of the Charter of Punta del 
Este, President Johnson specifically pledged 
our full support and urged that the pace 
be quickened. Time,“ he said, is not our 
ally.” The Congress has on several occa- 
sions stressed the desirability of economic 
integration, and many business leaders have 
spoken out urging Latin America to move 
ahead on this vital problem. We have 
come to realize during the last thirty years 
that one region’s prosperity is related to 
the prosperity of others. And Latin Ameri- 
can prosperity is of interest to us politically 
as well as economically. A prosperous Latin 
America, dedicated to the pursuit of higher 
living standards, will prove a powerful ally 
in the struggle for a better world order. 

But our day-to-day policies in recent years 
have not been geared to providing the con- 
ditions for a workable common market. 
Often we have failed to support the forces 
of change in Latin America—the new indus- 
trial managers, labor unions and progressive 
political movements. We have also relied 
heavily on the traditional, conservative rul- 
ing groups who are wary of economic in- 
tegration and the continental approach. 
We have done so because these groups ap- 
peared to be in a position to guarantee sta- 
bility, respect for private property and pub- 
lic order. These appearances have often 
proved illusory in the long run, as in Cuba 
and in other countries where military juntas 
took over and undermined stability rather 
than strengthened it. 

The Bogotá and Punta del Este Con- 
ferences marked a major break with this 
practice. We reco; that the United 
States could no longer equivocate in this way 
and that we had to place basic long-term 
U.S. national interest in the hemisphere 
above short-term interests which may be 
dictated by commercial or “stability” con- 
siderations. We must offer a partnership 
to the forces of change. During the past 
six years we have given increasing support to 
those elements in Latin America which are 
committed to modernizing American society, 
although our record is not entirely consistent 
in this respect. If we are to be accepted in 
Latin America as a nation which truly 
understands the needs of the Latin American 
people, we will have to persevere along this 
line. Also, we must take specific steps in 
support of a Latin American Common 
Market. 


We should give our support for sectoral 
or subregional integration agreements, even 
if they do not conform to certain provisions 
of GATT, based on conditions and experiences 
prevailing in postwar Western Europe—not 
in Latin America today. We should also 
make a major attempt through GATT to 
obtain from industrialized nations gen- 
eralized preferences for the exports of all de- 
veloping countries; or, alternatively, we 
should seek the abolition of existing pref- 
erential ents—such as the E.E.C.'s 
with its associated African states, and the 
United Kingdom’s with Commonwealth na- 
tions. If within a fixed time these attempts 
to remove discrimination against Latin 
America do not succeed, we will then be in 
a position to negotiate preferences with the 
proposed Latin American Common Market. 

The United States should be ready to 
support the Inter-American Development 
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Bank's Pre-investment Fund for Latin Ameri- 
can integration. As soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of feasibility studies are completed, we 
could contribute as much as $1 billion in 
loans to a special operating fund and seek 
a similar sum from other industrialized 
nations and international lending agencies. 
Once the Latin American Common Market 
is securely established—say in ten years— 
and it is found to be to our mutual advan- 
tage, the United States should be ready to 
negotiate a Western Hemisphere Free Trade 
Area, including Canada. This would first 
involve raw materials, then semi-manufac- 
tures and finally manufactured products. 
If in the meantime, preferences have been 
agreed upon between the United States and 
the Latin American Common Market, they 
should be phased out in favor of the Free 
Trade arrangements. 

The prospects for next month’s summit 
conference would be more encouraging if 
there were indications that the leaders of 
the Americas were firmly convinced that 
steps must be taken immediately to estab- 
lish a Latin American Common Market. 
Obviously, the situation is not analogous to 
that of Western Europe in 1955. Ten years 
after the end of the war, there was an 
advanced degree of industrialization upon 
which economic integration could be based; 
a high level of regional trade activity and 
a network of transportation and communi- 
cations facilitated the ultimate achievement 
of economic integration. Latin America is 
clearly at a disadvantage in these respects. 
This offers an argument which serves those 
who would oppose or delay economic inte- 
gration. But in fact it is inertia and a 
provincial nationalism rather than inade- 
quate industrialization and communications 
which are blocking economic change. 

The presidents at the summit can be ex- 
pected to establish an inter-governmental 
committee to negotiate a common market 
treaty. But that is not enough. An Action 
Committee—serving as the focal point for 
those working toward the same goal—is still 
important in creating an atmosphere of pub- 
lic and parliamentary support for the treaty. 
The committee would solicit the active sup- 
port of key leaders of non-communist politi- 
cal parties, business groups, trade unions, 
the academic community and the press of 
Latin America, who are agreed on the princi- 
ple of economic integration and who are pre- 
pared to build up the necessary political sup- 
port to make this goal realizable. With such 
support, acceptance of a common market ard 
supporting measures can be assured. 

What would economic integration mean 
to Latin America? In purely economic terms, 
it would result in the improvement of Latin 
America’s terms of trade with industrialized 
nations and would provide a powerful pull on 
foreign private capital, It would provide a 
pool of resources for the construction of a 
regional transportation system including 
coastal shipping and inland road, rail and 
air transportation. It would stimulate more 
rapid economic growth through strengthen- 
ing competition and allocating industries 
rationally and profitably. It would lead to 
greater diversification of production and less 
dependence on the export of primary prod- 
ucts. It would materially raise the stand- 
ards of living of the people and open vast 
opportunities for ownership by Latin Amer- 
icans themselves, In political terms, it would 
create an atmosphere for continent-wide co- 
operation in solving hemispheric problems 
and would immeasurably strengthen Latin 
America’s voice in world councils. What re- 
mains to be seen is whether this long-post- 
poned opportunity is about to be realized 
now. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, our 


natural concern for the course of the war 
in Vietnam, and our understandable pre- 
occupation with pressing domestic mat- 
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ters, should not blind us to the fact that 
one of the most important international 
meetings of our century is soon to be con- 
vened in Latin America. 

In my opinion this House should speed- 
ily approve the joint resolution before 
us giving full support to President John- 
son and the American delegation which 
will represent this Nation at the Meet- 
ing of American Chiefs of State in Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, April 12 through 14. 

I have heard some opposition expressed 
to this resolution on grounds that it 
violates congressional prerogatives, or 
that reaction to it by our Latin American 
friends has been somewhat less than 
completely favorable. I believe the first 
contention is specious. The intent of 
the resolution as presented to us is not 
to commit the Congress in advance to 
any new or dubious course of political 
action or to the appropriation of specific 
amounts of money for vague or ill con- 
sidered purposes. On the contrary, the 
resolution in question, as I read it, does 
no more than to reaffirm a commitment 
made by the Congress nearly 6 years ago 
when the Alliance for Progress was in- 
augurated. This commitment in its 
broadest sense was to recognize that the 
people of the United States and those of 
the other American Republics have a 
shared interest in the progress and pros- 
perity of all of the citizens of this hemi- 
sphere, and that the threat posed to all 
of our free societies by continued pov- 
erty, and social backwardness is real, and 
need for action is urgent. 

Now, as for the reports that some peo- 
ple in Latin America have expressed their 
disappointment regarding President 
Johnson's proposals to this Congress for 
new U.S. assistance to Alliance for Prog- 
ress programs. I confess that I, too, was 
disturbed by these first press reports 
from South America: one had the im- 
pression that some of our friends in 
Latin America were not appreciative of 
what we in this country have been try- 
ing to do, within the limits of our capa- 
bilities, to help out. But on further 
~hecking, I was relieved to determine 
vhat these first reports were highly mis- 
leading and exaggerated, that they were 
based on informal comments by a hand- 
ful of technicians not even fully in- 
formed. Subsequent evidence of edito- 
rial comment and official reaction shows 
that the great majority of Latin Ameri- 
cans see the proposal in its proper per- 
spective. 

But I think it is important for us to 
understand the context of these develop- 
ments. 

I think it is to be expected that there 
may be doubts expressed by individuals 
or governments of some of the Latin 
American nations as to the sufficiency 
of our proposals, or even as to the ex- 
tent of this country’s continuing dedica- 
tion to their welfare and progress. 
There have been periods in our history 
when the people of the United States, 
preoccupied with great affairs elsewhere, 
have been prone to take the problems 
of our own hemisphere for granted. I 
think we have also been guilty occa- 
sionally of encouraging among our 
neighbors the impression that it is in- 
deed the squeaking wheel that gets the 
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grease. It has all too often been only 
in the wake of costly social or economic 
upheavals of one type or another that 
this Government has directed its com- 
plete attention to the dramatic process 
of population growth, economic expan- 
sion and social upheaval taking place 
among the 200 million people of Latin 
America. 

If the Congress quibbles and delays in 
the process of expressing its approval for 
so momentous an undertaking as the 
forthcoming meeting of American Presi- 
dents, this will surely be read as evidence 
of an uncertainty in our commitment to 
the principles of hemispheric coopera- 
tion which we have so solemnly under- 
taken. Surely what is needed at this 
time is a firm and ringing expression of 
support for the proposals which Presi- 
dent Johnson will take with him to Punta 
del Este. These are modest enough in 
tone and content. They express quite 
properly the determination of the Con- 
gress to continue the strong support it 
has given over the past 54% years to the 
broad goals and programs of the Alliance 
as set forth in the Charter of Punta del 
Este of 1961. 

In the light of progress which has been 
made so far under the terms of that 
charter, I think it is also quite fitting that 
the Congress should agree in principle— 
we are making no specific commitment 
to increase the amount of our material 
support for the Alliance. This is far 
from being a program of charitable do- 
nations, gifts, or handouts. It is con- 
ceived, and is being carried out, as a mas- 
sive effort of the peoples of this hemi- 
sphere to help themselves through help- 
ing each other. 

The United States of America, because 
of its great wealth and advanced develop- 
ment, naturally must play a key role in 
this work. But we should remember, too, 
that we are only one of the American 
nations, that we have as much to gain as 
we have to give in this historic march of 
a great continent into the modern world 
of economic prosperity and social prog- 


ress. 

It is fitting for a great nation such as 
ours to show its leadership in this tre- 
mendous undertaking, and to cooperate, 
with prudence but ungrudgingly, by pro- 
viding material and moral support to the 
people of Latin America, with whom we 
share so Many common values, interests, 
and aspirations, and whose future wel- 
fare is so inextricably mingled with our 
own. 

Let us show the world that we measure 
up to this responsibility—to this oppor- 
tunity. Let us vote our resounding ap- 
proval of the resolution before us today. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
at a loss to understand just what House 
Joint Resolution 428 is supposed to be. 

It is not an authorization bill, but it 
commits the United States to a new pro- 
gram. 

It purports to amplify the role of pri- 
vate enterprise and encourage democ- 
racy in Latin countries, but it claims to 
accomplish this by making them depend- 
ent on the U.S. Treasury. 

It is a sense-of-Congress resolution, 
but does it not commit us to a new trade 
policy? 
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Senator DIRKSEN said last week that 
there is an urgent need for a comprehen- 
sive reassessment of America’s foreign 
trade policy by the 90th Congress. 

Chairman Lone of the Senate Finance 
Committee has told us that American 
trade policies need a new look. 

But 2 days of hearings and a blank 
check constitute neither a comprehen- 
sive reassessment nor a new look. 

In urging approval of the interest 
equalization tax bill, the Congress was 
told that this would aid our persistent 
balance-of-payments deficits. Evident- 
ly, the problem corrected itself in a 
hurry, for here we are 1 week later, 
discussing a program to send additional 
billions to Latin America. There is 
something of a double standard here: 
halting private investment abroad on 
the one hand, and endorsing unlimited 
public investment abroad on the other. 
I suspect that the administration is 
again proceeding under the logic that 
Government spending is somehow sacro- 
sanct and can do no wrong. 

What reason are we given as to the 
need for this resolution? So that the 
President can go to a Latin conference 
and promise U.S. participation in a new 
program. Make no mistake about it. 
Once we are on record today, we are com- 
mitted forever. 

All of this comes at a time when we 
are pledged to reduce Government spend- 
ing, when the costs of the Vietnam war 
are rising, and when nationwide approval 
of foreign aid is sinking. 

The difference between a commitment 
and an authorization is one of semantics, 
not substance. The American people 
may not know an authorization when it 
is disguised as a commitment, but they 
are quite familiar with billion dollar pigs 
in Great Society pokes. 

Despite protests to the contrary, this 
resolution will commit an unknown 
amount of money to an unknown pro- 
gram. Establishment of a Latin Amer- 
ican Common Market may possibly be a 
commendable goal. Defeat of House 
Joint Resolution 428 is surely a com- 
mendable goal. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to speak in support of House 
Joint Resolution 428 and further to com- 
mend the President of the United States 
for his thoughtful message to the Con- 
gress on March 13, 1967. 

Broadly speaking, the experience of the 
last 5 years of the Alliance for Progress 
has shown some economic and social 
progress, and of equal importance is an 
attitude among the political, business, 
and intellectual leaders that continued 
economic and social gains can be 
achieved by peaceful means. There is 
reason to hope that the middle class can 
be expanded by the application of scien- 
tific and technological skills that will 
bring increased production for agricul- 
ture and industry. Efforts to effect 
changes in fiscal and monetary policies 
as well as efforts to modernize the in- 
ternal tax administration of some coun- 
tries show some promise of a more real- 
istic approach to the insidious problem 
of inflation. Steps have been taken to 
insure that agricultural and industrial 
workers will be given a larger share of 
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the slowly growing national product. In 
short, the initial objectives stated at the 
first Punta del Este Conference 5 years 
ago have been steadily pursued and some 
progress is evident, if slow. 

The accident of geography and topog- 
raphy plus Latin American reaction to 
our early restrictive trade policies dur- 
ing the twenties and early thirties in- 
hibited the development of a mass 
national market. These facts tended 
to a highly protectionist and semi- 
monopolistic economy. To overcome 
this state of affairs, Latin American 
economists and businessmen look toward 
economic integration to provide a break- 
through in economic develorment. 

The Central American Common Mar- 
ket has increased its interzonal trade 
from 17.2 percent to 18.7 percent in 5 
years. Now, 9244 percent of all trade 
between the five countries in CACM is 
free of restriction. 

In the larger Latin American Free 
Trade Association, progress is slower but 
again the trends are hopeful. Approxi- 
mately 9,000 tariff concessions have been 
successfully negotiated. Their inter- 
zonal trade has been increased from 
6 percent to 11.3 percent of total trade. 

‘These two organizations have as their 
purpose the ultimate creation of a Latin 
American Common Market which de- 
serves our support, based on Latin 
American efforts of self-help. 

In 1964 and 1965 the minimum in- 
crease in economic growth of 24 percent 
set at Punta del Este was surpassed. 
In 1966 this figure was not reached be- 
cause bad weather reduced agriculture 
production in some countries. Capital 
flows from other countries have in- 
creased; if not up to expected levels, at 
least they show evidence of a trend. 

Savings and loan institutions have 
been established to provide funds for new 
housing construction. In all countries 
there is evidence of new vigor in educa- 
tional and public health services. 

All of these developments are encour- 
aging and should give us reasons for 
looking ahead with optimism. 

Having said this, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to light the yellow caution 
flasher. Certain reforms in Latin Amer- 
ica are difficult, if not impossible, with- 
out basic changes in the social structure. 
Deepgoing social change is necessary to 
effect reforms, and reforms are necessary 
to sustained economic growth. These 
necessary changes take time if we are to 
realize the peaceful revolution that Pres- 
ident Kennedy so eloquently enunciated, 
and President Johnson is so deter- 
minedly carrying out. We must be wise 
and patient in the administration of our 
aid programs. 

Our culture and mores may not be 
transferable to our Latin American 
neighbors. Our projects must be 
planned and executed with empathetic 
understanding of the host country's cul- 
ture, institutions, and mores. 

The ald program has been the almost 
exclusive domain of economists and 
technicians. It appears to me that we 
have misunderstood the Latin American 
priority system. We have accepted the 
idea that Latin American countries are 
primarily concerned with increasing the 
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rate of economic growth when, in fact, 
they may well be more interested in de- 
veloping a sense of nationalism. Na- 
tionalism is not always rational, but it 
is an ingredient and must be considered 
in our policies for economic growth and 
social development. 

In short, we must learn how to com- 
bine economic and noneconomic factors 
in a program of socio-economic welfare. 

The most magnificent idea enunciated 
in glowing and eloquent phrases will be 
impotent if thoughtful planning is miss- 
ing and execution is uncoordinated. 

The Wall Street Journal of March 20, 
1967, carried a story by Alfred L. Mala- 
bre, Jr., detailing the mess of the Villa 
Kennedy, an AID project 31 miles west 
of Rio de Janiero. The project involved 
$3.5 million of U.S. dollars. This is a 
community of 30,000 people moved from 
the slums of Rio to an area where there 
are no jobs. Unemployment estimates 
run from 40 percent to 50 percent of the 
adult labor force. 

Some women in the Villa Kennedy 
work in Rio as domestics, while their 
husbands stay home unemployed, return- 
ing only on weekends because a round- 
trip by bus costs 700 cruzeiros. Streets 
are falling into serious disrepair, yet con- 
struction was completed only 2 years 
ago. This experience certainly indicates 
a lack of careful and knowledgeable 
planning. 

Senator Grueninc’s detailed report on 
US. Foreign Aid in Chile is a chronicle 
of failure and frustration. His report 
concludes that there is little to indicate 
that U.S. assistance is having a mean- 
ingful impact on Chilean economic and 
social development. The Senator does 
not conclude that foreign aid should be 
abandoned but rather that AID should 
reexamine its policy and administrative 
functions in the light of the capabilities 
of the host country to absorb large quan- 
tities of money into its economy. 

The selection of personnel to man our 
missions abroad must be undertaken 
with firm criteria established. A thor- 
ough knowledge of language, govern- 
ment, economics, history, and psychology 
of the host country should be a must. 
Recruitment of personnel should be un- 
dertaken by recruiters with the same 
knowledge required for foreign mission 
personnel. 

Full scale, massive programs for indus- 
trial development, housing, public 
health, and in other areas should not be 
undertaken until knowledge and experi- 
ence is gained from pilot programs. It 
is often tempting to undertake grandiose 
projects, designed to impress the host 
country and the Congress. However, as 
we have seen with the Villa Kennedy 
project, failure may be more grandiose 
than the conception. The results of 
such a disaster may cause irreparable 
damage to our programs in other areas. 

Finally, citizens and the Congress, 
must be patient and not expect the mil- 
lenium next year. However, our foreign 
aid program may be effective in making 
the difference between stagnation and 
steady meaningful change and growth. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
hour is late and so I shall be brief. When 
the time comes to vote on the resolution 
presently before us, I will vote in the 
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affirmative, but I do so with some reserva- 
tions. 

Although the language of the final 
paragraph of this resolution is somewhat 
vague in terms of what commitments we 
are actually making today, and the de- 
bate as I have listened to it here this 
evening has not removed elements of 
doubt, I do not consider a vote for the 
resolution to constitute a commitment to 
vote for any specific amount later on 
either by way of authorization or ap- 
propriation. I do not believe that we are 
providing the President with a blank 
check to do with as he might deem ap- 
propriate. Certainly, my vote in favor 
of this resolution does not commit me to 
any dollar figure. Rather, what we are 
committing ourselves to here today is a 
spirit of cooperative effort in concert 
with our Latin American friends. 

Mr. Chairman, we should act to im- 
prove our relations in Latin America and 
throughout this hemisphere, and we 
should do what we can to help them help 
themselves to improve their lot where 
this is necessary. I strongly favor this 
course and would assign it priority over 
commitments to the African nations, the 
Far East, and other far corners of the 
world. 

We are talking here today about the 
possibility of the establishment of a 
Latin American common market, and 
however desirable this might seem, we 
cannot afford to plunge headlong into 
such a venture without realizing some 
of the difficulties which are likely to be 
encountered and some of the problems 
which may arise in our participation in 
such a market. 

Let us not forget that Castro is still 
in Cuba—and let us realize that Cuba is 
a potential thorn in the bloom of any 
Latin American common market—to be 
watched extremely carefully to insure 
that no funds from this venture find 
their way into Cuba and Castro's hands, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Mr, Chairman, we must also take great 
care in entering into any such common 
market agreement that we do not, by 
this device, undermine our own standard 
of living or create additional problems 
for the jobholder in this country. Rising 
imports of certain commodities are al- 
ready causing serious difficulties for a 
considerable segment of our industrial 
community and we simply cannot afford 
to worsen this present situation, nor 
broaden this problem. 

Provided, then, that we realize these 
potential problem areas, I shall support 
this resolution as a means to convey to 
our friends and neighbors of this hemi- 
sphere our concern for them, and our 
willingness to cooperate in any endeavor 
which will be of mutual benefit for all 
concerned. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
recommends, in support of the concept of a 
Latin American Common Market and after 
appropriate steps have been taken toward 
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progressive establishment of such a market, 
that the United States furnish through the 
Inter-American Development Bank standby 
resources to be matched by Latin American 
countries to provide integration adjustment 
assistance to facilitate the transition to a 
fully functioning Latin American Common 
Market. 

The Congress further recommends that the 
United States join with the other members 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, 
in the provision of resources to that insti- 
tution to be used for financing multinational 
projects which promote Latin American eco- 
nomic integration. 

That the Congress supports individual and 
joint efforts of the member states of the 
Organization of American States to expand 
trade within the region and with other areas 
of the world and to mobilize public and pri- 
vate resources inside and outside the hemi- 
sphere to further the economic development 
of Latin America. 

Further, the Congress recommends that 
the United States provide an increase in as- 
sistance under the Alliance for Progress for 
programs of educational and agricultural 
modernization and improvement of health. 
The nature and amount of such assistance 
is to be dependent on demonstrated need 
and adequate self-help within the recipient 
countries. 

The Congress recommends that the United 
States be pre to make available signifi- 
cant additional resources over a period of 
five years in support of the foregoing objec- 
tives and in relation to progress by the Latin 
American countries toward the goals of eco- 
nomic integration and in the mobilization 
of domestic efforts and resources to advance 
the purposes of the Alliance for Progress. 


Mr. SELDEN (during the reading of 
the joint resolution). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be considered as read, printed 
in the Recorp, and open for amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, is 
the gentleman from Alabama referring 
to the resolving clause and not to the 
preamble? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert the following: 

“That the Congress supports the concept 
of a Latin American Common Market and, 
after appropriate steps have been taken to- 
ward progressive establishment of such a 
market, will give full consideration to pro- 
viding through the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank standby resources to be matched 
by Latin American countries to facilitate the 
transition to a fully functioning Latin 
American Common Market. 

“The Congress further supports United 
States participation with the other members 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, 
in the provision of resources to that institu- 
tion to be used for financing multinational 
projects which promote Latin American eco- 
nomic integration. 
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“That the Congress supports individual 
and joint efforts of the member states of the 
Organization of American States to expand 
trade within the region and with other areas 
of the world and to mobilize public and pri- 
vate resources inside and outside the hemi- 
sphere to further the economic development 
of Latin America, 

“Further, the Congress supports an in- 
crease in assistance under the Alliance for 
Progress for programs of educational and 
agricultural modernization and improvement 
of health, The nature and amount of such 
assistance is to be dependent on demon- 
strated need and adequate self-help within 
the recipient countries. Such assistance 
shall encourage maximum participation in 
the task of development on the part of the 
people through the encouragement of demo- 
cratic private and local governmental 
institutions. 

“Thus, if progress is made by the Latin 
American countries toward the goals of eco- 
nomic integration and in the mobilization 
of domestic efforts and resources to advance 
the purposes of the Alliance for Progress, the 
Congress is prepared to support the allocation 
of significant additional resources over a 
period of five years for these objectives.” 


Mr. SELDEN (during reading of the 
committee amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the Record at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on the 
committee amendment. 


Kist committee amendment was agreed 


‘The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the preamble. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


H.J. Res. 428 


Whereas it has been an historic policy of 
the United States to work in close harmony 
with our sister American Republics to pro- 
mote the well-being and enhance the se- 
curity of the hemisphere; and 

Whereas the United States has pledged to 
work with the nations and over two hundred 
million fellow citizens of Latin America in a 
partnership of good will and vision, dedi- 
cated to the common cause of economic 
a justice, freedom, and opportunity; 
an 


Whereas in this spirit of deep understand- 
ing and firm friendship we are helping our 
neighbors in their humanitarian and pro- 
gressive programs to cure the sick, feed the 
hungry, shelter the homeless, banish igno- 
rance, and fulfill the hopes and expectations 
of freemen in this hemisphere; and 

Whereas the United States joined with the 
other American Republics in 1959 in estab- 
lishing the Inter-American Development 
Bank and in 1960 in approving the Act of 
Bogotá which called for the launching of a 

program for social development, and 
“prompt action of exceptional breadth in the 
field of international cooperation and do- 
mestic effort“ to promote economic develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Congress has strongly sup- 
ported the Alliance for Progress, enabling the 
United States to play its full part in the ful- 
filiment of the mutual undertaking as set 
forth in the declaration to the peoples of 
America and the Charter of Punta del Este, 
signed on August 17, 1961; and 

Whereas during the first half decade the 
Alliance for Progress, the cooperative efforts 
of the American governments and peoples 
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have stimulated economic encour- 
aged institutional development, amplified 
the role of private enterprise, broadened the 
exercise of representative democracy, and 
strengthened the internal security of the 
Latin American Republic against Communist 
subversion; and 

Whereas experience has now made clear 
that in order to achieve self-sustaining 
growth under conditions of freedom, social 
justice, and broadened opportunity for all 
and to provide adequate food supplies and 
productive employment opportunities for 
growing populations, there must be a sig- 
nificant increase in the rate of economic 
growth thus far achieved under the Alliance 
for Progress; and 

Whereas the achievement of this goal is 
in great part dependent upon an accelerated 
movement to integrate the economics of the 
Latin American countries and a major effort 
to modernize the education and agricultural 
sectors, with special emphasis on science and 
technology and involving substantial in- 
creases in the commitment of resources to 
these purposes and commensurate changes 
in national policies and practices; and 

Whereas the Governments of Latin Amer- 
ica at the recent eleventh meeting of foreign 
ministers clearly recognized the need for 
their countries to take the actions contem- 
plated in the preceding paragraph; and 

Whereas it is also imperative to mobilize 
the will and energy of the Latin American 
peoples for community action, participation 
and cooperation to accelerate the process of 
development so that all become contributors 
and beneficiaries of this progress; and 

Whereas the meeting of Presidents of the 
American Republics provides an historic op- 
portunity to set in motion policies and ac- 
tions that will make the decade of the 1970's 
a decade of singular Latin American achieve- 
ment in unity, prosperity, stability and con- 
tribution to world affairs; and 

Whereas if the leaders of the other Ameri- 
can Republics are prepared to assume the 
commitments to launch this critically im- 
portant new phase of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the United States should stand ready 
to support them: Therefore be it 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment to 
the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, in the third whereas clause, 
strike out “freemen” and insert in lieu there- 
of “free men”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment to 
the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 2, in the sixth whereas clause, 
strike out “broadened” and insert in lieu 
thereof “encouraged”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment to 
the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, in the eighth whereas clause, 


strike out “economics” and insert in lieu 
thereof “economies”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment to 
the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, in the eighth whereas clause, 
strike out “education” and insert in lieu 
thereof “educational”. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment to 
the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, in the 10th whereas clause, im- 
mediately after “contributors”, insert to“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
have two amendments, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they may be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendments as 
follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: 
On page 2, in the preamble, immediately 
after the fifth whereas clause insert the 
following: 

“Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to strengthen friendly foreign coun- 
tries by encouraging the deyelopment of 
their free economic institutions and produc- 
tive capabilities, and by minimizing or 
eliminating barriers to the flow of private in- 
vestment capital; and” 

On page 2, in the preamble, immediately 
after the fifth whereas clause insert the 
following: 

“Whereas our capacity to provide support 
for the Alliance for Progress is based on the 
success of our free enterprise economic sys- 
tem; and” 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
during the debate we went off on a few 
tangents, one of which was debate the 
possible authorizations and appropria- 
tions, We also debated the question of 
bipartisanship. We also debated the 
problem of strong support for the Presi- 
dent in principle when he goes to this 
conference. 

Even though I remind you that I am 
opposed to the resolution and will main- 
tain my opposition on the resolution, I 
am offering these amendments in a con- 
structive spirit, feeling that they salvage 
something of what is a bad situation. 

Specifically, these amendments em- 
phasize the free enterprise concept we 
would hope the Latin American coun- 
tries adopt. There is a problem in that 
some of them go the way of benevolent 
dictatorial socialism rather than of free 
enterprise approaches by which we have 
demonstrated that an economy can 
grow. 

In these two amendments, one merely 
emphasizes the fact that the ability of 
the United States to provide support is 
based on the success of our free enter- 
prise system. I do not believe that 
language could hurt this resolution at 
all. 

The other is a restatement of lan- 
guage lifted from the present foreign aid 
program, emphasizing that to strengthen 
friendly foreign countries and to encour- 
age free economic institutions we wish 
to minimize and eliminate barriers to 
the flow of private investment capital. 
I would think as a critic—a constructive 
critic, however—of this resolution, these 
amendments might be acceptable, con- 
sidering the fact that we have been put 
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on notice by the other body that they 
are going to carefully scrutinize this re- 
solution and the language is bound to be 
different, therefore, they are bound to 
force a conference. 

I would hope that this constructive 
language would be acceptable. There- 
fore, I offer these amendments to im- 
prove the resolution. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois for offering these amendments 
en bloc, and advising the House that, no 
matter what happens in connection with 
these amendments, that he expects to 
oppose this resolution. 

I would point out to the committee 
that these amendments were offered in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
were considered separately with a good 
deal of discussion. Each of them was 
defeated. I would hope that the House 
under these circumstances would also 
vote these amendments down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 3, after the third paragraph insert a 
new “Whereas” to read as follows: 

“Whereas it is also imperative that the 
Latin American people clearly understand 
that the United States taxpayers do not have 
unlimited patience and funds to support 
open end commitments and“. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, there 
are a good many million citizens of this 
country, taxpayers who never get any 
recognition in deals of this kind. They 
put up the money for the 15 or so faucets 
that now dispense foreign aid in Latin 
America. This resolution will provide 
the frosting on the cake to top all the 
rest of the billions of dollars that have 
gone down the drain. 

Somewhere along the line the long-suf- 
fering taxpayers of this country ought 
to get the recognition they deserve. This 
is an attempt to give them some recog- 
nition and tell the Latin Americans that 
the patience of these taxpayers is wear- 
ing thin. 

Earlier this afternoon, when the Post 
Office Department and Treasury Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was before the 
House, we learned that the interest on 
the Federal debt alone as of now is $14,- 
200,000,000 a year—and going up all the 
time. It is the taxpayers who will put 
up this $14 billion. 

We can do no less here this evening 
than to recognize the fact that this Gov- 
ernment has no money that the taxpay- 
ers do not provide. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from Iowa, 
for pointing out the obvious, that the 
taxpayers should be considered, and I 
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would say to him that it is for this rea- 
son we adopted the resolution in the 
form it is in—so that the executive 
branch of our Government will have to 
come back after the Punta del Este Con- 
ference and request an authorization 
and an appropriation from the Congress 
in connection with any funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that this 
amendment would not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
the 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I see my friends on the 
democratic side applauding—does that 
mean that I will get automatic support 
for anything that I offer here? 

Mr. Chairman, I will take just 1 minute 
to explain the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit, I must admit, 
has really been inspired by the State 
Department in that in my 5 years on the 
committee I, of necessity, have had to 
rub elbows with people from the Depart- 
ment of State and I have tried to study 
their techniques. 

Therefore, the language to recommit 
is in the classical form of diplomatic 
strategy to take a very confused situa- 
tion such as we face today—take a very 
debatable situation where some people 
like the gentlemen who have stood here 
and explained their position for 10 min- 
utes and we are really not sure when they 
finished what they intend to do or why 
they have reached their position. 

Therefore, to spare all the Members 
this torture and this confusion and to 
give them a chance to support the Presi- 
dent, the motion to recommit will read as 
follows: 

The motion will strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That the Congress welcomes the meeting 
of chiefs of state of the members of the 
Organization of American States to be held 
in Punta del Este, Uruguay, on April 12 to 
14, 1967. 

“The Congress will give sympathetic con- 
sideration to ways and means of implement- 
ing an agreement which may be reached at 
Punta del Este.” 


The language supports the President. 
It shows the Congress is aware of the 
historic nature of his trip. It does not 
commit us to anything. It answers all 
the objectives and doubts of the sup- 
porters and, therefore, I would hope that 
it will, at this late hour, have the over- 
whelming support of the Members when 
it is offered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes, I yield to the 
distinguished Chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am certainly 
amazed to hear the gentleman quote the 
language of a distinguished Member of 
the other body. I wonder if the gentle- 
man's position is the same on other issues 
concerning foreign policy around the 
world as that of the author of the lan- 
guage he has used. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. No, not at all. 
May I point out to the Chairman that in 
the matter of giving credit for the lan- 
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guage, we have not named the faceless 
people in the State Department who 
wrote the resolution. However, to make 
the record clear, I do not support the for- 
eign policy harassment of the President 
conducted by the chairman of our 
equivalent committee in the other body. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman has 
quoted the language of that individual in 
connection with the resolution now 
pending. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The point is, Mr. 
Chairman, we then take the lead and the 
other body flounders behind us, as they 
should. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HarL: On page 
6, line 18, after the period insert. No sig- 
nificant additional resources contained or re- 
ferred to herein shall be made available to 
carry out the provisions of this resolution 
until such time as the war in South Vietnam 
has ended.” 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his point of order. 

Mr.SELDEN. The Committee has al- 
ready acted on the resolving clauses. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri desire to be heard? 

Mr. HALL. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment would be an addition to the 
resolution. It is purely a limitation. 
This is an amendment that is greatly de- 
sired by people. This is their mandate 
and their desire. The entire effort of 
this amendment is to prevent another 
resolution being passed which, like oth- 
ers, may come home to roost on the Con- 
gress, and particularly the people's 
Representatives in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
on the basis of one who is not opposed in 
principle to support of such a resolution, 
but, indeed, one who staffed the Office of 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
during World War II and one who has 
knowledge of our military assistance 
programs in all the capitals of South 
America. I think it is important that at 
a time when we are faced with a $28 bil- 
lion-plus deficit for the fiscal year 1968 
and that this does constitute an authori- 
zation, as has been agreed, particularly 
in the areas of agriculture and education, 
Mr. Chairman, that this resolution have 
an addendum and an additional amend- 
ment thereunto which limits and pre- 
scribes the time when such would be con- 
sidered if recommended by the President 
at the conference of the Organization of 
American States. 

We should no longer deal in a policy of 
fear. We should maintain our doctrines. 
We should preserve our commitments 
and our sovereign powers, especially in 
areas such as Guantanamo and the 
Panama Canal. We should make no 
further commitments either in a resolve 
or in the whereases as is considered un- 
der House Joint Resolution 428, wherein 
we commit the people’s representatives 
to any type of implied or overt commit- 
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ment to any declaration of policy that 
might be declared. 

I submit this is erstwhile and should 
be considered. I believe it is germane, 
and it is in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The Chair will point out that 
the Committee has already adopted the 
resolving clause amendment to the body 
of the resolution and consequently the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri comes too late. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 428) 
to support the other American Republics 
in a historic new phase of the Alliance for 
Progress, pursuant to House Resolution 
404, he reported the joint resolution 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments to the preamble. 

The amendments to the preamble were 
agreed to. 

The preamble, as amended, was agreed 


to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the joint resolution. 
The joint resolution was ordered to 
be read a third time and was read the 
third time. 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Derwinskr moves to recommit the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 428) to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs with instructions 
to report the same back to the House forth- 
with with the following amendment: Strike 
out all after the resolving clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Congress welcomes the meeting of 
chiefs of state of the members of the Orga- 
nization of American States to be held in 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, April 12 to 14, 
1967. The Congress will give sympathetic 


consideration to ways and means of Imple- 
menting any agreements which may be 


reached at Punta del Este.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 147, nays 210, not voting 76, 
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as follows: 


[Roll No. 49] 
YEAS—147 
Adair Gross Poage 
Andrews, Ala. Grover Poff 
Arends Gubser Pollock 
Ashbrook Gurney Price, Tex. 
Ashmore Hagan Quillen 
Ayres Haley Randall 
Baring Hall Rarick 
Battin Hammer- Reid, III. 
Belcher schmidt Reifel 
Betts Hansen, Idaho Reinecke 
Blackburn Hardy Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bray Harrison Rivers 
Brock Harsha Rogers, Fla. 
Brotzman Henderson Roth 
Brown, Mich, Hull Roudebush 
Brown,Ohio Hunt Satterfield 
Broyhill, N.C. Hutchinson Saylor 
Broyhill, Va. Ichord Schadeberg 
Buchanan Jarman Scherle 
Burke, Fla. Johnson, Pa. Schneebeli 
Burton, Calif, Jonas Scott 
Burton, Utah Jones, N.C. Sikes 
Byrnes, Wis. Kastenmeier Skubitz 
Carter Kleppe Smith, N.Y. 
Chamberlain Kornegay Steed 
Clausen, Kuykendall Steiger, Ariz. 
Don H. Kyl Talcott 
Clawson, Del Laird Taylor 
Cleveland Langen Teague, Tex. 
Collier Latta Thompson, Ga. 
Cowger Lennon Thomson, Wis. 
Cramer Lipscomb Tuck 
Davis, Ga Long, La Utt 
Davis, Wis Lukens Vander Jagt 
Dellenback McClure Waggonner 
Derwinski McDonald, Walker 
Devine Mich. Wampler 
Dorn McMillan Watkins 
Downing Marsh Watson 
Dulski Mathias, Calif. Whitener 
Duncan Miller, Ohio Whitten 
Edwards, Ala, Minshall Wiggins 
Eshleman Mize Will „Pa. 
Fino Moore Wilson, Bob 
Fisher Myers Wyatt 
Fountain Nelsen Wylie 
Gardner O’Konski Wyman 
Gathings O'Neal, Ga Younger 
Gettys Pelly Zion 
Goodling Pettis Zwach 
NAYS—210 
Abbitt Daniels Hawkins 
Adams de la Garza Hays 
Addabbo laney Hechler, W. Va. 
Albert Diggs Heckler, Mass. 
Anderson, Ill, Dingell Helstoski 
Anderson, Dole Hicks 
Tenn, Donohue Holifield 
Andrews, w Holland 
N. er Hosmer 
Annunzio Eckhardt Howard 
Ashley Edmondson Irwin 
Aspinall Edwards, La Joelson 
Barrett Eilberg Johnson, Calif. 
Bates Erlenborn Karsten 
Bell Kazen 
Bennett Evans, Colo Kee 
Berry Everett Keith 
Bevill Fallon Kelly 
Biester Farbstein Kupferman 
Bingham scell Kyros 
Blanton Feighan Landrum 
Blatnik Flood Lloyd 
gs Foley Long, Md 
Boland Ford, Gerald R. McCarthy 
Bolton Ford, Clory 
Brademas William D. McCulloch 
Brasco Fraser Dade 
Brinkley Frelinghuysen McFall 
Brooks Friedel Machen 
Broomfield Fulton, Pa Madden 
Brown, Calif. Fulton, Tenn. Mahon 
Burke, Mass. Galifianakis Mailliard 
Bush Gallagher Mathias, Md 
Button Giaimo Matsunaga 
Byrne, Pa Gilbert May 
Cabell Gonzalez Mayne 
Casey Green, Oreg Meeds 
Celler Green, Pa Meskill 
Clark Griffiths Miller, Calif. 
Cohelan Gude Mills 
Conte Halpern Minish 
Conyers Hamilton Mink 
Corman Hanley Monagan 
Culver Hansen, Wash. Moorhead 
Daddario Harvey Morgan 


Morris, N. Mex. Reuss Staggers 
Morse, Mass. Rhodes, Pa Stanton 
Multer Riegle Steiger, Wis. 
Murphy. Ul. Roberts Stephens 
Murphy, N.Y. Robison Stratton 
Natcher Rodino Stubblefield 
Nedzi Rogers, Colo. Stuckey 
Nichols Rooney, Pa Sullivan 
Nix Rosen Taft 
O’Hara, III. Roybal Teague, Calif 
Olsen Rumsfeld Tenzer 
O'Neill, Mass. Ruppe Tunney 
Ottinger Ryan Udall 
Patten Sandman 
Pepper St Germain Van Deerlin 
Perkins St. Onge Vanik 
Philbin Scheuer Vigorito 
Pickle Schweiker Waldie 
Pike Schwengel Whalen 
Pirnie Selden Wilson, 
Price, III. Shipley Charles H 
Pryor Shriver Wright 
Pucinski Sisk Yates 
Purcell Slack Young 
Quie Smith, Iowa Zablocki 
Railsback Springer 
Reid, N.Y Stafford 
NOT VOTING—76 

Abernethy Gray 
Bolling Halleck O'Hara, Mich 
Bow Hanna Passman 
Burleson Hathaway Patman 
Cahill Hébert Pool 
Carey Herlong Rees 
Cederberg Horton Resnick 
Clancy Hungate Ronan 
Colmer Jacobs Rooney, N.Y. 
Conable Jones, Ala. Rostenkowski 
Corbett Jones, Mo. 
Cunningham Karth Smith, Calif 
Curtis King, Calif Smith, Okla. 
Dawson ing, Snyder 
Denney Kirwan Thompson, N.J. 
Dent Kluczynski Watts 
Dickinson Leggett Whalley 
Dowdy McEwen White 
Edwards, Calif. Macdonald, Widnall 
Evins, Tenn Mass. Williams, Miss 
Findley MacGregor Willis 
Flynt Martin Winn 
Fuqua Michel Wolff 
Garmatz Montgomery Wydler 
Gibbons Morton 
Goodell Mosher 

So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

One this vote: 

Mr. Jones of Missouri for, with Mr. Evins 
of Tennessee against. 


Mr. Cederberg for, with Mr. Bow against. 

Mr. Dowdy for, with Mr. Moss against. 

Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Rooney of New 
York against, 

Mr. Smith of California for, with Mr. Cor- 
bett against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Conable 
against. 

Mr. Snyder for, with Mr, Widnall against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Horton against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Goodell, 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Mosher. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Smith of Okla- 


Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Findley. 
Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Burleson with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Cunningham. 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Denney. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Winn. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Michel. 
Mr. Rees with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. McEwen, 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Carey with Mr, Gray. 
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Mr. Herlong with Mr. Hathaway. 


Mr. Montgomery with Mr, Ronan. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Karth. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Hun- 

te. 
mie Macdonald with Mr. White. 

Mr. HOSMER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SELDEN, Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 234, nays 117, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 80, as follows: 


{Roll No. 50 
YEAS—234 
Adair Ford, Gerald R. Moorhead 
Adams Ford, Morgan 
William D. 8 
= Dl Frelingh Murphy, III. 
iderson, uysen „III. 
derson, Murphy, N.Y. 
Tenn. Fulton, Pa. Natcher 
Andrews, Fulton, Tenn. Nedzi 
N. Dak. Galifianakis Nelsen 
Annunzio G ichols 
Arends Gettys III. 
Ashley Giaimo Olsen 
Aspinall Gilbert O'Neill, Mass. 
Ayres Gonzalez 
Barrett Green, ag Patten 
Bates Green, 
Bell Griffiths P 
Bennett Gude Philbin 
Berry Halpern Pickle 
Bevill Hamilton Pike 
Biester e 
Bingham Hansen, Wash. Pollock 
Blatnik ms y pia II. 
Boggs rvey or 
Boland Hawkins 
Bolton Hays Purcell 
Brademas Hechler, W. Va. Quie 
Brasco Heckler, Mass. Railsback 
Brooks Reid, N.Y. 
Broomfield Henderson Reuss 
Brotzman cks 
Brown, Calif. Holifield Rhodes, Pa. 
Burke, Mass. Holland Riegle 
Burton, Rivers 
ush Howard Robison 
e Foaia — Col 
Byrne, Pa. n o. 
Casey Johnson, Pa. ” Rooney, F. 
y, Pa. 
Celler Karsten Rosenthal 
Clark Kastenmeler Roth 
Cohelan Kazen 
Conte Kee Rumsfeld 
Conyers Keith Ruppe 
Corman Kelly 
Cramer Kornegay — Germain 
Culver Kupferman t. Onge 
Daddario —— — is n 
Daniels euer 
Davis, Ga. Landrum Schneebeli 
de la Garza Lloyd Schweiker 
Long, Md. Schwengel 
Selden 
Dingell McClory Shipley 
Dole Shriver 
Donohue McDade Sikes 
Dow McFall Sisk 
Dulski Machen Slack 
Dwyer Madden Smith, Iowa 
Eckhardt Mahon Smith, N.Y. 
Edmondson Mailliard Springer 
Edwards,La. Mathias, Md. —— 
Eil Ma 
— 8 
Esch Mayne Steiger, Wis. 
Eshleman Meeds Stephens 
Evans, Colo tton 
Everett Miller, Calif. Stubblefield 
Milis Stuckey 
Farbstein Minish Sullivan 
Fascell Mink Taft 
Feighan Mize Teague, Calif. 
Flood Monagan Tenzer 
Foley Moore Tunney 
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Udall Waldie Yates 
Ullman Whalen Young 
Van Deerlin Wilson, Zablocki 
Vander Jagt Charles H. Zwach 
Vanik 
Vigorito Wyman 
NAYS—117 
Abbitt Grover Pettis 
Andrews, Ala, Gubser Poage 
Ashbrook Gurney Poft 
Price, Tex. 
Baring Haley Quillen 
Battin Hall Randall 
Belcher Hammer- Rarick 
Betts schmidt Reid, Ill. 
Blackburn Hansen, Idaho el 
Bray Harrison Reinecke 
Brock Harsha 
Brown, Mich, Hull Roudebush 
Brown, Ohio Hunt Satterfield 
Broyhill, N.C, Hutchinson Saylor 
‘hill, Va. Ichord Schadeberg 
Jarman Scherle 
Burke, Fla. Jonas Scott 
Burton, Utah Jones, N.C. Skubitz 
Carter eppe 
Chamberlain Kuykendall Steiger, Ariz. 
Clausen, Kyi Talcott 
Don H Langen Taylor 
Clawson, Del Latta Teague, Tex. 
Cleveland Lennon ‘Thompson, Ga. 
Cowger Lipscomb Thomson, Wis. 
Davis, Wis. Long, La. Tuck 
Dellenback Lukens Utt 
Derwinski McClure Waggonner 
Devine McDonald, Walker 
Dorn Mich. Wampler 
Downing McMillan Watkins 
Duncan rsh Watson 
Edwards, Ala. C Whitener 
Fino Miller, Ohio Whitten 
Fisher 
Fountain Morris, N. Mex. Williams, Pa. 
Gardner Myers —— 
Gathings Q e 
Goodling O'Neal, Ga. Younger 
Gross Pelly Zion 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 
Brinkley 
NOT VOTING—80 
A Gibbons Mosher 
Blanton Goodell Moss 
Bolling Gray Nix 
Bow Halleck O'Hara, Mich, 
Burleson Hanna Passman 
Byrnes, Wis. Hathaway Patman 
Cahill Hébert Pool 
Carey Herlong Rees 
Cederberg Horton Resnick 
Clancy Hungate Ronan 
Collier Jacobs Rooney, N.Y. 
Colmer Jones, Ala. Rostenkowski 
Conable Jones, Mo. Roush 
Corbett Karth Smith, Calif 
Cunningham King, 2 Smith, Okla. 
King, N.Y. der 
Dawson Kirwan Thompson, N.J. 
Denney Kluczynski Watts 
Dent Leggett Whalley 
McEwen White 
Dowdy Macdonald, Widnall 
p Mass. Wiliams, Miss 
Evins, Tenn. MacGregor Ulis 
Findley Martin Wilson, Bob 
Flynt Michel Winn 
Fuqua Montgomery Wolff 
Garmatz Morton Wydler 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Jones 
of Missouri against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Cederberg against. 

Mr. Moss for, with Mr. King of New York 
against. 

Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 
Smith of California against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr, Passman against. 

Mr. Rostenkowski for, with Mr. Collier 
against. 

Mr. Blanton for, with Mr. Brinkley against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Snyder against. 

Mr. Nix for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Wolff with Mr. Findley. 
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Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Dick- 
inson. 


Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Smith of Oklahoma, 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Cunning- 
ham. 
Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Winn. 

Mr. Hathaway with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Clancy. 

Mr. Burleson with Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. O'Hara of Michigan. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Karth. 

Mr. Roush with Mr. White. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Roush with Mr. Mosher. 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BLANTON]. If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint Resolution to support the other 
American Republics in an historic new 
phase of the Alliance for Progress.” 
„55G 

e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the joint reso- 
lution just passed and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR EXPENSES 
OF INVESTIGATIONS AUTHOR- 
IZED BY HOUSE RESOLUTION 34 
BY COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
I call up the resolution (H. 

Res, 114) to provide funds for the ex- 
penses of the investigations authorized 
by House Resolution 34, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. Res. 114 


Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1967, 
the expenses of investigations and studies 
to be made pursuant to H. Res. 34 by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $100,000, including expenditures for 
the employment of professional, steno- 
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graphic, and other assistants, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman of such committee, 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 6, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion pie be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. FRIEDEL] is recognized. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAMER. I had intended to re- 
serve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. This is a privileged 
resolution, and a reservation of objec- 
tion does not lie. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, if he could explain to the House 
what resolutions are going to be sub- 
mitted and what resolutions are not go- 
ing to be submitted for consideration 
this evening. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
answer to the gentleman’s question, we 
will consider the following resolutions: 

House Resolution 114—Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

House Resolution 126—Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

House Resolution 132—Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

House Resolution 210—Committee on 
the Post Office and Civil Service. 

House Resolution 234—Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

House Resolution 243—Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

House Resolution 260—Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

House Resolution 266—Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

House Resolution 354—Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

House Resolution 378—Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

House Resolution 379—Committee on 
Banking and Currency—the full com- 
mittee. 

As to the resolutions that I have just 
mentioned, they were reported out by 
unanimous vote, both in the full commit- 
tee and the subcommittee. 

By agreement, we are not going to 
bring up anything that is controversial. 
There are three resolutions that are con- 
troversial and they are as follows: 

House Resolution 221—Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 
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House Resolution 248—Committee on 
Public Works. 

House Resolution 364—Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

The three resolutions I just mentioned 
will not be considered tonight. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. So far as I am con- 
cerned, there is no controversy relating 
to the resolution, House Resolution 248. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The gentleman is stat- 
ing that that is as far as he is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. CRAMER. So far as I am con- 
cerned representing the minority, there 
is no objection from our side relating to 
the resolution, House Resolution 248. I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman, 
is there objection on the majority side? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. There is no objection 
on the majority side. It is a gentle- 
man’s agreement arrived at in commit- 
tee that this resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 248, be held over for a minority 
report and we hope it will be brought up 
after Easter. That is what was agreed 
to. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to sug- 
gest to the gentleman that there are two 
employees on that committee who have 
not been paid since January. I had 
hoped in view of the lack of contro- 
versy that this matter would be brought 
up along with the other resolutions and 
I am disappointed that it is not being 
brought up. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I cannot understand 
that because we passed a continuing res- 
olution for January and February and 
also passed one for the month of March. 
Everybody will be paid who has been on 
the payroll as of December 31—with no 
increases after March 31. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAMER. The two employees to 
whom I refer were hired as of January 
1 and have received no reimbursement. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. There is nothing we 
can do about it. In committee today they 
agreed to hold it over for a minority re- 
port and I am living up to the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, there is no minority report re- 
lating to the resolution, H. Res. 248. 
There is no controversy concerning it so 
far as this side of the aisle is concerned. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Well, that might be 
later on. But I am telling the gentleman 
what happened in committee. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR THE EX- 
PENSES OF THE INVESTIGATION 
AND STUDY AUTHORIZED BY 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 101 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
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istration, I call up House Resolution 126 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
H. Res. 126 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1967, 
the expenses of the investigation and study 
authorized by H. Res. 101 of the Ninetieth 
Congress incurred by the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $150,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ance, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by such committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all meetings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
officially engaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be fi- 
nanced from such funds. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with further reading 
of the resolution and that it be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the dollar 
figure? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The request was for 
$150,000; the amendment provides for 
$100,000, 

A ig GROSS. What committee is this 
or 

Mr. FRIEDEL. For the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “$150,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$100,000”. 

On page 2, after line 10, add the following: 

“Sec. 4. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 

ions established by the Committee on 
House Administration under existing law.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The resolution, 
agreed to. 
as motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


as amended, was 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 


ao and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 132 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1967, 
the expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations authorized by H. Res. 40 of 
the Ninetieth Congress, incurred by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $250,000, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of experts, special counsel, clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, and all expenses 
necessary for travel and subsistence incurred 
by members and employees while engaged in 
the activities of the committee or any sub- 
committee thereof, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee signed by the 
chairman of such committee and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Src. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being in- 
vestigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary shall fur- 
nish the Committee on House Administration 
information with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with further read- 
ing of the resolution, and that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 10, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution, 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


as amended, was 


AUTHORIZING EXPENSES FOR CON- 
DUCTING STUDIES AND INVESTI- 
GATIONS PURSUANT TO HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 209 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
210 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 210 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1967, the expenses of conducting the investi- 
gations and studies pursuant to H. Res. 209 
by the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, not to exceed $284,000, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 

Sec. 3. The chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service shall furnish 
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the Committee on House Administration in- 
formation with respect to any study or in- 
vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. No part of the funds author- 
ized by this resolution shall be available for 
expenditure in connection with the study 
or investigation of any subject which is 
being investigated for the same purpose by 
any other committee of the House. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
tent to dispense with further reading of 
the resolution and that it be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman to tell the House the dol- 
lar amount in each of these resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania reserves the right to object. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the gentleman’s question, the 
resolution calls for $284,000 for the em- 
ployment of investigators, attorneys, and 
other assistants for the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 10, add the following: 

“Sec. 4. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


ao committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution, 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


as amended, was 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR THE EX- 
PENSES OF THE STUDIES AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AUTHORIZED BY 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 68 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 234 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res, 234 

Resolved, That, effective January 10, 1967, 
the expenses of the studies and investiga- 
tions to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
68 by the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, not to exceed $100,000, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
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facilities, and personnel of any other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 3 


Mr. FRIEDEL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with further reading 
of the resolution, and that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is there a change in the 
money authorized? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes, it is shown in 
the amendment. 

Mr. HALL. Yes, but after that it is 
too late for this to come. I will reserve 
the right to object. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland in order 
to get the figure. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The committee asked 
for $100,000 and the amount was reduced 
to $50,000. — 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 1, strike out 10“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “3”. 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “$100,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$50,000”, 

On page 2, after line 10, add the following: 

“Sec. 4. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the 
chairman of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds, 

“Sec. 5. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE EXPENSES IN- 
CURRED PURSUANT TO HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 218 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 243 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 243 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1967, the expenses of the studies and investi- 
gations to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
218 by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $504,000, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of investigators, 
attorneys, and experts, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, and all ex- 
penses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the 
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chairman of such committee and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 
Of such amount $52,000 shall be available 
for each of six standing subcommittees of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, and 
not to exceed $192,000 shall be available to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Src. 2. The official committee reporters may 
be used at all hearings held in the District 
of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 


Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Commitee on Education and 
Labor shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the reso- 
lution be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this money for the 
House Education and Labor Committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
there will be no more money spent on 
trips to Bimini. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I can almost assure 
the gentleman that there will not be. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, is there an 
amendment to this bill, and, if so, what 
is the change in the figure? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The committee asked 
for less money than last year. 

Mr. GROSS. How much are they ask- 
ing for? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. $504,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 17, add the following: 

“Sec. 4. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR EXPENSES OF CON- 
DUCTING STUDIES AND INVESTI- 
GATIONS AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 179 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
260 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 260 


Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1967, 
the expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations, authorized by H. Res. 179, 
Ninetieth Congress, incurred by the Commit- 
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tee on Foreign Affairs, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, not to exceed $175,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 

clerical, stenographic, and other as- 
sistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by such committee or subcommittee, signed 
by the chairman of the committee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditures in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the reso- 
lution be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I believe there is an 
amendment involving money in this bill. 
I will yield to the gentleman from Mary- 
Iand for the purpose of answering this 
inquiry. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The money mentioned 
is for $175,000. 

Mr. HALL, There is no change in 
that figure in the amendment? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. There are amend- 
ments, but no change in the figure. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 7, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regu- 
lations established by the Committee on 
House Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR NECES- 
SARY EXPENSES OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the House Committee on Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
266 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 266 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1967, 
in carrying out its duties during the Nineti- 
eth Congress, the Committee on Ways and 
Means is authorized to incur such expenses 
(not in excess of $50,000) as it deems ad- 
visable. Such expenses shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House on vouch- 
ers authorized by such committee, signed by 
the chairman thereof, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, after line 8, add the following: 

“Src. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be fi- 
nanced from such funds. 

“Src. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, do I under- 
stand that this is $50,000 for the Ways 
and Means Committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Only the $50,000? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this committee deserves some kind of 
kudos this evening at this late hour. 
This by comparison with the Committee 
on Education and Labor stuns me. Ap- 
parently the Committee on Ways and 
Means does not do much junketing. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution, as amended, was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE FOR THE 
FIRST SESSION OF THE 90TH CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 354 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 


lows: 
H. Res. 354 


Resolved, That for the first session of the 
Ninetieth Congress, the expenses of conduct- 
ing the studies, investigations, and inquiries 
authorized by H. Res. 168, Ninetieth Congress, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $395,000, including expenditures for 
employment of experts, clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expend- 
itures in connection with the study or in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce shall furnish the Committee 
on House Administration information with 
respect to any study or investigation in- 
tended to be financed from such funds. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (interrupting the read- 
ing of the resolution). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the resolution be dispensed 
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with and that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to point out 
that in House Resolution 354 there is no 
indication as to which committee the 
$395,000 is to go. Obviously, the printer 
has left out, after H. Res. 168, 90th Con- 
gress,” the name of the committee to 
which the resolution applies. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This resolution is for 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, if the gentleman will read 
House Resolution 168. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that the legislation in- 
volved, following the “resolved” on line 
1 of House Resolution 354, is without the 
specificity required in naming the com- 
mittee involved, and is, therefore, out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
make a point of order and press it? The 
Chair will state that House Resolution 
168 refers to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
committee designated. This is the reso- 
lution we are enacting into law. We no- 
tice that all the other resolutions have 
the name of the committee to which the 
prior authorizing resolution refers. 

I insist on my point of order that this 
resolution is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call 
the attention of the gentleman to the 
reference to House Resolution 168, which 
carries the reference to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Does the gentleman press a point of 
order? The Chair assumes that up to 
this point the gentleman was making a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the lateness of the hour and the time 
spent, I ask that the resolution be 
amended to include the words Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce.” 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I accept 
that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri for the purpose of offer- 
ing the amendment the gentleman 
suggests? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding. I merely sub- 
mit that after the words “90th Con- 
gress” on line 4, there should be inserted 
“the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALL: On page 
1, line 4, following the word “Congress”, in- 
sert “incurred by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, lines 1 and 2, strike out “That 
for the first session of the Ninetieth Con- 
gress,” and insert in lieu thereof “That, 
effective January 3, 1967,” 

On page 2, after line 8, add the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this reso- 
lution shall be expended pursuant to regu- 
lations established by the Committee on 
House Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution providing funds for the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXPENDITURE 
OF MONEYS TO COVER THE EX- 
PENSES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY IN- 
CURRED PURSUANT TO HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 356 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 378 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 


lows: 
H. Res. 378 


Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1967, the expenses of conducting the studies, 
investigations, and inquiries authorized by 
H. Res. 356, Ninetieth Congress, incurred by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $200,000, including expenditures for 
employment, travel, and subsistence of at- 
torneys, accountants, experts, investigators, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, with respect to any matter or matters 
in the field of housing coming within the 
jurisdiction of such committee or subcom- 
mittee, including, but not limited to, (1) the 
status and adequacy of mortgage credit in 
the United States, (2) the terms and avail- 
ability of conventional mortgage financing, 
(3) the flow of savings in relation to home 
financing needs, (4) the operation of the 
various Government-assisted housing pro- 
grams, (5) the current rate of construction 
of residential dwelling units in relation to 
housing requirements and demands, (6) the 
role of housing construction in the national 
economy, (7) the requirement of and demand 
for Federal assistance in the development of 
community facilities, including mass trans- 
portation and other related facilities, (8) 
urban and suburban problems, including 
transportation facilities, as they affect the 
availability of adequate housing, (9) the 
operation of the slum clearance and urban 
renewal programs, and (10) rural housing 
and the adequacy of rural housing credit, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee, signed by the 
chairman of such committee or subcommit- 
tee, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized 
by this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency shall furnish the Committee on House 
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Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (interrupting the read- 
ing of the resolution). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the resolution be dispensed 
with and that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the gentleman why we have three resolu- 
tions dealing with this? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No. 

Mr. GROSS. One from the Rules 
Committee, but there are three. The 
gentleman has two, dealing with the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
Why? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. One is for the Special 
Committee on Housing, which comes 
under the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. The other is for the full 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. GROSS. One is on a subcom- 
mittee and one is on the full committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. One is on a special 
committee on housing and the other is 
on the full Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. GROSS. Are there any amend- 
ments to these resolutions? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. There is an amend- 
ment in the next resolution to reduce the 
amount from $300,000 to $250,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I would think so. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment as 
follows: 

On page 3, after line 2, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING EXPENDITURE OF 
MONEYS TO COVER EXPENSES OF 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY INCURRED PURSUANT 
TO HOUSE RESOLUTION 356 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, I call up House Resolution 379 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 


follows: 
H. Res. 379 


Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1967, the expenses of conducting the investi- 
gations and studies authorized by H. Res. 
356, Ninetieth Congress, by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $300,000 
for the Ninetieth Congress, including ex- 
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penditures for employment, travel, and sub- 
sistence of accountants, experts, investiga- 
tors, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House on vouch- 
ers authorized by such committee, signed 
by the chairman of such committee, and 
approved by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for ex- 
penditure in connection with the study or 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated for the same purpose by any 
other committee of the House, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency shall furnish the Committee on House 
Administration information with respect to 
any study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


Mr. FRIEDEL (interrupting the read- 
ing of the resolution). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
further reading of the resolution and 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I understand from the 
previous colloquy on the passage of 
House Resolution 378, also from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency for 
$200,000, that this resolution is just for 
$300,000 and there will be a committee 
amendment to reduce it to $250,000. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. I do not understand the 
additional resolution, House Resolution 
386, which also pertains to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency and which 
comes directly from the Committee on 
Rules. I understand it is not under the 
jurisdiction of the distinguished chair- 
man, but I would like to know before we 
concur by unanimous consent in this res- 
olution whether there are additional 
funds involved in all of the travel listed 
to Africa, the Inter-American Savings 
and Loan Conference in Buenos Aires, 
and to the Inter-American Development 
Bank and to all the other areas included 
for travel of the same committee of this 
House under the contingency funds of 
the House under House Resolution 386. 
Is this in addition to the $500,000 asked 
for now, which will be reduced to $450,- 
000 for this committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No. This is only for 
the full committee and calls for $250,- 
000 as amended or, as we asked for it 
originally, $300,000, and only for travel 
in the United States. 

Mr. HALL. Then, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Maryland can give me 
no assurance that House Resolution 386, 
yet to come at this late hour of the night, 
will have no additional funds for travel 
outside of the United States and includ- 
ing counterpart funds and other funds? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I know of no other res- 
olution. I do not have any more. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation on House Resolution 379. 

The . Is there objection to 
2 est of the gentleman from Mary- 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as 
follows: 
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On page 1, line 5, strike out “$300,000” and 
insert in Heu thereof $250,000". 

On page 2, after line 10, add the following: 

“Sec. 3. Funds authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall be expended pursuant to regula- 
tions established by the Committee on House 
Administration under existing law.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolutions, as amended, were 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AU- 
THORIZED TO SEND FIVE OF ITS 
MEMBERS AND ONE MAJORITY 
STAFF ASSISTANT AND ONE MI- 
NORITY STAFF ASSISTANT TO 
BEIRUT, LEBANON 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 258 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 258 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of H. Res. 203, Ninetieth Congress, 
the Committee on Public Works is hereby au- 
thorized to send five of its members and one 
staff assistant to Beirut, Lebanon, to attend 
the Middle East Regional Meeting of the 
International Road Federation from May 4, 
1967, to May 17, 1967, inclusive, for travel 
within Europe, the Near East, and the Middle 
East, 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provisions 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, and employee engaged in carry- 
ing out their official duties under section 
190 (d) of title 2, United States Code: Pro- 
vided, (1) That no member or employee of 
said committee shall receive or expend local 
currencies or appropriated funds for sub- 
sistence in any country at a rate in excess 
of the maximum per diem rate set forth in 
section 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by Public Law 88633, 
approved October 7, 1964; (2) that no mem- 
ber or employee of said committee shall re- 
ceive or expend an amount for transporta- 
tion in excess of actual transportation costs; 
and (3) no appropriated funds shall be ex- 
pended for the purpose of defraying expenses 
of members of said committee or its employee 
in any country where counterpart funds are 
available for this purpose. 

That each member or employee of said 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
said committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
where local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation if furnished by public car- 
rier, or if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the identification of the agency. All 
such individual reports shall be filed by the 
chairman with the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and shall be open to public in- 
spection. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA (during the reading 
of the resolution). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the resolution be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is for what com- 
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mittee? I do not believe I have a copy 
of it. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, this 
is for the Committee on Publie Works. 
We have copies available here if the gen- 
tleman from Iowa desires to have a copy 
of this resolution. We do have copies 
available. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this for general travel, 
or what? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from Iowa will yield 
further, yes, this is for travel to attend 
the International Road Federation for 
the period of from May 4, 1967, to May 
17, 1967, inclusive, for travel within 
Europe, the Near East, and the Middle 
East. 

Mr. Speaker, this same type resolution 
has been presented and adopted in pre- 
vious years by this House. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “one staff 
assistant” and insert in lieu thereof “one 


majority staff assistant and one minority 
staff assistant,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 20, after the word, “Gov- 
ernment,” insert “the cost of such transpor- 
tation, and”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
a The committee amendment was agreed 
o. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MATSUNAGA 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. MATSUNAGA: On 
page 1, line 12, and page 2, line 1, strike out 
“employee” and insert “employees”, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY TO CONDUCT 
STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING TO CERTAIN MATTERS 
WITHIN ITS JURISDICTION 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr, Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 366 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 366 

Resolved, That for the purposes of the 

studies and investigations specified in clause 
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(1) and clause (7) of H. Res. 40, Ninetieth 
Congress, approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 21, 1967, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary is hereby authorized to 
send fifteen of its members and six of its 
employees, to be assigned to special subcom- 
mittees; to investigate refugee matters, to 
inspect, study, and observe the overseas oper- 
ations of the United Nations High Commis- 
sion for Refugees and to attend the sessions 
of the Executive Committee of the United Na- 
tions High Commission for Refugees; to in- 
spect, study, and observe the overseas oper- 
ations of the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration and to attend the 
sessions of the Executive Committee and the 
sessions of the Council of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration; 
to inspect, study, and observe the overseas 
operation of the Submerged Lands Act and 
the Outer Continental Shelf Act. Each sub- 
committee is authorized to sit and act wheth- 
er the House has recessed or has adjourned, 
and to hold such hearings as it deems neces- 
sary: Provided, That the subcommittee shall 
not undertake any investigation of any sub- 
ject which is being investigated by any other 
committee of the House. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provision 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and employees engaged in carry- 
ing out their official duties under section 190 
(d) of title 2, United States Code: Provided, 
That (1) no member or employee of said 
committee shall receive or expend loca] cur- 
rencies for subsistence in any country at a 
rate in excess of the maximum per diem rate 
set forth in section 502(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended by Public 
Law 88-633, approved October 7, 1964; (2) 
mo member or employee of said committee 
shall receive or expend an amount for trans- 
portation in excess of actual rtation 
costs; (3) no appropriated funds shall be 
expended for the purpose of defraying ex- 
penses of members of said committee or its 
employees in any country where counterpart 
funds are available for this purpose. 

That each member or employee of said 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
said committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
whose local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation, if furnished by public car- 
rier; or if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the identification of the agency. All 
such individual reports shall be filed by the 
chairman with the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and shall be open to public 
inspection. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA (during reading of 
the resolution). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the resolution be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this resolution, if 
adopted, seeks to authorize sending 15 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and six of its employees, to be as- 
signed to special subcommittees to inves- 
tigate refugee matters, to inspect, study, 
and observe the overseas operations of 
the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees and to attend the sessions 
of the Executive Committee of the United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder when this trip 
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is to be commenced and ended, whether 
during this session of the Congress or 
when? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, those 15 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary are to be subdivided on the part of 
the House to attend various conferences 
in Europe dealing with the overseas op- 
erations of the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees and to attend 
the sessions of the Executive Committee 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees—to inspect, study, 
and observe the operations of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration and to attend the sessions of 
the Executive Committee and the sessions 
of the Council of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration; to 
inspect, study, and observe the overseas 
operations of the Submerged Lands Act 
and the Outer Continental Shelf Act. 

Mr.GROSS. When is the first sched- 
uled travel to take place? 

Mr. CELLER. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon? 

Mr. GROSS. When is the first sched- 
uled travel to take place? 

Mr. CELLER. That will take place 
this summer. The gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. WILLIS], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Submerged Lands and 
the Outer Continental Shelf, has a very 
important convention which the gentle- 
man from Louisiana will attend. 

It is important because a great deal of 
knowledge and expertise will be obtained 
through the situations that arise in the 
various States like Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Mississippi, where this ques- 
tion is very vital. That expertise will be 
used to aid in solving the many vexatious 
questions that arise. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure we are all 
going to be interested in what happens 
to the investigation of offshore oil, but 
go ahead, you have a third committee. 

Mr. CELLER. The third group will 
attend the convention of the High Com- 
mission for Refugees which is also held 
in Geneva. The convention is held 
under the auspices of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees. So that 
five Members will be authorized to go to 
each one of these conventions. 

I will say to the gentleman that this 
is a resolution which is identical with 
resolutions that have been passed in the 
various Congresses in the past. 

And I might say that while we have an 
authorization for 15 Members to go—15 
Members have never gone—there have 
been fewer than 15 Members going. I 
will say that probably 10 Members may 
go to the three various conventions. So 
that the gentleman need not be too con- 
cerned that 15 Members will go, because 
I doubt whether 15 Members will go. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man my concern is, having heard from 
various places the conversation going on 
about travel plans, I sometimes wonder 
if there is going to be enough people to 
operate this place, or whether we are all 
going to have to sit and wait for the 
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junketeers to take their trips around the 
world in order to get things done here. 

I would like to get out also, but I would 
like to go home. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentle- 
man that no move is taken under this 
resolution by myself without conference 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH]. We work jointly on this, and 
both sides are represented. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] him- 
self will tell you we have been very, very 
careful in the selection of the men, and 
in the expenditure of money. It might 
interest the gentleman in reference to 
the resolution we just passed that the 
Committee on the Judiciary returned to 
the coffers of the United States $70,000 
of unexpended funds to the last Con- 


gress. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman I just hope that enough members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary will 
be here to help me out on a little investi- 
gation that I have asked the gentleman 
to undertake for about a year. I hope 
there will be a few members around so 
that we can get into that in the near 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 9, after the word “Govern- 
ment,” insert the words “the cost of such 
transportation, and”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment was 


INVESTIGATION IN CONNECTION 
WITH DEVELOPMENT LENDING IN 
AFRICA OF THOSE AGENCIES IN 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES 
PARTICIPATES, AND OTHER PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 386) for 
investigation in connection with devel- 
opment lending in Africa of those agen- 
cies in which the United States partic- 
ipates, and other purposes, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res, 386 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of the 
studies and investigations specified in H. 
Res. 356, approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 7, 1967, that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is author- 
ized to send fifteen of its members and four 
of its employees to be divided into special 
subcommittees to investigate matters in con- 
nection with development lending in Africa 
of those agencies in which the United States 
participates, to attend the Inter-American 
Savings and Loan Conference in Buenos 
Aires, mtina, and investigate develop- 
ment lending in Latin America of those 
agencies, especially the Inter-American De- 
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velopment Bank, in which the United States 
participates, and to attend the inter-Amer- 
ican summit meeting in Latin America, and 
investigate development lending in Latin 
America of those agencies, especially the 
Inter-American Development Bank, in which 
the United States participates. One special 
subcommittee shall investigate African de- 
velopment lending, one special subcommittee 
shall attend the Inter-American Savings and 
Loan Conference, and one special subcom- 
mittee shall attend the inter-American sum- 
mit meeting: Provided further, That, not- 
withstanding section 1754 of title 22, United 
States Code, or any other provision of law, 
local currencies owned by the United States 
shall be made available to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and employees engaged in carry- 
ing out their official duties under section 
190d of title 2, United States Code: Provided, 
That (1) no member or employee of said 
committee shall receive or expend local cur- 
rencies for subsistence in any country at a 
rate in excess of the maximum per diem 
rate set forth in section 502(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by 
Public Law 88-633, approved October 7, 1964; 
(2) no member or employee of said commit- 
tee shall receive or expend an amount for 
transportation in excess of actual trans- 
portation costs; (3) no appropriated funds 
shall be expended for the purpose of defray- 
ing expenses of members of said committee 
or its employees in any country where 
counterpart funds are available for this pur- 
pose: Provided, That each member or em- 
ployee of said committee shall make to the 
chairman of said committee an itemized 
report showing the number of days visited 
in each country where local currencies were 
spent, the amount of per diem furnished 
and the cost of transportation if furnished 
by public carrier, or if such transportation 
is furnished by an agency of the United 
States Government, the identification of the 
agency. All such individual reports shall 
be filed by the chairman with the Committee 
on House Administration and shall be open 
to public inspection. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA (during reading of 
the resolution). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the resolution be dispensed 
with, and that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to inquire 
of the gentleman from Hawaii who 
brings this up under instructions of the 
Committee on Rules, how many are go- 
ing to be on those individuals subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It is my under- 
standing that there will be five on each 
committee. There are three subcom- 
mittees: one which will be going to the 
African Development Lending Confer- 
ence, one a special subcommittee to at- 
tend the Inter-American Savings and 
Loan Conference in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, and a third a special subcom- 
mittee to attend the inter-American 
summit meeting. 

All of these are regular meetings at 
which the subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency have 
been attending annually, and this is the 
resolution which has been approved in 
the past. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, is the third 
subcommittee going to attend the inter- 
American summit meeting for which we 
have passed a sense of Congress endorse- 
ment tonight or is it going to the Inter- 
American Development Bank or both? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It is the latter. 

Mr. HALL. Second, in connection 
with line 7, I would ask the distinguished 
gentleman what business a committee of 
the House of Representatives of the U.S. 
Congress has in developing lending in 
Africa? Have we not lent enough? 
Why do we need to develop further lend- 
ing and why particularly in Africa when 
we are applying sanctions against one of 
the independent nations there? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. This is to check 
the actual spending that is going on. 
After all, we do have American funds 
being spent there. This is to check on 
it and to see that the best use of our 
dollars is being made for the assistance 
that we are giving. 

Mr. HALL. Well, that rings very 
true, Mr. Speaker, but let me ask the 
distinguished gentleman who brings this 
up, as stated by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, whether or not these 
funds providing for this travel and as 
stipulated by the House Committee on 
Administration in all of the relative 
clauses pertaining thereto are out of the 
funds ordinarily disbursed by the House 
and in addition to the prior two resolu- 
tions brought up by the Committee on 
House Administration this evening for 
a total of $450,000; or whether they are 
considered out of those funds previously 
appropriated by action here this eve- 
ning? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. If the gentleman 
will refer to the resolution itself, further 
down he will note that there is an au- 
thorization for the use of counterpart 
funds and local funds and, of course, this 
will in no way call for additional appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr. HALL. Yes, Mr. Speaker, but I am 
sure the gentleman knows where there 
are not counterpart funds available in 
the countries visited, and I am sure that 
in some of the emerging nations—I be- 
lieve that is the proper term—of Africa, 
in some of those that are not yet fully 
responsible at least there may not be 
counterpart funds and as I understand 
section 1754, title XXII, United States 
Code, that allows the use of funds drawn 
directly from the Treasury when they 
are not available. Would the gentleman 
confirm that? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It is my under- 
standing, as this resolution was presented 
to the Committee on Rules, both the 
minority and the majority of the com- 
mittee have cleared this and the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules also re- 
ported this resolution out unanimously. 

Mr. HALL, Well, the gentleman has 
already so stated, Mr. Speaker. I do not 
wish to prolong this nor do I at all want 
to embarrass my friend, but that is not 
an answer to my question. I know it 
came out of the committee unanimously. 
But that does not satisfy me. What I 
want to know is if he does not agree that 
under section 1754, title XXII, United 
States Code, or any other provision of 
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law, you can when counterpart funds 
are not available use U.S. Treasury funds. 
If so, does this involve an addition to 
the other two resolutions, additional 
funds, by action of this resolution here 
ee If so, I am very firmly against 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. To be frank with 
the gentleman from Missouri, I do not 
know the answer. But I would presume 
that since this is an annual resolution, 
the funds already appropriated include 
these trips. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the lack of any knowledge and obviously 
in view of the lack of anyone on the com- 
mittee on the floor to help to answer 
these questions, I am constrained to 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will con- 
tinue with the reading of the resolution. 

(The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the resolution.) 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Hawaii yield further to the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I was simply 
standing out of respect to the majority 
leader, who is pleading his case in front 
of me. But I will be delighted to restate 
my question. The point is that we have 
passed two other resolutions tonight from 
the Committee on House Administration 
allocating a total of $450,000 for use of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Now we have from the Committee on 
Rules a resolution which states in part 
that counterpart funds may be used. But 
we all know—even we non-legally- 
trained people—that section 1754 of title 
XXII, United States Code, provides that 
when counterpart funds are not avail- 
able, the money will come out of the con- 
tingency funds that are available; and, 
having done so, I simply want to make 
the point that this is overdoing what any 
one committee needs, especially for the 
purposes designated in this resolution. 
If no one can gainsay that, I am con- 
strained to object to the resolution. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri, let 
me say that if you read the resolution 
you will find you are absolutely right. 
When counterpart funds are available 
they are to be used, but if the counter- 
part funds are not available, then they 
do come out of the contingency fund, 
You will find that this resolution is no 
different from any of the other resolu- 
tions that have been agreed to here 
tonight. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I would sim- 
ply make the point that it is high time 
that the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, the House itself, and certainly 
the Committee on Rules, ask these self- 
same questions before bringing these 
resolutions to the floor. I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I yield to the 
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On page 3, begin line 8 with the following 
words: ‘the cost of such transportation, 
and”, 

The committee amendment was 

The : resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time in order to ask of the 
distinguished majority leader the legis- 
lative schedule for the remainder of this 
week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no more legislative business for this week. 
I think the membership have earned the 
day off tomorrow. All we will do to- 
morrow, so far as I know, is to announce 
the program for the week after the Easter 
recess and take such special orders by 
unanimous consent as individual Mem- 
bers might request. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained from voting on roll- 
call No. 45. I should like the Recorp to 
show that had I been present, I would 
have voted “aye”. 


FIRE: THE PERENNIAL KILLER 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, statistics 
indicate that the number of fires in the 
United States is on the increase while 
other countries enjoy a much lower total 
number of fire tragedies and per capita 
loss. In 1965 property damage in the 
United States was estimated at over a 
billion dollars. 

Although thousands of dollars are 
spent from private and public funds an- 
nually to support research to protect the 
American public from the known killers 
of heart attack, cancer, stroke, and other 
diseases, not near enough effort is pres- 
ently being made to eliminate another 
pervasive, persistent, and perennial killer, 
namely fire. Fire remains today a se- 
rious threat to man’s life and property 
after centuries of endeavors to subject 
fire to human control. 

For these reasons I am today intro- 
ducing a bill to amend the Organic Act 
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of the National Bureau of Standards. 
This Fire 


gather data, conduct research, educate 
and train people for fire protection as 
well as demonstrations of improved fire 
protection and safety. 

There is urgent need for Federal sup- 
port of a national fire safety program 
which would operate something like Fed- 
eral support for education to encourage 
study, research, experimentation, dem- 
onstrations, improved services, and re- 
sources. This would supplement and en- 
courage local and State, private and vol- 
untary efforts. 

Just as we now realize the need for 
professional training and skill on the 
part of law enforcement officers, so too 
we must come to recognize the value, 
the necessity of training and information 
for fire-protection officials. We need to 
train people in detection, prevention, 
control, and even the means for handling 
disasters that might occur, so as to 
minimize the fatalities and damage in- 
volved. We need more knowledge and 
better means of distributing such in- 
formation, 

Beyond this, in the area of research 
and demonstration, our studies with 
space travel have alerted us to fire-pre- 
vention materials and methods. These 
studies should be analyzed for applica- 
tion to every life on a massive scale for 
the American people. Our buildings, 
our clothing can be rendered more fire- 
proof. Efforts should be made to pro- 
vide this safety and at reasonable costs. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation I am sup- 
porting today will make possible strides 
in fire research and a fire-safety program 
ona national scale. 


A REVIEW BODY FOR EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a House Concurrent 
Resolution to express the sense of Con- 
gress that the members of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic on and De- 
velopment of which the United States is 
a member should establish a committee 
on East-West trade. 

The purpose of this committee would 
be to provide for exchange of informa- 
tion, consultation, and cooperation with 
the objective of protecting and enhanc- 
ing the interests of member countries 
and to solicit and explore opinions and 
recommendations with respect to all 
matters concerning East-West trade 
which come within the committee’s ju- 
risdiction. It would also be incumbent 
upon the committee to make recom- 
mendations to the central body of OECD. 

The President has made strong rep- 
resentations concerning the need of the 
United States to stimulate and sponsor 
a greater volume of trade with the coun- 
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tries of Eastern Europe. While this ob- 
jective may be worthwhile, nevertheless, 
it is clear that innumerable questions 
arise in relation to the extent of such 
trade, its character, the possible eco- 
nomic repercussions and finally the po- 
litical effects and the results upon the 
national security of the United States. 

Last fall, the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Europe under the 
chairmanship of the gentlewoman from 
New York (Mrs. KELLY], examined many 
of the steps which had been taken or 
were proposed in the area of broadening 
trade between the United States and 
Communist countries. Suffice it to say 
that many questions were raised which 
in the opinion of this member of the 
committee were not satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

Whatever the cause may be, it is clear 
that the situation in Europe is no longer 
comparable to that which existed in the 
late 1940’s and the early 1950’s. Some 
nations believe that the military threat 
from the East has gone. Accordingly, 
there has been a rush on the part of 
Western European countries to do busi- 
ness across the Iron Curtain without re- 
lation to agreements and restrictions 
whieh were established at a time when 
Stalinist communism was riding high. 

It is not necessary for us now to pass 
upon the merits of this matter of broad- 
ening trade with these countries. It is 
essential, however, that strenuous efforts 
be made to analyze the historical, eco- 
nomic, and military situation which pres- 
ently exists and to develop a unified pol- 
icy that will serve the interests of all the 
nations of the Western World. It has 
become common to say that NATO is in 
disarray. What this means is that the 
leaders of the nations which make up 
NATO have lost the agreement to which 
they were impelled by the external threat 
which then existed. It is high time that 
the NATO nations and all the nations 
which are members of OECD should re- 
view the facts of life as they now stand 
and seek an up-to-date understanding 
based on mutual respect and cooperation. 

This is the objective of my bill. Since 
Congress cannot control OECD nor direct 
its actions, it expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that a special subcommittee should 
be set up to deal with the problems aris- 
ing from East-West trade. It would keep 
these problems under a microscope and 
would require constant review and policy 
action in relation to changing conditions. 
Instead of permitting matters to drift 
into untenable positions, the constant ex- 
change of opinions would permit de- 
cisions to be taken before it was too late 
or too difficult to change. It might, 
through unified action, be able to guide 
the Eastern countries to a point where 
the civil rights of their citizens would be 
restored and their freedom guaranteed. 
There have been some faint indications 
of movement in this direction, and if this 
salutary change could be accelerated, it 
would be a great achievement indeed. 


POSSIBILITY OF 6 PERCENT TAX 
INCREASE ON INCOMES 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
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my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
my constituents, and, I would venture 
to guess, the whole American people, are 
today disturbed with the possibility of 
a 6-percent tax increase on incomes, de- 
manded of the Congress by the admin- 
istration. I cannot and shall not support 
what can only be termed a bad trade. 

The simple fact is that the people are 
not receiving goods and services under 
Great Society legislation which their 
taxes should entitle them to, nor can 
they see an end to the war in Vietnam, 
despite the lives and money pumped into 
our efforts at defending world freedom. 

Embattled as we are in southeast Asia, 
I cannot understand the administration's 
proclivities for exorbitant domestic pro- 
grams. It is the saner course to quickly 
finish the policing action in South Viet- 
nam, establish peace and justice in south- 
east Asia, and bring our young men 
home, so that they too may take part 
in the prosperity of the Nation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the administration’s demand for a tax 
increase at this time was brought on by 
the proliferation of useless, wasteful do- 
mestic spending programs, which have 
the dubious intent of bolstering the 
economy. Let us bolster the economy, 
by all means, but let us also win the war 
in South Vietnam, quickly, efficiently, 
and effectively. 

In my opinion, there is no need for 
a tax increase at this time, if we con- 
sider priorities. And America’s greatest 
priority is victory in Vietnam today. To- 
morrow is time enough to consider 
domestic comforts, again without the 
need for an increase in taxes. 

But foremost in my mind is the ridicu- 
lousness of taxing our own people an 
additional 6 percent in order to give for- 
eign countries billions of our tax dollars, 
when they then turn their back on us in 
our plea to them for help to stop Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam and 
throughout the world. 


MID-DECADE CENSUS 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing legisla- 
tion which, if enacted, would provide 
for a mid-decade census of the popula- 
tion of this country. I am joined in this 
effort by a number of my colleagues. I 
am appreciative of their support, and I 
am happy to announce that the admin- 
istration has also endorsed this measure. 

The relevant facts are clear. We are 
today experiencing an era of dynamic 
population growth in the United States. 
It is accompanied by an equally dynamic 
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pattern of migration due to a complex 
variety of social and economic factors. 
This trend will only become more pro- 
nounced as the years go on. 

If we agree that we must know before 
we act—and that we must have the es- 
sential information before we plan— 
both on the public and private levels, we 
will move favorably and quickly on this 
legislation. It is clearly in the national 
interest. We will need a more accurate 
picture of this country and its people. A 
mid-decade census will certainly help. 

We Americans live in a society en- 
tirely too dynamic to be measured ev- 
ery 10 years only. We move often. We 
change whole sections of cities in 3 or 4 
years. We grow at an astounding rate. 

During 1967 our population will reach 
200 million. By the end of the century 
there will be 300 million Americans. 
Each year our population grows by more 
than 2½ million people—almost the en- 
tire population of the State of Iowa in 
1960. And 4 million babies are born each 
year—equal to the population recorded 
in the first census in 1790. 

Because all signs point to continued 
expansion of our population, a mid- 
decade census is clearly a necessity. The 
most comprehensive data we have today 
are 7 years old. They were taken at a 
time when the population of the coun- 
try was just under 180 million and they 
do not draw an accurate picture of the 
United States of America, 1967. We are 
living in what former Census Director, 
Richard M. Scammon—now vice presi- 
dent of the Governmental Affairs Insti- 
tute here in Washington—aptly de- 
scribed as the “bad years, statistically.” 

We have already added 20 million peo- 
ple to our population—an amount equal 
to the combined populations of Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Delaware. Because of 
the continued migration out of the cities, 
and from some of the rural areas and 
small towns, because of the thumping 
suburban growth, and the development 
of new communities in States like Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Maryland, Florida—the 
gains are not evenly distributed. But 
the need for information is. 

The information we need for thou- 
sands of decisions of government and 
private industry are at best guesstimates. 
The public and private programs to boost 
technology, to spur industry, to erase 
urban blight, to find and help the elderly 
and the chronically unemployed and the 
unskilled and uneducated would be far 
more efficient if we lived in a static 
society. But we do not. 

We need to take a count of our popu- 
lation every 5 years to determine how it is 
being affected by changing times. In 
1945, 1955, and 1965 we were not the same 
country at all that we were in 1940, 1950, 
1960. Between 1940 and 1945, the coun- 
try underwent the vast changes brought 
about by a major war. Just prior to 1950 
and continuing slightly beyond 1955, our 
Nation experienced a baby boom. The 
birth rate climbed to 25 per 1,000 Ameri- 
cans and with it came an increased de- 
mand for facilities, for education, for 
legislation. It is the youngsters born 
then who are now swelling our college 
enrollment and who are now marrying 
and having children of their own. In 
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1960, a serious problem of impoverished 
areas was just beginning to show itself, 
and by 1965, we had embarked upon a 
full-scale program to combat poverty 
and to create economic opportunity. 

In fact, the figure of the 88 million 
babies born in the United States from 
1945 through 1967 is almost double the 
entire 1960 population of France and 1% 
times the population of England or Ger- 
many. The implications of this kind of 
growth touch every corner of American 
life. 

THE POPULATION MOVES ABOUT 

Mr. Speaker, another reason we must 
provide to take a census of population 
every 5 years lies in the mobility of 
families. We are not only an exploding 
population, we are the fastest moving 
population in the world. One out of five 
Americans moves every year. Some 
move a block away and others a con- 
tinent away, from the east coast to Cali- 
fornia. One of the effects of this con- 
stant change is that California will be 
at least one-third larger in population 
in 1970 than in 1960. Florida will be a 
full one-third larger in 1970 than in 
1960. Nevada will be 80 percent larger 
in population, while Texas will be 20 per- 
cent larger. And as a whole, the popu- 
lation of the United States will have 
increased 17 percent since 1960. We 
would be better prepared, Mr. Speaker, 
for this increase in population, for the 
migration from farm to city, from city 
to suburb, and from coast to coast, if we 
were to have population statistics every 
5 years. 

The Federal budget tells us something 
about the dimensions of the problem of 
matching planning to people. Today we 
spend over $50 billion on domestic pro- 
grams. State and local governments add 
another $75 billion. And yet we have no 
way of predetermining the effects of 
these funds because we have no divining 
rod to tell us where the needs are best 
met. How can we claim to be helping 
the people on an intelligent basis, when 
we know for a fact that half of them do 
not live today where they did in 1960. 

A mid-decade census could benefit 
every branch of government, from the 
Federal down to the smallest planning 
division of the smallest community. 

Because of the welter of legislation it 
passes, Congress urgently requires perti- 
nent information about American people 
and their life. The 89th Congress, alone, 
passed 21 health programs, 17 new edu- 
cational programs, 15 new economic de- 
velopment programs, 12 new programs 
for the cities, 17 new resource develop- 
ment programs, and four new manpower 
training programs. More recent popu- 
lation statistics would have been helpful 
in formulating these programs and 
would be helpful now in the difficult 
problem of implementing these pro- 
grams. 

How far off the mark are our statistics 
is revealed in a recent action by the 
executive branch when it proposed a $20 
million special household survey in the 
1968 budget. This expenditure is in- 
tended to yield information in only one 
limited problem. It does not fully con- 
sider the need for fresh statistics of the 
92,000 local governments of the United 
States. 
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The Federal Government may seem in- 
formed when it quotes broad national 
figures. But such figures are meaning- 
less to boards of education and plan- 
ning commissions which try to build for 
the future. They need the statistics that 
come almost exclusively from the na- 
tional census. 

The lack of this data has doomed too 
many good plans to the wastebasket. I 
know of one instance in my home city of 
Philadelphia. 

Two years of planning in the 1950's 
had to be scrapped because out-of-date 
data did not accurately reveal the extent 
of deterioration or the increase in popu- 
lation that had taken place since the last 
census. 

These examples of statistical short- 
comings appear everywhere. One such 
example of legislation occurred in the 
education field. The act designed to aid 
school districts reporting more than 100 
children whose parents earn less that 
$2,000 annually has had a curious fate. 
Because accurate statistics were lacking, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare decided to consider counties 
with more than 100 children from de- 
prived families, eligible for funds. 
Grants were to be distributed evenly. 
This meant that Beverly Hills, home of 
the movie stars, could take advantage of 
the program. It declined. Garden City, 
N. L., on the other hand, with an average 
family income of $14,000 a year, and 
without one single child for whom the act 
was intended, accepted a $34,000 grant. 
It did so in order to allow Nassau County, 
N. V., its fair share of impacted area aid. 

If some areas receive a windfall, be- 
cause of poor census figures, others are 
less fortunate. One fast growing Suf- 
folk County, N.Y., community recognized 
outdated population figures were short- 
changing it with respect to State and 
Federal aid. It contracted three special 
censuses, and has profited $3 additional 
for every one spent on the surveys. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to point out that the gathering and 
‘publication of data vital to the opera- 
tion of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and vital to the planning for the 
future of our United States can no long- 
er be a part-time statistical job. In the 
past, we have just barely managed with 
a census of our most precious resources, 
our population, every 10 years. 

We will have to equip ourselves with 
better statistics. A mid-decade census is 
a start in this direction. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SUCCESSFUL 
GUAM CONFERENCE 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has just completed a most im- 
portant meeting on the Vietnam situa- 
tion. The Guam conference dealt with 
three vital elements of our overall policy. 

First, the President and his top ad- 
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visers were brought up to date on the 
military situation. ; 

Second, the President and our Viet- 
namese allies discussed the problems and 
opportunities to achieve political, social, 
and economic stability in South Vietnam. 

Third, the participants came to grips 
with the economic and pacification pro- 
grams and the development of a strong 
constitutional civil government. These 
are vital elements necessary to secure a 
progressive future for that country. 

The President did not go to Guam, in 
his words, “in quest of miracles.” 

The real benefits flowing from this 
meeting, I think, will be the plans to 
prepare for the day when the fighting 
ends. 

Mr. Komer and Ambassador Bunker 
who will share in the work of helping to 
prepare Vietnam for peace and progress 
were deeply involved in this phase of the 
conference. 

All told, I think the American people 
have every reason to be well satisfied 
with the results of the Guam meeting. 

For the work of this conference helps 
to insure that our efforts in Vietnam will 
not be in vain. We are working today 
to insure that the end of fighting will 
bring the beginning of a bright, new 
future to that beleaguered country. 

But we also know that the fighting 
will not end quickly. 

Yesterday Hanoi saw fit to release the 
texts of an exchange of letters between 
Ho Chi Minh and our President. 

On the basis of this correspondence, 
we can all see clearly the kind of stub- 
born and unreasonable thinking of 
Hanoi's leaders. And I think that this 
correspondence should dispell—once and 
for all—any lingering doubts about who 
sincerely desires negotiations and who 
recklessly pursues aggression. 

In his letter, the President proposed 
to Ho that the United States would stop 
bombing in the north and would freeze 
its troop level in the south if Hanoi 
stopped its infiltration. 

This letter was dated February 8. The 
President asked for a quick response. 

I might add that this letter was de- 
livered during the Tet holiday bombing 
pause. 

But there was no immediate response. 
And on February 15, Ho Chi Minh flatly 
rejected this fair and sincere proposal. 

President Johnson has warned us on 
numerous occasions that the path to 
peace in Vietnam is neither short nor 
without obstacles. But he has also de- 
clared America’s determination to fulfill 
its commitment to the people of South 
Vietnam. 

The President has spoken for us all. 
And our people will continue to support 
him in the cause of freedom and in pur- 
suit of peace for Vietnam and for all 
mankind. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the past few 
weeks have been filled with headlines re- 
lating indiscretions committed by Mem- 
bers of Congress. Supplementing these 
headlines has been a hue and ery for 
congressional reform. The means to 
quell this uproar are at hand, and before 
the House at this very minute. These 
means are implanted in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act. 

Those of us on the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress, put in 
many hours last year in developing what 
we would consider a constructive piece of 
legislation. The primary portions of this 
legislation have been passed by the other 
body. The country is now impatiently 
awaiting our response and action. Let 
us not fail in our duty to consider this 
bill as a whole, so as to bring about the 
much needed congressional reform and 
reorganization, and with diligence and 
dispatch. 

Mr. Speaker, in regard to any further 
delay on the reorganization bill, I wish to 
call attention to an article entitled 
“Dangerous Delay on the Hill” which 
appeared in the March 18, 1967, publica- 
tion of the Saturday Review. I insert 
this article in the RECORD: 


DANGEROUS DELAY ON THE HILL 


A U.S. Senator who represents a highly in- 
dustrialized state along the Atlantic seaboard 
with a constituency of several million voters, 
awoke one morning recently at 6:45 in his 
Washington apartment, dressed rapidly, and 
boarded a cab at his corner for a 7:30 cam- 
paign breakfast at the Hay-Adams, There 
his administrative assistant met him in the 
lobby with a list of fourteen appointments on 
the Hill and elsewhere in the District rang- 
ing through the morning, lunch, a packed 
afternoon, dinner, and well into the eve- 
ning. At least, the Senator thought to him- 
self, he wouldn’t have to take a late after- 
noon plane for an evening rally in his home 
state, to be followed by a midnight plane back 
to Washington, in time for a few hours’ sleep 
before a repeat of this morning’s breakfast 
meeting. The dozen or so formal appoint- 
ments in and out of the halls of Congress 
would, this Senator knew, be part of his 
daily routine so long as he sat on the Hill 
representing the people of his state, and he 
could never avoid the flood of mail, the 
deluge of phone calls, and the endless com- 
mittee work in an archaic legislature. 

The Senator had been asked in recent weeks 
to do an astonishing number of acts for in- 
dividual voters—from making personal pleas 
on the floor of the House for someone's pri- 
vate profit to booking airplane and hotel res- 
ervations for visiting firemen, even to re- 
placing china and matching draperies. He 
knew he would be commanded continually 
by letter and phone, and in person when 
voters from his state happened to be in Wash- 
ington, to prosecute the war in Vietnam, to 
end the war in Vietnam by tomorrow morn- 
ing, to spend more money, to spend less 
money, to take care of small business prob- 
lems, as well as local water pollution and 
diplomatic relations with South America. 
The Senator knew that a fellow Congressman 
had spoken the truth when he said: “When 
you're home you can’t even go to church in 
safety. There simply isn’t time enough left 
to legislate properly.“ 

The Senator also knew that simple meas- 
ures of Congressional reform, long proposed 
but always procrastinated against, would 
have helped him live through his terrifying 
daily schedule. He was keenly aware, as & 
member of that ad hoc group, that more 
than six months had elapsed since the final 
report of the Joint Committee on the Re- 
organization of Congress had been sent to 
both Houses with a hope that immediate 
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steps would be taken to remedy major de- 
fects in our federal legislative procedures. 
Since absolutely nothing final had been ac- 
complished along these lines, it was reason- 
able to suppose that yet another futile re- 
port might be filed and forgotten with other 
reform proposals, though he hoped this was 
not to be the case. 

The recommendations for Congressional 
reform make sense to the busy Senator 
whose schedule we have outlined, and to 
most of his colleagues, and the pity is that 
half a year has already gone by without 
so much as one comma being adopted. 
There are various reasons for this inaction, 
and for Congress’ overall production prob- 
lems. Among these reasons is the appalling 
fact of the Congressman’s schedule itself; it 
simply leaves no time to legislate. Personal 
demands from his constituents overwhelm 
him, committee and subcommittee details 
swamp him, and it is also true that Con- 
gressmen and Senators must pass too much 
time in their districts back home fence- 
mending and fulfilling the desires of poli- 
ticlans, Congressional procedures are so 
cumbersome that effective legislation comes 
almost as an afterthought. 

Another reason why Congressional action 
is slow is that the committee chairmen rise, 
in general, through seniority rule. This 
Means that long-term hacks, particularly 
Democrats from the Deep South—men virtu- 
ally appointed to office by local political 
bosses—eventually become chairmen of the 
most powerful committees in Congress. 
The men are often not only Inadequately 
trained in their committee specialities but 
are also apt to be conservative to the point 
of reaction, a bad qualification for any crea- 
tive committee chairmanship, 

Yet another serious problem involves the 
appointment of postmasters and candidates 
for the military academies and other govern- 
ment agencies, by tradition the role of mem- 
bers of Congress. The nation could bypass 
politics in these instances by placing all post 
Office appointments under Civil Service and 
letting Civil Service examinations take care 
of the nominations to the various academies 
and government agencies now enshrouded in 
patronage. 

Still another item in everyone's blueprint 
for a stronger Congress is the effectiveness 
of existing laws relating to Congressional 
lobbies. Another area requiring attention 
is the strengthening of the Congressional 
power of the purse and a better job of coordi- 
nating Congressional performance in raising 
and appropriating public funds. What a 
Congressman is actually asked to do day by 
day, month by month, fs to deal with indi- 
vidual appropriations bills with little or no 
personal knowledge of the overall revenue- 
expenditure picture—or, for that matter, 
anything but a smattering of ignorance from 
the departments themselves. Senator Clif- 
ford P. Case of New Jersey puts it this way: 
“We are asked to do the family shopping 
week after week without adequate informa- 
tion on what the annual income will be or 
what total family expenses may amount to.” 

All in all, nothing is more important to 
Congress than modernizing itself so it can 
cope with an atomic world, a world which 
demands instantaneous decisions at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. This will re- 
quire a streamlined legislature, and the 
members of Congress know this. Some sort 
of Congressional reform bill is possible at 
this session, but the urgency of reform isn’t 
yet apparent on the Hill. 

XN. L. T. 


ARE THESE GRANTS REALLY 
NECESSARY? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, syndicated 
columnist, Ralph de Toledano, has writ- 
ten an article concerning my recent crit- 
icism of grants made by the National 
Foundation on Arts and Humanities. A 
logical question would follow the reading 
of this article—Are these grants really 
necessary?—not only does the article 
raise the question, but I think it also pro- 
vides the basis for an answer. The arti- 
cle follows: 


How To Go Broke WITHOUT Even TRYING— 
THE FEDERAL War 


(By Ralph de Toledano) 


It was Representative Durward Hall of Mis- 
souri who discovered that the Federal govern- 
ment—through its National Foundation on 
Arts and Humanities—had spent $8,789 to 
finance a study of the American “comic 
book.” ‘There were loud outcries then from 
the Liberal Establishment, and accusations 
that “Doc” Hall was being some kind of ya- 
hoo for raising the issue. 

Nothing daunted, “Doc” Hall has contin- 
ued to probe into this soft underside of a 
Federal establishment which cuts back vital 
defense programs for lack of funds but can 
squander the taxpayer's substance on a 
group of self-styled intellectuals interested 
solely in their fly’s-eye view of culture. He 
discovered that the Administration’s pleas of 
dire need have not caught up with the aca- 
demic spenders. 

Though Congress is being asked to raise 
taxes in order to meet the cost of the Viet- 
namese War and the Great Society, the pub- 
lic has not been told that proposed appro- 
priations for the National Foundation on 
Arts and Humanities have almost been dou- 
bled this year. Last year, the NFAH spent 
some $9 million in its egghead boondoggles. 
This year a shocked Representative Hall 
notes that the NFAH is asking for $16.37 
million for its “work,” of which roughly $1 
million will be spent on salaries and the rest 
on what is laughingly called “research.” 

That money might well be spent for ame- 
liorating the suffering of victims of the Com- 
munist terror in Vietnam. Or it might be 
devoted to research in the cure of cancer. 
Or, again, tt might be used to share the 
wealth by being handed out in $5 bills at 
your neighborhood supermarket. It would 
probably do more good that way. 

Instead it is being devoted to such matters 
as “A Collection of Critical Editions of and 
Studies on Medieval Canon Law” at $10,000 
a throw. 

The National Foundation on Arts and Hu- 
manities may agonize that this is an exag- 
geration. There were, after all, attempts to 
deny that other grants mentioned by irate 
Congressmen did not really exist and were 
the invention of malign right-wingers and 
anti-intellectualists. But the grants I in- 
tend to list come from one of NFAH’s own 
Publicity releases. For example: 

“Literary Investigation of American Popu- 
lar Culture’—$12,650; 

“The Unpublished Memoirs of the Spaniard 
Oviedo (1478-1557) "—-$6,952; 

“Papers of the Harmony Society”—$15,000; 

“Winchester (England) Excavations“ 
$17,205; 

“Did Edmund Burke Write the 18th Cen- 
tury Journal, The Annual Register?“ — 
$18,800; 

“The Interpretation of Tintoretto’s Paint- 
ings in the Upper Hall of the Scuola di San 
Rocco in Venice”—$15,000; 

“An Analysis of Prose Works by Masters 
of Arts at European Universities. Between 
1270 and 1350611. 700; 

“A Biographical Dictionary and Census of 
Theatrical Performers on the Stages of Lon- 
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don and its Suburbs from 1660 to 1801”"— 
$20,000; 

“The Southwestern Journals of Adolph F. 
Bandelier, written 1883 to 1892’*—$6,370; 

“Computer Concordances of Five English 
Poets”—$23,000; 

“Dictionary of Old High German Glosses”— 
$18,700. 

And, for those who can’t read: 

“Recitation of Chinese Classical Litera- 
ture“ 88,950. 

This is only a small part of the list of 
goodies the American people are getting for 
the tax dollars the Administration and the 
Congress seem disposed to give the National 
Foundation on Arts and Humanities. But 
once these momentous works are compiled, 
what will happen to them? Representative 
Hall tried to find out, and he is still 
to untangle himself from the double talk. 
Who has title to these Federally-subsidized 
researches? 

“Does any taxpayer have the right to ob- 
tain a copy of the end product?” Doc“ Hall 
asks. “The deputy director (of NFAH) says 
he is not sure. Does the Federal government 
share in the profits of any of this research 
in case one of these studies becomes a best 
seller? No one downtown”—in the Executive 
Branch—‘“seems to know.“ 

Dr. David Kunzle, the scholar who wrote 
the “comic book” history, tips us off, how- 
ever. He complains that if criticisms of that 
grant had come at the time his book was 
published, “they would have skyrocketed 
sales.” That would have been nice for Dr. 
Kunzle and his scholarly cronies in Santa 
Barbara, California, but where would that 
leave the taxpayer? That question, ad- 
dressed to enough members of Congress, 
might get results. Meanwhile, save up for 
that 6 pereent tax increase. The NFAH and 
its cousins in government have their eyes on 
it and their hands out. 


INCREASE OF INCOME TAX 
EXEMPTION 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. This 
bill will increase the exemption presently 
allowed individuals for themselves and 
their dependents. Currently a taxpayer 
is allowed a $600 personal exemption for 
himself, spouse, and each qualified de- 
pendent. Under my bill, the exemption 
will be initially raised to $800 for 2 
calendar years and will then be raised to 
$1,000. Ihave long felt the present $600 
per year exemption grossly inadequate 
to meet the needs of one attempting to 
provide himself and his family with the 
necessities of life. 

When the income tax law was first 
enacted, a wage-earner was allowed an 
exemption of $3,000 plus an additional 
$1,000 if he had a family. This exemp- 
tion remained in effect from 1913 
through 1916. It proved adequate be- 
cause it existed at a time in our 
when the population of the United States 
was approximately 100 million and the 
gross national product was approxi- 
mately $40 billion—adjusted to current 
dollars. 

The years since the enactment of the 
income tax law have seen a number of 
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adjustments made in the amount of ex- 
emption allowed. During the war years 
of 1942-47, the exemption was reduced 
to $500 per person. This, of course, was 
justified due to the demands of a war- 
time budget upon a strained Federal 
Treasury. Everyone recognized the fig- 
ure as inadequate; and, in 1948, after 
the cessation of hostilities, the present 
figure of $600 per year was fixed by 
Congress. 

It is my feeling that the $600 figure 
may have been more realistic in 1948 
than it is today, but the probabilities are 
that it was not adequate even in 1948. 
Today, it is grossly inadequate. If the 
$600 exemption were now raised to pro- 
vide the same purchasing power as it 
had in 1948, it would be $822. Thus, 
for a family of four, the personal exemp- 
tion would have to be raised to $3,288— 
$822 times four—to provide the same 
purchasing power as the $2,400—$600 
times four—personal exemption pro- 
vided in 1948. 

An independent study, conducted by 
the AFL-CIO Department of Research 
in October 1966, reveals the essential 
annual income for a family of four in 
the 20 major cities of the United States. 
In June 1966, that requisite income was 
$6,797. In the city of Atlanta, Ga., the 
figures reveal the necessary income to 
maintain a family of four in a “modest 
but adequate” family life as $6,161. 
These figures, published by the AFL- 
CIO, include an allowance for increased 
Federal income and social security taxes. 
Obviously, then, an increase in the per- 
sonal exemption allowed would reduce 
the amount of required gross earnings 
per family. 

Our own Government does not pre- 
tend that it can maintain a person for 
$600 per year. Many high officials are 
now advocating a guaranteed annual in- 
come of $3,500 for a family of four. It 
is ironic that, under our present income 
tax exemption, that same family would 
be required to pay Federal income taxes 
on $750 of the $3,500. 

This assumes utilization of the $600 
exemption per person and the optional 
standard deduction of 10 percent or 
$350. 

In effect, the same Government which 
recognizes the need of a family of four 
for an annual income of $3,500 is un- 
willing to grant the same family suffi- 
cient exemptions from income taxes to 
pay for their own cost of living. Fol- 
lowing the Castro takeover in Cuba, our 
Government established a grant of 
$1,000 per year for Cuban children ref- 
ugees in this country. Here again, the 
Government has given official recogni- 
tion to the fact that no one can provide 
the bare necessities of life for less than 
$1,000 per year. 

It is estimated that an increase of 
$200 per year in the allowed personal 
exemption will cost the U.S. Treasury 
receipts of $6 billion per year. A review 
of gross Federal receipts during the past 
5 years reveals an average annual in- 
crease in receipts of more than $7 billion. 
Hence, the diversion of $6 billion into 
the hands of the taxpayers to care for 
their own needs could easily be absorbed 
by the yearly increase in Federal receipts. 
It is further estimated that the contem- 
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plated increase in the personal exemp- 
tion to $1,000 after 2 years would result 
in an additional loss of $5.4 billion in 
Federal receipts. This sum could also 
be absorbed in the same manner. 

The effect of diverting these Federal 
receipts into the hands of the consumer 
would definitely not result in a loss to the 
Federal Treasury of the total amount 
diverted. An increase of $6 billion in 
purchasing power will undoubtedly have 
the effect of increasing the growth of our 
economy. This happened with the de- 
crease in tax rates in 1964 and would 
inevitably occur again. Further, it must 
be recognized that an increase in eco- 
nomic activity would have the effect of 
increasing gross taxable income. 

The family unit is the molecule which 
makes up the substance and the body of 
our society. The economic well-being of 
the family unit is of vital concern, not 
only to the breadwinner of the family, 
but to the entire Nation. The purpose of 
my bill is to add to the economic stability 
of our family units by permitting the 
family a sufficient amount of tax-free 
income with which it can provide for its 
economic needs. 

I urgently request that this bill be 
given favorable consideration by my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 


THE POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
return from sea trials of the U.S.S. Will 
Rogers marks the culmination of the 
program to construct 41 nuclear sub- 
marines capable of launching Polaris 
ballistic missiles. The success of this pro- 
gram is due in large part to the leader- 
ship and foresight of Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover. The 41 submarines are a 
fitting tribute to the admiral. 

I propose that the House of Repre- 
sentatives issue as a House document a 
compilation of the letters which Admiral 
Rickover has sent to the Members of 
Congress upon the completion of sea 
trials of each of the last 25 Polaris nu- 
clear submarines. These 25 letters, con- 
cerning the individuals for whom the 
submarines were named, document the 
lives of Americans whose every effort was 
to advance the cause of freedom and 
liberty. 

Admiral Rickover in noting the com- 
pletion of the program observed that— 

FEBRUARY 13, 1967. 
THE POLARIS SUBMARINE 

The U.S.S. Will Rogers is the last of 41 
Polaris submarines authorized by Congress. 
The occasion seems appropriate for a brief 
summary of the purpose of the Polaris pro- 
gram. 

It was just a dozen years ago that the 
world’s first nuclear-powered submarine, the 
U.SS. Nautilus, put to sea (17 January 1955). 
That same year the Navy began developing 
a ballistic missile for launching from a 
nuclear submarine. The first such missile 
was launched from the U.S. S. George Wash- 
ington, 20 July 1960. 
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It is the combination of nuclear propulsion 
with long-range atomic missiles that makes 
Polaris submarines virtually invulnerable and 
highly lethal weapon systems. Nuclear pro- 
pulsion enables these ships to travel enor- 
mous distances beneath the surface of the 
ocean and remain submerged for months at 
a time. They are completely self-sustain- 
ing. They make their own air and water. 
Their crews maintain and repair all equip- 
ment on board. 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
commenting on the effectiveness of the Po- 
laris submarine, said: “. . . the nuclear pro- 
pelled ballistic missile submarine marks the 
closest approach now foreseeable to an ulti- 
mate deterrent.” 

President John F. Kennedy, after observing 
a successful launch of a Polaris missile from 
the U.S. S. Andrew Jackson in November 1963, 
said: “Once one has seen a Polaris firing, 
the efficacy of this weapons system as a 
deterrent is not debatable.” 

And President Johnson, in his special mes- 
sage on national defense, 18 January 1965, 
announced that the administration proposed 
to develop a new missile system—Poseidon— 
to increase the striking power of our missile 
carrying submarines. 

The advantage to the United States is 
obvious. Any would-be aggressor is aware 
that we possess 41 Polaris submarines, whose 
location he does not know, each equipped 
with 16 missiles having destructive power 
greater than that of all explosives used in 
World War II. For him to attack the U.S. 
proper, unless he had previously destroyed 
our Polaris fleet, would be futile. 

H. G. Rickovxn. 


Admiral Rickover’s letters describe the 
pioneering spirit, the determination and 
the loyalty of these patriots in a style 
which can be readily understood and 
widely appreciated. For this reason I 
propose the printing of 5,000 copies of 
the document for the use of the Senate 
and 4,360 copies for the use of the House. 

Admiral Rickover has made a great 
contribution to the security of this coun- 
try. Now I ask that we recognize his 
contribution to the history of this coun- 
try and publish these noteworthy letters 
as a House document. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF EARNINGS 
LIMITATION UNDER SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ACT 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act to increase to $3,600 
the amount which individuals are per- 
mitted to earn annually without suffer- 
ing a reduction in benefits. 

The present earnings limitation of 
$1,500 annually, which was increased 
only slightly from $1,200 last year, is in- 
adequate. The average benefits under 
social security are low indeed considering 
the steady rise in the cost of living in 
recent years. While it is true that in- 
creased maximum benefits voted in re- 
cent years, combined with the present 
maximum earnings limitation would per- 
mit an individual to rise above the poy- 
erty level by almost $10 per week, the 
high cost of living is here now, and those 
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presently living on these fixed incomes 
are having great difficulty waiting for the 
maximum benefits to be made available. 
The spirit of “social security” is cer- 
tainly impeded by the limitation on a 
continued effort to improve one’s earn- 
ings. As I observed last year when I in- 
troduced legislation with a similar pur- 
pose in mind, the present law tends to 
destroy the incentive through which this 
country has achieved its great strength 
and discourages many elder citizens who 
have valuable skills which can con- 
tribute materially to the economic well- 
being of this Nation. Certainly, these 
citizens should be encouraged, not frus- 
trated, in the desire to use their full 
capabilities. 

In addition to other considerations, 
the present limitation is discriminatory 
in that those over 72 years of age are 
permitted unlimited earnings without 
loss of benefits, and individuals receiv- 
ing investment income are not denied 
benefits. To my mind, the limitation 
should be increased or entirely removed 
so that the morale of our elder citizens 
can be restored. We continue to discuss 
ways and means of improving the lot 
of our elder citizens. This is one of the 
best ways to help those who wish to help 
themselves. 

I urge prompt passage of this legisla- 
tion to remove the existing inequities 
and discriminatory practices which are 
penalizing those who receive the bene- 
fits for which they paid in earlier years. 


THE 27TH ANNIVERSARY OF KATYN 
MASSACRE 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 27 
years ago Soviet Union officials per- 
petrated the Katyn massacre, in which 
approximately 15,000 Polish prisoners of 
War were murdered in cold blood. The 
scene was the Katyn forest area of the 
Ukraine. 

On December 22, 1952, the Select Com- 
mittee of the House on the Katyn mas- 
sacre made its final report. Since that 
time there has been occasional discus- 
sion of the subject, but the committee’s 
groundwork has never been effectively 
implemented. 

It is necessary, Mr. Speaker, for us to 
persistently remind the American public 
by maintaining public discussion of So- 
viet crimes, such as the Katyn massacre, 
so that the true nature of communism 
can be recognized. 

The Katyn massacre was, and remains, 
a major example of the tragedy of trust- 
ing the Communists. President Roose- 
velt extracted what he thought was a 
fine agreement from the Soviet Union to 
have them release Polish troops that they 
captured when they stabbed Poland in 
the back in collusion with Adolf Hit- 
ler. The murder of these officers was 
first suspected when none of them ap- 
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peared with the other Polish troops who 
were shipped through Iran by their Soviet 
captors. 

It is especially important that we 
ponder the historic lesson of the Katyn 
massacre at a time when our State De- 
partment is frantically appeasing the So- 
viet Union. History also dictates, Mr. 
Speaker, that until legitimate govern- 
ment is restored to Poland the victims of 
the Katyn massacre and the thousands 
of other Polish troops who gave their 
lives for freedom during World War II 
will have died in vain, 

We trust that history will someday 
prove that through the virtue of a legit- 
imate nation rather than duplicity of 
communism, Poland will one day be a free 
rather than captive nation. 


THE 49TH ANNIVERSARY OF INDE- 
PENDENCE OF BYELORUSSIA 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
March 25 will mark the 49th anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence by 
the people of Byelorussia. I am pleased 
to join my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives in paying tribute on this 
occasion to the brave Byelorussians 
whose short period of freedom was cut 
short by the Bolshevik forces of the So- 
viet Union. 

The Soviet Government which now 
rules the Byelorussian people certainly 
does not represent their wishes or hopes, 
but merely serves as an instrument of 
oppression. Thus, the Byelorussian peo- 
ple suffer in the same manner as the 
other captive peoples of communism 
under a cruel dictatorship. 

May I take this opportunity to com- 
mend the many Americans of Byelorus- 
sian origin who continue to strive for the 
eventual restoration of freedom for their 
homeland. 

This anniversary serves as a reminder 
that the spirit of freedom continues to 
burn in the hearts of the Byelorussian 
people behind the Iron Curtain and that 
the desire for independence and self- 
government continues to be the greatest 
weakness of the Soviet Union. 

Mr, Speaker, may I again emphasize 
to the Members of the House the impor- 
tance of establishing a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations in order 
to call to the attention of the world the 
cruel oppression under which the Byelo- 
russian and other captive nations of com- 
munism suffer. 

It is also practical for us to improve 
the effectiveness and increase the hours 
of the “Voice of America” program to the 
non-Russian peoples who are captives 
of the Soviet Union. May I also point 
out, Mr. Speaker, that Radio Free Eu- 
rope, which theoretically is a private 
organization but for practical purposes 
now has its policy dictated by the State 
Department, is not effectively beaming 
messages behind the Iron Curtain. 
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At this point in history we should em- 
phasize the right of the people of Byelo- 
russia to enjoy the self-determination of 
which they have been deprived by Com- 
munist dictators of the Soviet Union. 
The heroic people of Byelorussia have 
been extremely effective in maintaining 
their spirit and determination in the face 
of Communist oppression. We must not 
permit their spirit and determination to 
be in vain. 


A US. POLICY OF UNFINISHED 
LIBERATION 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time in this country there has been 
an uneasy feeling that our overall for- 
eign policy requires a general overhaul- 
ing and modification, particularly with 
respect to the Soviet Union. Certainly 
the consequences of our policy these past 
three decades have not be reassuring 
and successful. 

Recently every Member received a 
pamphlet entitled “A U.S. Policy of Un- 
finished Liberation.” It was written by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown 
University. The pamphlet describes in 
lucid form the alternative to established 
policy and the greater prospects for 
peace and cold war victory. It points 
out the grand illusion by which we are 
thinking and living today, which has 
been largely induced by Moscow’s stra- 
tegic peaceful coexistence campaign. 
Many of us have found the ideais elabo- 
rated in this pamphlet thought provok- 
ing and challenging. Because they would 
also be of substantial benefit to our cit- 
izenry I have requested that the article 
be printed in full in the body of the 
RECORD. 

It follows herewith: 

A U.S. PoLICY OF UNFINISHED LIBERATION 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

Time favors the Soviet Russian and Red 
Chinese imperio-colonialists, not the world’s 
exponents of democratic freedom. Time for 
economic acceleration, also time for further 
nuclear development, perhaps a scientific 
breakthrough, and anti-missile defense, and 
certainly time for methodical subversion and 
psycho-political preparations—all these de- 
velopments require time and in time will 
produce further Red takeovers. On our side 
it is well to recall that cultural exchange, 
trade, diplomatic acquiescence, self-imposed 
restraints on military, economic, and political 
power, and other measures of peacebuilding 
were applied in even greater degree to the 
German, Italian, and Japanese totalitarians, 
and they failed. What rational ground is 
there for believing that these same measures 
will succeed in application to the Soviet Rus- 
sian and Red Chinese totalitarians? In this 
caleulus of basic power and maneuver Red 
puppets and associates in themselves count 
for little, and the total context of power 
play is far more disadvantageous to the Free 
World today than it was over a generation 


ago, 
In a politically contrived address on im- 
proving relations with Eastern Europe, Presi- 
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dent Johnson placed favorable emphasis on a 
number of factors which will inevitably in- 
tensify this disadvantage and thus repeat the 
grave errors of only 30 years ago The first 
and most significant is the continuity of 
U.S. policy toward the Soviet Union. “Under 
the last four Presidents our policy toward 
the Soviet Union has been the same,” he 
said approvingly, Relate this policy to dem- 
onstrative facts, particularly the grossly dis- 
proportionate growth in the power and 
influence of the USSR, and there is every 
empirical reason to demand a necessary 
change in this misleading policy. 

Second, for an heir of the American Revo- 
lution to declare outright “Our purpose is 
not to overturn other governments but to 
help the people of Europe to achieve together 
a continent in which the peoples of Eastern 
and Western Europe work shoulder-to- 
shoulder together for the common good .. .” 
goes a long way in explaining why Moscow 
can look forward to a comfortable period of 
rapid buildup for world-wide Russian Cold 
War aggression. The President’s additional 
stress on liberalized trade, cultural exchange, 
and tourism has nothing on the British use 
of these means in relation to Nazi Germany 
during the 30’s. 

Most noteworthy was Senator Fulbright's 
endorsement of this presidential address. 
The chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who also is under the illusion that 
the USSR is a “nation,” could hardly restrain 
his delight in blessing the address and in 
quoting from the President’s previous Idaho 
Falls speech where Johnson underscored the 
need for “cooperation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In the bene- 
fits of such cooperation, the whole world 
would share and so, I think, would both 
nations.“ Could you have visualized the 
United States “cooperating” with Nazi Ger- 
many or Imperial Japan, powers that were 
not as dangerous and insidious as the Rus- 
sian apparatus is? Then, too, what are we 
to “cooperate” in? There is little or noth- 
ing for us to gain from the Russian copyists, 
but there are immensities of knowledge, 
skills, and technology they stand to gain 
from us. 

Lest we forget, we cooperated with Moscow 
during World War II; today we should stand 
aghast at the results of that alliance. The 
continuity of policy toward the USSR which 
President Johnson makes so much of is, in 
the light of cumulative evidence, the best 
guarantee for additional future disasters and 
a truly inevitable hot World War III. 


THE DISASTROUS U.S. POLICY TOWARD THE U.S.S.R. 

It is startling, indeed, how little perspec- 
tive has been shown regarding this virtually 
pro-Russian policy, whose roots really ex- 
tend back to President Woodrow Wilson. 
One should judge any policy, whether it’s 
based on false assumptions and loose prin- 
ciples or no, by its concrete results. This is 
the only final and rational approach to a 
critical evaluation of any policy. To laud 
the continuity of a policy that has already 
led to heavy losses for freedom borders on 
the irrational. By the record we have noth- 
ing to take pride in our insular policy toward 
the USSR. 

Just consider a few highlights of this rec- 
ord, The spectacular expansion of the 
Soviet Russian Empire—from the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic to the 
USSR to the Danube, the Pacific, and Cuba— 
within the brief span of 50 years and with 
patently inferior resources is a hallmark of 
political art and genius, regardless of its 
immoral qualities. Fifty years are but a 


Address, National Conference of Editorial 
Writers, New York, October 8, 1966. 

2J. W. Fulbright, “Shift From Coexistence 
to Peaceful Engagement,” CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, vol. 112, pt. 19, p. 26003. 
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second in historical time; quite objectively, 
the empire-building achievements of the 
Russian totalitarians must be given due and 
full credit, again despite their brutal and 
unethical aspects. 

A sober contemplation of this all-dominant 
fact cannot but demand a consideration of 
its numerous causal reasons, Salient among 
them are the pronounced American contri- 
butions to Soviet Russian imperio-colonial- 
ism, derived both from errors of commission 
and omission. Sowing the seeds of our pres- 
ent policy toward the USSR, Woodrow Wil- 
son committed one of the two colossal po- 
litical blunders of this century when, out 
of plain ignorance, he failed to apply the 
principle of national self-determination to 
the many subjugated non-Russian nations 
in the Russian Empire. The firm applica- 
tion of this principle would have effectively 
guaranteed the newly-won freedom and 
statehood of these nations and thus have 
prevented the formation of a new Russian 
Empire under the guise of the USSR and 
fraudulent Communism. How different the 
course of the 20th century history would have 
been had the cause of national independence 
been founded on knowledge and understand- 
ing! We still are suffering from this knowl- 
edge gap today; needless to say, the price of 
Wilson’s failure still is being paid by us 
today. A continuity of error is as real as 
one of truth. 

In this broad perspective, the original 
Wilsonian error was compounded and added 
to by U.S. economic contributions to the 
growth of the Soviet Russian Empire (now in 
form of the USSR, 1920’s-40’s), America’s 
diplomatic recognition of this empire-state, 
Roosevelt’s unconditional support of the 
tyrannical empire during World War II, and 
his naive trust in Russian words at Yalta 
and Teheran. Few Americans appreciate the 
incalculable assistance provided by American 
capital, skill, and technology in the construc- 
tion of the industrial foundations of the 
present chief enemy.“ Today, self-seeking 
interests are once again clamoring for lib- 
eral trade with “Russia” and the Red Em- 
pire, which in the nature of things can only 
mean more efficient technology for the to- 
talitarians to pursue more effectively their 
Cold War aggressions on all continents of 
the Free World. The grave error we com- 
mitted in our economic relations with the 
totalitarian Axis powers as well as the USSR, 
would be repeated again if these interests 
were to have their way.“ 

Those who argue for the recognition of 
the Red totalitarians in Peiping and else- 
where in the empire might do well to review 
the deception and adverse results of our 
earlier diplomatic recognition of the Russian 
totalitarians. Progressive humanization and 
genuine peaceable relations, not to speak of 
opportunities for expanded freedom, were the 
lost objectives of that venture. The 1933 
step broadened the fleld for Moscow’s Cold 
War operations against the U.S, Moreover, 
the cruel aspect of humanitarian America 
recognizing the USSR while millions of 
Ukrainians, Cossacks, North Caucasians and 
others were starving and dying in a massive 
Russian man-made famine was of no con- 
cern to those bent on honoring the world’s 
outstanding genocidists. How foolishly we 
squander the uses and power of diplomatic 
recognition was again demonstrated in Oc- 
tober, 1956, when the occasion of the Hun- 
garian Revolution called for a strategic with- 
drawal of such recognition from the USSR. 
As the most powerful nation in the history 


See the excellent survey by Wladimir 
Naleszkiewicz, Technical Assistance of the 
American Enterprises to the Growth of the 
Soviet Union, 1929-1933," The Russian Re- 
view, No. 1, January, 1966. 

See Lev E. Dobriansky, ‘Historical Lessons 
in Totalitarian Trade,” Intercollegiate Re- 
view, November-December 1968. 
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of mankind it behooves us, out of self-respect 
if nothing else, to place greater weight and 
value on this instrument than we have in the 
past. Occasions will certainly arise in the 
future to warrant such prudent discrimina- 
tion. 

Roosevelt’s unconditional support of this 
tyrannical empire during World War II and 
his unbelievable naiveté at Yalta and Te- 
heran are matters of public record now. How- 
ever, what is not sufficiently understood is 
that these repetitive aberrations constitute 
the continuity of our policy toward the 
USSR. Roosevelt, too, clung to the basic 
fallacies in viewing the USSR as a “nation- 
state,” its population as consisting solely of 
Russians, its policies oriented fundamentally 
to socio-economic rather than imperio- 
colonialist objectives, and its capability of 
evolving into a peaceable, democratic state 
and yet remain an imperial network. Turned 
obversely, these ingredient assumptions of 
the continuous policy toward the USSR spell 
a protracted ignorance of the nature of that 
state, the multi-national composition of the 
population, the widespread condition of ram- 
pant imperio-colonialism, and the institu- 
tional nexus between internal predation and 
external aggression, whether in direct mili- 
tary form or by indirect paramilitary means. 

Clearly, Roosevelt's errors formed the sec- 
ond colossal, political blunder in this cen- 
tury. They opened up the dikes for the third 
wave of Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism, 
the two preceding ones being the 1918-22 and 
1939-40 periods. The conquest of Central 
Europe, mainland China, North Korea and 
others are traceable to this egregious blunder, 
As Anthony Eden plainly shows in his mem- 
oirs, the very first thing that troubled Stalin 
was the allied attitude toward the captive 
non-Russian nations in the USSR! Being 
assured that his inner fortress would remain 
intact, Stalin then planned with ease and in 
patient time the further expansion of the 
Soviet Russian Empire. What transpired 
from 1945 on is now prologue. 

Almost in the nature of a political cycle 
repeating itself after a generation, measures 
being considered today are once again plac- 
ing us on the brink of recommitting past 
errors. The whole illusory concept of “de- 
tente with Russia,” the US-USSR Consular 
Convention, increased trade with the empire- 
state, and notions of an alliance with “Rus- 
sia” against Red China are based on the false 
assumptions and preconceptions underlying 
the continuity of U.S. policy toward the 
USSR. The presence of nuclear weapons in 
the current picture is extraneous to the issue 
at hand and cannot logically be introduced 
as a basis of rationalization for perpetuating 
old myths. 

In tota, our record of relations with East- 
ern Europe generally and the USSR in partic- 
ular is an exceptionally pitiful one. It is 
as though, through ignorance and inadver- 
tent errors, America has become the historic 
guardian of the Russian Empire. It is most 
difficult to see what President Johnson has 
to gloat about this record. We won two 
world wars at heavy cost of life and treasure, 
but because of political unpreparedness and 
habituated myth- , we also lost the 
peace twice. Following World War II we 
enjoyed atomic monopoly and air supremacy; 
no power in the world, including the USSR, 
could have successfully opposed our gen- 
erated pressures for expanded freedom; yet 
within the short span of a decade both the 
monopoly and unrivaled supremacy quickly 
evaporated. It is doubtful that any nation 
in history has lost so much in so short a 
time as we. And the end is not yet in sight. 

Simple as it may seem, the chief key to 
peace, victory and freedom is a principled and 
rational policy toward the USSR. The major 
source of trouble and threat to the peace of 
the world is not Peiping, Havana, Hanoi, 
Cairo and what have you, but solely and ex- 
clusively Moscow. A bit of reflection will 
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show that the prime and determining power 
base of the Red Empire is Moscow’s inner 
empire, the Soviet Union itself. In ultimate 
terms of distributed power the rest of the 
empire, including mainland China, depends 
for its survival upon this base. Nevertheless, 
this power center is so profoundly fraught 
with vulnerabilities that a sane policy to- 
ward the USSR could insure an essential 
surcease in Russian Cold War aggressions in 
the Free World, a drastic weakening of the 
total empire itself, and paramount strides 
in the direction of world peace and freedom. 
An equation such as USSR—Ukraine (largest 
captive non-Russian nation in both East- 
ern Europe and the USSR) So would then 
begin to make sense to most Americans; the 
miserable military record of the polyglot Rus- 
sian armed forces in this century would also 
become more intelligible to most of us; 
and, among other things, the so-called 
enigma of Russia would be permanently dis- 
solved. Appeasement of the Soviet Russian 
Fmpire via “cooperation” and “agreement” 
only whets the appetite of the Bear more, 
for it signifies weakness in will and vision. It 
has been so in the past; it will be so in the 
future. 

In short, a sane U.S. policy toward the 
USSR would become the focal point of a 
general American policy of unfinished libera- 
tion. Within the USSR, for over 40 years 
most of the captive non-Russian nations 
have been seeking liberation from Soviet 
Russian imperio-colonialism, and the Rus- 
sian nation itself stands to be liberated from 
five centuries of negated freedom, a libera- 
tion necessarily predicated on that of the 
conquered. In the outer reaches of the 
empire, extending to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, liberation from the manacles of 
Russian power inflames the heart of every 
patriotic Hungarian as well as that of a 
North Korean, every Polish patriot as also 
his North Vietnamese and Cuban counter- 
part. And in all the common denominator, 
both historically and analytically, is their 
captivity to the ultimate Soviet Russian im- 
perio-colonialist power. There is an ag- 
gregate power in the captive nations, taken as 
a whole, which far exceeds all the power of 
nuclear weapons now existing. We have not 
even begun to tap this tremendous power as, 
indeed, we have failed so far to use effec- 
tively our other forms of power be they 
technologic, economic, military, and moral. 


COMEDY AND TRAGEDY IN U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


For the past two decades comedy and 
tragedy have marked the discussions, for- 
mulation, and effects surrounding general 
U.S. foreign policy. The tragedy has been in 
its effects, as seen in Korea, Vietnam, and 
the Dominican Republic where unnecessary 
expenditure of American lives took place in 
situations that could have been prevented. 
In this respect, there will be more Koreas, 
Vietnams, and Dominican Republics if we 
fail to change our policy. Curious, isn’t it, 
that Russian lives are not as freely spent in 
diverse parts of the world? Nor will they be 
so long as the old Russian borderlands policy 
in its modern Red version of Communist 
Party transmission belts continues to suc- 
ceed. 

As to comedy, the American people have 
been entertained by a rapid succession of 
slogans dealing with our foreign relations. 
The verbal parade has included “contain- 
ment,” “liberation,” “peaceful liberation,” 
“containment without isolation,” “massive 
relation,” “peaceful coexistence,” “the Gene- 
va spirit,“ “competitive coexistence,” 
“mutual deterrence,” “evolution,” ‘“escala- 
tion,” “disengagement,” “bridges of under- 
standing,” “competitive engagement” and 
many other scintillating terms. What the 
semantic mill will disgorge tomorrow is any- 
one’s guess. Similar to the annual dress 
fashion or auto shows, old ideas evidently 
require new verbal dresses and bodies. But 
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whatever the dress or body the basic struc- 
ture of ideas has remained the same. This 
has been so true for our “changing world,” 
our “nuclear age,” our “new horizons”; as 
though all of the past has been static. 

We Americans do not generally go in for 
rigorous conceptual analyses. The reasons 
for this condition perhaps are many. How- 
ever, this quick succession of conceptual 
constructs indicates the prevalence of much 
confusion of thought, not to mention an in- 
ability to draw proper logical distinctions. 
Beyond containment and liberation the other 
concepts are essentially reducible to the one 
or the other. Careful refiection will show 
that the unresolved issue still before this na- 
tion is fundamentally between the continu- 
ation of simple containment in all its patch- 
ed-up appearances and the projection of 
liberation, which presupposes and mutually 
reinforces containment itself. Yet it is 
amazing how few have understood this. 

The evident reason for this condition is 
that too many of us have not sufficiently 
comprehended the basic meaning of libera- 
tion and what it entails. To those who have 
devoted considerable thought to the policy 
of unfinished liberation, it is logical, experi- 
entially sensible, and, assuming a will to sur- 
vive as an independent nation, it is ines- 
capable. The policy is really the only realis- 
tic alternative to either relative co-destruc- 
tion or peaceful and piece-by-piece surren- 
der. Since Korea the traditional American 
instinct for clear-cut victory has lapsed bad- 
ly, but the assumption holds inasmuch as 
the instinct can be easily reactivated. As to 
choice, when Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
thinks the only two alternatives to his policy 
of patched-up containment are a hydrogen 
war and old-fashioned American isolation- 
ism, he clearly reveals the limitations of our 
leadership.“ Unfortunately, he also discloses 
his own unfamiliarity with the literature and 
developments bearing on this crucial issue. 

What are the prospects for liberating the 
captive nations not only in Eastern Europe 
but also in the Red Empire as a whole—and 
without precipitating a global holocaust? 
Though time is steadily running out, the 
prospects nevertheless are still bright. There 
can be numerous opportunities for us if we 
exert the knowledge, understanding, will, 
and courageous determination to plan for 
them and to implement accordingly. The 
situation calls for a different type of leader- 
ship than what we have been getting. Be- 
cause of our unpreparedness to seize upon 
fortuitous opportunities, we missed the boat, 
for example, during the spectacular Hun- 
garian Revolution. The agent of freedom, 
Oleg Penkovsky, who largely penned the now 
famous volume, The Penkovsky Papers, was 
not wrong in saying that the Russian Gen- 
eral Staff had opposed the “Khrushchev ad- 
venture” in Hungary and that if “the West 
had slapped Khrushchev down hard then, 
he would not be in power today and all of 
Eastern Europe could be free.“ From the 
viewpoint of ideological considerations, it is 
interesting that the former Russian leader, 
aided by the West’s ineptitude, rationalized 
his delayed action on the basis of Czar Nich- 
olas I's intervention in the Hungarian Revo- 
lution of 1848.7 

The logic and reason for a policy of unfin- 
ished liberation can almost be formulated 
into a syllogism. The first proposition is that, 
whether we like it or not, we are in a per- 
sistent Cold War with a messianic enemy, the 
Soviet version of traditional Russian imperio- 
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oolonlallsm.“ The second proposition is that 
war, whether cold or hot, is a situation that 
poses the inescapable issue of victory or de- 
feat. Then the third proposition is that as a 
nation, it is necessary for us—in fact, we 
cannot but logically seek—to defeat the en- 
emy. In our times the nature of this defeat 
means political defeat, the political and de- 
cisive defeat of the Soviet Russian enemy. 
All this appears quite simple and clear, and 
indeed it is. As time will tell, it is a delusion 
to believe that victory on net balance is not 
achievable and that the totalitarian Red syn- 
dicate, considerably strengthened in time, 
would sit to gaze at the erosion of its power 
through “evolution.” 

Each of these propositions has been ex- 
tensively supported by elaborate documenta- 
tion and rational discourse. In the field of 
human action, however, logic and reason 
form just one part of the story; intuitive per- 
ception, vision, and will form the other, 
usually the more important part. But com- 
mon sense and experienced judgment are 
sufficient to justify these propositions. Tak- 
ing the first, we read of the Cold War in the 
papers, hear about it over the radio, and even 
discuss it. So there is at least a verbal recog- 
nition of the fact that we are in a Cold War. 
Many engage in wishful thinking about its 
cessation as, for example, one educator who 
has proposed a presidential proclamation 
commencing with these words, “I hereby de- 
clare that the cold war is over.“ It sounds 
foolish, and it is; but this indicates how 
much has yet to be learned about Soviet 
Russian imperio-colonialism which alone is 
the original cause of the Cold War. 

On the other hand, the British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Sir Patrick Henry 
Dean, shows common-sense realism in warn- 
ing of “a continuing cold war” and under- 
scores independence as the final goal” for 
international society. The independence of 
nations and individuals he speaks of is not 
the image that has blinded some editorialists 
into thinking that the captive nations of 
Central Europe are no longer captive because 
some associates of the Red syndicate have 
begun to flex their muscles. Disconcerting 
as it may be, the Cold War will continue as 
long as the Soviet Union exists. Russian cold 
war activity is not new; it was an essential 
institution of the White Czars as it has been 
and is now of the Red Czars. The fact that 
the Bear occasionally cries “peace” doesn’t 
mean its forthcoming. It would do most of 
us well to re-read Rudyard Kipling’s poem 
about the bear that walks like a man: 


“When he stands up as if pleading, in waver- 
ing, man-brute ` 
When he veils the hate and cunning in his 
little swinish eyes; 
When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer 
That is the time of peril—the time of the 
Truce of the Bear!” 


Sheer common sense dictates that once 
catapulted into a war, whether hot or cold, 
the issue of victory and defeat be faced by 
the challenged, and the objective of positive 
victory be adopted as his consuming goal. 
Anything less than these will only postpone 
matters to the accruing advantage of the 
challenger. If we think that we have won 
in Korea or Laos, or are winning in positive 
net balance terms in Vietnam, we are only 
deluding ourselves. Being primarily con- 
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cerned here with the Cold War, there should 
be no question that victory is possible and 
attainable. The very nature of the Soviet 
Russian menace predetermines the choice of 
either victory or defeat. Its victims amply 
attest to this truth, and its own oft-repeated 
determination to win is enough to pre-judge 
our resolution to do likewise. By the third 
proposition it follows that for survival as a 
nation we must logically seek positive victory 
in the Cold War, ie. net balance gain, or, 
barring last-minute recourse to military 
arms and the likelihood of a hot global war, 
be ready in time to surrender even in a state 
of ignoble compromise to the enemy. To 
read the words of the Secretary of State— 
“Sometimes it seems to me that some of those 
who talk about a ‘no win’ policy want to par- 
ticipate in a hydrogen war! —one cannot but 
wonder about the deep impression created by 
Moscow’s propaganda machine and its co- 
existence or co-destruction myth on minds 
in this country.“ The possibility of such a 
war scarcely inhibits Red Cold War strategy 
and tactics throughout the world. 

Our third proposition certainly cannot at 
present be supported by much empirical evi- 
dence. There is no Cold War apparatus 
proportionate to the demands of the objec- 
tive. The proposition’s ultimate support 
rests in the directions of common sense, the 
ideals of freedom, and in our dedication to 
these ideals. Unfortunately, here in the 
United States we have to some extent lost 
these requisites, along with a temperate sense 
of national patriotism. Nevertheless, this in- 
dispensable dedication has been one of the 
very springs of our American democracy, 
going back to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights. It takes these documents seriously 
and inspires us to uphold the ideals of free- 
dom by deeds rather than just by occasioned 
words. Still, much of this dedication has 
been sapped and, as a consequence, we have 
had almost everything within the range of 
irrational excesses, extending from myopic 
Kennanism over to the unrealistic Fortress 
America concept. 

Knowing that this is war, albeit a Cold 
War with the main adversary, if we are not 
dedicated to the defeat of the enemy, then 
it obviously follows that we are prone to 
compromise ourselves morally and politically. 
Logically, there is no middle ground. We are 
fooling ourselves to believe otherwise, and 
the Magipot-wall of patched-up contain- 
ment won't protect our fooleries. We have 
already developed a sense of compromise in 
our willingness by omission of deed to accept 
the status quo of slavery in a substantial 
part of the world, praying that “evolution” 
will somehow set things all right. By this 
we wishfully look for peace where there can 
be no peace. And as this inclination deep- 
ens, we shall continue to compromise more 
and more until the only alternative will be 
“I'd rather be dead than Red” or “I’d rather 
be Red than dead.” The policy of unfinished 
liberation offers the choice of being both alive 
and free. 

To avoid both comedy and tragedy in our 
foreign policy, this basic logic of unfinished 
liberation sets forth five factors which sup- 
port its dominant thesis. The factors con- 
stitute in a sense the argument’s irreducible 
general abstracts. The first is adequacy of 
arms. The McNamara numbers game in the 
nuclear ratio exemplifies mathematical ob- 
tuseness in the fixed framework of psycho- 
political warfare and the type of computer 
thinking that will lead to more hot wars, big 
and small. It isn’t necessary for Moscow to 
enjoy any clearcut superiority in all arms, 
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including nuclear ones, to realize its goals. 
For its Cold War purposes a given adequacy 
of arms to achieve its ends is enough, though 
its imperio-colonialist economy will surely 
provide more. 

At the beginning of the 50’s we hid behind 
the fact that we had a distinct superiority 
in arms. We spoke effusively of physical de- 
terrence, the great deterrence against the So- 
viet Russian wave of the future. It was a 
plain fact that we had overwhelming mate- 
rial superiority; it was also plain that we 
squandered its uses in the Cold War because 
of a lack of understanding, timidity, and 
short vision. Since the sputniks, ICBM’s and 
so forth the deterrence became “mutual.” 
Regardless of a 3:1 ICBM ratio in our favor 
now, there has been a relative decline in our 
power of overall physical deterrence which 
has shifted the power play to other elements 
in the psychopolitical warfare arsenal. Un- 
questionably, the arms race will continue 
with inevitable Soviet Russian superiority in 
some lines of weaponry, particularly anti- 
missile missilry and all its obvious implica- 
tions. 

The second factor in this calculus is our 
accommodation of the empire's progressive 
buildup, both negatively by failing to adopt 
the policy of unfinished liberation and posi- 
tively by repeating errors of the past, such 
as liberal trade, the consular convention, 
cultural exchange and the like. Our pres- 
ent irresolute posture guarantees for the 
Russians the steady consolidation of their 
empire, albeit with its recurring difficulties 
and problems. Remember, they had even 
worse problems under Stalin. In other 
words, the Maginot-wall policy of patched- 
up containment has us in effect saying “let 
history do it—evolution, you know,” don't 
make any firm decision,” “let us see prag- 
matically—day by day, expediently, playing 
by ear—how things will work out, and let’s 
shift accordingly,” “by all means, no long- 
range plans, no fixed and set objectives; we 
mustn’t appear inflexible.” This is the usual 
jargon you hear in many governmental areas, 
sometimes spiced up with thoughtless gib- 
berish like “escalation,” “confrontation,” 
and “flexible responses.” In short, we have 
unmistakably declared ourselves: in behalf 
of the captive nations as against the Red 
states, do nothing of serious import to dis- 
turb the consolidating processes within the 
vast Soviet Russian Empire which, despite 
family quarrels and the like, includes main- 
land China, Albania, Yugoslavia, and Cuba 
where none of the imposed governments 
would last for long without the ultimate 
strength of the USSR. 

An integral part of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism is its international conspiracy 
under the guise of Communism and the 
Communist Parties network. We mustn't 
overlook this fact despite Moscow's “peace- 
ful coexistence” pretensions. The under- 
current of international conspiracy contin- 
ues unremittingly. Multi-billions of rubles 
haven't been spent for fun to train profes- 
sional revolutionaries, prepare “sleepers” 
and potential assassins on every continent, 
and provide unlimited facilities for the Day 
as determined by conditions and chance. 
Moscow persistently plans for political and 
violent sabotage at the appropriate mo- 
ment. Spawning a network of subversion, 
conspiracy, disloyalty, espionage, and sabo- 
tage has been a traditional Russian stock in 
trade both in times of so-called peace and 
a hot war. Based on the old divide-and- 
conquer principle, operatives in the network 
are the cadres forming the enemy from 
within, and within the United States they 
are operating as already shown in several 
dress rehearsals featuring civil rights and 
Vietnam war dissent. 

Our fourth factor is the highly concen- 
trated psycho-political propaganda waged 
by Moscow and the syndicate. We have 
really to match it; yes, even lumping to- 
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gether the Voice of America, Radio Liberty, 
and Radio Free Europe. Russian propa- 
ganda is essentially faucet-like, adroitly ad- 
Justed to changing conditions and tactical 
considerations. For example, in 1954 there 
was an intensive political offensive for peace 
emanating from the Kremlin. Immediately 
thereafter, Moscow prostituted everything 
that had been said and the “Spirit of Ge- 
neva” expired. Then, at Moscow's initiative, 
the West was lured into another phase of 
summit fever, followed again by the turbu- 
lences of the U-2 incident, the Khrushchev 
visit, U.N. theatrics, and the Cuban and 
Berlin crisis. With economic and political 
problems piling up in its empire, Moscow 
was forced to shift gears and sue for a 
breathing period under the umbrella of 
“peaceful coexistence.” This same umbrella 
has also served as an effective shield for anti- 
American propaganda and psycho-political, 
subversive penetrations on every continent. 
Its effectiveness will undoubtedly wear out 
at the point of another major takeover at- 
tempt. Meanwhile, Moscow will continue to 
breed confusion, doubt, and debate and sow 
seeds of disunity in the United States and 
the Free World. After all, this is the essence 
of the Russian Cold War against the still in- 
dependent nations of the world; too, it is the 
life-blood of survival for both the inner and 
outer spheres of the Soviet Russian Empire. 

Shocking though it may seem, the final 
factor is the real advantage of the first shot 
which we also guarantee to Moscow. For 
various reasons we have shunned from ac- 
tion along lines of a preventive war, al- 
though early advocates may be proven right 
by subsequent history. The Russians are in 
position to develop their weaponry and seize 
the real possibility of firing the first nuclear 
shot. This possibility of a nuclear Pearl 
Harbor for America cannot be ruled out in 
the event of a major technologic break- 
through or an advanced Russian system of 
anti-missile defense. Also, the power of 
blackmail looms large here. 

Briefly, then, when one reflects on these 
five factors pinned to our present policy of 
patched-up containment, one cannot but 
arrive at the conclusion that two real fright- 
ening possibilities will face us in time. One 
is for the United States to suffer military 
defeat, given a peculiar complex of events 
and situations. But this will be unlikely 
as long as we maintain our uninhibited 
progress in military technology. The other 
possibility, the much more likely, is a pro- 
gressive, psycho-political isolation resulting 
from successful Red takeovers, and this, 
too, would spell disastrous defeat. The Com- 
mon Market in Europe, the Alliance for 

in Latin America and several other 
similar developments in the Free World are 
no guarantees against this possible outcome. 
In fact, they engender tendencies of eu- 
phoria, apathy, and indifference that could 
accelerate it. 

Obviously, no rational person would hold 
that a football team can possibly realize 
victory by constantly playing on its own 
side of the fifty-yard line. This is precisely 
what we have been doing. Building bridges 
of understanding to the control points of 
the Red Empire neither advances the 
enemies’ already complete understanding of 
us, our weaknesses and strength, nor does it 
place us on the field of real play in the pow- 
er game of the Cold War. It is that crucial 
point of really entering the game peaceably, 
competitively, and for win-keeps that clear- 
ly distinguishes the policy of unfinished lib- 
eration from that of patched-up contain- 
ment and its self-defeating bridge-building 
contraptions.“ Under the latter, all the maj- 
or crises and the world’s tensions are really 
on this side of the empire's fences. In 
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Asia, Africa, Europe, and Latin America— 
and even here—tensions are being created 
or aggravated as we are led by the enemy’s 
initiative to spend ourselves reacting and 
tending to this tension today, that one to- 
morrow, and so forth ad infinitum. In the 
meantime, the enemy enjoys psycho-politi- 
cal sancutary, teed that there will be 
no precipitation of disturbances or tensions 
within his imperial domain. This is hardly 
in the tradition of the American Revolu- 
tion. 
NO EXCUSE FOR NOT KNOWING 


Despite Mr. Rusk’s mistaken belief, there 
is a rich background of thought on the 
policy of unfinished liberation. What it is, 
what it calls for, and how to do it are in- 
corporated in this literature. There is no 
excuse for not knowing it. There is every 
reason to become familiar with it now be- 
cause once the present phase of appeasing 
the Russians is over, with of course a price 
to pay for our lack of real leadership, the 
liberation policy will be our only alternative. 
Those responsible for our present errors of 
both commission and omission will be writ- 
ten off, and self-legitimations in the name of 
pursuing “peace’’ will be found groundless. 
Lost time, repeated errors, and blunderous 
assists to the Red Empire cannot be white- 
washed by mere “peace” utterances. 

Most of us, even those in high places, are 
unfamiliar with the Kersten Amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act, passed by Congress 
in August 1951. The amendment has the 
distinction of being the first concrete meas- 
ure aimed at a psycho-political offensive— 
five years before Hungary! It was designed 
to attract young escapees from the captive 
world, rehabilitate them, and form respective 
national military units, essentially freedom 
corps with prime psycho-political signifi- 
cance.* The Russians feared the implica- 
tions of this to such a degree that almost half 
of the U.N. Assembly sessions in Paris that 
year were exhausted by Vishinsky's tirades 
against it. To quiet them, President Tru- 
man sent as his personal representative Con- 
gressman Mike Mansfield to explain to the 
Assembly that we had no intention of really 
interfering in the captive nations! However, 
Russian interference was tolerated and the 
amendment was never executed. 

Had the measure been properly imple- 
mented, we would have had a powerful lever 
in assisting the Hungarians to regain their 
freedom. In 1957, Senator Russell revived 
the idea in his Armed Services Committee, 
but it did not receive any encouragement 
from the Eisenhower Administration. In 
implemented form the idea could have been 
used to thwart the erection of the Berlin 
Wall during the period of Red hesitancy in 
August 1961. It certainly could be applied 
to captive Cuba today. It is an idea to keep 
in reserve for application in the future. 

In the period of 1952-54 much was written 
and discussed about the policy of liberation. 
Months before John Foster Dulles’ article on 
liberation appeared in Life magazine in May, 
1952, this writer had prepared for the Repub- 
lican National Committee tracts on libera- 
tion which were later distributed at the Re- 
publican Convention in Chicago and during 
the subsequent campaign. Although much 
utterance was given to the new policy, it be- 
came apparent that very few, even at the 
highest echelon, grasped its essence and 
ramifications. General Eisenhower spoke in 
terms which are applicable to our present 
deteriorated situation. “Our determina- 
tion,” he said, must go beyond the negative 
concept of containment to the positive con- 
cept of expanding by peaceful means the 
areas of freedom. If this is not done, we will 
once again find ourselves at war. It must be 
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done. It can be done.“ Because of what 
has not been done, we were already in a war 
when these words were uttered. For the 
same reason a little over a decade later we 
found ourselves in another war. And there 
still will be additional hot wars if we fear- 
fully cling to simple but negative contain- 
ment, 

Mr. Dulles also spoke in the same general 
vein. “But liberation from the yoke of Mos- 
cow,” he said, will not occur for a very long 
time, and courage in neighboring lands will 
not be sustained, unless the United States 
makes it publicly known that it wants and 
expects liberation to occur.” During the 
Eisenhower Administration it was made 
known, but without substance, understand- 
ing, and vision. Lip-service was in abun- 
dance; concrete implementation was naught. 
For example, our policy toward the USSR 
was as erroneous as it is now. Briefly, the 
policy of liberation was never applied, and 
thus it is unfinished in two senses: (1) the 
invincible dedication to liberation by the 
captive nations and (2) a realistic applica- 
tion of the policy by us. 

Regardless of the timidity of the Eisen- 
hower Administration to implement the 
liberation policy, various and diverse works 
appeared to explain its contents and pur- 
poses. The book by James Burnham on 
Containment or Liberation? advanced public 
enlightenment to a notable degree. The re- 
ports of the Select Committee to Investigate 
Communist Aggression of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are of historic contribution. 
They appeared in 1954-55 and will be useful 
in years to come. In May, 1955, General 
David Sarnoff presented to the President an 
extensive memorandum which furnishes 
much detailed expression to the policy.” 
About this time, too, Senator Douglas of 
Illinois took steps in the Senate to propose 
a Freedom Administration on the basis of 
a two-level concept. It was pointed out that 
Moscow has operated on two levels, the 
Communist Party with its world-wide con- 

torial network and the conventional 
diplomatic level. Why couldn’t we have a 
Freedom Administration, subverting for 
freedom, if you will, with the blunt instru- 
ments of truth? Moreover, the Orlando 
group in Florida was already at work then 
for the creation of a public Freedom Acad- 
emy to offer instruction in psycho-political 
warfare. 

Millions of our citizens took to heart the 
words uttered by President Eisenhower in 
1956, “the peaceful liberation of the cap- 
tive peoples has been and will continue to 
be a goal of United States foreign policy.” 
But the search for its concrete implemen- 
tation continued as individuals and groups 
developed further the concept and its oper- 
ational modes. Decisions For A Better 
America, congressional hearings on the Free- 
dom Commission and Academy, the annual 
Captive Nations Week observances, and nu- 
merous other books and pamphlets carried 
forward to this day the thought on the un- 
finished liberation policy. The reservoir of 
thought created shall have to be tapped once 
this wasteful period of appeasement and er- 
ror ends in disillusionment and reawakened 
sobriety. 

Before it will be too late, by then most 
will have learned that the best way to pre- 
vent a hot global war is to win the Cold 
War. Contrary to the notions of some 
writers, they will have understood that the 
liberation policy never theoretically rejected 
the concept of containment.* It is neces- 
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sarily founded on containment, though its 
advocates have consistently pointed out the 
inherent insufficiency of containment and 
the need for its reinforcement through lib- 
eration. Events have proven them right as 
we witness the Red totalitarians leaping over 
the Maginot containment wall into the Mid- 
dle East, Cuba, Latin America, Africa and 
elsewhere. Simple containment now is a 
badly patched-up affair, and the coarse and 
unsophisticated, last-minute resort to U.S. 
military assistance, as in Vietnam, will in- 
evitably and rightly tax the good patience 
of the American public itself. And lastly, in 
sharp contrast to our present policy of 
“puilding bridges of understanding,” in it- 
self a desperate variant of crumbled contain- 
ment, the liberation policy is firmly oriented 
toward the revolutionary aspirations of the 
captive nations and not the further strength- 
ening and entrenchment of totalitarian Red 
regimes which, in effect, the hopeless John- 
sonian policy sponsors. 

It is always a source of amusement in any 
discussion of this subject to be asked “Yea, 
what can be done about liberating the cap- 
tive peoples?” As a pharmacist preparing 
pills in a drug store for the remedy of a 
lingering condition, you’re supposed to offer 
quickie formulae and solutions. ‘There are 
none, no more than can be found in any 
process of human action. As there are no 
short cuts to learning and living, so there 
are no short cuts in liberating and enlarging 
the environment of world freedom. In both, 
expressed principles, definite goals, methodi- 
cal planning, and resolute action are the 
interrelated ingredients of success. The 
policy of unfinished liberation demands these 
ingredients and at the same time, in con- 
trast to mere containment, offers the widest 
latitude for flexibility, initiative, and crea- 
tive imagination, traits which are in keeping 
with our American tradition. 

For a simple, direct answer to the above 
question one would say “start reading and 
thinking.” If you were investing your money 
wisely, you wouldn't hesitate investigating 
the prospect thoroughly. Here we are deal- 
ing with the most fundamental investment 
of all: your freedom and security. Though 
the literature is replete with things that 
could and should be done, there is no simple 
blueprint of action, nor is it desirable or 
feasible to have one. The utmost flexibility 
requires the following: firm principles, fixed 
goals, a complete, essential knowledge of the 
enemy (chiefly the USSR and its greatest 
vulnerabilities), a whole spectrum: of opera- 
tional devices, prudence in the use of these 
devices as determined by time and circum- 
stance, and a dedicated commitment to win. 
Strong and enlightened leadership in our 
democracy can insure a flexible, interlocking 
relationship of these basic elements. Any- 
thing less will always develop into a rigid 
will to compromise with an in-time, un- 
compromising challenger. 

In outline from here, the policy of un- 
finished liberation is structured by all of 
these elements. Its firm principles are those 
enshrined in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence itself: national self-determination and 
independence, religious freedom, personal 
liberty under just law, and individual free- 
dom of speech, economic investment, associa- 
tion, and representation. Moral and polit- 
ical responsibility grafted in justice is at 
the base of each principle. Almost predeter- 
mined by these principles are the following 
fixed goals: the universalization of our 
Declaration of Independence, the liberation 
of the captive nations, national independent 
states, the encouragement of regional co- 
operation in whatever suitable form, and a 
genuine United Nations of free nations. The 
realization of these goals would mean the 
end of all imperio-colonialist systems and 
with this, probably the end of any major 
threat to world peace. Certainly the free- 
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dom and security of the United States would 
be guaranteed for the long future. 

As to an essential knowledge of the enemy, 
enough has been said here on the urgent 
necessity of altering our misleading policy 
toward the USSR. The mythologies of Com- 
munism and of the USSR as a “nation-state” 
or a genuine federated state must give way 
to the truths of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism and the tyrannical empire that 
exists in the USSR. The steady dissemina- 
tion of these truths is a sine qua non for 
the success of the liberation policy and for 
our victory in the Cold War. After all, the 
USSR is the heart of the Red octopus; our 
sporadic absorptions with its tentacles in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America and elsewhere 
would not in themselves bring us sub- 
stantially closer to victory. In fact, it is 
central to Russian strategy to have us spread 
ourselves thin and on the fringes, while 
powerful nationalist trends within Russia’s 
inner empire go virtuaily unnoticed in the 
public forum and certainly unexploited by 
our government.“ There is tremendous 
work to be done in this area of the captive 
non-Russian nations in the USSR, even that 
of educating many of our columnists.” 

Finally, in the implementation of the pol- 
icy a whole spectrum of operational devices 
already exists and, as pointed out above, 
would be used prudently but with a dedi- 
cated commitment to win, The usual super- 
ficial arguments about precipitating pre- 
mature revolutions,” escalating into a hot 
global war, and failing to help Hungary are 
well taken account of. It is not difficult to 
rebut each of these. The first two point up 
the contradictions inherent in the narrow 
policy of patched-up containment, which 
really has not contained the aggressive in- 
fluences of imperialist Russia. The general 
counter-argument to all of them is that 
without careful cold war planning and exe- 
cution over the years you can scarcely expect 
a minimization of risks in a contingent world 
which is becoming increasingly fraught with 
risks, the greatest being the risk of losing 
our independence. 

Subject to conditions, “climate,” and cir- 
cumstances, these devices and their uses in- 
clude the Kersten freedom corps idea, a 
Freedom Commission and Academy, a Spe- 
cial Congressional Committee on the Captive 
Nations, a revitalized Voice of America and a 
Radio Liberation as propaganda media, aid to 
underground resistance groups, a communi- 
cations network ranging from secret printing 
to space satellites, economic warfare, diplo- 
matic manipulations, the U.N. forum, facili- 
ties of friendly and like-minded countries, 
subversion of Red control centers, utiliza- 
tion of labor unions, churches, veteran 
groups and other private channels, money 
counterfeiting, bribery programs and so 
forth. The devices are endless, and the enor- 
mous difference between our use of them 
and the enemy’s use of some of them is that 
we could enlist vastly more among the cap- 
tives to participate than he can among free 
men, Of incalculable advantage to us is 
the other important dimension of the Cold 
War namely between the captive nation 
and the Red-controlled state. Building the 
Johnsonian bridges of understanding helps 
the state, not the people or nation. 

ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME 

Now, would this course of psycho-political 
action lead to thermonuclear war? No. In- 
deed, it is the best insurance against a hot 
global war. In the 50's, when we enjoyed 
clear-cut atomic monopoly and air super- 
macy, opponents said such action would lead 


32 For an occasional incisive report see Vic- 
tor Zorza, “Nationalist Trend Worries Krem- 
lin,” The Washington Post, April 24, 1966. 

0 E. g., Roscoe Drummond, “Captive Nations 
Cause,” New York Herald Tribune, August 19, 
1964. 
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to war; mind you, while the Korean War 
was in vogue. Now in the 60’s, with the 
enemy a member of the nuclear club and 
its empire more extended, the same short- 
sighted opponents say the same thing. They 
offer nothing new and urge us to sit tight 
on the self-contradictions of patched-up con- 
tainment. How far behind they are of real 
developments in Eastern Europe is indicated 
by this choice observation of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee chairman: “the 
Soviet Union and some of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Communist countries are beginning to 
free themselves from the blinders of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and to look at the world 
and at their own societies in somewhat more 
realistic terms.“ Like many others, the 
poor Senator, who hasn't the slightest con- 
ception of Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism 
and thinks both the USSR and Yugoslavia 
are “nations,” finds it difficult to understand 
that Marxist-Leninist ideology is only one 
tool among many used by the Russian total- 
itarians when and where it suits their pur- 
poses“ Its impact in the USSR was lost 
under Stalin over 30 years ago, though Khru- 
shchev and his twin successors have lip- 
serviced it. 

It must take some “blinders” and lack of 
realism to recreate an empire and extend it 
with relatively inferior resources within the 
short span of 50 years, and in the process 
rob atomic secrets from an “ally,” bamboozle 
it with nuclearistic fear, contest the most 
powerful nation in space and power gaining, 
as in Cuba, and threaten its whole security 
with increasing success in Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, and Latin America. What all 
this has to do with “Marxist-Leninist ideo- 
logy”, only the Senator can tell, and perhaps 
also academicians who like to read Lenin’s 
imperialism into these real developments; 
they have everything to do with 500 years 
of Russian empire-building experience and 
wisdom in psycho-political warfare. By all 
essential evidence the “blinders” rest on the 
eyes of those lauding the continuity of U.S. 
policy toward the USSR, naively seeking 
bridges of understanding studded with Red 
toll gates and, like innocent sheep, prone to 
be sucked into another Russo-American alli- 
ance to guard the Soviet Russian Empire, 
i.e. the USSR, against the yellow peril.” 

Some may find a glimmer of hope on the 
Administration level by referring to the 
President's awareness that In today’s world, 
with the enemies of freedom talking about 
‘wars of national liberation,’ the old distinc- 
tion between ‘civil war’ and ‘international 
war’ has lost much of its meaning.“ * This 
is progress, but don’t bank on it because 
subsequent addresses nullify it and thus 
demonstrate the uncertainity and confusion 
that reign at the steering wheel. The fact 
is that we are guided by no well-thought- 
out policy and, as a consequence, are resort- 
ing to old errors and approaches that will 
make a hot global war inevitable. Our 
state of “mutual deterrence,” as long as it 
exists, necessitates more than ever before 
the policy of unfinished liberation. To 
avert hot wars, whether hydrogen, conven- 
tional or guerrilla, we must decide to enter 
the ring where the totalitarian Russians are 
at their best—the ring of methodical, psy- 
chopolitical action. 

It is only a question of time before the 
further cumulation of evidence in ration- 
alized failure, compromise, and no-win psy- 
chosis will move sufficient minds to adopt 
this realistic policy. This breeds the addi- 
tional question of moment, whether by then 
we'll have the time to do what must be done 


* J. W. Fulbright, “The Basic Issue In 
Foreign Affairs," CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
110, pt. 16, p. 21677. ; 

2 Endre Marton, “Fulbright Backs Ties to 
Yugoslavia,” AP, July 20, 1965. 

* President Lyndon B. Johnson, Address at 
Baylor University, May 29, 1965. 
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without squandering more lives and treasure 
for the mistakes now being made. In the 
meantime we can learn from Marx that “The 
prestige of Russian diplomacy and the re- 
nown of Russia’s military strength can be 
maintained far more easily and securely in 
peace than in war . . A system of intimida- 
tion is far less expensive than actual war- 
fare.“ 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MR. AND 
MRS. CHARLES D. ROCHE 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great traditions of 
America and one of our great sources of 
strength is American family life. Many 
Americans have been blessed with large 
families and the bringing up of a large 
family is a great joy that is appreciated 
only by those who are privileged and 
blessed with many offspring. The many 
sacrifices made by these parents are off- 
set by the fact that there is the joy of a 
baby around the house“ for many years 
of their lives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Roche were 
blessed this morning with the birth of 
their ninth child—their sixth daughter. 
As yet this addition to the American 
scene is still nameless because in their 
rush to Sibley Hospital, the Roches re- 
membered everything but the baby’s 
name. We do know, however, that 
Catharine, Elizabeth, Charles, William, 
John, Maureen, Nina, and Emily are 
looking forward to the arrival of their 
newest sister. 

To Kathie and Chuck Roche, with 
whom we all work so closely, our sincere 
and profound congratulations. 


INCREASING FOOD PRODUCTION 
THROUGH COMMUNITY ACTION 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GoopELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, in- 
creased food production is vitally nec- 
essary in this increasingly hungry world. 
Worldwide needs require an additional 
$5 billion annually to maintain present 
inadequate levels of nourishment 
through 1980. Hemisphere studies call 
for investment of an additional $1.5 bil- 
lion a year by Latin American govern- 
ments in extension services, access roads, 
agricultural credit, fertilizer, and other 
requirements for balanced development. 
These projections largely ignore the re- 
lationship between community action 
and increased food supplies. 

Community action in El Salvador pro- 
duced dramatic increases in the 1965 
and 1966 corn crops. Industry, govern- 
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ment, AID, and 15,000 to 20,000 farmers 
joined together to increase corn produc- 
tion on the participating farms by 400 
percent or more. A $6,000 contribution 
by industry generated $500,000 in new 
business. The multiplier effect of the 
funds invested by El Salvador and AID 
was 1 to 375. 

This pilot project was reported to the 
CIAP meeting here in Washington last 
December as follows: 


Prompted by the suggestion of Mr. Roswell 
Garst and Dr. Benjamin J. Birdsall in a visit 
to ten Latin American Countries in 1964, the 
idea of the Mass Fertilizer Demonstration 
Program was accepted by the Agency for 
International Development and the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador as a technique for 

productivity of corn and other 
crops in El Salvador. Dr. Birdsall, an ex- 
perienced tropical agriculturist who had pre- 
viously served in El Salvador was assigned 
by AID. to assist the Government of El 
Salvador to implement the program thru the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Extension Service, 

The Mass Fertilizer Demonstration Pro- 
gram is an Extension technique in adult 
Tural education designed to demonstrate to 
the small and medium farmer how to in- 
crease his productivity through the use of 
fertilizer together with improved seed, in- 
secticide and other improved methods. The 
idea is to let the farmer obtain on his own 
land and with his own work the satisfaction 
of increasing his yield of corn from about 
10-15 bushels per acre to 40-80 bushels per 
acre. Similar increases can be obtained in 
rice, sorghum and beans. 

In each community 15-20 demonstrations 
are strategically placed in order to avoid any 
doubt about the response to the fertilizer 
and improved practices. The size of the 
demonstration lot is 20 x 20 mts. For corn 
there are 20 rows 20 mts. long. The hills are 
50 centimeters apart in the row for corn 
with 2, 3, 2 and 3 seeds per hill to give a 
population of 27,000 to 30,000 plants per 
manzana—16,000-19,000 plants per acre. An 
adequate population is very important. 

Based on the best information available 
from soil studies and fertilizer experiments 
a minimum level of fertilizer recommenda- 
tion is used for the Mass Fertilizer Demon- 
stration Program. This is 120 Ibs. to 130 Ibs. 
of Nitrogen and 70 to 80 lbs. of P,O, per 
manzana (1.7 acres) and no potash. About 
half of the Nitrogen and all the phosphorus 
is applied at the time of planting, using the 
formula 16-20-0, placed one inch and a half 
to the side and one and a half inch under- 
neath the seed, The other half of the Nitro- 
gen, 65 to 70 lbs. applied in the form of 
Ammonium Nitrate, Urea or Ammonium 
Sulphate 30 or 40 days after planting. 

For the corn demonstration, each partici- 
pant received a large bag containing a plastic 
bag of 20 Ibs. of formula 16-20-0; another 
12-Ib. bag of Ammonium Nitrate 33.5-0-0, 
another with 114 Ibs. of improved seed; and 
still another 2% lbs. of insecticide 5% Mor- 
tin (Sevin) and a piece of cloth to apply 
the insecticide. 

The program is carried out through the 
Extension Service of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and its 50 field offices, the 18 Bri- 
gades of Fundamental Education of the 
Ministry of Education and several volunteers 
of the Peace Corps. 

The 1965 Mass Fertilizer Demonstration 
Program in El Salvador consisted of a total 
of 3,280 demonstrations with 3,200 on corn 
and the balance on rice. In the case of 
corn, some 2,800 were highly successful in 
which yields were increased from a range of 
5 to 15 quintales (quintale equal to 100 Ibs.) 
of corn per manzana (1.7 acres) to a range 
of 40 to 80 quintales per manazana (quin- 
tales per manzana are approximately equiv- 
alent to bushels per acre, 
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The increase in yields based on 1965 corn 
prices showed a return of 3 up to approxi- 
mately 7.5 colones for 1 colon invested in 
fertilizer, seed and insecticide. 

Most of the corn in El Salvador is grown 
by small farmers on parcels averaging about 
1.0 manzana—1.7 acres of land. He grows 
corn every year whether the price is high or 
low. He has to grow enough corn and grain 
sorghum to feed his family—at least 20 qq 
for the family, his poultry and animals. 
He has no surplus. Not all, but many have 
some sort of storage facility. 

He provides all his own labor and with 
oxen and a wooden plow prepares the land 
for planting. The planting, fertilizing, weed- 
ing, harvesting, drying and even shelling is 
done by hand. 

The use of extensive hand labor in rural 
areas of El Salvador is very essential. These 
people must be attracted to their rural areas. 
Higher yields through fertilizer and good 
seed corn increase their efficiency tremen- 
dously. 

At existing prices, the inputs for fertilizer, 
seed and insecticide amounts to about ¢85.00 
per manzana, At average 1965 corn prices 
this represents about 10 qq of corn (¢1.0 
colon equals U.S. $0.40.) 

If he produced only 10 qq without fertil- 
Wer, and with fertilizer and improved prac- 
tices can produce from 40 to as high as 80 
qq per manzana, his economic return is fan- 
tastic. If 50 qq/mz are used as a reasonable 
attainable yield and using 10 qq to pay for 
materials, he has 20 quintales to feed his 
family and still 20 quintales to sell worth 
170.00. He now has ¢70.00 from his corn 
to contribute to the economy of the coun- 
try which distinguishes him in the com- 
munity. He is now a contributor to the 
national economy and not a parasite. In 
rural areas this psychological reaction is of 
great importance. It is the first step in what 
we call community self help. 

In 1965 private industry of El Salvador 
contributed about 68 tons of fertilizer and 3.5 
tons of insecticide, some seed and miscel- 
laneous material evaluated at a total of 
about ¢15,000 or $6,000. The Ministry of 
Agriculture of El Salvador through the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service contributed in 
labor, seed, transportation and services other 
than regular administrative staff support, 
a total of approximately ¢3,700 or $1,480.00. 
The USAID contributed the services of one 
technician, a vehicle and ¢3,270.00 or 
$1,308.00 for materials and supplies. 

Though there are many ways to evaluate 
such a program, only a very superficial or 
hypothetical one can be used at this time. 
The 1965 corn crop was about 4.4 million qq. 
The 1966 crop is near 6.6 million qq. About 
12 million qq. of this increase is possibly 
from 30,000 manzanas of cotton land that 
went into corn, This leaves another 1.0 mil- 
lion qq. of corn that came from increased 
use of fertilizer, improved seed and good 
weather on regularly planted corn land. The 
fertilizer companies report more fertilizer 
sold for corn and rice in 1966. It might not 
be too modest to propose that some 25,000 
manzanas of corn land representing 15 to 
20,000 farmers, increased yields from 10 to 
15 to at least 40-80 qq. per manzana, pro- 
ducing an extra 1.0 million qq. of grain. This 
represents about ¢2.0 million of business for 
private enterprise, and ¢8.5 million colones 
gross to small and medium farmers for value 
of increased production from the use of fer- 
tilizer and good seed. 

The 1966 program was expanded to 3420 
demonstrations on corn, 530 on rice, 720 on 
beans, 1340 on grain sorghum, 50 on bananas 
and plantains and 20 on sesame. The imple- 
mentation of the program was essentially the 
same as In 1965 except that there were more 
people with experience in administrating it 
and consequently much better results were 
obtained. 

Private industry again generously contrib- 
uted about 100 tons of fertilizer, 6.0 tons 
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of insecticides and 2.5 tons of rice seed to 
the program, about twice the value of the 
1965 program, The Ministry of Agriculture 
contribution was essentially the same as in 
1965, involving the administrative mecha- 
nism of the Extension Service, labor, seed, 
printing, training and some supplies, 
amounting to approximately the value of the 
1965 program. The USAID contribution was 
about the same—a technician, a vehicle and 
materials and supplies amounting to ap- 
proximately $2,500 for the year. 

The results of the 1966 program although 
not completely compiled, are definitely even 
better than 1965, not only in the number 
but also the quality of the demonstrations. 
The yields are very good with very few ex- 
ceptions. 

A program is already scheduled for 1967 
amounting to the following: 2,500 demon- 
strations on corn, 1,400 on sorghum, 400 on 
rice, 500 on beans, 300 on bananas and plan- 
tains and 150 on sesame. 

The fertilizer and insecticides companies 
have generously agreed to supply the neces- 
sary materials and between government and 
private industry the seed will be available. 
The Ministry of Agriculture through the Ex- 
tension Service will provide a counterpart 
technician, some seed, labor, printing and 
other services as well as its field offices for 
the implementation of the program in which 
some 30-35 Peace Corps volunteers will also 
help. The USAID contribution will be about 
the same, a technician, use of a vehicle and 
some materials and supplies. 

The educational phase of the Mass Fertil- 
izer Demonstration is carefully 
geared to additional credit facilities for food 
and feed production, rapidly expanding sales 
organization and supply lines on the part of 
the private sector and serious consideration 
of the marketing and storage implications 
under the terms of national needs and those 
of the Central American Common Market. 

This is, indeed, a successful Alliance for 
Progress Program in which Governments, 
thru existing institutions and with a ma- 
jor contribution from private industry, is 
bringing significant help to thousands of 
rural farm families. 


Mr. Speaker, effective rural community 
action must be carefully coordinated to 
satisfy a number of agricultural needs. 
Access roads must be built to provide all- 
weather transportation from farm to 
market. On-farm storage must be im- 
provised to avoid needless waste. The 
high cost of transportation and market- 
ing can be reduced through cooperative 
efforts of Government, industry, and the 
people. 

The program in El Salvador shows that 
the people will respond to the challenge 
of development in community efforts. 
Conditions can be improved. More food 
can be produced. In short, the success 
of the program suggests that rural com- 
munity action can make a significant 
contribution to the war on hunger. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CENTRALIA COAL MINE DISAS- 
TER 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Frnptey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, O, Lord, 
help me.” This plea was scrawled on a 
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grimy page torn from a timebook by a 
miner as he and 11 others sat waiting 
to die in the dank darkness of the Cen- 
tralia, III., coal mine on March 25, 1947, 
20 years ago this Saturday. No miracles 
were performed that day and this miner 
died along with 110 others in the laby- 
rinth of tunnels that was Centralia Coal 
Co. Mine No. 5. Today there is little 
tangible evidence remaining of the 
tragedy except in the minds of those 
who remember it, the vacant chairs in 
Centralia homes, and 111 graves. Far 
away from Centralia, in Springfield, and 
here in Washington, however, an aroused 
nation reacted to the disaster. New and 
more adequate coal mine safety laws 
were passed to prevent the recurrence 
of another Centralia. 

The exact cause of the explosion has 
never been agreed upon by all parties 
involved. Nor has negligence of any offi- 
cial been precisely fixed. A year before 
the disaster, however, the miners had 
written the Governor protesting the con- 
ditions in the mine, but nothing came 
of their letter. 

These miners did not die entirely in 
vain if the legislation passed as a result 
of the disaster is observed. Those of us 
in the Congress and those who serve in 
State legislatures must have as one of 
our responsibilities the maintenance of 
adequate mining safety standards if we 
are to prevent another terrible loss of 
life. The consequences of negligence can 
be awesome as was demonstrated in “Lit- 
tle Egypt” 20 years ago this Saturday. 


CONCERN FOR GOOD LEGISLATION 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Grover] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress receive thousands of 
letters on the widest range of topics, 
issues and problems. Occasionally a let- 
ter crosses one’s desk which stands out. 
Such a letter is the one which follows. 
Its writer lights a candle rather than 
curse the darkness, with a message that 
all my colleagues should read: 


Hon. James R. Grover, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I have been, am, and per- 
haps will always be an independent thinker 
and a selective voter. 

I have been reared to believe in the virtue 
of hard work, in the art of perseverance and 
self-sacrifice. I was taught to value the 
meaning of respect and of self-respect, of 
humility and love, of tolerance and thrift. 
I matured in a cultural environment that 
educated me in the wisdom of pursuing ra- 
tional goals within the happy medium of 
compromise. I have been made to look upon 
myself as an individual in a family of larger 
families, and to measure my responsibilities 
in terms of others; to nurture lofty ideals 
that would encourage self-restraint and self- 
discipline which would mold me into a 
worthy member of a truly deserving society. 

I have tried to live-up to this proud her- 
itage. I've labored hard, have sacrificed, have 
married, have given a home to my family of 
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six, have served my Country and my com- 
munity, have to every human extent justified 
my existence with purpose as a member of 
our civilized family. I am raising four 
youngsters and trying to perpetuate in my 
children all that is to me holy, sacred and 
substantial to their physical, spiritual and 
mental growth and well-being. 

I am (that is I was) a member of the mid- 
dle class financial structure! Over these re- 
cent years I have been gradually reduced to 
an unidentity! Not poor enough to be iden- 
tified with our Great Society programs, not 
affluent enough to be included in the upper 
financial structure of the independent money 
makers. 

If this letter bears any significant mes- 
sage, it is relevant to the platitudes and the 
misguidance of our legislative leaders who 
gradually are obliterating out of existence 
the very class which has been, in any his- 
torical reference, the life line to a country's 
destiny. 

Never have I been so stirred and moved 
to action as in these trying times; when all 
that I strive for and all that I have worked 
for is in dire danger of being completely, 
inevitably and irreparably erased before my 
eyes. 

When I, in full consciousness of my deepest 
self, examine the extent and the magnitude 
of this peril, I shudder in sincere concern 
and am stirred out of my complacency. I 
am truly moved and concerned. Concerned 
because I envision my concern as an exten- 
sion of millions like myself who are fending 
off the common enemy. 

I carry no trust in those who have secured 
our trust and less in their political slogans 
that have made a mockery of social justice 
and human trust. 

I am concerned because through a lack of 
faith in the leadership, there will result a 
more violent reaction because those entrusted 
to preserve our democratic liberties have 
become the very first to ignore them. The 
writings are on the wall for the politicians 
to take notice. I fear that violent reper- 
cussions will follow if the leadership on all 
levels of government do not begin to realize 
the dangerous course it has plotted, and 
begin to reconsider its policies and re-insti- 
tute those principles on which this great 
nation was built and by which it has pros- 
pered. 

I therefore join my voice to the echo of 
millions like myself across the country and 
in my community in urging that you listen 
to this human wave of anger and exhortation, 
and vote in Congress: 

1. against all government spending where 
it exceeds its income. 

2. for instituting budgetary cuts to pro- 
duce a balanced budget. 

3. for eliminating foreign programs and 
subsidies based on new additional requests. 

4. for cutting foreign giveaways and as- 
sistance to non-allied countries. 

5. for forestalling all Great Society pro- 
grams that are endangering the initiative 
and the incentive of a free enterprise system 
which has built this great nation. 

6. against any legislation granting addi- 
tional taxing powers to states in connection 
with any co-sponsored programs. 

7. for a mandated ceiling on personal in- 
come tax which cannot be over-ridden by 
presidential veto. 

8. for working out a program of income 
tax collection by a central bureau through a 
single payroll deduction, and of a bureau of 
disbursement whose function would be to 
reinburse taxes to the states on a planned 
formula, Under this system no government 
may levy additional taxes unless extraordi- 
nary provisions are provided by amendment, 
and relegated only to the federal government 
and local governments. 

In this age of computers, a system of this 
magnitude is a reality. 

9. for channelling savings through judi- 
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cious budgetary practices to states for man- 
dated aid to local school districts which 
maintain their schools on special school 
taxes voted upon by the communities. 

10. for increased state aid to co-sponsored 
state and interstate projects in the fields of 
conservation, water contamination, air pol- 
lution, etc. 

11. for extending the term of our congress- 
men. 

12. for voting the federal government out 
of the businesses that ought to be in the 
domain of free enterprise. 

13. for more stringent controls and en- 
forcement policies upon states in the area 
of public health, air pollution, consumer 
frauds, mass media advertising, banking, etc. 

e/g/—legislate that all consumer goods 
advertised as sales bear the monies saved 
instead of a misleading sale price/ 

legislate for the abolition of the use of the 
word “comparable value” on consumer goods. 

legislate a mandatory code of conduct for 
advertisers. 

legislate that banks conspicuously display 
the exact monies and percentages that are 
paid on a total loan. 

14. for instituting a code of conduct for 
all legislators in government. 

15. for establishing the popular vote as 
the sole basis of election in a presidential 
election. 

I trust that this has not been all in vain. 
If I thought there were absolutely no hope 
left in our democratic process, I would have 
abandoned this task and sought other ave- 
nues as a listening post. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Guy F. IPPOLITO. 

West AMITYVILLE, N.Y. 


A REPUBLICAN BLUEPRINT FOR A 
PROSPEROUS AND FISCALLY 
SOUND AMERICA 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHopes] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Republican policy commit- 
tee commends the Republican members 
of the Joint Economic Committee for 
their excellent analysis and review of the 
1967 Economic Report of the President. 
Without question, there has been a sharp 
deterioration in the basic health and sta- 
bility of the American economy under 
the policies of the Johnson-Humphrey 
administration. Steps must be taken to 
stem the economic slide. This Nation 
must have a new direction in its economic 
policy if we are to meet the challenges 
and realize the opportunities of the com- 
ing decade. A blueprint for a prosperous 
and fiscally sound America has been ad- 
vanced in the 45-page Republican views 
in the joint committee report. 

For the second straight month, the 
output in this Nation’s factories, mines, 
and utilities has dropped. This country 
is now experiencing the steepest decline 
in industrial production in the past 28 
months. There has been a 15-percent 
cutback in automobile output. The fac- 
tory workweek has dropped. Housing 
starts dropped 15 percent in February. 
Inventories are continuing to mount. 

Alarmed by the seriousness of the pres- 
ent economic situation, the Democratic 
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members of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee have joined the Republican members 
in calling for lower interest rates and 
a reduction in expenditures. They have 
shared the Republican conviction that 
there should be a greater assertion of pri- 
orities. They have echoed our belief that 
the administration’s optimistic midyear 
forecast may not eventuate and that the 
administration’s recommendation for a 
6-percent surtax is unwarranted. 

A reduction or deferral of low-priority 
and nonessential spending would reduce 
the anticipated deficit and the Govern- 
ment’s demand on the financial markets 
and leave more funds to private borrow- 
ers at lower interest costs. This would 
promote an increase in private spend- 
ing, the area of greatest current weak- 
ness, and would restore the business and 
consumer confidence that has been 
eroded by the administration’s chronic 
fiscal irresponsibility. It also would 
help to avoid a tax increase should a re- 
newal of inflationary demand pressures 
occur later this year. 

At the same time that the economic 
downturn is a mounting threat, the se- 
rious demand inflation of 1965-66 has 
laid the groundwork for a cost-push in- 
flation this year. Wage contracts in a 
number of basic industries involving ap- 
proximately 3.1 million workers are up 
for renewal. Even the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration admits that we are 
in the beginning of a new wage-price 
spiral. This has been triggered by last 
year’s 3.3-percent rise in living costs and 
key Government-sponsored wage settle- 
ments that ran as high as 6.5 percent. 

To millions of Americans living on a 
fixed income or a fixed wage, a wage- 
price spiral means higher living costs 
and a lower standard of living. It could 
also mean a slowdown in our economic 
growth and fewer new jobs for our rap- 
idly growing labor force. Recession and 
higher unemployment as well as more 
cost-of-living increases have become an 
awesome possibility. 

There is now general agreement that 
if the Johnson-Humphrey administra- 
tion had taken the steps that Republi- 
cans urged in 1965 and 1966—reduce 
nonessential spending and move toward 
a balanced budget—the severe inflation- 
ary overheating of the economy could 
have been averted. The tight monetary 
policy that drove interest rates to record 
heights would not have been necessary. 
The depression in the homebuilding in- 
dustry, the near financial panic, and the 
hardship imposed on the small business- 
man and other borrowers could have 
been avoided. Instead, through fiscal 
trickery, budget gimmickery, and a gen- 
eral understatement of the war costs in 
Vietnam, the administration attempted 
to deceive the American public. It con- 
fused economic progress with short-term 
gains based on a wartime economy. 

When the administration finally did 
act, it did so in the poorest possible man- 
ner. It asked for and received a suspen- 
sion of the investment tax credit. This 
was done even though assurances had 
been given that this was a permanent 
part of the tax system and the real root 
of the inflationary problem was the huge 
Government expenditures that continued 
unabated. And now that this action may 
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have triggered a capital goods recession, 
immediate reinstatement of the tax 
credit has been requested. 

It is absolutely essential that the mis- 
takes of 1965 and 1966 are not repeated 
this year. The answers and attitudes 
that have shaped the Democratic eco- 
nomic policies since the days of the great 
depression must be put aside. The most 
effective and efficient use of our existing 
resources must be made. Every Federal 
program must be examined to make cer- 
tain that it provides the maximum re- 
turn. Marginal programs must be 
trimmed back and new programs adopt- 
ed only after careful study reflects that 
solid results can be anticipated. Certain- 
ly, the politically motivated desire for 
quick and dramatic results that has 
meant wasteful experimentation and 
promises that have exceeded perform- 
ance must be curbed. 

In every aspect of our national life, 
the creativity and energy of the private 
sector must play a key or greater role in 
solving public problems. Federal direc- 
tion and control must be reduced or 
eliminated wherever possible. As recom- 
mended by both Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the Joint Economic 
Committee, the nonessential spending in 
the President’s budget for fiscal year 
1968 must be eliminated. In order to ac- 
complish this result in the most effective 
and efficient way possible, we urge the 
enactment of a resolution that will re- 
turn the budget to the President and re- 
quest that he indicate the places and 
amounts where he believes substantial 
reductions may be made. 

The facts and essential information re- 
garding these reductions are best known 
to the Bureau of the Budget and the vari- 
ous executive departments. A resolution 
of this type was passed by the House of 
Representatives during the 85th Con- 
gress. It resulted in recommended re- 
ductions of $1.342 billion in a budget of 
$73.3 billion. We believe that substan- 
tial reductions can and must be obtained 
today in a budget that now totals $144 
billion. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution that I to- 
gether with the Minority Leader GERALD 
R. Forp have introduced today, which 
would return the budget to the Presi- 
dent and request that he indicate the 
places and amounts where he believes 
that reductions can be made, is as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
must, in the public interest, make substan- 
tial reductions in the President’s budget for 
the fiscal year 1968: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President be respect- 
fully requested to indicate the places and 
amounts in his budget for the fiscal year 
1968 where he thinks substantial reductions 
may best be made. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be submitted to the President. 


THE SCRANTON STORY—FINANCE 
COMPANY GIVES A HELPING HAND 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDapre] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been one of the great joys of my life, dur- 
ing the three terms I have represented 
the 10th Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania, to see the veritable rebirth of 
that section of Pennsylvania as a great 
industrial center. I have seen the un- 
employment rate fall from a disastrous 
13 percent in the first months of my first 
term in Congress to a present rate of less 
than 4 percent. I have watched the 
movement of business and industry into 
the congressional district, and there are 
other firms which are either contem- 
plating relocating or expanding in this 
area, or have already completed their 
plans for such a move. 

Indeed the road down which we have 
come has been a long one, but the road 
ahead is a bright and cheerful one. 
There was once the spirit of determina- 
tion to rebuild this area. There is now 
a spirit of rejoicing that so much has 
been done and so much lies just over the 
horizon. 

I would not have you think, though, 
that all the problems of this area have 
been solved. 

Last year a smoldering mine fire in the 
southern part of the city of Scranton 
suddenly began to discharge dangerous 
gases into homes in the neighborhood. 
All government agencies moved swiftly to 
control the fire. The Federal Bureau of 
Mines, in cooperation with the State’s 
department of mines and minerals, im- 
mediately went to work to develop a plan 
to contain the fire. As I worked with 
these agencies, I could not help but be 
impressed with their willingness to cut 
redtape to assist our community. 

But there was one unfortunate prob- 
lem which no governmental agency was 
prepared to handle—those who were 
forced to leave their homes because of 
the noxious gases. 

It was at this time that General Ac- 
ceptance Corp. of Allentown, Pa., 
through the assistance of the American 
Industrial Bankers Association, of which 
GAC is a member, came to the rescue. 
In one of the most gracious and humani- 
tarian efforts I have ever witnessed, the 
General Acceptance Corp. donated to the 
city of Scranton 10 three-bedroom mo- 
bile homes for the use of the evacuated 
families—rent free and completely fur- 
nished for 6 months, or until such time 
as the families could be permanently 
relocated. 

To Mr. Hayward Wills, president of the 
General Acceptance Corp., the other 
GAC executives, and the headquarters 
staff of the American Industrial Bankers 
Association who took time from their 
busy life to become involved in this city’s 
problems, I wish to express a deep feeling 
of personal gratitude—and I wish to 
commend them in the presence of my 
colleagues for their generous help. 

In the near future, this mine fire will 
be extinguished and forgotten. But I 
hope that none of us will forget, as 
Scranton moves to ever greater growth, 
that in a moment of severe trouble there 
was a distinguished company that was 
willing to step in to give immediate and 
effective help. 
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With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include with my comments “The 
Scranton Story,” an article which ap- 
peared in the February issue of the In- 
dustrial Banker magazine, which tells 
this heartwarming story: 

THe Scranton STORY—PFINANCE COMPANY 
Gives A HELPING HAND 


(GAC proved big companies can have big 
hearts when it provided housing rent-free 
for siz months for ten displaced families, 
victims of a mine fire. The new three-bed- 
room mobile homes were completely fur- 
nished—even to a Christmas tree in each 
living room!) 

Next to Santa himself, the most welcome 
sight in Scranton last Christmas time was 
the caravan of ten long mobile homes snak- 
ing slowly up the Pennsylvania mountain- 
side in the wintry morning mist. They had 
come from Detroit and were on the last leg 
of the journey after a stop in nearby Allen- 
town. Each trailer bore the name: General 
Acceptance Corporation. 

GAC, the nation's largest financer of mo- 
bile homes, had made many such shipments 
to Scranton before. But these trailers were 
for something special. They represented 
GAC's way of fighting a mine fire. 

To understand why a finance company 
would be involved in a mine fire, it is neces- 
sary to go back even before the fire itself. 
Around the turn of the century someone 
had worked a large strip mine in what is 
now inside the city limits of Scranton. But 
once scoured clean of coal, it had been 
abandoned, then later used as a refuse 
dump. After several years, an enterprising 
builder filled in the dump, graded over it, 
and built homes and stores on the surface. 

All went normally until something freak- 
ish happened: a trash fire was started in a 
vacant lot. Somehow, defying all odds, the 
trash fire managed to ignite a part of the 
decaying refuse that now lay several feet 
below the surface. And that was the be- 
ginning of one of the worst mine fires in 
American history. 

At first the fire was a conversation piece 
at worst irritating and at best wryly amus- 
ing. Flowers bloomed in the November 
cold. Floorboards of homes in the five 
square block area became so warm that resi- 
dents no longer bothered to heat their 
homes. 

But what no one realized was that the 
smoldering refuse fire below had somehow 
worked its way into the shaft of an aban- 
doned coal mine still further underground. 
Now the fire fed itself on the black tunnel 
walls, giving off not only deadly carbon 
monoxide, but explosive methane. As the 
fire grew hotter in the old mine tunnels the 
poisonous gases shot upward, finding their 
way into the atmosphere through excava- 
tions, cracks and crevices, Sometimes they 
dissipated harmlessly into the air; but they 
also seeped into homes and business places 
and into the lungs of unwitting occupants. 

By Thanksgiving the situation had become 
critical. Carbon monoxide levels were so 
high they threatened the lives of families 

sleeping soundly in a closed house. But the 
poisonous, combustible methane was an even 
greater danger. A bowling center contained 
such high levels of methane that it could 
have been blown to bits at any given second. 
Only pure luck spared it. 

As soon as the danger was evident, Scran- 
ton’s Public Health and Public Safety De- 
partments moved quickly to evacuate fam- 
ilies whose homes contained toxic levels of 
gas.* Many were able to stay with relatives 
or moved into motels. But as fate would 
have it, most of the victims were low-income 
families with no money or relatives to lean 


* The number totalled about 20 by De- 
cember 1. It had grown to more than 60 by 
mid-January. 
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on. Now, through no fault of their own, 
they were being turned into the streets. 
Furthermore, it looked as if more families 
would be out in the cold by Christmas day. 

What to do? The fire itself presented a 
clear course of action. Thanks to emergency 
federal and state laws, work crews were soon 
on the scene boring holes to the mine tun- 
nels, hoping to create new vents for the gas 
to escape through, and reduce the level of 
gas in the homes. But oddly enough, noth- 
ing in federal, state or local statutes pro- 
vided relief for families victimized by such 
fires. Despite their alarm, local Scranton 
Officials were uncertain where to turn for 
help. 

Also alarmed was Scranton's 35-year-old 
Congressman Joseph M. McDade, a third- 
term Republican who had grown up in the 
City of Scranton. For weeks McDade’s office 
had worked ceaselessly to eliminate govern- 
mental red tape that might impede the fire- 
fighting. But he, too, was stumped over the 
plight of the stricken families. In fact, the 

congressman was so wrapped up in the prob- 
lem that he mentioned his anxiety one day 
to an AIBA staff member in the course of a 
routine telephone conversation. When Mc- 
Dade had summed up his problem, the AIBA 
official mentioned that perhaps his industry, 
which had members in the Scranton area, 
might assist the displaced families by pro- 
viding no-interest loans as a good-will 


The more the two thought 
about it, the more feasible it sounded. 
Within a few minutes the AIBA official was 
on the line to Allentown, Pa., with an officer 
of the General Acceptance Corp., which has 
branch offices in nearby Scranton. “Yes, I 
believe we can help,” said the GAC officer. 
“Let us talk it over and we'll get back on 
the phone with you later.” 

That afternoon Congressman McDade had 
a return call from Allentown. GAC had 
discussed the matter, all right, but instead 
of loans, it had something better in mind. 
The company, which claims to be the na- 
tion’s largest financer of mobile homes, 
would agree to donate the use of 10 new 
three-bedroom mobile homes free of charge 
to the occupant families for six months, or 
until they could relocate. GAC would even 
take care of shipping from the manufac- 
turer’s plant in Detroit. 

Instead of a few repayable loans, GAC had 
decided to go all out and provide living 
quarters for ten families. In addition to 
shipping, supervision and other extra costs, 
the 10 three-bedroom, completely furnished 
trailer homes were valued at more than 
$80,000. 

Why such a magnanimous response? No 
special reason. As GAC president S. Hay- 
ward Wills put it: “There is a long-standing 
bond of friendship between GAC and the 
City of Scranton. It was one of the first 
communities in which we conducted busi- 
ness following our company’s establishment 
here in Allentown in 1933." 

News of the GAC gesture hit Scranton like 
a warm cup of Christmas punch. Not only 
did it mean shelter for 10 of the needy fami- 
lies, but it also spurred hope, as expressed by 
Mayor James J. Walsh, that “this offer will 
trigger other sources of aid for the people of 
the mine fire area.” It did, too. Before 
long, the Mayor's office had received several 
commitments of help. 

The Mayor immediately assigned an urban 
affairs specialist to coordinate the mobile 
home project. Among his first tasks: to de- 
termine (with the aid of the local Red 
Cross) what families might be interested in 
mobile home living, which ones were to re- 
celve priority, and where the 10 trailers 
would be located. 

The first task—finding willing occu- 
pants—was an easy one. Thirty-one dis- 
Placed families signed up quickly to apply 
for the 10 available trailers. The remaining 
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tasks, however, were not easy. Selection of 
the ten families was handled by the Red 
Cross. GAC and city officials quickly found 
that the link between a generous offer of aid 
and the act of moving families into their new 
quarters was separated by a wall of human 
and bureaucratic obstacles. Examples: the 
local zoning board refused to relax a ban on 
mobile homes within the city limits. A state 
law barred the families from disaster aid to 
help them move. When they did begin moy- 
ing their possessions, several volunteer help- 
ers were made ill by gas fumes inside the 
evacuated homes. 

But by far the most difficult problem was 
where to locate the trailers. In order to 
make good on its word promptly, GAC an- 
mounced on December 7 that the mobile 
homes would arrive in a caravan from De- 
troit one week hence. That gave city offi- 
cials seven days to scurry around for an ac- 
ceptable site. Taylor Hill, a conveniently 
situated area under development as a mobile 
home park, was considered first, but dropped 
because it wasn’t scheduled to open until 
April 1. Then things quickly brightened. A 
builder in Scranton’s Greenwood section gen- 
erously offered to locate the trailers on a 
tract he was developing for homes. A grate- 
ful Mayor's office sent out a formal notice 
commending the builder, and started pre- 
paring for a small “housewarming” cere- 
mony. Hours later the Mayor got a call say- 
ing the offer would have to be withdrawn due 
to some unforeseen legal snarls. 

By this time the trailers had left Detroit 
and were rolling toward Scranton somewhere 
on the Ohio Turnpike. A frantic appeal went 
out to anyone near the city limits who had 
vacant land. Calls came in from builders 
and landowners—and while Lot X may have 
had water connections, it didn't have power, 
and while Lot Y had power, it had no access 
to sewage lines, etc. 

The land problem was solved at the last 
minute. Oddly enough, it turned out to be 
Taylor Hill, the first choice of both GAC and 
the Mayor’s office, In an act of generosity 
(perhaps spurred by GAC’s example) the 
owners decided to ready a section of their 
new, modern mobile home park for occu- 
peney in advance of their April 1 opening 


Next day Scranton Christmas sho 
smiled and waved as a caravan of 10 mobile 
homes rolled through the city streets toward 
Taylor Hill. There, the Mayor, Congressman 
McDade, top city officials, executives from 
GAC, and an official of AIBA were waiting 
with members of the press for a brief “house- 

” ceremony—and right on schedule! 
GAC’s senior vice president, J. H. Trombley, 
made a short statement asking “that you ac- 
cept these homes as a demonstration of our 
concern for this community and its people.” 
He added that he hoped the mobile homes 
would also be considered “a gift from the 
people of Allentown.” 

The response was a warm one. Loan com- 
panies are sometimes looked upon as hard- 
hearted,” declared Scranton’s Mayor Walsh. 
“The contribution here by GAC shows this 
is not true.” He then read a letter which 
had been sent from the Mayor of Allentown, 
praising GAC for “demonstrating that it is 
& first-class citizen of both communities. 
I’m sure you will agree that this action truly 
represents a concern for people for which 
members of the community do not always get 
adequate recognition.” 

Congressman McDade termed it one of the 
most generous gestures of friendship I have 
ever encountered, and certainly one which I 
will never forget.” McDade summed it up for 
Scranton and GAC when he said: “Although 
these mobile homes represent an investment 
of $80,000, the value of this contribution can 
really only be measured in what these... 
homes will mean to the families who will live 
in them.” 

While this is probably the most extensive 
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and expensive community good neighbor 
project GAC has undertaken, it is not the 
first time the corporation has stepped in 
to help a stricken community in which it 
operates. 

Back in 1964 when the deadly Hurricane 
Cleo struck the South with incredible dam- 
age, one of GAC’s subsidiaries, Stuyvesant 
Insurance, flew a whole crew of adjusters 
into the area. Headquarters were set up 
in a local motel—and in spite of downed 
phone lines and impassable roads, every ef- 
fort was made to contact policyholders and 
handle claims as fast as possible to aid in 
easing cases of individual hardship. 

Many of the claims were even ready to 
be adjusted days before policyholders re- 
turned to the scene. The record was a claim 
investigated at 9:30 am., check written at 
10:30 for damages to the mobile home; the 
totally wrecked home hauled away at 11:30— 
and a new one purchased at 1:30! All to- 
gether 1,153 damage claims were filed with 
Stuyvesant and total claims paid amounted 
to $750,000. Within one month after Cleo 
struck, every claim had been adjusted to 
the satisfaction of the firm’s policyholders. 

No wonder the company received public 
recognition for its efforts—and a letter from 
the State Treasurer's office saying, We knew 
we could depend on you and your com- 
pany. ...” 

Many AIBA member companies can be 
counted on for public-spirited help when 
trouble strikes in their communities. And 
it is this extra effort to be helpful, no matter 
how large or how small, that makes a com- 
pany a valued member of the community— 
enhancing not only its own public image, but 
reflecting credit on the entire industry. 


FARMERS’ CALL FOR HIGHER 
SOYBEAN YIELDS 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ArENps] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Congress should note that American 
farmers are setting out on a special mis- 
sion this year to increase soybean yields 
to help meet ours and the world’s needs. 

A national Soybean Council of Cham- 
pions has been appointed and is now 
disseminating practical information to 
help all soybean growers increase pro- 
duction, 

One of the members is Mr. Harry E. 
Pick, of Chenoa, III., of my district, who 
was 1966 national soybean yield cham- 
pion with 93.02 bushels per acre. This 
is the present world record. 

This Council of Champions has the 
endorsement of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Soybean Crop Improve- 
ment Council, and other closely related 
industry groups. 

It met here on March 14 and 15 to draw 
up a “champions’ plan” for all US. 
farmers to heed. Their purpose was to 
help other U.S. farmers achieve the same 
high standard of soybean production as 
they themselves have done the past 
years. 

Six farmers serve on the Council of 
Champions for the soybean growers. 
These men actively farm in the States of 
Illinois, Kansas, Indiana, South Caro- 
lina, and Mississippi. All of their pre- 
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vious soybean yields have been the very 
highest in their respective areas. 

The “call for higher soybean yields” 
that these men issued follows: 


CALL For HIGHER SOYBEAN YIELDS 


The average yield of soybeans in the U.S. 
has stood at 25 bushels per acre for the past 
five years, has increased only slightly since 
1950! 

Soybeans growers can realize profitable 
yield increases, with present knowledge. 
Many producers are consistently averaging 
35 to 45 bushels per acre—at profits per acre 
jar above those producing only average yields. 

Six more bushels of beans per acre will 
double the average net profit now being real- 
ized from an acre of soybeans. 

Both from the standpoint of profits to the 
farmer, and welfare of the nation, it is im- 
perative that we increase our U.S. soybean 
yields. 

An increase in yields per acre will enable 
us to meet the growing requirements for soy- 
beans, both in the U.S. and around the 
world. And do this efficiently, without tak- 
ing acreage from other crops which are also 
needed in larger and larger amounts. 

It is time for soybean farmers, industry 
which serves them, and the research and in- 
formation services of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and Land Grant Colleges to re- 
double their efforts to increase soybean 
yields. The rewards will carry to the farthest 
corners of the world. 

Higher soybean yields are profitable, pos- 
sible, and in the public interest. Let's have 
higher yields on more fields in 1967! 

Resolved in Washington, D.C. March 14, 
1967, by the National Soybean Council of 
Champions. 

John Reiser, Jr., Illinois; Harry E. Pick, 
Illinois; Robert Huser, Kansas; Gerald 
Tarnow, Indiana; James Jacks, Missis- 
sippi; and Hugh Birt, South Carolina. 

ENDORSED; Vice President Huserr HUM- 
purey, Senator Strom THURMOND, Senator 
Frank CARLSON, Senator JAMES EASTLAND, 
Senator CHARLES Percy, Representative LES- 
LIE C. ARENDS, Representative JOE SKUBITZ, 
Representative JoHN BraDEMAS, and Repre- 
sentative G. V. MONTGOMERY, 


VIETNAM SPORTS SECTION 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Earl Ruby, sports editor for the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, received a letter 
from a Kentucky boy aboard a destroyer 
off Vietnam saying that one of the things 
the men missed most was sports news 
from home. This struck a responsive 
chord. Earl Ruby consulted with Barry 
Bingham, Jr., assistant to the publisher, 
and they came up with the idea of a 
condensed sports section containing as 
much local sports news as possible which 
could be sent by air each week. 

Two weeks ago the Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times started a weekly 
Vietnam sports section which is now 
being sent to more than 2,500 servicemen 
from Kentucky and southern Indiana. 
The servicemen have been most enthusi- 
astic in their praise of it. To get the 
project started, the Courier-Journal and 
Times asked the parents, wives, sweet- 
hearts, and friends of these servicemen 
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to send them the fellows’ addresses. As 
you can see, the response has been 
tremendous. 

I want to commend the publisher and 
staff of the Courier-Journal and Louis- 
ville Times on this very worthwhile—and 
I am sure to them, rewarding—morale- 
building gesture and effort. I urge my 
colleagues and the readers of the Recorp 
to encourage their local papers to initiate 
similar projects. 


THE LATE AMBASSADOR WILLIAM 
RIVKIN 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Davenport of the First District 
of Iowa and of Iowa are saddened by the 
untimely death Sunday of Ambassador 
William Rivkin. 

Ambassador Rivkin was a native of the 
First District. Born at Muscatine, Iowa, 
Mr. Rivkin lived with his parents for 
many years in Davenport where the fam- 
ily operated a small business. Ambassa- 
dor Rivkin’s mother still resides in 
Davenport. 

Mr. Rivkin was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He received his law 
degree from Northwestern University. 

He served his country during World 
War II in the Army, entering as a pri- 
vate, but leaving as a lieutenant colonel. 

All of us in the First District were 
proud when President Kennedy ap- 
pointed Mr. Rivkin as our Ambassador 
to Luxembourg. He served in that post 
for 3 years before returning to the State 
Department. More recently, Mr. Rivkin 
had served with distinction at the Am- 
bassador from the United States to Sen- 
egal and Gambia. 

Mrs. Schwengel and I join the people 
of the First District in expressing our 
condolences and sympathy to Mrs. Riv- 
kin and their four children, Laura, Julia, 
Robert, and Charles, 

We also offer our sympathy to Ambas- 
sador Rivkin’s mother, Mrs. Samuel Riv- 
kin from Davenport. 

We will miss Ambassador Rivkin. Our 
country has been deprived of the talent 
of an outstanding public servant. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
from the Davenport Times-Democrat 
which appeared in that paper on Mon- 
day, March 20. 

ENvoy RIVKIN, Ex-ArREA Man, Dies 


William R, Rivkin, 47, U.S. Ambassador to 
the African nations of Gambia and Senegal, 
died Sunday of a heart attack at the embassy 
residence in Dakar, Senegal. 

Mr. Rivkin, a native of Muscatine and for- 
merly of Davenport, is a son of Mrs. Sam 
(Florence) Rivkin, who resides at the Mis- 
sissippi Hotel, Davenport. 

Mr. Rivkin was appointed to the African 
ambassadorial post Sept. 26, 1966, by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson. 

He was formerly U.S. Ambassador to the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg for two and a 
half years, appointed by President John F. 
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Kennedy in 1962. Since 1955 he had been a 
partner in the Chicago law firm of Goldberg, 
Weigle, Mallin and Rivkin, 

Mr. Rivkin moved with his family from 
Muscatine to Davenport when he was two 
years old. His parents for a time operated 
the Reliable Rug Co. and later bought the 
COD Cleaners and Launderers. 

Mr. Rivkin attended Jefferson Elementary 
School and while a student at Davenport 
High School covered sports events for the 
Daily Times. 

While attending the University of Iowa, 
where he earned a bachelor of arts degree, 
he wrote a column for the Times titled “Red 
and Blue Among the Gold” reporting the 
activities of Davenport students at the uni- 
versity. He was also a member of the Times 
editorial staff during summer vacations from 
school. 

During World War II, Mr. Rivkin attained 
the rank of lieutenant colonel in the Army, 
serving in the US. and in Europe with the 
overseas medical supply service. He was 
awarded a Bronze Star and a citation from 
the French government in 1945. 

After discharge from the armed service, 
Mr. Rivkin studied law at Northwestern 
University, graduating cum laude in 1949. 
He then entered the employ of the law firm 
of which he later became a partner. 

Mr. Rivkin was long associated with Demo- 
cratic politics both on a local and national 
level. While studying at Northwestern he 
first met two-time presidential candidate 
the late Adlai Stevenson, then a lecturer in 
the Northwestern law department. He later 
became a close confidante of Stevenson when 
he was governor of Illinois. 

Mr. Rivkin served as an assistant to 
Stevenson in the 1952 and 1956 presidential 
campaigns, traveling with the touring group 
on both occasions. 

In the 1952 campaign, Mr. Rivkin served 
as special assistant to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and host to the Iowa dele- 
gation at the national convention. 

the 1956 campaign he was con- 
vention floor manager for Stevenson. 

Mr. Rivkin also played a key role in the 
1960 election of President Kennedy, serving 
as Midwest campaign coordinator. 

An expert in the European Common Mar- 
ket, Mr. Rivkin, who spoke fluent French, 
was appointed to the Luxembourg ambas- 
sadorship in 1962 by President Kennedy. 
He resigned early in 1965 to return to his 
private law practice specializing in corporate 
and international law. 

Mr. Rivkin returned to the diplomatic 
scene in September 1966 with his appoint- 
ment to the embassy in Dakar. 

Mr. Rivkin’s survivors include his wife, 
the former Enid Hammerman; two sons, 
Robert and Charles, daughters, Laura and 
Julia; his mother, and a brother, Donald, 
New York. 


AN INVESTMENT IN HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
am introducing legislation to help our 
Nation meet the growing crisis of our 
skilled manpower shortage. Known most 
commonly as the Human Investment Act, 
my bill would provide a 10 percent tax 
credit to an employer toward the ex- 
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penses of training or retraining an em- 
ployee. 

The concept of this legislation is by 
no means new. It has had wide support 
in the last two sessions of Congress and 
I am pleased to join with my colleagues 
of the minority in reintroducing it in the 
90th Congress. Today, more than ever 
before, this incentive to business is nec- 
essary. 


Although we have unemployed workers 
who are willing to work, we also have 
a serious and growing shortage of skilled 
workers in many areas. This legislation 
provides the push and the help to em- 
ployers in matching the jobs to the men 
through training. Although it is to the 
employer’s best interests to train or re- 
train employees, this is an expensive 
program. By providing the employer 
with a tax credit on these costs, we can 
assist him and the unemployed worker, 
and at the same time the economy of the 
Nation. 

By preparing men for the next job 
above them on the skill ladder, new jobs 
are opened at the bottom for the un- 
skilled. Private business has, over the 
years, learned how to best utilize the 
training dollar. The Federal programs 
of this nature have shown us clearly in 
the past few years that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not. Such programs are 
excessively expensive and are not very 
productive. For one thing, they are often 
behind the times, training for jobs that 
no longer exist and skills that are no 
longer in demand. Private industry can- 
not fall behind the times in this way, and 
in addition, can look ahead to the needs 
of tomorrow. 

Under the bill I propose, the expenses 
of wages and salaries of apprentices, em- 
ployees in cooperative educational pro- 
grams, reimbursed home or classroom 
study courses, or on-the-job training pro- 
grams would be allowable and eligible for 
the tax credit. In addition, the costs of 
setting up and maintaining such pro- 
grams, either those undertaken jointly 
with others or singly within one com- 
pany, are allowable. Ten percent of these 
expenses up to $25,000 plus 50 percent of 
the taxpayers’ tax obligation in excess of 
$25,000, may be applied under this pro- 
posed act 


In practice this would work as follows: 
Suppose a business whose tax bill for a 
year totaled $45,000, spent $500,000 on a 
retraining program. Ten percent of this 
$500,000 is allowable as a tax credit— 
that is $50,000. 

The business can take all of the first 
$25,000 of their tax liability as a credit. 
They can take 50 percent of the balance 
of their tax obligation; since they owed 
$45,000, the balance due is $20,000. Half 
of that is $10,000 which added to the first 
$25,000 makes the total tax credit 
$35,000. 


Total tax Uability— $45, 000 
Allowable first $25,000.....-.....- —25, 000 

r ee 20, 000 
Fifty percent of balance —10, 000 
The company's taxes 10, 000 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that this plan 
places the responsibility and capability 
for increased job training in the best 
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hands. We have learned that the Na- 
tion's greatest job trainer is our own 
private enterprise system. My legisla- 
tion would provide them with the tools 
they need to carry on this task for which 
they are so well qualified. 

This legislation offers new hope to 
those workers who have been bypassed 
in our rush to new and more complicated 
technology. It offers hope at each level 
of skills, helping every worker to im- 
prove his qualifications and to keep up 
with the vast paces our industry is mak- 
ing. 

We can no longer afford to waste the 
vast resources of human talent. We 
must make an investment now in our 
own future and in the future of the in- 
dividuals who are the basis of our entire 
structure of business and industry—the 
workers. 


THE DIRTY LITTLE WAR 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KuprerMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more respected voices are being 
heard throughout the land objecting to 
our involvement in the war in Vietnam. 

The latest is by Publisher John S. 
Knight in the Sunday Miami Herald of 
March 12, 1967, from his Publisher's 
Notebook entitled The Dirty Little War 
Gets Bigger, Dirtier.“ 

Of particular interest to my colleagues 
will be the point made in the article that 
the Republican Party, as a party, had 
the duty to oppose our growing involve- 
ment, although the article does err in 
ignoring the questions raised by Republi- 
cans like myself and the junior Senator 
from Oregon, Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD. 

I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

THE “DIRTY LITTLE War” Gers BIGGER, 

DIRTIER 

The U.S. command in Saigon has an- 
nounced the highest casualties of any week 
in the Vietnam war—232 dead, 1,381 wounded 
and four missing. 

We are informed “officially” that 1,736 of 
the enemy were killed during the same 
period. 

And the debate on Vietnam is, as James 
Reston says, “getting noisier and sillier be- 
cause almost all of the principals keep argu- 
ing about mysterious proposals and ulti- 
matums that have never been put on the 
public record.” 

Americans are sharply divided over Viet- 
nam. For the United States, it is the first 
war of its kind. As The Economist of London 
says, “this kind of war is not explicable in 
the traditional categories of American for- 


eign policy. 

“It is not,” continues The Economist, “a 
war to end all wars, or a war for the four 
freedoms. It is a dirty little war that has 
fallen to the lot of the only power that is in 
a position to try to contain the expansion of 
Asian communism.” 

This “dirty little war” is now assuming the 
proportions of a major conflict. Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland reminds us that 
American forces in Vietnam total 417,400 
and will continue to increase. 
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The end of the war and its outcome defy 

prediction. 
SICK AT HEART 

To those of us who have long opposed U.S. 
intervention in Vietnam, there is no solace 
to be found in our past warnings that “little 
wars” have a way of erupting into big ones. 

The blood, the tears and the sacrifices of 
our gallant men in the field leave us sick 
at heart. We are saddened by this cruel 
slaughter, depressed over our inability to 
make the slightest contribution to our young 
men who are but the instruments of what 
we believe to be irrational foreign policy. 

For who can have faith in leaders who 
have, since 1954, proclaimed the following: 

1—That our assistance to South Vietnam 
would merely be advisory and of a technical 
and training nature. 

2—That no American boys would ever be 
sent to do, as President Johnson once said, 
“what Asian boys should be doing for 
themselves.” 

3—That American forces would be return- 
ing to the United States by the end of 1965. 

4—That bombing of North Vietnam was 
interdicting the movement of men and sup- 
plies to South Vietnam. And, later, that 
these bombings had not perceptibly slowed 
this flow. 

5—That we were awaiting a “signal” from 
Hanoi in reply to our peace overtures but 
had received no response. The fact is that 
the U.S. is constantly in touch with Hanoi 
through international diplomatic channels. 

So one is forced to the conclusion that 
either the government has no well defined 
policy, or it stands guilty of miscalculation 
or lying to the people, or both, 


HANDFUL SPEAK 


In previous wars of modern times, the 
American people have stood united and reso- 
lute, prepared for any sacrifice they might 
be called upon to make. 

With Vietnam, they know not what to 
think as the debate between hawks and 
doves leaves only a bitter taste from the 
dregs of dissatisfaction. 

In earlier years, when the Republicans 
might have stood together in opposition to 
our growing involvement, they chose to 
remain silent. 

Only a handful of courageous Democrats, 
Fulbright of Arkansas, Hartke of Indiana, 
Morse of Oregon, McGovern of South Dakota, 
Gruening of Alaska, Church of Idaho, Mans- 
field of Montana, Young of Ohio, Clark of 
Pennsylvania, Gore of Tennessee and Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota have from time to 
time either questioned or bluntly challenged 
the wisdom of our course. 

Republican leadership, when it could have 
called President Johnson to account for 
doing what he said he could not do, elected 
to straddle the great issue of Vietnam while 
engaging in petty hit and run tactics for 
political advantage. 

The Republicans cannot play this game 
much longer. For in 1968, the GOP must 
come forward with a plan and a candidate 
which give the voters a real alternative to 
Lyndon Johnson. 

As Walter Lippmann has written, the is- 
sue may well be whether it is in this coun- 
try’s interest to “police the world, thus 
entangling itself in one Vietnam after an- 
other—or whether its interest and duty are 
to return to the older American conception 
of the United States as on the whole a non- 
interventionist power, except where its own 
vital interest is clear.” 


LBJ RUNS IT 


Meanwhile, many fine young men will be 
killed and maimed in our uncertain quest 
as the politicians place their careers above 
courage and country. 

The people who recoil from this tragedy 
of errors are helpless. The editorials and 
assorted pundits, declaiming from day to day 
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on what should or should not be done in 
Vietnam, are wasting their ink. 

Mr. Johnson is running this war, not Rusk, 
not McNamara, not the Chiefs of Staff, but 
Johnson. 

When the great verdict of history is hand- 
ed down, he alone can be called to account. 


JOINT RESOLUTION HONORING 
RUSH-BAGOT AGREEMENT 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BUTTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a joint resolution commem- 
orating the signing of the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement on April 28-29, 1817, in 
Washington, D.C. The still operative 
agreement provided for naval disarma- 
ment along the Great Lakes and Lake 
Champlain. In commemorating the 
signing of the agreement 150 years ago, it 
should be pointed out that this is an 
unusual example of an undefended and 
unfortified 3,500 mile frontier treaty be- 
tween Canada and the United States that 
endures to this day. It is truly mag- 
nificent testimony of American-Cana- 
dian relations. 

It is thus especially fitting that we give 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement the national 
recognition and admiration it deserves. 


REA LEGISLATION 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Gum! may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
leagues will recall, there has been a great 
deal of controversy over REA legislation 
throughout the years and especially last 
year when legislation was introduced to 
provide for supplementary financing for 
rural electric cooperatives. Minnesota 
has a history of excellent cooperation be- 
tween rural electric cooperatives and 
private utilities and a short study of 
their power pool arrangement will in- 
dicate a heartening possibility for simi- 
lar cooperation throughout the entire 
United States. Leading officials in these 
organizations have joined together and 
have finally reached agreement on 
amendments to H.R. 1400—the supple- 
mentary financing legislation before the 
House Committee on Agriculture at this 
time. Since these groups have reached 
an agreement, I have introduced a bill 
embodying their agreement as amend- 
ments to H.R. 1400. At this time, I would 
like to submit for the Record a joint 
statement on REA supplementary financ- 
ing dated March 1, 1967. The groups 
that have signed at that time are listed 
at the end of the statement. 

I hope my colleagues will study the 
changes to H.R. 1400 in my bill and also 
the changes which our colleague ROBERT 
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DoLE of Kansas includes in his bill which 
he introduced today and see if they do 
not meet the objections which have been 
raised to the supplementary financing 
bills of the past. 

The changes in my bill appear on pages 
13, 14, 22, 23, and 24. I have made one 
change of my own on pages 10 and 11 
limiting membership on the Board of 
Directors to directors of cooperatives who 
woga be eligible to borrow from the 
b > 


JOINT STATEMENT CONCERNING SUPPLEMENTAL 
FINANCING FOR RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERA- 
TIVES AS AGREED TO BY THE GENERATION 
AND TRANSMISSION COOPERATIVES AND PRI- 
VATE POWER COMPANIES IN MINNESOTA, 
Manch 1, 1967 


The parties to this statement are all mem- 
bers of the Upper Mississippi Valley Power 
Pool and the Mid-Continent Area Power 
Planners. The primary objective of these 
organizations is a coordinated program of 
providing low-cost, dependable electric serv- 
ice to their respective consumers. 

The parties recognize that the fundamen- 
tal principles which have made it possible 
to achieve the objective of these coordinated 
programs have been: 

a. The principle of local control and op- 
eration of electric power facilities with the 
management of each party retaining its local 
initiative and individual freedom and con- 
trol. 

b. The principle that each party has a 
right and obligation, regardless of size or 
type of corporate organization, to own or 
otherwise provide for the facilities required 
to supply the electric power requirements of 
its consumers, 

c. The principle of “live and let live“ to 
the end that a party will not seek out and 
attempt to serve existing customers or new 
customers located in incorporated areas 
served solely by another party. 

The parties recognize that the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives will require capital financ- 
ing beyond anticipated congressional ap- 
propriations, if they are to meet their obliga- 
tions to their members and to the Pool. 

The parties support a supplemental fi- 
nancing program which will enable the rural 
electric cooperatives to borrow funds at terms 
and interest rates and for purposes that will 
permit them to meet their obligations. Such 
program will also provide the investor-owned 
companies with adequate protection for ex- 
isting customers as well as for new customers 
located in incorporated areas served solely 
by another party. A judicial review proce- 
dure shall be included in the program to in- 
sure compliance with the intent of the 
parties. 

The parties have had a series of meetings 
to seek mutual understanding. For the pur- 
poses of our deliberations, we have jointly 
studied H.R. 1400, which is now before the 
Congress, and we believe the purposes of 
the Bill are acceptable to the undersigned 
with the changes in content necessary to 
carry out the foregoing principles. 

Such changes may be exemplified by the 
attached suggested modifications to H.R. 
1400 which are not intended to be all 
inclusive. 

Cooperative Power Association, Roy Zook, 
General Manager; Dairyland Power 
Cooperative, John Madgett, General 
Mgr.; Minnkota Power Cooperative, 
Inc., Andrew Freeman, Manager; 
Northern Minn. Power Association, 
Jacob Nordberg, President; Rural Co- 
operative Power Association, O. N. 
Gravgaard, President; Northern States 
Power Company, Jack Hoffman, Vice 
President; Otter Tail Power Company, 
Albert Hartl, President; United Power 
Association, Jacob Nordberg, President; 
Interstate Power Company, Robert 
Steel, President. 
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AMENDMENT TO WATERSHED ERO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVEN- 
TION ACT 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Sxusitz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today an amendment to the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, Public Law 83-566, that will en- 
able local rural people to more fully 
protect and develop their land and wa- 
ter resources through small watershed 
projects. 

The amendment is the same as one in- 
troduced in the House recently by my 
colleague, Jım WRIGHT, of Texas. 
These bills respond to the need for 
broadening and speeding up small wa- 
tershed projects. 

The amendment has three features. 
It first provides for Federal long-term, 
cost-sharing assistance in applying soil 
conservation measures in small water- 
shed projects, second enables local spon- 
sors to use Federal funds, other than 
Public Law 566, for their cost of obtain- 
ing land, easements, and rights-of-way, 
and third, provides Federal cost-sharing 
tor water quality management. 

The Congress has long recognized the 
soundness of the small watershed pro- 
gram. It has given its nonpartisan sup- 
port to Public Law 566 and its amend- 
ments and to appropriations to carry 
out the program. 

Amendments to the act have encour- 
aged and enabled local sponsors to in- 
clude multiple-use features in their small 
watershed projects. Each amendment 
has proved to be a sound step forward. 
Each has given local sponsors of small 
watershed projects a greater opportunity 
to attack their land and water problems 
and to do it with Federal, State, and 
local help. 

The program has become a major tool 
in resource development as a base for 
economic growth. As such, it has made 
significant contributions to the rural 
economy. 

Small watershed projects combine 
needed land treatment measures for the 
correction of erosion and land-use prob- 
lems with construction of dams and 
other structural works of improvement 
for flood prevention, drainage, irrigation, 
recreation, fish and wildlife development, 
and municipal or industrial water sup- 
ply. Land treatment to correct erosion 
is required, in many instances, before 
construction can be started. In other 
instances, it is required to retard sedi- 
mentation of reservoirs and streams in 
order to maintain their effectiveness. In 
other words, land treatment is a major 
part of a small watershed project. And 

_yet, under the present act, no cost-shar- 
ing assistance is provided for getting 
planned treatment carried out on the 
land, Thus, progress in this phase of 
the project is often slow. This, in turn, 
slows down construction scheduling and 
the ultimate completion of a project. 
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Cost-sharing for land treatment, guar- 
anteed on a preplanned time schedule— 
such as has proved effective in the Great 
Plains conservation program—would 
speed up the completion of projects con- 
siderably. 

The proposed cost-sharing feature 
could mean the difference between a 
community’s being prepared to prevent 
a flood and its being faced with flood 
damage expenditures because it was 
caught with a project that had not yet 
gotten underway. It could be the dif- 
ference between attracting or losing an 
industry for which water is a deciding 
factor—an industry that could not wait 
for a project to be completed. 

The second feature of my amendment 
would permit sponsors of small water- 
shed projects to take full advantage of 
opportunities offered to them by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Various Federal grants authorized by 
the Congress in recent years could be of 
great help to sponsors of small water- 
shed projects. But Public Law 566 pro- 
hibits their full use. For instance, the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment makes grants for acquiring 
open space for developing recreation and 
parks near urban centers. If sponsors 
accept these grants for obtaining land, 
easements, and rights-of-way, however, 
they cannot receive Public Law 566 as- 
sistance in the same development for 
which HUD money is used. In other 
words, if they get funds from HUD to 
obtain land for a reservoir that is to be 
developed for recreation, they cannot 
get Public Law 566 help to build the res- 
ervoir. 

Federal grants and financial assist- 
ance now available were not foreseen at 
the time Public Law 566 was passed more 
than 12 years ago. But Congress, since 
then, has provided for grants from a 
number of sources to encourage better 
resource development and to cope with 
the increasing demands on land and 
water. My amendment corrects the 
existing conflicting situation. It affords 
local people the opportunity to use these 
different channels of assistance to com- 
plement one another. I believe this is 
sound resource planning. 

Another concept of sound resource 
planning is multiple purpose use of land 
and water. 

One of the most urgent problems we 
face today is the need for quality water. 
Recent legislation has provided greatly 
expanded efforts to abate pollution of 
downstream, mainstem waters. This 
does not take into account the entire 
problem. I believe similar emphasis is 
required in the upstream, tributary wa- 
ters that feed these main streams. 

Scores of rural communities and their 
industry are burdened by pollution prob- 
lems in upstream waters. Where small 
watershed projects are being planned, 
water quality management as an added 
cost-sharing purpose would be an effec- 
tive and efficient way to overcome these 
problems. 

The benefits would accrue both up- 
stream and downstream—to farm and 
town, to industry; and recreation seekers. 

Public Law 566 project plans are re- 
viewed by several Federal Departments 
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before being sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress for approval. 
I understand that the Department of 
Agriculture has received comments from 
these reviewing departments citing the 
need for the inclusion of water quality 
measures in some of the plans. They 
cite both present and anticipated pollu- 
tion problems. These departments, al- 
though recognizing that no financial as- 
sistance for this purpose is available 
through Public Law 566, have requested 
that sponsors be apprised of the need for 
the addition of this feature to their 
project. 

I believe that this is an extremely 
urgent feature in my amendment to the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act. I believe all three proposed 
features are important if we are to have 
a forceful resource development pro- 
gram. Small watershed projects are a 
key to future growth and opportunity in 
rural America. I hope my colleagues 
will look with favor on this amendment 
to strengthen and move forward the 
small watershed program. 


SEA EXPLOITATION: TOP PRIORITY 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KrerrH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago 
the President released the first report of 
the National Council on Marine Re- 
sources & Engineering Development 
thus giving new thrust to our national 
program for oceanography. In his in- 
troduction to the report, Mr. Johnson 
proposes a 13-percent increase in the 
funds for marine science activities, and 
compares the challenge of the ocean 
depths with the challenge of outer 
space—encouraging signs to those of us 
who have supported the ocean sciences. 

This new emphasis is summed up in a 
recent editorial from the New Bedford 
Standard-Times—among this year’s pri- 
orities are fish protein concentrate— 
FPC—pollution, weather studies, and in- 
ternational cooperation. 

With permission granted, I include in 
the Recorp “Sea Exploitation: Top Prior- 
ity,” an editorial from the New Bedford, 
Mass., Standard-Times of March 20, 
1967: 

SEA EXPLOITATION: Tor PRIORITY 

For the first time in U.S. history, a 
president has delivered a report to Congress 
exclusively on oceanography and called for 
top priorities for exploration and practical 
uses of the oceans. 

The “new initiatives,” or first-year pri- 
orities, include greater use of food from the 
seas to fight hunger, both here and abroad, 
through production of food protein concen- 
trate (FPC); attacks on pollution and 
erosion of shorelines; attempts to mine the 
seas for minerals and fuels; efforts to bet- 
ter understand the oceans as energy ma- 
chines that create much of the world's 
weather, and plans to use the seas as “path- 
ways to improved international understand- 
ing and cooperation.” 

The President’s report, prepared by the 
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National Council on er e one 
Engineering Development, ice 
President Humphrey is chairman, is the first 
product of last summer’s congressional 
action on oceanographic affairs. 

Twenty-four bureaus in 11 federal agen- 
cies now deal with some aspect of ocean 
affairs, After years of prodding the execu- 
tive branch to coordinate and expand these 
efforts, Congress passed laws to force action, 
including creating the council. Council 
members explored more than 100 proposals 
before selecting nine “new initiatives.” 

The high-priority interest in FPC, long 
produced by New Bedford Fish Products 
Corp., a subsidiary of VioBin Corp, of Mon- 
ticello, III., is heartening. This fish flour, a 
food additive, can provide a child's protein 
requirements at a cost of less than a penny a 
day. 
Mr. Humphrey called the development of 
fish protein concentrate, in which the New 
Bedford company has been a pioneer, “a 
tremendous breakthrough in the war on 
hunger. It may be the greatest boon to 
mankind in helping to give him a sound 
body and a sound mind since, I guess, the 

of time.” 

Southeastern Massachusetts, particularly 
including the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, and perhaps SMTI, may be expected to 
play a major role in the nation’s new em- 
phasis on the sea and the resources therein. 


SOME AMERICAN COMMENTS ON 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Asusroox] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, U.S. 
relationships with the many nations 
throughout the world are necessarily 
complex and varied in nature. This is 
not to say, however, that some degree of 
consistency on basic criteria can be 
ignored. If we can apply the one-man 
one-vote guideline to Rhodesia where 
there are elections, how much more ur- 
gent is the consideration of the case of 
Hungary, for instance, where the Com- 
munist one-man no-vote condition ob- 
tains? If Rhodesia is a threat to the 
peace, as we have agreed in the United 
Nations, what definite activist policy 
have we adopted toward Cuba, another 
Communist no-voice state which is busily 
exporting revolution to other Latin 
American countries? 

The case of our foreign policy in south- 
ern Africa is, of course, the current ex- 
ample of our fumbling, directionless ap- 
proach to relationships in a difficult area. 
Conveniently we apply moral standards 
to this area while one-third of the 
earth's population languishes under un- 
questionably immoral Communist rule. 

If the following cross section of jour- 
nalistic opinion is any indication, there 
is considerable doubt concerning our pol- 
icies toward nations in the southern 
Africa area. This collection of views, as- 
sembled and edited by Frank S. Meyer, 
the author and columnist of long stand- 
ing, and his wife Elsie, was made avail- 
able to the public recently by the Amer- 
ican-African Affairs Association, Inc., of 
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New York. The association’s officers, di- 
rectors, and members represent, in the 
aggregate, an impressive wealth of world 
affairs experience. 

Southern Africa promises to be in the 
international limelight for some time to 
come. For a better understanding of 
U.S. foreign policy in this area, I include 
“Some American Comments on South- 
ern Africa,“ by Elsie and Frank S. Meyer, 
in the Recorp at this point: 


Some AMERICAN COMMENTS ON SOUTHERN 
AFRICA: COMMENTS ACROSS THE NATION 


(Introduced and edited by Elsie and Frank 
S. Meyer) 

The American-African Affairs Association 
is happy to publish this survey by Mr. and 
Mrs. Meyer of recent American comments on 
developments in southern Africa, It seems 
quite clear that American public opinion is 
far from unanimous about the wisdom of 
following the lead of the United Nations’ 
Afro-Asian bloc in dealing with problems 
concerning this vast region. Moreover, there 
is considerable reason to think that a 
definite shift in American opinion—away 
from intervention in the internal affairs of 
Rhodesia, South Africa and the Portuguese 
provinces, and toward a policy of non-inter- 
ference—may be taking place. It is to the 
recent evidences of such a shift that the 
Meyers address themselves. 

It goes without saying that the American- 
African Affairs Association does not itself 
recommend one policy or another. But it 
welcomes intelligent discussion of all points 
of view, to the end that the American people 
may make their own decisions in these grave 
matters with the fullest possible informa- 
tion. It is in this spirit that we commend to 
your consideration “Some American Com- 
ments on Southern Africa.” 

WILLIAM A. RUSHER, 
Co-Chairman, American-African 
Affairs Association. 


INTRODUCTION 


American opinion has begun to react with 
surprising vigor against the recent action 
of the United Nations concerning Africa. 
Extensive excerpts from newspaper comment 
and from statements of prominent spokes- 
men across the nation, printed in the pages 
of this brochure, reflect a new appraisal of 
American policy. Up to now Americans by 
and large have not been much concerned 
with Africa. It still seems remote, they know 
little of it to begin with, and the multiplying 
confusions and complexities of present de- 
velopments, reflected in headlines, are an 
incomprehensible jumble of strange names, 
strange places, and strange issues. If one 
firm impression has emerged out of this flux, 
it is that any white presence in Africa, re- 
gardless of context or historical development, 
is morally evil, by definition repressive and 
exploitative of the black population. 

Acceptance of such a distortion, coupled 
with lack of adequate information, has been 
conducive to the absence of informed debate 
on American policy and in particular on 
United Nations actions regarding Africa. 
Apart from a vague attitude that we should 
“help” the advancement of the black nations, 
most Americans seem to feel, understandably 
enough to an age which sees the world beset 
with “problems” that demand “solutions” 
(rather than a world reflecting various mani- 
festations of the human condition which men 
can strive to improve), that here at least is 
one “problem” we are not called upon to 
“solve.” 

But we are involved in the United Nations 
and the consequences which flow from its 
actions, Nowhere is the proclivity to ab- 
stractions and problem solving“ more pro- 
nounced than in this body. The root as- 
sumption seems to be that mankind is un- 
differentiated and diversity of every kind 
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should ideally be dissolved in an amorphous 
“brotherhood of man.” No one can point to 
a single spot in the real world where differ- 
ences—cultural, religious, ethnic, national, 
Political, tribal—do not cause friction. It 
suffices to mention only a few of the “trouble 
spots“: tribal strife all over Africa, Flemings 
and Walloons in Belgium, Malay and Chinese 
and Indian and Pakistani in Asia, Negro and 
white in the United States, Jew and Arab in 
the Middle East, and across-the-board per- 
secution (national, religious, political) in the 
Soviet Union. Nonetheless, the United Na- 
tions, unrestrained and even abetted by the 
more experienced nations, propose to tron 
out all the kinks in this wrinkled world, even 
though the hot iron rend the social fabric at 
its well-worn creases. 

Sub-Saharan Africa, for a variety of rea- 
sons, lends itself especially to United Nations 
exercises in flexing their muscles: no major 
power has any firm commitments in the area; 
no long-established smaller nations, with the 
exception of South Africa, exist to offer effec- 
tive resistance; there are a great number of 
newly formed states without national cohe- 
sion, without resources, and in many cases 
without significant territory or population, 
but with U.N. voices and votes equal to those 
of established nations, even the most power- 
ful. So fluid a situation can surely be 
moulded to a desired form, and the most 
cherished utopian form is egalitarianism. 
Therefore it is abstractly decreed that egal- 
itarianism shall be imposed on an African 
reality whose concrete social and economic 
organization ranges from stark primitivism 
to modern industrialism. 

Against this background, the United Na- 
tions has therefore mounted a massive diplo- 
matic attack on South Africa: directly by 
challenging its jurisdiction over South West 
Africa, and indirectly by voting mandatory 
sanctions against Rhodesia, which is eco- 
nomically sustained by South Africa. Be- 
cause its Charter forbids intervention in the 
internal affairs of member states, the United 
Nations has sought legality for its actions on 
the pretext that these eminently peaceful 
states pose a threat to international peace. 

Matters are made worse by the fact that 
the real and serious change behind the ac- 
tions of the United Nations, alleged “racism” 
in Rhodesia and South Africa, stirs up an 
emotionalism which engulfs all consideration 
of orderly procedure or of dangerous prec- 
edent, any sober judgment of facts or con- 
sequences. Nor are a number of extremist 
black leaders of African nations slow to take 
advantage of the emotionalism and the egali- 
tarian abstractions to press a blatant black 
racism. They would enlist the armed force 
of the powerful nations to crush the white 
populations of Southern Africa and install 
black elites, an extremely narrow group, to 
rule over their countrymen. The abrupt dis- 
ruption of the traditional tribal structure of 
Africa and of the advanced economic or- 
ganization established by the whites would 
spell chaos—the precise reverse of an orderly 
progression to modernization. 

The “let’s-you-and-him-fight” policy of 
the United Nations cannot be dismissed as 
palpably absurd, in view of the solemn 
credence and wide circulation given to com- 
pletely unfounded charges. The abusive 
shouting which monopolizes the headlines 
has left Americans virtually uninformed 
about certain crucial, sober facts: 


RHODESIA 

The white settlers of Rhodesia, who have 
developed a peaceful and prosperous econ- 
omy, have (quite unlike the South Africans) 
adopted as their goal a multi-racial state. 
Qualifications for the franchise apply impar- 
tially to black and white citizens alike. Ad- 
mittedly, few black citizens as yet qualify, 
but Rhodesia is also devoting earnest effort 
and substantial resources to promoting such 
qualification through education and train- 
ing for economic advancement of her black 
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citizens. Rhodesia may not succeed in her 
aim; she may be overwhelmed by the “one 
man/one vote” innovation, which has sub- 
merged the long-established doctrine of an 
informed electorate as a prerequisite of self- 
government. But that does not make her 
aim “racist.” 

South Africa. The aim of South Africa is 
likewise widely misunderstood. The policy 
of separate development, known as apart- 
heid, is directed toward “multi-nation co- 
existence,” to the developing of the black 
nations within South Africa to an eventual 
equal status with the white nation, and it 
must be conceded that South Africa is de- 
voting truly prodigious energy and expend- 
iture to the advancement of the black pop- 
ulation. Again, the policy may not succeed, 
but as the respected economist, the late 
Wilhelm Roepke, put it, it is not “stupid 
or evil.” There are, of course, flaws in its 
application, as in any human endeavor. 
Some repressive measures of the South Afri- 
can government stem from its virtual state 
of siege in a hostile and misinformed world; 
others (like job reservation and other color- 
bar acts), from the pressure of its highly 
organized trade unions; and still others, from 
rigid patterns of human behavior, resistant 
te change in any circumstance or clime. 

Modernization. The paramount need of 
Africa is trained personnel and manpower. 
As the only highly industrialized nation in 
Africa, South Africa is in a unique position 
te assist the development of her neighbors, 
as she has done and is doing in respect to 
her own less developed people in the Republic 
itself and in South West Africa. She has 
established friendly relations with the in- 
dependent black states of Malawi, Lesotho, 
and Botswana and, as the late Dr. Verwoerd 
put it, we leave the door of friendship open 
to all other African states, in the hope that 
more and more of them will in the course 
of time make use of it.“ It is indisputable 
that the greatest strides of the black popula- 
tion on the continent are being made in 
stable and prosperous southern Africa. Lit- 
tle consideration seem to have been given 
by the United Nations to the economic disas- 
ter which would ensue for all black Africans 
if the most advanced and productive sector 
o the continent were disrupted by sanc- 
tions or war—which would, incidentally, 
concomitantly smash the British economy 
and end its substantial aid to Africa. Just 
how the United Nations could sustain the 
economy of even South West Africa seems 
to be a question too practical to have oc- 
curred to the adventurist politicians who 
now overshadow the world body. 

The strong Congressional reaction to re- 
cent United Nations actions is the most 
heartening sign that a hitherto lopsided 
approach to American policy on Africa will 
be replaced by vigorous debate, based on in- 
formation rather than ideology. Even some 
of the harshest critics of South Africa and 
Rhodesia are taking a hard look at the peril- 
ous course being charted at the United Na- 
tions. The following pages of comment from 
the nation’s press indicate the growing 
awareness of the dangers of this course. 


RHODESIA 


(Letter from former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson in the Washington Post and New 
York Times) 

It would be a mistake to cavil at a sound 
conclusion because of persnickety trouble 
with some of the preceding reasoning. You 
are certainly right in the first and last sen- 
tence of your editorial on Dec. 9 on sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia: “The central fact 
of the Rhodesian situation is that there does 
not seem to be much to do about it . It 
is not a time for posturing and empty ges- 
tures.” You are also right that whatever the 
Rhodesians have done has been wholly with- 
in their own country and contains no ele- 
ment of aggression. But you bother me when 
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you speak of “the white minority's trans- 
gressions.” Transgressions against what? 
What international obligations have they 
violated? 

International law does not proclaim the 
sanctity of British dominion over palm and 
pine. Certainly we Americans are in no 
Position to declare it—we who conspired to 
instigate French aggression against British 
power in America and not only threatened 
but shattered international peace to achieve 
our independence. Furthermore, the British 
government has conceded since 1923 that 
Rhodesia is not only self-governing but re- 
sponsible for its own defense and security. 
Therefore, to assert de jure as well as de 
facto independence is not a transgression. 

Certainly Rhodesia’s voting laws and sys- 
tem of popular representation in its legisla- 
ture are not contrary to any international 
obligation. The one man, one vote deduction 
from the Fourteenth Amendment is not rec- 
ognized in international law, as our friend 
King Faisal of Saudi Arabia can testify. In- 
deed, the present system in Rhodesia, broadly 
speaking, has been in effect and regarded 
with complacency in Great Britain for nearly 
half a century. 

You quite rightly observed that this sys- 
tem operates entirely within the boundaries 
of Rhodesia and affects no one else. In such 
a situation the U.N. Charter is plain. Chap- 
ter I, Article 2, paragraph 7 provides unequiv- 
ocally that the United Nations shall not 
intervene in matters which are within the 
internal jurisdiction of any state. The Unit- 
ed Nations evades this simple command by 
reasoning worthy of the Red Queen in 
Through the Looking Glass. One has to 
follow it closely. Rhodesia, in doing what 
the U.N. has no jurisdiction to forbid, annoys 
African members to the point where they 
may transgress against the First Command- 
ment of the U.N, (Chapter I, Article 4): 

“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state.” 

Since Rhodesia by doing what it has al- 
ways done and with which the United Na- 
tions cannot constitutionally interfere, in- 
cites less law-abiding members to violate 
their solemn obligation not to use force or 
the threat of force in their international re- 
lations, Rhodesia becomes a threat to the 
peace and must be coerced. 

If this reasoning leads the reader to ask 
with Mr. Chanler, Who's loony now?” 
don’t blame Rhodesia, blame the Security 
Council and Harold Wilson. 


The syndicated Allen-Scott report 


His [Acheson’s] views and suggestions are 
being incorporated in a “white paper” on 
“U.S. Policy Toward Rhodesia” which the 
House GOP Policy Committee will issue 
early in the new Congress. 

Senate Republican Leader Everett Dirk- 
sen also has consulted Acheson in prepara- 
tion for joining the House GOP in blasting 
the Johnson administration for supporting 
the mandatory economic sanctions voted by 
the United Nations against Rhodesia. .. . 

The former Democratic cabinet officer’s 
new role as a Republican adviser grew out 
of a letter he wrote members of Congress 
forcefully challenging the legal basis for the 
U.N. action against Rhodesia. 

In this presentation, Acheson contended 
that the threat or use of force against 
Rhodesia violated the very charter on 
which the U.N. was founded.” 

As drafted at this writing, the GOP Pol- 
icy Committee's paper opposing the admin- 
istration’s stand on Rhodesia stresses four 
points: 

It is legally erroneous and dangerous for 
the United States to support mandatory 
sanctions against the African country. 

The sanctions are certain to fall without 
the use of force and this will embarrass and 
possibly undermine the U.N. 
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Cited in support of this contention was 
the collapse of the League of Nations after 
it imposed sanctions against Italy for in- 
vading Ethiopia. 

If force should be used to enforce the 
U.N. sanctions, this could lead to widespread 
war in Africa in which U.S. forces would 
be involved. ... 


James J. Kilpatrick in the Washington 
Evening Star 


Ambassador Arthur Golberg did little to 
sell his case on Rhodesia in a speech here a 
few days ago. His case has been flimsy from 
the very beginning; and the more he at- 
tempts to shore it up, the more glaringly its 
weaknesses lie exposed. 

The U.S. ambassador to the United Na- 
tions chose the prestigious annual luncheon 
of the Association of American Law Schools 
for delivery of an address widely regarded as 
an answer to Dean Acheson's blast at the 
U.N.’s actions. It was not Goldberg's finest 
our, Ns 

The Security Council's action in imposing 
mandatory sanctions upon Rhodesia, said 
the ambassador, “does not flout the principle 
of self-determination.” And this is be- 
cause—here the mind boggles—this is be- 
cause the white minority Rhodesian regime 
is not asserting the right of self-determina- 
tion. It would appear to the minds of ordi- 
nary men, gifted with ordinary powers of 
reason, that it is immaterial what the white 
minority Rhodesian regime asserts. The 
action of the Security Council either flouts, 
or it does not flout, regardless of any asser- 
tions in Salisbury. 

This was Goldberg’s second point. The 
U.N. Charter’s ban against intervention in 
matters that are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state has not been 
violated because—and again the mind bog- 
gles—because Rhodesia is a British territory 
and not a “state” with its own sovereignty. 
Rhodesia has been a functioning de facto 
state for the last 14 months. To the naked 
eye, it exhibits every attribute of sovereignty 
by which one ordinarily recognizes a state— 
an established government, a condition of 
domestic peace and order, a code of laws, a 
system of courts, a parliament sitting. But 
Goldberg will have it both ways. Rhodesia 
is not a state; it is a territory of Britain. 
Are we to understand, then, that a nation’s 
territories are not among those matters es- 
sentially within its own jurisdiction? It isa 
novel thought. 

Goldberg gets around the consequences of 
this line of nonreasoning by observing that 
the principle of non-intervention, which 
Acheson thought had been expressed so un- 
equivocally in Article I of the Charter, con- 
tains an exception. This principle shall not 
prejudice the application of enforcement 
procedures under Chapter VII.” And it is 
under Chapter VII, of course, that Britain 
has asked and obtained sanctions against 
Rhodesia. The astonishing precedent that 
would be established by Goldberg’s ingenious 
construction is that any member nation may 
demand the entire massed might of the 
United Nations to prevent one of its terri- 
tories from attaining independence. 

Once he reaches Chapter VII, the ambas- 
sador is in deeper trouble; for in order valid- 
ly to invoke Chapter VII, it must be shown 
that Rhodesia has created a threat to the 
peace. This proposition was quite beyond 
Goldberg’s powers. His argument boiled 
down to this, that white Rhodesia’s peace- 
ful independence provokes her black neigh- 
bors in the same way that a diamond in a 
jeweler’s window provokes the passing thief. 
It is all the fault of Rhodesia; it is all the 
fault of the jeweler. Rhodesia’s action in- 
volves great risks of violence.” Goldberg has 
said so. But men may ask if this makes it 
80. 

Finally, the ambassador asserts that the 
international community, in the late twen- 
tieth century, cannot accept the existence 


system based on minority 


upon racial grounds. The United States, he 
remarked by way of proof, laid down that 
policy with its own civil war a century ago. 

This is the frallest argument of all, for 
it asks us to assume that all nations, and all 
societies, stand at the same moment in time 
upon the same rung of civilization's ladder. 
The Constitution of the United States, when 
it was drafted in 1787, specifically condoned 
human slavery. Our own system of govern- 
ment was controlled by a male minority 
against a female majority at least until 1920. 
The principle of one man, one vote,“ enun- 
ciated in Baker v. Carr, appeared only a mo- 
ment ago. 

In one form or another, “discrimination” 
exists throughout the world. There is not 
a member nation of the United Nations, in- 
cluding Britain and the United States, which 
does not accept this reality in some fashion. 
When Goldberg demands that late 20th cen- 
tury standards be imposed upon African 
tribes still squinting as they stumble out 
of the Stone Age, he cannot stand on history. 
And as his speech abjectly demonstrated, 
neither can he stand on law. 


U.S. News & World Report 


The United States, at the direction of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, voted for the 
U.N. action and is pledged to obey the U.N. 
sanctions. ... 

Now grave questions are being asked about 
the U.S. role in this affair. Some members 
of Congress—Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans—are criticizing the Johnson Adminis- 
tration’s action and preparing to make an 
issue of it. 

The legality of the U.N. action under the 
U.N. Charter is challenged by such an au- 
thority as Dean Acheson, who was Secretary 
of State in the Democratic Administration 
of President Harry S. Truman. 

The legality of U.S. involvement under the 
U.S. Constitution is challenged by Repre- 
sentative H. R. Gross (Rep.), of Iowa. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr. (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, questions the wisdom of U.S. involve- 
ment at a time when this country already is 
embroiled in a costly and dangerous war in 
Vietnam 

Other lawmakers are reported to be plan- 
ning to raise the Rhodesian issue in the next 
session of Congress, which opens on Jan- 
uary 10 

One question raised by critics is this: Why 
is the U.N. taking action against a country 
which is at peace—while taking no such ac- 
tion against nations that wage aggressive 
war? 

“Rhodesia is not an aggressor nation and 
does not seek to interfere with any other 
nation’s affairs,” says Senator Byrd... . 

Representative Gross contends that U.S. 
participation in the U.N. boycott of Rhodesia 
violates the U.S. Constitution, which says 
that Congress, and not the President, shall 
have the power to regulate foreign 
commerce. 

This question also is being asked by critics 
of the U.S. action: 

Is the United States Government now 
committed to the principle of overthrowing 
every government in the world which is based 
upon minority rule? 

The question grows out of the words of 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, in his explanation of 
why the U.S. is 1 the U.N. sanctions. 

Addressing the U.N. Security Council on 
December 12, Mr. Goldberg said: 

“We support them [the U.N. sanctions] in 
the honest conviction that they are now 
necessary in order to drive home to the 
illegal regime {of Rhodesia] that the inter- 
national community will not tolerate the 
existence of a discriminatory system based 
on minority rule in defiance of the United 
Nations and its principles.” 

At least 37 member nations of the U.N. 
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have governments that are “based on minor- 
ity rule.” At least 25 other U.N. members 
are open to suspicion in this respect. Fewer 
than half of all the 122 U.N. members have 
governments clearly based on majority rule. 

Dictatorships—political or military—exist 
in such U.N. countries as Soviet Russia, Po- 
land, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Burma, Cuba, Indo- 
nesia, Haiti, Iran, Iraq, Paraguay, Portugal, 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, Egypt, as well as Ni- 
geria, Ethiopia, Guinea, Ghana and other 
small nations of Africa that have assumed 
independence in recent years. 

Outside the U.N., there are Communist dic- 
tatorships in East Germany, Red China, 
North Korea and North Vietnam 

Critics ask: Is the U.S. prepared to endorse 
and take part in U.N. actions to bring ma- 
jority rule to these nations? 

U.S. Ambassador Goldberg conceded in his 
address to the U.N. Security Council that “it 
is an unhappy fact that some situations exist 
in the world in which the Council is unable 
to act effectively.” But he added, “Here is 
a situation in which we can act.“ 


Senator Thomas J. Dodd (Dem.) of Con- 
necticut on an American Security Council 
Washington Report broadcast 


As those who know my own record are 
aware, I have all my life been a staunch ad- 
vocate of civil rights in our own country and 
of freedom for peoples living under colonial 
rule and for the captive nations of Europe. 
But I consider our support of the United 
Nations sanctions against Rhodesia to be a 
grave blunder which, if we fail to alter course, 
may ultimately lead to the destruction of the 
United Nations. 

The decision is all the more tragic because 
the government of Rhodesia does not prac- 
tice apartheid like the government of South 
Africa and because, in the recent conversa- 
tions with Prime Minister Wilson, the 
Rhodesian government made it clear that it 
did not oppose the principle of majority rule, 
but that it was simply against the assump- 
tion of power by the black majority in an 
over-hasty chaotic, and destructive manner. 

But even if the Rhodesian government had 
rejected majority rule in principle, this 
would still not justify United Nations sanc- 
tions against her. If sanctions were to be 
invoked against every government that vio- 
lates human rights and denies political or 
racial justice to its citizens, we would find 
ourselves in a condition of permanent and 
universal war, not merely with the Commu- 
nist bloc; but probably with a majority of the 
governments represented in the United 
Nations. 

The situation is fraught with danger. 
Now that Britain and America have made 
this first concession to Afro-Asian opinion, 
the Afro-Asians, with Communist support, 
are pushing to expand Prime Minister Wil- 
son’s partial boycott of Rhodesia into a 
total boycott of Rhodesia, Mozambique, 
Angola, and South Africa, including the ship- 
ments of oil to these countries. Such a boy- 
cott would not only be ruinous to the econ- 
omy of the western world, but it would create 
a serious danger of involving us in a major 
military action that runs counter to our na- 
tional interest, and from which only the 
Communists could benefit. 


Walter Lippmann’s syndicated column 


Mr. Harold Wilson, having been unable as 
Prime Minister of Great Britain to come to 
terms with the Rhodesian rebellion against 
the British crown, has called upon the 
United Nations to take over the problem and 
solve it if it can. What is the United Nations 
supposed to do about the Rhodesian rebel- 
lion? It is supposed to cut off trade with 
Rhodesia, or at least as much trade as can 
be cut off without the risk of war with South 
Africa and Portugal. The purpose of the 
embargo is to injure Rhodesia enough to con- 
vince the settlers’ government that its policy 
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of excluding Africans from power cannot be 
= and that it should accept Britain's 


2 is surely a most extraordinary way to 
suppress a rebellion against the * 
of an imperial power. At any other time 
a rebellion like that in the Rhodesian capital 
of Salisbury would have been put down by 
British troops, or if the troops were unable 
to put it down, the independence of the 
Rhodesian government would have been rec- 
ognized in a treaty of peace 

The crucial fact is that while the British 
imperial power in Rhodesia has vanished, 
Mr. Wilson is trying to act as if it had not 
vanished. He is trying to act as the pro- 
tector and guardian of the African major- 
ity. And he is trying to confer upon this 
African majority the benefits of a rise in 
their political power which, if the British 
empire still existed, might be achieved grad- 
ually by a strong and wise imperial adminis- 
tration. . Great Britain cannot lose an 
empire and have it, too. 

It is no less unrealistic to pretend that the 
United Nations can muster enough power to 
suppress the rebellion. Among the new Af- 
rican states there exists no force, military 
or economic, which could make a serious im- 
pact upon Rhodesia backed by South Africa. 
Britain itself, having from the outset re- 
nounced the use of imperial power, is not 
likely to use it now. No European nation 
will use force to subdue the ruling whites 
who are still entrenched in the southern half 
of the African continent. It seems improb- 
able that a case will be constructed for Amer- 
ican intervention. The United Nations has 
no more force than the force which its 
strongest members will provide themselves 
or will approve of. 

The plea to the United Nations to use force 
against Rhodesia is a disservice to the United 
Nations. Mr. Wilson is asking the U.N. to do 
what is was never meant to do, what it is 
not organized to do and what it cannot do. 
The circumstances in which a resort to the 
United Nations would have been justified 
would have been if Mr. Wilson had asked the 
United Nations for help in negotiating a 
treaty of independence for the state of Rho- 
desia. For the prospect of recognition by the 
whole world community would be a very 
considerable bargaining point. 

Bargaining about what? About the 
length of time, about the conditions and 
the phases, of the enfranchisement of the 
African majority. Their full enfranchise- 
ment cannot come immediately or very 
soon... . 


Crosby S. Noyes, foreign editor, Washington 
Star 


Leaving aside the legalistic frills, the 
United Nations was being asked to move 
against Rhodesia as an act of conscience. 
Yet conscience, so far as the British were 
concerned, was limited to what the traffic 
would bear. Trade would be cut off only to 
the extent that British economic interest 
were not seriously impaired. Every attempt 
by African militants to extend the list of 
embargoed items was met with stiff resist- 
ance. 

Tho legal aspects of the case were also 
troublesome. 

Either Rhodesia is an independent coun- 
try, or itis not. If the British, as they main- 
tain, still exert legal sovereignty in their 
former colony, then surely the exclusive re- 
sponsibility for dealing with the rebel regime 
lies with them. The United Nations has no 
mandate whatever to preserve the authority 
of the British Crown over the remnants of 
its African empire. 

On the other hand, if Rhodesia is, in fact, 
an independent country the United Nations 
has even less right to take action. As former 

of State Dean Acheson has pointed 
out, the United Nations is specifically pro- 
hibited under the U.N. Charter from inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of any state. 
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The makeup of the government in Salisbury 
is no more the business of the Security Coun- 
cil than the makeup of the government in 
Washington. 

To get around this awkward dilemma, the 
British, echoed most unfortunately by the 
U.S. delegate, Arthur Goldberg, were forced 
to concoct a perfectly transparent piece of 
fiction. 

This was that Rhodesia, by offending a 
number of other African states, had itself 
somehow become a “threat to the peace.” 
Although Rhodesia has threatened no one 
at any time, the remote danger that its 
neighbors might resort to military force was 
seized on as a pretext to justify U.N. inter- 
vention. ... 

The British, for all their moralizing, have 
heard themselves denounced by their Com- 
monwealth colleagues as charlatans and 
fakes. The Americans have been drawn into 
a quarrel that is none of their business. The 
Communists have had a field day fishing in 
troubled waters. The United Nations has 
established precedents which could hold the 
seeds of its own destruction 

Lyle Wilson in the Washington News 

After the peaceful white man’s government 
of Rhodesia has been lynched on charges of 
inciting war, and the area has been given 
back to the black Africans, the United 
Nations should set about returning Man- 
hattan Island to the Indians who might be 
too smart to take it back but the gesture 
should be made 

Melchior Palyi in the Chicago Tribune 

At Britain’s request, this country has com- 
mitted itself to prohibit 80 per cent of 
Rhodesia’s sales to America [we are her prime 
customers] and to blockade her vital oil im- 
ports. This is an extraordinary measure that 
may lead to war—under the pretext of main- 
taining the peace. 

But the British Laborites and their Liberal 
cousins in America claim a principle of social 
justice is at stake that must be enforced, 
cost what it may [as long as no major coun- 
try, not even South Africa, is to be chal- 
lenged]. One Man, One Vote, is the ideal— 
the rule by majority. They are determined 
to make Africa safe for Democracy. And 
Democracy is scarcely compatible with a 
system in which 250,000 whites have all the 
votes and 4,000,000 Negroes have none. 

That sounds reasonable, indeed, except it 
provides a caricature of democracy rather 
than the real thing. Democracy stands on 
two legs, as it were. To believe that majority 
rule alone, the one-man-one-vote principle, 
is all that matters, is sheer confusion. It 
may mean abject tyranny, unless it is organi- 
cally merged with a second and equally 
fundamental rule, the guarantee of the 
minority’s life, liberty, and property. 

It is totally irresponsible to force the 
majority rule down the throat of a minority 
without guaranteeing the civil rights of the 
latter. Did we, or the British, did the U.N., 
undertake to offer any such assurance to the 
white Rhodesians who, incidentally, do re- 
spect the human rights of the indigenous 
population? 

The map of Africa is dotted with more than 
a score of independent states, old and new, 
governed by brown or black peoples. In too 
many of them, the white settlers who had 
built up the respective economies have been 
robbed, expelled, murdered, or at any rate 
reduced to second-class citizens. Nor is it a 
consolation, as is the case in the’great major- 
ity of the African “colored” states, that self- 
appointed dictators deprive even the major- 
ities of their natural rights, Have you ever 
heard of the United Nations raising a finger 
to protect the victims? 


Washington Post (D.C.) 
No Sanctions 


The United States is off on the wrong foot 
in the United Nations debate on whether to 
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impose sanctions against Rhodesia. It is 
Sering to support the British, ingratiate the 
black African states and protect American 
business interests without conceding that 
there are disabling contradictions among 
these goals. 
Ambassador Goldberg justified action on 
grounds that “the danger to peace is ob- 
viously growing” in Rhodesia. This is sim- 
ply not so. Rhodesia threatens no foreign 
country. If any other country threatens 
Rhodesia, Mr, Goldberg should properly di- 
rect his fire there. 

The Ambassador further declared that “the 
international community will not tolerate 
the existence of a discriminatory system 
based on minority rule in defiance of the 
U.N.” This is even more nonsensical. The 
“international community’s” toleration of 
“discriminatory systems” is transparently 
broad. 

Any American effort to keep up with the 
black Africans is, we hope, doomed. They 
want the U.S. to make their dreams of Rho- 
desian ruin come true. Their distress is un- 
derstandable, but insupportable. Their un- 
reality progressed yesterday to the point 
where African delegates deplored Britain's 
refusal to use force to overthrow the Salis- 
bury regime. 

Britain has its own reasons of economic 
vulnerability and domestic division for lim- 
iting sanctions against Salisbury. It has 
refused to second African demands for a 
total oil embargo on Rhodesia because it 
cannot afford to close the South African 
loophole. 

But even lesser sanctions are, in our opin- 
ion, unwise. There is no reason to believe 
they will be effective. They set a question- 
able precedent. They amount to inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of another 
country merely because of the form of gov- 
ernment practiced there. Moreover, the ef- 
fort to impose them ignores the purpose and 
injures the prestige of the U.N. 


Washington Star (D.C.) 
Compounding a Mistake 


It is difficult to see what Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson hopes to accomplish with his 
latest maneuver against rebellious Rhodesia. 
He has withdrawn all past proposals for a 
compromise settlement. And he has told 
the white minority of 250,000 that their gov- 
ernment’s recent rejection of the take-it-or- 
leave-it British plan means that they now can 
have “legal” independence only when the 
country is ruled by the black majority of 
4million.... 

The realities of Rhodesia cannot be swept 
away with economic pressures or high-and- 
mighty pronouncements telling the white 
Rhodesians that Britain refuses to grant 
them the independence they have already be- 
stowed upon themselves. ... 

The toughened British position thus 
makes little sense. What must be hoped for 
is that Wilson has not slammed the door 
completely shut. If he has, then the folly 
of present policy toward Rhodesia will be 
compounded in a way likely to worsen the 
situation and hurt Britain more than it 
may now anticipate. 

World Journal Tribune (N.Y.) 
What Price Sanctions? 

When, after the failure of the agreement 
worked out on H.M.S. Tiger, the British 
turned to the U.N. to ask mandatory eco- 
nomic sanctions to bring rebellious Rhodesia 
back from its precarious independence, they 
embarked on a difficult course 

The United States has its own responsi- 
bilities in the premises. It does not want 
apartheid in Africa because they can only 
intenstify the explosion that must come. 
And it has an interest in maintaining the 
commonwealth as an important element for 
economic and political stability in the world. 

But these responsibilities, while they do 
require moral and diplomatic support for 
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the British government, do not entail ac- 
tive leadership. The circumstances are too 
complex, the area too remote from vital 
American concerns to demand more of the 
United States than the kind of support that 
the British, for example, have given this 
country in Southeast Asia. 

The United States, whatever its critics may 
say, does not aspire to be a global policeman. 
It wants to avoid a massive confrontation of 
black and white in Southern Africa—and it 
certainly should not be in the forefront of 
any such confrontation. 


Wall Street Journal (N.Y.) 


The Rhodesian affair would be farcical 
were it not for its high explosive content. 
It is to be hoped the U.S. will steer clear of 
it, but that’s doubtful now that Britan has 
thrown the thing into the U.N. Security 
Council. 

There is a threat to peace, but it stems 
from those black African states that from the 
outset have insisted on Britain’s using force 
against Rhodesia; at the least, they will pres- 
sure the U.N. for a total economic boycott. 

In the meantime, in Britain the contre- 
temps is causing worries about a run on the 
pound sterling and other aggravations of an 
already bad economic situation. 

As for the U.S., it reportedly intends to 
stand by Britain, but we think its talents 
would be better employed in trying to talk 
some common sense into both sides. We see 
no justification for this country to go along 
with sanctions against a nation with which 
it has no real grounds for quarreling at all. 

The Journal of Commerce (N.Y.) 
What Next in Southern Africa? 

In voting for the British proposal for eco- 
nomic sanctions against Rhodesia, the United 
States last week adopted a posture that it 
cannot hold for long except at the cost of 
considerable prestige. 

In the first place, the case for economic 
sanctions has never been convincing. There 
is, as we have said before, little chance that 
they will work so long as the Union of South 
Africa and Portugal refuse to cooperate. The 
excuse that Rhodesia is in an “illegal” revolt 
against British rule is not convincing either. 
Quite a number of countries have “revolted” 
against outside rule without provoking U.N. 
sanctions; on the contrary, most of these 
actions have been lustily cheered by the 
Asian-Africa bloc. 

No one has suggested that Indonesia be 
subjected to sanctions for failing to live up 
to its U.N. mandate in Western New Guinea. 
No sanctions were applied when the Sukarno 
government began invading Malaysia, either. 
So on moral grounds the actions of the Se- 
curity Council looks curious indeed. 

It should also be interesting to see just 
what degree some of those clamoring most 
loudly for punitive measures against Rho- 
desia practice what they preach. 

Repeated denunciation of South Africa’s 
racial policies plus agreements to “boycott” 
South African goods by solemn convocations 
of the Afro-Asian countries have not deterred 
either China or the Soviet area from trading 
with South Africa. Some nations, in fact, 
may soon see in the sanctions a good trading 
opportunity for themselves. It is well to 
remember in this connection that economics, 
like nature, abhors vacuums. 

Philadelphia Inquirer 
U.N. Sanctions and Rhodesia 

The willingness of some members of the 
United Nations to force another member to 
economic suicide—to accommodate their de- 
mands in the Rhodesian matter—is reveal- 
ing. And the intemperate speech by Zam- 
bia’s foreign minister, Simon Kapepwe, has, 
if anything, strengthened the hand of Rho- 
desia’s white Government by 
confirming all its bleak suspicions. 

The tragic aspect of this Rhodesian “inde- 
pendence” movement’s coming to the United 
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Nations at all is underscored by the close- 
ness to peaceful settlement reached by Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Harold Wilson and Rho- 
desia’s boss, Ian Smith, in their meeting 
aboard H. M. S. Tiger. 

They agreed that a new constitution, spur- 
ring the political advance of the native ma- 
jority, was in order, and that it should in- 
clude safeguards, against any retrogression. 
This, in itself, was a giant step forward. 
The one main point Smith’s Cabinet refused 
to accept was that in the interim, between 
constitutions, the British Governor of Rho- 
desia should again assume command of law 
enforcement—men and institutions—in a 
caretaker capacity. 

It does not seem to us that this divergence 
of opinion is of great enough proportions to 
continue to frustrate settlement of the larger 
issues. It at least offers the chance for ra- 
tional change to take place, which the escala- 
tion of sanctions against Rhodesia—and any- 
one who helps Rhodesla— may smash be- 
yond repair. 

The Chicago Tribune 
Into the Maelstrom We Go 


The United Nations is plunging toward a 
new and pointless crisis by the minute, and 
the United States and Britain are letting it 
plunge. Both countries meekly acquiesced 
on Friday when the security council approved 
an African proposal for an oil embargo 
against Ian Smith's secessionist regime in 
Rhodesia. ... 

You'd think that Viet Nam would have 
taught us not to pick up any more hot pota- 
toes that we can't let go of. For a year, at 
Britain's behest, we have led the Africans to 
think we are willing to do whatever is neces- 
sary to knock out the white government of 
Rhodesia and replace it with the usual chaos, 
It is time to draw the line. The longer we 
postpone doing so, the more inevitably we 
will have to choose between an embarrassing 
retreat and a ridiculous war. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
U.N.’s Dangerous Safari 

.. Not only is the Rhodesian adventure a 
miscarriage of the U.N. charter forbidding 
intervention into a nation’s internal affairs, 
it has all the aspects of being another Congo 
fiasco where U.N. troops were ordered into 
battle against a lawful government in sup- 
port of rebel savages. ... 

Perhaps the U.N. outlook in Rhodesia is 
ever grimmer than its Congo misadventure. 
The Rhodesians, with their strong allies, the 
South Africans, appear ready and able to 
withstand U.N. sanctions. 

In fact, both countries are in better eco- 
nomic shape than Britain whose leaders 
wince openly at the thought of becoming in- 
volved in any kind of economic confronta- 
tions with South Africa, its fourth best trade 
customer. ... 


Milwaukee Sentinel 
Keep Out! 


... Whatever the U.N. does, and the 
chances are all too probable that it will vote 
sanctions, the United States should make it 
clear that it is going to keep its nose out of 
the Rhodesian affair. The United States has 
all it can handle, and more, in Vietnam. 

Here again, however, the chances are all too 

e that the United States will get in- 
volved with the Rhodesian problem. For 
one thing, it probably has political debts to 
repay to African bloc nations for their votes 
against Red China. For another, the United 
States seems to be afflicted with a compulsion 
to go looking for and getting Into trouble. 

To take the second step into the Rhodesia 
situation by joining in trade sanctions would 
be to set both feet on the slippery slope to 
war. For, make no mistake, sanctions would 
be followed by a mounting demand for the 
use of military force, with you know who 
ultimately being sucked in. 
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It will be extremely ridiculous if the United 
States, while it is attempting to build trade 
bridges to Soviet Russia and its satellites, 
joins in barricading the trade bridge to 
Rhodesia. If the United States does this, 
it should be consistent by chopping off trade 
with the Red bloc nations, for masses in these 
nations have no more political rights than do 
the blacks in Rhodesia. .. . 


Indianapolis News 
War In Africa? 


The efforts of Great Britain and the United 
Nations to topple the government of Ian 
Smith in Rhodesia begin to resemble, all too 
ominously, the 1961 U.N. aggression against 
Katanga. 

It is amazing that many liberal spokesmen 
who profess an interest in “peace” and urge 
concessions and compromise toward the Com- 
munists are so willing to go to the brink of 
war—and over it, as in Katanga—against 
anti-Communists to enforce the precepts of 
their egalitarian faith... . 

Since such a war would in all probability 
be financed and supplied by the United 
States—as was the U.N.'s aggression against 
Katanga—this is a topic which should be of 
grave concern to the people of America, and 
to the American Congress, It is a matter 
on which American spokesmen should speak 
out without equivocating. ... 


Canton Repository (Ohio) 
Tiger by the Tall 

Great Britain has a Rhodesian tiger by the 
tall 

It is quite obvious that Britain does not 
have the inclination or the resources to over- 
throw the Ian Smith government if sanctions 
fail. And sanctions cannot succeed unless 
the United States puts the weight of its sea- 
power into a blockade, Britain will not and 
cannot do it. 

If Rhodesia withstands whatever sanc- 
tions are enforced against her, the cry will 
be for military action.... 

Britain has stood aloof from many Ameri- 
can adventures in trying to police the world, 
It's about time we permit her to solve her 
own problem in Rhodesia. 

In her abstention on the Security Coun- 
cil sanctions vote, France hit the nail on the 
head with this explanation: 

“This is an internal British matter.” 

Portland Oregonian 
African Quicksand 

U.S. support of Great Britain’s proposal for 
mandatory economic sanctions against se- 
cessionist Rhodesia puts this country 
squarely into a family fight on the side of a 
government, Britain’s, which has given only 
nagging criticism rather than support, to 
the U.S. effort to stop Communist aggression 
in Vietnam. 

When United Nations Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg told the Security Council the 
United States will apply the full force of 
our law” to help make effective the binding 
embargoes against export of a dozen key 
Rhodesian products, he set a U.S. course 
which also may involve later sanctions 
against South Africa. 

There is no reason to suspect that South 
Africa will not make good on its promise to 
continue to supply Rhodesia with oil and 
other goods, without regard for U.N. sanc- 
tions. With such “liberal” journals in Brit- 
ain as the Guardian calling for military 
action to enforce embargoes, and with black 
African nations demanding tougher sanc- 
tions, the risk of more than economic war 
with Rhodesia, South Africa or even Portu- 
gal must be apparent.... 

We don’t like any part of the United States 
becoming deeply involved in another African 
adventure at a time it is hard-pressed in 
Southeast Africa. It is all very well to take a 
lofty, idealistic position against white su- 
premacy. But there is also much to he said 
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for realism in protecting our own national 
interests. 
Los Angeles Times 
Rhodesia Embargo Poses New Risks 

... Strictly speaking, the Rhodesian 
problem should never have been brought 
before the United Nations at all, since the 
case of the break-away colony was really an 
internal British matter 

Predictably, failure of the embargo will 
bring strident demands from the Black Afri- 
cans to extend the embargo against South 
Africa—and enforce the sanctions with a 
military blockade, if necessary. 

The burden of any such action would fall 
upon Great Britain and the United States. 

The United States cannot and must 
not support any extensions of the sanctions 
to South Africa. 

If the embargo against Rhodesia is un- 
workable, it may be logically be asked why 
Washington supported it. 

There are several explanations, but the 
underlying reasons were the desire to avoid 
condemnation by the Black Africans, and 
the anxiety to head off Communist med- 
dling. 

If the embargo fails, however, and African 
frustrations increase, it may turn out that 
we have only worsened the situation on both 
counts. 

Spokane Spokesman-Review 
We Should Avoid Rhodesian Penalty 


.. The Rhodesian government is not an 
enemy of the United States and has done 
us no harm. There is no reason for this 
country to indorse or participate in any pro- 
gram for U.N. economic warfare against the 
Smith government or the Rhodesian people. 


Bismarck Tribune (N.D.) 
The United States and Rhodesia 


. . . Rhodesia, it has been reported, was 
prepared to accept all major points Britain 
had insisted upon for reconciliation—includ- 
ing unimpeded progress of the black Afri- 
can majority to political power—except for 
one provision. That was the demand that 
Rhodesia surrender its independence back to 
Britain while a new constitution was being 
written and accepted.... 

It is not surprising that Rhodesia refused 
now to relinquish the self-government it has 
exercised since 1923 and for the first time in 
43 years turn power over to an alien governor. 

The United States would never consider 
such a surrender, Nor should it expect it of 
any other government. 


Arizona Sun (Flagstaff, Ariz.) 
Rhodesia: Not Our Affair 


. . The history of sanctions in interna- 
tional affairs offers no comfort to those seek- 
ing to overthrow the regime of Ian Smith 
by such mandatory economic penalties. They 
never have worked. 

Would it not be wiser for the United States 
to stay neutral and work for moderation in 
the dispute? ... 

There is no compelling reason for the 
United States to pull Prime Minister Wilson's 
political chestnuts out of the fire. A wiser 
and more realistic policy would be for the 
United States to exert its influence on Britain 
and Rhodesia to continue negotiations for a 
peaceful solution, 

San Angelo Standard-Times (Tez.) 
Rhodesian Question Should Concern All 
After more than a year of talk, of vacil- 

lation and of growing discontent at home, 
Great Britain's Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
has brought the question of mandatory sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia before the United 
Nations. Americans, who heretofore have 
not been overly concerned with the entire 
situation, should now begin to be—because 
events could involve the United States in an 
adventure more potentially dangerous and 
costly than the war in Vietnam... . 
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This is not the first time we have been 
called upon to pull British chestnuts from 
the fire—but although we are expected to per- 
form promptly on call, no such favor is re- 
turned by the British. Our request for an 
embargo against Cuba—clearly more of a 
threat to world peace than Rhodesia—was 
denied by Britain on grounds that it would 
limit freedom of the seas. Our call for an 
embargo against North Vietnam has similarly 
gone unheeded. Our appeals for an end to 
trade with Red China in the goods that make 
aggression possible similarly are ignored. 

Fort Lauderdale News (Fla.) 
Rhodesia Commitment Again Finds United 

States Bailing Britain Out Of Trouble 

One might ask how all this so directly con- 
cerns the U.N. To begin with, any U.N. ac- 
tion, be it economic sanctions or the use of 
force, will find this country picking up the 
major share of the cost of such actions 

Needless to say, there aren't too many 
Americans who are at all familiar with this 
Rhodesian situation who like the way this 
business is shaping up. Why, it might be 
asked, are we so all-fired anxious to pull 
British chestnuts out of the fire when Great 
Britain has flatly refused to cooperate with 
our efforts to impose an economic blockade 
against Communist Cuba? And who is go- 
ing to have to come to Britain’s economic as- 
sistance again if the U.N. applies mandatory 
economic sanctions against South Africa as 
well as Rhodesia thereby forcing the British 
to renounce the third largest customer for 
its exports? 

This whole affair adds up to this country 
again sticking its nose where it hadn’t ought 
to be. And the worst part of it is that 
neither Congress nor our people have been 
or need to be consulted about going along 
with this U.N. deal. The President and the 
State Department don’t need any permis- 
sion from the Congress to get us involved in 
this messy U.N. business even though such 
a decision carries within it the seeds that can 
not only throw all of Africa into turmoil but 
just about complete the job of destroying 
the U.N. as an effective world peace-keeping 
organization. 

Richmond Times-Dispatch (Va.) 
Illegal U.N. Intervention 


. .. US. Ambassador Goldberg made the 
absolutely fantastic statement in backing up 
sanctions, that the U.N. is invoking this pro- 
cedure because “the international commu- 
nity will not tolerate the existence of a dis- 
criminatory system based on minority rule.” 
How many of the members of the U.N. base 
their governmental systems on majority rule? 
The Asian-African bloc has hardly any such 
governments. The Communist bloc can’t 
name even one 

Kennebec Journal (Augusta, Maine) 
The Rhodesian Follies 

.. » The United Nations is involved in this 
ridiculous squabble because of the assertion 
that Rhodesia, with a total population slight- 
ly in excess of four million, is a threat to 
world peace! 

The United States—for reasons which 
aren't too clear to many Americans—is stand- 
ing by Britain in the attempt to “discipline” 
Rhodesia for that state's refusal to permit 
the immediate participation in government 
of the black Africans making up the majority 
of its population. 

There is, undoubtedly, a threat to peace in 
Africa. But it comes not from the govern- 
ment of Rhodesia but from the black African 
states that want Britain to use armed force 
against Rhodesia’s whites. They demand, at 
the least, a total economic boycott against 
Rhodesia, 

The United States, which has troubles of 
its own in many other fields, has no real 
grona for joining in the quarrel with Rho- 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Gen. S. L. A. Marshall in the World Journal 
Tribune 


Absurd is not quite the word for the de- 
crees voted by the United Nations General 
Assembly directing that South Africa yield 
Southwest Africa to the U.N.’s care until the 
territory is fit for independence. 

Plain wacky fits much better. 

Here we have 114 nations, spoken for by as 
many delegates, some of them supposedly 
intelligent, agreeing that the solution to the 
problem is to set up a small council within 
the U.N. to “recommend practical means by 
which Southwest Africa should be adminis- 
tered” from the outside. 

U.S. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg went 
along with the pack in perpetrating this 
mischievous nonsense. Had the General 
Assembly then voted to suspend the law of 
gravity and turn the Congo River system 
about so that the waters would flow east- 
ward, that would have been a full day’s 
work and all of one piece. But it would 
also have warranted a suspicion that the 
world body is a collection of idiots. 

We can put aside for the moment the 
larger issue of whether the action has any 
basis in justice or law or is in fact an 
abrogation without regard for precedent or 
consequence. 

Southwest Africa is mainly desert, twice 
the size of California, with a population of 
one-half million, most of them Bantu. The 
U.N. says these people have been betrayed 
under the original League of Nations man- 
date, and charges that the conditions in 
Southwest Africa constitute a “threat to 
world peace.” 

The irony is that Southwest Africa is the 
most tranquil territory anywhere. It has 
only 550 policemen, the majority being Ban- 
tu, and no troops. Would that be possible 
if the tribes were oppressed, felt themselves 
wronged, and the land seethed with revolt? 
The solemn fact is that a white stranger 
feels more secure among the tribes in 
Southwest Africa than walking the streets 
of any American city. 

All of this, under prodding from the cen- 
tral African states, the U.N. chooses not sO 
much to ignore as to deny, turning truth 
into falsehood by flat. It is bad enough 
that the Africans still behave like children 
when they turn to world politics. But 
when Western statesmen join the frenzied 
dance, one wonders if all reason has fied. 

The U.N. cannot alter the facts of geog- 
raphy because Goldberg and others so vote. 
But this is what the U.N. is now saying it 
will do, it will find a “practical” way to ad- 
minister Southwest Africa from the outside 
when in fact there is no practical way ex- 
cept out of South Africa. Plain geography 
determines that. 

If the U.N. could get hold of Walvis Bay, 
the only large and serviceable port along 
Southwest Africa’s coast, it might have a 
lever by which to start an operation, But 
that is where the rub comes. 

Walvis Bay and its environs are not, and 
never have been, a part of the mandated ter- 
ritory. It has been politically a part of 
South Africa for almost 100 years. South 
African title to the enclave has never been 
in dispute. 

Thus, to get a foot in the door of South- 
west Africa at the only point possible, the 
U.N. would have to attack South African 
territory directly—commit an aggression. 


John Davenport in Fortune article, “The 
Only Real Industrial Complex South of 
Milan” 


.. . To South Africans, living far down 
under, some of the charges leveled against 
their country, such as that it is endanger- 
ing the peace,” seem fantastic. It appears 
strange to them that in a world so full of 
injustice and repression South Africa should 
be singled out as the whipping boy. But the 
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deeper flaw in much of the criticism of 
South Africa is its excessively abstract and 
ideological character. In the debate now 
raging, some things that deserve condemna- 
tion in South Africa get swallowed up in 
distortions; much that is promising gets 
overlooked; and the complex realities that 
have shaped the country and its institutions 
are obscured. Among those realities none is 
more important than economic enterprise in 
all its ramifications. “We have paid so much 
attention to the separate development of the 
races,” a U.S. businessman in South Africa 
recently ruminated, “that we are in danger 
a soe all about development 
Ne 


Washington Post (D.C.) 
The African Illusion 


Someday the United States may rue hay- 
ing voted for the South-West Africa reso- 
lution in the United Nations. This 
reservation has nothing to do with the 
obnoxiousness of apartheid, about which 
there is a broad consensus, or with South 
Africa’s flouting of responsibilities in the 
former mandated territory. It concerns, 
rather, the futility of a resolution whereby 
the U.N. is supposed to take over adminis- 
tration of South-West Africa, with no power 
or resources with which to do so. Empty 
resolutions adopted in order to curry fa- 
vor—in this instance with the Africans— 
set a dangerous precedent in the U.N.... 

There is another disagreeable aspect in 
the supposition that the United States may 
have been seeking to line up African votes 
to keep Communist China out of the U.N. 
Here is indeed a paradox. Some of the 
African countries would be perfectly content 
to drive South Africa out of the U.N., but 
we seemingly think we have to bribe them 
to vote against China. Yet when it comes 
to cases, South Africa is in no way com- 
parable to China as a threat to the peace. 

This paradox derives, of course, from the 
widespread feeling that discrimination based 
on race is the worst of all evils. Racial 
discrimination is bad, and American policy 
opposes it internally as well as externally. 
But if it was necessary to vote for this sort 
of resolution in order to avoid being ac- 
cused of favoring apartheid, we are in a 
bad way. There are many kinds of dis- 
crimination and many different offenses 

human liberty and dignity in the 
world. Any honest enumeration ought to 
go a great deal farther and involve many 
countries—including some of the loudest in 
their condemnation of South Africa. 

Worst of all, the vote demonstrated the 
unreality that has been encouraged in the 
Assembly. There is an argument, it is true, 
that such resolutions are really innocuous 
in that they let members blow off steam. 
But they also enshrine a kind of irresponsi- 
bility that could be turned against any 
country. There is good reason for beliey- 
ing that many governments voted for the 
resolution because they were afraid of be- 
ing regarded as racist if they did not. That 
is a poor basis for confidence among nations. 
Sooner or later U.N. members—especially 
the major powers, including the United 
States—are going to have to start saying 
“no” when they mean no.“ 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 
U.N. Edict Shows Weakness 

The United Nations bit off more than it can 
chew by a paper resolution to relieve South 
Africa of its mandate over South West Africa. 
More than a mistake, it was a blunder. 

The U.N. hasn’t the muscle or the leader- 
ship available to successfully effect the take- 
over that would be necessary if South Africa 
complied at once with the edict, which she 
won't. 

There was more emotion than reason in 


the overwhelming passage of the resolution, 
114 to 2. 
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The Cincinnati Enquirer 
South West Africa in the Balance 


.». The UN. action was the culmination 
of a long and thorny legal controversy in 
which the Republic of South Africa has had 
few allies except the International Court of 
Justice, which refused this spring to order 
the very step the U.N. General Assembly took 
last 


~ * 

If South Africa declines to hand over the 
territory to the U.N.—and there is every in- 
dication it will—the question of implement- 
ing the General Assembly’s decision will fall 
into the lap of the Security Council. The 
choice then will be whether to (1) yield toa 
possible big-power veto against any action 
to translate the General Assembly's resolu- 
tion into fact, (2) find a face-saving formula 
that will leave South West Africa’s status 
unresolved or (3) mount a military effort 
to wrest the territory’s control from South 
Africa. In view of the U.N.’s already-shaky 
financial plight, the burden for the third 
alternative would fall on the United 
States 


National syndicated column by John 
Chamberlain 


If Americans are gambling that their trou- 
bles will be over once they have solved their 
problems in Southeast Asia, they may have 
a second think coming. For another—and 
possibly much greater—crisis seems to be 
shaping up at the southern end of the Afri- 
can continent, 

Inexorably, at the U.N., 54 delegations 
from the Afro-Asian states are engaged in 
weaving a snare for Great Britain that could 
end by trapping all the great industrial and 
trading nations of the world. 

The first strands in the snare consist of 
resolutions calling upon the U.N. to do some- 
thing effective to invalidate the old League 
of Nations mandate granted to South Africa 
to govern its neighbor territory of South- 
West Africa. 

Last July the International Court of Jus- 
tice refused to pass Judgment in the case 
when Ethiopia and Liberia entered a com- 
plaint that South Africa had violated a 
promise by extending apartheid to a land 
it had originally received in trust. 

Whether the “law” of the League of Na- 
tions still holds today when the League it- 
self is long since dead is a question. 
But the Afro-Asian nations insist that the 
morals of the situation run against South 
Africa, and they want the U.N. Security 
Council to use any force necessary to end 
apartheid in the South-West Africa territory. 

The British, with their highly sensitive 
moral sense, are taking the side of the Afro- 
Asians in the argument. But the British 
have a practical sense, too. So, when Brit- 
ain’s Lord Caradon made a common front 
the other day with Arthur Goldberg, the 
chief U.S. Delegate to the U.N., in condemn- 
ing South Africa, he was careful to advocate 
punitive action that would be within Brit- 
ain’s “clear capacity.” 

What does “clear capacity” mean? Look- 
ing at the situation as a pounds and pence 
proposition, Britain cannot possibly afford 
to be party to U.N. economic sanctions 
against South Africa. 

The British port of Southampton gets 
fully one half its business from the South 
African trade; if this were to collapse; put- 
ting 50,000 Britons out of work, the Wil- 
son government would certainly have a ma- 
jor crisis to surmount. 

In a recent report to the U.N. Security 
Council, the British said their exports to 
South Africa amounted to 200 million pounds 
a year. Where in the tight world competi- 
tive market would they find alternative mar- 
kets for the motor vehicles, woven cotton 
fabrics, tractors, railroad equipment and 
electrical instruments that now go to Cape 
Town? 

And could the British forego the insurance 
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income and the freight charges they now 
collect from South Africa? Could they give 
up the 60 million pounds in foreign exchange 
that they derive from their South African 
investments? 

Since South Africa is Britain’s third best 
customer, coming after the United States 
and Canada, the answers to these questions 
should be obvious. U.N, economic sanctions 
against South Africa would drag down the 
already beleaguered British pound. This, in 
turn, would involve the U.S. dollar. And the 
world could very well have another 1929 col- 
lapse on its hands, 

This would be a man-made catastrophe, 
but don’t be too sure that it won't happen. 
Moral issues, once they have been coupled 
with agitation that involves the intangible 
quality of “face,” have a way of taking off 
to unforeseen destinations where abstract 
morality brings a totally immoral ruin. 

Now that both Arthur Goldberg and Lord 
Caradon have said that South Africa has for- 
feited its right to keep the South-West 
Africa mandate, the Afro-Asian nations will 
hardly allow the West to forget it. The din 
has just started. 

The other day, in New York, an influential 
publisher, speaking at a session in which he 
was seeking policy guidance, threw up his 
hands at the South-West Africa situation. 

“How,” he asked, “can we get Arthur Gold- 
berg off the hook?” To which the publisher 
got a sardonic answer in the form of another 
question: “What makes you think Arthur 
Goldberg wants to get off the hook?” 

Goldberg may avoid the final responsibility 
if, as one report has it, he is contemplating 
resigning his U.N. job. But he has placed 
the U.S. right on the hook to stay. 


The Chicago Tribune 
The Pinnacle of U.N. Folly 


Tho its house is already littered with the 
half-finished results of impetuous decisions, 
the United Nations has now rushed into what 
may well prove the most disastrous—and yet 
the most pointless—venture of its career, 

It voted overwhelmingly to strip South 
Africa of its League of Nations mandate over 
South-West Africa and to take over the ad- 
ministration of the territory itself. 

The majority yielded to vindictive pressure 
from the Afro-Asian bloc, and, incredible as 
it may seem, from the United States as well. 
In doing so, it lost touch with reality. It 
voted to challenge the most powerful and 
prosperous country in Africa without so 
much as questioning why it should do so or 
even how it can do so. 

It accepted the hackneyed Afro-Asian 
charge of “oppression” even tho the Africans 
themselves formally abandoned this charge 
for lack of evidence in the recent action 
which they brought before the World court. 
The court subsequently dismissed the action 
on the ground that the complaining coun- 
tries, Ethiopia and Liberia, were not qualified 
to speak for the defunct League of Nations. 

The U.N. accepted the charge that South 
Africa’s regime in South-West Africa is a 
threat to world peace even tho two of the 
World court justices who backed the Afri- 
can cause acknowledged that charges of mili- 
tarization were, as one of them put it, “com- 
pletely without foundation.” 

And where would the U.N. get [an] armada 
for the enforcement of what it has chosen to 
interpret as the will of the defunct “League 
of Nations” obviously—and especially in view 
of Ambassador Goldberg’s encouragement— 
from the United States. And to add to the 
absurdity, the United States was never even 
& member of the league. 

It is tragically and utterly nonsensical that 
we should be propelled toward a military 
showdown with a powerful country, which 
has always been friendly to us, over a phony 
issue. South-West Africa is not the real 
issue. It is a vast desert with a population 
not much greater than Du Page county, con- 
sisting largely of bushmen who, whatever 
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may be said about the policy of apartheid, do 
not regard themselves as “oppressed.” . . . 

It may be wryly humorous to find us now 
indorsing a proposal to blow up South Africa, 
the commonwealth, and the British economy 
along with it. But that doesn’t make the 
proposal a sensible one. The United States 
ought to make it abundantly clear right now 
that we are not going to contribute one cent 
or one man for a vendetta against South 
Africa, and that we don’t want anything to 
do with an organization which succumbs to 
such ridiculous ideas. If Mr. Goldberg won't 
make this clear, Congress had better. 


Milwaukee Sentinel 
Stirring Trouble 


One would think the United Nations has 
quite enough trouble to contend with around 
the world. Apparently it doesn’t, however, 
for the general assembly has gone out of its 
way to stir up new trouble for the U.N. and 
the world in general by proclaiming the 
termination of South Africa’s mandate over 
South-West Africa. ... 

The resolution cannot be put into effect 
except by force. To take “direct responsi- 
bility” over the territory, the U.N. would have 
to commit an act of aggression, mounting a 
military invasion of South-West Africa. ... 

So now we have the U.N., standing on le- 
gal claims its own court has knocked down, 
threatening to extend rather than reduce 
military activity. That's strange behavior for 
an organization supposedly dedicated to 
maintaining international peace. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Decline of the United Nations 

... Yesterday the U.N. was preoccupied in 
passing a resolution calling for an end to 
South Africa’s rule over South West Africa— 
a rule, incidentally, which was upheld by the 
International Court of Justice as recently as 
July of this year. And it was our own U.N. 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg who reportedly 
had the largest role in drafting the resolution 
urging an end to South African rule, charg- 
ing it had forfeited all right to administer 
that country because of its apartheid policy. 

The frightful prospect of the U.N. racial 
invasion of Africa is that it actually might 
unseat the two best administrations in Africa 
and turn these two prospering nations over 
to totally unqualified black majorities. The 
result would be the same as it has been in 
most African nations where the British and 
other colonial powers prematurely withdrew 
and were supplanted by native rulers—chaos, 
bloodshed and misrule by juntas and dic- 
tators. ... 

It is time that President Johnson and Con- 
gress, when it reconvenes, reexamine the 
United States position in the U.N. and de- 
mand that the world body be reorganized so 
that it can return to its original mission of 
preserving the peace. The U.N. has become 
more of a liability to world peace than an 
asset. Our government must face up to this 
reality before the U.N. goes the way of the 
League of Nations. 

Bloomington Pantegraph (Indiana) 
Tread slowly in Africa 

. . This is one scrap the U.S. hoped to de- 
lay if not avoid, but it went along with the 
vast U.N. majority which voted to strip South 
Africa of the old League of Nation’s man- 
date. The U.S., however, is not hastening to 
take the lead in implementing that action. 

The aim of this country should be to stay 
out of as much African fly-paper as possible, 
even if we must irritate the so-called newly 
independent or “emerging” nations there. 

We have our hands full in Asia and in our 
own hemisphere. 


Nationally syndicated column by James 
Jackson Kilpatrick 
For nearly half a century, the Union of 
South Africa has administered affairs of 
South-West Africa under a mandate granted 
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by the old League of Nations. This vast and 
largely primitive land, as large as Spain and 
Portugal combined, forms a vital link be- 
tween South Africa and Portuguese Angola. 
There is grave doubt, as a matter of law, that 
the United Nations is successor in title to the 
mandatory commitments of the League. But 
even if this were so, the terms of the mandate 
plainly leave the settlement of disputes aris- 
ing under its provisions to the World Court; 
and the World Court in July tossed out the 
suit brought by Ethiopia and Liberia to set 
the mandate aside. 

It is ludicrous that men who talk glibly of 
“world rule of law” should now gang up to 
go beyond the law. For the United Nations 
to seize control of South-West Africa, under 
its own self-serving proclamation, is an exer- 
cise in confiscation, aggression, global grand 
larceny—call it what you will. 

But this is not the end of this dismaying 
affair. South Africa and Portugal simply 
cannot permit this territory to be thrown 
into the chaos that would follow, Congo- 
like, on the heels of a U.N. seizure. And they 
will not permit it. South-West Africa can 
be taken only by force. Where is such a 
force to come from? Who is to finance it? 
The Congress of the United States has its 
addled moments, but if the Congress ever 
consents to the appropriation of the taxpay- 
ers’ money to pay for a U.N. invasion of 
South-West Africa, the Congress will have 
lost its collective mind—and a hundred mem- 
bers will have lost their seats. 

One is reminded in all this of the famous 
colloquy between the vainglorious Glendower 
and the young Henry Percy. “I can call 
spirits from the vasty deep,” boasts Glen- 
dower. “Why, so can I,” says Hotspur, “or 
so can any man; but will they come when 
you do call for them?” In the same fashion, 
the Afro-Asian bloc can call upon South 
Africa to divest itself of its mandated terri- 
tory. But will South Africa respond? It is 
idle to believe it. 

In his recently published book, “South- 
West Africa: The Last Pioneer Country,” 
Thomas Molnar has provided a brilliant, 
eye-witness account of the realities of this 
primitive land. Patiently, he builds the case 
for common sense. Theories of one man, 
one vote, of Western government, of modern 
commerce, simply cannot be imposed with- 
out prolonged preparation upon Bushmen, 
Hottentots and Ovambo tribesmen. Molnar 
finds that South Africa, contrary to the 
hysterical and unfounded charges of her 
critics, has in fact “promoted to the utmost 
the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of the inhabitants.” This 
was the charge of the mandate. 

But it is the very essence of the new 
bigotry that facts, evidence, the realities 
of tribal life, the wisdom of evolutionary 
changes, must never be considered. A mob 
spirit has infected the Assembly. Off they 
marched on Thursday, 114-2, to proclaim an 
end to South Africa’s mandate. And U.S. 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg trotted along. 

Tulsa World 
Aiming at the World Court 

When the World Court recently refused to 
rescind the mandate of the Union of South 
Africa over South-west Africa, U.N. member 
African nations were so outraged they vowed 
revenge 

Immediately, the African nationalists, 
along with U.N. colleagues of Asia, placed in 
action a program seeking two goals: 

1) To jam a resolution through the Gen- 
eral Assembly asking for the immediate 
revocation of the South African mandate; 

2) To seek to increase African representa- 
tion on the World Court as a means of 
gaining “favorable” decisions. 

The weight of the movement to alter U.N. 
policy has already been demonstrated. Just 
a week ago the Afro-Asian combine did suc- 
ceed in rushing through a resolution regard- 
ing the lifting of the mandate. The ease 
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with which this was accomplished portends 
the real possibility that success also will be 
had in the move to either expand or alter 
the membership makeup of the World 
Court. 

There is no question but that representa- 
tion on the World Court should be composed 
of legal competents from throughout the 
world—North, South, East and West—leaving 
sociological prejudices out. This is not pre- 
cisely what the Afro~Asia bloc is seeking. It 
is attempting to dominate the Court and in 
the process promulgate sociological rather 
than strictly legalistic decisions. 

Left to their design, the U.N. could quickly 
be bankrupt by nations who contribute 
precious little to its upkeep or capability as 
a leader for peace in the world. 


George N. Crocker in the San Francisco 
Examiner 


Stark though the fact is, few are talking 
about it. There is peace in the southern 
triangle of Africa, that strategic wedge of 
land that guards the confluence of the Indian 
Ocean and the Atlantic; but if the General 
Assembly of the United Nations has its will- 
ful way, there will be war there. The “Parlia- 
ment of Peace,” as we have heard it called, 
has turned the present session into an orgy 
of drumbeating. ... 

One would hope that the Parliament of 
Peace is at least a deliberative body. But 
no; when Foreign Minister Hilgard Muller 
of the Republic of South Africa arose to 
present the case of his country against the 
resolution to strip it of control of South West 
Africa, most of the Afro-Asian delegations, 
walked out of the room, along with the Com- 
munist bloc. 

His argument was formidable, for the is- 
sue had been in litigation in the World Court 
for six years, and last July South Africa won 
the case. It was also demonstrable that 
an attempt to seize the territory in the name 
of the U.N. would be resisted by both white 
and black South West Africans, that an 
armed invasion would precipitate war with 
South Africa at the least, and that if the 
venture were successful the only achievement 
would be chaos. 

They came back and passed the resolution. 
But who is to do the invading when the 
time comes? Britain? Indeed not; the 
British cooly abstained. The French? They 
abstained too. But Goldberg trotted along 
with the herd.... 

We should drop our illusions. The U.N. 
can be made to function as an instrument 
of aggression rather than a bulwark of peace. 
And the U.S. could wind up bearing the cost 
in blood and treasure. 


ANGOLA 


Drew Middleton in a special dispatch to the 
New York Times 


If some Portuguese businessmen had their 
way, there would be a statue here to the 
unknown rebel who fired the first shot of 
the insurrection five years ago. 

For they say it was that insurrection, now 
reduced to sporadic attacks by scat- 
tered bands, that jerked the Portuguese 
Government in Lisbon out of its 18th-century 
attitude toward Angola and prompted the 
present program of economic and social 
development. 

The insurrection, as one official put it, 
had an effect the reverse of that intended. 
The Portuguese not only became more deter- 
mined than ever to retain Angola but also 
increased their investment in the country 
and began, belatedly, to improve the lot of 
Angola’s estimated five million Africans. 

During the second five-year development 
plan, Portugal, neither a large nor a rich 
nation, spent $140-million in Government 
funds in Angola, Half of that was in loans 
to Angola. There was also extensive borrow- 
ing in Angola for the revival of local enter- 
prises that had come close to collapse at the 
start of the insurrection. 
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The autumn of 1961, when Portuguese 
troops were moving into the north to break 
the insurrection, also brought a number of 
reforms. Africans were given full citizen- 
ship. The requirement that Africans work 
for a specified period each year was elimi- 
nated. The expansion of school, health and 
public welfare activities was begun. 

The emphasis is on vocational education. 
The Portuguese believe Africa needs book- 
keepers, mechanics and farmers far more 
than she needs lawyers or doctors. The five 
faculties of the new university here are medi- 
cine, engineering, agronomy, veterinary 
science and teacher s 

The attitude toward race here is outspoken 
even for the Portuguese, who draw no color 
bar. 

The object, all Portuguese agree, is a multi- 
racial, pluralistic society. They believe they 
have a much better chance of attaining it 
than the white South Africans have of 
achieving separate development—if they are 
left alone. 

The Portuguese believe that the rebellion 
can be ended—it is very near defeat now, 
according to foreign diplomats—and that An- 
gola can move forward economically and 
socially if only the rest of the world will 
keep its hands off. 

By the rest of the world they mean Black 
Africa acting through the United Nations 
with, at times, the support of the United 
States. 

The Portuguese maintain that the situa- 
tion in Angola is a domestic matter because 
the overseas territories are considered under 
Portuguese law an integral part of the na- 
tion. 

Foreign diplomats agree with the Portu- 
guese that the insurrection is no longer a 
military danger. 

The two independence movements are Pop- 
ular Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
and the Republican Government of Angola in 
Exile. 

The first of these movements apparently 
gets the lion's share of support from the So- 
viet Union and Communist China. The sec- 
ond, led by Holden Roberto, has degenerated 
into small bands living off the country. Re- 
cently the Portuguese have noticed that 
these bands change allegiance from move- 
ment to movement according to the supplies 
available, 

The Portuguese concede that the present 
economic and social development owes much 
to the concern aroused by the rebellion. 
They say they have made more progress in 
the last five years than in the preceding five 
hundred. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cowcrer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
explain my vote against House Joint 
Resolution 428. For 3 years it was my 
good fortune to serve as president of the 
Inter-American Municipal Organization, 
which is made up of mayors and local 
officials in North, South, and Central 
America. In this capacity I visited in 
every country of Central America and in 
all but two nations of South America. 

During a 3-year period I was in Latin 
America on five different occasions, con- 
ferring with municipal, state, and fed- 
eral officials. I have seen the results of 
the Alliance for Progress firsthand. I 
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can attest to the benefits derived from 
our aid to our Latin American neighbors. 
I have seen slum clearance in Lima, 
street construction in Quito, school 
buildings in Bogota, and sewer construc- 
tion in Santiago. I can assure you that 
this phase of our foreign aid policy is 
highly successful and serving the pur- 
pose intended. 

Mr. Speaker, I have also witnessed a 
sincere sense of cooperation among the 
nations in Central America who are at- 
tempting to build their program for a 
Common Market. However, I strongly 
object to Congress handing over to the 
State Department and to the President 
a signed check with no dollar amount. 
It is a poor business policy for Congress 
to make available significant additional 
resources without first knowing how 
much, when, and for what specific proj- 
ects. When the President returns from 
Punta del Este with a full report for Con- 
gress and exact dollar amounts, I will 
look with favor upon his requests. 


TAX RELIEF ON OUTLAYS FOR 
EDUCATION 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the history of our country, 
our people have been aware of the need 
and the value of education for natural 
growth and progress. We have been ever 
mindful that education is a national in- 
vestment which brings great benefits to 
all. Congress has, through various pro- 
grams, encouraged the building of schools 
and has recognized that education is the 
answer to the problems of unemployment 
and poverty. Millions of dollars have 
been invested in the training of the hard- 
core unemployed and the school dropout. 
The time has come for Congress to con- 
sider some measure of tax relief on in- 
dividual investment in education. 

The concept of tax relief on outlays for 
education is gaining acceptance. The 
cost of a college education has increased 
and, apparently, will continue to increase 
in the coming years, adding to the burden 
of the lower- and middle-income taxpay- 
ers—the backbone of our country—who 
struggle to accumulate sufficient savings 
for the education of their children and 
for their family security. These groups 
of taxpayers have a substantial Federal 
and State tax liability, and it is becoming 
more and more difficult for them to lay 
aside funds for their children’s educa- 
tion. There is an urgent need for Con- 
gress to look into the many proposals 
which have been introduced to grant tax 
credits on the costs of higher education. 

We have accepted the principle of tax 
relief on the investment of new ma- 
chinery and equipment. Can we do less 
for investment in human betterment? 
How much more important are machines 
than an educated citizenry? Education 
is not a luxury—it is a necessity today. 
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And the extent to which our people are 
educated will determine the future 
strength of our Nation. The encourage- 
ment of individual investment in educa- 
tion should be a major effort. I urge 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
give early consideration to the pending 
proposals for a tax credit on the expenses 
of higher education. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF THE CALI- 
FORNIA CENTER FOR COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
STRATTON). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Gusser] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 27, I addressed the House and made 
reference to two grants by the Office of 
Economie Opportunity to the California 
Center for Community Development. I 
told of a subcontractor of the California 
Center for Community Development and 
a strange school it operated near my 
hometown which some felt was an “agi- 
tation academy.” In following through 
on some of its “graduates” who have 
been trained at a cost which will eventu- 
ally be almost $11,000 each, I have un- 
covered some interesting information. 
This information points out two very 
definite possibilities. First, there is very 
weighty evidence that taxpayers’ money 
has been spent to purchase property for 
a union hiring hall. Second, there is 
strong evidence that the trainees of the 
California Self-Help Service Corps are 
being used as union organizers while 
still being paid from Federal funds. 

Mr, Speaker, if any agency of this 
Government were to grant taxpayers’ 
money to the National Association of 
Manufacturers or any association of em- 
ployers to build a business office, it would 
touch off a controversy and a furor which 
would certainly end in revocation of the 
grant. If representatives of employers 
were trained with taxpayers’ money to 
resist the efforts of labor unions, the 
same thing would happen. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, this is how Mr. Shriver, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, is distributing your tax money 
and mine. I am prepared to prove my 
point. 

On next Saturday, March 25, the 
United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee, AFL-CIO, will stage a march 
near Delano, Calif., to commemorate 
their successful struggle in the famous 
Delano grape strike. Part of the day’s 
events will be the dedication of a piece 
of property upon which the National 
Farm Workers Association will erect a 
cooperative store, a medical center, and 
a union hiring hall. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a strong possibility that taxpayers’ 
money was used to purchase this prop- 
erty. 

On September 13, 1966, a grant deed 
was filed in book 3989, page 305, of the 
Kern County recorders office, which 
conveyed “an undivided one-quarter in- 
terest in and to the SE% of the SWV of 
section 9, township 25 south, range 25 
east, M.D.B. & M.—excepting therefrom 
the north 10 feet of the south 40 feet 
thereof.” The conveyance was from 
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Margaret J. Fenninger, a widow, to the 
California Center for Community Devel- 
opment, Inc. 

An order confirming the sale of the 
above-mentioned property issued by the 
superior court in and for the county of 
Los Angeles states the consideration for 
the conveyance of these 40 acres to be 
$2,983, “for cash in lawful money.” This 
is an utterly unrealistic value for prop- 
erty of this type in the vicinity of Delano. 

The above-described property is the 
same 40 acres which will be dedicated 
next Saturday and upon which tho Na- 
tional Farm Workers Association will 
construct its hiring hall. Since title is 
vested in the California Center for Com- 
munity Development—CCCD—somce sort 
of an arrangement with the National 
Farm Workers Association must have 
been worked out. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us take a look 
at the structure of the CCCD. It is a 
nonprofit corporation and enjoys Federal 
tax exemption. Nevertheless, the corpo- 
ration does not operate under provisions 
that would require it to register with the 
Attorney General’s office as a charitable 
trust. 

The founding purpose was to “estab- 
lish and support programs for training, 
research, and active consultation with 
local committees and local problems.” 

The original incorporators were: Rev. 
Wayne C. Hartmire, director, California 
Migrant Ministry; Leopold J. Snyder, 
M.D., 2550 Merced Street, Fresno, Calif.: 
Thomas Brigham, department of social 
work, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

Though the Rosenberg Foundation 
financed a study which led to the forma- 
tion of the CCCD, it is doubtful that this 
organization has continued to support it 
since its establishment. It is also rather 
clear that the only other source of funds 
has been grants from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Thus, there is a 
strong probability that tax money has 
been spent on the purchase of property 
to be then given to the AFL-CIO for the 
purpose of erecting a hiring hall. 

OEO officials deny that any Federal 
funds have been used to purchase prop- 
erty. However, judging from the lack 
of candor that I have experienced from 
that office, I believe there is a very likely 
possibility that Federal funds are in- 
volved. I might also say that certain 
statements made to me by a representa- 
tive of the California Self-Help Service 
Corps, a subcontractor of CCCD, have 
been proven false, as I will show later 
in this speech. This has not generated 
confidence on my part in statements 
made by CCCD officials. 

The presumption is so clear that cer- 
tainly the burden must lie with the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity to prove 
that Federal funds were not in fact used. 

In a cursory review of the law, I have 
found no indication that such a grant 
would be illegal, if it has been made. 
The only possibility is a violation of sec- 
tion 311 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. This section provides assistance 
for migrant and other seasonally em- 
ployed agricultural workers and their 
families, and it reads in part as follows: 

The Director is authorized to develop and 
implement a program of loans, loan guar- 
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antees, and grants to assist... private 
nonprofit institutions ...in establishing, 
administering, and operating programs 
which will meet ... the specific needs of 
migratory workers and seasonal farm la- 
borers ... in the fields of housing, sani- 
tation, education, and day care of children. 


Thus, the law is clear in that it limits 
funds under section 311 to four specific 
purposes, which do not include the erec- 
tion of union hiring halls. 

Mr. Speaker, this situation raises some 
very serious questions that this Congress 
is obligated to investigate. I herewith 
call upon the General Accounting Office 
and Education and Labor Committee to 
investigate the strong probability that 
Federal funds have been used for the 
erection of a hiring hall. In addition, 
the Education and Labor Committee 
should give consideration to legislation 
which would prevent the use of taxpay- 
ers’ funds for such a purpose. As I 
stated previously, I think it would be 
dead wrong if the taxpayers financed the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Likewise, it is equally wrong for tax 
money to be used as a subsidy for a labor 
union. 

Mr. Speaker, the second main point 
which I should like to establish in these 
remarks today is that Federal funds is- 
sued to the California Center for Com- 
munity Development and in turn paid to 
a subcontractor, the California Self Help 
Service Corps, are actually being used to 
train labor organizers. 

When I visited the California Self Help 
Service Corps School on December 30, I 
interviewed Mr. Bob Solodow, the re- 
search director of the Service Corps 
Center, and I asked this question: 
“Truthfully, wouldn’t you say that one 
of the prime objectives of this program 
is to train trainees so that they can 
bring about the organization of farm 
labor?” 

Mr. Solodow answered this question 
with a very unqualified No.“ He stated 
that the terms of the contract of the 
California Selp Help Service Corps, 
which in turn was approved by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, was that labor 
organization must not be a part of their 
activity. 

Mr. Speaker, I have since found in- 
formation which definitely proves this 
to be false and that in fact at least one 
and probably several of the trainees are 
engaged in active labor organization 
efforts. 

One of the persons trained by the 
California Selp Help Service Corps was 
Mr. James Mason, who is presently living 
at 1031 Third Street, Bakersfield, Calif. 
I have conclusive evidence that he had 
established a contact with Mr. Bill 
O’Rear, the organizing director of the 
State, County, and Municipal Employees’ 
Union, AFL-CIO, in Fresno and that this 
contact was as early as October 10, 1966. 
It is significant that Mr. Mason was at 
that time participating in the California 
Self Help Service Corps program, is still 
participating in it and is being paid by 
taxpayers’ money. At this point, Mr. 
Speaker, I enclose a letter dated October 
10 to Mr. Mason from Mr. O’Rear which 
establishes this date: 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE, 
COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL EM- 
PLOYEES, 

Fresno, Calif., October 10, 1966. 
Mr. JAMEs T. Mason, 
Hotei El Tejon, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Dear Jim: Your letter under date of 
October 6th received. Thanks for the co- 
operation and the information. 

The story in the Bakersfield Californian 
Was reasonably accurate and fairly well 
detailed. 

As we discussed with the employees there 
in the park at a meeting last Thursday, the 
next step should be a letter signed by the 
President or a committee, stating that Local 
Union 458, AFSOME, AFL-CIO, represents a 
great majority of the workers involved and 
any other union or unions that may have 
been mentioned in the past are not to be 
recognized as representing the majority now. 

Fraternally, 
BILL O'REAR, 
Organizing Director. 


I also submit an additional undated 
letter from Mr. O’Rear to Mr. Mason 
which clearly outlines the duties he was 
expected to perform: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE, 
COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. 
Mr. Jim Mason, 
Hotel El Tejon, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Dear Jim: Enclosed: (1) a letter which you 
may use as a credential until further notice; 
(2) the name of a person employed at the 
Kern County Hospital; and (3) a Question- 
naire covering some more or less personal in- 
formation. 

Enclosure 1—present the letter to groups or 
individuals which you may be organizing or 
to any others when it seems necessary. You 
are authorized to sign up members, collect 
dues and perform other duties that ordi- 
narily and automatically are required of a 
field representative. 

We usually don't take a firm position on 
collecting dues when we make the first con- 
tact. We readily admit that dues must be 
paid but we want prospective members to 
understand (a) that ours is a good, clean, 
responsible and militant union, (b) when 
employees join, we expect them to remain as 
members and not to drop out the first time 
they face an obstacle. If (a) and (b) are 
completely understood at the first meeting or 
contact, take the money when the applica- 
tion is signed. I am enclosing Dues Deduc- 
tion forms which I suggest you have signed— 
but not dated—at the time the application is 
signed. Use them outside of the city of 
Bakersfield, as it seems a waste of time there 
now. Make it clear to applicants that dues 
will have to be paid until management agrees 
to the Dues Deduction program. You may 
use your best judgment in helping employees 
settle “on the job grievances” or “beefs” after 
they sign up with the union and have paid a 
month's dues or you feel reasonably sure 
they will pay up at the next pay day. When 
the first contact or two is made on a griev- 
ance with management, use all of the diplo- 
macy at your command. Our job is to help 
our member out of his difficulty and not nec- 
essarily to embarrass management because 
we have the strength to do it; now, after the 
diplomatic approach is used—and you are 
convinced our member is right—and manage- 
ment won't bend, pull out all of the stops and 
get as tough as the law permits. When the 
time is ripe to present a proposal to manage- 
ment—such as we did in Bakersfield—I want 
to make the initial presentation and follow 
through on that phase of the operation with 
your support and the member involved. 

Enclosure 2—James F. Abernathy, 1111 
Eureka Street, Telephone FA-55555, Bakers- 
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field, employed by Kern County General Hos- 
pital. I talked with him by telephone several 
months ago; he seemed unusually interested 
but skeptical. Many of the Kern County 
employees—as well as employees in cities— 
hold membership in an association, which 
generally holds the hands of the employees 
while management kicks them in the seat 
of their pants; some of them however, are 
listening to union representatives and join- 
ing unions. They are beginning to under- 
stand that unions have more political muscle 
than associations. 

Enclosure 3—Filling this one out and re- 
turning as quickly as possible is necessary 
for our files. You are aware of the leadership 
of our union at the National level and we 
want that type of leadership at all levels. 
We want to be glad that you are joining the 
team and we want you to be well pleased with 
the team players. 

General remarks: 

1. You may organize employees in any 
branch of State, County or Municipal gov- 
ernment in Kern County—excluding fire- 
fighters, teachers, public transportation driv- 
ers, department heads—who have authority 
to hire and fire or to “effectively recommend“ 
such action and of course, elected officials; 
also, in cases where the trades are organized— 
and I mean really organized, not just a mem- 
ber or two—I suggest to pass them by. Don’t 
accept membership from anyone unless em- 
ployed by the state, county or other local 
government. Employees of the various city 
or county housing projects should be good 
contacts. School employees are eligible to 
join AFSOME but not local 458. If you run 
into any school employee contacts, let me 
know at once as organizing there is a little 
different which I will explain at the time. 

2. It is just as well to establish dues in 
your area now of $5.00 (no initiation fee) 
because your Bakersfield group is agreeable 
and the others won’t care. After the first of 
the year I will work out a program with the 
local union to return the extra dollar to you. 
The details can be worked out later on as 
they aren't complicated. 

3. Send dues to: Miss Dorothy Zemo, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Local 458, AFSOME, AFI 
CIO, 4242 East Olive Ave. Apt. H, Presno, 
California 93702. 

Take up anything connected with dues 
collections or other financial bookkeeping 
matters with her. I will give you a receipt 
book and other information Monday evening. 

Dues have to be kept current—otherwise 
members will be dropped and therefore will 
lose —volce, vote and other union privileges 
or support. In other words, after employee 
joins the dues must be paid regularly and 
monthly thereafter. Dorothy’s phone num- 
ber is 251-3009. She works at nights at the 
Fresno County Hospital and can usually be 
reached after 10:30 a.m., at her home, 

4. On all other matters dealing with 
organizing, allied subjects or concerning 
your work, you are to discuss and clear with 
me on making decisions wherein you are in 
doubt. Keep a record of your telephone calls 
to Dorothy or to me; you will be reimbursed 
by the union upon sending a proper state- 
ment showing charges and dates to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. You will have my un- 
divided loyalty, support and cooperation in 
your endeavors—which of course, is to be 
reciprocal, 

Fraternally, 
Brit O’REar, 
Organizing Director, 
Local 458, AFSOME, AFL-CIO. 


It is well known that Mr. Mason has 
participated in the organization of ref- 
use workers in Bakersfield and in or- 
ganizing drives for other State, county, 
and municipal employees’ groups. I have 
photographs which show the same Mr. 
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Mason participating in a picket line ac- 
tivity while he was connected with the 
California Self-Help Service Corps and 
was receiving tax-generated funds. 

On or about October 25, 1966, Mason 
arranged, organized, directed, and par- 
ticipated in an organizing effort designed 
to unionize refuse workers in Bakersfield 
and Delano, Calif. 

In the October 25, 1966, issue of the 
Bakersfield Californian, Mason was iden- 
tified as a field representative of the 
Fresno office of the AFL-CIO, American 
Federation of State, County, and Munic- 
ipal Employees’ Union. According to 
the newspaper, Mason said he was “sick 
and tired of having to fight the police 
department.” 

Mason was again identified as an AFL- 
CIO union representative in the October 
26, 1966, issue of the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian. 

The October 27, 1966, issue of the 
Bakersfield Californian identified Mason 
as being the employment leader of the 
Bakersfield chapter of CORE, who was 
scheduled to discuss alleged grievances 
and possible unionization of refuse work- 
ers in Delano, Calif. 

During this entire period, Mason 
worked in contact with the Self-Help 
Service Corps field supervisor, Mr. Fred 
Hirsch, and Self-Help Service Corps 
Trainee Mary Henderson. Mr. Hirsch is 
a field supervisor paid with OEO funds. 
Also during this same period numerous 
contacts were made between Mason and 
an agency funded by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the California Rural 
Legal Assistance Association. 

At the present time, Mr. Mason is 
drawing $400 a month, which comes from 
the second grant by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity for the continuation 
of the training of 30 of the original grad- 
uates of the Cailfornia Self-Help Service 
Corps Center. 

Mr. Speaker, the California Center for 
Community Development is continuously 
found on the fringes and sometimes in 
the midst of California’s labor movement, 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity 
is always there as its willing and eager 
handmaiden. The first time this came 
to public attention, several California 
Congressmen prevented a grant to CCCD 
because the Delano strike was in prog- 
Tress and the closeness of CCCD to the 
labor movement made it appear that pov- 
erty money would be used to further 
union organizing efforts. At least this 
was the reason given by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity for holding up an 
original grant to CCCD. But indomi- 
table Ed Dutton, the director of the 
CCCD, was not to be denied. He moved 
his “agitation academy” to Morgan Hill, 
Calif., funded it under the name of the 
California Self-Help Service Corps and 
went merrily about his business of train- 
ing union organizers. 

Clearly, Federal money is being used for 
the purpose of promoting labor union or- 
ganization. 

In the March 1967 issue of Nation's 
Business, an excellent article, entitled 
“Now Your Taxes Train Pickets,” sets 
forth further evidence of how Federal 
money is being used for this purpose. I 
shall include this article at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 
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It is noteworthy that the California 
Center for Community Development lists 
the Reverend Wayne Hartmire, a prin- 
cipal participant in the Delano strike, as 
one of its “participants and contrib- 
utors.” It also lists Saul Alinksy, execu- 
tive director of the Industrial Areas 
Foundation in Chicago, who has become 
famous for his theories that the poor 
must be agitated and encouraged to re- 
volt violently. Also listed is Mr. Fred 
Ross of the Industrial Areas Foundation, 
an associate of Alinsky. The influence of 
Ross and his techniques is shown in a 
copy of a lecture given by Research Di- 
rector Bob Solodow to the California 
Self-Help Service Corps. The copy of 
Solodow’s lecture is entitled “A Sum- 
mary Outline of a Method of Organizing 
by Bob Solodow, Based in Part on the 
Teachings of Cesar Chavez and Fred 
Ross, October 1966.” Cesar Chavez is 
the well-known leader of the Delano 
grape strike. 

The association between the California 
Center for Community Development, 
which spends tax-generated dollars, and 
the organization of agricultural workers 
into unions is too frequent and too con- 
sistent to be written off as mere coinci- 
dence. 

There is nothing in the world wrong 
with agricultural workers organizing 
themselves if they decide that organiza- 
tion is in their best interest, but there 
is everything wrong with financing such 
activity with taxpayers’ money. The 
California Center for Communtiy De- 
velopment is obviously committing such 
a wrong. This Congress should investi- 
gate and investigate thoroughly. 


Now Your Taxes TRAIN PICKETS—FEDERAL 
POVERTY PROGRAM ALINES IrseELFrF WITH 
LABOR LEADERS To Carry Our UNION OB- 
JECTIVES 


It happened at a department store in Fres- 
no, Calif. Your taxes helped pay for it. 
What's more, it might happen again—at your 
place of business. 

Fifty pickets suddenly showed up at all 
four entrances of the Fresno store. Some 
wore sweaters with the words “Black Power” 
emblazoned on them. Some carried signs 
proclaiming, “Black Power says: Huelga, 
Baby, Huelga.” (Huelga is Spanish for 
“strike.”) 

For six hours the pickets shouted outside 
the store and jostled customers. 
nearby, their leaders—paid from federal 
funds—egged them on with Let's hear it!” 
and “Sound off!“ 

What was this government-supported dem- 
onstration all about? The pickets were 
trying to get the department store to take 
some items off its shelves—items on an AFI 
CIO boycott list. 

Sixteen of the pickets had come up from 
a federally supported training center in the 
Watts section of Los Angeles and joined 
hands with union members, It was part of 
their official war on poverty training. 

The incident is a pointed example of the 
way unions have been infiltrating poverty 
programs across the land, eventually domi- 
nating them and twisting them to their own 
purposes. 

These highly organized efforts to indoc- 
trinate the poor in labor union philosophy 
and activities suggest a growing nationwide 
allegiance between unions and the Office of 


millions of dollars of tax money are employed 
in this effort directed by union and ex-union 
officials turned bureaucrats. 
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TAX-PAID PICKETING 

The Fresno picketing was part of the 
trainees’ instruction in “non-violent means 
to reach economic gains,” explain officials of 
the California Center for Community Devel- 
opment, a federally backed group that co- 
sponsors the Watts Social Action Training 
Center. 

SATC itself has a direct $151,000 grant 
from the federal Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department's Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development. That 
grant, covering a 15-month period, started 
last August. 

SATC was developed supposedly to help 
prevent more outbreaks in Watts, the scene 
of bloody riots in 1965. Oddly, most of the 
trainees in SATC are from outside of Watts. 

The program seeks out potential leaders, 
16 to 24 years old, and enrolls them in its 
three-week “intensive social action orienta- 
tion program” or its full 10-month “social 
action intern program.” Upon graduation, 
the youths are sent out “to hook up with 
resources to begin their own action efforts.” 
While in the program each trainee gets about 
$200 a month. 

The Center lists its curriculum as includ- 
ing: “Community analysis, the philosophies 
and methods of social change, the role of the 
social actionist, causes of poverty and de- 
linquency, community dynamics, use of re- 
sources, community development, methods 
for working with individuals and groups and 
extensive follow-up in the field.” 

This includes teaching the youths how to 
organize and participate in picket lines and 
demonstrations. The boycott picketing of 
the store in Fresno, 250 miles from Watts, 
was an example of a “follow-up in the field.” 

Six SATC staffers are supplied by its parent 
group, the California Center for Community 
Development headquarters in the mid-Cali- 
fornia town of Del Rey. Coch is supported 
by $280,000 in federal war on poverty money 
and some $43,500 siphoned from California 
schoo] and welfare funds, 

“AFFLUENT BUSINESSMEN” CITED 

An insight into the thinking behind the 
CCCD, which was established nearly two 
years ago with a grant from the Rosenberg 
Foundation, can be gleaned from some state- 
ments In the CCCD’s own “Review of Func- 
tions and Activities’’: 

“The existing decision-making process in 
almost all local communities remains domi- 
nated by the affluent businessmen, old-name 
families and professional groups. These 
people have the financial resources and the 
sophistication to employ competent persons 
to achieve their goals. 

“By contrast, the Poor [CCCD always capi- 
talizes the word] lack money and organiza- 
tion. The Center for Community Develop- 
ment's role is to provide the technical as- 
sistance to the Poor—to help them become 
their own spokesmen.” 

“The Center will make every effort to meld 
the Poor with the professional, the academic 
with the applied, the philosophical with the 
practical.” 

“The Center is still in its infancy. But 
while it seeks to establish its own identity, 
the Center is aware that external forces ex- 
amine and label it with their own identifica- 
tion tags. 

“To some it is an organization justifiably 
dedicated to the befriending and mobilizing 
of the Poor; to others, it is a ruthless and 
radical monster at loose to overthrow the 
Establishment [also always capitalized] in 
every community.” 

Commenting on its attempts to get fund- 
ing, CCCD reports, “Private foundations ap- 
pear to be more reserved than the govern- 
ment regarding the philosophy and programs 
of an organization like the CCCD.” 

Fresno-area Congressman B. F. Sisk last 
year tried to hold up the CCCD grant from 
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the federal Office of Economic Opportunity, 
but to no avail. 

He suspected that persons participating in 
the project would be involved in farm-labor 
strikes. 

Rep. Sisk, however, did exact a promise 
from OEO that none of the money would be 
used in a labor dispute. 


UNION BAN SCORNED 


CCCD has been pressuring the OEO to lift 
its ban against labor union activities. Pro- 
fessorial-voiced Edward P. Dutton, CCCD's 
overall director, calls the ban “overly re- 
strictive and detrimental to the aims of the 
war on poverty and the maximum involve- 
ment of the poor to better their conditions.” 
He adds that “the central issue of poverty” 
is wages. 

Meanwhile, CCCD has continued to steep 
itself in projects involving unions, particu- 
larly the AFL-CIO United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee of publicity-minded Ce- 
sar Chavez. 

President Carl Samuelson of the California 
Council of Growers flatly charges the CCCD 
with trying to organize farm workers into 
labor unions. He is disturbed that the proj- 
ect is supported by public funds. 

In an interview with Rich Freeland, hard- 
digging reporter for Fresno’s KFRE radio and 
TV stations, CCCD director Dutton—a for- 
mer “social planning consultant” in San 
Francisco—admitted: “We work with people 
to get unionized if that’s what they decide 
that they need. Our first commitment is 
with the people; a smaller commitment is 
with the funding source.” 

An example of CCCD activities among farm 
workers is its project in the melon and alfalfa 
area of Firebaugh and Mendota. The CCCD, 
with help from the California Migrant Minis- 
try, began a farm worker “group” among the 
Mexican-Americans in the area in the fall of 
1965. From the beginning the CCCD worked 
with Cesar Chavez’s union on organizing the 
workers. 

Union speakers were brought in to address 
the farm workers group and members were 
transported to Delano to study how Chavez's 
union was conducting its grape-pickers strike 
and to discuss affiliation with Chavez's union. 
Finally, last May the group officially joined 
Chavez’s union which, in turn, last August 
officially joined the AFL-CIO, 

The tax-supported CCCD also provides 
what it describes as “a continual staff serv- 
ice” to Chavez's union. CCCD’s training di- 
rector Chuck Gardinier, was loaned to Cha- 
vez'’s group for more than four months dur- 
ing the Delano strike. He was a principal 
organizer of the union’s public sympathy 
march from Delano to Sacramento last 
spring. 

Fred Ross, West Coast organizer who was 
attached to the CCCD through a special 
grant, also was assigned full time as a train- 
ing organizer with Chavez’s group. 

The CCCD provided staff support to the 
union’s summer student project, too. 

A project of one CCCD trainee was to help 
the garbage collectors in Bakersfield, Calif., 
organize a union and carry out a strike. 


INTO WELFARE UNIONS, TOO 


Another typical CCCD undertaking started 
last spring when its staff convened a series 
of Los Angeles meetings among labor union- 
ists, church and social workers and leaders 
of unions for people on welfare rolls. The 
result was the formation of a Los Angeles 
Welfare Rights Organizing Committee. The 
CCCD worked with this new group to call a 
convention last July of all welfare recipient 
unions in the Los Angeles area. 

The convention spawned the Los Angeles 
County Welfare Rights Organization which 
has solid support from the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Social 
Workers and the Social Workers Union. 

LACWRO in turn developed still another 
group, a Citizens’ Committee for a Decent 
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Welfare System, backed by hyperliberal Wal- 
ter Reuther’s United Auto Workers. 

The union-supported LACWRO and the 

federally supported CCCD have formally 
agreed to help each other drum up member- 
ship. 
The CCCD also helped to organize a six- 
person California delegation to the national 
welfare rights meeting in Chicago last Au- 
gust. The meeting boosted such ideas as a 
guaranteed annual income for everybody and 
a stronger national union of people on wel- 
fare rolls. 

The California delegation to the meeting 
was led by Tim Sampson, CCCD’s chubby 
executive secretary. Mr. Sampson, a former 
“neighborhood organization worker” in Los 
Angeles, even got himself elected to repre- 
sent California groups on a National Co- 
ordinating Committee of Welfare Rights 
Groups that was formed at the Chicago 
meeting. 

Last December the CCCD invited its train- 
ees in the Watts Social Action Training 
Center up to the San Joaquin Valley to learn 
about unionization firsthand. The 16 tax- 
supported SATC trainees and their leaders 
spent two days in Del Rey and Delano talk- 
ing to union people and then joined a group 
of union boycotters and demonstrators on 
their way to Fresno looking for something 
to protest. 

A SHOPPING BLACKLIST 

The group, led by Gene Boutilier, an 
official of the AFL-CIO Farm Workers’ Union, 
went from store to store in Fresno carrying 
a list of items that the union is boycotting. 

When they found a boycotted item they 
would send two women and a child (Chavez's 
union exploits children in almost all of its 
demonstrations) to the store’s manager and 
demanded that he take the items off his 
shelves and sign a statement to be sent to 
the maker of the boycotted item. If the 
manager refused, the group would send in 
three burly, tough-talking young men to 
add “or else.” 

Store after store in Fresno capitulated. 
In fact, the tactic was working so well that 
SATC leaders began to worry that their 
trainees were not going to get in any picket- 
ing experience. 

Then the group came upon Gottschalk's 
department store on Fresno's fashionable 
Fulton Mall. 

In a corner of the store was a small liquor 
stall in which the union group discovered 
nine bottles of vermouth. The vermouth 
was on the boycott list because it was made 
by Perelli-Minetti, Delano area grape grow- 
ers whom Chavez has been trying to force 
into signing a labor contract. 

Gottschalk’s young vice president, Gerald 
H. Blum, refused to take the bottles off his 
shelf, even though it would have been a lot 
simpler to do so. 

“The loss of that item would not have 
represented much money to us, but I’d be 
damned if I was going to let them tell me 
what lines we could carry and what lines we 
could not,” he explained to a Narrox's BUSI- 
Ness editor. “It was a matter of principle.” 

Within 20 minutes Gottschalk’s four en- 
trances were surrounded by some 50 shout- 
ing, chanting and sign-waving whites, Mexi- 
can-Americans and Negroes. They kept up 
their harassment of customers from about 
10 a.m. until closing time, Then the pickets 
left town. 

“All they really succeeded in doing,” Mr. 
Blum recalls, “was to make a lot of cus- 
tomers angry with their movement and help 
the sale of that vermouth. It’s moving well 
now. Before all of this, most of our cus- 
tomers didn’t even realize we had a liquor 
department. 

“I got a number of phone calls from people 
telling us to stand our ground. One cus- 
tomer threatened to close his account if I 
did remove the product from our shelves. 

“The customers in the store at the time of 
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the picketing were incensed over these people 
with their shouting, their T-shirts and their 
signs and the literature they handed out. 

“I didn’t really get angry myself until I 
learned that the federal government is using 
tax money to teach young people to picket 
and harass businessmen.” 

A week later, the federally backed trainees 
of the Social Action Training Center got in 
some more picketing experience at a Los 
Angeles dock where Chavez’ unionists were 
protesting the loading of Perelli-Minetti 
products onto a ship. 

Pred Perelli-Minetti, co-manager of the 
firm, claims his company has one of the best 
labor policies among farm organizations. If 
the protestors had only talked with him, he 
said, “they might be earning more than $3 
an hour now in wholesome, outdoor work,” 
instead of spending 10 months in a charity- 
type training program. 

UNIONS GOT IN EARLY 


The situation in Southern California is 
hardly an isolated case of union involvement 
in poverty programs. It is part of a great 
design by unions to tap a growing outflow 
of federal money and, more importantly, a 
growing source of votes. 

“AFL-CIO leaders have been involved in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity’s plans 
from the very beginning,” admits David Sul- 
livan, president of the Building Service Em- 
ployes International Union and chairman of 
the Labor Advisory Council of OEO, the fed- 
eral agency that runs the “war on poverty.” 

“And union leaders are still involved in 
giving advice on the program at the very 
highest level,” concedes Mr. Sullivan, who is 
also a vice president of the AFL-CIO. “Both 
the AFL-CIO and the OEO have developed 
and are continuing to build administrative 
machinery to back up labor's efforts.“ 

AFL-CIO President George Meany called 
one of his top state federation presidents, 
West Virginia's Miles C. Stanley, to Washing- 
ton in 1965 to be his right-hand man in co- 
ordinating labor union participation in the 
Administration’s anti-poverty program. 

For several months Mr. Stanley busied 
himself persuading AFL-CIO international 
unions and state and local central bodies to 
appoint coordinators for their anti-poverty 
activities. A big part of the job of these 
coordinators is to make sure that unionists 
penetrate governing boards of local com- 
munity action agencies, which—as in the 
case of California’s CCCD—have a big say in 
where the federal money goes. 

Mr. Stanley also served as a member of 
the National Advisory Council of the OEO, 
as did A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Sleeping Car Porters and an AFL-CIO vice 
president. 

With rumors rampant of a coming inves- 
tigation on Capitol Hill into what becomes 
of federal poverty money, the AFL-CIO dis- 
banded its Anti-Poverty Office last January 1 
and Mr. Stanley returned to his West Vir- 
ginia post. The National Advisory Council 
of the OEO also was abolished. 

Sargent Shriver’s OEO, however, continued 
developing union influence in the poverty 
program through a labor liaison staff at 
OEO’s Washington office and its seven re- 
gional offices. This is headed by Thomas J. 
Cosgrove, former education director of the 
State, County and Municipal Employees. His 
stated chief function is “to generate fuller 
union participation.” 

One former AFL-CIO lobbyist. high on the 
federal poverty payroll is Hyman H. “Bookie” 
Bookbinder, OEO’s assistant director for 
National Councils and Organizations. 

Typical of the type of programs such a 
combination can dredge up is a $235,761 
federal OEO grant to the Alameda County 
(Calif.) Central Labor Council. This was 
for a 12-week summer job project for 200 
youths in various types of community work, 
all under supervision of the labor council. 

Among the stated purposes of the project 
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is: “To demonstrate that a task-oriented sit- 
uation with appropriate supervision, chal- 
lenging work, realistic wages and worker 
involvement in planning can stimulate per- 
sonal motivation and responsibility.” 

The unsuspecting youths are assured of 
getting the union message. The project di- 
rector and his staff of supervisors and fore- 
man-instructors were hired mostly from the 
ranks of retired or unemployed union 
members and all projects cleared with 
unions. The project was given an addi- 
tional $500,000 from the OEO to enlist an- 
other 365 youths. (For more insight into 
what goes on at the Alameda Council, see 
“Weird Warriors in War on Poverty,” May, 
1966.) 


YOU'RE SUPPORTING UNION STUDENTS 


In Tennessee the OEO has turned over 80 
of its best-educated Job Corps candidates 
to the Operating Engineers Union who, with 
help from the U.S. Forest Service, estab- 
lished a training center in the Cherokee Na- 
tional Forest. 

Here these carefully screened, tax-sup- 
ported youngsters undergo a full year of 
instruction by unionists. At the end, the 
trainees are to be referred—not to firms that 
are hurting for trained heavy equipment 
operators—but to local unions. 

“We have opened a new reservoir of po- 
tential talent for our union,” gloats IUOE 
President Hunter P. Wharton. “Some boys 
may not make it, but those who do will be a 
credit to our union.” 

An indication of some unionists’ true feel- 
ings toward the poverty-stricken, however, is 
seen in the Social Service Employees Union. 
This union consists mostly of public welfare 
caseworkers who spend much time trying to 
organize people on welfare rolls. 

Last January New York City members of 
the Social Service Employees Union de- 
manded a 56.5 per cent pay hike and other 
conditions. When turned down, these sup- 
posedly dedicated unionists walked out on 
the city’s welfare offices, children’s centers 
and homes for the aged. 

During the strike, time clocks at 15 wel- 
fare offices were jammed with glue, locks 
were ruined, floors flooded and tons of records 
and personal histories dumped about and 
destroyed. 

Welfare officials could not communicate 
with welfare recipients to give them the 
heartbreaking news, because phone wires had 
been ripped out and cut. 

Members of the Communications Workers 
Union, whose president heads the AFL-CIO's 
social programs, dutifully refused to cross 
union picket lines to fix the phones. 


GEN. FRIEDRICH WILHELM von 
STEUBEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN], is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in our 
Nation’s lexicon of heroes, few can be 
treated with greater honor than Gen. 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben. 

He came to America at the time when 
the struggle for independence was in one 
of its darkest periods, and he joined with 
General Washington at Valley Forge to 
give of his courage and his skill to the 
cause of democracy. 

General von Steuben was the drill 
master, and the organizer of the Army 
of the Revolution. He did a great deal 
to make a fighting force out of a con- 
glomeration of farmers, and woodsmen, 
and townsmen, and he distinguished 
himself at Monmouth and Yorktown. 

After freedom was won, he took an 
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active part in the affairs of the young 
Nation, continuing to give of his knowl- 
edge, and his enthusiasm as a citizen of 
the United States. 

George Washington recognized his 
great and dedicated service, and in a let- 
ter to General von Steuben written at 
Annapolis on December 23, 1783, the 
first President stated: 

I wish to make use of this last moment in 
my public life to signify in the strongest 
terms my entire approbation of your con- 
duct and to express my sense of the obli- 
gation the public is under to you for your 
faithful and meritorious service. 


We should do no less than give to the 
memory of this hero of the American 
Revolution the homage and respect he 
earned by his service and his achieve- 
ments. 

For that purpose, I am introducing a 
resolution today authorizing the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the anniversary of his 
birth—September 17, 1967—as General 
von Steuben Memorial Day. 


OUR FARMERS HAVE A RIGHT TO 
BE DISTURBED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHADEBERG] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
farmers in the First District of Wiscon- 
sin are deeply concerned, and rightfully 
so, about sagging farm prices due to the 
increase in imports of dairy products. 
There is little need to restate the many 
statistics appearing in national maga- 
zines, farm journals, and reports from 
the Agriculture Department itself. 

Creamery butter production is down 15 
percent in 1966. This represents an 
alarming reduction of 24 percent of the 
1960-64 average. During this same pe- 
riod of 1966 imports of milk equivalents 
increased 300 percent—900 million 
pounds to 2.7 billion—over 1965. While 
inflation keeps increasing and wages— 
understandably so—are being raised to 
help meet this rising cost of living, farm- 
ers are getting less and less for their 
produce while investing more and more 
in their business and becoming more and 
more efficient in their operations. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the prices paid to the farmer 
dropped 7.4 percent in the overall aver- 
age from August 1966 to mid-February 
1967, Wheat per bushel is down 14.4 
percent; corn per bushel down 6.7 per- 
cent; cattle per hundredweight down 10 
percent; hogs per hundredweight down 
32.1 percent; milk per hundredweight 
down 6.1 percent; eggs per dozen down 
23.8 percent; chickens per pound down 
11.5 percent; oranges per box down 73.5 
percent; these figures are average for 
across the country. At the same time 
feed costs have risen from 5 to 20 per- 
cent. Taxes have risen. Wages for 
hired help have increased. Detergents 
for cleaning dairy equipment cost more. 

Frank Le Roux, former general sales 
manager for USDA Foreign Agricultural 
Service from February 1961 to Septem- 
ber 1966, using USDA’s own figures, has 
documented beyond question that 1961 
through 1965 have been the U.S. farmers’ 
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worst 5 years in agricultural history— 
lowest in terms of their share of the gross 
national product: 

Lowest in terms of return on gross 
sales; 

Lowest in terms of return on total cap- 
ital investment; 

Lowest in terms of their share of the 
consumer dollar; 

Lowest in terms of level of parity of 
income. 

All this during a time of economic 
boom when unemployment is at its lowest 
figure in decades and average income of 
those not in the farming business has 
risen and salaries paid Government em- 
ployees have been increased not once but 
many times. If the farmer is disturbed, 
he has a right to be. 

The Nation as a whole ought to share 
equally in this concern for a healthy 
economy which depends upon a healthy 
farm economy. In the First District, 
thousands of jobs in industry, trucking, 
food processing, sales, insurance, and 
so forth, are directly dependent upon the 
success of those in agriculture. I am 
informed, furthermore, that this Nation’s 
farmers are one of the prime users of 
steel. 

That is the picture. Now what can 
be done? There is no immediate solu- 
tion to all the problems that beset agri- 
culture. While most of them are man 
made and can be abated and eventually 
solved, the ultimate answer is in terms 
of a change in Government policies and 
attitudes. The first step which must 
and should be taken is to stop the in- 
crease of agricultural imports and to 
level them down to realistic figures. 
Along with many other Members of the 
House and the Senate who are as con- 
‘cerned as I am, not only about the 
future of our national economy but 
more importantly the immediate wel- 
fare of those who work hard, long hours 
at low income to produce this Na- 
tion’s food, I have introduced a bill 
to amend section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. The purpose of the bill 
is simply to discourage continued in- 
creases in the importation of agricultural 
products which are threatening the ec- 
onomic stability of the agricultural com- 
munity. Aimed to buttress our faltering 
farm programs, it would give any inter- 
ested party the right to request the Tariff 
Commission to investigate agricultural 
imports which appear to be injuring any 
segment of the agricultural industry of 
our Nation. It would require the Tariff 
Commission to report to the President 
within a specified period of time and 
further requires the President’s action 
on the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions within a specified period of time. 
A Presidential veto of such recommenda- 
tions would bring the problem back to 
Congress for action. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act could be invoked by the Presi- 
dent at his discretion, under existing law. 
According to an article in the Cheese 
Reporter of March 17, 1967: 

However, it is believed that the USDA (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture) feels that dairy im- 
ports at this point are not in great enough 
quantity to affect domestic dairy programs, 
which is when section 22 would be invoked 
under its own terms. 
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Under the legislation which I have 
proposed, it would not be necessary to 
await action by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment or the President before section 22 
could be invoked. 

I have also introduced legislation to 
restrict the importation of dairy products 
by placing controls on the importation of 
such products containing 5 percent or 
more butterfat, nonfat milk solids, or a 
combination of the two. Under this bill, 
imports would be held to an amount 
equivalent to the 1961-65 average. 

In light of the present crisis facing our 
Nation’s farmers today, particularly 
their inability to obtain a reasonable 
price from consumers for their products, 
coupled with the continuing policy of 
importing agricultural products to com- 
pete in our marketplace with our own 
ample supply of such products, legisla- 
tive action at an early date is imperative. 

Another problem for our dairy farmers 
has been created by the action of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare permitting what is called whole 
fish concentrate to be marketed from 
this Nation’s foodshelves. Mr. Speaker, 
I would not want my remarks on this sub- 
ject of fish protein to be misinterpreted 
to mean that I oppose progress in any 
area. Surely with the world population 
explosion and the urgent need to dis- 
cover new sources of food and to develop 
more nutritious diets at a cost within the 
reach of all, it is reasonable for us to do 
all the research possible, looking toward 
meeting the nutritional needs of genera- 
tions yet unborn. But I doubt the 
necessity or advisability of prematurely 
promoting the use of whole fish protein 
for use by American families which gains 
official support by the recent green light 
given by the HEW Department to the 
distribution of whole fish protein con- 
centrates for domestic household use. I 
am alarmed and shocked at this ill- 
advised action for several and diverse 
reasons: 

First. It is my understanding that the 
research in the entire whole fish protein 
program was justified on the basis of our 
desire to assist in feeding the hungry of 
the world. It was conceived and per- 
mitted to be carried on as a project aimed 
to meet the needs of protein for the nutri- 
tionally deficient parts of the world. In 
fact, to quote from the Federal Register, 
volume 32, No. 22, page 1173, column 3: 
“Capable of commercial production at 
cost low enough to be practical value in 
the mitigation of human protein mal- 
nutrition problems,” and again from 
the Federal Register, volume 32, No. 22, 
page 1174, column 1: 

Manufacturing costs will enable the prod- 
uct to be used as an additive to other foods 
cheaply enough to reach the population of 
developing countries. 


J understand that in at least one Asian 
country in which there is great poverty, 
the people would not use the fish flour 
in spite of their hunger because the fish 
flour was not approved by our Govern- 
ment for use for Americans. I have not 
been able to determine whether the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare based their decision to place the 


whole fish protein concentrate on Amer- _ 


ican grocery shelves to allay the fears of 
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those who want our help but who put 
conditions on the United States before 
they will accept our help or whether this 
is just one more move to “break” the 
American farmers and force them to 
accept a politically bureaucratic system 
of controls and regulations. Certainly 
the timing of this action is not very good 
if there is a concern for the farmer. 
There is no question in my mind that the 
U.S. farmer, his economic health, present 
and future, are being used as pawns in 
that vast chess game of foreign policy 
which seems always to give the welfare 
of others in foreign lands precedence 
over our own welfare. I do not want to 
have any of the fine rural citizens in my 
district or anywhere else used by the 
State Department to carry out their un- 
realistic policies of building a socialist 
world at the expense of the economic 
health of this Nation. 

Second. It is disturbing to me to have 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare place on grocery shelves a 
product it does not recommend for gen- 
eral use. The following quote is from 
the Committee on Marine Protein Re- 
source Development: 

In view of the need for good quality pro- 
tein, especially for the physical and mental 
development of preschool children, the like- 
lihood of health benefits from consumption 
of fish protein concentrate by man greatly 
exceeds the risk of any possible tooth dis- 
figurement. (Federal Register, vol. 32, No. 
22, page 1174, column 2.) 


Just what is wrong with the pure food 
proteins in dairy products which carry 
no such harmful side effects? Why 
make available a substitute product 
called whole fish protein concentrate 
which is required to put on its label that 
it contains protein in amounts equiva- 
lent to milk? Why is it necessary to 
justify its use by making reference to 
milk if it is not an effort to make this 
competitive with milk? Cannot the 
whole fish protein concentrate be sold 
on its own merits? These are questions 
begging answers. 

Third. At a time of sagging prices, 
subsidies, price supports, it seems ridicu- 
lous to introduce a competitive product 
for consumption in the United States 
which has not been completely tested and 
which is not on its own merit acceptable 
to the consuming public. 

Fourth. It should be interesting to 
note that dairy products are produced 
in this country. Our farmers can out- 
produce and outsell any farmer in the 
world, given a chance. We have no fear 
even in face of expanding population 
that we will not be self-sufficient in 
terms of food. Over 50 percent of the 
fish consumed in the United States is 
imported. Why should our Government 
encourage use of a product which we are 
not able to supply in sufficient quantities 
on our own? 

There are those who suggest that the 
way to solve the farm problem—the term 
used is “rural poverty“ —is to indus- 
trialize the rural areas, encouraging 
new industry to locate in the country- 
side. This is no solution, rather, ulti- 
mately it will compound the problem. 
More and more good land would be taken 
out of production when there is every 
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indication that the world needs to pro- 
duce more and more food. The farmer 
is interested in serving his fellow man by 
supplying him food at reasonable prices 
and the U.S. farmer is doing an excel- 
lent job of it. He does not want to have 
his land turned into an industrial area. 
He asks only that his Government does 
not throw roadblocks along his road of 


progress. 

The U.S. farmer deserves a better deal. 
His Government should be a cooperat- 
ing partner in helping him attain a bet- 
ter life. Certainly, his Government 
should not be a taskmaster breaking his 
economic back. 

Destroy the farm economy by wreck- 
ing the farm market through substi- 
tutes, imports, regulations, controls, and 
by relegating the farmer to a position of 
being a mere cog in the foreign policy 
machine, and the economy of the Na- 
tion will suffer. We are blessed beyond 
measure with an agricultural business 
that has no peer in any part of the world. 
Why not use our efforts and resources 
and policies to strengthen rather than 
further weaken the source of strength of 
the whole economy? 


CONGRESSMAN HALL INTRODUCES 
DAIRY IMPORT ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Hatt] was 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to place stricter 
controls over the imports of dairy prod- 
ucts, which have been coming into the 
United States at an increasing rate. My 
bill would impose controls on the im- 
portation of all dairy products containing 
5 percent or more butterfat, nonfat milk 
solids, or a combination of the two. It 
would do this by permitting imports in an 
amount equivalent to the 1961-65 aver- 
age. Also it provides that if domestic 
market prices were less than parity, the 
secretary of agriculture would have to 
purchase an amount of domestic dairy 
products corresponding to the amount 
authorized to be imported by any Presi- 
dential order. 

The present turmoil in the dairy in- 
dustry is being caused to a great degree 
by the huge volume of dairy product im- 
ports produced abroad, much of it al- 
legedly under unsanitary conditions. 

Unless something effective is done to 
ease the cost-price squeeze that is driv- 
ing farmers off the land, these problems 
in the American dairy industry will 
continue to escalate. 

The American consumer—as well as 
the farmer—should be deeply concerned 
over this situation. Ever-increasing im- 
ports destroy the balance between supply 
and demand with resulting lower prices 
to dairy farmers. As more and more of 
them go out of business because of high 
imports and lower prices, the supply of 
fluid milk contracts. Ultimately this 
will mean higher prices for the consumer 
because the supply of fluid milk will not 
be able to meet demand, and fluid milk 
is too perishable to be imported. 

The administration’s refusal to act 
under present authority of section 22 of 
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the agriculture adjustment act is one of 
the prime causes of the profitless pros- 
perity that is plaguing our farmers. I 
urge swift action on this legislation. 


THE TEXTILE AND APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Don H. CLAU- 
SEN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to add my remarks to those 
made by my colleagues in the past few 
days in support of immediate controls 
on imports of textiles. 

As a Californian I have a direct inter- 
est in the health and economy of both 
the textile and apparel industries. 

My State is a major producer of wool 
and cotton. Since American mills are 
the only customers of our wool produc- 
ers, and the best customers of our cotton 
producers, it stands to reason that they 
deserve our support. Should they cease 
to exist—the victims of unfair foreign 
competition—we have automatically 
eradicated our domestic market. 

California has a flourishing apparel 
industry, and the rising figures of im- 
ported apparel injure not only the Cali- 
fornia makers, but also the mills and 
fiber producers. 

We cannot afford to stand by and view 
the decimation of industries so vital to 
the economy and so basic to the military 
strength of this Nation. 

This appeal has been made on both 
sides of the aisle, and rightly so, for the 
administration has said that it would 
place reasonable limitations on imported 
wool products, and to date they have 
not been achieved. 

On March 1 on the Senate side the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island, long 
a leader in the efforts to gain such con- 
trols, urged the administration to live up 
to its own policy. I congratulate Sena- 
tor Pastore for his forthright discussion 
of this matter and I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse his recommendations for prompt 
action now. 

Wool product imports are at record or 
near record levels as are imports of cot- 
ton products and manmade fiber prod- 
ucts. The recent downturn in the tex- 
tile industry, affecting employment and 
profits, is in large measure due to this 
unabated flood of imports. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM] and the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] have led the 
House group in importuning the Presi- 
dent to match his words with action. 

I I want to be included among those leg- 
islators who, be they Democrats or Re- 
publicans, support action to salvage in- 
dustries so vital to the national economy. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge immedi- 
ate implementation of the commitment 
made by this administration. Our peo- 
ple are deserving of better treatment. 
This constant threat from outside 
sources is the straw that is breaking the 
camel’s back” as hard-working American 
citizens strive to provide their share of 
the Nation’s needed food and fiber, while 
sida only a fair return on their invest- 
ment. 
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RUSSIAN FISHING TRAWLER WITH- 
IN OUR COASTAL FISHING ZONE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. PoLtocxk] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just been advised that a few hours ago, 
for the second time within a month, the 
Coast Guard Cutter Storis has seized a 
Russian fishing vessel for illegally fish- 
ing in the contiguous exclusive fishing 
zone of the United States. 

The stern trawler STRM 8457 was 
sighted 5.5 miles east of Seal Cape, about 
100 miles south of the earlier seizure, 
southwest of the Shumagin Islands. The 
178-foot vessel was sighted by a Coast 
Guard aircraft on a routine fishing zone 
patrol. The vessel refused an order in 
Russian to heave to and headed for open 
international waters. It was overtaken 
by the Cutter Storis following in hot pur- 
suit, and an armed prize crew boarded to 
take control, ordering that the trawler 
proceed to Kodiak under seizure, where 
the captain and crew will be arraigned. 
Each member of the crew is subject to a 
$10,000 fine and 1 year of imprisonment; 
the vessel is subject to confiscation; and 
the cargo and fish are likewise subject to 
confiscation. 

In a gesture of good faith several weeks 
ago we released the first violating Rus- 
sian fishing vessel and crew and merely 
fined the skipper $5,000. Obviously, the 
Soviet Union has no intention of abiding 
by the recent agreement, and intends to 
engage in a series of violations to test 
our determination and mettle. We 
should make our position abundantly 
clear by exacting the maximum penalty 
on every count. 


PEACE CORPS’ SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, 6 
years ago this month, the world witnessed 
the beginning of a bold, new approach 
to American foreign aid and assistance. 
On March 1, 1961, President Kennedy 
issued Executive Order No. 10924, which 
established the Peace Corps on a tem- 
porary basis, later to be made permanent 
through the enactment of Public Law 
87-293. 

In these few years, over 20,000 Amer- 
icans have served, or are serving, 2-year 
tours of duty as teachers, farmers, com- 
munity development workers, health 
workers, and a wide variety of other oc- 
cupations. It was to these Americans 
that President Kennedy was referring 
when he said: 

Neither money nor technical assistance 
+». can be our only weapon against pov- 
erty. In the end, the crucial effort is one of 
purpose—requiring not only the fuel of fi- 
nance but the torch of idealism. And noth- 
ing carries the spirit of American idealism 
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more effectively to the far corners of the 
earth than the Peace Corps, 


In noting the Peace Corps’ sixth an- 
niversary, I am particularly proud of the 
role being played by the State of New 
York. Today, we are second only to 
California in producing these interna- 
tionally minded citizens, and New York 
has been first in the Nation to take the 
lead in recognizing the potential of the 
returned volunteer. 

One of the Corps’ adjuncts is its school 
partnership program. Under this pro- 
gram, an American school provides funds 
to defray construction costs and the 
overseas community provides the land, 
construction, labor, and teacher under 
the supervision of Peace Corps volunteers 
serving in the area. I am very pleased 
to note that two schools in my district— 
Edgemont High School in Greenburgh 
and Pleasantville High School in Pleas- 
antville—have expressed interest in this 
program and are currently raising the 
needed funds. 

The Peace Corps has come a long way 
since those hectic days in early 1961, 
when just a handful of us occupied 
cramped quarters over on Connecticut 
Avenue and there were no volunteers, 
but simply plans. The Corps has grown, 
not only in the number of volunteers, but 
in the countries where these men and 
women are working and in the types of 
activities in which they are engaged. As 
we saw in the Corps’ fifth annual report, 
volunteers’ activities stretch from the 
hot and humid tropical rain forests of 
Africa to the sophisticated and technical 
television studios in Bogota. 

Every day, thousands of American 
Peace Corps volunteers are providing a 
real and valid demonstration of an 
American worker in action—a new breed 
of man coming to a foreign country to 
teach, not rule. They are encouraging 
and inspiring the growth of understand- 
ing among people in a direct and per- 
sonal way. In addition, they are an im- 
portant force in setting the pattern and 
laying the foundation for economic 
growth. They are able to provide the 
desperately needed guidance, skill, and 
training which can overcome the im- 
balance between physical debilitation 
and physical well-being, between igno- 
rance and knowledge, between starvation 
and sustenance. The United States has 
been given the leadership in man’s quest 
for peace for his neighbor, and the Peace 
Corps is assisting thousands of people in 
the world’s developing nations to help 
themselves in their struggle for health, 
prosperity, knowledge, and physical and 
moral well-being. f 

This is not, however, a one-way media. 
By living and working with the people of 
other countries, by sharing their hard- 
ships, by learning their language, and by 
understanding their institutions and cul- 
tures, Peace Corps volunteers are gaining 
an experience which will be an integral 
part of their lives, something which they 
will be able to impart to the future. 

I am very proud, Mr. Speaker, in hav- 
ing had the opportunity to take part in 
developing the Peace Corps, and I be- 
lieve that all of us should be thankful 
that these valiant Americans are willing 
to forgo physical comfort and large sal- 
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aries in order to devote 2 years of their 
lives to assisting their fellow man. 

On Sunday, an excellent editorial ap- 
peared in the New York Times on the 
Peace Corps’ work. I insert it here- 
with for inclusion into the RECORD: 

[From New York Times, Mar. 19, 1967] 

REPORT ON THE PEACE CORPS 


In the case of the Peace Corps, familiarity 
has bred the sort of public indifference that 
goes with the acceptance of an established 
institution. The corps’ fifth annual report 
was submitted to Congress by President 
Johnson recently with almost no general 
attention, 

Imaginative ideas are rare in any age. 
This one was first put forward by Senator 
John F. Kennedy a few weeks after he won 
the Democratic party nomination in 1960. 
The Peace Corps began operating the fol- 
lowing June when he was President. By now, 
more than 20,000 Americans have served; 
and over 7,000 have completed overseas 
tours. 

The Peace Corps attracts unusual young 
men and women who enjoy the unique ex- 
perience of immersing themselves for two 
years or more in an alien culture. The basic 
service they perform in underdeveloped re- 
gions is “to help people of these countries 
meet their needs for trained manpower.” In 
a world where the United States is not gen- 
erally popular, partly because of Vietnam 
and partly because its immense wealth and 
power arouse suspicions of “imperialist” 
designs, the Peace Corps workers are the 
best kind of diplomats. 

They are in no sense a brainwashed outfit. 
Last month, hundreds of former members 
asked Mr. Johnson to stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

As the annual report just issued points 
out, the biggest contribution in the Peace 
Corps comes from educated middle- and 
upper-class citizens. They help the United 
States by doing practical, useful, unselfish 
and much-needed work in uncomfortable 
circumstances and for very little pay, 

It was an act of faith to believe that 
thousands of young Americans would be 
willing to volunteer. With a sixth anniver- 
sary approaching, the Peace Corps deserves 
attention and applause, and what is more 
important, money and support. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—XXXVII 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
I have discussed the various reasons why 
universal military training and univer- 
sal national service are not acceptable 
alternatives to the present draft law. 
Another alternative is to keep the basic 
framework of the selective service sys- 
tem and its philosophy intact, but greatly 
modify the procedures for selection of 
inductees. This is, of course, what has 
been recommended by the President’s 
National Advisory Commission on Selec- 
tive Service and the course that the ad- 
ministration has chosen to follow. 

The adoption of a revised selective 
service law still leaves unresolved the 
future goals of this Nation with respect 
to its military recruitment policies, un- 
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less, of course, we do approve of the phi- 
losophy which guides these policies. Are 
we, however, to be completely satisfied 
with a refurbishing of what essentially 
still will remain a compulsory method of 
obtaining manpower for our Armed 
Forces? Are we willing to accept com- 
pulsion as a normal occurrence in the 
American way of life? 

It is to these questions that I shall 
address myself in forthcoming remarks. 


TRANSPORTATION EMERGENCIES 
DUE TO STRIKES 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA Garza] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, of 
the many problems affecting this Gov- 
ernment, there are always diligent Mem- 
bers of Congress who are looking for the 
proper answer. 

My fellow Texas colleague, J. J. 
PICKLE, of Austin, has prominently dis- 
played this affirmativeness with the in- 
troduction of legislation which author- 
izes a solution for transportation emer- 
gencies developing from strikes. 

In a recent editorial, the Washington 
Post upholds Mr. PicKir’s recommenda- 
tions. Here is what the Post says: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 17, 1967] 

It is gratifying to see that the problem of 
emergencies resulting from strikes is getting 
some thoughtful attention this year, at least 
in the transportation field. Representative 
J. J. Pickle of Texas has introduced a bill 
that would substantially modify the proce- 
dures under the Railway Labor Act. Mr. 
Pickle recognizes the need for additional 
power in the Government to cope with these 
situations and seeks to provide it with a 
minimum impingement upon free collective 
bargaining. 

Under his bill the Mediation Board would 
notify the President if, in its judgment, a 
dispute between a railroad or airline and its 
employes should threaten to deprive any sec- 
tion of the country of essential transporta- 
tion service. The President would then have 
a choice of procedures. He could appoint an 
emergency board or a special board to inves- 
tigate the dispute. If he should prefer the 
emergency board route, he could direct the 
board to outline the facts behind the dis- 
pute and to make recommendations for a 
settlement within a period of 60 days, with 
the right to extend the period for another 
60 days. 

Work would continue during that time 
and for 30 days thereafter. If no settle- 
ment had been reached at the end of the 
“cooling-off period,” the President could 
send the report to Congress and ask for leg- 
islation; or he could put the working con- 
ditions recommended by the board into effect 
for up to 120 days, to allow further time for 
a settlement; or he could notify the parties 
of his intention to name a special board. 
This would be a last-resort measure looking 
toward arbitration. The parties would then 
have 10 days to set up their own board to 
make a final and binding arbitration of the 
dispute. If they should fail to do so, the 
President would name an arbitration board 
of three, with one representative of each side 
and a public member. Its decision would be 
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final and binding for not longer than two 
years, subject only to an appeal to the courts 
grounded on fraud or violation of the law or 
the Constitution. 

Elaborate though it is, this formula has 
many virtues. It would extend the periods of 
mediation if necessary. It would open a 
variety of routes to a solution, thus allow- 
ing flexibility in meeting different situations 
and intensifying pressure for agreement be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to which route 
might be chosen. It would discourage em- 
ployer procrastination for the sake of con- 
tinuing the status quo by putting into effect 
the emergency board’s recommendations, if 
the President so ordered. Finally, it would 
come to compulsory arbitration only if all 
else failed to protect the public interest in 
continued operation of the transportation 
system. 

Of course, any system that may be adopted 
should extend beyond railroads and airlines 
to other industries in which continuous oper- 
ation is essential to the public interest. But 
there may be some advantages in moving one 
step at a time. The hopeful thing about this 
bill is that it may provide a foundation on 
which the Administration can base its own 
request for legislation. The recommenda- 
tions on this subject promised by the White 
House some 14 months ago have not yet been 
forthcoming. If the President’s experts are 
still at odds among themselves, he could at 
least commend to Congress the thoughtful 
work of Mr. Pickle. 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop ol may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, national- 
ism has been described as many things 
by many learned men, sometimes as a 
unifying, inspiring idiom of a given 
group of people, sometimes as the prece- 
dent to aggressiveness and xenophobia. 
To a new or struggling state, nationalism 
has usually been the sine qua non to its 
existence, the lifeblood to its preserva- 
tion. To a nation which has been denied 
the prerogative to choose and to guide 
its own destiny, nationalism is the battle 
cry for independence, the aggregate of 
aspirations and frustrations. Such is the 
case of Byelorussia, a nation of 8 million 
people who we will honor on March 25. 

Late in the 1800’s, a heightened in- 
terest in Byelorussian life and language 
gave form and meaning to people living 
under many different regimes and na- 
tionalities, partitioned and repartitioned 
according to the will and might of 
powerful neighbors. And yet the kernel 
of national consciousness has never been 
stifled or uprooted. Just one example 
among many of the Byelorussian struggle 
is Nasha Niva, a magazine which ap- 
peared about 1906 despite official cen- 
sorship. It embodied the hopes of many 
writers, poets, and enlightened intelli- 
gentsia, at the same time inspiring and 
uplifting the general Byelorussian 
public. 

During the German occupation in 
World War I, Field Marshal von Hinden- 
berg recognized Byelorussian as the offi- 
cial language; thereafter, significant ad- 
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vances were made in educational, cul- 
tural, and social spheres through the 
efforts of the Byelorussian people. On 
March 25, 1918, the Rada of the Byelo- 
russian National Republic proclaimed the 
independence of Byelorussia, thereby 
realizing a long-standing and cherished 


goal. 

Though shortlived, the taste of free- 
dom was enough to inspire many na- 
tionalists and has not languished to this 
day. The Byelorussian spirit has lived 
through the Treaty of Riga, the Soviet 
takeover, Russification and innumerable 
hardships. 

On this 49th anniversary of Byel- 
orussian Independence Day, we wish to 
reassert our encouragement and our 
sympathy to the Byelorussian people. 
We live with the hope that one day their 
aspirations for independence will be 
realized and they will come to know the 
freedom we value so highly in the United 
States of America. 


NEWARK’S TRIBUTE TO CRISPUS 
ATTUCKS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop mol may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on March 
12, I had the great honor to participate 
in ceremonies honoring the memory of 
Crispus Attucks, the Negro-American 
patriot who was the first to give his life 
in the struggle that was to become the 
American Revolution. 

The observance in Newark was an in- 
spiring occasion to me and to the 15,000 
men, women, and children who watched 
the ceremonies, and to the 5,000 march- 
ers who participated in the parade. 

At this time I would like to insert the 
press description of this important 
event, and to include the remarks I was 
privileged to deliver at this historic 
observance: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star Ledger, Mar. 
13, 1967] 
Some 5,000 Manch To Honor Hero Crispus 
Arrucks 
(By James MeHugh) 

The sun smiled yesterday on some 15,000 
persons who lined Newark’s Broad Street to 
watch 5,000 marchers step off a salute to 
Crispus Attucks. 

The marchers were guided by a red stripe, 
painted down the center of the street, to 
commemorate the death of Attucks, the run- 
away slave who was the first victim of the 
“Boston Massacre” on March 5, 1770. 

The three-hour parade was dedicated to 
the Gold Star Mothers of the soldiers who 
lost their lives in South Vietnam. 

BIGGEST YET 

More than twice the number of marchers 
participated this year than last year, ac- 
cording to parade officials. 

Capt. Roscoe F. Jennings of the New Jer- 
sey National Guard was the general chair- 
man of the Crispus Attucks Day Parade 
Committee. 

Speaking at the reviewing stand in front 
of City Hall, Jennings set the tone of all 
the remarks made at the parade. 
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“While the American Negro represents 
only 10 per cent of our nation’s population, 
hie participation on the battlefield has more 
than doubled,” Jennings said. 

“In recent years, like Crispus Attucks, he 
has fallen in the continuing struggle for 
liberty and freedom for all races and reli- 
gions,” he said. 

John A. Thomas of Newark, founder of 
the Crispus Attucks Society, said “we must 
dedicate this day to the little people who 
made the parade a living reality.” 

Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio of Newark said 
“I am particularly proud of the theme of 
the parade ... that we are marching in 
pride and not protest.” 

Raymond A. Brown, former president of 
the Jersey City Chapter of NAACP was the 
guest speaker. 

“There is a brand new ritual for fighting 
the modern day battle and Negroes are win- 
ning the fight,” Brown said. 


LEADER TRIBUTE 


He listed a number of Negro civic leaders 
such as Essex County Freeholder Director 
Charles Matthews, Newark Central Ward 
Councilman Irvine I, Turner and Council- 
man-at-large Calvin West as persons who 
have fought and won. 

“They represent the modern revolution,” 
Brown said. “Much of what is said about 
Crispus Attucks is absolute nonsense. No- 
body really knows too much about him.” 

“Crispus Attucks got shot and I don't rec- 
ommend that to anyone,” Brown said. “He 
was a revolutionary person of revolutionary 
mind and wouldn’t submit to slavery.” 


FOUGHT INJUSTICE 


“In many ways Crispus Attucks reminds 
me of our times,” Brown said. “He was a 
member of a mob protesting injustice.” 

Among the dignitaries on the reviewing 
stand were Rep. Peter W. Rodino (D-10th), 
Rep. Joseph G. Minish (D-Iith), Essex 
County Sheriff LeRoy J. D’Aloia, State Sen. 
Nicholas T. Fernicola (D-Essex), East Orange 
Councilman Thomas Cook, Orange Council- 
man Ben Jones and Assembly Speaker Paul 
Policastro (D-Essex) . 

The day was off with a somber note when 
George Smith, 67, of 299 N. 5th St., Newark, 
a civilian member of the Newark Police De- 
partment band collapsed of an apparent 
heart attack in the line of march. He died 
later at St. Michael's Hospital. 


LEAD PARADE 


A motorcycle unit of the police department 
led the parade followed by the mounted po- 
lice and a United States Marine Corps color 
guard, 

Seventeen floats representing a facet in life 
in Newark or commemorating the death of 
Crispus Attucks were in the line of march. 

Police estimated between 15,000 to 20,000 
persons lined the parade route which ended 
at Washington Park. 

Timothy Still of 45 17th Ave., Newark, was 
the grand marshal and Mrs. Mattie Hattie L. 
Coppock of 229 Broadway, Newark, was the 
deputy. 

John H. Brown was the parade adjutant. 

George Haney, Newark stockbroker, an- 
nounced he is sponsoring a contest for the 
best essay on Crispus Attucks from elemen- 
tary school students. 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN PETER W. RODINO 

AT Crispus Arrucks PARADE, Newark, N. J., 

Manch 12, 1967 


Today most of us are quick to acknowledge 
the importance of liberty and justice in our 
way of life. We call them basic rights, and 
we take for granted the idea that they are 
the twin pillars upon which our democracy 
rests. We know that without liberty or Jus- 
tice, democracy cannot exist, just as a roof 
cannot stand without walls to support it. 

Many years ago, however, in those early days 
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when America was still a collection of colo- 
nies ruled by an abusive monarch, few men 
understood and appreciated those powerful 
concepts, liberty and justice. 

One of the rare exceptions among men in 
that long ago, one of the few who grasped 
the full meaning and significance of those 
concepts was Crispus Attucks. 

An American Negro and a patriot, Crispus 
Attucks was the first to give his blood and 
the first to lose his life in what was destined 
to become the American War for Independ- 
ence. 

Historians tell us that he was the accepted 
leader of a group that caught the deadly 
gunfire of British soldiers on the night of 
March 5th, 1770. 

The horror of that evening is remembered 
as the Boston Massacre. It dates the be- 
ginning of the lone, courageous struggle 
against tyranny that would lead to the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the defeat of the 
British Redcoats and the birth of a demo- 
cratic United States of America, 

Through the passing decades, Bostonians 
have faithfully observed the anniversary of 
that turning point in history, paying de- 
served tribute to those Americans who lost 
their lives in the terrible blood bath that 
was the Boston Massacre. 

And through the years, eminent histo- 
rians and famed poets have joined in the 
praise of the great American Negro, the 
patriot Crispus Attucks, and the role he 
played in that unforgettable moment of 
truth. 

John Adams, describing Attucks as he led 
his group of Americans from Dock Square to 
King Street, wrote that he was “almost a 
giant in stature.” 

Today, as we who celebrate the cause of 
freedom honor his memory, it seems fitting 
and proper to bring John Adams’ descrip- 
tion up to date. 

I should like to state it this way: 

Almost a giant in stature, Crispus Attucks 
was more than a giant in patrotism, in cour- 
age and in leadership, at a critical moment 
in history when these qualities were most 
needed to keep alive the dreams of democ- 
racy and the vision of liberty and justice for 
all. 


WILLIAM R. RIVKIN—A DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVANT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMAs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to a personal friend and a distinguished 
servant of the United States, the Hon- 
orable William R. Rivkin, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Senegal and Gambia, who died 
this week following a heart attack at the 
Embassy residence in Dakar. 

I first became acquainted with Bill 
Rivkin in 1955 when I was a member of 
the staff of Adlai E. Stevenson in Chi- 
cago. Bill Rivkin was an active mem- 
ber of the Young Democrats in Chicago 
and in the State and national organi- 
zations, and he was particularly active 
in the group that worked in the 
first presidential campaign of Adlai 
Stevenson. 

In 1956 Mr. Rivkin was deputy direc- 
tor of Mr, Stevenson’s presidential cam- 
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paign, and in 1960 he served as coordi- 
nator of the campaign for the presidency 
of John F. Kennedy in six States of the 
Midwest. 

Mr. Rivkin was for many years an inti- 
mate friend of Vice President HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, who is godfather to one of 
his sons. 

Evidence of the high regard in which 
President Kennedy held Bill Rivkin is 
that the President named him U.S. Am- 
bassador to Luxembourg, and an indica- 
tion of the high esteem in which Presi- 
dent Johnson held Mr. Rivkin is that the 
President named him Ambassador to 
both African nations last December. 

Mr. Speaker, William R. Rivkin was an 
outstanding lawyer, an outstanding 
Army officer and an outstanding repre- 
sentative of our country abroad. 

Yet those of us who came to know Bill 
Rivkin well will remember him best for 
his love of politics, his warmth of per- 
sonality, his keen intellect, and the 
depth of his commitment to public 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, in the death of William 
R. Rivkin, many of us have lost a good 
friend, and our country has lost a dis- 
tinguished public servant. To his wife 
Enid and their four children and to 
all his family, I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, we commemorate that one 
brief moment in 1918 when the Byelo- 
russian National Council declared inde- 
pendence. The Byelorussian people 
were at long last to determine their own 
and separate destiny. For the few re- 
maining months of 1918 these brave 
people were able to live under the sov- 
ereignty of their own choice. 

Then, as fate decreed for many of her 
sister nations, Byelorussia was ruthless- 
ly crushed by the first of the Red army. 
Sporadic rebellion continued for years, 
showing an immense bravery in the face 
of overwhelming armed might. The So- 
viet Government met this opposition 
with increased force and the attempt to 
wipe the memory of freedom from the 
minds of the people of Byelorussia was 
intensified. 

We may take justifiable pride in the 
fact that American Presidents have al- 
ways vigorously advocated the cause of 
self-determination. I am particularly 
proud that President Wilson, a fellow 
New Jerseyite, is remembered as a leading 
expounder of the freedom of choice. But 
today we have a new source of pride. 
President Johnson by his policies in 
South Vietnam is again coming to the 
aid of self-determination. And again, I 


might add, in the face of overt Com- 
munist aggression—though it be of a 
different kind. 
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I think today we should reaffirm our 
basic commitment to the protection of 
any nation threatened with an abroga- 
tion of right to self-determination. To- 
day in Byelorussia we can see the result 
of this denial. Self-determination is a 
right which all civilized nations should 
recognize. Yet, some still refuse. 

I join my colleagues today in remind- 
ing the Soviet leaders of this fact, and 
in expressing the hope that the time 
when the Byelorussian people shall be 
able to express and exercise this right 
will and must be assured to them. 

I, along with my colleagues, look for- 
ward to the day when Byelorussia and 
all nations once again become independ- 
ent and able to exercise the sovereignty 
which all American Presidents have so 
ably defended. 


TRIBUTE TO ST. PATRICK 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday evening, March 17, 
I had the pleasure of attending the 118th 
annual banquet of the St. Patrick So- 
ciety of Brooklyn. The chaplain of the 
society, the Reverend Daniel A. Gilroy, 
spoke of the affection and appreciation 
we of Irish heritage have for St. Patrick, 
the Apostle of Ireland. 

Father Gilroy, who is pastor of St. 
Francis of Assisi Church, Long Island 
City, N.Y., recalled events of St. Patrick’s 
early years and his heroic deeds as a 
priest and bishop. I would like to share 
with my colleagues the excellent tribute 
to St. Patrick by Father Gilroy: 

THE Day WE CELEBRATE 

We are gathered here this evening to dis- 
play, in our own fashion, the affection and 
appreciation we have for St. Patrick the 
Apostle of Ireland. The writers of the Lives 
of the Saints would refer to today as his 
birthday, the day he departed from this 
world to enter the Eternal precincts of God's 
Presence. We appreciate that beautiful 
manner of expression but we who are still 
on earth and who are the inheritors of his 
legacy can only think of it as St. Patrick's 
Day—a day of great rejoicing and a day full 
of Gratitude for what he has left us. 

It matters not where St. Patrick was born, 
be it Britain or Gaul. Unfortunately, we 
only know a few bare facts from his own 
written account, called his Confessions, of 
his origin and of his early life until his 
enslavement as a captive among those people 
who inhabited the Emerald Isle and were 
known as Celts. 

Long before the Advent of Christ, the 
Celts were a great and conquering people. 
But the tide of fortune turned against them 
and their destiny for many centuries had 
been to suffer wrongs rather than inflict 
them. The tradition of the Celt has been 
one of beauty in the decorative arts and in 
lyric poetry, of vivid imagination in litera- 
ture, of devotion to ideals rather than ma- 
terial gain, of vitality and the will to survive 
and, as we know, courage in battle too. These 
traits of the race are still a characteristic 
that has weathered the test of time or the 
corrosion of oppression and to these traits 
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St. Patrick contributed his own gifts and his 
own influence. 

We all know something of the story of the 
boyish Patrick’s capture by a band of Celtic 
Pirates and of his days as a slave boy to the 
Ulster Druid Milcho. His lonely days watch- 
ing herd and his nightly vigils of prayer well 
prepared him for the years of study in mo- 
nastic silence and solitude where he prepared 
for the priesthood so that he could return 
to Ireland as a bearer of the “Good News” 
of Salvation Through Christ. He was ever 
driven on with the fervor of one divinely 
summoned to be an Apostle, as was Paul, the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, for frequently his 
night's rest was broken by visions of the 
Voice of Ireland in a letter pleading with 
him to return to them, 

To the few known facts of Patrick's early 
years there can be added his heroic deeds as 
a priest and bishop who traveled across fields 
and bogs, who climbed mountains or pene- 
trated forests, who forded loughs or rivers 
seeking out the Artisan and the Warrior, the 
plowman and the herdsman, the peasant and 
the king. To them he preached Christ, for 
them he built churches or monasteries and 
to bishops and priests from among their own 
he entrusted his beloved children in Christ 
and their Salvation. As a legacy he be- 
queathed to them something of his own de- 
sire and fervor and dedication to bring that 
faith to others. 

The wife of an American Ambassador to 
Ireland, Alice Boyd Stockdale, in one of her 
poems about Ireland, expresses the heritage 
from Patrick in these words. 


“Sunk beneath these ancient walls, the grains 
of Christianity 
Spread their roots thro Eire’s Hills flowering 
for humanity 


And from gray pods—the priests—like birds 
Carry the seeds of the Holy Words.” 


Possibly as a result of his own years of 
captivity on Ireland’s Soil and his yearning 
for freedom, Patrick bestowed on his spiritual 
children a very deep sense of the liberty of 
man, a sense that resulted in their own long, 
and frequently discouraging, struggle for 
Independence. This sense of liberty also 
committed them to join with people of other 
lands in their fight to be free and to preserve 
their freedom, From one end of the world to 
another no country fighting for the right 
to be free has lacked a Son of Erin as a 
National Hero. There have been The Wild 
Geese on The Continent, an O'Higgins in 
Chile, a Commodore Barry and General 
Sheridan in the U.S.A. Legislatures, Parlia- 
ments and various halls of law-makers have 
echoed to the eloquent voices of the Sons 
of Ireland pleading the cause of men's right 
tor freedom and liberty, voices we pray God, 
that may never be silenced or stilled. Their 
love and desire for liberty and freedom has 
as its handmaids tolerance and forgiveness. 

In his confessions St. Patrick asked one 
of the natives a question, “What was it 
that maintained you so in your lives? and 
the answer given to him in reply is part of 
our heritage Truth in our hearts—and 
strength in our arms—and fulfillment in our 
tongues’.” To this Patrick added for us the 
Faith of Christ and the love of free men. 
We are so grateful for all this that is part 
of us that we the children of St. Patrick 
sing in our hearts—All Praise to St. Patrick, 
God's gift to our People. 

To each one of you I would say in Irish 
tonight, Dia is Muire dhuit agus padraig— 
God, Mary and Patrick be with you. 


THE CHALLENGE OF WATER RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN IN- 
DIANA 
Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that among the resi- 
dents of the Ninth Congressional District 
of Indiana there is a rising tide of sup- 
port for sound development of our water 
resources. 

To sustain this concern for proper 
water management, I have called a con- 
ference in Scottsburg, Ind., April 1, 1967, 
for all persons interested in water re- 
source development in the Ninth Con- 
gressional District. We are bringing to- 
gether the top regional authorities on 
water resource development to report on 
the status of projects under construction 
and in planning. 

Recently, I mailed a questionnaire to 
each Ninth District family, asking for 
opinions on national, international, and 
local issues. The returns show they con- 
sider the development of water resources 
to be one of the most pressing and im- 
mediate local problems. 

They believe as I do that the proper 
management of water resources is the 
key to the economic growth of the dis- 
trict and the well-being of present and 
future generations. 

This awareness and concern has 
brought a new interest in water and 
sanitation projects. In the Ninth Dis- 
trict three multipurpose reservoirs are 
now in the planning or construction 
stages. Two more are soon to be con- 
sidered for authorization; two watershed 
projects have been completed. Four 
more are under construction and 11 are 
in the planning stage; 14 rural water 
systems are now in operation, providing 
a safe, dependable supply for 4,643 fami- 
lies and 25 schools. Two water systems 
and one sewer system are under con- 
struction and another 97 community ap- 
plications and 22 inquiries for water and 
sanitation systems have been submitted 
to the Farmers Home Administration for 
grants and loans. 

This ground swell of interest and action 
in the development of water resources is 
part of a nationwide concern with con- 
servation, the third such surge of public 
interest in this country’s history, accord- 
ing to a recent publication of the Depart- 
ment of Interior entitled “The Third 
Wave—America’s New Conservation.” 

This concern comes none too quickly. 

NATURAL ENVIRONMENT THREATENED 

The pressures of an exploding popula- 
tion, expanding industrialization, more 
leisure time, and the burgeoning urban 
centers across the country all have placed 
enormous demands on our water, woods, 
wildlife and fresh air. 

Man has dug roads, leveled forests, 
gouged the earth for its minerals, sliced 
through the verdant plains with concrete 
highways, polluted his water supplies and 
left growing mounds of debris on the 
countryside. 

These are the inevitable consequences 
of an advanced and affluent society 
which spews great quantities of wastes 
and spent products which pollute the 
air and poison the water. We have de- 
veloped an increasingly sophisticated 
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way of life, which calls for more and 
more of every natural resource to sus- 
tain it. Fortunately, the Nation is awak- 
ening to the necessity of improving our 
overcrowded environment. The third 
wave is building. 

Water is the primary concern in our 
efforts to conserve and revitalize our en- 
vironment, It is an increasingly precious 
resource for several reasons. 

POPULATION AND URBANIZATION 

The amount of rainfall in the United 
States, an average of 30 inches, remains 
about the same from year to year. But 
this country’s population is growing at 
a phenomenal rate. There were 150 mil- 
lion Americans in 1950; there are 200 
million today, and by 1980, there will be 
260 million. 

By the year 2000, there will be 10.5 
million Indiana residents as compared to 
the current population of about 4.9 mil- 
lion, and Indiana will have a population 
density of 289 persons per square mile, 
compared with 135 persons per square 
mile today. 

More and more people are crowding 
into less and less space, both in Indiana 
and in the Nation, as the move from 
rural to urban areas continues. In the 
United States, nearly half of our people 
live in the cities on a land area of roughly 
1.5 percent of the total area of the coun- 
try, and more are on the way. 

CONSUMPTION 

Americans are consuming and using 
water at an accelerating pace. Today’s 
water consumption in the United States 
is nearly 400 billion gallons each day. 
The average daily use per capita has in- 
creased as our standards of living, and 
cleanliness, have increased. We used 600 
gallons per capita each day in 1900, 1,100 
gallons in 1950 and 1,500 gallons in 1960. 
By 1980 each man, woman, and child in 
this country will be using 2,300 gallons 
of water each day. 

Industry, which considers water its 
No. 1 raw material, has increased its 
use of water 11 times since 1900. Amer- 
ican manufacturers use 160 billion gal- 
lons of water each day. By 1980, this 
— jump to 394 billions of gallons each 

ay. 

Agriculture uses more water, too. Ir- 
rigation requires 141 billion gallons of 
water each day, compared to only 22.2 
billion gallons in 1900. 

In Indiana, we use about 12 billion gal- 
lons of water each day. In 1950, the 
average daily municipal water consump- 
tion rate was 120 gallons per capita. In 
1975 it is expected to amount to about 
174 gallons per capita—an increase of 
45 percent. 

Water requirements for Hoosiers not 
on a public water system amounted to 75 
million gallons per day in 1954. This re- 
quirement is expected to increase to 148 
million gallons per day by 1975. 

Presently, industry in Indiana is using 
about 2.6 billion gallons of water each 
day. 

By 1980, this country will be using vir- 
tually all of the 650 billion gallons of wa- 
ter which are recoverable each day by 
our existing methods. It is estimated 
that by the year 2,000 our needs will have 
oar te to 1,000 billion gallons each 
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WATER SHORTAGE 


There is plenty of water. The problem 
is not so much a shortage as a blind fall- 
ure to conserve and manage water. Wa- 
ter, as found in nature, is a fugitive, 
migratory resource. Too frequently it is 
not available in sufficient quantity, or 
acceptable quality, at the time and the 
place we need it. 

The drought and subsequent water 
shortage in the northeast and particu- 
larly New York City in the last 2 years 
has focused attention on our water man- 
agement problems. In 1965, the North- 
east walked on the edge of disaster. The 
experts tell us that there is sufficient wa- 
ter in the east, but that many of the 
sources have become polluted and no 
longer usable. 

The drought year of 1953 caused some 
1,100 of the 16,750 public water systems 
in this country to place restriction on 
the use of water. That year, all but 
three States reported water shortages. 

Across the country, there are reports 
of wells going deeper and deeper to reach 
water, of pipelines stretching further and 
further into the hinterlands to supply 
cities, and of streams receding more and 
more as the demand for water mounts. 

In parts of Mississippi, wells have to 
go 500 feet deeper than the levels at 
which water was found a few years ago. 
The water table near Cheyenne, Wyo., 
has dropped 100 feet in 12 years, and 
wells near Atlantic City, N.J., are 85 feet 
deeper than they were a few years ago. 

In Indiana precipitation averages 30 
inches in the northern parts of the State 
to some 45 inches in the south. 

Sixty-seven percent of the Hoosier 
population uses ground water, as com- 
pared to 17 percent of the national popu- 
lation which uses ground water as its 
source. The rain and the ground water 
together give Indiana an adequate sup- 
ply for most of today’s needs. But we are 
not free from concern. 

Ground water levels have dropped in 
various parts of the State because man 
has made changes on the land to ac- 
celerate the runoff of surface water. 
Overpumping of ground water supplies 
has been reported in such areas as Deca- 
tur, Fort Wayne, Huntington, Marion, 
Muncie, and in numerous community 
areas in southern Indiana. 

Below-normal rainfall in the State in 
the last 2 years has had its effect, both 
in ground water supplies and in low 
streamfiow. 

This effect is being felt especially in 
southeastern Indiana and the ninth dis- 
trict, where, for the most part, ground 
water supplies are substandard. All but 
Shelby County of the 17 counties of the 
ninth district are underlaid wholly or 
in part with shale and limestone which 
has poor water potential. Cisterns and 
= are the major water supply source 

areas and these sources are 
quickly affected by variances in rainfall. 

Tn the dry summer months, water is 
hauled to many rural homes in the dis- 
trict where cisterns have been depleted. 

On the other hand, our riverbeds—the 
Ohio, the Whitewater, the White, the 
Muscatatuck—are underlain with water- 
rich sand and gravel formations, where 
wells with yields of several hundreds of 
gallons per minute can be developed. 
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We have water, if we can store it, dis- 
tribute it and keep from polluting it. 
Water management is the solution to our 
water problems of flooding, pollution, 
shortage in supply. 

By the year 2000, 28 States—Indiana 
among them—will face water shortages 
unless we begin managing our water now. 

“You never miss the water ’til the well 
runs dry,” goes the old adage. We must 
plan and work now, so that the wells of 
this State and this Nation do not go dry 
for our children. 

But the shortage of water is not our 
only problem. Sometimes there is too 
much and floods occur. Frequently, our 
water is too dirty to use. 

POLLUTION 

It is ironic that man has learned to 
cope with most of his natural enemies, 
but when it comes to water, he is un- 
able to cope with himself. 

Water is our most abused natural re- 
source. Man has polluted every major 
river system in the United States, and 
that pollution load has increased sixfold 
in the last 60 years. 

The Mississippi turns up millions of 
dead fish each year. The Merrimack has 
turned filthy brown and bubbles like soda 
pop. Scavenger eels in the Hudson cling 
to wastes and even attack sanitary en- 
gineers taking water samples. The Mis- 
souri is sometimes red with blood from 
slaughterhouses and carries gobs as big 
as footballs, 

A survey of Lake Erie showed that in 
the 2,600 square-mile heart of the lake 
there was no dissolved oxygen, and con- 
sequently no desirable aquatic life. 

Most of the beaches on the Great 
Lakes are being closed to swimmers. 
The list of polluted rivers and lakes is 
long and depressing. 

Indiana has pollution problems, too. 
Septic tank effluent is contaminating 
ground water in the suburban areas of 
our cities. The wastes from the indus- 
tries threaten to contaminate ground 
water in Indianapolis, Connersville, Elk- 
hart, Kokomo, and South Bend. Oil- 
field brines in the north-central and 
western sections of the State are con- 
taminating ground water. About 300 
miles of streams in southwestern Indi- 
ana are polluted to some degree by high- 
acid coal mine drainage. The indus- 
trial complex in the Calumet is pouring 
waste into Lake Michigan. 

The Indiana Stream Pollution Board 
reports there are 83 towns with a total 
population of 91,754 persons that are 
pouring either untreated sewage or in- 
adequately treated sewage into our rivers 
and streams. Another 109 smaller com- 
munities, with a total population of 
50,000 persons, have public water sys- 
tems, but no sewer systems. Another 37 
communities have obsolete or overloaded 
treatment plants. 

Of even greater concern are 48 com- 
munities which discharge wastes into 
streams which are so small the water 
cannot assimilate the wastes as they are 
now treated. 

The stream pollution board estimates 
that the cost of updating the State’s 
municipal sewage treatment facilities 
will amount to at least $250 million. 
The bill for cleaning up our industrial 
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sewage problem, not including the mine 
drainage pollution, will be another $150 
million. 

Across the Nation, an annual expendi- 
ture of $800 million for the next 10 years 
is needed to stop the flood of pollution 
from municipal systems. And if we do 
not step up our industrial waste treat- 
ment plant construction, the pollution 
effect on these wastes alone by 1970 will 
be equal to the untreated sewage from 
our entire population. 

It represents an alarming condition 
which has crept quietly and insidiously 
upon the American people, creating a 
growing public outery. 

Indignation is reflected in the number 
of news and magazine articles, increased 
construction of waste treatment plants, 
new legislation such as the Federal Water 
Quality Act of 1965, and by the strength- 
ening of many existing Federal and State 
programs. 

The cost of our carelessness and lack 
of foresight will be staggering. To con- 
quer pollution in the Great Lakes alone 
will cost $20 billion and the total national 
cost is estimated at a whopping $100 
billion. 

PLOODING 

The Nation, and Indiana, are both 
blessed and ravaged by water. 

In an average year, 75,000 Americans 
are driven from their homes by floods. 
The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers re- 
port that flood damages in this country, 
from 1955 through 1965 totaled $3.7 
billion. 

Flood damage in Indiana in those 10 
years totaled $174.3 million. 

And the Engineers tell us that the 
damage figure will continue to increase 
as our growing cities and expanding in- 
dustries continue to move into flood plain 
areas. 

In the Ninth District, we know the 
force of uncontrolled water. 

The most damaging river in the State 
is the east fork of the White River, 
which destroys and damages property 
during its spring rampages at the rate 
of $28,400 per mile from Columbus to its 
juncture with the Muscatatuck. 

All or part of the business district at 
Aurora has been abandoned to the flood 
waters of the Ohio seven times in the 
last 7 years. 

In 1964, 12 of the 14 counties in the 
“old” Ninth District were declared flood 
disaster areas. 

Indiana has 100,000 miles of rivers and 
streams, each of them potentially 
dangerous in the spring months. 

We in Indiana see the cruel paradox 
of flood and drought in the same area 
within a few months’ time. In 1964, 26 
of the State’s 92 counties were declared 
flood disaster areas. Six months later, 
23 of these counties were declared 
drought disaster areas. Eleven of those 
counties hit by both flood and drought 
were in the Ninth District. 

The proper management of our water 
supply becomes the key. Spring’s flood 
waters must be controlled or stored and 
then released in the arid summer 
months. 

THE NEW CONSERVATION 

Americans now recognize the extent 
of our water problem. They deplore 
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the ruination of our water resources and 
they are asking for action. 

A massive conservation effort is under- 
way, calling upon the resources of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments as 
well as private enterprises and organi- 
zations. The present management of 
water resources is as much a function 
of government as is the national defense. 
If either task is rejected, the future of 
the Nation is in jeopardy. 

Local and State sources must do their 
full and fair share, but the major cost 
burden must be borne by the Federal 
Government if the job is going to be com- 
pleted in time to be effective. 

Our water problem will not be solved 
by a single piece of legislation or a single 
dam or a single sewage treatment plant. 
All help, but a broad attack is needed 
and is now being waged. It includes 
multipurpose reservoirs, watershed 
projects, rural water lines, sewer treat- 
ment facilities, and new legislation. 

RESERVOIRS 

Expenditures in this country for the 
public works program of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for fiscal years 1950 
through 1966 totaled more than $16 bil- 
lion. Indiana received $212,751,000 in 
those 25 years. Almost $51 million is in- 
cluded in the Federal budget for public 
works in Indiana for fiscal year 1967, 
which ends next June. 

And much of that expenditure is in 
multipurpose reservoirs, large impound- 
ments of water which prevent flooding in 
the spring months, provide a supply to 
augment streams during the low-flow, 
summer months, create an area of water 
recreation, provide expanded wildlife and 
fishing areas, and make available munic- 


ipal water supplies. From this variety of 
uses comes the term “multipurpose 
reservoir.” 


At the close of 1966, 14 major reservoir 
projects were in varying stages of inves- 
tigation, design, construction, and opera- 
tion in Indiana. The 11 projects which 
are either completed, under construction 
or under design, will control the run-off 
of surface water from some 4,826 square 
miles in the State, provide 2,243,000 acre- 
feet of flood storage space, and offer 38,- 
000 acres of water for recreational use. 

These multi-purpose facilities will cost 
in excess of $200 million, of which the 
State will contribute some $25 million for 
the acquisition of water supply storage 
and for a share of the recreational lands 
and facilities. 

In the Ninth District, the Brookville 
Reservoir is now under construction; the 
Patoka and Clifty Creek Reservoirs have 
received appropriations to prepare for 
construction; the Downeyville and Big 
Blue Reservoirs have been included in 
Interim Report III by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for possible future 
authorization. The Monroe Reservoir, 
which reaches into Lawrence County in 
the district, was completed in December 
1964. 

The Brookville Reservoir, which will 
create a 7,790-acre flood control pool in 
the east fork of the Whitewater River in 
Franklin and Union Counties, will con- 
trol the runoff from a 379-square-mile 
drainage area. In addition to providing 
flood control, the reservoir promises to 
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be a source of water supply for commu- 
nities in the area, and a source of water 
recreation for the metropolitan areas of 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Louisville. 
Total cost of the project is estimated at 
$30,840,000, of which the State has agreed 
to contribute $6,640,000 for water supply 
storage and recreational rights. 

The Patoka Reservoir received appro- 
priation of $325,000 in fiscal year 1967 
for advance engineering and design and 
has been recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget for appropriation of $500,- 
000 for fiscal year 1968 to begin actual 
construction. The reservoir will create 
a flood control pool of 11,760 acres on the 
Patoka River in Dubois, Orange, and 
Crawford Counties. 

It will control the runoff from a drain- 
age area of 168 square miles and will pro- 
vide a source of water supply, water 
quality control, ood control, and recrea- 
tion. The 1966 estimate on the total cost 
is $22,810,000 of which the State is to 
contribute $5,810,000 for water rights 
and recreation. Average annual bene- 
fits in flood control, recreation, and water 
supply are estimated at $2,230,000. 

The Clifty Creek Reservoir, which re- 
ceived appropriation of $100,000 for 
fiscal year 1967 and has been recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget for 
appropriation of $150,000 for fiscal year 
1968 for advance engineering and de- 
sign, is to create a flood control pool of 
2,390 acres in Bartholomew and De- 
catur Counties. It will control the run- 
off from a 140-square-mile drainage 
area. The reservoir will serve the pur- 
poses of flood control, general recreation, 
and enhance fish and wildlife. The esti- 
mated total cost of the project is $15,- 
400,000 of which the State will contribute 
$900,000 for water and recreation rights. 
The average annual benefits from the 
reservoir will run about $1,160,000. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has 
included possible construction of the 
Big Blue Reservoir, above Shelbyville, 
and the Downeyville Reservoir, near 
Greensburg, as a part of its third in- 
terim report. This interim report is is- 
sued as a part of the comprehensive 
study of the water needs of the Wabash 
River Basin, and in conjunction with 
the recommendations of the Wabash 
Valley Interstate Commission. 

The proposed Big Blue Reservoir, on 
the Big Blue River, would create a 5,970- 
acre flood control pool in Rush and Han- 
cock Counties. The cost of the project 
now is estimated to be from $20 to $25 
million. 

The proposed Downeyville Reservoir, 
on the Flatrock River, would create a 
flood control pool of 6,070 acres in Rush 
and Decatur Counties. The cost of the 
project is estimated to be from $25 to 
$30 million. 

The recently completed Monroe Res- 
ervoir, on the Salt Creek in Monroe 
County, has a flood control pool of 18,- 
450 acres and is the largest lake in the 
State. It offers a wide range of recrea- 
tional potentials and has the capability 
of supplying 130 million gallons of water 
a day for area communities. Total cost 
included $6,280,000 in Federal funds and 
$7,380,000 in State funds. 
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WATERSHED PROJECTS 

The small watershed program, admin- 
istered under Public Law 566, was passed 
by Congress in 1954 to provide a pro- 
tection type approach to managing and 
improving the water and related land 
resources in watersheds up to 250,000 
acres. 

The development of a watershed plan 
offers an opportunity for city and rural 
people to join hands in developing their 
soil and water resources for the benefit of 
all. 

If the waters which rush through our 
great river valleys can be captured and 
retained in small impoundments in the 
headwaters, and released gradually as 
needed, flooding will decrease, pollution 
will be diminished, and water supplies 
will be assured. 

Indiana’s total watershed status to 
date includes: 23 watersheds authorized 
for construction—4 now completed—five 
work plans completed, 12 watersheds 
proceeding toward work plan develop- 
ment, seven preliminary investigations 
completed, 36 applications shown need- 
ing assistance, and six projects inactive 
or not feasible. 

Work on seven watersheds now under 
construction in the State showed 35 
dams—six of them multipurpose—had 
been completed and 89.9 miles of chan- 
nel improvement had been done. Now 
under construction or ready to begin 
construction are 19 additional dams—six 
of them multipurpose—and nine channel 
improvement projects. 

Work scheduled on a total of 11 water- 
sheds this fiscal year will cost an esti- 
mated $4,311,726. Indiana has received 
$6,922,891 of Federal expenditures total- 
ing $330,840,351 since the watershed pro- 
gram became law in 1954. 

Eighty-nine applications have been 
made for watershed development in In- 
diana since the program came into 
being. A look at 49 of those 80 appli- 
cations shows the worth of the program 
for Hoosiers. 

These 49 projects cover 400,000 acres 
of bottom land which are subjected to 
flooding on an average of twice to three 
times a year. These floods cause damage 
estimated at $5 million annually. 
Watershed programs in these areas 
could reduce that damage by 75 per- 
cent and enhance municipal water sup- 
plies in the area, provide new habitats 
for wildlife, provide more water for ir- 
rigation, and augment low flow stream 
levels in dry summer months. 

There are 22 watershed projects in 
various stages of development or plan- 
ning wholly or partially within the Ninth 
District. 

An analysis of 14 of these 22 projects 
shows that land treatment practices 
could be installed on 621,068 acres, re- 
quiring 129 dams and 208 miles of chan- 
nel improvements. Forty-five of the 
dams would be multipurpose structures. 

A total of 9,533 acres of water in stor- 
age pools would be created. Flood dam- 
age could be reduced as much as $2 mil- 
lion annually and the average annual 
benefits from these 14 projects would be 
about $3.6 million. 

Total cost of construction would be 
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about $33 million, with the local share 
about $19 million. 

Two watershed programs are now in 
operation in the Ninth District. The Elk 
Creek Watershed in Washington County 
covers 18,020 acres and includes four 
single-purpose flood dams, two multiple 
purpose flood and irrigation dams, one 
flood and fish and wildlife structure, and 
14 miles of channel improvement. Total 
cost was $861,532 and the return of bene- 
fits for each dollar spent is set at $1.89. 

The French Lick watershed on Lost 
River in Orange County covers 21,880 
acres. The project includes three flood- 
water retaining structures, a floodwater 
and wildlife retaining structure and 4.09 
miles of improvement. The total cost of 
the project was $1,084,210 and the return 
of benefits for each dollar spent is esti- 
mated at $1.40. 

Projects underway in the Ninth Dis- 
trict include: 

The Dewitt Creek project in Lawrence 
County; the Muddy Fork of Silver Creek 
project in Clark, Washington, and Floyd 
Counties; the Stucker Fork project in 
Clark, Jefferson, Scott, and Washington 
Counties; and the Twin-Rush Creek 
project in Washington County. 

Watershed projects are being planned 
for: Delaney Creek in Washington 
County; Indian Creek in Clark, Harrison, 
and Floyd Counties; Lost River in 
Orange, Washington, Lawrence, Dubois, 
Martin Counties; Lower Vernon Fork in 
Jennings and Zackson Counties; Upper 
Vernon Fork in Jennings, Ripley, and De- 
catur Counties; East Fork of the White- 
water in Franklin, Fayette, Randolph, 
Union, Wayne Counties; Silver Creek in 
Clark, Scott, and Floyd Counties; Upper 
Big Flatrock in Fayette, Henry, and Rush 
Counties; Upper West Fork of White- 
water in Fayette, Henry, Randolph, and 
Wayne Counties; White Creek in Bar- 
tholomew, Jackson, and Brown Counties; 
and Whitewater River in Fayette and 
Franklin Counties, 

With completion of such projects, the 
Ninth District will become a leader in 
water resource development. 

WATER AND SEWERS 


Indiana now has an investment of 
$397,653,138 in 218 public sewage treat- 
ment works. Of this amount, about $35 
million has been in the form of Federal 
aid. The remainder has been raised lo- 
cally by municipalities. 

The 1967 Indiana General Assembly 
appropriated $8.6 billion for fiscal year 
1968 and 1969 to provide the State’s share 
for the provisions of the Clean Waters 
Restoration Act of 1966. The availabil- 
ity of this State grant money will per- 
mit municipalities to qualify for a higher 
percentage—50 percent—of Federal 
money for sewer works improvements. 

The Stream Pollution Control Board 
estimates that the total annual expendi- 
ture for sewage works in Indiana in the 
next 4 to 5 years should be increased 
from the $25 to $30 million now being 
spent to $50 million annually. 

Municipalities in Indiana have been 
requesting Federal assistance for sew- 
age works improvements at a rate of 
four times the money which is being 
made available. 
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Last year, nearly $28 million was made 
available through the major Federal 
agencies for water and sewage treat- 
ment improvements in Indiana. 

In rural Indiana, water and sewage 
improvements kave been tied closely to 
the Farmers Home Administration pro- 
gram of grants and loans. 

Twenty-six water associations now 
are in operation across the State because 
of assistance from the FHA and are 
serving 6,983 families and 34 schools. 
A total of $8,804,800 has been loaned or 
awarded in outright grants to complete 
this work. 

Twelve more water and sewer systems 
are now under construction under the 
program and will serve an additional 
3,806 families and 14 more schools. 

In the Ninth District, there are 97 
applications and 22 inquiries pending 
with the FHA for water, sewer and plan- 
ning grants and loans. 

Of the 26 rural water associations in 
operation in Indiana, 14 are in the Ninth 
District. They include: the Aberdeen- 
Pate Water Co., Ohio County; the Du- 
pont Water Co., Jefferson County; the 
Geneva Township Water Co., Jennings 
County; the Kent Water Co., Jefferson 
County; the Marysville-Otisco-Nabb, 
Clark County; the North Dearborn Water 
Corp., Dearborn County; the Town of 
Patriot, Switzerland County; the Rural 
Membership Water Corp., Clark County; 
the Rykers Ridge Water Co., Jefferson 
County; the Silver Creek Rural Corp., 
Clark County; the Tri-Township Water 
Corp., Dearborn County; the Vienna 
Water Co., Scott County; the Washing- 
ton Township Water, Clark County; and 
the Watson Rural Water Co., Clark 
County. 

These units comprise 54 percent of all 
such systems under FHA grants and 
loans in Indiana, as compared to 22 per- 
cent for the district in January 1965. 

These rural water associations in op- 
eration in the district now provide a safe, 
dependable supply for 4,643 families and 
25 schools. Systems under construction 
for both water and sewage service will 
provide for an additional 1,472 families 
and five schools in the district. 

In fact, the largest rural water asso- 
ciation loan in the United States was 
made to the North Lawrence Water 
Corp., Lawrence County, $1,887,000 for 
a water system to serve 1,153 families 
and three schools. 


LEGISLATION 


Many pieces of legislation have been 
enacted in recent years as Congress has 
displayed a tougher attitude toward the 
problems of pollution and expressed its 
concern with developing our water re- 
sources. Some of the major pieces of 
legislation include: 

Water Pollution Control Act—Public 
Law 89-753: Extends and broadens an 
earlier Federal pollution control pro- 
gram by authorizing a total of $3.9 bil- 
lion for fiscal years 1967-71. Increases 
Federal grant amounts to municipalities 
for sewage construction, providing the 
State advances a 25-percent grant and 
adopts comprehensive plans for control 
and abatement of pollution in river 
basins. The act also provides $308 mil- 
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lion for research on new treatment 
methods. 

Water Quality Act of 1965—Public 
Law 89-234; Establishes a national pol- 
icy for the prevention, control and abate- 
ment of water pollution, administered by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The act also increases au- 
thorizations for sewage treatment grants 
from $100 million to $150 million an- 
nually and doubles fund levels on indi- 
vidual projects and on multimunicipal- 
ity projects. The act gives States until 
June 30, 1967, to establish water quality 
standards on interstate waters. Indi- 
ana’s Stream Pollution Control Board is 
completing a series of hearings on the 
new standards and will finish its work in 
time to qualify under the act. 

Water Resources Planning Act—Pub- 
lic Law 89-80: Authorizes a comprehen- 
sive, long-range Federal-State program 
to develop water and related land re- 
sources and authorizes $5 million an- 
nually for grants to States on a matching 
basis. Also establishes a water resources 
council to assess water supplies and re- 
quirements in the United States. 

Water Resources Research Act Amend- 
ments—Public Law 89-404: Enlarges 
scope of the 1964 research act to author- 
ize grant, matching and contract funds 
for water research to institutions other 
than State land-grant colleges and to 
corporations and individuals. 

Watershed Act Amendments—Public 
Law 89-337: Increases flood detention 
capacity permitted behind any single 
dam in a watershed area from 5,000 to 
12,500 acre-feet to permit the best possi- 
ble use of available sites. 

Water Projects Recreation Act—Pub- 
lic Law 89-72: Establishes a uniform 
policy for inclusion of recreation and for 
fish and wildlife enhancement features 
on Federal multipurpose water projects. 

Rural Water Facilities—Public Law 
89-240: Provides increased grants and 
loans for water facilities in rural agri- 
cultural areas through the Farmers 
Home Administration. Raises to $4 mil- 
lion the loan and/or grant limit given as 
a grant to water associations. 

In addition to this major legislation 
on water resource development, there is 
much legislation concerning individual 
water resource and flood control projects. 

Federal assistance is also available to 
plan, acquire, and develop areas for out- 
door recreation in conjunction with 
water projects, to conduct geological sur- 
vey for water potential, and to support 
research and training activities on the 
State level. 

CONCLUSION 

The challenge of effective management 
of water resources is clear and present. 
Our natural resources, especially water, 
are being threatened. If water resources 
are not carefully managed, Indiana and 
the Nation will continue to be plagued 
intermittently by too much water, too 
little, or dirty water. 

Just in time a massive and varied re- 
sponse is being mounted to the chal- 
lenge as reservoirs and watersheds are 
planned and constructed, waterlines in- 
stalled, and sewer systems built. 

Future generations will look back into 
the 1960’s in Indiana and say that it was 
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the time when Hoosiers began to work in 
earnest on water development, and when 
farsighted men made farsighted plans 
to act creatively for future generations. 


RED PEPPER BRINGS SUCCESS 
STORY FOR CKLAHOMA STATE- 
ETHIOPIA AID PROGRAM 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the work 
of Oklahoma State University’s Agency 
for International Development contract 
program in Ethiopia continues to make 
substantial contributions to the economy 
of that nation. 

Within the last few days I have learned 
of the success of an experimental pro- 
gram in growing red pepper, a typical 
example of what is being accomplished. 

Prof. Hugh H. Rouk, an Oklahoma 
staff member of the Ethiopian College of 
Agriculture, is responsible for this 
achievement. Prof. and Mrs. Rouk 
are returning to Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity after 14 years with the contract 
program. His teaching, research, and 
public contributions are described as out- 
standing by Dr. Luther H. Brannon, the 
able and experienced director of the OSU 
Ethiopian program. 

The intimate knowledge of agriculture 
of the area developed by Professor Rouk 
has been utilized by many United States 
business firms looking into investment 
possibilities in Ethiopia. 

The following letter from Dr. Brannon 
sets forth the success of the red pepper 
experiment, with its beneficial results 
showing what can be accomplished with 
constructive, well-founded American 
technical assistance: 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, March 6, 1967. 
Hon. Tom STEED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN STEED: This is not a 
story of five little peppers and how they grew. 
Rather, it is an account of how twenty pep- 
per seeds, through cooperative teamwork of 
private enterprise and agricultural research, 
started a new industry in Ethiopia. 

Some years ago, a representative of the 
Kalamazoo Spice Extraction Co., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan came to Ethiopia bringing some 
twenty seeds of a superior strain of red pep- 
per. At that time these seeds represented 
about fifty percent of the free world sup- 
ply. The seeds were given to Professor Hugh 
F. Rouk, an Oklahoma staff member of the 
Ethiopian College of Agriculture. Professor 
Rouk, as Director of Research, arranged for 
the seeds to be planted at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station near Addis Ababa and 
gave personal and diligent technical direc- 
tion to the undertaking. Preliminary ob- 
servations indicated that the climate and 
soil of Ethiopia appeared to be especially 
suited for this crop. Research efforts were 
intensified, additional data were obtained 
and plots for seed increase were established, 


so that expansion would soon be possible. 
Last year, seed in commercial quantities 
was supplied to selected growers who con- 
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tracted to produce red pepper for the com- 
pany. This is a most fascinating success 
story. 

Presently the company is moving rapidly 
in developing contractual growing arrange- 
ments with Ethiopian farmers, thus assuring 
them of a stable market for their crop—a 
new development in the farmers’ lives. The 
company is receiving invaluable assistance 
from graduates of the Agricultural College 
and is employing one graduate to advise and 
work closely with the farmers participating 
in the program. 

The College of Agriculture (Haile Selassie 
I University) was established in 1954 through 
a USAID Contract with Oklahoma State 
University to furnish leadership and staff. 
More than 300 students trained in technical 
agriculture have been graduated. Graduates 
that have also received post graduate train- 
ing in the U.S, under AID sponsorship have 
been active in research projects, which are 
designed to stimulate agricultural produc- 
tion. Some graduates are involved in the 
production of red peppers. One graduate 
who acquired 4,000 acres of land while he 
was a student has contracted to plant 200 
acres of peppers this year. 

The establishment of the company will be 
of direct value to farmers in that they can 
now make long-range plans for their land 
development—of particular benefit to those 
who are establishing farms where previously 
there was wilderness. The company will ex- 
port its products and will thus add valuable 
foreign exchange to the economy of Ethiopia. 
Though not yet approaching the importance 
of coffee, the development of spice processing 
will have a stabilizing effect in this critical 
area. 

Congressman Paul Todd, Chairman and 
major shareholder of the parent United 
States firm at Kalamazoo, visited Ethiopia 
this February and expressed great satisfac- 
tion with the progress made. He was also 
most appreciative of the assistance his firm 
has received from USAID-OSU Contract and 
the local people trained through this project. 

This is an outstanding example of how the 
U.S. technical assistance program working 
cooperatively with U.S. business firms and 
local leadership can contribute to the eco- 
nomic welfare of all parties concerned, We 
can be certain that Dr. Henry Bennett en- 
visioned this kind of development as he 
labored to bring the Point-4 concept to 
reality. 

Sincerely, 
LUTHER H. BRANNON, 
Director, OSU Ethiopian Program. 


STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES ACT 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to speak in support of the State 
Technical Services Act, when it was be- 
ing considered in June 1965 by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. On that occasion I said: 

It is my belief that the State Technical 
Services Act which is proposed by the Presi- 
dent and which I and 13 other members of 
the House are sponsoring, will make a far- 
reaching contribution to our national pros- 
panas: security and progress far exceeding its 

. that what this legislation proposes 
eii a closer relationship between those who are 
generating knowledge and those who are ap- 
plying knowledge in practical ways. 
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I am gratified that a sound and prom- 
ising beginning has now been made. The 
expectations of the President, the Con- 
gress, and myself are being met by this 
imaginative and cooperative venture of 
the Federal Government and the States. 
The program is accomplishing what I 
predicted—closer relationships between 
the generators and users of technical 
knowledge. 

From a relatively modest investment 
of about $54 million in Federal funds 
this year, more than 1,000 people around 
the country are devoting their thoughts, 
time, and energy to the problem of trans- 
ferring new technology from documents 
and reports to the production lines and 
shops of local businesses and factories. 

Evidence is clearly shown in the first 
annual report of the Office of State Tech- 
nical Services. The document reports 
that all 50 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands requested and received initial 
grants for planning purposes in the first 
months of the program; and 24 States 
submitted annual technical services pro- 
grams that were qualified for Federal 
matching grants. The record is note- 
worthy in that 80 Federal grants were 
made to the States and institutions in a 
few months of fiscal year 1966 after Pres- 
ident Johnson signed the act into law on 
September 14, 1965. 

The record also shows the 24 technical 
services programs in fiscal year 1966 cov- 
ered nearly 600 projects, conducted by 
more than 100 institutions. These activi- 
ties are now in progress all across the 
country. I have observed that these 
projects cover the broad spectrum of 
“technical services” as defined in the act 
and are designed to serve the particular 
technological and economic conditions 
and problems of the individual States. 
The value of the new program through- 
out the country is proven by the fact 
that local matching funds from both 
public and private sources amounting to 
several million dollars have been raised 
in support of this effort to bridge the gap 
between the laboratory and the produc- 
tion line. 

The State of Florida began planning 
activities early in the history of the act. 
Florida’s 5-year plan is directed toward 
meeting the problems of the local econ- 
omy in three broad categories: regional 
distribution of the economic base, equita- 
ble use of natural resources, and better 
distribution of knowledge through edu- 
cation. 

A Federal matching grant of $67,396 
was made to Florida for the 1966 annual 
technical services program. This sum 
was matched, of course, from local re- 
sources. The program consists of proj- 
ects designed to soften and later solve 
the problems I have just mentioned. 
Some of the specific areas of concern in- 
clude the construction industry, elec- 
tronic component manufacturing, food 
processing, the seafood industry, the 
stone, clay, and glass products industries, 
wood products industry, waste and pol- 
lution control, the organization of tech- 
nical information services, and a tech- 
nical manpower register. 

Florida recently received a $113,500 
Federal matching grant for the 1967 
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technical services program. This sum 
nearly doubles the 1966 grant and, 
matched by funds from local sources, 
will provide conferences on solid state 
and nuclear technology, courses in the 
application of computers to technical 
and business problems, seminars on sub- 
jects related to the defense and aero- 
space-oriented industries, and techno- 
logical services for the stone, clay, and 
glass industries throughout the State. 

The Federal grants for 1966 and 1967 
amount to more than $220,000. Local 
funds swell the total level of service 
beyond the $400,000 mark. 

Thus, Florida, which is so well-favored 
with a fine natural climate, is creating 
another climate, a technical services 
climate that will encourage the growth 
of Florida businesses and industries 
through the transfer of technical knowl- 
edge from the generators to the poten- 
tial users. 


STRENGTHENING OF THE YEAR- 
AROUND HEADSTART PROGRAM 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, in rising 
to the occasion of the President’s call 
for the strengthening of the poverty 
program in general, and year-around 
headstart in particular, I cite the dra- 
matic effect of Headstart’s attempt to 
enter and conquer the circular nature 
of poverty and its allied physical ana 
mental diseases. Economic factors 
which created, molded, and shaped the 
American dream also manufactured the 
city, and with it, the slum, which Presi- 
dent Johnson cited using Jacob Riis’ 
terms, as being as “old as civilization.” 
The four seasons are older than civiliza- 
tion—spring, summer, autumn, winter— 
they form a circle of changes which af- 
fects the kinds of clothes we wear, the 
food we eat, the activities we participate 
in with our families and friends. 

Yet there are those who, although they 
visualize the cycle of the seasons, are 
unsble to share in the joys each change 
brings. Their frames of reference de- 
crease; because of poverty, their worlds 
grow small and they are hindered from 
knowing the variety in life the seasons 
bring forth. 

Headstart can provide 3 million such 
children with a rich dialog of human ex- 
perience. It will yield summer opportu- 
nities for about 500,000 children and a 
full-year program for nearly 200,000 chil- 
dren this fiscal year. Many more chil- 
dren shall be able to benefit under a 
year-around Headstart followthrough 
program, for poverty knows no seasonal 
change. The spring blossoms grow and 
so does the blight of the inner city; au- 
tumn’s multicolored leaves and winter’s 
ice and snow provide no relief for chil- 
dren who are ill, undernourished, and in- 
sufficiently educated. The seasons too 
provide no diversion for the parents of 
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these children; under the year-around 
Headstart program adults too will bene- 
fit. Side by side these parents will work 
with professional teachers, social work- 
ers, administrators as consultants and 
aids. They will constitute one-half of 
each center’s advisory committee and 
they will, along with their children, share 
in the attempt to cut the cycle induced 
by poverty. 

Parents will enter the dialog of learn- 
ing; they will attend classes and dis- 
cussion groups in home economics, sew- 
ing, budgeting, the preparation of low- 
cost food, child care, and basic adult edu- 
cation skills. They will learn productive 
trades; they will become, like Pancho 
Mansero, Headstart model child from 
Guadalupe, Calif., more aware of life 
as a series of possibilities. Their uni- 
verses, we hope, will become open ended; 
their ranges of choice will increase as 
the days pass. Their worlds, we hope, 
will become dynamic. 

In providing for self-fulfillment, one 
must also provide for avenues of self-re- 
newal. It is with this in mind that we 
attempt to enrich and renew basic con- 
figurations already provided by the many 
Office of Economic Opportunity pro- 
grams. As President Johnson has re- 
quested, we ask for coordinated and ex- 
panded effort. I ask my colleagues to 
maintain the commitment set by the 
previous Congress; let us see Headstart, 
the Upward Bound program, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps as underscoring the 
premise that American society is and 
must be kept basically fluid, its movement 
and change akin to the four seasons. 
Our hope is that the circle of poverty not 
be a vicious one; our hope is that the 
Panchos of California be joined by other 
children and their parents. With the 
coming of spring, a new season, let us 
look forward to attempts by the 90th 
Congress such that self-fulfillment and 
renewal will know no income levels. 


REPRESENTATIVE HANLEY RE- 
CEIVES AMERICAN LEGION’S 20TH 
ANNUAL “TIPP-OFF” AWARD IN 
SYRACUSE 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, last Friday, 
St. Patrick’s Day, the people of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., paid a fitting tribute to one 
of their favorite sons. Our colleague and 
friend, Jim Hantey was the recipient of 
the 20th annual Tipp-Off“ Award 
which is presented each year by the Tip- 
perary Hill Post 1361 of the American 
Legion. Over a thousand of his friends 
and constituents gathered in the Hotel 
Syracuse to hear Jm lauded for his 
“genuine devotion in the service of gov- 
ernment to all the citizens of his con- 
stituency—sensing the while a need for 
eternal vigilance in the execution of his 
responsibilities to family, church, com- 
munity, and God.” 
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Mr. Speaker, in his acceptance mes- 
sage, Jum Haney strongly defended our 
Government’s role in the Vietnamese 
conflict. I would like to share those re- 
marks with my colleagues today, and in- 
clude them at this point in the RECORD: 


REMARKS oF James M. HANLEY, Tipp-Orr 
AWARD DINNER, MARCH 17, 1967 


Though a light hearted air prevails here 
this evening, I do have a few serious remarks 
which I want to call to your attention. I 
think it is altogether fitting that these 
thoughts be delivered at a dinner sponsored 
by an American Legion post, because they 
deal with a matter close to the defense not 
only of our Nation, but also of our national 
principles. I am referring of course to the 
present conflict in Vietnam. 

Literally volumes have been written and 
spoken on this subject, thus I will not bore 
you with a litany of arguments either sup- 
porting or opposing our activity in Vietnam. 
I want to share with you, however, some of 
my observations on the situation. 

The first question which is naturally 
raised in any discussion of the war effort is 
simple: Why are we there? As you are well 
aware, I endorse the presence of American 
troops in Vietnam, and I do so in a sound 
historical context. 

You will remember shortly after World 
War II that the Communist bloc initiated a 
program of funding, training and arming 
guerrilla troops in Greece and Turkey. A 
great hue and cry went forth that the United 
States should stay out of the matter because 
it was, in the words of some, “purely a civil 
war”. We know now what President Tru- 
man knew then: that the “civil war” theme 
was pure bunk. The struggle was clearly 
and simply an attempted take over by the 
Communists. Had it not been for the as- 
sistance afforded the Greek and Turkish 
Governments by the United States, they 
surely would have fallen. 

As American economic aid and military 

protection strengthened Europe, the Com- 
munists began a slow but deliberate move- 
ment toward the East. They attempted to 
overthrow the governments in Jordan and 
Iran. They mounted another “civil war” in 
Lebanon, which incidentally resulted in 
President Eisenhower's sending in US. 
troops. They trained and armed the North 
Koreans and the Communist partisans in 
Laos, 
At each step along the way, these Com- 
munist incursions were rebuffed either by 
American economic and military aid, as in 
Tran, Greece and Turkey, or by direct mili- 
tary intervention, as in Lebanon, Korea and 
Laos. Now we are in Vietnam. 

The cry is heard in some quarters that the 
Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese are the 
true patriots engaged in a war against im- 
perialist aggression and that we, the United 
States and our allies, are the culprits. As of 
old, that cry has a very hollow ring to it. 

We are in Vietnam, at the request of the 
Vietnamese Government, to stem the aggres- 
sion of the Communist empire and for no 
other reason! We made a solemn commit- 
ment to our allies in Vietnam during the 
Eisenhower Administration, and that com- 
mitment is as morally binding today as it 
was the day it was made. The eyes of the 
world are focused on us, waiting, watching to 
see if the greatest power on earth will go 
back on its word. We will not! 

Now, having established the cause of our 
presence in Vietnam, we must consider the 
second, though perhaps equally as important 
question raised concerning the war: Is the 
war effort being prosecuted properly? 

Dissent and a divergence of opinion are 
healthy mainstays of an open society. As a 
matter of fact, it is precisely to protect this 
basic right to disagree that we are in Vietnam 
tonight. Some of our foremost political 
leaders, and this is a bipartisan feeling, con- 
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tend that we are being too soft on the enemy 
in Vietnam. Other leaders, once again in a 
bipartisan approach, argue that we are act- 
ing too aggressively, and are not giving the 
enemy a fair opportunity to negotiate. In 
my judgment, neither of these lines is vali- 
dated by the facts. 

As to whether or not we are acting hon- 
estly in our attempts to cease hostilities and 
to negotiate, I think it should be noted that 
we have sought negotiations with the enemy 
on almost 200 separate occasions. We have 
employed every diplomatic channel, includ- 
ing over 120 meetings between our repre- 
sentatives in far off Warsaw and the Chinese 
Communist emissaries. Additionally, we 
have sought the good offices of the United 
Nations. 

I have attended almost weekly State and 
Defense Department off-the-record briefings 
for more than two years. Recently, at one 
of the briefings, Secretary of State Rusk, 
responding to a question I raised on the 
negotiations said that he would be willing 
to take the next plane to Hanoi, or any other 
place, if the Communists would agree to sit 
down, hopefully to negotiate, but even if 
only to talk. Still, the Communists have 
one consistent proviso: You Americans are 
the aggressors, therefore you must stop your 
bombing unilaterally before we will consider 
negotiations. I submit that we would and 
will cease the bombing, if they are willing to 
make the same concessions and come im- 
mediately to the peace table. But, it is my 
considered judgment that a unilateral 
cessation of the bombing, at this time, would 
be sheer folly: The immediate build-up of 
enemy troops and materiel which would 
inevitably follow this move could conceiy- 
ably prolong the war for years. 

We want peace in Vietnam. We want 
peace in all Southeast Asia. We want peace 
throughout the world, but we do not want 
peace at any price. We are willing to walk 
the extra mile, but a sense of conviction and 
historical perspective dictates that we not 
travel that road alone. The fact that we 
are the stronger of the two combatants, in 
my judgment, does not negate that dictation, 
for as President Johnson noted in his State 
of the Union Address last January: “... 
we are dealing with an adversary who 
committed to the use of force and terror to 
settle political questions.” 

And so we move to the other side of the 
spectrum, to those voices, both in and out 
of government, who feel we are not prose- 
cuting the war fully. 

We should underscore first the fact that 
the United States while it has been in Viet- 
nam since the waning days of the Eisenhower 
Administration, has maintained a full scale 
military commitment there for only a little 
over 16 months. When we entered the con- 
flict on a total-effort basis, the Communist 
tide was running strong, and the South Viet- 
namese Government was in grave, immediate 
danger of going under. That tide has been 
turned, and General Westmoreland has re- 
ported to the President that the enemy can 
no longer succeed on the battlefield. But 
the price has been high. Already, many 
young men from our own midst in Onondaga 
County have made the supreme sacrifice on 
that battlefield. 

All war efforts are frustrating to some de- 
gree. In Vietnam this same situation pre- 
vails, There we are facing an immeasurably 
complex and often tangled, situation, for 
unlike past military arenas, Vietnam does 
not afford us the same consistent oportunity 
to confront the enemy. Guerrilla maneuvers, 
terrorism, and rugged terrain have forced 
us to take a new look at our military strategy. 
In the past, it was simple enough to divide 
armed conflict into two basic categories: 
limited conventional tactics on the one hand 
and fullscale nuclear engagement on the 
other. Now, however, another concept in 
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modern warfare has been introduced. It is 
the concept of unconventional war. Rooted 
as it is in widespread guerilla and counter- 
insurgency activities, this unconventional 
war has brought a new dimension to the 
conflict. The old bravado of riding head- 
long, sabres high, into the enemy no longer 
prevails; neither, of course, does the defolia- 
tion attitude. The reason in each case, 
amazingly enough, is quite similar. An en- 
emy which can’t be found, can’t be captured 
or eliminated. Now, guerrilla warfare and 
counterinsurgency activities per se are not 
novel instruments in a military conflict, but 
the depth and intensity of their employment 
in Vietnam are. 

We are succeeding with our professed aims 
in Vietnam, but those aims are limited in the 
sense that we want to bring the enemy to bay 
while at the same time avoiding the holo- 
caust of hemispheric annihilation. 

I noted earlier in my remarks that the 
right to dissent and to disagree is a keystone 
in the structure of a democratic society, but 
I would offer a word of caution to those 
critics of the present course of the war effort. 
The solemn responsibility for determining the 
most advantageous course in the war lies 
with but one man—the President of the 
United States. He alone has the benefit of a 
world wide network of trained diplomats; 
he alone has the benefit of the judgment and 
experience of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; he 
alone has the judgment and recommenda- 
tions of the Cabinet, of the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense; he alone has 
constant consultations with our allies all 
over the world, particularly those allies en- 
gaged with us in Vietnam; and most im- 
portant, he alone must choose the path which 
will guarantee the least shedding of American 
blood while at the same time protecting the 
integrity of the distressed South Vietnamese 
and providing the long range security of the 
United States. 

Both the 89th and the 90th Congress have 
given the President overwhelming votes of 
confidence. This was most recently mani- 
fested in the supplemental appropriations 
authorizations vote of March 8, which passed 
the House by a vote of 364-13. Despite a few 
dissident voices, the President has the sup- 
port of Congress. I would be sadly remiss 
if I did not urge upon you that same prayer- 
ful support as he faces the agonizing task 
of preserving the freedom of the Western 
World. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION AND PER- 
SONNEL: CONGRESS SHOULD 
AMEND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to recommend to all Members who 
have not already seen it an article called 
“Something Else That Johnny Doesn't 
Know.” This article was written by one 
of our national public health leaders, Dr. 
Hollis S. Ingraham, commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Health, 
and published in the September 1966 
issue of the Journal of School Health. 
Because of the importance of the issues 
raised in this article and the information 
it contains, I am including it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 
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What Johnny, and his parents, and 
most of the American people do not know 
about basic health facts—the misconcep- 
tions they have—will startle many of 
you, I am sure, as much as they did me. 

The health of an individual is greatly 
influenced, positively or adversely, by his 
own personal health habits and behavior. 
There is, as a result of the tremendous 
programs of health research in this 
country, an increasing fund of knowledge 
that can enable individuals to take bet- 
ter care of themselves and their families. 
Congress has been instrumental in en- 
larging health services and in making 
them more available to all segments of 
our population. It is ironic, then, in an 
era and a Nation marked by vast in- 
creases in both knowledge and health 
services that a large portion of the Amer- 
ican people are truly ignorant of basic 
health facts. What they do not know can 
hurt them. What they do not know can, 
and does, counteract and nullify some 
of the vast progress in the health field of 
which Congress and the Nation are so 
proud. 

At present, the knowledge resulting 
from money spent in health research is 
not being taught with the money allo- 
cated to education in practical, everyday 
language—capable of daily application. 
I brought this to the attention of Con- 
gress last year and suggested the simple 
and necessary measures that can be 
taken by this body to get available health 
information to the people. Such action 
is imperative to protect the health and 
vitality of Americans, to enable individ- 
uals to play their own essential role in 
forwarding the Nation’s health, and to 
protect the vast investment we have al- 
ready committed to advancing health 
and education in this Nation. 

If anyone still believes that the health 
education of young people can be left 
solely in the hands of their parents, then 
they overlooked the evidence to the con- 
trary provided by the national health 
test which was telecast by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System last year. More 
than one-half the participating audience 
failed this elementary test of health 
knowledge. Most parents are no better 
equipped to teach their children neces- 
sary health concepts than they are to 
teach them new math. 

This conclusion was also reached as 
the result of a recent comprehensive sur- 
vey of health education carried out by 
leading health and educational organi- 
zations in this country. This school 
health education study concluded that: 


The best place for health instruction is in 
the school. 


Only the school can keep pace with the 
rapid advance of medical science and 
give children the scientific basis of health 
problems so that they can make intelli- 
gent health decisions. 

The fact is that our schools, at the 
present time, are doing little, if any, bet- 
ter than our parents. Let me call to your 
attention again the nationwide study, 
housed in the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which tested 18,000 American 
students in the sixth, ninth, and 12th 
grades to determine what they know and 
do about their health. This study at 
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the same time explored where health 
education is taught, how it is organized 
and scheduled, who teaches it, how it is 
taught, who receives the instruction, 
what areas of health are emphasized, 
and what are the major problems con- 
fronting administrators. As I pointed 
out to this body last year, glaring de- 
ficiencies were revealed in the areas of 
alcohol education, community health 
programs, consumer health education, 
environmental hazards, health careers, 
international health activities, nutrition 
and weight control, family life, smoking, 
venereal disease education, and others. 
The cause for these deficiencies was 
found to stem from grossly inadequate 
school instruction, including first, lack of 
support for and understanding of the 
value of health education; second, in- 
adequate time for instruction and fail- 
ure to use time provided effectively; 
third, a lack of qualified personnel as- 
signed to health instruction; fourth, a 
lack of progression in what is taught; 
fifth, repetition on some health topics 
and complete neglect of others; sixth, a 
need for local and State supervisory and 
consultant services; and seventh, a lack 
of teaching materials and facilities that 
are provided in other subject areas. 

This study revealed that financial sup- 
port is urgently needed for: First, in- 
structional equipment, library and other 
materials; second, advanced study in- 
stitutes for teachers and supervisors in 
service; and third, traineeships to meet 
the critical demand for qualified person- 
nel in colleges and universities that 
prepare teachers. 

These immediate needs can be met by 
modifying existing legislation. The first 
two—materials and in-service insti- 
tutes—could be provided by the National 
Defense Education Act if titles III and 
XI were extended to include health edu- 
cation. 

The first bill which I am introducing 
at this time would make it possible for 
elementary and secondary schools, un- 
der title III of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, to acquire laboratory and 
other equipment necessary to train our 
children in a modern fashion about the 
health problems which they encounter 
daily. It would help shape health edu- 
cation into patterns appropriate for the 
20th century. The amendment to title 
XI would furnish support for teacher 
training institutes conducted in our in- 
stitutions of higher education to improve 
the qualifications of the people who are 
or will be engaged in teaching health 
education or in supervising or training 
teachers of health education. Fortu- 
nately, specialized training in health 
education, both on the undergraduate 
and graduate levels, is available in a 
number of colleges and universities 
throughout the country: 48 offer a bach- 
elor’s program, 50 offer a master’s pro- 
gram, and 26 offer a program at the doc- 
toral level. 

My second bill would amend section 
306 of the Public Health Service Act to 
make it perfectly clear that the trainee- 
ships for professional public health per- 
sonnel authorized under this section 
would be available to individuals who 
wish to increase their competence in the 
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teaching of health education. The pres- 
ent interpretation of section 306 has been 
such as to deny these persons receiving 
traineeships at institutions of learning 
which provide specialized training in 
public health and school health educa- 
tion, 

Amendments to the two acts would 
provide tremendous impetus and support 
to school and college health programs 
and could change health instruction in 
the direction I am sure we all favor. 

Let me leave no confusion as to what 
I believe these amendments should and 
will accomplish: Qualified health educa- 
tors would be placed in schools to teach 
health education as an academic sub- 
ject requiring the same quality of in- 
structional materials and facilities as 
those provided for other academic sub- 
jects. Up to now, health education has 
been made an insignificant and uninter- 
esting portion of courses on physical edu- 
cation, science, English, or home eco- 
nomics, taught by those qualified neither 
by training or enthusiasm to deal with 
the challenging problems of modern 
health knowledge. 

We have invested far too much of our 
treasure in forwarding America’s health 
and education to stand by and watch 
with any complacency a large segment of 
our population cheated of the knowledge 
essential to maintaining their health and 
vitality in this modern world. During 
the past three sessions, Congress has en- 
acted 20 landmark measures in health 
and 19 in education. Appropriations for 
health programs have doubled and the 
budget for the Office of Education has 
been increased more than fivefold. The 
measures I am proposing will protect this 
investment and help accomplish the ob- 
jective implicit in all these measures: to 
put into the hands of the people the in- 
formation they need to make intelligent 
decisions about their own well-being. 

Let us not forget the nature of the 
world we live in and in which our chil- 
dren are growing up. With television 
commercials touting cigarette smoking, 
the drinking of some particular brand 
of beer, the purchase of brand x cosmetic 
as assurance it will make one more at- 
tractive, there must be equal time and 
opportunity somewhere in a student’s 
experience that will permit him to learn 
the basic facts about smoking, drinking, 
grooming, and nutrition. Young people 
need to know about personal health 
practices such as care of eyes, ears, and 
teeth. They need an understanding of 
community health agencies and the or- 
ganization of health services for provid- 
ing health care. As future citizens, they 
need to understand the facts about air 
and water pollution, sanitation, fluorida- 
tion of water, and similar modern health 
problems and programs. 

We need a national commitment to 
health education starting with the first 
school years. To help meet this need, I 
am introducing today these two bills to 
strengthen the health education pro- 
grams of the Nation’s schools which, 
when enacted, will provide our children 
with the opportunity to learn the facts 
about their own health and prepare them 
to make decisions that are in their own, 
and the Nation’s, best interests. 

The aforementioned article follows: 
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[From the Journal of School Health, Septem- 
ber 1966] 


SOMETHING ELSE THAT JOHNNY DOESN'T 
Know? 
(By Hollis S. Ingraham, M.D., Commissioner 

New York State Department of Health) 

A few months ago the people of the United 
States failed the National Health Test. One 
of the networks broadcast a test of some 30 
rather elementary questions about health 
that people could answer in their homes. At 
the same time, a balanced national sample 
of the population took the test at points 
where the network could immediately grade 
their score. 

Well, how much did Mr. and Mrs. America 
know about basic health facts? Almost one- 
third of the national sample couldn’t name 
even one of cancer’s danger signals. Seventy- 
three per cent thought a pregnant woman 
is supposed to watch her diet in order to con- 
trol the baby’s weight. Thirty-five per cent 
did not know that normal body temperature 
is 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit. Fifty-seven per 
cent did not know their own blood type. 
And sixty percen* clung to the myth that 
venereal disease can be caused by contact 
with unclean toilets. When the test was 
graded on the basis of Excellent, Good, Fair 
or Poor, 50 per cent of the national sample 
test-takers got a failing grade. 

I suppose at this point, I should express 
my shock at this display of mass ignorance. 
Instead, I want to say how surprised I am 
that people did as well as they did. After 
all, consider the rich sources of misinfor- 
mation and the thin trickle of sound in- 
formation people get on health matters, In 
fact, there's something ironic in the thought 
that television, which gave us this revealing 
view of our health knowledge, has had a 
hand in making it what it is. 

Along with the other mass media, tele- 
vision advertising is a ceaseless fount of 
health information. All day long the viewer 
is told how pills will end his nagging back- 
ache. He's offered tonics to pep up his tired 
blood, He learns what magic medicine is 
“strongest in the pain reliever doctors rec- 
ommend most for arthritis.” He can get a 
complete lecture on dental decay—and what 
product will end it—in 60 seconds. An end 
to sinus conditions, relief for sluggish in- 
testines, a cure for skin blemishes, it’s all 
there at the flick of a switch, a veritable 
flood of health knowledge. 

But so much of it is so wrong, so spurious, 
so incomplete and so misleading. If the 
claims of medicine and toothpaste makers 
are to be the most persistent health mes- 
sages our people will get, then I for one am 
resigned to a low state of health knowledge. 

Where does the real responsibility for 
health education lie? Let me quote from 
the School Health Education Study. This 
is a study funded by the Bronfman Foun- 
dation and carried out by leading health 
and educational organizations in this coun- 
try. According to the School Health Edu- 
cation Study: 

“The best place for health instruction is in 
the school.” Only the school, according to 
this report can keep pace with the rapid ad- 
vance of medical science and can give the 
child the scientific basis of health problems 
so that he can make intelligent health 
decisions. 

As the Study makes clear, the health edu- 
cation of our children has come to a sorry 
pass. The practices of many of our young 
people are inimical to their health. By do- 
ing something to rescue health education 
from its present low state, we can simulta- 
neously improve the health of our children 
and increase their chances for full, happy 
lives. 


Presented at the Conference of the New 
York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Jan. 22, 1966, 
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As for the first point, the wretched state 
of much health education, the findings of 
the School Health Study speak for them- 
selves. The study team tested a cross sec- 
tion of children from 1460 elementary and 
secondary schools, including some in this 
State. They found that up to 70 per cent of 
the senior high school students held these 
notions: 

The use of pep pills doesn't require medi- 
cal supervision. 

Fluoridation is done to purify water for 
drinking purposes. 

All chronic diseases are contagious. 

A dismaying number of seniors thought 
that the best source of advice for a persistent 
skin inflammation or a serious cough is a 
pharmacist, and the expert on painful back 
injuries is the chiropractor. Ninth graders 
generally accepted as true the health ad- 
vertisements they read or saw on television 
and in magazines. 

Adults don’t do much better. Look at 
what happened in Ithaca, New York re- 
cently—a place where one would have hoped 
for more enlightened attitudes. The people 
of Ithaca voted overwhelmingly against sci- 
ence and for groundless fear when they 
decisively turned down fluoridation of their 
water supply. 

Now, as we look around at an affluent, 
well-fed nation, you might quite reasonably 
ask whether it matters much that so many 
young people are so uneducated about 
health. After all, they look healthy enough. 
They're bigger than children in other coun- 
tries. They live in the most bountiful na- 
tion on earth. But let’s look beyond surface 
appearances. Maybe we don’t have many 
children suffering from malnutrition or 
dying in great numbers from epidemics of 
contagious diseases. But there is another 
breed of health threat that seems to grow 
out of a rich, permissive society. 

If so many high school students think pep 
pills and sleeping pills don’t require medical 
supervision, then is it so surprising we've had 
a rise in narcotic addiction among the young. 
After all, “pep pills” and “goof balls” are 
stepping stones to more tragic forms of drug 
addiction. 

Studies also reveal that a majority of teen- 
agers experiment with drinking. Some be- 
gin as early as 13 or 14. The death rate from 
cirrhosis of the liver in New York hit an all- 
time record last year. Our death rate from 
motor vehicle accidents is at a 24 year high. 
And flaming youth, a fast car and alcohol 
make a lethal cocktail. It would seem our 
education of people as to the effects of abus- 
ing alcohol could be improved. 

Every year something like a quarter of a 
million young Americans contract venereal 
diseases. Early promiscuity and illegitimate 
births are on the rise. Nearly 40 per cent of 
unwed mothers are 15 to 19 years of age. 
These disturbing facts reflect in part another 
failure of health education. 

A majority of smokers begin between the 
ages of 10 and 15. It’s been estimated that 
every day 4,000 children try smoking for the 
first time. At present rates, one million of 
today’s school children will die of lung can- 
cer—not to mention increased risk of death 
from heart disease. How effectively are 
school health instruction pr in dis- 
couraging the smoking habit before it begins 
or before it goes too far? 

Now what is the long-range impact of such 
poor health preparation? What kind of 
adults do these children become? The fact 
that this nation wastes something like a 
billion dollars a year on useless medicine sug- 
gests that they become poor shoppers for 
health products and services. 

Millions are spent on quick reducing 
schemes. More millions are thrown after 
so-called health foods like sea water, kelp 
or black strap molasses. A little wider un- 
derstanding of human nutrition could un- 
mask these food frauds. 
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Perhaps the cruelest health hoax of all is 
the cancer quack, Yet, a little knowledge of 
the natural history of malignancies and the 
growing promise in legitimate cancer treat- 
ment might spare a family from being vic- 
timized by heartless charlatans, I believe 
that every victim of quackery represents a 
failure of health education. 

To me the case is clear. There is an 
appalling amount of misinformation and an 
alarming dearth of sound education in mat- 
ters of health. The School Health Education 
Study concluded that health education is a 
“major weakness in our educational system 
that calls for prompt positive action.” Here 
is the depressing verdict the Study group 
handed down. “In a majority of our public 
schools today health education is virtually 
non-existent or totally inadequate .. .” 

That’s the national picture and a sad por- 
trait it is. And the status of health educa- 
tion in proud New York State provides fur- 
ther proof of rather than an exception to the 
rule. The State Department of Education 
does establish certain health education re- 
quirements for our schools. “Provision shall 
. .. be made for health. . . teaching either 
as part of a broad science program or as a 
separate course,” the Department’s regula- 
tions read. And they go on to say that 
health shall be taught to all junior and sen- 
ior high school students by a teacher with 
approved preparation. 

But, how many of you remember the 
O'Reilly study of the way in which these 
health directives are being met in our 
schools? The findings appeared in a delight- 
fully titled piece called Let's Get the Health 
Out of Science” which was published in the 
Journal of School Health. This study in- 
volved health teaching in the secondary 
schools of 15 central New York State coun- 
ties. 

What the study revealed primarily is first, 
that not much health teaching went on in 
these schools. Second, that what was taught 
Was not very good. And third, that those 
who taught health often lacked any con- 
vincing credentials to do the job. 

The O'Reilly study showed that most pub- 
ic high school graduates in New York State 
are not required to study a course in health 
in either Junior or Senior High School. Only 
5.5 per cent of the schools studied a required 
health course in junior high school. 

The study revealed further that in schools 
which offered equivalent courses like biology 
or general science for health, little meaning- 
ful health education took place. In these 
equivalent courses emphasis is on the trans- 
fer of factual knowledge. But this falls far 
short of the real goal of health education. 
This goal is to influence the child's health 
behavior. And healthier behavior is not an 
incidental outcome of rote instruction in 
anatomy or physiology. 

Yet, even the tendency to stress anatomy 
and physiology seems not to extend to the 
subject of human reproduction. I can sym- 
pathize with the delicate problem school of- 
ficials have in designing sex education pro- 
grams acceptable to the principal, the pastor 
and the parent. But as Kirkendall and Ogg 
so aptly said, there are those who fear that 
if we speak openly of sex we will “open the 
floodgate to sexual license.” Yet we don’t 
expect people to go on an eating binge when 
they study nutrition. 

The study also noted that the health edu- 
cation that is taught falls often into the 
same pitfall as much military training—that 
is, learning to fight the last war instead of 
the next one. For example, in general science 
courses the treatment of disease usually em- 
phasizes communicable rather than the 
chronic illness. Yet about 70 percent of the 
deaths in this country are due to heart dis- 
ease, cancer and stroke—all chronic diseases. 
Accidents are the fourth leading cause of 
death. Chronic ailments like cancer and 
rheumatic fever are top killers among chil- 
dren aged five to 14. And motor vehicle ac- 
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cidents are the leading cause of death among 
youths aged 15 to 19 in this State. 

Of course, an understanding of the germ 
theory of disease must be a part of health 
education. It’s one way to make sure that 
our high levels of immunization against con- 
tagious illnesses are maintained. 

But accident prevention and the relation- 
ships of diet, exercise, smoking, drinking and 
other factors related to chronic disease also 
belong in an up-to-date health course. 

Speaking of diet, the O'Reilly study found 
the health teaching still concentrating on 
dietary deficiency and vitamin deficiency dis- 
eases. In the depression stricken America 
of the ’30’s, this made sense. But in overfed 
and underexercised America I think the em- 
phasis in nutrition teaching should be di- 
rected to swelling rather than shrinking 
waistlines. 

I don’t believe we can get a two-for-the- 
price-of-one bargain by trying to lump 
health into general science or biology. Each 
discipline suffers and each is important 
enough to get a full academic hearing. 

I mentioned before that the State Edu- 
cation Department says that anyone teach- 
ing a health course has to meet certain train- 
ing requirements. Yet the loose manner in 
which the schools execute the Department's 
health teaching directives creates some curi- 
ous anomalies. For example, a school princi- 
pal is not supposed to have a general science 
teacher handle a health course unless the 
teacher has had special preparation to teach 
health. Yet, the principal could meet the 
State’s health education rquirement by put- 
ting some health content into his general 
science course. And then the same general 
science teacher could handle both health 
and science in the same course. Consequent- 
ly the temptation to skip a separate health 
course must seem irresistible to school ofl- 
cials who are hard pressed for personnel and 
funds. 


The New York Academy of Medicine in 
commenting on those who teach health con- 
cluded sadly that “the education, back- 
ground and professional qualifications of 
health educators remains something of a 
mystery.” 

As a result of the failings I've described, 
health education finds itself in a classic 
“which-came-first” kind of dilemna. At 
some point health as subject matter lost its 
stature. Consequently, it’s treated as some- 
thing to cover on a rainy day when the 
children can’t go out to play. It's casually 
handed to someone with no qualifications to 
teach health. Therefore, the teacher loses 
respect for the subject matter. As the teach- 
ing gets worse, the students become more 
bored or contemptuous or both, and so the 
prestige of health education sinks further. 
And a classic vicious circle has been launched 
and locked into a downward spiral. 

I've stated my case as well as I can. It's 
essentially that our low level of health 
knowledge is the not surprising outgrowth 
of our low state of health education. Listen 
to these discouraging views expressed by 
school officials: 

“Presently health is one of the most use- 
less courses in our curriculum. It could be 
one of the most valuable,” one leader said. 

Another commented, “Our teachers have 
difficulty in making health interesting.” 

And a third said, “I vaguely remember 
health as one of the cardinal principles of 
education. I doubt if it is being treated as 
such.” 

Now, after this lengthy indictment I would 
be remiss if I didn't offer something positive 
and constructive. Here is what I believe we 
should do. Let’s restore health as one of the 
cardinal qualities of a fully educated person. 
Let’s do this by making a genuine health 
course a vital part of the elementary and 
secondary school curriculum. Second, let's 
make that course have relevance to today’s 
world. Let’s teach about the health prob- 
lems of our time, of environmental pollution, 
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of accidents, of the chronic illnesses, and how 
to be an intelligent consumer when we spend 
for health. And lastly, let’s have these 
courses taught by qualified people who know 
what they are saying and who care about 
what they're teaching. 

The school health study group has taken 
some daring steps in this direction. They've 
come up with a model curriculum to fill the 
yawning caverns they found in the health 
knowledge of our yow . Their ap- 
proach has been to identify the meaningful 
concepts in educating a child about health. 
They've designated these concepts as first, 
Growth and Development, where the child 
will learn of heredity and the dynamics of 
human evolvement. The second concept is 
Decision Making, where the child will learn 
to make the personal choices that advance 
and protect his health in the marketplace 
and elsewhere. The third concept is Interac- 
tion, where the child learns the interwoven 
effects of the physical, social and cultural 
world on his health. 

This fresh approach to health education is 
being tested in tryout centers around the 
nation. 

Of course, the leadership for better health 
education must be taken by education offi- 
cials. But I pledge the full cooperation of 
the State Health Department in the task. 
We are willing, and might I add, eager, to 
help develop meaningful health courses. The 
American Public Health Association is already 
advising educators as to what health educa- 
tion prospective teachers should get. And my 
Department is willing, indeed more than will- 
ing, to suggest what kind of preparation will 
produce good teachers of health. 

Three centuries ago a man named George 
Herbert made the wise observation that “A 
father is more than 100 teachers.” Yet in our 
time with family life less central and the 
school experience more universal we could 
reverse Herbert's epigram to read, The school 
is also more than 100 fathers.” And in my 
view, one standout duty of this great insti- 
tutional parent is to raise children who have 
knowledge of health, and who act intelligent- 
ly on that knowledge, and who therefore 
grow to a full and promising manhood and 
womanhood from a firm foundation of good 
health. 


THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD 
POWER—WHAT ARE ITS RESPON- 
SIBILITIES AND LIMITS? 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 22, I was privileged to cosponsor, 
along with New York University, a second 
annual community leadership confer- 
ence at the Heights campus of New York 
University. ‘This conference was a sym- 
posium on critical world problems and 
the keynote speaker was Ambassador 
Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Representative 
to the U.N., whose topic was “The United 
States as a World Power—What Are Its 
Responsibilities and Limits?” 

The text of Ambassador Goldberg’s 
thoughtful and statesmanlike address 
follows: 

Let me congratulate New York University 
on its sponsorship of this conference. It is 
an example of American democracy at its 
best. It is evidence that you feel an obliga- 
tion to the community in two senses of that 
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term—to the citizens of the immediate com- 
munity in which the University functions, 
and to the wider world community whose 
affairs form the subject of our discussions 
today. 

Let me also congratulate the co-sponsor 
and particular guiding spirit of this event, 
my able friend and admired former col- 
league at the United Nations, Congressman 
Jonathan Bingham. This impressive turn- 
out is a real tribute to his initiative and 
leadership. 

Your conference topic addresses itself to 
one of the most important—and also most 
difficult—of all areas of public debate: name- 
ly, “the responsibilities and the limits” that 
apply to the United States as a leading power 
in this complex, uncertain, fast-moving and 
dangerous world, 

The words “responsibilities and limits” are 
well chosen. As Professor Commager said in 
Washington just the other day, governments 
may have power but they are not “capable 
of using it everywhere or using it absolute- 
Iy“—and indeed, as he also said, to attempt 
to do so would go against our basic political 
creed of the proper limits on political power. 

So it is a part of the responsible exercise 
of power that it be limited. But limitation 
is not the only responsibility; power also has 
its positive aspect. We can attempt too 
much, and it is dangerous to do so; but it 
is likewise dangerous to attempt too little. 

The question before this conference is 
thus an exceedingly searching question and 
nobody is going to answer it in a half-hour 
speech—or, for that matter, in a half-day 
conference. But perhaps I can share with 
you some of my own reflections on it. 

One does not have to be either a military 
or an economic expert to know that the 
power of the United States in the world is 
indeed formidable but that it is not infinite. 
It is thus of crucial importance that our 
Government should decide wisely in just 
what situations or contingencies, in what 
form, and for what purpose, our national 
power should be committed or pledged. In 
these decisions the President, who is the 
Constitutional head of the foreign policy 
process, and the Congress, must all play 
their respective parts. The President, in 
exercising his responsibility, must rely on 
both his military and his diplomatic ad- 
visers, The military must supply the 
strength when and if it is needed; but it 
is the function of diplomacy to help define 
the commitments for which, in a crisis, that 
strength might be invoked. And it is a 
part of the responsibility of both the Presi- 
dent and Congress to be sure that our com- 
mitments are never beyond our ability to 
perform. 

In this process, Congress has the very es- 
sential responsibility to keep the President's 
policies under constant review. 

Nor does one have to be a political scien- 
tist to know that our foreign policy, like all 
our national policies, is profoundly affected 
by the needs and desires of the American 
people. Our Constitution was framed, in 
the words of its Preamble, “to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” All our national policies, foreign 
as well as domestic, can be referred back to 
this root idea. In formulating foreign pol- 
icy it is vitally important to remember this. 
Our Government must not be carried away 
by a presumptuous desire to remake the 
world in our own image. Its fundamental 
responsibility is to the needs and desires of 
the people by whose consent it governs. 

Now, this might seem to imply a narrow 
definition—perhaps even an isolationist def- 
inition—of our national interests abroad. 
But quite the opposite is the case, We know 
from abundant national experience that iso- 
lationism does not suffice to meet the needs 
and desires of the American people. 

Furthermore, even if all Americans wanted 
to turn their backs on the world, it could 
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not be done for long. The world will not 
leave us alone. One of our most basic na- 
tional needs is security. We want to be able 
to sleep safely in our beds at night. It is 
thus a basic function of our foreign policy 
to deter hostile attack—and, more affirma- 
tively, to foster an environment of peace 
and stability in the world in which our kind 
of free society can be secure. 

Indeed, this is one of the basic conceptions 
of the United Nations, whose primary organ 
charged with keeping the peace is named the 
Security Council. And, in pursuit of our 
Charter commitments, we have from the 
UN's very inception engaged in international 
cooperation over a tremendous range of activ- 
ities—military, economic, technological, cul- 
tural; and in many forms—bilateral and re- 
gional as well as through the UN and its 
specialized agencies. 

Beyond these considerations, there is still 
another reason why American foreign policy, 
if it is responsive to our people’s needs and 
desires, cannot seek security either in isola- 
tion or In sheer militarism. We are a nation 
which stands for something in world history. 
“Certain unalienable rights” were proclaimed 
by our founding fathers in 1776 as the heri- 
tage of “all men“ —not just Americans. 
Abraham Lincoln said there was something 
in that Declaration giving liberty not alone 
to the people of this country, but hope for 
the world, for all future time.” No matter 
how often the hard-boiled advocates of Real- 
politik reject this kind of talk as romantic 
nonsense, it keeps coming back; it is deep 
in our American character to believe in it. 
And the influence of those brave words of 
1776, in country after country, generation 
after generation down to our own day, is solid 
proof that these are among the universal 
ideas in history and that they do move men 
to action on a very large scale. When these 
ideas come to the surface anywhere in the 
world and demand to be realized in political 
life, our national conscience does not allow 
us to be indifferent to them. 

Now, this moral commitment does not 
call on us to assume the role of a universal 
policeman, or to attempt to bring our mili- 
tary power into play anywhere in the world 
where liberty is threatened or denied. But 
neither is it an empty abstraction. Our 
great alliances such as NATO are living proof 
that our strength can be effectively applied 
for the preservation of certain universal 
values which we correctly deem to be in the 
national interest. Such arrangements are 
essential while we continue to work for the 
day when the United Nations will be able 
fully to perform its role as peacekeeper— 
a role which we strongly support and for 
which we continually seek to elicit the in- 
dispensable support of the other great 
powers. 

Of course it would be presumptuous fully 
to pretend—to others or to ourselyes—that 
our idealism makes us a uniquely virtuous 
nation, This talk of ideals can all too easily 
degenerate into that kind of priggish postur- 
ing which some of our foreign critics justi- 
fiably resent. The psalmist tells us that 
man is created “a little lower than the 
angels.” On some days he seems to be quite a 
lot lower; and Americans are no exception. 
If we are the least bit faithful to our ideals 
in foreign policy it is not because we are a 
nation of holy men but because we have 
what we hope is an enlightened conception 
of our own national self-interest. We per- 
sist in our ideals of universal freedom be- 
cause we think these are the most practical 
rules by which men can live in an imperfect 
world. We are not angels; we are, at our 
best, pragmatic idealists. 

It is clear, then, that the responsibility of 
the Government to the American people in 
the field of foreign policy is very extensive. 
It embraces our physical security from at- 
tack, our manifold affirmative relations with 
the outside world, and—not least important— 
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our belief in the universal ideals of freedom. 
Yet at least two clear limits do emerge: 

1, Our concrete commitments should not 
exceed our probable ability to fulfill them. 

2. We have no possible interest in conquest 
or in imposing a particular political system 
or ideology on others; for the principle we 
believe in is freedom—including the basic 
right of every people to self-determination, to 
decide their own political destiny free of 
force, which is a right explicitly affirmed in 
the United Nations Charter. The world we 
envision will not be an empire but a pluralis- 
tic community of nations, each free to de- 
termine its own character and its own future. 

During this conference you will have an 
opportunity to test the validity of these con- 
cepts—or of your own concepts—in the dis- 
cussion of our country's policies in various 
regions, including particularly Vietnam. 
Since I cannot be with you to the end, per- 
haps you will permit me to make a few ob- 
servations on the problem of Vietnam which 
is of such great concern to us all. I should 
like to point out some of the important limits 
which the United States has imposed on its 
own policies in that area; and then to say a 
word about the prospects for peace. 

The limits on our action in Vietnam are 
of two kinds: first, on the extent of the 
power we apply in the area; and second, on 
the aims that we seek to achieve. 

Both these kinds of limitation were made 
clear by President Johnson in a speech al- 
most exactly a year ago: 

“First, some ask if this is a war for un- 
limited objectives. The answer is plain. The 
answer is No. 

“Our purpose in vietnam. . is not con- 
quest; it is not empire, it is not foreign bases; 
it is not domination. It is, simply put, just 
to prevent the forceful conquest of South 
Vietnam by North Vietnam. 

“Some ask about the risks of a wider war, 
perhaps against the vast land armies of Red 
China. And again the answer is ‘No,’ never 
by any act of ours. 

“We have threatened no one, and we will 
not. We seek the end of no regime, and we 
will not.” 

That statement by the President is as ap- 
Plicable today as it was when he made it a 
year ago. 

It is sometimes said that our purpose in 
Vietnam is one of ideology or even of im- 
perial ambition. It is not. I repeat what I 
said for our Government in the United Na- 
tions last September: We are not engaged 
in a “holy war” against communism. We do 
not seek an American sphere of influence in 
Asia; nor a permanent American “presence” 
of any kind—military or otherwise—in Viet- 
nam; nor the imposition of a military al- 
liance on South Vietnam. 

We do not seek to do any injury to Main- 
land China nor to threaten any of its 
legitimate interests. 

We seek to assure to the people of South 
Vietnam the affirmative exercise of the right 
of self-determination—the right to decide 
their own political destiny free of external 
interference and force and through demo- 
cratic processes; and we are prepared to ac- 
cept the results of their decision whatever it 
may be. We do not seek to exclude any 
segment of the South Vietnamese people 
from peaceful participation in their country’s 
future. We support the early consummation 
of a democratic constitutional system in 
South Vietnam, and welcome the progress be- 
ing made to this end. 

As regards North Vietnam, we have no 
designs on its territory, and we do not seek 
to overthrow its government whatever its 
ideology. We are prepared fully to respect 


its sovereignty and territorial integrity and 
to enter into specific undertakings to that 
end. 

We believe the reunification of Vietnam 
should be decided upon through a free choice 
by the peoples of both the North and the 
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South without any outside interference; and 
the results of that choice also will have 
our full support. 

Finally, when peace is restored we are 
willing to make a major commitment of 
money, talent and resources to a multilateral 
cooperative effort to bring to all of Southeast 
Asia, including North Vietnam, the benefits 
of economic and social reconstruction and 
development which that area so sorely needs. 

In all these declarations the earnest of our 
good faith—and of our honestly limited in- 
tentions in Vietnam—is our commitment to 
a negotiated political settlement of the con- 
flict. The ebb and flow of the military sit- 
uation during the past two years has not 
made our basic American peace aims any less 
valid. Nor do we subscribe to the false 
notion that a strong military position ob- 
viates the desirability of seeking peace 
through negotiations. 

During the recent Lunar New Year truce 
in Vietnam there were reports of diplomatic 
developments, especially in London, which 
rekindled the hopes of many people around 
the world that progress toward a peaceful 
settlement might be near. Regrettably, 
those hopes have not as yet been fulfilled. 
But lest hope give way to false despair, let 
me make this unmistakably clear: 

As far as the United States is concerned, 
the door to a just and honorable peace in 
Vietnam has not been closed. The door is 
still open. The United States still stands 
ready to negotiate in good faith, without 
preconditions, to resolve all outstanding 
questions, 

And we also stand ready to negotiate a 
phased withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
all external forces—those from North Viet- 
nam as well as those from the United States 
and other countries aiding South Vietnam; 
and we favor international machinery, either 
of the United Nations or other machinery, to 
ensure effective supervision of such a with- 
drawal. In such a process neither side could 
derive any military advantage or prejudice 
the position of the other. 

And we also stand ready, as I told the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 
September 22nd, to take the first step—to 
order a cessation of all bombing of North 
Vietnam, the moment we are assured, 
privately or otherwise, that this step will be 
answered promptly by a corresponding and 
appropriate de-escalation on the other side. 
The question I then proposed be asked of 
the Government of Hanoi, to which we 
would be prepared to receive, either a private 
or public response, still remains unanswered. 
That question is: Would it in the interests 
of peace, and in response to a prior cessation 
by the United States of the bombing in 
North Vietnam, take corresponding and 
timely steps to reduce or bring to an end 
its own military activities against South 
Vietnam? 

Our approach to negotiations still remains 
flexible. We and our allies do not ask our 
adversaries to accept, as a precondition to 
discussions or negotiations, any point of ours 
to which they may have objections. Nor do 
we rule out the discussion of any points of 
theirs, however difficult they might appear 
to us. We are willing to discuss and nego- 
tiate not only our own points but Hanoi’s 
four points and those emanating from any 
other source, including the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. 

And if, as some recent reports seem to 
imply, North Vietnam is now saying that 
acceptance by us of its points is not a pre- 
condition to discussions or negotiations, 
then the prospects are more promising. 

I do not wish to minimize the grave difi- 
culties that remain to be resolved. But 
surely it is never untimely to ask: How can 
we best move toward an honorable settle- 
ment? 

One fact well worth exploring in this con- 
nection is that both sides point to the 
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Geneva Agreements as an acceptable basis 
for a peaceful settlement. Of course it 
would be necessary to be sure that both 
sides interpret the Geneva Agreements in the 
same light. If it cam be said that the real 
meaning and application of the Geneva 
Agreements is a matter for genuine negotia- 
tion, then this would be a significant and 
hopeful sign of the prospects for settlement. 
In addition, if these agreements are to be- 
come a basis for settlement, it will ob- 
viously be necessary to revitalize the inter- 
national machinery which they provided for 
supervision—which is now operating under 
severe limitations; and to incorporate effec- 
tive international guarantees; and to update 
other provisions of the agreements which are 
out of date. 

But the greatest weight needed to tip the 
balance toward peace is something more fun- 
damental than any particular negotiating 
point. It is, on both sides, the will to re- 
solve all remaining issues—not by uncondi- 
tional surrender or by the dictation of terms, 
but through a process of mutual accommo- 
dation whereby nobody's vital interests are 
injured—in other words, the will to achieve 
a political solution. 

The United States, for its part, has that 
will. 

If the same will exists on both sides, the 
next question is one of procedure. One well- 
tested and time-proven method is the con- 
ference table. President Johnson has re- 
peatedly stated our readiness to join in a 
conference in Geneva in Asia, or in any 
other suitable place. We remain prepared 
today to go to the conference table as soon 
as, and wherever, our adversaries are pre- 
pared to join us. 

There is also a second procedure by which 
to pursue a political settlement: namely, 
private negotiations—either by direct con- 
tract or through an intermediary. There is 
much to be said for this private method, for 
in a situation as grave as this, it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to negotiate in a goldfish 
bowl. 

The United States Government stands 
ready to take this route also toward a politi- 
cal settlement; and we also stand ready to 
give our assurances that the secrecy and 
security of such private explorations would 
be safeguarded on our side. 

We would also continue to hope that ne- 
gotiations, whether public or private, might 
be preceded or accompanied by a mutual 
deescalation of the conflict—even in the ab- 
sence of a formally negotiated cease-fire. 
Such a step would certainly improve the 
atmosphere for successful negotiation. 

Such, then, are my reflections on the hopes 
for a political settlement in Vietnam. 
These hopes are founded in part on a prem- 
ise which agrees very much with the spirit 
of this conference: namely, the premise of 
responsible limits both on our objectives in 
Vietnam and on the methods by which these 
objectives are pursued. 

It may seem strange and contradictory to 
hear discussion of negotiation in the midst 
of battle. The frame of mind appropriate 
to fighting and the frame of mind appro- 
priate to peacemaking are by nature very 
different. And yet a stage inevitably comes 
when both these seemingly contradictory ef- 
forts must go on side by side. 

Many citizens, viewing this complex dual 
process, are likely to be confused and dis- 
tressed by what seems like an inconsistency 
in their leaders’ »>olicies. Some complain 
that the talk of peace suggests a weakening 
of our resolves and of our will to win. 

Simultaneously others complain that the 
continued military effort suggests an attempt 
to bring the adversary to his knees, to break 
his will—and thus casts doubt on the sin- 
cerity of our will to peace. 

The great difficulty of achieving peace 
should serve to remind us that there are 
substantial conflicting interests at stake 
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which stubbornly resist solution; that peace 
cannot be bought at any price, nor can real 
conflicts of purpose be waved away with a 
magic wand. By the same token, the 
ferocity of war should not be an incitement 
to hatred but rather a stern discipline—a 
reminder of the imperative duty to define 
responsibility the limited interests for which 
our soldiers fight and which a peace settle- 
ment must protect. 

The effort to make such a responsible 
definition, and to carry it through the proc- 
ess of peace negotiations, is “piled high with 
difficulty”. A genuine meeting of the minds 
may never be wholly achieved. It is unlikely 
that terms of settlement for this stubborn 
conflict can be found which would be wholly 
pleasing to either side. But it is in our 
highest national interest that an acceptable, 
livable solution should be found. 

Let no one suppose that patriotism, which 
is so inspiringly displayed on the battlefield, 
is not also present at the negotiation table. 
All our recent Presidents have testified to 
our country’s dedication to negotiation as a 
means of peacefully bridging differences. 

President Eisenhower said in 1955, on the 
eve of the first Summit Conference with the 
Soviet leadership: “We shall work with all 
others so that peaceful and reasonable ne- 
gotiations may replace the clash of the bat- 
tlefield.” 

President Kennedy, in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, said: “Let us never negotiate out of 
fear. But let us never fear to negotiate.” 

And President Johnson has summed up the 
true value of negotiation as follows: 

“To negotiate is not to admit failure. It 
is to show good sense. We believe that col- 
lective bargaining is working as long as par- 
ties stay in negotiation. Only when bar- 
gaining breaks off do we speak of failure. 
And so also in foreign policy. There, too, the 
rule of law and the resort to the bargaining 
table are the hallmarks of success.” 

And to these word: the President added 
specifically: 

“This rule applies without qualification to 
Vietnam. We shall count it a mark of suc- 
cess when all the parties to that dispute are 
around a conference table. We Americans 
are experienced in bargaining, we have noth- 
ing to fear from negotiation. And we Ameri- 
cans know the nature of a fair bargain; 
none need fear negotiating with us.” 

It is, of course, conceivable that this con- 
flict might end without negotiations; that 
our adversaries might sooner or later find 
the burden of war too exhausting and that 
the fighting would gradually dwindle to 
nothing. But our most respected military 
authorities have cautioned us not to expect 
that this will happen quickly, and that we 
must face the possibility of a long struggle. 
Surely, if there is any contribution that 
diplomacy can make to hastening a just and 
honorable end of this struggle, we cannot in 
all conscience spare any effort or any labor, 
day or night, to make that contribution— 
no matter how difficult and frustrating the 
effort may be, or how many false starts and 
failures and new beginnings it may entail. 

In Vietnam, and indeed wherever there is 
conflict, both our aims and our means must 
be carefully limited and defined. But there 
can never be any limits on our commitment 
to a just and honorable peace; nor to the 
patience and perseverance with which we 
must pursue this goal. 


DOMINICK VINCENT DANIELS— 
HONORARY IRISHMAN 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the many Members of this House on 
both sides of the aisle whose ancestors 
came to this country from the “land of 
saints and scholars,” it is a great pleasure 
for me to welcome to our ranks the 
gentleman from the 14th Congressional 
District, Mr. DANIELS. Last Thursday 
night, that great source of Irish culture 
and learning, the Irish-American Asso- 
ciation of Kearny, N.J., bestowed the 
high honor of honorary Irishman upon 
that fine broth of a bye, Dominick VIN- 
CENT DANIELS, of Jersey City. 

Just today, I happened to glance 
through the pages of the Hudson Dis- 
patch and on page 11 appears a picture 
of the Lord Mayor of New Ross, Ireland, 
Andrew Minihan, who was the guest of 
honor at Sunday’s St. Patrick’s Day cele- 
bration in Jersey City. With the Lord 
Mayor on the reviewing stand are several 
dis ed Hudson County political 
leaders including our good friend and 
colleague, CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Mayor Thomas J. Whelan, of Jersey City, 
and the Democratic leader of Hudson 
County, former Jersey City Mayor John 
V. Kenny, and our newest Irishman, who 
after only 24 hours in the fold, looks 
right at home with his fellow Irish- 
Americans. 

I know that all of the Irish, honorary 
and otherwise, in the Third District join 
with me in wishing the very best of 
everything to Erin’s adopted son. 


THE PEOPLE SPEAK OUT ON THE 
CASEY GUN BILLS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, no issue 
before this Congress has stirred the peo- 
ple so deeply as efforts to enact severe 
restrictions on the law-abiding sale, pos- 
session, and transportation of firearms. 

My colleagues, like myself, have been 
deluged with mail—all with one central 
theme: Since gun crimes are the prob- 
lem, punish the criminal, not the law- 
abiding citizen. 

I could not agree more. This is the 
main thrust of legislation I have au- 
thored, pending before two committees 
of the House: H.R. 360 before Ways and 
Means, and a bill with identical provi- 
sions, H.R. 6137, before the Judiciary 
Committee. This would set a manda- 
tory 10-year Federal prison sentence for 
use or possession of a firearm in commis- 
sion of major crimes of violence on first 
offense, and 25 years on any subsequent 
offense. 

The support given my bills by the peo- 
ple of our country is phenomenal. 

The letters pouring into my office show 
that the people see this problem in the 
cold, simple terms it deserves. They 
know we have a problem when a busi- 
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nessman is repeatedly robbed at gun- 
point, our people are assaulted, raped, 
and murdered. But they know that it is 
not the decent hunters, gun collectors, 
gunsmiths, or the millions of frightened 
Americans who own guns for protection 
of their loved ones who are causing the 
problem. It is the criminal. And the 
only way to stop it is to strike at the 
criminal. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
listen to the voice of the people, for they 
speak with a simple wisdom that cuts 
through the morass of redtape and re- 
strictions that some wish to surround 
us with. I know how my constituents 
feel on this controversial issue. And I 
think, from the letters I am receiving, 
I know how many of those my colleagues 
are privileged to represent feel on this 
subject. And because of the great im- 
portance of this whole area of legisla- 
tion, I take the liberty of bringing to the 
attention of my colleagues just a few 
of the letters I have received on this 
matter: 

Hous Crry RIFLE & PISTOL CLUB, 
Lafayette, La., March 12, 1967. 
Hon. Bon CASEY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Casey: The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and affiliated gun clubs will support 
legislation that prevents criminal abuse of 
firearms while not overly restricting or pe- 
nalizing law-abiding citizens. We strongly 
supported your H.R. 5380 aimed at the crim- 
mals rather than U.S. citizens of good repute. 

The attached “Public Forum” letter ex- 
presses some of our feelings on Senate Bill 
S. 1 (H.R. 5384), crime and the effective- 
ness of NRA firearms training classes. 

In addition to the above mentioned letter, 
we disagree with the Dodd-Celler Bill in 
its attempt to establish a CAUSAL relation- 
ship between availability of firearms and 
the occurrence of crime. After all, the NRA 
has approximately 800,000 nembers who do 
not go around committing crimes. And we 
remember that about 37 states have provi- 
sions in their constitutions guaranteeing 
rights to citizens to possess firearms for de- 
fensive purposes, The 10th Amendment is 
second in importance only to the 2nd 
Amendment. Please give us your support. 

Sincerely, 
H. M. Cowart, 
President. 


Hun City RIFLE & PISTOL CLUB, 
Lafayette, La., March 2, 1967. 
Public Forum, Daily Advertiser 
GENTLEMEN: City and State officials ex- 
pressed alarm at rising crime rates long ago, 
The Federal government, after years of 


. “winking” at crime, “smiling” at demon- 


strations, and “scoffing” at property rights 
of lawful citizens, finally recognized this 
danger and formed the National Crime 
Commission. 

Among 200 recommendations is one im- 
portant to the National Rifle Association, 
affiliated gun clubs, and all law abiding 
citizens: “Further restrictions on the sale 
and possession of firearms.” This method 
supported by President Johnson, was intro- 
duced in the 90th Congress as S. 1; identical 
to last years’ Dodd Bill S. 1592. S. 1 con- 
tains several features supported by the NRA. 
However, we oppose several objectional pro- 
visions until re-worded. While crime 
flourishes our “leaders” would protect us by 
disarming us. Senator J. Tydings, support- 
ing S. 1, said: “Of 225 law men killed by 
criminals in the last 4 years, 95% were shot 
to death. Seventy-three % of the killers 
had been convicted of crimes before.” We 
believe if these criminals had remained in 
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prison 156 officers would be alive. The ease“ 
of obtaining a gun is reduced if the criminal 
is behind bars. Operating prisons cost $1 
billion a year. Crime costs us $21 billion a 
year. Spending $1 to save $21 is good 
economics. 

Detroit store-owners, frustrated with in- 
creased burglaries, held gun clinics super- 
vised by NRA representatives. Results have 
been encouraging. The Orlando, Florida 
“Sentinel” and city police sponsored classes 
in handgun safety for women after a series 
of robberies and assaults in their homes. 
Some 500 were expected; however, 2,500 
crowded to the range for training. Later 
on, reports of rapes dropped to zero, assaults 
decreased sharply, and only one prowler was 
reported. 

The Hub City Rifle & Pistol Club is be- 
ginning Basic Rifle and Pistol classes March 
7. 1967. Send your name, age and address 
to: “BASIC TRAINING”, Box 51704 OCS; 
or call CE24377 or 45721 AFTER 5 PM. 

H. M. Cowart, 
Executive Committee, Hub City R & P 
Club. 
Opessa, TEX., March 5, 1967. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Casey: As a hunter and 
shooter I am very much in favor of your 
bill H.R. 360, Congressman Sikes bill H.R. 
2839 and the Natonal Rifle Assoc amendment 
to the Machine Gun Act. I believe these 
bills are the better approach to gun legis- 
lation. 

I am against the Dodd bill S. 1 and the 
Celler bill H.R. 5384. I don’t want to lose the 
right to purchase a gun from out of state if 
I so desire. This would not stop a criminal 
from obtaining a gun and would hurt sports- 
men and hunters. 

I urge you to vote against these bills and 
push your own. I know you will do this 
or you never would have introduced your 
own bill H.R. 360. 

Yours truly, 
MAURICE A. CARPENTER, 
Marcu 2, 1967. 
Congressman ROBERT CASEY. 

Dear Texas REPRESENTATIVE: I’ve written 
to everyone I know in Washington to please 
support your bill H.R. 360. 

Who needs Firearm Control? 

No one seems to know—Criminals can 
make zip-guns for 99%0% of their crimes. 

Thanks, 
MYLEs Pures (retired). 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN., 
February 28, 1967. 
Congressman ROBERT CASEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CasRVY: I would like to 
express my appreciation for your efforts in 
fighting unjust firearms legislation and for 
taking such action as you have proposed in 
your Bill, H.R. 360. 

I am enclosing copies of correspondence 
to my Senator and Congressman urging their 
support of your bill. 

With best wishes and hope for a reason- 
able solution to this difficult problem. 

Yours sincerely, 
BRADLEY J. PROHASKA. 
BETHEL, PA., 
February 27, 1967. 
Congressman ROBERT CASEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HONORABLE ROBERT CASEY: It has been 
popular of late in newspapers and magazines, 
on radio and television to conclude that most 
people agree that some additional Federal 
firearms control is needed in the very near 
future. 

However, I cannot agree with this conclu- 
sion because I feel that a limitation of fire- 
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arms will definitely not deter the criminal, 
But I would favor the bill already introduced 
in the House of Representatives by yourself, 
providing mandatory prison terms for those 
who commit certain criminal acts while 
armed with a firearm. This bill is H.R. 360 
introduced on January 10, 1967 and referred 
to the committee on ways and means. 

Let us not tie up a pleasant, wholesome 
sport (hunting) with a lot of “Red Tape”. 

you for your consideration. 
Yours truly, 
RONALD L. SNYDER. 
Lunnock, Tex. 

Sm: A line to you to express my thanks 
to you for support on good firearm legisla- 
tion in the past and to call your attention to 
the committee hearings on Senate No. 1 and 
H.R. No. 5384. Seeing as to how nothing 
much has changed in the views of this bill 
I wish to again express my opposition to 
them. 

Knowing your views on these bills from the 
past I wish to urge you to again represent 
those of us involved in this matter with your 
sound judgment. Thanking you again, I 
remain— 


Sincerely yours, 
Bert LLOYD. 
RICHLAND, WASH., 
March 7, 1967. 
Congressman ROBERT CASEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Casey: May I take a little of your 
time to compliment you on the provisions 
of your bill, H.R. 360? 

I believe it is a most realistic approach and 
will do more to stop the criminals use of 
firearms than any law that could be put on 
the books. 

Have written to Congresswoman Catherine 
May, of this district, asking her to support 
your bill, and hope that you will be success- 
ful in your efforts. 


Respectfully, 


MOORHEAD, MINN., 
March 6, 1967. 
Congressman ROBERT CASEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CaSEY: We are very 
much in favor of firearms legislation such 
as you introduced. It is our hope that legis- 
lation that punishes criminals will succeed, 
while restrictive legislation such as Bill 5384 
will fail, 

We here in Minnesota will be as affected 
by poor legislation as anyone else in the 
country, we are wishing you the best of luck 
on your proposed bill which we hope will 
solve many serious firearms problems. 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis A. McHuco. 


LAFE H. MYERS. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN., 
March 3, 1967. 
Congressman ROBERT CASEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.c. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Casey: I would like 
to express my appreciation for your efforts 
in fighting unnecessary strict firearms legis- 
lation and for your action in your proposed 
Bill H.R. 360. 

Enclosed are copies of correspondence to 
Senator Ribicoff and Congressman Daddario 
urging their support of your bill. 

Yours truly, 
CARLTON W. COOPER. 


JOHNSTON, CHAPMAN & ASSOCIATES, 
Fort Worth, Tez. 
Hon. Bos CASEY, 
Member, U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: This writer agrees something 
needs to be done about crime, criminals, and 
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killings. However if he wanted to kill some- 
one bad enough a way could be found. 

My family owns between 35 and 50 fire 
arms of various types, and we are avid 
sportsmen. We believe that the public 
could best be satisfied on fire arm controls 
through H.R. 360 and H.R. 2830. We are 
firmly convinced that H.R. (S—1) is in direct 
conflict with the right to bear arms at one’s 
discretion or would soon lead in that direc- 
tion, 

We own some weapons that were US. 
Military and in the past some from other 
countries, and these weapons in no way 
made me a thief, murderer, or maniac. 

This writer is urging you to act in the best 
interest of the public by voting for H.R. 
360 and H.R. 2839 and against 5384. 

Yours truly, 
BARNEY CHAPMAN. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Casey: This is a copy 
of a letter to the President. I thought you 
might be interested. 

R. E. D. 
Manch 1, 1967. 
“THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“The White House 
“Washington, D.C, 

“My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I have been 
watching with alarm, for some time, the drive 
by many of our legislators to disarm the 
ordinary law-abiding citizens of America 
with over-restrictive gun laws. 

“In your speech last February 6, I was 
amazed and disturbed that you were also in 
favor of firearm restrictions of this type. The 
type of legislation you are asking for would 
restrict the ordinary citizen, the sportsman 
and our business men who deal in sporting 
goods, 

“I do not understand why law-abiding citi- 
zens, who might want to own or purchase 
a firearm, should be punished and penalized 
by this type of legislation. 

“It is my understanding that Congressman 
Robert Casey of Texas has put forth a Bill 
that is most reasonable. It places the re- 
striction and the punishment on the crimi- 
nal, where it should be. This Bill would re- 
quire a mandatory prison term for all crimi- 
nals committing certain acts while armed. 

“I think if we have new legislation, the 
punishment and penalty should be put where 
it belongs—on the criminal—and not on the 
ordinary citizen who might want to own a 
firearm for protection or sport. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“RICHARD DESTEFANIS. 

“MEMPHIS, TENN.” 


First NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
Dallas, Tex., February 28, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT R. Casey, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Casey: I am writing to inform 
you that I am vigorously opposed to the 
“State Firearms Control Assistance Act of 
1967” (so-called The Dodd-Celler Bill). 

My feelings are that this bill is unreason- 
ably restrictive and in some instances loosely 
and carelessly written. It is my opinion that 
we already have ample laws covering the use 
of firearms and they would be much more 
effective if implemented by better law en- 
forcement and vigorous court prosecution 
and punishment. 

I do feel that a reasonable approach to 
firearms control is shown in House Bill No. 
360 introduced January 10, 1967, and House 
Bill No. 2839 introduced January 18, 1967, 
both of which have been referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

I respectfully request your support of 
these measures and your help in repudiating 
Senator Dodd’s Bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. R. SPENCE. 
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FORT WORTH, TEX, 
February 27, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT CASEY, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am certain that you are con- 
cerned about the attitudes and beliefs of 
your constituents regarding proposed legis- 
lation, I am therefore writing you with re- 
gard to Senator Thomas J. Dodd's bill S. 1 
and Congressman Emanuel Celler’s bill H.R. 
5384. I was opposed to Senator Dodd’s first 
attempt to enact firearms legislation and I 
am even more firmly opposed to his latest 
attempt. 

President Johnson and others have re- 
ferred to the Sullivan Law in New York as 
a desirable law but have failed consistently 
to quote or show any statistics that demon- 
strate that New York has realized a better 
law enforcement effort as a result of this 
law. 

I have followed with a great deal of in- 
terest, the status of these firearms bills and 
feel that Congressman Robert Casey’s bill 
H.R. 360 contains more provisions that in 
my opinion would adequately protect us, 
while still allowing firearms to be used in 
legitimate pursuits. 

I will certainly appreciate any efforts on 
your part to see that intelligent legislation 
is passed controlling firearms rather than 
an emotional set of restrictions that will in- 
evitably disarm law-abiding citizens, 

Respectfully yours, 
R. I. WESTMACOTT, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Hon. Bos Casey, 
Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CasEY: I have just 
learned that you have reintroduced bill H.R. 
4212. 

I am for your bill 100%. I believe that 
your bill is the only way to lower the crime 
rate of our country. 

Yours, 
Nem BURCHELL. 
Rock Crry, ILL. , 
March 10, 1967. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to you concerning 
S. 1, introduced by Senator Thomas J. Dodd 
of Connecticut, and H.R, 5384, introduced by 
Congressman Emanuel Celler of New York in 
the first session of the 90th Congress, known 
oe Firearms Control Assistance Act of 
1967”. 

In our nation today we have a crime prob- 
lem when juveniles, convicted felons, and 
undesirables can so easily prowl the streets 
with cars, motorbikes, knives, firearms, drugs, 
tire irons and chains and other assorted 
weapons. 

However, I do not think S. 1 or H.R. 5384 
is the total legislative answer to this problem. 
I strongly object to the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation which prohibits outright 
the interstate sale of handguns, rifles and 
shotguns to individuals; and which sets the 
minimum age for the purchase of a handgun 
at 21 years, and the minimum age for the 
purchase of a rifle or shotgun at 18 years. 
For there is no doubt that the great lawless- 
ness and prevalence of violent crime in our 
nation is nut due to the easy availability of 
firearms, but other social and religious fac- 
tors. 

I am hopeful that any firearms legislation 
enacted by the 90th Congress will aid in the 
fight against crime and the criminal use of 
firearms, but will not be enacted out of fear 
or hatred of firearms and will not unduly 
restrict the citizen to purchase, possess, and 
use private firearms for lawful purposes. 

In this regard I strongly urge your support 
for H.R. 360, introduced by Congressman 
Robert Casey of Texas, providing mandatory 
prison terms for those who commit certain 
criminal acts while armed with a firearm; 
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and for H.R. 2839, introduced by Congress- 
man Robert L. F. Sikes of Florida, to amend 
the Federal Firearms Act to make it a federal 
offense for a federally licensed manufacturer 
or dealer to ship any firearm in interstate or 
foreign commerce in contravention of the law 
of the state to which the firearm is being 
sent. 
Sincerely yours, 
The Reverend WILLIAM M. Munson. 
P.S.—Thank you for H.R. 360. 


Daras, TEX., 
March 9, 1967. 
Congressman ROBERT CASEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Casey: Your bill, HR. 
360, is a direct attack on a specific problem: 
the criminal acts committed by gun-bear- 
ing persons, I wholeheartedly support the 
measure and endorse your work towards its 
passage. 

I am opposed, however, to Senator Dodd 
and Congressman Celler’s State Firearms 
Control Assistance Act of 1967 in that it is 
unduly demanding of the peaceable gun 
collector and hobbyist whose sources are 
frequently remote from his residence. It is 
an indirect attack on the problem which 
will effectively halt interstate traffic in fire- 
arms for the honest citizen, but will do very 
little to actually curb the criminal acquisi- 
tion of arms. 

I urge you to support H.R. 360, and to 
work for the defeat of H.R. 5384 (S. 1) with 
the full vigor of your capacity and with the 
backing of your constituents and with their 
trust. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Mason. 
Fort WORTH, TEX., 
March 9, 1967. 
Hon. Bos CASEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE CasEY: This letter is 
being written to thank you for the stand 
you are taking on new efforts to curb fire- 
arm sales and it also is being written to 
encourage you to even harder efforts to 
combat this seemingly determined group to 
weaken our way of life and infringe on our 
freedoms. 

It is hard for myself and many other 
American citizens to understand why there 
is such an effort to take from us our rights 
one by one. It is even harder to under- 
stand why leaders and other high officials 
will use the tactics that are being used to 
gain an end that can do nothing but worsen 
the condition they claim they want to alle- 
viate. 

Once again, thank you for your efforts 
and may your struggle be a victorious one. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE R. PRALL. 

Dear Sm: Please continue in your efforts 
to control the crime in our country. Your 
“manadatory prison sentence” bill sounds 
like a direct & workable approach to the 
gun-crime problem, 

Very Respectfully 
Davin Fritz REINS, 
Shootin’ Dutchmen. 

HILLCREST HEIGHTS, Mp. 

Manch 15, 1967. 

Dear Mr. Casey: As a law abiding citizen 
of the United States and of Washington, 
D.C, I support your Bills concerning firearms 
100%. I think if your Bills HR-360 and 6137 
became law they will go a long way in the 
fight against crime. The armed criminal will 
be put in jail for a long time. And if in 
jail he can't rob or hurt any one there. 

I would also like to point that three times 
in the past five months members of my 
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family have been robbed in street robberies. 
No gun was used. This points out even if 
there were no Guns crime would still happen. 
Yours Truly 
Dawson H. GRANT. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

P. S.—I wish to thank you and your staff 
for the copies of your bills I received in the 
mail from your office. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Congressman Bos CASEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Casey: I want to com- 
pliment you for the very fine job that you 
are doing in Congress. You are to be com- 
mended on your stand on the firearms con- 
trol issue, 

The citizens of Tennessee support your 
stand against laws that unduly infringe 
upon or deny the rights of all Americans to 
purchase, possess and use firearms for law- 
ful purposes. 

With best wishes and landest regards, I 
am, 
Sincerely, 
Ep TUCKER. 


POTTSVILLE, Pa., 
March 13, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT CASEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Casey: I approve of H.R. 360. 

If enacted into law H.R. 360 would severly 
penalize the criminal but would not hinder 
any law abiding citizen, This type of law, 
fully enforced, would drastically reduce the 
use of firearms in all types of crimes. 

As a life member of the NRA. I am 
against restrictive useless gun laws. Thank 
you for introducing a sensible and much 
needed piece of legislation. 

Very Truly Yours, 
CHARLES E. DANIELS. 


East MIDDLEBURY, VT., 
March 17, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT CASEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Casey: This is to let you know 
that I will gladly support your firearms bill 
H.R. 360. In fact I have written my Repre- 
sentative asking him to support your bill 
which I believe has good sense. 

I want to please ask you to do anything 
you can to oppose the Dodd bill, which I 
understand is now S. 1 and also the bill in- 
troduced by Rep. Emanuel Celler (N.Y.) 
5384. 

The Dodd bill or the Celler bill either one, 
would make it difficult if not almost impos- 
sible for thousands of honest sportsmen to 
obtain firearms. It would be impossible for 
anyone needing a gun to protect his home 
and family to own a gun. 

Furthermore, placing firearms control un- 
der criminal law is just another step toward 
treating every honest gun owner as a crim- 
inal, only because he owns a firearm. Surely 
a determined criminal will get a gun if he 
wants one, whether he breaks a law or not. 
I feel that in our rural areas and small towns, 
where police seldom appear, the right to have 
a gun in the home Is a strong deterrent to any 
criminal. The police are seldom on the 
scene when the crime takes place, as was the 
case when the eight nurses were murdered. 

I hope we agree that we do not want the 
Federal Government to have complete con- 
trol over all local gun laws in the country. 
I agree that some federal and state gun laws 
may be ni for extreme abuses. This 
should be done without penalizing millions 
of honest gun owners. 

Respectfully yours, 
MILTON R. ELMER. 
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Baytown, TEX., 0 
. March 14, 1967. 
Hon. Bos CAsxx, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to commend you for your 
sensible remarks on this foolish gun legisla- 
tion that is being proposed. Many other 
Baytownians are full of praise for your able 
representation. 

I hope you will be able to get support for 
your bill. As I told you in a letter last year, 
I think your bill will do more to prevent 
crime than anti-gun bills now pending. Sir, 
as an old timer it seems to me we have bent 
over backwards to see that law violators 
have all of their rights. Even to the point of 
coddling criminals. 

I have often thought how disgusting it 
must be to our Police. Who risk their life to 
apprehend such people only to have them 
turned loose on some technicality. 

I am pleased with the splendid job the 
Ethics Committee is doing. 

Thanks for your very splendid representa- 
tion. 

Yours Truly, 
Dewey WOMACK, 
Corpus CHRISTI, TEX., 
March 14, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT CASEY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CasEY: I wish to re- 
spectfully express my concern about proposed 
federal gun laws being proposed. I am op- 
posed to H.R. 5384, because it infers that all 
citizens are criminals, It is my opinion that 
H.R. 5384 will only make it more difficult, ex- 
pensive and humiliating for a law abiding 
citizen to buy a fire arm of his choice; 
neither will it in any way prevent a person 
with criminal intentions from obtaining a 
fire arm. 

I do believe that your bill H.R, 360 is a 
much more practical approach to the prob- 
lem of criminal control. 

Respectfully, 
Pf W. McCreapy. 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, 49 years 
ago, the Byelorussian people declared 
their independence, ending nearly three 
and one-half centuries of foreign domi- 
nation. Regardless of the number of 
generations which had passed during 
those dark centuries, regardless of the 
continuing attempt to destroy Byelo- 
russian national conciousness to which 
these people were subjected during 
these dark centuries, one generation 
transmitted to another Byelorussian na- 
tional identity, cultural identity, and 
aspirations for independence. 

Even in this century alone, the Byelo- 
russian people have been dominated by 
first czarist Russia, then Germany, then 
divided between Communist Russia and 
Poland, again occupied by Germany, only 
to be reoccupied by Communist Russia. 
Their short-lived independence, their 
only brief respite from foreign domina- 
tion, occurred between invasion by Ger- 
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many during the First World War and 
the heartbreaking division of their na- 
tion by Russia and Poland. 

Today the Byelorussian people live 
under a Communist regime imposed on 
tem by the Soviet Union. Yet in their 
hearts must be a continual ache for the 
restoration of the independence so 
abruptly torn away from them. The 
Byelorussian people live with the memory 
of losses—the loss of their independence, 
the loss of lives of their loved ones who 
fought for that independence or voiced 
opposition to Russian Communist dom- 
ination, the loss of the symbols of their 
cultural heritage destroyed by the Rus- 
sians, and even to a great extent the loss 
cf their original language which has been 
officially modified by the Russians. 
Tragic as that memory is, it will continue 
to sustain the Byelorussian conscious- 
ness. These valiant people will never 
submit to the continuing efforts to 
destroy their national and cultural 
heritage. 

Today we wish to reaffirm our moral 
support and respect for these tormented 
people. May their eventual liberation 
which justice must bring be hastened. 


PROPOSING COMMISSION TO 
STUDY STANDARDS FOR MEDICAL 
DEVICES 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fuqua] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, we live in 
an age of acceleration. 

The scientific advancement of man- 
kind startles the imagination. We move 
so rapidly that it is hard to imagine at 
the end of a mere decade, what life was 
like at the beginning of that decade. 

I would like to address myself to only 
one phase of that acceleration, the ad- 
vancement of medical science. I would 
further restrict myself to the bill which 
I am introducing today that would create 
a “National Medical Devices Standards 
Commission.” 

When we think toward the year 2000, 
it is not without the realm of reason to 
see an age when artificial organs, hearts, 
lungs, and stomachs will be commonly 
available. 

An article I read not many months ago 
predicted pocket radar for the blind to 
scan their surroundings with a compar- 
able device to let the deaf “hear.” 

Artificial arms and legs might be 
motorized and computerized, perhaps 
linked to the brain, so that the wearer 
will find his impulse translated into 
action. 

Today we see such fantastic work being 
carried on in the field of human concep- 
tion, that one can only guess what the 
ete holds as man grasps the beginning 
of life. 

Experts freely predict elimination of 
bacterial and viral diseases. It is pre- 
dicted that the secret to cancer will be 
found. 
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These pronouncements are not half as 
fantastic as it would have been a mere 
10 years ago to predict that we would 
land a man on the moon by 1970. 

Who disputes our ability to do so to- 
day? 

We live in an age of miracles. 

In order to rid this world of disease 
and sickness, it is necessary that we ex- 
periment. It is imperative that we ad- 
vance in medical technology and in the 
development of new medical devices and 
instrumentation. 

My purpose is not to say that there 
is no need for regulation of such experi- 
mentation and development. My point 
is that such standards must be developed 
with the advice of the best minds in the 
land in this field. 

Otherwise, we might find ourselves 
with restrictive legislation which would 
hamper qualified and competent sur- 
geons and doctors in their quests for 
knowledge—for experimentation which 
would lead to advancement in medical 
science. 

This subject is brought graphically to 
mind in the President’s message call- 
ing for some standards in this field. I 
would be the last to say that this is a 
field that does not need standards. 

Certainly the American people are en- 
titled to be guarded against quacks, from 
unscrupulous manufacturers whose de- 
vices can injure or kill, from sheer in- 
competence and neglect. 

This is what the President wants to 
guard against. 

It is what I want. But I feel that we 
can plunge hell bent for leather into an 
area where little is known. This is no 
small matter and one which I feel can 
easily be glossed over by the Members of 
Congress or any agency. 

The harm which could come to medi- 
cal science through improper regulation 
= be as harmful as no regulation at 
all. 

What men of good will who have 
studied this problem want is for the 
American people to be protected, while 
at the same time, not limit the work of 
competent scientists and physicians. 

In private industry, we have a mass 
of research going on in developing new 
instruments, medical devices, artificial 
limbs, and organs. This work goes on, 
also in university medical centers. 

Much work is conducted under re- 
search grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This is a complex field. In so many 
areas, the amount of knowledge we have 
gained thus far is very limited, and de- 
veloping minimum standards of safety 
and efficacy need careful examination by 
competent authorities. 

The measure I am presenting would 
establish the “National Medical Devices 
Standards Commission.” It would be 
composed of 20 members representing 
the private pharmaceutical industry, the 
research laboratories and university 
medical centers, the private practice of 
medicine, public agencies involved in 
public health, and the Congress. 

Its task will be for a complete and ex- 
pert study of quality controls and manu- 
facturing standards of medical devices, 
surgical instruments, artificial organs 
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and limbs, medical and hospital equip- 
ment, and therapeutic instruments and 
devices. 

A complete and thorough study in this 
field is tremendously important to our 
Nation. 

The extent and the nature of regula- 
tion can be recommended by this Com- 
mission to the Congress. 

I am deeply concerned that recom- 
mendations which are being made to set 
standards now, do not meet the test of 
adequate study and consultation with 
all segments of this problem. 

No person who has suggested such 
regulation wants to hamper the advance- 
ment of medical knowledge and tech- 
nology. I am fearful that this is what 
we might do if we do not have adequate 
advice and counsel. 

This is a complex field. 

So little is known. Unless all segments 
of research, manufacturing and develop- 
ment can be brought together, as I feel 
this Commission would do, I am afraid 
that standards passed to meet one prob- 
lem, may cause severe problems for an- 
other segment. 

I feel that the Commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration would 
make the full facilities of his office avail- 
able in this task. Every government 
agency would be willing to lend its sup- 
port, where needed. 

I ask that we not rush headlong in 
seeking to solve this problem. 

I emphasize as strongly as I know how 
that we have a problem. I do not mini- 
mize that problem. 

It is not my purpose to be critical of 
those who are proposing standards im- 
mediately, for they recognize the prob- 
lem and seek solutions. This is exactly 
that which I seek. 

I hope that we will give full study to 
these proposals in committee. 

This is not a problem for the medical 
profession, for the manufacturer of 
medical devices, or any other person. 
It is a problem for the American people. 

We have the finest medical care of any 
nation or people in the history of the 
world. The day of the tremendous ad- 
vances I reiterated at the outset are not 
illusions, but will shortly become re- 
alities. 

My feeling is that passage of this leg- 
islation will hasten us to that day, by 
giving us positive assurance that the 
standards we set up will not affect scien- 
tific study and experimentation by 
competent authority. 

It would give to the American people 
protection from fraud, quacks, the dis- 
honest, and the inept. 

I think such standards are needed. I 
think this is the way to approach the 
problem. 

I urgently plead with the House to 
carefully consider this bill. Do not be 
misled into believing this is a small 
problem, that it can easily be solved. 

The method I propose can meet a most 
serious problem. 

I ask that we give early passage to this 
important legislation, which so directly 
affects that health and welfare of the 
American people—so that this proposed 
Commission might go to work. 

The sooner we do, the sooner we will 
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reach a solution which is best for medi- 
cal science, mankind, and most of all— 
the generations yet to come. 


CHARLES T. RATCLIFFE, OF BRUNS- 
WICK, GA., AWARDED FULBRIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR GRADUATE 
STUDY IN JAPAN 


Mr, NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Stuckey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1961, 
Congress passed the Fulbright-Hays 
Act, known as the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act. Each year, 
under the provisions of this act, direct 
grants are made to about 2,500 U.S. citi- 
zens to go abroad. These grants are 
awarded to highly qualified U.S. stu- 
dents, teachers, and scholars. And, to be 
selected to be among this distinguished 
group is indeed an honor. 

With pride, I have learned from the 
Assistant Secretary of State that a 
Georgian from my Eighth Congressional 
District has been selected for a grant 
under this program. 

Mr. Charles T. Ratcliffe, of Bruns- 
wick, Ga., has been awarded the Ful- 
bright Scholarship to do graduate study 
in economics at the Economic Research 
Center, Hitotsubashi University in To- 
kyo, Japan. 

I believe that my constituent, Mr. Rat- 
cliffe, will certainly be instrumental in 
furthering the aim of the Fulbright- 
Hays Act which is to increase mutual 
understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other 
countries by means of educational and 
cultural exchange; to strengthen the 
ties which unite us with other nations— 
and thus assist in the development of 
friendly, sympathetic and peaceful rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
other countries of the world. 


A BILL TO LIBERALIZE THE FED- 
ERAL INCOME TAX TREATMENT 
OF PRIVATE BUSINESS DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATIONS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FascELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill in order to stimu- 
late small business through more liberal 
tax treatment of the bad debt reserves of 
private business development corpora- 
tions. Under present law, no special tax 
treatment is provided for business devel- 
opment corporations, in spite of their 
enormous potential value to the U.S. 
economy. 

Bad debt reserves represent a fund 
that is set aside out of current income to 
offset losses from bad debts. 
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The maximum additions that may be 
made to this reserve fund each year are 
controlled by law and may be deducted 
from current income for tax computa- 
tion purposes. At present, business de- 
velopment corporations may maintain 
bad debt reserves of only about 1 to 4 
percent of their outstanding loans. My 
bill would permit these corporations to 
increase their reserves to 10 percent of 
their outstanding loans. 

That this would represent a more 
equitable arrangement cannot be doubted 
when the facts of the situation are made 
clear. Business development corpora- 
tions are designed, primarily, to stimu- 
late the economic development of a State 
or area, They do this by providing loans 
to small businesses that cannot obtain 
funds through normal lending channels. 

The general criterion underlying the 
lending of business development corpo- 
rations is primarily the impact the loan 
will have in stimulating the local econ- 
omy, rather than the probability of mak- 
ing a profit. Thus, business develop- 
ment corporations ordinarily make loans 
to marginal borrowers who cannot obtain 
their required capital from banks. 

Commercial banks are permitted to 
compute their bad debt reserves through 
the 2.4-percent formula. As banks are 
primarily profitmaking institutions, their 
criterion for making loans are based in 
the first instance on the credit worthi- 
ness of the applicant and the possibility 
of obtaining a profit. In this situation it 
is not surprising that the bad debt losses 
of commercial banks have been far 
smaller than those of business develop- 
ment corporations. 

Small business investment companies 
are permitted relatively liberal tax treat- 
ment of their reserves for bad debts by 
the Internal Revenue Service. These 
companies were set up pursuant to the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
for the purpose of aiding small busi- 
nesses. They may establish bad debt re- 
serves equal to 10 percent of their out- 
standing loans, until 1968, and in some 
cases their reserves may be even greater 
than 10 percent. These companies are 
primarily designed to be profitmaking 
operations, but the services they perform 
for small business, and the nature of the 
risks that they must undertake, made lib- 
eral tax treatment of their bad debt re- 
serves seem appropriate. 

Private business development corpora- 
tions are also designed to aid small busi- 
ness, and in addition to promote the eco- 
nomic development of the areas which 
they serve. Business development cor- 
porations are not primarily profitmaking 
institutions, and the risks to which they 
are subject are at least as great as those 
of small business investment companies. 
These facts make it clear that equity 
alone would justify a 10-percent bad debt 
reserve for business development corpo- 
rations, the same as now permitted small 
business investment companies. 

The desirability for liberalizing the tax 
treatment for bad debt reserves of busi- 
ness development corporations is under- 
scored by virtue of present national pol- 
icy to foster regional economic develop- 
ment. More liberal tax treatment is 
necessary in order that business develop- 
ment corporations may attract increasing 
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amounts of equity capital. Without fur- 
ther capital, these corporations cannot 
increase their loan programs and help to 
make the maximum possible contribution 
toward the economic betterment of their 
States and areas. Private business de- 
velopment corporations can help supple- 
ment the efforts of State, local, and 
Federal governments to aid the econ- 
omies of these areas. They can do this 
by providing financing to small busi- 
nesses that cannot obtain capital from 
conventional lending sources. 

All these reasons indicate the urgent 
need for liberalizing the tax treatment 
of private business development corpo- 
rations. My bill to accomplish this ob- 
jective deserves prompt and favorable 
action by this body. 


DOMINICK DANIELS—HONORARY 
IRISHMAN 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Burke] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been brought to my at- 
tention that last Saturday night, the 
Irish-American Association of Kearny, 
N.J., named our distinguished colleague, 
Dominick DANIELS, an honorary Irish- 
man. Surely, the Irish from West Hud- 
son County, N.J., do themselves great 
honor by adding to our number the name 
of Dominick O’Danrets. Actually, the 
West Hudson Irish are a little late in 
formalizing this award which was 
bestowed years ago on our friend by all 
the Celts with whom he serves in the 
House of Representatives. 

I know that Domrnick is a member in 
good standing of the Dante Alighieri So- 
ciety of Jersey City, which is a group 
whose members share a common Italian 
ancestry, but I have had my doubts for 
some time and especially when I found 
that his lovely daughter, Barbara, named 
her daughter, Kelly. It looks now as 
though the Gallaghers, the Kennys, the 
Deegans, the Bradys, the Whelans, and 
all the other Hudson County Irish have 
to move over and make room for Dom- 
INICK O’DANIELS, the real Hudson County 
Irishman. 


EXTREMISTS ARE DEFENDING AN 
ALMOST ABANDONED FORTRESS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in my opin- 
ion, future historians may record as 
one of the most significant accomplish- 
ments of President Johnson the estab- 
lishment of a new era of cooperation be- 
tween business and Government. Gone 
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are the days when business and Govern- 
ment were regarded as natural enemies. 
Gone are the days when it would be un- 
thinkable to consider a voluntary ap- 
proach to a national problem such as 
our international balance of payments. 
Gone are the days when a word or deed 
from one side would automatically bring 
a quick and hostile response from the 
other. I should perhaps amend my re- 
marks to say, “almost gone are the days.” 
For there are still some who are moving 
reluctantly frontward while peering in- 
tently backward. The Harvard Busi- 
ness Review recently carried the state- 
ment that the business world is just com- 
pleting what may be the “most remark- 
able ideological transformation of the 
century.” This theme is explored 
eloquently in an editorial in the March 
12, 1967, edition of the Sacramento Bee. 
The title of the editorial is “Extremists 
Are Defending an Almost Abandoned 
Fortress.” I urge all Members to read 
this editorial, and for that purpose I in- 
sert it in the RECORD: 


Exrremists ARE DEFENDING AN ALMOST 
ABANDONED FORTRESS 


At the very moment when the reactionaries 
of the United States are magnifying their 
hostility toward federal governmental inter- 
vention in the affairs of the states, a large 
section of the business community is going 
out from under them, 

Undoubtedly the reactionaries think they 
are expressing the inflexible antagonism of 
business toward government. Yet business 
organizations and executives are altering 
their one time vociferous protests at govern- 
ment “meddling”. 

The feature article in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, hardly a left wing publication, 
contends the business world is just complet- 
ing what may be the “most remarkable 
ideological transformation of the century”. 

Theodore Levitt, the author of the article 
and professor at the Harvard Business 
School, flatly says: 

“The American business community has 
finally and with unexpected suddenness 
actively embraced the ideas of the interven- 
tionist state.” 

Levitt ascribes this new attitude to the 
policies and mediatory ability of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, 

And Levitt marshals an impressive array 
of documentation to support his general 
thesis that business has rejoined the main- 
stream of history. 

He cites the time a year ago when Robert 
P. Gerholtz, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, stalked to the White 
House to protest what he termed “black- 
mail” intervention of the federal government 
after the structural steel price rise. 

Following the talk with the President, 
Gerholtz emerged from the White House and 
told reporters he might have reacted dif- 
ferently to the government’s intervention 
if he had known the President’s side of the 
case. 

Even the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the very citadel of business con- 
servatism, has been cooperating with the wel- 
fare goals of the federal government by es- 
tablishing a private financial institution to 


aid the Negro. 

Armand G. Erpf, partner of the Wall Street 
banking firm of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades and 
Co., last year said: 

“We have to work with all elements of our 
pluralistic society to help us meet our re- 
sponsibilities.” 

And in the conservative Midwest about the 
same time Arjay Miller, president of the Ford 
Motor Company, said: 


“It is important that we in business ac- 
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curately grasp the historic change taking 
place, avoiding or resisting actions that en- 
danger economic progress, but not wasting 
our strength in futile effort to hold back the 
tides of history.” 

Of course there is still grumbling and crit- 
icism of government by the business sector, 
but, it appears, the only ones who take this 
pejorative attitude serlously are the political 
extremists, who falsely believe they are re- 
flecting the already repudiated canons of big 
business. These extremists are fighting a 
rear guard action against history, an action 
which most of big business has abandoned as 
unrealistic, wasteful and futile. 

Only these extremists, backed by some of 
the same persuasion among the middle class, 
see government as a bumbling, Brobdingna- 
gian interloper. 

The chief danger is that these people may 
do serious harm to the economy, social struc- 
ture and to human values as they defend an 
almost empty fort. 


WE NEED A POPULATION CENSUS 
EVERY 5 YEARS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced a mid-decade census bill 
which will bring into being a census at 
the middle of each decade starting in 
1975. This new census will complement 
our regular decennial census program. 

Why do we need a national census 
every 5 years when a national census 
every 10 years has served us since 1790? 
The answer is that we are changing so 
fast as a nation today. By 1970, our 
population increase, from 1960, will be 
as large as our total population at the 
end of the American Civil War in 1865. 

These are extraordinary times. A shift 
in the number of births can determine 
the destiny of great commercial empires. 
The biggest item in the budgets of local 
governments is the schools, and they 
are immediately affected by shifts in the 
population tide. 

There is an additional factor beside 
the number of births per the number 
of marriages to be considered in our 
changing times. This is the factor of 
migration and movement of the popula- 
tion. One out of five American families 
moves every year. These moves may be 
only to the next block or from one side 
of the continent to another. The aver- 
age State in the United States will grow 
about 17 percent in this same 10-year 
period. But, what is more important in 
the long run is the change in population 
movements within cities and the build- 
ing of new suburban areas. 

Cities, such as Philadelphia, face the 
crisis of growing suburbs and a large 
population that benefits from the work- 
ing life of the city but does not live in 
the city or support it with taxes. It is 
estimated that from 1960 to 1964 the 
city of Philadelphia grew 3 percent, 
which as far as large cities go is note- 
worthy since New York City has not 
grown percentagewise since 1920. But, 
during the same period, the suburbs sur- 
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rounding Philadelphia grew 9 per- 
cent. There are then tremendous prob- 
lems both for city and suburb in our area 
and every other area in the country. We 
have to know where we are before we 
know where we are going, to paraphrase 
Lincoln, and the truth of the matter is 
we do not know enough about ourselves. 

In conclusion, there may be some who 
ask, Why should we pass a bill this year 
which will take effect in 1975? The an- 
swer is that at this point in the decade, 
the bad statistical years, all of us can 
see the effects of trying to base govern- 
ment and business decisions on figures 
that are 7 years old. We need more re- 
cent small area statistics, and a national 
census is the only means of getting down 
to the block level in every city, town, and 
hamlet in the country. We just have to 
do it more often. 


AMERICAN HEART MONTH 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ST GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation’s No. 1 health enemy is the 
heart and blood vessel diseases, a broad 
complex of diseases and disorders includ- 
ing heart attack and stroke, rheumatic 
fever, and rheumatic heart disease, in- 
born heart defects, high blood pressure, 
congestive heart failure, endocarditis, 
peripheral vascular disease, heart disease 
caused by diphtheria, thyroid, kidney, 
and other organic disorders, and many 
other heart and circulatory conditions. 

These diseases account for close to 1 
million deaths in the United States each 
year. This is more than the total num- 
ber of deaths from all other causes com- 
bined. 

Additionally, approximately 20 million 
living Americans are afflicted in varying 
degrees by one or another of these dis- 
orders—men and women, young and old, 
employers and employees. 

Medical science is making a militant 
attack on this great health problem, and 
encouraging progress is being made 
through research underwritten by public 
contributions to the heart fund and by 
Government support through the Nation- 
al Heart Institute. Such research in re- 
cent years has developed vital new knowl- 
edge to improve diagnostic techniques so 
that heart disease victims can be dis- 
covered more rapidly and be treated more 
promptly with the new. drugs and tech- 
niques developed through research in re- 
cent years. 

Thus, it is now possible for most heart 
attack victims to recover from first at- 
tacks, three out of four who do so being 
able to return to work; new treatment 
and new methods of rehabilitation now 
can reduce or prevent invalidism from 
stroke; rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease, major childhood menaces, 
can be made preventable diseases; most 
cases of high blood pressure now can be 
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controlled, reducing damage and threat 
of damage to the heart, brain, and kid- 
neys; and, of historic value, many de- 
fects of the heart itself and its great 
vessels, hopeless only a few years ago, now 
are correctable through dramatic ad- 
vances in surgery. 

Research advances, however, are mere- 
ly academic victories that excite the pro- 
fessional community and little else un- 
less they are made to work for public 
welfare. It is of little value, for example, 
if a relative handful of laboratory scien- 
tists comes to the conclusion that ciga- 
rette smoking increases the likelihood of 
heart attack unless there is a way of 
bringing this knowledge to the millions 
who can benefit from it. This means, 
first, that the public must be made aware 
of the severity of the heart and blood 
vessel threat. And it means also that 
machinery must be provided to reach 
this aware audience with knowledge that 
can help save lives. 

Our late colleague and my revered 
friend and fellow Rhode Islander, Con- 
gressman John E. Fogarty, was exceed- 
ingly alert to these facts. He invested 
a great deal of energy in his work here 
on Capitol Hill and in his free hours, too, 
in focusing public attention on the fact 
that the heart and blood vessel diseases 
are this Nation’s No. 1 health enemy. He 
lost few opportunities to tell us of this 
great health danger. He also worked 
earnestly to help us avoid risking this 
danger by serving, among his many serv- 
ices, the Rhode Island Heart Associa- 
tion—an affiliate of the national associa- 
tion—through which new knowledge 
about the cardiovascular diseases is 
transmitted to the physicians in our 
State for the benefit of our citizens. 

Thus John Fogarty, in the most effec- 
tive ways we know, served in the con- 
tinuous war that is being fought against 
our leading health enemy. 

At the time of his death, John Fo- 
garty had been discussing with the 
American Heart Association the feasi- 
bility of requesting the Post Office De- 
partment to issue during American 
Heart Month, February of 1968, a new 
postage stamp which would restate the 
heart and blood vessel disease threat and 
draw public attention anew to the fact 
that the risks of heart attack by simple 
adjustments to living patterns could be 
reduced for all of us. 

In recognition of John Fogarty’s dedi- 
cation to his beliefs and in an effort to 
fulfill intentions which he unhappily 
was prevented from fulfilling through his 
own efforts, I am proud today to offer a 
bill of which I am sure he would have 
approved. 

This bill would provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in 
February 1968, to commemorate Amer- 
ican Heart Month and the national fight 
against the cardiovascular diseases. 

I ask that my colleagues join me in 
this worthy cause by giving their vig- 
orous support to this legislation. 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE 
OLDER AMERICANS ACT, 1967 
Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud today to introduce legislation 
which would amend and extend the pro- 
Mima of the Older Americans Act of 

I sponsored a similar provision which 
established this act and was honored to 
be at the White House when President 
Johnson signed the bill into law—Public 
Law 89-73—on July 14, 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not remind my 
colleagues of my long-time support of 
legislation to aid our senior citizens. As 
chairman of the Wartime Health Sub- 
committee of the Senate Health and 
Welfare Committee, during the 1940’s, 
many bills were sponsored, reported, and 
brought to the Senate floor for consid- 
eration; however, they never passed both 
bodies. The major bill my subcommittee 
sponsored was that of medicare. 

The President’s recent message on 
older Americans pointed to the fact that 
a larger proportion of our population 
joins the ranks of the senior citizens 
each year. These ranks now equal the 
combined population of some 20 of our 
States. 

As I have pointed out, I was happy 
that the 89th Congress recognized this 
challenge in 1965, when it enacted, with- 
out dissent, the Older Americans Act. I 
would like, briefly, to point out the pro- 
visions of this act and the progress to 
date which has been made under this 
program. 

The Older Americans Act created the 
Administration on Aging to serve as the 
central focus within the Federal Gov- 
ernment in all matters of concern to 
older people. It is the traffic center of 
ideas and has the responsibility for stim- 
ulating the most effective use of existing 
resources and programs in developing 
services and opportunities for older 
people. 

To carry out these responsibilities, in 
addition to its coordination activities at 
the Federal level, the Administration on 
Aging administers three grant programs 
which are designed to encourage the 
development of programs on aging in 
States and local communities, to conduct 
research into new techniques for im- 
proving services for older people, and to 
train professional and other technical 
personnel in the field of aging. 

GRANTS FOR COMMUNITY PLANNING, SERVICES, 
AND TRAINING 

Under title III of the Older Americans 
Act, funds are made available to the 
States for community planning, services, 
and training. These funds, together 
with local efforts and resources, permit 
communities to develop a comprehensive 
program for its older residents. The act 
requires that States develop an overall 
plan which will meet the needs of the 
aged in the State. The act also requires 
that there be a State agency whose sole 
responsibility is to administer this plan 
and whose concern is improving the lives 
of older people. There are now 51 States 
and territories who have such agencies. 
State plans have been approved for 43 
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of these jurisdictions. Last year at this 
time, only 19 States had plans approved 
and programs operating in behalf of 
older people. 

Title III funds, in partnership with 
local and State money, are made avail- 
able to support community projects for 
older people in their own home neighbor- 
hoods. The kinds of programs funded 
under this program include community 
planning activities, programs for older 
people in senior activity centers, coun- 
selling and referral services, programs in 
senior housing projects, employment and 
health referral services, recreation pro- 
grams, senior volunteer programs, con- 
sumer information and guidance pro- 
grams, and a variety of other programs 
which actually affect the lives of thou- 
sands of our older people. In the first 11 
months of this program, nearly 200 local 
projects have been started across the 
country. An additional 300 community 
projects have been submitted to State 
agencies for funding or are in various 
stages of development. It is expected 
that projects funded by the end of this 
3 year will total between 800 and 
DIRECT GRANTS FOR RESEARCH, 

AND TRAINING 

Titles IV and V of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act authorize direct grants to con- 
duct research into problems of the aged 
and develop new techniques for meeting 
these problems, and to support special- 
ized training of persons employed in 
or preparing for employment in aging 
programs. 

At the end of 1966 some 39 project 
grants had been awarded to agencies and 
institutions in 25 States to conduct re- 
search into different areas of aging, in- 
cluding special kinds of demonstrations 
of new ways to deliver services to older 
people. I ask unanimous consent that 
a list of examples of such projects be 
printed in the Recorp after my remarks. 
Many worthwhile projects could not be 
funded from existing allocations. The 
training grants program funded some 
15 project grants to support the training 
of professional and technical personnel 
in areas of aging not covered by other 
grant programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Similarly, the funding levels in 
the training grants program also place 
major restrictions upon the capability of 
the Administration on Aging to ade- 
quately carry out the provisions of the 
law it is charged with administering. 

EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Mr. Speaker, not only must the be- 
ginnings made as the result of the Older 
Americans Act be continued, but addi- 
tional funding levels must be authorized 
to fulfill the expectations which our 
older people have of this act, and which 
the Congress itself declares is the re- 
sponsibility we have to make possible. 

The bill I introduce today would ex- 
tend the grant provisions of the Older 
Americans Act through 1972. The bill 
authorizes appropriation levels for fiscal 
year 1968 of $10,550,000 for grants to the 
States and $6,400,000 for research, dem- 
onstration, and training direct project 
grants and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the next 4 fiscal years. 

The $10,550,000 authorized for the 
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State grants program will enable the 
continuation of the projects that. will 
have been funded by the close of this 
fiscal year, and will permit the States 
to fund about 240 to 300 new projects 
during fiscal year 1968. 

The $6,400,000 authorized for the re- 
search, demonstration, and training 
grants programs will provide for the con- 
tinuation of about 49 projects from 1966 
and 1967. This authorization would also 
fund some 70 to 80 new research projects 
into aging problems which up to now 
were set aside due to lack of sufficient 
financial resources. A major new pro- 
gram and a much needed one, of nutri- 
tional services will be developed to test 
new methods and ways to meet the nu- 
tritional needs of older people. 

The programs and activities made pos- 
sible by the Older Americans Act of 1965 
are developing rapidly. These amend- 
ments are designed to continue the de- 
velopment of the State agencies on aging 
and their programs of local grants. This 
legislation will carry forward the pro- 
gram of direct project grants for re- 
search, development, demonstration, and 
training at the same level. And sig- 
nificantly, they will inaugurate an in- 
tensive new research, development, and 
demonstration effort to find the best 
ways to resolve the nutrition problems of 
older persons. 


DEMOCRACY’S FOUNDATION 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BeEviLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to place in the Recorp for my colleagues’ 
reading, an essay written by Miss Mar- 
garet Jean Jones, of Baileyton, Ala., 
which won a George Washington Honor 
Medal in the 1966 Freedoms Foundation 
contest, 

Margaret has made every Alabamian 
proud of her. I join with her parents, 
her friends, and with all the people of 
Alabama in wishing her success as she 
continues her writing. 

The prize-winning essay in the nation- 
wide program follows: 

PRIZE-WINNING Essay—CoLUMNIST WRITES 
ON DeMocracy’s FOUNDATION 

Nearly two centuries ago a group of fore- 
sighted men met to design and lay the foun- 
dation of a House. It was not to be just an 
ordninary house but one that could endure 
in storms of strife and enemy attack; one 
that would stand firm in its beliefs; one 
which would provide the shelter of freedom 
for its occupants; one whose structure 
would be resistant to any subversive ter- 
mites which might seek to destroy it from 
within. 

After much deliberation and soul-search- 
ing these skilled architects came up with a 
master blueprint. This House of Democracy 
whose boundaries form the United States 
of America originally contained thirteen 
states, each occupied by a single colony. 
The plans called for independence from any 
nation, individual freedom for its citizens, 
the right of the people to choose their own 
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form of government, and freely elected rep- 
resentatives to carry it out. 

The deed which gave the American peo- 
ple the title to this property is the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The cornerstone is 
the Bill of Rights, and the foundation is the 
Constitution of the United States. Its 
structural framework is the morality of its 
occupants. Its weatherboarding is oppor- 
tunity, and its roof is the ballot box. 

Through the years the little republic has 
grown from 13 states and a few thousand 
colonists to the mightiest nation in the 
world with fifty states and more than 195 
million citizens. America has fought val- 
lantly against the enemies of democracy 
and emerged victorious. She has steadfast- 
ly reiterated her belief in equal rights for 
every individual and his freedom to choose 
his own way of life insofar as it does not in- 
fringe upon the rights of others. 

Under her system of government of the 
people, by the people and for the people she 
has enjoyed a prosperity unmatched by that 
of any other nation. She has provided edu- 
cational opportunities for her young and af- 
forded her working class a choice of voca- 
tions under her free enterprise system. She 
has granted her citizens the freedom of wor- 
ship, of speech, of the press, and of petition, 
guaranteed her criminals the right to a fair 
trial. She welcomed immigrants to her 
shores. 

And through the years her star-studded 
banner has waved proudly over the land of 
the free and the home of the brave, pro- 
claiming to all the world America’s devotion 
to liberty and her dedication to democracy. 

Old Glory yet waves because America’s sons 
have fought and died for her. She waves 
because Americans have kept alive the re- 
ligious faith upon which she was founded. 
She waves because our fathers and grand- 
fathers and their fathers before them ac- 
cepted personal responsibility along with per- 
sonal rights. She waves because honest men, 
freely elected by a majority of the people, 
have given of their all to carry out her laws. 

But the elements which would reduce the 
American flag to tatters, shatter her founda- 
tion and enslave her citizens continue to 
pound relentlessly at her door. 

Storms of protest demonstrations against 
our aid to foreign countries being overrun 
by tyrants by those who would sacrifice free- 
dom for “peace” communist style, are raging 
across our country and producing rising tides 
of alarming reactions from our friends and 
allies abroad. Communist-inspired racial 
riots are setting our cities aflame with hatred 
and violence. 

Crime has reached astronomical heights. 
Police are wary of performing their duty for 
fear of being accused of police brutality by 
those who would take the laws into their own 
hands. 

Prayer has been banned in our public 
schools. It has become fashionable in intel- 
lectual circles to expound the “God is dead” 
theory. Obscenity is at an all-time high in 
our literature and movies. Sex has become 
such an obsession that some college students 
are publicly demanding what amounts to a 
free license to practice promiscuity. 

Communist sympathizers, taking advan- 
tage of a democracy they purport to despise, 
hurl insults at a Congressional hearing and 
are forcibly ejected from the courtroom, 
kicking and screaming as television cameras 
record the spectacle for all the world to see. 
Even a Board of Review for the United States 
Commission on Education saw fit to make a 
sizeable grant to a known communist stu- 
dent to further his education at Tulane 
University. 

Like termites, which often go unnoticed 
until the damage becomes so great repairs 
are almost impossible, indifference and ir- 
responsibility are steadily weakening the 
framework of American democracy. 

With nearly forty percent of eligible 
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voters failing to cast their vote on election 
day it is becoming easier for an unqualified 
candidate to be elected to office. Graft and 
corruption are shrugged off with a “What 
else can you expect?” attitude. Ineffective 
grumbling, rather than concerned action, has 
become prevalent in too many communities. 

Instances of whole groups of people ignor- 
ing a distressed person’s plea for help have 
become commonplace. Church attendance is 
declining. Relief rolls are swelled by in- 
eligible recipients of public aid who find it 
more expedient to defraud the government 
than to shoulder the responsibility of self- 
support by engaging in honest toil. 

Today, America is beset with more threats 
to her security as a free nation than at any 
other period in her history. Her timbers are 
yet strong but they are vulnerable. The fact 
that she has weathered past storms with 
fortitude does not automatically entitle her 
to insurance against destruction. 

Americans must continue to pay the pre- 
miums on their liberty and democratic sys- 
tem of government with daily vigilance— - 
eternal vigilance. They must put the fence 
of responsibility around concern on her doors; 
the artillery of morality at the window and 
the armour of religious faith on her breast. 

Armed with these weapons she can face 
the future courageously, secure in the knowl- 
edge that when the rains come and the 
winds blow her house will not fall for it will 
have been founded upon a rock. 


DEMOCRATS TO FIGHT FOR URBAN 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Barrett], has 
today issued a statement calling for 
strong support of the President’s budget 
requests for urban programs this year. 

This is an excellent statement and I 
commend it to the attention of every 
Member. 

Chairman Barrett has been joined in 
the statement by 26 other Members, and 
I am sure that many more of us want to 
be associated with this earnest plea for 
er minden consideration of urban prob- 
ems. 

The Congressman and his subcommit- 
tee have worked long and hard in devel- 
oping the substantive legislation for the 
model cities program, the rent supple- 
mental program, and the other provisions 
which play such a vital part in provid- 
ing adequate housing for those who now 
lack it. 

I agree with the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee that we must 
fund these programs and give them an 
opportunity to do the job that they are 
intended to do. I join him in urging our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle to 
vote for the funds to support these pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the joint statement and 
a list of those supporting the chairman 
be inserted at this time in the RECORD: 
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Democrats To FIGHT FOR URBAN PROGRAMS 

A broad group of House Democrats joined 
today in expressing their strong support of 
the President's budget requests for urban 
programs this year, 

Rep. William A, Barrett (D-Pa.), Chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Housing, 
joined by 26 other Democrats, expressed the 
hope that enough Republican support could 
be obtained to put together the required 
votes. “We will need some Republican sup- 
port and hope that Republicans will cooper- 
ate with the President's programs to build 
better cities, improve living conditions for 
the people, and meet the needs of low in- 
come families,” Barrett said. 

The announcement was made in response 
to the President’s recent Message to Congress 
on Urban and Rural Poverty. 

Speaking for the group, Rep. Barrett said: 

“The Johnson Administration has made 
unprecedented legislative progress in devel- 
oping major new tools to help meet the 
critical problems facing our cities and towns. 

“These programs—model cities, rent sup- 
plements, and others—are vital to help make 
our cities better places for our people to 
live. 

“They deserve a fair chance. They deserve 
the funds the President has requested. 

“All we ask is fair-minded consideration of 
the problems and needs of the nation. 

“We hope that Republicans who have crit- 
icized the urban renewal program for sup- 
posedly failing to meet human needs will 
join us in supporting funds for the Model 
Cities Program which is designed to provide 
aid for the very human resources programs 
they say are needed,” Barrett said. 

“We also hope that Republicans will join 
with us in voting adequate funds for the rent 
supplement program which encourages pri- 
vate enterprise and private lenders to pro- 
vide housing for poor families,” said Barrett. 


List or SUPPORTERS 


Annunzio, Frank, 7th Illinois. 

Ashley, Thomas L., 9th Ohio. 

Burton, Phillip, 5th California. 

Dulski, Thaddeus J., 41st New York. 
Flood, Daniel J., 11th Pennsylvania. 
Ford, William D., 15th Michigan. 
Praser, Donald M., 5th Minnesota. 
Fulton, Richard, 5th Tennessee. 
Gibbons, Sam, 6th Florida. 

Gonzalez, Henry B., 20th Texas. 
Jacobs, Andrew, Jr., 11th Indiana. 
Madden, Ray J., Ist Indiana. 
Matsunaga, Spark M., A. L. Hawaii. 
Moorhead, William S. 14th Pennsylvania. 
Multer, Abraham J., 13th New York. 
Patten, Edward J., 15th New Jersey. 
Reese, Thomas M., 26th California. 
Resnick, Joseph Y., 28th New York. 
Reuss, Henry S., 5th Wisconsin. 
Rooney, Fred B., 15th Pennsylvania. 
Rostenkowski, Dan, 8th Illinois. 

St Germain, Fernand J., 1st Rhode Island. 
Sisk, B. F., 16th California. 

Tenzer, Herbert, 5th New York. 
Thompson, Frank, Jr., 4th New Jersey. 
Yates, Sidney R., 9th Illinois. 


APPRENTICESHIP STUDY SHOULD 
BE BENEFICIAL 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana {Mr. Jacoss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident in his message to the Congress of 
March 15 on the Economie Opportunity 
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Act—A Challenge,” said that our man- 
power goal is not just a job for every 
worker. 

The President declared our aim should 
be to place every worker in a job where 
he utilizes his full productive potential 
for his own and for society’s benefit. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to state that 
literally hundreds of young men and 
women who are either unemployed or 
underemployed have received training in 
my congressional district of Indianapolis 
through federally aided programs in the 
last 2 years. 

My experience in implementing and 
expediting these programs has convinced 
me that the manpower goal expressed by 
the President is vital to the successful 
development of our human resources and 
to our overall economic growth. 

We must give each individual citizen 
the particular training he needs to fill a 
job our country needs. 

We cannot let critical jobs in business 
and industry go begging for lack of 
skilled workers. We cannot afford to 
waste our human resources. The econ- 
omy depends upon them. 

Yet, we must make sure the manpower 
and apprenticeship programs now under- 
way and in the planning stages provide 
the very best training opportunity pos- 
sible and fulfill most completely this Na- 
tion’s needs for skilled workers. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, it is 
particularly significant that Purdue Uni- 
versity undertook many months ago a re- 
search study on our apprenticeship sys- 
tem of training skilled workers and will 
make its report this fall. 

This study, conducted under a Depart- 
ment of Labor contract, has four major 
aims. The study will: 

First. Determine the extent to which 
ongoing apprenticeship programs for se- 
lected craft jobs are supplying workers 
with the skills, training, and education 
required for our increasingly complex 
world of work. 

Second. Develop models of apprentice- 
ship programs which contain built-in 
procedures for adapting to change and 
which can be used for a comprehensive 
evaluation of other apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

Third. Make recommendations for 
needed changes in apprenticeship pro- 
grams, if deemed necessary. 

Fourth. Generate suggestions as to 
how apprenticeship opportunities can be 
made available in any area which does 
not now offer training for apprentices. 

This study by Purdue University pro- 
fessors, researchers, and administrators 
will provide the factual data and insights 
necessary to evaluate whether appren- 
ticeship programs have been keeping pace 
with our rapidly changing technology. 

I am confident the result will be the 
strengthening of good programs, elimi- 
nation of outdated ones, and make a 
major contribution to the condition of 
American workers and the continued 
vigor of our economy. 


GARBAGE ACCUMULATION IN PAN- 
AMA: RATS INVADE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
the opening of the current diplomatic 
negotiations with the Republic of Pan- 
ama for a new Panama Canal Treaty, I 
addressed this body many times empha- 
sizing that such action would not be a 
realistic meeting of the problems in- 
volved but, on the contrary, would serve 
to open a Pandora’s box of difficulties. 
Subsequent developments have greatly 
strengthened my views, which have been 
published as House Document 474, 89th 
Congress, under the title of Isthmian 
Canal Policy Questions. 

My addresses on interoceanic canal 
problems have evoked a wide correspond- 
ence with informed persons on the isth- 
mus and in the United States, both mili- 
tary and civilian, who know the situation 
there at first hand. They are not in the 
least impressed by easily brainwashed 
amateurs in our Government, who think 
that they know the solution of all isth- 
mian problems. 

Those who have seriously studied ca- 
nal history understand that before U.S. 
occupation of the Canal Zone the Isth- 
mus of Panama was one of the worst 
pest holes and deathpools in the world. 
Perhaps the most brilliant feature of our 
Government in constructing the Panama 
Canal was sanitating the Canal Zone, 
making it the healthiest spot in all the 
tropics. Our success taught that under 
sanitation the white man can live and 
thrive anywhere in the tropical world. 
Now, this condition has been endangered 
as the result of our ill-advised surrenders 
to Panama of our authority and respon- 
sibility for sanitation in the terminal 
cities of Panama and Colon. 

Panamanian efforts to collect garbage 
have been a dismal failure. Garbage ac- 
cumulations in the streets have become 
food sources for an unprecedented in- 
crease in rats, notorious as carriers of 
bubonic plague and other diseases. In- 
deed, Mr. Speaker, the rodent population 
has so greatly increased in Colon with 
inevitable overflow into the Canal Zone 
that many Pied Pipers of Hamelin would 
be required to lead them to destruction 
into the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reported the situ- 
ation to the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
invited his comment. 

In this connection, a recent letter from 
the isthmus is illuminating. To protect 
my correspondent from reprisal, I quote 
excerpts as follows: 

Marcu 5, 1967. 

Dear Sm: I have been a great admirer of 
yours for many years and wish to take this 
opportunity to thank you for all your efforts 
in behalf of the Americans employed here 
in the Canal Zone and for the best interests 
of U.S. Government in dealing with Panama 
regarding the Panama Canal. You are truly 
the champion of the American people. If 
only there were more like you! 

“Open mine eyes that I may see.” All 
Members of Congress should keep that in 
mind when reading the Treaty now being 
worked out with Panama. 

We on the Isthmus all know that in the 
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end our great country will relinquish all our 
rights here but no one can figure out the 
reason for it. It is quite obvious that it will 
become, as you so aptly put it—“A second 
Cuba.” It’s almost that now. 

I have recently read the booklet “Isthmian 
Canal Policy Questions,” a series of discus- 
sions and addresses by yourself. I must say 
I was quite impressed. I am no engineer by 
any means but anyone acquainted with the 
Canal can visualize how much sense com- 
pleting the “Third Locks Project” really 
makes. A new “sea-level” canal is pre- 
posterous. If such a project were under- 
taken it should be across American territory 
so no problems would ever arise with another 
country. Haven’t we learned our lesson 
here in Panama? 

True, Iam a “Zonite”, but this is my home. 
I am an American and I feel that this land 
belongs to America. To display my belief 
in this, the flag of the U.S. has flown from 
my residence since December 30th 1963. It 
shall continue to do so until my Government 
forces me to leave my home. 

In one of your addresses you made the 
statement How could they (Panama) run 
the Canal when they can't even collect their 
own garbage”. Sir, I wish to bring a fact 
before you. Perhaps you already know of 
this but in the event you haven't, a little 
investigation will prove me out. 

* * * For a good while now I have over- 
heard the men (Panamanians and others 
that live in Colon) talking about how nu- 
merous the rats are in Colon. Many, many 
of the men have told me that after 10 p.m. 
when the town quiets down rats are running 
all over the place eating the garbage accu- 
mulating and rotting in the streets. I have 
heard that several babies have died as a re- 
sult of rat bites. This I can only repeat as 
a rumor, Also rumorwise I heard yesterday 
that one of the local truckers went on a rat 

spree in his warehouse recently and 
killed 952 rats which weighed out at just 
over 1400 pounds! This is over 1½ lbs. each! 
T can not vouch for the authenticity of this 
report, but it does show that a rat problem 
does exist—people are all discussing it. 

This I do know and state as a fact. This 
morning I found a dead rat in my front yard. 
After telling several people about it I find 
that I am not the first one to find one. 
Previously no one as much as saw a mouse. 
We had cockroach problems, but most of us 
have solved them. Are we now to be over- 
run by the rats migrating from Colon due 
to over-population there? 

I pray it does not happen, but an epidemic 
seems inevitable. I feel sure that when it 
occurs Panama will cry “Help” and our gov- 
ernment will solve the problem even though 
at that time there may be no such thing as 
the Canal Zone and we have no status here. 

Thank you very much for your time in 
reading this. I just wanted to express my 
sincere thanks for all you have done in 
America’s behalf. 


PROPOSED SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENT TO PROVIDE AID TO 
STATES FOR CHILDREN UNDER 
FOSTER CARE 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1935 the Congress first rec- 
ognized its obligations and responsibili- 
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ties to our elderly citizens through posi- 
tive action by passing the first social 
security legislation. 

It was landmark legislation, and de- 
spite the fears of critics of social security, 
our Nation was neither bankrupted, nor 
did we become a Socialist state. Today, 
our social security program has the over- 
whelming support of the vast majority 
of our people, regardless of their politi- 
cal views. 

Through the years our original Social 
Security Act has been amended and im- 
proved upon, inequities have been and 
are being corrected, benefits have been 
increased, additional segments of our 
population have been included under the 
program, and new benefits have been 
provided. 

There are a number of inequities which 
we must correct in our social security leg- 
islation. One of the most glaring inequi- 
ties is the distinction made between a 
foster child and a dependent child living 
with his family. 

Federal law now requires that a foster 
child receiving AFDC aid must have been 
placed in foster care by court order and 
he must also have received aid from the 
State AFDC program in or for the month 
in which court proceedings were initi- 
ated. No AFDC aid is available to chil- 
dren in public child-care institutions. 

We have a responsibility to these chil- 
dren whose need is certainly as great, if 
not greater, than the dependent child 
living with his family. We must meet 
this responsibility. 

Therefore, I am pleased to join in 
sponsorship of legislation to amend title 
V of the Social Security Act to provide a 
grant-in-aid program to assist the States 
in furnishing aid and services with re- 
spect to children under foster care. Spe- 
cifically, the bill provides that each State 
may receive a Federal grant, or a 50-per- 
cent matching basis, of not more than 
$45 a month for each child living in a 
foster family home. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would provide 75-percent of the 
cost of those services provided by State 
and local personnel which have been de- 
termined necessary to promote the wel- 
fare of children in foster care. 

I would also like to note that the Na- 
tional Association of Counties has given 
its full endorsement to this legislation, 
which would remove one of the inequities 
in our social security program and per- 
mit us to fulfill to a greater degree our 
responsibilities to those children who for 
reasons beyond their control have 
neither a mother or father or relative of 
required sanguinity with whom they may 
reside. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF ANDREW JACKSON 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Futton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 15 of this year, the 
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Ladies’ Hermitage Association, spon- 
sored and hosted appropriate ceremonies 
to commemorate the 200th anniversary 
of one of Tennessee’s most outstanding 
sons and one of this Nation's greatest 
patriots and Presidents, Andrew Jack- 
son. 

The occasion was highlighted by a 
visit to the Hermitage, President Jack- 
son’s home at Nashville, by President 
and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. Also, the 
U.S. Post Office Department issued a 
special stamp on that date through the 
Hermitage Post Office in honor of Pres- 
ident Jackson and the occasion. 

In his address at the Hermitage, the 
final resting place of Old Hickory,” the 
President noted the great contributions 
which Andrew Jackson had made to the 
growth and development of our Repub- 
lic. Mrs. Johnson also spoke of these 
contributions and of the high character 
and firm will of the man who was our 
seventh President. 

As could be expected, both our Nash- 
ville daily newspapers, the Nashville 
Banner and the Nashville Tennessean, 
gave excellent coverage to the occasion 
and took appropriate editorial note of it. 

I include in the body of the Recorp at 
this point, the remarks of President 
Johnson, and excerpts from the remarks 
of Mrs. Johnson, made ab the Hermitage 
along with editorials which appeared in 
the Nashville press. 

L.B.J.'s HERMITAGE Text—JACKsON’s CONFI- 
DENCE NEEDED IN Days AHEAD 

(This is the text of President Johnson’s re- 

marks at the Hermitage yesterday morning.) 

Two hundred years ago, Andrew Jackson 
was born in the obscure poverty of the Caro- 
lina frontier. 

Seventy-eight years later this man—who 
had only hearsay knowledge of his birth- 
place—died here at his beloved Hermitage, 
having left an indelible mark on American 
society and its political institutions. 

In the course of his long and stormy life, 
Andrew Jackson taught school, practiced 
law, led armies, served as state judge and 
territorial governor, and was elected to both 
the House of Representatives aud the United 
States Senate by his grateful Tennessee 
neighbors. 

But his greatest contribution to the life 
of the young Republic was the political 
transformation of our democracy—through 
nom we now call the “Jacksonian Revolu- 

on.” 

It affected every aspect of the national 
life—the nature of the Union, the func- 
tion of the President, the Character of Amer- 
ican politics. 

To Jackson, the Federal Union was far 
more than a league of states. It was the su- 
preme political body in the nation. Jack- 
son—unlike Jefferson and Madison—always 
used the singular verb form when he referred 
to the “United States.” He said The Unit- 
ed States is;” not “the United States are.” 

Though he was a slave-holder himself, 
Jackson repudiated those who, like John C. 
Calhoun, were prepared to destroy the Fed- 
eral Union in defense of slavery. And his 
defense of the Union was not merely ab- 
stract. In July, 1832, when he heard that 
South Carolina’s legislature was planning to 
“nullify” the tariff, the President said with 
his characteristic vigor: 

“They can talk and write resolutions and 
print threats to their heart’s content. 

“But if one drop of blood be shed there 
in defiance of the laws of the United States, 
I will hang the first man of them I can 
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get my hands on to the first tree I can 
find.” 

The story goes that a South Carolina con- 

asked a friend of the President if 
Jackson really meant this threat. He was 
told: “Somebody is out right now buying 
rope.” 
Jackson’s belief that the national govern- 
ment represented the people, not the states, 
triumphed in his time. 

The tragedy of 19th Century America was 
that the torch of Union—which Jackson lit— 
flickered down in the hands of later Presi- 
dents and guttered out under Buchanan. 
If President Jackson's firm stand had been 
sustained, we might have avoided civil war. 

It was no accident that Jackson's most 
devoted disciple, Sam Houston, bitterly- op- 
posed secession in my state of Texas and was 
deposed as governor in 1861 for standing 
fast in his allegiance to the Union. 

To Andrew Jackson, the President was not 
merely the nation’s chief executive. He was 
the people’s first magistrate, directly respon- 
sible to them, prepared to go directly to them 
for his authority. 

Jackson for the first time asserted—not 
the primacy of the President as his enemies 
asserted when they denounced him as “King 
Andrew“ —but the equality of the President, 
the right of the President, as the elected 
leader of the nation, to assert an independ- 
ent, political role. 

Jackson’s view of the Union, and of the 
presidency, was part of a broader, basic 
change in the nature of American politics. 

He symbolized the national government 
as the people’s instrument—and the Presi- 
dent as the people’s tribune. 

The United States was a democracy before 
Jackson, The right to vote and participate 
in political life as broadly shared by the 
white men in the population, and that, by 
the standards of the time, made the United 
States the most advanced democracy in the 
world, But this democracy—while real— 
was largely formal. It began and ended on 
election day. 

With Jackson began an era of competitive 
political activity,.based on the ideal of the 
citizens as a full participant in the life of 
the community. 

Andrew Jackson’s America was very dif- 
ferent from ours. 

Yet at the fundamental level we are still— 
in our advanced, urban, industrial society— 
trying very hard to achieve this ideal of the 
citizen-participant. 

We are still attempting to eliminate all the 
discriminatory barriers that deny any citizen 
a part in the process of his government. 

We are still working to give the public 
access to the men and women who adminis- 
ter public policy. 

We are still striving to involve the poor, 
the deprived, the forgotten American, white 
and Negro, in the future of their society. 

So the task Jackson set is still undone. 
It is still the unfinished business of our time. 
We may never accomplish it altogether; but 
that only acknowledges—and does not ex- 
cuse—our shortcomings. 

As Andrew Jackson put it in his farewell 
testament: 

“It is to yourselves that you must look 
for safety and the means of guarding and 
perpetuating your free institutions. 

“In your hands is rightfully placed the 
sovereignty of the country, and to you 
every one placed in authority is ultimately 
responsible. 

“It Is always in your power to see that 
the wishes of the people are carried into 
faithful execution, and their will, when once 
made known, must sooner or later be obeyed. 

“And while the people remain as I trust 
they ever will, uncorrupted and incorruptible 
and continue watchful and jealous of their 
rights, the government is safe, and the cause 
of freedom will continue to triumph over all 
its enemies.” 
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Lapy BIRD’S HERMITAGE Text—‘Mark OF 
UNIQUE Man, His Times” 

(These are excerpts of Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s remarks yesterday at the Hermit- 
age, home of Andrew Jackson, and at the 
dedication of the Columbia State Commu- 
nity College yesterday.) 

One senses a great presence in this (the 
Hermitage) stately mansion. It bears the 
mark of a unique man and his times. There 
is a peace here, and a feeling of lives well 
spent—joined in purpose as well as in love. 

I have visited the Hermitage before, stop- 
ping off on some of my many trips from 
Texas to Washington, often with two little 
girls stuffed into the back seat. I love this 
graceful house more each time—for it is like 
meeting with an old friend. 

Together, we honor an authentic Ameri- 
can, a rare man of heroic stature. Of all 
the Presidents of the United States, there 
are only a few, I believe, whose image re- 
mains strongly with us today. Men whom 
we can visualize as having once been flesh 
and blood and not vague shadows on the 
pages of history. For me, Andrew Jackson 
was one of these men. 

For the first time, a rugged man from the 
West was in the White House—for, as you 
know, Tennessee in those days was regarded 
as a western frontier state. 

After Jackson's inauguration, a new spirit 
pervaded national affairs. “It was a proud 
day for the people,” wrote a Kentucky news- 
paperman to his paper, “Gen. Jackson is their 
own president.” 

To some, he was Old Hickory. To others, 
“the gentle savage,” or “the fighting Presi- 
dent.” Whichever of his roles they knew 
him by, farmer, lawyer, merchant, general 
or President, the people were touched by 
him. He was one of them. 

Blunt and straightforward, he brought a 
respect—a candor to public life. 

No man, one of his contemporaries vowed, 
knew better the difference between firmness 
and obstinacy. 

The Jacksonian era was a period of wide 
political and social reform. The battle was 
fought and won for the principle of free, 
compulsory public school. 

The public educational system as we know 
it today came into being and crystalized dur- 
ing this great transitional period in our his- 
to: 


ry. 

But today it faces new trials. The great 
overriding mandate of the 1960s is for 
equality in education. This can and must 
lead the way for the other equalities so long 
declared by Jefferson and Jackson—political 
and economic equality. 

As Horace Mann, the educator, said, “edu- 
cation is the great equalizer of the conditions 
of men—the balance wheel of the social 
machinery. . . It does better than to dis- 
arm the poor of their hostility toward the 
rich; it prevents being poor.“ 

Today’s pioneering new ventures in edu- 
cation might be called a second Jacksonian 
Revolution. 

Under 18 new laws, old problems are being 
attacked with new methods. I have seen 
them these last two days and I think you 
and Mr. Jackson would be pleased. 

The Teacher Corps, which we saw in action 
in Canada Township in North Carolina 
yesterday, is bringing fresh hope and light 
into our blighted areas and disadvantaged 
schools. It has the spirit of our early mis- 
sionaries—except today’s challenges lie in our 
landlocked hills and in city slums. 


[From the Nashville Banner, Mar. 14, 1967] 


WELCOME, Mrs. JOHNSON—NATION SHARES 
TRIBUTE TO JACKSON'S MEMORY 


Illustrious events draw distinguished com- 
pany, and it is Middle Tennessee's privilege 
to play host this evening, and tomorrow, to 
the First Lady of the land; here to participate 
in memorial exercises marking the 200th an- 
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niversary of Andrew Jackson's birth. Nash- 
ville welcomes the further prospect that 
President Johnson may join her Wednesday 
for the local visit. 

Thus does national tribute center on an 
honored memory. 

Andrew Jackson the man—soldier and 
statesman—personified the strength of char- 
acter that constitutes true nobility; and by it 
served the nation he loved. The example he 
set, of fidelity to every dictate of duty, is a 
mortal legacy of unsurpassed distinction. 

Appropriate it is that not only Middle Ten- 
nessee which was to him the favorite spot on 
earth—but the nation, itself, celebrate this 
turn of a second natal century. 

On this anniversary, too, the Post Office 
Department issues, at Hermitage, Tenn., its 
new Andrew Jackson stamp; a notable one 
in its 1967 series honoring prominent Amer- 
icans.”” Used for postage from there, it 
would bear the added distinction of historic 
postmark. 

Circumstances combine to make this a no- 
table event, enlarging even the area of in- 
terest annually centering in March 15 exer- 
cises at The Hermitage—the devoted service 
and wreath-laying under sponsorship of the 
Ladies Hermitage Association. 

There are lives that stand out as mountain 
peaks—towering personalities and service, 
upon the human horizon, They are land- 
marks in the long reach of history. By their 
influence, spanning even centuries, policies 
are shaped, and courage revived, in dedica- 
tion to the highest tradition of what is— 
in this instance—fundamental, robust 
Americanism. o 

It is impossible to remember Andrew Jack- 
son without dwelling on the sense of honor, 
patriotism, and personal integrity that were 
his—and the courage with which he met 
every crisis. Respect for these qualities is 
the highest attribute any generation can 
possess in meeting its own problems, and re- 
solving them in honor, truth, and justice. 

Nashville welcomes its honor guests. By 
thoughtful and proper arrangement, the 
schedule will include for Mrs. Johnson a visit 
to Columbia, to the residence of President 
James K. Polk. 

For Tennessee is a state of history, and 
home of Presidents. 

The 200th anniversary of Old Hickory's“ 
birthday draws appropriate attention to the 
memory which the passing years have not 
erased. He lives in his nation’s heart. 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, Mar. 15, 
1967] 


STATE WELCOMES JOHNSONS To Honor OLD 
HICKORY 


Lyndon Baines Johnson, 36th President of 
the United States, honors Nashville and Ten- 
nessee today as he comes to join in the 
celebration of the 200th birthday of Andrew 
Jackson, seventh President of the nation, 

This city, the proud home and burial place 
of Jackson and his beloved Rachel, was 
elated at the news that Mrs. Johnson would 
come to participate in ceremonies com- 
memorating the birth of Old Hickory. Then, 
late yesterday, came the official confirmation 
from the White House: President Johnson 
would be with the First Lady as homage was 
paid to a great President and a great leader. 

This community and this region welcome 
President and Mrs. Johnson with open hearts. 
Their presence here is the supreme tribute 
to the man whose remains are dust beneath 
the magnolias at The Hermitage—but whose 
legacy lives and will live forever. 

This newspaper which editorially endorsed 
President Johnson for the nation’s highest 
office and which now supports his admin- 
istration’s policies—in foreign affairs and at 
home—takes special pride in his visit on this 
historic occasion. 

It is highly appropriate that Mr. Johnson 
take a day from his heavy schedule at the 
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nation’s capital to honor this particular 
predecessor, Jackson. 

Jackson, of course, is the founder of the 
Democratic party which Mr. Johnson has 
supported all his life and which he now 
leads. And this area, in the tradition of 


today—at the Hermitage, at the state Capi- 
tol and elsewhere—are not supporters of the 
party of Jackson. And many who are will 
be ignored during the President's brief stay 
here. 

However, it would be a shame if the Presi- 
dent or those who rely on his leadership 
should permit this occasion to be a party 
affair in any sense. 

For Lyndon Johnson is, as Andrew Jack- 
son was, the President of all the people. Mr. 
Johnson has stamped his mind and character 
upon his administration, as Andrew Jack- 
son did. The President today is commander 
in a war, not popular in the least—but Jack- 
son was once engaged in a similar struggle. 
The criticism in Jackson's day—as today 
echoed all the way to the halls of Congress. 

But Congress supported Jackson over- 
whelmingly for his leadership in the wars 
against the Indians—as Congress has over- 
whelmingly voted support for Mr. Johnson’s 
leadership in Vietnam. 

There are other significant parallels be- 
tween the lives of the two Presidents. Both 
men were products of the “new West” of 
their, respective times, and still both were 
President with broad national outlooks. 
Both waged vigorous domestic battles; Jack- 
son against “the bank” as Mr. Johnson wages 
his war against poverty. In both fights the 
Presidents were opposed by narrow, selfish 
interests. Both President Jackson and Presi- 
dent Johnson came from relatively modest 
backgrounds and they never forgot the coun- 
try they came from. For Jackson, The 
Hermitage was as dear to him as the Ranch 
at Johnson City is to Mr. Johnson. 

Finally, both men were called upon to di- 
rect the nation at a time of change and 
challenge. Both needed—and had—the 
courage of their convictions. 

The nation and the world have changed 
many times since Old Hickory left the Presi- 
dency for his beloved mansion here. But 
despite the vastly increased pressures and 
burdens of the office, President Johnson 
comes today with his lady to memorialize 
Andrew Jackson. 

And while there has been dramatic change 
in the world, the philosophy of Jackson, two 
centuries after his birth, echoes in the demo- 
cratic principles espoused by President John- 
son, and his administration. 

The land of Jackson is also the land of 
Johnson. 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Mar. 
15, 1967] 
PRESIDENTIAL Vistr Honors A NOTABLE 
OCCASION 


The President of the United States takes 
time out of a busy schedule today to visit 
Nashville—adding the top official touch to 
state and national tribute paid the memory 
of Andrew Jackson on this, the 200th anni- 
versary of his birth. At Columbia he will 
pay respects to another presidential figure of 
history, James K. Polk, and help dedicate the 
Columbia State Community College. He 
joins Mrs. Johnson here to participate in 
historic occasion, 

To the Chief Executive and First Lady, 
Middle Tennessee's heart-felt welcome. It 
is a region of hospitality with which—by 
previous visits, and ties of personal friend- 
ship—he is well acquainted. 

It also is the Volunteer State”—of notable 
response, historically, to its nation’s call in 
times of crisis; as such the appropriate set- 
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ting for the major foreign policy message 
scheduled for his address before the General 
Assembly. 

The President's burdens of office are many 
and great—the ultimate responsibility his 
for policy decisions involving national wel- 
fare, security, and destiny. What better re- 
sources of high example than those drawn 
from contemplation of the Jackson record— 
a giant of history, who bore like burdens with 
courage and an eye single to the dictates of 
duty? 

More than a mere tribute to the Seventh 
President—an earned homage, assuredly—it 
also is, for this whole constituency, an occa- 
sion for rededication to the spirit of courage 
that was his in public service; the attributes 
for which he is remembered, as soldier and 
statesman, Such was his life, and such the 
enduring influence of his respected memory. 

Admirers—Americans, the legatees of his 
devoted labors—are drawn to The Hermitage, 
his favorite spot on all the earth; and to- 
day’s dignitary guests are in that company. 

To the Jackson Shrine, to Nashville, and 
Middle Tennessee, welcome, President and 
Mrs. Johnson, 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, Mar. 16, 
1967] 

PRESIDENT WAS IMPRESSIVE IN EMPHASIZING 
RESOLVE 


President Johnson fittingly chose the oc- 
casion of the bicentennial of Andrew Jackson 
to deliver a major policy speech here yes- 
terday. It was a full-dress review of the 
Vietnam war and it was addressed to the 
world. 

Aside from the appointment of a new 
ambassador to Saigon there was not much 
in it that has not been said, but the Presi- 
dent has rarely been more decisive than he 
was at the state capitol in reiterating his 
solemn determination to bring the war to 
an honorable conclusion. 

“Old Hickory” would have understood that 
steely determination “to stay the course,” 
and he would have felt a bond with the man 
who must carry the enormous burden of a 
frustrating war in the face of criticism at 
home and abroad, and with the knowledge 
that many are confused by it. 

Mr. Johnson mentioned this confusion and 
addressed himself to it in a point-by-point 
defense of the nation’s policy on Vietnam. He 
again spelled out the objectives this country 
seeks and the things it does not seek. 

He dealt simply and seriously with the 
strategy of bombing North Vietnam, saying 
that it is not the position of this country 
that the bombing will be decisive. The 
bombing, he sald, is consistent with the um- 
ited objectives of the nation in South Viet- 
nam, “The strength of Communist main 
force units in the South is clearly based on 
infiltration from the North. It is simply 
unfair to American—and allied—soldiers to 
ask them to face increased enemy personnel 
and firepower without making an effort to 
reduce that infiltration.” 

The President asserted that it is the firm 
belief of the Defense Secretary, the Joint 
Chiefs, the Central Intelligence Agency and 
other sources of information that the bomb- 
ing is causing serious disruption and added 
expense to the North Vietnamese infiltration 
effort. 

In reply to those who have suggested a 
bombing halt as a possible way toward peace 
talks, the President pointed to previous 
bombing pauses in May and December of 
1965 and January of 1966 and asserted that 
Hanoi has never shown any interest in talks. 

Reciting the administration’s position 
about peace efforts, Mr. Johnson said the 
Geneva accords could be a basis of settle- 
ment. He said also, We stand ready to ad- 
vance toward a reduction of hostilities, with- 
out prior agreement. . We are ready to 
take either route or to move on both.” 
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The President noted that quiet diplomatic 
effort still goes on; that he has instructed 
that every possible lead toward peace be 
pursued. But he noted grimly, almost, that 
“reciprocity” is necessary for any start and 
that peace talks must have both sides pres- 
ent if talks are to be held. 

The President made an effort to sprinkle 
optimism among the somber passages of his 
speech. He noted that things on the fight- 
ing front are better; he quoted Mr. David 
Lilienthal, a former TVA chairman and an 
adviser on Vietnam, on the unflagging spirit 
of the Vietnamese people, engulfed in war 
for a generation. 

He also announced a new ambassador will 
succeed Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge; that in the 
months ahead the ablest, wisest and most 
experienced team of people that the U.S. can 
find will be sent to Vietnam. 

Thus there was the intimation that the 
struggle is about to enter the decisive stage. 
The President is about to make another 
Pacific journey to Guam to confer with Gen- 
eral Westmoreland. Very soon the allies of 
the U.S. in Vietnam will meet in Washing- 
ton. What all this presages, no one can say, 
since North Vietnam seems as fully resolute 
to keep up the struggle as Mr. Johnson is to 
end it. 

“America is committed,” the President said, 
“to the defense of South Vietnam until an 
honorable peace can be negotiated.” He 
went on: “If this one communication gets 
through and its rational implications are 
drawn, we should be at the table tomorrow.” 

It would be of momentous import if the 
communication phrased here in Nashville 
could get through to Hanoi, but Mr. John- 
son has made many such statements without 
practical effect on the North Vietnamese. 
That is the President’s—and the nation’s— 
continuing dilemma, 


Finally, special recognition and com- 
mendation should be extended to the 
Ladies’ Hermitage Association for the 
wonderful job which they did in under- 
taking the sponsorship of the Hermitage 
ceremonies. F 

Through the association’s wonderful 
work, the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of President Andrew Jackson, March 15, 
1967, will be remembered and regarded 
as a notable occasion in the history of 
‘Tennessee. 


PROGRESS TOWARD LATIN 
MARKET 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, as the House meets today to 
debate House Joint Resolution 428, to 
support the American Republics, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House an editorial which appeared in 
the February 27, 1967, edition of the Los 
Angeles Times. 

It deals with an issue of great impor- 
tance to the potential development of 
Latin America: economic integration. 

I ask unanimous consent to place the 
editorial in the body of the Recorp at 
this point and commend it to my col- 
leagues for their consideration. 


ea a S TE 
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Prowress TOWARD LATIN MARKET 


President Johnson’s campaign to make the 
1970s a “decade of Latin American economic 
integration” is beginning to pay off. 

The biggest obstacles still lie ahead, and 
it is always possible that the administration 
is over-estimating the ultimate chances of 
success. 

But last week’s meeting of the hemisphere's 
foreign ministers in Buenos Aires produced 
clear evidence that the movement toward 
creation of a Latin American common market 
is gaining momentum, 

As a result of the discussions, it is now 
clear that economic integration will be the 
main item on the agenda when President 
Johnson meets with 19 Latin American 
heads of state at Punta del Este in mid- 
April. 

The United States has been pouring some 
$1 billion a year in economic aid into Latin 
America under the Alliance for Progress, 
but the results in terms of economic develop- 
ment have been disappointing. 

The Johnson administration is convinced 
that no amount of aid will produce economic 
progress until the Latin Americans allow free 
movement of goods, labor and capital within 
the region. 

As things stand, no one country really 
has a large enough domestic market to sup- 
port industrialization, and high tariffs dis- 
courage exports to other nations of the 
hemisphere. 

The situation would change dramatically 
if a hemisphere-wide Latin American com- 
mon market, embracing a potential market 
of 230 million people, were created. 

Two regional trade organizations—the 
Latin American Free Trade Area and the 
Central American Common Market—already 
exist. But they have hardly made a dent 
in the tariff walls which divide the countries 
of the hemisphere. 

There is considerable support among Latin 
Americans for accelerating the process of 
economic integration. But progress is re- 
tarded by fears of the smaller countries that 
their industries will be unable to compete 
with those of the “giants’’—Argentina, 
Brazil and Mexico. 

The larger countries themselves are hesi- 
tant to surrender any of their economic sov- 
ereignty to a supranational authority. 

This played a role in Argentina’s insist- 
ence last week that the common market be 
created under a procedure that will be 
slower than the United States preferred. 

For its part, Washington is willing to help 
out with substantial contributions to a fund 
which will ease the transition process, as well 
as with development aid tied to progress in 
economic integration. 


PHILADELPHIA CITY COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Byrne] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Paul D’Ortona, 
president of the Philadelphia City 
Council, has brought to my attention 
resolution 296, which was adopted unani- 
mously by the council at a meeting on 
March 9, 1967. Southwark is of vital 
importance to my constituents in the 
Third District of Pennsylvania, and I am 
therefore commending this resolution to 
the attention of my colleagues: 
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RESOLUTION 296 OF THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Resolution memorializing the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
the Officers of the General Assembly, to 
instruct the Secretary of Highways to re- 
study and revise the plans for the proposed 
Expressway, planned in the Southwark 
area of Philadelphia, so that Philadelphia’s 
Historic Southwark Community may be 
preserved, and not destroyed 


Whereas, The area which lies between 
Bainbridge street and Washington avenue, 
along the Delaware River, in the City of Phil- 
adelphia, is known as Historic Southwark; 
and 

Whereas, In this section of the City there 
are many historic houses and edifices, in- 
cluding the oldest church in Pennsylvania, 
the Gloria Dei Church, known as Old Swedes 
Church, which was organized in the year 
1642; and 

Whereas, The spirited efforts of generations 
of residents in the Southwark Community 
contributed immeasurably in establishing 
the port of Philadelphia along the Delaware 
River waterfront, as one of the leading sea- 
ports in the nation; and 

Whereas, The possible destruction of the 
historic landmarks, homes and buildings in 
Southwark would be ironic in view of the 
City’s plans for the forthcoming Bi-Centen- 
nial Celebration; and 

Whereas, The present plans for the con- 
struction of the Delaware Expressway 
through the heart of this community, as ad- 
vanced by the Secretary of Highways of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, would 
create a new “Chinese Wall”; and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States in approving Public Law No. 89-665 
establishes a program for the preservation of 
Historic Properties, so that the historical 
and cultural foundations of our nation may 
be preserved as a living part of any commu- 
nity; and 

Whereas, Public Law No. 89-670, which was 
passed by the Congress of the United States, 
establishes a Department of Transportation, 
having for its purpose, among others, the 
preservation of the natural beauty of the 
countryside; public parks, recreation lands, 
wildlife and historic sites; therefore 

Resolved, By the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memcrialize 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and the officers of the General As- 
sembly, to instruct the Secretary of High- 
ways to restudy and revise the plans for the 
proposed Expressway which is planned in 
the Southwark area of Philadelphia, so that 
Philadelphia’s Historic Southwark Commu- 
nity may be preserved, and not destroyed. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this Res- 
olution be forwarded to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the Presi- 
dent pro Tempore of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
Majority and Minority leaders of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

PAuL D’OrTONA, 
President of City Council. 

Attest: 

NATHAN WOLFMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 


ADDRESS OF HON. TRUE DAVIS, BE- 
FORE ZURICH ECONOMIC SO- 
CIETY ON MARCH 1, 1967 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most distinguished public servants, 
the Honorable True Davis, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, spoke on 
March 1, 1967, before the Zurich Eco- 
nomic Society in Zurich, Switzerland. 

Mr. Davis spoke of the financing of 
economic and social progress in the de- 
veloping nations. The central point of 
his address was that the other indus- 
trialized nations of the world must assist 
in this development. 

I commend Assistant Secretary Davis’ 
remarks to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND RISKS OF FINANCING 
WORLD PROGRESS 


(Remarks by Hon. True Davis, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and U.S. Executive 
Director of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, at a meeting of the Zurich 
Economic Society, Zurich, Switzerland, 
Mar, 1, 1967) 

It is a great pleasure to return to your Con- 
federation of Helvetian States, for during 
my stay here as United States Ambassador, 
I learned much about this great country of 
yours. I learned about the chemical indus- 
try, about the machine tool industry, about 
your banking industry, and certainly learned 
much about watch tariffs. But most im- 
portantly, I further learned to appreciate the 
Swiss philosophy of love for freedom and 
patriotism, for we share these same beliefs 
in the United States. 

Perhaps all of you do not know that when 
the United States was founded, a large part 
of its Constitution was “borrowed” from sev- 
eral of your cantonal constitutions and when 
your Constitution was rewritten in 1848, 
much of ours was “borrowed” back again. 

As the largest democracy in the world, we 
salute you and your nation for being the 
oldest democracy in the world. 

I returned to the United States in 1965 as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, a posi- 
tion which I still hold, but in addition to this 
responsibility, last year President Johnson 
appointed me as the United States Executive 
Director of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. This has been both a refreshing and 
a challenging experience, It has brought me 
into close professional and personal contact 
with many of the leaders of the developing 
nations of Latin America and I have had the 
opportunity to observe, at first hand, the 
magnitude of the problems these leaders face 
in attempting to satisfy their people's legiti- 
mate aspirations for a better life. 

I have learned how this Bank has been 
able, through its loans and technical assist- 
ance activities, to make a major contribution 
towards meeting some of the pressing needs 
of Latin America. I have also seen how 
this relatively young institution has served 
as an effective catalyst in mobilizing sub- 
stantial resources from among its own mem- 
bers, as well as from a number of the out- 
ward looking advanced countries of the Free 
World, including Switzerland. The Bank’s 
recent sale of bonds in your capital market 
is an outstanding example of the type of 
international cooperation a multilateral fi- 
nancial institution can inspire. 

Yet for any institution of this type to be 
successful, it must provide a means of better- 
ing the standard of living of the peoples of 
these nations, but more importantly, it must 
offer an opportunity for industrialized na- 
tions to further their own trade while they 
are also offering assistance. In order words, 
all frontier markets must exhibit proof of 
performance, for no country is going to invest 
in a hopeless cause. 

Looking back from where we are now, I 
would assume that 150 years ago, the Missis- 
sippi Valley in the United States and the 
Amazon Valley in South America offered the 
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same opportunity with the same risk of in- 
vestment. History has shown that the in- 
vestment placed in the Mississippi Valley 
made a handsome profit for the investors 
who were willing to take the risk, and now 
the Amazon Valley is potentially ready to 
return a handsome profit to those who are 
willing to invest there. 

In the era of colonialization, commercial 
interests had a saying that “trade follows the 
flag.“ But today, with the increasing inde- 
pendence of nations, this phrase no longer 
applies. For now, “exports follow invest- 
ment.” 

I do not wish to give you the impression 
that I consider the desire for more rapid 
improvement in standards of living and for 
greater progress to be unique to the countries 
of Latin America. The pressure for progress 
is an essential characteristic of every coun- 
try, whether it is classified as advanced and 
industrialized, or as emerging and less de- 
veloped. You might be interested to learn in 
this connection that one of Switzerland’s 
foremost expatriates, who became one of our 
greatest Secretaries of the Treasury of the 
United States—Albert Gallatin—conceived a 
bold program of economic development and 
public works in America one hundred and 
sixty years ago as a means of absorbing what 
was then thought to be an embarrassingly 
large fiscal surplus. While circumstances 
conspired to prevent implementation of Gal- 
latin's proposals, these were direct anteced- 
ents of the massive programs for publicly fi- 
nanced improvements which were to take 
place during the late Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Centuries and, spiritually at least, an- 
tecedents of efforts to lift the standard of 
living in the less developed countries of the 
world today. 

We should regard these new markets as op- 

ties to correct our own nation’s defi- 
cits. This is not a bottomless well in which 
we are investing our money, but this is a 
means of capital development within the 
underdeveloped nations, and can very easily 
be compared to the economic investment 
made in Western Europe following World 
War II. 

There are, however, certain elemental dif- 
ferences among nations which distinguish 
the richer from the poorer. There is, for 
example, the contrast between hunger and 
starvation in some areas, as compared to the 
fully stocked food shops in other areas. There 
is the contrast between mud huts and dis- 
ease-ridden hovels on the one hand and 
shiny new houses and apartment buildings 
on the other. And there is the contrast be- 
tween utter despair over not being able to 
provide sufficient sustenance for children to 
survive tomorrow, and concern over such 
matters as the means of financing auto- 
mobiles or higher education for children. 

The job of narrowing such contrasts as 
these through assistance to the poorer na- 
tions of the world is one of the enormous 

the Free World now faces. To 
paraphrase a statement by one of our great 
American Presidents, Abraham Lincoln—the 
world cannot long endure, one quarter in 
gratifying opulence and three quarters in 
grinding poverty. It is clear that the cost of 
helping to finance the poor nations will 
never be lower than it is today. It is even 
more clear that the ultimate costs to the 
richer nations, if they fail to meet this chal- 
lenge, will rise in geometric proportions as 
time goes on. 

However, let me state that this is a good 
inyestment, and one that we in the United 
States believe not only offers a proper return, 
but assists in the all important work of help- 
ing needful nations to help themselves. 

The burden which the richer nations must 
assume for this purpose—whether through 
bilateral assistance programs or through the 
many multilateral institutions such as the 
Inter-American Development Bank estab- 
lished to act, in a sense, as trustees in this 
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great endeavor—is a heavy one. No single 
country can, or should it be expected to, 
carry this burden alone. Every advanced 
nation has the inescapable duty of contribut- 
ing its share of the cost. 

In the past, some countries have been 
forced by circumstance and through default 
of others to carry a disproportionate share of 
this burden. For more than a decade follow- 
ing the end of World War II the United 
States carried most of the burden virtually 
alone. Gradually, as reconstruction pro- 
gressed in Europe, we were joined by other 
Free World countries in this effort. It is of 
particular interest that the Russians further 
joined in recognizing this new productive 
business to the extent that today Russia en- 
joys a favorable trade balance with practi- 
cally every country in Western Europe. 

At times, as this larger international effort 
gathered momentum we heard some say 
that such countries as France were, in fact, 
devoting proportionally more of their re- 
sources to aiding the less developed countries 
than was the United States. This fallacious 
reasoning deliberately ignored the fact that 
the United States has borne, and continues 
to bear, the lion’s share of the unproductive 
burden of defending economically and mili- 
tarily freedom all over the world. Par- 
ticularly as some of these self-styled leaders 
in foreign aid withdrew into their national 
boundaries leaving unfulfilled responsibilities 
in their former colonies and territories. This 
defense burden must also be counted in 
adding up the balance. Finally, I am sure 
you can well appreciate the lonely burden we 
also bear because of the dollar's role as a key 
international reserve currency. 

While there is very little new that I can 
say about the need for a more equitable 
sharing of the burdens—and in particular 
the burden of financing progress in the less 
developed countries of the world—I would 
like to summarize for you the essentials of 
my government's position on the subject. 

First, the Free World needs to find ways 
and means of meeting the legitimate needs 
of those developing countries which are 
doing what they can to help themselves. It 
is obvious nothing will happen unless it is 
good for the nations that are willing to make 
these investments. This is just like a busi- 
ness which is seeking to expand its activi- 
ties into a new sales area. Business will not 
make any money on its investment until it 
has sold its product in the market place. 
We believe that these investments in devel- 
oping nations are sound and will ultimately 
be returned to us through the means of com- 
mercial sales and exchange after these coun- 
tries and markets have been developed. 

Second, the burden of doing this—the cost 
of financing economic and social progress— 
should be equitably distributed in such a 
manner that the objective of satisfactory 
rates of progress in the less developed is 
achieved, while at the same time the strength 
of the donor countries—individually and as 
a group—is preserved. 

Third, the success of these efforts depends 
crucially on maximum cooperation from 
developed countries individually on the one 
hand, and on maximum multilateral co- 
operation and improved multilateral insti- 
tutions on the other hand. 

Who can say what are the legitimate needs 
of developing nations? These needs are the 
development of the hopes and dreams of 
these peoples. 

I would mention briefly the recently in- 
augurated Asian Development Bank which, 
with a dozen non-regional countries—includ- 
ing your own country—contributing and 
joining provides an outstanding example of 
the type of orderly and productive ties which 
can, with determination and ingenuity, be 
devised between the advanced and the less de- 
veloped countries. The Asian Development 
Bank and the Inter-American Development 
Bank epitomize the growing movement to- 
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ward regional cooperation which stems from 
@ realization that progress in every part of 
the world requires joint enterprises to de- 
velop shared sources of wealth. 

In his recent message to Congress on for- 
eign aid, President Johnson referred to this 
movement as springing from a “philosophy 
of pragmatic regionalism” reflecting the 
facts of economic life. “Political unity,” the 
President continued, “is neither required nor 

ted. But the resources available for 
development are too scarce to scatter among 
many countries when greater promise lies in 
joint action. We must take full advantage 
of the benefits of cooperation.” 

President Johnson has established the 
guiding principles” on which our U.S. pro- 
grams will be based, and they are: 

“Self-Help. Nations develop primarily 
through their own efforts. Our programs can 
only be supplements, not substitutes. This is 
the overriding principle. 

“Multilateralism. Every advanced nation 
has a duty to contribute to its share of the 
cost. 

“Regionalism. The future of many coun- 
tries depends on sound development of re- 
sources shared with their neighbors. 

“Agriculture, Health and Education. 
These key sectors are the critical elements 
of advancement everywhere in the under- 
developed world.” 

The commercial potential of American 
agriculture holds the greatest hope for social 
progress and international welfare of any 
goal reachable in the Twentieth Century. 
Investing in world agriculture today to feed 
the increasing population of the world, of- 
fers a greater potential than did the indus- 
trial investments of the Nineteenth Century. 
If nations don’t want to take advantage of 
this type of opportunity, then I feel they are 
shortsighted. 

Further, we will defeat world domination 
by Communism through food production 
alone. In fact, one of the major reasons 
leading to Khrushchev's ouster was his fail- 
ure to change the Russian diet from starch 
to protein. 

Nations must be on the alert to increase 
their productivity in all areas, but particu- 
larly we must be conscious of food produc- 
tion in this era of predictable world over- 
population. In order to help these younger 
nations, we are more than willing to have 
them tap the great research of American 
agriculture to “seed and breed“ to help 
themselves. 

It is my government’s firm conviction that 
countries which are accumulating savings in 
the form of reserves should, if they are to 
accept their proper responsibilities, permit 
public and private capital to flow out to the 
less developed countries in reasonable mag- 
nitudes and on reasonable terms. The sur- 
plus countries should share their surpluses 
by giving multilateral and regional financ- 
ing institutions liberal access to their capi- 
tal markets. 

This is only a starter, however, and should 
be followed or accompanied by increased out- 
flows of public capital on liberal terms and 
technical assistance to the maximum extent 
permitted by the surplus country’s internal 
and external resources. A policy such as 
this not only increases the help available to 
deserving less developed countries, but also 
contributes substantially to effective global 
balance of payments adjustment processes 
which are essential to the continued opera- 
tion and stability of the international mone- 
tary system. 

The Report on the Balance of Payments 
Adjustment Process issued last August by 
Working Party No. 3 of the OECD's Economic 
Policy Committee recapitulates these policy 
considerations, in part, in the following 
terms: 

“It would. . . . be desirable for countries 
in a strong balance of payments position to 
take advantage of the favorable opportunity 
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to increase their aid contributions, either by 
facilitating the access of international insti- 
tutions to their capital market or by other 
means. It would also be advantageous if 
countries in a strong balance of payments 
position could increase the proportion of 
their aid which is granted on an untied basis 
and, where possible, undertake reverse 
tying.” 

So far, few of the nations in a position to 
adopt these precepts have, to my knowledge, 
chosen to do so despite the obvious and 
increasing urgency of the needs. On the 
contrary, it is unfortunately still the case 
that some industrialized nations which are 
not pulling their fair share of the load, con- 
tinue to derive substantial net benefits from 
untied resources being made available 
through international and regional financing 
institutions. 

For example, in the so-called “hard win- 
dow” of the Inter-American Bank, there has 
been made available through the end of 
1966 convertible currencies in the aggregate 
amount of $653 million. Of this amount, 
the Latin American members of the Bank 
have provided $173 million and the United 
States has provided $375 million. Other ad- 
vanced non-member nations have provided 
$105 million in the form of funds loaned to 
the Bank. Against this 16 percent share of 
the Bank’s total Ordinary Capital resources 
supplied by these non-member industrial- 
ized countries, it should be noted that as of 
mid-1966 these countries had enjoyed 28 
percent of the procurement business made 
possible by the Bank’s Ordinary Capital 
lending operations, 

The basic inequity of this uneven benefits- 
contributions relationship for this one in- 
stitution alone is obyious. The question 
clearly arises as to how long such a situation 
can be allowed to persist. I suggest that it 
may soon be necessary to take steps to bring 
about a better balance, a more equitable bal- 
ance in the relative cost/benefits ratio of 
development assistance by limiting procure- 
ment to those nations who are investing in 
the developing countries of the world. 

My government, for reasons well known to 
you, will tailor its foreign assistance pro- 
grams to rest on the basic strength of the 
dollar and our balance of payments position. 

As regards our policy of administration, 
our actions in these areas must be approved 
by our Congress, which means the American 
public. President Johnson in all of his ac- 
tions aspires to public acceptability, and let 
me assure you that the American public is 
solidly behind his programs. Given our in- 
ternational monetary responsibilities, this 
must be so and we must continue to ensure 
that our aid programs have the least possible 
effect on our balance of payments. The criti- 
cisms one hears of our aid policies and in 
particular of our aid-tying procedures fail 
to take into any account these broader is- 
sues. And they fail to take into account as 
well the fact that the United States followed 
& liberal policy in this particular respect over 
a long period of years when massive amounts 
of its resources were devoted to the recon- 
struction of war-torn Europe and to the 
creation of great multilateral institutions in- 
cluding the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Bank and the regional develop- 
ment banks which have played, and will 
continue to play, such an important role in 
bringing about a more orderly and a better 
world in which to live. 

The United States is willing to take the 
initiative in forging a bold new concept to 
enable less fortunate nations to help them- 
selves. No individual or nation desires 
charity. They want to develop their own 
economy to become independent, and then 
prosperous, and in this area we will assist 
them. 

You can rest assured that the United 
States will continue to carry its fair share of 
the burden of financing the world’s progress 
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requirements. Tou can rest assured that we 
will continue to be in the forefront of free- 
dom's battlefields the world over. You can 
rest assured that we will continue to seek 
an early successful conclusion to interna- 
tional monetary reform negotiations, de- 
signed to guarantee a prosperous and ex- 
panding international financial framework 
for progress. And you can rest assured that 
we will be equally unremitting in our efforts 
to ensure that the other great nations of the 
Free World play their proper and equitable 
role in all of these great endeavors. 

As your forebears fought so valiantly for 
your freedom in the great battles of Morgar- 
ten and Sempach, as did our ancestors in our 
great battles of m and Yorktown, 
we are both still primarily interested in the 
freedom and happiness of mankind. But 
today, we are involved in an economic war 
where we are using dollars and francs instead 
of swords and halberds to defeat our com- 
mon enemy. We shall withstand the at- 
tacks, we shall prosper, and in so doing 
create a great new and free world for man- 
kind. 


BARGAINING GAINS: REVIEW AND 
PREVIEW 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as we all know, many trade 
union contracts will be negotiated this 
year. An article in the American Fed- 
erationist, the official monthly publica- 
tion of the AFL-CIO, says that over 700 
major contracts will be subject to col- 
lective bargaining this year. This will 
be the largest number in the last 8 years. 

Every American citizen is affected by 
the results of these negotiations, not only 
corporation stockholders and union 
members, but the general public as well. 
Everyone of us should therefore be able 
to know the background against which 
bargaining will take place: the relative 
cost of living, for instance; the growth 
in fringe benefits and pensions; the 
character of recent contracts and the 
outlook for 1967 in collective bargaining. 

Rudolph Oswald and Ralph D. Scott, 
of the AFL-CIO Department of Research, 
are eminently qualified to review this 
situation. Under unanimous consent I 
include their article in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

BARGAINING GAINS: REVIEW AND PREVIEW 

(By Rudolph Oswald and Ralph D. Scott) 

The year 1967 will be one of substantial 
collective bargaining activity. Over 700 ma- 
jor contracts are up for renegotiation. The 
agreements cover 3.1 million workers, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Labor. This 
will be the most active year for major con- 
tract negotiations since 1959. 

Contracts between the Auto Workers and 
the Big Three auto makers expire in Sep- 
tember. Approximately 580,000 workers are 
covered by contracts expiring at Chrysler, 
Ford and General Motors. Trucking firms 
are already engaged in contract talks cover- 
ing approximately 288,000 workers. Other 
major negotiations in 1967 are set in the 
rubber, meatpacking and farm machinery 
industries. 

Workers under large contracts receiving 
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deferred increases in 1967 (wage boosts due 
this year that were negotiated in prior years) 
number approximately 3.8 million. There 
are 2.2 million in manufacturing and 1.6 
million in non-manufacturing. In 1966, 43 
million workers under major contracts re- 
ceived deferred increases. Deferred increases 
in 1967 will average 2.5 to 3.5 percent or 8 to 
10 cents an hour. 

Deferred increases in 1967 will go primarily 
to workers in the metalworking industry 
(steel, aluminum, aerospace and electrical 
products) while a lesser number of workers 
in glass, food, apparel, construction, trans- 
portation and the service industries will re- 
ceive such increases. 

The basic steel agreement calls for in- 
creases ranging from 6 to 13 cents—averaging 
out at about 7.4 cents. Some 150,000 aero- 
space workers will receive 8 cents in 1967. 
Approximately 200,000 union employes at 
General Electric and Westinghouse will re- 
ceive 1967 increases that vary from 6 to 10 
cents. The aerospace and electrical pacts 
also provide for cost-of-living escalator ad- 
justments. A rise of 10 cents will go to 
60,000 glass workers. A total of 100,000 
workers in the men’s coat and suit industry 
will get a 44 percent raise while, also in 
apparel, 125,000 workers in shirt and cotton 
garment plants will receive a deferred in- 
crease of 5.3 percent. 

Average deferred increases in the con- 
struction industry will amount to 4.5 to 5.5 
percent. Almost half of those construction 
workers receiving deferred increases in 1967 
will receive at least 25 cents. 

Last year, workers under major agreements 
in the auto industry, farm equipment, trans- 
portation and meatpacking industry received 
deferred increases; these contracts are up for 
renegotiation in 1967. 

Typical wage increases in 1966 in major 
contracts—those covering 1,000 or more 
workers—when averaged over the full life 
of the contracts ran between 3.5 and 4.0 per- 
cent, figured on an annual basis. The aver- 
age rise was 3.7 percent. 

These recent increases in wages compare 
to a 3.3 percent wage gain in 1965, 3.0 per- 
cent in 1964 and 2.3 percent in 1963. 

The average wage increase to go into effect 
during the first contract year was 4.4 percent. 

Although the majority of wage increases 
fell below 5 percent over the life of the con- 
tract, nearly one-half of the 2.8 million 
workers who won wage increases received 
hikes of 5 percent or more in the first year 
of the contract. 

In construction, wage increases during 1966 
showed gains of about 5.5 percent—generally 
about 15 to 20 cents an hour. Increases for 
the first contract year were 5.0 percent. The 
higher settlements reflect seasonal and other 
conditions in the construction industry. 

Living costs as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index rose 2.9 percent during 1966. In 
1965, prices rose 1.7 percent, in 1964 the in- 
crease was only 1.8 percent and, in 1963, 1.2 
percent. 

Workers not covered by cost-of-living 
clauses had to obtain at least a 2.9 percent 
pay increase to keep pace with price increases. 
Wage gains placed in the pay envelope were 
quickly diminished by higher prices for food, 
medical services and public transportation. 

In efforts to preserve their ability to buy 
goods and services, as well as advance the 
buying power of wages and salaries, workers 
sought and gained larger pay increases than 
in past years. Cost-of-living escalator 
clauses gained new importance as a means 
of protecting wage earner buying power. 

Contract negotiations in 1966 brought the 
total number of workers covered by agree- 
ments that provide for some sort of escalator 
clause based on price changes to the highest 
level since 1962. Cost-of-living provisions 
were negotiated in the past year to cover an 
additional 265,000 workers under major col- 
lective bargaining contracts, bringing the 
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total number of workers so protected to 2.5 
million. 

Cost-of-living or escalator clauses provide 
for automatic pay increases over the life of 
the contract to offset rising prices. Such 
clauses, although similar, vary as to the de- 
tails of administration. The typical clause 
specifies that wages must be adjusted at 
regular intervals, usually quarterly, on the 
basis of changes in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

The bargaining over fringe benefits in 1966, 
although often obscured by negotiations over 
wage matters, continued to be of major 
importance across the nation. Workers en- 
hanced their security by negotiating im- 
provements in pension plans, increased ben- 
efits of health and insurance plans and 
bargained for improved methods of cushion- 
ing the impact of technological change. 

Workers also chose to take part of their 

in the form of more leisure time— 
vacation time continued to increase, holi- 
days steadily improved and the workweek 
continued to inch downward. 

Pension settlements in 1966 continued to 
show improvements in worker benefits, early 
retirement provisions and matters dealing 
with vesting. Vesting guarantees that work- 
ers will keep accumulated pension rights 
even if they leave the company before retire- 
ment age. 

The 89th Congress, in its closing days, ap- 
proved an amendment to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act that makes railroad employes 
eligible for employer-financed pension sup- 
plements. 

A new pension plan, developed in nego- 
tiations between rail unions and manage- 
ment, supplements retirement benefits by 
$45 per month for workers aged 65 with 25 
years of service. For each additional year 
of service, an additional $5 is added to the 
monthly supplement. With 30 years of 
service, the maximum pension supplement 
will come to $70 per month. 

Pension benefits were increased in the 
electrical manufacturing industry in both 
of the major negotiations—General Electric 
and Westinghouse. 

At General Electric, normal monthly pen- 
sion benefits increased to 1 percent of the 
first $6,600 in annual earnings. The mini- 
mum monthly pension payment was set at 
$4.50, multiplied by years of service, up from 
$2.70. Vesting was established after 10 
years of service regardless of age, and be- 
ginning in January 1968 the monthly dis- 
ability retirement supplement will go from 
$65 a month to $75. Also effective in Jan- 
uary 1968 is an improved benefit for early 
retirement. A supplement of from $25 to 
$125 a month is paid to employes who retire 
at age 60 or 61. The early retirement sup- 
plement is reduced when age 62 is reached, 
to between $3 and $15, depending on years 
of service. 

Monthly pension benefits at Westinghouse 
were increased from $3.15 for each year’s 
service to $4.50. An early retirement bene- 
fit, similar to the one at General Electric, 
supplements pension benefits when the em- 
ploye elects to retire at age 60 or 61. The 
monthly pension benefits, plus the supple- 
ment, may go no higher than $5.50 for each 
year’s service. A minimum pension was es- 
tablished for employes with 15 years of serv- 
ice and vestings was established after 10 
years and 35 years of age. 

The Amalgamated Transit Union and 
Western Greyhound Lines, after a one month 
strike, agreed upon a substantially improved 
pension plan. The new plan provides for 
an additional employer payment in order to 
eliminate employe contributions, Employes 
were previously required to contribute 4 per- 
cent of their salary to the pension fund. 

Another greatly improved feature of the 
plan is the early retirement provision. A 
worker aged 55, with 20 years of service, may 
retire with a pension of 32 percent of his 
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average annual salary for his five highest 
paid years. After age 65, the benefits drop 
to 21 percent. Full pension benefits for a 
worker retiring at age 65 with 20 years of 
service are 35 percent of his five highest paid 
years. Early retirement benefits in the 
Transit Union agreement increase with re- 
tirement age, after age 55 and with years of 
service after 20 years. 

Seven unions in 13 Monsanto Chemical 
plants reached an agreement on an improved 
pension plan. The plan formerly in effect 
called for an employe contribution of 4.5 per- 
cent of annual earnings in excess of $3,600. 
This plan is being phased out in favor of a 
non-contributory pension plan. The im- 
proved plan calls for a benefit of $4.50 (in- 
creased from $2.75) a month per year’s serv- 
ice for workers who had earnings of less 
than $6,000 annually during their five high- 
est paid years. For employes with earnings 
of $6,000 or more, the monthly benefit is $5 
for each year’s service. Widows and widowers 
are assured a lifetime income if the active 
employes dies between the age of 55 and 65, 
with at least 10 years of service. Those 
retiring on disability will receive double pen- 
sion benefits until they become eligible for 
social security. Employes retiring at age 60, 
after 30 years of service, will receive full 
pension benefits with no reductions. 

The emphasis of bargaining on health and 
welfare issues was placed on improving ex- 
isting benefits, expanding coverage to in- 
clude dependents of workers, new major med- 
ical provisions and integration of health 
benefits with medicare so retired workers 
could be provided with improved health care. 
The trend toward the expansion of health 
care to include provisions for dental care, 
eye care, mental health and allowances for 
prescriptions continued through 1966. 

The medical program is divided into two 
parts—hospital insurance and optional med- 
ical insurance, 

Everyone age 65 or over is entitled to the 
hospital insurance protection. Hospital in- 
surance helps pay for hospital care for up 
to 90 days during each illness. For the first 
60 days of care, the hospital insurance pays 
for all but $40 of all covered services re- 
ceived. For an additional 30 days of care, 
the insurance pays all but $10 a day for 
covered services. 

The other program under medicare, med- 
ical insurance, is strictly voluntary. Eligi- 
bility for medical insurance calls for a 
monthly premium of $3. This monthly pay- 
ment begins when an individual, at least 65 
years of age, signs up for medicare medical 
insurance. Medical insurance under this 
program provides for payment of 80 percent 
of all reasonable charges for such things as 
physician's services, X-rays and rental of cer- 
tain medical equipment. The patient, how- 
ever, must pay the first $50. 

Hospital and medical insurance plans and, 
in some cases pension plans, were modified 
in 1966 negotiations to take account of the 
medicare amendments to the Social Security 
Act. Adjustments were made to pay for 
medicare premiums, gaps in the plan and 
to prevent duplication with existing cover- 
age programs. 

Some unions negotiated an employer con- 
tribution of the $3 monthly medical insur- 
ance premium on behalf of workers and/or 
retirees 65 years and older. In some con- 
tracts, another $3 contribution was made for 
dependents. 

The Social Security Act provides that per- 
sons already receiving social security benefits 
can have their $3 premium deducted from 
the monthly social security check. Persons 
65 years or over who are not receiving social 
security benefits can be enrolled in the med- 
ical insurance program by making a direct 
payment. Employers are able to make lump- 
sum quarterly payments to the Social Secu- 
rity Administration on behalf of this second 
group of employes. At least 100 persons 
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must be involved in the medicare medical 
insurance program before an employer can 
make a group payment. 

Some contracts liberalized pension provi- 
sions to reimburse persons already receiving 
social security checks for their enrollment in 
the voluntary program. 

Many plans coordinated with medicare 
provide for supplemental benefits to fill in 
medicare gaps, such as payment of the first 
$40 under the hospital insurance plan, the 
first $50 under the voluntary medical insur- 
ance plan, provisions for out-of-hospital 
drugs and provisions for private duty nurs- 
ing. Some plans extended benefits beyond 
the time limits of medicare. 7 

Many health plans were modified in order 
to avoid any duplication of benefits. Plans 
also modified their average criteria to take 
account of the age 65 factor rather than just 
the question of active employe or retired 
employe. Those adjustments must be made 
to assure full health protection and avoid 
duplications. 

Eleven non-operating railroad unions and 
the nation’s railroads signed an agreement in 
February 1966 that improved hospital, surgi- 
cal and medical benefits for 450,000 workers. 
A new surgical schedule paying a maximum 
$420 replaces a fee scale with a $300 top and 
the X-ray and laboratory service benefit rose 
from $50 to $100. Coverage includes radia- 
tion therapy for the first time. The major 
medical clause was liberalized to provide for 
a replenishment of the allowance used by the 
employe. Up to $1,000 of the major medical 
allowance is to be restored each year. The 
new health plan also pays the $3 monthly 
premium for medicare and all active em- 
ployes over 65. 

Eleven unions and General Electric agreed 
on a health and insurance plan that in- 
creases the maximum lifetime health insur- 
ance coverage from $25,000 to $100,000. A 
dental plan was also established that covers 
expenses for removal of impacted teeth and 
surgery on the mouth. 

Negotiations between the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and 10 companies that 
manufacture shirts, pajamas and other cotton 
garments produced improvements in health 
insurance and a new life insurance clause. 
New employes are eligible for hospitalization 
after three months of employment; previ- 
ously it was six months, A $30 daily allow- 
ance for the hospital room is provided for 
employes while dependents receive $27 a day. 
Employes are allowed $300—up from $200 for 
miscellaneous hospital expenses and depend- 
ents are allowed $270—up from $175. The 
surgical benefit is set at $300. The new life 
insurance provision establishes benefits of 
$1,000 for employes with less than 65 years’ 
service, $1,500 for employes with from 5 to 
10 years’ service and $2,000 for employes with 
10 or more years with the company. 

The negotiators of this pattern-setting ap- 
parel agreement also called for a study to 
determine the feasibility of establishing a 
fund for the benefit of permanent and totally 
disabled employes. 

Negotiations between the Utility Workers 
union and Consolidated Edison of New York 
produced an agreement in which the employ- 
er agreed to pay the increased cost of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and the full cost of the 
newly-established major medical plan for de- 
pendents. The life insurance provisions were 
improved and the ceiling on sick benefits was 
eliminated. 

The Meat Cutters signed a contract in the 
Cleveland area that provided for improve- 
ments in hospitalization, surgical benefits, 
major medical provisions and sick benefits, 
The new contract also calls for prescription 
and mental health care plans. 

Steelworkers in a Fedders Corporation plant 
in Buffalo, New York, negotiated an increase 
in the daily hospital rate for $25 for 70 days 
to a full semi-private rate of 365 days. The 
company also agreed to pay the $3 medicare 
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premium for individual coverage and the $6 
premium for family coverage for all active 
employes 65 years old or over. 

The Building Service Employes Union 
signed a contract in New York that covers 
25,000 workers. This agreement stipulates 
that, under the medicare hospitalization pro- 
gram, the employe will be reimbursed for the 
first $40 spent for hospital care. The wel- 
fare fund also will make the $3 monthly pay- 
ment to the medicare medical insurance pro- 
gram for all employes over 65 years of age. 
Other improvements in health care benefits 
include an anesthesia benefit, elimination of 
the 14-day after-birth waiting period for 
child surgery and coverage for children by 
medical insurance until age 21 instead of 
18. 

The prevalence of supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit provisions and employe savings 
plans grew in 1966. SUB plans were negoti- 
ated in construction and in Great Lakes long- 
shoring while employer contribution savings 
plans were improved in electrical manufac- 
turing and established in a number of con- 
tracts in metalworking. 

The Laborers Union in New York estab- 
lished several SUB plans that call for an 
employer contribution of 10 cents per hour 
for each worker. The employer payment into 
the SUB fund began January 1, 1967, and 
will increase to a figure of 30 cents per hour 
for each employe on January 1, 1968. 

The International Longshoremen's Asso- 
ciation negotiated an employer contribution 
of 5 cents per hour per employe for an SUB 
plan in the Great Lakes region. In further 
efforts to give relief to ILA members feeling 
the pressures of increased mechanization, a 
joint committee was established to negotiate 
crew sizes, workloads and similar items. 

The Auto Workers and the Minneapolis- 
Moline Company in Minnesota agreed on a 
significant increase in SUB benefits. The 
weekly benefit increased from a maximum of 
$25 for 26 weeks to a maximum of $50, plus 
an additional $1.50 for each dependent, for 
a full 52 weeks. 

SUB plans also gained some strength in 
the printing industry. The Bookbinders and 
two New York metropolitan associations 
agreed upon a company payment of 0.5 per- 
cent of payroll to establish an SUB plan. 

Important advances were made in 1966 to 
deal with the disrupting problems surround- 
ing technological change and worker dis- 
placement. Provisions agreed upon, giving 
aid to workers in jobs particularly susceptible 
to dislocation, were as varied as the many 
contracts with such security clauses. Among 
these provisions are found such things as 
attrition clauses, work guarantees, wage rate 
guarantees, advance notice provisions, trans- 
fer rights and liberalized severance pay 
clauses. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
the Southern Pacific Company came to an 
agreement on improved on-the-job security 
provisions which cover employes with at 
least two years of service. Under the agree- 
ment, jobs may be eliminated only by attri- 
tion—that is, those positions left vacant as 
a result of retirements, deaths, quits and dis- 
charges with cause. The company may not 
dispose of more than 4 percent of the per- 
manent jobs by attrition in one year and any 
employe who must move to fill a job will 
receive moving benefits which include pro- 
tection against loss from selling his home. 

West Coast Seafarers and the Pacific Mari- 
time Association reached an agreement on a 
contract that deals with the regulation of 
crew sizes and establishes a fund to ease the 
impact of crew reductions. Manning scales 
for all types of ships now in operation are 
spelled out and can be changed only by agree- 
ment of the parties. Scales on new ships of 
radically different design are to be negotiated 
and agreement on the manning of one auto- 
mated type not yet in service has been 
reached. 
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The Commercial Telegraphers* Union and 
Western Union telegraph negotiated a “pro- 
tection” clause for all employes with at least 
five years of service. All employes with five 
years or more of service are protected 
against layoffs by a guarantee of comparable 
jobs with no reduction in pay. 

The Ladies’ Garment Workers negotiated 
several meaningful job protection clauses in 
the undergarment and negligee industry. 
For the first time, employers introducing 
new equipment are required to negotiate 
with the union regarding the employes af- 
fected. A second provision guarantees full 
employment to inside shop workers and pro- 
tects the volume of work for employes in 
contract shops. An ILGWU contract with 
the New York corset and brassiere manufac- 
turers establishes an industry-wide agree- 
ment covering expansion of production. A 
company opening new plants cannot reduce 
the volume of work or the number of work- 
ers in its existing plants. The company’s 
existing plants also are to receive a share of 
any increase in business as a result of the 
expansion. 

The IBEW and the southern California 
electrical contractors negotiated a share-the- 
work clause that hinges on unemployment 
in the industry. The contract requires em- 
ployers to cut back to a 32-hour workweek 
whenever unemployment in the industry 
averages 10 percent of the workforce for 
three consecutive months. When unem- 
ployment averages 8 percent for three 
months, an early-warning meeting is held to 
discuss steps to alleviate the situation. 

Under a Lithographers and Photoengravers 
and hical Union agreement with the 
New York World Journal Tribune, the unions 
and the company must agree on the installa- 
tion of automated equipment. A joint com- 
mittee also was established to study the ef- 
fect of new machinery and automation on 
employment during the current contract 
period. The Newspaper Guild, also in ne- 
gotiation with the World Journal Tribune, 
agreed on a severance pay clause that pro- 
vides one week's severance pay for each six 
months of service, with no maximum. The 
Newspaper Guild also negotiated guarantees 
against job loss due to automation and pay 
deductions. 

The Hotel Trades Council and the Hotel 
Association of New York City agreed upon a 
severance pay clause that is a pace-setter 
for the industry. Workers thrown out of 
work due to the closing of hotels or the au- 
tomation of elevators or switchboards are 
entitled to $200 severance pay. For the peri- 
od of time the employe is out of work, the 
hotel contributes a specified sum to the wel- 
fare and pension fund so the benefits will 
continue while the employe is unemployed. 

Construction industry negotiations showed 
further advances in the establishment and 
improvement of training funds. Most of 
these funds were established to train appren- 
tices but in a few cases provisions for re- 
training journeymen also were agreed upon. 
Many of the training funds negotiated in 
1966 were found in Carpenter contracts and 
the employer contributions in these agree- 
ments ran from one-half cent per hour to 2 
cents per hour. 

A relatively new development in the con- 
struction industry—the negotiation of in- 
dustry advancement funds—gained a good 
deal of momentum during 1966. Industry 
advancement funds were established with 
employer contributions that varied from one- 
half cent per hour to 5 cents per hour. 
Unions that bargained for such funds, to be 
used for legislative and public relations pur- 
poses, were the Sheet Metal Workers, Labor- 
ers, Operating Engineers, Carpenters and the 
Bricklayers. 

The outlook for collective bargaining in 
1967 obviously will be affected by economic 
conditions in the various industries and 
companies as well as in the national econ- 
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omy. It also will be affected by the fact 
that the buying power of the weekly take- 
home pay of factory workers declined 
slightly in 1966, and for miners and con- 
struction workers it was hardly any greater. 

Collective bargaining in 1967 will take 
place against a backdrop of skyrocketing 
profits and modestly rising wages in the 
previous six years. 

Between 1960 and 1966, corporate profits 
soared 60 percent before taxes and 80 per- 
cent after payment of taxes. Dividend pay- 
ments to stockholders rose 56 percent. In 
contrast, factory workers’ weekly take-home 
pay increased merely 24 percent and, in 
terms of buying power, only 13 percent. 

The buying power of the wages and fringe 
benefits of all employees in the private econ- 
omy, including executives and supervisors, 
increased only 2.7 percent per year while 
output per manhour in the private economy 
rose at a yearly rate of 3.5 percent. 

It is against this backdrop that collective 
bargaining will be conducted during 1967. 


SECRETARY WEAVER SPEAKS OUT 
FOR SMALL TOWN, U.S.A. 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness Problems in Urban Areas opened 
its hearings on the business problems in 
Small Town, U.S.A. 

The subcommittee was honored to 
have before it two distinguished mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, Secretary 
Orville Freeman, of the Department of 
Agriculture, and Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver, of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

For Secretary Weaver it was his sec- 
ond appearance before the subcommit- 
tee. In fact he was the first Secretary 
to come before our subcommittee, this in 
connection with our hearings last year. 

Secretary Weaver’s testimony was very 
enlightening and as I said to him at the 
hearing it will prove invaluable when the 
subcommittee and in fact when the full 
membership of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business formulates its 
recommendations to the House. 

Secretary Weaver's statement evi- 
dences a new dynamism within the De- 
partment to do even more in terms of the 
problems of Small Town, U.S.A. 

I am sure that members of the sub- 
committee will agree with me that more 
and more of the smaller communities 
throughout the country will find a recep- 
tive attitude at the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and this is 
as it should be. 

Mr. Speaker, because I think Secre- 
tary Weaver's statement is so important 
that I insert it at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. WEAVER, SECRETARY 
OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4 or THE HOUSE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Marcu 21, 1967 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee: 
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It is again a pleasure to appear before you 
to discuss the programs of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and 
their relationship to small business. Where- 
as your recent hearings have considered the 
general problem of the small business in the 
urban environment, your attention at these 
hearings is concerned with the problems of 
small businesses in the smaller communities 
of our country. 

This is indeed a difficult problem and one 
deserving of National attention. In view of 
the programs of our Department, I think it 
appropriate for me to concentrate on the 
single question of how we are to maintain 
the vitality of our smaller communities. 

The increasing concentrations of popula- 
tion in the great metropolitan centers is a 
phenomenon being experienced by all the 
nations of the world—from the most ad- 
vanced to the most backward. Whatever our 
feelings may be about this trend, there is 
no available evidence to indicate that it is 
reversible. However, to accept this trend 
passively as indicating the demise of the 
smaller community would be sheer folly and 
indicate a failure of national will and 
capacity. 

I believe that our smaller communities are 
desirable places to live and work and must 
be preserved and encouraged. I can also as- 
sure you that the resources of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development are 
not being and will not be skimped when it 
comes to the provision of assistance to our 
small towns. 

Without any question, the continued 
migration of people from rural and small 
town areas to the metropolitan centers is 
creating an almost unbearable pressure on 
these centers. And what does the rural and 
small town migrant find when he arrives in 
the metropolitan city? He is likely to find 
an overstrained municipal government cop- 
ing with problems of slums, blight, and aging 
public facilities. He finds himself in grim 
competition for limited health and welfare 
services and employment opportunities, as 
existing overburdened agencies are confront- 
ed with increasing numbers of the poor, the 
unemployed, the old, the under-educated, 
and the victims of racial prejudice. 

But small towns and cities also have their 
own special problems. There is much less 
slack in a small city’s economy than in that 
of a large city. If a large city loses a major 
business or industry, even permanently, it 
survives. The loss of a major industry in a 
small town, however, can be a real tragedy, 
perhaps disaster. Similarly, large cities seem 
to attract and retain labor forces even in 
times of economic recession. Small cities, 
on the other hand, often lose their residents 
and rural constituents in slack times and find 
it dificult to replace them. 

On the other hand, when a new major ac- 
tivity—industry, highway project, or defense 
installation—comes to a small city, it fre- 
quently creates problems that the smaller 
city is unable to manage. The new schools, 
sewer and water provisions or extensions, 
streets, sidewalks, traffic equipment—which 
are needed to accommodate the new influx— 
may be entirely beyond the ability of a small 
city to provide. 

Much of the problem of small cities stems 
from changes in transportation technology 
which has reduced their role as the necessary 
commercial, administrative, and social 
center for the surrounding rural area. How- 
ever, the change in transportation technol- 
ogy has also produced a new locational eco- 
nomics which makes possible a thriving 
growth of existing communities, if they are 
prepared to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities. With the growing network of roads, 
3 is no longer tied to railheads, rivers, 

. Rather, it can locate at sites 
whee provide adequate room for growth and 
a desirable environment for their employees. 
But a small community must be prepared 
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and willing to take advantage of this possi- 
bility by providing the necessary public fa- 
cilities and amenities which will make it at- 
tractive to industry. Many of the HUD pro- 
grams are helping small towns with this 
challenge. 

To tackle these kinds of problems there 
must be a measure of community consensus, 
the will to undertake hard work, and the 
allocation of local resources towards the pres- 
ervation and prosperity of a community. I 
have deep sympathy for the plight of the 
small businessman when his is a voice cry- 
ing out in a sea of community apathy. But 
in truth, there is little anyone can do for 
him until such time as there is a community 
will to help itself. The businessman, in the 
familiar and dynamic role of community en- 
ergizer, can be the catalyst to build the local 
commitment. 

With this kind of local commitment, HUD 
and other Federal departments and agencies 
can provide real assistance. An example is 
HUD's urban planning program which we 
support under our so-called 701 program. 
From its very inception in 1954, a major 
thrust of this program has been to provide 
urban planning assistance to smaller com- 
munities through State planning agencies. 
In the last fiscal year over $13,600,000 of the 
appropriations for the 701 program were used 
to help more than 400 localities with popula- 
tions of under 50,000. Since the beginning 
of the program, more than 5500 localities 
have received such assistance. Using the 
combination of Federal, State, and local re- 
sources, the participating communities can 
use professional urban planners to make in- 
ventories of their resources and evaluations 
and projections of their economic base. It 
is only on the basis of such facts that a small 
community can make rational decisions 
about what it must do to preserve itself and 
find a continuing role in contemporary 
America. Small communities across the 
Nation have come to understand that urban 
planning is not an esoteric process, but 
rather a “nuts and bolts” approach which is 
necessary for their survival. Unfortunately 
the demand for such assistance is beyond 
our present capacity to meet, 

Three of our programs are almost totally 
or predominantly oriented towards the needs 
of small cities. These programs provide fi- 
nancial assistance for the engineering, design 
and construction of many types of public 
works projects, with emphasis on much 
needed water and sewer facilities. 

The Public Facilities Loan Program pro- 
vides long-term loans for the construction 
of a wide range of essential public works 
such as municipal buildings, streets, and 
bridges as well as water and sewer projects. 
These loans are almost totally restricted to 
communities under 50,000 population and 95 
percent of the projects assisted under this 
program have been in communities under 
10,000 population. In fiscal 1966, this latter 
group received over $28 million out of a total 
program of $32 million. 

The Public Works Planning Program makes 
interest-free advances for the engineering 
and design of an equally wide range of es- 
sential public works. More than 80 percent 
of the advances have been made to com- 
munities under 50,000, and we give priority 
to communities under 5500 population where 
about 40 percent of all advances have been 
made. In fiscal 1966, out of a total program 
of $23 million, about $18 million in planning 
advances went to communities under 50,000 
population. 

The Water and Sewer Facilities Program 
provides 50 percent grants for the construc- 
tion of basic facilities needed for the supply, 
treatment and distribution of water, and 
the collection and disposal of waste. More 
than 75 percent of the projects under this 
program have been in communities under 
50,000 population, and 34 percent in com- 
munities under 10,000, In fiscal 1966, out 
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of total grants of $90 million, $58 million 
went to communities under 50,000, and $21 
million went to communities under 10,000 
population, 

The problems of slums, blight, and ob- 
solete land uses affect small towns as much 
as they do the major metropolitan centers, 
and the smaller towns of America have 
turned with enthusiasm toward the use of 
the urban renewal program to deal with 
these problems. But there is a difference in 
approach between the bigger cities and the 
smaller ones. Because the preservation of 
economic base can be a life or death ques- 
tion to a smaller city, a greater percentage 
of the small city urban renewal effort has 
been directed toward the improvement of 
downtown business districts or the making 
of land available for industrial development. 
Of the approximately 800 cities participating 
in the urban renewal program, 582 have pop- 
ulations of under 50,000 and of these, 432 
have populations under 25,000. Naturally 
the size of urban renewal projects for small 
cities tends to be smaller than those of the 
large metropolitan centers, however, the 
proportionate effort is greater. While the 
population of the small cities participating 
in the program is only 16 percent of the pop- 
ulation of all participating cities, the amount 
of Federal capital grant funds reserved for 
the smaller cities is 21 percent of all grant 
funds reserved. 

The vital concern of small cities for their 
economic base has not blinded them to the 
housing needs of their residents. An in- 
creasing percentage of small cities has been 
participating in the low-rent public housing 
program to provide decent housing for the 
low-income citizens. Of the total of approx- 
imately 830,000 low-rent public housing 
units under reservation or in a more ad- 
vanced stage of development, almost one- 
third are located in cities and towns with 
populations under 50,000. 

Even in the field of mass transit, which is 
traditionally thought of in terms of large 
cities, we are not neglecting our concern for 
smaller communities. In eleven cities with 
populations of under 50,000 we have made 
grants for the purchase of new buses or the 
repair and improvement of servicing facili- 
ties. Two of our mass transit demonstration 
grants are being used to analyze the special 
needs of smaller cities in terms of feasible 
systems and equipment suitable for limited 
volume ridership. We have also launched a 
research project with the National Academy 
of Sciences to improve the technology of the 
“non-rail” transit vehicle, with particular 
attention to the needs of the smaller city. 

Not only do smaller communities need fi- 
nancial assistance to construct essential pub- 
lic facilities, they also need support and tech- 
nical assistance for planning the most ef- 
ficient and economical use of their resources. 
Thus, to strengthen our ongoing planning 
programs in smaller communities and re- 
lated rural areas, we are cooperating with the 
Department of Agriculture in the develop- 
ment of a program of technical assistance 
and financial support to official multicounty 
planning agencies in nonmetropolitan areas. 
The President, just a week ago in his Message 
on Urban and Rural Poverty, requested that 
$20 million be provided for this essential ef- 
fort during the coming year. 

In rural and small-town America, too many 
local governments lack sufficient resources 
and skills, and are just too small to succeed 
in carrying out comprehensive programs for 
development. Many essential community 
institutions and services such as hospitals, 
libraries, education centers, and training fa- 
cilities can only be supported on a multi- 
county or regional basis. As the President 
has said, “The related interests of each need 
to be taken into account in planning for 
the public services and economic develop- 
ment of the wider community. In this way 
the benefits of creative federalism can be 
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brought to our rural citizens—in small cities 
as well as their rural neighbors.” 

Small communities, particularly, suffer 
acutely in securing the expertise needed to 
identify problems, develop programs, and 
make applications for the appropriate assist- 
ance programs available from State and Fed- 
eral governments. In addition, many prob- 
lems which can only be treated on a re- 
gional basis have not been resolved because 
communities lack the technical assistance 
and direction from the State to develop and 
coordinate programs on an appropriate 
multi-community basis. 

Thus the new technical assistance and 
urban information program, authorized by 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966, will fill an ever 
increasing need of smaller communities to 
effectively correlate and participate in assist- 
ance programs affecting their future develop- 
ment. 

This program will strengthen the State 
capability to serve small communities and 
other local governments by helping to sup- 
port State administered programs in collect- 
ing and making available social, physical 
and economic information to small com- 
munities. The technical assistance and 
urban information program will help over- 
come these problems by making available 
to local community officials skilled tech- 
nicians to deal on a continuing basis with 
a range of community development needs. 

The 1966 legislation also enables us to help 
in the private development of entirely new 
communities, as one means of adapting to 
growing population as well as dealing with 
the stagnation of existing smaller communi- 
ties. For not only might these new com- 
munities rise from areas where there had 
been no community at all, they may also be 
developed where small communities already 
exist. In other words, new communities 
meeting high standards of service and 
amenity may be built on the basis of existing 
small towns. This is a most exciting pros- 
pect, and we hope to direct new research, 
study, and demonstration efforts and devel- 
opment aids into this and other significant 
approaches to meeting small town as well as 
metropolitan city needs. 

Finally, I want to mention the new Model 
Cities Program passed by the Congress last 
year. When this program was first presented 
we tried to make very clear that it was not 
one which would be limited to large cities, 
but rather one which would include par- 
ticipation by cities of all sizes. I want to 
reiterate that assurance. While only a lim- 
ited number of cities will be able to partici- 
pate, we fully intend to administer it in 
such a way as to assure that there is a full 
representation of smaller cities. 

Our concern for the 50 million Americans 
who live in communities of less than 50,000 
outside metropolitan areas must therefore 
take on special urgency as we view the hard 
alternatives which so many of them increas- 
ingly face. As I said last month before the 
National Advisory Commission on Rural 
Poverty, this Administration recognizes that 
we need thriving, healthy smaller com- 
munities and rural areas just as we need 
thriving, healthy metropolitan cities. And 
as great as the task is in our cities, their 
problems will never be truly solved unless 
we also solve the problems of the towns and 
smaller areas. 

Small towns and cities serve the culture 
and economy of the Nation as much as do 
large cities. And their functions are equally 
urban, not just in the sense of supplying es- 
sential public services, but in the broader 
and more important sense of providing social 
support and opportunity for a full and se- 
cure life for their citizens. The small city 
often serves as the downtown of surrounding 
rural areas. It is the market place, the dis- 
tribution center, the cultural center, and 
the provider of services to agricultural and 
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other rural areas. Thus, when a small town 
undertakes an improvement or an expan- 
sion program, its actions will benefit more 
than the area of just that town, and more 
than just that town’s population. 

There are opportunities as well as prob- 
lems and we need vigorous, growing and 
prosperous small towns, just as the people 
who live and earn their living there surely de- 
serve the attention and concerted efforts of 
the Federal Government throughout all of 
its agencies, and in the administration of 
all of its community planning and develop- 
ment programs. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which would grant 
Cabinet status to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The proposal, in my judg- 
ment, is long overdue. 

Consider for a moment that over 94 
million people—roughly 50 percent of our 
population—are now listed as veterans or 
dependents of veterans. Every single 
family in America is connected directly 
or indirectly with a veteran. 

The Veterans’ Administration is the 
largest employer among Federal agen- 
cies. The Veterans’ Administration has 
a budget of more than $6 billion an- 
nually and pays out $4.5 billion annually 
in compensation and pension disability 
and death benefits to 5.1 million recipi- 
ents. This agency operates the largest 
chain of hospitals in the country—165— 
with 124,000 patients today. It also op- 
erates the largest single insurance en- 
deavor in the world. The Veterans’ 
Administration has guided the largest 
program of adult education ever under- 
taken; conducts over 6,600 research 
projects, covering almost every field of 
medicine; has assisted in building one 
out of five homes in the United States 
after World War II. Aside from the 
military, it has the largest medical sup- 
ply system in the country and provides 
hospital training for nearly one-half of 
the Nation’s new physicians. This 
agency supervises estates of minors and 
mentally incompetents which exceed 
three-fourths of a billion dollars. 

I am happy to know that this legis- 
lation carries the full support of the 
American Legion and I am sure that 
other veterans’ organizations would also 
endorse this concept, 

The creation of a Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs, with the Administrator 
becoming a full-fledged member of the 
President’s Cabinet, would, I believe, en- 
courage and reassure our men in Viet- 
nam and those standing guard on the 
frontiers of freedom all over the world. 
To have a member of the Cabinet closely 
associated with the philosophy of our 
men who have served and are now serv- 
ing in the far reaches of the world would 
be of inestimable value to the President 
and other members of the Cabinet whose 
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nearly every action is associated with the 
military and with foreign affairs. 
I hope that it will be enacted into law. 


KOREA: AN INVESTMENT IN 
FREEDOM 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DULsKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the free 
Republic of Korea is one of our formi- 
dable allies in Asia. The progress made 
by the free Koreans these past few years 
is a growing topic of discussion in many 
parts of the world. The dominant as- 
pects of this progress are well described 
and analyzed in an article written by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, and 
titled Korea: An Investment in Free- 
dom.” 

Published in the American Security 
Council’s Washington Report, the article 
points to the type of investment we 
should be making in this outpost of world 
freedom, well beyond those of blood and 
arms and certainly more enduring for a 
stronger and more powerful free Korea. 
I commend its contents to the reading of 
our Members and request that it be 
printed in full in the Recorp. 

Korea: AN INVESTMENT IN FREEDOM 


In rapid succession five events this fall 
momentarily shifted world attention to di- 
vided Korea: the state visit of President 
Johnson, who was given an enthusiastic 
welcome by 2 million free Koreans; the 
murderous Red ambush of a Korean-Ameri- 
can patrol in the aftermath of the Presi- 
dent’s visit; the naval exchange of fire along 
the coast of North Korea; the shelling of 
Korean fishing boats south of the military 
demarcation line, and the announcement 
from Havana of the establishment of schools 
both in Cuba and North Korea for the 
training of “political officers to lead revolu- 
tionary movements in Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia.” Despite these events, there has 
been only momentary popular interest in 
Korea. Any American who has recently 
toured the free Republic of Korea, as this 
writer has done, cannot but express bewil- 
derment over the unfamiliarity and even in- 
difference of most Americans toward the 
spectacular progress achieved on this vital 
frontier of world freedom. Having spent 
beyond $6 billion in aiding and protecting 
the valiant Korean people, the American tax- 
payer should at least survey some of the 
returns on his investment in freedom. 

While the character of the American in- 
vestment in South Korea is changing (trade, 
direct economic investment and loans are 
replacing outright economic aid), it is by 
no means at an end. In fact, its profitable 
potentialities and political ramifications are 
greater than ever before. By investing in 
the growing economy of Free Korea, US. 
business firms can contribute substantially 
to the advance of political freedom in Asia: 
a relatively strong economy in South Korea 
will make that country one of the most 
powerful bulwarks against Communist ag- 
gression in Asia. Furthermore, such invest- 
ments are more than economically justified 
by current economic, political and military 
developments there. 

The phenomenal economic progress real- 
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ized by the free Koreans contrasts sharply 
with the dismal conditions in Captive Korea, 
where food rationing still persists. It should 
be recalled that most of South Korea was 
devastated by the war and that not until 
1961 were the damages in billions of dollars 
completely repaired. Further, before the 
Communist invasion in 1950, the northern 
part of Korea formed the industrial base of 
the country while the south was predomi- 
nantly agricultural. However, in this decade, 
the 28 million free Koreans have amply dem- 
onstrated their firm determination and dedi- 
cated effort to push ahead in the develop- 
ment of a viable, balanced economy. The 
people themselves constitute the prime re- 
source; they are hard-working, hopeful, and 
most eager to learn. Further, while the 
developing South Korean economy is not 
abundantly blessed with mineral resources 
and is completely short on oil, it does possess 
@ usable diversity of minerals, including 
coal, iron, nickel, silver, zinc, copper, tung- 
sten, and gold. In many areas its actual and 
potential natural resources are adequate for 
the fulfillment of its planned goals. 

Improved uses and techniques have been 
applied in agriculture where about 60% of 
the population is engaged. (Under the land 
reform law of 1950 all tenant-occupled farm- 
land has been sold to the occupants, so that 
today the average rural family cultivates 
about 2½ res.) Korean agriculture is 
being progressively diversified, with rice, 
potatoes, barley, cotton, silk cocoon, and 
beans still in the forefront; by the beginning 
of the 70's the republic should be com- 
pletely self-sufficient in foodstuffs. An 
essentia! edjunct to agriculture is Korea’s 
expanding fishing industry as fish supply 
over 80% of the total protein consumed. 
The republic has a long coastline and its 
edible marine life is abundant. 

The First 5 Year Plan, initiated in 1962 
and ending this month, can be viewed as an 
overwhelming success. Its goals of increased 
food sufficiency, progressive industrialization, 
generalized prosperity, and reduced military 
burden have been strikingly realized. Con- 
siderable advances have been made in 
cement, fertilizer, cotton and woolen, food 
processing, electric power and other lines 
of production. Manufacturing output has 
more than tripled the 1955 level; the electric 
power shortage was overcome in 1964; coal 
production of over 10 million tons annually 
is more than double the 1960 level and now 
allows for an export surplus; new cement 
mills also have produced an export surplus; 
Korean textiles and plywood factories are 
now fully in the export market, and the con- 
struction of several large fertilizer plants will 
cut down sharply its imports of that essential 
commodity. 

Korea’s economic growth rate in the 1950’s 
was 48% per annum. During the First 5 
Year Plan it has been 7.6%, and the pro- 
jected rate for the Second 5 Year Plan (1967 
71) is an average of 7% annually. In 1960, 
the per capita income was $75 a year; now, 
with a larger population in at the 
Malthusian rate of 2.8% it is about $125. 
In the period ahead, if populational growth 
is controlled to 2%, it should be well over 
$150 per year. The country’s exports in 1960 
totaled $32.4 million; they are now at about 
$250 million; by 1970 they will probably 
approximate %4 billion dollars, 

Following in the path of Japan, Hong 
Kong and Free China, the Koreans have 
wisely taken advantage of their low wage 
rates and expanded labor market and have 
intensified light industries requiring low 
capital inputs and modest technology. In 
the past two years, over 150 new products 
have been manufactured for export trade. 
In increasing amounts West Germany im- 
ports Korea’s sewing machines; Japan its 
transistor radios; Sweden its ski sweaters 
and the United States its plywood, guitars, 
textiles, quality wigs and hair products. 
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The 5 year plans of Korea bear no resem- 
blance to the proverbial economic plans of 
Communist countries. One of the major 
determinants of Korea’s rapid progress is the 
government’s firm commitment to the ex- 
pansion of private enterprise. In what is 
necessarily a mixed economy on this beach- 
head of the Free World, both domestic and 
foreign private capital is encouraged. 
guarantees have been set up for foreign capi- 
tal, allowing for repatriation, remittances, 
a five-year tax holiday, and exemptions from 
native income taxes. Although, for exam- 
ple, in 1965 the $22 million inflow of private, 
foreign capital more than doubled the total 
of the preceding three years, and most of 
this from the U. S., there is much room and 
need for this type of capital in the next 5 
Year Plan. 

Looking confidently ahead, the Koreans 
aim to make their country thoroughly self- 
reliant through this plan. They hope to 
produce a GNP of $4.6 billion by 1971 and 
to broaden their industrial base in the 
heavy goods sector. This will require an 
eggregate investment of $3.6 billion, $1.9 
billion of which would be generated domes- 
tically through greater taxation and pro- 
moted savings and $1.7 billion in foreign 
capital of various forms. The investment 
allocation would be about 13.2% for agricul- 
ture, fishing, and forestry, 29.8% for mining, 
and 57% for industry and services. With 
unemployment still high and the govern- 
ment determined not to permit any marked 
inflation, the prospects are bright for further 
economic successes. 

Korea's economic progress is well reflected 
in and complemented by a growing political 
stability. In 1948, the new republic was 
baptized in democracy, with elections un- 
der U. N. auspices and the subsequent Na- 
tional Assembly choice of Syngman Rhee as 
president. However, the ravages of the war 
combined with inept administration and en- 
suing corruption led to the overthrow of the 
Rhee government in 1960 and also the Chang 
regime in 1961. From 1962 to the present, 
under the leadership of President Chung 
Hee Park there has been a solidifying sta- 
bility which augurs well for the future, re- 
gardless of any changes brought about by 
national elections. 

The stronger the economic foundations be- 
come, the greater will be the democratic in- 
stitutions of forward-looking Free Korea, To 
expect a duplication of American democracy 
in Korea—or anywhere else in the Orient— 
would be naive, to say the least. Cultural 
peculiarities, developing economic conditions, 
and near-war circumstances must condition 
the democratic forms most adaptable to the 
total situation. Yet, in South Korea, the 
press is reasonably free, a wide area for popu- 
lar criticism exists, communications media 
are being extended on a highly competitive 
basis, and the opportunity for elective 
changes is constitutionally guaranteed. 
Thus, while the Koreans have had their 
periods of anguish and anxiety, they are 
now firmly intent upon building for the fu- 
ture in an atmosphere of democratic oppor- 
tunity, economic creativity, and unshakable 
anti-communism. At the recent Manila 
Summit Conference the Korean minister 
demonstrated this sense of purpose and firm 
conviction when he insisted that no recog- 
nition be given to the Viet Cong. Moreover, 
Free Korea is challenging the Red totalita- 
rians in Captive Korea to the test of an all- 
Korean election on unification and repre- 
sentation under U.N. auspices. Confident of 
the outcome of any such test, the free Ko- 
reans know that the status quo cannot en- 
dure forever, and they are determined to alter 
it peaceably, psycho-politically, and success- 
fully. 

Beyond question of doubt, Free Korea is 
one of our staunchest allies and a formidable 
military power. Its armed forces, totaling 
over 630,000, constitute one of the largest in 
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the world. The 42,500 Korean military force 
serving in South Viet Nam form the second 
largest allied unit there. 

The op tles for lessening the inci- 
dence of Korea's military burden and yet 
allowing for a moderate expansion of its 
armed forces rest largely in the furtherance 
of its economic progress. American business 
and individual contributions to this progress 
would be a veritable and profitable invest- 
ment in freedom, not only in Korea but, in- 
directly, also in Asia, The channels open to 
us are: augmented direct capital invest- 
ments, increased trade via freer and greater 
imports of Korean products, more liberal 
extension of long and short-term loans, and 
accented American tourism. 

Far-sighted investments in freedom, now, 
preclude disinvestments in life, peace, and 
treasure later. 


AN ADDRESS BY ROBERT C. 
WEAVER—“MODEL CITIES AND 
MODEL NEIGHBORHOODS” 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day, the city of Norfolk, Va., honored the 
many business and professional men in 
the city who devote much of their time 
and their talent—without pay—on a host 
of commissions and boards. The Honor- 
able Robert C. Weaver, Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, was the guest speaker on that 
occasion, and I had the pleasure of pre- 
senting him to the Norfolk audience. 
Before the luncheon he toured much of 
the city and had an opportunity to view 
the progress which has been made by 
Norfolk during the last 20 years in al- 
leviating blight and in building a new 
city. Secretary Weaver’s splendid ad- 
dress follows: 


MODEL CITIES AND MODEL NEIGHBORHOODS 
(Address by Robert C. Weaver) 


It is always a pleasure to come back to 
Norfolk. For, in a very real sense, this city 
is where the story began of rebuilding Ameri- 
ca's cities for the 20th Century, and the 21st 
Century. 

The Nation was almost halfway through 
this century when Congress passed the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 that decreed it to be a na- 
tional goal that every American should have 
a decent home and living environment. 

The Act had hardly been passed when 
Norfolk was ready to move—and the bull- 
dozers moved in right behind the planners. 

It was a time for action and action was 
taken. 

Today Norfolk can proudly proclaim that 
it was the first city in the Nation to move on 
an urban redevelopment program. 

Across the Nation today, the lessons learned 
by the pioneers of this program have been 
useful in urban renewal projects that are 
now underway or completed in 48 of the 50 
states. Millions of people now know, as they 
do here, the meaning of an action program, 
and its promise and fulfillment. 

There are always, of course, those who 
would criticize. Some of them are informed 
and constructive—but some are not. 

Just recently the governor of a great 
Midwestern state resurrected the ancient, 
stale and dreary charges against urban re- 
newal that were current in the 1950's. 
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The governor had made it rather clear 
during his tour of Western states that he had 
something less than a full grasp of the in- 
tricacies and issues in Vietnam. I can only 
conclude from his comments on domestic 
matters that he is apparently as uninformed 
and out-of-touch on urban affairs as he is on 
foreign affairs. 

For many lessons have been learned since 
the early days of urban renewal, and as you 
know well here in Norfolk, there has been a 
clear shift in emphasis since the program 
began. Particularly since the election of 
1960, the shift has been to greater emphasis 
on conservation and preservation of neigh- 
borhoods, toward improving areas for the 
people who live there, toward meeting their 
social as well as physical needs, toward giv- 
ing far greater assistance where relocation is 
required. 

Norfolk knows the frustrations of being 
the pioneer. The pioneer has to find the 
Ways, establish the precedents, figure out 
how to do what nobody else had ever done 
before, and to go where nobody had gone 
before. 

Larry Cox, the first employee of your Re- 
development and Housing Authority—and 
still its able and effective executive direc- 
tor—once warned his colleagues that there 
are at least two kinds of guinea pigs—those 
that live and those that die. 

Nearly 20 years after Norfolk's efforts be- 
gan, and after a $200 million investment is 
well underway, it is clear that this city has 
not only survived, but it has pointed the 
way for a good many others. 

You have created a reputation that at- 
tracts attention all across the Nation and the 
globe. It is demonstrated by a flood of clip- 
pings on the Norfolk story that have ap- 
peared in publications from the Atlantic 
Coast to Tokyo. And it has brought visi- 
tors from as many areas. 

There are many reasons for what hap- 
pened here. But one of the most important 
is evident in this room today. There are 
gathered here several hundred citizens who 
give their time, devotion, energy and knowl- 
edge to civic organizations literally from 
A to Z—from Advisory Boards to Zoning 
boards. 

Every community has its leading citizens. 
I salute you for having citizens who lead— 
and for having a community that draws its 
vitality from citizen participation. 

But I think the most interesting thing 
about this city today is the desire to look 
ahead at what has yet to be done. I saw 
some of that this morning on a brief visit 
to the neighborhood when the plans for the 
Model City proposal are being formulated. 

I found there the proof that the enthu- 
siasm of your leaders has not dwindled, but 
it has accelerated. I found there the kind 
of excitement that this city needs—and that 
this Nation needs—to complete the job that 
President Johnson the other day called 
“America’s Unfinished Business.” 

Certainly we will look with great interest 
at your proposal for a Model City here and 
at other proposals from many other cities. 
In doing so we will be reflecting this Ad- 
ministration’s belief that the Model Cities 

can show us how to redeem the 
American city. 

It is certainly clear that this Nation, in 
spite of an increasingly heavy investment 
in our cities, has not given enough, either in 
quantity or in quality, to make the changes 
desired. It has not been enough to provide 
what the President called: “cities of spaci- 
ous beauty and lively promise, where men 
are truly free to determine how they will 
live.” 

More than half a century ago, the Danish 
immigrant reformer, Jacob Riis, wrote of the 
American slums and their people that, in his 
words, “they are the victims, not the mast- 
ers, of their environment; and it is a bad 
master. The bad environment becomes the 
heredity of the next generation.” 
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That was at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Just a few months ago another writer, 
Joseph Lyford, wrote about “The Airtight 
Cage” that still imprisons children in the 
slums of today. 

He said of the children: “Since they do 
not have the equipment for the usual games, 
they invent their own... breaking bot- 
tles, setting fires to trash, opening hydrants, 
and sending in false alarms. But with all 
their rushing about and daredeviling, the 
children regard the four corners of the block 
as the outermost limits of the universe.” 

The fundamental question that we seek 
to answer in the Model Cities Program is this: 
How do we free the slum environment for 
children and their parents, for the elderly 
and the handicapped, for the unemployed 
and the uneducated, for those who are phys- 
ically ill and those who are socially isolated? 

There lie the dimensions of the problem. 
Its solution helps not only those afflicted, 
but it helps us all. For no city is healthy 
unless all of it is livable. 

We will not, by this or any other program, 
transform the slums and ghettos of America 
into gleaming, glittering paradises. 

But what the Model Cities Program will 
do is to reduce the problem before us to man- 
ageable size. We will do that by concen- 
trating upon the neighborhoods and sections 
of communities that have been neglected. 

What the Model Cities program will do, for 
the first time in the history of urban aid, is 
to recognize that within that neighborhood 
there are many different kinds of people who 
have many different kinds of problems. We 
will try to find out what those problems are 
and what we can do about them. 

Federal programs of urban aid go back at 
least three decades. Traditionally they have 
emphasized physical improvements almost 
exclusively. In recent years, it is true, the 
Federal emphasis has been extended to em- 
brace education, manpower training, health, 
and poverty. 

But the trouble with all of this great 
effort—and it has been vast—is that it has 
developed programs separately, with special 
emphasis and limited objectives, with differ- 
ing and therefore confusing channels of 
administration. 

It has become compellingly clear with the 
passage of time that all of this effort has 
not produced the mechanism for arriving 
at an overall or permanent solution to what 
ails the neglected neighborhood. 

We have been attacking pieces of the 
problem, but never the whole problem, 

Now what are the pieces that make up the 
whole? 

Certainly inadequate housing is one of 
them. The Model Cities Program emphasizes 
that the neighborhood selected for action 
must have in it now a substantial proportion 
of the entire city’s run-down housing—and 
the city must provide a program to improve 
it. The job may be done by either, and it 
will be done by both new construction and 
rehabilitation. 

But that neighborhood must wind up at 
the end of the Model Cities effort with a sub- 
stantially better selection of adequate and 
attractive housing for the residents than 
they had before. 

Such a neighborhood is invariably without 
sufficient community facilities. It may need 
a water and sewer system. It may need a 
recreation center, It may need parks and 
open spaces. It may need a library, or a new 
school. It will probably need all of these 
and more besides. 

The Model Cities plan must contain within 
it an assessment of what the inadequacies 
are and how the city intends to use the pro- 
grams to fill the needs. 

But so far I have mentioned only the 
physical facilities, and if the Model Cities 
Program stopped there we would just be 
doing business at the same old stand. The 
program, in fact, is much more than that. 
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Bad housing is the result of the conditions 
that impoverish people. 

—Those conditions involve education. As 
part of the Model Cities Program, there must 
be provided schools that prepare children to 
participate fully as adults in the oppor- 
tunities of American society. 

Those conditions involve jobs. The 
Model Cities Program will provide jobs for 
neighborhood residents in the process of 
developing the neighborhood itself, and it 
can call upon job training and other pro- 
grams to prepare adults for a lifetime of use- 
ful employment. 

Those conditions involve poor health, 
disease, and physical disabilities. As part of 
this program, the city can assess medical 
services and identify the most severe medi- 
cal needs. 

—The conditions that impoverish people 
involve transportation, It is often true that 
the isolation of a neighborhood from the 
rest of the community is not just racial, or 
economic, but it is actual and physical. Un- 
der this program the city might examine 
the transportation system needed to get from 
homes to jobs, or to the hospital, or to cul- 
tural centers. 

There are many other conditions that make 
up this total problem. They cross the broad 
spectrum of social welfare, crime and delin- 
quency, police protection, community rela- 
tions, trash collection, street lighting, ro- 
dent extermination. 

These are all problems that can be solved— 
and this Model Cities Program offers the 
chance to set them down in a program of 
action that goes about solving them. 

‘You can see, then, that a key element in 
this program is that it involves human wel- 
fare as well as real estate—and it is the 
first in the history of urban solutions to 
attack both as part of a single, overall prob- 
lem. 

We seek to change the lives of people, 
and thereby the life of a neighborhood. 

It will be a new dimension in itself to be 
able to bring together the many urban aid 
tools that have been developed over the 
years. And that will make possible a con- 
centration upon places where they can have 
an impact, that is, a visible impact on the 
neighborhoods where the conditions have 
collected and festered until they have be- 
come impacted. 

But that means that we will also need 
& level of collaboration and coordination that 
we have not had before. It will mean the 
involvement of every level of government— 
Federal, state, county and local—so that all 
of us will know what resources are avail- 
able, and what we are going to do with 
them. 

It will mean private as well as public agen- 
cies, and private enterprise as well. It will 
mean the involvement of every resource and 
every person who can contribute. It should 
involve people such as yourselves. It must 
involve the people who live in the neigh- 
borhood, right from the planning stages. 

In just these first few months since the 
program was enacted by the Congress, we 
have already seen that the formulating of 
proposals has brought in levels of govern- 
ment, and community agencies, that had 
not been in the habit of acting together be- 
fore. 

In all of its aspects, this program can di- 
rect substantial funds to the neighborhood, 
including substantial new funds. 

The result must be a neighborhood that 
is revitalized. Tinkering with it will not be 
enough. An enlarged renewal program, or 
a re-arrangement of old programs, will not do 
the job. 

Any activity proposed that does not benefit 
the residents directly will not be appropriate. 
In fact, if the residents’ lives are not im- 
proved significantly, the program will not 
have the meaning it should have. 

The imagination that the communities 
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bring to this program must match these 
concepts. 

This is to be a search for new solutions. 
We shall expect the communities to look 
upon these demonstrations as an opportu- 
nity to experiment, to innovate, to attempt 
the new and different, to become a labora- 
tory for improving the quality of urban 
living. 

We want the communities to recognize 
and diagnose their problems. We want them 
to establish what the priorities ought to be 
for solving the most pressing needs in the 
order of seriousness. And most of all we 
want localities to develop viable solutions 
and effective administrative machinery for 
carrying them out. 

For, if I have not made it clear up to now, 
let me now make it absolutely clear that this 
is a local program—locally conceived, locally 
administered, locally executed. 

It is not a program imposed by Washing- 
ton, it is a program made possible by Wash- 
ington—and therefore all the taxpayers of 
America. 

It will have relevance to the entire Nation 
because the essence of this program is to 
create models and demonstrations and ex- 
periments that can be useful in many neigh- 
borhoods. 

The whole point of this program is to build 
the institutions that can lead the way. And 
therefore we will want a range of models as 
to size of community, as to geographic lo- 
cation, as to climate and topography, and 
finally as to various arrangements that com- 
munities utilize for making a coalition of 
forces and resources to get a program done. 

We know, full well, that it will be a Solo- 
mon's task to decide between the proposals 
as to which will become Model Cities. 

Therefore, we will be searching for signals 
from the communities that they have looked 
long and hard at themselves, that they have 
discovered solutions that are not the same 
old stuff, and that they have the capacity for 
doing what they say they want to do. 

That, in sum, is the Model Cities Program. 
We believe it to be the most intriguing and 
hopeful idea yet conceived for redeeming the 
pledge that America has made to itself—to 
begin today to build cities of light and hope 
for our children. 

It draws together the best of the past. It 
involves all of those who ought to participate, 
It keeps an open mind for new ideas. It em- 
braces a wide range of human needs. It is 
alert to changing conditions. It recognizes 
differences among people and between com- 
munities. And it looks ahead. 

This program, now only a few months old, 
is now in business and accepting applica- 
tions. The first grants for detailed planning 
will be allocated in several months. We are 
now before the Congress asking for the full 
funding to be ready to begin executing those 
plans a year from now. 

The Nation has many commitments, of 
course, just as the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development has many other 


programs. 

But we believe this one merits your atten- 
tion, your interest, and your support. That 
is why I have devoted this opportunity today 
to describing for you where we stand on it, 


TRIBUTE TO HON. SOL M. LINOWITZ 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RoysaL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I had the opportunity to hear, on two 
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occasions, the Honorable Sol M. Linowitz, 
U.S. Ambassador to the OAS and US. 
Representative to the Inter-American 
Committee for the Alliance for Progress. 
He spoke before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, testifying on the Pres- 
idental Summit Joint Resolution and be- 
fore approximately 60 members of the 
House at the foreign aid coffee, spon- 
sored by various members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. I am much 
impressed by this man. 

Formerly board chairman and general 
counsel of Xerox, Ambassador Linowitz 
possesses, not only a high degree of ex- 
ecutive ability and enthusiasm, but also a 
much needed, almost religious, zeal in 
his general attitudes about Latin Amer- 
ica and our role in the Alliance for 
Progress. 

What is more important, he brings to 
the State Department a realization of the 
affirmative role that Congress, through 
consultation with the executive branch, 
may play. He is one member of the ex- 
ecutive who does not have to be con- 
vinced that “Yes, Virginia, there is a 
Congress.” 

I wish him continued success in his 
assignment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from 
the National Observer of March 13 en- 
titled “How Latins—and Colleagues— 
Measure Mr. Linowitz.” 


[From the National Observer, Mar. 13, 1967] 


A New Go-Gerrer at THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT—How LATINS—AND COLLEAGUES— 
Measure MR. LINOwrrz 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — His eyes, when you 
chat with him, are friendly but intense, 
searching. His talk is rich with idealistic 
watchwords like “personal commitment,” 
“mutual trust,” and “self-fulfillment.” Yet 
this is no dewy-eyed utopian talking; he’s 
the man to whom President Johnson has 
given the job of breathing new life into the 
six-year-old Alliance for Progress. 

His name is Sol Myron Linowitz, and he 
is, quite possibly, the fastest rising star in 
Washington today. Behind the 53-year-old 
lawyer-businessman lies a successful career 
as one of the chief architects of Xerox 
Corp.’s fantastic postwar growth. Ahead are 
only rumored possibilities: Secretary of State, 
another Cabinet-leve] post, the Supreme 
Court. 

Clearly, Sol Linowitz, who traded a 
$200,000-a-year salary as board chairman and 
general counsel of Xerox last October to be- 
come U.S. ambassador to the Organization 
of American States (OAS) at $28,000, is on 
his way up. Says an old State Department 
hand: “He’s obviously being groomed for 
something. He has too much stature to stay 
on the job he's got.” 

AT FIRST, CONSTERNATION 

The job he has is challenging enough, at 
least for the present. Indeed, his appoint- 
ment last fall—he is both OAS ambassador 
and the President’s representative on the 
Inter-American Committee for the Alliance 
for Progress—set off a wave of consternation 
among Latin American diplomats. Here was 
a Yankee businessman with no knowledge 
of Spanish or Portuguese, no diplomatic ex- 
perience to speak of, and only the most rudi- 
mentary familiarity with Latin history and 
culture, charged with making the Latins feel 
equal with a United States that 
many of them have long accused of ignor- 
ing their culture, history, and real needs. 

Talk to Latin diplomats in Washington 
today, however, and you get a different as- 
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sessment. “His lack of experience,” says 
one, we now see as almost an advantage, 
because it means he had no preconceptions, 
but brought an open mind and a fresh ap- 
proach, a new perspective to Latin American 
relations. He is frank and outspoken, ener- 
getic, very able. . . We are very pleased.“ 

Mr. Linowitz’s perspective has yet to be 
translated into detectable shifts of U.S. pol- 
icy south of the Rio Grande. But his en- 
thusiasm for his job, his close personal 
relationship with many of the Latin leaders, 
and his influence with the White House, 
which goes far beyond what might be ex- 
pected of a man of his rank at State, all 
seem to be reflected in talk around Washing- 
ton of a “new spirit’ in the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The new spirit is still to be tested. 
Whether it lasts depends on the outcome of 
a hemispheric summit meeting next month 
that President Johnson plans to attend. 
The conference, which will be held in Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, couid be the most signifi- 
cant high-level meeting in the Americas 
since the Alliance was established in 1961. 


‘LET'S GET TO THE POINT’ 


If the spirit does last, much of the credit 
will go to lawyer Linowitz, who has been 
assiduously wooing the Latins in after-hours 
tete-a-tetes and social gatherings, as well as 
in formal talks, ever since he came to Wash- 
ington last fall. In contrast to his prede- 
cessor as OAS ambassador, Ambassador-at- 
Large Ellsworth Bunker, who struck the 
Latins as formal and reserved, Ambassador 
Linowitz is expansive and forthright. His 
distaste for diplomatic circumlocution is 
enormous, and his “let’s-get-to-the-point” 
philosophy is already beginning to make it- 
self felt at State. He constantly complains 
about the “excess verbiage” that charac- 
terizes the incoming cables that cross his 
desk. 

On a Latin American trip in December to 
sound out heads of state on their feelings 
about a summit meeting, he lost no time in 
stating his mission. “Do you think it’s a 
good idea?” he would ask the presidents. 
“Will you attend?” He and his superior at 
State, pipe-smoking Lincoln Gordon, assist- 
ant Secretary for inter-American affairs, who 
visited other Latin American capltals, found 
sentiment strong for such a meeting and sold 
the idea to President Johnson. (Mr. Gor- 
don will leave the Government in June to 
become president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore.) 

Again at Buenos Aires two weeks ago, 
where OAS foreign ministers were haggling 
over an agenda for the heads-of-state meet- 
ing, Ambassador Linowitz persuaded the dele- 
gates to dispense with the usual opening 
speeches, largely designed for home con- 
sumption, and thus saved an estimated three 
days. Later he worked behind the scenes, 
helping to write a compromise agenda that 
would reflect both Latin demands for better 
trade treatment in the United States and 
Washington's pressure for an expanded com- 
mon market in Latin America. 

Sol Linowitz’s impact on official Wash- 
ington is a reflection of the stature he has 
achieved through the years as prototype of 
a new American businessman, Like such 
business luminaries as Chase Manhattan 
Bank's president David Rockefeller, Ben W. 
Heineman, chairman of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway; and Bell & Howell chair- 
man Peter G. Peterson, Sol Linowitz has long 
been thought to combine an industrialist’s 
ability to exploit the advances of modern 
technology with a moralist’s concern for their 
social implications. What good is it,” he 
used to ruminate at Xerox, to be able to in- 
stantly reproduce thousands of copies of 
ae if all that is being reproduced is 

A REFORMER’S ZEAL 


Possessed of a talented pen and a re- 
former’s zeal, he has been working for years 
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to drum up popular support for the causes 
he deems important—the United Nations, 
U.S. foreign aid, the war on poverty. As a 
young Rochester lawyer after World War II. 
he moderated a radio discussion group on 
public issues; when the show switched to 
television in the early 508, it became a Sat- 
urday-night staple. 

At Xerox, where he designed an intricate 
web of patents to protect the company’s 
copying process and drew up the framework 
for its expanding international operations, 
he was largely responsible for the company’s 
widely hailed sponsorship of public-affairs 
television programs, including a series on the 
United Nations. He was cofounder, with 
David Rockefeller, of the International Ex- 
ecutive Service Corps, a kind of business- 
man’s Peace Corps. He has written plays 
and poetry, is a fairly accomplished violinist, 
and turns out articles for law journals, busi- 
ness publications, and magazines like the 
Atlantic and Saturday Review on education, 
foreign aid, and The American Businessman 
and the World.” 


REPORTERS PICKED IT UP 


The prominence these activities brought 
Sol Linowitz led to his being boosted by sup- 
porters of New York Sen. Robert F. Kennedy 
as a Democratic candidate to oppose Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller in last year’s elections. 
“I never wanted to get into politics,” he now 
says, going on to suggest that someone men- 
tioned his name offhandedly “and the re- 
porters picked it up.” 

Unlike politics, Government service has 
long attracted him. “I have always felt that 
if I could really do some good, make a con- 
tribution, that this would be very fulfilling 
for me.” He turned down several previous 
“feelers” from the Johnson Administration, 
some at higher levels than his present post. 
Why did he take the job as ambassador to 
the OAS? Because, say Sol Linowitz, what 
happens in Latin America is crucial to the 
future of the United States. 

“All of the changes sweeping the world, in 
Asia and Africa, are being tested right in our 
own hemisphere,” he explains. “Nothing 
less is at stake than our commitment to our 
values. If we really believe the things we 
say, about wiping out poverty, disease, and 
illiteracy, then we must find a way of doing 
it in our own neighborhood. These are ex- 
plosive times in Latin America. A lot of the 
ferment is the result of forces we set in mo- 
tion five years ago [by establishing the Alli- 
ance for Progress]. Not to fulfill the expec- 
tations we've aroused would be worse than 
never to have aroused them. The worst 
thing you can do to a human being is to 
raise his hopes and then dash them.” 


BUT HOW HIGH THE PRIORITY? 


This kind of talk, coupled with a brand 
of bubbly enthusiasm that sends many at 
State groping for their aspirin bottles, is re- 
sponsible for much of the discussion about 
a “new spirit” in Washington's Latin policy. 
It is a spirit not universally shared. “Wait 
till he finds that Latin America just isn’t 
that high priority an area,” says one Foreign 
Service veteran. 

Ambassador Linowitz obviously believes 
that it is a high priority area, and some 
Latins who have complained that Washing- 
ton's commitment to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is weakening are beginning to share his 
view. One reason: Mr, Linowitz is regularly 
consulted by President Johnson about U.S. 
Latin policy. He has what one diplomat 
calls “entree to the White House,” and the 
point is not lost on the Latins. 

His own views on Latin policy seem to place 
Sol Linowitz closer to the humanists“ 
those who would place social reform first on 
the scale of Alliance priorities—than to the 
“pragmatists,” who stress the need for prior 
economic stability. Unlike many liberals, 
however, he does not reject all military gov- 
ernments out of hand, 
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“The important thing,” he says, “is not 
the kind of uniform a leader wears but what 
he is doing to promote progress in his coun- 
try.” This statement flows from his view 
that the United States must be a partner in 
Latin America, not a big brother. We can’t 
sit up here and dictate and try to lay out 
their future. It's up to them to decide 
the kind of lives they want to lead. All we 
can say is, if you want to move in the direc- 
tion of progress, we'll be behind you and 
help you.” 

Mr. Linowitz’ chief frustration at this 
point seems to be his lack of fluency in 
Spanish. He gave up a cram course in con- 
versational Spanish at the Foreign Service 
Institute—“I wasn't learning Spanish, I was 
forgetting English”—in favor of a two-hour- 
a-week private tutoring session at his hand- 
some, three-story row house off Connecticut 
Avenue, a 20-minute walk from his sixth- 
floor office at State. “I want to know not 
only how to say something in Spanish, but 
why you say it that way; how the language 
has developed, the nuances of meaning.” 


AN AUTOMATIC REVIEW? 


Though he declines to offer opinions about 
U.S. policy in fields other than Latin Amer- 
ica, Ambassador Linowitz strongly believes 
the State Department could benefit by fol- 
lowing the example of many large indus- 
tries and introducing a system under which 
all policies come up for review automatical- 
ly every few months. “Here in the State De- 
partment where the wheels churn so rapidly, 
I have a feeling there is not enough time 
given to re-examining the premises of our 
policies in the absence of a crisis. What we 
need is to re-examine policy when there is 
no overt action to call it into question.” For 
example, he says, the apparent improvement 
in relations between Washington and Mos- 
cow of recent years may call for changes in 
policies toward as many as 50 other coun- 
tries, “because to some extent our relations 
with them were based on certain assump- 
tions about Russia that have been changed.” 

If there is a single theme to Sol Linowitz's 
conversation, it is that of changes in the 
world—along with the unspoken implication 
that Washington is not accommodating it- 
self quickly enough to those changes. “The 
world,” he is fond of saying, “is not stand- 
ing still.” Nor, it might be added, is Sol 
Linowitz. 

Mark R. ARNOLD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Moss, for March 23, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Ford), for today and to- 
morrow, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Perris (at the request of Mr. 
Mutter of California), on account of of- 
ficial business. 

To Mr. Kartu (at the request of Mr. 
MILLER of California), on account of of- 
ficial business. 

To Mr. Winn (at the request of Mr. 
Mutter of California), on account of of- 
ficial business, 

To Mr. VaxpER Jact (at the request of 
Mr. MILLER of California), on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Mosuer (at the request of Mr. 
Mutter of California), on account of of- 
ficial business. 

To Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for March 22 and 23, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Worrr (at the request of Mr. 
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FARBSTEIN) , for March 22 and 23, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr, Worrr (at the request of Mr. 
MILLER of California), on account of of- 
ficial business. 

To Mr. STRATTON, for April 3 and 4, on 
account of official committee business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Par MAN, for 30 minutes, tomorrow; 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FisHer (at the request of Mr. 
Nichols), for 30 minutes, on April 4 and 
April 5; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Youncer (at the request of Mr. 
Zwacw), for 1 hour, on April 12, 1967; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Larrp (at the request of Mr. 
Zwack), for 1 hour, on March 23, 1967; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hatt (at the request of Mr. 
Zwack), for 15 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. SHRIVER (at the request of Mr. 
Zwack), for 60 minutes, on April 3, 1967; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN (at the request of 
Mr. Zwacn), for 15 minutes, on March 22, 
1967; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Zwack), for 5 minutes, on March 23, 
1967; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kuprerman (at the request of Mr. 
Zwack), for 30 minutes, on April 5, 1967; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pottock (at the request of Mr. 
Zwack), for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


——— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 


was granted to: 


Mr, Petty to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter 
during consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 428. 

Mr. Fro in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Larrp to include extraneous mat- 
ter in his remarks made in Committee 


Mrs. KELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ZwacH) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Berry. 

Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. Hunt in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Nxcrrols) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


Mr. EDMONDSON. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 


S. 1161. An act to establish the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy National Historic Site in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 666. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1968 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7123. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. J. Res. 267. Joint resolution to support 
emergency food assistance to India; and 

HJ. Res. 273. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to the lease and trans- 
fer of tobacco acreage allotments. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 11 o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 23, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
‘communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


555. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Program, Agency for International 
Development, Department of State, trans- 
mitting a report comparing the fiscal year 
1966 economic assistance program as pre- 
sented to the Congress with the actual pro- 
gram implemented during the fiscal year, 
pursuant to section 634(d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

556. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

557. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting reports of the num- 
ber of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army, and the Army Gen- 
eral Staff on December 31, 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 3031(c) of title 10, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

558. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Department for the fiscal 
year 1966; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

559. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to make several changes in the pass- 
port laws presently in force; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

560. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of review of internal auditing activities, U.S, 
Civil Service Commission; to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

561. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of review of costs of bidding and related 
technical efforts charged to Government con- 
tracts, Department of Defense and National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

562. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to establish the North Cascades Na- 
tional Park and Ross Lake National 
Recreation Area, to designate the Pasayten 
Wilderness and to modify the Glacier Peak 
Wilderness, in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

563. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to cancel certain construc- 
tion costs and irrigation assessments charge- 
able against lands of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 161. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. Res. 114. Resolution to 
provide funds for the expenses of the inves- 
tigations authorized by House Resolution 34; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 153). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H.Res,126. Resolution to 
provide funds for the expenses of the in- 
vestigation and study authorized by House 
Resolution 101; with amendment (Rept. No. 
154), Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. Res. 132. Resolution to 
provdie funds for the Committee on the 
Judiciary; with amendment (Rept. No. 155). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H.Res.210. Resolution au- 
thorizing expenses for conducting studies 
and investigations pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 209; with amendment (Rept. No. 156). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. Res. 234. Resolution to 
provide funds for the expenses of the studies 
and investigations authorized by House Res- 
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olution 68; with amendment (Rept. No. 157). 
Ordered to be printed, 

Mr, FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. Res. 243. Resolution pro- 
viding for the expenses incurred pursuant to 
House Resolution 218; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 158). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, H. Res. 260. Resolution pro- 
viding for expenses of conducting studies and 
investigations authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 179; with amendment (Rept. No, 159). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, H. Res. 266. Resolution to 
provide funds for necessary expenses of the 
Committee on Ways and Means; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 160). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. Res. 354. Resolution pro- 
viding funds for the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce for the first ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 161). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H.Res,378. Resolution au- 
thorizing the expenditure of moneys to cover 
expenses of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency incurred pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 356; with amendment (Rept. No, 162). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 379. Res- 
olution to provide funds for the expenses 
of the studies, investigations, and inqutries 
authorized by House Resolution 356; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 168). Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MESKILL: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1885. A bill for the relief of 
Patterson, Eagle, Greenough & Day, Esqs. 
(Rept. No. 152). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. : 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 7607. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act and for othr pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 

H. R. 7608. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase, for 1968 
and 1969, the personal income tax exemp- 
tions of a taxpayer from $600 to $800, and to 
provide that for taxable years beginning 1969 
such exemptions shall be $1,000; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7609. A bill relating to the carry- 
over of net operating losses of certain rail- 
road corporations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. CABELL: 

H.R. 7610, A bill to amend section 303(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to modernize 
certain restrictions upon the application and 
scope of the exemption provided therein; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 7611. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 7612. A bill to make it a Federal of- 
fense to incite or participate in a riot which 
impairs interstate or foreign commerce or to 
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interfere with a fireman or law enforcement 

officer who is performing official duties inci- 

dent to and during such a riot, and for other 

purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7613. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend and im- 
prove the Federal-State program of child- 
welfare services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7614. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 7615. A bill to establish the period of 
validity and fee for a passport; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

HR. 7616. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional $3,000 exemption from income tax for 
certain amounts received as retirement an- 
nuities or pensions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7617. A bill to promote and coordi- 
nate historic preservation activities of the 
Federal, State, and local governments, other 
public bodies, and private organizations and 
individuals; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7618. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7619. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit char- 
itable contributions, bequests, transfers, and 
gifts to the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) to be deductible for income tax, 
estate tax, and gift tax purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7620. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the reduc- 
tion in disability insurance benefits which is 
presently required in the case of an individ- 
ual receiving workmen's compensation bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 7621. A bill to create a national com- 
mission to study quality controls and manu- 
facturing procedures of medical devices, 
surgical instruments, artificial organs and 
limbs, therapeutic instruments and devices, 
and other medical and hospital equipment, 
to determine the need for and the extent of 
Federal regulation of such medical devices, 
to recommend to the President and to the 
Congress methods for determining construc- 
tive minimum performance standards, and 
feasible methods for Federal regulations; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 7622. A bill to exempt inner tubes 
from Federal excise tax when used in certain 
toys; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. R. 7623. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7624. A bill to regulate the proce- 
dures of congressional investigating commit- 
tees; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 7625. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of postmasters by the Postmaster 
General in accordance with the civil service 
laws, and for other purposes; to the Com- 


mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. GURNEY: 
H.R. 7626. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers of the ex- 
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penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 7627. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional associa- 
tions and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 7628. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 7629. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act with respect to limitations on 
the leasing of coal lands imposed upon rail- 
roads; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 7630. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code with respect to the 
assignment of certain members of the Armed 
Forces to combat areas; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 7631. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior in cooperation with the States 
to preserve, protect, develop, restore, and 
make accessible estuarine areas of the Na- 
tion which are valuable for sport and com- 
mercial fishing, wildlife conservation, recre- 
ation, and scenic beauty, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 7632. A bill to amend the nursing 
students loan program in the Public Health 
Service Act in order to provide for complete 
forgiveness of loans to such students after 5 
years employment as a professional nurse; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 7633. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 7634. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States underlying Lake Erie to the 
city of Buffalo, N. T.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 7635. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide additional free letter 
mail and air transportation mailing privi- 
leges for certain members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 7636. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create the 
Federal Maritime Administration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 7637. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to 
provide that the entire cost of health benefits 
under such act shall be paid by the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 7638. A bill to amend section 3(c) of 
the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 7639. A bill to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence of 
crime, to increase the effectiveness, fairness, 
and coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems at all levels of gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 7640. A bill to designate the fourth 

Friday in September of every year as Ameri- 
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can Indian Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7641. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 7642. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance to courts, correctional systems, and 
community agencies to increase their capa- 
bility to prevent, treat, and control juvenile 
delinquency, to assist research efforts in the 
prevention, treatment, and control of juve- 
nile delinquency, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 7643. A bill to promote private U.S. 
participation in international organizations 
and movements, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of International Affairs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 7644. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the more equita- 
ble assignment of Sunday and holiday work 
for postal field service employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H. R. 7645. A bill relating to rates of post- 
age on certain matter for blind and other 
handicapped persons, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 7646. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special. postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7647. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $3,600 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from the 
insurance benefits payable to them under 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 7648. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in February 
1968 to commemorate American Heart Month 
and the national fight against the cardio- 
vascular diseases; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHERLE: 

H.R. 7649, A bill to restrict imports of dairy 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 7650, A bill to incorporate the Catho- 
lic War Veterans of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 7651. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 7652. A bill to amend Public Law 87- 
331 so as to extend its provisions to the sport 
of professional soccer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 7653. A bill to repeal section 7 of the 
act of August 9, 1946 (60 State 963); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 7654. A bill to increase the maximum 
rate of per diem allowance for employees of 
the Government traveling on official busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 7655. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from in- 
come certain reimbursed moving expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 7656. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 20 per- 
cent across-the-board increase (with a mini- 
mum retirement annuity of $70 a month) 
and subsequent increases based on rises in 
the cost of living, and to finance the cost of 
these changes out of the general revenues; 
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to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 7657. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to establish a Court of Veterans’ 
Appeals and to prescribe its jurisdiction and 
functions; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 7658. A bill to amend section 312 of 
title 38, United States Code, by providing a 
2-year presumptive period of service connec- 
tion for traumatic aneurysm and malignant 
tumors (cancer) which develop within 2 
years from the date of separation from active 
service; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, 

H.R. 7659. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

HR. 7660. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 7661. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 7662. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 7663. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 7664. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 7665. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 7666. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7667. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose a manufac- 
turers excise tax om component parts of 
ammunition; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7668. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to provide a grant-in-aid 
program to assist the States in furnishing aid 
and services with respect to children under 
foster care; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 7669. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts: 

H.R. 7670. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by extending and im- 
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proving the provisions thereof relating to 
grants for construction of educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities, by authorizing 
assistance in the construction of noncom- 
mercial educational radio fa- 
cilities, by establishing a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to assist in establishing innovative 
educational programs, to facilitate educa- 
tional program availability, and to aid the 
operation of educational broadcasting facili- 
ties, and to authorize a comprehensive study 
of instructional television and radio, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 7671. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 so as to extend its provi- 
sions; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 7672. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide an 8-percent, 
across-the-board benefit increase, and sub- 
sequent increases based on rises in the cost 
of living; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 7673. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, of 
medical expenses incurred for the care of 
individuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 7674. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 7675. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans’ homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7676. A bill to require display of signs 
when imported meats are sold and providing 
a penalty for violators; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 7677. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide successive an- 
nual increases in all benefits payable to in- 
dividuals age 70 or over (leading to a maxi- 
mum primary benefit of $200 a month and 
maximum derivative benefits in correspond- 
ingly increased amounts), and to liberalize 
the retirement test; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 7678. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 to strengthen 
instruction in health education and to pro- 
vide for training institutes for personnel en- 
gaged in health education; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7679. A bill to amend section 306 of 
the Public Health Service Act so as to make 
school health educators eligible for trainee- 
ships under that section, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.R. 7680. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain States bordering the Mississippi River 
in the construction of the Great River Road; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7681. A bill to make available half the 
revenues from the excise tax on pistols and 
revolvers to the States for target ranges and 
firearms safety training programs; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7682. A bill to amend the Disaster Re- 
lief Act of 1966 to provide for a national pro- 
gram of flood insurance; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7683. A bill to amend the National 

Labor Relations Act to exempt persons with 
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religious convictions against union member- 
ship from any obligation to do so; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 7684. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for cer- 
tain expenses incurred in providing higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 7685. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in 
order to provide assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies and establishing bilingual 
educational opportunity programs, and to 
provide certain other assistance to promote 
such programs; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H. R. 7686. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 7687. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 7688. A bill to amend the public health 
laws relating to mental retardation to extend, 
expand, and improve them, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 7689. A bill to raise the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to the status of an executive 
department of the Government to be known 
as the Department of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 7690, A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 7691. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 7692. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the Illinois Sesquicentennial; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Ilionis: 

H.R. 7693. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 7694. A bill to provide that the high- 
way running from Tampa, Fla., through Bra- 
denton, Fla., Punta Gorda, Fla., Fort Myers, 
Fla., Naples, Fla., and Miami, Fla., shall be 
@ part of the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 

H.R. 7695. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $800 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 7696. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to permit regulation 
of the amount of credit that may be ex- 
tended and maintained with respect to secu- 
rities that are not registered on a national 
securities exchange; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 7697. A bill for the relief of the living 
descendants of the Creek Nation of 1814; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. DOLE: 

H. R. 7698. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to pro- 
vide additional sources of financing for the 
rural electrification and rural telephone pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

HR. 7699. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of additional lands for a wildlife refuge 
at Pat Mayse Dam and Reservoir project, 
Texas; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 7700. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to pro- 
vide additional sources of financing for the 
rural electrification and rural telephone pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 7701. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act with re- 
spect to the exemption of certain individuals 
from induction under that act; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H. R. 7702. A bill entitled the Agricul- 
tural Producers Marketing Act of 1967”; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 7703. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H. J. Res. 465. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution requiring 
that Justices of the Supreme Court be re- 
confirmed by the Senate every 10 years; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res, 466. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for the mandatory 
retirement of Judges of the Supreme Court at 
the age of 70; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. J. Res. 467. Joint resolution establishing 
the Commission on Art and Antiquities of 
the Capitol, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.J. Res. 468, Joint resolution to designate 
April 28-29, 1967, as Rush-Bagot Agreement 
Days; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 469. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 470. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and the Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. J. Res. 471. Joint resolution in honor of 
Joan Merriam Smith and Amelia Earhart; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 472. Joint resolution in honor of 
Joan Merriam Smith and Amelia Earhart; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, MAY: 

H. J. Res. 473. Joint resolution in honor of 
Joan Merriam Smith and Amelia Earhart; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H. J. Res. 474. Joint resolution in honor of 
Joan Merriam Smith and Amelia Earhart; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H. J. Res. 475. Joint resolution in honor of 
Joan Merriam Smith and Amelia Earhart; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H. J. Res. 476. Joint resolution in honor of 
Joan Merriam Smith and Amelia Earhart; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 477. Joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the United 
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States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. J. Res. 478. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim September 17, 1967, General von 
Steuben Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the birth of Gen. 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben; to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H. J. Res. 479. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to provide that the right to vote shall 
not be denied on account of age to persons 
who are 19 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. J. Res. 480. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week beginning 
April 4, 1967, as National Engineering Tech- 
niclans Week; to the Committee on the 


H. J. Res. 481, Joint e e designating 
the lith day of April 1967 as National 
Traveler Day, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. J. Res. 482. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States pertaining to the offering of 
prayers in public schools and other public 
places in the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H. Con. Res. 293. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress that the mem- 
bers of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development should establish 


a Committee on East-West Trade; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. RUMSFELD: 
H. Con. Res. 294. Concurrent resolution 


authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the letters of Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover to Members f Congress describ- 
ing the life of the distinguished Americans 
for whom the Polaris nuclear submarines 
were named; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 
By Mr. ASHLEY (by request) : 

H. Con. Res. 295. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain urgently needed changes in 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H. Res. 406. Resolution requesting the 
President to submit to the House of Rep- 
resentatives recommendations for budget 
reductions; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. Res. 407. Resolution requesting the 
President to submit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives recommendations for budget re- 
ductions; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H. Res. 408. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. Res. 409. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

84. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, relative to 
imports of butterfat of nonfat milk solids; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

85. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to exempting letters and packages mailed 
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to servicemen in Vietnam from all p 
charges; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

86. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to the establishment of a national cem- 
etery in Massachusetts; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

87. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Mcntana, relative to a plan of 
multipurpose water resource development on 
the Sun River; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

88. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada relative to funds necessary 
for planning and construction of the Dixie 
project; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

89. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

90. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, relative to financial as- 
sistance to domestic gold producers; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

91, Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah, relative to certain Indian 
lands in San Juan County, Utah; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

92, Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin, relative to on-the- 
job or apprenticeship training benefits under 
the cold war GI bill; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

93. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin, relative to limiting 
the import of Colby-type cheese; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 7704. A bill for the relief of Giovan 
Battista Mannino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 7705. A bill for the relief of Nick 
Stamatios Daphnis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. R. 7706. A bill for the relief of Kyriakos 
Kyriakou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 7707, A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine B. Murphy and children; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7708. A bill for the relief of Emma 
Andrada Ladores; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7709. A bill for the relief of H. Victor 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H. R. 7710. A bill for the relief of Ettore 

Costa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R.7711. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
J. Campbell; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. K 

H. R. 7712. A bill for the relief of Lilia 
Cortes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7713. A bill for the relief of Esperanza 
M. Toledo; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
H.R. 7714. A bill for the relief of Katayun 
H. Cama; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN (by request) : 

H.R. 7715. A bill for the relief of Winston 

Hyman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.7716. A bill for the relief of Nestor 
Pasion Calilao; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 7717. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of certain tunics, busbies, and sporrans 
for the use of the Mohammed Kiltie Band, 
Post Office Box 177, Peoria, Ill.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7718. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
DeRosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7719. A bill for the relief of Jose da 
Cruz da Graca; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKEI: 

H.R. 7720. A bill for the relief of Theodoros 
Kakioussis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 7721. A bill for the relief of Chara- 
lampos Aslanidis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. REES: 
H.R. 7722, A bill for the relief of Kendra 
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P. Sharma; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 7723. A bill for the relief of Ruben 
Gutierrez Sitson and his wife, Carmen D, 
Sitson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 
H.R. 7724. A bill for the relief of Miss 


Maria Mosio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN: 


H.R. 7725. A bill for the relief of Anastase 
Telioglou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 7726. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Manse Miller and her brother, Otto 
Manse; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H. R. 7727. A bill for the relief of Doreen 
Delmege Willis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr, ADDABBO: 

H.R. 7728. A bill for the relief of Angel 

Chia; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 7729. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Lyle G. Frost, U.S. Air Force; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 7730. A bill for the relief of Lewi 

Littman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


50. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Massachusetts Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Newton Highlands, Mass., 
relative to the enactment of legislation es- 
tablishing a loyalty oath that is constitu- 
tional, which was presented to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Police Brutality? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, a report re- 
cently published by Col. David B. Kelly, 
superintendent of New Jersey State 
Police, gave the first complete statistics 
that have been made available through 
the new State uniform crime reporting 
system. 

For the first time, New Jersey has ac- 
curately reported the extent of a deplora- 
ble situation which strikes at the very 
foundation of law enforcement. 

New Jersey has 425 organized munici- 
pal police departments with an aggre- 
gate of 11,867 police officers. Would you 
believe that the records indicate that 
1,195 were assaulted in the line of duty 
during the calendar year of 1966. ‘These 
figures do not include the two police 
officers who were murdered in line of 
duty last year. 

Would you believe that of the 1,194 
eases of assault upon an officer that 558 
were required to obtain medical attention 
as a result of the injury sustained. I 
call your attention to the fact that this 
figure represents one case of assault on 
every 10 police officers in the State of 
New Jersey and also indicate that 47 
percent of the men assaulted required 
medical attention for their injuries. Is 
there no wonder with a situation such as 
this that young men consider law en- 
forcement as a profession that should 
also be seriously considered as one that 
will invite direct assault by hoodlums 
some time during his career. 

I point this out so as to provide a new 
viewpoint for those who are prone to cry 
“police brutality.’ The true facts are 
that a police officer is not a brute. He 
is the man who lives next door or down 
the street who cares for his family and 
his property. He spends his free time in 
youth service programs just as any other 
good citizen does because he knows first- 


hand the effects of juvenile delinquency 
as well as adult crime. This is the man 
who constantly strives to eliminate juve- 
nile problems at the very root. 

The police officer who goes to work 
every day knowing that his is a dan- 
gerous profession for a compensation 
considerably less than that paid in other 
fields must be set up on the proper ped- 
estal as a dedicated member of the com- 
munity. 

It is about time that we in the Con- 
gress and State legislatures face the sit- 
uation in its proper perspective. The as- 
saults set forth in this article were not 
just assaults on police officers per se, but 
are direct assaults on the American pub- 
lic. We must always remember that 
when law enforcement breaks down in 
these United States we will once more 
revert to cannibalistic tendencies in true 
jungle form. 

Assault on an officer should not be 
passed off lightly with a meager $25 fine 
and a pat on the wrist. We must begin 
to do something whereby stiff sentences 
are passed out by our judiciary. Other- 
wise the very heart of law enforcement 
will soon be a nonentity. 


Need for Federal Imported Meat Labeling 


Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation to establish a 
Federal labeling requirement for all meat 
that is imported into the United States. 
My bill is prompted by the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions which have tossed 
out State laws in this field. 

On January 16, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld, without explanation, the 
decision of the Oregon district court 
which had held that State’s meat labeling 
law was unconstitutional. Earlier, the 


Court had thrown out the Tennessee 
labeling law, and the latest case threat- 
ens a similar fate for meat labeling laws 
in 19 States, including the South Dakota 
law of 1964. 

Cases involving Iowa and Nebraska 
laws are still in lower courts. 

This is indeed unfortunate. Many 
State legislatures took this action in 
1963 as a last-ditch effort to get some 
protection from soaring imports. The 
laws meant a great deal in terms of pro- 
tecting the livestock industry of the 
Nation and focusing upon the impact 
that meat imports had upon domestic 
markets. Now these efforts are being 
destroyed by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I see little sense to create a national 
fuss over truth in labeling only to turn 
around and allow importers of foreign 
meats a complete exemption from this 
Same type of requirement. 


Therefore, I have introduced a bill 


similar to the one which was passed by 
the South Dakota State Legislature re- 
quiring the display of a sign and proper 
identification of all meat imported into 
the United States. It would require the 
country of origin and the date the meat 
was shipped from the point of debarka- 
tion. Fines would be imposed for any 
violations. 

Mr, Speaker, I am hopeful that prompt 
action can be taken on this measure to 
restore protection and validate the pur- 
pose for which 19 States wrote these 
labeling laws originally. 


Income Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to provide an addi- 
tional $3,000 exemption from income tax 
for certain amounts received as Govern- 
ment retirement annuities or pensions. 
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Many of our senior citizens are feel- 
ing more and more of a financial pinch 
these days as the rising cost of living eats 
into annuities and pensions, many of 
which were once adequate. 

It now seems that a slowly, but stead- 
ily rising cost-of-living spiral is to be 
built into our economy as a normal by- 
product of national productive growth. 
This will have the effect of steadily di- 
minishing the value of annuities and 
pensions earned or purchased in prior 
years. One way we can mitigate the in- 
exorable effect of the cost-of-living 
spiral is to extend an additional tax ex- 
emption to amounts received under cer- 
tain retirement annuity or pension plans. 

The exemption can be later further en- 
larged to counter the effect of the spiral, 
and presumably the national productive 
expansion which plays such a great part 
in generating the spiral will help furnish 
new revenues to make up for revenues 
lost by virtue of the exemption. This 
will put an end to the injustice whereby 
national economic expansion is in part 
based on a diminution of the purchasing 
power of those whose contribution to ex- 
pansion in the past has now left them 
with only a fixed income. I urge this 
equity upon the Congress. There is no 
need to have our senior citizens suffer 
because of the slow inflationary expan- 
sion of the economy when that expansion 
can finance an easing of our senior citi- 
zens tax burden that will help to main- 
tain the purchasing power of fixed in- 
comes. I urge the Congress to take this 
step on behalf of our senior citizens. 


Credibility Gap? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the Senate on February 9, 
1967, on page 3257 contained testimony 
by a Member of the Upper House that 
attacks upon the recently passed State 
gun laws in New Jersey have failed. It 
further indicates a premature opinion 
that one section of the law has already 
been found unconstitutional. Again on 
page 3257 the Member of the Upper 
House quotes the attorney general of 
New Jersey as saying that— 

Seven percent of all persons who applied 
for authorization to purchase weapons were 
denied this right because of criminal arrest 
records. 


I have checked with the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Firearms Legislation and 
their sources state that this information 
is apparently based upon an erroneous 
newspaper article which appeared in one 
of the New Jersey papers which later 
printed a correction and retraction. The 
records of the New Jersey State Police 
indicate that approximately 5 percent 
of the applicants who applied through 
the New Jersey Bureau of Identification 
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for gun purchase permits and approxi- 
mately 2 percent going through the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation checkout 
show some sort of an arrest record going 
back as far as 30 years, but they further 
indicated that these charges did not nec- 
essarily disqualify an applicant from 
purchasing firearms. The bureaus fur- 
ther state that only 25 out of 2,200 ap- 
plicants through the State police were 
turned down. By my mathematical de- 
ductions this means that 1.3 percent of 
the applicants wishing to purchase fire- 
arms in New Jersey were turned down 
and this does not coincide with the 7- 
percent figure quoted by the Member of 
the Upper House. 

I have inserted this so that the record 
might be set straight because it appears 
that the credibility gap is not confined 
to one section of our Government. It 
might be well for people to make a thor- 
ough check prior to making statements 
by obtaining the proper information 
from the proper people and not depend- 
ing upon a retracted piece of news 
media. 


Byelorussian Independence, March 25, 
1918 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the midst of World War I, a revo- 
lution took place in Russia, the effects 
of which continue to disrupt our 
world today. One of the first acts 
of the new Communist regime in Lenin- 
grad was to sue for peace with the cen- 
tral powers. On March 3, 1918, the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed by 
Germany and Russia bringing to a close 
the war on the eastern front. Using the 
opportunity presented by the Russian re- 
volt and the ensuing peace, the people of 
Byelorussia proclaimed their independ- 
ence and established a republic based 
on the principle of self-determination. 
After centuries of waiting in the shad- 
ows cast over their land by oppressive 
foreign rulers, these proud White Rus- 
sians were at last able to enjoy the free- 
dom so long desired in their hearts. 
Unfortunately, the Byelorussian inde- 
pendence of 1918 was to be short lived. 

Before a year had passed, the Bol- 
sheviks of Russia had annexed Byelorus- 
sia as part of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. Despite the valiant efforts 
of the Byelorussian people to withstand 
the Communist aggression, the republic 
fell on January 1, 1919. 

Little satisfaction can be gained from 
the reunification of Byelorussia after 
World War II because the land once 
again became part of the Soviet empire 
subject to Soviet domination. Today the 
name Byelorussia remains an empty des- 
ignation among the captive states that 
the Russians claim are free and inde- 
pendent nations. The Byelorussians are 
not free; they are not independent; they 
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are under the same bondage that 
shackles so many of the states of eastern 
and northern Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not forget the land 
and the people of Byelorussia. Let us 
continue to hope for the day when these 
courageous people can truly say they are 
a free nation just as they were for those 
few moments in 1918. 


Nike X System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant that strong efforts be exerted to 
limit the damage to our Nation in the 
event of a nuclear war. We have spent 
$4 billion developing an antiballistic 
missile system, the Nike X, to protect our 
military installations and forces and our 
cities from such an attack. Secretary 
McNamara estimates that the Nike X 
system, now under development, could 
save 70 million American lives during a 
nuclear attack on the major population 
centers of the Nation. Without any de- 
fense against incoming ballistic missiles, 
it is estimated that 130 million Ameri- 
cans would perish. 

Yet Secretary McNamara contends 
that the best defense is a good offense 
and supports the position that the 
United States should concentrate upon 
the development and expansion of our 
retaliatory arsenal and capabilities 
rather than upon defense against a sur- 
prise nuclear attack upon this country. 
To me, this seems to say that our Na- 
tion should concern itself more with the 
destruction, or at least threat of de- 
struction of the enemy than with the 
protection of its own people. 

The next major decision concerning 
national defense should be the develop- 
ment of a system of antimissile defense. 

The US. Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
unanimously recommended it since 
early in 1965. Congress has supported 
it since the beginning of 1965. Public 
opinion polls indicate that the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people think we should have a defense 
system which can shoot down enemy 
missiles. 

The Russians reportedly have already 
started construction of what appears to 
be an antimissile system. 

I am encouraged by President John- 
son’s recent announcement suggesting 
the possibility of an agreement to limit 
the development of antimissile systems 
in both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. However, until such an agree- 
ment is reached with Russia and all 
other countries capable, or soon to be 
capable of launching missiles against 
the United States, I believe that we 
should take steps now to prevent a nu- 
clear Pearl Harbor. 

It appears to me that it is just as im- 
portant to find ways to save American 
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lives and prevent destruction of facto- 
ries and cities and military potential, as 
to increase our capability of destroying 
an enemy nation. 


The Kee Report: Air Rescue in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include this week’s public service tele- 
vision and radio newscast, The Kee Re- 
port.” The subject discussed is the 
Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Service 
operated by the U.S. Air Force in Viet- 
nam. 


The report follows: 
This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee Re- 


The American people hate war. Yet on two 
occasions since World War II, the United 
States has been compelled to halt naked 
Communist aggression in the Orient. The 
war in Vietnam is still going on, and it will 
end whenever the Communist nations live up 
to their pledged word. 

Meanwhile, there is one development in 
the Viet fighting which is most encouraging. 
This is the work of the Aerospace Rescue and 
Recovery Service operated by the Air Force 
to rescue pilots who have been downed in 
combat. This unusual service was set up to 
fill a special need in the kind of jungle war- 
fare going on in South Vietnam. 

The newspapers constantly refer to the 
present conflict as a dirty war and this is 
exactly what it is because the enemy has 
made it so. There is no front line in Viet- 
nam as there usually is in a war between 
civilized nations. In fact, this is a war of 
assassination in which the civilian or prison- 
er of war is just as apt to be killed as the 
soldier in actual combat. 

The armed forces faced an unprecedented 
danger because the American flyer who was 
forced to abandon his plane faced almost 
certain death. In South Vietnam, he was 
likely to be murdered on the spot if found 
by a member of the Viet Cong. If he landed 
in North Vietnam, he faced either instant 
death or the hardships of Communist im- 
prisonment which can be just about as 
tragic. 

It is a tradition of the American armed 
forces to spare no expense in safeguarding 
the lives of its men. In this case, there is 
the additional incentive that it costs Uncle 
Sam about half a million dollars to train a 
combat flyer. So the special rescue service, 
using helicopters, was set up to get the job 
done. But because of the conditions prevail- 
ing in jungle warfare, a new system of rescue 
tactics had to be devised. 

The work of rescue begins just seconds 
after a pilot or one of his crewmen flashes 
the word by radio that they are bailing out 
of a crippled aircraft. A special helicopter 
is standing by for just such an emergency. 
The actual rescue work involves teamwork 
of the highest order. The helicopter crew 
is composed of men who have been specially 
trained to locate downed flyers, to provide 
first aid for the injured, and to fight off 
enemy snipers who are usually attracted by 
the sight of a falling plane. Frequently, 
enemy snipers will hold their fire until the 
helicopter hovers over the downed flyers. 
Then they let go with all they have. 

Under these trying conditions, the Aero- 
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space rescue teams have compiled a remark- 
able record. In the last two years, they have 
saved the lives of over 500 young Americans 
who otherwise would probably have perished 
in the jungle or as the result of enemy fire. 
Over half the rescued servicemen were fighter 
pilots who were badly needed for combat 
operations. 

Years ago, the American armed forces set 
new standards of cleanliness for soldiers in 
the field. This saved thousands of lives, 
Now our armed forces have led the way in 
rescuing downed pilots. As a result, 500 
young Americans are alive today. 


Tax Exemption for College Tuition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of few legislative proposals which have 
received such consistent and enthusias- 
tic support from the taxpayers over the 
years, yet such a complete cold shoulder 
from the Congress, as has the proposal 
to provide tax exemption for college tui- 
tion. 

I have introduced and reintroduced 
this legislation during the seven Con- 
gresses in which I have served. Not 
once has the considering committee 
shown a flicker of interest in it. I have 
reintroduced my bill, which this Con- 
gress bears the number H.R. 884, in the 
hope that the 90th Congress will see its 
enactment. 

As automation replaces skilled hands 
in industry, as the business world be- 
comes increasingly computerized and 
complex, as demands for specialized serv- 
ices grow, as even farming becomes a 
highly technicalized science, a college 
diploma is an essential passport to per- 
sonal success in America. 

Only two out of five of our high school 
graduates presently enroll in college. Of 
the three not going on to a higher educa- 
tion, some experts say that two were de- 
terred because of lack of finances. 

In a society which finds it necessary to 
create, at tremendous expense to the tax- 
payers, a Job Corps, a Youth Corps, and 
other federally financed programs to en- 
courage educational pursuits, it is strange 
that Congress continues to ignore a sim- 
ple and effective method of assisting all 
who wish to go on to a higher education. 

I have heard more spontaneous expres- 
sion favoring this type of educational as- 
sistance than I have ever heard in favor 
of Federal grants, scholarships or loans, 
with the restrictions and qualifications 
they involve. 

My bill, H.R. 884, not only provides 
that tuition fees paid by a student or his 
family would be deductible for income 
tax purposes, but also the cost of text- 
books, laboratory fees, and other items 
essential to scholastic work. I am con- 
vinced that enactment of this bill would 
in many cases spell the difference be- 
tween a high school diploma and a col- 
lege degree for countless promising young 
people. 
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I am most hopeful that H.R. 884 will 
receive early consideration and approval. 
Its enactment is long overdue. 


Demonstration Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
turbed to read in the March 18, 1967, New 
York Times that the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development intends 
to use the demonstration cities pro- 
gram to induce cities to accept rent sup- 
plement housing projects and disperse 
them throughout neighborhoods which 
do not want them. 

I said that HUD had this in mind 
last year, and now they have confirmed 
my suspicions. 

Mr. Speaker, the rent subsidy pro- 
gram has been called the horsepower 
of open housing legislation. It now ap- 
pears that the demonstration cities 
program is to be the horsepower of rent 
subsidies, hand in hand with the FNMA 
special assistance fund which will be 
used to finance the private enterprise 
rent subsidy program. 

Most of HUD's programs are like ice- 
bergs. The one-tenth you can see is not 
too bad, but that 90 percent below the 
water and out of sight is dark and 
menacing. The way to cope with HUD's 
plans for America is to refuse to appro- 
priate funds for the demonstration cities 
and rent subsidy programs. 

I include the New York Times article 
of March 18, by Robert Semple, and some 
excerpts from the language of the 
demonstration cities bill and the state- 
ment made in support of it by HUD to the 
Housing Subcommittee in February, 
1966: 

Mopet Crries Totp To RULE Our Bras—Hovus- 
ING OFFICIAL Asserts Ir WILL Nor BE TOLER- 
ATED 

(By Robert B. Semple, Jr.) 

Wasuincton, March 17.—The Administra- 
tion moved today to counter reports that it 
would soft-pedal the nondiscrimination re- 
quirements of the new model cities program 
for rebuilding slum neighbors. 

In a sharply worded speech to a Federal 
Bar Association meeting here, the Assistant 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, H, Ralph Taylor, said discrimination 
in either the employment or housing phases 
of the program would not be “tolerated.” 

Mr. Taylor, who has over-all responsibil- 
ity for the program, reaffirmed previous Ad- 
ministration declarations that a city would 
not be required to enact a fair-housing law 
to qualify for funds under the program. 

However, he pointed out that any major 
attack on a blighted neighborhood would 
necessarily involve displacement of some 
slum residents to other parts of the city, and 
he asserted that such rehousing “must be on 
an open occupancy basis.” 

PRIORITY FOR SKILLS 

As for employment, Mr. Taylor reminded 
his audience that the regulations governing 
the program required cities to give priority“ 
for jobs created by the expenditure of pro- 
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gram funds to “neighborhood residents pos- 


sessing the necessary skills.” He indicated 
that this requirement would be taken seri- 
ously by the Federal Government and added: 

“Discriminatory practices simply will not 
be tolerated.” 

Mr. Taylor's statement was interpreted 
here as a warning that cities that cannot win 
agreement from local labor unions not to dis- 
criminate in hiring people for construction 
work will be at a disadvantage when compet- 
ing for funds under the program. 

More than 1,000 cities have expressed in- 
terest in the program, and the housing agency 
expects to receive applications for planning 
funds from several hundred. Of these, prob- 
ably no more than 80 will be chosen to re- 
ceive funds. 

Congress appropriated $11 million last year 
to be distributed to selected cities for plan- 
ning purposes, and President Johnson is seek- 
ing $400 million this year to help cities 
earry out the work. 

There has been a feeling in some civil 
rights circles that the Administration 
planned to give desegregated housing low pri- 
ority in the program. The National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination in Housing, 
for example, has charged that the program 
would merely “gild the ghetto” and do little 
to break up existing housing patterns in ur- 
ban areas. 

Moreover, during a recent nationwide tour 
to explain the program, Mr. Taylor was asked 
frequently by worried local officials whether 
passage of a local fair-housing ordinance 
would be required. Mr. Taylor's repeated as- 
surances that it would not created the im- 
pression that Federal officials would give 
little weight to a city’s approach to non- 
discrimination generally when it came time 
to review applications for planning money 
under the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966. 

In his remarks this morning, Mr. Taylor 
pointed out that Congress had specifically 
prohibited the Government from using the 
program as “an aggressive instrument to 
compel open occupancy.” A clause in the 
Administration’s original proposal last year, 
if broadly interpreted, might have given the 
housing agency power to require applicants 
to pass open occupancy laws. 

However, Mr. Taylor asserted that the pro- 
gram was still covered by Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which bars dis- 
crimination in federally assisted programs, 
and the executive orders barring discrimina- 
tion in federally aided employment and hous- 
ing. And he insisted that these laws would 
be applied rigorously to the relocation of 
persons uprooted by neighborhood redevelop- 
ment. 

NEW ADMINISTRATOR 

Pressed for specifics, Walter G. Farr, the 
new administrator of the program who serves 
under Mr. Taylor, said he did not think the 
act permitted the Government to require 
cities to guarantee the relocation in a white 
suburban neighborhood of a Negro who 
wanted to live there. 

But he said that federally aided housing 
must be “open,” and that the Administra- 
tion would definitely give “extra points” to 
a city that agreed to disperse federally aided 
housing—such as public housing, rent sup- 
plement and other low-income housing pro- 
grams throughout the city “in order to avoid 
perpetuation of the ghetto.“ 

That's good,” he declared. We like that.” 

This in itself would be a highly significant 
change from past practice. Cities as a rule 
have tended to locate most of their federally 
aided low-income housing in areas already 
ghettoized, an exceedingly sore point among 
civil rights groups. 


“DEMONSTRATION CITIES”—TITLE I 


Section 103(4) of Title I lays down as one 
of the requirements of a “demonstration 
city” that the city’s application show that: 
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“Substantive local laws, regulations, and 
other requirements are, or can be 
to be, consistent with the objectives of the 
program;” 

Secretary Weaver went into more details in 
his testimony before the Housing Subcom- 
mittee (see p. 45-46 of the hearings). 

“Non-discrimination in any housing as- 
sisted under a demonstration program is a 
legal requirement. In some cities, however, 
the mere requirement of non-discrimination 
will not be sufficient to resolve the manifold 
problems to which rigid and often long- 
standing patterns of housing segregation 
have given rise. More affirmative action is 
needed to eliminate these patterns, to reduce 
the squalid concentrations of racial minori- 
ties and the economically deprived, and to 
assure that equal opportunity in the choice 
of housing will in fact be available to people 
of every race and income. 

“Even though a city demonstration pro- 
gram meets the statutory criteria described, 
other actions may be expected of the city if 
new federal aids are to be provided under 
this legislation. Consideration will be given 
to the extent and nature of purely local ac- 
tions which encourage more rational and 
efficient urban development. In preparing 
their demonstration programs, cities will 
have to— 

“First, examine their substantive laws to 
determine the extent to which those laws 
impede substantial progress in carrying out 
their demonstration programs and to take 
appropriate action, if necessary, to make 
those laws consistent with the objectives 
of their programs. 

“In many localities, the structure of real 
estate taxes, inadequate and often obsolete 
housing codes and zoning laws and artificial 
restraints on building practices retard the 
prompt and proper development of the city's 
physical characteristics. Stimulating local 
efforts to remove these restrictions can be 
one of the major benefits of the city demon- 
stration program.” 


Times Beach Project in Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today teamed up with my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Durskrl, in introducing legis- 
lation calling for the Federal Govern- 
ment to turn over certain underwater 
lands off of Buffalo’s old Times Beach. 

The bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative DULSKI, its originator, on the 
opening day of Congress this year. 

City officials have announced plans for 
the development of the beach into an 11- 
acre public recreation area with a swim- 
ming pool and cabanas—but they have 
not felt at liberty to work on this project 
until the city holds the undisputed title 
to the nearly 52 acres of underwater 
lands off Times Beach. 

The two underwater parcels are owned 
by the Federal Government, according to 
a title search undertaken by the Buffalo 
District Army Corps of Engineers last 
year. The shorelands adjoining them 
were deeded to the city in 1952 by the 
General Services Administration. 
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Because the Dulski bill stipulates that 
the underwater lands be used by the city 
of Buffalo in helping develop the recrea- 
tion area officials have in mind, I am es- 
pecially anxious to see this bill passed 
during the 90th session of Congress. A 
marina, baseball diamond, wading pool, 
and picnic area are also being considered 
for the Times Beach project, and I know 
these would be put to great use by the 
people of Buffalo. As we move ahead 
with our cleanup plan for Lake Erie, I 
look forward to the day when people will 
again swim in the waters off Times 
Beach without threat to their health. 


The 94th Anniversary of Abolition of 
Slavery in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an important day in the history of demo- 
cratic tradition, the Western World, and 
most especially, the history of Puerto 
Rico. For on this date, some 94 years 
ago, slavery was banished forever from 
Puerto Rican soil. 

Looking back in the annals of history, 
it is difficult to find a single tribe or gov- 
ernment so thoroughly despotic as the 
famed conquistadores of Spain, who came 
to plunder the Americas, in the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

With their arrival, the Indian peoples 
of the American continents and the sur- 
rounding island areas were either killed 
or enslaved. In Puerto Rico, slavery be- 
came at once a thriving business, and in 
1513 the Spanish colonial authorities be- 
gan importing Negro slaves from Africa. 

At this stage, slavery was in effect in 
many quarters, and there was little in 
the way of an organized antislavery 
movement anywhere in the world. Mil- 
lions of dollars were invested in human 
chattel, and boats were plying back and 
forth across the Atlantic, bearing slavery 
to British, French, Dutch, Portuguese, 
and Spanish colonial lands. 

Slavery relied to a great extent for its 
existence on aristocratic sentiment. It 
could not thrive for long in the proximity 
of the democratic tradition. No sooner 
was there an independent United States 
than antislavery sentiment began to grow 
in Puerto Rico. 

The French Revolution brought the 
same sentiment into play in Europe. In 
1791, the French Assembly passed the 
first antislavery law in the history of 
modern times, abolishing slavery in 
Santo Domingo, and shortly afterward 
slavery also was abolished in the British 
Empire. Portugal and the Netherlands 
followed suit. Serfdom was abolished in 
imperial Russia on the eve of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and the Civil War itself 
ended slavery in the North American 
Continent. 

In the face of all this, slavery still 
flourished in Puerto Rico, But senti- 
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ment for freedom had gained a foothold, 
and finally, on March 22, 1873, freedom 
was established in Puerto Rico. A loan 
of 8,000,000 pesos was made by the Gov- 
ernment to reimburse slaveholders for 
the loss of their human “property.” 

Among the heroes of Puerto Rican 
history, several of the more prominent 
persons were leaders of the antislavery 
cause. Roman Baldorioty de Castro, 
Jose Julian Acosta, Ramon Emetario 
Betances, Segrundo Ruiz Belvis, Julio L. 
de Vizcarrondo—all these were leaders 
in the struggle, and through their efforts 
set the stage for freedom. Campaign- 
ing, arguing, freeing their own slaves, 
organizing, and propagandizing, they 
forced the issue upon the Government 
of Spain, until at last freedom was ac- 
corded the slaves of Puerto Rico. 

In the struggle for independence and 
democracy, every victorious step along 
the way is vital to the democratic cause. 
Triumph in Puerto Rico was greeted 
with cheers by free men everywhere. 
The spirit engendered by this act ignited 
the hopes of persons persecuted by tyr- 
anny in every despotism on earth. 

It is with a sense of great satisfaction 
that we hail the occasion of Puerto 
Rican emancipation day. For as free 
men in the Western World, we know 
the value and the merits of liberty, and 
dread the cause of slavery as the symbol 
of oppression. 

Freed from the devastating effects of 
slavery, the Puerto Rican people have 
worked together to establish their land 
in the ranks of democratic governments. 
Their love of liberty is unsurpassed, 
their democratic spirit inextinguishable. 
They are indeed a credit to the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 


The 49th Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker 


Know ye that ye will never be happy if 
the Muscovites rule over ye. 


Thus spoke Kastus Kalinouski, a great 
national hero beloved by the Byelorus- 
sian people, in 1864 before he died on the 
gallows for his treason. 

Since the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, the courageous people of this cap- 
tive nation have struggled to preserve 
their national identity. Byelorussian 
history is marked by numerous border 
wars and bloody uprising against would- 
be conquerors. Each time, gallant Byel- 
orussian patriots sacrificed their lives 
for their ideals, demonstrating, always, 
the will of the people to freedom and to 
their right of national independence. 

The overthrow of the hated czars of 
Russia in 1917 inspired the people of 
Byelorussia with new hope, and the na- 
tionalist movement grew strong. On 

March 25, 1918, the Executive Committee 
of the First Byelorussian National Con- 
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gress proclaimed the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic. A national constitution 
was put in force guaranteeing freedom 
of speech and assembly, liberty of con- 
science, inviolability of person and home, 
and equality of all citizens under law. 
Yet this dream of nationalism, now ful- 
filled, was tragically short lived. 

In that same year, the strength of the 
new republic was crippled by German 
forces still in Byelorussian territory. 
The Germans had signed a peace treaty 
with Russia and were hostile to the idea 
of Byelorussian independence. Before 
the Germans left, they disarmed the 
Byelorussian Army. A war with Poland 
at the same time proved the final death 
blow to independence. Again the Byel- 
orussian people were victims of Russian 
imperialism, this time by the Soviets 
whose very act of revolution against the 
czars had enabled the people to declare 
their independence. Now the Soviets 
seized the territory of Byelorussia and 
subjected the wretched people to Soviet 
domination. 

After World War I, the Communist 
government promised the Byelorussian 
people an independent existence while 
the Soviet state began its ruthless under- 
mining of the nationalist forces. Thou- 
sands of Byelorussian people, including 
political leaders, prominent educators, 
members of the intelligentsia, and in- 
nocent citizens were seized and deported 
or executed. After World War II, these 
oppressed people suffered more violent 
outrages at Soviet hands as masses were 
murdered or sent to labor camps in Si- 
beria on the false accusation that they 
had supported Nazi imperialism. 

Still, the zealous resistance of these 
people to subjugation, begun seven cen- 
turies ago endures, and will, so long as 
mankind holds fast his belief in free- 
dom. The 1918 constitution of the Byel- 
orussian Democratic Republic embodied 
rights which men all over the free world 
hold most dear—freedom of individual 
conscience, freedom of nations, freedom 
of religion. In these beliefs the citizens 
of the United States are one with the 
Byelorussian people, and today we offer 
a heartfelt salute to these courageous 
people, that the force of liberty for all 
mankind shall stand. 


Crime: America’s No. 1 Domestic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a speech I made on 
March 18 before the annual meeting of 
the postmasters of the 21st Congression- 
al District at San Angelo, Tex. 

The address follows: 

CRIME: AMERICA’S No. 1 DOMESTIC PROBLEM 

It is indeed a pleasure and an honor to 
have this privilege, which I very highly es- 
teem, of attending this annual session of the 
Postmasters of the 21st district. It’s a won- 
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your counterparts and families and friends 
each year, to socialize, talk shop, and seek 
better ways of serving the public. I welcome 
this privilege of speaking to you for a few 
moments this evening. 

My subject is Crime—America’s Number 
One Domestic Problem. The topic is of 
transcendent importance at this particular 
time. We have often heard the sixties 
depicted as the golden age of progress. It 
could also be described as the tragic decade 
of crime. 

As you know, the upsurge in the crime rate 
throughout this nation in recent years has 
been appalling. The FBI has reported that 
in contrast with a population increase since 
1960 of 8 percent, crime has risen by 46 per- 
cent—six times the growth rate. 

Adding to the ugly picture is the further 
report that during the past year convictions 
for major crimes declined by 5 percent and 
there was a 13 percent increase in acquittals 
and dismissals. And this does not tell the 
full story. It is estimated that probably 
more than twice as many assaults, burglaries 
and larcenies are committed than are re- 
ported. 

The tempo of lawlessness accounts for a 
murder every hour, a rape every 23 minutes, a 
burglary every 27 minutes, and an automo- 
bile is stolen every minute of the day and 
night. In fact, five serious crimes are com- 
mitted in this country every minute, and ac- 
cording to the FBI that rate is steadily 
increasing. 

Recently a national crime commission, ap- 
pointed by the President, reported that the 
economic impact of crime in this country 
exceeds $20 billion a year. That is indeed a 
frightening reminder, and every right-think- 
ing American should be shocked by it. 

Now, here in this civilized land what is the 
cause of this? What has happened—and 
rather suddenly?—which accounts for this 
skyrocketing rate, in a few short years, to 
give us what may be the highest crime rate 
in the world? In the past we liked to think 
of the bloody Congo as a hotbed of crime; 
yet per capita our rate is said to be even 
higher. We need a diagnosis, a disclosure, 
of what has happened to bring this condition 
about. There must have been a number of 
contributing causes. Let us examine a few 
of them. 

J. Edgar Hoover says the increase in the 
number of enforcement officers has not kept 
pace with the population increase, He 
thinks that accounts for some of this. He 
has spoken of the rash of civil rights demon- 
strations, along with irresponsible leader- 
ship in that movement, as a major contrib- 
utor. And there is, of course, the matter of 
public apathy and laxity on the part of par- 
ents. 

DEMONSTRATIONS A FACTOR 


Judge Whitaker, a former Justice of the 
Supreme Court, has also pointed to the civil 
rights movement—the way it has been 
handled—as a major factor. He recently 
quoted people high in government whose 
emotional tirades, in appeals to the gullible, 
have helped to create a climate favorable for 
the mob-rule complex. It is his considered 
belief that provocative appeals by irresponsi- 
ble civil rights leaders and others have served 
to encourage the monstrous doctrine of civil 
and criminal disobedience to law and order. 
This, you know, is the theory that one does 
not need to comply with a law which that 
person does not like. 

It is an anarchy-producing seditious 
slogan of gross irresponsibility, which has 
captured the imagination of citizens who are 
in many respects immature. We have all 
been obliged to stand by while celebrity 
status has been accorded those whose sick 
minds and corrupt souls tamper with and 
ridicule our orderly process of government 
under law. 

Out of all this have emerged riots and 
bloodshed, and a conscious defiance and dis- 
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Criminologists know that crime feeds on 
crime, that a toleration of lawlessness erodes 
and destroys society's moral standards—and 
the net result is more lawlessness. 

As an upsurge in crime has evolved from 
mass demonstrations and political overtures 
to the gullible, the apologists like to blame 
society for creating and nurturing condi- 
tions which they contend cause these devel- 
opments. We hear talk of the ghettos, the 
slums, poverty and unemployment; and we 
are told these conditions sort of justify the 
victims in taking the law into their own 
hands. 

While these conditions are unfortunate, 
the reasoning is faulty. Some of the poorest 
nations in the world have the lowest crime 
rates. It is wrong to say that poor people, 
as a Class, are less honest and more criminal- 
bent than the more affluent. As you know, 
during recent years our government has spent 
billions in building a welfare state and in 
ministering to the needy. Yet, during that 
period, and right up to this moment, the 
crime rate has moved steadily upward. 


CRIME AND THE RACE PROBLEM 


As we search for other explanations of this 
upturn in crime, we are told that the exodus 
of Negro Americans from the rural south, 
deposited in the metropolitan areas, has 
created conditions which lend themselves to 
mob actions, riots, and other forms of law- 
lessness. To be sure, that migration has not 
helped the situation. 

It is quite clear that many of these people 
have been exploited by the rabble-rousers, 
with cries of “Get Whitey,” “Burn, baby, 
burn!” “We shall overcome,” and other equal- 
ly provocative slogans. Carrying grievances, 
real or imagined, to the streets, has been 
aided and abetted not only by some poli- 
ticlans and professional civil rights leaders, 
but also by an array of ministers, do-gooders, 

ded students, and bleeding hearts. 
Even some college professors have joined in 
the act. And Mr. Hoover assures us that 
the Communists have joined in and en- 
couraged these activities. 

We do not like to talk about it, but it is 
a matter of record that our American Negroes, 
as a race, commit a disproportionate share 
of crimes. We do not improve the situation 
by attempting to ignore this fact or trying 
to sweep it under the bed. 

FBI reports show that the arrest rate of 
Negroes is four times the rate for whites. 
Per capita, our colored people, according to 
this same authority, commit 13 times as 
many murders and robberies, and ten times 
as many rapes and aggravated assaults, as 
do the Whites. 

While there are, of course, millions of law- 
abiding Negroes among us who deplore this 
condition, we must face up to the race prob- 
lem as it relates to crime and treat it realis- 
tically. 

W. n, D.C., for example, where 90 
percent of all school students are colored, is 
today one of the most crime-infested spots 
in America. In that city 30,000 crimes were 
committed last year, including 18,500 where 
sidearms were employed, As an example of 
the magnitude of the problem there, one drug 
chain—the People's Drug Stores—reported 
93 burglaries and robberies in 56 weeks, with 
a loss of $116,000. In one day—last Decem- 
ber 10—45 robberies were reported in the 
District of Columbia. 

SUPREME COURT HAMPERS LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Another cause of the rise in crime has un- 
doubtedly been a series of decisions by the 
Supreme Court in recent years, which make 
the apprehension, trial and conviction of 
criminals more difficult. The rationale of 
these decisions—many of them of the 5-to-4 
variety—is that individual rights of citizens 
must be protected. 

I am convinced the American people are 
getting sick and tired of this business of 
pampering and coddling criminals, where so 
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often we find the Supreme Court, the civil 
righters and the civil liberties crowd 

a big fuss over the so-called “rights” of the 
criminals, but showing so little regard for 
the rights of victims and the decent, law- 
abiding element in our society. 

America has been on a civil rights and 
civil liberties binge too long. It is high time 
we stop, look, and listen. 

The records reveal that there have been 
literally scores of the most desperate crimi- 
nals—murderers, rapists and robbers, who 
have been turned loose on the streets be- 
cause of new and novel requirements im- 
posed in 5-to-4 decisions of Chief Justice 
Warren's Supreme Court. No longer can a 
police officer even question a suspect with- 
out giving him an elaborate warning. Be- 
cause if later the suspect voluntarily con- 
fesses to the crime the confession will be 
thrown out. The Warren court now requires 
that the suspect be told in advance that he 
is entitled to a lawyer before he says a 
word; and if he has no money the Supreme 
Court requires the interrogator to inform 
him that if he desires an attorney, a Judge 
will be found who will appoint a lawyer who 
can be brought to the scene and represent 
the accused during the interrogation. 

The law does not require that. The Con- 
stitution does not require it. But now the 
Supreme Court has in effect made a law 
that does require it. The Constitution sim- 
ply guarantees the right of counsel “in all 
criminal prosecutions.” 

Thus, you can imagine the priceless time 
that is wasted before a responsible investi- 
gation can even be launched after the com- 
mission of a most heinous crime, and all be- 
cause of a technicality invented by the Su- 
preme Court. Without complying in minute 
detail with several court-imposed require- 
ments which must precede an interrogation, 
there is a risk that even though the crime 
is solved, all will be in vain and the court 
will order the guilty man turned loose. 

And the Supreme Court has handed down 
a half dozen other landmark decisions which 
shackle officers and add to the difficulties of 
apprehension and conviction of guilty men. 


IS REFUSAL TO SEAT ADAM POWELL A TURNING 
POINT? 


Now, what is the outlook for the future? 
Some observers like to think of the refusal 
by the House to seat Adam Powell, by a 3 
to 1 majority, as a possible turning point 
away from the practice of coddling, where 
this nation heads back to law and order 
and decency once again. Let us hope so. 

But, to dim this prospect, we hear ominous 
cries of revenge from practically every Negro 
civil rights leader in the country.. And there 
is reason to be concerned that this hysteri- 
cal resentment on the part of these rabble- 
rousers may trigger another round of law- 
lessness. 

Martin Luther King, for example, has con- 
demned the treatment of Powell as an attack 
against Negroes in general. Such radical 
leaders as Stokely Carmichael and Floyd 
McKissick, whose preachments often bespeak 
anarchy, flew to Powell’s hideaway in Bimini 
to embrace the ex-Congressman and threaten 
dire consequences if the Congress does not 
clear the record of their hero. 

Elsewhere, in New York, the United Council 
of Harlem Organizations, made up of 87 civil 
rights groups in the area, held a meeting to 
denounce the House action. Refusal to seat 
Powell was there branded as an insult to 
every Negro voter in America. 

A mammoth three-hour pro-Powell rally 
in the latter’s Harlem church, according to 
the press, witnessed the refusal of many to 
stand at the playing of the Star Spangled 
Banner; and when the meeting concluded 
with the National Anthem, the audience 
unanimously booed, the press reported. 

Now these and other tragic displays re- 
veal the practice of racism at Its very worst. 
And by this America is warned of the pres- 
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ence in our midst of a widespread indiffer- 
ence to and defiance of law and order among 
a segment of our people. 

This treatment of Powell as a Negro hero, 
who can do no wrong, ignores the fact that 
Harlem’s ex-Congressman flatly refused last 
month to answer questions put to him by 
an investigating committee concerning the 
misappropriation of upwards of $%46,000— 
perhaps more, the criminal aspects of which 
are now being investigated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

In view of this documented record, Powell’s 
followers are in effect insisting that since 
their Harlem hero is a Negro (and for no 
other reason), he should be absolved of any 
liability for his repeated acts of misconduct. 

Let us hope that the responsible Negroes 
in this country will not be misled or inflamed 
by the false and completely absurd charge 
by the demagogues that racism had anything 
whatever to do with what happened to Adam 
Powell. 

Getting back to my original theme—and 
for that matter my entire discussion has 
related to crime—let us brace ourselves for 
the great challenges ahead. Every commu- 
nity in America is a battleground in which 
the war on crime must be waged. 

Let us resolve that the coddling and pam- 
pering of the criminals must stop. Let us 
insist upon more certain and more adequate 
punishment for the guilty. We must resolve 
to cooperate with and assist our peace offi- 
cers in the discharge of their duties. The 
criminal always has the advantage. It is he 
who chooses the time, the place, and the 
witnesses, for every lawless act he commits. 
There is much the Congress can do, and there 
is much our state legislatures can do, in 
closing the loopholes and, where possible, cor- 
recting the blunders of the Supreme Court. 

J. Edgar Hoover put it this way: 

“Let the hoodlum, the demagogue, and 
the exponent of anarchy know that the great, 
quiet power of this Nation lies in her law- 
abiding citizens, and they will stomach no 
more. Thechoiceis ours. The time is now.” 


Arkansas Basin Association Meets 
Again in Tulsa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years it has been my pleasure to 
visit Tulsa for the annual conventions 
of the Arkansas Basin Development As- 
sociation. Several hundred persons at- 
tend these meetings, and they come from 
all parts of Oklahoma and from both 
Arkansas and Kansas as well. There are 
more members and guests in attendance 
each year, and I am always impressed 
by the great enthusiasm which is demon- 
strated at these meetings. In fact, it is 
the outstanding support of the people 
of the Arkansas Basin which has been 
instrumental in bringing about the de- 
velopment of the Arkansas River which 
we are now witnessing. 

By next spring, barge traffic will begin 
plying the lower reaches of the river and 
by 1970, we expect coal, grain, chemicals 
and other commodities to start moving 
to and from the several fine ports in 
Oklahoma. No longer will Oklahoma be 
landlocked, and the availability of low- 
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cost water transportation should directly 
benefit both producers and consumers. 
The new waterway will undoubtedly 
generate substantial industrial develop- 
ment in our State, adding new jobs and 
incomes and contributing to general 
economic development. This is the best 
way I know to fight poverty in our region. 

The 1967 convention of the Arkansas 
Basin Development Association was held 
last Friday, March 17, and it was marked 
by repeated expressions of confidence 
in unlimited regional potential and also 
by a tremendous get-up-and-go spirit. 
I was delighted to be able to attend along 
with five of my distinguished colleagues— 
Senator JCHN L. MCCLELLAN of Arkansas 
and Senators A. S. MIKE Monroney and 
Frep R. Harris of Oklahoma and Con- 
gressman PAGE BELCHER of Oklahoma and 
JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT of Arkansas. 
All of us participated in a forum which 
was moderated by Col. Francis J. (Babe) 
Wilson, the association’s executive vice 
president, He was reelected at the 
annual session, incidentally, along with 
all other officers, including Mr. Charles 
B. Gunnaway, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the Flint Steel Corp. in Tulsa, 
who was again chosen as association 
president. 

In a series of resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted, the Arkansas 
Basin Development Association took note 
of two established principles which must 
be preserved if we are to realize the full 
potential afforded by the development 
of the Arkansas River. I would like to 
call to the attention of the Members the 
text of Resolution No. 8: 

The Arkansas Basin Development Asso- 
ciation fully endorses the traditional princi- 
ple of freedom of American waterways and 
is opposed to any form of tax or user charge. 
We further believe that public recreational 
facilities in reservoirs constructed by the 
Federal Government should remain free of 
user charges. We fully concur in the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Mississippi Valley 
Association on these two subjects February 
14, 1967. 


Meeting in Chicago a month ago, the 
Mississippi Valley Association adopted 
the following resolution dealing with the 
recreational facilities: 

COSTS OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 

The inadequacy of present recreational 
facilities to meet the demands of the vaca- 
tioning public requires accelerated programs 
for recreational facilities on all reservoirs. 
Reasonable recreational berefits are and 
should be an important consideration in the 
justification of water resource development 
projects. When recreational facilities at- 
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tract visitors from a wide area, their cost 
should be primarily Federal. 

Any interpretation of the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act of 1965 should con- 
tinue to recognize as a federal responsibility, 
those recreational facilities in projects au- 
thorized prior to the passage of the Act. 


In testimony before the House Public 
Works Committee last spring, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association supported 
legislation prohibiting the charging of 
entrance fees to reservoir areas at Corps 
of Engineers reservoirs. The associa- 
tion stated on this occasion that most of 
the Corps reservoirs were approved 
without recreation being an assignable 
benefit or cost, indicating that the pri- 
mary benefits were sufficient to permit 
authorization and construction. To as- 
sess entrance fees at these reservoirs now 
and hereafter would be to break faith 
with the taxpayers by contradicting the 
agreements between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the local interests entered into 
prior to construction of the reservoirs.” 

The resolution adopted by the Arkan- 
sas Basin Development Association last 
week also referred to its strong opposi- 
tion to any form of user tax or toll on 
barge transportation. Reference was 
made to the resolution on this subject 
which was adopted by the Mississippi 
Valley. Association last month, which is 
as follows: 

OPPOSITION TO THE TOLLS AND USER CHARGES 

We earnestly support the principle—em- 
bedded so firmly in our history, laws and eco- 
nomic fibre—of toll-free navigation on the 
Nation’s waterways. The wisdom and fore- 
sight of our Founding Fathers and the 
statesmen who have preserved this policy for 
the past 180 years has even greater weight 
today when we survey the needs of our com- 
plex society and the ever-increasing demands 
of future years. 

Of particular concern to the Mississippi 
Valley Association is the fact that waterway 
tolls or user charges would restrain multiple- 
purpose water resource development. The 
dollars-and-cents value of navigation—as 
part of multiple-purpose projects—is fre- 
quently the factor which makes the entire 
program economically feasible. Such a dis- 
criminatory tax on navigation would, in fact, 
be a barrier to essential multiple-purpose 
water resource projects which include such 
diverse benefits as flood control, water sup- 
ply, recreation, irrigation, pollution abate- 
ment, hydroelectric power, conservation, and 
other meritorious features. 

We are also alarmed because waterway 
tolls or user taxes at cost- recovery levels 
would have grave national, and even global, 
repercussions, Waterway tolls would ulti- 
mately bring about destruction of at least 
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down in industrial expansion and even cur- 
tailment of present production, substantial 
increases in transportation costs forcing con- 
sumer prices upwards and generating other 
inflationary pressures, the undermining of 
our national defense and space programs, 
damage to America’s competitive position in 
world markets, further aggravation of our 
balance-of-payments deficit, and more un- 
employment and associated welfare costs— 
imperiling America’s ability to produce suffi- 
cient foodstuffs to meet domestic needs, 
stifling our program of helping to feed starv- 
ing multitudes abroad, and adding to fed- 
eral expenditures while depleting federal 
revenues, 

In essence, we do not believe waterway 
users should be singled out and made to 
pay the Government for the right to navi- 
gate our rivers and waterways. The availa- 
bility of low-cost water transportation serves 
to enhance the economy of the entire Na- 
tion, and the public-at-large is really the 
chief beneficiary of these waterway develop- 
ments. We believe, as does the National 
Waterways Conference, that if it is in the 
public interest to build and improve water- 
ways, then it should be in the public interest 
to use these waterways. We support the 
Conference’s efforts to preserve the estab- 
lished, toll-free waterway system and prevent 
the enactment of waterway tolls or user 
charges in any form or in any amount. We, 
therefore, implore the Congress to reject any 
and all proposals for the imposition of tolls, 
user charges, or toll-equivalent taxes on U.S. 
waterways. 


Both the Arkansas Basin Association 
and the Mississippi Valley Association 
work closely, it should be pointed out, 
with the National Waterways Confer- 
ence, Inc., and other waterway organi- 
zations in fighting proposals to levy tolls 
or user charges on shallow-draft com- 
merce. If you once allow fees or charges 
to be collected for the privilege of run- 
ning a motorboat on the lakes of water- 
ways, you have provided the opening 
wedge for charges to be made on barges 
and commercial craft. Low cost of serv- 
ice is the only inherent advantage of 
barge transportation and it would be 
destroyed by cost-recovery tolls or user 
charges. 

Supporters of the Arkansas River de- 
velopment program have a big stake in 
this fight. If user charges should be 
imposed on barges and towboats, we 
could find ourselves in the position of 
having a first-class waterway reaching 
into our area but carrying little com- 
merce. User charges could completely 
wipe away the transportation benefits of 
the Arkansas River project and thus hold 
back the eccnomic development of Okla- 
homa and the surrounding area for many 


one-half the current barge traffic, a slow- decades. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 23, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another, even as I have loved you.— 
John 15:12. 

O Thou, who art the source of every 
noble impulse and the goal of every 
worthy aspiration, we bow in Thy pres- 
ence this holy day of sacred meaning, 
praying that humbly and sincerely we 


may receive Thy spirit anew into our all- 
too-human hearts. Grant that in the 
midst of troubled times and demanding 
duties we may be sustained by Thy pres- 
ence, supported by Thy grace, and 
strengthened by Thy spirit. 

Lead us into the fellowship of those, 
who in an upper room, heard Thy voice 
speaking to them and responding found 
in Thee new life, new light, and new 
ove. 

Inspire us with the assurance that 
Thou art with us, and may our faith in 
Thee give us confidence to face this day 
with courage and to live through these 
holy days with good will. May we be 


forgiven as we forgive and may we love 
as we ought to love. In us and in all 
men may Thy name be glorified. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


DAIRY IMPORT QUOTA BILL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 


at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, as Con- 
gressman for a rural area with a large 
number of dairy farmers, I am today 
joining with some 50 of our colleagues 
in sponsoring legislation to correct a 
growing problem—that of excessive im- 
portation of dairy products in circum- 
vention of dairy import quotas es- 
tablished under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

It was not so many years ago, Mr. 
Speaker, that a majority of our citizens 
toiled on our farmlands. Today, with 
reduced numbers, our farmers have be- 
come more efficient and more produc- 
tive—and they have continued to be 
among the most industrious of all of our 
citizens. They have recognized neither 
the 40-hour week nor the coffee break, 
neither sick leave nor pension, and they 
draw no regular or certain paycheck. 
Now, only 7 percent of our people work 
on farms in order to provide the Nation 
and much of the world with food. The 
Nation enjoys unprecedented prosperity, 
and yet many of our farm families do 
not share in this new wealth. 

Congress has recognized these facts 
in many of its past enactments. One of 
these was section 22 added to the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Act in 1935. The 
section provides that the President might 
restrict imports of agricultural commod- 
ities when importation was interfering 
with the effectiveness of other agricul- 
tural programs. 

Dairy imports had been controlled 
since during World War II, and in July 
1953 the President shifted these controls 
to section 22 under proclamation 3019. 
But because of the definitions of prod- 
ucts adopted by the executive branch, 
only slight modifications of products 
were required to free them technically 
from the importation quotas. 

Importation has never stayed within 
the quotas, but in years past it had not 
gone to extreme levels, and changes were 
sought within the framework of section 
22. Yet these changes have taken so 
long to effect, that by the time new prod- 
uct definitions have been adopted, prod- 
ucts to circumvent the new definitions 
are already in production in foreign 
plants. 

Then in 1965, while importation quotas 
remained at the equivalent of 189 mil- 
lion pounds of milk, the United States 
imported 900 million pounds equivalent. 
In 1966, the figure jumped to 2.6 billion 
pounds, and in 1967 it is expected to ex- 
ceed 3.5 billion pounds. Some of these 
products have been sold here at as little 
as 20 cents a pound when support levels 
in the nations involved were as high as 
65 or 70 cents per pound. 

This excessive importation has created 
a situation in which American dairymen 
have not been able to take advantage of 
a market which might allow their prices 
to approach parity. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation I am in- 
troducing would give protection against 
these quota invasions. It would provide 
an opportunity for our dairymen to com- 
pete fairly in the marketplace and to 
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enjoy, hopefully, a more favorable mar- 
ket, and thus a fairer share of our Na- 
tion’s consumer wealth. 


EAST ST. LOUIS EXPERIMENT 
MAKES HIGHER EDUCATION 
MEANINGFUL TO YOUTH FROM 
POVERTY AREAS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIZE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
an interesting effort to bring the benefits 
of a college education to young people 
from poverty areas—and thereby benefit 
society in general—was described re- 
cently in a Washington Evening Star 
story which I want to call to the attention 
of the House. 

Reporter John Mathews tells the story 
or the experiment in higher education 
now going on at the East St. Louis Cen- 
ter of Southern Illinois University. It 
is an effort to make higher education 
meaningful and relevant to young people 
from the slums who might otherwise ac- 
cept the bleak prospects of their en- 
vironment. 

This is part of the Nation’s antipoverty 
effort and while the role of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is buried deeper 
than is customary in critical stories, OEO 
deserves congratulations for its support 
of this innovative and exploratory ef- 
fort. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the article 
at this point in the RECORD: 

COLLEGE WITHIN COLLEGE BRINGS MOTIVATION 
TO DEPRIVED 
(By John Mathews) 

East Sr. Lours, ILL.—* * * East St. Louis 
sits in another state across the muddy Missis- 
sippi from vibrant St. Louis with its massive 
Gateway Arch and its new waterfront of 
high rent apartment buildings. 

* . * * . 

It has inherited the standard litany of cen- 
tral city problems—unemployment, marginal 
income, the flight of industry, high welfare 
rolls and poor education. 

In this urban bleakness, a small group of 
unconventional higher education to includ- 
ing alumni from Washington’s antipoverty 
agency, have created an unusual “college 
within a college” for students from the slums. 

“Most colleges put the burden of change 
on the student who must become motivated 
for college and must improve himself,” said 
Hyman Frankel, director of the project with 
the low key name, Experiment in Higher Ed- 
ucation. “We are trying to redress the bal- 
ance,” he said, “and put the burden on the 
institution to make higher education mean- 
ingful and relevant to the student.” 

Frankel and his associates have developed 
a program—‘“It really swings,” said a stu- 
dent—that assumes standard tests and high 
school performance are not adequate for 
measuring the college potential of students 
from the slums. 

Taking 96 students, most of whom do not 
have the paper qualifications to get into col- 
lege, the program, based at the East St. Louis 
center of Southern Illinois University, is at- 
tempting to bring students in two years up 
to the level of an average college junior. 
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Teaching machines and pi ed in- 
struction are used to make up deficiencies in 
basic reading, math and science skills. 
Courses are designed to relate to one another 
as well as to the real world beyond the college 
door. Student jobs in the community are 
tied to course work. 

And, a new position of teacher-counselor 
has been created to keep a close check on 
student progress and problems. The coun- 
selors, each in charge of 10 students, in- 
cluding two graduates of state penitentiaries 
and a couple of dropouts. 

“We have made our mistakes and we have 
had to make some changes,” said Donald M. 
Henderson, a sociologist who is the assistant 
project director, “but we believe the basic 
idea is a sound one.” 

Henderson feels the program has meaning 
for any urban college with students from 
poverty backgrounds. Throughout the coun- 
try dropout rates from college of poverty 
youth are phenomenal. At the East St. Louis 
center, about 90 percent of students from 
poverty backgrounds drop out from the 
standard program. 

The East St. Louis project, which began 
last fall has so far shunned publicity, but 
is drawing inquiries and visits from other 
colleges, including several from the District. 
Frankel is hopeful that the project approach 
could be tried by an existing college in the 
District or by the new public college now 
being planned. 

The U.S. Office of Education is examining 
the approach as a possible model for use in 
predominantly Negro colleges in the South. 
A paper on the project will be given in Wash- 
ington this week at the annual meeting of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association. 

The free-wheeling, non-doctrinaire ap- 
proach of the program is probably best il- 
lustrated by a late afternoon faculty meet- 
ing conducted in the office of Edward W. 
Crosby, who is in charge of curriculum. 
Crosby, a Negro, left a tenure position as a 
professor of German at a predominantly 
white college near Cleveland to join the 
project. 

At the faculty meeting Henderson and 
Frankel, both of whom worked previously in 
the District’s anti-poverty agency, clashed 
on the question of whether to flunk out stu- 
dents who are not keeping up or making the 
effort. Frankel's decision was, “We won't 
drop out anyone until the end of summer, 
because at this point we assume that we 
have bombed and not the student.” 

The faculty meeting, which included sev- 
eral professors from Southern Illinois who 
teach courses in the project, decided to de- 
part from regular practice by teaching an 
anthropology course in less than the required 
four hours a week. The faculty also decided 
that a senior college math major, under 
supervision of a full professor, could teach 
an introductory math course. A proficiency 
test will be given at the end of the course to 
demonstrate student performance and 
teacher effectiveness. 


FIRST TO ADMIT 


Crosby, the curriculum director, is the first 
to admit that the project’s curriculum ob- 
jectives do not yet live up to their paper 
billing. The aim—partially achieved—is to 
have an integrated curriculum with each 
part relating to another. 

Before entering the regular course pro- 
gram, students went through a series of pro- 

ed courses in basic subjects. Each 
student spent several hours a day in his own 
private cubicle getting through different ley- 
els of the self-correcting courses. Addi- 
tional programmed instruction is tied to the 
ar course program or is prescribed for 
students needing extra work. 

The usual course program includes: verbal 
studies, German, history, math and the com- 
munity, a combination of anthropology and 
sociology. German, for instance, is designed 
not only as a foreign language course, but 
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also as a course that will aid 
pronunciation and grammar in both English 
and the foreign tongue. 

While the courses largely are not meshed 
together to the extent the project envisages, 
student-counselor sessions provide an unu- 
sual method for following up course work. 
In one session, for example, the counselor 
and the students are constructing an outline 
for a history course unit which serves as an 
example of how to study for a test. 

In another, students are discussing the 
draft in preparation for a televised talk each 
student will give. The talk will then be 
played back and examined critically by the 
student and his counselor for content, orga- 
nization and delivery, including pronouncia- 
tion. 

SUMS UP SPIRIT 


Willie Robinson, a teacher-counselor who 
worked previously as a research associate 
with UPO in the District, summed up the 
unusual group spirit created in the counsel- 
ing sessions: 

Take these three cats, for instance. When 
they got here they were on a joy ride, but 
now there’s some sort of academic compe- 
tition going on between them. I'll see one 
of them and say, ‘Hey, man, what happened? 
Your buddy got that paper in yesterday.’ 
And, before you know it the other one will 
shape up.” 

Another essential part of the program is 
the after-school job. After init. al difficulties, 
the project is getting students into the local 
public schools as tutors for younger students, 
into neighborhood poverty, welfare and 
health programs as aides to professionals. 
Students have been paid to recruit other 
students and plans call for using project 
students to conduct neighborhood surveys 
for the East St. Louis model city grant pro- 
gram. 

Students make up to $20 a week in after- 
school work. The university has granted all 
the students tuition scholarships. A grant 
of $214,000 from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, the federal antipoverty agency, 
plus some $80,000 in services and facilities 
from Southern Illinois University cover proj- 
ect costs. 

“THAT MONSTER” 


The final answers to the East St. Louis 
project won’t be in until students graduate 
from the project and face, either at Southern 
Illinois University or another institution, a 
regular college campus, which Henderson 
calls “that monster where nobody gives a 
damn about how creative you are, but just 
that you put a comma in the right place.” 

With only a handful of dropouts so far, 
the project officials think they are on the way 
to demonstrating that so-called disadvan- 
taged” students aspire to college, and re- 
spond if they get some extra support and the 
program makes sense. 

John Brooks, student council president, 
wrote a memo recently to his fellow students 
that seems to sum up the general attitude 
about the project. It read, in part: 

"If anyone said anything derogatory about 
this program, I feel that all of you would 
take it as an insult. We are all part of this 
program ... We, the culturally deprived, 
financially disabled underachievers of today 
are destined to be the leaders of tomorrow.” 


THE VITAL UNANSWERED QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT DETAILS OF PRO- 
POSED NEW TREATY WITH 
PANAMA FOR THE EXISTING 
PANAMA CANAL 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 


There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 24, 1965, the President issued 
a statement on the Panama Canal to 
the effect that the treaty which has 
governed the relationship between the 
U.S. Government and the Republic of 
Panama since 1903 would be abrogated. 
He also announced plans for a new 
treaty, which would effectively recognize 
Panama’s sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and provide for that nation’s politi- 
cal, economic and social integration of 
the canal operation. 

My Subcommittee on the Panama 
Canal has been given a confidential 
briefing on the subject on a number of 
occasions, the latest of which was on 
February 28 of this year. I was, there- 
fore, amazed to see the same presumably 
confidential material printed in the 
March 27, 1967, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. In view of the apparent 
release of this information to the mag- 
azine, I do not feel this information is 
very confidential any longer. 

WOULD WE MERELY MOVE PANAMANIAN SLUMS 
INTO THE CANAL ZONE? 

The clear and concise press account 
of the situation poses many problems for 
the United States. It shows the attrac- 
tive housing in the zone, as contrasted 
with the hovels on the Republic side of 
the fence. Our experience leads us to 
believe that the removal of the so-called 
fence—which in fact is symbolic rather 
than actual—will cause the slums to 
move into the zone rather than the zone 
living conditions to replace the slums. 
We have reason to fear this. 

Under the 1955 treaty, the United 
States gave Panama some $25 million in 
real estate located outside the zone. 
Among the properties transferred were 
a hospital, a school, a hotel, and a num- 
ber of attractive and well-kept houses— 
on the Atlantic side. Within 3 years the 
hospital was a ruin with most of its 
windows broken; I cannot speak of the 
interior, but from what could be ob- 
served from the street, it had been van- 
dalized. The school and the hotel were 
in about the same condition. As for the 
houses, they had been gutted and were 
totally unfit for habitation by even the 
poor families existing in sheet iron 
shanties a short distance away. 

DANGER TO GOOD LIVING STANDARDS OF PANA- 
MANIANS EMPLOYED IN CANAL ZONE 

From the evidence at hand, it does not 
appear that any future generosity in the 
form of the proposed treaty will benefit 
Panama to any greater extent. It will 
only serve to eliminate the example of 
better living furnished by the area of 
the zone and its thousands of Pana- 
manian employees who work and live in 
the zone and who are paid decent wages 
in contrast to the pittances paid in the 
Republic of Panama by the very people 
who cry out the loudest against the 
United States. Our greatest fear is that 
the new order will just not work for 
Panama—wages will be reduced and 
there will be no lasting benefit to the 
Republic as a whole, nor even temporary 
benefit to the vast majority of its people. 

There appears to be a great lack of 
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responsibility among those who control 
the destinies of the country and a com- 
plete disregard of the plight in which the 
people find themselves: inadequate edu- 
cation, roads and living quarters. 

CAN’T EVEN COLLECT THE GARBAGE EFFECTIVELY 

Even the elemental responsibility of 
garbage removal in Panama, the largest 
city, is not adequately coped with. Prior 
to 1955, the zone performed the necessary 
work of sanitation in the cities, but under 
the treaty of that year Panama de- 
manded and received the right to collect 
its own waste. A cursory reading of the 
local press indicates how little attention 
was paid to the problem, and it appears 
that good luck rather than good judg- 
ment has been the only factor preventing 
large-scale epidemics. 

These problems are serious—not only 
for the United States in its efforts to 
provide a free and open waterway for 
the use of the world, but for the people 
of Panama, who have been led to believe 
that elimination of the United States as 
the major factor in the operation of the 
canal will solve all of their problems. 
We who have followed the situation for 
many years know that it is serious, and 
it is my hope that those who feel our 
concern will write to their own Senators 
and to the Senators of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee who will have the re- 
sponsibility of approving the proposed 
treaty, and to the President. 

The proposed new treaty is based on 
the assumption that Panama will assume 
equal responsibility for the administra- 
tion, management, and operation of the 
canal. But I am convinced that the 
Republic of Panama has neither the de- 
sire nor the ability to shoulder such a 
responsibility. 

PANAMA’S FAILURE TO RAISE LIVING STANDARDS 
FOR ITS PEOPLE 

My conviction is based on my experi- 
ence as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Panama Canal of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles, on personal observations made dur- 
ing trips to the Canal Zone, and on the 
knowledge that the complex canal op- 
eration cannot be sustained in an atmos- 
phere of political, economical, and soci- 
ological instability. 

Ruled by a selfish minority, the Repub- 
lic of Panama—because of its profitable 
association with the United States and 
the Canal Zone—has enjoyed a more lu- 
crative revenue than any neighboring 
nation in Latin America; yet, despite 
such monetary advantages, it has refused 
to promote other economic development, 
or to better the appalling conditions of 
14% million of its people, who are forced 
to subsist on starvation wages. 

Instead of attempting to develop the 
potential natural and industrial re- 
sources within its boundaries, so as to 
ultimately render an economic stability 
independent of the canal, the ruling oli- 
garchy continues to rely on the Canal 
Zone as its primary source of revenue, 
and continues to cry for complete control 
of the waterway. 

UNITED STATES HAS KEPT ITS COMMITMENTS TO 
WORLD SHIPPING 

Even if such control were realized, the 

canal operation could not provide suffi- 
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cient income for the Panamanian masses 
or effectively raise their standard of liv- 
ing. The canal operation and auxiliary 
facilities supporting the canal require a 
total of 15,000 employees; 11,000 of these 
are Panamanians, and the remaining 
4,000 are Americans. Replacing the 
Americans could provide an additional 
4,000 jobs, but would still leave a balance 
of approximately 142 million under- 
privileged Panamanians,. 

The continued successful operation of 
the canal is vitally important to world 
trade. Ever since the original treaty in 
1850, the obligation of the United States 
to maintain a free and open waterway 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
has been recognized, and our commit- 
ment in this respect has been fully and 
fairly carried out. Tolls have remained 
at a reasonable level, ships have transited 
expeditiously, and the commercial inter- 
ests of the world have had no occasion 
to complain of our stewardship. 

However, over the years both the size 
and number of ships utilizing the canal 
have increased, and there is no reason to 
believe that this trend will not continue. 
While it is almost certain that the canal 
will be able to handle traffic efficiently 
for the next 30 years, sight must not be 
lost of the fact that the ability to handle 
a continued increase in traffic depends 
not only on improvements in the canal 
itself, but upon the maintenance of an 
efficient work force. 

A HIGHLY COMPLEX ENGINEERING INSTALLATION 

A visit to the canal is enough to con- 
vince anyone that this is a complex in- 
stallation, requiring a high degree of 
skill, concentration, and coordination of 
personnel, such as exhibited by lock 
tenders, pilots, and other key employees. 
The current atmosphere of doubt and 
uncertainty over proposed changes is 
enough to cause anxiety over the contin- 
uation of an efficient and safe operation; 
and the resultant chaos which could de- 
velop in event of a takeover by the Re- 
public of Panama is even more frightful 
to comprehend. 

It should be pointed out that any de- 
lays in transiting or any slowdown in ship 
handling has a cumulative effect—today 
one ship is delayed, tomorrow it would 
be two and the day after three—until a 
hopeless congestion is created. To even 
permit the possibility of such a situation 
violates the obligation which we have 
assumed toward world commerce to han- 
dle ships expeditiously. 

It has also been indicated that a toll 
increase of substantial proportions would 
probably result from the new treaty. I 
personally feel that such an increase 
could have damaging repercussions on 
commerce in the canal, although there 
are conflicting opinions on this potential 
reaction. Regardless of the ultimate ef- 
fect of a toll increase on canal traffic, 
one thing is certain: the American tax- 
payer and businessman would eventually 
be the one to pay most of the increased 
cost incurred. 


SEVENTY PERCENT OF CARGOES TO OR FROM THIS 
COUNTRY 


At the present time, almost 70 percent 
of the cargoes transiting the canal are 
either bound from or destined to United 
States shores. In addition, U.S.-subsi- 
dized steamship lines maintain a variety 
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of important services and routes to South 
America. The economies of these Latin 
nations would be seriously affected by 
the inevitable increase in freight rates 
which would follow toll increases. Some 
studies maintain that the number of 
ships using the canal would not be re- 
duced by the imposition of large toll in- 
creases. Other studies concluded that 
toll increases of any magnitude will re- 
tard the growth of traffic. But which- 
ever theory is proven to be true, the fact 
remains that the American taxpayer and 
his counterpart in South America would 
be subjected to higher costs. I submit 
that such penalties are unfair and un- 
justified. 

The canal is not now, nor has it ever 
been, a profitmaking institution, and 
the United States still has a large invest- 
ment there. The current tolls are 
sufficient, however, to meet all operating 
expenses of the waterway and still leave 
a small excess, which is pumped back 
into improvement of the canal. 

WHAT ABOUT LEGALITY OF EXPROPRIATION? 


Another aspect of the situation that 
merits careful consideration is the fact 
that the transfer of the canal from the 
U.S. Government exposes it to expropria- 
tion by the Republic of Panama. Once 
our sovereign interest is surrendered, the 
canal operation is no different from that 
of any other local enterprise located in 
foreign countries; it is an established 
rule in international law that an un- 
qualified right exists to expropriate 
property within a sovereign’s jurisdiction 
upon reasonable payment. We have only 
to look at the Suez situation to see the 
manner in which this operates. If that 
were done by the Republic of Panama, all 
control over the canal would be lost by 
the United States and it would be unable 
to fulfill its treaty obligations to main- 
tain full and free transit at reasonable 
rates. 

I submit that the results of such a new 
treaty would not only harm the United 
States and world commerce, but would 
afford no increased benefits to the Re- 
public of Panama. Unfortunately, that 
Republic has always assumed that the 
canal is a cow conveniently located in 
its territory that can be milked indefi- 
nitely. Unhappily, efforts of the United 
States to improve the lot of the masses 
of Panamanian people have been 
thwarted by the oligarchy in control and 
there is no reason to believe that any 
additional income from the canal will 
change this situation. Rather, it should 
be kept in mind that the present canal 
has a limited future and that the con- 
struction of a new canal will be at a re- 
mote location either at Panama or Co- 
lombia, both of which are now being ex- 
plored. When that happens, Panama 
will be in the unhappy position of wit- 
nessing the death of the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. 

WE MUST CONTINUE TO STAND READY TO HELP 
PANAMA TO DEVELOP ALL ITS RESOURCES 


Instead of placing complete depend- 
ence on the canal as a source of income, 
the Republic would be far better advised 
to concentrate on its natural resources 
in agriculture, minerals and labor of its 
people to build up its exports. Unhap- 
pily, efforts to encourage this course 
have met with serious resistance in the 
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Republic and I fear that renewed at- 
tempts to achieve this will be equally 
fruitless. 

For the many reasons given above, I 
am greatly concerned over the course 
embarked upon by the State Depart- 
ment and I am hopeful that the people 
and the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress will examine any proposed treaty 
with extreme care—to the end that we 
may maintain our obligation both to 
ourselves, to our employees in the zone 
and to the world, and to maintain the 
canal as an efficient means of travel be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Finally, I would like to point out that 
negotiations for a new treaty—which 
would replace the treaty of 1903—pose 
many unanswered questions, and these 
questions must be answered before the 
treaty is written in final form. 

THE VITAL UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Some of these are: 

First. What discussion has there been 
regarding maintenance of existing pay 
scales and benefit levels for American 
employees who might continue to work 
for the canal? 

Second. There are many auxiliary fa- 
cilities in the zone, such as commis- 
saries, bakeries, theaters, bowling alleys, 
and so forth. It is common knowledge 
that Panamanians working for these 
service facilities, at the American rate 
of pay, will lose their jobs if the Repub- 
lic of Panama takes over, because these 
services would be operated by private in- 
dividuals. This has been openly stated 
to the employees by Panamanian Gov- 
ernment officials, who said the workers 
would be replaced by employees under 
the Panamanian rate of pay, who will be 
hired by the private operators of the 
present zone facilities. How will this 
help the economy of Panama or the 
standard of living? 

Third. How will American-owned 
housing, in what is now known as the 
Canal Zone, be allocated? 

Fourth. What discussion, if any, has 
been held with regard to maintenance of 
reasonable tolls? To what extent are 
tolls likely to be increased? 


QUESTION OF LEGAL STATUS OF NEW AUTHORITY 


Fifth. What would be the legal status 
of the new authority, or organization, 
which would supervise operation of the 
canal? Would it be a Panamanian 
corporation? And if so, to what extent 
would the Republic of Panama have the 
right to control its affairs? 

Both by law and by treaty a number of 
positions held by the Americans in the 
zone are classified as security positions. 
It may well be that the changed condi- 
tions under which such employees will 
live and operate will induce them to leave 
and replacements would be difficult to 
find. If this is not to happen, these 
additional questions must be answered: 

Sixth. What, if any, arrangement has 
been made or will be made to assure an 
adequate and safe supply of foods at 
reasonable prices to the employees? 

Seventh. Has there been any dis- 
cussion on how to conduct inspections of 
meat and milk? 

Eighth. How far has the plan to es- 
tablish a dual court system been de- 
veloped? And is it not a fact that extra- 
territorial rights have been abandoned 
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throughout the world? If so, how could 
they be effective in the Republic of 
Panama? 

Ninth. What benefit will this new 
treaty be to the people of Panama? 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal charged with legisla- 
tive responsibility for the efficiency, 
maintenance and operation of the canal, 
I ask on behalf of my subcommittee, all 
Members of Congress and the people of 
the United States, that these questions be 
answered by our treaty negotiators. The 
people of the United States must be satis- 
fied before an irrevocable and irremedi- 
able step is taken. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE URGED 
TO STOP PROTECTING LOAN 
SHARKS 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a year ago, the Department of De- 
fense issued a directive, Personal Com- 
mercial Affairs,” which sets guidelines 
for commercial firms selling to individual 
servicemen on credit. 

The directive establishes criteria which 
the businesses must meet before the mili- 
tary will provide assistance to the busi- 
nessman in collecting a past-due debt. 
The directive was the direct result of 
the work of the Domestic Finance Sub- 
committee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee in its investigation 
of abuses of servicemen’s trust in credit 
transactions. 

On May 9 of last year, I addressed this 
body on the subject of the Department 
of Defense directive. At that time I 
pointed out that the directive contained 
a “zlaring loophole” that would work 
against the serviceman, rather than af- 
ford him protection from sharp-practice 
operators. Basically, the directive seeks 
to have credit extenders make full dis- 
closure of all credit terms of the contract 
at the time the deal is made. It asks 
that such items as the true annual in- 
terest rate and all other charges be in- 
cluded on an easy-to-understand form 
and that a copy of this form be given to 
the serviceman. The directive requires 
that all banks and credit unions operat- 
ing on military installations provide such 
information, but only suggests that other 
credit extenders meet the provisions. 
The purpose of this section was to make 
certain that the serviceman had full in- 
formation about the credit transaction 
that he was about to enter into and to 
enable a serviceman to better evaluate 
the cost of competing credit offers. 

Now we see the loophole. Credit ex- 
tenders who do not fill in the “full dis- 
closure” section at the time they make 
the loan are not barred from obtaining 
military assistance if the serviceman runs 
into difficulty in paying the debt. An- 
other provision of the directive provides 
that the credit extender can gain mili- 
tary assistance if he fills in the full dis- 
closure portion of the form at the time 
he seeks the assistance. Thus, a credit 
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extender who might not want to tell a 
serviceman that he is being charged 30 
or 40 percent for a loan, could seek mili- 
tary assistance in collecting this exorbi- 
tant interest rate solely by telling mili- 
tary officials that he had charged such 
arate. The directive does not even re- 
quire that a copy of the disclosure form 
filled in at the time that assistance is 
sought be sent to the serviceman. 

In referring to this highly unfair situ- 
ation last May, I stated: 

How can the Department of Defense call 
this section full disclosure” if no disclosure 
is made at the time of the transaction? 


I added: 

It has come to my attention that not all 
credit extenders plan to fill in the full dis- 
closure section at the time of the transaction 
but will be quick to fill out the necessary 
documents when they want help in collect- 
ing the loan. This procedure may be of 
great benefit to the credit extender but will 
offer little in the way of assistance to the 
serviceman, 


At that time I urged the Department 
of Defense to close the loophole so that 
servicemen could gain full protection 
from the full disclosure clause. I even 
suggested that an exemption be placed in 
the directive for loans made to service- 
men prior to their service with the 
Armed Forces. 

The Department of Defense did not 
take my suggestion, but published the 
directive complete with loophole. 

In a short time, a study will be pub- 
lished by the Department of Family Eco- 
nomics, Kansas State University, en- 
titled “Effect of Department of Defense 
Directive No. 1344.7 on Creditors Border- 
ing Fort Riley.” This report was pre- 
pared by Louise Leonard, an assistant 
instructor, under the direction of Dr. 
Richard L. D. Morse, professor and head 
of the Kansas State University Depart- 
ment of Family Economics. Dr. Morse 
is one of the most knowledgeable acad- 
emicians in this country on consumer 
problems and played an important role 
in bringing about the much-needed De- 
partment of Defense directive. 

The Kansas State University study 
makes one major recommendation: That 
the loophole, which I brought to the 
attention of the Department of Defense 
nearly a year ago, be closed. The uni- 
versity study makes the following recom- 
mendation with regard to the loophole: 

It is recommended that the loophole be 
closed which enables credit grantors to ob- 
tain the assistance of the military in the 
collection of debts from servicemen who 
were not given the full facts about the credit 
at the time the debt was contraced. Only 
credit contracted prior to the serviceman's in- 
duction into the military should be eligible 
for assistance of the DOD in debt collection 
without the credit grantor supplying evi- 
dence of having fully met the borrower's 
right to be informed at the time the credit 
was contracted. 

The Full Disclosure Form was designed to 
give the serviceman information needed to 
make prudent use of credit—to know the 
terms of the credit contract and the cost 
both in dollar amount and annual rate. 
Such information enables the serviceman to 
become self-educated, discourages deceptive 
practices of unscrupulous creditors, and 
alerts conscientious borrowers to avoid un- 
warranted extensions of credit. If the DOD 
contract and Certificate of Compliance are 
negotiated only after the credit is granted 
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and the borrower is obligated, then the ad- 
vantages of full disclosure are lost and the 
Certificate of Compliance becomes merely a 
legalized mechanism for burdening the DOD 
with the collection of bad debts. 


The recommendation is backed up nu- 
merous times during the study. In dis- 
cussing whether or not the directive was 
burdensome upon businessmen, the 
study observes: 

Some may have considered it not bur- 


densome because they have found a conven- 
ient loophole. 


The study adds: 

Another one-tenth of the creditors had 
found a tolerable escape which allowed them 
to adapt the Directive to their own needs. 
They filled out forms only if the service- 
man's credit worthiness was questioned. Or, 
they filled out a Certificate of Compliance 
after the contract was negotiated with the 
serviceman and needed assistance of the 
DOD with collection of the debt. 


Individual interviews contained in the 
study produced the following interesting 
observations: 

One bank said they complied to the stand- 
ards of fairness and filled out a Certificate 
of Compliance only if they needed assistance 
with collection of debts. One finance com- 
pany has the serviceman sign the Certificate 
of Compliance but the full disclosure con- 
tract is not filled out. However, this same 
company says they fill out and send in a Cer- 
tificate of Compliance if they need help in the 
collection of the debt. 


The interviews continue: 

One new car dealer said he shows the serv- 
iceman the standard of fairness and full 
disclosure contract and asks them if they 
would like it worked; if not, they do not fill 
it out. 


There is a certain element in the De- 
partment of Defense which does not be- 
lieve in granting full consurrer protec- 
tion for our servicemen. I van report 
that this group is a minority, and that 
Secretary McNamara and his top assist- 
ants are wholeheartedly in favor of pro- 
tecting servicemen from sharp-practice 
operators. Unfortunately, however, per- 
haps because of the pressure of the Viet- 
nam war, the drafting of directives to 
protect servicemen from consumer 
abuses has been delegated to those who 
are not 100 percent behind the service- 
man. It has already been brought out 
that the Department of Defense con- 
sulted with the general counsel of an as- 
sociation of high interest rate lenders in 
preparing the Personal Commercial Af- 
fairs Directive. 

The time has now clearly come to re- 
write the Personal Commercial Affairs 
Directive so that the servicemen, not the 
loan shark, is protected. 


LEGISLATION TO PREVENT THE DE- 
NIAL OF CORPORATE TAX BENE- 
FITS TO PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise to introduce legislation which has 
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been rendered necessary to correct an 
overzealous exercise of bureaucratic dis- 
cretion. 

I am honored to have as cosponsors of 
this legislation many of my colleagues 
on the Florida delegation who also feel 
as I, that this legislation is needed, and 
have offered their wholehearted support. 
These Members are: Hon. ROBERT SIKES, 
Hon. CHARLES BENNETT, Hon. JAMES 
HALEY, Hon. DANTE FASCELL, Hon. PAUL 
Rocers, Hon. WILLIAM CRAMER, Hon. 
Don Fuqua, and Hon. J. HERBERT BURKE. 

I sincerely appreciate their support 
and would like at this point in the Rec- 
orp to give a brief background into the 
need for such legislation and the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the introduc- 
tion of this legislation. 

For a number of years the Internal 
Revenue Code has stipulated that for in- 
come tax purposes “the term ‘corpora- 
tion’ includes associations.” This lan- 
guage was contained in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1939: 53 Stat. (pt. I) 469 
26 U.S.C. 3797—and was retained in the 
present Internal Revenue Code of 1954— 
26 U.S.C. 7701 (a) (3). In terms of com- 
petence to construe the intent of Con- 
gress, Federal courts normally have not 
been rated as inferior to the Internal 
Revenue Service; and, in several deci- 
sions interpreting this provision ren- 
dered during the 1950’s, Federal courts 
ruled that the words contained in the 
quoted provision of the Internal Revenue 
Code meant precisely what a literal read- 
ing of the terms thereof conveyed. 

Thus, in United States v. Kintner, 216 
F. 2d 418 (1954), a U.S. Court of Appeals 
concluded that when the articles of as- 
sociation of a group of physicians 
provided that the association was to ter- 
minate upon the death of the last sur- 
vivor of the original members, that only 
members were liable to third persons for 
professional misconduct, that the as- 
sociation was to collect for professional 
services rendered and to pay salaries to 
members, who also shared in the associa- 
tion’s profits, social security and with- 
holding taxes, for member-doctors and 
employees, and State and Federal cor- 
poration income taxes, the association, 
for Federal tax purposes, was a corpora- 
tion. The articles of association also 
provided for the establishment of a pen- 
sion plan for the benefit of qualified em- 
ployees, included among whom were the 
physicians who hitherto had functioned 
as a partnership. Meriting emphasis in 
this connection is the fact that this con- 
clusion of the Federal court was reached 
notwithstanding provisions in the laws 
of the State in which this association 
was formed which prohibited the practice 
of medicine by a corporation. 

Five years later, a U.S. district court 
in Galt v. United States 175 F. Supp. 362 
(1959), arrived at identically the same 
conclusion with reference to the Federal 
corporate income tax status of an as- 
sociation of physicians formed in Texas. 
Just as in the preceding case, the laws of 
Texas forbade the practice of medicine 
by a corporation. According to this dis- 
trict court: 

The rights of the parties . . . may be de- 
termined under the elementary principles 
of Justice. . An association couched in 
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similar language to the language of a charter 
of a corporation should be treated for tax 
purposes in the same manner that the cor- 
poration is treated. 


Encouraged by these rulings more 
than half of the States, my own State of 
Florida included—Stat. Ass. (West. 
Supp. 1964) § 261.01—enacted laws de- 
signed to permit licensed practitioners 
to form professional service corpora- 
tions in order that the compensation 
distributed to them through such cor- 
porate entities might be computed for 
Federal income tax purposes as salaried 
income and their participation in retire- 
ment plans expedited. The primary 
object of such professional service cor- 
porations was to further the attempts of 
licensed professional men, principally 
physicians, to obtain for themselves 
Federal tax concessions favorable to 
their enjoyment of pension or bonus 
plans hitherto available only to a few 
ee compensated corporate execu- 

ves. 

Initially, the Internal Revenue Service 
interposed no obstacle to these develop- 
ments—see 1957-2 CB 886; revising 
1956-1 CB 598. Beginning in 1963, 
however, the Internal Revenue Service 
announced that it was contemplating 
the revision of its regulations whereby 
the status of State-chartered profes- 
sional service corporations for Federal 
income tax purposes was to be deter- 
mined. What prompted this endeavor 
on the part of the Service is not readily 
ascertainable; but one fact of signal 
importance should not be overlooked. 
It was not the Congress which sparked 
this predisposition for innovation on the 
part of the Service; for the legislative 
branch had found no occasion to effect 
any alteration of the applicable pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code 
diminishing the scope of the concessions 
available to licensed practitioners who 
had organized professional service cor- 
porations. 

Finally, in 1965, and without any au- 
thorization afforded by statutory amend- 
ment, the Internal Revenue Service re- 
leased a new set of regulations by the 
terms of which most professional service 
corporations no longer would be eligible 
to be viewed as bona fide corporations 
for Federal income tax purposes but 
rather as more nearly akin to partner- 
ships—26 C.F.R. 301.7701-1(c); as 
amended by 30 Red. Reg. 1116 (1965) ; 26 
C.F.R. 301.7701-2; as amended by 30 
Fed. Reg. 1116 (1965). As a conse- 
quence, the income of practitioners de- 
rived from the professional service cor- 
porations with which they had affiliated, 
and which for the calendar years, 1960 to 
1964, had been viewed as salaried income, 
generally was to be treated as the income 
of self-employed persons for the calendar 
years, 1965 and thereafter. 

In view of the willingness of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, during the taxable 
years preceding 1965, to harmonize its 
construction of the Federal income tax 
status of professional service corpora- 
tions with that formulated in the hitherto 
mentioned judicial precedents, it is man- 
ifest that the measure which I now pro- 
pose to introduce will entail no signifi- 
cant, much less controversial, revision 
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of the Internal Revenue Code. Stripped 
of all superfluous phraseology, my bill, 
expressed in language which no tax at- 
torney could misconstrue, succinctly pro- 
vides that professional service corpora- 
tions, for income tax purposes, are to be 
treated in the year 1965 and in succeed- 
ing years as bona fide corporations. In 
short, the result which my measure 
would achieve is the restoration of the 
status quo ante and little more. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge speedy considera- 
tion of this measure before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 


CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE PEPPER IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION TO ES- 
TABLISH AN INTERNATIONAL 
HOME LOAN BANK 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States earlier this 
month sent to Congress a special mes- 
sage outlining a three-point Latin Amer- 
ican assistance program involving a U.S. 
commitment of $1.5 billion over the next 
5 years. Those of us in Congress who 
are familiar with the economic, social, 
and political problems of Latin America 
will applaud the effort of the President 
to try to help in finding solutions to some 
of the difficult and perplexing problems 
of Central and South America. I was 
proud to bring this bill from the Rules 
Committee to the House floor yesterday 
and was honored to be a part of the 
passage of this legislation. 

One area of real need in every metro- 
politan area of Latin America is housing. 
The deplorable slum conditions which 
permeate these nations are a matter of 
continuing concern because they con- 
tribute to a deterioration in human 
values in terms of our Western heritage 
and prevent the full development of these 
nations in an economic sénse. 

In an effort to stimulate housing op- 
erations in Latin America, it has been 
my privilege in the past to sponsor legis- 
lation to establish an International 
Home Loan Bank which would channel 
funds from savings and loan associations 
in the United States into newly orga- 
nized savings institutions in Central and 
South America. Today I am introduc- 
ing for the first time in this 90th Con- 
gress a new International Home Loan 
Bank bill, which I hope will receive the 
attention and support of the Banking 
and Currency Committee at an early 
date. I am personally convinced that 
this legislation, if enacted into law, would 
substantially broaden the opportunities 
for homebuilding and home ownership 
throughout Latin America. The con- 
templated International Bank would act 
as a central organization to provide 
“seed” capital loans for establishment of 
thrift and home financing institutions in 
the developing countries. 

Mr. Speaker, the State Department's 
Agency for International Development is 
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doing a tremendous job in assisting the 
development of savings institutions in 
the developing nations of the world. Ac- 
cording to the National League of In- 
sured Savings Associations, which is 
a sponsor of the International Bank leg- 
islation, there have been established 95 
thrift and home financing institutions in 
nine of the Latin American republics and 
two of the developing nations of Africa. 
These institutions made mortgage loans 
amounting to almost $300 million and 
have financed more than 57,000 new 
homes in these countries. The tremen- 
dous success story of the savings and 
loan associations in the developing na- 
tions provides a compelling argument 
for enactment of the International Home 
Loan Bank bill, which would expand by a 
considerable degree the efforts of AID 
in this regard. From my own personal 
experience, I can say that we have barely 
scratched the surface in dealing with the 
housing problems of Latin America, not 
to mention the problems in the vast con- 
tinent of Africa. 

The concept of an International Home 
Loan Bank has been widely endorsed 
within the Federal Government and is 
supported by such organizations as the 
National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, the U.S. Savings & Loan 
League, the International Union of 
Building Societies & Savings Associa- 
tions, and the Inter-American Savings & 
Loan Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this much- 
needed legislation can be enacted into 
law this year. 


ROBERT FROST MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 4 years have passed since Robert 
Frost died, full of years and honors, 
highly praised and deeply loved. Though 
he is identified in the popular mind with 
New England, where he had spent a great 
part of his life, and where he had laid 
the scene of many of his localized poems, 
Frost’s scope of intellectual vision and 
emotional concern is by no means limited 
to the New England scene he portrays so 
vividly. New England itself, like his own 
New Hampshire farm, becomes in his 
poetry a symbol of the Nation, and even 
of the world. As James Dickey has well 
said of Frost: 

This individualizing and localizing way of 
getting generalities to reveal themselves— 
original sin, universal design, love, death, 
fate, large meaning of all kinds—is a major 
factor in Frost’s approach, and is his most 
original and yaluable contribution to poetry. 


Frost's identification with the New 
England farmland is emphasized by the 
dedication of his farm at Derry, N.H., as 
a permanent Frost memorial. Florida, 
too, has a claim to Robert Frost as a man, 
if not as a poet, for he spent the most 
severe winter months in Florida from 
1936 until the year of his death—26 
winters, And for some 22 of those years 
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he owned an acre of land just outside 
Coral Gables, on which he had built a 
New England bungalow. He carried 
something of New England with him, you 
see, wherever he went, even to Florida. 
But, in speaking for Florida, I wish to 
propose, not a local, but a national rec- 
ognition of Robert Frost, and in this con- 
nection I am gratified that the recogni- 
tion I am proposing involves particularly 
the great State of California. For my 
proposal is that March 26 of every year 
be proclaimed as Robert Frost Memorial 
Day,” in commemoration of Frost’s birth 
in San Francisco, Calif., on March 26, 
1874. 

Toward the end of his long life, Robert 
Frost was given national recognition in 
many forms: he was appointed consul- 
tant in English poetry of the Library of 
Congress for 1958-59, and honorary con- 
sultant in the humanities of the Library 
of Congress for a 3-year term thereafter; 
in 1950 and again in 1959 the Senate 
voted him formal birthday greetings; on 
January 20, 1961, he took part in the 
inauguration of President John F, Ken- 
nedy, speaking his poem, The Gift Out- 
right”; and on his 88th birthday, March 
26, 1962, President Kennedy presented to 
him the special Congressional Medal that 
had been voted to him by both Houses 
of Congress of the United States. This 
sequence of national honors leads logi- 
cally and fittingly, I believe, to the rec- 
ognition I propose, the proclamation of 
Frost’s birthday, March 26, each year, 
as a “Robert Frost Memorial Day.” In 
this recognition, we shall dedicate our- 
selves anew to the vision of our country 
implicit in the poem Frost read at the 
Kennedy inauguration: a land rich in 
history, broad in extent and varied in 
character, reaching toward greatness by 
its citizens’ gift of themselves: 

Tue GIFT OUTRIGHT 


The land was ours before we were the land's. 
She was our land more than a hundred 
years 
Before we were her people. She was ours 
In Massachusetts, in Virginia, 
But we were England’s, still colonials, 
Possessing what we still were unpossessed 
by, 
Possessed by what we now no more possessed. 
Something we were withholding left us 
weak 
Until we found out that it was ourselves 
We were withholding from our land of 
living 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 
Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 
To the land vaguely realizing westward, 
But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 
Such as she was, such as she will become. 


PREVENT FURTHER CONFUSION: 
CLARIFY INTENT OF FEDERAL 
POWER ACT 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to amend the 
Federal Power Act so that the original 
intention of that act might be clarified 
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and a more precise definition of their 
authority and the reach of their jurisdic- 
tion might be made. 

Since 1935, when the Federal Power 
Act became law, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has recognized the exemptions 
which were written into the law and 
eschewed to regulate arrangements in 
which facilities were used only for the 
transmission of electric energy in intra- 
state commerce. 

In a series of recent decisions, how- 
ever, the Federal Power Commission has 
ruled that its jurisdiction extends over 
areas which have been left to the re- 
sponsibility of the State regulatory agen- 
cies for 32 years. I believe that the 
Federal Power Commission has over- 
reached its intended authority ir these 
recent cases and the amendment which 
I am introducing today is needed to 
clarify just exactly how far the law in- 
tends for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction to extend. 

There is no question that the apparent 
ambiguity in the Federal Power Act as 
it now stands has and will continue to 
result in confusion if clarification is not 
made now. 

8 I urge your support of this 


STRIKING OF MEDALS IN HONOR 
OF VIRGIL I. GRISSOM, EDWARD 
H. WHITE II, AND ROGER B. 
CHAFFEE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States, and the world, will not 
soon forget the sacrifice made on Janu- 
ary 27, 1967, by astronauts Virgil I. Gris- 
som, Edward H. White II, and Roger B. 
Chaffee. Their service to their country 
was without reservation and their cour- 
age and bravery a testament to the ideals 
on which this Nation was founded. 
Earlier, Colonel Grissom had said: 

If we die, we want people to accept it. 
The conquest of space is worth the risk of 
life. 


We must accept their deaths if the 
program in space is to be vindicated, to 
have any meaning. And yet we cannot 
accept the loss of these lives without sor- 
row and commemoration. 

Colonel Grissom served long and hon- 
orably in the U.S. Air Force. The third 
human being and the second American 
to enter space, and one of the original 
seven astronauts, he barely escaped 
death in 1961 when his Liberty Bell 7 
Project Mercury capsule sank after 
splashdown in the Atlantic. Four years 
later, in March 1965, he and Lt. Comdr. 
John W. Young, in America’s first two- 
man flight, put their Gemini 3 space- 
craft through a series of maneuvers. 
This was the first American craft to be 
operated from within the space vehicle 
itself, all previous flights having been 
guided from the ground. Grissom was 
also the first man in history to make two 
trips into space. Had he lived, he would 
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have been the first man to journey into 
space three times. 

Born in Mitchell, Ind., or. April 3, 1926, 
Grissom was his town’s most famous and 
beloved son. Known for his laconic, wry 
wit, he was a prominent figure in the 
community of Houston where he lived 
with his wife and two sons. As director 
of several Houston firms and vice presi- 
dent of a savings and loan institution, 
he proved a versatility matched only by 
his devotion to the ideal of conquering 
space, During the Korean war, he flew 
100 missions, often in the crucial assign- 
ment next to the squadron leader where 
his task was to be first to spot attacks. 
He received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and the Air Medal with Cluster. 
After the war and until 1959, when he 
decided to become an astronaut, he was 
an instructor and test pilot at various 
bases. He earned a degree in mechanical 
engineering from Purdue University in 
1950. 

Edward White had a quick smile and 
a ready wit. He never lost his love for 
sports and particularly enjoyed squash, 
handball, swimming, and golf. Despite 
his outgoing nature, however, he was 
thought to be a man of vision. A NASA 
associate recalled of him: 

He was a little bit different than the other 
astronauts. Perhaps he had a longer view. 
The space program meant a lot to him in its 
implications for the country as a whole. He 
was highly motivated and interested in mo- 
tivating others. 


A star football player in high school, 
White was born in San Antonio, Tex., in 
November 1930. He attended the U.S. 
Military Academy, graduating with a 
bachelor of science degree. He joined 
the Air Force and was a pilot when, at 
the age of 27, he first read of the Mercury 
program. He recalled later: 

Something told me, This is it—this is the 
thing you're cut out for.” 


He decided to apply for the astronaut 
program, and to boost his chances, en- 
rolled in the University of Michigan’s 
master’s program in aeronautical en- 
gineering. He received his degree in 
1959, and in September 1962 was among 
the second group of nine astronauts se- 
lected for Gemini training. He became 
the first American to walk in space when 
on June 3, 1965, he emerged from his 
Gemini 4 spacecraft and performed a 20- 
minute maneuver outside the capsule. 

Colonel White lived with his wife and 
two children near the Houston Manned 
Space Center. He was described as a 
man who would answer thoughtfully and 
to the point when asked an intelligent 
question; he was said to regard himself 
as a member of a team, rather than as 
an individual explorer seeking to gratify 
personal ambition. And it was as a 
member of a team that he died, in the 
national interest. 

Roger B. Chaffee, the youngest of the 
three Apollo crewmen, and the only space 
adventurer who had not made a flight, 
was picked as a member of the third 
group of U.S. astronauts in October 1963. 
In Houston, where he lived with his wife 
and two children, he enjoyed the family 
swimming pool and the quietude of fam- 
ily life. But he was an activist, a young 
man with a daring and inspired faith in 
the space program, and in the capabil- 
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ities of man to reach for the stars. He 
was certain in his own mind that some- 
day he would go to the moon. He was 
impatient at those who questioned the 
need of the program: The moon was 
there—we have to go to it, he believed. 

Born in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1935, 
Lieutenant Commander Chaffee held a 
bachelor of science degree in aeronau- 
tical engineering from Purdue Univer- 
sity. He joined the Navy in 1957, and 
in 1963 he entered the Air Force Institute 
of Technology at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base in Dayton, Ohio, to work on 
a master of science degree in reliability 
engineering. During this time he was 
notified that he had been selected to be 
an astronaut. At the time of his death 
he had logged over 2,100 hours’ flying 
time, including more than 1,800 hours in 
jet aircraft. 

These three brave men, the epitome of 
American manhood, represented the 
finest qualities of mental acuity and the 
highest standards of physical fitness. 

But the real measure of the man is not 
his strength or mental agility, but rather, 
his courage. This quality is not the fool- 
hardiness of a moment’s impulsive act, 
but the rock solid steadiness and depend- 
ability to perform with 100-percent ef- 
fectiveness in situations requiring more 
than human endurance. Courage is the 
quality which set Grissom, White, and 
Chaffee apart from the ordinary run of 
men and put them into a special class by 
themselves. i 

And for these reasons, I take this op- 
portunity to introduce a bill to strike 
commemorative medals to honor these 
men and to serve as an expression of 
America’s gratitude for the work of these 
men to their wives and families, as of- 
ficial and tangible recognition of the 
value of their efforts to the progress of 
their Nation and the knowledge of man- 
kind, and as recognition of the value of 
their example to our generation. 


ACTION ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


Defense 8 
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for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has adopted two general appropriation 
bills thus far during the session—the 
defense supplemental for the current 
fiscal year 1967 and the Treasury-Post 
Office bill for the fiscal year 1968. Al- 
though on the eve of the Easter recess 
last session we had passed two supple- 
mentals and two regular annual bills, as 
against only two bills so far this session, 
the business of the Committee on Ap- 
Propriations is proceeding at a good 
pace. Had it not been for Easter coming 
2 weeks earlier this year we probably 
would have brought four bills to the 
House before the impending recess. 

We are well along in the hearings on 
several of the remaining bills. In co- 
operation with the leadership we are 
developing a reporting schedule which 
we expect to release shortly. If we are 
to move the bills along expeditiously, we 
will need the cooperation of legislative 
committees in a number of instances 
where appropriations hinge on renewal 
of authorizations. 

In the two appropriation bills of this 
session, the House has considered $14,- 
575,867,000, or about 10 percent of the 
$140,849,000,000 of “new obligational 
authority” tentatively proposed in the 
January budget for consideration in bills 
during this session—the $140,849,000,000 
is exclusive of $17,453,000,000 estimated 
in the January budget for so-called 
permanent appropriations that recur 
automatically under laws of earlier Con- 
gresses, interest on the debt being the 
principal item; the two sums aggregate 
$158,302,000,000—$14,381,960,000 in “new 
obligational authority“ has been voted by 
the House, a reduction of $193,907,000. 
On the conventional appropriation basis 
of counting postal revenues as appro- 
priations, the amount approved in the 
two bills is $19,695,750,000. 


New obligational 
budget requests 


joie 


$12, 275, 870, 000 | $12, 196, 520, 000 —$79, 350, 000 
12.299, 997, 12.185, 440, 000 —114, 557, 000 
1 14, 575, 867, 000 —193, 907, 000 


1 These are exclusive of $5,313,790,000 estimated postal revenues also appropriated in the bill (the executive branch 
“New obligational authority” concept counts only the appropriations over and above those funded by postal 


revenues). 


One other recent bill has potentially 
heavy implications for the budget out- 
look. According to the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, it is diffi- 
cult to determine the revenue effect of 
the bill restoring the 7-percent invest- 
ment credit because it is hard to gage 
its economic impact. But just assuming 
no change in the current level of business 
investment expenditures, the hypotheti- 
cal effect of the bill on projected budget 
revenues is striking: The committee esti- 
mated on this basis that budget receipts 
would fall by $370,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year 1967; by $910,000,000 in fiscal 
1968; and by $580,000,000 in the 2 fol- 
lowing years. 


Mr. Speaker, if we are to achieve very 
substantial reductions in projected ap- 
propriations and spending, I would say 
the Congress has its work cut out for it. 
At a time when the budget is deeply in 
deficit, as it is this year and as it is pro- 
jected for next year, it seems to me espe- 
cially urgent and important that we hold 
the line on authorizations and appropri- 
ations wherever we safely can. 


FEDERAL STANDARDS NECESSARY 
FOR EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE 
USE OF NATURAL GAS 
Mr, VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, dis- 
aster can make demands on the Congress 
as no one else. The list of instances 
where tragedy has inspired action is 
long—shipboard fires, mine disasters, 
and false drug advertising. Fortunately 
in the area of gas pipeline safety, we will 
have the chance to act before the blast 
of public outrage that follows tragedy 
impels us to act. 

On January 13 of this year, policemen 
Francis Keating and John O’Connor 
were patrolling a residential area of Ja- 
maica, N.Y., when their police radio 
notified them that gas fumes had been 
reported in the area. Joined by a hand- 
ful of other policemen and firemen, they 
made a frantic footrace through the 
neighborhood to alert the residents to 
the danger of an explosion. 

In the 20 minutes that followed, sev- 
eral hundreds of persons evacuated their 
homes. Then the gas caught fire. The 
New York Times described it as a tower- 
ing, rolling wave of flame and heat that 
swept through four residential blocks.” 

The cause of the gas leak was never 
positively discovered. It is suspected, 
however, that it came from a cast iron 
plug in an underground pipeline which 
had become dislodged. It will probably 
never be known how the plug was loos- 
ened. 

But it is known that thousands of miles 
of gas pipeline lies beneath America’s 
top soil in a relative state of disrepair. 
Some of it, placed underground several 
decades ago, has never been critically in- 
spected or properly replaced. Pipeline 
originally buried in rural uninhabited 
areas now is embedded beneath growing 
metropolitan areas. The great rush to 
suburbs has placed homes, offices, and 
factories on top of many natural gas 
pipelines. 

This not only places pipelines in a dif- 
ficult position to inspect and repair, it 
has been a direct cause of a number of 
the Nation’s pipeline failures. 

Gas companies report that 33 percent 
of pipeline ruptures are caused by that 
most visual sign of progress—the bull- 
dozer and its related equipment. Weld 
failures and corrosion are next in line 
as the most common causes of gas leaks. 

Legislation has been introduced in the 
Senate that would establish safety 
standards for all natural gas lines. I 
welcome this measure as one who is firm- 
ly against courting disaster. We were 
very lucky in the New York fire. We do 
not need to wait for another disaster to 
prod us into action. Next time there 
may not be policemen like Keating and 
O'Connor to warn the victims. 

The Nation’s gas companies already 
have a safety code for pressure piping 
called the American Standard Code 
ASA. But the public's interest is so great 
in this fleld of safety in terms of the 
risk to human life that no company or 
the industry collectively should alone 
have to bear the burden of establishing 
the standards that would apply to de- 
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signing, construction, maintaining, and 
operating natural gas pipelines. 

The industry should be commended 
for developing many new methods of pro- 
tecting the underground pipelines. Bet- 
ter welding techniques and radiographic 
inspections are now in use. Better coat- 
ing and cathodic protection of pipes have 
been developed. 

But the fact is, none of these im- 
provements have an effect on pipeline 
that is already in the ground. Wrinkles 
caused by the bending of pipes is a con- 
stant source of leakage. 

While this bending process is no longer 
used, much existing pipeline still con- 
tains the outdated “wrinkles.” 

I believe industry and Government 
should strive for the common goal of 
providing the American public the most 
efficient and reliable use of natural gas 
consonant with the safest possible op- 
eration of natural gas facilities. This 
can best be accomplished through uni- 
form Federal standards. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
will mark the 146th anniversary of Greek 
Independence Day. Since the House will 
not be in session then, it is appropriate 
to take this occasion to pay tribute to 
the Greek people. 

We in America owe a great debt to the 
Greek Nation which gave to the world 
the political system of democracy. The 
Founding Fathers of the United States 
adopted that system, because it best 
suited the needs of freemen. The wis- 
dom of the ancient Greeks and the early 
leaders of America has been borne out, 
for democracy is still the best governing 
system known to man. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Greece have 
not always known freedom, for in the 
past they endured centuries of foreign 
rule. 

The Ottoman Turks ruled Greece for 
almost 400 years. In 1456, when the Ot- 
toman Turks finally defeated the decay- 
ing remnants of the Byzantine Empire, 
one of the prizes for the victorious rmy 
was the control and occupation of 
Greece. The Greeks had lost their inde- 
pendence when their alliance with the 
Macedonians had succumbed to the 
strength of Rome in B.C. 146. After the 
division of the Roman Empire in 395 
A.D., the Byzantine Empire held sway in 
Greece but with a benevolent attitude 
toward the Greek tradition and culture. 
Turkish rule was not as relaxed and 
friendly as the Byzantine as the Greeks 
fell under more authoritarian sovereigns. 

The Ottoman Turks had developed a 
system of governing their empire where- 
by each community, or nation if you 
will, kept control of its own internal and 
religious affairs while the Sublime Porte 
guided foreign commerce and foreign re- 
lations. Taxation was heavy. The most 
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loathsome of the taxes was the levy of 
young boys who were taken from the 
provinces and raised by the Turks to 
serve as household servants, state ad- 
ministrators, and members of the Sul- 
tan’s private army. It was little conso- 
lation to the Greeks who lost sons to the 
Ottoman tax collectors that their prog- 
eny might become the Grand Vizier or 
the commanding general of the Janis- 
saries. 

Relations between sovereign and sub- 
ject were tolerable but not amiable. 
The people of Greece had tasted freedom 
and democracy during the Golden Age, 
and the ideas that formed the philosophy 
of democracy which we still cherish were 
never extinguished. In 1770, a revolt 
broke out in Greece but the effort was 
quelled by the Turkish Army. Again, 
the brief glimpse of liberty instilled a 
desire for freedom that did not die with 
the rebellious martyrs. Another at- 
tempt to gain independence 50 years 
later was to prove more successful. 

In 1821, Archbishop Germanos of 
Patras rallied behind his upraised cross 
at Kalavryta, in the Morea, a determined 
band of freedom-seeking Greek patriots. 
The anniversary of that effort is cele- 
brated as Greek Independence Day on 
March 25, for those early seeds of dis- 
content sown in the monastery grew into 
the modern Greek state. 

For the first 2 years of the rebellion, 
the Greek forces steadily gained ground, 
using their superior knowledge of the 
terrain to defeat an Eastern army as 
their ancestors had done at Marathon 
more than 2,000 years before. A con- 
stitution, proclaimed in January 1822, 
gave the infant Greek state the foun- 
dation for the legal government which 
was implemented when Prince Alexander 
Mavrocordato presided at the first meet- 
ing of the national assembly at Epidau- 
rus. Perhaps the centuries of waiting 
had dulled the spirit of cooperation, for 
the Greeks could not agree and found 
themselves pitted against their own 
countrymen in a civil war. The Turks, 
however, could not take advantage of the 
opportunity to regain their losses until 
1824, when the stimulus for the Turkish 
resurgence appeared in the form of pro- 
vincial forces from the autonomous 
Egyptian Pasha, Muhammad Ali. The 
son of Muhammad Ali landed 4,500 
troops at Modon in the Morea on the 
24th of February, 1824. Morea, the site 
of the first signs of rebellion, was to be- 
come the staging area of the Turkish 
drive that regained most of Greece from 
the factious Hellenes. 

Turkish and Egyptian ermies began 
the slow march northward, conquering 
the countryside and laying siege to 
the cities. It was during the siege of 
Missolonghi that the famous British 
poet Lord Byron lost his life. Since 
many of the cities were capable of with- 
standing long and tedious sieges, some 
of which caused the Turks to encamp 
outside the city walls for as long as 
a year before the Greek inhabitants 
capitulated, the Sultan’s forces needed 
over 2 years before enough of Greece 
was recaptured to give the Turks a defi- 
nite military advantage. 

When the war appeared lost, European 
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nations friendly to Greece decided to 
intervene. On May 6, 1827, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia pledged that they 
would enter the war and fight until 
Greece was assured of autonomy. An 
allied fleet met a convoy of Egyptian 
supply ships at Navarino on October 20, 
1827, and so decimated the Ottoman 
ability to reinforce their troops that the 
setback became the turning point which 
led to the eventual Greek victory. A 
Russian declaration of war against Tur- 
key opened a second front along the 
northern Ottoman border. Greek reb- 
els, refortified with European arms, con- 
tinued their guerrilla war with renewed 
vigor. The Russian, French, British, 
and Greek military efforts of 1827 and 
1828 culminated in the Protocol of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1828, whereby the Sultan agreed 
to Greek independence, a promise he 
kept by signing the Treaty of Adrianople 
in September 1829. 

But Greek independence, at first a 
dream and then a fact, was far from a 
reality. The European signers of the 
convention of 1832 chose Prince Otho of 
Bavaria to be the King of the Greeks. 
The same convention had created an in- 
dependent Greek state, but it could not 
guarantee cooperation among the Greek 
peoples. Conflicts and disputes follow- 
ing the end of the war resulted in civil 
unrest and more civil war. Finally, the 
Greeks rejected Prince Otho and re- 
placed him with the Danish Prince Wil- 
liam, who become George I, King of the 
Hellenes. The passage of time and the 
diversion of interests away from the po- 
litical rivalry toward the economic prob- 
lems of the devastated land soon healed 
the intramural arguments of a decade 
of war. The Greece that emerged be- 
came a strong and viable state. 

Greece has faced other trials. World 
War II brought the challenge to her do- 
mestic institutions from the fascists, and 
in their wake in the immediate postwar 
years, from the Communists. Greek 
democracy, so deeply implanted in the 
Greek character, withstood these on- 
slaughts against man’s freedom but not 
before the wastes of war had again beset 
the country. With assistance from the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
Greece has rebuilt its economy, its in- 
dustry, its financial institutions, its agri- 
culture; and the Greek will has provided 
those intangible qualities so necessary 
for progress—determination, courage, 
and the undefinable eternal essence that 
can only be called the spirit of Greece. 

Mr. Speaker, the ties between the 
United States and Greece have always 
been close. 

President James Monroe recognized 
this in his historic message to the Con- 
gress in December 1823. In the famous 
Monroe Doctrine he also paid a tribute to 
the Greek heritage that was the founda- 
tion stone of our young democracy. 

President Monroe’s expression that the 
Greek nation deserved its independence 
from the Ottoman Empire was reaffirmed 
a few days later when Daniel Webster 
arose on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and eloquently stated this Na- 
tion’s debt to the democracy and civili- 
zation of the Greeks and asked that a 
minister be sent to the struggling nation. 
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The Greeks have continued to contrib- 
ute to the United States. The first re- 
corded immigrant arrived in 1848 and, 
like all the immigrants from every land, 
the Greeks have become a part of the 
great mixture that is America. From 
Athens, Ga., to Syracuse, N.Y.; from 
Ypsilanti, Mich., to Mount Olympus in 
the State of Washington, America has 
adopted the names of Greece just as we 
have reproduced Greek architecture in 
the Lincoln Memorial in the Nation’s 
Capital and a Greek invention, the ice 
cream cone, has become an American 
institution. 

Americans with Greek backgrounds 
are found in every walk of life. Mitrop- 
oulos in music, Papanicolau in medi- 
cine, Anagnostopoulos in education, Za- 
chos in literature; the list of Americans 
of Greek descent and the worthwhile 
contributions they have made to America 
seems endless. 

The Greek Press has played a major 
role in building the Greek community. 
The Atlantis—founded in 1894—and the 
National Herald—founded in 1915—are 
vital links in the lives of Greek immi- 
grants and their families. 

In the book “One America,” 1952, by 
Brown and Rousek, the authors remark: 

There is no domain of American life where 
the Greeks have not been active and to which 
they have not brought some contribution. 


Mr. Speaker, our Nation owes much to 
the culture which produced so many 
splendid Americans who have become 
such an integral part of our society. 

It owes much to the Greek spirit, for 
the spirit embodied in the Greek desire 
to be free is the epitome of democracy. 
In that spirit we offer our good wishes to 
all Greeks on the anniversary of Greek 
Independence Day. 


IS OUR GOVERNMENT A REPUBLIC 
OR A DEMOCRACY? (AND THE 
POWELL CASE) 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am not entirely sure there is 
a difference between a republic and a 
democracy. However, for years I have 
been receiving messages that our fore- 
fathers conceived our form of govern- 
ment as a republic rather than as a 
democracy. 

The best dictionaries and other au- 
thorities indicate to me that, while each 
of these forms of government is identi- 
fied by elected representatives of the 
people, the difference may well be in the 
area of independent judgment by the 
electees. In other words, must a mem- 
ber of a local, State, or national legisla- 
tive body vote exactly as he believes the 
majority of his constituents would have 
him vote, or may he use his own best 
judgment? 

Whether we call our government a 
democracy or a republic, it seems to me 
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that officeholders should think and vote 
with some degree of independence, re- 
serving for themselves the rights of dis- 
sent and flexibility. This is not to say 
they should disregard the views of the 
people who elect them. It is to say that, 
because it is their job to get the facts 
and try not to be carried away by emo- 
tions, they should strive to arrive at 
sensible, practical, and legally valid so- 
lutions to the problems of the day. They 
should be expected to do exactly that. 

By this time, it must be well known 
that, in my view, Adam Clayton Powell 
should have been seated, censured, and 
punishec, although the mail from my 
own congressional district was nearly 100 
percent against seating him. Most of 
my correspondents said, in effect, “he is 
no good—throw him out.” I agree that 
he is not deserving of sympathy, but the 
problem and its solution is not that 
simple. 

I voted to seat, censure, and punish 
Powell because, in my judgment, there 
was great doubt whether the House could 
go further without violating constitu- 
tional provisions relating to the qualifi- 
cation of Members for seating. The 
Founding Fathers seemed to indicate, 
when they wrote the Constitution, that 
they wanted no restrictions on the right 
of a Representative to be sworn in as 
a Member of the House other than that 
he be at least 25 years old, a citizen of 
the United States, and a resident of the 
State in which he was elected. 

The fact that the House overrode the 
recommendations of the select commit- 
tee and voted to deny Mr. Powell his seat 
represents, to me, a classic example of 
Members acting in accordance with the 
wishes of their constitutents, but with 
too little consideration for the limitations 
of action apparently imposed upon them 
by the Constitution. The language of 
the Constitution does not provide for 
punishing Members-elect, only Members 
who have taken their seats—and even 
then they may not be expelled except by 
a two-thirds vote. Thus, I find myself 
tending to agree with the contention of 
Mr. Powell's lawyers that he was illegally 
excluded from the right initially to be 
sworn in and seated. 

If, as seems likely, Mr. Powell is again 
elected to represent the 18th New York 
District at next month’s special election, 
the House will be given a chance to cor- 
rect what I consider to be its error in ex- 
cluding him. This can be accomplished 
by proceeding to seat him and then fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the select 
committee to censure and punish him. 

Or, of course, the House could then 
legally expel him by a two-thirds vote. 

By pursuing either course, the House 
would not only be proceeding in a proper 
and legal way, it would likewise be tak- 
ing a long step toward removing Powell 
from the pedestal of martyrdom he now 
occupies by reason of an earlier im- 
petuous, ill-advised, House action. 

Perhaps there is not a great deal of 
difference between democratic and re- 
publican forms of government, But it 
seems to me, however our form of gov- 
ernment might be classified, it could very 
well be described as neither democratic 
nor republican when the Congress takes 
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upon itself responsibility for what 
amounts to a declaration that ours is not 
a constitutional form of government. 

If the courts rule that the House ex- 
ceeded its authority under the Constitu- 
tion, we will be faced with a dilemma, 
Under the separation of powers doctrine, 
should such a ruling be ignored? If so, 
would the Congress be guilty of flaunt- 
ing the courts as Adam Clayton Powell 
did and which was one of the reasons he 
got into trouble? 

Furthermore, it appears to me, as a 
matter of precedent and policy, to be 
unwise to give a bare majority of the 
House the right to exclude an elected 
Representative if he meets the basic 
qualifications. The next step might well 
be to refuse him his seat if he is a member 
of the John Birch Society, the Ku Klux 
Klan, Strike for Peace, Americans for 
Democratic Action, or even a Mason. 
Fifty-one percent of the Members of the 
House should not be able to override 51 
percent or more of the people who elected 
their Representative. 


VANDALISM IN THE EVERGLADES— 
III 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in an in- 
dustrial society where vast segmen!s of 
the population spend the better part of 
their lives in a wilderness of high build- 
ings and concrete streets, I submit that 
a nation needs ample acreages of un- 
touched native habitat for a man to go 
and associate himself with the soil and 
the trees and the stars. If ever there is 
invigoration and rejuvenation for the 
tired body and inert soul of a city dwell- 
er, it awaits in the pathways of our State 
and national parks and the few other 
areas of America that separate today 
from the centuries gone by. 

In an age where concentration of peo- 
ple is continually compounded, havens 
beyond the urban horizon become more 
important with each passing year. 
None can be sacrificed. Vandalism 
cannot be tolerated. For this reason it 
is essential that Congress remain alert 
to the challenge facing an historic nat- 
ural retreat in Florida—Everglades Na- 
tional Park. 

On two previous occasions I have 
called attention to the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ plan to open the Everglades to 
an invasion of salt water that would 
gradually alter the entire environment 
and destroy much of the beauty and 
most of the fish, birds, and wildlife 
which God put there for us to enjoy and 
appreciate. Today I include a third 
statement by Roger W. Allin, superin- 
tendent of Everglades National Park, in 
the Recorp. Again Mr. Allin documents 
the needs for preserving the Everglades 
by rejecting the proposed experimenta- 
tion that would violate the intent of the 
Federal Government when it established 
the area as a national park. His state- 
ment follows: 
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[From the U.S. Department. of the Interior, 
National Park Service, Everglades National 
Park, Homestead, Fla., Sept. 30, 1966] 
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Everglades National Park is an important 
part of our national and individual heritage 
in a world where nature’s natural beauty is 
a rapidly dwindling resource. It provides a 
colossal display of tropical vegetation and 
wildlife—as well as an opportunity to ex- 
perience a unique tropical aquatic wilder- 
ness—that is now enjoyed by a million per- 
sons annually. In the future it will become 
even more important to the people of this 
Nation, who are in ever increasing numbers 
seeking outdoor relaxation in a world faced 
with exploding populations and one rapidly 
being compressed by improved transporta- 
tion, greater individual affluence and more 
time to devote to leisure and cultural pur- 
suits. 

Our parks provide a place for people to 
get away from the mental and moral poverty 
created by uncontrolled metropolitan ex- 
pansion. They are culturally important in 
determining the quality of our society and 
in enhancing our environment. They are 
prime laboratories for scientific study, and 
are quality attractions which bring generally 
unrecognized dollars to businessmen over a 
wide area. 

Everglades National Park was created to 
perpetuate unique aquatic based ecological 
systems: there are 47 species of amphibians, 
42 species of reptiles and 12 species of mam- 
mals in the park that are either marine 
in character or mostly dependent upon 
aquatic habitats or aquatic foods. 

But perhaps of major importance are the 
birds and fishes: there are 150 species of fish 
in the fresh, brackish and marine areas of 
the park which will continue to exist only 
if there is sufficient water of proper depth 
and salinity content to permit feeding and 
reproduction. The great majority of these 
(over 130 species) live all or part of their 
lives in estuarine areas, most notably Florida 
Bay. 

The fishes of primary interest whose exist- 
ence directly depends upon such environ- 
ments, includes the menhaden (which sup- 
ports by far the greatest fishery of the United 
States), the black mullet (which supports 
the largest food fish landing in Florida), the 
spotted sea trout (which is the cverwhelm- 
ing favorite of the anglers in Florida coastal 
areas), and the snook, tarpon, red drum and 
mangrove snapper. 

The bay is known as the richest fishing 
grounds in the state. This tremendous pro- 
ductivity is in part dependent upon grad- 
ual salinity gradients from fresh to sea water 
across a broad estuarine belt. The major 
aquatic species to a degree are ebundant be- 
cause they have free access to whatever pro- 
portions of the salt gradient they need at 
different times in their life cycle. 

But the key to the fertility of this area 
as well as to the perpetuation of the ecosys- 
tems and life forms of the park is the an- 
nual cycle of flooding and desiccation. The 
warm summer rains fall on the northward 
lands and a thin film of water spreads across 
the marshes; it picks up nutrient and slowly 
flows southward; enormous quantities of 
fresh water organisms come to life and flour- 
ish in these incubating shallows. These 
waters ultimately flow into and dilute and 
enrich Florida Bay and the brackish coastal 
bays. 

Not only is the nutrient loss important, 
but of even more importance is the diluting 
effects of these waters which will be diverted 
to Barnes Sound. Without question salini- 
ties in Florida Bay will be increased and cir- 
culation retarded; the eastern portion of this 
area could well become nothing more than 
a brine basin within a few years, greatly re- 
ducing populations of sport and commercial 
fishes. 

Studies done by the Institute of Marine 
Science has shown that the number of species 
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of fish, Mollusks and Crustaceans were two 
to three times greater under conditions of 
near normal salinity than under hypersaline 
conditions, and that salinity levels of over 
50 to 55 p.p.t. are lethal to the young and 
eggs of nearly all marine species and that 
only a few adults of selected species can 
tolerate such salinity levels. While all species 
would be similarly affected, in reference to 
the sport fisheries specifically, it has been 
stated: 

“Changes in the environment caused by 
the reduced supplies of fresh water may be 
critical for the continued existence of these 
fish populations.” + 

Other research conducted by the Institute 
of Marine Science regarding salinity effects 
upon the pink shrimp—the most important 
commercial fisheries of Florida—and a signif- 
icant element within the food chain of nearly 
all estuarine species, has shown “that salini- 
ties force the shrimp to leave the abundant 
food and the protection they find in the 
nursery grounds at a smaller size than usual, 
hence it is possible that their growth is re- 
duced and that their mortality increased on 
the way to and on the fishing grounds com- 
pared to the rates which prevail if they stayed 
in the Everglades National Park until they 
reached a larger size.” 2 

From these data and other supporting 
scientific opinion we believe it can be cate- 
gorically stated that the multi-million dollar 
shrimp fishery is dependent upon the quality 
of estuarine waters of Florida Bay within 
Everglades National Park. 

Florida Bay as a habitat type within Ever- 
glades National Park is as important to the 
service as are the “glades” or any other re- 
gion of the park. It is our responsibility to 
see that such destruction of public resources 
does not occur. 

We further submit that dumping of flood 
quantities of fresh water into a confined area 
of Barnes Sound may not create conditions 
which are favorable to biological organisms 
in that area. If saline changes are rapid en- 
tire populations of sessile animals may be de- 
stroyed and mobile forms may temporarily 
desert the area. Generally in such situations 
the biological effects can only be adverse to 
the maintenance of optimum population 
levels. 

This project also threatens important ele- 
ments of the park’s bird life. Of some 200 
species of resident and migrant birds listed 
within the park, 89 are totally dependent 
upon aquatic food organisms. Many other 
birds, such as the marsh dwellers, are par- 
tially dependent upon 9 or water as- 
sociated plant foods. 

Within the area which would be directly 
affected by C-111 hydrologic change (at least 
200 square miles or over 125,000 acres—per- 
haps more) is the breeding or feeding habi- 
tat for a significant portion of the rare wild- 
life resources of the park. By conservative 
estimate about 60% of the park's Roseate 
Spoonbills, 50% of the Reddish Egrets, 40% 
of the Wood Ibis, 25% of the Great White 
Herons, 15% of the American Eagle and 95% 
of the park’s crocodile are within the area 
of immediate affect (East of Little Madiera 
Bay). Some of these species mainly inhabit 
the inland while others are largely restricted 
to the keys as their home range—but all of 
them are ultimately dependent upon the fish 
and aquatic food animals produced in the 
bay for food. Any hydrologic change that 
lowers the productivity of the aquatic habitat 
involved is certain to adversely affect these 
bird and animal populations. 


Letter of February 28, 1966 from James 
B. Higman, Institute of Marine Science, Proj- 
ect Leader, Sport Fishing Research to Mr. R. 
W. Allin, Superintendent, Everglades National 
Park. 

2 Letter of February 25, 1966 from Dr. E. S. 
Iverson, Assoc. Professor, Division of Fisheries 
Sciences, Institute of Marine Science to Mr. 
R. W. Allin, Superintendent, Everglades Na- 
tional Park, 
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This is a loss the nation can ill-afford. 
Much of the native biota of the coastal area 
of Southern Florida suitable to the suste- 
nance of wading bird populations has been 
civilized out of existence; much, if not most, 
of our southern natural coast—except for 
Everglades National Park—has become almost 
continuous cities. Some of the birds that 
once nested within these environments such 
as the Royal and Sandwich Terns and Amer- 
ican Oyster Catchers have disappeared from 
South Florida as breeding species. Others 
such as the Wood Ibis, Roseate Spoonbill, 
Pink Ibis, Great White Heron, American 
Eagle are today listed by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service as rare and endangered spe- 
cies and have an uncertain tenure. 

Man has a less than notable record of pro- 
tecting these beautiful creatures. But even 
in the last 30 or 35 years—long since the 
vicious and disgraceful epoch of plume hunt- 
ing, from which the birds were able to recover 
because their habitat was intact—there has 
been an alarming decline in wading bird 
populations, From the best estimates avail- 
able, the combined populations of all wading 
bird species in this area was more than 
1,500,000 breeding adults in the mid-30’s; less 
than 300,000 breeding adults in the mid-40's 
and a maximum of 50,000 breeding adults in 
the 1950-1962 period. There is no question 
but that this decline has resulted from the 
cumulative effects of drainage and drought 
upon the Everglades. There appears a trend 
from the 1930's to 1962, that drought periods 
have become longer and more frequent while 
our hydro-periods have been reduced to three 
or four months in late summer in contrast to 
the normal hydroperiod of seven to nine 
months. This has produced a correspond- 
ingly shortened breeding and growing period 
for fishes, Crustaceans and Amphibians and 
been translated into low reproductive success 
and declining populations of birds and other 
predators dependent upon the aquatic food 
chains for their existence. 

This trend has caused serious effects—how 
severe in each detail we still do not know— 
upon wildlife, fish and bird life in the interior 
of the park and particularly in the Shark 
River drainage. Available data does indicate, 
though, that this problem has had grave im- 
pact upon wildlife and the satisfaction and 
enjoyment the park is able to offer the visitor. 
For example, alligator counts along the Shark 
Valley Loop Road and Tower area (and 1.5 
miles north) shows a catastrophic decline: 


Annual count period—Observed adults and 
young 


Adults Young 


b 375 75 
--- 400 50 

„„ 275 11 
eee 225 50 
223A 185 22 
e 24 0 


It is also obvious we cannot depend en- 
tirely upon local rainfall to satisfy our aqua- 
tic conditions. Ina 17 year analysis of wood 
ibis nesting in rookeries affected by the Tam- 
iami Trail, it was shown that ibis nesting 
succeeded every year that flows through the 
Tamiami Trail were 300,000 acre feet or more, 
and failed every time flows dropped below 
225,00 acre feet. Regarding the failures, Dr. 
William B. Robertson, Jr. stated— 

“Wood ibis failed to nest in rookeries dur- 
ing the season 1963-64 despite the fact that 
the rainfall on the park at the index stations 
was an above average 67 inches.” 

He concluded 

“At flows below 200,000 acre feet rookery 
failure is predictable in at least eight years 
out of ten no matter how much rain falls on 
the park.” 

There is thus an obvious relationship be- 
tween overland water flows and ecological 
conditions necessary to sustain bird life which 
while possibly beyond our present research 
capacity to fully explain nevertheless does 
exist, 

These data are pertinent as the C-111 issue 
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is virtually identical with the still unresolved 
water problem of the Shark River drainage. 
The planning, construction and operating 
agencies are again proposing a water manage- 
ment plan to canalize and divert fresh waters 
(which the park has historically and tradi- 
tionally received) into a bay of the Atlantic 
Ocean—depriving the park of the benefit of 
these waters and causing changes in wildlife 
freshwater wetland ecologies with resultant 
changes in vertebrate and invertebrate ani- 
mal populations—thus menacing prime park 
resources, 

As in Shark Valley, if this area is ecologi- 
cally changed and fish and wildlife and plant 
ecosystems altered, the unique aspects of this 
rare and unusual land and water scape—and 
its justification as an element within the 
National Park System may well be impaired. 
In the case before us, however, the threat is 
even more severe as the fisheries and rare 
bird life of Florida Bay are more directly and 
intimately involved. 

The Service is also concerned with possible 
or probably overland spill of salt water from 
C~111 during spring and storm tide periods, 
and with the need for limiting inland move- 
ment of large volumes of sea water during 
occurrence of hurricanes and southeasterly 
high winds. There appears little doubt that 
if sea water is present in C-111 during times 
of drought, that high winds could cause a 
significant quantity of these waters to over- 
flow the canal banks and fiow southerly and 
southwesterly, thus causing fundamental 
changes to the ecology of the area. With 
such occurrence it is virtually certain that 
the resultant habitat would be markedly less 
productive of wildlife than at present. 

The Service must remain adamantly op- 
posed to the concept that the existing plug 
be removed “to see what damages would 
occur and thereby justify the Service’s claim 
that a plug is necessary.“ Such a proposal 
trifies with the wildlife resources of the 
park. Acquiring such demonstrative evi- 
dence of damage could well effect irreplace- 
able damage: Subsequent closure or replace- 
ment of the plug would be closing the door 
after the horse was gone. We cannot permit 
park resources to be placed in this kind of 
experimental jeopardy. On the other hand, 
we believe it pertinent that those who pro- 
pose this action define the urgency in justi- 
fication of their recommendation. 

The error in requesting demonstrable 
evidence of damage is twofold; first, irrepa- 
rable damage might well occur within a mat- 
ter of hours; second, it may well be that 
many of the damages which could occur 
would not be obvious even with close surveil- 
lance. Very likely such changes could be 
subtle, long-term biological changes which 
in their ultimacy would be devastating, but 
not readily observable in the early stages of 
their unalterable course. Unfortunately 
man’s technological ability to change his 
environment has out-paced his knowledge 
to precisely predict the effects of such 
changes. As long as new canals are being 
constructed to divert water away from his- 
toric everglades drainage routes it is difficult 
for many people to comprehend that fresh 
water is not available to help preserve the 
natural biological conditions which are the 
essence of this great national park. Many 
feel the dumping of this important natural 
resource to the Atlantic (or the Gulf of 
Mexico) should not be permitted and plans 
to reroute these surplus waters back to their 
historic watersheds and through Everglades 
National Park should be given early atten- 
tion. 

It is also considered that the park was 
established in 1947 —prior to the establish- 
ment of the Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control District—and accordingly 
should have some element of prior right and 
legal claim (although perhaps as a down- 
stream user) to these waters which are now 
being diverted to the ocean. 

In conclusion the National Park Service 
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believes C—111 will significantly shorten the 
hydroperoid of inland portions of the eastern 
park, but more important it would reduce 
the overland flow of fresh water into north- 
eastern Florida bay thus increasing hyper- 
salinities in that protion of the park to 
the detriment of fish, wildlife and bird popu- 
lations. We fear these conditions will be 
sufficiently severe and prolonged to affect the 
food base that supports species of birds that 
are rare within the continental United States 
and that unless ecological conditions can 
be maintained the last remnants of these 
species will be destroyed. 

We are concerned the canal during much 
of the year will contain predominantly salt 
water which particularly during spring and 
storm tide periods and during other periods 
of high southeasterly winds may overflow 
into that area of the park south and south- 
west of the canal causing unalterable 
changes in ecology and seriously affecting en- 
vironmental conditions upon which the out- 
standing character of the park is based. 

We propose that installation of a remove- 
able or movable barrier near U.S, Highway 1 
would effectively retard overland spill of salt 
water from Barnes Sound and would reduce 
possible encroachment of salt water into the 
Biscayne aquifer during low water periods. 
It would assist in maintaining to a sig- 
nificant degree that present fresh water con- 
ditions in the canal and permit the diversion 
of fresh water flows into the park on the 
south side of C-111 and thence into Florida 
Bay. 

It is quite obvious that despite its size 
Everglades National Park does not control 
its ecological destiny. If the park cannot 
receive full consideration as an equal among 
all water users of the central and southern 
Florida flood control project there is only one 
predictable conclusion—the destruction of 
the flora and fauna of this unique bio- 
logical wilderness and the loss of this great 
national park as a unique element within 
America’s national park system. 

We ask that within the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars being programed for the 
C&SFFCD, sufficient funds be provided for 
a removable plug in the vicinity of Highway 
U.S. No. 1 and that no action be taken to 
remove the existing plug until the probable 
effects of this water control channel and its 
associated structures are fully documented 
regarding their probable effect upon park 
resources, 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Mine Workers of America are 
understandably concerned with some of 
the legislation that has been proposed to 
restrict use of fuels as a deterrent to air 
pollution. Undue limitations affecting 
coal recommended particularly for met- 
ropolitan areas would seem highly short- 
sighted and uneconomic; at the same 
time they would create hardships for an 
industry that, in alliance with its major 
consumers, has made remarkable prog- 
ress in the crusade to clean up the at- 
mosphere. 

Science and research have developed 
equipment to capture almost all particu- 
late matter before it leaves the stacks. 
At the new mine-mouth generating sta- 
tions in central Pennsylvania, 99 percent 
of the fly ash will be removed. 

There is every reason to believe that 
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the research effort now underway can 
dispose of the sulfur oxide problem, 
either by taking the sulfur out of the 
fuel before it is burned or from the prod- 
ucts of combustion before they are emit- 
ted into the air. Current intensification 
of the research attack on air pollution 
may, in effect, reduce fuel costs by pro- 
ducing elemental sulfur—now in short 
supply throughout the world—from ox- 
ides in flue gases. 

In capturing fly ash through use of 
electrostatic precipitators, the utilities 
are not only disposing of an ugly atmos- 
pheric contaminant; they are making 
available a byproduct of combustion 
which can be used in the production of 
cement, cinder blocks, and bricks. I 
should like to point out that a 3-day 
meeting—sponsored by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, National Coal Association, 
and the Bureau of Mines—on new mar- 
kets for fly ash will open in Pittsburgh 
March 14. Experts from the United 
States and foreign countries will con- 
sider possible uses of fly ash for highway 
building, construction, and agriculture. 
The event should serve as a tribute to 
scientists and engineers who have found 
a way to deal with a nuisance that has a 
history of accumulating on window sills 
and porches; now they are putting it to 
a useful purpose. 

The new research interest in sulfur ox- 
ide omissions is equally encouraging. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has an- 
nounced that its Brookhaven National 
Laboratory will undertake to study the 
feasibility of pinpointing sulfur oxide 
emissions from plant stacks by use of a 
tracer isotope. Meanwhile the Office of 
Coal Research and the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines have put other laboratories to 
work on the problem of eliminating or 
reducing this gas contaminant from coal 
combustion. 

In drawing up legislation to control 
air pollution, the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments must cautiously avoid impos- 
ing unrealistic handicaps on the coal 
industry by recognizing fully the im- 
provements both achieved and in the 
making. A similar philosophy needs to 
be applied in the field of water pollution, 
where research is being directed at solv- 
ing the mine drainage problem. 

The State of Pennsylvania’s Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals has directed 
considerable research effort to mine 
drainage, and the Federal Government 
must provide full support in this phase 
of the program to clean our streams. In 
this regard I should like to insert in the 
Record a statement to the Pennsylvania 
Sanitary Water Board by Mr. C. Howard 
Hardesty, executive vice president of 
Consolidation Coal Co., and vice chair- 
man of the Keystone Bituminous Coal 
Association, who reviews what industry 
is doing and also warns of the urgent 
need for communication, cooperation, 
and collaboration between the Federal 
and State Governments in the design 
and production of stream criteria. 

Mr. Speaker, scientists are at work in 
a New Jersey laboratory on a project to 
produce electricity without the conven- 
tional generator, an experiment which if 
successful would be a major break- 
through in air pollution control. Mean- 
while, the coal industry and electric 
utilities, in cooperation with government 
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and with equipment manufacturers, are 
steadily improving facilities and tech- 
niques to reduce contamination. The 
Calgon Corp., of Pittsburgh, recently 
announced a process for treating or- 
ganic wastes to a quality higher than is 
possible with conventional treatment, 
and at a cost below that of secondary 
treatment. 

The prospects are bright. They can- 
not be overlooked in proposed legisla- 
tion either here in Washington or in 
State capitols. 

Mr. Hardesty’s statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY C. Howarp HARDESTY, VICE 
CHAIRMAN OF KEYSTONE BITUMINOUS COAL 
ASSOCIATION 


I am C. Howard Hardesty, Vice-Chairman 
of Keystone Bituminous Coal Association, 
representing 80% of the bituminous coal 
deep mined in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The membership of Keystone con- 
sists of all the members of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Association, the Western 
Pennsylvania Coal Operators Association, 
and the six steel companies engaged in min- 
ing in Pennsylvania. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before the Sanitary Water Board as it seeks 
to obtain information which will enable it 
to establish water quality criteria and stand- 
ards for water basins throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. Our appearance here today is made 
with the genuine desire to be helpful to the 
Board in our common goal of establishing 
water quality standards which will result in 
greatly improved stream conditions through- 
out the Commonwealth. In order to be 
helpful, we think that it is important and 
necessary to review several major events 
which have occurred in the past two years 
as a result of our joint efforts. 

On January 1, 1966, an amendment to the 
Pennsylvania Clean Streams Law (P.L. 194) 
became effective. This new law classifies 
mine drainage as an industrial waste, and 
for the first time in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania, the discharge of mine drainage which 
causes or might cause pollution to any 
stream was prohibited. 

Pursuant to this new law, the Sanitary 
Water Board conducted a hearing to estab- 
lish water quality effluent standards with re- 
spect to mine drainage. In November, 1965, 
the Board adopted standards for mine drain- 
age prohibiting any discharge which con- 
tains any acid; iron in excess of 7 mg/1 is 
prohibited. The pH to be achieved was es- 
tablished at 6.0 to 9.0. 

At this point it is very important to recall 
that these standards, established pursuant to 
the clean streams law, prohibited discharges 
into the waters of the state which were 
inimical or injurious to public health, plant 
or aquatic life or use of such waters for do- 
mestic and industrial consumption and for 
recreational purposes. In the hearings to 
establish these standards a great deal of tes- 
timony was presented in order to develop 
criteria which would elevate stream quality 
to the point where it would support plant 
and aquatic life and be useable for human 
recreation. The standards this developed 
were among the most stringent in the nation 
and they have pointed the way to clean 
streams in the Commonwealth and, in fact, 
in the nation, Let us take a few moments 
to review what the coal industry has done to 
meet its obligations as imposed by the Clean 
Streams Law and regulations issued by the 
Sanitary Water Board. 

All existing mine drainage permits previ- 
ously issued under the old law were valid 
until December 31, 1966 unless extended by 
the Sanitary Water Board. In order to com- 
ply with the new law and tions, the 
members of Keystone have developed pro- 
grams of compliance, Each company has re- 
quested and obtained extensions of existing 
permits so that mine drainage control fa- 
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cilities can be constructed where needed. 
The companies have also submitted to the 
Board applications for new permits cover- 
ing the facilities to be constructed to treat 
the mine water in order to meet the Board 
regulations, 

The compliance schedules submitted by the 
Keystone Operators provide that 95% of all 
polluting active mine discharges will be 
cleaned up or eliminated by 1969, and they 
have received approval from the Depart- 
ment of Health and in general from the pro- 
ponents of the new law. Each company’s 
compliance plans have been developed only 
after intensive research and experimentation 
in a field where all the solutions are not now 
known, yet ever effort has been made to com- 
ply with the new law and the regulations 
set under the law. The facilities to be con- 
structed within the next three years by Key- 
stone Operators will involve substantial cap- 
ital expenditure with annual operating costs 
of millions of dollars. While there is no eco- 
nomic return to the companies for these 
sizable expenditures, the public will be the 
beneficiary of these treatment facilities. 

Meeting the existing regulations estab- 
lished by the Sanitary Water Board has in- 
volved many complex problems and it is gen- 
erally conceded that the acid, iron and pH 
standards set by the Board are extremely dif- 
ficult to achieve. It is possible to neutralize 
the acid in mine drainage by lime theatment, 
but the chemical compounds which are then 
formed and which settle to the bottom of 
the receiving basin or lagoon present dis- 
posal problems which have not yet been 
solved. These chemical compounds will pre- 
sent a further problem of equipment main- 
tenance which can be solved only by experi- 
ence and experimentation. This assumes, of 
course, that an operator has the space and 
the ability to construct a neutraliaztion fa- 
cility and settling ponds. Because of the 
typical hilly Pennsylvania topography, there 
is often no level ground available for the 
construction of treatment lagoons. And, 
where ground is available which is owned by 
third persons, the operators have had diffi- 
culty in purchasing land. If the land has be- 
come available, excessive prices are often de- 
manded from the operator. Finally, if sur- 
face space is not available to an operator, he 
must often invest considerable money in re- 
routing his drainage underground or piping 
it overland to space which is available. All 
of these problems were reviewed with the 
Board when compliance extensions were 
requested. 

The formulation of the compliance pro- 
grams of each company has involved ex- 
tensive preparation and discussion with rep- 
resentatives from the Department of Health. 
Many hours of drafting and designing have 
taken place in the coal companies’ work 
shops, and many additional hours of discus- 
sions with Department of Health officials 
have occurred in attempting to finalize plans 
which will effectively treat the polluting 
properties of mine drainage. We have found 
the Department of Health to be cooperative, 
and we feel that continued cooperation be- 
tween us will result in the successful com- 
pletion of our various compliance programs 
and schedules. It will also result in a sub- 
stantial industrial contribution to improved 
water quality in the Commonwealth. 

Let us now direct our attention to the 
proposed criteria for the Upper Ohio River 
Basin. Something new has been added and 
the desired goals have been so revised and 
altered as to present impossible targets not 
just for industry but also, and more im- 
portantly, for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania. For the past two years all of us 
have been working hard to put machinery 
in process which will produce clean streams; 
@ most desirable goal, though difficult to 
achieve. The proposed standards reach even 
further and seek to establish for the waters 
of each basin a potable public or domestic 
water supply. Basically, the criteria pro- 
posed by the Department of Health are the 
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same as ORSANCO requirements for public 
water supply without further treatment ex- 
cept chlorination. Not even the Federal 
Water Quality Act reaches this far. It rec- 
ognizes that streams have many uses and 
provides that in establishing water quality 
criteria the appropriate state authority 
„. . , shall take into consideration their use 
and value for public water supplies, propoga- 
tion of fish and wildlife, recreational pur- 
poses and agricultural and industrial and 
other legitimate uses.” 

Our point is this, the proposed criteria for 
the Ohio River Basin suggests a maximum 
value of dissolved solids “not to exceed 500 
mg/l as a monthly average value; not to 
exceed 750 mg/1 at any time.” Yet data from 
a major public water department shows that 
during the summer and fall months of 1965 
the dissolved solids in treated drinking water 
consistently exceeded these standards. 

Add to this four other important facts: 

1. The only method recognized by the 
Sanitary Water Board, State Department of 
Health and Public Health Service for elimi- 
nation of acid and iron pollution from mine 
drainage is lime neutralization and/or oxida- 
tion. The feasibility of this method has been 
demonstrated and accepted by you, and yet 
its frequent effect is to increase the quantity 
and level of dissolved solids. Many of such 
mine discharges from which acid and iron 
have been eliminated exceed 5000 mg/1 after 
treatment. Department of Mines data show 
that the neutralized discharge from Opera- 
tion Yellowboy” was in excess of 12,200 mg/1. 
Thus lime neutralization would be precluded 
by your suggested criteria for dissolved solids. 

2. Data sheets for streams in the Ohio 
River Basin show dissolved solid levels sub- 
stantially in excess of suggested criteria. 
Sixteen of the twenty-five stream data sheets 
refiect no information about dissolved solids. 
Are we not therefore, in this all-important 
undertaking, entering into a dream world of 
desired standards before actually knowing 
what is the real problem that faces us? 
Conversely, can we positively state, at this 
time, that dissolved solids present a real 
problem? 

3. To our Knowledge, the record of this 
and prior hearings does not contain evidence 
or testimony indicating at what level dis- 
solved solids affect plant life, fish or limit 
use of our streams. Further, we are not 
aware of any municipality which has a seri- 
ous problem with dissolved solids. 

4. We are sure that the Sanitary Water 
Board recognizes that there are at present 
only two approaches to removing dissolved 
solids, both costly and in a preliminary and 
experimental stage insofar as mine drainage 
is concerned: flash distillation and ion ex- 
change. As the very nature of the problem 
makes its cure both a private and public 
problem, since about 64% of the 1.4 billion 
gallons per day of mine drainage comes from 
abandoned mines, can this body advise state 
government of the cost of complying with an 
average standard of 500 mg/1 for dissolved 
solids? Our rough estimates at this time in- 
dicate that we are looking at expenditures of 
billions of dollars in order to comply with a 
standard the need for which has not been 
adequately proven or solved by a more prac- 
tical approach. 

We feel confident that the Sanitary Water 
Board does not want to act hastily or 
unwisely in this all important task before it. 
Before establishing an arbitrary standard for 
dissolved solids, we think the Board should 
do the following: 

1. Obtain all needed data on dissolved 
solids in the streams within the state includ- 
ing information as to source and cause. Only 
with this data will it be informed as to the 
scope of the problem. 

2. Develop through proper hearings toler- 
able levels of dissolved solids which can be 
permitted in clean streams. 

8. Determine possible means of treatment 
and the private and public cost thereof in- 
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volved to achieve the desired goals. If the 
cost projections are as extensive as we be- 
lieve them to be, should not the public then 
decide whether we make each stream a pota- 
ble drinking water rather than fit for fish, 
plant life and human recreational use; the 
standard for which we are all striving so 
hard to achieve? It is highly possible that 
society will choose the latter standard, con- 
tinue to rely on water companies for domes- 
tic water supplies and spend a part of the 
billions necessary on roads, education and 
other needs of our society. Certainly any 
problem, if it exists, can be solved more eco- 
nomically than by making all waters in the 
area suitable for potable drinking supply. 
At least they should be given the choice 
after all facts are known. 

We also raise three other questions for 
your consideration. The 2°F, limitation on 
temperature change during any one hour 
period is unduly restrictive. While the min- 
ing industry is not faced with large tempera- 
ture fluctuations, we feel that the range 
should be expanded or qualified so as to ap- 
ply only on waters having a temperature 
above 70°F. The iron levels suggested ap- 
parently assume that an immediate solu- 
tion has been found for treatment of acid 
mine drainage from abandoned mines, This 
is an unrealistic assumption. Industry 
therefore is faced with the problem of mak- 
ing extensive capital expenditures to meet 
state effluent standards and can still be 
held in violation of the proposed stream 
criteria as a result of causes beyond its con- 
trol. Further, according to a Health Depart- 
ment explanation, the criteria proposed are 
values which must be met only during crit- 
ical flow conditions, and yet the proposed 
plan requires that facilities must be operated 
at all times at a level of efficiency needed to 
meet the requirements for the critical condi- 
tions. When stream flow is normal or high, 
users should be permitted to use the assim- 
ilative capacity of the increased flow so 
long as the various water uses and needs of 
the stream are protected. 

CONCLUSION 

We have read and reviewed this presenta- 
tion carefully so as not to be in a position 
or susceptible of benig accused of obstruct- 
ing progress in making Pennsylvania waters 
fit for recreational use, plant life, aquatic 
life and proper for public and domestic wa- 
ter treatment. What we have hoped to do is 
to point out genuine concerns that all of us 
must face up to before realistic, desirable, 
and attainable standards are established. 
We sincerely urge that the Sanitary Water 
Board develop all the information so vitally 
needed before it establishes standards so im- 
portant to all of us, We in the bituminous 
coal industry want to help in every way pos- 
sible in all your undertakings and pledge 
our utmost cooperation to your efforts. 


REA FINANCING PROBLEM CAN BE 
SOLVED 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of financing the construction pro- 
gram of rural electric cooperatives has 
been an annual concern of this body for 
many years. At times, the controversy 
over this issue has had a serious impact 
on our deliberations. The development 
of the rural electrification has progressed 
to the point where this problem should be 
solved for once and for all. 
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The Agricultural Committee is cur- 
rently considering H.R. 1400, and other 
almost identical bills, to establish a Fed- 
eral Electric Bank from which electric 
cooperatives might obtain financing to 
increase substantially their power gen- 
erating capabilities and for other pur- 
poses. This is one suggested solution; 
but, in my judgment, it is not the best 
solution. 

Financing the future growth of electric 
cooperatives is not an agricultural prob- 
lem, and H.R. 1400 is not an agricultural 
bill. This is an electric power bill pure 
and simple and it should be considered 
by other committees who have more ex- 
perience and knowledge of the Federal 
Government’s electric power activities. 
It is generally recognized by all con- 
cerned that today over 98 percent of the 
Nation’s farms are receiving central- 
station electric service. It is further 
recognized that five out of six new cus- 
tomers being added by electric coopera- 
tives are nonfarm customers. An exami- 
nation of H.R. 1400 reveals that funds 
would be provided to electric cooperatives 
to acquire utility facilities and customers 
in rural areas almost without limitation, 
and would permit extensive acquisitions 
in completely nonrural areas. 

One should not be misled by the so- 
called limitation on these nonrural ac- 
quisitions of 4,000 connections; because, 
in reality the limitation is almost mean- 
ingless. There are many other defects 
in H.R. 1400, but this one example is 
cited merely as an indication that the 
electric cooperative program proposes to 
go far beyond the farm—or even rural 
areas—and H.R. 1400 is the vehicle being 
proposed for this long trip into the elec- 
tric power business. 

Mr. Speaker, several members of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
who have as much experience and knowl- 
edge of the Federal Government’s power 
program as any Members of this body 
recognize completely the importance of 
future financing of electric cooperatives. 
I have discussed this problem thoroughly 
with my very distinguished colleague on 
the other side of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY], and 
we are today introducing similar legis- 
lation which we feel will be a reasonable, 
realistic, and equitable answer to the 
future financing of electric cooperatives. 

This bill, when it becomes law, will 
provide more than enough funds to meet 
the requirements of qualified distribu- 
tion cooperatives through a loan account. 
The rate of interest to be paid for direct 
loans from this account will vary be- 
tween 2 percent and the going interest 
rate for Federal financing depending 
upon the financial stability of the par- 
ticular distribution cooperative receiving 
the loan. 

The funds required for expansion of 
more financially stable distribution co- 
operatives and all generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives will be obtained in 
the open money market. The avail- 
ability of money in the market for this 
purpose will be more assured because the 
Federal Government will insure 100 per- 
cent of the loan through a program pat- 
terned after the successful Farmers 
Home Administration program. 

This legislation will also amend the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
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amended, in a few places to bring the 
basic act more in line with today’s con- 
— and this new program of financ- 


The most important feature of the 
legislation, however, is that it will pro- 
vide for complete and continuing con- 
gressional surveillance and control over 
this program. 

The solution of the financing problems 
of the electric cooperatives proposed in 
this legislation is sincere and reasonable. 
In my judgment reasonable men, after 
careful consideration of its provisions, 
will agree it meets the program goals of 
almost every segment of our population 
and Government which has a direct or 
indirect interest in this problem. Per- 
haps the Nation’s taxpayers will be more 
benefited than others because only $1 
million of Federal funds will be required 
to set up the insurance funds and the 
rest of the program will be self-sufficient 
now and into the future. 

I mentioned a few moments ago that 
the Agricultural Committee is currently 
considering H.R. 1400. There are indi- 
cations at this time that our insured 
loan approach to this problem will not 
receive fair and adequate consideration 
by the committee at this time. It is for 
this reason that I join my colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY], 
today in respectfully urging each Mem- 
ber of this body to consider this bill and 
its many benefits before making up his 
mind on this issue. I have considered it 
and the alternatives suggested in H.R. 
1400, and have come to the conclusion 
that the electric bank—in any form—is 
not acceptable when we have this more 
reasonable solution available to us. It 
is obvious to those of us who have been 
concerned with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power program for many years 
that even the establishment of a skele- 
ton of an electric bank is an open invita- 
tion to its administrators to begin a 
planned and never ending program of 
adding flesh to the skeleton in such way 
the Congress will not be relieved of this 
controversy. 


AMENDMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
CT 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, when 
the 90th Congress convened in January, 
every Member of this body knew that 
social security legislation would be pre- 
sented for our consideration. The Presi- 
dent confirmed our thoughts in his first 
message and the people of our congres- 
sional districts have confirmed the ur- 
gent need for adjustments. I feel cer- 
tain that you have all received letters. 
People have written you as they have 
written me—urging that you support 
higher benefits. People have written you 
as they have written me—urging that 
you oppose an increase in the payroll 
tax. I do not believe that any of you 
are in favor of discriminating against 
either of these groups who have a legiti- 
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mate—a justified interest in what we 
will decide. However, what we have seen 
so far in social security proposals would 
do just that. 

The proposal I offer today results from 
careful study and is based on the follow- 
ing conclusions. First, our society has a 
responsibility to senior citizens living 
depending upon fixed incomes which 
have lost their dollar value. Second, the 
current burden of social security taxes 
on young workers should not be in- 
creased. Third, a benefit increase must 
be within the bounds of fiscal sanity and 
the social security trust fund must be 
kept sound. Finally, the social security 
program must be responsive to future 
needs—we must not continue to rely 
upon periodic legislative adjustments 
dependent upon the whims of the Con- 
gress or the President. Such adjust- 
ments are politically devised and arbi- 
trarily derived. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge this body to con- 
sider legislation which I believe offers 
a fiscally responsible program for raising 
social security benefits to a level con- 
sistent with today’s cost of living and 
provides for automatic adjustments to 
meet future needs. My bill provides: 

First. That the minimum benefit be 
raised from $44 to $80 per month and 
that the cost of this increase be financed 
by Federal contribution. For a time dur- 
ing the 1940’s, the possibility and neces- 
sity of Federal contribution was real- 
ized and the law authorized the appro- 
priation from general revenues of the 
Treasury any additional money that 
might be needed to finance benefits. 
Their foresight is now justified. We 
must employ Federal revenues to meet 
today’s need. This cost is justified. The 
responsibility for taking up the slack in 
benefits belongs to all of society and 
should be financed by all segments of 
our economy—not just those persons 
paying into the social security fund. 

Second. That there will be an 8-per- 
cent across-the-board increase in all 
benefits which—according to the latest 
social security actuary estimates—can be 
financed out of the trust fund without 
any increase in the payroll tax. 

Third. That benefits to transition- 
ally insured persons“ those who could 
not meet the requirements for regular 
benefits who will reach age 72 prior to 
1969—be increased from $35 to $50 per 
month for an individual, from $52.50 to 
$75 for a couple. 

Fourth. That persons with 25 years of 
coverage, 100 or more quarters, will re- 
ceive a minimum benefit of $100 per 
month, $150 for a couple and that any 
person having more than 80 quarters of 
coverage up to 100 quarters of coverage 
shall not receive less than $1 per quarter 
of coverage as his monthly benefit. In 
other words, a person having 90 quarters 
of coverage would receive at least $90 
per month. 

Fifth. That benefits be extended to 
disabled widows under 60 years of age. 

Sixth. That social security benefits 
will be automatically adjusted and raised 
3 percent when the cost of living in- 
creases 3 percent based on the Consum- 
er Price Index. The Federal civil serv- 
ice retirement plan has such a provision. 
The military retirement plan has such 
a provision. Social security must adopt 
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such a provision and become flexible to 
the needs and changes of our economy, 
This provision does not sanction infla- 
tion nor will it encourage inflation. It 
simply recognizes the “fact” of inflation 
and the resulting hardships when there 
are no provisions for its existence. 

Seventh. That title 38 of the veterans 
code be amended to allow for this in- 
crease in social security benefits without 
a reduction in veterans’ pensions. 

Eighth. That Federal civil service em- 
ployees may elect social security cover- 
age when they do not serve the required 
5 years to qualify for civil service 
benefits. 

Ninth. That the outside earnings limi- 
tation to retired persons be increased 
from the present $1,500 per year to 
$2,000, and that a retired person be able 
to earn $3,000 instead of $2,700 before 
the dollar for dollar withholding from 
social security benefits becomes effective. 
We know that the value of the wage 
dollar changes as does the cost of living. 
I am recommending that the $2,000 and 
$3,000 figures will be automatically in- 
creased 3 percent when the national 
earnings level raises 3 percent. It is 
logical that allowing a retiree to earn 
$2,000 this year based on the present 
dollar value of his work—is no reason to 
limit him to $2,000 next year if the wage 
scale has escalated. With the new 
minimum wage law—the wage scale will 
escalate and when the value of wages 
shifts, the outside earnings limitation 
should reflect the change. 

Tenth. I recommend that the percent- 
age of income taxed for social security 
be frozen at total employee-employer 8.8 
percent. The taxable earnings will 
remain at $6,600 until a change in na- 
tional earnings levels. The tax rate will 
not change—but the taxable earnings 
must reflect the inevitable change in our 
economy. We cannot reliably predict 
what $6,600 in earnings will be worth 
in 2 or 5 years—but we can let the econ- 
omy determine the necessary adjust- 
ments by tying the taxable earnings level 
to the national earnings level as reported 
by the Social Security Administration. 
My bill provides for a 3-percent increase 
in taxable earnings when the national 
earnings level increases 3 percent. In 
the past 2 years, earnings have increased 
5.8 percent. Even if we estimate that 
they will rise 6 percent in the following 
2 years, the taxable income in 1969 would 
be only $6,996. Compare that with 
L.B.J.’s plan of a 10-percent payroll tax 
on $7,800 taxable income in 1969. A 
specified formula such as I suggest is far 
better than striking in the dark at what 
we think will be the earnings level of 
tomorrow. It is far better than suggest- 
ing jumps in taxable earnings with no 
criteria for increases. 

Eleventh. I recommend an amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code to provide 
that increased social security benefits 
shall not constitute income as computed 
by private trust and pension plans when 
determining benefits under their pro- 
grams. The penalty for so doing would 
be an immediate termination of their 
tax incentive. Private pension plans 
should not be granted a windfall when 
benefits under social security are in- 
creased. 

Our elder citizens have too long suf- 
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fered a burden for which they are not re- 
sponsible—namely, Government-caused 
inflation. Increases in the cost of living 
have hit hardest those persons living on 
fixed incomes. We all know this is not 
a new problem; it has been with us for 
some time. In the last 3 years, many 
of us have called for adjustments to meet 
the cost-of-living spiral—but the call was 
not heeded. It is not now sufficient to 
ask for a 3-percent increase—we must 
ask for more. 

It is possible to show that a 21-year- 
old just entering the social security sys- 
tem as a taxpayer will contribute $32,496 
in taxes and accumulated interest over a 
44-year work period, while based on a life 
expectancy of 13 years after retirement 
could only collect $19,704 in benefits. 
Social security is a compulsory insur- 
ance—it does not result from an individ- 
ual’s decision that such an investment 
is wise. The Government takes this 
money and leaves the individual to trust 
that the program is in good hands. Gen- 
tlemen, that trust has been sufficiently 
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shaken. As this program becomes an 
undesirable risk in light of the invest- 
ment, people can be expected to rebel. 
I do not foresee a revolt but I can fore- 
see legislation which would terminate 
this program. The number of young 
people paying into the program far ex- 
ceed those 19 million collecting benefits. 
We must consider the impact they will 
have upon our Government in the future; 
we must consider our responsibility to 
them and to this program today. 

Few argue the need for increased bene- 
fits. The urgency of the need may, in 
fact, inhibit debate and analysis of the 
proposals being considered. Our vision 
must not be shortsighted or our efforts 
likened to those who would relieve a 
drought-ridden land by flooding it. So- 
cial security benefits must be raised— 
but we cannot apologize for the infla- 
tion in our economy by flooding benefi- 
ciaries with money—especially if that 
money is to come from those who are 
now paying a high payroll tax. I am 
calling for a fiscally responsible pro- 
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gram—one which will do more than shift 
the burden—one which will not solve the 
current problem by creating another. 
We can relieve our elder citizens of their 
hardship without charging it to social 
security contributors. If we pass legis- 
lation which increases benefits by in- 
creasing payments, we will have solved 
nothing. Furthermore, if we pass legis- 
lation which does not include provisions 
for automatic adjustment so the pro- 
gram can be responsive to the needs of 
tomorrow, we will waste the time of the 
Congress and the money of the people 
who are paying for it. Without provi- 
sions which tie this program to the 
growth of our economy, we will be sit- 
ting in the House of Representatives 
next year or the following year with the 
same need staring us in the face. 
INCREASE IN OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE BENEFITS 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 215(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out the 
table and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR RESERVISTS 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
tragedy in the State of Maryland has 
brought to my attention the fact that 
reservists who are on active duty for 
short periods of time are inadequately 
covered with respect to Government life 
insurance which is available to active- 
duty servicemen. On the 8th of Jan- 
uary a crew of nine reservists took off 
from Andrews Air Force Base, the plane 
crashed, killing the entire crew. I 
learned to my dismay that these young 
men were ineligible for insurance cover- 
age as provided by Public Law 89-214. 
Thousands of young men are on full ac- 
tive duty on 1-day drills, weekend tours, 
and 2-week summer camps. Many of 
these short tours of duty involve more 
hazardous service than that encountered 
by men on sustained active duty. 

The Government has an obligation to 
provide some type of insurance coverage. 
I have, today, introduced legislation that 
will correct this inequity. My bill will 
permit reservists on short tours of active 
duty to purchase the insurance that will 
protect them during these intermittent 
active duty tours. It is unfortunate that 
this bill cannot contain provisions that 
will help the families of the young men 
killed in the plane crash of January 8, 
but, because of a constitutional question 
involved in retroactive legislation, we can 
only enact legislation to protect families 
involved in similar tragedies in the fu- 
ture. To assist these nine families, I have 
also introduced private relief legislation 
that will provide some small measure of 
relief to the grief-stricken families. 

Were it not for our weekend warriors 
we would not have been able to mobilize 
so quickly our powerful forces that have 
successfully defended the security of our 
Nation since its beginning. Our obliga- 
tion to provide every possible protection 
and every incentive to assure the con- 
tinued effectiveness of our reserve forces 
must be met. I urge the administration 
to support this legislation. The text of 
my bill follows: 

H.R. 7751 
A bill to amend the servicemen’s group life 
insurance program under title 38 of the 

United States Code in order to extend the 

provisions of that program to individuals 

of the uniformed services performing ac- 
tive duty for periods of 30 days or less 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
765(1) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “under a call or 
order to duty that does not specify a period 
of 30 days or less”. 

Src. 2. Section 767(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out 
“from the first day of“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “while performing” and (2) by strik- 
ing out “date is the later date” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “last occurs”. 

Sxc.3. (a) The first sentence of section 
768 of title 38, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking out “Each policy” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “Except in 
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the case of any member of a uniformed serv- 
ice performing active duty under a call or 
order which specifies a period of 30 days or 
less, each policy”. 

(b) Such section 768 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: In the case of any member 
of a uniformed service performing active 
duty under a call or order to duty that 
specifies a period of 30 days or less for such 
duty, insurance under this subchapter shall 
be in force only during such periods as such 
member is on active duty.” 

Sec, 4. The first sentence of section 769 (b) 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “For each month” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “For each period“. 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the date designated by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
certified by him to the Secretary having ju- 
risdiction over each uniformed service. 


DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, one of our able colleagues in- 
serted in the Record, on March 14, an 
article from a weekly newspaper in his 
district which purports to explain the 
public’s attitude on direct-mail advertis- 
ing. The phrase “junk mail” has, it is 
true, often been used by the press to 
describe mail advertising. It is an un- 
fortunate choice of words and libels the 
great direct-mail industry. I only wish 
that some of the fine companies of the 
direct-mail industry were located in the 
31st District of California. If, for any 
reason, they choose to move from their 
present location, I hope they will seri- 
ously consider transferring to my dis- 
trict. We will welcome them with open 
arms. In order that Members may cut 
through the propaganda and fully un- 
derstand why certain newspapers char- 
acterize mail advertising as “junk,” I 
include with my statement the statement 
of two qualified experts on the subject: 
An article by James H. Rademacher, 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, entitled Third- 
Class Mailers Respond to Misinformed 
Critics” and an article by Mr. E. C. Hall- 
beck, president of the United Federation 
of Postal Clerks, entitled “It’s Not Junk 
Mail.” No one can deny that these two 
great postal union leaders know whereof 
they speak. 

Very shortly the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee will be called 
upon to hold extensive hearings on the 
complex postal rate readjustment bill 
which the administration desires. If we 
are to perform our difficult task wisely 
and in the best interest of the American 
people, we must substitute fact for prop- 
aganda. Name calling will contribute 
nothing to our deliberations. A lot of 
ugly words have crept into the English 
language, words which are designed to 
embarrass ethnic minorities, but that 
does not mean we should repeat or use 
them The direct-mail business is a big 
and important industry, a vital force 
for good in the American economy. As 
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Mr. Rademacher and Mr. Hallbeck so 
wisely point out, the phrase “junk mail” 
is used strictly as a propaganda phrase 
to dirty up an area of promotional enter- 
prise in the endless competition for the 
advertising dollar. We as legislators 
demean ourselves if we give credence to 
the unfair label. 

Let us go about the task of readjusting 
postal rates on the basis of expert testi- 
mony and logic. The House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee is well 
qualified to perform the task in an 
honorable fashion. 

[From the Postal Record] 


Tuirp CLass MAILERS RESPOND TO 
MISINFORMED CRITICS 


(By James H, Rademacher) 


By reading some segments of the nation’s 
press, the average person would think that 
Third Class Mail has no friends at all. No 
one would guess that approximately 300,000 
American business men, small merchants, 
churches, charities, and others, find this 
class of mail an effective way to get their 
message across to the public. 

This is not an accident. Those who attack 
Third Class Mail most bitterly, do so, not 
because it is a useless form of advertising, 
but because it is a useful medium. Third 
class mail has become an aggressive com- 
petitor for the advertising dollar and is 
therefore a convenient target for editorial 
attack. 

As Senator Daniel B. Brewster (Democrat, 
Maryland) wrote, in a recent letter to the 
New York Times: “A good many people are 
offended by all forms of advertising, but the 
fact remains that the 20 billion pieces of 
bulk third class mail dispatched annually, 
account for sales in excess of $35 billion, 
proof positive that Americans do read and 
respond to this sales literature 

Third Class Mail, in fact, is responsible for 
28% of the total mail volume each year, and 
produces 16% of the total postal revenue. 
Second class mail is responsible for 12% 
of the total volume, and produces only 3% 
of the revenue, 

If there were no third class mail, the Post 
Office Department could eliminate about 
one-quarter of its clerical employees, and 
about one-fifth of its letter carriers, During 
the Great Depression, third class mail did 
dwindle away to a whisper of its former self 
because merchants didn’t have the money to 
advertise, and customers didn’t have the 
money to respond to advertisement. The 
result was massive cuts in the postal 
employee force. 

Harry J. Maginnis, President of the Asso- 
ciated Third Class Mail Users (and an annual 
contributor of a scholarship to the William 
C. Doherty Scholarship Program), in a recent 
letter to the Washington Star, explodes many 
of the malicious myths that have been built 
up around Third Class Mail. He points out 
that the revenues from this class of mail are 
sufficient to pay for the salaries of around 
110,000 postal clerks and carriers. He also 
points out that third class mail is a deferred 
class which is denied at least 18 benefits 
which are, as a matter of course, afforded 
first class mail. This latter fact, of course, 
justifies the lower rates which third class 
mail enjoys. (The rates on third class have 
been raised 188 percent in the past 15 years.) 

The ironical thing about third class mail 
is that those who attack it the most are 
among those who use it the most. When the 
magazines and newspapers who most loudly 
declaim against junk“ mail embark on a 
circulation promotion program—they use 
third class mail, the very same type of mail 
that their editorialists decry as being useless 
and an unnecessary burden on the postal 
service. 

Third class mailers, of course, are used to 
having their mail deferred but most of them 
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thought the threat of burning their mail in 
Chicago recently was a little excessive. The 
Post Office generously returned the postage 
on the delayed mail but, did not defray the 
expense that went into the printing and 
preparation of the material. 


[From The Union Postal Clerk] 
Ir’s Nor JUNK Man. 


An awful lot of nonsense is being spread 
around about the alleged evils of the third 
class mail distributed at bulk rates by the 
Post Office. 

As a result of increasing attacks by the 
press and some elements of the public it has 
become fashionable to describe this com- 
merce as “junk” mail. The press which 
enjoys some pretty fair mailing privileges of 
its own at the taxpayers’ expense has a 
vested interest in attacking so-called “junk” 
mail and too many people have succumbed 
to this propaganda. 

It’s time somebody set things straight. 
For the fact is that bulk rate mail is not 
junk mail. 

This is strictly a propaganda phrase coined 
to dirty up an area of promotional enterprise 
in the endless competition for the advertis- 
ing dollar. The press figures that if it can 
put the kibosh on direct mail solicitations 
then the millions of dollars now spent for 
postage and printing will have to be spent 
in their own adv media. This is a 
dollars-and-cents issue not a fight over 
principles. 

The businessmen who spend vast sums 
annually on third class mailings are not just 
speculating. They know from experience— 
and it can almost be measured scientifically 
—that their postage investments are going 
to return a certain percentage of profit. All 
that in turn stimulates the use of more 
first class mail. This so-called junk mail 
wouldn't be used in the first place if it 
didn’t show a profit because business budgets 
aren’t geared to losing money or tolerating 
waste. 

The next time you hear or read complaints 
about junk mail it might be well to ponder 
some of these facts. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF APRIL 3, 1967 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this time for the purpose of 
asking the distinguished majority leader 
about the program for the week after the 
Easter recess. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the inquiry of the distin- 
guished minority leader, the program for 
the House of Representatives for the 
week of April 3, 1967, is as follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 
There are no suspensions, 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

Wednesday there are three resolutions 
from the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. They are as follows: 

H. Res. 248. Providing funds for the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. Res. 364. Providing funds for the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 
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H. Res, 221. Providing funds for the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 


Thursday, H.R. 2512, copyright law 
revision. 

This announcement, of course, is made 
subject to the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time, and that any further program 
may be announced later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER ON CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL 5, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday, April 5, may be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE 90TH CONGRESS IS MAKING A 
FINE RECORD 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, when the 
90th Congress convened on January 10 
the overriding and most urgent duty be- 
fore us was to refinance and carry for- 
ward the national effort against Commu- 
nist aggression in southeast Asia. 

Every minute of every day and night, 
there are being fought in Vietnam the 
gruelling battles which will determine 
whether mankind can find on earth the 
peace for which all so deeply yearn, 
especially at this Eastertime, or in- 
evitably face the continuing burdens and 
grief of indefinite warfare. 

Doing first things first, we have met 
this responsibility promptly. By appro- 
priating $12.275 billion in supplemental 
funds; by authorizing an additional $4.5 
billion for supplies and equipment to our 
fighting men—all for the balance of the 
fiscal year ending June 30—and by rais- 
ing the temporary limitation on the na- 
tional debt, the Congress has once again 
discharged its mandate under the Con- 
stitution to “provide for the common de- 
fense” and to maintain our Armed 
Forces. 

I am happy to state that both the ap- 
propriation and the authorization for 
the procurement of guns, missiles, 
planes, and other hardware received 
broad bipartisan support. It is re- 
grettable, however, that the Republican 
minority voted 173 to 2 against passage 
of the debt-limit change, which alone 
could make possible the purchase of this 
needed weaponry. The falsity of this 
crass political gesture of economy 


fooled no one and was a sad reflection 
on the GOP’s claim of loyal opposition. 
Indulging in this little bit of shameful 
demagoguery placed the Republican 
Party in an untenable and irresponsible 
position. Had that position prevailed, 
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we most certainly would have been un- 
able to meet our military commitments 
in Vietnam. Our Armed Forces there 
would have literally found themselves 
without arms, supplies, or pay. 

I believe each and every Member of 
this body can take pride in the humane 
and statesmanlike manner in which the 
House of Representatives acted in over- 
whelmingly approving House Joint Reso- 
lution 267, supporting the President in 
giving emergency food assistance to In- 
dia. As a result of this humanitarian 
gesture, India will receive an additional 
3 million tons of grain, thus forestalling 
famine in that land. 

In the economic field also the House of 
Representatives moved decisively and 
with dispatch. The view has often been 
expressed, particularly in academic cir- 
cles, that the House of Representatives is 
far too antiquated and much too unre- 
sponsive to changing economic condi- 
tions, to act expeditiously as is required 
of a legislative body in these modern 
times. Needless to say, I have never 
shared these views. These allegations, 
moreover, should now be laid to rest once 
and for all, for within a week after re- 
ceiving the President’s message request- 
ing restoration of the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit, H.R. 6950 to accomplish 
this purpose overwhelmingly passed this 
House by a vote of 386 to 2. 

The House has passed the Interest 
Equalization Tax Extension Act of 1967 
which would extend for an additional 2 
years the interest equalization tax. This 
is without doubt the most potent weapon 
possessed by our Government in its ef- 
fort to protect this country’s balance-of- 
payments position. Were the Congress to 
fail to extend and modify this measure 
as urged by the administration, our in- 
ternational credit position would, I feel 
certain, be little short of untenable. 
American dollars and gold would literally 
be sucked into an international financial 
maelstrom. In light of this, the action 
of a majority of the House Republicans 
in opposing this proposal was indeed 
most shortsighted and disappointing. 

But these are not the only important 
and significant pieces of legislation 
which have been considered and passed 
by the House of Representatives. Just 
this week we reaffirmed our obligation to 
our American veterans by passing, with- 
out a dissenting vote, the Veterans’ Pen- 
sion and Readjustment Act of 1967. This 
act provides for substantial increase in 
benefits to our veterans. It is now in con- 
ference. Early in February the Armed 
Services Committee reported, and the 
House passed, a bill strengthening our 
Reserve Forces and providing for im- 
proved training and equipment and ere- 
ating a new Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Reserve Affairs. 

Just yesterday the House passed the 
first regular appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1968. In it we provided funds for 
the operation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Post Office Department, and 
the executive offices. Passage of this bill 
was right on schedule and will, I am con- 
fident, set the pace for quick action on 
all regular appropriation bills. 

Also yesterday the House adopted the 
so-called Punta del Este resolution ex- 
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pressing support for a new phase of the 
Alliance for Progress. As you know, the 
President has requested Congress to give 
him this expression of our approval of 
his policies with respect to other West- 
ern Hemisphere nations prior to the 
Latin-American Summit Conference to 
take place next month. Unlike the Dem- 
ocratic Party which was in the majority 
in 1960 when President Eisenhower of- 
fered his Bogota resolution, a substantial 
number of Republicans have been nit- 
picking at the Punta del Este proposal 
ever since it was requested by President 
Johnson. I am happy, however, that on 
the final vote last night a majority of 
both parties decided to support our Presi- 
dent in this most important matter. 

Those familiar with the House know 
that there is a lot of truth in Woodrow 
Wilson’s famous observation that Con- 
gress on the floor is Congress on display 
and that Congress in committee is Con- 
gress at work. Any evaluation of what 
has been done and is being done this 
session of Congress must also give major 
attention to what is going on in commit- 
tee. 
Immediately after the recess the Rules 
Committee will begin hearings on the re- 
organization bill, which is of major im- 
portance to all Members of the Congress. 
Also the Rules Committee will be con- 
sidering the copyright law revision bill 
which has just been reported by the 
Judiciary Committee. That committee 
has done an extraordinary amount of 
work on that measure, which is a com- 
plete revision of the copyright laws. We 
hope to bring it up on the floor the week 
we return. 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics has reported bills providing for 
a study of the advisability of adopting 
the metric system and amending the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act. The 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has reported the Coast Guard 
authorization bill, which we also hope 
to have up soon. 

The work of the committees, already 
apparent in these bills and in numerous 
reports to the House, will become even 
more evident shortly after we return 
from the recess as work is completed on 
a number of major bills. 

For instance, we hope to have the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bills cleared before 
the end of April. The 1967 amendments 
to the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act are in the final stages of con- 
sideration and should be reported to the 
House by the Committee on Education 
and Labor shortly after we return. As 
a new member of that committee, I feel 
certain the committee is going to report 
an education bill which will be a major 
contribution to the effort to extend our 
educational frontiers. 

The Judiciary Committee has hearings 
underway on the redistricting bill and 
on a wide range of crime bills recom- 
mended by President Johnson, includ- 
ing bills covering crime on the streets, 
interstate control of firearms sales, re- 
form of correctional services and insti- 
tutions, and protection of privacy from 
“bugging” and “wire tapping.” This is 
a matter of overriding and unending 
concern to all citizens. I know the 
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President’s requests in this area are re- 
ceiving the most careful study from the 
Judiciary Committee, and I am confi- 
dent we will have before us for consid- 
eration before long an anticrime pack- 
age which will make great strides for- 
ward in the all-out counterattack on 
crime in America. 

There are, of course, many other bills 
reported, ordered reported, or nearing 
completion in the House committees 
which we will be programing soon. 
The Food Stamp and Child Nutrition 
Act extensions, supplemental rural 
electric cooperatives financing, NASA 
authorization, atomic energy authoriza- 
tion, fiscal year 1968 defense authoriza- 
tion bill, the National Water Commission 
bill, the saline water conversion pro- 
gram, the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments are among these. 

These bills will be followed by consid- 
eration of major legislative proposals 
submitted to the Congress by President 
Johnson. Within a few weeks of our 
returning I would hope action would be 
well along on air pollution control, the 
antipoverty amendments, election re- 
form, reorganization of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the 
nationwide system of trails bill, the na- 
tional parks bill, higher education 
amendments, draft law revisions, the 
educational TV bill, the beautification 
amendments, the Appalachian program 
amendments, the nursing and health 
care bills, the extension of the Older 
Americans Act, the child health bills, 
and the Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act. The Congress will also con- 
sider, I am sure, the civil rights legisla- 
tion and the income tax amendments 
recommended by the administration. 

Let me caution that this list is not 
meant to be exclusive, by any means, 
but that it is intended to show the broad 
front on which we intend to move in the 
weeks ahead. 

I have received assurances from all of 
the committee chairmen who have bills 
before their committees that will re- 
quire appropriations that they are even 
with or ahead of their regular schedule 
for such bills. The Committee on For- 
eign Affairs will begin hearings imme- 
diately after we return from the recess 
on the foreign aid bill, and would have 
started them sooner but for some delay 
in the receipt of the presentation pa- 
pers. As a former member of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, I 
personally know that we are well ahead 
of previous years in hearings on the 
NASA authorization bill. 

As I mentioned earlier, we are in an 
advanced stage of markup on the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments. House members or the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy tell 
me things are proceeding well there, and 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee tells me that all of the au- 
thorization bills from that committee 
will be reported in ample time for the 
Appropriations Committee to meet its 
schedule of reporting. 

This is, of course, the first session of a 
new Congress. Reorganization, as usual, 
has been time consuming. As you know, 
most minority members were not elected 
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to committees until January 26, so it 
was the first of February before most 
committees could proceed with their own 
organization. This is not an unusual 
procedure. It has been this way ever 
since I have been a Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

I am pleased, and I believe the country 
should be pleased, at the progress we are 
making and the pace we are setting in 
the House. We are well ahead of sched- 
ule, and I see no reason at this time why 
the Congress cannot adjourn by the first 
of August this year. Let me emphasize 
that this is my personal view. I speak 
only for myself. This is my personal 
target date. 

One further thought—members of the 
minority party seem to forget at times 
that the Congress is still controlled by 
the Democrats, yet, notwithstanding 
their apparent misunderstanding of the 
fact that we won the last election, they 
seem to hope to run the Congress without 
assuming the responsibilities which go 
with congressional leadership. They are 
still the party of blind opposition, as they 
have always been. With the support of 
the minority leadership, efforts were 
made just yesterday to recommit the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriations 
bill. This move was defeated by a re- 
sounding vote of 210 to 147. The Demo- 
crats are still in charge of Congress and 
true to the traditions of our party will, 
in the 90th Congress, under the leader- 
ship of those two great Americans, Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson and Speaker JOHN 
McCormack, write a progressive program 
designed to meet their responsibilities to 
the American people. 


CRAMER OFFERS PROPOSALS TO 
COMBAT RUNAWAY CRIME 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously introduced a series of bills 
about which I have had numerous in- 
quiries to combat the runaway crime 
situation in America today. 

I am therefore discussing the nature 
of the bills and why I think it is essential 
that they be enacted. . 

I was deeply disturbed that in many 
respects the President’s anticrime mes- 
sage was weak and lacking and I am 
hopeful the Committee on the Judiciary 
will give consideration to proposals by 
individual Members of Congress in addi- 
tion to those recommended by the ad- 
ministration. If this is not done, then 
the anticrime package this year will, in 
my opinion, fall far short of meeting the 
Federal responsibility in this fight 
against the criminal element that is 
gnawing at the very moral fiber of the 
United States. 

The analyses of the bills I introduced, 
concluded by the text of the bills them- 
selves, follows: 
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H.R. 421 is a redraft of the Cramer anti- 
riot amendment which passed the House by 
a vote of 389 to 25 as an amendment to the 
omnibus Civil Rights bill of 1966, and on 
which I have been attempting to get the 
Judiciary Committee to hold hearings and to 
vote out a bill. 

Particularly in view of the numerous state- 
ments made by professional agitators which 
have been reported in the press indicating 
that this will be a long, hot, riot-torn sum- 
mer, and some suggesting possibly the most 
violent in the history of the country, I think 
Congress has a duty to act on legislation to 
prevent the professional rabble rousers from 
using interstate facilities to foment such vio- 
lent civil disturbances, 

I am shocked that the Administration, in 
recommending its so-called Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act, was unwilling to acknowl- 
edge that if our streets are to be safe, such 
professional agitators must be put out of 
business, 

I think it is obvious that the so-called safe 
streets legislation could be worthy of its title 
only if it includes a strong antiriot provision. 


ANALYSIS oF H.R. 6051 


The purpose of this proposal is to amend 
Chapter 73 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code (relating to obstruction of the admin- 
istration of justice) by adding a new section 
prohibiting the obstruction of Federal crim- 
inal investigations. Sections 1503 and 1505 
of Chapter 73 of Title 18 presently prohibit 
attempts to influence, intimidate, impede, 
or injure a witness or juror in a judicial 
proceeding, a proceeding before a Federal 
agency, or an inquiry or investigation by the 
Congress or a Committee of Congress. Since 
these are criminal statutes, they have been 
strictly and narrowly construed by the 
courts to not apply to attempts to obstruct 
a criminal investigation or inquiry before 
such a proceeding has been initiated. There- 
fore, it is not a crime under the existing law 
to obstruct a criminal investigation by a 
Federal investigator where no criminal 
proceeding has commenced. 

H.R. 6051 would remedy this deficiency by 
providing penalties for attempting to ob- 
struct communications to a Federal criminal 
investigator of information relating to a 
violation of a Federal criminal law. In short, 
the measure would extend to informants 
and potential witnesses the protections now 
afforded witnesses and jurors in judicial, ad- 
ministrative and Congressional proceedings. 

This proposal is very similar to a Dill, 
S. 2188, which was passed on August 26, 
1966, by the Senate, and has been reintro- 
duced as S. 676 in the 90th Congress. The 
proposal has not been considered by the 
House. The proposal was originally intro- 
duced in accordance with a recommendation 
of the Department of Justice. The President, 
in his recent Message on Crime, has again 
requested the Congress enact such legislation. 

Subsection (a) of the bill would amend 
Chapter 73 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code, by adding a new section (Section 1510) 
at the end thereof. Subsection (a) of the 
new Section 1510 would prohibit willful 
attempts by means of bribery, misrepresenta- 
tion, intimidation, or force or threat of force, 
to obstruct, delay, or prevent the communi- 
cation to a Federal criminal investigator of 
information relating to violation of a Fed- 
eral criminal law. The subsection would 
also prohibit injury to any person or his 
property on account of his communicating 
such information to a criminal investigator 
or on account of the communication of such 
information by any other person, such as 
a relative or friend. Both proscriptions 
would apply at any time from the commission 
of a criminal violation or conspiracy, until 
the institution of a formal proceeding as 
defined by Sections 1503 and 1505. The 
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penalty for violations of Section 1510 would 
be a fine up to $5,000 or imprisonment up 
to 5 years, or both. 

Subsection (b) of the new Section 1510 
defines a criminal investigator” as any 
person authorized by a department, agency, 
or Armed Force of the United States to in- 
vestigate or prosecute violations of the Fed- 
eral criminal laws. It thereby includes Fed- 
eral prosecuting attorneys as well as Federal 
criminal investigators, within the group of 
persons to whom the communication of 
information is protected. 

Subsection (c) of the new Section 1510 
states that it is not the intent of Congress 
to pre-empt the States in enacting similar 
obstruction of invesigation laws. 

Subsection (b) of the bill makes a neces- 
sary technical amendment to the chapter 
analysis of Chapter 73 of Title 18 of the 
United States Code. 


ANALYSIS OF H.R. 6052 


This bill would establish a National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement and Crime within 
the Department of Justice for the purpose 
of assisting State and local law enforcement 
agencies in improving their capabilities, tech- 
niques, and practices in the prevention and 
control of crime and juvenile delinquency. 
Basically, this measure would extend the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965 by 
broadening the responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Justice in assisting State and 
local governments in combating crime. 

The President’s Crime Commission has 
presented a strong case for such increased 
Federal assistance. The President, acting on 
the recommendation of the Crime Commis- 
sion, has forwarded to Congress such a pro- 
posal, entitled “The Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act of 1967” which would create a 
multi-million dollar grants-in-aid program 
for State and local law enforcement contain- 
ing complex funding procedures and dan- 
gerously potential Federal controls. H.R. 
6052 is proposed as a realistic alternative to 
implement the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s Crime Commission by eliminating the 
extreme and complex requirements and Fed- 
eral controls which would be thrust upon 
State and local law enforcement agencies in 
complying with the criteria of the Presi- 
dent's Safe Streets and Crime Control Act 
of 1967. 

H.R. 6052 would establish the National In- 
stitute of Law Enforcement and Crime in the 
Justice Department. The Institute would be 
administered by a Director, appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The principal functions of the In- 
stitute would be: 

1. To establish Regional Training Insti- 
tutes to provide programs of education and 
training to improve the quality of State and 
local law enforcement personnel and person- 
nel employed or preparing for employment 
in programs for the prevention or control of 
crime, juvenile delinquency, and criminal 
corrections and rehabilitation, All such pro- 
grams would be subject to the approval of 
a Regional Advisory Board, which would be 
composed of two members appointed by the 
Institute’s Director, and two members ap- 
pointed by the Governor of each State served 
by the Regional Training Institute, 

2. To make grants or contracts with public 
and private non-profit institutions to im- 
prove the techniques and practices of State 
and local agencies engaged in law enforce- 
ment, the administration of criminal laws, 
criminal rehabilitation and the prevention 
and control of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency. 

3. To make research studies and undertake 
research programs with respect to matters 
of law enforcement organization and prac- 
tices, as well as the flelds of crime preven- 
tion and control, juvenile delinquency and 
criminal rehabilitation. 
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4. To develop and make recommendations 
for action which can be taken by all levels 
of government and private persons and or- 
ganizations to prevent and reduce the prob- 
lems of crime and juvenile delinquency and 
to improve the rehabilitation of criminals. 

5. To collect, compile and publish criminal 
statistics on both Federal and State crimes. 

The programs under this proposal would 
be administered in the same manner as they 
have been under the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act of 1965. The legislation em- 
phasizes the needs of local law enforcement 
for better trained personnel and general re- 
search in improving techniques of law en- 
forcement, 

To implement the proposed programs the 
bill would earmark for appropriation all 
funds which had been paid into the Federal 
Treasury during a preceding fiscal year from 
criminal fines, penalties and forfeitures from 
offenses committed under the laws of the 
United States. Additional appropriations 
would also be authorized as needed to carry 
out the programs envisaged by the bill. 


ANALYSIS oF H.R. 6053 


The purpose of this proposal is to amend 
Section 1952 (interstate travel in aid of 
racketeering), Section 1503 (obstruction of 
justice by injury or threat to a witness or 
juror), Chapter 9 (bankruptcy frauds), and 
Chapter 11 (bribery, graft, and conflicts of 
interest) of Title 18 of the United States 
Code, to provide a statutory method for com- 
pelling witnesses to testify or produce docu- 
mentary evidence concerning violations of 
such sections or chapters, notwithstanding a 
witness’ objection that such testimony or 
evidence might be self-incriminating under 
the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution. 
This proposal does not establish general Fed- 
eral immunity authority, rather it extends 
immunity authority only to those areas of law 
enforcement where a critical need has been 
demonstrated, i.e. the investigation and pros- 
ecution of organized crime, with respect to 
which evidence is often unattainable where 
accomplices and co-conspirators cannot be 
compelled to testify. 

H.R. 6053 would authorize Federal prosecu- 
tors to confer immunity from prosecution, in 
appropriate cases, in exchange for testimony 
or evidence relating to violations of the crimi- 
nal statutes which cover the principal or- 
ganized crime offenses: interstate gambling, 
prostitution, bootlegging, bribery, graft, 
bankruptcy fraud, jury tampering and 
schemes for the obstruction of justice. 

H.R. 6053 is similar to a bill, S. 2190, which 
has passed on August 24, 1966, by the Senate 
and has been reintroduced as S. 677 in the 
90th Congress. The House has not considered 
this legislation. The President has recom- 
mended in his Crime Message to the 90th 
Congress that this measure be enacted to help 
combat organized crime. 

The statutes which would be amended by 
this measure are as follows: 

1. The Racketeering Travel Act. The 
Racketeering Travel Act (18 U.S.C. 1952), en- 
acted by the 87th Congress, is one of the 
major weapons in the Government's arsenal 
to fight organized crime. The provisions of 
that Act deal with the basis of much of the 
illegal activity conducted by interstate crime 
syndicates by making it a felony to travel in 
interstate or foreign commerce or to use the 
facilities of interstate or foreign commerce 
for the purpose of distributing the proceeds 
of an unlawful activity, committing a crime 
of violence to further an unlawful activity, 
or otherwise promoting or carrying on an 
unlawful activity. “Unlawful activity” is 


defined by that Act to include any enterprise 
involving the violation of State or Federal 
laws regarding gambling, liquor, narcotics, 
prostitution, extortion, or bribery, 

The proposed amendments, which would 
enable the Government to compel the testi- 
mony of persons having knowledge of viola- 
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tions of the provisions or conspiring to violate 
the provisions of the Act and thereby maxi- 
mize the effective usefulness of the statute. 

2. Obstruction of Justice. Section 1503 of 
Title 18 of the United States Code makes it 
a felony to influence, intimidate or injure a 
witness or juror in a Federal judicial pro- 
ceeding. Prosecutions under Section 1503 
have been frequently frustrated by the fact 
that witnesses in criminal proceedings are 
intimidated or threatened with injury. The 
addition of immunity provisions to Section 
1503 would enable the prosecution to secure 
information about such threats and intimi- 
dations of Government witnesses. This in 
turn would add to the ability of the Govern- 
ment to protect such needed witnesses and 
facilitate criminal prosecutions. 

3. Bankruptcy Frauds. Chapter 9 (Sec- 
tions 151-155) of Title 18 of the United States 
Code prohibits fraudulent schemes designed 
to violate Federal bankruptcy laws. The 
President’s Commission on Crime has re- 
cently reported that an important source of 
illegal revenue for organized crime emanates 
from fraudulent bankruptcy schemes. Such 
schemes usually involve the use of an osten- 
sibly honest frontman who purchases a busi- 
ness, orders a large amount of merchandise 
on credit with no intention of paying for it, 
and following the sale of the merchandise 
the proceeds are stolen by the organizer of 
the operation. Then the business goes into 
bankruptcy. Throughout the operation and 
during the bankruptcy proceedings only the 
frontman appears. 

To prosecute such fraudulent actions it is 
essential to have the cooperation of the front- 
man, which he generally refuses to give be- 
cause he is himself implicated in the ne- 
farious proceeding and fears prosecution. 

H.R. 6053 would amend Title 18 to author- 
ize the Government to compel such a front- 
man to testify, in appropriate cases, by grant- 
ing him immunity from prosecution on the 
basis of his testimony. Through the im- 
munity device those persons involved in a 
relatively minor capacity in fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy schemes could be compelled to give 
information which could aid in the identi- 
fication and prosecution of those persons pri- 
marily responsible for the fraudulent opera- 
tion. 

4. Bribery, Graft, and Conflict of Interest. 
H.R, 6053 would similarly amend Chapter 
11 of title 18 of the United States Code to 
provide for the compelling of testimony and 
the granting of immunity therefore with 
respect to bribery, graft and conflict of inter- 
est violations involving public officials. The 
President’s Crime Commission has docu- 
mented the importance to organized crime 
in corrupting public officials. Neither a 
briber, nor a public official who has ac- 
cepted a bribe will readily testify, since both 
have committed a crime. However, by add- 
ing an immunity provision to Chapter 11, 
it would be possible for a Federal prosecutor 
to determine which may be less culpable and 
then to proceed against the other. 

Section 1 of the bill would amend Section 
1952 or title 18, U.S.C. to provide a statutory 
method for granting immunity from prosecu- 
tion to a witness in exchange for testimony 
or documentary evidence concerning the 
violation of that section. The provision 
would apply to any proceedings before any 
grand jury or court of the United States. 
In each case, the witness would be required 
first to claim his privilege against self-in- 
crimination, so that the deliberate decision 
may be made as to whether application to 
the Court for a grant of immunity for the 
witness’s testimony or documentary evidence 
is best in the public interest. Then, upon 
application by the U.S, attorney with the 
approval of the Attorney General or his des- 
ignee, the court would issue an order direct- 
ing the witness to testify or produce the 
documentary evidence. The witness could 
not then be excused from complying with 
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the order on the grounds of possible self- 
incrimination, for he could not thereafter 
be prosecuted in any court, State or Federal, 
for matters revealed by such compelled 
testimony or evidence. The witness would 
not, however, be immune from subsequent 
prosecution from perjury or contempt of 
court while giving testimony or documentary 
evidence pursuant to the court’s order. 
Section 2 of the bill adds the same im- 
munity provision to Section 1503 of title 18, 
U.S.C. relating obstructions of justice. 
Section 3 of the bill would add the im- 
munity provision to Chapter 9 of title 18, 
U.S.C. relating to bankruptcy frauds, 
Section 4 of the bill would similarly amend 
Chapter 11 of title 18, U.S.C., relating to 
bribery, graft and conflict of interest. 
Section 5 of the bill makes necessary tech- 
nical amendments to the chapter analysis 
of Chapters 9 and 11 of title 18, U.S.C. 


ANALYSIS oF H.R. 6054 


This proposal would establish a Joint Com- 
mittee of Congress on Organized Crime and 
is offered to implement a recommendation of 
the President's Crime Commission. 

The President’s Crime Commission ob- 
served: 

“A permanent committee would focus the 
interest of those Members of Congress who 
have in the past displayed concern with the 
problem, and would involve a greater number 
of legislators than at present. It could mean 
that there would be a larger staff to con- 
centrate on the problem and to permit con- 
sideration of the implications of any new 
legislation for organized crime. In addition, 
the creation of such a committee would place 
the prestige of the United States Congress 
behind the proposition that organized crime 
is a major problem of highest priority.” 

The Joint Committee on Organized Crime 
would be composed of 8 Members of the Sen- 
ate and 8 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with equal representation to both 
parties. The Joint Committee, which is pat- 
terned after the Joint Committee on Eco- 
nomics, would basically be an investigative 
and research committee. The Committee 
would make continuing investigations and 
studies of: 

(1) all aspects of organized crime in the 
United States including the elements, opera- 
tions, and extent of organized crime and its 
relationship with international organized 
crime operations; 

(2) the effects of organized crime on inter- 
state; and foreign commerce; and, 

(3) the adequacy and effectiveness of ex- 
isting methods of Federal, State and local 
law enforcement for combating organized 
crime, Also, the Joint Committee would col- 
lect and disseminate information and statis- 
tics on organized crime and recommend ap- 
propriate legislation in light of its investi- 
gations and studies. 

To enable the Committee to carry out its 
investigations and studies, it would be au- 
thorized to subpena witnesses and such books 
and records or documents as it might deter- 
mine necessary. Provision is also made for 
an appropriate staff and authority to utilize 
the information and facilities of other de- 
partments of Federal Government which 
might be of benefit to its work. The Joint 
Committee would report annually to the 
House and Senate. 


H.R. 421 


A bill to amend title 18 of the United States 
Code to prohibit travel or use of any facil- 
ity in interstate or foreign commerce with 
intent to incite a riot or other violent civil 
disturbance, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That title 18 

of the United States Code is amended by 

inserting, immediately after chapter 101 

thereof, the following new chapter: 
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“Chapter 102—RIOTS AND OTHER VIO- 
LENT CIVIL DISTURBANCES 


2101. Riots 

“Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce or uses any facility in 
interstate or foreign commerce, including the 
mail, with intent to— 

“(1) incite, promote, encourage, or carry 
on, or facilitate the incitement, promotion, 
encouragement, or carrying on of, a riot or 
other violent civil disturbance; or 

“(2) commit any crime of violence, arson, 
bombing, or other act which is a felony or 
high misdemeanor under Federal or State 
law, in furtherance of, or during commission 
of, any act specified in paragraph (1); or 

(3) assist, encourage, or instruct any per- 
son to commit or perform any act specified 
in paragraphs (1) and (2); 
and thereafter performs or attempts to per- 
form any act specified in paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3), shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both.” 

Sec. 2. The table of contents of “Part I— 
Crimes” of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by inserting 


after the following: 


“101. Records and reports 2071” 

the following new chapter reference: 

102. Riots and other violent civil 
disturbances —-.-.-.-.--.-... 2101” 


Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of the Congress to occupy the field in 
which any provision of this Act operates to 
the exclusion of State laws on the same sub- 
ject matter, nor shall any provision of this 
Act be construed as invalidating any provi- 
sion of State law unless such provision is 
inconsistent with any of the purposes of this 
Act or provision thereof. 
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A bill to amend chapter 73, title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the obstruction 
of criminal investigations of the United 
States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 73, title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“$1510. Obstruction of criminal investiga- 


tions 

“(a) Whoever willfully endeavors by means 
of bribery, misrepresentation, intimidation, 
or force or threats thereof to obstruct, delay, 
or preyent the communication of information 
relating to a violation of any criminal stat- 
ute of the United States by any person to 
a criminal investigator; or 

“Whoever injures any person in his person 
or property on account of the giving by such 
person or by any other person of any such 
information to any criminal investigator— 

“Shall be fined not more than 65,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) As used in this section, the term 
‘criminal investigator’ means any individual 
duly authorized by a department, agency, or 
armed force of the United States to conduct 
or engage in investigations of or prosecutions 
for violations of the criminal laws of the 
United States. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as indicating an intent on 
the part of Congress to occupy the field in 
which such section operates, to the exclusion 
of any laws of any State, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, territory or possession, or the 
District of Columbia, on the same subject 
matter.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of chapter 73, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“1510. Obstruction of criminal investiga- 
tions.” 
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H.R. 6052 


A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Crime in the Department of Justice to pro- 
vide assistance in improving capabilities, 
techniques, and practices in the prevention 
and control of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1967”. 

Sec, 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Institute” means the Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Crime. 

(2) The term Director“ means the Di- 
rector of the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Crime. 

(3) The term State“ means one of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, or American Samoa. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is established within the 
Department of Justice a National Institute 
of Law Enforcement and Crime which shall, 
subject to the supervision and direction of 
the Attorney General, be administered by a 
Director of the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Crime, appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall be compensated 
at the rate provided for an Assistant Attor- 
ney General. 

(b) The Director shall establish within the 
Institute such divisions, sections, and other 
units as he may find necessary and, from 
time to time, he may abolish, transfer, and 
consolidate divisions, sections, and other 
units and assign their functions and person- 
nel in such manner as he may find necessary 
for efficient operation of the Institute. No 
division shall be established, abolished, or 
transferred, and no divisions shall be con- 
solidated, except with the approval of the 
Attorney General. 

(c) The Director may delegate to any offi- 
cer or employee of the Institute any of his 
powers and duties under this Act (except 
the making of regulations) as he may deem 
necessary or expedient. 

Sec. 4. The functions of the Institute shall 
be— 


(1) to establish regional training institutes 
serving one or more States to provide such 
programs of education, training, or other 
activities as the Director (with the approval 
of the regional advisory board established by 
section 5 of this Act) may deem appropriate 
for the purpose of improving the quality of 
State and local law enforcement personnel 
and personnel employed or preparing for 
employment in programs for the prevention 
or control of crime or juvenile delinquency 
or in programs in the field of correctional 
rehabilitation; 

(2) to make grants to, or contract with, 
any public or private nonprofit agency, or- 
ganization, or institution for the purpose 
of improving the capabilities, techniques, 
_and practices of State and local agencies en- 
gaged in law enforcement, administration of 
the criminal laws, correctional rehabilita- 
tion, or the prevention or control of crime 
or juvenile delinquency; 

(3) to make continuing studies and un- 
dertake programs of research with respect 
to matters relating to law enforcement orga- 
nization, techniques, and practices, the pre- 
vention and control of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency, and correctional rehabilitation, 
including, but not limited to, the effective- 
ness of projects or programs carried out 
under this act; 

(4) to develop standards and make recom- 
mendations for actions which can be taken 
by the Federal, State, and local governments, 
and by private persons and organizations, to 
prevent, reduce, and control crime and ju- 
venile delinquency, to improve correctional 
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rehabilitation programs, and to increase re- 
spect for law and order; 

(5) to collect, compile, publish, and dis- 
seminate crime statistics on both Federal 
and State crimes. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby established for each 
regional training institute an advisory board 
to be made up of two members appointed 
by the Director and two members appointed 
by the Governor of each State served by the 
regional training institute. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Director shall require, 
wherever feasible, as a condition of approval 
of a grant under this Act, that the recipient 
contribute substantially in the form of 
money, facilities, or services to carry out the 
purpose for which the grant is made. 

(b) Payments under this Act to individual 
trainees (whether training under a scholar- 
ship to a regional training institute or under 
a training grant at any institution, agency, 
or organization) may be made in install- 
ments, and in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, as may be determined by the 
Director, and shall be made on such condi- 
tions as he finds necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(c) The Director shall prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(d) In addition to appointments to the 
regional advisory board established pursuant 
to section 5 of this Act, the Director is au- 
thorized to appoint such technical or other 
advisory committees as he deems necessary to 
advise him in connection with the adminis- 
tration of this Act. Members of any such 
committee appointed under this subsection 
who are not otherwise employed by the 
United States shall be entitled, while attend- 
ing meetings of their committee, to receive 
compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Di- 
rector, but not to exceed $50 per diem, in- 
cluding travel time, and while away from 
their homes or regular places of business 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by law for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Director may arrange with 
and reimburse the heads of other Federal 
departments or agencies for the performance 
of any of his functions under this Act, and, 
as necessary or appropriate, delegate to the 
heads of such departments or agencies any 
of his functions under this Act with respect 
to any program or activity or part thereof 
and authorize the redelegation of such dele- 
gated functions. 

(b) The Director is authorized to secure 
directly from any department, bureau, agen- 
cy, board, commission, office, independent 
establishment, or instrumentality in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government informa- 
tion, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
for the purposes of this Act; and each such 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, establishment, or instrumentality 
is authorized and directed to furnish such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics to the Director upon his request. 

Sec. 8. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the organization, administra- 
tion, or personnel of any State or local police 
force or other law enforcement or corrections 
agency. 

Sec.9. (a) On or before April 1, 1968, and 


each year thereafter, the Director shall re- 


port to the President and to the Congress on 
his activities pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act, together with such recommenda- 
tions as the Director may deem appropriate. 

(b) The Director first appointed under 
this Act shall, within two years after such 
appointment, submit to the Congress a com- 
pilation of all laws of the United States 
which, in his opinion, are directly related to 
or affect the performance of his functions 
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under this Act, together with such recom- 
mendations with respect thereto as he may 
deem appropriate. 

Sec. 10. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out this Act, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, there is authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year an 
amount equal to the aggregate of funds de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to have been covered into the general fund 
of the Treasury during the preceding fiscal 
year from fines, penalties, and forfeitures col- 
lected by Federal courts on account of 
criminal offenses under the laws of the 
United States. 

(b) In addition to appropriations au- 
thorized under subsection (a) of this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
additional sums as may be r-ecessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 11. The Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965 is repealed. 


H.R. 6053 


A bill to permit the compelling of testimony 
with respect to certain crimes, and the 
granting of immunity in connection there- 
with 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1952 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended, by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

d) Whenever in the judgment of a 
United States attorney the testimony of any 
witness, or the production of books, papers, 
or other evidence by any witness, in any case 
or proceeding before any grand jury or court 
of the United States involving a violation 
of this section, or any conspiracy to violate 
this section, is necessary to the public in- 
terest, he, upon the approval of the Attor- 
ney General or an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral designated by the Attorney General, 
shall make application to the court that the 
witness shall be instructed to testify or 
produce evidence subject to the provisions 
of this subsection, and upon order of the 
court such witness shall not be excused from 
testifying or from producing books, papers, 
or other evidence on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture. But no such witness 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penal- 
ty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, to 
testify or produce evidence, nor shall testi- 
mony so compelled or evidence so produced 
be used as evidence in any criminal proceed- 
ing (except prosecution described in the next 
sentence) against him in any court. No wit- 
ness shall be exempt under this subjection 
from prosecution for perjury or contempt 
committed while giving testimony or pro- 
ducing evidence under compulsion as pro- 
vided in this subsection.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1503 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by placing “(a)” be- 
fore the present paragraph and by adding 
the following new subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“(b) Whenever in the judgment of a 
United States attorney the testimony of any 
witness, or the production of books, papers, 
or other evidence by any witness, in any case 
or proceeding before any grand jury or court 
of the United States involving a violation 
of this section, or any conspiracy to violate 
this section, is necessary to the public in- 
terest, he, upon the approval of the Attorney 
General or an Assistant Attorney General 
designated by the Attorney General, shall 
make application to the court that the wit- 
ness shall be instructed to testify or produce 
evidence subject to the provisions of this 
subsection, and upon order of the court 
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such witness shall not be excused from testi- 
fying or from producing books, papers, or 
other evidence on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to 
a penalty or forfeiture. But no such witness 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any pen- 
alty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, to 
testify or produce evidence, nor shall testi- 
mony so compelled or evidence so produced 
be used as evidence in any criminal pro- 
ceeding (except prosecution described in the 
next sentence) against him in any court. No 
witness shall be exempt under this subsec- 
tion from prosecution for perjury or con- 
tempt committed while giving testimony or 
producing evidence under compulsion as 
provided in this subsection.” 

Sec. 3. Chapter 9 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section at the end thereof: 


“$ Refusal to testify 

“Whenever in the judgment of a United 
States attorney the testimony of any witness 
or the production of books, papers, or other 
evidence by any witness, in any case or pro- 
ceeding before any grand jury or court of 
the United States involving a violation of 
this chapter, or any conspiracy to violate 
this chapter, is necessary to the public in- 
terest, he, upon the approval of the Attorney 
General or an Assistant Attorney General 
designated by the Attorney General, shall 
make application to the court that the wit- 
ness shall be instructed to testify or produce 
evidence subject to the provisions of this 
section, and upon order of the court such 
witness shall not be excused from testifying 
or from producing books, papers, or other 
evidence on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence required of him may tend to in- 
criminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture. But no such witness shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, or thing concerning which he 
is compelled, after having claimed his priv- 
Uege against self-incrimination, to testify or 
produce evidence, nor shall testimony so 
compelled or evidence so produced be used 
as evidence in any criminal proceeding (ex- 
cept prosecution described in the next sen- 
tence) against him in any court. No witness 
shall be exempt under this section from 
prosecution for perjury or contempt com- 
mitted while giving testimony or producing 
evidence under compulsion as provided in 
this section.” 

Sec, 4, Chapter 11 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new section at the end thereof: 


“$ 225. Refusal to testify 

(a) Whenever in the judgment of a Unit- 
ed States attorney the testimony of any 
witness, or the production of books, papers, 
or other evidence by any witness, in any 
case or proceeding before any grand jury 
or court of the United States involving a 
violation of this chapter, or any conspiracy 
to violate this chapter, is necessary to the 
public interest, he, upon the approval of 
the Attorney General or an Assistant At- 
torney General designated by the Attorney 
General, shall make application to the court 
that the witness shall be instructed to testi- 
fy or produce evidence subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, and upon order of 
the court such witness shall not be excused 
from testifying or from producing books, 
papers, or other evidence on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture. But no such wit- 
ness shall be prosecuted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, to 
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testify or produce evidence, nor shall testi- 
mony so compelled or evidence so produced be 
used as evidence in any criminal proceeding 
(except prosecution described in the next 
sentence) against him in any court. No wit- 
ness shall be exempt under this section from 
prosecution for perjury or contempt com- 
mitted while giving testimony or producing 
evidence under compulsion as provided in 
this section.” 

Sec. 5. (a) The analysis of chapter 9 of 
title 19, United States Code, is amended by 
adding the following new item at the end 
thereof: 

“156. Refusal to testify.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 11 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following new item at the end there- 
of: 

225. Refusal to testify.” 


H.R. 6054 


A bill to establish a Joint Committee on 
Organized Crime 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. There is established a Joint 
Committee on Organized Crime (hereafter in 
this Act referred to as “joint committee”) 
to be composed of eight Members of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, and eight Members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. In 
either case, the majority party may not be 
represented by more than four members. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 2. The joint committee shall make 
continuing investigations and studies of— 

(1) all aspects of organized crime in the 
United States, including the elements, op- 
erations, and extent of organized crime in 
the United States and the effects and rela- 
tionship of international organized crime on 
organized criminal activity within the 
United States. 

(2) the effects of organized crime on for- 
eign and interstate commerce, and 

(3) the adequacy and effectiveness of the 
methods of Federal, State, and local law en- 
forcement for combating organized crime. 


In addition, the joint committee shall col- 
lect and disseminate statistics and informa- 
tion on organized crime, and shall 
recommend any legislative proposals which 
it determines are appropriate in light of the 
investigations and studies conducted under 
this section. 


VACANCIES; SELECTION OF CHAIRMAN AND VICE 
CHAIRMAN 


Sec. 3. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members. 


HEARINGS; SUBPENA POWER 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act the joint committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof authorized by the joint committee 
to hold hearings, is authorized to sit and 
act at such times and places within the 
United States, including any Commonwealth 
or possession thereof, whether either House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
joint committee or any member of the joint 
committee designated by him, and may be 
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served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 


PERSONNEL AND UTILIZATION OF SERVICES OF 
AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 5. Within the limitations of its appro- 
priations, the joint committee is empowered 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants, to procure such 
printing and binding, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems necessary and ad- 
visable, The joint committee is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, and facili- 
ties of the departments and establishments 
of the Government, and also of private re- 
search agencies. 

REPORT 

Sec. 6. Not later than December 31 of each 
year the joint committee shall submit a re- 
port to each House of Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 7. To enable the joint committee to 
exercise its powers, functions, and duties 
under this Act, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary. 


HELP THE COUNT 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr, 
MATHIAS] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 2 I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 6579, to compensate Demetrio Sars- 
field Salazar, of Naples, Italy, for the 
services he rendered to the United States 
and its citizens during World War II, 
when as a leader of the Rome escape line 
he risked his own life and gave his own 
funds to help American servicemen es- 
cape from the Nazis. Since then I have 
been in contact with various veterans’ 
organizations requesting their assistance 
in locating some of the men assisted by 
Salazar. The response thus far has been 
most gratifying and indicates sincere ap- 
preciation and gratitude on the part of 
our American veterans to the men of 
varied nationalities who have helped our 
soldiers during times of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I received in my office, 
yesterday, a letter which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Every American owes Count Salazar a note 
of thanks and more. My more isn’t much 
but I must send what I can. 


Although he enclosed a $20 bill the 
writer chose to remain anonymous, 

This feeling of gratitude has been fur- 
ther exemplified by the completely spon- 
taneous action of the 3d Battalion, 77th 
Armor, of Fort Carson, Colo. After read- 
ing about my bill in the Army Times, the 
officers and men of this battalion, none 
of whom, to my knowledge, were aided 
by Salazar, have collected amongst them- 
selves about $1,000 to help the ill and 
poverty-stricken count. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider these actions 
as examples for the U.S. Congress to fol- 
low. We cannot possibly repay the 
count for his time and devotion but we 
can reimburse him for money spent from 
his own pocket, without which the es- 
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cape of prisoners of war would have been 
impossible. 

Mr. Robert Horowitz, of the Army 
Times, has written two articles about the 
count and the Fort Carson battalion con- 
tribution. I include them in the RECORD 
so that all Members of Congress may 
have the opportunity to become more 
familiar with the case of Count Salazar: 

From Army Times, Mar. 22, 1967] 
Name RING A BELL?—THE Count’s Down 
AND NEEDS A HAND 


WasHiIncton.—Now is the time for Ameri- 
can servicemen whose lives were saved by the 
mysterious Count Salazar to come to the aid 
of the Count. The Congressional Record of 
March 2 contains a list of 173 names of Amer- 
ican servicemen, and their serial numbers. 
Behind that list is a real-life story of hero- 
ism and selflessness that few novelists could 
begin to imagine. 

Rep. Charles Mathias (R., Md.) explains 
the story like this: 

Back in the dark days of World War II, 
hundreds of American and British service- 
men to escape from Italian prison 
camps. But the Germans were in control, 
and those escapees who made their way to 
Rome were in dire need of help if they wanted 
to stay out of the clutches of the Nazis. 

And that’s when Count Demetrio Sarsfield 
Salazar came to the rescue. 

Count Salazar was born in 1884 in Naples. 
His father once served as Italian ambassador 
to Dublin, but the Count became a British 
citizen. When World War II broke out, Mus- 
solini interned him, but he was later released 
to serve as liaison officer with a Swiss delega- 
tion visiting prison camps. After Mussolini 
was deposed, many Allied servicemen either 
escaped, or were released, from Italian prison 
camps, and many of them made their way 
to the British legation in the Vatican. 

It was here that Count Salazar picked 
them up. For 10 months, until the Allies 
captured Rome, he guided hundreds of serv- 
icemen to safety. He fed them, gave them 
clothes, bought fake identity papers from 
forgers, and guided them tosafe hiding 
places. All out of his own pocket. 

Now the Count is 82 years old, very sick, 
destitute, living in an attic in a slum in 
Naples. He lives on less than $50 a month, 
while supporting two small daughters (his 
wife died of tuberculosis). He lives on 
charity. 

The Count kept accurate records. He 
knows how much he spent on forged papers, 
on extra rations, on civilian clothes. He has 
papers to prove that he must have spent at 
least $935, in 1944 prices, to save the lives of 
two-thirds of the men he is credited with 
saving. The American embassy in Rome has 
checked out the figures, and it says that con- 
servatively, he must have spent about $1400 
of his own money in his rescue work back 
in 1943 and 1944. The Count has never asked 
to be repaid. 

The United States has never paid back 
what he spent to save American lives. Now 
Rep. Mathias has introduced a bill which 
calls for a $5000 cash payment to the old 
Count. The bill is before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and nobody at this time 
can predict whether it will ever see the light 
of day. 

In the meantime, Americans who were 
helped by the old man don’t have to wait for 
the slow machinery of government to crank 
up. As Mathias said last week, “If any of 
these men are now able to do so, they may 
individually wish to help their government in 
helping a man who once helped them.” 


ARTICLE WRITTEN BY ROBERT HOROWITZ FOR 
THE FORTHCOMING ARMY TIMES 


WasHINGTON.—Some American soldiers of 
1967 are paying off part of a debt owed by 
their buddies of almost a quarter century 
ago. 
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As a result of a news story appearing in 
last week’s Army Times, some 600 men of the 
3d Bn., 77th Armor at Fort Carson, Colo., 
have taken up a collection to help a sick old 
man who helped American soldiers in 1943 
and 1944. The Carson unit, sparked by Bn. 
Sgt. Maj. Roland H. Bell, has raised a thou- 
sand dollars, with more to come. 

The money will be delivered to Count 
Demetrio Sarsfield Salazar, an Italian-born 
British citizen who helped to rescue hundreds 
of Americans who had fled Italian prison 
camps during World War II. The Americans 
who reached German-occupied Rome were 
turned over to the Count, who fed them, 
gave them civilian clothes, hid them in his 
apartment, bought fake identity papers for 
them, and delivered them to escape routes. 

The Count paid for all the expenses out of 
his own pocket, and he never asked the 
American government for any reimburse- 
ment. 

Now the Count is 82 years old, bedridden 
because of a stroke and bronchial asthma, 
and destitute. He lives in an attic in a 
slum in Naples. 

Rep. Charles Mathias (R., Md.) recently 
introduced a bill to award $5000 to the ail- 
ing Count, a sum which would approximately 
equal in value what the Count paid out to 
rescue the American servicemen during the 
war. That bill has been referred to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, which has 
asked the State Department to make a com- 
plete and official report. Some State De- 
partment officers already have investigated 
the story of the Count, and have reported to 
Rep. Mathias that the Count did, in fact, 
rescue several hundred Americans, as well as 
many British soldiers, without receiving a 
penny of compensation from the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

In addition to the cash help offered by 
the 3d Bn., 77th Armor (commanded by 
Col. A. L. O'Neal), other forms of help appear 
to be on the way. The U.S. Minister in Rome, 
Francis E. Meloy, Jr., reported this week that 
period grants are being made to the Count 
from the Anglo-American Nursing Home in 
Italy. 

In addition, the Defense Department is 
checking its records in an attempt to locate 
the 173 American soldiers whose names and 
serial numbers were recorded by the Count 
more than two decades ago. The Disabled 
American Veterans is checking its member- 
ship lists, and the Maryland Department of 
the American Legion announced it will pub- 
licize the Count's story in hopes of locating 
more help. 

Numerous people in Italy—both American 
and Italian—are now providing some finan- 
cial aid to the partly-paralyzed Count. 


REDWOODS TO THE SEA—A NEW 
PHILOSOPHY IN CONSERVATION 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Youncer] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11 our colleague, the gentleman 
from California, Don H. CLAUSEN, de- 
livered an address before the National 
Wildlife Federation at their meet- 
ing in San Francisco on the subject 
“Redwoods to the Sea—A New Philoso- 
phy in Conservation.” His address was 
extremely well received and has such 
important information as to the estab- 
lishment of a Redwood National Park in 
northern California that I feel all the 
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Congressmen should have the informa- 
tion which Congressman CLAUSEN gave to 
the National Wildlife Federation. His 
address follows: 


REDWOODS TO THE SEA—A NEW PHILOSOPHY 
In CONSERVATION 


(By Congressman Don H. CLAUSEN, National 
Wildlife Federation, San Francisco, Calif., 
Mar. 11, 1967) 


It has been written: “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his country.” 

Since I am in my own country, the State 
of California, and because I anticipate that 
some of my remarks today may prove to be 
prophetic, you can imagine my concern and 
even my anxiety about the adages of the 
past. And yet, so deeply do I believe in the 
necessity for establishing a National Red- 
wood Park; so conscious am I of this audi- 
ence of dedicated friends of conservation; so 
certain am I of the merit of park planning 
which considers community, ecological, eco- 
nomic, recreational, and scenic necessities as 
all of a piece, that I do not hesitate for a 
moment to extoll the virtues of concept 
known as Redwoods to the Sea. 

This plan, embracing the finest aspects of 
all other redwood park plans which have 
been brought forward, taking cognizance of 
the realities of human dependency upon a 
stabilized and progressive economy, and re- 
lating to the urgent necessity to provide ad- 
ditional recreational havens for our popula- 
tion along the sweep of spectacular coastline 
with which California is blessed—can work. 
It can win adoption by the Congress of the 
United States, it can win support of re- 
sponsible conservation groups, it can win the 
acquiesence of the people and industries of 
my District, and, most significantly, it can 
win the cooperation of the administration 
and legislature of the State of California, 

I earnestly solicit your attention, your 
understanding, and your careful considera- 
tion of the ideal we all seek together—not 
simply conservation or preservation for the 
sake of themselves but combined quality 
conservation for the sake of all present and 
future generations of America. 

The redwood park issue is complex. It 
is controversial. Unless considered with 
reason and judgment and goodwill, it can 
prove to be economically costly to the Fed- 
eral Government, the State Government, to 
private industry and local communities. It 
can, if permitted, be torn asunder by emo- 
tion and adamancy, and be a tragic landmark 
in the decline of responsible conservation- 
ism, and kill our efforts to establish a Na- 
tional Redwood Park. 

We cannot let this irresponsible sabotage 
occur. I enlist your participation in the 
battle to make sure it does not occur. I 
promise you, I will lead this battle in the 
Congress, at the State House, and to the 
White House, and the communities of my 
District, if you encourage me and “back me 
up.” Let me undertake to persuade you 
that you should do so. 

Certainly most of you, deeply concerned 
as you are with the cause of conservation, 
are familiar with the continuing differences 
of opinion now existing between the two 
schools of conservation thought—Preserva- 
tion Conservation and Multiple-Use Conser- 
vation. 

While these two viewpoints provide the 
rallying points for the current Redwood 
Park issue, there are, nevertheless, many 
and varied conservation programs of other 
natures that must be considered as we seek 
balance in our total efforts. 

The battle cry of “The Last Redwood” has 
obscured the equally important aspect of 
Northcoast California conservation and rec- 
reation values—the preservation of seashores, 
the maintenance of flourishing fish and 
wildlife, the capture and insurance of water 
resources, the abatement of air and water 
pollution, and all forms of natural resource 
conservation. 
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There are those, unhappily, who ignore 
the existence of an equally essential natural 
resource, who identify so fully with the flora 
and the fauna of God’s handiwork, that they 
forget his most wonderful creation of all— 
human beings. Human beings require food, 
clothing and shelter. To obtain them they 
must work. To work they must have em- 
ployment and in our Northern California 
counties employment has meant for genera- 
tions work in the woods, in the mills, in 
transportation, and in the service industries 
which have created towns and villages where 
people gather together to share the fruits 
they harvest from a bountiful land. 

If the lands from which these men, women, 
and children derive their livelihoods are de- 
nied them, as a source of economic stability, 
then they will be forced into poverty, they 
will lose their homes and their incentive to 
remain in this fabulous redwood country. 
To remain without jobs, without security, 
without hope will relegate these self-reliant 
people to the role of Western Appalachia 
welfare cases. 

We should not and need not let this hap- 
pen, We must husband the ties of our peo- 
ple to this land as surely as we undertake 
responsible stewardship of its earthly treas- 
ures. If I speak with feeling, it is because 
I, too, am of this redwood land. I was born 
and reared there; my people have been there 
through several generations; my family and, 
I trust, their children will know it as home 
country. It is, perhaps, because I know the 
redwood country so well and because I know 
its people intimately—and value them highly 
as good neighbors—that I have made this 
effort my own and not surrendered it totally 
to planners, economists, or independent 
groups of one side or the other. 

There is room in this broad land for the 
finest of conservation programs living side 
by side with the essentials of human comfort 
and contentment. But, this community of 
creative citizenship requires a new philos- 
ophy of conservatism, based upon essential 
values, as old as time itself. 

Our land, singled out, it seems among all 
lands, to burst with beauty and with bounty, 
has for many years suffered from the strug- 
gles, between the two basic schools of con- 
servation thought—each seeking to go un- 
fettered along its chosen path. The Con- 
gress is very familiar with the many pitched 
battles staged by ardent antagonists with 
each side protesting the wisdom of their 
single view and condemning the stupidity 
and avarice of the other. 

In Redwoods-To-The-Sea, we place equal 
emphasis on seashores and redwoods—not all 
local—not all state—not all federal—but a 
coordinated system of parks and seashores 
with all levels of government participating 
and cooperating. 

In Redwoods-To-The-Sea, we propose to 
undertake what some hold to be impossible. 
We hope to unite tn marriage these two 
schools of conservation thought—preserva- 
tion and wise multiple use—and to guaran- 
tee both partners such blissful realization 
of their mutual benefits, that they will live 
happily ever after. As the marriage broker 
you can understand my interest not only in 
the wedding arrangements but in serving as 
Godfather to the numberless offspring that 
these two will likely bear. You will agree 
with me, I am sure, that the exchange of 
vows between these two would represent not 
only the application of a new conservation 
philosophy but might promise, as well, the 
emergence of a new conservation religion. 

The consummation of this marriage, which 
some consider unlikely, would guarantee 
“redwoods forever” on the North Coast of 
California since it would conclusively demon- 
strate the compatability of forests for both 
work and play. 

Our mutual friend, DeWitt “Swede” Nel- 
son, former California Director of Conserva- 
tion, has stated the concept well. He said: 

“Both redwood forests for production and 
redwood forests for parks play a dynamic 
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role in the economic and social world of 
California, There must continue to be a 
place for both. But not until this contro- 
versy is settled and a decision made, can 
the people, the industries and the govern- 
ments of the redwood region settle down to 
an orderly development.” 

He clearly states, in effect, that in this 
land use philosophy, we need both PREserva- 
tion conservation and multiple-use conserva- 
tion of redwoods—living side-by-side—com- 
plementing one another—not competing and 
destroying the best of both their worlds. 

The concept of combining PREservation 
and wise multiple-use conservation into a 
new land use philosophy prompts a momen- 
tary digression to describe a new and potent 
word in the lexicon of the out-of-doors. It 
may ultimately come to describe our emerg- 
ing philosophy. 

Just as Gifford Pinchot was primarily re- 
sponsible for coining the word conserva- 
tion” in 1907, we find in 1967 that another 
great leader in conservation has advanced a 
new term designed to conveniently describe 
multiple-use conservation. The name of the 
current lexicographer is Norman B. “Ike” 
Livermore; the word is PROservation. 

“In recent years, there has evolved entire- 
ly too much CON in conservation, as a re- 
sult of the increased over-emphasis on pres- 
ervation, we now hear the plea that a new 
word is needed, a word to help pinpoint the 
wide divergence of opinion between the 
“preservationist” and the Multiple-Use“ 
schools of Natural Resource Conservation.” 

“My suggestion for a new word is PRO- 
servation. If this word could be publicized 
to emphasize the difference between PRE- 
servation and Multiple-Use Conservation, I 
believe a great deal of good could be accom- 
plished in helping to clarify the very real 
difference between the two schools of 
thought.” 

A PROservationist would be recognized in 
the same category of the Multi-Use Conser- 
vationist. 

The PREservationist label is self-explana- 

tory. 
In this context, Redwoods-To-The-Sea“ 
will qualify as a comprehensive conserva- 
tion package designed to satisfy the PRE- 
servationist and the PROservationist and do 
violence to no one. 

Why not PROservation? 

This new conservation philosophy might 
realistically relate to the marriage we are 
seeking. Redwoods-To-The Sea, we think, 
might well provide the engagement ring to 
bind the bargain among all conservation 
groups and their families of fringe orga- 
nizations. 

Redwoods-To-The-Sea, when completed, 
will embrace all schools of conservation 
thought by reflecting their interests in one 
of the most exciting and comprehensive re- 
gional conservation packages of our time. 

There may be those among you who may 
ask, How is this possible? How can he make 
such an extravagant claim?” It is possible, 
and I can make the claim, simply because it 
is true. We have, in our Redwood Country, 
an abundance of park, seashore, and other 
natural treasures unique in the world, The 
redwood forest is here—nearly 400 miles of 
Pacific shoreline are here—and 40% of Cali- 
fornia’s water resources are here. God's 
country? You bet your life it is! Let's 
make it serve all His creatures. 

There are those among our many con- 
servation groups who have recognized the 
wonders of this area and who have con- 
tributed much to the redwood park concept. 
I would be remiss indeed if I failed to ac- 
Knowledge the debt all of us owe them. 
Without their persistent dedication and sig- 
nificant foresight, our labors today would 
be meaningless. 

First and foremost in this regard has been 
the Save-The-Redwoods League and its many 
contributors. This splendid homegrown Cal- 
ifornia organization has done the most to 
preserve the truly superlative groves of red- 
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wood trees. Close behind, and this may sur- 
prise some, even in this audience, has been 
the redwood industry, too often, of late, the 
whipping boy for acid tongues and vitriolic 
pens. The industry deserves far more credit 
for responsible citizenship than it has been 
given. As a classic example of industry co- 
operation, I know, personally, of one red- 
wood company that has held, and then sold 
or transferred by outright gift to the State 
of California through the Save-The-Red- 
woods League, more than 1 billion—I re- 
peat—1 billion board feet of standing red- 
wood timber for parks. This same company 
freely gave the unparalleled Fern Canyon to 
the State of California. 

(Parenthetically, I must add that the in- 
dustry and companies within the industry 
are not wholly without fault in this contro- 
versy. Cut-out-and-get-out operators, with 
inadequate financial reserves for reforesta- 
tion, lacking sufficient acreage for develop- 
ment of rotating sustained-yield timber 
management programs, have created a blight 
in the area and blot on the name of the far 
greater number of responsible companies. 
Everyone agrees that “the price timber op- 
erators will have to pay for the Right to 
manage their lands, unmolested, will be to 
guarantee the best in forest practices and 
watershed management.“ The California 
Forest Practices Act, properly enforced, will 
assure responsible behavior today and 
tomorrow.) 

The Save-The-Redwoods League and the 
redwood industry have consistently cooper- 
ated with the State of California for half a 
century in preserving what most people 
familiar with the area describe as “the best 
of the redwoods”. As a result of this co- 
operation, the State of California has today 
some 30 State Redwood Parks containing 
more than 50,000 acres of virgin big trees 
spread over 142,000 acres. 

This superlative state park system exists 
despite the fact that 45% of the land area of 
California is owned or managed by agencies 
of our Federal government. When one con- 
siders the vast lands already in Federal 
hands West of the Rockies, totaling 62%, 
is it any wonder why some Westerners, in- 
cluding my constituents, ask “How much 
more land does the Federal government 
need? How much is enough?” 

There are others who wonder about this— 
more privately than publicly. In corre- 
spondence and conversations with a substan- 
tial number of prominent Sierra Club mem- 
bers, I have learned that they do not agree 
with some of their Club spokesmen. Among 
this number of dissidents are such lifelong 
dedicated conservationists as George Collins 
of Conservation Associates, and Norman B. 
Livermore, Resource Agencies Administrator 
for California, who has labeled the beauti- 
ful book “The Last Redwood” as “mislead- 
ing”. It is apparent, despite the advertise- 
ments, despite the letter writing campaigns, 
and despite the press, radio, and television 
statements, that the Sierra Club membership 
is divided on its Redwood Park proposal. 

Much of this disaffection began, I am 
persuaded, with the publication of “The Last 
Redwood“ which, as Mr. Livermore has said 
is “misleading”. You will recall these beau- 
tiful lines from the book, detailing the spe- 
cial relationship between the redwoods and 
the sea. 

“From the sea winds, the trees came, and 
to it like gulls they belong, in a world where 
what is cool and wet prevails, and its special 
wildness” 

There is, indeed, inspiration for my Red- 
woods-To-The-Sea concept in those lines. 
There are, as well, inspiring photographs 
which, with their captions, tend to suggest 
that the wonders of sea, forest and sky por- 
trayed will vanish unless they are eternally 
preserved in a Federal Park .. . such pic- 
tures and suggestions can be “misleading”. 

Let me quickly make clear that I do not 
propose to attack the Sierra Club which has 
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performed a major public service through 
the publication of this handsome book even 
while leaving what I consider to be a vague 
impression with the general public, un- 
familiar with the facts. I am personally 
deeply indebted to the Club and to the 
authors, Philip Hyde and Francois Leydet, 
for providing me with a helpful guide in 
developing the Redwoods-To-The-Sea con- 
cept. 

To illustrate, let me simply list a few of 
the outstanding photos, identified as to lo- 
cation in “The Last Redwoods”, and citing 
the page numbers of sites, which will specifi- 
cally be included in our Redwood National 
Park and Seashore Plan, as well as within the 
Redwoods-To-The-Sea regional conservation 
package. 

First among these is a photograph of the 
forest edge at Bull Creek Flat within the 
Rockefeller Forest (Page 21) marked by trees 
so towering that the tops elude the picture. 
Rockefeller Forest, Bull Creek Flat, and the 
very area in this photo are included in my 
Redwoods-To-The-Sea concept. 

The serene shaded dell along the banks of 
picturesque Mill Creek in Jedediah Smith 
Redwoods State Park (Page 23) is a quiet 
haven included in my plan. 

The inspiringly beautiful color photos run- 
ning through pages 40 to 43 are all in 
Jedediah Smith Park which is the very heart 
of my Redwood National Park and Seashore 
Plan. 

The glories of Klamath Cove and Gold 
Bluff Beach, pictured on pages 33 and 34, re- 
veal the rugged shore and the redwoods 
standing proudly next to the sea. Both sites 
along our magnificent Pacific coastline are 
incorporated in my Park Plan and my Red- 
woods-To-The-Sea concept, and graphically 
indicate why I have placed equal emphasis 
on preservation of this beautiful seashore 
uniquely located contiguous to the giant 
redwoods. 

And so it goes on through the pages of the 
book, a catalog of beauty and sound con- 
servation: Prairie Creek on page 84, the 
Roosevelt Elk Sanctuary on page 119, magic 
Fern Canyon on page 108, the delicate fabric 
of sun and fog at Prairie Creek as depicted 
on page 120, and finally the wild beach at 
Gold Bluffs on pages 121 and 122. 

It should be noted that the Rockefeller 
Forest on Bull Creek Flat in Humboldt State 
Park, already referred to earlier, is depicted 
on pages 4, 21, 25, and 78. This magnificent 
stand of redwood will remain in and be pro- 
tected by the State Redwood Park System 
which is included as California’s outstanding 
participation in our coordinated Regional 
Redwoods-To-The-Sea Conservation package. 

I could continue but the important point 
has been made. While the Sierra Club cries 
“Havoc” and wrings its hands at the ulti- 
mate disaster which lies ahead, the places it 
has employed to illustrate its concern have 
already been set aside for eternity or are 
included in my Redwood National Park and 
Seashore proposal. But, as I pointed out, 
the Sierra Club did identify and highlight 
the best sites in the area and I am indebted 
to the Club for providing a chart toward 
development of my comprehensive plan. 

But the essentials of that plan, designed 
to fulfill both aesthetic and practical con- 
siderations of all parties, are not now, never 
have been, and will not be misleading, I 
can assure you. My plan is a combination 
of the best thinking in my district, in my 
state, in the conservationist camp, in the 
industrial community, in the communities, 
and among professional foresters and con- 
servationists. It is a regional plan based 
upon rationality and true public interest 
it is a plan for people as well as trees. 

Quite honestly, I have been inclined 
toward the regional aspect of this matter 
from the beginning. It appeared to me that 
this was the only way any of us concerned 
could really emphasize clearly the essential 
elements of our sweeping redwood country 
story. 
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Years ago, we reorganized our Regional 
Redwood Empire Association in California 
and I served as Chairman of the Committee 
on Goals and Objectives. This experience, 
plus a lifetime of living in the redwoods and 
operating an airplane business serving the 
redwood forest area, has given me an un- 
usual opportunity to evaluate the overall 
land use pattern of our Redwood Empire. 

With lifelong impressions and new ideas 
firmly in mind, I held many meetings with 
the leaders of the various conservation orga- 
nizations and forest products industry con- 
cerned. The Save-the-Redwoods League and 
the Sierra Club were concentrating on ad- 
vancing their own proposals to acquire more 
Redwoods. Conservation Associates and the 
American Forestry Association both agreed 
that, except for the acquisition of Redwood 
lands being held by industry to “round out 
the parks”, there was no need to acquire 
large additional acreage for preservation 
purposes“. 

All during the Redwood controversy, I have 
tried to keep an open mind and attitude to 
every person and group concerned—con- 
stantly welcoming suggestions—constantly 
seeking solutions to this complex conserva- 
tion question. 

My regional approach to the problem was 
greatly bolstered by meetings with my 
friends, Newton Drury and Tom Gregg of 
the Save-the-Redwoods League, Dr. Wayburn 
and Mike McCloskey of the Sierra Club, 
George Collins and Doris Leonard of Con- 
servation Associates, Dr. Dana and Kenneth 
Pomeroy of American Forestry Association, 
and Edward Crafts and Philip S. Hughes of 
the Administration. Dr. Dana and Pomeroy 
have long advocated the regional approach. 
George Collins, for the past few years, has 
served as the co-chairman of the Scenic 
Roads Committee. A series of editorials by 
Jack Craemer of the San Rafael Independ- 
ent-Journal was most helpful. 

During and following the many hours of 
informative discussion with these people, I 
became more and more convinced that, in 
addition to establishing a Redwood National 
Park, we must consider the matter in con- 
nection with the two other major conserva- 
tion recommendations, pending before the 
Congress, in our First Congressional District. 

Of equal importance were the completion 
of the Pt. Reyes National Seashore and the 
Kings Conservation area projects. 
Senator Kuchel and Congressman Cohelan 
are co-authors with me on Pt. Reyes—the 
people and conservation organizations of 
Marin County are strongly supporting our 
efforts. The people in Southern Humboldt 
County and the Board of Supervisors are 
anxious to have the Kings Range legislation 
approved. However, both of these deserving 
conservation bills have been crowded to the 
“back burner” with all of the attention 
being directed toward the Redwoods. 

So, as you can see, it is only natural 
evolution that has prompted development 
of the 3 units (North, Central and South) in 
our Redwood region (Redwoods-To-The-Sea) 
conservation package. 

Unit 1. The Redwood National Park and 
Seashore, located in Del Norte and Humboldt 
Counties—the only area in the world where 
the superlative, park-quality, cathedral- 
like Redwood giants grow contiguous to an 
untouched seashore—nearly 50 miles long— 
an extraordinary mixture of rugged and 
rocky seacoast with miles of wild beach 
areas and lagoons in the proposed 53,000 
acre park and seashore area, which includes 
Mill Creek, Del Norte Coast, Prairie Creek, 
Redwood Creek, the Tall Trees, Fern Canyon 
and the Roosevelt Elk Sanctuary. The 
crystal-clear Smith River, which can and 
must be left in its natural state, offers an 
exceptionally beautiful natural setting in 
the “expansive back mountain country” of 
Del Norte County, already owned by the 
federal government. In addition to the 
Smith River, Wilson Creek and the main 
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stream of the nationally-famous Klamath 
River flow through the middle of our park 
area, thereby providing trout, steelhead and 
salmon fishermen and hunters with a sports- 
man’s in the easterly backyard of 
our “preserved” Redwood park and seashore 
area. The fish hatchery programs of the 
counties, the State of California, and our 
recently-passed and funded Anadromous 
Fish Bill (of which I was a co-author) are 
geared to assure replenishment and enhance- 
ment of this vital resource. Looking to the 
west, for the ocean-going sports or com- 
mercial fisherman, and, again, due to this 
unique location, you have the vast Pacific 
Ocean in the Park’s frontyard“ always 
available, providing we establish adequate 
fish conservation area zones, seaward, to pro- 
tect against indiscriminate exploitation of 
our fishery resources by foreign fishing fleets 
that, in turn, literally destroy our domestic 
fish conservation programs. 

(It would seem to me prudent for the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation to join with those 
of us who are concerned with extending the 
fish conservation area zone a substantial dis- 
tance (50-200 miles) west of the present 12- 
mile limit). 

It certainly must not be ignored in con- 
sidering my plan, and perhaps it may prove 
to be one of its most beneficial aspects, that 
the traveling public has maximum access to 
the redwoods and to the seashores through- 
out the entire park area. Highway 101 pro- 
vides this accessibility. If parks are for 
people then one of the surest ways to get 
people for parks is to enable them to get 
there with ease and comfort. 

Unit 2. The combined State Redwood 
Parks and Federal King's Range Conserva- 
tion Area and Seashore complex in Southern 
Humboldt and Northern Mendocino Coun- 
ties. 

(a) This will include the Humboldt State 
Redwood Park and 5 other Redwood State 
Parks, totalling some 42,000 acres, which 
would remain under State ownership, man- 
agement and development. 

(b) The only Federal action required would 
be to set up, under law, the guidelines for 
exchange of lands between private owners 
and the Bureau of Land Management in the 
Kings Range-Mattole Valley area. 

Currently, the private owners and the 
federal government are plagued with the 
problem of “checkerboard ownerships“ 
neither has the opportunity of consolidating 
its lands into more cohesive and efficient land 
management units. Once accomplished 
through proper exchanges, ranchers will be 
able to increase the production and yield 
from their private lands and the BLM can 
put together the Kings Range Conservation 
area and Seashore. With this consolidated 
land management unit, we will have an effi- 
cient 31,500 acre wilderness, recreation, tim- 
ber management, mining, grazing and sea- 
shore area. This combination of State 
Redwood Parks with the Federal Kings Range 
conservation area and seashore will add an- 
other 73,500 acres and 30 miles of seashore 
to our Regional Redwoods-to-the-Sea pack- 
age. 

The people of the area are for this, and the 
State Park people have indicated their 
support of this State-Federal coordinated 
complex. 

In giving consideration to other con- 
servatlon needs in this immediate area and 
looking to the future, I think it appropriate 
to recognize the responsibility we have for 
the earliest possible development of the Eel 
River water resource and flood control proj- 
ects. This area has witnessed devastating 
floods, year in and year out, with 1937, 1955 
and 1964 reaching the major disaster cate- 
gory. As the ranking Republican on the 
House Flood Control Subcommittee, I can 
assure you that I shall never relax until I 
see the “Killer” Eel and the Russian Rivers 
harnessed. 

Along with these vitally-needed flood con- 
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trol projects, we will be serving another 
great conservation cause—water conserva- 
tion for diversion and export to areas of 
need. 

This will again require the finest coopera- 
tion between the State and Federal Water 
Resource agencies. 

But, once completed, one can certainly 
visualize the great recreational potential 
deriving from the creation of these lakes 
and reservoirs. 

Under this coordinated plan of develop- 
ment, we can anticipate the maximum in 
simultaneous development between the 
State and Federal agencies. It will provide 
an exceptionally fine array of recreational 
possibilities—parks, lakes, recreation areas 
and seashores—in the heart of the Redwocd 
Empire. 

3. My third major unit is, of course, 
located in Marin and Sonoma Counties, near 
the heavily-populated San Francisco Bay 
area. It remains, despite my genuine devo- 
tion to the carefully conceived complex of 
Redwoods-to-the-Sea, as my first priority 
conservation project for the following 
reasons: 

Prior to my arrival here in the Co: 
the 53,000 acre Pt. Reyes National Seashore 
was authorized for $14 million. Last year, 
we increased the authorization another $5,- 
135,000. The total of $19,135,000 has been 
funded. 

Currently, the Park Service estimates for 
acquisition are running between 45 and 57.5 
million dollars. This does not include de- 
velopment. 

Land prices there have been escalating at 
@ rate of 10-15 percent per year. Despite 
this fact—or because of it as well—the peo- 
ple affected in the area are certainly en- 
titled to be “bought out” at the earliest pos- 
sible date, so they can make their own plans 
for the future. Pending disruption caused 
by government action, entitles them to no 
less. 

Quite frankly, this project and all of its 
rising costs and attendant problems, should 
serve as a strong reminder and a warning 
as to why I want to keep the acquisition costs 
for the Redwood National Park to the lowest 
possible figure. 

It seems as though much of the support 
for Pt. Reyes has diminished as the Red- 
wood Park question grabs the headlines”. 
The First Lady came to California to dedi- 
cate Pt. Reyes last year. I reminded her of 
her visit and of the diminishing support 
while at the White House, the other night. 
Certainly, this is no way to treat the First 
Lady of our land—we must complete Pt. 
Reyes at the earliest possible date. I include 
it in our package not only as a tribute toa 
gracious lady but as an essential of our Re- 
gional conservation and recreation plan. 

Now, add to all of this, the harbor develop- 
ment projects for the entire North Coast, 
the many flood control reclamation and nay- 
igation projects in all counties of our North 
Coast district, and you can see why any 
Congressman representing this district must 
have big plans—and a lot of patience, de- 
termination and fortitude. 

Speaking of Big plans, I think it might 
be appropriate, at this point, to draw your 
attention to a recent editorial— 

The New York Times Editorial of February 
19, 1967. “Big Trees, Small Plans” started 
off as follows: 

“President Johnson has accurately de- 
seribed a Redwoods National Park as a ‘last 
ehance’ conservation opportunity. As he 
pointed out in his message on Natural Re- 
sources, ‘If we do not act promptly, we may 
lose for all time the magnificent Redwoods 
of Northern California.! 

“The Administration, however, is prepar- 
ing some rather small plans for saving the 
world’s tallest trees. The Interior Depart- 
ment is still laboring over minor revisions 
of the bill it supported last year.” 

“That Bill would create a small park in 
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Mill Creek. It is not a sound plan because 
most of the trees worth saving are already 
protected in two existing State Parks.” 

“Except for 7,000 acres of pure first-growth 
Redwoods adjoining one of these parks, the 
lands to be purchased in Mill Creek have 
been extensively logged. As a result, the 
trees are second growth and smaller, and 
there is considerable admixture of other 
trees. Mill Creek is valuable as the water- 
shed for the existing State Parks, but other- 
wise, it is not really of National Park qual- 
ity.” End quote. 

Despite the New York Times, I would re- 
mind you that while holding the office of 
Director of the National Park Service, my 
friend Newton Drury, the very able and re- 
spected spokesman for the Save-the-Red- 
woods-League had this to say: 

“There are those who ask why it would 
not be desirable at this time to move toward 
the establishment of a Redwood National 
Park. My candid answer to that would be 
that I should favor this if it were feasible, 
but I do not think it is. Surely the Coast 
Redwoods merit this designation—they are 
among the wonders of the world—but the 
fact is that the best and most representative 
of these forests are now in California State 
Parks. They are being carefully and in- 
telligently protected.” 

At this point, let me repeat the earlier 
reference to the President's message: “If we 
do not act promptly, we may lose for all 
time the magnificent Redwoods of Northern 
California.” 

Now, I ask you, how conflicting can we 
get. 

Let me make myself perfectly clear, I'm not 
blaming the President—he’s never been 
there—obviously, he’s too busy with other 
matters, but whoever suggested that sen- 
tence for the President’s message had better 
eatch the first jet for California to see for 
himself that we are not in danger of “losing 
for all time the magnificent Redwoods of 
Northern California’. 

Now, may I again offer a focus. Our Red- 
woods-to-the-Sea is a BIG PLAN—it is a 
BOLD PLAN and I hope you will agree, it 
contains positive and contributive imagi- 
nation. 

One of the reasons it's BIG is because of 
the vast acreages already owned by the 
State and Federal governments. We are sim- 
ply taking this means of reminding you or 
focusing attention on this fact. 

We, of course, are talking about a com- 
bined and/or coordinated Conservation ef- 
fort involving the State of California, the 
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As I have suggested from the beginning, 
I have held firmly to the belief that com- 
promise” was inevitable—it has to be—if we 
are going to finally adopt the best possible 
Park plan. It is for this principal reason 
that I have been working many long hours 
in the development of the “Redwoods-to-the- 
Sea concept. This concept includes all of 
the best features of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League plan, the Sierra Club plan, Conserva- 
tion Associates, American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and Redwood Park and Recreation 
Committee plan, BLM and Humboldt Coun- 
ty’s King Range Conservation area and sea- 
shore plan, the State of California’s Hum- 
boldt State Park and adjoining parks, the 
Water Conservation and Flood control plans 
on the Mad, the Van Dusen, the Eel and the 
Russian rivers, the increased authorization 
and completion of Point Reyes National Park 
and Seashore. It will also include the vast 
multiple-use and recreational potential of 
the Federally owned 5,600,000 acres of the 
National Yorests—I repeat—5,600,000 acres 
already owned by the Federal Government— 
located out of the fog belt, immediately to 
the East of our park location—where the 
weather is best for this area. We will have 
additional Redwoods in our plan—the indus- 
try has been holding thousands of acres for 
preservation—it will consider Redwoods in 
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the Santa Cruz area for addition to State 
Parks. We should also remember the desper- 
ate need to preserve open space areas closer 
to the metropolitan areas of San Diego and 
Los Angeles. It includes experiment and 
research of Redwood growth and products 
by the establishment of a 14,00 acre Redwood 
National Demonstration Forest (Redwood 
purchase unit) to be managed by the Forest 
Service in the area near the National Red- 
wood Park and the Klamath River. 

It will ultimately include the inclusion of 
Highway 101 into the Interstate Highway 
System and be appropriately labeled the Red- 
wood Parkway because of its being the high- 
way that links all the Redwood Parks and 
Seashores (State and National) together in 
a dramatic and beautiful regional plan that 
we call “Redwoods-to-the-Sea”. 

You have Lonored me by asking me to 
come to our beautiful neighboring city— 
San Francisco— to tell my story. San Fran- 
eisco is the Southern “anchor post” of our 
beautiful and beloved Redwood Empire—the 
“big trees” are generally considered, in Cali- 
fornia, as the northern “anchor post“. As 
verification, the Redwood Empire Association 
has as its symbol—the Golden Gate Bridge, 
and a Redwood. 

They symbolize the economic tie that exists 
between these two great and marvelous 
areas—the communities and people that live 
“in between” all benefit from their existence. 

San Francisco is the financial “Mecca” of 
the Region—with the Golden Gate Bridge as 
the vital link in our highway system. Were 
it not for this bridge and our future plans, 
the orderly economic development of our 
North Coast would be completely retarded. 

Of equal importance, our “Redwoods For- 
ever“ program must proceed forward, with a 
lesser amount of harassment. 

But again, I must remind you that our 
two-pronged “Redwoods Forever” and other 
natural resources conservation programs are 
equally vital to the future of our Northern 
area—Preservation and Proservation (multi- 
ple-use conservation)—Parks and payrolls— 
Parks and seashores—Redwood Giants and 
Tree Farms—Rivers and harbors—Protection 
and Development—Flood control and water 
conservation—Pish and wildlife conservation 
and Fishing and hunting—Water resources 
development and pollution abatement— 
Park protection and good forest practices— 
Acquisition and development—People and 
Trees. 

I have the unique privilege and challenge 
of representing all schools of Conservation 
thought—I intend to do just that. It is for 
that reason that I have tried to present to 
you—a New Philosophy in Conservation— 
Redwoods-to-the-Sea—a concept that, as you 
can see, has unlimited possibilities, providing 
we can have the cooperation necessary, to 
bring it into being. 

We have big people to match our moun- 
tains and our trees—we have the reason for 
a park—let’s have the reasonableness and 
stature to achieve it together—we ask for 
your help, as one of the great conservation 
organizations of the world. 

By achieving our mutual purpose, we will 
serve all mankind—both present and future 
generations. 

We have Big Trees and Big plans—all we 
need is big people to put them together in 
an environment of reasonableness—this is a 
Big Country—it requires big plans—This is 
Redwood country—This is God’s country. 


“REDWOODS TO THE SEA CONCEPT” (ACREAGES) 
PRESERVATION AND PROSERVATION (WISE 
MULTIPLE-USE) 

1. Northern Unit—53,000 acres (Del Norte 
and Humboldt Counties) 

a. National Redwood Park and Seashore— 
53,000 acres 

2. Central Unit—80,736 acres (Humboldt 
and Mendocino Counties) 

a. Humboldt Redwoods State Park and five 
adjoining State Parks—42,000 acres 
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b. Kings Range Conservation Area and 
Seashore—31,500 acres 

c. Mendocino State Parks, Beaches and 
Recreation Areas—7,236 acres 

3. Southern Unit—69,857 acres (Marin, 
Sonoma and Napa Counties) 

a. Point Reyes National Seashore—53,500 
acres 

b. John Muir Woods National Monument— 
484 acres 

c. Mt. Tamalpais State Park—2,432 acres 

d. Samuel P. Taylor State Park—2,576 
acres 

e. Stinson State Beach—38 acres 

f. Golden Gate Headlands—322 acres 

g. Tomales Bay State Park—1,018 acres 

h. Sonoma Coast State Beaches—1,031 

1. Fort Ross State Historical Monument 
356 acres 

J. Kruse Rhododenron State Reserve—317 


acres 
k. Mailliards Redwood State Park—242 
acres 
1. Angel Island—740 acres 
m. Armstrong Redwoods State Park—440 
acres 
n. Austin Creek—3,944 acres 
o. Sugarloaf Ridge—1,520 acres 
p. Bothe-Napa Valley State Park—1,002 
acres 
q. Robert Louis Stevenson State Park—395 
acres 
STATE PRESERVATION 
4. Monterey, Santa Cruz and San Mateo 
Counties—26,973 acres 
a. Seven existing State Parks—26,973 acres 
5. Historical Monuments Unit—1,509 acres 
a. Jack London Historical State Park—40 
acres 
b. Petaluma Adobe State Historical Monu- 
ment—27 acres 
c. Sonoma Historical State Park—31 acres 
d. Fort Humboldt State Historical Monu- 
ment—11 acres 
e. Proposed Redwood National Monument 
(Tall Trees Unit) —1,400 acres 
STATE PROSERVATION 
6. Jackson State Forest—52,040 acres 
PRIVATE PROSERVATION 
7. Redwood Industry Recreation Area 
Plan—365,000 acres 
PUBLIC PROSERVATION 
8. U.S. Forest Service Redwood National 
Demonstration Forest—14,000 acres 
9. U.S. Forest Service National Forests— 
5,600,000 acres 
a. Marble Mountain Wilderness Area— 
213,363 acres 
b. Salmon-Trinity Alps Primitive Area— 
223,300 acres 
c. Middle Eel Yolla Bolly Wilderness Area— 
108,451 acres 
TOTAL PRESERVATION AND PROSERVATION AREAS 
COMMITTED TO PUBLIC USE—6,263,115 ACRES 
“The Redwood Region—nearly 500 miles 
of Pacific shoreline.” 


A CONSERVATION STALWART 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
signs on every hand to indicate America 
has become conservation conscious— 
that our Nation faces a crisis if prompt 
and effective steps are not taken to pre- 
serve resources—particularly of water 
and topsoil. 

The impact of an exploding popula- 
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tion on these resources is already be- 
coming startlingly clear, for we have 
suddenly become aware that our sub- 
surface water supplies we once consid- 
ered virtually inexhaustible are being 
rapidly depleted in every section of the 
country. 

Fortunately for the Nation, there are 
men of vision who many years ago rec- 
ognized the dangers we face. They 
have dedicated themselves to edu- 
eating our citizens to the need for or- 
ganized action to mitigate the threat of 
depleting these resources. 

One of the leaders in the soil- and 
water-conservation movement for many 
years, and a widely recognized legal 
authority in this field is Mr. Arno Wind- 
scheffel, of Smith Center, Kans., in my 
congressional] district. 

Mr. Windscheffel served as a member 
of the Kansas Water Resources Board 
from 1955 to 1962, and was elected its 
chairman twice during that span. In 
1960, he received special recognition 
from the Secretary of Interior for his 
outstanding contributions in the field of 
soil and water conservation. He is also 
recipient of the Head Gate Award of the 
Four States Irrigation Council. 

The spring issue of the Journal of the 
Kansas Bar Association features an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Windscheffel. His article 
“Procedure in Formulating Watershed 
Districts,” gives a clear, concise sum- 
mary of the principal features of the 
Hope-Aiken Act and how citizens may 
organize to form a watershed district. 
Everyone can profit from reading it and 
I, therefore, insert it in the Recorp at 
this point: 

PROCEDURE IN FORMULATING WATERSHED 

DISTRICTS 
(By Arno Windscheffel) 

In 1950 President Truman appointed a 
commission to study the nation’s water re- 
sources. In its report to President Truman, 
which report was known as “The Report of 
the President’s Water Resources Commis- 
sion,” the commission made the following 
comment: “The nation’s welfare is vitally 
influenced by the availability of water; thus 
the necessity of conserving water and pre- 
venting waste has engendered a mass of 
state and federal legislation.” 

Each day since, we have learned the neces- 
sity of conserving our nation’s water and 
other natural resources. The mass of state 
and federal legislation referred to by the 
commission is still going on—and at an even 
faster rate than in 1950. Water has become 
a greater problem than ever, and our courts 
have had to take a new look at some of the 
problems caused by waste, pollution, and 
absence of water. Our courts and legisla- 
tors have had to realize that where water 
problems are concerned, private interests 
may properly be subordinated to the public 
interest. 

The establishment of water rights and the 
establishment of the constitutionality of 
these rights has not been easy. Water has 
been treated differently than the privilege 
of using other kinds of property. 

A court which would not ordinarily hesi- 
tate to define the use of ordinary property, 
is often reluctant to define the use of water. 

After the devastating floods of 1951, the 
Kansas Legislature in 1953 passed what is 
now known as “The Watershed District Act.” 

The Act was designed to allow citizens of 
this state to take advantage of Public Law 
566, as passed by the 83rd Congress. Public 
Law 566 is better known as the “Hope-Aiken 
Act,” and authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with the states and 
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local agencies in the planning and carrying 
out of works of improvement for soil con- 
servation and other purposes. 

Under the Federal Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized when requested by 
the proper state agencies to: 

1. Conduct such investigations and sur- 
veys as may be necessary to prepare plans 
for public improvement, 

2. Prepare plans and estimates required 
for adequate engineering evaluation. 

3. Make allocations of costs for the vari- 
ous p , to show the basis of such al- 
locations and to determine whether benefits 
exceed costs (must be on a ratio of one to 
one or better). 

(This work is usually done by the local 
A. S. C. Office.) 

4. Cooperate and enter into agreements 
with and to furnish financial and other as- 
sistance to local organizations; provided 
that for the land treatment measures, fed- 
eral assistance shall not exceed the rate of 
assistance for similar practices under exist- 
ing national programs. 

5. Obtain the cooperation and assistance 
of other federal agencies in carrying out the 
provisions of the act. 

The Kansas Watershed (District) Act is 
merely the implement, or tool, with which to 
put into being, or comply with, the provi- 
sions of the Federal Act. 

In order to better understand the Water- 
shed District Act, we need to get a clearer 
picture of the difference between this act 
and various other water and flood control 
laws which have been enacted in Kansas. 

A drainage district as contemplated in 
K.S.A. 24-102, et seq., is as the name im- 
plies. It is a district formulated for the 
sole purpose of draining excess or unwanted 
water from a certain area, and provides the 
procedure and implements to accomplish 
that purpose. The words, flood control” 
may be found in all of the various acts deal- 
ing with water, and is mainly, as the words 
imply, anything which will minimize or 
deter the effects of flood waters. 

Irrigation districts are districts established 
according to K. S.A. 42-357, et seq., and K. S. A. 
42-701, et seq. These districts are formed, 
each according to statutory regulations for 
the purpose of applying water to irrigable 
lands within the district. 

A soil conservation and water district is 
a creature of our statutes, and is defined in 
K. S. A. 2-1903. It is a district organized for 
the sole purpose of saving our soil and water 
and preventing erosion. 

A watershed district may incorporate por- 
tions of all the acts relating to drainage 
districts, flood control, irrigation, and soil 
conservation. In fact, K.S.A. 24-1221 pro- 
vides as follows: “This act shall be supple- 
mental to existing laws relating to drainage 
districts, flood control, irrigation, soil con- 
servation and related matters.” 

It is obvious that to control or attempt to 
regulate drainage, flood control, irrigation 
and soil conservation in one entire water- 
shed, is a problem too large for any one in- 
dividual or group acting independently, or 
without some statutory authority. 

Likewise, since watersheds do not respect 
political boundaries, or political sub-divi- 
sions, the problems of a watershed are often 
too comprehensive to be solved by any one 
county or township. 

Both the federal government and our 
Kansas Legislature recognized this by im- 
plementing P.L. 566 and the Kansas Water- 
shed Act. 

The necessary steps to formulate a water- 
shed district are set out in our statute, but 
to go through it without some outside help 
becomes somewhat of a task. 

The usual procedure is as follows: 

(a) An interested group, or groups, of 
landowners get together and form a steering 
committee. This group should be a fair 
representation of the entire watershed and 
should have representation from each sec- 
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tion of the landowners of the watershed. 
This becomes most important at the time 
of the election. 

(b) As a group of lawyers, we do need to 
familiarize ourselves with some new terms. 
These are all set out in K.S.A. 24-1202, where 
we find such terms as “district,” “specific 
project,” “watershed,” “sub-watershed,” et 
cetera, Since the meaning of all these is set 
out in the statute, we need not dwell on 
them here. If you are starting a district, I 
would suggest you spend some time with 
this section of the statute. It might save 
time later. 

(c) The circulating of the petition for the 
formation of a district is actually the first 
formal act of the steering committee. The 
exact form for this petition is set out in 
K. S. A. 24-1203 through K.S.A. 24-1205, and 
should be followed as closely as possible. 
The petition, after sufficient names have 
been subscribed, must be submitted to the 
Secretary of State, who determines if suffi- 
cient names have been affixed. This de- 
termination is made by comparison to an 
enumeration of the names and acreages, 
which enumeration is made and verified by 
a landowner within the district. 

The petition must contain 20% of the 
landowners and 25% of the acres within the 
district. This is a bare minimum, and it 
would not be prudent to stop with a bare 
minimum. Names and ownerships are 
sometimes questioned, and not counted, and 
it must be kept in mind that an election is 
soon to follow, and it will require a majority 
of those voting to carry the election. 

The Chief Engineer of the Division of 
Water Resources, Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, must pass on the feasibility of 
the district before the election. 

Thereafter, if the petition is passed by the 
Chief Engineer, an election is called, which 
must strictly comply with K.S.A. 24-1207. 

If the election fails, K.S.A. 24-1208 pro- 
vides how the expenses incurred thus far 
shall be handled. 

If the election carries, the district is incor- 
porated, and has all the authority usually 
conferred on any public municipality. 

After the incorporation, the board formu- 
lates the general plan of the new district. 
‘This is most important, and should be given 
adequate consideration. 

The problems confronting the board are 
varied and, in many instances are of consid- 
erable consequence. 

The cost of the project can be paid for by 
no-fund warrants or the sale of improvement 
bonds. 

The payment of the project is the root of 
most, if not all, of the opposition to the dis- 
trict. This portion should be given a most 
practical approach, even before the election. 

The warrants or improvement bonds can 
be repaid by two or possibly three methods: 

1. An ad valorem tax on the whole district. 

2. An assessment on a benefit area. 

3. Combination of ad valorem and assess- 
ment of benefit area. 

It has been the experience of most dis- 
tricts, both those which have carried and 
those which have failed, that the root of 
most of their trouble was a clash between 
the owners of land in the upper areas of the 
watershed, as opposed to the lower owners. 

‘The owners contend that most, if 
not all of the benefits, accrue to the lower 
owners, and that the whole costs should be 
borne by the lower owners. Thus, any tax 
on the upper owners is unjust and with no 
benefits returned. 

The lower owners, on the other hand, con- 
tend that the trouble originates with the 
upper owners, and therefore it is the upper 
owners who should be picking up a substan- 
tial portion of the tab. 

Also, those on the lower portions argue 
that the upper owners will have the im- 
pounded water, the improved drainage, and 
recreational benefits. 

Our neighboring state of Nebraska has 
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only the ad valorem tax, and therefore the 
districts do not need to establish a “benefit 
area.” In practice, this seems to have 
worked better than our Kansas plan. 

If you are asked to assist in the formation 
of a watershed district, from actual experi- 
ence I can advise you to make every effort to 
have a plan, before election, whereby the 
upper and lower landowners will not start 
feuding. 

Have the plan well-publicized, well in ad- 
vance of the election in order to keep down 
rumors and half-truths. Let each land- 
owner know approximately what the project 
will cost. 

A bit of sage advice. If there is a young, 
inexperienced, unsuspecting lawyer in your 
community, suggest to the steering commit- 
tee that they employ him instead of you. 


A CRITICAL LOOK AT FOREIGN AID 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
journalistic endeavor truly in the public 
interest the Chicago Tribune assigned its 
famed international reporter Chesly 
Manly to report on foreign aid. I believe 
his analysis is worthy of review by the 
Members and I insert his articles in the 
Record at this point: 

A CRITICAL Look AT FOREIGN Am 
(A series of four penetrating articles by 

Chesly Manly, Chicago Tribune staff writer, 

reprinted from the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 

13-16, 1966) 

U.S. OVERSEAS AID COST SOARS TO 10 BILLIONS 


(Foreign aid has reached almost incompre- 
hensible magnitude and complexity since it 
began as an emergency relief undertaking at 
the end of World War II. Even the Marshall 
plan, which promised to put an end to for- 
eign aid, was a relatively small, 5-year, 15 bil- 
lion dollar program for 17 nations. Foreign 
aid now goes to 97 countries, and five terri- 
tories and costs more than 10 billion dollars 
a year. Few members of Congress, let alone 
the general public, are fully informed about 
its scope and effects. This comprehensive 
analysis, by Chesly Manly of THE TRIBUNE 
staff, who has read six volumes of congres- 
sional committee hearings and interviewed 
leading experts on the problem.) 

WASHINGTON, November 12.— The United 
States foreign aid program has reached an 
annual cost of about 10 billion dollars, in- 
cluding interest on money borrowed to fi- 
nance it. At the end of this year the total 
cost of foreign aid in the post-war period 
since July 1, 1945, will be more than 150 
billion dollars. 

The ramifications and consequences of this 
colossal dissipation of national wealth are 
complex and bewildering. There is increas- 
ing concern about the impact of such spend- 
ing on the economic and financial condition 
and the security of the United States, but 
congressional majorities repress whatever 
doubts they have and approve it, year after 
year. 

Changing world conditions and new con- 
ceptions have vastly altered the program since 
it began after World War II as a series of 
emergency relief and economic recovery 
measures, intended to halt the advance of 
communism. The Johnson administration 
now presents it as a permanent program, and 
one that would be necessary if there were no 
communist threat. 
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Population explosion an alarm element 

The most alarming element of the prob- 
lem is the population in the poor nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, which have 
been led to believe that the United States 
can and will feed them and which have 
neglected their agricultural production in 
favor of grandiose industrialization plans. 
Administration officials and demographers in 
the leading universities admit that the Unit- 
ed States cannot produce food to feed the 
hungry people of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, where populations are increasing at 
the rate of 2.5 to 3 percent a year—doubling 
in about 25 years. 

Yet the Johnson administration has ac- 
cepted that responsibility. The President, 
addressing the American Legion convention 
on Aug. 30, extended his “war on poverty” 
to the whole world. It is “our aim in Asia,” 
as it has been heretofore in Europe, he said, 
to “root out the very causes of war poverty.” 

The President remarked that communism 
exploits poverty and misery; but the United 
States’ destiny is so interwoven with the 
world’s, he said, that “our responsibility 
would be just as real in the absence of the 
communist threat.” 

Experts of the United Nations food and 
agriculture organization (FAO), the United 
States department of agriculture, and the 
population research centers of the univer- 
sities agree that present trends soon will pro- 
duce a world food shortage. Unless these 
trends are reversed miraculously, the fright- 
ening prospect will be mass starvation, riots, 
es revolutions. The four horsemen of the 

war, famine, pestilence, and 
3 take their toll of millions in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin 
May Not Be Able To Feed All 

Dr. N. R. Danielian, president of the In- 
ternational Economic Policy association, says 
that the United States, having accepted re- 
sponsibility before the world for the food 
requirements of the poor nations, may be 
compelled in the next five years to tell them 
it cannot feed them. Then, he says, the 
Communists will accuse the United States of 
responsibility for mass starvation. 

If Dr. Danielian seems unduly pessimistic, 
Officials of the Johnson administration are 
scarcely less so. Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman, testifying on the adminis- 
tration’s new “food for freedom” program 
before the Senate agriculture committee, 
said the United States cannot by itself do 
the gigantic long-term job of f an ex- 
ploding population in all the food deficit 
areas of the world.” 


Looks Ahead 15 Years 


In the next 15 years, Freeman said, the 
world’s population, now 3.5 billion, will in- 
crease by one Dillion, and “four-fifths of the 
increase will occur in parts of the world 
where the fertility of the people has out- 
stripped the fertility of the soil.” 

Already, Freeman said, millions of people 
in the so-called “developing” nations die 
because malnutrition has sapped their re- 
sistance to childhood diseases, and millions 
who survive are permanently handicapped, 
physically or mentally. 

Mass starvation was prevented in India 
this year by emergency wheat shipments 
from the United States, which were increased 
to the limit of port and internal distribution 
facilities and are ex ted to reach 10 mil- 
lion tons by the end of the year. Even so, 
there have been severe local shortages and 
riots in some cities. India’s population, now 
500 million, will increase to 695 million by 
1980 if present trends continue. In 14 years 
it will increase by as much as the present 
population of the United States. 


Projects Vast Increase 


If agriculture production in the poor coun- 
tries continues to increase only at the pres- 
ent rate of 2.6 per cent a year, Secretary 
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Freeman said, their food aid needs will in- 
crease from 18 million tons in 1965 to 25 
million tons by 1970, 42 million tons by 1975, 
and 62 million tons by 1980. The United 
States has been supplying food aid of about 
14 million tons a year under public law 480. 
The total cost, from July 1, 1954, thru Dec. 
$1, 1965, was 20.59 billion dollars. 

Dr. Roger Revelle, director of Harvard uni- 
versity’s center for population studies, told 
the House agriculture committee that the 
underdeveloped nations now produce 650 
million tons of food a year. To take care of 
the people already born and those “we can- 
not prevent from being born in the next 
15 years,” he said, “we are going to have to 
increase food production in the less developed 
countries by 300 million tons, even if we 
maintain the present very inadequate levels 
of nutrition. 

“To increase the level of nutrition half- 
way to what it ought to be would mean an 
increase of 400 million tons. These figures 
are so large they are hard to comprehend. 
In order to increase the food production by 
300 millions tons, a capital investment of 
about 80 billion dollars will be required over 
the next 15 years.” 

The best way to comprehend Dr. Revelle's 
figures is to compare them with the declining 
reserve stocks of the major grain exporting 
countries—the United States, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, and Australia. According to a re- 
cent F. A. O. report, reserve stocks of wheat 
in these four countries totaled 39.9 million 
tons in 1965 and the forecast for 1966 was 
30.9 million tons. The United States ex- 
pected 1966 carryovers of about 15.5 million 
tons of wheat and 51 million tons of coarse 


Don’t support arguments 

For years the food aid program has been 
justified by the executive branch on the 
ground that it makes good use of “surplus” 
agricultural products which could not be 
sold on the domestic market, but the sur- 
pluses now are too low to support that argu- 
ment. Wheat stocks were down to 536 mil- 
lion bushels on July 1. Corn stocks were 
estimated at 950 million bushels on Oct. 1 
and all feed grains together were estimated 
at 47 million tons. These reserves are below 
normal emergency stockpile requirements. 

Therefore the declared policy of the 1966 
“food for peace” act [Congress rejected food 
for freedom”] is “to use the agricultural 
productivity of the United States to combat 
hunger and malnutrition, with particular 
emphasis on assistance to those countries 
that are determined to improve their own 
agricultural production.” There no longer 
is a surplus requirement for food aid. The 
new objective is to give the hungry Asians, 
Africans, and Latin Americans what they like 
to eat, mainly wheat and rice. 

Authorizes credit sales 

In addition to funds left over from previ- 
ous authorizations, the new law authorizes 
commitments of 2.5 billion dollars a year for 
two years. Besides sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, as under the old law, the new act au- 
thorizes dollar credit sales, repayable in 20 
years, after a two-year grace period, with in- 
terest of 1 per cent during the grace period 
and 2½ per cent thereafter. 

Congress appropriated 2,198 billion dollars 
for economic assistance and 792 million dol- 
lars for military assistance in the current 
fiscal year, a total of 2.99 billion, Counting 
food aid, the total authorization of new 
funds for this fiscal year is 5.49 billion dol- 
lars. 

Rep. Otto Passman [D., La.], chairman of 
the foreign assistance appropriations sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives, 
says that the administration requested and 
Congress authorized more than 8 billion dol- 
lars Of new spending and lending authority 
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this year, counting all the many “spigots” of 

foreign aid. He says that the pipe line al- 

ready contained 16.9 billion dollars of un- 

expended balances from previous years. 
Total will rise 

The most significant figure, however, is 
what the government actually spends on for- 
eign aid each year, and the department of 
commerce is the best source of that informa- 
tion. The net total of grants and credits, 
after deducting all repayments, was 5.038 
billion dollars in calendar year 1965. This 
year the total will be closer to 6 billion be- 
cause of increased food shipments to India 
and economic aid to South Viet Nam. 

The net total of grants and credits from 
July 1, 1945, thru Dec. 31, 1965, according to 
the department of commerce, was 102.49 bil- 
lion dollars. This will exceed 108 billion by 
the end of this year. It is about one-third of 
the present federal debt of 327 billion dollars. 
Interest on the debt now costs 13 billion dol- 
lars a year, of which 4.3 billions must be at- 
tributed to money borrowed for foreign aid. 
Thus the total annual cost is at least 10 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Rep. Passman says the total cost of foreign 
aid, including 39 billion dollars of interest 
on the public debt, was 142 billion dollars at 
the end of 1965. This would indicate a total 
cost of about 152 billion at the end of this 
year. 

STATISTICS USED IN FOREIGN AID 
TERMED PHONY 


WASHINGTON, November 13.—Congress is 
told year after year that foreign aid spending 
is less than 1 per cent of our gross national 
product and could not possibly endanger the 
economy or the fiscal integrity of the world’s 
richest nation. 

Rep. Otto Passman [D., La.], who is chair- 
man of the House subcommittee that handles 
foreign aid appropriations and knows more 
about it than any other member of Congress, 
says the G.N.P, argument is phony. The 
G.N.P., he explains, is simply the total of 
all payments in public and private transac- 
tions and is swollen as much by inflation as 
by increases in productivity. 

Rusk acknowledges cost 

One per cent of the present G.N.P. of 700 
billion dollars a year is 7 billion dollars, which 
is more than 5 per cent of all the money 
1134.3 billion dollars] collected from the pub- 
lic by the federal government in the fiscal 
year 1966. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk recently 
acknowledged before the Senate foreign rela- 
tions committee that foreign aid of all types 
now costs about 1 per cent of the GN. p. 

Foreign aid has accounted for one-third of 
the present federal debt of 327 billion dollars, 
on which the annual interest cost is 13 bil- 
lion. Hence one-third of the interest cost, 
or 4.3 billion, must be added to determine 
the total annual cost, which is more than 
10 billion dollars. Including interest, the 
net grand total since July 1, 1945, will be 
more than 150 billion dollars at the end of 
this year. 

Puts damper on banks 


Meanwhile, the United States accumulated 
a total set deficit of $31,262,000,000 in its 
international payments balance in 16 years, 
1950 thru 1965. There was a deficit each 
year except 1957, when receipts in foreign 
transactions exceeded payments by 500 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The government reduced the deficit from 
3 billion in 1964 to 1.3 billion in 1965 by 
putting pressure on banks and industrial 
firms to limit loans and investments over- 
seas, thus putting a damper on profitable en- 
terprise. But the deficit is expected to be 
about 1.8 billion this year. 

When the United States spends more than 
it earns in overseas transactions, foreigners 
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accumulate dollar balances, which are pay- 
able in gold. The gold reserve of the United 
States declined from 23.25 billion on Dec. 
31, 1952, to 13.73 billion on Dec. 31, 1965. 
The gold reserve is still going down. On Oct. 
21 it dropped to 13.25 billion. 

Gold holdings of other countries, not in- 
cluding the communist bloc, increased from 
13.02 billion on Dec. 31, 1952, to 28.2 billion 
on Dec. 31, 1965. This increase was greater 
than the United States loss because the other 
countries bought some newly mined gold 
and some that was sold by the Soviet Union 
and Red China to pay for wheat imports. 


Could divest United States 


On Dec. 31, 1965, foreigners still held dollar 
claims of 29.07 billion against the United 
States, 15.34 billion more than its vanishing 
gold stock. The foreigners could divest the 
United States of its remaining gold over- 
night. 

Bankers say the foreigners are restrained 
from doing that not because of their con- 
fidence in the stability of the dollar but be- 
cause of their realization that a financial 
crisis in the United States would have world- 
wide repercussions. 

Administration officials deny that foreign 
aid has any appreciable effect on the adverse 
balance of payments, Rusk told the Senate 
foreign relations committee that the United 
States, in assisting foreign countries, is “in 
the business of exporting United States goods 
and services, not United States dollars.” 

Offshore purchases under the aid program 
declined from nearly one billion dollars in 
fiscal year 1960 to 515 million in fiscal 1964. 
It will be down to 400 million in fiscal 1967, 
Rusk said. Taking into account repayments 
on past aid, the net impact on the balance 
of payments this year will be only 214 mil- 
lion, he said. 


Tell adverse effects 


Dr. N. R. Danielian, president of the In- 
ternational Economic Policy association, who 
is the author of an authoritative work on 
the balance of payments problem, and Pass- 
man contend that foreign aid adversely af- 
fects the balance of payments even when the 
money is spent in the United States with 
letters of credit, issued by American banks 
and charged to the United States treasury. 
Then the aid recipients use dollars that 
might otherwise be spent in the United States 
to pay for imports from other countries. 


Total military economic summary of U.S. net 


foreign aid (less all repayments), from 
July 1, 1945, through Dec. 31, 1965, by areas 


[In millions of dollars] 


tions an areas. 


Exceeds Red debt 


Latin American countries, for example, 
use dollars earned from the sale of coffee, 
sugar, and bananas to pay for French per- 
fume and champagne, Scotch whisky, and 
European automobiles. The Europeans thus 
accumulate more dollar claims against 
American gold. 

The federal debt increased 69 billion dol- 
lars, from 258.6 billion on July 1, 1945, to 
327.6 billion on Oct. 21, 1966. According to 
official reports received by Passman, the fed- 
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eral debt of 321 billion on Dec. 31, 1965, ex- 
ceeded the combined debt of all other non- 
communist countries by 93.9 billion dollars. 
It exceeded the combined debt of all other 
countries in the world, including the com- 
munist bloc, by 37.2 billion. 

In fiscal year 1966, the federal govern- 
ment paid out 137.59 billion dollars and took 
in 134.38 billion, incurring a deficit of 3.21 
billion. This year, receipts are estimated at 
145 billion, but the cash outflow is expected 
to be much higher. 

The federal debt and the annual interest 
cost will continue to rise, and continued 
deficit financing will increase inflationary 
pressure on the dollar, The purchasing 
power of the dollar has declined 57 per cent 
since 1940, and the present rate of increase 
in the cost of living is about 4 per cent a 
year. 

Generous with U.S. funds 


Yet many proponents of foreign aid insist 
that we are not spending enough on it. Dr. 
Roger Revelle, director of Harvard univer- 
sity’s population studies center, told the 
House agriculture committee that our for- 
eign aid spending “ought to be 5 to 10 per 
cent of our G.N.P.” and said “we could easily 
spare it.” That would be 35 to 70 billion 
dollars a year. 

Sen, Joseph E. Clark [D., Pa.], a member 
of the foreign relations committee, said his 
only regret was that the administration had 
not requested enough money for foreign aid. 
Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard, 
former ambassador to India, chided the aid 
agency for not pressing the administration 
for more money. 

Rusk did not go so far as to say there are 
limits to the financial resources of the United 
States, but he did say “there are some limits 
to the levels of aid which can be effectively 
used in the long run.” 


Food is biggest problem 


There is as much disagreement about the 
effectiveness of foreign aid in the recipient 
countries as there is about its impact on 
the economy and the financial condition of 
the United States. 

The biggest problem in all the poor coun- 
tries of Asia, Latin America, and Africa is 
food. Dr. Raymond Ewell, vice president for 
research of State University of New York, 
told the House agriculture committee that 
since 1960 there has been “an ominous slow- 
ing down” of food production per capita in 
all these countries, particularly in India. 

Ewell has lived and traveled extensively 
in India and is a recognized authority cn 
that country. India has received American 
aid of about 7 billion dollars since the first 
of it socialistic five-year plans was launched 
with multilateral foreign assistance in 1951. 


More crises to come 


Massive American aid has pulled India 
thru a major food crisis this year, but Ewell 
said there will be greater crises in the next 
16 years, as India’s population, now 500 mil- 
lion, increases by 200 million. 

India will never be able to feed its popu- 
lation, he said, unless its birth rate is greatly 
reduced and its agriculture production is 
greatly increased. 

As for Latin America, which is receiving 
United States aid of more than one billion 
dollars a year, Lincoln Gordon, assistant sec- 
retary of state and coordinator of the Alli- 
ance for Progress program, told the Senate 
foreign relations committee that the G. N. P. 
of Latin American countries has gone up 
between 5.5 and 6 per cent a year in the last 
two years, which would be 2.5 per cent a 
year on a per capita basis. 

He said this increase was in real terms, as 
measured by 1962 United States dollars, 
which would exclude the effects of inflation. 
Sen. Frank Lausche [D., O.] remarked that 
an increase of 2.5 per cent a year in the per 
capita G. N. P. is not much in countries 
where it is only $70 or $80, but Gordon said 
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the per capita G. N. P. averages about $300 
in Latin America, 
Drop despite aid 

A table submitted by the state department 
shows that the per capita G. N. P. of Brazil, 
which has a population of 80 million, by far 
the largest in Latin America, was $174 in 
1960, $180 in 1961 [the year the Alliance for 
Progress proj was launched], $184 in 
1962, $181 in 1963, $172 in 1964, and $175 in 
1965. Thus there has been an actual decline 
in spite of Alliance for Progress aid. 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright [D., Ark.], chairman 
of the foreign relations committee, quoted 
this passage from a new book entitled “Power 
and Impotence,” by two professors, Edmund 
Stillman and William Pfaff: 

“Anglo-Saxon, largely Protestant, middle 
class, mostly white North America cannot 
presume to devise a Great Society for the 
Iberian, Indian, Catholic, illiterate civiliza- 
tion of Latin America nor should we delude 
ourselves that we are much loved in Latin 


America, ... We are not.... The Alliance 
for Progress. . . has been marred by taints 
of bribery. It is in effect a subsidy to client 
states.” 


Way to repay Russia 


Sen. John J. Williams IR., Del.] quoted 
from an article in Barron’s Weekly, reporting 
that the resumption of aid to Indonesia, 
Ghana, the United Arab Republic, and India 
would help them repay huge debts to the 
Soviet Union. Indonesia owes the Russians 
more than one billion dollars. 

Gamal Abdel Nasser’s United Arab Re- 
public owes the communist bloc countries 
1.6 billion dollars for economic aid and an 
undisclosed amount, estimated at more than 
one billion, for military aid. 

Rusk denied that United States aid could 
be used to service debts owed to the com- 
munist countries. It is no secret, however, 
that the Egyptian cotton crop, normally a 
big producer of foreign exchange, is heavily 
mortgaged for Russian aid. 

India has received 7 billion dollars, com- 
munist Yugoslavia 2.63 billion, and the 
United Arab Republic 1.08 billion of aid from 
the United States. At a recent conference 
in New Delhi, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
of India, President Tito of Yugoslavia, and 
Nasser adopted a manifesto calling upon the 
United States in effect to stop bombing North 
Viet Nam and get out of South Viet Nam. 
Nothing was said about Nasser’s 50,000 troops 
in Yemen. 


SEES FISCAL CRISIS OVER AID SPENDING 


WasHinetron, November 14—Dr. N. R. 
Danielian, a recognized authority on the ef- 
fects of foreign aid spending, believes the 
United States is approaching a fiscal and 
monetary crisis because of its chronic inter- 
national payments deficit and consequent 
loss of gold. Since 1945, foreign aid, includ- 
ing interest payments, has cost the American 
people 150 billion dollars. 

Danielian also says the time is coming, 
probably in five years, when the United 
States, having accepted an obligation to feed 
the enormous populations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, will be compelled to say 
we cannot do that. 

“Then the Communists will accuse us of 
responsibility for mass starvation,” he said 
in an interview. “After having spent so many 
billions of dollars on foreign aid, it will be 
bitter fruit for us to be accused of causing 
starvation. We cannot feed the world and 
we should not accept that responsibility.” 

Danielian is president of the International 
Economic Policy association, a group of 
American corporations engaged in interna- 
tional operations. 

He testifies before committees of Congress 
on foreign aid each year and has been com- 
mended by leaders of both houses for his 
studies of the problems involved. 

He was born in Constantinople in 1906, 
came to this country in 1923, and took his 
B. A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees at Harvard, 
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where he taught economics from 1929 to 


1935. 
Tied to exports 


Danielian’s organization has just pub- 
lished a book titled “The United States Bal- 
ance of Payments,” which concludes that 
“the deleterious consequences of foreign aid 
on the balance of payments are much great- 
er than the figures officially admitted.” 

The official argument is that foreign aid 
is tied to United States exports and has no 
substantial effect on the balance of pay- 
ments, but this takes no account of the so- 
called “substitution effect.” 

Countries whose imports from the United 
States are subsidized under the foreign aid 
program use the dollar proceeds of their ex- 
ports to pay for imports from third coun- 
tries, thus upsetting the United States 
payments balance. The book published by 
Danielian’s group asserts: 

“On the record, the contribution of for- 
eign aid in all its forms to [annual] deficits 
is certainly close to 750 million dollars. If 
the ‘substitution effect,’ is added, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that the total contri- 
bution of this sector of government pro- 
grams abroad exceeds one billion dollars.” 


Eight billion a year 


In trade and other private transactions 
with foreign countries, there is a small sur- 
plus most years, but government spending 
abroad for all purposes, including foreign 
ald, has averaged about eight billion dollars 
a year since 1945 and the deficit in the gov- 
ernment’s account has averaged 3.4 billion 
dollars in recent years. The accumulated 
net balance of payments deficit from 1950 to 
1965, inclusive, was 31.26 billion dollars. 

Meanwhile the United States gold reserve 
declined from 23.25 billion on Dec, 31, 1952, 
to 13.73 billion on Dec. 31, 1965. Foreign 
short-term dollar claims against the United 
States, redeemable in gold, increased in the 
same period from 10.54 to 29.07 billion 
dollars. 

Gold holdings increase 


Sen. Stuart Symington [D., Mo.] said his 
staff had found that during the last 10 years 
gold holdings have been increased 650 per 
cent by Spain, 500 per cent by France, and 
480 per cent by West Germany. 

“In fact, every country except the United 
States—including Canada and England—has 
increased its gold in the last 10 years, altho 
Canada would not have done so if it hadn’t 
started selling wheat for gold behind the iron 
curtain,” Symington said. He asked Dan- 
jelian: 

“If we continue to print money which we 
pledge can be redeemed in gold without our 
having adequate gold resources, does not 
that mean that we are approaching slowly 
but surely some form of fiscal and monetary 
crisis?” 

“I think inevitably,” Danielian said, the 
dollar is acceptable to the extent that the 
other government has confidence that it can 
be converted into gold. We must disabuse 
ourselves of the idea that we can solve this 
problem by continually printing money or 
creating an international agency to print 
money.” 

Danielian is not against foreign aid, but 
he says it should be based on the principle 
of helping people who are willing to help 
themselves. 

Solve own problems 

“These people must go to work and solve 
their own problems. We can help them but 
money and materials won't do the job. They 
must have internal organizations and trained 
personnel and above all a willingness to work, 
Almost a cultural revolution is required for 
economic development.” 

Danielian said President Truman’s so- 
called Point Four [technical assistance] pro- 
gram was a good idea but has “blossomed 
into a Marshall plan of shoveling out dollars 
for aid to Asia, Latin America, and Africa.” 

“This is no way to promote economic de- 
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velopment,” he said. “If we give them tech- 
nical assistance, at their invitation, they will 
learn how to solve their own problems, We 
cannot do it for them. Neither can their 
governments.” 


No brain monopoly 


“There is no monopoly of brains in gov- 
ernment. These countries must have de- 
centralization and diversification of organi- 
zations engaged in economic development. 
Individual and cooperative enterprises give 
greater promise than government activities.” 

Danielian cited India as a classic example 
of the failure of socialist central planning, 
aided by massive foreign aid, to promote 
economic development or improve the con- 
dition of the people. 

Since 1948, India has received aid of more 
than seven billion dollars from the United 
States. It has been getting 1.3 billion dollars 
a year from the international Aid India con- 
sortium, including 435 million dollars from 
the United States, more than one-fourth of 
all United States food for peace aid, and 
about half of all the so-called soft loans of 
the International Development association. 


Trade deficit increases 


Despite all this aid, its trade deficit has 
increased and its foreign exchange reserves 
have declined alarmingly, Its per capita 
gross national product, in inflated current 
prices, increased from $65 in 1953 to $74 in 
1962 and the rate of increase has since de- 
clined. 

India’s greatest problem, of course, is that 
it does not produce enough food for its 
population, which increased from 356,000,000 
in 1951, when it launched its first five-year 
program with large-scale foreign aid, to 500,- 
000,000 [estimated] in 1965 and is growing 
at a rate of 2.5 per cent, more than 12,000,000 
a year. 

“Suddenly they have discovered that their 
economic planning was not wise, because it 
was not focused on agricultural production,” 
Danielian said. “It should have been obvious 
to the socialist planners that increased food 
production was their greatest need, but they 
depended upon the United States for food 
and concentrated their resources on indus- 
trial development.” 

Grain yields rise slowly 

Danielian noted that total grain yields 
[including rice] an acre in India are only 
about one-fourth as much as Japan’s. Yields 
in India averaged about 651 pounds an acre 
in 1901-05 and 671 pounds an acre from 1961 
to 1963, an increase of 3 per cent in 60 years. 

Danielian, who has traveled extensively in 
India, said that country could become self- 
sufficient in food production by encouraging 
birth control and improving its agriculture. 

Large-scale capital investment for farm 
implements, fertilizers, pesticides, herbicides, 
and irrigation would be required to modern- 
ize India’s primitive agriculture but its food 
problem could be solved, just as the Japanese 
have solved it, Danielian said. India’s popu- 
lation is 390 a square mile and Japan's is 
690. 

Prevent private investment 


“In the field of fertilizer, which has be- 
come critical, the government has insisted 
until recently that they will not have any 
outside firms unless the government has con- 
trol over a majority of the stock. There are 
price controls, and the government insists 
on controlling the distribution of fertilizer. 

“There are many situations of this kind, 
which have prevented private investors, both 
Indian and foreign, from making their con- 
tribution, Whereas foreign governments are 
lending 1.3 billion dollars a year thru the 
Aid India consortium, private investment in 
India from all over the world has been in the 
neighborhood of 60 to 70 million dollars a 

ear.“ 

3 Danielian cited the testimony of Nelson 
C. White, president of the International Min- 
erals & Chemical corporation, Chicago, be- 
fore the House agriculture committee as an 
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example of the perverseness of India’s so- 
cialist planners. White testified that his 
company had been working six years on a 
fertilizer plant that could be built in this 
country in 18 months. With luck, he said, 
the fertilizer plant, which will almost double 
India’s capacity, will be in operation some- 
time next year. 
Low regard for work 

One reason for the neglect of India’s agri- 
culture, Danielian said, is that Indians gen- 
erally, particularly the intellectuals, disdain 
all kinds of work with the hands and regard 
farming as one of the lowest of occupations. 

Another reason is the reluctance of In- 
dians to kill anything, even rats. In Jan- 
uary, 1966, the Indian health ministry esti- 
mated that India has 2.5 billion rats, five 
for each person, and that rats eat 26 million 
tons of cereal grains a year, more than one- 
fourth of the country’s total production. 
Huge quantities of grain are consumed and 
crops are destroyed in the fleld by India’s 
250,000,000 cattle, which are regarded as 
sacred and permitted complete freedom of 
movement. Monkeys also are a serious prob- 
lem. 


FOREIGN Am CALLED “STUPIDEST” PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, November 15.—Rep. Otto 
Passman [D., La.] has been a member of 
Congress 20 years and for 12 years he has 
managed the annual “mutual security” for- 
eign aid appropriation billin the House. Un- 
questionably he knows more about foreign 
aid than any other member of Congress. This 
is what he thinks of it: 

“Congress should be ashamed of itself for 
permitting you to get this country in the 
mess that you have around the world. I 
think it is the stupidest program ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man.” 


Assails AID official 


Passman, chairman of the House appro- 
priations subcommittee on foreign opera- 
tions, was addressing Rutherford M. Poats, 
an official of the agency for international 
development [AID], at a hearing on the bill 
for the current fiscal year. He emphasized, 
however, that his remarks were impersonal, 
and the record shows that he talks the same 
way to all AID officials, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and even the exalted secretary 
of defense, Robert S. McNamara, who over- 
awes most members of Congress. 

At one of his hearings, Passman asked 
McNamara about the effect of “the billions 
of dollars we are giving away“ on our chronic 
international payments deficit and our van- 
ishing gold reserve. McNamara denied that 
foreign aid has any significant effect on this 
problem and Passman said: 

“That is your statement. If ever there was 
a man 100 per cent wrong you are it.” 

McNamara said his opinion was supported 
by economists, “experts in this field,” but 
Passman was not impressed. “I have a cou- 
sin who is an economist and I send him $250 
a month so as to keep his standard of living 
more or less on a par with mine,” he said. 
“I do not get oversold on what the economists 
have to offer.” 

Aid 97 nations 


When David Bell, AID administrator, testi- 
fied that a net, unduplicated total of 97 na- 
tions would get American aid this fiscal year, 
Passman commended him ironically, 

“We are dropping one country a year,” he 
said. We have gone from 99 in 1965 to 98 
in 1966 and now we are down to 97 in 1967. 
Congratulations.” 

Bell quickly explained, however, that in 
addition to 97 countries there are five terri- 
tories on the aid roster this year. At that 
rate, Passman said, it will take 102 years to 
“phase out” foreign aid. 

In an exchange with another administra- 
tion witness, Passman said the United States 
no longer has a government of separate leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial powers, as 
provided by the Constitution. 
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Raps executive interference 


_ “We do not act and work independently,” 
he said, “The interference from the execu- 
tive is almost unbearable. It almost gets to 
the point where you have members wanting 
to hide to avoid that unbearable pressure. 
Once the executive branch gets the legisla- 
tion the way they want it, they can operate 
just as they please.” 

In public speeches he reserves his great- 
est scorn for “this world-wide wealth dis- 
tributing program” but he condemns the 
Great Society comprehensively and the so- 
called war on poverty particularly. 

“Our government is loaded with men who 
are hell-bent for socialism,” he says. ‘We 
are not creeping, we are running toward a 
socialistic form of government in America. 
We are dissipating our wealth forming a new 
system of government in America and help- 
ing to form and finance socialistic govern- 
ments all over the world.” 

He asks his countrymen to “keep in mind 
that a government big enough to give you 
everything you want is a government big 
enough to take away everything you have, 
including your freedom.” 

He presides at hearings on the foreign aid 
bill, and manages it in the House, resisting 
all amendments, because that is his respon- 
sibility as chairman of the subcommittee. 
He emphasizes, however, that the bill repre- 
sents the views of the majority, not his own. 
His 9-member subcommittee has been packed 
by the ruling establishment and he has only 
one supporter left on it—Rep. Garner S. 
Shriver [R., Kans.]. 

In presenting the bill to the House this 
year, Passman said the transcripts of his 
hearings, all held in executive sessions, had 
received the -C“ treatment from AID of- 
ficials downtown and the “4-D” treatment 
from his own staff before they were printed 
and released. 

“Conceal, confuse, classify” 

He explained that 3-C means “conceal, 
confuse, and classify” and 4D means de- 
fusing, deleting, diluting, and doctoring.” 

Nevertheless the published versions of the 
hearings, 1,139 pages of small print in eco- 
nomic aid and 826 on military aid, are moth- 
er lodes of astonishing information, When 
Passman asked the bureaucrats for informa- 
tion they don’t have he makes them get it 
for the record. One public service he per- 
forms is supplying official information to the 
Citizens Foreign Aid committee, headed by 
Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, which is unable 
to get factual material from the AID and 
the state department because it is considered 
anti-foreign aid. 

Some of Passman’s colleagues credit him 
with saving billions of dollars for the tax- 
payers, and his own computations show that 
administration mutual security” requests 
in 10 years, from 1956 to 1965, inclusive, were 
reduced 8.4 billion dollars, from 41.9 to 33.5 
billion, 

Spenders fragment programs 

Passman, however, has no illusions about 
this alleged saving. He says the foreign aid 
spenders have deliberately “fragmented” 
programs and appropriation requests to con- 
fuse Congress and the public about the ex- 
tent of the global giveaway. 

The request for “mutual security” assist- 
ance (economic and military) this year was 
3.38 billion dollars and Congress reduced it 
to 2.99 billion. This figure was widely pub- 
licized and implanted in the minds of the 
people as the extent of new foreign aid 
appropriations, 

Actually Passman says, requests for new 
foreign aid funds and lending authority this 
year were presented in 15 separate budget 
items and totaled 9.166 billion dollars, not 
counting military assistance to Viet Nam, 
which is included in the defense department 
budget, or a supplemental request for 930 
million dollars, which Congress approved 
earlier in the year. 
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Invites challenge of figures 


Challenging anyone to dispute his figures, 
Passman says Congress approved all the new 
administration requests except 820 million 
dollars and pumped 8.346 billion into the 
foreign aid pipe line, which already con- 
tained 16.925 billion of unexpended funds 
from previous years. 

“The aid program is so diversified and 
mystifying,” he told the House, “that the 
distributors can take a remote germ of 
truth about its accomplishments and, thru 
hysterical distortion, unconscious misinter- 
pretation and possibly unintentional mis- 
representation, present a case all out of pro- 
portion to reality.” 

Counting trainees, he said, the United 
States has 77,525 employes working on for- 
eign aid in Washington and thruout the 
world. If the personnel of the peace corps 
and the 97 American embassies in the recip- 
ient countries are added, he said, there are 
more than 100,000 lobbyists for foreign aid. 


Third of Federal debt 


Passman accepts official reports showing 
that actual net disbursements for foreign aid 
from July 1, 1945, to Dec. 31, 1965, totaled 
103 billion dollars, but he adds 39 billion 
dollars for the accumulated interest cost. 
Foreign aid has accounted for about one- 
third of the federal debt of 327 billion dol- 
lars, on which the annual interest cost is 13 
billion. Hence the annual cost, including 
disbursements of about 6 billion and more 
than 4 billion for interest on the public debt, 
exceeds 10 billion dollars and the accumu- 
lated grand total will be more than 152 
billion by the end of this year. 


Resent constant probing 


To the present actual debt of 327 billion, 
Passman adds federal statutory obligations 
of more than 800 billion for a grand total 
of well over a trillion. The government has 
incurred these statutory obligations for pen- 
sions and other benefit payments to persons 
now living and their dependents. There 
are no reserves for these obligations; they 
are fixed charges on the government's cur- 
rent income. 

Passman is not popular in Washington. 
His colleagues in Congress respect him but 
many do not like him. Obedient servants 
of the establishment resent his constant 
probing and exhorting, possibly because he is 
too much of a strain on their consciences. 
Washington’s ovine press corps looks upon 
him as a sort of deviate, or stray from the 
proper confines of the flock, and ignores him. 

“But I am not in Congress to make 
friends,” Passman says. I am here to pro- 
tect 195 million Americans, and I am get- 
ting tired.” 


Cites character of parents 


Clearly he regards his Jack-the-giant-kill- 
er role as heroic, but he also knows it is 
fruitless; so he is disenchanted, as well as 
tired. He says he works 70 hours or more 
a week, not because it is necessary to get 
reelected, but because it is necessary to in- 
form himself about the mysteries of foreign 
aid. When Congress is in session he is at 
his office by 7 a.m. and rarely goes home be- 
fore 7 or 8 p.m. 

This reporter asked Passman what made 
him the Kind of man he is. He offered no 
pompous explanation, but he did suggest 
that it was due in part to the character of 
his parents, Ed and Pheriby [Carrier] Pass- 
man, who were Louisiana sharecroppers, and 
in part to the hardships of his early life, 
which gave him an appreciation of the op- 
portunities and the values that have made 
this country what it is. 


First elected in 1946 
He was born June 27, 1900, on a farm in 
Washington parish, near Franklin, La. He 
left home at 14 to go to work and attended 
night school for nine years before he re- 
ceived a high school diploma, He read law 
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for three years, but was compelled by the 
depression of the 1930s to abandon his hopes 
for a legal career. He took a quick course 
in business administration at an obscure col- 
lege that has since passed out of existence, 
went to work, invested what he could scrape 
together, and soon prospered in business. 

When he was elected to Congress in 1946, 
after service in the navy, he owned three 
furniture and hotel-resturant supply busi- 
nesses with 157 employees, After a few years 
he liquidated his business interests, because 
of his increasing responsibilities in Congress, 
and put the money in “guaranteed securi- 
ties,” so he would not have to worry about 
the uncertainties of the stock market. 

Passman’s skimpy schooling was at least 
sufficient to give him a taste for reading. He 
reads and frequently quotes from the 
Philippics of Cicero, He is impressed by the 
parallels he finds between the destruction 
of the Roman republic and present trends in 
our own. This selection from Cicero ex- 
presses Passman’s views on the Great So- 
ciety: 

“The budget should be balanced, the treas- 
ury should be refilled, public debt should 
be reduced, the arrogance of officialdom 
should be tempered and controlled, assistance 
to foreign lands should be curtailed, less 
Rome become bankrupt, and the mobs 
should be forced to work and not depend on 
government for subsistence.” 


Use Export-Import Bank 


Passman was asked whether he would stop 
foreign aid altogether. 

“If you have to have a foreign aid pro- 
gram," he said, “there is the Export-Import 
bank, which was created primarily to finance 
the sale of American commodities. Even 
that institution should be permitted to make 
only loans that can and will be repaid. 

“Our traditional foreign policy was based 
on firmness and free competition in trade. 
For that we have substituted appeasement 
and aid. 

“We are dissipating our resources and 
pricing our products out of the markets of 
the world. We not only have a big net 
deficit in our balance of payments, which 
is draining away our gold, but we are facing 
a trade deficit. We talk about a surplus of 
exports over imports, but the so-called sur- 
plus includes all subsidized exports under the 
foreign aid program. In all probability a 
proper accounting would show that we are 
approaching a trade deficit. 


Better left alone 


“Poor nations are like poor individuals. 
They get along better when they’re left alone. 
I am looking for the first person who be- 
came popular by giving his wealth to his 
neighbor. The same is true of nations. The 
more we give away the more we are vilified, 
all over the world. 

“Americans as individuals are compulsive 
check grabbers. We believe in paying the 
other man’s bar check or restaurant check. 
It’s a kind of inferiority complex. We think 
we're impressing others when we grab checks. 
What you do as individuals you do as a na- 
tion. It’s the silliest thing ever conceived 
by the mind of man.” 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fmo] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
enable the Members of this House to 
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trace the record of the deceit of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment with respect to the demon- 
stration cities program, as well as 
metropolitan planning, I am inserting 
the following chronology in the RECORD. 

I believe that the following material 
will show even the greatest friends of 
HUD and the Office of Education that 
the administration has intended to use 
the demonstration cities and metropol- 
itan planning programs to coerce cities 
into school racial balance programs from 
the very beginning. It is not necessary 
to implement the proposals of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission to achieve racial 
balance in the schools. The planners 
at HUD and the Office of Education have 
the tools already. 

Today, I intend to confine myself to 
the programs of HUD. At a future date, 
I intend to describe how the Office of 
Education, namely Messrs. Howe, Estes, 
Phillips, and Seeley, have gone on record 
as intending to actively encourage north- 
ern school districts to come up with 
racial balance schemes under title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the Coleman report and other 
sociological studies which this clique has 
chosen to ignore in their headlong rush 
for zebralike education patterns. 

First, let me list the sequence of of- 
ficial statements describing how the 
demonstration cities program is to be 
used—notwithstanding last year’s 
amendment—to require school racial 
balance programs, listed following these 
remarks as enclosures 1 through 22: 

First. The actual language of the 
demonstration cities title relating to 
education. 

Second. A list of the Office of Educa- 
tion programs to be included in the 
demonstration cities program. 

Third. Secretary Weaver’s February 
28, 1966, statement to the House Hous- 
ing Subcommittee on how demonstra- 
tion cities would have to submit pro- 
grams dealing with educational services 
for the disadvantaged. 

Fourth. Education Commissioner 
Howe’s May 13, 1966, statement that 
HUD would be a weapon in the drive to 
achieve racial balance in northern 
schools. 

Fifth. Memorandum of New York 
State Education Department on Septem- 
ber 8, 1966, meeting between Education 
Commissioner Howe and HUD Undersec- 
retary Wood and others to plan intergov- 
ernmental cooperation on school racial 
balance schemes in northern cities. 

Sixth. Statement of HUD aide John 
Clinton at November 30, 1966, educators 
conference in New York City—pursuant 
to project discussed at September 8 
meeting—saying that no city’s demon- 
stration cities application would even be 
considered if the city had not consulted 
with local civil rights groups about school 
integration and racial balance schemes. 

Seventh. Statement of HUD Assistant 
Secretary Ralph Taylor, quoted Decem- 
ber 15, 1966, admitting that HUD had al- 
ways intended educational planning to 
be a major part of the demonstration 
cities programing. 

Last year, I thought that all of this was 
so obvious that I could not believe how 
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HUD tricked some majority Members of 
this House into voicing HUD’s lies that 
the program was not concerned with 
school integration. I think that the fol- 
lowing sequence of editorial and other 
attacks on me will show just what a 
smear job the administration and the 
press practiced. It is a sorry commen- 
tary on either the integrity or acumen 
of our great newspapers. 

Eighth. May 15 New York Times edi- 
torial saying that the racial implica- 
tions of the “demonstration cities” bill 
have been “played down.” 

Ninth. My individual views on H.R. 
15890—the first omnibus cities bill—in 
which I first raised the question of 
school racial balance schemes vis-a-vis 
the demonstration cities program. 

Tenth. A recapitulation of the House 
Banking Committee’s refusal to accept 
my two antibusing amendments based 
on HUD’s assertion that the bill had no 
civil rights.” 

Eleventh. October 4 Washington Post 
editorial entitled “Fino’s Fantasy,” 
which asserted that— 

The demonstration cities bill has nothing 
to do with schools. 


Twelfth. My reply to the Washington 
Post. 

Thirteenth. October 6 New York 
Times editorial] blaming me for raising 
issues vis-a-vis omnibus cities bill which 
May 15 Times editorial said had been 
“played down.” 

Fourteenth. October 13 Washington 
Post editorial and October 14 New York 
Times editorial compounding error. 

Besides the demonstration cities title 
of the 1966 omnibus cities bill, the far- 
reaching metro title was designed to be 
an even more potent vehicle of northern 
school racial balance in that it offered 
leverage to mix slum and suburban 
school systems. The following material 
should make the point clearly enough. 

Fifteenth. The language of the “met- 
ro” title by which metro-governments 
would have planning jurisdiction over 
schools and other educational facilities. 

Sixteenth. Secretary Weaver's state- 
ment to the House Housing Subcommit- 
tee on February 28, 1966, in which he 
listed education as something that would 
have to be planned on a metropolitan- 
wide basis before local communities 
could get the bonus grants proposed in 
the “metropolitan planning” program. 

Seventeenth. July 3, 1966, Washington 
Post story describing how the “metro” 
idea, as discussed at the June 1966 White 
House Conference “To Fulfill These 
Rights” would be a good tool of subur- 
ban-inner city planning in both educa- 
tion and housing. 

Eighteenth. Key sections of memo on 
proposed “Equal Educational Opportu- 
nity Act of 1967,” prepared by the U.S. 
Office of Education and approved by 
Harold Howe. The memo makes spe- 
cific reference to the omnibus cities bill. 

Nineteenth. My explanation of the 
proposed bill at my September 14 press 
conference releasing its contents. 

Twentieth. Commentary and explana- 
tion of the proposal by James Kilpatrick, 
Washington Star, September 22, 1966. 

Notwithstanding the antibusing 
amendment tacked onto the omnibus 
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cities bill by Congress last year, HUD 
has announced—see enclosure No. 8— 
that any city which does not include 
school racial balance proposals in its 
demonstration cities application will not 
even have its application considered. 
The only way to stop HUD is to restruc- 
ture the entire legislation or refuse ap- 
propriations. 

Twenty-first. Text of my October 14 
speech saying the antibusing amend- 
ment would not be enough to stop HUD 
and text of UPI story of November 30 
telling how HUD planned to force cities 
to plan school racial balance despite the 
amendment. 

I do not see how anyone can doubt 
what HUD has in mind. Metropolitan 
planning and city redevelopment 
schemes are not bad in themselves—on 
the contrary. But in HUD’s hands, there 
is no doubt that the programs will be 
used to promote social and educational 
upheaval. This quiet ambition of HUD 
is well summed up in a front page arti- 
cle which appeared in the November 28, 
1966, Barron’s National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly. 

Twenty-second. “Housing Reform is 
Opening the Way to Social Upheaval,” 
Barron’s, November 28, 1966. 

The enclosures referred to follow: 

ENCLOSURE 1 
TITLE I—DEMONSTRATION CITIES 

Sections 103(2) and 103(3) require dem- 
onstration cities” to provide educational 
services necessary to serve the poor and dis- 
advantaged in the area.” Nothing prohibits 
HUD from insisting that such planning meets 
the “racial balance” ideas of U.S. Education 
Commissioner Howe and the “Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity Act of 1967.” Here is the 
language of the bill; sections 103 (2) and 

3): 
: “(2) the program is of sufficient magni- 
tude to make a substantial impact on the 
physical and social problems and to remove 
or arrest blight and decay in entire sections 
or neighborhoods; to contribute to the sound 
development of the entire city; to make 
marked progress in reducing social and edu- 
cational disadvantages, ill health, underem- 
ployment, and enforced idleness; and to pro- 
vide educational, health, and social services 
necessary to serve the poor and disadvan- 
taged in the area, widespread citizen partici- 
pation in the program, maximum opportuni- 
ties for employing residents of the area in 
all phases of the program, and enlarged op- 
portunities for work and training; 

“(3) the program, including rebuilding or 
restoration, will contribute to a well-balanced 
city with a substantial increase in the sup- 
ply of standard housing of low and moderate 
cost, maximum opportunities in the choice 
of housing accommodations for all citizens of 
all income levels, adequate public facilities 
(including those needed for education, 
health and social services, transportation, 
and recreation), commercial facilities ade- 
quate to serve the residential areas, and 
ease of access between the residential areas 
and centers of employment;" 

ENCLOSURE 2 

(A list submitted to the Housing Subcom- 
mittee (p. 107-108 of hearings) of Office of 
Education programs to be included in the 
demonstration cities program. Note that it 
includes “supplementary education centers 
and services,“ Commissioner Howe's experi- 
mental racial balance fund.) 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education: 

1. Education of low-income families, 20 
U.S.C. 2414-2311. 
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2. Library services and construction, 20 
U.S.C. 351-358. 

3. Adult basic education, 42 U.S.C. 2801 
2807, 2831. 

4. Supplementary educational centers and 
services, 20 U.S.C, 841-848, 

5. Community services and continuing 
education programs, 20 U.S.C. 1001-1011. 

6. Guidance testing and counseling serv- 
ices (National Defense Education Act), 20 
U.S.C. 481-484. 

7. College work study program, 42 U.S.C. 
2751-2757. 

8. Higher education academic facilities, 
20 U.S.C. 701-733. 

9. Vocational education—Apprentice and 
general training and retraining, 20 U.S.C. 15. 

10. Vocational education—Work study 
program and educational facilities, 20 U.S.C. 
35-35m. 

11. Instruction in critical subjects and in- 
stitutes (National Defense Education Act), 
20 U.S.C, 441-445, 591-592. 

12. Vocational education— Training in 
specified occupations (Smith-Hughes Act 
and George-Barden Act), 20 U.S.C. 11-15, 
16-28; and 15i-15m, 150-15q, 15aa—15jj, 
1 Saaa-15ggg. 35g, 351. 


ENCLOSURE 3 


On February 28, page 45 of hearings, Sec- 
retary Weaver told the Housing Subcommit- 
tee that a demonstration program must 
provide for education: 

“Third, the general criterla for a compre- 
hensive city demonstration program require 
that the program must provide for educa- 
tional and social services necessary to serve 
the poor and disadvantaged in the area;"” 


ENCLOSURE 4 

On May 13, in a speech at Chicago, U.S, 
Education Commissioner Howe said that 
“with the creation of the new Department 
of Housing aud Urban Development, there is 
a new federal tool to help education in the 
attack on de facto segregation.” The Com- 
missioner also said “traditional school 
boundaries often serve education badly and 
may have to be changed. New York and 
New Jersey surrendered state prerogatives to 
form the Port of New York Authority in the 
interests of improved transportation. If we 
can make such concessions for transporta- 
tion, I suggest that we can make them for 
education. We could, for example, alter po- 
litical boundaries to bring the social, eco- 
nomic and intellectual strengths of the sub- 
urbs to bear on the problem of city schools.” 
There, in a nutshell, is the entire “metro” 
concept. 


ENCLOSURE 5 


[Memorandum of New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sept. 9, 1966] 


URBAN EpUCATION—MULTI-StaTE ProJEcT— 
REPORT OF PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE 


Yesterday, September 8th, Mr. MacCalman 
and I met in Washington at the Office of the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
with, Dr. Robert Wood of that Office and 
Commissioner Harold Howe. Our purpose 
was to discuss with them the purposes of 
the project, the development of preliminary 
plans for the Multi-State Conference, to 
solicit suggestions, to ascertain the nature 
and availability of resources which they 
might contribute to the project, and to as- 
sure coordination with those departments at 
the Federal level which are most directly con- 
cerned with the problems of urban educa- 
tion. Both Dr. Wood and Commissioner 
Howe expressed appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to meet together and with us at this 
time of preliminary planning. They both 
expressed intense interest in the project and 
they both view it as an opportunity for the 
coordination of their agencies. Each con- 
tributed several helpful suggestions to be 
considered in the planning phases and each 
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has assigned an administrative assistant to 
work with us in whatever way will be most 
helpful. 

Commissioner Howe plans to discuss the 
project at the next meeting of his adminis- 
trative staff to assure the complete coordina- 
tion and cooperation of his Department to 
the purposes of the project. 

Dr. Wood pointed out that the Demonstra- 
tion Cities bill which has passed the Senate 
and is now before the House requires that 
the demonstration cities create an inter- 
governmental agency to coordinate the pro- 
gram at the local level. He views this multi- 
state-multi-city project as potentially help- 
ful to this purpose. 

The project proposal under which we are 
operating described as a major activity the 
type of conference which we were engaged in 
yesterday. It occurs to me that Commis- 
sioner Allen might want to broaden the re- 
lationship of the project to other Federal 
agencies, particularly to all of those under 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Specifi- 
cally, he might want to discuss the project 
with John Gardner. It occurs to me, too, 
that in our own State some effort should be 
made to relate the project to all of the 
agencies of State government which can 
make a contribution to eventual solutions. 
The Commissioner may want to discuss this 
with the Governor. 

Within the next few weeks Mr. MacCalman 
and I will have conferred with the Com- 
missioners of the six other states, the super- 
intendents of Los Angeles, Houston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
New York as well as with university educa- 
tion personnel in each of the states, the di- 
rectors of educational laboratories in the re- 
gions to be involved and with selected po- 
tential consultants to the project. We will 
then develop a series of proposals to be con- 
sidered by Commissioner Allen in relation- 
ship to the conference. 

As you know, we are working against a 
deadline of December 15 and since Decem- 
ber is normally a relatively poor month for 
any activity of this type it is likely that 
the conference should be planned for some 
time in the last two weeks of November. 


Mr. Speaker, in a December 12, 1966, 
U.S. News & World Report editorial, 
David Lawrence quotes a UPI press re- 
lease describing how HUD intends to use 
the “demonstration cities“ program to 
force racial balance in the schools: 

ENCLOSURE 6 
A FEDERAL DICTATORSHIP? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Time was when Congress made the laws 
and specified how the money collected in 
taxes by the U.S. Treasury should be spent. 
But today the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is assuming in many instances a 
free hand to use its own discretion in decid- 
ing who shall get public funds and under 
what conditions such aid will be extended. 

Federal officials keep on saying that educa- 
tion is still controlled by the States and the 
cities. But there is growing evidence that 
the national Government is beginning to 
dictate to the schools and colleges how they 
must conduct their operations. 

These officials deny, of course, any form of 
coercion. They declare over and over again 
that decisions are up to local officers. But 
the inferences are plain—States and cities 
will find themselves deprived of public money 
unless they conform to the pattern laid down 
by the executive departments in Washington. 

Pertinent is a dispatch which the United 
Press International sent out on November 30 
to the newspapers of the country. It reads 
as follows: 

“New York—Public school educators were 
told today applications for ‘demonstration 
cities’ funds will be returned unprocessed 
unless their cities combat such social prob- 
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lems as de facto segregation to the satisfac- 
tion of federal officials. 

Any proposal which ignores integration 
or any other social problems would not be 
in accordance with the “demonstration 
cities” bill,” said John Clinton, an aide to 

Weaver (Department of Housing 
and Urban Development). 

“Clinton spoke during the four-day con- 
ference of top educators from California, 
Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, New Tork, 
Pennsylvania and Texas which ends today at 
the Hotel Biltmore here. 

“In an interview with UPI, Clinton spelled 
out what might be required of a city in the 
way of tackling integration problems to make 
it eligible for the federal funds to be dis- 
pensed under the Act. He elaborated on his 
previous remarks to a conference session. 

We're not pushing busing, or any other 
particular solution to the de facto segrega- 
tion problems,’ he said. ‘We leave that up 
to the imagination of the city involved. But 
there is concern here over social legislation, 
and any application that ignores it wouldn’t 
even get far enough to be formally rejected. 

The applications must show evidence of 
consultation of all pertinent agencies with a 
point of view—including welfare groups and 
civil-rights groups which would be vocal if 
integration is ignored.“ 

For several months now, members of Con- 
gress have been worried about the intrusion 
of the Federal Government in the educa- 
tional policies of States and cities. When 
the text of an “idea paper” dealing with fu- 
ture plans to put into effect desegregation 
projects in the schools was revealed in Con- 
gress a few weeks ago, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare promptly de- 
nied that coercion of the kind outlined was 
contemplated. The document was described 
as merely a “draft” for study. 

Federal agencies do not, to be sure, issue 
statements laying down specific instructions 
to the States or cities, but they establish 
“voluntary guidelines” and make their own 
interpretation of what the law supposedly re- 
quires. This is a very ingenious way to 
evade the spirit, if not the letter, of the law 
and to substitute the judgment of the ex- 
ecutive departments for that of Congress, 
which has forbidden acts “seeking to achieve 
racial balance in any school”—such as, for 
instance, “by requiring the transportation of 
pupils or students from one schoo] to an- 
other or one school district to another.” 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education said 
recently in an interview in this magazine 
that he doesn’t “know of anybody who has 
defined” the phrase “racial balance” in school 
enrollments, and that “it would be useful to 
pin down a definition.” 

The Commissioner is right in saying that 
no definition of “racial balance” has been 
provided by law. The responsibility for this 
plainly rests with Congress, which alone has 
the power to write “guidelines.” 

The problem is not confined to racial ques- 
tions. The whole educational system of the 
country is now being reshuffled in order to 
meet the views of the federal officials who 
grant or withhold public funds. It is re- 
peatedly asserted that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation will not direct how the educational 
institutions shall function. But as long as 
federal agencies actually control the alloca- 
tion of public funds, the educators of the 
country will have to conform to the “regu- 
lations” or be denied money appropriated by 
Congress. 

With the federal budget growing to un- 
precedented heights, the American people 
must eventually begin to realize that their 
representatives in the national legislature are 
failing in their duty to place limits and re- 
strictions upon the arbitrary expenditure of 
federal funds by executive agencies. Maybe 
the new majority in Congress will refuse to 
acquiesce in this usurpation of power and 
federal dictatorship. 
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ENCLOSURE 7 
[From Washington Monitor, Dec. 15, 1966] 
MODEL SCHOOLS FOR MODEL CITIES 

Can the schools create and carry out in- 
novative programs for improving education 
in slum areas? The money and the process 
are available, H. Ralph Taylor, assistant sec- 
retary for demonstrations and intergovern- 
mental relations of the U.S. Dept. of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, told Washing- 
ton Monitor, and it is now time for some 
answers. 

Guides and application forms for the model 
cities program will be issued next week, 
launching the $900 million slum rehabilita- 
tion program approved by Congress this fall. 
City governments or agencies established by 
the cities with the authority to coordinate 
programs may apply for funds, 

The model cities program gives educators 
“an unprecedented opportunity... to de- 
velop and put into effect new ideas for over- 
coming the harmful effects of slum life,” 
Taylor said. Under the proposal, a variety 
of government and private programs will be 
concentrated on neighborhoods that contain 
a high degree of social, economic, and physi- 
cal deficiencies. The city selects the neigh- 
borhood and, with the aid of planning and 
supplementary grants from HUD, develops 
and carries out a program that will demon- 
strate “innovative methods of dealing with 
the problems of the neighborhood” and bring 
about a significant improvement in the 
quality of life of the people in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Obviously, this kind of approach calls 
for a major attack upon the deficiencies in 
the schools and school programs in disad- 
vantaged areas,” Taylor explained. “From 
the very beginning of the model cities idea, 
we in HUD have always assumed that schools 
would be an integral part of any proposed 
program for a model neighborhood develop- 
ment.” 

Taylor suggested that city school admin- 
istrators develop “creative” ways of working 
directly with the residents of the neighbor- 
hood, “whose needs must be understood and 
reflected in school programs and adminis- 
tration.” He used as an example the cities 
which have developed community centers in 
their schools. 

Earlier this month an HUD aide, John 
Clinton, reportedly told a meeting of big city 
superintendents that applications under the 
model cities program must include ways of 
solving de facto segregation. This was later 
denied by HUD. The only specific mention 
of racial balance in the demonstration city 
bill was an amendment that prohibits HUD 
from requiring the transfer (bussing) of 
students in order to achieve racial balance. 
However, bussing will be approved if it is 
voluntarily submitted and fits into the total 
proposal of the individual city. It will be up 
to the city or the agency established by the 
city to coordinate programs to prevent over- 
lapping of projects, e.g., programs funded 
by the U.S. Office of Education or the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Requests for applications are to be ad- 
dressed to any HUD regional office or to Office 
of Demonstrations and Intergovernmental 
Relations, HUD, Washington, D.C, 


Mr. Speaker, the New York Times says 
that the bill’s “implications for racial 
equality have been played down”: 

ENCLOSURE 8 
[From the New York Times, May 15, 1966] 
No DEMONSTRATION CITIES 

President Johnson's legislative techniques, 
often justly praised, have failed him badly 
in his attempt to rebuild the nation’s urban 
centers. All signs on Capitol Hill suggest 
that the “demonstration cities” program is 
dead. 

The Administration’s plan was to tie the 
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physical rehabilitation of the slums to the 
social rehabilitation of their inhabitants. 
The aim was not simply to tear down or 
renovate buildings but to re-create viable 
human communities. The sum of $2.3 bil- 
lion was to be spent over a period of six 
years for this estimable purpose; it was to 
be incentive money granted to selected 
cities, perhaps as many as fifty across the 
nation, that had developed the most promis- 
ing community plans. It was to be over and 
above the money distributed for existing 
urban renewal programs. 

From the excessively hospitable reaction 
of the nation’s mayors, the conclusion seems 
overwhelming that politically it is just not 
feasible to plan a national program in terms 
of incentives and demonstration cities. 
Every large city promptly and accurately 
pointed out that it could spend the whole 
$2.3 billion inside its own municipal limits. 
Cities of every size feared that if they were 
not chosen as a demonstration city, their 
future access to urban renewal funds would 
be impaired. 

Within Congress other difficulties have de- 
veloped. To hold down the impact on the 
next budget, President Johnson confined 
himself to asking for the comparatively 
small sum of $12 million to plan the pro- 
gram. This approach has proved too clever 
by far. Conservatives worried about Gov- 
ernment spending have focused on the siz- 
able, long-term commitment, while liberal 
Democrats from politically marginal dis- 
tricts feel they would have nothing tangible 
to show for casting a risky vote. Many votes 
for this worthwhile plan have been lost in 
the Texas-sized gap between Mr. Johnson’s 
expensive-sounding rhetoric and the meager- 
ness of his actual proposal. 

Community renewal programs raise ques- 
tions of racial integration and special help 
for Negroes who make up a disproportionately 
high number of urban slum residents. Such 
programs always lose Southern Democratic 
votes. In this instance, offsetting Republi- 
can support has not emerged because the 
bill's implications for racial equality have 
been deliberately played down. 

Although a major housing bill appears 
dead for this session of Congress, the Ad- 
ministration can learn for next year from 
analyzing the 1966 failure. If it is serious 
about attacking urban blight, it will have 
to back up its words with a realistic request 
for funds to do the job. If the program is 
to be flexible and have incentives, it can only 
gain them through sensitive administration; 
such criteria and distinctions cannot be de- 
tailed in the statute. As a political fact, 
Congress cannot assert that some cities are 
more equal than others. Finally, the Ad- 
ministration needs to find a way to win over 
either Southern Democrats or Northern 
Republicans. The cities cannot get the fed- 
eral financial help they need until they find 
dependable allies. 


ENCLOSURE 9 
ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF CONGRESSMAN PAUL 
FINO ON H.R. 15890, REPORTED TO THE 
House on JuLr 15, 1966, FIRST EXPOSING 


SCHOOL RACIAL BALANCE ASPECTS OF CITIES 
PROPOSALS 


I concur with the minority views oppos- 
ing this bill and wish to express some addi- 
tional thoughts I have against this measure. 

As a Representative from a district that 
is, by census standards, 100-percent urban, 
I would like to explain the possible impact 
this legislation could have in my district 
and the city of New York if it should be 
chosen to participate in the demonstration 
cities program. 

The proponents of this program say that 
it will help the cities of America. I disagree. 

This legislation, as written, will permit and 
allow the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to impose its own planning 
and social standards on the people of my 
district. I believe that much of urban 
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America will be trampled on and coerced by 
unwanted Federal standards. 

To begin with, a city, in applying for a 
demonstration cities grant will have to draw 
up a plan which must satisfy a lot of Federal 
criteria. The Secretary of HUD will insist 
that the cities of America pursue a number 
of new social goals. 

Let me tell you what the Secretary of 
HUD will be considering, by law, in picking 
any city under this program: 

(1) Whether the city plan “provides for 
educational and social services necessary to 
serve the poor and disadvantaged in the 
area.” 

(2) Whether “substantive local laws, regu- 
lations or other requirements are, or can be 
expected to be, consistent with the objectives 
of the program.” 

(3) Whether the city plan will “counter- 
act the segregation of housing by race or 
income.” 

If a city’s plan does not meet these cri- 
terla, then it cannot become a demonstra- 
tion city. A city which is not a demonstra- 
tion city (and only 50 cities are to be chosen) 
will not get a nickel from the Federal Gov- 
ernment because the Federal agencies are 
already making plans to spend their grant 
money only in those cities (demonstration 
cities) where Federal dollars will buy Fed- 
eral control. So the Federal Government, 
if this bill is passed, will have an extremely 
powerful weapon to force the cities of Amer- 
ica to adopt programs embodying the social 
criteria set forth above. By passing a bill 
like this, Congress would be putting an eco- 
nomic pistol to the heads of our cities—in 
support of social coercion. 

I think the above criteria are worth spend- 
ing a minute of careful analysis on: Take 
No. 1 first. It requires that the program 
“provide for educational * * * services nec- 
essary to serve the poor and disadvantaged 
in the area.” Evidently “poor” and “dis- 
advantaged” are not necessarily the same 
group. When someone talks about “educa- 
tional services” for the “disadvantaged”, it 
brings to my mind “busing”, “pairing” and 
redrawing school district lines to achieve 
artificial integration. There is no doubt that 
the Federal Government can and will insist 
on schemes for “busing” and “pairing” and 
the like as a prerequisite to making a demon- 
stration cities grant to a city. 

U.S. Education Commissioner Howe on 
June 18 stated that the Federal Government 
will insist that localities must adopt such 
schemes, and the HEW Department recently 
established a section on de facto segregation. 
I think it is unfortunate that the demonstra- 
tion cities program should have been chosen 
as the vehicle of the Federal effort to push 
bussing, pairing, and school district redraw- 
ing schemes. Congress has already spoken 
in opposition to these schemes, and the U.S. 
Supreme Court, in refusing to review the 
Gary case, has said that localities are under 
no constitutional obligation to juggle school 
districts or pupils. America’s cities do not 
want demonstration bussing or demonstra- 
tion school pairing bills. 

Obviously the Federal Government can in- 
sist on any number of social schemes under 
the language of the demonstration cities cri- 
teria. For example, demonstration cities 
grants might be conditioned on accepting a 
Job Corps center full of knife-wielding delin- 
quents. Perhaps a demonstration city might 
be told that any plan it wanted to submit 
would have to include submission to a whole 
new host of OEO programs. 

Maybe the Federal Government will decide 
it doesn’t like a local law requiring that wel- 
fare applicants must have their eligibility 
corroborated. As I noted above, the Federal 
Government can check to see if local laws 
or regulations are, or can be expected to be, 
consistent with the objectives of the program. 
This is a demonstration cities criterion. No 
doubt the Government could tell city officials 
that their application would have to await 
revision of a local regulation or law, or at 
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least promise such revision. This demon- 
stration cities criterion is an intolerable in- 
terference with local self-government. That 
is just what the administration has in mind. 

Then there is the requirement that a city 
plan work for economic and racial integra- 
tion. By this test, the Federal Government 
can insist that a city embark on a certain 
amount of rent supplement housing or build 
a certain amount of public housing in one- 
family home residential areas. Since the 
program also must “encourage good com- 
munity relations” perhaps a city could be re- 
quired to hire minority group high school 
dropouts for the police force like New York 
City is doing under a labor department grant. 

The demonstration cities bill is an ill- 
considered bill. The committee had pretty 
much agreed to toss out the program because 
of its poor structuring when the administra- 
tion intervened with its usual closed mind 
and open bayonet. The legislative language 
under which the above social programs can 
be forced on America’s cities is not something 
our committee really ought to be blamed 
for. I urge the defeat of the demonstration 
cities section of the omnibus bill. 

Turning to the metropolitan planning sec- 
tion of the bill, I submit that this is just as 
far reaching, and aims at Federal control of 
suburban land use and zoning patterns. 
Again, souped-up Federal aid is the carrot 
being offered to induce this municipal abdi- 
cation. This, too, ought to be stricken from 
the bill. 

I believe we should look askance on this 
program for still another reason. Is this a 
year to be making grandiose budgetary com- 
mitments for open-ended schemes? It seems 
to me that we ought to hold off until we have 
a good idea of the intensity and duration of 
the Vietnam war. It is impossible to tell 
just what this administration has in mind 
either for our cities or for Vietnam, but I 
don’t believe we can bite off an open-ended 
multibillion-dollar commitment in the cities 
until we have successfully delineated our 
Vietnamese commitment. 

To those who say that the programs pro- 

would involve only a few million in 
fiscal 1967, I say what about fiscal 1968? Is 
there any good news emanating from Viet- 
nam which justifies optimism that we will 
be out of there by fiscal 1968—or even on 
the way? 

This administration has chestnuts to pull 
out of the fire before it can go soaring after 
pie in the sky. The program in this 
bill could feed billions into New York City 
alone without approaching the total impact 
desired by the criteria set forth. It is not a 
cheap program. It is a very costly multi- 
billion-dollar program. It would not be 
worth its cost, as presently drawn up, even 
in the best of years. In its present raw and 
menacing form, set against the budget back- 
drop of the dollar-eating quagmire of Viet- 
nam, it is not even worth considering. 

PauL A. Fino. 
ENCLOSURE 10: COMMITTEE REFUSES 
ANTIBUSING AMENDMENTS 

Mr. Speaker, in August 1966, after the 
Senate passed S. 3708, the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee abandoned 
the omnibus cities bill already reported 
(H.R. 15890) and reported the Senate 
bill instead. I offered two amendments 
in committee to prohibit either the 
“demonstration cities” or “metropolitan 
planning” titles of the proposed omnibus 
cities bill from being used to require 
cities or metropolitan areas to draw up 
racial balance schemes for their schools. 
Both of these amendments were rejected 
by the committee majority at the request 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the lobbyists of which 
stated that the demonstration cities pro- 
gram had “nothing to do with civil 
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rights.“ Even at that time, Commis- 
sioner Howe and Under Secretary Wood 
were planning to meet—as they did on 
September 8—to discuss how the omni- 
bus cities bill could be used on behalf 
of urban school racial balance programs. 
See enclosure 5. 

These same amendments were later 
tacked on the bill at the request of the 
majority when it became apparent that 
HUD had it very much in mind to use 
the omnibus cities bill to promote school 
racial balance schemes. I argued that 
the amendments were insufficient safe- 
guards in the light of the emergence of 
the “Equal Educational Opportunity Act 
of 1967 —enelosure 19. But the amend- 
ments were adopted notwithstanding my 
criticism—enclosure 22. Three weeks 
after the President signed the bill into 
law, HUD confirmed my arguments. On 
November 30, a HUD aid told a group of 
educators in New York that no city 
which did not include plans for racial 
balance in the schools ought to even 
bother to file an application to become 
a “demonstration” city—enclosure 6. 

The enclosures continue: 

ENCLOSURE 11 
[Prom the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 4, 
1966] 
Frvo’s PANTASY 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mutter] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. Mutter, Mr. Speaker, in every even- 
numbered year, September, October, and 
November invariably become the silly season. 

We find the election process brings out all 
sorts of apparitions, ghosts, and other politi- 
cal g saucers. 

In the racial field, the number and fre- 
quency of these ghosts has increased meas- 
urably since some segregationist candidates 
have succeeded at the polls. It is regret- 
table that these racial ghosts are now being 
used as an excuse, as a smokescreen, as a 
dodge for those who oppose much-needed 
social and economic legislation. It is most 
regrettable that these tactics have been em- 
ployed in recent weeks to cast doubts, to 
raise fears, and to generally muddy the 
waters around the demonstration cities and 
urban development bill. 

This morning, the Washington Post car- 
ried an excellent editorial which places these 
tactics in the proper perspective. Some have 
even gone so far as to suggest that there is 
some “bussing scheme” hidden in this bill. 
This is not true. The bill contains no such 
references, either directly or indirectly. 

Despite this, some opponents of the dem- 
onstration cities bill continue to play games 
with this issue in hopes of developing a 
fear campaign. The demonstration cities 
and urban development bill is an essential 
piece of legislation if this Congress is sin- 
cerely concerned about the need of our 
American cities and suburbs. Those who 
would replace reason with fear in the argu- 
ments about this legislation are not serving 
the cause of decent housing. 

I place in the Recorp the Washington Post 
editorial entitled “Frvo’s Fantasy,” and urge 
my colleagues to read it carefully: 

From the Washington Post, Oct. 4, 1966] 
“Fino’s FANTASY 

“Mr. Fro of New York City is one of those 
Congressmen who likes to make everyone’s 
flesh creep. He has discovered a dark and 
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dreadful plot, he earnestly told the House 
Rules Committee, through which the Admin- 
istration intends to use the Demonstration 
Cities Bill, of all unlikely vehicles, to force 
the integration of schools in segregated 
neighborhoods. If a city and its suburbs 
failed to satisfy Federal integration stand- 
ards, Mr. Fino suggests, Federal officials could 
use the metropolitan planning section of the 
bill to embargo Federal grants to local fa- 
cilities ranging from airports to sewers. 

“The first thing to be said about this as- 
tonishing vision is, of course, that it is all 
wrong. None of these things could be done 
without extensive new Federal law. Both 
Secretary Weaver and Secretary Gardner have 
assured Congress, in recent letters, that they 
have no intention of asking for that legisla- 
tion. The Demonstration Cities Bill has 
nothing to do with schools and the Federal 
Government (to the regret of many citizens) 
has no authority to set standards of racial 
balance in classrooms. 

“Mr. Frno’s charges deserve comment only 
because many Congressmen who know better 
are affecting to take them seriously. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that some 
of them are looking for a way to avoid sup- 
porting an expensive but desperately needed 
bill. 
“If a Congressman really thinks that the 
cities do not need help, or that the present 
chaotic organization of Federal programs is 
sufficient, or that metropolitan planning is 
socialistic, then he is justified in voting 
against the bill. He will be profoundly mis- 
taken, but it will be an honest vote. Delib- 
erately to inject the racial issue into the 
debate, on the other hand, is a transgression 
of altogether another magnitude. It is an 
attempt to defeat a bill on specious grounds, 
where it can easily be defended in any rele- 
vant test. Mr. Frno’s loose charges have 
more to do with the exigencies of cam- 
paigning in the Bronx, than with the real 
nature of the Demonstration Cities Bill.” 

ENCLOSURE 12 

Frno REBUTS WASHINGTON Post EDITORIAL 
(News release of Congressman PAUL A. FINO, 

Republican, of New York, Oct. 4, 1966) 


Congressman Paul A. Fino, dean of the 
New York Republican House delegation, sen- 
ior member of the Housing subcommittee 
and a leader of the fight against the Admin- 
istration’s 1966 omnibus housing bill, today 
replied, in a speech on the floor of the House, 
to a totally inaccurate and obviously un- 
researched editorial in the October 4 Wash- 
ington Post entitled “Fino’s Fantasy.” The 
editorial alleged that nothing in the omnibus 
bill relates to education (The Demonstra- 
tion Cities bill has nothing to do with 
schools.”) and attacked Mr. Fino person- 
ally. 

In his rebuttal, Congressman Fino quoted 
the statements of HUD Secretary Weaver to 
make the Washington Post editorial look 
foolish in its total inaccuracy. In his speech, 
Mr. Fino said: 

“Mr. Speaker, I am always distressed when 
I read newspaper editorials which ignore the 
facts. Therefore, I was extremely surprised 
by this morning’s Washington Post editorial 
entitled “Fino’s Fantasy.” What the Post 
really means, of course, is Fino’s troublesome 
discovery. 

“There are several points in this faultily 
researched or politically contrived editorial 
that must be set to rest. The first is that 
the 1966 omnibus housing bill has nothing 
to do with schools. Quite obviously it does, 
both in the demonstration cities” title 
(Title I) and the “metropolitan planning” 
title (Title II). Let me quote Secretary 
Weaver as I know his words will impress the 
public more than mine. 

“I will let Secretary Weaver argue against 
the Post’s incredible assertion that the dem- 
onstration cities bill has nothing to do with 
schools.” My reference is to the statement 
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submitted by Secretary Weaver to the Hous- 
ing subcommittee on February 28 of this 
year, He said: “The general criteria for a 
comprehensive city demonstration program 
require that the program must provide for 
educational and social services necessary to 
serve the poor and disadvantaged in the 
area.” This requirement is in the bill, see 
section 103. Twelve programs of Commis- 
sioner Howe’s Office of Education are in- 
cluded in the “demonstration cities” 
gram. There are more “demonstration cities” 
programs from the Office of Education than 
from HUD! 


“I might add that according to an educa- 
tion newsletter I received recently—the Sep. 
29 issue of ‘Education U.S.A.’ put out by the 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion—said that ‘demonstration cities’ legis- 
lation ‘might be construed to provide funds 
for the construction of schools’. 

“Now to turn to the ‘metropolitan plan- 
ning’ section, which is Title II of the omni- 
bus bill. Let me again quote Secretary 
Weaver. I refer to his February 28 statement 
to the Housing subcommittee, at page 52 of 
the printed hearings. ‘Before supplemental 
grants can be made for projects in a partic- 
ular metropolitan area, it will have to be 
shown that metropolitanwide comprehensive 
planning and pr provide an ade- 
quate basis for the location, financing and 
scheduling of public facilities . . planning 
and programming will generally cover at least 
land use; tion; water, sewer and 
other public facilities; housing and reloca- 
tion; education, health and other institu- 
tions and services.’ Please note that not only 
is education specifically mentioned, but such 
programming must be done, according to 
Secretary Weaver, before supplemental grants 
can be made for any projects. 

“Quite obviously, the two titles of the 
omnibus housing are each vehicles of educa- 
tional planning, so the Post is doubly unin- 
formed or doubly guilty of what verges on 
personal smear. 

“I might add that if the exigencies of 
Bronx campaigning were behind my congres- 
sional actions as the Post alleges, I would 
not have supported “open housing” as I did. 
My district very much opposes it. 

“I am sorry that the proponents of this 
omnibus bill have resorted to last minute 
smear. I am confident that this will be the 
final undoing of the bill as it is proof posi- 
tive of the deception that is being attempted 
by its proponents.” 

ENCLOSURE 13: New YORK Times ECHOES 
Post 


From the New York Times, Oct. 6, 1966} 
To RESCUE THE CITIES 


The House of Representatives is soon to 
act upon the Administration’s “demonstra- 
tion cities” housing plan approved two 
months ago by the Senate. It is one of the 
ironies of the Congressional scene that the 
House vote on this bill promises to be an- 
other cliffhanger, with ten or fifteen doubt- 
ful members likely to decide the outcome. 

A considered assessment of this proposal 
can only lead to the conclusion that it is 
long overdue, too small, and that in its 
essentials it amounts to little more than 
common-sense management. Yet most con- 
servative members of the House seem deter- 
mined to oppose it. They want to call off the 
struggle against slums in the name of fight- 
ing inflation. Representative PAuL FINO, 
New York Republican, has added his own 
special touch of irresponsibility by contend- 
ing, quite without factual foundation, that 
the bill’s incentives for metropolitan plan- 
ning are actually a plot to enforce racial 
balance in city schools. 

It is imperative that the nation's cities, 
large and small, reverse their present down- 
ward spiral into blight and disorder. The 
urban-renewal program started by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 was designed to help them do 
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that. In the first seventeen years, Congress to force Southerners to vote against the bill. 


appropriated a total of $6.1 billion for urban 
renewal which averages out to roughly $350 
million a year—or less than the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends every month on the space 
Is it any wonder that the spread 
of slums and neighborhoods has 
outstripped the effort to prevent them? 

Under urban renewal the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays up to two-thirds of a proj- 
ect’s cost (and somewhat more in smaller 
communities). The pending bill simply 
provides that the Federal Government will 
also pay up to 80 per cent of the local gov- 
ernment’s one-third share, but only if the 
local community draws up a satisfactory 
comprehensive plan for the renewal of an 
entire section or neighborhood. The theory 
is that the additional Federal cash will en- 
able the financially harassed cities—at least 
sixty or seventy of them around the coun- 
try—to demonstrate what a concentrated 
attack can accomplish in a blighted neigh- 
borhood. 

Urban renewal programs have for some 
time been subject to the justifiable criticism 
that in order to attract private developers 
and to widen the city’s tax base projects have 
been concentrated in ica opa 3 re 
vaged “ areas.” e emonstration 
cities Bi cat is in line with the judgment 
of Mayor Lindsay’s housing task force be- 
cause it would concentrate instead upon the 
hard-core urban slums such as Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. 

Social welfare and antipoverty programs 
are to be part of each com ve plan, 
since experience has shown that urban re- 
newal succeeds in reviving an area only if 
human as well as physical problems are 
solved. New bricks and fresh mortar cannot 
by themselves create a viable neighborhood. 

Spent over two years, $900 million will not 
resolve the urban crisis, but this sum—which 
is the amount the bill authorizes—will at 
least get the cities moving a little faster in 
the right direction. Federal incentive 
money cannot save cities which have lethar- 
gic or incompetent leadership in city hall, 
but Congress has an obligation to help those 
cities that are willing to help themselves. 


— 


ENCLOSURE 14: Two More INEPT EDITORIALS 
[From the W 8 Post, Oct. 13, 
1 


FALSE ACCUSATION 


The Demonstration Cities Bill will come to 
a vote in the House in an atmosphere pol- 
luted by increasingly gross attempts to stir 
up racial antipathies. The chief responsi- 
bility for this ugly campaign lies with Rep. 
Paul. A. Fino, a Republican from New York 
City, and the Republican Policy Committee. 
They have been going at it, hammer and 
tongs, to persuade the House that the bill 
conceals a Federal plot to coerce cities into 
programs of school integration and busing. 
This charge is, as we have earlier stated, a 
fantasy. 

Mr. Frno'’s letter to this newspaper, printed 
on Wednesday, selectively quotes from the 
testimony of Secretary Weaver to misrep- 
resent the Administration’s repeated posi- 
tion. It is correct, as Mr. Fino says, that 
metropolitan planning under Title II of the 
bill must take account of schools. It must 
also take account of topography, but it is not 
a bill to move mountains. It must take ac- 
count of land use, but it does not empower 
the Federal Government to zone the suburbs. 
Neither does this bill, nor any other legisla- 
tion, contain any power whatever enabling 
the Federal Government to set standards of 
racial balance in classrooms. The Demon- 
stration Cities Bill gives neither metropoli- 
tan planners nor Federal Government any 
authority to influence school policy either 
by holding up grants or by any other method. 
Mr. Fino’s charge ts flatly wrong. 

But while the charge is wrong, it has its 
uses for a Republican leadership that hopes 
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That event would be a tragedy, for the 
Southern cities as well as Mr. Fino's New 
York urgently need this bill. If Mr. FINO 
has any doubts about that need, he might 
profitably read the testimony offered by New 
York City’s Republican mayor. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 13, 1966] 
DEMONSTRATION CITIES 


The House of Representatives is scheduled 
today to begin consideration of the “demon- 
stration cities” bill which has already passed 
the Senate. No other measure that has come 
before Congress in this session is more 
significant. 

The bill is an imaginative attempt to en- 
courage cities to tie together the physical 
rebuilding of slums with neighborhood and 
social welfare programs. It encourages cities 
to decentralize their renewal programs and 
to use them in their worst, rather than their 
most readily salvageable, areas. 

Fundamentally, this is not a new program 
or radical departure from the past. It carries 
forward the national commitment set forth 
in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Act of 
1949 to provide every American family with 
a decent, safe and sanitary place to live. 

An important feature of the bill is Title 
Two, which encourages metropolitan-wide 
planning. We particularly urge the members 
of the House to resist the scare attack against 
this section which has been mounted by 
Representative Paul Fino, Bronx Republican. 
As the bill now reads, it could not be used 
to advance or retard racial integration in 
the schools without passage of additional 
legislation by Congress. If Mr. Fino wants to 
debate school integration on its merits, let 
him wait until that question is actually 
before the House. The cities have been 
neglected too long to suffer additional ob- 
stacles and delays because of his random 
demagoguery. 


ENCLOSURE 15 


Section 205(b), the heart of the metro“ 
title (Title II) of the 1966 omnibus cities 
act, describes the type of planning that 
metropolitan area communities must con- 
form to in order to be eligible for metro“ 
grants. The scope of “metro” planning is 
far-reaching indeed. Under another section 
of the law, all federal aid requests under ten 
programs must be submitted to the “metro” 
Planning institution. This requirement 
makes the ostensibly voluntary metropolitan 
planning standards of Section 205(b) ex- 
tremely important. Section 205(b) reads as 
follows: 

“(b) Grants may be made under this sec- 
tion only for metropolitan development proj- 
ects in metropolitan areas for which it has 
been demonstrated, to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary, that— 

“(1) metropolitanwide comprehensive 
planning and programing provide an ade- 
quate basis for evaluating (A) the location, 
financing, and scheduling of individual pub- 
lic facility projects (including but not lim- 
ited to hospitals and Hbraries; sewer, water, 
and sewage treatment facilities; highway, 
mass transit, airport, and other transporta- 
tion facilities; and recreation and other 
open-space areas) whether or not federally 
assisted; and (B) other proposed land devel- 
opment or uses, which projects or uses, be- 
cause of their size, density, type, or location, 
have public metropolitanwide or interjuris- 
dictional significance; 

“(2) adequate metropolitanwide institu- 
tional or other arrangements exist for co- 
ordinating, on the basis of such metropoli- 
tanwide comprehensive planning and pro- 
graming, local public policies, and activities 
affecting the development of the area; and 

“(3) public facility projects and other 
land development or uses which have a 
major impact on the development of the 
area are, in fact, being carried out in accord 
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with such metropolitanwide comprehensive 
planning and * 


Mr. Speaker, on February 28, 1966, Sec- 
retary Weaver told the House Subcom- 
mittee on Housing that metropolitan 
areas would have to plan education on 
a metropolitanwide basis to be eligible 
for grants under the “metro” program, 
as follows: 

ENCLOSURE 16 
ELIGIBILITY OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Before supplemental grants can be made 
for projects in a particular metropolitan 
area, it will have to be shown that (1) metro- 
politanwide comprehensive planning and pro- 
graming provide an adequate basis for the lo- 
cation, financing, and scheduling of public 
facilities and land developments of metro- 
politanwide or interjurisdictional public sig- 
nificance; (2) adequate areawide arrange- 
ments exist to carry out such planned and 
coordinated development; and (3) public fa- 
cility projects and other land developments 
having a major impact on the development 
of the area are in fact being carried out in 
accord with comprehensive planning and 


g. 

The required metropolitanwide compre- 
hensive planning and programing would in- 
clude such elements as areawide population 
and employment forecasts; forecasts of where 
and under what conditions residential areas, 
employment centers, and other major land 
uses will be located throughout the area; 
and comprehensive short-range programs for 
the provision of needed facilities and serv- 
ices, taking into account both the needs and 
financial capabilities of the various commu- 
nities within the area. Planning and pro- 
graming would generally cover at least land 
use; transportation; water, sewer, and other 
public facilities; housing and relocation; 
education, health, and other institutions and 
services; parks, recreation, and other open 
space; and air and water pollution. 

The emphasis in title I is on planned de- 
velopment, rather than planning for its own 
sake, and an additional requirement for 
eligibility of metropolitan areas would be 
the existence of arrangements for carrying 
out such plans on a coordinated basis. This 
would entail findings that adequate institu- 
tional or other arrangements exist in the 
area to coordinate local public policies and 
activities. Similarly, a metropolitan area 
would be eligible only if projects and de- 
velopments of major areawide significance— 
whether federally assisted or not—are actual- 
ly being carried out in accordance with 
metropolitanwide planning and programing. 

ENCLOSURE 17 


The Washington Post on July 3, 1966, 
reporting on the White House Conference 
“To Fulfill These Rights,” said that the 
metro idea was talked of as the needed 
Federal lever “for Negroes to crack the 
suburbs.” In the Post article, the plan 
was to— 

Put all the Federal funds for housing, 
schools, anti-poverty programs into one bag. 
To get the money, local officials would be re- 
quired to draw up plans on a metropolitan- 
wide basis. Suburbs would be asked to build 
scattered-site low-income housing and work 
out area-wide plans for school integration. 


ENCLOSURE 18 
(Reproduced from original by Congressman 
PauL A. Fro, Republican, of New York, 
Sept. 14, 1966) 

EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AcT OF 1967: 
DETAILED EXPLANATION AND JUSTIFICATION 
TITLE NH: CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 
Purpose 

To help meet the pressing need for modern 
school facilities, especially in central cities 
and rural areas where outmoded facilities 
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exist in conjunction with high concentra- 
tions of disadvantaged children. The pro- 
gram is aimed particularly at the facilitation 
of more flexible educational programs, in 
conjunction with educational innovations 
such as those supplementary services and 
arrangements which can be funded under 
title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, 

In addition, reduction of de facto segrega- 
tion would be encouraged by combining 
grants under this title with the extra-cost 
grants for construction projects designed to 
achieve integrated education under title III 
of this legislative package. 


Program 


a, Survey of construction needs by State 
agency: Grants for an initial inventory of 
facilities would first be made so that within 
the first 6 to 9 months of the program a com- 
plete and reliable inventory of educational 
facility needs would be available. This in- 
ventory would then form the basis for es- 
tablishing priorities as to the areas of great- 
est need within each State before the project 
approval process begins. 

. Basic grants for construction projects: 
These grants would build an estimated 110,- 
000 classrooms over a 5-year period. Funds 
would be alloted among the States on the 
basis of relative per capita income and State 
educational effort. The basic grant could not 
ordinarily exceed 50 percent of the cost of 
construction. 

c. Administration of grants: State educa- 
tional agencies would assign priorities to 
project applications on the basis of objec- 
tive need criteria, with preference for proj- 
ects designed to alleviate segregation or racial 
imbalance. The Commissioner of Education 
would have final approval authority before 
@ project could be funded under this title. 

d. Supplementary grants: Supplementary 
grants providing an additional 20 percent of 
the project cost would be made to projects 
which fit into metropolitan area plans. This 
increased Federal share would provide an 
incentive for joint school district planning 
in metropolitan areas. This proposal is pat- 
terned after the proposed supplementary 
grants for planned metropolitan devleopment 
contained in title II of the Senate-passed 
“Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966” (S. 3708). If enacted 
into law, that legislation could simply be 
amended to include school construction proj- 
ects assisted under this proposed program in 
the definition of an eligible “metropolitan 
development project” in the same manner as 
libraries assisted under the Library Services 
and Construction Act and hospitals assisted 
under the Public Health Service Act are cov- 
ered in the pending legislation. The location 
and scope of educational parks should be an 
important component of any comprehensive 
metropolitan areawide planning. 

e. Loans: While outright grants should be 
restricted to special construction needs 
which impose heavy burdens upon the re- 
sources of local educational agencies and the 
States, the Federal government can, with 
minimum budgetary impact, assist schools 
which undertake to spread out the cost of 
constructing facilities by facilitating the 
marketing of long-term bonds and by lower- 
ing the interest rate for local educational 
agencies. For example, rapidly expanding 
middle-income communities are in a better 
position to afford the construction of needed 
school facilities than other areas, but the 
rapid development of an area does impose 
a fairly sudden impact of school-age chil- 
dren. While able to afford the facilities, 
such communities nevertheless find it desir- 
able to spread the cost over a long period of 
time. 

Furthermore, even in the case of projects 
which do receive Federal grants for a share 
of the cost of construction, few construction 
projects will be funded without requiring 
substantial local funds. Accordingly, in 
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most cases, a part of the cost of most projects 
will have to be obtained by borrowing. The 
maximum maturity of school bonds—the 
spread-out period—is rather short com- 
pared to the long-term loans which institu- 
tions of higher education can obtain under 
the Higher Education Facilities Act and the 
College Housing Program. 

In addition, the interest rate on school 
bonds is now significantly higher than the 
“ideal” of 3 percent. 

It is therefore recommended that a school 
bond support program be devised using the 
procedures of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. FNMA may now issue deben- 
tures to secure funds from private investors 
with which to purchase home mortgages in 
its secondary market operations at a ratio of 
15 times its capital and reserves (I. e., the net 
cost is one-fifteenth of the mortgage pur- 
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sale of participation certificates in Federal 
loans (a 5 percent reserve, or a 20-to-1 ratio 
of loans to net cost), a special fund or ac- 
count could be administered by FNMA 
through which school bonds would be pur- 
chased out of funds secured by the sale of 
FNMA obligations equal to 20 times the ap- 
propriations deposited in the fund. The net 
cost to the Federal Government would be 
one-twentieth of the total amount of such 
school construction loans, assuming a 5 per- 
cent reserve requirement. 

As an additional part of the program, the 
Commissioner of Education, would be au- 
thorized to make payments on behalf of the 
local educational agencies for that portion of 
the interest necessary to make up the differ- 
ence between a 3 percent rate of interest and 
the rate which FNMA must pay on its out- 
standing debentures which provided the 


chased). In view of the similar ratio on the funds for the purchase of the school bonds. 
Funding 
{In thousands of dollars) 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1968 1960 1970 1971 1972 
pa 8 TTT ˙ o okt rc 930, 000 1, 108, 000 1, 284, 000 1, 274, 000 
So ee 200, 000 100, 100; 000 % .. 
Supplementa pana 5227 AAE 120, 000 140, 000 160, 000 160, 000 
ation (in 
Oey a — year 1968) 10, 000 11, 000 13, 000 13, 000 


Research 


1, 370, 000 1, 570, 000 1, 460, 000 


TITLE III; GRANTS TO ASSIST SCHOOLS IN THE 
PROCESS OF DESEGREGATION 
Purpose 

To assist communities throughout the 
Nation to cope with problems of segregation 
and racial imbalance in order to facilitate 
racial, ethnic and socio-economic integra- 
tion. 

Program 

a. Educational excellence grants: Local 
educational agencies would be eligible for 
Federal grants to assist in achieving inte- 
grated education. On the assumption that 
integrated education involved added costs to 
accommodate educationally disadvantaged 
students, Federal grants would be offered to 
schools which have few or no students from 
minority racial or ethnic groups in order to 
facilitate educational integration and reduce 
educational disparities. As one alternative, 
a formula similar to that in the impact aid 
program (with a per pupil Federal payment 
multiplied by the increased number of chil- 
dren in integrated schools for 5 years) would 
provide a real incentive for schools to de- 
segregate completely over a 5-year period. 

Federal grants would be offered to school 
districts for use in specific neighborhoods 
which show promise of being able to main- 
tain integrated education (such as Hyde 
Park in Chicago) or to achieve integration 
by attracting white students to exceptional 
schools currently serving predominantly 
Negro residential areas (including appro- 
priate schools in urban renewal areas). 
The grants may be used to produce excep- 
tional education programs, attractive to 
parents of all races, by supporting, inter alia, 
superior salaries for master teachers, im- 
proved instructional equipment, lighted 
schoolhouse-community centers for around- 
the-clock superior programs, stipends for 
visiting lecturers, individualized instruction, 
and reduced pupil-teacher ratios. 

b. In addition to expanding training insti- 
tutes to prepare local school personnel to 
deal with problems of racial imbalance as 
well as de jure segregation, title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 would be amended 
to provide grants to support techniques ap- 
propriate to correct de facto segregation in 
individual communities. Such techniques 
could include: 


1. Comprehensive, district-wide rezoning 
of school attendance areas to obtain maxi- 
mum heterogeneity. 

2. Pairing, grouping or clustering of ad- 
jacent Negro and white schools—a division 
by grade level in two or more residential 
areas. 

8. Reorganization of the use of schools; re- 
organizing the grades of a school; converting 
schools to other uses; closing schools; chang- 
ing feeder patterns; grade pattern reorgani- 
zation. 

4. Careful site selection to locate new 
schools so as to maximize integration of 
residentially segregated student populations. 

5. Increased bussing from overcrowded to 
underutilized schools. 

6. Development of “magnet” high schools, 
each specializing in a different subject area 
with enrollment open to the entire school 
district on the basis of interest rather than 
ability. 

7. Development of supplemental educa- 
tion centers, comprehensive community 
Schools and shared time programs to draw 
district-wide enrollment as well as participa- 
tion from private and parochial schools. 

8. Open enrollment, yoluntary enrollment 
and free transfers. 

9. Creation of metropolitan school districts 
to include urban and suburban areas. 

10. Suburban-Inner City pupil exchanges. 

11. In-class pupil grouping to avoid racial 
separation, development of ungraded pri- 
mary classes; remedial and compensatory 
programs within the framework of regular 
classroom structure. 

12. Inservice training for teachers and 
other school personnel; employment of spe- 
clalists to advise school personnel, parents, 
children and the public on problems of de- 
segregation; improving guidance and coun- 
selling services. 

13. Development of new curricular mate- 
rials, particularly those including proper 
representation or racial and religious mi- 
norities. 

14. Teacher assignment to assure faculty 
integration at all schools. 

15. Improvement of recruitment and ad- 
vancement of minority group teachers and of 
white teachers who are motivated to teach 
in ghetto schools and in transitional pro- 
grams. 
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c. Extra-cost grants for construction to 
achieve integration: Grants would be made 
by the Commissioner of Education (not allo- 
cated by State) to meet the extra costs of 
constructing new schools, including special 
education centers and educational] parks and 
complexes located on the borders of ghettos 
under plans insuring interracial attendance 
of students. 
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Insofar as the acquisition of large blocks 
of land and the construction methods are 
more expensive than the conventional school 
facility the Federal government should cover 
100 percent of the difference. Preference 
would be given to multiple school district 
applications, especially those joining subur- 
ban and core-city districts. 


[In thousands] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
Bo ee ete eee! 175, 000 275, 000 375, 000 


Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 1967 


I. Grants to local education agencies for 
een planning and eval- 


Expanded pupil personnel services 1 
2 i an programs for adults 


ga 3 Be 


1 Amounts represent increases in the funding arepa ice of title V-A of NDEA; no specific funds would be ear- 


marked for the additional pupil personnel services auth 
ENCLOSURE 19 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN PAUL A. FINO, 
REPUBLICAN OF NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 14, 
1966 


Gentlemen: Thank you for coming here 
today. 

I have here in my hand a document which 
ean only be referred to as “radical.” It is a 
memorandum detailing the Administration’s 
proposed $6 billion “Equal Educational 
Opportunity Act of 1967." The memo is a 
product of a high level task force, and has 
already gone to HEW Secretary Gardner. 

In a nutshell, the pro legislation 
would set up a multi-billion dollar effort to 
force racial balance in the nations’ schools. 
The billions of dollars proposed to be spent 
would be used for programs such as con- 
struction of schools to serve mixed com- 
munities, redrawing school district lines, 
school busing programs, pupil exchanges 
between suburbs and slums, revision of 
textbooks to stress the contribution of 
minority groups, and so forth. I will discuss 
all this in some detail in just a moment. 

This measure apparently has the White 
House stamp of approval. It is taken in 
large measure from a June White House 
Conference called “To Fulfill These Rights.” 
The radical proposals suggested were summed 
up as “Equal Educational Opportunity.” 
One member of this radical council was 
Floyd McKissick, the head of CORE and a 
vigorous spokesman for “black power.” I 
am amazed that the reach of “black power” 
is long enough to design Administration 
legislation. 

The immediate importance of the proposed 
1967 legislation is that it lets the cat out 
of the bag concerning the Administration’s 
plans to use the “metropolitan planning” 
title of this year’s omnibus housing bill as 
a weapon to reshape both housing and edu- 
eation across the nation. 

As ranking signer of the minority views 
in the House Banking Committee report on 
the omnibus housing bill, I pointed out to 
the House that the “metropolitan planning” 
section of the bill was a Trojan Horse for 
rampant federal coercion. Now we have in- 
disputable proof. 

I want to make my position crystal clear. 
I have always supported omnibus housing 
bills since I came to Congress in 1953. I 
have also always supported civil rights legis- 


lation. Notwithstanding some doubts, I 
voted for the open-housing section of this 
year’s civil rights bill. But this bill is too 
much. And “metropolitan planning” is too 
much. This is not a question of civil rights. 
It is a question of civil privileges. I am for 
equality, not unbridled privileges. And I am 
convinced virtually every American regard- 
less of party, shares my opposition to school 
busing and elimination of neighborhood 
schools. 

Now for the bill. The title is the “Equal 
Educational Opportunity Act of 1967.” The 
bill has six titles. Besides enacting new 
laws in the field of education, the bill would 
amend two other laws—one existing—the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964—and one proposed, 
the metro planning section of this year’s 
omnibus housing bill (S. 3708). 

Of the six titles, four are fairly non-con- 
troversial ones dealing with education. I 
will not comment on them. The other two 
are bombshells. Taken together, they con- 
stitute the most radical legislation ever 
drawn up in these United States. 

Title II of the so-called “Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity” bill sets up a program 
of federal aid for school construction. But 
unfortunately, the only way a community 
gets such aid is to tie it in with one of the 
busing or pairing schemes under Title III 
or to surrender school districting con- 
trol throughout an entire metropolitan area. 

Let me read you the explanation the social 
planners have for giving federal money in 
support of school construction. I quote: 

“The program is aimed particularly at the 
facilitation of more flexible education pro- 
grams, in conjunction with educational in- 
novations such as those supplementary serv- 
ices and arrangements which can be funded 
under Title III of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act. In addition, reduction 
of de facto segregation would be encouraged 
by combining grants under this title with 
extra cost grants for construction projects 
designed to achieve integrated education un- 
der Title III of this legislative package.“ 

What this means is simple, Only com- 
munities using Title III money for pairing, 
busing of pupils, pupil exchanges or textbook 
revision would be able to get school con- 
struction grants. 

Now let me read you the explanation of 
how the Administration seeks to use the 
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“metropolitan planning“ section of the 1966 
omnibus housing bill to compel metropolitan 
area-wide school redistricting and busing. 
Section (d) of Ttitle II provides that bonus 
educational facilities grants will be given to 
communities taht plan schools and school 
districts on a metropolitan area-wide basis. 
Let me read to you how the planners con- 
demn themselves out of their own mouth: 

“Supplementary grants providing an addi- 
tional 20% of the project cost would 
be made to projects which fit into metro- 
politan area plans. This increased federal 
share would provide an incentive for joint 
school planning in metropolitan areas. This 
proposal is patterned after the proposed sup- 
plementary grants for planned metropolitan 
development contained in Title IT of the 
Senate-passed ‘Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. If 
enacted into law, that legislation could sim- 
ply be amended to include school construc- 
tion projects assisted under this proj 
program in the definition of an eligible 
‘metropolitan development project’ in the 
same manner as libraries assisted under the 
Library Services and Construction Act and 
hospitals assisted under the Public Health 
Service Act are covered in the pending legis- 
lation. The location and scope of educa- 
tional parks should be an important compo- 
nent of any comprehensive metropolitan 

area-wide planning.” 

In other words, the Metro section of the 
pending Housing bill will be used as the 
foundation for this multi-billion dollar 
scheme. When this section of the housing 
bill comes to a vote within the next few 
weeks, the real question will be whether or 
not a majority of the members of the House 
will be tricked into voting for school busing. 
Now that this document has been revealed, 
I predict that Metro will be overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent why 
the President feels he must maintain his 
present majority in the House in the Novem- 
ber elections. 

Let me mention a few of the specific “racial 
balance” proposals set forth in Title III of 
this bill. These are the plans specifically 
proposed to revamp education throughout 
the United States. Number one—school bus- 
ing. Number two—redistricting of school 
districts to achieve racial balance. Number 
three—pairing of schools. Number four— 
suburban and slum pupil exchanges. Num- 
ber five—revision of school textbooks on be- 
half of minority groups. 

Make no mistake about it. This bill spe- 
cifically proposes that de facto segregation 
be made illegal and federal grants given to 
fifteen programs of overcoming de facto 
segregation in the schools. 

This is an incredible document. Read it. 
See for yourself. Back in June, a White 
House conference advocated putting poverty 
and housing funds into the metropolitan 
planning kitty in addition to education. 
Perhaps that is what they want to do next. 
This is the “Great Society” in action. This 
is why the President wants a Democratic 
Congress. This is why we need more Repub- 
licans in Congress. This battle is not over. 
Thank you. 


ENCLOSURE 20 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 22, 1966] 
“Drarr BILL” ON SCHOOLS BREATHTAKING IN 
CANDOR 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


An astonishing “draft bill,” intended to 
achieve the subsidized integration of Ameri- 
can public schools, recently has been pre- 
pared within the U.S. Office of Education for 
possible sponsorship by the Johnson admin- 
istration next year. The thing is a bomb- 
shell. 

A summary of this “discussion paper,” or 
“draft bill,” or whatever it may be called, was 
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leaked to columnists Evans and Novak ear- 
lier this month. Then two Republican con- 
gressmen, Brock of Tennessee and Fino of 
New York, got their hands on a text. On 
Sept. 15, Fino put it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


The plan embodied in this tentative “Equal 
Educational Opportunities Act of 1967” is 
breathtaking both in its audacity and in its 
candor. It proposes federal outlays of $5.7 
billion over the next five fiscal years to re- 
duce de facto school segregation by the 
heavy-handed bribery of local school divi- 
sions. If there had remained any lingering 
doubt of Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe's obsession with racial and economic 
integration—at whatever cost—this bold pro- 
posal should dispel it. 

First a word in fairness to Howe. Some 
weeks ago, after reading a stack of the com- 
missioner’s speeches, this columnist wrote a 
dispatch that attempted to distill what 
seemed to him the essence of the gentleman's 
position. When Howe talks of achieving 
greater integration, he is fond of saying, “If 
I have my way.” One paragraph of my col- 
umn began with that brief direct quote—“If 
I have my way’—and went on to say that 
schools would be built for the primary pur- 
pose of economic and social integration. Un- 
fortunately, some critics of Howe, in an ex- 
cess of partisan zeal, shifted the quotation 
marks around to make it appear that Howe 
himself had said, “If I have my way, schools 
will be built for the primary purpose,” etc. 
Howe never said this—not in those partic- 
ular words. 

Yet there is now no question that this is 
indeed his purpose. The draft bill was the 
work of a “Planning Branch Task Force” 
within Howe's office. 

Title II of this proposed act would pro- 
vide new federal grants for the construc- 
tion of 110,000 school rooms over the next 
five years. These funds would be disbursed 
according to a formula giving “preference 
for projects designed to alleviate segrega- 
tion or racial imbalance.” A bonus of 20 
percent of project costs would be awarded 
to those counties and cities that agree to a 
“Metro” plan of joint administration. 

Title III of the draft legislation is the eye- 
opener. In order to facilitate racial, ethnic, 
and socio-economic integration,” special 
grants for “educational excellence” would go 
to schools and communities having few Ne- 
gro pupils, provided they agreed to cooperate. 
Such grants could be patterned along the 
lines of current “impact” grants; these 
would provide “a real incentive” for schools 
to desegregate completely. 

Still other selective grants, amounting to 
$1.5 billion over 1968-72, would go to sup- 
port “techniques appropriate to correct de 
fecto segregation in individual communi- 
ties.“ The draft bill enumerates 15 such 
techniques by way of example. 

One of these is comprehensive, district- 
wide rezoning of school attendance.” An- 
other is the “pairing, grouping, or clustering 
of adjacent Negro and white schools.” A 
third technique contemplates “closing 
schools” and “changing feeder patterns.” 
The planners would reward “increased bus- 
ing” and “suburban-inner city exchanges.” 
They envision “creation of metropolitan 
school districts to include urban and subur- 
ban areas.” Finally, they have in mind fed- 
eral grants for “development of new curricu- 
lar materials, particularly those including 
proper representation of racial and religious 
minorities.” 

This tentative act of 1967 may be marked 
as another milestone on the road of federal 
control of our schools. 


ENCLOSURE 21 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 14, 
1966, vol. 112, pt. 20, p. 26922-26923] 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MULTER 


Mr. Mourer. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: On 
page 39, after line 23, add the following new 
subsection: 

“*(d) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the Secretary to require (or condition 
the availability or amount of financial as- 
sistance authorized to be provided under this 
title upon) the adoption by any community 
of a program (1) by which pupils now resi- 
dent in a school district not within the 
confines of the area covered by the city dem- 
onstration program shall be transferred to 
a school or school district including all or 
part of such area, or (2) by which pupils 
now resident in a school district within the 
confines of the area covered by the city dem- 
onstration program shall be transferred to 
a school or school district not including a 
part of such area.“ 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman, we have had 
a great deal of debate on and off the floor 
about what this bill would do. I want to 
say now that the bill would not do many 
of the things that have been charged against 
it. To make sure that no one can misin- 
terpret it, this amendment is being offered 
to reemphasize the fact that there is nothing 
in the bill that has anything to do with 
compulsory busing or forced busing of chil- 
dren. There is nothing in this bill—and this 
amendment will make certain that no one 
can misinterpret the bill or even infer that 
it would in any way attempt to affect, de- 
stroy, or change the neighborhood school 
concept. 

I am more surprised than most that the 
argument has been made by our distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. Frno], 
that this bill does require forced busing. I 
quote his language: “Forced school busing, 
pairing, and redistricting.” 

I say I am more surprised than most be- 
cause for more than 3 years he and I have 
stood shoulder to shoulder in New York City 
in fighting for the continuance of the neigh- 
borhood school concept and fighting against 
compulsory or forced busing of children. 

I have in my hand a bill which he intro- 
duced earlier this year, H.R. 13048, February 
24, 1966, which uses practically the identical 
language of this bill now before us with 
reference to educational and recreational 
facilities. 

I am sure that when he introduced that 
bill he had in mind precisely what we have 
in mind about this bill now before us. He 
did not intend then, and we do not intend 
now, to force busing of children from one 
area to another or to in any way change the 
neighborhood school concept. 

For years, as long as I have been here— 
and that goes back to 1947—every time we 
have brought a bill to the House involving 
housing we have made it clear that housing 
is worthless standing alone as four walls. 
Without educational facilities in the com- 
munity, without recreational facilities in the 
community, without industry nearby, hous- 
ing is useless. It is just four walls. It is 
a house; it can never be a home. 

We make sure that in this bill we have in 
mind the overall American way of life, which 
includes not only decent living and decent 
places in which to live, but all the necessary 
facilities to make living in a home human 
and decent and American. 


So I repeat that the amendment I have 
offered to title I makes it eminently clear, 
so that no one can dispute the fact, there is 
nothing in this title—and before we get 
through we will make it just as eminently 
clear that there is nothing anywhere in the 
bill—which will require forced busing of 
children or that will change the neighbor- 
hood concept of schools. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Par AN. I state to the gentleman that 
the Members on this side are willing to ac- 
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cept this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. Mouurer. I thank the gentleman. I 
hope the ranking minority member will say 
as much. I will be glad to yield to him if he 
is willing to make the same concession. 

Obviously, he is not prepared to do so. I 
urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. Fino. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
red herring of pipsqueak amendment just 
Offered by the gentleman from New York. 
You cannot cure the “demonstration cities” 
bill by an antibusing amendment. As the 
gentleman knows, I offered such an amend- 
ment in committee before I discovered the 
proposed 1967 “racial balance in education” 
bill. When I offered my amendment, I 
thought that such an amendment might do 
the job. As I look back, I admit I must have 
been naive. 

I say “naive” because I thought that an 
antibusing amendment would be meaning- 
ful. Back in committee, the secret friends 
of busing laughed off my amendment. They 
said it was irrelevant to the bill. How is it 
now relevant? It is relevant only because 
the gentlemen who are planning to scrap the 
neighborhood school have been caught with 
their hand in the cookie jar. They know 
they have been caught. Now they desper- 
ately want to pretend to prohibit busing so 
that they can save the title in order to plan 
school redistricting, educational parks, 
coercion of parochial schools, and all the 
other rotten little ideas that keep popping off 
Harold Howe's drawing boards. Let me say 
this about the friend of busing and pairing. 
They are trying to surrender one trick to 
Save a bag of them. 

But think carefully. This amendment 
does not even prevent busing. It certainly 
will not prevent the city from being pres- 
sured into setting up educational parts or re- 
drawing school district lines, If children are 
bused to such facilities—and I do not sup- 
pose we would want them to walk—then 
such busing would not be covered by this 
amendment. That is why this amendment 
is a farce. 

The only reason it is being offered—and re- 
member that the administration was against 
this amendment before they got caught—is 
to try and trick this House into voting 
money for a scheme which will require cities 
to set up educational parks, revised school 
districts, and other racial balance schemes in 
education and housing. 

I hope that the gentleman opposed to 
Commissioner Howe will not vote to tie just 
one of his fingers so that his hands can re- 
main free. Commissioner Howe's admirers 
in this House are trying to save his bacon 
with this amendment. So do not vote to 
tie one of Commissioner Howe’s fingers in 
order to leave the other nine fingers free. 
The way to deal with the problem is to cut 
this title back to planning. 

If you do not think that this bill is one 
of the most dangerous ever drawn, I sug- 
gest you reread the letter you received re- 
cently from the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. He said—and I 
quote—this program “welds together the 
full arsenal of Federal physical and social 
renewal programs in a coordinated, com- 
prehensive total attack on urban problems.” 
This is just the admission I have been seek- 
ing. Read the language of the bill and you 
will know what is going to be attacked. Quiet 
residential neighborhoods are going to be at- 
tacked and made to plan housing with the 
slums—neighborhood schools are going to be 
attacked in the name of educational parks 
and “quality” education. 

No antibusing amendment will blunt this 
attack. What we must do is cut the bill back 
to mere planning money so it can be re- 
designed sensibly. Such an amendment 
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will be offered. Defeat the 
amendment. It is just a trick. 


“pipsqueak” 


HUD's CONTEMPT FOR THE HOUSE 
AMENDMENT 


(From an editorial by David Lawrence in the 
U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 12, 1966) 


Pertinent is a dispatch which the United 
Press International sent out on November 30 
to the newspapers of the country. It reads 
as follows: 

“New York—Public school educators were 
told today applications for ‘demonstration 
cities’ funds will be returned unprocessed 
unless their cities combat such social prob- 
lems as de facto segregation to the satisfac- 
tion of federal officials. 

Any proposal which ignores integration 
or any other social problems would not be in 
accordance with the “demonstration cities” 
bill,’ said John Clinton, an aide to Secretary 
Weaver (Department of Housing and Urban 
Development). 

“Clinton spoke during the four-day con- 
ference to top educators from California, Illi- 
nois, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas which ends today at the 
Hotel Biltmore here. 

“In an interview with UPI, Clinton spelled 
out what might be required of a city in the 
way of tackling integration problems to make 
it eligible for the federal funds to be dis- 
pensed under the Act. He elaborated on his 
previous remarks to a conference session. 

„We're not pushing busing, or any other 
particular solution to the de facto segrega- 
tion problem,’ he said. ‘We leave that up to 
the imagination of the city involved. But 
there is concern here over social legislation, 
and any application that ignores it wouldn't 
even get far enough to be formally rejected. 

The applications must show evidence of 
consultation of all pertinent agencies with 
a point of view—including welfare groups 
and civil-rights groups which would be vocal 
if integration is ignored.“ 


ENCLOSURE 22 
From Barron's, Nov. 28, 1966] 


CAMEL IN THE TENT: HOUSING REFORM Is 
OPENING THE WAY TO SOCIAL UPHEAVAL 


The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) recently observed its 
first anniversary in the height of bureau- 
cratic style. With a helping hand from Vice 
President Humphrey, the Department 
proudly laid the cornerstone of its new 
10-story, $26 million headquarters. Designed 
by the architect who created New York’s 
Whitney Museum, the structure will boast 
(besides an estimated 1,225,000 square feet of 
floor space) outside end walls of granite, a 
landscaped court and a plaza. The digni- 
taries present proved equally expansive. “We 
expect it will be a beautiful building,” de- 
clared HUD Secretary Robert C. Weaver, 
“that befits our aim of restoring beauty to 
the American city.” 

In a city which measures success in pres- 
tige and power, HUD in short order has 
come a long way. Office building aside, the 
Department inspired, and will profit mightily 
by, a sweeping piece of legislation which the 
White House coerced a reluctant Congress 
to enact into law. Known as the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1966, the 
measure covers quite a lot of ground. 
Among other things, it authorizes Secretary 
Weaver to pick cities which, through fresh 
U.S. subsidies (largely in lieu of the match- 
ing state and local contributions once stipu- 
lated), hopefully will become showcases of 
“creative federalism.” In return, HUD will 
require the so-called demonstration cities 
and their suburbs—and all who would follow 
their example—to abandon self-government 
in favor of large-scale, metropolitan area 
planning, designed less with an eye on slum 
clearance or urban renewal than on educa- 
tional upheaval and social change. 
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Thus in one generation, or roughly the 
time it took to go from FHA to HUD, the 
facade of reform in housing and home fi- 
mance has crumbled. Supposedly created to 
help improve the lot of the ill-housed—one- 
third of the nation, by official reckoning— 
FHA long ago deteriorated into an incompe- 
tent, corrupt, scandal-laden grabbag for spe- 
cial interests. Far from stimulating home- 
building, as Barron’s observed in January, 
the sprawling federal mortgage establish- 
ment, by inflating costs and prices, had be- 
come a massive deterrent; since then, despite 
the passage last year of the costliest housing 
act on record, residential construction has 
plunged to a postwar low. Now, in the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1966, 
Washington's relentless intrusion into these 
strategic areas stands revealed in all its ugly, 
doctrinaire thrust. Whether by accident or 
by design, the federal bulldozer is threaten- 
ing to run wild. 

On Capitol Hill it already has. The wheels 
were set in motion by the Housing Act of 
1949, which launched federally subsidized 
public housing on a major scale and led to 
the first blueprints for urban renewal. Since 
then nearly every session of Congress has con- 
tributed to the endless proliferation of the 
federal housing establishment. Over the 
years home mortgages insured or guaranteed 
by FHA and VA have climbed to $7.5 billion, 
or more than one-third of the total out- 
standing. FHA insurance authority, once 
confined to soundly financed loans on one- 
to-four family homes, has spread out to en- 
compass all sorts and conditions of shelter, 
including middle-income cooperatives, dis- 
aster housing, condominiums, experimental 
housing, nursing homes and trailer camps. 
In turn, the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation (Fannie Mae), through special assist- 
ance programs, has poured billions of dollars 
of taxpayers’ money into such uneconomic 
channels. 

The outgoing Congress broke all records 
for extravagance. Thus, it passed the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965, 
which authorized upwards of $8 billion for 
urban renewal, public housing (including 
a highly controversial program of rent sup- 
plements) and the subsidized private hous- 
ing. The measure, averred President John- 
son when he signed it, “will take us many 
longer strides” toward the desired goal: the 
right of every family to a decent home.” 
Evidently something funny happened on 
the way to a quorum, however, for shortly 
afterward the White House was twisting arms 
right and left on behalf of still another law. 
Congress unhappily obliged with the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1966, which 
dumped nearly another billion dollars into 
the pot. It also stuck down statutory in- 
come ceilings on prospective tenants of sub- 
sidized FHA dwellings, and authorized the 
agency to insure mortgages on facilities de- 
signed for the group practice of medicine. 
Most significant, it took the first steps to- 
ward smothering local self-government in 
an all-embracing federal subsidy. 

Though Congress has never stopped to 
count the cost, financial or otherwise, the 
U.S. has made a very bad investment. In 
spite of all the federal billions, as Barron's 
has pointed out, the number of private 
dwelling units started reached a postwar 
peak 15 years ago. “In 1959 Dr. Emerson 
Schmidt, then director of economic research 
for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, testified 
that relative to total output of goods and 
services or to population, homebuilding since 
1946 has failed to match the record of the 
twenties.” Since January, despite every- 
thing Washington can do, housing starts 
have fallen to less than 850,000 per year, 
nearly 40 percent below year-ago levels and 
the lowest rate since World War II. The col- 
lapse, by the way, has been paced by FHA- 
insured units. 


Homebuyers have fared no better. The 
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unsalable two-bedroom boxes which now lit- 
ter the national landscape may be placed 
at the VA's doorstep; for the highly pub- 
licized crack in the picture window, FHA 
(which last week changed its rules to in- 
clude carpeting over a concrete slab in its 
mortgage valuation) deserves much of the 
blame. Moreover, thanks largely to the im- 
pact of federal moves the cost of housing 
for decades has risen much further and 
faster than other consumer prices. 

Sound public policy has suffered worst. 
The postwar easing of mortgage terms was 
accompanied by a relaxation of moral stand- 
ards and the outbreak of one housing scan- 
dal after another. Fifteen years ago, amidst 
disclosure of excessive valuations and wind- 
fall profits accruing to builders of garden 
apartments (the notorious 608s), the roof 
fell in at FHA. Today, according to Sen. 
John J. Williams (R., Del.), nothing has 
changed but the titles. In particular, the 
lawmaker has charged FHA with insuring 
nearly $70 million in mortgages for the 
now-bankrupt firm of Webb & Knapp, while 
the latter owed the U.S. Treasury $27 million 
in back taxes. Similarly, citing skyrocket- 
ing losses . . . bankrupt housing projects 
across the country . . . disgraceful bungling— 
or worse .. the Reader's Digest last April 
assailed The Stench at FHA.” Nonetheless, 
said the Digest bitterly, this agency now 
is being entrusted with a key role in the 
plans of the President’s new Department of 
Housing and Urban Development.” HUD, as 
noted, has an ambitious blueprint of its own, 
notably regarding “demonstration cities.” 
In a remarkable speech on the floor of the 
House last month, Rep. Fino (R., N..), 
charged flatly that “this incredible piece of 
legislation has been designed to give Secre- 
tary Weaver and U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Howe power to draw up guidelines to 
control American metropolitan housing, 
educational and living patterns The 
e downtown want to reshape this na- 

on.“ 

Revolution, it seems, sometimes starts 
with reform. The U.S. once eagerly em- 
braced the promise of FHA; now its wisest 
lawgivers have begun to fear the mounting 
threat from the same quarter. Thirty years 
ago, the camel got its nose in the tent. 
Sooner or later, unless it's stopped, the beast 
will take over. 


ANNIVERSARY OF PROCLAMATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE BY BYELO- 
RUSSIA 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Byelorussian poet Yanko Kupala once 
wrote: 

My Fatherland—it is the whole world, 

I have torn myself away from my native soil! 
Yet still I am not free from it—in sleep 

I dream of Byelorussia! 


These few lines eloquently express the 
inability of the Byelorussian people to 
embrace Russian Communist domination 
and to forget their own national con- 
sciousness. 

On March 25, 1918, Byelorussia pro- 
claimed its independence. Barely 3 
years later Byelorussia was conquered 
and divided by the Bolsheviks and Po- 
land. The Bolsheviks immediately tried 
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to set up a Communist government and 
economic system in Byelorussia. They 
met with such resistance on the part of 
the populace that although they did im- 
pose a Communist regime in Byelorussia, 
they waited to institute forced collectivi- 
zation until 1928. 

From that point on the Soviet Union 
conducted an intensive campaign to 
“Russify” Byelorussia, a campaign which 
included such atrocities as mass deporta- 
tions, executions, liquidation of churches, 
and Byelorussian cultural achievements. 

The failure of the Russification cam- 
paign was evident when the Byelorus- 
sian people seized upon the opportu- 
nity afforded them by World War II and 
the fluctuating battlefronts to organize 
a national congress in June of 1944, to 
reaffirm the proclamation of independ- 
ence of March 25, 1918. In July of 
1944, Russia reoccupied Byelorussia. 

Again the Soviet Union has committed 
atrocities against the Byelorussian people 
in an attempt to Russify them. Yet the 
Soviet Union will never succeed in eras- 
ing from the hearts of the Byelorussian 
people their identity with their Byelo- 
russian national and cultural heritage 
for in their sleep they dream of Byelo- 


russia. 

It is this indomitable spirit of the Bye- 
lorussian people which we wish to com- 
memorate on the anniversary of their 
proclamation of independence, an inde- 
pendence which has been unjustifiably 
denied them. 


CUTBACK ON FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, work- 
ers, both semiskilled and unskilled, are 
the ones who will be the first to bear the 
full weight of the administration’s cut- 
back and freeze of Federal-aid highway 
program funds. 

Construction companies will lose 
money, State highway departments will 
have their schedules disrupted, but more 
than 14,000 construction workers may 
soon be out of work. These workers, who 
constitute the largest group of employees 
in highway construction, may be put out 
of work by a Great Society plan to use 
highway trust fund money for purposes 
other than those for which it was col- 
lected, which is of doubtful legality. 

In a recent letter to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON], chairman 
of the House Committee on Public Works, 


Mr. Joseph V. Moreschi, general presi- - 


dent of the Laborers’ International Union 
of North America, clearly points out the 
disastrous effect the cutback can have on 
a large segment of the unskilled and 
semiskilled manpower pool. 

I commend Mr. Moreschi's letter to my 
colleagues as a fine contribution to the 
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debate which has followed the adminis- 
tration announcement of the cutback: 


LABORERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or NORTH AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1967. 

Hon. GEORGE H. FALLON, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FALLON: We, the OM- 
cers and Members of the Laborers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, wish to ex- 
press our deep concern over the premature 
suspension of the Committee's hearings on 
the deferral of highway expenditures under 
the Federal-Aid Highway Program. We can- 
not, after careful review of the testimony 
given by administrative officials, agree that 
this cutback in expenditures was a justifiable 
response to economic necessities established 
by our foreign policy and domestic condi- 
tions. In addition, we feel that the Commit- 
tee accepted too vague and undefined a 
promise from the Administration as a basis 
for suspending the hearings. The incorpora- 
tion of a caveat that money would be released 
“if inflationary pressures continue to lessen” 
leaves an undefined area which could result 
in permanent reduction in the pace of the 
Federal Highway Program. The resulting 
loss in jobs from such a contingency would 
create a human cost too great to be borne in 
silence by the Amercan Workers. 

The economic effects of deferring these 
expenditures has been explored ad infinitum 
in testimony and statements before your 
Committee and will not be explored further 
in this statement with one exception; it is 
our feeling that Commissioner Bridwell 
grossly understated the employment effects 
of the remaining nine hundred twenty-five 
(925) million dollar deferral of construction 
expenditure, Based on the man-hour utili- 
zation figures incorporated in Mr. Bridwell's 
testimony, we estimate a total of over forty 
thousand jobs lost on construction alone if 
this money is not restored to the obligation 
authority of the several states, nor does con- 
struction employment complete the picture, 
since industries related to construction will 
lose the equivalent of thirty-nine thousand 
jobs if these funds are not released. Even 
ignoring multiplier effects of construction 
expenditures, this means a direct wage loss 
to our economy of more than four hundred 
million dollars, 

Our Union represents many thousands of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers in the 
highway construction industry, workers who, 
according to the statement of Commissioner 
Bridwell, comprise the largest group of em- 
ployees in highway construction. More than 
fourteen thousand of these workmen will be 
out of work in the near future if the High- 
way Pr is not immediately restored to 
its old level. It is not sufficient to state the 
Federal expenditures for the Highway Pro- 
gram will return to the maximum 4.0 billion 
dollars per year in fiscal 1968, since, as was 
revealed in administrative testimony, there 
is a long time lag between obligation author- 
ity and actual expenditure. According to 
one witness at least, the current level of 
highway construction employment results 
from decisions made as far back as 1964. 
Without belaboring this point, we wish to 
stress that the interruption of highway plan- 
ning and contracts will make the employ- 
ment results described herein an inescapable 
fact in our future Federal Highway Program. 

The Laborers’ International Union of North 
America has an especially deep concern for 
the Federal Highway Program. Our members 
employed in highway work do not, as a rule, 
have the kind of skills that will easily trans- 
fer to other types of employment. Thus, 
even if the general level of construction ex- 
penditures in the immediate future had not 
been restricted by other acts of the Federal 
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Government, our Members would have diffi- 
culty finding employment in the construc- 
tion industry. The fact that housing con- 
struction and industrial construction have 
both been severely cut back by Federal mone- 
tary policies, will make our Members’ unem- 
ployment problem even more difficult as the 
new construction season progresses. 

This International Union has, for many 
years, provided entry into the job market for 
people who might otherwise not have been 
able to find work. Most of those who are 
now the subject of great Federal Programs 
established under the general heading; “The 
Poverty Program” have, at one time or an- 
other, come to the Laborers’ Union as the 
first step on the road to productive employ- 
ment and the dignity and self-respect that 
comes with being a contributing member of 
our society. No man has ever been denied 
entry by this Union for reasons of race, creed 
or lack of educational opportunity. We are, 
in fact, presently embarking on a Nation- 
wide one and one-half million dollar program 
to train new entrants Into construction labor 
market in the skills that fall within our 
jurisdiction. 

We do not feel that the cost savings as- 
cribed by administration witnesses to the 
recent freezing of obligation authority will 
be permanent enough to justify the perni- 
cious effects of that freeze. As the time lag 
referred to previously in this statement works 
itself out and the total number of highway 
contracts let decline, workmen and contrac- 
tors will be forced out of the highway con- 
struction industry. This can only mean that 
when the Program finally achieves the old 
level, there will be less labor and fewer con- 
tractors available to do an increasing volume 
of work; the very situations which adminis- 
trative witnesses described as being the cause 
of recent increases in the highway cost index. 

Americans vote every day for the continued 
expansion of the Federal Highway Program— 
every new car that is purchased and every 
gallon of gasoline bought by the American 
Consumer constitutes a contribution to the 
highway trust fund and is a vote for the 
Highway Program. This money should not 
be diverted to other uses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even for such innocuous use of sus- 
taining the price of Treasury Bonds and 
making easier the financing of our foreign 
policy. It is the feeling of the Laborers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America that the 
Congress of the United States should insist 
on the immediate resumption of the Federal 
Highway Program at its maximum level and 
should not rest until the Administration has 
provided it with a firm time-table for such 
a resumption. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos. V. MORESCHI, 
General President. 


REAR ADM. RUFUS J. PEARSON, JR. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CAR- 
TER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
wish to congratulate Admiral Pearson on 
his richly deserved promotion. He was 
sworn in yesterday, March 22, as rear 
admiral 


As Capitol physician, he is serving in 
the highest tradition of the medical pro- 
fession. Not only is he a physician to 
regular House Members, but he is also 
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a physician’s physician, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri, Dr. 
Durward G. Hatt, and I can well 
testify. The promotion could not have 
been given to a nicer, more deserving 
gentleman. 


Cart. RUFUS J. PEARSON, JR., MEDICAL Corps, 
U.S. Navy 


Rufus Judson Pearson, Jr., was born in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on October 8, 1915, son of 
R. J. and Myrtle (Padgett) Pearson. He at- 
tended the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville and received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. For two years thereafter he in- 
terned at Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, 
New York and subsequently was Assistant 
Resident in Medicine at Grady Hospital, At- 
lanta. During the period 1938 to 1940, while 
receiving intern and residency training, he 
was on inactive duty in the Medical Corps 
of the U.S. Army Reserve. Commissioned 
Lieutenant (junior grade) in the Medical 
Corps of the U.S. Naval Reserve on May 13, 
1942, he subsequently advanced in rank to 
that of Captain, to date from July 1, 1955, 
having transferred from the Naval Reserve 
to the U.S. Navy on June 21, 1951. 

Reporting for active duty in June 1942, he 
served at the Naval Recruiting Station, 
Jackson, Mississippi, until April 1943, then 
transferred to the Armed Forces Induction 
Station, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. From No- 
vember 1943 to November 1944 he was on 
the Staff of the Navy Evacuation Hospital 
at Milford Haven, Wales. In that assign- 
ment he worked with the Seabees and aided 
in setting up a dispensary there. Return- 
ing to the United States, he was next Ward 
and Dispensary Medical Officer of the Dis- 
pensary at the Naval Air Technical Training 
Center, Jacksonville, Florida. Released to 
inactive duty in April 1946, he was subse- 
quently engaged in the private practice of 
internal medicine in Jacksonville, Florida 
and had further training in gastroenterology. 

Ordered into active naval service, he had 
duty from October 1950 to February 1953 
as Ward Medical Officer and Assistant Chief 
of Medicine at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. He became Chief of Medi- 
cine at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Beaufort, 
South Carolina, where he remained until 
October 1954. Following instruction in car- 
diology (course headed by Dr. Paul D. White 
and Dr. Edward Bland) at Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, he reported in 
October 1955 as Head of the Cardiology Sec- 
tion at the U.S, Naval Hospital, Bethesda, 
Maryland. There he aided in instituting 
the Cardio-Vascular Laboratory and the resi- 
dency training program in cardiology. Dur- 
ing this period open heart surgery was in- 
stituted. 

In August 1961 he reported as Chief of 
Medicine at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and in July 1963, trans- 
ferred, in a similar capacity, to the U.S. 
Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Virginia. He 
was Professional Assistant to the Command- 
ing Officer and Chief of Medicine at the 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Maryland, 
from April 1965 to June 1966, then was as- 
signed to the Office of the Attending Physi- 
cian at the U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
He became Attending Physician in October 
1966. 

Captain Pearson has the Armed Forces 
Reserve Medal; American Campaign Medal; 
European-African-Middle Eastern Campaign 
Medal; World War II Victory Medal; and 
the National Defense Service Medal. 

His home town” address is Coral Gables, 
Florida. He is married to the former Emily 
Timmerman of Atlanta, Georgia, and they 
have two children, Virginia Randolph and 
Rufus J. Pearson, III. 

He is a Fellow of the American College 
of Physicians and the American College of 
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Cardiology. He was formerly an Associate 
in Medicine at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C, 


FOOD FOR PEACE OR FOOD 
FOR WAR? 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
highly responsible American Security 
Council in its March 6, 1967, Washington 
report, carried a sobering article on the 
uses of our food-for-peace shipments re- 
garding Communist and pro-Communist 
countries. Written by Comdr. Frederic 
N. Smith, a retired naval intelligence 
officer and longtime observer of Soviet 
bloc operations, these views on our inter- 
national food program should cause us 
to take a closer look at our humanitarian 
motivation and naivete when dealing 
with Communist governments. For in- 
stance, consider this excerpt concerning 
the Polish harbor of Stettin: 

The story described how on one side of the 
harbor ships were loading munitions for 
North Vietnam, which Poland was providing 
Ho Chi Minh on credit. On the other side of 
the harbor, American food was being un- 
loaded for Communist Poland—also pro- 
vided on credit. 


This is but another depressing exam- 
ple of our policy of helping those who in 
one way cr another assist Ho Chi Minh 
send American boys home in coffins. 
Our soldiers in Vietnam are thunder- 
struck at the insanity of such policy. On 
February 27 of this year I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter from an 
American soldier in Vietnam, in whith 
he asks: 

How can we trade with a country which 
aids the soldier who tries to kill me? 


Of this we can be certain: When the 
hundreds of thousands of American sol- 
diers finally return from Vietnam, no 
diplomat or politican responsible for this 
policy is going to doubletalk himself out 
of this mess. 

In the meantime, citizens at home who 
are of voting age should concern them- 
selves with this policy. They should, 
right now, be looking forward to the 1968 
presidential campaign and election and 
the political conventions which precede 
them. This issue of a double standard in 
Vietnam demands to be high on their 
priority list when they select a candidate 
to guide this Nation for the next 4 years. 

I place the article, Food for Peace or 
Food for War?” by Comdr. Frederic N. 
Smith, in the Recorp at this point: 

Foop FOR PEACE OR Foop FOR WAR? 
(By Frederic N. Smith) 

(Guest Editor Frederic N. Smith is a re- 
tired Naval intelligence officer and a long- 
time observer of Soviet Bloc operations.) 

FOOD IS A WEAPON 


Our surplus food is now a foreign policy 
instrument of tremendous potential. Under 
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Public Law—480, our surplus food has and is 
being given away on very easy credit terms 
to much of the world. This program is popu- 
larly known as “Food for Peace.” Other 
American surplus food is distributed by the 
FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization) of 
the United Nations. In line with the trend 
to distribute our aid through international 
as opposed to national channels, many vi- 
sionaries would prefer that all our surplus 
food go to the United Nations for distribu- 
tion. 
WHO GETS THE FOOD? 


Does our present program promote peace? 
Or is it a misguided aspect of our foreign aid 
program? Nations that are unfriendly to 
the United States have been large benefi- 
ciaries of our surplus food. The United 
Arab Republic (Egypt), Poland and Yugo- 
slavia are the most flagrant examples, 


UAR SELLS FOOD TO FINANCE WAR IN THE YEMEN 


The United Arab Republic last year used 
our surplus food in order to free her own 
rice for export to Communist countries such 
as Cuba, Bulgaria, East Germany and the So- 
viet Union. Such trade helped the UAR to 
finance her undeclared war in the Yemen 
against the Royalist forces. The Christian 
Science Monitor recently reported that the 
International Red Cross is investigating 
charges that the UAR has used poison gas in 
this war. This should hardly be news as 
these attacks have been going on for four 
years but, up to now, the world’s press seems 
to have ignored them. 

Thus, the UAR is hardly a factor for peace 
in the Middle East and future shipments of 
surplus American food to that country are 
the subject of agonizing and continuing dis- 
cussions at the State Department, 


YUGOSLAVIA AND THE FINDLEY AMENDMENT TO 
PUBLIC LAW 480 


The case of Yugoslavia is also noteworthy. 
Here is a nation that in large part has been 
able to feed her population well (at least by 
Communist standards) because of American 
grain shipments over the years. Last year 
Congressman Paul Findley of Illinois spon- 
sored an amendment to Public Law 480 which 
prohibits the sending of food on easy credit 
terms to nations that trade with or in any 
manner give aid to North Vietnam. This 
amendment does not prevent normal cash 
sales between the United States and such na- 
tions. 

The Findley amendment was adopted by 
an overwhelming vote in the Congress. How- 
ever, the State Department wishes above all 
else to remain on friendly terms with Tito 
and has recently attempted t negotiate a 
new sale of food to Yugoslavia on easy credit 
terms. Congressman Findley blew the whis- 
tle on this attempt and stated that he would 
seek a court injunction to prevent this sale 
as a violation of the law. The State Depart- 
ment, interestingly enough, justified its ac- 
tions by replying that private organizations 
in Yugoslavia were aiding Ho Chi Minh and 
not the Yugoslav government. Even the 
most poorly informed student of Communist 
affairs knows that there is no such thing as 
a “private” organization in a Communist 
state and, as a matter of fact, even in a 
democratic nation it is difficult for a private 
organization to operate in international trade 
against government wishes. (This can easily 
be demonstrated by noting the tough U.S. 
Executive Order recently published, which 
provides for severe penalties for anyone trad- 
ing with Rhodesia.) 

The Yugoslavs have expressed great con- 
cern to highly-placed American visitors over 
the Findley Amendment. However, they 
were rather rudely exposed when, on De- 
cember 20th of last year, a mob of 8—-10,000 
people sacked the U.S, consulate in Zagreb, in 
a demonstration against our policy in Viet- 
nam. Consular officials stated that they had 
a week’s warning of the riot, but that the 
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police did little or nothing to protect the 
consulate, Again, even the cursory student 
of Communism knows that such things as 
riots are not “spontaneous” in a Communist 
nation. A second riot was started in Bel- 
grade but, evidently, the Yugoslav govern- 
ment thought better of it and the police 
broke it up. As of now the State Department 
and Congressman Findley are still disputing 
the effect of this law and plans for the 
original shipment have been quietly dropped. 


POLAND AND SURPLUS FOOD 


No sooner had Congressman Findley won 
a skirmish over shipments to Yugoslavia than 
the State Department announced on Decem- 
ber 30th that U.S. Ambassador Gronouski 
was working out a plan to ease Polish pay- 
ments of dollars for surplus food delivered 
in previous years. This was done at a mo- 
ment when the Chicago Tribune was carrying 
a story of Stettin harbor in Poland being 
filled with ships. The story described how 
on one side of the harbor ships were loading 
munitions for North Vietnam, which Poland 
was providing to Ho Chi Minh on credit. On 
the other side of the harbor, American food 
was being unloaded for Communist Poland— 
also provided on credit. There are very few 
more significant concessions we could offer 
to Gomulka, as Poland together with the 
other iron curtain countries, is desperately 
short of dollars. 


THE COMMUNIST DESERT 


The question of surplus food is no longer 
just one of humanitarian concern. As every- 
one knows the world’s population is growing 
at a rate that will soon outstrip the available 
food supply. Largely unnoticed has been 
the contribution of the spreading Commu- 
nist desert to this problem. Communism has 
swallowed up many nations that used to 
produce surplus food for export. Beginning 
with the Soviet Union in 1917 and right on 
down to Hungary and Rumania, one can ob- 
serve the spreading Communist desert. Or 
one might even cite Indonesia’s experiment 
in Socialism as an example of how Marxist- 
Communist rule produces agricultural chaos 
and recurring food shortages. 


COMMUNISTS ATTEMPTING TO CORNER WORLD 
MARKET OF SURPLUS FOOD? 


How many people are aware of how deeply 
committed the surplus food of the free world 
is to feeding of the Communist world? In 
the first six months of 1966, Communist 
China, the Soviet Union and North Korea 
together purchased more than 62% of Aus- 
tralia’s wheat exports. Canada recently 
concluded an agreement with the Soviet 
Union for 9 million long tons of grain, to 
be delivered over the next three years. This 
is the largest single transaction ever handled 
by the Canadian Wheat Board. Even France 
delivered a million tons of wheat to the 
USSR in 1966. 

USSR AND SATELLITES AGRICULTURE OUTLOOK 
POOR IN THE YEARS AHEAD 

What of the situation within the Soviet 
Union and her Eastern European Satellites 
and Cuba? While starvation is not indicated 
for anyone, the situation is serious. Last year 
Czechoslovakia was compelled to import 
800,000 tons of grain from the West because 
the USSR could not supply it. This year 
Hungary will have to import 100,000 tons of 
grain that presumably the USSR also cannot 
deliver. In order not to default entirely on 
her trade agreements, the USSR often im- 
ports food from the West to sell to her satel- 
lites. As an example, many times Soviet 
ships have loaded wheat in Canada and sailed 
directly to Havana, Cuba to unload. 

This year’s harvest in the Soviet Union is 
Said to be good. But given the Soviet propen- 
sity for exaggeration in agriculture statistics, 
we have to be cautious in accepting Soviet 
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figures, A recent study issued by the Joint 
Economic Committee of the Congress entitled 
New Directions in The Soviet Economy states 
that U.S. S. R. statistics on agriculture have 
been suspect since 1958. 

The Soviets are currently attempting var- 
ious means of raising their production but 
they are unlikely to adopt the one step that 
will bring success—decollectivization. Many 
innovations are being tried and both the 
Soviet and Western press make much of each 
one reported. However, the Soviet peasant 
has been in many battles with his Commu- 
nist master and is extremely shrewd. He 
has had all too many incentives dangled in 
front of him that were later taken away. 

Actually, in spite of the well-publicized 
increase in investments in agriculture ma- 
chinery and fertilizer, the productivity of 
the Soviet farmer is stagnant or even drop- 
ping slightly. One of Moscow’s top planners 
recently admitted that American farm labor 
is four times as productive as Russian farm 
labor and that Soviet farm output averages 
only 25% of that of the United States. 
Added to all this, hoof and mouth disease 
was reported by the London Daily Telegraph 
to be raging unchecked in the Ukraine and 
Moldavia last year. Therefore, in spite of 
an occasional good harvest or reports of var- 
ious farm improvements, it is doubtful that 
the Soviets can feed themselves or their sat- 
ellites, without importing from the West for 
years to come, if ever. 


SOVIETS OFFERS TO REPLACE AMERICAN FOOD 
AID 


Of course, some people may become con- 
fused over recent Soviet offers to supply 
wheat to India and the United Arab Re- 
public. These are obviously political moves 
and are not intended to be long-range com- 
mitments. It should be remembered that 
as recently as 1962, Soviet merchant ships 
were loading butter in Odessa for Cuba at a 
time when butter was virtually unobtain- 
able in most of the larger Soviet cities. 
This is not the first nor the last time that 
the Soviets will deprive their own people of 
food in the interests of promoting world 
Communism. 


FOOD FOR PEACE SHOULD BE USED IN OUR 
NATIONAL INTEREST AS A DIPLOMATIC 
WEAPON 
Food to most Americans seems an inno- 

cent enough export. We have fed the 

world’s hungry people since about World War 

I. However, do we ald the so-called “liberal- 


ization” of the Soviet bloc, when we ship food- 


to Communist nations and permit them to 
cover up their own errors? If we enforce 
the letter of the law in cases like the Find- 
ley Amendment, might we not really achieve 
some leverage in the cold war? If it short- 
ens the war in Vietnam by one day, is it not 
worth it? But further in the future than 
the immediate conflict in Vietnam, the day 
may be coming when we will be hard pressed 
to feed our friends, let alone our foes. In 
this area we are sadly in need of some hard- 
headed and long-range planning. Will the 
bounty of our farmers be used to prolong 
Communist tyranny and war or will it really 
become “Food for Peace“? 


TAX DODGER SHELTERS AND 
PHILANTHROPIC PAYOLA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 


Texas [Mr. Parman] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
citement stirred by disclosures of Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency activities on 
U.S. campuses threatens to cloud an even 
more invidious activity by some tax- 
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exempt foundations—an activity unfair 
to all citizens. 

When President Johnson urged Con- 
gress on January 26 to make “changes 
to deal with abuses by tax-exempt pri- 
vate foundations,” he was referring es- 
pecially to the more subtle kind of 
razzle-dazzle by which big business con- 
founds the Treasury and thus increases 
the tax burden of the average citizen. 

Although tax-exempt foundations ap- 
pear to have been used as spy money 
conduits for a number of years, they have 
been used for a much longer time as tax- 
dodging conduits, 

One of the most glaring examples of 
the latter evil involves the Manufactur- 
ers Hanover Trust Co., of New York 
City, the Nation’s fourth largest bank. 

My report of December 21, 1966, to 
the Subcommittee on Foundations of the 
House Small Business Committee de- 
scribes how the Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co. has used its own foundation, 
the Manufacturers Hanover Trust Com- 
pany Foundation, as a tax-free front 
to avoid paying capital gains tax on four 
business transactions—sales of property 
and securities—on which the trust com- 
pany had made capital gains of $3.4 
million. 

What we did not know at the time we 
issued that report is that the trust com- 
pany had used its foundation in a 5th 
transaction which is larger than all the 
other four put together—this deal re- 
sulting in $3.9 million capital gains, free 
of taxation. 

Here are the details, made public for 
the first time, of one of the most flagrant 
tax-dodging schemes to come to our 
attention in 4 years of studying founda- 
tions: 

The S. W. Strauss Investing Corp., of 
New York City, had been a leading fi- 
nancier of building construction until the 
great depression forced it into receiver- 
ship in 1936. Strauss had borrowed 
heavily from Manufacturers Trust Co., 
pledging a mortgage, other assets and 
stock of 515 Madison Avenue Corp. as 
security for the loan. 

When Strauss went bankrupt, the trust 
company caused the Strauss collateral to 
be put up for sale at public auction and 
itself made the highest bid. It was a 
paper shuffle. 

But over the years the values became 
real, and the trust company’s equity in 
the 515 Madison Avenue leasehold 
blossomed. 

So, 25 years after it got the collateral, 
the trust company—on December 22, 
1961—donated it to its foundation. 
Within 4 months after the foundation 
became the new owner, it agreed to sell 
the 515 Madison Avenue Corp. stock, and 
subsequently realized $3.9 million from 
the sale, after expenses and adjustments. 

Thus, Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Co. licked the Treasury two ways: First, 
by taking a charitable tax deduction of 
$3.9 million when it donated the assets 
to its foundation, and, secondly, by avoid- 
ing payment of capital gains taxes on the 
same amount—$3.9 million. 

If the Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Co. had sold the shares at the same sales 
price on the same date as they were sold 
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by the foundation, instead of donating 
the stock to its tax exempt foundation, 
the trust company would have had to pay 
Federal and State taxes on capital gains 
of $3.9 million. 

Thus, it is clear that the Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Co. Foundation, 
like thousands of others, has been turned 
into a carnival of financial wickedness, 
an elaborate monkey house for intricate 
tax monkeyshines. 

In a sixth example of its tax dodging, 
the Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 
first, avoided capital gains tax on a $1 
million gain involving 12,600 shares of 
New York Dock Co. $5 noncumulative 
preferred stock, and, second, benefited 
from the same transaction by taking a 
$1.3 million charitable deduction on its 
Federal income tax. Here are the facts, 
not previously available to us, as sub- 
mitted by the trust company: 

As of April 1, 1930, Manufacturers Trust 
Company (now Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company) became Trustee under an inden- 
ture that related to an issue of $3,000,000 face 
value Benenson City Terminal Corporation 
Three-Year Guaranteed 644% Sinking Fund 
Gold Notes, due April 1, 1933. These securi- 
ties are hereinafter referred to as the Benen- 
son Notes. Manufacturers Trust Company, 
acting as underwriter, acquired the entire 
issue at 9244, or $2,775,000, 

The collateral pledged in accordance with 
the indenture included (A) various parcels 
of improved Manhattan business real estate, 
encumbered, however, by certain prior mort- 
gage liens; (B) any realty that might later 
be acquired within a designated area, subject, 
however, to such prior liens as might exist 
thereon, inclusive of any purchase-money 
mortgages; (C) all tenants’ leases, present or 
future, in the aforementioned properties; and 
(D) cash, to be maintained in excess of 50% 
of the outstanding principal of the Benenson 
Notes, sufficient to meet any payments re- 
quired during the term of the Notes in re- 
duction of prior mortgage liens on the origi- 
nal parcels pledged, whether in the nature of 
amortization, of payments into sinking funds 
or of payments at maturity. It was further 
provided that, instead of or in substitution 
for some or all of (D), the obligor could de- 
posit readily marketable securities satisfac- 
tory to the Trustee, having a value of at least 
13244 % of the cash in lieu of which deposited. 
In accordance with this last provision, 25,200 
shares of New York Dock Company 5% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred ($100 par value) were 
pledged under the indenture. 

Because of the depressed economic con- 
ditions that then prevailed, the Benenson 
Notes could not be satisfactorily marketed. 
After having been reduced to $2,625,000 face 
value through operation of the sinking fund, 
they were transferred, on January 5, 1931, to 
the Trust Company's investment portfolio. 
Thereafter, their face value was further re- 
duced (also through operation of the sink- 
ing fund) to $2,451,000. 

When the Benenson Notes defaulted, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, as Trustee, 
instituted an action to foreclose the col- 
lateral. The parcels of real estate were con- 
veyed to the Trustee and a substantial 
deficiency judgment was granted, which ulti- 
mately was compromised to $750,000. The 
New York Dock 5% Preferred, by stipulation 
between the parties (Supreme Court, New 
York County, No. 18007-1931) was to be sold 
at public auction, at which the Trustee 
agreed to bid $25 a share, or $630,000. If the 
Trustee was to prove the successful bidder, 
a 60-day option was to be accorded to a 
certain Fred W. Bain to purchase the stock 
for $750,000. In the event that the option 
were exercised, the deficiency judgment 
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would be satisfied; otherwise, it would be 
reduced to $120,000, the reduction to consti- 
tute payment for the stock. 

The auction was conducted by Adrian H. 
Muller & Son on February 10, 1932. Manu- 
facturers Trust Company as Trustee was the 
successful bidder. On the following day, 
the shares were delivered by Manufacturers 
Trust Company as Trustee to Manufacturers 
Trust Company as owner of the Benenson 
Notes, subject, of course, to the option. 
However, the option expired without being 
exercised. There were costs of acquisition, 
described as auctioneer’s expense, in the 
amount of $942.50, so that the Trust Com- 
pany’s Tax Basis for the 25,200 shares of 
New York Dock 5% Non-Cumulative Pre- 
ferred was $630,942.50. 

On May 25, 1937, a recapitalization plan 
for New York Dock Company was approved 
by its shareholders. One of the consequences 
was that the 5% Non-Cumulative Preferred 
($100 Par Value) was exchanged, share for 
share, for 65 Non-Cumulative Preferred (No 
Par Value). 

On April 19, 1956, the Trust Company con- 
tributed 12,600 of the aforesaid shares (I. e., 
one-half of its holding) to the Manufacturers 
Trust Company Foundation (now the Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Company Founda- 
tion). It evaluated this contribution on its 
1956 Federal Income Tax return at $104.50 a 
share, or $1,316,700, plus $882 expense that 
it assumed for the Federal and New York 
State Stock Transfer Stamps on the convey- 
ance. The Trust Company's Tax Basis for 
these shares was $315,471.25. 

New York Dock Company was desirous of 
retiring its $5 Preferred but the stock did not 
include a call feature. Consequently, the 
company invited tenders, offering in payment 
for each such share cash in the amount of 
$104.50, plus a pro-rata interest in any re- 
covery that might be realized from a suit for 
a tax refund, then being tried in the Court of 
Claims, 

On April 24, 1956, the Foundation availed 
itself of the aforementioned offer and de- 
livered its 12,600 shares of New York Dock 
Company $5 Non-Cumulative Preferred to 
that corporation for cancellation and retire- 
ment. The immediate cash proceeds to the 
Foundation were $1,316,700. 

As of July 31, 1958, as the result of a com- 
promise of the aforementioned lawsuit, the 
Foundation received a further $5.7486 per 
share, or $72,432.36. 

New York Dock Company was merged into 
Dunhill International, Inc. on December 31, 
1958. According to Moody's Industrial Man- 
ual for 1966. the address of the latter corpo- 
ration is 771 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, 
Ohio.” 


In the case of the New York Dock Co. 
transaction, we know that the trust com- 
pany had knowledge in advance of the 
tender, and thus took advantage of an 
inside position in the dock company in 
order to dodge capital gains taxes on $1 
million. We have proof of that inside 
knowledge. 

First, Mr. Eugene S. Northrop, a vice 
president of Manufacturers Trust Co., 
was a director of New York Dock Co. 
beginning 1955. 

Second, on page 4 of the dock com- 
pany’s proxy statement of April 4, 1956, 
it is stated that: 

The price to be paid by the company * * * 
has been arrived at in protracted negotia- 
tions conducted by Mr. Jacob L. Hain, a di- 


rector of the company, with Manufacturers 
Trust Co. 


Third, the notice of annual 
of New York Dock Co. stockhold- 
ers, signed by W. G. Roberts, secretary, 
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is dated April 4, 1956, and the 12,600 
shares were donated to the foundation 
by the trust company on April 19, 1956, 
15 days after the notice was sent to the 
stockholders. 

A Treasury inquiry into the tax affairs 
of the Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Co. and its foundation is long overdue. 

We must urge the Treasury to ever so 
carefully examine the teeth of this gift 
horse. We must ask whether the basis 
for this type of “charitable” foundation 
is sound. 

The Treasury must find out what lies 
at the root of the trust company’s phil- 
anthropic impulses. Is it brotherly 
love? Is it friendship? Is it an obscure 
expression of some primitive herd in- 
stinct? Is it a sympathetic feeling for 
fellow men? Is it ardent generosity? 
Is it a humanitarian's eagerness to set 
the world right? Is it a desire to remove 
the causes of human despair, unemploy- 
ment, and poverty? 

I regard none of these as motivations 
for the trust company’s philanthropy. 
Even worse, I believe there is a profound 
and mischievous reason—premeditated, 
invidious tax dodging. 

PHILANTHROPIC PAYOLA 


Another interesting bit of byplay that 
was not available to us at the date of my 
December 21 report which involves the 
Rockefellers. 

The American International Associa- 
tion for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment of New York City is Rockefeller 
controlled and heavily supported by Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, who gave the 
foundation $543,600 during the 4 years 
1961 through 1964. Rockefeller is also a 
director of the foundation. 

This foundation employs Price Water- 
house & Co., one of the world’s largest 
accounting firms, to take care of its 
books. Between 1961 and 1964 Price 
Waterhouse & Co. was paid $17,100 for 
these services, as follows: 


17, 100 


But Price Waterhouse did not keep the 
money. Each year, it gave back to the 
foundation the exact same amount of 
money. It was a strange roundrobin. 
Only Price Waterhouse can say whether 
the donations were kickbacks or philan- 
thropy, but, in any event, they undoubt- 
edly helped keep the Arm in good stand- 
ing with the executives of a number of 
large Rockefeller-controlled enterprises 
for which Price Waterhouse also ren- 
dered accounting services. 

Obviously, the Price Waterhouse will- 
ingness to engage in this type of philan- 
thropy gives them an unfair competitive 
advantage over other accounting firms 
who would like to have the Rockefeller 
business but will not consent to unsavory 
payola even if it is disinfected with the 
odor of philanthropy. And, in my view, 
the Price Waterhouse-Rockefeller ar- 
rangement is certainly a violation of ac- 
cepted business practice, if not Federal 
or State laws. 
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During the hearings of our Foundation 
Subcommittee in 1964, we interrogated 
former Secretary of the Treasury Doug- 
las Dillon at length concerning the pos- 
sibility of unfair trade practices among 
tax-exempt foundations. Dillon, now a 
director of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
expressed ignorance of such matters, ad- 
mitting that the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice does not examine foundations to de- 
termine whether they are being used as 
a device for unfair trade practices; and 
he vigorously defended the large founda- 
tions. He did, however, agree that “one 
of the things which should be considered 
in drafting a broad self-dealing law is 
the question of whether a foundation 
should be permitted to accept contribu- 
tions from persons or organizations that 
supply goods or services” to the founda- 
tion. 

The indifference of the Treasury has 
been, to a large degree, responsible for 
these shenanigans. The indisputable fact 
here is that, for years, Treasury’s mal- 
administration in this area has taught 
the foundations a disregard and con- 
tempt for law rather than regard for 
and obedience to the law. I believe that 
those responsible for the supervision of 
foundations have been, in the last anal- 
ysis, the chief offenders, the men whose 
attitudes need to be corrected. When 
I say this, I am motivated, in no way, 
by any spirit of hostility to them. But, 
they are responsible for the present state 
of affairs, and the only remedy for the 
increasing abuses lays in more effective 
supervision and holding foundation di- 
rectors to a high degree of responsibility. 

The matters I am discussing here are 
striking illustrations of the utter worth- 
lessness of the Treasury’s endeavor to 
grapple with the foundation problem, 
and are dramatic proof that considera- 
tion should be given to a separate regu- 
latory-type agency for the supervision 
of tax-exempt foundations. 

Such an agency is, of course, offen- 
sive to the bureaucrats of the foundation 
industry and their high-priced attorneys. 
The Treasury’s ineptitudes do not bother 
these people; they like matters exactly 
as they are. They feel a distaste for any 
debate as to the defects in their philan- 
thropic efforts, since they regard them- 
selves as having been embalmed forever 
in the final word of wisdom. Much of 
this attitude is based on the assumption 
of many foundations that they are to 
go on forever, that they are as perma- 
nent a part of our democracy as the 
ballot box. 

No doubt about it, there is involved 
in the foundations’ permanent posses- 
sion of huge funds some very real and 
growing dangers. 


COCA-COLA CREDIT UNION INSTI- 
Aton TRUTH-IN-LENDING PRO- 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
rl remarks and include extraneous mat- 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s large banks have consistently 
argued that it would be impossible to fig- 
ure true interest charges under the so- 
called truth-in-lending legislation. 

This claim by the big banks has al- 
ways seemed incongruous to me. These 
are the institutions that daily handle 
millions of dollars and all types of com- 
plicated financial transactions. I sim- 
ply cannot buy the theory that these 
huge banks, with all of their batteries of 
accountants, lawyers, and financial ex- 
perts, cannot tell a customer the true 
charges on a $2,000 automobile loan. 

Today, I received a letter from the 
Federal Credit Union of the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., of Los Angeles, Calif. This 
credit union has been watching the de- 
velopments on the proposals for truth- 
in-lending closely and has come up with 
its own version of a truth-in-lending 
program. 

The example of this credit union 
plainly shows that a truth-in-lending 
program is not as difficult as the big 
banks would have the Congress and the 
American people believe. Certainly, if 
an employees’ credit union can handle 
this problem in such a manner, the banks 
and other lenders can do likewise. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp a 
copy of the letter from the Federal Credit 
Union of the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., of 
Los Angeles, with the organization’s ver- 
sion of a truth-in-lending program: 

Coca-CoLa BONGO Co. or Los 
ANGELES, FEDERAL CREDIT UNION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 15, 1967. 
The Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Post Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re: Truth in lending. 

Dear Mr. Patman: Armed with the knowl- 
edge that our representatives in Washington 
have given and are giving much attention 
to a truth in lending program, this 
Credit Union had decided, on August 8th 
last, to implement our own version of same. 

I have enclosed a sample of the form now 
in use, with figures on a $500.00 loan, amort- 
ized over a period of 12 months, @ 1% per 
month on the unpaid balance. 

We believe it shows our member-borrowers 
exactly what they should know and what 
they have never known before without in- 
quiry and computation. 

We would be pleased to receive your opin- 
ion on our version of a truth in lending 

t'i . 
1 Sincerely, 

WILLIAM M. WRIGHT, 
Treasurer / Manager. 


Dear credit union member: 


A $500. 00 
12 months interest 33. 16 
Total loan including interest 533. 16 


Your average cost (interest) per 
r O 2. 76 


We invite you to compare this low cost 
with the costs charged by banks, finance 
companies, department stores, etc. 

If you find one that will cost you less, we 
would appreciate hearing from you. 

Thank you, 

Tue BOARD or DIRECTORS. 


Mr, Speaker, I am also pleased to see 
that the National Conference of Com- 


missioners on Uniform State Laws is 
planning to include a provision on usury 


in a newly drafted Consumer Credit 
Code. 


ode 
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The announcement of the plan to 
place a specific usury provision in this 
code is contained in an article in the 
Wednesday, March 22, edition of the 
American Banker. The publication 
notes that the provisions on usury are 
being strenuously opposed by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, which has also 
fought truth-in-lending in the Congress, 

I place in the Record a copy of that 
article, entitled “Consumer Credit Code 
To Include Usury Proposals.” 


CONSUMER CREDIT Cope To INCLUDE 
Usury PROPOSALS 


(By Charles Bartling) 


Cuicaco.—The consumer credit code being 
drafted by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws will in- 
clude a provision for usury laws in spite 
of objections from the American Bankers 
Association, Walter D. Malcolm of Boston, a 
member of the NCCUSL, said here Thursday. 

“The ABA committees following our code 
project have taken an initial position that 
usury is such an emotional subject and is so 
fraught with political considerations that we 
should not attempt to repeal, touch or deal 
with existing general usury statutes,” Mr. 
Malcolm said in a speech before the ABA's 
National Installment Credit Conference. 

While conceding that inclusion of a usury 
provision might raise problems, he said the 
choice is either to produce socially and eco- 
nomically sound legislation or to preserve 
bad legislation without a struggle because 
there will be difficulty in correcting it. 

“On this basic issue,” he declared, “we are 
simply unwilling to abandon principle be- 
cause of alleged political expediency. In 
fact, we have enough faith in the democratic 
institutions of our country to believe that 
ultimately we can establish that what we 
are doing is the politically expedient rather 
than the inexpedient thing to do.” 

While he did not state specifically what 
the ceilings on consumer lending rates 
should be, he said they “should be sufficiently 
high so that different classes of creditors may 
operate under them and, below the maxi- 
mum ceilings, free competition in the mar- 
ket place will be relied upon primarily to 
keep rates low.” 

Sources close to the committee have re- 
vealed that the ceilings currently under con- 
sideration would range from $8 to $18 per 
$100 annually on an add-on basis, depend- 
ing upon the amount of the unpaid balance. 
The higher the figure, the lower would be 
the rate. 

The NCCUSL consists of about 150 members 
who are either practicing lawyers, judges or 
law school professors and who serve without 


y. 

They draft legislation designed to provide 
uniformity in state laws. One of their proj- 
ects was the uniform commercial code. Work 
on the code continued for 12 years before it 
was offered to the states for enactment. 
Idaho recently became the 49th state to en- 
act the code, some 27 years after the project 
was started. 

“We do not contemplate that any compar- 
able period of time will be required for the 
consumer credit code,” Mr. Malcolm said, and 
added that “we now think it will be ready 
for enactment not later than the legislative 
year of 1969.” 

The consumer credit code project is being 
financed by a $62,500 grant from the ABA. 


STRIKES AT CONSTRUCTION SITES 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am, 
today, introducing legislation to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act with 
respect to strikes at construction sites. 

I favor legislation to equalize the right 
of the building trade unions with the 
rights of industrial unions in picketing. 

It is my sincere hope and request that 
my bill be scheduled for hearings by the 
Committee on Education and Labor when 
it considers H.R. 100, introduced by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son]. 

My bill is designed to provide clarify- 
ing language to H.R. 100 so that we will 
not have the unfortunate situation that 
existed in the previous Congress when 
the administration bill was misinter- 
preted and thought to do many things 
for which it was not intended. 

As early as 1960 I pointed out, in the 
supplemental views in the report of the 
Committee on Education and Labor on 
the common situs picketing bill then 
pending—H.R., 9070—that it was con- 
ceived and designed merely to eliminate 
a discrimination against the rights of 
union members in the building and con- 
struction industry.” 

In those views, Congressman FRELING- 
HUYSEN and I said that we then found 
no necessity for defining the exact lim- 
its of the term “construction industry,” 
that the proposal did not authorize ac- 
tivities by employees of an industrial 
plant to induce employees of contractors 
working on the plant to strike and vice 
versa; that it was clear the proposed 
amendment did not permit activities for 
the purpose of boycotting supplies or 
other products or materials shipped or 
otherwise transported to and delivered on 
the site; that the proposal related to re- 
fusals to perform services at the site 
only; and that the Moore Drydock Com- 
pany, 92 N.L.R.B. 547, rule should apply 
only where one of the employers, unlike 
employers in the construction industry 
working on a common site, is a neutral 
wholly unconcerned with the dispute. 
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My concept of the purpose of H.R. 
9070 was, to a great extent, verified by the 
testimony of many of the proponents of 
a common situs picketing bill in their 
testimony on H.R. 6411 and similar bills 
before the Special Subcommittee on 
Labor during the ist session of the 89th 
Congress. Thus, most of the Members 
of Congress who testified in favor of the 
bill cited, as an important reason for 
their support, the need for eliminating 
disparity of treatment between building 
trades unions and industrial unions— 
hearings before the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Labor of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, 89th Congress, 
Ist session, 1965 on H.R. 6411 and similar 
bills—common situs picketing, pages 5, 
31, 32, 48, 55, 57, 58, 59, 61, 72. The 
Secretary of Labor voiced a similar view, 
page 5. In these hearings, emphasis was 
also placed on the idea that the bill 
would have no effect on production and 
maintenance employees at a factory 
site where building tradesmen are in- 
volved in a dispute while making alter- 
ations or repairs—see, for example, page 
10—and assurances were given that the 
bill could not be used to further product 
boycotts—pages 11, 124, 138 see also, 
committee report, page 8. 

While one finds these statements re- 
assuring, the course of events since 1959, 
when our supplemental views on H.R. 
9070 were written, raises grave doubt 
as to whether such statements provide 
adequate safeguards. Even a superficial 
review of the application of the 1959 
Landrum-Griffin Act demonstrates that 
mere assurances are not enough. Only 
additional statutory language will afford 
proper protection. 

One, if not the principal, reason for 
this conclusion is the well-documented 
history of the Board and the courts in 
refusing to accept the ordinary meaning 
of the statutory language which the 
Congress has enacted. To illustrate, the 
Board, with court approval, has inter- 
preted the word “truthfully” in the 
proviso to 8(b)(7)(C) to mean “no 
intent to deceive,” a meaning completely 
divorced from ordinary understanding— 
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Barker Bros., 138 NLRB 478, affirmed 328 
F. 2d 431 (C.A. 9, 1964). The words 
“product or products produced by” in 
the publicity proviso of section 8(b) (4) 
(B) has been construed to make a tele- 
vision station a producer of the auto- 
mobiles, bread, gasoline, and beer dis- 
tributed by its advertisers. Great West- 
ern Broadcasting Corp. v. NLRB F. 2d 
(C. A. 9, 1966), and cases cited therein. 

Board and court treatment of railroad 
employees under section 8(b)(4) pro- 
vides another example. The 1959 
amendments were clearly intended to 
close the loophole in the secondary boy- 
cott provisions by which such employees 
had been deprived by the act’s protec- 
tion, Yet, by permitting picketing of 

premises located adjacent to a 
primary employer’s plant, thereby in- 
volving the railroad directly in the 
union’s dispute with the primary em- 
ployer—Steel Workers Local 5895—Car- 
rier Corp.—132 NLRB 127, affirmed 376 
U.S. 492—the congressional intent was 
completely circumvented. 

These and other examples show that, 
in technical areas of our labor laws, it is 
extremely difficult to convey to the Board 
and the courts what the Congress in- 
tends. Common words acquire uncom- 
mon meanings. Because legislative his- 
tory has proven inadequate, it seems 
inescapable that, insofar as possible, 
precise meanings must be spelled out in 
the statute itself. 

To meet this problem in the common 
situs picketing bill, the language at- 
tached should be added to H.R. 100 as 
it now reads. Primary emphasis in the 
draft is on language which will equate 
the right of a building trades union at 
a construction site with the right of an 
industrial union at a manufacturer’s 
plant. The technique adopted avoids 
changes in the current text of H.R. 100 
and, instead, adds a sentence delineating 
the construction to be given key phrases 
in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
information which clearly defines the 
purpose of each clause in my clarifying 
amendment: 
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Strike the quotation mark in line 11, page 3, and add this sen- 
tence: “For the purpose of construing the third proviso of clause 
(B) of paragraph (4) only and notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act— 

“(1) ‘employers who are in the construction industry’ shall 
mean only those employers whose principal activity is in such 


industry; 


2] labor disputes unlawful under this Act or in violation of an 
existing collective bargaining agreement shall include, but not be 
limited to— 

(a) any attempt by a labor organization to require an employer 
to recognize or bargain— 

“(i) with another labor organization or 


The Goodell bill has been introduced as a clarifying amendment 
to H.R. 100. Therefore, the language of the latter bill has not been 
altered. 


Proponents of H.R. 100 emphasized in the past that bill will not 
permit common situs activity where the issues in dispute involve 
a labor organization representing employees of an employer at the 
site who is not engaged primarily in the construction industry. 
The added language clarifies and makes more specific this intent 
and assures that a manufacturer, for example, at whose site con- 
struction, alteration, painting or repair is being carried on, will not 
be construed to be in the construction industry within the meaning 
of H.R. 100. 


H.R. 100 drawn to eliminate the inequity toward which it is 
directed. It is not intended to legalize activity otherwise unlawful 
under the act. 

Section 8(b)(7) forbids picketing, among other things, to force 
recognition or organization except when an election petition has 
been filed and then with severe limitations. However, H.R. 100 
might be construed to contradict this section and legalize unlawful 
activity by permitting a union, which is unable or unwilling to file 
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„(U) with any labor organization if another labor organization 
is lawfully recognized as the representative of his employees, or 


“(iii) with a labor organization which denies membership on 
the ground of race, creed, color, or national origin. 


“(b) any dispute which is a breach of or interferes with any 
existing collective bargaining agreement between any employer and 
the labor organization representing its employees at the construc- 
tion site or for which a remedy is available under procedures set 
forth in such agreement or in any other applicable agreement; 


“(c) any attempt by a labor organization to force or require 
any employer to cease or refrain from handling, installing, using, 
or permitting use of a product or products produced by any other 
employer regardless of whether such product or products have 
previously been produced at a construction site; 
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an election petition, to picket a construction site to force recog- 
nition or organization. Thus, for example, the added language 
will preclude Union A from picketing or placing pressure on an 
employer whose employees it neither represents nor is interested 
in representing in order to require that employer to recognize or 
bargain with Union B. It would not prevent Union B from picket- 
ing the entire construction project in order to obtain recognition 
itself. In other words, the Lathers Union, for example, would be 
prevented from picketing the common site in order to force orga- 
nization of the roofing contractor, but the Roofers Union would 
be allowed to picket for recognition or organizational purposes 
within the restrictions of section 8(b)(7). Without such language 
the Lathers, because their purpose is neither recognition nor 
organization, would not be covered by section 8(b)(7) and would 
therefore have a broader right to apply economic pressure than the 
Roofers who have a more direct interest in the work being per- 
formed. 

Section 8(b)(7) also makes unlawful picketing for recognition 
or organization, for example, where another labor organization is 
the lawfully recognized representative of the employees involved. 
Thus an incumbent industrial union at a manufacturer’s plant 
cannot picket the manufacturer in order to force the manufacturer 
to recognize it as the representative or employees within the plant 
already represented by another union—e.g,, a craft union. It can 
picket in support of a dispute in the bargaining unit which it 
represents, 

Activity otherwise unlawful under the act would be made legal, 
therefore, if picketing is permitted at a common site in order 
to eliminate from that site a bargaining unit of employees who 
already have a lawfully recognized bargaining agent. The added 
language makes clear this result is not intended, but does assure 
equality of treatment between industrial unions and the building 
trades. Moreover, this subparagraph and subparagraph (i) also 
make clear that so-called “area standards” picketing may not be 
used as a subterfuge to disguise the real purpose of the picketing. 
As a result, common situs picketing will not be available to elim- 
inate from the construction site labor organizations such as 
U. M. W. District 50, or successful bidders such as those who have 
been chosen under statutory procedures on the basis of competitive 
bids over which other contractors at the site have no control. 

It is clearly the intent of the proponents of H.R. 100 that common 
situs picketing will not be used to further racial discrimination 
within the building trades unions. Events in the St. Louis area 
and other publicity given the policy of certain local building trades 
unions to exclude applicants for membership on the basis of race 
make it imperative that language be added which will preclude use 
of common situs picketing for such purposes. 

A strike in violation of a collective bargaining agreement is un- 
protected, NLRB v. Sands Mig. Co., 306 U.S. 332, 4 LRRM 530, as 
is a strike to force a breach of collective bargaining agreement cov- 
ering other employees of the same employer [section 8(b) (4) (D) 
of the act]. Employees at an industrial plant, for example, may 
be disciplined or discharged for violating a no-strike clause. Con- 
sequently, the added language places the building trades unions in 
a similar position to that of their industrial union counterparts by 
not permitting strikes which would cause employees to violate a 
no-strike clause or to cause others to do so. 

In addition to contractual remedies, there may be other disputes 
settlement procedures ayailable, e.g., the National Joint Board for 
the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes, procedures set up by the 
Missile Sites Labor Commission, no-raid pacts of the AFL-CIO. 
Where these are available, it would contravene the policy of the 
entire act as well as specific provisions such as section 8(b) (4) (D) 
to extend the power to exert economic pressure. 

Proponents of H.R, 100 have consistently pointed out that the bill 
would not permit activities intended to cause the boycotting of 
supplies or other products or materials shipped or otherwise trans- 
ported to or delivered on a job site. Activities with such objects 
in view are commonly referred to as product boycotts. They gen- 
erally have as their specific purposes (1) either the boycotting of 
products produced by a manufacturer with which a union has a 
labor dispute (see The Burt Manufacturing Company, 127 NLRB 
1629), or (2) the boycotting of products produced by nonunion 
members or not bearing a union label (see Cardinal Industries, Inc., 
136 NLRB 977, 989), or (8) under the alleged justification of so- 
called unit work protection or work preservation, the boycotting 
of prefabricated, or other technologically improved, products (see 
Woodwork Manufacturers Association, 149 NLRB 646; American 
Boiler Manufacturers Association, 154 NLRB Nos. 11 and 12). The 
added language serves to clarify the scope of the amendment by 
making it clear that activities intended to cause, or in support of, 
product boycotts of the kinds enumerated would not be permitted. 
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(3) ‘An employer at the site who is not engaged primarily in 
the construction industry’ shall include, but not be limited to 
“(a) the owner, lessor, lessee, or user of the premises at which 
the construction, alteration, painting, or repair in question is being 


performed, and 
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construction work. 


“(b) any employer performing work at such premises related 
to the normal operations of the business located thereat.” 


THE KEY TO PEACE IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Latrp] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, for just a 
moment, let us enter the world of fan- 
tasy. 

Suppose that something that quite ob- 
viously could never happen did happen. 

Suppose the daughter of the Ameri- 
can President who was in office during 
Stalin’s period had defected to the Com- 
munist bloc. 

Suppose that Margaret Truman left 
this country and sought asylum in the 
Soviet Union. 

Can anyone believe the “spirit of de- 
tente“ would prevent Mr. Kosygin from 
exploiting this fact? 

Would the “era of good feeling“ deter 
Mr. Brezhnev from seeking maximum 
embarrassment for the United States? 

Would the “delicate negotiations” that 
concern nonproliferation treaties and 
expanded East-West trade with long- 
term credits foreclose the biggest propa- 
ganda barrage the world has seen since 
the U-2 incident? 

I doubt it, Mr. Speaker. 

Yet, this is precisely what happened 
when the daughter of former Premier 
Stalin attempted to defect to the United 
States about 10 days ago. 

This defection may be a relatively 
minor event in this period of world- 
shaking occurrences. 

But it seems indicative, nonetheless, 
of our country’s response to opportunities 
that must always, it seems, be avoided 
rather than seized. Let us not forget 
that we just celebrated the 20th anniver- 
sary of the “Truman doctrine.” Mar- 
garet Truman’s father was one of the 
first to recognize the realities and the 
requirements of the cold war. It was 
Harry Truman who drew the line against 
further Communist expansion by “direct 
or indirect aggression.” It would be 
tragic if the lessons learned and applied 
by Harry Truman and his successors re- 
garding the true nature of Communist 
intentions were overlooked and ignored 
in this critical period or history. 

Mr. Speaker, our country wants peace 
in Vietnam. We all do. 

We are told the Soviet Union also 
wants peace in Vietnam. 

Yet, their actions have not changed. 

The breaking of the moratorium on 
nuclear testing in 1961 was not fantasy. 

The Berlin wall is not a myth. 

The Cuban missile crisis was not a fig- 
ment of someone’s imagination. 

The war in Vietnam—literally made 
possible by sustained Soviet military as- 
sistance—is not the product of someone’s 
fertile imagination. 

No, Mr. Speaker, their actions have 
not changed. 
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This provision supplements (1) above and strengthens the dis- 
tinction between construction employers at the common situs and 
others doing business there which are not directly involved in the 


Nor has their rhetoric. 

The United States is still the “im- 
peralist aggressor” in Vietnam accord- 
ing to Party Chairman Brezhnev just 2 
weeks ago. 

Premier Kosygin on March 6th 
branded the U.S.-expressed desire for a 
settlement of the war “only words in- 
tended to delude public opinion.” 

Soviet Defense Minister Malinovskiy 
was quoted in Pravda on February 23 as 
saying: 

The greatest danger to the cause of peace 
is constituted by the dirty war in Vietnam 
unleashed by U.S. imperialism. 


Yet, we continue to be told the Soviet 
Union desires peace in Vietnam.” 

We are urged to “build bridges of un- 
derstanding” to the Soviet Union so that 
world tensions can be eased. 

We are cautioned to refrain from do- 
ing anything that will rock the boat“ 
during delicate negotiations on several 
matters which include extending credits 
for East-West trade to the Soviets. 

Incredibly, we have done these things. 

We are seeking to expand East-West 
trade, for example. 

We officially continue to play down 
Soviet involvement in the Vietnam war. 

The question, Mr. Speaker, is Where 
do we draw the line?” At what point do 
we face up to the grim fact that earnest 
words and good intentions and increased 
relations and turning the other cheek and 
offering to bail them out of their dif- 
ficulties have not brought about the de- 
sired result? 

On the contrary. 

In the midst of all our good intentions, 
they went to Havana in January 1966 
and plotted how best to foment more 
Vietnams in Africa, in Latin America, 
and in other parts of Asia. 

As we continue to extend our hand of 
friendship, they step up their support of 
the war in Vietnam. 

THE KEY TO PEACE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. Speaker, there is a very specific 
key to peace in Vietnam. 

The holder of that key is the Soviet 
Union. 

Certainly it is time we recognized this 
fact and redirected our efforts in the for- 
eign policy arena toward convincing the 
Soviets that they must use that key. 

A first step in convincing them of this 
fact would be passage of House Con- 
current Resolution 210, introduced by me 
on February 16, 1967. The purpose of 
my remarks today is to justify in greater 
detail the need for early enactment of 
this resolution. I am convinced that 
early passage of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 210 would be the first major step 
in a new, more enlightened campaign 
that will lead toward peace in Vietnam. 

Continuing to ignore or sweep under 
the rug the implications contained in 


this resolution will, I am also convinced, 
prolong the war, postpone peace, and de- 
lay further an end to the cold war. 

At this point in my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I place the full text of House 
Concurrent Resolution 210 in the 
RECORD: 

H. Con. Res. 210 

Whereas it is the policy of the Congress 
and the desire of the people of the United 
States that an honorable peace be secured in 
Vietnam; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union, supported by 
its East European satellites, holds the ulti- 
mate key to such a peace as the principal 
supporter of the Communist war effort now 
providing more than 80 per centum of the 
strategic war materials furnished to North 
Vietnam; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites are making positive overtures to gov- 
ernmental and private leaders of the United 
States to effect a further increase in trade 
and an expansion of credit between the re- 
spective countries; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites support the regime of North Vietnam at 
relatively low cost to themselves, particularly 
when compared to the mental and moral 
anguish and physical and economic cost 
which the people of the United States are 
forced to bear in support of a free and inde- 
pendent South Vietnam; and 

Whereas, of all the military strategy ap- 
proaches available to the United States for 
bringing about an honorable and successful 
conclusion to the war in Vietnam, only two 
have been utilized thus far: ineffective 
bombing of various installations in North 
Vietnam, and a steady and massive escala- 
tion of American troops in South Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas trade and cultural and educa- 
tional exchanges are powerful tools not only 
for promoting international peace and good 
will but also as recognized weapons for pre- 
venting or prosecuting war: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Government of the 
United States should only consider further 
expansions of trade, educational and cul- 
tural exchanges, and other related agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union and its East 
European satellites when there is demon- 
strable evidence that their actions and poli- 
cies with regard to Vietnam have been re- 
directed toward peace and an honorable set- 
tlement and when there is demonstrable evi- 
dence that they have abandoned their policy 
of support for so-called wars of national 
liberation. 


Mr. Speaker, as this resolution makes 
clear, it is my belief that the Soviet 
Union, together with its satellites, holds 
the key to peace in Vietnam through its 
support of the Communist war effort. 

Even Secretary McNamara in testi- 
mony before our Defense Appropriations 
Committee on February 20, 1967, re- 
affirmed his belief that without the lo- 
gistic support of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, the North Vietnamese 
effort in South Vietnam would rapidly 
deteriorate. 
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If this is true, and I believe it is, where 
is our policy to curtail that support? 

If this is true, and if today more than 
80 percent of the war materials are in 
fact coming from the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, should there not be some 
meaningful and tangible American pol- 
icy aimed at reversing Soviet support? 

SOVIET BLOC SUPPORT OF NORTH VIETNAM 

CHINESE CAPABILITY 


Before addressing the question of how 
to stop such aid, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the extent of Soviet bloc aid as 
compared to Chinese aid. 

Leading spokesmen of the Johnson ad- 
ministration for many months now have 
repeatedly stressed Red Chinese partici- 
pation in the war and have played down 
Soviet involvement. 

Subtly but effectively, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of State, other 
Cabinet officials and subcabinet officers 
have created the impression that China 
is the principal instigator, the principal 
supplier, and the principal sustainer of 
the war in Vietnam. 

Everyone seems reluctant to ask if this 
is even possible. Are the Red Chinese 
today and have they been in recent 
months capable of providing all or most 
of the support necessary to North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong? 

My own very strong belief is that it is 
literally impossible for Red China to sup- 
ply all or most of the needs of North 
Vietnam either today or in the very re- 
cent past. 

China’s Red Guards have disrupted rail 
traffic throughout the country. 

The Chinese leadership has had to call 
on the army to plant the crops and to de- 
emphasize the “cultural revolution” lest 
there be no harvest later this year. 

The Joint Economic Committee has 
made clear China’s dire condition, In 
the words of its distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Proxmire], the committee’s report shows 
the “startling weakness” of the Chinese 
economy. 

As Nikolay Godunov, Radio Moscow 
commentator said recently: 

The present Peking leaders are doing their 
utmost to discredit the USSR and stress 
their own aid to Vietnam, but the whole 
world knows that they prefer to talk rather 
than act. (Emphasis added.) (Italian 
language broadcast to Italy, 1930 GMT, 20 
Feb. 67) 


Or, in the words of Aleksei Kosygin: 

At the present moment the fact that the 
leadership in China refuses to cooperate and 
unify actions in defense of the Vietnamese 
people is of a particularly serious conse- 
quence. (Reported in Trybuna Ludu, War- 
saw, 14 Oct. 66) 


EXTENT OF SOVIET AID 


Mr. Speaker, compared to the Chinese 
capability to transport and furnish war 
supplies to North Vietnam, the extent of 
Soviet aid is overwhelming. 

Let us look for a moment at the extent 
of Soviet aid. 

It is, of course, exceedingly difficult to 
measure the exact extent of Soviet in- 
volyement in the war in Vietnam without 
having to resort to classified sources. 

Why this material should in any way 
be classified is, of course, hard for the 
American citizen to understand. Cer- 
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tainly, the Soviet Union and its people 
know the extent of Soviet aid to North 
Vietnam. Soviet officials boast about it; 
the Soviet-controlled press headlines it; 
the Communist bloc takes pride in it. 

Mr. Speaker, the Communists in Hanoi 
know how much aid they are receiving 
from Moscow; Peking knows how much 
Soviet aid is being supplied. 

Only the American people who are 
asked to support “bridge-building pro- 
grams” are kept ignorant of the “bridges” 
the Soviet Union is building on a daily 
basis not only to Hanoi but to so-called 
national liberation movements in Latin 
America, Africa, and other parts of Asia 
as well. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Speaker, our Govern- 
ment does classify much of this informa- 
tion. The information is, of course, made 
available to our Defense Appropriations 
Committee on a classified basis but as a 
member of the committee I cannot re- 
lease it. 

An excellent example of the problems 
we face as members of the Defense Ap- 
propriations Committee can now be told. 

Earlier this year, our committee was 
told of the fantastic advantage taken by 
the Communists of the Tet truce which 
took place between February 8 and Feb- 
ruary 11 this year. 

As the American people learned last 
Friday through the Defense Depart- 
ment's release of pictures, the Commu- 
nists took full advantage of the 3-day 
truce to move some 25,000 tons of sup- 
plies into South Vietnam in one of the 
best organized logistic operations of the 
war. 

My original intention was to deliver 
these remarks last Wednesday. Had I 
done so, my knowledge of the fantastic 
logistic operation carried on during that 
period could not have been cited even 
though our committee had seen the ac- 
tual pictures and knew that a substantial 
number of the mother ships“ were from 
the Soviet bloc. 

A very pertinent paragraph from the 
Washington Post’s account on Saturday, 
March 18, demonstrates the administra- 
tion's continuing attempts to play down 
Soviet involvement: 

But (Pentagon) spokesmen weren’t saying 
where the others came from—the larger self- 
powered cargo vessels which acted as mother- 
ships, of a type known to be manufactured 
by shipyards in both the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. (Emphasis added.) 


Sad to say, Mr. Speaker, I find it a 
good thumb rule to translate equivocal 
statements like this one as an indication 
that the Soviet Union is the principal 
element in whatever is being discussed. 

I have seen very few examples of 
equivocation on the part of administra- 
tion spokesmen when Chinese involve- 
ment is discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, classification of such ma- 
terial forces us to attempt to document 
our case that the Soviet bloc is the prin- 
cipal supplier and principal sustainer of 
the war in Vietnam from public sources. 
These sources include newspaper ac- 
counts, periodical publications, trans- 
scripts of foreign radio broadcasts, and 
other public records. 

The administration has admitted pub- 
licly that the extent of Soviet aid to 
North Vietnam in 1965 was at an annual 
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rate of approximately $500 million. This 
figure was made public in a letter by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and published in the highly respected 
West German newspaper Die Welt on 
March 21, 1966. Excerpts from the letter 
follow: 

The Soviet Union delivers large amounts 
of weapons to the DRV (Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, North Vietnam), including 
rocket installations, anti-aircraft, airplanes, 
tanks, coastal guns, warships, and other 
items. In 1965 alone weapons and other war 
material worth about 500 million rubles (one 
ruble is equivalent to about $1.10) were 
placed at the disposal of the DRV. The 
DRV is receiving support in the training of 
pilots, rocket personnel, tank drivers, ar- 
tillerymen and so on. Our military aid is 
being rendered to the extent the Vietnamese 
leadership itself thinks necessary. The So- 
viet Union grants extensive military and ma- 
terial support to the NLFSV (National Liber- 
ation Front of South Vietnam). 


Unfortunately, for the year 1966, I 
have not seen any published, unclassi- 
fied figures on the extent of Soviet aid. 
It is noteworthy, however, that in Oc- 
tober the Soviet Union signed a new pact 
to provide additional military and eco- 
nomic aid to North Vietnam. 

Since then, the rate of ship visits into 
Haiphong Harbor has increased sub- 
stantially. 

From the unclassified sources, I can 
make the following conservative esti- 
mates on average monthly visits of Com- 
munist bloc ships to the Port of Hai- 
phong since October 1965: 


Country of origin 


Polish shi 

Soviet ships: 
Black Sea 
Far East 


Mr. Speaker, my calculations would 
indicate that over the last year and a 
half, the monthly tonnage moving 
through the port of Haiphong in Soviet 
and Polish ships alone totals some 178,- 
500 tons. Unfortunately, these are the 
only countries for which lists of visits 
are available in the public press. Obvi- 
ously, other Eastern European satellite 

ships also call at the port of Haiphong. 

* addition, various eyewitness 
accounts since the signing of the new 
Soviet-North Vietnam aid pact in Octo- 
ber 1966 indicate that this rate of ship- 
ment has been substantially increased 
since then. 

The figures on the Polish ships reflect 
a total of at least 45 documented visits 
to Haiphong during this 18-month pe- 
riod. The Soviet figures are based on a 
total of 45 ships serving the port of 
Haiphong. Of these ships, 30 are on the 
Black Sea run, making the round trip 
in 4 months—for a total of 7.5 calls a 
month. Fifteen ships sail from the 
Soviet Far Eastern ports making the 
round trip in less than 1 month—total- 
ing 15 calls a month. 

Mr. Speaker, the following charts show 
@ partial listing of Soviet and Polish 
ships that have been identified from pub- 
lic sources serving the port of Haiphong: 
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U.S.S.R. ships serving Haiphong (partial listing) 
(LL identifies U.S. ships on loan to the Soviet Union (lend-lease)) 
Name Gross | Year| Dates in, or on the Country built Name Gross | Year| Dates in, or on the Country built 


tonnage} built 


31, 
Feb. 10, 1966.. 
Dec. 21, 1965, 


. — Rabochiy. II, 089 | 1964 
Chelyabinck 


July 1. 1960. — 
July 7, 1966 


way to Haiphong 


Feb. 15, 1967, 


Jan. 10, Nov. 7, 
Hans Feb. 21, 


Dee. 6, 1965, July 1, 
1966. 


Finland. ok 
Nikolay Ostrovskiy... 


East Germany. 


Poland. 
Hungary. 
West Germany 
Finland. 

Do. 
U.S. S. R. 

Do. 


United States (LL) N. Cherny 8 Pe bet 


East Germany. B uguruslan ? 
Nagayevo.. 
Suchan.._.. 
2 Batumi 
U.S. S. R. Kaunas 


Polish ships in Hatphong (partial listing) 


way to Haiphong 


Poland. 


Dec. 27, 1965, Sept. 
—, 1966. 


Do. 
United Kingdom, Nikolayevsx 
United States Polotsx 9, 500 
(LL 5). RS 
Pridneprovsk ll, 
Finland. e eee ene 
Revda___ 3, 
U.S. S. R. Saransk... 3, 
Simferopol! 5, 
Smegorsk 3. 
Se Sovietsk 9, Mar. 2, July 7, 1966_| Poland. 
ies Tashkent............-..-| 6, 1927 | Jan.—, 1967 (Cam. | U.S.S.R. 
U.S. S. R. ha). 


East Germany. 
Denmark. 
East Germany. 


U.S. S. R. 

United States (LL). 
East Germany. 

05. 

-| Belgium. 
.S. S. R. 

East German 

..| United States YLL): 


Denmark. 
---| U.S.S.R. 


Aug. i, 18, 1966 (Cam- 
Ten; 25 1966, Feb. 
21, 1967. 


Dates in Haiphong Name Ton- | Year| Country built Dates in Haiphong 
nage ! | built 
Sept. 12, Nov. 7, 1965, || Kochanowski_......| 8,666 | 1962 | Yugoslavia.. Dec, 12, Dec. 19, Dec. 26, 
ay 1, 1966. 1965, Jan. 30, Nov. 13, 
Apr. 20, 1966. 1 
Oct. 23, 1966. Konopnicka......... 11,779 | 1963 | Poland. Mar. 3.1 967. 
Sold by Poland to North Lelewel... ....-..2-. 10,266 | 1902 T EEEE E. S A 14, Nov. 21, 1965, 
Vietnam in 1965. Jan. 2, Jan. 9, Jan 16, 
June 12, 1966 May 16, 1966. 
Oct. 10, 1965, “Nov. 13, M. Buezek-...........| 10,312 | 1043 ete Kingdom. Mar. 8, 1967. 
1966. M. Nowotko. - 10, 273 | 1946 | Poland. Sept. 26, Oct. 3, 1965. 
Oct. 17, Oct. 24, Nov. 21, P. Finder 9,063 1948 eae. n 
Nov. 28, Dec. 5, 1965, Paderewski. 10, 327 | 1960 Yugoslävia 2 
Oct. 16, 1060 Phenian 10, 124 | 1960 | Poland.. Jan. Re Le — 
eee Feb. 10, 1967 8. Okrzeja__ 10, 500 | 1957 |..-..do_.. Sept. 25, 1966. 
1 July 3, 1966. Transportowiec. . ._.| 12,223 | 1964 ido.. -| Feb. 19, Feb. 26, 1907. 
8 Sept. 19, 1965. W. Bronjewski .. 10, 526 19638 C TE Aug. 27, 1965, Feb. 6, 1966. 
Poland Sept. 11, July 24, 1966. Wyspianski_....-.... 8, 646 | 1962 8 saree Aug. 8, 1965. 
Zeromski__......---- 8, 540 | 1960 Denmark 


1 Deadweight tons. 


Mr. Speaker, an interesting example of 
additional Soviet assistance to the North 
Vietnamese was recounted in the 
Vodnyy Transport“ of January 3, 1967. 
According to this source the Soviet ship 
Chelyabinsk is on the regular Vladivostok 
to North Vietnam run and is a frequent 
visitor in Haiphong, Hongay, and 
Campha. Recently, while in Hongay, 
the skipper of this vessel received orders 
to proceed to Vladivostok for repairs. 
Shortly before departure he was con- 
tacted by Vietnamese officials from the 
“Vietfrakht” with a plea for one run with 
coal from Hongay to Haiphong. The 
Vietnamese were reported as saying that: 

American aircraft bomb ruthlessly the 
barges carrying coal to Haiphong. A critical 
situation has developed in regards to coal 
for railroads and industrial establishments. 


Instead of one trip, Chelyabinsk made 
two runs to Haiphong. carrying a total 
of 8,000 tons of coal. 

THE VALUE OF SOVIET GOODS 

Mr. Speaker, the value of the Soviet 
goods being furnished to North Vietnam 
can be estimated in several ways. 


Source: Weekly issues of Ty’godnik morski (marine weekly), Poland. 


Mr. Kozyakov on Moscow Radio on 
February 18, 1967, asserted that 1966 de- 
fense appropriations in the Soviet Union 
increased by $1.1 billion over 1965. This 
was in reply to a question concerning the 
increase in aid to North Vietnam by the 
Soviet Union. Now this entire $1.1 bil- 
lion increase may not have gone to North 
Vietnam. But, on the other hand, some 
increased military aid may be disguised 
as economic aid and consequently not 
shown by the increase in the military 
budget. 

Since October 1966, I would estimate 
with no hesitation that the extent of So- 
viet bloc aid to North Vietnam has been 
running at a rate of more than $1 billion 
annually. This figure, of course, refers 
to the estimated cost of the goods they 
are delivering. It does not refer to the 
cost borne by the Soviet Union in fur- 
nishing these materials. That cost fig- 
ure would probably be much closer to 
$5 or $6 billion. 

Let us look only at some of the more 
sophisticated, up-to-date modern weap- 


ons that have been provided by the Soviet 
Union. 

For example, there are about 120 Mig 
fighter planes in the North Vietnamese 
Air Force. Of these, about 20 are the 
latest version Mig 21 supersonic aircraft. 
Roughly comparable to our A-4, these 
Mig 21’s would cost a minimum of around 
$1 million each. The less sophisticated 
Mig 19’s would cost well over half a 
million dollars each. 

In recent testimony before our Defense 
Appropriations Committee, Secretary 
McNamara indicated that some 33 Mig 
aircraft had been shot down in Vietnam. 
Of these probably around 10 were the 
most advanced Mig 21's. 

The Secretary indicated that most had 
been replaced and had been brought in 
to North Vietnam “from either Chinese 
or Soviet sources, and I suspect Soviet 
sources, probably by rail.”—Hearing on 
Defense supplemental, fiscal year 1967, 
before Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, page 112. 

Mr. Speaker, I find this very difficult 
to believe considering the very great dif- 
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ficulty the Chinese have had with their 
rail system in recent months and con- 
sidering that the average number of 
freight cars coming to North Vietnam 
through China on a daily basis has been 
estimated at about five or six. More will 
be said on the Chinese rail system later. 

For the moment, let us consider the 
surface-to-air missiles supplied by the 
Soviet Union. The SA-2, which is 
largely the type presently deployed in 
North Vietnam—though some more so- 
phisticated SAM’s are beginning to come 
in—would probably cost $3 million for 
each SAM battery emplacement. 

Public sources indicate, conservatively, 
that the surface-to-air missiles in North 
Vietnam are controlled by 20 to 25 radar 
units and are launched from 120 to 150 
SAM launchers. 

A recent newspaper account—Wash- 
ington Evening Star, December 18, 1966— 
told of 100 of these missiles having 
been fired during one raid. Estimates 
are that there have been more than 1,500 
such missiles fired during the last year. 
The missiles themselves probably cost a 
minimum of $50,000 to $80,000 each. 

In addition to those already fired, 
there are estimated to be some 3,000 
SAM missiles either in place or in stor- 
age areas in North Vietnam. 

On top of this, there are a minimum 
of 5,000 to 7,000 antiaircraft guns in 
place in North Vietnam. Of these, some 
3,000 represent the most modern Soviet 
installations of this type. 

Shells for these guns are not particu- 
larly expensive but they are used in very 
large quantities as our combat pilots can 


testify. 

In addition to the gun units them- 
selves, there are more than 200 radar 
complexes controlling some 1,200 of these 
guns—ranging from 37 millimeter to 100 
millimeter in size. 

Published reports alsc confirm eight 
jet bombers, 50 light transport planes, 
30 training planes, and 20 or more heli- 
copters—including 5 of the largest model 
made in the Soviet Union capable of 
carrying 100 troops. 

Add to all of this the ancillary sup- 
plies and weapons needed to carry on 
this war such as items the Soviet Union 
permits to be seen on the decks of its 
ships including trucks, petroleum, chem- 
icals, and bridge repair materials. 

THE CHINESE RAIL CAPACITY 

To go back to the Chinese capabilities 
for a moment, Mr. Speaker, the conten- 
tion is often made that the bulk of Soviet 
war materials have come overland from 
the Soviet Union via rail. 

But for shipments to come by rail from 
the Soviet Union, two complete cargo 
transfers are required. When the goods 
reach the Soviet-Chinese border, they 
must be transferred from the Soviet 
broad-gage track to the Chinese stand- 
ard gage. Then, after traversing 
China, the goods arrive at the North 
Vietnamese border at Ping-Hsiang. At 
this point, the goods must again be re- 
loaded, as North Vietnam’s rail link with 
China is a narrow gage line, incapable 
of taking the Chinese rail cars. 

I have already alluded to the limits of 
the Chinese rail system. Reports from 
the mainland press indicate that the 
rail system has been snarled by two sep- 
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arate but related developments. In the 
first place, the Chinese Red guards have 
been granted unlimited free movement 
over the rail system, thus dislocating the 
equipment and motive power seriously. 
Secondly, the rail system has been in- 
termittently hit by workers’ strikes. 
This too has seriously disrupted the rail 
traffic. 

The capacity of the Chinese rail sys- 
tem is not great in any case; with these 
additional limitations, it is most unlikely 
that the Chinese are able to transport 
their own supplies, let alone the bulk of 
the Soviet war material which is prop- 
ping up the North Vietnamese. 

Even if the claims that large portions 
of the Soviet bloc aid to North Vietnam 
are coming in via rail through China are 
correct, this would simply bolster our 
contention that the Soviet Union and its 
satellites are the main props of the war. 
This is obvious from the published re- 
ports of how many Soviet and Polish 
ships are calling at Haiphong each 
month. As I indicated earlier, an aver- 
age of more than 25 Soviet and Polish 
ships are calling at Haiphong each 
month. They are carrying an estimated 
178,500 tons of cargo each month into 
Haiphong Harbor. Thus, if much of the 
Soviet aid is indeed coming by rail, the 
total tonnage furnished by the Soviet 
Union would stagger the imagination. 


EXTENT OF SOVIET VERSUS CHINESE SHIPPING 


Mr. Speaker, in a February 14 article 
in the Wall Street Journal, it was re- 
ported that ships from the Soviet Union 
increased from 74 in 1965 to 122 in 1966, 
while the number of vessels arriving 
from China remained constant at 138. 
According to my computations, this is a 
very conservative estimate, especially 
with regard to the number of Soviet 
ships calling at Haiphong. 

There are six berths in Haiphong Har- 
bor. There is also a fleet of lighters to 
off-load ships at anchor. Normal un- 
loading time for a 7,000-ton ship at berth 
is from 2 to 4 days. 

All eyewitness accounts I have seen 
plus published information regarding 
the activities in Haiphong Harbor indi- 
cate that all six berths are constantly in 
use and that other ships are at anchor 
being off-loaded by the lighters in Hai- 
phong Harbor. 

Disregarding the off-loading capacity 
of the lighters and assuming that it takes 
an average of 6 rather than 3 or 4 days 
to off-load a large cargo ship, the follow- 
ing estimate can be made. 

An average of 60 ships could be off- 
loaded at each berth each year. With six 
berths in continual operation, this would 
account for some 360 large ships each 
year, or one ship per day. 

The Wall Street Journal estimates 
taken by themselves show a substantial 
increase in Soviet shipping to Haiphong 
but it also shows that Chinese shipping 
continues to exceed Soviet shipping by 
substantial numbers. 

This is misleading. 

If one measures the extent of aid by 
numbers of ships calling at Haiphong, as 
the administration is wont to do, Chinese 
vessels clearly outnumber Soviet vessels 
according to the Wall Street Journal fig- 
ures. But to those who consider it a 
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better yardstick to compare tonnages 
supplied by these two countries, their at- 
tention is invited to Lloyd’s registry of 
shipping. 

Lloyd’s clearly shows that most Chi- 
nese registry ships are shallow draft 
small coastal vessels with a very limited 
cargo capacity. The Soviet and Polish 
ships, on the other hand, are mostly deep 
draft, large cargo vessels and tankers 
and, on the average, carry a minimum of 
7,000 tons of cargo. 

The Chinese vessels have an average 
estimated capacity of some 500 tons. A 
reasonable estimate would show that Chi- 
nese tonnage moving into North Viet- 
ham by sea is less than one-tenth the 
amount coming from the Soviet Union, 
with no regard to tonnages coming from 
Poland and other East European satel- 
lite nations. 

Going back to the capability of Hai- 
phong Harbor’s six berths to off-load 
some 360 of the larger Soviet-type vessels 
in the course of a year, my earlier esti- 
mates of the average monthly Soviet and 
Polish calls at Haiphong seem to be in 
line with these figures. 

If we accept the figure of 138 Chinese 
registry ships, mostly of the shallow 
draft, 500-ton capacity calling at Hai- 
phong each year, it would be reasonable 
to assume that most are off-loaded either 
by lighter from an anchor berth or in 
no more than 1 day off-loading time at a 
regular berth. 

Measured in terms of numbers of ships 
calling at Haiphong, it should be clear 
that the Soviet bloc accounts for at least 
two or three times as many ships as 
China each year. 

When measured by the more meaning- 
ful yardstick of tonnage, the Soviet bloc 
outstrips Chinese tonnage by at least 
eight or nine to one. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to cite just 
two of the numerous eyewitness accounts 
which show that Haiphong is a bustling 
harbor that is filled primarily with So- 
viet and East European ships. 

Mr. Norman Barrymaine, the noted 
British journalist, arriving in Haiphong 
on a Polish freighter, said: 

When we berthed, there were Polish, Al- 
banian Chinese and three Russian ships 
alongside. At anchor were three more Rus- 
sian ships, a Chinese and a British, waiting 


their turn to enter. (AWST, 12/26/66, pages 
47-49) 5 


An East German writer, Allan Ste- 
zenko, arrived in Haiphong on an East 
German freighter. He called the port 
of Haiphong “the lifeline” of the na- 
tion, and mentioned that he saw a dozen 
Soviet ships and two Polish freighters 
in the harbor when they entered—Volk- 
sarmee, January 30, 1967, page 9. 

Another example of how heavily the 
Soviet Union is committed to assisting 
North Vietnam was provided by a Pravda 
correspondent, Ivan Shehedrov, in a De- 
cember 26, 1966 Pravda article. He 
quoted the Deputy Chief of the Port of 
Haiphong, Nguyen Khac Hoe, as saying: 

Much more freight was handled last year 
than in previous years. 


The article then said: 


Soviet seamen render great assistance to 
dockers by actively participating in the un- 
loading of cargoes delivered from the USSR. 
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MYTH OF CHINA AS PRINCIPAL SUPPORTER 
CONTINUES 


Despite all of this, despite the public 
record and, even more astonishingly, de- 
spite the classified record that is avail- 
able to Members of Congress and ad- 
ministration officials, it seems incredible 
to me that some distinguished Members 
of the Congress and the administration 
still cling to the myth that China is the 
principal support of North Vietnam’s 
aggression. 

Just 2 weeks ago, for example, the 
Senior Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington declared in a speech in Tacoma 
that China was the main support of 
North Vietnam. The distinguished gen- 
tleman also stated that Soviet aid to 
North Vietnam was minimal. Based on 
this, he argued that the United States 
should encourage trade with the Soviet 
Union so that the moderates“ could re- 
main in control of the Soviet Union and 
continue to lead their nation into a de- 
tente with the West. 

Mr. Speaker, it is ironic that the same 
newspaper that reported the speech of 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington, also reported that Premier Ko- 
sygin was increasing Soviet aid to North 
Vietnam. 

To cite another example of a new 
myth replacing an old reality, one 
needs to go no further than a speech by 
Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY at 
Westminister College, Missouri, on the 
occasion of the 21st anniversary of the 
Churchill Iron Curtain speech. In this 
speech the Vice President stated that the 
aggressive behavior of the Soviet Union 
has been tempered. 

Mr. Speaker, to allege that the Soviet’s 
aggressive intent has been tempered is to 
deny reality. It is a demonstrable, un- 
deniable fact borne out both by the pub- 
lic record and the classified record—both 
of which are available to the Vice Presi- 
dent—that the Soviet Union is the pri- 
mary supplier of assistance to North 
Vietnam. 

Soviet built surface-to-air missiles 
knock down our planes. 

Soviet built Mig-21 supersonic fighters 
clash with American planes over Viet- 
nam. 

Soviet made shore batteries bombard 
our ships off the coast of North Vietnam. 

Soviet made rockets shell our airfields 
in South Vietnam. 

Soviet bloc small arms are used side by 
side with Chinese small arms against 
American fighting forces in South Viet- 
nam 


Soviet built vehicles transport weapons 
and supplies to the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese regulars in South Vietnam. 

And Soviet fuel largely moves North 
Vietnam’s economy. 

To repeat an earlier point, Mr. Speak- 
er, Secretary McNamara reaffirmed be- 
fore our Defense Appropriations Com- 
mittee a highly significant fact about 
what it is that permits the North Viet- 
namese to carry on the war. 

His exact comment made on January 
23, 1967 before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee was as follows: 

It should be perfectly clear that without 


the logistic support of these two nations (So- 
viet Union and Communist China), the 
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North Vietnamese military effort in South 
Vietnam would rapidly deteriorate. 


If the point needs repeating, let me 
say again that the lion’s share of that 
support, which in the Secretary’s words 
is so vital to the Communist war effort, 
is coming from the Soviet bloc, not from 
Red China. 

An editorial in Pravda, the official 
Communist Party newspaper in Moscow, 
has clearly stated the Soviet position 
with regard to this: 

The Soviet position in the Vietnamese 
question is clear and firm. Our country will 
go on strengthening the unbreakable frater- 
nal solidarity with fighting Vietnam which 
courageously fights off the U.S. criminal 
aggression. 


The editorial goes on to state: 

The Soviet Union is firm in its resolution 
to give all necessary assistance to the Viet- 
namese people. 


The receivers of aid realize where their 
assistance is coming from I quote from 
Pham Van Dong, the Prime Minister of 
North Vietnam: 

(The) Soviet Union sends us best engineer- 
ing equipment. We esteem very highly 
Soviet help and are very much satisfied with 
it. We will defeat the Americans with Soviet 
weapons. (emphasis added) 


To cite just one more example of our 
myopic vision toward the Communist 
world, Mr. Speaker, the Special Assist- 
ant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs, Professor Walt W. Rostow, 
stated recently in England that “revo- 
lutionary wars are waning.” He stated 
that wars of national liberation are a 
thing of the past. 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable to me 
that a major spokesman for American 
foreign policy would declare that so- 
called wars of national liberation are 
“waning” at the very time when the 
Communist Parties of the world have 
publicly endorsed them as their major 
vehicle of worldwide subversion. 

I might also add that Mr. Rostow’s 
position is at variance with the official 
policy of the United States which en- 
dorsed the OAS report of December 1966 
on the Tricontinental Conference though 
he is certainly not the only high admin- 
istration official whose public statements 
would lead one to believe that they are 
unaware of our country’s official endorse- 
ment of that report. 

TRI-CONTINENTAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. Speaker, we hear a great deal of 
talk about how the Soviet Union has 
matured and is now a world leader of 
respectability and responsibility, and 
that they have given up their aggressive 
intentions. 

This is a myth. 

When the Soviets began advocating 
the line of “peaceful coexistence” we 
were quick to jump on it, with the 
thought that this meant peaceful com- 
petition as we would understand it. But 
as numerous studies by reputable schol- 
ars have shown, such is not the case. 

At the most recent meeting of inter- 
national Communist Parties in Havana 
in early 1966, the Tricontinental Con- 
ference, the Communist Parties of the 
world proclaimed their support of so- 
called wars of national liberation. 
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The Soviet Union had the second 
largest delegation at that meeting. They 
were represented by 40 delegates. 

Their delegation was exceeded in size 
only by the Cuban hosts, who had 41 
delegates. 

It might also be mentioned that the 
Soviets and the Chinese seemed able to 
cooperate in this matter at least. The 
Chinese had the third largest delegation 
in Havana, numbering 34. 

Despite the solidarity of the Commu- 
nist parties of the Soviet Union and 
China at this Conference, and their ac- 
knowledged willingness to work together 
in the underdeveloped nations of the 
world to subvert their institutions, the 
administration repeatedly would have 
the American people believe that the so- 
called wars of national liberation are 
a Chinese device. As an example, Sec- 
retary McNamara in testimony before 
the Defense Appropriations Committee 
in February, referred to the struggle in 
Vietnam as— 

The key test of the Red Chinese version 
of the so-called wars of national liberation,” 
which they hope will sweep the world. 
(Emphasis added.) 


As a matter of fact and record, how- 
ever, it has for years been the Soviet 
policy to support wars of liberation. 
This is evident, for example, from an 
examination of Cuba: the island’s econ- 
omy is being supported to the extent of 
about one million dollars a day by the 
Soviets, not the Chinese. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tri-Continental Con- 
ference which was officially called the 
“Afro-Asian-Latin American Peoples’ 
Solidarity Conference” did not take place 
in the time of Lenin or Stalin or even 
Khrushchev. It took place last year un- 
der the “benign” regime of the more “re- 
sponsible” and “mature” Messrs. Brezh- 
nev and Kosygin. 

Under the present regime in the Krem- 
lin, the focus of international commu- 
nism was turned even more directly on 
the underdeveloped countries. It is in 
this arena that the battle will be waged— 
as it is being waged today in Vietnam. 

As the Vietcong representative to the 
Tri-Continental Conference, Nguyen Duc 
Van said on January 5, 1967: 

Within a short time there will not be 
just one Vietnam but many Vietnams, and 
the Yankees will not be able to handle so 
many attacks at the same time. 


Mr. Speaker, this brings up the car- 
dinal question. Just what have we 
learned from Vietnam? What policies 
are we evolving to cope with other Viet- 
nams should they arise? What are we 
doing now in concrete terms to reduce 
the possibility and the impact of so- 
called wars of national liberation? 

In a recent letter to the President, I 
outlined several questions that are cer- 
tainly on the minds of all Americans with 
regard both to Vietnam and to the larger 
questions posed by the existence of and 
the record in Vietnam, 

Under unanimous consent, I place the 
text of that letter in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

TRADE AS A WEAPON OF PEACE 

Mr. Speaker, with each passing day it 

has become more and more evident that 
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the passage of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 210 is needed as a first major step 
in the redirection of our foreign policy. 

I think it bears repeating, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Soviet Union holds the key to 
peace in Vietnam. 

The facts that are available indicate 
this. 

The extent of their aid underlines this. 

The vehemence of their rhetoric and 
the unmistakable intent of their actions 
confirms that any bridgebuilding is one- 
sided bridgebuilding. 

Mr. Speaker, our country appears will- 
ing to go to extraordinary lengths to 
force North Vietnam to come to the con- 
ference table. 

We began by rendering technical as- 
sistance and advice to South Vietnam. 

We followed by permitting limited 
combat actions on the part of American 
advisers.“ 

Our commitment and our involvement 
grew some 18 months ago, we shifted the 
mission of our forces from advisers“ to 
active combatants in the south. 

This was followed by air strikes and 
bombing in the north. 

Through all of this, Mr. Speaker, little 
or no attempt was made on the part of 
this administration effectively to utilize 
the much more humane weapon of trade, 
one of the most effective weapons in our 
arsenal. 

As our commitment grew, as the num- 
ber of American forces multiplied, as 
the casualty lists mounted, and as So- 
viet bloc military assistance mush- 
roomed, the weapon of trade was ignored. 

Worse, our Government’s policy in ef- 
fect has had the opposite result by mak- 
ing it easier and more feasible for the 
Soviet bloc to supply war materials to 
North Vietnam. 

Trade is an effective weapon in the ar- 
senal of any powerful nation. The So- 
viet Union wants our trade. 

More importantly, it wants U.S. Gov- 
ernment guarantees of long-term credits, 
and any who doubt this need but look at 
the full-page ads recently taken out by 
the Soviet Trade missions in this coun- 
try in many of our major newspapers. 

Yes, trade they want and long-term 
credits they need. 

LONG-TERM CREDITS THE KEY IN EAST-WEST 
TRADE 

Mr. Speaker, this is a point worth pur- 
suing fora moment. The terms of trade 
are a very Vital issue in East-West trade 
and one that is glossed over far too read- 
ily by the Johnson administration. 

It is interesting to note, for example, 
how the U.S. contribution to the Fiat 
plant will be financed. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and through it the U.S. tax- 
payer is prepared to extend a loan for the 
machine tools for this plant. The loan 
will be made to Fiat, the prime contrac- 
tor on the plant, through the financial 
institution, Instituto Mobiliare Italiano. 
The loan for some $30 to $50 million 
would be for a period of 7 to 8 years. 

It is of particular note that the loan 
could not be made to the Soviet Union 
directly. This is because the Soviet 
Union, still in arrears on its lend-lease 
payments, is ineligible for any financial 
assistance from the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in this whole area of 
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East-West trade it is noteworthy that 
credit arrangements are a primary field 
of interest for the Soviets. 

In fact, our commercial dealings with 
the Soviets have evolved into long-term 
credit arrangement which verge on being 
foreign aid. 

These credits are really a long-term 
subsidy to the Communist economies. 
Five years is not a “normal” short or 
medium term in any meaningful com- 
mercial sense. Ninety days is normal 
when Western countries trade with each 
other. Five-year terms were originally 
the outside limit as established by the 
1934 Berne agreement. 

Unfortunately, we have come to accept 
5 years not as the limit but as normal. 
So far, we have been urging other West- 
ern nations to limit their credit to 5 years. 
But, this has repeatedly been broken to 
7, and in some cases, even 15 years. 

While some observers would maintain 
that the Soviets and Eastern Europeans 
are good credit risks and have not de- 
faulted on any of their loans, it is ironic 
to note that the Western businessman is 
unwilling to make the loan unless it is 
guaranteed by the Government. 

It should also be obvious that credits 
enable the Communist economic systems 
to continue operating as they are, slow- 
ing reform and decellerating the pace to- 
ward economic rationality. 

From a recent declaration of the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, it is clear that if the admin- 
istration has its way, the United States 
will be involved in this race to extend the 
most liberal economic terms possible. 

They state that: 

The credit guarantee policies of the Ex- 
port Import Bank should be similarly nor- 
malized to permit credits to be extended to 
buyers in Eastern European countries which 
are competitive with those of other West- 
ern suppliers, and the full use of these fa- 
cilities should be encouraged. 


Among other items which have been 
shipped to the Soviet Union, Mr. Speaker, 
has been technical data for the construc- 
tion and operation of fertilizer plants. 
The full story of these shipments was 
documented by the distinguished gentle- 
man from California on the floor of the 
House on October 17, 1966—CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 112, part 20, pages 
27154-27158. During 1966 alone, the 
Commerce Department quietly approved 
applications to sell the Soviets technical 
data for at least 15 fertilizer plants. 

On January 21, 1967, an interesting 
account was carried in Neues Deutsch- 
land, the official Communist Party news- 
paper of East Germany. The paper's 
Moscow correspondent, Werner Gold- 
stein, tells of the “Growing Stream of 
Soviet Goods to Vietnam.” Among the 
many other items which he mentions, 
such as coal mining equipment, a ma- 
chine tool plant, and hydroelectric power 
stations, I think the following quote is 
particularly relevant: 

The outfitting of the (North Vietnamese) 
fertilizer industry with Soviet equipment is 
strengthening the economy of the country. 


Thus American fertilizer plants and 
technical information have not only 
enabled the Soviets to increase their ag- 
ricultural output to a record level and 
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thus supply the North Vietnamese with 
vitally needed food stuffs, they have also 
enabled the Soviets to supply the North 
Vietnamese with a fertilizer plant. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not so naive 
that I believe that this fertilizer plant 
which was constructed in North Vietnam 
was one which we exported to the Soviet 
Union. I would maintain, however, that 
much of the technological data which the 
Soviets amassed from installing and 
operating our fertilizer plants, and from 
the information which we provided 
them, was used in constructing the same 
plant in North Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, the State Department and 
various other administration spokesmen 
would have us believe that the shipments 
to Eastern Europe and to the Soviet 
Union are in the form of “peaceful 
goods.” It should be clear that it is im- 
possible to define a good as peaceful“ or 
“nonstrategic.” 

But, in their attempt to stir up politi- 
cal propaganda for expanding East- 
West trade they couch the exchange in 
such terms as: delivery of a corn flake 
or a potato chip factory. 

Mr. Speaker, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the United States has never re- 
ceived a request or even an inquiry about 
a corn flake or potato chip factory. 
What we have received orders for, how- 
ever, are machine tools, ball bearings, 
chemical elements, and computers. 

The machine tools which are being ex- 
ported from the United States to the 
Soviet Union to supply the Fiat plant 
hy a particularly relevant example of 

8. 

The American public is asked to be- 
lieve that these machine tools will be 
used only to produce civilian automobiles. 
And yet, Mr. Speaker, is it not reasonable 
to assume that this plant could be con- 
verted on relatively short notice to the 
manufacture of heavy trucks, or other 
vehicles which have a military use? Is 
it unreasonable to assume that the new 
plant will enable the Soviets to convert 
some of their existing passenger car 
manufacturing capability into the pro- 
duction of vehicles for North Vietnam? 

Mr. Speaker, is it such an obscure 
truth that American policymakers can- 
not see the significant impact expanded 
East-West trade with long-term credits 
will have on the ability of the Soviet bloc 
to pursue its policy of fomenting and 
sustaining so-called wars of national lib- 
eration? 

The Communists understand this. 

Even Fidel Castro on the 15th of this 
month publicly acknowledged the sig- 
nificance of economic credits in the Com- 
munist’s program to overthrow Latin 
American governments. He said: 

Whoever helped those oligarchies (Latin 
American governments) who are fighting 
guerrillas is also helping to repress the revo- 
lution because the revolution is not only 
fought with arms but also with economic 
credits, (Emphasis added.) (Washington 
Post, p. 1, Mar. 15, 1967.) 


Mr. Speaker, the administration would 
maintain that the best way to deal with 
communism in various nations of the 
world is to build bridges of understand- 
ing to them. 

Is it not about time we required some 
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recipro@al bridgebuilding on their part? 
Some demonstration of their good faith? 
Some meaningful actions on their part 
that demonstrate that they are interested 
in peace? 

TRADE CAN BE BETTER WEAPON THAN BOMBING 

Mr. Speaker, the 90th Congress can- 
not afford to ignore the many ramifica- 
tions of increased trade with Commu- 
nist countries. It must certainly be ob- 
vious that trade with tne Soviet Union 
and the eastern satellite countries is 
clearly more advantageous to commu- 
nism’s goals than to those of the United 
States or the free world. 

Certainly, any student of past history 
knows that trade can at times be a more 
important weapon than bombing. Surely 
a strong case can be made for the prop- 
osition that the use of trade today in 
our dealings especially with the Soviet 
Union and her satellites could conceiv- 
ably have a more profound effect on the 
course of the Vietnam war than our re- 
liance on limited bombing has had so far. 

Can anyone doubt that the Soviet 
Union together with her Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites is the chief supplier and 
therefore the chief sustainer“ of the 
Communist prosecution of the war in 
Vietnam? 

Practically every American plane that 
has been shot down over North Viet- 
nam has fallen victim to Soviet-made 
and Soviet-supplied surface-to-air mis- 
siles or antiaircraft batteries; American 
planes have been tracked by Soviet ra- 
dar; American ground forces have been 
subjected to substantial casualties caused 
by Soviet and East European military 
equipment; and the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese regulars have been supplied 
in the south by trucks made in these 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, approximately 80 percent 
of the weapons and strategic materials 
of war have been supplied to the Com- 
munists in Vietnam not by the Red Chi- 
nese but by the Soviet Union and her 
East European satellites. 

Nor is Vietnam the only beneficiary of 
United States and free world trade with 
Communist countries. At long last, the 
President and the Secretary of Defense 
have admitted publicly what many of 
us in Congress have tried to elicit for 2 
and 3 and 4 years; namely, that the 
Soviet Union had not quit the arms race 
either in offensive or defensive strategic 
weapon systems. An anti, ballistic- 
missile system is being deployed in the 
Soviet Union today; work continues full 
pace on major offensive strategic systems. 

And make no mistake about it. Trade 
with Communist countries aids them in 
these efforts and permits them to con- 
centrate even more heavily on develop- 
ing weapons of war. 

Nonstrategic items supplied to the 
Soviet Union by the United States per- 
mits that Communist country to real- 
locate its manpower and resources to 
other pursuits. The simple process of 
producing toothbrushes is not as simple 
in the Soviet Union as it is in the United 
States. The cost to the Soviet Union of 
producing toothbrushes is at least three 
times the cost of producing the same 
items in our country. 

Mr. Speaker, trade is truly a weapon 
and there are those of us who feel 
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that the proper utilization of economic 
weapons such as trade in prosecuting 
the cold war could avert the eruption of 
hot wars such as that which is presently 
bogging us down in Vietnam. 

Who can say whether the proper utili- 
zation of the economic tools of war 5 
years ago and 4 years ago might have 
averted the necessity of sustained bomb- 
ing in North Vietnam? At the same 
time, who can deny it? 

Who would deny that if war must be 
waged, a naval quarantine of the prin- 
cipal ports that supply the enemy would 
in the long run reduce the casualties on 
both sides for the denial of logistics 
must necessarily reduce a nation’s ca- 
pacity to sustain the fighting. 

Mr. Speaker, East-West trade con- 
ceivably might be a useful tool in our 
repeated attempts to bring peace to the 
world. 

But let us, if we must use it, use it as 
a tool of peace and not as an expedient, 
one of whose byproducts is to permit the 
enemy to continue war. 

If trade we must, let us use it intelli- 
gently in pursuit of peace by at the very 
least demanding, and obtaining, mean- 
ingful concessions that will bring the 
world a step closer to peace. 

Let us demand of the Soviet Union 
and the eastern satellites that the price 
of trade is a clear demonstration that 
peace, not war, is their intention. Cer- 
tainly an acceptable demonstration of 
this intention would be elimination of 
their consistent role as the major sup- 
plier of the weapons of war to Commu- 
nist North Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, let Congress begin now. 

Let us put communism on notice, that 
in the words of Harry Truman whose 
“Truman Doctrine” is 20 years old this 
year: 

Totalitarian regimes imposed on free peo- 
ples, by direct or indirect aggression, under- 
mine the foundation of international peace 
and hence the security of the United 
States 


Let us tell communism this far and 
no further.“ 

Let us use trade as a first step in that 
more enlightened policy which some day, 
hopefully, will bring an end to the deceit 
and deception of the cold war. 

Let Congress put communism on notice 
that, in the words of House Concurrent 
Resolution 210, the United States shall: 


Only consider further expansions of trade, 
educational and cultural exchanges, and 
other related agreements with the Soviet 
Union and its East European satellites when 
there is demonstrable evidence that their 
actions and policies with regard to Vietnam 
have been redirected toward peace and an 
honorable settlement and when there is de- 
monstrable evidence that they have aban- 
doned their policy of support for so-called 
wars of National liberation. 


The letter to the President, referred to 
above, follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1967. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, PRESIDENT: Recent press reports 
indicate you have decided to forego present- 
ing a detailed report to Congress on the Viet- 
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nam war as originally pledged in your State 
of the Union message. 

I realize that the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense annually make de- 
tailed presentations to the Congress on 
these vital matters. May I respectfully sug- 
gest, however, that only the Commander-in- 
Chiéf can effectively dispel many of the con- 
fusions, frustrations and misconceptions that 
beset the American people with respect to 
the foreign policy of our country. 

In recent weeks and months I have had 
occasion to travel extensively throughout 
our country. In discussions on college cam- 
puses, with civic and business groups, with 
individuals and small discussion groups— 
invariably the discussion would turn to the 
overriding problem on the minds of all our 
citizens: Vietnam. 

It is a perplexing, frustrating and dis- 
heartening problem to all who contemplate 
it, and I know how heavily it must weigh on 
your own shoulders. 

Many of the questions which distress most 
Americans apparently have not been 
dispelled by the presentations of your Cabi- 
net officers. If I may, I would like to list 
several of the more important questions 
which have recurrently come up in my 
travels from one end of this country to the 
other. 

They fall into three main categories: 

1. the nature of our objectives in Vietnam 
both short-term and long-range; 

2. the prospects of attaining those objec- 
tives and the cost-effectiveness factors both 
in lives and resources of present methods 
versus possible alternative courses of action; 
and 

8. an accounting of what we have learned 
from Vietnam in relation to other possible 
Vietnams. . 


THE NATURE OF OUR OBJECTIVES 


In all candor, Mr. President, I think it 
must be stated that our objectives in Viet- 
nam have been cloudy. Both at home and 
abroad there is some feeling that inherent 
contradictions exist between announced ob- 
jectives for Vietnam and various peace pro- 
posals offered by spokesmen for the United 
States Government. For example, you have 
stated on numerous occasions that our goal 
is “achieving victory,” (December 31, 1965); 
that our objective is “to convince the Com- 
munists that we cannot be defeated by force 
of arms,” (January 28, 1965); that our coun- 
try's goal is “to help South Vietnam defend 
its independence,” (April 7, 1965). 

Certainly the American people and most 
of their representatives in Congress have 
demonstrated support of these stated goals. 
Yet, the terms of some peace offers outlined 
by official Government spokesmen seem to 
undermine these objectives. 

Permit me to illustrate: 

In Ambassador Goldberg’s speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 22, 1966, he suggested the phased 
withdrawal of all external forces from South 
Vietnam. This offer was later repeated—with 
some qualification—in the Manila Com- 
munique. 

In attempting to understand the meaning 
of the Goldberg speech, I wrote to Secretary 
of Defense McNamara. Assistant Secretary 
Townsend Hoopes responded for Secretary 
McNamara. He advised me that. . Viet 
Cong military units would be deactivated in 
any proposed withdrawal of external forces 
from South Vietnam.” But Secretary of 
State Rusk, shortly after your own November 
4th statement that the violence must “cease” 
in South Vietnam, apparently contradicted 
both your own statement and that of the De- 
fense Department. Making no mention of 
“deactivation” of the Viet Cong, Secretary 
Rusk simply said that . If the Northern 
elements go home, then we believe that the 
South Vietnamese can work these things out 
among themselves very quickly.” 

This, of course, did not appear to be true 
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either under Diem or prior to our basic shift 
from “advisors” to active combatants. 

Some very disturbing questions arise in 
connection with this apparent divergence of 
opinion among the State Department, the 
Defense Department and your own state- 
ments: 

“Tf deactivation is a requirement, who 
would deactivate the Viet Cong?” 

“How would such deactivation be en- 
forced?” 

“If they are not to be deactivated, is the 
government of South Vietnam and its army 
capable at this time of coping with the Viet 
Cong?“ 

“Would not such a plan —if agreed to dur- 
ing negotiations—leave the Viet Cong intact 
in South Vietnam? Would it not leave them 
free to carry on the fight after our with- 
drawal either immediately or at some later 
time of their own choosing? Wasn't this our 
experience after American withdrawal from 
Laos?” 

“What would be the publicly stated policy 
of our government concerning our own re- 
turn to Vietnam if such eventualities oc- 
curred at a future date?” 

The 1954 Geneva Agreements, supported by 
your Administration as a basis for peace, also 
raise serious questions. They provide, as en- 
forcement machinery, an International Con- 
trol Commission. Its membership provides 
for representation from an ally of the United 
States, a neutral power and a Communist na- 
tion—each with a veto power. Our exper- 
ience with the ICC overseeing the 1962 
Geneva Agreements on Laos should raise 
grave doubts about the effectiveness of such 
an arrangement. Our late Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, effectively 
denounced the use of the veto power with 
regard to Laos. 

The 1954 Agreements gave the ICC author- 
ity to supervise any general election to bring 
about the unification of the two Vietnams. 
In light of the ineffectiveness of the ICC 
throughout its history, can we reasonably ex- 
pect it to police violations of a peace agree- 
ment or to insure honest elections? 

Your own views on these critical questions 
would be of immeasurable assistance to the 
American people. 


THE PROSPECTS 


Our present bombing program in the North 
has been subject to serious question. So has 
the planned further escalation of American 
ground forces in the South. 

Official Government spokesmen from time 
to time have indicated that the bombing has 
not been very effective in reducing the in- 
filtration of men and materiel to the South. 
Questions have been raised about the ap- 
parent restrictions on bombing significant 
military targets—notably the airfield in and 
around Hanoi and the port of Haiphong. 

Still further questions are raised about the 
trade policies of the United States especially 
with regard to the war in Vietnam. I have 
been asked many times why our country 
refuses to use trade as a weapon or tool of 
war. Many Americans cannot understand 
our country’s stated intention to increase 
trade with the Soviet Union and its East 
European satellites. They cannot reconcile 
this intention with the known fact that 80% 
of the strategic war materials now being pro- 
vided the Communists in Vietnam come from 
these countries. 

I must confess that I, too, am perplexed 
by our past reluctance to escalate with the 
more humane weapon of trade before escalat- 
ing by means of bombing. We have certainly 
indicated our awareness that trade is an 
effective weapon by our cooperation with 
Britain's economic boycott of Rhodesia. 
Millions of Americans are wondering why 
the most powerful nation in the world can- 
not convince its allies—much less the Com- 
munist world—to stop trading with North 
Vietnam. 
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WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED FROM VIETNAM? 


Of overriding concern to me and many 
Americans is the question of what we have 
learned in Vietnam. What lessons have we 
drawn with regard to the future prevention 
of the Communists’ so-called “wars of na- 
tional liberation“? 

Both the past and the present masters of 
the Kremlin have made abundantly clear 
their intention to pursue and foment wars 
of “liberation” at an accelerated pace. 

So, for that matter, have the Red Chinese. 

The Tri-Continental Conference held in 
Havana in January of 1966 left no doubt of 
their intentions. Recent activities in Thai- 
land, for example, demonstrate the sincerity 
of their purpose. Our own growing involve- 
ment in Thailand—in a pattern grimly 
reminiscent of our experience in Vietnam— 
causes grave concern. 

Of prime importance, as we look to the 
future, is a clear enunciation of the policies 
your Administration is developing to prevent 
other Vietnams from erupting in Asia, in 
Africa and in Latin America. 

Of equal importance is a similar spelling 
out of the policies we are evolving to cope 
with such “wars of liberation,” should our 
preventative measures fail. 

Of overriding interest to the American 
people would be a declaration on your part 
of what different responses we are developing. 
They look at Vietnam and see a record of 
thousands of Americans killed, of tens of 
thousands wounded, and of an annual cost of 
more than $25 billion. They look at Thai- 
land and dread the prospects of a repeat per- 
formance. They need a clear and ringing 
declaration from the Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States that our country is in 
fact aware of these grim prospects and that 
we are developing different policies and 
different responses that will be less costly in 
lives or treasure and more effective in at- 
taining our country’s goals. 

Mr. President, the questions I have posed 
have really been posed by the American 
people in the cities and the towns and the 
rural communities of our nation. Our coun- 
try is a great country and our people a great 
people. They are willing to make whatever 
sacrifices are necessary in time of war to 
insure honorable success for their country’s 
cause. 

I pray that you, as our nation’s leader, will 
take them into your confidence and lay be- 
fore them a full and detailed report on the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

I sincerely believe that no greater respon- 
sibility faces the President of the United 
States than that of uniting the American 
people behind a foreign policy they can 
understand and support. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, lam 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Member of Congress. 


DESECRATION OF THE FLAG 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr.HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, through 
the years I have received numerous let- 
ters from veterans’ groups, patriotic or- 
ganizations, individuals, and civic as- 
sociations, expressing shock and dismay 
over the fact that it has never been a 
Federal crime to mutilate, desecrate, or 


defile the American flag. 
It certainly is shocking. I can under- 
stand their dismay. It is hard to believe 


that never, in the history of the Republic, 
have we acted to protect by Federal law 
the standard of our Nation, and the sym- 
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bol of our heritage of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 
We must correct this longstanding 


omission. Today, I have introduced a 


bill to amend the United States Code for 
that purpose. It makes this provision: 

Whoever publicly mutilates, defaces, de- 
files, defies, tramples upon, or casts con- 
tempt, either by word or act, upon any flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States, shall be punished by imprisonment 
of not more than one year and a fine of not 
more than $1,000. 


The merit of the legislation is so 
clearly evident that it should now be 
swiftly enacted. 


A PROPOSAL TO REORGANIZE THE 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been reliably informed that the organi- 
zation of the new Department of Trans- 
portation, which is contemplated to be 
announced on April 1 of this year, is 
likely to contain a proposal for the dis- 
membering, dismantling, denuding, and 
disemboweling of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Presently the Bureau carries out 
its responsibilities under the Federal 
Highway Administrator—redesignated as 
the Director of Public Roads by the 
Department of Transportation Act— 
through eight primary functional offices 
in the Washington headquarters of the 
Bureau and 11 regional offices and 51 
division offices. These offices provide the 
necessary coordinated planning, pro- 
graming, and actual carrying out of the 
Federal-aid highway construction—that 
is the interstate and the ABC programs— 
involving Federal participation. Like- 
wise, it now involves highway safety and 
highway beautification. 

Proposals under active consideration, 
according to the best information avail- 
able to me—and I believe this informa- 
tion to be reliable—apparently would 
leave only acquisition of right-of-way 
and actual engineering and highway lo- 
cations under the newly reorganized Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and the present 
functions of the other six primary func- 
tional offices of the Washington office of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, as presently 
organized, would be transferred to the 
Administrator of the new Federal High- 
way Administration, created by the De- 
partment of Transportation, which new 
Administrator will be Mr. Lowell Brid- 
well. In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this is 
a matter that this body should give seri- 
ous consideration to. Unfortunately this 
information was not available to me un- 
til just yesterday. 

The Congress is in the process of re- 
cessing for the Easter recess, but I feel 
it essential that this be called to the at- 
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tention of the House in the first instance. 
Also, I believe that concern about this 
matter should be called to the attention 
of Secretary Alan Boyd of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation prior to its being 
implemented on April 1, so that the Sec- 
retary and the executive branch cannot 
say that the Congress failed, or that any 
Member thereof, failed to call the atten- 
tion of the executive branch to what 
Congress intended as clearly stated in the 
act establishing the Department of 
Transportation and its legislative his- 
tory. 

Many of us testified on the Depart- 
ment of Transportation proposal when it 
was before the Subcommittee on Execu- 
tive and Legislative Reorganization of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. We clearly stated our concern 
about the fact that the Bureau of Public 
Roads could be adversely affected by the 
proposal to establish a Department of 
Transportation. We were assured that 
the language contained in the amend- 
ments to that act, placed there by the 
committee and on the floor of the House, 
at the urging of my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois, the Honorable JOHN 
KLuczxxskr, who is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Roads of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, as prohibitions 
written into the act, would clearly pre- 
vent what I understand is now going to 
be done by the executive branch despite 
the mandate of the Congress. 

This is contrary to the bipartisan testi- 
mony, in which I participated, calling 
for the retention of the Bureau and its 
functions. It is contrary to the debate 
on the floor of the House relating to this 
matter. It is contrary, in my opinion, 
to the sufficient and effective operation 
of that Bureau. 

Such dismantling will also destroy the 
long-established Federal-State partner 
relationship which has characterized the 
highway building program, and which 
has made it uniquely accepted and an 
effective effort in this Nation. It is 
probably the most unique, the most pop- 
ular, the best coordinated and the 
strongest Federal-State partnership 
effort of any of the programs of the 
Federal-State governments. 

I am deeply disturbed by this antici- 
pated development. I am today direct- 
ing a letter of protest, stated in the 
strongest possible terms, to Secretary 
Alan Boyd of the Department of Trans- 
portation, asking that the clearly ex- 
pressed congressional mandate be com- 
plied with and that the disemboweling 
of this Bureau be abandoned. 

The constant shakeup of this program 
started with the freezing last November 
of some $1.1 billion of the highway trust 
fund. Incidentally, that has been rein- 
stated to the tune of about $525 million, 
leaving still outstanding some $575 mil- 
lion not yet reinstated. Now there is the 
dismantling of the Bureau itself, which 
can only do immeasurable harm to the 
highway construction program in the 
United States. 

The Interstate and Defense Highway 
program and the ABC stepped-up pro- 
gram were enacted some 11 years ago, in 
1956, but only this year are these pro- 
grams reaching peak effectiveness, with 
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a proposed program of $3.4 billion for the 
Interstate System and $1 billion for the 
ABC System. 

It is just reaching its peak of effective- 
ness this year—or, it was, until the ex- 
ecutive branch started manipulating the 
fund for economic planning and now is 
considering denuding the Bureau under 
reorganizational proposals. 

Such action, in my opinion, will only 
end up in adversely affecting the pro- 
gram, increasing the costs of administra- 
tion and construction, diffusing author- 
ity, and adding to the redtape which is 
already a heavy burden on the State au- 
thorities which have the duty of im- 
plementing this program. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that the 
administration will abandon this poorly 
conceived plan and will permit the Bu- 
reau at long last to go ahead to do the 
job we established it to do, for which 
we have provided funds, so that it can 
accomplish the objectives and continue 
to function as it has so effectively for so 
many years with its present authority, as 
Congress intended. 

The Department of Transportation 
Act specifically provides that the Bureau 
shall be retained in its present form. De- 
spite this, these proposals are not only 
under consideration, but I understand a 
major shakeup of the Bureau will be put 
into effect April 1. Politics in this 
agency has been kept to a minimum un- 
der its present setup, but in my opinion 
the door will be opened, if it has not al- 
ready been opened, for economic manip- 
ulation and it will be open to political 
manipulation in the future if the con- 
templated reorganization is carried out. 

I add after my remarks and for the 
benefit of the Members of this body a 
copy of my letter to Secretary Alan Boyd, 
setting out, verbatim, the testimony in 
the record of the debate on the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act, the appro- 
priate sections of the law which clearly 
indicate the intent of the Congress of the 
United States that the Bureau of Public 
Roads should remain the effective agency 
it has been, and should not be, as is 
being threatened, dismembered, disman- 
tled, denuded, and disemboweled. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER, I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I had an 
inquiry—and I have sent it over to the 
Bureau of Public Roads—from the head 
of the Department of Highways of the 
State of Virginia which is concerned 
about the cutback in Government funds 
for interstate highways, indicating it has 
disrupted the highway program of the 
State of Virginia. I wonder if the Com- 
mittee on Public Works is trying to re- 
store these funds and if the gentleman 
from Florida can tell me just what the 
status is as of this time. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, some few weeks 
ago, joint House and Senate committee 
hearings were held—and this is the first 
time such hearings have been held dur- 
ing the 13 years that I have been a mem- 
ber of this committee—which I think, 
best evidences the concern on both 
Houses of the Congress and on both sides 
of the aisle, of the adverse effect of this 
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cutback of $1.1 billion, which was im- 
posed in November of last year without 
notice to the States and the Congress, 
and at a time when the Congress was not 
in session. As a result of those 2-day 
hearings, although they were cut off 
contrary to our wishes, and without the 
opposing witnesses having an opportu- 
nity to be adequately heard, there were 
certain assurances given by the admin- 
istration that there would be certain re- 
instatements made. At that time it was 
testified to that there would be $175 mil- 
lion of the $1.1 billion cutback rein- 
stated. An order went out to that effect 
on that date. Unfortunately, it was lim- 
ited to right-of-way acquisition and pre- 
liminary engineering. 

Subsequently, just Friday of last week, 
as a result of a conference held the night. 
before at the White House by the Presi- 
dent with a number of Members of Con- 
gress, myself included, it was determined 
to reinstate an additional amount of this 
$1.1 billion cutback; namely, $350 mil- 
lion, without strings attached. 

Subsequently, just yesterday, it was 
further announced that the strings re- 
stricting expenditures solely for right- 
of-way and preliminary engineering from 
the $175 million previously released 
would be removed. That means, there- 
fore, there has been a reinstatement of 
some $525 million of the $1.1 million cut- 
back in obligational authority for fiscal 
year 1967. However, there still remains 
frozen $575 million in allocations that 
ordinarily could be made available for 
State obligation during this fiscal year. 
I might add that of this $575 million, it 
is expected the States could obligate $375 
million, if they were permitted to do so, 
and the estimated highway trust fund 
receipts could finance the entire $575 
million. 

So there is a substantial portion of 
that allocation still in the deep freeze 
and withheld for economic manipula- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. I would be glad to yield 
further to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman this: Is this beautifica- 
tion program involved in the freezing of 
the remaining funds? I notice just in 
driving from my home to the Hill that a 
considerable amount of shrubbery is be- 
ing planted, and I just wondered if that 
in any way is involved. 

Mr. CRAMER. The beautification 
program is not involved in the freeze, al- 
though in this weather a lot of the 
shrubbery is freezing and dying which 
has been planted and paid for by the tax- 
payers, I will say to the gentleman. But 
the beautification program is going for- 
ward to the tune of some $80 million, 
for the three-part program this fiscal 
year. 

The administration has recommended 
a 10-year program of some $300 million 
per year which to me is totally inconsist- 
ent in the setting of proper priorities 
when they still have to cut back highway 
construction because of lack of money, 
but are asking for a substantially stepped 
up beautification program at the same 
time. My argument has been, and my 


difference has been, that they are not 
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properly setting priorities. Highway 
construction should come first. 

The administration has proposed for 
next year, the year thereafter, and the 
year following that, 2 and later 1 
percent of the automobile excise taxes be 
earmarked for beauty and safety in a 
separate trust fund, with the adminis- 
tration having complete authority as to 
how that $400 million would be spent, 
either for safety or for beauty, or which 
should have priority. A concept with 
which I do not agree as to the breadth 
of the authority of the administration. 
Secondly, I think it is setting improper 
priorities. Priority should first be given 
to construction, particularly under the 
trust fund system. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr.SCOTT. Would the gentleman not 
concur in my opinion that if systems of 
priorities are to be established even be- 
yond the highway program, and if the 
President has a desire to balance the 
budget, that perhaps cuts could be made 
in the poverty program and such other 
programs rather than in the interstate 
highway program? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is what bothers 
me, where they are asking for a proposed 
25-percent increase in the poverty pro- 
gram, for starting new programs such 
as demonstration cities and for other 
new programs such as the Teacher 
Corps—that all these must go forward 
because they are part of the Great So- 
ciety program. But there is no drive 
even to go forward with the presently 
authorized highway program. And there 
is no drive to try to finance the deficit 
we know is going to exist in the highway 
trust fund to the tune of about $5 bil- 
lion between now and the presently ex- 
pected terminal date of the Interstate 
Highway System in 1972. That is the 
present financing will fall short about 
$5 billion to finance that system and to 
continue the ABC program approxi- 
mately at the present level. The admin- 
istration evidently has little interest in 
financing that. 

That is my objection, the same as it is 
the objection of the gentleman, I am 


sure. 

We think the administration should 
set the proper priorities. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I just want to commend the gentle- 
man for bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the House. I think the Mem- 
bers of the House are well aware of the 
fact that the gentleman in the well has 
a great expertise in this field. I believe 
what he has brought to our attention to- 
day is of great importance, and ex- 

helpful to the House as we come 
to the great highway program, and the 
highway trust funds, and as to what we 
should do in the future in relation to the 
highway systems of this great country. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 
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I might say that of course my other 
basic concern has been that this trust 
fund was set up supposedly inviolate with 
highway users money going into the trust 
fund, as Congress had specifically in- 
tended, and that it would be paid out on 
the level of income on an annual basis. 
The fact that by executive action this 
money could be drained off, this fund 
could be raided for other purposes, is 
most disturbing to me, and I believe con- 
trary to the intent of the Congress. As 
substantiation of my charge, I insert 
after the letter to Boyd a memorandum 
from Lowell Bridwell, Federal Highway 
Administrator, to Bureau heads advising 
of the commencement of this shakeup 
as of April 1, 1967, shifting regional en- 
gineers from the Bureau of Public Roads 
to primary responsibility instead of to 
Bridwell, Federal Highway Administra- 
tor. 

A copy of my letter to Alan S. Boyd, 
Secretary of Transportation, follows: 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., March 23, 1967. 
Hon, ALAN S. BOYD, 
Secretary of Transportation, 
Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Borp: It is my understanding 
that the President of the United States in- 
tends for the Department of Transportation 
Act to become effective on April 1, 1967, and 
for the new Department of Transportation 
to be established on that date. In connection 
with the establishment of the Department 
and its organization, I have heard highly 
disturbing rumors that the Bureau of Public 
Roads is, for all practical purposes, to be 
reorganized out of existence. I trust that 
these rumors are not true and that the 
Bureau will be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and continue to op- 
erate with substantially its present organiza- 
tion, functions, responsibilities, and author- 
ity. 

The Bureau of Public Roads now carries 
out its responsibilities under the direction 
of a Federal Highway Administrator (who is 
redesignated as the Director of Public Roads 
when this office is transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation) through eight pri- 
mary functional offices in the Washington 
headquarters of the Bureau and eleven re- 
gional offices and 51 division offices within 
the United States, its possessions and ter- 
ritories. It is rumored that of the eight 
primary functional offices in the Washington 
headquarters only two, the Office of Engi- 
neering and the Office of Right-of-Way and 
Location, will remain under the direction and 
supervision of the Director of Public Roads, 
and that the functions and personnel of the 
remaining six offices, which include the 
Office of Audits and Investigations, the Office 
of Administration, the Office of Planning, 
the Office of Highway Safety, the Office of the 
General Counsel, and the Office of Research 
and Development, will either be transferred 
out of the Bureau of Public Roads or will 
report to and be under the supervision and 
direction of members of the staff of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration, which is a new position created 
by the Department of Transportation Act. 

It is further rumored that the regional 
and division offices of the Bureau will no 
longer report and be responsible to and be 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Public Roads (which position re- 
places the present head of the Bureau) 
but that these field offices, which carry out 
the essential functions of the Bureau in its 
relationship with the State highway depart- 
ments in implementation of the Federal-aid 
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highway laws, will report to and be under the 
direct supervision of the Administrator of 
the newly created Federal Highway Admin- 
istration or members of his staff. 

If such a reorganization of the Bureau of 
Public Roads should be effected, Public Roads 
and its Director would be unable to carry 
out the primary functions now being per- 
formed by the Bureau of Public Roads, and, 
in my opinion, would be completely con- 
trary to the express language contained in 
section 3(f) (4) of the Department of Trans- 
portation Act and the intention of the Con- 
gress to preserve the present functions of the 
Bureau of Public Roads under the Director of 
Public Roads. 

Section 3(f) (4) provides as follows: 

“The Office of Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator, created by section 308 of title 23, 
United States Code, is hereby transferred 
to and continued within the Department 
under the title Director of Public Roads. 
The Director shall be the operating head of 
The Bureau of Public Roads, or any other 
agency created within the Department to 
carry out the primary functions carried out 
immediately before the effective date of this 
Act by the Bureau of Public Roads.” (Em- 
phasis added.) 

This provision was incorporated in the 
House bill by an amendment offered on the 
House Floor by the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Roads, the Honorable John 
C. Kluczynski. During the House debate 
on this amendment, and others offered at the 
same time by Chairman Kluczynski, I ex- 
pressed the purpose of the amendment as 
follows: 

“They conform to what I think are neces- 
sary amendments relating to this new De- 
partment preserving the Bureau of Public 
Roads and its functions as it presently exists 
to the extent possible.” 

Senator Harris, in referring to a similar 
provision contained in the bill reported by 
the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, stated during debate on the bill in the 
Senate: 

“My third objection, voiced on the floor 
of the Senate last April, was to the Bureau 
of Public Roads losing its identity in the new 
Department and the possibility that highway 
funds might be diverted for nonhighway 
programs. This objection, too, has been 
taken care of in the bill reported by our 
committee, * * *” 

Section 3(f)(4) carries out the concept 
urged by the distinguished Chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Works, the 
Honorable George H. Fallon, when he testi- 
fied before the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Among other things, 
Chairman Fallon said: 

“Throughout the entire existence of our 
great Federal-aid highway program the 
Bureau of Public Roads has worked closely 
with the State highway departments. Over 
the years, there has been a most effective 
cooperation on a State and Federal relation- 
ship within this great highway program. It 
is my hope and desire that this cooperation 
between the several States and the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads will continue. Thus 
I strongly recommend, if and when legisla- 
tion is reported by this subcommittee, that 
proper emphasis will be given under the bill 
to the position of the Bureau of Public Roads 
so that they may maintain this much-needed 
independence of operation in their relation- 
ship with the States in the full-scale de- 
velopment of our highway program.” 

“May I reiterate my earnest desire that 
the position of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads may be maintained tn its transfer to 
this Department of Transportation * * *” 

In response to a question by Mr. Erlenborn, 
as to whether the point being made by Chair- 
man Fallon was that he believed the Bureau 
of Public Roads should, though merged into 
the new Department, maintain an independ- 
ence, Chairman Fallon replied: 
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“It should be independent so that the 
relationship between the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State highway officials remain 
in the same position that they have been 
over the years, and the relationship not be 
diluted in any way.” 

Many Members of Congress were concerned 
over the possibility of some future attempt 
to downgrade the responsibilities and func- 
tions of the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
section 3(f) (4) was put into the law to pre- 
vent this very thing from occurring. This 
section requires that the Director shall be 
the operating head of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, or any other agency created within 
the Department to carry out the primary 
functions carried out immediately before 
the effective date of this Act by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Obviously, the intended 
purpose of the amendment, as stated in the 
record, would be violated if the Director of 
Public Roads is not the operating head of 
the organizational units within the new 
Department which carry out the primary 
functions now being carried out by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. The rumored dis- 
persion of the functions now carried out by 
six primary functional offices of the Bureau 
among other organizational units within the 
Federal Highway Administration, which will 
not be under the Director of Public Roads, 
and the rumored removal of the authority 
and responsibility of the Director of Public 
Roads for the operation of the regional and 
divisional offices of the Bureau are clearly 
contrary to this provision of the Act. 

The intention of the Congress that the role 
of the Bureau of Public Roads not be down- 
graded by its merger into the Department of 
Transportation, but rather that its responsi- 
bilities and functions be preserved, and be 
given even greater recognition, is further 
evidenced by the provision of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act which increases 
the salary of the operating head of the 
Bureau of Public Roads (Director of Public 
Roads) from Federal Executive Salary Level 
V to Level IV. 

My concern at this stage is based solely 
upon rumors, but since the planned date of 
April 1 for creation of the new Department 
of Transportation is during the period that 
Congress will be in Easter Recess, I felt it 
important that you have my views on this 
matte> in the event such a plan of organi- 
zation should be considered. 

I will appreciate being advised as to your 
plans, when they are formulated, for the 
organization of Public Roads and the organi- 
zational relationship that Public Roads will 
have to other units within the Department 
of Transportation. I also wish to be advised 
as to how, and by whom, all the primary 
functions now being performed by the 
Bureau, through its Washington and field 
offices, will be carried out after creation of 
the Department of Transportation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION, FEDERAL HIGHWAY AD- 
MINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1967. 
Memorandum to: Mr. Ernest G. Cox, Dr. 
William Haddon, Jr., Mr. Francis C. 
Turner, s/ Lowell Bridwell. 
From: Federal Highway Administrator—Des- 
ignate. 
Subject: Interim Assignments of Field Of- 
ficials. 

Under the unified field organization struc- 
ture that we plan to establish, Regional Fed- 
eral Highway Administrators will be respon- 
sible for the Federal-aid and other highway 
programs, the State and other safety pro- 
grams of the National Highway Safety Bu- 
reau(s), and the motor carrier safety pro- 
gram, with field services to be provided from 
within the regional administrations. 
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Initially, the existing regional offices of 
the Bureau of Public Roads will provide ad- 
ministrative and clerical support services for 
the Federal Highway Administration field 
organization. Field motor carrier safety and 
Safety Bureau personnel will be transferred 
to these offices as circumstances dictate. 

Accordingly, the present Regional Engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Public Roads, named 
below, are designated interim Regional Fed- 
eral Highway Administrators effective April 
1, 1967. The interim Regional Administra- 
tors will be directly responsible to the Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator, but in their 
daily operations will deal with appropriate 
offices of the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Public Roads, the Of- 
fice of Motor Carrier Safety, and the Safety 
Bureau (s). 

John A. Swanson, Region 1, Delmar, New 
York. 

August 
Maryland. 

Harry E. Stark, Region 3, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Frederick B. Farrell, Region 4, Homewood, 
Illinois. 

Ralph M. Phillips, Region 5, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

A. Clason Taylor, Region 6, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Sheridan E. Farin, Region 7, San Francisco, 
California. 

Baird M. French, Region 8, Portland, 


Schofer, Region 2, Hagerstown, 


Oregon. 

Charles D. Beach, Region 9, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Wiliam J. Niemi, Region 10, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

The above assignments carry the authority 
and responsibility necessary for performance 
of all functions relating thereto, 


MUSKINGUM COUNTY SHOWS 
THE WAY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. AsHBROOK] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
own 17th Ohio District we have a good 
example of the type of forward-looking 
program which can be instituted by peo- 
ple at the local level. Muskingum Coun- 
ty has established what must clearly be 
considered one of the pioneer juvenile 
detention centers in Ohio. It is all the 
more significant when it is understood 
that this county has less than 100,000 
population. 

It has long been felt that only metro- 
politan areas should provide separate 
juvenile facilities. Unfortunately, this 
myth is observed in most small and 
medium-sized counties. Consequently, 
many of our youthful offenders are 
housed in county jails or inadequate fa- 
cilities which are a cancer on our society. 

Judge Holland Gary, probate and 
juvenile judge for Muskingum County, 
has shown real vision in his efforts in this 
important field. He was the catalyst for 
affirmative local action which resulted 
in a juvenile center which is now visited 
by officials from throughout Midwestern 
States to get “know-how” on establishing 
projects of this type in their own areas. 

The President in his special message on 
crime, February 6, 1967, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

So long as perfunctory, mass-production 
methods prevail in many lower courts, so 
long as scandalous conditions exist in many 
jails—where, in 1965, 100,000 children were 
held in adult jails, and where attempts to 
rehabilitate are almost nonexistent—we can- 
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not achieve full public confidence in the 
system of criminal justice. 

What is required of that system is a pro- 
found self-analysis, the willingness to 
change, and a massive effort to: 

Improve the caliber and training of law 
enforcement, judicial and correctons officials. 

Strengthen the capability of police to 
detect crimes and apprehend those who 
commit them. 

Extend the range and quality of treatment 
services. 

Make full use of advanced scientific 
methods in the courtroom, to reduce frus- 
trating and unfair delays and to make ayail- 
able to the sentencing judge all necessary 
information about the defendant. 

Provide better counsel for juveniles and 
for adults who cannot afford to provide their 
own. 

Improve communication and understand- 
ing between law enforcement authorities and 
the urban poor. 


Judge Gary’s position was very simple: 
“A small county can have its own deten- 
tion home,” he stated. He has now been 
bringing this message to others who are 
working in this same field. Recently, he 
spoke to the West Virginia Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. I am including 
with these remarks an article by Judge 
Gary which appeared in the winter issue 
of Juvenile Court Judges Journal. 

It is indeed an honor to be associated 
with men like Judge Gary and to repre- 
sent an area which just plain does not 
wait to have things happen but takes 
those significant first steps on its own. 
Muskingum County now has a model 
juvenile detention center and the people 
of this area are justly proud of what they 
have accomplished. The article follows: 
SMALL Counties CAN HAVE DETENTION HOMES 


(By Holland M. Gary, judge, juvenile court, 
Zanesville, Chio) 


In a recent news story, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Chief of the FBI, stated that the nation’s 
crime rate had increased 46 per cent during 
the past five years, and that persons under 
18 made up 21 per cent of the total arrests. 
The increase from 1964 to 1965 amounted to 
six per cent on the national level. 

In contrast to these figures, the 1965 re- 
port of the Muskingum County Juvenile 
Court showed a decrease in delinquency com- 
plaints of 14 per cent from the number re- 
ported in 1964. A further check of the fig- 
ures for the first six months of 1966 showed 
that a further decrease of five per cent from 
1965 filings had taken place. Although we 
in Muskingum County do not make any 
claim of eradicating juvenile delinquency or 
even being completely successful with the 
cases coming before the Court, we do believe 
that the program instituted by the Court 
during the past five years has made a start 
in checking the rise in delinquency which 
has been occurring since World War II. The 
central feature of this program is the Juve- 
nile Court Center, which provides both fa- 
cilities for the court and probation staff, and 
for the detention of children who must be 
held pending a hearing or a placement. Our 
county population is 80,000. 

In 1961, at my invitation, a group of out- 
standing citizens in our county formed the 
Citizens Advisory Council to the Juvenile 
Court. After several months of investigation 
and study, including visits to many other 
juvenile court centers, it was determined 
that our county needed a center, and could 
afford to build and operate it. At our re- 
quest the County Commissioners placed on 
the ballot a one mil levy on real estate, which 
would raise about $200,000.00 in a single year. 
At the same time, the Commissioners on their 
own initiative, placed a % mil operating levy 
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for five years on the ballot, designating it for 
operation of the County Home, Childrens 
Home, and Juvenile Detention Home. 

As time for the election approached, the 
Advisory Council swung into action. A 
speakers committee of about 20, including 
some court staff, was available to present the 
ease for the levy to various organizations. 
Nearly all the clubs and associations in the 
county were reached, and many of them 
adopted a resolution in support of the levy. 
A brief playlet was written by the wife of a 
prominent physician, and three different 
casts were prepared to give it wherever they 
could get an invitation. Shortly before the 
election it was presented twice on television. 
During the last week of the campaign, a leaf- 
let showing the need for the facility was dis- 
tributed throughout the county by the Fed- 
eration of Child Conservation Leagues, 
through the cooperation of their various 
members. Since our existing detention 
home was in rather poor condition, an open 
house was scheduled to show the citizens the 
need for a new building. Needless to say, 
the campaign was successful, and both the 
capital levy and the operating levy were 
passed by a sizeable majority. Our first ob- 
stacle had been successfully cleared. 

After considerable deliberation, a site was 
chosen and an architect engaged. The 
architect and I worked together in planning 
a buillding that would meet the needs of the 
court. A preliminary drawing was sub- 
mitted to the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, and their consultant on deten- 
tion, Mr. Sherwood Norman, made a number 
of suggestions, most of which were incor- 
porated in the final plans. The construction 
of the building took nearly a year, and fi- 
nally, in July, 1963, the Court and staff 
moved into the Center, and on July 14, a 
dedication ceremony was held, with Judge 
Clayton Rose of Columbus, then President of 
the NCJCJ, giving the dedicatory address. 
We were ready to begin using the building. 

The building itself is divided into two 
wings, one for the court and staff, and the 
other for detention. The detention wing 
contains fourteen individual sleeping rooms, 
five for girls and nine for boys. Each room 
has its own toilet facilities, so that it is not 
necessary for the child to leave the room at 
night. A shower is located in each area, and 
the children are supervised while taking 
showers. A large day room is located be- 
tween the two sleeping wings. This room 
serves as a school room, recreation room, 
dining room, and assembly room. A separate 
toilet off this room serves the children’s 
needs during the daytime and it is not neces- 
sary for them to go to their sleeping rooms 
except at night. An outdoor play area is 
large enough for a basketball court, volley- 
ball, and badminton and is used for several 
hours each day as the weather permits. A 
two room apartment is available for the su- 
perintendent and matron, and the kitchen 
has a serving window from which the chil- 
dren get their meals, cafeteria style. A small 
laundry room, with washer and dryer, is ade- 
quate to take care of linens and clothes, 
which are provided by the Center while the 
children are in detention. A large supply 
room is available for clothes, craft supplies, 
cleaning materials, school books, and other 
materials. 


In planning a detention home in a small 
county, it is necessary that the program 
be adopted to the expected population. Mr. 
John J. Downey, in an article in the Journal 
of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, stated that a county smaller than 
250,000 population could not operate a de- 
tention home. He estimated the annual 
cost of operation at $78,000.00. This is based 
upon full time, around the clock staffing. 
This type of staff, is not requirec in a small 
detention home, and we have operated our 
detention servics for the past three years 
at a cost of less than $30,000.00 per year. Our 
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staff consists of a superintendent and ma- 
tron, & married couple who live in the build- 
ing. A two way communication system, and 
an electronic signalling device enable them 
to check on the children at night. The 
children are in their rooms from 10 p.m. 
to 7 a.m., and no other staff is needed during 
the night. The matron also prepares and 
serves the meals, and the superintendent 
acts as custodian of the building, except for 
cleaning. A cleaning woman comes in three 
days a week to clean both the court and de- 
tention wings. 

During the day, the children are under 
the care of a recreation supervisor. We 
have three of these young men, working two 
shifts a day, from 7 am. to 3 p.m., and 2 
p.m. to 10 p.m. The schedule is worked out 
so that one of them is on duty at all times, 
seven days a week. While the supervisor 
gets the boys up, the matron arouses the 
girls, and they are all given sitting up ex- 
ercises before breakfast. 

At 8:30 a.m., five days a week, winter and 
summer, the school program begins. Our 
teacher, an employee of the court, is a grad- 
uate of Ohio University, and is qualified both 
as a teacher and as a social worker. Due 
to the small number of children in deten- 
tion at most times, he is able to give in- 
dividual attention to the children, and do 
considerable remedial work. In the morn- 
ings, the program is devoted to academic 
subjects, and following a period of physical 
education after lunch, the rest of the after- 
noon is used for arts and crafts. The teacher 
also gives psychological tests to the children, 
and writes up a report on each child before 
he appears in court. 

During the hour from 2 to 3 p.m., we have 
two supervisors on hand and this time is 
used for visiting by parents so that one su- 
pervisor can assist the visitation. 

After the teacher leaves at 4:30 p.m., the 
supervisor is in charge of recreation for the 
rest of the evening. We do have television, 
and permit the children to watch not more 
than two hours in the evening. The super- 
visor is responsible for getting the boys to 
bed, and the matron sees to the girls. 

In addition to this regular routine, we 
have several special programs. Three days 
a week, one of the County Health Nurses 
comes in and checks each child and, if neces- 
sary, recommends that a doctor see the child. 
On one occasion, the nurse discovered a con- 
dition which required an immediate opera- 
tion, and if this had not ben found, the 
child's life would have been endangered. 

On Sunday afternoons the Muskingum 
County Council of Churches sponsors wor- 
ship services for the children. These are put 
on by the member churches, usually a Youth 
Fellowship, and the experience is as valuable 
to those presenting it as to those who are 
in detention. 

On Saturday mornings the State Highway 
Patrol puts on a traffic safety school for juve- 
nile traffic offenders and the children in de- 
tention are also required to attend these ses- 
sions, since most of them are of driving age 
or soon will be. 

The court wing of our building contains 
the court room, chambers for the judge, an 
office for the director, five offices for proba- 
tion officers, of which four are now occupied 
and one used as a library. A clerical office, an 
admissions office, and a large lobby-reception 
room, together with public and staff rest- 
rooms complete the wing. The admissions 
Office, in addition to use for admitting chil- 
dren, is also used for medical examinations, 
visiting by parents, interviews by police and 
attorneys. 

Our probation staff, including the director, 
are all college graduates. We receive state 
supplementation on the salaries of two pro- 
bation officers, since we have expanded our 
staff by this much since the program went 
into effect in 1960. 

We are beginning a group therapy pro- 
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gram for selected boys and girls who are on 
probation. A local minister, who has had 
training in this field, will conduct the boys’ 
group, and one of our girls’ probation officers, 
who has also had special training, will be in 
charge of the girls group. Since these will be 
in the nature of pilot projects, we will have 
a control group of children who do not re- 
ceive group therapy, and will be able to com- 
pare the groups after a reasonable period of 
time in order to determine the effectiveness 
of the program. 

These are some of the programs we have 
used in our court. I do not claim that 
they are original, or that they are the best in 
the country. We have found, however, that 
they have assisted us in keeping delinquency 
within bounds. 

If people are made aware of the needs of 
children, they will nearly always respond 
even with the necessary votes to pass a levy 
or bond issue. It does take hard work, but 
the satisfaction you will receive will more 
than compensate for the effort. 


NATIONAL REDWOOD PARK AND 
SEASHORE 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing, in the House, 
my redwoods to the sea bill, to estab- 
lish a National Redwood Park and Sea- 
shore in California. 

Before doing so, I want to express my 
appreciation to colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle who have refrained from tak- 
ing a position on the Redwood Park issue 
or from introducing their own legislation, 
until such a time that my redwoods to 
the sea concept was in shape to present 
to the House. 

I am deeply honored that they did so. 
I appreciate their patience and confi- 
dence. All of us are rightfully con- 
cerned about what happens in our own 
districts, in relation to action taken by 
the House of Representatives. 

Members are well aware that a number 
of proposals offered to establish a Red- 
wood Park in the First District of Cali- 
fornia would radically alter the economic 
stability of the area. 

I am certain, Members are also aware, 
that I would never vote for any measure 
that would disrupt an economic entity 
or destroy jobs in their districts—and 
certainly not without prior and lengthy 
consultations and consideration of the 
views of the Members affected. We are 
charged as a body with providing for 
the common good. My redwoods to the 
sea concept does this by opening up a 
natural wonderland for recreation and 
preservation in the redwood region of 
California—and does so without infring- 
ing on the rights of those who live, work, 
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and build there in cooperation with their 
local, State and Federal Governments. 

All I seek for my people, all they seek 
from this Congress is a fair shake, in 
sharing in the decisions, which are to 
have a major impact on their lives. They 
do not, nor do I, reject the idea of a 
National Redwood Park. We are for it, 
and I hope this Congress will support a 
concept to establish one. 

We seek people-to-people relationships 
with our neighbors in foreign lands— 
hopeful that on this level misunder- 
standings will be replaced with confi- 
dence and a desire to cooperate for the 
common good. 

I see nothing strange in our own Gov- 
ernment employing these same measures 
with our own people here at home. In 
fact I urge that we do so, not only in 
respect to legislation concerning red- 
woods to the sea, but in all legislative 
matters which have a major impact on 
our way of life. 

Through most of my own youth and 
adult life, I have worked, lived, and 
flown extensively in and over the red- 
wood forest regions of California. I am 
at home on its trails, in its forest prod- 
ucts processing plants, its tree farms, and 
high above the majestic towers of trees 
which have for generations not only 
awed a nation but an entire world. 

To do harm to this region would be 
a denial of our way of life—a rejection 
of the beauty and faith ingrained in 
each man’s soul who has ever lived or 
worked in the shadow of this eternal 
creation. 

Thus, it is my conviction that the 
question we face is not only saving what 
we have but also using wisely the gift 
bestowed to us from nature’s bounty. 

That bounty still exists—inviolate in 
State parks and forest areas preserved 
by industry-State cooperation. It will 
continue to exist under my concept of 
redwoods to the sea. It will be ex- 
panded, by trails, recreation areas, sea- 
shore and beach facilities while at the 
same time preserving the economic sta- 
bility and jobs of those who have fought 
to keep it intact. 

Mistakes have been made in the past, 
on all sides. We will gain nothing, how- 
ever, by endlessly criticizing those who 
have erred in the past, for what we seek 
now is cooperation and good faith—and 
in my concept of redwoods to the sea 
this is precisely what we have in com- 
mitments and sincere promise. 

I have, in addition to my redwoods 
to the sea bill, a justification statement. 
It is my hope that it will be studied by 
all of you with the realization that this 
concept may well provide a break- 
through in the difficult Federal-State re- 
lationships which concern each of us in 
our legislative deliberations. Only re- 
cently the President, in conferring with 
the various Governors in the White 
House, expressed his confidence in a new 
era of understanding and cooperation in 
State and Federal relations. I applaud 
his stand and I am convinced we can 
implement it by our action on the red- 
wood issue. 

Now, if I may, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to spell out briefly what I am at- 
tempting to do in this Redwood National 
Park and Seashore bill. I consider it a 
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major attempt at compromise between 
the Sierra Club's 90,000-acre proposal 
and the administration’s 43,000-acre 
proposal, both of which are now before 
the Congress. 

My proposal would create a Redwood 
National Park and Seashore of 53,000 
acres which contain the very best fea- 
tures of the administration’s and the 
Sierra Club’s proposals. It suggests in- 
clusion of three State redwood parks 
which have the finest examples of ca- 
thedral-like redwood groves. It extends 
50 miles along major U.S. highways and 
contains nearly 40 miles of seashore. 

As of now, I consider it a compromise 
proposal which, necessarily, will have to 
be reached in the committees of the Con- 
gress. In its final version, I have high 
hopes and reason to believe that we will 
have substantial support from conserva- 
tion groups, once they fully realize the 
unlimited potential for park and sea- 
shores, unparalleled in the Nation. 

As it stands now, it protects local gov- 
ernment units from losing tax income, 
it would avoid loss of payrolls in an area 
that already is economically depressed, 
and it clearly separates the Redwood 
National Park and Seashore from other 
State redwood parks so they may com- 
plement each other rather than conflict. 

It would require Government acquisi- 
tion of 19,800 acres of private lands but 
at a cost much lower than the other pro- 
posals. It includes more than 8,000 acres 
of new virgin redwoods which were held 
for many years by timber products com- 
panies, some of which was recently pur- 
chased by the State. It also includes 
some 5,800 acres of Federal redwood 
lands and seashores, part of which is old 
growth. 

The major problem between the State 
of California and the Federal Govern- 
ment in this plan will be Federal acqui- 
sition of the present State park lands. 
Mr. Speaker, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of Federal lands in Cali- 
fornia, some of it relatively near the 
heavily populated areas of San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego, which 
the State would like to have for State 
park and open-space uses. My bill pro- 
poses that the Legislature of the State 
of California, the Governor, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Federal 
administration, work out a fair exchange 
of Federal lands so that both the Cali- 
fornia State Park System and the Na- 
tional Park System will be enhanced by 
a land exchange that will create a Red- 
wood National Park and Seashore, the 
Kings Range Conservation Area and Sea- 
shore, and complete the acquisition of 
Point Reyes National Seashore. 

I sincerely hope that my colleagues in 
this House will help to create a proper 
and livable park in my district. Today, 
I am presenting the compromise lan- 
guage which I sincerely believe can be 
the legislative vehicle for creating a Red- 
wood National Park and Seashore of 
which the Congress and the Nation can 
be proud, and the world can enjoy. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF CONGRESS- 

MAN DON CLAUSEN’S REDWOODS TO THE SEA 

PROPOSAL 

Following is a section by section analysis 
of my proposed legislation to establish the 
Redwood National Park and Seashore, the 
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King Range National Conservation Area, to 
provide for the development of Point Reyes 
National Seashore, and to provide economic 
assistance to local governmental bodies 
affected thereby. It is a combination of red- 
woods and seashores extending for nearly 50 
miles along the most existing scenery on 
either coast. It has been designed to in- 
clude the best features of the several differ- 
ent proposals for a Redwood National Park 
set forth by our nation’s leading conserva- 
tion organizations. Contained within the 
Redwood National Park and Seashore are 
about 53,000 acres of redwood forest land, 
beaches, and lagoons. 

My proposal also includes an exchange pro- 
vision for combining the 31,500 acres of 
scattered federal lands in the King Range 
area so that it can be managed by the De- 
partment of the Interior as a conservation 
area with recreation and multiple use objec- 
tives. 

Also included is the most important con- 
servation recommendation for the North 
Coast which is completion of the land acqui- 
sition and development of Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore. 

Sec. 1 sets forth the purpose of the bill as 
providing: (1) for the preservation in fed- 
eral ownership of some of the superlative 
stands of redwoods which are now in state 
and private ownership (2) for increased pub- 
lic recreation at certain undeveloped areas 
along the California Coast; and (3) methods 
to assist local economies in making the tran- 
sition from a resource manufacturing econ- 
omy to a service economy. 

Sec. 101(a) authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish a 50-mile long Red- 
wood National Park and Seashore in Cali- 
fornia to include five of the existing state 
parks: Jedediah Smith Redwood State Park; 
Del Norte Coast Redwood State Park; Prairie 
Creek Redwood State Park; Dry Lagoon State 
Park and Patrick’s Point State Park, along 
with connecting corridors and adjacent areas 
now in federal and private ownership. 

Sec, 101(b) through 101(d) include the 
legal description of the federal, state and 
private lands proposed for inclusion in the 
Redwood National Park and Seashore. In- 
cluded are about 42 miles of beaches, bluffs 
and seacoast and many miles of rivers, creeks 
and trails. The park boundary extends out 
to sea for one mile in order to include the 
hundreds of off shore rocks and islands. 

Sec. 102 directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to administer the Redwood National 
Park and Seashore in accordance with estab- 
lished basic national park purposes. 

Excepted from the lands authorized to be 
acquired are existing roads that are vital to 
land management in the region. There are 
private lands adjoining the park boundaries 
for many miles and the only access routes are 
from roads within the park. Access is essen- 
tial for the protection and management of 
these areas. Some of these roads are identi- 
fied in the bill and some are not. 

Sec. 103 provides for the Secretary of the 
Interior to make an investigation and recom- 
mendation to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Congress prior to June 
30, 1968 on the location of the tallest red- 
wood trees so that this Congress can take 
final action. 

During the past three years, three redwood 
trees in different areas have been announced 
by authorities to be the tallest trees in the 
world. Certain writers and researchers in the 
last six months have announced that still 
taller trees have been found but their meas- 
urement has not been certified. Until re- 
cently I had planned to include in my park 
proposal the same tall tree area and access 
corridor that was included in the Adminis- 
tration’s bill of last year. It is the area that 
was announced as containing the tallest trees 
in the world by the famed and authoritative 
National Geographic Society. However, since 
the National Geographic Society's announce- 
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ment two other areas have been reported as 
having taller trees. The eight miles of road 
and corridor up Redwood Creek have been 
reported to be extremely costly to maintain, 
construct, reconstruct, and to purchase, It 
has been reported that a more practical 
right-of-way from the standpoint of con- 
struction cost and scenic beauty could be 
designed using the existing Bald Hills Road. 
Consequently, Section 103 would provide for 
the Secretary of the Interior to make an in- 
vestigation to determine the location and 
park-like quality of the tallest redwood trees 
and to determine the most feasible access 
route best suited to provide for public en- 
joyment and protection of the tall trees. 

Section 103 sets up the criteria that the 
Secretary of the Interior would use in mak- 
ing a recommendation. He would consider: 
the tax base, the economy, the sustained- 
yield capacity of the timber land; alternate 
methods of land acquisition including ex- 
change and easements; park-like quality of 
the area and the feasibility and cost of mak- 
ing the tallest trees a unit of the Redwood 
National Park and Seashore. The Secretary 
may recommend that the tall trees be desig- 
nated as a National Monument. 

Title II provides for the establishment of 
the King Range National Conservation Area 
on the Southern Coast of Humboldt County. 
This area would be devoted to multiple rec- 
reational and commercial uses and would 
permit maximum yield of natural resources. 
The objective is to provide for the consolida- 
tion, by exchange, of the 31,500 acres of scat- 
tered federal lands so they can be managed 
for multiple use. 

The legislation to provide for the estab- 
lishment and multiple use management of 
the King Range National Conservation Area 
was originally introduced by my predecessor 
in Congress, Congressman Clem Miller. He 
worked closely with local people ,the county 
government and the Department of the In- 
terior officials to formulate his proposal. I 
have continued to try to improve the pro- 
posal so it could be included in this regional 
bill. The language is essentially the same 
as that contained in H.R. 6489 of the 88th 
Congress. The Department of the Interior 
recommended enactment of H.R. 6489 with 
certain amendments, some of which I have 
incorporated. 

Secretary Udall said the following about 
the King Range country and the proposal as 
introduced in the 88th Congress: 

“Two key features of the King Range coun- 
try are its inaccessibility and rugged terrain. 
This area is the westernmost bulge of the 
California coast. The highways all swing 
inland to bypass the Pacific coast’s most pre- 
cipitous stretch of shoreline. This remote 
and slow-paced country has been called Cali- 
fornia’s “unknown coast” because nowhere 
else in California does so much roadless, 
inaccessible coast face the Pacific. Kings 
Peak, the most prominent feature of the 
range, rises to more than 4,000 feet only three 
miles from the ocean. 

“With the exception of Shelter Cove, most 
of the ocean frontage is rough or precipitous 
terrain. Approximately five miles of the 
ocean frontage are in Federal ownership. 
There are very few roads and most of those 
that do exist are suitable for use only by 
four-wheel drive vehicles. Much of the study 
and investigation area inland is likewise 
steep and rough terrain. 

“In addition to lack of access, proper man- 
agement of public lands in this area is com- 
plicated by the land ownership pattern. 
There are more than a hundred separate 
parcels of public land checkerboarded and 
otherwise intermingled among private hold- 
ings. Also, small parcels of private lands are 
isolated within the public holdings. This 
intermingled ownership obviously does not 
make for efficient management by either the 
private or public managers. It particularly 
discourages soil and water conservation in- 
vestment. 
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“Much of the logged-over forest land, and 
rangeland also, is badly eroded or covered 
with brush. Reforestation and revegetation 
are urgently needed. There are 3,500 acres of 
nonstocked timberland alone. One of the 
important features of this bill is the encour- 
agement of reforestation on public lands. 

“The King Range also includes a scenic 
and other outdoor recreation resources of a 
high order. There are spectacular stretches 
of seashore, including beautiful remote 
beaches and coves, magnificent stands of 
virgin Douglas fir, as well as sugar pine, 
spruce, madrone, bay and redwood. There is 
abundant wildlife, including deer and other 
species of game of interest to sportsmen. 

“The King Range country also embraces a 
numter of fine private sheep ranches. The 
grazing value assigned to the public lands 
in the area is an estimated 1,000 AUMs. 
Leased lands have a rated capacity of about 
900 AUMs. There is a great potential to in- 
crease grazing capacity. The predominant 
commercial timber in the area is Douglas fir. 
The area’s timber resources are estimated to 
include 240 million board feet of merchant- 
able size. Total potential yearly production 
of forest products, based on reasonably full 
stocking, full use of the presently unstocked 
timberland and a 100-year rotation, is esti- 
mated to be about 514 million board feet a 
year.” 

Under Sec. 201 of Title II of the bill, the 
Secretary of the Interior, after compliance 
with certain requirements, is directed to es- 
tablish the King Range National Conserva- 
tion Area, containing not more than 31,500 
acres of public lands. Further, the Secre- 
tary is directed to consolidate and manage 
the public lands in the area with the pur- 
pose of conserving and developing the lands 
and resources. Section 202(a) of the bill 
provides that the Secretary shall utilize and 
develop the resources to satisfy all legitimate 
requirements therefor without impairment 
of any resources, taking into consideration 
total requirements and total availability of 
resources, irrespective of ownership or loca- 
tion. This section also sets out a detailed 
statement of policy of management. Section 
203 provides for the survey and investigation 
of the area in order to prepare a program, 
and spells out what the program will include. 
Section 204 sets out the requirements which 
must be met before the area can be estab- 
lished. Section 205 sets a requirement for 
public hearings and authorizes various ac- 
tions which the Secretary is to take. 

Section 206 provides for the same sharing 
of receipts from the sale of timber as is pro- 
vided for national forest timber. 

Section 207 makes explicit that the Secre- 
tary may utilize any public-land manage- 
ment authority available to him to carry out 
the purposes of the bill, except as otherwise 
provided in the bill. Section 208 would 
terminate Executive Order No. 5237 of De- 
cember 10, 1929, which withdrew certain 
lands in the area, when the King Range Na- 
tional Conservation Area is established. Sec- 
tion 209 is a legal description of the survey 
and investigation area. 

Title III—is concerned with the Secre- 
tary’s authority to acquire and exchange land 
within the Redwood National Park and Sea- 
shore and the King Range Conservation Area. 

Sec. 301(a) authorizes the Secretary to 
acquire real and personal property necessary 
for the Redwood National Park and Sea- 
shore in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties 
in California. In addition he is authorized 
to acquire not more than five acres outside 
the park boundary for use as an administra- 
tive site. 

The Secretary is authorized to acquire title 
to these lands by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds or exchange. 
The Secretary's use of the power of eminent 
domain is restricted in Sec. 301(c). 

When an individual tract is partly within 
the park boundaries, the Secretary may ac- 
quire all of the tract in order to avoid paying 
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severance costs. Land so acquired outside 
the park boundary may be used in exchange 
for non-federal lands within the park bound- 
ary or disposed of in accordance with estab- 
lished law. 

Real or personal property of the State of 
California lying within the park boundary 
may be acquired only by purchase, lease, ex- 
change or by any other agreement between 
the Secretary and the proper officials of the 
State of California. The Secretary would not 
be able to use the power of eminent domain 
against State real or personal property for 
the purposes of this Act. 

The present system of the California De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation of main- 
taining memorial groves of redwood trees 
named for benefactors of the State Redwood 
Parks is to be continued by the Secretary. 

Federal lands lying within the park bound- 
aries are transferred from the Secretary cur- 
rently administering them to the Secretary of 
the Interior for park purposes without con- 
sideration. 

The Secretary is authorized to enter into 
contracts for land acquisition which require 
the expenditure, when appropriated, of 
funds authorized in Sec. 403. However, ex- 
cept as provided in Sec. 301(b) for install- 
ment payments, the liability of the United 
States is contingent on the appropriation of 
funds sufficient to fulfill the obligations. 

Sec. 301 (a) (2) authorizes the Secretary 
to acquire real and personal property within 
the boundaries of the King Range National 
Conservation Area which he determines to 
be desirable for consolidation of public 
lands and to achieve the proposes of this 
lands within the area to facilitate manage- 
ment of the public lands and to achieve 
the purposes of the Act. 

The Secretary may acquire these lands by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, or by exchange. The Secre- 
tary may not use the power of eminent 
domain to acquire lands within the King 
Range National Conservation Area. 

Lands. acquired by the Secretary under 
this Section shall become public lands and 
subject to the laws and regulations appli- 
cable to the King Range Area. 

Sec. 103(a)(3) gives the Secretary au- 
thority to acquire by exchange private 
property outside the park boundary for the 
purpose of exchanging it for private prop- 
erty inside the park. 

In acquiring land by exchange in the Red- 
wood National Park and Seashore and the 
King Range National Conservation Area, the 
Secretary may convey to the grantor (1) any 
federally owned land under his jurisdiction, 
or (2) any other federally owned land with 
the concurrence of the Secretary having 
custody thereof. 

If the Secretary of the Interior can not 
obtain exchange concurrence from another 
Secretary, the exchange may be affected by 
Executive Order of the President or by Act 
of Congress. 

In deciding on the suitability of land ex- 
changes under this Act the following criteria 
shall be controlling: 

(1) the effect of the exchange upon ac- 
cess, efficient management, and production 
of commerial products; 

(2) the effect of the exchange on the 
private land and tax base of the counties 
affected by the exchange; 

(3) the effect of the exchange upon the 
economic stability of the communities and 
industries dependent on the resources in- 
cluded in the exchange, and 

(4) the multiple-use values of the lands 
to be exchanged, but not to preclude ex- 
change for single purpose when in the 
greater public interest. 

The Secretary shall also consider the desir- 
ability of holding timely local public hear- 
ings and of obtaining concurrence of county 
governing boards. While such hearings and 
concurrence are not required, they should 
be considered in an attempt to develop 
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understanding and support for the proposed 
exchanges. 

Sec. 301 (b). In order to acquire private 
lands needed for the Redwood National Park 
and Seashore and the King Range National 
Conservation Area as quickly as possible 
within the limitations of appropriated funds, 
the Secretary is authorized, at the request of 
the land owner, to agree that the purchase 
price may be paid in periodic installments 
over a period of up to ten years. Interest, 
at a rate not to exceed five percent, may be 
paid on the unpaid balance. This debt, 
principal and interest, are to be guaranteed 
by the full faith and credit of the United 
States. 

Sec. 301(c). This section limits the Secre- 
tary’s power of eminent domain in acquiring 
lands for the Redwood National Park and 
Seashore. As long as the use of the de- 
veloped private lands within the park 
boundaries do not impair the usefulness and 
attractiveness of the area they cannot be 
acquired by eminent domain. Lands so 
protected from eminent domain include: 

1. improved property such as homes, stores, 
gasoline stations, motels, campgrounds, 
trailer parks, and other improvements; 

2. property used for farming or grazing; 

3. property used for commercial purposes, 
other than land used primarily for commer- 
cial timber production, if those commercial 
purposes are the same such purposes for 
which the property was being used prior to 
enactment of this Act. 

The Secretary would be able to acquire 
these lands by the use of eminent domain if, 
in his Judgment, the use of the lands was 
not furthering the purposes of the act and 
was impairing the usefulness and attractive- 
ness of the area. 

TITLE Iv 

Sec. 401 covers the authority governing 
fishing and hunting: 

(a) fishing and shell fishing is to be per- 
mitted within the Redwood Park and Sea- 
shore under regulations established by the 
State of California; 

(b) commercial fishing in the offshore 
areas included within the Redwood National 
Park and Seashore is to be permitted under 
regulations established by the State of Cali- 
fornia; 

(c) waterfowl hunting is to be permitted 
in the southern portion of the Redwood Na- 
tional Park and Seashore which includes the 
present Dry Lagoon State Park and Patrick’s 
Point State Park, under regulations estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the State of California; and 

(d) hunting and fishing shall be permitted 
within the King Range National Conserva- 
tion Area under regulations established by 
the State of California. 

Sec. 402. Existing rights of California In- 
dians to use the present California Public 
Domain is not changed in any manner by 
the creation of the Redwood National Park 
and Seashore. 

Sec. 403. Authorizes the Secretary to make 
economic adjustment payments to local gov- 
ernmental bodies to help them adjust to 
substantial changes in land ownership and 
use and to help them undertake programs 
of assistance to persons and organizations. 
Funds are authorized to be appropriated for 
these payments. 

The first such payment is to be made as 
soon as practicable after the close of the 
first fiscal year in which the Secretary of the 
Interior has acquired property for the park. 

Every one who has looked at the problems 
connected with establishment of a Redwood 
National Park has realized that the impact 
on the local government bodies and the com- 
munity itself will be substantial. The mag- 
nitude of the effect increases drastically as 
the acreage of private forest lands to be ac- 
quired increases. By limiting acquisition of 
private lands to those areas with superlative 
park-like trees or unusual scenic or recrea- 
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tional potential, less appropriations for eco- 
nomic adjustments will be needed. 

The amount and schedule for these annual 
payments shall be mutually agreed upon by 
the Secretary and the Board of Supervisors 
of the county or counties involved. The 
counties shall have previously obtained the 
concurrence of the Governor of the State of 
California for the proposed amount and 
schedule of the economic adjustment pay- 
ments. 

If the Secretary and a Board of Super- 
visors can not agree, the amount and sched- 
ule of such payments shall be determined 
by the Chief Judge of the highest court of 
California, whose findings shall be final and 
binding on the parties. 

Property acquired with appropriated or 
donated funds or by exchange shall be in- 
cluded in any calculations used in deter- 
mining the amount and schedule of eco- 
nomic adjustment payments. 

Sec. 403(b) provides that where a county 
receiving economic adjustment payments has 
received additional school funds from the 
State of California due to the acquisition of 
property by the United States, the Secretary 
shall deduct an amount equal to the addi- 
tional school funds from the payment due 
the county. The deducted amount shall be 
paid directly to the State of California. 

Sec. 403(c). Before making the fifth an- 
nual economic adjustment payments to the 
counties, the Secretary and officials of the 
State, county and other local governments 
concerned shall review the impact of the 
establishment of the Redwood National Park 
and Seashore on the local economy. 

The Secretary shall submit the results of 
the reviews and his recommendations to the 
President, who shall submit to the Congress 
such recommendations as he deems appro- 
priate. 

No economic adjustment payments are to 
be made after the fifth fiscal year unless 
hereafter authorized by Congress. 

Sec. 404. The economic adjustment pay- 
ments made under this Act shall be in addi- 
tion to any other federal aid available to the 
recipients of such payments, 

Sec. 405. Funds needed to establish the 
Redwood National Park and Seashore are 
authorized by this Section except that the 
investigation to be made by the Secretary 
of the Interior for determining the location 
of and access to the tall trees are limited 
to less than $100,000. 

Sec. 406. Funds needed to establish and 
develop the King Range National Conserva- 
tion Area are authorized by this section, ex- 
cept that not more than $1,000,000 shall be 
available for acquisition of lands and in- 
terests in lands and not more than $2,425,- 
000 shall be available for the construction 
of improvements. 

Sec. 407. This section amends Section 8 of 
Public Law 87-657 which authorized funds 
for the acquisition of lands and interest in 
lands for the Point Reyes National Seashore. 
That authorization was increased to $19,- 
135,000 by the 89th Congress, Currently the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation indicates that 
approximately $44,500,000 in appropriated 
funds will be needed to complete the land 
acquisition envisioned in the establishment 
of this area. This section provides the au- 
thorization so that the Point Reyes National 
Seashore can be completed, 


A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF JULIO 
CESAR GON MARTINEZ 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a private bill for the 
relief of Mr. Julio Cesar Gon Martinez, 
a native of Honduras. Mr. Martinez 
is up in years and wishes to remain in 
this country to be close to his daughter 
who will become a naturalized citizen 
next year. His son-in-law is already an 
American citizen. 

From the information I have received, 
it would be an extreme hardship for Mr. 
Martinez to leave this country in his later 
years and I sincerely hope that the House 
Judiciary Committee will look with favor 
on this legislation. 


RUSSIAN FISHING TRAWLER WITH- 
IN OUR COASTAL FISHING ZONE 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. Pottock] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, we were 
in session quite late last evening and 
about a quarter to 12, that is, 15 minutes 
before midnight, I made an announce- 
ment on the floor here and I would like 
to repeat it to bring it up to date. 

At that time I had just been informed 
that a few hours earlier for the second 
time within a month the Coast Guard 
cutter Storis had seized a Russian fish- 
ing vessel for fishing in the contiguous 
exclusive fishing zone of the United 
States. 

The stern trawler STRM 8457 was 
sighted 5.5 miles east of Seal Cape, about 
100 miles south of the earlier seizure, 
southwest of the Shumagin Islands. The 
178-foot vessel was sighted by a Coast 
Guard aircraft on a routine fishing zone 
patrol. The vessel refused an order in 
Russian to heave to and headed for open 
international waters. It was overtaken 
by the cutter Storis following in hot pur- 
suit. 

It was finally stopped and an armed 
prize crew of Coast Guard men boarded 
to take control, in order that the trawler 
proceed to Kodiak under seizure. They 
were ordered either to proceed under 
their own power or they would be towed. 

Mr. Speaker, they refused to proceed 
under their own power, and the vessel 
is at the present time being towed to 
Kodiak for arraignment of the captain 
and the crew before a U.S. commissioner. 
They will arrive there sometime after 
midnight tonight. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this matter is 
getting rather serious. I am advised by 
the Coast Guard that there are other 
Russian and Japanese vessels operating 
in the waters of Alaska at the present 
time, This is the second one we have 
actually sighted fishing in violation of 
international treaty, and it happens to 
be also the second time we could get a 
Coast Guard cutter close enough to be 
able to follow in hot pursuit and capture 
the vessel. 

I should advise the Members of the 
House that each member of the crew is 
subject to a fine of $10,000 and up to 1 
year of imprisonment, and the vessel is 
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also subject to confiscation. The cargo 
and the fish are likewise subject to con- 
fiscation. 

Not too long ago, in a gesture of good 
faith—about 3 weeks ago—we released 
the first violating Russian fishing vessel 
and the crew, and we simply settled for 
a fine of $5,000 for the skipper. I was 
quite concerned at that time that we 
would never see the money that was 
seized for the fine. That was paid some 
3 days ago by Russia. Then right after 
the payment of this they have another 
of their vessels violating our fishery zone 
and getting captured again. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
to me that the Soviet Union has no in- 
tention of abiding by the recent agree- 
ment, and apparently intends to engage 
in a series of violations to determine our 
mettle, to find out what our determina- 
tion will be to withstand their onslaughts 
in our fishing zones. 

I think that we should make an ex- 
ample of the vessel that we have now 
and of the crew that is aboard it. I 
think we should make our position abun- 
dantly clear by exacting the maximum 
penalty on every ground. By that I 
mean the captain and the crew members 
should each be fined a maximum of $10,- 
000. I think they should be subjected 
to imprisonment as a warning to those 
in the future who might come into our 
waters in violation of the international 
agreement. 

I think the vessel should be confis- 
cated, and I think all the gear, the 
equipment, and the fish—in this case 
it was shrimp—that are aboard should 
become the property of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. The 
gentleman has brought to the attention 
of the House a real problem, one which 
our Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has been attempting to deal 
with as well as other committees of Con- 
gress. It is the most recent infraction 
of the law, which has occurred in the 
Alaska area. We do know that the Rus- 
sians are fishing off the coast of Oregon 
and Washington. If we do not pursue 
the course to which the gentleman is re- 
ferring, we are going to continue to have 
repeated violations of our fishing rights 
in our territorial waters. The gentle- 
man is correct. We are going to have to 
make it clear in these initial cases—I 
suppose test cases—that the Russians as 
well as anybody else understand that we 
do have certain limits off our coast in 
which they are not supposed to fish, and 
if they do, they are going to be punished 
for the violations. 

This is a very serious matter, and if 
we are not careful it is going to expand 
into other areas of our coastline. We 
have indications in the South, in the gulf 
area, into which they are inching a little 
closer and a little closer. So we must 
be firm. 

The gentleman has done a real service 
in bringing this matter to the attention 
of the House today. 


Mr. 
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ALASKA PURCHASE CENTENNIAL 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago on March 30, 1867, a significant 
event took place in Washington, D.C. 
After a long period of hard bargaining, 
the United States agreed to purchase a 
piece of real estate. While many of our 
citizens did not want this property, Rus- 
sia, the seller, was most anxious to make 
the sale. The price was $7.2 million. 

This year celebrates that agreement 
the purchase of Alaska—once scorned as 
Seward’s Folly. The $7.2 million has 
been returned to the United States many 
times over. Indeed, the value of only 
one Alaska industry, fishing, is over $100 
million per year. Despite the riches al- 
ready found and utilized, the surface of 
Alaska’s wealth has not yet been 
scratched. Certainly the bargaining of 
a century ago produced one of the most 
valuable property deals in history. 

Alaskans will be celebrating the Alaska 
Purchase Centennial in a big way this 
year. Much of the effort is due to the 
generosity of the Congress in providing 
$4.6 million in Federal matching funds 
for State and local projects and for the 
Government’s own participation. The 
total cost of the celebration will substan- 
tially exceed the price of the purchase. 
It is significant that in accord with the 
wishes of Congress most of the money 
will be spent on projects that have last- 
ing value to the State. 

The people of Alaska invite all Amer- 
icans to visit Alaska and join us in the 
celebration. ‘Travelers will find that the 
way to Alaska is easier and quicker than 
ever before. Those who drive can take 
the famous Alaska Highway through 
British Columbia and historic Yukon 
Territory. For 1,200 miles this road is 
unpaved although additional improve- 
ments are constantly being made to the 
route and the gravel surface. For those 
who are tired of dull freeways, this road 
can indeed be the adventure of a life- 
time. In this era of comfortable travel, 
it is one of the last real pioneer highways 
on the continent. 

For those who do not wish to drive the 
highway, modern car ferries sail the 
famous Inside Passage to Haines and 
Skagway, Alaska. Visitors can drive to 
Kelsey Bay on Vancouver Island, the 
southern terminus of the British Colum- 
bia ferry system. This vessel sails to 
Prince Rupert and connects with the 
Alaska Marine Highway. 

For those who wish a faster journey, 
the airlines serving Alaska are offering 
reduced centennial fares. Daily North- 
west-Orient flights leave Washington, 
D. C., for Anchorage. Other airlines con- 
nect at Seattle for flights to Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, Juneau, Ketchikan, and 
Kodiak. 

It will be a big party, stretching from 
the Canadian border to Bering Sea and 
lasting all year. 

The pace steps up as spring arrives 
and will reach a fairly furious level by 
May 27 when the official centennial 
exposition opens at Fairbanks. 

There, on a 40-acre site, a local public 
purpose corporation known as Alaska 67 
is laying out Indian and Eskimo exhibits, 
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mining displays, a re-created gold rush 
town, a wildlife zoo, a real Yukon River 
steamboat floating in a manmade pond, 
amusements, and demonstrations of 
what life is like in the north. 

The main exposition will run until 
September 30. 

Juneau, the capital, is building a new 
State museum costing $1,250,000 as a 
centennial project. Tours via ore car are 
offered all year through the Alaska Ju- 
neau Gold Mine. 

An international drama festival, cus- 
tomarily held in the Yukon Territory, has 
been moved across the line from Canada 
to be staged at Juneau, June 8 to 10. 

A centennial homecoming week will 
be held July 31 to August 6, with per- 
formances of a homegrown drama called 
Hootchinoo’n Hotcakes, a ferry tour of 
the area and flights over the great Ju- 
neau Ice Cap as features. 

Drama will bloom additionally at 
Ketchikan with “The Fish Pirate’s 
Daughter,” Anchorage with “Lord of 
Alaska” and a musical Seward's Fol- 
lies,“ Kodiak with “Cry of the Wild 
Ram” and Haines-Port Chilkoot with 
“Smell of the Yukon” and “Ghost of the 
Dalton Trail’ playing on alternate 
nights. 

Ketchikan will launch a 30-foot Tlingit 
war canoe to paddle out and greet each 
arriving tour ship. A replica of old Fort 
Tongas has been built on a hillside above 
Ketchikan Creek. Public band concerts 
will be held on the dock at Wrangell 
whenever a ship comes in sight. 

Sitka has built a stunning centennial 
center which will be dedicated on March 
30, the anniversary of the purchase, 
which has also been selected as the date 
of issue of a commemorative eight-cent 
postage stamp, with Sitka to be the city 
of issue. 

Sitka, the old Russian capital, will have 
a fisherman's festival lasting the whole 
month of April, an all-Alaska logger’s 
competition July 4 to 5, historic exhibits 
all year and a reenactment on October 
18 of the actual transfer ceremony from 
Russian to United States dominion which 
occurred on that date in 1867. 

Skagway will offer a Days of 98 Show 
every two to four nights, depending on 
cruise ship and train arrivals—the nar- 
row-gage White Pass and Yukon Route 
connects Skagway with Whitehouse, Y.T., 
111 miles away—and the Shooting of Dan 
McGrew will be reenacted as often as 
anybody is willing to watch. A Trail of 
98 Museum will be open daily. 

Fairbanks will present Eskimo and In- 
dian dances all summer, with groups 
coming in from Nenana, Minto, Port 
Chilkoot, and other villages ad seriatum 
so as to have something going in the 
native dance line at all times. Native 
arts will also be on display. 

On June 17 to 18—the days tend to run 
together in Alaska in the summertime be- 
cause it is bright all night—there will be 
an 800-mile marathon river boat race 
from Fairbanks to Ruby and return. 

A midnight sun baseball festival, with 
all games to be played at midnight with- 
out artificial lights, will be held June 
20 to 24. 

Fairbanks will also stage its biggest 
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ever Golden Days celebration, an annual 
festival commemorating the discovery of 
gold on Pedro Creek in 1902, from July 
19 to 23. The World’s Eskimo Olympics, 
featuring competition in blanket tossing, 
kickball, seal skinning and other arctic 
sports, will be held August 9 to 12. 

Anchorage, which has just finished 
holding its annual fur rendezvous, will 
blow the whistle and ring the bell May 6 
to signalize beginning of regular opera- 
tion of a centennial steam railroad run- 
ning from the Anchorage International 
Airport to the city center. 

A Cook Inlet native cultural exhibit 
will open the same date. On June 1 an 
aviation museum and Alaska resource 
exhibit will open. An Alaska big game 
trophy exhibit will open June 4. 

The Alaska Music Festival, for which 
Anchorage is already famous, will be held 
June 9 to 22. 

Kenai has a centennial homecoming 
June 29 to July 4, Haines a strawberry 
festival June 30 to July 2, Seward the 
annual Mount Marathon climbing race 
July 4, Clam Gulch a fish and wildlife 
barbecue July 3, Cordova a pageant pro- 
traying Vitus Bering’s 1741 discovery of 
Alaska July 20 and Soldotna a progress 
days celebration July 30 to 31. 

Kodiak will stage a king crab festi- 
val May 5 to 7, Petersburg a little Nor- 
way festival May 20 to 21, Palmer its 
annual colony days—celebrating the 
colonization of the Matansuka Valley— 
May 27 to 28, Nome a midnight sun 
festival with a raft race down the Nome 
River June 17 to 19. 

Dillingham, the principal community 
on Bristol Bay, will stage its annual 
beaver roundup March 15 to 20, with 
trappers arriving by dog team and bush 
plane to sell their furs and take part 
in mushing races, Eskimo dancing, and 
games. 

Salmon derbies, with the prize for the 
largest fish in most cases being a new 
automobile, are scheduled for Sitka, Ket- 
chikan, Juneau, Wrangell, and Seward. 
Homer will hold a halibut derby and the 
Matanuska Valley a rainbow trout derby. 
Deer derbies will be held at both Wran- 
gell and Petersburg. 

A beluga whale hunt is scheduled for 
Kotzebue early in June, a whaling fes- 
tival at Point Hope for the same month 
and a caribou and bear barbecue for Del- 
ta Junction July 4. 

Centennial events will close with a 
November potlatch at Sitka with Indian 
dance groups from Klukwan, Haines, 
Hoonah, Yakutat, Angoon, Kake, and 
Sitka performing daily for 7 days. 

This is a brief tour of Alaska’s centen- 
nial. I hope that you will have the 
opportunity to accept our invitation this 
year and see the great land for yourself. 
When you do I am sure you will agree 
that the price paid 100 years ago was one 
of the best bargains ever struck. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 
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THE 49TH ANNIVERSARY OF BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Bucuanan] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this occasion—the 49th anniver- 
sary of Byelorussian independence—to 
say to the people of Byelorussia, who 
hopefully may hear of our message, that 
they are not forgotten by the people of 
the free world; and that amidst the 
great swirl of events with which we are 
daily occupied in this Congress, we pause 
to remember and to pay tribute to these 
valiant people. 

We remember that the freedom which 
they achieved when the Byelorussian 
National Republic was proclaimed in 
1918, after centuries of czarist oppres- 
sion, was tragically shortlived. After the 
short span of 3 years, one tyranny was 
replaced by another; for in 1921, Russian 
soldiers overran the new nation and 
seized control. 

We remember the Byelorussian people 
for their courage. In both the First and 
Second World Wars, some of the most 
savage fighting took place on their soil. 
Their stubborn resistance to the Nazi 
invasion in 1941, especially as displayed 
at the capital city of Minsk, and during 
the 4 years of German occupation, has 
become legendary. For this, they paid 
an incredibly high price - countless thou- 
sands died; almost 3 million were left 
homeless, their cities were reduced to 
rubble; and their land was left virtually 
a desert. 

We remember them for their indom- 
itable spirit and love of freedom. For 
almost five decades, they have exhibited 
unrelenting hostility to the attempts of 
the Russian Communist Party to wipe 
out the Byelorussian national identity 
through Russification of their language, 
literature, and culture, and through the 
use of mass propaganda techniques by 
which it has tried to control the thoughts 
of these people—especially the young 
people, whom it would like to woo away 
from their ancient heritage. That this 
effort has met with little success is a 
tribute to the characteristic resistance 
to outside domination which has been 
displayed throughout Byelorussian 
history. 

The people of the United States feel a 
close identity with the people of Byelo- 
russia in their historical struggle to be 
free men. The Byelorussians who pro- 
claimed their independence in 1921 hada 
dream of freedom as did our forefathers 
in 1776. However, we are more fortunate 
because that dream has been fulfilled in 
this country. 

Today, let us therefore express our 
fervent hope that the day may not be too 
far in the future when the March 25 
anniversary of Byelorussian independ- 
ence may again be celebrated in a Byelo- 
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russian nation enjoying the blessings of 
freedom and liberty. 

In conclusion, it is my privilege to in- 
clude in these remarks a copy of the 
resolution of the rally commemorating 
the 49th anniversary of the proclamation 
of independence of the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic, held in New York 
on March 19, 1967, under the auspices 
of the Byelorussian-American Associ- 
ation. 

The resolution follows: 


THE 49TH ANNIVERSARY OF BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Resolution of the Rally commemorating the 
49th anniversary of the proclamation of 
independence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic, held in New York on 
March 19, 1967 under the auspices of the 
Byelorussian-American Association 


Each year, Americans of Byelorussian de- 
scent and Byelorussians residing in the 
United States commemorate the anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic on 
March 25, 1918. And each year the occasion 
demonstrates that the ideal of national free- 
dom for Communist-held Byelorussia is har- 
dier and more alive than ever. The most per- 
suasive proof of its strength is the cascade 
of attacks and abuse by Communist propa- 
ganda on those who would remind the world 
of Byelorussia’s colonial enslavement by 
Moscow. Chances are that, even as this 
resolution is being read, some American citi- 
zens are examining an unsolicited booklet 
mailed to them from Russian-occupied 
Minsk. Its 95 pages spout torrents of filthy 
insinuations on America, U.S. Senators, Byel- 
orussian emigres, and American citizens of 
Byelorussian origin. 

How to explain this action? Why would 
the Government of Soviet Byelorussia, which 
refuses to allot paper for the publication of 
a Byelorussian-English dictionary or even 
of a Byelorussian calendar, find it necessary 
to disseminate around the world booklets 
with political lampoons? Against what ideas 
is the Communist party striking out? 

The answers to these questions are to be 
found in the ideological fermentation that 
enveloped the Byelorussian people in their 
homeland in 1966 and 1967. Especially the 
young generation was affected by it. 

Last March, for example, the first secretary 
of the Communist Party of Byelorussia, P. 
Masherau, addressed the 26th congress of 
the Byelorussian Communist Party. He ex- 
horted the Party members not to tolerate 
“the slightest demonstrations of localism and 
national narrow-mindedness“—the terms 
with which Soviet propaganda disguises at- 
tempts of Byelorussians to become masters in 
their own country. Masherau appealed to 
Party organizations to take “special care of 
School and student Komsomol organizations” 
(Zvyazda/Star, Minsk, March 3, 1966). Such 
appeals, however, do not produce results 
desired by the Party. Exactly a year later 
on March 7, 1967, Minsk newspaper, Chyrvo- 
naya Zmena/Red Generation, wrote again 
that at the 4th Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of Byelorussian Komsomol a “sharp 
talk” took place about “ideological-political 
upbringing of students.” 

What forces Soviet Party officials to “talk 
sharply” to Byelorussian youths and to Byel- 
orussian people? A member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Byel- 
orussia, S. Pilatovich, touched upon one 
of the reasons—and probably the most im- 
portant one—when he said that “the bour- 
geois propaganda and bourgeois nationalists 
subservient to it... aim to sow the weeds 
of bourgeois nationalism” (Kommunist 
Belorussii, Minsk, #1, 1967, p. 27). The en- 
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tire history of the Communist-Muscovite 
tyranny shows that the Party sees these 
“weeds” as the most dangerous challenge 
to its monopoly of colonial rule. The same 
Party journal editorialized in August last 
year: “Bourgeois propaganda aims its spike 
at the nationality policy of the Communist 
Party. In this respect a special fervor is 
demonstrated by the remnants of bourgeois 
nationalists, among them also Byelorussian 
nationalists. One should not close his eyes 
to the fact that sometime individuals fall 
under influence of bourgeois propaganda and 
become carriers of nationalistic chauvinist 
tendencies” (Kommunist Belorussii, #8, 1966, 

. 8). 

j To counteract such “tendencies” the Com- 
munist Party of Byelorussia engaged last 
October eight young Byelorussian writers to 
sign a letter attacking Byelorussian writers 
and political leaders abroad. ‘The letter of 
the eight was given a wide distribution in the 
Soviet Byelorussian press and radio and was 
also published by the Moscow Literary Ga- 
zette of October 22, 1966. No doubt the eight 
young writers were “induced” to sign the 
letter. They did not sell out to Moscow, 
however. As if recompensating for lending 
their names to a propaganda maneuver, they 
have declared their boundless love for their 
native land, which Moscow attempts to rus- 
sify by all means. “For us, young Byelorus- 
sian writers,” wrote the eight, there is noth- 
ing that we cherish more than Byelorussia, 
the country of our ancestors, famous and 
beautiful land. Proudly we call ourselves 
Byelorussians.”” 

The pride to “call ourselves Byelorussians” 
has deep ideological and political conse- 
quences in the Byelorussian nation. The 
most recent illustration of this is the con- 
vention of the Union of Byelorussian cine- 
matographers held in Minsk on February 14 
and 15, 1967. At that convention, one speak- 
er after another, in an effort to fight russifica- 
tion of Byelorussian cinema art, demanded 
that Byelorussian motion pictures depict 
Byelorussian national character, popularize 
national traditions, use national language, 
and be produced by Byelorussian crews. 

How did the Party and the Government 
react to such demands? Their spokesman 
at the convention, B. Paulonak, in his speech 
accused Byelorussian cinematographers of 
nationalism if only because of their desire 
“to make Byelorussian motion pictures with 
Byelorussian hands” (Litaratura i mastat- 
stva/Literature and Art, Minsk, Feb. 21, 
1967). 

During the last year not a single week 
passed without Communist propaganda at- 
tacking the Byelorussian political emigration 
and also the United States of America for 
allegedly sponsoring “Byelorussian bourgeois 
nationalism.” And this constitutes the best 
proof that the political efforts of Byelorus- 
sians in the United States are not in vain, 
that their echo reaches the oppressed people 
of Byelorussia. These efforts bring hard re- 
sults: they encourage Byelorussian patriots 
in their homeland; loosen the fetters of the 
colonial Russian enslavement of Byelorus- 
sia; support hope that the day will come 
when Byelorussians will be able to live a free 
and independent life. 

Therefore we, participants of the celebra- 
tion of the 49th anniversary of proclama- 
tion of Byelorussian Independence, solemnly 
and unanimously pledge to continue our 
work for the cause of a Free and Sovereign 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 

May God help us in our task. 

New York, March 19, 1967. 

Nicholas HorosHxo, 
Chairman of the Rally. 


INVESTIGATION OF WATER RE- 
SOURCE PROJECTS IN ALASKA 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Por. 
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Lock] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill designed to remove 
the authorization ceiling from the law 
providing for investigation of water re- 
source projects in Alaska. The ceiling of 
$250,000 was placed in the law 13 years 
ago when the level of expencitures was 
only $100,000. The current need is for 
$450,000. The need for revision of the 
ceiling is plain. For the past 2 years the 
Appropriations Committee has called to 
the attention of Congress the fact that 
the requested appropriations exceeded 
the authorization. The Department of 
the Interior has backed similar legisla- 
tion introduced in the last Congress. 
That approval is pertinent to the bill I 
am introducing—included below. 

I insert also the letter from Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Kenneth Holm, 
at this point in the RECORD: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1965. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SPEAKER: Enclosed for your con- 
sideration is a draft of bill “To amend the 
Act of August 9, 1955.” 

We recommend that this draft bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee, and we 
recommend that it be enacted. 

The Act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 618), 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior “To 
make investigations of projects for the con- 
servation, development, and utilization of 
the water resources of Alaska * * *” and au- 
thorized the appropriation in any one fiscal 
year or not more than $250,000 for this pur- 
pose. The enactment of this draft bill would 
remove that limitation on the authorization 
for appropriations. 

The limitation is an arbitrary one that 
bears no relationship to the attainment of an 
effective program of investigations in Alaska. 

Since 1955, when this legislative limitation 
was established, there have been four salary 
increases authorized for Federal employees. 
Also since that time, each Government «gen- 
cy has been required to provide 614 percent 
from its appropriation to pay the Govern- 
ment’s share of the Federal employees’ re- 
tirement fund. These actions alone have re- 
sulted in an increase of approximately 45 
percent in the cost of personal services which 
constitutes between 70 and 75 percent of ex- 
penditures for planning activities. There 
also have been significant increases in the 
cost of equipment, supplies, etc. 

Another recent event which makes re- 
moval of that ceiling highly desirable was 
the execution of an agreement between the 
Secretaries of the Interior and the Army con- 
cerning the division of responsibility in de- 
veloping the natural resources of the State 
of Alaska, Under that agreement, which was 
executed on March 14, 1962, the Department 
of the Interior assumed the responsibility 
of taking the leadership in comprehensive 
studies of the natural resources including 
water and power developments. The De- 
partment of the Army has the responsibility 
for all engineering designs and construction. 
This additional responsibility has increased 
the activities of the Department of the In- 
terior in connection with planning for the 
development of the natural resources of the 
State. 


Because of the increase in cost of personal 
services, equipment, materials, and similar 
items since 1955 and the additional respon- 
sibilities that are being assumed under the 
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above agreement, we believe it is essential 
that the arbitrary ceiling on the appropria- 
tion be removed and the annual appropria- 
tion be based on the needs of the State of 
Alaska and the attainment of an efficient and 
effective planning program in that area. 

If the draft bill is enacted, the Congress 
would nonetheless still retain control over 
the extent of the investigation activities in 
Alaska through its appropriation procedures. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the standpoint 
of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


H.R. 7803 
A bill to amend the Act of August 9, 1955 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 618), is amended 
by striking section 3 thereof and substitut- 
ing therefor a new section 3 which shall read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necess: 
to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 


EKLUTNA POWER PROJECT OF THE 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Por- 
Lock] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, in 1964 
the Eklutna power project of the Bureau 
of Reclamation was severely damaged in 
the Alaska earthquake. To perma- 
nently repair this damage, it was neces- 
sary to construct an entirely new dam 
at a cost of approximately $114 million. 
The total earthquake restoration work 
amounted to nearly $3 million. 

Unless legislation is passed, the amount 
required to restore the project to its pre- 
earthquake condition must be returned 
to the Government through revenues de- 
rived from the sale of power. Power 
from Eklutna is sold to the electrical 
utilities serving the largest metropolitan 
and fastest growing area in Alaska— 
Anchorage. Power in Alaska is already 
high compared to other parts of the 
United States. 

The principal behind the earthquake 
reconstruction was that the economy was 
to be restored without penalty. Elimi- 
nating the requirement of reimbursing 
the Government on the Eklutna project 
will treat this facility and the power con- 
sumers in the same manner as others 
involved in the earthquake. That is 
what my bill is designed to do. Similar 
legislation has been introduced in the 
other body. I hope that these bills will 
receive the favorable consideration of the 
Congress 


The text of the bill follows: 
H.R. 7804 
A bill to provide for the rehabilitation of 
the Eklutna project, Alaska, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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total sums expended by the Secretary of the 
Interior in rehabilitation of the Eklutna 
project, Alaska, from damage caused by the 
earthquake of March 27, 1964, shall be non- 
reimbursable and nonreturnable, and not 
subject to the provisions of the second sen- 
tence of section 1 of the Act of July 31, 1950, 
as amended, 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE: AN 
ANNIVERSARY WE SHOULD NOT 
FORGET 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of Eastern Europe is most fascinating to 
the student of history. There is the 
swirling pattern of dynastic rivalries, of 
the rise and decline of empires, and of 
the slow accretion of strength by the 
rulers of Muscovy. As the Russian Em- 
pire gradually tightened its grip on out- 
lying territories it pursued a policy of 
Russification. All subject nationalities 
were told that they must accept Russian 
standards and Russian beliefs. Russia 
attempted to enforce this policy through 
its military power when necessary. It 
is to the everlasting credit of all na- 
tional groups which suffered under the 
Russian heel that they did not lose heart, 
that they did not give up the struggle 
to maintain their national identities. 
The Byelorussians have a place of honor 
in that distinguished company, 

Byelorussia, or White Russia, is north 
of the Ukraine, east of Poland, and 
southeast of Lithuania. It passed under 
direct Russian rule during the partitions 
of Poland. True to form, the Russians 
tried to stamp out the Byelorussian lan- 
guage and usages from the Orthodox 
Church. This form of religious persecu- 
tion led to many uprisings. Byelorussian 
peasants and nobles participated in the 
unsuccessful Polish revolts in 1831 and 
1863. With the failure of these insurrec- 
tions the Byelorussian people fell back 
into a state of abject misery. 

But youth, which is so often hopeful 
when its elders lose hope, sustained the 
flame. In 1902 Byelorussian students in 
St. Petersburg established a Byelorussian 
Revolutionary Party. The movement 
spread, and so did its underground lit- 
erature. A great Byelorussian cultural 
revival took place, as the young people 
began to show the world something that 
the Czarist government did not want 
known, that the Byelorussian language 
was not merely a dialect, but the tongue 
of a distinct nationality. 

Byelorussians, along with other na- 
tional groups living under czarist re- 
pression, actively participated in the 
1905 revolution. During World War I 
the Germans occupied Byelorussia, as 
they were to do a generation later. The 
Germans in World War I permitted the 
use of Byelorussian in the schools, ac- 
cepted its use in public life, and gener- 
ally permitted the Byelorussians more 
freedom than had the czars. 

With the revolution of 1917 and the 
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collapse of the Russian armies, the Bye- 
lorussian patriots saw their chance. Yet 
they did not trample on the fallen giant. 
All they asked for, at first, was the re- 
organization of Russia as a federated 
state, with Byelorussia to be one of the 
autonomous constituent elements. But 
the Bolsheviks were not interested. This 
might have been due to the fact that 
communism found no support among the 
Byelorussians. In any event, the Byelo- 
russians now moved forward with their 
own organization. An All-Byelorussian 
Congress was established. It became a 
constituent assembly, pledged to the 
right of self-determination and the dem- 
ocratic form of government. The Bol- 
sheviks recognized the threat this pre- 
sented to their plans, and broke up the 
Congress by force. But a Rada or Coun- 
cil was formed from the membership of 
the Congress, and plans for a Byelorus- 
sian National Republic were pressed for- 
ward. On March 25, 1918, this Rada 
solemnly proclaimed Byelorussian inde- 
pendence. 

The new government made significant 
advances in education, culture and so- 
cial welfare. It obtained recognition 
from a number of countries. But once 
the Soviets no longer had to worry about 
German armies they moved to retake 
Byelorussia. When hostilities between 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. were ended in 
1921 the Byelorussian Republic expired. 

From that day to this the Russian 
Communist Party has controlled the af- 
fairs of Byelorussia. Byelorussians suf- 
fered fearfully in the collectivization of 
1929-1931. Of course the Communists 
destroyed all traces of Byelorussian cul- 
ture they could get their hands on. 

Despite these depredations, despite the 
violation of their heritage, the people of 
Byelorussia continue steadfast in their 
faith—a faith in their identity, and a 
faith in their democratic ideals. Those 
of us who can celebrate Byelorussian In- 
dependence Day do so with profound ad- 
miration for those who cannot. 


THE WAR AGAINST CRIME 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, our Nation is faced with three 
wars of significance. There is the mili- 
tary war now being fought in Vietnam. 
There is a poverty war being fought 
across the Nation. And there is a third 
war that will call upon our full resources 
if we are to be successful. This is our 
continuing war upon crime. 

The leaders of crime have resorted to 
every modern technique to further their 
aims 


Yet our law enforcement organizations 
are not even equipped with the educa- 
tional and research tools with which to 
fight on an equal footing. Far too often 
our local law enforcement agencies are 
a hodgepodge of conflicting efforts. 
There is no standard training program, 
nor even a central training institute. 
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There is the school conducted by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, but its 
facilities are limited. 

I therefore propose the Crime Institute 
bill, which would establish a National In- 
stitute of Criminal Justice, to be operated 
under the Justice Department and head- 
ed by a Director with the rank of an As- 
sistant Attorney General. 

Our State and local governments are 
desperate in their need for such an in- 
stitute to assist their law enforcement 
agencies, courts, and correctional insti- 
tutions in the prevention and control of 
crime. 

Specifically, the National Institute of 
Criminal Justice would provide grants- 
in-aid to States, local governments, po- 
lice departments, judicial agencies, cor- 
rectional institutions, and educational 
institutions giving them the means to 
train personnel, survey the needs, re- 
search equipment and methods for crime 
control, and to improve the approaches, 
methods, techniques, research into the 
cause of crime, the prevention and con- 
trol of crime, the administration of jus- 
tice, and the rehabilitation of offenders 
and for developing new career oppor- 
tunities in these fields. 

According to statistics presented in the 
report to the President by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, we learn 
that crimes of all kinds are costing $15.4 
billion each year, plus an additional $6 
billion a year from both public law en- 
forcement and criminal justice and 
private costs related to crime. Public 
expenditures for the prevention and con- 
trol of crime costs us each year $4.2 
billion. 

We also learn that the average yearly 
cost of maintaining an adult offender in 
@ Federal or State prison is $1,966; to 
maintain an offender in such institutions 
as county and city jails it costs $1,046 
a year; and caring for a juvenile offender 
in an institution costs an average of 
$3,613 a year. 

It is evident that our present law en- 
forcement agencies have not been able 
to cope with the problem of crime, and 
their work, even though dedicated and 
conscientious, is inadequate. 

The authorization to pay for the es- 
tablishment and operation of the Na- 
tional Institute of Criminal Justice would 
cost $10 million in fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968; $30 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969; and $60 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970; and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
such sum as may be necessary. 

Compared to the nearly 824% billion 
it is now costing us in crime, enforce- 
ment, and prevention and control, this 
is a small sum indeed. If the National 
Institute of Criminal Justice could re- 
duce our crime costs by one percentage 
point, for 1 year, it would have more 
than paid for the cost of this institute 
for many years to come. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
only in recent years that a broad na- 
tional awareness has developed with re- 
spect to the nature and extent of mental 
retardation. After many years, during 
which only private resources—and lim- 
ited ones at that—were devoted to the 
treatment and rehabilitation of the men- 
tally retarded, all levels of government 
are now turning their attention to this 
urgent problem. 

The Mental Retardation Branch of the 
U.S. Public Health Service administers 
a wide range of programs, including 
special projects grants to expand com- 
munity services to the retarded, grants 
to encourage new methods of vocational 
rehabilitation services, special education 
assistance, and grants for research and 
demonstration projects. Most of these 
programs have been in effect only dur- 
ing the last few years and their full im- 
pact will not be felt for some time. In 
addition, only limited funds have been 
made available for these programs. 

The statistics of mental retardation 
are illuminating: of every 30 retarded 
children born, 25 can be educated to face 
up to the challenge of modern day soci- 
ety and become contributing members 
of their community; another four can 
be trained to take care of their personal 
needs and to perform simple tasks in 
sheltered workshops. Only 1 child in 30 
must be institutionalized. 

In my view, we must face up to the 
challenge of mental retardation and we 
must not delay a comprehensive effort 
any longer. In order that my colleagues 
have a better understanding of the prob- 
lem, both from a clinical and a human 
point of view, I present herewith for the 
Recorp a series of six articles which ap- 
peared in the Herald Statesman, March 
13 through March 18, 1967, a daily news- 
paper in Yonkers, N.Y. These fine arti- 
cles were written by two Yonkers moth- 
ers—Mrs. Adrienne Lieberman and Mrs. 
Phyllis R. Sandler. Mrs. Lieberman’s 
3-year-old mentally retarded son, John, 
died last month. Mrs. Sandler serves on 
the executive board of the Yonkers Lea- 
gue for the Retarded. 

The authors of this series are to be 
commended for a poignant and percep- 
tive contribution to public understand- 
ing of what mental retardation involves, 
and the Herald Statesman is equally de- 
serving of praise for its sponsorship of 
the following articles: 

In THE SHADOWS— YOU GIVE Your LIFE AND 
SOUL TO A CHILD 
(By Adrienne Lieberman and 
Phyllis R. Sandler) 

All about us lurks a shadow—a shadow 
which creeps unwanted and unknown into 
the homes of rich and poor alike. 

No respector of race or creed, it spreads tt- 
self wantonly, tearing at the hearts of those 
it strikes and at the others who must watch 
helplessly. 

This shadow, its cause almost always un- 
known, descends upon the victims in the very 
womb and ever after tenaciously keeps its 


grasp. 

This fearful thing that lurks beyond the 
vale of birth itself, bringing with it lifelong 
heartbreak, and, in many cases ostracism, 
is the story of retardation. 
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Retardation, according to Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, is defined as a delaying, a postpone- 
ment, a hindrance. To retard means to hold 
back, to defer, to move slowly . . . in some 
cases, not to move at all. 

What then, is a retarded child? Because 
most parents are fortunate in having nor- 
mal children, they can never understand 
the heartbreak and frustration of having a 
child who does not grow. All life is based 
on change and growth and when a parent has 
to watch his own child remain the same for- 
ever, it takes a piece of that parent’s heart 
that can never be replaced. 

This is a retarded child. A child whose 
entire life process is delayed, postponed, hin- 
dered. A child who is always waiting to grow 
up. 

From the moment you know that your 
child is different from other children, you 
know in your heart someday he may no 
longer be with you. But you have to try. 
You have to see if there is anything you 
can do to make him whole. 

You give your life and soul to that child 
and you are not sorry. You are up with him 
every night. You carry him and protect 
him and teach him all you know. And you 
do not complain, for this is the choice you 
must make... . to give that child every 
opportunity. And then, for some, the rea- 
lization dawns, that yours is the one in 33 
who cannot be helped. 

No matter how many children one has, 
normal and otherwise, it is still a great hurt 
to have to take flesh of your flesh and hand 
it over to complete strangers—strangers who 
look at your child not as an individual, but 
as one more mouth to feed and one more 
diaper to change. 

“Who will love my child?” you ask. “Who 
will comfort him when he cries, sing to him, 
play with him?” Tou can never forget giv- 
ing birth, holding his tiny naked body and 
seeing physical perfection. You cannot for- 
get the days and weeks and years of striving 
for the impossible. And yet, the hopes and 
dreams you had for this child must now be 
laid aside. You are full of guilt and anger. 
“Why did it happen to my child?” you ask. 
“Why did it happen to me?” 

Traditionally, the biggest enemy of the 
retarded has been ignorance; the kind of 
ignorance which passed judgment that men- 
tal retardation was a curse on the household 
in which it existed. Today we are coming 
to terms with ourselves and are growing 
more adult in facing our responsibilities. 

Shame has no place in anyone's feelings 
for these children. It is being realized today 
that they are not less human for being 
incomplete or imperfect. If their capacities 
are limited, their right to full attainment 
of limited abilities is not, They are still 
children and deserve as much love, attention 
and growth as they can master. 

Medicine has now found more than 200 
causes of retardation, but not enough to 
stop the birth of 30 retardates in every 1,000 
births. 

Some of the prenatal causes are: German 
measles contracted by the mother during the 
first three months of pregnancy; excessive 
use of X-rays and drugs d pregnancy; 
the RH blood factor incompatability and 
injuries to the brain before or during birth. 

In Westchester County alone there is a 
potential of 27,000 retarded based on popu- 
lation figures. Of these, Yonkers claims 
6,000. 

During the early years retardation can be 
caused by measles encephalitis; brain in- 
flammation due to a high fever and an hered- 
itary body chemistry error which causes an 
over amount of an amino acid in the system 
known as Pku. If not detected and treated 
early, this imbalance causes retardation 
during the first year. 

Several other chemical imbalances which 
can cause retardation are now able to be 
detected and, if treated early enough, can 
prevent damage. 
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One of the newest evaluations given, which 
can be helpful in determining a baby's over- 
all condition, is the “Apgar Score,” origi- 
nated by Dr. Virginia Apgar. Made within 
60 seconds after birth, it determines by the 
heart rate, respiration, muscle tone, reflexes 
and color, the general condition of the in- 
fant. This is often the first indication as to 
whether further testing should be done. 

One of the difficulties in determining 
mental retardation is the inability of many 
parents to admit to themselves that their 
child is less than normal. Each child is the 
parents’ link with past and future. Re- 
tardation destroys progress, breaking that 
connection. A retarded child is a hope 
crushed, a magnificent work of art de- 
formed. Therefore, it cannot be stressed 
often enough, that the earlier the condition 
is diagnosed, the easier it is to help the child. 

Today there are some private and public 
clinics, equipped to diagnose these children 
and evaluate their future potential. 

Of every 30 retarded children born, 25 can 
be educated to face life as contributing in- 
dividuals, hard working and productive 
members of the community. Another four 
out of this 30 are considered trainable. This 
means they can be taught to care for their 
personal needs and perform simple tasks in 
sheltered workshops. That leaves only one 
out of 30 who must be institutionalized and 
given full custodial care. We must remem- 
ber that the great majority of retarded per- 
sons are neither physically deformed nor 
socially unacceptable, and therefore should 
be trained and educated to support them- 
selves and live useful lives. 

While public schools are to as- 
sume some of the responsibility of educat- 
ing these children, they are not equipped to 
give them the complete and extensive train- 
ing required. What is desperately needed 
are more facilities where we can care for 
those who cannot care for themselves, teach 
those who have the potential to become 
hardworking citizens, and establish diag- 
nostic clinics and research laboratories where 
scientific discoveries can someday end the 
needless heartbreak of bearing a less than 
perfect child. 

Last year a bill was enacted by the New 
York State Legislature to build 11 institu- 
tions throughout the state. One such 
school is proposed for Westchester County, 
where less than 50 percent of the mentally 
retarded are receiving any formal education. 
As yet, no site has been selected. 

Not only does the afflicted child need the 
support, comfort and educational facilities 
of the community, but so do his parents and 
his sisters and his brothers. Parents must 
be helped to accept retardation as a disease, 
which carries no more stigma than polio or 
a rheumatic heart. 

Just as the polio victim can be rehabili- 
tated and the heart victim can be helped to 
contribute, though restricted, so the retarded 
child will be able to reach his full growth 
— with understanding and coopera- 

on. 

His sisters and brothers must learn that 
they need not hide their heads in shame. 
You know that their brother can be helped 
and will do your utmost to bring him out 
of the shadows and into the sunlight... 
where every child belongs. 

IN THE SHADOW WRT Does RETARDATION Hrr 
My CHD? 
(By Adrienne Lieberman and Phyllis R. 
Sandler) 


Why does retardation strike my child and 
not yours; the boy upstairs and not the girl 
next door? 

To find the answer to this question we 
contacted Dr. Myron Winick, assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at Cornell Medical School 
and director of the Birth Defects Clinic at 
New York Hospital. 

Here, under the auspices of the March of 
Dimes, a team operation has been established 
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to evaluate the condition of a child and in 
many cases, help him to achieve his greatest 
functional potential. 

to Dr. Winick, 50 per cent of 
the patients in a typical pediatric ward are 
there because of some birth defect. At New 
York Hospital they specialize in children 
with multiple birth defects, because here is 
where the training of their particular medical 
team can be used to the greatest advantage. 
The March of Dimes sponsors more than 70 
such clinics throughout the United States. 
Each is geared to a specific program, which 
utilizes every capacity of its particular team. 

When a child is taken to the clinic at New 
York Hospital, he is first evaluated, given a 
broad battery of tests; Physical neurological 
and psychological. 

A history is taken of the child and his 
problem along with as complete a family 
background as possible. 

This includes not only the genetic back- 
ground but the environmental one as well. 
Every established test is made, regardless of 
how apparent the problem may be, because, 
as Dr. Winick explained “it would be a catas- 
trophe if you missed something that could 
be cured.” 

Each child, to Dr, Winick, is an individual 
and a human being, not just a hospital chart 
or a technical problem. This personal in- 
volvement, so apparent to one not directly 
affected, is a blessing to the parents of an 
afflicted child. They know, just by speaking 
with him, that their child will receive not 
only the medical care, but the sincere in- 
terest of a truly dedicated man. 

Dr. Winick’s team deals mostly with the 
multiple handicapped child. When they 
evaluate a child and discover he has only one 
birth defect, such as a neurological disorder 
not affecting motor ability, he is then re- 
ferred to the pediatric neurological depart- 
ment at New York Hospital or to another 
facility dealing with his specific problem. 

Dr. Winick discussed three areas of mental 
retardation: Phenylketonuri (PKU), the 
Downs Syndrome, and Hydrocephaly. 

PKU is one of the first metabolic disorders 
discovered which causes retardation. It has 
been estimated that one in eight cases of 
retardation was so caused. 

“Was so caused” is an important statement. 

In 1965 New York State passed a bill mak- 
ing it a law that every hospital must perform 
the Guthrie Test on all newborn infants be- 
fore discharging them. The Guthrie Test 
measures the level of an amino acid, phenyl- 
aline, in the bloodstream. Should an over 
amount of phenylaline be allowed to con- 
tinue in the system, it becomes toxic to the 
brain and causes severe mental retardation. 

Since the advent of this testing program, 
more than 40 cases of PKU have been dis- 
covered and placed under proper treatment. 
The entire cost of this operation has been 
less than the cost to the state for the life- 
time institutionalization of only one child. 

Because of scientific strides in the past few 
years, it is now possible by carefully control- 
ing the protein intake of the infant to main- 
tain a proper chemical balance and avoid the 
heartbreak of needless retardation. But 
maintaining this balance is not a simple pro- 
cedure, for while trying to decrease phenyl- 
aline, the diet must also be able to increase 
another amino acid necessary to proper func- 
tion. The lack of this substance, known as 
tyrosene, is the reason why PKU children are 
fairer in complexion than their parents and 
other siblings. Special clinics have been set 
up in various parts of the country to assure 
the maintenance and constant readjustments 
necessary to bringing about a normal future 
for these children. 

There are families today with two PKU 
children; one severely retarded, born before 
the cause and possible cure were known, 
born too soon. Side by side grows the sibling 
who has the same condition but is undergo- 
ing treatment, consisting not only of a low 
phenylaline diet but also hope, the hope of a 
normal active life. 
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tainly worthwhile when one realizes what 


It will become more and more important as 
these treated children grow to adulthood 
and in the normal course of events marry 
and have children of their own, to maintain 
the strictest supervision of these tests. The 
saving of even one life is certainly worth a 
few moments of every doctor’s time. 

Another cause of retardation is Downs 
Syndrome, also known as Mongolism. Here 
is a child who cannot be hidden; a child 
whose condition is readily apparent to the 
untrained eye because of the physical symp- 
toms which in almost all cases accompany 
the mental ones. 

This syndrome is characterized by a broad 
short skull, flat wide nose, thick short hands 
and feet and almond shaped eyes. These 
children did not have a more than teenage 
life span before the discovery of antibiotics 
because of their susceptibility to upper res- 
piratory infections and congenital heart 
disease. Now a person with Downs Syn- 
drome can live to be 40, 50 and even 60 years 
of age. 

Contrary to previous belief, these children 
are not all severely retarded, and range in 
intellectual ability all the way up the scale 
to near normal. An increasing number of 
Downs Syndrome patients are now being 
reared at home and attending special educa- 
tion classes in public schools. They then go 
on to work in sheltered workshops, establish- 
ing themselves as productive members of 
society. 

Recent genetic studies have found that 
people with Downs Syndrome have a 47 
chromosome count, as opposed to the normal 
count of 46. Tests can now be made in 
families where Mongolism has occurred to 
predict the chances of any future incidence 
of this disease. It was stated in the Lancert, 
a London Medical publication, “these dis- 
coveries and research now being done on 
chromosomes are the first fruits of a tech- 
nical advance which may revolutionize 
human genetics.” 

As opposed to Downs Syndrome and PKU, 
Hydrocephaly is not a genetically caused 
form of retardation. Dr. Winick explained 
that this condition is caused when there is 
too much cerebral spinal fluid for the central 
nervous system to handle. Swelling occurs 
at the point of least resistance, which, in the 
newborn child, is the head. 

The first step in diagnosing Hydrocephaly 
is to evaluate the cause. The condition 
may be due to a block in the passage of nor- 
mal spinal fluid or it may be due to an over 
production of this same fluid. When the 
head is enlarging only a little too rapidly, the 
patient is very carefully watched and checked 
weekly. 

Some hydrocephalic conditions will arrest 
themselves before any major damage can be 
done to the brain. Therefore, it is a matter 
of medical judgment as to when and if a 
shunt operation is necessary. 

While the shunt itself is only a simple tube 
of plastic, it is in most cases a great deal 
more. It is the passport to a lifetime of 
normalcy. 

The shunt operation entails placing a plas- 
tic tube with a valve leading from a ventri- 
cle in the brain to the right auricle of the 
heart. This produces a drainage system for 
the excess spinal fluid. Revisions must be 
made in the shunt until the child is three 
years of age due to normal growth processes. 
Sometimes the doctor will try to clamp the 
shunt to see if the child can function on his 
own, because a spontaneous arrest often 
takes place when the condition is due to an 
overproduction of fluid. However, if the 
hydrocephaly is due to an obstruction, there 
will be a permanent need for the shunt. This 
in no way reduces the patient’s chance for a 
normal life. 

Shunting is not as simple a procedure as it 
may sound. Often an infection will set in 
and the shunt will have to be removed and 
replaced. At other times it may become 
plugged and need to be flushed. No matter 
how difficult this treatment seems, it is cer- 
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the end results are. Hydrocephalic children 
who have been treated prove to be average 
and even above average intelligence. Sir 
Isaac Newton, Thomas Alva Edison and 
Albert Einstein were all spontaneously ar- 
rested hydrocephalics. 

Research continues in all phases of retard- 
ation. Even with all the dedicated work now 
being done, most of its causes are still un- 
known. Let us hope that in the near future 
medicine will be able to answer the question 
of why my child and not yours; why the 
boy upstairs and not the girl next door? 

By finding the answer we will have begun 
to lift the shadow. 

In THE SHADOWS— WHAT Doors ARE OPEN FOR 
RETARDED CHILDREN? 


(By Adrienne Lieberman and Phyllis R. 
Sandler) 


Where does a parent turn when he is told, 
“Your child can no longer live in our world?” 
What doors are open to him? 

There are, throughout the United States, 
many privately run institutions for the men- 
tally retarded. The cost ranges from ap- 
proximately $2,000 to $10,000 per year. Some 
of these homes are partially subsidized by 
religious organizations and adhere to a non- 
sectarian admittance policy. 

But how many can afford even $2,000 a 
year for the lifetime maintenance of only 
one member of their family? 

å Not many of us can afford so great a bur- 
en. 

What then, is available to the vast ma- 

jority of parents faced with this problem? 

There are no public facilities within the 
boundaries of Westchester County. There 
are in existence three state facilities for the 
retarded at the Willowbrook State School 
on Staten Island, Letchworth Village in 
Rockland County and Wassaic State School 
at Wassaic. Not one of these is less than 
an hour’s driving distance away. 

After a waiting period of nine to 18 
months, it is here the child of our commu- 
nity must go. Because of overcrowded con- 
ditions, children under 5 are not accepted 
unless their cases can be classified as ex- 
treme emergencies. 

Once accepted, what happens to your 
child? Is he left to vegetate? Is he given 
minimum personal and therapeutic care or 
will he receive maximum physical care as 
well as someone to love him? 

In some cases, he will be left to vegetate, 
receiving only his barest personal needs, be- 
cause of the size and caliber of the staff. In 
others, he will receive therapeutic care for 
the same reason: and in the most ideal case, 
he will receive love as well. 

But with the growing waiting lists of chil- 
dren and the unavailability of trained per- 
sonnel, conditions cannot possibly improve. 
These three institutions accept children from 
every county, city and township in the state. 

Westchester County alone has a potential 
of 27,000 retardates. Only a percentage of 
these will have to be institutionalized but 
this percentage, when added to those who 
must be institutionalized from other com- 
munities, results in an astronomical total. 
This is an impossible number to be handled 
by three facilities alone. 

Though overcrowded and understaffed, 
some sections of the state schools are trying 
to give the very best. 

Working with the very young children, 
one state physician has found he cannot ac- 
cept as gospel the psychological evaluation 
accompanying the child upon admittance. 
While it is true that the basic I.Q. potential 
cannot be raised, most children entering 
have never had any experiences to which they 
can relate, 

Many of these children have never before 
received any attention, other than a bottle 
at feeding time and a pacifier for the rest of 
their waking hours. The motivation here 
is to give them some emotional experiences 
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and then see what can be done and how far 
they can go. 

Each new arrival must indicate on his own 
what he can do, regardless of his evaluation 
and what he has done before. In many cases 
á custodial child may begin to show signs of 
becoming trainable and a trainable may ad- 
vance to the educable level. This is not be- 
cause his I.G. has suddenly blossomed, but 
because his potential was never fully de- 
veloped, 

The most important link in reaching a 
retarded child, according to this doctor, is 
not the medically trained technician, who 
may see the child only once or twice a day, 
nor the pediatrician. He in normal circum- 
stances sees the child even less often, since 
his harried day must include the care of at 
least 200 children. 

The most important link to this child is 

the attendant. This girl, trained only in the 
basic fundamentals of her job, feels her way 
along with each of these children, learning 
from her experiences with them and giving 
the most important ingredient, tender loving 
care. 
She becomes, in fact, the mother substitute 
to the child. The doctor’s approach is based 
on the reaction of these trained attendants. 
They will tell him that Johnny is showing 
signs of response or that Mary seems to want 
to crawl. It is then the doctor recommends 
whatever therapy is indicated to help them 
along the way. 

At this state school, there is an educa- 
tional system based on the three R’s; not 
reading, ‘riting and rithmetic, but routine, 
repetition and relaxation the most important 
rules in handling a retarded child, 

Once this system has been established, 
nothing, not even a visit from the parents, 
should be allowed to interfere, Difficult as 
it may be to accept, the parent becomes the 
child’s guest and the school becomes his 
home, Because of this necessary transfer- 
ence of dependence, on the part of the child, 
many parents feel hurt and rejected. 

They must be made to understand that 
while Johnny is still one of the most im- 
portant things in their lives, they can no 
longer be the most important thing in his. 
They need not give him up; they need not 
forget him; for he will always be their child. 
But this readjustment is very important to 
his well being. 

Here Johnny has established a sense of be- 
longing and any break in his routine will 
upset his feelings of security. 

Finding the proper personnel to staff these 
institutions is extremely difficult. Trained 
technicians, nurses and doctors are very hard 
to come by but the most difficult position to 
fill is that of the personal attendant; for the 
quality of mercy is not trained, it is inborn 
and cannot be simulated. 

“The acceptance of these children is much 
greater today than it was 10 years ago... 
when it happens to somebody else.” This 
statement, made by the doctor, clarifies the 
main reason for the shortage of sympathetic 
personnel. Some institutions are trying to 
train their own patients to assist in the 
training of others less fortunate than they. 
Most institutionalized persons rarely develop 
enough self-confidence to live in the outside 
world. 

But the contributions they can make with- 
in the walls of the state school should not 
be minimized. Many retarded persons are 
sensitive and compassionate. Without 
knowing why, they seem to recognize the 
sameness that binds them together and word- 
lessly pass the message, “Here is my hand, 
let me help you.” 

When the son of one of the authors was 
placed in Willowbrook State School, she and 
her husband were emotionally upset even 
though they had been prepared for this in- 
evitable moment. They tried very hard to 
keep themselves under control. 

They sat with young John in the nursery 
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waiting room and had noticed several mildly 
retarded young men walking in and out of 
the building, obviously helping wherever 
they could. 

As one passed by, he suddenly stopped and 
came toward Johnny. He patted the baby’s 
cheek ever so gently and asked, “What is the 
baby’s name?” 

“John,” she replied. 

“Is he coming to live with us?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. 

“How do you feel?” he asked. 

“Not very happy,” she replied. 

Then, with childlike innocence, he turned 
to her and said, “Don't cry. I'll buy you 
a present.” 

She can never forget that young man and 
his most poignant phrase. In his limited 
way, he was telling her, “I understand.” 

While unable to handle the very young, 
these people do work well with those on the 
nursery and elementary level. Here they are 
able to help the teacher or therapist com- 
municate with the younger child. Acting 
as older brothers and sisters, they take those 
who are ambulatory out, on the grounds of 
the school, for fresh air and recreation. 

In this way, even the institutionalized 
trainable person becomes a contributing 
member of society. 

In our society today there are a growing 
number of other people who also need the 
feeling of being wanted. Whereas the older 
person in ancient civilization was revered 
and respected, in our country he is often 
pushed aside and begins to get the impres- 
sion that he has outlived his usefulness. 
Here we have two groups made to feel alien; 
the retarded because they are different, the 
aged only because they are old. Due to this 
need for love, each has much to offer the 
other. 

In those programs where the two groups 
have been brought together, the aged com- 
ing in as volunteer grandparents, amazing 
results have taken place. Not only do the 
children thrive, but the senior citizens re- 
ceive in return the love, the respect and the 
satisfaction which makes this truly their 
Golden Age. 

This type of completely dedicated and co- 
ordinated teamwork illustrates what can be 
done to enrich the lives of all concerned. 

With understanding and compassion from 
the community, the gates of the state insti- 
tution need not bar the rays of sunlight 
from reaching those who live mostly in the 
shadows of retardation. 

IN THE SHADOWS—MANY PARENTS OF RE- 

TARDATES SEEM BLIND TO NAKED TRUTH 


(By Adrienne Lieberman and Phyllis R. 
Sandler) 

Mary has Downs Syndrome, formerly re- 
ferred to as Mongolism. She has almond 
shaped eyes, a short stubby neck and can- 
not always maintain her balance. Mary is 
retarded. 

Johnny is sandy-haired and has lots of 
freckles. He runs and plays and seems to 
dance through life. But sometimes Johnny 
finds it hard to keep up with his friends. 

Often when they read a story in school, 
Johnny does not seem to understand. His 
teachers say he daydreams and that his at- 
tention span is limited. 

What they do not realize is that Johnny 
himself is limited. For Johnny too, may be 
a retarded or brain-injured child. 

There are among us the so-called slow 
learners—the children who do not excel in 
school; who cannot keep up with their peers. 
They become antagonistic or withdrawn, 
both in class and at home. They are un- 
happy with themselves and frustrated, be- 
cause they cannot understand. 

These children may appear to be as normal 
as you and I, and they are .. . except in 
certain situations with which they haven't 
the ability to cope. 
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Many parents refuse to face the issue. 
While outwardly protesting their acceptance 
of the facts, they are inwardly striking out 
at the very hand which tries to offer them 
help. They accept the knowledge that their 
child is failing and must repeat a grade, but 
in insisting that he do so, they are uncon- 
ciously showing their denial that anything 
organic can possibly be the cause. 

Often the cause is environmental, an ex- 
tended illness or a temporary upset at home. 
Often it is not. 

When the teacher has consulted with the 
parent and no visible reason can be found, 
they should not hesitate to have the child 
evaluated. He may need to be placed in a 
special class, geared to the slow learner. 
Here he can excel and not having to com- 
pete unfairly with children who learn at a 
faster pace, he will be able to take pride in 
himself and in his work and will no longer 
feel inferior. 

For the parent of the educable or train- 
able retardate the question: “Who will teach 
my child?” becomes all important. It is 
necessary for him to understand what pro- 
fessional training is needed, where and how 
it is available, on a basis most advantageous 
to his particular child. 

Robert Hanson, director of Special Edu- 
cation for the Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services, second supervisory district, 
known throughout the state as “BOCES” 
had an answer to his question. 

“BOCES II” covers 27 public school dis- 
tricts throughout Southern Westchester, 
servicing retarded, brain injured, handi- 
capped and emotionally disturbed children. 

Many small cities and towns find it impos- 
sible to set up a specialized program for each 
of these groups. Therefore, “BOCES” has 
been established as a cooperative public edu- 
cation system to which each town contrib- 
utes in direct relation to the amount of chil- 
dren sent from their area. 

Once a child’s need for special classes is 
identified, admission to “BOCES” is re- 
quested by his local school district. Here, 
the special education staff meets with the 
child and his parents, They then re- 
evaluate him for proper placement and as- 
similation into the “BOCES” program. A 
counselling service to help parents accept 
and understand the situation is also pro- 
vided, because the problem of accepting a re- 
tarded child is often as difficult to his own 
parents as it is to the community. 

Basic philosophy for handing the train- 
able retardate is that there is no advantage 
in placing this child in a regular public 
school building. While education is man- 
dated, training should be provided under 
different environmental conditions. 

This type of curriculum is needed to pre- 
pare these children, for their future daily 
living cannot be set up in a public school 
environment. 

“BOCES” has established a training school 
for retarded children at Rye Lake Campus 
in North Castle. 

Each classroom is equipped specifically for 
the pupils using its facilities. There is a 
Kindergarten arrangement for the very 
young, where expansion of services is now 
going on. Not only Mr. Hanson, but most 
educators, emphasized the fact that the 
younger the child is when he starts receiving 
specialized training, the more he can be 
helped. 

There are also classrooms for older stu- 
dents, where the emphasis is placed on daily 
living. Those who will never be able to do 
the normal newspaper words which will be 
important to them. Stop, go, entrance, exit, 
toilet, men women; all these simple words 
we take for granted. They are also taught 
how to travel and navigate in traffic. 

A special area in one classroom held a 
small supermarket. Foods were arranged 
where they would most likely be found in a 
regular store and a checkout counter was in- 
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cluded. This gives the students practical 
experience in selecting foods, as well as the 
proper handling of cash. 

Across the way there is one building that 
was more of an efficiency apartment than a 
schoolroom. There was a comfortably fur- 
nished living room area, a complete bedroom 
and kitchen equipped with modern ap- 
pliances. 

Older students in this class go through the 
daily chores of keeping a home; cleaning, 
making beds, preparing foods and launder- 
ing. They do not learn home-care skills, 
they live them. 

In still another building there is a simu- 
lated sheltered workshop. It is completely 
equipped to prepare young men and women 
for the time when they will be ready to ac- 
cept a position in a community sheltered 
workshop. 

Unlike the trainable retardate, the edu- 
cable retardate belongs in the normal public 
school system. Although his daily academic 
curriculum must be adjusted to a slower 
pace, he can function in other school pro- 
grams with the rest of the students. 

These are the people he will eventually 
work with in the everyday business world and 
if he is not allowed to learn the give and 
take of our society during his formative 
years, it will be that much more difficult to 
teach him to do so later on in life. Even our 
so-called normal children must learn through 
personal association with others how to ad- 
Just to the world we live in. 

Pupils 16 years of age or over are eligible 
for a work-study program. They are evalu- 
ated according to their maturity, health 
status, and vocational aptitudes and then 
are given the opportunity to take part in a 

involving half a day in classroom 
activities and half a day in practical and gain- 
ful employment. 

The teacher checks all of the qualifications 
needed for the job. She then observes the 
student on the job, enabling her to plan his 
half day school curriculum to tie in with his 
job experience. 

This type of individual planning is not 
limited to the work-study program alone. 
On every level of the “BOCES”, system, the 
participating members (teachers, counsellors, 
pschologists and clinicians) meet at least 
once a week to discuss a child’s individual 
accomplishments, as well as to make plans 
for his future 88. 

To stimulate the sensory experiences 18 
most important in teaching the retarded. 
Because of this, at Rye Lake Campus there 
are plans to establish small farms and gar- 
dens, where children will be able to feed and 
play with the animals and learn the feel of 
the earth by planting and harvesting their 
own crops. Here they will come to under- 
stand the wonders of nature through their 
tactile experiences. 

When a child begins to see, with his own 
eyes, the wonderous cycle of life; birth, 

and even death, he begins to form 
a concept of his own place in the universe. 
He can then be taught to understand his 
relationship to God. 

There are many religious classes now being 
given in churches and gogues, geared 
especially to the retarded child’s capabilities. 

It is with great pride that these priests, 
ministers and rabbis see a previously lost 
child come before them, to receive confirma- 
tion and communion with a God who has 
created him, as well as all others, in his 
image. 

In THE SHADOWS—SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 
TRAIN RETARDATES INTO WAGE EARNERS 
(By Adrienne Lieberman and 
Phyllis R. Sandler) 

Schooling alone cannot give the retarded 
child the complete education needed to es- 
tablish himself as a wage earner in the com- 
munity. 

Once he has reached the age of 21, the 
public school system washes its hands of 
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any further responsibility. Now the par- 
ents of this young adult are faced with a 
very grave problem. 

Is he going to sit around in front of a 
television set for the rest of his life, or is 
there somewhere he can go to learn how to 
be a wage earning and tax paying member 
of society? 

If he remains at home, he also remains a 
constant financial and emotional burden 
upon his parents. The financial burden, 
having been borne this long, can very pos- 
sibly be continued. The emotional one can- 
not. 

In the normal course of events, we do not 
outlive our children. We want to know 
that our children are established and can 
take care of themselves when we are no 
longer able to care for them. So do the 
parents of a retarded child. 

If he is to be prepared for the time when 
they will no longer be with him, he needs 
the training that a Sheltered Workshop can 
give. A Sheltered Workshop is a place where 
the young adult can be trained in occupa- 
tions geared to his mental and vocational 
aptitudes. Here under simulated working 
conditions he becomes not only a trainee, 
but a wage earner. 

Being a wage earner gives him a feeling 
of accomplishment and self-esteem, 

The largest Sheltered Workshop in the 
county is located at White Plains. A visit 
to this workshop is truly an eye-opening ex- 
perience. Here approximately 120 young men 
and women are being taught how to relate 
to each other and to the outside world. 

Proud of themselves and their accomplish- 
ment, they greet each visitor with warmth 
and friendliness, They are eager to show you 
what they are doing and patiently explain to 
the uninitiated how it is done. Surpris- 
ingly, some of the operations, which require 
manual skill, are extremely intricate. 

Por example, a group of boys were work- 
ing on a government contract the day we 
visited. They were doing precision work on 
equipment which will eventually be used 
in the building of airplanes and obviously 
doing it well. 

At another table a less advanced group of 
trainees were busy packaging flairs and 
others were assimilating packages of screws 
to be sold as a unit in hardware stores. All 
of these operations are known as piece work” 
and the workers are paid according to the 
amount that each one does. 

Since most of these young adults will be 
going into industries, where they will punch 
in and punch out each day, a time clock has 
been set up at the workshop. Here each 
worker is responsible for the mechanical 
timing of his work day. These time cards 
are later used in preparing the pay-roll for 
those who are working on an hourly wage 
scale. 

In a hallway outside this factory set-up, a 
group of boys was painting and plastering the 
walls with maintenance men who were also 
trainees. This particular group is respon- 
sible for all the maintenance and decora- 
tion in the building. 

The structure which houses this workshop 
is an ancient one and in fact, has been con- 
demned for urban renewal in the near future. 
Having previously been used for other pur- 
poses, offices had to be sectioned off and 
built. 

All of this work was done by the building 
maintenance staff. Even the smallest re- 
pair is left to this team. If there is a cracked 
window pane it is not repaired until one of 
the retardates, being trained to notice these 
things, sees it and reports that replacement 
is in order. 

Many of these young men who were so 
trained have gone on to maintenance jobs 
in hospitals and factories, when they were 
ready and the jobs were available. The 
only upsetting factor to us was that not 
enough jobs are open to these boys. 

Though fully trained, they often must 
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wait until a job is offered. Because of the 
lack of understanding in the community of 
what these young retardates are capable of, 
Job availability is limited. If the boys can- 
not be placed in the outside business world, 
they must remain in the Sheltered Workshop, 
taking up a place that could be filled by a 
new trainee. 

In the printing shop workers handle mail- 
ings, again on a sub-contracting basis, for 
many small business firms and charitable 
organizations. They also do some of the 
printing for advertisements and bulletins 
and publish their own newspaper, which is 
sent out to all members of Leagues for the 
Retarded in Westchester County, keeping 
them informed as to what new and interest- 
ing strides are being made in this fleld. 

In the Workshop cafeteria, run by and 
for the students, future restaurant workers 
are trained, not only in the menial tasks of 
washing dishes and scrubbing floors but also 
in the actual preparation and serving of food. 

The cashier’s counter, was manned by a 
young retarded girl, who totaled each tray, 
took cash and gave change. The tables were 
set to perfection, napkin and fork to the 
left and knife and spoon to the right of the 
plate. Glasses sparkled and on every staff 
table sat a floral centerpiece. 

Staff and guests are not expected to wait 
upon themselves, but are seated, handed 
printed menus, and served by the cafeteria 
personnel. The man in charge of the cafe- 
teria a retardate himself, presented us with 
a souvenir of our visit. This was a com- 
plete set of menus for the entire month, 
They not only prepare the foods but do the 
ordering and purchasing as well. 

The lunch was delicious and tastefully 
served, 

Directly across the hall from the cafeteria, 
a complete laundry set-up has been estab- 
lished. Here, the uniforms used by the cafe- 
teria trainees are washed and ironed by 
other trainees. It is in this laundry complex 
that young women are taught to use wash- 
ing machines, driers, mangles and irons, 
They do such a good job that they now run 
a little business of their own. 

Charging by the piece, they do laundry 
for some of the boys who live in the nearby 
“Halfway House”. A “Halfway House“ is a 
place of residence for many retardates whose 
families are no longer alive. Here they live 
in comfortable surroundings with a mini- 
mum amount of supervision, while support- 
ing themselves by working either in the 
Workshop or in the community. 

Recreational facilities are also offered to 
the members of a Sheltered Workshop. 
Every Tuesday evening, from seven to 9 p.m., 
a canteen is held in the chapter building. 
The young people learn to socialize in an 
atmosphere of fun and gaiety. On Friday 
nights, there is a swimming program at the 
“Y”. This is very important, not only so- 
cially, but physically. These youngsters 
often do not get the proper exercise, because 
there are so few of these recreational facili- 
ties open to them. 

The object of a Sheltered Workshop is 
twofold, It prepares the retardate who will 
eventually be able to live and work in the 
outside community and gives occupational 
training and a feeling of self-respect to the 
young person who will always need the 
security of a sheltered facility. 

The Workshop we visited serves as the 
center of an operation which has several 
offshoots scattered throughout Westchester 
County. These satellite workshops are lo- 
cated mostly in small, out of the way, stores 
and can accommodate eight to 16 trainees at 
a given time. All told, there are only about 
200 young adults registered in this program. 
It is not enough. 

With the thousands of young people who 
can be helped still sitting at home, waiting 
for a chance to learn, this is only a begin- 
ning. To really help these people more is 
needed: more funds, more facilities, more 
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teachers, more volunteers and more job 
opportunities. 

If we turn our backs on this potential labor 
force, a great many of them will eventually 
have to be institutionalized at the taxpayers 
expense. With a smaller amount of tax dol- 
lars, these same young men and women can 
be trained to become taxpayers themselves. 


In THE SHADOWS—STATE COMPLEX WOULD 
HELP RETARDED LEAVE WORLD OF SHADOWS 


(By Adrienne Lieberman and Phyllis R. 
Sandler) 


There comes a time in the search for 
knowledge, when emotions can no longer be 
denied. When you sit and cry, shedding 
tears over your own normal children; crying 
for the heartbreak of all mothers everywhere, 
who cannot know the joys that you have 
known; the perfection of both mind and body 
which you, by luck alone, have drawn in the 
lottery of life. 

Because life itself is a gamble, being born 
without a handicap is truly a prize. It has 
become custom, when winning first prize in 
a charitable raffle, to donate back to the 
cause a percentage of the monetary value of 
that prize. 

It does not seem too great a donation to 
give of ones self in helping the cause of those 
who have been less fortunate. It is for this 
reason the community should stand ready to 
accept, support, and, when indicated, en- 
force needed reforms; not only the commu- 
nity of Yonkers or Westchester but the en- 
tire Community of Man. 

As stated earlier in this series, a State 
School is as present proposed for Westchester 
County. It will be a part of a program, 
passed by the New York State Legislature, 
allowing for a total of 11 State Institutions. 
As yet, no site has been announced in West- 
chester. Other facilities, which come under 
the State’s Mental Hygiene Department, are 
being built at break-neck speed. 

Facilities have been needed by the re- 
tarded for a far longer period of time and 
must be established immediately. 

With every passing day we are losing the 
chance to educate possible taxpayers in our 
community. A retarded person does not call 
attention to himself by committing crimes 
against society. The pleas of his parents 
are often ignored. 

How then is he going to get help? He 
hasn't the capacity to murder and steal. He 
does have, the capacity to learn as much as 
his potential will allow. Who will accept 
him? Many communities refuse. Our com- 
munity does not. 

Wherever we traveled during the writing 
of these articles we met people who were 
ready to open their arms and their hearts to 
any type of facility for the retarded. We 
have received telephone calls asking if we 
would like a list of volunteers; former teach- 
ers and nurses, who offer their services to 
work with the retarded, if such facilities 
were to be established here. 

There is also a proposal before the State 
Legislature at this time, for a group of “hos- 
tels“ to be built throughout the state. These 
would be for the educable retardates who will 
be working in the community and in need 
of a minimum amount of services to man- 
age on their own. We prefer to call these 
“hostels” residential hotels, for this is ex- 
actly what they would be. 

What the experts interviwed say our com- 
munity and every other community of its 
size needs and needs now, is not only an in- 
stitution or a single “hostel,” but a State 
Complex. 

Here could be built the facilities to ac- 
commodate the custodial child, close enough 
for his parents to visit with him. At the 
present moment many parents whose chil- 
dren should be institutionalized are keeping 
them at home because they cannot make the 
two hour trip to such an institution as 
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Wassaic, where it is now estimated there are : 


1,000 Westchester residents under custodial 
care. 

The public school system is trying to edu- 
cate all children. But as we well know, pub- 
lic school facilities are crowded and haven’t 
enough room for even the normal child. 

A state complex would include training 
school. Not only those in residence would 
attend but also out-students; trainable re- 
tarded children from all over the County 
could be bussed in for a regular school day, 
learning as much as they can in a non-com- 
petitive atmosphere. They could then re- 
turn to their homes and live among the 
normal, having been taught in this special 
school how to adjust to the outside world and 
yet not having to pit themselves against it. 

Another area of this complex would be set 
aside for a completely sheltered workshop, 
where the trainable retardate, having com- 
pleted his schooling, can work in a protective 
atmosphere. 

A diagnostic clinic would also be a neces- 
sary feature Here parents could bring any 
child in need of an evaluation. The medical 
staff, in this type of complex, would be able 
to give the finest evaluation, because this 
team would consist of people devoting their 
lives to the care and study of only one 
problem that of retardation. 

Families where retardation is found are 
in need of counselling to help them accept 
and understand. Instead of approaching the 
problem of retardation as a whole, each fam- 
ily member wonders how it will affect him 
personally. There should be an opportunity 
in the counseling area of this diagnostic 
clinic, for families to come together and 
jointly discuss their problems. Psychologists 
feel that the families of the retarded have 
much to offer each other. 

The “hostel,” or Residential Hotel, could 
also be located on the same tract of land. 
Here the educated retardate, who works out- 
side the community, would be able to find 
not only the small amount of services he 
needs to help him but would also have avail- 
able the recreational facilities which are 
today so desperately lacking in our com- 
munity. 

It is not proposed that this Complex be 
one tremendous building. This is the very 
horror experts are trying to get away from; 
the sterile atmosphere of not only a num- 
bered building but a numbered child as well. 

It will take careful and precise planning 
to establish all of these facilities on an in- 
dividual and yet cooperative basis, on one 
common piece of ground. Such acreage is 
rapidly becoming extinct. To realize this 
dream, land must be set aside now. 

As soon as land on which to build this 
Complex is obtained, the search can begin 
for the trained technicians to staff it. There 
are now available many scholarships for 
teachers who are interested in going into the 
field of retardation. These scholarships must 
be more widely publicized so that more and 
more young men and women will be able to 
take advantage of them. The personal satis- 
faction of being able to bring light into a 
shadowed world is the great incentive bring- 
ing young teachers into this field today. 

Training scholarships for practical nurses 
are also available. In fact, such a Training 
School could be established on the site of a 
state Complex. Girls trained here would be 
more likely to remain in this area of nursing. 

Retardation must be faced as a problem 
that is here to stay, Until the day that re- 
search finds the answer and the cure to 
every cause of this affliction, we must plan 
for all the Johnnies and Marys who continue 
to be born. Faultless and innocent they 
enter our world and we must make a place 
for them. 

“What do they want from me?“ you say. 
“How much do they think I can do? I am 
only one person.“ 
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It is all the “ones” standing side by side 
who have made this country strong; who 
have faced every adversity together. 

All the “ones” standing side by side be- 
come the twos, the tens, the hundreds, the 
thousands and then the millions who pio- 
neered our frontiers, built our railroads and 
fought for our freedom. 

Standing side by side the “ones” can win 
any battle, including the battle of retarda- 
tion and lift the shadow of misery which 
surrounds it. 


AMERICAN ECONOMY THREATENED 
BY ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's recent release of $440 mil- 
lion in previously frozen Federal high- 
way construction and public works 
funds was, in my opinion, a grave error. 
This step was but the latest in a series of 
economic actions by the administration 
that seem so vacillating and inconsist- 
ent as to be incoherent. 

Until recently, the administration has 
been moving to counter inflationary 
pressures caused in large part by our 
huge and still-mounting defense ex- 
penditures. In my view, the threat of 
inflation continues to be a very real one. 

Last fall, the Congress was asked to 
suspend the business investment tax 
credit and did so as an anti-inflation 
move. In conjunction with that, the 
administration withheld substantial 
funds in the public works area, a step I 
thought was salutary. But it also re- 
duced its requests for funds for vital 
social programs such as education, 
mental health and manpower training, 
and I believed then and do now that this 
was a mistake. The President also pro- 
posed a 6-percent income tax surcharge 
as a further attempt to slow down the 
economy, and I feel that this would be 
an unfair and unwise tax. But it would 
at least be consistent with a comprehen- 
sive effort to curb inflation. 

Now we find the administration taking 
action to spur the economy by restoring 
the investment tax credit and releasing 
highway and public works funds as if the 
economy were threatened by recession, 
and at the same time continuing to press 
for the tax surcharge as if inflation were 
the major threat. This course is difficult 
to fathom. Not only is it inconsistent, 
but it has the net effect of placing the 
burden of supporting Government pro- 
grams even more heavily on the poor and 
on middle income families who can least 
afford it, while giving relief to business 
firms at a time when profit margins are 
reaching unprecedented peaks. 

I believe it is important to keep our 
economy expanding. We must do so to 
meet the gigantic requirements imposed 
by a military effort in Vietnam which is 
approaching $2 billion a month, while 
continuing necessary domestic programs 
and maintaining a high level of employ- 
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ment. That is why I supported restora- 
tion of the business investment tax credit 
last week. 

But at a time of severe economic strain 
when vital social programs are being 
jeopardized, to embark on a public works 
spending spree seems nonsensical. Mas- 
sive public works programs are helpful 
during periods of recession when a fal- 
tering economy needs artificial stimulus, 
but we cannot afford to heap these coals 
on the inflationary fires already fed by 
huge defense outlays. 

I urge my colleagues to heed the advice 
of Columbia University Prof. Arthur 
Burns, president of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, who warned re- 
cently that— 

A significant part of our scarce resources is 


being devoted to projects of marginal or even 
doubtful value. 


Certainly, $440 million worth of high- 
way construction and public works must 
be considered of marginal value under 
current economic conditions. If appro- 
priate priorities are not set by the ad- 
ministration, the challenge should be 
met by Congress. 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, people 
everywhere in the world have a natural 
inborn desire for freedom, liberty, and 
independence. Forty-nine years ago, 
on March 25, 1918, the Byelorussians pro- 
claimed their independence and it is ap- 
propriate and proper for us to manifest 
to the peoples of all captive nations the 
support of the Government of the United 
States for their just aspirations. Byelo- 
russia unfortunately is one of those cap- 
tive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is worthy of note that Byelorussia is 
a different nation than Russia, although 
now forcibly incorporated into the 
US.S.R. It was in the ninth century 
when the Byelorussians began to affirm 
their existence in the full sense of the 
word, with an official language and cul- 
ture of their own. Since that time, the 
pages of history were filled with accounts 
of intrigues, wars, and international 
wrongdoing, and Byelorussia was but a 
pawn of the then powerful countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

Although some 16 million ethnic Byel- 
orussians attempted to form their own 
nation in 1918, their independence was 
short lived. Despite great sacrifices, the 
new state was unable to preserve its in- 
dependence against the onslaught of 
overwhelming Red Bolshevik forces and 
is today a mere vassal state within the 
structure of the Russian Soviet Union. 
The godless Russians conquered that 
land by means of force and stark terror, 
an example of their cruel methods may 
de cited that during a short period in 
1937, over 13,000 innocent Byelorussian 
people were killed in cold blood by the 
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Red soldiers. The sturdy Byelorussians 
are still suffering under the ruthless re- 
gime of Communist totalitarian tyranny 
ordered and maintained by the Kremlin 
overlords. 

Byelorussians are living under condi- 
tions of cruel persecution and ethnic 
discrimination. The Soviet Russian 
Government is continuing the oppression 
of religious life of all denominations in 
Byelorussia by harassing all believers 
and forcing the closing of churches. The 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on July 
26, 1966, created a Ministry for Protec- 
tion of Public Order and several days 
later created a Ministry of Education 
for the entire U.S.S.R. In this manner, 
Russia is slowly taking away all func- 
tions from the Byelorussians and other 
non-Russian republics until they will 
exist only as a memory and an all-but- 
forgotten episode in history. 

By noting this day we emphatically 
say “No.” Byelorussia will not, shall not, 
and must not be forgotten. The remarks 
made by Members of both Houses of the 
Congress will supply the needed strength 
and hope to the brave Byelorussian peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain and encour- 
age them in their spiritual resistance 
against Communist slavery. 


SCIENCE RECOGNIZES CONGRESS- 
MAN EVINS’ ABILITY AND IM- 
PORTANCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which was founded in 
1848, is the largest general scientific or- 
ganization in existence. When it speaks 
through its publication, Science, it is 
worthy of notice. In fact, Science is one 
of the world’s most quoted publications— 
both in scientific literature and in the 
daily press. 

One of our most distinguished and 
able colleagues, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Representative JOE L. Evins, 
was the subject of an article in the 
February 17, 1967, issue of that authori- 
tative publication. I was most pleased 
to note that article stated that those who 
observed Representative Evins’ first 
year’s performance as chairman of the 
important Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations seemed agreed that he is 
reasonable and well informed. It fur- 
ther stated that he is a man of consid- 
erable fairness and commands respect. I 
know that my colleagues in the Congress 
share with me the pleasure to know that 
Representative Evins, who is also chair- 
man of the House Select Committee on 
Small Business, has received this recog- 
nition which he merits in full measure. 

Believing it would be of interest not 
only to the Members of Congress, but to 
the general public as well, I include 
this article in the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
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[From Science magazine, February 1967] 


REPRESENTATIVE JOE Evins: NSF anp NASA 
Ger A New MASTER or FINANCE 


(By Luther J. Carter) 


Among the custodians of the vaults from 
which cash is passed out to the scientific and 
technical community is a little-known 
Southern congressman whose power and in- 
fluence are on the rise. He is Representative 
Joe L. Evins, of Tennessee's Fourth Congres- 
sional District, an area which is without city 
slickers except for those who happen to be 
passing through. 

During his two decades as a member of 
the House, Evins has seen death, defeat, and 
retirement remove many of the elders who 
stood between him and the seniority system's 
upper reaches, where the light is better and 
the levers of power are within grasp. This 
inexorable attrition is the ally of all those 
who survive. Last year, his 20th in Congress, 
Evins, at 55, succeeded to the chairmanship 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee on In- 
dependent Offices, replacing the late Albert 
Thomas of Texas, the benevolent despot of 
finance for the National Science Foundation, 
NASA, the Office of Science and Technology, 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD), the regulatory commis- 
sions, and numerous other agencies. As 
chairman, Evins, a Southern moderate, will 
be important to the fund-seekers, though 
whether he will become as important as 
Thomas is uncertain. 

The reason, of course, why the appropria- 
tions subcommittees are so important is that 
they tend to be semi-autonomous in relation 
to the parent Appropriations Committee, and 
relatively few appropriations decisions made 
in subcommittee are reversed by the House 
itself, 

The control Thomas exercised over the 
subcommittee was unusual even on a con- 
gressional scene in which domineering chair- 
men have by no means been rare. Agency 
officials marveled at Thomas’ grasp of budg- 
etary detail and were never complacent dur- 
ing his aggressive, incisive interrogatons. 
Evins has been given good marks so far by 
his Appropriations Committee colleagues, but 
it is fair to say that more time must elapse 
before his qualities can be assessed. This 
is particularly true inasmuch as Thomas was 
such an overshadowing figure that Evins, as 
well as most other members of the subcom- 
mittee, remained obscure. 

The new chairman is taking over at a some- 
what inauspicious moment. As the result 
of Republican gains in the November elec- 
tions, the Independent Officers Subcommittee 
has been enlarged from a seven- to a ten- 
man body and its ideological complexion has 
become distinctly more conservative. Evins 
may find himself outvoted if he tries, as a 
Democratic loyalist, to deal generously with 
some of the more controversial administra- 
tion programs, such as the model cities pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless, on any committee the chair- 
man tends to be the most important mem- 
ber, at least until seniority leads to senility. 
His authority is buttressed by custom and 
congressional folkways. Evins, still in the 
prime of middle age, is reputed to have 
plenty of political savvy and his influence 
over appropriations should be substantial. 

In his first year as chairman, Evins did 
little to cause surprise except for his decision 
to kill NSF’s Mohole project (Science 13 May 
1966), which had become an increasingly 
costly endeavor to study the earth’s deep 
crust and mantle. Previously, Mohole had 
been spared, very possibly because the con- 
tractor responsible for building the deep-sea 
drilling rig was located in Houston, Chairman 
Thomas's Own political base. Rendering a 
judgment that many scientists found dis- 
couragingly flip and imprecise, Evins told the 
House that “this is not the time to expend 
huge sums of money to dig a hole.” He said 


the cost of Mohole might go as high as $115 
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million, A common surmise among scien- 
tists, however, was that the summary trial 
and execution of Mohole was best explained 
as a defiant blow at Thomas, the departed 
father-figure. 

However much some may deplore the Mo- 
hole decision, there seems no reason to think 
that Evins tends toward unexpected or er- 
ratio behavior. Those who observed him in 
his first year’s performance as chairman seem 
agreed that he was steady and workmanlike. 
His manner was less jarring to witnesses 
than that of Thomas, who never let agency 
officials forget that he had once been a prose- 
cuting attorney. The Thomas method was 
to probe for weak spots in an agency’s budget 
rather than to scrutinize the whole thing. 
“Evins made a systematic survey of our 
budget,” an agency official told Science. 
“He seemed reasonable and well-informed 
and there was no bombast.” 

The idea of Evins, or even of a Thomas, be- 
ing really well informed” about the budgets 
and programs of more than 20 agencies, some 
of them quite large, is one which some peo- 
ple find hard to accept. Moreover, Evins 
has responsibilities on committees other 
than the Independent Offices Subcommit- 
tee. Public policy governing science and 
technology is by no means one of his domi- 
nant concerns. Understanding Congress, the 
pedestrian—and partly ghost-written—book 
Evins published a few years ago, discusses 
Congress’ relations with the regulatory agen- 
cies but scarcely mentions any of the scien- 
tific agencies except AEC, which is discussed 
largely in connection with AEC's controver- 
sial and abortive “Dixon-Yates” contract. 
By that contract, as one recalls, the govern- 
ment would have bought relatively high- 
price power from a private combine, instead 
of having the Tennessee Valley Authority 
add to its capacity to produce lower-price 
power for sale to AEC. 

The fact that Evins’ attention is neces- 
sarily divided among a great many interests 
and duties might pose less of a problem if his 
subcommittee staff, which consists of two 
professionals, was larger and less absorbed 
in routine. Some thought occasionally has 
been given to splitting up the Independent 
Offices subcommittee and creating a new ap- 
propriations subcommittee on science budg- 
ets. But committee chairmen seldom yield 
much of their jurisdiction gladly, and Evins 
seems certain to resist should any serious 
proposals to split his subcommittee be made. 
He indicates that his is as much a supporter 
of sclence as the next man. Perhaps under- 
standably, however, he is not willing to be 
pinned down on such questions as whether 
he shares the view some scientists hold that 
federal support for basic research should 
grow by more than 15 percent a year. The 
record does clearly show that Evins is among 
the increasing number of congressmen who 
want federal support for research and de- 
velopment spread more broadly. His own 
district has several developing universities. 

Whether its working methods are truly 
searching or not, the subcommittee plays 
with sums impressive even to an Ibn-Saud. 
When Evins presented the Independence Of- 
ficers appropriation bill to the House in May, 
he had lived up to the expectations of the 
Appropriations Committee’s bedrock con- 
servative and senior Republican, Frank T. 
Bow of Ohio, who commended Evins on an 
“excellent job” in cutting almost $306 mil- 
lion from budget requests totalling $14.3 bil- 
lion. Bow said he would not propose, as 
he usually does, a 5-percent cut in the sub- 
committee bill. 

The fact is, however, the subcommittee 
had, on the average, cut the requests by only 
about 2 percent, which will never qualify 
Evins for the economizers’ hall of fame. 
Evins usually supports major administration 
programs. He has close ties to Speaker Mo- 
Cormack and other House leaders. Unlike 
many Southern congressmen who frequently 
wander off the Democratic reservation to 
consort with Republicans, Evins is what some 
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of his Dixie colleagues disparagingly refer to 
as a “leadership man.” 

Although he has taken on more and more 
the look of a team player as his seniority and 
committee responsibility have increased, 
Evins seems to have decided long ago to 
follow the advice of the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn: “To get along, go along.” For in- 
stance, in 1949, during his third year in 
Congress, Evins heeded the leadership’s urg- 
ing by voting to recommit for further study 
a bill reaffirming the basic provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which Evins favored but 
which the House leaders wanted drastically 
revised. Although his vote displeased some 
of his more conservative constituents, he had 
accommodated the leadership on a largely 
procedural matter without doing violence to 
his conscience. 

His votes in 1961 and later years to bring 
the House Rules Committee under closer 
leadership control also set Evins apart from 
the majority of his Southern colleagues. 
These gestures have not been forgotten. 
Just as Evins has helped the House leaders, 
the leadership has helped him, in ways big 
and small. 

For example, Evins is now in his third year 
as chairman of Speaker McCormack’s patron- 
age committee. This committee keeps track 
of the patronage jobs on Capitol Hill, which 
members hand out to friends and constitu- 
ents, deserving or otherwise. As head of 
this obscure but not insignificant committee, 
Evins is able to do favors for his colleagues. 
“You not only have a constituency in your 
district, but also a constituency among your 
colleagues,” he observes. “A lot of votes are 
cast on a personal basis.” (Evins knows how 
to get the maximum political mileage from 
his own patronage. For instance, instead of 
appointing sons of constituents to come to 
Washington to serve 1 or more years as House 
pages, as many congressmen do, Evins ap- 
points his pages to serve only 1 month. 
Usually, this is long enough for the lads 
to shake hands with the Speaker and not too 
long for them to become cynics. They return 
to Tennessee to join the ever-growing army 
of stalwart Evins supporters and political 
workers.) 

Evins often has been able and willing to 
go along with the leadership on substantive 
as well as procedural issues. In the middle- 
Tennessee district, largely a region of farms, 
villages, and small towns, the liberal spirit 
of such figures as Andrew Jackson and Cor- 
dell Hull has not been entirely crowded out 
by the ethos of the chamber of commerce 
and the country-club locker room. 

Since the early 1930’s the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has provided, in east Tennessee, 
a continuing demonstration of federal-state- 
and-local collaboration in regional planning 
and development. Moreover, possibly be- 
cause Negroes make up only a small part of 
the population in most of the district, politics 
there have been much freer of racial over- 
tones than the politics of many congressional 
districts in the South. This alone has given 
Evins a freedom in legislative matters that 
he could not possibly have had if racist 
politics had prevailed. In some Southern 
districts the conservative elements in control 
have managed to convince many white voters 
(and possibly themselves) that every pro- 
gram that comes along, from public housing 
to the war on poverty, is either part of an 
integrationist plot or a boondoggle for the 
benefit of Negroes too lazy to work. 

Evins has been perhaps a bit more liberal 
than his district, although many of the 
county leaders and small-town mayors have 
learned to show a lively interest in the fed- 
eral dollar. Evins voted for President John- 
son’s aid-to-education measures, for Medi- 
care, for the antipoverty program, and for 
establishment of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, among other things. 
Evins seems less conservative today than he 
was during the Kennedy and Eisenhower 
years. For instance, he voted against Ei- 
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senhower's school construction bill of 1960 
and against a Kennedy plan in 1962 to cre- 
ate HUD. 

Evins occasionally has parted company 
with the Johnson administration on major 
issues, especially on civil rights. He voted 
against last year’s civil rights bill, which 
included controversial open-housing provi- 
sions. Though never a demagogue on the 
racial issue Evins has opposed all major civil 
rights bills except the voting rights measure 
of 1965. His signing of the “Southern Man- 
ifesto” of 1956 denouncing the Supreme 
Court's school integration ruling and his 
subsequent stands on civil rights legislation 
may have led, indirectly, to his remaining in 
Congress. 

Some of his political friends back home say 
that Evins, by his record on civil rights and 
labor legislation, foreclosed any chance of 
obtaining strong Negro and labor backing in 
a bid for the governorship. In 1962 Evins 
took soundings to determine the support he 
could expect if he ran for governor. Accord- 
ing to one of his closest associates, his find- 
ings were not encouraging, although Evins 
says that, while he could have won the gov- 
ernorship, he preferred to stay in Congress. 

In the judgment of a Tennessean who, as 
journalist and scholar, has followed Evins’ 
congressional career from the beginning, 
Evins never has been one to get far out front. 
“Joe” goes with the power structure in Con- 
gress and in the district,” this observer says. 
He's no Kefauver. He's cautious. He stays 
pretty closely within the rural set of values 
of the Fourth District. Yet he is a man of 
considerable fairness and he commands re- 
spect.” 

On at least one occasion Evins put cau- 
tion aside and, without calculating the po- 
litical consequences, expressed his convic- 
tions forcefully and spontaneously. In 1960, 
when interest in the presidential election was 
reaching its peak, Evins attended a Church 
of Christ service in Nashville and was ap- 
palled to hear the minister say that no Cath- 
olic should be elected president. At the 
close of the service Evins, without invitation 
from anyone, urged the congregation to ig- 
nore the minister’s counsel and not let their 
voting be influenced by religious intolerance. 

Evins has been in good political circum- 
stances from the day of his birth. His home- 
town and birthplace is Smithville, today a 
hamlet (population, 2300) of which the de- 
crepit DeKalb County courthouse is the prin- 
cipal architectural feature. He was born 
there on 24 October 1910, the son of James 
Edgar Evins, a self-made man who, during 
his lifetime, made considerable money run- 
ning a bus line to Nashville and in other 
enterprises. The elder Evins, besides being 
wealthy by community standards, was in- 
fluential in local politics. He was a magis- 
trate for 35 years, mayor for 15, and a state 
senator for 4. 

The younger Evins, according to Miss Wil- 
lie D. Gist, who taught him in the third 
grade, showed an early political aptitude. 
“I remember the first time I ever saw him,” 
says Miss Gist, as quoted last year in the 
Nashville Tennessean, “He was wearing a 
pink blouse, white trousers, and a skull cap. 
He was one of the finest little boys I ever 
had in school. He was good-natured and he 
liked to make speeches, even then. I knew 
he would turn out to be something good.” 
(Evins has not turned out to be an avid 
speechmaker, however. Unlike many of his 
colleagues, he does not revel in political 
oratory and is not particularly good at it.) 

After a country upbringing, Evins went off 
to Vanderbilt University for his bachelor’s 
degree and later to Cumberland Law School 
for his LL.B. Academically, his record was 
mediocre but he had acquired the savoir 
faire n to court and marry the 
daughter of the circuit judge after he went 
back to Smithville to begin law practice. 
This conquest may have been critical to his 
future success. Ann Smartt, the judge’s at- 
tractive daughter, is usually described as pos- 
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sessing patience and an imperturbable spirit, 
qualities counter-balancing Evins’ somewhat 
nervous and impatient temperament. More- 
over, her father (now retired from the 
bench) was a “popular people’s judge” with 
a strong political following in part of the 
Fourth District. He and Evins’ father were 
two of Evins’ most influential supporters in 
1946 when he made his first race for Congress. 

Evins, then 35, had just returned from 
Europe, where he had served as an Army 
lawyer. His political experience had been 
slight, and, as a lawyer, he had not practiced 
widely in the district, for during the 9 years 
prior to his entering the Army he was an 
attorney in Washington for the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Nevertheless, with the help of his father 
and father-in-law and on the strength of 
his own talents as a campaigner, Evins de- 
feated the Fourth District’s Democratic in- 
cumbent, who had used his one term in Con- 
gress to build a vulnerable record. Since 
this first victory Evins’ seat has never been 
seriously threatened, either in the Dem- 
ocratic primary or in the general election. 

His first committee assignment as a new 
congressman was to the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, which most ambitious young 
House members leave as soon as a seat on a 
more desirable committee becomes available. 
In 1953 a place opened up on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. and Evins got it. Two 
years later he was assigned to the parent 
body’s Independent Offices Subcommittee 
and the Public Works Subcommittee. Evins 
is now the second-ranking member of the 
public works subcommittee, which reviews 
budgets totaling about $4 billion each year, 
principally those of the AEC; the water, 
power, and flood control agencies such as 
TVA and the Corps of Engineers; and the 
Water Pollution Control Administration. A 
secondary committee assignment, but one 
in which Evins has taken great interest, was 
his assignment to the Select Committee on 
Small Business, of which he has been chair- 
man since 1963. 

From the standpoint of their relevance 
to his district’s interests and his political 
welfare, Evins’ committee assignments have 
proved ideal. “Joe Evins Day” was cele- 
brated in the Fourth District last 18 October, 
and, for the occasion, The Cookeville Citizen 
published a special section headlined “Joe 
Evins—Legend in His Own Time.” “It is 
significant,” said The Citizen, “that the 
Fourth District and the state of Tennessee— 
since Joe L. Evins reached his influential po- 
sition in the House—have seen giant dams 
begin to rise, have seen post offices built 
or modernized in every county, have seen a 
flow of federal assistance for a great variety 
of projects—libraries, airports, sewage and 
water facilities, watershed projects, streets, 
health centers, hospitals, and national guard 
armories, among others.” 

The Citizen did not overstate the matter. 
Last September, in a newsletter, Evins said 
that, while overall public works expenditures 
nationally had been reduced by $214 million 
from the previous year, the money appropri- 
ated for TVA exceeded, for the second 
straight year, the administration's budget 
request. As a high-ranking member of the 
Public Works Appropriations subcommittee. 
Evins had contributed substantially to that 
result. He had managed, for instance, to 
have an extra $3 million added to the 
current year’s funds for work on Tims Ford 
Dam, on the Elk River in his district. 

Construction of this dam is, at Evins’ in- 
sistence, being pushed ahead of the building 
of another dam in east Tennessee to which 
TVA assigned higher priority. Also, the 


$58.5 million Cordell Hull Dam, a Corps of 
Engineers project on the Cumberland River, 
will have a $9 million navigation lock which 
the Corps considered economically unjusti- 
fied until Evins and others insisted that the 
matter be restudied in the light of new 
regional economic development concepts. 
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Well before President Johnson picked up 
the idea, Evins was contending that an 
excellent way to lessen urban problems is for 
government to strengthen the economic and 
cultural life of small-town rural America and 
thus check the population drift to the cities. 
Many people in the Fourth District are con- 
vinced that, besides getting federal projects 
for the area, Evins is also fostering regional 
development by being a first-rate industry 
hunter, There is some truth to this, too. 

The year after the 1964 election Evins 
found, to his surprise, that his efforts to 
persuade new industry to come to his dis- 
trict were getting a decisive assist from an 
influential friend—the President of the 
United States. 

The congressman is not a stranger at the 
White House. Having avoided taking sides 
in the factional struggles of Tennessee Dem- 
ocrats, Evins was the compromise choice to 
head the state campaign for the Johnson- 
Humphrey ticket in 1964. By proposing to 
sell TVA, Goldwater assisted Evins sub- 
stantially in this undertaking, and Johnson, 
obtaining a 125,000-vote majority, was the 
first Democratic Presidential nominee to 
carry Tennessee since Truman did it in 
1948. In the fall of 1965, after Congress had 
adjourned, Evins, on vacation in Florida, 
received a call from the White House staff 
man and was told, he says, to go to Lock- 
heed-Georgia Company, at Marietta, to talk 
te Lockheed about locating a plant in his 
district. 

On 16 November 1965 Evins, accompanied 
by his special assistant, William Keel, went 
to Marietta prepared to make a sales talk on 
the advantages middle Tennessee offers new 
industry. Evins and Keel met with W. A. Pul- 
ver, president of Lockheed-Georgia, and three 
other Lockheed officials. Evins found that 
it was not necessary to make a spiel. He 
recalls that the Lockheed people told him 
the following story. The White House, after 
the Department of Defense had awarded the 
prime contract for the giant C5A troop trans- 
port to Lockheed, had given the company 
a list of five congressional districts in Ap- 
palachia and had said that it was hoped, 
if new plants were to be built, they would be 
located in Appalachia, and in the five dis- 
tricts named, Evins’ district was on the list, 
and Lockheed was planning to put a small 
plant there. Evins suggested several pos- 
sible locations for the plant, and, from his 
suggestions, Lockheed selected a site in Shel- 
byville, a town in the southern part of the 
Fourth District. The company was already 
familiar with the alternative locations. “I 
suppose my friendship with the President 
and my managing his campaign had some- 
thing to do with it,“ Evins told Science. 

The new Lockheed plant, which will employ 
up to 200 people, is now in operation, manu- 
facturing subassemblies for various military 
transport aircraft produced by Lockheed- 
Georgia. Evins says Lockheed did not 
identify the other four districts on the ad- 
ministration’s list. However a Lockheed 
spokesman in Washington told Science that 
the only other new plant in Appalachia he 
could speak about is a small facility being 
established in Logan, Ohio, an Appalachia 
community in Ohio's tenth congressional 
district. 

The Tenth District was represented by 
Walter H. Moeller, generally a supporter of 
LBJ programs, until his defeat in the Novem- 
ber election. Moeller told Science that he 
also had visited Marietta, but he could not 
clearly recall who suggested that he go there. 
He said that, if Lockheed had already decided 
to build a plant at Logan, the company did 
not inform him of this. ‘I’m certainly not 
going to say whether the White House had 
anything to do with this or not,” Moeller 
said. “I frankly don’t know.” 

Evins may have contributed to bringing 
still other new aircraft plants to middle Ten- 
nessee. A complex of five new jet subas- 
sembly plants, which altogether will employ 
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up to 570 people, was formally opened last 
year in the Fourth District by Douglas Air- 
craft Company. The fifth Douglas plant to 
be established will be at Smithville. Evins 
says he had written Douglas repeatedly, urg- 
ing that it establish some facilities in the 
Fourth District. Douglas, with considerable 
fanfare, has described the plant complex as 
part of its “Appalachia Plan,” developed in 
response to the “national policy of bringing 
work to places where people need it and 
where they are entirely capable of doing the 
job.” 

In any event, it is perfectly plain that Joe 
Evins has been, and is likely to continue to 
be, enormously important to the develop- 
ment of his district. His tenure as chairman 
of the Independent Offices Subcommittee is 
likely to be long, if his health continues 
strong and the Democrats retain control of 
of the House. Evins is said to be unbeatable. 
Besides keeping a steady flow of federal 
money and projects coming to the district, 
Evans has made his position all the stronger 
by leading what, by all accounts, is an un- 
assailable personal life. 

“The Evins are good honorable people who 
have not been seduced by Washington so- 
ciety,” says a family friend. Joe isn’t on 
the cocktail circuit.” Evins works 6 days a 
week, and, when he is not on Capitol Hill, 
he is usually at his home in northwest Wash- 
ington where he and his wife live quietly. 
(They have reared three daughters. One 
daughter is now married to a Church of 
Christ minister in Pennsylvania; another is 
a schoc! teacher in Nashville; the third is 
a student at Mount Vernon Seminary in 
Washington.) 

It is not a bad thing for the financial 
health of the scie:.tific and technical com- 
munity that, little by little, Evins’ district 
is becoming more technically oriented. 
Arnold Engineering Development Center at 
Tullahoma is an important Air Force test 
facility. Also at Tullahoma is the Tennessee 
Space Institute, a branch of the University 
of Tennessee. The Fourth District has four 
other institutions of higher learning—Se- 
wanee, Cumberland, Middle Tennessee State, 
and Tennessee Technological universities. 

Some people in the southern part of the 
district commute to civil service and in- 
dustry jobs at Huntsville, Alabama, jobs 
created or generated by NASA and Army 
Missile Command activities. The last con- 
gressional redistricting brought Roane Coun- 
ty, which borders Oak Ridge, into the district. 
Thus, many people employed at the Atomic 
Energy Commission facilities are now Evins’ 
constituents. 

It would seem safe to predict that, in the 
years ahead, Evins, for various reasons—the 
interests of his constituents, his ties to the 
Democratic leadership, and his own sense of 
the national interest—will try to see that the 
scientific estate escapes penury, though how 
much he will do to assure its affluence is not 
yet clear. 


CHAIRMAN PATMAN WRITES ON 
THE ROLE OF AUTOMATION AND 
TECHNOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, education 
is a big business and it is growing bigger 
each year. Approximately 6 percent of 
our gross national product stems from 
expenditures for education, an amount 
close to $40 billion. By 1975 it is antici- 
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pated that this amount will climb to $60 
billion a year. 

Because of its importance to our econ- 
omy, the Economic Progress Subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Economic Committee last 
summer held hearings in this area to 
review the impact of education on our 
economy. I was honored to have served 
on that subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Texas, 
the Honorable WRIGHT Par Max, who also 
serves as the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Cummittee. 

In the February issue of the Quarterly, 
a publication of the Western New York 
School Study Council, Chairman PaTMAN 
has authored an excellent article, en- 
titled “Automation, Technology, and Ed- 
ucation,” that outlines the work done by 
the Economic Progress Subcommittee. 

The text of Chairman Parman’s article 
follows: 

AUTOMATION, TECHNOLOGY, AND EDUCATION 
(By Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN) 


We know that education is a major factor 
in the productivity and growth of our econ- 
omy, and we are aware of the need for great 
improvements in the quality and quantity 
of our education in order to progress as we 
should. Recently there has been a new de- 
velopment in education. Many billions of 
dollars are being invested by American com- 
panies in the field of educational technology. 
This is a development that has widespread 
implications for our school systems and it is 
becoming a concern of public policy. 

Because of this the Committee, through 
its Subcommittee on Economic Progress, 
held hearings last summer on the subject of 
automation and technology in education. 
Eleven witnesses were heard, representing 
industries engaged in developing new tech- 
nology for education, experts in the field of 
educational research, and officials of Fed- 
eral, State and local government. 

The hearings served to highlight the chal- 
lenge of educational requirements for public 
policy, as well as our great need for coordi- 
nation and imagination in adapting our 
skills and knowledge to the expansion and 
improvement of learning. Although the 
great importance of universal education and 
rapid technological advance, both to the 
health of our free political institutions and 
to the prosperity and growth of our economy, 
has long been recognized, only recently has 
it become obvious that these two forces in 
American life are merging. Developments 
in the storage, processing, and communica- 
tion of information arising from the new 
technologies are creating the prospect of a 
complete revolution in our system of educa- 
tion, both public and private. This con- 
vergence of expanding demands on our edu- 
cational system and the dramatic break- 
throughs in the field of communications 
technology during the past decade have far- 
reaching implications for the economy. 


DIMENSIONS OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Expenditures on education constitute a 
significant part of our gross national prod- 
uct—approximately 6 percent. Moreover, 
they are growing rapidly. Direct expendi- 
tures for formal education in elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges increased 
from approximately $18 billion a year in 1955 
to a current level close to $40 billion. By 
1975, these outlays are expected to increase 
by another 50 percent, reaching $60 billion a 
year (in 1963-64 dollars). The rise is caused 
mainly by increases in enrollment at all lev- 
els of education, especially high schools and 
colleges, and rising costs, including, of 
course, teachers’ salaries, 

According to the Office of Education analy- 
ses, annual current expenditures per pupil in 
elementary and secondary schools increased 
from $321 per pupil in the school year 1954- 
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55 to $478 in 1964-65, and are expected to 
increase to $660 by 1974-75. Figures are in 
1963-64 dollars. 

The annual cost per student in institu- 
tions of higher learning rose from $881 in 
1954-55 to $1,220 in 1964-65, and is expected 
to climb to $1,537 by 1974-75. These costs 
also are expressed in 1963-64 dollars. They 
relate only to education expenses, omitting 
auxiliary items, organized research, and 
other related activities of the institutions. 

Total enrollment in U.S. educational insti- 
tutions rose from 36 million in 1954 to 53 
million in 1964, and is expected to be 63 mil- 
lion by 1974. This total covers regular public 
and nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools and degree credit enrollments in in- 
stitutions of higher learning, but does not 
include private vocational schools or enroll- 
ment in noncredit courses at institutions of 
higher learning. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ROLE 


The Federal Government's activities in the 
fields of training and education have ex- 
panded appreciably in the past few years. 
The Federal Budget contains substantial aid 
for scientific and technological education 
and provides extensive supports to schools at 
all levels. The poverty program has added 
to the demands on our educational re- 
sources: success of the Youth Corps, the Job 
Corps, and the adult basic training programs, 
particularly, depends primarily on learning. 

Expenditures from Federal Budget and 
trust funds for education, training, and re- 
lated programs were $5.2 billion in fiscal 
year 1965. They were estimated to rise to 
$8.4 billion in the current fiscal year, 
amounting to nearly 6 percent of all budget 
and trust fund expenditures. 

During 1964-65, four-fifths of all U.S. out- 
lays for education were financed through 
governmental budgets, local, State, and Fed- 
eral. Major responsibility for public financ- 
ing of education has rested traditionally on 
local governments, but the States and the 
Federal Government have increased their 
contributions substantially in recent years. 
The Federal Government provided 11.5 per- 
cent and State and local governments fl- 
nanced from their own revenues 68.5 percent 
of all educational expenditures in 1964-65. 
The rest was private expenditure by institu- 
tions, organizations and individuals. 

The Office of Education's projections sug- 
gest that the public share of the national 
total will recede slightly, to about 77 percent, 
and the nonpublic share will rise to 23 per- 
cent over the next decade. 

If recent trends in governmental financing 
continue, the Federal Government is likely 
to be financing in 1975 significantly more 
than its present 11.5 percent share of all U.S. 
educational expenditures. But even if the 
Federal share remains unchanged, this por- 
tion of the $60.9 billion total estimated for 
1975 would add some $2.6 billion a year to 
Federal Government expenditures (in 1963— 
64 dollars). 


PROSPECTIVE DEMANDS IN RELATION TO CAPACITY 


The Office of Education’s projections of 
aggregate educational outlays appear to be 
minimal. They do not take account of the 
need for great qualitative improvements, 
They provide for some reduction of the num- 
ber of overcrowded or unsatisfactory public 
school classrooms but not for the full cor- 
rection of such substandard conditions. 
They assume the continued use of many fa- 
cilities which already are obsolete or in efi- 
cient or will become so during the next 
decade. 

Moreover, the amount of knowledge to be 
communicated during the process of edu- 
cation is increasing in geometric progressions 
year after year. There have been estimates 
that as much technical knowledge will be 
developed in the next 30 years as has been 
accumulated in the entire past history of 
mankind. In this country alone, we pro- 
duce approximately 25,000 technical papers 
every week, along with 400 books and 3,500 
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articles. Added to these rapidly growing de- 
mands on our educational system, is the 
impetus of the civil rights quest, which de- 
volves in considerable measure, on the 
schools. 

Facing such prospective requirements, our 
educational system is threatened by a decline 
in relative effectiveness unless improved pro- 
ductivity can be brought to its aid. The 
majority of the witnesses before the Sub- 
committee expressed concern that it will not 
be possible to meet the rapidly increasing de- 
mands and to expand our educational enter- 
prises adequately by traditional approaches— 
e.g, conventional facilities and buildings, 
traditional methods of utilizing teachers and 
other personnel, and existing organizational 
structure. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


It has been said that even now, when we 
are in the midst of the current “knowledge 
explosion,” the education “industry” of this 
country devotes less than 1 percent of its 
annual outlays to research and development. 
Some experts estimate that there is a 30 year 
lag between innovation in education and 
widespread adoption of the innovation, In 
fact it takes about 15 years for the first 3 
percent of school districts to make any 
given change. 

“This,” one witness before the Commit- 
tee said, “is a tragic truth in a time when 
education has come to be regarded as the 
heart of our society; tragic in a time when, 
for instance, innovation in medicine takes 
only 2 years to be universally adopted.” 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act which the Congress enacted in 1965 has 
added a great new impetus to the invention 
and adoption of new techniques and new 
ideas for improving the productivity of edu- 
cational processes and programs. The High- 
er Education Act of 1965 provides increased 
assistance for postsecondary education. Yet 
it appears that only the initial steps have 
been taken in this direction and that there 
remains a long and tortuous path from the 
research and development which produces 
valid new techniques to their effective gen- 
eral application in the learning process. 


APPLICATION OF TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATIONS 


It seems clear that rapid and effective ap- 
plication of new devices and new techniques 
will require important adjustments within 
the educational system. The role of teachers 
and other educational personnel may be al- 
tered. Application of the new technology 
will require much more specific planning for 
the teacher-pupil relationship, with some 
departures from past dependence on im- 
provisations and intuitive insights. It 
could result in a considerable rise in the 
proportionate importance of capital equip- 
ment employed in the national educational 
enterprise; and this, in turn, could have sig- 
nificant implications for the economical and 
efficient size of school attendance areas and 
administrative districts, and the financing of 
education. 

Acceptance of such changes presupposes 
careful assessments of social and economic 
benefits and disadvantages associated with 
each proposed innovation. It requires clear 
demonstrations that the benefits of particu- 
lar changes exceed their costs, both direct 
and indirect. Among costs and benefits to be 
considered are the possibilities that adapta- 
tions to future changes in educational re- 
quirements may be either hindered or facill- 
tated by each current commitment. 

Despite these difficulties, the witnesses 
expressed enthusiasm for the application of 
rapidly developing communications technol- 
ogy. Such application would provide educa- 
tors with many useful devices and combina- 
tions of devices with which to meet acceler- 
ating education needs. A majority of wit- 
nesses heard by the Subcommittee were of 
the opinion that technological teaching aids, 
properly used, can help substantially to im- 
prove both the quality and quantity of edu- 
cation, They can do so by providing more 
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flexibility in both the organization and the 
operation of schools and permitting each 
student to realize more fully his unique tal- 
ents and capacity. They also serve to relieve 
teachers of much of the drudgery and drill 
that is now part of the educational scene, 
and permit them to give more time and tal- 
ent to those teaching ities and 
on-the-spot complications that require per- 
sonal attention to individual pupils. 

Automation is expected to help particularly 
those students engaged in independent study 
because it makes it possible to receive pro- 
grammed instruction when and where it is 
needed. This prospect increases greatly the 

ties for continuing education 
throughout the adult years. 

In summary, it may be said that tech- 
nology makes it possible to convey informa- 
tion in a far more flexible and, potentially 
at least, effective way than can be managed 
by an overburdened teacher, standing in 
front of the classroom. However, there is 
one big proviso: equipment must be prop- 
erly programmed inasmuch as its perform- 
ance depends entirely on what is put into 
the machine. The need for ade- 
quate educational “software” to be construc- 
tively employed by the new machines was 
repeatedly stressed. Moreover, equipment is 
still highly developmental and experimental. 
Most witnesses cautioned about the need for 
considerably more research and more imagi- 
native use of existing techniques, as well as 
for the development of competence in 
programming. 

KINDS OF EQUIPMENT 


The technological aids that were brought 
to the Subcommittee’s attention include ed- 
ucational television, both open and closed; 
video tape; computerized instruction; the 
use of computers for student testing, guid- 
ance, and evaluation, and the storage, re- 
trieval, and distribution of information; 
programmed courses of instruction, teaching 
machines, particularly the talking type- 
writer”; the use of microfilm and microfilm 
viewing equipment; and language labora- 
tories. Also stressed was the “systems” 
approach to the development and utiliza- 
tion of educational technology. By this is 
meant the creative combination of a variety 
of skills and devices to produce desired 
results, an approach that is proving highly 
successful in the military sphere. 

It was pointed out that computers can 
provide lessons tailored to individual needs 
so that the students can control the speed 
of presentation in accordance with his own 
progress. The presentation can be in written 
form, through pictures, either moving or 
still, by voice, or by various combinations of 
these. Likewise, the student responses can 
be made by typewriter keyboard, by pressing 
buttons, or by simply pointing a wand at a 
tube. 

It is possible, through the computer, to 
provide students and teachers with a record 
of progress at any point in a course of in- 
struction. It is also possible for the teacher 
to get analytical reports on the progress of 
students, so as to show areas of difficulty and 
rates of progress. Students can simulate the 
real decisionmaking process, such as running 
a business or a legislature. Perhaps one of 
the most exciting prospective uses is the 
possibility of establishing centers of informa- 
tion which a student could reach by a tele- 
phonic device and receive a lesson or a for- 
mula, see a film, or obtain language instruc- 
tion; in other words, obtain information in 
almost any form and in various media. The 
so-called talking typewriter, which some ex- 
perts regard as impressively effective in 
teaching children to read, combines sight, 
sound and touch in one device. Copying 
machines are proving very useful as an edu- 
cational aid. Video tape, though still rela- 
tively expensive, makes it possible for groups 
to view themselves and analyze their per- 
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formances. The use of film cartridges in 
individual projectors, particularly, could be 
an aid in biology where it would be possible 
to see growth speeded up, or in physics where 
events may be slowed down to permit study. 
In addition to teaching possibilities, com- 
puters will become increasingly necessary in 
the administration and record keeping of 
schools and in the management of libraries, 


PREREQUISITES FOR APPLICATION OF NEW 
TECHNOLOGY 


The testimony indicated clearly that the 
application of technology to education is in 
an elementary stage. Much programming of 
teaching devices was described as poor, and 
the equipment now in use apparently 18 still 
fairly primitive. There is great need for more 
research, not only on the application of 
technological devices, but also on the learn- 
ing process itself. The Subcommittee was 
impressed with the emphasis placed by most 
of the witnesses on the great need for know- 
inz more about human psychology, particu- 
larly how the individual learns. In the cir- 
cumstances, the formulation and adoption 
now by the educational community of guid- 
ing principles for deyelopment and applica- 
tion of educational technology would con- 
tribute immeasurably to development of new 
systems and would help avoid waste of re- 
sources. A number of general problem areas 
were discussed in the course of the hearings. 

One major obstacle is the lack of adequate 
coordination between industrial firms which 
are developing educational equipment and 
the educators who are concerned with com- 
municating knowledge to the young. Edu- 
cators have not been able to participate in 
evaluating or originating new ideas. It ap- 
pears that the vital function of program- 
ming—preparation of the content of educa- 
tion—is falling too frequently to the “hard- 
ware” manufacturers when it should be han- 
dled by educational experts. What is needed 
is a better fitting of means to objective. This 
will require the establishment of institu- 
tions for coordinating the development and 
evaluation of new educational programs and 
equipment, thus permitting educators and 
the schools to utilize them in the most effec- 
tive way. 

At present, communication between indi- 
vidual companies and individual school dis- 
tricts is very limited. By and large, educa- 
tional systems throughout the nation have 
little means of evaluating new developments, 
let alone obtaining and putting them to use. 
The result was described by a witness as “a 
shallow penetration by the technologists in- 
to education.” Coordination would also 
make possible the development of systems— 
integrating a variety of mechanisms and 
skills—in order to achieve defined objectives 
in education. The so-called systems ap- 
proach to defense production requirements 
has been an outstanding success and has 
involved a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween large numbers of specialists and the 
producers of a broad variety of industrial 
skills and products. 

At present, it appears that we do not have 
any established procedures for translating 
new techniques and technologies from the 
design stage to the classroom—at least not 
on an appreciable scale. Nor is there evi- 
dence of extensive long-range planning 
among educators themselves. Clearly there 
is great potential in the use of electronic and 
other modern communication skills to ad- 
vance education. But before this can be 
done, there must be much imaginative work 
done in matching equipment and capabilities 
to learners’ capabilities and aptitudes, as 
well as social objectives and individual needs. 
Witnesses stressed that this undertaking will 
require the best thinking of our culture and 
should enlist the combined resources of the 
schools, the universities, the industries pro- 
ducing educational technology, and related 
enterprise. 

In essence, the potential contribution of 
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technology to our educational needs will be 
governed by the following factors: 

(1) Effectiveness of research in learning 
theory and its application to the develop- 
ment of education; 

(2) Improvement of curriculum program- 
ming, particularly in respect to defining and 
meeting educational objectives; 

(3) Organization of our school systems 
and intelligent planning of curriculum; 

(4) More effective use of teachers; and 

(5) Recognition on the part of teachers 
and educators of the great potential inherent 
in the new communications technology. 

The foregoing requirements will be fos- 
tered by a cooperative participation of educa- 
tional institutions, government agencies, and 
the affected private industry. They will have 
to collaborate both in planning and produc- 
ing systems of technology that are geared 
to the genuine needs of the students. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


Traditionally, education has not been capi- 
tal intensive. Expenditures for the most part 
are in terms of salaries and other personal 
services. Capital investment has been almost 
wholly in real estate, furniture and books, 

The prospective increased use of expensive 
communication equipment and systems in- 
volves much greater capital investment in 
equipment, and the employment of tech- 
nicians to install and maintain it. This is 
a new phenomenon in the field of education. 
Educators who think primarily in terms of 
operating costs for classroom teaching will 
be required to change their accounting no- 
tions to accommodate certain fixed costs for 
instructional equipment to be amortized 
over time. 

It was indicated in the course of our hear- 
ings that experiments in the use of com- 
puter systems reveal that to receive wide- 
spread application the amortized cost of 
computerized instructional equipment 
should not exceed 25 cents per student-hour 
in elementary schools and 50 cents per stu- 
dent-hour for special education. Convert- 
ing these student-hour costs into initial- 
capital costs, the experimenters have come 
up with a figure of somewhere between $2,000 
and $4,000 per student console as the feasi- 
ble price range. It was predicted that this 
price objective might possible be reached in 
a few years. It was also estimated that after 
specific curriculum objectives are established, 
the proper programming of such equipment 
would cost approximately $4,000 to provide 
material for 1 hour for an average student, 
However, once invested, this sum could be 
spread over any number of students using it 
over a considerable period of time—provided 
of course, the initial programming was done 
competently and was not rendered obsolete 
by extraneous developments. 

Proper use of technology will call for the 
revamping of conventional organization and 
construction of schools. Significantly, new 
technology has brought about major revi- 
sions in the construction of industrial plants, 
as well as in their location, management, and 
mode of operation, Unless there are similar 
accommodations to new technology in the 
education field, our schools will tend to widen 
the gap between the education offered by 
the wealthier school districts and that of- 
fered by the poorer school districts. 

MANPOWER 

A reassuring prospect on the educational 
scene is the outlook for an increase in the 
available supply of teachers, relative to de- 
mand. During the past decade there has 
been some improvement in the pupil-teacher 
ratio in both public and nonpublic schools, 
elementary and secondary. Recent studies 
indicate that for these schools in the decade 
ahead there will be larger numbers of quali- 
fied teachers in proportion to enrollments 
than at present. 

For higher education, trends and prospects 
differ somewhat. The decade ahead is ex- 
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pected to bring an increase of about 3.8 mil- 
lion students, to an enrollment of 8.7 million 
in 1974. A continued shortage of teaching 
staffs is expected through 1970, as severe as 
that of 1960-65. After 1970, however, the po- 
tential supply of college teachers should be 
larger relative to enrollments. This result is 
expected because the rate of growth in en- 
rollment will slow down and the output of 
Ph. D.’s will be expanded greatly. 

These prospects for relative improvement 
in the number of qualified teachers, if real- 
ized, will relieve to some extent the pressures 
which might otherwise arise for introduction 
of new technological devices as a means of al- 
leviating teacher shortages. Nevertheless, 
this development is not expected to reduce 
the importance of automation as a means to 
improve the quality of education and to per- 
mit more productive uses of teachers’ time. 


PUBLIC POLICY: GUIDING THE REVOLUTION IN 
EDUCATION 


The Subcommittee is impressed with the 
fact that talking typewriters and other com- 
munications equipment now in the develop- 
mental stage are particularly well suited to 
teaching adults. They permit privacy of 
study and flexibility as to time and place of 
utilization, As one of the more immediate 
objectives of technological innovation, our 
nation might well concentrate on the elimi- 
nation of adult illiteracy. We know that il- 
literacy is a major drag on our economic 
progress and a heavy expense. 

Specific measurements of the costs of il- 
literacy and the benefits which might be 
gained from its elimination are not available, 
but it seems certain that elimination of il- 
literacy will prove a highly productive social 
investment for the United States. It would 
change people who are now a burden on the 
community into productive workers. Illit- 
eracy is closely correlated with social mal- 
adjustment and is clearly an aggravant of 
social ills. Its elimination warrants high 
priority in the list of national objectives. 
It is a prerequisite to the effective elimina- 
tion of poverty. 

There are convincing indications that 
imaginative application of existing technol- 
ogy can do much to facilitate progress in 
overcoming illiteracy, and it is hoped that 
research and pilot projects will concentrate 
more on this subject than they have to date. 
Certainly, Federal aid programs in the fields 
of labor, manpower, welfare, poverty, and 
education should foster this objective. In 
these circumstances this Subcommittee rec- 
ommends that the administration marshall 
all available force promptly to eliminate this 
unnecessary and harmful blight, and sub- 
mit to the Congress at an early date a co- 
ordinated program for achieving that ob- 
jective. 

It was pointed out to the Subcommittee 
that there is now no disinterested center of 
comprehensive information for educators 
about the avallability and usefulness of new 
techniques and technology. There is no 
pooling of information, although there is ob- 
viously a great need among educators for 
some kind of clearinghouse to keep them 
posted on innovations. It was proposed that 
a major clearinghouse in the nature of a 
data bank be established to provide a regis- 
try of educational research and a file of com- 
pleted research findings. Such an institution 
could also serve to make available an in- 
dexed locator file of educational programs, 
computer or otherwise, and possibly to store 
programs, It could act as a referral center 
for agencies and businesses to undertake 
development of specified programs and sys- 
tems. Such an organization might also pro- 
vide a useful source of stimulation to needed 
research and development and might main- 
tain a file of experts and consultants. The 
Subcommittee is impressed with the great 
value that might inhere in the establish- 
ment of a data bank of this kind, utilizing 
the most advanced data processing and com- 
municating techniques and equipment. 
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Finally, it is imperative that educators 
maintain and safeguard their proper role as 
formulators of educational policy. It is ob- 
vious that major corporations have moved 
into the field of educational technology and 
that in some cases, through default, they 
have taken over the crucial function of pre- 
paring the content of educational programs. 
The development of educational technology 
by corporations has produced a rash of merg- 
ers in order to combine skills and know- 
how to meet the needs of this newly develop- 
ing market. 

It is essential, of course, that the tremen- 
dous technical know-how of our society be 
directed toward solving problems in this area 
of great social need. There is danger, how- 
ever, that many school systems and educa- 
tional institutions may be committed for 
many years to unsuitable or inadequate 
teaching equipment and programs, simply 
because the large investment required to 
produce and install any equipment and pro- 
gram, and to train teaching personnel to use 
them, will preclude reconsideration of choices 
once they are made. 

Options for change must be held open. It 
would be tragic if control or curriculum and 
the content of courses were to pass by de- 
fault into the hands of large corporate pro- 
ducers in the hardware“ or software“ end 
of the business. Teaching aids and devices 
should be developed to meet explicit educa- 
tional objectives and needs, rather than to 
broaden markets for particular products. 

In the years ahead, it should be a primary 
concern of public policy to safeguard this role 
while promoting the utmost improvement of 
productivity in our educational programs 
through the studied application of the new 
technology. 


SALUTE TO BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, 


March 25 marks the 49th anniversary of 
a great event in the long history of the 
Byelorussian people. On that day in 
1918 the Byelorussian Democratic Re- 
public was proclaimed in that country’s 
ancient capital of Minsk. After several 
decades of domination by the Russian 
empire the Byelorussian people took ad- 
vantage of the events of the previous 
months in Russia to break their bonds. 

Byelorussia is an area of about 80,000 
square miles. It has considerable eco- 
nomic potential. The most recent cen- 
sus listed the population as more than 
8 million. However, some accounts, 
noting the ethnographical and linguis- 
tic character of the Byelorussian people, 
claim that in reality, Byelorussia is twice 
as large and has twice as many people as 
the census showed. In any case, the 
people have a long history of a common 
culture and language. 

As is the case with any nationality, the 
Byelorussians desired an independent 
country. This was the goal they sought 
in taking advantage of the weakening of 
the great power to their east in the First 
World War. The Byelcrussian Democrat- 
ic Republic was not a Communist state. 
It aspired to having a democratic form 
of government. Above all, the aim was 
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freedom to pursue a course of national 
development not subject to foreign con- 
trol. These wishes however ran counter 
to the plans and dogmas of the new So- 
viet regime. As soon as it could move, 
Lenin’s government sent troops into the 
country and dispersed the first Byelo- 
russian National Congress in December 
1917. The act of declaring independence 
in the face of the overt opposition and 
occupation by the much more powerful 
Soviet Union was thus both an act of 
great hope and of dauntless courage, 

The unhappy ending to the quest for 
renewed national freedom was the re- 
imposition of alien, Communist rule by 
the superior power of the Red Army. 
Today, there is no real free and inde- 
pendent Byelorussia. It is therefore 
right that we who cherish liberty and 
democracy should commemorate the stir- 
ring events of that day almost a half 
century ago. We must not let the world 
forget the true aspirations of the Byel- 
orussian people as expressed then. The 
shameful record of oppression and Rus- 
sification should not be forgotten. 

I wish to extend thus to the brave 
and long-enduring people of Byelorus- 
sia my sincere best wishes for a better 
and freer national existence in the fu- 
ture, in keeping with the bright promise 
of 49 years ago which has been sup- 
pressed, but we may be sure, not obliter- 
ated. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON URBAN 
AND RURAL POVERTY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who feels strongly that 
this Nation’s commitment to bring the 
poor within range of economic oppor- 
tunity must be met, I have been pleased 
with the reception that has been given 
President Johnson’s message to the 
Congress on urban and rural poverty. 

In that message the President called 
for an increase in the resources available 
to Director Sargent Shriver and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity for anti- 
poverty programs and promised admin- 
istrative changes based on 2 years’ ex- 
perience with these programs. 

This sound approach—to increase the 
effort while making it more effective— 
has elicited wide support for his pro- 
posals and provided clear evidence that 
the program has considerably more 
acceptance than its critics are willing 
to acknowledge. 

Of the many editorials on the Presi- 
dent’s message received to date by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity only 
two have taken a negative view of his 
proposals. I would like to quote from 
a few of those editorials: 

The funds available for the war on poverty 
are limited, but a high priority must be given 
to combatting unemployment in the Na- 
tion’s slums. (New York Times.) 

The President's 1967 message on poverty 
continues the same subdued and realistic 
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tone in dealing with Congress that was 
evident last January. The effect should 
measurably improve the program’s chances 
of survival. (Washington Evening Star.) 

The gloom . . . has turned to optimism. 
(National Observor.) 

The President says this country is fighting 
in Viet Nam because it is right and because 
it is in the national interest. The same is 
true of the fight against poverty. (Balti- 
more Sun.) 

Having at last accepted the premise that 
relief check is not a lasting solution to the 
complications of poverty, the government 
needs flexibility, imagination and a venture- 
some spirit to find better answers (to the 
problems of poverty). Shriver and his agen- 
cies have brought these qualities to the war 
on poverty and without the OEO, the cam- 
paign would likely settle into a holding 
operation. (Columnist Charles Bartlett.) 

Democratic Congressmen and Senators 
from the South may hold the key to success 
or failure . . This represents an interesting 
challenge to the southerners because they 
represent the region that needs the self-help 
funds worst. Rural as well as urban areas 
of the south have benefitted under the pro- 
grams. (Atlanta Constitution, Columnist 
Eugene Patterson.) 

The overall goal of the antipoverty effort 
is to pursue a strategy that will give every 
man “a chance to be himself.” It is a goal 
that deserves sustained recognition as a 
national commitment. (New York Times.) 

President Johnson is never more impres- 
sive than when he is speaking about the 
poor. (Columnist James Reston.) 

This latest message is cautious in tone 
and very carefully measured to the means at 
hand. (Washington Post.) 

By and large we think the President has 
recommended a prudent and realistic course 
of action. (San Francisco Examiner.) 

Like any major new program this one has 
had its flaws and failures. But the answer 
is not to starve or mutilate the program on 
that account, but to improve it and make it 
work. The alternative is too dismal to con- 
template. (New York World Journal Trib- 
une.) 

The President has promised Congress that 
the antipoverty programs will be run under 
tighter discipline and that waste will be 
cut out. It is essential, in view of the costs 
of the war in Vietnam, that this be done— 
as it is essential that the war on poverty... 
be carried on. (Chicago Sun-Times.) 

President Johnson’s new battle plan for 
the war on poverty is on the whole strategi- 
cally appealing. (New York Post.) 


I share the President’s sympathy for 
the poor, his hopes for their future, and 
his willingness to make those sacrifices 
which we all must make if the freedom 
of every American is to be assured. 


TROUBLED DAIRY INDUSTRY IN 
NEED OF IMMEDIATE ASSIST- 
ANCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. McFatt] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, the dairy 
industry, long plagued by many prob- 
lems, is now facing an extremely serious 
situation. It consists of the exception- 


ally heavy increase in imports of dairy 
products in 1966 and their continuation 
and probable acceleration in 1967. 
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Higher production costs, coupled with 
lower milk prices, have forced many San 
Joaquin Valley dairymen in my district 
to go out of business in the last few 
years. Soaring imports of cheaply pro- 
duced foreign products are now captur- 
ing greater portions of the market, 
threatening to make it impossible for 
poise dairymen to continue their opera- 

ons. 

To counteract this danger, I have 
joined with a number of my colleagues 
in introducing the proposed Dairy Im- 
port Act of 1967. My bill, H.R. 5271, 
and similar ones are now pending before 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
It is my hope that soon after the com- 
mittee concludes the important social 
security hearings now underway it will 
be able to take up this urgently needed 
legislation. As the weeks go by, the mar- 
kets are continuing to be depressed by 
soaring imports. 

Our Government has made an effort 
to keep the lid on imports by use of sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. of 1935, placing quotas on the 
amounts of dairy products. But through 
a series of evasive actions, producing 
countries have been able to swell their 
shipments to the United States until 
they are now having alarming effects 
upon our own dairy industry. Since 
1953, when imports were first limited, 
they have increased by 433 percent. 
Most of this increase occurred last year, 
for the 1953-65 boost was only 75 per- 
cent. If Agriculture Department esti- 
mates are correct, the increase will be up 
to 567 percent above the 1953 figure by 
year’s end. 

If H.R. 5271 is enacted, entry of dairy 
products for any one year would be lim- 
ited to amounts totaling not more than 
the annual quantity imported during the 
5 calendar years of 1961 through 1965. 
It would halt past evasive tactics which 
have been successful in circumventing 
quotas by making it necessary for im- 
porters to obtain permits for any com- 
modity containing any significant quan- 
tity of butterfat, solids not fat, or any 
combination of the two. 

Present problems arise from the fact 
that dairy imports now are controlled 
on specifically defined products, such as 
Cheddar cheese, butter, blue mold 
cheese, Italian type cheeses, and certain 
other products. There is no limitation, 
however, on variations of these products 
brought into our country. 

As an example, while Cheddar cheese 
has been subject to controls, Colby 
cheese—an almost identical product— 
has not. We therefore see Colby cheese 
entering at a rate 10 times the volume 
established as a quota for Cheddar. 

When the importation of mixtures of 
butterfat and sugar became a threat to 
domestic sales of butterfat for the ice 
cream market in mid-1966, the Secretary 
of Agriculture issued regulations under 
the Sugar Act limiting importation of 
products containing 25 percent and more 
of sugar. Mixtures containing 24 per- 
cent sugar and the same amount of but- 
terfat immediately began coming in, 
thereby evading the letter of the regu- 
lation. 


California dairymen bore the brunt of 
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these imports from Australia and New 
Zealand, losing much of their west coast 
ice cream market. 

The volume of imports of mixtures of 
butterfat, sugar, and nonfat dry milk is 
so great that it already is taking about 
10 percent of that market from our dairy 
farmers. 

In addition to limiting yearly amounts 
of dairy imports to a maximum of the 
average annual quantity entering the 
United States in the last 5 years, these 
ei features are provided in H.R. 

First. The bill would permit import 
quotas to increase in line with increases 
in the domestic U.S. market. This is a 
fair provision. It gives imports the op- 
portunity to grow as our market grows, 
while at the same time preventing them 
from accelerating so rapidly that they 
devastate our own dairy farmers. 

Second. If the President found it in 
the national interest to permit a larger 
volume of imports, he could do so. But, 
if he did and prices to U.S. dairy farmers 
were below parity at the time, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be required to 
purchase an equivalent volume on the 
domestic market. 

From the point of view of our people, 
we cannot permit the crippling and out- 
right destruction of an agricultural en- 
terprise which we all recognize as being 
a major contribution to the diet and wel- 
fare of our population. We simply can- 
not afford to permit the dairy industry to 
be wrecked, thus forcing this country 
to rely upon supplies brought in from 
foreign countries—supplies which would 
not be forthcoming with any assurance, 
particularly in times of national emer- 
gency. 

At the same time, it is absolutely es- 
sential that large users of domestic 
milk—the processors and distributors— 
assume a more enlightened attitude to- 
ward their farmer suppliers. 

The “big four” processors are doing 
very well. In 1964—latest available fig- 
ures—National Dairy Products Corp.’s 
net income was $63,783,819—a return of 
11.8 percent on stockholders’ equity. 
The No. 2 company, Borden, netted $45,- 
485,901, with a 10.6 percent return to 
stockholders. No. 3, Beatrice Foods Co., 
netted $14,711,603 for a return to stock- 
holders of 11.6 percent. The No. 4 firm, 
Carnation Co., netted $16,472,067 also 
returning stockholders 11.6 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, immediate action should 
be taken to assist our dwindling number 
of dairymen. They are averaging far 
less than the national minimum wage 
for their hours of labor and must be as- 
sisted by providing them with a better 
share of markets in this country. This 
can come about by enactment of the 
Dairy Import Act of 1967, and by changes 
in the attitude of processors. 

If dairy companies would begin to 
show their suppliers just a portion of 
the consideration they obviously extend 
to their stockholders, the dairymen 
would make a profit sufficient to keep 
them in business. If these firms do not 
change their outlook, in view of the 
number of dairymen going out of busi- 
ness, the cows that produce the golden 
milk” will disappear. 
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NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—XXXVIII 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
although the 1940 peacetime draft—oc- 
casioned by an emergency—was viewed 
as a contemporary conscription, com- 
pulsory military service has, for all prac- 
tical purposes, become institutionalized 
as a permanent fixture in this country. 
An entire generation has almost reached 
maturity, without knowing a time when 
the draft did not exist. 

A peacetime conscription, which in- 
herently deprives men of freedom and 
the direction and control of their own 
lives, can be justified only by what 
James Madison spoke of as the impulse 
of self-preservation.” Such was the 
case in 1940, when, because of the immi- 
nent danger of war, the overriding need 
of national security demanded that our 
citizens be deprived of some liberty in 
the interests of vanquishing a greater 
evil. 

When, however, there is no such 
threat, a peacetime conscription be- 
comes what the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg called “repugnant to the 
spirit of democracy and the soul of re- 
publican institutions.“ Such is the sit- 
uation today. The United States is in 
no imminent danger. It is merely using 
the draft to obtain the manpower nec- 
essary to sustain a foreign policy which 
calls for the policing of the world. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF US. 
ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE: 
APRIL 1, 1942 TO APRIL 1, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Second Congressional District is 
proud to be associated with the 25-year 
history of USAFI. 

Madison is the home city of one of the 
most unique educational enterprises in 
the annals of education in the United 
States. A full quarter of a century ago— 
1942—the idea evolved that U.S. citizens 
should not be deprived of the benefits of 
a civic education because of active mili- 
tary duty with the U.S. Armed Forces. 
The U.S. Armed Forces Institute, known 
throughout the world as USAFI, was es- 
tablished in Madison, Wis., as a realiza- 
tion of that idea. The mission or purpose 
of USAFI is to provide educational ma- 
terials and service for men and women on 
active duty as members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States for 120 days 
or more. 

On April 1, 1967, the U.S. Armed Forces 
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Institute will have completed 25 years 
of providing educational materials and 
services to men and women in the Armed 
Forces. 

USAFI has a combined total of over 
200 offerings in the subjects of mathe- 
matics, English, history, social and po- 
litical sciences, physical and biological 
sciences, and technical subjects com- 
monly taught in regular civilian high 
schools, colleges, and technical institu- 
tions. The courses are designed for 
study by correspondence or in classes 
conducted at military installations or 
aboard ships. The USAFI courses and 
tests meet the highest academic stand- 
ards of civilian education, and military 
personnel regularly apply for and re- 
ceive credit from their schools and col- 
leges for USAFI courses completed suc- 
cessfully. Current USAFI enrollments 
total over 250,000; over 6,000,000 service 
men and women have participated in 
the program since its inception in 1942. 

The main USAFI building is located 
on the square across from the capitol 
building in Madison, Wis. There. are 
other smaller USAFI's located around 
the world in Alaska, the Caribbean area, 
Europe, and Hawaii. These smaller 
USAFT’s depend on USAFI, Madison, for 
the courses and tests they stock and dis- 
tribute to service personnel. 

USAFI operates in close liaison with 
the University of Wisconsin Extension. 
The University of Wisconsin Extension 
aids USAFI in the development and pro- 
duction of some of its courses and in the 
grading of the bulk of lessons from 
USAFI students. 

USAFI has a staff of over 250 persons, 
many of whom are at the professional 
and semiprofessional levels. The USAFI 
educational enterprise exemplifies the 
pioneering spirit and unshakable faith 
of those persons who contributed to the 
realization of this most unique and 
worthwhile idea for education. 

In its short 25-year life, USAFI has 
become a household word for a whole 
generation of Americans, and I am 
happy to join that generation in salut- 
ing USAFl's unique educational contri- 
bution to our country. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced the most current pro- 
posal to establish a Federal guarantee 
of truth in lending. It is a slightly modi- 
fied version of the bill that I and others 
cosponsored in the last Congress. I am 
hopeful that we will be more successful 
in this Congress and note that this bill 
was specifically endorsed by the Presi- 
dent in his message on problems of the 
consumer a few weeks ago. 

This bill would add another weapon 
to the arsenal which the careful shopper 
can use. The bill calls for lenders to 
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tell borrowers the total charge for credit 
on both a dollar and an annual percent- 
age basis. It will make it possible for 
the shopper to compare costs of credit 
and to “buy” the cheapest credit. It 
would not impose a ceiling on credit 
charges and would not repeal or modify 
State laws. 

In a larger sense the truth-in-lending 
bill is an extension of the system of fair- 
labeling protections enacted for con- 
sumer protection. It does not limit the 
lender as to how much he can charge 
but, by requiring him to tell the bor- 
rower what those charges are, the com- 
petition for the market may well serve 
to reduce unfair rates. 

I find it remarkable how frequently a 
buyer will expend effort and time in 
shopping to save money on the net pur- 
chase price of some product only to 
waste more than the saving by paying 
more in interest rates than was neces- 
sary. This bill would help prevent that 
result by separating product cost from 
credit charges so that each could be 
evaluated by the consumer. 

The amount of outstanding consumer 
credit has more than doubled in the past 
decade and now stands close to $100 
billion. This is true despite 6 years 
of unbroken prosperity and a steadily de- 
clining unemployment rate. In fact, 
since 1961, the amount of consumer 
credit outstanding has risen faster than 
in the years immediately preceding it. 

In the face of this, and bearing in mind 
the increasing cost of living, it is ever 
more essential that the consumer be en- 
couraged and enabled to use his or her 
resources carefully. The most recent is- 
sue of the Economic Indicators prepared 
for the Joint Economic Committee re- 
flects the fact that, while food prices 
have been declining since August of last 
year, the prices of other goods and for 
services have risen. These are typically 
the expenditures which result in credit 
costs—either installment purchases or 
direct cash loans. 

This bill would enable the borrower 
to know the actual cost of all credit 
charges. Any examination of credit 
transactions reveals that “interest” 
charges are frequently listed as a reason- 
able sum. The high cost of credit is 
masked by other charges imposed on the 
buyer under such titles as loan fees,” 
“carrying charges,” or “investigations.” 
This bill would require that the consumer 
be told, before he borrows, how much the 
whole credit package will cost, as dis- 
tinguished from the price charged for 
the goods themselves. 

In my own State of New York, where 
we have a truth-in-lending law, hear- 
ings conducted by the senate banking 
and currency subcommittee in 1963 re- 
vealed not only incredibly high credit 
charges but widespread evasion of the 
State law. It became clear that the State 
law was poorly enforced and weak in 
that it failed to require annual interest 
rates to be furnished. The annual rate 
of interest is particularly important be- 
cause this is the normal standard. 

Federal law is needed not only to pro- 
tect citizens in States which have no 
such law and to protect merchants who 
abide by such laws where they do exist, 
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but also because of the generally higher 
respect paid to Federal than State laws— 
the experience under the Lindbergh law 
is a case in point. Although State laws 
would not be replaced by this bill, we can 
anticipate that the uniformity of a Fed- 
eral approach will, in itself, help lead the 
way to reduction in the crazy-quilt pat- 
terns now prevailing between and within 
States, as to what information will be 
furnished to borrowers. 

Obviously, enactment of this bill will 
not make consumers more prudent. It 
will help those who are prudent and who 
are now denied the means with which to 
exercise intelligent judgments. Those 
who argue that the bill is purposeless be- 
cause its effectiveness depends on the 
willingness of the consumer to exercise 
such care belittle the consumer and 
those, such as the labor unions, who are 
working with the consumers. 

Laws requiring honest labeling do not 
protect the careless who disregard the 
labels but they do protect those who care. 
For example, the improvident shopper 
can carelessly buy cotton clothes to wear 
in blustery winter weather. However, 
the sensible and careful shopper, aware 
that wool is preferable for winter 
clothes, can at least check the label to 
insure that the coat or dress being 
bought is the 100-percent wool product it 
seems to be. The same is true for truth 
in lending. The careless shopper will 
still be prey to the exorbitant credit 
charges. The careful shopper, however, 
will be able to distinguish between the 
price for the goods and the price for 
credit. He can then exercise the power 
to buy goods from one source and credit 
from another. 

Our society has long since abandoned 
the doctrine of caveat emptor: Let the 
buyer beware. It has chosen, instead, to 
create confidence in the marketplace by 
a system of regulating some aspects of 
the terms of offer and acceptance of sales 
of goods and services. The truth-in- 
lending bill carries that principle for- 
ward. 


EVELYN DUBROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pucmeskil may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
if there is one of us in this Chamber who 
does not know and respect Evelyn 
Dubrow, the outstanding spokeswoman 
for the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union on Capitol Hill. 

Evelyn is a lobbyist, and proud of it, 
as the article about her in this morning’s 
edition of the Washington Post would 
indicate. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to serve in this House know firsthand 
that her integrity, her frankness, and 
her total knowledge of her subject are 
invaluable assets to any discussion on 
legislation, pending or proposed. 

She can be counted on to speak out 
clearly and forcefully for what she be- 
lieves. She has the facts. She does not 
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hedge. If she cannot agree with a given 
position, she is frank to say why. I feel 
sure there is a majority of us who hope 
she plans to remain here on the Hill for 
years to come. 

Evelyn Dubrow brings enormous dig- 
nity to her profession, for she serves 
the American people in the same spirit 
as we who are elected serve—she wants 
to do the best job possible. 

I know I speak for my colleagues when 
I say we are delighted to count her among 
the activists of this world who will speak 
out on behalf of an issue they believe in. 

Mr. Speaker, following is the article 
about Miss Dubrow which appeared in 
the Washington Post of March 23: 


DISTAFF LOBBYIST SPEAKS OUT PROUDLY IN 
Fa vox OF HER PROFESSION 
(By Carolyn Lewis) 

“I’m bored with people who haven't the 
guts to call themselves lobbyists,” says Eve- 
lyn Dubrow. 

One of a handful of women lobbyists in 
Washington, Miss Dubrow, herself, represents 
the 455,000 members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

A restless, wiry woman with short auburn 
hair and humorous, snapping eyes, she spends 
most of her time in Washington buzzing 
around the corridors of Capitol Hill, stating 
the case for her union and for the legislation 
she favors. 

Proud of her own role as “legislative assist- 
ant’’—a euphemism for lobbyist—she terms 
it “dreadful” for organizations not to regis- 
ter. 

“The Government, and the people, have 
the right to know who is pushing for what,” 
she said during an interview in her seventh 
floor suite at the Congressional Hotel. 

Miss Dubrow generally finds herself “‘push- 
ing” legislation that involves minimum 
wages, education and steps toward a more 
comprehensive health program. 

“All of these things are important to my 
union, because 80 percent of the members 
are women and many of them are heads of 
families,” she said. 

She terms the garment industry a “low- 
wage industry” in which workers must turn 
to government for a wide range of social 
services. 

While she makes use of “grass-roots lobby- 
ing’—encouraging union members to write 


‘or telephone their Congressmen to let them 


know where they, as voters, stand—Miss Du- 
brow is also a firm believer in the efficacy of 
the more direct approach. 

When a relevant piece of legislation is 
under consideration by Congress, she will 
drop by the office of committee members to 
let them know where her union stands. 

“I visit Congressmen on both sides of the 
aisle. Bipartisan support is most important 
in this business,” she explained. 

Miss Dubrow sees herself as a pragmatic 
idealist. 

“You have to hold onto your ideals, or else 
losing 100 battles and winning only one 
would defeat your spirit.“ she said. 

Lobbying is easy for her, she said, because 
“I’m working for the things I believe in.” 

“I wouldn’t be much of a lobbyist for the 
American Medical Association, or the oil or 
auto industries,” she added with a grin. 

For Miss Dubrow, it was almost a foregone 
conclusion that she would find herself part 
of the labor movement. Back home in 
Passaic, N.J, her father was an ardent 
unionist, her sister, a suffragette who pick- 
eted President Wilson. 


THE HONORABLE SENATOR 
CLAIBORNE PELL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
well-renowned, syndicated writer, Er- 
nest Cuneo, has written a most note- 
worthy article on my distinguished col- 
league from Rhode Island, Senator 
CLAIBORNE PELL. I would like to bring 
this article to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body for it provides a keen 
insight into the extraordinary character 
and foresight of Rhode Island’s highly 
regarded junior Senator. 

To know Senator PELL is to respect 
and admire him. I consider it a special 
privilege and honor to be his colleague 
and friend. My only regret is that more 
people are not afforded the pleasure of 
his exemplary and inspiring company. 

Mr. Cuneo’s article provides the means 
for others to share in the personage of 
Mr. PELL and I, therefore, highly com- 
mend his article. 

Though we in Rhode Island are proud 
of his many accomplishments, our at- 
tention is, nevertheless, focused more on 
the future of this dynamic Senator and 
the many projects that he has set in 
motion. Mr. Cuneo’s article will show 
why this is so: 

RHODE ISLAND'S CLAIBORNE PELL, A RISING 
STAR IN U.S. SENATE 
(By Ernest Cuneo) 

New YorxK.—Senator Claiborne Pell of 
Rhode Island has attained national impor- 
tance in the quiet tradition of Senators Hull 
of Tennessee, Glass of Virginia, and Wagner 
of New York. Though labeled differently, 
these giants of the Senate took deliberate 
aim at the problems of their times in the 
light of the future expansion of the country. 

Senator Pell has followed this pattern. 
Reelected by an overwhelming majority in 
the last election, it is a fair assumption that 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, backed 
by unprecedented majorities in his elector- 
ate, will expand his blueprints of the future. 
They, like those of his predecessors, envision 
an America 20 years from the present. 

With almost breathtaking and unnoticed 
daring, Senator Pell is pioneering into three 
fields, any one of which is of transcendental 
national importance. Apparently embracing 
the theory of the 20th Century Fund studies 
that one gigantic city is emerging on the At- 
lantic Seaboard, extending from Boston to 
Richmond, the Senator has become virtually 
the spokesman for that emerging Ameri- 
can phenomenon, the 11-state Megalopolis 
Northeast. In effect, this projects the pres- 
ent-day problems of the great cities into 
their single common problems. The key to 
this is transportation. 

Rapid inter-city transportation is his sole 
idea, and has already resulted in tremendous 
revitalization of the role of the railroads. 
Indeed, almost single-handedly, Senator 
Pell’s persistence has resulted in the new 
Cabinet post of Secretary of Transportation. 
His new book, “Megalopolis Unbound,” is a 
reassuringly thorough study, as unassuming 
and as solid as concrete. If it does nothing 
else, it should elevate the sights of those 
aiming at solution of the current big city 
problems in terms of easing local paroxysm. 

Additionally, with the temerity of a Ma- 
gellan, Senator Pell has literally embarked 
upon the oceans. The senator envisions the 
seas as vast reservoirs of energies untapped 
and indeed unimagined, and clearly believes 
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man will tame the oceans and their sea water 
as man has tamed fire. 

Almost compulsively addicted to doing his 
homework, he has produced another book, 
“The. Challenge of the Seas.” Actually, it 
adds up to a most readable thriller on the 
new science of oceanography. To augment 
this, Senator Pell has urged the idea of sea- 
grant colleges, parallel to President Lincoln's 
land-grant colleges which are today the 
present state universities. Obviously, if any 
nation can convert the sea into farm, mine 
and chemical colossus, the know-how of 
American industry is preeminently qualified. 

This is quite independent of his position 
on higher education generally. He conceives 
of higher education as a government invest- 
ment, and has introduced a bill providing a 
government grant of $1,000 a year for two 
years to every qualified student upon going 
to college. Again, this alone would revolu- 
tionize the budget of millions of American 
families. 

Further, Senator Pell’s philosophy of the 
expanding mind of man is such that when 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences was 
brought into being, the President handed 
him two pens, for it was largely Pell's brain- 
child. 

Tall, young and handsome, he is all but 
maddeningly deliberate and undramatic— 
but so was Cordell Hull, his prototype. It 
is significant that Senator Mike Mansfield, 
majority leader, unqualifiedly declares that 
Pell of Rhode Island has one of the most 
massive first term records in senate history. 

Senator Pell is anything but a comet; but 
assuredly, in the national heavens, there is 
a slowly rising star of great magnitude. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY AND 
20TH ANNIVERSARY OF TRUMAN 
DOCTRINE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
take great pleasure today in paying trib- 
ute to the Greek nation on the occasion, 
2 days hence, of Greek Independence 
Day. 

It was on March 25, 1821, that the 
Greek people declared their inde- 
pendence of the oppressive rule of the 
Ottoman Empire. After 450 years of 
bondage the Greek nation arose to throw 
off Turkish rule. Their long struggle 
aroused the sympathy and support of 
both European nations and the United 
States, and after additional years of in- 
termittent warfare the goal of inde- 
pendence was secure. 

Nowhere were the ties between Amer- 
ica and Greece in this struggle described 
more clearly than in an address on the 
Greek war of independence by President 
James Monroe, who said: 

Genius and delicacy in the arts, daring and 
heroism in action, unselfish patriotism, en- 
thusiastic zeal, and devotion to public and 
private liberty, all these are connected with 
the name of ancient Greece. It is natural, 
therefore, that their contest should arouse 
the sympathy of the entire United States. 


Mr. Speaker, it is especially appropri- 
ate that we mark Greek Independence 
Day this year, for March of 1967 also 
marks the 20th anniversary of another 
crucial event in both Greek and Ameri- 
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can history. I refer, of course, to the 
Truman doctrine, as the message con- 
tained in the foreign policy address de- 
livered by President Harry S Truman on 
March 12, 1947, to a joint session of Con- 
gress, came to be known. Said President 
Truman on that historic occasion: 


I believe it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures. I be- 
lieve we must assist free peoples to work out 
their destinies in their own way. 


In those early days of the cold war, 
when Greece was on the verge of falling 
to guerrilla forces armed and supported 
by outside powers, President Truman’s 
words charted a courageous course that 
helped insure the freedom of the people 
of Greece. 

In 1964 I had the honor to accompany 
President Truman in the delegation sent 
by President Johnson to the funeral of 
King Paul of Greece. I saw once again 
on that occasion what I had seen many 
times before: the warm and high regard 
of the Greek people for President Tru- 
man. 

At this point, under unanimous con- 
sent, I place the perceptive account of 
the Truman doctrine by Joseph Marion 
Jones in the National Observer of Febru- 
ary 6, 1967, in the Recorp: 


WHEN THE UNITED States DREW THE LINE ON 
AGGRESSION—THE SCENE Was GREECE, 20 
Years Aco; How THE Decriston. Looks 
TODAY 
I believe it must be the policy of the 

United States to support free peoples who 

are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 

minorities or by outside pressures, I believe 
we must assist free peoples to work out their 
destinies in their own way. 

These are not, as they might seem, the 
words of President Johnson defending United 
States actions in Vietnam. They might well 
be, though, for the President has spoken in 
such terms, and the principles so clearly 
enunciated by these words form the political 
backdrop for American involvement in that 
Asian struggle. 

The words were spoken by President Harry 
S Truman before a joint session of Congress 
nearly 20 years ago (March 12, 1947), and are 
the heart of the Truman Doctrine, the most 
profound transformation in American foreign 
policy in this century. 

President Truman's doctrine was intended 
to chart a new course for the United States 
in world affairs. But, though it grew out 
of a depressing scene of widespread chaos, 
its immediate concern was Greece, which in 
1947 was on the point of falling to Greek 
Communist guerrilla forces aided by outside 
powers. 

The world’s prospects for peace seem un- 
promising today, but 20 years ago they were 
dark almost beyond hope, The United States 
had largely demobilized its fighting power in 
Europe and had removed all but occupation 
forces. from the ruins of Germany and Italy. 
The whole of Western Europe was powerless, 
a weak convalescent surveying and slowly 
clearing away the debris of war. 

Though ravaged and severely wounded, 
the Soviet Union maintained intact the only 
powerful fighting force on the continent, and 
our late ally Josef Stalin had in word and 
deed swiftly declared cold war against the 
West. Wherever in Central Europe and the 
Balkans the Red armies had gone to drive 
out the Germans, there they stayed while 
Soviet agents fastened enduring Communist 
control. 

THE WELL-ARMED REDS 

Making little effort to conceal their direct 

ties to Moscow, the powerful and growing 
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Communist parties in France and Italy, 
known to possess large supplies of arms, were 
enjoying great strength, and had placed 
members in the governing ministries of both 
countries. At the almost continuous post- 


“war “peace conferences” of the victorious 


powers, Soviet representatives daily villified 
their late allies and struggled to extend 
Soviet control in Europe and North Africa. 

The Red army, aided by fifth columns, 
could have occupied the whole of Europe in 
two weeks. 

An important part of Russia’s strategy was 
the vast, persistent drive to accomplish what 
the Czars had tried unsuccessfully for hun- 
dreds of years: Break through the political 
and land barriers of independent Iran, Tur- 
key, and Greece to establish Russian power 
and control in the eastern Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf. (Kaiser Wilhelm and 
Hitler had tried it too.) 

Violating agreements with the United 
States and Great Britain, Stalin refused in 
the spring of 1946 to withdraw Soviet troops 
from northern Iran, while at the same time 
making blatant efforts to pressure and sub- 
vert the Iranian government so as to bring 
the entire country under Soviet control. 

He then peremptorily demanded that Tur- 
key abandon her political association with 
Great Britain and become a Soviet “ally.” 
He proposed that Turkey cede certain terri- 
tories near the Russo-Turkish border in the 
Caucasus to Russia. Most important, he 
demanded that she renege on existing agree- 
ments with Western powers and yield control 
of the Turkish Straits (the Dardanelles) to 
Russia by leasing strategic army and navy 
bases for “joint defense” purposes. 

As for Greece, in the autumn of 1946 an 
international Communist operation was 
launched to bring the country under Com- 
munist control. The agents for this maneu- 
ver were Greek Communist guerrillas fur- 
nished with arms, training, direction, and 
safe haven by the Communist governments 
of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

Within a few months these guerrillas grew 
into a strong, organized force that controlled 
northern Greece, prevented economic recov- 
ery, and undermined what was left of the 
authority of the Athenian government. The 
poorly equipped and demoralized Greek army 
seemed powerless to check the Communist 
tide advancing southward, 

President Truman was fully aware of the 
over-all Soviet design, and was remarkably 
successful in frustrating it in Iran and Tur- 
key. 

In Iran, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
invoked the authority of the newly organized 
United Nations against Soviet aggression, 
branding continued Soviet troop presence in 
the country a violation of the U.N. charter. 
In exceedingly blunt language, and with sup- 
port from Great Britain, he made it clear 
that Soviet persistence would mean war. 

Soviet troops were withdrawn in embar- 
rassed haste. The Iranian prime minister, 
aided by U.S, and British diplomacy and the 
counterpressure of a British-instigated anti- 
Communist revolt in southern Iran, was able 
to squeeze the Communists out of his gov- 
ernment and ultimately regain control of all 
parts of the country. 

The Turkish government, supported by 
an outraged public, immediately and publicly 
rejected the Soviet demands. When the 
Soviets renewed their diplomatic offensive in 
August 1946, an emphatic Turkish rejection 
was accompanied by strong British and 
American notes to the same effect. (The 
American position was backed by a formal 
decision made by President Truman, his 
Cabinet, and the Joint. Chiefs of Staff to re- 
sist Soviet designs on the Dardanelles “at 
all cost,” meaning war.) Soviet pressures 
slackened. 


FOR GREEKS, BITTER LEGACY 


But saving Greece was much more difficult. 
There the problem was civil war, com- 
pounded by covert aid to the rebels by 
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Greece’s northern neighbors and by the 
rear-complete demoralization and bank- 
ruptcy not only of the government but of the 
public in general. Always a poor country, 
Greece had, in just four years, suffered 
Italian and German invasions, cruel enemy 
occupation, a thorough Nazi scorched-earth 
retreat that left the country in ruins, and 
bitter internal warfare. 

The seeds of civil strife bore fruit during 
the occupation, when several mutually hos- 
tile anti-Nazi guerrilla groups were formed. 
The largest by far, known as ELAS, was 
controlled by the Communist Party, and 
the second largest, the EDES, by extreme 
right-wing elements. 

Operating for the most part in the country- 
side, these groups had been chiefly interested 
in who would control postwar Greece. They 
accordingly occupied themselves with com- 
petitive recruitment, forced or otherwise, 
and with fighting each other, often with 
no quarter given. By the time the Ger- 
mans withdrew in October 1944, the 
smaller guerrilla forces had been all but ex- 
terminated, and the EDES had been reduced 
in strength and bottled up in the Epirus 
Mountains in the north. 

But ELAS had grown to about 50,000 armed 
men. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill of Brit- 
ain expected an ELAS coup wher the Nazis 
withdrew. To forestall it, he dispatched 
British troops to escort the Greek govern- 
ment-in-exile to Athens the moment the city 
was abandoned by the Germans. Piraeus, 
Salonika, Patras, and a few other cities were 
also occupied. 

The ELAS did strike, however, taking 
physical control of nearly all the remainder 
of continental Greece. Its forces then in- 
stituted a terror campaign against not only 
collaborators but anyone even suspected of 
being anti-Communist. Thousands were ar- 
rested, hundreds openly executed, and sev- 
eral hundred more never heard from again. 

Then, in the first days of December 1944, 
the ELAS forces launched a concerted attack 
on Athens itself, and after a few days of 
ruthless house-to-house fighting had seized 
all except a small enclave in the center of 
the city. They also blocked the road between 
Athens and Piraeus, and were in near-com- 
plete control of that port. 

Only the determination of Prime Minister 
Churchill and the valor of the outnumbered 
British and loyal Greek troops prevented a 
Communist victory. The enclave was held, 
and, with the help of British reinforcements, 
the rebels were cleared from the area by Jan. 
15, 1946. The rebels were so badly beaten 
that they agreed to a truce banning them 
from the Peloponnesus and from within 100 
miles of Athens in any direction. About 
4,000 Communists took refuge in Yugoslavia; 
several thousand more went underground, or 
into the northern mountains. 

The attack upon Athens was conducted 
with such indiscriminate cruelty that it has 
since had a profound effect on Greek politics. 
All citizens not actively for the Communists 
were considered enemies. About 8,000 hos- 
tages were taken, many of them women, and 
several were shot publicly each day as ex- 
amples. Rebels pushed captured women and 
children ahead of them as cover. As the 
crowded jails were seized, all those not pledg- 
ing themselves to the Communist cause were 
murdered. 

Whatever doubts there had been among 
the populace about the nature of the Com- 
munists by this time had vanished. Popu- 
lar revulsion was wide and deep. In the 
internationally supervised elections of 1946, 
the parties of the Right won a large majority. 
In a special plebiscite, the king was recalled. 

But whatever hope was engendered by the 
victories against the Communists was tem- 
pered by the pitiable state Greece found her- 
self in in the autumn and winter of 1946-47. 
Seven successive, weak, incompetent, and 
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often corrupt governments were unable to 
cope with the mountainous problems of the 
wretched country. The treasury was empty. 
Export trade had made only a meager start 
toward revival. Inflation was rampant. 

In the north, the Communist guerrillas 
continued their harassment of farms and 
villages. Lawlessness and fear reigned every- 
where. The Greek army and police forces 
were poorly trained, unorganized, and ill- 
equipped. The British, who advised and 
partially financed the Greek army and still 
had 16,000 troops in and around Athens, 
were the chief stabilizing element. 

The country had been kept from starva- 
tion for two years by extensive relief aid 
from the U.N. Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agency (UNRRA), Great Britain, the United 
States, and organized foreign charities. But 
UNRRA was scheduled to end on March 31, 
1947, and the United States had no authority 
for further aid. 

This was the state of affairs inside Greece 
when her northern neighbors began trans- 
forming roving bands of Greek Communist 
predators into organized, well-equipped 
forces that soon began a sustained campaign 
of terror and destruction in ever-widening 
circles. 

At first, the attacks were hit-and-run 
raids against isolated villages in search of 
food. Then, the penetrations went deeper, 
and the object became looting, burning, and 
impressment of recruits with threats of 
reprisals against the families. These tactics 
soon evolved into sheer terror, and the pur- 
pose into control: The taking of hostages, the 
shooting of village officials and gendarmes, 
the execution of pro-government peasants. 
One of the largest attacks was against the 
village of Deskati near Mount Khasia in 
Thessaly, where 120 people were killed. 


ON THE BRINK OF ANARCHY 


By January 1947 the guerrilla chief, Gen- 
eral Markos, was able to boast that he held 
100 villages; indeed, the authority of the 
government in Athens ran weakly, if at all, 
north of Mount Olympus. By February it 
was clear that Greece was within weeks of 
starvation, panic, disintegration, and an- 
archy; the Communists then could easily 
take over the entire country. 

It was precisely at this point that Great 
Britain, her own recovery drive stalled, her 
ages-old empire crumbling all the way from 
the Mediterranean to the China Sea, and 
with an unprecedented financial disaster at 
home, reluctantly informed the United 
States that her financial aid to Greece for 
economic and military purposes would have 
to cease on March 31. Moreover, she could 
no longer furnish financial assistance to 
Turkey, or equip the Turkish army. (Three 
weeks earlier Britain said it would withdraw 
half of its 16,000 troops from Greece at once, 
the rest later.) 

The British government was asking 
whether, in view of previous British-Ameri- 
can understandings that Greece and Turkey 
should not be allowed to fail under Soviet 
control, the United States wished to assume 
responsibility for supplying needed aid to 
these countries. 

It was a grave situation confronting Presi- 
dent Truman with a decision, he told his 
Cabinet, more serious than had faced any 
other American President. 

The future seemed grim indeed. With- 
out immediate large-scale American eco- 
nomic, military, and administrative aid 
Greece would surely fall under Soviet con- 
trol. If Greece fell, increased Soviet pressure 
on Turkey and Iran would follow and, in all 
likelihood, succeed. The whole of the Middle 
East, South Asia, and Africa would be opened 
to Soviet pressure and subversion. Even more 
seriously, a stunning Soviet triumph in the 
Mediterranean might well have a disastrous 
effect on Western Europe, where recovery had 
stalled in a bitter, cold, hungry winter, and 
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where Communist strength was battening on 
general despair. 
AN “AWFUL REALIZATION” 

Looming over all these considerations was 
the sudden, awful realization that Great 
Britain was finished as a world power. For 
a century and a half British power and 
diplomacy had dominated, held together, and 
protected the countries of the eastern Medi- 
terranean, South Asia, and Africa. Now, half 
the world was breaking down into weak, na- 
tionalistic, unprotected fragments in danger 
of being picked up one by one by the Soviet 
Union. And the new, untried United Na- 
tions was in no way prepared to fill the 
vacuum. 

A President of less courage than Harry 8 
Truman might have tried to muddle through 
with modest relief aid to Greece and some 
left-over World War II military equipment 
for Turkey. But President Truman recog- 
nized that the foundation of order and na- 
tional independence in half the world had 
crumbled, and that a decisive turning point 
in world history had been reached. 

He responded not only by asking Congress 
to authorize massive economic and military 
aid to Greece and Turkey, but also by declar- 
ing it to be thenceforth the policy of the 
United States to help free peoples anywhere 
resist attempted subjugation by armed mi- 
norities or by outside pressures. 

Never before had an American President 
asked Congress in peacetime to appropriate 
money for the accomplishment of avowedly 
political aims abroad. And the political cli- 
mate for such a bold, unprecedented step 
could scarcely have been less favorable. 

Mr. Truman had not, at this point, been 
elected to office, and he commanded no wide 
support or confidence. For the first time in 
14 years, the Republican Party controlled 
both houses of Congress, and, at this junc- 
ture, in March 1947, Congressmen seemed 
determined to slash the President's budget, 
even the military appropriations, to the point 
of national impotence. Finally, although the 
United States had sponsored and joined the 
U.N., the American people, isolationist for a 
century and a quarter, had never been faced 
with the proposition that their country, pos- 
sessing overwhelming world power, should 
play a world order-keeping role commen- 
surate with its power. 

The Truman Doctrine thus sparked at 
home a torrent of public debate. But in the 
weeks following March 12, the great majority 
of the American people gradually showed 
themselves profoundly and enduringly com- 
mitted to support for a responsible, con- 
tinuing leadership role for the United States 
in world affairs. 


GETTING GOP SUPPORT 


Yet this national transformation could 
never have occurred had not President Tru- 
man had the support of several prominent 
Republicans in Congress, chief among whom 
was the powerful chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan. 

A fervent isolationist before Pearl Harbor, 
Senator Vandenberg had, during and after 
the war, slowly but profoundly altered his 
convictions. By March 1947, faced with ac- 
cepting the grim realities of international 
life, he became the leading Congressional 
champion not only of aid to Greece and Tur- 
key, but of the Truman Doctrine in its 
broadest aspects. In so doing, he led most of 
his colleagues, his party, and millions of 
other Americans into a new era of American 
responsibility for world order. In many 
ways, the story of Senator Vandenberg’s 
transformation is the story of his country’s. 

The world impact of the President's decla- 
ration was immediate and powerful. Demor- 
alization was checked instantly in Greece by 
the mere expectation of economic and mili- 

aid, which was not long in coming. 
Turkey and Iran were fortified against pres- 
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sures. And the climate of growing despair 
was so altered in Western Europe that Com- 
munists were dropped from the governments 
of France and Italy within two months. 

The Truman Doctrine led in a straight 
line in less than three months to Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall's speech at 
Harvard University announcing the Marshall 
Plan, which brought about the recovery of 
Europe. It has led to continuing world- 
wide programs of economic and military as- 
sistance, and to a series of regional alliances 
of which the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) is the most important. And 
it led us to war in Korea, to a brief military 
intervention in Lebanon, to diplomatic and 
economic intervention in the Congo—and 
to Vietnam. X 

SOVIET STAKE IN STABILITY 

Over-all, U.S. policies and actions grow- 
ing from the Truman Doctrine. have been 
stunningly successful in maintaining inter- 
national order, helping nations preserve their 
independence, and promoting economic and 
social progress. Soviet expansionism was 
contained until, today, the Soviet Union, 
more matured and developed, its ideology 
blunted, recognizes its stake in world sta- 
bility. 

The Truman Doctrine is nothing less than 
a recognition that the prevention of world 
wars requires the maintenance of a balance 
of power among major countries. And this 
requires protection of smaller countries 
against aggressive expansion of the larger. 

The future, as always, is dimly seen at best. 
American intervention in Greece, with the 
Soviet Union the real threat, laid the founda- 
tions for tranquility and progress in the 
Mediterranean, Middle East, and Western 
Europe. Intervention in Korea did the same 
for Northeast Asia. 

It remains to be seen whether today’s ap- 
plication of the Truman Doctrine, in Viet- 
nam, will succeed as it did in Greece.— 
JOSEPH MARION JONES. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. GALIFIANAKIS] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I place an ad- 
dress, prepared for delivery in Boston 
on the occasion of Greek Independence 
Day, in the Recorp at this point: 

We are here not just to honor the handful 
of brave men who tried to free their home- 
land 146 years ago. We are here in a larger 
sense to mark the beginning of the ideals of 
liberty and freedom and to commemorate the 
fostering of this spirit and the sharing of 
this spirit which has so characterized the 
relationship which America has maintained 
with Greece since our own nation was born 
nearly 200 years ago. 

We Americans who can trace our heritage 
to Hellas have a special right to be proud to- 
day for it was the golden age of Greece 
which gave birth to the principles which we 
here in America cherish and defend today. 
It was the Greek historian Herodotus who 
quoted a countryman telling a Persian, “You 
do not know what freedom is. If you did, 
you would fight for it with bare hands if 
you had no weapons.” 

The ideals of moderation and law .. . of 
harmony and justice . . of freedom and a 
thirst for liberty were born in ancient Greece 
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and nurtured by the philosophers .... by 
Socrates, by Plato, by Aristotle, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Demosthenes. Truly, Hellas 
was an island of light surrounded by a sea 
of darkness and it was these ideals which 
survived when that sea of darkness rolled 
over the land. When western civilization 
sank into the dark ages, it was the Byzan- 
tine and Christian ethic which kept the 
light of liberty from being snuffed out. This 
spark of liberty, this thirst for freedom 
which is a part of every Greek-American’s 
heritage, survived and was carried to this 
country by the founding fathers. These 
American patriots breathed life into this 
spark and turned it into a flame which set 
the colonies ablaze with the desire for in- 
dependence. This flame was the torch 
which lights our country on its journey even 
now. 

And I am proud as an American that our 
nation was able to pass that torch back to 
men like Alexander Ypsilanti and to Arch- 
bishop Germanos so that the quest which 
started on this day 146 years ago with Ypsil- 
anti and his patriots could become a reality. 

John Adams wrote to Thomas Jefferson 
+.. “My own imagination is kindling a kind 
of missionary enthusiasm for the cause of 
the Greeks.” 

The flame of freedom which was kindled 
anew in America burned across France and 
then 32 years later it reached Greece. Adams 
was not the only American who became a 
missionary for Greek independence from the 
Turks. Volunteers from America joined the 
fight for freedom in that far away land and 
the support of the American government and 
people prompted the Greek Senate in one of 
its first official acts to send the following mes- 
sage to this nation of ours , . . “friends, fel- 
low citizens, and brothers. Having formed 
the resolution to live or die for freedom, we 
are drawn toward you by just sympathy, 
since it is in your land that liberty has fixed 
its abode. Though separated from us by 
mighty oceans, your character brings us 
near.” 

Since 1821, that torch has been passed back 
and forth between our two nations many 
times and in many different forms. If the 
gifts of ancient Greece to America are pre- 
cious ... then certainly just as important is 
the contribution made by the men and wom- 
en of Greece who have come to America. 
Today more than a million and a half Ameri- 
cans of Greek descent comprise a vital part 
of our country’s strength. The conviction 
of Greek worship, the solidarity of the Greek 
family, the devotion to hard work are quali- 
ties which the Hellenic-American has made 
to the American way of life, 

In Massachusetts, in my own native state 
of North Carolina, and elsewhere across this 
broad and wonderful land of ours, the Greek- 
American community is an influential center 
of community spirit and civic responsibility. 
Our church, which forms the center of every 
Hellenic community, is a strong spiritual 
force among Americans of all faiths. 

Certainly the ties which bind America and 
Greece are many and they are strong. The 
Truman doctrine, which also marks an anni- 
versary this year .. the valiant defense of 
their country which the Greeks waged during 
World War II and afterwards against the 
threat of Communism, serve today to bright- 
en the flame of liberty which is in the ever- 
present danger of being darkened. 

I am proud to be an American. I am 
proud of my heritage. I like to think that 
I have the best of two worlds... the best 
of the valued traditions which both American 
and Greece share. I am proud that America 
was the land where so many of you chose to 
come . as my own mother and father did 
to make a new life. And I am proud that 
while few brought personal wealth when they 
came ... that they did bring with them a 
spirit . . heritage and a dedication which 
strengthened and complimented the Ameri- 
can way of life we all love so much. . 
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I am thankful for what Greece has given 
to America and I am thankful for what 
America has given to Greece. This is a part- 
nership which is happy and, I hope, long 
lived . . for the strength of freedom lies in 
the fervor and character of the men who en- 
joy and protect it. 

As long as we here on this occasion can 
match the fervor and character of those who 
have guarded freedom in the past, then free- 
dom's flame will burn brightly. With God's 
help and our own conservation on this mem- 
orable day . . . we will persevere and we will 
succeed. 


MARCH 25, 1821: LANDMARK FOR 
FREEDOM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Kyros] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, the 25th 
of March is a most significant date in the 
history of the Greek nation. But it is as 
well an important stake in the painstak- 
ing struggle of mankind toward free- 
dom. The 25th of March does not only 
belong to the history of Greece. It is 
also a step in the very history of human 
liberty. This marks the point of junction 
between Greece and the United States of 
America. Because the histories of both 
nations are, in their essence, the very 
history of liberty. 

This desperate struggle brought forth 
the very essence of Hellenism, which is 
the power of the spirit. Material power 
can be weighed. The power of the spirit 
escapes all weights and measures. It 
escapes from the sorry links of human 
bondage. The men who called for the 
insurrection of 1821 had already con- 
quered freedom within themselves. They 
were already free in their chains because 
they had very simply made that choice 
between life and their purpose; and they 
knew that life was less valuable than 
their purpose. 

In this struggle these dedicated men 
overcame their oppressors, and declared 
their independence with these words: 

The Greek Nation, unable to bear the gall- 
ing and oppressive yoke of tyranny under 
Turkish despotism and having shaken it off 
with great sacrifices, proclaims this day, 
through its lawful representatives, met in a 
National Assembly, before God and men, its 
political existence and independence. 


This year the advent of March 25 is 
notable also because it marks the 100th 
year of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Greece. Our warm 
accord during the past century has been 
a result of a mutual dedication to the 
ideals for which our American patriots 
of 1776 and the Greek patriots of 1821 
gave their lives. 

It was 20 years ago this month that 
former President Harry S. Truman ap- 
peared before a joint session of Congress 
with a message and a program that came 
to be known historically as the Truman 
doctrine. In commemoration of this 
occasion, and in observance of Greek 
independence—March 25—it gives me 
great pleasure to extend to the people 
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of Greece the warm and friendly greet- 
ings of the American people and the 
U.S. Congress. 

The message of President Truman be- 
came a milestone in American foreign 
policy, and in fact, set the course of 
U.S. policy for the next generation. As 
the President stated it: 

I believe that it must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or outside pressures. I 
believe we must assist free peoples to work 
out their destinies in their own way. 


That the decision to assist Greece was 
a great one was amply borne out by the 
tremendous progress made by the Greek 
nation since 1947. From a nation devas- 
tated by war, occupation, and terrorism, 
Greece has today become a country 
where its citizens can live in peace and 
prosperity. They play an important role 
in the international affairs of the world. 
The Greek people have set an example 
which has inspired the admiration of all 
free peoples. 

The principles set forth in President 
Truman’s historic message are as valid 
today as they were 20 years ago. Today 
we are once again assisting a free people 
to resist aggression by armed minorities 
and outside pressure. And we are as 
determined as we were 20 years ago 
to uphold the principle expressed by 
President Truman of the right of a free 
people to determine its own institutions, 
its own form of government, and its own 
destiny. 

, Mr. Speaker, I think it par- 
ticularly fitting to quote at this point an 
article by His Excellency Alexander A. 
Matsas, Greek Ambassador to the United 
States, in which the Ambassador tells 
eloquently of the Greek struggle for in- 
dependence and the part played in it by 
Americans: 

Marcu 25, 1821: LANDMARK For FREEDOM 
(By Alexander A. Matsas, Greek Ambassador 
to the United States) 

The 25th of March, 1821, is not only a 
great day for the Greek nation but also a 
landmark for all freedom-loving people. In- 
deed, it marks a step not only in the history 
of Greece but in the arduous and unceasing 
struggle of mankind towards liberty. Herein 
lies one of the profoundest links uniting the 
people of Greece to the people of the United 
States of America. Because the history of 
the two nations is, in its very essence, the 
history of freedom itself. 

On the 25th of March 1821 a small group 
of Greek chieftains pledged to Überate 
Greece from the Turkish yoke, or die. They 
hoisted the standard of insurrection against 
the ty Ottoman Empire. It was pur- 
sued for eight long years against overwhelm- 
ing odds. The conclusion of this great epic 
was the restoration of Greece to its rightful 
place amongst the free nations. 

The first American to sponsor the cause 
of Greek liberty was Edward Everett, Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard University. A 
man of strong convictions, Everett was de- 
termined not only to make speeches for 
Greece, but to act. In the name of Greece 
he initiated a crusade against the reaction- 
ary and oppressive policy of the Holy Al- 
Hance in Europe. 

His efforts for Greek independence were to 
bear fruit, and a year later popular feeling 
was officially refiected in President Monroe's 
annual message to Congress, which declared: 
“Genius and delicacy in the arts, daring and 
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heroism in action, unselfish patriotism, en- 
thusiastic zeal, and deyotion to public and 
private liberty, all these are connected with 
the name of ancient Greece. It is natural, 
therefore, that their (the Greeks’) contest 
should arouse the sympathy of the entire 
United States.” 

The Greeks, on their side, looked upon the 
United States with hope and admiration. 
One of the first acts of the first Greek Sen- 
ate in May 1821, was the delivery of an ad- 
dress to the American people, beginning, 
“Friends, Fellow Citizens, and Brothers: 
Having formed the resolution to live or die 
for freedom, we are drawn toward you by 
just sympathy, since it is in your land that 
liberty has fixed its abode .. . Though sepa- 
rated from us by mighty oceans, your char- 
acter brings you near us... Our interests are 
of such nature as to cement more and more 
an alliance founded on freedom and virtue.” 

It was natural for the American institu- 
tions of higher learning to take the lead in 
aiding the Greek cause; there intellectual 
freedom was upheld as the cardinal aim in 
education, and youthful enthusiasm for jus- 
tice and liberty ran high. From Harvard 
University came the signal for America’s sup- 
port of Greek freedom. It was given by 
Edward Everett six years before the outbreak 
of the Greek insurrection in his oration for 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1814 on the 
theme “The Restoration of Greece.” Judg- 
ing from later reports, his listeners were 
carried away by the eloquence with which 
he pleaded for an independent Greece. After 
graduation from Harvard, Everett visited 
Hellas on the eve of its independence. He 
wrote an engaging account of his experiences 
in Greece during 1818 and 1819 which unfor- 
tunately has never been published. 

It was Everett who guided Daniel Webster 
in his famous address on Greece, delivered 
before the American Congress. 

Soon, interest in Greece spread beyond 
Everett’s campus at Harvard. Throughout 
the 1820's, students in American public 
schools, colleges, and universities were hold- 
ing meetings, passing resolutions and writing 
expressions of support for the Greek cause. 

The youth of America at that time was 
keenly interested in the struggle for human 
freedom which it saw going on in Greece. 
Some young men volunteered in the Greek 
insurrectional forces. Young George Jarvis, 
Jonathan Miller and Samuel Gridley Howe 
distinguished themselves on the Greek bat- 
tleflelds. Their own American revolution was 
only a few decades past; the interim years 
had seen the writing of the American Con- 
stitution and the construction of a republic 
on the foundations of freedom. Theirs was 
not merely a passive interest in what was 
happening in Greece; they felt that their own 
ideals and lives were involved, and, over a 
hundred years ago, they felt America could 
not remain isolated. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
first acts of the First Free Greek Assembly 
was to ban slavery. A clause of the First 
Greek Constitution reads that “slavery is 
forbidden on the territory of Greece and any 
Slave reaching this territory becomes auto- 
matically free.“ This was as early as 1823. 
It is significant, I think, that at a time when 
the Hellenes were far from certain of having 
won their own rights to freedom, they were 
anxious to establish a sanctuary of liberty 
for any captive or enslaved person. 

The survival and the liberty of the Greek 
nation is based on a dual miracle, the miracle 
of faith and the miracle of courage. This is 
why the 25th of March ranks high in the his- 
tory not only of Greece but of all freedom- 
loving peoples. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, all Americans share 
today the pride and joy of all Greeks, 
Whether in World War II, in Korea, or 
in Vietnam, our Greek friends have stood 
by our side, dedicated to the common 
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ideal of democracy laid down 2,000 years 
ago in Athens. 


OBSERVANCE OF PURIM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ax NUNZEZ IO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current Jewish year 5727, the holiday, 
Purim, will be observed on March 26. It 
is a pleasure for me to extend greetings 
to my many Jewish friends, to my col- 
leagues in the Congress of the Jewish 
faith, and to all of the Jewish people dur- 
ing their traditional celebration of 
Purim. 

It is a significant holiday for it marks 
the deliverance of the Jews of Persia 
some 2,400 years ago from a plot to de- 
stroy them. This holiday is also a re- 
minder to us of the valiant stand which 
the Jews have always made in the face 
of oppressive religious discrimination and 
persecution. 

On January 31, 1967, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 114 to 
express the sense of the Congress in con- 
demnation of religious persecution of 
persons by Soviet Russia. The compel- 
ling need for enactment of this resolution 
is obvious in view of the closing of places 
of worship in the Soviet Union, the pre- 
vention of religious education of chil- 
dren, and the severe restrictions on activ- 
ities of rabbis and other religious leaders. 

During the Purim observance, it is ap- 
propriate for us to join together in re- 
newing our efforts to insure religious 
freedom for the Jews and for all peoples 
who are being harassed and persecuted 
in practicing their religion. I urge my 
colleagues, therefore, to give their sup- 
port to House Concurrent Resolution 
114 and similar legislation in order that 
our belief in freedom to worship may be 
reaffirmed to all nations. 


HUMANE OBJECTIVES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprvo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Women’s American Organization for Re- 
habilitation Through Training has been 
developing human resources for more 
than eight decades. This nongovern- 
mental vocational training agency mer- 
its applause and support for its long- 
time, steadfast devotion to the recon- 
struction of the human spirit. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from the 
Verona-Cedar Grove Times very ably 
points up the effective service rendered 
by the Organization for Rehabilitation 
Through Training, to which I should like 
to add my personal congratulations and 
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express my hopes for ORT’s continued 
success. 

As a Congressman, I have evaluated 
the varied and perplexing issues that 
have come before me on the basis of 
their effect on the development of human 
resources, and I have relied upon this 
yardstick in arriving at my decisions. 
In encouraging and advancing the de- 
velopment of human resources, we ac- 
cord full value to the worth of the in- 
dividual and to the importance of human 
dignity, without which no country can 
claim greatness and no society long 
endure. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

DEVELOPING HUMAN RESOURCES 


One of the central problems that our 
nation, and free nations throughout the 
world, face today is developing to their max- 
imum potential the human resources. De- 
mocracy, human dignity, security and 
abundance are all products deriving from 
productive members of productive societies. 

For more than eight decades, the Organi- 
zation for Rehabilitation through Training, 
the largest non-governmental vocational 
training agency in the world, has been 
concerned with and worked on the problem. 
Since it began operations in 1880, ORT has 
equipped more than one million people— 
the persecuted, oppressed and deprived— 
with the modern skills that have been pass- 
ports to freedom and independence. 

To the more than 70,000 members of 
Women's American ORT, the largest group 
in the world supporting the ORT program, 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson has written, “Your 
task—no less than the reconstruction of the 
human spirit, spirit, through education and 
training—has been accomplished for thou- 
sands of poverty ridden people throughout 
the world. The crushing burden of their 
poverty of spirit has been lightened by the 
rich outpouring of your brotherly love. 
What better gift to your less fortunate fel- 
low man and woman than the tools of free- 
dom—the trades and skills than can help 
them make a new life by helping them make 
a living! 

“American women-doers are a particular 
pride of mine. You, who traditionally have 
put such a high value on education and 
training, are among the foremost doers in 
our nation. And the 70,000 Women's 
American ORT members are doing, and do- 
ing well, much of the world’s work that 
desperately needs doing.” 

Members of Women’s American ORT in 
our community, and their colleagues from 
coast to coast, are observing ORT Day 1967 
on March 15th. The day is observed in 
order to further the global program of ORT 
which currently operates over 600 vocational 
installations in 22 nations on five conti- 
nents, with a total annual enrollment of 
50,000. 

We would like to congratulate Women’s 
American ORT on its far-reaching and dra- 
matic achievements in the past and wish 
this dynamic organization the most success- 
ful ORT Day campaign for membership ever. 


OTIS HEBERT, JR. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
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jacket, with the letter which he had re- 


I wish, at this time, to pay tribute to the 
memory of a fine young man from 
Ventress, La., whose tragic death is being 
felt by many citizens in his community, 
as well as by the members of his fine 
family. 

This youngster, Otis Hebert, Jr., a true 
leader of his fellow men, was killed on 
March 11 when a flagpole he was erect- 
ing at a Boy Scout camporee fell on him. 
This exemplary youth was working on 
the last assigned project necessary to 
attain the rank of Eagle Scout when this 
tragedy occurred. The final assigned 
project called for young Otis to select a 
tree at the camporee site, cut it down, 
S it and erect it as the camporee fiag- 
pole. 

This fine boy and his fellow Scouts 
were raising the new flagpole up when 
it slipped and fell on young Otis as he 
lay on the ground. His loss has been a 
great blow to the people of Pointe Coupee 
Parish, and to the citizens of his home- 
town of Ventress, La. 

This kind of youngster, who would 
have grown into manhood as a solid 
American citizen, should be an inspira- 
tion to all other young Americans who 
strive to serve their fellow man and to all 
Boy Scouts of our country. I believe his 
story is worth reading, and I am happy 
to enclose for my colleagues two news 
stories about young Otis and his tragic 
passing from the Pointe Coupee Banner, 
Pointe Coupee, La. These stories ap- 
peared in the March 16 issue of this 
newspaper. The stories follow: 


Oris HEBERT, JR., OUTSTANDING YOUTH 
FATALLY INJURED AT CAMPSITE 


Otis Hebert, Jr., 15, one of Pointe Coupee's 
most outstanding youths, died shortly after 
a freak accident at a Camporee site near 
Bueche Saturday morning, as he was com- 
pleting his final project for attaining the 
rank of Eagle Scout—the erection of a log 
flagpole in preparation for the Westside Dis- 
trict Camporee to be held March 31, April 
1 & 2. Plans have been announced to go 
ahead with the Camporee which will be held 
in memory of Otis Hebert, Jr. 

The accident reportedly occurred as young 
Hebert was helping raise the log flag pole, 
along with 18 other youths and leaders of 
N. R. s Troop 66 and Port Allen Troop 38. 
According to Ron Suber, District Scout Ex- 
ecutive, the pole slipped as it was being set in 
a hole dug for the purpose, and young 
Hebert fell as he was attempting to move 
away from the pole, and the pole struck him 
on the head as it fell to the ground. 

The unconscious lad was intensively ad- 
ministered artificial respiration and rushed 
to the Sisters of St. Joseph Hospital in New 
Roads, but did not regain conscious, dying 
a short time later at 10 a.m. 

An exceptional youth, personable Otis was 
a sophomore at Poydras High School, where 
he was a member of the basketball and track 
teams, was an Altar Boy at St. Mary’s Catho- 
lic Church, had been an F.F.A. member, was 
one of the most outstanding Boy Scouts in 
Louisiana, having last year attended a na- 
tional Junior Leader Training Course at 
Shiff Scout Reservation near Mendham, 
New Jersey. He was Jr. Assistant Scout- 
master for Troop 66. 

He is survived by his devoted father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Otis J. Hebert, Sr., 
of Ventress; two brothers, Brian and Michael, 
both of Ventress; two sisters, Trudy Lynn 
and Debra, both of Ventress; his paternal 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Omer Hebert of 
Ventress; his maternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Laura Matheson of Port Allen. 

The boy’s body, wearing his Poydras 
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ceived the day before his death, lay in repose 
at the Niland Funeral Home in New Roads 
with services being held with a Requiem 
High Mass at St. Mary’s Catholic Church in 
New Roads at 10:30 a.m., with Rev. Jerome 
Dugas officiating. Burial followed in False 
River Memorial Park. 

Among those attending were a number 
from both Poydras and Catholic High 
Schools. The flag flew at half mast at both 
schools. 

Some 125 Boys Scouts from the following 
Troops reported to the funeral home and 
attended the funeral: Troop 66, New Roads, 
La.; Troop 129, Morganza; Troop 124, Neigh- 
borhood Patron, Innis, La.; Troop 38, and 
Troop 32, Port Allen; Troop 21, and 23, 
Plaquemine; Explorer Post 21, Plaquemine. 
These troops formed an Honor Guard at the 
church and cemetery. Also visiting the fu- 
neral home was the Erwinville troop. 

Serving as the Honor Guard, flanking the 
casket were young Hebert’s Shiff classmates, 
Maurice Wolcott, Earl Millard, Jett Callais 
and Wayne Blanchard. The Scouts saluted 
and were at attention as the casket entered 
and left the church, and entered the ceme- 
tery, and saluted at the conclusion of the 
rites in the cemetery. A Scout semi-circle 
was formed for the Scout ritual in the 
cemetery. 

Among the number of Boy Scout Leaders 
present for the funeral were: Chief Scout 
Executive Frank Lawrence of the Istrouma 
Area Council; George Lamber, Director of 
Camp Avondale; Bill Beard, Chairman of 
Activities and Training; Rev. Verl Under- 
wood, Asst. Scout Commissioner; Roger 
Chustz, A. Chustz, Jimmie Rougon, Benedict 
Cline and Randal Andre, of the West Side 
District; Executives J. A. Scott & Ron Suber; 
Istrouma Area Council Pres., Bob Anding, & 
Vice-President Dick Schneider; Craig Robin- 
son, president of the order of the Arrow 
Council, of which Otis Hebert, Jr., was a 
member was present, Bill Lesslie, Asst. Dis- 
trict Commissioner Istrouma Area Council 
of New Roads, and Asst. Scoutmaster Bill 
Middleton, Troop 23, Plaquemine directed 
the Scout ceremonies. 

Pallbearers were Life Scout and Shiff Jr. 
Leader Training School graduate and Sr. 
Patrol Leader of Troop 66, Larry Chenevert, 
Ferdinand Fabre, both of New Roads; Butch 
Mistretta and Matt Bland, both of Baton 
Rouge; Rickey Glass, Port Allen and John 
Wayne Guedry, Morganza. 

SCHOLARSHIP FUND ESTABLISHED IN MEMORY 
or Oris HEBERT, JR. 


The Otis Hebert, Jr. Shiff Jr. Leadership 
Scholarship Fund has been started in the 
West Side District according to an announce- 
ment issued this week. 

Anyone wishing to donate to the worthy 
perpetual fund in order that Scouts may fol- 
low in the footsteps of Otis Hebert, Jr. in 
attending National Reservation Shiff Jr. 
Leadership School, may send in their contri- 
butions c/o William H. Scott, Guaranty 
Bank & Trust So., or c/o Charles Ray Smith, 
Bank of New Roads. 

The following have been named members 
of the Scholarship Fund Committee; 

David Bondy, New Roads Postmasters; Dis- 
trict Judge G. Ross Kearney, Jr.; Gene La- 
batut, Commander American Legion Post No. 
248; Sheriff F. A. Smith; Charles Ray Smith, 
Cashier, Bank of New Roads; W. H. Scott, 
Mayor Town of N. R., and Cashier, Guaranty 
Bank; S. J. Rinaudo, Sec.-Treas. Town of 
New Roads; Louis Ducote, Commander, Area 
F., American Legion; Jerry D’Aquila, New 
Roads attorney; Daniel J. Markey, Jr., New 
Roads attorney; Charles A. Langlois, Pointe 
Coupee Banner; Jennings David, New Roads 
Patrolman and president of Clay Camp 271, 
Woodmen of the World of New Roads, War- 
ren B. Braud, president, New Roads Lions 
Club. 
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A BILL TO PROVIDE THAT VET- 
ERANS’ PENSIONS SHALL NOT BE 
REDUCED AS A RESULT OF A 
SOCIAL SECURITY ANNUITY IN- 
CREASE 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 

Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr.Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee is currently work- 
ing on legislation to increase social 
security annuities. I very strongly sup- 
port the administration's recommenda- 
tion in this regard and I sincerely hope 
that the committee will recommend the 
full increase requested and more if 
feasible. 

The veterans’ pension program is 
based on income levels. Any veteran 
who receives a pension has that pension 
increased or reduced in proportion to 
his other income. In the 89th Congress 
we enacted legislation to provide that 
income changes of veteran pensioners 
during the year would not affect their 
pensions until the beginning of the next 
year. 

If social security benefits are increased, 
as I am certain they will be, then those 
veterans receiving both annuities will 
have their veterans pensions reduced and 
in some instances individuals will be 
removed from the pension rolls. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
would provide that social security bene- 
fits shall not be considered as income in 
determining eligibility for veterans pen- 
sions. The Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is well aware of the problem and 
we have had assurances from the dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
that when it is known what the level of 
increase in social security payments will 
be, the committee will recommend appro- 
priate adjustment in the veterans’ pen- 
sion program. 

I believe that the approach taken in 
my bill is the simplest and best method 
of accomplishing the purpose desired 
and I hope that we will see early enact- 
ment of my bill. 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mor rn] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, toward 
the end of the First World War many na- 
tionality groups in Europe attained free- 
dom and independence. That was one 
of the welcome results of that terrible 
war. Peoples long suffering under the 
Russian czars, including the Byelorus- 
sians, were among those who seized the 
opportunity afforded by the overthrow of 
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the oppressive czarist regime, to break 

away from the old decadent empire. 

The Byelorussians, who had lived un- 

der the czars for several centuries, had 
their. own sovereign and independent 
state before the birth of the Russian em- 
pire. During the period of foreign rule 
over their country they carefully guarded 
many of their national traditions, and 
had been looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity to assert their freedom. They 
therefore seized upon the welcome chance 
provided by the Russian Revolution of 
1917, and proclaimed their independence 
on March 25, 1918. Then they formed 
their own democratic government in their 
capital city Minsk, and began to rebuild 
their war-torn country. Unfortunately 
the Byelorussians were not to enjoy their 
richly deserved freedom for very long. 
In December of that same year the 
Bolsheviks were on the warpath; the Red 
Army overran Byelorussia, annexed it to 
the Soviet Union and the Byelorussians 
became the Soviet Union’s helpless vic- 
tims. 
Since then, for almost five decades, 
Byelorussians have been living under the 
oppressive yoke of these detested Com- 
munist tyrants. Their labor is ruthlessly 
exploited, and they are regimented. 
Their movements and activities are 
closely watched by the ubiquitous secret 
police, and their homeland is thus turned 
into a large prison camp for them. Their 
tyrannical overlords have been trying to 
extinguish all ethnic and national senti- 
ment among them. Fortunately even 
under such abominable conditions the 
liberty-loving Byelorussians still cling to 
their national ideals, and work for the 
attainment of their national goal—free- 
dom. On the observance of their inde- 
pendence day I join them in hoping that 
they can attain that goal in the not too 
distant future. 

On March 19th, in New York, the Byel- 
orussian-American Association held a 
rally in observance of the 49th anniver- 
sary of their independence and adopted 
the following resolution: 

RESOLUTION OF THE RALLY COMMEMORATING 
THE 49TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PROCLAMA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE BYELORUS- 
SIAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC, Herp IN New 
Yorke on Marcu 19, 1967, UNDER THE Aus- 
PICES OF THE BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 
Each year, Americans of Byelorussian de- 

scent and Byelorussians residing in the 

United States commemorate the anniversary 

of the proclamation of independence of the 

Byelorussian Democratic Republic on March 

25, 1918. And each year the occasion dem- 

onstrates that the ideal of national freedom 

for Communist-held Byelorussia is hardier 
and more alive than ever. The most per- 
suasive proof of its strength is the cascade of 
attacks and abuse by Communist propa- 
ganda on those who would remind the world 
of Byelorussia’s colonial enslavement by 

Moscow. Chances are that, even as this reso- 

lution is being read, some American citizens 

are examining an unsolicited booklet mailed 
to them from Russian-occupied Minsk. Its 

95 pages spout torrents of filthy insinuations 

on America, U.S, Senators, Byelorussian emi- 

— and American citizens of Byelorussian 

origin. 

How to explain this action? Why would 
the Government of Soviet Byelorussia, which 
refuses to allot paper for the publication of a 
Byelorussian-English dictionary or even a 
Byelorussian calendar, find it necessary to 
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disseminate around the world booklets with 
political lampoons? Against what ideas is 
the Communist party striking out? 

The answers to these questions are to be 
found in the ideological fermentation that 
enveloped the Byelorussian people in their 
homeland in 1966 and 1967. Especially the 
young generation was affected by it. 

Last March, for example, the first secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of Byelorussia, 
P. Masherau, addressed the 26th congress of 
the Byelorussian Communist Party. He ex- 
horted the Party members not to tolerate 
“the slightest demonstrations of localism 
and national narrow-mindedness“ the terms 
with which Soviet propaganda disguises at- 
tempts of Byelorussians to become masters 
in their own country. Masherau appealed to 
Party organizations to take special care of 
School and student Komsomol organizations” 
(Zvyazda/Star, Minsk, March 3, 1966). Such 
appeals, however, do not produce results de- 
sired by the Party. Exactly a year later on 
March 7, 1967 a Minsk newspaper, Chyrvonaya 
Zmena/Red Generation, wrote again that at 
the 4th Plenum of the Central Committee of 
Byelorussian Komsomol a “sharp talk” took 
place about “ideological-political upbringing 
of students.“ 

What forces Soviet Party officials to “talk 
sharply” to Byelorussian youths and to Bye- 
lorussian people? A member of the Central 
Committee on the Communist Party of Bye- 
lorussia, S. Pllatovich, touched upon one of 
the reasons—and probably the most import- 
ant one—when he said that “the bourgeois 
propaganda and bourgeois nationalists sub- 
servient to it ...aim to sow the weeds of 
bourgeois nationalism” (Kommunist Belo- 
russii, Minsk No. 1, 1967, p. 27). The entire 
history of the Communist-Muscovite tyranny 
shows that the Party sees these “weeds” as 
the most dangerous challenge to its monop- 
oly of colonial rule. The same Party jour- 
nal editorialized in August last year: Bour- 
geois propaganda aims its spike at the na- 
tionality policy of the Communist Party. In 
this respect a special fervor is demonstrated 
by the remnants of bourgeois nationalists, 
among them also Byelorussian nationalists. 
One should not close his eyes to the fact that 
sometimes individuals fall under influence of 
bourgeois propaganda and become carriers of 
nationalistic chauvinist tendencies” (Kom- 
munist Belorussii No. 8, 1966, p. 8). 

To counteract such “tendencies” the 
Communist Party of Byelorussia engaged last 
October eight young Byelorussian writers to 
sign a letter attacking Byelorussian writers 
and political leaders abroad. The letter of 
the eight was given a wide distribution in 
the Soviet Byelorussian press and radio and 
was also published by the Moscow Literary 
Gazette of October 22, 1966. No doubt the 
eight young writers were “induced” to sign 
the letter, They did not sell out to Moscow, 
however. As if recompensating for lending 
their names to a propaganda maneuver, they 
have declared their boundless love for their 
native land, which Moscow attempts to rus- 
sify by all means. “For us, young Byelorus- 
sian writers,” wrote the eight, “there is noth- 
ing that we cherish more than Byelorussia, 
the country of our ancestors, famous and 
beautiful land. Proudly we call ourselves 
Byelorussians.” 

The pride to “call ourselves Byelorussians” 
has deep ideological and political conse- 
quences in the Byelorussian nation. The 
most recent illustration of this is the conven- 
tion of the Union of Byelorussian cinematog- 
raphers held in Minsk on February 14 and 
15, 1967. At that convention, one speaker 
after another, in an effort to fight russifica- 
tion of Byelorussian cinema art, demanded 
that Byelorussian motion pictures depict 
Byelorussian national character, popularize 
national traditions, use national language, 
and be produced by Byelorussian crews. 

How did the Party and the Government 
react to such demands? Their spokesman at 
the convention, B. Paulonak, in his speech 
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accused Byelorussian cinematographers of 
nationalism if only because of their desire “to 
make Byelorussian motion pictures with 
Byelorussian hands” (Litaratura i mastat- 
stva/Litereture and Art, Minsk, Feb. 21, 
1967). 

During the last year not a single week 
passed without Communist propaganda at- 
tacking the Byelorussian emigration and also 
the United States of America for allegedly 
sponsoring “Byelorussian bourgeois nation- 
alism.” And this constitutes the best proof 
that the political efforts of Byelorussians in 
the United States are not in vain, that their 
echo reaches the oppressed people of Byel- 
orussia. These efforts bring hard results: 
they encourage Byelorussian patriots in their 
homeland; loosen the fetters of the colonial 
Russian enslavement of Byelorussia; support 
hope that the day will come when Byelo- 
russians will be able to live free and inde- 
pendent life. 

Therefore we, participants of the celebra- 
tion of the 49th anniversary of proclama- 
tion of Byelorussian Independence, solemnly 
and unanimously pledge to continue our 
work for the cause of a Free and Sovereign 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 

May God help us in our task. 

New York, March 19, 1967. 

NICHOLAS HorosHKo, 
Chairman of the Rally. 


THE PRESIDENT'S FEBRUARY 
PEACE EFFORT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our 
President is working tirelessly to achieve 
a just peace in Vietnam. 

The lengths to which he has been will- 
ing to go are shown in his February 
letter to President Ho Chi Minh. The 
latter’s reply is the clearest possible 
proof of who is blocking a peaceful set- 
tlement in that war-torn country. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star, of March 
22, 1967, concerning this correspondence 
and the texts of the letters: 

THE LETTERS 

The news from Hanoi of the exchange of 
letters between President Johnson and Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh certainly cannot qualify 
as good news. But it should at least serve 
the valuable purpose of clarifying the think- 
ing in this nation and abroad on two major 
points: The United States is making a sin- 
cere effort to find peace, but that peace is 
still far off. 

Extraordinary moves toward conciliation 
have come from the highest level of the 
United States government. The reply from 
North Vietnam has been total rejection, 
couched in the shrill, intemperate language 
of propaganda. 

By releasing Ho Chi Minh’s reply, the 
North Vietnamese Foreign Ministry has, in 
fact, provided the best possible rebuttal to 
those administration critics who base their 
complaint on the belief that our President 
has not done enough to convince Hanoi of 
our sincere desire to negotiate an end to the 
war. The news should also silence those 
who have tried to picture President Johnson 
as a man relentlessly bent on the total de- 
struction of the enemy, while presenting 
himself in the false garb of the peacemaker. 
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The President, with patience and forbear- 
ance, kept silent in the face of these charges, 
resisting the temptation to answer amateur 
diplomats and self-appointed advisers with 
the proof of his sincerity and the opposi- 
tion’s immobility. He had proposed secret, 
unpublicized talks, and as long as Ho's an- 
swer was kept private there remained a 
chance that Hanoi might yet respond. Mr. 
Johnson, therefore, refused to make use of 
the effective political weapon that had been 
handed him. 

Hanoi’s decision to publish the exchange 
is in some ways more discouraging than the 
substance of the answer itself. But as a re- 
sult of that decision, the inescapable fact is 
revealed that the road to negotiation and to 
peace is still effectively blocked by the in- 
transigence of the Hanoi government, 

There are those who detect some ray of 
hope in the fact that the Hanoi representa- 
tive in Moscow was even willing to receive the 
President’s letter and to transmit it to Ho 
Chi Minh. Previously, it is argued, North 
Vietnam has virtually failed to concede the 
existence of the United States; therefore we 
should take heart at this evidence that the 
glacial refusal to respond to diplomatic over- 
tures has begun to shift. 

Let those who need to trace the rainbow 
through the storm take such comfort as they 
can from this interpretation. The reality 
revealed by the Johnson-Ho exchange is that 
peace is still nowhere in sight. And this is 
a reality we will have to be prepared to live 
with for some time. 


THE MESSAGE 


The text of President Johnson's letter to 
North Vietnam President Ho Chi Minh as de- 
livered in Moscow on Feb. 8 and released by 
the State Department yesterday 

Dear Mr. President: 

I am writing to you in the hope that the 
conflict in Vietnam can be brought to an end. 
That conflict has already taken a heavy toll— 
in lives lost, in wounds inflicted, in property 
destroyed and in simple human misery. If 
we fail to find a just and peaceful solution, 
history will Judge us harshly. 

Therefore, I believe that we both have a 
heavy obligation to seek earnestly the path 
to peace. It is in response to that obliga- 
tion that I am writing directly to you. 

We have tried over the past several years, 
in a variety of ways and through a number 
of channels to convey to you and your col- 
league our desire to achieve a peaceful set- 
tlement. For whatever reasons, these efforts 
have not achieved any results. 

It may be that our thoughts and yours, 
our attitudes and yours, have been distorted 
or misinterpreted as they passed through 
these various channels. Certainly that is 
always a danger in indirect communication. 


DIRECT TALKS PROPOSED 


There is one good way to overcome this 
problem and to move forward in the search 
for a peaceful settlement. That is for us 
to arrange for direct talks between trusted 
representatives in a secure setting and away 
from the glare of publicity. Such talks 
should not be used as a propaganda exercise 
but should be a serious effort to find a work- 
able and mutually acceptable solution. 

In the past two weeks, I have noted public 
statements by representatives of your gov- 
ernment suggesting that you would be pre- 
pared to enter into direct bilateral talks with 
representatives of the U.S. government, pro- 
vided that we ceased “unconditionally” and 
permanently our bombing operations against 
your country and all military actions against 
it. In the last day, serious and responsible 
parties have assured us directly that this is 
in fact your proposal. 

Let me frankly state that I see two great 
difficulties for this proposal. In view of your 
public position, such action on our part 
would inevitably produce worldwide specula- 
tion that discussions were underway and 
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would impair the privacy and secrecy of 
those discussions. Secondly, there would in- 
evitably be grave concern on our part 
whether your government would make use 
of such action by us to improve its military 


position. 


With these problems in mind, I am pre- 
pared to move even further toward an end- 
ing of hostilities than your government has 
proposed in either public statements or 
through private diplomatic channels. 

I am prepared to order a cessation of 
bombing against your country and the 
stopping of further augmentation of U.S. 
forces in South Vietnam as soon as I am 
assured that infiltration into South Vietnam 
by land and by sea has stopped. 

These acts of restraint on both sides would, 
I believe, make it possible for us to conduct 
serious and private discussions leading to- 
ward an early peace. 

I make this proposal to you now with a 
specific sense of urgency arising from the 
imminent new year holidays in Vietnam. If 
you are able to accept this proposal I see 
no reason why it should not take effect at 
the end of the new year, or Tet holidays. 

The proposal I have made would be greatly 
strengthened if your military authorities and 
those of the government of South Vietnam 
could promptly negotiate an extension of 
the Tet truce. 

As to the site of the bilateral discussions I 
propose, there are several possibilities. We 
could, for example, have our representatives 
meet in Moscow where contacts have already 
occurred. They could meet in some other 
country such as Burma. You may have 
other arrangements or sites in mind, and I 
would try to meet your suggestions, 

The important thing is to end a conflict that 
has brought burdens to both our peoples, 
and above all to the people of South Vietnam. 
If you have any thoughts about the action 
I propose, it would be most important that 
I receive them as soon as possible. 

THE REPLY 

Tokyo.—The tert of a message President 
Ho Chi Minh of North Vietnam sent to Pres- 
ident Johnson Feb. 15 in reply to one from 
Johnson, as broadcast yesterday by the of- 
ficial Vietnam news agency: 

Your Excellency: 

On Feb. 10, 1967, I received your message. 
This is my reply. 

Vietnam is thousands of miles away from 
the United States. The Vietnamese people 
have never done any harm to the United 
States. But contrary to the pledges made 
by its representative at the 1954 Geneva con- 
ference, the U.S. government has ceaselessly 
intervened in Vietnam, it has unleased and 
intensified the war of aggression in South 
Vietnam with a view to prolonging the par- 
tition of Vietnam and turning South Vietnam 
into a neo-colony and a military base of the 
United States. 

For over two years now, the U.S. govern- 
ment has, with its air and naval forces, 
carried the war to the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, an independent and sovereign 
country. 

The U.S. Government has committed war 
crimes, crimes against peace and against 
mankind. In South Vietnam, half a million 
U.S. and satellite troops have resorted to the 
most inhuman weapons and the most bar- 
barous methods of warfare, such as napalm, 
toxic chemicals and gases, to massacre our 
compatriots, destroy crops and raze villages 
to the ground. 

U.S. ENTIRELY RESPONSIBLE 

In North Vietnam, thousands of U.S. air- 
craft have dropped hundreds of thousands of 
tons of bombs, destroying towns, villages, 
factories, schools. In your message, you ap- 
parently deplored the sufferings and de- 
struction in Vietnam. May I ask you who 
has perpetrated these monstrous crimes? It 
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is the U.S. and satellite troops. The US. 
government is entirely responsible for the 
extremely serious situation in Vietnam. 
The U.S. war of aggression against the 
Vietnamese people constitutes a challenge to 
the countries of the Socialist camp, a threat 
to the national independence movement, and 
a serious danger to peace in Asia and the 
world. 

The Vietnamese people deeply love inde- 
pendence, freedom and peace. But in the 
face of the U.S. aggression, they have risen 
up, united as one man, fearless of sacrifices 
and hardships. They are determined to carry 
on their resistance until they have won gen- 
uine independence and freedom and true 
peace. Our just cause enjoys strong sym- 
pathy and support from the peoples of the 
whole world, including broad sections of the 
American people. 

The U.S. government has unleashed the 
war of aggression in Vietnam. It must cease 
this aggression. That is the only way to 
the restoration of peace. The U.S. govern- 
ment must stop definitively and uncondi- 
tionally its bombing raids and all other acts 
of war against the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, withdraw from South Vietnam all 
U.S. and satellite troops, recognize the South 
Vietnam National Front for Liberation, and 
let the Vietnamese people settle themselves 
their own affairs. 

Such is the basic (SIC) content of the 
five-point stand of the government of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, which em- 
bodies the essential principles and provisions 
of the 1954 Geneva agreements on Vietnam, 
it is the basic (SIC) of a correct political 
solution to the Vietnam problem. 

In your message, you suggested direct 
talks between the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the United States. If the U.S. 
government really wants these talks, it must 
first of all stop unconditionally its bombing 
raids and all other acts of war against the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

It is only after the unconditional ces- 
sation of the U.S. bombing raids and all 
other acts of war against the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam that the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and the United States 
could enter into talks and discuss questions 
concerning the two sides. 

The Vietnamese people will never sub- 
mit to force, they will never accept talks 
under the threat of bombs. 

Our cause is absolutely just. It is to be 
hoped that the U.S. government will act in 
accordance with reason. 


INTRODUCTION OF CORRECTED 
VERSION OF H.R. 7346 ESTABLISH- 
ING A 35-HOUR WORKWEEK FOR 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
16, 1967, I introduced H.R. 7346 placing 
S 35-hour week in effect in Federal serv- 

ce. 

At that time, I presented to the House 
the justification for this legislation and 
expressed the hope that early considera- 
tion be given the proposal. 

In reviewing the printed version of 
the original bill, I find two errors, which 
I can attribute only to a typographical 
mishap in preparing the measure. 

The bill I planned to place before the 
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House March 16 was almost identical to 
a similar measure I sponsored in the 89th 
Congress. However, it was necessary to 
make two changes. 

First, a reference to the Postal Trans- 
portation Service in the 1966 bill was 
deleted. That change was necessary be- 
cause the Postal Transportation Service 
no longer exists under that title. 

Second, in lieu of that reference, lan- 
guage was added to last year’s measure 
making the new workweek applicable to 
the Government Printing Office, as well 
as other agencies. 

H.R. 7346 does not reflect either of 
these changes. 

For that reason, I am reintroducing 
the bill today. It is identical to the 
measure presented March 16, except that 
it includes the two changes described 
above. 


SKY TRAPS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my unpleasant duty in the first 3 years of 
my service in Congress to point out the 
sad and grave omissions and commis- 
sions of that independent Agency known 
as the Federal Aviation Agency, espe- 
cially during the era of the directorship 
of Najeeb Halaby. My congressional 
baptism of fire occurred early and un- 
forgettably. The arrogance, the con- 
tempt for me manifested in the sneering 
remarks of Administrator Halaby, who 
characterized me as a “freshman Con- 
gressman acting like a freshman”; a 
subsequent tirade in my home city of 
San Antonio during which he told the 
city’s leaders they lived in a cow town,” 
and that he—Halaby—did not have time 
to waste going around the countryside 
to cow towns to explain air safety traf- 
fic or anything else made me challenge 
this. 

Naturally, this was calculated to 
arouse me and make me wonder early in 
the game what manner of man this Cae- 
sar was, of what heady vintage wine he 
was consuming as a highly placed Fed- 
eral official, basking in the approving 
friendship of the then President, but who 
nevertheless appeared to be imbued with 
an empire building complex. I was 
shocked and appalled and dismayed when 
I verified glaring and unexplainable dis- 
crepancies in the presentation by the 
FAA director for the sudden and willful 
removal at great expense to the taxpayer 
of the San Antonio air route traffic 
control center; the abandonment even 
before it was completed of the $3-mil- 
lion-plus center outside of New Orleans. 
For months thereafter I spent consider- 
able time and energy, and that of my 
staff, in battling this yet to be justified 
move. It has resulted, as I have charged, 


in a serious menace to the air-traveling 
citizen. 

In the course of this intense study and 
investigation I was appalled at the dan- 
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gerous conditions existing in the Nation’s 
air corridors. 

I still cringe at the situation in my 
hometown; but I am on record: I stated 
that if at some future time the charred 
ruins of a crumpled craft, the twisted 
aluminum enmeshed with human flesh, 
were to unfortunately prove the correct- 
ness of my criticism, that the Adminis- 
3 was certainly charged with knowl- 

e. 

Subsequently, I pointed out specifics, 
and what is more, in many other sections 
of the country. Among other things, I 
was the first to publicly cry out the de- 
ficiencies resulting in the fatal crash of 
Eastern Airlines flight 512 at Idlewild on 
November 30, 1962. 

It is now, again unfortunately, my duty 
to remind the Members of this body that 
once again we have a sad and tragic oc- 
currence. I have reference to the fatal 
midair crash on March 9, 1967 near Ur- 
bana, Ohio, causing the death of 26 
people and the destruction of two craft. 
It appears to be that the FAA again in 
this case failed to provide information to 
the pilots of the aircraft. 

Yesterday morning I was invited to at- 
tend a meeting called by the National 
Association of Government Employees, 
representing among others, air route 
traffic controllers, at which time a re- 
lease was made charging that the FAA 
is suppressing information on at least 25 
near collisions daily. This repeats what 
I said as long ago as 3 years. Incidents 
wherein hazards to life and property 
occur, and I quote from page 1 of the 
New York Times for Thursday, March 23, 
1967, a statement by Mr. Stanley Lyman 
representing the air traffic controllers. 

Ninety percent of this is pure luck. It 
is a luck system. 


Mr. Speaker, much of this luck has 
been bad luck. While it is true that the 
former Administrator, who in the mean- 
while has a lucrative job with a big air- 
line, has left the agency, the stigma 
lingers. 

In the case of the Urbana, Ohio, col- 
lision these aircraft were operating under 
the controlled jurisdiction and radar 
surveillance of FAA’s radar approach 
control facility at Dayton, Ohio. This 
facility is equipped with the most mod- 
ern radar available. In fact it was 
recommended only 3 months ago after it 
had been thoroughly tested and exam- 
ined. It might be well to have some de- 
tailed looksee into this. 

I am fully aware, Mr. Speaker, that 
the responsibility for the determination 
and probable cause in a major aviation 
accident rests with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. I am quite aware that one of the 
major contributions of Mr. Halaby dur- 
ing his tenure as Administrator of FAA 
was to effectively usurp the responsibil- 
ity of the CAB in many of these accident 
investigations. Thus usurpation was so 
complete that it has carried over and 
hampers effective investigation. In the 
case of the Eastern Airlines fatal acci- 
dent at Idlewild on November 30, 1962, 
the CAB reached a determination of 
“pilot error.” In subsequent litigation 
Judge Abruzzo of the Eastern District 
Court of New York held the FAA negli- 
gent in failing to provide the pilot with 
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current weather information and effec- 
tively luring the aircraft into a situation 
from which it was impossible to recover. 
Judge Abruzzo’s decision has subse- 
quently been upheld and is reflected in 
the unanimous decision of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit issued 
February 14, 1967; the complete tran- 
script of that decision follows: 
[Docket Nos. 30785, 30786] 


UNITED STATES Court or APPEALS FOR THE 
Sreconp Circuit; Nos. 273, 274; SEPTEMBER 
TERM, 1966 

(Argued December 13, 1966; filed February 14, 

1967.) 


Grace A. Ingham, as Executrix of the Es- 
tate of Paul B. Ingham, deceased, Plaintif- 
Appellee, v. Eastern Air Lines, Inc., De- 
fendant and third Party, Plaintif- 
Appellant, v. United States of America, Third 
Party Defendant-Appellee. 

Grace A. Ingham, as Executrix of the Es- 
tate of Paul B. Ingham, deceased, Plaintiff- 
Appellee, and Rita Freedman, as Adminis- 
tratrix of the Estate of Milton Freedman, de- 
ceased, Plaintif, v. United States of America, 
Defendant and Third Party, Plaintiff-Appel- 
lant, v. Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Third Party 
Defendant-Appellee. 

Before: Waterman, Moore and Kaufman, 
Circuit Judges. 

Appeal from a judgment of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 
of New York, Matthew J. Abruzzo, J., holding 
that the appellants were negligent, and deny- 

_ ing their third party claims for indemnity. 

Affirmed. 


John J, Martin (Frank A. Weidknecht, IIT, 

„ Englar, Jones & Houston, New 

York, N.Y., of counsel), for appellant Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc. 

John C. Eldridge, Attorney, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. (Barefoot Sanders, 
Assistant Attorney General, Joseph P. Hoey, 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, and Morton Hollander, At- 
torney, Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C., on the brief; Wallace E. Maloney, Attor- 
ney, Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C., of counsel), for appellant United States 
of America. 

Lee S. Kreindler (Milton G. Sincoff, Stanley 
J. Levy, Kreindler & Kreindler, New York, 
sig of counsel), for appellee Grace A. Ing- 

m. 

KAUFMAN, Circuit Judge: 

During the past half centuray we have wit- 
nessed the metamorphosis of air travel from 
a pioneering effort to a mode of transporta- 
tion that is commonplace for millions of 
Americans. Yet despite the phenomenal ad- 
vances which have been made in the tech- 
nology of the industry, airplane crashes, of- 
ten unexplained, continue to distress us. 

The present suits arose from a plane crash 
which occurred at Idlewild International Air- 
port (now Kennedy International Airport) 
on the evening of November 30, 1962. East- 
ern Air Lines, Flight 512 (hereafter referred 
to as EAL 512), en route from Charlotte, 
North Carolina to New York City, crashed 
while attempting to land on Runway 4 Right, 
which at the time of the accident was en- 
gulfed in swirling ground fog. Twenty-one 
passengers and 4 crew members perished, 
while some 28 to 30 other persons were in- 
Jured. 

Numerous separate actions were flled in the 
District Court against Eastern Air Lines 
(Eastern) under the court's diversity juris- 
diction, and against the United States under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act, 28 U.S.C. § 1346 


EAL 512 failed to exercise due care in oper- 
ating the aircraft, and that this negligence 
was one of the causes of the tragedy. Theas- 
serted Mability of the government was based 
on the claim that poor visibility was a factor 
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in the crash and that a substantial contrib- 
uting and concurrent cause of the accident 
was the negligence of the Air Traffic Con- 
trollers and the United States Weather Bu- 
reau observer in failing to provide accurate 
and up-to-date weather information. 

The present actions, one against Eastern 
and one against the government, with each 
defendant filing third party claims against 
the other for indemnity, were selected as 
“test cases” to determine the issues of lia- 
bility and the right to indemnity1 The 
parties waived a jury, and the cases, limited 
to the issues of liability and indemnity, were 
tried by Judge Abruzzo. After 19 trial days, 
the court filed its opinion in which it found 
that the accident had occurred because of 
the concurrent negligence of Eastern and the 
government. It also found that neither 
defendant was entitled to indemnity from 
the other. The court properly certified these 
cases for appeal under 28 U.S.C. § 1292(b), 
and we subsequently granted leave to East- 
ern and the government to prosecute these 
interlocutory appeals. 

In order to unravel the rather complicated 
issues which confront us, we will first discuss 
Eastern’s liability, then proceed to consider 
the liability of the government, and finally 
examine both defendants’ claims that they 
are entitled to indemnity. 


EASTERN’S NEGLIGENCE 
1. The approach 


The facts, as developed at trial, reveal that 
EAL 512, a DC-7B four-engine aircraft, ar- 
rived over the New York City area at approxi- 
mately 9:00 P.M. on November 30, 1962. 
The crew previously had been informed that 
due to adverse weather conditions the flight 
might have to be diverted to Philadelphia. 
While in its holding pattern, the aircraft was 
advised that “there was pretty bad fog on 
the airport,” and that as a result “some 
[planes] are making it and some are not.” 

At approximately 9:37, Approach Control- 
ler Ketterman, an employee of the Federal 
Aviation Agency (FAA), cleared EAL 512 for 
an instrument landing system (ILS) ap- 
proach to Runway 4 Right. Such an ap- 
proach required the controller to guide the 
aircraft by radar until the plane intercepted 
a localizer beam, at which point the crew 
assumed full navigation of the plane. 

It is an extraordinary circumstance that 
one of the fortunate passengers who sur- 
vived the crash, assiduously observed the 
plane's landing approach. Such eye-witness 
evidence, usually lacking in airplane crash 
cases, is especially valuable in determining 
whether the crew performed in a negligent 
manner. 

The witness, Frank Kolarek, who had oc- 
cupied a window seat in the rear of the 
plane, provided detailed testimony dealing 
with EAL 512’s landing approach. It was a 
coincidence that the witness was a licensed 
pilot who owned his own plane. He also 
had taken over 100 commercial flights. A 
motion picture cameraman by trade, he was 
trained to observe details and, indeed, did. 
Kolarek testified that he saw EAL 512 cross 
Runway 4 Right from the left at an angle 
over the red lights which mark the begin- 
ning of the runway. Despite the apparent 
lack of alignment with the runway, the 


1 Many of the plaintiffs in the other actions 
signed stipulations agreeing to be bound by 
the decisions on liability in the present cases. 

"There are various categories of air traffic 
controllers: the Air Traffic Control Center 
Controllers, the Approach Controllers, and 
the Local Controllers. In the present case, 
the New York center was in contact with 
Flight 512 up to and during part of the time 
that it was in its holding pattern. Then the 
flight was turned over to Approach Controller 
Ketterman, who guided it into its ILS ap- 
proach, at which time a Local Controller took 
over. 
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plane continued its fatal approach. Its po- 

sition was evidently not corrected, for as 

Kolarek went on to testify, the plane was 

not aligned with the painted white lines he 

observed on the runway, but instead pro- 

8 at an angle of 20° to the left of these 
es. 


Kolarek’s damaging testimony was not the 
only evidence indicating that the plane was 
improperly aligned during its attempted 
landing. The physical facts of the crash, 
which were stipulated to by Eastern at the 
trial, revealed that Runway 4 Right was 150 
feet wide with 25 feet of asphalt shoulders 
on either side. Despite the width of the run- 
way, the plane made its initial impact at a 
point 423 feet to the left of the center line 
of the runway (348 feet from its extreme left 
side), while the main portion of the wreck- 
age came to rest 610 feet to the left of the 
center line (535 feet to the left of the run- 
way’s edge). The mute wreckage of the 
aircraft thus corroborated Kolarek’s testi- 
mony that EAL 512 crossed the runway at an 
angle from the left, and continued its ap- 
proach despite its improper alignment. 
With this and other evidence which we need 
not repeat properly before him, Judge 
Abruzzo correctly concluded that Eastern, 
which was responsible for the safety of its 
Passengers, was negligent in continuing its 
landing approach after losing alignment with 
the runway. 


2. The “missed approach” 


The case against Eastern, however, was not 
restricted to evidence that the plane was im- 
properly aligned. It also appeared that 
when the crew finally decided to terminate 
the improper approach, the “missed ap- 
proach” maneuver was performed in a negli- 
gent manner. 

We have already noted that when an air- 
plane executes an ILS landing it is guided by 
radar until it intercepts a localizer beam. 
This interception, it appears, occurs at a 
point beyond the runway’s so-called “outer 
marker.” If the aircraft remains on the 
localizer beam, a visual display and audible 
signal will occur in the cockpit when the 
plane passes over the outer marker. The 
crew thereby is informed that the airplane is 
2.7 nautical miles from the runway’s thresh- 
old, on an extended center line, and that the 
plane’s altitude is 747 feet. Upon passing 
the so-called “middle marker,” a similar dis- 
play and signal occur, which alert the crew 
that the plane is then six-tenths of a nautical 
mile from the beginning of the runway and 
209 feet above it. It is at this point—the 
middle marker—that a critical operation is 
to be performed. The pilot must direct his 
visual attention outside the cockpit to deter- 
mine if his craft is in a proper position to 
land. If, as a result of this action, he con- 
cludes that the airplane is not properly 
positioned, he must execute what is referred 
to as a “missed approach.” 

This procedure we have outlined is neces- 
sary, we are told, because pure instrument 
landings are not feasible; the pilot must be 
able to see the runway in order to land his 
plane safely. Accordingly, each category of 
aircraft has a specified minimum visibility 
requirement which must be met before the 
pilot may attempt a landing. The specified 
minimums for EAL 512—a DC-7B—were a 
ceiling of 200 feet and one-half mile of visi- 
bility. Thus, the runway had to be clearly 
visible to the pilot when the plane was one- 


* Civil Air Regulations promulgated by the 
Aeronautics Board reveal that the safety of 
the passengers is at all times the responsi- 
bility of the carrier. Section 40.351 provides: 

“(c) Responsibiilty of pilot in command. 
in command 


the airplane and 
crew and shall be responsible for the safety 
of the passengers, crew members, cargo and 
airplane,” 
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half mile from the threshold of the runway 
and 200 feet above the ground. This dis- 
tance corresponded to the middle marker, 
and it is for this reason that the pilot should 
have made his observations when the plane 
passed that point. 

Eastern’s Flight Operations Manual clearly 
specifies that a missed approach will be ex- 
ecuted when visual contact has not been es- 
tablished when minimums have been reached 
or at any time visual contact is lost after 
descent has been made to minimums.” And 
Eastern conceded that it was possible to make 
a missed approach from as low as 50 feet 
while Captain Krasky, Eastern’s Manager 
of Flying, testified that he had executed 
missed approaches from as low as 25 feet. 

It is clear from all the testimony that the 
missed approach maneuver is basic to safe 
fiying and one with which all commercial 
pilots must be completely familiar. Indeed, 
the procedures for its execution were de- 
tailed in Eastern’s DC-7B Flight Manual. 
Briefly, it stated that the captain must first 
apply or call for power, usually METO power 
(maximum except take-off) although with 
flaps and gear down and the speed reduced 
for landing, T.O. power (take-off) may be 
required. It continued that, as power was 
applied, the nose of the aircraft should be 
raised, and when a positive rate of climb was 
achieved, the wing and flaps should be re- 
turned to take-off position,“ and the gear 
should be brought up. Captain Krasky was 
clear in his testimony that the flaps and 
gear should never be retracted before a posi- 
tive rate of climb had been established; 
otherwise, the aircraft will descend at an even 
greater speed. 

Despite these established procedures, which 
were well-known to the crew, it has been 
conceded by Eastern that at the time of ini- 
tial impact with the ground not a single 
one of EAL 512’s four engines was produc- 
ing power equal to METO! Moreover, the 
landing gear, which Kolarek specifically 
stated had been lowered, was found fully re- 
tracted, while the wing flaps were in take-off 
position. Theodore Perry, Eastern’s expert 
witness, testified that it would take at least 
nine seconds to raise the flaps and gear. Sur- 
viving passengers, however, testified that they 
had felt the thrust of the engines only three 
to five seconds before impact, thus indicating 
that the flaps and gear were raised before 
additional power was provided. These facts, 
plus other evidence introduced at the trial, 
support Judge Abruzzo’s finding that the 
crew of EAL 512 deviated from the procedures 
for a missed approach established by East- 
ern’s own Flight Operations Manual. It was 
within the province of the judge to con- 
clude that the failure to follow these instruc- 
tions constituted conduct which did not 
measure up to the proper standard of care. 
See, e.g., Citrola v. Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 264 
F. 2d 815 (2d Cir. 1959); Danbois v. New York 
Cent. R.R. Co., 12 N.Y. 2d 234 (1963). We 
are unable, therefore, to fault Judge Abruz- 
zo's finding that the crew of EAL 512 negli- 
gently and improperly executed a missed ap- 
proach, 

3. The bird strike theory 

Unable to explain the crew’s inability to 
land the plane safely, Eastern propounded 
the engrossing theory that the accident was 


*During the landing approach, the flaps 
should be either at 30° or 50°. The missed 
approach procedure calls for the flaps to be 
returned to the take-off position of 20°. 

According to Eastern’s Manual, METO 
power is 2600 RPM’s and 2700 brake horse- 
power, while T.O. is 2900 RPM’s and 3250 
brake horsepower. At the time of impact, 
however, the four engines were producing 
2474, 2445, 2453 and 2422 RPM’s respectively, 
and 2290, 2170, 1990 and 2135 brake horse- 
power. Surviving passengers stated that 
they felt a surge of power just before impact, 
but that the plane did not gain altitude, 
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caused by a “great black backed gull” strik- 
ing the airplane. Apparently conceding that 
a 3 to 5-pound bird could not knock its 
96,000 pound airliner from the sky, Eastern 
instead argued that the collision with the 
gull may have distracted the crew just long 
enough to make it impossible to execute a 
missed approach. 

The difficulty with Eastern's bird strike 
theory is that it is highly conjectural and 
not supported by any convincing evidence. 
It is true that the carcass of a gull was dis- 
covered on the afternoon following the crash, 
at a point approximately 3700 feet from 
where the airplane made its initial impact. 
But the mere presence of a dead bird near 
the scene of the crash is hardly convincing 
proof that it was the cause of the accident. 
In fact, the evidence indicated that the 
death of the gull and the crash of the plane 
were totally unrelated. No feathers or other 
bird remains were found on the wreckage of 
the aircraft, nor were any metal fragments 
or paint found on the carcass of the gull. 
Moreover, a member of the Armed Forces In- 
stitute of Pathology who examined the dead 
bird concluded that it had been dead 3 or 
4 days before the crash occurred. Con- 
fronted with these facts and testimony we 
cannot say that Judge Abruzzo was clearly in 
error when he rejected Eastern’s bird strike 
defense. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S NEGLIGENCE 
1. The duty to report weather conditions 


We now turn our attention to the evidence 
that was introduced to prove negligence on 
the part of the government. As we have pre- 
viously noted, EAL 512 received various 
Weather advisories as it approached New 
York City and circled above in its holding 
pattern. The crew was informed of the ad- 
verse weather conditions which existed at 
Idlewild, and of the possibility that they 
might have to divert to Philadelphia. The 
flight eventually came under the direction 
of controller Ketterman, who, as we have 
noted, was an FAA employee. He advised the 
crew shortly after 9:24 P.M. that the weather 
at Idlewild was “sky partially obscured, vis- 
ibility one and one-half miles with fog.” The 
visibility subsequently decreased to one mile, 
and Ketterman reported this fact at about 
9:30 to the planes with which he was in com- 
munication. 

At exactly 9:32:49—the precise moments 
being of some importance to this phase of 
the case—Kelley, the coordinator in the 
“IFR Room,“ and also an FAA employee, 
was disseminating weather information to 
the various controllers, and announced in a 
“louder than normal voice” that the tower 
reported a further reduction in visibility to 
three-quarters of a mile. Despite this an- 
nouncement Ketterman advised the crew at 
9:33:57—more than a minute after Kelley’s 
announcement—that the visibility was still 
one mile. This erroneous report of existing 
weather conditions was the last weather in- 
formation relayed to the crew before the 
plane crashed 12 minutes later at approxi- 
mately 9:45. 

After reviewing this evidence, Judge Ab- 
ruzzo decided that the government had 
breached its duty to report accurately cur- 
rent and changing weather conditions to the 
crew, and that this failure was the proxi- 
mate and contributing cause of the accident. 
This duty he found set forth in § 265.2 of 
the Air Traffic Control Procedures Manual 
of the FAA which provides: 

“At locations where official weather re- 


„R“ stands for “instrument flight 
rules.” The approach controllers work in 
what is known as the “IFR Room,” which 
is at a lower level than the tower cab where 
the local controller is located. Kelley, the 
coordinator in the FR Room, was responsible 
for receiving weather information and dis- 
seminating it to the approach controllers. 
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ports are obtained by the controllers through 
routine procedures and the ceiling and/or 
visibility is reported as being at or below 
the highest ‘circling minimal’ established 
for the airport concerned, a report of current 
weather conditions, and subsequent changes, 
as necessary, shall be transmitted as follows: 


* * * * > 


“B. By approach control facilities, to all 
aircraft at the time of the first radio contact 
or as soon as possible thereafter, .. .” (em- 
phasis added). 

The district Judge concluded that the con- 
troller's failure to report the change in visi- 
bility from one mile to three-quarters of a 
mile was a breach of the provisions of § 265.2, 
because this was “necessary” information 
which should have been conveyed to the 
crew “as soon as possible.“ The omission by 
the controller, the judge determined, con- 
stituted evidence of negligence on the part 
of the government, 

The government challenges this holding. 
Relying on a myriad of complex regulations, 
it argues that the basic responsiblity for 
supplying weather information to the crew 
and for insuring that visibility is adequate 
for a safe landing, belongs to the carrier, 
while the main function of the Air Traffic 
Controllers is to maintain traffic separation 
and to prevent mid-air collisions. This con- 
tention, however, blinks at the question, 
since it is undisputed that § 265.2 requires 
the controller to transmit some weather in- 
formation. The issue, as we see it, there- 
fore, is not whether the government had a 
duty to provide such information, but rather 
what was the scope of that duty. 

Before we determine what weather condi- 
tions should have been reported, it is neces- 
sary to have an understanding of the method 
employed to measure visibility. On the night 
of the accident, three kinds of visibility ob- 
servations were being made at Idlewild. A 
special electronic device known as a Runway 
Visual Range (RVR) was measuring the hori- 
zontal visibility in the area near the thresh- 
old to Runway 4 Right. The RVR consists 
of 2 components—a projector and a detector. 
They measure the transmissivity—the ability 
of the air to transmit light—of the atmos- 
phere between the two components. The in- 
formation is transmitted to the Weather Bu- 
reau office where it is computerized and 
conveyed to the tower for use by the con- 
trollers. The RVR, designed to report what 
a pilot in a moving aircraft will see, took 
observations every minute. Ordinarily, these 
are the controlling observations and they 
determine whether the visibility is adequate 
for landing. On the evening of the accident, 
the RVR reported values of less than 1000 
feet—well below EAL 512’s minimum landing 
requirement. Earlier that evening, however, 
the RVR had been declared inoperative be- 
cause of some mechanical failure.’ 


* The RVR is equipped with a special warn- 
ing device to report the possibility of trans- 
mission errors. The warning consists of red 
balls,” which are red over-lights superim- 
posed on the readings that are transmitted. 
At approximately 8:35 on the evening of the 
crash, Keepers, the Watch Supervisor, ob- 
served a “red ball” on the values coming from 
Runway 4 Right and displayed in the IFR 
Room. Despite attempts to locate the diffi- 
culty, the “red balling” continued until 10:10 
During the intervening period, Bradley, the 
Weather Bureau observer whose job it was 
to decide if the RVR system was to be de- 
clared inoperative, decided that it was, and 
took it out of operation. 

Plaintiff-appellee contends that the gov- 
ernment’s employees acted negligently, and 
that as a result of the RVR system was not in 
operation at the time EAL 512 made its land- 
ing approach. Judge Abruzzo rejected this 
claim, and we agree with him that under the 
existing regulations the employees acted in 
a reasonably prudent manner. 
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Visibility observations (surface visibility) 
were also taken by the U. S. Weather Bureau 
observer at or near ground level. During 
the critical period of approximately 12 
minutes when no weather conditions were 
reported to the crew, these observations indi- 
cated that the visibility of Runway 4 Right 
had declined to one-quarter of a mile—also 
below the plane’s minimum requirement for 
landing. 

The third set of observations (tower visl- 
bility) were taken by an FAA employee in the 
tower cab at the top of the control tower. 
These observations—the only ones which re- 
mained above the aircraft's minimums—were 
being reported to incoming aircraft by the 
controllers. 

The governments’ position, succinctly 
stated, is that § 265.2 required the approach 
controller to advise pilots of changed condi- 
tions only when the controlling visibility 
fell below the aircraft's minimum landing 
requirement. Since EAL 512’s minimum was 
one-half mile, and since the controlling vis- 
ibility was above that figure, the government 
contends that Ketterman was under no obli- 
gation to inform the crew of the drop from 
one mile to three-quarters of a mile. 

We are unable to accept the government’s 
inordinately narrow interpretation of the 

“current weather conditions, as neces- 
sary” (emphasis added). The government 
is of course correct when it argues that 
§ 265.2 did not require it to report all changes 
in weather conditions. The words “as 
necessary” must be read to have some mean- 
ing. But because the government was not 
required to report all changes, it did not fol- 
low as a matter of course that it was obliged 
to report only those changes which occurred 
when weather conditions had descended 
below required minimums. A more mean- 
ingful and reasonable interpretation of 
§ 265.2, we believe, is that it required the 
approach controller to report those subse- 
quent changes which, under all the circum- 
stances, the crew would have considered im- 
portant both in determining whether to 
attempt a landing, and in preparing for the 
weather conditions most likely to be en- 
countered near the runway. In our view, a 
drop in visibility of 25%, from one mile to 
three-quarters of a mile, bringing existing 
weather conditions dangerously close to 
landing minimums, is such a critical change 
that, in the interests of safety, it should 
have been reported to the crew of EAL 512. 

This is especially true in view of the fact 
that the Weather Bureau observer had re- 
ported visibility to be one-quarter of a 
mile—less than EAL 512’s required landing 
minimum. Moreover, he informed the IFR 
Room that the portion of the sky obscured 
by fog and clouds had increased from two- 
tenths to eight-tenths; and other pilots had 
reported considerable difficulty in landing 
and taking off due to the adverse weather 
conditions. Indeed, the approach con- 
trollers were aware that some pilots even 
had been forced to execute missed ap- 
proaches. Assuming, arguendo, that this 
supplemental information did not have to 
be reported to the crew, it should have indi- 
cated to controller Ketterman that weather 
conditions were deteriorating seriously, and 
that the tower visibility reading of three- 
quarters of a mile might not truly reflect the 
conditions which an incoming pilot would 


*Plaintiff-appellee contends that under 
existing weather conditions at the time of 
the accident, surface visibility rather than 
tower visibility should have been controlling. 
The District Court did not rule on this issue, 
the resolution of which depends on whether 
the tower cab was above the fog. At trial, 
conflicting evidence was introduced on this 
question. Since we conclude that the gov- 
ernment was negligent even if the tower 
observations were controlling, we do not 
reach this contention. 
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encounter. At the very least, however, the 
RVR and surface visibility readings should 
have made it plain that the one mile figure 
which had been reported to the crew was 
deceptive, and that more current informa- 
tion was “necessary” and properly should be 
provided.’ 

Our conclusion that the change in visibil- 
ity should have been reported is in tune 
with the heavy degree of reliance which pas- 
sengers place upon the government for 
insuring the safety of their flights. While 
air travel in this jet age has become com- 
monplace, we know too well that there is 
always lurking the possibility of tragic acci- 
dents capable of snuffing out the lives of 
hundreds in a mere matter of seconds. 
Much of the success in preventing such dis- 
asters can be attributed to the federal gov- 
ernment’s assumption of the supervision of 
commercial flying: and public confidence in 
air travel has been fostered in large measure 
by knowledge that our government, recog- 
nizing the high stakes involved, is constant- 
ly overseeing the carrier’s operations in order 
to promote safety. 

Moreover, we can give little weight to the 
government's claim that since its initial de- 
cision to provide weather information was & 
gratuitous one, it could proceed with im- 
punity to violate its own regulations and act 
in a negligent manner. Dean Prosser has 
put this doctrine to rest in his treatise: 
“(T]he good Samaritan who tries to help 
may find himself mulcted in damages, while 
the priest and the Levite who pass by on the 
other side go on their cheerful way rejoic- 
ing.” Prosser, Law of Torts 333 (3d Ed. 
1964). 

It is now well established that when the 
government undertakes to perform services, 
which in the absence of specific legislation 
would not be required, it will, nevertheless, 
be Hable if these activities are performed 
negligently. Thus, for example, though the 
government may be under no obligation in 
the absence of statute to render medical 
care to discharged veterans, when it decides 
to provide such services and does so negli- 
gently, it has been held liable under the 
Tort Claims Act, United States v. Brown, 348 
U.S. 110 (1954). 

Assuming, arguendo, that in the absence 
of FAA regulations approach controllers 
would not have to advise incoming aircraft 
of weather conditions, the decision to pro- 
vide such information would lead carriers 
and their pilots normally to rely on the 
government's performance of this service. 
The carriers, relying on the FAA to keep their 


It is of interest that Nelson and Speisel- 
man, the other two approach controllers on 
duty with Ketterman, did report the drop in 
visibility to other aircraft soon after it was 
announced. It is true that they were han- 
dling fewer aircraft than was Ketterman; 
nevertheless, the fact that the other con- 
trollers believed that the drop in visibility 
was important enough to report to the air- 
craft with which they were communicating, 
is some evidence that Ketterman was negli- 
gent in not immediately reporting this in- 
formation to the flight. 

The government argues, however, Ketter- 
man did report the change in visibility when 
he saw it posted on the sheet before him. 
By that time, though, EAL 512 had been 
given an approach clearance and had been 
turned over to the local controller; therefore, 
the government contends, Ketterman was 
not able to advise the crew of the reduced 
visibility. This argument, however, is with- 
out merit. As we have previously noted, 
Kelley, the IFR Room coordinator, in a 
“Jouder than normal voice,” announced the 
change in visibility to all three controllers. 
When this announcement was made, Ketter- 
man was still in contact with EAL 512, and 
thus had sufficient opportunity to relay this 
information. 
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pilots informed of current weather condi- 
tions, would be likely to reduce both the 
quantity and quality of their own weather 
reporting. In light of this reliance, it is 
essential that the government properly per- 
form those services it has undertaken to 
provide albeit voluntarily and gratuitously. 
In any event, the failure of the government 
to inform the crew that the visibility had 
dropped from one mile to three-quarters of 
a mile was a violation of § 265.2’s command 
that “subsequent changes, as n , shall 
be transmitted,” and Judge Abruzzo prop- 
erly concluded that this omission constituted 
negligence on the part of the government.” 
See Citrola v. Eastern Air Lines, supra; Dan- 
bois v. New York Cen. R. R. Co., supra. 


2. Prozimate cause 


The government argues, however, that even 
assuming it breached its duty to the pas- 
sengers by failing to report weather condi- 
tions, the omission was not the proximate 
cause of the accident. We cannot agree. We 
note that the district judge found that if 
the crew had been notified of the changing 
weather conditions, the pilot might have de- 
cided to divert to Philadelphia rather than 
to attempt an ILS landing at Idlewild. More- 
over, the judge observed, if the crew had 
known of current conditions, they might 
have maneuvered the plane differently, and 
could have been ready and able at an earlier 
time to execute a missed approach. 

These findings by the judge are not clearly 
erroneous. While Eastern expected its pilots 
to land if the visibility was above the craft's 
required minimums, the pilots were not re- 
quired to do so. The final decision either 
to attempt a landing or divert to another 
airport was in the hands of the pilot. This 
is quite properly so since he is in the best 
position to observe and judge the actual ef- 
fect of the weather on the plane’s landing 
approach. If the pilot does decide to attempt 
a landing, information concerning recent and 
significant changes in weather conditions is 
essential to his mental computations and the 
exercise of his judgment. As we have noted, 
Eastern’s Flight Operations Manual specifies 
that a missed approach must be executed if 
visual contact is lost after the aircraft has 
passed the middle marker; but the pilot has 
little guarantee of successfully performing 
this maneuver once the plane has gone much 
below 50 feet. A missed approach required 
precision coordination by the crew, and the 
success or failure of the operation, when the 
plane was at a very low altitude, depended 
on just how rapidly the crew reacted. Thus, 
it was of the utmost importance that the 
crew not be lulled into a false sense of secu- 
rity. The pilot should have been told that 
weather conditions were becoming marginal, 
and that he might well encounter less than 
minimum visibility upon reaching the run- 
way. This information would have signaled 


10 In its brief, plaintiff-appellee urges that 
the government should also be held negli- 
gent because it failed to observe and report 
the so-called “quadrantal visibility,” which 
plaintiff-appellee contends was below EAL 
512’s authorized landing minimums. Quad- 
rantal visibility is a weather condition where 
the visibility in one section of the airport 
is different, by one-eighth of a mile or more, 
from the prevailing visibility. If the quad- 
rantal visibility is in the quadrant of the 
airport where an airplane is to land, it con- 
trols, and if below minimums, an approach 
is prohibited. Plaintiff-appellee contends 
that there was quadrantal visibility in the 
area of the airport where EAL 512 was to 
land. This visibility, it claims, was below 
one-half mile so that an approach would 
not have been permitted had the Weather 
Bureau observers reported the visibility. 
The District Court’s opinion did not con- 
sider this claim, and we do not reach it since 
we have already concluded that the govern- 
ment was negligent on other grounds. 
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to the pilot that a missed approach might 
have to be executed. Indeed, as we have 
noted, the evidence discloses that on the 
evening of the crash several pilots were forced 
to execute missed approaches even though 
the controlling visibility was reported as 
being above minimums. 

In light of these circumstances, we agree 
that the negligent failure of the government 
to inform EAL 512 that visibility had dropped 
to three-quarters of a mile—only slightly 
above the craft’s minimum—was a proximate 
and concurrent cause of the accident, 


3. Defenses based on the Tort Claims Act 


Falling back on its second line of defenses, 
the government argues that even if it did 
breach a duty, and even if that breach was 
the proximate cause of the accident, never- 
theless, the facts of the present case bring 
this action within several of the exceptions 
to the Tort Claims Act, and therefore the 
government is exempt from liability. We are 
referred to 28 U.S.C. § 2680, which provides 
in part: 

“The provisions of this chapter and section 
1346(b) of this title shall not apply to— 

(a) Any claims based upon an act or 
omission of an employee of the Government, 
exercising due care, in the execution of a 
statute or regulation, whether or not such 
statute or regulation be valid, or based upon 
the exercise or performance of the failure to 
exercise or perform a discretionary function 
or duty on the part of a federal agency or 
an employee of the Government, whether or 
not the discretion involved be abused. 
(Emphasis added.) 


* 5 . . * 
“(h) Any claim arising out of ... mis- 
representation 


Based on this section the government 
raises three separate contentions, 

a. “Execution of a Regulation” Eæcep- 
tion —The government claims that it may 
not be held liable because the purpose of 
excepting acts or omissions which occur as 
part of the execution of a regulation is to 
bar “tests by tort action of the legality 
of... ations,” Dalehite v. United 
States, 346 US. 15, 33 (1953); and, the gov- 
ernment argues, we have in effect invalidated 
§ 265.2. This position is without merit. We 
have not questioned the validity of that sec- 
tion, but instead have determined that this 
regulation was violated because “necessary” 
weather information was not provided. 

The government's argument might have 
merit if § 265.2 stated that the controller 


u We reject the government’s contention 
that under New York law it must be relieved 
of liability because the failure of the crew 
to execute properly a missed approach was 
an intervening superseding cause. This 
Court has held: 

“(I]t is not the law of New York that the 
intervention of a succeeding fault as such 
gives immunity to an earlier wrongdoer. The 
presence of the second wrongful act in the 
chain of circumstances which leads from the 
wrongful act to the injury is legally ir- 
relevant, unless its occurrence is so unex- 
pected that the injury is not to be a reason- 
ably foreseeable result of the first act. The 
question must be determined as though the 
second act were itself innocent. Person v. 
Cauldwell, 176 F. 2d 237, 241 (2d Cir.) (L. 
Hand, J.), cert. denied, 338 U.S. 886 (1949). 
See also Ammar y. American Export Lines, 
326 F. 2d 955 (2d Cir.), cert denied, 379 U.S, 
824 (1964) .“ 

We are unable to conclude that the ac- 
cident was not reasonably foreseeable as a 
result of the government’s negligent failure 
to provide up-to-date weather information, 
Indeed, the government was the original 
wrongdoer whose negligence set in motion 
the entire chain of events which finally cul- 
minated in the tragic crash. The govern- 
ment’s negligence was ever present, 
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shall advise incoming flights of changes in 
weather conditions “only when the con- 
trolling visibility falls below the flight’s 
minimums.” If such language were con- 
tained in the regulation, then the execution 
of a regulation exception would prevent us 
from finding the government negligent if its 
controller failed to report weather changes 
when the visibility was above the minimums. 
But § 265.2 is not so phrased; instead, it 
provides that the controller shall advise of 
weather changes as necessary.“ Therefore, 
in order to determine whether there had been 
compliance with this regulation, it was nec- 
essary for us to decide whether the weather 
information which the controller failed to 
report was “necessary.” And having deter- 
mined that “necessary” information was not 
reported, the inescapable conclusion is that 
the regulation was violated. The govern- 
ment cannot, therefore, disclaim its liability 
on the ground that the omission occurred 
in the execution of a regulation, for, in fact, 
it failed to comply with the regulation by 
omitting to furnish necessary information. 

b. The “Discretionary Function” Excep- 
tion.—The government also argues that re- 
porting weather changes to incoming flights 
when the visibility is above the minimums is 
a “discretionary” function and therefore 
under § 2680(a) it cannot serve as the basis 
for imposing tort lability. This argument 
also lacks merit. When the government de- 
cided to establish and operate an air traffic 
control system, that policy decision was the 
exercise of “discretion” at the planning level, 
and could not serve as the basis of liability. 
See Dalehite v. United States, supra, But 
once having made that decision, the gov- 
ernment's employees were required there- 
after to act in a reasonable manner. A 
failure to do so rendered the government 
liable for the omission or commission. In- 
dian Towing Co. v. United States, 350 U.S. 61 
(1955). Thus, it has been decided that the 
government can be held liable for the negli- 
gence of its air traffic controllers, See East- 
ern Air Lines v. Union Trust Co., 221 F. 2d 
62 (D.C. Cir.), aff'd sub nom., United States 
v. Union Trust Co., 350 U.S. 907 (1955). 
“[D)iscretion was exercised when it was de- 
cided to operate the tower, but the tower 
personnel had no discretion to operate it 
negligently.” 221 F. 2d at 77. 

In the present case, even if we were to 
assume that the creation of the FAA regu- 
lations was a discretionary function, it is 
true nevertheless that no discreption was 
left to the controller as to whether to com- 
ply with § 265.2 once it was promulgated. 
The section required the controller to re- 
port “subsequent changes, as necessary” and 
his failure to report such changes cannot be 
viewed as “the failure to perform a discre- 
tionary function or duty.” 

c. The Misrepresentation Exception.—The 
government's final argument under the Tort 
Claims Act is that the negligent failure of 
its employees to convey weather information 
was a misrepresentation“ which cannot 
serve as the basis for liability, 28 U.S.C. 
§ 2680(h), supra. It is true, as the govern- 
ment contends, that the misrepresentation 
exception of the Act applies to negligent as 
well as to intentional misrepresentations. 
United States v. Neustadt, 366 U.S. 696, 702 
(1961). Moreover, we agree that a misrepre- 
sentation may result from the failure to pro- 
vide information, as well as from providing 
information that is wrong. See National 
Mjg. Co. v. United States, 210 F. 2d 263, 276 
(8th Cir.) cert. denied, 347 U.S. 967 (1954). 
Nevertheless, the government's reading of the 
misrepresentation exception is much too 
broad, for it would exempt from tort liability 
any operational malfunction by the govern- 
ment that involved communications in any 
form. 

The government concedes there are di- 
verse kinds of negligence which could be 
said to involve an element of misrepresen- 
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tation but which Congress did not intend to 
be encompassed by the exception contained 
in §2680(h). The government refers us, 
however, to the National M/g. Co. case, supra, 
in which the Eighth Circuit held that the 
failure of government employees to warn of a 
coming flood, was conduct that came with- 
in the misrepresentation exception. But the 
heavy reliance of the government on that 
case is misplaced in view of the Supreme 
Court’s subsequent opinion in United States 
v. Neustadt, supra. 

Neustadt, involved an inaccurate build- 
ing appraisal by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration (FHA) which was reported to 
and relied on by the plaintiff, a home buyer. 
The appraisal was made to determine the 
availability of FHA mortgage insurance. 
While the Court held that an action against 
the government was barred by the misrepre- 
sentation exception, the opinion carefully 
limited the holding: 

“Our conclusion neither conflicts with nor 
impairs the authority of Indian Towing Co. 
v. United States, 350 U.S. 61, which held cog- 
nizable a Torts Act claim for property dam- 
ages suffered when a vessel ran aground as a 
result of the Coast Guard’s allegedly negli- 
gent failure to maintain the beacon lamp in 
a lighthouse. Such a claim does not ‘arise 
out of... misrepresentation,” any more 
than does one based upon a motor vehicle 
operator's negligence in giving a mislead- 
ing turn signal, As Dean Prosser has ob- 
served, many famillar forms of negligent 
conduct may be said to involve an element 
of ‘misrepresentation,’ in the generic sense 
of that word, but Islo far as misrepresen- 
tation has been treated as giving rise in 
and of itself to a distinct cause of action in 
tort, it has been identified with the common 
law action of deceit,’ and has been confined 
‘very largely to the invasion of interests of 
a financial or commercial character, in the 
course of business dealings.’ 366 U. S. at 711, 
n. 26.“ 

The Neustadt case involved business deal- 
ings of a financial or commercial character 
with the government, a totally different set- 
ting from the instant action. The Indian 
Towing case, on the other hand, bears close 
resemblance to the present controversy. The 
Coast Guard’s negligent failure to maintain 
the beacon lamp in the lighthouse is closely 
akin to the controller's failure to provide 
up-to-date weather conditions. Both cases 
thus involyed a negligent failure on the part 
of government employees to perform a duty 
they had undertaken—to provide informa- 
tion and warnings to travelers of the water- 
ways in one case and airways in the other. 
And in both cases, the breach of this duty 
resulted in injuries and deaths. Where the 
gravamen of the complaint is the negligent 
performance of operational tasks, rather 
than misrepresentation, the government may 
not rely upon § 2680(h) to absolve itself of 
liability. See Eastern Air Lines v. Union 
Trust Co., supra; United States v. Weiner, 
335 F. 2d 379, 398 (9th Cir.), cert. dismissed, 
879 U. S. 951 (1964). 

INDEMNITY 

The final issue remaining for our consider- 
ation is whether either defendant is en- 
titled to indemnity from the other: Since 
we have concluded that both defendants 
were negligent, and that the conduct of each 
was a proximate and concurrent cause of 
the accident, it is clear that both Eastern 
and the government may be held liable for 
the full amount of the damages.” Prosser, 


* We are discussing the right to in- 
demnity—the shifting of the entire loss from 
one tortfeasor to another—rather than the 
right to contribution, which is the distribu- 
tion of the loss proportionately among the 
tortfeasors. 

13 Of course, plaintiff-appellee is not en- 
titled to a double recovery of the amount of 
the judgment. 
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supra at 265. It is true, however, that under 
certain circumstances a right of indemnity 
will arise by operation of law to prevent 
what would otherwise be an unjust or un- 
balanced result. 

Various formulas have been offered for 
deciding when this doctrine will come into 
play. Often the courts of New York have 
spoken in terms of allowing the “passive” 
tortfeasor to recover from the “active” one, 
McFall v. Compagnie Maritime Belge, 304 
N.Y. 314 (1952). Active“ negligence, it is 
‘recognized, may consist of either an act 
of omission or commission. Jackson v. 
Associated Dry Goods Corp., 13 N.Y. 2d 112 
(1963). Some courts have stated that the 
doctrine will be triggered when the “faults 
differ greatly in gravity,” Slattery v. Marra 
Bros., 186 F. 2d 134, 138 (2d Cir. 1951), and 
that the crucial determinant is the “factual 
disparity between the delinquency” of the 
defendants. McFall v. Compagnie Maritime 
Belge, supra at 330. 

Under none of these proposed formulas, 
however, are we able to conclude that either 
defendant is deserving of indemnity from the 
other. We view the government's negligence 
in failing to provide “necessary” weather 
information to the crew as being negligence 
of a continuing nature, which set in motion 
a chain of events that eventually ended in 
a crash and the death of 25 individuals. 
Eastern, on the other hand, was also an 
active tortfeasor. As a common carrier, it 
owed the highest degree of care for the safety 
of its passengers. And, as we have indi- 
cated at some length, the crew negligently 
approached the runway and they carelessly 
performed a missed approach. 

In sum, we perceive no “factual disparity 
between the delinquency” of the defendants 
which would lead us to conclude that an 
unjust or unbalanced judgment would result 
if the tortfeasors are held to have been in 
pari delicto and are not allowed indemnity. 


CONCLUSION 


Having fully reviewed the record in this 
case, we recognize that we shall never know 
with absolute certainty why the crew of EAL 
512 was careless in its approach and unable 
to execute properly a missed approach. This 
inability to explain the precise cause of an 
airplane crash is not a rarity in cases where 
the members of the crew—who would have 
been most familiar with the tragic events— 
have perished. In such instances, the court 
is required to reconstruct the events leading 
to the crash from the available evidence 
(often the silent charred wreckage) and from 
the reasonable inferences to be drawn from 
such evidence. We do not blink at the ob- 
vious when we say that conclusions thus 
grounded can never be proven with mathe- 
matical exactitude. 

The fact remains, however, that the airline 
was entrusted with the lives of its passengers 
and was responsible for their safety. A tragic 
accident occurred which, on the evidence be- 
fore us, could have been avoided if both tort- 
feasors had performed as reasonably required. 
The sad ending was that 25 persons lost their 
lives in the fiery aftermath. In summary, we 
find that the record clearly supports Judge 
Abruzzo's findings that Eastern's airplane 
lost alignment with the runway, but never- 
theless continued its landing approach; that, 
when the crew finally did attempt a missed 
approach, they either failed to follow the in- 
structions which Eastern had promulgated, 
or carried them out improperly. It is also 
clear in this case that the government, by 
neglecting to inform the crew that the tower 
visibility had dropped, in the manner we 
have already indicated, violated § 265.2 of the 
FAA's Air Traffic Control Procedures Manual, 
because weather conditions, and subsequent 
changes, as necessary” were not reported to 
the approaching plane. Moreover, we hold 
that the negligence of both tortfeasors in 
causing the accident was concurrent, that 
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they were in pari delicio and thus neither 
was entitled to indemnity. 

We have carefully reviewed all of the 
parties’ contentions, and find no reason to 
upset Judge Abruzzo’s judgment. 

Affirmed. 


OPERATION GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past 3% years, a very important com- 
mittee of hard-working wives of Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate, the House of 
Representatives, the Supreme Court, and 
the Cabinet have worked under the name 
of Operation Government to develop a 
comprehensive series of half-hour tele- 
vision programs on the Federal Govern- 
men}. 

This committee has proceeded in co- 
operation with Group W-Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., to produce this im- 
portant series for the television medium. 
As this program is now designed, the 
series will be available throughout the 
country on regular television channels. 
It will also be available for use in class- 
rooms on educational television and in 
16 mm. versions where educational tele- 
vision systems are not now available. 

The women’s committee, Operation 
Government, endeavors in their work to 
insist upon an accurate and honest pres- 
entation of the three branches of the 
Federal Government. To accomplish 
this great task, it is obviously necessary 
to obtain the fullest possible cooperation 
from those of use who work in the legis- 
lative branch to assure an accurate por- 
trayal of the work that we do here. I 
wish to reiterate our support, which has 
already been extended by our distin- 
guished Speaker, the Honorable JohN W. 
McCormack, who stated: 

There is nothing more important than 
conveying to our young people the signifi- 
cance and importance of our form of govern- 
ment and the duties and responsibilities 
under the Constitution, of the three branches 
of government, which from a practical angle, 
are so much misunderstood. 


The Speaker’s remarks are from the 
Operation Government news conference 
at which this vital program was an- 
nounced on October 11, 1966. 

The leadership of our colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle have already 
indicated their hearty support in recent 
statements on the floor, as have leaders 
of the other body. 

The noteworthy work of the commit- 
tee of Operation Government is to be 
commended and deserves our whole- 
hearted support. 

The members of the committee are as 
follows: 

COCHAIRMEN 

Mrs. Charles A. Vanik (Ohio). 

Mrs. Gerald R. Ford (Michigan). 

MEMBERS 
Mrs, Carl Albert (Oklahoma). 
Mrs, William H. Ayres (Ohio). 


Mrs. Jonathan B. Bingham (New York). 
Mrs. Hugo Black. 
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Mrs. Hale Boggs (Louisiana). 

Mrs. John W. Byrnes (Wisconsin). 

Mrs. Edmond Campbell (WETA-TV). 

Mrs. Frank Church (Idaho). 

Mrs. Everett Dirksen (Illinois). 

Mrs. Peter Dominick (Colorado). 

Honorable EDITH GREEN (Oregon). 

Mrs. Fred R. Harris (Oklahoma). 

Mrs. Chet Holifield (California). 

Mrs. Warren G. Magnuson (Washington). 

Honorable CATHERINE May (Washington). 

Mrs. Thomas J. McIntyre (New Hamp- 
shire). 

Mrs. Winston Prouty (Vermont). 

Mrs. Ogden Reid (New York). 

Mrs. Henry S. Reuss (Wisconsin). 

Mrs. John J. Rhodes (Arizona). 

Mrs. Stewart L. Udall. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Mark E. Talisman. 

GROUP W-WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING CO. 

Mr. Michael Sklar, Producer. 
CONSULTANTS 


Dr. D. B. Hardeman (Trinity College). 

Dr. Hugh LeBlanc (George Washington 
University). 

Dr. Howard Pennyman (Georgetown Uni- 
versity). 

Dr. William Prendergast (Republican Con- 
ference Committee). 

Mr. Nick Zappel (U.S. Senate Commerce 
Committee). 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD AID 
COMMITMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARBSTEIN], is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy, Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
recently conducted 4 days of hearings as 
part of its continued interest in the 
foreign policy aspects of the Kennedy 
round of trade negotiations. The Ken- 
nedy round, stated briefly, is the largest 
multilateral attempt to liberalize world 
trade ever undertaken. Any agreement 
reached in these talks, therefore, be- 
comes of major importance as it will 
influence future foreign economic policy. 

As we know, the goal of the United 
States, in these talks, is to obtain a bal- 
anced package of trade-barrier reduc- 
tions to include both agricultural and 
industrial commodities. The primary 
hope for obtaining a major agreement 
in agriculture lies primarily with an 
international grains accord. 

There are several important provisions 
being debated as essential to any such 
accord. One of the most essential is the 
provision seeking the consent of the 
major developed nations to share in an 
annual consortium of food aid to the 
impoverished peoples of the world. The 
major export and import nations would 
be expected to contribute either food or 
some other related assistance. 

The danger of widespread hunger 
among the peoples of this earth is urgent 
and has been well documented. The 
phrase war on hunger” has been coined 
as a means of easy reference to this di- 
Iemma. But there is nothing easy about 
the realities of this crisis. : 

The United States has long been in 
the forefront of activist pursuing ways 
of combating this modern-day plague. 
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This has not been true of many other 
nations who can afford a share of this 
burden. 

In the past, the United States has 
been blessed with a surplus of grains. 
It could afford to aid nations in time of 
want. However, present U.S. surplus is 
small and the crisis has grown to the 
point where a one-nation rescue ap- 
proach to this crisis can no longer be 
acceptable. 

Attached is a brief list of food con- 
tributions to India made by other na- 
tions of the world during the year 1966. 
The “war on hunger” focuses today on 
India, tomorrow it will focus on other 
needy nations. The participation of 
other nations in fulfilling India’s food 
needs has not been impressive. The 
needs of the future decade will demand 
a much broader commitment. 

I hope that the provision calling for 
a multilateral sharing of food aid, being 
discussed as part of the Kennedy round, 
is given serious consideration by all na- 
tions. In the past, the commitment has 
not been equal to the need. I hope that 
in the future we will find support for 
such an international commitment. 
The following information is obtained 
for the most part from the India desk 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

Figures for years prior to 1966 are 
quite sketchy, inasmuch as there was lit- 
tle international effort to assist India 
before that time. In 1964 the United 
States sent 5.8 million metric tons of 
wheat, and .3 million metric ton of rice. 
In 1965, the U.S. total in these categories 
came to 5.6 million metric tons of wheat 
and .2 million metric ton of rice. In 
1966 we sent 8.3 million metric tons of 
wheat. For the current year it is esti- 
mated that the total will be smaller than 
last year. The dollar value of U.S. con- 
tributions rose from approximately $460 
million in 1964 to $42 billion in 1966. 
For the past 3 years Canada’s contri- 
bution has been running between 700,000 
and 800,000 metric tons of wheat and 
other foodstuffs. This year’s contribu- 
tion should run about 800,000 tons of 
wheat, plus other food grains, bringing 
the total to almost 1 million metric tons. 

Countries making assistance available 
in 1966 other than the United States and 
‘Canada, and the types of such assist- 
ance, are set out below: 

Australia: 150,000 metric tons of wheat. 

Argentina: 5,000 metric tons of wheat. 

Austria: One million dollars’ worth of milk 
products, fertilizers and pesticides. 

Brazil: 500 metric tons of rice. 

Cambodia: 100 metric tons of rice. 

Republic of China: 100 metric tons of rice 
seed. 

Denmark: Loan of $4,500,000. 

Ethiopia: Cash grant of $30,000. 

Finland: Half million dollars worth of 
milk products. 

France: Five million dollars worth of milk 
products and insecticides. 

Federal Republic of Germany: Three mil- 
lion dollars worth of fertilizers and milk 
products. 

Greece: Two million dollars worth of 
wheat and raisins. 

Hungary: Eighty thousand dollars worth 
of milk and vitamins and a pumping station. 

Iran: 500 metric tons of rice. 

Ireland; One hundred thousand dollars 
cash for purchase of milk. 
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Japan: Two million dollars worth of rice 
and fertilizer. 

Kuwait: One million dollars cash. 

Morocco: Ten thousand metric tons of 
rock phosphates. 

Netherlands: One million three hundred 
thousand dollars worth of milk and baby 
foods. 

New Zealand: Two hundred eighty thou- 
sand dollars worth of milk powder. 

Nicaragua: Five thousand dollars cash. 

Norway: Three hundred sixty thousand 
dollars cash for the purchase of chemical 
fertilizers, 

Philippines: Fifty tons of coconut oil. 

San Marino: Fifty tons of wheat. 

Spain: Cash grants and rice, total worth 
¥% million dollars. 

Sweden: Four million dollars worth of 
milk products. 

Switzerland: Port equipment worth % 
million dollars. 

Trinidad and Tobago: Fifty thousand dol- 
lars cash for purchase of fertilizers. 

U.S.S.R.: 200,000 metric tons of wheat; 
6,000 metric tons of sunflower seed oil; 1,000 
metric tons of milk products; 1,000 metric 
tons of biscuits; 1,400 metric tons of chil- 
drens’ food; 8 metric tons of vitamins. 

Vatican: Cash grants and trucks worth to- 
tal of one million dollars. 

Venezuela: 2,000 metric tons of rice. 

South Vietnam: 9,000 dollars cash. 

Yugoslavia: Cash, milk products, and 
pulses to a value of $1,000,000. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
celebration of Greek Independence Day 
is of especial significance for a number 
of reasons. In the first place, the ancient 
Greeks, who were renowned for the very 
high premium they had placed on free- 
dom and independence, were in a sense 
the first citizens of the West. They 
showed the world that they preferred to 
fight for the preservation of their free- 
dom rather than submit willingly to con- 
quering oppressors. In the second place, 
when eventually they were forced to sub- 
mit to alien tyrants, the Greeks proudly 
maintained their spiritual independence 
for many centuries. Finally, in 1821 
when they saw a chance of regaining 
their national independence, they staged 
a national revolt which in the course of 
several years of warfare, led to the birth 
of modern Greece. 

In that memorable year when Arch- 
bishop Germanos raised the standard of 
the cross in his monastery at Patras, few 
people outside Greece realized that the 
insurrection started by this intrepid 
religious leader was to bring about the 
complete political independence of 
Greece. But, as Greeks of all classes 
closed their ranks and rallied to the 
cause of their freedom, the world began 
to see the dawning of a new day in 
Greece, that cradle of Western and our 
own civilization. 

At the time the course of their struggle 
seemed uncertain. Even with consider- 
able outside aid the cause of Greece suf- 
fered many setbacks. But as these brave 
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souls braced themselves in a do- or- die 
fight, and as the amount of outside aid 
was increased, all doubts as to the out- 
come of the struggle vanished. And in 
October of 1827 when the enemy’s fleet 
was destroyed at the famous naval bat- 
tle of Navarino, then Greece’s freedom 
and independence was assured. 

We in this country have always held 
the Greeks in very high esteem. We al- 
ways had great sympathy for them, and 
have done our utmost to help them when- 
ever we could. In their gailant fight for 
freedom against the tyranny of the Ot- 
toman Turks, and especially in their 
desperate struggle to maintain their in- 
dependence against the tyrannies of 
fascism, nazism, and communism, they 
have rightly counted upon our overflow- 
ing sympathy and generous aid. We are 
proud to say that fortunately we have 
been in a position to help them and 
have not disappointed them. 

In the early days of the Greek War 
of Independence President Monroe him- 
self voiced our sympathy for the Greek 
cause. 

The mention of Greece 


He declared in his annual message on 
December 3, 1822— 


fills the mind with the most exalted senti- 
ments and arouses in our bosoms the best 
feelings of which our nature is susceptible. 
Superior skill and refinement in the arts, 
heroic gallantry in action, disinterested pa- 
triotism, enthusiastic zeal and devotion in 
favor of public and personal liberty are as- 
sociated with our recollections of ancient 
Greece. That such a country should have 
been overwhelmed and so long hidden, as 
it were, from the world under a gloomy 
despotism has been a cause of unceasing and 
deep regret for ages past. It was natural, 
therefore, that the reappearance of those 
people in their original character, contending 
in favor of their liberties, should produce 
that great excitement and sympathy in their 
favor which have been so signally displayed 
throughout the United States. A strong hope 
is entertained that these people will recover 
their independence and resume their equal 
station among the nations of the earth. 


This most eloquent statement, coming 
from the elected head of the Government 
of this great Republic, expressed the feei- 
ing of the people of the country. No less 
eloquent was our inimitable Daniel Web- 
ster, when he characterized the Greek 
War of Independence as part of a greater 
struggle “between the absolute and the 
regulated governments.” He declared 
that the United States could not and 
should not hold aloof from world affairs, 
and it was time for the people and the 
Government of this country to take a 
stand. 

As one of the free states among the na- 
tions— 


He said— 

as a great and rapidly rising republic, it would 
be impossible for us, if we were not dis- 
posed, to prevent our principles, our senti- 
ments, and our example from producing 
some effect upon the opinions and hopes of 
society throughout the civilized world, Our 
side of this question— 


He added, referring to the Greek War 
of Independence— 
is settled for us, even without our own voli- 
tion. Our history, our situation, our char- 
acter, necessarily decide our position and our 
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course before we have even time to ask 
whether we have an option. Our place is on 
the side of free institutions. 


There are many fine and noble 
thoughts in these utterances, but the 
core and the very essence is found in the 
last sentence, for it reflects the full and 
free American spirit. Our place is, and 
has always been, on the side of free in- 
stitutions, conceived, erected and main- 
tained by free men. We have remained 
true to these thoughts and ideals, and 
have been particularly attentive to the 
needs of the Greeks. 

Our postwar role in Greece is widely 
known. As soon as circumstances per- 
mitted, toward the end of the last war 
we were most generous in extending fi- 
nancial aid to the Greeks. In March 1947, 
when we were asked by the hard-pressed 
Greek Government for urgent military 
assistance, we felt that it was our duty 
to comply with this request. President 
Truman felt that it was our solemn re- 
sponsibility to give all we could to save 
Greece from the stranglehold of deadly 
communism. In extending all-out aid, 
the President was carrying out the wishes 
of our people. Fortunately we had the 
means, some more expendable dollars; 
and we did not seem to mind to add some 
$3,000,000,000 worth of aid to the Greeks. 
In that these people have deserved well 
of us. And Iam indeed happy to say that 
thus we have been able and most willing 
to pay for a part of our intellectual debt 
which we all feel humanity owes to 
Greece and to the Greek genius. We 
have saved Greece from communism 
tyranny, and have made it a faithful 
and loyal ally in our struggle against all 
tyrannies. 

On the observance of Greek Independ- 
ence Day, once more I wish the Greek 
people, those dauntless descendants of 
our spiritual forefathers, peace and pros- 
perity in their beautiful homeland. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appro 
p Education and Labor, US. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PoLLocK (at the request of Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama), for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. CRAMER (at the request of Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama), today, for 15 min- 
utes; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. AsHBROOK (at the request of 
Mr. Epwarps of Alabama), for 10 min- 
utes, today; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT), for 20 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Epwarps of Alabama) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RUPPE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DADDARIO. 

Mr. REEs. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. Mourpxry of Illinois. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. Patten. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DELANEY. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO APRIL 3, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
House Concurrent Resolution 292, the 
Chair declares the House adjourned 
until 12 o’clock noon on April 3, 1967. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 54 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 292, the House adjourned 
until Monday, April 3, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED IN 
TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES DURING 1966 AS RE- 
QUIRED BY THE MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED, 
BY PUBLIC LAW 86-472 AND BY 
PUBLIC LAW 86-628 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, section 
502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended by section 401(a) of 
Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel, including both for- 
eign currencies expended and dollar ex- 
penditures made from appropriated 
funds. 

It is required that reports be submitted 
to the House Administration Committee 
within 60 days after the beginning of a 
session of Congress, and placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record within 10 days 
after receipt by the House Administra- 
tion Committee. The enclosed unsigned 
report by the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor was received in the 
House Administration Committee on 
March 23, 1967, and is forthwith sub- 
mitted for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


riated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 596, Ist sess., 89th Cong., C i 
ouse of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31 , 1966 i 


Name and country 


Carlton R. Sickles: 
Brazil. 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

564. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 


Per diem rate 


supplemental appropriations and provisions 
for the fiscal year 1967 for all three branches 
of the Federal Government and the District 
of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 91); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

565. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 


Total amount per 
diem 


Transportation 


transmitting a report on Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other 
business firms for the first 7 months (July 
1966—January 1967) of fiscal year 1967, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 10(d) of 
the Small Business Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

566. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
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trative Office of the U.S, Courts, transmitting 
the Annual Report of the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts for 
the fiscal year 1966, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 604(a) (4) of title 28 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

567. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide authorizations from the 
highway safety and beauty trust fund to 
carry out the purposes of the highway safety 
and beautification programs under title 23, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs, GRIFFITHS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 5615. A bill to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1969, the existing sus- 
pension of duties for metal scrap (Rept. No. 
164). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Ways and Means, H.R. 3349. A bill to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide that 
certain forms of nickel be admitted free of 
duty; with amendment (Rept. No. 165). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 3652. A bill to suspend for 
a temporary period the import duty on man- 
ganese ore (including ferruginous ore) and 
related products; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 166). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
House Joint Resolution 263. Joint resolution 
relating to the establishment of 1967 farm 
rice acreage allotments for certain producers 
and farms; with amendment (Rept. No. 167). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7731. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of the Kokee project, Hawali; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 7732. A bill to regulate imports of milk 
and dairy products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 7733. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extension of credit; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7734. A bill to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 to provide for reloca- 
tion payments to persons displaced by public 
building projects; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7735. A bill to make permanent the 
existing suspensions of duty on aluminum 
oxide when imported for use in producing 
aluminum, on calcined bauxite, and on 
bauxite ore; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 7736. A bill to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 7737. A bill to provide that a District 

of Columbia public school teacher may re- 
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tire on a full annuity at age 55 after 30 years 
of service or at age 60 after 20 years of serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 7738. A bill to prohibit political in- 
fluence with respect to appointments, pro- 
motions, assignments, transfers, and desig- 
nations in the postal field service, to revise 
the laws governing the appointment of post- 
masters and rural carriers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7739. A bill to increase the efficiency 
of, and eliminate political activity in, the 
Post Office Department by revising the terms 
of office of the Postmaster General and other 
top officers thereof, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 7740. A bill to reclassify certain key 
positions and increase salaries in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7741. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 7742. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Redwood National Park and 
Seashore and the King Range National Con- 
servation Area in the State of California, to 
provide for the acquisition of Point Reyes 
National Seashore, and to provide economic 
assistance to local governmental bodies af- 
fected thereby; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 7748. A bill to increase the number of 
fish protein concentrate plants authorized 
to be constructed or leased by the Secretary 
of the Interior; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7744. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to improve and expand the authority to 
conduct or assist research relating to air 
pollutants, to assist in the establishment of 
regional air quality commissions, to au- 
thorize establishment of standards applica- 
ble to emissions from establishments engagea 
in certain types of industry, to assist estab- 
lishment and maintenance of State pro- 
grams for annual inspections of automobile 
emission control devices, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 7745, A bill to promote private U.S. 
participation in international organizations 
and movements, to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of International Affairs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 7746. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by extending and im- 
proving the provisions thereof relating to 
grants for construction of educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities, by authoriz- 
ing assistance in the construction of non- 
commercial educational radio broadcasting 
facilities, by establishing a nonprofit corpo- 
ration to assist in establishing innovative 
educational programs, to facilitate educa- 
tional program availability, and to aid the 
operation of educational broadcasting facil- 
ities, and to authorize a comprehensive 
study of instructional television and radio, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7747. A bill to establish a National 
Institute of Criminal Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 7748. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 by extending and im- 
proving the provisions thereof relating to 
grants for construction of educational tele- 
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vision broadcasting facilities, by author- 
izing assistance in the construction of non- 
commercial educational radio broadcasting 
facilities, by establishing a nonprofit corpo- 
ration to assist in establishing innovative 
educational programs, to facilitate educa- 
tional program availability, and to aid the 
operation of educational broadcasting facil- 
ities, and to authorize a comprehensive 
study of instructional television and radio, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 7749. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for cov- 
erage for hospital insurance benefits for the 
aged for certain State and local employees 
whose services are not otherwise covered by 
the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODFLL: 

H.R.7750. A bill to amend section 
8(b) (4) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, with respect to strikes at the 
sites of construction projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 7751. A bill to amend the servicemen's 
group life insurance program under title 38 
of the United States Code in order to ex- 
tend the provisions of that program to in- 
dividuals of the uniformed services perform- 
ing active duty for periods of 30 days or less; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 7752. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to es- 
tablish a rural electrification loan account, 
to provide for an insured loan program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7753. A bill to prohibit desecration of 

the flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 7754. A bill to make a supplemental 
appropriation to carry out the Adult Edu- 
cation Act of 1966 during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

H.R. 7755. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 so as to extend its provi- 
sions; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 7756. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 20 per- 
cent across-the-board benefit increase (with 
a minimum retirement annuity of $70 a 
month) and subsequent increases based on 
rises in the cost of living, and to finance the 
cost of these changes out of the general reve- 
nues; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 7757. A bill to establish a Federal 
Commission on Alcoholism, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7758, A bill to establish and prescribe 
the duties of a Federal boxing commission 
for the purposes of insuring that the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce are free from 
false or fraudulent descriptions or depictions 
of professional boxing contests; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7759. A bill to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence of 
crime, to increase the effectiveness, fairness, 
and coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice at all levels of government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7760. A bill to protect the right of pri- 
vacy by prohibiting wire interception and 
eavesdropping, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7761. A bill to provide a program of 


grants to State and local governments for the 


construction or modernization of certain cor- 
rectional institutions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7762, A bill to amend section 209 of 


the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, so as to re- 
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quire future authorization of funds for cer- 
tain programs of the Maritime Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H.R. 7763. A bill to promote and foster 
the development of a modern merchant ma- 
rine by encouraging the orderly replacement 
and modernization of merchant vessels, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7764. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States to permit free entry 
of apparatus which enables an amputee to 
operate certain controls on a motor vehicle; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 7765. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7766. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that monthly 
social security benefit payments shall not be 
considered as income in determining eligi- 
bility for pensions under that title; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.R. 7767. A bill for the relief of the living 
descendants of the Creek Nation of 1814; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 7768. A bill to establish a basic work- 
week of 35 hours for Government employees 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 7769. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an International Home Loan 
Bank, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7770. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 7771. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 7772. A bill to promote public con- 
fidence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive and judicial branches; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 7773. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 7774. A bill to prohibit political in- 
fluence with respect to appointments, pro- 
motions, assignments, transfers, and designa- 
tions in the postal field service, to revise the 
laws governing the appointment of post- 
masters and rural carriers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 7775. A bill to amend section 212 
(a) (14) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 7776. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, to es- 
tablish a rural electrification loan account, 
to provide for an insured loan program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R.7777. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7778. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the 
limitation upon the amount of outside in- 
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come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 7779. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates 
of compensation of wage board employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 7780. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H.R. 7781. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 7782. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 7783. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide an 8-percent 
across-the-board benefit increase with an 
$80 minimum ($100 for 25 or more years of 
coverage) and subsequent cost-of-living in- 
creases, to provide benefits for certain dis- 
abled widows under age 60, to provide op- 
tional coverage for certain Federal em- 
ployees, to liberalize the retirement test, 
to provide for increases in the amount of 
covered earnings to reflect general earnings 
level increases, and for other purposes, with 
the cost of these changes (other than the 8- 
percent benefit increase) being financed out 
of the general revenues; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 7784. A bill to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 7785. A bill relating to the status of 
volunteer firemen’s organizations for pur- 
poses of liability for Federal income taxes 
and reports; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 7786. A bill to provide for appoint- 
ment by the Postmaster General of post- 
masters at first-, second-, and third-class post 
offices; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 7787. A bill to include fresh, chilled, 
or frozen meat of lambs and swine, sausages, 
prepared or preserved pork, and prepared or 
preserved beef and veal within the quotas 
imposed on the importation of certain other 
meat and meat products, to reduce the per- 
centage applied to certain aggregate quantity 
estimations used, in part, to determine such 
quotas from 110 to 100 percent, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 7788. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional associa- 
tions and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 7789. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional associa- 
tions and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 7790. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional associa- 
tions and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 
H.R. 7791. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
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the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 

the tax status of certain professional associa- 

tions and corporations formed under State 

law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 7792, A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional associa- 
tions and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

HR. 7793. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional associa- 
tions and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 7794. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional associa- 
tions and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 7795. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional associa- 
tions and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7796. A bill to establish a Council on 
Environmental Quality, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON (by request): 

H.R. 7797. A bill to provide authorizations 
from the highway safety and beauty trust 
fund to carry out the purposes of the high- 
way safety and beautification programs un- 
der title 23, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7798. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in honor of Virgil I. Grissom, 
Edward H. White II, and Roger B. Chaffee; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7799. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act, as amended, in respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 7800. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments 
shall not be included as income for the pur- 
pose of determining eligibility for a pension 
under title 38; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 7801. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to prevent in- 
creases in monthly social security insurance 
benefits from affecting eligibility for vet- 
erans’ pensions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 7802. A bill to amend the act of July 
24, 1956, relating to the D.C. Transit System, 
Inc.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

H.R. 7803. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7804. A bill to provide for the reha- 
Dilitation of the Eklutna project, Alaska, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Dy Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 7805. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the registrar the 
same perquisite and restrictions which are 
now applicable to permanent professors at 
West Point; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr, SCOTT: 

H.R. 7806, A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to authorize the immediate 
retirement without reduction in annuity of 
employees and Members of Congress upon 
completion of 30 years of service: to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 7807. A bill to assist the State of Flor- 
ida and certain property owners in resolving 
problems of landownership and use of the 
former Naval Live Oak Reservation property 
at Gulf Breeze, Fla., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H.R. 7808. A bill to provide comprehensive 
rules for the District of Columbia dealing 
with interrogation which will fully protect 
the rights and interest of society and the 
criminally accused; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 
. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the 26th day of 
March of each year as Robert Frost Memorial 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H. Con. Res. 296. Concurrent resolution to 
provide early appropriations for Federal edu- 
cational programs; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H. Res. 410. Resolution declaring the East- 
ern Orthodox Church to be a major faith in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


94. By Mr. KYROS: Memorial of the 103d 
Maine State Legislature, memorializing Con- 
gress to fund the National Sea Grant College 
and Program Act of 1966; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

95. By Mr. BARING: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nevada, presenting 
Senate Joint Resolution No, 10; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

96. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, presenting Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 6; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

97. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, presenting Senate Joint 
Resolution No, 15; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

98. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, presenting Assembly Joint 
Resolution No, 18; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

99. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, presenting Assembly 
Joint Resolution No. 8; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 7809. A bill for the relief of Mefharet 

Ceylan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 7810. A bill for the relief of Julio 

Cesar Gon Martinez; to the Committee on 


H.R. 7811. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Alan White; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 7812. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tates of certain former members of the U.S. 
Naval Reserve who were killed on January 
8, 1967, while their airplane was taking off 
from Andrews Air Force Base, Md.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 7818. A bill for the relief of Robert 
pee: Barack; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 
H.R. 7814. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elef- 
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theria Yannitsiadis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7815. A bill for the relief of Associ- 
ated Engineers & Contractors, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 7816. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
M. Anguilar; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 7817. A bill for the relief of John 

Nolli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 7818. A bill for the relief of Juliana 
Kovak de Lazarevic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 23, 1967 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. FRANK CARL- 
son, a Senator from the State of Kansas. 

The Most Reverend Archbishop Vasili, 
of the Byelorussian Autocephalic Ortho- 
dox Church in America, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


In the Name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Almighty 
God, our Heavenly Father. 

Come to the aid of our beloved Presi- 
dent and Vice President, illumine with 
Thy wisdom, knowledge and love this 
august body, the honorable Senate of 
the United States, this temple of peace, 
freedom, and justice. 

Eternal God and Saviour. We pray 
today for Thy divine mercy and judg- 
ment for the welfare of the Byelorussian 
nation, whose proclamation of inde- 
pendence, as the Byelorussian National 
Republic, was declared 49 years ago, and 
whose people have striven during these 
years to free themselves from the tyran- 
ny of an atheistic oppression, in the hope 
of enjoying the liberties and freedom, 
under God, as is the way in the United 
States. 

We pray today that the benefits of 
freedom granted to democracies all over 
the world may serve as an infallible en- 
couragement to the people of Byelorus- 
sia, for the vision of everlasting freedom 
is not lost among them, but burns as a 
torch deep in their hearts with the de- 
sire to belong to the worldwide family 
of the free and God-fearing nations, 

O God and Redeemer. We faithfully 
implore Thee: accept this our prayer, 
bless the United States of America and 
Byelorussia. 

May Thy glorious name, our God and 
Saviour, reign and shine in our hearts 
and be blessed now and forever. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 
* U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1967. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. FRANK CARLSON, a Senator 
from the State of Kansas, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 
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Mr. CARLSON thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 22, 1967, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing by the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 7501. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 428. Joint resolution to support 
the other American Republics in an historic 
new phase of the Alliance for Progress. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolu- 
tion were each read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 7501. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

H. J. Res. 428. Joint resolution to support 
the other American Republics in an historic 
new phase of the Alliance for Progress; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, and 
withdrawing the nominations of Donald 
L. Foote, to be postmaster at Fort Lara- 
mie, Wyo., and Byron F. Hilliard, to be 
postmaster at Bowersville, Ga., which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar will be stated. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Genevieve Blatt, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be an Assistant Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege to move the confirmation of 
Miss Genevieve Blatt to be an Assistant 
Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. The position she will fill, if 
the Senate should confirm her nomina- 
tion, is one created by amendments to 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1966; 
and, under that act, she will have the 
special responsibility with respect to 
programs for the elderly poor. 

Miss Blatt is eminently qualified to 
fill this position. She was the first 
woman elected to statewide office in the 
history of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, having been elected secretary 
of internal affairs in 1954, reelected in 
1958, and again in 1962. 

In 1964, she was the first woman in 
the history of Pennsylvania to be nomi- 
nated by a major party for the office 
of U.S. Senator. In that election, which 
was very close, and very hard fought, 
she was defeated by a relatively small 
margin by my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Scorr. 

In addition to having held elective of- 
fice with distinction, in the Common- 
wealth, Miss Blatt has had a career 
which, in my judgment, eminently quali- 
fies her for the position for which she 
has been nominated. Majoring in politi- 
cal science, she earned her B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at the University of Pittsburgh. 
She was admitted to the bar in 1938. 
She is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
holds honorary LL.D. degrees from St. 
Francis College, Villanova University, St. 
Joseph’s College, and Barry College. 

President Johnson appointed her in 
1965 to the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administra- 
tion of Justice. She also serves by his 
appointment as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Consumer Advisory Council. By 
appointment of President Kennedy, she 
has served on the National Advisory 
Committee on the U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee on Women in the Services. 

I ask unanimous consent that a more 
detailed biography of Miss Blatt may 
be printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bi- 
ography was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Majoring in political science, Miss Blatt 
earned B.A. and M.A. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. From 1934 to 1938 
she taught Political Science at the Uni- 
versity while at the same time working for 
her LL.B. at the University of Pittsburgh 
Law School. As a college student, she 
helped organize the Pennsylvania Intercol- 
leglate Conference on Government and still 
serves as the volunteer Executive Director of 
this educational experiment in practical 
politics and government in action. She was 
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admitted to the Bar in 1938. A member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, she holds honorary LL.D. 
degrees from St. Francis College, Villanova 
University, St. Joseph's College and Barry 
College. President Johnson appointed her 
in 1965 to the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice, and she also serves by his appoint- 
ment as a member of the President’s Con- 
sumer Advisory Council. By appointment 
of President Kennedy, she has served on the 
National Advisory Committee on the United 
States Bureau of Standards and the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Women in the 
Services. 

Miss Blatt was named 1963 “Woman of the 
Year in Government” by Who’s Who Among 
American Women and was among those 
named “Most Admired Woman of 1964” in 
the annual Gallup Poll, Other awards in- 
clude the Distinguished Citizenship Award 
of the Pennsylvania American Legion Auxil- 
lary; the “Woman of the Year in Govern- 
ment Award’ of the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph; the “Cheyney Honors Award for Dis- 
tinguished Public Service” of Cheyney State 
College Alumni Association; and the Cath- 
olic Alumni Club of Pennsylvania’s “Award 
for Outstanding Citizenship.” In 1956 she 
was named a “Distinguished Daughter of 
Pennsylvania,” and in 1964 she received the 
League of Women Voters National Citizen- 
ship Award, In 1965 she was awarded the 
Mother Gerard Phelan Gold Medal from 
Marymount College for leadership and emi- 
nence in public affairs, and the Career Serv- 
ice Award from the Pennsylvania Civil 
Service League. A special award was pre- 
sented to her in 1959 for her contribution to 
the centennial celebration of the discovery 
of oil in Pennsylvania. 

A practicing attorney, Miss Blatt served 
as Secretary and Chief Examiner of the Pitts- 
burgh Civil Service Commission (1938-1942). 
She was Assistant City Solicitor of Pitts- 
burgh from 1942 until 1945 when she became 
Executive Director of the State Treasury 
Department and Deputy State Treasurer. 
Since 1948 she has served as Secretary of the 
Democratic State Committee. In 1960 she 
was Vice President of Pennsylvania’s Presi- 
dential Electors. A delegate-at-large to the 
1956, 1960 and 1964 Democratic National 
Conventions, she served as vice chairman of 
the delegation in 1956. Miss Blatt is the 
first and only woman to have been elected 
as State President of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Blatt is a member of the State Board 
of Pardons and the Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation. She is chairman of the 
State Board of Property and was formerly 
Pennsylvania delegate to the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission where, in 1959, she was 
National Vice Chairman. 

Miss Blatt is active in the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, the League 
of Women Voters, the United Fund, the 
American, Pennsylvania and Allegheny Coun- 
ty Bar Associations, the National Council of 
Catholic Women and the Catholic War Vet- 
erans Auxiliary. In 1964 she was elected the 
Pennsylvania Delegate to the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Lawyers. She is a member 
of the Boards of the Pennsylvania and Tri- 
County United Funds, the President’s Coun- 
cil of Mount Mercy College in Pittsburgh, 
the Board of Managers of the Holy Spirit 
Hospital in Harrisburg, and the Board of 
Trustees of La Roche College in Allison Park. 


Mr. CLARK. I urge the Senate to 
confirm the nomination of a highly qual- 
ified individual, who I am confident will 
make a splendid contribution in the war 
against poverty. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the President’s nomi- 
nation of Miss Genevieve Blatt as Assist- 
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ant Director for the Elderly in the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. Miss 
Blatt is an outstanding woman with a 
fine background in government. 

She received national recognition in 
1963 when she was named “Woman of 
the Year in Government” by Who's 
Who Among American Women.” 

Miss Blatt, who is an attorney and 
an able administrator, would bring to 
this important office years of experience 
in local and State government, in addi- 
tion to those leadership qualities by 
which she has meritoriously served gov- 
ernmental, political, and civic interests. 
Miss Blatt served Pennsylvania well for 
12 years as secretary of internal affairs. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
— are considered and confirmed en 

loc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOMINATION OF FRED L. McINTYRE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure and privilege to endorse whole- 
heartedly the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Fred L. McIntyre to be an as- 
sociate judge of the District of Colum- 
bia Court of General Sessions. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
McIntyre for many years, and have long 
admired his excellent work as counsel for 
the District of Columbia Committee. 
Before joining the committee staff, he 
served as assistant U.S. attorney in the 
District of Columbia, and served for 
2 years as appellate counsel before the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

His military record is outstanding; and 
his knowledge of the law has won the 
admiration of attorneys in the District 
and his home State of Nevada. 

It is an honor, Mr. President, to sup- 
port the confirmation of Mr. McIntyre’s 
nomination. 
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PARTIAL REVISION OF RADIO REG- 
ULATIONS AND ADDITIONAL PRO- 
TOCOL—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 
TION OF SECRECY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the injunction of secrecy be removed 
from Executive H, 90th Congress, first 
session, the partial revision of the Radio 
Regulations—Geneva, 1959—and addi- 
tional protocol, done at Geneva, April 29, 
1966, transmitted to the Senate today by 
the President, and that the revision and 
additional protocol, together with the 
President's message, be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
that the President’s message be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The message from the President was 
ordered to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith the text of a 
Partial Revision of the Radio Regula- 
tions (Geneva, 1959), with an Additional 
Protocol, dated at Geneva April 29, 1966. 

The English text of the partial revi- 
sion, with additional protocol, as certi- 
fied by the Secretary-General of the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union 
and transmitted herewith, is contained 
in a volume designated Final Acts. The 
volume also includes texts of resolutions 
and recommendations in respect of which 
no action with a view to ratification on 
the part of the United States is neces- 
sary. 

The radio regulations (Geneva, 1959), 
to which the United States is a party, 
are amended by the partial revision to 
put into effect a revised high frequency 
allotment plan for the aeronautical mo- 
bile (R) service. The aeronautical mo- 
bile (R) service, from the standpoint of 
frequency allocation, is that which re- 
lates to communications between aircraft 
and aeronautical stations primarily con- 
cerned with the safety and regularity of 
flight along national or international 
civil air routes. 

For the purpose of effecting the allot- 
ment plan, the partial revision amends 
articles 7, 9, and 20 and appendices 1 
and 26 of the radio regulations (Geneva, 
1959) and adds a new appendix 27. 

The additional protocol contains 
statements and declarations made by 
delegations of certain signatories at the 
time of the signing of the partial revi- 
sion. A statement by the U.S. delega- 
tion regarding U.S, territories is included 
in that additional protocol to indicate 
that signature of the final acts in the 
name of the United States of America 
constitutes, in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes, signature also on 
behalf of all territories of the United 
States of America. This statement is in- 
tended to take the place of a separate 
signature for the “Territories of the 
United States of America” which consti- 
tute a separate voting member of the 
International Telecommunication Union 
and which, as such, were represented at 
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the conference at which the partial re- 
vision was adopted. 

Pursuant to its provisions, the partial 
revision will come into force on and from 
July 1, 1967, except for the allotment 
plan contained in the new Appendix 27, 
— will come into force on April 10, 
1970. 

It is desirable that the necessary ac- 
tion be taken to enable the United States 
to become a party to the partial revision 
when it comes into force on July 1, 1967. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WErre House, March 23, 1967. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, March 23, 
1967, the Vice President signed the en- 
rolled bill (H.R. 7123) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORTS ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON DUTY 
WITH HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY AND ARMY GENERAL STAFF 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, reports 

on the number of officers on duty with 

Headquarters, Department of the Army and 

the Army General Staff, on December 31, 

1966 (with accompanying reports) to the 

Committee on Armed Services. 


Report ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSI- 
NESS FIRMS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on De- 

t of Defense procurement from small 
and other business firms, for the 7-month 
period ended January 31, 1967 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 

PUBLICATION OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, a publi- 
cation entitled “Statistics of Electric Utili- 
ties in the United States, 1965, Privately 
Owned” (with an accompanying document) ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA 

A letter from the president, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to en- 
able the District of Columbia to participate 
in the health and medical assistance bene- 
fits made available by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORT oF DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE OF THE U.S. Courts 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 

Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, his report, 
for the fiscal year 1966 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
Report OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that Department, for the 
fiscal year 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
te 3 


mpore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 

the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 18 


“To the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States, the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled: 

“We, Your Memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

“Whereas, The Pacific Coast states under 
the guidance of the Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission have enacted laws for the pro- 
tection and development of commercial fish- 
eries in these states; and 

“Whereas, These laws specifically direct. 
that the states’ fisheries regulatory agencies 
have the duty to protect and propagate fish- 
eries resources, and regulate the taking, pos- 
sessing and disposing of food fish; and 

“Whereas, Under these laws the states’ 
fisheries regulatory agencies have estab- 
lished rules pertaining to fishing gear and 
the and landing of any food fish 
or shellfish, whether taken in or outside of 
the territorial waters of the state; and by 
these laws and rules established thereunder, 
the states’ fisheries regulatory agencies have 
in the past and are now regulating certain 
species of fish regardless of whether or not 
they are caught in or outside the territorial 
waters; and 

“Whereas, The Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission has realized the need for con- 
servation and has adopted recommendations 
for the states and the states have subse- 
quently adopted these recommendations in 
order to provide a maximum sustainable yield 
on the species of food fish or shellfish found 
on this coast; and 

“Whereas, Our historic American fishing 
rights have been established on these fish- 
eries; and 

“Whereas, There are foreign fleets fishing 
our historic and regulated stocks of fish on 
the West Coast and these foreign fishing 
vessels are in no way regulated, thereby 
allowing them to fish on our protected re- 
sources without meeting our established 
laws, rules and regulations as to the type of 
gear used, the permissible fish size for tak- 
ing, and other like conservation measures; 
and 

“Whereas, Thirty-three nations have rati- 
fied the ‘Continental Shelf’ concept of pro- 
tecting their respective native fisheries. 

“Now, Therefore, Your Memorialists re- 
spectfully petition the Congress of the United 
States to extend the present 12-mile limit 
of fisheries control and thus adopt the Con- 
tinental Shelf’ concept, in order to conserve 
and perpetuate the great fisheries resources 
off the American West Coast; and 

“Be it further resolved, That the Secre- 
tary of State shall transmit copies of this 
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Memorial to the Honorable Lyndon B. John- 
son, President of the United States, and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States and to the President 
of the United States Senate, and to each of 
the persons who represent the State of 
Washington in the Congress of the United 
States. 
“Passed the Senate March 6, 1967. 
“JoHN A. CHERBERG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Passed the House March 7, 1967. 
“Don Emory, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“S.J. Res. 6 
“Joint resolution of the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and President of the Senate of the 
United States Congress, to all Members of 
the Montana congressional delegation, and 
to the legislatures of all other States re- 
questing that Congress and the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government estab- 
lish a plan which returns a percentage of 
the Federal income tax to the States and 
inviting the legislatures of the other forty- 
nine States to join with Montana in this 
request 

“Whereas, the states are now experiencing 
great difficulties in raising adequate funds for 
vitally needed state services; and 

“Whereas, unless some additional source 
of revenue is found, the states will find it 
almost impossible to meet the legitimate de- 
mands for money for the education of our 
nation’s youth, provide proper care for in- 
mates in the several states’ custodial in- 
stitutions, maintain desired standards of 
public health, furnish assistance to deserving 
aged citizens, and meet the other pressing 
needs for state services; 

“Whereas, the state of Montana is anxious 
to assume its responsibilities to provide serv- 
ices for its citizens but has found that the 
federal government has preempted, in large 
measure, the income tax as a major source 
of revenue; and 

“Whereas, the revenue raising power of the 
federal government is incomparably greater 
than that possessed by any state; and 

“Whereas, the very nature of federalism 
implies a working relationship between the 
different levels of government and among 
the several states to solve common problems. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Montana: 

“That Congress and the executive branch 
of the federal government be exhorted to de- 
vise and enact legislation under which a 
portion of the vast revenues derived from 
the federal income tax shall be returned 
without restriction to the states to augment 
their revenues for essential services. 

“Be it further resolved, that such legisla- 
tion provide that allocations of such re- 
turned funds among the states be based not 
only on the population of each state and the 
total federal income tax paid by its citizens, 
but also the tax effort which the state makes 
to provide for its own programs, as indicated 
by the proportion of its per capita income 
paid in state and local taxes. 

“Be it furthe resolved, that the legislatures 
of the several other states are urged to join 
with Montana in insisting that the federal 
government share with the states the fed- 
eral income tax revenues paid by their 
citizens. 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State is instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States; to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President of the Senate 
of the United States Congress; to all the 
members of the Montana Congressional dele- 
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gation; and to the legislatures of the other 
forty-nine states. 
“I hereby that the within Reso- 
lution originated in the Senate. 
“JAMES J. PASMA, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“TED JAMES, 
“President of the Senate. 
“James R. FELT, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 5 


“Joint Resolution relative to imports of milk 
products 


“Whereas, Pending legislation before the 
90th Congress would limit imports of butter- 
fat or nonfat milk solids in excess of the 
respective average annual quantities which 
were admitted for consumption during the 
five calendar years 1961 through 1965; and 

“Whereas, Competition from foreign coun- 
tries, whose standards of quality and health 
are often far below those in the United 
States, can be disastrous to domestic milk 
producers unless properly controlled, and 

“Whereas, The dairy industry of this coun- 
try constitutes a paramount industry, which 
not only provides substantial and required 
revenues for the country as a whole, and a 
means of livelihood for many of its popula- 
tion, but also furnishes essential foods that 
are vital to the public health and welfare; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
California State Legislature respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation limiting imports 
of butterfat or nonfat milk solids; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 8 


“Assembly joint resolution memorializing 

the Congress of the United States to allow 

a credit against the federal tax for slot 

machine taxes imposed by the states 

“Whereas, The State of Nevada, like all 
areas of rapidly expanding population, is 
faced with a continuing crisis in the field of 
education as it strives with limited resources 
to meet ever-growing needs; and 

“Whereas, The Federal Government has 
rec the crucial importance of educa- 
tion in developing a citizenry informed and 
prepared to meet the challenge of our com- 
plex society; and 

“Whereas, Federal law now imposes a tax 
of $250 per year on each slot machine, and 
certain controls upon the use of such 
machines; and 

“Whereas, Various proposals have been 
made in the Congress fog the return of cer- 
tain federally collected revenues to the 
states; and 

“Whereas, The process of collection and 
return is cumbersome, costly and time-con- 
suming; and 

“Whereas, The State of Nevada stands 
ready to collect such a tax directly and to 
take all necessary measures to insure its pay- 
ment for each machine; and 

“Whereas, Legislation is now pending in 
this state to impose such a tax to the ex- 
tent that the corresponding federal tax is 
diminished, and to devote its proceeds to the 
support of the public schools; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
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the State of Nevada, jointly, That this legis- 
lature on behalf of the people of the State 
of Nevada respectfully memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation providing a credit of 80 percent against 
the tax imposed by 26 U.S.C. § 4461 upon slot 
machines for the amount of any tax paid 
upon such machines to a state; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this leigslature urgently 
requests each member of the Nevada con- 
gressional delegation to work for the enact- 
ment of such legislation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the legislative counsel to the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
each member of the Nevada congressional 
delegation.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Colorado; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“House JoInT MEMORIAL 1005 


“Joint Memorial Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to Enact Legislation 
Returning to the Various States a Portion 
a the Federal Taxes Collected from the 

tates 


“Whereas, The several states are severely 
limited in the amount of taxes that they can 
reasonably and realistically collect from their 
citizens; and 

“Whereas, The federal government has in 
a large measure pre-empted the revenue 
sources of the several states; and 

“Whereas, The federal government has 
more than two hundred different state-aid 
programs under which is expended more than 
fourteen billion dollars of federal revenue 
within the several states; and 

“Whereas, The state-aid programs, in all 
likelihood, will continue to expand, and the 
number thereof will increase, thus adding 
to existing confusion and difficulty in the 
application of such programs; and 

“Whereas, State and local governmental 
services need additional financing, and the 
sensible implementation of such services re- 
quires that they not be fettered by federal 
restrictions, standards, or guidelines that are 
often unrealistic, unsuitable, and difficult to 
apply at the state and local level; now, there- 

ore, 

“Be It Resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Forty-sizth General Assem- 
bly of the State of Colorado, the Senate con- 
curring herein: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
be requested to enact legislation returning to 
a state a portion of the federal taxes col- 
lected within that state, such monies to be 
used by the state without any restriction 
being placed thereon by the federal govern- 
ment. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That copies of 
this Memorial be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and each member of Congress from 
the State of Colorado. 

“Jonn D. VANDERHOOF, 
“Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 
“Henry C. KIMBROUGH, 
“Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. 
“Mark R. HOGAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“COMFORT W. SHAW, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 1 
“Joint resolution relative to renaming the 
Tehama-Colusa Canal 

“Whereas, Will S. Green came and settled 
the town of Colusa with his uncle, Charles 
Semple, in 1850, and was a Member of the 
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Assembly of California in 1869 when he 
drafted ‘Green’s Land Law,’ and was later 
appointed Treasurer of the State of Cali- 
fornia by Governor Budd; and 

“Whereas, Will S. Green became known as 
‘the Father of Irrigation in the Sacramento 
Valley’ because of his lifelong, tireless ef- 
forts to promote irrigation projects on the 
west side of the Sacramento Valley; and 

“Whereas, Will S. Green even expended his 
own money on surveys and feasibility studies 
of proposed irrigation routes on the west side 
of the Sacramento Valley; and 

“Whereas, In 1863, Will S. Green proposed 
a series of levees and canals for reclamation 
and irrigation projects involving the Sacra- 
mento and Feather Rivers, Butte and Putah 
Creeks and extending as far south as Suisun; 
and 

“Whereas, In the early 1880's, Will S. 
Green proposed an irrigation system with an 
intake near Red Bluff which can be de- 
scribed as the precursor of today’s Tehama- 
Colusa Canal project; and 

“Whereas, In view of his contribution to 
irrigation in the Sacramento Valley, the 
Legislature of the State of California believes 
it is fitting and proper that the Tehama- 
Colusa Canal be renamed for Will S. Green; 
and 

“Whereas, The Legislature of the State of 
California recognizes that confusion may re- 
sult in attempts to obtain appropriations for 
the present canal project and extension of 
said canal from the proposed renaming, if 
said change is not made without due consid- 
eration to this problem; now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Assemtly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully urges, at an appropriate time, the re- 
naming of the Tehama-Colusa Canal as the 
Will S. Green Canal; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to consider 
and enact legislation necessary to the 
creation and establishment of certain sub- 
impoundments adjacent to the Missouri 
River Basin reservoirs located in the State 
of South Dakota 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein: 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States enacted legislation in 1944 authoriz- 
ing vast developments in aid of navigation, 
flood control, power, irrigation, and recrea- 
tion in the Missouri River Basin and, spe- 
cifically, within the State of South Dakota, 
and has by subsequent appropriations pro- 
vided funds for the implementation of the 
plans presented in Senate Document 191 and 
House Document 475, 78th Congress; and 

“Whereas, in the development of such 
plans several dams were constructed and 
reservoirs created in the State of South 
Dakota which are commonly known as the 
Fort Randall, Big Bend, Oahe and Gavins 
Point projects which, in the course of time, 
have inundated approximately thirty-five 
timbered islands, and eighty-two timbered 
bottoms along and adjacent to the Missouri 
River in this State; and 

“Whereas, such inundation has, with minor 
exceptions, destroyed the forests, trees, brush 
and herbage on such islands and bottoms, all 
of which constituted a significant asset to 
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the State as natural cover for wintering cat- 
tle, harboring game and serving as scenic 
and picturesque shore-lines; and 

“Whereas, the said reservoirs, by reason of 
the varying amounts of natural annual 
waterfall and climatic conditions in the 
Missouri River Basin, and further consider- 
ing their most efficient utilization for pur- 
poses of navigation, flood control, power and 
irrigation, must of necessity have fluctuat- 
ing water levels; and 

“Whereas, said fluctuations naturally and 
effectively prevent the reestablishment of 
timbered shore-lines and the restoration of 
a natural cover; and 

“Whereas, in the development of said res- 
ervoirs, in only a few instances were the trees 
on these islands and bottoms removed with 
the result that, in the upper reaches of the 
river proper and on timbered inlets to the 
river, as well as along the former shoreline, 
where said trees were not completely inun- 
dated, the whitened and dead timber is an 
offense to man and nature; and 

“Whereas, as a further result of said fluc- 
tuations, mud-flats, bogs and swamps when- 
ever the waters have receded have been cre- 
ated which are a danger to man and animals, 
wild and domestic, as well as a nuisance and 
oftentimes a complete bar to the use of the 
shore-line for recreational and all purposes; 
and 

“Whereas, said shore-line condition is by 
its very nature permanent and a continuing 
detriment to its development and use by 
the citizens of the State of South Dakota 
and of the United States; and 

“Whereas, if the high water levels which 
from time to time occur on said reservoirs 
were retained on the numerous tributaries 
and inlets along said shore-line by sub- 
impoundments, permanent water levels of 
substantial value would result in the natural 
restoration of trees, brush and herbage at 
many strategic points adjacent to said shore- 
line and adjacent to established and planned 
perimeter roads to make them scenically 
beautiful and useful for recreational and 
other purposes all of which would contribute 
to the economy of the State and to the well- 
being of its citizens and the citizens of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas, such impoundments, while only 
eliminating the mudflats on the tributaries 
and inlets and while only restoring but a 
small part of the natural beauty and cover 
of the shore-line, lost by the creation of 
said reservoirs, would cause an amount of 
restoration which would ameliorate the un- 
natural and offensive conditions now existent 
along said shore-line to some degree; and 

“Whereas, the erection of dams with suit- 
able gates to secure the necessary waters for 
the creation of such subimpoundments, as 
in the case of tidewater dams, would in- 
herently be a long-term project dependent 
on water levels in the reservoirs; and 

“Whereas, the lands involved are all below 
the reservoir take line and are, like the water 
levels, solely in the control of the Federal 
Government; and 

“Whereas, this matter of subimpound- 
ments was brought to the attention of the 
South Dakota Congressional delegation by a 
resolution duly passed by the Inter-Agency 
Council of the Oahe and Big Bend Reservoirs; 
and 

“Whereas, pursuant to said resolution, the 
Public Works Committee of the United 
States Senate, by resolution dated Novem- 
ber 29, 1966, requested that the United States 
Corps of Engineers make a survey as to the 
advisability of inclusion of plans for such 
subimpoundments in the general authoriza- 
tion for the development of the Missouri 
Basin as contained in the 1944 legislation; 
and 

“Whereas, existing conditions of the 
shore-lines of said reservoirs are a matter 
of great public interest to the people of the 
State of South Dakota and of the United 
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States and such survey of immediate concern 
in order to determine the feasibility of such 
subimpoundments and the location of perim- 
eter roads. 

“Now therefore, be it resolved, that Con- 
gress and particularly all delegates of South 
Dakota to the United States Congress be 
memorialized by this body to take all steps, 
including the passage of legislation, neces- 
sary to the creation and establishment of 
subimpoundments as described in this Res- 
olution along the Missouri River Basin reser- 
voirs in the State of South Dakota; and 

“Be it further resolved, that the United 
States Corps of Engineers speedily implement 
the study of the feasibility of this project as 
directed by the Public Works Committee of 
the United States Senate on November 29, 
1966, and report to Congress at the earliest 
possible date; and 

“Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
Concurrent Resolution be transmitted to the 
Vice-President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the members of the Con- 
gressional delegation from South Dakota, the 
Secretary of the Army of the United States, 
the Chief of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, the U.S. District En- 
gineer at Omaha, Nebraska, and the Gover- 
nor of the State of South Dakota. 

“Adopted by the Senate February 1, 1967. 

“Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives, March 9, 1967. 

“JAMES D. JELBERT, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“Attest: 
“PAUL INMAN, 
“Chief Clerk. 
“LEM OVERPECK, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 


“NIELS P, JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO ESTABLISH A NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


“Resolved, That the General Court hereby 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to establish a national cemetery in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 

“House of Representatives, adopted March 
6, 1967. 

“WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
“Clerk. 
5 adopted in concurrence, March 13, 
1967. 
“Norman L. PmcEon, 
“Clerk. 

“Attest: 

“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 15 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which would pro- 
vide on-the-job or apprenticeship training 
benefits under the ‘cold war’ GI bill. 

“Whereas, our country’s honor required 
Americans to come forth and give their youth 
and lives in every armed conflict in which 
this country has been forced to engage; and 

“Whereas, Wisconsin is proud of its young 
men who have sacrificed their youth, health 
7000 COR Oa 

e; 
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“Whereas, the 89th Congress passed a ‘cold 
war’ GI bill providing benefits for those men 
who wished to pursue higher education, but 
omitting benefits for those men who want 
on-the-job or apprenticeship training; and 

“Whereas, previous GI bills have provided 
such training for 43,000 Wisconsin veterans 
who are now a part of the state’s skilled 
work force; and 

“Whereas, a continued exclusion of these 
men from the ‘cold war’ GI bill is an injus- 
tice to thousands of Wisconsin veterans and 
is also a serious disservice to the economic 
and social climate of the state and the 
nation; and 

“Whereas, this situation could have drastic 
effects on the nation’s well-being through 
future manpower shortages in critically 
skilled areas; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate, the assembly 
concurring, That the legislature of Wiscon- 
sin urge the Congress of the United States 
to provide on-the-job or apprenticeship 
training benefits under the ‘cold war’ GI 
bill; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of the 
United States Senate, and the chief clerk 
of the House of Representatives and to each 
member of the Wisconsin delegation in Con- 
gress.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“A JOINT MEMORIAL REQUESTING THE CON- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO 
Exempr TRUCKS DESIGNATED AS ‘FARM 
Trucks’ BY A STATE FROM THE FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY Use Tax IMPOSED BY THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE 
“Whereas, the imposition of the Highway 

use tax on trucks used in the operation of a 
farm, ranch or similar agricultural pursuit 
is a severe financial burden on farmers and 
stockmen and prevents their efficient opera- 
tion by increasing the cost of hay, feed, sup- 
plies and marketing; and 

“Whereas, the welfare and the prosperity 
of the farmers and stockmen are a vital fac- 
tor in the continued prosperity and welfare 
of the nation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mezico, That the Congress of the 
United States is requested to enact legisla- 
tion exempting from the highway use tax 
imposed under 26 U.S.C. 4481 those trucks 
designated by state law as ‘farm trucks’; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States Senate and the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to the 
New Mexico delegation to the Congress of the 
United States. 

“Signed and sealed at the Capitol, in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

“Bruce KING, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“E. Lee FRANCIS, 
“President of the Senate. 
“ERNESTINE D. EVANS, 
“Secretary of State.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 

“Concurrent resolution, memorializing Con- 
gress to release to the States the amounts 
of money presently withheld from Federal 
aid highway funds 
“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 

tives of the State of South Dakota, the Sen- 

ate concurring: 

“Whereas, the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the Department of Transportation in late 
November of 1966, advised all states of a cut 
in their authority to obligate Federal Aid 
Highway Funds for fiscal 1967 as well as a 
retroactive prohibition on obligating any 
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fund not yet obligated from previous appor- 
tionments as of June 30, 1966; and 

“Whereas, the State of South Dakota had 
appropriations, expenditures and cuts in re- 
leases as follows: 


“Appropriations between Oc- 
tober 8, 1965, to June 30, 


1967 $79, 995, 326. 00 


“Spent thus far 26, 933, 312. 00 
“Amount which should have 

been available to June 30, 

1 53, 062, 014. 00 
“Amount South Dakota is 

allowed to spend of the 

$53,062,014.00 is only 31, 340, 000. 00 
“For a total cut-back of... 21, 722, 000. 00 


and 

“Whereas, the State of South Dakota has 
geared its highway planning and steadily in- 
creasing construction in reliance on the 
promises, announced policies, budgets, stat- 
utes and urgings of the Federal Govern- 
ment resulting in the employment of a heavy 
proportion of construction engineers and 
consulting engineers; and 

“Whereas, the private construction indus- 
try has also increased its employment and 
investments to meet the anticipated highway 
department programs; and 

“Whereas, the Federal Aid cut will create 
employment difficulties in both State and 
Government and private industries as well as 
losses in capital investments; and 

“Whereas, the Federal Aid cut will severely 
curtail the State's efforts to achieve an ade- 
quate State Highway Transportation System 
and to fulfill its obligations to complete its 
portion of the Interstate Highway System: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of South Dakota 
do respectfully urge that the Congress of the 
United States do at the earliest possible time 
devise and approve legislation which will re- 
store all Federal Aid Highway Funds to the 
levels in effect and contemplated in Novem- 
ber, 1966, prior to the cut-back; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this Memorial 
be transmitted by the Secretary of State to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Senators and Representatives from the State 
of South Dakota, to the Vice President, to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Finance 
and Commerce of the Senate, to the Speaker 
and the Chairmen of the Ways and Means 
and Public Works Committees of the House 
of Representatives and to the Secretary of 
the Department of Transportation. 

“Adopted by the House of Representatives 
February 7, 1967. 

“Concurred in by the Senate February 15, 
1967. 

“JAMES D. JELBERT, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“Attest: 
“PAUL INMAN, 
“Chief Clerk. 
“Lem OVERPECK, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Attest: 


“NELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
A statement adopted by the Pittsburgh 
Presbytery, United Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., relating to the cut-back in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
A resolution adopted by the common 
council of the city of Detroit, favoring the 
ratification of the Genocide Convention, and 
the Three International Human Rights 


Treaties; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in behalf 
of my senior colleague, Senator PASTORE, 
and myself, I present for appropriate 
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reference a resolution of the General 
Assembly, State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, requesting Con- 
gress to enact legislation providing for 
free postage during certain holidays for 
the immediate family of military per- 
sonnel serving in war zones. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, as follows: 

H. 1075 
Resolution memorializing Congress to enact 
legislation providing for free postage dur- 
ing certain holidays to the immediate 
family of military personnel serving in war 
zones 

Resolved, That the members of the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby respectfully requested to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to provide 
for postage free service during the seasons 
of Thanksgiving, Easter, Christmas and 
Jewish holidays to the immediate family of 
military personne] serving in war zones; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is requested to transmit to 
the senators and representatives from 
Rhode Island in the congress of the United 
States duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion in the hope that each will use every 
endeavor to have favorable action taken by 
congress upon this special matter. 


RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a reso- 
lution of the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly urging construction by the Army 
Engineers of a breakwater in Bristol 
Harbor, in the town of Bristol, R.I. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, as follows: 


H. 1218 


Resolution memorializing the Members of 
the U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Rhode Island to 
make every effort to see that action is 
taken to build a breakwater in Bristol Har- 
bor in the town of Bristol, R.I. 


Whereas, Bristol, Rhode Island has suf- 
fered tremendous amounts of damage from 
past hurricanes, wave and tide action to its 
industry, business, railroad property, govern- 
ment property, and yachting facilities; and 

Whereas, A public hearing was held on this 
proposal on December 11, 1957, by the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers; and 

Whereas, Thereupon surveys and plans for 
this breakwater were made by the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in 1958; now therefore, be 
it 


Resolved, That the members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
from the state of Rhode Island are respect- 
fully requested to take proper action to have 
such breakwater constructed as soon as pos- 
sible in Bristol harbor in said town of Bristol, 
Rhode Island; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
and hereby is authorized to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to the 
Rhode Island delegation in Congress. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). The Chair, on 
behalf of the Vice President, under the 
provisions of Public Law 170 of the 74th 
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Congress, appoints the following Sena- 
tors to attend the Interparliamentary 
Union meeting, to be held at Majorca, 
Spain, on March 27-April 2, 1967: Sen- 
ators Lone of Missouri, and YARBOROUGH. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
FILE REPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the adjournment of the Senate today 
until noon on Friday, March 24, 1967, all 
committees of the Senate be permitted to 
file reports, together with any individual 
or minority views if desired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Finance, with an amendment: 

H.R. 6950. An act to restore the invest- 
ment credit and the allowance of acceler- 
ated depreciation in the case of certain real 
property (Rept. No. 79). 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that minority views may 
be filed with H.R. 6950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 623. A bill to give the consent of Con- 
gress to the construction of certain interna- 
tional bridges (Rept. No. 80). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1368. A bill for the relief of Dr. Oscar 
Ricardo Mercado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 1369. A bill to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 to provide that certain pro- 
visions of insurance contracts covering loss 
of life or personal injury of passengers be- 

transported in air transportation shall 
be null and void, to require additional pre- 
cautionary measures aboard certain aircraft 
in the interest of the safety of the traveling 
public, and to make it a felony to carry or 
attempt to carry firearms or explosives on 
board commercial aircraft; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chuetts, Mr. Moss, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. Javrrs, and Mr. COOPER) : 

S. 1370. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Redwood National Park in the 
State of California, to provide economic as- 
sistance to local governmental bodies af- 
fected thereby, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Kuchl. when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 1371. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
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income tax to individuals for certain ex- 
penses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der & separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of Idaho: 

S. 1372. A bill to increase the monthly 
disability and death compensation payable 
to certain persons under the War Hazards 
Compensation Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jorpan of Idaho 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1373. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to extend the book rate to books 
issued to supplement other books; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
METCALF) : 


ys 

S. 1374. A bill to revise the provisions of 
Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, provid- 
ing assistance for current school expenditures 
in case of certain disasters; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MansrreLp when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia, and Mr. 
BURDICK) : 

S. 1375. A bill relating to the renewal of 
star route contracts affected by the pro- 
visions of the Service Contract Act of 1965; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1376. A bill to extend rural mail delivery 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

8.1377. A bill to clarify the authority of 
the Commissioner of Patents to compile, pub- 
lish, and disseminate certain information re- 
lating to patents; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NELSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
NELSON, and Mr. PERCY) : 

S. 1378. A bill to designate the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore as the “Paul H. 
Douglas National Lakeshore”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1379. A bill to prescribe administrative 
procedures for the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Typrincs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 1380. A bill to provide for the free entry 
of one Perkin-Elmer Automatic Digital Po- 
larimeter with accessories for the use of 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; 
and 

S. 1381. A bill to provide for the free entry 
of one gas-liquid chromatograph mass spec- 
trometer with accessories for the use of the 
Massachusetts Division of the American Can- 
cer Society; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts when he introduced the above 
bills, which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 1382. A bill for the relief of Alvin P. 
Hanes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1883. A bill to amend subchapter III of 
chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monroney when 
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he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1384. A bill to establish the Office of 
Legislative Attorney General; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho) : 

S. 1385. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act entitled “An Act to provide for the dis- 
posal of materials on the public lands of 
the United States” approved July 31, 1947, 
relating to the disposition by the Secretary 
of the Interior of moneys obtained from the 
sale of materials from public lands; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CourcH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S.J. Res. 58. Joint resolution to provide for 
the reappointment of Jerome C. Hunsaker as 
Citizen Regent of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT A REPORT 
ENTITLED “STUDY MISSION TO 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST ASIA” 


Mr. McGEE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 99); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 99 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a report entitled “Study Mis- 
sion to Central and Southeast Asia,” sub- 
mitted by Senator Gare W. McGee to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and that five 
thousand additional copies be printed for 
the use of that committee. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958 TO PROVIDE 
FOR GREATER SAFETY OF THE 
TRAVELING PUBLIC ON COMMER- 
CIAL AIRLINES 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which provides for greater safety for 
the traveling public on commercial air- 
lines. This measure would ban the sale 
of specific trip insurance either over the 
counter or through a vending machine 
at airports, would require greater pre- 
cautionary measures to be taken aboard 
the aircraft, to insure cockpit safety, and 
would make it a felony to carry or at- 
tempt to carry firearms or explosives on 
board commercial aircraft. 

Airline sabotage is a safety problem 
today in the aviation industry. Since 
the first known incident occurred in 1933 
there have been 18 known or suspected 
incidents worldwide. At least six fatal 
accidents of this type—killing 210 per- 
sons—have occurred in the United States 
since 1955. These deaths are not caused 
by airline crashes. Rather they are the 
product of needless killings by demented 
persons. 

Mr. President, perhaps there can be 
no scheme devised which will guarantee 
the elimination of sabotage as a hazard 
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of air travel. But this does not mean 
that constructive steps cannot be taken 
to substantially reduce this hazard. 

In recent years several studies have 
been made on airline sabotage in an at- 
tempt to find the exact causative factors. 
The Air Line Pilots Association’s Com- 
mittee on Air Line Sabotage, a group 
understandably interested in this matter, 
after studying the problem for several 
years reported that one clear and indis- 
putable conclusion stood out from their 
studies; that financial gain has figured 
consistently and prominently in aircraft 
sabotage, insurance has been by far the 
most prevalent, if not the only common 
denominator, and the predominant in- 
surance vehicle used has been airport 
vending machines. 

In the fatal accidents in which sabo- 
tage was probably involved, insurance 
has been closely linked as a possible and 
suspected factor in at least five. One 
example occurred in 1955 when a man 
put his mother and her luggage, includ- 
ing a time bomb, aboard a United Air 
Lines flight in Denver after purchasing 
insurance on her life through a vending 
machine in the airport. Another more 
recent case came in 1964 when a heavily 
indebted person took out over $100,000 in 
trip insurance at the airport, boarded a 
Pacific Air Lines plane and proceeded to 
shoot the pilots in flight, causing the 
plane to crash. 

Mr. President, the argument will be 
put forth that the elimination of insur- 
ance sales for a specific trip vill not elim- 
inate airline sabotage. Of course, this 
is true. As I pointed out earlier, no 
sure method will ever be devised to elim- 
inate sabotage. But when the loss of 
so many innocent lives can be connected 
so Closely to the sale of a particular type 
of insurance which offers definite in- 
ducements for irrational human behay- 
ior, I think it is only responsible to re- 
move this inducement. The simple fact 
is that this over-the-counter or vended 
trip insurance is no longer necessary, if, 
indeed, it ever was. Ordinary travel and 
life insurance policies are readily avail- 
able to the public at reasonable cost. 
The facts clearly show that air travel 
is no longer a high risk experience. Air- 
line pilots can purchase life insurance at 
ordinary rates today. Clearly the abol- 
ishment of airport vended trip insurance 
will not deprive the public of insurance 
which it can purchase through responsi- 
ble avenues. 

Mr. President, the other provisions of 
this bill are equally as important in re- 
gard to the safety of the traveling public 
and the airline operating crews. The 
provisions are specific and need not be 
reiterated here. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S.1369) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 to provide that 
certain provisions of insurance contracts 
covering loss of life or personal injury 
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measures aboard certain aircraft in the 
interest of the safety of the traveling 
public, and to make it a felony to carry 
or attempt to carry firearms or ex- 
plosives on board commercial aircraft, 
introduced by Mr. Pearson, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 1369 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 


TITLE I 


That Title XI of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


“Sec. 1112. Any provision of a contract 
of insurance entered into after the date 
of enactment of this section, covering loss 
of life or personal injury suffered by any 
individual being transported in air trans- 
portation as a passenger for compensation 
or hire by an air carrier or foreign air carrier, 
which purports to limit the coverage to a 
specified trip (one way or round trip) in 
air transportation, whether by specifying the 
terminal points of such trip, by specifying 
a limitation of time coinciding substantially 
with the duration of such trip, or otherwise, 
shall be null, void, and unenforcible under 
the laws of the United States and the laws 
of each State and possession of the United 
States and of the District of Columbia.” 


TITLE II 


That section 601(a) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1421 (a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (5); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (6) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(7) Reasonable rules and regulations, with 
respect to each civil aircraft operated within 
the United States in interstate, oversea, or 
foreign air transportation carrying passen- 
gers for compensation or hire, requiring 
that— 

“(A) each member of the flight crew on 
duty on the flight deck may carry a fire- 
arm either on or easily accessible to his per- 
son, which firearm shall not be taken from 
the flight deck while. the aircraft is in opera- 
tion, except upon authorization from the 
pilot. 

“(B) the door separating the flight deck 
from the passenger compartment shall be so 
constructed as to be bulletproof to a .45 
caliber bullet at a distance of six feet and 
shall be locked at all times that the air- 
craft is in operation, except when otherwise 
ordered by the pilot. 

“(C) the lock on the door separating the 
flight deck from the passenger compartment 
shall be so constructed that said door shail 
be capable of being locked and unlocked 
only from the flight deck. 

“(D) the interior of the aircraft shall be 
so constructed as to permit continuous ob- 
servation of the passenger compartment from 
the flight deck and voice communication be- 
tween each. 

“(E) all carriers in civilian air transporta- 
tion shall be equipped with a warning sys- 
tem within the flight deck which shall warn 
of any attempt from the passenger side to 
open such door when it is locked. 

“(F) no person other than a member of 
the flight crew shall be on the 
flight deck while any engine of the aircraft 
is in operation, except such other persons as 
may be so authorized under regulations 
signed by the Administrator pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act.” 
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TITLE III 


That section 902(1) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1472(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out said section and insert- 
ey Pa thereof the following ‘new sec- 

on (1): 

“(1) Except for agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation or the United States 
Secret Service, who are authorized or re- 
quired to carry arms, and such other per- 
sons as may be so authorized under regula- 
tions issued by the Administrator pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act, whoever shall 
carry, attempt to carry, or cause to be car- 
ried, on his person or otherwise, on board 
an aircraft being operated by an air car- 
Tier in air transportation, a firearm or ex- 
plosive substance without first having de- 
clared same to the operating carrier or its 
authorized agent and receiving permission 
so to do, shall be fined not more than $10,- 
000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, 
or both. For the purpose of this subsection 
the word ‘firearm’ shall include but is not 
limited to any instrument capable of dis- 
charging tear gas. 

“(i) For conviction under this section it 
shall be unnecessary to prove an intent to 
harm either the aircraft, its crew, or pas- 

therein, and the offense prescribed 
by this section shall be established by proof 
of the act prohibited, regardless of intent. 

“(ii) For the purpose of assuring com- 
pliance with the provisions of this section, 
an air carrier or its authorized agent, at its 
option, is hereby empowered to search all 
baggage and the person of any passenger. 

„(t) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to authorize an air carrier to re- 
fuse to transport firearms that have been 
declared and are appropriately and safely 
secured for transport.” 


LAST CHANCE FOR A REDWOOD 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the distinguished junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
and myself, I send to the desk for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to authorize 
the establishment of the Redwood Na- 
tional Park in the State of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1370) to authorize the 
establishment of the Redwood National 
Park in the State of California, to pro- 
vide economic assistance to local gov- 
ernmental bodies affected thereby, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
KUCHEL (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Redwood National Park proposal, in my 
view, is the most vital conservation issue 
before the Congress today. The clock is 
running out on our Nation's opportunity 
to preserve a significant stand of prime- 
val redwoods as a national park. 

The redwood giants of California al- 
most daily defy human description. 
Man is humbled in their presence. They 
reach to the sky, like a living cathedral. 
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A few of them trace their birth to the 
time of Jesus Christ and before. Some 
of these monarchs of the forests, born in 
antiquity, can be seen today in the north 
coastal region of California. Standing 
in the midst of these giants which have 
withstood the ravages of 20 centuries of 
fire and flood is one of the greatest spir- 
itual experiences man can know. 

Of 2 million acres of primeval redwoods 
which existed when our westward migra- 
tion began, less than 300,000 acres re- 
main today. Of those, about one-sixth, 
or 50,000 acres, of old-growth redwoods 
are preserved in State parks. 

I believe that the best interests of the 
American people would be served if Con- 
gress were, now, to authorize a National 
Redwood Park in northern California, 
and to authorize the acquisition of a rep- 
resentative and suitable area of prime 
virgin redwoods, now outside park pro- 
tection, to accomplish such a high pur- 


pose. 

If that basic view is accepted, then the 
questions of size of the park, location of 
the park, and impact on the area chosen, 
remain. Recommendations of public 
and private groups, study, the taking of 
testimony, and the application of the 
rule of reason, ought to be able to resolve 
these secondary questions. Recommen- 
dations by the Federal Government, the 
government of the State of California, 
Members of Congress, conservation 
groups, county officials, and the lumber 
industry will all be spelled out before our 
Senate committee when we proceed with 
hearings next month. 

Last year, I introduced a Redwood Na- 
tional Park bill proposed by the Federal 
administration and endorsed by the 
Save-the-Redwoods League. Hearings 
were held on that bill, S. 2962, both in 
the field and in Washington, by the 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. No further action, I regret, was 
taken. 

The bill we introduce today is virtually 
identical to last year’s bill. It represents 
the position of the Federal administra- 
tion. Having heard several days of testi- 
mony last year in Washington and in 
Crescent City, Calif., I have several spe- 
cific reservations to its specific terms. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire private property with- 
in the park by exchange for “federally 
owned property under his jurisdiction in 
California.” This provision, unfortu- 
nately, is meaningless since the Secre- 
tary has little or no property under his 
jurisdiction in California which is of any 
value to a redwood timber operator in 
Del Norte County. Yet the theory of a 
fair exchange is a good one. The U.S. 
Forest Service, however, does administer 
the 14,500-acre Northern Redwood Pur- 
chase Unit in Del Norte County, less than 
8 miles from the location of the proposed 
Redwood National Park. I am informed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture that un- 
der sound forestry practices these lands 
have a sustained yield timber-producing 
capacity of approximately 20 million 
board feet per year—all species.” Every- 
one who has seen these lands agrees that 
they are of no value for park purposes. 

Two objections to a Redwood National 
Park are the large capital cost and the 
potentially destructive effect on a shaky 
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timber-based economy when a major 
source of employment is removed. The 
public interest would best be served, I 
think, by a provision in the bill to allow 
this Forest Service land, or the timber 
on it, to be used in acquiring the magnif- 
icent privately owned redwoods within 
the boundaries of the proposed Redwood 
National Park. In this way, the out-of- 
pocket Federal expenditure would be re- 
duced, and the adverse impact on the 
local economy would be minimized. 

The bill also requires that “any land 
or interest therein owned by the State of 
California within the boundaries of the 
park may be acquired only by donation.” 

The State of California and the Save- 
the-Redwoods League have worked for 50 
years and have spent millions of dollars 
in developing a park system which re- 
tains some of the finest examples of the 
coast redwoods for posterity. If it is in 
the national interest, as I believe it is, 
that privately owned primeval growth 
and two of these State parks be given 
national recognition—perhaps I should 
say international recognition—then this 
bill should have an amendment providing 
that the State of California will receive 
federally owned property in California 
as a quid pro quo, with all parties coming 
into general agreement on questions of 
value in such an exchange. 

I am convinced that it is completely in 
the public interest to preserve this 
unique national asset in a Redwood Na- 
tional Park. I am also convinced of the 
moral and equitable responsibility for the 
people of this country to assume an obli- 
gation to help protect the local Del Norte 
County economy from the adverse effect 
of eliminating jobs and removing sub- 
stantial acreage from its tax rolls when 
the park is created. The Park Service 
estimates that creation of the park will 
eliminate 235 timber industry jobs, but 
that within 5 years the park will cause 
a net gain of 185 jobs in the county. The 
bill we introduce contains a provision for 
payments in lieu of tax to local govern- 
ment and additional authority for the 
Secretary of the Interior to participate 
in economic adjustment programs. We 
need to go into this problem thoroughly 
at our hearing in the Senate committee. 

I deeply regret that the past several 
months have not brought about agree- 
ment on the Redwood National Park. I 
know that—over these months—men and 
women of good will have worked hard to 
bring all conservation groups into agree- 
ment. The Save-the-Redwoods League, 
through 50 years of hard work and pri- 
vate philanthropy has almost single- 
handedly created California’s magnifi- 
cent Redwood State Park system. It 
supports a park of the location and size 
as generally spelled out in our Dill. 
Other groups favor other plans. Last 
December, I invited representatives of 
concerned conservation groups to meet 
with me in San Francisco. All who par- 
ticipated in that meeting agreed that a 
divergence of view on park location and 
size would militate against congressional 
approval of a real redwood park, and 
might guarantee congressional inaction, 
while the axes and the saws gained time 
to decimate those remaining areas suit- 
able for a park. It will not take too 
many more months of additional con- 
gressional slumber and commercial cut- 
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ting of the centuries-old redwood giants, 
to spell final doom for the Redwood Na- 
tional Park. 

The redwood park problem is complex 
and controversial, to say the least. I 
hope that when it is considered this year, 
men of good will, representing the Fed- 
eral and State administrations, the com- 
mittees of Congress, conservationists and 
the redwood industry, will be able to set- 
tle upon a plan which will have the 
warm support of all whose first goal is 
the establishment by law of a National 
Redwood Park. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter from the 
distinguished Secretary of the Interior 
to the Vice President of the United States 
on March 11 transmitting the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE tee 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETAR 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill “To authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Redwood National Park in 
the State of California, to provide economic 
assistance to local governmental bodies af- 
fected thereby, and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the draft bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. A detailed explanatory discussion 
of the purposes and effect of the bill is con- 
tained in an enclosure to this letter. 

On February 23, 1966, the President pro- 
posed to the Congress the creation of a Red- 
wood National Park in northern California, 
The President again recommended the es- 
tablishment of such park in his January 30, 
1967, message to the Congress on Protecting 
Our Natural Heritage. 

Legislation to establish the park was sub- 
mitted by the Department to the 89th Con- 
gress on February 23, 1966, and introduced as 
S. 2962, H.R. 13009, H.R. 13011, and HR. 
13929. Hearings were held on S. 2962 by 
the Senate Committee On Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, but no further action was taken 
on the bill. 

The enclosed bill is basically a resubmis- 
sion of the legislation the Department sub- 
mitted to the 89th Congress to establish a 
Redwood National Park, the principal portion 
of which is in Del Norte County. A relative- 
ly small “Tall Trees Unit” would be author- 
ized in Humboldt County, California, and 
appropriated funds could be utilized for its 
purchase. The enclosed bill provides for a 
park which in our judgment meets the stand- 
ards of a splendid national park to preserve 
a significant portion of the magnificent coast 
redwoods, namely: (1) it includes a substan- 
tial stand of virgin old growth redwoods; 
(2) it includes adequate areas for public use 
development in second growth stands of red- 
wood; and (3) it provides for acquisition of 
adequate watersheds to insure the preserva- 
tion of the old growth stands. It remains 
the desire of the Administration to preserve 
a significant portion of the limited remain- 
ing stands of virgin old growth redwoods 
that meet these same standards. The en- 
closed bill recognizes this desirable objective. 

We recognize that many members of the 
Congress and many advocates of a Redwood 
National Park have urged that a much larger 
park be authorized in Humboldt County, in- 

corporating the Prairie Creek Redwoods State 
Park and the privately owned redwood lands 
in the Prairie Creek, Skunk Cabbage Creek, 
Lost Man Creek, Little Lost Man Creek, and 
portions of the Redwood Creek drainages. 
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The Congress may wish to consider the ex- 
pansion of the park boundaries to include the 
portions of these drainages that meet the 
three standards for the park set forth above. 
Because of the many pressing demands for 
available and prospective funds for Federal 
recreation land acquisition, we recommend 
that the acquisition of any such additional 
lands be accomplished through the coopera- 
tive efforts of the State of California and 
private philanthropy. 

Should the Congress wish to encourage 
private fund raising efforts to add one or 
more of the beautiful redwood drainages of 
Humboldt County to the Redwood National 
Park, the following subsection could be 
added to section 2: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
may, within three years from the date of 
enactment of this Act, acquire for addition 
to the park lands or interests therein within 
the area in the Prairle Creek, Skunk Cabbage 
Creek, Little Lost Man Creek, Lost Man 
Creek, and Redwood Creek drainages; the 
Prairie Creek Redwoods State Park; and 
coastal lands of Humboldt County, all as 
generally depicted on the drawing numbered 
NP-Red-7102B, dated February 1967, which 
shall be on file and available for public in- 
spection in the offices of the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior. Within 
such area the Secretary may acquire, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 3 of 
this Act, lands or interests therein only by 
donation, purchase with donated funds, 
transfer from Federal agencies, or exchange.” 

The coast redwood of California is unique. 
In early geologic time the redwood was 
widely spread across the North American 
continent and perhaps throughout the world, 
but today the coast redwood is found only 
in a narrow band along the northern coast 
of California. As a species, the redwoods are 
remnants of the age of dinosaurs. As ma- 
ture individual trees, some have been grow- 
ing a thousand years or more. 

The redwood is the earth’s tallest living 
tree, commonly growing more than 200 feet 
high, and occasionally more than 300 feet. 
The tree tapers gently from a heavily but- 
tresed base, free of branches for a full third 
of its height. Trunks are occasionally 15 to 
20 feet in diameter, and exceptional speci- 
mens are 20 to 25 feet. The bark is a 
cinnamon brown and deeply furrowed; the 
evergreen foliage on the short branches is 
light and feathery and a soft green. The 
inspirational qualities of virgin stands of 
these age-old giants in natural settings 
have stirred men since they were first dis- 
covered. ‘The redwood groves and forests 
constitute some of the most extraordinary 

in the world. These trees are 
national and international 


The enclosed bill will preserve some of the 
most impressive virgin redwood groves and 
forests in California for the inspiration and 
enjoyment of future generations. It pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Redwood 
National Park composed of 41,834 acres in 
Del Norte County, and approximately 1,600 
acres in Humboldt County as a separate unit. 

The portion of the proposed Redwood Na- 
tional Park in Del Norte County will consist 
of the Jedediah Smith and Del Norte Coast 
Redwoods State Parks (totaling about 14,000 
acres), about 5 miles of frontage on the 
Smith River north of the Jedediah Smith 
State Park, the balance of the Mill Creek 
watershed between the State parks, and a 
coastal strip southward from the Del Norte 
State Park to the mouth of the Klamath 
River. 

The inclusion of the above-mentioned 
lands outside of the two State parks will 
preserve an additional 9,190 acres of un- 
cut oldgrowth redwoods and will provide 
protection of the adjacent watershed. From 
our studies, it has become evident that the 
watersheds adjacent to the State parks are 
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important ecological units for the coast red- 
woods. Consideration of flood flows, water- 
shed orientation, storm movement, and soil 
relationships indicate that the species de- 
pends not only on its immediate environ- 
ment, but also on effective watershed man- 
agement, Within the watersheds adjacent 
to the State parks, timber cutting, erosion, 
mining, flooding, and water control projects 
are among the attritions and encroachments. 

The separate unit of the Redwood Na- 
tional Park on Redwood Creek in Humboldt 
County will contain the tallest trees in the 
world, including one giant that soars 367.4 
feet above the bottomland upon which it 
stands. In addition to these specimen red- 
wood trees, this unit of the park will con- 
tain sufficient surrounding lands for visitor 
use and will include necessary rights-of- 
way for an access road connecting with U.S. 
Highway 101. 

The establishment of the proposed Red- 
wood National Park will necessitate the ac- 
quisition by the Federal Government of some 
23,000 acres of privately owned lands in Del 
Norte County. Such acquisition will pose 
special problems to the local economy be- 
cause of the removal of a large acreage of 
land from the tax rolls, and the curtailment 
of timber cutting upon which the local econ- 
omy is based. 

We estimate that such acquisition will re- 
sult in an immediate loss of $252,000 in real 
estate taxes to Del Norte County, and an 
immediate loss of 235 jobs in the timber in- 
dustry. After 5 years, however, we expect 
the stimulating effect of expanding tourist 
businesses to eliminate the loss of county 
revenues and to result in a net gain of 355 
jobs in the area. By that time we estimate 
that there will be increased visitation of 
950,000 visitor-days per year over the present 
visitation to the two State parks within the 
proposed Redwood National Park boundary. 

The establishment of the proposed par 
will present adjustment problems for Del 
Norte County that have not previously been 
imposed upon other local governments when 
national park and similar areas have been 
established across the country. The reason 
for this is that the economy of Del Norte 
County is heavily dependent upon the lum- 
ber industry, and a principal lumber com- 
pany will be put out of business, thus dis- 
placing about 4 percent of the county's 
labor force. The county government and 
its local subdivisions will lose about 10 per- 
cent of their property tax revenue, or 3 per- 
cent of their total revenue. 

The enclosed bill provides, therefore, for 
annual economic adjustment payments for 
a 5-year period to Del Norte County and 
its local government bodies to offset the im- 
mediate impact of land acquisition for the 
park. The payments will be equal to three- 
fifths of one percent of the value of all 
property acquired by the United States in 
Del Norte County other than by donation 
or with donated funds. After the fifth 
year the bill provides for a joint review by 
the Secretary and State and local officials of 
the impact of the establishment of the park 
upon the local economy, for the submis- 
sion of such review and the Secretary's rec- 
ommendations to the President, and for the 
submission of the President’s recommenda- 
tions to the ess. No payment would 
be made after the fifth-year payment unless 
authorized by the Congress. 

This Department administers approxi- 
mately 31,000 acres of public land in the 
King Range area of California which is lo- 
cated between a large State park (Humboldt 
Redwoods State Park) and the Pacific Coast. 
Similarly, the 483-acre Muir Woods National 
Monument near San Francisco is contiguous 
to a large State park (Mount Tamalpais 
State Park). The bill authorizes the trans- 
fer of these areas to the State for public 
park and recreation purposes. Due to their 
proximity to large State parks, we believe 
it would be in the interest of efficient man- 
agement for these areas to be administered 
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by the State of California in connection with 
its park program. The annual cost to the 
Department for the administration of the 
Muir Woods National Monument is approxi- 
mately $83,700. 

We expect the State to donate to the 
Federal Government the two State parks 
within the proposed Redwood National Park. 
Should the Congress authorize the addition 
to the national park of the lands in Hum- 
boldt County suggested in this letter, we 
would also expect the State of California to 
donate to the Federal Government the 
Prairie Creek Redwoods State Park. These 
conveyances of Federal and State lands will 
not be made on an equal-value basis, but 
rather to facilitate the administration of 
the park and recreational lands involved. 
We understand that State legislation to au- 
thorize the conveyance of State land will 
be needed. Pending action by the State leg- 
islature, an interim agreement could be 
worked out for coordinated management of 
the State and national park lands. 

The estimated cost of acquiring private 
land and improvements within the Redwood 
National Park in Del Norte County is $56 
million, based on an April 1966 appraisal. 
This estimate is based upon the assumption 
that the two State parks within the national 
park boundary will be donated to the Federal 
Government. The estimated cost of acquir- 
ing the land in the Tall Trees Unit in Hum- 
boldt County is $4 million. The administra- 
tive cost to the United States of acquiring the 
land is included in these estimates. 

It is essential that the Secretary of the 
Interior be permitted to acquire the standing 
redwoods within park boundaries as rapidly 
as possible, especially if the present annual 
harvesting rate of about 32 million board 
feet continues. In order that he may do so, 
the bill permits the Secretary to negotiate 
purchases on a deferred payment plan under 
which the purchase price will be paid in 
periodic installments over a perlod of not 
more than 10 years, with interest on the un- 
paid balances at not more than 4 percent per 


year. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1968, advance ap- 
propriations may be made to the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund over an 8-year 
period. This will permit the rapid acquisi- 
tion of lands for this park. 

As another device to expedite land acquisi- 
tion, the bill authorizes the Secretary to 
enter into purchase contracts in advance of 
the actual appropriation of funds. Such 
provision was included in the Acts establish- 
ing the Point Reyes National Seashore in 
California (76 Stat. 538), the Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore in New York (78 Stat. 928), 
and the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 
in Indiana (80 Stat. 1309). 

We estimate the cost of development for 
the Redwood National Park in Del Norte 
County to be $19,048,000, of which $16,563,200 
is programed over the first 5 years. Annual 
operating costs for the park in Del Norte 
County are expected to be about $755,000 
after the fifth year. 

Development of the separate unit of the 
park in Humboldt County is expected to cost 
$1,820,000, which is programed over the first 
= ee oe eee costs for this 

e park will be approximatel 
$80,000 after the fifth year. A 

The man-years and cost-data statement 
(based on current ions and estl- 
mates) required by the Act of July 25, 1956 
(70 Stat. 652; 5 U.S.C. 642a), when annual 
expenditures exceed $1 million, is enclosed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
the presentation of this propased legislation 
ee A A POER CES 


UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this bill 
has attracted support from two other 
Senators and I ask unanimous consent 
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that the names of the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] be 
added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EDUCATION TAX CREDIT ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR ALL FAMILIES 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to provide tax credit for the ex- 
penses of higher education. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, for 
some years now I have fought side by side 
with many of my colleagues to enact 
legislation that would help parents cope 
with the rising costs of college education 
for their children. 

Speech after speech has been made on 
the floor of this Chamber to establish 
the pressing need for increased aid to 
parents trying to help their sons and 
daughters obtain the best possible col- 
lege education. I do not intend to occupy 
the time of the Senate to make yet 
another at this time. 

Earlier this session, the distinguished 
Senators from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] and Colorado [Mr. Dominick] in- 
troduced their now familiar bill, S. 835, 
to help parents and students by means 
of a tax credit toward the expenses of 
college education. I am privileged to be 
— as a cosponsor of that important 

I am, however, introducing my own 
bill which differs in three important 
respects from the Ribicoff-Dominick 
measure. I am doing so because I be- 
lieve my modified bill goes further to 
meet several of the objections which 
have been raised against the Ribicoff- 
Dominick bill, and which, together with 
the opposition of the administration, 
have prevented its enactment in the past 
two Congresses. 

Critics of the Ribicoff-Dominick bill 
argue that its sliding scale of credits is 
constructed to give a disproportionate 
amount of aid to taxpayers financing 
education at one of our higher tuition 
private colleges. 

According to the provisions of that 
bill, a taxpayer could claim a credit equal 
to the sum of 75 percent of the first $200 
of allowable expenses; plus 25 percent of 
the next $300; plus 10 percent of the 
next $1,000. The maximum amount one 
could claim would thus be $150 plus $75 
plus $100, or $325 in the case of a student 
paying $1,500 per year for tuition, fees, 
books, equipment, and supplies. 

By contrast, the Prouty bill would per- 
mit a taxpayer to claim a credit equal to 
the sum of 100 percent of the first $200 
of allowable expenses; plus 10 percent of 
the next $300; plus 5 percent of the next 
$1,000. The maximum amount one could 
claim would thus be $200 plus $30 plus 
$50, or $280, in the case of a student pay- 
ing $1,500 per year for tuition, fees, 
books, equipment, and supplies. 

It can be seen that the sliding scale in 
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the Prouty bill is weighted more in favor 
of those who cannot afford to attend the 
more expensive private universities. 

Critics of the Ribicoff-Dominick bill 
also objected that insufficient provision 
was made for reducing availability of the 
credit to well-to-do parents who had 
little need of this kind of tax relief. 

According to the provisions of that bill, 
taxpayers would be required to reduce 
the amount of the credit claimed by 1 
percent of their adjusted gross income in 
excess of $25,000. Thus, a taxpayer with 
an adjusted gross income of $57,500 
would get no benefit, since 1 percent of 
$32,500—$57,500 minus $25,000—would 
be equal to the maximum credit he 
could claim, $325. 

By contrast, the Prouty bill would re- 
duce the amount of tax credit available 
beginning at an adjusted gross income of 
$10,000, instead of $25,000, and proceed- 
ing at the rate of 2 percent instead of 1 
percent. Thus, under the Prouty bill, a 
taxpayer with an adjusted gross income 
of $24,000 would get no benefit, since 
2 percent of $14,000—$24,000 minus 
$10,000—would be equal to the maximum 
credit he could claim, $280. 

A third objection to the Ribicoff-Dom- 
inick bill and a most serious one—was 
that it would be of little or no benefit to 
those needing it most, since those less 
affluent people would not have enough 
tax liability to take advantage of the 
proposed credit. What advantage is it 
to a taxpayer who owes only $50 in taxes, 
to have a tax credit of $250? All but $50 
of it would be meaningless to him. 

The Prouty bill takes the bull by the 
horns by providing that any excess of 
allowable credit over the taxpayer’s tax 
liability be treated as an overpayment of 
tax, refundable in cash to the taxpayer. 

To use the example just given, the tax- 
payer with a $250 credit and only $50 of 
tax liability would, under the Prouty bill, 
receive a check for $200 in cash. 

I believe that these three modifications 
of the basic Ribicoff-Dominick bill re- 
move the objections I have mentioned. 
I hope that by incorporating them in 
the Ribicoff-Dominick measure at the 
proper time, sufficient support for them 
can be gained which will permit the 90th 
Congress at last to make available to 
America’s hard-pressed parents and stu- 
dents the resources to insure a college 
education for those who cannot now af- 
ford it and to guarantee a stronger, more 
productive future for our youth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1371) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, to allow a 
credit against income tax to individuals 
for certain expenses incurred in provid- 
ing higher education, introduced by Mr. 
Prouty, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

S. 1371 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a credit against income 
tax to individuals for certain expenses in- 
curred in providing higher education 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
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subpart A of part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to credits allowable) is 
amended by renumbering section 40 as 41, 
and by inserting after section 39 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 40. EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

„(a) GENERAL RuLE.—There shall be al- 
lowed to an individual, as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year, an amount, determined under sub- 
section (b), of the expenses of higher edu- 
cation paid by him during the taxable year 
to one or more institutions of higher educa- 
tion in providing an education above the 
twelfth grade for himself or for any other 
individual. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS — 

“(1) AMOUNT PER INDIVIDUAL —The credit 
under subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year shall be an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(A) 100 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as does not exceed $200, 

“(B) 10 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $200 but does not exceed 
$500, and 

“(C) 5 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $500 but does not exceed 
$1,500. 

“(2) Proration or CREDIT WHERE MORE 
THAN ONE TAXPAYER Pays Expenses.—If ex- 
penses of higher education of an individual 
are paid by more than one taxpayer during 
the taxable year, the credit allowable to 
each such taxpayer under subsection (a) 
shall be the same portion of the credit de- 
termined under paragraph (1) which the 
amount of expenses of higher education of 
such individual paid by the taxpayer during 
the taxable year is of the total amount of 
expenses of higher education of such indi- 
vidual paid by all taxpayers during the tax- 
able year. 

(3) REDUCTION or Creprr.—The credit 
under subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year, as determined under paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this subsection, shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to 2 percent of 
the amount by which the adjusted gross 
income of the taxpayer for the taxable year 
exceeds $10,000. 

“(c) Degrrnrrions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) EXPENSES or HIGHER EpucatTion.—The 
term ‘expenses of higher education’ means— 

“(A) tuition and fees required for the 
enrollment or attendance of a student at a 
level above the twelfth grade at an institu- 
tion of higher education, and 

“(B) fees, books, supplies and equipment 
required for courses of instruction above the 
twelfth grade at an institution of higher 
education, 


Such term does not include any amount paid, 
directly or indirectly, for meals, lodging, or 
similar personal, Uving, or family expenses. 
In the event an amount paid for tuition or 
fees includes an amount for meals, lodging, 
or similar expenses which is not separately 
stated, the portion of such amount which 
is attributable to meals, lodging, or similar 
expenses shall be determined under regula- 
pg prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate. 
“(2) INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term ‘institution of higher education’ 
means— 

“(A) an educational institution (as de- 
"fined in section 151(e) (4) — 

“(i) which regularly offers education at 
a level above the twelfth grade, and 

( 11) contributions to or for the use of 
which constitute charitable contributions 
‘within the meaning of section 170(c); 
or 

(B) a business or trade school, or tech- 
nical institution or other technical or voca- 
tional school in any State, which (1) is legal- 
ly authorized to provide, and provides with- 
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in that State, a program of post-secondary 
vocational or technical education designed to 
fit individuals for useful employment in rec- 
occupations, and (ii) is accredited 
‘by a nationally recognized accrediting 
agency or association listed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, and (111) 
has been in existence for two years or has 
been specially accredited by the Commis- 
sioner as an institution meeting the other 
requirements of this sub aph. 

(3) Srarz.— The term ‘State’ includes, in 
addition to the several States of the Union, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands. 

“(d) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(1) ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AND VETERANS’ BENEFITS.—The amounts 
otherwise taken into account under sub- 
section (a) as expenses of higher education 
of any individual during any period shall be 
reduced (before the application of subsection 
(b) by any amounts received by such indi- 
vidual during such period as 

“(A) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117 (a) (1) 
which under section 117 is not includible 
in gross income, and 

“(B) educational assistance allowance 
under chapters 34 or 35 of title 38 of the 
United States Code. 

“(2) NoNCREDIT AND RECREATIONAL, ETC., 
Coursrs.—Amounts paid for expenses of 
higher education of any individual shall be 
taken into account under subsection (a)— 

“(A) in the case of an individual who is 
a candidate for a baccalaureate or higher de- 
gree, only to the extent such expenses are 
attributable to courses of instruction for 
which credit is allowed toward a baccalau- 
reate or higher degree, and 

(B) in the case of an individual who is 
not a candidate for a baccalaureate or higher 
degree, only to the extent such expenses are 
attributable to courses of instruction neces- 
sary to fulfill requirements for the attain- 
ment of a predetermined and identified edu- 
cational, professional or vocational objective. 

“(3) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) to the 
taxpayer shall not exceed the amount of the 
tax imposed on the taxpayer for the taxable 
year by this chapter, reduced by the sum of 
the credits allowable under this subpart 
(other than under this section and sections 
31 and 39). 

“(4) Excess CREDIT TREATED As OvERPAY- 
MENT.—If the amount of the credit allowed 
by subsection (a) (determined without re- 
gard to paragraph (3)) exceeds the amount 
of the tax imposed by this chapter for the 
taxable year, reduced by the sum of the 
credits allowable under this subpart (other 
than this section and sections 21 and 39), 
the amount of such excess shall be treated 
as an overpayment of the tax imposed by 
this chapter. 

„(e) DISALLOWANCE OF EXPENSES AS DEDUC- 
tTion.—No deduction shall be allowed under 
section 162 (relating to trade or business 
expenses) for any expense of higher educa- 
tion which (after the application of sub- 
section (b)) is taken into account in deter- 
mining the amount of any credit allowed 
under subsection (a). The preceding sen- 
tence shall not apply to the expenses of 
higher education of any taxpayer, who, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 

_ his delegate, elects not to apply the provisions 
of this section with respect to such expenses 
for the taxable year. 

“(f) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 40. Expenses of higher education. 
“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 
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Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1966. 


INCREASE IN COMPENSATION FOR 
CIVILIANS CAPTURED AND HELD 
PRISONERS OF WAR BY JAPANESE 
DURING WORLD WAR II 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce legislation today to au- 
thorize a badly needed increase in the 
compensation now received for disability 
or death by a small number of civilians 
who were captured and held as prisoners 
of war by the Japanese during World 
War II. s 

These civilians were captured while 
employees of Government contractors in 
the Pacific islands. In prison camps 
during the war, they suffered the same 
hardships, privations, and deterioration 
of health as servicemen who were held 
as war prisoners. However, these civil- 
ians, taken prisoner as the result of jobs 
in service to their country’s cause, are 
not included in compensation programs 
designed for military veterans. These 
civilians, whose sacrifices were compa- 
rable to those of soldiers, are not given 
comparable benefits. 

Under the War Hazards Compensation 
Act, they do receive benefits for dis- 
ability and death. But their benefits 
have remained almost static. They have 
received only one small increase since 
1948. Because of the rapid and continu- 
ous increase in the cost of living since 
that time, the monthly compensation 
they now receive is woefully insufficient. 

The bill I introduce would authorize a 
moderate increase in their monthly dis- 
ability and death benefits, and includes 
an escalator clause which would permit 
future increases in this compensation 
based on increases in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

The number of people this measure 
will help is small. But their needs are 
no less real and their right to relief from 
the penalties imposed by war are no less 
valid than those of the military veterans 
of World War II. I believe it is only 
proper that the nation adequately meet 
its obligations to these citizens who 
sacrificed so greatly. I am hopeful that 
my colleagues will agree and act on this 
matter affirmatively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1372) to increase the 
monthly disability and death compensa- 
tion payable to certain persons under 
the War Hazards Compensation Act, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ASSISTANCE FOR CURRENT SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES IN CASE OF CER- 
TAIN DISASTERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, my 
able colleague from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], has the well-deserved reputation 
of being an outstanding expert on Amer- 
ican education. I was privileged to join 
with him earlier this month in intro- 
ducing legislation which would provide 
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advance Federal funds in local school 
districts where schools were destroyed 
suddenly by fire, tornado, or other nat- 
ural disasters. 

I was prepared to follow his lead again 
today in the introduction of companion 
legislation which would amend Public 
Law 874 to permit additional Federal aid 
in disaster areas proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident. Unfortunately, Senator METCALF 
is ill today and cannot make the open- 
ing statement himself. I have a copy of 
his prepared remarks, however, and I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
of Mr. Mertcatr were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR LEE METCALF 


On 13 March 1967, for myself and the 
Senior Senator from Montana (Mr. Mans- 
field), I introduced legislation to provide for 
advance of Federal funds to help local school 
districts repair or replace schools destroyed 
by fire, tornado or other natural disaster or 
malicious mischief. My remarks and the 
legislation, S, 1253, are at page 6385 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As I pointed out in those remarks, we have 
a program for replacement of schools in 
areas sufficiently large to be declared disaster 
areas by the President at the request of a 
governor. But there is no comparable pro- 
gram to repair or rebuild an individual 
school, a “pinpoint” disaster to the students 
and the school district. 

Today, also for myself and the Senior Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Mansfield), I intro- 
duce an amendment to Public Law 874, un- 
der which Federal aid goes direct to local 
school districts for operation of schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities. Like 
P.L. 815, which we earlier proposed to amend 
by adding a “pinpoint” disaster section, P.L. 
874 provides for additional Federal aid in 
disaster areas proclaimed by the President. 
We would amend it by authorizing a Fed- 
eral grant to the district operating an in- 
dividual school, which is destroyed or badly 
damaged. 

The grant would help the district rent 
temporary classrooms and provide additional 
transportation and instructional materials, 
including textbooks, needed between the 
time of the loss of the school and its re- 
placement. 

As I pointed out in my remarks on S. 1253, 
at all levels of government we share a re- 
sponsibility for the education upon which 
democracy rests. Taxes collected at the Fed- 
eral level of our government help build and 
operate schools. Taxes collected at the Fed- 
eral level of our government help rebuild 
and operate schools in major disaster areas. 
This same help should be extended to the 
districts which suffer the loss of a school 
from a “pinpoint” disaster, not large enough 
to qualify for designation as a disaster area 
under existing law. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill described by Senator METCALF is the 
second of a two-part proposal to aid the 
Nation’s schools which are struck with 
sudden unforeseen disaster. The bill we 
have introduced, S. 1253, would amend 
Public Laws 815 and 874 to provide for 
advances of Federal funds to help local 
school districts repair or replace schools 
destroyed by fire, tornado, or other nat- 
ural disaster or malicious act. The new 
bill provides for grants to local school 
districts for operational and equipment 
purposes. 

The principle of Federal aid to im- 
pacted areas and Federal aid to educa- 
tion is well founded. The one area which 
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is not included is when schools are badly 
damaged or destroyed, a “pinpoint” dis- 
aster, one which is localized and not 
large enough to be classified as a Federal 
disaster area. 

The loss of a building is a major disas- 
ter to any school district. It means they 
have to have a source of funds for tem- 
porary facilities, moneys to construct a 
new school, replacement of equipment, 
and additional operating funds. I think 
we all know that very few school districts 
in the Nation are equipped, financially or 
otherwise, to cope with such situations 
without outside assistance. In Montana, 
we have had several such disasters in 
recent months; a high school was burned 
at Wolf Point, and a grade school was 
destroyed at Baker. 

The expansion of Public Laws 815 and 
874, as proposed by Senator METCALF and 
I, would provide immediate loan assist- 
ance where the funds would be repaid 
from insurance and regular sources of 
school money. We propose grants where 
money is required for such things as rent 
on temporary facilities, equipment, and 
operational expenses which cannot be re- 
paid from other sources. While our ac- 
tion has been prompted by several un- 
fortunate situations in our State, the de- 
sirability of including a retroactive pro- 
vision for very recent disasters is some- 
thing to be decided by the appropriate 
committees and the Congress. 

The two legislative proposals we have 
introduced are designed to meet a need 
and to provide additional guarantees so 
that our Nation’s schools will be the best 
housed, equipped, and operated in the 
world, even in time of disaster. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
bill for introduction, and ask unanimous 
consent that its text be inserted at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1374) to revise the pro- 
visions of Public Law 874, 81st Congress, 
providing assistance for current school 
expenditures in case of certain disasters, 
introduced by Mr. Mansrie._p (for him- 
self and Mr. METCALF) , was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1374 
A bill to revise the provisions of Public Law 

874, 81st Congress, providing assistance 

for current school expenditures in case 

of certain disasters 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ASSISTANCE FOR CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDI- 
TURES IN CASES OF CERTAIN DISASTERS 

“Sec. 7. (a) In any case in which— 

“(1) (A) the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning determines with respect to 
any local educational agency that such 
agency is located in whole or in part within 
an area which after August 30, 1965, and 
prior to July 1, 1967, has suffered a major 
disaster as the result of any flood, drought, 
fire, hurricane, earthquake, storm or other 
catastrophe which, in the determination of 
the President pursuant to section 2(a) of 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 
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1855a(a)), is or threatens to be of sufficient 
severity or magnitude to warrant disaster 
assistance by the Federal Government; or 

“(B) the Commissioner determines with 
respect to any local educational agency that 
public elementary or secondary schoo] fa- 
cilities of such agency have been destroyed 
or seriously damaged as a result of fire, 
flood, hurricane, earthquake, storm, mali- 
cious action of any person known or un- 
known, or other catastrophe; and 

(2) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, and 
has given assurance of expenditure of a rea- 
sonable amount of the funds of the gov- 
ernment of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with to such catastrophe; 
and if the Commissioner determines with re- 
spect to such local educational agency that— 

“(3) such agency is making a reasonable 
tax effort and is exercising due diligence in 
availing itself of State and other financial 
assistance, but as a result of such disaster 
it is unable to secure sufficient funds to meet 
the cost of providing free public education 
for the children attending the schools of 
such agency, and 

“(4) in the case of any such major dis- 
aster to the extent that the operation of 
private elementary and secondary schools in 
the school attendance area of such local edu- 
cational agency has been disrupted or im- 
paired by such disaster, such loca] educa- 
tional agency has made provisions for the 
conduct of educational programs under pub- 
lic auspices and administration in which 
children enrolled in such private elementary 
and secondary schools may attend and par- 
ticipate: Provided, That nothing contained 
in this Act shall be construed to authorize 
the making of any payment under this Act 
for religious worship or instruction, 


the Commissioner may provide to such 
agency the additional assistance necessary 
to provide free public education to the chil- 
dren attending the schools of such agency, 
upon such terms and in such amounts (sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section) as the 
Commissioner may consider to be in the pub- 
lic interest. Such additional assistance may 
be provided for a period not greater than a 
five fiscal year period beginning with the 
fiscal year in which it is determined pursu- 
ant to clause (1) of this subsection that 
such gency suffered a disaster. The amount 
so provided for any fiscal year shall not ex- 
ceed the amount which the Commissioner 
determines to be necessary to enable such 
agency, with the State, local, and other Fed- 
eral funds available to it for such purpose, 
to provide a level of education equivalent to 
that maintained in the schools of such 
agency during the last full fiscal year prior 
to the occurrence of such disaster, taking 
into account the additional costs reason- 
ably necessary to carry out the provisions of 
clause (4) of this Subsection. The amount, 
if any, so provided for the second, third, and 
fourth fiscal years following the fiscal year 
in which it is so determined that such 
agency has suffered a disaster shall not ex- 
ceed 75 per centum, 50 per centum, and 25 
per centum, respectively, of the amount so 
provided for the first fiscal year following 
such determination. 

“(b) In addition to and apart from the 
funds provided under subsection (a), the 
Commissioner is authorized to provide to 
such agency an amount which he deter- 
mines to be necessary to replace instruc- 
tional and maintenance supplies, equipment, 
and materials (including textbooks) de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged as a result of 
such disaster, and to lease or otherwise pro- 
vide (other than by acquisition of land or 
erection of facilities) school and cafeteria 
facilities needed to replace temporarily such 
facilities which have been made unavailable 
as a result of the disaster. 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
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propriated for each fiscal year such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. Pending such appro- 
priation, the Commissioner may expend 
(without regard to subsections (a) and (e) 
of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes (31 
US.C. 665)) from any funds heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated for expenditure in ac- 
cordance with other sections of this Act, 
such sums as may be necessary for immedi- 
ately providing assistance under this section, 
such appropriations to be reimbursed from 
the appropriations authorized by this sub- 
section when made. 

“(d) No payment may be made to any lo- 
cal educational agency under this section 
except upon application therefor which is 
submitted through the appropriate State 
educational agency and is filed with the 
Commissioner in accordance with the regu- 
lations prescribed by him. In determining 
the order in which such applications shall 
be approved, the Commissioner shall con- 
sider the relative educational and financial 
needs of the local educational agencies which 
have submitted approvable applications. 

“(e) Amounts paid by the Commissioner 
to local educational agencies under this 
section may be paid in advance or by way 
of reimbursement and in such installments 
as the Commissioner may determine. Any 
funds paid to a local educational agency 
and not expended or otherwise used for the 
purposes for which paid shall be repaid to 
the Treasury of the United States.” 


SENATOR RANDOLPH INTRODUCES 
BILL TO REMOVE INEQUITIES IN 
CURRENT PRACTICES INVOLVING 
STAR ROUTE CONTRACTORS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, my colleague from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and Mr. BURDICK, 
a bill relating to the renewal of star 
route contracts affected by the provisions 
of the Service Contract Act of 1965. 

The 1965 act requires that employees 
of contractors of the U.S. Government be 
paid wages comparable to those set by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. With the en- 
actment of the minimum wage amend- 
ments last year, the costs of service ren- 
dered by the star route contractors was 
of necessity increased. The contractors 
do not object to paying the higher wages, 
but this has resulted in their being placed 
in an unfair competitive position with 
common carriers, who are not forced to 
pee the minimum wage set by Federal 

W. 

Under title 39 of the United States 
Code, the Postmaster General must re- 
advertise bids for these contracts if the 
costs change. Thus, on July 1. 1967, 
when the present contracts of about 4,000 
contractors expire, new contracts will 
have to be awarded. The bids must be 
advertised well in advance of this, as we 
all know. 

Mr. President, these contractors have 
been performing a valuable service. 
They have performed, by all accounts, in 
a most exemplary manner. It is my hope 
that this bill will be enacted by this Con- 
gress. We will then have time to study 
methods whereby our star route con- 
tractors are not placed in an unfavorable 
position with regard to their ability to 
compete on equitable terms, under the 
precious system of free enterprise which 
we are defending today against its 
avowed enemies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the bill we are introducing be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S.1375) relating to the re- 
newal of star route contracts affected 
by the provisions of the Service Contract 

Act of 1965, introduced by Mr. RANDOLPH 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1375 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purpose of determining whether a star route 
contract expiring on June 30, 1967, may be 
renewed under the provisions of section 6416 
of title 39, United States Code, any such 
contract shall be deemed for the purposes of 
such section to have been renewed at the 
rate of compensation prevailing at the end 
of the preceding contract term, if the re- 
newal rate does not exceed the rate prevail- 
ing at the end of the preceding contract 
term by more than the amount of the addi- 
tional cost to the contractor occasioned by 
the requirements of the Service Contract 
Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1034; Pub. L. 89-286; 
41 U.S.C. 351). 


THE NEED FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ADDITIONAL PATENT SEARCH 
CENTERS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, tech- 
nological progress has been playing the 
major role in stimulating economic 
progress. New products and new proc- 
esses are the key to a company’s growth, 
an industry, a nation’s growth—and 
these are dependent on the continuous 
development of innovations to keep the 
economic system expanding. 

Many new products, the results of re- 
search, helped push the economy up- 
ward since 1948. Antibiotics and many 
other kinds of drugs, vitamins, poly- 
ethylene, styrene plastics and resins, 
transistors, power steering, power brakes, 
synthetic fibers, air conditioning, and 
tape recorders are some of these new 
products. 

It is important, therefore, to stimu- 
late invention and innovation which will 
cut costs, produce new products and in- 
crease per capita industrial production 
through efficiency and new technology. 
To accomplish this, it is important that 
new knowledge be disseminated as 
quickly and widely as possible. 

To make this new knowledge readily 
available to all, the Patent Office should 
establish patent search centers in eco- 
nomically strategic locations throughout 
the country. Thus, descriptions of in- 
ventions will be more accessible to in- 
ventors, businessmen, and the general 
public. Business and industry will be 
more easily informed of new techniques 
and innovations. Inventors and innova- 
tors will be provided with knowledge of 
advances in their areas of interest. 

This is not a new idea. West Ger- 
many—which is smaller than the State 
of Texas—has about 40 patent search 
centers throughout the country. Great 
Britain has 20, and the Soviet Union is 
establishing 100 such centers. 
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The Patent Office at present spends 
considerable time and money in classify- 
ing and subclassifying patents according 
to subject matter. More than 3 million 
patents are broken up into about 50,000 
subclasses. The results of this massive 
effort are available in only one place in 
the United States. That place is the 
public search room located in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

This makes patent searching useful 
primarily to the patent attorney located 
in Washington. The classification of 
patents could be subjected to much 
wider use. If patent search centers are 
located in selected places throughout the 
United States, businessmen, engineers, 
scientists, or inventors could more easily 
ascertain what has been done in the past, 
thus avoiding duplication in effort. Only 
a relatively few researchers in this coun- 
try can tap the information stores in 
the Patent Office in Washington on a 
sustained basis. Some cannot use it at 
all because of distance, time, and cost 
barriers. One can readily see how this 
discourages an individual who is short 
on all three of those necessities and how 
a worthwhile invention might be nipped 
in the bud. 

Chemists and engineers who know 
how to use the official search files of the 
Patent Office, and who take advantage 
of this knowledge, find it to be an excep- 
tionally valuable source of information 
and stimulation. Ninety-eight percent 
of the putterers and basement inventors 
have never had a single look at the end- 
less volumes of patents which would help 
them in encouraging anc nurturing a 
germ of an idea which might become at 
fruition a major instrument in our kit 
of tools in furthering America’s indus- 
trial might and superiority. 

Dr. A. A. Kucher, vice president in 
charge of engineering and research for 
the Ford Motor Co., had this to say about 
the subject in a speech before the Amer- 
ican Patent Law Association in 1958: 

There is no better way to catch up with 
the procession than to know the patent art. 
At the same time, the study of an art 
through patents provided the best incubator 
for the conception of new and improved 
Ways and means. 


The process of gaining knowledge in 
this manner involves the patient search 
through the 57,000 strands of subject 
matter covered by the official classifica- 
tions. Searchers report this is a highly 
useful experience, and one which is nec- 
essary in the process of organized inven- 
tion. As a matter of praticality, it is the 
very heart and soul of the patent system. 

It is rather strange that the oppor- 
tunity for convenient review of patents 
is only available in one place in an or- 
ganized fashion in the entire country. 

As the system now operates, an in- 
ventor must contact an attorney in his 
home area, who then contacts an attor- 
ney in Washington, who then assigns or 
hires a person, not necessarily skilled in 
the art, to make a search of possible in- 
fringements or for other matters of in- 
terest to the inventor. How does the 
first or second attorney qualify to act as 
intermediary? Merely by accident of lo- 
cation; not necessarily by training or by 
interest. The matter of additional fees 
enters the picture, and might make in- 
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novation too restrictive or expensive for 
the average small businessman or in- 
ventor. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce has 
published in some of its memoranda in- 
formation which is useful to a discus- 
sion involving the patent system. 

The classified U.S. patents in the pub- 
lic search room of the Patent Office con- 
stitute the most detailed library of ap- 
plied technology found anywhere in the 
world They provide an historical rec- 
ord of innovations adopted and proposed 
in every branch of technology. The de- 
tail published therein is not found in any 
other matter. They are immeasurably 
valuable to the engineer or scientist who 
needs to begin work in his field or who 
should keep up on the latest develop- 
ments. This may be done in random 
reading or in systematically pouring over 
all pertinent material. The firsthand 
review of patents in necessary to inven- 
tors and business organizations who may 
wish to promote or adopt a basic or 
process patent. Of necessity, they must 
make use of the Patent Office’s Center. 

Patents cover almost the total of the 
important creative technical thinking of 
a nation. They are the bank of thought 
of unfinished and finished designs, the 
approach and the culmination of man’s 
endeavor to build a better mousetrap. 
For every patent developed and mar- 
keted, twenty times as much knowledge 
is tied up in patents filed and unused. 
Many conditions determine the indus- 
trial success of a filed patent besides the 
brightness of the idea. Some of the most 
important inventions came too early. 
The needed technical links were still not 
developed and ready to connect that in- 
vention to another development. Some 
inventions did not find a market because 
the promoter who would stick it out 
could not be found. Vision is the neces- 
sary condiment, the salt and pepper 
which will convert ideas into products. 
Other ideas may have been better than 
their counterparts then in use—but pro- 
duction facilities could not be financed 
or found. All those ideas are still on 
file and still awaiting discovery by some- 
one with a new twist. 

The casual observer would suggest that 
an engineer should consult his textbooks 
or look at present industrial designs. 
But only a few typical solutions are 
found in textbooks—which are notori- 
ously about the same—and an extremely 
small amount of knowledge reaches pub- 
lic scrutiny through industrial produc- 
tion. 

It is true that patents are filed num- 
berwise, not by subclasses, and are kept 
in some 22 libraries in the country. They 
are of some value as a reference for look- 
ing up a particular patent—if you know 
what the patent is you want to inspect— 
but they are practically valueless for the 
engineer who wants to discover by a 
quick means all the complete informa- 
tion on the technical elements and ele- 
ment groups in the area he is pursuing. 
In order to discover the prior art, he 
needs the patents filed according to sub- 
classes—filed according to elementary 
groups. He can, as a matter of fact, 
obtain the patent numbers of the vari- 
ous classes from the Patent Office in 
some 3 or 4 weeks. But he then has to 
look through some several hundred vol- 
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umes to find the actual patents he wants 
to inspect. This-process may take weeks, 
and even months. This is a most dis- 
couraging prospect for the sophisticated 
inventor, let alone the rank amateur. 

The subclasses are the most important 
element in the search for prior art. 
These are the textbooks in the patent 
art. They show the historical develop- 
ment, the reasons for failure, the ways to 
overcome failure, and the new trends in 
development. To the skilled, they show 
untold millions of technical solutions to 
the problems which present themselves 
everyday to the developing engineer. 
The subclasses can give more informa- 
tion in a few hours than can be obtained 
by any other means in a period of years. 

The interesting aspect of this entire 
process is that of rediscovering older in- 
novations, still on file, which are dug out 
again, reapplied, and found to be the 
catalyst which makes the entire new idea 
an efficacious one. This was the case 
of the power-driven machinegun when 
the self-powered type reached the end of 
its development possibilities. 

When one realizes that every small 
item in the complex machinery of a car 
or an airplane or a machinegun is de- 
veloped and usually patented, one begins 
to understand the magnitude and the 
scope of the millions of ideas needed to 
develop the whole of any product. The 
general classes like the clutch, the ratch- 
et, buffers, methods of avoiding rebound, 
fastening methods; these are changeable 
and interchangeable, all making for dif- 
ferent and more valuable designs. 
Changing of one of these elements for 
another, the freedom to adapt and adopt 
from the books of knowledge, yield the 
new and more improved model which be- 
comes the byword of the industry. 

The patent is a tool for production, 
and should be implemented as such. In 
the cases of manufacturers who keep col- 
lections of patents pertinent to their 
field, their patent counsels are trying to 
protect their vested interest in a design. 
They are only looking to see whether 
their engineers have produced an inno- 
vation which would involve protected or 
protectable ideas. Thus, they are taking 
a position of defense, and are not using 
the patent for a tool of production. 

It is important to remember that a 
thorough search will oftentimes prevent 
an unnecessary amount of time spent in 
developing a new process, only to find out 
months or a year later that prior art 
found in the Patent Search Office reveals 
that someone was years ahead and the 
idea is not a new one. 

The West is involved in an industrial 
power struggle—not any the less impor- 
tant as the struggle for men’s minds. 
Long after we resolve our political dif- 
ferences, the leader of the free world 
will have to be the industrial and eco- 
nomic leader, too. The East realizes this. 
They are graduating scientists and engi- 
neers in great numbers. I hesitate to 
mention the vast, untapped reservoir of 
talent now being developed by the zealots 
of the Far East. We must make up in 
efficiency what we will always lack in 
mass numbers of raw talent. Even if it 
is true that we spend billions for research 
laboratories and billions for production, 
we cannot overlook the minute details 
which are necessary to the development 
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engineer, the innovator, and the base- 
ment inventor. 

It would seem to me that from the 
standpoint of national security alone, 
other locations would have complete and 
duplicate working files for safekeeping 
purposes. During World War II the Ger- 
mans realized their danger and kept com- 
plete lists of everything in the search 
files in underground bunkers. After the 
war these lists were used in reconstitut- 
ing the German Patent Office and they 
have been reportedly useful to engineers 
and scientists, historians of technology, 
and searchers. 

Several years ago when this idea was 
first proposed it was largely on the basis 
of making actual patent copies and filing 
them in separate locations elsewhere in 
the United States. There are more than 
3 million U.S. patents on file right now. 
The classified system includes a large 
number of cross references so that a total 
of approximately 7 million copies would 
actually be involved. 

The present price set by statute is 50 
cents per copy, so this would have in- 
volved an expenditure of $342 million for 
the copies alone. Necessary filing cases 
in addition would have made the cost 
prohibitive. Thus from 1959 until now, 
little has been done about establishing 
search centers. 

However, with the advent of micro- 
filming, both the cost of copies and the 
space and filing requirements have been 
greatly reduced. Nowadays a full set of 
cards for the classified system of patents, 
including cross references, would cost 
approximately $200,000—a vast differ- 
ence. Necessary viewers and filing cabi- 
nets might bring the cost up to as much 
as $350,000. This is about one-tenth the 
cost of actual patent copies. It seems to 
me that the price is small compared with 
the value derived. 

I cannot recommend setting up more 
than two or three centers within the 
next 5 years. A center in the Midwest, 
near Chicago, one in the Far West—San 
Francisco, or thereabouts—would be 
sufficient for the time being. Later, if 
proved necessary, another could be es- 
tablished in the Southwest and/or the 
Southeast. 

Mr. President, search centers contain- 
ing all of our patent literature in fully 
classified form would be of particular 
benefit to the forgotten small business- 
man. Information secured in such pat- 
ent search centers could accelerate new 
inventions or discoveries and stimulate 
new research ideas and investments, thus 
contributing to the economic develop- 
ment of many areas of the country. 

To that end, I am introducing a bill, 
“To clarify the authority of the Com- 
missioner of Patents to compile, publish, 
and disseminate certain information re- 
lating to patents,” which I now send to 
the desk for appropriate reference, and 
I request unanimous consent that the 
text thereof be published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1377) to clarify the au- 
thority of the Commissioner of Patents 
to compile, publish, and disseminate cer- 
tain information relating to patents, in- 
troduced by Mr. NELSON, was received, 
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read twice by its title, referred to the 

Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 

to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 1377 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 11 of title 35 of the United States 
Code is amended by (1) redesignating sub- 
section (b) as subsection (c) thereof, and 
(2) inserting therein, immediately after sub- 
section (a), the following new subsection: 

“(b) The Commissioner may (1) establish 
public facilities for the searching of patent 
materials, (2) establish a public information 
service for the dissemination to the public 
of information concerning patents, and (3) 
from time to time disseminate or provide for 
the dissemination to the public of those por- 
tions of the technological and other infor- 
mation available to or within the Patent 
Office the publication of which in his judg- 
ment would encourage innovation and pro- 
mote the progress of useful arts. Such dis- 
semination may be made through the issu- 
ance of periodical or other publications, the 
preparation and display of exhibits, or such 
other means as he may consider appropriate." 

(b) Subsection (c) of that section is 
amended by inserting therein, immediately 
after the words “subsection (a)“ the words 
“or authorized by subsection (b) “. 

Sec. 2. (a) Sections 12 and 13 of such title 
are amended by inserting therein, immedi- 
ately after the word “patents” where it ap- 
pears in each such section, the words “and 
copies of publications of the Patent Office 
concerning patents”. 

(b) Section 13 of such title is amended by 
inserting therein, immediately after the 
words “section 41(a)9”, the words “or under 
section 41(b)”. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to prescribe uniform administrative 
procedures for the more than 93 admin- 
istrative agencies in the District of Co- 
lumbia government. These agencies, 
some of which are under the supervision 
of the District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners and others of which are 
independent, exercise control over vital 
aspects of the lives of people within the 
District of Columbia. The right to earn 
a living—for example, by practicing 
medicine, or driving a taxicab, or bar- 
bering—is controlled by administrative 
agencies in the District of Columbia. 
The right to build on one’s own property 
is controlled by administrative agencies, 
such as the Zoning Commission. The 
right to drive an automobile is con- 
trolled by administrative agencies. 

But the procedures followed by the 
various agencies in the District of Co- 
lumbia are bewilderingly unclear. The 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia last year found, for example, 
that 14 of the 22 boards and commis- 
sions under the District of Columbia 
Department of Occupations and Pro- 
fession “had no procedural rules at all.” 
How can a citizen protect his rights be- 
fore an administrative agency if there 
are no clear and regular procedures to 
present his case? The committee also 
heard testimony that, of the agencies 
which do publish rules, many “contain 
little or no exposition of one’s rights, few 
procedural details, inadequate references 
to the availability and types of hearings, 
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no hint as to appellate review, vague or 
incomplete statements as to applicable 
standards, and no references to statu- 
tory citations.” 

The bill I introduce today would cor- 
rect this situation. It has three major 
purposes, as was set out in the favorable 
House committee report last year: 

First, it provides for the compilation and 
publication in the District of Columbia 
register of all rules and regulations of the 
administrative agencies of the District of 
Columbia which are currently in effect. In 
addition, it would require that prior to the 
adoption of any rule, or the amendment or 
repeal of any rule, a notice of such intended 
action must be published in the District of 
Columbia Register. The bill thus would 
afford interested persons the opportunity to 
submit data or facts on proposed rules or 
changes in administrative rules before final 
action is taken by the agency. 

The second major purpose of the bill is 
to provide the opportunity of a hearing for 
all parties in “‘contested cases,” as specifi- 
cally defined in the proposed bill, and to 
Tequire that a transcript of the record be 
kept in all such cases. In addition, the bill 
would minimize the possibilities of an 
agency relying on information dehors the 
record in reaching a decision in a contested 
case. While the bill is not as explicit as the 
Federal Administrative Procedure Act in cur- 
tailing opportunities for ex parte consulta- 
tions, it should suffice until trial and error 
shows that it does not go far enough. 

The third important general purpose of 
the bill is to provide for a uniform means, 
whereby the final determination of any 
agency, other than certain rules or decisions 
expressly excepted by other provisions of the 
act, may be reviewed in court in accordance 
with traditional standards, as enunciated 
in the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the other Federal courts 
of appeal, controlling judicial review of 
administrative action. 


The need for uniform administrative 
procedures as a basic safeguard of fair, 
even-handed administrative justice has 
long been acknowledged in this country. 
The passage of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act of 1946, applicable to admin- 
istrative agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was followed by promulgation 
of a Model Act for State Administrative 
Procedures which, to date, has been 
adopted in 25 States. Adoption of a 
clear, uniform code of administrative 
procedures is, in my view, an essential 
step in strengthening State and local 
government by insuring every citizen 
equal opportunity to protect his rights 
in dealing with those governments. 

The bill I introduce today was passed 
by the House in the last Congress. There 
was, unfortunately, no opportunity for 
hearings to be held in the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee. The bill has received 
the strong support of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association, and essen- 
tially is the product of many years’ work 
by the Administrative Law Section of the 
Association. The bill has also been sup- 
ported by the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. I believe that passage of this 
bill is essential to insure administrative 
justice to all citizens in the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1379) to prescribe admin- 
\strative procedures for the District of 
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Columbia government, introduced by Mr. 
TYpDINGs, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REFUND OF DUTY PAID ON A PER- 
KIN-ELMER AUTOMATIC DIGITAL 
POLARIMETER 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I am introducing today a bill 
designed to refund the duty paid by 
Mount Holyoke College, in South Hadley, 
Mass., on a Perkin-Elmer automatic dig- 
ital polarimeter. The polarimeter, pur- 
chased by the college for educational and 
research purposes, was imported from 
West Germany because no instrument 
manufactured in the United States is its 
scientific equivalent. 

During the last session of Congress, the 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Im- 
portation Act of 1966 was passed to per- 
mit similar instruments to enter free of 
duty. That legislation, however, is in- 
applicable to the polarimeter imported 
by Mount Holyoke because the transac- 
tions surrounding its purchase took place 
just prior to the effective date of that 
act. 

It is my belief, Mr. President, that this 
bill is important—as important as guar- 
anteeing our students the best possible 
educational facilities. I urge its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1380) to provide for the 
free entry of one Perkin-Elmer auto- 
matic digital polarimeter with acces- 
sories for the use of Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass., introduced 
by Mr. Kennepy of Massachusetts, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


REFUND OF DUTY PAID ON IMPOR- 
TATION OF A GAS-LIQUID CHRO- 
MATOGRAPH MASS SPECTROME- 
TER 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I am introducing, today, a bill 
to secure the refund of any duty paid on 
the importation of a gas-liquid chro- 
matograph mass spectrometer. The re- 
fund would be paid to the Massachusetts 
division of the American Cancer Society, 
and would enable it to devote the amount 
of the refund to further research into 
the causes and cure of cancer. 

The instrument would, if purchased 
today, enter free of duty under the Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Im- 
portation Act of 1966. But because the 
transactions involving the purchase and 
importation of the mass spectrometer oc- 
curred just before the effective date of 
that act, the duty is required to be paid. 

This spectrometer represents a tech- 
nological breakthrough in the study of 
steroid hormones: how they are formed, 
transported, and degraded in normal in- 
dividuals and in cancer patients. It is 
the only one manufactured which has 
been field tested, having been used at the 
Karolinska Institute in Stockholm for 2 
years. 

Cancer, Mr. President, is a cruel dis- 
ease. We must do all in our power to 
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wipe it out. Passage of this bill would be 
one, albeit small, step. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. t 

The bill (S. 1381) to provide for the 
free entry of one gas-liquid chromato- 
graph mass spectrometer with acces- 
sories for the use of the Massachusetts 
division of the American Cancer Society, 
introduced by Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk, for appropriate refer- 
ence, & bill to amend the civil service 
retirement provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for a transfer of 
retirement credits between civil service 
retirement and social security, and to 
provide a minimum total Federal annuity 
for retired employees. 

This is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation our Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service will con- 
sider during the 90th Congress. It em- 
bodies recommendations of the Cabinet 
Committee on Federal Staff Retirement 
Systems and is strongly supported by the 

tion, many Members of Con- 
— and Federal employee organiza- 
ons. 

The civil service retirement system 
was designed to protect the career em- 
ployee by providing an annuity based 
on average salary and length of serv- 
ice. For the short-term employee, the 
man with fewer than 15 years, for in- 
stance, the benefits are small. Eligibil- 
ity for an annuity or for protection of 
one’s wife and children does not vest un- 
til the employee has 5 years’ service. 
Tragically, some employees die before 
attaining 5 years’ service and their 
families are left without any financial 
protection. All of us have received let- 
ters from the survivors of employees 
who died with three or four, or some- 
times almost 5 years’ service, whose only 
compensation from the civil service sys- 
tem was a refund of the employee's con- 
tributions to the program. 

This legislation would end that hard- 
ship. It will provide for disability and 
survivor protection as soon as the em- 
ployee completes 18 months’ service— 
identical to protection under the social 
security system. It will do this by per- 
mitting a transfer of retirement credits 
from the civil service retirement system 
to the social security system. The result 
will be that the survivors of an employee 
will receive a social security check just as 
if the employee had been covered by so- 
cial security all the time. The amount 
of benefit will be determined under so- 
cial security law, and reimbursement will 
be made for such benefits paid by a 
transfer of funds from the civil service 
retirement system to the social security 
system. 

The postal letter carrier with a wife 
and two children who has 4 years’ postal 
service is not now eligible for civil serv- 
ice protection if he dies, but under this 
bill his wife will receive a monthly check 
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for herself and both children until they 
reach age 18, or 22 if they are in school. 
The difference for the postal carrier’s 
family will be the difference between a 
refund of his contributions—a thousand 
dollars or so—and a monthly check of 
more than $300. That is a lot of differ- 
ence. 

This will be a landmark improvement 
in the civil service retirement system. It 
will provide the protection now lacking 
in the civil service retirement program. 
It will also provide protection for the 
short-term employee who serves the Gov- 
ernment, sometimes at a personal finan- 
cial sacrifice, and does not remain 5 
years. 

The second feature of this proposal is 
a guaranteed annuity for retiring civil 
service employees. This will guarantee 
each retiree that his combined civil serv- 
ice annuity and social security check, if 
any, will at least be as much as if his 
entire Federal service had been under the 
Social Security Act. It will benefit the 
very lowest paid employees who need 
help the most. It will treat them at least 
as well as if they had been working in 
private industry, which is certainly a fair 
and equitable policy for the Government 
to adopt for its career employees. 

Hearings on this proposal have begun 
in the House of Representatives. I in- 
tend for the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee to hold public hearings 
and give this matter very thoughtful 
consideration. It is a major amendment 
to the Civil Service Retirement Act, per- 
haps the most significant since the act 
was passed in 1920. It is a major de- 
parture from previous policy, but it is, I 
believe, a progressive modernization of 
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Federal retirement systems which will 
improve the capacity of the Federal 
Government to recruit effectively from 
private industry, State and local govern- 
ments, and other organizations, without 
requiring those who come into the Fed- 
eral service to give up their currently 
insured status under the social security 
program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp, along with the 
message to the Vice President from the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1383) to amend subchap- 
ter III of chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code, introduced by Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1383 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that section 
8331 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (8) to read: 

“(8) ‘lump-sum credit’ means the unre- 
funded amount consisting of 

“(A) retirement deductions made from the 
basic pay of an employee or member; plus 

“(B) amounts deposited by an employee 
or member covering earlier services; less 

“(C) for the purpose of section 8342 (a) 
or (d) of this title, in the case of an employee 
who after 1967 is separated from service, 
transferred to a position in which he does 
not continue subject to this subchapter, or 
dies, the tax equivalent; plus 
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“(D) interest thereon at 4 per centum a 
year to December 31, 1947, and 3 per centum 
a year thereafter compounded annually to 
December 31, 1956, or, in the case of an em- 
ployee or member separated from the service 
or transferred to a position in which he does 
not continue subject to this subchapter be- 
fore he has completed five years of civilian 
service, to the date of the separation or 
transfer; 
but does not include interest— 

“(1) if the service covered thereby aggre- 
gates one year or less; or 

“(ii) for the fractional part of a month in 
the total service;”; 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (15); 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (16) and inserting a semicolon 
in place thereof; and 

(4) by inserting the following new para- 
graphs after paragraph (16): 

“(17) ‘tax equivalent’ means an amount 
equal to the taxes which would have been 
payable (but which have not been paid) 
under section 3101 of title 26, with respect 
to service after June 30, 1966, in which the 
employee was subject to this subchapter or 
an earlier corresponding statute, if the basic 
pay received by him for that service had at 
the time constituted remuneration for em- 
ployment for the purpose of subchapter II 
of chapter 7 of title 42. As used in this 
paragraph, ‘service’ does not include (A) any 
period of service that terminated before the 
second month following the month of enact- 
ment of this amendment or (B) service per- 
formed by an alien outside the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa; and 

“(18) ‘minimum annuity base’ means the 
greater of (A) $48 times full years of service 
not exceeding twenty-five or (B) the amount 
in column II on the line on which in column 
I of the following table appears the average 
pay of the employee: 


“Table for determining minimum annuity base and family maximum 


I II 


Average pay) 


If 1 deter- 
mined under pa. Q) of 1 


$1, 176 $840 

$1,176 1.200 864 
1.200 1.224 876 
1, 224 1; 236 888 
1, 236 1.260 900 
1, 260 1, 234 912 
1, 284 1.200 936 
1.200 1, 320 948 
1,320 1, 368 960 
368 1, 428 972 
1, 428 1, 476 996 
1, 476 1, 536 1,008 
1, 536 1. 596 1, 020 
1, 596 1.844 1, 032 
1.644 1.704 1.044 
1.704 1, 764 1.008 
1.704 1.812 1, 080 
1.812 1.872 1.002 
1.872 1, 932 1.104 
1, 932 1, 980 1.128 
1.980 2.040 1.140 
2.040 2} 100 1, 152 
2.100 2) 148 1, 164 
2.148 2, 208 1.188 
2.208 2.208 1.200 
2.208 2 328 1,212 
2, 328 2 376 1.224 
2.370 2.430 1, 236 
2, 436 2, 496 1. 260 
2.400 2 544 1.272 
2.644 2604 1, 284 
2.604 2.604 1.286 
2.804 2) 712 1.820 
2, 712 2, 772 1, 332 
2.772 2, 832 1, 344 
2; 832 2, 880 1, 358 
2, 880 2,940 1,380 
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“Table for determining minimum annuity base and family maximum Continued 


Tf an empl 
mined 
is— 


i 


8888288888 888825 
2282888888882 
8282885 


Seegers? 
2 
E 


Seegers; 
ebe gehe ehe eee ge gebe ge fees ge ge ge gegebe- -- 2 


028 
040 

052 

076 

088 

100 

112 

124 

136 

904 148 

5, 964 024 172 
6, 024 084 184 
6, 084 132 196 
6,132 192 208 
6, 192 252 220 
6, 252 300 252 
6,300 360 258 
6,360 420 268 
6, 20 468 280 
6, 468 528 292 
6, 528 588 304 
6, 588 624 316 
6, 624 672 328 
6, 872 720 340 
6, 720 756 352 
6,756 804 2) 364 
9.804 840 2, 376 
6, 840 888 2, 388 
6, 883 6, 924 2.400 
6,924 6,972 2 412 
6,972 7, 008 2.424 
7, 008 7, 056 2, 436 
7, 056 2.104 2 443 
7.101 7, 140 2, 460 
7,140 7, 188 2472 
7,188 7, 224 2 484 
7,224 7,272 2, 496 
7.272 7, 308 2 508 
7, 308 7,356 2,520 
7, 356 2.404 2, 532 
7,404 7.440 2.644 
7, 440 7, 488 2) 556 
7, 488 7, 524 2.508 
7, 524 7,572 2.880 
2.572 7, 608 2) 502 
7, 608 7, 656 2.604 
7, 656 7, 704 2.618 
7,704 7.740 2, 628 
7,740 7,788 2.640 
7, 788 7,824 2 652 
7,824 7,872 2 664 
7,872 7,908 2 676 
7, 908 7, 956 2, 688 
7, 956 7.902 2.700 
992 8.040 2 712 
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Sec. 2. Section 8332 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(1) In the case of an employee who after 
1967 is separated from the service or trans- 
ferred to a position in which he does not 
continue subject to this subchapter, if, at 
the time he or any of his survivors makes 
timely application for monthly benefits or a 
lump-sum death payment under subchapter 
II of chapter 7 of title 42 on the basis of his 
Wages and self-employment income, neither 
he nor any of his survivors is entitled to im- 
mediate or deferred annuity under this sub- 
chapter on the basis of his Government sery- 
ice, that service after June 30, 1966, may not 
thereafter be considered service for the pur- 
pose of this subchapter. On requests by the 

of Health, Education, and Welfare 

in connection with any determination under 
II of chapter 7 of title 42, the 

Civil Service Commission shall furnish a 
record of civilian service after June 30, 1966, 
in which an employee was subject to this 
subchapter or an earlier corresponding stat- 
ute, and the basic pay attaching to that 


service, and shall certify whether the sepa- 
rated or transferred employee or any of his 
survivors is entitled to immediate or deferred 
annuity under this subchapter on the basis 
of that service.” 

Sec. 3. Section 839 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsections: 

“(1) If after 1967 an employee retires un- 
der section 8336 or 8337 of this title, his an- 
nuity is at least the smallest of— 

“(1) the minimum annuity base (as deter- 
mined under section 8331(18) of this title); 

“(2) the sum necessary to increase to the 
minimum annuity base the product of twelve 
times any monthly benefit under subchapter 
II of chapter 7 of title 42 to which he is en- 
titled or would be entitled om proper ap- 
plication; or 

(8) 80 per centum of the average pay. 


This subsection does not apply— 

“(A) for any month before the month in 
which an employee retired under section 
8336 becomes sixty-five years of age; or 

B) to service performed by an alien out- 
side the United States, the Commonwealth 


of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
America Samoa. 

(m) If after 1967 an employee dies after 
completing at least five years of civilian serv- 
ice, or an employee who retired after 1967 
under section 8336 or 8337 of this title dies, 
the annuity granted to the widow or depend- 
ent widower under section 8341(d) of this 
title or to the surviving spouse under sec- 
* seen? of this title is at least the small- 

of— 

“(1) 75 per centum of the minimum an- 

nuity base for any month before the month 
in which the survivor becomes sixty-two 
years of age, and 8214 per centum of the 
minimum annuity base for any month there- 
after; 
“(2) the sum necessary to increase to the 
applicable percentage of the minimum an- 
muity base set forth in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection the product of twelve times any 
monthly benefit under subchapter II of chap- 
ter 7 of title 42 to which the survivor is en- 
titled or would be entitled on proper applica- 
tion; or : 

“(3) 80 per centum of the average pay. 
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This subsection does not apply to— 

“(A) a surviving spouse under section 
8341(b) of this title when the retired em- 
ployee did not elect to provide a survivor an- 
nuity or elected one based on less than the 
full amount of his annuity; 

“(B) the annuity of a widow, dependent 
widower, or surviving spouse for any month 
before the month in which he or she becomes 
sixty-two years of age, unless for any such 
month an annuity is payable under section 
8341(e) of this title to at least one child 
of the employee who is under eighteen years 
of age or is incapable of self-support because 
of physical or mental disability incurred be- 
fore age eighteen; or 

“(C) service performed by an alien out- 
side the United States, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
and American Samoa. 

„n) If after 1967 an employee dies after 
completing at least five years of civilian 
service, or an employee who retired after 
1967 under section 8336 or 8337 of this title 
dies, the annuity granted to each surviving 
child under section 8341 (e) of this title is 
at least the smallest of 

“(1) 75 per centum of the minimum an- 
nuity base; 

“(2) the sum necessary to increase to 75 
per centum of the minimum annuity base 
the product of twelve times any monthly 
benefit under subchapter I of chapter 7 of 
title 42 to which the child is entitled or 
would be entitled on proper application; 
or 


“(3) 80 per centum of the average pay. 
This subsection does not apply to service 
performed by an alien outside the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 


Samoa. 

“(o) When the total of annuities other- 
wise payable to all survivors of an employee 
or a retired employee is greater than— 

“(1) the amount appearing in column III 
of the table in section 8331(18) of this title 
on the line on which appears in column II 
the lowest amount which is at least equal to 
his minimum annuity base; less 

(2) the product of twelve times the sum 
of all monthly benefits under subchapter II 
of chapter 7 of title 42 to which all the sur- 
vivors are entitled or would be entitled on 
proper application; 
the total of annuities computed under sub- 
sections (m) and (n) of this section may 
not exceed the difference between items (1) 
and (2) of this subsection, and each annuity 
is reduced proportionately. However, this 
subsection does not reduce the annuity of 
a survivor computed without regard to sub- 
sections (m) and (n) of this section. This 
subsection does not apply to service per- 
formed by an alien outside the United States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa.” 


The letter presented by Mr. MONRONEY 
is as follows: 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The President's Jan- 
uary 23 message on Older Americans recom- 
mended that persons who have employment 
under the Federal civil service retirement 
system should have credit for such employ- 
ment transferred to the social security sys- 
tem if they are not entitled to staff retire- 
ment system benefits at the time they reach 
retirement age, become disabled, or die. 
Draft legislation which would amend the 
civil service retirement law to permit such 
transfer is attached, together with a sec- 
tional analysis. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is submitting a sepa- 
rate legislative proposal to accomplish the 
required changes in the social security laws. 

OASDI coverage has been extended to mem- 
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bers of the uniformed services, to employees 
of the TVA, and to civilian employees hold- 
ing temporary Federal appointments, but em- 
ployees under the civil service retirement 
system remain specifically excluded. The 
retirement system provides no protection to 
such employees (or their families) who die, 
become disabled, or leave Federal service with 
less than five years of service. It provides 
an inadequate level of benefits to those with 
relatively short service. It affords no sur- 
vivor or disability protection to those who 
leave Federal employment with entitlement 
to deferred annuities; most such employees 
withdraw their retirement contributions, 
thereby forfeiting the deferred annuity right, 
and so have no protection, based on their 
Federal employment, for themselves or their 
families under either social security or the 
civil service retirement system. 

To close these gaps and remedy these de- 
ficiencies, the Cabinet Committee on Federal 
Staff Retirement Systems last year recom- 
mended to the President, and the Presiden 
has since recommended to Congress, a two- 
pronged proposal to assure that employees 
subject to the Civil Service retirement law 
have survivor, disability, and retirement pro- 
tection at least as high as that which the 
social security system affords the rest of the 
nation’s workforce. This basic level of pro- 
tection would be established by: 

1, A transfer of credit arrangement, under 
which credits for an employee's Federal serv- 
ice would be transferred to the social security 
system if no retirement system benefits are 
payable (either because the employee did not 
have enough service to meet eligibility re- 
quirements for retirement or because he for- 
feited eligibility by withdrawing his retire- 
ment contributions) at the time he dies, be- 
comes disabled, or reaches retirement age. 

2. A guaranteed benefit level, under which 
retirement system benefits that are paid 
would be raised to the extent necessary to 
assure that such benefits, together with any 
OASDI benefits based on other work, will at 
least equa] the amount that would be pay- 
able if the Federal service had been covered 
by social security. 

The transfer-of-credit proposal contem- 
plates amendment of the Social Security Act 
to provide that service under the civil serv- 
ice retirement system after June 30, 1966 (to 
assure the six quarters of coverage required 
for OASDI eligibility) shall be considered 
covered employment under OASDI if neither 
the employee nor his survivors are entitled to 
retirement system benefits when he dies, be- 
comes disabled, or reaches retirement age. 

All transfers of credit would be made at 
the time the risk matures—that is, when the 
employee dies, becomes disabled, or reaches 
retirement age without protection under the 
retirement system. For such cases, the re- 
tirement trust fund would reimburse the 
social security trust funds annually in an 
amount sufficient to meet that proportion of 
the cost of the social security benefits paid 
which is attributable to Federal employment 
under the retirement system. 

The retirement system would refund re- 
tirement contributions to employees (or their 
survivors) only to the extent that such con- 
tributions exceed the OASDI tax the em- 
ployees would have paid after June 30, 1966, 
if their Federal service after that date had 
been covered by social security. This “tax 
equivalent” would be withheld from refunds 
irrespective of whether social security bene- 
fits are or will be payable and of whether 
OASDI taxes are being paid on earnings from 
other employment. 

The guaranteed benefit level proposal 
would apply only to persons entitled to 
benefits under the retirement system. It 
would create no new categories of benefici- 
aries: there would, for example, be no re- 
tirement system benefits for dependents of 
disabled retirees, none for dependent parents, 
and no supplements for wives. It would not 
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apply to the surviving spouse of a deceased 
annuitant who did not elect a survivor an- 
nuity based on the full amount of his own 
annuity. Neither would it apply to foreign 
nationals employed abroad and covered by 
the retirement system. 

The proposed amendment to the retire- 
ment law provides annuity computation 
methods which guarantee that the overall 
retirement benefit (together with any 
OASDI benefit also due) paid to a retiring 
employee or to the survivors of a deceased 
employee or annuitant are not less than the 
OASDI benefit that would be payable if his 
Federal service had been covered by social 
security. If an employee died leaving a wife 
and children, normal civil service retirement 
benefits would be computed, then increased 
in any amount necessary to raise the retire- 
ment benefit to the social security level. 
The children’s increased benefit would be 
payable as long as they are entitled to bene- 
fits under the retirement system. The widow 
would receive the increased benefit until the 
children ceased to be entitled, at which time 
the guaranteed social security minimum 
would no longer be applicable and only the 
normal civil service retirement benefit would 
be paid to her. At age 62, the guaranteed 
social security minimum would again apply 
and her civil service retirement benefit, if 
below that level, would again be increased. 

Adoption of the recommended two-pronged 
approach would—without disturbing current 
benefit rights of present employees and with- 
out providing direct OASDI coverage—meet 
to a large extent the needs for basic retire- 
ment, survivor, and disability protection that 
are not now being met by the civil service 
retirement system. The proposal would as- 
sure all employees subject to that system 
that if they leave Federal service without 
retirement system protection, or if they lose 
such protection, their Federal employment 
will be credited under social security, giv- 
ing them continuity of basic protection that 
is comparable to that afforded workers who 
move from one job to another in private in- 
dustry. It would benefit career employees 
and their families by considerably improv- 
ing survivor protection up to the time they 
have completed long periods of service, and 
by providing improved disability protection 
for many employees. It would not, how- 
ever, provide unintended large increases in 
retirement benefits for long-service employ- 
ees—such as might occur under a coverage- 
coordination plan—nor would it duplicate 
present protection. 

It is contemplated that the proposal, if ap- 
proved, would become effective January 1, 
1968, 

We estimate the additional level annual 
cost, on a normal cost plus interest basis, 
at $155 million for the transfer-of-credit 
proposal, and $125 million for the guaranteed 
social security minimum proposal. The ef- 
fect on the Administrative budget for fiscal 
year 1968 would be minimal, amounting to 
less than $3,000,000 for additional benefits 
actually accruing between January 1 and 
June 30, 1968. 

The recommended legislation as now 
drafted excludes Members of Congress, but 
there would be no objection to extending the 
proposal to include them if the Congress 
should so desire. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
this proposal is in accord with the President's 
program. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman, 


COUNTY REVENUE BILL 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for, appropriate reference, 
a bill to amend the 1947 act providing 
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for the disposal of certain materials on 
the public lands of the United States. 
Included in these materials is timber 
growing on the public lands, and my bill 
would direct that 25 percent of the gross 
revenues from the sale of timber on those 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall be paid to the 
counties in which the lands are situated, 
to be used for public schools and roads. 

Also, my bill would direct that the base 
for payment of the counties’ share of 
receipts from other forest lands would 
be the gross, not the net, figure. By 
gross revenues, the sponsors mean all 
moneys paid or deposited by purchasers 
of timber and forest products from the 
unreserved public lands and the national 
forests. 

Mr. President, any one of us from a 
public land State is only too painfully 
aware of the impact on local gov- 
ernmental responsibilities, such as the 
maintenance of schools, and roads, of 
Federal ownership of large areas of the 
lands within a county. In my own 
State of Idaho, for example, some 64 
percent of the area of the entire State 
is in Federal ownership. Certain of the 
public laws do provide for payment to 
the counties of a share of the revenues 
from Federal lands within the county. 

However, in the case of torest lands, 
the percentage has been computed on the 
basis of the net, rather than gross, reve- 
nues. There is an inevitable tendency 
for Federal administrative costs to rise 
and with every increase in the amount 
the Federal Government uses from the 
revenues, the counties’ share declines. 
In many instances, while gross revenues 
have been rising, the counties’ share has 
steadily declined. 

My bill is designed to bring relief to 
the hard-pressed counties of Idaho and 
the other Western States in the fulfill- 
ment of their responsibilities for public 
education and local roads. 

My cosponsor, the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] is endorsing the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1385) to amend section 3 
of the act entitled An act to provide for 
the disposal of materials on the public 
lands of the United States” approved 
July 31, 1947, relating to the disposition 
by the Secretary of the Interior of 
moneys obtained from the sale of materi- 
als from public lands, introduced by Mr. 
CRUnck (for himself and Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REAPPOINTMENT OF JEROME C. 
HUNSAKER AS CITIZEN REGENT 
OF BOARD OF REGENTS OF 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution to provide for the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Jerome C. Hunsaker 
as Citizen Regent of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution. I 
ask unanimous consent that biographical 
data about Mr. Hunsaker be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the biographical data will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 58) to 
provide for the reappointment of Jerome 
C. Hunsaker as Citizen Regent of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The biographical data presented by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT is as follows: 


Hunsaker, Jerome Clarke, aeronautical 
engr; b. Creston, Ia., Aug. 26, 1886; s. Walter 
J. and Alma (Clarke) H.; grad. U.S. Naval 
Acad., 1908; M.S., Mass. Inst. Tech., 1912, 
D. Sc., 1916; D.Sc., Williams College, 1943, 
Adelphi Coll., 1955; Eng. D., Northeastern 
U., 1945; married Alice Porter Avery, June 
26, 1911; children—Mrs. Sarah P. Swope, Jer- 
ome Clarke, James (dec.), Mrs. T. A. Bird. 
Officer, later advancing to comdr., Construc- 
tion Corps, United States Navy, 1909-26; in- 
structor of aeronautic engineering, Mass. 
Inst. Tech., 1912-16; in charge aircraft de- 
sign, Navy Dept., Washington, D.C. designed 
airship Shenandoah, and flying boat NC4, 
(Ist to fly Atlantic), 1916-23; asst. naval at- 
taché, London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, 1923-26; 
asst. vice pres. Bell Telephone Laboratories 
(wire and radio service for airways), 1926- 
28; vice pres. Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., 1928- 
33; head depts. aero. engring. and mech. 
engring. Mass. Inst. Tech., 1933-51, now prof. 
emeritus; dir. McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Mem- 
ber of Guggenheim Medal Bd., Sperry Medal 
Bd. Regent Smithsonian Inst.“ Captain, 
USNR (ret.) Chmn. Nat Adv. Com. Aeros., 
1941-56. Awarded Navy Cross, Medal for 
Merit (U.S.); Legion of Honor (France); 
Daniel Guggenheim medal, Franklin medal; 
Wright Brothers medal; Godfrey L. Cabot 
Trophy, 1950; Langley Medal, 1955; Gold 
Medal of Royal Aeronautical Society (Great 
Britain), 1957; Navy award for distinguished 
public service, 1958. Fellow American Physi- 
cal Society, American Academy Arts and 
Scis.; hon. fellow Inst. of Aero. Scis., Royal 
Aero. Soc. of Britain, Imperial Coll. of Sci. 
(London); hon. mem, Am. Soc. Mech. Engrs., 
Inst. of Mech. Engrs. (London); mem, Am. 
Soc. Naval Architects and Marine Engrs.; Am. 
Soc. Automotive Engrs., Nat. Acad. of Scis., 
Am. Philos. Soc., Delta Kappa Epsilon, Sig- 
ma Xi. Clubs: Century (N.Y.C.); Army and 
Navy (Washington); St. Botolph (Boston). 
Contbr. to journals of profi. socs. Home: 10 
Louisburg Square, Boston. Office: Mass. 
Inst. Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 


RESTORE INVESTMENT CREDIT— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 132 THROUGH 135 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submit- 
ted four amendments, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (H.R. 6950) 
to restore the investment credit and the 
allowance of accelerated depreciation in 
the case of certain real property, which 
were ordered to be printed, and to lie on 
the table. 

AMENDMENT NO. 136 


Mr. GORE (for himself and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Delaware) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to House bill 6950, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


3 appointment as Regent March 24, 
1949. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 483) to amend 
title 38, United States Code, so as to re- 
quire the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to give 6 months’ advance public 
notice of the planned closing or reloca- 
tion of any veterans’ facility, and to pro- 
vide for at least one veterans’ service 
center in each State, and for other pur- 
poses, the name of the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1305) to estab- 
lish a joint congressional committee to 
make a continuing study of the programs 
and operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment relating to science and technology, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH ANNOUNCES 
HEARINGS ON PENSION INEQUI- 
TIES BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT AND RETIREMENT 
INCOMES OF SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGING—URGES IMPOR- 
TANCE IN VIEW OF SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY INCREASES PROPOSED THIS 
YEAR 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Retirement Incomes of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, I 
am pleased to announce that our sub- 
committee will hold hearings beginning 
at 10 a.m., Monday, April 24, 1967 on 
the subject “Reduction of Retirement 
Benefits Due to Social Security In- 
creases.” I make this announcement to 
extend to Senators and other interested 
parties an invitation to share with our 
subcommittee any information or 
thoughts they may have on this subject. 

I have been dismayed that each time 
Congress votes an increase in social se- 
curity cash benefits, corresponding re- 
ductions have been made in other retire- 
ment benefits, such as old-age assistance 
and private pension benefits. 

Even more regrettable has been the re- 
duction of other benefits by amounts 
greater than the social security benefit 
increases, leaving the elderly recipient 
in worse financial straits than before the 
social security benefit increases were 
voted. 

This has been the case with veterans’ 
non-service-connected benefits, where a 
slight social security increase will some- 
times push the incomes of veterans 
slightly over limits established for pur- 
poses of veterans’ pensions, thus result- 
ing in disproportionate reductions in 
such pensions. 

It is obvious that proposals to provide 
social security increases will be given pri- 
ority consideration in this Congress. 
Our interest in this subject, and the in- 
terest of our concerned citizens, is based 
upon a conviction that retirement in- 
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comes of our older compatriots are too 
low. It is disheartening to contemplate 
the possibility that any social security 
benefit increase we vote may be nullified 
in effect by corresponding reductions in 
other benefits, or, worse still, that vet- 
erans and others will suffer a net reduc- 
tion in their incomes as a result. 

These hearings will survey the problem 
and will seek ways to assure that the so- 
cial security benefit increases voted will 
increase overall incomes of all elderly 
social security recipients, or, at least, will 
not result in any reduction in their 
incomes. 

I hope and trust that this year will be 
different with regard to the effect of so- 
cial security increases upon other types 
of retirement incomes. Our subcommit- 
tee’s hearings can make a significant 
contribution to this end, and we solicit 
the cooperation of all who can make con- 
structive comments and suggestions to 
our hearings. 


HEARING ON REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 1 OF 1967 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion will hold a hearing on Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1967 on April 4, at 
11 a.m. in room 3302 of the New Senate 
Office Building. All those desiring to 
present their views on this matter should 
contact the subcommittee at room 162, 
Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PENDING 
CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, I wish to announce that 
hearings will be held on pending civil 
rights legislation referred to the subcom- 
mittee during the 1st session of the 90th 


Congress. 

The hearings are scheduled to begin 
May 23, 1967, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building. Any per- 
son who wishes to testify or submit 
statements pertaining to these hearings 
should communicate with the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, 102B, 
Senate Office Building. 


SENATE LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT 
AS OF MARCH 23, 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
December 27, 1966, I directed a letter to 
all committee chairmen suggesting a 
“major reexamination” of what has been 
done from the standpoint of legislative 
enactments over the past few years. 

The response has been extremely sat- 
isfying to those of us who have felt that 
such a review would be beneficial not 
only to the legislative but also to the 
executive branch. 

To acquaint the Senate with what the 
committees are doing in the oversight 
area, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the following information printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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SENATE LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT AS OF MARCH 


23, 1967 
1. Agriculture—Review of Farm Program— 
hearings 3/1,2. Staff review underway on all 


rogram. 
propriations—Review underway on 
7 and 1968 budgets. 

. Armed Services—Preparedness Subcom- 
sitios review of worldwide military commit- 
ments—hearings started 2/23. 

CIA review underway. 

4. Banking— Housing Subcommittee staff 
is in the process of reviewing housing laws 
and mortgage credit. 

Banking operating problems such as credit 
cards and bank hold ups. 

Small Business operating problems. 

Development of changing monetary rules 
and regulations. 

5. Commerce Review of the National Traf- 
fic Safety Program with hearings 3/20, 21. 

Staff review of Truth in Packaging Act 
underway. 

General review of Merchant Marine pol- 
icies 4/12, 13 by Merchant Marine Subcom- 
mittee. 

6. District of Columbia—Staff review of the 
local crime laws and the salaries of D.C. 
police. 

7. Finance—Committee review of the inter- 
national trade structure of the U.S. and of 
the administration of the trade agreements 
program started 3/10. 

8. Foreign Relations—Committee review of 
U.S. foreign policy—hearings began 1/30, 

9. Government Operations—Subcommittee 
review and hearings on Federal-State rela- 
tions resume 3/23. 

Review of Government policy and practice 
with respect to contracts for technical serv- 
ices start 3/22. 

Review of efficiency, economy and effective- 
ness of interagency coordination of Federal 
activities on urban development with hear- 
ings 4/18-22. 

10. Interior—Review underway on: Public 
Land Laws, Outdoor recreation 
Water resources, Indian policies and pro- 
grams, Trust Territories. 

11, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy— 
Staff study and review underway on AEC'’s 
entire regulatory procedure with hearings 
scheduled for the first week in April. 

12. Judicilary—Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Practice and Procedure has reviewed 
practices and procedures of Internal Reve- 
nue, Food and Drug, Post Office Department, 
and Federal Trade Commission, 

Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
has held hearings on price fixing relating to 
children’s library books; dual distribution; 
foreign trade; auto companies; and the pro- 
duction and current supply of quinine. 

Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, 
and Copyrights holding hearings and review- 
ing the copyright laws to provide for the 
first major revision since 1909. The sub- 
committee will begin similar hearings on 
May 17 on the Patent laws, which will be 
the first major revision since 1837. 

13. Labor — Education — Comprehensive 
staff review underway on all phases. 

Poverty study by Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower and Poverty (S. Res. 
17)—hearings 3/13-17, with field hearings 
in April and May. 

Subcommittee on Migratory Labor has just 
initiated a report, No. 71, reviewing the Mi- 
gratory Farm Labor problem in the U.S. 

14. Post Office and Civil Service: Staff 
study and review on sr, eat planning of 
the Post Office De 

Review of the Health Benefits Act of 1959. 

Survey and study of postal field services. 

15. Public Works—Ad hoc subcommittee 
reviewed the Appalachian regional develop- 
ment program 1/24-26. 

Pield hearings now underway on air pol- 
lution. 

Senate and House Public Works held joint 
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hearings 2/27 through 3/2 on deferment of 
highway funds. 

16. Space—Earlier review hearings were 
held on policy planning for aeronautical re- 
search and development and the printed 
hearings and report will soon be ready for 
distribution. 

Reviewed the Space Treaty as it relates to 
Aeronautics and Space Sciences now being 
considered by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Review underway on Apollo 204 accident. 

Full review of Aeronautical and Space pro- 
gram scheduled in conjunction with 1968 
Space authorization hearings to begin in 
about 3 weeks. 


THE EASTER RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the close of business today, Thursday, 
March 23, the Senate will take a recess 
until Monday at noon, April 3, in observ- 
ance of Easter and to permit those Sena- 
tors who can, to visit their home States. 

Since Congress convened on January 
10, there have been at least two items on 
which a considerable amount of time was 
spent. The attempt to change the clo- 
ture rule which occupied our time from 
January 11 to January 24 was the first. 
The second item was a major overhaul of 
the legislative branch, which occupied 
the Senate substantially, but with some 
interruptions, from January 25 to March 
7. The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967, now pending in the House, can 
be hailed as a genuine achievement. For 
the first time in 20 years the committee 
procedures will be improved, the fiscal 
controls will be strengthened, and the 
informational sources will be expanded. 
In addition, a new Veterans’ Committee 
will be established, the page system over- 
hauled, and free guide service provided 
for the Capitol. All take pride in the 
efforts of those Senators who worked for 
2% years to improve our system and to 
permit us to more efficiently conduct our 
business, 

During the time the legislative reorga- 
nization bill was under consideration, the 
Senate took about a week out, from Feb- 
ruary 23 to March 1, to debate and pass 
the Vietnam military procurement and 
construction supplemental for fiscal 1967 
in the amount of $4,548,200,000, which 
provided $3,788,700,000 for procurement 
of aircraft and missiles, $135 million for 
research and development, and $624,500,- 
000 for military construction. This bill, 
as enacted into Public Law 90-5, includes 
a declaration of congressional policy on 
supporting our Armed Forces in Vietnam 
and the President’s effurts to secure 


peace. 

Just this week the Congress completed 
action on the bill to supply the badly 
needed 1967 supplemental appropriations 
for Vietnam operations in the amount of 
$12,196,520,000—$6,291,000,000 was for 
initial equipment for additional military 
units and replacement of aircraft, ord- 
nance, ammunition, and materiel lost or 
consumed in combat; $3,272,650,000 for 
operating costs to support the additional 
military units, combat operations, and 
expansion of the training base; $1,363,- 
870,000 for pay and allowance of added 
military personnel and training addi- 
tional Reserve component enlistees; 
$624,500,000 for construction or im- 
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provement of needed troop housing, 
roads and airfields; 109,500,000 for re- 
search and development programs; and 
$535 million for additional capital for 
working capital funds to expand inven- 
tories to meet the increased needs in 
southeast Asia. 

The Senate has also authorized $20,- 
765,332,000 for military procurement in 
fiscal 1968—$13,484,700,000 was for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles; and 
$7,280,632,000 for research, development, 
test and evaluation. 

Both Houses have provided additional 
benefits to veterans who have served in 
the Armed Forces during the “Vietnam 
era“ which are comparable to benefits 
provided for World Wars I and II and 
Korean conflict veterans. 

At the request of the President, Con- 
gress has also supported emergency food 
assistance to famine-threatened India 
by recommending an additional 3 mil- 
lion tons of grain at an estimated cost of 
$190 million and $25 million for emer- 
gency food relief for distribution by 
American volunteer agencies. 

Another controversial item acted on 
this session was the Senate’s adoption of 
the resolution of ratification of the 
Soviet Consular Treaty by a 66-to-28 roll- 
call vote on March 16—a 3-vote margin. 
The two major features of the treaty 
are: first, to provide for prompt notifi- 
cation and access to nationals of one 
country arrested or detained in the 
other; and second, to extend full im- 
munity from criminal prosecution to 
consulate officials and employees. 

The Senate has taken care of several 
other items such as consenting to the 
resolutions of ratification of 11 treaties 
having to do with fisheries, customs, 
maritime matters, and amendments to 
the International Convention on Safety 
of Life at Sea; providing a temporary 
debt limit of $336 billion through June 
30; establishing a Commission on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to see that Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the city of Washington is de- 
veloped as a national historic site; ex- 
tending the Indian Claims Commission 
for 5 years and expanding its member- 
ship from three to five; authorizing the 
Department of Interior to participate in 
the construction and operation of a 
nuclear desalting plant in California to 
be built and financed as a non-Federal 
undertaking by the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California; and es- 
tablishing the National Water Commis- 
sion to review and advise on the entire 
range of national water resource 
problems. 

After our return on the 3d of April, 
the Senate will consider the House- 
passed bill restoring the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit and accelerated depre- 
ciation allowance, which was tempo- 
rarily suspended for the period October 
19, 1966, through December 31, 1967; the 
extension of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act; the President’s re- 
quest of March 13, the so-called Punta 
del Este resolution, approving a commit- 
ment to increase aid to Latin America 
by $1.5 billion over a 5-year period; the 
Coast Guard annual authorization; and 
the Atomic Energy authorization 
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which will be ready for the floor by mid- 
April. 

With respect to the orderly considera- 
tion of the legislation in the Senate, last 
September 14, 1966, the suggestion was 
made in a meeting of committee chair- 
men that an attempt should be made to 
set a priority schedule of legislation so 
that adjournment could take place by 
August 1 of each year. It was felt that 
the joint leadership and committee 
chairmen should set up a stipulated time 
schedule for various bills to be reported. 

It was further felt that coordination 
should be attempted with the leadership 
of the House and with the administra- 
tion. It was agreed that the leadership 
would contact the White House and the 
Speaker and minority leader of the 
House to try to work out this problem. 

Such a meeting was held this year with 
the minority leader [Mr. Dirksen], the 
Speaker of the House [Mr. MCCORMACK], 
the minority whip of the House [Mr. 
ARENDS] representing the minority lead- 
er [Mr. Ford], who was out of town on 
official business, and the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
[Mr. Manon]. At that meeting a list of 
the annual authorization bills necessary 
to obtain prompt action of the annual 
appropriation bills was drawn up. It 
was the considered judgment of all par- 
ties at that meeting that if these bills 
could be disposed of by Congress by June 
1, 1967, all appropriation bills could be 
enacted to insure an adjournment of the 
Congress by August 1. 

A letter was directed to the President 
seeking his cooperation in expediting the 
submission of the authorization bills to 
Congress. The President, by letter, ex- 
pressed his appreciation for our attempts 
to initiate early hearings on major au- 
thorization bills. He indicated that as 
of March 20, all of the authorizations 
listed in my original letter had been sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

A chairmen’s meeting was held yester- 
day and a report was made to them on 
the joint leadership efforts to date. 
Each expressed his willingness to coop- 
erate in achieving the objectives and to 
give priority to the following legislation 
which is considered necessary for early 
passage in order that the annual appro- 
priations bills would not hold up an 
early adjournment of the Congress. 
These measures are as follows: Space 
authorization, food stamp program, mili- 
tary construction authorization, fellow- 
ships for city planning and urban studies, 
foreign aid authorization, Peace Corps 
authorization, poverty program, expan- 
sion and improvement of vocational edu- 
cation, community health services, hos- 
pital construction activities, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health—community 
mental health resource support, grants 
to States for public assistance, assistance 
for repatriated U.S. nationals, adminis- 
tration on aging—coordination and de- 
velopment of program for the aging, 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission. 

In addition to the above, other major 
items yet on the agenda for considera- 
tion this session—but not in any order 
of priority—are: 

Troop reduction in Europe resolution; 
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selective service revision; crime control 
package; House-passed measure extend- 
ing the Interest Equalization Tax Act; 
other tax reforms; Housing Act, rent 
supplements, and rat extermination; 
truth in lending; social security and pub- 
lic assistance amendments; veterans’ 
pension increase and educational assist- 
ance; space treaty; civil rights, and edu- 
cation and health bills. 

The above is only a partial listing, but 
between April 3 and July 31—our sine 
die adjournment date as established by 
our Legislative Reorganization Act— 
there will have to be much committee 
and floor activity; I, for one, will gladly 
settle for September 1. As majority 
leader, I would very much appreciate the 
committee chairmen reporting as ex- 
peditiously as possible all authorization 
bills; otherwise the appropriations proc- 
ess comes to a complete standstill. 

It is hoped all Senators will enjoy these 
few days of respite and return with re- 
newed vigor for the work ahead in the 
next few months. 


VIETNAM AND THE GUAM 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that four columns, 
which I shall identify, may be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. The first column is by Clayton 
Fritchey, for release on March 17, 1967, 
which inadvertently was omitted as an 
exhibit to a speech which I made on the 
Vietnam situation a few days ago. The 
second column is by Joseph Kraft, which 
was published in the Washington Post 
of March 17, 1967, entitled “Escalation 
Politics at Guam.” The third and 
fourth items are columns by Walter Lipp- 
mann, the first being dated March 21, 
and entitled “Preview of Guam,” and 
the second is dated February 23 and is 
entitled “Incomplete Disclosure.” 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLAYTON FRITCHEY—"STATE or AFF, 2 


WASHINGTON.—The government has just 
provided (unintentionally but impressively) 
a devastating rebuttal to its own conten- 
tion that it can’t stop or interrupt the 
bombing of North Vietnam without en- 
dangering the lives of our armed forces. 

President Johnson has more than once 
tried to justify his refusal to stop the 
bombing (as a means of promoting peace 
negotiations) on the grounds that it would 
jeopardize the troops. 

This, he is now quoted as saying, would 
be like “unloading your gun” and inyiting 
the other side to shoot. At a press con- 
ference he put it even more vividly: “I 
don’t quite understand,” he said, “why you 
want me to have our Marines and our air- 
men pause and put their hands behind their 
backs while the other people don't pause 
and continue to shoot at them.” 

Commenting on his own 37-day bombing 
pause in December 1965-January 1966, the 
President said, “Our boys sat there and 
watched the enemy. He didn’t pause. He 
kept up his bombing. He threw his hand 
grenades. He lobbed his mortars into our 
troop encampments, and killed our Marines 
and our airmen and our Army soldiers 

It's hard to believe that Johnson's inten- 
tion was to indict himself for virtually be- 
traying the troops, but his own account of 
the pause he ordered leaves the impression 
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of U.S. soldiers forcibly immobilized and de- 
prived of air support while casualties 
mounted and mounted. 

That, of course, was not the way it was. 
If it had been, the President wouldn’t be 
talking about it. In fact, the situation, as 
we learn from official figures released this 
week, was just the reverse. Casualties were 
not mounting during the long pause; they 
were less (far less) than during the height 
of the bombing. 

All during March Johnson has been step- 
ping up the bombing of North Vietnam, in 
addition to shelling it for the first time by 
artillery and naval bombardment. Never 
have our troops been supported by so much 
firepower. What is the result? 

Last week, the Defense Department re- 
ported, U.S. combat casualties soared to a 
new high for the entire war. The spokesman 
said total casualties for the week were 1,617, 
including 232 killed, 1,381 wounded, and 4 
missing, highest for any week of the war. 

In addition to the 37-day bombing pause, 
there have been two others of about six days 
each, or a total of about seven weeks when 
the U.S. stopped its bombing. In none of 
those seven weeks did the casualties come 
close to equally those when the bombing was 
going full blast. The average casualties dur- 
ing the pauses appear to be about one-third 
of the escalated bombing rate. 

These figures oblige us to believe that ei- 
ther the casualties are (1) unrelated to the 
bombing or (2) that the bigger the bombing 
the bigger the casualties. The President 
must know this. Why then does he fall back 
on such an insupportable argument? 

The logical conclusion is that the other 
bombing justifications have been exhausted. 
The first excuse was that bombing stopped 
or reduced the infiltration of North Viet- 
namese regulars to the south. Nobody has 
rebutted this better than Rep. Reuss (D. 
Wis.), who said, “When the bombing began 
there were some 400 North Vietnamese sol- 
diers fighting in South Vietnam. Today 
there are said to be 90,000. If this kind of 
infiltration-stopping continues we shall soon 
have the entire northern military-age popu- 
lation in the south .. .” 

Then the Administration assured us that 
the bombing at least curtailed the infiltra- 
tion of supplies, making it virtually impos- 
sible to send in “big stuff.” But last week 
the North Vietnamese opened up against U.S. 
forces with 140 millimeter rockets, the big- 
gest stuff yet. 

In the face of this, the Administration 
says, well, anyhow, the bombing has been 
good for morale, and has put new life in 
the South Vietnamese army. The U.S. puts 
so little stock in this story that it has rudely 
shoved aside Gen. Ky’s forces, and taken over 
all the fighting itself. 

To come back to the casualties, and how to 
reduce them, perhaps Senators Robert F. 
Kennedy and Morse should be heard as well 
as the President. Kennedy says, “If by end- 
ing the bombing of the North we bring peace 
in South Vietnam nearer, then we will save 
the lives of thousands of our young men and 
of thousands of Vietnamese.” And Morse 
says, The best way to support the troops is 
a deny the President the money to kill 

em.” 

That’s pretty rough talk even for Morse, 
but when the President resorts to demagogu- 
ery himself, he invites a response in kind. 


ESCALATION POLITICS AT GUAM 

The Guam conference this weekend offers 
new insight into the politics of escalation. 
And it underlines the crucial importance of 
the fine decision to make Ellsworth Bunker 
the new Ambassador in Saigon. 

The conference does not grow out of a 
thing that has been happening in Vietnam. 
On the contrary, both American and Viet- 
namese authorities in Saigon were complete- 
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ly surprised by the announcement of the 
meeting. 

The true background to Guam, far from 
being in Vietnam, is the political situation 
here at home. The central fact is that the 
country does not like the Vietnamese war, 
and is liking it increasingly less as it drags 
on. 

According to the latest Harris poll, the 
public rating of the President’s handling of 
the war has been falling since January, 1966. 
On two occasions, to be sure, the President 
was able to reverse the drop. 

There was the bombing of the oil depots 
around Hanoi and Haiphong in July of last 
year. Then there was his Pacific tour with 
the visit to the Marines in Danang last fall. 
In each case, however, the President had to 
act strongly and visibly as a national leader. 

This month, the Harris poll showed a new 
low—only 40 percent approval of the Presi- 
dent. And the President's sense of his own 
vulnerability is so sharp that, in the face of 
all logic, he apparently interpreted criticism 
of his policy by Sen. Robert Kennedy to be 
a move to take the Democratic nomination 
away from him in 1968. 

In these circumstances, the President is 
trying to reverse the drift of the country 
away from him by acting, in a dramatically 
visible way, as the heroic national leader. 
That is why, after months of lying low, he 
has suddenly taken center stage again. 

That is why he is intensifying the bomb- 
ing attacks on North Vietnam. That is why 
he described the war, at a recent news con- 
ference, as a duel between himself and Ho 
Chi Minh. That is why he went to Tennes- 
see the other day to identify himself with 
two of the country’s most nationalistic, even 
warhawkish, Presidents—Andrew Jackson 
and James K. Polk. 

The Guam conference is more, much more, 
of the same. It shows the President acting 
as commander-in-chief over mighty forces 
spread across distant seas. It features him 
cheek by jowl with the American military 
chiefs, notably Gen. William Westmoreland, 
and hand in hand with foreign leaders, no- 
tably Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky. 

But Guam is no innocuous political cha- 
rade serving merely to line the voters up be- 
hind the President. Guam is pregnant with 
circumstances likely further to limit the 
President's capacity to control the war in 
Vietnam. 

For one thing, any increase in the already 
overblown prestige of the American military 
means a diminution of the civilian leaders 
at the Pentagon who have led the effort to 
limit the Vietnamese war. 

For another, a rise in the status of Premier 
Ky and the other military leaders of South 
Vietnam weakens the political leaders of the 
Constituent Assembly who have been trying 
to assert the principle of civilian rule in 
Saigon. 

The President, in other words, is adopting 
the soldiers as his chief political allies. He 
is making his standing in the country de- 
pendent on his standing with them. He is 
raising enormously the cost to himself of any 
break with the military chiefs. 

This brings us to the very heart of the 
politics of escalation. For the President now 
has to carry the military with him in order 
to carry the country. 

He is in poor position to resist their de- 
mands for steadily increased military pres- 
sure, or even to explain to the public the 
limits of what force can accomplish. He is 
politically almost committed to escalation. 

Ambassador Bunker, with his fine instinct 
for compromise and conciliation, represents 
a last best hope for negotiated settlement to 
the war. But it may be, that the President 
has already gone so far down the road to 
escalation politics that he could not, be- 
cause of opposition from the military, accept 
a compromise settlement in Vietnam. It 
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may be that he needs the kind of victory 
the military want in order to win re-election 
in 1968. 


PREVIEW oF GUAM 


Between Wednesday and Friday of last 
week the public image of the Guam Con- 
ference was completely altered. When the 
Conference was first announced only Amer- 
icans were supposed to attend, and it gave 
every appearance of being an American coun- 
cil of war. The Commander-in-Chief was 
meeting his generals and his admirals and 
his ambassadors to decide on the next steps 
in the campaign for victory. No South Viet- 
namese generals or any representatives of 
our so-called allies in Asia were to be present. 

Then, before the President left for Guam, 
something happened to make it necessary 
to change this public image. Probably the 
President received complaints about being 
left out from General Ky and Chief of State 
Thieu. Probably also, the President himself 
realized that he had been making such war- 
like speeches that he must do something to 
right the balance and preserve his reputation 
as a man yearning for peace. So the public 
image of the Guam Conference was trans- 
formed. The newspapers were advised to tell 
the public that it would deal with pacifica- 
tion and with peace. 

For those who remember the record of the 
past, this new pacific image is unconvincing. 
Indeed it is ominous. For in his dealings 
with the American public Mr. Johnson has 
been using the technique of the carrot and 
the stick. According to this technique which 
has become routine since 1965, gestures about 
peace have been the preludes to an escala- 
tion of the war. 

This is what we must now look forward 
to. The presence of Messrs. Ky and Thieu, 
who may have invited themselves and could 
not be refused, makes it all but certain that 
nothing serious will be done about the paci- 
fication of the rebellious peasants, and that 
nothing serious is contemplated about find- 
ing a way to peace by political negotiation. 
The fact that the President feels he is com- 
pelled to embrace Ky and Thieu removes all 
his options except his military options. 

The reason why pacification of the peas- 
ants will not work under Ky is that Ky and 
his generals are in cahoots with the land- 
lords and will resist that land reform, to 
which President Johnson pledged himself at 
Honolulu. Without land reform, the rebel- 
lious peasants cannot be won over. There is 
nothing else to do with them except to crush 
them by force. 

That is why all the diplomatic skill of Mr. 
Ellsworth Bunker and all the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Komer will not pacify South Vietnam, 
Moreover, by embracing General Ky the Pres- 
ident has shut the door to the possibility 
that a moderate government in Saigon might 
negotiate a peace with the Vietcong. For 
we may take it as most probable that unless 
the President is willing and able to get rid 
oz Ky or bend him to his will, there is no 
visible chance of a political settlement of 
the war. 

What chance, then, is there that the war 
can be concluded by military means? The 
most optimistic of the hawks hope and be- 
lieve that persistent and continually increas- 
ing bombing, bombardment, and attack will 
hurt the enemy so badly that he will with- 
draw from the battle. This is certainly a 
plausible theory. For it really would be 
amazing if the United States, which is in- 
comparably the strongest military power in 
history, were not able to break the will of a 
small backward country. 

Yet it is far from certain that our Viet- 
namese opponents will be crushed by our 
immense fire-power or that they will be so 
broken in spirit that they will fold their 
tents and steal away. The trouble with our 
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adversaries is that these peasant warriors 
believe they are fighting for their lives 
against their native landlords backed by 
foreign intruders. When men believe that to 
be defeated is to die anyway they will fight 
on without being afraid to die. 

It seems to me that this is what we are up 
against, and there is little reason to believe 
that the President has left the door open 
to an honorable and graceful way out of 
an endless struggle. 


INCOMPLETE DISCLOSURE 


The exchange of letters between the Presi- 
dent and Ho Chi Minh does not clear up the 
confusion and contradictions in the public 
mind about what happened at the time of 
the Tet truce in early February. The let- 
ters merely confirm what everyone already 
knows. The United States is prepared to 
suspend the bombing of North Vietnam if 
the President is “assured that infiltration 
into South Vietnam by land and sea has 
stopped.“ The President, which was not 
known before, offered also to stop further 
augmentation of United States forces in 
South Vietnam.” But of course he did not 
propose to stop supplying them by sea. 

Ho Chi Minh’s reply was to refuse to pay 
for the suspension of the bombing by stop- 
ping the infiltration, which includes the 
supplying of his troops in South Vietnam. 

What is not clarified by the publication 
of these letters is the real point at issue 
between the President and Prime Minister 
Kosygin and Secretary General U Thant. 
The point at issue is whether the President 
in 1967 has rejected an offer to negotiate 
which agrees with what he was asking for 
in 1965 and early 1966. 

It is clear, I think, that the President's 
former position was that he would suspend 
the bombing in return for an unconditional 
parley. Thus on January 31, 1966, at the end 
of the 37-day bombing pause, Secretary Rusk 
said that bombing would not have been re- 
sumed “if Hanoi would reciprocate by making 
a serious contribution toward peace.” He 
said nothing about reciprocating with a mili- 
tary concession. Two weeks later, at Las 
Vegas, Secretary Rusk said more plainly, 
“Some governments said Hanoi would talk 
if we would stop bombing North Vietnam. 
We tried that twice—briefly last spring 
(1965) and, recently, for 37 days. But it 
made no difference; Hanoi would not come 
to the conference table.” 

It can be argued, and in fact it was argued 
by some of our military men, that such a 
parley while the bombing was suspended, 
would become, what Time Magazine has 
called “a lethal filibuster.” Hanoi would 
build up powerful forces against us. What 
is certain, as Time says also, is that in 1967 
the President has stiffened his terms and is 
no longer willing to accept his 1966 terms. 
“As recently as the 37-day bombing pause in 
1966, the Administration was offering to end 
the air war for nothing more than an agree- 
ment to begin negotiations . . Since then, 
the Administration has been demanding a 
quid pro quo before it will agree to call off 
the bombing raids against the North.” 

Here lies the explanation of Prime Minister 
Kosygin’s and U Thant’s statements and of 
the President's strange behavior in ignoring 
them both. Mr. Kosygin and U Thant 
brought us the assurance that our 1966 terms 
—suspension for an unconditional parley— 
would mow be accepted by Hanoi. Our 
response was to ignore the assurances because 
what they were promising us was no longer 
acceptable to us. 

There is therefore a deadlock in the ma- 
neuvering for a negotiated settlement. We 


have been told that we can get today what 
we wanted in 1966. We cannot get what we 
are now asking, not yet at least, and so the 
war goes on with no end in sight. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
state in one paragraph my strong view 
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that despite the publication of corre- 
spondence between President Johnson 
and Ho Chi Minh all hope of peace in 
the foreseeable future in South Vietnam 
should not be abandoned. 

A group of 12 Senators from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations spent yes- 
terday in New York at the United Na- 
tions were we had the privilege of long 
discussions with Secretary General of 
the United Nations U Thant. We also 
had interviews with four of the finest 
members of the United Nations from four 
different nations. 

I returned from that meeting with the 
strong view that those of us who are 
anxious to see the bombing stopped pre- 
liminary to starting negotiations should 
redouble our efforts, for there is real 
hope that if the bombing is stopped we 
might get to the negotiating table in rel- 
atively short order. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all Senate commit- 
tees were authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


DUTY-FREE TREATMENT OF 
DICYANDIAMIDE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 79, 
H.R. 286. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The bill will be stated 
by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 286) to permit duty-free treat- 
ment of dicyandiamide pursuant to the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment on page 1, 
at the beginning of line 4, to strike out 
“sections 201(b) (1) (relating to limit on 
decrease in duty) and 253 (relating to 
staging requirements)” and insert sec- 
tion 201(b) (1) (relating to limit on de- 
crease in duty), sections 221, 223, and 
224 (relating to certain requirements 
concerning negotiations), and section 
253 (relating to staging requirements)”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Before the period at the end of the bill, 
insert the following: “, and shall not apply 
with respect to limestone, when imported 
to be used in the manufacture of cement, 


provided for in item 513.34 of such sched- 
ules”. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
March 14, the House passed H.R. 1141, to 
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delegate authority to the President to 
negotiate a zero tariff on limestone used 
in making cement. Under the House bill, 
this zero rate could have been put into 
effect immediately without regard to the 
staging requirements of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. 

This is the same problem dealt with by 
H.R. 286 with respect to dicyandiamide. 
The committee amendment to H.R. 286 
would waive the prenegotiation pro- 
cedures as to this product so that our 
trade negotiators could work out recipro- 
cal concessions regarding it before the 
Kennedy round of trade talks end. 

The amendment I offer today provides 
identical treatment for limestone as 
would be provided by H.R. 1141, except in 
one respect. It would waive the prenego- 
tiation procedures required by sections 
221, 223, and 224 of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, thus conforming the treat- 
ment for limestone to the treatment pro- 
vided for dicyandiamide under the com- 
mittee amendment to H.R. 286. 

I am advised that this amendment is 
supported by the Office of the Special 
Trade Representative and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. I am confident the 
House will accept this minor amend- 
ment of the measure it sent us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to permit duty-free treatment 
pursuant to the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 of dicyandiamide and of limestone 
when imported to be used in the manu- 
facture of cement.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
Saag 78), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 286 is to delegate au- 
thority to the President to eliminate the duty 
on imports of dicyandiamide pursuant to a 
reciprocal trade agreement. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

A rate of duty of 1044 percent ad valorem 
is presently imposed on imports of dicyan- 
diamide. Imports of dicyandiamide are not 
separately classified and are dutiable under 
the provisions of item 425.40 of the tariff 
schedules for “Dicyandiamide, guanidine 
salts and other acyclic amidines.” This rate 
of duty has been in effect since June 30, 
1958, pursuant to a concession granted by 
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the United States in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

Under present law, the maximum that the 
rate of duty on dicyandiamide could be re- 
duced by the President pursuant to his trade 
agreement authority under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 would be 5 percent ad 
valorem in gradual stages over a period of 4 
years, 

Your committee is advised that dicyandia- 
mide is used mostly to make melamine, which 
in turn is reacted with formaldehyde to make 
plastic used principally in the manufacture 
of moldings (mainly tableware), laminates, 
and coatings. A smaller amount of dicyan- 
diamide is used for various industrial applica- 
tions in the paper, textile, construction, and 
rubber industries. 

Your committee is further advised that 
dicyandiamide is not produced in the United 
States, but is obtained principally from a 
Canadian plant which is the only producer 
of dicyandiamide in North America. It is 
estimated that imports of dicyandiamide, 
which come mostly from Canada, but also 
from Japan and Norway, exceeded 90 million 
pounds, valued at $9 million, in both 1964 
and 1965. 

There are four producers of melamine in 
the United States and that, while statistics 
are not available for U.S. production (partly 
captive) of melamine, sales by U.S. produc- 
ers totaled 25 million pounds, valued at $6 
million in 1964. 

It is estimated that U.S. imports of mela- 
mine (dutiable under the basket provision 
in item 425.10 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States for triazine compounds) prob- 
ably exceeded 3 million pounds in 1964 and 8 
million pounds in 1965, 

H.R. 286 as by the House provides 
that section 201(b)(1) (relating to limit on 
decrease in duty) and section 253 (relating 
to staging requirements) of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 shall be inapplicable with 
respect to dicyandiamide provided for in item 
425.40 of Tariff Schedules of the United 
States. 

In essence this authorizes the elimination 
of the duty (or reduction to a rate under 50 
percent of the July 1, 1962 rate) without 
staging. 

EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The Committee on Finance agrees with the 
House Committee on Ways and Means as to 
the desirability of delegating authority to the 
President to negotiate a zero rate on this 
raw material, in return for reciprocal con- 
cessions for U.S. exports. It will aid in re- 
ducing U.S. costs, thereby making domestic 
producers of melamine more competitive with 
foreign manufacturers. 

In addition it will conform the tariff treat- 
ment of this product to the present treat- 
ment of urea, the principal competing raw 
material in making melamine. 

However, because of the passage of time, 
the committee does not believe it would be 
possible for our negotiators to exercise the 
authority to negotiate a zero rate on dicyan- 
diamide if all the prenegotiation adminis- 
trative procedures required by the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 must be followed. For 
this reason the committee has amended the 
bill to waive the time-consuming hearing 
process and certain other prenegotiation pro- 
cedures with respect to dicyandiamide so a 
reciprocal arrangement might be concluded 
as part of the Kennedy round of trade talks 
now coming to an end at Geneva. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes, irrespective of the 3- 
minute rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE 22D REPORT OF THE U.S. AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION ON INFOR- 
MATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
read with great interest the 22d report 
to the Congress of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information. The Com- 
missioners should be commended for a 
penetrating analysis and a challenging 
set of recommendations. A few para- 
graphs from their report succinctly state 
the situation of the agency today: 

Almost 20 years ago, when Public Law 402 
creating information and education services 
was written by the Congress, we were con- 
cerned about the magnitude and effective- 
ness of Communist propaganda. The pro- 
liferation of its books, magazines and pe- 
riodicals, the distribution of its exhibits and 
motion pictures, the signal power and propa- 
ganda content of Radio Moscow, the entire 
strategy and tactics of Communist propa- 
ganda appeared to be sweeping the world. 

It was in part to meet this potential men- 
ace to the interests of the United States 
that Congress created information, cultural 
and educational services. Today it is the 
Soviets who attest to the capability of the 
United States in this area. In books and 
magazines, in resolutions of important com- 
mittees, in speeches by top leaders, Com- 
munist concern is expressed over the impact 
made by the United States efforts in these 
fields. 

Although this Soviet estimate of U.S. ef- 
fectiveness is in the Commission's view over- 
drawn, it is worth reporting to the Congress 
that because of its past investments and 
continuing suggestions, coupled with the 
dedicated work of USIA personnel at home 
and abroad, the U.S, effort is beginning to 
make a difference. 


The able staff of USIA deserve full 
credit for their efforts, particularly in 
the areas of cost reduction, effective use 
of research, and expanded programs for 
the Voice of America. 

We live at a time when the very capa- 
bility of modern science to produce 
weapons of war casts a shadow over all 
human activity. Distances have shrunk 
to virtual insignificance. More than 
ever before it is essential that the nations 
of the world understand one another. 

I am happy to know—and I think 
other Americans will be, too—that USIA 
is carrying out its mission of nurturing 
understanding of America and Ameri- 
cans among the other peoples of the 
world. 

The information program has come a 
long way since its establishment. It is 
now widely accepted as a critical com- 
ponent of our foreign affairs complex. 


A CHOICE FOR ECONOMIC 
STABILITY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
economy of our Nation is at a critical 
juncture. Within a period of the last 
15 months, the American people have had 
to face the scourge of a paralyzing infla- 
tion and the threat of an equally para- 
lyzing recession. 

During that period, the administration 
has performed a series of inconsistent 
economic gyrations: It has encouraged 
rigid wage-price guidelines and ignored 
their enforcement; it has raised interest 
rates and supported their reduction; it 
has recommended the suspension of the 
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7- percent tax credit and now seeks its 
reinstatement; it has encouraged re- 
duced spending but submitted record 
budgets; it has supported increased taxes 
and, at the same time, advocated in- 
creased income. In general, the ad- 
ministration has encouraged and dis- 
couraged, raised and lowered, suspended 
and reinstated, and, in the end, created 
an uncertainty that threatens the very 
stability of the most important economy 
in the world. 

Nowhere in this Nation has the effect 
of such economic confusion been more 
painful than in the Western States, and 
particularly, in my own State of Cali- 
fornia. Far from the concentration of 
capital in the financial centers of the 
east coast, investors on the Pacific coast 
have been accustomed to paying more, 
eile for capital and for industrial prod- 
ucts. 

In California, for example, the antics 
of the administration have combined 
with the plagues of higher consumer 
costs and higher investment costs to 
cripple seriously the home construction 
industry, cut deeply into the family 
budgets, and paralyze the investment and 
financing activities of business and in- 
dustry. Indeed, California may again 
be forced to pay a heavy cost by the ef- 
fects of a nationwide decrease in eco- 
nomic activity, particularly in the areas 
of highway construction and aerospace. 

The administration has failed to deal 
forthrightly with the problems of our 
economy. It failed to recommend a gen- 
eral tax increase when it was needed. At 
a time when the President was seeking to 
reduce investment spending, he signed 
into law the Foreign Investors Tax Act— 
a proposal loaded with unrelated tax ad- 
vantages for special interest groups; a 
proposal referred to by the Wall Street 
Journal as the “Christmas tree bill.” 

It is contradictory to attempt to re- 
duce inflation by ill-timed remedies or 
increased Federal spending. It is fur- 
ther inconsistent to prevent a threatened 
recession by increased taxation. This 
Nation's economic stability is much too 
important to be guided by solutions that 
smack of political expediency. The time 
for sound fiscal and monetary manage- 
ment is long past overdue. America can- 
not afford to suffer repeated fiscal errors 
such as the suspension and now rein- 
statement of the investment tax credit. 

In September of 1966, I was pleased 
to oppose the suspension proposal as an 
ill-timed and ineffective economic 
remedy to a severe problem. I con- 
tended that its effects would not be 
prompt, its application inequitable, and 
its consequences uncertain. In a major 
address on the floor of the Senate at 
that time, I pointed to some of the con- 
sequences that would be felt across the 
Nation: 

The proposed legislation will result in the 
kind of large-scale unemployment and pro- 
duction cutbacks that mean economic dis- 
aster for states highly dependent on large 
industries. In my own State, there are over 
500,000 people dependent on the aerospace 
and airline industries for their income. Are 
their jobs to be sacrificed in 1968 for the 
problems of 1966? It is a sad commentary 
on the policies of this Administration when 
possible future unemployment must be used 
as a club to control present spending. 
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Today, unemployment and production 
cutbacks are indeed on the increase in 
California as well as the rest of the Na- 
tion. Unemployment in the building and 
construction trades of California alone 
is double that of 1 year ago. The De- 
partment of Commerce now tells us that 
we face a serious decline in capital in- 
vestment. Rather than the projected 
rise of $1.5 billion, capital expenditures 
have dropped from $62.8 billion in the 
fourth quarter of last year to $62.6 bil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1967; and it is 
anticipated that they will sink to $62.25 
billion in the second quarter. Sales of 
autos and other durable goods are down 
sharply, housing has slowed to a stand- 
still, inventories are up and industrial 
production down, new orders have de- 
clined and retail sales were off 2 percent 
in February. 

The administration, in now pleading 
for a reinstatement of the tax credit, 
would have us believe that. these serious 
declines are exactly what they planned 
all the time. The fact is that the rapid 
growth in new plant and equipment ex- 
penditures was already subsiding even 
before Congress was asked to act on the 
suspension. The impact of cutting off 
the tax credit during this brief 6-month 
period only added momentum to the de- 
cline the Nation’s economy is experienc- 
ing today. In a recent editorial, the 
Washington Post summarized the seri- 
ousness of the fiscal error committed: 

In addition to mis-timing the suspension, 
the Administration was badly mistaken 
about its economic impacts. It assumed 
that the suspension, by reducing the volume 
of new orders for capital goods, would di- 
minish upward price pressures and reduce 
the demand for bank credit. But it ignored 
time lags. In view of the large backlog of 
orders for capital goods and the lead times 
required to produce them, suspending the 
credit had little or no immediate effect on 
prices or the demand for credit. Indeed, the 
delayed or lagged impacts of the suspension 
are being felt now, at a time when the de- 
clining demand for consumers goods is shak- 
ing business confidence. 


The administration is now attempting 
to reverse its serious miscalculation in 
order to bolster a sagging economy. But 
the strength of this country’s financial 
stability cannot long withstand addi- 
tional reversals, confusion, and uncer- 
tainty by this Government. Simple eco- 
nomic realities cannot be ignored. If 
the administration admits of a serious 
slowdown in the economy, how can it 
now continue to support a 6-percent sur- 
charge? If the consumer and business- 
man is faced with the prospect of in- 
creased taxes, why should he now in- 
crease spending? If the administration 
is committed to a budget way out of bal- 
ance, what type of fiscal leverage can be 
used to meet the threat of recession? 

This Nation indeed has arrived at a 
serious economic juncture: Do we now 
attempt finally to reduce spending where 
necessary and apply sound fiscal and 
monetary policies, or do we continue to 
grope for ineffective political expedien- 
cies? The choice is between future eco- 
nomic stability and continued economic 
confusion. If the reinstatement of the 
tax credit is to be truly meaningful, it 
must mark the beginning of a sound, 
forthright, well-planned, and consistent 
economic policy by the administration. 
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The choice for economic stability must 
be made. The American people should 
demand no less from their Government. 


AIR FORCE GENERALS TALK BIG 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
despite boastful talk of Air Force gen- 
erals from Curtis LeMay down, who have 
been advising the President to escalate 
the Vietnam war, it has been evident 
that the effects of our bombing and air 
attacks on North Vietnam have been 
overrated. Claims of the destruction 
wroughs are much exaggerated. Our 
bombing of Vietnam has had the inten- 
sity in explosive power exceeding all 
bombs dropped by the Germans and 
Allies in World War II. These air at- 
tacks instead of causing Hanoi govern- 
ment officials te seek a cease-fire and an 
armistice apparently have strengthened 
their will and determination to resist. 

The more we accelerate the bombing 
of North Vietnam, the more we escalate 
the war and the more American young- 
sters are killed and wounded. If it has 
taken so much American airpower to 
bomb this small country and with such 
minor results, does it make sense to esca- 
late the war further and risk bringing 
17 million more people inhabiting North 
Vietnam as our enemies and possibly 
those many millions living in the vast 
area to the north of North Vietnam? 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
stated that up to this time our bombing 
of North Vietnam has inflicted less than 
$200 million in damage, the amount it 
would cost to replace fixed targets which 
we have destroyed. As the distinguished 
senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
pointed out earlier this week, the De- 
fense Department has reported that the 
United States has lost in hostile action 
over North Vietnam aircraft totaling $1 
billion in cost. I consider the total loss 
in cost value of our airplanes destroyed 
over North Vietnam considerably in ex- 
cess of $1,000 million. This does not 
include the cost of ordnance in such 
bombings. It is obvious that our air- 
craft loss alone is more than five times 
greater than the damage that our bombs 
have inflicted on fixed targets in North 
Vietnam. Furthermore, we have lost the 
priceless lives of many of our fine air- 
men. 

President Johnson, his “war hawk” 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, whose advice our 
President seems to cherish as sacrosanct, 
would do well to pay heed to the pro- 
posals of Secretary General U Thant. In 
other words, our leaders should empha- 
size and accelerate greater efforts to have 
a conference with delegates of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, or Vietcong, the 
Hanoi and Saigon governments, and our 
own Government for the purpose of se- 
curing a cease-fire and an armistice. 

Mr. President, the recently announced 
exchange of letters between President 
Johnson and Ho Chi Minh again illus- 
trates how far both sides are from a 
negotiated settlement of the war or even 
from finding a basis for negotiation. 
President Johnson asked not only that 
the infiltration from the north be 
stopped but that the North Vietnamese 
act first to stop the infiltration before 
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we would cease the bombing of North 
Vietnam and stop further augmentation 
of our forces in South Vietnam. This 
was not a proposal for a cease-fire dur- 
ing negotiations, but a demand that the 
North Vietnamese comply with our de- 
mands before we would make reciprocal 
gestures. Ho Chi Minh’s reply was per- 
haps even more extreme in asking for 
unconditional cessation of bombing 
and for the end of all other acts of 
aggression against North Vietnamese 
hee as the quid pro quo for negotia- 
ons. 

If President Johnson accepted Ho Chi 
Minh’s terms, we would end all bombing 
of North Vietnam and all other acts of 
aggression against North Vietnamese 
forces, while the North Vietnamese 
would be free to continue sending men 
and supplies into the south. On the 
other hand, if Ho Chi Minh accepted 
President Johnson’s terms, North Viet- 
nam would be obliged to stop sending 
men and even supplies for them into the 
south while we with half a million men 
and powerful air and naval forces would 
be free to hunt and destroy the enemy 
and cut him off from his supplies. 

Mr. President, there will be no peace 
in Vietnam without compromise. Un- 
less the dogmatic hard-line attitude 
which presently prevails gives way to 
meaningful compromise, I fear the 
slaughter will continue, and the number 
of lives lost will rise in direct proportion 
to the escalation of the war and its 
increasing violence. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that our 
policymakers will not embark upon a 
still harder and more uncompromising 
line in Vietnam. I am hopeful that our 
country will take the initiative, will make 
the first slight gesture of compromise, 
and will seek the continuing help of 
U Thant, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, in bringing about a solu- 
tion to the hostilities in Vietnam which 
now threaten to involve hundreds of 
thousands of young American boys for 
many years to come. 


ONE-MAN 10-VOTE ADVOCATES 
VIOLATE ALL THE RULES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
only natural to expect advocates of a 
scheme to deprive all Americans of an 
equal vote to use procedures for reach- 
ing such a goal which are equally un- 
democratic. Consequently I was not 
surprised to note in a letter from the 
president of the League of Women 
Voters, Mrs. Robert Stuart, that the one- 
man 10-vote memorials which are being 
sent to Congress are being, in several in- 
stances, blitzed through State legisla- 
tures without proper procedural safe- 
guards. 

Mrs. Stuart points out that in Colo- 
rado “the resolution was not printed as 
bills are, and was not screened by com- 
mittee.” In Ilinois “as soon as the reso- 
lution was introduced in the house the 
motion was made to suspend the rules 
and another motion quickly followed 
calling for a vote. To be sure, hearings 
were held in the Illinois Senate, but the 
public was given only 24 hours’ notice and 
the hearings were held before the senate, 
meeting as a committee of the whole.” 
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As the Decatur Herald commented on 
the Illinois situation: 

A majority party (in this case the Re- 
publican party) has some responsibilities, 
the most fundamental of which is to pre- 
sent its program in an open market, debate 
it in a democratic way, and then vote on it. 


The article went on to say: 


Whoever suspends the rules might himself 
be suspended, come election day. 


What the paper did not add was that 
if the one-man 10-vote forces can warp 
the rules sufficiently to reinstate the rot- 
ten borough system they may not have 
to worry about democratic elections. 

The Indianapolis Star outlined the 
kind of wheeling dealing that moved the 
one-man 10-vote memorial through the 
Indiana Legislature. An article in the 
Star points out that a Democratic Sen- 
ate may well have approved the malap- 
portionment memorial in return for Re- 
publican support for a parimutuel 
gambling referendum bill. This is gam- 
bling with a vengeance, for the people’s 
right to choose their elected representa- 
tives is the stake. 

Mr. President, the States I have men- 
tioned were three of the six that were 
fairly apportioned when their legislative 
bodies passed the malapportionment 
memorials. As a consequence question- 
able tactics were necessary to get their 
approval for the one-man _ 10-vote 
scheme. It is not surprising that the 
efforts of malapportioned legislatures to 
perpetuate themselves should be fol- 
lowed by devious attempts to get fairly 
apportioned legislatures to approve the 
rotten borough memorials. It all fits 
the same pattern. But this Congress is 
concerned with facts, not legislative 
legerdemain. Congress should not put 
the seal of legality on this bag of tricks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mrs. Robert J. 
Stuart, president of the League of 
Women Voters, to me, dated March 21, 
1967; the editorial entitled “Suspending 
Rules Is Dangerous,” published in the 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald of March 6, 1967; 
and the article entitled “Dirksen Amend- 
ment Sails Safely Through Democrat- 
Run Senate,” published in the Indian- 
apolis Star of March 11, 1967, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the re- 
quested items were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1967. 
Hon, WILLIAM 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Proxmire: As you know 
you and the League of Women Voters share 
@ common belief that state legislatures 
should be apportioned substantially on the 
basis of population and, at the present time, 
we share a common concern that fair ap- 
portionment may be threatened. 

The convention method of amending the 
constitution on the apportionment issue 
seems to be gaining state legislative support 
but it is my opinion that the real battle to 
keep apportionment of state legislatures sub- 
stantially on the basis of population is likely 
to be waged in the Senate as it was a year 
ago when the Dirksen Amendment failed in 
e rE a two third majority by only seven 
vo . 
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As you have pointed out there seem to be 
many obstacles to the convention method. 
What worries us very much is that supporters 
of the proposed amendment may use the ac- 
tion of the states as a tool to get Senate 
backing for reconsideration of the Dirksen 
Amendment. I want to pledge to you the 
League’s continued support of your efforts to 
head off attempts to revive the amendment. 

I suspect that the whole thrust of the well 
organized campaign in the state legislatures 
is aimed at convincing the Congress that 
there is a groundswell of public opinion 
against the principle of one-man, one-vote. 
I deny that this is true and I am sure you 
would agree. 

As you know, twenty-four of the resolu- 
tions passed by state legislatures were acted 
on by state bodies before they were reappor- 
tioned on the basis of population, These 
legislatures were not truly representative of 
the people. But even in the few cases 
where the resolution was passed by a newly 
apportioned legislature in almost every 
instance the action was taken hurriedly 
without hearings and without adequate de- 
bate. The public was not consulted and 
its voice was not heard. It is almost as if 
those hurrying the legislation through the 
state capitols were afraid that full discus- 
sion might jeopardize what they were trying 
to accomplish. 

A recent case in point is Illinois where as 
soon as the resolution was introduced in 
the House the motion was made to suspend 
the rules and another motion quickly fol- 
lowed calling for a vote. To be sure, hear- 
ings were held in the Illinois Senate, but the 
public was given only 24 hours’ notice and 
the hearings were held before the Senate, 
meeting as a committee of the whole. Sim- 
ilar blitz methods were used in other states. 
In Colorado the resolution was not printed, 
as bills are, and it was not screened by com- 
mittee. These tactics indicate an unwilling- 
ness for the issue to be considered on its 
merits, at length, and with full public 
scrutiny. 

The fact that hasty and unconsidered ac- 
tion of this sort has in most instances been 
considered unimportant and un-newsworthy 
by the press in the various states has helped 
those who are pushing to reverse the one- 
man, one-vote decision. 

Again I want to assure you that League 
members nationwide will do everything in 
their power to keep this movement to amend 
the constitution from going any further. 
We are grateful for your leadership in this 
endeavor. 

Sincerely, 
JULIA D. STUART, 
Mrs. Robert J. Stuart, 
President. 


[From the Decatur (DI.) Herald, Mar. 6, 
1967] 


SusPENDING RULES Is DANGEROUS 


Republicans can, and do, get their way to 
the dim political catacombs of Springfield. 

It’s simple. They have ample majorities 
in both houses, and they can vote or pass al- 
most anything their heart desires—apparent- 
ly as long as it is not diversion of motor 
fuel tax funds. 

It’s simple, but it’s not right. A majority 
party has some responsibilities, the most 
fundamental of which is to present its pro- 
grams in an open market, debate it in a 
democratic way, and then vote on it. 

This is not what happened last week when 
House Republicans literally rammed through 
a resolution calling for a national constitu- 
tional convention to reverse the one-man, 
one-vote ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

House Speaker Ralph T. Smith introduced 
the resolution. One of his colleagues made 
a motion to suspend the rules and another 
quickly followed by calling for a vote on the 
resolution. There was some debate on it, 
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mostly by proponents who knew this was 
coming and had prepared to defend it—just 
as their show-biz patriarch in Washington, 
Sen. Everett Dirksen, spoke in behalf of the 
“18th. Centurists“ who want one house of 
state legislatures to be elected by factors 
other than population. 

Only difference is, Mr. Dirksen is a mem- 
ber of the minority party in Washington and 
he didn’t get anywhere in his defense of 
“enfranchising the cows and the sows.” 

The Illinois League of Women Voters on 
Saturday attacked the House resolution 
saying it was passed “with no hearings and 
practically no discussion,” 

We hope the Republican leadership in the 
Senate takes note of what the League had to 
say. 
Aside from the antiquated arguments of 
their case, House Republicans should know 
better than to pass legislation within minutes 
after it is introduced, Suspending the rules 
is always a dangerous parliamentary tactic 
and should be used only with utmost dis- 
crimination. 

Otherwise, whoever suspends the rules 
might himself be suspended, come election 
day. 


[From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 11, 1967] 


DIRKSEN AMENDMENT SAILS SAPELY THROUGH 
DEMOCRAT-RUN SENATE 
(By the Star city staff) 

When the Dirksen Amendment on legis- 
lative districting came sailing out of the 
Indiana Senate last week in the midst of 
mass bill-stripping, name-calling and gen- 
eral confusion, it did not get the attention 
it deserved. 

It was part of a fascinating swap. 

What was that proposal, so beloved of 
Republicans generally, doing with approval 
from a chamber that the Democrats control 
by an eight-vote margin? It did not squeak 
through; it passed by a 29-20 vote. 

Eight Democrats, including the caucus 
chairman, joined the Republicans for the 
tour de force. Of course, some small-popu- 
lation county Democrats always have favored 
the idea of letting one legislative chamber be 
districted on a basis other than population. 

The Dirksen amendment asks Congress to 
call a convention for enacting an amend- 
ment that would legalize that system re- 
jected by the United States Supreme Court 
decisions. 

One tantalizing explanation was this: 
When certain Democrats were trying to 
get Speaker of the House Otis R. Bowen 
(R-Bremen) to hand down the pari-mutuel 
gambling referendum bill about a week 
earlier, some of them reported that the 
House GOP leaders had a price: Pass the 
Dirksen Amendment in the Senate. 

Bowen handed down the bill and it passed 
in the House. But nothing was heard for 
days about Dirksen. Then it passed the 
Senate in a jiffy. And caucus chairman 
James M. Plaskett (D-New Washington), 
after considerable prodding, came up with 
this explanation. It was not pari-mutuel 
at all. That deal never was made. 

The answer was that the Senate Democrats 
did not have enough votes to pass their own 
“Kizer plan” on congressional redistricting, 
and wanted badly to send it to the House 
to make a record. To placate some of their 
own rural boys, they had to pass Dirksen 
before they could move Kizer. 


NEW YORK TIMES REPORTS HOW 
WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMER HAS 
NOTHING TO LOSE BY FIGHT FOR 
HIGHER PRICE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cent press reports of the struggle of 
America's dairy farmers to win a reason- 
able price for their milk have given the 
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impression that violence and lawlessness 
is widespread, which it is not. 

The reports have also generally failed 
to indicate the very strong case the 
farmers have for combining together to 
win a fair price by negotiations with the 
big processors who buy what they pro- 
duce, and not by Government subsidy. 

It is ironic that those who have been 
most vociferous in criticizing farm sub- 
sidies are now most emphatic in their 
denunciation of farmers who have taken 
their problem into their own hands in 
an effort—strictly in accordance with 
American traditions—to withhold what 
they produce to get a fair price for it. 

This morning’s New York Times car- 
ries one of the best, fairest, and most 
comprehensive accounts of the dairy 
farmers’ problems that I have read in 
any paper. It is by Douglas E. Knee- 
land, who provides one of the rare press 
reports of how the dairy farmer views 
his dilemma and why he has been driven 
to this difficult, expensive, and painful 
course of withholding. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article entitled Wisconsin Farmer 
Dumps Milk Since He Has Nothing To 
Lose,” written by Douglas E. Kneeland 
and published in the New York Times 
of March 23, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wisconsin Farmer Dumps Mix Since HE 
Has NOTHING To Lose—Derenps 25-STATE 
WITHHOLDING Action To Force RISE IN 
Price—Says “We Gave Ir Away 77 Days 
Last YEAR” 

(By Douglas E. Kneeland) 

Cameron, Wis., March 22.—Milk is money 
to a dairy farmer. When he dumps milk and 
watches it seep into the earth or flow down a 
creek, he is watching dollars disappear. 

Still, thousands of pounds of milk have 
been poured onto the ground or into creeks 
and rivers in 25 states since the National 
Farmers Organization began its holding ac- 
tion a week ago today in an effort to raise 
the price. 

Dale Burdick, a 42-year-old activist from 
nearby Hillsdale in the northwest Wisconsin 
dairy country, explained in a telephone in- 
terview yesterday why he and others like 
him were willing to spill milk today to try 
to get a better price tomorrow: 

“We haven't got anything to lose. Com- 
paring the price we're asking with what 
we've been getting, we gave it away for 77 
days last year.” Mr. Burdick says he is 
dumping 1,100 pounds of milk a day. 

CURRENT PRICE VARIES 

The price in his area is $4.20 for 100 
pounds of Grade A bulk milk. The farmer 
group is seeking an increase of 81 a 
hundred-weight, or roughly 2 cents a quart 
in all 25 states. The current price varies 
from area to area, but the organization es- 
timates that farmers are getting 8 to 10 
cents a quart. 

Mr. Burdick is a member of the third gen- 
eration in his family to work his 157-acre 
farm, He and his wife have run the farm 
since 1946 and are now milking 40 Holstein 
cows. He is fighting to keep from being 
among the 12 Wisconsin farmers who leave 
the dairy business every day of the year. 

“Three years ago I was in the red $3,000,” 
Mr. Burdick said. “Then in 1965, I was 
$1,980 in the red. Last year, with gross 
income of $23,000 and expenses of $21,000 I 
lost about $2,000 if you figure depreciation.” 

An operation the size of the Burdick farm 
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takes an investment of $85,000 to $100,000, 
he estimated. 

Mr. Burdick, like most dairy farmers, has 
other problems. He has a sizable business, 
but help is expensive and almost impossible 
to find. 

“I need help real bad but we can't afford 
anyone dependable or respectable that you 
could have around the family,” he said. 
“You have to make your children work such 
long, hard hours that, well, if a man in town 
did this to his children they'd put him in 
jail.” 

SON HAS LEFT FARM 


The Burdicks have two boys, 13 and 16, 
at home. A daughter is married and lives 
away and a 21-year-old son has left the 
farm. 

“He will never go to farming,” Mr. Burdick 
said with a bitter sadness. 

The Burdicks are still on the farm. But 
many dairymen are not. 

The Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
made a study last year of the 7,321 dairy 
farmers in that state who left the business 
in the 16 months from November, 1964, to 
February, 1966. 

That exodus came in the nation’s leading 
dairy state, which last year produced 18,- 
199,000,000 pounds of milk, 15.1 percent of 
the United States total of 120,230,000,000. 

The Wisconsin study found that a third of 
those who quit did so for economic reasons. 
Another third gave up for personal reasons, 
such as advanced age or ill health. Most of 
the rest left the business for lack of help 
or because of the heavy time and labor re- 
quirements. 

“Some commented that they were just 
sick and tired of milking cows twice a day 
for 365 days a year,” said Donald N. Mc- 
Dowell, director of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Dairying is a demanding business and the 
rewards are often elusive. 

A United States Department of Agriculture 
booklet issued last month estimated that the 
average hourly earnings of a top-grade dairy 
farmer in eastern Wisconsin last year were 
$1.50, compared with the average wage of 
$2.71 an hour for the country’s factory work- 
ers. 

Even the $1.50 estimate, which was a pre- 
liminary figure, was twice the same farmer's 
earnings in 1965. This reflected an increase 
in dairy prices last year that is slowly being 
eroded. Accompanying the recent drop in 
prices has been a rising cost of feed and ma- 
chinery, which has added to the farmer's 
problems. 

A sharp increase last year from $3.24 to $4 
a hundredweight in the Government sup- 
port price for manufacturing grade milk, 
which is used for ice cream, cheese and other 
dairy products, helped lift the income of 
dairy farmers. In Wisconsin, where dairying 
is predominant, the 1966 average net income 
for farms of all types was up 29 per cent over 
the previous year to $5,105. 

In February, milk prices were down 6 per 
cent from the peak reached in October, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture. 
Because of the increased Government sup- 
port level, prices were still 11 per cent higher 
than a year ago, but farmers who had 
watched the slide became increasingly 
restive. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION 

The Department of Agriculture attributed 
the greater-than-seasonal decline in Febru- 
ary prices to increased production. Total 
production for January was about one half 
of one per cent above a year earlier, but 
about 4 per cent below the five-year average 
for the month. 

In February production was up 1 per cent 
over the 1966 level. This made the third 
straight month that output had increased 
slightly after having been below the previous 
year’s total for each month from February, 
1965, to November, 1966. 

Most observers believe the increase in pro- 
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duction came about because farmers had 
been buoyed by last year’s rising prices and 
had become convinced that with Government 
surpluses gone demand had overtaken 
supply. 

The psychological jolt to dairy farmers of 
seeing falling prices dash their great expecta- 
tions was blamed by some for the rising dis- 
content that led to the milk-holding action. 
Others attribute part of the trouble to the 
tight money situation. 

“Dairying is a shaky business and the 
banks are afraid to lend the farmer money,” 
one source said. “But if the farmer can't 
borrow money to expand and modernize, he'll 
go out of business for sure.” 

Still others attribute a share of the blame 
to the rapid rise in imports. Last year the 
United States imported 2.7 billion pounds of 
dairy products, three times the 1965 total. 
Meanwhile, exports dropped about one bil- 
lion pounds from 1965 to 1.1 billion pounds. 

For some of these reasons, or all of them, 
a lot of the country’s dairy farmers are angry 
and frustrated. Many do not agree with the 
National Farmers Organization’s milk dump- 
ing. But a large number do agree that the 
dairy industry is in trouble. 


SLAVERY STILL VERY ALIVE IN 
1967—SENATE SHOULD RATIFY 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS— 
XLIV 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
may be comforting, but it is an exercise 
in deception, for any of us to think that 
slavery miraculously ceased to be upon 
issuance of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion or at Appomattox. 

Slavery—perhaps the most brutalizing 
and dehumanizing method of man’s in- 
justice to man—is, today, a flourishing 
commercial enterprise. 

Secretary General U Thant of the 
United Nations is quite aware of slavery’s 
existence. In the hope of awakening and 
mobilizing world conscience in 1964 he 
appointed Mohammed Awad of Egypt 
to investigate world slavery. U Thant 
was careful not to chose a European or 
an American whose motives might be 
questioned. Instead he selected Mr. 
Awad, a respected Egyptian. 

Mohammed Awad encountered great 
reluctance among many governments 
even to discuss the question of slavery. 
However, from the evidence he was able 
to assemble, Mohammed Awad estimated 
that there are at least 1,250,000 slaves 
in the world. At least 1,250,000 men, 
women, and children kept in bondage, 
stripped of all dignity, and deprived of 
the basic human consolations of family 
and home. 

The Middle East is the most active, but 
certainly not the exclusive, world center 
of the slave trade. There are 2,000 slaves 
in the Tamanrasset area of southwest 
Algeria used like beasts of burden for 
forced labor. Algeria and Mauritania, 
with each blaming the other, have con- 
ceded that slave traffic crosses their 
borders. 

Iran is not free of slavery either. 
There, parents unable to leave their land 
without repaying a feudal debt, have 
been forced to sell their children into 
bondage. 

In the Rei Rouba district of Cameroon, 
slaves are forced to work from dawn to 
sunset. No food is given to them. These 
poor, miserable human beings are 
granted the generous total of 15 minutes 
for rest all day long. It must be stated 
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in defense of the Government of Cam- 
eroon that a 1916 international treaty 
prevents any interference in this area 
by the Government. 

Mr. President, I could continue with 
these shocking examples; but the situa- 
tion is apparent for all those who will 
look. Slavery does exist and the Senate 
refuses to put the United States on rec- 
ord by ratifying the Convention on 
Slavery. 

Why? Are we really, as has been 
charged, afraid to risk upsetting the 
political balance in the oil-rich Middle 
East? 

I will not accept this explanation. The 
United States is not a callous or cruel 
nation. We might be on occasion indif- 
ferent, but we are not inhumane. 

The Senate by ratifying the Human 
Rights Convention on Slavery can both 
highlight the existence of these barbaric 
practices in the world and at the same 
time galvanize universal moral persua- 
sion for the elimination of slavery. The 
Senate, without any further delay, should 
ratify the Convention on Slavery along 
with the human rights conventions on 
forced labor, genocide, and political 
rights of women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Imay proceed for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


INESCAPABLE CONCLUSIONS TO BE 
DRAWN FROM EXCHANGE OF 
LETTERS BETWEEN PRESIDENT 

JOHNSON AND HO CHI MINH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I rise to draw the attention of 
my distinguished colleagues to several 
conclusions, which to me seem inescapa- 
ble in viewing the exchange of letters be- 
tween President Johnson and President 
Ho Chi Minh. 

It is my judgment, Mr. President, that 
the true import of this exchange, publicly 
revealed by the Hanoi authorities only 
this week, merits our careful assessment 
as our Nation continues to seek a peace- 
ful settlement of the Vietnam conflict. 

For some time now we have been ob- 
servers of what to many has appeared to 
be an effort to enter into peaceful nego- 
tiations through the public exchange of 
negotiating positions. We have been as- 
sured by the administration, I hasten to 
add, that quiet efforts have been under- 
taken repeatedly and over a prolonged 
period to find a means for bringing the 
Hanoi authorities to the conference 
table. Yet, Mr. President, not being privy 
to the substance of these quiet contacts, 
we have all too readily assumed the posi- 
tion of the diviners of old who attempted 
to find true meaning by analyzing the 
nuances of appearances. Accordingly, 
the temptation has been ever present to 
dissect the public statements by Hanoi in 
order to construe some new meaning 
from each new public declaration which 
might point the way to compromise and 
resolution of the conflict. 

I submit, Mr. President, that, interest- 
ing as this pursuit of divination has been, 
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we now have a more reliable insight into 
what surely must be seen by all objective 
observers to be the intractability of Ha- 
noi in refusing to consider peaceful nego- 
tiations. 

In his letter to the leader of North 
Vietnam, President Johnson recognized 


the possibility of distortion and misinter- 


pretation of Hanoi’s attitudes and ours 
in passing them through third-party in- 
termediaries. To overcome this prob- 
lem, as the President said, we were pre- 
pared to enter into direct and secret 
talks with representatives of North Viet- 
nam as a serious effort, unencumbered 
by the glare of publicity, to find a work- 
able and mutually acceptable solution. 
President Johnson called on Ho Chi Minh 
to show his sincerity for such direct and 
private talks by joining us in mutual acts 
of deescalation to take effect at the end 
of the Vietnamese New Year holidays. 
It was a reasoned, restrained, and forth- 
coming proposal. It reflected the admin- 
istration’s sincere efforts to find a work- 
able means to transfer the conflict to the 
conference table. 

Mr. President, the world is now clearly 
aware of the hard and uncompromising 
response from Hanoi. It is aware of the 
belligerence and truculence which have 
consistently marked the reactions of Ha- 
noi to our peace proposals. It is aware, 
as never before, of how rigidly and un- 
swervingly Hanoi is following its elected 
course of aggression against South Viet- 
nam. I submit, Mr. President, that this 
reaction can only dismay all men of good 
will who have sought a workable and mu- 
tually acceptable solution to this conflict. 

I take heart, Mr. President, from Pres- 
ident Johnson's reaffirmation of his de- 
termination to continue the search for 
such a workable formula. In the face of 
repeated rebuffs from Hanoi, the temp- 
tation is great to foreclose such continu- 
ing peaceful approaches. Yet, Mr. Pres- 
ident, a peaceful resolution of the con- 
flict remains possible. It will come 
about, in my judgment, when the Hanoi 
authorities come to recognize that, fac- 
ing defeat in South Vietnam, they must 
be forthcoming in a sincere search for a 
negotiated settlement—they must sub- 
stitute reasoned compromise for trucu- 
lent inflexibility. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, President Johnson’s letter dis- 
patched to Ho and Ho’s reply to the 
letter from the President as these two 
letters were printed in the Washington 
Post of March 22. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
PRESIDENT'S LETTER DISPATCHED TO Ho 
Here is the text of President Johnson’s 

Feb. 2 message to North Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Ho Cht Minh as delivered in Moscow 
Feb. 8 and as released yesterday by U.S. 
officials: 

“His Excellency Ho Cur MINH, 

“President, Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

“DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am writing to you 
in the hope that the conflict in Vietnam can 
be brought to an end. That conflict has 
already taken a heavy toll—in lives lost, in 
wounds inflicted, in property destroyed, and 
in simple human misery. If we fail to find 
a just and peaceful solution, history will 
judge us harshly. 
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“Therefore, I believe that we both have 
a heavy obligation to seek earnestly the path 
to peace. It is in response to that obligation 
that I am writing directly to you. 

We have tried over the past several years, 
in a variety of ways and through a number of 
channels, to convey to you and your col- 
leagues our desire to achieve a peaceful set- 
tlement. For whatever reasons, these efforts 
have not achieved any results. 


“POSSIBLE DISTORTIONS 


“It may be that our thoughts and yours, 
our attitudes and yours, have been distorted 
or misinterpreted as they passed through 
these various channels. Certainly that is 
always a danger in indirect communication. 

“There is one good way to overcome this 
problem ani to move forward in the search 
for peaceful settlement. That is for us to 
arrange for direct talks between trusted rep- 
resentatives in a secure setting and away 
from the glare of publicity. Such talks 
should not be used as a propaganda exercise 
but should be a serious effort to find a work- 
able and mutually acceptable solution. 


“TWO GREAT DIFFICULTIES 


“In the past two weeks, I have noted pub- 
lic statements by representatives of your 
government suggesting that you would be 
prepared to enter into direct bilateral talks 
with representatives of the U.S. Government 
provided that we ceased ‘unconditionally’ 
and permanently our bombing operations 
against your country and all military actions 
against it. In the last day, serious and re- 
sponsible parties have assured us indirectly 
that this is in fact your proposal. 

“Let me frankly state that I see two great 
difficulties with this proposal. In view of 
your public position, such action on our part 
would inevitably produce worldwide specula- 
tion that discussions were under way and 
would impair the privacy and secrecy of those 
discussions. Secondly, there would inevi- 
tably be grave concern on our part whether 
your government would make use of such 
action by us to improve its military position, 

“With these problems in mind, I am pre- 
pared to move even further towards an 
ending of hostilities than your government 
has proposed in either public statements or 
through private diplomatic channels. I am 
prepared to order a cessation of bombing 
against your country and the stopping of 
further augmentation of U.S. forces in South 
Vietnam as soon as I am assured that in- 
filtration into South Vietnam by land and 
by sea has stopped. These acts of restraint 
on both sides would, I believe, make it pos- 
sible for us to conduct serious and private 
discussions leading toward an early peace. 

T make this proposal to you now with 
a specific sense of urgency arising from 
the imminent New Year holidays in 
Vietnam. If you are able to accept this 
proposal I see no reason why it could not 
take effect at the end of the New Year, or 
Tet, holidays. The proposal I have made 
would be greatly strengthened if your mili- 
tary authorities and those of the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam could promptly 
negotiate an extension of the Tet truce. 


“MEETING IN MOSCOW? 


“As to the site of the bilateral discussions 
I propose, there are several possibilities. We 
could, for example, have our representatives 
meet in Moscow where contacts have already 
occurred. They could meet in some other 
country such as Burma. You may have other 
arrangements or sites in mind, and I would 
try to meet your suggestions, 

“The important thing is to end a conflict 
that has brought burdens to both our peo- 
ples, and above all to the people of South 
Vietnam. If you have any thoughts about 
the actions I propose, it would be most im- 
portant that I recelve them as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“Sincerely, 
“LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 
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[From the Washington Post] 
Ho’s REPLY TO LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 


Tokro, March 21.—The text of a mes- 
sage President Ho Chi Minh of North Viet- 
nam sent to President Johnson Feb. 15 in 
reply to one from Mr. Johnson, as broadcast 
by the official Vietnam news agency: 


“To His Excellency Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
“President, 
United States of America, 

“Your EXCELLENCY: On Feb. 10, 1967, I re- 
ceived your message. This is my reply. 

“Vietnam is thousands of miles away from 
the United States. The Vietnamese people 
have never done any harm to the United 
States. But contrary to the pledges made 
by its representative at the 1954 Geneva 
conference, the U.S. Government has cease- 
lessly intervened in Vietnam, it has un- 
leashed and intensified the war of aggres- 
sion in South Vietnam with a view to 
prolonging the partition of Vietnam and 
turning South Vietnam into a neo-colony 
and a military base of the United States. 
For over two years now, the U.S, Government 
has, with its air and naval forces, carried the 
war to the Democratic Republic of (North) 
Vietnam, an independent and sovereign 
country. 


“MOST BARBAROUS METHODS 


“The U.S. Government has committed war 
crimes, crimes against peace and against 
mankind. In South Vietnam, half a mil- 
lion U.S. and satellite troops have resorted 
to the most inhuman weapons and the most 
barbarous methods of warfare, such as 
napalm, toxic chemicals and gases, to mas- 
sacre our compatriots, destroy crops, and 
raze villages to the ground. In North Viet- 
nam, thousands of U.S. aircraft have dropped 
hundreds of thousands of tons of bombs, 
destroying towns, villages, factories, schools. 
In your message, you apparently deplored 
the sufferings and destruction in Vietnam. 
May I ask you: Who has perpetrated these 
monstrous crimes? It is the United States 
and satellite troops. The U.S. Government 
is entirely responsible for the extremely seri- 
ous situation in Vietnam. 

“The U.S. war of aggression against the 
Vietnamese people constitutes a challenge 
to the countries of the socialist camp, a 
threat to the national independence move- 
ment, and a serious danger to peace in Asia 
and the world. 


“LOVE THEIR INDEPENDENCE 


“The Vietnamese people deeply love inde- 
pendence, freedom and peace. But in the 
face of the U.S. aggression, they have risen 
up, united as one man, fearless of sacrifices 
and hardships. They are determined to 
carry on their resistance until they have won 
genuine independence and freedom and true 
peace. Our just cause enjoys strong sym- 
pathy and support from the peoples of the 
whole world, including broad sections of the 
American people. 

“The U.S. Government has unleashed the 
war of aggression in Vietnam, It must cease 
this aggression. That is the only way to the 
restoration of peace. The U.S. Government 
must stop definitively and unconditionally 
its bombing raids and all other acts of war 
against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
withdraw from South Vietnam all U.S. and 
satellite troops, recognize the South Vietnam 
National Front for Liberation, and let the 
Vietmamese people settle themselves their 
own affairs. Such is the basis (sic) content 
of the five-point stand of the government of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, which 
embodies the essential principles and pro- 
visions of the 1954 Geneva agreements on 
Vietnam, it is the basic (sic) of a correct 
political solution to the Vietnam problem, 

“ONE WAY TO DIRECT TALKS 

“In your message, you suggested direct 

talks between the Democratic Republic of 


Vietnam and the United States. If the U.S. 
Government really wants these talks, it must 
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first of all stop unconditionally its bombing 


raids and all other acts of war against the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. It is only 
after the unconditional cessation of the U.S. 
bombing raids and all other acts of war 
against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
that the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and the United States could enter into talks 
and discuss questions concerning the two 
sides. 

“The Vietnamese people will never submit 
to force, they will never accept talks under 
the threat of bombs, 

“Our cause is absolutely just. It is to be 
hoped that the U.S. Government will act in 
accordance with reason, 

“Sincerely, 
“Ho CHI MINH,” 


A SECOND VIOLATION OF AN AMER- 
ICAN FISHING ZONE IN ALASKA 
BY A RUSSIAN VESSEL 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
there has been another violation of our 
fishing zone in Alaska by a Russian fish- 
ing vessel 

Circumstances related to me by the 
Coast Guard are that two Russian fish- 
ing vessels were detected 5% miles off 
Seal Cape in the Shumagin Islands at 
6:45 a.m. Wednesday by a C-130 air- 
craft. One of the Soviet vessels was 
actually fishing at the time. 

Coast Guard aircraft kept this ship 
under surveillance while sending a mes- 
sage about it to the Coast Guard ice- 
breaker Storis which was directed to 
seize the poaching trawler. The Storis 
intercepted the Russian ship at noon 
yesterday on the high seas. It had pro- 
ceded out of our fisheries protection 
zone after being sighted by the aircraft. 
The aircraft had, however, maintained 
hot pursuit up to the time the Storis 
arrived. 

The Soviet ship, which turned out 
to be the SRTM 457, a medium-sized 
trawler identical to the one which was 
caught fishing in Alaskan waters several 
weeks ago, was boarded by a prize crew, 
seized and is now being towed to Kodiak, 
where it is due to arrive about midnight 
eastern standard time, which will be 
dusk today in that part of Alaska. 

For the second time within a month 
a Russian vessel has been caught fish- 
ing inside of Alaskan waters and thereby 
violating the law enacted in the 89th 
Congress which establishes a 12-mile 
fisheries zone and is reserved exclusively 
for our own nationals. In the 88th Con- 
gress, a law was enacted which pre- 
scribed penalties for any non-American 
person violating its provision of a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or both, 
as well as the confiscation of the vessel. 
Since this is the second offense by a 
Russian vessel it is proper that the 
maximum penalty be imposed and notice 
served thereby that Alaska and the 
United States will not tolerate any fur- 
ther violations. To do anything less 
than that would be to make a mockery 
of our laws and would be a gross be- 
trayal of our fishermen and our Nation’s 
interests. 

When the first Russian vessel was ap- 
prehended a few weeks ago, only a $5,000 
fine was imposed. No other penalty was 
given to the captain or to the members 
of the crew, all of whom, under the law, 
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are liable to a maximum fine of $10,000 
and a year’s imprisonment, or both, nor 
was the boat confiscated. It may be pre- 
sumed that the State Department, which 
has been interested in “building bridges” 
to Russia, and recently secured the en- 
actment by the Congress of the Consular 
Treaty—which, incidentally, I voted 
against—had intervened in an effort to 
keep the penalty as light as possible. 
This kind of intervention should not be 
repeated. It was pointed out in this first 
instance that in the case of a Canadian 
vessel that had similarly violated our 
fishing zone the only penalty had been a 
fine and the confiscation of the catch, 
but the boat was not confiscated, and 
this precedent was applied in the case of 
the first Russian violation. The Russian 
vessel had thrown its catch overboard. 
In both cases the penalty was light, be- 
cause it was a first offense. 

Now we have the second offense, and 
I hope and urge that the maximum pen- 
alty be imposed in order by such action 
to make it unmistakably clear that we in 
Alaska are determined to protect not 
only the interest of our State and its 
fishermen but of our Nation. To do less 
would be to condone future violations and 
to encourage their repetition. With our 
long Alaska coastline, it is entirely pos- 
sible that such violations could take place 
and the violators not be apprehended. 
The best way to prevent their recurrence 
is to demonstrate by the imposition of 
the maximum penalty that future viola- 
tions will be similarly punished. The 
problem, of course, would be solved if the 
Soviet Government in Moscow gave or- 
ders that no more such violations would 
take place. If they continue, it could be 
assumed that the Russian Government 
condones them. This is why imposition 
of the maximum penalty is imperative. 


THE UNITED STATES HAS ES- 
CALATED ALSO THE CONDITIONS 
TO BRING ABOUT PEACE BY 
NEGOTIATION IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it 
would appear that the administration 
has escalated also the conditions under 
which it will negotiate to bring our war 
in southeast Asia to an end. This is 
extremely depressing and even more puz- 
zling in view of the administration’s re- 
peated assertions that its objective is 
peace and to bring our adversaries to the 
negotiating table. Its actions would 
seem to belie its words. This is brought 
out in Mr. Walter Lippmann’s column 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, entitled “Incomplete Disclosure,” 
be inserted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 23, 
1967] 
INCOMPLETE DISCLOSURE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The exchange of letters between the Presi- 
dent and Ho Chi Minh does not clear up 
the confusion and contradictions in the pub- 
lic mind about what happened at the time 
of the Tet truce in early February. The let- 
ters merely confirm what everyone already 
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knows. The United States is prepared to 
suspend the bombing of North Vietnam if 
the President is “assured that infiltration 
into South Vietnam by land and sea has 
stopped.“ The President, which was not 
known before, offered also to stop “further 
augmentation of United States forces in 
South Vietnam.” But of course he did not 
propose to stop supplying them by sea. 

Ho Chi Minh’s reply was to refuse to pay 
for the suspension of the bombing by stop- 
ping the infiltration, which includes the 
supplying of his troops in South Vietnam. 

What is not clarified by the publication of 
these letters is the real point at issue be- 
tween the President and Prime Minister 
Kosygin and Secretary General U Thant. 
The point at issue is whether the President 
in 1967 has rejected an offer to negotiate 
which with what he was asking for in 
1965 and early 1966. 

It is clear, I think, that the President's 
former position was that he would suspend 
the bombing in return for an unconditional 
parley. Thus on January 31, 1966, at the end 
of the 37-day bombing pause, Secretary Rusk 
said that bombing would not have been re- 
sumed “if Hanoi would reciprocate by mak- 
ing a serious contribution toward peace.” 
He said nothing about reciprocating with a 
military concession. Two weeks later, at Las 
Vegas, Secretary Rusk said more plainly, 
“Some governments said Hanoi would talk if 
we would stop bombing North Vietnam. We 
tried that twice—briefly last spring (1965) 
and, recently, for 37 days. But it made no 
difference; Hanoi would not come to the con- 
ference table.” 

It can be argued, and in fact it was argued 
by some of our military men, that such a 
parley while the bombing was suspended, 
would become, what Time Magazine has 
called “a lethal filibuster.” Hanoi would 
build up powerful forces against us. What is 
certain, as Time says also, is that in 1967 
the President has stiffened his terms and is 
no longer willing to accept his 1966 terms. 
“As recently as the 37-day bombing pause in 
1966, the Administration was offering to end 
the air war for nothing more than an agree- 
ment to begin negotiations . . Since then, 
the Administration has been demanding a 
quid pro quo before it will agree to call off 
the bombing raids against the North.” 

Here lies the explanation of Prime Minis- 
ter Kosygin's and U Thant’s statements and 
of the President’s strange behavior in ignor- 
ing them both. Mr. Kosygin and U Thant 
brought us the assurance that our 1966 terms 
—suspension for an unconditional parley— 
would now be accepted by Hanoi. Our 
response was to ignore the assurances be- 
cause what they were promising us was no 
longer acceptable to us. 

There is therefore a deadlock in the ma- 
neuvering for a negotiated settlement. We 
have been told that we can get today what 
we wanted in 1966. We cannot get what we 
are now asking, not yet at least, and so the 
war goes on with no end in sight. 


FOOD AND U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
March 6, 1967, Mr. Herbert J. Waters, 
Assistant Administrator for War on 
Hunger, Agency for International Devel- 
opment, Department of State, gave an 
enlightening and effective speech before 
the 1967 Executive Management Confer- 
ence of the American Meat Institute at 
Grand Bahama Island. This serious 
study shows the necessity of taking into 
careful consideration international 
trends and international responsibilities 
in the development of an adequate agri- 
cultural policy domestically. 

Mr. Herbert J. Waters has been a tower 
of strength in behalf of free enterprise 
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in the agricultural field. The impact of 
his remarks will be most helpful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Waters’ remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Foop AND U.S. FOREIGN PoLicy 


(Remarks by Herbert J. Waters, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for War on Hunger, Agency for 
International Development, Department of 
State, before the 1967 Executive Manage- 
ment Conference, American Meat Institute, 
Grand Bahama Island, March 6, 1967) 


I appreciate this chance to be with you 
to discuss a topic of mutual interest. I am 
always pleased at seeing American business- 
men giving serious study to the implications 
of domestic agricultural trends. It is all the 
more important, now that food and food pro- 
duction has become the number one con- 
cern of the world. 

The theme of your Conference, “Food and 
Farm Policy: Impact on the Livestock Seg- 
ment of American Agriculture“, is important. 
But the fact that you had the foresight to 
include within that theme, your request for 
discussion of “Food and U.S. Foreign Policy”, 
is of even greater importance to me. 

Certainly, the future of American agri- 
culture cannot be separated from an over-all 
world situation. As a nation, we have made 
too many mistakes in the past trying to 
unilaterally develop farm policy without 
adequate consideration of international 
trends and international responsibilities. 
Whether any of us like it or not, what hap- 
pens in the rest of the world directly affects 
what happens to each of us, For that reason, 
it would be seriously impractical to discuss 
food and farm policy without a careful look 
at what is happening in the world around us. 

Commercial exports of American farm pro- 
duction have grown amazingly in recent 
years, and, in addition, there is the increas- 
ingly dominant problem of the hungry part 
of the world’s population. 

While it is this latter challenge that is 
my basic responsibility, it is impossible for 
me to try to honestly face that challenge 
without taking a deep and continuing inter- 
est in our domestic food and farm policy. 

By the same token, it would be short- 
sighted for any American businessman to 
consider what may happen in food and farm 
policy without taking into account both the 
growth of international commercial export 
trade in agricultural commodities and the 
vastly increasing demand for food in the 
world as a whole—regardless of the ability 
to pay for it in conventional terms. 

Your Conference shows that you once more 
as an industry are not short-sighted. You 
are very rightly taking a deep look at chang- 
ing circumstances at home and abroad. Like 
the rest of you, I have been impressed by 
Don Paarlberg’s usual careful analysis of the 
present economic and social position of 
American agriculture and American farm 
families, and the significant trends he sees 
developing. Like the rest of you, I am look- 
ing forward to the presentation by our 
mutual friend, Roscoe Haynie, Chairman of 
your Board of Directors, and President of 
Wilson and Company, Inc., covering the 
policy discussions that have occupied the 
attention of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Food and Fiber, of which he is a 
member. I just hope that I can make a 
useful contribution to your overall appraisal 
by emphasizing some of the developments 
on the international scene. 

Let me outline for you eight promises, 
which I will endeavor to support in more 
depth. 

First of all—our food abundance—the 
abundance we worried so much about during 
the past few decades—has been a vitally im- 


portant national asset, and the dwindling 
availability of that asset is giving us serious 
concern today. 

Second, adequate food supplies in our 
own country are essential to everyone—they 
are essential to curb inflationary pressures; 
they are essential to our balance of pay- 
ments, which in turn means the security 
and sanctity of our dollar; and they are 
certainly essential to our foreign policy and 
our world-wide responsibilities of leadership. 

Third, we face a very real threat of a 
squeeze ahead in maintaining an adequate 
supply of feedgrains, and that squeeze could 
discourage expansion of poultry and meat 
production that is vital to you. 

Fourth, growing commercial demand, re- 
sulting from higher purchasing power, and 
not foreign aid requirements, is causing that 
squeeze on feedgrain availability, 

Fifth, expanded feedgrain production in 
the United States is fully justified, and can 
be encouraged without detriment to the 
economic interest of the producers. 

Sixth, expanded production of all foods 
must be encouraged in less-developed coun- 
tries, and this can be done without econom- 
ically hurting American producers ur Amer- 
ican business firms marketing the products 
of American agriculture. 

Seventh, the world hunger problem is 
serlous—It may well get worse before we 
can solve it—and none of us can escape 
either its challenge nor its consequences. 

Eighth, our Government is giving the War 
on Hunger the highest priority in all of our 
foreign assistance efforts—and we are con- 
vinced we need to mobilize private enter- 
prise to win it. 

That, in a nutshell, is the message I want 
to discuss with you today. 

Let us consider my first point about our 
food abundance and its tremendous value 
as a national asset. 

The efficient productivity of American agri- 
culture has always assured our consumers 
adequate food prices at reasonable costs—a 
bargain often not fully appreciated. Perhaps 
we have taken that productivity too much 
for granted. For too long we have been con- 
ditioned to worry about farmers producing 
too much, so it is difficult now to adjust to 
changing conditions. 

Perhaps we are all partly responsible for 
what has happened and is happening to our 
food abundance. Somehow, we let the idea 
of having more than enough become re- 
garded as wrong in this country. 

Just because we did not have immediate 
dollar demand for all the food and feed our 
farmers could produce, we fussed about the 
accumulation of grain surpluses as some- 
thing evil—something to get rid of—and 
something to avoid. Over a period of many 
administrations, Democrat and Republican 
alike, we had an official goal of getting rid 
of our surplus—as if that alone was the an- 
swer to all our problems in agriculture. 

From the standopint of the producer, that 
goal was understandable. Any surplus hang- 
ing over the market can depress prices and 
lower a farmer's total returns. Farmers quite 
rightly felt they had just as much right to 
tailor their production to maximum returns 
as did U.S. steel corporations or U.S, auto 
manufacturers. Neither of the latter would 
think of producing so much they destroyed 
their own price structure, and had to sell 
below cost in the market place to get rid of 
the accumulated steel or autos. 

What we seem to have ignored, however, 
is that there are national interests in food 
production that go beyond just the farmers’ 
own interest—and that you can’t turn farm 
production off and on as easily as you can pull 
the switches in steel mills or auto factories. 

Of course, some did express concern over 
cutting back our producing plant below safe 
levels in the national interest. By and large, 
however, they were like voices in the wilder- 
ness. Almost everyone wanted to get rid of 
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surpluses—and that became the main objec- 
tive in agricultural policy over the last two 
decades, 

Among those who voiced concern over 
where such a course might lead us was the 
now Vice President, Hubert Humphrey, who 
has consistently argued that the Nation's 
interest demands that we always have more 
than enough, to avoid the risk of having less 
than enough. He and some others argued, 
quite rightly, that always having a little 
more than enough protects the national in- 
terest: it protects the consumers, it protects 
business firms built on processing and dis- 
tributing food products, and it certainly pro- 
tects and strengthens our hand in foreign 
policy. 

The only trouble was no one wanted to 
pay the bill for such protection of our na- 
tional interests, and farmers did not feel 
that they alone should bear the burden of 
that protection. As a result, we embarked 
on deliberate efforts to cut back our produc- 
tion at the very time world demand was in- 
creasing, 

If our goal was just to get rid of surpluses, 
we have certainly succeeded. For nearly five 
years, we have been consuming more grain 
than we have been producing. As a result, 
we have eaten up our reserves. 

As the surpluses have vanished and the re- 
serves have dwindled, however, we are begin- 
ning to recognize all the more the value of 
food abundance, and the importance of ade- 
quate reserves. 

All of us need to do an about face in some 
of the thinking of the past two decades. In- 
stead of being concerned about surpluses, 
the public needs to be concerned about main- 
taining adequate food supplies. 

This brings me to my second point—the 
fact that adequate food supplies are essen- 
tial to everyone. Food abundance is power, 
in a world facing scarcity. And the fact is 
that we have less power today than we had 
a few years ago when we were worried about 
surpluses. 

We have a triple claim on our food produc- 
tion today. The first claim, of course, is 
to adequately feed our own citizens at rea- 
sonable prices. The next claim is to have the 
maximum possible amount available for ex- 
port, to earn dollars protecting our balance 
of payments. The third claim is to support 
our foreign policy—not just as humanitarian 
assistance as necessary as that often is—but 
more importantly, to protect our own secu- 
rity and maintain our free world leadership. 

Unless we have sufficient food to meet the 
requirements of all these claims, some na- 
tional interests must suffer. 

Let us look at the situation in the light of 
the crops most directly affecting the live- 
stock industry—feedgrains. You have reason 
to be concerned. This is the third point I 
wanted to make. 

Corn dominates the feedgrain supply and 
demand structure. In 1966, we produced the 
largest corn crop on record. The 1966 crop 
topped the 1965 production—the highest on 
record to that date—by 5%. There is a 
basic and fundamental fact to be noted 
here. We had the two highest corn crops 
on record—back to back. Nevertheless, for 
those crop years—1965 and 1966—we will 
have consumed 700 million bushels more 
than was produced. 

Another basic fact is that by October 1, 
1967, the U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
estimating a carry-over of only 450 million 
bushels of corn—less than 10% of the esti- 
mated 1967-68 requirements, and about half 
the desirable carry-over level. 

Anyone studying the corn statistics could 
not help but be impressed by how sharply 
the carry-over has been dropping, not only 
quantitatively, but also relative to needs. A 
desirable carry-over—if it is to be uesd as a 
safety factor—must be related to the grow- 
ing demand and total disappearance of corn. 
Yet while disappearance has been growing, 
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the carry-over is rapidly dwindling—dwin- 
dling beyond the safety point. 

What are we doing about it? Unfortu- 
nately, I am afraid not enough. 

A recent special USDA intention survey 
indicates an increased acreage in 1967 of 
about 5 million acres of corn. This would 
indicate a harvested acreage of about 61 
million acres of corn for grain. It should 
be recognized that the additional land com- 
ing into corn production will not be the best 
on the farm. Nevertheless, if we assume the 
highest yield on record, 73.8 bushels, produc- 
tion would be 4.5 billion bushels, 

Yet under even these circumstances, it is 
my estimate that the carry-over would de- 
crease on October 1, 1968 to about 350 mil- 
lion bushels, This would be about 500 mil- 
lions bushels less than the desirable level 
carry-over. Of course, there is no guarantee 
that the production out-turn will equal the 
record yield per acre. Many of you may be 
familiar with the work of Dr, Thompson of 
Iowa State University, relative to the im- 
portance of weather on recent record yields. 
We have no assurance such favorable con- 
ditions will continue. 

In any event, it seems obvious that we need 
a considerably higher acreage of corn in 1967 
than the 61 million acres now indicated—if 
we are going to avoid a tight squeeze on the 
feedgrain supply, which could have serious 
implications for the entire livestock industry. 

This brings me to my fourth point, the 
fact that increasing commercial demand, not 
foreign aid requirements, is creating the 
squeeze on feed supplies. There has been 
a sharp drop in the carry-over of total feed- 
grains—down from over 80 million short tons 
in 1960 to an estimated 25 million short tons 
in the beginning of the 1967-68 marketing 
year. However, the drop has been due main- 
ly to increasingly heavy utilization for live- 
stock feed. Exports have also moved sharply 
upward, but the big increase has been in 
commercial shipments. 

I hope we can keep the relative size of 
our government food aid programs in per- 
spective. Foodgrains, rather than feed- 
grains, have made up the bulk of our Food 
for Peace shipments abroad, Only about 
1% % of the feedgrains of the total feedgrain 
utilization in fiscal year 1966 went into gov- 
ernment program shipments. Less than 


three tenths of one percent went into dona-. 


tion program shipments. In fiscal year 1966, 
shipments under all government-sponsored 
programs represented only 7.8% of total U.S. 
feedgrain exports. 

It should be evident that reduction in AID 
shipments of feedgrains would not materially 
affect the threatened squeeze in the feed- 
grain supply-demand situation. 

It is evident that either there must be a 
marked increase in the production of feed- 
grains, or rather drastic cuts will have to be 
made in utilization other than for foreign 
assistance. 

That is why I contend, as my fifth point, 
that expanded feedgrain production in the 
United States is fully justified, and can be 
encouraged without risking any financial set- 
back to producers. The demand for meat 
and meat products is going up in the world, 
and that can only mean a continuing rising 
demand—commercial demand—for feed- 
grains. 

While increasing food demands for the 
world as a whole is usually related to the 
population explosion, meat demand is more 
directly related to rising incomes. We have 
rising incomes in most of the developed areas 
of the world today, as well as improving in- 
comes in the developing countries. As in- 
comes rise, people will not only demand more 
food, they demand better food. Our rising 
commercial exports of feedgrains today re- 
flects the rising demands for meats in many 
areas of the world. 

We have seen what has happened as Eu- 
rope progressed through the Marshall Plan 
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stage to self-sustaining economic growth. 
We are seeing what has happened to coun- 
tries like Spain, Taiwan, Greece and Israel, 
as they move up the ladder to economic de- 
velopment and show the effects of increased 
purchasing power. They have all become 
good commercial markets for American feed- 
grains, as the demand for meat produced in 
their own countries has increased. 

Prospects for expanding commercial mar- 
kets of feedgrains appear to fully justify 
further steps to encourage expanded pro- 
duction in the United States. We have al- 
ready eliminated the voluntary acreage di- 
version for payment to encourage an increase 
in feedgrain acreage production. However, 
the most recent surveys of farmers inten- 
tions to plant indicate that only a small part 
of the acreage diverted in 1965-66 will go back 
into feedgrain production in 1967. While 
eliminating payments for voluntary acreage 
diversion, USDA is still requiring a minimum 
20% diversion for participation in corn and 
grain sorghum programs. Probably after the 
March 20th Intention to Plant Report, the 
USDA will want to review the situation again, 
to see if there should not be a reduction in 
the required diversion by program coopera- 
tors. Present trends seem to warrant serious 
consideration of such a change, to get the 
acreage we will need. 

While expanded production within the 
United States appears fully justified to meet 
commercial needs, expanded production of 
all foods in the less-developed countries of 
the world is even more justified and neces- 
sary, and must be encouraged. As I indi- 
cated earlier, in the sixth of my eight prem- 
ises, our efforts to stimulate agricultural 
production in the less-developed areas of the 
world, will not conflict with the interests of 
American farmers or American busines mar- 
keting the products of American agricul- 
ture. Quite the contrary. 

The quicker we can get other countries 
standing on their own feet, and less depend- 
ent on concessional sales of American agri- 
cultural products, the bigger total commer- 
cial markets we will have for our own agri- 
culture. History has proven this true. By 
helping countries produce more of whatever 
they can produce efficiently for themselves, 
we help strengthen them economically so 
that they are better able to buy commercially 
whatever additional food they may require. 

All of us must accept that this nation will 
attempt to assist the world's impoverished 
nations along the road to greater economic 
development. It is in our nature and our 
tradition to doso, It is also in our own self- 
interest—and the interest of our national se- 
curity—to do so. 

Yet, none of us want to see huge popula- 
tions building up overseas that would con- 
tinue to be dependent on relief food ship- 
ments from the United States or elsewhere. 
In the long run, this would not really con- 
tribute to future well-being. 

But if we are to avoid this mass depend- 
ence on food aid, in one form or another, the 
only answer is greater concentration of our 
efforts to stimulate agricultural development 
in the areas of the world now so dependent 
on external food assistance, matched by ef- 
forts to curb population growth. In the 
interim, while this development is going for- 
ward, there will be needs for food aid from 
this country and from other countries. Over 
the long pull, however, we expect to reach, 
and are working toward, the day when ex- 
ternal food requirements, beyond what de- 
veloping countries can produce for them- 
selves, can be converted into commercial 
sales. 

It isn’t a simple matter of an either/or 
choice. It isn’t just a matter of deciding 
whether we are going to provide food aid 
from the United States or teach developing 
countries to produce for themselves. The 
truth is that it is going to take all they can 
do, and all we can do, to keep up with the 
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tremendously growing demand of the next 
few decades. 

This brings me to my next to the last 
premise—the real seriousness of the world 
food problem. 

I am sure this sophisticated group is fa- 
miliar with the statistics about the growth 
of world population and world hunger. I 
don't want to belabor you with statistics, 
but I am not sure most business people fully 
grasp the cumulative effect of present 
growth rates on the world. 

It took us from the beginning of time until 
1830 to reach our first billion of world popu- 
lation. It took only a hundred years more 
until 1930 to reach the second billion. By 
1960, only thirty years later, we had the third 
billion. At the rate we are going we'll reach 
the fourth billion by 1975. 

Unless we change that growth rate it will 
take only 10 years more, until 1985, to reach 
the fifth billion, and then only 8 years more, 
until 1993, to reach the sixth billion. By the 
year 2000, only 7 years later, demographers 
tell us we will be confronted with 7 billion 
people in the world. 

How are we going to feed them? 

The world’s population is doubling every 
35 years at the present rate of annual in- 
crease—about 2 percent per year. 

If the world had faced an annual 2 percent 
increase in population since the time of 
Christ—and if there were only 2 people, a 
man and woman, in existence at that time— 
the experts tell me that today the world 
would be covered by a layer of humanity 100 
feet deep. 

It's obvious that we can’t go on producing 
people at that rate. If we are going to win 
the “War on Hunger,” food production must 
go up, but population growth must go 
down—bvoth are essential. 

With all the knowledge that man has ac- 
cumulated since the beginning of time, with 
all the new lands we've had available to de- 
velop and exploit, of all the new technology 
we have devised, we're still barely able to 
feed the world today. In fact, we are not 
able to feed it adequately. There are more 
hungry people than ever before. About one- 
half the world’s people are underfed, badly 
fed—or both. Malnutrition is killing and 
crippling ruthlessly. An estimated 10,000 
people, mostly children, die each day from 
undernutrition and malnutrition. We now 
know that malnutrition in early years stunts 
mental and physical growth. 

The less-developed countries have increased 
food production since World War II just as 
fast or even at a faster rate then developed 
nations. Yet production per capita has gone 
down, as populations have gone up. It is 
simply a case of the stork outrunning the 
plough. 

None of us can afford to ignore the situa- 
tion. 

Back through history, if famine existed 
in one part of the earth, it barely touched 
the rest of its people. That is no longer true. 
We live in an era of rapid communication. 
What happens in one quarter of this globe 
can no longer be ignored by the rest of the 
world—for the sake of our own security. 

Hunger used to be the silent enemy of man. 
Starvation used to be the silent way of death. 
Not any more. Instead of silence, it can 
mean a resounding roar of violence, Today 
we are talking about the fate of millions, 
yes hundreds of millions; not just thousands, 
who used to suffer in famines. 

Today people know they no longer have to 
die of starvation, passively and quietly—not 
bothering the affluent of the world. 

People on the edge of starvation are des- 
perate as well. In today’s world, desperation 
can only mean destruction. 

That brings me to my final premise. That's 
why the Agency for International Develop- 
ment is giving its highest functional priority 
to the “War on Hunger”. How can we expect 
a better world—how can we expect to have 
more productivity, more education, more 
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wealth, more equality and opportunity for 
all men—how can we realistically expect 
these things when each day more men die 
or are debilitated by hunger? 

We can’t. And that’s why we have no 
choice but to wage “War on Hunger”. What- 
ever we've been doing, it hasn't been enough. 
The tragic fact is that the world has not 
much improved the situation. Things are 
getting worse, not better. How long are we 
willing to let this continue? We have great 
new technological resources. We can do 
things never before believed possible. What 
possible excuse can there be for not applying 
our skills to the problem of feeding the 
hungry? We know there is no one simple 
or easy solution. We know from experience 
in our own country the complexities of mod- 
ernizing agriculture. It took us a span of 
almost a century. We haven't that much 
time to spare, in getting the job done in 
the rest of the world. Our challenge is to 
speed up this modernization process—what- 
ever it takes to get it done. £ 

We're going to have to look at general gov- 
ernment policies and services, including 
budget allocations to agriculture; and de- 
cisions with respect to pricing and producer- 
incentives, land tenure, taxes, and agricul- 
tural credit. 

We are going to need greater attention to 
new technology, including research, exten- 
sion education, with especial attention to the 
development and introduction of improved 
seed varieties or breeds of crops and live- 
stock and better practices for their pro- 
duction. 

We are going to need vastly stepped-up 
physical inputs for production, including fer- 
tilizers, pesticides, seeds and machines, with 
appropriate attention to their marketing, 
distribution and cost as well as availability. 
We are going to need more adequate mar- 
keting systems, improved transportation and 
storage, and the creation of better processing 
facilities. 

There is one thing we know—government 
can’t do it alone: either our government, or 
the governments of developing countries. 

We can help. We can be a catalyst. We 
can influence government policies. But, to 
get the speed-up, we need in modernization 
of agriculture in the areas that need it the 
most, we need to mobilize the skills, the 
talents, the capital and the management 
experience of American private enterprise 
agri-business, 

You've made it work in our country. It 
hasn't been just the extension agents that 
taught farmers modern methods. It’s been 
the fertilizer salesman, the hybrid corn sales- 
man, the farm machinery salesman. It 
hasn’t been just the research of land grant 
colleges alone that modernized American 
agriculture. It has been the research and 
the adaptation of research of American busi- 
ness supporting a more productive American 
agriculture. 

We now need to bring that same talent, 
that same experience, that same skill to bear 
on tackling the food problems of the world. 

We are determined to do it. We are de- 
termined to involve private enterprise to 
greater degree than ever before in the suc- 
cessful conduct of agricultural development 
abroad. 

We are convinced it’s the best way to get 
the job done. 

And we are convinced that American busi- 
ness—all American business—has just as big 
a stake as our government does in seeing 
that the job gets done. 

I hope we can count on your help, 


A GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, 
BY THE PEOPLE, AND FOR THE 
PEOPLE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
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this point in the Recorp an editorial by 
Robert D. Enoch, of station WXLW at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The editorial is, I think, quite extraor- 
dinary and it deserves far wider coverage 
than it initially received. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A WXLW EDITORIAL, Rosert D. ENOCH, 
Marcu 3, 1967 


Abraham Lincoln in his immortal speech 
at Gettysburg defined our government sim- 
ply as “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” ‘Three simple phrases that tell 
the whole story, and in its proper order. 
First—a government entirely and totally of 
the people, all of them, without special priv- 
ilege for any particular group, class, race or 
segment. A government of laws, adminis- 
tered by duly elected officials entrusted with 
the power to enforce the laws in a nation of 
185 million individuals, for the benefit of 
the people. 

Second—"by the people“ points the finger 
of responsibility to duly elected and consti- 
tuted individuals whose task it is to admin- 
ister the will of all the people. It does not 
mean, once these elected representatives are 
empowered, that their efforts shall be con- 
trary to the will of those who have en- 
trusted them with power. 

And third— for the people”—the limiting 
factor that restricts the latitude of power 
granted by the people to those selected to 
serve all the people. Such power may be 
granted in confidence, but must always be 
jealously guarded and controlled, by the 
people, at the polling place. 

This then is the Constitutional govern- 
ment handed down to us by the founding 
fathers, and bought and paid for every day 
and every year since the beginning by the 
millions of Americans who have made what- 
ever sacrifice has been demanded of them. 
This is the United States of America. What 
then happens in the minds of men that 
brings the strife and turmoil so present in 
today’s life of this great nation? 

Someone fails to remember, 

Someone fails to listen, 

Someone fails to hear the voice of the 
people. 

Someone fails to understand what the peo- 
ple are saying. 

Someone attempts to read the will of the 
people, through assumptions that reflect 
personal bias and motive. 

Someone determines that he as an elected 
official and servant of the people knows far 
better what the people need than they know 
themselves. 

There are those at the very top of our 
government in the Nation’s Capitol who 
have been making and still are making each 
of these errors in the conduct of our gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

The Supreme Court has failed to listen 
and remember the people—all the people, as 
decision after decision has altered the di- 
tection of this government of laws, endan- 
Bering its continued existence. The people 
are not lumps of clay to be pounded into 
molds. They are living, breathing, working, 
sweating, thinking individuals, who will have 
their way—the way they believe to be right. 

Our urgent suggestion to the members of 
that august body of jurists is to listen and 
remember. Listen to Americans. 

The legislative bodies—the Congress of the 
United States has been guilty of failing to 
remember and listen, too. The structure of 
our government in Washington has become 
so huge and complex, that errors in judg- 
ment have been easy to make. It is under- 
standable—but no less the failure—for mem- 
bers of Congress to arrive at the conclusion 
that there is no government or responsibility 
outside of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the bureaucratic system 
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established to carry out the wishes of the 
legislative branch and the administrative 
branch of our government. 

These who serve in the Senate and House 
and the bureaus live in a house of mirrors, 
and end up talking to themselves and listen- 
ing to themselves, 

We urgently suggest, that those who leg- 
islate, break through the walls of mirrors— 
and remember and listen to the people—all 
of the people. 

The President has been greatly concerned 
about the tragic drop in his own personal 
popularity with the people. He and those 
who serve him have been unable to under- 
stand the loss, so it follows naturally that 
they have been unable to resolve the problem. 

Thousands of words have been written by 
the political specialists and writers on the 
reasons why President Johnson has lost the 
support of the people. They have pointed 
to many factors, but have added more to the 
confusion than to the solution. 

The President has failed to remember that 
he is an administrator employed “by the 
people, for the people“ —all of the people. 
And the power entrusted to him can and will 
be taken away if he does not listen to the 
people—if he insists on running America 
the way he thinks best for the people in- 
stead of the way the people think best. 

The President is not listening. He did 
not hear one word of mistrust or disagree- 
ment when the people spoke at the polls last 
November. He did not change one plan or 
program as he came to the nation with his 
State of the Union Message in January. He 
still presses for a “no win” policy in an un- 
popular war wrecking millions of lives and 
wasting billions of American dollars. 

He persists in a “guns and butter” econ- 
omy and pushes for unpopular programs of 
the Great Society that this government of 
the people put a large red question mark 
upon last November at the polls. The Pres- 
ident and his loyal band of social thinkers 
and planners believe they know much better 
than the American people what is good for 
them. And, unless someone breaks down 
the walls of mirrors in Congress, and our 
legislative bodies remember to serve all the 
people, we are a nation in serious trouble. 

Since we are the people, and these three— 
the judicial—the legislative—and the admin= 
istrative—which are the entrusted servants 
of the people at the top of our government 
are not communicating at this point—we 
the people must shake them out of the rut, 
before destruction comes. 

Start with your Congressmen. Perhaps 
you’ve never taken the time before. Perhaps 
you've said to yourself, “What good can I, 
one person, do that will change the direc- 
tion of this nation.” Perhaps you've never 
written to a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or a member of the Senate before— 
but today is different—it must be different— 
it will be different—if you take the time—and 
tell your elected officials in both houses now 
what you—a most important individual in 
the most important nation in the world 
really believe and what you want those 
elected officials to do about serving in this 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people. 

Then—perhaps—‘it will not perish from 
the earth.” 


FORTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, March 
25 marks the 49th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence by the 
Byelorussian National Republic. On that 
day in 1918, Byelorussians asserted for 
themselves their inalienable rights to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” much as Americans did in 1776. 
It is our only regret that today Byelorus- 
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sians do not enjoy that freedom for 
which they had fought so valiantly. 

At that time, Byelorussians, in their 
efforts to insure lasting freedom, drew up 
a constitution which guaranteed to all 
citizens of the Republic the rights which 
we consider a necessary part of every- 
day life—freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly, liberty of conscience, the in- 
violability of the person and of the home, 
the right of minorities to autonomy, the 
equality of all citizens before the law, and 
the right to form labor unions, including 
the right to strike. 

But the equation of geography and na- 
tional drive and unity which counted for 
so much in America’s struggle for stabil- 
ity worked against Byelorussians, who 
fought with endurance but in vain to 
keep the independence proclaimed in 
1918. Byelorussia's position between 
Germany and Russia meant that it would 
lose its freedom, once again to Russia. 

Even now, Byelorussians continue their 
struggle to regain that freedom which 
was in their grasp in 1918. The Soviet 
tactics of suppression, purges, deporta- 
tions, executions, terrorism, and other 
forms of Russification, have not subdued 
these brave people who have resisted all 
attempts at assimilation. Mr. President, 
today we salute the Byelorussian people 
and the courageous and persevering bat- 
tle which they are waging in defense of 
their political and national rights. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, despite 
the widespread hope in this country that 
the Russian Communists are humaniz- 
ing and are at the end of the cold war 
era, there are many under the yoke of 
the Soviet Government who ardently 
desire to live under freedom and dignity 
which we know outside the Iron Curtain. 

On March 25, we salute the anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Byelo- 
russian Democratic Republic. We pay 
homage to its short experiment in self- 
determination, and we are edified by the 
impression which that experience has 
left with those beleaguered people. The 
Byelorussian-American Association has 
asked us to note today their continuing 
dedication to the principles of freedom to 
buttress them in their struggle to obtain 
their national and political rights. May 
we continue to fan that spark so they 
can see some light in “their spiritual re- 
sistance against Communist slavery.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, just 
as the collapse of imperial power as a 
result of World War II permitted the 
emergence of dozens of new nations 
throughout the world, so did the fall of 
the empires of pre-1914 Europe give an 
opportunity to several small nations to 
assert their right to freedom from foreign 
domination. The Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic was one such country to 
claim the right of national self-deter- 
mination. 

On March 25, 1918, the Rada, or Coun- 
cil of the Republic, proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian nation. 
By this act, more than a century of 
domination and suppression by the em- 
pire of the Romanovs was ended. The 
newly created nation was in effect, stat- 
ing that the successor regime in Russia, 
that of Lenin, was not to extend its writ 
to Byelorussia. 

Mr. President, the sad fact is that this 
declaration was nullified by the armed 
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might of the Soviet Union. Despite 
heroic attempts to thwart the takeover 
by the foreign Red army, the nation of 
Byelorussia was unable to stem the 
conquest from the east. The struggle 
against the Soviets continued for a while 
but to no avail. Byelorussia again be- 
came an unwilling part of an alien em- 
pire. 
The Byelorussian constitution had 
been progressive. The people had a his- 
toric separate identity. There was a na- 
tional culture. Yet naked power over- 
came these sufficient justifications for 
national self-determination. The Rus- 
sification of the unfortunate area was 
brutal and comprehensive. Thousands 
died or were deported. The myth of 
separate national identity fostered by 
the regime in Moscow could not disguise 
the true facts of oppression and com- 
plete control by the Soviet Russian state. 

Now we have the opportunity to mark 
the 49th anniversary of that great day in 
Byelorussian history. The terrible fact 
that it was not allowed to lead to a free 
country should not permit freemen to 
forget that Byelorussia desired to be 
independent. We who are blessed with 
national and personal liberty ought to 
commemorate the action of March 25, 
1918. The people of Byelorussia -are 
forbidden to do so. I wish, therefore, to 
add my best wishes to those of other 
speakers in commending the people of 
Byelorussia for their courage and in 
hoping that they may again live in 
freedom. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, March 25 
is the 49th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Byelorussia, an independence of 
tragically brief duration. 

During the centuries in which Byelo- 
russia was governed by the czars, its 
brave people tried time and again to free 
themselves from the embrace of the Rus- 
sian bear; each time their efforts were 
crushed by force of arms. 

When, in 1918, the rule of the czars 
was ended, Byelorussia tried once again 
to gain for itself the independence and 
freedom to which all men aspire. The 
Rada of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic proclaimed its nation an inde- 
pendent state. All too soon its citizens 
found their land the battleground of 
three armies. When the fighting ended, 
Byelorussia was a free country no more. 

Again, in 1944, on June 27, the people 
of Byelorussia tried to reestablish the 
independence of their homeland, but 
again the commissars proved themselves 
more imperialistic than the czars and 
Byelorussia was dismembered and swal- 
lowed by the Soviet Union. 

Through the centuries, these gallant 
people have shown courage and deter- 
mination against all odds. Free men 
everywhere should pause a moment to 
pray that the yoke of the Russian tyrant 
may soon be lifted from the neck of 
Byelorussia. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, because the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs! is 
necessarily absent, he has asked me to 
make the following statement, which he 
has prepared. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS, READ BY 
SENATOR CASE 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today 
marks the 49th anniversary of the Byel- 
orussian independence, for it was on 
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March 25, 1918, that the proud, freedom- 
loving Byelorussian people proclaimed 
their sovereignty and established the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. Un- 
fortunately, this freedom was short-lived, 
for despite all of the sacrifices made by 
her people the young Byelorussian state 
was unable to preserve her independence 
against the onslaught of Russian Com- 
munist forces which over-ran the tiny 
country early in 1921. 

Today, an eloquent plea was made by 
the distinguished Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Vasili, of the Byelorussian 
Autocephalic Orthodox Church, when he 
delivered the opening prayer. Because 
the flame of freedom still burns brightly 
in the hearts of these captive people, in 
spite of harsh restrictions, deportations, 
imprisonment, and other repressive 
measures, and because the hope for inde- 
pendence is still strong, it is incumbent 
upon the people of the United States to 
keep alive this hope of freedom. There- 
fore, Mr. President, we, who have con- 
sistently supported the principle of self- 
determination, add our voices to the com- 
memoration of the 49th anniversary of 
the declaration of Byelorussian inde- 
pendence, to demonstrate our sincere 
hope that the fires of liberty, so long re- 
pressed, will never be fully quenched. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
among the 122 delegations that sit in the 
United Nations, two represent outrageous 
frauds upon the patience of the world. 
They are not delegates of independent 
nations in any sense of the word. They 
represent cruel overloads, exploiting 
usurped power. They represent the 
masters of an empire, occupying the ter- 
ritory of a once-free nation. As such, 
they make a mockery of the ostensible 
principles of the U.N. and of the goals 
of freedom cherished by Americans. 
These two delegations represent the so- 
called Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public and the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 
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The United States has never recognized 
the independent legitimacy of the gov- 
ernments which call themselves the Byel- 
orussian S. S. R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Yet, to our eternal shame, we did ac- 
quiesce in the seating of these two Com- 
munist puppets in the U.N. Each has a 
vote in the General Assembly which is 
equal to that cast by the U.S. delegate. 
Each enjoys the full privileges of that 
self-proclaimed body of peaceloving na- 
tions. Each has established a voting re- 
cord which is indistinguishable from that 
of the U.S.S.R. For all practical pur- 
poses, the seating of these two delega- 
tions has given the Soviet Union three 
votes to our one. 

March 25 is the 49th anniversary of 
the founding of the true Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic—not to be confused 
with the puppet state called the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. On March 25, 1918, the 
Byelorussian Rada (Council) met to pro- 
claim the independence of the nation as 
a Democratic Republic. This freedom 
was short-lived, unfortunately, for Com- 
munist armies occupied the territory in 
August 1920, and set up the fictitious So- 
viet Socialist Republic. 

In 1944, after the Second World War, 
the Second Byelorussian Congress again 
proclaimed national independence, and 
annuled all treaties made by occupation- 
al governments, and held free elections 
for the Rada. The Moscow Communists, 
however, soon reconquered the area. 

Mr. President, this history shows the 
falsity of Communist promises. The so- 
called rights granted in the document 
that purports to be the Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. are completely fictitious. 
Under that Soviet Constitution, the 
U.S. S. R. is supposed to be a federation 
“on the basis of a voluntary union of 
equal Soviet Socialist Republics,” Each 
of the republics is supposed to have the 
right to secede from the U.S.S.R. Each 
is supposed to have the right “to enter 
into direct relations with foreign states 
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and to conclude agreements and ex- 
change diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives with them.” 

It was on the basis of this constitu- 
tional provision that Moscow demanded 
the seating of Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine in the U.N. But not even Mos- 
cow dared to demand the seating of the 
other 13 states in its empire. For even 
in the Soviet Constitution, the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
heads the list of Soviet republics. The 
Russians are only one of the many peo- 
ples in the U.S.S.R. But when we speak 
loosely of all Soviet nationals as “the 
Russians,” we unintentionally are ac- 
knowledging the cruel fact that the Rus- 
sians have subjected all the other peoples 
and states of the U.S. S. R. to their rule. 
“The Soviet Union” is more correctly 
styled “the Russian Empire.” 

It is a sad fact that Byelorussia has 
tried to secede from the U.S.S.R. and 
hold free elections, but has been put 
down by force of arms. Its foreign 
policy is indistinguishable from that of 
its Moscow masters. On this sad an- 
niversary of former independence, all 
freemen join with the captive Byelorus- 
sians in the prayer that the yoke of Com- 
munist tyranny will be thrown off. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCY AND APPROPRI- 
ATED FUNDS BY COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report of the Committee on Public 
Works concerning the foreign currencies 
and U.S. dollars utilized by that commit- 
tee in 1966 in connection with foreign 
travel. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, expended between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1966 
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JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 
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FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE BY 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 28, together with Senators Harr, 
HATFIELD, KUCHEL, and Typines, I rein- 
troduced the proposal for a financial dis- 
closure requirement to apply to Members 
of Congress and top staff, as well as top 
officials in the executive branch. 

I am heartened by the reaction on the 
part of both the press and the public. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a number of editorials 
commenting on our proposal. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 5, 1967] 
“DISCLOSURE” BILL 

Senators Case, Clark, Hart, Hatfield, Kuchel 
and Tydings have chosen a timely moment 
to introduce their new “disclosure” bill. The 
Bobby Baker case, the Powell affair and the 
charges against Senator Dodd have brought 
a new awareness of the need for higher 
standards in the handling of money. But 
no assurance of the creation of effective 
policing devices has been given. 

The “disclosure” bill would provide a very 
simple preventive instead of a remedy. It 
would require members of Congress, their top 
legislative staff, candidates for Congress and 
top officials in the Executive branch to re- 
port their income, gifts, liabilities and assets 
and their transactions in commodities, real 
estate and so forth once a year. The reports 
would go to the Comptroller General and 
would be readily accessible to the public 
and the press. 

We agree with these sponsors in saying 
that any man who wishes to represent a 
state or district in a lawmaking capacity 
should be willing to make such disclosures. 
The safest public servant is one who is com- 
pletely candid with his constituents. And 
in these days of widespread financial hold- 
ings and vast government spending we think 
the people are entitled to know when a pos- 
sible conflict of interest arises. 

A few courageous souls in Congress al- 
ready disclose their income and financial 
holdings as an example to their colleagues. 
We think the practice redounds to their po- 
litical advantage. And if there are members 
of Congress whose income, gifts or financial 
holdings would prejudice their remaining in 
Congress, well, that is precisely the kind of 
information that the people of a democratic 
country ought to have. 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1967] 
ETHICS ON CAPITOL HILL 


Full public disclosure of outside financial 
activities by members of Congress and their 
principal staff assistants is essential if pub- 
lic confidence in the integrity of the House 
and Senate is to be restored. 

Senator Case, New Jersey Republican, and 
five other Senators from both parties have 
introduced a bill to require members of 
Congress to file with the Controller General 
annual reports “covering all their income and 
the sources thereof, gifts received of more 
than nominal value, liabilities and assets, 
and all transactions in commodities, real and 

prop ” 

The Case bill would also require full dis- 
closure of all contacts, formal or informal, 
made by a member of Congress in any pend- 
ing case before a regulatory agency such as 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
This bill is the latest effort in the long quest 
to establish the principle of full disclosure. 
It is a melancholy and instructive tale. 

In 1951, after episodes of improper polit- 
ical and Congressional pressure upon the 
now-defunct Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and other agencies, a Senate sub- 
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committee on ethics chaired by Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois explored the problem. 

The subcommittee endorsed the principle 
of full disclosure and reported: There was 
perhaps more general agreement upon this 
principle of disclosing full information to the 
public and upon its general effectiveness 
than upon any other proposal.” Yet Con- 
gress took no action. 

In 1956, after it became known that two 
natural gas lobbyists had offered a Senator 
$2,500 for his vote, a select committee was 
appointed to investigate. Nothing happened. 

In 1958 Congress adopted a Code of Ethics 
covering all persons in Government service, 
Congress included. But the code has no 
enforcement provisions and requires no dis- 
closure. 

In 1963 came the scandal of Bobby Baker, 
the Senate's enterprising secretary. After 
two years of languid and reluctant inquiry 
a Senate committee recommended a rule of 
limited disclosure. The Senate, not wishing 
to act hastily, ignored the recommendation; 
instead, it appointed a new committee on 
“Standards and Conduct.” 

This committee is supposed to draft an 
ethical code, but its members insist they have 
been too busy investigating—or at least talk- 
ing about investigating—the astonishing fi- 
nancial affairs of Senator Thomas J, Dodd 
of Connecticut. 

On the other side of the Capitol the Celler 
committee looking into the case of Adam 
Clayton Powell has meanwhile recommended 
that the House make a “study in depth” of 
ethical problems. 

We have no quarrel with these select com- 
mittees and these studies in depth. But we 
do think Congress could dispose of the prob- 


dem much more simply by passing the Case 


bill. That assumes, of course, that it really 
wants a solution. 


From Newark News, Jan. 31, 1967] 
AFTER BAKER 


Justice has finally caught up with Robert 
G. Baker, the erstwhile secretary of the 
Senate Democratic majority. Baker stands 
convicted on seven counts charging income 
tax evasion, theft and conspiracy to defraud 
the government. The jury refused to believe 
his defense that in taking nearly $100,000 
from California savings and loan officials he 
was merely acting as the conduit for money 
he turned over to Sen. Kerr of Oklahoma, 
now dead. 

But if the jury's verdict sustains faith in 
judicial process, there are aspects of the 
Baker case still untouched. As Sen. Case 
said a year ago, Baker's guilt is peripheral to 
the main issue, which is that he compro- 
mised the integrity of the U.S. Senate, and 
the Senate hasn’t done anything about it. 

The Senate committee that investigated 
Baker's dealings ruled at the outset that its 
assignment did not include an investigation 
of senators. This not only sealed a lot of 
possible sources of information about how 
Baker was able to get away with it, but left 
the Senate itself under a cloud that his 
conviction has done nothing to dispel. For 
the belief of the California savings and loan 
Officials that it would be prudent to ship 
$100,000 in “campaign funds” to Washington 
is sufficient indication of how the moral 
standards of Capitol Hill appear on the 
outside. 

In its summation, the investigating com- 
mittee was unsparing of Baker and suggested 
ways of preventing another such scandal. It 
proposed that senators and Senate employes 
earning more than $10,000 a year be re- 
quired to report on outside income. It also 
advised restrictions on outside business 
activities of Senate employes—but not of 
senators. 

Loftily assuming that all senators are gen- 
tlemen and above suspicion, the Senate re- 
fused to adopt even these mild measures. 
Then the case of Sen. Dodd of Connecticut 
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erupted to provide additional evidence of 
Senate ineffectuality in dealing with charges 
involving its own. 

While we wait, without much confidence, 
for Congress to accept for itself the same 
ethical standards it imposes on the executive 
branch, back home there are related ques- 
tions to consider. 

The New Jersey Legislature, too, needs 
higher ethical standards, but efforts to 
achieve them have been unavailing. The 
outlook for improvement this year is no more 
promising. Once again, Sen. Stamler of 
Union will try to get the Legislature to for- 
bid its members to appear as paid counsel 
before state agencies. This is the most 
flagrant of legislative conflicts of interest, 
but the chances for its elimination are most 
remote. 

In Trenton’s legislative halls, as in Wash- 
ington’s, codes of ethics are highly 
esteemed—for other people. 

From New York Times, Mar. 10, 1967] 
REAL CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 

Congress is moving with palpable distaste 
toward the erection of a few new defenses 
against breaches of ethics by its members, 
but the evidence thus far indicates it is more 
interested in fig leaves than in thorough- 
going reform. 

The ethics gap made visibly by the cases of 
Adam Clayton Powell in the House and 
Thomas J. Dodd in the Senate raises issues 
that strike at the heart of public respect 
for Congressional integrity. The result has 
been House action to make ethics the pre- 
serve of a committee, whose chairman con- 
siders the whole matter a “can of worms” 
and promises to do no after-hours snooping. 

The Senate has passed its first reform bill 
since 1946, but even this mild measure got 
through only after attempts had been made 
to strip it of its provision for more inclusive 
registration of lobbyists. 

Essentially, Senator Monroney’s bill, which 
now goes to the House, is a laudable enough 
effort to improve some of the housekeeping 
aspects of Congress's work. The Senator 
suggested that his colleagues behaved like 
“old maids” in the debate, but the compari- 
son hardly seems apt. Far from showing 
the timorousness of old maids, many mem- 
bers of Congress are acting like barons who 
recognize no master, not even public opinion. 

The result is a growing crisis of confidence 
in Congress. It is being widely asserted that 
what Messrs. Powell and Dodd did is com- 
monplace, and that both differ from their 
colleagues only in the degree of public at- 
tention their activities have received. This 
cynicism, with all its destructive implica- 
tions for democracy, is not touched in the 
slightest by the secondary improvements 
that will be introduced if the Monroney bill 
becomes law. 

The most urgent Congressional reform 
needed is legislation to compel full public 
disclosure of the finances of Congressmen, 
members of their immediate families, and 
their principal staff assistants. 

A bill aimed at this goal has already been 
introduced by Senator Case of New Jersey 
and five of his fellow Senators; it could be 
added to the Monroney bill as an amend- 
ment in the House, It will be interesting to 
see if that body—after its recent explosion of 
virtuous rage against Mr. Powell—will now 
follow up by taking action to provide real 
Congressional reform. Don't hold your 
breath. 

From Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal, Mar. 
17, 1967] 
To HOLD THE PusBLic’s Trust 

Sen. O’Connor, Bergen Democrat, sets a 
praiseworthy example for New Jersey’s law- 
makers in issuing a public report of his as- 
sets In support of a financial disclosure bill 
which would affect legislators and legislative 
employes and candidates. His measure is 
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patterned after legislation Sen. Case has been 
pushing in Congress since 1958. 

Sen. Case reintroduced his bill last month, 
noting that there has been ample demonstra- 
tion in the last few years of the futility of 
expecting Congress to discipline itself. This 
week a strict code of ethics, including pro- 
vision for full financial reports, was proposed 
in the House by Rep. Florence Dwyer. 

Discussing ethics in a report to the US. 
Senate back in 1951, a subcommittee headed 
by former Sen. Paul Douglas made an ob- 
servation which still applies equally to na- 
tional and state legislatures. 

“Disclosure,” the group said, “is like an 
antibiotic which can deal with ethical sick- 
nesses in the field of public affairs... It 
is hardly a sanction and certainly not a pen- 
alty ... It would sharpen men’s own judg- 
ments of right and wrong since they would 
be less likely to do wrong things if they knew 
these acts would be challenged.” 

Reaction in the Legislature to Sen. O’Con- 
nor’s move is mixed, as could be expected. 
“Ridiculous,” says Senate President Ridolfl. 
“Wonderful,” counters Sen. Forsythe, the 
minority leader. He wants to be a cosponsor 
and says he will bare his own finances soon. 

Sen. Ridolfi’s belittling comment can be 
answered in the words of Sen. O'Connor set- 
ting forth the purpose of the legislation: 
“This bill is designed to prevent unethical 
conduct and eliminate public mistrust of 
political officials.” Lately, instances of the 
former have given good reason for the latter. 

The New Jersey disclosure bill would re- 
quire reporting, as public records, of amounts 
and sources of income of $100 or more and a 
record of all dealings in securities and real 
estate during the preceding year. A legis- 
lative aspirant would have to make such a 
report within a month after the announce- 
ment of his candidacy. 

With the Bobby Baker scandal and more 
recently the cases of Adam Clayton Powell 
and Connecticut Sen. Dodd raising national 
concern about ethics in public office, no pro- 
posal such as Sen. O'Connor's properly can 
be dismissed as being without merit. Peo- 
ple in official posts are subject to public 
scrutiny, the closer the better. 

Like Sen. Case, the Bergen legislator is 
fearful of a loss of the citizens’ faith in their 
elected representatives. “If you forfeit the 
confidence of your fellow citizens, you can 
never regain their respect and esteem,” Lin- 
coln remarked to a White House caller. 

Those who regard the public trust as some- 
thing precious should have no hesitancy 
about employing all possible means to hold 
on to it. Annual public financial disclosures 
such as are advocated for the New Jersey 
Legislature and Congress are one way of 
safeguarding that confidence. 

Sen. O’Connor inyites all members of the 
Legislature who think as he does about the 
matter of ethics to show their support of his 
bill by making public their own financial 
statements. Unfortunately, the response is 
likely to be disappointing. 


[From Bergen Record, Mar. 1, 1967] 
THE FACTUAL BASIS For AN ETHICAL 
SYSTEM 

Because of the pending resolution to cen- 
sure and punish Representative Powell (D., 
N.Y.), congressional ethics is very big, very 
in, these days; hence well timed is Senator 
Case’s (R., N. J.) introduction of a bill 
requiring nothing less than the full public 
disclosure of the financial resources of mem- 
bers of Congress, the legislative staff, and 
responsible officials in the executive branch, 

Now the 90th Congress can put up or 
shut up. 

The House action on the Powell scandal 
has raised questions. So has the Senate 
inaction on the case of Mr. Dodd (D., Conn.). 
“The House had to start somewhere,” says 
Representative Conyers (D., Mich.), a Negro 
who served on the Powell committee, “and 
it started with some of the most flagrant 
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conduct I know of. But if we start and stop 
with this man who is a symbol to black 
America, it will show there is a double 
standard.” 

It is assumed the House will vote in due 
time in establishing a committee on ethics 
and a code. What code? In 1958 Congress 
did adopt a code. It covers legislators and 
everybody else in Government service. Back 
to Senator Case: 

Printed in red, blue, and gold, it is avail- 
able to hang on any member’s wall. It does 
add a decorative note, but I rather doubt it 
serves any other purpose, since it consists 
of pious homilies, unexceptional in them- 
selves but too general in nature to provide 
any real standards, much less any means of 
enforcement. 

The bill of which Mr. Case is among six 
cosponsors would compel annual reports to 
the Comptroller-General, freely accessible 
to press and public, by members of Congress 
and candidates for election to it, by people 
in the congressional staff structure who are 
exposed to temptation in their own use of 
power, and by people in the administrative 
agencies, with their curious allure for fixers 
and riggers and influence peddlers. 

Under the Constitution no agency on 
Earth can police the United States Congress 
except Congress itself. Up to now it has 
demonstrated a singular unwillingness to 
impose on its members any effective a priori 
discipline. Full disclosure would not be a 
sanction. It would not be a penalty. It 
would not be a determinant of right or 
wrong. It just might whet to a new kind 
of keenness men’s judgment of themselves. 
For conscience it would substitute something 
as good—the uneasy sense that people might 
be looking. 

The bill is perfectly safe, perfectly simple. 
An ethics-conscious Congress can put up or 
shut up. 


[From Plainfield Courier-News, Mar. 17, 
1967] 


SEARCH FoR ETHICAL STANDARDS 


So far the evidence in the Senate investi- 
gation of the Dodd case would indicate that 
there is fire behind the smoke. And all of 
the smoke is not coming from Senator Thom- 
as J. Dodd’s pipe. The smoke signals may 
rally the chieftains for a council on reform. 

Residents of New Jersey will find that they 
have two champions in Congress who are 
ready to crusade this year for reforms that 
will make elected officials and others fully 
accountable for their financial affairs, cam- 
paign expenses and use of public funds. 
Senator Clifford P. Case in the Senate has 
again introduced his Public Disclosure bill. 
Rep. Florence P. Dwyer on Tuesday outlined 
her proposed program of ethics legislation 
and appealed for early action by the House. 

We agree thoroughly with Mrs. Dwyer's 
statement that the House, through its vote 
to exclude a former colleague, Adam Clayton 
Powell, as punishment for his official mis- 
conduct, has not “redeemed itself.” There is 
more to be done and Mrs. Dwyer introduced 
her proposal with this strong statement of 
fact: 

“It would be self-deception of the worst 
kind if we allowed ourselves to believe that 
by depriving one man of his seat in Congress 
we have guaranteed the integrity of this 
body or restored the faith of the American 
people in representative government, And, 
if, by failing to take additional and more 
effective steps toward the objective of en- 
forceable ethical standards, we give the im- 
pression that these are now unnecessary, 
then we should be guilty of trying to deceive 
the people we represent.” 

We welcome and support Mrs. Dwyer's 
forthright statement. 

Her appeal asked that the House Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct, es- 
tablished late in the 89th Congress, be given 
the time, resources and authority to do an 

effective job. And, she recommended that 
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the ethical standards and regulations be 
strengthened to include: Full disclosure on 
use of funds. Standards of behavior and a 
system to prohibit the violation of these 
standards. Procedures for enforcement of 
standards and regulations on a regular, con- 
tinuing and systematic basis. 

This session of Congress may see action in 
both Houses for the effective supervision of 
the behavior of its own members. It is a re- 
sponsibility which cannot be delegated to 
others, and we support our N.J. representa- 
tives who are leading the crusade in the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

[From the Camden Courier-Post, Feb. 2, 

1967] 


ETHICS IN LEGISLATIVE HALLS 


If an enforceable code of ethics can ever 
come from Congress, this should be the ses- 
sion. 

Charges of malfeasance, misfeasance, and 
nonfeasance hurled at such figures as former 
Senate aide Bobby Baker, Rep. Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, and Sen. Thomas Dodd have 
created a climate that calls loudly for re- 
form. 

With the session only three weeks old, 19 
bills to deal with congressmen’s ethics had 
been introduced in the House, with more on 
the way. This is not to say that a code of 
ethics with teeth will be clutched to the 
congressional bosom. 

Congressional peccadilloes 
ethics-code pushers include: 

The use of congressional employes for per- 
sonal work, 

Relatives on the payroll. 

Conflicts of interest. For a congressman 
to take pay for appearing before a regulatory 
agency or promoting legislation for a client 
is against the law. But many congressmen 
are members, and share in the partnership 
fees, of law firms which represent such 
clients. 

“No-show” jobs, such as a House com- 
mittee said Mrs. Adam Clayton Powell had. 
Government and House ethics codes pre- 
scribe a “full day’s work for a day's pay,” but 
there’s no enforcement. 

The use of government travel cards for 
private travel. A House committee found 
that Powell had allowed that. And Powell 
had countered with a 1960 “Life” article re- 
porting that the head of the committee in- 
vestigating him—Rep. Wayne Hays of Ohio— 
had charged 47 trips home to Congress. 

The use of campaign contributions for pri- 
vate purposes. This is one of the charges 
against Baker, who was secretary to the Sen- 
ate majority, and against Dodd. 

Proposals for dealing with these range from 
the general to the specific. 

Rep. Charles E. Bennett, D-Fla., hopes his 
House Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct, which was set up last October and 
expired at year’s end, will be revived. The 
committee would be empowered to investi- 
gate charges of wrongdoing by a congressman 
and recommend—if the charges were borne 
out—that the House censure him. 

A similar committee with broad investiga- 
tive powers—the one conducting hearings on 
Dodd—now exists in the Senate. The House 
has only a code of ethics, but it contains no 
teeth for dealing with violators. 

Another device aimed at upgrading 
ethics—the requirement that every member 
disclose all of his income and hoidings—is 
called for in a number of bills. 

Senator Clifford Case, R-N.J., and Rep. 
Florence Dwyer, R-N.J., both have favored 
disclosure in past bills, and Mrs, Dwyer is 
revamping her legislation to expand it. 
Their measures would apply to members and 
top staff aides (those making over $10,000 
yearly). 

Mrs. Dwyer's bill would also require that 
members make public all correspondence 
with a government agency on behalf of any 
private interest. 

Mrs, Dwyer got interested in the problem 
of legislators’ ethics when she was serving in 
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the New Jersey Legislature. Case’s interest 
was piqued when he found that “in 100 
years only twice had the Senate moved to 
censure a colleague.” 

Both houses of Congress definitely and 
decidedly ought to write ethical codes of con- 
duct that should be at least as strong, for 
example, as codes that bar associations write 
for lawyers. These codes should have en- 
forcement clauses and they should be en- 
forced. 

As mentioned at the start, now is the time 
to do it if ever. The climate will never be 
better. 

Incidentally, what has happened to the 
same issue at Trenton? Our legislature 
lacks, and needs just as badly, a code of 
ethics as Congress does. But apparently 
nobody is interested. Gov. Hughes, who in 
the past has frequently sought conflict-of- 
interest legislation, indicated at a news con- 
ference the other day that pursuit of the 
subject was futile. 

We hope others will not give up on it. 


[From Camden Courier-Post, Mar. 3, 1967] 
Apam Is Nor THE ONLY SINNER 


Adam Clayton Powell is getting what he 
asked for. 

All his misbehavior and flouting of the 
proper ethics of a public lawmaker might 
have been condoned and forgiven had he 
shown any contrition or sense of wrongdoing. 
His continued recalcitrance brought on his 
head the punishment the House has voted 
instead of the lesser penalties and censure 
the select committee earlier approved. 

From the point of expediency the action of 
the House was unwise. Powell has consti- 
tutional grounds that may reinstate him in 
his seat. His expulsion has lent credence to 
the charge of racism in his case, although 
there is some reason to believe the commit- 
tee, at least, softened its findings because 
he is a Negro, rather than the contrary. 

Yet the Negro community—or a large part 
of it—evidently feels his quick expulsion by 
the House, with no real deliberation, would 
never have been voted against a white man 
and has rallied to his support. It is too bad 
that their loyalty should not have a worthier 
object. But it is understandable why it is 
being voiced. A less precipitate decision by 
the House might have avoided the predicta- 
ble reaction. 

What is past is past. But Rep. Claude 
Pepper, D-Fla., one of the select committee 
members, aptly comments that if the House 
had a proper code of ethics and enforced it, 
the Powell case might never have arisen and 
“this able man could have been saved from 
this tragedy and humiliation.” Such a code 
might also have prevented other members 
from stepping across the line between proper 
and improper conduct—as there are cer- 
tainly others besides Powell who have done 
80. 
Powell's supporters have every right to 
demand that the House (and the Senate too) 
now should bring all such other offenders 
before the bar, as Powell was brought, and 
compel them to account for their conduct. 
No delay in meting out such equal justice 
can be tolerated. 

Meanwhile, Congress must set up adequate 
ethical standards for its members, as a few 
like New Jersey’s Sen. Clifford P. Case have 
been crying for in the wilderness for years, 
and prevent more Powell tragedies in the 
future, 


{From Plainfield Courier-News, Mar. 11, 1967] 
For CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 

Bobby Baker was found guilty. James 
Hoffa is behind bars, The Billie Sol Estes 
case is settled. Adam Clayton Powell has 
been denied his seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A U.S. senator is about to be 
investigated for personal use of campaign 
funds. 

In recent events there is evidence that a 
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nation will not tolerate prolonged wrong- 
doing, that it will, in the slow processes of 
public opinion and justice, seek to right 
wrongs. 

But the damage done to a nation in the 
slow process is the shaking of confidence 
at home and abroad. The wheeler-dealer 
and the fast operator present a poor picture 
for the nation. 

Fortunately honest men are still in the 
vast majority. Congress is moving slowly 
toward discipline of its own members and 
congressional reform. We endorse an even 
stricter code of ethics and the public dis- 
closure bill on finances introduced in the 
Senate by Clifford P. Case, R-N.J. 

There is no need for witch-hunting and 
puritanical reform. There is a need for men 
in high office to recapture and hold the 
confidence of the people and to attract other 
men who are beyond reproach. The ethics 
gap is a big issue that needs closing. The 
trend to close the gap should be encouraged. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT NEGOTIATING 
FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Hanoi regime revealed to the 
whole world its unreasonable and in- 
transigent position in the Vietnam 
conflict. 

It is clear from the exchange of cor- 
respondence between President Johnson 
and Ho Chi Minh that it is Washing- 
ton, not Hanoi, that sincerely desires a 
reasonable and honorable settlement of 
this struggle. 

It is also clear that the President’s 
willingness to go more than half way 
was firmly rejected by those who are 
determined to pursue this war for an 
indefinite time. 

I think there can no longer be any 
argument about the so-called peace feel- 
ers that have been rumored over the past 
few months. We see now that these 
peace feelers are nothing more than 
Communist propaganda. For surely if 
Hanoi were sincere in its desire to find 
a way to peace, it would have accepted 
our President’s reasonable proposals for 
initiating negotiations. 

I commend the President. I am heart- 
ened to note that despite the curt and 
quarrelsome tone of the Hanoi response, 
the President has made clear his deter- 
mination to continue to search for ways 
to move from the battlefield to the con- 
ference table. 

I would also hope that now that these 
letters have been made public we in the 
United States will better understand the 
nature of our adversaries. President 
Johnson understands. He has counseled 
us to be firm and patient in meeting our 
responsibilities in Southeast Asia. 

I believe that the President has earned 
the unity and support of our people— 
living up to both the burdens and the 
opportunities in winning freedom for 
South Vietnam. 


CONGRESS ACTS SWIFTLY WHEN 
NECESSARY ON TAX CHANGES 
BUT SWIFT TAX CHANGES MAY 
BE POOR ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
there has been one recurring theme that 
has haunted the deliberations of our 
Joint Economic Committee, it is that 
Congress should surrender to the Presi- 
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dent at least a major part of its con- 
stitutional power to raise and lower 
taxes, so that the President can act 
rapidly to slow down an overheated 
economy or to stimulate a laggard 
economy. 

The record action of the House and 
of the Senate Committee on Finance on 
the investment credit bill shows just how 
rapidly Congress can act wren it should. 

The drastic slowdown in our economy 
in recent months shows how unwise it 
would have been for Congress to have 
surrendered to the President last year 
the power to increase taxes, which he 
might have done had Congress given him 
a blank check to raise or lower taxes 
within limits. 

The Washington Post hits both the 
myths on tax control in a concise and 
persuasive editorial this morning. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax AcTION 

Fiscal myths die hard, and those who would 
arm the Executive with discretionary power 
to vary tax rates will doubtless persist in 
arguing that Congress is incapable of acting 
with sufficient speed when economic condi- 
tions change. But the fact is that within 
ten working days after the President made 
his request, the bill to restore the invest- 
ment tax credit was approved by the Ways 
and Means Committee, voted up by the 
House of Representatives and reported out by 
the Senate Finance Committee. Were it not 
for the Easter recess, the legislative cycle 
that ends with the President’s signature 
might have been completed in 14 or 15 days. 

The other lesson to be learned from the 
investment credit experience is that frequent 
tax changes, which would be possible if the 
Executive were granted discretionary au- 
thority, are likely to aggravate economic 
instability. Political pressures, poor eco- 
nomic analysis and a refusal to utilize the 
available information led the Administration 
to suspend the tax credit last October. And 
the threat of recession, despite feeble pro- 
testations to the contrary, caused them to 
seek its premature restoration within six 
months. This fickle policy of off-and-on- 
again tax credits disrupted long-term cor- 
porate investment planning and doubtless 
will reduce capital spending in the first half 
of this year, a time when a vigorous expan- 
sion is sorely needed. 

A reduction in corporate tax rates would 
be preferable to the restoration of the dis- 
criminatory investment tax credit. But now 
that Congress is committed to the credit, it 
should look with jaundiced eyes on future 
requests for its suspension. The “tax flexi- 
bility,” so highly touted by the “new econ- 
omists” loses its appeal on the way from the 
textbook to the arena of economic policy. 


A SALUTE TO ZORA FOLLEY—A 
CHAMPION IN DEFEAT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I join 
with other Americans, and particularly 
my fellow Arizonans, in congratulating 
a skillful and accomplished boxer, Zora 
Folley. Mr. Folley, the 34-year-old 
father of eight children from Chandler, 
Ariz., last night was unsuccessful in cap- 
turing the heavyweight boxing crown, 
but he fought courageously and well, 
particularly during the early rounds 
when he carried the fight to the cham- 
pion. 

Before the fight, some sportswriters 
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implied that Mr. Folley lacked not the 
skills but the heart of a champion. But 
nothing could be further from the truth, 
as Mr. Folley himself demonstrated so 
well. Knocked down in the fourth round, 
he came back resolutely and manfully 
to stalk the champion, several times 
landing solid blows to his body. And 
even when he went down in the seventh 
round, even after Mr. Clay’s superiority 
as a fighter had been clearly established, 
Mr. Folley made a gallant, though vain 
effort to regain his feet, to continue the 
fight. 

Yes, Mr. Folley lost; but in losing he 
demonstrated to his critics, as to Mr. 
Clay, that he is no less a boxer than he 
is a man. He offered no excuses, ex- 
plaining instead that he had been beaten 
by a better, younger man. As of course 
he had. 

But even in defeat, Mr. Folley is a 
champion. He is an excellent repre- 
sentative of the sport sorely lacking good 
representation; he is a devoted father 
and citizen; he is a credit to his race 
and an example to all Americans who 
aspire to success; and he is someone in 
whom Arizonans justly can be proud. 

I salute Zora Folley—a good boxer and 
a good man. 


THE RECORD IS CLEAR ON MINI- 
MUM WAGES FOR FARMWORKERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, there have recently been com- 
ments in the Senate Chamber respecting 
new regulations issued by the Secretary 
of Labor affecting the importation of for- 
eign farmworkers. It would be helpful, 
I think, to have a few clarifying remarks 
on this subject and to cite a few addi- 
tional facts which strongly suggest to me 
that the restriction on the use of foreign 
farmworkers constitutes an altogether 
sound public policy. 

A major point made on this floor was 
that California agriculture has been suf- 
fering because of the Labor Department’s 
actions in this field. With this in mind I 
would like to quote a paragraph from 
the Wall Street Journal of March 9— 
surely a publication which cannot be 
viewed as biased in favor of this adminis- 
tration. The article, in describing the 
results of the congressional decision to 
end Public Law 78, said: 

The vast majority of the (California) grow- 
ers were hardly displaying the deep suffering 
they had so dismally predicted. From $3.67 
billion in 1964, California's gross farm in- 
come climbed to $3.75 billion in 1965 and 
$3.95 billion in 1966. More importantly, net 
income, which dipped to $922 million in 1965 
from $1.05 billion in 1964, rebounded to some 
$1 billion last year. 


The controversy began several years 
ago when Congress refused to extend 
Public Law 78, the vehicle which had 
been used to import hundreds of thou- 
sands of braceros to work on farms, pri- 
marily the huge factory farms of the 
West. Following this congressional deci- 
sion and in keeping with it, the Secre- 
tary issued a set of ground rules for 
employers seeking to import foreign 
farmworkers under the provisions of 
Public Law 414. These regulations set 
forth in December 1964, were designed to 
meet two goals: to make sure that the 
presence of foreign farmworkers would 
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not continue to depress, as they had in 
the past, the wages and labor standards 
of America’s least fortunate workers; and 
to make sure, that when they were really 
needed, foreign workers would be ad- 
mitted to harvest crops. 

These regulations were not and are not 
issued by fiat of the Secretary of Labor. 
The Secretary is acting pursuant to a 
legal mandate under which he is en- 
joined to carry out the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 414, which specifically provide 
that the importation of foreign farm- 
workers for temporary employment shall 
not have an adverse effect on the wages, 
working conditions, and job opportunities 
of American farmworkers. 

In carrying out his responsibility to 
prevent the depression of wages of Amer- 
ican farmworkers, the Secretary stated 
that growers will have to offer a stipu- 
lated wage to American workers in order 
for such growers to be considered for 
eligibility to import farmworkers. These 
rates vary from State to State in keep- 
ing with the varying economic conditions 
throughout the farm economy. If a 
grower attempted to recruit workers at 
this “adverse effect“ wage level, and 
failed to do so, then the Secretary would 
consider advising the Immigration Serv- 
ice that foreign farmworkers were 
needed. In April of 1965, these rates 
were set at a range from $1.15 to $1.40 an 
hour, certainly not princely sums. The 
rate for California was $1.40 an hour. 

Close to two and a half years have 
passed since these regulations were made, 
and the wages paid to farmhands, al- 
though still far below the levels enjoyed 
by factory workers, have risen consider- 
ably. It was high time that the Depart- 
ment of Labor adjusted the wages that 
growers have to offer in order to qualify 
for foreign farmworkers. The Depart- 
ment acted earlier this week, moving up 
the previous scale by 20 cents an hour, 
thus placing the “adverse effect” rate 
at a range of from $1.35 an hour to $1.60 
an hour. 

In 1966 only eight States used 100 or 
more imported foreign seasonal farm- 
workers. Three States used less than 
100. 

The eight States using more than 100 
farmworkers are: Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Florida and California. 
The three States using less than 100 are 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Vermont. 

As I have indicated, the current pro- 
spective adverse effect rates applicable 
throughout these 11 States range from a 
low of $1.35 to $1.60. 

I would emphasize that it is irrelevant 
to talk about adverse effect rates, wheth- 
er higher or lower, in the remainder 
of our States—simply because there are 
no plans among growers to use foreign 
workers. In other words, any and all dis- 
cussion of the foreign worker subject, to 
be practical and meaningful, must be 
limited to these 11 States. 

It has been suggested that the objec- 
tive of the Secretary’s farm labor pro- 
gram was to bring domestic workers from 
cities to the farms. Mr. President, the 
program is not the Secretary's creation 
the Secretary was simply following the 
mandate of Congress. And the objective 
was not to put city people to work on the 
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farms, it was to make sure that American 
workers are afforded the first priority to 
work on America’s farms. 

The Secretary believed, along with 
many others, that if competitive wages 
and working conditions were offered, 
farmers could recruit an adequate work 
force—and this is precisely what has 
happened. In California, for instance, 
peak seasonal domestic farm labor was 
192,000 in 1966, 18 percent higher than 
it had been at the comparable time in 
1964. 

It has been suggested that the actions 
of the Secretary have been a major cause 
of rising prices. The facts do not sup- 
port this contention. Since 1964, the 
last year of massive foreign farm labor 
employment, the Consumer Price Index 
has increased 5 points, from 108.1 to 
113.1. Food prices have increased 7.8 
points, from an index of 106.4 to 114.2. 
But the foreign farm workers were not 
employed in all food producing indus- 
tries. They were primarily employed in 
fruits and vegetables. Price increase in 
these commodities have been very 
slight—only 2.3 points, from 115.3 to 
117.6. Further, the simple fact of the 
matter is that the wages paid to farm 
workers form only a tiny proportion of 
the price paid by consumers for farm 
products. 

It was said that the Secretary had 
discriminated against California in his 
farm labor policy. This is incorrect. 
The recent action by Secretary Wirtz 
merely increased the adverse effect wage 
standard by 20 cents per hour for those 
States where foreign labor was admitted 
last year. California was treated exact- 
ly as were all the other States. Quite 
logically, since the regulations are con- 
cerned only with growers desiring to 
import foreign labor, no announce- 
ment was made of new rates for States 
where foreign labor was not used. 

We have heard again the old argument 
that the Secretary had no authority to 
act in this area because the establishment 
of a minimum wage is the prerogative of 
the Congress. The Secretary is not es- 
tablishing a minimum wage. No farmer 
is required to pay the rate announced by 
the Secretary. A farmer can hire work- 
ers at any rate agreeable to the workers, 
provided that rate meets the standards 
of applicable State and Federal law. 
The Secretary’s adverse effect rate con- 
cerns only a very small number of farm- 
ers that want special consideration from 
their Government: namely, permission 
to bring alien workers into the United 
States to work. When this is granted, 
it is essential that the wages and work- 
ing conditions of our own workers be pro- 
tected. 

I would like to conclude with one final 
comment: 

Although one would never realize it 
from some of the comments, this is not a 
major issue. Only a handful of growers, 
in a few isolated parts of the Nation, con- 
tinue to seek foreign farmworkers. 

In California, for instance, Les Hub- 
bard, speaking for the Council of Cali- 
fornia Growers, has declared that the in- 
crease is academic because there will be 
hardly any requests for foreign farm- 
workers in California this year. 

The fact is that, of the 80,000 fruit 
and vegetable producers using hired 
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labor to harvest their crops, only 2,000— 
of the 80,000—or only 2 percent used 
foreign farmworkers during fiscal 1966. 

The Secretary’s recent action was a 
modest one. It will have minimal im- 
pact on American agriculture, but it is a 
right step in the right direction. 


RUSSIANS VIOLATE U.S. LAW 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, re- 
cently a Russian fishing ship was caught 
fishing within the territorial waters of 
the United States, very close to the 
Alaska coast. 

The Soviet vessel was boarded by a 
detail from the Coast Guard cutter 
Storis and taken to Kodiak, Alaska. 

Subsequently, the Soviet captain was 
fined $5,000 in the U.S. district court 
by Judge James A. von der Heydt. 

Just the other day the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington sent a $5,000 check 
to Richard L. McVeigh, US. attorney 
for Alaska, in payment of the fine. 

This fine was made possible by the 
so-called Bartlett Act, approved May 20, 
1964, Theretofore, U.S. law provided no 
penalties at all for illegal fishing within 
the territorial waters of the United 
States by foreigners. Under the pro- 
visions of my bill, a violator may not 
be fined more than $10,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than 1 year, or both. 
Additionaliy, every vessel employed in 
violation of this act and everything 
aboard it may be forfeited to the U.S. 
Government. 

Following the imposition of this fine, 
there were protests from many sources 
in Alaska that the punishment was too 
light. I thought otherwise. I thought, 
in view of the very successful negotia- 
tions for American fishermen concluded 
just a few weeks ago in Washington 
with the Soviet Government, and in 
light of further negotiations which must 
take place next fall in connection with 
king crab grounds off Kodiak, where the 
Russians have been voluntarily refrain- 
ing from fishing in certain areas which 
they would not be required to do under 
international law, since these grounds are 
on the high seas, that a $5,000 fine was 
sufficient. And I thought, mistakenly it 
now appears, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would issue strict instructions to 
its fishing fleets to obey American law. 

I regret to report to the Senate that 
the depredations of the Russians 
contirue. 

Late yesterday afternoon the Coast 
Guard cutter Storis seized still another 
Russian ship about 5½ miles off the 
Alaska coast. The ship was first sighted 
by a Coast Guard airplane, which called 
the Storis in. There is no doubt what- 
soever that the Russians were engaged 
in fishing. They pulled up their nets 
and made an effort to escape. They 
failed. A boarding party from the 
Storis was transferred to the Soviet 
violator. The Russian ship, about 178 
feet in length, is now being towed to 
Kodiak and should arrive there very 
early tomorrow morning. It was seized 
late yesterday afternoon. 

Iam authoritatively informed that the 
master of the Soviet vessel, although cf- 
fering no resistance, was not at all coop- 
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erative. He admitted that he knew 
fishing is not permissible within 12 miles 
of the U.S. coast because of the provi- 
sions of a 1966 act, but claimed that 
navigational difficulties because of poor 
visibility were responsible for his fishing 
within forbidden waters. How this 
could be so is beyond understanding, 
since the Coast Guard informs me there 
was unlimited visibility at the time. 

Mr. President, this is not all. Within 
the last week, 11 or 12 other Soviet ves- 
sels have been sighted in the same area 
within the 12-mile zone, but none of 
them was caught fishing, clthough I 
have no doubt that they were doing go. 

There is even more. 

Native citizens of Akutan have in- 
formed the Government they have 
sighted both Soviet and Japanese ships 
fishing in territorial waters upon which 
these natives are so largely dependent 
for food. 

Mr. President, I and all other Alaskans 
are deeply concerned. We had hoped, 
because of the useful negotiations re- 
garding fishing, agreed to by the U.S. 
Government and the Soviet Government, 
that a satisfactory situation had been 
created. Personally, I am appalled that 
the Soviet Government has allowed its 
people to violate flagrantly U.S. fishing 
laws. This is intolerable. 

While as previously stated, I approved 
the $5,000 fine in the first case as being 
adequate in view of all the circum- 
stances, that cannot be said in the case 
with which we are now dealing. It is 
incumbent upon the U.S. Government 
to teach the Russians now a lesson 
which they will not soon forget, no mat- 
ter what the consequences may be in fu- 
ture negotiations. We have a law. It 
must be obeyed. This open flouting of a 
Federal statute cannot be countenanced. 

Alaskans cry out for appropriate 
punishment now. They do so especially 
because they are sure that the other 
ships sighted but not caught fishing were 
actually doing so, and they are deeply 
offended that both Russian and Japanese 
should have invaded the waters so close 
to Akutan. 

Mr. President, the time has come 0 
act. 

I desire to commend the U.S. Coast 
Guard for its alertness and its efficiency. 
The Coast Guard is patrolling these 
stormy waters, this long line of coast, 
with insufficient equipment both at sea 
and in the air, but is, notwithstanding, 
doing a first-class job and deserves the 
thanks of all Americans. 


LOCAL AND STATE AND FEDERAL 
REPRESENTATIVES MEET IN CON- 
STRUCTIVE CONFERENCE ON AIR 
POLLUTION PROBLEMS—SENA- 
TOR RANDOLPH SENDS MESSAGE 
URGING EFFECTIVE SOLUTIONS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, under the authority of the Clean 
Air Act, convened a conference on March 
22, 1967, at Vienna, W. Va., a suburb of 
Parkersburg, to consider air pollution 
problems-of the Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
Marietta, Ohio, interstate area. 

To the Federal, State, and local units 
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of government represented at that con- 
ference, I dispatched a statement. I re- 
quest unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR RANDOLPH 

To the representatives of the Federal, State 
and Local Units of Government in con- 
ference on Air Pollution Abatement in 
the Parkersburg, West Virginia-Marietta, 
Ohio, Interstate Area, March 22, 1967: 

The need to give attention to legislative 
business in the Senate prevents my attending 
in Parkersburg the March 22 land mark air 
pollution abatement conference in the Par- 
kersburg (W. Va.)-Marietta (Ohio) area. 

I have been and continue to be an advocate 
of clean air for the citizens of West Virginia 
and of the United States. An adequate 
amount of breathable, healthful air is the 
need of every citizen. 

Those who inhabit some parts of the Park- 
ersburg area on the West Virginia side of 
the Ohio River apparently are denied this 
privilege and this necessity, at least in part. 
This problem has interstate implications and 
thus qualifies for a conference called by the 
Federal representatives. 

The air pollution abatement conference is 
the first step under the Clean Air Act in se- 
curing relief for the citizens of an adversely 
affected area. Though other steps are pos- 
sible, I earnestly hope, as the Federal, State 
and local representatives sit down to discuss 
the serious situation confronting the region, 
there will be reasoning together in construc- 
tive fashion. 

There is no reason to believe that, in an 
America which can place a man in outer 
space and safely return him to earth, two 
states and the Federal government cannot 
develop reasonable and lasting solutions to 
air pollution problems if available technol- 
ogy can be brought to bear. This conference 
procedure was established as recognition of 
that potential. 

The meeting is not an adversary proceed- 
ing. It is, to the contrary, a unique oppor- 
tunity for identification of problems in a 
meaningful manner and for promulgation of 
recommendations to abate unsatisfactory air 
pollution conditions. To those involved in 
the Parkersburg-Marietta conference, I 
commend you to your task and urge that 
each, with an open mind and with a sound 
feeling for the public interest, work 
promptly and expeditiously to identify the 
problems and to recommend their solutions. 


THE CONGRESS FOR APPALACHIAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a sig- 
nificant new organization—the Congress 
for Appalachian Development—is taking 
shape in Appalachia. It is a grassroots 
organization, aimed at developing and 
conserving the resources of the region 
and correcting the injustices that for 
generations have borne heavily upon the 
residents of Appalachia. 

Appalachia has some of the character- 
istics of my part of the country—abun- 
dant water, relatively cheap land, large 
coal reserves, excellent opportunities for 
outdoor recreation. Much of the re- 
gion’s wealth, though, has been extracted 
by absentee owners who left the land de- 
nuded. and eroding after extracting the 
coal and cutting the timber. 

Because of powerful industry opposi- 
tion, Congress modified the legislation 
setting up the Appalachian Commission, 
preventing it from dealing realistically 
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with basic resources of the region—the 
coal, power, water, and timber. CAD 
now seeks to fill this void, to acquire the 
skills and talents of engineers, econo- 
mists, lawyers, architects, and planners, 
to create imaginative concepts which the 
local areas can then pick up and weave 
into their future destinies. 

I wish the best for this vigorous young 
Congress for Appalachian Development. 
I hope that others may be inspired by its 
approach. 

On March 5 the Louisville, Ky., Cou- 
rier-Journal & Times Magazine published 
an article by John Fetterman, who de- 
scribes the program and people of CAD. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “A Bold Idea for a New 
Appalachia,” be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A BOLD IDEA For A New APPALACHIA—A FRESH 
ORGANIZATION Mars A CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
APATHY AND WHAT Ir SEES AS DESTRUCTIVE 
EXPLOITATION BY ABSENTEE OWNERS 

(By John Fetterman) 

Imagine a prim little old lady all lavender 
and lace and scented in lilac. She scru- 
pulously deposits dividends from the common 
stocks of giant corporations she owns and 
busles herself admirably with adamant let- 
ters to her local newspaper complaining of 
the sickly condition of the petunias around 
the town square. She is, as her friends 
would quickly attest, a lover of nature. 

She has never checked carefully into the 
source of the dividends which sustain her 
and her beloved canary. It is well. The 
dividends may well be her reward for her 
share of what has been the most staggering 
destruction of land and water in the history 
of the nation, 

The destruction of land and water is tak- 
ing place in Appalachia, where decades of 
hope for relief have been snugly entombed 
in the graveyards of local apathy and state 
and county bureaucracy. 

Now, at long last, a handful of people are 
looking in an entirely new direction for 
help—to themselves. Appalachia, they con- 
tend, is the civilized world’s last absolute 
stronghold of colonialism and exploitation 
by absentee owners, 

This yoke of colonialism, they say, has re- 
sulted in the paradox of the nation’s poorest 
and most illiterate populace dwelling amid 
the nation’s richest region in terms of nat- 
ural resources, 

The most daring concept of self-help came 
into being on a recent wintry day in a 130- 
year-old, white-columned inn in Abingdon, 
Va, The inn’s dining hall, with its soaring 
ceiling, panoramic papering and ornate 
chandeliers, was filled with experts in many 
fields who have found a common fascination 
in Appalachia. 

As men will, they organized and formed 
a group, which they named Congress for 
Appalachian Development. 

This naturally becomes CAD, and they will 
be called worse before their course is run. 

CAD, which is incorporated and chartered 
in West Virginia, offers a simple and singular 
proposition: 

That the millions of people who live in Ap- 
palachia retain a small part of the riches 
their region provides to the rest of the 
world. 

This startling proposition did not send the 
attending observers from an array of govern- 
ment and social agencies scurrying for safety. 
They stayed and listened, on occasion 
nodding approval. There were people from 
the Interior Department, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Office 
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of Economic Opportunity, the Council of 
the Southern Mountains, management con- 
sultants, ministers, state legislators, experts 
in the field of human and natural resources, 
and just plain Appalachian people. 

CAD elected as chairman Harry Caudill, 
the Whitesburg lawyer and author who has 
been the thorn in the side of the coal opera- 
tors and others who despoil the hills in 
removing the coal and other minerals. 

“We Kentucky mountaineers have used a 
supremely rich land to become a remarkably 
poor people,” Caudill says. “We are on a 
road leading many areas to total ruin... 
some valleys already have come to total ruin. 
Our people have surrendered self-govern- 
ment. We have become a kept people.” 

In a masterpiece of understatement, Cau- 
dill told the 200 or so in attendance, “This 
is no undertaking for the weak.” 

Indeed it is not. The course CAD has set 
for itself must in time bring it into con- 
frontation with the greatest and best or- 
ganized of American capitalistic structures— 
the corporations which own the land and 
coal, the private power industry, even many 
self-seeking lawmakers, 

Some men call the task impossible. But 
gathered on the genuine antique chairs and 
sofas of the old inn were men who had been 
through a similar struggle before and had 
emerged with victory. They were the infight- 
ers who brought the Public Utility District 
concept into being in the State of Washing- 
ton, where men once fretted to the breaking 
point under economic strangulation. The 
Public Utility District, or PUD, as presented 
by these men is one of the ventures under 
discussion by CAD. There are others. 

PUD was born in the State of Washington 
early in the century. When enabling legisla- 
tion failed to pass the Washington Legisla- 
ture in 1929, the issue was taken to the people 
in a referendum in 1930. It passed, largely 
with the support of bankrupt farmers. 

A Public Utility District can be authorized 
by a state legislature. It is a corporate body, 
owned and operated by the people, and it 
has the power to issue revenue bonds, pur- 
chase property and exercise the right of 
eminent domain. PUD's in Appalachia would 
concern themselves with the generating and 
distribution of cheap electric power. 

The State of Washington offers an intrigu- 
ing precedent, its 22 PUDs now operate a 
$120 million plant, serve 280,000 customers, 
and have an average revenue of 93 cents a 
kilowat hour for residential users, about half 
the average price of power supplied by private 
utilities. 

PUDs have turned Washington into the 
nation’s leading aluminum reduction state. 
Each PUD operates within a county. Some 
PUDs are small, some are large. A typical 
one is in Lewis County. 

Lewis County, Washington, is rolling to 
level in the west, and in the east it soars 
toward the Cascade Mountains. It has no 
heavy industry. There are about 35,000 
people in the county engaged in logging and 
the raising of cattle and berries and truck 
gardening. 

The Lewis County PUD has operating rev- 
enues of slightly over $2 million and returns 
$132 thousand in taxes. About $125,000 of 
these revenues support Lewis County’s 
modern education system, including a two- 
year college. It is purely a distribution 
facility which buys its power from the Bon- 
neville Power Administration. 

What happens in Lewis County, Washing- 
ton, makes Appalachian people wonder as 
they see the wealth of their land extracted 
and removed, and as they attempt to live 
amid the ruins that are left. 

Gordon Ebersole, veteran of 30 years with 
the Bureau of Reclamation, now in private 
engineering practice, is only one of many 
experienced and talented men who have 
volunteered to help CAD. 

Ebersole puts it bluntly: 
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yoke of colonialism, then attention should 
be directed to the Yankee-Dixie concept of 
mine-mouth electric-power generation.” 

Executive director of Yankee-Dixie Power, 
Inc., is Joe Botto. He said: 

“The best way to sell coal is through 
power lines.” 

The two statements form the nub of the 
major concept being studied by CAD. 

Yankee-Dixie, with headquarters in Win- 
chester, Ky., is a big plan, already in the 
engineering phase. It has 218 members in 
22 states, including rural electric coopera- 
tives, municipalities and even one investor- 
owned utility. 

It envisions a network of high-voltage 
lines from coal-powered generating facilities 
located atop their source of coal. Yankee- 
Dixie proposes a surcharge on wholesale 
power which it says will be applied back to a 
development fund for the region of between 
$10 million and $12 million a year. 

Yankee-Dixie is to be a 100 per cent debt 
operation—financed entirely by revenue 
bonds. It proposes to serve any locally 
owned Public Utility Districts which may be 
set up in Appalachia. 

In short, the coal would be owned, mined 
and converted to power by local interests. 
It would remove the area from dependence 
on entirely extractive economy. 

The exporting of power has other support- 
ers with other arguments. One of the prime 
movers of CAD is E. S. Fraley, a 77-year-old 
spry and angry retired farmer and business- 
man who lives in Bristol, Va. 

“The relationship that exists between 
Appalachia and absentee owners is essen- 
tially a colonial relationship,” he said. “They 
own the resources and live on the outside. 
They have little interest in the welfare of 
the people in the area. The taxes they pay 
to support such things as schools are trivial 
and insignificant.” 

It is somewhat of a personal crusade for 
Fraley. My father sold his coal—65 acres— 
for $32.50 about 1880.” 

Fraley points up another argument for 
power generation in Appalachia: air pollu- 
tion in the industrial cities of the northeast. 
In the New York area, more than 1,000 firms 
share the blame for some of the dirtiest air 
on the continent. Among the prime con- 
tributors are power-generating plants. 

CAD hopes to unite hundreds in the cam- 
paign. Unity has always been a problem in 
the mountains. Families traditionally are 
entities unto themselves and the destruction 
is visited upon the mountaineer with singu- 
lar tragedy. One family here—then another 
there—is destroyed by the plundering of 
hill and stream. There is no sudden mass 
tragedy—to attract public outcry. 

The man, alone and unbefriended far up 
a hollow, can see little hope. He feels he is 
alone in a vast wasteland. 

But others, now looking closely at Ap- 
palachia, see a vision of something better. 

Kirby Billingsly, president of the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association, says flatly: 

“Appalachia has everything the urban 
problem-solver is seeking—cheap land and 
water and adequate rainfall.” 

Lewis G. Smith, a retired engineer and 
water-resource expert who spent a career 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, has devoted 
months of his own time attempting to dem- 
onstrate this point. 

He has presented CAD with a huge map— 
30 feet long and four feet wide—showing 
what he thinks can be done with the urban- 
ization of Appalachia. 

Smith would lace the ridges with roads to 
serve a region whose economic base would be 
light industry. He reasons that new towns 
will have to be built somewhere. Already, 
they are on the drawing boards for other 
regions. 

“An estimated $3 trillion is to be spent in 
this country on new housing by the turn of 
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the century,” Smith argues. Why not build 
where nature provides a region suitable for 
lakes and nearby playgrounds? 

(The simultaneous descriptions of Ap- 
palachia as “tragic wasteland” and “region 
of natural beauty” is one of the great para- 
doxes of the area. Everywhere, there are 
examples of the horror the land can become 
adjacent to vistas of spectacular beauty.) 

Would the mountaineer move from his hol- 
low and up onto the ridge to work? 

Gus Norwood, executive secretary of the 
Northwest Public Power Association, says he 
will. He cites Alaska. 

“Some Alaskan villages were practically in 
the stone age. Then they created a town 
with a Rural Electric Association, a hospital 
and schools, In about a generation’s time, 
they begin the move to town and away from 
the villages.” 

Gideon Yachin, Israeli-born civil engineer 
who already has offered relocation plans for 
the mountains, sees CAD as an opportunity 
for “the local people to reverse the trend of 
robbing by outsiders.” The mere building 
of lakes, Yachin says, can raise the value of 
land by a ratio of 20 to 1 in three or four 
years. Where else can you get that return?” 

CAD, despite the examples already set by 
the utility district in Washington and the 
new-found support of men experienced in 
the development of natural resources, is 
confronted with a bitter, seemingly hope- 
less battle. 

For one thing, stockholders of large hold- 
ing companies, can be expected to oppose 
bitterly. They disagree with Ebersole when 
he speaks of “profits drained off to build 
centers of luxurious living in Miami, Las 
Vegas end Palm Springs.” 

And CAD raises the tattered banners of 
the old and savage “public-versus-private” 

er conflict. It is a fight that never fails 
to bring to the surface deep and bitter con- 
flicts, but in some cases—as in Washington 
and the Tennessee Valley development—pub- 
lic interests have won. 

At the inception of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the opposing symbolic battle cries 
were raised early by E. A. Yates, vice-presi- 
dent of Commonwealth & Southern, a vast 
power holding, and Sen. George Norris, au- 
thor of the TVA bill. 

“I can see no market whatsoever for this 
power,” Yates said. 

“It is emblematic of the dawning of that 
day when every rippling stream that flows 
down the mountainside shall be harnessed 
... for the welfare and comfort of man,” 
Norris said. 

TVA, now 34 years old, speaks for itself. 
One needs only to cross the state line from 
Kentucky into Tennessee, where the same 
mountains and streams flow, to read the 
message in the hills. 

CAD's charter pledges a fight against “a 
state of servile bondage to absentee indus- 
trial and financial interests.” Against these 
giants Caudill and CAD would pit “local 
leadership.” Opponents of public develop- 
ment often raise the charge that local leader- 
ship is insufficient to look after local 
interests. 

But the young CAD already is mustering 
an impressive gathering of dedicated people. 
Not all come from as far away as Smith, who 
lives in Denver, Colo., or the Public Utility 
District officials of Washington. 

State Sen. Paul J. Kaufman of West 

is vice chairman. Directors in- 
clude Lioyd Davis, editor of the Appalachian 
Review, a publication of West Virginia Uni- 
versity; Benjamin Linsky, an air-pollution 
expert at the university; Dr. Robert L. Hicky, 
chairman of the Department of English at 
Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn.; State 
Rep. Keith Speer of West Virginia; Lovell 
Kerby, McCaysville, Ga., newspaper editor; 
the Richard Austin, Presbyterian min- 
ister of Whitesville, W. Va., and Milton Ogle, 
director of the Appalachian Volunteers. 

The Public Utility Districts of Washington 
also appear to refute the claim that local 
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leadership cannot manage local affairs. 
Ebersole points out that Washington turned 
to the people for leadership in developing 
the vast power complexes. 

In Chelan County, he said, the three 
elected board members are all local farmers 
and the manager of that half-billion-dollar 
system is a former reporter for a small news- 
paper. Ebersole adds: 

“The people of Appalachia should remem- 
ber that when they permit outside capital 
and outside management to come in and de- 
velop Appalachia’s resources, then the profits 
will forever leave for the outside. When 
outside capital and local management are 
used, then part of the profits will go to the 
outside until the ‘mortgage’ is paid off. 
After that, all the profits will stay at home.” 

And always before CAD, as a symbol of 
promise, is the fight the financially-strapped 
apple growers of Washington waged and won 
when times were hard out there. 


WISCONSIN SENATE STRONGLY EN- 
DORSES ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
SECTION OF S. 9 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, earli- 
er this year I added my name as cospon- 
sor of S. 9, the cold war GI bill introduced 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH]. This bill will 
expand the legislation passed last year to 
provide educational benefits to Vietnam 
war veterans by including flight training, 
on-the-job training, and on-the-farm 
training under the purview of this pro- 
gram. I am delighted to note that hear- 
ings have been completed in the Senate 
on the bill. Iam hopeful that the Senate 
will see fit to amend S. 16 when it re- 
turns to this body by adding the above- 
mentioned provisions of 8. 9. 

I am especially pleased by the progress 
the bill is making, in view of the recently 
expressed support of the Wisconsin Sen- 
ate for on-the-job training benefits— 
perhaps the most important part of the 
Yarborough bill. This provision would 
be of inestimable value to the young men 
in my State who have served their coun- 
try well, yet who, for one reason or 
another, are unable to enter on a course 
of college instruction. Of course, it 
would also help Wisconsin’s businesses to 
obtain the trained manpower they so 
badly need. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the Wis- 
consin Senate Joint Resolution 15, by 
which the Wisconsin Senate memorial- 
izes Congress to enact cold war GI on- 
the-job training legislation. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 15 
Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion which would provide on-the-job or 
apprenticeship training benefits under the 

“cold war” GI bill 

Whereas, our country’s honor required 


Americans to come forth and give their youth 
and lives in every armed conflict in which 
this country has been forced to engage; and 

Whereas, Wisconsin is proud of its young 
men who have sacrificed their youth, health 
and lives for the perpetuation of our way of 
life; and 

Whereas, the 89th Congress passed a cold 
war“ GI bill providing benefits for those men 
who wished to pursue higher education, but 
omitting benefits for those men who want 
on-the-job or apprenticeship training; and 

Whereas, previous GI bills have provided 
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such training for 43,000 Wisconsin veterans 
who are now a part of the state's skilled work 
force; and 

Whereas, a continued exclusion of these 
men from the “cold war“ GI bill is an injus- 
tice to thousands of Wisconsin veterans and 
is also a serious disservice to the economic 
and social climate of the state and the na- 
tion; and 

Whereas, this situation could have drastic 
effects on the nation's well-being through fu- 
ture manpower shortages in critically skilled 
areas; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, the assembly con- 
curring, That the legislature of Wisconsin 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
provide on-the-job or apprenticeship training 
benefits under the “cold war“ GI bill; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to the secretary of the 
United States Senate, and the chief clerk of 
the House of Representatives and to each 
member of the Wisconsin delegation in 
Congress. 


EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
AND PRESIDENT HO CHI MINH 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, because 
they offer some insight into the Guam 
meeting, into the nature of the new dip- 
lomatic team taking the field for the 
United States in Vietnam, and into the 
recent exchange of letters between Pres- 
ident Johnson and Ho Chi Minh, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial published in 
Wednesday’s Evening Star and a column 
written by Rowland Evans and Robert 
Ravak, published in today’s Washington 

ost. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 22, 1967] 
THE LETTERS 

The news from Hanol of the exchange of 
letters between President Johnson and Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh certainly cannot qualify 
as good news. But it should at least serve 
the valuable purpose of clarifying the think- 
ing in this nation and abroad on two major 
points: The United States is making a 
sincere effort to find peace, but that peace 
is still far off. 

Extraordinary moves toward conciliation 
have come from the highest level of the 
United States government. The reply from 
North Vietnam has been total rejection, 
couched in the shrill, intemperate language 
of propaganda. 

By releasing Ho Chi Minh’s reply, the North 
Vietnamese Foreign Ministry has, in fact, 
provided the best possible rebuttal to those 
administration critics who base their com- 
plaint on the belief that our President has 
not done enough to convince Hanoi of our 
sincere desire to negotiate an end to the war. 
The news should also silence those who have 
tried to picture President Johnson as a man 
relentlessly bent on the total destruction of 
the enemy, while presenting himself in the 
false garb of the peacemaker. 

The President, with patience and forbear- 
ance, kept silent in the face of these charges, 
resisting the temptation to answer amateur 
diplomats and self-appointed advisers with 
the proof of his sincerity and the opposition’s 
immobility. He had proposed secret, un- 
publicized talks, and as long as Ho’s answer 
was kept private there remained a chance 
that Hanoi might yet respond. Mr. Johnson, 
therefore, refused to make use of the effec- 
1 political weapon that had been handed 
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Hanoi’s decision to publish the exchange 
is in some ways more discouraging than the 
substance of the answer itself. But as a 
result of that decision, the inescapable fact 
is revealed that the road to negotiation and 
to peace is still effectively blocked by the 
intransigence of the Hanoi government. 

There are those who detect some ray of 
hope in the fact that the Hanoi representa- 
tive in Moscow was even willing to receive 
the President's letter and to transmit it to 
Ho Chi Minh. Previously, it is argued, North 
Vietnam has virtually failed to concede the 
existence of the United States; therefore we 
should take heart at this evidence that the 
glacial refusal to respond to diplomatic over- 
tures has begun to shift. 

Let those who need to trace the rainbow 
through the storm take such comfort as they 
can from this interpretation. The reality 
revealed by the Johnson-Ho exchange is that 
peace is still nowhere in sight. And this is 
a reality we will have to be prepared to live 
with for some time. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 23, 
1967] 


INSIDE REPORT—THE BuNKER-KOMER TEAM 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


Despite Premier Nguyen Cao Ky’s warlike, 
even truculent declamations at Guam, the 
main purpose of that parley was political 
and economic, not escalation of the war. 

The tronic fact is that a leak in Saigon 
deprived President Johnson of the one nug- 
get of news he had planned as the center- 
piece of the conference. This was to have 
been the splash announcement of the re- 
placement of Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
by Ellsworth Bunker and the transfer of 
Robert Komer, the President’s top nonmili- 
tary expert on Vietnam, from the White 
House to Saigon. 

In a typically Pavlovian response to the 
imminent leak, Mr. Johnson jumped the gun 
and announced the Bunker appointment 
when he addressed the Tennessee Legislature 
on March 15. That deprived him of the 
hard news he was saving for announcement 
at the Guam conference, By then it was far 
too late to call off the conference, even 
though its main point had already been 
made. 

That very purpose—to announce a change 
at the highest civilian levels in Saigon—is a 
strong indication that Mr. Johnson never 
intended the Guam conference to become 
a platform for escalating the war as has been 
charged. Beyond this, moreover, are the 
confidential working papers that circulated 
at the highest levels in Washington last 
week, outlining the key points the President 
wished to discuss both in his talks with top 
U.S. officials and the bilateral talks with the 
Vietnamese. 

Not one of the points spelled out in these 
planning papers dealt with purely military 
affairs. Instead, they covered such nonmili- 
tary affairs as national reconciliation, con- 
stitutional developments, rice imports and 
dock facilities in South Vietnamese ports, 
economic stabilization, pacification, and 
post-war planning. Not a bombing target 
in the lot. 

Quite beyond this is the fact that in 
Bunker and Komer Mr. Johnson has selected 
two of the most highly qualified civilians 
in the U.S. Government to run the show 
in Saigon. The third major appointment, 
Eugene Locke, the Ambassador to Pakistan, 
who will be Deputy Ambassador to Saigon, 
is an unknown quantity. 

Although Komer is regarded within the 
U.S. Mission in Saigon as something of a 
hairshirt, he is without question the first top- 
level assignment to Saigom who has ever 
known the situation in Vietnam first hand, 
and in detail (with the sole exception of Am- 
bassador Lodge’s second tour of duty). It 
is predictable that Komer will spend more of 
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his time in the field, goading and pushing 
the pacification program, than any other 
American official in Vietnam before him. 

It may be precisely this quality of Ko- 
mer’s—his propensity to demand the difficult 
not tomorrow but yesterday—that is most 
needed in Vietnam today. 

As for Bunker, his subtle diplomatic weav- 
ings in the Dominican crisis a year ago 
brought President Johnson a triumph out of 
the disaster of the Dominican Revolution 
in 1965. 

Bunker is one diplomat who won’t be 
pushed around by the military. There is rea- 
son to believe that he accepted the job of 
Ambassador only with a hard understanding 
from the President that he will run the entire 
mission, not just the civilian end of it. 
Moreover, Bunker is the first U.S. Ambassa- 
dor in Saigon with a broad background in 
Asian politics. 

Finally, the fact that Bunker and Komer 
worked closely together in two major crises— 
the India-Pakistan war and the bitter dis- 
pute between Indonesia and the Netherlands 
over West Irian—is still another reason to 
commend the President. 

Criticism of the Guam conference as a 
parley to plan military escalation should 
not be allowed to shroud the positive gains 
arising out of the new team being sent to 
Saigon. The criticism should be with meth- 
od, not substance. As so often in the past, 
President Johnson scheduled the conference 
in a splashy effort to make a good move look 
better by elaborate stage-managing. As 80 
often in the past, the stage-managing dis- 
torted the deeper purpose of the President, 
and he returned to Washington not to plau- 
dits but to rising criticism. 


“STRIKE FROM SPACE”—A 
PROPHETIC BOOK 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend to the attention of Members 
of Congress a prophetic book entitled 
“Strike From Space,” written by Phyllis 
Schlafly and Rear Adm. Chester Ward, 
US. Navy, retired. The book, written 
in 1965 and reissued with three new 
chapters in the fall of 1966, is concerned 
with the relative strategic nuclear bal- 
ance between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. The book shows how the U.S. 
strategic nuclear position has suffered in 
comparison with that of the Soviet Un- 
ion in recent years. 

While many Americans have been led 
to believe that the Soviet Union is in- 
terested in seeking a solution to the war 
in Vietnam, this book correctly points 
out that the Soviet Union would benefit 
greatly from a protracted conflict which 
would drain our resources to the extent 
that we would not be able to match their 
strategic developments. While U.S. de- 
fense spending for conventional weapons 
to meet the demands of the Vietnam war 
has increased greatly, our strategic de- 
fense budget—the portion of our defense 
budget which serves as a deterrent to nu- 
clear attack—has been cut back drasti- 


“Strike From Space” issued an early 
warning for immediate production and 
development of an anti-ballistic missile 
system. This position has been vindi- 
cated by the Senate action in authorizing 
the appropriation of funds for this pur- 
pose. 

I ask unanimous consent that chapters 
16, 20, and 21 of the book “Strike From 
Space” be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the chapters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
STRIKE FROM SPACE 


(By Phyllis Schlafly and Chester Ward, Rear 
Admiral, U.S. Navy (Ret.)) 


CHAPTER XVI: SCARE-WORDS 

“The bogeyman will get you if you don’t 
watch out.” For centuries this scare-word 
has frightened small children into eating 
their vegetables, doing their lessons, and 
otherwise obeying their elders. 

The gravediggers treat the American people 
like children not sufficiently “sophisticated” 
to know what is good for them. To make 
the American people fall in step with their 
secret plan, the gravediggers have built up 
an arsenal of scarewords to frighten us away 
from any clue that might lead to discovery 
of their plot. The threat conjured up by 
these scare-words is just as phony as the 
bogeyman, but the fear they produce is real 
enough to halt the thinking process of most 
American citizens. Here are the principal 
scarewords exploded by the gravediggers and 
the fallout of fallacies they have scattered. 
Only after we have swept away the scare- 
words can we discover the formula for the 
peace of the brave. 


Escalation 


The number-one scare-word is escalation. 
We are told that the United States should 
not take a military stand against Communist 
aggression anywhere in the world because 
the resulting conflict might escalate into 
nuclear war. The gravediggers want us to 
believe that, even if we resort to rifles in 
defense of freedom, this automatically puts 
us on the escalator going up, up, past the 
point of no return into nuclear holocaust. 

“Escalation” is the solution to one of the 
mysteries involving President Kennedy. On 
March 23, 1961, he went on television with a 
great and spirited speech to our nation 
promising that we would never surrender to 
Communist aggression in Laos, nor desert 
our allies there; and he said that, unless the 
Reds stopped their aggression, U.S. strength 
would be brought into action. He did not 
say exactly what action—but he had moved 
the Seventh Fleet to the area, and had 
mobilized Army, Air Force and Marine units 
throughout the entire Pacific area. 

But the Communists stepped up their 
attacks—and the young President backed 
down. Averell Harriman was sent to negoti- 
ate a face-saving surrender in the form of a 
troika coalition. The Communists have 
since taken over % of Laos, having com- 
mitted 2,700 violations of the agreement. 

Why did President Kennedy renege on his 
resolute promises? Had he risked the pres- 
tige and honor of the United States on a 
shallow bluff? Here is the authentic story 
told by one who was “in on the action.” 

When the Communists increased their 
aggression and violence in Laos, Kennedy 
held conference after conference with his 
advisers. He proposed to stop the Reds in 
Laos with U.S. airpower, sea-based power, 
Army and Marine divisions, Each time he 
made a proposal, his advisers made the same 
response: “But that would bring on 
escalation!” 

Each expedient he considered, each turn 
he sought to take, was dead-ended by the 
same chorus of doom: “Escalation ... 
escalation ... escalation.” Finally, in des- 
peration and frustration, Kennedy shouted 
at his advisers: 

“Are you telling me that, despite the fact 
that the United States is the most powerful 
nation the world has ever known, there is 
nothing I can do—in this little war, in this 
little country, against small Communist 
forces—absolutely nothing I can do which 


1 U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 13, 1965, 
p. 58. 
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will not risk incineration of the entire world 
in a nuclear holocaust?” 

Jack Kennedy had proved his personal 
courage in World War Ii—but he could not 
overcome the gravediggers’ morbid chant of 
“escalation.” So, Laos went down the drain 
and America reneged on its solemn prom- 
ises—not because of Communist guns or 
Asian troops, but because of the scare-word 
“escalation.” 

After we backed down in Laos, the Com- 
munists moved into Vietnam. The actions 
Lyndon Johnson has been forced to take 
there clearly expose the sham of the “escala- 
tion” argument. Every action which Ken- 
nedy proposed in Laos has, in fact, been 
used by Johnson in Vietnam. Yet there 
has been no escalation even to small, tactical 
nuclear weapons, much less to strategic nu- 
clear weapons or all-out war. This clearly 
demonstrates that Kennedy could have used 
U.S, military power to win in Laos—and no 
nuclear holocaust would have followed. 
And Laos could have been won with 1/10 the 
military might used in Vietnam. 

The whole threat of escalation to the holo- 
caust level is a phantom of the gravediggers’ 
imagination. McNamara, Gilpatric, Nitze, 
all the Whiz Kids and substantially all the 
military experts and nuclear strategists em- 
ployed directly or indirectly by the Govern- 
ment, believe we are in a nuclear stalemate” 
which neither side can break out of, or even 
wants to break out of. In any limited war, 
the nuclear weapons of both sides would be 
on super-alert, Would Johnson or Humphrey 
or Brezhnev or Kosygin decide to escalate up 
the ladder to 149 million deaths in order to 
win in Vietnam? Would the U.S. do it if the 
Soviets invaded Europe? Would. the Soviets 
do it to help Red China? No one would do it. 
Lyndon Johnson knows this because he em- 
phatically twice stated: “General nuclear 
war is impossible.“ In other words, if the 
strategic nuclear stalemate exists, the bal- 
ance of terror is our guarantee against 
escalation. 

But what if the “nuclear stalemate” is 
broken? It can be broken by America’s uni- 
lateral disarmament. It can be broken by 
major expansion of the Soviet anti-missile 
defense; or a break-through in anti-subma- 
rine warfare which would neutralize our 
Polaris missiles; or by development of giga- 
ton warheads with space vehicles to deliver 
them, 

Suppose, therefore, the nuclear stalemate 
is broken by the Soviets (which is very prob- 
able) and that we do not know about it 
(which is almost certain). Under these cir- 
cumstances, the threat of escalation is even 
less! Escalation would be impossible be- 
cause any Soviet plan to take advantage of 
their breakthrough would depend on two 
decisive advantages: (1) striking first (that 
is, with undamaged strategic forces) and 
(2) striking with the advantage of surprise 
(that is, having the opportunity to destroy 
U.S. nuclear forces before we can launch 
them). 

Surprise has always given the aggressor a 
tremendous advantage. In the Pearl Harbor 
attack, the Japanese lost 64 dead; the Amer- 
jeans had 3,303 dead and 1,272 wounded. 
The nuclear-space age has multiplied the 
explosive power of strategic weapons by 100 
million each, Therefore, the only rational 
use by an aggressor of strategic nuclear 
weapons is to use them with the advantage 
of surprise. Henry Kissinger, the nuclear 
strategist who is consultant to the U.S. 
National Security Council and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, puts it this way: 

“Short of an extraordinary technological 
breakthrough, victory in an all-out war can 
be achieved only through surprise attack.“ * 

The Soviets know that the nuclear age has 


Address in Washington to labor leaders, 
Mar. 24. 1965. 
2 The Necessity for Choice, Harper, 1961. 
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weighted the odds decisively in favor of the 
side that commits a surprise attack. A 
period of escalation, on the other hand, 
would permit us to marshal our weapons 
and stiffen our will to fight. Only in the 
escalation situation would the Soviets have 
no chance at all of achieving. surprise, and 
they might even lose the opportunity to 
strike first. 

The escalation argument is based on the 
false assumption that the Soviets need a 
reason to attack. The Soviets already have 
the best reasons in the world: (1) to prevent 
the U.S. from launching the surprise attack 
on them which the Moscow Manifesto pre- 
dicts, and (2) to establish world peace“ 
as they understand it. 

The escalation argument is a revealing ad- 
mission that the gravediggers have scrapped 
U.S. superiority—because there is absolutely 
no risk of escalation to general nuclear war 
so long as the United States has escalation 
dominance, that is, as long as we have stra- 
tegic superiority over the Soviets and they 
believe we will use it if necessary. We did 
not have escalation of poison gas during 
World War II, because Hitler knew the West 
had deadly gases and superior means of 
delivery. We did not have escalation during 
the Korean War, because we had many 
atomic bombs and bombers to deliver them, 
and the enemy did not. We did not have 
escalation when President Eisenhower sent 
our Marines into Lebanon, because the So- 
viets knew we then had the bases in the 
Mediterranean from which we could destroy 
Soviet Russia. 

If a taxi driver gets into a dispute 
with never-defeated-heavyweight-champion 
Rocky Marciano about the fare, the taxi 
driver will not escalate the dispute into a 
fist fight because Rocky has superior weap- 
ons. But the taxi driver may escalate the 
dispute if his passenger is not big Rocky 
Marciano, but little Casper Milktoast. 

If America builds and maintains superior 
strategic military strgenth at the top rungs 
of the escalation ladder, we need never worry 
about escalation, nor about defeat, nor about 
surrender. 

Overkill 


Second in importance among the grave- 
diggers’ scare-words is overkill. They say 
We already have more than enough nuclear 
bombs to blow every Russian off the face 
of the earth, so how could we possibly use 
more? 

We could not have won World War II with- 
out overkill. We manufactured enough am- 
munition to put 65 bullets into every man, 
woman and child in the Axis powers. Why? 
Because some ammunition is used in test- 
ing, some in training; large quantities must 
be held at many fronts because we don’t 
know where the enemy will attack; after 
battle begins, some ammunition does not 
perform as it should, some is lost, improperly 
aimed, or destroyed by the enemy. Overkill 
is vitally necessary so that, when it is a 
matter of life or death, we can be sure that 
one bullet, or one missile, will hit the right 
target at the right time. 

In World War II we manufactured 2 thou- 
sand depth charges for every submarine the 
enemy had or could build. Although the- 
oretically one depth charge could destroy 
one enemy submarine, 1,500 depth charges 
were expended on the average for each sub- 
marine “killed.” Many more depth charges 
were in stockpiles, distribution channels and 
anti-submarine depots. Without U.S. over- 
kill, enemy submarines could have swept our 
ships from the seas. We needed this over- 
kill factor of 2,000 to save American lives 
and win the war. 

Now that the Soviets have an effective 
civil defense and anti-missile system, over- 
kill is more necessary than ever so we can 
be sure that enough missiles and bombers 
will reach their targets. Overkill means in- 
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surance against our weapons being too lit- 
tle and too late.” It means defenses strong 
enough to assure the survival of a free United 
States. 

Because of America’s great productive ge- 
nius, overkill is one of our best weapons. We 
cannot have strategic military superiority 
without also having overkill. We should 
not permit the gravediggers to scare us with 
a word; instead, we should use overkill to 
scare the enemy from any attempt to in- 
cinerate 149 million Americans. 


Proliferation 


People in high places sound off more and 
more frequently about the terrible danger of 
proliferation. The gravediggers have par- 
layed this big word into a bogeyman that 
gives people nightmares. Disarmament 
Chief William Foster said that proliferation 
is as great a present threat to the United 
States as the Soviet arsenal of weapons, and 
will be greater in the future.“ The secret 
1965 Gilpatric Report has been reported to 
recommend that “a treaty to bar nuclear 
proliferation should be granted priority over 
other foreign policy objectives.“ 

The time to stop proliferation was in the 
1940s before our enemies got the atom bomb. 
The liberals in power in the 1940s and early 
1950s were so contemptuous of security that 
they allowed the Communists to steal all our 
atomic and hydrogen bomb and electronic 
secrets. This spawned proliferation of a 
truly dangerous kind—the kind which has 
given the Communists the power to bury us 
if we drop our guard. Even Red China was 
helped to build an atomic bomb by two 
American-trained nuclear scientists who de- 
fected: Joan Hinton and Dr. Hsue-shen 
Tsien. Proliferation today is a scare-word 
designed to prevent our allies from having 
the nuclear weapons that the liberals al- 
ready permitted our enemies to have! 

Why are the gravediggers so desperately 
eager to prevent proliferation? Let's look at 
the facts. If we have proliferation, all or 
nearly all of the next 10 nuclear powers will 
be our friends—not our enemies—namely, 
Canada, Australia, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Israel, Norway, Sweden, West Germany and 
Japan. Even the Institute for Strategic 
Studies concedes that “All but one of the 
countries (Czechosolvakia) which will soon 
have a nuclear-weapons potential, lie out- 
side the Communist bloc.“ Thus, if we 
have proliferation, the score would become 
13 to 3 in our favor instead of the present 
3 to 2. Proliferation would help the free 
world and deter the Reds. 

The gravediggers know that the secret 
Soviet plan depends on conquering Western 
Europe intact. If most of the countries of 
Western Europe have nuclear weapons, the 
Soviets could not take Western Europe with- 
out destroying it, which would itself defeat 
their plan. The gravediggers’ hysterical 
cries about proliferation are a sure clue that 
they want to keep our allies disarmed so 
they cannot oppose Soviet aggression with 
nuclear weapons. Thus, the scare-word 
proliferation is used to permit the Commu- 
nists to conquer the world with the least 
possible nuclear opposition—the only thing 
which could stop them. 


Accidental war 


Like the magician who persuades his au- 
dience to watch one hand while the other 
completes the trick, the gravediggers have 
cleverly put across the notion that our great- 
est danger is from accidental war, rather 
than from deliberate war. We are told that 
the mere possession of nuclear weapons will 
bring about a nuclear holocaust because 


New Directions in Arms Control and 
Disarmament,” Foreign Affairs, July 1965, p. 
587 


5 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 8, 1965. 
*Alastair Buchan, Foreign Affairs, July 
1965, p. 584. 
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someone will push the wrong button by mis- 
take. This was the theme of Fail-Safe, Dr. 
Strangelove, and On the Beach, The fact 18 
that our nuclear devices are surrounded by 
so many saf that some experienced 
men wonder if they can ever be fired if we 
do need them! 

The real purpose of the “accidental war” 
line is to make us think that the danger 
from nuclear war is primarily from some 
American, rather than from the Soviets! The 
real danger we face today is not from acci- 
dental war, but from a deliberate surprise 
Pearl Harbor-type attack on the United 
States by the Communists after they think 
we are sufficiently weakened militarily that 
they can get away with it without being 
fatally damaged by our retaliation. 

Provocative posture 

Provocative posture is the scare talk 
dreamed up by the gravediggers and pro- 
moted by the Pugwashers with the specific 
purpose of eliminating our first-strike 
weapons, They tell us we must not have any 
weapons which would really damage the 
enemy because the Soviets would consider 
that “provocative.” This scare psychology 
has caused McNamara to give up all our mis- 
sile and bomber bases near the U.S.S.R. 
pull all our nuclear bombers out of Europe, 
and cancel 3/4 of our first-strike weapons, 
namely 149 giant Atlas and Titan missiles, 
1,400 B-47 bombers, 600 nuclear armed air- 
craft carrier bombers, and 30 B-52 bomb- 
ers, and shut down 60% of our nuclear pro- 
duction. 

Without our huge armada of strategic 
bombers at the time of the Cuban missile 
crisis. we could never have made the Soviets 
believe we would take effective action if they 
did not withdraw the missiles. 


Spasm reaction 


The liberals have always had their own 
vocabulary to promote their pet projects and 
to ridicule or smear any opposition. Thus, 
if you oppose the recognition of Red China, 
you are rigid. If you favor it, you are flez- 
ible. 

The gravediggers also have a special vocab- 
ulary, of course more sophisticated. Thus, 
if the Communists attack us, insult us, or 
interfere with our vital interests, and we 
react as would any normal American, the 
gravediggers say we are having a spasm re- 
action. The clear inference is that we 
are just making an automatic senseless re- 
sponse. 

By using the scare-word “spasm reaction,” 
the gravediggers successfully buried the 
policy of war-winning response” which kept 
world peace during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. The best deterrent to Soviet 
aggression is for the Kremlin to have the 
sure knowledge that, if they attack, we will 
hit them massively where it hurts, with no 
“pause” or negotiations. Only this will take 
the profit out of aggression, and make them 
realize that they can only lose, and have no 
chance of profiting, by launching an attack 
upon the United States. 

Confrontation 

The gravediggers have the horror of a U.S. 
U.S.S.R. confrontation that the Devil has 
of holy water. They constantly tell us that 
we must do everything to avoid a nuclear 
power confrontation such as occurred when 
the Soviets installed offensive weapons in 
Cuba. 

Actually, confrontations strengthen the 
West and the absence of confrontations 
weakens the West. Because there was no 
confrontation when the East Germans and 
Poles revolted in 1953 and when the Hun- 
garians revolted in 1956, freedom lost and 
tyranny triumphed. Because we confronted 
the Communists in Iran in 1946, in Greece in 
1947, in South Korea in 1950, in Lebanon 
with the Marines and in the Formosa Straits 
with the Seventh Fleet in 1958, substantial 
victories were won for freedom. 
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In building the peace of the brave, our 
first task is to expose and eliminate all the 
scare-words which have prevented our find- 
ing solutions to the problem. 


CHAPTER XX: SOLUTION WITHOUT “CREEPING 
ESCALATION” 

How can we secure the peace in Vietnam? 
How can we protect ourselves against a So- 
viet strike from space? How can we stop 
the gravediggers from disarming and sur- 
rendering America? 

Everyone knows what McNamara is not 
doing in Vietnam. He is not blockading the 
flow of Soviet supplies, not mining the har- 
bor, not bombing the “expensive” targets in 
North Vietnam such as dams, power plants 
and ammunition depots, not stopping our 
so-called allies from trading with the enemy. 
The much-publicized bombings of oll depots 
were designed almost entirely for domestic 
political purposes. Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton, in testimony before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, quoted a “leading au- 
thority” as saying that the United States does 
not fully use its air power in Vietnam be- 
cause it is considered “more sporting“ to rely 
on ground forces where the United States is 
relatively weak and the Communists are 
strong? What is McNamara doing in Viet- 
nam? 

The McNamara strategy for Vietnam is 
“creeping escalatlion“ —steadily escalating the 
number of U.S. troops—in the hope that, by 
continuing to kill North Vietnamese soldiers, 
we can “persuade” Ho Chi Minh to stop his 
aggression. This is the slowest and most 
costly way the war could possibly be fought— 
costly in lives and costly in money. Further- 
more, it has a fatal defect. 

The McNamara strategy is absolutely ridic- 
ulous to anyone who understands Com- 
munist ideology and tactics. The Commu- 
nist tyrants in both the U.S.S.R. and Red 
China liquidated literally millions of their 
own people merely to establish Communist 
discipline and control. In North Vietnam 
the Communists murdered 100,000 of their 
own people, including lifelong Communist 
Party members, just to meet “mandatory 
quotas” set up to enforce discipline through 
terror. Since North Vietnam has a popula- 
tion of only 18 million, this “had a political 
impact roughly equivalent to that which 
would be felt in America if the U.S. Govern- 
ment deliberately engineered the murder of 
over a million American citizens.” * 

It would take U.S. forces in Vietnam two 
years to kill as many North Vietnamese as 
the Communists themselves have executed 
in their own “reform” campaigns. That is 
how little human life means to the Commu- 
nists. Our killing peasants can never “per- 
suade” their dictators to abandon their ag- 
gression, How many American lives will it 
take to teach McNamara this elementary 
lesson in Communist tactics? 

McNamara is on even weaker ground 
morally than he is militarily. Our purpose 
should be to punish or destroy the enemy 
government, the weapons and war-making 
facilities of the Communists who control the 
peasants. Yet, McNamara’s strategy is to 
punish only the soldiers, some of whom are 
14-year-old conscripts chained to their guns, 
but let their bosses go scot free and leave 
their war-making power almost untouched. 
We would be able to win, and win quickly, if 
we made it our objective to punish the 
Communist government of North Vietnam 
for its aggression. Once we establish the 
precedent that any Communist government 
which starts a war of aggression will be 
punished severely, and destroyed if neces- 
sary, we will end the Communist strategy 
of starting a succession of vicious “little” 
wars. 


1 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Feb. 9, 1966. 
Foreign Affairs, Apr. 1966, p. 354. 
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Selecting a solution 

Any solution to a major Communist mili- 
tary threat must meet 4 realistic tests: (1) it 
must be politically possible, (2) financially 
feasible, (3) strategically sound, and, above 
all, (4) it must not increase the risk of nu- 
clear war, or even appear to do so. 

To iltustrate these points, consider the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962. By June 1961, 
it was apparent that for us to permit un- 
limited and uninspected shipping from the 
U.S.S.R. into Cuba would tempt the Soviets 
to turn it into an offensive base from which 
they could destroy or blackmail the U.S. 
The Bay of Pigs disaster had convinced the 
Kremlin bosses they could get away with 
anything. The obvious solution was a 
naval blockade. But a blockade was not 
politically acceptable to the liberal peace- 
mongers” running our State Department. 
They made all the weak arguments against 
it that they are now making against block- 
ading Haiphong. And no solution is any 
good unless it is adopted. 

An ingenious plan was developed by one 
of the authors of Strike from Space to make 
this strategically sound solution politically 
possible. A presidential proclamation (with 
the accord of the Organization of American 
States) would declare the Western Hemi- 
sphere a “peace zone.” To preserve that 
peace, weapons, munitions and supplies of 
war im from without the zone, would 
be considered “contraband of war,“ and ships 
carrying such contraband would be peace- 
fully warned to turn around; if they did not, 
the contraband would be peacefully thrown 
overboard and the ships then allowed to pro- 
ceed. This plan would be called a “quar- 
antine“ (a term made popular by F.D.R.) in- 
stead of a blockade. This plan was finan- 
cially feasible and strategically sound; it 
would have accomplished its objective with 
a handful of aircraft and destroyers. 

This proposed solution was published 
under the sponsorship of the American Se- 
curity Council in August 1961. It was re- 
jected by the State and Defense Departments 
because their elite groups were convinced 
that the Soviets would not do such a thing as 
to sneak atomic missiles into Cuba. In 
October 1962 after the Administration woke 
up to the fact that the missiles were actually 
in Cuba, this solution was finally adopted in 
a watered-down form—but it was too late to 
accomplish its objective. We know now 
that failure to establish the blockade/quar- 
antine in time brought our country to the 
brink of disaster from which we were saved 
“only by the grace of God and an aerial 
photograph.” 

Is a solution for Vietnam possible with 
conventional military power? Of course. 
All the President has to do is to give the 
order to fight to win—and order McNamara 
to let the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the mili- 
tary commanders in the fleld run the war. 
This order would end the war in the shortest 
time, at the least cost in American lives. 
This is the Judgment of the man most 
competent to express such an opinion. Gen- 
eral John P. McConnell, U.S. Air Force Chief 
of Staff, declared in a speech in Detroit on 
December 6, 1965 that the war in Vietnam 
could be won virtually overnight,” if the 
President would permit the Air Force to do 
the job. General McConnell later explained 
that “virtually overnight“ means about 3 
weeks, 

In June 1966, Admiral Roy L. Johnson, 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
advocated a naval quarantine of Haiphong 


*Arthur Sylvester, Pentagon Publicity 
Chief, later made this admission about the 
Bay of Pigs: “The Secretary [McNamara] 
came back from the White House saying it 
Was a great mistake, for which he should 
have been fired.” U.S. News & World Re- 
port, July 25, 1966, p. 44. 
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and said that, if given the orders, the 7th 
Fleet could do the job in a day or two. 

The gravediggers in the State and De- 
fense Departments will not permit us to win 
in Vietnam because they don’t want the U.S. 
to defeat the Communists anywhere any- 
time. The reason they put out for public 
consumption, through their publicists such 
as Walter Lippmann, is that they don’t want 
to provoke Red China to come into the war. 
This argument is so transparent that it 
could deceive only the uninformed. The 
reason the Red Chinese are not full scale in 
the war is because they know what the U.S. 
could do to Red China, namely, destroy her 
nuclear complex and wipe her out as an 
industrial nation. 

The orthodox military solution favored by 
all military men would work—but it will not 
be adopted by our Government. Our pres- 
ent gravedigger-dominated Administration 
obviously considers that this practical mili- 
tary solution is not politically possible (be- 
cause the powerful liberal establishment 
would scream), and the Administration is 
afraid of being charged with risking nuclear 
war through “escalation” or Red Chinese in- 
tervention. How, then, can we solve Viet- 
nam? 

Why this book was written 


The authors of Strike from Space have a 
solution for Vietnam which meets all the 4 
necessary requirements, It is politically 
possible because it does not involve further 
“escalation” of the war, or the sending of 
more thousands of Americans to be shot at 
in the jungles. It does not involve elimi- 
nating the privileged sanctuaries, invading 
the North, bombing more profitable targets, 
or even a blockade, desirable as all these are. 
It could not possibly “provoke” Chinese 
intervention. 

Our solution is financially feasible because 
it does not require spending a single dollar 
more for Vietnam. This does not mean it 
will not cost money; it will. But every 
dollar of it should be spent to protect America 
even if the Vietnam war had never hap- 
pened, The solution is strategically sound, 
because it will vastly enhance the strategic 
posture of the United States—an advantage 
not shared by other solutions for Vietnam. 
Will this solution risk nuclear war, or even 
give the appearance of it? No. On the con- 
trary, it will massively strengthen our de- 
terrent against nuclear war. 

Why should you, the reader, believe that 
this book can offer a solution which would 
really work? What credentials can the au- 
thors submit? Why would a solution to such 
big problems as Vietnam and nuclear war 
originate in such unlikely places as Alton, 
Illinois and Honolulu, Hawaii—rather than 
in Washington, D.C.? 

The authors of Strike from Space believe 
that a solution to the problems of war and 
peace must be based on common sense, dedi- 
cation to the American tradition rather than 
to “one world” or “convergence” with So- 
cialist or Communist systems, courage to 
stand and be counted as actively against 
Communism, and an abiding faith in the 
Power that made and preserved us a nation. 
We know that these qualities are not con- 
spicuous at the highest levels in the Defense 
and State Departments today—and the Ful- 
bright Memorandum has sealed the lips of 
the others. We believe that no solution 
which is good for America can ever be pro- 
duced by those who really don’t want to de- 
feat the Communists anyway, or who are so 
unrealistic as to think that the Communists 
have “mellowed.” 

The authors of Strike from Space believe 
that a successful solution must combine 
sound ideas in military strategy together 
with political action at the grassroots level. 
We have worked hard, respectively, in these 
fields for many years. We believe that our 
unique collaboration in writing The Grave- 
diggers and Strike from Space has given our 
two million readers an insight into life-and- 
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death military-political matters which have 
been deliberately obscured by powerful and 
evil men, This book was written to expose 
the Kremlin’s plot to destroy the United 
States by a strike from space, to expose the 
gravediggers’ design to dismantle our de- 
Tenses, and to give the American people a 
tool they can use to save America. 

In the half century since the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the U.S. has tried trusting the 
Communists, bribing them, accommodating 
them, turning the other cheek, signing 
treaties with them, and all sorts of appease- 
ment and negotiations, Surely the great 
American system, which can out-produce 
the Soviets 3-to-1, must have enough brain- 
power to see through the Communist scheme 
in Vietnam and to turn this scheme against 
them. 

Outsmarting the Communists 


The original edition of Strike from Space 
analyzed Vietnam as a Communist strategem 
of diversion, and predicted that it would di- 
vert “billions” away from the strategic de- 
fense of the United States into small 
conventional weapons (such as tactical air- 
craft, helicopters, guns, mortars, etc.). Dur- 
ing the past year, this Communist strategem 
has been successful beyond their wildest 
hopes. By the summer of 1966, it was re- 
ported that “many informed Congressmen 
believe” our Vietnam spending is twice the 
McNamara admission of 81 billion per 
month.“ General John P. McConnell, Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, gave this testimony 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee: 

“Russia is still the No. 1 enemy of the 
United States, and not Communist China. 
The Soviets may soon make a technological 
breakthrough which could wipe out the lead 
the U.S. now has in strategic weapons. 
Money which should be spent in this field 
is being shifted to help pay the cost of the 
Vietnam war.“ (emphasis added) 

Why the Vietnam diversion is so valuable 

to the Soviets was explained in this AP re- 
port: 
“U.S. resources of men and riches are being 
eaten up in Vietnam. This could, in the 
Soviet view, make for a weaker America 
which later on would be far less able to 
counter the Soviet moves, perhaps in areas 
far more important to Soviet policy than 
Vietnam. The cost to the U.S.S.R. of the 
Vietnam conflict is relatively low. The 
United States is spending about $15 billion 
a year on the war. It is doubtful that the 
Soviet ald to the Vietnam Communists over 
several years has yet reached the billion- 
ruble mark.” ¢ 

Other sources estimate Soviet spending on 
Vietnam at ½ billion rubles a year. A ruble 
is 90c at the official rate, about 35c at the 
black market rate. If you were a business- 
man, and by keeping a minor competition 
with your major competitor going, you could 
force him to spend from 30 to 150 times a 
year as much as it was costing you, wouldn't 
you keep that competition going? 

Carl T. Rowan, a former high official of the 
Johnson Administration, revealed on August 
1, 1966 the humiliating peace offers the U.S. 
has “secretly” made to North Vietnam, in- 
cluding “halt all bombings unconditionally,” 
pledging to sit at a conference table with the 
Viet Cong, and agreeing to accept a Com- 
munist government of South Vietnam if the 
people vote it. According to Rowan, these 
proposals were “rejected arrogantly.” In 
reaching the same conclusion Strike from 
Space put in print 9 months before, Rowan 
said: 


“Soviet leaders seem to have concluded that 
they have a world to gain and virtually 
nothing to lose if the war just rocks along 
and does not really get so far out of hand.” 


*Hanson Baldwin, New York Times, July 
23, 1966. 

® Allen-Scott Report, Mar. 8, 1966. 

*William L. Ryan, AP Dispatch, July 9, 
1966. 
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Evidence is piling up that the Soviets are 
indeed exploiting their Vietnam-diversion 
strategem by pushing a buildup of powerful 
strategic weapons. Here is one example 
from Hanson W. Baldwin, Military Editor 
for The New York Times: 

“A rapid increase in the Soviet ICBM 
force is causing concern among some offi- 
cers in the Pentagon... Air Force offi- 
cers fear. . that the high expenditures 
for the Vietnam war, coupled with the em- 
phasis upon cost-consciousness of the 
McNamara Administration, have tended to 
curtail the amounts that might be devoted 
to the development and production of mis- 
siles and anti-ICBM systems. . Aviation 
Week and Space Technology as well as Tech- 
nology Weck support the view of a major 
segment of the intelligence community, that 
the Soviet Union is engaged in a massive re- 
search, development, and production pro- 
gram of strategic missiles at the very time 
the United States programs are being ‘slowed 
and stretched,’ as Aviation Week put it in its 
March 7, 1966 issue.“ (emphasis added) 

All this massive buildup by the Soviets is 
for the overriding purpose so well stated by 
General McConnell: 

“World conquest is still the Communist 
goal and they will seek every opportunity 
to achieve it.“ 

Our solution for Vietnam, therefore, is to 
outsmart the Communists by changing the 
continuance of that war from their advan- 
tage to their disadvantage, Putting this 
into the sophisticated language of the “in” 
crowd at the State Department, “We must 
make the continuance of the Vietnam war 
contra-productive to the Soviets.” 

Such a solution is now possible. Because 
of a series of breakthroughs in science and 
technology, America now has available an 
almost miraculous new weapon, the produc- 
tion of which can upset and abort the Soviet 
strategy of world conquest and block any 
preemptive surrender. Although this weap- 
on cannot be use in the war in Vietnam, 
if we start to produce and deploy it, this 
will effectively convince the Communists 
that continuance of the war there will be to 
their major disadvantage. Most important, 
it is within the power of the readers of this 
book—through our courageous Congress- 
men—to compel our leaders to give us this 
solution, 


CHAPTER XXI: AMERICA’S WEAPON AGAINST WAR 


It hardly rates the name of a weapon. It 
is no good at all for killing people. It could 
not kill a single Viet Cong guerrilla, Red 
Chinese or Russian. It is not even any good 
for destroying property. It is purely defen- 
sive. The only thing it can “kill” is an 
enemy missile—and only after such missiles 
have been launched at us through space at 
speeds up to 18,000 miles an hour. 

But it could save the lives of 70,000,000 
Americans. Without it, that many would die 
unnecessarily if the enemy launched a sur- 
prise attack. With it, the lives of all Ameri- 
cans might be saved—because no enemy 
would launch an attack against us if we had 
it to defend our people and our weapons. 
The enemy would know in advance that, even 
after an attack, we would have the weapons 
and the will to launch a retaliatory strike 
which would leave him no chance to profit 
from his attack. Thus, it is not a weapon of 
war; it is truly a “weapon against war.” It 
offers the greatest hope to Americans and 
free people everywhere since the dark dawn 
of the nuclear age. 

Shooting down enemy missiles hurtling 
through space at 18,000 miles an hour was 
formerly impossible on a practical scale. This 
task has been described as “hitting a bullet 
with a bullet in a blizzard.” It is really more 
dificult than that because real warheads 
must be sorted out from concealment in 


Neu York Times, July 14, 1966. 
$ House Armed Services Committee, Hear- 
ings on Military Posture, 1965, p. 1116. 
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clouds of decoys, and then destroyed before 
they can destroy us with blast, radiation or 
fallout. All this must be done within 
seconds. 

Two American technological triumphs en- 
able the Nike X anti-missile defense systems 
to accomplish these most difficult functions. 
The real enemy warhead is detected, tracked 
and identified by Multi-function Array Ra- 
dar. A fantastically high-speed shorter- 
range anti-missile called the Sprint gives the 
Nike X the capability of shooting down in 
the final seconds any enemy missile which 
for any reason escapes destruction far out in 
space by the longer-range Zeus anti-missile. 

Both the Zeus and the Sprint have sub- 
stantially fallout-free warheads, and both 
will destroy enemy missiles in time to short- 
circuit their explosion. Thus, the Nike X 
would effectively protect our people, cities, 
industries and weapons from the devastating 
explosions and fallout of enemy multi-mega- 
ton warheads. 

How many American lives would the Nike 
X save? Here are the official figures Secre- 
tary McNamara gave to the House Armed 
Services Committee on March 6, 1966 on the 
number of Americans who would be killed 
in a Soviet first-strike against the United 
States: 

“Fatalities without the bomber defenses, 
civil defense, and damage-limiting offensive 
forces to be provided under the McNamara 
program, 160 million. 

“Fatalities with the McNamara program, 
130-135 million. 

“Fatalities with Nike X defense ‘package’, 
50-60 million.” 

In spite of the fact that his own figures 
show that Nike X can save 70 to 85 million 
more American lives than his own program, 
McNamara is strangling and stalling the 
Nike X. The Nike X can save trillions in 
property values as well as millions of lives. 

To those who worry about the threat of 
“accidental” nuclear war if a Red missile 
should be inadvertently launched against us, 
the Nike X gives full insurance. Even those 
who naively think that the threat of “great- 
est concern” to the U.S. is from Red China 
should realize that Nike X is an absolutely 
essential investment for America. McNa- 
mara concedes that within 10 years Red 
China will have powerful warheads and may 
have the delivery vehicles to kill 10,000,000 
Americans. Suppose they develop this capa- 
bility in 5 years or get big missiles from Rus- 
sia? If we do not have Nike X ready, these 
millions of Americans will be hostages to Red 
Chinese caprice which could condemn that 
many of us to nuclear death. No retalia- 
tion we could visit on the Red Chinese people 
(who would have no say in launching the 
attack against us) would bring back to life 
the millions of Americans who will die need- 
lessly if we do not have Nike X in time. 


Nike X can stop a Soviet strike 


Just as the Zeus and Sprint missiles 
of the Nike X system can shoot down 
Soviet missiles, U.S. deployment of the Nike 
X can shoot down the entire Soviet plan for 
world conquest. The Kremlin plan is based 
on (1) destroying America as a nuclear 
super-power, and (2) taking over Western 
Europe intact by its surrender. The Soviet 
plan is to accomplish the first by use of 
missiles, the second by the threat to use 
missiles. Our possession of Nike X would 
thwart the first; our sharing the Nike X 
with our NATO allies would thwart the 
second. j 

The Kremlin strategy, which we explained 
as the “shoot the sheriff” plan, is to target 
the American people as well as our weapons, 
anticipating that if as many as 150 million 
Americans were killed, this would destroy 
both our will to retaliate and any rational 
purpose for doing so. The Nike X can defeat 
this strategy in two major ways. It would 
kill enough Soviet offensive missiles so that 
many more of our own missiles would sur- 
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vive, and could therefore inflict much more 
damage on the U.S.S.R. Most important, 
Nike X would assure the survival of so many 
million Americans that we would retain both 
the will to retaliate and a rational purpose 
for actually using our surviving weapons. In 
other words, Nike X would insure that we 
would survive as a nation, and give us a 
chance to fight back and win. Under these 
circumstances, our retaliation would be ex- 
tensive enough that the Soviets would not 
risk the strike. As Dr. Edward Teller said: 

“The Russians characteristically avoid tak- 
ing risks. If we have no shelters or anti- 
missile systems, they may feel they can de- 
feat us. But if we put up a strong civil de- 
fense, I believe we will prevent attack.” 1 

Nothing can prevent a Soviet nuclear at- 
tack so effectively as knowing in advance that 
we have a miraculous weapon against war 
which will keep their missiles from hitting 
their targets. We can learn a lesson from the 
Red Chinese attack in 1958 against Quemoy, 
Matsu and Formosa. Communist hopes were 
dashed in about one month by the wonderful 
new American weapon, the Sidewinder; and 
we have had peace ever since in the Formosa 
Straits. 

Nike X can save NATO 


One of the principal results of the grave- 
diggers’ policies is the breakup of NATO 
which for 17 years has been the shield which 
kept the Communists from gaining a foot of 
territory in Western Europe. The chief rea- 
son NATO is on the rocks is that the Mc- 
Namara policies have removed the credibility 
of the U.S. nuclear deterrent—both strategic 
and tactical—which was the cornerstone of 
NATO strength, and substituted the disas- 
trous doctrine of the “pause.” 

President Kennedy assured the NATO na- 
tions that we will risk our cities to save your 
cities.” McNamara cancelled out any con- 
fidence this inspired in our allies by warning 
that “we are not prepared to destroy our na- 
tion in the process“ * of advancing freedom. 
Then he declares in his statements to Con- 
gress year after year that a nuclear exchange 
with the Soviets would cost us scores of mil- 
lions of American lives. His 1966 figures 
range from 90 to 160 million. This means 
that, if we attempt to save our allies by us- 
ing our strategic nuclear weapons against 
Russia, it would cost us 90 million or more 
American lives plus our cities and industry. 
Would you believe you would pay this price? 
Well, neither does de Gaulle. 

The McNamara policy for NATO is that, if 
the Soviets attack Western Europe, we will 
do nothing until we first “pause” and permit 
the Soviets to reflect on the seriousness of 
their action. In addition, McNamara has 
prohibited the use even of our tactical (small 
battlefield) nuclear weapons unless and un- 
til NATO armies are already overwhelmed by 
a Soviet invasion. Use of nuclear weapons 
after the pause“ would assure the devasta- 
tion of Europe; whereas the threat of imme- 
diate retaliation would foil the Soviet plan 
to take Western Europe intact. 

While the gravedigger policy toward NATO 
has been concealed from the American peo- 
ple, it is abundantly clear to our European 
allies. They have lost confidence in the U.S. 
and simply do not believe we will defend 
them or perhaps even ourselves. In January 
1963 de Gaulle declared: 

“No one in the world, particularly no one 
in America, can say whether or where or 
when or how or to what extent U.S. nuclear 
weapons will be used to defend Europe.” 

By the next year, de Gaulle was so con- 
vinced that the U.S. would not defend Eu- 
rope with even tactical weapons that the 
annual French war games were based on the 
assumption that “a Communist seizure of 
West Berlin would be met only by conven- 
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tional, and hardly more than a token, U.S.- 
West German resistance.” 3 

In 1965 de Gaulle made more explicit his 
reason for moving France out of NATO. He 
refused French participation in the planned 
1966 NATO war games “because its strategy 
is not directed toward immediate nuclear re- 
taliation against any Soviet attack on the 
West.“ Three months later, former Chan- 
cellor Adenauer put it more bluntly: U.S. 
nuclear policies would “hand Europe over 
to the Russians.“ 

McNamara’s nuclear policies have forced 
our NATO allies down the road of “preemp- 
tive surrender” and “preemptive accommo- 
dation.” It is not that they want to make 
“deals” with the Soviets; they have struggled 
since 1945 against a Communist takeover 
of their countries. But unless they have a 
nuclear deterrent or some defense against 
Soviet nuclear power, they have no other 
choice. McNamara’s policies not only deny 
them protection by U.S. strategic nuclear 
power, but even deny them the use of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons we have placed in 
Europe. 

Every step taken by de Gaulle in with- 
drawal from NATO is designed to enable him 
to make a “preventive accommodation” so 
that, if the Soviets take over Western Eu- 
rope, he can hope for a separate peace for 
France on the best possible terms. For the 
same reasons, Dr. Ranier Barzel, majority 
leader of the West German Bundestag, de- 
clared in June 1966 that, in a reunited Ger- 
many, there “might even be room for troops 
of the Soviet Union,” and that certainly 
there would be a nationwide German Com- 
munist Party.“ There could hardly be a 
more open approach to a “preventive accom- 
modation” with the Soviets than agreeing to 
occupation by Red troops. 

Sharing Nike X with our NATO allies 
would save the alliance which for 17 years has 
preserved freedom in Western Europe. Ob- 
viously, the NATO nations will have a better 
chance of standing up to the Soviet missile 
threat, of surviving without surrender, if we 
permit them to buy the Nike X for their own 
defense“ This would effectively defend 
Western Europe against nuclear attack or 
blackmail. Most important, it would be a 
vital factor in saving American lives and 
freedom—because, unless the Soviets can 
take over Western Europe intact, as a going 
concern, it is not worth the risk for them to 
launch an attack against the United States. 

Nike X Can Solve Vietnam 

The Nike X already represents 9 years of 
research and development effort and an in- 
vestment of $2 billion. The cost of the ex- 
tensive Nike X system necessary to defend 
our population and weapons against a 
massive Soviet missile attack would total 
about $36.9 billion over a 10-year period, 
according to McNamara’s own figures. This 
would include the entire Nike X anti-missile 
“package” with a full fallout shelter pro- 
gram, added bomber defenses, and more 
offensive missile power to destroy Soviet mis- 
siles before launching. This is what we 
need; but to be sure of survival, we need it 


3 NANA Dispatch, Paris, Dec. 27, 1964. 
“UPI Dispatch, Paris, May 31, 1965. 
U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 6, 1965, 
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U.S. News & World Report, June 27, 1966, 

. 53. 
$ 7Dr, Stefan Possony stated: “The Soviets 
threaten Europe with 750 to 1,000 medium- 
range missiles (MRBMs), but neither our 
strategic forces, nor our forces in Europe, 
have a sufficient number of missiles to elimi- 
nate this threat. The obvious solution 
is to secure the MRBM and ABM (anti-bal- 
listic missile) defenses of Europe by means 
of a joint cooperative U.S.-European ven- 
ture.” American -Security Council, Wash- 
ington Report, July 11, 1966. 
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in 5 years instead of 10. The cost of the 
Nike X “package,” therefore, would come to 
$7.38 billion per year for the critical 5 years. 

This is a big sum of money, But by com- 
parison with the $13 to $24 billion per year 
we are spending on the war in Vietnam, Nike 
X is financially feasible and politically pos- 
sible. Even $7.38 billion a year is a bargain 
price compared with current Vietnam 

It costs the Defense Department 
$475,000 for each Viet Cong killed. An anti- 
missile system would cost only $430 for each 
American life saved.“ or $86 per year for 5 
years, Even on the basis of “cost effective- 
ness,” the Nike X has it; that is, if you con- 
sider that saving your life is worth $86 per 
year of your tax money. This could be the 
cheapest life and property insurance you ever 
bought, 

Furthermore, spending $24 billion a year 
on Vietnam offers us no real hope of securing 
the peace soon; but spending $7.38 billion 
on Nike X offers us a good chance of exactly 
that. The Communists will continue the 
war in Vietnam as long as they succeed in 
their objectives of diverting U.S. defense 
spending from strategic to conventional 
weapons. If the American people force our 
leaders to produce and deploy the Nike X, 
the Soviets will realize that the war in Viet- 
nam has become contra- productive“ to their 
primary objective, which is world conquest. 
They will see that, if American production 
of the Nike X is continued for the next 5 
years, Soviet plans for world conquest will 
be blocked. 

The world Communist propaganda appa- 
ratus would then attempt to kill the Nike 
X by a psychological war against it. The 
first move would be to call off the shooting 
war in Vietnam and lull us with overtures 
of “peaceful coexistence” into a slowdown 
on deployment of the Nike X. The Kremlin 
can count on the gravedigger propaganda 
outlets to assist this psychological offensive. 
The liberals have been predicting for months 
that the U.S.S.R., that great champion of 
peace,“ would be the “mediator” and bring 
the war in Vietnam to the conference table. 

The Kremlin bosses know that once they 
played this part in ending the war in Viet- 
nam, all liberal transmission belts would 
flood us with propaganda that the Nike X 
is no longer needed because the Soviets have 
proved their peaceful intentions. Why, then, 
the liberals would say, should we throw 
away so many billions on a defense weapon, 
when these funds could instead be spent on 
Great Society vote-attracting programs? 
For example, William C. Foster, Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
takes the position that a treaty with the 
Soviets is “better than any anti-ballistic 
system and also will save millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of economic resources.” e 

A preview of the false propaganda we can 
expect against the Nike X appeared in a 
July 25, 1966 column by James Reston, one 
of the chief spokesmen of the liberal estab- 
lishment. Reston makes all the usual grave- 
digger arguments such as “it would start 
one more long round in the world arms 
race” and the “Soviets would match what- 
ever we did.” The fact that the Soviets are 
already deploying an anti-missile system 
doesn’t stop writers such as Reston from 
continuing these cliches. Reston reveals that 
the liberals will close ranks against the Nike 
X because they covet control of those billions 
of dollars for the Great Society. He calls 
the Nike X “another barrier to the alloca- 
tion of funds to deal with the serious social 


"U.S. News & World Report, May 23, 1966, 
48. 


= ? “Meet the Press, Apr. 10, 1966. 

The New York Times reported the be- 
ginning of an extensive deployment—in a 
belt across the western Soviet Union—of an 
“vig al missile defensive system.” July 
14, 1966. 
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and economic problems at home and abroad.” 
Reston then falsely accuses Congressmen of 
appropriating funds without indicating what 
kind of anti-missile system they want. The 
fact is that the entire House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee report, so far as appropria- 
tions for an anti-missile system are con- 
cerned, is related specifically and exclusively 
to “preproduction activities for the Nike X 
anti-ballistic missile system.” For his 
clincher, Reston scares his readers with this 
falsehood: 

“A sophisticated anti-missile system 
would require the construction of an im- 
mense shelter program in all the populous 
centers of the nation. Without that, the 
firing of the anti-missile weapons would con- 
taminate and threaten the lives of our own 
people.” 

There is absolutely no basis in fact for 
these statements. If Reston's statements 
could be supported, McNamara himself would 
have used them. The missiles we developed 
for the Nike X are, for all practical pur- 
poses, clean“ and fallout free. They will 
be exploded so far out in space (about 400 
miles out for the Zeus; even further for the 
new extended-range anti-missile which will 
eventually replace the Zeus; and at the upper 
edge of the atmosphere for the Sprint) that, 
even if they were not so “clean,” there would 
be no fatal or even serious fallout problem. 
No dust could be drawn up into the explo- 
sion. Fallout shelters are not needed to pro- 
tect us against the Nike X. As McNamara’s 
own statements make clear, the fallout shel- 
ters recommended to accompany the Nike 
X are to protect against any possible enemy 
missiles which might get through the system. 

The gravediggers’ real reason for blocking 
Nike X in any form is that it would frustrate 
their plans for reducing the U.S. to a posture 
which would leave us only nuclear destruc- 
tion as an alternative to a Soviet demand for 
surrender. The gravediggers would know 
that, with Nike X, the American people would 
have enough protection to resist surrender. 

Having activated their agents in the com- 
munications media to kill Nike X with smears 
and falsehoods, the gravediggers themselves 
would take the lofty position of appearing 
to go along with Nike X in a reduced form 
which would protect only the 10 million 
Americans who would be killed in a Red 
Chinese attack in 1975. Even this much 
would be a phony, however, because the 
gravediggers would use typical McNamara 
techniques to stretch-out, stall, study-to- 
death, and generally bog-down even a partial 
Nike X system. 

Once the Soviets finish deployment of their 
own missile defense system, they will no 
longer fear U.S. retaliation, and America 
will be defenseless against a “rainstorm” of 
Red missiles. Have you ever thought what 
the world would be like without the United 
States? The Kremlin planners have—and 
they like what they see in this Communist 
vision of the future. This is their plan for 
world peace—with no power left on earth 
to oppose absolute Communist control. 


Nike X can block this Communist vision 


of the future. It can support the great 
promise of America: “To every man, the 
right to live.” But Nike X can do this only 
if the American people persevere in their de- 
mand for an anti-missile defense—in the 
face of clever Communist propaganda and 
gravedigger decelt—and in spite of the apathy 
that may engulf us after the shooting war 
ends in Vietnam. 


America needs you! 


Of all the struggles in our country today, 
the most important to you and your family 
is the battle between Congress and the grave- 
diggers. Congressman Leslie Arends ex- 
pressed the view of most Congressmen when 
he said: 

“It must be apparent to everyone that Mr. 
McNamara doesn’t like Congress, Time and 
again he has ignored the expressed will of 
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Congress, circumvented specific provisions of 
law, and even substituted his own judgment 
for that of our Joint Chiefs of Staff. ... 
Secretary McNamara’s technique has been 
to take the Congress by surprise and, when- 
ever possible, confront the Congress with a 
fait accompli,” 1 

The May 16, 1966 Report of the House 
Armed Services Committee proves that our 
patriotic Congressmen are willing to stand 
up and be counted against the McNamara 
policies and for the defense he opposes in- 
cluding the Nike X, advanced strategic 
bombers, and a nuclear Navy. Unless the 
American people join in a crusade to back 
our Congressmen, McNamara will continue 
to defy Congress and overrule the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as he has done so often in the 
past. 


SHORTAGE OF FARM CREDIT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks a series of fiscal actions 
have been taken by Government agencies 
to ease the pressure of tight money on 
business and industry. 

In the last few days, the administra- 
tion has also taken steps to relieve some 
of the financial pressure in agriculture by 
releasing $71 million for loans through 
the Farmers Home Administration—$25 
million for operating loans, $21 million 
for emergency loans, and $25 million for 
rural housing. 

We applaud this action to help meet 
these credit needs, so critical to tens of 
thousands of family farmers, but it is 
only a start. 

Independent operators comprise the 
vast majority of successful and responsi- 
ble producers in Missouri and throughout 
the country. They report that financ- 
ing available to them is in short supply; 
and this is especially acute now as they 
prepare to put in this year’s crops. 

A part of the problem is the tight rein 
on loans by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture. 

In fiscal 1967, that agency was au- 
thorized by Congress to lend $350 mil- 
lion for farm operating purposes. How- 
ever, until Monday of this week, only 
$275 million had been released by the 
Bureau of the Budget. These loans 
came to a virtual standstill last month, 
with the entire spring season to go. 

The $25 million released will help, 
but farm operators now ready to plant 
are unable to understand the delay on 
the $50 million balance authorized by 
Congress. Estimates of current needs, 
just to maintain production, range from 
$700 million up. 

The credit shortage is further empha- 
sized by the fact that we are now in a 
year when American farmers are being 
asked to put 26 million acres of land back 
into production to meet a rising domestic 
and export demand on American food 
production. 

To fill this tremendous order for new 
production, American agriculture needs 
not only the assurance of good markets 
at fair prices, but also an additional 
82% billion in credit, from all sources, 
for farming operations. 

Up until last Friday, farmers in my 
State eligible for disaster emergency 
loans from the Farmers Home Adminis- 


u U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 27, 1965, 
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tration were being told that this pro- 
gram had run out of money. The 
$21 million on hand to the credit of the 
farm emergency loan revolving fund re- 
leased then will help, but there were al- 
ready on file, in county and State FHA 
offices, applications that would justify a 
much larger emergency lending pro- 
gram. 

Following a year of loss due to natural 
disaster, shortage of funds in this pro- 
gram in itself can be a disaster for many 
able and substantial farmers who must 
look to this source of credit for their 
funds to put in new crops. 

Residents of rural Missouri will also 
welcome the $25 million released for the 
Farmers Home Administration housing 
program. This is a sound investment. 

But the need is even greater for in- 
sured farmownership loans. That pro- 
gram has been cut back from $260 mil- 
lion to $200 million for this fiscal year by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Since December it has been almost 
impossible for a farmer to get an owner- 
ship loan unless he was faced with im- 
mediate dispossession from his farm. 
This stoppage dried up a main source of 
capital for the beginning farmer, and 
for the family farmer who has a now-or- 
never opportunity to buy some adjoining 
land and thereby improve the adequacy 
of his farming operation. 

With growing food demands, this is 
not a year to overlook or to downgrade 
the farmer’s problems, among the most 
pressing of which is the need for ade- 
quate farm credit. Neither is it a year 
for reopening the rural credit gap which 
helped drive thousands of farm families 
off the land, and millions of refugees 
from rural distress areas into poverty 
ghettos in American cities. 

Both the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] and the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Farm Credit [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] have been working on this credit 
problem. 

We would hope that authorities in the 
executive branch who exercise power 
over the farm credit situation will look 
further into this matter and ascertain 
why the pressure is still on in the field 
of farm credit—and take proper action 
to alleviate the shortage. 

In the study of this problem, I would 
also commend to the Congress and the 
administration the views of Mr. Fred 
Heinkel, of Missouri, president of the 
Midcontinent Farmers Association and 
one of the country’s most respected 
spokesmen for the farmer. He has re- 
viewed the growing deficit of farm credit 
and the need for further support of the 
Farmers Home Administration in the 
current March issue of the MFA 
magazine, Missouri Farmer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. Heinkel be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GROWING FHA BUDGET IGNORES FARM CREDIT 
NEEDS 

Dramatic changes are taking place in the 
Farmers Home Administration. This 3 
agency now administers 13 programs. 
the new budget year the President has called 
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for a total FHA lending authority of nearly 
$1.5-billion, That's up 50 per cent from the 
1966 figures. 

Substantial increased lending authority 
is asked for the popular housing and water 
association programs. But there is occas- 
sion for concern because the need for more 
farm credit is being ignored. This is im- 
portant to all farmers—not just those who 
borrow from FHA—because the amount of 
money which FHA pumps into your commu- 
nity makes a difference in the competition 
for farm loans there. 

To better understand how the changing 
role of FHA has come about, let’s review its 
activities in recent years. 

Until 1961 it functioned mostly as a source 
of farm ownership and operating credit for 
those farmers unable to get financing else- 
where. (Now, this matter of being able 
or not able to get credit is often mis- 
understood, I find. Let me put it this way, 
the inability of a farmer to get credit is more 
often an indication of the lack of money 
available in that community than it is of the 
farmer's credit rating ability.) 

Beginning in 1961 Congress authorized FHA 
to serve eligible rural nonfarm as well as 
farm families. Loans could be made to in- 
dividuals for housing in towns of 2,500 or 
less. With increasing funds and broader 
lending authority, the agency began to ac- 
tively promote its supervisory lending sery- 
ice. 

Then in 1965 Congress made two changes 
which significantly expanded the program. 
It authorized insured loans for rural hous- 
ing (community improvement association 
loans are also mostly insured loans). What 
this means is that the government assures 
payment of the loan. No actual appropria- 
tion of funds for these insured loans is re- 
quired, 

The other change made in 1965 was an 
increase up to 5,500 persons in the size of 
town where FHA could offer its lending pro- 

Congress also tripled the lending 
authority for housing loans that year. 

By the end of the 1966 fiscal year (the 
government’s financial year is from July 1 
to June 30), annual FHA loan commitments 
for rural housing had reached $265-million; 
loans for water and sewer associations totaled 
$129-million. Under current authority FHA 
is handling community improvement asso- 
ciation loans at an annual rate of about 
1,400. That compares with a total of 804 
approved in fiscal 1966. 

Farmers Home Administration is a natural 
to administer these nerv and expanded pro- 

Its record and experience in super- 
vising credit is excellent. And these housing 
and community improvement programs are 
most worthwhile. Good housing and de- 
pendable water systems will benefit those 
living in rural America and encourage devel- 
opment of the countryside. 

However, I am concerned that these farm 
operating and ownership programs aren't 
being expanded. Farm credit is vital to 
farmers. The need for farm money is climb- 
ing. FHA could especially use much greater 
amounts of farm ownership lending au- 
thority. 

To develop a clear picture of FHA lending, 
look at these figures. (Loan commitment 
figures are actual for 1965 and 1966, are an 
estimate for 1967 and are the President’s 
budget for 1968.) 


[Millions of dollars in FHA loan commitments] 


1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 
Farmownership 181 | 233 205 205 
Farm operating ---| 300| 275 | 275 300 
Housing improvement 131 | 265 | 365 505 
Community improvement 50 129 310 355 


It is easy to see the increase in lending au- 
thority for housing and community improve- 
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ment. For housing, the President's budget 
asks $505-million—nearly double the $265- 
million loaned in the 12 months ending June 
30, 1966. In the same manner, the budget 
for community improvement loans—mostly 
to rural water associations—is up. The rec- 
ommendation is for $355-million in 1968 
compared to loans of $129-million in 1966. 

Practically unchanged are farm ownership 
and operating monies. The fact is that Con- 
gress has been authorizing more money to 
FHA for these two programs than is some- 
times loaned. The real problem is the close 
rein the federal Bureau of the Budget has 
kept on farm lending, sometimes diverting 
to water associations lending authority that 
could be used for farm ownership loans. 

This is short-sighted. There is a continu- 
ing need for more agricultural credit. It is 
most always short. I know of at least one 
location where FHA normally loans as much 
money to farmers as do the banks in that 
community. This year farm credit is tighter 
and more costly than ever. 

In view of this, certainly it does seem that 
the way should be cleared to give FHA the 
authority to increase money for farm loans. 

There is a long-range benefit here, too, 
that would come from substantial expansion 
in FHA farm loans, There are really only 
two ways a young farmer can get into farm- 
ing today. One is with a familiy partnership. 
The other is with FHA assistance, Both in- 
volve the same basic principle—supervised 
credit. 

Just as valuable to the success of the farm 
borrower as the capital supplied has been 
the seasoned advice of the FHA supervisor. 
The latest survey of FHA farm ownership 
borrowers shows that the average borrower 
raised his gross cash income from $9,383 to 
$17,410 over a five-year period. These bor- 
rowers have become better farmers because of 
both the financing available and the man- 
agement assistance of FHA. 

To sum up, I admit that the new role of 
FHA is a logical one. I want rural America 
to be a better place in which to live. 

On the other hand, money appropriated by 
Congress for farm loans should be increased 
significantly. And then it must not be 
siphoned off to finance these other ven- 
tures— even though they also are worthwhile. 

Farmers must have credit to do business. 
And we must be far-sighted enough to see 
the need for assisting progressive young 
farmers. 


LATIN AMERICAN COMMON 
MARKET 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, Congress 
has been asked to commit itself to finan- 
cial support and endorsement of a sort 
of Latin American Common Market. To 
illustrate the need for Congress to give 
careful consideration to this proposal, 
I invite attention to an article written 
by Hal Hendrix, published yesterday in 
the Seripps-Howard newspapers, and to 
a statement by David Rockefeller, issued 
yesterday. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle and statement be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

(By Hal Hendrix) 

MONTEVIDEO, UruGuay, Mar. 22.—The 
United States will give Latin America long- 
sought preferential treatment for its basic 
e~ports, Latin officials disclosed here today. 

Delegates attending a conference of presi- 
dential representatives revealed that Lin- 
coln Gordon, U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, promised 
the preferential treatment. 
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This presumably would not involve actual 
tariff cuts, but if Latin American products 
were offered at the same price as products 
from some other area, the Latin products 
would get special consideration for purchase 
by the U.S. 

The Latin diplomats said Gordon did not 
indicate just how far the U.S. is willing to 
go now, but they hinted they had won a 
major victory. 

Some officials expect the preferential 
treatment agreement to be announced by 
President Johnson at the hemispheric sum- 
mit conference in April at Punta del Este. 
The meeting of presidential representatives 
here is to lay groundwork for the summit 
conference. 

Gordon, who has announced his resigna- 
tion from the State Department to become 
head of Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, declined to comment on the reported 
promise. 

Some officials suggested the agreement had 
been stamped “confidential” to avoid stir- 
ring opposition in Congress prior to the 
summit conference. 

It was learned the U.S. delegation has in- 
structed the U.S. Information Service here 
not to report to Washington any unfavorable 
reaction in the Uruguayan press to develop- 
ments at preparatory meetings for the sum- 
mit conference. 

The reported promise of preferential treat- 
ment for Latin exports softened feelings of 
some Latin officials who were miffed by what 
they considered a “puny” offer of financial 
help from the U.S. to assist them in launch- 
ing a Latin American Common Market. 

President Johnson on March 13 asked Con- 
gress to increase by a maximum of $1.5 bil- 
lion dolla~s U.S. aid to Latin American 
nations that promise to help themselves. 
The increase would be spread over five years, 
supplementing the existing $1 billion-a-year 
commitment through the Alliance for 
Progress. 

At the outset of the meetings here, Gor- 
don told the Latin delegates insisting on for- 
eign trade concessions that there were too 
many problems for the U.S. to change its 
position. He cited competition from other 
raw material producing areas, domestic oppo- 
sition in the U.S. toward lowering trade 
barriers on imports, and differences between 
the Latin nations themselves. 

First hint of the change in the once-in- 
flexible U.S. position came last week when 
Gordon reportedly told the delegates that 
the President's $1.5 billion proposal was to 
help finance only the first stage of the pro- 
posed common market, with more assistance 
coming later. 


THE COUNCIL FOR LATIN AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

David Rockefeller, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil for Latin America, which represents more 
than 200 corporate members with 85% of the 
U.S. investment im Latin America, today 
issued the following statement: 

After a meeting in Washington with U.S. 
Government officials where the plans were 
discussed for the preparations for the Meet- 
ing of American Chiefs of State at Punta 
del Este on April 12-14, the Trustees of the 
Council for Latin America agreed unani- 
mously to declare that the Council is im- 
pressed with the seriousness and importance 
of the agenda items to be discussed by the 
American Presidents. As a determined sup- 
porter of the economic and social objectives 
of the Alliance for Progress, the Council 
agrees with the Latin American governments 
and the U.S. Government that the attain- 
ment of these goals cannot be accomplished 
by governmental resources alone but requires 
the maximum effective contribution by 
private enterprise, working in harmonious 
coordination with the governments. The 
Council hopes that the Latin American gov- 
ernments will pledge themselves to create 
the environment and the incentives for a 
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larger and more effective participation of 
domestic and foreign private enterprise in 
the Alliance for Progress. Specifically, the 
Council for Latin America hopes that the 
Latin American governments will: 

1) Carry out concrete actions to accelerate 
economic integration, appropriate to the 
area, leading to the creation, in the decade 
beginning in 1970, of the Latin American 
Common Market. 

2) Improve the physical bases of integra- 
tion in such sectors as transportation, tele- 
communications, electric power and river 
basin development. 

3) Adopt policies relative to modernizing 
rural life and raise agricultural output to 
meet increasing Hemisphere and world food 
needs, 

4) Give new impetus to development in 
the fields of education, health, technology 
and science. 

The Council welcomes the indications that 
many leaders in Latin America are indeed 
prepared to press forward vigorously to en- 
courage and promote the maximum con- 
tribution of private enterprise to Latin 
American growth, since private enterprise has 
been demonstrated to be the most effective 
means of development. If the Latin Ameri- 
can nations represented at next month’s 
Chiefs of State meeting do act in this sense 
and if they commit themselves to devote 
greater internal efforts and resources to ac- 
celerate progress in industrial and economic 
integration, agriculture and education, the 
Council for Latin America would strongly 
recommend that the United States undertake 
to provide increased funds and technical as- 
sistance to support these Latin American 
efforts. 

In this light, the Council for Latin Amer- 
ica urges the U.S. Congress to consider 
favorably the Joint Resolution on the sum- 
mit meeting which was introduced on March 
13 and is pending before the Senate and the 
House. 


COMMENT ON INSERTION OF HOUS- 
ING MATERIAL FROM THE PACK- 
ER OF MARCH 18, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. At the 
end of his day’s work in the field, har- 
vesting the Nation’s fruits and vege- 
tables, the migratory farmworker goes 
home to probably the worst housing in 
our country. Though there has been 
some improvement in migratory housing, 
and many acknowledgments of need and 
expressions of concern, the total migra- 
tory housing picture remains dismally 
bad. 

One of the easiest and most popular 
ways of addressing this problem is to 
point the finger of blame at the farmer— 
and certainly he has his share of respon- 
sibility. 

The Federal Government itself, how- 
ever, has a far greater share of the re- 
sponsibility, perhaps the most important 
single cause, in our failure to make ad- 
vances on this front compatible with the 
Nation's wealth and know-how. The 
President has recently recommended “an 
expanding self-help housing program for 
the construction of 2,000 housing units,” 
and this we urgently need. 

But we need even more urgently the 
implementation, through adequate ap- 
propriations, of the migrant housing pro- 
gram authorized by the Housing Act of 
1965 (Public Law 89-117). That act in- 
creased from $10 million to $50 million 
the appropriations authorized through 
1969 for Federal assistance to construc- 
tion of low-rent housing for farmwork- 
ers. Thus far, however, the actual ap- 
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propriations have amounted to $3 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1965, $3 million for fiscal 
1966, and $4 million for fiscal 1967—a 
grand total of $10 million. 

This is a hard problem, Mr. President. 
It can be cured only by hard dollars. 
But at best the Federal dollar contribu- 
tion to date falls into the category of 
a timid step in the right direction. 

The magnitude of the need is so great 
that full appropriations under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1965 is an absolute must, for 
the Federal Government to make even 
a minimal response to its responsibility 
in this area. 

As portrayed in the March 18 issue of 
the Packer, a national agricultural jour- 
nal, the efforts of the farmers and local 
communities will be woefully inadequate 
unless there is a meaningful Federal 
partnership. In reporting on the mi- 
grant housing situation in California, 
Florida, Illinois, Washington, Texas, 
Michigan, Oregon, and New York, the 
March 18 issue of the Packer provides an 
informative report on the migrant hous- 
ing trends in each of these States. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Packer arti- 
cles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MOBILE Homes as ANSWER FOR MIGRANT 
Hovsine 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Mobile homes as an an- 
swer to the problem of providing housing 
facilities for migrant farm workers was pro- 
posed at a meeting here March 3 attended 
by representatives of local, state and federal 
agencies concerned with the itinerant labor 
problem in the Rochester area. 

Mobile homes, custom made to meet the 
needs of migrant workers, were suggested by 
John Sodoma, coowner of Sodoma Farms, as 
a practical, relatively inexpensive solution. 

Mr. Sodoma, who last summer with his 
brother, Frank, established the first perma- 
nent health clinic in a state migrant camp, 
told the group he plans to have several of 
the trailers built for use on his farms this 
summer. 

He said a firm in Pennsylvania can make 
a 42 by 13-foot duplex unit for about $3,000, 
or a 56 by 14-foot unit to house eight single 
men for just under $6,000. 

Baths and kitchens would be separate for 
each unit of the duplex with the larger 
bunk-house-type trailer having community 
facilities. 

State Assemblyman Donald C. Shoemaker, 
of Webster, N. v., said this plan makes it 
feasible for farmers to invest” in quality 
housing for laborers. The cost of the mo- 
bile homes would be about $800 per occupant, 
considerably less than the $3,000 or $4,000 
per capita figure which farmers must now 
invest. Mr. Shoemaker claims. 

The trailers also would have salvage value 
which ordinary migrant housing does not 
have, the legislator said, and would make it 
possible to attract “the best of migrant 
workers to the north.” 

A member of the joint legislative commit- 
tee which last summer toured migrant camps 
across the state, Mr. Shoemaker also be- 
lieves the more comfortable interiors of the 
trailers will inspire more responsibility for 
the premises in the tenants. 

He hopes to encourage other farmers to 
join the Sodoma brothers in a pilot project 
this spring. He conceded that towns where 
the farms are located might balk at having 
more trailer camps. But, he added, most of 
these towns are agriculturally orlented and 
probably would pass special ordinances to 
regulate migrant trailer camps as opposed 
to commercial permanent parks. 
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Dr. Wendell R. Ames, director of the Mon- 
roe County Department of Health, promised 
the meeting stiffer enforcement of health, 
safety and sanitation codes in the camps this 
summer. He said that inspectors this year 
will require that beds not be located in 
rooms with cooking facilities, and that each 
person have 40 square feet of floor area in- 
stead of the code’s recommended 30. 


ILLINOIS GROWERS PLAN JOINT 
HOUSING PROJECT 


COBDEN, ILL.—A group of southern Illinois 
fruit growers and businessmen has formed 
an organization seeking to develop a com- 
munity farm labor housing project with 
federal financing to serve grower members 
primarily in Jackson and Union counties. 

Dan McGuire, Makanda orchardist, who 
is president of the organization, says they 
have formed a not-for-profit corporation 
called the Union-Jackson Farm Labor As- 
sociation, Inc. The purpose is to upgrade 
housing for migrant farm labor and take 
some of the burden off individual orchardists 
in providing the kind of quarters needed to 
meet the strict state regulations regarding 
space, health and sanitation standards. 

The association has a membership of 
about 120 growers and businessmen from 
the two counties where much of the com- 
mercial fruit and vegetable production of 
the southern counties is located. He says 
strawberry growers in the major Centralia 
production area are not involved in the pro- 
posed project because the region is too far 
(about 70 miles) to be served by a central 
housing camp in the Cobden-Anna area. 

The group has applied to the Farmers 
Home Administration for $309,000, one-half 
as a grant and one-half as a loan, to finance 
the housing development. Mr. McGuire 
Says an answer to the application is expected 
momentarily from the Washington FHA of- 
fice after its approval Dy local and state of- 
fices. 

MOTEL STRUCTURES 


Plans call for building motel or hotel-type 
structures in a centralized group, designed 
either for families or for single workers. 
The project will have modern facilities for 
housing about 300 farm workers who would 
be working for various growers in the ares, he 
sald, 

In addition to Mr. McGuire, the associa- 
tion officers include Clyde Goddard, Anna 
businessman, vice president; C. E. Braden, 
Cobden grower, secretary; and Arthur Root, 
Cobden businessman, treasurer. 

The idea of a community-type housing 
project does not appeal to all growers in the 
area, particularly some of the orchardists 
with large units. They believe central 
housing for farm workers employed on sev- 
eral different farms will multiply problems 
arising from possible differences in working 
conditions and pay scales. There is general 
recognition that improved housing especially 
for families, must be available if the grow- 
ers are going to compete for good workers on 
a tightening farm labor market. 

Serving as a model for farm labor hous- 
ing in Illinois as well as in other midwest- 
ern fruit producing areas is the develop- 
ment by Ray Grammer at the 400-acre 
Grammer Orchards south of Murphysboro, 
III. The Grammers built a motel-type fam- 
ily housing unit a couple of years ago and 
have been well pleased with the results. Mr. 
Grammer says they have had to make some 
alterations to make them suitable for year- 
round use because of the need to use some 
workers in winter for pruning orchards. 

ECKERT UNIT 

Eckert Orchards, Inc., have started con- 
struction of an eight-family housing unit 
patterned after the Grammer development 
at the Eckert Belleville orchards. It will 
have a concrete slab floor and be constructed 
of concrete block. It will be completely 
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modern for family living. The Eckert family 
produces about 200,000 bushels of apples and 
30,000 bushels of peaches annually from 
their Belleville area orchards, The family 
also has considerable orchard holdings at 
their Carbondale and Cobden units. They 
hope to have the housing unit finished by 
summer. 

Neal Eckert, of Carbondale, a vice presi- 
dent of Eckert Orchards, says the Belleville 
unit housing has become necessary because 
local labor no longer is available from the 
East St. Louis area as it was until two or 
three years ago, Transient farm labor com- 
ing into southern Illinois generally consists 
of families. Fruit harvesting at the Carbon- 
dale unit is mostly by locally recruited labor. 
The family expects to build housing for their 
Cobden area holdings in the future when 
extensive new orchard plantings reach bear- 
ing stages. Many acres of old orchards have 
been removed and replaced with new plant- 
ings. 

WESTERN NEw YorK—Hovsine SHOWS STEADY 
IMPROVEMENT BUT NEEDS UPGRADING 
(By George E. Toles) 

Burra.o, N.Y.—The farm labor housing sit- 
uation in the western New York area is show- 
ing steady improvement, although there is 
still much to be done to upgrade labor camps 
to standards now being sought by New York 
state. 

While the farm labor housing problem has 
existed in this region for many years, it has 
come into sharp focus only recently as state 
legislators and welfare organizations have 
espoused the cause of the farm worker. 

During the past year it became a hot po- 
litical issue in the upstate New York area, 
resulting in inspection tours of farm labor 
facilities by lawmakers, widespread news- 
paper publicity, and agitation for improve- 
ment from many quarters. 

The butt of all this agitation has been the 
grower himself—the operator of the truck 
garden farm or the fruit farm—who sud- 
denly was confronted with all sorts of de- 
mands to upgrade the housing facilities pro- 
vided for his seasonal workers. 

As a result, growers are gradually building 
new housing facilities for their labor, favor- 
ing cinder block construction as opposed to 
the old wood frame structures. 

SLOW PROCESS 

But this process is a slow one. It is ex- 
pensive for the grower, and the conversion is 
very gradual, At this time only three of the 
larger growers in this region have the new 
concrete block housing facilities. There are 
42 farm labor camps in this region which 
provide housing facilities. 

Eugene Seebald, regional engineer for the 
New York State Health Department, told The 
Packer that since 1954 the state sanitary code 
has included a complete section devoted to 
farm labor camps, designed to insure an up- 
grading of these facilities across the state. 

“While these camps have always been 
controlled by the State,” said Mr. Seebald, 
“the need for more specific action was 
recognized in 1954. The code has been re- 
vised periodically since that time to include 
new regulations governing fire-resistant 
ho construction and adequate bathing 
facilities.” : 

The net result, said Mr. Seebald, has been 
the gradual emergence of new camp facili- 
ties on farms in this region, The process 
is a gradual one because some camps have 
not outlived their usefulness, he noted, 
and are not ready to be scrapped by their 
owners. 

“Some of these camps go back to the 1930s 
when city residents used to go out and work 
on the farms during the depression,” said 
Mr. Seebald. “Other camps were built in 
the 1940s, 1950s, and now the new ones are 
coming into being.” 

“It is now a matter of phasing out the 
older camps,” said Mr. Seebald, who stressed 
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that the conversion of facilities is of neces- 
sity a gradual process. 
AWARE OF RIGHTS 


The state health engineer pointed out 
that migrant farm workers today are more 
aware of their rights in housing facilities, 
and this also has been a factor in upgrading 
of camps. 

Mr. Seebald said that area growers today 
secure their labor from these principal 
sources of supply: (1) Regular migrant 
farm workers who come from out of state 
each year; (2) Puerto Rican workers who 
are flown in for the Aarvest season; (3) 
Urban areas that still provide a limited 
number of workers. 

Mr. Seebald reports that the growers have 
been “most cooperative” in trying to up- 
grade their facilities to meet state require- 
ments. “They are aware of the need and 
are spending money for new facilities as they 
are able,” he noted. “Criticism aimed at 
farmers in connection with camp facilities 
is not always fair. The growers have a real 
housekeeping problem in maintaining these 
camps.” 

MOTEL CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Seebald said that one new camp set 
up in this region is built in the fashion of 
a motel, of concrete block construction. The 
rooms are 12 by 12 feet, laid out In motel 
design, with central dining facilities. The 
camp also includes some apartments, and all 
rooms have shower facilities, 

Dr. Robert Engler, deputy commissioner of 
the Erie County Health Department, told The 
Packer that the farm labor camp situation in 
this region is improving each year. 

He said the problem has come into much 
sharper focus in recent years as a result of 
studies and surveys by various social and wel- 
fare groups, as well as legislators. 

“It’s something like the air pollution prob- 
lem,” he noted. “It’s been around for years 
but all of a sudden it becomes a matter of 
urgency because it comes into sharp focus. 
The county health department has always 
been attentive to the problem, and Erie 
county is in relatively good shape compared 
with many.” 

Dr. Engler noted that the state sanitary 
code has been revised twice during the past 
five years to put more teeth into the farm 
labor camp section. He said that older frame 
buildings are gradually being replaced with 
cinder block buildings which are easy to 
maintain and more fire resistant. 


FORESEES CRISIS 


But Dr. Engler anticipates a crisis in the 
grower community during the coming har- 
vest season unless some of the 42 area camps 
convert their housing to meet state code 
regulations, 

“The growers won't get permits for labor 
camps unless their facilities meet the stand- 
ards,” he noted. Some farmers are unable 
or unwilling to build the new facilities man- 
dated and they may not be able to operate 
camps this year if the state enforces the law 
to the letter. 

Dr. Engler noted that the situation has 
shown consistent improvement in this area 
each year as more camps are upgraded or 
rebuilt. He said that the problem in Or- 
leans county, further east, is much more 
acute than in Erie. Orleans has 160 to 170 
farm labor camps and many are below stand- 
ard, he said. 

Dr. Engler expects further improvement 
in the camp facilities now that federal and 
state authorities are taking a strong interest 
in the matter. He considers the cinder 
block building the most desirable facility be- 
cause it is not expensive to build, is easy to 
maintain and can’t be damaged too much 
by the transient workers, who often show 
little respect for property. 

MECHANIZATION 

The county health officer pointed out that 

mechanization of harvesting equipment is 
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now having a bearing on the number of 
harvest workers needed in the Erie county 
and Niagara county regions. 

“As more and more mechanized harvest- 
ers come on the market, fewer and fewer 
workers are needed,“ he pointed out. 
“This will also mean a decrease in housing 
needs.” 

This trend was especially apparent in the 
western New York fruit growing belt last 
year when mechanical harvesters were 
used by many growers, cutting down their 
need for labor. Mechanical harvesters also 
were used in certain phases of vegetable 
harvesting. 

But growers say that there are limits to 
mechanical harvesting, both in fruits and 
vegetables, and that hand labor always will 
be required for a large portion of the cul- 
tivating and harvesting work. Hence, the 
need for labor camps also will continue. 

State Assemblyman Arthur Hardwick, jr., 
of Buffalo, last fall made a tour of labor 
camps in Chautauqua county and recom- 
mended inspection of migrant labor camps 
by state or federal officials instead of local 
authorities. 

FINDS VIOLATIONS 

Mr. Hardwick is chairman of the State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Migrant 
Labor. He said he found violations of state 
health and safety regulations at all ten 
work camps he inspected. 

Accompanied by state and county health 
and labor officials, Mr. Hardwick said the 
inspection uncovered inadequate water fa- 
cilities, free flowing sewage, fire hazards, rat 
holes, and some camps operating without 
labor permits. 

Mr. Hardwick has recommended that the 
current state regulation which requires 
camp inspection only if a minimum of five 
persons is employed be changed to a mini- 
mum of one. 

Urging that the inspectional jurisdiction 
“be taken from the county,” he said the 
reason is that “enforcement is too closely re- 
lated to the citizenry.” 

He cited the case of a camp which the 
Chautauqua county Health Department had 
ordered shut down largely because of alleged 
fire hazards such as unvented fire heaters. 
Mr. Hardwick said 35 Puerto Rican workers 
had been living there under conditions 
showing “most flagrant violations” of health 
and safety regulations. 

Mr. Hardwick branded another camp in 
the county as “unfit for human habitation 
and against all occupancy.” He asserted 
that conditions in Chautauqua county camps 
are duplicated in other areas of the state. 

“The outrageous working and living con- 
ditions of migrant farm workers have been 
a shameful blot upon New York state,” he 
said. “Nowhere in our society in this area 
have laborers and their families been sub- 
jected to similar acts of exploitation and 
degradation.” 

Part 15 of the New York State Sanitary 
Code, which applies to farm labor camps, has 
separate provisions covering these aspects of 
camps: 

Standards—(1) location, grounds, (2) 
housing, fire hazards, maintenance, (3) 
water, (4) toilets, privies, (5) sewerage; 

Protection of food and food service—(1) 
kitchen, dining room, food handling, (2) 
milk and cream, (3) dishwashing, (4) gar- 
bage, refuse. Bathing and swimming fa- 
cili 


COMMUNITY Action OPENS War To GET FED- 
ERAL FINANCING 


(By Joseph J. Marks) 

East LANSING, MiıcH.—For better migrant 
housing, make it a community project and 
get the government to help with the cost. 

This means a co-operative migrant housing 
center. 

Ronald Draft, labor housing specialist for 
Michigan State University’s Rural Manpower 
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Center, says the center would not only be 
economical, but it would also help to keep a 
good labor supply while meeting the rigid 
standards set by housing laws. 

“A co-operative migrant housing center 
may be defined as a complex of housing built 
in a central location of a farming area by a 
group interested in providing adequate hous- 
ing for seasonal farm labor and, at the same 
time, increasing the size of the area's farm 
labor force,” explains Mr. Draft. 

“If the people supporting the project set 
themselves up as a non-profit group with a 
wide range of interests—businessmen, 
processors, growers, church leaders, profes- 
sional men, etc.—then they will have a good 
chance to be eligible for a grant and/or loan 
through the Farmers Home Administration 
(FHA).” 

Mr. Draft has built a model (see photo) 
to show how one of these centers might be 
built. This particular site would cover about 
ten acres and house about 200 workers. 

“The growers or processors using the 
laborers could pay for the rent on the basis 
of the number of man-hours used,” the 
specialist says. 

“Another alternative—and possibly a bet- 
ter one—would be for growers and processors 
to increase a laborer's wages so he can pay 
for his own rent. This should give him more 
of an incentive to keep his“ living area in 
good order.“ 

NEED CARETAKER 


Mr. Draft’s model center calls for having 
a caretaker at the site to maintain the 
grounds, collect and dispose of garbage and 
make sure all facilities are kept clean and 
in good working order. 

The center is destined also to serve as a 
collection point whenever laborers are 
brought into an area. And it would serve to 
supplement other existing labor housing 
facilities. 

Each separate living area would contain a 
kitchen area, at least one bedroom and some 
other living space. Doors between the bed- 
rooms would allow adjustment of the amount 
of sleeping area to house couples and/or 
families of various sizes. 

“Ideally, the center would be well built 
with adequate heating for year-around hous- 
ing,” commented Mr. Draft. “After all the 
fruits and vegetables in the area have been 
harvested, many of the laborers could stay 
on to work in processing plants. 

“The good housing would also be an in- 
centive for laborers to return to the area for 
several years.” 


CENTER'S ADVANTAGES 


The labor specialist, who works out of 
MSU's department of agricultural engineer- 
ing, says growers have traditionally housed 
their laborers on their own farm because 
they have wanted them readily available. 
But, he argues, this can be costly, especially 
with the upgraded standards of housing 
laws. 

“By setting up a center, these standards 
could be met quite easily and economically 
through cost sharing by the growers and 
processors using the labor supply. Further- 
more, the center could always be used for 
community meetings, 4-H camps, etc., when- 
ever the center is not being used for labor- 
ers or when and if laborers are no longer 
needed in the area.” 

One of these centers has already been es- 
tablished in Granada, Colo., and is receiving 
FHA support, since the center meets an ur- 
gent need for seasonal farm labor and low- 
income families. 

Another FHA application for a center has 
been made at Carbondale, Ill. (see separate 
story in this section). This will be a 400- 
man camp to provide needed housing for 
migrant laborers needed for fruit harvesting. 

“The right kind of a housing set-up can 
help hold the labor force through the season 
and improve labor management relations,” 
Mr. Draft sald. The farmer who offers good 
housing has a greater chance for attracting 
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good workers in the first place, and studies 
show that it costs the farmer less to provide 
good housing than to try and operate his 
business without good help. 

“Through co-operative housing, he can 
provide good quality housing at a lower cost 
than if he built the house himself on his own 
farm.” 

Mr. Draft’s model co-operative migrant 
housing center includes facilities such as a 
sewage treatment plant, incinerator, com- 
munity center and maintenance space. But 
not all of these would be necessary in every 
instance. 

Necessary items would include laundry and 
cooking facilities, toilets and showers, gar- 
bage collection and disposal, a recreation area 
and, possibly, health and educational facili- 
ties. 

SUGGESTS PROCEDURES 


Mr. Draft says anyone interested in de- 
veloping a co-operative migrant housing cen- 
ter should follow these procedures: 

Arrange a meeting of all interested parties. 
Ideally, this would include a broadly based 
group of farmers, businessmen, etc., to in- 
crease the chances of getting a FHA grant 
and/or loan. 

At the meeting, elect a board of directors. 
Mr. Draft says the board, which can elect its 
own officers, should include a wide represen- 
tation of community business interests. 

Responsibilities of the board of directors 
are to establish a charter, by-laws, budget 
and plan of action. They might employ an 
attorney, an engineer, an architect, or any 
other personnel necessary to complete papers 
and arrangements. 

Contact proper officials in order to properly 
complete all information when applying for 
FHA loan and/or grant or private financing. 

After a loan has been secured and the plans 
approved, the board of directors can let plans 
for bidding. And when the bids are received, 
construction can begin. 

Over $5 MILLION IN New FAMILY HOUSING IN 
1966 


San Francisco.—New family housing for 
farm workers either completed or started 
within the last year has been estimated by 
the Council of California Growers at more 
than $5 million in value. 

The council estimates that at least that 
much will be spent on family housing this 
year. 

Emphasis has been particularly on mobile 
homes. The most ambitious project has 
been that of Salinas Strawberries, which ac- 
quired two large trailer parks with new 50- 
foot mobile homes at a cost of around $2.5 
million, or roughly half of the entire devel- 
opment last year in the state. The two parks 
have a total capacity for 256 mobile homes. 
Other growers in the Salinas area (includ- 
ing Harden Farms, Alfred Hansen and Mer- 
rill Farms) have also developed mobile home 
parks and have built new family-type homes, 
apartments and duplexes. 

With strawberry growers particularly de- 
pendent on an adequate number of harvest 
workers, and no early outlook for develop- 
ment of mechanical harvesting equipment, 
they have naturally been in the forefront of 
those interested in new housing to attract 
workers. 

SOME DISAPPOINTMENT 


Last year the results in the Salinas area 
were somewhat disappointing early in the 
season, but occupancy was better as the sea- 
son progressed. However, workers did not 
stay after school opened in the numbers that 
were necessary. Foreign workers had to be 
employed both in the spring and fall peaks. 

Elsewhere in the state, in Ventura county, 
southern California, the Briggs Lemon Asso- 
ciation along with the Mupa Citrus Associa- 
tion at Santa Paula and the Fillmore Citrus 
Association constructed more than 80 family 
units. These were Gold Medallion homes 
with two bedrooms, modern kitchens, and 
baths. A 42-space trailer park was built by 
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the Limoneira Ranch near Santa Paula. 
This facility provides water, gas, electricity, 
sewage, and TV connections. 

Also in other areas, more family units were 
being provided, the California Council re- 
ports, some for more or less permanent oc- 
cupancy and others for strictly seasonal 
workers, Stanislaus county (east of San 
Francisco) added to its temporary housing. 
In Yolo county, farther north, growers co- 
operated with the local housing authority to 
build some 60 units, which were occupied 
almost to capacity for most of the season. 

In Tulare county (San Joaquin valley) the 
Farmers Association recently applied for a 
$500,000 federal loan-grant to build 80 new 
four-room apartments, some furnished and 
some unfurnished. It is planned that these 
individually heated and airconditioned units 
will be available to both seasonal and 
permanent workers. 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


Other les of modern desirable hous- 
ing for farm workers cited by the California 
Council include: The Linnell camp near 
Visalia, with 48 garden homes and 30 garden 
apartments; also in Tulare county, 135 low- 
rent houses in Dinuba and Cutler; low-rent 
homes at Firebaugh in Fresno county; mobile 
home part built by the Corona Growers, with 
70 trailer spaces for worker-mobile homes; 
apartments for seasonal farm workers and 
their families, built in 1964 on the Libbee 
ranch near Madera; homes for tractor drivers, 
irrigators and other semipermanent em- 
ployees on the Vista del Llano ranch near 
Huron; housing for year-round farm workers 
on the Frank Colt Ranch in Fresno county. 


FEWER MIGRANTS 


It has been estimated that only about 12 
per cent of California’s agricultural work 
force of approximately 305,000 is classified as 
migrant. Other workers now live regularly 
in the same county. Hence the interests in 
building homes for more or less permanent 


occupancy. 

W. Ralph Gunderson, chief, migrant pro- 
grams, Office of Economic Opportunity, at 
Sacramento, reports that under the Califor- 
nia Migrant Master Plan 700 additional units 
have been constructed throughout California, 
including: 100 units in Sutter county, 50 ad- 
ditional units in Butte county, 50 units 
under contract in Contra Costa county, 100 
additional units in San Joaquin county, 100 
units in Watsonville, 100 in Dixon and 200 in 
Fresno county. 

In addition to the master plan, he said, 
183 units of farm labor housing has been 
built im Riverside county with a grant and 
loan from the Farmers Home Administration. 
The Tulare County Housing Authority has 
an application for 200 housing units to be 
located at Woodville and Linnell, and the 
Central Valley Growers Association has an 
application with the administration for ap- 
proximately 80 units. 


FLORIDA RANGES From GooD ro Poor HOUSING 
(By Ray Stockwell) 

ORLANDO, FLA.—Migrant housing in Florida 
is probably like that of any other state. 
It has its good-looking new developments and 
it has its poor ones. Most pictures one sees 
of the migrant housing situation in daily 
newspapers are the poorest they can find. 

One must look at the problems of the peo- 
ple supplying the housing as well as the 
laborer himself. This reporter interviewed 
quite a few farmers in the state over the last 
three weeks and found that there is a lot 
of trouble involved in supplying housing for 
this type of family. z 

One grower said that he was called down 
by the city fathers because he did not have 
suficient housing for his laborers and that 
they were living three or four families to a 
house. He looked in his books and found 
that all the houses had been rented and 
that there was one family to each house. 
When he looked into the situation, he found 
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that there were four houses rented, and four 
families were living in one house. Three were 
vacant. He said he was ready to burn the 
entire development down and plant some- 
thing he could harvest by machine. 

These situations are common in every state 
and Florida has no corner on the problem. 
In Florida the most recently constructed 
housing facilities have been of concrete block 
and of the dormitory type. These are used 
mostly by sugar cane labor and seem to be 
good looking for migrant housing. 

Each growing section has its good and poor 
housing. The Fort Myers-Immokalee hous- 
ing situation is not the best but not the 
worst. There are units that are too poor to 
condemn and some that are as good looking as 
a motel. This is first come, first served, with 
the right amount of rent. Many housing de- 
velopments are rent free and sponsored by 
growers in the major shipping districts of 
Belle Glade and the lower east coast. 

MANY RESPONSIBLE 

The problem of housing for the migrant 
laborer rests on many people, the employer, 
the city, the county and the state. Florida 
is receiving government funds to help edu- 
cate the migrant worker, and this program 
can give him a chance to get ahead. 

There is no one industry at fault, in the 

housing facilities, or credited for the 
better facilities. Housing conditions do not 
vary much from citrus to muck to dirt farm- 
ing. It’s not that the grower does not care 
in the poorer conditions. In many cases he 
has nothing to do with housing his labor 
and only is concerned at 6 a.m. when he 
makes up his crews for that day. 

Migrant housing is a problem all must face 
in the industry. It's a community-wide situ- 
ation that has to be faced in city council 
meetings, farm meetings and government 
meetings. 


EXPANDED Hous N FACILITY STARTS THIRD 
SEASON aT OTHELLO, WASH. 


OTHELLO, WAsH.—A modern farm labor 
housing facility at this busy center of ex- 
panding Columbia Basin reclamation is 
starting its third season with a 25 per cent 
expansion completed this winter. 

The project, operated by Othello Farm 
Labor Housing, inc., is on a 15-acre tract 
southwest of town. Its concrete block duplex 
and multiple apartment buildings resemble 
a modest-priced motel in construction and 
furnishings. 

It includes 20 kitchenette apartments rent- 
ing at $40 a month, 50 one-bedroom units at 
$55, and 20 (added last winter) two-bedroom 
apartments renting at $65. 

Tenants pay for their cooking and heating 
gas and their electricity. Water and garbage 
service are furnished. Winter gas bills run 
from $10 to $14 a month, summer bills 
around $8. Tenants make a deposit against 
these charges. Gas was metered until this 
season, but will be bought in bulk from now 
on and sold at a flat rate to tenants. Coin- 
operated laundry equipment is in the project 
Office building. 

The project was built at a cost of $290,000 
by a corporation of local farmers who bought 
the site and furnishings and borrowed from 
the Farmers Home Administration for 
construction. 

Corporation President Orville F. Kenfield, a 
landowner who was 20 years in the hardware 
business at Othello, is project manager when- 
ever the firm doesn't have a qualified man 
for this post. The unit requires one other 
full-time man for repair, redecorating and 
maintenance. Some work is done by tenants 
in part payment of their rent. 

It’s been an interesting job, according to 
Mr. Kenfield, who was in at its start. 

COMMUNITY ATTITUDE 

Was there any community objection to the 
project? None, the president says. The 
proposal was cleared with church and civic 
leaders first. Othello already had a farm 
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worker population, including families 
crammed into unsatisfactory quarters. 
Buses were hauling other workers long dis- 
tances to local jobs—some from as far as 
from Pasco. 

Have there been any community problems 
stemming from the project? Again, Mr. Ken- 
field said, the answer is no. The project 
has its own water and sewage facilities, so 
did not require city help. Othello's school 
system has been adding facilities. But it’s 
difficult to attribute much of this cost to 
the project when some families were already 
here three years ago and the whole area is 
growing at a rapid rate. 

Law enforcement? Little problem there, 
either. The first season there was a little 
gasoline stealing, Mr. Kenfield said. Family 
fights, with liquor involved, caused some 
trouble. The manager said since the project. 
opened only three families had been asked to 
eave. 

“We don't have any printed rules we throw 
at them,” Mr. Kenfield said. “We just let 
them know they have to live peaceably and 
be good neighbors. Nearly all of them do.” 

Who lives in the project? 

Families and single men, whites, Amer- 
ican and Mexican, Indians and Negroes. 
Breadwinners are employed either in farm 
field work or in local plants processing agri- 
cultural products. (The FHA designation 
of the plants as “farm” employment, appar- 
ently goes far toward making the project 
feasible.) Mr. Kenfield says the number of 
local Jobs open to women, plus the fact that 
many of the women tenants are accustomed 
to hard physical work results in having an 
average of two wage-earners to each of the 
project’s 90 dwelling units. The Spanish- 
Americans are in the majority. 


MANY SETTLE DOWN 


An unforeseen dividend of the project, Mr. 
Kenfield said, is that while there are migra- 
tory specialists who don’t want to do any- 
thing but thin sugar beets in Washington, 
Nebraska or Maine, most of the tenants are 
not migrants at all. Many are in the process 
of “settling down.” These remain at the 
project for months. Some are already buy- 
ing lots and getting ready to build homes. 
Local churches draw heavily for membership 
in the project residents. 

The project was financed on an anticipated 
occupancy rate of about 66 per cent. Actu- 
ally, Mr. Kenfield said, the facility is jammed 
full except for one or two units usually being 
redecorated for new tenants. The lowest 
rate of occupancy was 78 per cent the first 
winter. 

Few problems have developed. The one 
deficiency in the construction, Mr. Kenfleld 
said, was the use of light plywood slab doors. 
This was a mistake, he says. These doors are 
just too light to take all that slamming by 
children, 

It's still pretty bare and dusty on the 
streets and grounds at the project but the 
firm is getting a little grass seeded here and 
there, has set out Lombardy poplars and is 
laying out a park with play equipment. 

“We went to a little more upkeep expense 
than we had figured on,” Mr. Kenfleld said. 
Vandalism, however, has been almost non- 
existent and there hasn’t even been as much 
glass breakage as the management had ex- 
pected. Rent losses from “skip-outs” have 
been about 3 per cent. 

The state runs a portable farm labor em- 
ployment office at the camp. The project is 
a recruiting center for local farmers who 
need a crew for some seasonal job in mint, 
potatoes, beets, carrots or any of the other 
crops raised in the vicinity. The farmer- 
underwriters and the community seem 
pleased with the way the project has worked. 

No EVENT TEXAS TREND IN HOUSING 

WrsLaco, Tex.—There has been little evi- 


dence of any trend or incentive for improved 
housing for farm labor in Texas. 
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Holding what is probably the largest pool 
of farm labor in the United States, the vast 
area of south Texas from San Antonio to the 
Rio Grande river, is a prime source of agri- 
cultural workers, not only for Texas, but for 
California, Arizona, and the northern crop- 
producing states. 

During the fall, winter and spring months 
of the year when vegetables and citrus are 
being planted, cultivated and harvested in 
this section of the state, labor, supplemented 
by a few “green carders,” is actually resident, 
so with very few exceptions, housing for farm 
labor has been practically non-existent in 
south Texas since the termination of the 
bracero program. 

* * — * * 

The exodus of farm workers begins in 
March, mainly to west Texas and the Pan- 
handle as the planting of potatoes and 
onions begins, and where housing, of neces- 
sity, is provided for individuals and family 
groups. 

Accurate figures of the numbers who leave 
south Texas are hard to come by, but during 
1966 licensed labor recruiters registered 
36,463 individuals, including families, from 
this section to various areas. Many unli- 
censed recruiters are also soliciting workers 
throughout the entire area, so an educated 
guess would place the total number moving 
at between 50,000 and 60,000 persons. The 
vast majority of these, of course, leave the 
state, most returning to their south Texas 
homes on completion of harvest seasons 
elsewhere. 

WEST TEXAS AREA 

An estimated 5,000 find employment in 
west Texas, in the area from Lubbock north- 
ward through the Panhandle. During the 
months following March, the number of ar- 
rivals in these producing areas increases 
gradually until late June when harvests 
begin. Then the number remains relatively 
stable through August when they begin to 
drift toward the more northerly states for 
the harvest of various crops. A good number 
remains in west Texas through September, 
October, November and December, attracted 
by a sufficient amount of work in the harvest 
of late vegetables, sugar beets, carrots and 
lettuce. 

In Texas sections where housing is fur- 
nished by the grower-shipper, as one observer 
points out, They are not exactly Conrad 
Hilton accommodations.” From the growers’ 
viewpoint, they are considered adequate,“ 
and comparable to permanent homes of the 
workers, elsewhere in Texas. It is acknowl- 
edge that some improvements would be 
desirable, especially in the area of toilet 
facilities. 

The initial cost of purchase or rental of 
housing by the grower-shipper is, according 
to many, only the first part of the cost to be 
considered. 

Among the migrants there is enough of an 
irresponsible element to create problems for 
employers furnishing such housing. Many 
of them at one time or another have had the 
experience of having to recondition houses 
completely after workers have moved on. In 
some cases the premises have been looted, 
and plumbing fixtures and other installa- 
tions detached and carried away. 

Though still large, the farm pool in 
south Texas is diminishing gradually. Be- 
cause of higher wages, and more particularly, 
more liberal unemployment allotments, 
many of the Mexican-Americans, native to 
the lower Rio Grande valley and elsewhere 
in Texas, choose to remain in the state 
where recruiters have transported them. At 
Hereford and several other west Texas points, 
the local labor population is now holding 
constant after several years of marked in- 
crease. Federal and state welfare programs 
have made it difficult at certain times of 
the year to hire farm workers. 
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Faced with the problem of an increasing 
shortage of farm labor, most growers in west 
Texas, as elsewhere in the state, are turning 
to labor-reducing methods, and this year 
several of the largest potato growers at 
Hereford have installed mechanical seed 
cutters along with the mechanical harvesting 
begun several years ago. 


EcHO VALLEY MOTEL ATTRACTS 
FARMWORKERS 

CARBONDALE, Itnu.—The motel-type struc- 
ture built by Grammer Orchards here in 
1962 has been successful in attracting work- 
ers and providing an incentive for them to 
return in succeeding years, Ray Grammer, 
told The Packer this week. 

“With the labor shortage, we find it would 
be almost impossible to operate without this 
motel, as we have 450 acres of fruit to be 
harvested,” Mr. Grammer said. We have 
workers that come back each harvest and 
then usually go to Florida for the winter to 
work there. Each season we have a new em- 
ployee who has heard about our modern 
facilities by a previous worker.“ 

Mr. Grammer described the housing and 
its operation as follows: 

“Our motel type structure is named Echo 
Valley Motel, ‘Echo Valley’ also being our 
brand name for our fruit. It consists of 
two units, both built to government speci- 
fications. One has ten units, which will 
accommodate 50 workers, five to a room. 
Their size are 12x18 feet, with seven and 
one-half feet high ceilings. They are of con- 
crete construction, floors are concrete, 
enameled grey, and walls and partitions of 
eight-inch concrete blocks, cheerfully 
enameled in a cool green, with matching 
colored draperies at windows, The doors 
and windows are of aluminum. Inside, each 
is equipped with a refrigerator, gas stove, 
table and chairs, steel cabinet sinks with hot 
and cold water, bunk beds and dresser. 
Dishes and all cooking utensils are fur- 
nished as well as clean bedding supplies. 
There is no charge for utilities. Everything 
is free, leaving them with only their grocer- 
ies to buy. 

“The second unit is where the central 
shower and bath rooms are located, one for 
men and one for the women. Each 
is equipped to accommodate six at a time. 
The utility room and two double rooms are 
also located on this side. The large rooms 
have two gas stoves and a lavatory in addi- 
tion to the other fixtures. Large families 
can be housed here, or sometimes a crew 
prefers to bunk together. 

“The workers are checked in and checked 
out, by a card on file for their room number, 
listing the contents. If any damages or 
shortages do occur, they must pay for it, 
being deducted from their pay. 

“A list of rules, in view in each room, ex- 
plain to them what is expected during their 
stay. We have a caretaker that lives in one 
of the rooms and does the checking in and 
out, as well as report any undue happenings. 
We request lights out by midnight on week 
nights, to respect the others’ sleep. All units 
must be cleaned and dishes washed before 
a check-out. No women visitors are allowed 
in the rooms. We discourage liquor. We 
reserve and have posted the right to inspect 
rooms at any hour. 

“It was built with the summer harvest 
primarily in mind, but has ended up for 
winter workers as well, who stay and help 
with the pruning. This necessitated in- 
stalling gas heaters, again with their heat 
furnished free of charge. We find the util- 
ities cost us approximately $2,000 a year. I 
might also add that in the summer months 
the rooms are ventilated by large exhaust 
fans in the attic. 

“The motel is checked annually by the 
Health Department, and the water supply 
analyzed for purity. And then finding 
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everything complying with requirements, 
you are issued a state license to operate. 
There is a $10 fee charged. ‘ 


SEEK ADDITIONAL HOUSING FoR MEDFORD AREA 


MEDFORD, OnEG.— Here in southwestern Ore- 
gon’s Rogue river valley where the principal 
crops are Bartlett and Winter pears, with a 
harvesting period that lasts only seven to 
eight weeks, adequate labor supply has been 
a problem for a number of years. 

The local fruit league realized that the de- 
mand for transit labor would not subside 
after World War II and took measures to ac- 
quire an abandoned air base’s housing facili- 
ties. Additional steel buildings were added 
in 1956 and have proved to be less costly in 
upkeep than the conventional wooden build- 
ings on the camp. Although the area now 
has housing for approximately 500 persons 
and this would be an adequate supply of la- 
bor, the number of occupants has been closer 
to 350 the past two years. The fact that 
these quarters are designed and occupied by 
moms adults does rule out their use for fami- 

es. 

Last year local pear growers were fortu- 
nate in recruiting about 200 Mexican na- 
tionals (“green-card”), supplemented by 113 
Japanese 4-H trainees. Most of the “green- 
card workers,” coming up from California’s 
peach and pear harvest, were professionals 
and capable of earning $30 to $40 per day. 
Orchardists were also blessed with an early 
maturity, and harvesting went over without 
a hitch. 

However, because of their short harvesting 
period, local orchardists are aware that tran- 
sit labor will migrate to areas of longer sea- 
sons. Unless they can attract them with 
better housing, they stand to have a shortage 
of labor every year during the harvesting 
season. 

Applications were made with the O.E.O. 
last year for funds to construct additional 
housing, 20 acres of land were purchased, 
with options on adjoining land. After four 
to five months of working with the O.E.O., 
the local fruit league was informed that no 
funds were available. 

Although the effort to construct additional 
housing is expected to be continued this year, 
plans to recruit professional pickers coming 
up from California area also are expected to 
be continued. 

Picking pears, with the necessity of pick- 
ing them in a short period of time before 
they pass maturity, actually is not a family- 
type job. The 14-foot ladders and the 40 
pound picking bag do not exactly offer an 
eight-hour job for women and children. 

Much of the same labor used in Medford 
was also used in the Hood River district last 
year. However, the Hood River district has 
the advantage of a longer harvesting season, 
starting with cherries in July and followed 
by pears and apples in the late fall. 


“TOUGH LIFE FOR GATORS” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
Jeanne Bellamy, who is an editorial 
writer for the Miami Herald, has given 
some thoughtful attention to a serious 
conservation problem in my home State 
of Florida. The problem is of concern 
to other Southern coastal States and to 
the Nation itself, for it concerns the sur- 
vival of the American alligator. 

Although the alligator may win no 
prizes for beauty, the amazing Saurian 
is of interest to scientist and layman 
alike, for it is a “living fossil,” a breath- 
ing link with the age of reptiles. Fur- 
thermore, the alligator is an important 
part of the balance of nature in his na- 
tive habitat. 
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All of the positive values of the gator, 
however, are being threatened by poach- 
ers who are decimating the alligator 
population in order to get a big buck 
from leathercrafters, who will pay as 
much as $6 a linear foot for hides—hides 
which end up as a pair of $75 shoes or 
a $100 purse. 

In an editorial published in the March 
18 edition of the Miami, Fla., Herald, 
Jeanne Bellamy has given the plight of 
the alligator careful attention. I com- 
mend her editorial to the attention of 
Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DESPITE PROTECTION—TouGH LIFE FOR 

’GATORS 


(By Jeanne Bellamy) 


Alligators have to be tough. Otherwise, 
they wouldn't have survived some 200 mil- 
lion years as living fossils” from the Age of 
Reptiles, 

Their natural enemies are plentiful, in- 
cluding their own fathers. 

The perils of ‘gator life begin before birth. 
A mother alligator builds a nest two or three 
feet high of rotting vegetation. There, in 
late spring, she deposits 30 to 50 eggs. 
Warmth from the decaying vegetable mat- 
ter incubates the eggs for several months. 

Vigilance by the mother is required 
throughout the incubation time. She guards 
the nest from raccoons and other egg-fancy- 
ing animals. 

When the eggs start to hatch, the baby 
‘gators make strange grunting noises. Their 
mother responds by tearing off the top of the 
nest so her offspring can escape easily. 

Then the young alligators are on the lam“ 
for a year. They must dodge and hide. 
They rate as tasty snacks to herons, otters, 
snakes, raccoons and other predators. Larger 
alligators swallow them, too. Their father 
has no interest in his children except as 
food. 

By the end of their first year, very few of 
the original brood survive. Those who make 
it may have gained from 12 to 18 inches in 
length, with proportionate girth. 

A year-old alligator therefore has few 
enemies except larger ‘gators and people. 
Females may reach a length of nine feet. 
Males may grow as long as 16 feet. Such 
giant reptiles rule the roost of their animal 
kingdom. 

From North Carolina to the Rio Grande, 
from Arkansas to the Everglades, alligators 
abounded before the arrival of humans from 
Europe. Spreading civilization, drainage and 
development shrank the swampland home of 
‘gators. 

They are protected statewide by law in 
Florida now. From their lowest point in 1930, 
Florida alligators have increased somewhat, 
according to O. Earle Frye Jr.’s report in the 
Florida Handbook. But laws and game war- 
dens mean little to poachers who track their 
prey into the few remaining refuges. 

“The vogue for products made from alli- 
gator hide has made the slaughter of these 
reptiles a lucrative business,“ Sen. George 
Smathers (D., Fla.) told the U.S. Senate. 

“Trade in illegal skins is estimated at $1 
million a year in the Miami markets alone, 
and prime alligator hides bring up to $6 a 
linear foot from dealers who do not question 
their origin.” 

A reward of $5,000 failed to bring in the 
murderer of Old Joe, the 11-foot-long, 800- 
pound “king” of Wakulla Springs, an Audu- 
bon sanctuary near Tallahassee. Old Joe, 
whose age was estimated at 200 years, was 
shot last summer, but foiled his killers by 
dropping to the deep bottom of the springs. 
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“Poachers using the most modern mechan- 
ized equipment,” according to Sen. Smathers, 
“last year managed to kill over 1,000 gators 
in the Everglades National Park alone. Not 
even the sanctuary of a national park is able 
to stop the ever-dollar-hungry poacher.” 

So Smathers is readying federal handcuffs 
for alligator poachers. His bill (S. 785) would 
outlaw the transportation and shipment 
across state lines or in foreign commerce of 
alligators and alligator hides taken in viola- 
tion of federal and state laws. 

Laws, either state or federal, shouldn’t be 
needed to save Florida’s alligators from ex- 
tinction. Their worth is inestimable. 

Every visitor to Florida wants to see an 
alligator. 

The reptile helps protect people from mos- 
quitoes, and adds to the supply of game-fish, 
deer and rabbits for sportsmen. 

This is because gators dig holes down to 
the water level during our long springtime 
droughts. 

Gator pools harbor small fishes and gam- 
busia, which swim out when summer rains 
flood the Glades to eat mosquito larvae. 

The pools also yield drinking water for 
deer, rabbits, turtles and other creatures in 
dry periods. 

Alligators eat insects, rattlesnakes, garfish 
and other foes of humans, bass and bream. 


FOWLER WARNS THAT UNITED 
STATES WILL DO WHAT IS NEC- 
ESSARY TO PROTECT SELF ON 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in a 
recent speech before the annual mone- 
tary conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Fowler warned, more clearly than 
ever before, that unless foreign nations 
pursue economic policies that have a 
constructive effect on the international 
community, they will drive the United 
States to policies that could seriously 
damage those nations in order to protect 
the national interests of this country. 

This was a speech that had to be made. 
The administration deserves great credit 
for the forceful, but constructive, nature 
of the Secretary’s remarks. 

In the words of the Secretary: 

The way in which this Nation handles its 
balance-of-payments problem depends in 
large measure on the cooperation it receives 
from other countries . . the cooperation is 
not a matter of helping the U.S. deal with its 
problems, but enabling the U.S. to deal with 
its problems without undermining the inter- 
national monetary system, subjecting that 
system by unilateral action or radical and 
undesirable change withdrawing from com- 
mitments involving the security and devel- 
opment of others. 


The Secretary emphasized that the 
United States would continue just as 
long as possible to deal with other coun- 
tries as a good and helpful neighbor, and 
to build a sounder financial basis for 
world trade in every way we can. But 
our capacity for this kind of constructive 
action does depend on similar policies by 
other nations. 

This country can and will protect it- 
self by taking action that may not be 
helpful to other nations—if we have to 
do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of this most significant 
international monetary speech by the 
Secretary of the Treasury be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A WORLD MONETARY SYSTEM FOR A GREATER 
SOCIETY or NATIONS 


(Remarks by the Honorable Henry H, Fowler, 
Secretary of the Treasury, before the 14th 
annual monetary conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at the Delmonte 
Lodge, Pebble Beach, Calif., March 17, 
1967) 

I am grateful for the privilege of address- 
ing for the second time this distinguished 
Monetary Conference, representative of so 
many important nations. Last year at Gra- 
nada, Spain, my emphasis was on the emer- 
gence of new opportunities to foster inter- 
national economic cooperation, 

My message here today is that new na- 
tional political decisions to realize these op- 
portunities must be taken promptly and de- 
cisively in our community of nations to 
assure continued progress, security and 
growth. The changed circumstances in which 
many, rightly or wrongly, feel released from 
those wants and fears that once bound them 
solidly together are all the more reason for 
zealously sharing in the common responsibil- 
ity for an effective world monetary system. 

This is not only my personal view—should 
we fail to act, and act soon, to renew and 
strengthen international economic coopera- 
tion. My hopes—and fears—are widely 
shared in this country. As evidence, permit 
me to cite the following words from a Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on International 
Exchange and Payments of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the U.S. Congress, issued 
last Fall and significantly entitled: “Twen- 
ty Years After: An Appeal for the Renewal 
of International Economic Cooperation on a 
Grand Scale.” It said: 

“The world is in trouble—deep trouble—in 
at least five different areas of economic nego- 
tiation and policy: trade; aid to less de- 
veloped countries; maintaining a balance in 
international payments; international mone- 
tary reform, and maintenance of stable price 
levels in economies marked by full employ- 
ment and rapid economic growth.” 

I can tell you that the misgivings ex- 
pressed in those words are shared by many 
in the Congress—and elsewhere in the United 
States—beyond the circle of highly important 
legislators who wrote that Report. And I 
am sure that in many other countries also 
there is an upwelling of this same feeling 
that unless we act soon and affirmatively, we 
may find in a very short time that we have 
let pass away from us one of those tides 

“, . . . in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune... .” 

All eyes focus this month and next on the 
Kennedy Round of trade negotiations. An 
early and successful outcome is vital if the 
nations involved are to avoid a grave risk of 
binding the world into sterile knots of timid, 
self-limiting national or regional restric- 
tionism. 

Equally decisive moments are ahead for 
efforts to build a more effective world mone- 
tary system. 

Despite some shortcomings, a network of 
national and international arrangements has 
financed successfully in the last twenty years 
@ collective economic growth and expansion 
in trade and development that is a landmark 
in history. 

Indeed, while there is much evidence of a 
pulling apart or a halt in other areas of 
established international collaboration, the 
field of international monetary and financial 
cooperation is flourishing at a flood tide of 
activity. 

But there is no doubt in the minds of 
knowledgeable men—public and private 
that, despite Il this activity, some significant 
and decisive improvements are necessary, if 
retrogression is to be avoided and continu- 
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ing progress assured toward a world mone- 
tary system for a greater society of nations. 

I shall discuss three areas where improved 
arrangements are vital, timely and attain- 
able: 

1. National economic and financial policies 
designed for growth with stability, improved 
capital markets, and a balance of payments 
adjustment process that supports, rather 
than strains, the international monetary 
system. 

2. AUS. balance of payments program de- 
signed to achieve long term equilibrium in 
@ manner that adds to rather than takes 
from free world security, trade, exchange 
and development. 

8. A satisfactory means of deliberate and 
adequate creation of international reserves. 


I. National economic and financial policies 
designed for growth with stability, im- 
proved capital markets, and a balance of 
payments adjustment process that sup- 
ports rather than strains the international 
monetary system 


It has become clear that, in important 
parts of the Atlantic Community, there is 
now a problem of maintaining full employ- 
ment and vigorous economic growth, and not 
only a problem of maintaining stable prices 
in the presence of full employment and rapid 
growth. 

In the United Kingdom, of course, re- 
strictive but necessary measures have been 
taken to promote the objectives of sterling 
stability and the restoration of balance of 
payments equilibrium. 

The prospects for economic growth in Con- 
tinental Europe this year fall short of the 4.1 
percent annual rate consonant with the 
target established by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development for 
50 percent growth in national product during 
the decade of the 1960's. 

Only last November, in its publication, 
The Observer, the OECD projected that the 
real growth of domestic product in OECD 
Europe would fall to 34% percent this year, 
as compared with 4 percent in 1965 and an 
estimated 4 percent again last year. Now, 
deterioration in the economic. outlook in 
some countries suggests that the estimate 
for 1967 should be scaled down from that 
figure. 

This threat of a slowdown in Europe's 
growth reflects many factors. Among the 
underlying causes are: 

First, as the industrial economies moved 
through the rapid growth payoffs of the 
modernization of their productive system, 
resulting in large part from war reconstruc- 
tion and access to larger market areas, they 
found in moving up to full utilization of 
their manpower and equipment that they 
were confronted by a serious problem. This 
problem was: how to keep their growth ad- 
vancing satisfactorily without fast rising 
prices and without unsettling their balance 
of payments current accounts. 

Second, there was a political disinclina- 
tion to employ fiscal policy, actively and 
flexibly, as a countercyclical weapon, or to 
forge an effective incomes policy. 

Third, caught between fear of inflation 
and a feeling that other policy courses were 
too difficult, public authorities in many Eu- 
ropean countries have largely concentrated 
on general monetary restraint, reflected un- 
til very recently in ever higher interest rates 
and tightness of credit. 

We need now to renew the determination 
we expressed in the OECD in 1961 to aim 
by our individual and our collective efforts— 
at not less than a 4-percent rate of economic 
growth in our community of nations. 

Despite the doubts of the timid that we 
could, or should, aim so high, the OECD 
countries as a whole achieved a growth rate 
in the first half of the 1960's of 4.9 percent 
in real terms. 

Consequently it is time to re-emphasize 
that many of our hopes rest upon a vigor- 
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ously rising growth curve. It should be un- 
derscored that a valuable weapon against 
inflation is rising production at stable or 
lower unit costs, made possible by new in- 
vestment and continuous and generous out- 
lays for education and training of the work- 
force. 

This is not to discount the active control 
of the supply of money and credit as a key 
element in any program to achieve sustained 
and adequate growth with reasonable price 
stability. 

But it is designed to emphasize the im- 
portance of other related policies: 

Policies that promote rapidly increasing 
efficiency; 

Policies that appropriately relate govern- 
ment spending and the level of taxes; 

Policies that appropriately relate the rate 
of increase in government spending and the 
rate of economic growth. 

Countries that shield themselves from in- 
flation behind a long maintained wall of in- 
terest rates so high, or a shortage of credit 
so great, as to unduly and persistently dis- 
courage borrowing and investment risk the 
danger of economic stagnation. 

The trouble with the stagnation cure is 
that, by discouraging investment and public 
outlays that tend to lift the productive skills 
of the workforce, productivity also stagnates 
and unit costs go up. 

Consequently, first among the resolves of 
our community of nations in 1967—and for 
the years ahead—must be a firm intent to 
engage in those public policies, and encour- 
age those private policies, that promote a 
healthy rate of growth by keeping demand 
in balance with capacity, and raising pro- 
ductivity so as to permit both profits and 
wages to increase in a sustainable relation- 
ship to productivity. On such a tide, we 
can embark to greater things. 

Among policies that can contribute to 
healthy economic growth are policies—public 
and private—tending to keep the cost of 
money within reason and keep credit avail- 
able. It was to this end that I met in Jan- 
uary with several other finance ministers at 
the country home of the British Prime Min- 
ister. We resolved there that we would, each 
according to conditions in his own country, 
aim consciously at a mix of monetary and 
fiscal policies designed to deal with inflation 
and the balance of payments adjustment 
process that would tend to keep interest rates 
from rising to the point where investment— 
the goose from which all golden eggs must 
come—is arrested. 

Moreover, it was agreed that economic 
policy choices in a given country should have 
regard to their effect in other countries. 
The prime example of what we were con- 
cerned about is, of course, a country with 
a balance of payments equilibrium or sur- 
plus which concentrates on high interest 
rates to restrain domestic inflation, thereby 
pulling in funds from the outside to add to 
surpluses with potentially unbalancing ef- 
fects in other countries. Given this situ- 
ation, the other countries affected will 
escalate their own interest rates as a holding 
operation, impose other restraints on the 
fiow of capital, or go into a deficit, 

The Chequers meeting was an attempt to 
give effect, upon a multi-national scale, to 
the use of national economic policy to smooth 
and ease the processes of adjustment of in- 
ternational payments balances along the 
lines suggested last August by the Economic 
Policy Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development in 
the very excellent Working Party Three Re- 
port on the Balance of Payments Adjustment 
Process. 

Only a little refiection is needed to see 
that if the joint and separate efforts en- 
visaged at Chequers are successful in keeping 
money rates within reason generally, we will 
have struck a blow effective in all the direc- 
tions the OECD Report suggested—toward 
more efficient economies, toward better bal- 
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ance and more flexible and selective use of 
both fiscal and monetary policies, and very 
specifically toward capital markets much 
better able everywhere to amass savings and 
channel funds to the points of investment 
needs. 

On the same weekend of the meeting of Fi- 
nance Ministers at Chequers there was an 
equally significant conference of 60 private 
bankers and industrialists from Europe, 
North America and Japan at Cannes, France, 
under the sponsorship of the Atlantic Insti- 
tute and the Business and Industry Advisory 
Committee of the OECD. This conference 
focused on these main points: 

1. The improvement of national capital 
markets; 

2. Means of improving international link- 
ages and capital flows; 

3. The impact of government policies on 
capital markets. 

Both the Background Papers and the Rec- 
ommendations adopted at the conclusion of 
the Conference are required reading for all 
public officials and private persons who share 
the convictions stated in the opening para- 
graphs of the Recommendations: 

Increased investment is required to assure 
a rapid increase of production and pro- 
ductivity. With monetary stability and a 
high level of employment, this brings higher 
real wages and incomes for all. This se- 
quence is the essence of sound economic 
growth. Both governments and private en- 
terprise require ever greater quantities of 
investment capital as a consequence of the 
growth of population and the quickening 
pace of technical progress. At the same time 
OECD member countries ought to increase 
their flow of capital to developing countries. 

This growing demand for capital is not 
being met by comparable increases in supply. 
To meet the additional needs, measures must 
be taken to improve capital markets. More- 
over, recourse must be had to more effective 
use of budgetary policy and adequate self- 
financing for public and private enterprise. 

The January meetings at Chequers and 
Cannes, as well as this meeting here, are 
encouraging illustrations of continued ef- 
fort to bring coordinated national economic 
and financial policies to bear effectively so as 
to promote healthy economic growth, im- 
proved capital markets and a payments ad- 
justment process that supports rather than 
strains our international monetary system. 


II. A U.S. balance of payments program de- 
signed to achieve long term equilibrium 
in a manner that adds to rather than takes 
from free world security, trade, exchange 
and development 


The U.S. balance of payments, and pro- 
grams designed to affect it, must be viewed 
in several perspectives. 

Whether enjoying surpluses or coping 
with deficits, the U.S. balance of payments 
adjustment process has become a key element 
in the political, military, diplomatic and 
international economic policies of the United 
States and of major concern to the world 
at large. This is true for several reasons: 

First, the key role of the United States in 
free world security, trade, exchange and eco- 
nomic development; 

Second, the important role of United 
States generated capital, public and private, 
and the business activity that flows from it, 
in many countries outside the United States; 

Third, the special position of the dollar as 
@ reserve and transaction currency on a 
world wide scale, making it the keystone of 
the international monetary system on which 
free world trade and development depend. 

Another perspective is the long series of 
deficits in U.S. payments. Beginning in 1958, 
rising claims upon our gold stock signalled 
the end of the world's almost total postwar 
dependence upon the dollar, the increasing 
strength, desirability and convertibility of 
other currencies, and the availability of 
sufficient dollars in foreign official holdings 
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to permit a shift in the mix of monetary re- 
serves in favor of gold. 

The series of heavy deficits in the three 
years 1958-60, averaging $3.7 billion per year, 
on the “liquidity” basis, and accompanied by 
gold outflows averaging nearly $1.7 billion 
per year, signalled the need for a program 
to bring U.S. payments into substantial 
equilibrium, 

Beginning in 1961 the U.S, government 
initiated a serles of measures to reduce the 
deficit without disrupting trade and travel, 
and without abandoning its key role in free 
world security and development. 

This effort was thrown off target by at 
least four developments, each transitory and 
somewhat unpredictable: 

1. The Berlin crises with the necessary force 
build-up in 1961-2; 

2. A sharp upswing in the levels of pri- 
vate foreign borrowing in 1962 and 1963; 

3. A sharp increase in private capital out- 
flows between 1962 and 1964; 

4. The rapid increase in military foreign 
exchange costs in late 1965 and in 1966 re- 
sulting from stepped-up military operations 
in Southeast Asia. 

Despite these adverse developments the 
deficit, measured on a liquidity basis, fell 
from the average of $3.7 billion in the years 
1958-60 to an average of $2.5 billion in the 
years 1961 through 1964. In 1965 and 1966 
it was further reduced to $1.3 billion and 
$1.4 billion respectively. This occurred de- 
spite an increase during that time in net 
military expenditures outside the United 
States because of Vietnam costs exceeding 
$950 million and a decrease in our trade sur- 
plus from the peak level of 1964 by $1.9 bil- 
lion in 1965 and by $3 billion in 1966. 

On the official settlements basis, there 
was an average deficit of $0.5 billion in 1965- 
66, compared to $2.2 billion in the preceding 
five years. 

I am not going to dwell today on the 
short term or temporary measures being 
used to restrain or moderate private capital 
flows. We are relying on them to keep our 
deficit under control during the period of 
our special commitments in Southeast Asia, 
the period required to realize the benefits of 
our long-range program, 

There is already too much emphasis in 
public discussion on this holding operation, 
tending to obscure both the existence and 
strategy of the long range program we are 
employing in the balance of payments ad- 
justment process. 

That program for coming into, and main- 
taining, a sustainable equilibrium—is es- 
sentially a long term one, aimed at solving 
the problem, 

not by a resort to restrictions or with- 
drawals that are damaging to free world 
security, trade, exchange and development, 

—but by making use of this nation’s un- 
exampled economic strength in the context 
from which that strength has been derived: 
competitive free enterprise. 

The success of this strategy and program, 
it should be understood by all concerned 
here and in other countries, depends im- 
portantly on (1) an open, competitive and 
cooperative international economic order and 
(2) substantially strengthened multilateral 
arrangements to insure the financial via- 
bility of programs for free world security and 
ald to developing nations. 

I continue to find it necessary and rele- 
vant to emphasize to my colleagues from 
other countries that the way in which this 
nation handles its balance of payments 
problem depends in large measure on the 
cooperation it receives from other countries 
in the process, and upon the way in which 
other important financial nations act in deal- 
ing with their own domestic and interna- 
tional monetary problems. I find it also 
necessary to emphasize that this cooperation 
is not a matter of helping the U.S. deal with 
its problem, but a matter of enabling the 
United States to deal with its problem with- 
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out: undermining the international mone- 

stream, subjecting that system, by uni- 
lateral action to radical and undesirable 
change, or withdrawing from commitments 
involving the security and development of 
others. 

The United States long term balance of 
payments objective—stated most. simply—is 
to reach and sustain the degree of equilib- 
rium necessary to preserve confidence in the 
stability of the dollar, both as a transaction 
and as a reserve currency. 

Our long term measures for achieving sus- 
tainable payments equilibrium are not mat- 
ters for the future. They are in being as a 
program of action that is already showing 
effects. 

The success of this program requires, at 
home, general recognition, and acceptance 
in action, of the proposition that this is a 
problem requiring the attention and energy 
not just of the government but of both the 
public and private sectors, throughout the 
nation. Abroad, it is necessary for the 
realization to grow that if the United States 
is to carry on its balance of payments ad- 
justment process in a constructive rather 
than a damaging manner, it will require not 
only our own action but the cooperative re- 
sponse of others as well. 

Our long range approach to our payments 
problem rests upon the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. The United States must continue to ex- 
port Government capital for bilateral eco- 
nomic assistance, and for contributions to 
multilateral development assistance institu- 
tions, 

2. The United States must continue de- 
fense expenditures abroad for mutual secu- 
rity in the Free World. 

3. The United States must continue, over 
time, to export private capital. This is prac- 
tical; it is sensible; it is necessary. Moreover, 
the dividend and royalty receipts for past 
investments must continue to be brought 
home—and in increasing amounts—to reward 
the stockholder and benefit the balance of 
our payments, 

4. The United States must continue to dis- 
charge its worldwide responsibilities to the 
international monetary system through its 
47 5 currency and transactions currency 
roles. 

In order to support continued, even though 
fluctuating, governmental and private out- 
flows, the United States will have to earn a 
large current account surplus to accom- 
modate those outflows—certainly larger than 
it earned in 1966 or in 1965. 

Industrial nations, particularly those in 
surplus, must assume a greater share of the 
burden of adjustment as well as of economic 
assistance. 

Now let me give you an outline of what 
our long range program includes, looking 
first at what is being done to increase receipts 
from abroad. 

EXPORTS 


First and foremost, we must maintain 
levels of costs and prices necessary for a 
strong competitive position in world markets. 

In the export promotion field the Commerce 
Department is now engaged in a host of im- 
portant and productive works which have a 
direct beneficial impact on exports today and 
provide even greater promise for tomorrow. 

Commencing several years ago the Com- 
merce Department expanded its Trade Mis- 
sion and Commercial Fairs Program. The 
figures of attendance and sales concluded 
demonstrate that these slow germinating ef- 
forts are now excellent fruit. In- 
formation available to the business commu- 
nity at the Commerce Department provides a 
valuable index and guide to export-minded 
firms. Further, through the National Export 
Expansion Council more companies are being 
made aware of the opportunities available in 
selling abroad. 

The Export-Import Bank has a new redis- 
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count facility, and it is steadily streamlin- 
ing its lending and guarantee programs. 
More needs to be done in the export fleld. 
To this end, a number of questions are being 
raised: Has the Government simplified its 
regulations—tax and otherwise—and its 
financial facilities enough? Is American 
business throughout the world as imagina- 
tive and aggressive as it might be? Must 
more be done—perhaps directly—to stimu- 
late the interest of our commercial enter- 
prises to sell abroad? Have we done enough 
to compete at home, on a fair and nonre- 
strictive basis, with goods now imported? 
We must constantly ask ourselves such 
questions and re-evaluate the answers. 


The President has announced that he will 
shortly appoint a Special Travel Task Force 
to recommend means by which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, working in cooperation with the 
private sector, can accelerate foreign travel 
here. Although the travel gap has been 
widening ($1.8 billion in 1966 compared to 
$1.3 billion in 1960), receipts from overseas 
visitors have doubled since 1960. A well- 
financed, joint Goverment-private sector 
effort can surely bring results. 


FOREIGN PORTFOLIO RECEIPTS 


By the Foreign Investors Tax Act, the 
United States has attempted to help make 
the tax treatment of investors in this coun- 
try more equitable. The Treasury is now 
working with members of the financial com- 
munity to spread the realization that U.S. 
corporate securities are one of our most 
promising export products. 

In the financial field, several countries 
have invested a portion of their reserves in 
longer term United States investments. The 
yields earned by these investments in long 
term instruments—purchased with varying 
maturities to provide for liquidity needs— 
make them a productive manner in which to 
carry official reserves, 


INVESTMENT INCOME 


We come now to a point at which our 
basically long range view of our payments 
problem, and what we can and should do 
about it, shows through in our short term 
program. It is a vital part of our long term 
payments outlook that our income from in- 
vestments abroad should steadily increase, 
and should be regarded as a bulwark of long 
range U.S. balance of payments strength. 

Now, let me make two points: 

First, our voluntary program does not seek 
to cut off the flow of United States private 
investment overseas. What we do seek is 
to moderate those outflows by means that 
mitigate their impact upon our international 
payments accounts. 

Second: From 1960 through 1965 American 
investment in Europe in manufacturing, pe- 
troleum, mining and smelting enterprises has 
averaged $2.7 billion annually. By and large, 
fixed investment expenditures were more 
than covered by direct outflows of funds from 
the United States, retained earnings and de- 
preciation allowances. Financing from for- 
eign sources has covered only working capital 
requirements. 

U.S. contributions to European prosperity 
in the form of new plant have come basically 
from the U.S. On an overall basis, there is 
no reason why local funds should not finance 
part of the fixed investment as well as local 
working capital needs. 

On a world-wide basis, plant and equip- 
ment expenditures overseas came to $6.2 bil- 
lion in 1964, and 39 percent of it was financed 
directly from the U.S. Retained earnings 
and depreciation allowances approximately 
financed the remainder, The gross figure 


for 1967 may come to $10 billion, with the 
amount directly financed from the United 
States less than 30 percent, so that the net 
direct investment outflow figure should be 
no higher than it was in 1964. 
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IMPROVING FOREIGN CAPITAL MARKETS 


Increased efficiency of foreign capital mar- 
kets is a vital ingredient in the successful 
working of the international adjustment 
process—which is in essence what I have 
been discussing. 

The need for this development is dra- 
matically illustrated by several facts. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1965 the United States was 
a net exporter of capital in the amount of 
$7.9 billion as a result of foreign issues on 
the domestic market less domestic issues 
abroad. In the same perlod the Common 
Market countries were net importers through 
security issues, and indeed on overall capital 
accounts had a net influx of almost $1 bil- 
lion. In these 8 years these EEC countries 
were running surpluses on current account 
amounting to $13.5 billion. Thus, in that 
case, not only was there a failure to export 
capital, but imports of capital were de- 
feating the balance of payments adjustment 
process. 

The importance of the issue need not be 
dramatized to this audience. Nor do I have 
to point out that great strides forward are 
not taken quickly. Nevertheless many forces 
are working in the direction of freer and 
larger markets, and results indicated by one 
index, the volume of international issues, 
increased substantially. Local markets too 
have participated in this expansion and, 
perhaps. more importantly, financial in- 
terests, both government and private in 
developed nations, seem to want to move in 
this same direction. Efforts are underway 
to improve the gathering of savings and the 
efficient employment of these funds in im- 
proved and freer capital markets. This is 
responsibility in the private area exactly 
analogous to responsibility in the world of 
public economic assistance and mutual se- 
curity. 


MODERATING FOREIGN EXCHANGE COSTS OF OUR 
OVERSEAS COMMITMENTS 


Better burden sharing 


The determination of the share a nation 
should bear in helping to meet the economic 
assistance requirements of the less-developed 
world and the security requirements of our 
community of nations requires difficult and 
continuous decisions on a host of issues. 
These issues cannot be resolved solely on the 
basis of domestic resources or budgetary con- 
siderations. 

I believe the Asian Development Bank rep- 
resents the kind of burden-sharing necessary 
if the industrial nations are, together, to 
promote economic progress in the less-devel- 
oped world in the decades ahead. The Bank 
has capital of nearly a billion dollars, of 
which $200 million came from Japan, $200 
million from the United States, $415 million 
from other regional donors, and $150 million 
from Western Europe and Canada. 

While no absolute precision is suggested in 
the relationship of these numbers, they re- 
flect a realization on the part of many na- 
tions that they have responsibilities, that 
they must meet them, and that the United 
States should not and cannot bear the whole 
burden, or even a majority of it any longer. 

We will be asking the Congress this year for 
new funds for the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the International Development 
Association, and the Asian Development 
Bank, In making each request, we have 
asked and will continue to ask ourselves: 

(a) What are other donor countries con- 
tributing? 

(b) How aggressively have the institu- 
tions in question attempted to borrow in the 
capital markets of other donor countries? 

(c) What are the recipients doing, through 
self-help efforts, to utilize the money ef- 
ficiently? (This is one of their key roles in 
“burden-sharing.”) 

(d) What safeguards are the institutions 
providing for donor countries that may from 
time to time be in balance of payments dif- 
ficulty themselves? 
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In another area, AID is making a diligent 
effort, through progressively-refined tying 
techniques, to ensure that our overseas eco- 
nomic assistance is provided, to the greatest 
extent possible, in the form of U.S, goods and 
services. Net dollar outflows on government 
grants and capital have been reduced from 
$1.1 billion in 1961 to an estimated $736 mil- 
lion in 1966. In addition there is increasing 
effort to make sure that Government- 
financed exports do not substitute for com- 
mercial exports that would have been pur- 
chased in any event, In the long term this 
should contribute substantially to the devel- 
opment of commercial markets. 

On the military side, we are seeing now 
the difficulties that ensue when alliances, al- 
though effective militarily and politically, 
lack viable financial formulations. 

This cannot happen again, and our long- 
range program involves a major effort to see 
that it does not. 

Between 1961 and 1965 net military for- 
eign exchange expenditures were reduced 
from $2.5 billion to $1.6 billion despite the 
Berlin Crisis build up. In 1966, because of 
Vietnam, the gap widened again. But even 
without Vietnam the burden on the United 
States balance of payments from its con- 
tribution to international security could be 
large. The United States has vast resources— 
we have been and are willing to utilize them 
freely in the defense of freedom—but the 
foreign exchange problem adds complica- 
tions. 


Improved financial arrangements 


Ways must be found to neutralize these 
foreign exchange costs. Alliances which rest 
on important political, social, economic and 
military plans should not be made vulnerable 
because foreign exchange financing problems 
have not been resolved. 

We should be able—indeed we must find 
ways—to work constructively with our allies 
on forms of multilateral financial arrange- 
ments designed to neutralize the foreign 
exchange consequences of the locations of 
our troops and those of our allies. The 
arrangements should be long term and pro- 
vide financial viability to our alliances. Dis- 
cussions now under way between the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Federal 
Republic of Germany designed to work out 
security and financial arrangements in a 
trilateral setting may point the way to de- 
signs that could embrace other multilateral 
arrangements. 

Looking back over the elements of the U.S. 
long range program for balance of payments 
adjustment, it can be fairly stated that its 
realization would, as I have indicated it 
should, support, rather than strain, the 
healthy working of the international mone- 
tary system and free world security, trade, 
exchange and development. 


III. A time for decision on contingency 
planning for adequate international re- 
serves 


Whatever may be our resolves in favor of 
economic growth, whatever else we may do 
to make more rational use of the economic 
resources available to us, however we may 
strive to improve the processes of adjustment 
of our international payments balances, 
whatever we may do to share more equitably 
the tasks of defending the peace and en- 
couraging the processes of economic growth 
beyond our own borders, all our good resolves 
and all our efforts can be frustrated for lack 
of adequate growth in world reserves. 

Yet, the facts are that: 

—During the past two years the traditional 
processes by which world reserves are in- 
creased have not yielded a growth of 
liquidity; 

—Such inadequate growth of reserves as 
has occurred in the past two years was due 
to ad hoc, uncontrolled and impermanent 
special factors, that cannot be projected to 
the future. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from 
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this picture of prevailing uncertainty as to 
the future of reserve growth 
presently available processes, and that con- 
clusion is the heart of my message to this 
international monetary conference: 

We can no longer take continued reserve 
growth for granted. Consequently, since we 
want our economies to continue to grow at 
healthy rates, there is no time to waste be- 
fore we agree upon new means for adding to 
the world's ability to increase monetary re- 
serves. We should therefore make it our 
conscious aim to arrive at agreement, in our 
negotiations during the next few months, on 
the structure and major provisions of a con- 
tingency plan for reserve creation, a plan suf- 
ficiently developed to be presented for ap- 
proval to the Governors of the Internatioral 
Monetary Fund when they meet at Rio de 
Janeiro in September. 

If we take a conservative view of the time 
that would be required after IMF action to 
attain ratification by the legislatures of the 
scores of nations that would be parties to 
such a plan, the machinery could not come 
into being for about a year. 

Whether that is, or is not, an adequate 
time schedule for getting the machinery in 
place to make the creation of a new reserve 
asset a practical possibility depends upon the 
course of events. Let me make it entirely 
clear that I am talking about the need to 
complete and approve contingency planning 
for reserve creation, and not about the ac- 
tivation of the machinery we agree upon. 
Agreement on the plan would in itself be re- 
assuring to the markets. 

But the uncertainties surrounding the fu- 
ture growth of reserves, with the means now 
at hand, are so great, while the need for in- 
creased liquidity to finance a continued 
healthy growth in our domestic economies 
and in world trade is so certain, that the de- 
sirability of having new means available to 
create reserves, for use when needed, has be- 
come uncontestable and current. 

I want to examine this need for agreed- 
upon facilities for keeping the growth of 
world liquidity consonant with world eco- 
nomic growth against the background of the 
principal arguments that have been advanced 
for delay. 

Before that, however, let me say that one 
of the most compelling reasons for current 
agreement upon a contingency plan for re- 
serve creation is the fact that it would lay 
to rest the malaise that now afflicts the in- 
ternational system as it contemplates a grow- 
ing world confronted by increasing uncer- 
tainty about the future adequacy of reserves. 

We must attribute to the current uncer- 
tainty as to how new reserves are to be sup- 
plied to the international monetary system 
in the future the suggestions heard recently 
that the official price of gold be increased. 
This suggestion is regarded by the great pre- 
ponderance of financial and economic opin- 
ion as undesirable, inequitable and imprac- 
tical. By official statement, the United 
States has made it unequivocally clear that 
the price of gold will not exceed what it has 
been since 1934—$35 an ounce—and that 
any suggestion to the contrary—either to 
meet needs for additional international li- 
quidity or for any other reason—is com- 
pletely unacceptable to the United States. 

One of the principal causes of the drift, 
that I noted at the outset of these remarks, 
away from the processes of international eco- 
nomic collaboration and liberalization and 
in the direction of national and regional re- 
strictionism must also be attributed at the 
root to uncertainty as to whether, in the 
future, mechanisms will exist that will de- 
pendably supply liquidity when needed. 
Such agreement would serve the very im- 
portant purpose of giving assurance that we 
shall be able in the decades ahead to com- 
plete and extend the great work of world 
economic and social betterment of the past 
two decades marked by the growth of inter- 
national economic cooperation, trade liber- 
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alization and return to currency converti- 
bility. 

Finally, let me just state plainly a plain 
truth: 

All countries wish to increase their 
reserves, 

This is not possible unless the total of 
reserves increase. 

The following are the disagreeable impli- 
cations of that plain truth: 

In a situation in which reserves are not 
increasing and in which it is not clear how 
or how much they can increase in the fu- 
ture, it is only possible for some countries 
to increase their reserves at the expense of 
losses by other countries. In an interna- 
tional competition designed to gain reserves, 
countries rely upon defensive beggar-thy- 
neighbor measures that restrain interna- 
tional trade and investment, and domestic 


growth. 

It is difficult to see how, in these cir- 
cumstances, there can be any question as 
to the need for an agreed contingency plan 
for adding to world reserves when and as 
needed. 

The idea that the United States looks to 
reserve creation as a means of solving bal- 
ance of payments deficits—ours or any other 
country’s—is false. The obvious fact is that 
such abuse of the new asset would quickly 
weaken, and soon destroy, its usefulness as a 
monetary reserve. It should be abundantly 
clear to all that we would not seek the means 
to create reserves only to destroy the use- 
fulness of the new assets. 

Let me restate our position: 

First, we seek a way for the nations of the 
world to supplement monetary reserves with 
a deliberately created asset in order to be 
able to deal with the world's real and demon- 
strable need for additional reserves, when 
and to the extent that need makes itself 
evident. This would of course be the global 
need. 

Second, we seek the means for doing this 
upon the basis of the informed and respon- 
sible judgment of the monetary and financial 
authorities, arrived at through due delibera- 
tions of the members of the International 
Monetary Fund, with appropriate considera- 
tion for the responsibilities of the principal 
capital-generating nations, 

Third, as I have indicated in the foregoing 
section of these remarks, we are striving for 
agreement on contingency plans for reserve 
creation in the context of an insistent pro- 
gram—long term and short term—for curing 
our balance of payments deficit that is 
achieving its objectives, excepting for the 
time being, the abnormal and impermanent 
foreign currency costs of the war in Vietnam. 
Our balance of payments program must for 
the present make use of short term measures 
to compensate for the foreign exchange cost 
of Vietnam, so long as they persist. The 
problem of arriving at a sustainable pay- 
ments equilibrium position now lies chiefly 
in a transition to long term from short term 
measures for dealing with our foreign ex- 
change balances. 

We look, in this matter, to our own pro- 
gram for balancing our foreign exchange 
costs—and to such improvements in inter- 
national financial arrangements as better 
capital markets, fairer burden sharing and 
better adjustment processes. Reserve crea- 
tion is a necessity above, beyond and sepa- 
rate from the payments problem. 

It is sometimes asserted that the very 
existence of U.S. balance of payments deficits 
implies increases in world reserves, and that, 
therefore, so long as we have deficits, an- 
other means for increasing reserves would be 
redundant and perhaps even harmful. 

The facts are the following for 1965 and 
1966: 

The traditional means for increasing re- 
serves—chiefiy additions to world monetary 
gold and additions to foreign exchange held 
as reserves other than by special transac- 
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tions—resulted in a decline of just over $1 
billion in world reserves. 

There was a modest growth of reserves in 
these two most recent years, amounting to 
about $2.5 billion all told, but this was due 
entirely to special transactions, largely to 
special borrowing from the IMF, swap ar- 
rangements, conversions by the United King- 
dom of dollar investments into dollar re- 
serves and other special factors. 

In considering the implications of cur- 
rent developments for the future of reserve 
growth, it should be kept in mind that 
much of the reserve growth of the past two 
years resulted, as I have just indicated, from 
borrowings of various kinds. ‘These will be— 
indeed, are being—repaid. As they are re- 
paid, existing reserves are cancelled out. 

Also in considering the future prospects 
for reserve growth by the means presently 
at hand, it must be asked, what has hap- 
pened recently to the traditional sources of 
reserve increases? 

First, the flow of gold into official reserves, 
which averaged half a billion dollars a year 
in 1960-64, has stopped. In 1965, official 
reserves got only a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars additional gold. In 1966, gold in official 
hands actually declined—perhaps by as 
much as $100 million—for the first time in 
modern history. 

Second, it must be asked, why did not 
continued dollar balance of payments deficits 
increase reserves, even though we did not get 
gold additions? 

The answer lies in the fact that conver- 
sions of dollars into gold have more than 
offset dollar additions to official reserves in 
the past two years. 

To the extent that dollars are used to 
draw down our gold stocks, world liquidity 
is decreased. This happens because our re- 
serves are in the form of gold. Conse- 
quently, when Prance—to mention the chief, 
but not only purchaser of U.S. gold—uses 
some of its dollar reserves to purchase our 
gold, French reserves remain the same in 
amount although changed in form, but our 
reserves decline, and consequently, total 
world reserves are diminished. 

It cannot be said that current circum- 
stances altogether rule out any further 
growth of reserves through traditional proc- 
esses. But that is not the point. The point 
is that the reserve needs of the world—in- 
cluding the need to reverse the long down- 
trend in the reserves of the United States— 
will substantially exceed any such remaining 
flexibility that traditional reserves can pro- 
vide. We should not—indeed, must not— 
wait to set up the machinery for creation 
of a new reserve asset. 

The time to do so is now, this Spring and 
this Summer. The technical experts of the 
Group of Ten and the IMF have labored 
long and, to their everlasting credit, have 
come up with the main provisions of the 
technical solution to the problem. There 
are only a few major issues yet to be treated. 
Their work will be embodied in reports to 
be issued later this year. 

It is our hope, expectation and position 
that at the Annual Meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in September of 
this year the Governors will approve the 
structure and major provisions of a specific 
plan. 

What is needed now is simply the realiza- 
tion that the time of need is not far off, and 
the political will to assemble the parts of the 
solution that lie before us, and agree upon 
the assembled whole as a contingency plan. 

There are very serious risks, should we per- 
mit the doubts of one or two governments to 
keep the rest of us from doing what we know 
should be done, We have noted, in an 
earlier portion of these remarks, an assess- 
ment of the nature of those risks. We have 
glimpsed their potential for world economic, 
social and political trouble. 

Let me conclude this part of our discussion 
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with a statement of what it is that we seek. 
We seek to assure ourselves—and the rest of 
the world—that when in the course of our 
economic and social growth we have need of 
reserves as an essential base for international 
finance in all its aspects we shall not have 
to retreat into stale and timid and destruc- 
tive restrictionism, for want of means to make 
liquid reserves available. 

We seek an open, competitive, fruitful 
world economy, made up of open, competi- 
tive and fruitful national economies, as the 
indispensable means that will permit us, and 
the rest of the world, to get on with the work 
of building, upon the basis of our individual 
better societies, a Greater Society of Nations. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
POWER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
1940 the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation was incorporated to represent 
publicly owned electric utilities. Today, 
APPA represents more than 1,400 pub- 
licly owned electric utilities, mainly mu- 
nicipal systems, in 48 States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

January 1967 marked the 25th anni- 
versary of Public Power magazine, pub- 
lished by the American Public Power 
Association. One article published in 
the anniversary issue is entitled “The 
APPA Story: Growing Service.” The 
history, accomplishments, and objectives 
of the American Public Power Associa- 
tion are discussed in this article, which I 
ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe APPA STORY: GROWING SERVICE 


The American Public Power Association 
has entered its second quarter-century of 
service to the nation’s local publicly owned 
electric systems, growing in both services 
and membership at an ever-increasing rate. 

The need for a national organization to 
serve the local publicly owned electric sys- 
tems was recognized by public power leaders 
during the 1930's, but it was on Oct. 3, 1940, 
that the Association was formally incor- 
porated and the first Board of Directors was 
elected. 

That first Board included F. H. King, of 
Holyoke, Mass., immediate past president of 
APPA, and Otto E. Eckert, who retained his 
interest in APPA until his recent retirement 
as general manager of the Lansing, Mich., 
municipal electric system. 

Other pioneers in the Association's history 
who have continued to serve include veteran 
treasurer C. E. Pray, manager of collections 
and accounts, Board of Public Utilities, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., municipal system, and North- 
cutt Ely, APPA general counsel, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The roster of the initial APPA board reads 
like a Who's Who” of local public power of 
1940. It included the late James D. Dono- 
van, Kansas City, Kan.; the late E. F. Scat- 
tergood, Los Angeles, Calif., and late Maj. 
Thomas H. Allen, Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Dono- 
van was APPA’s first president, and Mr. 
Scattergood and Major Allen also held that 
Office in subsequent years. 

E. R. Hoffman, formerly superintendent 
of the Seattle, Wash., Department of Light- 
ing, was a member of that first APPA Board, 
as were O. H. Adams, Fort Wayne, Ind.; John 
Becker, Hartford, Wis.; Robert M. Cooper, 
Columbia, S. C.; Clayton O. Johnson, James- 
town, N. I.: Hal Moseley, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; and Frank Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Both large and small utility systems were 
represented on the original Board, and 
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throughout its history APPA has continued 
to attract the support of both large and small 
systems from all sections of the country. 
Many of the individual cities which sup- 
ported the organization effort have continued 
to provide leadership for APPA in the more 
than quarter-century which followed its in- 
corporation. 
DONOVAN WAS FIRST PRESIDENT 


Mr. Donoyan was elected president of the 
Association at the first meeting of the Board, 
held in Kansas City, Kans., Oct. 28, 1940, 
with Mr. Scattergood as first vice-president, 
Mr. King as executive vice-president, Boyd 
Fisher, secretary-manager, and Mr. Ely as 
general counsel. 

By-laws of the new Association were ap- 
proved by the Board at the same meeting. 
Although the by-laws have been amended 
in subsequent years, the basic structure of 
the Association has remained much as it was 
outlined by the founding Board members. 

Many problems faced the first Board. As 
with all young organizations, lack of funds 
was a principal concern. Means of provid- 
ing communication among members was a 
key problem, along with the difficulty in fl- 
nancing day-to-day operations and main- 
taining an adequate staff. 

The minutes of the initial Board meeting 
noted that the Board voted to pay a claim 
for $45.01, for expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the incorporation, “whenever there 
is sufficient money in the treasury.” About 
25 local public power systems made up the 
membership of APPA at the time of its in- 
corporation. 

APPA’s Washington office opened for bus- 
iness in 1941, with the late Harold Kramer 
in charge. Mr. Kramer was loaned to APPA 
by the Loup River Public Power District, 
Columbus, Neb., of which he was secretary 
and general manager. In Dec., 1941, Mr. 
Kramer told a trade paper that APPA was 
“essentially a service rather than crusading 
organization—self-improvement by exchange 
of information and ideas is the underlying 
feature. But, make no mistake about it, we 
intend to defend against the onslaughts on 
public power on whatever front they may 
appear.” 

Mr. Kramer’s successor as head of the 
APPA staff was Carlton L. Nau, a lawyer and 
former employee of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. At the Association’s first 
formal annual membership meeting, tech- 
nically the second annual meeting, held 
Jan. 19-21, 1944, in Kansas City, Mo., general 
manager Nau reported that membership had 
grown to 50 local public power systems. 

Alex Radin, the present general manager 
of APPA, was appointed associate editor of 
Ponto Power and assistant to Mr. Nau in 
1948, after a career as newspaperman and 
government official. When Mr. Nau resigned 
in 1951 to accept a position in private busi- 
ness in Seattle, Wash., Mr. Radin became 
general manager of the Association and ed- 
itor of PUBLIC POWER. 

Today, the Association represents more 
than 1,400 local public power systems in 45 
States, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Its membership continues to consist pri- 
marily of muncipal electric utilities, but it 
includes also public utility districts, state 
power agencies, power and irrigation dis- 
tricts and some rural electric cooperatives. 


OBJECTIVES OF APPA 


The objectives of APPA, as determined in 
1940, have continued to guide the Associa- 
tion—to promote cooperation between pub- 
lic entities which own or operate electric 
light or power systems or facilities; to pro- 
mote the mutual improvement of its mem- 
bership; to render service to its members, 
particularly in the fields of (a) management 
and operation; (b) engineering, design, con- 
struction, operation and research; (c) ac- 
counting and commercial practice; (d) legal 
policy; and (e) such other problems as may 
be common to public power systems. 
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In carrying out these objectives, the Asso- 
ciation has developed an active committee 
structure and has increased its Washington 
staff in order to provide training and other 
Kinds of assistance to member utilities. 

The committees of APPA, composed of in- 
terested members serving on a voluntary 
basis carry forward many projects of bene- 
fit to the entire membership, while an an- 
nual Conference and annual Engineering 
and Operations Workshops and Accounting 
and Finance Workshops have become part 
of the APPA calendar. 


TRAINING PROGRAM EXPANDED 


In 1966, APPA launched a new, expanded 
training program, under the direction of Eu- 
gene C. Rose, which is expected to broaden 
the Association's training activities far be- 
yond the annual workshops and to bring 
these activities closer, geographically, to 
more of the members. A Power Sales-Pub- 
lic Relations Workshop and legal seminar 
also were inaugurated in 1966. 

Association publications have grown over 
the years in both number and circulation. 
Special studies of power costs and execu- 
tive salaries have become important statisti- 
cal tools. A comprehensive Power Sales 
Manual was published last year, a new Pub- 
lic Relations Manual is being readied for 
publication, and other management aids, in- 
cluding a detailed Management Manual, are 
in progress. 

Many States and regional associations of 
public power agencies are affiliated directly 
with APPA and help to determine APPA 
policies through representation on the APPA 
Advisory Committee. APPA officers and 
Staff members maintain close contact 
with these organizations in order to assist 
with State and regional problems and to 
keep advised on regional trends. APPA offi- 
cers and staff members attend most meet- 
ings of State and regional organizations and 
frequently appear on their programs, keep- 
ing up a steady flow of information in both 
directions for maximum cooperation on 
both national and local issues, 

APPA commands increasing respect in 
Congress and within the Federal agencies 
as its membership and staff grow larger. As 
the “voice” of the local public power sys- 
tems, APPA statistical and other publica- 
tions are relied on by public officials seeking 
authoritative information about the pub- 
licly owned segment of the electric industry. 

APPA officers and staff are called on to 
comment on pending legislation, and the 
APPA position frequently is persuasive when 
decisions are made in Congress. 

Many of the day-to-day operations of a 
local public power system are affected by de- 
cisions of the executive agencies—their rules 
and regulations, regulatory activities and 
policy decisions. APPA staff members keep 
in touch with key Federal officials in order 
to serve the interests of member systems. 

In working for national policies which 
make possible better electric service at lower 
rates, through full development of hydro- 
electric power resources, effective regulation 
and other avenues, APPA joins with con- 
sumer, rural electric cooperative, labor, farm 
and other groups seeking similar objectives. 
The Association encourages similar coopera- 
tion at the State level, and at the same time 
cooperates at the international level through 
associate membership in the U.S. National 
Committee of the World Power Conference, 
and by meeting with foreign delegations of 
Officials of power systems, assisting in the 
arrangement of inspection tours for such 
delegations, preparing papers to be presented 
at international conferences, and by other 
means. 

INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 

An indication of the growing recognition 
of APPA internationally is the fact that six 
Provincial power systems in Canada, three 
Latin American public power systems and 
public power organizations in Liberia and 
Sweden have service contracts with APPA, 
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whereby they receive all of the publications 
and other services of the Association. 

Continued steady growth is indicated for 
APPA and for the publicly owned sector of 
the electric industry, which is growing at a 
rate exceeding that of the private sector of 
this dynamic industry (PUBLIC Power, Oct., 
Page 24). 

As the Association's membership continues 
to grow, additional services are being offered, 
particularly for operating and policy making 
Officials concerned with keeping up with the 
rapidly changing technology in the industry. 

While the original objectives continue to 
guide Association policy, the management 
problems encompassed by those objectives in 
1967 are vastly more complex than they were 
in the pre-World War II year of 1940. 

Giant generating plants and extra-high 
voltage transmission promise to dominate 
the electric industry of the coming 25 years, 
and APPA's greatest challenge today is to 
keep the publicly owned sector of the indus- 
try out in front in the technological race, 
and to make available the benefits of new 
technology to the smaller utilities that can- 
not utilize such technology directly. 

In doing so, the Association continues to 
be guided by the philosophy which inspired 
the original Board of Directors in 1940 to 
take time from their busy schedules as util- 
ity operators to join together in a national 
organization: By pooling the resources of 
many small utilities, it is possible to obtain 
for all the benefits of bigness, without sacri- 
ficing the independence and local character 
which are so important to the consumer- 
owners of local public power systems. 


MISS EVELYN DUBROW 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is with the greatest pleasure 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the comments of 
Miss Carolyn Lewis in the Washington 
Post of Thursday, March 23, 1967, on one 
of the most helpful, most talented, and 
very lovely aids of the national legis- 
lative process. This article describes the 
work of Miss Evelyn Dubrow, legislative 
representative of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Legislative action needs facts. Miss 
Dubrow brings us the facts in a prag- 
matic, tactful, and most intelligent man- 
ner. 

Evelyn’s job is a demanding one, and 
she does it in a most effective way, always 
with a delightful sense of humor, an 
understanding of the problems involved 
and remains, above all, a woman with 
dedication to improving the lives of 
human beings. 

It is my only regret that the RECORD 
cannot include the lovely portrait which 
appears with the article. 

Three being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISTAFF LOBBYIST SPEAKS OUT PROUDLY IN 
FAVOR OF HER PROFESSION 
(By Carolyn Lewis) 

“I'm bored with people who haven’t the 
guts to call themselves lobbyists,” says 
Evelyn Dubrow. 

One of a handful of women lobbyists in 
Washington, Miss Dubrow, herself, represents 
the 455,000 members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

A restless, wiry woman with short auburn 
hair and humorous, snapping eyes, she 
spends most of her time in Washington 
buzzing around the corridors of Capitol Hill, 
stating the case for her union and for the 
legislation it favors. 

Proud of her own role as “legislative as- 
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sistant’—a euphemism for lobbyist—she 
terms it “dreadful” for organizations not to 


“The Government, and the people, have 
the right to know who is pushing for what,” 
she said during an interview in her seventh 
floor suite at the Congressional Hotel. 

Miss Dubrow generally finds herself 
“pushing” legislation that involves minimum 
wages, education and steps toward a more 
comprehensive health program. 

“All of these things are important to my 
union, because 80 per cent of the members 
are women and many of them are heads of 
families,” she said. 

She terms the garment industry a “low- 
wage industry” in which workers must turn 
to government for a wide range of social 
services. 

While she makes use of “grass-roots lob- 
bying”—encouraging union members to write 
or telephone their Congressmen to let them 
know where they, as voters, stand—Miss Du- 
brow is also a firm believer in the efficacy of 
the more direct approach. 

When a relevant piece of legislation is 
under consideration by Congress, she will 
drop by the office of committee members to 
let them know where her union stands. 

“I visit Congressmen on both sides of the 
aisle, Bipartisan support is most important 
in this business,” she explained. 

Miss Dubrow sees herself as a pragmatic 
idealist. 

“You have to hold onto your ideals, or 
else losing 100 battles and winning only one 
would defeat your spirit,” she said. 

Lobbying is easy for her, she said, because 
“I'm working for the things I believe in.” 

wouldn't be much of a lobbyist for the 
American Medical Association, or the oil or 
auto industries," she added with a grin. 

For Miss Dubrow, it was almost a foregone 
conclusion that she would find herself part 
of the labor movement. Back home in 
Passaic, N.J., her father was an ardent union- 
ist, her sister, a suffragette who picketed 
President Wilson's—the State Legislature in 
Trenton. 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Prof. Gerhard N. 
Wollan, associate professor of mathe- 
matics at Purdue University and a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Mathematical Association of America. 
In his letter he includes the text of a 
resolution addressed to the Congress and 
to the officers of National Science Foun- 
dation, a resolution passed by the Mathe- 
matical Association’s board at its meet- 
ing of January 25-27 in Houston, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution may appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and that the resolu- 
tion may be appropriately referred to the 
committee with primary concern for its 
subject matter. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADDRESSED TO THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE OFFICERS OF 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FouNDATION 
Whereas much of the dramatic improve- 

ment in science education in the United 

States in the past decade can be ascribed 

directly to a significant increase in the con- 

cern for education on the part of the sci- 
entific community, 

Whereas a real and direct manifestation 
of this concern has been the fact that fi- 
nancial support for these national efforts to- 
ward curriculum reform has come largely 
from the National Science Foundation, an 
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agency which is, in a genuine sense, part 
of the scientific community, 

Whereas through these years of support 
and leadership in this area, the National 
Science Foundation has developed many 
effective programs for aiding and improving 
science education. 

Whereas comparable programs of support 
of science education at every level do not 
exist in any of the other granting agencies 
of the Federal Government, and 

Whereas the future of science in the 
United States depends as much on the edu- 
cation of the scientists of tomorrow as on the 
research of the scientists of today, 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that the Board 
of Governors of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America strongly urges the Congress 
of the United States and the officers of the 
National Science Foundation, even in the 
face of the present extraordinary pressure on 
the National Budget, to consider carefully 
the importance to our national welfare of 
continued and even increased support of 
science education. 

Strongly urges the Congress to continue 
directing this support of science education 
through the National Science Foundation 
rather than through other agencies which 
are not similarly parts of the scientific com- 
munity, and 

Strongly urges the officers of the National 
Science Foundation, even in the face of the 
growing need for funds in support of re- 
search, to consider carefully the importance 
to science in our nation of continued and 
even increased support of science education 
by the National Science Foundation. 


TO BRIGHTEN THE FUTURE OF 
SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERICANS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 17 of this year I joined as a co- 
sponsor of S. 428, known as the Bilingual 
Education Act, a bill to provide better 
opportunity for Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans through strengthening education 
programs. I did so with great enthusiasm 
because my part of America has been 
enriched by the cultures of Mexico, Spain, 
and our Latin American neighbors. 

Mr. President, the largest number of 
Spanish-surnamed Americans live in the 
State of California. The present popula- 
tion is estimated to be over 114 million 
people; 80 percent are native-born Amer- 
icans. Our State has a long and proud 
history of close relationships between the 
modern American English-speaking and 
traditional Spanish-speaking culture. 
Until 1880, California was bicultural. Its 
laws were written in both Spanish and 
English; statewide official proceedings 
were conducted in the same fashion. 
Many of the authors of the first Cali- 
fornia constitution were Spanish-speak- 
ing Californians. Indeed, the constitu- 
tion of California of 1849 provided, and 
I quote from article II, section 21: 

All laws, decrees, regulations, and provi- 
sions, which, from their nature, require pub- 
lication, shall be published in English and 
Spanish, 


Today, a large portion of the Spanish- 
speaking population of my State, and of 
other States in the Southwest, are seri- 
ously handicapped because of language 
barriers in this our dominant English- 
speaking society. They lag well behind 
the majority of Americans not only in 
education, but in jobs and income. A 
recent survey conducted by the State of 
California Department of Industrial Re- 
lations found that more than one-half 
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of the Spanish-surnamed men and al- 
most one-half of the women 14 years and 
older had not gone beyond the eighth 
grade. Many of them had not had any 
schooling at all. 

In a recent survey on the teaching 
of Spanish to Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans, the National Education Association 
concluded: 

The most acute educational problem of the 
Southwest is that which involved Mexican- 
American children. Little headway is being 
made. Many of these students experience 
failure in school or at best only limited 
success, The dropout rate is high among 
them. 


In our society, employment, income, 
indeed, all of the aspects of well-being, 
are linked to education and to the ability 
to communicate with one another. Those 
who speak Spanish as a native tongue 
suffer quiet agonies as they are denied 
opportunities to participate in our thriv- 
ing society. 

Experiments conducted in various 
cities in the United States have shown 
that progress can be made in helping 
what has been called our “invisible mi- 
nority.” An example is to be found in 
Merced, Calif., where, under projects 
sponsored by the State government, a 
series of bilingual programs to teach 
Spanish-speaking students in homogene- 
ous classes, grouped according to their 
ability to speak, write, and read Spanish, 
made striking gains. The students made 
gains in proficiency in their native 
tongue, and most important, a significant 
improvement was recorded in their at- 
titudes toward general educational prob- 
lems. 

I believe that passage of the Bilingual 
Education Act will help produce more 
successful experiments. The act will 
not only assist those of Mexican-Ameri- 
can descent but others of Spanish-speak- 
ing origin from Puerto Rico and other 
Caribbean Islands. It will help to pro- 
vide adequately trained teachers, capable 
of dealing with problems in both Spanish 
and English. The National Education 
Association has suggested: 

We saw, in the course of our observations, 
a need for a more systematic process for 
selection and placement of native speakers 
in special Spanish classes in high school. 
There is need for an evaluation and modifica- 
tion for local use of such materials as those 
developed at Tenaya Junior High School 
at Merced, California. These include oral 
and written examinations to test attitudes, 
comprehension, fluency, and academic 
achievement in Spanish. 


I firmly believe that the ability to speak 
Spanish must be regarded as an asset 
in our great American society. The bill 
which is before Congress recognizes the 
need to emphasize this point. As a Cali- 
fornian, I am proud of our Spanish cul- 
ture and I believe that it is the duty of 
the Congress to open opportunities and 
brighten the future for those who bear 
its traditions. 

Last year I was pleased to comment 
to the National Education Association on 
their study of the teaching of Spanish to 
the Spanish-speaking. -Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of my remarks there be inserted 
in the Recorp my letter to Mr. Robert M. 
Isenberg commenting on the study en- 


ee 
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titled The Invisible Minority—Pero No 
Vencibles.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. ROBERT M. ISENBERG, 

Executive Secretary, Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ISENBERG: Thank you for sending 
me a copy of “The Invisible Minority—Pero 
No Vencibles” which I read with great inter- 
est. As one who has long cherished the 
glories of the Spanish language, I fully con- 
cur that our educational system should 
adopt a bilingual approach to education in 
areas where our Spanish-American culture 
remains. It is a tragedy that America, the 
great melting-pot, has lost so much of its 
flavor which might have been drawn from its 
linguistic, and cultural heritage. While we 
may glory that our own English language 
may one day be a lingua-franca throughout 
the world, we must not forget that each 
means of communication has its own uses, 
its own literature, its own cultural contribu- 
tions. 

The proposal to use Spanish texts to ac- 
quaint students with the beauties of Don 
Quixote or the story of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion strikes me as eminently sound. In areas 
where a large portion of the populace, even 
though a minority, is Spanish-speaking, it 
would be well for the educational system to 
intensify the teaching of Spanish to our 
English-speaking students as well. 

As America expands its activities in the 
world and our citizens are called upon to 
serve and to travel in foreign countries, we 
must find means to overcome the language 
barrier and above all to communicate. This 
must be a basic educational goal. I salute 
your efforts and wish them every success. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S, Senator. 


Aucust 1, 1966. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, for the great 
job he is doing as chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee. I know the en- 
tire Congress appreciates his efforts. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch ran an ar- 
ticle on the Senator on March 4, in which 
they said: 

The persistent and industrious Proxmire 
intends to make it (the committee) a vital 
educational force on economic problems, fis- 
cal and monetary, legislative and adminis- 
trative, national and international. 


I am confident that the committee, 
under Senator Proxmire’s able leader- 
ship, will determine what the major pub- 
lic policy elements are which cause our 
economy to move in one way or another. 
The 1967 report of the Joint Economic 
Committee, just released, makes many 
fine suggestions and recommendations 
which will become the basis for a neces- 
sary reexamination of those major ele- 
ments. 

I was interested in one particular par- 
agraph in the report which calls for an 
investment in manpower training and in 
other human resources programs. One 
of the greatest challenges in our time, 
the report goes on to say, is the prob- 
lem of the urban center, and the impor- 
tance of the continuation of the war on 
poverty. 

The impact of this simple statement is 
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even more impressive when one considers 
that the committee points up the need 
for a general spending reduction of $5 
billion to $6 billion in other areas of 
Government spending. 


CITY OF HOPE INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
SCREENING PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, from time to time I have ad- 
dressed an urgent appeal to Senators to 
exercise a forward-looking leadership to 
protect the health of our citizens. 

In particular, I have introduced the 
Adult Health Protection Act, which 
would enable the establishment of re- 
gional health protection centers. These 
centers would employ the latest technol- 
ogy in computers and automated labora- 
tory equipment. They would provide a 
series of basic tests to detect abnormali- 
ties in adults before disease can take its 
toll. 

The challenge of preventive medicine— 
including multiple screening—is not only, 
I believe, one more advance in the broad 
spectrum of the medical sciences; it 
promises an enormous saving in the lives 
of our fellow Americans and in their free- 
dom from unnecessary suffering and dis- 
ability. It involves an enormous saving 
in economic costs: to the Nation, to the 
employer, and to the individual citizen 
himself. 


I wish now to invite attention to an ex- 
tension of this concept of multiphasic 
screening which has been submitted to 
the U.S. Public Health Service as a grant 
application by the City of Hope National 
Medical Center. 

This extraordinary project offers a bold 
new approach to reaching large working 
populations in the Philadelphia-Camden 
area with the skills and tools of the mod- 
ern physician. 

The governing philosophy is to take 
mobile clinics into the industrial setting; 
to provide high-quality screening of pa- 
tients on a definite schedule; to use la- 
bor-saving automated equipment with 
maximum use of paramedical personnel; 
to employ efficient processing of the pa- 
tient while respecting his dignity—all to 
detect asymptomatic diseases on the most 
economical basis within the labor-man- 
agement relationship. 

It is clear that today we face a major 
crisis in providing medical care to our 
citizens. It is equally important to 
evolve new mechanisms, procedures, and 
relationships in order to meet the crisis. 
An essential part of the solution must be 
to anticipate disease, to identify the ab- 
normalities and risk factors which can 
enable medical care and health guidance 
of the citizen and prevent unnecessary, 
costly disease and unemployment. 

Serious students of public health have, 
during the past generation, well de- 
fined the pioneering role played by the 
labor movement in achieving new gains 
in health, medical, and hospital coverage. 

Pilot multiphasic screening projects, 
such as that proposed by the City of 
Hope, its sponsors believe can help to 
lead the way in the enormous nongov- 
ernmental structure of labor-manage- 
ment health plans. It can demonstrate 
new ways to bridge the gaps between the 
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hospital and the locales where large pop- 
ulations of adults are concentrated; and 
not least, to demonstrate further the ef- 
ficacy of applying our newly won science 
and technology to meet the health needs 
of our society. 

I might mention, Mr. President, that 
this program could become a useful com- 
pliment to my proposal for the Adult 
Health Protection Act, or preventicare as 
it has been called. In fact, it may well 
be that the experiences of such a pro- 
gram would point up the need, and even 
hasten this need, for an adequate pre- 
venticare program reaching out to every- 
one above age 50 rather than just touch- 
ing a limited segment of our population. 

I am pleased to note that in my own 
State of New Jersey a number of unions 
have already begun to explore the value 
of multiphasic screening through the 
mechanism of collective barg: x 

Among these are District Eight of the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, headed by Ray Rogow- 
ski; District Three of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, led by Milton Weihrauch; and 
the New Jersey State Council of Machin- 
ists, headed by Peter Valentinuzzi. 

I am confident that both unions and 
management will increasingly recognize 
the value of multiple screening to their 
members and employees, respectively. 

Mr. President, I have some additional 
material and information on this pro- 
gram and on health screening in general. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Following are authoritative, synoptic state- 
ments on the key role of unions in improv- 
ing medical services: 

“The history of the U.S. industrial rela- 
tions indicates that unions generally exert 
& powerful pattern-setting influence even on 
programs established unilaterally by an em- 
ployer. The medical consumer has thus ac- 
quired a powerful institutional voice in the 
new health and welfare plans. 

“American labor has been one of the major 
contributors to the advancement of medical 
care during the past decade—qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively.” + 

“Undoubtedly the largest pressures and 
gains in medical prepayment insurance have 
come from the activities of the trade unions. 
They account for a large part of the total 


coverage. They fight for comprehensive cov- 
erage in breadth and depth. 

“Collective bargaining accounts for a sub- 
stantial part of the total coverage for 
health.” 2 

According to Dr, Carruth J. Wagner, chief 
of the Bureau of Medical Services of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, unions have been “the 
single most powerful influence in the im- 
provement of health benefits” in this coun- 
try.* 

PREVALENCE: SOME EXAMPLES 

In a working population, it may be ex- 
pected that some 51.9 per cent will evince 
chronic disorders. In the over age—45 group, 


Somers and Somers, Doctors, Patients, & 
Health Insurance, 1961. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C. Pp. 228-229: 
237-238. 

Seymour E. Harris, The Economics of 
American Medicine. 1954. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 409-411. 

3 AFL-CIO News, June 4, 1966. 
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perhaps 62.1 per cent have one or more 
chronic conditions.“ 

In one program of examinations of 1500 
hotel and restaurant workers® of whom 
1160 were between ages 40 and 70, 536 
(35.6%) had one or more new diagnoses. 
Of the 651 new diseases found, 231 (35.4%) 
were asymptomatic, and 420 (64.6%) were 
symptomatic. Interestingly, most of these 
patients are reported to have had one or 
more physical examinations in the previous 
five years. 


INDUSTRIAL SCREENING: SOME DRAMATIC 
RESULTS 

During a six-year program“ of periodical 
examinations of some 6,000 oil workers, the 
following results were recorded: 15% de- 
crease in disabling and fatal cardiovascular 
heart disease; zero % disability from dia- 
betes (over 4 years); 10% reduction in 
obesity (over 3 years); 33% reduction in 
deaths from cancer (over 6 years); 20% 
reduction in disabling diseases of digestive 
tract (over 6 years); 50% reduction in fe- 
males of deaths from breast and pelvic 
cancer (over 6 years). 

Company costs for workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases were reduced as follows: 33% for 
sevious back injuries; 40% for internal 
hernias; and no industrial heart cases for 
six years of study. 

Dr. Emerson Day has cited cost savings to 
management reported by Dr. K. C. Peacock * 
as indicating the potential economic benefit 
in industry of periodical examinations: 


[In percent 

Cost category: 
Compensation 
Turnover 
Absenteeism 
Accident frequency 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LOCALE 


Some years ago Dr. John J. Hanlon, one- 
time medical director of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, wrote, 

“The greatest opportunity for life-saving, 
and the prevention of disease and disability, 
lies at the present time in the age (groups) 
and social claims represented by the wage 
earner.” ® 

He wrote further, 

“Industrial plants are key spots of great 
potential advantage in any program of adult 
health and chronic disease service and con- 
trol. . this is particularly significant when 
it is realized that chronic illnesses are par- 
ticularly prevalent among wage earners in 
the lower and middle income groups.” 

It is important to appreciate that in the 
City of Hope project, these mobile units will 
have access to an estimated population of 
500,000 members of unions for participation 
in this project, within a 50-100 mile radius. 


* U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare: Disability Among Persons in the Labor 
Force by Employment Status. Public Health 
Service Publication No. 1000. March 1964. 

* Guidotti, F. P.: Periodic Health Examina- 
tions in the Hotel Industry. Industrial Med- 
icine and Surgery 26: 506-510 November 1957. 

*Luongo, E. P.: The Evaluation of Periodic 
Examinations of Employees. Medical An- 
nals of the District of Columbia. Vol. 24: 
183-88, April 1955. 

Day, Emerson: The Periodic Examination: 
Key to the Prevention and Early Detection of 
Diseases. Journal of Occupational Medicine, 
Vol. 8, No. 8, August, 1966. 

Peacock, K. C.: Industrial Medical Care, 
Its Costs and Profits. In The Personnel Man 
and His Job. American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1962. 

*Principles of Public Health Administra- 
tion. C. V. Mosby Co. 1955. 
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Even the most notable in-hospital screen- 
ing programs are not reaching large percent- 
ages of potential screenees. It is inferred 
that the notable Permanente multiphasic 
program screens about 9% of its subscribers 
annually. 

One major diagnostic institute in New 
York screens some 20-25,000 adults a year. 
It is reported reliably but privately that over 
50 per cent are examined on Saturdays and 
Sundays alone, since work and family respon- 
sibilities preclude most appointments during 
the week. Indeed, less than 50 per cent 
return the second year, and only half that 
number return the third year for screening. 
Individual payment of costs also, of course, 
play an important role. 

When our mobile philosophy is imple- 
mented into the collective bargaining struc- 
ture, perhaps 75 to 85% of union members 
and other employees and, later, their wives 
and adult dependents would be screened 
periodically by mobile units on a regularly 
funded, regularly scheduled basis. 

What is badly needed is the development 
of a system uniting the concepts of mo- 
bility, automation, high-quality practice 
of medicine, modern data processing, and 
the continuing integration of swift, often 
electronic diagnostic tests, together with 
the efficient administration of group medi- 
cine in locales where large numbers of 
people can be reached and readily sched- 
uled. 


It may be expected that our screening, 
mobile rooms“ will, from a functional view- 
point, cost perhaps 20% of the expendi- 
ture for comparable in-hospital facilities. 
(It should be added that our units will not 
be the “truck” type, but handsome mobile 
clinics which will be efficient, psychologically 
reassuring, and provide for full privacy and 
dignity. 

One vital approach, then, to the delivery 
of economical medical services is demo- 
graphic, industrial and functional, rather 
than institutional, in-hospital and geo- 
graphical, 

IMPLICATIONS FOR OCCUPATIONAL MEDICINE 


The City of Hope has a number of possible 
implications for occupational medicine. Dr. 
Murray C. Brown, chief of the Division of 
Occupational Health of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, has urged unions to survey 
hazards in their plant areas and processes 
and to undertake detailed studies of air 
contaminants and exposure to physical 
agents.” 4 number of physicians in occu- 
pational medicine have made proposals seek- 
ing to bridge the gaps between occupational 
medicine and private or * practice and, 
indeed, clinical research 

As programs develop in which mobile 
clinics are brought to the industrial setting, 
the screening program might be extended 
to cover occupational diseases. Physical ex- 
aminations in the screening program can be 
modified in light of specific working condi- 
tions and hazards. Medical personnel 
cognizant of specific occupational ailments 
may be employed as consultants. With Local 
union leadership participating directly in 
industrial screening programs, with medical 
personnel readily available, labor unions and 
managements may well be motivated to sur- 
vey health conditions in the workplace, as 
recommenced above. 

In some cases, it may be desirable to 
explore the development of preventive, occu- 
pational health educational programs, par- 
ticularly among middle-sized and smaller 
industrial plants. An example would be a 
“low back” prevention program, an occupa- 
tional health audit, immunization programs, 
eto. 


10 AFL-CIO Federationist. May. 1966. 
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EASTERN EUROPE AND THE CHANG- 
ING CLIMATE OF WORLD AF- 
FAIRS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
PELL 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr, 
President, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to a most significant speech, en- 
titled Eastern Europe and the Changing 
Climate of World Affairs,” delivered at 
Georgetown University on March 15 by 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL] as a part of the Walsh lec- 
ture series sponsored by Georgetown's 
School of International Affairs. 

It seems to me that Senator PEtu's 
lecture merits special attention, because 
it represents a thoughtful and detailed 
analysis of the internal changes and mu- 
tations which are being forced on the 
Communist world in its own struggle to 
survive as a viable system of social orga- 
nization in the 20th century. Senator 
PELL presents evidence that this world is 
changing its orientation, and suggests 
that the changes present opportunities to 
which our own foreign policy should ad- 
just. 

He argues that the original, theoretical 
bases of communism have little relevance 
to the modern world; that Marxism pro- 
vided no rational or coherent system of 
internal motivating forces except force 
itself; and that, having achieved basic 
social reforms in its initial Stalinist 
phase, it has sown the seeds of its own 
destruction. For now its constituency, 
enlightened by the reforms it achieved, is 
less and less tolerant of regimentation 
and more and more insistent about win- 
ning new latitude for personal expression 
and choice. As a result, Senator PELL de- 
clares, the Communist Hations of East- 
ern Europe have been compelled to adopt 
new positions of national independence 
as well as new accommodations for the 
human spirit. Communism, he says, is 
entering a “convergent phase” of market 
socialism, in which it has to adopt many 
of the characteristics of the capitalistic 
world, including profits and credit, in 
order to survive. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island is well qualified to make 
these judgments. He is the only Mem- 
ber of Congress who can claim to have 
served behind the Iron Curtain, having 
served as a Foreign Service officer in 
Czechoslovakia at the time of the Com- 
munist takeover in the 1940’s. He has 
returned to Eastern Europe many times 
since to observe the changing climate, 
and just last month made an official re- 
port to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on his findings. I commend his 
Georgetown lecture to the attention of 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EASTERN EUROPE AND THE CHANGING CLIMATE 
or WORLD AFFAIRS 

(Address by Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, George- 

town University, Washington, D.C., March 

15, 1967) 

I invite your attention tonight to a ques- 
tion most basic to international survival in 


the twentieth century, and that is the need 
for a realistic appraisal of the changing cur- 
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rents of political ideology, patterns, and 
loyalties in our modern world. Are we up to 
date in our view of the world and its chal- 
lenges? And are our policies in step with 
the times and the demands of these changing 
challenges? 

To put the matter in perspective, I ask you 
to think back, at the outset, to the polarity 
of the world in, let us say, 1939. Who were 
our friends and who were our adversaries? 
Germany under Hitler, Italy under Mus- 
solini, Japan under Tojo, and Russia under 
Stalin were our nemeses. Within two years, 
there was a shift, and the Soviet Union, 
under heavy Nazi attacks, was our ally and 
friend. But within a scant decade the tides 
had changed again, and we were in the icy 
grasp of an ideological Cold War that pitted 
us against the Soviet Union and her Com- 
munist allies, and which literally split the 
Western World in two by barriers of cement 
and steel, throwing the United States, in the 
process, into close and cordial alliance with 
the three nations—Germany, Japan, and 
Italy—which had been her strongest adver- 
saries in World War II. 

Today the winds of change are blowing 
once more, and we are becoming increasingly 
aware that the Communist world is no longer 
the monolithic block of ideologic solidarity 
which seemed to face us a decade ago. China 
and the Soviet Union are at serious odds, 
and almost overnight we have become com- 
mitted to a national policy of diversity in our 
treatment of the Communist world. We per- 
ceive not only that there are vast differences 
in ideology and practice among the various 
Communist nations, but that there has been 
a subtle, but marked mutation in the nature 
of the Communist system whenever it has 
been subjected to the erosive passage of time. 

We are reminded that there are few things 
more transient in world history than the 
mutuality of national interests, and con- 
versely, that there is nothing quite so im- 
perishable as the self-interest of individual 
states. Lord Palmerston, the mid-nine- 
teenth-century Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, expressed this phenomenon in blunt 
terms when he said, “We have no eternal 
allies, and we have no perpetual enemies. 
Our interests are eternal and perpetual, and 
those interests it is our duty to follow.” 

Tonight I should like to address my 
thoughts to the particular problem of rede- 
fining our own national interests in terms of 
the realities, and not the myths, of this last 
third of the twentieth century. The success 
with which we meet this problem depends 
in large measure, I believe, on the accuracy 
with which we perceive and understand the 
world around us, particularly that part of 
the world which we still may be inclined to 
think of as hostile—however transient that 
term may be. 

There is perhaps no better showcase of 
the shifting nature of the Communist world 
today than the handful of nations compris- 
ing what we know as Eastern Europe. Here, 
on a broad band of territory stretching from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, bordered on the 
West by Germany and on the East by Russia, 
live 100 million people who, for the last 
score of years, have been the unhappy accom- 
plices of the Soviet Union in an historic ex- 
periment in radical socialism, imposed upon 
them by the brute force of World War II 
and its disruptive aftermath. The people 
of Eastern Europe, occupying as they do the 
buffer zone between East and West, are by 
nature culturally independent and by her- 
itage fiercely nationalistic. It is only to be 
expected, therefore, that the veneer of Com- 
munism should wear thin first in this his- 
torically volatile area. 

I speak of this important part of the 
world with warm respect, and I hope some 
degree of understanding, born of a good 
many years of personal association. In the 
years before World War II, while still a stu- 
dent, I traveled through Poland, Slovakia, 
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and Hungary, and, in fact, was at one point 
arrested briefly by the Nazi Gestapo in Dan- 
zig. Shortly before the war, my father be- 
came American Minister to Hungary, where 
he later was interned for a short period after 
delivering declarations of war on behalf of 
the various British Commonwealth nations. 
After World War II. I returned to Eastern 
Europe myself as a Foreign Service Officer 
and established the American Consulate 
General at Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. While 
I was there, the Communists came to power 
in a putsch, and I had the very useful ex- 
perience of dealing on a day-to-day basis 
with the Communist Government. It was 
during these years, too, that my youngest 
son was born in Vienna. Later, after leaving 
the Foreign Service, I returned to Eastern 
Europe again as Vice President of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee to assist refugees 
in Austria at the time of the Hungarian Rev- 
olution of 1956. In the ten years since that 
time, I have returned to Eastern Europe 
several times to travel at my leisure and to 
observe the changes that are taking place. 

What we see in Eastern Europe, I believe, 
is the whole evolutionary spectrum of Com- 
munism from its unhappy origins, through 
its development as an ascendant system of 
radical social organization and control, and 
now to its decline as an ideology which can 
only survive by adopting many of the at- 
tributes of capitalism. 

We must recognize at the outset that for 
Eastern Europe—as indeed for most of the 
world—the writings of Karl Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels have virtually no relevance to 
today's world. They are as out of date as 
Ptolemy’s Charts would be for the navigator 
of a jet aircraft. The history of Eastern 
Europe is a case study of the fact that social 
revolution in the industrial age just does not 
happen according to the violent, Hegelian 
schedule propounded by the nineteenth cen- 
tury theorists. 

To be sure, there was a Hegelian reaction 
at the outset, and it came to some parts of 
Eastern Europe sooner than others. I my- 
self can remember the spectacle of peasants 
in the fields dropping to their knees to kiss 
the hands of the aristocracy in the late 
1930’s. I can remember staying at a house 
where the butler was in the hospital as the 
result of being kicked downstairs by his em- 
ployer following a petty dispute. So it was 
clear to me that the pendulum of social jus- 
tice was going to swing sharply to the left 
in Eastern Europe. But what happened 
after the initial swing was not according to 
the script of Marx and Engels—or even of 
Lenin and Stalin. 

The plain historic fact is that Marxism 
was conceived almost exclusively as a nega- 
tive ideology, designed as the antithesis of 
nineteenth century capitalism. It had no 
real or rational internal theory of econom- 
ics, other than the abolition of the concept 
of property as we know it and the notion 
that the means of production should be com- 
munally or publicly owned. But as an eco- 
nomic theory, it was sadly lacking in detail 
as to how such a communally owned society 
would operate, and, most important, what 
forces and motivations would keep it run- 
ning. 

Thus, in Eastern Europe as well as in the 
Soviet Union itself, the motivation was sup- 
plied and imposed artificially through the 
political system, during the era which we 
are coming to recognize as the second or 
Stalinist phase of Communism. This era 


lasted nearly three decades in the Soviet 


Union and one in Eastern Europe, drawing 
to a close, more or less, about 1956. 

There is no doubt that the Stalinist pe- 
riod yielded great results, at enormous hu- 
man cost and only after painful fits and 
starts and many miscalculations. But the 
undeniable proof is there to see: the Soviet 
Union and its satellite states did become, to 
varying degrees, modern industrial nations, 
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with independent capacities for meeting at 
least the primary requirements of a special- 
ized modern economy. 

There is clear evidence of this fact in the 
standard measures of cumulative economic 
progress, notably growth in gross national 
product. Between 1938 and 1964, the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe recorded substantial 
progress in economic growth, particularly in 
view of their rather backward economic herit- 
age. As might be expected, progress was 
most pronounced in those nations which 
started from the lowest base, even when we 
make allowances for the fact that pre-war 
statistics for these countries are sketchy at 
best. Romania, for example, achieved a 16- 
fold increase in Gross National Product be- 
tween the 1930’s when her GNP was roughly 
only $770 million and 1964 when her GNP 
had to $12.9 billion. Gross National 
Product in Bulgaria increased by a factor of 
8, Hungary’s by 7, Czechoslovakla's by 9, 
Poland’s by 5, and East Germany’s by 4. 

During the same period, 1938-1964, the 
Soviet Union, with a 20-year lead time in so- 
cialist experimentation, increased her own 
GNP 14 times over, from 21 billion in 1938 
to 290 billion in 1964. By contrast, the 
United States’ GNP, while growing to the 
astonishingly high level of $628 billion, 
showed only a 7-fold increase over 1938, re- 
flecting the fact that our modern economic 
growth had begun much earlier and had 
progressed at a relatively more gradual pace. 
(All of these comparisons I might explain 
are based on actual 1938 purchasing prices 
as opposed to 1964 purchasing prices.) 

These barren economic figures do not, of 
course, tell us much about the actual quality 
of life in the Communist satellite states. 
The figures suggest to us that there was a 
decided increase in economic activity and 
probably a decided improvement also in op- 
portunities to make a living in a modern 
industrialized society. But since the nations 
involved were Communist states in the Sta- 
linist era, we must also assume that there 
were distinct limits to individual oppor- 
tunity and that a great deal of the work 
and resources represented by the GNP was 
devoted to the production of heavy goods 
and basic equipment for communications, 
transportation, and other primary services, 
with little left over for the amenities of 
life. 

In agriculture, the results of socializa- 
tion are by no means as clear, reflecting 
undoubtedly the usual difficulties which the 
Communist states have had in imposing 
centralized economic plans on the agricul- 
tural sector of the economy. It is inter- 
esting to note, in fact, the evidence of the 
varying degrees to which the Communist 
system has been imposed on agriculture in 
Eastern Europe. In East Germany, which 
is apparently the least agriculturally self- 
sufficient of all the satellite states, there 
has been the highest degree of socialization, 
with 97 per cent of the arable land and 
98 per cent of the agricultural work force 
devoted to socialized farming units such 
as collectives and state farms. The degree 
of socialization is quite high in several other 
satellite countries also, notably Romania 
where 95 per cent of the arable land and 
90 per cent of the farm work force are 
socialized and Czechoslovakia where 93 per 
cent of the land and 83 per cent of the 
work force are Involved in state farming. 

The great variables occur in Poland and 
Yugoslavia where state farming has ob- 
viously been given low priority. In Poland, 
only 14 per cent of the arable land and 
8 per cent of the farm labor force is in- 
volved in socialized farming, which ac- 
counts for only about 7 per cent of agri- 
cultural output. In Yugoslavia the social- 
ized share occupies 14 per cent of the land 
and 17 per cent of the work force and 
produces 24 per cent of the nation’s farm 
output. In each case the balance of na- 
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tional farm activity is conducted on private 
plots by independent farmers. 

All of this does not gainsay that Com- 
munism has brought some substantial 
twentieth century benefits to the country- 
side in Eastern Europe. There has cer- 
tainly been an increase in mechanization, 
particularly with the supplying of tractors 
to state farms, and substantial increases in 
the use of chemical fertilizers—innovations 
which are slow in coming to traditional 
family farm operations in that part of the 
world. But of even more consequence, it 
seems to me, is the fact that the provinces, 
along with the cities, were caught up in 
the sweeping social-welfare programs of the 
Communist regimes, particularly in the fleld 
of health and education. These programs 
are, to be sure, highly regimented and 
prone to all the usual flaws of bureaucratic 
activity. But they are in most cases vast 
improvements over the limited social serv- 
ices available a few decades ago, and the 
fact that they now extend the basic guaran- 
tees of health and education to all seg- 
ments of the population is of enormous 
significance to a region which, as I have 
said, still bore many hallmarks of feudalism 
as late as the 1930's, 

It is worth noting in the field of health, 
for example, that each of the satellite coun- 
tries makes special provision for medical care 
as a matter of right for all citizens and that 
the service is guaranteed by the basic law of 
the national constitutions. There are some 
variations in emphasis but the general intent 
of universal public care is clear. The con- 
stitution of the Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 
for example, provides that “citizens have a 
right to pension, aid and compensation in 
the case of disease, accident, disablement, 
unemployment, and old age.” The constitu- 
tion of the German Democratic Republic 
guarantes health services for “motherhood 
.. » illness . . . disability, unemploy- 
ment and other vicissitudes of life.“ And 
the Romanian constitution stresses state 
grants in aid to mothers of large families 
and unwed mothers, and provides maternity 
leave with full pay, maternity homes and day 
nurseries. 

The cost of these guaranteed health serv- 
ices are borne by so-called “social insurance” 
programs, but they are unlike any insurance 
policy on this side of the Atlantic in that 
the insured“ person in nearly all cases pays 
no direct contribution for the protection. 
The burden is borne primarily by payroll 
taxes on employers ranging all the way from 
a low of 5 per cent in Bulgaria and Romania 
to 30 per cent in Poland, and with higher tax 
rates Imposed on non-nationalized industries 
in each country.. Only in Czechoslovakia, 
which historically was a leader in social serv- 
ices, does the state bear the entire cost of 
the program out of general revenue. And 
only in East Germany, which is in many 
respects the most conservative of the satel- 
lites, is the individual worker required to 
make a direct contribution amounting to 
10 per cent of earnings. 

In return for these substantial contribu- 
tions, the working citizens of Eastern Eu- 
rope enjoy a high degree of protection and 
security. Not only do they receive virtually 
unlimited and free medical care and facilities 
but they are assured, during illness, of con- 
tinuing financial support of far greater mag- 
nitude than is offered in most capitalistic 
states. The cash payments range from a low 
of 50 per cent of earnings in East Germany 
to 90 per cent in Czechoslovakia and Ro- 
mania. In Bulgaria and Romania the pay- 
ments continue for unlimited periods; in the 
other satellites they are limited to times 
ranging from 39 weeks in East Germany to 
two years in Czechoslovakia. Only in Hun- 
gary and Poland are patients required to pay 
& portion of the cost of medicines, 15 per 
cent and 30 per cent of the total cost in the 
respective two countries. 
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It must be conceded, I believe, that these 
dramatic advances in state-sponsored health 
services mark a major advance for the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. But even more im- 
portant are the advances which Communist 
rule has brought to the fleld of higher edu- 
cation. 

The most important single fact about 
higher education in Eastern Europe is that 
it, like medical service, is offered as a free 
service of the State. There is but one par- 
tial exception and that is the fact that in 
Hungary, a tuition fee must be paid by stu- 
dents whose academic performance is lower 
than average. But for all others through- 
out the satellite nations, college education 
is tuition free. 

In addition, there are offered, in all of the 
Eastern European nations, a remarkable ar- 
ray of student assistance programs to cover 
the additional costs of lodging, food and 
books. In East Germany, approximately 90 
per cent of all students receive such assist- 
ance to some degree. In Bulgaria, there are 
special hostels offering low-priced living ac- 
commodations and special state-run canteens 
offering cheap meals for student boarders, 
In nearly all of the countries there are extra 
premium payments and performance bonuses 
for exceptional work. In Poland, in addition 
to State grants, there are special “bursaries” 
or scholarships, awarded by separate State 
industries, cooperatives and banks, to stu- 
dents specializing in the particular fleld of 
the State agency involved. 

Clearly, such a remarkable extension of the 
concept of free public education is having a 
great effect on the nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope. It is opening the doors of knowledge 
and achievement to thousands of young peo- 
ple who a generation ago would have had 
little hope of transcending barriers of class 
and culture, whatever their innate ability. 

It must be noted that the organization of 
student life has distinctly political overtones 
in some instances, but this fact should not 
be too surprising, particularly in view of the 
fact that our own government quite under- 
standably has established a special relation- 
ship with student groups in this country. In 
Eastern Europe the political overtones have 
been so strong that until quite recently there 
was discrimination against so-called “class 
enemies“ and the privileges of the State edu- 
cational system were denied in some cases to 
children of middle-class and professional 
people who were assumed to be in opposi- 
tion to the Communist regimes. It is my im- 
pression that, with the possible exception of 
East Germany, such discrimination is no 
longer practiced and that education is gen- 
erally available to all. 

So much, then, for the basic reforms and 
progress which stemmed from the second 
stage of Communism. I have described these 
advances in some detail because our under- 
standing of them is essential to our under- 
standing of the larger question of the future 
course of Communism as an ideology and of 
our response to that changing course. 

I said a few moments ago that Commu- 
nism is based on an archaic and negative 
doctrine and that it lacks for this reason 
any coherent internal philosophy for per- 
petuating itself. I said that it began, in its 
first stage, as a Hegelian response to the past, 
much as its theorists had predicted, and that 
it then progressed to a second stage of re- 
form and progress imposed by political regi- 
mentation, there being no system of internal 
forces to assure achievement of its goals. 
Having examined in some detail the evidence 
of achievement during the second stage in 
Eastern Europe, let us now consider the ap- 
parent evolution of a third stage of Com- 
munism, which I believe is already upon us 
in the eastern satellite nations. 

If we were to label this third stage, I sup- 
pose it might be meaningful and accurate to 
call it the “converging” stage in the evolu- 
tion of Communism. For basically, what is 
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happening is that the Communist nations, 
lacking their own internal motivating forces, 
are drifting further and further away from 
the far left and back toward the center of 
the political spectrum in their quest for guid- 
ing principles. 

The reasons for this drift to convergence 
are interesting to contemplate. Basically, 
they result from the fact that Communism 
has within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. Having achieved the basic reforms 
which fill basic human needs for housing, 
food, and health, it finds itself pressed by 
increasing demands for human comfort and 
fulfillment—for freedom to worship and talk, 
to travel, to work where and as one chooses, 
and to accumulate a little property to leave 
for the next generation—all of which are 
desires which conflict directly with the polit- 
ical manipulation required heretofore to keep 
the system going. Having created the edu- 
cated citizenry it had to have to survive. 
Communism finds itself increasingly at odds 
with a populace which is less and less toler- 
ant of regimentation as a way of life. In- 
creasingly, the regimes are finding themselyes 
at odds with the young and the enlightened. 

Just last month, the New York Times 
quoted a rather poignant statement by a 
university professor in Warsaw, himself obyi- 
ously the product of another generation, who 
was surveying modern Polish youth with 
wonder and some misgiving: 

“They laugh at us and what we created 
for them,” he said. They know only the 
advantages; we suffered to create them. 
Without us they would never have seen the 
university. We have opened for everybody 
what only the rich had before. They accept 
it, but they don’t know what it cost us.” 

There was no better proof and confirma- 
tion of this alienation of the young than 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, an event 
which I had occasion to view at rather close 
quarters, actually from the Bridge at Andau. 
For in that case it was the students and 
workers—the traditional allies of earlier Com- 
munist uprisings—who in this case fought 
a Communist regime almost to a standstill. 
And, interestingly enough, it was the shop- 
keepers and former middle classes—the tradi- 
tional enemies of Communism—who in this 
case sat on their hands. 

Thus we see that there are many internal 
forces at work today in the third stage of 
Communist development which Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels made no provision for: 
alienation, impatience, economic and spirit- 
ual discontent, and, simply, the natural de- 
sires of man. 

The Communist regimes learned in the 
508 through the hard lessons of Poznan, 
Warsaw and Budapest, that these internal 
pressures cannot simply be met by continued 
or increased political regimentation. And so 
they have, slowly and gradually, begun, in 
effect, to rebuild the Communist world to 
take account of human nature. 

Slowly and inexorably, the Communist 
states are being forced to move away from 
the artificial controls of political regimenta- 
tion and substitute therefor the normal in- 
terplay of human instincts and desires as 
the only sure criteria for public decisions. 
In the basic area of economics, where these 
changes in viewpoint manifest themselves 
earliest, this means that there is to an in- 
creasing degree substitution of market de- 
mands and consumer choices for production 
quotas; of interest payments as an incen- 
tive to investment and of merit pay and 
bonuses to award talent and initiative. 

We might think, at first glance, that the 
result would be something that looks surpris- 
ingly like a capitalistic society. This, of 
course, is not the cause, but it is clear that 
the evolving system is a substantial mutation 
of the original Marxist economy. One very 
apt label being applied to it is the term 
“Market Socialism.” And I note with inter- 
est that economists from both sides of the 
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Iron Curtain have met to discuss the theory 
of convergence of the two basic economic 
systems: the Western market economy and 
the Eastern centrally planned economy. It 
is this concept which inspires my own label 
for the third stage of Communist evolution. 

I want to emphasize that I am not sug- 
gesting that the point of convergence is now 
at hand, or that the Communist states have 
been totally reformed. In many respects, in 
fact, the rigid authoritarian political system 
remains as strong as ever. But we are think- 
ing here tonight I hope in terms of long- 
range trends and evolutionary processes. 
And in that context I think there are some 
very interesting signs indeed of movement, 
from revolution to devolution to a form of 
evolution, 

Consider if you will the very basic question 
of consumer credit, which has only recently 
made its appearance as a part of the supply 
and demand system in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. This is a very significant 
development, I believe, for it opens to the 
average citizen the possibility of purchasing 
goods he previously could not dream of own- 
ing, and this in turn commits the State econ- 
omy to producing more and more of the sort 
of goods he wants to buy. 

Installment buying was first introduced in 
the Soviet Union in 1959 and has spread since 
into all of Eastern Europe. Under the Soviet 
system, the buyer is generally required to 
limit himself to credit equalling not more 
than four months’ average wages. The pay- 
ments are collected directly from his em- 
ployer who acts as the guarantor of the debt. 
The down payment must cover not less than 
25 per cent of the total price and service 
charges are quite low, not exceeding 2 per 
cent for a debt extending over 12 months. 

In Romania, which is in some respects the 
least liberal of the satellites, down payments 
range up to 40 per cent and repayment is 
required in six months. In Poland, where 
even automobiles can be purchased on credit, 
the terms are more liberal and average con- 
sumer debts are extended 19 months. 

One notable result of these policies has 
been stimulation of manufacture of con- 
sumer goods in each of the satellite nations. 
Television sets, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and radios are being produced in in- 
creasing volume in each of the satellite na- 
tions, with East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland leading in volume of production. 

As a very personal footnote on the matter 
of credit, I can report with satisfaction that 
an American can buy dinner with his Diner's 
Club credit card in Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia, reflecting the fact that thousands of 
American tourists have penetrated the Iron 
Curtain 


‘Tourism, with or without credit, is another 
big factor in both the economic and ideo- 
logic reorientation of the Eastern European 
states. More than one million tourists vis- 
ited Bulgaria in 1966 and about half of them 
were from the West. One and a half million 
Hungarians traveled abroad last year, 
100,000 of them to the West. The contacts 
made and information exchanged and new 
interests aroused by such travel will con- 
tribute immensely, I believe, to the gradual 
erosion of barriers between East and West. 

On the heels of tourism comes trade, and 
there is much evidence that the countries of 
Eastern Europe want to increase their trade 
with the West. One symbol of American 
commercial penetration to date which par- 
ticularly struck me was the availability of 
Coca-Cola in Bulgaria. However, Coca-Cola 
is really only a symbol of what might be, be- 
cause our trade with the satellite nations is 
lamentably low. A major impediment in 
each case is the absence of non-discrimi- 
natory or so-called most-favored- nation 
tariff or trading treatment, by which we 
would assure each of the satellite nations 
that it could trade with us on the same 
terms we extend to our most-favored trading 


partners, 
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An interesting case in point is that of 
Romania which more than any other satel- 
lite nation is displaying a policy of nation- 
alistic independence which borders on open 
defiance. Her trade with the Soviet Union 
has steadily decreased, and she seeks new 
trading partners in the West; already 30 per 
cent of her trade is with Western Europe. 
But Romania’s trade with the United States 
is infinitesimal. As in the other satellite 
countries, the lack of most-favored nation 
privileges is a serious—if not fatal—barrier. 
There are other special problems in the case 
of Romania, for Romanian officials consider 
that they burnt their fingers badly in their 
negotiations with the Firestone Company 
several years ago for the construction of two 
synthetic rubber plants. Firestone later 
withdrew from the negotiations because of 
pressure from a competitor, pressure which 
was exerted through a campaign which ap- 
pealed to emotional anticommunism. As a 
result, Romania will be chary of such nego- 
tiations in the future. 

Turning briefly away from the field of 
economics, I should like to conclude this 
survey of the new era in the evolution of 
Communism by taking note of some other 
changes in orientation which strike me as 
particularly significant. 

One general observation derived from my 
most recent tour of the area is that political 
oppression has significantly declined. Even 
in Hungary, where the abortive revolt of 
1956 is still a very real memory, the reign of 
terror is over. The police no longer knock 
on the door at midnight to arrest and tor- 
ture citizens who run afoul of the regime. 
And political opponents no longer fear ex- 
ecution and exile. Repression is still a fact 
of life, but it is less obvious, less direct and 
less brutal. As Communism in Eastern 
Europe mellows and enters the era of con- 
vergence, the most obvious techniques of 
regimentation are falling into disuse. 

Another very significant fact, I believe, is 
that the Catholic Church is retaining its 
strength in Eastern Europe and in some 
cases even improving its position. 

It is an interesting fact that in many of 
the Communist countries of Eastern Europe, 
the churches and the clergy are directly 
supported and subsidized by the state. This 
results from the fact that the Communist 
regimes, in the first instance, deprived the 
churches of the lands and properties which 
for so long had been their source of support 
and financial independence. Subsequently, 
the Communist governments in several in- 
stances launched on a clear policy of caesaro- 
papism, which simply means using the 
church for the purposes of the state. The 
process has also been described as a kind of 
one-sided separation of church and state, 
in which the churches have no right to inter- 
fere with the political life of the country, 
but there is no probition against govern- 
ment intervention with the affairs of the 
church. 

My impression is that this process has been 
carried to greater extremes, as we might ex- 
pect, in those countries which historically 
had a greater commitment to national Or- 
thodox churches than to Roman Catholicism 
and allegiance to the Pope. In the Socialist 
Republic of Romania, for example, the sal- 
aries and subsidies paid by the government 
may be suspended if there is evidence of “un- 
democratic attitudes” on the part of the 
clergy. Also, the government may simply 
annul the appointment of clergymen and 
teachers at religious institutions “in the 
interest of public order or state security.” 
It is worth noting, too, that the salaries paid 
the clergy in Romania are non-competitive, 
with salaries for parish clergy reported in 
the range of $28 a month, which is ‘ess than 
the pay of a construction worker. A bishop 
might make as much as $70 a month. 

In Bulgaria, the national Orthodox church 
received government subsidy until the early 
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1950's when the payments were suspended 
and the government apparently launched on 
a course designed to virtually eliminate the 
practice of religion. The Holy Synod of the 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church subsequently 
reported that its support was based almost 
wholly on the sale of candles. In 1963 the 
government added an administrative blow by 
decreeing that Sunday was to be a regular 
workday and that different days of the week 
were to be designated as days of rest in the 
different administrative districts of the coun- 
try. Bulgaria is thus the extreme example 
of state domination of religious activity in 
Eastern Europe. 

In the Roman Catholic countries of East- 
ern Europe, the evidence seems to be that 
the practice of state subsidy has been re- 
sorted to as a necessity because the Church 
fulfilled such an important role, but that 
the imposition of caesaropapism has been 
much less complete and much less effective. 
In Poland, for example, the clergy receive 
stipends paid from the income obtained from 
confiscated church property. They also are 
paid fees for the performance of religious 
services in state facilities, such as hospitals, 
prisons and sanatoriums. But when the 
state attempts to collect its tribute in re- 
turn, in the form of bureaucratic interfer- 
ence in the training of the clergy, it en- 
counters the continuing outspoken opposi- 
tion of the Church’s heroic leader, Cardinal 
Wyszynski. 

In Czechoslovakia, the state has succeeded 
perhaps to a slightly greater extent. It has 
made the Church depend almost wholly on 
the government for economic support and in 
return the state controls the number of per- 
sons permitted to study for the priesthood 
and exercises veto power over clerical ap- 
pointments, But there has been a relaxa- 
tion of state regimentation in recent years 
to the extent that some of the Czech bishops 
were permitted to attend the Vatican Coun- 
cil. A Czechoslovakian Cardinal, Dr. Josef 
Beran, and several other bishops and clergy- 
men have been freed from long political im- 
prisonment, and the government has con- 
cluded a protocol with the Vatican in which 
it formally acknowledges the role of the 
Church. 

In Hungary, which is the most eastern 
country in Europe with a Catholic majority, 
the Church suffered renewed oppression fol- 
lowing the abortive revolution of 1956, in 
which the clergy were accused of playing an 
important role. Now, however, the position 
of the Church has improved since the sign- 
ing of a protocol with the Vatican in 1964. 
Although Cardinal Mindzenty is still a fugt- 
tive in the United States Embassy, the gov- 
ernment permitted 14 Hungarian clerics, in- 
cluding several bishops, to leave the country 
to attend the Vatican Council. And I be- 
lieve Cardinal Mindzenty would have been 
permitted to leave, too, if he had promised 
not to return. There is no over oppression 
although there is no question but the 
Church still must be responsive to State 
control. But, on balance, it seems to me the 
Church has not lost any ground and in some 
cases it has clearly gained. 

These then are the high points of Eastern 
Europe today: a Communist satellite zone in 
a condition of flux and change, as it enters 
a distinctly new phase of ideological evolu- 
tion. Old techniques of repression have 
been abandoned, new recognition has been 
given to normal human aspirations and 
desires, new opportunities for trade and 
tourism present themselves, and an older 
generation of doctrinaire Communists is 
yielding to a new wave of youth and 
experimentation. 

How do we in the West react to these 
changes and what are their implications for 
the long-range evolution of East-West rela- 
tions? It seems plain to me that we have a 
great opportunity and that if we conduct 
ourselves with wisdom, imagination and re- 
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straint, we perhaps will go a long way 
toward resolving the great ideological cold 
war of the twentieth century. 

We have heard of the revolution of rising 
expectations in the developing countries of 
the world. The Communist countries of 
Eastern Europe are caught, it seems to me, in 
a counterrevolution of rising expectations. 

All men have certain natural drives which, 
as we have seen, in the political and eco- 
nomic spheres, include the desire for politi- 
eal expression, for human contact and for 
property. As standards of living improve 
in Eastern Europe, as adequate housing, 
health care and education become generally 
available, as communication and direct ex- 
posure with Western societies increases 
through tourists who visit from the West— 
these drives become stronger. They force 
Communist governments to change to ad- 
just to these drives. The first demand may 
be freedom to choose one’s work. The in- 
evitable result is freedom to choose how to 
dispose of the gains of work—more choice, 
in other words, in what to buy and where 
to travel. And eventually, although this end 
is certainly not yet in sight, there will un- 
doubtedly be a demand for freedom of choice 
in politics. 

I am convinced, therefore, that time is on 
our side in Eastern Europe. The trend there 
is toward freedom—and not away from it. 
Communism is changing to accommodate 
this trend, changing more slowly in some 
countries—and more rapidly in others. It 
seems obvious to me that we can best hasten 
this erosion within the Communist world by 
increasing contact at every level, and in every 
sphere of activity, between the countries of 
the West and those of Eastern Europe. 

There are some definite political steps 
which we should be prepared to take in 
response to the situation. We should I 
believe lose no time in ratifying the Soviet 
Consular Convention, which might in time 
be a model for similar agreements with the 
nations of Eastern Europe. And we should 
enact legislation to promote East-West trade, 
granting to the nations of Eastern Europe the 
non-discriminatory, or so-called most- 
favored nation tariff treatment they so much 
desire. 

There may be other clear opportunities for 
political and diplomatic action on our part 
as time goes on, particularly if we are fortu- 
nate enough to be able to take steps in such 
areas as arms control. But the essential, 
continuing challenge is a philosophical one 
and it is one we will have learned to antici- 
pate and respond to effectively if we fully 
appreciate what is now transpiring in East- 
ern Europe. Basically, it is a challenge to be 
sensitive and responsive to change and 
evolution, and to free ourselves of stereo- 
typed misconceptions and out-of-date 
notions. This is the sort of challenge which 
you in this audience in particular will be 
called on to face continuously, and I urge 
you to reflect upon it as you contemplate the 
realities of world affairs in this last third of 
the twentieth century. 


TAX SHARING—A REAL NEED 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was recently called to an article 
entitled “Why Mayors Complain They 
Can’t Do Business With Washington— 
Redtape and Frustration,” published in 
the U.S. News & World Report. 

As a cosponsor of the excellent bill on 
tax sharing introduced by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER}, I feel that 
the article is most significant. I have 
spoken out on the burden our cities are 
forced to carry in this modern day and 
age and their relative inability to do so 
in the light of their slowly dwindling tax 
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resources. While some solutions have 
been sought, the Federal Government, in 
its attempt to aid our great urban areas, 
has caused the administration of these 
programs to result in malfunction and 
frustration, due to the vastness of the 
bureaucratic machinery, the lack of local 
control of these various programs, and 
the very real ignorance on the Federal 
level of what local government is all 
about. 

I think the article illuminates quite a 
significant point in favor of a tax-shar- 
ing program if our urban centers are 
guaranteed an equitable portion of the 
funds as, indeed, they are in Senator 
Baker’s bill. 

There is a distinct necessity today that 
those areas most directly concerned 
should be the ones to establish the pro- 
grams and should further be the units 
that administer the programs because 
they understand the situation better 
than anyone else. 

That the Federal level is incapable of 
dealing with these local problems was 
echoed over and over throughout this 
timely article. To state only a few of 
the significant comments: 

H. D. Weller, city manager of Ala- 
meda, Calif., remarked: 

Nobody bothered to contact us and we only 
found out what was going on by rumor... 
The “feds” don’t seem to understand there 
is any such thing as local government. 


Mitchell Sviridoff, human resources 
administrator of New York City, stated: 


There is occasionally co-ordination within 
some of the Departments, but very often 
there is no co-ordination between offices 
within the Department of Labor, or within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare ... It has to be done, as matters 
exist now, through the ingenuity of the 
local administration. 


And Mayor John E. Westford of Bell- 
ingham, Wash., spoke out: 

The government doesn’t seem to under- 
stand. 


Mr. President, I feel that this signifi- 
cant article speaks strongly for return- 
ing to local government a great part of 
the establishment and administration of 
local programs by means of tax-sharing 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REDTAPE AND FRUSTRATION—WHyY MAYORS 
COMPLAIN THEY Can’T Do BUSINESS WITH 
WASHINGTON 
Congress has provided billions of dollars 

for city “uplift” programs. But are local 
authorities happy over this windfall? Many 
are not. A look at the problem at grass- 
roots level shows why changes in procedures 
are being asked. 

High officials keep painting grandiose 
word pictures of the wonderful results to 
flow from the billions of dollars in Washing- 
ton's handouts to local communities. 

In all, by a recent count, there were 399 
separate federal-aid appropriations under 
170 different programs of uplift. 

Listen to the nation’s mayors, who are on 
the firing line at the local level, and the 
picture becomes less bright. 

Instead, there are stories of endless red 
tape, shifting rules, enticing offers followed 
by great frustrations, long delays and often 
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unnecessary expense for communities in 
which high expectations had been raised. 

The result—reflected in a survey by “U.S. 
News & World Report” of mayors and city 
ofnclals—is a growing demand that some- 
thing be done to return control over local 
affairs to local officials and take it out of 
the hands of the 150 Washington bureaus 
and 400 regional federal offices. 


TAX SHARING: THE ANSWER? 


The National League of Cities, an orga- 
nization of mayors, proposed on March 14 a 
tax-sharing plan calling for a 125-billion- 
dollar federal payment to the cities in the 
next 10 years. The mayors said the system 
of letting federal funds “trickle down” 
through State capitals can never be expected 
to work. 

One mayor, who believes it best that his 
city’s name not even be mentioned for fear 
of reprisals by Washington, complains that 
federal delay has held up for more than six 
years a city-approved plan to rehabilitate 100 
acres ofslums. Says this mayor: 

“The great frustration is the time lag be- 
tween submission of a request with all the 
surveys and forms, and final action by 
Washington. That's when the dead hand’ 
of redevelopment sets in. Whole acres of 
buildings are allowed to go to hell. Every- 
one knows the area will be bulldozed. Prop- 
erty values will fall. Property owners take 
a beating. And if the Government finally 
says ‘No,’ then there is havoc," 

This official points out that urban-renewal 
manuals are in three volumes, loose leaf, 
with 48 sections. He says that rules and 
regulations are changed periodically, so that 
plans in this city made in 1960 and sub- 
mitted for approval must meet entirely dif- 
ferent specifications 644 years later. 

The mayor thinks “block grants” of money 
might be one method of getting away from 
some of the bureaucracy. 


OVERWHELMED IN PAPER 


One mayor complains: 

“We traveled, we traveled. We visited, we 
visited. We presented case after case. We 
were literally overwhelmed in paper. Criteria 
were changed. Specifications were changed. 
New rules were developed. We faced an end- 
less procession of reasons for not getting a 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ answer. 

“In the process, we were getting to know 
our way around in Washington and things 
lately show much improvement.” 

Alan Thelan, city manager of Atchison, 
Kans., feels that he needs a computer to 
determine which federal agency to ask for a 
particular project, “to find out which would 
be best for us.” 

Atchison found it was eligible for federal 
money to build a $170,000 park fronting on 
the Missouri River. The money was avail- 
able under four different federal programs— 
the open-space program of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), 
the outdoor-recreation program of the De- 
partment of Interior, HUD’s beautification 
program, and the parks-devyelopment pro- 
gram of Army Engineers. 

“There might have been another bet that 
we overlooked,” commented Mr. Thelan. He 
found that the different agencies did not 
know, or would not tell, about the others’ 
programs. Application finally was made to 
the Army Engineers, whose rules allowed the 
city credit against its share of the cost for 
land which it contributed. 

It was summer, 1966, when Carbondale, 
III., got a verbal go-ahead from federal offi- 
cials after filing a half-inch-thick applica- 
tion for $160,000 to start on a 100-acre, ur- 
ban-renewal project. 

It's peanuts,” explains William Burns, the 
city’s conservation commissioner. “We 
wanted the money for surveys and planning. 
The Government will spend that much de- 
laying the project.” A decision now is prom~ 
ised in July or August. 
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Mr. Burns says that “when we don't keep 
to a reasonable schedule, motivation is lost.” 
He explains that any project involves “co- 
hesive action” from a wide group of people— 
the city council, private developers and 
others. k 

Mayor A. W. Sorensen of Omaha suggests 
the following to overcome some of the situ- 
ations facing cities: 

“I would like to see tax sharing at the 
federal level, which would be renewed from 
year to year if the city could prove the merits 
of what it had accomplished with the money 
supplied it. If it had not done a good job, 
it would not get more money. For example, 
suppose a city gets a million dollars for 
minority housing. A year from now, if it 
has not measured up, it would not get any 
more money. 

“Many other federal programs are set up 
that way. The local peope are not going to 
waste it if they want to stay in office. Some- 
one who wants their jobs will put them on 
the pan.” 

Charles T. Henry, city manager of Univer- 
sity City, Mo., a suburb of St. Louis, says 
he is “very strong“ for “block grants.” He 
adds: 

“Cities are not getting their fair share of 
federal funds. Where is the money coming 
from? Not out of someone’s pocket in Wash- 
ington. We should call it ‘federally col- 
lected’ money. Over all, in this community, 
the dollars going to Washington in taxes 
outnumber the dollars returned by 10 to 1.“ 


DELAYS AND CHANGES 


Officials in Oklahoma City say they have 
made three changes in two years on juris- 
dictional requirements in seeking participa- 
tion in the open-space program under HUD. 
First, HUD called for a co-ordinating council. 
Then, a council of governments was estab- 
lished as the local go-between. Finally, a 
regional planning body was established as 
the necessary agent. 

City Manager Robert Tinstman is not par- 
ticularly unhappy with the situation. But, 
he says, “Everybody protests vigorously any 
bureaucratic delay to their project.” 

Oklahoma City now has a federal-city 
program co-ordinator to smooth communica- 
tions and keep pace with any changes that 
come up in existing programs. 

In Fort Worth, City Manager Jerry Brown- 
lee complains that “applications often re- 
quire cities to file the same qualifying data 
over and over—often to the same agency. 
such as HUD.” He believes the cities should 
qualify once and not have to repeat with the 
same supporting documentation. This, he 
says, would cut down time delays and paper 
work. 

FAST-MOVING PROJECT 


Redondo Beach, Calif., is a suburb of Los 
Angeles. In November, 1964, it sought 7 mil- 
lion dollars in federal money for urban re- 
newal. The program was approved in May, 
1966. Says Richard L. England, executive 
director of the Redondo Beach Redevelop- 
ment Agency: 

“We consider this a fast-moving project. 
Td estimate there were a couple of dozen 
comprehensive forms that had to be filled 
out, and the individual justifications take 
much time. The great amount of research 
and explanation which lies behind the appli- 
cations make the job cumbersome. We 
talked to dozens of people many, many 
times.” 

Of federal bureaucracy, Mr. England says: 

It is one of the most confused and dis- 
organized administration setups that one 
can imagine. We have not seen any positive 
im; ents from the reorganization of 
HUD in the field. If anything, it is worse 
than before because appointments of many 
top officials have been held up for many 
months, and responsibilities have been 
changed around to such an extent that it 
takes much longer now to find a responsible 
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individual and get an answer to any ques- 
tion.” 
WANTED: LOCAL DISCRETION 


As one who has been uniquely successful 
in winning federal grants—185 million dol- 
lars in five years—Detroit’s Mayor Jerome 
Cavanaugh is reluctant to criticize the sys- 
tem. But he has some gripes. 

Detroit wanted to build, in a decaying 
neighborhood, a multipurpose center incor- 
porating physical and mental-health facil- 
ities, a library, indoor and outdoor recreation 
programs and a family-counseling service. 
The project required four different federal 
grants. It ran into endless red tape and still 
isn't off the ground. 

“Cities need more local discretion in the 
programs which are now in operation,” says 
Mayor Cavanaugh, “Aside from the veritable 
crush of paper work, the delays and lack of 
funding, the urban-renewal program, for ex- 
ample, allows little local discretion. It is so 
formalized and categorized that it is almost 
impossible to use it in a relatively excellent 
neighborhood that is being dragged down by 
a few rotting houses.” 

Urban redevelopment in New Haven, Conn., 
has been pointed to as an example for other 
cities to copy. But, according to Mayor 
Richard C. Lee, it hasn't been easy. 

“The problem was that there were 11 fed - 
eral units involved,“ he says, and it took 
20 months to get them to work together with 
us, and even after everything was set up 
the program still is not working as well as 
it should. 

“I think another point, too, is when you 
deal with people representing federal agen- 
cies they quote regulations to you as if they 
feel the program is outside their scope, and 
this is a stultifying, exasperating, frustrating, 
annoying, angering experience, If there was 
a maximum of flexibility in these grants to 
cities, that much more could be done.” 


THE BELLINGHAM STORY 


“Frustration is a calm expression when I 
think about what we've been through here,” 
says Mayor John E. Westford, of Bellingham, 
Wash., in discussing his city’s experiences 
with federal grants. Bellingham’s troubles 
have to do with getting a water-filtration 
plant. 

“We have ample water,” says Mayor West- 
ford. We are fighting to keep the water 
pure. We have been told by the Government 
that we must have a water-filtration plant, a 
3-million-dollar project. Now, the water- 
filtration plant applies only to our city, but 
we were told we must have regional plan- 
ning. So we had to go out into the sur- 
rounding areas and talk them into it, when 
they see no need for it.” 

The mayor says the Government doesn’t 
seem to understand how sparsely populated 
the area is, how it is not comparable to East- 
ern areas where people are jammed together 
with many pollution problems. Costs have 
gone up $200,000 in the four years that have 
passed as Bellingham has tried to work out 
its problems. 

“Our engineer wrote the application,” says 
Mayor Westford. ‘Then we had to go into 
regional planning. Now we have that and 
are ready to go, but we find the funds are out. 
Right now, it’s all in the hands of HUD.” 


“SHOTGUN” TECHNIQUE 


Counties as well as cities have trouble with 
federal grants. Regional planning has been 
& main obstacle to projects in Multnomah 
County, Oreg. 

M, James Gleason, chairman of the 
Multnomah County board of commissioners, 
says, The Federal Government used a shot- 
gun here, They just chopped off our grants. 
Everything has been held up for about a 
year, and we now have pending applications 
for 1.5 million dollars in federal grants for 
sewers and sewage plants and for park land.” 

Mr. Gleason is very definite on one point. 

“Multnomah County,” he says, “is mov- 
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ing toward the idea of getting one full-time 
man to practice ‘grantsmanship.’ Eventually 
one man will keep track of how the work is 
progressing in the various grants received 
or applied for, and he will also keep track 
of what grants are available if the county 
applies. We are going to get rid of these 
roadblocks, and they are yery difficult to 
overcome.” 

Since October, 1962, the city of Auburn, 
N. V., has been trying to get a federal grant 
of $590,000 to pay half the cost of a water- 
filtration plant. Applications have bounced 
from one federal agency to another. Finally 
in January, 1967, the application was ac- 
cepted by HUD. 

“All along the line,“ says Judson O. Allen, 
Auburn's planning director, “we got into an 
administrative snafu.” 


INSUFFICIENT FUNDS 


Oakland, Calif., as a city with the relatively 
high unemployment, racial and other prob- 
lems of core cities, has received a great deal 
of federal money. It is now involved in some 
140 federal programs. 

“Some are working nicely, some are fouled 
up, and some are in a state of limbo,” says 
Oakland’s Mayor John H. Reading. “Part of 
my concern about federal programs is that 
the Federal Government comes in and an- 
nounces new programs, ones with social sig- 
nificance which could be utilized effectively 
by the city. But, all too frequently, after 
the program has been announced, an applica- 
tion has been prepared, after a lot of work, 
you find out that there are insufficient funds 
to carry it out. A good example is the re- 
habilitation of slum neighborhoods.” 

Mayor Reading charges that federal pro- 
grams have hurt the cities. 

“The Federal Housing Administration, for 
example, is aimed at the middle class,” he 
says. “It rules out minimum-income people 
and encourages the solid middle class to 
move to the suburbs, Then the highway 
program takes valuable land off the tax rolls. 
This increases the tax rates for the remain- 
ing citizens, and puts a higher load on indus- 
try. This further discourages the passage of 
bond issues and school-tax measures.” 


LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 


“Our federal relation have been generally 
negative,” says H. D. Weller, city manager 
of Alameda, Calif. He cites two examples of 
federal interference, one involving a federal 
survey to choose a new location for the 
Alameda post office. 

“Nobody bothered to contact us,” he says, 
“and we only found out what was going on 
by rumor. We discovered they had picked 
the worst possible site for a post office and 
we got them to kill that one. 

Then, the Federal Bureau of Prisons pro- 
posed to open a Halfway House on property 
now held by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. The first we knew about it was a 
press release out of Washington. We got 
2,500 petitions, letters and phone calls op- 
posing it. The ‘feds’ don’t seem to under- 
stand there is any such thing as local gov- 
ernment.” 

Mason Swearingen, executive director of 
the Winston-Salem, N.C., housing authority, 
complains that the city has been waiting 
since April, 1966, for about $5,500 in federal 
funds to survey a housing site. His story: 

“We have never gottenit. Wedo not want 
to go off half-cocked, and build something 
that is a white elephant or would not be 
proper for old people. The land should be 
surveyed, An architect should look at the 
project to see if the site is appropriate. The 
federal officials have given me every excuse 
I have ever heard of for not advancing plan- 
ning money.” 


THERE IS NO COORDINATION 


The problems involved in starting an 
urban-renewal program are described by 
Mitchell Svirldoff, Human Resources Ad- 
ministrator of New York City. 
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“Tt is a very complicated, painful, tortuous, 
time-consuming process, and that is prob- 
ably the understatement of the year,” he 
says. At New Haven, where he formerly was 
a key man in the redevelopment program, 
he had to deal with 15 funding agencies, in- 
cluding 10 or 11 federal agencies. 

“There is occasionally co-ordination with- 
in some of the departments, Mr. Sviridoff 
says, “but very often there is no co-ordina- 
tion between offices within the Department 
of Labor, or within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare.” He ex- 
plains; 

“To start a social-action program, a city 
has to go to at least a half a dozen places if 
it is to be a comprehensive and effective pro- 
gram.” In each case, he says, “you are deal- 
ing with different regulations, different cri- 
teria. It is an extraordinarily complicated 
process. It is the putting together that is 
so difficult, and there is little or no help that 
a city can get from the federal establish- 
ment. 

“It has to be done, as matters exist now, 
through the ingenuity of the local adminis- 
tration,” 


PROPOSED INCREASES IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, East 
Chicago Branch No. 1399, of East Chi- 
cago, Ind., and the Lake County AFL- 
CIO Central Labor Union of East 
Chicago, Ind., have adopted resolutions 
regarding proposed increases in social 
security benefits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[National Association of Letter Carriers, East 
Chicago Branch No. 1399, East Chicago, Ind.] 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, President Johnson has urged the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
Social Security benefits by an average of 20 
percent with the biggest proportionate share 
going to the 24% million retirees who now get 
only the minimum of $44 a month ($66 for a 
couple); and 

Whereas, even the proposed increases 
would fall short of assuring Social Security 
beneficiaries genuine financial independence, 
as contemplated by the Social Security Act; 
and 

Whereas, many other nations, far less af- 
fluent than the United States, have far more 
adequate social welfare systems; and 

Whereas, no remotely comparable insur- 
ance protection is available to Americans at 
any price; and 

Whereas, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States take prompt, positive action to 
attack the deficiencies that exist in the 
Social Security system, so that older Ameri- 
cans, widows and children, and the disabled 
can live out their retirement years in dignity 
and self-respect rather than in poverty and 
despair; and be it further 

Resolved, That since the program's biggest 
simple defect is lack of adequate cash bene- 
fits, that the Congress act to increase these 
benefits as proposed by the President; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Vance Hartke and Birch 
Bayh and Congressman Ray J. Madden, re- 
questing them to support the President’s pro- 
posals, and to place this resolution in the 
records in Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be given the 
fullest publicity through the communica- 
tions media; and be it further 

Resolved, That affiliated local unions be 
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sent copies of this resolution and be urged 
to adopt similar ones and send to the appro- 
priate legislators. 

PETER 


CALACCI, 
President, Lake County Central Labor 
Union AFL-CIO. 
E. B. LAWBAUGH, 
Financial Secretary, Lake County Cen- 
tral Labor Union AFL-CIO. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, President Johnson has urged the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
Social Security benefits by an average of 20 
percent with the biggest proportionate share 
going to the 2½ million retirees who now 
get only the minimum of $44 a month ($66 
for a couple); and 

Whereas, even the proposed increases 
would fall short of assuring Social Security 
beneficiaries genuine financial independence, 
as contemplated by the Social Security Act; 
and 

Whereas, many other nations, far less afflu- 
ent than the United States, have far more 
adequate social welfare systems; and 

Whereas, no remotely comparable insur- 
ance protection is available to Americans at 
any price: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Congress of the United 
States take prompt, positive action to attack 
the deficiencies that exist in the Social 
Security system, so that older Americans, 
widows and children, and the disabled can 
live out their retirement years in dignity and 
self-respect rather than in poverty and 
despair; and be it further 

Resolved, that since the programs’ biggest 
single defect is lack of adequate cash bene- 
fits, that the Congress act to increase these 
benefits as proposed by the President; and 
be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Vance Hartke and Birch 
Bayh and Congressman Ray J. Madden, re- 
questing them to support the President’s 
proposals, and to place this resolution in the 
records of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, that this resolution be given the 
fullest publicity through the communica- 
tions media; and be it further 

Resolved, that affiliated local unions be 
sent copies of this resolution and be urged 
to adopt similar ones and send to the ap- 
propriate legislators. 

PETER CALACCI, 
President. 
E. B. LAWBAUGH, 
Financial Secretary. 

Adopted at the regular meeting, Febru- 
ary 28, 1967, Lake County AFL-CIO Central 
Labor Union. 


OPERATION FIND—A GOOD 
BEGINNING 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we of the Special Committee 
on Aging were happy to hear recently 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has set aside $1,251,560 for certain pro- 
grams to make the war on poverty more 
meaningful and effective for older Amer- 
icans. Of this amount, $800,000 is pro- 
gramed for an activity called Operation 
Find, under which low-income elderly 
individuals throughout the Nation will 
be provided part-time employment to 
visit other older Americans in their own 
communities. Several desirable conse- 
quences will result. First, participants 
will be given employment which will not 
only enable them to supplement their in- 
adequate incomes, but will also benefit 
their physical health and their attitude 
toward life. Second, the program will 
benefit the older Americans who are vis- 
ited by surveying their needs and by put- 
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ting them in touch with community re- 
sources designed to meet those needs. 
Third, it will be helpful in informing 
public agencies and private charitable 
organizations in each community served 
of the needs of the elderly in their com- 
munities, which will assist them in plan- 
ning intelligently and in allocating re- 
sources needed to meet those needs. 

Operation Find did not spring forth 
overnight. It was carefully developed as 
a plan of action by the National Council 
on the Aging approximately a year ago. 
The Special Committee on Aging took 
note of this proposed program in its re- 
port which stemmed from its study and 
hearings on the subject, “The War on 
Poverty As It Affects Older Americans.” 
Our Subcommittee on Services, under 
the chairmanship of the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ], rec- 
ommended an allocation of funds to 
Operation Find last summer, as a result 
of its study and hearings on Operation 
Medicare Alert. 

In addition to the $800,000 allocation 
to Operation Find, $451,580 has been set 
aside by OEO for training and technical 
assistance of individuals in OEO and 
other cooperating agencies and groups, 
to equip them with the expertise needed 
to serve the elderly effectively and wisely 
under the war on poverty. 

As another indication of the adminis- 
tration’s interest in increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the war on poverty with re- 
gard to the Nation’s elderly, the Presi- 
dent during the last few days has nomi- 
nated Miss Genevieve Blatt, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as Assistant Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in charge of 
elderly programs. This position was cre- 
ated by Congress last year with the 
hope that giving an outstanding indi- 
vidual this responsibility would make 
this great national effort more respon- 
sive to the needs of older Americans. 
Miss Blatt has the ability, energy, enthu- 
siasm, and empathy with the elderly 
needed to make this new position all 
that it should be for the benefit of our 
older compatriots. 

Miss Blatt has engaged in a wide va- 
riety of civic and public services. She 
has served as Secretary of Internal Af- 
fairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. She was listed by the Gallup poll 
as one of the women most admired by 
the American public in 1963, and she 
waged a vigorious campaign as Demo- 
cratic nominee for the U.S. Senate from 
Pennsylvania during 1964. 

Mr. President, I commend Director 
Sargent Shriver and all others who had 
any part in the allocation of new funds 
to improve the later years for our fellow 
Americans. I urge community action 
agencies and others concerned to file ap- 
plications for these funds and to act 
promptly to take advantage of the op- 
portunity presented for more adequately 
meeting the needs of the elderly citizens 
in their communities. 


VISIT BY MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF REPUBLIC OF GUINEA 
TO COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on Mon- 

day, March 13, I had the great honor and 
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privilege of extending the hospitality of 

the Committee on Foreign Relations to 

the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 

Republic of Guinea, Hon. Louis-Lansana 

Beavogui. He was accompanied by the 

Director General for Economic Coopera- 

tion and Affairs and by the Guinean Am- 

bassador to the United States. 

I hardly need say that we members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
have found sessions of this kind a source 
of great profit and pleasure, and our in- 
formal discussions with these three high 
officials from the Republic of Guinea 
served as an outstanding example of the 
value of personal contact with our friends 
from abroad. I was only sorry that the 
important nature of the business before 
the Senate prevented a large number of 
Senators from sharing in this valuable 
experience. 

We had a frank and friendly session 
with the Foreign Minister, and I wish 
that a great number of my colleagues 
could have benefited from it as I did. 
However, to open our conversation the 
Foreign Minister made a short prepared 
address which was most graceful and 
helpful. And I was very glad that he 
could make a copy of that statement 
available to me so that it could be shared 
with not only my colleagues but the 
public at large. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the Foreign Minis- 
ter of the Republic of Guinea be in- 
cluded in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE FOREIGN MINISTER OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF GUINEA, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Marcu 13, 1967 
Our dear friend, Senator Gore, gentlemen 

of the Senate, honorable guests, in my ca- 

pacity as Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 

Republic of Guinea I am happy to be among 

you this afternoon accompanied by Mr. Ban- 

goura Mohamed Kassory, Director General of 

Economic Cooperation and Economic Affairs 

and by my friend, Ambassador Bangoura 

Karim, who will represent Guinea in your 

great country. 

For some years the friendly and trusting 
relations that link the United States of 
America to the Republic of Guinea have 
constantly and loyally been supported by your 
high assembly. A few among you, as for in- 
stance, you, Senator Gore, and Senators 
Vance Hartke of Indiana and Edward Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts, have visited the Re- 
public of Guinea and seen even during the 
first years of the country's independence the 
efforts we have made to build our Guinean 
nation on a rational basis. Since then, we 
have passed through important stages and 
the results we obtained—no matter how 
modest they are—have nevertheless shown 
noticeable progress toward these fundamen- 
tal objectives: national unity through an 
almost total disappearance of ethnic, tribal 
and religious rivalries; democratic progress 
through free elections in regional and na- 
tional communities; creation of an economic 
and social structure with the active partici- 
pation and under the control of the 
Guineans. These results have been greatly 
favored by intense efforts of international 
cooperation and, in particular, by the co- 
operation with the United States of America. 
A large measure of good will and deep under- 
standing on the part of your great country 
and ours was needed in order to place this 
cooperation on a solid basis of mutual respect 
for each state’s independence and their re- 
spective interests. What we have achieved 
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today already speaks for itself and does not 
need any commentaries. Since 1961, close 
to three hundred Guinean students have 
completed their education at United States 
universities and institutes. 

Olin-Mathieson, a United States company, 
is now the first and most important foreign 
investor in the Republic of Guinea, thanks 
to a 48.5 percent participation in the inter- 
national aluminum company FRIA, the 
eighth largest in the world. This company, 
whose annual output is approximately five 
hundred thousand tons of aluminum, will, 
according to the present negotiations with 
the Guinean government, raise its produc- 
tion to seven hundred and twenty thousand 
tons a year. In the domain of industrializa- 
tion the Bauxite Company of Guinea, whose 
objective is the exploitation of the world's 
richest and largest bauxite deposits at Boke, 
was founded under the form of a mixed as- 
sociation with the Guinean government 
under the leadership of the Harvey Alumi- 
num Company of California and the most 
important North American aluminum com- 
panies: Aluminium Limited of Canada (Al- 
can) and Aluminum Company of America 
(Alcoa). The American companies alone are 
holding here 86 percent of the shares owned 
by private groups while European companies 
control 14 percent. At this occasion I wish 
to express to you on behalf of President 
Ahmed Sékou Toure, President of the Re- 
public of Guinea, and on behalf of the people 
of Guinea our heartfelt thanks for the effec- 
tive support which you gave to our country 
in the negotiations for the granting of in- 
vestment guarantees by the Agency for In- 
ternational Development and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The government of Guinea has recently 
formed an association with one of the most 
important United States automobile manu- 
facturing firms, Mack Trucks, for the pur- 
pose of operating a national chain for the 
assembly of vehicles, servicing the vehicles 
in operation and training Guinean person- 
nel. By opting for a mixed association our 
country and these companies are creating 
the best conditions for an equal and fruitful 
cooperation among our young nations and 
foreign private capital, 

The three examples just stated thus con- 
stitute the best reward for your efforts to 
support our country and they also show the 
interest that we have in that these efforts 
be continued and constantly developed for 
the benefit of the United States and the 
Republic of Guinea. 

Thanks to the various frank and sincere 
conversations which I had during my one- 
week's stay in Washington with the Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk, and Assistant Secretary 
for African Affairs Palmer, we were able to 
clarify our political relations and to com- 
monly decide to strengthen these relations 
through trust and friendship. The Republic 
of Guinea, which was the first of the French 
colonies of West Africa to obtain independ- 
ence and the United States of America which 
was the first among the possessions of the 
former British Empire to become independ- 
ent, were thus called by history to proceed 
together on the road of cooperation and 
friendship. To the Secretary of State we have 
given the assurance of our sincere determina- 
tion to work in this sense on the basis of 
comprehension and the mutual desire to 
settle our differences by frank, sincere and 
open conversations, We know, dear friend 
Gore, how much your personal contribution 
and the contribution of your senatorial col- 
leagues will promote the fruitful and con- 
stant development of these relations in a 
world in which interdependence in the cul- 
tural and economic cooperation constitutes 
the only guarantee for friendship and world 
peace. I would like to use this opportunity 
to emphasize to you on behalf of the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Guinea our sat- 
isfaction with your persevering efforts within 
the framework of the legislation for civil 
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rights and for materializing on a rational 
basis the equality among all human and so- 
cial strata of the people of the United States, 
By reiterating our sincere and heartfelt 
wishes for the prosperity and happiness of 
you, your families, the Senate, the United 
States Congress and the people of the United 
States, allow me to make a toast to your 
health, to the health of Presidents Johnson 
and Sékou Toure, and to the understanding 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of Guinea. 


SUCCESSFUL SBA ASSISTANCE TO 
GREENE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, Rhode 
Island firms engaged in high quality pre- 
cision work in the field of electronics are 
a highly competitive group. They have 
pioneered in developing new techniques 
that have made them established leaders 
in the field. 

I should like to tell the Senate about 
Greene Electronics, Inc., located at 1840 
Cranston Street, in Cranston, R.I. This 
firm's enterprise is typical of so many 
small businesses in my State. 

Ten years ago the use of printed cir- 
cuits in electronics was new. But to 
Gordon H. Greene and his associates it 
was a fascinating subject, full of oppor- 
tunities and possibilities. 

One big advantage that printed cir- 
cuits offer is their compactness. Much 
intricate wiring can be fitted into a small 
space. Mr. Greene and his associates 
knew, too, that reliability was equally 
important. 

In 1958 Greene began his business on 
the principle of unexcelled quality. 
Greene Electronics was the first printed 
circuitry firm in Rhode Island. From 
its inception, Greene’s proprietors in- 
sisted on the importance of innovation, 
experimentation, and development of 
new techniques. 

This approach was a healthy one, and 
Greene was soon able to demonstrate 
that his printed circuitry panels were so 
durable that even if dropped, their effec- 
tiveness would not be impaired. 

The firm progressed and continued to 
win many repeat orders from its cus- 
tomers. But five and a half years after 
it was founded, this small company like 
other successful small enterprises de- 
veloped problems. 

Greene had used its working capital in 
essential research and development proj- 
ects. It could find many customers for 
its high quality printed circuit panels, 
but needed more working capital to de- 
velop production. 

Greene consulted with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s office in Provi- 
dence. SBA was impressed with the 
firm’s prospects and the quality of its 
management. A working capital SBA 
loan of $50,000 was arranged. 

A year later, after SBA had organized 
its Services Corps of Retired Executives, 
it assigned one of the SCORE advisers 
to assist Greene with problems of orga- 
nization and internal controls. 

SCORE advisers are successful, retired 
businessmen recruited by SBA to help 
small firms. Many small businessmen 
have great technical skills, but they 
often lack business experience. SCORE 
members serve in a volunteer capacity. 

The SCORE adviser gave Greene the 
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help that was needed. A plant manager 
was employed, perpetual inventory con- 
trols were established, and financial 
statements were prepared on a monthly 


basis. 

Since then, this small firm has, with 
SBA assistance, made remarkable prog- 
ress. It has expanded from seven em- 
ployees to 65; sales and profits have 
quadrupled. Its future prospects are 
bright. 

The Small Business Administration 
was able to assist this small firm not only 
with a loan which was not available from 
private sources, but was also able to pro- 
vide much-needed managerial advice. 

SBA’s assistance to Greene Electron- 
ics, Inc., is not unique. Since the agen- 
cy’s inception in 1953, more than 1,100 
small firms in Rhode Island have re- 
ceived SBA loans totaling more than 
$36 million. 

Small businessmen in Rhode Island 
have benefited from the use of SBA- 
SCORE advisers. Hundreds of others 
have utilized SBA’s management and 
technical assistance programs. 

The skills that Rhode Island’s small 
businessmen have developed are among 
the State’s greatest assets. President 
Johnson and his administration have 
recognized these values. The President 
has urged that small business be made 
one of the greatest growth industries in 
the country. 

President Johnson has stated that 
small business is “part of the American 
way of life,” and that “a man’s desire to 
become his own boss has always been 
part of the American dream. If we lose 
that, we will lose something that is very 
precious to all of us.” 

The President has also said that— 

Even big business depends upon small busi- 
ness because they provide most of our services 
and they are a very vital source of new prod- 
ucts and new ideas. 


I agree most heartily with the Presi- 
dent’s views, and I wish to congratulate 
SBA’s Administrator, Bernard L. Boutin, 
on the fine accomplishments of his 
agency on behalf of all the residents of 
Rhode Island. 


URGENT NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 
OF POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
February 27, the Postmaster General of 
the United States, Hon. Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, in beginning his testimony be- 
fore the appropriate subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, made 
this very significant statement: 

Gentlemen, though I dislike opening my 
testimony on a discouraging note, I would 
fail in my responsibility to you and to the 
American people if I did not say, frankly, 
that at present your Post Office Department 
is in a race with catastrophe. And it is a 
race that we could well lose, though it is 
certainly in our power not to lose it. 


He continues by citing the factors in- 
volved in the race against catastrophe: 
Mail volume explosion: increasing by 
more than 3 billion pieces of mail a year. 
Per capita use of the mails also ex- 
ploding. In fiscal 1967, the per capita 
use will be an estimated 415 pieces for 
every man, woman and child in the Na- 
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tion. Just 2 years ago, it was 365 pieces. 
This is a per capita increase in use of 
almost 14 percent in just 2 years. 

Inadequate and obsolescent physical 
plant. 

A research effort which, even though 
accelerated, is lagging seriously behind 
the needs. 

A mechanization and modernization 
effort that is also far behind the existing 
needs, as well as the needs for the future. 

Mr. President, I point out that on Oc- 
tober 13, 1966, I addressed the Senate 
and expressed my opinion that we are 
nearing a total crisis in the postal service 
unless we face up to the present danger 
and do something constructive about it. 
I am delighted to see that our able Post- 
master General has given his own veri- 
fication of those statements I made 4 
months ago. 

The postal service is so vital to the 
social, economic, and political welfare of 
the Nation that its collapse into unman- 
ageable chaos is almost unthinkable. 

Yet last October, in Chicago and, to 
a lesser degree, elsewhere in this coun- 
try, we had a foretaste of what can hap- 
pen if we do not act intelligently and 
courageously. We saw a total collapse 
of the mail service—millions of pounds 
of mail piled up without sufficient men 
and machines to work it, first class let- 
ters delayed as long as 3 weeks before 
delivery—shameful suggestions that the 
only way to get rid of the mail was to 
burn it. 

We have taken the mail service for 
granted for too long because dedicated 
employees, somehow, often through 
heroic individual efforts, have been able 
to handle it, eventually. We can no 
longer afford the luxury of taking the 
service, or the employees, for granted. 

The postal employees have fallen so 
far behind the economic parade in this 
country that it is no longer possible to 
retain or attract talented people. Postal 
work is skilled work, it is difficult work, 
it is work that can be performed only by 
experienced personnel. 

Today, less than half of the 700,000 
postal employees in the country have as 
much as 3 years’ service. 

Is it any wonder that the postal serv- 
ice is in bad shape? Less than half the 
employees have as much as 3 years’ 
service. 

We think of the letter carrier as the 
dedicated man who has spent years and 
years learning his route down to the 
last minute detail, and who has been the 
exemplification of a civil servant at his 
very best and most attractive. 

Forget it. Those fine old veterans 
retired long ago, or they left the service 
because they could not stand the low pay 
any longer, and took more remunerative 
jobs elsewhere. 

There are thousands upon thousands 
of wonderful letter carriers today, but 
they are also looking wistfully at retire- 
ment or at the advertisements begging 
for applicants for far easier and less 
demanding jobs at $2,000 to $3,000 more 
in wages. 

Nowadays we can count ourselves lucky 
in most large metropolitan areas if our 
mail is not entrusted to a temporary“! 
a different one every day, in some cases— 
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who has no interest at all in the postal 
service and who is using the post office 
merely as a stopping place until he finds 
amore attractive job. 

In some areas, we can count ourselves 
lucky if the “temporary” is not a dope 
addict or an acid-head user of LSD, or a 
man who spends his nonworking hours 
driving a motorcycle in a black leather 
coat and attacking and beating up peace- 
able citizens. 

Iam not making this up, Mr, President. 
I am citing these incidents from the 
Nation’s press. I am citing the facts as 
they are, the facts as we, the Congress, 
have permitted them to occur. 

I might say also that the letter carriers 
of the Nation are the paymasters of the 
Nation. Every day they deliver tens of 
millions of dollars in checks, securities, 
bonds, and currency to our citizens. If 
we refuse to pay the men who do this 
work in accordance with the responsibil- 
ity involved, then we must put up with 
entrusting the work to people who are 
not worthy of the responsibility. 

We get what we pay for. It is as sim- 
ple as that. 

I agree with the Postmaster General 
on all points: We do need modern facili- 
ties; adequate, more spacious facilities 
capable of handling the workload. We 
do need better machines and we do need 
more research and development. 

But, Mr. President, the Post Office is 
now and always will be, essentially, a hu- 
man institution operated by human 
beings. It is the most human institution 
administered by our Government. 

In all the plans for mechanization and 
automation, there never has been a sug- 
gested robot that could take the place of 
the human being who trudges the streets 
of the Nation delivering the mail to our 
doors. 

The quality of the postal service de- 
pends now and always will depend upon 
the quality of that human being, the 
mailman. 

We must do everything in our power 
to make certain that this human quality 
is maintained, or else we shall face a 
catastrophe which will make the Chicago 
disaster of last October look like a minor 
mishap. 

The postal employees of the Nation are 
asking for a raise in level, a raise that 
will be commensurate with their in- 
creased responsibilities, which will at- 
tract young people into the service 
worthy of those responsibilities and will 
maintain in the service those who are 
most able. 

I say this is the least we can do. I have 
introduced proposed legislation—S, 278— 
which would accomplish this. Fifty 
identical bills have been introduced in 
the other body. I hope we shall have the 
opportunity to approve this legislation 
very soon. 

Mr. President, for years we have placed 
post office appropriations and the needs 
of the postal employees far at the bottom 
of the legislative totem pole. Postal pay 
legislation is usually the very last bill 
we vote upon. We take care of every con- 
ceivable national need first; and then, 
when we are through, we count up what 
money is left and pass postal pay or 
fringe benefits legislation. 
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We have, in short, treated our postal 
employees as stepchildren. We have 
taken advantage of them because they 
are faithful and loyal and dedicated. 
We have taken advantage of them also 
because they are forbidden by law to 
strike. 

We must adjust our thinking. The 
needs of the postal service are just as 
great as any other need that comes be- 
fore us for deliberation and decision. 
They are far more important than some 
items which we give priority to. It is 
time we give priority to the post office 
and its employees before we lose that 
race with catastrophe that the Postmas- 
ter General was talking about. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF AIR POLLU- 
TION CONTROLS CALLS FOR 
THOROUGH EVALUATION OF EF- 
FECTS ON COAL INDUSTRY AND 
POWER SUPPLY—THE CLEAN AIR 
ACT MUST BE ADMINISTERED 
BOTH REALISTICALLY AND EF- 
FECTIVELY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the National Coal Policy 
Conference, W. A. Boyle, in a message to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, John W. Gardner, yesterday 
raised some questions concerning the im- 
plementation of air pollution controls 
which very much need close attention. 

Chairman Boyle, of NCPC, who also is 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, noted in his communication to 
Secretary Gardner that recommenda- 
tions for pollution abatement in the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area al- 
most solely center on sulfur oxide emis- 
sions. Mr. Boyle further wrote: 

The practical effect of (the) recommenda- 
tions for the New York-New Jersey Metropoli- 
tan area, limiting the sulfur content of fuel 
burned in existing utility plants, and requir- 
ing all new power plants to have an assured 
20-year supply of 0.24 per cent sulfur fuel, 
would be to bar the use of the larger part of 
our coal resources in present plants and ban 
the building of any new coal-fired plants 
after next July. 


That, Mr. President, is a far-reaching 
effect on an industry—especially the coal 
industry in its principal market area. I 
believe it should be a subject for cogita- 
tion in the executive branch and in the 
legislative, as well. Such an effect on 
employment, on the economy, and on 
power availability and supply—as well as 
on the premise of air pollution control— 
should be studied carefully. It is ques- 
tioned whether or not sufficient weight 
to all factors has been given to the pro- 
mulgation of the recommendations as 
published by Secretary Gardner earlier 
this week for the New York-New Jersey 
area. 

There is no inference here that the 
Secretary of HEW and the air pollution 
control representatives of New York and 
New Jersey did other than their duty as 
they. evaluated it under the provisions of 
the Clean Air Act to which their recom- 
mendations were responsive. 

But, as Mr. Boyle further observed, 
once such recommendations as the basis 
of regulations are adopted in the New 
York-New Jersey area, the pressure will 
be intensified for other metropolitan 
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areas to so act. I, too, believe this would 
be a probable sequence of happenings, 
and that which concerns me, as it does 
Mr. Boyle and his associates in the Coal 
Policy Conference, is this condition 
which the NCPC chairman aptly and 
cogently phrased in his message to Sec- 
retary Gardner: 

If such a development is permitted, in the 
face of our limited air pollution control tech- 
nology, it will cost thousands of coal mining, 
railroad, and other jobs—but even more se- 
riously, it will create a real danger of an 
electric power and fuel shortage and be a 
disservice to the Nation. 


Mr. President, I believe these warnings 
should be most thoroughly weighed. Mr. 
Boyle’s further pertinent observations 
need close attention and consideration. 
I ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage to Secretary Gardner by the chair- 
man of the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 23, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C.: 

The practical effect of your recommenda- 
tions for the New York-New Jersey Metro- 
politan area, limiting the sulfur content of 
fuel burned in existing utility plants, and 
requiring all new power plants to have an 
assured 20-year supply of 0.24 per cent sulfur 
fuel, would be to bar the use of the larger 
part of our coal resources in present plant 
and ban the building of any new coal-fired 
plants after next July. 

Once such regulations are adopted in the 
New York-New Jersey area, the pressure will 
become irresistible for other metropolitan 
areas to follow suit in short order. 

If such a development is permitted, in face 
of our limited air pollution control tech- 
nology, it will cost thousand of coal mining, 
railroad and other jobs but even more seri- 
ously it will create a real danger of an electric 
power and fuels shortage and be a disservice 
to the Nation. 

All authorities agree that the expanded 
electric power capacity our Nation will need 
can only be met by using all available fuels, 
including several hundred million tons of 
coal a year. If you insist, in these and sub- 
sequent regulations, in putting the cart be- 
fore the horse by issuing exceedingly stiff 
regulations before the necessary technology 
is available, the coal which we must use to 
generate power will not be available and 
alternate supplies of fuel simply do not exist. 

The Federal Power Commission staff is on 
record with a warning that natural gas can- 
not be substituted freely for other fuels as an 
air pollution control measure without inordi- 
nate extra costs and without endangering the 
supply of gas for homeowners. Also, there 
are definite limits on the amount of new nu- 
clear capacity which can be built to take up 
the slack created by the banning of coal as a 
utility fuel. 

The obvious answer to the air pollution 
problems of New York-New Jersey and other 
areas is to develop the technology for con- 
trolling sulfur dioxide emissions from coal 
burning plants. To date your Department 
has failed to demonstrate a commitment to 
expand research which the magnitude of the 
problem clearly indicated is needed, despite 
the fact that the Congress delegated responsi- 
bility for research to your Department in the 
Clean Air Acts of 1963 and 1965. 


As far as I can determine, HEW has thus’ 


far given expanded research only lip service. 
In view of your expressed determination to 
impose exceedingly restrictive regulations at 
an accelerated pace, the time has now arrived 
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for your Department to push an adequately 
financed research program with the same 
sense of urgency. A number of processes are 
under study which seemingly would control 
sulfur emissions sufficiently to permit coal to 
be burned even under the standards you are 
proposing. A crash research program is ur- 
gently needed to develop one or more of these 
processes in a relatively short time, and to 
make the equipment available for installation 
in new and existing power plants. 

The vast coal industrial complex for which 
I speak as Chairman of the National Coal 
Policy Conference urges you to delay or 
modify the proposed New York-New Jersey 
recommendations while the necessary re- 
search work is carried out to a successful 
completion. The alternative—that of wider 
adoption of tough regulations carries the real 
threat of a power and fuels shortage. 

As Chairman of NCPC, which represents 
coal producing companies, the United Mine 
Workers of America, coal-carrying railroads 
and barge lines, coal consuming utilities and 
manufacturers of coal mining machines and 
equipment, I pledge you our full support and 
cooperation in launching the type of research 
program which is needed. I can also assure 
you that we share your objective of cleaning 
up the air, which all of us must breathe. 
Our concern is that this national objective 
be pursued in a manner that will insure 
success without jeopardizing the Nation's 
supply of abundant, low cost fuel. 

W. A. BOYLE, 
Chairman, National Coal Policy Con- 
jerence, Inc. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
National Coal Policy Conference, the 
National Coal Association, and the 
United Mine Workers of America have 
made a clear record of their beliefs that 
the Nation must have both clean air and 
plentiful fuel. Indeed, they have pub- 
lished jointly a pamphlet explaining the 
goal of the Nation’s coal industry and 
expressing their support for the na- 
tional goal of cleaner air. 

They answer cogently and, I believe 
accurately the question of whether or 
not an alternate supply of fuel could be 
made available if coal should suddenly 
be barred from electric power plants. 

I desire to emphasize that I agree 
with the producers and the coal miners, 
the railroads and the electric utilities— 
all members of the Coal Policy Confer- 
ence—that, as they state in their joint 
declaration, research is the key to 
cleaner air. Their recommendations, 
based on this premise, are endorsed. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rxconn 
the full joint declaration of the NCPC, 
the NCA, and the UMWA. 

There being no objection, the joint 
declaration was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE GOAL OF THE NaTIon’s COAL INDUSTRY: 
CLEAN AIR AND PLENTIFUL FUEL 
COAL INDUSTRY AND LABOR SUPPORT NATIONAL 
GOAL OF CLEANER AIR 

Cleanliness of the air is a national impera- 
tive. We share the concern of the American 
people over air pollution. The various in- 
dustries making up the industrial federation 
built around coal—America's most abundant 
fuel—support the objective of clean air. 

Our aim is to see that the goal of cleaner 
air is attained without jeopardizing the Na- 
tion’s future fuel supply. This is a real 
danger if control regulations are imposed 
before technology is developed to make it 
possible to meet new standards. 

The control of sulfur dioxide emissions 
from fuel burning, a high priority item in 
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the Nation’s air pollution program, points up 
this danger. 

Sulfur oxide emissions can be controlled by 
barring the use of fuels with more than a 
trace of sulfur, as has been proposed in sev- 
eral instances. 

Under present technology, standards this 
strict, if widely adopted, as the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has pro- 
posed, would prohibit the burning of almost 
all of the Nation’s vast coal reserves and 
most of its heavy industrial fuel oil. 

The Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
has stated: “Regardless of price, there are no 
significant quantities of coal available which 
could meet these sulfur limits.” He added: 
“For all practical purposes, these limits would 
(also) eliminate the use of residual oil.” Yet 
coal today is needed to produce more than 
half of all the Nation’s electricity, and oil 
is used to generate another 6 per cent. 

Thus, it is obvious that general adoption 
of such rigid limitations on sulfur in fuel at 
this time would create an even more serious 
problem than that caused by sulfur oxides in 
the air—a shortage of fuel and economic 
chaos in fuel-producing areas and in fuel- 
using industries. 

The better approach is to develop a feasible 
and practical method of controlling the emis- 
sions of sulfur oxides before such far- 
reaching regulations are imposed. This will 
permit optimum utilization of our fuel re- 
serves, thus assuring both adequate energy 
for an expanding industrial economy and 
clean air. 


ALTERNATE SUPPLY OF FUEL NOT AVAILABLE 
NATIONALLY 


Too many people take it for granted that 
if coal and heavy fuel oil with more than 
slight amounts of sulfur are barred, re- 
placing them would be simple. Could the 
Nation meet its spiraling electrical energy 
demand under such conditions? 

The answer is No! 

Could nuclear power fill the fuels gap? 
The Atomic Energy Commission has said that 
the Nation’s known reserves of low-cost 
uranium—some 145,000 tons—could produce, 
in present reactors, only the amount of elec- 
tricity that could be produced from about 
two billion tons of coal. 

If it were possible to force the electric 
utilities by air pollution regulations to sub- 
stitute uranium for coal in producing elec- 
tricity, the known low-cost reserves would be 
exhausted in eight years. 

Even assuming that the lack of low-cost 
uranium does not create an inhibiting factor, 
the AEC has frequently stated that for 
several decades atomic energy will supple- 
ment and can not replace coal-produced 
power. Moreover, construction capacity and 
safety requirements would preclude any im- 
mediate shift over to nuclear power. 

How about natural gas? There is not 
enough gas available, even at a premium 
price, to replace coal and heavy fuel oil in 
major metropolitan areas. Gas industry and 
Federal Power Commission spokesmen have 
warned gas reserves are insufficient to permit 
wide-spread substitution of gas for coal and 
oll as a pollution control measure. 

Thus, it becomes obvious that any long 
term solution to air pollution must take into 
account the availability of adequate fuel sup- 
plies for the Nation’s growing demand for 
energy. 

RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO CLEANER AIR 

Research is the key to assuring the Nation 
of cleaner air without jeopardizing adequate 
fuel supplies for the future. 

An urgent national priority has been as- 
signed to cleaning up the air. At least an 
equal priority must be assigned to developing 
the technology to assure clean air without 
hampering industrial operation and future 
industrial growth. 

The Congress in the Clean Air Act directed 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare to pursue research on removal of 
sulfur from fuels and sulfur oxides from flue 
gases. Thus far, emphasis by HEW has been 
on development of standards and regulations. 
Research has not been assigned the priority 
Congress intended it should have. 

Coal and its consumers, meanwhile, have 
made many advances through research. With 
the modern equipment now available, soot 
and flyash emissions are being eliminated as 
significant pollution problems, Industry has 
invested billions of dollars in equipment and 
facilities such as coal washing plants to 
achieve progress in elimination of free sulfur 
and waste from coal. Now it is concentrat- 
ing on sulfur controls. 

The coal and electric utility industries are 
co-sponsoring a five-year $4.3 million re- 
search program to define the physiological 
effects of sulfur dioxide in the atmosphere, 
and to find methods of sulfur removal and 
sulfur oxide control. Much of this work is 
being done by the coal industry’s own re- 
search agency, Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., as an extension of its decade-long study 
of air pollution control. In addition, many 
private companies and government agencies 
are engaged in research along these lines. 

The coal industry has a long record of co- 
operation with Federal, state and city air 
pollution control agencies in formulating 
technically sound legislation and regulations 
for pollution abatement. 

COAL RECOMMENDS THAT— 

1. Research into means of controlling sul- 
fur oxides emissions be greatly expanded and 
accelerated, with an increased share of Fed- 
eral research funds. The magnitude of the 
task demands this type of crash program. 

2. Air pollution regulations, at all govern- 
ment levels, recognize the limitations of con- 
trol technology, fuel availability and the eco- 
nomic impact on industry and the Nation. 

As control technology develops, regulations 
can be progressively tightened to meet the 
ultimate goal of clean air. 


FOREIGN AID SHOULD NOT BE IN- 
CREASED WHILE OUR DOMESTIC 
PROGRAMS ARE BEING REDUCED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
March 21, I testified before the Foreign 
Relations Committee in opposition to 
Senate Joint Resolution 53 which would 
have committed unspecified, but obvi- 
ously very large amounts of additional 
assistance to Latin America. In my 
testimony, I stated that it is unthink- 
able and inconceivable that at a time 
when we are drastically slashing all our 
domestic programs—education, pollu- 
tion control, resource development, pub- 
lic works, highways, the war on poverty, 
the war on crime, housing, aid to our 
cities, and all the essentials that will 
bring up to date much overdue neglect— 
that we should even dream of substan- 
tially increasing any aspects of our for- 
eign aid. 

What kind of policy is it that deprives 
our own people of what they have been 
not only promised but what has been 
actually voted by the Congress? it 
would be far more reasonable and fair to 
reduce our foreign aid program at least 
proportionately to the drastic cuts im- 
posed upon the folks at home, only the 
beginning of which we have so far been 
allowed to see. 

It is the needs of our own communi- 
ties which I am concerned about, needs 
which have been sorely neglected be- 
cause of the country’s preoccupation with 
the war in Vietnam and the drain on 
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available resources caused by that seem- 
ingly endless conflict. The President has 
said in his message on Latin America that 
the commitment of $1.5 billion must not 
be at the expense of our efforts in other 
parts of this troubled world.” I would 
certainly agree, if the President meant to 
include Watts, and Harlem, and Ap- 
palachia, and Alaska’s Indians and Es- 
kimos—indeed, all of the United States— 
in the “other parts of this troubled 
world.” 

Domestic program after domestic pro- 
gram has fallen by the wayside. 

The President in his September 8, 
1966, economic message and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget in his sub- 
sequent testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee announced 
a program of program deferrals and re- 
ductions. It was estimated at that time 
that Federal program levels would be 
reduced by about $3 billion and expen- 
ditures in the current fiscal year would 
be reduced by about $144 to $2 billion. 
Since then the figures have been revised 
sharply upward. Total delays, post- 
ponements, and reductions actually 
amount to $5.2 billion in the program 
levels. The effect of these program re- 
ductions on expenditures in this fiscal 
year is estimated now at $3 billion. 

President Johnson’s message on Latin 
America requested about $150 million for 
roads and bridges. This -mount is in 
addition to the $750 million which the 
adm nistration had previously planned 
to spend for these purposes in Latin 
America. As we all know, the domestic 
road programs have been reduced in 1967 
by over $1 billion. I wish to point out 
that not only is the Federal highway 
program being cut all over the country, 
but specifically, in my State of Alaska, 
which was totally excluded from all 
Federal highway aid for the first 40 years 
of this important legislation, and after 
8 years of great and prolonged effort we 
finally succeeded in getting a start in 
catching up, and beginning to nullify 
this 50-year discrimination, but are de- 
nied inclusion in the President’s pro- 
posed budget. 

The two Houses voted, and Congress 
approved, an additional $14 million a 
year for 5 years including use of these 
funds for maintenance in order to rectify 
gradually the condition which existed 
and still exists in my State, which is, that 
it entered the Union in the unique situa- 
tion, unthinkable in our 49 sister States, 
whereby not merely a few, but a majority 
of our communities were and are uncon- 
nected with any other community by 
highway or railway. That would not be 
possible in Arkansas, Oregon, or Tennes- 
see, or any other State, but it does exist 
in Alaska. A map of Alaska with exist- 
ing highways delineated shows four- 
fifths of its territory almost without any 
roads, and its communities unconnected 
except by air. 

At long last, in the last Congress we 
succeeded in making a beginning, some 
$14 million a year for the next 5 years in 
addition were authorized, but now this 
is omitted from the President’s budget. I 
would, therefore, find myself unable to 
favor any increase in our aid program to 
Latin America while this nationwide 
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drastic reduction in our own highway 
programs and the discrimination against 
our other domestic needs continues. I 
think that many other Senators feel the 
same way. 

It is instructive to consider how some 
of the moneys we had previously appro- 
priated for roads in Latin America have 
been used. 

Some 20 years ago, the United States 
entered into an arrangement with the 
Central American countries to build the 
inter-American highway from Mexico’s 
southern border through Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, to the Panama Canal. This is the 
responsibility of the Public Works Com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Congress. 
Nearly every year some members of those 
committees go down to report on prog- 
ress made, which has, unfortunately, 
been very slow. The road has not yet 
been fully completed. 

Under the arrangement entered into 
with these nations, Uncle Sam was to 
pay two-thirds of the cost and each of 
the Central American nations one-third 
of the cost within each country. 

During my visit down there with the 
distinguished present chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
we made the interesting discovery that, 
with the exception of one of the five 
nations, the others are paying their one- 
third share out of our foreign aid funds; 
so that the United States is, in reality, 
paying the total amount, in complete 
violation of the understanding and the 
agreement entered into. 

If that is typical, and it does exist in 
this particular case, I think a searching 
examination as to what the Latin Amer- 
ican countries are doing for themselves is 
most pertinent. 

President Johnson mentions in his 
message the need for over a million new 
homes for Latin America each year, and 
although no specific amount is given, it 
can be assumed that considerable AID 
funds will be devoted to meeting this 
need. Yet for 1967, reductions in our 
domestic housing program have been or- 
dered in the magnitude of about $1 bil- 
lion causing serious hardship to our con- 
struction industry and those millions of 
our own people who want and need bet- 
ter housing. 

It has been estimated by Senator 
Morse, chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee, that between $2.5 and $2.7 
billion is required for the poverty pro- 
gram if it is to meet its original goals. 
But the 1968 budget calls for only $1.86 
billion. This shortfall is seen most viv- 
idly in the fact that in 1966 only about 
30 percent of the 2.5 million poor chil- 
dren in the 3-to-5 age group were reached 
by the Headstart program, 

The Library and Services Construction 
Act which authorizes $50 million in 1968 
in grants for construction of public li- 
a is being funded by only $27 mil- 

on. 

Under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act $2.4 billion is 
authorized for 1968 for educationally de- 
prived children. Only $1.2 billion is in- 
cluded in the budget for 1968. 

A little over a year ago the Fairbanks 
North Star Borough School District in 
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Alaska established a school for adults 
for training as mechanics. The super- 
intendent of schools writes me that the 
school will be closed this month because 
of the lack of funds. He writes: 

The men attending are Alaskans out of 
work but capable of profiting from this type 
of training. The equipment which was 
quite expensive is on hand, Installed and 
operating. The faculty has been employed 
and they were difficult to find. The build- 
ing has been rented to house this school. 
All of these things took several months to 
complete. If the school is closed, it will be 
a big loss to this state and it will be difficult 
to reopen, equip, staff and house at some 
future date. 


Since receiving this letter I have been 
advised by the administration that no 
funds will be available to continue this 
program. 

Senator Morse has stated the problem 
most cogently when he said: 

The Great Society programs most of them 
are on the books. But where the pro- 
grams are on the books, they are grievously 
underfunded, and more important, they are 
not attracting the imagination and interest 
of those whose imagination and interest are 
vital to their success. 


The $5.2 billion reduction in domestic 
programs represents about a 10 percent 
reduction in the total nondefense por- 
tion of the budget. I pointed out in my 
testimony before the Foreign Relations 
Committee that, in all fairness to our 
own citizens who must bear the brunt of 
such reductions, Senate Joint Resolution 
53 should provide for a reduction in 
funds and made available for economic 
development in foreign countries in the 
same proportion as reductions in our do- 
mestic nondefense programs. 

The effect of the reductions in our 
domestic poverty programs has been de- 
scribed vividly in an account by John 
Barnett in the March 21, 1967, issue of 
the Wall Street Journal entitled “Pro- 
file of Poverty Program Cutbacks Hurt 
Those Who Might be Helped Most.” 
Mr. Barnett describes the life of a fa- 
therless family in Pittsburgh who never 
received much additional income from 
the poverty program in the past and so 
are not much effected in this regard by 
current reductions in the program. The 
reductions, however, have hurt the chil- 
dren in the family. 

They've gone places and done things they 
might never have without the poverty pro- 
gram. They've attended special schools to 
upgrade their educational skill, they've 
romped in the countryside away from the 
city slums, been taught to see possibilities 
for self-expression in painting or sculpturing 
or sawing away at a violin. 

It’s just such things that will be most 
thoroughly sliced out. In Pittsburgh, which 
Federal poverty officials regard as having 
had one of the most successful programs, 
fully 36,000 of the 50,000 persons helped are 
youngsters being reached through educa- 
tional services. Come June, Federal money 
to provide such services for 33,000 will dry 


up. 

I must say that during my testimony 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, 
I found considerable support for my 
views that foreign aid programs should 
not be increased at a time when severe 
cuts were being made in our own do- 
mestic programs. Senator CHURCH, of 
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Idaho, endorsed my position in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


And it is a rather sorry example when we 
continue to refrain from tackling the prob- 
lems that face us inside the country, and 
here we have the race problem which is far 
from resolved; we have the problem of pol- 
luted water, polluted rivers, constipated 
citles, mass transportation that is 30 years 
out of date. If we want to look at modern 
mass transportation we have to go to Japan 
or we have to go to Western Europe to see 
what it is like, 

We have a conservation program that begs 
for proper implementation. We are falling 
Way behind on public recreation. We have 
slums. 

I was in Western Europe a year ago, in 
Germany and in Switzerland, and in the large 
cities there, and nowhere did I find slum 
conditions or poverty conditions that any- 
where even compared with those that are 
typical in any large American city. 

Right here in this City of Washington, 
if you want to find poverty you only have 
to walk a few blocks. Two... We could 
walk with children and the old folks in the 
parks in those cities and there were few 
policemen about, and those that we saw were 
not carrying big sixguns on their hips. Peo- 
ple played in the parks until late at night 
with no fear. I came back to Washington 
and came out of my Office at 8:00 o’clock at 
night, and the Plaza in front of the Capitol 
building was dark and the only man who 
dared walk in it was a policeman with a gun 
on his hip and a dog for extra protection.” 


At the same hearings Senator Syminc- 
TON, of Missouri, added the following 
comments to my remarks on the severe 
cuts in our domestic programs: 

Last year for example, we voted $350 mil- 
lion for the Farmers Home Administration, 
of which only $275 million was released until 
this week, the first of last week and then 
only $25 million more was released. 

A good many of my farmers especially in 
the cotton country of Southeast Missouri are 
going bankrupt because when they go the 
Farmers Home Administration they say, ‘We 
have complete sympathy with your problem. 
We think you should get the loan, but the 
money has run out, 

Now would it not be difficult for even the 
Senator from Alaska, with his capacity to 
merchandise his ideas, to justify to those 
farmers the logic of this resolution with a 
billion and a half dollar figure in the back- 
ground, when the money actually appro- 
priated by the Congress to save those farmers 
from bankruptcy has not entirely been re- 
leased by the Bureau of the Budget or who- 
ever releases it? 


I might also mention a few of the other 
objections which I voiced to Senate Joint 
Resolution 53 at the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee hearings. 

I pointed out that a study of the eco- 
nomic aid program in Chile which I had 
conducted as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Aid Expenditures had 
shown that economic development is not 
achieved by the simple expedient of pro- 
viding ever-increasing amounts of as- 
sistance. Much more important is the 
capability and desire of the recipient 
country to mobilize its own resources in 
furtherance of economic development in- 
cluding the willingness to undertake 
basic structural reforms. When the 
countries receiving our assistance are 
either unwilling or incapable of attack- 
ing these basic problems, the aid we fur- 
nish is not likely to be effectively utilized 
or to result in any lasting benefits. 
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The failure of Senate Joint Resolution 
53 to contain any reference to the arms 
race in Latin America and its disastrous 
effects on plans for economic progress is 
a signal omission which I discussed at 
some length before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Similarly the omission in 
Senate Joint Resolution 53, as well as the 
omission in the President’s message on 
Latin America, of any reference to the 
impact of the population explosion on 
economic progress is deplorable. Unless 
full recognition is given to the interrela- 
tionship between population expansion 
and economic growth, our assistance to 
Latin America no matter how large we 
make it, is likely to be consumed by a 
rapidly increasing population. Under 
these conditions, we will not have 
achieved economic viability; we will have 
placed the Latin American countries on a 
perpetual dole—as debilitating to their 
self respect as it is to our finances. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
Mr. Barnett’s article in the March 21, 
1967, issue of the Wall Street Journal in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being nc objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFILE or Poverty: PROGRAM Curnacks 

Hurt THOSE WHO MIGHT Bx HELPED Most 


(By John Barnett) 


A lot of people are worrying aloud these 
days that the war on poyerty is headed for 
an armistice. 

The Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., for one, 
has complained that the war is becoming 
“scarcely a skirmish” as the Administration 
spends rising billions on Vietnam. New 
York’s Sen. Javits says that in trimming 
funds for community action, the self-help 
phase, Congress “cut the heart out of the 


The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO has 
warned that a resurgence of conservatism in 
Congress is further threatening the antipov- 
erty effort. 

But all such talk tends to obscure what's 
going on at the grassroots level. To begin 
with, the retrenchment is far from even. In 
withdrawing funds, Congress directed anti- 
poverty officials to keep active much of the 
“line” functions, which deal with such hard- 
core matters as training and finding jobs for 
employable persons and maintaining a mini- 
mum health level. 

So the more nebulous family educational 
and social services were bound to suffer. 
This became more certain as poverty pro- 
gram leaders also considered it necessary, 
with the money still available, to put first 
emphasis on job and health-orlented work. 

But what does all this mean to the in- 
articulate, politically naive, perhaps unin- 
formed poor themselves? 

One such person is Dorothy Hall, a hand- 
some, soft-spoken woman in the dreary East 
Liberty section of Pittsburgh, where many 
low-income families live. She has nine chil- 
dren, enough furniture to outfit her cramped 
five-room apartment and very little else to 
call her own, Barring a dramatic and un- 
goreseen turn of fortune, she will depend for 
the next 15 or 20 years—and, quite possibly, 
the remainder of her life—on public support 
for the most elemental necessities. 

At 32, she has never worked steadily nor 
learned a trade. She is separated from her 
husband and says she receives no support 
from him. Her present income is $362 a 
month, paid by the Allegheny County De- 
partment of Public Assistance to support the 
children. This is $4,344 a year, almost $1,700 
less than the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment considers to be the poverty point for 
a family of 10. 
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THE PERFECT TARGET 


Few households could provide a more chal- 
lenging target for a war on poverty than this 
archetypical Negro slum family with its 
strong mother, absent father and abundance 
of children. 

Mrs. Hall is one of many in Pittsburgh 
who stand to be affected by the cutback, 
which has already meant a 22% budget re- 
duction in that city and prompted David G. 
Hill, the chief antipoverty administrator 
there, to say the program is in “grave jeop- 
ardy.“ 

A year and a half ago the war on poverty 
reached the East Liberty district. Commit- 
tees were formed, neighborhood offices 
opened, and social workers began knocking 
on doors to bring a few unaccustomed ameni- 
ties into the lives of people like Mrs. Hall and 
her children. 

When they got to the Halls’ four-story 
brick apartment house they saw one of only 
a half dozen crumbling structures left on 
the block. Next door and across the street 
are house-high heaps of broken brick and 
debris, as demolition for an urban renewal 
project progresses, 

A recent visitor to the apartment stepped 
over scraps of wood and shards of window- 
glass in the downstairs entry before climbing 
the stairs to the second-floor landing, where 
T-year-old William Hall stood solemnly wait- 
ing to greet him. 

Although it was wintry outside, the apart- 
ment was warmed pleasantly by a large 
heater set before a bricked-over fireplace. 
Soon Mrs. Hall came into the room, shushing 
the children and apologizing because she had 
been delayed tending one of the smaller 
youngsters. Then she perched on an arm of 
her worn sofa and talked of the changes 
that had sifted into her life of late. 

It quickly became apparent that Mrs. Hall 
doesn’t think about the antipoverty effort in 
terms that approach even remotely the high- 
level abstractions tossed about by its admin- 
istrators. Talk of programs, agencies and 
social concepts means little to her. 

She speaks only of the people—of Joanne 
Kollin, the caseworker who helped arrange to 
send five of her children to summer camp; 
of Don McGrath, who helps run a late-after- 
noon remedial school in East Liberty and 
who had found two beds for Mrs, Hall’s chil- 
dren; of Lee Mazur, a poverty program lawyer 
who represented 16-year-old Anthony Hall 
when he was picked up by police after an 
accident involving a stolen car. 

One thing these workers can't do for some- 
one like Mrs. Hall is put her on her own feet 
economically. When a potential breadwin- 
ner is present the workers try to arrange job 
placement or training that could lead to 
employment. But in a case like the Halls’ 
this isn't possible. 

And so the changes wrought in Mrs. Hall's 
own life by the poverty program aren’t fun- 
damental. Poverty workers have helped her 
with some second-hand furniture, a good deal 
of expert advice, a few dollars when money 
was badly needed—but her income hasn't 
improved, nor would it be likely to. 

CHILDREN BIGGEST GAINERS 

There have, however, been important 
changes for the children. They've gone 
places and done things they might never have 
without the poverty program. They've at- 
tended special schools to upgrade their edu- 
cational skills, they've romped in the coun- 
tryside away from the city slums, been 
taught to cee possibilities for self-expression 
in painting or sculpting or sawing away at a 
violin. 

It's just such things that will be most 
thoroughly sliced out. In Pittsburgh, which 
Federal poverty officials regard as having 
had one of the most successful programs, 
fully 36,000 of the 50,000 persons helped are 
youngsters being reached through educa- 
tional services. Come June, Federal money 
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to provide such services for 33,000 will dry 
up. 
“The net effect,” says a Pittsburgh anti- 
poverty spokesman, “will be to cut out all 
special educational services for kids from 
grades one through eight.“ Other programs 
will remain for the pre-schoolers and high 
schoolers. 

Until she heard a detailed explanation of 
it at a PTA meeting last September, Mrs. 
Hall didn’t even know there was such a thing 
as a war on poverty—although for several 
months she had been using some of the serv- 
ices it supports. Aside from the programs 
for children, these services have generally 
centered on arranging some stop-gap finan- 
cial aid and letting her know what other 
means for bettering her family’s existence 
are available. 

Last winter one agency advanced Mrs. 
Hall $45.08 to pay an overdue gas bill after 
the service had been shut off shortly after 
Mrs. Hall came home from the hospital with 
a new baby. The money came from a “direct 
aid” fund set up to provide small sums of 
cash for such purposes. Mrs. Hall has since 
paid back $15. 

More recently, Miss Kollin has worked on 
the Halls’ behalf to help them find housing 
as the urban renewal agency's wreckers ad- 
vance on their apartment house. 

The Halls have been alone in the building 
since October, unable for months to find an- 
other place that will accept nine children. 
Thieves have stripped the building of most 
of its plumbing fixtures, leaving Mrs. Hall 
with no running water in the kitchen and 
only cold water in the bathroom. 

Miss Kollin learned that the family could 
apply for a rent subsidy, and Mrs, Hall final- 
ly found an old eight-room house that the 
city’s housing authority will rent for $90 a 
month and sublease to her for $52. “We're 
moving soon,” she says. “I just can’t imag- 
ine how much better it will be.” 

Soon much of this will change. Now, just 
a few months after Mrs. Hall first learned 
there was a war on poverty, the battle lines 
are being retrenched. 

There will be some continuing benefit. 
The new lodging is one such holdover. But 
most of the services designed to give the 
children some added enjoyment and to in- 
crease their opportunities seem to be ended. 


AFTER SCHOOL, MORE SCHOOL 


After school in the afternoons, four of the 
Hall children attend classes supported by the 
poverty program at Saints Peter and Paul 
Church in East Liberty, They study reme- 
dial math and reading, but also have taken 
classes in violin, dancing, art and drama. 

Now Saints Peter and Paul has eliminated 
most of its classes except the math and read- 
ing, and even those seem likely to go. We're 
got 400 kids here who will be back out in the 
streets when that happens,” says a worker at 
the school. OEO funds for Pittsburgh pub- 
lic eduction were cut to $1,282,000 this school 
year from $2,923,000 last year. 

The direct-aid funds that paid Mrs. Hall’s 
gas bill and sent her children to camp have 
been eliminated. Miss Kollin's office now has 
less than $10 left in its fund, and the poverty 
program won't replenish it. 

In fact, the trouble-shooting information 
and guidance given families by caseworkers 
like Miss Kollin will be another casualty. An 
OEO official in Washington says, unhappily, 
that their assistance has been “quite impor- 
tant—a way of informing people of the pro- 
grams available and of getting them in to 
take advantage of the programs. These case- 
workers provide a link between the commu- 
nity of poverty and the community of help.” 

So at her new home, Mrs. Hall will prob- 
ably find that she won’t receive the close at- 
tention of a caseworker like Miss Kollin. 

Thinking about these things, Mrs. Hall 
smiles a small resigned smile and looks down 
at the curly-haired head of her youngest 
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daughter, Angel. She doesn’t seem surprised, 
and she refiects none of the outrage of the 
important people like Dr. King and Sen. Jav- 
its and the men of the AFL-CIO. She speaks 
instead with the gentle sadness that comes 
of long endurance. 

“It’s too bad,” she says. “The children 
are really going to be unhappy.” 


A BOLD BID FOR MONOPOLY 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, the 
investor-owned utilities are boldly strik- 
ing this year for monopoly of nuclear 
power generation and transmission. If 
they succeed, municipal and rural elec- 
tric yardsticks will wither away and die. 
Utility overcharges, the greatest now 
since the days of Insull, will spiral 
upward. 

Federal taxpayers have put $1.5 bil- 
lion into research on the civilian nuclear 
power program. What right do the 
Government-protected IOU’s have to 
deny the tremendous potential of nu- 
clear power to the 20 percent of the 
consumers who buy electricity from 
other types of suppliers? Nor should 
those minority customers be denied ac- 
cess to the large transmission systems, 
just as no traveler should be denied ac- 
cess to the Interstate Highway System. 
The goal of electric power transmission 
in America today must be equal access, 
at the same rates, to our national grid, by 
all types of electricity suppliers, pri- 
vately-owned, customer-owned or Gov- 
ernment-owned. 

Across the country, gigantic investor- 
owned utility combines are attempting 
to exclude other types of power sup- 
pliers. In the Southwest the Western 
Energy Supply & Transmission Asso- 
ciates—WEST—has denied member- 
ship to some municipal systems. In 
New England a large utility combine has 
likewise denied the municipals a par- 
ticipating role. Recently, Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller, of New York, announced a 
$8 billion nuclear power program on be- 
half of IOU’s in his State. Here again, 
the municipal and rurai electric power 
systems would be excluded. 

I commend the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY] for his excel- 
lent statement this week, which I shall 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD fol- 
lowing these remarks. He pointed out 
clearly the dangers of the Rockefeller- 
IOU proposal. 

The time is long overdue for a serious 
study of antitrust aspects of the electric 
power industry. 

It is by far the Nation's largest indus- 
try. It is growing more rapidly than 
any other major industry. It has a 
monopoly on an essential, superior prod- 
uct. The electric utilities took the light- 
ing business away from the gas utilities 
half a century ago and appear to be on 
their way toward domination of the 
heating industry as well. Half of the 
customers served by investor-owned elec- 
tric utilities cannot benefit from what 
competition there is in the heating mar- 
ket, because their electric company and 
their gas company are the same cor- 
poration. Utilities use their privileged 
position to compete unfairly with the oil 
heat industry. 

Electricity’s superiority over alterna- 
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tive energy sources is bound to hasten 
widespread use of electric cars, because 
of the serious pollution problems caused 
by gasoline engines. 

Electricity is unique, essential, and 
marvelous. The industry has grown 
until it overshadows any other. The 
shadow grows longer, and the loose rein 
of control over the industry on which 
all persons depend the most slackens 
more. 

Power that has accumulated in so few 
hands within the industry, among per- 
sons not subject to the democratic pro- 
cess, is used for purposes unforeseen by 
legislators who granted the utilities ex- 
traordinary power and special privilege. 
How can this mushrooming monopoly be 
contained? We have here a serious and 
substantial question of public policy, 
which I shall put shortly before the At- 
torney General, with the request that 
he institute an appropriate antitrust in- 
vestigation. 

This month another proposal to reduce 
competition in the electric utility indus- 
try even further was made in Detroit. 
Mayor Jerome Cavanagh proposed that 
Detroit's municipal electric system, used 
principally for street lighting and elec- 
trification of public buildings, be sold to 
Detroit Edison. Mayor Cavanagh justi- 
fies his action by saying Detroit Edison 
can supply atomic power. Yet Detroit 
Edison’s Fermi nuclear plant, conceived 
by board chairman Walker Cisler, is con- 
sidered by many scientists, engineers, 
and members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to be little more than a 
radioactive white elephant. 

It was conceived during the Eisen- 
hower administration as an attempt to 
get government out of nuclear power. 
It was to have cost $54 million and be 
completed in 1960. It has cost $120 mil- 
lion, produced only $303,000 worth of 
electricity and no plutonium, for which 
there is no longer a profitable market. 

Mr. Cisler’s principal success has been 
to charge off to the customers most of 
the expenses, including the public rela- 
tions, and to have the taxpayers raise 
the rest. Meanwhile Detroit Edison's 
rate of return rose from 6.84 percent in 
1961 to 8.38 percent in 1965 and its re- 
turn on invested capital in 1965 was up 
to 12.2 percent. 

I shall be fair to Mr. Cisler, though, 
and point out that Detroit Edison’s 
stockholders, rather than its customers, 
got the bill for the company’s $30,000 
contribution in 1963 to Cornell Univer- 
sity, which is far outside Detroit Edison 
territory but happens to be Mr. Cisler's 
alma mater. 

Mr. Cisler, who is a former president 
of Edison Electric Institute, the investor- 
owned utility trade association, deserves 
an award as the man who does most for 
monopoly, from Detroit City Hall to the 
White House. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp my 
letter of March 7 to the President, which 
summarizes four recent examples of 
executive department discrimination in 
favor of IOU’s, including an attempt by 
Mr. Cisler to send a team of private 
power people to show South Vietnam how 
to run its public power system. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 7, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am concerned by and 
want to call to your attention several recent 
actions of executive agencies that discrim- 
inate against the municipal and customer- 
owned electric suppliers and some of the 
small independent and cooperative telephone 
companies. 

(1) The Defense Communications Agen- 
cy’s $300 million AUTOVON system required 
installation of equipment in some 55 loca- 
tions around the country. DCA in some in- 
stances permitted the Bell system to bid on 
switches not only in its own territory, but in 
territory of adjacent cooperative or inde- 
pendent telephone companies, which were 
not permitted to bid on sites outside their 
own territory. Thus government policy 
abetted piracy of lucrative loads, This poli- 
cy has been modified, but only after several 
of us spent many hours in conferences with 
DCA people. Bell people work closely with 
the Defense Department in planning systems 
and several representatives of cooperatives 
or independent companies with capability to 
handle Defense requirements have com- 
plained to me that Bell has inside informa- 
tion which they cannot ordinarily obtain. 

(2) In at least one recent instance the 
Air Force permitted Montana Power to bid 
on supplying electricity to Minuteman in- 
stallations inside the territory of a coopera- 
tive. The company was awarded the con- 
tract. Receiving no satisfaction at the staff 
level in the Pentagon, I went to see the then 
Secretary of the Alr Force. He apologized 
that he could not review the matter because 
it would present a conflict of interest, in that 
he held Montana Power Company stock. I 
told him that I held a few shares myself and 
that it did not handicap me nor should his 
shares handicap him, but he held firm and 
pointed out that his Under Secretary, who is 
now the Secretary, would have a conflict of 
interest in reviewing cases of alleged dis- 
crimination in favor of the Bell system, in 
that he used to work forit. I was unable to 
get the matter before the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

(3) This year the Agency for International 
Development decided to send a team to South 
Viet Nam to advise it on how to establish a 
publicly-owned electric power system. In- 
stead of turning to the trade association of 
the publicly-owned power systems, or out- 
standing components such as the cities of 
Seattle and Los Angeles, or the Department 
of the Interior, AID asked the investor-owned 
systems, which are well-known for their hos- 
tility to any publicly-owned systems, to pro- 
vide the team. Only by a chance encounter 
did the persons who could most logically 
provide your and the South Vietnamese goy- 
ernments with the best advice find out about 
this plan. After several of us raised some 
sharp questions, some changes were made 
in the make-up of the AID study terms. 

(4) On 13 February the Bureau of Mines 
announced that it, the National Coal Associa- 
tion and Edison Electric Institute, trade as- 
sociation of the investor-owned utilities, 
would sponsor a symposium in March on use 
of fly ash left over from the combustion of 
coal. Here again the municipal power sys- 
tems, which have helped pioneer more effi- 
cient utilization of fly ash, were shut out. 
The Assistant Secretary of Interior for Water 
and Power was not made aware of the Bu- 
reau of Mines’ plans, I am told. 

The investor-owned utilities are using their 
favored position to weaken other components 
of our pluralistic utility system. They are 
also, Mr. President, regularly endowing the 
extremist organizations which are attacking 
many of your principal programs, especially 
in the fields of poverty and civil rights. 
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I am keenly aware of the awesome demands 
upon your time and energy, but I do believe 
that the utility people are using their prefer- 
ential position to further their own special 
interests at the expense of the national in- 
terest and that it will take your personal in- 
terest in the situation to bring things into 
balance. And I believe that Bob Montgom- 
ery, the grand old man of the University of 
Texas, would bear out my contention that ex- 
orbitant and growing overcharges by utili- 
ties are feeding the fires of inflation. 

Very truly yours, 
Lee METCALF. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, next 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp three articles from the 
March 12, 1967, Detroit News, dealing 
with the proposed sale of the Detroit 
municipal lighting system to Detroit 
Edison, an article regarding the Enrico 
Fermi Powerplant, published in the 
July 17, 1966, issue of the Detroit Free 
Press, and an article about the Fermi 
plant, contained in the October 1966, 
Nuclear Power Newsletter, published by 
the American Public Power Association 
Atomic Energy Service. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit News, Mar. 12, 1967] 


Mayor Asks $100 MILLION PLC SALE ro 
EDISON 


(By John M. Carlisle) 


Mayor Cavanagh proposed Saturday that 
the city sell its Public Lighting Commission 
(PLC) facilities to the Detroit Edison Co. 

“I think the PLC system is worth $100,- 
000,000,” Cavanagh said, “and that will be 
the asking price.” 

Cavanagh said the system “has to be sold 
now because in 15 years it will not be worth 
a plugged nickel.” 

“PLC is now powered by coal, and even- 
tually Detroit Edison will supply electricity 
by atomic power,” Cananagh said. “The city 
does not have the resources to provide the 
research for such a development.” 

Chester F. Ogdem, administrative vice- 
president of Edison, said We have not heard 
about this and nobody has approached us 
to purchase PLC.” 

Harold W. Pearson, general superintendent 
of PLC, declared, “If the city sells PLC to 
Detroit Edison it will be unfortunate for 
everybody. 

“It will cost the taxpayers, the city a mil- 
lion dollars in the next five years.” 

PLC now maintains and powers 68,000 city 
streetlights. It also supplies electricity for 
the Board of Education, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, the Water Board and 800 public build- 
ings, 

It is one of 45 municipally owned electrical 
plants in Michigan. There are 2,000 such 
city systems in the country. 

Cavanagh said he anticipated “a storm over 
this in the Council.” 

The mayor said he would submit his pro- 
posal eventually to the voters. 

The mayor said he made what he called 
one of the major policy decisions of his 
administration—to sell PLC—after long and 
careful study. 

“There is no question in my mind,” 
Cavanagh said, “that the PLC system will 
be outmoded in 15 years. The city must 
seriously consider selling it. 

“In that time it will be obsolete and with- 
out any significant value. The PLC pro- 
poses to spend $800,000 to prepare contracts 
and specifications for an $11 million genera- 
tor. 

“We are confronted with the proposition 
to spend all this money in the face of tech- 
nological developments that will make all 
these proposals obsolete. 
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“Some of my critics have said that because 
Cisler (Walker L. Cisler, Edison board chair- 
man) was interested in my political cam- 
paign that this is the reason I am doing 
what I am now doing. 

“This is ridiculous and absurd. I am 
more public power conscious than my critics 
in the City Council. 

“It is not just $11 million that they are 
asking me to spend for the expansion of 
PLC. It is many more millions of dollars, 
and they want me to spend this for a sys- 
tem that is gradually becoming obsolete. 

“I just can't do it. 

“In 15 years PLC will not be worth a 
plugged nickel. Atomic power will come in 
and make it absolutely obsolete. Detroit 
Edison is spending a fortune on developing 
atomic energy. We don't have the same 
resources. 

“So while our property—PLC—is of some 
value we should sell it. There is nothing 
else to do. 

“Now I know that the defenders of PLC 
will say how well it does. They will say how 
much cheaper it provides electrical power 
than Detroit Edison. But they are not talk- 
ing about actual costs. 

“PLC draws on staff administration for 
many of its functions. We provide the law- 
yers through the corporation counsel’s of- 
fice, auditors through the controller's office 
and many more city functions that are not 
charged to the PLC. So there is no definite 
knowledge of how good it really is.” 

The mayor said the sale would have to be 
to Detroit Edison “because there is no place 
else to go.” 

The mayor’s remarks were triggered by the 
recent controversy with the Council over his 
proposal to provide 2,600 more street and 
alley lights to discourage crime. 

PLC had asked for $800,000 in its current 
budget for preparation of contracts and 
specifications for the $11 million generator. 
The mayor turned down the request and 
allocated the money for lighting in high- 
crime areas. 

Councilmen voted down his proposal say- 
ing they thought that this was a “maneuver 
by the mayor” to dispose of PLC. 

The generator has been a long-standing 
source of friction between councilmen and 
the mayor. The PLC requested the genera- 
tor in last year’s budget. After Cavanagh 
removed the $800,000 item from the budget, 
the Council replaced it. 

Council President Ed Carey and Council- 
man Louis C. Miriani were firm in their 
stand that PLC should be expanded. 

Cavanagh declared: 

“It was a mistake for the Council to sacri- 
fice these lights for a generator which cannot 
be built, for the present at least, because 
there is no bond money to build it. This 
action was not in the best interests of the 
community. 

“Nor was it consistent with the frequent 
expressions of concern by the councilmen on 
the subject of crime on the streets.” 


{From the Detroit News] 
PLC Saves Orry PLENTY, Curer Says 
(By John M. Carlisle) 


The City of Detroit should never sell the 
Public Lighting Commission “under any cir- 
cumstances,” Harold W. Pearson, PLC’s gen- 
eral superintendent, said Saturday. 

This was the reaction of the PLC's big boss 
to the decision of Mayor Cavanagh to sell the 
74-year-old public utility to the Detroit Edi- 
son Co. 

“The cost for municipally operated electri- 
cal services for 800 buildings would be mate- 
rially increased,” Pearson declared. 

“For street lighting alone the cost would 
be a million dollars more to the taxpayers in 
five years. 

“I believe it is worth $3 million a year to 
the city between what we charge municipal 
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departments and other public buildings and 
the electricity costs of Detroit Edison. 

“If the PLC is sold to Detroit Edison there 
is no question that the rates would be 
higher. 

“The city pays $54 to illuminate each 
streetlight for a year. And we illuminated 
66,615 streetlights last year. 

“The cost in the suburbs that are served 
by Detroit Edison is $103 a light. 

“There is no question in my mind that it 
would be unfortunate to everybody if the 
PLC did not stay in business." 

Pearson became general superintendent, 
& $23,000-a-year civil service job, nearly three 
years ago after five years as assistant general 
superintendent. 

The PLC is governed by four commis- 
sioners appointed by the mayor for four-year 
terms. They receive no salaries. The four 
are Irving Keene, Max Witkowski, Welsey 
Carlson and William Rushford, commission 
president. 

Pearson insisted that a new $11 million 
generator he has requested for the PLC, and 
which Mayor Cavanagh has turned down, 
would “save the city $8 million in its 40- 
year lifetime.” 

“It should be noted,” Pearson said, that 
Detroit Edison has one of the lowest rates 
for streetlighting when compared to other 
investor-owned utilities. But the PLC is still 
lower. 

“The PLC returned to the city $500,000 in 
its 1965-66 fiscal year. The total returned 
to the city over a five-year period was 
$1,119,000.” 

Pearson declared, “I'm in the doghouse 
with the mayor. He won't like me any more 
but I can’t help it. I love the PLC. 

“I remember the day I walked in. It was 
Oct. 11, 1928, just 39 years ago—and they 
put me to work shoveling coal.” 


[From the Detroit News] 
PLC—A Goop AND FAITHFUL SERVANT 
(By John M. Carlisle) 


The Public Lighting Commission (PLC), 
which Mayor Cavanagh proposes to sell to 
the Detroit Edison Co. for $100 million, is a 
74-year-old institution. 

Throughout all these years it has served 
Detroit well. It has given the city cheap 
power, has made money at the rate of $200,- 
000 a year for Detroit taxpayers, and always 
has been solvent. 

Created by an act of the State Legislature 
on March 18, 1893, the lighting commission 
built its first power station on Atwater street 
in 1894. 

Power was first supplied to the street light- 
ing system on April 1, 1895. 

Harold W. Pearson, PLC general super- 
intendent, says that it cost the city $239.94 
a year to operate a street lamp in 1884-85. 
Today, he says, the average cost is $36. 

“This merely shows,” says Pearson, “that 
we have made a lot of progress. 

“When the PLC was founded in 1893, the 
City of Detroit was faced with high prices. 
The private companies at that time charged 
more for street lighting than the City of 
Detroit now pays—in terms of about a $2 
million savings to the taxpayers.” 

The Mistersky power station, on West 
Jefferson at the foot of Junction, is one of the 
world’s largest electric plants. It went into 
service on May 18, 1927, and its capacity was 
increased in 1930, 1950 and 1958. 

The station is now operated “in parallel” 
with the Detroit Edison plants. Power is 
interchanged betweeen the two systems over 
an interconnection having a normal capacity 
of 40,000 kilowatts. 

The PLC also has 29 substations supplying 
power. 

PLC now also supplies electricity for 6,789 
police and fire boxes, for 1,187 traffic signals 
at street intersections and 178 viaduct warn- 
ing lights. It likewise provides $621,629 
worth of electricity to 14 city departments. 
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Pearson is proud of the fact that the PLC 
now “operates, supplies power to and main- 
tains 66,615 street lights.” 

“These street lights,” he says, “are main- 
tained with less than 50 burn-outs a day. 

“This is less than an eight-hundredths of 
1 percent failure rate. Who ever did better?” 

Pearson also pointed out that the traffic 
signal burn-outs totaled less than “one hun- 
dredth of 1 percent a day.” 

“I would like to point out,“ he says, “that 
the PLC has supplied electrical energy to the 
Board of Education, the Water Board and 
other governmental agencies at a rate that is 
less than that charged by Detroit Edison.” 

Pearson observed that the PLC is “one of 
the oldest electric utilities in the United 
States.” 

The PLC also operates two central heating 
plants. The Kiefer plant services the build- 
ings in the Herman Kiefer Hospital complex 
and two schools. The Shrenk plant fur- 
nishes heat to a group of downtown public 
buildings. 

Since July, 1940, the PLC has operated the 
municipal traffic signals and lighted warning 
devices and kept the city’s traffic signal sys- 
tem up to date. 

The engineering, construction and main- 
tenance of the communication facilities of 
the fire and police departments were placed 
under the PLC in 1957. 

The PLC gives service to 334 Detroit pub- 
lic schools. It also services 31 libraries, 25 
DSR buildings, 42 Wayne County buildings 
and 25 at Wayne State University. 

In all, the PLC provides service to 2,298 
buildings. 

The original cost of PLC plant and equip- 
ment was $106,905,000. With depreciation 
after 74 years its book assets are listed at 
$66,200,000. 

The PLC has current assets of $5,358,000. 
It does an annual business of $10,666,000. 


{From the Detroit Free Press, July 17, 1966] 
THE Enrico FERMI POWERPLANT—A $120- 
MILLION Dream THAT MAY NEVER COME TRUE 


(By Saul Friedman) 


Ten years ago this summer and a decade 
after Hiroshima, the Enrico Fermi Atomic 
Power Plant began to rise on the shores of 
Lake Erie south of Detroit to herald the age 
of the peaceful atom. 

Designed on daring thecries and the con- 
fidence that technology would catch up 
quickly enough, the Fermi plant was the 
prototype of a dream. It was to be a pilot 
plant to supply electric power from nuclear 
energy and, at the same time, produce a 
valuable fuel, plutonium. 

The hopes for its success—both commer- 
cial and scientific—were limitless. 

Now, 10 years and $120 million later, the 
answers are emerging, and, though the dream 
may not be shattered, the cracks are grow- 
ing. 

Sermi’ founders tenaciously insist that 
the final answer hasn't been written, that 
the plant can still live up to some of the 
hope. 

But there is a growing array of scientific 
and engineering opinion that Fermi has be- 
come. little more than a gigantic radioactive 
white elephant. 

In interviews with the Free Press, physicists 
from the Argonne Laboratories, and experts 
from the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, have written Fermi off as unwork- 
able. 

It has produced only a trickle of elec- 
ericity and not a single gram of plutonium. 
And there is a chance that it will be closed 
within another two years. 

Milton Shaw, director of the Atomic 
Energy Commission's division of reactor de- 
velopment and technology, recently told the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy that the AEC has no commitments 
with the Fermi plant after 1968. 
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“The Fermi project was originally under- 
taken as a demonstration of the sodium- 
cooled fast breeder reactor concept and its 
economics for combined power production 
and plutonium breeding on a commercial 
scale,“ he testified. “Obviously, this objec- 
tive has not been achieved.” 

To this, Walker Lee Cisler, chairman of the 
board of Detroit Edison Co., and the man for 
whom Fermi has been a great dream, adds 
bluntly; “Up to this time.” 

The Fermi plant was designed to produce 
virtually costless electricity and at the same 
time produce plutonium it did not use. 

By 1970 the plant was to have earned $43.4 
million from the sale of steam to Detroit 
Edison's turbines and $48.6 million from the 
sale of plutonium—at $46 a gram— to the 
government. 

But it has produced only $303,000 worth 
of electricity for the $120 million invested. 
Even if it had produced the plutonium, there 
is no longer a profitable market for it. 

The plant, named for the famed pioneer 
in atomic research, was largely built and is 
controlled by Detroit Edison, which has spent 
$67 million on it. 

But directly and indirectly, taxpayers 
throughout the nation and users of elec- 
tricity, mostly in the Detroit area, have put 
up this money. 

Why has the plant been unable to fulfill 
the dream or meet the goals set for it 10 years 
ago? 

Some critics of Fermi venture to say that 
the undertaking was too enormous for pri- 
vate industry to tackle and that only the 
government has the resources to commit to 
such a project. They say the venture should 
have been—like the atomic bomb, intercon- 
tinental missiles, and supersonic aircraft— 
part of the national purpose. 

Still others feel that Fermi has been a 
step—if an unproductive one—toward vast 
sources of power never dreamed of before. 

Essentially, the trouble with Fermi is that, 
like so many dreams, it was ahead of its time. 
As a result, it is now six years behind sched- 
ule with little hope of ever catching up. And 
even if it did, by the end of this decade, the 
reactor would probably be obsolete. 

There is nothing wrong with the theory on 
which Fermi is based. Small, experimental, 
government-operated plants here and abroad 
have proven that. 

But a scientist at Argonne National Lab- 
oratories, which operates one plant itself, 
put it this way: “When something is done 
earlier than it should be, it does not have 
the technology to match the theory. If the 
technology doesn't catch up with you, it's a 
bust. Fermi is that kind of a bust.“ 

If the practical know-how to make it work 
did not exist, how then did Fermi come to 
be built? 

The idea to build the plant came from 
Edison board chairman, Cisler. The first pri- 
vately-owned nuclear power reactor of its 
kind, it was to be a living monument to 
Fermi and to the enterprise of industry. 

And it was also the realization of the 
ancient dream to create energy, in this case 
electricity, and produce more new fuel than 
was consumed. 

This was possible because Fermi was to be 
more advanced than other reactors, which 
merely boiled water to create steam and drive 
turbines, Fermi was to be a “fast neutron 
breeder reactor,” which meant it was to pro- 
duce electricity using as fuel, uranium-235, 
which is rare, and uranium-238, which is 
plentiful. 

As the reactor produced electricity, it was 
to create or breed“ plutonium, which can be 
used as fuel to produce energy and thereby 
produce more plutonium. It was this plu- 
tonium Fermi hoped to sell. 

From its beginnings in 1947 and through 
each of the 20 years of labor and ambition 
that followed, a series of legal, technical and 
political obstacles have blocked Fermi’s road 
to success, 
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In the early, planning years, Fermi's or- 
ganizers were confronted by a maze of laws, 
the politicians that created them and the 
government agencies that administered them. 
While Fermi's architects fought to convert 
their blueprints into an atomic reality, cost 
estimates for the plant rose from an original 
$40 million to $50 million to more than $100 
million, 

Today, about $112 million has been spent, 
plus another $8 million worth of nuclear 
materials contributed by the Federal govern- 
ment. Last year, final cost estimates rose 
another $5 million and it takes about $2.5 
million to operate Fermi for a year. 

From the beginning, about 60 percent of 
the cost has been financed by Detroit Edison 
through two companies which Cisler created 
to build and operate the Fermi plant—Power 
Reactor Development Co. and Atomic Power 
Development Associates. The rest of 
the money excluding government funds, 
has come from a combine of about 35 other 
utilities and industrial firms. Several of 
these firms stopped contributing after their 
original investment was made in the early 
1950's, 

When construction finally began in 1956, 
a new set of technical problems greeted 
Fermi's engineers. The plant was originally 
designed to generate some 430,000 kilowatts 
of electricity-producing steam heat. For 
safety reasons, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion cut that figure by more than half; the 
plant is licensed to produce a maximum of 
200,000 kilowatts. 

Even so, and even when the plant is not 
shut down for costly repairs, Fermi can pro- 
duce a maximum of only 67,000 kilowatts, 
This is the most heat power produced by any 
breeder reactor—but it is only one-seventh 
the power originally planned and one-third 
of the power permitted by its license. A con- 
ventional boiler nearby can make 10 times 
the amount of electricity at a fraction of the 
cost. 

At 67,000 kilowatts, Fermi is unable to pro- 
duce the plutonium which the plant’s de- 
signers hoped to sell to reduce the plant's 
operating costs. Finally, the present core 
of expensive uranium-235 fuel is expected to 
burn out sometime in 1968. A new core 
would cost another $4 million. 

If Fermi’s builders are unwilling to invest 
in a new, nuclear core, and they appear re- 
luctant to do so, the reactor will be shut 
down, perhaps for good. Its radioactive ele- 
ments will be buried, for safety’s sake, in a 
remote nuclear grave. 

Such a strange Nuclear Age grave would 
also be the resting place for Walker Cisler’s 
dream. 

For more than 20 years this dream has pre- 
occupied Cisler. And one cannot understand 
the remarkable story of the Fermi Project 
without some knowledge of this man who is 
the apotheosis of the American corporate 
giant. Without Cisler, Fermi would not have 
been built. 

In the power industry for most of his 68 
years, he is, in his field, one of the most 
knowledgeable men in the world. He is a 
man easily at home in important board 
rooms, often at the head of the table; or at 
civic banquets as the guest of honor; or be- 
hind the speaker’s rostrum. 

Three inches in Who's Who“ do not begin 
to tell of the business and professional boards 
and civic and political campaigns on which 
he has served. He is, in the corporate adjec- 
tive, “dynamic.” A world-traveler, a sought- 
after speaker, a name of influence, a man of 
contacts, a peripatetic organizer and doer, he 
is superbly aware of himself and his powers. 

His distinguished white hair, the restraint 
of his office, his tailored clothes, all exude his 
solidity, his sense of caution and business 
conservatism; all of which is a reflection of 
his industry, where growth is based on pre- 
dictables. 

But Cisler is a pioneer, too. And under his 
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leadership, Detroit Edison launched into its 
adventure with the atom. 

It all began when Cisler served the govern- 
ment and Allied armies as a power consultant 
during World War II. There he got his first 
glimpse of the nuclear future. 

And he met some important people, among 
them, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, a member 
of the first AEC, former partner in Kuhn- 
Loeb, a banking house which often financed 
utility companies; and Gen. K. D. Nichols, an 
engineer who served on the project that built 
the first atomic bomb. 

Cisler was serving as a consultant to the 
AEC when a committee of electric utilities of- 
ficials began investigating nuclear energy’s 
role in the future of their companies. 

Detroit Edison, one of the interested utili- 
ties, hired Cisler as chief engineer in 1945. 
The president of Edison was the late James 
W. Parker. 

In October, 1947, the AEC created an in- 
dustrial Advisory Group” to “speed up indus- 
trial activities in the atomic energy field, in- 
cluding the development of atomic-electric 
power plants.” 

Cisler recalls the AEC announcement. The 
then AEC chairman, David Lilienthal, made 
it in Detroit, after a luncheon of the Eco- 
nomic Club. Lilienthal named Parker chair- 
man of the advisory group, and Parker soon 
appointed Cisler as executive secretary. 

A year later, in 1948, the advisory group 
asked the AEC to give private industry a piece 
of the atomic action. In 1949, the AEC asked 
industry for some preliminary proposals. In 
1950, five utility-industrial combines pro- 
posed nuclear power plants. Only one, a 
combine of Detroit Edison and the Dow 
Chemical Co., chose to study the possibilities 
of a breeder reactor. 

The others decided to build water reactors, 
which produced steam to spin conventional 
turbines. Although this was to be a costly 
and pioneering effort, the water reactor was 
relatively simple and feasible. 

But evidently, as Fortune magazine con- 
cluded, the Dow-Edison combine decided up- 
on the breeder reactor because they wanted 
a reactor that might be profitable as well. 
On March 23, 1951, the AEC agreed to allow 
Dow-Edison, and other companies to explore 
the possibilities. 

At a special conference in 1952, soon after 
the contract signing, Cisler explained his rea- 
sons for beginning work on the unconven- 
tional breeder reactor: 

“Power systems supply ... to their cus- 
tomers at rates which must be justified be- 
fore and approved by public service commis- 
sions. These kilowatt hours contain the 
same amount of energy whether they are pro- 
duced using conventional fuels ...or by 
the envisioned generation stations using heat 
from nuclear fission. It is obvious, therefore, 
that power systems cannot justify the adop- 
tion of fissionable fuels, on a wide scale, until 
costs are competitive with those of conven- 
tional methods.” 

“A breeder reactor,” he went on, “would 
continuously produce amounts of fission- 
able material in excess of that consumed. 
Thus, breeder reactors would augment rather 
than consume the world’s supply of fission- 
able materials.” 

The “fissionable material” Cisler spoke of 
was plutonium, which only can be made syn- 
thetically. Cisler had written to his friend 
Commissioner Strauss to explain the breeder 
reactor's unique ability to produce high- 
grade plutonium, which is used in nuclear 
weapons. 

And Cisler told the conference: 

“It is recognized that the sale of by-prod- 
ucts (plutonium) is important, and even 
may be the controlling factor in a nuclear 
power plant, 

“It is expected that not only will there be 
a possible market for weapons purposes, but 
that there will be a market for the excess 
fuel to meet the requirements for mobile re- 
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actors and...of an expanding nuclear 
power industry. 

“For the future, if we can achieve a flour- 
ishing private enterprise in the atomic energy 
development, there should be a most impor- 
tant result. Our country’s strength will be 
measured. . . by the production capability 
of a great free enterprise whose atomic prod- 
ucts can be turned from civilian to mili- 
tary requirements at very short notice.” 

In April, 1952, the AEC formally approved 
Dow-Edison’s plan for designing a breeder 
reactor. 

Rep. Chet Holifield (D., Calif.), cochair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, Sen. Clinton Anderson 
(D., N. M), former cochairman, and other 
nuclear research experts in Washington be- 
lieve Fermi was conceived and built on the 
political sands of the 1950’s, sands that have 
now shifted. 

The world was then caught up in the Cold 
War and nuclear weapons were urgently be- 
ing stockpiled. American industry saw nu- 
clear power as a potential source of cheap 
energy, not only for bombs, but for manu- 
facturing. The peaceful uses of the atom 
were then believed to be limitless and big 
business wanted to try its own hand at nu- 
clear development. 

“In the days when it was built,” Holifield 
says, “it (Fermi) was an attempt by Lewis 
Strauss to show that private industry could 
do it without the help of government. 
Strauss wanted to keep the government out 
of industrial atomic development. 

“It's obvious the plant has not done what 
it was supposed to do, and for all practical 
purposes it has failed.” 

A former nuclear research and develop- 
ment expert with the Joint Committee, now 
a top official in private industry, said he 
thought the Fermi attempt was doomed from 
the start. 

“Such an undertaking ... has enormous 
costs,” he said. “You've got to figure $1 bil- 
lion. No one has such resources to commit, 
except the government. The development 
of breeder reactors should have been part of 
the national purpose. 

“It should, therefore, have been done by 
the government, operating through private 
industry, and not by a single industry trying 
to go it alone. Now that Fermi has failed, 
we must begin all over again.” 

Similar arguments were heard in Congress 
in 1954. Before the Dow-Edison group could 
go ahead with its plans, it needed a change 
in the atomic energy laws which, in 1946, 
had given government a monopoly on nuclear 
secrets and materials. 

At the urging of Strauss, the utilities, and 
powerful lobbies, Congress passed the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, which permitted the 
construction and ownership of atomic facil- 
ities by private companies, 

Late in 1954, Dow Chemical pulled out of 
the project because, Cisler said, Fermi was 
more relevant to the power industry than 
to chemistry. 

Cisler then organized the 35 other utilities 
and industrial firms that had joined the 
group into Atomic Power Development Asso- 
clates (APDA), a nonprofit organization char- 
tered in New York, to design the reactor 
Cisler envisioned. Cisler is chairman and 
president of APDA, and Detroit Edison is the 
largest single contributor (about $750,000 a 
year since 1955). 

On August 30, 1955, Cisler organized the 
company that was to build, own, and operate 
the reactor—Power Reactor Development Co. 
(PRDC). 

It was chartered in Michigan as a “non- 
profit. . . business league of members of 
industries in the United States interested in 
the conservation of natural resources and the 
economical production of electric energy, and 
to study, develop, design, fabricate, construct, 
and operate one or more experimental nu- 
clear power reactors .. .” 
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Although some of them since have become 
inactive in PRDC, the original sponsors were 
among the most powerful and influential 
companies in the nation: 

Alabama Power Co., Allis-Chalmers Co., 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., Burroughs Corp., 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co., the Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., Columbus and 
Southern Ohio Electric Co., Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc., Consumers Power Co., Dela- 
ware Power & Light Co., Georgia Power Co., 
Holley Carburetor Co., Iowa-Ilinois Gas and 
Electric Co., Long Island Lighting Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power Co., Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., the Toledo Edison Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., and Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co. 

Cisler was PRDC's first and only president. 
Its offices are at 1911 First, across the street 
from Detroit Edison headquarters. In the 
same two-story building, which is owned by 
Detroit Edison, are the offices of APDA. 

That year, 1955—-when PRDC was formed— 
was crucial for the project. Congress had 
opened the door to private industry, the new 
chairman of the AEC, Lewis Strauss, was 
friendly to the project, and plans for the 
reactor were coming along. If construction 
was to get underway, big money was needed. 

The problem was how to convince cost- 
minded boards of utilities to contribute to 
APDA and PRDC the millions it would take 
to build Fermi. 

Detroit Edison supplied an incentive when 
it got permission from the Michigan Public 
Service Commission to write off as “operating 
expenses” the money it contributed. This 
set a precedent which was followed by other 
states. 

In February, 1955, Cisler appeared before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. He 
was asked how he charged off the money 
spent on the Fermi project thus far. 

“In our case of our own company,” Cisler 
replied, “it is charged to operating expenses.“ 

“This is a research and development op- 
erating expense allowed by the utility com- 
mission?” 

“Yes,” replied Cisler. “We have a com- 
munication to that effect telling us where 
to charge it by the Michigan Public Service 
Commission.” 

“Have they placed any limit on such an 
amount that you can spend?” 

“No,” Cisler answered. 

On March 23, 1955, the Michigan Public 
Service Commission issued its first formal 
order on the Fermi plant to Detroit Edison. 
The PSC chairman at the time was John H. 
McCarthy, who explained his thinking in 
1956 to a conference co-sponsored by the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, of which Cisler 
was president. 

McCarthy said the PSC had come to the 
conclusion that the breeder reactor pos- 
sessed the great longterm possibilties of 
producing electrical energy at the lowest 
cost,” and that it was “completely safe in 
operation.” 

As a result of McCarthy’s ruling, Detroit 
Edison has charged off to “miscellaneous 
operating expenses” and “nuclear power re- 
search expenses" every dollar it has spent 
on Fermi. Originally the PSC authorization 
set a limit of $8.5 million, but that has been 
exceeded. 

In addition to charging off the expendi- 
tures at Fermi, Detroit Edison writes off the 
work of its Nuclear Power Development De- 
partment, the cost of materials used for 
publicity and appearances before official 
groups and civic bodies, and the cost of the 
Atomic Information Center it has set up at 
the Fermi site. 

Also, Detroit Edison charges off deprecia- 
tion on the part of the Fermi complex it 
owns, and the value of those installations 
(about $25 million) are included in the 
“capital account” with the PSC. 

All this money is taken into account by 
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the PSC when it figures the rate of return 
Detroit Edison ought to get on its invest- 
ment. Hence, indirectly, consumers of 
electricity pay for Fermi. PSC staff men, 
who have questioned the extent of these 
writeoffs among themselves, note that De- 
troit Edison has one of the highest rates of 
return (seven percent) in the nation. 

When he explained his ruling, McCarthy 
said such authorizations may cease “if upon 
competent evidence it (the PSC) concludes 
that such research and development bears 
no evidence of eventual success . . 

“When the regulatory agency is ‘satisfied 
that in designing, constructing, and operat- 
ing a reactor of a particular type further re- 
search is not only fruitless but also imprac- 
ticable ... the utility should not be per- 
mitted to reflect further expenditure in its 
capital or operating expense accounts.” 

The PSC has not withdrawn authorization. 
And from 1961 through 1965, Detroit Edi- 
son charged off an average of $3.75 million 
a year and about $600,000 in depreciation. 

McCarthy has since left the PSC. Now 
president of the Detroit Water Board, he is 
a consultant for Detroit Edison. His son 
works for Detroit Edison as an engineer. 

Cisler also won a ruling from the Internal 
Revenue Service which made deductible all 
Detroit Edison contributions to PRDC and 
ADA. And the IRS ruled further that the 
two groups, being nonprofit corporations, 
were exempted from paying taxes on the 
money they receive. 

the same period Cisler tried to get 
the Public Utilities Holding Act changed to 
allow utility companies to combine to build 
Fermi. Failing that, Cisler got assurance 
from the Justice Department that they 
would not be prosecuted under anti-trust 
laws. 

New utilities joined PRDC, and so did in- 
dustrial firms that later did construction 
work at the plant site, Allis Chalmers, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, Holley Carburetor, Combus- 
tion Engineering. 

A most important item that also con- 
cerned Cisler at the time was the price 
Fermi was to get for plutonium. Cisler was 
constantly and informally in contact with 
AEC Chairman Strauss, and Gen. K. D. Nich- 
ols, general manager of the commission 
from 1953 to 1955. 

Plutonium prices were top secret, appar- 
ently because the government did not want 
to even hint how much plutonium it had 
for fear of giving away the size of its bomb 
stockpile. 

Cisler had a “Q” clearance, which gave 
him access to top secret material, including 
the price of plutonium. During December, 
1954, he discussed with AEC officials the 
price the commission would pay for pluto- 
nium produced by Fermi. 

Cisler acknowledges these conversations, 
but says he cannot reveal whom these talks 
were with, claiming the information is 
“classified.” 

Although the going price for plutonium 
was obviously of crucial importance to the 
financing of Fermi, Cisler insists today that 
“we didn’t investigate the price the govern- 
ment was paying. It wasn’t our business.” 

It is now known that the AEC was paying 
$12 a gram for low-grade plutonium, most 
of it imported. High, weapons-grade plu- 
tonium was probably being purchased for 
three times that amount. 

Piecing together testimony Cisler has given 
to the Joint Committee and the PSC, after 
conversations with AEC representatives, in- 
cluding Gen. Nichols, it appears that Cisler 
Was assured that Fermi would get $90 a gram 
for its high-grade plutonium. 

All these prices were secret then, but there 
are signs now that there was some serious, 
internal criticism of the price promised to 
Cisler, for in early 1955 Cisler reported that 
the price finally fixed was half of what he 
expected, or $46 a gram 

Gen. Nichols left the AEC late in 1955 and 
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became a consulting and a director 
of the Atomic Industrial Forum. In 1958, he 
joined the board of directors of Detroit Edi- 
son, and in 1964 was named to the board of 
the Preuhauf Corp., the chairman of which 
is Cisler. 

Since the economy of the plant had been 
based first on a $90 price, Cisler was forced to 
turn to a banking group for a $15 million 
loan for plant construction. 

Detroit Edison guaranteed 58 percent of 
the loan, plus interest (and is paying it), and 
other PRDC members spread the rest of the 
loan among themselves. 

Cisler’s accountants were compelled to re- 
vise downward their figures for the plant's 
earning prospects. Even so, the prospects 
looked à 

With an AEC subsidy of $3 million for the 
uranium-235 fuel, the plant was to begin full 
operations in 1961. By 1970, the płant was 
to have earned $43.4 million from the sale of 
steam to Detroit Edison’s turbines, and 
$48.6 million from the sale of plutonium— 
at $46 a gram—to the government. 

With revenues estimated at $92 million for 
the first decade, the future of the reactor 
seemed assured as plans were made for the 
ceremonial groundbreaking on Aug. 8, 1956. 

But even before the scheduled Fermi 
groundbreaking, a nuclear accident 1,500 
miles away set in motion a crippling dose of 
political fallout that eventually spread to the 
Fermi site on the marshlands near Monroe. 

In an isolated area near Arco, Idaho, the 
Federal Government operated its experi- 
mental breeder reactor I,” a much smaller 
version of what Fermi was to be. 

Despite dozens of safety devices and all the 
computerized calculations, someone at 
EBR-1 failed to push a button exactly on 
time. There was a “meltdown” of the ura- 
nium-235 fuel. The fuel core was destroyed; 
but more important, had the “meltdown” 
caused the uranium to form into a certain 
shape, it could have become a “critical 
mass.” If that happened, the reactor could 
have exploded like a small atom bomb and 
radioactive elements would have been 
launched into the atmosphere. 

At the time—late 1955—PRDC had its ap- 
plication in with the AEC for a construction 
permit, which it expected in time for the 
groundbreaking. But the incident at Arco 
intruded. 

Arco’s reactor was not located in a popu- 
lated area; Fermi was to be placed in the 
heart of one of the nation’s most populous 
metropolitan areas. 

Fermi, its scientists and engineers said, 
was safe. But they would have said EBR-1 
was safe. Fermi was to have safety devices; 
but EBR-1 had them, too. 

The fact was, human beings ran reactors. 
And although something is known about 
human frailties, less is known about the 
capricious atom, especially in a breeder re- 
actor. 

Just last August, an eminent physicist, Dr. 
Hans Bethe, of Cornell, a consultant to the 
Fermi project, told a committee of the AEC 
he was confident the reactor will be fully 
stable. But he had to add: “We still do not 
know how the reactor will behave under 
power.” 

The incident at EBR-1, and the unknowns 
of breeder reactors, were on the minds of key 
people in the spring and summer of 1956 
when the PRDC construction application was 
pending. - 

On June 28, before a House subcommittee, 
Strauss goofed. Even though the permit had 
not been formally approved, the AEC chair- 
man happened to mention that he was going 
to speak at the groundbreaking ceremony. 

On the following day, Thomas E. Murray, 
a member of the AEC opposed to issuing the 
permit, came to the same subcommittee and 

a small bomb. 

He revealed that Strauss had overruled and 
marked secret a report from the commis- 
sion’s own Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards, dated June 6, 
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This suppressed report said in part: “Even 
though there are no facts or calculations 
available to the committee that clearly in- 
dicate that the proposed reactor is not safe 
for this site, the committee believes there 
is insufficient information available at this 
time to give assurance that the PRDC re- 
actor can be operated at this site without 

hazard.” 

The committee proposed that further study 
be made before the permit was issued be- 
cause “the committee does not feel that the 
steps (to advance the breeder reactor pro- 
gram) should be so bold as to risk the health 
and safety of the public.” 

The late Senator Patrick V. McNamara and 
then Goy. G. Mennen Williams strongly ques- 
tiomed the safety of the reactor. 

Nevertheless, on Aug. 4—four days before 
the groundbreaking—the AEC approved the 
construction permit. Murray dissented. 

Rep. Holifield, then a member of the Joint 
Committee, called the action “reckless and 
arrogant.” He pointed out that PRDC could 
not get insurance coverage for the proposed 
plant. 

(With help from the AEC, which requires 
nuclear plants to have liability insurance to 
protect residents around plants, PRDC 
eventually got insurance. A number of com- 
panies shared the risk so none would have 
to pay more than four percent of the prin- 
cipal. The principal amount PRDC must now 
carry is $12.5 million, and $19 million when 
the reactor operates at maximum authorized 
power. The premiums, which are higher 
than for any other plant, cost Permi about 
$250,000 a year.) 

Senator Anderson, then chairman of the 
Joint Committee, called the AEC a “star 
chamber” proceeding, and he quietly sug- 
gested to United Auto Workers President 
Walter Reuther that unions should inter- 
vene in court to stop the construction. 

The UAW, joined by other unions, had 
argued that a permit to construct is, in 
effect, a permit to operate, Operation, the 
unions claimed, would endanger 3 million 
people in a 30-mile radius of the plant, The 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled for the 
unions, but the U.S. Supreme Court reversed 
the decision. 

Dissenting from the majority, Justices 
Hugo Black and William Douglas agreed 
with the union position. They said: 

“The time when the issue of safety must 
be resolved is before the (Atomic Energy) 
Commission issues a construction permit. 
The construction given the (Atomic Energy) 
Act (of 1954) by the Commission is, with all 
deference, a light-hearted approach to the 
most awesome, the most deadly, the most 
dangerous process that man has ever con- 
ceived.” 

While the legal hassle had gone on, the 
groundbreaking took place as scheduled. 
Strauss charged that Fermi's critics were 
“aiding the attack which is being directed 
against the free enterprise development of 
nuclear power in this country.” 

“The attack,” he added, “would, if suc- 
cessful, have the effect of weakening, if not 
eliminating, such free competition and of 
returning atomic energy to its former con- 
dition of government monopoly and opera- 
tion.” 

After the groundbreaking, nothing went 
according to plan. 

Fermi engineers had figured the 30-inch- 
long pims of uranium fuel could last until 
three percent of each pin had burned up. 
They soon discovered that at one percent, 
they swelled. If they swell enough, the 
liquid sodium that cools them cannot flow 
through the spaces between the pins. If 
the pins cannot be cooled, they melt down, 
as did EBR-1, 

If there was a meltdown in Fermi, the re- 
actor could emoa and while the blast it- 
self would be small, the explosion could 
send into the air 300 times more radioactive 
a than came from the Hiroshima 

mb. 
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Now engineers have discovered they need 
a new fuel core after a burn-up of only four- 
tenths of a percent. Each fuel core costs 
more than $4 million. 

After more than a year's delay in inserting 
the fuel, it was found that the liquid 
sodium had clogged some crucial parts and 
had eroded some of the graphite protection 
against radiation. New graphite was in- 
stalled. 

The steel dome over the reactor vessel had 
to be redesigned to prevent the giant plug 
that bottled up the reactor from shooting 
through the roof in the event of explosion. 

The mechanism to move the fuel elements 
in the reactor failed, and men were sent into 
the vessel to fix it. Their protective suits 
tore. The giant cask car, which transports 
radioactive elements, failed, and it is still 
not working properly. The giant sodium 
steam generators constantly caused trouble, 
and one nearly exploded. They leaked 
sodium, which when combined with air or 
water, can explode or catch fire. 

After having paid half the cost of the $4.9- 
million steam generators, Detroit Edison 
helped PRDC out in 1962 by buying them 
for $4.9 million. They still leak and cannot 
yet be used safely. 

When the plant was planned PRDC was 
to own the reactor and sodium steam gen- 
erators, and Detroit Edison was to own the 
turbines and buy steam from PRDC. Now 
that Edison has purchased the generators, it 
is theoretically supposed to buy heat. 

Edison has always been careful to say the 
two plants were separate, since PRDC is 
chartered as a nonprofit corporation. A wall 
has even been built between the two parts 
of the plant. 

However, the main control room for the 
reactor has always been in the turbine build- 
ing owned by Edison. And although the 
PRDC charter says its assets are to go to 
educational institutions if it is dissolved, 
Edison purchased the generators. 

Cisler had told the Michigan Public Serv- 
ice Commission: “It would be reasonable to 
expect at some future time that the reactor 
facility might well be under the entire own- 
ership of Detroit Edison.” 

On top of all the technical difficulties, 
the price of plutonium dropped to $9 a gram. 
With the relaxation of the cold war, the 
American stockpile of nuclear weapons had 
grown to “overkill” proportions, and the de- 
mand for plutonium dropped. 

President Johnson has ordered a two- 
thirds reduction in the plutonium stockpile, 
and regulations requiring government pur- 
chase of the metal are due to expire in 1971. 

So, instead of the $92 million Fermi was 
expected to earn, it has produced not a gram 
of plutonium, and electricity worth only 
$303,000. 

Now time is running out on the expensive 
uranium fuel core. 

Cisler, seeking at least to break even each 
year (last year’s construction and operating 
expenses were $5.5 million), has sought help 
from the AEC and foreign nuclear re- 
searchers. 

Recently, the AEC granted Fermi a con- 
tract on which it will earn only $450,000. A 
source with the Joint Committee told the 
Pree Press that the contract was given just 
so Fermi could be in a better position to bar- 
gain for foreign contracts. 

The contract will run out May 10, 1968. 
After that the AEC has no commitments with 
Fermi. 

The AEC, which operates EBR-II at Arco, 
is stepping up its program to build other 
breeder reactors under contract with private 
industry. The British, who have been suc- 
cessful with their Dounreay reactor, on Scot- 
land's deserted moors, are planning a new 
one. 

“Fermi has been written off,“ said an ex- 
pert in private industry. “But it prevented 
government from playing its rightful role in 
financing and developing our breeder pro- 
gram. As a result, our country is behind 
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the British, and probably the Russians be- 
cause our breeder development program has 
been set back 20 years.” 

“I can’t agree with that,” said Cisler. “I'm 
proud we have Fermi. It is the largest of 
its kind in the western world. Let us not 
forget that. As a research facility, it is the 
best.” 

An AEC official told the Joint Committee, 
however, that Fermi does not quite come up 
to the over-all level of competence the AEC 
gets in its testing at EBR-II. Fermi is simply 
larger. 

Cisler is hoping that by 1968, when the 
uranium core is burned up, a plutonium core, 
which would last longer and produce even 
more plutonium, might be perfected. 

“That is what our goal is,” he told the 
Joint Committee in April, “to get to the 
point where we can fuel that reactor with 
plutonium. This is really what is behind 
our purpose . am just hopeful that we 
can mobilize all of the know-how that ex- 
ists anywhere in the world to enable us to 
put a plutonium loading in that reactor at 
the earliest possible time.” 

But this is a rather forlorn hope, the ex- 
perts agree. A workable, safe plutonium 
core is not considered possible, said the AEC, 
until about 1980. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, present AEC chair- 
man, is a co-discoverer of plutonium. He 
calls it “the ornery element,” the AEC said, 
because of “its tricky chemistry, the prolific 
radiation from fission products that accom- 
panies its birth, the need to process it re- 
motely, and the requirement that it be han- 
dled in small quantities to insure against 
spontaneous chain reaction.” 

Both government and industrial experts 
believe the design of Fermi will be obsolete 
by the time that a plutonium core becomes 
workable. Time and technology will pass by 
the Fermi plant, these men believe, and it 
will be left to others to complete the work 
that it began. 

Already more cautious power companies, 
like Commonwealth in Chicago and Consoli- 
dated Edison in New York, are planning less 
sophisticated water reactors that will gener- 
ate many times the amount of electricity 
that Fermi can produce, even if it worked. 

It can be said quite simply that Fermi was 
ahead of its time, an idea dying for lack of 
nuts and bolts to make it work. Some say 
already that Fermi is a noble, and an expen- 
sive failure. 

Even if Fermi's cost can be computed in 
bricks and dollars, there is still no price tag 
on dreams. Fermi's true cost will be known 
only to one man, whose dream it was. 

During the long court controversy over 
the Fermi project, one judge speculated that 
it might well turn out to be a “white ele- 
phant.” 

“Should that be the case,” he said philo- 
sophically, “it will simply be one of the un- 
productive steps in what promises to be a 
program to open to mankind sources of pow- 
er undreamed of only a few years ago.” 


PLUTONIUM: How Ir Is MADE 


Uranium, after mining and purifying, is 
composed of 139 parts of the non-fissionable 
isotope U-238 and one part of the fissionable 
isotope U-235. 

This means that in each pound of natural 
uranium, only 7-10ths of one percent is of the 
fissionable isotope. The U-235 can be sepa- 
rated from the non-fissionable uranium U- 
238 in such installations as the gaseous diffu- 
sion plants at Oak Ridge, Savannah River 
and Paducah, 

Although U-238 is non-fissionable, it is a 
“fertile” material and, through the use of 
this fertile material, “breeding” can be 
achieved. Very simply, a breeder reactor is 
one in which more new fissionable material 
or fuel is formed than is destroyed during its 
operation. 

The picture above indicates how breeding 
is possible. When a neutron strikes a U-235 
atom, it fissions, releasing heat and fission 
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fragments as well as 2½ neutrons on the 
average per fission. Since only one neutron 
is required to cause fission and to sustain 
the chain reaction, the remaining 1½ neu- 
trons are available to be absorbed in the 
nucleus of a uranium-238 atom. 

When uranium-238 absorbs a neutron, it 
transforms to uranium-239. After emitting 
a beta ray (a stream of secondary particles), 
it transmutes to neptunium and, continuing 
to decay and emitting a beta ray, will turn 
to plutonium-239. This plutonium-239 is a 
man-made, fissionable material which is a 
better fuel for fast breeder reactors than 
U-235. 

Therefore, we have theoretically formed 
14% atoms of plutonium-239 for every atom 
of uranium-235 we have fissioned. Conse- 
quently, we are producing more fuel than we 
are burning. 

Actually, in a power plant you cannot con- 
vert all the 1½ free neutrons into plutonium- 
239, as some are absorbed in the coolant 
structural materials and shielding. In a 
power reactor, you would expect to attain a 
1.2 breeding ratio, meaning that you will 
produce 1,2 atoms, or pounds, of plutonium 
for each atom, or pound, of uranium that is 
destroyed. 


WHAT THE PLANT Is DESIGNED To Do 


The Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant is 
described, technically, as a “fast neutron, 
sodium cooled, breeder reactor.” Here is 
how such a reactor works: 

In the center of the reactor vessel, far 
beneath the ground, is the initial fuel— 
uranium-235, a highly unstable, fissionable 
metal whose atoms split by themselves when 
enough are massed together. The uranium- 
235 is contained in numerous pins“ 30 
inches long. 

Around the U-235 pins is a “blanket’’ of 
pins containing uranium-238, which is a 
more stable material. The atoms do not 
split except when they are struck. 

When the reactor is shut down, there are 
control rods among the U-235 pins which 
absorb the neutrons constantly being given 
off by the splitting atoms. 

When the control rods are lifted, the neu- 
trons of U-235 speed, like super-bullets, to- 
ward the inert U-238 atoms. The force of 
the collision splits the U-238 atoms, and a 
new element—plutonium—is created. 

For every five U-235 neutrons used in the 
process, six plutonium neutrons are created. 
The plutonium can be used as fuel, and for 
every five of its neutrons used, eight are 
created. 

The supply of U-235, which is mined like 
other metals, is very limited. But since man 
makes plutonium, with the breeder reactor 
he can produce more than is consumed. 
This means there are almost no limits to 
the amount of plutonium fuel available to 
him. The U-238 used in the “blanket” is in 
plentiful supply. 

If it had worked, the plant would have 
produced electricity as shown in the above 
cross section. 

While the reactor was producing plu- 
tonium, it would create heat. The heat was 
to have been drawn off by liquid sodium 
passing through the reactor, The hot so- 
dium would then transfer its heat, in the 
intermediate exchanger, to secondary so- 
dium, which would carry heat to water in 
the steam generator. The steam would 
drive the turbines and produce electricity. 
A WHITE ELEPHANT?—FERMI Project Ex- 

PERIENCES FUEL MELTDOWN: AEC APPOINTS 

“Core COOLING” Task Force 

Efforts were underway late this month to 
determine the cause and to assess the effect 
of an October 5 fuel meltdown which is be- 
lieved to have caused “significant damage” 
in the Enrico Fermi fast breeder reactor lo- 
cated south of Detroit, Michigan, on the 
system of the Detroit Edison Company. 
While personnel of Power Reactor Develop- 
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ment Corporation, a combine of private power 
companies which owns and operates the sta- 
tion, were still studying methods for investi- 
gating the state of the core, some by-product 
effects of the incident at the ill-starred plant 
were already apparent. 

Following a post-meltdown suggestion by 

its Advisory Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards AEC has established a task force 
composed of individuals from the nuclear 
industry and the Commission's national 
laboratories to review power reactor emer- 
gency core cooling systems and the phe- 
nomena associated with core meltdown. 
Representatives of AEC’s regulatory staff and 
the division of reactor development and 
technology will participate in task force 
meetings. 

Task Force Given Assignment. Topics to 
be reviewed by the task force: (a) the degree 
to which core cooling system could be aug- 
mented, by way of design modifications and/ 
or new design concepts, for additional assur- 
ance that a substantial meltdown is pre- 
vented; (b) the potential history of large 
molten masses of fuel following a hypotheti- 
cal accident; (c) the possible interactions of 
molten fuel with materials or atmospheres in 
containments, and phenomena associated 
with such interactions; and design and de- 
velopment problems associated with systems 
whose objective is to cope with large molten 
masses of fuel. 

Industry observers cite two implications of 
the Fermi fuel meltdown for the U.S. fast 
breeder program: it disrupts AEC plans to 
use the facility for fuel irradiation tests, 
and it tends to confirm views of Commission 
officials who believe that a thorough tech- 
nology testing program should precede any 
commitment to major prototypes—an 
opinion which runs counter to that of major 
equipment manufacturers who seek initia- 
tion of at least two such projects by the end 
of the decade. 

PRDC Submits Report to AEC. A pre- 
liminary report to AEC by PRDC indicated 
that reactor operations at the Fermi plant 
were resumed on October 4 after a lengthy 
outage due to the necessity for repairs to two 
steam generators, The reactor was kept at 
1 mw during the night of October 4-5 during 
which time reactor heat was used to raise 
the reactor temperature to the normal level 
for power start-up. At 1:45 p.m. on October 
5, following a number of minor delays due 
to adjustments in the feedwater control sys- 
tems, an increase of the reactor power level 
was initiated at the normal rate. Two pri- 
mary and secondary coolant loops were in 
operation. 

By 3 p.m., the power level had been raised 
to 34 mw thermal, “a level which had been 
surpassed many times in the past.“ At about 
this time, the staff member present ob- 
served that the control rods “seemed to be 
somewhat further out of the core than would 
be normal under the circumstances.” He 
went to the back of the control panel to 
observe the outlet temperatures from those 
core subassemblies which have thermo- 
couples at their outlets, and saw that two 
core subassembly outlet temperatures were 
higher than normal, At about the same 
time, the fission product defector indicated 
a substantial increase in the primary cover- 
gas activity, and the reactor building radi- 
ation monitors indicated a rise in the 
radiation level in the building large enough 
so that the reactor building was automati- 
cally isolated. 

Protective Measures Considered. The 
radiation monitor charts on the wastegas 
stack show that essentially no radioactivity 
was released to the atmosphere,” the PRDC 
report stated. “The reactor power was re- 
duced manually from 34 to 29 mw upon the 
rise in the cover-gas activity, and the reactor 
was scrammed shortly after the building 
isolation occurred. The scram rods operated 
normally in shutting the reactor down. The 
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radiation levels in the reactor building were 
not in themselves dangerously high and no 
personnel over-exposure occurred. All health 
physics procedures were carried out accord- 
ing to the prepared written instructions. 

“A meeting was held at the plant shortly 
after the occurrence to determine whether 
any measures needed to be taken either for 
public or personnel safety or for protection of 
plant equipment, No such measures were 
required but operations were initiated to 
obtain samples of the primary sodium and 
the primary cover gas.“ Among the further 
facts reported to AEC: 

1. Analysis of the primary cover gas indi- 
cated concentrations of fission gases, notably 
Xe-133 and Xe-135, which would be char- 
acteristic of concentrations resulting from 
the release of fission products from an 
amount of fuel about equal to that in a core 
subassembly. 

2. Analysis of the reactor building atmos- 
phere revealed the presence of the same fis- 
sion product gases in about the concentra- 
tions which would be expected due to the 
known leak rate from the primary cover-gas 
system to the reactor building, but no iso- 
topes of iodine were determinable above 
background in the gamma-ray spectrometer 
used for the analysis. 

3. A subcritical reactivity check made on 
October 7 showed that core reactivity was 
about 22% lower than when the reactor was 
brought critical on October 4. 

4. Correlation of reactor control-rod posi- 
tion, power level, and time indicated that 
reactivity began to be lost on October 6 when 
the power level reached about 15 mw thermal, 
and loss of reactivity was roughly linear with 
power thereafter. 

5. Allowing for the 13-minute over-all 
time constant of the fission product detector, 
the first indication of fission product release 
agreed closely with the first loss of reactivity. 

6. The readings on the two core subassem- 
bly outlet thermocouples indicated that the 
temperature differences across these subas- 
semblies was considerably greater than 
normal. 

Preliminary Findings Listed. Taken to- 
gether these facts indicate that fuel damage 
has taken place, and that some fuel redis- 
tribution has taken place,” the report stated. 
“There is a possibility that the damage is 
limited to the two core subassemblies which 
indicated high outlet temperatures but, since 
only one fourth of the subassemblies have 
thermocouples, this would be fortuitous.” 
PRDC's October 10 statement declared that 
“activity in the reactor building atmosphere 
is low enough to allow accessibility. No sur- 
face activity has been found anywhere in the 
reactor building. All fission products except 
some of the noble gases and their daughters 
appear to have been retained in the primary 
system.” 

A number of problems face PRDC in fur- 
ther investigation of the incident. In order 
to examine any damaged fuel element, a suit- 
able cask and “hot cave” will be required. 
Inspection of the condition of the core may 
be attempted by use of remote fuel-handling 
equipment which could test the tops of fuel 
elements under sodium to see if they are in 
proper position, i.e., unaffected by melting 
lower down. The sodium coolant level in the 
reactor could be lowered to permit more di- 
rect examination. Care must be taken to 
guard against spreading contaminated mate- 
rial in the reactor vessel. 

A Decade of Trouble, Initiated in 1956, 
the Fermi project was then conceived as a 
$54 million facility to be completed within 
4% years with an installed capacity of not 
less than 100,000 kw. However, costs have 
now exceeded $100 million, and the station 
has yet to produce more than a fraction of 
“Fermi’s 
founders tenaciously insist that the final 
answer hasn't been written, that the plant 
can still live up to some of the hope,” the 
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Detroit Free Press said this summer in a fea- 
ture article on Fermi. “But there is a grow- 
ing array of scientific and engineering opin- 
ion that Fermi has become little more than 
a gigantic radioactive white elephant.” 

A basic reason for construction of the 
Fermi plant was the desire of associated pri- 
vate power company officials in the late 1940's 
and early 1950’s to keep the Federal govern- 
ment out of nuclear power development by 
showing that the utility industry could do 
the job without help. Former AEC chairman 
Lewis Strauss, an active advocate of the 
companies’ position, charged that Fermi crit- 
ics were “aiding the attack which is being 
directed against the free enterprise devel- 
opment of nuclear power in this country.” 
However, from the beginning the Fermi 
project was wholly dependent on Federal un- 
derwriting, including a guaranteed market 
and price for by-product plutonium, protec- 
tion against anti-trust prosecution, tax- 
exempt status for the development corpora- 
tion, and a fuel subsidy. Ironically, the 
principal justification of Fermi today is a 
research and development contract with AEC, 
a commitment which terminates in 1968. 
Under a Michigan PSC ruling, Detroit Edison 
has been able to write off as operating ex- 
pense its contributions to Fermi, including 
public relations activities, and to charge de- 
preciation on the part of the Fermi complex 
which the company owns. From 1961 
through 1965, the average annual figures 
amounted to $3.75 million for operating ex- 
pense and $600,000 for depreciation, the Free 
Press reported. 

Unions Questioned Safety. A fuel melt- 
down at the Federal government’s EBR-1 fast 
breeder facility at Idaho Falls, Idaho, in 1955, 
raised questions about the safety of the 
Fermi reactor. Despite an unfavorable re- 
port by AEC’s Advisory Commission on Reac- 
tor Safeguards, the Commission approved the 
project. A subsequent court case carried to 
the Supreme Court by the United Auto Work- 
ers and other labor unions failed to halt the 
project. 

“The Fermi project was originally under- 
taken as a demonstration of the sodium- 
cooled fast breeder reactor concept and its 
economics for combined power production 
and plutonium breeding on a commercial 
scale,” Milton Shaw, director of AEC's divi- 
sion of reactor development and technology, 
told the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
earlier this year. “Obviously this objective 
has not been achieved.” As a scientist at 
Argonne national laboratory told the Free 
Press: “When something is done earlier than 
it should be, it does not have the technology 
to match the theory. If the technology 
doesn’t catch up with you, it’s a bust. Fermi 
is that kind of bust.” 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, finally 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp articles concerning the 
Rockefeller-New York utility power plan, 
published in the March 3 and March 4, 
1967, issues of the Watertown, N. v., Daily 
Times, and the press release and state- 
ment issued Monday by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Kennepy], concerning the proposals by 
Governor Rockefeller and the New York 
IOU’s. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Watertown (N. T.) Daily Times, 
Mar. 3, 1967] 
REACTION TO GOVERNOR’s PowER PLAN Is 
Swirr; “DEAL” CHARGED 

ALBANY.—Reaction to Governor Rockefel- 
ler's announcement Wednesday of plans for 
an 68,000,000, 000 atomic power expansion 

has been swift. 

The Buffalo Evening News Thursday in a 
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story filed by its Albany correspondent, 
called the announcement a victory for the 
private utilities; that what took place was 
not an “agreement” but a “deal” that threw 
up a “firm block on the ambitions of the 
Power authority to enter into the atomic 
field.” 

Perhaps the clearest implication came 
from Dr. Finla G. Crawford of Andover, a 
retired member of the State Power authority, 
who said of the action: 

“We are now witnessing the ceremonies 
for the death of public power in the state.” 

Robert Moses, former chairman of the 
State Power authority, has declined to make 
any statements for publication although he 
said, “This should not be allowed to happen.” 

In its story Thursday, the Buffalo Evening 
News, reviewing what had transpired, said: 

“Two weeks ago, reports circulated that 
the State Power authority planned to have 
introduced in the legislature a bill to permit 
it to build an atomic electric power plant 
midway between Niagara Falls and the St. 
Lawrence river projects. 

“Behind the scenes, the seven private com- 
panies objected violently. ... 

“The result was the ‘deal’ announced here. 
It was not ‘simply an agreement’ by the 
state to turn over development to the private 
companies; that’s old stuff. Rather, it was a 
firm block on the ambitions of the Power 
authority to enter the atomic field.” 

Another former member of the State Power 
authority, Edward H. Case, Gouverneur, de- 
clared that the “big chip in the pot is atomic 
power in the state of New York and who will 
run the show: The people through the Power 
authority of the state of New York or the 
private power companies.” 

Speaking of the additional sale of power 
and provision to supply 200,000 kilowatts 
more to firm up the need of the authority, 
Mr. Case said: “That is just the pleasing bait 
for the gullible and the unwary.” 

In reference to permission given to the 
the state’s Atomic and Space Development 
authority to purchase land on which private 
utility companies can build nuclear power 
plants, the News said: 

“This shifting of power and promises of 
a land bank are part of a delicate scheme 
to keep in balance the economics and pol- 
ities of electric power—in other words to 
make sure no harsh rate increases are neces- 
sary and that everyone stays in business. 

“It’s a far cry from the aggressive days of 
Robert Moses, former S.P.A. chairman. He 
fought for and won the right to build the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence projects. In 
1961 he sought to enter the field of atomic 
power and was turned down by the same 
governor who rejected the S.P.A. bid here 
Wednesday.” 

The Troy Times Record said: “New York 
state is about to clear the way for private 
electric utilities to develop atomic power 
sources without fear of competition from 
the State Power authority.” 

That the Power authority had desired to 
build an atomic plant is unquestioned. It 
had been making plans for such a project for 
some time. 

On May 12, 1965, it issued a report entitled, 
“Proposed Nuclear Power Plan on the South- 
ern Shore of Lake Ontario.” 

After reviewing the situation in reference 
to need for greater allocations of power and 
lack of sufficient power during low flow pe- 
riods, the report said: 

“The situation has changed greatly since 
the Power Authority act was passed in 1931 
to provide for the development of the St. 
Lawrence amended in 1951 to include the 
Niagara. It was then envisioned that the 
St. Lawrence and Niagara would take care 
of a substantial part of the power require- 
ments of the state and surrounding states. 
The fact is that increases in the use of 
power throughout the country have exceeded 
all expectations. The authority is now part 
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of a huge power network and has contrib- 
uted greatly toward lower cost power 
throughout the state on a partnership basis 
with the private utilities. The authority 
believes it can do much more on an inte- 
grated cooperative basis if given the oppor- 
tunity to do so. The authority's advantage 
over the private companies in constructing 
new facilities can be stated quite simply: 

“1. The authority is not designed to pro- 
duce a profit. 

“2. The authority is tax exempt.” 

Further on the report added: 

“We feel that there is a definite need for a 
dependable source of power to supplement 
the hydro power we obtain from St. Law- 
rence and Niagara. If the authority were 
authorized to construct one or more large 
base load plants which would back up the 
St. Lawrence and Niagara power plants we 
would greatly increase the overall capability 
and reliability of the state’s system. The 
new plants could generate power con- 
tinuously ... 

“There are only two methods of economic 
power generation available to the authority 
to supplement the hydroelectric plant 
steam produced from fossil fuels and nu- 
clear energy. The technological gains in 
nuclear generation have been so marked in 
recent years that this method is obviously 
the one which should be pursued. Such a 
plant would be operated in cooperation with 
the private utilities for the benefit of all. 
Excess capacity could be sold to the utilities 
using the same principle that we have used 
in leasing excess capacity in the new line we 
have recently completed under utility guar- 
antee of revenue. The authority can thus 
contribute further towards low cost power 
for industry and rural and domestic con- 
sumers without infringing upon or compet- 
ing with the private utilities. 

“The alternative is to sit back and accept 
an ever diminishing role in New York State’s 
power picture at a time when with sound 
public leadership we can take a lead to 
strengthen the role of the state in coordi- 
nating the emerging pattern of intercon- 
nected networks of generation and distribu- 
tion facilities throughout the nation.” 


[From the Watertown (N..) Daily Times, 
Mar. 4, 1967] 
AIKEN Hints Justice Untr Mohr Want To 
PROBE POWER PLAN 
(By Alan Emory) 

Wasxincton.—Sen, George D. Aiken, R., 
Vt., suggested today the Justice department 
“might be interested” in probing Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller’s plan for a vast electric 
power expansion in New York state domi- 
nated by private utility companies. 

Aiken told the Times that if the trend 
that started in New England, and now, ap- 
parently, is taking hold in New York, con- 
tinued, the answer might have to be na- 
tionalization of the industry. 

The Rockefeller announcement, which 
surprised observers here because of its rele- 
gation of the State Power authority to such 
a minor role—one completely outside the 
nuclear energy field—drew sharp rebukes 
from public power forces. 

Even strong Rockefeller supporters here, 
including well-informed New Yorkers, ex- 
pressed strong private reservations about the 
wisdom of the proposal. 

Aiken, who termed the Rockefeller plan 
“dangerous and risky,” said he would rather 
have the electrical industry nationalized 
“than have the country at the mercy of a 
comparatively few utility executives.” 

Dr. D.B.H. Dalrymple of Sherburne, execu- 
tive secretary of the Municipal Electric As- 
sociation of New York, said in a telephone 
interview that the state’s municipal systems 
were “not in the least” consulted about the 
expansion plan. 
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He termed the plan one of the worst sell- 
outs in the state’s history.” 

Alex Radin, general manager of the Amer- 
ican Public Power association, declared the 
proposal constituted a “severe reversal of the 
state’s historic power policy and a weakening 
of the consumer protection aspects of that 
policy.” 

“Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt and other 
state leaders of generations ago envisioned 
the Power authority, not merely as an 
agency for developing New York state hydro- 
electric power resources, but as an effective 
deterrent to private monopoly of the electric 
power in the New York state,” Radin said. 

“They foresaw the Power authority as pro- 
viding an ‘electricity yardstick’ to protect 
the state’s rate-payers from excessive charges 
by the private companies. By offering state 
sanction, if not outright sponsorship, to the 
expansion plans of the power companies, 
Governor Rockefeller would be strengthen- 
ing the power monopoly which some of his 
illustrious predecessors, going all the way 
back to Theodore Roosevelt, have feared and 
fought.” 

Aiken stressed the importance of blocking 
a monopoly of power supplies. He said that 
in New England a “comparatively small 
group” enjoyed such a monopoly and if 
things continued along that line “the only 
solution would be nationalization of the 
industry.” 

The white-haired Vermonter, a staunch 
backer of state plants at St. Lawrence and 
Niagara, said he was sure the governor's 
project would mean the inevitable overthrow 
of a lot of well-established practices. 

The utilities, he declared, were “trying to 
exclude” public power and cooperative units 
“from their coterie.” 

Radin said it appeared the New York pro- 
posal raised serious questions about the 
future power supply for the state’s 51 con- 
sumer-owned electrical systems, 

“The 46 municipal electric utilities and five 
rural electric cooperatives scattered through 
all major regions of New York state serve 
more than 100,000 electric customers and 
represent a small, but significant, competi- 
tive influence in the state's electrical serv- 
ice,” he said. 

“It appears that these 51 electrical sys- 
tems were not consulted by the governor, 
nor included in the negotiations between 
Governor Rockefeller and the private power 
companies, which resulted in the plan an- 
nounced March 1. 

“By severely limiting the future expansion 
of the Power authority of the state of New 
York, the proposal of Governor Rockefeller 
and the power companies represents a serious 
reversal of the state's historic power policy 
and a weakening of the consumer protection 
aspects of that policy.” 

Sen. Lee Metcalf, D., Mont., co-author of 
the controversial book “Overcharge,” said 
the New York situation appeared similar to 
the investor-owned utilities’ attempt “to at- 
tain complete monopoly in the midwest and 
southwest.” 

“We have a pluralistic power system in 
this country,” he said. “Some power sup- 
pliers are investor-owned, some are munici- 
pally owned, some are cooperatively owned.” 

Metcalf expressed regret that Rockefeller 
had become a party to a utility attempt “to 
exclude consumer-owned electric utilities 
from the proposed $8,000,000,000 expansion 
pro; ” 


“The development of this plan without any 
consultation with the more than 50 con- 
sumer-owned in New York,” he 
said, parallelled developments in the midwest 
and southwest. 

Although the public systems are small 
in comparison with the “giant I. O. U.S.,“ 
Metcalf said, “one of the great contributions 
of the municipals and co-ops is that they 
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provide a yardstick, a means to compare 
performance and rate. 

“If they are denied the wholesale power 
they need at reasonable rates they, and the 
yardstick, will disappear, 

“The consumer is protected either by these 
yardstick systems or by regulation. The 
performance of the New York State Public 
Service commission in the current Consoli- 
dated Edison case does little to assure con- 
sumers that their interests are adequately 
safeguarded by regulation.” 

“Therefore,” Metcalf said, “it is in the in- 
terests of residents of New York state to en- 
courage growth and expansion of municipal 
and cooperative power systems. If they 
thrive the overcharges of the investor-owned 
utilities will be diminished.” 

[From the Watertown (N.Y.) Daily Times, 
Mar. 4, 1967] 


Power UNIT READY ron Years To Bund Nu- 
CLEAR FACILITIES 
(By Frank P. Augustine) 

For years the State Power authority has 
been ready and willing to build an atomic 
power plant. The personnel associated with 
the authority has had the confidence it could 
do the job. 

The authority had more than proved itself 
in the hydroelectric field both from the 
standpoint of financing, and from the stand- 
point of construction, operating and mainte- 
nance as shown in the projects at Massena 
and Niagara Falls. Furthermore, those as- 
sociated with the authority felt they could 
construct a nuclear plant that would pro- 
vide power at a rate at least as low as any- 
one else and probably far lower than could 
private utilities. 

As late as last January, in a confidential 
brochure, the release of which was fore- 
stalled by the violent opposition from the 
private utilities, the Power authority stressed 
again what it had often said before, that 
the best interests of the people would be 
served by the authority's construction of an 
atomic plant. 

“In summary,” the report concluded, “the 
Authority’s function can best be served by 
continuing to operate the St. Lawrence and 
Niagara plants pursuant to law, license and 
existing contracts and to meet the Author- 
ity’s existing and future valid expansion de- 
mands for low cost power and the present 
and future need for economical peaking pow- 
er by the early construction of a base load 
nuclear plant which upon completion would 
be integrated into the northeast power grid 
of which the Authority's system is an integral 
part and provide the necessary energy to 
make the best use of existing plans and pro- 
vide greater benefits to the people of the 
state.” 

Wednesday’s announcement by Governor 
Rockefeller that the state and private utili- 
ties would combine in the development of 
an $8,000,000,000 power expansion program 
in effect relegated the Power authority to a 
relatively minor role in the field of power 
hereafter. 

Slightly a month more than seven years 
ago, Robert Moses, then Power authority 
chairman, slashed away at what he called was 
an attempted “freeze out” by two of Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s task forces from future 
development of atomic energy power. 

On Feb. 8, 1960, Mr, Moses declared: 

“The state should not at this time... 
commit itself to the proposition that the fu- 
ture of atomic energy must be exclusively 
the domain of the private utilities.” 

Mr. Moses was striking out at a task force 
headed by John E. Burton of Ithaca, also a 
former chairman of the authority. 

At that time Mr. Moses said: The state 
does not seek to be the exclusive agency in 
the state in the atomic field, but rather to 
be in a position to contribute its share.” 

“The authority, we believe,” Mr. Moses 
added, has had a successful experience. It 
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has talent and facilities which may well con- 
tribute something of value 

“We can not over-emphasize the fact, Mr. 
Moses declared then, that the Power Author- 
ity is a non-political business organization 
under public sponsorship. Our funds are 
derived from the sale of revenue bonds with- 
out the use of public credit. These bonds 
are sold on the character of the trustees and 
accomplishments of our staff and consul- 
tants.” 

A year later, Mr. Moses was once more 
slashing away at another attempted “freeze- 
out,” this time hitting out at the annual 
report of the State Office of Atomic Develop- 
ment headed by Oliver Townsend. The re- 
port rejected the Authority’s recommenda- 
tion for legislation to build an atomic plant. 

Stressing foremost the requirements of 
the citizens and industry in New York state, 
Mr. Moses said: 

“Contrary to the report’s suggestion, it is 
not the authority but the citizens and indus- 
try of New York which need the earliest pos- 
sible development of low-cost atomic power 
to overcome the competitive advantage of 
other states which have an abundant supply 
of cheap power and are using it to lure in- 
dustry away from New York and it is absurd 
to put off action designed to fulfill this need 
pending report of a committee to be ap- 
pointed by the governor to study it.” 

After construction of the Niagara project 
was completed nearly five years ago, persons 
close to and those associated with the Au- 
thority were asked: “When are you going to 
start an atomic project?” 

“All we need,” they replied in common, 
is the word to go ahead.” 

From the Watertown (N. V.) Daily Times, 

Mar. 14, 1967] 


SENATE ACTION ON POWER PLAN LIKELY; 
ASSEMBLY MOVE In DOUBT 


(By Frank P. Augustine) 


ALBANY.—Senate action is anticipated to- 
day on two bills which would clear the way 
for the state and seven private utilities to 
embark on an $8 billion atomic power expan- 
sion program and permit the State Power au- 
thority to construct hydroelectric pump stor- 
age facilities. 

The measures were laid aside late Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

Senate Minority Leader Joseph Zaretzki 
promised that Democrats would oppose both 
measures. 

There has yet been no assembly action. If 
any develops, it will be not until next week 
or the week following when the legislature 
moves quickly to try to wind up its year’s 
business. 

Assembly Speaker Anthony J. Travia said 
“nothing” had yet happened to the two bills 
in the assembly. They are still in the rules 
committee and the only way they can be 
moved out now is if the speaker gives his 
consent. 

Asked if the power bills would be kept 
bottled up in the committee, Mr. Travis said: 
“We're going to try to.” 

Senator Zaretski, in his office before the 
senate reconvened for an afternoon of busi- 
ness Wednesday, said that if the bills passed 
the legislature, they would become a major 
issue of the gubernatorial campaign in 1970. 

He made his feelings quite plain. 

“It is wrong for the state,“ he said, to 
act as a banker for the private utilities. They 
have a monopoly. 

“What is even more heinous,” he added, 
“is the conspiracy to exclude the New York 
State Power authority from future participa- 
tion in nuclear power development.” 

Senator Zaretski declared that the power 
issue in New York state was just as great as 
the power issues out west. 

“What is now happening,” he said, “is 
that they are burying under tons of water 
the fruits of the victory of the people in that 
old battle of private against public power. 
That’s the nub of the whole thing.” 
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ZARETZKI LASHES ROCKY POWER PLAN 


ALBaNy.—Senate Minority Leader Joseph 
Zaretzki indicated today he would violently 
oppose the proposed $8,000,000,000 atomic 
power expansion program as advocated by 
Governor Rockefeller. 

During a noon recess of the senate today, 
Zaretzki charged that “there is a deliberate 
conspiracy to exclude the power authority 
from future participation in the nuclear de- 
velopment of power production.” 

Zaretzki further said “the conspiracy is 
compounded by the secrecy in which the 
scheme was developed.” There have been no 
hearings, he said, and there have been no 
discussions in the press. 

“If the governor is writing off 25 Demo- 
cratic votes in the senate, he is making one 
of the major mistakes of his political career,” 
Zaretzki said. 

The minority leader said there were 13 
central station nuclear power plants in the 
U.S., with another 36 committed or under 
construction. Rather than being overcapi- 
talized and under-used, the commission says, 
the industry “appears to be approaching a 
state where presently available resources will 
be fully committed.” 

Improved economics have helped public 
utility firms accept nuclear power. The esti- 
mated cost of producing atomic-powered 
electricity has dropped from about 6,2 mills 
per kilowatt-hour to between 3.5 and 4.2 
mills. It is even less for publicly-financed 
plants. 

KEENAN STUDIES POWER PLAN 
(Special to the Times) 


ALBANY.—Assemblyman Edward J. Keenan 
of Ogdensburg said today he was studying 
carefully Governor Rockefeller’s proposed 
$8,000,000,000 atomic power expansion 
program. 

The proposal, for which legislative approval 
is necessary, would permit the state and 
seven utilities to join in a “cooperative” 
effort to construct major atomic power proj- 
ects. At the same time the State Power au- 
hority’s role would be limited to operating 
its present facilities at Niagara and Massena 
and to building hydroelectric pump storage 
facilities. 

Mr. Keenan termed the proposed program 
“very interesting and fascinating for St. 
Lawrence county.” 

“The proposal,” the assemblyman said, 
“would, in effect, release to the Power au- 
thority almost 1,000,000 kilowatts of power 
as a line of credit ... 200,000 kilowatts 
right now. I understand there is the pos- 
sibility of one industry coming to our area 
brand new and the expansion of several 
others in our area already, if power becomes 
available in greater quantities than we now 
have.” 

“I am studying this new proposal very 
carefully . . I sincerely feel that we, to a 
degree, may have to think somewhat selfishly 
but we should also think broadly in this 
matter. There has always been the question 
of public power versus private power 
The proposal now in the governor's hands is 
of great importance and has great possi- 
bilities for all people in the state of New 
WORMS. im 

“I will continue to study this program 
and will make a decision next week concern- 
ing my feeling about the whole overall pic- 
ture,” Mr, Keenan concluded. 


[Release from the office of Senator Ropert F. 
KENNEDY, Mar. 20, 1967] 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy (D-NY) to- 
day called on the New York State Legisla. 
ture to reject Governor Rockefeller's pend- 
ing proposals regarding the future develop- 
ment of electric power in New York. The 
Governor’s proposals, he said, “would ex- 
clude the Power Authority of the State of 
New York from any role in the unfolding 
revolution of nuclear power,” and, as a re- 
sult, “will cost every householder in this 
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State countless dollars, and discourage in- 
dustrial growth and development as well.” 

Senator Kennedy said that public power 
has been “a yardstick by which the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the private util- 
ity companies can be measured—what Frank- 
lin Roosevelt called ‘the birch rod in the 
cupboard.’ Governor Rockefeller proposes,” 
the Senator asserted, that we throw away 
the key to that cupboard.” 

Analyzing Governor Rockefeller's program, 
Senator Kennedy said that by denying the 
state Power Authority a role in the devel- 
opment of nuclear power plants, “the Rocke- 
feller proposals can only add to the cost of 
electricity for the citizens of New York,” 
which is “practically the highest in the 
country already.” 

Senator Kennedy emphasized that “pri- 
vate investment in and development of nu- 
clear power should be encouraged, but not 
by destroying the historical protection that 
public power has given to the people of New 
York.” He concluded by saying that “We 
owe it to our citizens to bring down the cost 
of power. The nuclear revolution gives us 
that opportunity. I urge the legislature to 
reaffirm New York's commitment to the role 
of public power and thereby restore to our 
citizens a protection against higher elec- 
tricity costs that has already been too far 
eroded.” 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
ON GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER’S POWER PRO- 
POSAL, MARCH 20, 1967 
Early this month Governor Rockefeller 

proposed to the legislature a number of 
steps designed to meet our electric power 
needs over the next decade. His proposals 
are supported by the Republican leadership, 
and they focus in new form one of the most 
important consumer issues of this century— 
the struggle between public and private pow- 
er. In the history of this long and basic 
struggle there have been Republican voices 
that stood up to the power of private mo- 
nopolies—Charles Evans Hughes and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in our own state, and none 
more eloquent than George Norris of Ne- 
braska. But the principles these men stood 
for find no echo in Governor Rockefeller's 
proposals for the development of nuclear 
power. 

He would exclude the Power Authority of 
the State of New York (PASNY) from any 
role in the unfolding revolution of nuclear 
power. This, coupled with the increasing 
hostility toward consumer interests displayed 
in recent times by the state Public Service 
Commission, will cost every household in 
this state countless dollars, and discourage 
industrial growth and development as well. 

No state In the union has understood 
more clearly the relationship of public and 
private power interests than New York. The 
leadership of Alfred E. Smith and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on this issue provided a model 
for the nation. The development of utili- 
ties,” as Roosevelt said, “should remain, with 
certain exceptions, a function for private 
initiative and private capital. But the ex- 
ceptions are of vital importance, local, state, 
and national.” 

The exceptions are crucial because utili- 
ties in most cases are monopolies, and it 
has proven difficult for government to insure 
adequate service and reasonable rates by 
mere inspection, supervision and regulation. 
Most power is produced by private capital, 
subject to the conditions that quality serv- 
ice be provided at low rates and limited 
profit. But every community has the basic 
right, if it chooses, to own and operate its 
utility services. And to provide a yardstick 
by which the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the private utility monopolies can be meas- 
ured, the state and the federal government 
have developed power sites which permit 
comparisons of the relative cost of public 
and private power. Thus, the people of the 
state are protected by “the birch rod in the 
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cupboard,” as FDR called it—the right of 
their government to control the cost and, if 
necessary, the transmission and distribution 
of electrical power. What Governor Rocke- 
feller proposes and the Republican party 
now supports is that we throw away the key 
to that cupboard. 

PASNY’s cheap power has served as a yard- 
stick to measure the effectiveness of New 
York State's private electric companies and 
as a lever to keep electricity costs down. 
Private companies buying power from 
PASNY are limited in the resale price they 
can charge to the consumer. Cities within 
range of PASNY’s generators also have had 
the option of changing from private to mu- 
nicipal service. This potential competition 
has helped to keep power costs down in these 
areas, The effectiveness of this leverage is 
best illustrated by the fact that the cost of 
electricity in New York State rises as the dis- 
tance from PASNY’s generators increases. 

I hope the legislature will reject the 
Rockefeller proposals concerning PASNY. 
The Power Authority should have a role in 
the development of nuclear power plants— 
the Governor would deny the Authority that 
right. He would amend the Public Power 
Act to favor industrial users over domestic 
and rural consumers of power produced by 
any new hydroelectric facilities which 
PASNY develops. He would have PASNY 
pay taxes on any new hydroelectric projects 
it constructs, and curtail the Authority’s 
growth by forcing it to become a customer 
of the private utilities for the power it needs 
to meet its growing commitments. Every 
aspect of the Rockefeller proposals can only 
add to the cost of electricity for the citizens 
of New York, And our electric costs are 
practically the highest in the country 
already. 

In defense of his proposal, the Governor 
has been quoted as saying that “to permit 
the Power Authority to go into atomic power 
production would raise the whole question 
of public versus private power and could 
undermine the ability of the private utility 
companies to market their bonds and their 
stocks at favorable rates”. But, in fact, the 
Governor's proposals not only raise the ques- 
tion of public against private power, but also 
answer the question by repudiating the his- 
torical role of public power and by granting 
an essentially uncontrollable monopoly to 
private power interests. 

The 51 municipal systems and rural elec- 
trical cooperatives in the state were not con- 
sulted by those who have submitted these 
proposals to the legislature. Before funda- 
mental decisions are made regarding nuclear 
power, the legislature should look at the 
needs of the state for the coming generation 
and examine the present high cost of elec- 
tricity. Why should New York families pay 
$13.45 per month for 500 kilowatt-hours of 
electrical power, when families pay $9.50 in 
Pennsylvania, pay $10.93 in Connecticut, and 
$10.52 in Vermont? Why is it that public 
hydroelectric power can be supplied to Buf- 
falo for $10.77 for 500 kilowatt-hours and to 
Plattsburgh for $5.73, while families in New 
York City and areas not served by Niagara 
public power must pay $14.82 for the same 
amount of electricity? 

Public power permitted industrial power 
costs in New York to be lower than in most 
states. Many parts of the state were able to 
develop because of this fact. In recent years, 
with no new sources of public power having 
become available, we have seen the cost of 
industrial electricity climb steeply. New 
York needs a new source of cheap electric 
power. In the generation ahead, the North 
Country of this state, as well as the Southern 
Tier and the Niagara Frontier, can attract 
significant industrial development if they 
have inexpensive power sources. Public 
power, as it is elsewhere in the country, 
offers the best guarantee of low-cost elec- 
tricity, for those areas capable of and de- 
siring industrial growth. 
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In 1966 New York State had electric gen- 
erating capacity of 17,401,000 kilowatts. By 
1980, we will need over twice as much. Our 
needs cannot be met through hydroelec- 
tricity. There are no major rivers in New 
York State left to harness. Our great poten- 
tial is in the generation of electric power 
through nuclear reaction. There is great 
promise that we can, through nuclear power, 
generate new electrical energy as cheaply as 
any other state in the nation. 

The Power Authority recognized this 
enormous potential as early as 1960 when it 
began trying to obtain permission from the 
state to build a nuclear plant—permission 
which has been repeatedly denied since. 
PASNY has the borrowing power, the ex- 
perience and capability to build a nuclear 
power plant. And the fact is that the most 
economic use of nuclear power that we now 
know is in conjunction with hydroelectric 
facilities, using the nuclear facilities for 
base load and the hydroelectric for peak 
period generation. Since PASNY is the 
major producer of hydroelectric power in 
the state, is it ideally and uniquely suited 
to undertake this kind of combination de- 
velopment, The failure to allow it to do 
so has already affected the pocketbooks of 
power consumers all over the state. 

In its 1961 report, asking the Authority 
to build a nuclear plant, the Power Au- 
thority said, “Let there be no mistake about 
it. The control of atomic energy will, be- 
fore long, be the greatest domestic policy 
question before the American people, be- 
cause those who control fission and fusion 
will be the masters of population growth 
and location, industry, trade, commerce, 
and life itself. This is too great a control 
to be exercised otherwise than on the theory 
that it is affected with a major public pur- 
pose not to be left exclusively to private 
profit enterprise.” 

I have no argument with private invest- 
ment in and development of nuclear power. 
I welcome that, and it should be encour- 
aged, but not by destroying the historical 
protection that public power has given to 
the people of New York. If the Power 
Authority does not participate in the de- 
velopment of nuclear power, it will lose its 
position as yardstick and lever in connec- 
tion with private power costs, for as much 
as 80 percent of new power facility con- 
struction between now and 1980 will be in 
the nuclear field. And because the com- 
bination of nuclear and hydroelectric power 
is the cheapest use of nuclear power we 
now know, excluding PASNY means for- 
going important savings to New York 
consumers, 

The time has come to define a role in 
the nuclear revolution for public power. 
And the time has come to take a hard 
look at the Public Service Commission to 
see if it is giving consumers adequate pro- 
tection. We owe it to our citizens to bring 
down the cost of power. The nuclear revo- 
lution gives us that opportunity. I urge 
the legislature to reaffirm New York’s com- 
mitment to the role of public power and 
thereby restore to our citizens a protection 
against higher electricity costs that has al- 
ready been too far eroded. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 
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THE 15TH BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO 
SENATOR PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Sunday, March 26, will be the 75th birth- 
day anniversary of Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, 

What a remarkable man Paul H. 
Douglas is. What a superlative record 
he has achieved. 

In this body we know Senator Douglas 
as a true giant of the Senate. 

He has also been a widely read and 
deeply influential author, a highly 
gifted teacher, one of the handful of 
top economists in the world and a de- 
lightful human being. 

Some 45 years ago Paul Douglas wrote 
the definitive work on the economics of 
wages as his doctoral dissertation. 

At the University of Chicago he taught 
with a humor, insight, as well as schol- 
arship that made him nationally famous. 

For many years he provoked the 
vested interests in Chicago with his fight 
for justice, and served as an astonish- 
ingly successful alderman in what for a 
university professor and a reformer 
must have been one of the toughest po- 
litical assemblies in the world: the Chi- 
cago City Council. 

He is the author of 13 books, in 
cluding “The Theory of Wages,” for 
which he was awarded a $5,000 interna- 
tional prize, Real Wages in the United 
States, Social Security in the United 
States, Ethics in Government, Economy 
in the National Government,“ and 
“America in the Market Place,” He 
has contributed widely to scholarly pub- 
lications and popular periodicals. 

He was awarded honorary degrees by 
20 colleges and universities including 
doctor of laws degrees from Lake Forest, 
MacMurray, Knox, DePaul, Brandeis, 
Swarthmore, Bowdoin, Oberlin, and Am- 
herst; a doctor of literature degree from 
Rollins; and a doctor of civil law degree 
from Bucknell. 

He is past president and a member of 
American Economics Association, Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, American 
Philosophical Association, Fellow Econ- 
ometric Society, and American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, member of Royal 
Economic Association. He is also chair- 
man of the board of Freedom House. 

At the age of 50 he insisted on join- 
ing the Marines to fight in World War 
II. He demonstrated repeated bravery 
under fire and suffered a painful shat- 
tering wound ‘to his left arm which to 
this day is withered in pain. 

Senator Douglas’ brilliant economic 
qualifications were rapidly put to the test 
after he came to the Senate in 1949. 
Price and interest rate policy had 
plagued the Truman administration. A 
policy of excessively low interest rates 
had contributed greatly to a cruelly rapid 
rise in the cost of living. 

In January of 1950 as a new subcom- 
mittee chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Senator Douglas recom- 
mended that money management by both 
the Federal Reserve and the Treasury be 
guided primarily by considerations re- 
lating to their effect on employment, 
production, and purchasing power. 
Douglas further recommended that the 
primary power be vested in the Federal 
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Reserve System and that Treasury ac- 
tions be made consistent with the policies 
of the Federal Reserve. 

This was the famous accord which 
gave to the Federal Government for the 
first time in years a monetary policy 
that could be an effective instrument 
in holding down prices and promoting 
stable and sound economic growth. 

The accord was a great step forward in 
rational economic policy. And it was 
Paul Douglas whose intelligence and 
leadership made the accord possible. 

Consider a few of the Douglas bills 
that have become law. 

The Area Redevelopment Act to aid 
depressed areas was drafted by Senator 
Douglas and signed into law in 1961. 

The Economic Development Act of 
1965 was also authored by Senator Doug- 
las. It expanded the original ARA pro- 
gram. 

Paul Douglas wrote the first slum 
clearance and urban renewal legislation 
which became law in 1949. As a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate, he pushed through 
many amendments that improved the 
original bill. 

The Douglas bill raised the minimum 
wage to $1 per hour. 

It was Senator Douglas who rewrote 
the Railway Retirement Act, thereby 
liberalizing benefits for railroad workers. 

The Union-Management Pension and 
Welfare Fund Disclosure Act was drafted 
by Paul Douglas. 

The bill creating the Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshores, enacted during 
89th Congress, was first introduced by 
Senator Douglas in 1959. 

Consider the bills which Senator Doug- 
las drafted, sponsored or cosponsored and 
which are now law: 

Medicare: Senator Douglas first intro- 
duced the medicare bill in 1961. In 1966 
he received the Aime J. Forand award 
presented by the National Council of 
Senior Citizens. He was cited for his 
efforts in passing medicare. 

Education: In 1953, Senator Douglas 
proposed using revenues from offshore 
oil reserves for the payment of better sal- 
aries for teachers and for general Federal 
aid to education. In 1965, after a strug- 
gle of more than a decade, the first broad 
aid to primary, secondary, and higher 
education was passed by the Congress. 

Immigration: Senator Douglas first 
drafted legislation to liberalize the Na- 
tion’s immigration laws in 1953. Earlier 
he had fought passage of the restrictive 
McCarran-Walter immigration bill. In 
1965, after a prolonged legislative battle, 
a more equitable immigration law was 
passed. 

Housing: As a member of the Housing 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
Committee, Senator Douglas was the 
principal sponsor of most of the impor- 
tant housing legislation in the last dec- 
ade. He worked for the successful vote 
in the 89th Congress that led to the bold 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965, and also introduced for the ad- 
ministration the demonstration cities 
program. 

Social security: As a member of the 
powerful Senate Finance Committee, 
Senator Douglas authored countless 
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amendments that led to the improve- 
ment of the social security system. 

Pollution control: Senator Douglas 
was an early sponsor of legislation that 
has resulted in a concentrated attack on 
the problems of both air and water pol- 
lution. 

Consider his proposals and perform- 
ance in the field of civil rights: 

As early as 1949, Senator Douglas pro- 
posed civil rights legislation. In the 
early 1950’s, he regularly proposed leg- 
islation that would assure to all Ameri- 
cans the full protection of the 14th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution. 
In 1964, these proposals were enacted 
into law. 

Senator Douglas led the fight for the 
1957 Civil Rights Act, the first passed in 
80 years. 

Senator Douglas was the chief sponsor 
of the 1960 Civil Rights Act and later the 
1964 act that integrated public accom- 
modations. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965, setting 
up a system of Federal registrars to pro- 
mote voter registration, was first offered 
by Senator Douglas and Senator Hum- 
PHREY in 1960. Five years later this 
measure became the law of the land. 

He was the first Senator to introduce 
a civil rights bill in 1966. The Douglas 
bill would have improved the process of 
jury selection, thereby improving the 
chances of equal justice for all Ameri- 
cans, and it would have protected civil 
rights workers. Senator Douglas fought 
for the administration bill, including its 
freedom-of-residence provision. 

During the titanic civil rights legislation 
fight in 1964 Senator Douglas had the 
best record of any in answering quorum 
calls which finally led to shutting off the 
3 and passage of that historie 
aw. 

In 1963 Senator Douglas was one of 
the principal sponsors of the march on 
Washington. 

Consider the bad bills which he was 
instrumental in blocking: 

In 1965 and 1966, Senator Douglas 
successfully led the fight against those 
one-man 10-vote amendments that 
would have overturned the Supreme 
Court’s decision calling for State legisla- 
tures apportioned on the basis of one 
man, one vote. By upholding the Court, 
the Congress has assured the urban and 
suburban voters of an equal voice in their 
State legislatures. 

By opposing the giveaway of offshore 
oil reserves, Senator Douglas has saved 
taxpayers more than a billion dollars. 
Through Douglas-offered amendments, 
all oil from the major areas of the Con- 
tinental Shelf are reserved to the United 
States. These reserves are five times 
more valuable than the oil ceded to the 
States. 

Senator Douglas led the fight against 
a bill that would have raised the price of 
natural gas. Defeat of this so-called 
price raid bill saved gas consumers at 
least $600 million a year. 

Senator Douglas helped to lead the 
successful Senate fight in 1958 to block 
the anti-Supreme Court bills. 

In the field of consumer protection 
the name of Paul Douglas has become 
synonymous with efforts to protect the 
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American consumer from deceptions and 
deceits. He also has battled the growth 
of corporate trusts for the protection of 
the consumer. 

Senator Douglas is well known as the 
author of the truth-in-lending bill which 
would require tha, moneylenders state 
the true rate of interest charged prospec- 
tive borrowers. 

Senator Douglas was one of the chief 
sponsors of the truth-in-packaging bill 
which became law during the 89th 
Congress. 

Also for the protection of the people, 
Senator Douglas drafted and proposed 
the first code of ethics for those in the 
Government service. He was one of the 
first and very few Members of Congress 
to disclose the extent of his income and 
assets. Paul Douglas believed in truth 
in polities. 

Consider his part in economy in gov- 
ernment, the money the taxpayers have 
saved: 

He is primarily responsible for saving 
$4.8 billion in fiscal 1965 alone in the 
Defense Department. This was as a re- 
sult of the investigations and recommen- 
dations of the Douglas subcommittee on 
Federal procurement which turned up 
the need for greater economy in military 
expenditures. 

He saved taxpayers untold billions by 
successfully fighting to reduce and make 
equitable vacation allowances for Federal 
employees. 

He saved at least $50 million by expos- 
ing a plan to build an unneeded parking 
garage under the Capitol Plaza. 

He saved $15 million in 1965-66 by 
forcing competitive bidding on contracts 
for shipping military goods on private 
carriers. 

He saved $600 million annually by 
blocking tax deductions for self-em- 
ployed voluntary pension plans. 

He saved $10 million by blocking an 
attempt to build an addition to the Li- 
brary of Congress on privately owned 
land when public land was available. 

He saved more than $1.5 billion in the 
last 12 years by winning the struggle 
to gain offshore oil reserves for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


In 1960, Senator Douglas, as chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee, di- 
rected the first major economic study of 
employment, growth, and prices. The 
recommendations of this seminal study 
provided the framework for Government 
action to foster economic growth, reduce 
unemployment, and prevent inflation. 
As a result of this action, the economy 
has undergone a period of uninterrupted 
boom during the last 6 years. 

Paul Douglas first proposed in 1958 
reduction in Federal excise taxes to stim- 
ulate the economy. In 1965, the Con- 
gress approved a host of such tax cuts on 
small retail items and household appli- 
ances, 

He authored and put through the Sen- 
ate the Douglas Area Redevelopment Act 
to assist in bringing industry to areas of 
the country where there was chronic un- 
employment. ARA was one of the prin- 
cipal pieces of legislation enacted in the 
87th Congress, 

He was the principal author and spon- 
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sor of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, which is in 
part a successor to the ARA. 

He has been the prime defender 
against attempts to scrap interest rate 
ceilings in Government bonds in the ab- 
sence of other improved debt manage- 
ment steps by Treasury and Federal 
Reserve. 

He led the fight to establish the rural 
electrification program and since its es- 
tablishment has been a stanch supporter 
of REA. 

He has battled against monopoly and 
consolidation in industry and on the 
farm. A major defender of the family 
farm, Paul Douglas led continual fights 
in the Senate to include antimonopoly 
provisions in reclamation laws against 
efforts of large corporate farming inter- 
ests to take the main benefit of public 
water projects. 

As a senior member of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Small Business, Senator 
Douglas sponsored and guided into law 
many provisions to aid the development 
of small business and the allocation of a 
fair share of Government contracts to 
small businesses. 

He put through the Senate amend- 
ments which more effectively protect 
small banks from being taken over by 
bank chains and holding companies. 

He secured amendments to maintain 
competition and check monopoly trends 
in disposing of the Government’s syn- 
thetic rubber plants. 

He helped secure passage of the Sav- 
ings and Loan Holding Company Act in 
the 86th Congress to prevent concentra- 
tion and monopoly in this savings and 
loan field. 

He worked to secure passage in the 
89th Congress of the Bank Holding Act. 

TAX LOOPHOLES 


As a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, Senator Douglas consistently waged 
war on the loopholes which provide spe- 
cial privileges and subsidies for the very 
rich. If these special privileges were 
wiped out, tax rates could be lowered 
from the 20- to 91-percent range to the 
10- to 50-percent level. 

He offered amendments to reduce the 
depletion allowance for oil and gas wells, 
set limits on the charitable deduction, 
make the capital gains tax more equi- 
table, reduce excise taxes, make corporate 
tax level more progressive, reduce the in- 
vestment credit of private utilities. 

Mr. President, for those of us who 
fought at Paul Douglas’ side in some of 
his great battles, let me say it was a really 
joyful experience in leadership by cooper- 
ation. 

Senator Douglas insisted on sharing 
the victories achieved primarily by his 
leadership with those of us who played 
relatively secondary roles in helping him. 
I have never met anyone in this highly 
competitive business of politics who was 
so consistently self-effacing, and so swift 
to give credit to others. 

I have said earlier that Senator Doug- 
las is blessed with a remarkable wife. 
Emily Taft Douglas was not only a dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress and a 
statewide electoral winner in Illinois. 
She is a remarkably intelligent, gracious, 
charming, and feminine woman, whole- 
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heartedly devoted to her great husband. 
She is also a successful author in her 
own right, an outspoken fighter for civil 
rights, and a remarkable campaigner for 
Senator Douglas. In his campaigns, Mrs, 
Douglas would work downstate when the 
Senator was in Chicago and vice versa. 
And how devoted the people of Illinois 
are to Emily Douglas. They know her 
and they love her. 

Mr. President, those of us who served 
with Paul Douglas in this body know 
him as a remarkable Senator but few of 
us ever knew the other Paul Douglas— 
the masterful campaigner. 

Toward the end of his last campaign, 
a gifted reporter, David Murray of the 
Chicago Sun Times, caught the cam- 
paigning spirit of Douglas in a rare and 
delightful story. 

Let me quote a few paragraphs from 
that story: 

As it quickens in tempo these last few 
days, the Douglas campaign also gains in the 
old-fashioned courtliness that is a Douglas 
hallmark. 

On Friday, the day began with morning 
handshaking and an exuberant full-scale, 
full-ticket rally in the Loop. It ended, typi- 
cally. with a fish fry in Leyden Township and 
a polka party on the far Southeast Side. 

Saturday, it was the same, and Sunday and 
Monday the locale shifted to .. . the Down- 
state areas where local support needs bolster- 
ing.... 

Yet even with the change of locale, the 
basic pattern does not change. 

In this campaign, in refreshing contrast to 
the “prepackaged,” ad-agency approach that 
has become modern American politicking, the 
Douglas style, the Douglas grace, come 
through increasingly, even as the pressure 
mounts. 

To a Southwest Side meeting, packed with 
precinct captains in mackinaws and plastic 
storm coats, the senator quotes Stephen Lea- 
cock. But he refuses to patronize his audi- 
ence by explaining who Leacock was. They 
don’t have to know: the story is good enough 
without it. 

In Carl Sandburg Village on the Near 
North Side, he talks about Abraham Lin- 
coln and, in his brief discourse, gives the 
assembled young precinct captains a defini- 
tion of politics at its best: 

“Lincoln was an idealist, but he was 
shrewd. He was a politician down to the 
tips of his toes. He always tried to guide 
forces for the benefit of mankind.” 

Or, late in the evening, riding in the front 
seat of the campaign station wagon, he can 
quote Thomas Mann on the passage of time. 

It isn’t all oratory distinguished by the 
felicitous turn of phrase, however. Where 
other politicians appear petulant, and push 
human response buttons with terms such as 
“forced housing” or “Douglas voted against 
prayer in our schools,” the tall, craggy sen- 
ator lashes out with old-fashioned campaign 
oratory. 

It isn't always so serious, however. The 
Douglas style includes many references— 
more or less political—to the good things 
of life. 

“Democracy and beer and rye bread make 
a good mixture” the senator, who is fond 
of all three, told a dinner in Schiller Park 
Friday night. 

To the students of New Trier East High 
School he had this to say last week: 

“Let us not neglect laughter and joy as 
vital elements in the good life. Let us re- 
member that Beethoven closed his 9th Sym- 
phony with his ‘Hymn to Joy,’ and that 
Shakespeare wisely asked in “Twelfth Night,’ 
‘And dost thou think that because thou art 
virtuous that there shall be no more cakes 
and ale?” 
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And even when the nights are long, when 
reporters and staff aides accompanying him 
yawn and stretch, Douglas seems, like all 
other true politicians, to draw strength from 
the people who shake his hand and listen to 
his words. 

The memories are sharply etched as they 
crowd in on each other in these last days. 

A GREAT MAN 


Mr. President, in conclusion I repeat 
remarks that I made on this floor 5 years 
ago on the occasion of Senator Douglas’ 
70th birthday, when I said: 

One of Browning’s most striking 
poems is a dramatic monologue, Andrea 
del Sarto.” Andrea del Sarto expresses 
the dilemma of a faultless painter: a 
painter who for line and form harmony, 
color and precision was the superior of 
Michelangelo. He was flawless epitome 
of perfection as an artist. But Andrea 
del Sarto, the perfect painter, somehow 
was unable to achieve greatness. Why? 
Because he lacked the capacity to in- 
spire love or to sense and express love. 
The spark of humanity, the deep, honest 
human emotion escaped his brush and 
canvas, His portraits were precise re- 
productions but lifeless and emotionless. 

More than any other man I know, 
Paul Douglas has the technical perfec- 
tion that makes him a perfect Senator. 
But unlike Andrea del Sarto this per- 
fection is wedded to a warm, under- 
standing, sensitive humanity which has 
made him a truly great man. 

Outside this Chamber are the por- 
traits of five men selected as America’s 
greatest Senators. They all contributed 
mightily to this country. 

But did even they earn the status of 
greatness? Can we be sure? 

The word “great” is much overused in 
our contemporary world, and perhaps 
nowhere more overused than in the 
United States Senate. 

But, Mr. President, of all the men I 
have ever known, if I could call only one 
“great,” it would be Senator Paul 
Douglas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following documents re- 
lating to Senator Douglas be printed in 
the Recorp at this point: 

A column entitled “The Liberal Loner 
from Illinois,” written by Mary McGrory 
and published in the Washington Star. 

An editorial entitled Professor 
Douglas,” published in the Washington 
Post of December 8, 1966. 

An article entitled “A Senator and a 
Scholar,“ published in the New York 
Times of December 6, 1966. 

A column entitled “Portrait of a Man: 
Douglas of Illinois,” written by Marquis 
oe and published in the Washington 
Post. 

A column entitled “Importance of 
Douglas,” written by John Herling and 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of November 10, 1966. 

A copy of the letter to Senator Douglas 
written by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], dated November 10, 1966. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star] 
THE LIBERAL Loner From ILLINOIS 
(By Mary McGrory) 

If Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois ever 
heard the late Speaker Sam Rayburn's 
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prescription for success on Capitol Hill— 
“Those who get along the best are those who 
go along the most’—he certainly never 
heeded it. 

Douglas was during the 50s one of the 
loneliest men in the Senate. He was an ad- 
vocate of causes that had not come into 
fashion. Long before beautification, he 
worked for the preservation of the Indiana 
Dunes. Long before “We Shall Overcome” he 
fought for civil rights. He fought for Medi- 
care and federal aid to education when they 
represented wild and radical notions to the 
majority of his colleagues. 

Few men suffered more crushing defeats 
in the pursuit of their causes on the Senate 
floor, And few men have lived to see more 
causes enacted into law. And just when he 
was coming into his own, in seniority and 
the regard of the coming young men and his 
ideas had been accepted, he was rejected by 
the voters of Illinois. 

The senator is characteristically high- 
minded and doughty in defeat. He is look- 
ing forward to resuming the academic career 
which he interrupted in 1948 to come to the 
Senate. He is working on his autobiography. 
He is answering thousands of letters from the 
liberals of the country and the world. 

He sits shirt-sleeved and undaunted in his 
Capitol suite, dispersing his famous art col- 
lection, which consists mainly of reproduc- 
tions of Renaissance art. He has no regrets, 
and, he says, no bitterness in my heart.” 

On the wall opposite the long table where 
he sits to write is the gallery of his gods— 
Jane Adams, Clarence Darrow, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Bob LaFollette, George Norris, John 
Peter Altgeld. 

It is obvious that he would have been in 
his element serving with men like LaFollette 
and Norris. It was his fate to serve most of 
his years in a Senate under the domination 
of Lyndon B. Johnson in the era of “the in- 
ner circle” and “the citadel.” 

Theirs was a conflict between power-shun- 
ner and power-monger. Douglas thinks that 
power erodes the character. Mr. Johnson 
thinks that power makes the man. He sub- 
scribes to the prevailing notion that politics 
is the art of the possible. Douglas’ career 
seems to be an exercise in demonstrating that 
it is the art of the impossible. 

Johnson won every parliamentary battle. 
And Douglas has won almost every war on 
the issues. 

Once, when they had worked together on 
an Area Redevelopment bill, the then ma- 
jority leader came over to shake the hand of 
the man who gave him so much trouble. 

“With your parliamentary skill and my 
program, Lyndon,” said the Senator from 
Illinois, “we could go a long way.” 

In 1956, Douglas, an academician who likes 
the dramatic, hurried over to the House to 
intercept a civil rights bill which had just 
passed. He hoped to prevent it from falling 
into the wrong hands, but the House mes- 
senger passed him with what he later called 
“jet-age speed“ in the hall, and when he 
came back the bill had already been referred 
by the presiding officer of the Senate, Lister 
Hill of Alabama, to the Judiciary Committee, 
where sudden death awaited it. 

Some days later, Douglas tried to get the 
bill out of committee, Johnson brought the 
matter to a vote, and Douglas was one of 
six who stood up on the affirmative side, 

He was crushed that day. An aide re- 
members him walking to the elevator, and 
saying, “Push the button three times, and 
let’s pretend we are senators.” 

In the 1960's life became easier for the 
loner from Illinois. John F. Kennedy, a 
young Senator from Massachusetts, admired 
the Senator's massive intellect and his pru- 
dence in spending—the Douglas annual re- 
view of waste in the Pentagon was one of 
the most diverting and productive annual 
features of life on Capitol Hill. Mr. Ken- 
nedy adopted Douglas’ theories of economic 
growth, and three members of his staff. 
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When he fought against a constitutional 
amendment on the Supreme Court reappor- 
tionment decision, he had the help of the 
younger men in the Senate. No longer did 
he stand alone, a rugged, snow-capped 
figure, the left arm disabled in Marine com- 
bat service held elbow high, exhorting, ex- 
pounding, his speeches studded with quota- 
tions from the classics, from the 19th cen- 
tury English poets he loves so well. 

“There is no man I admire more,” said 
one of the younger senators. He really was 
a man for all seasons. He was at home with 
Marines and at a literary tea.” 

Douglas does not wish to reminisce or 
mourn about the past. He has long since 
changed his opinion about Lyndon Johnson, 
He quotes Tennyson about the President: 

“. .. Men rise on the stepping-stones of 
their dead selves to higher things.” 

Sen. Philip H. Hart, Democrat of Michigan, 
remembers once changing a vote because 
Sen. Douglas pled with his colleagues to defy 
the leadership and not “be like Roman cap- 
tives paraded in chains before the crowd.” 

“I forget the issues, but I knew I didn't 
want to be a Roman captive,” Hart says. 
“There'll be nobody to say things like that 
any more.” 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 8, 1966] 
PROFESSOR DOUGLAS 


Students who gain admission to Professor 
Paul H. Douglas’ seminar on “Economic and 
Political Problems” at the New School for 
Social Research will be very fortunate indeed, 
But the return of Senator Paul Douglas to 
the groves of academe leaves a void on Capi- 
tol Hill, one that may never be filled. 

Admirers called Paul Douglas the “con- 
science of the Senate,” and his critics were 
fond of pointing out that he had an affinity 
for lost causes. Paul Douglas was never ad- 
mitted to the “oligarchy,” the inner club that 
runs the Senate; and although he had gained 
international renown as an economist before 
his election in 1948, ten years were to pass 
before he was permitted to sit on the Finance 
Committee. Yet nothing that his more 
mean-minded colleagues did or failed to do 
can detract from Paul Douglas’ great con- 
tributions during his 18 years in the Senate. 

Paul Douglas combines the liberal’s pas- 
sion for social justice with a coldly objective 
appraisal of the threat to freedom posed by 
the Communists. In the current, rather in- 
elegant parlance, Paul Douglas has for long 
been a “hawk,” but a thoroughly consistent 
one. He urged the defense of freedom abroad 
by American arms while carrying on a relent- 
less war against racial discrimination and 
the host of other social and economic ills at 
home. 

Paul Douglas waged many good legislative 
fights, notably for the reform of Senate Rule 
22 governing cloture, and for the “truth-in- 
lending” bill that would permit users of con- 
sumers’ credit to know what rate of interest 
they actually pay. But Paul Douglas’ great- 
est contributions were in the area of eco- 
nomic policy, As chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in the late 1950s, he was 
responsible for the study of “Employment, 
Growth and Price Levels,” one of the most 
thorough, relevant and perceptive investiga- 
tions of an economy ever undertaken. Doug- 
las’ other investigations led to the reform 
of ocean shipping-rate regulation and to 
greater economy in defense procurement. 

Paul Douglas’ last campaign was an exer- 
cise in the integrity that characterized his 
political career. He would not back down on 
the principle of open occupancy in housing 
to appease the racial bigots, and he would 
not soften his line on the war in Vietnam to 
appease his liberal critics. As usual he went 
down fighting. 

When asked what Paul Douglas accom- 
plished in his years on Capitol Hill, a Con- 
gressional staff man who knows him well re- 
plied, “He lifted the standards of public 
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office a notch. That took guts.” We wish 
the professor many happy years in the class- 
room, 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 6, 1966] 


A SENATOR AND SCHOLAR: PAUL HOWARD 
DOUGLAS 


Portraits of two Renaissance scholars hang 
in the Washington office of Senator Paul 
Howard Douglas of Illinois. One is a gilt- 
framed oil of Erasmus, the other a pencil 
sketch of Sir Thomas More. 

“These two fellows are important to me,” 
Senator Douglas once told a visitor. “They 
are a good brake, or a sort of warning signal 
at least, You see, both of them were profes- 
sors of sorts. One went into politics and lost 
his head. The other stayed out and kept his. 
I find it very useful at times to ponder which 
was the smarter of the two.” 

Mr. Douglas must have gazed at these por- 
traits many times since Nov, 8, when he was 
defeated in his bid for a fourth term in the 
Senate by Charles H. Percy. Yesterday the 
Senator announced he would return next 
month to the profession he left 18 years ago. 
He will teach economics at the New School 
of Social Research. 

But changing occupations is nothing new 
to him. He is an ex-professor of economics 
who became a member of the Chicago City 
Council, an ex-college football player who 
couldn’t pass the physical examination for 
military service in World War I, an ex-pacifist 
who pulled political strings in World War 
II to enlist as a private in the Marines at 
the age of 50 and emerged as a lieutenant 
colonel with a chest full of ribbons. 


AN EAST-WEST BLEND 


Mr. Douglas combines in his make-up the 
moral rectitude of New England, where he 
was born, with the crusading liberalism of 
the Middle West, where he has spent most of 
his adult years. 

He was born March 26, 1892 in Salem, Mass., 
and was reared by the family of an uncle on 
a farm near Moosehead Lake in Maine. He 
was graduated from Bowdoin College, where 
he earned both a football letter and a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, and went on to Columbia 
for a Ph. D. in economics in 1915. 

He went into teaching and held several 
instructorships in economics before settling 
down at the University of Chicago in 1920. 

Though he had tried to enlist in the Army 
in World War I (he was rejected because of 
poor eyesight), he was distressed by the spir- 
itual turbulence that followed the war and 
became a pacifist and a Quaker. 

He began writing the first of a dozen books, 
several of which have become standard texts. 
Among them are “The Theory of Wages,” 
“Real Wages in the United States,” “Ethics 
in Government” and “Economy in the Na- 
tional Government.” 

COUNCILMAN IN CHICAGO 

In 1935 he was elected to the Chicago City 
Council. His record for the next two years 
was one of almost unrelieved defeat. 
Though a Democrat, he continually pitted 
himself against the city machine of Ed Kelly 
and got a sound indoctrination in practical 
politics. 

In 1942 he sought the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the United States Senate and was 
soundly thrashed by the Kelly machine. The 
day after his defeat, he joined the marines. 
He persuaded his old friend, Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox, to waive the age and eye- 
sight requirements. 

His Quaker pacifism had been overcome 
by his hatred for totalitarianism. Fighting 
the Japanese on Okinawa and Peleliu, he 
earned a Bronze Star for front-line bravery 
and a Purple Heart when he almost had his 
left arm shot off by Japanese machine gun- 
ners. Today the arm hangs limply at his 
side. “It’s only good as a paperweight,” he 
says. 

While he was in the service, his wife, the 
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former Emily Taft, became active in politics, 
In 1964 she was elected to Congress and 
served one term. The Douglasses have one 
daughter. Mr. Douglas's previous marriage, 
from which there were two sons and two 
daughters, had ended in divorce in 1930. 

By 1948, after he had recovered from his 
war wounds, the Democratic machine gave 
him its reluctant blessing to campaign in an 
attempt to unseat the incumbent United 
States Senator, C. Wayland Brooks. Mr. 
Douglas was still essentially the academician 
with many of the manners of a professor. 
He walked with an air of brooding abstrac- 
tion, his clothes rumpled. He was an inces- 
sant cigarette smoker and indifferent to what 
he ate. 

A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNER 

But his language on the campaign trail 
lacked the high-falutin’ intonations of the 
scholar. And he had wit and a sense of 
drama that endeared him to voters. 

When Senator Brooks refused to debate 
him, Mr. Douglas addressed an empty chair. 
From time to time, he crossed the platform 
to speak “in behalf of“ his absent opponent. 
The device delighted his audience, and he 
repeated it across the state. 

In the Senate, Mr. Douglas soon estab- 
lished himself as an independent who fol- 
lowed the party line only when it did not of- 
fend his conscience. Though he almost im- 
mediately earned the respect of his col- 
leagues, he never became one of the “inner 
circle.” 

Vice President Humphrey, 
Chicago last January, said: 

“There is no member of the Senate today 
who has his name stamped on more major 
issues, major bills and major legislation 
than Paul Douglas.” 


speaking in 


From the Washington Post] 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN: DOUGLAS OF ILLINOIS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

By a singular irony, the one sitting Senator 
to be defeated in the Congressional election 
was a man uinque not only in the present 
Senate but perhaps also in the long annals 
of that body. Paul Douglas of Illinois has 
qualities of cultivation and scholarship 
scarce in any walk of life but rare indeed in 
the harsh world of politics. 

Consider the furnishings so soon to come 
down from Suite 109 in the old Senate Office 
Building. On the walls of the Senator's 
private office are color photographs of 
Michelangelo’s tombs of the Medicis with 
their great brooding figures carved in som- 
ber majesty. There is a color reproduction 
of Giorgione’s masterpiece which hangs in 
the Academia in Venice, “Woman in a 
Storm.” 

And then there is the Douglas portrait 
gallery of the heroes and heroines on whom 
he tried to model his own public career— 
Fighting Bob LaFollette; Jane Addams, who 
pioneered social work and so much social 
legislation; John Peter Altgeld, the cou- 
rageous Governor of Illinois; Clarence Dar- 
row and the others. They were the inspira- 
tion for a career that went from the academic 
discipline of a full professorship in economics 
to the intense and perilous discipline of a 
combat Marine in World War II after the 
age of 50 and finally to 18 years in the club 
that likes to call itself the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world. 

The unfinished business that Douglas 
leaves behind is likely to be hauled away 
with the other furnishings. This is the 
truth-in-lending bill which the Senator 
pushed with patient persistence for 10 years 
or more. 

It is based on the conviction, documented 
in thousands and thousands of pages of testi- 
mony in hearings held year after year, that 
those least able to pay are charged exorbitant 
rates of interest on installment buying and 
when they are driven to borrow small sums. 
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The borrower is seldom if ever aware, Doug- 
las showed, that he is paying 36 or 40 percent 
@ year, and where the outright pirates are 
concerned, as much as 100 or 200 percent. 

The Douglas measure requiring the dis- 
closure of interest rates in standard terms 
so the borrower would know exactly what 
he was paying had become a political foot- 
ball in the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. As the No. 3 Democrat on the 
committee Douglas never gave up. But he 
had the stern opposition of the chairman, 
Sen. A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, 

Robertson was defeated in the primary. 
He was largely responsible for making sure 
that only once in its long history did the 
truth-in-lending bill get beyond a subcom- 
mittee and when that happened it was bot- 
tled up in the full committee. The power- 
ful interests in the lending business through- 
out the Nation were naturally opposed to the 
measure. 

Whether anyone in the Senate will now 
pick up this touchy piece of unfinished busi- 
ness is questionable. Admittedly, it has 
doubtful aspects. The lengthy hearings 
showed one instance after another in which 
pathetic people had mortgaged their lives 
to pay usurious interest rates on money bor- 
rowed for shoddy goods or to tide over some 
desperate emergency. Foreclosure, the loss 
of a job, sulcide—these were the tragic pen- 
alties for desperate need. 

But often it was shown that high-pressure 
salesmanship had persuaded an improvident 
family to buy on the installment plan cheap 
furniture for two or three times its worth. 
Here was a larger question of the rightness 
or wrongness of such pressures, and this got 
into the area of Esther Peterson and her con- 
cern for the more-or-less defenseless con- 
sumer at the bottom of the economic heap. 
If he had been re-elected Douglas would have 
been No. 2 on Banking and Currency and 
conceivably he might at last have carried the 
day for truth in lending. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
Noy. 10, 1966] 
IMPORTANCE OF DOUGLAS 
(By John Herling) 

We live in a representative democracy and 
we like to think we are led by representative 
men. When we are fortunate—when we 
make the sensible choice—then the repre- 
sentative quality of our nationhood comes 
out strong and clear. Unfortunately, too 
often the men we send to Congress or to the 
state houses can be said to reflect us in the 
same way a distorted mirror reflects your 
face. It's a sight to behold. 

The fact is clear that some men are more 
representative than others. When our luck 
is running, we can point with pride to men 
in public life who express our needs and our 
aspirations. They add a dimension to the 
lives of the familles of men. Such a man is 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, now de- 
feated for his fourth term. 

What distinguishes Senator Douglas is his 
great sense of commitment and of advocacy. 
The expression of his vital concern was not 
a political additive to make himself more at- 
tractive to a certain group of voters. On the 
contrary, Paul Douglas came on strong when 
friends of social justice in public life were 
characterized largely by their absence or in- 
difference. He was an exponent of liberal 
and labor causes when he had no political 
ambition. He did not acquire convictions 
for cosmetic purposes. 

The reasons for his defeat are complex. 
As a result of his war experience, including 
a severe wounding, he had developed a deep 
emotional commitment to the Pacific and to 
checkmating Communist China in Vietnam 
and elsewhere in Asia. His hard line, it was 
said, had alienated younger voters on the 
doveish side. In the face of the white back- 
lash in the Chicago suburbs was Douglas’ 
long record of support for civil rights. He 
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had been a member of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
since 1922. 

But he himself put the problem of his re- 
election in a characteristic way before the 
campaign began. Discussing his opposition, 
Charles H. Percy, the industrialist, he said: 

Each time that I've run my opponent has 
been of a higher caliber and I take pride in 
that. This time it is more than ever true.” 

Percy’s quality was a large reason for the 
defeat. Douglas was 74 years old. As can 
seldom be said in politics, he is irreplaceable. 

From the time he was elected to the Sen- 
ate—in that miracle year of 1948 when Harry 
Truman fooled the experts—the American 
people as a whole came to know what his 
friends had long known—that Paul Douglas 
was a man of crystal clear honesty, compas- 
sionate understanding and indomitable loy- 
alty. He was so fair even to his opponents 
that this other-worldly characteristic fre- 
quently embarrassed his friends. But in this 
way, he raised the level of debate. 

He brought with him to Washington a vast 
knowledge of social and labor legislation, 
which he shared with open-handed generos- 
ity. Other Senators knew they could talk to 
Paul Douglas, confident that he would level 
with them, never condescend to them, 

The remarkable thing about Paul Douglas 
is his liveliness of spirit and his great energy. 
He refuses to go stale. He has a yeasty qual- 
ity about him. He has added leaven to the 
legislative lump. He has brought humility 
to a world of pomposity. 

When you add to that quality of the spirit, 
a brilliant mind and eloquent tongue, we 
assuredly have had a representative man of 
great durability in the service of the people. 

In this election, his opponent attempted 
to downgrade Paul Douglas as a senator, if 
not as a man, on the grounds of age. That 
kind of argument is plain bunk, no matter 
what sort of advertising package you wrap it 
up in. When Paul Douglas was 50 years old, 
he joined the Marines and insisted on com- 
bat service. At the age of fifty! He fought 
in the Pacific islands alongside men who 
were half his age, and his wounds in battle 
indicate he sought and got no easy berth. 

The essential thing about Paul Douglas is 
that he is the contemporary of all people— 
no matter what their age. 

Paul Douglas leaving office remains a great 
man, an exalted representative of what is 
best today in American life and of its hope 
for the future, 

In his great sweep of mind and character, 
Paul Douglas represented more than Illinois 
which did itself proud by making him its 
progressive spokesman in the Senate for 18 
years. He has been a national Senator con- 
fined by no narrow boundaries or twisted by 
self-interest. He belongs to all the people, 
does Paul Douglas. 

NoveMser 10, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PauL: It was with deepest regret that 
I learned you had lost your campaign for re- 
election to the United States Senate. In my 
book, you are as great as any Senator with 
whom I ever served—and you always will be. 

It has always been my feeling that the re- 
ward for devoted public service is not to be 
found on this side of Heaven. Some of the 
best men I have known in public life have 
been defeated at the polls sooner or later. If 
for no other reason, it was that way because 
they had the courage to stand for something. 
I can only say it couldn't have happened to 
a nicer guy! 

I look forward to seeing you whenever you 
find time to visit your dearest friends in 
Washington. 

Katherine joins me in sending best wishes 
also to Emily. 

Warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL B. LONG. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am very glad 
that the Senator from Wisconsin has 
taken note of the 75th birthday of Paul 
Douglas. I believe his birthday is Sun- 
day, but this is the last day the Senate 
will be in session before Sunday. 

I came to know Paul Douglas about the 
time of his Marine days. His wife, Emily, 
was a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, a Congressman at Large from Il- 
linois. I remember that soon after Paul 
sustained the injury, he visited her here, 
and I had the occasion to meet him then. 

I followed him closely after that time. 
He and I sat side by side on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, for 
many years. I hardly know how many 
years—probably 15 or more. He and I 
were on the Joint Economic Committee. 
As a matter of fact, it is of passing in- 
terest that at one time I was scheduled to 
be chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee; but at the time I was chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, and I chose to remain as chair- 
man of that committee, for two reasons: 
first, I preferred to remain on that com- 
mittee; second, I knew Paul Douglas to 
be an outstanding economist. I believed 
that he would make an ideal chairman of 
the Joint Economie Committee, and he 
did an excellent job as chairman of that 
committee.” 

It is interesting to note that this year 
I had the choice of becoming chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee or 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business or chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I 
chose to switch over to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] be- 
came chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee. Again, I believe the same 
situation prevails. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is a trained economist, and he 
and Paul Douglas certainly have one trait 
in common: They always have their facts 
and figures in hand. 

Paul Douglas was a great Senator. He 
and I did not see eye to eye on everything 
but one thing that always impressed me 
about Paul Douglas was that he recog- 
nized—lI believe this is generally true of 
the Senate as a whole, but in Paul it was 
a particular trait, a very strong trait— 
the right of every individual to form his 
own opinions after getting the facts. 
And he respected those views. Paul and 
I have spoken many times about some 
of our differences and some of the things 
we did agree on; and I always respected 
his tolerance of the views of another, his 
natural ability, and the fine character- 
istic of knowing what he was talking 
about. 

I am glad to join in this tribute to 
Paul Douglas as he comes to this 75th 
birthday. He is a rugged warrior. He is 
now back at the old teaching game, part 
time. I know that he must enjoy it, and 
I believe and hope that he will carry on 
for many years to come. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama for a 
most moving and I know a very heart- 
felt tribute to Senator Douglas. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I congratulate our 
colleague, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
for his taking this opportunity to salute 
a great American, a great Senator, a 
great human being, on the occasion of 
his coming 75th birthday. 

It is my good fortune to have known 
Paul Douglas longer than any other 
Member of this body. I knew him when 
I was doing newspaper work in Boston 
at the time he was going through Bow- 
doin College from which he graduated 
in 1913. Ours is a more than a half- 
century old friendship. 

Many things in his career are unique 
and wholly admirable. One of the most 
striking events in it—among the many— 
was that he left a full professorship of 
economics at the University of Chicago 
at the age of 50 and enlisted as a private 
in the U.S. Marine Corps. It would have 
been very easy at that time for Paul 
Douglas to have obtained a commission. 
He might easily have had for the asking 
a brigadier generalcy in the economic 
section of the Defense Department and 
have rendered great service there. But 
the reason he decided to enlist as a pri- 
vate is, as he admitted later, that he had 
believed in the righteousness of our en- 
try into the war, that he had urged 
young men to fight in it, and that he felt 
that he could not do that and not go into 
combat himself. So he went through 
the war, in what he considered the 
“fishtingest” outfit, was badly wounded 
twice in engagements in the Pacific, and 
virtually lost the use of one arm. The 
story, not told by him but by others, is 
that when he lay there wounded and the 
medics rushed to his assistance, he urged 
them to tend to others before they took 
care of him. Starting as a private, he 
rose through the grades to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, and then returned to 
his duties in private life. What a superb 
episode in courage and patriotism. 

Of course, we miss him, because among 
other qualifications he was the foremost 
economist in Congress. There is none 
here now with his endowment. Among 
his many achievements, one of which is 
enduring, is the creation of Indiana 
Dunes, which I strongly believe should 
bear his name. 

Without his persistence and without 
his determination that this wonderful 
part of our national heritage be pre- 
served, all of it would have gone the 
way much of it has gone, totally de- 
stroyed by invading industry and lost 
to posterity. 

Another achievement was his fight for 
fish protein concentrate—which came to 
pass in the wake of his efforts. 

There is much else we could say about 
Paul: his modesty, kindness, friendli- 
ness, willingness to respect views of oth- 
ers, as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] pointed out, provided they 
had the facts. These are among the 
qualities which made him uniquely dis- 
tinguished and his service memorable. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin also for carrying 
on Paul Douglas’ notable fight to secure 
legislation to establish truth in lend- 
ing.” I know of no piece of legislation 
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which is more desirable in the public 
interest and for which Paul Douglas 
worked more assiduously. I am happy 
that his successor in this battle, Senator 
PROXMIRE, is carrying on that battle for 
which Paul Douglas has laid the foun- 
dation. 

It is my hope that truth in lending 
will be enacted in this Congress. It 
would be another monument to our 
friend Paul Douglas as the Senator from 
Wisconsin has said. 

In writing about Paul Douglas after 
his defeat in the 1966 election through 
a combination of circumstances beyond 
his, or anyone else’s, control, Marquis 
Childs, nationally known columnist, 
wrote that to Paul Douglas could be 
ascribed, as very seldom to public fig- 
ures, the adjective irreplaceable. I share 
that view, and I know it is shared by 
many of our colleagues. But in his 18 
Senate years he wrote a record that can 
be characterized by another adjective: 
imperishable. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The Senator was a longtime friend 
of Senator Douglas in the Senate, a man 
who decided so often in the public in- 
terest. I was impressed and moved by 
the wonderful statement by the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the Senator from Wisconsin and 
other Senators in paying tribute to one 
of Illinois’ most distinguished sons, Paul 
H. Douglas, on the occasion of his 75th 
birthday. 

Mr. President, I was acquainted with 
the fact, upon my arrival in Washington, 
of a strong precedent that national 
parks and monuments are not named 
after living Americans. However, I 
would join most heartily with the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska in 
expressing the hope, and nothing would 
please me more, than to see the Indiana 
Dunes National Seashore named after 
Paul Douglas. I believe this would 
mean a great deal to the people of 
Illinois who do not yet have a national 
park. We are one of the few States 
that does not have a national park 
within its borders for our 10.5 million 
people. I know that the seashore pro- 
posal caused some concern in Indiana, 
but the decision has been made, and I 
believe it is accepted by everyone in 
that State now. I supported it because 
of the tenacity, foresightedness, courage, 
patience, and vision of Paul Douglas. 
Nothing could please me more than to 
see legislation passed to name the dunes 
after him. 

Over the past quarter of a century I 
have known Senator Douglas as a friend, 
a teacher, a fellow fighter for freer 
trade—when we stood side by side years 
ago, it was most unpopular among my 
business friends to join Paul Douglas 
and fight for compensation of peace 
through trade—and as a political oppo- 
nent. Each time our paths have crossed 
my respect for him has grown. 

He has served, first of all, a great 
university, the University of Chicago, 
where I knew him as a student and he 
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served as a distinguished professor. He 
served on the City Council of Chicago, 
working against tremendous odds and, 
later, served here as a distinguished Sen- 
ator for 18 years, as many here have 
described today. In sum, his life has 
been devoted to serving his State, his 
country, and his fellow countrymen. 

On election night, last November, I 
said, “If I can serve Illinois and the Na- 
tion with the same degree of selfiess 
dedication and integrity that Paul 
Douglas has, then I will have served 
well.” 

I have never said anything I meant 
more sincerely. 

I happen to occupy the seat which be- 
longed to Paul Douglas for 18 years, but 
it would be presumptuous to think that 
any man could fill his shoes in the unique 
role that was his in this body. 

On election night I was saddened when 
I received the word that Paul Douglas 
had been defeated. I would be less than 
candid to say I would have been sadder if 
he had not been defeated. However, it 
is one of the cruelties of politics that a 
man such as Paul Douglas is taken from 
the seat he filled with great distinction. 
However, this great American, Paul 
Douglas, rather than taking the rest and 
leisure in retirement he so richly de- 
serves, has plunged into new fields and 
new service, Icoking not back but ahead. 

I can testify as to the inspiration he 
will be to his students as he resumes his 
teaching profession. I am pleased that 
he accepted a Presidential appointment 
as the Chairman of a Commission on 
Code Enforcement of Zoning and Taxa- 
tion. I know, for instance, that this 
particular Commission has distinguished 
itself already by moving forward with 
great dispatch and energy into one of 
the most difficult problems that we face 
in the cities. I know through his judg- 
ment and wisdom ways will be found 
to make our cities and urban areas more 
pleasant places to live and work. 

It gives me great pleasure to join in ex- 
tending to Paul Douglas good wishes for 
a joyous and memorable 75th birthday. 
I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin and thank him for tak- 
ing this time on the floor to allow Paul 
Douglas’ friends and admirers this op- 
portunity to wish him well. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Percy] who cer- 
tainly is a most gracious winner and a 
man who was a worthy opponent of this 
great Senator. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I experi- 
enced a sense of satisfaction in the elec- 
tion of the junior Senator from Illinois, 
and what it means to the Senate and the 
Republican Party, and yet I am sorry 
that this had to occur in connection with 
the leaving from the Senate of one of 
its very great men. 

I join with the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre], and other 
Senators in expressing very briefly what 
we all feel about Paul Douglas: A warm 
and generous human being of very great 
honesty and very great courage. No 
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Member of this body since its institution 
ever contributed more to its luster than 
Paul Douglas. A highly cultivated man; 
in the best and fullest sense of the word, 
a gentleman. 

Mr. President, all of us here wish him 
a long life of happiness on the occasion 
of his 75th birthday; truly a man for all 
seasons. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
giant has left us, but the oak has not 
fallen. 

Although I had heard of him long be- 
fore that time, I first came to know Paul 
Douglas when I served in the House of 
Representatives with his wife, who was 
at that time Congresswoman at Large 
for the State of Illinois. I became in- 
timately acquainted with Paul Douglas 
in our joint efforts to bring about some 
stability to the Marine Corps when, after 
the end of the Second World War, there 
were attempts from high quarters to de- 
prive the Marine Corps of its standing 
and to turn it into a guard or ceremonial 
unit rather than the outstanding corps it 
has been down through the history of 
this Republic. Paul Douglas was suc- 
cessful in establishing a floor below 
which the Marine Corps could not be 
reduced. The Marine Corps alone, of all 
the services, has that degree of stability. 

I have at times disagreed and opposed 
Paul Douglas in the Senate; more fre- 
quently, however, we have agreed. At all 
times, however, I have respected him for 
his integrity and dedication, although 
sometimes, I must admit, I did not ap- 
preciate his stubbornness and determi- 
nation. 

While I was sorry to see all Democrats 
who were serving in the chamber in the 
last Congress lose in the last election, I 
was most sorry at the loss of Paul 
Douglas because he was, as the Senator 
has indicated, a giant among us; but in 
his loss there has been some compensa- 
tion, too, because he has been succeeded 
by a Senator on the Republican side who, 
I think, has shown that he has integrity, 
dedication, and a degree of stubborn- 
ness—a Senator who, I predict, will serve 
his State and Nation well in the years 
ahead. 

Thus, while it was a personal loss to 
have to face up to Paul Douglas’ leaving 
the Chamber, nevertheless, the compen- 
sation I believe, has been worthwhile, 
and the people of Illinois will be given 
the kind of representation which they 
have had, and which they deserve, and 
the country, I believe, will survive well 
with the new Senator among us. 

I wish to join my colleagues in paying 
a well-deserved tribute to Paul Douglas 
on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to associate 
myself with Senators making comments 
in regard to the service of the very dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Illinois, Paul 
Douglas. 

Sitting next to me as I stand in the 
Chamber at this moment, is his succes- 
sor, the Honorable CHARLES PERCY, who 
will, I know, as the majority leader has 
just stated, make a distinguished Sen- 
ator and a great record in this body. 

However, I do not want to let this op- 
portunity go by without stating that it 
was a real honor and privilege to have 
served with Paul Douglas as a member 
of the Committee on Finance. 

On many occasions, we differed and we 
differed greatly; but, one thing about 
Paul Douglas, he was always the perfect 
gentleman. I do not know of anyone 
who was more typical of the true gentle- 
man than Paul Douglas. 

While we had disagreements, and 
voted differently, there was never any ill 
feeling between us as individuals. We 
respected each other. 

When the history of our time is writ- 
ten, it will be noted that Paul Douglas 
wrote the language of an amendment to 
the Trade Act of 1962 which dealt with 
agriculture, providing that there will be 
no final agreement on industrial prod- 
ucts, or the Kennedy round, unless agri- 
culture is given every consideration. 

I cosponsored that amendment with 
him, and I am pleased that it is now the 
law of the land. As we reach the con- 
cluding days of the Kennedy round, if 
action is to be taken, it must be taken 
by June 30, 1967, or the act will have to 
be extended. That particular section is 
of great importance to the agricultural 
sectors of this country. 

Personally, I have had many confer- 
ences, as have other Senators, with those 
representing us at Geneva. We have 
stated on every occasion that there can- 
not be and there must not be any agree- 
ments with industry unless agriculture 
is given full protection. 

As I appreciate the problems con- 
fronting agriculture, I wanted to men- 
tion this incident. Although there are 
many other good deeds which Paul 
Douglas accomplished, that is one I 
wanted to get into the RECORD. 

Again, I appreciate very much the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin gave me this minute of time 
to express my views. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a friend of mine told me recently about 
an incident some years ago, when he 
observed Paul Douglas attempting to 
place a telephone call from one of the 
telephone booths in the lobby outside the 
Chamber. In these booths a call cannot 
be dialed directly but must be obtained 
through an operator. 

Paul Douglas dialed the operator twice 
and twice the operator dialed the wrong 
number. Through the open door my 
friend overheard the conversation. 

Now the average caller, having no rea- 
son to know that anyone was looking on 
or listening, and aware that the operator 
had no way of knowing who the caller 
was, would have expressed anger or im- 
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patience with the operator who had twice 
dialed the wrong number. 

Paul Douglas, instead, expressed his 
sympathy to the distraught operator, 
and practically offered his own apologies 
for her mistake, and gently urged her to 
try again. 

Mr. President, to me, a man’s true 
greatness is measured not only by his 
deeds but also by his humanity. It is 
rare to find a doer of large deeds who 
is also a man of personal compassion 
and one who shows concern for each 
individual, great or small, with whom he 
comes in contact. 

But Paul Douglas is such a man. He 
is a doer of large deeds. He has com- 
passion for every single person with 
whom he comes in contact. 

He is a rare bundle of seemingly con- 
tradictory qualities which, somehow, 
have been joined into a harmonious 
whole. He is a man who can deal most 
gently with an erring telephone opera- 
tor, yet he is also a teacher who de- 
manded and received the very best from 
his students. He could denounce false 
economic philosophy on the fioor of the 
Senate but with a superb command of 
the English language and a profound 
understanding of his subject. 

A man of vision who dreams great 
dreams, he is also a realist who worked 
for the area redevelopment bill. In 
spite of two Presidential vetoes, he 
worked until he finally saw this proposal 
signed into law as Senate bill No. 1 of 
1961, the first of the progressive meas- 
ures enacted under the new Kennedy 
administration. 

Mr. President, a man like Paul Douglas 
appears on the scene very seldom in our 
lives, but the lives of all of us are up- 
lifted by our encounter witk. such a 
person. 

No mere recital of deeds, no list of 
accomplishments can give more than a 
hint of this man’s importance to us. 
Paul Douglas has given profound, new 
meaning to the possibilities of public 
service. In the Senate, he was the epit- 
ome of honor, integrity, and high pur- 
pose, in the greatest traditions of the 
greatest Senators. We know that a giant 
has walked among us in this Chamber. 

The portraits of at least five great 
Senators adorn the walls in the Senate 
reception room. This is an honor which 
a grateful Senate only gives to its great- 
est Members after they have passed on. 
When in the future the list of five great 
Senators must be drawn for a similar 
honor, I have no doubt that the name of 
Paul Douglas will be first on the list. 

I regard Paul Douglas as the pre- 
eminent intellectual among us, the 
foremost university teacher, the leading 
author in the Senate. 

He was more than 50 years old when, 
during World War II, he enlisted as a 
private in the Marine Corps. He refused 
a commission which had been offered 
him. A Marine officer, promoted up 
through the ranks, Paul Douglas was 
twice wounded in battle in the Pacific. 
When he was wounded and lying on the 
field of battle, he directed the medics who 
came to help him, to treat the enlisted 
men under his command first. Although 
he was bleeding profusely, and nearly 
bled to death, his first thoughts were with 
his men. 
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In my book, there is no greater patriot 
among us in the country—nor has there 
been one in the Senate, nor do I expect 
there will be one to equal him. 

Paul Douglas’ modesty is aptly shown 
when we look at the Congressional Di- 
rectory’s biographical sketch which is 
prepared by each Senator himself and 
which allows a Senator to write as much 
as he wishes about himself. If we com- 
pare this sketch with the essay prepared 
by the editors of Who's Who we find that 
the editors give Paul Douglas three times 
as much attention as he gives himself. 
This illustrates so well the modesty of 
this man. 

I wish him well as he enters his 75th 
year and express the hope that the 
delight which extends to all in his 
presence—from the top leaders of gov- 
ernment on down—will continue for a 
long, long time to come. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As I recall, it was 
in the spring of 1945 when I first met 
Paul Douglas. At that time I was a dele- 
gate from the Territory of Alaska, and 
at that time there were only two House 
Office Buildings. I was on the fourth 
floor of the older building. A near neigh- 
bor of mine was Paul’s wife, Emily Taft 
Douglas. She was then a Representative 
from the State of Illinois. When I first 
met him, he was an outpatient from 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, recovering 
from wounds suffered in the Pacific 
where he had gone voluntarily at an age 
when most men would have thought more 
of the fireside than the firing line. 

My admiration for him has grown 
steadily through the years. He has had 
the admiration of all who have known 
him and known about his good works. 

The last time I saw Paul Douglas was 
last night at a testimonial dinner, given 
in honor of my colleague from Alaska, 
ERNEST GRUENING. It occurred to me at 
that time and since that these two 
men have much in common. They are 
courageous, they are intelligent, they 
fight in the public interest. 

Paul Douglas’ legislative record indi- 
cates that he was a fighter always for 
the people, no matter what the odds 
against him were. Many of his accom- 
plishments and endeavors have been 
mentioned here today. I recall enter- 
ing the Senate Chamber one day to find 
Paul Douglas talking about what was 
then known as fish flour. He was mak- 
ing a demonstration by holding up a jar 
of rattlesnake meat and a jar of choco- 
late-covered ants and similar so-called 
food, which he said could be bought by 
anyone in any store; nevertheless, he 
said, the Government would not permit 
the sale of highly nutritious fish flour, 
which contained so much protein. 

This was a subject in which I later be- 
came intensely interested; and I sup- 
pose it was as a consequence of what Paul 
Douglas began that only a few weeks 
ago the Food and Drug Administration 
approved the sale of what we have now 
come to know as fish protein concen- 
trate. 

His fight for truth-in-lending legisla- 
tion and his fight for many other meas- 
ures of benefit to the American citizen 
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will constitute for him a bright page in 
American history. 

Observing Paul Douglas last night, on 
the eve of his 75th birthday, I came to 
the conclusion, which I am sure is shared 
by all of us, that his zest for life is un- 
diminished. 

The Nation is the better for Paul 
Douglas’ having lived among us. As 
has been said before, essentially and 
basically, he is a teacher, and he has 
taught all of us. 

So I would hope that Paul Douglas has 
many more years of fruitful and con- 
structive work. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska. 

I yield now to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE]. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I want 
to say how delighted I am to be here 
today to honor one of the giants of pub- 
lic service—Paul Douglas. I first came 
into close association with Paul Douglas 
when I was appointed a junior member 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee in 1965. Paul Douglas was a tower of 
strength and an inspiration to me on the 
committee and in the Senate. 

There is an old saying that we never 
quite realize the contribution of a person 
until he leaves. Certainly this holds true 
for Paul Douglas. The U.S. Senate will 
never quite be the same for me without 
his great leadership. 

We all know that politics is a delicate 
matter of balance among competing 
views. To those of us who are new- 
comers in Washington, the clash and 
turmoil of national politics is both con- 
fusing and strange. All too frequently 
the legislative process seems to be a con- 
test among vested private interests with 
Congress acting as a passive referee. 

Paul Douglas, however, has been a 
beacon in a sea of chaos. He not only 
fought for the public interest through- 
out his long and distinguished career, 
but he defined it for at least two gen- 
erations of liberals. He pointed the way. 
He held out for a high standard of serv- 
ice. He set an example toward which 
all could reach, but none attain. 

I realize there are a few political 
pundits who have criticized Paul Douglas 
for being a loner. According to this 
view, he was not a member of the inner 
Senate Club, he was a moral idealist, he 
did not play the game of politics; there- 
fore, he was not an effective Senator. 

I think this view is seriously mistaken. 
In fact, I predict that Paul Douglas will 
go down as one of the greatest U.S. Sen- 
ators in our history. 

There are many measures of an effec- 
tive Senator. In an age when most stu- 
dents of government feel the legislative 
initiative has passed to the executive 
branch, Paul Douglas has originated and 
put into effect.more ideas than most of 
us here. 

Certainly the program for the eco- 
nomic development of our lagging areas 
and regions bears a strong Douglas im- 
print. For six long years during the 
Eisenhower administration, Douglas 
originated and fought for a depressed 
areas bill and finally realized success in 
1961, when the New Frontier adopted the 
Douglas bill as its first major legislative 
accomplishment. 
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Many of the ideas in the original area 
development program were later on ex- 
panded into new programs, including 
manpower retraining and multi-State 
regional development. This is but one 
example where initiative for a major new 
governmental program has come from 
Capitol Hill rather than from downtown. 

Every major piece of housing legisla- 
tion for the last 10 years is also evidence 
of the work and leadership of Paul Doug- 
las. The preservation of the Indiana 
Dunes against formidable odds is a legis- 
lative triumph few Senators have 
achieved. Truth in lending was origi- 
nated by Douglas in 1960. He fought 
long and hard for this measure and 
developed the issue to a point where 
passage by the 90th Congress seems 
likely. 

But the true measure of the greatness 
of Paul Douglas is not his direct, but his 
indirect achievements. He provided the 
moral leadership, the insight, and the di- 
rection which have had a major influence 
on every U.S. Senator. He defined the 
issues on civl rights, and though he 
often went down to defeat, many of his 
causes were ultimately enacted in sub- 
sequent years. For example, he led the 
fight to strengthen the voting rights pro- 
visions of the civil rights bills of 1957, 
1960, and 1964. At times he was vir- 
tually alone in the Senate. Yet almost 
every one of his ideas ultimately became 
part of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 

Today we live in a rich and affluent 
country. Most people are employed at 
good jobs and are earning good wages. 
It is easy to forget the 20 percent of our 
population living in poverty. After all, 
most of us are elected by the 80 percent 
who are well off and not the 20 percent 
who are poor. ; 

But Paul Douglas would not let us for- 
get. He kept before the Senate the un- 
finished business of American politics. 
Someone once observed that you can tell 
a lot about a person by his heroes. Paul 
Douglas’ heroes, like himself, were those 
who fought for the underdog—Lincoln, 
John Altgeld, Clarence Darrow, Jane 
Adams, Bob La Follette, and George 
Norris. 

Iam proud to say that Paul Douglas is 
my hero. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
former senior colleague, the Honorable 
Paul Douglas, of Illinois, has reached, or 
will reach, the fruitful age of 75 years on 
Easter Sunday. That is, indeed, a fruit- 
ful age. 

I found over the years that I was in 
disagreement with him on many things, 
but I must confess that he brought to 
his duty in the Senate a depth of con- 
viction that was the motivation for every 
position that he ever asserted. No one 
can quarrel really with the views of any 
man if they are predicated on conscience 
and conviction. 

My former colleague brought to his 
task a great talent, indeed, having been 
indoctrinated and trained in the art of 
economics and having been a professor 
at the University of Chicago. This train- 
ing gave him a fine logical mind. He 
certainly possesses attributes that are in- 
valuable to anyone in public service. 

Perhaps no Senator was more diligent 
in the pursuit of his duty and the inter- 
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est of public welfare than was Paul 
Douglas, of Illinois. So, on his 75th natal 
anniversary, I extend to him my heartiest 
congratulations. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, there are 
days, I suppose, when one would look on 
the Senate and wonder where those 
giants of the past were. 

Where are the Clays, the Calhouns, 
and the Websters? Name your favorite. 
Where are they? 

In self-defense, let me say that there 
are, indeed, giants in the Senate. Time 
will attest to the truth of that statement. 
But we have lost a giant, one who has 
already met the test of history. 

I speak on the occasion of Paul Doug- 
las’ birthday to join other Senators in 
expressing our very deep regret that he 
is no longer a Member of the Senate, but 
our delight that he will continue to be 
active in the molding of young American 
minds, and to wish him all good things on 
his birthday, as well as to voice the hope 
that there are many, many such birth- 
days still ahead for him. 

When one talks about a man such as 
Paul Douglas, he wonders what quality 
in the magnificent collection of quali- 
ties of character which are his should be 
underscored. 

Is it his intellect? One could speak 
long and extravagantly about that. 

Is it the fairness of his refreshing wit? 
Is it his courage? Is it his warmth and 
kindness? 

What are the qualities that make for 
the gentle and great man that Paul 
Douglas is? He possesses every one of 
these qualities. One could speak at 
length with respect to each one of them. 

Then one could begin to describe his 
accomplishments. Here in the Senate 
was the stalwart leader of a group of 
Senators labeled as liberals. Here was 
a Senator far ahead in his views during 
the 18 years he spent here. 

But there was no issue on which he 
was more fearless, more eloquent, more 
devoted, or more constant, than in his 
support of civil rights legislation. Typical 
of him, he never wavered in that support. 
It made no difference to him what the 
political thermometer registered with 
respect to his popularity or lack of popu- 
larity where this issue was concerned. 
It was a matter of relative indifference to 
him because the matter of principle was 
involved and he stuck to his principles. 
He did not cosponsor this bill, or in- 
troduce that bill because it was politically 
8 If it was morally right, he was 

or it. 

In the area of civil rights will his loss 
be felt most dramatically, and regretta- 
bly. 

With other Senators who have spoken 
about Paul Douglas, I wish so much that 
he had continued with us, but I am grate- 
ful to have had the privilege of serving 
with this fine man of unshakable integ- 
rity, whose absence will be sorely missed 
as long as there are Senators in this 
Chamber to remember him. 

I wish Paul Douglas the happiest of 
birthdays. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire]. Paul Douglas and I 
served for many years as colleagues on 
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the Banking and Currency Committee, 
the Finance Committee, and on the Joint 
Economic Committee. I sometimes dis- 
agreed with Paul on specific legislative 
issues, but I always respected his point 
of view and admired the wit and wisdom 
which he brought to the deliberations of 
the Senate. 

I congratulate Paul upon the occasion 
of his 75th birthday. I wish him many 
more happy birthdays, and I hope that 
he will continue to give the Senate and 
its committees his advice and counsel on 
legislative issues to be resolved in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
join with other Senators in extending 
fervent best wishes on his 75th birthday 
to one of the greatest Americans of our 
time, a magnificent Senator of the 
United States and a great humanitarian, 
Senator Paul H. Douglas. 

Mr. President, few Americans indeed, 
few men, have contributed so much to 
their countrymen, so much to the welfare 
of people throughout the world as has 
this distinguished statesman. His ac- 
complishments are legion, but suffice it to 
say that no Member of the Senate has 
worked harder or has accomplished more 
for the welfare of his fellow men. 

Throughout his life Senator Paul H. 
Douglas has been a fighter. He has 
never shirked from a cause in which he 
believed and to which he could con- 
tribute. He bears physical proof of this 
in the wounds that he received at Peleliu 
and Okinawa. At the age of 50 this 
great American enlisted as a private in 
the U.S. Marine Corps and advanced 
through ranks to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. For 18 years he further served 
his country with distinction as a US. 
Senator. 

Mr. President, the facts are nobody 
really grows old by living a specific num- 
ber of years. People grow old by desert- 
ing their ideals—losing their enthusiasm. 
Men and women are as old as their 
doubts. They are as young as their 
hopes, their zest for life, and their self- 
confidence. 

Given that criteria, Paul H. Douglas 
is one of the youngest men I know. His 
way of life has always been to study, 
work, teach, and serve his country. Prior 
to his election to the U.S. Senate, he was 
an outstanding teacher. Now he has 
returned to teaching young American 
men and women who will some day be 
the leaders of our Nation. I know of no 
one who could impart greater wisdom 
to them. 

Mr. President, in the reception room 
off this chamber, there are five oval por- 
traits of U.S. Senators deemed to be 
among the outstanding Senators since 
the birth of the Republic. If ever a por- 
trait is added to that distinguished col- 
lection, it should be that of Senator 
Paul H. Douglas. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
indeed a privilege and a pleasure to join 
the Senate in honoring my friend and 
former colleague, Paul Douglas, on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday an- 
niversary. 

During his 18 years in the U.S. Senate, 
Paul Douglas served the State of Illinois 
and his Nation with great distinction. 
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On the Committee on Finance, where we 
served together, and on the floor of this 
body, I respected his devotion to duty 
and principle. 

I extend to former Senator Douglas 
my best personal wishes for every happy 
return of the day. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire] in wishing our 
former colleague good health and good 
fortune on his birthday. 

Paul Douglas left his mark in the US. 
Senate. He will be remembered as one 
who fought continuously for the public 
interest. His contribution will not soon 
be forgotten. 

So it is fitting that we say “Happy 
birthday” and wish for him many more 
years of good health and good fortune on 
this milestone of 75 years. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in noting the 75th birthday on 
March 26 of one of the greatest men 
ever to grace this Chamber, the Honor- 
able Paul Douglas. 

Paul Douglas stands and has always 
stood for what is right, good, and decent. 
He put principle above party. He put 
the public interest ahead of his own. He 
said what needed to be said, instead of 
what people wanted to hear. He was 
compelled to cry out against injustice 
where he found it and to work tirelessly 
toward achievements which, some of 
them, were not attained during his ten- 
ure but will be when others learn what 
he knew. 

I personally miss his leadership, his 
scholarship, his kindness, and the in- 
spiration of his example. I envy the stu- 
dents and others who now share him. 
May his new career be as satisfying as 
his career in the Senate was exemplary. 

Mr. MeGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] in his desery- 
ing tribute to our former colleague, 
Paul Douglas, of Illinois, whose 75th 
birthday will occur on Easter Sunday. 

Paul Douglas, whose presence graced 
this Chamber for 18 years, and whose 
principles will pervade it, I think, for 
many years to come, stands as what the 
New York Times once called him—a 
moral exemplar for his contemporaries. 
An economist and a teacher, he was dur- 
ing his service in the Senate the fore- 
most champion of the everyday sort of 
American—the taxpayer. A liberal, he 
was not bound fast by any hard line of 
philosophy; neither was he willing to 
compromise principles. He fought long 
and hard battles for good causes, and not 
a few major milestones have been passed 
by this Republic largely because of his 
efforts. Assistance to education, civil 
rights, medical care for the aged—these 
are but some of the causes he so helped. 
Others are still before us, such as the 
truth-in-lending bill. 

If his legislative record were all that 
we had on which to base a judgment of 
Paul Douglas, he would, indeed pass with 
exceedingly high marks. But we here 
have had much more. We have had 18 
years of his example. It is an example 
which could well serve as a standard for 
men in public life. It is pleasing too, 
that Senator Douglas, having left this 
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body, has not ceased his efforts. His 
work goes on, and for that, we can all 
be thankful. 

Mr. Kennedy of New York. Mr. 
President, I am delighted to join in 
honoring Senator Douglas today. 

It is hard to believe that Paul Douglas 
is celebrating his 75th birthday. By 
the measure of his vitality and vibrancy, 
of his continuing effect upon the com- 
munity and upon the lives of all of us, 
he is still a symbol of everything that is 
young and fresh. By the measure of his 
accomplishments and contributions over 
the years, it would seem that a man 
would have to have lived far longer than 
three-quarters of a century to have done 
so much. 

Whatever the issue—civil rights, the 
economic policy of the country, reappor- 
tionment, medicare, social security— 
Paul Douglas led the fight and inspired 
all of us. He has made clear already that 
private life will not slow his pace. That 
is heartening and satisfying, and it 
leads me, for one, to speak with special 
verve when I wish Paul Douglas a happy 
75th birthday today. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it is not 
often that we have the opportunity to 
hail a prophet and patriot in his and our 
time. I am glad to join with other Sen- 
ators in a salute to Paul Douglas on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday. 

Paul Douglas is a political and moral 
giant. I suppose this should not be sur- 
prising, since his early training and edu- 
cation were provided in the State of 
Maine. 

As a teacher, scholar, author, adviser, 
politician, and soldier, he has not always 
been the most comfortable and com- 
forting colleague. His conscience is too 
strong fcr him to be easy on himself or 
on the rest of us. But because of his 
qualities of compassion and toughmind- 
edness, milions of Americans have gained 
better and more meaningful lives. 

On behalf of my constituents, who re- 
gard Paul Douglas as a State of Mainer, 
I wish him a happy birthday and God- 
speed in his new endeavors. In addition, 
for myself, I say thanks for his inspira- 
tion, his challenges, his leadership, and 
his friendship, which have meant so 
much to me in the Senate. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join my colleagues in congratula- 
ting Paul Douglas on his 75th birthday 
anniversary. 

It was my pleasure to serve with him 
on the Joint Economic Committee, where 
he served, in alternate years, as chair- 
man. Paul Douglas is a man of strong 
convictions. His remarkable career as 
teacher, soldier, and Senator has pro- 
vided the background for the meditations 
of a keen mind to forge ideas that carry 
weight and influence. I shall always ad- 
mire his great courage in defending the 
truth as he sees it. He is a strong man 
both physically and intellectually—but 
with that strength there is also an innate 
gentleness and amiability. I hope he en- 
joys many, many more birthdays. 

Mr. PROUT Y. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues in extending to Paul 
Douglas every good wish on his 75th 
birthday today. 

His inquiring and provocative mind 
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and his outstanding ability had a lasting 
impact on the course of major legisla- 
tion which will ever be appreciated by 
the writers of the history of our genera- 
tion. 

Paul Douglas and I are, of course, of 
different political “faiths.” We differed 
often on some legislative matters, but we 
agreed frequently on others. 

Our work on different committees in 
the Senate prevented our working closely 
on some matters; but we tried to cooper- 
ate in other areas of mutual interest. 

Basically, however, whether as an ad- 
versary or as an ally, Paul Douglas is 
first and always a very warm and 
pleasant human being. 

It is this kind of person—the Paul 
Douglas kind of person—who, I think, 
enjoys birthdays. It is with sincere 
affection that I wish this, his 75th, to be 
a happy one. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, Paul Douglas is a moral 
force in our time. His character and 
courage are standards by which other 
men may be measured—and there are 
few men who meet the test. There was 
no other man in the U.S. Senate or in 
private life today that I would rather 
emulate. He brought his wisdom, his 
patience, his perseverance to the 
U.S. Senate and our Nation is better 
for it. 

Paul Douglas, the intellectual, the 
teacher, the soldier, the politician. 
These were the activities of the men in 
public life who framed our Constitu- 
tion—men like Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Paine, and Adams, of whom President 
Kennedy said: 

Books were their tools, not their enemies. 
In the golden years of public service, they 
created the link between the American 
scholar and the American politician, 


Paul Douglas is a descendant of this 
tradition, and he is a tradition himself. 

How many times did Paul Douglas 
stand alone, before the Senate and the 
Nation came to the realization that his 
position was just and right? How 
many countless days and nights did he 
spend in this Chamber, pleading the 
cause of those who were not represented 
and calling for policies that a nation 
could not yet grasp? 

He was alone in 1956 fighting for civil 
rights, and his efforts drew six votes. 
Six votes on the issue that was to domi- 
nate a decade, an issue on which other 
men came to build their futures when it 
was acceptable to do so. He was alone 
10 years ago with his medicare bill, on 
an issue that men rely on today as proof 
of their concern for the elderly. 

In 1958, in the midst of the second of 
the three recessions of that decade, he 
was calling for a tax cut to free the 
energy of our economy and return men 
to work. He was unheeded, yet men 
take credit today for their wisdom in 
supporting the tax cuts of the sixties. 

When I first came to the US. 
Senate in 1963, Paul Douglas was al- 
ready an institution, a legendary figure 
in the political life of our Nation. I have 
watched him with great respect and ad- 
miration. I looked to him for guidance 
and counsel, 

But he has become something more to 
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me than a legend. I have come to un- 
derstand what this great American 
meant to the Senate and to us, his 
Democratic colleagues, and indeed to 
the Nation. Paul Douglas is our bench- 
mark—for integrity, for courage, for vis- 
ion, for a sense of humanity and common 
dignity and human warmth. He has all 
those qualities we associate with youth: 
energy, enthusiasm, optimism, and faith 
in his fellow man. But he also has the 
additional qualities of wisdom and un- 
derstanding gained through the years 
and he offered those qualities to those of 
us new to the Senate. 

This Sunday, Paul Douglas will be 75 
years old, as active in his private life as 
he was in public life. He still serves his 
Nation, and he has returned to the class- 
room to again serve our Nation’s young. 

Mr. President, I join with my col- 
leagues in saluting Paul Douglas. We 
wish him well. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I welcome this opportunity to join with 
other Senators in recognizing the con- 
tributions of Senator Paul Douglas on 
the occasion of his 75th birthday. 

Throughout his 18 years in the Senate, 
his dedication to the principles and goals 
he espoused was an inspiration to all. 
I enjoyed the privilege of serving with 
Senator Douglas on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. His philosophy 
and interest in the problems of the cities 
and economic conditions in the United 
States are refiected in many of the ma- 
jor housing and banking laws. 

Whenever he differed with respect to 
the proper solution of a problem, he was 
always fair in his actions and willing to 
consider all aspects of an issue. His 
efforts to achieve a better land in which 
to live have created for him a lasting 
place in the history of this body. 

It is a pleasure to take part in the 
recognition of Senator Paul Douglas, 
and I wish him a very happy birthday. 

Mr MOSS. Mr. President, it is not 
often that a man becomes a legend in his 
time. But in my opinion, Paul Howard 
Douglas, the former Senator from Illi- 
nois, has achieved that special kind of 
fame. I am glad that we are taking time 
in the U.S. Senate, on the occasion of his 
75th birthday, to tell him how much we 
admire and respect him, and to thank 
him for the great contributions he has 
made toward a better and more tolerant 
America. 

The Paul Douglas legend has many 
facets. It has grown up around his im- 
passioned battle against poverty and ig- 
norance and injustice. To this battle he 
has brought his towering intellect, his 
great skill as a debater, his eloquence, his 
courage, his integrity, and his deep un- 
derstanding of both social and economic 
issues. He has won his battle again and 
again, and he is widely revered and re- 
spected and cherished in the country to 
which he has given so much. 

When I first came to the Senate, as a 
new Member from Utah, Paul Douglas 
was already burdened with the many 
causes which he made his own. But he 
was generous with his time in personally 
advising me, and I shall always be grate- 
ful to him for helping me through the 
first weeks and months when I was un- 
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accustomed to the ways of the U.S. 
Senate. 

And so to my former colleague and 
great friend, I wish a very happy birth- 
day, and many more of them. He is one 
of the important men of our times. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Paul Douglas is an 
extraordinary public servant. Integrity 
and breadth of vision have been the key- 
notes of his remarkable career. John 
Kennedy has said: 3 

Being ready is what really matters—being 
ready to meet any challenge, to assume any 
responsibility, to lose fear for ourselves in 
an abiding concern for the common good. 


Paul Douglas has been ready to fight 
a host of battles for the common good. 
He graced this Chamber, and his con- 
tinued activities as public servant and 
teacher will grace our land. I am hon- 
ored to join in the tribute today to Sena- 
tor Douglas on the occasion of his 75th 
birthday. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
saluting our distinguished friend Paul 
Douglas on his 75th birthday. 

Senator Douglas is one of the wisest 
and most compassionate men ever to 
serve in the U.S. Senate. Beyond that 
he is a man with a sparkling sense of 
humor, sharp wit and, a profound grasp 
of history. I have personally appre- 
ciated his many kindnesses and words of 
encouragement to me. 

I wish him well as he continues to 
serve as a wise teacher and a dedicated 
citizen. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, because the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
necessarily absent, he has asked me to 
make the following statement, which he 
has prepared: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS, READ BY 

SENATOR CASE 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join 
with other Senators this morning in 
paying tribute to the distinguished for- 
mer Senator from Illinois, Paul Douglas, 
on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 

During his outstanding career as a 
Member of this body, he often provided 
guidance and leadership to those of us 
particularly interested in human rights. 
His role in molding and gathering sup- 
port for civil rights legislation is well 
known. During the years when fighting 
for that cause was a lonely struggle, Paul 
Douglas continued to work diligently, 
protesting every effort to sidetrack the 
bills and leading the move to change 
rule XXII. It is fitting that he played 
such an important role in the passage 
of the landmark laws which are now on 
our books. 

His scholarship and practical wisdom 
were demonstrated time and time again 
on the Joint Economic Committee, on 
which I had the honor to serve with him. 
I was particularly pleased, therefore, 
when he recently accepted a teaching 
post at the New School in New York. I 
know other citizens of my State share my 
pride in having him as a part-time New 
Yorker. 

To paraphrase his successor, Senator 
CHARLES Percy, I hope each of us will be 
as fine and distinguished a Senator as 
Paul Douglas. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
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the request of the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Donn], who was called 
out of town today, I have been asked to 
make the following statement, which he 
has prepared: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR DODD, READ BY 
SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I join to- 
day with the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. Proxmire], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Percy], and other Senators in 
paying tirbute to former Senator Paul 
Douglas on his 75th birthday anniver- 
sary. 

I consider Paul Douglas to be one of the 
most outstanding and distinguished men 
25 have ever served as a member of this 

dy. 

It was Paul Douglas who led the fight 
for Civil Rights legislation when it was 
not popular to do so. And to him much 
of the credit must go for the laws recently 
enacted in this area. 

All through his public life, he has 
always been the spokesman and cham- 
pion of the little man. His ideas on con- 
sumer legislation have served as the 
model for much of the work that has 
already been done to protect consumers. 
The pending truth-in-lending bill, which 
I have cosponsored is the product of 
his labors. 

In conclusion Mr. President, I would 
like to add that I consider Paul Douglas 
to be one of the most honest and forth- 
right men I have ever known. 

I salute him on his birthday and wish 
him continued good health and hap- 
piness. 

PAUL DOUGLAS—-CONSCIENCE OF THE SENATE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Paul 
Douglas brought so many different things 
to the Senate that it is difficult to single 
out any one. First of all, he was an 
educator—a distinguished economist and 
political philosopher—and I think any 
reading of American history will show 
how much our American institutions 
have depended on such men. Much of 
the progress we have made in the past 
two decades rests on the ideas and the in- 
tellectual stimulation provided by him 
and by other distinguished educators. 

In addition he was a military man, who 
distinguished himself in combat and 
showed that philosophers also can be 
battlefield heroes. 

He also was a Chicago alderman, and 
to me there was always something sig- 
nificant in the fact that this gifted in- 
tellectual leader would be willing to serve 
his city in the rough and tumble ward 
politics of city government. Paul Doug- 
las could undertake any assignment. No 
job was too big for him, and none was too 
small. 

Then, of course, he was a distinguished 
U.S. Senator for 18 years, where he was 
able to draw upon this exceptional back- 
ground and make a magnificent contri- 
bution to his country and to the world. 

For all his great contributions, some 
of which still lie in the future, I think 
history will remember him best as the 
conscience of the Senate during a time 
of testing for our Nation. Life moves 
along very swiftly. Men in government 
are constantly under pressure. We are 
constantly reminded that we must be 
“practical,” that lofty goals are not at- 
tainable, that the world is built on com- 
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promises and coalitions. In this setting, 

a towering figure such as Paul Douglas— 

philosopher, war hero, alderman and 

statesman—can render an incomparable 

service by pointing out that there is a 

higher road our Nation can travel toward 

the future. 

He lifted the eyes and the minds of the 
Senate to the higher goals. He helped 
to point the Nation in the direction of 
truth and wisdom. He taught us that 
we could keep our feet on the ground and 
still reach for the stars. He is a true 
American hero. 

BEST WISHES TO SENATOR PAUL DOUGLAS ON HIS 
75TH BIRTHDAY, SUNDAY, MARCH 26—HIS 
COMPANIONSHIP AND LEADERSHIP ARE MISSED 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 

indeed a privilege to join other Senators 

in extending to former Senator Paul 

Douglas sincere best wishes on his forth- 

coming birthday. 

It has been a source of pleasure for all 
of us who served so long with that splen- 
did American in the Senate to have 
known and worked with him. I want 
him to know that his gallant leadership 
in so many vital areas is sorely missed 
by his friends, 

Paul Douglas gave of his warmth, his 
experience, and his wisdom to a great 
degree—whether they agreed or did not 
agree with his positions. I recall now 
the feeling of sadness on election eve 
when Eric Sevareid, in commenting on 
the Illinois senatorial race, said wist- 
fully, “Some very tall timber is falling 
tonight.” 

Paul Douglas was, in the Senate, and 
will be in private life, “very tall timber” 
in truth. He has not fallen, however, 
even though he is no longer here. True 
to his long career of public service, of 
contributing to the uplifting of the life 
of the Nation he loves, he is continuing 
to perform services to his country. 

I wish him many long and rewarding 
years ahead. We need Paul Douglas and 
men like him in all areas of our society. 
His efforts will, I am sure, bring forth 
continuing good for those for whom he 
labors, wherever he goes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today is the 
75th birthday of Paul Douglas, and I 
can think of no man who deserves a 
happy 75th birthday more than he. 

Long before I came to the Senate, I ad- 
mired Paul Douglas. And coming to the 
Senate and having him as a friend here 
made me realize how correct I had been 
in that admiration. 

His contributions show not only the 
theory, but also the practice of good gov- 
ernment, for he practiced what he 
preached. His example was one that we 
could all well emulate. He was brave not 
only in the tenacity and forthrightness 
with which he advanced his ideas, but 
his physical bravery is self-evident, as 
seen from his having volunteered for 
combat duty as a marine at 50 years of 
age. 

I admire him, like him, and wish him 
the happiest of birthdays. 


CONDITIONS IN THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted at this point in the Rrecorp a very 
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important letter which the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NL so] wrote to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture regarding the virtually scandal- 
ous condition of dairy farmer income in 
the Nation, and particularly the great 
upper Middle West. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marca 22, 1967. 

DEAR SECRETARY FREEMAN: The milk hold- 
ing action of the National Farmers Organi- 
zation in 25 states and the nationwide 
Farmers Union campaign to stop buying new 
farm equipment and automobiles are dra- 
matic demonstrations of the farm unrest 
throughout the country—and particularly in 
the Dairy industry, 

As I am sure you realize, these are not the 
frivolous acts of a handful of malcontents. 
They are the voluntary actions of two groups 
of the finest farmers in America. They are 
trying desperately to tell the country that 
low dairy prices are driving them to bank- 
ruptey. 

Tragically, the American consumer is not 
in the United States who are receiving less 
aware that the farmers are the only group 
in the United States who are receiving less 
money for their labor than they were 20 
years ago. As you pointed out in your speech 
last week in Oklahoma City, today’s farm 
prices are nine percent less than they were 
in 1947. The dairy farmer still only gets 
8-10 cents per quart of milk he produces 
while the housewife pays three times that 
much on the retail market. 

In the last 15 years, the number of farms 
selling whole milk nationally has dropped 
from more than a million to some 500,000 
today. Current reports from Wisconsin in- 
dicate that farmers there are leaving dairy- 
ing at a rate of 84 per week. 

The number of dairy cows in the United 
States dropped to a record 13,800,000 in 
December, the lowest figure in this century. 
In my own State of Wisconsin, our milk cow 
population has fallen below the two million 
mark for the first time since the 1930's. 

These downward trends have forced na- 
tional milk production down to barely 120 
billion pounds last year, 3.2% below the 1965 
total and more than four percent less than 
the 1960-64 average. Despite statements to 
the contrary, milk production is still lagging 
behind the monthly averages for 1961-65, 
with February production down five percent 
from the five-year average for that month. 

Domestic dairy prices have been drastically 
depressed by the record high foreign imports 
in 1966 and the recent forecast for even 
greater increases in 1967. While imports 
totaling some 900 million pounds of milk 
equivalent were shipped to the United States 
in 1965, the volume shot up to 2.7 billion 
last year. Sources indicate that current esti- 
mates for 1967 reach four billion pounds. 

The 2.7 billion pounds was the same as 
300,000 additional dairy cows producing milk 
in the United States, or 6,000 more dairy 
farms. However, instead the nation lost 
twice that number of dairy cows and more 
than seven times that number of dairy farms. 

If dairy imports had not increased last 
year, income to dairy farmers would have 
been increased by up to $640 per farmer, add- 
ing $185 million to gross national dairy 
income. 

While some imported commodities do have 
quotas restricting their entry into this coun- 
try, the foreign dairy products that have 
raised the most havoc with domestic dairy 
prices are those which have no import re- 
strictions. Foreign Colby cheese and butter- 
fat-sugar mixtures are recognized as the two 
main offenders in this area. In previous 
years, only 10-14 million pounds of foreign 
Colby cheese was shipped to the United 
States. However, in 1966, more than 46 mil- 
lion pounds was imported without any quota 
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limitations, more than three times the total 
of any previous year and 12 times the estab- 
lished quota for comparable cheddar cheese. 

Butterfat-sugar mixtures have long been 
especially processed by foreign countries to 
undermine the existing import quotas for 
dairy products. Junex, the newest mixture 
containing 44% butterfat and 55% sugar, 
was shipped into this country in a quantity 
of more than 104.5 million pounds in 1966. 
In all, butterfat imports amounted to about 
12% of the net milk and cream used in fro- 
zen desserts and ice cream last year. 

The pressures of these increased imports, 
rising production costs, hard-to-get credit 
and low farm prices are forcing our dairy 
farmers to simply give up. They are selling 
their dairy cows for slaughter and are turn- 
ing to other phases of farming or business, 
where they can get a better return for their 
investment of capital and labor. The Wis- 
consin dairyman producing the milk earns 
less than one dollar per hour with a $75,000 
investment while the Chicago milkman de- 
livering the milk earns $3.45 per hour with 
little or no investment. 

Increased income is the answer. Dairy 
income must be improved for our farmers 
before the present rapid exodus from dairy- 
ing becomes irreversible. 

For years the dairy farmer has been ad- 
vised to cut his production to establish a 
balance between supply and demand. He 
has done exactly that only to be undercut by 
a massive increase in imports. 

Unless this whole trend is reversed very 
soon we will witness the final destruction of 
the family dairy farmer in this country. 
Not only will this be a tragic cultural loss to 
the nation but the consumer will pay through 
the nose in higher prices in the future. 

This is what the whole disturbance is all 
about. Hard working American farmers 
don't go into open revolt over nothing. They 
are losing their heritage and they know it. 
It is time the rest of the country understood 
it before it is too late. 

I respectfully suggest that the Adminis- 
tration take four steps immediately. 

1) That all executive authority be used 
to reduce dairy imports to the average level 
of 1960 through 1965. And, specifically, I 
suggest that all cheddar cheese coming into 
this country under the guise of Colby be 
placed under the cheddar quota. 

2) That the Administration endorse the 
Dairy Import Act of 1967. 

8) That you increase dairy supports to the 
full 90% of parity. 

4) That you request Congress to enact 
legislation authorizing you to increase sup- 
port prices to the full 100% of parity. 

I respectfully suggest that nothing short 
of effective action now will do justice for the 
dairy farmer and, ultimately, the consumer. 

Sincerely yours, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, it is a 
strong and compelling letter, which 
clearly outlines the present plight of the 
American dairy farmer, who has con- 
tributed, and is contributing, so much to 
the health and vitality of the American 
economy. 

In that letter he calls for sweeping 
steps, administratively, to reduce the in- 
flow of imports which in the last year 
alone have reduced the average income 
to the dairy farmer to the extent of $640. 

He has called for administration en- 
dorsement of the Proxmire Dairy Import 
Act, which I hope will be speedily en- 
acted, and other steps to improve dairy 
farmer income, 

I think the time has come when we 
should ask the question as to what we 
intend to do to improve not only the con- 
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dition of the dairy farmer, but enable 
a return to a decent income in return 
for the great contribution he has made 
to the consumer and the health and 
vitality of the American economy. 

I think Senator NEetson should be given 
warm praise for the strong, clear, and 
lucid letter which he sent to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture yesterday, outlining 
the steps that must be taken to meet 
this exceedingly important problem. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM D. PARD- 
RIDGE ON HIS BOOK, “ECONOMIC 
INEQUITIES” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak about the work in eco- 
nomics of William D. Pardridge, a man 
introduced to me by our former colleague, 
the Honorable Ralph E. Flanders, of Ver- 
mont. Many of us in the Senate today 
remember, personally, the very great re- 
spect in which Ralph Flanders was held 
on this floor. 

I want to note that it was the kind of 
character, loyalty, and public dedication 
of Mr. Flanders that has in our national 
history brought the Senate to its present 
great peak of strength and freedom in a 
genuine democracy of freemen. 

Senator Flanders’ friend, Bill Pard- 
ridge, is putting together a book called 
“Economic Inequities,” a book that, no 
matter how successful and widely read, 
will bring him no financial rewards. It 
will, instead, bring to him, and has even 
now brought to him, harsh criticism and 
mistaken opinions of his own motiva- 
tions. The personal pecuniary gains of 
zero are that way because the book’s 
profits go to our 50 State universities, 
and the minimum of personal composure 
is his lot because he calls a spade a spade. 
He does not set himself up as an econ- 
omist of great depth, but he does de- 
mand in others, including our great body 
of professional economists, the severe 
qualities of intellectual honesty and the 
vertebrae of analytical toil not found in 
comfortable armchair research. 

Economics is a second career in life 
for William D. Pardridge, and after be- 
ing in this new discipline a couple of 
years, he was published in a professional 
economics journal because of his re- 
search in the field of economic profit. 
His article was a statistical substantia- 
tion of profit as an indispensable incen- 
tive in the American free-enterprise 
system. 

Upon publication of this work, Senator 
Flanders wrote to me as follows: 

I want to ask that you read most carefully 
the first and last paragraphs of the enclosed 
reprint of an article in the Western Economic 
Journal, “Sales or Profit Maximization in 
Management Capitalism” by William D. Pard- 
ridge. The material in between these two 
paragraphs is supporting technical evidence. 
Mr. Pardridge is working for his Ph. D. in 
economics. 


Mr. President, I quote these two para- 
graphs Mr. Flanders wanted us to read 
from the spring 1964 issue, No. 2 of 
volume 2, of the “Western Economic 
Journal,” published at the University of 
Utah: 

Microeconomic theory in its study of the 
firm recently has been confronted with the 
contention that profit is not the main con- 
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cern of the large American corporation, 
which derives its basic capital position from 
the savings of its stockholders. Partial but 
significant distribution of maximum profits 
in the form of dividends to these stockholders 
is a tenet of democratic capitalism, and the 
position that they are neglected for sales 
maximization touches the very nature of our 
economic system. The inescapable conten- 
tion is that paramount attention to sales 
maximization is not a matter of expediency 
or a sporadic, occasional short-run set of 
circumstances, but that it is a matter of 
general conduct and policy. The fact that 
the sales are subject to a minimum-profit 
constraint in no way relieves the contention 
of its unequivocal import, namely, that the 
maximization of profits is not the main con- 
cern of the large American corporation. The 
purpose of this paper is to examine the 
methodology of this contention. 


Mr. President, the last paragraph of 
the research report follows: 


Finally, it may be said that there is a clear 
economic logic in the traditional treatment 
of capitalist behavior, which calls for profit 
maximization, and any alternative theory of 
business motivation, at the very least, should 
in this day of reliable mass data carry with 
it some semblance of empirical substantia- 
tion, The sales-maximization contention 
here under consideration has not been es- 
tablished by “actual market behavior” in 
opposition to the more likely hypothesis of 
profit maximization. A corollary conclusion 
of this study is that management capitalism 
as a way of doing business in America is of 
such magnitude as to warrant broad and 
serious study. Its implications for tripartite 
collective bargaining, economic planning, and 
the wage-price problem could be far-reach- 
ing. And it always can be hoped that man- 
agement capitalism may provide a new per- 
spective for the study of economic equity: 
the prerequisite of full employment in a 
mature, free-enterprise economy. 


Mr, President, one of the chapters of 
“Economic Inequities” carries the tenta- 
tive heading, “Prices, Profits, Wages: 
Economic Equity.” Part of this chapter 
was published recently in my home State 
of Colorado, and I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the material that appeared 
as a newspaper article by William D. 
Pardridge, headlined “Wages, Prices, 
Profits Rightly Partners,“ and published 
January 22, 1967, by the Denver Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Waces, Prices, Prorirs RIGHTLY PARTNERS 
(By William D. Pardridge) 

Wages chase prices, prices chase the sup- 
ply of goods, and economists chase rainbows. 
But nobody ever catches up, particularly the 
wage-earners. 

The American worker—the kind that is 
not on the government payroll or handout 
list—is in a sorry state of affairs. 

Rarely do his wages meet needs of food, 
lodging and clothing. If the guy isn’t in a 
period of rising prices, he’s in a recession or 
depression. 

Politicians get all the blame, but the real 
culprits are the rote economists, who are 
know-it-alls in times but very, very 
cagey when fundamental decisions must be 
made. 

Like now. 

Recently one of the most outspoken eco- 
nomic advisers a U.S. president ever had 
said: 

“To tax or not to tax is not a question to 
which economics can give a clear-cut answer 
today.” 

When the going gets rough, government 
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economists hide under the nearest flat rock, 
and wage-earners borrow from the rent to 
buy food or borrow from food to buy clothes, 

What are wages, anyway? 

In an ignorant economy like ours, wages 
are the most money a labor union can get 
by any means short of economic suicide. 
Sometimes excessive wage demands actually 
result in job suicide. 

If a nation were practicing economic equity, 
and there are no such fortunate nations, 
wages would be a two-fold partner of prices 
and profits—all three working together to 
achieve production and growth. 

One part of wages is payment for helping 
to produce the goods and services consumed 
by the whole population. The other part of 
wages is the worker's economic ability to 
consume, to buy. 

A wage-earner is both a producer and a 
consumer, If he didn’t consume, he wouldn't 
have to produce. And if he didn't produce, 
he wouldn't be able to consume. 

If wages are so high that the factory must 
raise its consumer prices and reduce its prof- 
its to pay the higher wages, then the worker 
loses because his increased pay is taken away 
by higher prices. 

Worse, the decreased profit curtails eco- 
nomic growth until some workers’ wages drop 
to zero. 

Then we start all over again. We get some 
newer “New Economists” who by this time 
again have answers for everything. Or we 
turn to war, and everybody is so dizzy making 
bullets and buying bonds that we don’t have 
time to worry about the holes in our shoes. 
This will work for only a short time. 

The rising of taxes lowers real wages, and 
the lowering of taxes raises real wages. 

When wages, prices and profits are bandied 
about, one against another, we are practicing 
see-saw economics. 

Our main playground even has a competing 
circus down the street. The Treasury De- 
partment see-saws fiscal policy against the 
Federal Reserve Board's monetary policy. 

Working as partners, wage-earners and 
profit-managers could achieve a general price 
level that would itself regulate the nation’s 
money supply better than all the fiscal and 
monetary fellows rolled into one wad of 
bubble-gum—which is where they are now. 

Economic equity, as a form of the free en- 
terprise system, does not exist in practice be- 
cause prices, profits and wages are not con- 
sidered as parts and parcels of a larger whole. 

The relativity of economic activity, as be- 
tween these three elements of the whole, is 
the very basis of economic equity. Many 
economists do not understand this. 

On Nov. 27, 1966, the fifth chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, ap- 
pearing on the television program “Meet the 
Press,” said: 

“So far I have talked economics, Let me 
talk of equity and fairness,” 

He is not alone. Many professional econ- 
omists fail miserably to see that economic 
efficiency and social or humanitarian goals 
are working partners. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Under the previ- 
ous order, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is recognized. 


REPORT ON TRIP TO SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, when I 
stood for election to the seat in the U.S. 
Senate from Massachusetts which was 
being vacated by my distinguished prede- 
cessor, Leverett Saltonstall, the opposi- 
tion party, in the true spirit of partisan 
Politics, advised the Massachusetts elec- 
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torate not to vote for me because I was 
critical of the administration’s foreign 
policy, and in particular, of the admin- 
istration’s conduct of the war in Viet- 
nam. The Massachusetts voters were 
further advised to elect my opponent, for 
he would give 100-percent backing to 
the administration in its conduct of the 
war. I understand this as in the nature 
of American politics. For naturally, the 
Democratic Party wished to elect a sec- 
ond Senator from Massachusetts. Very 
candidly, Iam sure the Republican Party 
would have followed a similar course 
under similar circumstances. 

I advised the people of Massachusetts 
that if they wanted the executive and 
legislative branches of Government to 
be one and the same, and if they wanted 
a U.S. Senator to be, in effect, a rubber 
stamp for the President, then they should 
elect my opponent. But, on the other 
hand, if they wanted the executive and 
legislative branches to be checks upon 
one another, and if they wanted inde- 
pendent judgment in the U.S. Senate, 
then I ask them to support my candi- 
dacy. I am pleased to report, this they 
did. 

On one point, the opposition was 
right: I was critical of the President's 
foreign policy, and critical of his conduct 
of the war. But I was never critical 
in a partisan manner. 

My purpose was only to seek alterna- 
tives and solutions to the particularly 
grave problems which were confronting 
the American people and the peoples 
of the world. 

Upon taking my seat in this great de- 
liberative body, I immediately began to 
ask questions of the senior Members of 
the Senate and the House, the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense, intellectuals, 
writers, and learned members of the 
press. I read, and advised my staff to 
read, everything possible about Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia. For I considered— 
as I still do—Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia to be currently the most important 
issue with which our Government must 
concern itself. 

The State which I represent has a 
very active and well-informed spiritual 
leadership and a large academic com- 
munity. And perhaps more than most 
States, it has sharp, defined, and knowl- 
edgeable opinions about Vietnam. My 
mail, phone calls, and personal visits by 
constituents on this subject have been 
voluminous. Like most Americans, I was 
hopeful that the Tet truce would be ex- 
tended and would lead to negotiations 
for peace. But when the bombing in 
North Vietnam was resumed, I felt that 
I could no longer sit in the Senate, so 
far away from Vietnam, and make in- 
telligent decisions without getting first- 
hand knowledge of the situation. 

For when I was a boy, my father told 
me that the quality of a man's judgment 
was no better than the quality of his 
information. It was in this spirit that 
I asked my distinguished colleagues, 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN and Senator 
WALLACE BENNETT, chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which I am 
a member, for approval to go to Vietnam 
and other east Asian countries in order 
to study the economies of those nations, 
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the effects of our enormous spending on 
those economies, and the political and 
military situations there. 

I must confess that I did entertain pre- 
conceived ideals and opinions concern- 
ing the war. Nevertheless, I believe that 
I went to Southeast Asia with an open 
mind and with all of the objectivity that 
I could muster. 

For whatever value my findings, im- 
pressions, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions may have to my colleagues in the 
Senate and the House, to the executive 
branch of our Government, and to the 
American and Southeast Asian peoples, 
I respectfully submit them. 

In my search for knowledge, I visited 
Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, South Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Thailand. In each 
place, I conferred with government offi- 
cials and with a variety of private citi- 
zens. I spoke with soldiers and with 
intellectuals, with politicians and with 
farmers. I took full advantage of the 
wisdom and experience offered by the 
competent men and women whom I 
found in the Foreign Service of the 
United States. I spent as much time as 
possible seeing at first hand examples of 
those things which had been discussed in 
briefings, asking questions, and testing 
fundamental American policies against 
the harsh light of the realities of a dis- 
tant and far different continent. 

I first went to Japan, which is un- 
doubtedly the grandest success story in 
all of Asia. I allotted only a brief por- 
tion of my trip to Japan and will refer 
to it simply in passing today. 

Less than a generation after the con- 
clusion of a disastrous war, Japan has 
made a remarkable recovery. It enjoys 
a stable democracy and a flourishing 
economy. It has adopted much that is 
good in Western civilization while hold- 
ing on to its own traditional values and 
culture. And this is good, for diversity 
is good. We do not want a world where 
all people look alike, dress alike, talk 
alike, and even worse, think alike. The 
strength of the world will come not 
from sameness, but from magnificent 
pluralism. 

The soundness of American postwar 
policy in Japan should be recognized, 
But most of the credit must go to the 
genius, the industry, and the spirit of 
the Japanese people themselves. For 
they were determined to create a viable 
society out of ashes and to construct 
new political, social, and economic 
foundations to replace the military and 
imperialist regimes of the 1930’s and 
1940’s. They have obviously learned 
that the road to world prestige and 
higher standards of living for their peo- 
ple is the road of economic and social 
progress, and not the road of geographic 
expansionism. 

n 

To travel from Japan to Taiwan is 
to travel from an already developed, 
highly sophisticated nation to one that 
is well on the way to similar economic 
and social well-being. Taiwan is liter- 
ally moving from a bicycle economy 
through a motorcycle economy and into 
an automobile economy. 

In Taiwan, I consulted with, among 
others, the Vice President and Prime 
Minister, Mr. C. K. Yen; the Economic 
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Minister, Mr. K. T. Li; and the Vice 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. H. K. 
Yang. As elsewhere, I also talked with 
private citizens, including the Governor 
of the Central Bank of China, Mr. Kan 
Lee, and the President of the China De- 
velopment Corporation, Mr. Felix Chang. 
In addition, I visited the Legislative 
Yuan, as well as a variety of industrial 
and agricultural projects, and academic 
institutions. I was most favorably im- 
pressed with the quality and dedication 
of the political and business leadership 
in Taiwan. 

The economic progress which has been 
made by this island nation is truly re- 
markable. Its progress has been accom- 
plished in the face of severe handicaps. 
An unusually large percentage of able- 
bodied men, who normally would be 
productive members of the economy, are 
diverted into the Nationalist Chinese 
military, which now numbers some 
600,000 of a population of approximately 
13 million. Furthermore, Taiwan has 
a surprisingly youthful population. 
Fifty percent of its people are 15 
years of age or under. And yet, the 
gross national product of Taiwan for 
1966 was an exceptional $3 billion. 
With the exception of Public Law 
480—the food for peace program— 
formal U.S. aid programs have been 
eliminated. The country is also turning 
more toward private enterprise principles 
as the Government divests itself of much 
of its property holdings. As a result, 
Taiwan continues to attract substantial 
amounts of private foreign capital which 
serve to replace the assistance formerly 
provided by the U.S. Government. Great 
strides have also been made in com- 
pulsory education, public health, and liv- 
ing standards. And this progress will 
undoubtedly be continued. 

In addition, Taiwan has begun to play 
a constructive role in international af- 
fairs. It has already initiated a very 
successful African aid program, based 
upon some of the principles of our own 
AID plan. I believe that we may be 
justifiably proud of our assistance pro- 
grams in Taiwan, and of the people who 
have administered them. 

It is evident that the entire psycho- 
logical and philosophical foundation of 
the Nationalist Chinese Government is 
the desire and intention to return to the 
mainland. This has resulted in a gross- 
ly disproportionate governmental struc- 
ture, which has been developed and 
maintained for the purpose of ad- 
ministering all of mainland China rather 
than of meeting the more limited re- 
quirements imposed by the problems of 
Taiwan. 

Nevertheless, U.S. policy with respect 
to Taiwan must not be colored by the 
fear of the Nationalist Chinese insistence 
that they will one day return to their 
homeland. We must observe more 
closely what is done on Taiwan, and 
concern ourselves less with fears en- 
gendered by what is said. Unless 
dramatic reversals occur—and I found 
no such symptoms—the Republic of 
China will continue to develop, to feed, 
to clothe, and to house its people. It 
will also continue to play a more signifi- 
cant and cooperative role in interna- 
tional affairs. As a nation committed to 
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the ideals of democracy and to free en- 
terprise, as a stanch ally of the United 
States, and as a successful recipient of 
an intelligent U.S. program of economic 
assistance, the Republic of China stands 
as @ symbol of what our foreign politi- 
cal and economic policies can and should 
accomplish. 
Im 

I next went to Hong Kong, a British 
crown colony with a population of 
3,750,000, of which over 98 percent are 
Chinese. Hong Kong’s business com- 
munity, finance, port, and related facili- 
ties are very highly developed, and un- 
usual wealth and affluence can be found 
within its total 397.75 square mile 
area. Unfortunately, there is also dire 
poverty in Hong Kong, the likes of which 
I personally have never witnessed in the 
worst part of the United States or any- 
where else in the world. Sampans mired 
in the mud and housing four, six, or eight 
persons, and filth and disease surpassing 
description are found within 500 yards 
of beautiful homes owned by successful 
businessmen. Within a mile of the 
colony’s impressive business center are 
hillsides containing ramshackle huts 
housing thousands of Chinese refugees. 
Although the government of the colony 
has made progress in refugee relocation 
by the development of public refugee 
housing centers, several of which I 
visited, the major problems posed by the 
refugee influx must still be resolved. In 
the course of my stay, I spoke with sev- 
eral officials, in addition to representa- 
tives of private organizations, including 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran missions. 
I will expand upon my findings and con- 
clusions with respect to the colony’s eco- 
nomic situation in my report to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

But, very frankly, my primary pur- 
pose in going to Hong Kong was to talk 
with as many “China watchers” as pos- 
sible, in order to get information con- 
cerning economic, political, social, and 
military problems on the mainland. 
These China watchers gather their in- 
formation from Chinese radio broad- 
casts, Chinese newspapers, Chinese refu- 
gees from the mainland, and from Chi- 
nese living in Hong Kong who correspond 
and visit with relatives and friends on 
the mainland. Recently, much infor- 
mation has also come from “wall post- 
ers,” an institution which is somewhat 
familiar in the Orient and at times sur- 
prisingly accurate. In addition, much 
knowledge is gained from the wisdom of 
Chinese citizens who reside in Hong 
Kong and from their frequently in- 
formed, sometimes intuitive, sense of 
what is transpiring within China’s closed 
society. 

Mainland China is of such tremendous 
concern to the United States, and the 
problems posed by its existence and pos- 
sible direction are so complex, that no 
easy approach or solution is possible. No 
reasonable man would attempt to re- 
solve the many problems of U.S. policy 
toward Communist China on the basis 
of a brief visit to east Asia, or insist that 
the present situation could not change 
radically and without warning in a short 
period of time. However, my trip has 
enabled me to arrive at some tentative 
conclusions with respect to at least the 
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immediate future of Communist China 
which I feel should be shared with my 
colleagues in the Senate and with the 
American people. 

My basic conclusion is that Peking’s 
threat to the rest of Asia—at least for 
the foreseeable future—has been over- 
estimated. The history of China under 
Mao Tse-tung has been one concerned 
predominantly with internal affairs. 
Mao Tse-tung appears to have concen- 
trated, for the most part, upon the devel- 
opment of his own form of a Communist 
society within the borders of mainland 
China. He has been concerned with the 
country’s economic development, and— 
despite the failure of the “Great Leap 
Forward” begun in 1958—has managed 
to improve in some areas upon the mis- 
takes made by the old Nationalist regime. 

Mao Tse-tung's obsession with the 
form of society in his own country has 
been made even more apparent by the 
recent cultural revolution.” Concerned 
that the country had wandered from the 
Maoist objectives of giant communes, 
complete elimination of private property, 
and the wholesale Government control 
of production and distribution, Mao Tse- 
tung is taking steps to rid the Chinese 
Communist Party of those members who 
appear to be less than vigorous in pursuit 
of his goals. But the establishment that 
Mao Tse-tung himself had constructed 
could not be altered so easily, and his 
attempt to remake the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party has resulted in violence and 
bloodshed. Even Mao’s most trusted 
ally, the Red army, has been divided on 
questions raised by the cultural revolu- 
tion. This has resulted in great divisions 
in the power structure and consequently 
in the apparent political fragmentation 
of the country. 

For the time being, the consensus ap- 
pears to be that the “cultural revolution” 
is waning. Although the influence of 
Mao’s policies has perhaps waned, too, 
there can be little doubt that he is still 
held in such esteem by the overwhelming 
majority of party members that it would 
be impossible for his opponents to defeat 
or replace him now. 

I cannot, of course, say that Peking 
has not been—and will not be—con- 
cerned with events in the rest of Asia, or 
indeed in the remainder of the world. 
But for the time being, I do believe that 
such concerns will take the form pri- 
marily of responses to the actions of 
other nations, particularly the United 
States and the Soviet Union. There is 
support for this belief in recent history. 
When the Chinese went into the Korean 
conflict, it was with the purpose in mind 
not of reestablishing Chinese domina- 
tion over a neighboring Asian country, 
but of preventing the elimination of a 
Communist government in North Korea 
and the extension of a non-Communist 
power to the borders of China itself. 
What many people in the West consid- 
ered to be an outrageously aggressive 
gesture may well have been viewed by the 
Chinese Communists as a defensive step 
or a form of preventive war. 

The brief Chinese struggles with India 
have arisen over border disputes for 
which the Chinese claim the Indians 
were at least in part responsible. With- 
out attempting to decide the merits of 
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the controversy, it is not surprising that 
a nation would use military force to es- 
tablish control over territory it regards 
as its own. Attacks by the Red Chinese 
upon offshore islands presently con- 
trolled by Taiwan represent an attempt 
by the Peking government to bring 
under its control areas which Peking 
undoubtedly considers to be historically 
a part of the mainland. Even though 
the Communist Chinese have repeatedly 
voiced claims to these offshore islands 
and certain Sino-Indian border areas, 
these claims have not led them to major 
aggression in Asia so far. 

It is not my purpose to defend Com- 
munist China, but I do believe it is es- 
sential to the formulation of practical 
American foreign policy that we recog- 
nize the degree of restraint which China 
has exercised in Asia thus far. Recent 
history has revealed striking contrasts 
between Communist China’s militant 
words and its cautious behavior. 

We must estimate the degree of direct 
Chinese combat participation in the war 
in Vietnam in view of this same factor of 
Peking’s demonstrated reluctance to act 
as vehemently as she speaks. If our 
military operations are escalated to the 
point where the mainland Chinese con- 
sider that their own territory is threat- 
ened, we can probably expect Chinese 
participation in the war. If,on the other 
hand, we continue to act with restraint, 
making it clear to the Chinese that we 
will do all in our power to limit the 
struggle to Vietnam, I believe that the 
commitment of Chinese combat troops 
in the Vietnam war is highly improbable. 

I should not be misunderstood on the 
question of China’s desire for influence 
over east Asia. I do believe that China 
wants an end to American presence in 
Asia, just as we would undoubtedly want 
an end to similar Chinese or Russian 
presence in the Western Hemisphere. I 
further believe that China will support 
any revolution which develops indige- 
nously in the rest of Asia. Already, this 
can be seen in such places as Vietnam, 
where the Chinese supply equipment to 
the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong, 
and in Thailand, where the Chinese sup- 
ply political indoctrination for the in- 
surgents operating in the northeast sec- 
tion of that country. The Chinese will 
certainly try to incite revolution where- 
ever they can, but at the moment, at 
least, their policy does not appear to be 
one of geographic expansion. 

Our policy in this area should be based 
upon these facts and realities, and not 
upon conceptions of imperialist expan- 
sion which grew out of our experience in 
Europe and in the Pacific during World 
War II. 

I favor maintaining our present policy 
with respect to recognition of Communist 
China and its admission to the United 
Nations. The Chinese Government still 
chooses to remain aloof from the com- 
munity of nations. I am convinced that 
Chinese participation in the United Na- 
tions would not be profitable, and that 
China has attached unacceptable condi- 
tions to such participation. However, 
we must be sensitive to all prospects for 
future contact. Almost 800 million peo- 
ple dwell within the borders of mainland 
China. Their existence cannot be ig- 
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nored, and we must consistently empha- 
size our earnest desire for improved 
relations with their government. If 
future Chinese leadership indicates that 
it is ready to take a more positive place 
in the world community, the United 
States must be ready and prepared to 
listen. 

We must not accept the proposition 
that war with Communist China is inevi- 
table, and we must do all within reason 
and honor to avoid such a disastrous war. 

Iv 


Seldom in our history has this Nation 
been so divided on a question of foreign 
policy as it is with respect to our par- 
ticipation in the war in Vietnam. Ac- 
cordingly, I devoted most of my time to 
this country, and to its immense prob- 
lems. I talked with South Vietnamese 
officials, including Prime Minister Ngu- 
yen Cao Ky and Foreign Minister Tran 
Van Do. I conferred with Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge and with Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland and the general 
staff. I attended a session of the Con- 
stitutent Assembly, and was present 
when South Vietnam’s new constitution 
was finally adopted. I met with Donald 
McDonald, Director of United States 
AID, and with Wade Lathram, Director 
of OCO, and with members of their staffs, 
and viewed AID facilities and projects 
controlled by the related Office of Civil- 
ian Operations. I talked with knowl- 
edgeable members of the international 
press corps in Saigon. I spent much of 
my time outside of Saigon, traveling by 
helicopter to a number of military in- 
stallations and to a variety of civilian 
projects. I viewed refugee resettlement 
projects, and visited a prisoner-of-war 
camp, where I was able to converse with 
captured Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
soldiers. I studied the so-called “Chieu 
Hoi”—open arms—program, designed to 
induce defection from the Vietcong and 
the North Vietnamese regular army, and 
I conversed with some of the Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese defectors at a 
Chieu Hoi camp. In the evenings, I 
made it a point to confer with many 
South Vietnamese citizens, representing 
all viewpoints. I concentrated especially 
upon the intellectual community, since 
that segment of society is not only the 
most likely to be well informed, but is 
also the most likely to be critical of gov- 
ernmental policy. 

In one sense, I returned from Vietnam 
with certain beliefs unchanged. We are 
involved in a situation of great com- 
plexity that challenges the traditional 
American demand for prompt and clear- 
cut solutions. I have stated before that 
little could be gained by incessant ques- 
tioning of whether our presence in Viet- 
nam is justified. Resolution of such a 
question may well be important as a 
basis for future action. But it is aca- 
demic in a context of present attempts to 
resolve our unhappy dilemma. It is an 
inescapable fact that we are in Vietnam, 
that we have committed a massive mili- 
tary and civilian presence to that coun- 
try, and that we must work for a solution 
which will be best for South Vietnam, 
and most honorable and decent for our- 
selves. 

All too frequently, the United States 
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is subjected to the criticism that it is 
insensitive in its attitude toward other 
countries and peoples and in its conduct 
of foreign affairs. I believe that our 
present efforts in South Vietnam are the 
best possible defense against this charge. 
We may have made many mistakes in 
Vietnam in the past. But we are correct- 
ing them. Every effort is being made to 
insure that the American presence in 
the country will not be an overbearing 
or an insulting one. Virtually all of our 
civilian personnel are restricted to ad- 
visory positions. Ultimate decisions, 
and the responsibility for those decisions, 
belong to the South Vietnamese. Pains 
are taken to give prominence to South 
Vietnamese officials, rather than Amer- 
ican officials, at joint functions and at 
ceremonies. Neither soldiers nor Amer- 
ican civilians are allowed to enter Dalat, 
a lovely city which many Vietnamese 
people enjoy visiting. As much as pos- 
sible, military personnel are kept out of 
the capital city of Saigon. Credit for 
such understanding and sensitivity must 
be given to the distinguished Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge, who has estab- 
lished and implemented policies designed 
to minimize the inevitable abrasive side 
effects of a military presence. 

The policies are working. I fought 
as an infantryman in the European 
theater during the Second World War. 
And despite the obvious value and ne- 
cessity of American participation on be- 
half of our European Allies during that 
struggle, I well remember the substantial 
amount of anti-American feeling gen- 
erated by our presence in Europe, I 
found that anti-American feeling is con- 
spicuously absent in South Vietnam. I 
am convinced that the people of that 
country are well aware of what American 
presence there has meant. They believe 
in the main that our military assistance 
kept South Vietnam from succumbing to 
a Communist takeover in 1965. They be- 
lieve that our civilian advisers have 
helped their country to make political, 
social, and economic progress which 
would have been impossible for South 
Vietnam to accomplish alone. The value 
of our assistance has been demonstrated. 
It is welcomed and appreciated by the 
people of South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I do not mean that the 
American civilian operation in South 
Vietnam is an unqualified success. Of 
course, any undertaking of this magni- 
tude has serious problems, and this 
undertaking is no exception. I will ex- 
pand upon some of these problems in my 
written report to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. However, at this time 
I want to mention a major problem, the 
AID administration of the port at 
Saigon. 

Mr. President, I walked that port, I 
flew over it by helicopter, and I talked 
with seamen on barges and ships, and 
rode in a Navy patrol boat up the Saigon 
River. 

The problem is one of seemingly un- 
resolvable congestion. Commodities— 
sometimes perishable ones—do remain 
unloaded in ships and barges docked in 
the port for weeks and sometimes for 
months. Poorly planned shipping 
schedules contribute to this, as does the 
fluctuating Saigon market. Goods 
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ordered when prices are high may not 
arrive until such prices have fallen con- 
siderably. In such an event, consignees 
often prefer to leave the cargo in port 
rather than claim it and suffer a loss 
caused by low prices. 

Although AID officials have helped 
the South Vietnamese make some prog- 
ress in relieving congestion, more must 
be done and at a faster pace. There 
must be far more orderly spacing of 
cargo arrivals. Consignees who refuse 
to claim cargoes when they arrive should 
be denied import licenses. And efforts 
should be made to convince consignees 
not to limit themselves to the normal 8- 
hour working day when claiming their 
goods. Observers appear to be con- 
vinced that some progress has been 
made but greater efforts must be made 
to insure that the crucial commercial 
import program is not defeated because 
of mechanical problems of port admini- 
stration which can be corrected. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that the 
Port of Saigon was constructed to han- 
dle 150,000 tons of cargo per month. 
The fact is that it is presently handling 
300,000 tons per month, and it is ex- 
pected that by the end of this year it 
will be handling 500,000 tons per month. 

So much has been said and written 
about Vietnam, often by people over- 
come by the great emotions which the 
war arouses in us all, that many funda- 
mental considerations tend to get lost 
or confused in public discussion. For 
this reason, we need constantly to re- 
mind ourselves and our adversaries of 
the essential elements in the American 
commitment to defend South Vietnam. 

The President has often characterized 
that commitment: We are in South Viet- 
nam to help the people of that country 
protect themselves against a complex 
form of aggression and to help them 
establish a political system reflecting 
their own desires and needs, not one 
conceived and imposed by external force. 
The very nature of this mission dictates 
that our military action be limited in 
form and in purpose. 

To say that the people of South Viet- 
nam are the stakes in this conflict is a 
brutal truth. But we must make clear 
that they are the highest stakes and not 
merely pawns in some larger contest. 
Once we depart from this principle and 
begin to rationalize the struggle in Viet- 
nam as a necessary sacrifice to the global 
balance of power, I believe that we cross 
the line between a just and an unjust 
war. While we may recognize the wider 
implications of the war, we can never 
justify the conflict on those grounds. 
In my judgment, it would be plainly im- 
moral to expect the South Vietnamese to 
suffer today’s violence in order to ward 
off tomorrow’s war somewhere else. 

This point is elementary but highly 
significant for U.S. policy. From the 
beginning of U.S. involvement, the South 
Vietnamese people have had totally in- 
adequate institutions through which to 
question or confirm the direction of the 
war. Nothing has been more imperative 
or more encouraging than the recent 
progress toward creation of such insti- 
tutions. The early establishment of a 
more broadly based civilian government 
in South Vietnam will provide, for the 
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first time, a reasonable confidence that 
decisions regarding the war effort will 
reflect popular interests and aspirations, 
This will help insure that local issues, 
and not the sweeping complications of 
international politics, govern allied 
action. 

I also believe that the process 
launched by the new constitution for 
South Vietnam provides the most effec- 
tive pressure for political settlement of 
the war. The new government will have 
an opportunity to make a fresh start 
toward national reconciliation with 
those South Vietnamese now collaborat- 
ing with Hanoi and the National Libera- 
tion Front. The move toward constitu- 
tional government also confronts the 
Vietcong with an urgent need to reassess 
their political goals. Previously, they 
have followed a doctrine of rule or ruin, 
employing terror and intimidation to 
undermine attempts at establishing a 
non-Communist central government in 
the area. With a new regime visibly 
supported by a majority of the populace 
and backed by sufficient force to extend 
its authority to wider areas of the coun- 
try, the NLF will have to consider the 
attractions of political accommodation 
and the futility of prolonged violence. 
The present government in Saigon, as 
well as its successor, should do every- 
thing in its power to clear the path 
toward this objective. This objective 
can be served by increased emphasis on 
land reform, by drafting and enforcing 
eminently fair electoral laws, and by ad- 
vancing the date of the presidential and 
legislative elections. I further believe 
that the present regime in Saigon should 
modify its extreme reluctance to discuss 
a political settlement with the National 
Liberation Front. 

Political advancement in South Viet- 
nam has been extraordinary. As I have 
indicated, I attended a session of the 
Constituent Assembly, and was present 
when South Vietnam’s new constitution 
was finally adopted. I spoke with the 
President of the Assembly, Mr. Phan 
Khac Suu, who may well be a candidate 
for the presidency of all of South Viet- 
nam, and with a number of Assembly 
members, I was impressed with their 
obvious sincerity, integrity, and skill. It 
is evident that, contrary to much Amer- 
ican opinion, their deliberations and de- 
cisions have been arrived at independ- 
ently of political pressures by the mili- 
tary junta which presently rules the 
country. The so-called article 20, which 
authorized Prime Minister Ky and the 
remainder of the directorate to amend 
the constitution prior to its promulga- 
tion and which caused so much suspi- 
cion in this country, has not been used. 
Some suggestions made by the director- 
ate have been adopted by the Assembly; 
some, including ones on important is- 
sues, have been rejected. At no time 
has the Assembly been overruled. 

During the course of my conversations 
with Premier Ky, I tried to impress upon 
him the necessity of permitting the Con- 
stituent Assembly to draft the electoral 
laws so that there would be more broad 
public support for the elections. I am 
gratified to learn that the directorate has 
agreed that the Constituent Assembly 
will enact those laws. The entire proc- 
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ess reflects an increasing political ma- 
turity, and permits a good deal of opti- 
mism regarding an early move away 
from military control and toward con- 
stitutional government. 

The crucial question which is so deeply 
perplexing is what this country must do 
to bring the conflict in Vietnam to a just 
conclusion. During the past 12 months, 
I have repeatedly argued that the United 
States—which is so superior militarily 
and economically to its opponent—ought 
to take the first step toward creating a 
better climate for negotiations. I long 
debated whether to recommend either a 
pause in the bombing of North Vietnam 
or some other military deescalation 
which might have persuaded Hanoi to 
enter serious negotiations. With these 
thoughts in mind, I went to South Viet- 
nam to test their validity against the ac- 
tual situation which I would find there. 

Everything I learned, not only in South 
Vietnam but also in Japan, the Republic 
of China, the Colony of Hong Kong, 
Cambodia and Thailand, has now con- 
vinced me that the enemy is not disposed 
to participate in meaningful negotiations 
at this time. It is the overwhelming 
consensus that the Government of North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong leadership still 
doubt that the United States will have 
the patience or fortitude to see this war 
to a successful conclusion. No one with 
whom I conferred had at any time re- 
ceived any word or sign which might by 
the most generous interpretation be con- 
strued as an indication of Hanoi's will- 
ingness to negotiate. Those most fa- 
miliar with the east Asian mentality 
in general, and the North Vietnamese 
mentality in particular, are convinced 
that the enemy still waits, still aspires to 
victory through collapse of the American 
will to persist. 

How long this wait may be, how de- 
termined our effort must be before the 
enemy will be convinced of our stead- 
fastness, is a matter of conjecture. It 
is possible that the North Vietnamese 
base their calculations on the expecta- 
tion of a growing division in the Amer- 
ican body politic on the question of our 
basic commitment in Vietnam. Oh, we 
may differ, Mr. President, on the con- 
duct of the war. We may differ, and 
we do, on cessation or noncessation of 
bombing in the north. We may differ on 
whether to include the National Libera- 
tion Front in any possible negotiations. 
But, Mr. President, in the main the 
American people do not and have not 
differed on our basic commitment. And 
let there be no doubt in the mind of Ho 
Chi Minh or anyone else that the Amer- 
ican people will persevere in their funda- 
mental support of the South Vietnamese. 
That commitment is a willingness to dis- 
cuss an equitable political settlement in 
Vietnam; and a readiness to continue 
our military and economic assistance to 
the South Vietnamese so long as is nec- 
essary. 

The American people are beginning to 
accept, reluctantly but definitely, that 
this struggle could conceivably last an- 
other decade. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that the north has suf- 
fered severe losses during the past year 
and a half. The North Vietnamese- 
Vietcong casualty rate has continued to 
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soar, and defections from their ranks 
have increased dramatically. Captured 
documents reveal that, by their own esti- 
mate, the Vietcong have lost control of 
a million people in recent months. It 
is possible that continued military pres- 
sure may end the war sooner than we 
dare to hope. 

The reason for optimism is found in 
the high degree of dedication, morale, 
and combat efficiency which I observed 
among our fighting men. But I do not 
profess to attempt a prediction; and, in- 
deed, I do not believe that others are in 
a position to do so. 

Mr. President, I had hoped that a ces- 
sation of bombing in the north would 
bring about negotiations for peace, that 
if we did cease our bombing, Ho Chi 
Minh would come to the conference 
table and honest negotiations for peace 
could commence. I am discouraged by 
his recent statement affirming his origi- 
nal position that negotiations are impos- 
sible without cessation of bombing in the 
north coupled with a unilateral with- 
drawal of American and allied troops 
from South Vietnam. This reassertion 
of his original and fixed position shows 
no intention on the part of Ho Chi Minh 
to negotiate for peace at this time. 

As a matter of fact, when I was in 
Cambodia I attempted through several 
intermediaries to talk with representa- 
tives of the Hanoi government. They 
were informed of my desire to talk and 
to understand the attitudes of the North 
Vietnamese Government in regard to 
peace negotiations. The representative 
of the Hanoi government sent back a 
message that he believed that any discus- 
sions between us would serve no useful 
purpose at this time. After the Guam 
conference, Ho Chi Minh revealed a let- 
ter written by the President of the 
United States to him attempting to ar- 
Tange a negotiated peace. Ho Chi 
Minh’s answer was in substance the 
same as the answer that I received in 
Cambodia: that at this time Hanoi is not 
interested in negotiations or peace dis- 
cussions. Ho Chi Minh continues to 
place unreasonable conditions on the 
negotiations for a peaceful settlement. 

I believe the burden of responsibility 
has shifted from the United States, and 
shifted clearly to Hanoi. Thus, it does 
not appear that suspension of the bomb- 
ing in the north would, by itself, produce 
fruitful negotiations. If however, the 
time comes when the bombing seems to 
be a principal impediment to peace dis- 
cussions, we should be prepared to cease 
bombing in the north. 

Since I believe that North Vietnam is 
not prepared to negotiate in a meaning- 
ful way at this time, I must reluctantly 
conclude that the general direction of 
our present military efforts in Vietnam 
is necessary. This is far from an easy 
conclusion for me to reach. I know 
war. I am familiar with its conse- 
quences. I like to think of myself as a 
man who loves and desires peace for all 
men. But all too frequently what we 
desire and what reality thrusts upon us 
are very different. 

I am convinced that human nature 
does not vary a great deal from conti- 
nent to continent. I believe that Hanoi 
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has its “hawks” and “doves” as does the 
United States. There must be factions in 
Hanoi who counsel restraint and an at- 
tempt at negotiation, as well as factions 
who advise continued attack in the hope 
of ultimate American withdrawal. I 
firmly believe that continuation of the 
war is based upon the influence of those 
in Hanoi who believe that the United 
States will falter in its basic commit- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I do not intend my con- 
clusions to suggest that I favor escala- 
tion of our military commitment in 
Vietnam. I do not advise military action 
which may arouse Communist China’s 
fears that her borders are threatened 
and that her intervention is imperative. 
I do favor containment of the war within 
its present limited framework, and I ad- 
vise patience until the enemy has finally 
concluded that a negotiated peace is the 
best and only solution, 

v 


The problems faced by the United 
States with respect to the country of 
Cambodia have been only slightly less 
complex than the problems posed in 
Vietnam. I believe that there is a gen- 
eral misconception on the part of the 
United States with respect to the posi- 
tion and objectives of the Cambodian 
people, and of their chief of state, Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. I am most grate- 
ful to the distinguished majority leader, 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, who is a close 
friend of Prince Sihanouk and who con- 
tacted the Prince through Cambodia’s 
permanent representative to the United 
Nations in order to assist in arranging 
my visit. 

The morning after my arrival in 
Phnom-Penh, the capital of Cambodia, 
I was invited by Prince Sihanouk to at- 
tend a ceremony to inaugurate the open- 
ing of the bridge at Sangkum. Since 
the Prince had been in France from the 
beginning of January until early in 
March, this was his first opportunity to 
make a public statement with respect to 
the affairs of Cambodia and its inter- 
national relations. 

I was politely accorded a place of 
honor on the platform directly behind 
the Prince as he addressed a crowd of 
several thousand. During his remarks, 
which were delivered in Cambodian, 
French, and partially in English, the 
Prince stated his esteem and good feel- 
ing for the American people, and ex- 
pressed the belief that Ho Chi Minh un- 
doubtedly felt the same way. He took 
pains to express his fondness and ad- 
miration for Senator MANSFIELD, for 
whom an avenue had been named in 
Cambodia. The Prince reiterated his fa- 
miliar position that Cambodia did not 
wish to be a party to the ideological 
struggle between the East and West, but 
wanted simply to be left in peace to 
develop in its own way. He described 
his country’s foreign policy as one of 
reciprocity—Cambodian attitudes toward 
other countries would depend primarily, 
even solely, upon the attitudes of such 
other countries toward Cambodian sov- 
ereignty and independence. 

In the portion of the Prince’s address 
which was delivered in English, he re- 
ferred to the war in Vietnam as a civil 


ii 
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conflict, which, in the beginning, could 
not have been considered a threat to 
world peace. Although he expressed his 
understanding why the United States 
might intervene in a controversy which 
really jeopardized the peace of the world, 
he insisted that U.S. intervention in the 
Vietnamese war had in fact created the 
very threat to world peace which the 
United States sought to avoid. He 
stated that American intervention had 
transformed a primarily internal con- 
troversy into a struggle of worldwide 
concern. At the conclusion of his re- 
marks, we crossed the new bridge to- 
gether, but there was no opportunity for 
me to present my own belief that the 
real threat to world peace had been posed 
by North Vietnamese aggression. 

That evening a dinner in the name of 
the chief of state was given in my honor 
by the distinguished Mr. Son Sann, pri- 
vate counselor of the Prince. A number 
of prominent Cambodian officials were in 
attendance, including, besides Mr. Son 
Sann, the Secretary of State for Com- 
merce, Mr. Seng Bun Korn; the Secre- 
tary-General of the Council of the King - 
dom, Mr. Khieu Vann; the President of 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
National Assembly, Mr. Keuky Lim; and 
members of the Foreign Affairs Ministry 
and the Ministry of Information. Also 
in attendance was His Excellency Noel 
St. Clair DesChamps, the Australian Am- 
bassador to Cambodia, who was highly 
knowledgeable and most cooperative. 
Since the break in diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Cam- 
bodia, Mr. DesChamps has performed ef- 
fective consular-type services in Cam- 
bodia for the U.S. Government. 

The dinner lasted several hours, dur- 
ing which we conversed upon a number 
of subjects, especially questions relating 
to the foreign policy of Cambodia and to 
the reasons for the Cambodian-Ameri- 
can rupture. Toward the close of the 
evening, I asked why Cambodia still re- 
tained diplomatic relations with Austra- 
lia, despite Australia’s participation in 
the war in Vietnam. Mr. Son Sann re- 
sponded that participation in the war 
was a private matter for the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Australia, 
and not the concern of Cambodia. He 
pointed out that the difference in the 
Cambodian view of the two countries was 
based upon the fact that at all times dur- 
ing the war Australia had respected the 
sovereignty of Cambodia and the in- 
violability of her borders, whereas he 
charged that the United States had 
clearly violated Cambodian's borders. 

At the end of the dinner, Mr. Son Sann, 
in a short improvised address in English, 
stated that he was happy to receive me 
in the name of the Prince. He stated 
that he was pleased that I appeared to 
understand the Cambodian policy of 
strict neutrality which the Prince had 
defined earlier that day. 


We hope— 


Said Mr. Son Sann: 


that your mission will contribute to the de- 
velopment of mutual understanding. 


He added that Cambodia wishes to be 


left in peace to live in its own way. Said 
Mr. Son Sann: 
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The country not only loves peace, but needs 
peace in order to develop. 


He concluded: 

In conformity with our policy of strict 
neutrality, I would like to be friends with 
any country which respects us and considers 
us friends. It is the principle of reciprocity 
which is the basis of our foreign policy. 


I responded by expressing in turn my 
gratitude to the Cambodian Chief of 
State for having invited me to attend the 
inauguration of the bridge, and for hav- 
ing indicated his good will to the citizens 
of the United States. I recognized Cam- 
bodia’s desire for neutrality and the firm 
intention of the Prince to safeguard that 
neutrality. I said that I was happy to 
have visited Cambodia, and expressed 
the hope that if there had been any viola- 
tions against the sovereignty of Cam- 
bodia, these would not be repeated. 

I am convinced that the Cambodian 
people do not wish to be a part of the 
East-West power struggle. They have an 
understandable and completely justified 
desire to be left to live in their own way. 
Their conditions for resumption of 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States appear to be simple and sound. 

Basically, they seek a sincere commit- 
ment by the United States that the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Cambodian na- 
tion will not be violated. Although I 
know that United States commanders 
whose units operate along the Cambodian 
frontier have for the most part respected 
Cambodian sovereignty, there have been 
a number of unfortunate incidents in 
which troops have crossed the border 
and planes have flown over Cambodian 
territory. Perhaps the most unfortu- 
nate incident occurred at Thlok Trach, 
when American bombs were dropped 
upon a town which, for as long as all 
observers can remember, had been gov- 
erned by Cambodia, although French 
maps located the town in South Viet- 
nam. Such incidents give Cambodia 
cause to doubt American respect for 
Cambodia’s sovereignty. Crossings of 
the border must be avoided if there is 
to be a restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

It is most unfortunate that United 
States-Cambodian relations have 
reached the point where there is little 
or no communication. Mr. President, a 
truly neutral Cambodia is of great im- 
portance to the United States and to 
the peace of southeast Asia. I would 
hope that the United States would seek 
practical ways to demonstrate to Cam- 
bodia its concern with its neutrality and 
its welfare. 

The Mekong Committee has desig- 
nated 1966 as Cambodia year, empha- 
sizing assistance to that country. How- 
ever, nothing has been accomplished, 
and this has proved to be a cause of 
great discouragement to Cambodians. 
Consideration should be given to provid- 
ing a portion of the financing for the 
Prek Thnot Dam scheduled to be con- 
structed by the international Mekong 
Committee with Cambodia. Cambodia 
was prepared at one time to accept 
American aid in connection with this 
project, but such aid was not provided. 
I believe that our position on this matter 
should be reconsidered, and that we 
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should take advantage of an opportunity 
to show our friendship to the Cambo- 
dian people. 

I would further hope that Prime Min- 
ister Ky’s remarks on Guam on Tuesday 
of this week relating to Vietcong sanc- 
tuaries in Cambodia and supply trails in 
Laos would not be interpreted by these 
two countries as indicating that the 
United States or its allies has any inten- 
tion whatsoever of violating their sover- 
eignty. We should take strong steps to 
disassociate ourselves from such an im- 
plication. I believe that there should be 
a formal declaration by the Congress of 
the United States to the peoples of Cam- 
bodia and Laos assuring them that the 
United States entertains no intentions 
of involving either of them in the present 
conflict. We in this country must dem- 
onstrate that we are willing to do every- 
thing we can, and hope that the people 
of Cambodia will do everything they can, 
to reopen the channels of communica- 
tion and of mutual understanding, lead- 
ing to a resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Cambodia and the United 
States. 

v 

My trip ended in the country of Thai- 
land, one of the strongest American al- 
lies in the region. The Thai are highly 
in favor of American participation in the 
war in Vietnam, feeling as they do that 
the entire region could conceivably be 
threatened by a Communist victory in 
that country. A number of persons with 
whom I conferred commented that every 
American indication of a possible cut- 
back in the war effort is greeted by great 
anxiety in Thailand. 

I believe that American economic aid 
to Thailand has been soundly conceived 
and effectively administered. We have 
worked in close cooperation with the 
Thai Government, and they are making 
full use of their own resources. Progress 
is steady, and the economy of the coun- 
try is sufficiently sound that the Thai 
have been enabled to support more and 
more of their own economic develop- 
ment without external assistance. 

As a result, a very large proportion— 
some 85 percent—of American economic 
aid has been allocated to the area of 
counterinsurgency. The country is on 
the whole quite stable politically. But 
in recent years the northeast section has 
witnessed the rise of an insurgent group 
numbering about 1,000. The insurgents 
are, for the most part, Thai who are 
recruited by representatives of Peking or 
Hanoi to serve as a base for Communist 
development within Thailand. These 
people receive much of their political in- 
doctrination from mainland China; but 
they are trained and equipped by Hanoi. 

American response to the incipient in- 
surgency in Thailand has, in my opinion, 
been well designed. We have not at- 
tempted to defeat the insurgency mili- 
tarily. This is being handled by squads 
of elite Thai troops. We have provided 
through the AID program the economic 
assistance which is necessary to create a 
society in northeast Thailand in which 
insurgency cannot prosper. 

We are helping the Thai create an 
atmosphere in which they can advance 
toward the goal of constitutional govern- 


ment. 
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Although Thailand is presently 
ruled by a military government, per- 
sonal freedom is enjoyed throughout the 
land. Without such personal freedom, 
the economic advancement of the past 
few years would have been impossible. 
A constitution is in the drafting stage 
and many observers feel that it may be 
promulgated before the end of the pres- 
ent calendar year. Thailand’s meas- 
urable progress augurs well for the fu- 
ture. 
vn 

The problems of the nations which I 
visited are so varied and complex that 
there is no single principle or set of prin- 
ciples which can be applied to all of 
them. It may well be that east Asia is 
not susceptible to any unified approach, 
but rather that different policies must be 
developed for each country. However, 
there are one or two factors which I 
believe are relevant to all of the nations 
of the regions, and I would like to con- 
clude by referring to them. 

Each area I visited, with the possible 
exception of Hong Kong—which is pri- 
marily a business community—has a 
strong sense of national identity. I be- 
lieve this is true of all of the Asian na- 
tions. This is the indispensable fact for 
us to remember. Our policies must al- 
ways take into consideration the fact 
that the countries of east Asia are con- 
cerned first and foremost—as well they 
should be—with their own destinies. Our 
task is to devise suitable arrangements 
for genuine end effective cooperation. 

We must ever remain sensitive to the 
interests of the people who wish our 
assistance. We must make full use of 
those things which we do best. Our 
greatest strength is not force of arms. 
It is our political, economic, and tech- 
nical capability. These assets can be 
far more effective in the long run than 
rifles and bombs. Totalitarian appeals 
thrive where people are without adequate 
food, clothing, housing, and education. 
It is obviously far better for the United 
States to assist in creating institutions 
and conditions which meet the needs of 
the people than it is to take arms to 
suppress unrest once it has occurred. 

Finally, I believe that we must un- 
derstand the limitations of the US. 
role in Asia. We have continu- 
ing responsibilities on that continent. 
But they are the responsibilities that 
any civilized nation has to assist coun- 
tries which are less advanced and ma- 
terially less fortunate. We do not have 
a responsibility to control the continent, 
nor to determine the ultimate destinies 
of all its inhabitants. We must seek 
less grandiose objectives, be they the 
economic development of countries like 
Thailand or Taiwan, or the gaining of 
an honorable peace in South Vietnam. 

East Asia is a region of the world about 
which we know far too little. We are 
separated by great distances, as well as 
by differences in history, language, re- 
ligion and, in many cases, an entire 
approach to life. But, whatever the 
differences, and whatever our policies 
are to be, I hope and pray that we never 
lose sight of the fact that we are dealing 
with millions of human beings preoccu- 
pied with the daily joys and burdens of 
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their own lives, and anxious to deter- 
mine their own destinies. I believe that 
ideas based upon a respect for these 
principles contain at least the germ of 
a sound policy—a human policy to gov- 
ern our relations with this crucial part 
of the world. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
only one thing to say. I think the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has made a superb address that 
really comes to grips with reality. 

I congratulate him most wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts on the very 
able address he has made. 

I think more than anything else his 
address has demonstrated the valuable 
service rendered by Members of Con- 
gress who take the trouble to make visits 
to the various places in the world which 
are called trouble spots. 

The results of the analysis of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, while there 
may be respects in which many of us 
might disagree on one or more facets, 
display an intelligence and a real effort 
at objectivity which ought to commend 
the highest respect from all of his col- 
leagues. 

I believe his speech is worth studying. 
As I listened to most of it, I found new 
ideas and new approaches which I, for 
one, will want to think about. But, 
more than that, I believe that, as one of 
our younger Senators in point of service, 
this initial effort of his to speak on such 
a difficult and broad subject, and after 
having gone to the pains of making the 
investigation he has made, is worthy of 
the commendation and the plaudits of 
all Senators. 

Senator, I appreciate your efforts in 
this respect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
I may have the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
who I had hoped would retain the floor, 
I was very much impressed with his 
speech, the first major effort of the dis- 
tinguished Senator. The speech was 
well reasoned; it was a thoughtful anal- 
ysis, a search for truth and better un- 
derstanding. I am quite certain that in 
putting his thoughts down in writing, 
the Senator did a great deal of soul 
searching. 

As I look at his speech—I have read it 
several times as well as having listened to 
it in its entirety—I get the impression 
that he has come to the conclusion that 
there are problems and questions which 
are not clear cut; there are many gray 
areas, 

I note that on page 29 the distin- 
guished Senator refers to the Cambodian 
people and states: 

They do not wish to be a part of the East- 
West power struggle. They have an under- 
standable and completely justified desire to 
be left to live in their own way. 


I believe that is a statement of com- 


plete truth, and it explains in a nutshell 
the position of Prince Norodom Siha- 
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nouk, the Chief of State of Cambodia, 
and the Cambodian people as well. 

In the same paragraph, the Senator 
mentiones the fact that the Cambodians 
desire a sincere commitment by the 
United States that their territorial integ- 
rity will not be violated. I am happy to 
state that, on the basis of attempts made 
by Members of this body, both Democrat 
and Republican, President Johnson is 
very much aware of this Cambodian de- 
sire, and he has done all that he could 
to see that it is observed. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
when he says that it is most unfortunate 
that United States-Cambodian relations 
have reached the point where there is 
little or no communication between the 
two countries. 

Then I come to the matter of the Prek 
Thnot Dam, which the Senator men- 
tioned in some detail. I join him in say- 
ing that I would hope that the United 
States would fulfill a commitment—at 
least, I believe it is a commitment—to 
contribute to the building of this dam, 
the fourth in a series on the Mekong. As 
a matter of interest, we were among the 
prime movers of this project, starting 
back in the days when President John- 
son was Vice President. Since he has 
become President, he has emphasized the 
interest, as in the Johns Hopkins speech 
at Baltimore, well over a year and a half 
ago. 

This is something which we started on 
our initiative. This is something which 
we have asked the United Nations to 
carry through to fruition. This is a proj- 
ect in connection with which we asked 
the Japanese to get up in front so that 
they would be able to contribute their 
know-how and their skill to the active 
management of this proposal, which has 
been under consideration since 1958, 
with the help of technicians from Aus- 
tralia, Israel, and Japan. 

At the Mekong meeting in Viendien a 
few months ago, Cambodia was not pres- 
ent but the United States was; and col- 
lectively the parties there sent a message 
saying that they keenly missed the pres- 
ence of Cambodia. 

The next meeting will be held in April, 
in Tokyo, and I join the Senator from 
Massachusetts in expressing the hope 
that at that time this proposal will be 
given a go ahead, so that the integrated 
development of the Mekong River, in 
favor of all countries through which it 
flows in southeast Asia, can be under- 
taken. 

There is much more I would like to 
say, but I note that other Senators are 
on their feet, waiting to give their views 
on this subject. 

I agree fully with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts when he 
says that our greatest strength is not 
force of arms, it is our political, economic, 
and technical capability; and also when 
he says, on the last page, the next to the 
last paragraph: 

I believe that we must understand the 
limitations of the United States role in Asia. 
We have continuing responsibilities on that 
continent. But they are the responsibilities 
that any civilized nation has to assist coun- 
tries which are less advanced and materially 
less fortunate. We do not have a responsi- 
bility to control the continent, or to deter- 
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mine the ultimate destinies of all its in- 
habitants. 


I take that to mean that the Senator 
is stating, in shorthand, that we are not 
the world’s policemen. I also take it to 
mean—speaking personally, in this in- 
stance—that it does not mean that we 
are an Asian nation primarily except on 
a peripheral basis, as the Senator has in- 
dicated, but that we are primarily a Pa- 
cific nation. 

The Senator stated in the portion of 
his speech on Vietnam, that Hanoi was 
not interested in peace discussions. 

But he also stated that in his opinion 
the difficulty in which we are involved 
will have to be settled by negotiations, 
and I agree. Despite the fact that there 
has been an unsatisfactory exchange of 
letters between President Johnson and 
Ho Chi Minh, it is my belief that we 
must continue to pursue the paths of a 
peaceful settlement, so that this bar- 
baric, this brutal struggle in which we 
are engaged can be brought to an honor- 
able conclusion. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts for doing a thought- 
ful, analytical job; and I hope that this is 
only the beginning of a series of speeches 
on this most important subject. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader for his 
comments and for his generous compli- 
ments. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. McGEE. Is the floor being held 
for the Senator from Masachusetts, or 
has the floor been yielded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, I believe, 
yielded the floor some time ago. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I join in 
the congratulations that have been ex- 
tended by several Senators to the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts. In view of 
the recency of his visit to southeast Asia 
and the depth with which he was able to 
probe some of the issues pending there, 
and to assess them now with the ad- 
vantage he has had upon his return to 
this country, I believe he has made a 
significant contribution to the thinking 
and the dialog that must continue on 
this question. 

I suggest, in view of the Senator’s com- 
ments this afternoon, and in view of the 
exchange of letters between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Ho Chi 
Minh, that it is also an appropriate time 
for us to take measure of why we are 
there. I find a disturbing inclination on 
the part of some who seek to grasp, from 
day to day and headline to headline, 
some excuse to duck the responsibility 
that we have taken on there. 

Mr. President, I find an increasing 
number of individuals expressing their 
disappointment over the President's 
exchange of letters now suggesting that 
our primary goal and our primary 
objective in eastern Asia is to negotiate. 
I believe they have the cart before the 
horse. We are in Vietnam for a sub- 
stantively significant and important 
reason, If we can terminate the hostil- 
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ities there by negotiation there will be 
no one happier than I am; but let us 
not be guilty of suggesting that negoti- 
ations are our No. 1 objective. Our No. 1 
objective is to make sure that stability, 
nonaggression, and respect for neigh- 
bor’s territorial boundary lines survive 
the tests that have been imposed upon 
those in that part of the world. Let us 
not become obsessed with the importance 
of bringing about some more favorable 
action before the election in 1968 at the 
cost of having forfeited the immeasur- 
able responsibility that our country has 
raised on its shoulder as a result of its 
presence in the Pacific in World War II 
and more particularly as a consequence 
of the outcome of World War II. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
have a historical responsibility as a 
victor in the Pacific to try to help to put 
some of the minimal] people that were left 
in the wake of that war back in some 
hopeful posture or relationship to one 
another. If we forfeit that we have for- 
feited one of the great hopes that was 
struck into the hearts of most Americans 
when we entered the war in the first place 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. I 
believe we have been living up to that 
responsibility. When we measure what 
happened in the wake of events follow- 
ing the surrender of Japan, it becomes 
at once possible to measure the impor- 
tance of our role and consider what hap- 
pened. 

Not only was Japan—the largest single 
industrial power of the East—destroyed 
by the war, but also those other parts 
of eastern Asia, that had been held to- 
gether because of our efforts, were now 
left in shambles by the successive with- 
drawals of former colonial powers. 
First, the British withdrew, then the 
Dutch, whom we assisted in crowding 
out; and finally the French. 

When there is considered the stopping 
of Japan in southeast Asia and the terror 
that has swept China ever since, per- 
haps we can better appreciate how 
totally irresponsible it would be to run 
away from that kind of chaos and ruin 
and pretend that it was none of our 
concern. 

It seems to me that part of the re- 
sponsibility of being fortunate enough 
to be the victor entails upon it the risk, 
the cost, and the responsibility of trying 
to help establish a minimum form of 
order in a region left in sheer disruption, 
if not total chaos. That, in my opinion, 
is precisely what the United States has 
been doing since the end of World War 
II. This has been the main backbone 
of America’s Far Eastern policy in the 
wake of that war. 

When that policy was first called to 
test, it had to do with the complete dis- 
ruption of the Government of China and 
the very bloody conflict between the 
forces of Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse- 
tung. It was the hope of our country 
then that whatever else, it might be pos- 
sible to prevent an unlimited continua- 
tion of that mass bloodletting. As a con- 
sequence, the American 7th Fleet in the 
Straits of Formosa had some moral 
justification in preserving the forces on 
Taiwan. I do not believe that anyone 
needs to apologize for this, I am not a 
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great fan of Chiang Kai-shek, but I 
think that we had a role we had to live 
up to in a situation that could have led 
to the loss of many more human lives if 
we had not interceded. 

No one likes two Chinas, two Ger- 
manies, or two Berlins better than the 
next fellow, but it is one of the conse- 
quences of World War II. 

I believe it was the late Adlai Steven- 
son who said so well: None of us likes a 
divided world, but a divided world is 
better than no world. At least it pro- 
vides for us a place to begin. This we 
did in the emergence of the two Chinas 
and it reoccurred in Asia in Korea. 

Likewise no one wanted the 38th paral- 
lel to separate Korea, at least not per- 
manently. But because of the problem 
of getting the countries back to a peace- 
ful state, and of getting the mobilized 
troops out of Korea and back to the 
home base it was necessary. It seem2d 
a proper expedient to divide that chore 
between the Russians, on the one hand, 
and the Americans on the other hand, 
since they were the two principal powers 
surviving in that area. The fact that 
the 38th parallel has become increas- 
ingly a permanent geographical border 
is the consequence of the breach of agree- 
ments in the wake of war. 

Who is there now, looking backward 
in hindsight, who would deny that it was 
important to respect the 38th parallel 
as a basis for a peaceful understanding? 
However temporary it was intended to be, 
it denied to North Korea the luxury of 
taking the South by the use of force, 
and the American presence made it pos- 
sible for this division to survive. 

I think it not only made a difference 
in South Korea, but it made a difference 
by giving rise to relative stability in all 
of southeast Asia. It happened that 
way. 

I can remember hearing the same sour 
and pessimistic predictions of those days 
by some of the same voices repeating the 
same language 15 years later on the 
floor of the Senate about what would 
happen when a high-handed person such 
as Syngman Rhee was put in command. 
It was asked: Why did we support a man 
with his credentials? Those critics then 
maintained that it was important most 
of all not to reward the use of force, not 
to forfeit what was intended as peace- 
ful transition from war to peace, to be 
violated by a group of international bul- 
lies. 

Consider the real significance of Amer- 
ican presence in Korea. Who would have 
guessed 15 years ago that the great 
progress now in evidence in South Korea 
could have been so soon realized? 

What I am trying to suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that we have been in the Pacific 
for a long time, and we have been com- 
mitted in the Pacific for a long time. 

The shape and form of our commit- 
ment has been indelibly written long be- 
fore there was a crisis on the 17th paral- 
lel in Vietnam. As a matter of fact, as 
one looks about the globe, it is possible 
to recognize that there has, indeed, been 
a stabilizing of the uncertain forces of 
power which separates the prospect of 
open warfare or dangerous explosion 
from the realm of probability to a far 
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more remote position of only a bare pos- 
sibility. It means that things have, in- 
deed, gotten better all the way around 
the world, very largely because the 
United States, in a brandnew role as a 
world power, was willing to take the risks 
that the tests and the bluffs and the 
threats of power command in what we 
call the cold war. 

Thus, it is from this record that the 
American presence in southeast Asia has 
emerged. 

We are in Vietnam because the need 
for our presence there was cut from the 
same cloth that required our presence 
in Korea, and requires our presence in 
the Straits of Formosa, which required 
our presence in Berlin, in Greece and 
Turkey, in Iran, and along the common 
frontiers that ultimately have emerged 
as a stable line of demarcation which 
even now makes less likely a dangerous 
and irresponsible blowup between the two 
largest powers in the world. 

Mr. President, I take the time to men- 
tion these well-known incidents again, 
as a sobering reminder to us at this 
moment that Vietnam is only one more 
chapter, one more step, along what has 
been a tortuous, costly, and sometimes 
bloody road, leading, we still hope, to the 
chance for a little better world at the 
end of our journey. 

When we review how far we have al- 
ready come or when we measure the cost 
in all terms, material and human, up to 
now, I think we should better realize 
how imperative it is that we not falter 
now. Rather than be discouraged, 
rather than be impatient, rather than 
become impetuous about the current ac- 
tivities on the diplomatic front or on the 
military front in southeast Asia, we 
should take heart in that the progress 
made down that road has been very con- 
siderable and accentuates how impor- 
tant it is that we see it through. 

We seem to be increasingly closer to 
the end of this long trail—hopefully so; 
although I daresay that there will be 
other crises, but perhaps they will not 
acquire the magnitude or assume the 
dimensions of this current one. 

This is by way of suggesting that 
sometimes we have lost our focus in Viet- 
nam; for, as I see it, the issue is not 
Vietnam but eastern Asia. The issue is 
the southeast. What happened in Viet- 
nam could just as well have happened 
in the Philippines—and almost did. It 
began to happen in Laos. It could have 
happened in Cambodia. It could have 
happened in Burma, or Malaysia. It 
happened to happen in Vietnam. That 
is again the reason why I think we must 
keep it in perspective and not look at it 
through the wrong end of the telescope. 

Our presence, then, is a very consid- 
erable one. The need for that presence 
is overwhelming. 

Let me suggest to those who think 
that we are intruding, who think that 
we are trying to make little Americans 
out of orientals, who think that we are 
trying to cram capitalism and democ- 
racy down the throats of people who 
cannot possibly digest it or understand 
it, that the issue is very much larger 
than that. We dare not lose sight of it 
at this late hour in what has been a 
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protracted and tense contest of will, of 
insight, of perspective, and of worldwide 
interest. 

Mr. President, I would hope we could 
strip away the shibboleths and some of 
the quick and impatient hopes which 
threaten at times to engulf us all at the 
expense of forfeiting our deep and fun- 
damental position. 

Finally, I would suggest that our pres- 
ence in eastern Asia should not be con- 
strued as totally as it sometimes is, by 
many, as strictly and narrowly anti- 
Communist. I think it is much bigger 
than that. There are Communists and 
there are Communists. I think an ex- 
cellent case for the American policy posi- 
tion can be made to show that even as 
we stand to defend South Korea and its 
integrity, our presence there also under- 
writes the territorial integrity of North 
Korea. Likewise as we are trying to re- 
establish something akin to the 17th 
parallel in Vietnam, that guarantee is not 
only for those in South Vietnam but also 
would seek equally to pledge the terri- 
torial integrity of North Vietnam. A 
case can even be made to show that the 
presence of the American fleet in the 
Formosan Straits is not only to make it 
possible that Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Nationalists are not acquired, or swal- 
lowed up in a new blood bath, but that 
they also stay there and do not spread 
the conflict back to the mainland. 

This is the essence of the American 
position in Asia. Much as we disagree 
with the Communists, we still believe, 
I trust, that what any given country has 
in the way of an ideology or a form of 
government is their business, not ours. 
Our business it does become whenever 
they seek to cram down the throats of 
their neighbors, by force, whatever their 
ideology happens to be. This is where 
we draw the line. We have drawn the 
line. Thus, Vietnam is cut from that 
cloth—Vietnam with its unhappy sepa- 
ration of peoples. 

And, as we consider the divisional line 
of the 17th parallel, let us not forget 
what those circumstances were when 
that line was drawn. 

A million people fied from North Viet- 
nam to the south because of the prospect 
that they would be exterminated by the 
north. This was largely a religious de- 
lineation, to be sure. The insecurity of 
that 1 million people is still a factor. It 
is still a part of the moral obligation, it 
seems to me, to try to prevent the com- 
peting force in Vietnam—north and 
south—from wholesale slaughter of that 
sort. That is what it would amount to 
if we were to withdraw. 

What they say there is that, unhappy 
as we are with two Vietnams, the best 
way ever to get one Vietnam again is to 
insure that its reunification results from 
peaceful change and not from force. 

This makes the American position an 
elementary one, and it places rather 
firmly in front of us the bastions that 
support American policy in the East. 

So I say that our country has a policy 
in Asia. It has an obligation in Asia. 
We are following through with the policy 
and are living up to that obligation right 
now. 

Mr. President, I had intended to speak 
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at some length on the exchange of let- 
ters between the President of the United 
States and the President of North Viet- 
nam. I have prepared some thoughts 
on that. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Record separately 
from the remarks which I have just de- 
livered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. The burden of my invit- 
ing attention to the exchange of letters 
is really to suggest how difficult it is to 
grope for peace. I have never heard a 
more eloquent explanation of what is 
involved in that tenuous kind of opera- 
tion than in the brilliant remarks that 
were offered today by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Brooxe]. 

As we read that exchange, their sub- 
stance not only makes the disclosure— 
perhaps surprising to some Americans, 
curiously enough—that, indeed, the Pres- 
ident has been going much more than 
half way to try to have some kind of 
confrontation, but, likewise, the frank 
admission that the military is not the 
solution, but is only the means for us to 
find a peaceful solution. 

I think, in all fairness, that the med- 
dlings of some individuals as amateur 
diplomats in the earlier weeks of this 
year take on a different light and, in 
hindsight, seem to have been even more 
foolish, more irresponsible, and in some 
instances a little more shabby than at 
the time they were projected. 

But critics die hard, as witness the ex- 
tremes a few have gone to this week in 
reading into Ho Chi Minh’s letter of 
reply the most hopeful intentions and 
motivations at the very same time these 
very same Americans continue to im- 
pugn the motives and question the in- 
tentions of their own President. 

I suppose there will never be a day in 
which we will satisfy the critics except to 
abandon Asia and get out. I think they 
veil their criticism under the guise that, 
somehow, that is what they want to do 
a little bit at a time. But in most cases 
among the critics, I suppose, if we 
stripped off the verbiage of their criti- 
cisms, we would find them leaving Asia 
completely to its own devices and retreat- 
ing to the 3-mile limit of the United 
States. 

So I come back to the funamental hope 
that many of us have; that is, that by 
persevering in Vietnam, we will win, in 
this short-run sacrifice, the long-run op- 
portunity to do these great liberal, ideal- 
istic things for a better world that we all 
dream about. 

We must hold the line and win time 
until these brandnew countries become 
skilled enough, strong enough, experi- 
enced enough to take over a good bit of 
the responsibilities themselves. 

I would hope that someday the new 
structure of a new eastern Asia would 
be implanted firmly in Japan, in India, in 
Indonesia, in mainland China. But our 
task, it seems to me, is to win time so 
that event might someday come to pass. 
This, then, is our role in the Pacific, as I 
see it. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
for his informative, and obviously deeply 
felt, comments. 
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Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I rise 
not so much to thank but to congratulate 
the Senator from Massachusetts for giv- 
ing us a thoughtful report on a long and 
arduous journey in search of truth and 
giving us the convictions which he has 
in the quiet channels of his own con- 
science. 

I listened to the substantive part of his 
talk about the economic recovery of 
Japan; the complex position of Taiwan, 
with a government pyramided upward 
and contemplating the distant day when 
it would go back to the mainland; the 
problems in Hong Kong and the poverty 
there; the agency of the war in Vietnam; 
the problems of neutrality in Cambodia; 
and, indeed, the manifestations of friend- 
ship in Thailand. 

Through all of this there seemed to be 
a very important message and, indeed, a 
theme in the Senator’s speech. That was 
5 necessity to understand the other 

de. 

It does not make any difference 
whether the other side are good people 
or bad people; if we are engaged with 
them in war or in peace, if we seek to 
negotiate with them, we must under- 
stand the nature of their thought proc- 
esses and the mechanics of their deci- 
sionmaking. 

The Senator said, in discussing China, 
that he was not an apologist for the 
Chinese. I understood this, and I think 
I understood the point he sought to 
make. I recalled a passage in a recent 
book by Mr. Schlesinger, with whom I 
do not always agree; or, to put it a better 
way, if Mr. Schlesinger should seek the 
views of the junior Senator from Kansas, 
I think he would seldom agree with me. 
But in his recent book, entitled “The 
Bitter Heritage: Vietnam and American 
Democracy,” he discussed the same ques- 
tion of understanding the other side. I 
wish to quote just a paragraph from that 
book in regard to the war in Vietnam: 

What, therefore, is the view from Peking? 
It is obviously of a gigantic American ef- 
fort at the encirclement and strangulation of 
China. That is not, of course, our view of 
what we are doing; nor is it in fact what we 
are doing. But it really should not astonish 
us that a crew of dogmatic Marxist-Leninists 
should so interpret the extraordinary deploy- 
ment of American armies, navies and military 
bases thousands of miles from the United 
States and mobilized—on the word of Amer- 
ican leaders—against no one but themselves. 


This is a dramatic illustration. Mr. 
Schlesinger continues: 


Imagine our own feelings if the Chinese 
had 400,000 troops in southern Mexico, en- 
gaged in putting down what we had hoped 
to be a pro-American rebellion; if massive 
Chinese military bases were being built 
there, if Chinese planes were bombing north- 
ern Mexico every day; if a great Chinese 
fleet controlled the waters along our Pacific 
coast; and if Peking was denouncing the 
United States as the world’s greatest threat 
to peace. The question, which so engages 
our own sense of righteousness, of who the 
“aggressor” is, depends a good deal on who 
looks through what glass and how darkly. 
The leaders in Peking are fully as devoted 
students of Munich as the American Secre- 
tary of State. They are sure that we are 
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out to bury them; they believe too that ap- 
peasement invites further aggression; and, 
however deep their reluctance, at some point 
concern for national survival will make them 
fight. “To save our neighbours,” as Peking 
announced on November 4, 1950, “is to save 
ourselves.” 


I think it is not only a dramatic illus- 
tration of the real necessity of seeking 
to understand the attitudes, the philos- 
ophies, and the culture but, as I have 
stated, the government decision proc- 
esses on the other side. That is true 
whether or not they are the good people, 
the righteous people, or the right people 
in all the causes which embroil us today. 

So the Senator has directed my 
thoughts to something most important 
for me and, I hope, for the entire Senate. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I am 
extremely pleased that the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kansas has ex- 
pounded upon the necessity for under- 
standing the opposition at all times. I 
thank him for his profound observations. 

I yield now to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment my good friend the Senator 
from Massachusetts on the splendid 
speech he has just delivered. I am pro- 
foundly impressed by the depth of his 
knowledge and the courage of his 
utterances as to the implications of 
Hanoi’s stand as to negotiations at this 
time. The Senator has picked what is 
without doubt the most important topic 
facing our Nation as a subject for his 
maiden address in the Senate. Having 
been to Vietnam less than 2 years ago, 
while I served as Governor of Wyoming, 
I can concur in much of what he today 
has told the Senate and the Nation. The 
Senator has made a most important 
contribution to an enlightened dialog 
on America’s greatest present dilemma. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank my dear friend 
the Senator from Wyoming for his gen- 
erous comments concerning my address 
to the Senate. 

I yield now to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I add my commenda- 
tion to Senator Brooke for his remarks 
which were presented so ably and effec- 
tively. This area of concern has no peer 
in its importance to the present and 
future of the Republic and, indeed, to the 
men and women of the entire civilized 
world. 

I am impressed, first of all, that the 
Senator from Massachusetts has brought 
us a view of the situation in southeast 
Asia which encompasses and embraces, 
I believe, the cardinal features and basic 
concepts of this conflict, and attempts 
to bring us nearer to an overall total 
effective package of policy and action, 
without yielding to the temptation to 
oversimplify or to become rigid without 
being realistic. I sense that the hall- 
mark of his remarks and of his appraisal 
of the situation is one of painful recog- 
nition, but determination to cope with 
a delicate, complex, and most difficult 
and distressing situation. The presen- 
tation made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is, in fact, a coherent statement 
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of a total concept of a complex problem, 
not only in Vietnam but throughout the 
whole of southeast Asia and the Asian 
Continent. 

I am impressed; and I am in entire 
accord with the basic propositions 
espoused by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, with his emphasis on the 
use of measured force as a means and 
method of demonstrating the moral 
energy and the total resolve of this, the 
greatest nation on earth, to protect the 
freedom of the people of South Vietnam, 
but without imposing an American will 
or an American regime on those people. 

This is the sort of searching analysis, 
the sort of painful study, the sort of 
patriotic determination which will bring 
this nation closer to ultimate peace. I 
conclude with this remark: On page 22 
of the Senator’s statement, he says: 

It is the overwhelming consensus that the 
government of North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong leadership still doubt that the United 
States will have the patience or fortitude to 
see this war to a successful conclusion. 


Mr. President, one of the principal 
present functions of this body in the field 
of foreign affairs may be to underscore 
and publish to the entire world that this 
Nation does in fact have the moral cour- 
age as well as the military and economic 
strength to persevere and to protect the 
people of southeast Asia from the loss of 
their freedoms. I am happy to join in 
that effort with the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see for his attention to my remarks, and 
I further commend him for his in-depth 
analysis and his comments pertaining 
thereto. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I regret 
very much that I was unable to be in the 
Chamber when my distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts was speaking, nor 
have I yet had an opportunity to read 
the text of his message. But I have been 
assured by some who were present that 
it was one of the most brilliant, objec- 
tive interpretations of the situation in 
South Vietnam and in southeast Asia 
generally that has yet been made. 

It has sometimes been said that the 
initial speech of a newly-elected Senator 
is his most important: first, because he 
is likely to spend more time and effort in 
its preparation than may be true in the 
case of subsequent efforts; and second, 
because it does give a rather clear in- 
sight into his general ability and the 
clarity with which he expresses his 
views. 

I do not necessarily subscribe to that 
theory, but if it is true, certainly the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts is off 
to a magnificent start, and I congratulate 
him, and also his State for having such 
a Member of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
for his most kind and generous com- 
ments relative to my remarks. I es- 
pecially thank him for his best wishes 
— my tenure in this great deliberative 
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I yield to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
echo the sentiments of my fellow Sen- 
ators who have spoken heretofore in 
appraising a magnificent speech by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts. Not 
only has it brought the Senate up to 
date on current observations personally 
made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts; it is also a very encompassing 
statement, treating of more than just the 
Far East military situation, but of the 
other problems relating to the needs of 
the people in that area, as well. 

There are one or two points in the 
speech on which I should like to com- 
ment. As in any speech, there are some 
points which perhaps need a little clarifi- 
cation and on which there might be some 
disagreement. 

The Senator has the advantage of hav- 
ing visited many of the same areas of the 
world that I visited 14 months ago. 1 
am sure that we talked to many of the 
same people. 

There have been some changes in these 
months, and some of the changes, I am 
happy to say, have been for the better. 
But, with respect to one point, I was 
much pleased to note that the Senator 
from Massachusetts favors the present 
policy of the Government of the United 
States with respect to resisting the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

It is quite apparent to the Senator 
from Iowa that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has not been misled by some of 
those who propose the entry of Red China 
into the United Nations and who say: 
“We must not ignore Red China and the 
millions of people living in Red China.” 

I note that my colleague has stated 
very clearly that the existence of these 
people cannot be ignored, and of course 
they are not being ignored. I do not 
know of any Senator who is ignoring 
Red China. 

That does not, however, automatically 
lead us to recommending the admission 
of Red China into the United Nations, 
and especially so in the face of the 
Charter of the United Nations which 
provides very clearly that the admission 
of new members is conditioned upon the 
new member being a peace-loving nation. 

I have said many times that those who 
advocate the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations ought first to 
seek to amend the Charter of the United 
Nations to delete the term “peace-lov- 
ing,” so that any nation, peace-loving or 
otherwise, could be admitted, 

I personally would not like to see that 
amendment, but once that amendment 
were agreed to, then and only then could 
Red China, in view of its present poli- 
cies, be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations without debauching the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

To me, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions is a great moral document. Itisa 
document that we must seek to preserve. 

Iam afraid that admitting Red China 
into membership in the United Nations 
under the present Charter of the United 
Nations would cause a long-lasting de- 
terioration in the opportunities for the 
United Nations to exist and to advance 
the cause of world peace. 
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At the same time, I am not sure that 
I can thoroughly agree with the Sena- 
tor’s observation or conclusion that 
Peking’s threat to the rest of Asia, at 
least for the foreseeable future, has been 
overestimated. Perhaps it has been over- 
estimated, but I am not sure how much 
it has been overestimated. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
a statement I made on the floor of the 
Senate on August 16, 1965, at a time 
when there was considerable discussion 
about Red China’s attitudes in Asia. 

My statement reads as follows: 


In evaluating any agreement to enter into 
negotiations, I believe it would be prudent 
to take note of a memorandum from Red 
China’s Mao Tse-tung to the Soviet Union 
in March of 1953. It appears on pages 
5707-5708 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 100, part 5. This memorandum 
should be read. : 

The memorandum is a blueprint of con- 
quest of Asia by the Communists. 

It outlines a program which has suc- 
ceeded all too well, even though parts of 
the timetable have been thrown off to some 
degree. Though Mao’s timing has been off— 
because the United States unexpectedly in- 
tervened and because of the Red China- 
Soviet Union dispute over how best to fur- 
ther Communist imperialism—the memo- 
randum serves as a Mein Kampf of Commu- 
nist conquest and domination. 

It should be emphasized that Mao antici- 
pated that most of the gains are to be made 
through armistices and negotiations. 

First of all, Mao declared: 

“It appears that time has come that we 
have to look upon Asia as our immediate 
goal. In Asia tactics of internal revolution, 
infiltration or intimidation into inaction or 
submission will yield an abundant harvest. 

“Consequently, we have to, until we are 
certain of victory, take a course which will 
not lead to war. 

“One course is to isolate the United States 
by all possible means.” 

“Then Britain must be placated by being 
convinced that there is a possibility of set- 
tling the major issues between the East and 
the West and that the Communists and the 
capitalist countries can live in peace. Op- 
portunities for trade will have a great in- 
fluence on the British mind. 

“In the case of France, her war weariness 
and fear of Germany must be thoroughly 
exploited. She must be made to feel a sense 
of greater security in cooperating with us 
than with the Western countries. 

“Japan must be convinced that rearma- 
ment endangers instead of guaranteeing her 
national security and that, in case of war, 
the American forces distributed all over the 
world cannot spare sufficient strength for 
the defense of Japan. Rearmament is there- 
fore, an expression of hostility toward her 
potential friends. Her desire to trade will 
offer great possibilities for steering Japan 
away from the United States.“ 

Before I turn to specific areas of con- 
quest set out in the blueprint, let me quote 
the section on military preparedness: 

“As a final goal, there should be in east and 
southeast Asia (after these areas are liber- 
ated) 25 million well-trained men who can 
be immediately mobilized. These men are 
to be held in readiness for emergency, They 
will achieve two purposes. On the one hand 
they will force the capitalist countries to 
keep on increasing defense expenses until 
economic collapse overtakes them. On the 
other hand, a mere show of force, when time 
is ripe, will bring about the capitulation of 
the ruling cliques of the countries to be 
liberated.” 

Note the emphasis of liberation. 

Mao also had some comments on the Ko- 
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rean war, which was raging at the time his 
Memorandum was written. 

He said: 

“The important reason that we cannot win 
decisive victory in Korea is our lack of naval 
strength. Without naval support, we have 
to confine our operations to frontal attacks 
along a line limited by sea. Such actions 
always entail great losses and are seldom 
capable of destroying the enemy. In March 
1951, I suggested to Comrade Stalin to make 
use of the Soviet submarines in Asia under 
some arrangement that the Soviet Union 
would not be apparently involved in the war. 
Comrade Stalin preferred to be cautious lest 
it might give the capitalist imperialism the 
pretext of expanding the war to the conti- 
nent. I agreed with his point of view. 

“Until we are better equipped for victory, 
it is to our advantage to accept agreeable 
terms for an armistice. 

“Formosa must be incorporated into the 
People’s Republic of China because of the 
government's commitment to the people. If 
seizure by force is to be avoided for the time 
being, the entry of the Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment into the United Nations may help 
solve this problem. If there should be serious 
obstacles to the immediate transfer of For- 
mosa to the control of the People’s Govern- 
ment, a United Nations trusteeship over For- 
mosa as an intermediary step could be taken 
into consideration.” 

Now let us examine Mao's pronouncements 
on Indochina, It should be remembered that 
at the time the memorandum was prepared 
France was still fighting to maintain her 
colonial interests there. And those who talk 
of “free elections” in Vietnam would do well 
to keep his words in mind: 

“We shall give the maximum assistance to 
our comrades and friends in Indochina, The 
experiences we have had in Korea should en- 
rich their knowledge in fighting for libera- 
tion. The case of Indochina cannot be com- 
pared with that of China. In Indochina, as 
in Korea, there is serious intervention of 
the capitalist bloc, while in China there was 
nothing so direct and vigorous. The experi- 
ences in Korea tell us that so long as there is 
foreign intervention and so long as we have 
no naval support, military operations alone 
cannot achieve the objective of liberation. 

“The military operations in Indochina 
should be carried out to such an extent as to 
make the war extremely unpopular among 
the French people and to make the French 
and Americans extremely hateful among the 
Indochinese people. The object is to force 
the French to back out of Indochina prefer- 
ably through the face-saving means of an 
armistice, Once foreign intervention is out 
of the picture, vigorous propaganda, infiltra- 
tion, forming united fronts with the progres- 
sive elements in and outside the reactionary 
regimes will accelerate the process of libera- 
tion, A final stroke of force will accomplish 
the to. Two years may be needed for this 
work.” 


Two years later, France was out of 
Indochina. 

But Mao’s blueprint for complete dom- 
ination of what was formerly Indochina 
was stalled when the United States de- 
cided that freedom for the people and the 
peace of southeast Asia required our 
assistance. 

Mao Tse-tung went on to say: 

After the liberation of Indochina, Burma 
will fall in line as good foundation has al- 
ready been laid there. The then reactionary 
ruling clique in Thailand will capitulate and 
the country will be in the hands of the peo- 
ple. The liberation of Indochina, which will 
fall to the Communist camp as a ripe fruit, 
will complete the circle around the Malay 
Peninsula. 


Of course, we all know that the ripe 
fruit of Indonesia has not fallen to the 
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Communists; but I point out Mao Tse- 
tung’s statement because I believe we 
should keep it in mind. While it may be 
that in the immediate future this blue- 
print is not about to be accomplished, it 
is a blueprint, and I believe we should 
pay heed to it, just as we should have 
paid heed to “Mein Kampf” at the time 
the dictator of Germany published his 
book. 

Another point made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, on 
page 23 of his excellent speech, is this: 

The American people are beginning to ac- 
cept, reluctantly but definitely, that this 


struggle could conceivably last another 
decade. 


This is the only part of the excellent 
speech with which I must disagree very 
strongly. I said earlier this year that I 
believed that the American people con- 
sidered a prolonged war in South Viet- 
nam, in the range of 5 to 10 or more 
years, to be unthinkable; and it will be 
unthinkable so long as the American 
people have the feeling that more action 
can be taken to shorten the war in Viet- 
nam. 

If the American people feel that this 
war can be shortened in 2 years, they 
will not tolerate a 5- or a 10-year war, 
with all the casualties that will result 
from a prolongation of the war. 

I forecast, further, that if this war is 
not well along to a conclusion on a just 
and honorable basis by well into next 
year, there will be a new President of 
the United States. I have spoken with 
countless people in my State about this 
war. Everyone, of course, is unhappy 
with it. I believe that most of them 
support the President's policy with re- 
spect to the war, although some people 
differ sharply on that point. I have 
supported the policy of the President. 
But I do not believe that these people 
will tolerate a prolonged war in south- 
east Asia if they believe that the war 
can be shortened. They have strong 
reason to believe that the war can be 
shortened, because they know that 
many of the recommendations of our 
military leaders have not been carried 
out. This is not to say that the whole 
conduct of the war should be turned over 
to the military, because we all know that 
there are other considerations besides 
merely military considerations. But it 
is also very evident that certain military 
targets have been off limits in the North, 
and there is a strong feeling that this 
does not entail stepping up the bombing 
and that it does not entail more bomb- 
ing. If anything, we could cut in half 
the number of sorties to the North. But 
it does entail hitting the right targets 
if we are to bring the pressure needed to 
slow down further the infiltration of 
troops and supplies and ammunition 
from the North to the South and to 
make the cost of continued aggression 
more dear to the North Vietnamese 
Government. 

I recognize that the statement by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that the 
American people are beginning to accept, 
reluctantly but definitely, that this strug- 
gle could conceivably last another 
decade,” is in the utmost of good faith. 
I simply cannot share that view, and I 
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believe that as time goes on my reaction 
will be borne out. 

On page 35 of the Senator’s speech, 
he makes the statement that he believes 
that “we must understand the limita- 
tions of the U.S. role in Asia.” I am de- 
lighted that he made this statement. I 
know that it is based upon his personal 
contacts with Asians, with many of 
whom I have spoken. I believe that we 
are in great danger in not paying heed 
to this statement. 

The conference on Guam is an exam- 
ple. I said about a year ago that we 
should have a Far East nations confer- 
ence composed preferably of those na- 
tions which joined together in forming 
the Asian Development Bank. The idea 
I had was if those nations could join 
together to operate a bank for their eco- 
nomic development, they should be will- 
ing and able to join together to try to 
bring peace in their area. Some of the 
leaders I talked with indicated that they 
wanted to exercise the leadership, they 
wanted to take the leadership, to get 
Asian nations to join together to bring 
peace in their area. 

One of those leaders is President Mar- 
cos, of the Philippines. 

He exercised this leadership by calling 
the Manila Conference, which was at- 
tended by the seven nation, fighting as 
allies in South Vietnam. That was a 
nucleus which could have served for ex- 
pansion of the Far East Nations Peace 
Conference. But, unfortunately, when 
the Guam Conference was held, only the 
United States and South Vietnam were 
present. None of our other allies was 
there. 

A seven-nation conference has been 
scheduled in Washington, D.C., for next 
month. I am not at all certain that 
Washington, D.C., is the proper place for 
it. This is a basic problem in which the 
United States can be helpful, but in 
which the United States should not take 
the lead. We should encourage it and 
we should support it, but the leadership 
for bringing peace in southeast Asia will 
have to be undertaken by the Asians 
themselves. I believe that the Senator 
from Massachusetts had this fact in mind 
when he stated in his speech that we 
should understand the limitations of the 
United States in our role in southeast 
Asia. 

Again I say that the Senator has made 
a very able speech. In fact, it is the 
finest maiden speech I have heard in my 
short tenure in the Senate. Knowing the 
Senator from Massachusetts as I do, I 
am quite certain that it is the forerunner 
of many more excellent contributions by 
him to the work of the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Iowa for his in-depth analysis. I cer- 
tainly respect his opinions and his ob- 
jections. I am most grateful to him for 
his generous commendations. 

As to the question which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Iowa has 
raised concerning the words of Mao Tse- 
tung versus the deeds of Mao Tse-tung, 
I certainly do agree with him that Mao 
Tse-tung has made public announce- 
ments, such as the distinguished Senator 
read in the Senate, and even worse. 
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Mr. President, the point I was trying to 
make, and I trust I have made it clearly, 
is that the United States must give more 
consideration to what Mao Tse-tung does 
than what he says; that we should con- 
sider the mentality of the people with 
whom we are dealing, and look for the 
motivations or reasons that these public 
pronouncements are made. 

I assure the junior Senator from Iowa 
that I believe, as does he, that we should 
never drop our guard; that we should 
always be on the lookout for any warn- 
ing whatever that Mao Tse-tung or any- 
one in controi of the Peking government 
is ready to move in any act of geographic 
expansion. 

On the second point, with respect to 
the 10 years acceptance of this war, or 
2 years, I assure the junior Senator from 
Iowa that I would be happy, as would all 
of the American people, if this war could 
end today; and certainly I am hopeful, 
as is he, that it would not go beyond 
2 years. But, again, I would refer to 
what I found when I was in Vietnam. 

The problem is so immense that even 
if the war were stopped today, it would 
require great economic material support 
for South Vietnam; it would require 
American troops to stay there for a pe- 
riod of time to enable the development 
of the viable political, social, and eco- 
nomic institutions that are essential for 
the stability of the South Vietnamese 
Government. 

In no way would I suggest that this 
war should continue for 10 years or even 
for 10 days. I am hopeful that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator is right when 
he predicts that it will not go beyond 2 
years. However, I have doubts as to 
what we can do if the war should go be- 
yond the 2-year period. For even if it 
does, unless circumstances radically 
change, I would still be opposed to the 
escalation of that war. I would be op- 
posed to any action which carried the 
war beyond the limitations within which 
it is presently being fought. And I 
would be opposed to anything that would 
prompt or provoke Peking into greater 
participation in this war, resulting in a 
third world war. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the Senator from Iowa did 
not predict that the war would be over 
in 2 years, but I did predict that if the 
war is not well along toward a conclusion, 
or a just and honorable peace within an- 
other year and a half, for example, there 
would be another President of the United 
States. There may well be another 
President anyhow, but I am willing to 
make the statement that if that war is 
not well along this will happen. 

I think it will happen because I do not 
believe the great majority of American 
people are going to be satisfied that it 
is necessary to have a prolonged war. I 
do not think the great majority of the 
American people want to see the war 
enlarged. 

I am sure they agree with the desires 
of the Senator from Massachusetts on 
that point. They agree with the Presi- 
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dent’s policy that we are going to have 
limited objectives and a limited area war, 
and that we are not going to take any 
action that is going to be calculated to 
cause Red China to come into the war. 

This is one reason why we are not 
invading North Vietnam. Some people 
try to draw an analogy between Red 
China in the Korean war and this war. 
They are not at all in the same ballpark 
because the United States and its allies 
did actually go into North Korea. We 
are not going into North Vietnam. We 
have no intention of going into North 
Vietnam. I submit that it is not neces- 
sary to go into North Vietnam, as we 
did in North Korea. 

However, I say that unless the Presi- 
dent can persuade the American people 
that the maximum amount of military 
power consistent with the policy of not 
enlarging the war is being used in sup- 
port of our forces in Vietnam, unless he 
can persuade them that this is being 
done, I do not believe they will tolerate 
a prolonged war. 

If he can persuade them that the 
maximum amount of support and the 
maximum number of strikes on military 
targets are being taken consistent with 
not enlarging the war, perhaps the 
American people will tolerate a pro- 
longed war, but that will take a lot of 
persuasion. 

I am not persuaded at this point, and 
many others are not persuaded at this 
point. Recent events show that the 
President himself has not been per- 
suaded, and he has begun to lift the 
restriction on the off-limits targets 
which have long been recognized by mil- 
itary leaders. I think they can be lifted. 
At least, some of them could be lifted, 
and that would slow down the infiltra- 
tion of troops and supplies from the 
North to be used against our fighting 
forces, and bring greater pressure on 
their leaders in Hanoi to make them 
pay a dearer price for aggression. 

Quite obviously they are hurting, oth- 
erwise we would not have seen the 
propaganda war which is being waged to 
get the United States to unconditionally 
halt the bombing. Nonetheless, Hanoi 
is willing to accept the price so far for 
her continued aggression, and the best 
military thinking—not only our own, but 
among our allies in the Far East—is that 
more targets that are off limits can be 
taken out without greater danger to the 
civilian population and without the dan- 
ger of getting into a conflict with Red 
China, and with the results I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. President, again I wish to say that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
made a splendid contribution. I have 
enjoyed our friendly exchange very 
much. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I apo- 
logize to the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa for misunderstanding his predic- 
tions for 1968. I assure him that in sub- 
stance we are in agreement so far as the 
reluctance of the American people for 
a prolonged war in Vietnam is con- 
cerned. I certainly concur with him on 
his third point as to the limitation of 
the role of the United States in Asia. 

I again thank the Senator for his com- 
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ments and his commendations of my re- 
marks. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE 21ST 
CENTURY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on March 
20, Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman delivered the fifth in a series 
of six major messages on how agriculture 
is preparing to meet the challenges of the 
21st century. 

On this occasion, Secretary Freeman 
addressed the National Science Teachers 
Association Convention in Detroit, Mich., 
and described the contributions of agri- 
cultural science to making a better world 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 

In this speech, Mr. Freeman pointed 
out the far-ranging efforts and wide- 
spread benefits of agricultural science. 

He sketched a word picture of what the 
experts expect agriculture to be in the 
year 2000, and described the plans laid 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the land-grant colleges and universities 
to meet the research needs of the future. 

Mr. Freeman said he is confident those 
needs will be met, because the working 
partnership between the USDA and the 
State agricultural experiment stations 
has been solving research problems for 
nearly 100 years. 

He pointed out, however, that meeting 
these research goals will require an ad- 
ditional 13,000 agricultural scientists by 
1972, and another 13,000 more by 1977. 

He called on the science teachers of 
America to direct as many of their prom- 
ising students as they can into careers 
in agricultural science. 

With their help, he said: 
we can move into the wonder world of the 
2ist century ...a world where mankind, 
freed at last from the desperate struggle to 
survive famine, pestilence and fever, can 
finally pursue those higher goals his God- 
given nature inspires him to seek. 


T ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Secretary Freeman's speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AGRICULTURE, YEAR 2000—ScIENCE IN THE 
SERVICE OF Man 

* by Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman at the National Science 
Teachers Association Convention, March 20, 
1967, at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich.) 
In this—the fifth in a series of messages 
I shall deliver this year on agriculture’s role 
in helping us prepare for the 21st Century— 
I intend to ee | the contributions of 
oon science ... past, present, and 


e in the series, I talked about income 
and abundance, communities of tomorrow, 
resources in action, and growing nations and 
mew markets. In each of these talks I pre- 
sented a frankly idealized—but altogether 
attainable—picture of what our nation and 
the world could be like in the Year 2000 
tj we rise to the challenge before us. 

For the visionary element in each of these 
messages, I drew heavily on expert opinion 
inside the outside government. I shall do 
the same today. 

Im pleased to make this speech before 
this particular audience, for the science- 
education community understands and ap- 
preciates the importance of agricultural 
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science to the welfare . . indeed to the 
survival . of mankind everywhere. 

You understand its complexities ... and 
appreciate its sophistication. No one here, 
I’m sure, has as simple a conception of agri- 
cultural science as the woman who declared 
she was going to cross a pig with a homing 
pigeon to get bacon that brought itself home. 

Seriously, all too few Americans are aware 
of the tremendous contributions of agri- 
cultural science. Too many conceive of the 
USDA as a body exclusively devoted to the 
administering of farm programs: 

The truth is, of course, that two-thirds of 
the Department's annual expenditures and 
about 90 percent of its man-hours are devoted 
to services of benefit to all Americans rather 
than exclusively for farmers. 

Of USDA's fulltime employees, for in- 
stance, about 17 percent are in research 
agencies, while fewer than 6 percent work 
in the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service—the agency that deals al- 
most wholly with farm programs. 

It’s time, then, to tell the wonder story 
of agricultural research . . and of how that 
research affects the lives of all of us today, 
next month, and in the years to come. 

No one knows exactly what agricultural 
science will have accomplished by the Year 
2000, of course, but I do know that today’s 
research is laying the foundation for the kind 
of agriculture ...and the kind of world 

. we can have 25 or 30 years from now 

Certainly science can’t create an ideal 
world without the help of far-visioned policy 
makers, peace makers, and all men of good 
will. But just as certainly, the policy makers 
and the peace makers won't have the kind of 
world we'd like by the turn of the century 
unless research frontiers are extended to 
achieve those things that are now only theo- 
retically possible. 

For the next few minutes let’s assume that 
those research frontiers will be pushed back 

. that the most advanced ideas of our 
scientists will have reached the stage of 
practical application by then. Let’s dream 
about what agriculture and the world can 
be like in the 21st Century. 


THE FUTURE 


Whirling overhead in the Year 2000 will 
be the agricultural space satellites that will 
supply the basic intelligence for agriculture. 

While the farmers of tomorrow study re- 
ports in their air-conditioned offices... 
relieved at last of the physical drudgery and 
occupational anxiety so traditionally theirs 
... and the Secretary of Agriculture takes 
unaccustomed ease at his desk in Washing- 
ton .. these shiny space satellites, equip- 
ped with the most sophisticated remote 
sensing instruments, are supplying the in- 
formation needed to make the key decisions. 

Their sensors are able to detect differences 
in soil . . . identify different crops and kinds 
of forest trees... determine damage by 
diseases, insects, and drought... and as- 
sess crop stands and vigor in order to predict 
production 

Information gathered from throughout the 
world is transmitted to computers for analy- 
sis and immediiate use. 

The soils of the world have been inven- 
toried, and each crop is grown either on the 
soil best suited for it, or on soil chemically 
modified for maximum productivity. We 
have a running inventory of acreage and 
output of all crops, and we use accurate pre- 
dictions to guide marketing and distribution 
to avoid waste and local shortages and sur- 
pluses, 

Let's see how this works. Suppose the con- 
trol station requests a check on the maturity 
of the North American wheat crop. A signal 
is sent to the spacecraft sensor, and within 
a few minutes the results are in. The grain 
in Oklahoma is ripening fast and threatens 
to glut local markets. So information goes 
out to farmers to enable them to manipulate 
artificial light and apply growth-regulating 
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chemicals to slow the maturity of the Okla- 
homa wheat and to speed ripening in 
part.of Kansas to meet a scheduled ship- 
ment overseas. 

Homeowners, incidentially, will use the 
same light-manipulating and growth-regu- 
lating chemieal techniques to keep their 
lawns and shrubs at desired height without 
mowing or clipping. 

I said the spacecraft sensors could also 
determine crop damage by insects, diseases, 
or drought, but the truth is that scientists 
will seldom have occasion to measure such 
damage in the 21st Century. 

Combinations of biological and specific 
chemical methods by then will have eradi- 
cated the dozen insects that caused half the 
losses in the Sixties, and will control the 100 
or so other crop-damaging bugs. 

Americans of the Year 2000 never will see— 
much less swat—a housefly or a mosquito. 

Using knowledge gained in 1967 that cer- 
tain plant proteins control disease resistance, 
scientists of the Year 2000 will have bred 
crops and trees and ornamentals that are 
unaffected by the plant diseases we know. 
Weeds will have become laboratory curi- 
osities, for harmless chemicals will have been 
developed to keep their seeds from germi- 
nating. 

The woodlands are more beautiful, more 
productive, more used in the Year 2000 than 
they have ever before. In 1967, projections 
were made which foresaw that by the turn 
of the century America’s needs for recrea- 
tional land would increase 300 percent, for 
wildlife refuge 133 percent, and for reser- 
voirs 180 percent. The USDA's Forest Serv- 
ice research and development program has 
helped meet those needs. 

New methods of timber harvesting, pio- 
neered in the Sixties, are saving billions of 
cubic feet of timber once wasted in harvest- 
ing. New uses of low-grade timber are bol- 
stering local economies, and the mechaniza- 
tion of reforestation, forest culture and tim- 
ber harvesting is increasing timber workers’ 
income. Water shortages have been eased 
by tapping deep snowdrifts in alpine fields. 

Lightning fires have been curtailed, para- 
site and predator damage to trees biologically 
controlled, tailor-made trees developed, and 
a wide assortment of new paper products and 
wood chemicals developed. 

Now let’s look at the farmland of the new 
century. 

Much of the land presents a striped pat- 
tern, for crop rows are separated by impervi- 
ous strips that catch rainfall and drain it 
to nourish the plants. Whole hillsides of 
unproductive land are treated to shed pre- 
viously wasted rainfall and deliver it to 
reservoirs serving small towns and recrea- 
tion areas. And the surfaces of reservoirs and 
lakes are treated to eliminate loss of water 
by evaporation. 

Irrigation is completely automated and 
controlled by computers, and the water used 
in irrigation is treated water from poor- 
quality sources. Fresh water supplies of the 
21st Century are largely restricted to domestic 
and recreation use. 

Few livestock are visible, although the 
United States now produces twice as many 
as in the Sixties. Livestock are now kept in 
the environmentally controlled shelters that 
dot the landscape. More people are eating 
meat, for cattle, hogs, and sheep grow to 
market size on a third less feed and in a 
third less time. Hens, kept on an 18-hour 
cycle, lay not 240 but 350 to 400 eggs a year. 

Most of the crops of the 1960's are still 
being grown. . but by now each cornstalk 
produces multiple ears, and cotton plants 
grow with all of the bolls clustered on the 
top branches for easy harvesting. Crops have 
been bred to need a fraction of the water 
required by varieties of the Sixties, and are 
much less affected by drought. Plants grow 
and mature much faster and have been re- 
designed with sturdy stems and with all 
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leaves exposed to the sun for maximum use 
of light. 

Federal and State scientists of the Sixties 
got the first leads on how proteins, the build- 
ing blocks of life, are formed in living cells, 
and their 2ist Century counterparts direct 
genetic development of plants and animals, 
adding desirable new qualities and eliminat- 
ing defects. 

In the 21st Century we may find that no 
more than 2 million of the 300 million people 
in America are farmers. Computer-con- 
trolled machines plant the crops, fertilize by 
prescription, determine when produce is 
ready for market, harvest on order, and grade 
and package the commodities for delivery by 
supersonic cargo planes to fully automated 
warehouses. 

And—despite the size and the cost of these 
farms of tomorrow—they are still, by and 
large, family-owned and operated, for by the 
Year 2000 a creatively flexible system of fi- 
nancing has been devised to meet the much 
heavier farm credit needs of that era... 
and automation has reduced the required 
number of human workers to a minimum. 

We may be surprised to discover, however, 
that despite the continued numerical decline 
in numbers of farmers, the countryside is 
more heavily populated than it has been for 
more than a century. 

The historic migration from the country- 
side to the city came to an end before the 
turn of the century, when far-visioned busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, government leaders, 
and social scientists joined forces to restore 
economic opportunity—and economic ap- 
peal—to rural America.. thus spreading 
out the populace and relieving the strain on 
congestion-troubled cities. 

The sprawling strip cities predicted by 
many back in the Sixties, contiguous metro- 
politan complexes extending over hundreds 
and hundreds of miles, stopped spreading. 
Instead, our 300 million people are dispersed 
across the nation ... many of them living 
in brand new towns and cities of planned, 
manageable, healthy, and esthetically-satis- 
fying proportions. 

LONG-RANGE STUDY 


This view of what agriculture and the 
countryside may be like in the 21st Century 
suggests some of the contributions agricul- 
tural science can make to the prosperity, 
comfort, and well-being of mankind through- 
out the world. 

But these achievements will not happen by 
themselves. They will result only from deci- 
sion, determination, imaginative planning 
and skillful use of scientific resources. 

This is the challenge. 

Happily, the decision, determination, 
imaginative planning and skillful use of 
scientific resources are already manifest. 

We know this is the kind of world we want. 
We are determined to have that kind of 
world. The planning already is under way. 
And the skillful use of scientific resources is 
a demonstrated, historical reality that can 
grow increasingly more effective if we are 
wise and courageous and determined. 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
land grant colleges and universities have 
developed a long-range plan which is guiding 
the direction and evolution of agricultural 
science. The plan grew out of a study made 
by the USDA and the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations. 

First, 10 goals for agricultural research to 
meet national needs were determined. Our 
goals include efficient production of farm 
and forest products . expanding export 
markets and assisting developing coun- 
tries . . . raising the level of living of rural 
people . . . and others. 

Then we made an inventory of agricultural 
research being conducted by USDA, the 
States, and industry. We determined how 
effective our present efforts are in meeting 
our goals, and laid broad plans for making 
necessary adjustments. Next we integrated 
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our research plans into the Federal budgeting 
process. All of this has been accomplished 
within the past 18 months. ; 

Now Federal and State scientists are tak- 
ing a closer look at each of the 91 research 
problem areas we have identified. They are 
charting the course of investigations to solve 
these problems—such as alleviating soil, wa- 
ter and air pollution... and developing new 
food, feed, and industrial products from 
agricultural raw materials. . . assuring ade- 
quate supplies of forest resources. and 
building lasting economic strength in rural 
America. 

I have every confidence those problems will 
be solved. . . because the unique working 
partnership between the USDA and the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations has been 
solving problems for nearly 100 years! 

I doubt that many Americans realize what 
that working relationship has meant to the 
economic, industrial, educational and sci- 
entific development of this nation. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS 


USDA research is carried out in Federal 
facilities, in combined State-Federal facili- 
ties, and in facilities provided by the States. 
USDA research scientists and administrators 
devoted 4,422 man-years of effort to the De- 
partment’s agricultural research in fiscal 
1965. 

The State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions are the centers of agricultural research 
in every State. They conduct systematic, 
scientific, organized study concerned with 
immediate and long-range problems of agri- 
culture, forestry, rural living, resource de- 
velopment, and consumer problems related to 
agricultural products. 

The States turn out a growing volume of 
research information. Their 6,500 research 
scientists publish thousands of research or 
technical papers a year in most of the biolog- 
ical, chemical, engineering, and social sci- 
ence disciplines. Research findings are 
quickly disseminated by the closely related 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

Let me quickly review what has happened 
in the United States since this great coopera- 
tive agricultural research effort between the 
USDA and the States was launched back in 
1887. 

A century ago, 7 million farm workers 
served a total population of 31 million. By 
1910, farms employed 13 million in a nation 
of 106 million. But today—with a total 
population of 197 milliori—roughly twice 
as many as 50 years ago—fewer people are 
employed on the farm. But as population 
rose, and farm jobs declined, our people be- 
came better fed, better clothed, and better 
housed than ever before. I should quickly 
point out, too, that while only 7 million re- 
main on the farm today, another 28 million 
Americans are employed in farm-related 
jobs ...food processing, transporting, 
marketing, for instance, and chemicals and 
machinery. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
in agriculture freed millions of Americans to 
enter other pursuits . . . thus providing the 
labor force for the industrial explosion in 
America. Progressively the application of 
agricultural research has freed more than 
labor. It also freed capital for the develop- 
ment of the industrial economy. Funds for 
investment came first from the capital that 
farmers accumulated when they began pro- 
ducing beyond their own needs. 

During this period, agriculture took the 
lead in opening the scientific frontier. Suc- 
cess in agriculture pointed the way toward 
the “industry of discovery”—toward the con- 
viction that the economy, the government, 
the lives of the citizenry can be changed by 
organized research efforts. 

The point has been so well made that to- 
day massive investments in all kinds of re- 
search are almost taken for granted. One 
illustration: In 1940, the Federal Govern- 
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ment spent a total of only $74 million for 
research and development. Last year the 
Federal Government spent $16 billion for re- 
search and development. 

The research thrust in agriculture has not 
lost impetus as other thrusts have gained it. 
In 1965, total expenditures for agricultural 
research—public and private—came to $850 
million. There are an estimated 30,000 or 
more agricultural research projects under 
way in this country today. 

And now let’s look at some of the results 
of agricultural research. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


The impact of research and science on pro- 
duction is almost unbelievable. In the past 
20 years, crop production per acre and live- 
stock production per breeding unit have in- 
creased almost 40 percent. And this, mind 
you, has been accomplished with a labor 
force that diminished almost 40 percent. 

In 1945, we produced 2½ billion bushels of 
corn on 77 million acres. In 1965, we pro- 
duced more than 4 billion bushels on nearly 
a third fewer acres. In 1945, the average 
milk yield per cow was 5,000 pounds a year. 
Today it is 8,000 pounds. Our markets for 
dairy products are now supplied by some 10 
million fewer cows than were needed 20 years 
ago. 

Our farmers market 7 times as much 
broiler meat and twice as many pounds of 
turkey as they did in 1945. And they in- 
creased the output of red meat almost 40 
percent in the same period. 

This remarkable record of production ef- 
ficiency has given the American consumer the 
best diet in the world at the lowest real 
cost. Food for Peace and Food for Freedom 
have saved the lives of millions of famine- 
threatened people overseas. Sharply com- 
petitive in the world market, last year’s farm 
exports set an all-time record. They pro- 
vided our farmers with one dollar of every 
6 they earned in cash receipts, and were the 
most significant single factor in the struggle 
to maintain our balance of payment position. 


OTHER RESEARCH BENEFITS 


The impact of agricultural research is felt 
far beyond our domestic and international 
economy. Agricultural research is of crucial 
importance in man’s efforts to create a bal- 
anced and diverse environment in im- 
proving human health . . and in examin- 
ing the life process itself. 

How many people know that it was USDA 
scientists who were the first to link an in- 
sect vector to the spread of any disease? 
In tracing the cause of Texas cattle fever 
to the fever tick, they opened the way for 
the control of such human diseases as ma- 
laria, yellow fever, and sleeping sickness. 

How many know that techniques for mass 
production of penicillin, and subsequent 
other wonder drugs, were developed in USDA 
laboratories? 

How many know that research work at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 
led to the discovery of niacin, the cure for 
pellagra; to the importance of iodine in 
metabolism; to the discovery that Vitamin D 
could be supplied by direct irradiation of 
ultraviolet light—a revolutionary finding in 
basic research and an immediate method for 
eliminating rickets, not only in farm animals, 
but also in humans? 

How many know that it was a researcher at 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion who discovered streptomycin, the first 
of the wonder drugs to show hopeful results 
in the treatment of tuberculosis? 

And how many know that it was the work 
of Agricultural Experiment Station research- 
ers in North Dakota and later in Wisconsin 
that led to the isolation and identification 
of dicumarol, a compound now widely used 
in treating circulatory disturbances in man? 
Some estimate that use of this drug saves 
the lives of one of every 3 Americans stricken 
with coronary thrombosis. 
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IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


Proud as I am of the achievements of agri- 
cultural science, I must emphasize that our 
research job is far from done—and probably 
never will be. New applications are con- 
stantly being found for well-established re- 
search principles. And the new insight pro- 
vided by basic research is continuously open- 
ing additional opportunities for extending the 
benefits of science 

In addition, the problems to be solved don't 
diminish. There are old problems not satis- 
factorily solved. . . such as control of soil 
erosion. There are problems that refuse to 
stay solved. For example, we breed a disease- 
resistant crop variety, and then a destructive 
new strain of the disease develops. And 
there is a steady flow of new problems arising 
from changes in our needs and wants, and 
from the requirements of our economic sys- 
tem. 


I would like to mention a few of our re- 
search efforts to meet these immediate prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

Even though our agriculture as a whole is 
highly efficient, certain segments need help 
in cutting costs in order to compete favor- 
ably on domestic and world markets. For 
example, we have intensified our research 
attack to remove the limitations to efficiency 
in producing cotton. We are breeding new 
cotton varieties that more nearly meet the 
requirements of the automated textile in- 
dustry, developing biological weapons 
against the boll weevil and other insects, 
seeking better tillage and disease-control 


practices, and designing more efficient 
equipment for ginning and processing 
cotton. 


With seasonal labor scarce in the vege- 
table industry, growers must mechanize 
harvesting—and we are undertaking the 
difficult task of designing satisfactory ma- 
chines for the vegetables, and sometimes 
vegetables to match the machines. 

Achieving the same standards of efficiency 
in beef production that have been reached 
in the poultry industry is another problem 
now being challenged by our researchers. 

Research to prevent pollution of soil, 
water, and air has been greatly expanded by 
the Department and the States. We are de- 
vising biological and other safe ways of con- 
trolling pests ... developing highly spe- 
cific pesticides and accurate methods of 
application ... and conducting a nation- 
wide program of monitoring to identify any 
potential hazard to the environment from 
pesticide usage. 

The USDA has been most pleased to co- 
operate with your organization in the dis- 
tribution of educational materials on pests 
and pest control. An information packet 
Was prepared in consultation with NSTA, 
and included a review by your evaluation 
committee. Although the packets were sent 
out only recently, science supervisors and 
instructors from schools and colleges 
throughout the country already have re- 
quested and received more than 100,000 
copies for use in their classrooms. 

Lastly, we are directing more of our re- 
search to the problems of low-income rural 
families . . research to improve nutrition, 
assist In household budgeting, and provide 
practical housing. 

THE WAR ON HUNGER 

And now let me examine with you the 
greatest of the contemporary challenges of 
agricultural research—World Hunger. 

You've heard the grim statistics before. 
Two-thirds of the world’s people go to bed 
hungry. By the Year 2000, another 3 billion 
may people the earth ...and four-fifths 
of the additional people will be living in 
those regions where food already is in short 


In his State of the Union Message on Jan- 
mary 10, President Johnson said: “Next to 
the pursuit of the really great chal- 
lenge to the human family is the race be- 
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tween food supply and population increase. 
That race tonight is being lost.” 

We now know that the United States and 
the rest of the developed world do not have 
the food production capacity to fill the gap 
between population growth and food pro- 
duction in the developing nations very much 
longer. Mass famine threatens these 
nations. 

We also know that there can be no peace 
and no security in a world where two-thirds 
of the people are thus threatened. 

What can be done? 

There is only one answer. The hungry 
nations of the world must learn to feed 
themselves before time runs out. We must 
export our technical skills and help them to 
learn . . and, together with the other 
developed countries, we must buy time with 
our food aid while they are learning. 

American agricultural research already is 
at work all over the world teaching irriga- 
tion, drainage and reclamation, pest control, 
fertilizer, hybrid seed, new plant strain, 
growth regulator and new tool use. During 
the last 2 years we’ve had more than 100 of 
our Agricultural Research Service specialists 
overseas. . . helping technicians in hungry 
lands find solutions to their agricultural 
problems through systematic research effort. 

Since 1958, we have financed some 870 re- 
search projects in 30 countries, projects that 
benefit agriculture in our own country as 
well as in the hungry lands. And we are 
bringing increasing numbers of technicians 
from other nations to our country for special 
training. 

And while we are doing this, our research- 
ers are exploring new ways to supplement 
the diets of protein-starved people, who now 
number more than 2 billion! 

Protein-starved children die .. . some- 
times at a rate 40 times higher than chil- 
dren of the same age in developed countries. 
Or they are physically stunted. Or men- 
tally retarded. And those who survive to 
adulthood may suffer chronically poor 
health. 

One promising approach to this problem 
is a USDA process for fortifying wheat or 
other grains with extra proteins. Essential 
amino acids that make up nutritionally ade- 
quate proteins are infused into the grain in 
soluble form. The enriched grain can then 
be processed for use in the familiar foods 
of the developing countries. Purdue Univer- 
sity researchers have bred lysine into a new 
strain of corn, and I predict we'll soon be 
able to do the same with wheat. Such a 
nutritional breakthrough would dwarf even 
space exploration or putting a man on the 
moon in its ultimate impact on the future 
of mankind. 

An entire speech could be devoted to the 
dramatic advances in processing protein con- 
centrates from soybeans, peanuts, or cotton- 
seed. These concentrates can be made to 
stimulate meat, fish, or poultry, and ulti- 
mately could provide a new source of quality 
food, at low cost, for millions of the world’s 
hungry people. 

All of these breakthroughs offer solid hope 
that the eternal war on hunger eventually 
can be won . perhaps before the year 2000. 


CONCLUSION 


The scope of agricultural research defies 
description in a thousand speeches. All I 
could hope to do today is give some indica- 
tion of its awe-inspiring dimensions. 

And those dimensions must continue to 
expand. . if we are to build the kind of 
world we seek by the Year 2000. Federal, 
State, and industrial research in agriculture 
now employs about 27,000 scientists. Meet- 
ing the goals we have set will require an 
additional 13,000 agricultural scientists by 
1972 . . . and about 13,000 more by 1977. 

We will need the most dedicated, innova- 
tive, and far-visioned scientists we can find, 
and we ask your help in finding them. The 
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need is so crucial, the pressure of time so 
imperative, that I take this occasion to im- 
plore you—the science teachers of America— 
to direct as many of your promising students 
as you can into careers in agricultural 
science. 

With their help, we can move into the 
wonder world of the 2ist Century...a 
world where mankind, freed at last from the 
desperate struggle to survive famine, pesti- 
lence, and fever, can finally pursue those 
higher goals his God-given nature inspires 
him to seek. 

The Truth, Franklin Roosevelt once said, 
is found when men are free to pursue it. 

Now, as I close, let me leave you with this 
thought. It is within the gift of science to 
set men free in a wonder world. . . if sci- 
ence remains in the service of man. But 
magnificent as science is, as fulfilling as 
science is, it must never be deified for its 
own sake. Always it must remain in the 
service of man. 

There is a story that illustrates this point. 
It seems that a brilliant group of scientists 
created the ultimate computer . . a com- 
puter equipped for the first time with insight 
and the potentlal for abstract reasoning. 

To test their awesome creation, the scien- 
tists asked it the oldest question in the 
world: “Is there a God?” 

The machine whirred for a moment and 
then brought forth this ominous answer: 

“If there wasn’t before .. there is one 
now.” 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND HO 
CHI MINH 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the exchange 
of letters between President Johnson and 
3 Ho Chi Minh published yester- 

ay. 

Nothing, I believe, could make it more 
obvious to thinking men why the pursuit 
of peace in Vietnam is so difficult. 

Nothing recently said or written under- 
lines more dramatically the difference in 
approach between our Government and 
the authoritarian regime that runs North 
Vietnam. 

The very fact that the exchange was 
publicized, not by our Government for 
propaganda purposes, but by the regime 
in Hanoi for its own ends, further em- 
phasizes the contrast between Washing- 
ton and the North Vietnamese capital. 

The President's message was thought- 
ful, sincere and serious. It was a con- 
scientious effort to open the path to a 
reasonable settlement. It also attempted 
to open the way for a de-escalation of 
military action. It promised negotia- 
tions—if the other side was truly inter- 
ested in negotiations. 

It promised actions—if the other side 
wanted to take reciprocal actions with- 
out talk. 

It left the door open to an approach 
along both lines—if that was desired. 

The President’s letter was devoid of 
polemics, totally lacking in propaganda. 
It contained no threats, no ultimatums. 

It merely said: Let us both approach 
in a serious way the path of peace. 

What was Hanoi’s reply? 

Ho Chi Minh’s letter is most revealing. 

First, it contained a long, vitriolic and 
prepagandistic attack on the United 
States, on South Vietnam, and on all 
those who are trying to help the South 
Vietnamese people remain free to decide 
their own future. 
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The masters of the Vietcong—who use 
every technique of terror and assassina- 
tion as well as outright military force to 
achieve their goals—accuse us of aggres- 
sion and war crimes. 

Those who seek to spread Communist 
totalitarianism by every known means 
charge us with trying to make South 
Vietnam a colony. 

Those who would end every vestige of 
South Vietnamese independence speak of 
their country’s desire for independence. 

The Ho Chi Minh formula for ending 
the war is very simple: turn South Viet- 
nam over to Hanoi’s tender mercies. 

Stop all military action against the 
North, he says. 

Withdraw all American and other for- 
eign forces. 

Recognize the Liberation Front, Han- 
oi’s tool in the South. 

As for talks, Ho says that if all bomb- 
ing is stopped “definitively and uncondi- 
tionally” and if all military action 
against the source of aggression in the 
north is ended, then it may be that talks 
could take place. 

We can well imagine, from past ex- 
perience, how talks under those circum- 
stances would be used by the Hanoi 
regime. 

Each time in the past when we have 
stopped bombing in hopes of getting 
peace talks started, the North Viet- 
namese have used our restraint to 
strengthen their military position in the 
south in ways not available to them be- 
fore or after the truce periods. 

Once they were relieved of military 
pressure, I can well imagine that the 
authorities in Hanoi might be willing to 
talk—and talk—and talk. Meanwhile, 
they would be going ahead and strength- 
ening the military units in the south. 
They would be rushing in new weapons 
and ammunition and other supplies. 

From the sanctuary of the north, they 
would continue to wage the aggressive 
campaign that they began more than 
7 years ago. 

There are some Americans who say: if 
that is the way they acted, then we could 
resume bombing. 

But if one says that, then one is saying 
that any halt in the bombing should have 
conditions on it. And that is precisely 
what Ho Chi Minh has flatly rejected in 
his letter to our President. 

I think, Mr. President, it is time to 
firmly back our President in his efforts 
to achieve a reasonable peace in Viet- 
nam—and failing to open secret or pub- 
lic negotiations, to go forward in South 
Vietnam to assure the people there the 
right to make their own future in their 
own way. 

They are doing well. They have writ- 
ten a constitution, and it is a solidly 
constructive document. They are going 
to have village and hamlet elections next 
month. 

In the late summer or early fall, they 
will elect a President and Vice President. 
They will elect the lower and upper 
houses of their legislature. 

They are making a nation. They are 
moving forward. And all Vietnamese 
can take part in that process—if they 
will only abandon the use of force and 
seek to achieve their ends by peaceful 
political means. 
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I think it is time for our amateur 
diplomats to show some restraint. I 
think it is time for them to weigh most 
carefully the meaning and the impact 
of their sometimes ill-considered state- 
ments. 

For it is clear to me that these state- 
ments—this easy readiness to criticize 
our own government—is giving comfort 
to Hanoi. It is making it possible for 
some in North Vietnam to believe that if 
they will only hold out a little longer, a 
divided America will weaken its stand 
and seek a solution favorable to Hanoi’s 
ends. 

More than that, the meddling of some 
amateurs now appears, in hindsight, to 
have been even more foolish and more 
irresponsible than at first blush. But 
the critics die hard, as witness the ex- 
tremes to which they now go in reading 
into Ho Chi Minh’s reply the best possible 
interpretation, at the same time that 
they continue to impugn the motives or 
strain the meaning of the words in the 
letter sent to Ho by their own President. 

These, then, are some of the implica- 
tions of the exchange of letters between 
President Johnson and President Ho Chi 
Minh. 

I think Ho Chi Minh is wrong, dead 
wrong. And he will realize his mistake 
in time. 

We have a responsibility to see to it 
that he recognizes his mistake sooner 
rather than later. 

We can do so by giving our President 
our confidence rather than our criticism, 
our support rather than our silence, our 
backing rather than our political brick- 
bats. 

It just might shorten this war, a war 
which we all would like to see ended in 
honor and in justice. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion about 
Vietnam today, discussion that is painted 
in broad strokes by people who have been 
somewhat critical of our efforts in Viet- 
nam. However, most of the time, when 
they criticize various activities and pol- 
icies in the Vietnam field, they fail to 
come down to specifics but talk only in 
generalities, in big terms, frequently 
making statements that sound as if they 
were taken from some Dale Carnegie 
course. But I think it is important to be 
very specific on what is involved in this 
situation. 

I think that one of the most intelligent 
and courageous individuals I know of, 
who frankly speaks his piece, sometimes 
praising the President for his actions, 
and sometimes being critical of him, one 
who has a wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience, and certainly clarity of expres- 
sion, is the noted former member of the 
White House staff and now a columnist 
for the Chicago Daily News; namely, 
Carl T. Rowan. 

Published today in the Chicago Daily 
News is a specific case of why the situa- 
tion in Vietnam is not clear to the Ameri- 
can people. All of us know that Premier 
Ky himself has stated repeatedly that 
South Vietnam cannot win the war un- 
less it wins the struggle against corrup- 
tion. 
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That is why, Mr. President, at this time 
I should like to do the unusual thing of 
not inserting Mr. Rowan’s article but to 
read it in its entirety into the RECORD. 

The article, entitled The Case of La 
Thanh Nghe,” written by Carl Rowan, 
exclusive from Washington, and pub- 
lished in today’s Chicago Daily News, is 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON.—At least 25 times in recent 
weeks, American forces have routed Com- 
munist Viet Cong units and discovered large 
caches of American-made drugs among the 
enemy’s supplies. 

On all but a couple of occasions those 
drugs have been traced back to the same 
wealthy, powerful Vietnamese importer, La 
Thanh Nghe. 

This same man has been accused by U.S. 
officials of receiving in excess of $350,000 in 
“kickbacks” from American and West Ger- 
man drug suppliers. 

A smattering of La Thanh Nghe’s over-in- 
voicing and other financing irregularities on 
drugs shipped to South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia became public in 1965 when the U.S. 
demanded the return of more than $250,000 
from Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., one of 
Nghe's suppliers. 

The drug shipments were financed by the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID). 

Despite these facts, which I report exclu- 
sively, Nghe is today a member of the cab- 
inet of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky. For about 
two months he has served as secretary for 
Industry and Handicraft, a post to which he 
was appointed despite strenuous objections 
from Washington. 

(Washington authorities say they don't 
know whether Ky appointed Nghe in defiance 
of Washington’s objections, or whether Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge declined to pass 
on to Ky the Washington view that Nghe's 
record of corruption made him unsuitable 
for a top government post.) 

The case of La Thanh Nghe has been one 
of the most closely-held secrets in the U.S. 
government, more so because of implica- 
tions of top-level collusion with the Com- 
munists than for the suggestion that graft 
and corruption may be more widespread in 
South Vietnam today than it was four 
months ago when press disclosures forced 
a widely-publicized “cleanup.” 

I have also learned that AID officers backed 
off an investigation of Nghe and his financial 
manipulations after Nghe turned on some 
high-level political pressures in Saigon. 

Nghe is a member of the Constituent As- 
sembly that drafted the new constitution 
that Premier Ky showed President Johnson 
at Guam and won the latter’s praise. 

Nghe, long-time owner of Pharmacie La 
Thanh, was a political powerhouse even in 
the days of Ngo Dinh Diem when the phar- 
macist was a member of the National As- 
sembly. 

Nghe's power derives largely from the 
wealth he attained by being among the first 
Vietnamese pharmacists to desert the French 
pharmaceutical companies (which were still 
offering obsolete sulfa drugs) and become an 
agent for American companies offering won- 
der drug” antibiotics under lucrative AID 
financing arrangements. 

Antibiotics are critically needed in Com- 
munist military units, and a major Ameri- 
can effort was launched recently to deny the 
Viet Cong access to shipments from 
America. 

But the drugs keep flowing into the enemy 
camp, in some instances because Viet Cong 
agents can walk into ordinary Saigon stores 
and buy substantial quantities of anti- 
biotics. 

But a completely knowledgeable Viet- 
namese authority in Saigon recently in- 
formed me of the general transfer technique. 
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A major South Vietnamese importer is 
told that he need not have any direct con- 
tact with the Communists. All he need do 
is Poem af for a “burglary” of his warehouse. 

will see that the drugs get to 
os view Viet Cong and the right amount of 
money is passed to the “burglary” victim. 

Americans concede that drugs shipped to 
Nghe might have gone to the Communists 
through legitimate purchases or real thefts. 
But they contended in their protests to Sai- 
gon that when the same man turns out to 
be the importer in 23 of 25 cases, the per- 
centages seem overwhelmingly to suggest 
some collusion. 

Premier Ky has said that South Vietnam 
cannot win the war urless it wins the strug- 
gle against corruption. Ky's aides say the 
young general is in a delicate position where 
he cannot move against a man of Nghe's 
wealth and power—unless Ky can demon- 
strate that he is under pressure from the US, 
and public opinion. 

The question is: Did President Johnson's 
advisors tell him about the Nghe scandals 
before he met Ky this week on Guam? 

They should have. Then President John- 
son could have given the young premier 
something to think about other than his 
desire to widen the war. 


Those are the words of the exclusive 
article appearing in today’s Chicago 
Daily News by a man whose reputation 
is certainly without question, Mr. Carl 
T.Rowan. These are some of the things 
which make some of us raise objections 
and question the administration, and 
which make it possible for us to continue 
questioning that policy until these con- 
ditions are corrected. 


CONGRESS NEEDS A LEGISLATIVE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
the debate on the bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of Congress, I offered an amendment 
to establish a legal counsel, or legislative 
attorney general, as a new officer of the 
Congress. Many Members besides the 
Senators who voted with me expressed 
interest in the idea, but felt that it de- 
served closer study than we were able to 
give to it in action on the floor at that 
time. The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], chairman of the Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, indicated that 
if it were before his committee as a bill, 
he would be interested in exploring it 
through hearings. Therefore, I am to- 
day introducing as a bill my proposal for 
a Legislative Attorney General for the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, nothing is so changeless 
nor perduring as change itself. There 
is in all organisms, both of nature and 
the body politic, a need to participate in 
the dialog of their spheres of activity 
and, to some degree, constantly renew 
themselves and modify their contem- 
porary relationships. Heraclitus said 
everything is change and, at least ac- 
cidentally, this is true. The basic sub- 
stance or nature of a being does not un- 
dergo change, but those aspects of his 
nature that are not truly fundamental do 
change. 

Changes of truly cosmic magnitude 
have occurred within the last few years 
in every conceivable realm of interest. 
The vastness of the physical universe 
beckons mankind to explore it. We have 
already begun on that road to the stars. 
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The life-span of man will, in the not too 
distant future, bridge a century. The 
religions of the world have realized that 
the bitterness engendered by protecting 
dogma through exclusion did more to sap 
the desired effect on mankind of these 
dogmas than the current ecumenical 
dialog could ever permit. The Com- 
munist economies are changing to a 
profit-stimulus position. Nuclear en- 
ergy is becoming increasingly a major 
source of power, and advances in tech- 
nology soon will present us with a self- 
sustaining energy generator. 

The list of highly significant changes is 
endless, Mr. President—civil rights, the 
United Nations, the emergence of new 
nations, medicare, polio vaccines, the 
SST, and even, ironically, the reemer- 
gence of the electric automobile as a 
seriously considered means of trans- 
portation. 

It is then, I think, accurate to say that 
change is a sine qua non in either pro- 
tecting one’s integrity or enhancing the 
quality of one’s life. It is necessary to 
respond to changes in those things that 
affect our lives. If conditions change, we 
should change. And, in this regard, the 
most significant evidence of wisdom is to 
be able to foresee the need for change 
and be able to make the transition in a 
manner that leaves intact the essentials 
to be protected and reshapes methods 
and operations that facilitate that pro- 
tection. A good example of congressional 
wisdom in this regard is the recent pas- 
sage of the legislative reorganization 
bill by the Senate. 

The point, Mr. President, to which my 
preceding remarks lead is this: I feel 
that we, the Congress, have reached that 
point where we must consider again our 
Position to see if we are standing where 
the Constitution intends, relative to in- 
terpretation of laws, and to the execu- 
tive, which should carry out our will and 
intent and our duty to oversee execu- 
tion of the law, the people’s will ex- 
pressed through us. In other words, are 
we preserving intact our constitutional 
heritage of checks and balances? 

The separation of government powers 
into legislative, executive, and judicial is 
traceable to Aristole, who discussed it in 
the sixth book of his “Politics.” 

Montesquieu speaks of separation of 
powers in book XI of his “Spirit of the 
Laws,” using Aristotle’s original divi- 
sion to support the growing libertarian 
spirit of the 1700's. 

Montesquieu’s discussion goes further, 
however, in that he discusss in greater 
detail the resultant controlled conflict 
fostered by inherent checks and balances 
providing stability to the total govern- 
mental equation. 

In the Federalist, Nos. 47 and 51, we 
find a further exploration of Aristotle’s 
2300-year-old idea, Madison and Ham- 
ilton describe the concept as it relates to 
the particular situation of the young Re- 
public. They agreed with Montesquieu 
that power corrupts if not tempered. 
Surely, if men were angels, there would 
be no need for the separation device. 
Separation insures that the govern- 
mental partners will guard their consti- 
tutional mandates carefully and resist 
firmly any encroachment on their own 
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powers and prerogatives. This is what 
has made our system work, each partner 
maintaining the integrity and effective- 
ness of his function, to better serve the 
country. The Congress should continue 
to safeguard its contributing and over- 
sight function. 

It is self-evident, Mr. President, that 
there have been significant changes in 
the nature of our society since the days 
of the Founding Fathers. The Republic 
has grown from a rather loose union of 
rural frontier States and territories to a 
closely knit federation occupying a pre- 
mier position in the community of na- 
tions. It is only logical, then, that Gov- 
ernment should keep pace with and ad- 
just to these changes if it is to be truly 
effective. This we have done and done 
admirably through war and peace, 
through prosperity and near economic 
despair. 

As time and space shrink, the power 
scope of the executive grows apace. The 
power shift has been from the States 
to the Central Government and from leg- 
islatures to the executive, and to the 
Presidency in particular. 

This again, I say, was at least expe- 
dient, but the time has come to examine 
whether the Congress, in its desire to see 
the total apparatus of Government func- 
tion effectively, has not evidenced some 
abdication of responsibility in not pro- 
viding ourselves with a voice that could 
speak for and as directed by the Con- 
gress. We should, I feel, be more out- 
spoken and articulate on matters that 
relate to constitutional issues affecting 
both the function of lawmaking and the 
operation of the laws themselves. 

Perhaps in our commitment to making 
Government responsive in a timely fash- 
ion, we have permitted some degree of 
erosion of a fundamental, constitutional- 
ly dictated duty to speak with a clear 
voice when promulgating the law and 
subsequently be steadfast in our insist- 
ence on administration of the law in con- 
sonance with both the language and in- 
tent of Congress. 

Mr. President, the Congress has a pres- 
ent, imperative need to take a more ac- 
tive role in the exercise of its oversight 
or watchdog function. 

In fact, the majority leader referred 
specifically to that need in his opening 
remarks to the Senate this year. 

The Senate demonstrated its aware- 
ness of this fact by much of the debate 
surrounding passage of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act. I further feel that 
the most effective way for the Congress 
to reaffirm our dedication to this func- 
tion is to provide ourselves with a voice, 
speaking clearly to the executive, to ad- 
ministrative agencies, and the courts, in 
declaring the collective will of the people 
expressed through their Congress. 

With one stroke we the Congress 
would update ourselves, and still pre- 
serve more carefully than ever before the 
rights and prerogatives of the respective 
deliberative Houses. Here we are 
changing in order to preserve intact a 
mode of legislative operation that is 
essential to our democratic Republic. 
Any erosion, Mr. President, of the rights 
of Congress is a direct erosion of the 
rights of all Americans. 

Mr. President, for the basic reasons 
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outlined in my previous discourse, I pro- 
pose to the Congress that we provide 
ourselves with our own lawyer, a legisla- 
tive attorney general to be appointed by 
the Congress, serve at our pleasure and 
speak for us as directed by the commit- 
tees of both Houses under whose control 
he will serve. 

Surely students of both the Govern- 
ment and the relationships existing be- 
tween the various branches, will see in 
this not a negative measure aimed at in- 
vading the mutually agreed upon domain 
of the executive but rather a tool to 
facilitate the operation of Congress in 
these areas in need of more attention. 
Further, this is not an indictment of the 
Congress in these areas but rather a writ 
for asking the Congress to remain effec- 
tive in a timely fashion. The reason 
most often given for a request of dis- 
eretionary power by the executive is the 
need to be able to make a timely and 
flexible response in a volatile situation. 
Surely we should give ourselves this flex- 
ibility and quick-response capability. 
If we are asked what we mean we could 
answer clearly and quickly in a united 
and authoritative manner. Clearly, to 
maintain the constitutionally mandated 
checks and balances in our Government 
we need this voice, particularly in light 
of the burgeoning of successive admin- 
istrations and proliferation within ad- 
ministrative agencies of experts in every 
field. 

Those, in brief, are the constitutional 
bases for the operation of the Legisla- 
tive Attorney General in assisting the 
Congress in its oversight function and 
by declaring the intent of Congress 
wherever there is controversy either on 
the constitutionality or particular appli- 
cation of a law. 

There are other areas, I believe, where 
the Legislative Attorney General could 
assist the Congress. Upon request, he 
could assist in the preparation of legis- 
lation by providing advice to legislators 
and committees on the legal and con- 
stitutional bases and ramification of 
proposed legislation. There have been, 
I believe, over 90 pieces of legislation 
declared unconstitutional by the courts. 
This averages out to roughly one decla- 
ration every 2 years. As there is noth- 
ing quite comparable to our situation, 
there can be no absolute determination 
of whether this is a good or bad record 
for the Congress or for the courts, but 
surely, there would be less occasion for 
a declaration of unconstitutionality if 
the Legislative Attorney General were 
to give an advisory opinion before the 
measure becomes law. After enact- 
ment, should there be a question of in- 
terpretation, it is to be hoped that the 
Legislative Attorney General would be 
asked for advisory opinions in the same 
manner that the administration’s At- 
torney General is queried. 

Here then, Mr. President, is one of 
the vital issues. The Congress could 
speak for itself in interpreting the laws 
we enact. This presently is done by the 
executive, again not as a tactic of agran- 
dizement on its part but to provide a 
legal, probative advisory onalaw. This, 
I maintain, should be done by the Con- 
gress. Not only would this immediately 
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clarify the intent of Congress but it 
should substantially help smooth the ap- 
pellate process and as a side effect rein- 
force the independence of the Federal 
judiciary by, hopefully, freeing jurists 
from ex parte chats with government 
attorneys, supposedly advising on ab- 
stractions of the law and treating only 
peripherally how the law should apply 
to a case being prosecuted by the Justice 
Department. 

Asking the Congress for an advisory 
opinion before litigation arises would not 
only ease court dockets but would pro- 
vide the Congress with a direct over- 
sight pipeline through which legislative 
intent concerning both the law and its 
administration could be loudly and clear- 
ly and authoritatively communicated. 
These opinions could forestall, I believe, 
situations wherein the Justice Depart- 
ment and the FCC and the Congress all 
have had different interpretations of a 
specific law and the extremely odd situ- 
ation obtained where the Federal sover- 
eignty was vested in opposing litigants. 
Several cases of this nature have actual- 
ly passed through Federal appellate 
courts. I should think the executive 
would prefer that cases of this sort not 
arise, so here there is some direct bene- 
fit to them. 

The opinion of the Legislative Attor- 
ney General would have probative effect 
and could stand on its own until con- 
firmed or revised by the courts. If liti- 
gation were joined that concerned the 
interpretation of legislation or ques- 
tioned its constitutionality, the Legisla- 
tive Attorney General by right could, if 
so directed by the Congress, intervene 
as à party or express congressional in- 
tent as amicus curiae. 

Other situations come to mind where- 
in the Congress has a direct interest. 
It seems logical to me that contempt of 
Congress proceedings should have a leg- 
al representative of the Congress there 
as a party, either to prosecute directly or 
make clear the position of the Congress. 

Where there are proceedings involving 
the use or misuse of funds appropriated 
by the Congress, there should be someone 
there to make clear the will of Congress 
in spending these funds. A good ex- 
ample where this abuse comes in is recent 
mass reprograming of funds by the 
executive and its continued refusal to 
spend funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress. Congressman Bares, in his floor 
speech of June 14, 1966, gave a clear and 
compelling interpretation of this very sit- 
uation. In my speech of March 3 of this 
year I included Congressman Bares’ 
words in the Recorp and I commend 
them now both for currency of facts and 
the sound constitutional foundation 
2 which Mr. Bates based his reason- 

The Dixon-Yates case comes to mind 
next, Mr. President. The existence here 
of a legislative attorney general would 
have saved the executive from the ex- 
tremely bizarre position of having to 
create within itself a separate unit for 
investigation and prosecution of itself, 
and this was a conflict of interest case 
to start with. This surely was the em- 
peat of compound conflict of inter- 

It surely is eminently clear that the 
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Congress should have a voice to make 
clear our will and intent in all these mat- 
ters and that voice should be one of 
prestige and authority, having probative 
value. 

Mr. President, history is replete with 
situations where the Congress needed not 
only to make our intent crystal clear but 
to represent the rights of Congress either 
as a body or vested in a committee, Mem- 
bers, or officers of the Congress. 

The right of immunity for remarks 
made on the floor has been slighted by 
the Justice Department, who felt that it 
was not an absolute right but one they 
had a right to interpret. This issue 
reached the Supreme Court where the 
immunity was reaffirmed as absolute. 
Who represented this prerogative of the 
Congress? A private citizen. How 
much better, Mr. President, for the Con- 
gress itself to have been there standing 
up for its own rights, particularly one as 
important as the freedom to speak the 
truth without fear of reprisal. 

The catalogue of cases illuminating 
this void is practically endless, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Let us move now to end this ab- 
dication of our right and duty to speak. 
Nothing could be more incongruous than 
a voiceless deliberative body that per- 
mits the executive extension of their 
power to speak for them. Surely we trust 
ourselves enough to speak in a unified, 
forceful way on those issues that demand 
our interpretation and expressions of will 
and intent. 

Judge Summers, that great champion 
of congressional rights, who personally 
represented the Congress at least twice 
before the Supreme Court, has expressed 
it very well. The former chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee stated: 

Why do we trust Congress? Why, though 
we respect the President, are we determined 
to keep the Congress in Washington? Be- 
cause we trust ourselves. Because we trust 
our own composite judgment, however falli- 
ble, more than the judgment of any single 
man, however wise, however good. 


Mr. President, the Legislative Attorney 
General could represent and declare our 
composite judgment. Let us now act to 
provide ourselves with this voice of our 
will and intent. I earnestly request the 
support of my colleagues on this matter 
that is becoming ever more vital to the 
Congress and the Nation: the will of the 
people made known, made known clearly, 
authoritatively and unequivocally, 
through its own agent, a Legislative At- 
torney General. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1384) to establish the Office 
of Legislative Attorney General, intro- 
duced by Mr. HARTKE, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1384 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby established in the legisla- 
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tive branch of the Government the Office 
of Legislative Attorney General, which shall 
be under the direction and control of the 
Legislative Attorney General. The Legisla- 
tive Attorney General shall be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate, with the 
approval of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, without reference to political 
affiliations and solely on the basis of his 
fitness to perform the duties of his office, 
and shall be subject to removal by those of- 
ficers for inefficiency, misconduct, or physical 
or mental incapacity. The Legislative At- 
torney General shall be appointed for a term 
which shall expire at the end of the Con- 
gress during which he is appointed. The 
Legislative Attorney General shall receive 
the same salary as Members of Congress. 

(b) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, the Legislative Attorney General 
may appoint and fix the compensation of 
such Assistant Attorneys General, clerks, and 
other personnel as may be necessary to carry 
on the work of his office. Assistants shall be 
appointed without reference to political affil- 
iations and solely on the basis of fitness to 
perform the duties of their offices. 

(e) The Legislative Attorney General shall 
promulgate for his office such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out the 
duties imposed upon him by this Act. He 
may delegate authority for the performance 
of any such duty to any officer or employee 
of the Office of the Legislative Attorney Gen- 
eral. No person serving as an officer or em- 
ployee of such office may engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment while so 
serving. 

(d) The Legislative Attorney General shall 
cause a seal of office to be made for his 
office, of such design as the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate shall approve, and 
judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the Legis- 
lative Attorney General, under such rules as 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives may 
prescribe jointly from time to time, to— 

(1) render to committees, Members, and 
disbursing officers of the Congress, and to 
the Comptroller General, legal opinions upon 
questions arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; 

(2) render to committees and Members of 
the Congress advice with respect to the pur- 
pose and effect of provisions contained in 
Acts of the Congress, or to be inserted in 
proposed legislative measures; 

(3) perform such duties with respect to 
legislative review of executive actions as shall 
be prescribed by such rules; 

(4) intervene or appear as amicus curiae, 
upon the request, or with the approval, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate or House of Representatives, in any action 
pending in any court of the United States 
in which there is placed in issue the con- 
stitutional validity or interpretation of any 
Act of the Congress, or the validity of any 
official proceeding of or action taken by either 
House of Congress or by any committee, 
Member, officer, office, or agency of the Con- 
gress; and 

(5) represent, upon the request, or with 
the approval of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, either House of Congress or any com- 
mittee, Member, officer, office or agency of 
the Congress in any legal action pending 
in any court of the United States to which 
such House committee, Member, officer, omon; 
or agency is a party and in which there 
placed a issue the validity of any official 

of or action taken by such House, 
committee, Member, officer, office, or agency. 

(b) Upon receipt of written notice from 
the Legislative Attorney General to the effect 
that he has undertaken pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) (5) of this section to perform any 
such specified representational service with 
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respect to any designated action or proceed- 
ing pending or to be instituted in a court of 
the United States, the Attorney General shall 
be relieved of responsibility and shall have 
no authority to perform such service in such 
action or proceeding except at the request or 
with the approval of the Legislative Attorney 
General. 

Sec. 3. (a) Subject to applicable rules of 
practice and procedure, the Legislative At- 
torney General shall be entitled as of right 
to intervene as a party or appear as amicus 
curiae in any action described in subsection 
(a) (4) of section 2. 

(b) For the purposes of all proceedings 
incident to the trial and review of any action 
described by subsection (a)(5) of section 2 
with respect to which the Legislative Attor- 
ney General has undertaken to provide rep- 
resentational service, and has so notified the 
Attorney General, the Legislative Attorney 
General shall have all powers conferred by 
law upon the Attorney General, any subordi- 
nate of the Attorney General, or any United 
States attorney. 

(c) The Legislative Attorney General, or 
any attorney of his office designated by him 
for that purpose, shall be entitled for the 
purpose of performing duties imposed upon 
him pursuant to this Act to enter an ap- 
pearance in any such proceeding before any 
court of the United States without com- 
pliance with any requirement for admission 
to practice before such court, except that 
the authorization conferred by this subsec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to the ad- 
mission of any person to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Sec. 4. The Office of the Legislative Attor- 
ney General shall have the same privilege of 
free transmission of official mail matter as 
other officers of the Congress. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Office of the Legislative 
Attorney General such sums as may be re- 
quired for the performance of the duties of 
the Legislative Attorney General under this 
Act. Amounts so appropriated shall be dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate on 
vouchers approved by the Legislative Attor- 
ney General. 


A TRIBUTE TO PAUL HOWER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last 
week, while engaged in his official duties 
in California, death came suddenly to 
Paul Hower, scientific adviser to Chief 
of Staff and Director of Operations and 
Analysis Organization, U.S. Air Force. 

I had the privilege of knowing Paul 
Hower for many years. His family and 
mine spent time together, and his death 
leaves a void in our lives. 

To his wife, Barbara, his four lovely 
children, and to his wonderful mother, 
of Emmett, Idaho, my wife and I extend 
our deepest sympathy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a brief biography 
of this fine American, Paul Hower, and 
a tribute to him by Lt. Gen. Robert J. 
Friedman, Acting Assistant Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force. 

There being no objection, the bi- 
ography and tribute were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PAUL A. Hower, SCIENTIFIC ADVISER TO CHIEF 
or Starr, U.S. Am Force DIRECTOR, AP 
OPERATIONS ANALYSIS ORGANIZATION 
A Phi Beta Kappa graduate with concur- 

rent majors in physics, mathematics and 

chemistry, Paul A. Hower served from 1943 

to 1945 as a staff member at the Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology Radiation 

Laboratory at Cambridge, Mass., specializing 

in radar research. From 1945 to 1948 Mr. 
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Hower was a senior staff member at the 
Polytechnic Research and Development Com- 
pany in New York where he conducted micro- 
wave electronics research and development 
experimentation. 

A citizen of the state of Idaho, Mr. 
Hower entered Government service as an 
analyst with the Operations Analysis office of 
the Strategic Air Command in 1948. He be- 
came director of that office in 1961 and later 
was named the scientific advisor to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Strategic Air Command. 

A strong exponent of aerospace power as 
a tool in national security planning, Mr. 
Hower was called to the Pentagon in 1963 
as scientific adviser to General Curtis LeMay, 
then Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force, and 
was concurrently appointed director of the 
Air Force world-wide Operations Analysis 
organization. 

In 1964 Mr. Hower was awarded the Ex- 
ceptional Civilian Service medal by the De- 
partment of Defense for outstanding con- 
tributions as a scientist/administrator in 
the field of national security planning. 

Between 1963 and 1966 Mr. Hower was 
honored by the governments of West Ger- 
many and Japan for his assistance in helping 
organize an operations research capability 
within their defense establishments, and by 
the Brazilian and Argentine Governments 
for his operations research lecture series pre- 
sented to key civilian and military officials. 

In July 1966 Mr. Hower was presented 
with a Congressional testimonial scroll 
signed by the Vice President of the U.S. and 
by senior members of several Senate and 
House defense-oriented committees, honor- 
ing him for his contributions toward the at- 
tainment of national security objectives, and 
for the furtherance of a more rational world 
order. 

In March of this year Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Washington, announced that it 
planned to confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science at commencement exer- 
cises in June. 


PAUL Hower MEMORIAL SERVICE 


(Remarks by Robert J. Friedman, Lieutenant 
General, U.S. Air Force, Acting Assistant 
Vice Chief of Staff) 


It is almost incredible that I am here on 
the podium talking about Paul Hower in the 
past tense. Paul was such a vigorous and 
compelling personality that the thought that 
he is no longer with us is difficult to accept. 
A eulogy or tribute paid to him would be, I 
know, something most foreign to Paul's 
nature. Yet here we are, at a moment of 
great loss, contemplating not the milestones 
in Paul's distinguished career but instead 
reflecting on an ever richer legacy—thoughts 
of what Paul was and what he meant to us 
who were his friends and colleagues. 

Some men reveal themselves more by the 
direction they charter than by the distance 
they travel. Such a man was Paul Hower. 
He lived a good life—intense, enthusiastic, 
inspiring. He was a man of conviction rather 
than appetite. In taste and temperament, 
in his actions and reactions, in the things 
he appreciated and the things he avoided, in 
his concurrences and in his dissents, he was 
both a visionary idealist and a hard boiled 
realist. He was a loner, who listened pa- 
tiently and attentively but held his own 
council, made his own decisions and then 
implemented them with courage of convic- 
tion and relentless determination, He has 
been known to exhibit a toughness, an air 
of self-confidence and apparent impregna- 
bility, but fundamentaly he was above all 
else a most truly humble and unassuming 
individual. 

Paul Hower loved the Air Force, In re- 
sponse the Air Force offered him a profes- 
sional career that satisfied his inexhaustible 
capacity for dedicated service and furthered 
his instinctive and uncompromising search 
for truth. His probing questions and in- 
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sistence on objectivity often invited both 
discussion and dissent, but he willingly ac- 
cepted rational t, always dili- 
gently seeking to mediate differences and 
thereby eventually broaden the areas of basic 
consensus, 

Paul Hower keenly sensed the interplay be- 
tween power and responsibility and he made 
a most conscious effort to exercise these with 
reason, patience and prudence. But he never 
withdrew from the hard decisions, nor did 
the possible loss of favor deter him from 
exercising strong, responsible leadership in 
consonance with the dictates of his judg- 
ment. Although he was by no means insen- 
sitive to human frailty, his sense of purpose 
and dedication was so complete that it pre- 
cluded both understanding or acceptance of 
lesser effort or response from his colleagues. 
He was not an abstract theoreticlan, but a 
problem solver, impatient for results but de- 
manding quality work, imaginative but fo- 
cusing on the basic questions, with the power 
to think for the present without taking short 
views. 

Paul never seemed to sense his own unique- 
ness. Unsparing of himself, he inspired us 
also to seek that extra, unsuspected bit of 
strength. His courage, robust conscience and 
unflinching integrity—almost more than one 
man needed—he shared with all of us. 

Paul Hower served his country exceedingly 
well. Yet we will remember him best as a 
knowledgeable colleague and leader, as a good 
friend, and as a member of a warm and ex- 
ceptionally close-knit family. With them we 
are saddened by his death, and we share their 
grief. Our loss is great, but it is good to be 
able to say of Paul, as we could say of few 
men, that here was a man who was always 
true to his own self. 


THE OAS SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a few minutes prior to the Easter 
recess, to set forth my views concerning 
the joint resolution which the President 
has asked us to approve before his jour- 
ney to Punta del Este for the meeting 
of American chiefs of state, April 12 
to 14. 

This joint resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 53, is rather disingenuously 
entitled “To support the other American 
Republics in a historic new phase of the 
Alliance for Progress.” 

A more descriptive title would be “to 
abdicate the constitutional role of Con- 
gress by giving the President a blank, 
postdated check.” 

My objections to the joint resolution 
are both procedural and substantive. 

On procedural grounds, I object be- 
cause the joint resolution would com- 
mit Congress to far-reaching pro- 
grams without adequate consideration 
and only the vaguest conception of what 
might be involved. Under these pro- 
grams, the United States would be com- 
mitted to provide economic assistance in 
support of a yet-to-be-negotiated Latin 
American Common Market; to increase 
its assistance to the Inter-American 
Development Bank for multinational 
projects which promote Latin American 
economic integration; to support expan- 
sion of trade within Latin America and 
between Latin America and other areas 
of the world; to increase assistance for 
education, agriculture, and health; and 
finally, to make available “significant 
additional resources over a period of 
5 years in support of the foregoing 
objectives.“ 
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The message of the President and the 
testimony given before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee by the Secretary of 
State spell out what is intended in only 
a little more detail than the language 
of the joint resolution itself. We are 
told that the price tag will be $1.5 billion 
over 5 years. 

That would be in addition to the very 
substantial amounts that we are now 
spending in Latin America for existing 
programs. It is a figure, incidentally, 
which the Latin Americans are reported 
to regard as inadequate. This we have 
been told, but very little else. 

This matter was presented to Con- 
gress on March 13 with an urgent rec- 
ommendation that it be acted upon be- 
fore the start of the Punta del Este Con- 
ference on April 12—hardly a month’s 
time. Very shortly, the urgency esca- 
lated, and we were given to understand 
that action was required before the Pe- 
dernales Conference this weekend, so 
that the President would have an Easter 
present to give the Latin American am- 
bassadors who will be his guests at a 
barbecue. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations retains at least enough self- 
respect to have resisted this instant 
deadline; whether it will also be capable 
of resisting the Punta del Este deadline 
remains to be seen. 

This sort of pressure on Congress is, 
as the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] said last week, subversive of 
our constitutional procedures. But even 
more, Mr. President, it seems to me to 
indicate a kind of intellectual bankrupt- 
cy on the part of our policymakers. 

Although I deeply resent the effort to 
foreclose Congress from playing its in- 
dependent, constitutional role in the pol- 
icymaking process, the saddest aspect of 
this affair, in my view, is that the Presi- 
dent felt it necessary to have such a 
blank check from Congress before he met 
with his peers from Latin America. The 
fact that he did feel it necessary indi- 
cates to me that the White House and 
the State Department are at their wits’ 
end as to what to do about Latin America 
besides offering more money. Having no 
other policy, they reach for their check- 
book—or rather, our checkbook—and 
call for instant ratification by Congress. 

This unfortunate tendency is observa- 
ble not only with respect to Latin Amer- 
ica, but also with respect to most of the 
world. We are showing no capacity for 
disciplining our foreign spending, no self- 
restraint. Despite the sky-rocketing 
costs of the war in Vietnam, which will 
approach $25 billion in this year alone, 
we are not cutting back, nor even hold- 
ing the line, on our foreign spending 
elsewhere. 

In Europe, for example, where the 
threat of war has subsided, we not only 
refuse to reduce the size of our Army 
in Germany, but we are even abandon- 
ing our former insistence that the Ger- 
mans continue to cover our “gold drain” 
costs for keeping it there. 

Mr. President, if the Germans really 
believe that six American divisions are 
still vital to their security, I have no 
doubt but what this prosperous country 
would continue to adhere to its mainte- 
nance of payments agreement with the 
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United States. It is only because they 
no longer really believe so large a force 
to be necessary that they now refuse to 
pay this bill. 

Apparently, we are going to make up 
the difference, an arrangement which 
will no doubt be welcome by the Germans, 
since the presence of so large an Ameri- 
can Army, maintained at our expense, 
helps sustain German prosperity. 

Elsewhere in the world, there is no in- 
dication that the administration intends 
to reduce our foreign aid spending. In- 
deed, as this Latin American proposal 
makes clear, the effort will be to expand 
that spending, despite the mounting 
costs of the war. 

Mr. President, I believe this is a time 
to hold the line on foreign spending, to 
trim back foreign aid wherever possible, 
and to generally reappraise the effective- 
ness of our foreign spending programs 
along the line. When the costly war in 
Vietnam is over, it will be time enough 
to consider the need for a significant 
expansion in our foreign spending in 
other places. 

This is particularly true when one con- 
siders the cutbacks in our domestic 
spending which have been occasioned by 
the war. When I look about me in this 
land, which has been so abundantly 
blessed, I wonder if we have not over- 
involved ourselves in excessive spending 
abroad at the expense of our own people. 
How can we secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity when 
so many of our children drop out of 
school to roam the streets in lives of 
crime, when the air we breathe and the 
water we drink is fast becoming unfit for 
human consumption, when our parks are 
overcrowded, our forests neglected, and 
our transportation system glutted? 

In the long sweep of history, our great 
force in the world has not been military, 
or even economic. It has been the force 
of the example we have set for others; 
and it is a mountainous irony that we 
seem to be losing sight of this example 
ourselves. 

I wish that high officials of this Gov- 
ernment would show less fascination for 
the writings of Mao Tse-tung and more 
for the writings of Edward Gibbon. A 
restudy of the latter’s work on “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
would be particularly instructive. 

Mr. President, despite my concern 
over the rash manner in which the 
United States is pouring out its resources 
abroad while neglecting its needs at 
home, I agree as to the general impor- 
tance of our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica. It would seem to me far better if 
present priorities were reversed, and we 
commenced to concern ourselves more 
with Latin America than with southeast 
Asia. The suggestion for the creation of 
a Latin American Common Market is 
certainly worthy of study, and I suppose 
everyone would support the broad ob- 
jective of increasing trade. It might 
even be that after mature consideration, 
depending on the circumstances then 
existing, I could support an increase in 
our economic assistance program under 
the Alliance for Progress. But let us 
look at what is specifically proposed. 
Let us not irrevocably commit ourselves, 
in the dark and in advance, to five gen- 
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eral paragraphs which can mean what- 
ever the President subsequently decides 
he wants them tomean. And, especially, 
let us first know what the Latin Ameri- 
cans are doing—not what they are prom- 
ising or proposing, but what they are 
doing. It is interesting that, so far as 
I am aware, no Latin American Presi- 
dent has asked his Congress for a reso- 
lution, before the Punta del Este Confer- 
ence, making a prior commitment to 
land reform, tax increases, and reduc- 
tion in trade barriers. 

I shall have more to say on this sub- 
ject when and if a resolution is reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


GEOTHERMAL STEAM WITH- 
DRAWAL ORDER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate a matter of great, immediate 
concern to the so-called public land 
States, and also of concern to everyone 
interested in sound governmental ad- 
ministrative practices. 

I refer to a “Notice of Proposed With- 
drawal and Reservation of Lands,” 
signed by the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, published in the 
Federal Register for February 7, 1967— 
F. R. Doc. 67-1461. In order that the 
necessary factual background for the 
remarks that I am about to make may 
be before the Members of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that there be printed at this point in the 
Record the text of withdrawal order, 
preceded by the text of a memorandum 
of explanation and instruction, dated 
February 3, 1967, sent by the Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management to 
all land office managers. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and order were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1967. 
MEMORANDUM 

To: All land office managers. 

From: Director. 

Subject: Application for withdrawal of lands 
valuable and prospectively valuable for 
geothermal resource development. 

Pursuant to the regulations in 43 CFR, 
Subpart 2311, I hereby make application for 
the withdrawal of the lands described below. 
The information required by 43 CFR 2311.1-1 
is as follows: 

1. Applicant and Using Agency—U.S. Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Washington, 
D.C. 20240. 

2. Legal Description—All public lands 
which are valuable or prospectively valuable 
for geothermal steam. 

8. Sections 1-3, Act of February 28, 1958, 
are not applicable. 

4. Acreage—Indeterminate. 

5. Purpose—Protection and conservation 
of natural resources including geothermal 
steam resources and the mineral and other 
resource values in the lands. 

6. Contamination—One of the objectives 
of the proposal is to permit the control and 
minimization of contamination by brines, 
arsenic, sulfuric and other deleterious com- 
pounds, which could attend development of 
these resources if adequate provision is not 
made therefor. 

7. Period of Withdrawal—The withdrawal 
is permanent and will continue in effect 
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until terminated or modified by the Secre- 
tary or by the Congress. The withdrawal 
will be revoked in whole or in part at such 
times that the facts show that the retention 
of the withdrawal would be inconsistent 
with its purposes. 

8. Operation of the Public Land Laws and 
Regulations—The lands will not be subject 
to appropriation under any of the public 
land laws including, without limitation, the 
mining laws and the mineral leasing laws. 

9. Water—Development of the geothermal 
resources will be in accordance with Federal 
legislation applicable thereto. 

10. Justification—The geothermal phe- 
nomenon has been recognized as having 
great potential as a valuable natural re- 
source in the United States, both as a source 
of energy and in the production of minerals 
which would be nonrecoverable otherwise. 
Retention of lands containing geothermal 
steam is necessary to protect the resource 
from dissipation and to permit orderly de- 
velopment of techniques, procedures, meth- 
ods, and operations. 

11. Authority for Withdrawal—Implied 
authority of the President and the Presi- 
dent's directive of January 30, 1967. 

12. Pursuant to 43 CFR 2311.1-2, the 
noting of this application on the records of 
the land office operates to segregate the 
lands and the resources therein from appro- 
priation as set forth in paragraph number 
8 above. 

Boyp L. RASMUSSEN, 
Director. 

Approved: February 3, 1967. 

Harry R. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 

[From the Federal Register, vol. 32, No. 25, 
Tuesday, Feb. 7, 1967, Washington, D.C. 
(F.R. Doc. 67-1461; Filed, Feb. 6, 1967; 
8:49 a. m.)] 

ALL PUBLIC LAND StaTES—NOTICE OF PROPOSED 
WITHDRAWAL AND RESERVATION OF LANDS 
The Bureau of Land Management has filed 

an application for withdrawal of the lands 
described below, from all appropriations 
under the public land laws, including, with- 
out limitation, the mining laws and the 
mineral leasing laws. The applicant desires 
the withdrawal for the protection and con- 
servation of natural resources, including geo- 
thermal steam resources and the mineral and 
other resource values in the lands. 

For a period of 30 days from the date of 
publication of this notice, all persons who 
wish to submit comments, suggestions, or ob- 
jections in connection with the proposed 
withdrawal may present their views in writ- 
ing to the undersigned officer of the Bureau 
of Land Management, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 

If circumstances warrant, a public hear- 
ing will be held at a convenient time and 
place, which will be announced. 

The determination of the Secretary on the 
application will be published in the FED- 
ERAL REGISTER. A separate notice will be 
sent to each interested party of record. 

The lands involved in the application are 
all public lands which are valuable or pros- 
pectively valuable for geothermal steam. 

Box D L. RASMUSSEN, 
Director. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1967. 

(F.R. Doc. 67-1461; 
8:49 a.m.) 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
order withdraws from any type of entry 
under the public land laws all—and I em- 
phasize the word all“ lands of the 
United States valuable for or prospec- 
tively valuable for geothermal steam. 
The order is without limitation as to area 
or as to time. It also is equally sweep- 
ing and limitless with respect to the 
activities from which these areas are 
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withdrawn. The order states that the 
withdrawal is “from all appropriations 
under the public land laws, including 
without limitation”’—and I emphasize 
“without limitation“ —“ the mining laws 
and the mineral leasing laws.” 

As every Member of this body well 
knows, Congress has over the years en- 
acted a number of laws under which 
citizens have specific rights to go out 
onto our public lands, and, under certain 
specified conditions, use, develop, and 
occupy these lands. Among these rights 
spelled out by the acts of Congress are 
those set forth in the mining law of 
1872 and the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920. 

Under the mining law, for example, a 
citizen can go out on the public domain 
and look for a deposit of a valuable 
mineral. If, by dint of risk, hard work. 
expenditure of his money and time, and 
good luck, he finds such a deposit, he is 
entitled to locate“ it; that is, he can 
stake it out and by complying with cer- 
tain Federal and local requirements, the 
deposit becomes his to develop. He has 
a property right in the mineral deposit, 
and can mine it and sell the products of 
his mine. 

The mining law of 1872 has had a 
tremendous impact on the development 
of the American West. The law ranks 
as a great social document along with 
the Homestead Act of 1862 and the 
Reclamation Act of 1902. It is not too 
much to say that the development of our 
Nation, our people, and our economy owe 
much to these great public land laws and 
the concepts of individual initiative, and 
individual enterprise, of which they are 
a manifestation and expression. 

Yet, Mr. President, we find these laws 
enacted by the Congress set aside, con- 
travened, and the rights of our citizens 
under them abrogated by the stroke of 
an executive pen. 

For example, a citizen could go out 
today and locate on the public lands a 
valuable deposit of, say, gold or copper. 
Both are metals which our country needs 
in increasingly great supply today. 

After finding this valuable gold de- 
posit, our citizen could comply with all 
of the presently applicable Federal and 
local requirements. He then would have 
a property right in that deposit. He 
could spend, say, a hundred thousand 
dollars of his money developing this 
deposit. Yet, in a year or 2 years, 
or some time in the future, the Bureau of 
Land Management could say to him, 
“No; we have determined that this land 
is prospectively valuable for geothermal 
steam; therefore, you have had no right 
to be here ab initio. You are a trespasser. 
Get off.” 

I ask, Mr. President is that good or just 
administration. 

At a hearing on March 8 by the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, on the 
administration of the classification and 
sales acts, I went into this withdrawal or- 
der at some length. As a result of this 
hearing, and the questions propounded, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Harry R. Anderson, has announced that 
the February 7 order will be superseded 
by a new order. In all fairness to the 
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Department of the Interior, I ask, Mr. 
President, that the text of a draft of this 
proposed new withdrawal order be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the draft was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[From the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management] 


REVISED NOTICE OF PROPOSED WITHDRAWAL AND 
RESERVATION OF LANDS 


The Bureau of Land Management has re- 
vised its application for withdrawal, notice 
of which was published in the Federal 
Register on page 2583 of the issue for Feb- 
ruary 7, 1967, and amended by notice pub- 
lished on page 4030 of the issue of March 14, 
1967. 

The foregoing application requested with- 
drawal of all public lands which are valuable 
or prospectively valuable for geothermal 
steam, from all appropriations under the 
public land laws, including, without limita- 
tion, the mining laws and the mineral leas- 
ing laws. 

The foregoing application has been super- 
seded by a revised application which: 

(1) requests the immediate withdrawal of 
the public and acquired lands described 
herein as valuable for geothermal resource 
development because they are lands in which 
there are favorable exploratory wells or 
favorable surface indications of geothermal 
anomaly, such as geysers, fumaroles, or ther- 
mal springs of high temperature, or geophys- 
ically favorable extensions thereof; and 

(2) provides for the future withdrawal of 
the public and acquired lands hereafter de- 
termined to be potentially valuable for geo- 
thermal resource development. 

Lands which would be withdrawn in ac- 
cordance with the revised application, either 
immediately or in the future, would be with- 
drawn from all forms of settlement, location, 
sale, selection, entry, lease, appropriation, 
and other forms of disposal except under (a) 
the laws governing the use of lands under 
lease, license or permit, or (b) the laws 
governing the disposal of mineral or vegeta- 
tive resources by lease, license or permit, 
provided that leases, licenses or permits will 
be issued only if the Secretary of the In- 
terior finds that the proposed use of the lands 
will not adversely affect the geothermal re- 
source nor hinder its development and 
utilization, 

The lands which the revised application 
requests be immediately withdrawn by rea- 
son of their being valuable for geothermal 
resource development are described as fol- 
lows: 

[here insert legal description] 


The foregoing lands are temporarily seg- 
regated in accordance with 43 C.F.R. 
2311.1-2(a). 

Lands potentially valuable for geothermal 
resource development are those areas that 
may be considered within current knowledge 
to have relatively high potential for eco- 
nomic development of geothermal resources. 
Lands which in the future are determined to 
be potentially valuable for geothermal re- 
source development will be deemed to be 
temporarily segregated as of the time a no- 
tation is made on the tract books that the 
lands have been classified as potentially val- 
uable for geothermal resource development 
by the Geological Survey and will be deemed 
to be withdrawn when a notice of such no- 
tation is filed with the Federal Register. 

Until April 30, 1967, all persons who wish 
to submit comments, suggestions, or objec- 
tions in connection with the revised appli- 
cation may present their views in writing 
to the undersigned officer of the Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 

If circumstances warrant, a public hear- 
ing will be held at a convenient time and 
place, which will be announced. 
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The determination of the Secretary on the 
revised application will be published in the 
Federal Register. A separate notice will be 
sent to each interested party of record. 

The lands involved in the application are 
all public and acquired lands which are val- 
uable or potentially valuable for geothermal 
resource. 

Boyp L. RASMUSSEN, 
Director. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
new order is much, much preferable to 
the one of Februray 7. It is much more 
definite; it restricts the probable area 
to be affected from something over 85 
million acres to a little over a million 
and these areas will be ascertainable. 

However, it still fails to come to grips 
with the basic question to which the 
original order gives rise. That is the 
authority of the executive to set aside 
acts of Congress and abrogate the rights 
of citizens under them. 

At the Public Lands Subcommittee 
hearing I asked the source of such 
power. I was informed that it was the— 
quote implied power”—unquote—of 
the President, delegated on down 
through the administrative ranks of the 
executive branch. This power was 
enunciated and upheld, my subcommit- 
tee was told, by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1915 in the Midwest 
Oil Co. case—U.S. v. Midwest Oil Com- 
pany, 236 U.S. 459. 

A reading of the Midwest Oil case in 
the light of the circumstances under 
which it arose gives rise to grave doubt 
indeed whether the “implied power“ doc- 
trine of this 1915 case is applicable to 
such a sweeping, limitless assertion of 
control over the public lands of the 
United States as is asserted in the Feb- 
ruary 7 withdrawal order. 

I ask, Mr. President, unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum on the Mid- 
west Oil case and the Pickett act appear 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 
(United States v. Midwest Oil Co, 236 U.S, 
459; 59 L. ed. 673 (1915) ) 

In 1909, the Director of United States Ge- 
ological Survey wrote that oil lands in Cali- 
fornia were being patented at such a rate 
that the U.S. might have to buy the very 
oil which it was practically giving away. 
The Secretary of the Interior brought this 
matter to the attention of President Taft, 
who on September 27, 1909 issued Tem- 
porary Petroleum Withdrawal No. 5,” with- 
drawing more than 3 million acres in Cali- 
fornia and Wyoming. 

Six months after this order, Midwest's 
predecessor in interest went upon a greater 
section of the withdrawn land in Wyoming 
and discovered oil. Midwest extracted a 
large quantity of oil, and the U.S. sued Mid- 
west to recover the land and for an ac- 
counting of the oil extracted. 

In this case Midwest tested the validity 
of the President’s order, contending that 
he had no authority to make withdrawals 
of the public domain. 

The Court spelled out an implied grant 
of power by the Congress to the President 
as agent in charge of the public domain. 

During the interval from the beginning 
of this dispute and its conclusion, the Con- 
gress passed the Act of June 25, 1910, 36 
Stat. 847; 48 USC 140-141 as amended—see 
attachment—the so-called “Pickett Act” giv- 
ing the President powers of withdrawal of 
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the public domain, but this was of no help 
to Midwest. 

The Court, speaking of the legislative his- 
tory of the Pickett Act said: “. . Various 
bills were introduced on the subject, and the 
President himself sent a message to Congress, 
calling attention to the existence of the 
doubt, and suggesting the desirability of leg- 
islation to expressly grant the power and 
ratify what had been done. A bill passed the 
House, containing such ratification and au- 
thorizing future withdrawals. When the 
bill came to the Senate it was referred to a 
committee, and, as its members did not agree 
in their view of the law, two reports were 
made. The majority, after a review of the 
practice of the Department, the acquiescence 
of Congress in the practice, and the decisions 
of the courts, reported that the President al- 
ready had a general power of withdrawal, and 
recommended the of the pending 
bill, inasmuch [483] as it operated to restrict 
the greater power already possessed. Sen. 
Rep. 171 (61st Cong. 2d Session) 

The point to be borne in mind is: 

The Midwest Case did not recognize an 
implied power in the Executive to withdraw 
lands of the U.S. 

Congress, under the property clause has 
such power. 

The Court recognized an “implied grant of 
power” by the Congress as its agent for the 
purpose of this withdrawal order. 

By passing positive legislation authorizing 
the president to make withdrawals, as did 
the Pickett Act, no implied grant remained, 
since the express grant was now in the law, 
and the above quoted part of the Midwest 
opinion seems to indicate as much. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, so 
gravely did the members of the Interior 
Committee regard the issue that the staff 
was directed to prepare a committee res- 
olution disapproving the February 7 
withdrawal order and calling upon the 
Secretary of the Interior to rescind it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this proposed resolution be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the proposed 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, U.S. SENATE 


Whereas Clause 2, Section 3, Article IV of 
the Constitution of the United States im- 
poses upon the Congress the responsibility 
of making “all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property of 
the United States;” 

Whereas over the years the Congress has 
from time to time enacted laws for the use, 
development and enjoyment of the public 
lands of the United States by citizens, includ- 
ing enactment of the Mining Law of 1872, the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, and the Home- 
stead and Desert Land Entry laws; 

Whereas these said laws give citizens of the 
United States specific rights to go out onto 
the public lands and through compliance 
therewith obtain property rights, including 
property rights in mineral deposits; 

Whereas on February 7, 1967, the Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, did cause to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register a notice with- 
drawing “from all appropriation under the 
public land laws, including without limita- 
tion, the mining laws and the mineral leasing 
laws,“ all public lands which are valuable or 
“prospectively valuable for geothermal 
steam; 

Whereas said withdrawal order by its 
terms is without Umitation, and does not 
in any way attempt to describe or delimit 
the lands to which it is applicable, leaving 
the status of any and all areas of the public 
lands subject to determination at some un- 
defined date in the future that such areas 
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might be prospectively valuable for geo- 
thermal steam; 


Whereas the authority for such a sweep- 
ing and limitless withdrawal order is stated 
to be the “implied power” of the President 
of the United States under a doctrine of 
doubtful applicability enunciated in 1915 
by the Supreme Court in U. S. v. Midwest 
Oil Company, 236 U. S. 459; and 

Whereas the said withdrawal order inter- 
feres by administrative fiat with rights of 
citizens of the United States established by 
Acts of Congress, and constitutes a threat 
to property rights in lands and minerals 
established after the date of its promul. 
gation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate of the 
United States condemns the action of the 
Director, Bureau of Land Management, in 
promulgating said withdrawal order as hav- 
ing been taken without authority of law, as 
being unnecessarily all-inclusive and sweep. 
ing in its terms, and as being so indefinite 
as to area and time that it constitutes an 
invasion of the rights of citizens established 
by Acts of Congress to use, develop and 
enjoy the public lands of the United States; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee calls upon 
the Secretary of the Interior to rescind 
forthwith the withdrawal order promulgated 
by the Director of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement of February 7, 1967 (F.R. Doc. 
67-1461). 


Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
Approved this day of March, 1967. 
Attest: 


Chief Clerk. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, while 
the immediate threat to the rights of 
citizens under the February 7 order has 
been reduced by the proposed new geo- 
thermal order, the basic issue of the 
executive power to set aside acts of Con- 
gress remains, and I strongly urge that 
the Interior Committee investigate the 
full implications of the doctrine of “im- 
plied power,” so that congressional au- 
thority over the public domain may be 
effectively preserved, 


INTERNATIONAL TOURIST YEAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, at the request of the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
who was called out of town today, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain remarks 
he prepared for delivery on the Senate 
floor in connection with International 
Tourist Year be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Dopp 


1967 is International Tourist Year. 

I am confident that the $12.3 billion spent 
on trips abroad in 1966, by 80 million peo- 
ple from over 120 countries, will be greatly 
increased this year. 

The United Nations, many governments, 
shipping lines, airlines, travel organizations 
and others are making a concerted effort, un- 
der the impetus of the International Tourist 
Year, to make 1967 the biggest travel year 
ever. 

Many Americans, in their private capac- 
ities, are working to encourage more travel 
to the United States. 

But the work of the Federal Government, 
I regret to say, falls far short of a maximum 
effort. 
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I do not mean to imply that the staff of 
the United States Travel Service is letting us 
down. 

It is not. I think the U.S. T. S. is doing the 
best job possible. 

We must remember that these people work 
under rather severe budget limitations. 

Their penurious five year existence has 
been imposed upon them partly by the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, which has been reluctant to 
ask for reasonable sums of money. 

And Congress is equally guilty, perhaps 
even more so, since it has not been too re- 
ceptive to the appropriation of funds for the 
promotion of increased tourism to the United 
States. 

To quote from a recent Saturday Review 
editorial on this subject: 

“The USTS...has been compelled to 
carry on its vital program with a wholly in- 
adequate budget of $3 million. 

“In spite of this . . it has served the na- 
tional interest with distinction. Overseas 
visitors to this country have more than 
doubled in number since the USTS was 
founded five years ago, and the United States 
is now the No. 1 host country of the world. 
This is a measure of what could be done if 
Congress would heed the repeated urgings 
of senior industry leaders to authorize a 
minimum USTS budget of $10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000, Perhaps 1967 will be the year when 
Congress comes of age on this issue.” 

I do not subscribe to the idea that in- 
creased travel by the peoples of the world is 
going to make a truly significant difference 
in the Cold War or in the relations among 
nations. 

But I do think that contact among na- 
tions, through travel, cultural exchanges, 
education programs, and so on are helpful in 
getting people to appreciate one another, and 
their diversities, better. 

For this reason, I hope that the new budg- 
et request for the United States Travel 
Service, of $4.7 million, will be substantially 
increased, to at least the $10 million mini- 
mum urged by travel industry spokesmen. 

The very practical grounds of trying to im- 
prove our balance of payments situation 
slightly, should encourage Congress to take 
another and friendlier look at this budget 
item, 

In 1966, our travel deficit wes $1.8 billion, 
an increase of $90 million from the previous 
year. 

The expenditure of $5 or $6 million, to 
better fund the Federal Government's travel 
promotion activities, would no doubt help 
to prevent another, perhaps even larger, in- 
crease in this year’s travel deficit. 

Certainly this modest expenditure would 
pay for itself and at the same time be help- 
ful in the payments area where we need 
help. 

I hope 1967 will be the year when Congress 
takes a giant stride to help promote greater 
travel to the United States. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of H.R. 6950, the measure which repeals 
suspension of the investment tax credit, 
with the understanding that there will 
be no discussion on the bill until after 
the Senate returns on April 3, 1967, after 
the Easter holiday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 6950) to restore the invest- 
ment credit and the allowance of ac- 
celerated depreciation in the case of cer- 
tain real property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed 
to consider the bill. 
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ON OPERATION GOVERNMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend to the attention of this 
body, a committee of wives of members 
of the U.S. Senate, the U.S. House of 
Representatives, the Supreme Court, 
and the Cabinet, called Operation Gov- 
ernment. This important ladies’ com- 
mittee has been working very hard over 
the past 3% years to develop a com- 
prehensive and honest portrayal of the 
workings of the three branches of the 
Federal Government. 

This committee, in cooperation with 
Group W-Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co., is now hard at work in the pro- 
duction of this series. We wish to join 
our colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle and in the other body in hearty 
support of this important effort and 
hope that all cooperation possible will 
be given in the production of this effort. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a list of the members and 
staff of Operation Government and ex- 
tend hearty congratulations to this com- 
mittee on their work. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

COCHAIRMEN 
Mrs. Charles A. Vanik (Ohio). 
Mrs. Gerald R. Ford (Michigan). 
MEMBERS 

Mrs. Carl Albert (Oklahoma). 

Mrs. William H. Ayres (Ohio). 

Mrs. Jonathan B. Bingham (New York). 

Mrs. Hugo Black. 

Mrs. Hale Boggs (Louisiana). 

Mrs. John W. Byrnes (Wisconsin). 

Mrs. Edmond Campbell (WETA-TV). 

Mrs. Frank Church (Idaho). 

Everett Dirksen (Illinois). 

Mrs. Peter Dominick (Colorado). 

Honorable Edith Green (Oregon). 

Mrs. Fred R. Harris (Oklahoma). 

Mrs. Chet Holifield (California) . 

Mrs. Warren G. Magnuson (Washington). 

Honorable Catherine May (Washington). 

Mrs. Thomas J. McIntyre (New Hampshire). 

Mrs. Winston Prouty (Vermont). 

Mrs. Ogden Reid (New York). 

Mrs. Henry S. Reuss (Wisconsin). 

Mrs. John J. Rhodes (Arizona). 

Mrs. Stewart L. Udall. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Mr. Mark E. Talisman. 
GROUP W-WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 
Mr. Michael Sklar, Producer. 
CONSULTANTS 

Dr. D. B. Hardeman (Trinity College). 

Dr. Hugh LeBlanc (George Washington 
University). 

Dr. Howard Pennyman (Georgetown Uni- 
versity). 

Dr. Wiliam Prendergast (Republican Con- 
ference Committee). 

Mr. Nick Zappel (U.S. Senate Commerce 
Committee). 


FAIRBANKS DAILY NEWS-MINER 
PUBLISHES OUTSTANDING ALAS- 
KA CENTENNIAL EDITION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I am 
sure that very few newspapers in the 
United States do not at ọne time or an- 
other publish an annual edition of some 
kind. I am willing to state, however, 
that there could be very few newspapers 
which begin to approach the excellence 
exhibited annually by the Fairbanks 
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Daily News-Miner of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
in publishing an annual special edition 
of high quality not only in reporting on 
developments in its area but more espe- 
cially in typography and color reproduc- 
tion. 

This week I received the 1967 progress 
edition of the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner, Appropriately this is designated 
as the Alaska Centennial Edition of this 
farthest north daily newspaper in the 
world. 

The News-Miner is known to us in 
Alaska as the informative daily news- 
paper published in the second most pop- 
ulous city in the largest State of the 
Union. Throughout the publishing world 
the News-Miner is recognized as a news- 
paper which surpasses all others in the 
unique quality of color work turned out 
by its presses. 

The 1967 progress edition of the News- 
Miner quite appropriately is based on the 
“North to the Future” theme of the 
Alaska centennial saluting the 100th 
birthday of Alaska as a part of the United 
States. 

Besides telling again the story of how 
Secretary of State William H. Seward 
bought Alaska from Russia for $7,200,000 
in 1867, the special edition reviews the 
Alaska story of 100 years of progress. 
Sections detailing the colorful story of 
southeastern Alaska, the bustling Cook 
Inlet area around our largest city of An- 
chorage, interior Alaska, the Arctic por- 
tion of my State, the University of 
Alaska, outdoor life on the last frontier 
and the vibrant history of our territory, 
which has now become the 49th State, 
are included in the centennial edition of 
the News-Miner. 

A special section also tells the story of 
the 100th anniversary of the oldest com- 
mercial enterprise in Alaska, a company 
which started out as the Alaska Commer- 
cial Co. immediately following Alaska’s 
purchase from Russia and became with 
the passage of time the Northern Com- 
mercial Co. of today. 

The energetic president and publisher 
of the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner is 
C. W. Snedden. Its executive editor is 
David B. Galloway. Mr. Galloway’s dis- 
tinguished father and equally distin- 
guished mother live in Washington, D.C. 
Dr. George B. Galloway was for many 
years senior specialist in American Gov- 
ernment and Public Administration for 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. He retired in De- 
cember for reasons of health. Dr. Gal- 
loway is the author of many books, in- 
cluding “Congress at the Crossroads” 
and The Legislative Process in Con- 
gress.” He also served as executive sec- 
retary of the U.S. group in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

The editor’s mother is Mrs. Eilene Gal- 
loway, who is a special consultant to the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautics and 
Space Sciences. She has prepared com- 
mittee prints on the treaty on outer 
space. Recently Mrs. Galloway was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
International Institute of Space Law of 
me International Astronautical Federa- 

on. 

Having known George and Eilene for 
many years, I am not surprised that their 
son should be the editor of such an out- 
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standing periodical as the Fairbanks 
Daily News-Miner. I do, however, want 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
this truly remarkable publication. 

I ask unanimous consent that articles 
written by my colleague from Alaska, 
Senator E. L. “BoB” BARTLETT, and me 
for the centennial edition of the News- 
Miner be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wise Use or ALASKA’S VAST STOREHOUSE OF 
Resources WILL HELP MEET Worip DE- 
MANDS 
(By E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, U.S. Senator) 


In authorizing federal participation in the 
Alaska Centennial Celebration, Congress took 
note of the historical importance of the pur- 
chase and expressed its faith in the future 
of our state. Congress recognized that 
“Seward's folly” was of national importance 
and that development of Alaska’s resources 
is in the national interest. 

Let us begin with the past. 

One hundred years ago Alaska was an un- 
opened package of surprises. Men of vision 
did not know but sensed that this vast ter- 
ritory would be worth more than the $7.2 
million purchase price. They guessed that 
the territory might be of strategic importance 
and they had only a very limited idea of 
the wealth of natural resources hidden in 
the land and off the coasts of Alaska, but 
they believed that in supporting the pur- 
chase they were acting in the national in- 
terest. 

One century of sometimes slow but steady 
growth has proved these men of vision cor- 
rect. 

On a strategic basis alone, the purchase 
of Alaska stands out as a most fortunate 
purchase, a decision which took control of 
the continent’s northwest frontier out of 
the hands of a country which has become 
a hostile power. 

But Alaska has been more than just of 
passive military importance. The vast 
reaches of our state have supplied extensive 
training areas at a minimum cost for the 
armed services. Lt. Gen. Raymond J. Reeves, 
former commander in chief, Alaska Com- 
mand, put it succintly when he said in a 
speech last June that Alaska was “a blue 
chip military investment.” 

From a military point of view alone, the 
Alaska purchase is worthy of national at- 
tention. 

SHOWCASE OF TRADITION 


As the accident of geography gives Alaska 
its military importance, so the same accident 
makes it important that the United States 
demonstrate that its traditions and economic 
system work in a developing state. It was 
Sen. Philip A. Hart, of Michigan, who, in the 
Senate debate on the Centennial Bill, said, 
“. . . here we are rubbing shoulder to should- 
er with Russians in a tiny world. Let us 
make sure that the history and strength 
and traditions of this nation are put in a 
showcase that is appropriate for what we 
believe them to be—the best in the whole 
world.” 

So much for the past. In appropriating $4 
million in matching funds, Congress also 
was concerned with the future and Alaska’s 
development. It recognized that tourism is 
a major Alaska industry which not only 
brings to the state needed income but also 
generates interest in many persons in moving 
to the 49th State. Certainly the decision to 
authorize federal participation in the cele- 
bration has helped spark interest in the ob- 
servance across the nation. In recent weeks 
Alaska has been featured on network tele- 
vision shows, in an exhibit at the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, D.C., and 
on a new stamp and commemorative medal. 

But while development of Alaska for 
Alaska’s sake is in the national interest, the 
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country has an even greater stake in seeing 
that the great northwest reaches its potential. 
That reason is an ever-growing need for raw 
materials. 

In almost every nation of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, an increasing 
population demands more raw materials to 
feed people and more raw materials to supply 
industries which create an ever-expanding 
number of jobs. Complicating this picture 
is the hard fact of international life that 
many of this nation’s traditional sources of 
raw materials are located in foreign countries 
which, for any number of reasons, cannot 
be depended on to continue supplying this 
nation the natural resources it needs. Clear- 
ly it is in the national interest to develop 
a vast storehouse of these resources within 
the boundaries of the nation. 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


Timber products have long been an im- 
portant export from Alaska. World condi- 
tions indicate that the demand for Alaska 
timber will become even greater in the dec- 
ades ahead. It is estimated that there may 
be a world-wide shortage of timber by the 
year 2000. Already we know that the Far 
West, particularly Japan, needs to import 
timber products. In the face of our current 
balance of payment deficit, growth of the 
Alaska timber export business is in the na- 
tional interest. By balancing intelligent ex- 
ploitation with careful conservation and re- 
generation programs, the timber industry 
can enjoy a long and prosperous future in 
Alaska. 

If the world faces a timber shortage in the 
year 2000, it already has a food crisis. It is 
well documented that the world’s population 
is growing faster than the world’s ability to 
increase food production. Considering that 
crisis, it is indeed a bitter paradox that the 
world is not taking full advantage of a cheap 
source of food—the ocean fish it holds. Ways 
must be found to increase the harvest of all 
types of food, and the ocean is one of the 
most under-utilized fertile areas in the 
world. 

Alaska coastal waters abound with fish, 
most of which are ignored by fishermen for 
one reason or another. Development of a fish 
protein concentrate industry will help correct 
this shortcoming. 

The Food and Drug Administration has ap- 
proved a type of the concentrate. It is my 
hope that private industry will now enter the 
picture and work with government re- 
searchers in developing the techniques to 
mass-produce fish protein concentrate, not 
only for the good of Alaska, but for the good 
of all mankind. 

No less important to the economy of the 
State and the welfare of the nation is full 
development of the Alaska oil industry. Cer- 
tainly the recent dramatic growth of this in- 
dustry indicates that Alaska has the poten- 
tial to become an important source of oil. 

And so in celebrating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Alaska purchase, the nation 
honors the men of vision of the past by work- 
ing to make those visions a reality. 


NEW CHALLENGES CAP GAINS UNDER STATE- 
HOOD: GRUENING 


(By ERNEST GRvENING, U.S. Senator) 


The Centennial year which Alaskans hap- 
pily celebrate also ushers in the ninth year 
of statehood. The past eight years mark a 
constructive period of organization of state 
governmental agencies to replace the limited 
territorial powers permitted Alaska previ- 
ously. However, much more than that has 
been achieved. I would indicate what seems 
to me four major developments under state- 
hood and then point to some which I think 
should lie ahead. 

One, our fisheries are coming back. Under 
territorialism this long, most important 
Alaskan industry was depleted almost to the 
point of extinction by federal mismanage- 
ment. Under the wiser policies of our State 
Department of Fish and Game our salmon 
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runs are being restored, reaching in 1966 al- 
most four million cases, the highest figure 
in 17 years, and a more than doubling of the 
pack at the end of federal control in 1959. 
Under a continuation of these wise conser- 
vation policies we may expect further recoy- 
ery. In addition, there is the phenomenal 
development of king crab and the potential 
of other hitherto unutilized fishery resources. 

Second, trade with Japan. This develop- 
ment, a virtually unique relationship be- 
tween one state of the Union and a foreign 
country, while still in its infancy, shows the 
greatest promise. It bids fair to permit the 
utilization of many basic Alaskan resources 
(not only in Japan but elsewhere in the 
Orient) for which there is no market in our 
own country. This means the export from 
Alaska of timber and mineral products, the 
most essential of which is that of liquified 
natural gas, which Alaska possesses in great 
abundance. Pertinent to Japanese trade and 
also related to the previous item about the 
fisheries is that for years one of our valuable 
resources, the salmon roe, was dumped into 
the sea. This puzzled me greatly from the 
time I came to Alaska as governor in 1939, 
for I knew that throughout the 48 states, 
particularly in the East, this product, prized 
as red caviar, imported from Norway and 
other European countries was sold in small 
glass jars as a luxury delicacy at a high 
price. I took this up with representatives 
of the canned salmon industry and got a 
wholly negative response, “It wouldn't pay.” 
Their unimaginative management merely 
threw this precious product away. But the 
Japanese haye now come to our rescue and 
are buying it, as indeed they are and will 
other of our fishery products for which there 
may be no market at home. 


OIL SAVED ALASKA 


Three, oil and gas development. While 
this was actually initiated before statehood, 
the Statehood Act, giving Alaska a uniquely 
high 90 per cent of the revenues, has made 
this a bonanza both for the State Treasury 
and for Alaska’s economy in general. 

Overcoming the incredibly shortsighted 
objections to prospecting and drilling for oil 
in the Kenai Moose Range of some of our 
conservationist extremists, this great devel- 
opment, still in its early stages, not only 
saved Alaska from bankruptcy at the time of 
its initiation in 1957 but offers a most hope- 
ful future for our economy. We should do 
everything to preserve the present friendly 
economic, political and social climate for 
this industry, bearing in mind that costs in 
Alaska are necessarily much higher than 
elsewhere; that there are plenty of other 
places to which the oil industry could be 
attracted if our favorable and receptive at- 
titude is not maintained. 

Fourth, the ferry system. This sound 
concept illustrates the need of imaginative 
thinking to overcome some of Alaska’s pre- 
sumably adverse physical facts; namely, dis- 
tance and a physiography which in certain 
areas will not permit highway construction 
either because of impassable coastline or 
because of outlying islands. The ferry sys- 
tem, still in its infancy also, has already 
proved a success. 

Now, “North To The Future”: One of our 
greatest potentials which in only relatively 
recent years Alaskans have begun to appre- 
ciate, is tourism. After my first visit to 
Alaska in 1936 as Director of Territories and 
Island Possessions and as governor in 1939, 
inspired by our magnificent scenery, I talked 
about tourism as a great unutilized economic 
potential, but found little favorable reaction. 

Gold mining and fishing were the Alas- 
kan's absorbing concerns, and tourists did 
not fit into the pioneer-frontier psychology 
of that day, That’s changed now, partly due 
to air transportation which connected us 
with the lower states for the first time com- 
mercially in 1940 and has since proved to be 
the one outstanding and successful form of 

on which Alaska enjoys, 
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Part of this also is the foreign air trans- 
portation between Europe and Asia via 
Alaska, which to date has made Anchorage 
the air crossways of the northern hemi- 
sphere, a tourist potential of virtually un- 
limited possibilities, after we secured per- 
mission for these tourists to stop off in 
Alaska. The ferry system is another factor. 
Alaska tourism is handicapped by our sea- 
sonal aspects, but that can in part be over- 
come by developing more ski resorts at some 
of our high altitudes where skiing could be 
available the year-round. Pertinent is that 
we have managed to secure, after much effort 
a breakthrough in National Park Service pol- 
icy which led it for the first time to build 
facilities as in Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment. 

I had been urging this since 1940, con- 
vinced that with the shortness of the Alaska 
season it would be impossible for conces- 
sionaires both to build and operate profitably. 
I am now hopeful the Park Service will ex- 
tend that policy to Mount McKinley National 
Park. In Katmai National Monument it has 
already been solved by the enterprise of 
Northern Consolidated Airlines. 

In addition, I have requested the Park 
Service to make a study of a National 
Parkway extending from Cordova up the 
Copper River Valley, through the Chitina 
Valley and on through the Skolai Pass to 
connect with the Alaska Highway, which it 
has agreed to do. This would be one of the 
most scenic drives in the world and would 
make accessible the superlative scenery along 
its route and at the same time avoid the 
problem of setting aside another large park 
area in which mining would, according to 
Park Service custom, be prohibited. 


REVITALIZE MINING 


Second, a new deal for mining is needed. 
A map prepared by Charles F. Herbert, well- 
known Alaska miner, formerly of Fairbanks, 
appeared in the first report of the Federal 
Field Committee. This map showing Alaska, 
Yukon Territory and the upper third of 
British Columbia reveals a preponderance of 
successful mining enterprises of 49 across the 
border to seven in Alaska, a ratio of seven 
toone. These areas have a similar geological 
structure. The disparity arises from differ- 
ing government policies. 

Last summer I persuaded the three top 
mining officials in our federal government, 
J. Cordell Moore, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Mines & Fuels; Dr. Walter Hib- 
bard, director of the Bureau of Mines, neither 
of whom had ever been to Alaska, and Wil- 
liam T. Pecora, director of the Geological 
Survey, who had been to Alaska but not for 
25 years—all three of them newly ap- 
pointed—to come to Alaska and look over 
what we were doing in mining and then go to 
Whitehorse to meet government officials and 
mining executives to learn what we could 
from them. They saw. 

Changes in both state and federal laws to 
approve the wise incentive provisions offered 
in Canada seem to be clearly desirable, and 
I hope to do my best to bring these about, 
having meanwhile secured legislation in the 
89th Congress which permits unlimited de- 
duction from tax returns of exploration costs, 
in itself a great incentive to our mining 
industry, which, since the rigid and to me 
totally unjustified federal policies on gold 
mining, has been relatively in the doldrums, 
A part of mining development, if we follow 
the Canadian example as far as we may, will 
be to develop the vast undeveloped north 
and west of our state through highway and 
railway extension. Developing the great vir- 
gin north is a “must.” 

HYDROPOWER PROSPECTS 

Third, hydro development. As is well 
known, Alaska has the greatest untapped 
hydro potential under the American flag. 
Less than one-fourth of one per cent of it 
has been developed. We need low-cost 
power, both for Alaska’s residents, who now 
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pay too much for electricity, and to attract 
industry. I won’t attempt here to reargue 
my oft-stated conviction that Rampart and 
the whole Yukon harnessing is the answer 
and that the allegations of some of the ex- 
tremists among my fellow conservationists 
about alleged damage to fisheries and wild- 
life have little foundation and that the 
benefits of large quantities of cheap power 
to Alaska will be incalculable. 

Fourth, every effort should be made to 
find a solution for existing high freight 
transportation costs. The problem has been 
partially solved in the railbelt area through 
maritime competition. Gov. Walter J. 
Hickel’s suggestion of utilizing the ferries 
for this p in Southeastern Alaska— 
with possible adaptation of the ferries to 
freighting—is worthy of the fullest consid- 
eration. Certainly Alaska’s high cost of liv- 
ing, which originated largely in high freight 
shipping costs, presents an obstacle to our 
state’s development, progress and livability 
which we should make every effort to 
overcome. 

Finally, we should raise our sights and 
adopt as determined purpose and policy that 
facilities available to people of the Lower 48 
states to the extent that they are superior 
to those in Alaska shall be equated in the 
49th State. We need better and more public 
libraries. Among improvements needed are 
indoor swimming pools, especially whenever 
a new high school is built, for reasons that 
should be crystal clear. These have become 
standard equipment “down below” and 
should be in Alaska, where our long winters 
cold in the Interior, rainy along the coast— 
limit healthful outdoor recreation for our 
youngsters. Furthermore, with so many 
Alaskans living by and off the sea it is essen- 
tial every youngster learn to swim and that 
we avoid the tragic death toll from drowning 
when someone falls off a boat or dock and for 
want of ability to swim a few strokes perishes. 
These drownings have averaged 66 in Alaska 
during each of the last 10 years. 

These are just a few of the challenging 
needs and prospects as we hopefully and con- 
fidently enter our second century under the 
American flag. 


EASTER 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as we 
adjourn for the Easter recess may we be 
ever mindful of the sad and sorrowful 
Friday when they crucified our Lord and 
Saviour—and the equally joyous Easter 
Sunday morning which brought hope, 
light, and life to all mankind. 

Life would have been without hope 
had it not been for what happened on 
that first Easter morning. 

May this holy week of solemn remem- 
brance bring to our minds again Thy 
new commandment that we love one 
another. 

Impress us with a sense of responsibil- 
ity and remind us of our great debt to 
Thee in a world that is filled with fear 
and distrust. 

At this Easter season, may the mes- 
sage of the Prince of Peace kindle the 
hearts of men everywhere with a fervent 
hope and desire for peace and unity in 
every clime. 

Thou hast made us heirs of a great 
heritage and trustees of priceless things, 
yet we have a tendency to forget the 
price that was paid for them and the 
eternal vigilance required to preserve 
them. 

The spiritual splendor of our heritage 
cannot be handed down, it must be re- 
born with every generation. 

His life was the embodiment of love, 
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self-denial and self sacrifice. Greater 
love has no man than this—that he lay 
down his life for his friends. 

It was St. Francis of Assisi who wrote: 


Lord, make me a channel of Thy peace, 

That where there is hatred I may bring love; 

That where there is wrong I may bring the 
spirit of forgiveness; 

That where there is discord I may bring 
harmony; 

That where there is error I may bring truth; 

That where there is doubt I may bring faith; 

That where there is despair I may bring hope; 

And where there are shadows I may bring 
Thy light; 

That where there is sadness I may bring joy: 

Lord, grant that I may seek rather to comfort 
than be comforted. 

To understand than be understood, 

To love than be loved; 

For it is by giving that one receives, 

It is by self-forgetting that one finds, 

It Is by forgiving that one is forgiven, 

It is by dying that one awakens to eternal 
life. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL APRIL 3, 
1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move in ac- 
cordance with House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 292, which provided for the estab- 
lishment of adjournment dates of the 
two Houses of Congress, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
meridian on April 3, 1967. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, April 3, 1967, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 23, 1967: 
COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE Corp. 


William W. Hagerty, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corp. until the 
date of the annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion in 1970 (reappointment). 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consular officers, and Secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America: 

Alan W. Ford, of California. 

George Kirk, of Maryland. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 4, consular officers, and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

Earl W. Bellinger, of Kansas. 

Ralph F. W. Eye, Jr., of New Hampshire. 

Marten H. A. van Heuven, of Connecticut. 

For promotion from a Foreign Service officer 
of class 7 to class 6: 

Richard A. Holmes, of Michigan. 

For promotion from Foreign Service officers 
of class 7 to class 6 and to be also consular 
officers of the United States of America: 
$ Robert J. Baker, of the District of Colum- 

ia. 

Bradford Bishop, Jr., of California. 

Robert J. Blais, of Maryland. 

Timothy C. Brown, of Nevada. 

Ronald B. Casagrande, of New York. 

Martin L. Cheshes, of New York. 

Alford W. Cooley, of Connecticut. 

Charles H. Dudley, of Florida. 

Charles Edward Emmons, of California. 

Peter T. Hansen, of Florida. 

W. Nathaniel Howell, Jr., of Virginia. 

Henry H. Janin, of California. 
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Darryl N. Johnson, of Washington. 
Raymond C. Jorgenson, of North Dakota. 
John M. Joyce, of Colorado. 

Stephen O. Lesser, of California. 

Keith D. Martin, of New York. 

David F. Moore, of North Carolina. 

Gary G. Morley, of Arkansas. 

Ned E. Morris, of Tennessee. 

Donald R. Niemi, of Wisconsin. 

Edmund M. Parsons, of Texas. 

Hal W. Pattison, of New Jersey. 

John D. Peterson, of Nebraska. 

David S. Raycroft, of New York. 

Charles W. Reynolds, of Oregon. 
Richard T. Scully, of Virginia. 

H. Francis Wanning II, of Pennsylvania. 
Stephen E. Ward, of New Jersey. 


For promotion from Foreign Service officers 
of class 8 to class 7 and to be also consular 
officers of the United States of America: 

George T. Basil, of New York. 

Charles L. Bell, of Ohio. 

J. Richard Bock, of Washington. 

Miss Cornelia Anne Bryant, of South Caro- 
lina. 

David H. Burns, of Massachusetts. 

Michael P. Canning, of North Dakota. 

Donald B. Cofman, of Colorado. 

Timothy E. Deal, of California. 

T. McAdams Deford, of Maryland. 

Robert A. Desmuke, of California. 

Robert S. Driscoll IV, of New York. 

John A. Fredenburg. of New York. 

John A. Graham, of Washington, 

Scott S. Hallford, of Tennessee. 

Miss Katherine A. Horberg, of Illinois. 

Donald E. Huth, of Virginia. 

M. Gordon Jones, of California. 

Louis A. Kunzig III, of Texas. 

Stephen L. Lande, of New York. 

Howard A. Lane, of Illinois. 

John P, Leonard, of New York. 

Alan M. Lester, of Louisiana. 

David M. Lowrey, of Hawall. 

Miss Donna M. Millons, of Washington. 

Steven J. Monblatt, of New York. 

Walter M. Notheis, of California. 

Miss Elizabeth F. O’Brien, of the District 
of Columbia. 

Dell F. Pendergrast, of Illinois. 

Richard R. Peterson, of Illinois. 

Herman J. Rossi IIT, of Washington. 

Robert D. Simon, of New York, 

Michael M. Skol, of Illinois, 

Seton Stapleton, of New Jersey. 

James Alan Williams, of Virginia. 

Donald J. Yellman, of Iowa. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 7, consular officers, and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

Michael I, Austrian, of Virginia. 

Dale F. Beecher, of New Mexico. 

Larry Colbert, of Ohio. 

James K. Connell, of Connecticut. 

Richard N. Dertadian, of California. 

Karl H. Dixon III, of California. 

Robert F. Gould, of Ohio. 

Thomas M. Harrington, of Georgia. 

George Owens Haskell III, of Georgia. 

John H. Hudson, of Georgia. 

Donald L. Jameson, of California. 

Miss Leona Kelly, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas B. Killeen, of Pennsylvania, 

Richard M. Miles, of South Carolina. 

Paul D. Molineaux, of New York. 

Peter P. Pease, of Ohio. 

Lawrence L. Rosen, of V: 

Richard J. Rosenberg, of Nebraska. 

William R. Salisbury, of New York. 

David H. Swartz, of Illinois, 

Miss Arma Jane Szczepanski, of Minnesota. 

Peter Tomsen, of Ohio. 

Ralph Treitel, of Ohio. 

Edmund van Gilder, of Pennsylvania. 

Philip C. Wilcox, Jr., of Colorado. 

For appointment as Roron Service officers 
of class 8, consular officers, and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

Kent N. Brown, of California. 
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Thomas L. Bryant, of California. 

Miss Susan Ann Clyde, of Colorado. 

Victor D. Comras, of Florida. 

James F. Dobbins, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

John L, Folts, Jr., of Maryland. 

Ben F. Harding, of Alaska. 

William D. Heaney, of California. 

Douglas R. Keene, of Massachusetts. 

Michael K. Lewis, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Warren P. Nixon, of Virginia. 

Jerome C. Ogden, of New York. 

Miss Shirley E. Otis, of Pennsylvania. 

Algirdas J. Rimas, of Virginia. 

David A. Ross, of New York. 

Kenneth A. Stammerman, of Kentucky. 

Robert E. Tynes, of Virginia. 

Miss Carolyn D. Vantress, of Georgia. 

Harvey M. Wandler, of New York. 

Foreign Service Reserve officers to be con- 
sular officers and secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

George W. Archer, of Virginia. 

Leo E. Crampsey, of Virginia. 

George Deligianis, of New York. 

Kenneth N. Goode, of Tennessee. 

R. Martin Graves, of California. 

Herbert G. Hagerty, of Virginia. 

Frederick Haupt III, of Maryland. 

George E. Hocker, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Benito P. Iarocci, of Maryland. 

Malcolm A. McConnell of Wisconsin. 

Henry J. McDermott III, of New Jersey. 

Russell J. Morgan, of California. 

Hugh E. Price, of California. 

Arthur J. Reichenbach, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Edward V. Roberts, of Virginia. 

Alfred Lewis Sheppard, of Texas, 

Thomas Solitario, of California. 

Dale E. Sumption, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Frank S. Wilson, of Illinois. 

Foreign Service staff officers to be consular 
officers of the United States of America: 

Miss Charlotte Allen, of California, 

Anthony J. Babin, Jr., of Texas. 

Frank J, Barrett, of New York. 

Marlan D. Bowe, of Nebraska. 

John H. Hawkins, of Washington. 

Jerrell G. Keathley, of Texas. 

Miss Minna Krakauer, of Texas. 

Mrs. Violet E. L. Lewallen, of California, 

Miss Anne M. McHugh, of Ohio. 

Miss Mildred L. Meisol, of Florida. 

John D. Moller, of Virginia. 

Raymond J. Moore, of California. 

Peter K. Murphy, of Massachusetts, 

Miss Elizabeth M. Post, of California. 

Miss Mary J. Roberts, of Alabama. 

Frederick I. Rossi, of Pennsylvania. 

Anthony M. Santiano, of Rhode Island. 

Fredrick G. Shirley, of Kentucky. 

Russell M. Winge, of Washington. 

In THE Am Force 

The following Air Force officer for appoint- 
ment as permanent professor, U.S. Air Force 
Academy, under the provisions of section 
9333(b), title 10, United States Code: 

Peter B. Carter, FR64220. 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, to perform 
the duties indicated, and with dates of rank 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 

To be captains, USAF (medical) 

Marshall S. Cook, FV3143285. 

Melvin Landew, FV3110709. 

To be first lieutenant, USAF (medical) 


Horatio R. Aldredge ITI, FV3164352. 

To be captains, USAF (dental) 
Bayard A. Buchen, FV3090647. 
Gary B. Hope, FV3195938. 
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Robert A. Muckelroy, FV3113278. 
Ronald G. Stepler, FV3195939. 


To be first tieutenants, USAF (dental) 

Garth W. Brown, FV3142407. 

Phillip J. Pixley, FV3141206. 

To be first lieutenant, USAF (judge 
advocate) 

Stanford O. Bardwell, FR3130629. 

The following distinguished graduates of 
the USAF Officer Training School for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 8284, title 10, United States Code, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 

Gerard F. Armendinger, FV3182983. 

Joseph T. Bradford, FV3182908. 

Robert M. Calloway, Jr., FV3183353. 

William F. Connors, FV3183155. 

Donald M. Fisher, FV3183062. 

Kent L. Franklin, PV3183084. 

Don H. Garner, FV3183659. 

Robert M. Gates, FV3183623. 

Stephen J. Gulo, Jr., FV3182935. 

Kenneth S. Harvell, FV3183518. 

William A. Hill, FV3183536. 

William L. Huffman, FV3182763. 

Raymond R. Jeanes, Jr., FV3182853. 

Thomas E. Klug, FV3183453. 

Robert P. Kreps, FV3183279. 

Richard L. Latteier, FV3183431. 

Gerard E. Lessard, Jr., FV3182815. 

David L. Lindsay, FV3182899. 

James W. Little, FV3182997. 

David W. Martin, FV3183158. 

James P. Milstead, F'V3183358. 

Frank E. Murnane, FV3183249. 

Terry N. Newell, FV3183437. 

Paul H. Paviat, FV3182867. 

Roger L. Pollock, FV3183618. 

Stephen J. Pribula, FV3183023. 

Alfred M. Rankin, Jr., FV3183683. 

Fred Rosenblum, FVS 182970. 

Craig B. Schiele, FV 3204420. 

Hal B. Tudor, FV3183586. 

Gary Watson, FV 3182963. 

William L. Wells, Jr., FV 3183540. 

Richard A. Whitaker, FV 183592. 

Peter R. Zook, FV3182777. 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named persons for re- 
appointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from the tempo- 
rary disability retired list, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 1211: 

To be colonel 

Darley, George L., 029693. 

To be major, Army Nurses Corps 
Heinrich, Helen M., N203. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in 
the grades specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
$284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, 3290, 3292 and 
3294: 

To be captain, Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps 

Hooper, James A. (Arty), 090866. 

Kulish, Jon N. (Ordo), 090174. 

Rodnite, Andrew J. (Ordo), 085654. 

Scott, Walter J. (Inf) ,O92007. 

Simon, Ernest A. (Armor), OF 100863. 

To be captain, Veterinary Corps 
Reynolds, Buddy L. (QMC), 086676. 
Reynolds, Sonny D. (), 088305. 

To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 

Campbell, Larry D. (Arty), 094372. 

To be first lieutenant, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 

Allman, Gary W. (Arty), OF 100382. 

Basham, Owen D. (TC), OF 103950. 

Boysen, David C. (Inf), OF 103971. 

Casey, Bernard J. (MPC), OF 100251. 

Cooper, Norman G. (NC), OF 100071. 

Cox, Walter T., Jr. (CMLC), OF 101896. 

Cuthbert, Thomas R. (CE) , 093650. 
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Davis, Stewart P. (SigC) , OF 102038. 
Dougherty, John A. (SigC), OF 103102. 
Eggers, Howard C. (Inf), OF 100619. 
Gadarowski, James J. (Arty), OF100371. 
Gardner, Benjamin R. (Inf), OF 100690. 
Giuntini, Charles H. (TC), OF 100700. 
Haessig, Arthur G. (MSC), OF 100731. 
Harrison, Robert B., III (CE), OF 103118. 
Jones, David M. (Arty), 095995. 
Keller, Juan D. (CE), OF 104149. 
Kirkpatrick, Donald P. (Inf), OF 101798. 
Lamarine, Paul A. (FC), OF 100851. 
Lazarus, Paul D. (CE), OF 105463. 
Marinelli, Libero, Jr. (CE), OF 102079. 
McQueen, Arthur H., Jr. (Inf), OF 101975. 
McNeill, David, Jr. (AGC), OF 100935. 
Moye, Robert J. (CE), OF 102751. 
Patterson, Alexander W. 
OF 100460. 
Rintamaki, John M. (OrdC), OF 101998, 
Smith, Walton N. (FC), OF 101137. 
Smothers, Curtis R. (Inf), OF 102087. 
Tedrick, William D. (AIS), OF 103659. 
White, Howard W., Jr. (Inf), OF 102030. 
Wildermuth, John G. (Arty), 094014. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Samples, Watson L. (Inf), OF 103725. 
To be first lieutenant 
Nutt, John W. (MSC), OF 105780. 
To be second lieutenant, Medical Service 
Corps 
Kenison, Charles B. (CE), OF 102069. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 

To be major 

Amey, Arthur L., Jr., 02263680. 

Bressant, Leon D., 0978650. 

Browne, Edward M., 01881391. 

Cervini, Albert U., 01885415. 

Douville, Howard J., 0981319. 

Dunn, James H., 02097762. 

Hicks, William W., 04009065. 

Judah, Floyd G., Jr., 01889833. 

Lake, Charles D., 01937585. 

Marshall, Milford L., 01929292. 

McDaniels, John E., 01690838. 

Oddi, Vincent J., Jr., 01881952. 

Pearson, Hampton R., 04000184. 

Perry, Nathan E., Jr., 04005140. 

Reudelhuber, George J., 01890360. 

Rynott, Keith J., 02267350. 

Scofield, Charles F., 04005362. 

Spinks, Billy A., 01915834. 

Steinberg, Gerald M., 02102677. 

Thompson, Farley D., 01888352. 

To be captain 

Anderson, Philip E., 05310219. 

Blanchard, Joseph H., Jr., 05307313, 

Bongiardina, Joseph A., 05202123. 

Bowker, Charles A,, 04074781. 

Brown, Harold L., II, 05405119. 

Brunelle, Pierre V., 05001147. 

Cliborn, Donald E., 04071544, 

Cremer, John C., 02296653. 

Crowley, Dennis J., 05506677. 

Davis, Paris D., 05404229. 

Dennis, Robert V., 01940080. 

Dethlefsen, James D., 05207502. 

Diorio, Gene L., 04031051. 

Doty, Richard V., 05309069. 

Dulak, Maynard R., 04030654, 

Eidson, Edward W., 05307455. 

Farrell, Joseph G., 01891413. 

Ford, Harold L., 05404869. 

Fuller, Johnny M., 05403871. 

Fulton, David L., 05307885. 

Gebhardt, Raymond G., 05311004. 

Gonzalez, Antonio V., 05400741. 

Gregg, Donald L., 05304444. 

Gudinas, Donald J., 02274456. 

Gumm, Donald J., 05407751. 

Haaland, Carl J., 04017433. 

Harrover, James D., Jr., 04002191. 

Harvey, Henry J., 05405349. 

Helton, Robert E., 05307084. 

Hendrix, Charles W., 05304455. 


(Armor), 
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Himes, Todd I., 04004859. 
Hoogstraten, Richard B., 05204888. 
Hope, Fred H., 04058941, 
Hradecky, Vaclav, 05307225. 
Hudson, Larry G., 05307088. 
Hudson, Ray C., 05403161. 
Jendrysik, Joseph J., Jr., 05410330, 
Johnson, Charles R., 04030817. 
King, Charles R., 05403575. 
Knight, Roy E., 01924236. . 
Krzeczowski, Thaddeus W., 05503366. 
Lednicky, Eugene E., 05307492. 
Leeper, Leon E., 05403555. 
L'Hommedieu, Jan A., 05308689. 
Lollis, Charles W., 04030782. 
Looney, Deane H., 05510692. 
Lovejoy, Morris P., 05405564. 
Lozano, William, 05307104. 
Lytle, William L., 05411187, 
Manley, Willis L., 02283954. 
Maynard, Bobby J., 05301696. 
McKinney, Dickey R. 05405566. 
Methvin, Joseph L., 05305930. 
Mohr, Harley R., 05508839. 
Morris, James H., 05307114. 
Mullen, Frederick F., 05005399. 
Mullenax, Donald C., 05211490. 
Murphy, Edward J., Jr., 05301999. 
Nash, Charles W., 04010953. 
Olson, Stanley R., 05702907. 
Oney, William E., Jr., 04070196. 
Owens, William D., 05403887. 
Parks, Francis E., 05405571. 
Ramsey, Bobby A., 04074846. 
Rexrode, Kenneth E., 05304504. 
Roberts, John C., 05302054. 

Rose, James E,, 05200307. 

Savard, Ronald S., 04045085. 
Scheiner, Herbert L., Jr., 05001414. 
Schiessl, Alvin E., 05007029. 
Schneider, John F., 05307527. 
Sheehan, William G., 05405577. 
Smith, Isaac D., 04025027. 
Stephens, George W., 05403564. 
Streseman, Donald J., 05510669. 
Strock, Albert J., 05203675. 
Sutter, Ronny L., 05208886. 
Swearingen, Lawrence C., 04010997. 
Thiessen, Derek J., 05405298. 
Thomerson, Gary J., 05310695. 
Tolliver, Ronald P., 05309137. 
Turner, Erwin E., Jr., 05403531. 
Wade, Jerry F., 05210490. 

Wade, Robert B., Jr., 05309120. 
Wagg, Robert A., Jr., 04084938. 
Walker, Lanny K., 05305894. 
Ward, Dewitt H., 04047858. 
Weathersby, Robert E., Jr., 05307915. 
Webster, Thomas H., 05405621. 
Welsh, James B., 05208915. 

West, Brownie D., 05306280. 
Woodmansee, Harry T., 02282736. 


To be first lieutenant 


Andrae, Raymond R., 05875337. 
Bacon, William E., 05298947. 
Barney, Patrick L., 05514956. 
Bassett, Lionel T., 05222672. 
Bellais, William F., 05410382. 
Berner, Robert L., 05321290. 
Bills, Ray W., 05704160. 

Black, Jerry L., 05318457. 
Bombel, George A., 05707877. 
Bouley, Eugene E., Jr., 05012085. 
Bramlet, Jerry A., 05218465. 
Branscome, Dexter A., III, 05306459. 
Burke, James W., 05320431. 
Butcher, James D., II, 05320603. 
Butler, Dennis F., 05219262. 
Campbell, Delwin M., 05531765. 
Cozanitis, Eleas A., 05306549. 
Cramer, Larry V., 05200320. 
Cuttino, Peter F., Jr., 05313954. 
Daugherty, James R., 05530534. 
Dinniman, James I., 05007576. 
Donahue, Philip P., 05009589. 
Ehrlich, Arlin G., 05515472. 
Elder, James H., 05415894. 
Everngam, Michael H., 05218388. 
Fairbrother, Elwood L., Jr., 05007656. 
Fairman, Larry L., 05512077. 
Fielding, John F., 05010314. 
Finnerty, John J., 05007907. 
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Fletcher, William F., 05316685, 
Funk, Paul E., 05706379. 

Garner, John L., 05409608. 
Garwood, John E., 05532558. 
Gaudelli, John J., 05011022. 
Gentry, Lee W., 05708610. 

Girard, Robert D., 02306619. 
Gray, Sam A., 05415217. 

Groover, Roland R., Jr., 05516784. 
Hahnen, Robert B., 05007354. 
Harrison, Sammie E., 05405752. 
Heard, Allen B., 05401555. 
Heffelfinger, Thomas W., 05220988. 
Heird, Joe J., 05413819. 

Hicklin, William L., 05412477. 
Higgins, Bernard F., 05016027. 
Holmes, Donald L., 05324942. 
Howard, Ronald M., 05513836. 
Hunter, James L., Jr., 05317718. 
Tigenfritz, Jerry P., 05513559. 
Jenkins, John D., 05315972. 
Joslin, John P., 05414787. 
Kasper, Duane C., 05513361. 
Kaszer, Robert W., 05326252. 
Kay, Bruce F., 05315505. 
Kimball, John A., Jr., 05316175. 
Kowalewski, Daniel S., 05530025. 
Krizman, Ronald A., 05512926. 
Kutac, William D., 090175. 
Kuykendall, Ronald L., 05515595. 
Lawler, Francis C., Jr., 05009995. 
Lemieux, Norman C., 05011360. 
Lewis, George E., 02314973. 
Liberta, Michael J., Jr., 05531432. 
Lipka, Lawrence, 05516505. 
Livermore, Eugene M., 05215148. 
Lucy, Daniel H., 05218629. 
MacKay, Harry V., 05705042. 
Matthews, Franklin L., 05411940. 
McCurry, William E., 05319407. 
McKenna, John J., 05211431. 
Mitchell, Corless W., 05301699. 
Moeller, William E., Jr., 05311123. 
Mordeaux, Corry, 02323524. 
Morimoto, Alvin K., 05800396. 
Morze, Alexander F., 05015955. 
Moser, Carl H., III, 05405762. 
Mouris, Paul C., 05017662. 
Mykytyn, Peter P., Jr., 05222204. 
Narimatsu, Galen M., 05800200. 
Nicholas, Howard N., 05212408. 
Nilsen, Andrew C., 02299183. 
Novack, Conrad A., 05531168. 
O'Brien, Charles J., 05017667. 
Ondic, Larry M., 03109535. 
Osterhoudt, Michael B., 05215224. 
Pack, Buck H., 05410258. 

Parish, James R., 05314905. 
Parrish, Jerry O., 05312179. 
Pearson, Richard I., 05406413. 
Perles, Philip J., 05311500. 

Perry, James L., 05220707. 
Peterson, Robert H., 05011878. 
Plocek, George N., 05414038. 
Poage, William H., 05320368. 
Poh, Gerald V., 05513857. 
Potochny, Richard, 05320511. 
Pugh, Merlyn L., 05511875. 

Ray, Charles R., 05705118. 
Richard, William A. H., 05414307. 
Richards, James A., 05320514. 
Rosenbaum, Perry F., 05317474. 
Rud, Kenneth H., 02303959. 
Santone, Kar! L., 05326644. 
Savoy, Wallace J., 05413353. 
Schmidt, Werner G., Jr., 05218356. 
Schmitt, Charles T., 02316855. 
Schumacher, William J., 05210704. 
Scott, Elvin C., 05314940, 

Shaw, Dallas A., 05406231. 
Sheets, Jon R., 05211744. 
Shiroma, Warren H., 05707376. 
Siekman, Raymond D., 05530176. 
Sisco, Bruce L., Jr., 05321709. 
Sparks, Donald L., 05414167. 
Steinhauer, William, 05216257. 
Stewart, Thomas H., 05510350. 
Stretch, Donald F., 05318425, 
Stringer, Hugh L., Jr., 05318951. 
Stryjewski, Robert H., 05010105. 
Taylor, Clemmie G., 05415264. 
Taylor, John R., 05313787. 
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Trammell, Johnny C., 05315294. 
Tubbs, Lawrence A., 05009559. 
Wheeler, James E., 05013182. 
Wiard, Willard L., 05513307. 
Wright, Wayne W., 05413556. 
Zobrist, Edward E., 05312511. 


To be second ſieutenant 


Armstrong, Curtis L., 05326518. 
Benke, Ralph L., Jr., 05708037. 
Brennan, Francis X., 05019508. 
Brinkley, William A., 05324286, 
Brock, Thomas S., 05418692 
Caranna, Cono A., III, 05321488. 
Cook, Curtis L., 05416263. 
Cook, James H., 05321240. 
Cragg, Thomas M., 05224375. 
Curran, John R., 05223443. 
Dandridge, Harold T., Jr., 05533392. 
Danielson, Ralph M., 05532687_ 
Dowling, John F., 05324265. 
Echols, William H., 02316518. 
Emmons, James B., 02315544. 
Estes, Donald L., 05224264. 
Gabel, Kolman A., 02322987. 
Geier, William G. 
Gius, Gary A., 05418718. 
Haas, David A., 05226914 
Harris, Aubrey E., 05416643. 
Henderson, Jon C., 05420232. 
Jacobsen, James F., 05709779. 
Kerr, Donald A., 04226846. 
Kiernan, Joseph F., Jr., 05875308. 
Kogler, John M., Jr., 05222455. 
LaFrance, Robert H., 05023459. 
Larned, Daniel R., 05419551. 
Lewis, Peter C., 05012165. 
Lightfoot, Michael F., O5711020. 
Livingston, Joseph C., 05225258. 
Loggins, Louie E., Jr., 05324806. 
Love, James A., Jr., 05417068. 
Lynch, Robert A., 05406605. 
Martinez, Fernando, 05416279. 
Mariska, Mark D., 05321815. 
McKinney, Michael W., 05020577. 
Miller, Larry E., 05534945. 
Nettling, John T., 05326109. 
O'Day, Thomas F., 05419222, 
Piker, Charles E., 05421194. 
Premo, David D., 05322309. 
Rasmussen, Delbert T., 05325161. 
Ray, James H., Jr., 05323630. 
Reade, Jack L., 05324692. 
Regester, Stephen A., 05226680. 
Ritchey, Lawrence A., 05419053. 
Rivera, Paul A., Jr., 05800463. 
Sanders, George E., 05709995. 
Schmidt, Stephen A., 05324703. 
Simpson, Larry D., 05421137. 
Sprague, John C., Jr., 05323714. 
Thompson, Clark J., 05325790. 
Torrence, Harry L., 05406749. 
Van Brero, Erik, 05323623. 
Walker, James L., 05530083. 
Wheat, Paul A., Jr., 05875382. 
Wisdom, Jerry L., 05419838. 
Wolfgram, Steven W., 05534450. 
Yoblonski, Leonard F., 02312002. 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and branches specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
3288, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294, and 3311: 
To be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps 
Coppedge, Richard L., 0442627. 
To be major, chaplain 
Edwards, Elwyn G., 02004784, 
Young, George R., 02272285. 
To be major, Dental Corps 
Gross, Arthur, 04067416. 

To be captain, Army Nurse Corps 
Bouchard, Jacqueline R., N901754. 
Brownlow, Margaret E., N901859. 
Kimminau, Mary E., N5407143, 
O'Dell, Shirley J., N902337. 

Troniar, Maryrose F., N5407220. 
To be captain, chaplain 

Beeson, Donald C., 02309192. 

Brady, Lester G., 02311839. 


Compton, David O., 05307568. 
Courtney, Ocie I., Jr., 02303848. 
Doyle, Daniel F., 05013139. 
Esco, Hugh R., Jr., 02307811. 
Garrett, Robert G., 02309426. 
Goodner, James H., 02309106. 
Hagin, J. Ward, 02311016, 
Hagood, Monroe J., II, 05303874. 
Hill, Donald G., Sr., 05315606. 
McVay, Ace J. F., 02307724. 
Snider, Herbert A., 02309308. 
Standley, Meredith R., 05306882. 
Stewart, Richard E., 02309142. 
Ude, Donald E., 05408120. 
Venzke, Rodger R., 05501551. 
Warren, Donald C., 02309014. 
Webster, Norris M., 02309029. 
White, Buster P., 02309208. 
Workman, Ralph C., 05206885. 
To be captain, Dental Corps 
Block, Philip L., 05012822. 
Braun, Edward S., Jr., 05216777. 
Favaloro, Guy A,, 05408304. 
Hoeksema, Gordon J., 05519524. 
Johnson, Timothy M., 05014967. 
Martin, Robert L., 05312936. 
Taylor, Peter F., 05518991. 


To be captain, Judge Advocate General's 
Corps 
Davis, Ronald W., 05303854. 

To be captain, Medical Corps 
Fosdal, Frederick A., 05540945. 
Greely, Robert L., 05501124. 
Hofkin, Gerald A., 05232236. 
Jannuzzi, Joseph D., 05525383. 
Labiche, Henry M., Jr., 05330348. 
Lagoc, Andres D., 05223981. 
Lindefjeld, Ole A., 05015471. 
Matthews, Marshall D., 05525431. 
Seymour, Donald W., 05709023. 


To be captain, Medical Service Corps 


Bonner, Harry E., 02296635. 
McMurray, Dallas R., 04047012. 
Washington, Charles W., Jr., 05200144. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 


Beck, Patricia R., N5708648. 
Bowman, Linda A., N5227200. 
Cogswell, Gail D., N2314558. 
Cohen, Marsha H., N5407214. 
Ellis, Deanna A., N5411466. 
Frank, Mary T., N5411362. 
Gaynor, Mary E., N2314073. 

Hall, Mary K., N2314292. 
Halliburton, Sarah A., N2306051. 
Jensen, Joan L., N5411559. 
Johnson, Jean M., N2298611. 
Johnson, Joyce G., N5519472. 
Johnston, Zula J., N2316080. 
Lownie, Jacqueline K., N5227308. 
McCarty, Janet, N2325855. 
McKeown, Arlene M. T., N5417407. 
Messamore, Joyce A., N54 11666. 
Nenninger, Ann J., N 2321561. 
Peterson, Hazel L., N5519559. 
Ryan, Mary H., N23 16344. 
Schilling, Catherine J., N5411584. 
Stemm, Patricia A., N23 15597. 
Summers, Kathryn J., N 5407468. 
Wachowski, Regina E., N23 14370. 
Walls, Marian J. I., N2308012. 

To be first lieutenant, Chaplain 
Carroll, Emmitt T., Jr., 05312969. 
Graves, Joseph A., 02314336. 
Hansen, Henry M., 02312906. 
Harano, Roger D. M., 02313308. 
Eleinworth, Robert R., 02313393. 
Moyer, Paul N., 02312766. 
Peterson, William F., 02321174, 
Roat, Stanley G., 04083265. 
Stingley, Michael D., 05711675. 
Sutherland, Jack E., 05312866. 


To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 
DeDomenico, Paul G., 05540296. 
Jastrzembski, Steve V., 05232316. 
Ligon, Charles R., Jr., 05233225. 
Lorton, Lewis, 05233658. 

Schow, Sterling R., 05711736. 
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To be first lieutenant, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps 

Belefonte, Carmen P., 05516214. 
Black, John V., 05508913. 
Brandenburg, Andrew L., 02324172. 
Dunn, John P., 05532720. 
Edwards, Michael L., 02325471. 
Humphries, Charles D., 05319056. 
Knapp, Thomas A., 04060112. 
LaGrua, Brooks B., 05514514. 
McPherson, Duncan R., 02315836. 
Murphy, James A., 05405414. 
Oliphant, L. Dee, 02307260. 
Verkamp, John G., III, 02322470. 
Walker, Robert G., 05532317. 
Wold, Douglas J., 05709343. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Corps 


Fleming, Arthur W., 02320821. 
Harriss, William E., 05540293. 
Massa, Emilio, 02321048. 
Materson, Richard S., 02320717. 
McClane, John R., 02320661. 
McLeod, David G., 05319862. 
Meyerson, Lawrence B., 02320662. 
Osteraas, Grayson R., 05540386. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service 
Corps 
Billbe, Dean A., 02316477. 
Breunle, Phillip C., 05008964. 
Bryant, Ray S., 02312494. 
Clapp, Charles R., 05708309. 
Conway, Edward M., 05214005. 
Freeman, Harry T., 05408982. 
Galey, James H., 02316342. 
Myles, Donald A. J., 02309774. 
Pinson, Robert H., 05706142. 
Roussin, Robert D., 05215045. 
Selby, Jackie L., 05222517. 


To be first lieutenant, Women’s Army Corps 


Redman, Gloria D., L2316113. 
Swan, Leanora M., L2309633. 


To be second lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 


Badger, Barbara M., N5417335. 
Blum, Saralee, N2324788. 
Fisher, Marianne T., N5417475. 
Font, Nancy A., N5422138. 
Fowler, Dorothy A., N5422033. 
Fox, Judith L., N2323457. 
Goodridge, Sharon A., N5711798. 
Jennings, Patricia K., N5422018. 
Manowski, Constance, N5417410. 
Martin, Elizabeth A., N5422058. 
McLaughlin, Lillian S., N5422110. 
McNamara, Sally A., N5422111. 
Morgan, Patricia L., N5711797. 
Scagliotti, Linda C., N5326160. 
Schwieterman, Judith A., N5417442. 
To be second lieutenant, Medical Service 
Corps 
Baker, Michael C., 05710190. 
Bembinster, Thomas C., 05533347. 
Bennett, Roger A., 02317449. 
Byrne, Terrence R., 02320976. 
Hostman, James W., 05533529. 
Jacobs, Gerald D., 02320991. 
Lenz, Ernest J., Jr., 02321260. 
Lull, George F., III. 05416370. 


To be second lieutenant, Women’s Army 
Corps 
King, Karen K., L2320182. 
The following-named distinguished mili- 
and scholarship students for appoint- 

ment in the Medical Service Corps, 
Army of the United States, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 
2107, 3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, 3288 and 3290: 


Ackerman, Ralph A. Childs, Thomas R. 
Aron, Bruce L. Christmas, Richard J. 
Ayala, Pablo Crow, James L., Jr. 
Bakios, Stephen N. Cruz, Pedro J. 

Bentz, Curtis L. Culbertson, Joe C. 


Bland, Edward C., Jr. Dibble, Stephen A. 
Bosworth, Anthony B. Donnelly, John T., Jr. 
Boyd, Ronald D. Edgette, Peter J. 


Branyon, James S. Evans, Otis D. 
Castles, Robert G. Fonnesbeck, Douglas 
Childs, Ronald P. R. 
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Fritsch, Robert G. 
Glynn, Michael J. 


Piccione, Thomas M. 

Potter, Laurence A., 
III 

Reister, Gary E. 

Renner, Allen I. 


Greenwald, Paul R. Ringler, Leonard E. 


Guy. David P. Schmuck, Dale A. 
Hemmer, John L., Jr. Simonetti, Robert G. 
Hess, John R. Smart, Samuel C. 


Jackson, Walter F. 
King, Robert D. Stageberg, Dale L. 
Klass, John H. Stockand, David B. 
Kokubun, Haymond . Strong. Edwin G., Jr. 
Kraus, Russell W. Teramoto, Kenneth K. 
Lovole, Dennis M. Tomas, Ronald N. 
Levenberg, Stephen B. Torba, Gerald M. 
McCain, Dwight A. Tousignant, David P. 
McCarl, Terry A. Tyler, James M. 
McCrea, Charles D. Vinson, William W. 
Meier, Ernest L. Waters, Keith H. 
Miller, Donald L. Weaver, Daniel U. 
Miner, George L. Weber, Stuart K. 
Nowakowski, Robert J. Woods, John T., III 
Obray, John W. Zyski, Richard A. 
Payne, Glen C. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary and scholarship students for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 2106, 2107, 3283, 3284, 3286, 


Smith, Thomas R. 


3287 and 3288: 
Abbatomarco, Francis 
x 


Abert, Charles V. 
05422582. 
Abrahamson, Larry R. 
Adams, Bruce W. 
Adams, Henry 
Adams, Herbert P. 
Adams, James C., II 
Adams, Jerome 
Adams, Robert H., Jr. 
Aday, Michael W. 
Aldrich, Daniel G., III 
Alexander, Charles L. 
Alexander, Urey W., 
Jr. 
Allbee, Roger N. 
Allen, Jefferson F. 
Allen, John G., Jr. 
Allen, Michael W. 
Allen, Roderic D. 
Alley, Donald R. 
Alley, James W., Jr. 
Ament, Robert J. 
Anderle, Edward J. 
Anderson, John C. 
Anderson, Robert R., 
Jr. 
Anderson, Roger E. 
Anderson, Lee W. 
Anderson, Robert C. 
Anderson, Stephen L. 
Anderson, Thomas W. 
Andrews, Clark D. 
Andrews, Richard L. 
Andriano, Frank D. 
Andrighetti, John 
Angotti, Paul F. 
Ansel, Raymond B. 
Archibald, David J., 
Jr. 
Armstrong, Frank W. 
Armstrong, Jack A., 
Jr. 
Arnold, Henry H., III 
Arnold, Lee H. 
Arnold, Mark W. 
Arnold, Richard B. 
Arterberry, Joe F. 
Aslanian, Roy C. 
Atkins, Thomas J. 
August, Joseph A., III 
Austin, Marvin R. 
Austin, Tom A. 
Avakian, Charles M. 
Avery, James T., III 
Aylor, Robert L. 
Ayres, Charles H. 
Bagnell, Jerome 
Bagnulo, Michael A, 


Baier, John C. 
Bailey, Thomas L. 
Baker, Larry E. 
Baker, Roland C. 
Baker, Victor R. 
Baldree, Buddie R. 
Ball, Douglas A. 
Ball, John W. I. 
Ballantyne, Kenneth 
H 


Balousek, John B., Jr. 
Balsley, Samuel L. 
Bane, John W. 
Bannon, Michael J. 
Banyard, Thomas A. 


Barcellona, Anthony L. 


Barfield, Robert D. 
Barker, Joseph G. 
Barkley, James W. 
Barnum, John M.., Jr. 
Barnwell, Allan M., Jr. 
Barr, Brian 
Barr, Robert R., Jr. 
Barthle, Robert C., Jr 
Bartle, Jeffery C. 
Bartlett, Robin B. 
Bates, Robert L, 
Bates, Robert O. 
Bayer, Richard W. 
Beaman, William J. 
Beaulieu, Lynn P. 
Beaumont, Edward H., 
Jr. 
Beaver, William C., II 
Beck, Melvin L. 
Beck, Raymond G. 
Beck, Richard C. 
Becker, Donald T. 
Bedar, David E. 
Bedenbender, 
William G. 
Behrens, Randy C. 
Bell, Carl H., III 
Bell, Marshall A. 
Belter, Ralph E. 
Belzer, John A. 
Benn, Philip C. 
Benoit, Michael L. 
Benson, Thomas H. 
Bergman, Ernest 
Bergquist, Kenneth 
P., Ir. 
Berish, George L. 
Berkheiser, Robert P. 
Bernardo, Peter R. 
Bernat, Valent P., Jr. 
Bernier, Robert G. 
Best, Randolph B. 
Beumler, Timothy C. 


Bevill, Edward E. 
Bickerton, James B., 

Jr. 

Bierscheid, Robert L. 
Billups, Reginald D, 
Bird, David O. 

Bird, Robert D. 
Birger, Larry D. 
Bishop, Charles R. 
Bishop, Paul A. 
Black, Ronald D. 
Black, Ross F., Jr. 
Blaine, William H. 
Blake, David G. 
Blanc, George J. 
Bianton, Dennis R. 
Blattmachr, 

Jonathan G. 
Bledsoe, James B. 
Bligh, William C. 
Bloodworth, 

Daniel W., Jr. 
Bludau, Owen W. 
Boddie, James W., Jr. 
Boesch, George R. 
Bondanella, John R. 

05235637 
Bonds, Walter R. 
Bowles, David B. 
Boyd, Leslie J. 
Boyden, Norman J., 

III 
Boyle, James H. 
Brackett, James G. 
Branch, Larry R. 
Branch, William E. 
Brand, William F., ITI 
Brannon, William R. 
Brauer, John W. 
Braught, Dudley C. 
Breckel, Theodore A. 
Breckinridge, 

James R. 

Brees, Dwayne R. 
Breland, Patton H., Jr. 
Bristol, Robert W. 
Bronson, James R. 
Brooks, Billie J. 
Brother, George R. 
Brown, Donald J. 
Brown, Gary K. 
Brown, Gordon P., Jr. 
Brown, John A. 
Brown, Joseph P. 
Brown, Kent C. 
Brown, Lawrence L., 

Jr. 

Brown, Michael S. 
Brown, Richard F. 
Brown, Richard K., Jr. 
Brown, Warren M. 
Brownsted, Joseph R. 
Brownstein, Richard 
Bruggeman, Peter M. 
Brunner, Donald J, 
Bryant, William R. 
Buchanan, Craig M. 
Buckham, William C. 
Buening, Edward H., 

Jr. 


Burdelak, David M. 
Burdick, James R. 
Burks, Ishmon F. 
Burney, Linwood E. 
Burtis, John M. 
Burton, David J. 
Busch, Conrad H., Jr. 
Bush, Morgan M., Jr. 
Butcher, David E., Jr. 
Butler, Daniel E. 
Butler, Douglas J. 
Byrne, William G., Jr. 
Cacciato, Richard 
Cahalen, John R. 
Cain, Michael E, 
Calabrese, Robert P. 
Callahan, Robert F. 
Callaway, Gary C. 
Callen, Robert R. 
Calmes, Joseph C. 
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Camden, Joseph C. 
Camp, John H., Jr. 
Campbell, Arthur L., 
III 
Campbell, John F., III 
Cannon, Charles C., Jr. 
Caporiccio, Richard C. 
Capousis, Nicholas D. 
Carey, Thomas E. 
Carlson, Don D. 
Carlson, Glenn A. 
Carlson, John S., Jr. 
Carlson, Richard C. 
Carney, John F. 
Carpenter, Ronald K. 
Carr, David S. 
Carrick, Charles F., Jr. 
Carrigo, Edward A., III 
Carriker, John E. 
Carroll, Paul R. 
Carson, James O,. IIT 
Cartwright, Robert F., 
Jr. 
Cary, David OC. 
Casey, Richard B. 
Cashen, George V., Jr. 
Cassell, Charles R. 
Castilia, Raul R. 
Caughran, Jimmy L. 
Cavalier, Joseph A. 
Cecil, Thomas W. 
Champion, James K. 
Chandler, Edward D. 
Chao, Charles D. 
Chapman, Guy J. 
Chappabitty, Edwin, 
Jr. 


Charbonnet, Daniel D, 
Chareau, Kenet E. 
Charles, Joe M. 
Charles, Robert W. 
Chesnutt, James R. 
Chinn, Byron N. 
Chipps, James D. 
Chitwood, Mark 
Choy, Calvin C. W. 
Chunn, Warren A. 
Ciolek, Robert J. 
Ciscoe, Alton B., III 
Clark, Barry M. 
Clark, Don K. 
Clark, Roy L., III 
Clark, Walter D. 
Clarke, Hamer D. 
Claxton, Daniel B. 
Clayton, Michael S. 
Cleaver, Ronald H. 
Clement, Ronald C. 
Cobb, Charles M. 
Cohen, Irving M. 
Cohen, Leonard 
Cohen, Richard A. 
Colburn, Cordis B. 
Cole, James D. 
Collie, Dale L. 
Colquhoun, James R. 
Condon, George W., 
Jr. 
Conner, Thomas J. 
Connors, Ralph J. 
Constant, Terrence C. 
Constantindes, Steven 
Cook, Frederick R. 
Cook, Marcus L. 
Cooper, Frederick D., 
Jr. 
Copeland, James R., 
Jr. 
Cordeiro, David M. 
Corey, Paul M. 
Cormier, Paul E. 
Cornell, James P. 
Corrao, Robert C. 
Corrigan, Mark R. 
Corsentino, Thomas A. 
Corvette, Theodore E., 
Jr. 
Costales, Patrick G. 
Costantino, Anthony 
J. 


March 23, 1967 


Prancis J.,Ellis, Jimmie L. 


Cox, William B. 


Ellis, John J. 


Enebo, Eugene A. 


Cragholm, Lemuel C.,Engberg, Harry A. 


Ir. 


Engelsman, John D. 
Enix, Phillip W. 
Eno, Russell A. 


tein, Marc J. 


Creighton, James Ae Roger L. 


Jr. 


R. 
Crutcher, Michael H. 
Cuffe, Thomas R., Jr. 


Evans Douglas S. 
Evans, Richard N., Jr. 


Evavold, Jon D. 
Everson, John C. 
Fairchild, Robert W. 


Cummings, Thomas J. Farley, Donald P. 


Cumpson, Garrett J. 
Cunningham, Mickey 


Cvirko, William 
Daily, John T., Jr. 
Dallaire, Edward P. E. 


Daubert, David B. 
Davidoff, Alexander 
Davis, Eddie C. G. 
Davis, Edward M. 
Davis, Hayward B. 
Davis, Howard T., Jr. 
Davis, Johnny F. 
Dean, Arthur T. 
Dean, Richard I. 
Deane, Michael L. 
Decker, Charles S. 
Defrance, John T. 
Deissig, Robert R. 
Delisanti, Neal J. 
Dempsey, Jack D. 
Denton, Jeffrey M. 
DeRouen, Timothy A. 


Driver, Russell W. 
Drook, Gary G. 
Duckworth, Clarence 
B. 
Duffy, Vivian F. 
Dulbe, Vigo J. 
Dulin, Stanley L. 
Dungey, Robert C. R. 
Dunigan, Randall L. 
Durkin, Robert L. 
Durocher, Francis J. 
Durso, Anthony C. 
Dwornik, Dwight C. 
Dwyer, Leo &., Jr. 
Eakin, John T. 
Edgar, Gerald N. J., II 
Eichler, Donald A. 
Eichler, Frank L. 
Eisenhauer, Frank J. 
Elliott, John T., III 
Elliott, Michael C. 
Ellis, Donald R., Jr. 
Ellis, Jeffrey L. 


Farley, John B. 

Feige, Edmund F. 

Felter, George S. 

Ferguson, Richard T., 
III 


Finch, Francis N., II 
Finn, John P. 
Finney, Earl H. 
Finney, Robert E. 
Fishbein, Gary L. 
Fisk, Calvin S. 
Fitzgerald, Brian J. 
Flahault, Denton K. 
Fleener, Larry D. 
Florczak, Robert J. 
Foisy, William A. 
Folawn, John S. 
Foley, William J. 
Fonda, Garrett R. 


Freeman, Steven C. 
Fried, Bruce J. 
Friedel, Richard B. 
Fryer, Daniel E. 
Fulmer, John A. 
Furrow, Larry D. 
Gahagen, Dennis L. 
Gaffney, Edward J. 
Gallagher, Charles A. 
Gallo, Edward A. 
Gandara, Guillermo F. 
Gardiner, David A. 
Gardner, Bruce R. 
Gardner, Michael C. 
Garland, Bruce F. 
Garrett, Sol. M., III 
Gates, Richard E. 
Gavin, Victor C. 
Gentry, Joseph W. 
George, John L. 
Geremia, Anthony J. 
Gerhart, Daniel Z. 
Gerwitz, Gregory G. 
Gibbs, John B., Jr. 
Giblin, James F. 
Gifford, William K. 
Gillrup, Theodore V. 
Gioia, Philip J. 
Gleason, Ronald N. 
Glieco, Michael 
Glisan, Gary B. 
Glock, James H. 
Goad, James W. 
Gokey, Thomas H. 
Golden, Christopher J. 
Golden, Robert J. 
Gonzales, Kenneth A. 
Gooch, Lawrence R. 
Goodchild, John C., Jr. 


Goodell, Ronald R. 
Goree, Ronald B. 


Gottlieb, Norman P. 
Gould, William 8. 
Graham, Curtis C., Jr. 
Graham, John A., III 
Graham, Richard 
W., II 

Graham, William L. 
Gramlow, Douglas G. 


Gray, Everette E. 
Gray, Phillip W. 
Gray, Richard H. 
Green, Daniel C. 
Green, Dennis W. 
Green, John J. 
Green, Richard O., Jr. 
Green, Robert L. 
Greer, David R. 
Griesmer, James E. 
Grisham, Austin E., Jr. 
05538054 
Grubb, Joseph W. 
Grubb, Stephen B. 
Grubbs, Earl H. 
Grundvig, Peter A. 
Gryniewicz, Joseph 
M., Jr. 
Guidry, Herbert 
Guilfoyle, Dale T. 
Guscar, Howard L. 


Heebner, David K. 


Heltsley, Raymond D. 

Helwig, Russell H. 

Hendrickson, William 
A., III 

Hendrycy, Kenneth E. 

Heneberger, Randolph 


G. 
Henkel, Jonathan C. 
Henry, James W. 
Henry, Larry K. 
Henyan, Kenneth A. 
Herrick, Michael M. 
Hess, Robert W. 
Hettish, John R., Jr. 
Hewitt, Roger L. 
Hewitt, Thomas T. 
Heyer, Glenn J. 
Hlatt, Ralph J. W. K. 
Hickson, Thomas 

05537723 
Higgins, Warren W. 
Higgs, James A., IV 
High, Richard R. 
Hightower, Thomas C., 


Hoaldridge, Jon M. 
Hodges, Jesse J. 


Guthrie, Carroll B., I Hoehn, Robert G., Jr. 


Gutierrez, Rodolfo D. 
Gutowski, Walter J. 
Gutzwiller, David E. 
Gutzwiller, James A. 
Habig, Leonard P., Jr. 


Halper, Stephen R. 
Haluski, John S. 
Halverson, Donald E. 
Ham, Franklin E. 
Hamilton, 
Jr. 
Hamm, Wesley L. 
Hamner, Richard M. 
Hampton, David A. 
Hamrick, Glynne R. 
Haney, James O., Jr. 


Hardee, John T. 
Hardin, David 
Hardison, Robert S., 


Harmon, Jay C. 

Harmon, Kenneth D. 

Harrington, Kevin F. 

Harrington, Raymond 
J. 


Harris, Brooke L. 
Harris, Danny E. 
Harris, Larry L. 


Frank H., 


Hoffman, Jeffrey J. 
Hoffman, Lloyd H., Jr. 
Holocombe, Abram 
P., III 
Holjes, Frederick Y. 
Holland, Walter T., Jr. 
Hollingsworth, John J. 
Hollingsworth, Wil- 
lam 8. 


Horan, Thomas J. 
Horlacher, Donald R. 
Horn, John E., II 
Hotchkiss, Olin W. 
Howells, Robert W., Jr. 
Howes, Alfred L., Jr. 
Hubbard, James B., Jr. 
Hughes, James T., Jr. 
Hughes, William R., 
III 


Hulshouser, Robert D. 


Humbaugh, William R. 


Hunter, Jack M., II 
Hunter, Joseph S. 
Hunter, Milton 
Hurwitz, David H. 
Hutmacher, William 
A. 
Hutton, David F. 
Imparato, Joseph A., 
III 
Jackson, John F., Jr. 
Jackson, Louis M. 
Jacobsen, Keith A. 
James, Francis E. 
Jamison, Nicky R. 
Janis, Stanley R. 
Jarman, Robert O. 
Jedrykowski, Joseph J. 
Jefferson, Charles J. 
Jelinek, Frederick M. 
Jenkins, Everett R. 
Jenkins, John C. 
Jenkinson, Joe B. 


Harrison, Richard H., Jennewine, William L., 
J 


Jr. 
Hartman, John D. 


r. 
Jennings, Floyd W., IZ 


Haskell, Benjamin E. Jennings, John E. 
Ir 


Hatton, Gwyn R. 
Haug, Fred G. 
Hawkins, John H., Jr. 


Jensen, Paul E. 
Jester, James L. 
Jiede,GregoryE. | 
Jimenez, Gilbert C. 
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Joe, Ronald M. 
Johnson, Bruce D. 
Johnson, David R. 
Johnson, Eliot R. 
Johnson, John E. 
Johnson, Lory M., Jr. 
Johnson, Marvin L. 
Johnson, Richard P. 
Johnson, William R. 
Johnston, Donald P. 
Jones, Bruce C., II 
Jones, Edward C. 
Jones, George, Jr. 
Jones, John M. 
Jones, Jon A. 
Jones, Richard F. 
Jones, William E. 
Joyner, James N., Jr. 
Kanda, Richard 
Kaplan, Marshall M. 
Kapps, Lawrence L. 
Kathmann, Ronald J. 
Kautsch, Myron A. 
Kearney, Timothy L. 
Keller, Larry J. 
Kelley, Richard L. 
Kellogg, Joseph K., Jr. 
Kelly, Frank W. 
Kelly, Gary P. 
05537111 
Kelly, Gerald J., Jr. 
Kenney, Michael J. 
Kent, Stanley C. 
Keppeler, Clifford C. 
Kettrick, James F. 
Kieronski, Joseph A., 
Jr. 
Kimura, Ty H. 
King, David H. 
Kingman, Barry D. 
Kirby, Richard B. 
Kirkpatrick, William 
M. 
Kirner, Randall J. 
Kjonnerod, Leif E. 
Klimas, Ronald E. 
Klingler, Michael E. 
Knapp, George R. 
Knight, Frank H. 
Knutson, Patrick K. 
Koch, Daniel R. 
Koons, Richard C. 
Kotrous, Gary L. 
Koup, Howard D. 
Krebs, Charles A., Jr. 
Kriewald, Douglas C. 
Ersnak, Jimmy 
Krueger, Kim M. 
Krug, Samuel R. 
Krupansky, Joseph A. 
Kucera, Peter G. 
Kuehler, Marion A. 
Kuhlman, Jimmy F. 
Kujawski, Walter R. 
Kyttle, Frank J. 
Lacey, Michael J. 
Lacey, Peter J., III 
Ladnier, Paul D. 
Lake, James A. 
Lambert, David E. 
Lampshire, Geoffrey L. 
Landers, Paul W. 
Landis, Richard G. 
Lange, William A., Jr. 
LaRiviere, Philip A. 
Latyak, Robert J. 
Lavagetto, Thomas J. 
Leck, Karl J. 
Lee, Russell F. 
Lefort, Gary L. 
Lencovich, Francis J. 
L’Engle, Prank F., Jr. 
Leonard, Winston S. 
LeStorti, Anthony J. 
Levitz, Jack M. 
Lewis, Dennis R. 
Lewis, Donovan J. 
Likins, Robert A., Jr. 
Lincoln, Darrell J. 
Linik, Frank J. 
Lininger, Kenneth G. 
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Linn, Michael W. 
Linscheid, Dallas S. 
Linson, Robert G. 
Lipham, David K. 
Lippencott, Barry L. 
Lisack, John, Jr. 
Loesch, David R. 
Loftin, William D. 
Logan, John G. 
Long, Robert K. 
Longstreet, Michael C. 
LoPinto, Robert A. 
Lorenz, O. 
Lothspeich, Robert J. 
Lovell, Larry G. 
Lovely, Francis B., Jr. 
Lowe, Steven C. 
Lowry, Gerald D. 
Luedeke, James G. 
Luke, Walton K. W. 
Lunde, Eric D. 
Lundstedt, Scott W. 
Lutz, Dennis E. 
Lydon, Thomas F. 
Lydon, Thomas P. 
Lynch, Michael L. 
Mackay, Donald J. 
Madden, Thomas E. 
Madison, James F. 
Maglione, Anthony B. 
Magness, David M. 
Malloy, James F. 
Malphurs, Rowan D. 
Malvesti, Richard J. 
Manfredi, Anthony F., 


Mariani, Joseph P., Jr. 
Mariner, Robert G. 


Maytubby, Lymon J. 
McAllister, John E. 
McBride, Raymond E. 
McCarthy, Daniel J. 
McClelland, Richard A. 
McConn, Daniel E., Jr. 
McConnell, Robert W. 
McCormack, James R. 
McCoy, Robert G. 
McDaniel, Bernard E. 
McDaniel, James A. 
McDonald, Gerald A. 
McFadden, Joseph V. 
McFall, Thomas D, 
McGarrahan, John R. 
McGill, Allan C., II 
McGrory, James C., Jr. 
McGuire, Patrick H. T., 
Jr. 
McKay, Robert D. 
McKee, Michael E. 
McLaughlin, Aaron C. 
McMenamin, Donald 
O. 
McMillan, William P. 
McNaughton, William 


B. 
MeNeight, Michael T. 
McPherson, Jimmie C. 
Meador, George R. 
Mech, Stanley F. 
Meline, Arlen C. 
Mellick, Jerry P. 
Melton, Arthur R. 
Melvin, Robert P. 
Mercier, William T. 
Merkel, Donald A. 
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Merkle, Donald L. 
Merrell, Jerry M. 
Merritt, James F. 
Messa, Raymond L. 
Messinger, Carl L. 
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Ortiz, Miguel A. 
Orvis, Douglas G. 
Osborne, Everett A. 
Osthus, Gordon E. 
Oswandel. Kenneth J. 


Meybin, Robert J., II Otis, Fitz-Edward 


Michelli, John R. 
Miehle, Paul E. 
Mihelich, Daniel J. 
Miles, Otha G. 
Miley, Richard E. 
Miller, Donald D. 
Miller, John R. 
Miller, Richard F. 
Miller, Robert M. 
Mills, Douglas H. 
Mincke, Henry J. 
Mingus, Leslie C. 
Minor, Claiborne W. 
Mitchell, Jim B. 
Mitzel, Michael F. 
Modley, Peter M. 
Moffa, Frank J., III 
Mohan, Peter F. 
Moler, Charles F. 
Monaghan, James W. 


Monette, Theodore A., 


Jr. 
Monroe, Thomas J. 
Mooberry, David G. 
Moody, Stewart R. 


Ottesen, Robert B. 
Oughterson, Clark S. 
Outlaw, William H., Jr 
Overton, Michael E. 
Owen, Joseph K. 
Pae, Russel E. 
Palmer, Harold B., II 
Parker, Burton G. 
Parker, Frazier, Jr. 
Parker, James O., III 
Parker, Michael C. 
Parks, Mayo B., Jr. 
Parr, Neal M. 
Parratto, Stephen L. 
Parrott, Leon F. 
Parrott, Richard B. 
Passela, George W. 
Pate, Charles W. 
Patella, David F. 
Patrick, Dennis M. 
Patrick. Joseph E., Ir. 
Patterson, John 

W., Jr. 
Patti, Alfred J. 
Patton, Roger D. 


Mooney, Joseph J., Jr.Patula, William T. 


Moore, Robert E. 
Morin, Robert A., Jr. 
Morse, Teddy G. 
Moskal, Alfred J. 
Motl, John M. 
Mowrer, John M. 
Muceus, Peter L. 


Mudgett, Donald M., 


Jr. 
Mulhern, Michael L, 


Pavletich, Douglas P. 
Pavlou, Skevos G. 
Payne, Jimmy A. 
Pearce, David K. 

Peck, Michael P. 
Pedrosa, Roberto J. 
Peil, John L. 

Pelletier, Paul A. 
Pelton, William E. 
Pendergrass, Gerald L. 


Mulholland, Francis Penter, Charles H. 


A., Ir. 
Munhall, Robert G. 
Munson, Edward F. 


Murphy, Patrick V., Ir. 


Murphy, Russell N. 
Murphy, Thomas J. 
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Penzel, William B. 
Pera, Roy J. 
Perez, Charles 

E., Jr. 
Perham, Gerald D. 
Perinetti, Leonard A. 
Perrault, Michael R. 


Naftel, William H., Jr.Perry, Robin C. 


Naramore, Michael 
Nase, Daniel R., III 
Nelson, Henry C. 
Nelson, Leo E. 
Nelson, Richard R. 
Nelson, Robert S. 
Neumann, Richard R. 
New, Harry E., Jr. 
Newby, Samuel S. 
05537632. 
Newton, Lud A. 
Nichols, Daniel A. 
Noles, James L. 
Noriega, Ismael 
North, John C. 
Nowinski, Leonard 8. 
Nowlin, James M. 
Oates, Daniel L. 
Oates, Eugene C., III 


Persons, Henry 

W., dr. 
Petersen, Eric R. 
Petersen, Rene J. 
Petersen, Steven J. 
Petersen, William J. 
Petniunas, Raymod V. 
Petrich, Rudolph J. 
Pfeil, William H. 
Pflanz, Joseph O., Jr. 
Phillips, Lanier B. 
Phillips, Raymond T. 
Phiegar, James S., Jr. 
Pigman, Dean A. 
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Pinckert, Prank G. 
Plante, Peter C. 
Plaschkes, John D. 
Poirier, Louis F., III 


Ober, Frederick M., Ir Polles, John S. 


Oberlin, Randolph A. 
O' Bryan, Richard M. 
O'Byrne, Michael D. 
O'Donnell, Arthur J. 
Ohlson, James D. 


Olson, Norman J. 

Olson, Walter J., III 

O'Neill, Aloysius M., 
III 


Orlob, Wesley J. 
Orr, Donald E. 
Orrison, John I. 


Ponikvar, Ronald M. 
Pontiff, Eugene J. 
Popham, John K. 
Porter, Kirk A. 
Porter, Ray E., III 


Post, Donald B., Jr. 


Post, William A. 
Potts, Gary H. 
Powell, Kenneth A. 
Powers, Joseph W. 
Prinkki, Larry D. 
05714402 
Pritchard, Charles A., 
Jr. 
Probsdorfer, James A. 
Proctor, James E. 
Prothro, Walter L. 
Pryor, Lee J. 
Prysock, David L. 
Puk, Richard F. 


Quinlan, Timothy E. 
Rabbitt, James 5. 
Ragsdale, Ernest L. 
Rakness, Fredric E. 
Ramseth, Robert J. 
Ramsey, Royce D., Jr. 
Ranck, Fred N. 
Raver, Paul C. 
Raycraft, Homer J., Jr. 
Ream, Robert A. 
Rector, Donald F. 
Reed, Charles E. 
Reed, Henly E., Jr. 
Reed, Henry J. 
Rees, Michael D. 
Rees, William C. 
Reeves, James L. 
Reid, David B. 
Reid, Garth O., Jr. 
Renner, George R. 
Renshaw, James G. 
Respess, Gordon H. 
Reynolds, Leroy 
Rheude, Gregory L., 
Jr. 


Rhodes, Denny S. 
Rhodes, Theodore M., 
Jr. 
Ricciardi, Michael P. 
Ricciardulli, Robert 
Rice, Arthur A. 
Richards, Robert R. 
Richardson, John W. 
Richey, Philip E. 
Ridgway, Robert H., 
III 


Riley, John H. 
Rilovick, J. Sheppard 
Ripley, Ralph R. 
Riser, James R. 
Robbins, Maurice A., 


II 
Roberts, William G., 
Jr. 
Robinson, Ceroy, Jr. 
Robinson, Charles D. 
Rodelli, John R. 
Rodriguez, Frank L. 
Rogers, Bruce F., Jr. 
Rogers, William P. 


Rubinstein, Ronald J. 
Rucker, Richard M. 
Ruona, Franklin D. 
Rush, James A. 
Rusin, Johnny D. 
Russell, Paul T., Jr. 
Russell, Robert C. 
Russell, Wilson A., Jr. 
Russo, Charles L. 
Ryan, Dennis M. 
St. George, John H. 
St. Hilaire, Donald J. 
St. Peter, Louis G. 
Sakach, Paul A. 
Sakach, Peter A. 
Sakimura, Ronald K. 
K. 
Saling, George A. 
Samuels, Gregory E. 
Sanders, William C. 
Sankey, Charles D. 
Saucier, Walter J., Jr. 
Savani, George R., Jr. 
Saxby, Robert E. 
Saxman, Gene A. 
Schaible, Raymond A. 


Schon, Mathias J., III 

Schorr, John D. 

Schott, Michael A. 

Schubert, Russell B., 
Jr. 


Schur, Ronald J. 
Schuster, Herman P., 
Jr. 
Schuster, Kenneth B. 
Schwab, George F. 
Schwandt, David R. 
Schwartz, Steven J. 
Schweikert, Carl W. 
Scioletti, Rocco 
Scott, Gary A. 
Scott, Leonard P., Jr. 
Scott, Peter F., Jr. 
Segree, Joseph W. 
Seifers, Charles B. 
Semple, Edward G. 
Serrano, Jose A. 
Sestric, Michael J. 
Sevelius, Ralph W. 
Seven, Theodore R. 
Severs, James H. 
Seymour, Robert L. 
Shanks, William H. 
Shaw, James P. 
Shea, Peter J. 
Shea, Peter K. 
Shehorn, David C. 
Sheme, Prancis J. 


Shero, William E., Jr. 
Shirilla, George 
Shurtz, Eugene F., Jr. 
Sievers, Charles F. 
Siewert, James A. 
Silvey, Donald K. 
Sims, John E. 
Sinclair, Michael F. 
Skrivseth, Kenneth A. 
Slicer, James S. 
Sloan, John E. 
Slough, Russell E. 
Smilas, 

Smith, Alvin W. 
Smith, Charles H., Jr. 
Smith, Donald F. 
Smith, Donald S., III 
Smith, Gary F. 
Smith, Hoke B., III 
Smith, James F. 
Smith, James J. 
Smith, James L. 
Smith, Paul C. 

Smith, Paul E. 

Smith, Peter H. 
Smola, Daniel J. 
Snodgrass, James G. 
Soukup, Edward F. 
Soules, John J. 
Speaker, Harry A., HI 
Spear, Robert K. 
Spears, Ralph C., Jr. 
Spence, William B., Jr. 
Spencer, Robert E. 
Spielbauer, Joseph P. 
Spokes, Harry R. 
Sprinkles, Leonard B. 
Sprouse, Timothy D. 
Spurway, Richard K. 
Stallard, Larry H. 
Stamat, David M. 
Stansbury, Wilton P., 


Staubach, James C. 
Stearns, Lester C., Jr. 
Stearns, Sherman C. 
Steele, James J. 
Steele, William M. 
Steelman, Kenny E. 


Scherrer, George J., Jr.Steers, Howard J. 


Schettler, Charles L. 
Schick, Melvin E., Jr. 
Schjeldahl, Roger A. 


Steffey, Gary R. 
Stelzenmuller, George 
V., III 


Stephens, Bennie M. 
Stern, Bennett M. 
Sterud, Gary A. 
Stolz, Anthony L., Jr. 
Stone, William G. D., 
Jr. 
Stots, Leroy, Jr. 
Strand, Michael W. 
Strange, John J. 
Stranik, Donald R. 
Stratton, Richard J. 
Stroebele, Jerald A. 
Strohl, George R., Jr., 
05234314 
Strohmeyer, David C. 
Stulce, Terry F. 
Sucher, George J., III 
Sudol, Joseph F., Jr. 
Suit, Danny G. 
Swier, Richard M. 
Taaffe, Richard D. 
Tanaka, Rodney S. 
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Vidito, Francis A. 
Vogel, Frederick J., Jr. 
Voightritter, Donald 


K. 

Voightritter, Ronald 
K. 

Von Kussat, Richard 
A. 9 


Von Pawel, Hans P. 

Von Rein, Frederick 
W. 

Voth, William F. 

Wade, Sherman C, 

Wadlington, James B. 

Waghelstein, Michael 


L. 
Wagner, David M. 
Wagner, Michael D. 
Wagner, Sheldon F., 
Jr. 
Wall, Henry G., Jr. 
Wallace, Stewart W. 


Tankersley, Milton T. Walls, James A. 
Tarbutton, Thomas R.Walsh, Leo E. 
Tarczilo, Alexander G., Walzel, Ronnie W. 


Jr. 
Tasillo, Thomas J. 
Taylor, David W. 
Terrell, Curtis W. 
Terrell, Happel D. 
Terrell, Robert L. 
Tetreault, Gerry E. 
Thacher, Stephen L. 


_ Thieme, Donald J. 


Ward, Clifford R. 

Warley, John C., Jr. 

Washabaugh, Daniel 
Cc 


Watkins, Edward W. 
Watkins, John F., Jr. 
Watkins, Stuart H. 
Watson, Ronald L. 
Watt, Jerry W. 


Thompkins, Ronald W. weaver, James M. 


Thompson, Barton P. 


Weaver, Johnnie L. 


Thompson, Edwin R. webber, Stephen B. 


Thompson, John H., 
Jr. 


Welch, Dennis E. 
Welge, Bruce R. 


* Lawrence Wells, Daniel F. 


Wells, Peter D. 


Thompson. Thomas J “Wertheim, Irwin L. 


Thorn, Kenneth E. 
Tidwell, Ernest E. 
Tilson, David W. 


Wertschnig, John J. 


Wesley, Daryl V. 
West, Alan C. 


Timberlake, Harvey F. West, Ross B. 


Im 
Tirey, James D. 
Toch, Maximilian 


Tomlinson, Meredith Wheeler, 


T., Jr. 
Touchstone, Eugene 
N 


Traub, Timothy J. 
Traviss, Craig W. 
Traxler, James H. 


Traywick, Heber V., Jr. 


Treneman, Bayard A 
Trepeta, Michael A. 


Tricomi, Frank A., Jr. 


Trigg, Thomas K., IV 
Tripp, Russell E. 


Trotter, Donald W., Jr. 


‘Truesdale, Albert J. 
Trusko, Peter A. 
Tucker, James E., Jr. 
Tucker, John P. 


Tweedt, Carl B. 
Umeda, David I. 
Umrichin, Alex N. 


Underwood, James aan 


III 
Unione. Alfred J. 
Unwin, Douglas A. 


Valentine, Michael L. 


Vallecillo, Carlos A. 
Van Allan, Richard 


Van Brunt, Roy T., Jr. 


Vander Tuin, Ronald 
J. 

Vannah, William D. 

Varner, Adolphus 
O., Jr. 

Vaughan, Lawrence 
W., Ir. 

Vaughan, Leigh M. 

Veliz, Leonard B. 

Venner, Gordon L. 

Verbonich, Mark J. 


Wetterstroem, Robert 
S. 


Wheeler, Harry T. 
Marion H., Jr. 
Whipple, Thomas E. 
Whitaker, William E. 
White, Thomas A. 
White, Thomas L. 
Whitehead, Erwin E. 
Whiteley, Robert S. 


"Whitman, Roy K. 
Wiek, Hal G. 


Wicke, John M. 

Wiekersham, Harry W., 
Jr. 

Wicks, Roberts, Jr. 


“Wideman, John C., Jr. 


Wiehe, Edward L. 
Wilcomb, Bruce E. 
Wilcox, Reginald B., Jr. 
Wilder, Leroy W. 
Wilgus, William D. 
Wilkins, Daniel B. 
Wilkinson, Charles L., 
III 
kinson, William P., 
T. 


Williams, Charles H. 
Williams, Fred J. 
Williams, Harold E. 
Williams, Michael J. 
Williams, Richard A., 
Jr. 
Williamson, Robert E. 
Willis, Wayne E. 
Willis, William W., Jr. 
Wilson, Donald M. 
Wilson, Gerald P. 
Wilson, James G. 
Wilson, James L., II 
Wilwerding, Lee J. 
Windham, Daniel O. 
Wisham, George M., Jr. 
Witherspoon, Larry D. 
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Yokoi, Roy J. 
Young, John R., Jr. 
Young, Robert M. 
Young, Stephen H. 
Young, Stephen L. 
Young, Stephen T. 
Zapletal, Robert C. 
Zazzaro, Domenic A. 
Zerhusen, Leo J. 
Ziefle, William J. 
Zielinski, Ronald J. 
Zola, Ronald G. 
Zopp, Gerald M., Jr. 
Zornes, Richard L. 
Zurovec, Leroy J. 
Zych, Kenneth A. 


Witt, James B. 
Wojcik, James A. 
Wolfe, John C. 
Wolfe, Randall H. 
Wolke, Nelson L. 
Wood, James H. 
Wood, William P. 
Wood, William V. 
Wright, Michael L. 
Wright, Thomas E. 
Wright, Victor E. 
Wrisley, David B., Jr. 
Wunderly, Curtis W. 
Wynkoop, Ricky V. 
Yamilkoski, Paul J. 
Yearwood, John F. 
Yeatts, Harry A. 
FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 

James F. Fanseen, of Maryland, to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner for the term 
expiring June 30, 1971, vice John S. Patter- 
son. 
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WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate March 23, 1967: 


The nomination sent to the Senate on 
February 21, 1967, of Byron F. Hilliard to be 
postmaster at Bowersville, in the State of 
Georgia. 

The nomination sent to the Senate on 
February 2, 1967, of Donald L. Foote to be 
postmaster at Fort Laramie, in the State 


of Wyoming. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 23, 1967: 
OFFICE oF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Genevieve Blatt, of Pennsylvania, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 
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DISTRICT or COLUMBIA COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 

Fred L. McIntyre, of Maryland, to be an 
associate judge of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions for the term of 
10 years to fill a new position created by 
Public Law 89-598, approved September 21, 
1966. 

Milton D. Korman, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an associate judge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of general sessions 
for the term of 10 years to fill a new position 
created by Public Law 89-598, approved Sep- 
tember 21, 1966. 


U.S. Coast GUARD 
The following-named officers of the Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade indicated: 
To be rear admirals 
Paul E. G. Prins Edward C. Allen, Jr. 
Benjamin F. Engel Arthur B. Engel 
James W. Williams Thomas R. Sargent III 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no happier—and at the same time no 
sadder—responsibility befalls the U.S. 
Congress than to commemorate on 
March 25 the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic. 

On this day 49 years ago, the Rada of 
the Byelorussian Democratic Republic 
proclaimed the freedom of a people who 
by the 13th century had achieved a de- 
termined, deep, and lasting sense of na- 
tional honor and fulfillment. After 
having formed a union with Poland, the 
Byelorussian people were coerced into 
czarist shackles following the partition 
of Poland at the end of the 18th century. 

Not until the World War I collapse of 
the Russian military machine did the 
Byelorussians have an opportunity to re- 
claim the liberty from which they had 
been ruthlessly wrested over 100 years 
earlier. As a monumental mark of their 
dedication to their own national self- 
determination, the Byelorussian people 
seized this opportunity to establish the 
Republic hallowed then and now in the 
halls of all freemen. 

The liberty won by the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic endured for but a 
short while. As the Russian military 
collapse was the midwife of the Repub- 
lic’s birth, so the subsequent German 
debacle soon allowed the Red Army to 
deliver the Byelorussian people into the 
clutches of Soviet imperialism and Soviet 
communism. The tragic result, to which 
all men of good will still bear witness, was 
the launching of the slave ship of state 
euphemistically christened the “Byelo- 

Soviet Socialist Republic.” 

Mr. Speaker, I stated before that I rise 
in both sorrow and joy. We know full 
well the source of my sadness today. 
From whence, then, comes the quiet 


happiness I profess? It comes, Mr. 
Speaker, from the full and certain 
knowledge that the Byelorussian people’s 
national spirit and oft-tried and oft- 
proved commitment to freedom lives on 
and thus nourishes richly the liberty of 
freemen and the unfettered hopes of 
those incarcerated in tyranny. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Byelorussians are one of 
the oldest but a small ethnic group in 
the vast Soviet Union. These people, 
numbering no more than 10,000,000 in 
all, have been living in their homeland 
extending from the eastern borders of 
Poland to the approaches of Moscow 
from time immemorial. There they led 
a simple life and were fairly content 
with their lot until the rise of the Musco- 
vite Russians early in modern times. 
Then they were brought, much against 
their will, under the rising autocratic 
Russian czars. During centuries of sub- 
jection to the czars they were neither 
free nor happy. They were oppressed, 
and the czarist government did its best 
to obliterate national feeling among 
them, but the Byelorussians persisted 
in their opposition. They struggled 
hard against the regime with all the 
means they possessed, and successfully 
maintained their national identity. 
And in 1918, when the czarist govern- 
ment was overthrown, they had their 
chance for freedom and independence. 

Byelorussian leaders seized upon this 
opportunity and in March of that year 
proclaimed their independence and 
established the Byelorussian Republic. 
Then for some 2 years they fought 
on many fronts for the preservation of 
their national existence. But the forces 


opposing them were formidable. Even 
if they could settle their differences with 
the Poles on their west and in the south, 
they could not cope with the aggressive 
Red Army of the Soviet Union. Early 
in 1921 the country was invaded and 
overrun by the Red Army, and then it 
was made part of the Soviet Union. 
Thus came to an end the free and inde- 
pendent Byelorussia, after a brief ex- 
istence and uncertain future. 

Since then, for nearly five decades 
these dauntless souls have been held 
down in their homeland by the Com- 
munist totalitarian regime. They do 
not enjoy the freedoms which many 
people elsewhere regard as their birth- 
right. But they still hope to attain 
their freedom, and we in the free world 
join them on the observance of their 
Independence Day in hoping that they 
will attain their national goal. 


Lt. Ted Been 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Ted 
Been, whose parents live in Houghton, 
Mich., is now serving his second tour of 
duty aboard the US. aircraft carrier 
Kitty Hawk in the waters off Vietnam. 
Ted, already a holder of two Distin- 
guished Flying Crosses, recently took part 
in a daring and imaginative single-plane 
raid on the Bac Giang power station in 
North Vietnam. Been, a bombardier- 
navigator, directed his plane—piloted 
by Comdr. Ronald J. Hays, of Olla, 
Calif—through darkness and cloudy 
weather to the target area. The radar- 
controlled guidance system was switched 
on for the final run through an almost 
impenetrable barrage of flak to drop 
13,000 pounds of bombs. After dropping 
the bombs, the pilot had to put his air- 
craft into a series of violent twists and 
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maneuvers to avoid several surface-to- 
air missiles that were launched against 
him. 

This type of single plane raid can be 
extremely effective—especially in heavy 
weather, although it is extremely dan- 
generous for those who participate. 
Lieutenant Been took part in a series of 
two-plane raids last spring, but this was 
the first single-plane raid on a major in- 
stallation in North Vietnam. I would 
like to publicly commend Lieutenant 
Been for his initiative and bravery. He 
is a fine example of American soldiery, 
and I am proud to have him as one of my 
constituents. 


Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 
1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I firmly 
believe that the proposed “Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act of 1967” should 
be passed in 1967, because crime is one 
of the most serious problems facing our 
country. 

One of the reasons this appalling con- 
dition exists is because many State and 
local units want to improve and expand 
their anticrime programs, but lack the 
funds and technical facilities. 

Under the proposed measure intro- 
duced by the respected and distinguished 
chairmen of the Judiciary Committee, 
the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, substan- 
tial Federal grants would be provided, 
including: 90 percent for developing 
plans to improve police, courts, and cor- 
rectional systems; 60 percent for sup- 
porting new programs against street 
crime, juvenile delinquency, and organ- 
ized crime; 50 percent for building new 
types of facilities, including crime labo- 
ratories, community correction centers, 
and police academies; and 100 percent 
for research and development programs 
designed to prevent and reduce crime. 

During the past few weeks, I have 
received many letters and telephone calls 
from county and community officials, ex- 
pressing strong interest in this far-reach- 
ing legislative proposal. 

The National Crime Commission re- 
port is one of the most valuable ever 
compiled and should help guide our so- 
ciety to greater safety and security. 
Those who participated in its work de- 
serve high commendation, for the report 
will help save many lives, as well as help 
prevent future crimes. Seneca wrote 
that: 

He who does not prevent a crime when he 
can, encourages it. 

If this bill is approved, I know that it 
will help discourage crime, for it is a 
broad and practical one. 

In his excellent message on crime in 
America, President Johnson noted that: 


Crime—and the fear of crime—has become 
a public malady. 
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It is a malady, but one that can be 
cured—and prevented—with new, bold 
and challenging programs. With the co- 
operation of all levels of government, I 
am confident that the goal cited in the 
bill’s summary will be reached“ to as- 
sist State and local governments in re- 
ducing the incidence of crime, to in- 
crease the effectiveness, fairness, and 
coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems.” 

I am happy to join the fight against 
crime as a cosponsor of the proposed bill, 


Puerto Rican Emancipation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this Wednesday the people of 
Puerto Rico observed the anniversary of 
their Emancipation Day—the day mark- 
ing the freeing of the slaves by the Span- 
ish. It is well and fitting that we join 
with the citizens of the Commonwealth 
and Puerto Ricans everywhere in cele- 
brating this day. 

Puerto Rico and her people have been 
important to the development of our 
country both as a territory and then 
later as a commonwealth. It was just 
15 years ago that Puerto Rico achieved 
her unique status as a Commonwealth 
and I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to have 
played a part in that achievement. 

With a sincere deep pride I remem- 
ber the courtesy of our late beloved 
Speaker Sam Rayburn who permitted me 
to chair the proceedings on May 28, 1952, 
which gave Puerto Rico her autonomy 
and at the same time permitted her to 
enjoy the position of an associated State 
in our Federal System. I still have the 
gavel, autographed and dated by the late 
Speaker Rayburn, which was used to 
gavel through this legislation. 

There followed that act of Congress a 
tremendous program, still not completed, 
of improving the welfare and livelihood 
of the people of Puerto Rico. The un- 
dertaking was staggering—powerplants, 
homes, roads, schools, communications 
and transportation systems, manufac- 
turing plants, a host of things—all had 
to be built and staffed. Skilled workers 
had to be trained and industry attracted. 
It has not been an easy task. But it was 
a task that the people of the island 
turned to with a vigor unmatched in the 
history of Latin America. 

On July 23 of this year the people of 
Puerto Rico will once again demonstrate, 
for Latin America and the rest of the 
world, the democratic process as they 
vote on a nationwide referendum. The 
object of this referendum is to show 
whether the people wish to maintain 
their commonwealth status, become in- 
dependent of the United States, or seek 
statehood. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel particularly close 
to the people of Puerto Rico because of 
friendships I have with so many Puerto 
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Ricans who now reside in my congres- 
sional district. I can, with pride, speak 
from firsthand knowledge of the many 
contributions they are making to my dis- 
trict, our city, State, and Nation. I ex- 
tend to all who pride themselves in their 
Puerto Rican heritage my best wishes 
for continued success and happiness and 
the thanks of all of us for their gifts of 
warmth, love of beauty and culture. 


Agriculture Committee Amendments 
Jeopardize Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LEON OR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this time in order to advise the 
Members that I will strongly oppose the 
amendments voted by the Committee on 
Agriculture this week to H.R. 1318, my 
food stamp bill. I hope every Member 
of the House who has the food stamp 
program operating in his district, or who 
wants to have it in his district, will in- 
form himself on the facts in this impor- 
tant controversy before the bill comes be- 
fore us for action—or the program will 
be in real jeopardy. 

The committee voted only a 1-year ex- 
tension of the authorization for appro- 
priations—and even set a limit on funds 
below the authorized ceiling for the 
present fiscal year. The program has 
been developing gradually and in an 
orderly fashion, so that we have not yet 
reached the $200,000,000-a-year level 
now authorized. This committee amend- 
ment would establish a ceiling of only 
$195,000,000 for fiscal 1968, and then we 
would have to battle this thing out all 
over again next year, with the resulting 
uncertainty which would discourage fur- 
ther expansion. 

More importantly, the committee also 
voted for an amendment to require the 
States in the future to pay 20 percent 
of the cost of all bonus coupons issued 
to the needy to enable them to buy a good 
nutritious diet. In my opinion—shared, 
I might say by the administration—this 
would cripple and probably kill the pro- 
gram, 

NINE STATES NOT YET PARTICIPATING—OTHERS 
WOULD DROP OUT 

Members should ask their State offi- 
cials what chance there would be of 
having their States participate under 
that arrangement. I can say from the 
experience in my own State of Missouri 
that the chances are nil. The States al- 
ready have rather substantial expenses in 
connection with the administration of 
the program now—the strict certifica- 
tion and recertification every 3 months 
of all eligible recipients. As a result, 
nine States have not yet come into the 
program at all—Arizona, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, and South Da- 
kota. Others, including Missouri, New 
York, Connecticut, Oregon, and Vermont, 
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have only a single project in operation, 
but with additional areas clamoring to 
come in. 

If the States have to pay $40,000,000 or 
more a year for this program, they will 
just go back to the free food handout 
system they had before—and which was 
subject to such flagrant cheating and 
abuses—and use the $40,000,000 for 
things they perhaps consider more im- 
portant than assuring adequate diets for 
their needy children and families. Un- 
der the free food program, the cities and 
counties pay most of the costs. 

SIXTEEN AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
HAVE NO FOOD STAMP PROJECTS 

Sixteen of the 35 members of the 
Committee on Agriculture do not have 
the food stamp program operating 
in their congressional districts, and, 
therefore, have no personal familiarity 
with its operation. Apparently, they re- 
gard this as just another welfare pro- 
gram for the urban poor. Actually, the 
program. was originally tested primarily 
in rural areas—where it works just as 
well as in the cities, and perhaps even 
better. Like the school lunch program, 
it is intended to make sure that, despite 
their families’ limited incomes, needy 
children can eat properly in a country 
blessed with such tremendous agricul- 
tural capacity. 

I tried to warn the Members of the 
House last week before the committee 
hearings were held that the program was 
in jeopardy because of the large number 
of members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture who were not familiar with its ad- 
vantages, and that Members interested 
in the continuation of this successful 
program should arrange to testify on how 
it operates in their districts. Unfortu- 
nately, the only Member to take my 
warning seriously was the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. He 
was the only Member to join me in ask- 
ing that the committee vote a straight 
extension with an open-ended appropria- 
tion authorization. Ten years ago, Mr. 
Saytor was the only Republican Member 
of the House—the only one—to go down 
the line with me on the critical vote in 
the Committee of the Whole House that 
first time to try to put a food stamp pro- 
gram into effect. This year, he has been 
the only Member from either party to 
join me in testifying in support of H.R. 
1318 as introduced. The hour is late but 
the program can be saved if other Mem- 
bers will also help. 


Forty-ninth Anniversary of 
Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in com- 
memorating the 49th anniversary of 
Byelorussian Independence, which will 
be marked on March 25. I believe the 
desire of any people to regain their free- 
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dom and independence is a cause worthy 
of our attention, and, indeed, the con- 
cern of free peoples everywhere. 

Forty-nine years ago, the Byelorussian 
people declared their independence and 
were able, for a few brief months, to live 
according to their own ideals and beliefs. 
Unhappily, they, and many of the other 
peoples now held captive behind the Iron 
Curtain by a cynical and corrupt dicta- 
torship, were deprived of their right to 
decide their own destiny. Because man- 
kind’s memory tends to be short, it is 
both necessary and valuable to recall 
these events so that the status quo is not 
accepted as right and just. 

Of course, we are all aware that no 
dictatorship has ever succeeded in hold- 
ing a people in bondage forever. We 
may take some slight assurance from this 
fact to remind the Soviet leaders that 
sooner or later the time must come when 
Byelorussia will be once again admitted 
to the family of nations. In the mean- 
time, let us assure them that we have not 
forgotten their plight, and that we re- 
main as dedicated as ever to self-deter- 
mination for all peoples. Thus, we can 
hopefully remind others of the value of 
liberty, and look forward to the time 
when this priceless possession will be the 
birthright of everyone. 


Esther Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, President Johnson announced 
that Mrs. Esther Peterson was leaving 
her position as his Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs to devote all her time 
to her Labor Department duties, Per- 
sonnel changes in the Federal service are 
very common but because Mrs. Peterson’s 
contribution to the welfare of America’s 
consumers was uncommonly great, her 
transfer is worthy of note by this House. 

For 3 years, Mrs. Peterson pioneered 
in the field of consumer affairs. Like 
all those brave enough to step where 
none has stepped before, Mrs. Peterson 
had her share of critics. I believe also 
that few public officials in recent years 
have had so many supporters wishing 
her wellin her cause. Partly this was be- 
cause Mrs. Peterson represented the first 
attempt by any administration to attack 
systematically the problems of consum- 
ers. Partly it was because of Mrs. Peter- 
son’s obvious dedication, charm, and 
sincerity. 

It is amazing to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
Mrs. Peterson was able to accomplish 
all she did. Without precedents to guide 
her, without the benefit of a large staff, 
and without full time to give to her con- 
sumer tasks, she was able to give new 
meaning to the four rights of the con- 
sumer that were first enunciated by 
President Kennedy and that have since 
been strengthened by President Johnson, 

Mrs. Peterson was, in fact, the em- 
bodiment of one of these rights—the 
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consumer’s right to be heard, for she was 
always willing to listen to consumers and 
to convey their feelings to those in power 
in Government and business. In her 
every day’s activities, furthermore, she 
constantly worked to improve the con- 
sumer’s rights to safety, to be informed 
and to choose freely. 

Miss Betty Furness succeeds Mrs. Pe- 
terson as Special Assistant for Consumer 
Affairs. She comes well qualified, and I 
am certain she, too, will advance the 
consumer interest with rigor and dedi- 
cation. But Mrs. Peterson will be 
missed. We in Congress can take con- 
solation, however, in the fact that al- 
though she will no longer directly serve 
the consumer, the Federal Government 
will still have the benefit of her services. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always been an important part of our 
American credo to propose that all peo- 
ple have the right to determine for them- 
selves what their system of government 
should be. Few thoughts are more odi- 
ous to the American mind than that of 
being subjected to alien overlordship im- 
posed against the will and aspirations 
of the people. It is with this in mind 
that we pause again to observe the an- 
niversary which will be marked on Sat- 
urday of Byelorussian independence, an 
all-too-brief interlude of freedom and 
self-determination in an otherwise bleak 
history of foreign domination. It was 
49 years ago—March 25, 1918—when the 
National Council, surrounded by a world 
at war, proclaimed Byelorussia an inde- 
pendent republic. For a few brief 
months while Russia was convulsed with 
the Bolshevik revolution Byelorussians 
remained free but on January 1, 1919, the 
Soviet Union occupied the area and pro- 
claimed the Byelorussian S.S.R. Two 
years later the indignity of partition was 
perpetrated upon the Byelorussian peo- 
ple as the peace treaty of March 1921 
divided the area between Poland and 
Russia. By the end of World War II, 
however, the Russians had reestablished 
Soviet control over nearly the entire area 
and the myth of the “semi-autonomous” 
state of Byelorussia was established. 

The fact that Byelorussia is a signa- 
tory to the U.N. Charter, and of the test 
ban treaty does nothing to substantiate 
the Russian claim that Byelorussia is an 
autonomous state. The people of Byel- 
orussia are today under the control of 
Moscow with no more right to self-de- 
termination than any of the other peo- 
ples held behind the Iron Curtain. 

As thousands of American citizens who 
are of Byelorussian ancestry know, their 
families and friends still in Byelorussia 
have no freedom to express their deeply 
felt aspirations for self-determination 
and individual liberty. Today all Amer- 
icans join with our fellow citizens of 
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Byelorussian ancestry in renewing our 
own devotion to the principles of freedom 
and in our deeply felt hope that the day 
is not far off when the people of Byel- 
orussia as well as people everywhere, can 
join us in our enjoyment of the blessings 
of freedom. 


Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 
1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission I would like to have inserted 
in the Recor, for the attention of my 
colleagues in the House, my testimony on 
March 22, 1967, before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, on the admin- 
istration’s crime bill, which I have 
sponsored. 

The testimony follows: 


‘TESTIMONY oF Hon. Jacon H. GILBERT, OF 
New YORK, BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE, Manch 22, 1967, ON SAFE 
STREETS AND CRIME CONTROL AcT or 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Committee, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to appear today in behalf of the 
Administration’s Crime Bill, which I have 
sponsored. Having served as a member of 
this Committee, it is a special pleasure to 
return and to let you know that my interest 
in legislation before this committee has not 
diminished since leaving you. 

Today, in a nation which prizes freedom 
most highly, we are losing some of our most 
precious freedoms. We are losing our sense 
of trust and our feeling of security. We are 
anxious and alarmed over rising crime, 

There is no matter of greater concern to 
the people of my District in the Bronx, New 
York, than crime. But my District is not 
unique. I am sure this is the case in most 
urban Districts. Our citizens live with the 
fear of crime. They are afraid to walk the 
streets at night, even in their own neighbor- 
hoods. In their homes, behind bolted doors, 
they feel unsafe. When they are away, they 
fear that their houses will be robbed or 
vandalized. Women know their purses may 
be snatched on the street or in their offices 
and that their children may be robbed or 
threatened, even at school. Parents rightly 
worry over their own children’s behavior and 
associations: when might mischief become 
delinquency? 

During the last year, crime rose again in 
this country. Violent crimes were up 11 
percent over 1965. In the largest cities there 
was a sizeable increase—10 percent. But the 
worst increase was among the smaller cities— 
those with 10,000 people or less—the cities 
many of us think of as quiet, peaceful, law- 
abiding and self-contained. These cities 
reported disturbing news—their crime rate 
rose 14 percent. 

In the past decade, crime and delinquency 
have taken a strong grip upon this country. 
For some, it has literally been a death grip. 
Organized crime has made vast inroads and 
professional criminals have developed espe- 
clally sophisticated techniques to prey upon 
the naive and the ignorant. Young people 
are committing crimes out of all proportion 
to their numbers—15-year olds and 16-year 
olds have the highest arrest rate in the U.S. 
The toll is staggering upon victims and their 
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families and the innocent families of the 


ty. 

We have taken certain positive steps but 
we do not expect results overnight. Under 
long-range programs we are attempting to 
deal with poverty, ignorance, discrimination 
and other social conditions which breed the 
anger of futility and lead to delinquency and 
crime. The people of this country also de- 
serve action likely to bear more immediate 
results. 

In 1965, Congress passed the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act. Under it the federal 
government has provided over $10 million 
to train police officers and the staffs of cor- 
rections institutions; to conduct research on 
crime; to modernize law enforcement opera- 
tions; and to experiment with new tech- 
niques for crime control. The results have 
been impressive but the funds have not been 
sufficient to fulfill the multitude of needs. 

At the federal level, another decisive step 
was taken in 1965. President Johnson ap- 
pointed a national commission to study all 
aspects of crime and criminal justice and to 
recommend solutions to him. Now the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice has made its re- 
port. It has provided this country with 
accurate, current facts and figures. This is 
the first time we have had certainties to work 
with rather than guesswork and generalities. 

We know there is a great deal more un- 
reported crime than we suspected. This in- 
cludes serious crimes. The rate of victimiza- 
tion is from 2 to 10 times higher than the 
reported rate of many crimes. Commercial 
thefts which are not reported are double the 
number which are reported—both private 
and commercial. The poorest people suffer 
the most—they are the most frequent vic- 
tims of rape, robbery and burglary. 

Knowing the problems, we can find the 
solutions. The way forward is clearly 
marked. 

The proposed Safe Streets and Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1967 would point the way. It 
would afford a comprehensive and intelligent 
way for the federal, state and local govern- 
ments to unify their efforts. It promises this 
nation a plan that combines leadership and 
encouragement with tangible help. 

The particular value of this historic legis- 
lation would extend far beyond the federal 
funds. The key lies in its impetus, its stim- 
ulation. Crime has a way of infecting and 
multiplying. But so does an anti-crime 
movement. But we have seen how health and 
vaccination campaigns have all but wiped out 
diseases like polio. We can mount the same 
kind of successful campaign against crime. 

My bill, H.R. 5612, is identical to H.R. 
5037, introduced by our distinguished Chair- 
man. It would make 50 million dollars of 
federal money available to supplement local 
money to support criminal justice planning, 
research, development and demonstration ef- 
forts in the first year. For fiscal year 1969, 
300 million dollars of federal money will be 
sought for this funding of local action pro- 

. This federal commitment will stim- 
ulate the commitment of additional local 
funds for such items as: 

Specialized training, education and recruit- 
ment programs for law enforcement agencies. 

Modernization of law enforcement equip- 
ment and techniques. 

Crime prevention programs in schools, col- 
leges, welfare agencies and other institu- 
tions. 

Programs to reorganize, coordinate and 
consolidate the efforts of law enforcement 
and criminal justice agencies. 

New rehabilitation techniques, including 
community-based corrections facilities. 

Devices to increase public protection to 
produce safety from crime in streets, homes, 
and other public and private places. 

Improvements in community relations, in- 
cluding public understanding of and coopera- 
tion with law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies. 
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Construction of facilities, including police 
training centers or laboratories that would 
serve regions or metropolitan areas. 

I urge prompt, favorable action on this 
legislation. As the President’s Crime Com- 
mission concluded: 

“Controlling crime in America is an en- 
deavor that will be slow and hard and costly. 
But America can control crime if it will.” 

In closing, I want to briefly mention an- 
other bill before your Committee, which I 
have sponsored with other Members, to create 
a National Institute of Criminal Justice. I 
won't go into any detail at this time, but very 
briefly, it proposes within the Department of 
Justice a “research arm” comparable to the 
National Institutes of Health. The Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission pointed out the 
need for research in crime prevention and 
control. One of the most neglected areas of 
public safety is the application of advanced 
science and technology to police work. I 
urge the Committee to hold hearings on my 
bill and similar bills to create a National 
Institute of Criminal Justice, 


The 146th Anniversary of Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Greek 
Independence Day has a special meaning 
for Americans. One hundred and forty- 
six years ago, on March 25, 1821, when 
Greek patriots raised the flag of revolt 
against their Turkish oppressors, they 
became the first European people to 
emulate the American revolt against for- 
eign rule. 

The cause of Greek independence im- 
mediately caught the imagination of the 
American people. Our new Nation was 
not in a position to offer substantial as- 
sistance to the struggling Greeks. But 
a few Americans volunteered to serve 
with the sorely outnumbered Greek pa- 
triots; others organized efforts to send 
packages of bandages and other supplies 
to the Greeks; and expressions of sym- 
pathy and solidarity were forthcoming 
from the highest Government officials 
and from communities throughout our 
young Nation. 

The Greek struggle for independence 
proved to be long and bitter. Following 
the intervention of Russia, England, and 
France, however, the Greeks saw their 
valor and tenacity crowned with suc- 
cess. After many centuries of foreign 
rule, freedom was regained by the Treaty 
of Adrianople of 1829 and the London 
protocol of 1830. 

During the next century, the Greeks 
devoted their efforts to extending their 
boundaries to include Greeks still under 
foreign rule, and to establishing a stable 
government. When they were threat- 
ened anew with the opening of World 
War I, they again showed their fierce 
devotion to freedom and independence. 
Their stubborn resistance to the German 
invasion of 1941 delayed the opening of 
the German campaign against Russia by 
several crucial weeks. 

The end of World War II brought no 
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respite to the Greeks. Their country 
was devastated, and they faced a new 
threat within their borders in the form 
of armed Communist guerrilla bands 
seeking to overthrow the government. 
However, once more they showed 
courageous determination to preserve 
their liberty at all costs. The struggle 
against the guerrillas was long. It de- 
layed economic reconstruction by several 
years. But, finally, it too was crowned 
with success. 

Americans can be proud that they 
played an important role in this new 
struggle. They have been gratified since 
that time to see a strong, stable govern- 
ment established in Greece and to ob- 
serve the rapid progress of the Greek 
economy. 

The ideal of democracy, born in 
ancient Greece over 2,000 years ago, has 
prevailed, and Greece today has taken 
her rightful place among the free nations 
of the world. 

It is thus a pleasure and a privilege to 
extend greetings to the Greek people on 
the occasion of their Independence Day 
and to recall a century and a half of 
friendship between the people of America 
and the people of Greece. 


Richard Neutra, Philosopher-Architect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in my de- 
sire to honor Richard Neutra on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of his 75th 
birthday, it would be hard to find a more 
fitting and perceptive tribute to his 
genius and his contributions to mankind 
than the article written 1 year ago by 
Jill Chisholm of the Rand Daily Mail, 
Johannesburg, South Africa: 

He is 74, with an unruly shock of white 
hair and curiously contrasting eyebrows, 
black and bushy. 

He makes startling statements like: “The 
job of the architect is to keep the divorce 
rate down.” Or: “The architect is a physio- 
therapist, he is treating you 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year.” Or again: “If I am to 
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design a cage for a polar bear, first I must 
learn to know the polar bear and then come 
to love the polar bear.” 

His mission in life is to save mankind from 
a cruel, lingering death in ugly buildings and 
traffic jams. 

Possibly, by the turn of the century in this 
fast-contracting world, his maxim that 
“space is not to be measured with a yard- 
stick” will be to architecture what Freud's 
sex theories were to psychology and Ein- 
stein’s relativity to science. Both men were 
his friends and both have influenced his 
work, 

His name is Richard Joseph Neutra and he 
is acknowledged as one of the world's great- 
est architects and town planners. 


The article began with the introduc- 
tory statement above and then went on 
to quote liberally from the philosopher- 
architect's own words: 

We are plagued by specialization today— 
by people who know only their own small, 
special bits, he asserts. 

The planner of the human setting—which 
is what an architect or town planner is— 
should not be a specialist, but a coordinator, 
a harmonist. 

Not even the worst architect has designed 
a house which kills those who move into it, 
immediately. But because destruction is 
slower, it is not necessarily more agreeable. 

Cumulative effects are the least suspect be- 
cause they are the least noticeable—but they 
are no less dangerous. 


Quoting again from Miss Chisholm: 


On the other hand, an architect or town 
planner can act as a physiotherapist to mod- 
ern man, subject as he is to so Many strains 
and stresses, 

To do so, says Mr. Neutra, he must draw 
on the advances made in the life sciences— 
right down to knowing “how a person goes to 
pieces, while looking for a parking place or 
being forced to make a left-hand turn in- 
stead of a right-hand turn.” 

Space is Mr. Neutra’s other great cause.“ 
In his views on space he is as much a pioneer 
today as he was 40 years ago when he pleaded 
for “modern” architecture in the United 
States and brought freeways to town plan- 
ning, heliports to roof tops, and traffic- 
pedestrian “segregation” to shopping centers. 

Mr. Neutra’s basic premise is that even the 
largest, least populous of lands will one day 
face a space problem as the world community 
grows and grows. 

However, “Man can lead a richer life in a 
smaller area than he thinks necessary,” he 
says. “Space is not to be measured by a 
yardstick or figured in square feet, but by the 
richness of what one experiences in that 
space.” 


Richard Neutra’s theories of planning 
and architecture are particularly rele- 
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vant in our own Los Angeles community 
where the challenge of providing a good 
human setting in limited space has fre- 
quently not been met. 

His own designs, however, have been 
most faithful to his theories and have 
been recognized for their austere, func- 
tional lines and brilliant use of space. 
In his attempt to make the space he 
must work with “psychologically viable”; 
he has also utilized mirrors, water sun 
refraction, trees and shrubbery as his 
tools to fit his designs to the “human 
pattern.” 

Los Angeles contains many of the most 
famous Neutra “landmarks” as he has 
made his home in our community since 
1922. These include his first major 
work, the Phillip Lovell Health House, 
built in 1927; the pioneering Neutra Re- 
search House built in 1932 on a plot of 
land only 60 by 70 feet; the Mariner's. 
Medical Arts Building, which is designed 
to enhance tranquillity and privacy in the 
doctor-patient relationship; the Richard 
J. Neutra Elementary School, which em- 
phasizes the holding of outdoor classes 
and, by doing away with partitions, the 
movement of students between classes; 
the auditorium of the Beverly Hills 
High School; and the new hall of rec- 
ords in the civic center. Presently under 
construction is a 13-story tower addition 
to the Garden Grove Church and the 
Department of Justice complex. 

I am confident that many Los Ange- 
lenians join with me, on the occasion of 
his 75th birthday, in commending Rich- 
ard Neutra on the consistency and qual- 
ity of his designs over the years and the 
fact that they are as timely and as ap- 
propriate today as when he first con- 
ceived them. We might only regret that 
our sprawling city could not have more 
closely followed the patterns and theo- 
ries of Richard Neutra. Summed up in 
his own words: 

If all of Los Angeles had been built with 
the same space economy, then LA would be 
a third as large in area, a fraction of its pres- 
ently paved area—of its power utility lines 
and of its telephone poles. There would be 
only a fraction of eriss-crossing of commut- 
ing lanes and exhausting gases, and the sky 
would be as blue as when I arrived 45 years 
ago. 


We wish Richard Neutra many mcre 
productive years and thank him for the 


significant effect he has had on the plan- 
ning and environment of our community. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Aprit 3, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, 

The Chaplain, Rey. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, the might of them that put 
their trust in Thee, amid all the subtle 
dangers that beset us, save us from the 
fatal folly of attempting to rely upon our 
own strength. 

In a world so uncertain about many 
things, we are sure of no light but Thine, 
no refuge but in Thee. 


The din of words assails our ears from 
an agitated world. Grant us an inner 
calm undisturbed by any outer commo- 
tion, Give us courage to seek the truth 
honestly and reverence to follow humbly 
the kindly light that leads us on. 

Thou hast created us to be Thy tem- 
ples. Grant that the holy places of our 
inner lives may harbor nothing unworthy 
of our high calling in Thee: 


“The ruins of our soul repair, 
And make our heart a house of prayer.” 


In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 


reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday, March 23, 1967, was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
TRANSPORTATION AGENCY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 

fore the Senate the following message 

from the President, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the National Capital 
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Transportation Agency for the calendar 
year 1966, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the second 
annual report of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency for calendar year 
1966. 

Significant steps were taken during 
1966 by the Congress, the executive 
branch, and the State and local govern- 
ments of the National Capital region 
toward solving the transportation prob- 
lems of the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

During the year evidence of progress 
first became visible to Washington com- 
muters. Survey markers and boring 
equipment on streets and sidewalks show 
that we are finally beginning to move. 

In October, the Congress approved the 
interstate compact between Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia 
creating the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority. That authority 
will assume responsibility for the Wash- 
ington rapid transit system and plan its 
extension into the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia suburbs. At year’s end, with the 
assistance of the experienced staff of the 
Transportation Agency, the new author- 
ity had already embarked upon the prep- 
aration of a regional mass transit plan. 

Progress has been made. We have the 
authority to attack the severe traffic 
problems plaguing the Nation’s Capital 
and its suburbs. Now we must, and will, 
make every effort to implement that au- 
thority—wisely, rapidly, and efficiently. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue Waite House, April 3, 1967. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
call of the legislative calendar, under 
rule VIII, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on Public Works was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 


TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, state- 
ments during the transaction of routine 
morning business were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 
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APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
appoints Senator GORDON ALLOTT to 
attend the Petersberg Conference on 
Development Aid, to be held at Bonn, 
Germany, on April 4 to 7, 1967, in lieu 
of Senator Frank CARLSON, resigned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON INVESTIGATION RELATING TO IM- 
PORTATION OF OLIVES INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Tariff 

Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 

pursuant to Senate resolution, a report of 

that Commission's investigation with respect 
to the importation of olives into the United 

States (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Finance. 

Report OF Girt Scouts oF AMERICA 
A letter from the president, and national 
executive director, Girl Scouts of the United 

States of America, New York, N.Y., transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report of that orga- 

nization, for the fiscal year ended September 

30, 1966 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 32 


“Whereas, The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled that membership in both 
houses of a bicameral state legislation must 
be apportioned only according to population; 
and 


“Whereas, For 175 years the people of the 
various states have had the freedom to ap- 
portion their legislatures in the manner they 
felt best reflected the best interests of the 
people, recognizing that a system of appor- 
tionment that might be best for one state 
might not necessarily accommodate the needs 
of another state, but that each should be free 
to make its own selection; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the House of Representa- 
tives of the Seventy-fifth General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, the Senate concurring 
herein, that this Legislature respectfully 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to call a Constitutional Convention for the 
purpose of submitting a Constitutional 
Amendment to the States which will secure 
to the people the right of some choice in the 
method of apportionment of one house of a 
state legislature on a basis other than popu- 
lation alone; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution is rescinded 
if the Congress itself no later than June 30, 
1967, proposes such a plan to the states for 
ratification; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this Resolution be immediately transmitted 
by the Secretary of State to the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States and to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States.” 

“Adopted by the House, March 2, 1967. 


“Speaker of the House. 
“FREDRIC B. SELIKE, 
“Clerk of the House. 
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“Concurred in by the Senate, March 13, 
1967. 
“SaMUEL H. SHAPIRO, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD E. FERNANDES, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Missouri; to the Committee on Finance: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL 1 


“Memorializing Congress to enact the 
Heller Plan, or any other appropriate plan, 
of federal-state revenue-sharing. 

“Whereas, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent to the Missouri Senate that additional 
sources of tax revenue will ultimately have 
to be made available to the several states; 
and : 

“Whereas, the most significant source of 
public taxation, the income tax, has to a 
major degree been controlled and preempted 
by the Federal government; and 

“Whereas, the noted economist, Walter W. 
Heller, has formulated a revenue-sharing 
plan which ‘would distribute a specified por- 
tion of the Federal individual income tax to 
the states each year on a per capita basis, 
with next to no strings attached’; and 

“Whereas, under the Heller Plan ‘States 
whose tax efforts are below par or who cut 
their taxes in response to the Federal subsidy 
would be penalized by reduction in their 
allotments. States making a high fiscal 
effort or intensifying that effort would be re- 
warded with larger allotments’; now, there- 
fore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of Missouri that the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to enact the Heller 
revenue-sharing plan, or any other appro- 
priate plan, in order to give fiscal help to the 
states; and 

“Be it further resolved that a duly at- 
tested copy of this memorial be immediately 
transmitted by the Secretary of the Senate 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each mem- 
ber of the Congress from the State of Mis- 
souri, and to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States and the chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate of 
the United States. 

“ [ATTEST] 

“JOSEPH A. BAUER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“JOHN W. JOYNT, 
“President pro tempore of the Senate. 
“THOMAS P. BOEFEBOU, 
“President of the Senate. 
“WILLIAM BAXTER HOURS, 
“Majority Floor Leader.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“House RESOLUTION 74 

“Memorializing Congress to enact the Hel- 
ler Plan or any other appropriate plan of 
federal-state revenue-sharing. 

“Whereas, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent to the Missouri House of Representa- 
tives that additional sources of tax revenues 
will ultimately have to be made available to 
the several states; and 

“Whereas, the most significant source of 
public taxation, the income tax, has to a 
major degree been controlled and preempted 
by the Federal government; and 

“Whereas, the noted economist, Walter W. 
Heller, has formulated a revenue-sharing plan 
which ‘would distribute a specified portion 
of the Federal individual income tax to the 
states each year on a per capita basis, with 
next to no strings attached’; and 

“Whereas, under the Heller Plan ‘States 
whose tax efforts are below par or who cut 
their taxes in response to the Federal sub- 
sidy would be penalized by reduction in their 
allotments. States making a high fiscal ef- 
fort or intensifying that effort would be re- 
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warded with larger allotments’, now, there- 
fore 
“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of Missouri that the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
to enact the Heller revenue-sharing plan, or 
any other appropriate plan, in order to give 
fiscal help to the states; and 
“Be it further resolved that a duly attested 
copy of this memorial be immediately trans- 
mitted by the Chief Clerk of the House to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each mem- 
ber of the Congress from the State of Mis- 
souri, and to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to the 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate of the United States. 
“[ATTEST] 
“JAMES E. GODFREY, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“PATRICK J. HICKEY, 
“Speaker pro tempore, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
“RICHARD J. RALBERT, 
“Majority Floor Leader, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
“AGNES MOORE, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Newport, Ky., relat- 
ing to daylight savings time; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A petition signed by G. W. Brown, and 
sundry other citizens of Smyrna Beach, Fla., 
favoring an increase in social security; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the National Com- 
mittee for Plebiscite, of Puerto Rico, in the 
United States, relating to the final status of 
the Island of Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A petition issued by the American Com- 
mittee for the Protection of the Foreign Born, 
of New York, N.Y., signed by Philip Ruby, 
and sundry other persons, favoring the enact- 
ment of a 10-year statute of limitations on 
deportation and denaturalization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION BY OHIO VALLEY 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association at 
a meeting of its board of directors on 
March 8 adopted a resolution in support 
of the Federal Water Quality Control Act 
of 1965 and suggesting certain additional 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the Rec- 
orD and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

OVIA registers its support of the objectives 
of the Federal Water Quality Control Act of 
1965 to enhance water quality in our streams 
and rivers for agriculture, aquatic life, rec- 
reation and water supply during an era of 
increasing population and expanding indus- 
try. 


As an incentive to enable industry to move 
rapidly in the development and installation 
of water pollution control facilities, adequate 
to meet stream quality criteria suitable for 
the needs for rising populations and increas- 
ing industrial concentration, the OVIA rec- 
ommends that Congress enact legislation to 
provide: 

1. A substantial increase in the existing 
7% Federal Income Tax investment credit 
for water pollution control facilities and 
more liberal provisions for accelerated depre- 
clation of such facilities. 
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2. Federal grants in aid to properly incor- 
porated industrial sewer districts. 

In addition, it is recommended that the 
states provide exemption from sales and use 
taxes and from property taxes with respect 
to properly approved water pollution control 
facilities, 

Harry M. Mack, Chairman. 
GEORGE J. KUEHNLE, Jr., President. 
KENNETH M. LLOYD, Secretary. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS TO 
FILE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations have 
until midnight tonight to file a report on 
a joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hartke in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 343. A bill to provide that the Federal 
Office building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shall be named the “Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara Federal Office Building” in memory 
of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. Sena- 
tor from the State of Michigan from 1955 
to 1966 (Rept. No. 82). ; 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Public Works, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1039. A bill to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to enter into leases 
of real property for periods not exceeding 30 
years, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
81). 

By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 25. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Great Salt Lake National Monu- 
ment, in the State of Utah, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 84). 


LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT CONFER- 
ENCE—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
(S. REPT. NO. 83) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original joint resolution (S.J. Res. 60) to 
welcome the Latin American sum- 
mit conference, and for other purposes, 
and submitted a report thereon, which 
joint resolution was read twice by its 
title and placed on the calendar, and the 
report ordered to be printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S.1386. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide that the 
special rule for determining the acquisition 
price of property damaged by subsidence of 
coal mines shall extend also to property 
damaged by subsidence of other mines; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 1387. A bill to amend chapter 61 of 

title 18, United States Code, relating to lot- 
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teries to exempt deer hunting contests; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1388. A bill to provide annuities pay- 
able from the civil service retirement and 
disability fund for certain widows and wid- 
owers by reducing the required period of 
marriage; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 389. A bill to amend the act of August 
28, 1950, enabling the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to furnish, upon a reimbursable basis, 
certain inspection services involving over- 
time work; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1390. A bill to establish a procedure 
whereby all candidates for elective Federal 
office may receive financial assistance from 
the Treasury to assist in defraying their elec- 
tion campaign expenses, and to repeal the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund Act of 
1966; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MercatF when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1391. A bill to cancel certain construc- 
tion costs and irrigation assessments charge- 
able against lands of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

S. 1392. A bill for the relief of Mr. Chao 
Chun-Ling; and 

S. 1393. A bill for the relief of Mr. Sun 
A-Chuan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1394. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Santiago Vidal Santiago; and 

S. 1395. A bill for the relief of Dr. Brandla 
Don (nee Praschnik); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1396. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elvira 
Rey-Chilia; 

S. 1397. A bill for the relief of Dr. Moises 
Mitrani; and 

S. 1398. A bill for the relief of Irma Stefani 
Ruiz-Montalyo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLAND) : 

S. 1399. A bill to amend section 7701 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the 
tax status of certain professional associations 
and corporations formed under State law; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL) : 

S. 1400. A bill to improve the statistics of 
the United States by providing for a census 
in the years 1968, 1975, and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. KUCHEL, and Mr. 
NELSON) : 

S. 1401. A bill to amend title I of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRIFFIN (by request): 

S. 1402. A bill for the relief of Leigh Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1403. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiving 
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benefits under such title; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 1404. A bill for the relief of Nasralla 
Aziz Barber (also known as Badry Barbar); 
and 

S. 1405. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fernando 
B. Toledo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 1406. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Mestas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana) : 

S. 1407. A bill to amend the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund Act of 1966 so as to 
provide safeguards for the proper use of 
moneys paid to political parties from the 
presidential election campaign fund and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to authorize 
the incorporation of the U.S. Track and Field 
Association; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to welcome 
the Latin American summit conference, and 
for other purposes; placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above joint resolution 
when reported by Mr. FULBRIGHT, which ap- 
pears under the heading “Reports of Com- 
mittees.“) 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. DOMI- 
Wick, Mr. Foro, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
Morton, Mr. Pearson, and Mr. 
CARLSON) : 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution in honor of 
Amelia Earhart and Joan Merriam Smith; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A REPORT BY SENATOR ELLEN- 
DER ENTITLED “A REVIEW OF 
U.S. GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
IN LATIN AMERICA” 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the Zollow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 100); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 100 

Resolved, That there be printed with illus- 
trations as a Senate document, a report 
entitled “A Review of United States Govern- 
ment Operations in Latin America,” sub- 
mitted by Senator Allen J. Ellender to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations on 
March 22, 1967; and that nineteen hundred 
additional copies of such document be 
printed for the use of that committee. 


TO PRINT THE APPENDIX TO THE 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
CABINET COMMITTEE ON FEDER- 
AL STAFF RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 
AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 101); which 
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was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


S. Res. 101 


Resolved, That the appendix to the report 
to the President by the Cabinet Committee 
on Federal Staff Retirement Systems entitled 
“Federal Staff Retirement Systems,” be 
printed with illustrations as a Senate docu- 
ment, and that there be printed one thou- 
sand four hundred additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING FOR THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF ITS RE- 
PORT ENTITLED “DEVELOPMENTS 
IN AGING—1966” 


Mr. SMATHERS (for Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 102); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 102 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Special Committee on Aging five 
thousand five hundred additional copies of 
its report to the Senate, of the present 
Congress, entitled “Developments in Aging— 
1966.” 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO CANDI- 
DATES FOR ELECTIVE OFFICE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a procedure whereby all 
candidates for elective office may receive 
financial assistance from the Treasury 
in defraying election expenses. 

There have always been two mutually 
frustrating aspects of the campaign fi- 
nancing problem. On one hand, there 
has been the growing and apparently in- 
soluble need for money; and, on the 
other hand, there has been constant con- 
cern and pressure to reduce the dispro- 
portionate, and frequently the improper 
influence of wealthy individuals and 
well-heeled special interests. 

As population growth and costly new 
media compel candidates to seek ever 
larger amounts of money, the concern 
and pressure for reform increase. 

Yet most of the reforms that have 
been proposed threaten, on balance, to 
reduce rather than increase the availa- 
bility of funds for campaigning; and it 
it difficult for practical men to contem- 
plate putting effective controls on some 
of the more doubtful practices in this 
field unless they can be assured that 
such controls will not further disrupt the 
political process. 

Until lately, the reform packages that 
were offered seemed to many to threaten 
precisely such disruption. The only 
parts of these packages directed at 
bringing new money into the process 
were thosc offering tax incentives for 
political contributions; but there has 
been little reason to believe that such 
incentives would substantially increase 
the flow of political contributions. Those 
of our citizens who can least afford to 
make contributions would be least aided 
by having them made deductible. Those 
who can most afford to make contribu- 
tions are least likely to be encouraged 
by deductions allowed only to the limit 
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of $100. To allow deductibility for larger 
amounts would increase, rather than de- 
crease, the proportionate influence of the 
wealthy. Outright tax credits for small 
contributions have been opposed as too 
cumbersome to administer and as subject 
to fraudulent abuse. 

I personally believe it might be worth 
while at least to try either tax deductions 
or tax credits, but neither the Treasury 
Department nor the Congress seems dis- 
posed in this direction. 

It was in light of this situation that 
last year the distinguished chairman of 
our committee proposed, and the Con- 
gress enacted, a bill embodying a novel 
and creative approach to the problem. 
It was an attempt to cut the Gordian 
knot of campaign financing through 
provision of what are, in effect, Govern- 
ment funds. 

There was very little congressional 
debate and even less public attention 
paid at the time this bill was passed. 
But exceptions were taken then, and 
there have been a growing number and 
volume of objections raised since. Many 
of us who voted for the measure had 
reservations. The distinguished and cre- 
ative Senator from Louisiana himself has 
acknowledged some and proposes to offer 
amendments. And it seems quite clear 
that if allowed to become operative as 
it stands, the law will provoke an ever- 
rising storm of criticism and opposition. 

But it is important to note before 
we go any further than most of the op- 
position is not to the idea of Government 
funds per se. It is to the formula by 
which the funds would be distributed. 

This is a vital distinction and it offers 
the clearest possible indication of where 
the solution lies. For if the problem is 
only in the formula, it should be possible 
to correct that formula without depriving 
the electoral process of a disinterested 
source of badly needed funds. 

I believe many of the objections to the 
formula in the present law are valid. 

First, its relief is applied to presidential 
campaigns rather than to congressional 
campaigns. While it is true that enor- 
mously greater sums are needed in presi- 
dential elections than in congressional, 
it is equally true, and more to the point, 
that the availability of funds for House 
and Senate elections is far less in pro- 
portion to the need than it is in presi- 
dential elections. Also, because of the 
greater multiplicity and diversity of 
presidential campaign fund sources, 
presidential candidates need far less pro- 
tection against influence by any single 
special interest group than do candidates 
for the House and Senate. 

Second, the transfer of very large sums 
of money from the Government to the 
headquarters organizations of the na- 
tional parties would gravely restructure 
power within the parties. It is this pros- 
pect that gives the most color of justifica- 
tion to the “slush fund” accusations. 
Power would tend to flow with the money, 
from the top downward in the parties, 
rather than from the bottom upward as 
at present. There would be inhibition of 
diversity and independence, a drying up 
of the individual and local initiative that 
are the genius of our system, and a pos- 
sibility on a national scale of the kind of 
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bossism now found only in certain big 
cities. 

Third, by determining the funds to be 
disbursed in one election on the basis of 
the votes received in the preceding elec- 
tion, the law would impress the dead 
hand of the past upon the present. This 
would introduce an unnecessary and un- 
desirable element of rigidity into our 
traditionally flexible system. As great as 
my own Democratic Party has been and 
is today, and as great as I am confident 
it will be in the future, I am unwilling 
to assure that it will live forever. And I 
am even more unwilling to give such as- 
surance to the Republican Party. These 
are matters which future generations of 
Americans should decide for themselves, 
and this generation should not tie their 
hands. 

Fourth, as presently written the law 
effectively eliminates all third parties as 
beneficiaries of the fund and from par- 
ticipation in the supervising agency. 
Even the proposed scaling down of the 
required vote total, and a provision for 
reimbursement based upon the election 
in which the expenditures are made, 
would eliminate some third parties and 
impose upon the others standards and 
procedures different from those for the 
major parties. This is objectionable and 
could prove dangerous. If the Repub- 
licans nominate whom I suspect they will 
nominate in 1968, many would not be 
averse to seeing a Bull Moose movement 
develop, and we should not put any ob- 
stacles in its way. My Republican 
friends should be equally mindful of the 
fragmentation propensities of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Fifth, and most serious in my judg- 
ment, is the fact that this formula, and 
indeed any formula, is an arbitrary pro- 
scription by the government of the politi- 
cal behavior of its citizens. The argu- 
ment has been made that citizens may 
make a free choice as to whether to vote 
“ja” or “nein.” The totalitarian choice 
is between helping or not helping only 
one party. Ours, in effect, would be be- 
tween helping or not helping only two 
parties. In both cases, the people’s vote 
is confined to alternatives posed by the 
government, rather than to alternatives 
the people themselves may want. 

The distinction between democracy 
and totalitarianism is not solely that we 
believe each citizen should have one vote 
and that each vote should be equally 
weighted. The other side can profess 
to believe that, too. The true distinction 
is that we also believe that all citizens 
should have an equal right to political 
initiative and political action. 

Traditionally, the role of Government 
with respect to the political process in 
America has been to assure that this 
was, in fact, the case. The laws regulat- 
ing parties and political activity are 
primarily aimed at protecting the rights 
of individuals with respect to the process. 
The laws do not tell people what to do. 
They establish rules under which the 
people may do what they want. 

Giving political money is a most im- 
portant form of political action. For the 
government to decide to whom that 
money is to be given, and in what propor- 
tion, would be a major proscription of 
the political rights of the people. And I 
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submit that men and women in our pro- 
fession should be the first to understand 
that for government to proscribe the 
political behavior of its citizens to what- 
ever degree would be a much more 
fundamental and dangerous erosion of 
their liberty than almost any proscrip- 
tion of their economic behavior. 

The Senator from Louisiana is abso- 
lutely right in asserting that the problem 
of campaign financing is reaching pro- 
portions that threaten a breakdown of 
our electoral system. He is right in main- 
taining that the integrity of the system 
requires an assured source of untainted 
money for campaign purposes. And I 
believe he is right in suggesting that the 
best and most available source would be 
our tax revenues. 

The question is how can this be accom- 
plished without the imposition of a dis- 
bursal formula that does violence to our 
principles and the rights of our citizens. 

I believe there is a very simple answer 
to this question and that is to adapt the 
present legislation so as to let the people 
do the deciding and the giving. 

My bill would accomplish this while 
retaining the two innovations in the leg- 
islation authored by the chairman of our 
committee: the use of tax revenues and 
the individual checkoff. And in leaving 
the initiative and the action with the 
people, it meets all of the objections 
raised against the present law, except the 
one against using tax money at all, while 
preserving its essential features. It also 
provides for contributions to candidates 
for Congress as well as to candidates for 
President. 

The bill would operate as follows: All 
taxpayers who had checked the box on 
their income tax forms would receive po- 
litical campaign contribution vouchers 
from the Treasury. These vouchers 
would be mailed to everyone at the same 
time, at the beginning of each campaign. 
In all years in which general elections 
are held for the House and Senate, there 
would be one voucher for such cam- 
paigns. In years in which there is also a 
presidential election, there would be an 
additional voucher for presidential cam- 
paigns. 

Each voucher would be redeemable for 
$1 when presented to the Treasury De- 
partment at times and places to be pre- 
scribed, but only when presented by au- 
thorized candidates and political com- 
mittees. The vouchers would have no 
value for anyone else, or for any taxpayer 
who neglected or decided not to use his. 
In each election year, the Congress could 
appropriate sufficient funds to cover the 
number of vouchers requested, and the 
amounts not redeemed in that campaign 
would revert to the Treasury at the end 
of the year. 

The bill also provides for separate re- 
porting of expenditures under this pro- 
gram and for the return to the Treasury 
of unexpended amounts. 

This system would be almost auto- 
matic in its operation. It would have 
the virtue that while the taxpayer would 
request his voucher early in the year, he 
would not have to use it before learning 
who are the candidates and what are 
the issues. It would do least violence to 
existing or future political institutions or 
practices. In fact, no candidate or po- 
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litical committee that I know of would 
be hurt in any way, and almost all would 
benefit. 

Indeed, the entire political process 
would benefit, not only from the infusion 
of much needed and untainted money, 
but also from the stimulus to grass roots 
activity of widespread participation in 
political financing. 

Mr. President, I hope the committee 
will hold hearings on my bill and similar 
proposals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1390) to establish a pro- 
cedure whereby all candidates for elec- 
tive Federal office may receive financial 
assistance from the Treasury to assist 
in defraying their election campaign ex- 
penses, and to repeal the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund Act of 1966; 
introduced by Mr. METCALF, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1390 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Elections Campaign Financing Act 
of 1967”. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE 


Sec. 2. (a) Part VIII of subchapter A of 
chapter 61 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended to read as follows: 


“Part VIII—VovuCHERS REDEEMABLE FoR FED- 
ERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN EXPENSES 


“Sec. 6096. Furnishing of vouchers to tax- 
payers, 

“Sec. 6096. FURNISHING OF VOUCHERS TO TAX- 
PAYERS. 

„(a) CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
Voucners.—Every individual (other than a 
nonresident alien) whose income tax liabil- 
ity for his taxable year preceding a congres- 
sional election year is $1 or more may elect 
to receive congressional election campaign 
voucher which shall be redeemable as pro- 
vided in section 3 of the Federal Elections 
Campaign Financing Act of 1967. 

“(b) PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
VoucHers.—Every individual (other than a 
nonresident alien) whose income tax lia- 
bility for his taxable year preceding a presi- 
dential election year is $1 or more ($2 or 
more, if the taxpayer also makes an election 
under subsection (a) for such taxable year) 
may elect to receive a presidential election 
campaign voucher which shall be redeemable 
as provided in section 3 of the Federal Elec- 
tions Campaign Financing Act of 1967. 

“(c) Derrnirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION YEAR.—The 
term ‘congressional election year’ means a 
calendar year in which a general election is 
held in the various States for the election of 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

“(2) PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION YEAR.—The 
term ‘presidential election year’ means a 
calendar year in which a general election is 
held in the various States and the District 
of Columbia for the election of presidential 
and vice presidential electors. 

“(3) INCOME TAX LIABILITy.—The income 
tax liability of an individual for any taxable 
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year is the amount of the tax imposed by 
chapter 1 on such individual for such taxable 
year (as shown on his return), reduced by 
the sum of the credits (as shown on his 
return) allowable under sections 32(2), 33, 
35, 37, and 38. 

“(4) TAXABLE YEAR TO WHICH APPLICABLE.— 
An individual's taxable year preceding a 
congressional election year or presidential 
election year is his last taxable year which 
ends before April 1 of such congressional 
election year or such presidential election 
year, as the case may be. 

“(d) MANNER AND TIME OF ELECTIONS.—An 
election under subsection (a) or (b) may be 
made for any taxable year preceding a con- 
gressional election year or presidential elec- 
tion year, as the case may be, in such man- 
ner as the Secretary or his delegate may pre- 
scribe by regulations— 

“(1) at the time of filing the return of the 
tax imposed by chapter 1 for such taxable 
year, or 

“(2) at any other time after the time of 
filing such return and before such date as 
the Secretary or his delegate may prescribe 
by regulations. 

“(e) FURNISHING OF VoucHERS.—The Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall issue and furnish— 

(1) a congressional election campaign 
voucher to each individual who makes an 
election under subsection (a) for any tax- 
able year, and 

“(2) a presidential election campaign 
voucher to each individual who makes an 
election under subsection (b) for any tax- 
able year. 


Such vouchers shall be in such form as the 
Secretary or his delegate may prescribe and 
shall be issued and furnished after August 
15 and before October 1 of the congressional 
election year or presidential election year, as 
the case may be.” 

(b) The table of parts for subchapter A of 
chapter 61 of such Code is amended by strik- 
ing out the item relating to part VIII and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Part VIII. Vouchers redeemable for Federal 
election campaign expenses.” 
(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to income tax liabil- 
ity for taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1966. 


TRANSFER AND REDEMPTION OF 
VOUCHERS 


Sec. 3. (a) An individual who has been 
furnished a congressional election campaign 
voucher under section 6096 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 may transfer such 
voucher, without consideration, to (A) any 
qualified candidate for election to the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives of the 
United States or (B) any qualified commit- 
tee designated by any such qualified candi- 
date. 

(b) An individual who has been furnished 
a presidential election campaign voucher 
under section 6096 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 may transfer such voucher, 
without consideration, to (A) any qualified 
candidate for election to the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United States 
or (B) any qualified committee designated 
by any such qualified candidate. 

(c) A qualified candidate or qualified com- 
mittee to which a congressional election 
campaign voucher or presidential election 

voucher, as the case may be, is 
transferred under subsection (a) or (b) may, 
subject to the provisions of subsection (d), 
present such voucher to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for redemption. The 


qualified committee $1 for each voucher so 
presented for redemption. 

(d) A congressional election campaign 
voucher or presidential election campaign 
voucher may be redeemed under subsection 
(c) only if it is presented for redemption— 

(1) on or after September 1 and on or be- 
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fore November 30 of the year in which it is 
issued, and 

(2) at such time and place as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury prescribes by regula- 
tions. 

(e) For purposes of this section— 

(1) The term “qualified candidate” 
means— 

(A) with respect to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, an individual who has met all require- 
ments established by the laws of the State 
from which he seeks election to qualify as 
a candidate for election to the Senate or 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, respectively, and 

(B) with respect to the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
an individual who has met all the require- 
ments established by the laws of any State 
to qualify as a candidate in such State for 
election to the office of President or Vice 
President of the United States, respectively. 

(2) The term “qualified committee” 
means a committee or other organization (in- 
cluding National, State, and local committees 
of a political party) which has been desig- 
nated in writing to the Secretary of the 
Treasury by a qualified candidate, or by two 
or more qualified candidates, as a committee 
which such candidate or candidates have 
authorized to make expenditures on behalf of 
his or their candidacy or to redeem vouchers 
under subsection (c) of this section. 

(f) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to prescribe such regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out his duties under 
this section. 


USE OF FUNDS: REPAYMENT OF UNUSED 
FUNDS 


Sec. 4. (a) The moneys received by a 
qualified candidate under section 3 may be 
used by him only to defray expenses incurred 
by him in carrying on his campaign for elec- 
tion to the office for which he is a candidate. 
The moneys received by a qualified commit- 
tee under section 3 may be used by it only to 
defray expenses incurred by it in carrying on 
its campaign on behalf of the candidate or 
candidates who designated it as a qualified 
committee for purposes of section 3(e) (2). 

(b) Each qualified candidate and each 
qualified committee which receives moneys 
under section 3 shall, to the extent such 
moneys are not used as prescribed in sub- 
section (a), repay such moneys to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Such repayment shall 
be made as soon as practicable and, in any 
event, not later than December 31 of the 
year in which such moneys are received. 


REPORTS TO COMPTROLLER GENERAL; 
AUDITS; REPAYMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Each qualified candidate and 
each qualified committee which redeems con- 
gressional election campaign vouchers or 
presidential election campaign vouchers un- 
der section 3 shall, on or before December 31 
of the year of redemption, render a true and 
accurate report to the Comptroller General 
of the United States of the use of the moneys 
paid to them under such section and not re- 
paid to the Secretary of the Treasury under 
section 4(b). The report required under this 
subsection by a qualified committee shall be 
made by the treasurer of such committee. 

(b) The Comptroller General may conduct 
such audits and examinations as he deems 
necessary with respect to the reports received 
by him under subsection (a). In conduct- 
ing any such audit or examination of any 
such report the Comptroller General shall 
have the right to examine any pertinent 
books and records of the qualified candidate 
or qualified committee making such report. 
Each such candidate and each such com- 
mittee shall furnish to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral such books, records, and other informa- 
tion as he may request. If as a result of any 
such audit or examination, the Comptroller 
General determines that any amount of the 
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moneys received by such qualified candidate 
or qualified committee under section 3 and 
not repaid under section 4(b) was not used 
for the purposes prescribed by section 4(a), 
he shall so notify such candidate or such 
committee and such candidate or such com- 
mittee shall repay such amount to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

(c) No report shall be required under sub- 
section (a) by any qualified candidate or 
qualified committee which has repaid to 
the Secretary of the Treasury all of the 
moneys received by such candidate or such 
committee under section 3. 

(d) The Comptroller General is authorized 
to prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out his duties under this 
section. 


COORDINATION WITH CORRUPT 
PRACTICES ACT 

Sec. 6. (a) For purposes of applying the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925 (2 U.S.C. 
241-256), moneys received under section 3 
of this Act shall not be considered to be 
contributions. For purposes of applying 
section 309 of such Act (2 U.S.C. 248), ex- 
penditures made by a candidate which are 
defrayed out of moneys received by him 
under section 3 of this Act shall not be taken 
into account. 

(b) For purposes of applying section 609 
of title 18, United States Code, moneys 
received under section 3 of this Act by a 
qualified committee which is a political com- 
mittee (as defined for purposes of such sec- 
tion 609) shall not be considered to be con- 
tributions, and expenditures made by any 
such committee which are defrayed out of 
moneys received by it under section 8 of this 
Act shall not be taken into account. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Sec. 7. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person— 

(1) to sell, or offer to sell, or to purchase, 
or to offer to purchase, any congressional 
election campaign voucher or any presi- 
dential election campaign voucher issued 
under section 6096 of the Internal Revenue 
Code 1954; 

(2) to use any moneys paid by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under section 3 of this 
Act for any purpose other than the purposes 
prescribed by section 4(a) of this Act; 

(3) to fail to make any report to the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
required by section 5(a) of this Act to be so 
made; 

(4) to make a false, fictitious, or fraud- 
ulent report to the Comptroller General of 
the United States under section 5 (a) of this 
Act, or to include in any such report any 
misrepresentation of a material fact; 

(5) to fail to furnish to the Comptroller 
General of the United States any books, rec- 
ords, or information required by section 5(b) 
of this Act to be so furnished; 

(6) to falsify any book, record, or other 
information furnished to the Comptroller 
General of the United States under section 
5(b) of this Act; or 

(7) to fail to pay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury any amounts required to be paid 
by section 4(b) or under section 5(b) of this 
Act 


(b) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully violates any provision of subsection (a) 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 8. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 
REPEAL OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

CAMPAIGN FUND ACT OF 1966 

Sec. 9. The Presidential Election Campaign 

Fund Act of 1966 (title III of the Act of 


November 13, 1966, Public Law 89-809) is 
repealed. 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce the bill at this time because I 
wish to announce that in the event that 
there is an attempt in connection with 
H.R. 6950 to discuss the matter of cam- 
paign contributions and tax credits I 
shall submit the bill I am introducing 
today as an amendment to H.R. 6950. 


AMEND SECTION 7701 OF THE IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my able and dis- 
tinguished senior colleague the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLANp ], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
require the collector of internal revenue 
to treat professional service corporations 
as corporations for Federal income tax 
purposes. The proposed legislation 
would reverse the Treasury regulations 
which today prohibit these professional 
corporations and professional associa- 
tions from being taxed like other cor- 
porations and associations. 

Ever since the 1935 Supreme Court de- 
cision in the case of Morrisey against 
Commissioner, associations which had 
the attributes of a corporation have been 
taxed like a corporation. These attri- 
butes include limited liability, unlimited 
life, centralized management, and a 
profit motive. In Pelton against Com- 
missioner, decided by the seventh cir- 
cuit in 1936, United States against Kin- 
ter, decided by the ninth circuit in 1954, 
and in other cases, associations of profes- 
sional people specifically were treated as 
corporations for tax purposes. Despite 
the great body of law that has built up 
regarding the tax status of these as- 
sociations, in 1965 the Treasury issued 
regulations which reversed these court 
decisions even though there is no act of 
Congress to support them. 

The Treasury regulations have a single 
objective. They are designed to prevent 
professional people from gaining the 
benefits of private pension plans. 
Treasury has always opposed profes- 
sional people having private pension 
plans. They began objecting soon after 
Congress amended the tax law in 1942 
to encourage the formation of pension 
plans. They have never ceased. 

It took Congress 15 years to override 
the objections of the Treasury and en- 
act, in 1962, a meager program to enable 
self-employed persons to establish tax- 
deductible pension programs for them- 
selves and their employees. The tax 
benefits provided for professional people 
under this act are so meager that very 
few self-employed persons have actually 
set up retirement plans under the new 
law. Until last year’s amendments to 
the Self-Employed Individuals Tax Re- 
tirement Act enlarging the tax deduction 
become effective in 1968, this act must 
be viewed as virtually useless. 

Because of the shortcomings of the 
1962 act, self-employed groups all over 
the country appealed to their State legis- 
latures to amend local laws so that pro- 
fessional people could form associations 
or incorporate, become employees of 
their own corporations for the purpose 
of practicing their professions, and par- 
ticipate in a tax-sheltered pension plan 
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in precisely the same manner as owner- 
managers of ordinary corporations are 
permitted to do. The States responded, 
and today, between 30 and 40 of them 
have laws which authorize professional 
people to organize a corporation or as- 
sociation for the practice of their pro- 
fession. However, because of the 1965 
Treasury regulation, the tax collector 
ignores these State laws and continues 
to deny corporation tax treatment to 
these professional groups organized un- 
der them. 

The American Bar Association, in com- 
menting on these Treasury regulations 
in March of 1964 stated: 

These proposed regulations discriminate 
between professionals and others; they are 
contrary to the cases and inconsistent with 
the 1960 regulations, as well as with them- 
selves. They are unsupported by any au- 
thority. They will present an Internal Reve- 
nue Service with immense difficulties of ad- 
ministration. They create irrebuttable pre- 
sumptions of fact, which as long ago as 
Heiner v. Donnan, 285 U.S. 312 (1932) were 
outlawed. They appear to be merely an at- 
tempt to validate preconceived notions as 
to the proper classification of professional 
associations and corporations for tax pur- 
poses. 


The bar association concludes that 
these regulations are so arbitrary and 
unsupported by authority that they 
would result in extensive litigation. 

Congress should not sit idly by and 
permit the Federal tax authorities on 
their own initiative to reverse its long- 
term construction of the tax statute and 
promulgate new rules embodying con- 
cepts, which are going to turn the tax 
law into a legal battleground for years 
to come. If the law is to be changed, 
Congress—not the Treasury Depart- 
ment—should change it. 

The bill restores the law and con- 
tinues the interpretation which existed 
prior to 1965. It does nothing more. If 
the Treasury Department wants the law 
changed, let them come to us and make 
a case for the amendments they desire. 

I sincerely trust that prompt and 
favorable action will be taken on this 
measure by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1399) to amend section 
7701 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to clarify the tax status of certain 
professional associations and corpora- 
tions formed under State law, introduced 
by Mr. Smatuers (for himself and Mr. 
HOLLAND), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


MID-DECADE CENSUS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], for appropriate 
reference, a bill to improve the statis- 
tics of the United States by providing 
for a census of population, housing, and 
unemployment in the years 1968, 1975, 
and every 10 years thereafter. 

The effect of this legislation will be to 
establish a reasonably complete national 
census every 5 years in place of our 
present program of decennial censuses 
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combined with special surveys and esti- 
mates. 

The need for a full and accurate peri- 
odic inventory of the American people 
has been recognized from the founding 
of our Republic. The Constitution of 
the United States requires a census once 
in each decade and, since 1790, we have 
taken 17 such headcounts. 

From the information they provide, 
lawmakers and administrators at every 
level of government conceive and execute 
a broad spectrum of programs, ranging 
from educating our young to building the 
highways that span the continent. 

Business and industry analyze census 
statistics when arriving at decisions in- 
volving the investment of billions of 
stockholders’ dollars. Historians and 
social scientists trace and record the 
ever-changing population patterns of our 
Nation and reach conclusions about 
where we have come from and where we 
may be headed. 

In fact, with the passing of each year 
the demands for detailed, fresh data on 
America’s most vital resource—her 
people—are multiplying. 

Since 1960, the United States has 
gained millions of new residents. Be- 
tween April 1960 and July 1964, Nevada’s 
population increased by 43 percent. Ari- 
zona’s population climbed by 21 percent 
during the same period, while my home 
State of Florida gained nearly 18 percent. 

Furthermore, growth has not been the 
only characteristic of the dynamic Amer- 
ican population. Demographers say that 
one American in five changes addresses 
as least once a year. The impact of 
such constant migration is most keenly 
felt in those States which are rapidly 
absorbing new citizens. State and local 
governments must provide expanded 
public services such as schools, police, 
fire protection, highways, sanitary 
sewers, and a myriad of other facilities 
necessary to the life of every community. 

School officials, in particular, are faced 
with a problem of great dimensions 
due to population mobility. A 1959-60 
study of the Los Angeles elementary 
school transfers showed 48 percent of the 
enrollment moved into or out of the dis- 
trict, or from school to school within the 
district, during a single school year. 

To give an indication of the restless 
movement of all Americans, one need 
only note further that between 1950 and 
1960, the State of Florida added 1,617,090 
new residents through migration from 
other areas. In the same period, New 
Jersey gained 600,000 persons who had 
formerly made their homes elsewhere. 
And some estimates indicate that since 
1960, Los Angeles County alone has 
gained nearly 1 million persons. 

The most significant fact concerning 
the statistics on growth and mobility 
just cited is that only those figures for 
the decade between 1950 and 1960 are 
known to be precise. The others, based 
on sample surveys and projections, can- 
not be proven—under present law— 
until 1970. According to statistical ex- 
perts, the farther we move away from 
1960, the more woefully inadequate our 
census data will become. 

Yet it is from this data that decisions 
affecting the lives of every American and 
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involving billions of dollars must be 
made. State and local governments, 
recognizing the necessity for up-to-date 
information, have had to request special 
censuses from the Census Bureau. 
Since 1960, more than 500 of these spe- 
cial inventories have been conducted— 
yet even these touched only about 12 
million people out of a nation with more 
than 190 million inhabitants. 

Thus, while special censuses may be 
helpful to individual State and local 
administrators, they cannot give us any 
overall national picture. They cannot 
provide the U.S. Congress or Federal 
administrators with exact statistical 
knowledge on all areas of this vast land. 
Therefore, such legislation as the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
the Library Services Act Amendments of 
1964, and many others which provide for 
fund allocations according to need, must 
be administered with reliance on 1959 
income figures—figures which are now 
some 8 years out of date. 

Because we have tied ourselves to a 
census program devised when the entire 
population of the country did not equal 
the population increase between 1950 
and 1960, we are currently distributing 
billions of dollars to State and local gov- 
ernment using population and income 
data collected years ago. 

As has been observed before, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have a more accurate count of 
cattle in this country than we do of 
people. This is because the United 
States takes a quinquennial census of 
agriculture. 

Further, in the decade between 1945 
and 1955, 20 nations took more censuses 
of population than we did. Japan, West 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Aus- 
tralia were among those which did so. 

We cannot lag behind these countries 
in the field of vital statistics. Certainly 
if we are to keep pace with the growing 
needs of our changing society, we must 
be able to trace those changes as pre- 
cisely as possible. 

I am confident that the adoption of a 
quinquennial census will do much to 
strengthen our national statistical pro- 
gram. It will aid business and govern- 
ment in making the vital decisions that 
will keep our country moving forward. 

Speaking for myself and for Senator 
gia I wholeheartedly urge its adop- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1400) to improve the sta- 
tistics of the United States by providing 
for a census in the years 1968, 1975, and 
every 10 years thereafter, introduced by 
Mr. Smatuers (for himself and Mr. 
KucHEL), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


TO AMEND THE LAND AND WATER 
CONSERVATION FUND ACT OF 1965 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a bill to amend the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965, and for other purposes, to better 
meet the needs of the American people 
for outdoor recreation opportunities. I 
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ask that the bill be printed in the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this bill 
is to overcome the problem of rapidly 
increasing cost of Federal and federally 
assisted recreation areas financed from 
the land and water conservation fund. 
The problem of land price escalation for 
public recreation lands and waters has 
been of increasing concern over the past 
few years to the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of Government, as well 
as to the conservation and recreation 
organizations and the genera! public. 

The President in his message of Jan- 
uary 30 on “Protecting Our Natural 
Heritage,” referred to the problem and 
recommended a solution. In this re- 
spect the message reads as follows: 

We are seriously hampered by rapidly 
rising land costs when we seek new areas for 
recreation. Average land prices are increas- 
ing at a rate of almost ten percent a year. 
The cost of land for recreation is spiraling 
at a considerably higher rate. This dimin- 
ishes the effectiveness of our program of 
State grants and Federal purchases of land 
for park and recreation areas. We must act 
promptly to assure that we can acquire need- 
ed recreation lands before the price becomes 
prohibitive. The most effective means of 
controlling the increase in the price of land 
is to acquire the lands quickly after au- 
thorization by the Congress. 


The problem and its solution could not 
be stated more succinctly. 

Many tools for overcoming the escala- 
tion problem have been examined re- 
cently. All of them zero in on two main 
points: First, the need to have an ad- 
equate amount of funds to purchase the 
recreation areas, and second, the need 
to have the funds promptly available 
in order to acquire areas as quickly as 
possible after congressional author- 
ization. 

With respect to the first point, it has 
become evident that the land and water 
conservation fund as presently con- 
stituted will not be adequate to take care 
of minimum needs over the next few 
years. Rising land prices and a number 
of other factors have placed a greater 
burden on the fund than the current 
annual level of revenues to the fund 
about $115 million—are able to meet. 

The 89th Congress authorized 23 new 
Federal recreation areas involving the 
acquisition of about 250,000 acres at an 
estimated cost of $119 million. Among 
the outstanding of these are the 
following: 

Delaware Water Gap National Recreation 
Area in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 

Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, 


Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity National 
Recreation Area in California, 

Assateague Island National Seashore in 
Maryland and Virginia, 

Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore in 
Michigan, 


Guadalupe National Park in Texas, 

Cape Lookout National Seashore in North 
Carolina, 

Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National Rec- 
reation Area in West Virginia, 

Mt. Rogers National Recreation Area in 
Virginia. 


The President in his natural heritage 
message pointed out that there are still 
a number of additions needed in the 
Federal recreation estate if we are to 
meet the needs of future Americans for 
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open spaces and outdoor recreational 
pursuits. 

These problems are not unique to the 
Federal Government. The States and 
local governments are confronted with 
similar problems in their acquisition pro- 
grams. Their development needs are 
also pressing. 

Mr. President, subsection 1(a) of the 
bill I have introduced today would pro- 
vide additional sources of revenue to the 
land and water conservation fund for the 
next 5 years in order to provide the 
wherewithal to meet the immediate cri- 
sis. This would adequately finance the 
Nation’s minimum need for outdoor rec- 
reation resources and help overcome the 
vexing problem of spiraling recreation 
land prices. 

It provides that from July 1, 1967, 
through June 30, 1972, all receipts of the 
Department of the Interior from min- 
eral leasing of public lands and the Outer 
Continental Shelf lands that currently go 
into miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury shall be deposited in the land and 
water conservation fund. These De- 
partment of the Interior revenues will 
range from about $100 million to $400 
million annually to the fund, based on 
average receipts for fiscal years 1957-66 
and anticipated increases in Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf revenues. Some of the 
revenues that have been collected from 
the Outer Continental Shelf lands are 
presently held in escrow, pending court 
decision on the distribution to the United 
States and Louisiana. Any money re- 
leased to the United States from escrow 
during the 5-year period, under the pro- 
vision of subsection 1(a), will also be 
deposited in the land and water conser- 
vation fund. 

Subsection 1(a) of the bill also pro- 
vides for the deposit in the land and 
water conservation fund beginning July 
1, 1967, and ending June 30, 1972, of 
all those receipts from the national for- 
ests and national grasslands collected 
by the Department of Agriculture which 
currently go into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury. These revenues would 
amount to about $80 million annually 
based on the average unearmarked re- 
ceipts for fiscal years 1957-66. 

The bill would have no effect on those 
revenues from national forests or from 
leasing of minerals on public lands which 
now support other specified programs, 
such as the reclamation fund, or na- 
tional forest roads and trails. Nor would 
it affect present provisions of law gov- 
erning the sharing of mineral revenues 
and national forest receipts with the 
States. 

The additional revenues to the fund, 
like revenues to the fund from existing 
sources, would be subject to the normal 
budgetary process and appropriation by 
Congress. 

To take care of the second point I 
previously made—namely, the need for 
acquisition of areas as quickly as possible 
after congressional authorization, sub- 
section 1(b) provides, with certain lim- 
itations, for advance contract authority 
for the acquisition of Federal recreation 
areas currently authorized. The ad- 
vance contract authority would run only 
to the type of land and water areas cur- 
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rently authorized to be financed from 
the land and water conservation fund. 
Moreover, as is presently the case, no 
acquisition obligations could be incurred 
under this authority unless the acquisi- 
tion is otherwise authorized by law. Ob- 
ligations under this authority would be 
charged against the land and water con- 
servation fund. 

Subsection 1(b) of the bill provides 
three additional important limitations on 
the proposed advance contract authority, 
as follows: 

First. The authority would be limited 
to the next 2 years; 

Second. Obligations at any one area 
may not exceed the land acquisition 
ceiling established by Congress for that 
particular area; and 

Third. Total annual obligations under 
this authority would be limited to $30 
million. 

The purpose of subsection 1(b) is to 
have a limited means of financing the 
purchase of recreation areas quickly 
after authorization by Congress before 
competitive interest becomes widespread 
and sends the land prices soaring. It has 
been found that the most pronounced 
increases in the value of land occur at 
about the time of authorization. The 
unique qualities which make lands at- 
tractive for setting aside as a Federal 
recreation area also appeal to private 
investors and developers. Even after a 
project is authorized, prices become 
steadily higher, due in part to the Gov- 
ernment’s commitment to acquire spe- 
cific properties. 

In analyzing the time lapse at 14 re- 
cently authorized Federal recreation 
areas, it was found that an average of 
24.2 months elapsed between the time the 
proposal was first introduced in Con- 
gress and its enactment. An average of 
16 months elapsed from date of enact- 
ment to the first appropriation, for these 
same areas. 

Let us take a hypothetical case. A 
Federal recreation area at the time it is 
proposed and introduced in Congress has 
an estimated land acquisition cost of $15 
million. Two years later—the average 
time lapse on recent authorizations— 
this hypothetical area is authorized. If 
recreation lands increase at about 15 to 
20 percent a year, the land acquisition 
cost of that area by the time of authori- 
zation has risen to somewhere between 
$18.5 and $21.5 million. After that, a 
period of another 16 months goes by be- 
fore appropriations for that area can be 
made. These 16 months add another $3 
to $6 million. Therefore, instead of the 
original land cost of $15 million, the cost 
during the 344 years, average length of 
time between introduction of a proposal 
and the first appropriations can be made 
has risen to somewhere between $22 to 
$27 million due to spiraling prices for 
recreation lands. 

This illustrates the great need to pro- 
vide the Federal agencies with a tool 
with which to keep the public cost of 
Federal recreation areas to a minimum. 
The advance contract authority pro- 
posed in subsection 1(b) of the bill I 
have introduced is urgently needed. 

The second section of the bill provides 
the Secretary of the Interior with au- 
thority to use the leaseback or sellback 
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method of acquiring the desired degree 
of land control within units of the na- 
tional park system. It also provides an 
extremely limited authority for land ex- 
changes where both subject properties 
are within the boundaries of units, and 
then only to be used where exchange is 
otherwise authorized by law. 

Congress by enactment of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965 established the policy that the Fed- 
eral Government should give leadership 
in providing urgently needed outdoor 
recreation opportunities for the Ameri- 
can people. Since then Congress has 
authorized a substantial number of Fed- 
eral recreation areas and encouraged the 
States through financial assistance to 
establish public recreation areas at the 
State and locallevels. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypren], in a recent letter 
to me expressed his great concern about 
the alarming escalation of prices for land 
acquisition for these purposes. In ex- 
pressing his hope for some solution to 
this vexing problem he thought it 
appropriate that my committee give full 
consideration to the situation through 
the vehicle of this proposed legislation. 

I believe that it is imperative that we 
keep faith with the American people by 
providing the necessary tools and funds 
to the administrators who are eligible 
to participate in this important program, 
so that the establishment of authorized 
recreation areas can become a reality. 
I hope that other Senators will join me 
in sponsoring this bill and urge that 
Congress enact this measure promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1401) to amend title I of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Jackson (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1401 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2 of title I of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) OTHER REevENUES.—All revenues re- 
ceived on and after July 1, 1967 and prior 
to July 1, 1972, to the extent such revenues 
otherwise would be deposited in miscellane- 
ous receipts of the United States Treasury, 
under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 (41 
Stat. 437; 30 U.S.C. 181 et. seq.), as amended 
(except revenues received from lands with- 
in naval petroleum reserves), and under the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of 1953 
(67 Stat. 462; 43 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.), as 
amended (including the funds held in escrow 
under an interim agreement of October 12, 
1956, between the United States and Louisi- 


ana, to the extent the United States is deter- 
mined to be entitled to such escrow funds), 
and by or on account of the Forest Service 
which are disposed of pursuant to the pro- 
visions of law contained in section 499, title 
16, United States Code.” 

(b) Title I of the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965 is amended by add- 
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ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: $ 

“Src. 8. Not to exceed $30,000,000 of the 
money authorized to be appropriated from 
the fund by section 3 of this Act may be 
obligated by contract during each of fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969 for the acquisition of 
lands, waters, or interests therein within 
areas specified in section 6(a) (1) of this Act. 
Any such contract may be executed by the 
head of the department concerned, within 
limitations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Any such contract so entered 
into shall be deemed a contractual obligation 
of the United States and shall be liquidated 
with money appropriated from the fund spe- 
cifically for liquidation of such contract obli- 
gation. No contract may be entered into for 
the acquisition of property pursuant to this 
section unless such acquisition is otherwise 
authorized by Federal law.” 

Sec. 2. (a) With respect to any property 
acquired by the Secretary of the Interior 
within a unit of the National Park System 
or miscellaneous area, the Secretary may 
convey a freehold or leasehold interest there- 
in, subject to such terms and conditions as 
will assure the use of the property in a man- 
ner which is, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, consistent with the purpose for which 
the area was authorized by the Congress. In 
any case in which the Secretary exercises his 
discretion to convey such interest, he shall 
do so to the highest bidder, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe, but such conveyance shall be at 
not less than the fair market value of the 
interest, as determined by the Secretary; ex- 
cept that if any such conveyance is proposed 
within two years after the property to be 
conveyed is acquired by the Secretary, he 
shall allow the last owner of record of such 
property thirty days following the date on 
which he is notified by the Secretary in writ- 
ing that such property is to be conveyed 
within which to notify the Secretary that 
such owner wishes to acquire such interest. 
Upon receiving such timely request, the Sec- 
retary shall convey such interest to such 
person upon payment by him of, or agree- 
ment by him to pay, an amount equal to the 
highest bid price. 

(b) Within a unit of the National Park 
System or miscellaneous area in which ex- 
change is authorized by law as a method for 
property acquisition, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to any non-Federal property or 
interest therein within such unit or area and 
in exchange therefor he may convey to the 
grantor of such property or interest any 
federally owned property or interest therein 
within any such unit or area, subject to such 
terms and conditions as he deems necessary. 
The values of the properties so exchanged 
either shall be approximately equal, or if 
they are not approximately equal, the values 
shall be equalized by the payment of cash 
to the grantor from funds appropriated for 
the acquisition of land for the area, or to 
the Secretary as the circumstances require. 

(c) The proceeds received from any con- 
veyance under this section shall be credited 
to the land and water conservation fund in 
the Treasury of the United States. 


ELIMINATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
RETIREMENT TEST 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, since 
the passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935, one of its most controversial pro- 
visions has been the so-called retirement 
test or earnings limitation, regulating the 
amount of money a person may earn and 
still draw social security benefits. 

As the system presently operates, each 
beneficiary under age 72, excepting dis- 
abled workers, may earn no more than 
$1,500 a year without suffering reduction 
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in social security benefits. If the bene- 
ficiary exceeds these income limits, his 
benefits will be reduced by $1 for every 
$2 of annual earnings between $1,500 and 
$2,700, and by $1 for every $1 of annual 
earnings in excess of $2,700. 

There are proposals to again revise the 
retirement test this year, but, as a mat- 
ter of equity, the test ought to be elimi- 
nated entirely. Social security benefits 
should be paid as a matter of right. 
Benefits are related to the wages, over the 
years, of the employee contributor and 
should be payable without the imposi- 
tion of any limitation on earnings in 
later life. 

Mr. President, during the depression, 
when social security was first enacted, it 
was thought necessary to remove older 
workers from the job market in order to 
make way for younger ones. If this was 
ever a valid concept, it has long since 
ceased to be. Our depression-ridden 
economy of scarcity has been replaced by 
an economy of plenty. There is no long- 
er any need to remove older people from 
the job market. Indeed, the retention of 
the retirement test in our social security 
system, by preventing many older per- 
sons from working, actually deprives the 
country of valuable skills and larger pro- 
ductivity. 

Furthermore, the retirement test 
causes hardship for those individuals 
who must work to supplement their 
benefits. The maximum amount an in- 
dividual can currently receive a year in 
a primary benefit is $1,631. The mini- 
mum is $528, and the average is only 
about $1,000. The retirement test causes 
great inequities in a large number of 
cases where the individual has need for 
more income than social security bene- 
fits can provide, forcing vast numbers 
of retirees to live on a marginal income 
bordering on poverty. 

The present retirement test, moreover, 
operates in a most unfair way. It applies 
to persons who must work but not to 
those who draw nonwork income. A 
man, for example, who has an income of 
$15,000 a year, or more, from dividends, 
interest, and rent can get every dollar 
of his social security benefits. On the 
other hand, a man whose only income is 
from his own work will lose some or all of 
his social security benefits if he earns 
over $1,500, one-tenth as much, 

Under the present test, a man entitled 
to the minimum social security benefit 
of $44 a month will actually get none at 
all if he earns $2,548 a year. On the 
other hand, a man entitled to a social 
security benefit of $150 a month, who 
earns the same amount, that is, $2,548 a 
year, will be actually paid benefits by 
social security of $1,272 a year. He 
would not lose all his social security 
benefits unless he earned $4,500 a year. 
Thus the present system discriminates 
against those having the lowest social 
security entitlements, the very people 
who need the extra earnings most. 

There is an exception to the provisions 
of the test, but it too favors the better- 
off beneficiary. The law provides that 
benefits will be paid for any month a 
person does not earn more than $125. 
But if the man who has the $150-a- 
month benefit earned $500 in 1 month 
and $120 each month thereafter he 
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would get all but $150 of his benefits for 
the year. 

Obviously, people receiving minimum 
benefits and still able to work are the 
a victims of the present restrictive 

W. 

Mr. President, elimination of the so- 
called retirement test, or earnings limi- 
tation, is needed to eliminate these in- 
equities. I send to the desk, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to accom- 
plish this goal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1403) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act so as to remove 
the limitation upon the amount of out- 
side income which an individual may 
earn while receiving benefits under such 
title, introduced by Mr. CHURCH, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


DR. JORGE G. MESTAS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today a private bill for the relief 
of Dr. Jorge G. Mestas. Dr. Mestas is a 
Cuban refugee who was graduated from 
Havana University and took special 
training in radiology in Spain. He was 
a practicing radiologist in Cuba until he 
escaped that country and came to the 
United States on February 27, 1963. 

The doctor lived in Miami, Fla., as a 
refugee and was registered there in alien 
file No. A-12809368. While in Miami he 
took several months of postgraduate 
medical training at the University of 
Miami. 

In January of 1964, he went to Kiowa, 
Kans., to assist two general practitioners 
with their radiology work. He is pres- 
ently a resident intern at St. Francis 
Hospital in Wichita, Kans., where he 
will complete his work July 1 of this year. 

Kansas has a law, as do many other 
States, which prohibit a medical doctor 
from practicing unless he holds valid 
citizenship. Under the general provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, an immigrant alien must reside in 
the United States for 5 years after such 
admission before applying for naturali- 
zation. 

Dr. Mestas was admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence on May 
24, 1966. While the Immigration Serv- 
ice is sympathetic to Dr. Mestas’ situa- 
tion, time spent in this country as a 
nonimmigrant or Cuban refugee may not 
be credited toward accumulating the re- 
quired period of residency. 

Under the terms of Public Law 89-732, 
Dr. Mestas’ day of entry would be placed 
at May 2, 1964. My bill today asks that 
Dr. Mestas be considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
his arrival in Florida, February 27, 1963. 
With the passage of this bill, Dr. Mestas 
then would be eligible to practice medi- 
cine legally in the State of Kansas and 
serve four hospital communities in south 
central Kansas. 

Mr. President, there are many similar 
eases such as Dr. Mestas’ and I ask that 
this case be given every consideration be- 
cause of the desperate need for radiolo- 
gists in these Kansas hospitals. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1406) for the relief of Dr. 
Jorge Mestas, introduced by Mr. PEAR- 
SON, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS TO PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION CAMPAIGN FUND ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], I am intro- 
ducing a bill he proposes to offer this 
year to revise several features of the 
Presidential Election Campaign Act of 
1966. The chairman has studied last 
year’s act and the comments of those 
who have spoken of it. He has stated 
this year, as he did last year that the 
present act for financing presidential 
election campaigns is not a perfect piece 
of legislation and that it can be improved 
on. However, since this is the first ma- 
jor step that has ever been taken to elim- 
inate the threat of improper influence 
from the highest office in our land, he 
coos not feel it should be lightly dealt 

The chairman would have preferred 
to consider these amendments and others 
that Senators or interested parties may 
propose in the orderly manner, through 
the hearing process. I am confident 
that when he returns tomorrow he will 
urge the Senate not to rush into floor 
amendments to repeal last year’s law, 
but to give this important matter the 
attention and deliberation it deserves, 
by rejecting the amendment of Senator 
Gore and Senator WILLIAMS and per- 
mitting the Committee on Finance to 
study the issues, objections, and recom- 
mendations of anyone who wants to 
present them. Both of these Senators 
are on the committee, and their rights 
will not be prejudiced to any extent by 
this procedure. 

The chairman has asked me to request 
that a summary he has prepared out- 
lining his amendments be included at 
this point in the Record. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this summary be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the sum- 
mary will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1407) to amend the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund Act of 
1966 so as to provide safeguards for the 
proper use of moneys paid to political 
parties from the presidential election 
campaign fund, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. SMATHERS (for Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The summary is as follows: 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN FUND 

Act—SUMMARY OF AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 

To BE OFFERED BY RUSSELL B. LONG, DEMO- 

CRAT, OF LOUISIANA 

1, Honest Election Act of 1967: The title 
of these amendments would be the “Honest 
Election Act of 1967.” 

2. Tax Check-off: The $1 tax check-off 
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would be deleted, and a permanent appro- 
priation to defray the costs of Presidential 
election campaigns would be substituted for 
it. The formula of $1 per vote (and the $5 
million floor) in the existing law would be 
retained. 

3. Private Contributions: A major political 
party must elect to have all its Presidential 
campaign expenses paid either from the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund or 
from private contributions. No payment 
from the Fund could be made to a major 
party if it has accepted or spent any con- 
tribution for its Presidential campaign; but 
a minor party could receive contributions 
for its Presidential campaign so long as the 
contributions plus the Fund payment do not 
exceed the party’s actual expenditures or the 
Fund payment to which a major party is 
entitled. 

4. Campaign Expenditure Guidelines: 
Seventy-five percent of the Fund payments 
received by a political party must be used 
for the following kinds of expenses: reason- 
able allowance for salaries of presidential 
campaign personnel; reasonable allowance 
for rent; television and radio production and 
time; newspaper and periodical advertising; 
printing, postage and distribution of cam- 
paign literature; telephone, telegraph and 
data processing; travel and transportation. 
The remaining twenty-five percent of the 
Fund payment could be used for any pur- 
pose, including items listed above, deter- 
mined to be proper by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and his Advisory Board. No part of 
the twenty-five percent could be spent for 
paying poll watchers, transporting voters to 
the polls, providing food and refreshment on 
election day, or for similar purposes on elec- 
tion day. 

5. Audits and Repayments: The Comptrol- 
ler General would be directed to conduct a 
thorough audit of the Presidential cam- 
paign expenses of each political party and to 
require repayment from the party of money 
used for other than Presidential campaign 
expenses. Unless the use of the money for 
other than Presidential campaign expenses 
was due to reasonable cause, a civil penalty 
of 25 percent of the amount involved would 
be assessed against the party. 

6. Disclosure: The Comptroller General 
would be directed to file a detailed report to 
Congress of the Fund payments to each party, 
the expenses of each party for which payment 
was made, and any repayments which a party 
might be required to make. This report 
would become a public document. 

7. Criminal Penalty: A fine of up to $10,000 
or imprisonment of up to 5 years, or both, 
would be imposed for a willful misuse of 
funds received under the Act, including the 
use of such funds for personal purposes or 
kick-backs. 

8. Vice Presidents: A clarifying amend- 
ment would assure payment for the cam- 
paign costs of Vice-Presidential as well as 
Presidential candidates. The amendment 
also would define treasury and treasurer of 
a political party as treasury and treasurer of 
the national committee of a major party or 
treasury and treasurer of an organization 
designated by a minor party candidate if the 
party had no national committee. 

9. Three-Million-Dollar Limitation: A clar- 
ifying amendment would assure that Fund 
payments received by a political party would 
be considered contributions and the expendi- 
tures by the political party with respect to 
which a Fund payment was received would 
not be taken into account in applying the 
Federal law which restricts to $3 million con- 
tributions to and expenditures by a political 
committee. 


INCORPORATION OF US. TRACK 
AND FIELD ASSOCIATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, more 
with a feeling of frustration and sadness 
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than with anger, it is my conclusion that 
the controversy between the Amateur 
Athletic Union and the U.S. Track and 
Field Federation is of such duration, of 
such injury to the student athlete and 
to the best interests of amateur athletics, 
and that it continues to be so far re- 
moved from a reasonable settlement, 
that Federal legislation is required. 

Difficult problems bring forth difficult 
solutions. And legislation in this field, 
so properly within the jurisdiction of the 
nongovernment direction, is most difi- 
cult to conceive. 

Three main legislative proposals are 
suggested. First, is the creation of a 
“third body,” which would handle US. 
track and field on the international level 
and would be the supreme policymak- 
ing body for all track and field domes- 
tically. The second is the creation of an 
arbitration board with powers to make 
binding decisions, and possessing, of 
course, machinery for enforcement. And 
third is the appointment of a Federal 
commissioner or agency with complete 
jurisdiction to promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations for the settlement of any and all 
disputes. 

It will be my intention today and in 
the days ahead to introduce legislation 
embodying these and perhaps other sug- 
gestions so that the Senate, and the ap- 
propriate committee, will have before it 
items of legislation which would repre- 
sent in essence alternatives or a working 
paper to achieve the goal desired. 

In pursuance thereof, Mr. President, I 
introduce a joint resolution to authorize 
the incorporation of the U.S. Track and 
Field Association under a Federal char- 
ter. The association, a private corpora- 
ation, would assume responsibility as the 
supreme authority as to policy concern- 
ing amateur track and field events and 
participants in the United States. 

This would formulate the aforesaid 
“third body” attempt for a solution. 

Mr. President, these are indeed trou- 
bled times for amateur track and field in 
America. For more than 6 years our Na- 
tion has endured an open and deplorable 
power struggle between the two most 
powerful operating groups of track and 
field organizations in the Nation—the 
AAU and the USTFF, an arm of the 
NCAA. These organizations have been 
unable to solve major or petty differences. 
Responsible men have acted in an irre- 
sponsible manner. This power struggle 
has hindered the position of the United 
States in international competition and 
perhaps even more importantly the ama- 
teur athletes themselves. Nor is this the 
first time, Mr. President, that a dispute 
has erupted between these two groups. 
Indeed, the controversy spans 60 or more 
years. From time to time tentative and 
weak solutions have been found, feeble 
truces have been drawn. But as the 
years stretch out these solutions have be- 
come weaker and the controversy has be- 
come stronger between the parties 
involved. 

The record will show that Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur in past years offered his 
good services in an attempt to arbitrate 
the differences between the groups. His 
efforts resulted only in a short-term 
moratorium which lasted through the 
1964 Olympics. An attempt by the Sen- 
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ate itself by a resolution in 1965 created 
an arbitration board appointed by the 
Vice President of the United States. 
That board, representing the sense of 
Congress and acting in the interests of 
the public has sought without success to 
reach a firm and final arbitration of the 
controversy. The moratorium I spoke of 
has been breached. Threats and talk 
of legal actions replace reasonable dis- 
cussion. 

Exactly, what is at stake, Mr. Presi- 
dent? With what should the leaders of 
these athletic organizations concern 
themselves? There is, in my judgment, 
only one simple answer. Yet it is obvi- 
ous to me that the leaders of both groups, 
instead of trying to settle their differ- 
ences, are so busy trying to protect their 
own vested interests that their prime 
considerations—the best interest of ama- 
teur athletics and the best interest of the 
Nation—have been forgotten, or set aside. 

If this statement is too harsh, Mr. 
President, I am quick to add that I realize 
that there are many individuals con- 
nected with both organizations who have 
no interest in a continuing dispute, who 
have no desire to act to the detriment of 
the athlete, the sport itself, or the coun- 
try. These persons could care less about 
the dispute. These individuals have only 
the interest of amateur athletics at heart. 
Unfortunately, such men do not seem to 
be in control of their respective organi- 
zations. 

Mr. President, I purport to be no ex- 
pert in the area of track and field. Nor 
do I offer this legislation as some magical 
formula or panacea for the problems in- 
volved, Nevertheless, as a member of 
the Commerce Committee I did partici- 
pate most actively in the 1965 hearings 
and more recently I have again devoted 
considerable time to a study of the prob- 
lem. The legislation offered today repre- 
sents only one possible solution. Other 
suggestions are sure to come. But some- 
thing must be done now. 

The legislation proposed would estab- 
lish a single authority to govern track 
and field domestically and to coordinate 
all efforts among its members. The 
membership would embrace, not only the 
various operating groups but also any 
other organizations with a substantial 
interest in track and field sports. It is 
the purpose of this joint resolution to 
permit no one existing organization to 
control the association. Instead, it is 
the hope that a balanced board of di- 
rectors would set its policy. In this re- 
gard, although five coaches from various 
institutional organizations would serve 
on the board of directors, as now pro- 
posed, they would not constitute a ma- 
jority of the board and would by no 
means have control of it. 

Mr. President, the proposed U.S. Track 
and Field Association would be the su- 
preme policymaking body of track and 
field in the United States. It is hoped, 
under the authority granted by this leg- 
islation, that it would be the U.S. repre- 
sentative in the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation and thereby serve as 
our representative for all international 
competition, except perhaps for the Pan- 
American and Olympic games, which are 
operated under separate charters granted 
by the Congress. 
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This body would arbitrate any differ- 
ences which might arise between the 
various operating groups in the country 
and the decision would be binding. To 
this extent, the compulsory arbitration 
proposal heretofore noted is incor- 
porated in this legislation. Above all, 
this so-called third body would seek to 
protect the interest of the amateur track 
and field athlete. 

Let it be emphasized that the creation 
of this new association would not do away 
with the AAU nor the USTFF nor the 
NCAA. These groups would continue to 
serve important and necessary functions 
in the common goal of bettering our 
track and field program. If this proposal 
would cause the AAU to lose a portion of 
their present power, let it be noted that 
this power is not in any manner con- 
ferred on the NCAA. It merely recog- 
nizes that which is most obvious; that 
is, no solution will be forthcoming as long 
as both groups continue on their present 
respective courses. The athletes will 
continue to be caught in the middle, suf- 
fering penalties where they had only de- 
sired the right to compete for themselves, 
for their schools, and for their country. 

Mr. President, for those who would 
protest the entrance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into this field, let me say that 
I share their anxiety. If there were a 
single ray of hope left, if there were a 
single alternative or option available, 
this proposal would never have been 
made. However, the sad truth is that 
the parties themselves have made this 
matter the business of the Federal Gov- 
ernment if it is to protect the public in- 
terest. And they have done so by re- 
peatedly refusing the pleas and directives 
of the public, the athletes, and indeed 
the Senate itself. In other matters, it 
has recently been said that in an area 
of big business or big unions, there is the 
necessity for the Government to act as 
a big umpire and referee. Perhaps this 
is the case here. 

Mr. President, perhaps it would not 
be good form to anticipate objections, but 
I must make note of the fact that many 
will argue that Congress lacks authority 
to legislate as to which body or orga- 
nization will represent the United States 
in the International Amateur Athletic 
Foundation. While this may be a legiti- 
mate technical objection, nevertheless, 
the realities of the situation lead me to 
believe that any bona fide amateur or- 
ganization specifically designated by the 
U.S. Government will be duly recognized 
by the international body. 

In this connection it is necessary to 
recall that many persons who testified 
before the Commerce Committee in 1965 
felt that the Congress could resolve the 
situation by amending the U.S. Olympic 
Committee charter to provide for a more 
equitable representation for some groups 
on that committee. This is certainly a 
proposal which should be seriously con- 
sidered and particularly so if the ques- 
tion of the Congress’ authority to act 
is seriously and successfully questioned. 

Mr. President, amateur athletics in 
this country represent one of our finest 
institutions. No activity better repre- 
sents the American way of life. The 
amateur athlete participates ior the love 
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of the sport, for self-achievement, and 
for the honor he may bring, not only to 
himself but to the institution he rep- 
resents, or indeed, to the country itself. 
The jurisdictional and organizational 
dispute has served to discredit both the 
athlete and the institution he represents. 
We cannot continue to permit situations 
to develop such as that which occurred at 
that national AAU meet in San Diego in 
1965, where the athlete was forced to 
choose between discredit to his school 
and the possible loss of his scholarship 
and the giving up of his opportunity to 
represent himself or his institution or 
his country in international track and 
field competition. 

Only recently we witnessed the fact 
that a bona fide world record was not rec- 
ognized by the international body be- 
cause of the feuding of the sanctioning 
organizations. 

Thus, Mr. President, and in conclusion, 
I present this legislation because I be- 
lieve the interest of our amateur track 
and field athletes is being harmed, be- 
cause I believe the international position 
of this country in international sports 
is being endangered, and because the 
public interest is not being served. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, withou objec- 
tion, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 59) to 
authorize the incorporation of the U.S. 
Track and Field Association, introduced 
by Mr. Pearson, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. J. Res. 59 

Whereas disputes have existed for many 
years between the Amateur Athletic Union 
of the United States, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, other amateur athletic 
organizations, and their affiliates or associ- 
ates; and 

Whereas these disputes have discouraged 
the full development of amateur athletics 
in the United States and the maximum per- 
formance by athletes representing the United 
States in international competition; and 

Whereas the parties have not been able 
to resolve their differences through their 
own efforts or through previous arbitration 
efforts; and 

Whereas it is necessary and desirable for 
the United States to maintain a vigorous 
amateur athletic program that will field the 
best possible teams in domestic and inter- 
national competition, will protect and pro- 
vide for the welfare of the individual ama~ 
teur athlete, will achieve the broadest possi- 
bie participation by amateur athletes in 
competitive sports, and will maintain a har- 
monious and cooperative relationship among 
all amateur athletic organizations; and 


Whereas the independent board of arbitra- 
tion appointed pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 147, agreed to September 20, 1965, was 
unable to resolve the disputes; and 

Whereas amateur athletics have a sub- 
stantial effect upon interstate commerce; 
and 

Whereas it is essential that means be pro- 
vided whereby such disputes can be equitably 
and finally resolved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
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authorized to be created a body corporate by 
the name of “United States Track and Field 
Association” (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Association”), The Association shall main- 
tain its principal offices and national head- 
quarters in the city of Washington, District 
of Columbia, and may hold its annual and 
special meetings in such places as are deter- 
mined by the incorporators appointed pur- 
suant to this Joint Resolution. 


PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. The President of the United States 
shall appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, eleven incorporators 
who shall serve as the initial board of direc- 
tors until their successors are selected and 
qualified. Such incorporators are author- 
ized to meet to complete the organization 
of the Association by the adoption of a con- 
stitution and bylaws in conformance with 
the provisions of this Joint Resolution, the 
election of officers, and by doing all things 
mecessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of this Joint Resolution. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Src. 3. (a) (1) The Association shall have 
a board of directors consisting of eleven in- 
dividuals who are citizens of the United 
States, to be selected in the manner set forth 
in the bylaws, as follows: 

(1) two from among coaches at any in- 
stitutions of higher education which are 
members of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association; 

(2) two from among representatives of the 
membership of the Amateur Athletic Union; 

(3) ome from among coaches at institu- 
tions of higher education which are members 
of the National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics; 

(4) one from among coaches at junior or 
community colleges which are members of 
the National Junior College Athletic Asso- 
ciation; 

(5) one from among coaches at secondary 
schools which are members of the National 
Federation of Student High School Athletic 
Associations; 

(6) one from among members of the 
Armed Forces engaged in track and field 
activities; 

(7) one from among representatives of the 
general public; 

(8) one amateur track and field athlete; 

(9) one from among members of the ad- 
visory committee established pursuant to 
section 3(b) of this Joint Resolution. 

(2) The failure of any class of directors to 
qualify shall not affect the powers of the 
Association. The incorporators appointed 
pursuant to this Joint Resolution shall make 
provision in the bylaws for the filling of any 
vacancy caused by any such failure. 

(3) No member of the board of directors 
who has served a full term as determined in 
the bylaws shall be eligible to serve a second 
consecutive term, 

(b) The Association shall have an advisory 
committee consisting of representatives, to 
be selected in the manner set forth in the 
bylaws, from all member groups or organiza- 
tions which are not otherwise represented on 
the board of directors as set forth in parts 
(1) through (8) of section 3(a)(1) of the 
Joint Resolution, 


OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Sec. 4. The objects and purposes of the 
Association shall be 

(1) to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
all policy matters pertaining to track and 
field operations in the United States, includ- 
ing the policies for sanctioning of open track 
and field events; 

(2) to arbitrate a binding decision for 
such disputes between regional or national 
organizations engaged in sponsoring or en- 
couraging track and field events as are shown 
to be harmful to the best interests of ama- 
teur track and fleld in the United States; 
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(3) to act as the sole track and field rep- 
resentative of the United States to the In- 
ternational Amateur Athletic Federation; 

(4) to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
all matters pertaining to the participation 
of the United States in any international 
competition in track and field events except 
for the Olympic Games and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Games, including the representation of 
the United States in such competition, and 
over the organization of such competition 
when held in the United States; 

(5) to select and obtain for the United 
States the most competent amateur repre- 
sentation possible in such competition; 

(6) to represent and protect the individual 
right to compete of amateur track and field 
athletes in any case in which such athletes 
are unfairly restricted or restrained from par- 
ticipating. 


POWERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Sec. 5. The Association shall have perpet- 
ual succession and power— 

(1) to organize, select, finance, and con- 
trol the representation of the United States 
in international competition in track and 
field events except the Olympic Games and 
the Pan-American Games, and to appoint 
committees or other governing bodies in con- 
nection with such representation; 

(2) to sue and be sued; 

(3) to make contracts; 

(4) to acquire, hold, and dispose of such 
real and personal property as may be neces- 
sary for its corporate purposes; 

(5) to accept gifts, legacies, and devises 
in furtherance of its corporate purposes; 

(6) to borrow money to carry out its cor- 
porate purposes, issue notes, bonds, or other 
evidences of indebtedness therefor, and se- 
cure the same by mortgage, subject in each 
case to the laws of the United States or of 
any State; 

(7) to establish, regulate, and discontinue 
subordinate organizations, and to receive and 
expel as members of the Association, such 
existing organizations of a patriotic, educa- 
tional, civic, or athletic character, as may 
be deemed desirable and proper to carry out 
the corporate purposes; 

(8) to aanpt and alter a seal, emblem, and 
other insignia; 

(9) to adopt and alter a constitution and 
bylaws not inconsistent with the laws of the 
United States or of any State; 

(10) to establish and maintain offices for 
the conduct of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion; 

(11) to publish a newspaper, magazine, or 
other publication consistent with its corpo- 
rate purposes; and 

(12) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Association. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 6. Eligibility for membership in the 
Association shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the constitution and the bylaws 
of the Association. 

NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF ASSOCIATION 

Sec. 7. The Association shall be nonpo- 
litical and, as an organization, shall not pro- 
mote the candidacy of any person seeking 
public office. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 
Sec. 8. The Association shall have no power 
to issue capital stock or to engage in busi- 
ness for pecuniary profit or gain. 


PENALTY FOR FRAUDULENT PRETENSE OF MEM- 
BERSHIP OR USE OF INSIGNIA 

Sec. 9. (a) From and after June 1, 1968, 

it shall be unlawful for any person within 

the jurisdiction of the United States to 

falsely or fraudulently hold himself out as 

or represent or pretend himself to be a mem- 
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ber of or an agent for the Association or 
subordinate organizations for the p 
of soliciting, collecting, or receiving money 
or material; or for any person to wear or dis- 
play the insignia thereof for the fraudulent 
purpose of inducing the belief that he is at 
such time a member of or an agent for the 
Association or any of its subordinate orga- 
nizations, It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, corporation, or association, other than 
the Association, or its subordinate organiza- 
tions and its duly authorized employees and 
agents for the purpose of trade, theatrical 
exhibition, athletic performance, and com- 
petition or as an advertisement to induce 
the sale of any article whatsoever or attend- 
ance at any theatrical exhibition, athletic 
performance, and competition or for any 
business or charitable purpose to use within 
the territory of the United States and its 
possessions, the emblems of the Association. 
(b) If any person violates the provisions 
of this section he shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall 
be liable to fine of not less than $100 or more 
than $500 or imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding 1 year, or both, for each and ev- 
ery offense. 


AGENTS FOR SERVICE OF PROCESS 


Sec. 10. As a condition precedent to the 
exercise of any power or privilege granted or 
conferred under this Joint Resolution, the 
Association shall file in the office of the sec- 
retary of state, or similar officer, in each State 
the name and post-office address of an au- 
thorized agent of the Association in such 
State upon whom local process or demands 
against the Association may be served. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 


Sec. 11. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Joint Resolution at any time is ex- 
pressly reserved, 

REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 12. The Association shall, on or before 
the Ist day of March in each year, transmit 
to the Congress a report of its proceedings 
for the preceding calendar year, including a 
full and complete statement of its receipts 
and expenditures. Such reports shall not be 
printed as public documents. 


ACQUISITION OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF 
EXISTING TRACK AND FIELD ASSOCIATION 


Sec. 13. The Association may acquire any 
or all of the assets of an existing track and 
field association upon discharging or satis- 
factorily providing for payment and dis- 
charge of all the liabilities of such acquired 
association. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON KING COVE HARBOR, ALASKA 
(S. DOC. NO. 13) 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of my colleague 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], I 
present a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Army, transmitting a report 
dated January 10, 1967, from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, 
together with accompanying papers and 
an illustration, on a review of the reports 
on King Cove Harbor, Alaska, requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, U.S. Senate, adopted August 
16, 1960. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT FOR 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


AMENDMENT NO. 137 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, during 
consideration of the adoption of the 
investment tax credit, much discussion 
occurred as to the propriety of granting 
it to public utilities—and other indus- 
tries where charges for services, and con- 
sequently the rate of return on share- 
holders equity, is established by a reg- 
ulatory agency. The provision as en- 
acted granted the investment tax credit 
to public utilities but limited it in their 
cases to 3 percent of qualified invest- 
ments, rather than 7 percent which ap- 
plies generally. 

It was the intention of Congress in 
adopting the investment credit to pro- 
vide an incentive for modernization and 
growth of industry in this country, In 
1964, Congress added a provision to the 
Revenue Act of that year—section 
203 (e) - Which states that this intention 
applied to the regulated industries in- 
cluding public utilities as well as to the 
nonregulated industries. The thought 
was that if the investment credit of a 
public utility were to be taken into ac- 
count for ratemaking purposes by Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies, the desired in- 
centive would be lost, since the benefits 
of the credit would be passed through to 
the consumers rather than retained by 
the companies. In order to achieve the 
desired incentive effect, the 1964 pro- 
vision provides that in the case of public 
utilities, Federal regulatory agencies are 
not, without the utilities’ permission, to 
require more than a proportionate part 
of an investment credit to be treated as 
reducing the taxpayer’s Federal income 
tax liabilities. The effect of this, in gen- 
eral, is to provide that the benefit of the 
credit may be passed through to the con- 
sumer over the useful life of the invest- 
ment property. 

In the case of electric utilities, recent 
consideration of the problem has demon- 
strated that delaying the benefit of the 
credit to the consumers is wrong. My 
amendment eliminates this restriction on 
the authority of Federal regulatory agen- 
cies to exercise their judgment in deter- 
mining a fair rate of return in the case 
of furnishers of electrical energy by pro- 
viding that the 1964 provision is not to 
apply to property used predominantly 
in the trade or business of furnishing or 
selling electrical energy. 

This amendment is to be effective upon 
enactment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment lie on the desk, and that it 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment 
follows: 

Renumber section 4 of the bill as sec- 
tion 5 and insert after section 3 thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 4. Section 203(e)(1) of the Revenue 
Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-272) is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: The preceding sentence 


(No, 137) is as 
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shall not apply in the case of property used 
predominantly in the trade cr business of 
the furnishing or sale of electrical energy’.” 


RESTORATION OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT AND ALLOWANCE OF AC- 
CELERATED DEPRECIATION ON 
CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 138 THROUGH 140 


Mr. PROUTY submitted three amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 6950) to restore the in- 
vestment credit and the allowance of ac- 
celerated depreciation in the case of cer- 
tain real property, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO, 141 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 6950, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 142 AND 143 


Mr. PROUTY also submitted two 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 6950) to restore 
the investment credit and the allowance 
of accelerated depreciation in the case 
of certain real property, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 144 THROUGH 146 


Mr. HARTKE submitted three amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 6950, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 147 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 6950, supra, which was ordered 
tc lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 612, known as the Dairy 
Import Act of 1967, introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire], the name of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], 
and my name be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing of S. 945, known as 
the Federal Magistrates Act of 1967, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Trois], the name of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] be 
included as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HEARINGS ON CENTRAL ARIZONA 
PROJECT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce for the information of the Senate 
that open hearings have been scheduled 
on legislation relating to the authoriza- 
tion of the central Arizona project in 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

The hearings will begin on May 1 and 
it is expected that they will last at least 
3 or 4 days. The hearings will be held 
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in room 3110 of the New Senate Office 
Building, beginning at 10 a.m. All those 
wishing to submit testimony to the com- 
mittee will be welcome to do so. 


HEARINGS ON REDWOOD NATIONAL 
PARK 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate I would 
like to announce that on April 17 the 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs will begin 2 days of hearings on 
legislation to create a Redwood National 
Park. 

Previously, it had been announced that 
the hearings would begin on April 18. 
However, it has been necessary to adjust 
the committee program to begin them on 
Monday, April 17, at 10 a.m., in room 
3110, New Senate Office Building. 

All Members of the Senate and other 
interested citizens and organizations are 
welcome to submit testimony. Hearings 
were held last year in the field and in 
Washington, D.C., and it is hoped that 
oral presentations will be limited to new 
information. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF FED- 
ERAL LAND BANKS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
golden anniversary of the Nation’s Fed- 
eral land banks was observed at Larned, 
Kans., on March 27. 

This occasion marked a momentous 
milestone in the history of agriculture 
and its financing. It was a great occa- 
sion, and among those in attendance 
were Gov. Robert Docking, Congress- 
man RosertT DoLE, Mr. R. B. Tootell, 
Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and many outstanding repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration from Washington and every sec- 
tion of the Nation. 

It was my privilege to introduce the 
guest speaker for the occasion, our dis- 
tinguished representative to the United 
Nations, Ambassador Arthur Goldberg. 
Ambassador Goldberg, in his down-to- 
earth manner, won many friends and 
made a great impression on those in at- 
tendance. 

The address delivered by Governor 
Tootell stressed the importance of agri- 
culture in our Nation’s economy and also 
stressed the dependence of agriculture 
on credit. 

I ask unanimous consent that Gover- 
nor Tootell's address be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New DIMENSIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
(Address by R. B. Tootell, Governor, Farm 

Credit Administration, at the 50th anni- 

versary observance of the Federal land 

banks, Larned, Kans., March 27, 1967) 

Ambassador Goldberg, Senator Carlson, 
Governor Docking, Congressman Dole, dis- 
tinguished guests and friends. I feel privi- 
leged to participate in this celebration com- 
memorating the birth of the Federal land 
banks and what turned out to be the present 
complete Farm Credit system. This intro- 
duced new dimensions for agricultural 
credit. 

It is a particular delight for me to be here 
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in Kansas. Having been reared on a Mon- 
tana homestead, I have a certain nostalgia 
for rural life and consider myself fortunate 
to have remained involved in agricultural 
affairs. Because ours was a dry land farm 
in the plains country, I understand your 
concern right now about the moisture prob- 
lem in this area. I join you Kansans in your 
hopes for the rains you need so badly. I 
like these big open spaces that are so free 
of air pollution. The unobstructed view 
so often common to the plains country en- 
courages a freedom of both the mind and 
the spirit. 

Your attractive, progressive city of Larned 
is at the center of the nation’s biggest and 
most important industry—its agriculture. 


NATION’S BIGGEST INDUSTRY 


Let us look at some of the statistics of our 
nation’s biggest industry. It is still made 
up of more than three million independent 
producers, employing between six and seven 
million workers. This is more than the 
combined employment in the transporta- 
tion, public utilities, steel and automobile 
industries, 

The current value of our farmers’ assets 
is some $273 billion. This is about two- 
thirds of the value of the current assets of 
all corporations in the United States. The 
investment per worker in agriculture is ap- 
proximately 65 percent more than the in- 
vestment per worker in manufacturing. 

Our farmers are important customers for 
a great deal of the United States commerce 
and industry. They currently spend $30 
billion a year on goods and services that en- 
ter into their farm production. In addition 
to this, they spend some $20 billion a year 
for goods and services in their role as con- 
sumers, part of which comes from non-farm 
income. 

While fewer than 7 percent of our em- 
ployed people work directly on farms and 
ranches, more than one-third of our entire 
labor force is employed in agriculture and 
agriculturally related business, which in re- 
cent years has come to be known as agri- 
business. On the input side, there are the 
great industries that supply farm machinery 
and equipment; fuel and oil for tractors, 
trucks and autos; fertilizers and other 
chemicals used for control of insects, weeds 
and plant diseases; mixed feeds, animal 
medicines and a great variety of other pro- 
duction supplies. These have to be manu- 
factured, transported, stored, financed, mer- 
chandised and serviced. Examples of agri- 
culture’s impact on such industrial centers 
as Pittsburgh and Detroit exist in the 85 
billion worth of tractors, trucks, farm ma- 
chinery and related capital items bought by 
farmers each year. These purchases sus- 
tain payrolls and operations of large seg- 
ments of the steel and farm equipment in- 
dustries. The products of those industries, 
in turn, are vital to modern, technological 
agriculture. 

A large number of people also are em- 
ployed in the marketing of agricultural 
products. Here transportation, storage, proc- 
essing, financing and merchandising are es- 
sential services that must be rendered to 
make the products of farm and ranch into 
the countless items people need for food, 
clothing, comfort and shelter. This vast 
combination of enterprises is becoming even 
more universal, bringing urban and rural in- 
terests more closely together in an inter- 
dependent whole. It is therefore very im- 
portant that the significance of agriculture 
and the problems of agriculture be known 
and understood by our urban cousins, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR AGRICULTURAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Farmers of the United States are efficient, 
especially in terms of output per man. 


Fifty years ago, one farm worker in this 


country produced food for himself and seven 
other people; in 1950, one man produced 
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enough for 15 persons; in 1967, he produces 
enough to meet the needs of 37. These are 
average figures, let me remind you, taking 
into account all farmers and ranchers of the 
United States. I believe it is quite accurate 
to say that the better producer, the modern, 
business-oriented family farmer, produces 
enough for 50 or 60 other persons, 

Less than 7 percent of our total labor force 
is employed on farms, and this relatively 
small number produces a super-abundance 
of food and fiber for ourselves and many 
other people in the world. No other country 
has even approached this accomplishment. 
The Western European countries which are 
included in the Common Market, and with 
which our Government is negotiating on 
agricultural trade terms now, employ some- 
thing like 25 percent of their labor force in 
primary agricultural production. For Rus- 
sia, agriculture is the real bottleneck. More 
than 40 percent of that country's labor force 
is tied down on farms that produce only 
two-thirds as much as our total agricultural 
output. 

For more than a century our people have 
had the assurance of an abundant supply of 
cheap food. Some housewives may not 
agree, but the facts are that each hour of 
industrial labor purchases more and better 
food by far than in any other country. 
Presently only 18 percent of our disposable 
income is spent for food. In 1929, it took ap- 
proximately 24 percent of our disposable in- 
come for food. Productivity per agricultural 
worker in the last 10 years has increased on 
an average of 6% percent a year, while the 
productivity of nonagricultural workers has 
increased at a rate of about 3 percent a year. 

Without these two situations—the release 
of a very high proportion of our people from 
agricultural production and the availability 
of abundant, cheap food—we would never 
have had our great industrial economy. 
Only as we developed an efficient agriculture 
were we able also to develop an efficient 
industrial economy. For proof of this, we 
need only to look at the situation in the 
developing countries all over the world. 
Many still have as much as 80 percent of 
their people employed as agricultural pro- 
ducers. In many, as much as 80 percent of 
the individual’s annual income is required 
for food, and this may not buy a diet that 
is at all adequate by our standards. Belat- 
edly many of these countries are coming to 
realize that their agricultural development 
must precede and be kept in balance with 
their industrial development. No doubt 
Ambassador Goldberg will develop this point 
more fully. 

HOW DID ALL THIS HAPPEN? 

This question is asked by many people 
when they learn of the miracle of agricul- 
tural production in this country. Of course, 
the answer is that it did not just happen. 
‘True, we are blessed with rich land resources 
and generally with a favorable climate which 
permits growing a diversity of crops in differ- 
ent of the country. I would remind 
you, however, that the American Indians had 
these same resources. 

Some say that hard work and ingenuity 
are the basic ingredients; others believe that 
universal education is the answer (espe- 
cially involving the contribution of our 
unique Land-Grant College system). Re- 
search is felt by many to be the key to our 
agricultural successes. 

Institutions we have emphasized over the 
years have undoubtedly played an important 
role. The institution of the family farm has 
been a dominant one, emphasized especially 
by the Homestead Acts which date back 
more than a hundred years. Cooperatives— 
voluntary associations of farmer producers— 
have received a good deal of emphasis and 
have played an important role. So have ag- 
ricultural credit institutions. 

As we look back at these elements, we must 
conclude that they and many others have 
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made major contributions. It is my belief, 
however, that underlying all of these is the 
matter of incentives which are basic to our 
economic and social system. The oppor- 
tunity for the individual to be an independ- 
ent proprietor and to benefit from his own 
ingenuity and efforts is an important part 
of the explanation. 


SPECIALIZED CREDIT FOR FARMERS 


We are meeting here today because of the 
vision and persistence of certain farm lead- 
ers soon after the turn of this century. 
These men were aware of the growing need 
for credit in agriculture as the frontier dis- 
appeared, land prices rose, tenancy increased, 
and new items of farm equipment became 
available. For the most part, farmers had 
access only to credit institutions designed 
primarily to serve commerce and industry. 
In tight money periods, shortage of credit 
in rural areas was particularly acute. The 
greatest need at the time was for dependable 
long-term farm mortgage credit on reason- 
able terms. The typical farm mortgage for 
that period carried an interest rate of 8 or 
10 percent. It was written for 5 years and, 
if renewed, usually called for a 5 percent 
commission. 

The persistence of these farm leaders paid 
of when in July 1916, Congress passed the 
Federal Farm Loan Act creating the 12 Fed- 
eral land banks, one of which was located at 
Wichita. The Act also provided that farmer 
borrowers would organize national farm loan 
associations (now called Federal land bank 
associations), through which they might get 
their loans. We are celebrating today, as you 
know, the chartering of the first such asso- 
ciation in the United States here at Larned, 
Kansas, 50 years ago. Since their first loan 
was made here, the land banks have made 2 
million loans totaling $14 billion. Today the 
12 banks have nearly 400,000 loans outstand- 
ing for an amount exceeding $5 billion. 
This is approximately 20 percent of all the 
farm mortgage business outstanding in the 
United States. 

The Federal land banks served as a pat- 
tern for other parts of the cooperative Farm 
Credit system that Congress created later 
in response to the special needs of the times. 
Following the sharp agricultural depression 
of 1920-21, the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks were created to serve as banks 
of discount for agricultural credit corpora- 
tions and certain other agricultural lenders. 
During the Great Depression the Congress 
in 1933 made provision for the production 
credit associations and for the 13 banks for 
cooperatives, as well as a new supervising 
agency, the Farm Credit Administration. 
This rounded out the system designed to 
render a complete, specialized lending serv- 
ice for United States farmers and their co. 
operatives. 

Although the government initially capi- 
talized these lending institutions, the Con- 
gress wisely provided that as farmers bor- 
rowed from them, they would invest in 
them and that the government capital would 
be retired. The Federal land banks have 
been completely farmer owned for 20 years, 
Other parts of the system are largely farmer 
owned as evidenced by the fact that less 
than 10 percent of the $1.8 billion net worth 
of the system is now represented by govern- 
ment capital. The system is highly decen- 
tralized with control largely with farmer 
elected boards of directors at the associa- 
tion and district bank level. 

Loan funds for the Farm Credit banks 
come from sale of their own bonds to the 
investing public rather than from appro- 
priations from Congress. Independent ac. 
cess to the money market is a basic strength 
of the system, and is the only way it can 
equate loan funds with the sound business 
needs of farmers. 

Although the Congress created these banks 
and associations in times of emergency, it 
did not create them as emergency or gap- 
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filling institutions. Rather it established 
them as permanent cooperative institu- 
tions—a part of the competitive, free enter- 
prise system. They are comparable to farm 
supply cooperatives that make available nec- 
essary production inputs. 


EVALUATION—50 YEARS OF COOPERATIVE CREDIT 


It seems to me appropriate that I under. 
take some evaluation of this system ushered 
in by the Federal land banks 50 years ago. 
Their greatest lasting contribution, I am 
convinced, is the establishment of a mecha- 
nism by which farmers from all parts of the 
United States pool their collateral and mar- 
ket it efficiently. The land banks thus es- 
tablished a means for overcoming the tra- 
ditional acute credit shortage in rural areas, 

The most spectacular service of the land 
banks was their refinancing of farm mort- 
gages during the Great Depression, when tax 
delinquencies and farm foreclosures were 
rampant. In the three most active years of 
this program, 1933-36, the land banks re- 
ceived applications on nearly one-half of all 
the mortgaged farms in the United States. 
They made 760,000 loans totaling about $2 
billion. 

Innovations have been many. Pioneering 
of the long-term, amortized real estate loan 
and enlightened loan servicing policies have 
been some of the other outstanding contri- 
butions. Other successful lenders have 
adopted these innovations. 

The Federal land banks and their sister 
institutions have made direct contributions 
by successfully lending farmers and their 
cooperatives nearly $86 billion in the last 
50 years. I am convinced, however, that 
their indirect contributions have been even 
greater. Nearly every farmer in the country 
who has used credit since 1917 has bene- 
fitted by the presence of these 
agricultural lending institutions that have 
a significant effect upon loan terms. The 
end result has been dependable credit suited 
to the needs of farmers. This has enabled 
the timely adoption of technical advances 
that made farmers miri ele producers, and a 
real boon to consumers here and in foreign 
lands. 

The availability of dependable credit, 
suited to the needs of farmers, has been a 
very important factor in keeping control 
of farming in the hands of independent 
farmers. Only 17 percent of our farms today 
are tenant operated; and approximately 95 
percent are still family farms in which the 
family has a substantial investment, makes 
the management decisions, and performs 
most of the labor. I am sure your Senator 
Carlson, who is so interested in the welfare 
of agriculture, shares my view about the 
importance of keeping control of farming 
with independent farm families. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


Despite the steady decline in the total 
number of farms and the downtrends in 
both farm population and farm employment, 
United States agriculture is definitely a 
growth industry. In the years ahead, agri- 
cultural output will be increased to meet 
the needs of an expanding population here 
at home as well as increased demands for 
food exports. It is a safe assumption that 
agricultural production will be increased by 
at least 25 percent in the next decade. Most 
experts foresee an increase of 65 percent in 
the population of the United States by the 
close of the century—130 million more people 
in less than 35 years. 

This presents a great challenge to the 
farmers of the future, especially as we ap- 
proach the limits of land suited for crop 
production. Agriculture, like other flelds of 
modern enterprise, has its quota of ingenuity 
and pioneering spirits willing to test new 
ideas. There is bound to be more specializa- 
tion in crops and livestock, more land im- 
provement including irrigation and greater 
use of fertilizer along with more effective 
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pest control and more productive crop vari- 
eties. Further innovations of farm equip- 
ment are a certainty. Successful operation 
of the farm of the future will require man- 
agement ability of a high order. 

The farm of the future will have even 
larger capital requirements. Credit will play 
an increasingly important role, being relied 
on for much of the capital investment and 
for most of the annual operating costs. Both 
borrowers and lenders will need to have more 
precise information, and do more long-term 
planning as well as annual budgeting. No 
doubt, the service of electronic computers 
will be made conveniently available to farm- 
ers and adapted to their special needs. Many 
agricultural lenders are likely to make this 
service available. 

I have confidence that the land banks and 
Farm Credit system generally will be in the 
forefront of the exciting changes bound to 
come. They introduced new dimensions for 
agricultural credit in 1917; they developed 
further new dimensions during the 50 years 
that followed; and I am sure they will de- 
velop still newer dimensions that will be 
needed in the years ahead. Fifty years ago 
here at Larned the Federal land banks 
started working for United States farmers, 
and they have been marching down the road 
together ever since. The entire nation has 
just cause to express gratitude to those who 
have contributed to the pioneering, pace- 
setting efforts of our system: officials of the 
land banks, association managers and their 
staffs, and personnel of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Most of all, this is a time of tribute to the 
farmer-member-borrowers, and particularly 
to directors of local associations, the 12 Farm 
Credit districts, and members of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board. This golden anniversary 
is rightfully dedicated to America’s farmers, 
“Providers of Plenty.” Through efforts ex- 
emplified by the members and many of the 
system’s leaders present in this room today, 
may agriculture move forward to even 
greater heights of achievement under the 
control of independent farm families! It will 
then justify a similar dedicatory slogan at 
the centennial celebration of the Federal 
land banks in 2017! 


FARMERS RESTIVE BECAUSE OF 
DECLINE IN INCOME 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
continued decline in farm income is 
causing great unrest among the farmers 
of this Nation and has a serious effect on 
our Nation’s economy. 

Prices of farm products dipped 1 per- 
cent in the month that ended March 15. 
The Department of Agriculture reports 
that farm prices are now 7 percent below 
those of March last year and almost 21 
percent below the high reached in 1951. 

At the same time, prices that farmers 
have to pay for manufactured goods rose 
last month, so that they are now 3 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. 

In other words, with farm parity at 73, 
the farmer is now forced to buy his ma- 
chinery, pay for his labor, and pay his 
taxes at the lowest parity for 30 years. 
Not only justified is the farm unrest, but 
also every effort must be made to secure 
for the American farmer his fair share 
of the national income. 

I ask unanimous consent that a reso- 
lution I received from the Sedgwick 
County Farmers Union be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 
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SEDGWICK COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
Andale, Kans., March 16, 1967. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: At the regular county 
meeting of the Sedgwick Ccunty Farmers 
Union on March 7, 1967, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

Whereas the farmer is in a continuous and 
progressive squeeze between the cost of pro- 
duction and the price on the market of his 
products, and 

Whereas the supply of wheat and feed 
grains has been reduced to below safe re- 
serves, and 

Whereas the price has been apparently de- 
pressed by artificial means, and 

Whereas this situation forces the farmer to 
subsidize the home consumer, the foreign 
market, and in fact State Dept. foreign 
policy; 

Be it resolved, That the President use the 
power of the Executive office, and Congress 
use their power to legislate, and the Dept. of 
Agriculture use means already available to 
raise farm prices particular to provide cer- 
tificates of 65¢ per bushel for wheat going 
to export. 

Be it further resolved, That in the event 
immediate remedial efforts are not forthcom- 
ing, the members of Sedg. Co. F.U. pledge 
support of the movement to plow wheat 
sowed on the additional acres allotted in 
1967. 

GREGORY BLICK, 
President. 
WILFRED BERGKAMP, 
Vice President. 
JOHN THOME, Secretary. 


SENATOR METCALF CALLS FOR 
RESIGNATION OF CHARLES LUCE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Mr. 
Charles Luce came to the position of 
Under Secretary of the Interior after he 
had done a superb job as Administrator 
of the Bonneville Power Administration. 
His integrity is beyond question. He is 
competent to run any electric system in 
the Nation. 

Recently it was announced that Mr. 
Luce had accepted a position as head of 
Consolidated Edison, an announcement 
which he confirmed at a press conference 
in New York last week. Mr. Luce will 
bring to that company rare skills, dem- 
onstrated ability, and a completely new 
perspective. 

Mr. Luce has made his decision to leave 
the public service for private industry. 
But he remains in his public position. 
This is a time of changing loyalties for 
him. In his present office he is respon- 
sible for shaping public policy in areas 
in which the commercial utilities have a 
tremendous stake, such as who shall de- 
velop the public deposits of oil shale. 

More directly, the company which Mr. 
Luce will head is a party to the arrogant 
proposal, announced recently by the 
Governor of New York on behalf of the 
investor-owned utilities in his State, to 
exclude city-owned and customer-owned 
power systems from an $8 billion nuclear 
generation and expansion system. For- 
tunately, the New York Legislature, be- 
fore adjourning yesterday, declined to 
approve legislation to facilitate that 
proposition. 

As I told Attorney General Clark last 
week, in my request that he investigate 
the antitrust aspects of this exclusive 
arrangement: 
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If the public systems are unable to obtain 
cheap wholesale power and adequate trans- 
mission, from either the Federal government 
or the giant investor-owned systems, the 
public systems which serve about 20 per cent 
of the customers will be forced to raise their 
rates or sell out to the giants of the industry. 
Competition, the yardstick which the public 
systems have offered through the years, and 
which has been much more helpful than 
regulation in keeping rates in line, will be 
decreased, if not altogether eliminated, our 
pluralistic power system will have become 
completely monopolistic, at the expense of 
the ratepayer. 


As Under Secretary of Interior, Mr. 
Luce is charged with assisting the Sec- 
retary discharge his duties, which in- 
clude supervision of the Defense Electric 
Power Administration. 

That Administration— 


And I quote from page 249 of the 1966- 
67 U.S. Government Organization Man- 
ual— 
serves as the focal point of the contact with 
the electric power industry for other Govern- 
ment agencies in the preparation of civil de- 
fense preparedness plans, State and local 
government civil defense plan, vulnerability 
studies and allied activities. It maintains 
continuing surveillance of the generating 
and transmission capabilities of the electric 
power industry. 


Mr, President, it is impossible for any 
person to prepare the Nation for an ade- 
quate power system while also preparing 
to exclude a vital portion of our pluralis- 
tie electric power from participation in 
meeting future needs. 

Mr. Luce cannot serve two masters. As 
an honorable man, his only alternative is 
to resign immediately. 


THE MEANING OF THE COMMU- 
NITY ACTION PROGRAM TO THE 
NORTHERN CHEYENNES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Morning Star News is a publication of 
the Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe. In 
the March 1967 issue, the lead item is 
entitled “Comments from the President’s 
Desk,” by John Woodenlegs, president of 
the Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council. 
Here in the words of one of America’s 
outstanding Indian leaders is a descrip- 
tion of what the community action pro- 
gram under the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has meant to the Northern 
Cheyennes: 

During February we held a District meet- 
ing in Lame Deer, Ashland, Busby and Bir- 
ney. We needed to have two people from 
each district picked to serve on an advisory 
committee: Lame Deer—Frank Walks Last, 
Annie Shoulderblade, Jean Lone Bear (al- 
ternate); Rosebud—Wayne Littlewhiteman, 
Elizabeth Elliot, Belle Highwalking (alter- 
nate); Ashland—William Parker, Ruby 
Braine, Eldora Bement (alternate); Busby— 
Martin Roundstone, Sr., Lenora Wolfname, 
Jean Risingsun (alternate); Birney—Raphael 
Big Left Hand, Dora Bellymule, Mrs. Joseph 
Sandcrane (alternate). 

The Cheyennes are in their second year of 
the Community Action Program under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). We 
were the first Montana Indians to get a Com- 
munity Action Program. We have received 
more money than any other group of Indians 
in our state. 

How did we start our program? Early in 
1965, The Association on American Indian 
Affairs offered to help the council. They sent 
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‘a lawyer from Washington, D.C. to explain 
the bill to us. The council discussed ideas 
for all kinds of programs and held district 
meetings and asked the people what they 
wanted. 

The council used lots of help writing up 
the program to send to Washington; Eastern 
Montana College; Montana State University 
at Bozeman; The Association on American 
Indian Affairs; the Public Health Service; the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; Montana State Em- 
ployment Service and others. 

These programs we have are good. They 
try to help our people to help themselves. 
Maybe it would help to talk about these 
programs a little, even if we do know some- 
thing about them already. 

Head Start is to help get our little children 
ready for school. 

Remedial Reading is to help all our chil- 
dren who are behind in reading to catch up. 

Health Workers try to help all our people 
to improve their health. 

Upward Bound is to help high school stu- 
dents get ready for college by going to a 
special summer school program at Eastern 
Montana College in Billings, Montana. 

Adult Education Classes are available to 
teach, adults whatever they want—reading, 
English, arithmetic, typing, learning how to 
manage our money better. What you peo- 
ple want to know—we have teachers who can 
help. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps is to help our 
young people learn to be good workers on 
the job. It is not part of the Community 
Action Program, but cooperates with it. 

Now—if we want to get as much as we 
can out of these programs, we have to make 
a lot of effort, too. Parents should do all 
they can to encourage their children, 

Be willing to visit Head Start classes; be 
willing to learn useful things the teachers 
may tell you—to help you help your child. 

Be willing to help your child in school by 
encouraging him to read at home. See that 
he gets his homework done. Turn off the 
TV and give him one place where he can 
sit and do his work. We even have a library 
in Lame Deer now where you can borrow 
books. Some of the schools have libraries 
for the children. 

The Health Workers want to give you in- 
formation that will help you to stay 
healthy—and help you to get well if you are 
sick. Try to cooperate with them and see 
if this does help you. 

If you have a teenager in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, tell him or her to learn 
all they can. Encourage them to be a good 
worker who does a job the way it is sup- 
posed to be done. Encourage them to get 
there on time, every time—and to feel proud 
to do a job well. This is important. Some 
day they may depend on a job for their liv- 
ing. The NYC program is aimed at teaching 
our youth how to be good workers. As par- 
ents you can get behind your teenager and 
help, too. If you don’t care what they do, 
then they probably won’t care much either. 

The Upward Bound program is to encour- 
age teenagers to go to college. The summer 
of 1965, thirty-six Cheyennes went. The 
summer of 1966, only fifteen went. We 
could have sent thirty. This program really 
helps students. It gives them an idea of 
what college is like. 

It is discouraging we lost the chance to 
send all thirty last summer. If you have a 
teenager who gets a chance to go this sum- 
mer—treally encourage him to go. Even if 
he might rather stay home and work—this 
program will help him more in the long run, 
If he does go to college later he will get a 
good education which will help him all his 
life. 

Can we see that these programs are good 
opportunities? Can we all use them, get 
into them, get behind them, take advantage 
of this chance to learn while we have it? 
OEO may have a hard time in Congress get- 
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ting money year after year. That's why it's 
so important that we Cheyennes use these 
programs now while we do have them. 
Learn all we can. Help ourselves get going. 
Later—may be too late. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUS- 
TICE POSES NO THREAT TO 
UNITED STATES ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTIONS—XLV 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
fright peddlers are busy again in their 
fight to stop the Senate from ratifying 
the human rights conventions. Not con- 
tent to wrestle with real issues or real- 
life foes, these contemporary vigilantes 
are now conjuring up utterly baseless 
prophecies of American citizens being 
dragged before the International Court 
of Justice for violations of the human 
rights conventions and then banished to 
a dank cell in some unnamed police 
state. 

Facts neither distract nor discourage 
these ever-alert zealots. The fact that 
all members of the United Nations are 
automatically parties to the statute of 
the International Court is ignored. The 
fact that the International Court of Jus- 
tice can merely render a decision and 
can neither impose nor execute a judg- 
ment is never mentioned. 

The fact that only a state—a national 
government—and not individual citi- 
zens—can be a party to a case before the 
International Court is conveniently for- 
gotten. 

Also, Mr. President, they fail to state 
the fact that the United States is already 
a party to 22 multilateral treaties and 22 
bilateral treaties—a total of 44 interna- 
tional agreements—all of which provide 
for the submission of disputes to the 
International Court of Justice. 

I have seen no erosion of our national 
sovereignty as a result of these 44 treat- 
ies and I doubt whether any Member of 
this body has. 

I cannot foresee the remotest threat to 
our sovereignty through Senate ratifi- 
cation of human rights conventions on 
forced labor, genocide, political rights of 
women, and slavery. All of the prac- 
tices proscribed by these conventions are 
anathema to our entire American law 
and whole American tradition. 

The “International Court of Justice 
myth” is no basis for the Senate's failure 
to ratify these conventions. Submis- 
sion of disputes to the International 
Court did not prevent our ratifying 
treaties on road traffic, poppy plants, 
or oil pollution of the sea. 

It most certainly should be no obstacle 
to our ratifying these four conventions 
on forced labor, genocide, political rights 
of women, and slavery. 


BANK SUPPORT FOR TRUTH IN 
LENDING CONTINUES TO GROW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. Ray- 
mond K. Smith, president of the First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Corning, 
N.Y. Mr. Smith was kind enough to 
send me a copy of the 1966 annual re- 
port of the First National Bank. In the 
section on consumer credit the First Na- 
tional Bank strongly endorses the 
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truth-in-lending bill and believes a 
statement of the true annual rate of 
interest will provide borrowers with 
much needed information. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the section of the bank's re- 
port on consumer credit be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSUMER CREDIT LOANS 

Although its Consumer Credit loans 
showed a substantial increase in 1966, your 
bank made consistent effort throughout the 
year to educate customers in the prudent use 
of credit, especially when financing new 
automobiles and appliances. There is still 
no appreciable public understanding of the 
difference between direct and indirect fi- 
nancing, as well as the true cost of “time 
payment” instalment financing when ex- 
pressed in terms of annual interest. 

To help prevent abuses in consumer credit, 
the New York State Retail Instalment Loan 
Act was enacted several years ago. However, 
in actual practice this law has contributed to 
higher interest costs for instalment pur- 
chases made under the ‘Indirect’ or ‘Dealer 
Method’ of financing. All such loans, in 


addition to yielding interest for the cooper- 


ating financial institution, also earn approx- 
imately one-fifth of this amount for the 
dealer making the original sale. In other 
words, part of the higher interest charged 
goes to the dealer as a “kickback.” 

Thus, dealer-originated loans which are 
sold to a cooperating bank or finance com- 
pany can finance charges as high as 
24%. Not only has it become common prac- 
tice in the automobile and appliance indus- 
tries for dealers to receive a portion of such 
finance charges, in many cases banks them- 
selves are encouraging the buying public to 
finance purchases through dealers, despite 
the higher costs involved. 

Your bank supports and endorses the 
“Truth in Lending” legislation which has 
been before the Congress for several years. 
This proposed legislation requires that the 
borrower be fully informed of the total cost 
of credit transactions expressed in a true 
annual rate of interest. Only in this way 
e ee in instalment financing be elimi- 
nated, 


WISCONSIN EDUCATORS KILLED IN 
TRAGIC VIETNAM PLANE CRASH 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 23 three Wisconsin educators died 
fighting the other war in Vietnam—the 
war against ignorance and poverty. 
These men went to Vietnam to help the 
people of that embattled land to improve 
their colleges and universities. They 
were part of a group of seven, all of 
whom were killed in a tragic plane crash. 

The acts of military heroism we read 
about daily in our newspapers tend to 
obscure the dedication of the many pub- 
lic-spirited Americans who are working 
to lead the Vietnamese people into an era 
of greater prosperity. It is sad that we 


recognize their contribution only in 


death, 

However, let this tragedy be a remind- 
er to the Congress that we must provide 
the wherewithal for the other war if 
military victories are to become truly 
lasting national achievements. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment made by AID Administrator Gaud 
as well as brief biographies of the seven 
educators be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and biographies were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM S. GAUD, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, ON THE FATAL PLANE CRASH IN VIET- 
NAM 


The fatal plane crash in Vietnam is a great 
tragedy. 

Seven distinguished educators and Bob La- 
Follette, an AID staf man accompanying 
them, have lost their lives. Their colleagues 
in the educational community and in the 
U.S. foreign assistance program mourn their 
deaths. 

These men were in Vietnam to help the 
people of that embattled country improve 
their colleges and universities, there to share 
their knowledge and experience with a small 
nation which is struggling to assure its peo- 
ple a better future. They represent the best 
in America. 

On behalf of the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, I extend the deepest 
sympathy to the families of the victims. 


For FRONT LINES 
AID Education Advisor Dr, Robert R. La- 
Follette and seven prominent U.S. educators 
were killed in Vietnam March 23 when their 
plane crashed into a mountain north of 


Danang during a monsoon rainstorm. The 


Air America pilot was also killed. 

The education team, including two college 
presidents, was in Vietnam under an AID 
contract to survey the country’s higher edu- 
cation program and draw up a plan for its 
future development. Begun early in Janu- 
ary, the study was to have been completed 
April 1, 

At the time of their death, the educators 
were traveling from Saigon to visit the uni- 
versity at Hue, 400 miles to the north. The 
pilot made an unscheduled landing at Da- 
nang because of bad weather and later de- 
cided to complete the final leg of the trip. 

Crash victims were: 

Dr. Robert R. LaFollette, 72, a former his- 
tory professor who joined AID in 1962 as 
a higher education advisor in Ethiopia. 

Dr. James Albertson, 41, President of Wis- 
consin State University’s Stevens Point 
branch and team director. 

Dr. Harry F. Bangsberg, 39, President of 
Bemidji State College in Minnesota. 

Dr. A. Donald Beattie, 45, Dean of the 
School of Business and Economics at the 
Whitewater branch of Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Vincent F. Conroy, 44, Director of Field 
Studies at Harvard’s Center for Educational 
Research. 

Dr. Howard G. Johnshoy, 48, Dean of Aca- 
demic Affairs at Gustavus Adolphus College 
in St. Peter, Minn. 

Dr. Arthur D. Pickett, 51, professor of bio- 
logical sciences and Director of the Honors 
Program at the University of Illinois in Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Melvin L, Wall, 54, head of the Depart- 
ment of Plant and Earth Sciences at Wis- 
consin State University at River Falls. 

Their bodies are being returned to the 
United States for burial. 

Team members left behind a complete first 
draft of their proposed survey report with 
the AID mission in Saigon, and their recom- 
mendations are still expected to have an im- 
pact on the future of higher eđucation in 
Vietnam. 


NORTH VIETNAM AIRFIELDS—THE 
: CASE FOR THE PILOT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
three trips to the Far East in the last 
16 months, I was briefed on Air Force 
and naval airpower by U.S. civilian and 
military leaders at Cincpac Headquarters 
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in Hawaii, and also in the Vietnam thea- 
ter. 

These officials, along with many of us 
back in this country, believe that suc- 
cessful air attacks against the airfields 
of North Vietnam would not only lessen 
the North Vietnamese capacity for ag- 
gression, but would also reduce the num- 
ber of lost American flyers. 

Others back here, however, both in and 
out of the Government, do not agree. 

The latter maintain that, since the 
Migs of the enemy are reported to have 
shot down only 10 of our aircraft in the 
past 2 years, they are not enough of a 
threat to justify our pilots attacking the 
airfields in question. 

The truth, however, is well expressed 
in the words of one fighter pilot with 
whom I talked last December. He 
summed up the present air defense sys- 
tem of the North Vietnamese as “in- 
tegrated, sophisticated, coordinated, and 
improving.” 

North Vietnam Mig-21's are now a 
formidable part of the air defense sys- 
tem to which this U.S. pilot referred. 
They are mach 2 fighters, with both can- 
nons and air-to-air missiles, and cur- 
rently operate all the way from the deck 
to altitudes well above those which can 
be attained by our own fighters. 

Coordinated with the high perform- 
ance of these Soviet-built planes are the 
Russian SAM-2 surface-to-air super- 
sonic guided missiles. The latter are 
effective from 5,000 feet up to U-2 alti- 
tudes. 

The third component part of this in- 
creasingly sophisticated North Vietnam- 
ese defense system is composed of anti- 
aircraft artillery—AAA—guns. They in 
turn are effective from close to the 
ground up to 40,000 feet. Added to these 
are the hundreds of thousands of light 
automatic weapons and small arms now 
located throughout North Vietnam. 

The fourth element, one which ties 
together the capabilities of the above- 
mentioned weapons systems, is the large 
network of North Vietnamese air defense 
radars. This network includes many 
radar command and control centers. 
Each of the latter could handle the co- 
ordinated direction and control of the 
antiaircraft weapons, the surface-to-air 
missiles, and the Mig fighters. 

These hundreds of radar stations con- 
stitute “eyes” for the thousands of me- 
dium and heavy antiaircraft guns; and 
also for the many surface-to-air missile 
battalions that currently launch missiles 
from camouflaged sites. 

The manner in which the total capa- 
bilities of these weapons systems are 
presently coordinated by the North Viet- 
namese has resulted in the loss of over 
500 of our aircraft; and what is more 
important, hundreds of our fiyers. 

On days of good weather, incoming 
missiles and flak bursts from antiair- 
craft batteries can be spotted; but in 
order to penetrate enemy defenses, our 
planes must fly in at dangerously low 
altitudes. 

Migs launched from any of the North 
Vietnamese airfields then attempt to 
shoot down our own heavily laden and 
less maneuverable aircraft; or at least 
force them to jettison their ordnance in 
effort to avoid being destroyed. 
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Some people back in this country ap- 
parently believe that these Migs are a 
relatively unimportant part of the North 
Vietnamese overall air defense. But 
scores of U.S. pilots operating over North 
Vietnam last December emphasized to 
me that this is just not true. 

These pilots pointed out that, in order 
to avoid the Migs, they were forced to 
fly at lowest altitudes—lower even than 
the heights required to evade SAM’s and 
the radar-directed antiaircraft. 

They also emphasized that late-model 
Mig interceptors can outmaneuver, out- 
climb, outaccelerate, and even outrun 
our own fighters at higher altitudes. 

Accordingly, without firing a shot or 
launching a missile, said Migs force our 
own airmen to literally fly into “walls” 
of barrage fire which come from an un- 
precedented concentration of automatic 
weapons and small arms; and the point 
which should be driven home to those 
who denigrate Mig performance is that 
this is the fire which has accounted for 
the bulk of our plane losses to date. 

Another significant aspect: U.S. air- 
men are dedicated professionals, trained 
to press on to the target regardless; men 
who can only accept with deep regret the 
failure of a mission caused by the neces- 
sity to jettison their weapons in order 
to survive. 

With the improving skill of the Mig 
pilots, coordinated with the growing 
sophistication of their overall defense 
system, it is inevitable that more of our 
strike missions will be ineffective, either 
because our pilots jettison their arma- 
ments in effort to live, or are shot down. 

As an aside, many pilots felt certain 
that the jettisoning of their weapons, 
along with the ultimate explosion on 
the ground of unsuccessful North Viet- 
namese ground-to-air SAM’s, were both 
responsible for criticism about attacks on 
civilian areas. 

It is possible that, because of increas- 
ingly concentrated North Vietnamese 
airfield defenses, we will lose more planes 
if authority were given U.S. pilots to 
neutralize the five Mig bases in North 
Vietnam. Nevertheless, our flyers are 
anxious to obtain that authority, because 
experience has already shown that when 
the Migs are up, as many as one-fourth 
of our strike aircraft can be forced to 
jettison their weapons so as to get home. 

Once these North Vietnamese airfields 
have been made inoperative, our strikes 
would automatically become more effec- 
tive. The fighter pilot now forced to 
constantly check his “6 o’clock’”—direct 
rear—position for possible enemy fighter 
attacks on his way to target could then 
devote all his attention to the successful 
accomplishment of his mission. 

This unique restraint on military tar- 
gets is justified—as one of the justifica- 
tions—by claiming that, if the United 
States took out these Mig airfields, North 
Vietnamese air operations would move 
north to bases in China. On our most 
recent trip to Vietnam, however, we were 
told that North Vietnamese planes are 
already using Chinese airfields when it 
was to their advantage to do so. 

In addition, if the North Vietnamese 
airfields were taken out, North Viet- 
namese air attacks against our pilots 
could not be nearly as effective, because 
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the Mig-21, a day interceptor, has a rela- 
tively short range—example, their flying 
time over Hanoi would be cut in half. 

Finally, in all my trips to the Far East, 
I have never found a single member of 
the State Department, or the Central 
Intelligence Agency, or the military who 
believed that any cype or amount of air 
attacks on North Vietnam would bring 
in Communist Chinese ground forces, 
The reverse is true as to what they 
thought would happen if we put ground 
troops in the Hanoi-Haiphung area. 

The above facts are presented to the 
Senate after conversations which I have 
had with over 100 U.S. pilots stationed in 
Thailand and South Vietnam and who 
have been participating in attacks on 
North Vietnam. 

If there is any further questioning of 
the accuracy of their reports on this 
aspect of the present war, I will recom- 
mend to the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that a few 
of these pilots be called to testify before 
that committee. There could be no 
better way to obtain the truth about the 
air war now being carried on over North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield to the able Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. I note from the news- 
casts of the past 3 or 4 days that the 
Air Force has been given the go ahead 
to knock out an airfield under construc- 
tion but is not allowed to knock out those 
already completed where aircraft are 
now located. 

Does the Senator from Missouri un- 
derstand the distinction in that deci- 
sion? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not. 

Mr. PEARSON. Neither do I. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 81, Senate bill 623. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 623) to give the consent of Con- 
gress to the construction of certain inter- 
national bridges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “International 
Bridge Act of 1967”. 

Sec.2. The consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of any bridge and approaches 
thereto, which will connect the United States 
with any foreign country (hereinafter re- 
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ferred to as an “international bridge”), and 
to the collection of tolls for its use, so far 
as the United States has jurisdiction. Such 
consent shall be subject to (1) the approval 
of the proper authorities in the foreign coun- 
try concerned; (2) commitment by the State 
in which the bridge would be located to re- 
view the detailed plans and specifications for 
the bridge with respect to structural sound- 
ness and to inspect the bridge on completion 
and periodically thereafter; and (3) the pro- 
visions of the Act entitled “An Act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over naviga- 
ble waters”, approved March 23, 1906 (33 
U.S.C. 491-498), except for section 6 (33 
U.S.C. 496), and (4) the provisions of this 
Act which follow hereafter. 

Sec. 3. No bridge may be constructed, 
maintained, and operated pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 unless the President has first given 
his approval thereto. In the course of de- 
termining whether to grant such approval, 
the President shall secure the advice and 
recommendations of (1) the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, in the case of a bridge 
connecting the United States and Mexico, 
(2) the Governor of the State in which the 
bridge would be located, and (3) the heads 
of such departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government as he deems appropriate. 

Sec. 4. The approval of the Secretary of 
the Army, as required by section 1 of the 
Act of March 23, 1906 (33 U.S.C. 491) shall 
only be given subsequent to the President’s 
approval, as provided for in section 3 of this 
Act, and shall be null and void unless the 
actual construction of the bridge is com- 
menced within two years and completed 
within five years from the date of the Secre- 
tary’s approval: Provided, however, That the 
Secretary may, for good cause shown, extend 
for a reasonable time either or both of the 
time limits herein provided. 

Sec. 5. If tolls are charged for the use of 
an international bridge constructed under 
this Act, the following provisions shall apply, 
so far as the United States has jurisdiction— 

(a) in the case of a bridge constructed or 
taken over or acquired by a private indi- 
vidual, company, or other private entity, tolls 
may be collected for a period not to exceed 
sixty-six years from the date of completion 
of such bridge, and at the end of such sixty- 
six years, such bridge and approaches there- 
to, if not previously transferred to a public 
agency pursuant to section 6, shall become 
the property of the State wherein the United 
States portion of such bridge is located, and 
no further compensation shall be deemed to 
be due such individual, company, or entity; 
or 


(b) in the case of a bridge constructed or 
taken over or acquired by a State or States 
or by any municipality or other political sub- 
division or public agency thereof, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical 
management, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the amount paid there- 
for, including reasonable interest and finan- 
cing cost, as soon as possible under reason- 
able charges, but within a period not to ex- 
ceed forty years from the date of completing 
or acquiring the same. After a sinking fund 
sufficient for such amortization shall have 
been so provided, any such bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of 
tolls. 


An accurate record of the amount paid for 
acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the 
actual expenditures for maintaining, repair- 
ing, and operating the same, and of the daily 
tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons 
interested. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
to prevent the individual, corporation, or 
other entity to which, pursuant to this Act, 
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authorization has been given to construct, 


operate, and maintain an international 
bridge and the approaches thereto, from sell- 
ing, assigning, or transferring the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this Act 
to any public agency and any such successor 
agency is authorized to exercise the rights, 
powers, and privileges acquired under this 
section in the same manner as if such rights, 
powers, and privileges had been granted by 
this Act directly to such agency: Provided, 
however, That with respect to the collection 
of tolls the provisions of section 5(b) shall 
apply. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall ap- 
ply only to international bridges the con- 
struction of which is approved under such 
provisions. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect, impair, or diminish any 
right, power, or jurisdiction of the United 
States over or in regard to any navigable 
waters or any interstate or foreign commerce. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Army shall, at 
the end of each calendar year, transmit to 
the Congress a report of all approvals pur- 
suant to this Act during such year. 

Sec. 10. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the report (No. 80), explaining the 
purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

MAIN PURPOSE 

The purpose of this measure is to give the 
consent of Congress, subject to a number 
of conditions, to the construction of certain 
international bridges so as to make separate 
authorizations for individual international 
bridges unnecessary for the most part. In 
this respect, the bill follows the philosophy 
of the General Bridge Act of 1946 by which 
Congress granted consent for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of bridges, 
and approaches thereto over the domestic 
navigable waters of the United States. 


BACKGROUND 


The General Bridge Act of 1946 specifically 
stated that it “shall not be construed to 
authorize the construction of any bridge 
which will connect the United States, or any 
territory or possession of the United States, 
with any foreign country.” Accordingly, 
each individual proposal to build a bridge 
across waters between the United States and 
a foreign country has had to receive separate 
congressional approval. Since enactment of 
the General Bridge Act of 1946 almost 30 such 
measures have been passed by the Congress. 
With population expanding along the north- 
ern and southern borders of the United 
States, it can be expected that this demand 
will continue, if not increase. 

This factor, together with recently devel- 
oping local controversies as to the sites of 
proposed bridges, led the Committee on For- 
eign Relations to explore other means of 
authorizing the construction of international 
bridges. After extensive consultation with 
the executive departments primarily con- 
cerned with questions relating to such inter- 
national bridges, and at the request of the 
committee, the language embodied in the 
pending bill was submitted by the Bureau of 
the Budget and represents the consolidated 
views of the executive branch. 

WHAT THE BILL DOES 

The bill consists largely of the generally 
applicable provisions of the individual au- 
thorizations previously enacted and the act 
of 1906 entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters” 
(33 U.S.C. 491-498). 

The consent of Congress is granted in sec- 
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tion 2 to the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of any bridge and approaches 
thereto, which will connect the United States 
with any foreign country, subject to (1) the 
approval of the proper authorities in the for- 
eign country concerned; (2) a commitment 
by the State or States having jurisdiction 
over the bridge location to review the de- 
tailed plans and specifications for struc- 
tural soundness and to inspect the bridge on 
completion and from time to time there- 
after; and (3) the provisions of the 1906 act, 
Requirements (1) and (3) have been con- 
sistently a part of prior international bridge 
authorizations. The condition set forth in 
clause (2) has not previously been placed 
in such legislation but the committee con- 
sidered it desirable because of the significant 
international consequences which might 
flow from the structural failure of an inter- 
national bridge. 

Section 3 of the bill requires the prior 
approval of the President to the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of bridges. In 
determining whether to give such approval, 
the bill provides that the President shall 
secure the advice and recommendations of 
(1) the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico, in 
the case of a bridge leading to Mexico; (2) 
the Governor of the State in which the bridge 
would be located; and (3) the heads of such 
departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as he deems appropriate. The com- 
mittee would expect the Secretary of State to 
be among those consulted. 

It seems appropriate to vest the approval 
power in the President because the question 
affects foreign relations and because a large 
number of Federal agencies have an in- 
terest—the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the Customs Bureau, among others. 
The President can, of course, and probably 
will, delegate this authority. 

Section 4 follows the pattern of the 1906 
Bridge Act and provides that the approval 
of the Secretary of the Army shall be sub- 
sequent to that of the President and shall 
be null and void unless construction of the 
bridge is begun within 2 years and completed 
within 5 years from the date of the Secre- 
tary's approval. In view of the planning and 
construction time necessary for some large 
projects, the bill includes a proviso that the 
Secretary may, for good cause shown, extend 
for a reasonable period either or both of 
the time limits. The equivalent time limi- 
tations in the 1906 Bridge Act are 1 and 3 
years and in the individual international 
authorizations they have varied from that 
to as much as 3 and 6 years. The 2- and 
5-year limit appears reasonable when com- 
bined with the discretionary extension au- 
thority given the Secretary of the Army. 

Section 5 applies to tolls. In the case of 
a privately constructed or acquired inter- 
national bridge the authority to collect tolls 
is limited to 66 years from the date of com- 
pletion of such bridge. After that the 
bridge must be operated free of toll. The 66- 
year limitation has been contained in all 
international bridge authorizations enacted 
since 1959. 

The bill provides that at the end of the 
66-year period the bridge and the approaches 
thereto, if not previously transferred to a 
public agency, shall become the property of 
the State in which the U.S. portion of the 
bridge is located, and no further compensa- 
tion shall be deemed to be due to the private 
owners. It was the committee's belief that, 
inasmuch as a bridge serves the publie con- 
venience, provision should be made for its 
continuing operation after the private owners 
no longer could provide such operation and 
maintenance from funds collected through 
tolls. The private owners would have been 
compensated through the privilege of build- 
ing the bridge and collecting tolls for 66 
years, 
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In the case of a publicly owned and op- 
erated international bridge, the tolls shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient 
to pay for the reasonable cost of maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the bridge and 
its approaches under economical manage- 
ment, and to provide a sinking fund suffi- 
cient to amortize the amount paid therefor, 
including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a period not to exceed 40 
years from the date of the completion or 
acquisition of the bridge. 

For both publicly and privately owned 
bridges, the bill further requires that an ac- 
curate record of the amount paid for acquir- 
ing the bridge and its approaches, the ac- 
tual expenditures for maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the same and of the daily tolls 
collected, shall be kept and shall be avail- 
able for the information of all persons in- 
terested. 

The provisions relating to tolls charged for 
the use of a public international bridge are 
virtually identical to those contained in the 
General Bridge Act of 1946 except for the 
period of time set forth. In the General 
Bridge Act of 1946, this is set at 30 years. 
The longer period was recommended by the 
executive branch in the light of recent bridge 
bonding experience. 

It should also be pointed out that the tolls 
on private bridges are subject to regulation 
by the Secretary of the Army under the pro- 
visions of 33 U.S.C. 494, which is incorpo- 
rated in the bill by reference. 

Section 6 authorizes individuals, corpora- 
tions, or other entities which, under the act, 
have obtained authorization to construct, 
operate, and maintain an international 
bridge and approaches to it to sell, assign, or 
transfer the rights, powers, and privileges 
conferred upon them to any public agency 
or international bridge authority or com- 
mission. The latter will then be authorized 
to exercise these rights, powers, and privileges 
in the same manner as if they had been 
granted to it directly, except for the collec- 
tion of tolls where the provisions with re- 
spect to publicly owned international bridges 
will apply. This identical provision has been 
contained in almost all individual interna- 
tional bridge authorizations for many years. 

In order to assure continued congressional 
surveillance over bridges authorized by this 
bill, the committee provided in section 9 that 
the Secretary of the Army at the end of each 
calendar year report to the Congress on ap- 
provals made during that year. 


COMMITTEE COMMENTS 


If approved by the Senate, this will be the 
third time that the Senate has passed these 
identical provisions. In the 88th Congress 
the House passed them also on the last day 
of the session with minor amendments but 
the official papers did not reach the Senate 
for action before adjournment. During the 
89th Congress the bill, in the form of a sub- 
stitute, was sent to conference but the con- 
ferees did not meet. 

The committee reiterated the conclusions 
set forth in its previous reports on this 
measure: 

“In recommending this bill to the Senate, 
the committee wishes to stress that there 
are no great departures from precedent in- 
volved. Nothing in this bill gives advance 
consent to compacts or agreements between 
States and foreign countries or subdivisions 
thereof for the construction of international 
bridges. Bridges built under such agreements 
would continue to be considered ad hoc by 
the Congress. Nor does the bill deal with 
toll policy for international bridge author- 
ities or commissions because it is felt that 
appropriate toll provisions could best be 
worked out in the context of negotiating 
compacts or agreements to set up such au- 
thorities. The bill is naturally limited in its 
effect to the territory over which the United 
States has jurisdiction. 

“The authorization contained in the bill is 
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specific and limited and; the committee 
stresses, largely drawn from existing law and 
precedent. The committee believes that it 
represents a more orderly and better method 
for dealing with requests for permission to 
build international bridges than has been 
available heretofore, Its principal advantage 
is to relieve Congress of the burden of pass- 
ing on multiplicity of individual bridges.” 
To date already, several bills have been in- 
troduced in the 90th Congress for approval 
of individual bridge sites. Hopefully, by 
passing S. 623 promptly, this question can 
be disposed of before the end of this Con- 


ess. 
The committee so recommends. 


LOAN AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received in the mail a publica- 
tion of the Yugoslav Information Center, 
of New York City. The bulletin is dated 
March 14, 1967. It contains two docu- 
ments, the first setting forth certain news 
items describing events in Yugoslavia, 
the second being a speech made on 
January 10, 1967, by Vladimir Popovic, a 
member of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia, to the Central Committee. 

The news bulletin contains a statement 
which reads as follows: 


Belgrade, March 8. Yugoslavia and the 
United States signed a 109 million new dinar 
loan agreement here today. 


One hundred million in dinars is worth 
$8,720,000 in American dollars. I con- 
tinue to read: 


The sum in question came from local cur- 
rency sales of farm produce brought in from 
the United States in 1964 under the Food- 
for-Peace Program and is partly to finance 
the Belgrade-Bar, Sarajevo-Ploce and Knin- 
Zadar railways, as well as Rijeka and Potpec 
hydro-electric power plants. 

The agreement was signed by Tasic, Yugo- 
slav Assistant Federal Secretary of Finance 
and Elbrick, United States Ambassador to 
Belgrade. 


I stated a moment ago that in the 
same mail was a copy of a speech de- 
livered by Vladimir Popovic. That 
speech was delivered on January 10. 
The loan was executed on March 8, 2 
months after the speech was made by 
the Member of the Communist Presidium 
of Yugoslavia. I want to read from the 
speech made by Mr. Popovic. Among 
other things, he said: 

Contemporary international relations are 
beset by many adverse factors, political in- 
terference and pressure, the use of force in 
some parts of Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
and particularly American aggression in Viet- 
nam. Although the present situation 
still does not constitute an immediate danger 
to world peace, power politics and pressure 
in international relations are a constant 
source of unrest and instability. The war 
in Vietnam is a particularly vivid case in 
point. The elementary rights of the Viet- 
namese people to freedom and independence 
are being violated, and this is why aggres- 
sion against the people of Vietnam is widely 
condemned by freedom-loving humanity, 
which demands that the people of Vietnam 
be enabled to attain the legitimate objec- 
tives of their struggle. 


Further in Popovic’s statement we 
read: 


We are therefore striving for the cessation 
of U.S. aggression and have from the very 
beginning extended full support to the peo- 
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ple of Vietnam in the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of their revolutionary struggle. 
Considering it possible to end the war in a 
way that would guarantee the fulfillment of 
the rights of the Vietnamese people, it is 
imperative that the U.S. government imme- 
diately cease the air attacks on the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, open negotia- 
tions with the National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam as the leading force of the 
liberation war and assume the obligation to 
withdraw its troops from Vietnam. 


That is not the end of Popovic's state- 
ment. He further states: 

Traditional cooperation continues with the 
countries of Africa and Asia, with a view 
to devising ways and means of improving the 
international situation and of extending 
more effective resistance to neo-colonialist 
pressure and power politics. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 3 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I continue to read 
from Mr. Popovic's statement: 

It is only through the policy of coexistence 
and peace, an integral part of which is the 
right of every people to struggle for its free- 
dom, independence and equal rights, that 
the socialist forces may appear as the repre- 
sentatives of the interests of all peoples and 
win support in every country. 


Mr. President, the point I wish to make 
is the absolute injustice and irony of 
the Yugoslav Communist government on 
one day accepting our charitable help, 
and on the next day figuratively, attack- 
ing the United States. Popovic, in his 
statement, echoed completely the words 
of Ho Chi Minh. Not one word was ut- 
tered by this representative of the Com- 
munist government of Yugoslavia that is 
in any way indicative of an appreciation 
of the fact that the taxpayers of the 
United States have provided $2.5 billion 
in help to the Yugoslav Communist gov- 
ernment. 

What do those Communists think of 
our mentality? The more they slap us 
in the face, the greater the help we give 
them. It is not only a question of the 
$9 million that I have just mentioned, 
but ever since 1948 the dollars of Ameri- 
can citizens have heen poured into Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

We are supposed to be the aggressors. 
We are supposed to sit down with the 
Communist National Liberation Front 
and do the settling in South Vietnam. 
I simply cannot see their argument, nor 
would I be at ease unless I took the floor 
today and condemned that attitude of 
the Communist government of Yugo- 
slavia. 

It still seems to be true, as it has been 
throughout the last 18 years, that every 
time we give that government help, 
within a week or a month they redeclare 
their devotion to communism and re- 
iterate the alleged injustices the United 
States is committing against decency 
throughout the world. 

I hope that my words will reach Popo- 
vic and Tito and the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, and that the time will come when 
the taxpayers of the United States will 
rise in indignation at giving money an- 
nually to a government that is hostile 
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to the principles of our people and the 
Government of this country. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in yesterday’s Washington 
Post, Secretary General U Thant called 
for a U.S. cease-fire as a start toward 
Vietnam peace. The headline of the 
story read thus: “Thant Calls for U.S. 
Cease-Fire as Start Toward Viet Peace.” 

The first paragraph reads as follows: 

The United States should unilaterally de- 
clare a cease-fire in Vietnam as the first step 
toward peace, U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant said today. 


I read further excerpts from the 
story: 

Thant said in a statement released today 
that the impasse in Vietnam can be broken 
“only if one side or the other shows the 
wisdom and the courage and the compassion 
for humanity to take the initiative on the 
first step—that is to say, by undertaking 
unilaterally to put the standstill truce into 
effect, and thereafter to fire only if fired 
upon, 

“The United States, with power and wealth 
unprecedented in human history, is in a 
position to take this initiative. I must say 
in all frankness that I share Sen. Clark’s 
view that the United States can afford to 
take such a step even though there is an 
admitted, but in my opinion, limited risk 
for the United States in doing so.” 

* . s . 

“So long as the bombing is going on, there 
will be no talks as far as the North Viet- 
namese are concerned.” 


Mr. President, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, like Caesar’s wife, 
should be above suspicion. That high 
office should, of course, be employed to 
bring about peace in Vietnam. But we 
have a right, indeed, a duty to expect 
that any appeals for peace will be issued 
with the most scrupulous attention to 
neutrality vis-a-vis the parties involved 
in Vietnam. One would, therefore, ex- 
pect that Secretary General U Thant 
would be most careful in the statements 
he makes with reference to the war in 
Vietnam. 

Regretfully, it would appear that Mr. 
U Thant has a distressing tendency to be 
neutral in favor of the North Vietnam 
Communist regime. On April 2, for 
example, Mr. U Thant called on the 
United States to declare a unilateral 
ceasefire. The Secretary General said, 
as quoted in the Washington Sunday Star 
of April 2, 1967: 

So long as the bombing— 


Referring to the bombing of North 
Vietnam— 


is going on, there will be no talks as far as 
the North Vietnamese are concerned. 
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Americans are entitled to ask whether 
this is a paraphrase of what Soviet Pre- 
mier Kosygin said in London on February 
8, 1967 and which has since been re- 
peated—with various variations—in the 
Soviet press and on the Soviet radio 
since that time. In a speech at a Guild- 
hall luncheon in London which the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph termed “provoca- 
tive,’ Mr. Kosygin “packed in every anti- 
Western punch in the Russian book.” 
The London Daily Telegraph of Febru- 
ary 9, 1967, stated that on Vietnam he 
called for the unconditional termination 
of American bombing and all other acts 
of aggression against the North. This 
was essential if there were to be any 
talks between them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to continue for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the blunt fact is that the 
bombings in Vietnam are hurting the 
North Vietnamese in their aggression 
against South Vietnam and that the 
evidence suggests that the bombings are 
helping to save the lives of American 
fighting men. 

President Johnson, our Commander in 
Chief, has continued the bombings not 
because he is a warlike man, but, rather, 
because he wants to bring the North 
Vietnamese to the peace table as soon as 
possible, and, at the same time, keep the 
casualty rate of Americans as low as is 
possible. We, as Americans, without dis- 
tinction as to political party, should ask 
ourselves whether, if we occupied the 
terrible responsibility of the office of 
Chief Executive, we would do less. 

We need also to ask ourselves another 
question: Is it, was it ever intended in 
the U.N. Charter, for the United Nations 
to replace the American President and 
American Congress in safeguarding the 
national security of this Nation? 

A distinguished member of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, the jun- 
ior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Henry M. Jackson], a specialist in na- 
tional security affairs, has given a cogent 
answer to this question. Said he, in an 
article entitled “The Will To Stay the 
Course,” published in the Air Force 
magazine of January 1966: 

The cliché that the United Nations is the 
keystone of American foreign policy is mis- 
leading. The correct statement is that the 
United States itself is the keystone of Amer- 
ican foreign policy: our strength, our sense 
of purpose, the appeal of our conception of 
a decent world to the conscience of man- 
kind, and, perhaps most of all, the will which 
those in charge maintain and communicate 
to the American people. 


Mr. U Thant has departed from the 
traditional and proper role of the Secre- 
tary General of the U.N. His most re- 
cent statement certainly does not com- 
pare with the careful statements made 
by Mr. Dag Hammarskjold during his 
tenure as Secretary General. As a dip- 
lomat, Mr. U Thant should recall the 
wise words of Sir Winston Churchill that 
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there is wisdom in negotiating in inter- 
national affairs, but only in negotiating 
from strength. A unilateral cessation of 
bombing—or any other unilateral act in 
the Vietnam war—on the part of the 
United States will, as the lessons of the 
Korean war taught us, not bring peace. 
Instead, by proving that aggression may 
pay, it will prolong the agony that all of 
us wish to end as speedily as is consist- 
ent with the word we have pledged to the 
people of South Vietnam: that we will 
not hand them over to Communist force. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the article to which I have re- 
ferred. It is entitled “Thant Calls for 
U.S. Cease-Fire as Start Toward Viet 
Peace” and was published in the Wash- 
ington Post of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1967] 
THANT CALLS ror U.S. CEASE-FIRE AS START 

TOWARD VIET PEACE—SUPPORTS UNILATERAL 

ACTION PROPOSED BY SENATOR CLARK 

Unirep Nations, N.Y., April 1.—The United 
States should unilaterally declare a cease-fire 
in Vietnam as the first step toward peace, 
U.N. Secretary General U Thant said today. 

Thant endorsed a similar proposal made 
by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) in Washing- 
ton yesterday at the opening of the conven- 
tion of the Americans for Democratic Action. 


MAKES EXCEPTION 


The Secretary General told newsmen he 
customarily refrains from commenting on 
statements by Government officials, but was 
making an exception this time because he 
had “been so greatly impressed” by Clark’s 


speech, 

Clark told ADA delegates that the United 
States should, on April 15, stop bombing 
North Vietnam, halt all offensive operations 
in South Vietnam and induce South Vietna- 
mese military forces to do the same. 

Clark said that Thant, the co-chairman of 
the 1954 Geneva Conference and members of 
the International Control Commission should 
then be able to persuade the North Vietnam- 
ese and Vietcong to stop fighting. He ex- 
pressed confidence that under these propos- 
als we would soon be at the conference table, 
with the shooting war stopped.” 


URGES STANDSTILL 


Thant said in a statement released today 
that the impasse in Vietnam can be broken 
“only if one side or the other shows the 
wisdom and the courage and the compassion 
for humanity to take the initiative on the 
first step—that is to say, by undertaking 
unilaterally to put the standstill truce into 
effect, and thereafter to fire only if fired 
upon. 

“The United States, with power and wealth 
unprecedented in human history, is in a 
position to take this initative. I must say 
in all frankness that I share Sen. Clark’s 
view that the United States can afford to 
take such a step even though there is an 
admitted, but in my opinion, limited risk for 
the United States in doing so.” 

[In Washington, the State Department 
said it had no immediate comment on 
Thant's statement]. 

Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg, head of 
the U.S. delegation to the United Nations, 
said the United States stands by its earlier 
reply to Thant’s call for a standstill truce, 
with talks between Washington and Hanoi 
to be followed by reconvening the Geneva 
Conference. 

“We have been informed that the Secre- 
tary General’s statement today is neither 
a proposal nor an appeal,“ Goldberg said. 
“We have already responded affirmatively to 
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the Secretary General's latest proposal con- 
tained in his aide memoire of March 14.” 

Both the United States and South Viet- 
nam have accepted Thant’s three-stage plan, 
but Washington wanted talks on details of 
the truce to precede the cease-fire. South 
Vietnam expressed willingness to meet with 
North Vietnamese representatives, but made 
no mention of Washington-Hanoi talks or 
of meeting with the Vietcong. 

Thant told newsmen today preliminary 
discussions of truce details were out of the 
question.” 

“So long as the bombing is going on, there 
will be no talks as far as the North Viet- 
namese are concerned,” he said. Thant had 
said Wednesday he had receivec a written 
reply from Hanoi to his latest peace plan, 
but did not hint at its content until today. 

Thant is believed to have broached his 
three-part proposal to North Vietnamese 
representatives at a meeting early last month 
in Rangoon, when he visited his native 
Burma. Their response reportedly was not 
favorable then, but Thant maintained there 
had been no outright rejection. 

Thant made his proposal for a standstill 
truce and talks between Washington and 
Hanoi after failing to win agreement on his 
13-month-old plan that called for an end 
to U.S. bombing of North Vietnam, scaling 
down military activities on both sides in 
South Vietnam and discussions among all 
the participants, including the Vietcong. 


VIETNAM MYTHS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
the myths implanted in the minds of 
many Americans is that thousands of 
Vietnamese children have been horribly 
burned by U.S. napalm. 

This is just a myth is factually related 
by the eminent New York Times medi- 
cal columnist, Dr. Howard Rusk, who is 
also chairman of the department of re- 
habilitation of New York University’s 
College of Medicine. 

In a tour of Vietnam, as related in the 
New York Times of March 12, Dr. Rusk 
was unable to turn up a single case of a 
child burned by napalm. This is what 
Dr. Rusk said: 

To many Americans, Vietnam is a dis- 
tant and devastated country filled with chil- 
dren who have been burned by American na- 
palm bombs. 

This picture simply is not true. 


In fact, Dr. Rusk takes dead aim at the 
Vietcong for continually using terror tac- 
tics against civilians. 

Mr. President, I think this article, en- 
titled “Reports of Many Children Burned 
by American Napalm Are Challenged,” 
merits reading, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD, 

I also ask unanimous consent that two 
articles from the current issue of Time 
magazine also be placed in the RECORD: 
One relates to the article by Dr. Rusk, the 
other sums up the findings of the re- 
spected London Economist which effec- 
tively counter another myth: that U.S. 
bombers are indiscriminately killing 
South Vietnamese civilians. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 12, 1967] 
VIETNAM Tour: I—Rerorts OF Many CHIL- 
DREN BuRNED By AMERICAN NAPALM ARE 
CHALLENGED 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, March 9.—For 

the last week this writer has been on an in- 
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tensive tour of 20 Vietnamese civilian hos- 
pitals from the 17th Parallel in the North to 
the Gulf of Siam in the South, 

The facilities visited ranged from an iso- 
lated dispensary serving the Montagnards in 
the highlands to large provincial civilian hos- 
pitals in the hottest combat areas. 

To many Americans, Vietnam is a distant 
and devastated country filled with children 
who have been burned by American napalm 
bombs. 

This picture simply is not true. 

The very nature of the fighting in Vietnam 
has made civilian casualties inevitable. 

From the beginning of the struggle, the 
Vietcong have continuously used terror tac- 
tics against civilians. 

As the military activities have become in- 
tensified the Vietcong have deliberately wiped 
out villages and mined busy roads. 


CAUGHT IN CROSSFIRE 


More and more civilians have been inad- 
vertently caught in the crossfire despite the 
very stringent precautions taken by the 
United States and Allied forces. 

Not even partial statistics on the number 
of civilian casualties were available until last 
November when the first nationwide hospital 
survey was held. 

Monthly surveys since indicate that, na- 
tionwide, approximately 15 per cent of all 
hospital admissions are war casualties. The 
remaining 85 per cent are for diseases and 
accidents. 

Certainly there are burned children and 
adults in Vietnam. 

This writer personally saw every burn 
case in the 20 hospitals he visited. Among 
them was not a single case of burns due 
to napalm and but two from phosphorus 
shells. 

There have been cases of severe burns 
from napalm but the numbers are not large 
in comparison to burns due to accidents, 

Of the scores of American physicans 
queried many had not seen a single case of 
burns due to napalm and others had seen 
but a single case. For every case of burns 
resulting from war there are scores of cases 
of burns resulting from gasoline. 

Because of inflation the cost of fuel for 
cooking is very high. As a result, many 
Vietnamese farmers and villagers pilfer or 
buy stolen gasoline. They are inexperi- 
enced in its use and try to use it like kero- 
sene. The results are tragic. 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


The percentage of war casualties in the 
Population of a given hospital depends upon 
the intensity of military action in that area. 

The provincial hospital at Danang is a 
typical example. This is a 300-bed surgical 
hospital that had 700 patients at the time 
of the visit. 

The bulk of the surgical care is given by 
a 26-member team of American physicians, 
nurses and technicians. 

The hospital was particularly busy that 
morning as the prior weekend the Vietcong 
had used for the first time their largest 
mortars of the war, a Russian-made 140-mm. 
rocket, in an attack of the Danang air base. 
They missed the base but hit the nearby 
village of Apdo. 

Thirty-two civilians were killed and 60 
patients from this one attack had been 
admitted to the hospital. Most had mul- 
tiple compound fractures. 

The same weekend, a Vietnamese bus had 
hit a Vietcong land mine, causing 50 addi- 
tional hospital admissions. 

The latter is an almost daily occurrence 
in this war-torn country. 

For the month of February the medical 
and surgical hospitals in Danang had 1,661 
admissions of whom 468 were war casualties. 

Of these, 248 were presumed to have been 
caused by the Vietcong since they resulted 
from grenades, mortars, mines and booby 
traps, which are used by the Vietcong. 

Seventy-four of the casualties were pre- 
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sumed to have been caused by United States, 
Vietnamese and allied action since they re- 
sulted from bombings, air strikes and 
artillery. 

Small arms fire, which could have origi- 
nated from either side, caused the remaining 
146 casualties. 

At a visit farther south the next day 
the picture was somewhat different as United 
States, Vietnamese and allied troops were 
on the offensive. 

The city was Quinohn, where the 400-bed 
hospital was being aided by a medical team 
from New Zealand. The hospital had 600 
patients for its 400 beds. 

One-third, or 200, were casualties. Here 
the figures were reversed. 

For the month of February, the Vietcong 
were presumed to have caused 59 casualties 
and the allies 102 with the remainder of un- 
determined origin. Significantly, however, 
of the 200 casualties only 20 were children, 

The next day among the stops was the 
resort city of Dalat, the former summer 
capital, in a mountain setting reminiscent 
of North Carolina. 

Since there has been no fighting in Dalat, 
traditionally, there was not a single casualty 
in the hospital. But at Ta in the III 
Corps area just farther south the following 
day the situation was again different. The 
provincial hospital had 300 beds but 600 
patients. 

At the time of the visit 17 fresh casualties 
arrived as a result of a bus hitting a Vietcong 
land mine, 

Nine Vietnamese civilians were killed, and 
a 6-year-old child, one of the 17 casualties 
taken to the hospital, died as we entered the 
emergency room, 

Despite this tragic incident casualties con- 
stituted only 10 per cent of the patient load. 

With the present level of United States 
and allied medical assistance, Vietnam is 
barely able to cope with its noncasualty 
medical problems. 

It cannot give prompt, modern, lifesaving 
services to all of its casualties. Within its 
resources and with the aid of the United 
States and allied teams, it does remarkably 
well. 

Vietnam needs and welcomes all of the 
medical assistance it can get from any source. 

The increased tempo of the allied military 
action has caused increased casualties. It 
has resulted in increased terroristic attacks 
by the Vietcong. 

Last weekend the town of Baclieu in the 
delta was hit by 30 rounds of mortar shells 
one night and 40 the following night. 

The first night the Vietcong fire was di- 
rected toward the dependents’ quarters of 
Vietnamese troops. The second night the 
firing was indiscriminate. That night there 
were two direct hits on the pediatric ward of 
the hospital. 

One child was killed and seven others 
critically wounded. 

In another ward at Cantho there was a 
beautiful 5-year-old girl who had lost both 
legs at the knees. When the Vietcong raided 
her village the men fled and the women and 
children hid in their homes. As the Viet- 
cong left the village they threw grenades into 
the homes. 

These are stories that can be repeated over 
and over and over. They happen every day. 
CARE FOR CASUALTIES 

Care for the overwhelming majority of 
these casualties should be and must be given 
with our help in Vietnam, 

As the Committee of Responsibility has 
proposed, some of the extremely difficult 
long-term cases requiring extensive plastic 
reconstructive surgery can be brought to the 
United States. From observations on this 
mission their numbers fortunately are not 
large. 

Of the burns cases this writer saw no more 
than 5 per cent require plastic surgery. The 
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aid of nearby non-Communist countries can 
be sought in meeting some of the problems. 

After seeing for himself and talking with 
innumerable Vietnamese, American and 
allied medical specialists this writer has 
come to five major conclusions, 

First, the load of casualties superimposed 
on the already overburdened Vietnamese 
hospitals is unbelievable. The entire system 
would have collapsed had it not been for the 
assistance of the United States and other 
non-Communist nations, Under the pres- 
ent system the Vietnamese cannot meet the 
additional load of increased casualties. 

Second, this growing burden can be met 
only by increased United States and allied 
assistance, most of which should be given on 
the spot in Vietnam. 

Third, Vietnam should and does welcome 
assistance in meeting its casualty problems 
from any source. 

Fourth, the picture that has been painted 
by some in the United States of large num- 
bers of children burned by napalm in Viet- 
nam is grossly exaggerated. The major 
problems are severe orthopedic injuries, 
compound fractures and the complications 
of infections. 

Fifth, the American and Allied forces are 
causing civilian casualties but these are un- 
preventable in this type of conflict and are 
not nearly so great as the killing and wound- 
ing of civilians by the Vietcong. 


CIVILIAN CASUALTIES 


All wars are cruel, but this war is especial- 
ly so. Unfortunately, in spite of all that we 
do to avoid civilian casualties, they do occur. 

Also unfortunately the Vietcong use the 
tactics of terror on the civilian population. 

There is one thing, however, that we in the 
United States can do. We can supply what- 
ever it takes to provide the services necessary 
to heal the wounds, however inflicted. 


From Time magazine, Mar. 24, 1967] 
THE NAPALM STORY 


It has been told so often, in so many 
publications and on so many TV programs, 
that no one ever thinks to question one of 
the more shocking horror stories of the Viet 
Nam war: that thousands of Vietnamese 
children have been savagely burned by U.S. 
napalm. Only last week a CBS~TV program 
on the war showed a supposed victim. Dr. 
Benjamin Spock has not only made the ac- 
cusation in print; he has also helped form a 
“Committee of Responsibility to Save Viet- 
namese Children.” The trouble with the 
story says New York Times Medical Columnist 
Dr. Howard Rusk, is that it is not true. Re- 
porting from Saigon last week after a pains- 
taking investigation, Rusk said he was 
unable to find a single case of a child who 
had been burned by napalm, and he heard of 
only a few. 

The doctor is not a man to close his eyes 
to such suffering. As chairman of the de- 
partment of rehabilitation of New York 
University’s College of Medicine, he is one 
of the U.S.’s leading experts in the art of re- 
storing the afflicted.* Part of his life’s work 
has been to help the war-wounded make a 
comeback—first in World War II, then in 
Korea, and now in Viet Nam, where Presi- 
dent Johnson has asked him to coordinate 
privately financed rehabilitation programs. 

DANGER OF GASOLINE 

His latest trip to Viet Nam, in fact, was 
taken primarily for medical reasons. He 
was anxious to see how an amputee pro- 
gram, which he started 15 months ago, was 
progressing. As he visited 20 hospitals from 
the 17th parallel to the Gulf of Siam, he was 
struck by the fact that some 85% of admis- 
sions were for disease and accidents. Some 


»Among the famous patients he has helped 
rehabilitate: Joseph Kennedy, Roy Campa- 
nella, Martyn Green, Vincent Lopez. 
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of the accidents involved gasoline burns. 
Because the cost of charcoal and kerosene 
has soared, some Vietnamese have tried to 
make do with stolen gasoline; hundred have 
been burned in the resulting explosions. Of 
all the burn cases—by accident or by non- 
napalm weaponry—that came to his atten- 
tion, only 5% required plastic surgery. 

As for war casualties, Rusk discovered that 
most were caused by the Viet Cong, who fol- 
low a deliberate policy of killing civilians. 
In a hospital in the Mekong Delta, Rusk 
came across a five-year-old girl who had 
lost both legs at the knees. The Viet Cong 
raided her village, and when they discov- 
ered that all the men had fied, flung gre- 
nades into houses where the women and 
children were hiding. At another hospital, 
Rusk witnessed the arrival of 17 civilians 
who had been badly mauled when their bus 
ran over a Viet Cong land mine—one of the 
principal causes of war injuries. A six-year- 
old child died before Rusk’s eyes. 

“The load of casualties superimposed on 
the already overburdened hospitals is un- 
believable,” Rusk concludes. But the US. 
has kept the system from collapsing and will 
continue to do more. “It has always been 
our policy to help the sick and the wounded, 
whatever the cause, and this we are attempt- 
ing to do in Viet Nam.” 


THE BOMBING STORY 


As New York Timesman Rusk destroyed the 
napalm myth, the London Economist just as 
effectively disposed of another anti-U.S. al- 
legation: that U.S. bombers are indiscrimi- 
nately killing South Vietnamese civilians. 
U.S. bombing policy, noted the Economist, is 
based on “two apparently contrary, yet com- 
plementary principles. In certain special 
zones or in areas where full-scale operations 
are being waged against the enemy, the 
bombing is devastating and relentless, But 
in areas which contain civilians, the most 
elaborate ground rules are in force to try to 
stop them from being hurt.” 

As an example, said the Economist, no air 
strike can be made unless the local province 
chief gives his approval. This may often re- 
sult in delays that allow the enemy to escape. 
“British television viewers,” said the Econom- 
ist, “who are conditioned to regard the air 
war in Viet Nam as an unrelieved exercise in 
American brutality, could profitably observe 
this curious partnership between American 
pilots and Vietnamese officials.” 

Before bombing commences, continued the 
Economist, the target is pinpointed by ob- 
servers, who “reconnoiter the area for hours 
in slow- flying aircraft, often at great per- 
sonal risk. If there is a possibility of hitting 
civilians, the whole thing is usually called 
off.” In some areas of the Mekong Delta that 
have been declared “friendly,” U.S. patrol 
boats are forbidden to return enemy fire for 
fear of hitting civilians. B-52 bombers, used 
only in full-scale open fighting, are electroni- 
cally controlled and have a “remarkable” 
degree of accuracy. “The picture is reason- 
ably clear,” concluded the Economist. “Per- 
haps never before has a belligerent wielded 
such a preponderance of power with so much 
restraint.” 


WHICH CHINA BELONGS IN 
THE U.N.? 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
April issue of the Elks magazine contains 
an excellent article written by Bruno 
Shaw entitled “Which China Belongs in 
the U.N.?” The article makes a fine 
presentation of the arguments for and 
against the seating of Red China in the 
United Nations, and happily points out 
most favorably the argument against 
seating Red China in the United Nations 
in the face of the prohibition now con- 
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tained in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHICH CHINA BELONGS IN THE U.N,? Lxr's 
Look AT THE RECORD” 


(By Bruno Shaw) 


Next November, for the 17th time, the 
question of seating Communist China as a 
member of the United Nations will again be 
brought before the General Assembly. In 
the months until then, we can expect to see 
a tremendously intensified drive, employing 
every available means of pressure and every 
imaginable propaganda device, to change 
American policy and the General Assembly's 
vote from No“ to “Yes.” 

Those who favor Red China's representa- 
tlon in the United Nations fall into two 
groups. One takes the position that the 
United States is committed to support the 
independence of Taiwan (Formosa), which 
is known generally nowadays as Free China, 
and this group favors what it calls a Two- 
China Policy. This would mean the con- 
tinuance of membership of the Republic of 
China in the UN, but only as the island of 
Taiwan, and the seating of Red China as 
the government of the China mainland. The 
basis for having a United Nations, this group 
says, is universality—it must have as mem- 
bers all the nations of the world, without 
excluding any because its government might 
not meet with the approval of some of the 
others; and, inasmuch as the government at 
Peking, like it or not, is the government of 
700,000,000 people, you cannot make believe 
that it does not exist. So goes the argument 
of one group. 

The other group in favor of Red China's 
representation in the UN would go much 
further. It would throw the Republic of 
China out of the United Nations and seat 
Communist China in its place, on the ground 
that the island of Taiwan is merely a prov- 
ince of China, It is the contention of this 
group that since China is a founding member 
of the United Nations, the only question is 
whether or not the government at Peking 
is now the government of China. It is, they 
Say, and as such it does not need to be ad- 
mitted to the UN because it already is a 
member, deprived of its rightful seat in the 
organization. 

This second group also expresses the belief 
that Red China, by exercising the rights and 
privileges of membership in the UN, will be 
more inclined to assume the responsibilities 
that go with it, and will in time accommo- 
date itself to peaceful coexistence within 
the UN and with the world outside. 

Opponents of seating Red China in the 
United Nations belong to only one group, 
The United Nations Charter, they point out, 
restricts membership in the United Nations 
to “peace loving states which accept the 
obligations contained in the present Charter 
and, in the judgment of the Organization, 
are able and willing to carry out these obli- 
gations.” 

Communist China has declared one of its 
objectives to be the destruction of the United 
Nations as it is now constituted. China has 
instigated and supported violent insurrec- 
tion and subversion in Asia, Africa, and in 
the South Pacific, and is a major threat to 
peace in those areas. Its stated goal is totali- 
tarian Communist world domination by 
means of violence, It is the only nation 
that has been at war with the United Na- 
tions. That war, in Korea, is still not termi- 
nated. Although by resolution of the United 
Nations, Communist China was declared the 
aggressor against the United Nations in 
Korea, it has never retreated from its posi- 
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tion that the UN, as a “tool of United States 
imperialism,” was the aggressor. 

Communist China, its opponents contend, 
could hardly be called a “peace loving state,” 
and it therefore cannot qualify for member- 
ship in the United Nations in accordance 
with the UN’s Charter requirements. 

In weighing the pros and cons of the pro- 
posal to seat Communist China in the United 
Nations and to expel the Republic of China, 
it might be a good idea to follow the admoni- 
tion of the late Alfred E. Smith, one of New 
York’s most down-to-earth governors: Let's 
look at the record.“ 

First, then, let us take a look at the record 
of Communist China, through the eyes of 
some of the new African nations that have 
had first-hand experience with Peking: 

Foreign Minister Assouan Arsene Usher 
of the Republic of the Ivory Coast: “The 
People's (Communist) Republic of China 
wages war against all...and has done 
serious harm to the small African countries 
which need an atmosphere of peace and fra- 
ternity in order to catch up on their lag in 
development.” 

Minister Thaddee Bagaragaza of the Re- 
public of Rwanda: The fact that People’s 
China represents one-quarter of the popula- 
tion of the world does not give it the right 
to preach any alleged revolution in develop- 
ing countries, or to support subversion in 
our countries by military training and arm- 
ing of rebels.” 

Antoine Guimali, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Central African Republic: “A country 
should not enter the Organization (UN) until 
it has furnished proof of its will to respect 
the sacred principle of coexistence and, above 
all, of non-intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of other states. The People’s Republic 
of China does not seem to fulfill these funda- 
mental conditions.” 

Justin Bomboko, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Democratic Republic of Congo: 
“During 1964 and 1965, a rebellion—with 
which all the world is familiar—had partic- 
ularly tragic repercussions in our country— 
it cost thousands of Congolese lives and re- 
duced to rubble a part of our infrastructure. 
These events have established an unequivo- 
cal and direct intervention on the part of 
the People’s Republic of China.” 

But of all the countries in Africa, the ex- 
perience of Ghana at the hands of the 
Chinese Communists has been the worst. 
Under its Communist-oriented dictator 
Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana became a training 
ground for subversives recruited from one 
end of the African continent to the other. 
Communist Chinese instructors trained them 
in the use of explosives and in guerrilla war- 
fare. And when the recruits from other Af- 
rican countries had been taught to use these 
weapons, and had been sent back to their 
own countries, Russian patrol boats smuggled 
arms to them from storehouses in Ghana. 

On Feb. 24, 1966, the regime of Kwame 
Nkrumah was overthrown while the dictator 
was on a state visit to Communist China. 
In a White Paper issued by the government 
which took over, this charge is made: “The 
tragedy of Africa is wrought by those who 
preach brotherhood while plotting the down- 
fall of others. The liberation of Ghana was 
a bitter blow to all these Communists who 
had come to Ghana to train recruits from 
neighboring African states in guerrilla war- 
fare and espionage. Like animals running in 
front of a forest fire they fled the country.” 

Now, let us look at the not-so-well-known 
facts about the economic and social develop- 
ment of Taiwan, and its relations with un- 
developed countries in Africa and elsewhere. 

While United States aid contributed im- 
measurably to the improvement of social 
and economic life in Free China, that nation, 
which only ten years ago was as heavily de- 
pendent on United States aid as Vietnam is 
today, reached the point of economic self- 
sufficiency on July 1, 1965. On that day 
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United States aid to the Republic of China 
was terminated by voluntary agreement. 

In its aid phaseout announcement, the 
United States State Department declared: 
“The United States Government notes the 
interest and willingness of industrial and 
financial institutions and foreign private in- 
vestors to provide an increasing flow of 
development capital to Taiwan. The United 
States will continue to encourage this trend.” 

The phenomenal economic growth of Free 
China has been all the more remarkable in 
view of the necessity of maintaining a high 
degree of military preparedness to combat 
the threat of Communist aggression. In the 
Taiwan Straits the war is more hot than cold, 
Communist shells scream through the air 
over Quemoy and Matsu on an every-other- 
day basis, and sometimes kill and maim 
civilians and destroy property. And in the 
air there are frequent exchanges of gunfire 
between Republic of China and Communist 
airplanes over the Taiwan Straits. 

But none of this has interfered with the 
determined effort which in ten years has 
transformed Taiwan from a receiver of aid to 
a giver of aid to other countries in Asia, 
Africa, and South America. 

Since the discontinuance of United States 
aid, there has been a steady inflow of invest- 
ment in Taiwan by overseas Chinese and for- 
eign firms and individuals in manufacturing 
enterprises for pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
telecommunication equipment and compo- 
nents, and electrical appliances. Most of the 
investors in these new plants are from Japan 
and the United States. Others are from 
Switzerland, England, the Philippines, and 
Canada. 

The result of this rapid industrial and 
economic expansion has been an economic 
growth rate in Taiwan of 7.5 percent in 1966, 
and a per capita income increase of 4.5 
percent. 

Rural areas in Taiwan enjoyed similar 
prosperity in 1966. Farmers’ bank savings 
totalled $84,850,000, an increase of $50,450,000 
in the past four years. Hawaii is generally 
thought of as the world’s greatest producer 
of pineapples. It is. But Taiwan leads the 
world in canning pineapples for export. Tai- 
wan also grows excellent oranges, which it 
exports both fresh and canned. And, in the 
past few years, Taiwan has taken France's 
place as the world’s top mushroom grower. 
Rice and sugar, of course, still are Taiwan’s 
greatest export crops and principal earners 
of foreign exchange. 

Taiwan's industrial expansion in the past 
ten years would seem incredible except for 
the fact that the plants are there, they are 
producing, and they are visible wage and 
profit earners for all concerned—workers, 
investors, and customers. In these ten years 
the number of manufacturing plants in Tai- 
wan increased from 1,000 to 25,000. Govern- 
ment encouragement led to a sharp upsurge 
in private industry, which accounted for only 
about one-third of the nation’s production 
in 1952 but which grew to more than two- 
thirds by 1966. Electric power, essential to 
industrial growth, rose from 331,545 kilo- 
watts to 1,100,000. The volume of railway 
and highway transportation shot up by two 
and a half times, and that of shipping and 
harbor loadings trebled. 

Compulsory education enrolls 96.7 percent 
of all school age children in Taiwan. High 
school enrollment reached 500,000 last year, 
and college and university enrollment 50,000, 
about four times that in 1952. Such for- 
merly endemic diseases as cholera, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, malaria, and typhoid have been 
practically eradicated, and the mortality rate 
of the nation has decreased from 9.9 to 6.1 
per 1.000. 

In 1960 an unprecedented number of Af- 
rican countries achieved independence, 17 
of them. And in that year the government 
of the Republic of China decided to help 
them develop and improve their methods of 
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agriculture, the field in which Free China 

could be of greatest assistance in the 
struggle of the new nations for economic 
progress and self-sufficiency. 

In October 1961, Liberia became the first 
African country to request agricultural co- 
operation, and two months later a 16-mem- 
ber Chinese farming demonstration mis- 
sion—the first under what became known as 
“Operation Vanguard’’—was sent to Liberia 
to demonstrate to the Liberian farmers the 
improved techniques of rice culture that had 
been developed in Taiwan. Since then agri- 
cultural cooperation projects have expanded 
rapidly in countries throughout Africa, in re- 
sponse to the increasing demand for the 
services of Chinese agricultural technicians. 

Up to mid-1966, 467 visitors from African 
countries had come to Taiwan to observe at 
first hand the modern methods of cultiva- 
tion of rice and other crops that might be 
introduced or improved in their homelands. 
And in response to their requests for agri- 
cultural technicial assistance, missions have 
been sent from Taiwan to Liberia, Libya, 
Ivory Coast, Gabon, Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone, Niger, Cameroun, Upper Volta, Chad, 
Togo, Malawi, and Gambia. 

Illustrative of the performance of the Chi- 
nese agricultural missions in Africa is the 
first one, sent to Liberia in 1961. The dem- 
onstration site was at Gbedin, some 175 miles 
from the capital, Monrovia. The 16-member 
Chinese mission started its work by reclaim- 
ing 20 acres of land that had been allowed 
to go back to the bush after previous experi- 
ments by United Nations and American agri- 
cultural missions had not panned out. It 
took back-breaking work to clear and pre- 
pare the land, and to construct a simple dam 
and irrigation channels. Seeds, including 
specimens brought from Taiwan, were sown 
in March of 1962, and the first rice crop was 
harvested four months later with a yield 
averaging 3,600 pounds per acre. In the 
past two years, the mission's average yield 
of rice was six times the yield that had been 
obtained by native farmers on their own 
land. 

The Liberian government, impressed by 
the success of the Chinese agricultural meth- 
ods where others had failed, initiated a Land 
Development Project, starting with 500 acres 
to be settled by 70 farm families, employing 
the techniques taught them by the Chinese 
technicians. For the first time in the history 
of Liberia, said President William V. S. Tub- 
man, the prospect of self sufficiency in rice 
production was about to become a reality. 

In Senegal, it is reported by United States 
agencies there, farmers from Taiwan have 
carved rice paddies out of the desert. 
Senegal does not even have diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Republic of China, but that 
has not deterred the Taiwan government 
from lending a helping hand to Senegal, 
which needs agricultural guidance and 
assistance, 

Last December the Republic of China 
established formal diplomatic relations with 
the new republics of Botswana and Lesotho, 
and began discussions with them on a pro- 
gram for Chinese cooperation in agriculture. 
By the end of 1966 there were more than 
1,000 farmers from Free China rendering 
technical assistance in 18 African countries. 

Jeff Endrst, of the Indianapolis Star, after 
completing an extensive trip through Africa, 
summed up what he saw this way: »The 
Republic of China offers talent, not ideology. 
It does not discriminate against those who 
flirt or even side with Communist China. 
Its agricultural teams and engineering ex- 
perts go into the farthest corners of this 
dark continent to share the hardship, the 
food, the poor housing of the local people.” 

Chinese know-how in rice production has 
been called on to help improve farming tech- 
niques even in the Philippines, where rice 
has been a staple of the people since time 
immemorial. 
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In South Vietnam, Chinese civilian teams 
of 12 to 15 are working as medical personnel, 
handicraft specialists, and counter-infiltra- 
tion experts. Engineers on one-year service 
contracts, made through the United States 
Agency for International Development, are 
assisting the Vietnamese government in rural 
reconstruction, highway construction, and 
refugee resettlement. 

Free China's manufacture of heavy equip- 
ment such as railway rolling stock is not 
only vital to free countries in southeast 
Asia, but of great benefit to Free China 
itself. Thailand, a member of the anti-Com- 
munist group of Far Eastern nations, re- 
cently ordered 100 railway freight cars from 
Taiwan, earning more than $500,000 for the 
Taiwan Railway Administration shops. 
Other Thai traffic arteries received similar 
aid from Taiwan when, in January of this 
year, 78 Chinese engineers and technicians 
left for Thailand to assist in the construc- 
tion of a new highway. 

The aanual vote of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on the question of 
seating Red China has swung back and forth 
over the past sixteen years, but it has never 
gone so far as to be carried affirmatively. 
The nearest it came to that was in 1965, 
when the General Assembly vote was 47 to 
47, with 20 abstentions. This consistent 
decrease in the anti-Chinese Communist at- 
titude was found in large measure among 
the new African nations, whose governments 
believe in the need for universality of mem- 
bership regardless of the nature of any 
member government. 

In the Nov. 29, 1966, General Assembly 
vote, however, there came a dramatic change 
on the part of many of those same African 
nations, which by now had become quite 
worried about infiltration and subversion by 
Chinese Communist agents from Peking. In 
1966, the General Assembly vote was 46 
nations in favor of seating Red China, 57 
against, with 17 abstentions. 

While the anti-Peking forces picked up 
10 votes in 1966, 57 as against 47 in 1965, 
there was more switching of position than 
the tally indicated. Among the new coun- 
tries in the anti-Peking column were two 
newly admitted members, Lesotho and 
Guyana, along with Chile, Congo (Kin- 
shasa), Dahomey, Iceland, Libya, Rwanda, 
Saudi Arabia, Sierra Leone, and the Central 
African Republic. 

It had become quite apparent by now that 
an intelligent choice between two Chinas, 
based on the record, was available to the 
free world: between Communist China, 
which has demonstrated in word and deed 
the nature of its threat to world peace, and 
the Republic of China, of which even the 
United Nations Association of the United 
States, in its effort to sway public opinion 
in favor of the Chinese Communist regime, 
in a public statement made on the eve of 
the General Assembly's 1966 vote, was com- 
pelled by the hard facts to include this ad- 
mission: “The history of the Republic of 
China as a member of the United Nations 
has been characterized by responsible par- 
ticipation in twenty United Nations bodies, 
significant contributions to the international 
community through its bilateral technical 
assistance program, a strong loyalty to the 
United Nations Charter, and the fact that 
it is recognized by fifty-five United Nations 
members.” 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN 
WORDS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a letter from Mr. Max 
Dickerson, vice president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, Kansas City, 
Kans. The letter expresses quite well 
the attitude that a good number of 
people in the agriculture sector have re- 
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garding the administration’s responsi- 
bility for the current farm price situa- 
tion, when Mr. Dickerson says, “actions 
speak much louder than words.” 

Mr. Dickerson points out that although 
administration officials may deny that 
their actions over the past year have 
served to depress prices, the record is 
quite clear. It is a record of a long series 
of actions such as the massive sales of 
Government-owned stocks of wheat and 
feed grains last spring, the cattlehide 
embargo, the manipulation of Depart- 
ment of Defense purchases of livestock 
products, the pleas of administration of- 
ficials, including the President, to con- 
sumers to buy cheaper cuts of meat, the 
curtailment of wheat exports, the exces- 
sive increase in wheat acreage allot- 
ments, and other such moves which have 
had a clear and direct effect on farm 
prices. Moreover, these actions have 
created the impression that the admin- 
istration is determined to keep the lid on 
farm prices and to depress those prices 
wherever possible, regardless of what it 
may publicly say to the contrary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Dickerson’s letter, dated 
March 21, 1967, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Kansas City, Kans., March 21, 1967. 
Senator JAMES B. PEARSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: I appreciated your letter of 
March 17, 1967 very much. The agricultural 
factor of the economy certainly needs a 
boost as it is definitely lagging behind other 
factors of the economy. Our bank carries 
approximately seven million in Kansas agri- 
cultural loans most of the time. A large 
volume of this amount originates through 
country banks. From the handling of these 
loans, analyzing financial statements and so 
forth, we know what is happening to agri- 
culture, We certainly share the feeling that 
the present administration has talked one 
way but their deeds and actions have been 
just the opposite and in this case the ac- 
tions do lower farm prices. I presume the 
administration, in the interest of votes, tries 
to capitalize on low food prices, consequently 
they are not about to let agriculture receive 
prices equal to other sectors of the economy, 

Such examples are selling large stocks of 
government grain, the hide embargo, the 
lowering of export subsidies on wheat and 
the public statements concerning the pur- 
chase of lower priced cuts of meat, the ma- 
nipulation of defense department purchases 
and the many talks made by Esther Peter- 
son. Actions speak much louder than words 
and the actions of our department of agri- 
culture and the administration is not for a 
prosperous agricultural economy. It is my 
understanding that Dr. John Schnitker made 
the statement to the American National Cat- 
tlemens Association that the hide embargo 
was a price control measure. 

The department officials may deny their ac- 
tions to depress prices but actions speak 
louder than words. Cattle feeders have been 
losing from twenty to thirty-five dollars per 
head on the fat cattle they have sold the 
last four months, yet there has been noth- 
ing from the administration urging people 
to buy meat since cattle prices are lower 
than they have been for many months. 

I appreciate your interest in the situation, 
very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max DICKERSON, 
Vice President. 
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WHY VIETNAM? 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I invite 
the Senate’s attention to a most per- 
ceptive and important essay published 
in the March issue of the proceedings of 
the U.S. Naval Institute. The essay, en- 
titled “Distant Rampart,” is the Insti- 
tute’s 1967 prize essay and was written by 
Prof. Harold W. Rood of Claremont 
Men’s College. 

It is a thoughtful analysis of the ques- 
tion, “Why Vietnam?” It calls to our 
attention the single elemental point— 
that our national security and survival 
are involved. 

I commend the essay to the attention 
of Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The central strategie objective of the Unit- 
ed States is—as it always has been—the pre- 
vention of direct attack wpon the United 
States. The fashionable phrases of present- 
day defense planning notwithstanding, the 
goal of U.S. foreign policy and military policy 
is to secure the Western Hemisphere in order 
to defend the United States. 

Deterrence, Limited War, Escalation, and 
the rest of the jargon which often charac- 
terizes discussions involving national secur- 
ity—including the current debate on Viet- 
nam—tend to obscure the strategic problem 
rather than to illuminate it. 

The American Revolution was as much a 
response to the threat to the colonies from 
European powers as it was a reaction to Eng- 
lish abuse of the colonists’ liberties. Repeat- 
edly, the colonists had been subjected to the 
consequences of wars that had originated in 
Europe, had been fought in North America, 
and invariably had been resolved to the ben- 
efit of England rather than of her colonies. 
American foreign policy after the Revolution 
was aimed at disengaging European powers 
from North America, not alone to permit 
American expansion but to keep the conti- 
nent from becoming Europe’s battlefield. 
The Civil War, whatever its economic and po- 
litical origins, turned on the determination of 
Lincoln and the North to prevent the split- 
ting of the United States into two separate 
nations. Such a split, had the Confederacy 
won, would have faced the North with end- 
less coalitions between the Confederacy and 
any European powers with territorial ambi- 
tions in North America. It is easy to forget 
that one consequence of the long war was a 
French attempt to make an Austrian prince 
the ruler of Mexico. The victory of the North 
and the consequent reunion with the South 
effectively frustrated French ambitions. 
Had the South won, not only might Maxi- 
milian and his French master have succeeded 
in Mexico, but the expansion of the United 
States to the Pacific might once again have 
become subject to European arbitration 
rather than American determination. 

Exclusion of the great European powers 
from North America permitted the growth of 
population and the expansion of the territory 
of the United States, leaving the young re- 
public free to industrialize and prosper with- 
out European interference. A significant 
factor which influenced the rate of expansion 
and industrialization was the dominant posi- 
tion held by Great Britain as the principal 
sea power in the world. 

Once Britain had finally accepted the 
viability of the United States demonstrated 
by a Northern victory in the Civil War and 
implied by the British North America Act 
of 1867—which granted federation to Can- 
ada—it was British sea power which de- 
fended the American Atlantic Coast, ex- 
cluded European adventures in South 
America, and permitted the long-existing 
U.S. commercial interests in the Far East 
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to develop. British investment in Ameril- 
can railroads, mining, and other burgeon- 
ing enterprises hastened U.S. industriali- 
zation while the British taxpayers subsidized 
American defense by maintaining a power- 
ful and pugnacious Royal Navy. 

That such Yankee development served 
British interests is self-evident. That it 
also served American interests is more 
easily overlooked. It should be enough to 
recall that there was no substantial threat 
to American territory between the end of 
the Civil War and the beginning of World 
War I. 

Military threats to the United States orig- 
inate from the Eurasian land-mass be- 
cause that enormous area—the largest in 
the world—is the home of all the other 
great world powers. Perhaps Americans 
would not be so quick to speak in terms 
of an Asiatic policy or a European policy 
if they were to visualize their own conti- 
nent—North America—and South America as 
little more than continent-sized islands off 
the west coast of Europe and off the east 
coast of Asia. 

Moreover, events in Europe have almost 
always affected U.S. interests in the Far East 
just as events in the Far East have affected 
U.S. interests in Europe. 

The unification of Germany and its growth 
into a great military and naval power be- 
fore World War I, for example, forced the 
withdrawal of British naval power from the 
Far East at a time when Japanese interests 
had begun to conflict with those of the 
United States, and Japanese power had be- 
come significant enough to defeat a Euro- 
pean great power, Imperial Russia. To secure 
British interests in the Indian Ocean and 
the China seas, Britain became allied with 
Japan, whose respectable fleet provided 
willing substitutes for the warships which 
Britain had been forced to withdraw to re- 
inforce her fleet in the Channel and the 
North Sea. That events transpiring in Eu- 
rope could affect America’s strategic posi- 
tion in the Far East was nowhere more 
evident than when, during the course of a 
war in Europe, a central European power— 
Germany—would offer an alliance to Japan 
and Mexico aimed at keeping the United 
States from supporting Britain and France 
against Germany. 

When the United States entered World 
War I, it did so because of events that had 
been set in motion in Central Europe, events 
which appeared to have no relation to the 
defense of North America or the interests of 
the United States. Yet, those events and 
their consequences led to the deployment of 
two million U.S. servicemen into Europe. 
Units of the U.S. Battle Force operated with 
the British Grand Fleet from bases at Rosyth, 
Scapa Flow, and Invergordon. U.S. naval 
operations were carried on from the British 
Isles, the Coast of France, in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, and as far distant as Porto Corsino in 
the Adriatic. U.S. ships were sunk and U.S. 
seamen were killed within the coastal waters 
of the United States as a consequence of the 
policies of a government located in Central 
Europe. 

A direct result of the European peace set- 
tlement was the transfer of the Marshall, 
Marianas, and Caroline Islands to the control 
of Japan. Japanese possession of those is- 
lands would contribute largely to American 
inability to defend the Philippines or to in- 
terfere with a swift Japanese conquest of ter- 
ritorles from Melanesia west to the Burmese 
Indian frontier in the early months of 1942. 

Despite the fact that the United States 
systematically avoided involvement in Eu- 
rope after World War I, the policies of a 
re-arming Germany were to jeopardize Amer- 
ican as well as British interests in the Far 
East. Distracted by events in Central Europe 
and the Mediterranean, Great Britain found 
itself incapable of providing any real barrier 
to Japanese expansion. The no-war-for- 
ten-years” rule which governed British de- 
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fense estimates in the Twenties and early 
Thirties left the one major British Far East- 
ern base, Singapore, without adequate 
defenses. 

In 1940, the Fall of France, the Defense of 
Britain, and the war in the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East left Great Britain with 
little strength to spare for the defense of the 
Indian Ocean and Malaysia. Japanese occu- 
pation of Indochina, a consequence of 
French defeat in Europe, sealed the fate 
of Burma, Thailand, Malaya, the Netherlands 
East Indies, and Singapore. The course of 
the European war between 1939 and 1940 
forced the deployment of American military 
power into the Atlantic. Once again, the 
policies of a Central European power were to 
result in the sinking of American coastal 
shipping and the death of American citizens 
in U.S. coastal waters. 

Events transpiring in Europe were to pro- 
vide the opportunity for Japanese expansion 
in the Far East. The attack on Pearl Harbor 
and eventually on parts of Alaska demon- 
strated that what occurred in the Far East 
could have direct and painful consequences 
for the people of the United States. 

If many Americans had cherished the illu- 
sion that isolationism would protect them 
from the play of politics among the other 
great powers, the Army and Navy did not. 
They had formulated a national strategy 
which would meet and eventually defeat the 
threat from across both oceans. 

It was not the strategy preferred by the 
men who thought in terms of continental 
defense and who bore the constitutional re- 
sponsibility for providing the means with 
which to carry out that defense. Such a man, 
the Chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee in 1934, expressed his notion of 
what constituted an adequate strategy for 
the United States: 

“As I view the situation, the Navy, upon a 
defensive mission, would have to guard, so 
far as the continental United States is con- 
cerned, only ten or twelve, possibly, of entry 
ports toward which any enemy fleet might 
advance in order to invade the integrity of 
the United States; whereas the Army, 
through its Air Force, through its coast 
guard, and through its land forces, is ex- 
pected to defend the entire frontier, whether 
by land or by water...” 

It was the good fortune of the United 
States to have military planners who grasped 
the strategic position of the United States 
better than did the Chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee. Captain Harry 
E. Yarnell, Commander W. S. Pye, and Com- 
mander H. H. Frost, in a confidential memo- 
randum written in the Plans Division of the 
Office of Naval Operations in 1920 sum- 
marized that position: 

“The strategic situation of the United 
States is unique in that it is situated at a 
great distance from all other naval powers. 
In a war between two maritime nations situ- 
ated on the opposite sides of an ocean, no 
important results can be gained as long as 
the fleets of both nations remain in their 
home bases. In order to exert any decisive 
pressure upon a nation it is usually neces- 
sary to occupy important sectors of its terri- 
tory and defeat its military forces; ...ifit is 
considered essential to land important ex- 
peditionary forces in enemy territory, it is 
obviously necessary for our fleet to secure 
and exercise the command of the sea in a 
large sector off the enemy’s coast. This 
means an overseas naval campaign.” 

Captain Pye, writing in the U.S. Naval In- 
stitute PROCEEDINGS in December 1924, main- 
tained further that even in a war for the 
defense of the United States only an offen- 
sive war could be expected to alter the policy 
of the attacking enemy. 

If military and naval appropriations be- 
tween the wars never approached the scale 
required for adequate defense of the United 
States, the military and naval professionals 
provided the country with the concepts and 
organization which would make it possible 
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for the United States to carry the war into 
the enemy’s homeland. The techniques of 
amphibious warfare, the fast carrier task 
force, long-range submarine operations, stra- 
tegic air bombardment, and armored war- 
fare were worked out sufficiently to shape 
the organization and training of the Army 
and Navy before the United States ever en- 
tered World War II. 

The consequences of such foresight were 
seen within less than a year after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. By the end of August 
1942, American aircraft were in combat over 
Western Europe, and American troops had 
made their first landing in occupied France. 
By December 1942, an American field army 
was deployed in North Africa and American 
forces were engaged on the road of Tokyo 
in the Southwest Pacific. In the course of 
the war, American soldiers and sailors fought 
countless battles in scores of campaigns, 
most of which were conducted far from the 
shores of the United States or even of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The conduct of U.S. military operations 
in World War II serves to emphasize the as- 
sumptions which have been the basis of 
U.S. military strategy in the 20th century. 
The first assumption is that it is preferable 
to defend the United States by fighting the 
initial defensive battles of any war as close 
to the enemy’s homeland as possible or, at 
least, as far away from continental United 
States as possible. 

The second assumption is that the initial 
strategic defensive in any war is only the 
prelude which will make possible the as- 
sumption of the strategic offensive should 
that be necessary. 

The fundamental strategic situation of 
the United States has not altered since the 
end of World War II. The cost of America's 
failure to influence the development of 
events in Central Europe and the Far East 
in the 1920s and 1930s was the exhaustion 
of British power, expended to hold the line 
until the United States became half-ready. 
The disastrous defeat of British forces in 
the Far East in 1942 hastened the breakup 
of the British, French, and Dutch Empires 
in the Far East and destroyed any substan- 
tial hope of a China unified under a regime 
other than the Communists’. The price of 
America’s illusion that it need not concern 
itself with events in Central Europe was the 
recession of British power, the defeat and 
eventual alienation of France, and the aban- 
donment of Eastern Europe to the domina- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

U. S. forces deployed in Germany and else- 
where around the world after World War II 
seemed to indicate that most Americans 
agreed that the principal threats to their 
country would continue to originate in 
Europe and Asia. And there is no comfort 
whatever in having been right; in having 
watched the ancient Eurasian volcano erupt 
again and again since the end of World War 
II— Berlin, Lebanon, Cuba, the Formosa 
Straits, and now Vietnam. 

Yet, the war in Vietnam has raised serious 
issues in the minds of many Americans about 
the morality and utility of U.S. policy in 
Asia. The noisiest discussions are carried on 
by people who continue to enjoy without 
question the benefits of life in a powerful and 
rich America. The easy sentimentality of 
the American intellectual, himself shielded 
from the rigors of a world which often de- 
mands more of its inhabitants than it gives, 
focuses on the plight of the South Viet- 
namese and their determined attackers from 
the North. Nationalism and patriotism 
which seem despicable when manifested in 
their fellow Americans, is counted a virtue— 
for who but a patriot would explode a booby 
trap in some crowded South Vietnamese 
street? 

Yet, more thoughtful Americans, less given 
to polemics, also find themselves seriously 
disturbed. Their doubts, however, stem 
from the heavy price being paid by both 
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Americans and Vietnamese as a consequence 
of U. S. operations in Vietnam. 

What possible strategic imperatives could 
be served by U. S. operations in Vietnam? 
How do U. S. military operations there con- 
form to the central strategic objective of the 
United States? 

Part of the answer to these questions might 
lie in an examination of the sequence of 
events which led to the loss of Singapore in 
1942. These events can help to define Viet- 
nam's strategic significance. In 1939, Japan, 
engaged in the conquest of China, occupied 
the Island of Hainan in the Gulf of Tonkin 
and the Spratly Islands off the coast of Indo- 
china. Following the surrender of France in 
June 1940, Japan forced France to accede 
to a Japanese share in the administration 
of Indochina as well as the right to use 
Saigon as an air base. In the following year, 
Japan progressively occupied the remainder 
of Indochina and began to bring pressure on 
Thailand. On the 8th of December 1941, 
from bases at Saigon, Camrahn Bay, and 
Hainan, attacks were launched by sea and 
air across the Gulf of Siam against the 
Siamese coast and Kota Baru in Malaya. 
With about 60,000 combat troops, supported 
by air and naval forces, the Japanese were 
able to seize Thailand, Malaya, and Singa- 
pore within 70 days. By the middle of 1942, 
the Japanese were in a position to make 
raids into the Bay of Bengal and to secure 
their hold on Burma, having conquered the 
Philippines and the Netherlands East Indies 
as well. 

The strategic position of the Chinese today 
is similar to that of the Japanese in 1939 
with some interesting differences. Chinese 
forces are on the borders of India, Nepal, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan. From Ladakh in Kash- 
mir to the Diphu Pass in eastern Assam, 
Chinese forces intrude virtually at will across 
the Chinese frontier. The passes and old 
forts along the Burma-Chinese frontier are 
in Chinese hands by the treaty of 1960, 
while the Chinese promote disaffection 
among the Burmese border tribes. North 
Vietnam remains independent at the pleasure 
of the Chinese government. Malaysia is 
fraught with internal difficulties. Singapore 
has defected from the Federation, and Indo- 
nesia’s situation is problematical. 

The Chinese position includes air and 
naval bases on Hainan, the firm possession 
of the Chinese coast from North Vietnam to 
North Korea, and access at its pleasure to 
Laos, Cambodia, and North Vietnam. China 
is unified, save for Formosa, has a respect- 
able and sizeable army, and shows a promis- 
ing capacity to manufacture and deliver 
nuclear weapons, Besides 20-plus Soviet W- 
class submarines, the Chinese are building 
an undetermined number of G-class sub- 
marines capable of launching ballistic mis- 
siles. 

The U.S. position in the Pacific is no longer 
what it was in 1941. The territory which 
came under direct Japanese attack early in 
the war, the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Aleutians are each sovereign states today. 
As territories, the United States could have 
bartered, sold, or ceded them with hardly a 
second thought. As states, Alaska and 
Hawaii may only be separated from the 
United States by changing the U.S. Consti- 
tution. Yet, Hawaii is closer to Peking than 
it is to Washington, D.C. The Aleutian Is- 
lands at their westernmost tip are closer to 
China than they are to Seattle, Washington. 

Where once the security of the United 
States could conveniently, it seemed, rest on 
Alaska and Hawaii in the Pacific, those two 
states now have the rigħt to demand the 
same kind of security which each of them 
once helped furnish to the continental 
United States. 

It is easy to forget that the only base on 
U.S. territory close to China, is Guam. 
Should all the countries in the Far East ask 
the United States to abandon the American 
bases of their territory, the United States 
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would still have Guam. Guam's significance 
is somewhat tarnished, however, when it is 
recalled that it took the Japanese about 20 
minutes to seize it in December 1941. 

Bases in the Philippines, South Korea, 
South Vietnam, Japan, and even Okinawa 
remain accessible to the United States only 
so long as it suits the interest of countries 
upon whose territories the bases are located. 
The French have already demonstrated how 
simple it is to get foreign military bases 
removed from national territory when the 
nation’s interest so dictates. All one really 
has to do to get the United States to move 
its bases off one’s territory is to ask the 
United States to leave. 

U.S. bases in the Philippines, for example, 
are accessible only so long as it appears to the 
people of the Philippines that the United 
States is indeed capable of defending those 
islands. While we all like to think they re- 
member the United States best for its libera- 
tion of the Philippines in World War II, it is 
quite possible that what the Filipinos really 
remember best is that the United States was 
incapable of holding the Philippines against 
the Japanese, and that MacArthur's san- 
guine “I shall return,” marked the beginning 
of three years of painful Japanese occupa- 
tion, 

The U.S. base on Okinawa is secure only 
as long as the United States can side-step 
Japanese pressure for return of that island. 
American access to bases within Japan will 
continue just so long as the Japanese feel 
that America has a chance of remaining a 
significant force in the Far East. Formosa 
will remain available as long as Chiang Kai- 
shek or his successors think the illusion of a 
triumphant Nationalist return to the main- 
land is worth cherishing. 

The United States may not, at present, 
deploy forces into Malaysia or Singapore, and 
the British, under financial pressure at 
home, are reducing their forces in that area. 

Yet, American bases overseas are the one 
means of reducing the probability that a ma- 
jor war would be fought on U.S. territory 
while contributing to the possibility that 
major war may be avoided entirely. The 
capacity to carry war to the enemy is essen- 
tial to the national strategy in war, the pos- 
session of such a capability may deter the 
outbreak of war entirely. If the enemy faces 
the realization that resorting to war will lead 
to his certain defeat, he may eschew war in 
order to avoid the possibility of having to live 
with the fruits of his defeat. 

If war comes in any case, American bases 
on the enemy’s periphery force him to deploy 
forces to reduce those bases, thereby limiting 
his freedom of action in the initial stages of 
the war. Even in a strategic nuclear war, 
those bases overseas from which U.S. forces 
may launch nuclear strikes are targets with 
the highest priority. Thus, tactical aircraft 
in forward positions, aircraft carriers, me- 
dium bombers, and Polaris submarines are 
capable of launching devastating nuclear 
strikes against any country without U.S.- 
based ICBMs having to be engaged. Ij an 
enemy chooses to strike the United States 
first, he does so at the risk of receiving a 
devastating attack from U.S. nuclear power 
based over-seas. If an enemy chooses to em- 
ploy his strategic forces, in part, to take out 
U.S. nuclear forces overseas, then he has 
fewer missiles to fire at strategic striking 
forces based in the United States. 

It is this kind of strategic imperative 
which must be borne in mind when con- 
sidering the war in Vietnam and U.S. policy 
in Asia. It is not just that the dominoes 
might fall if the United States were to with- 
draw from Vietnam without defeating the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces. It 
is more than that. Such a withdrawal would 
signal the general withdrawal of U.S. forces 
from the island shield of Asia. 

Thailand, like Cambodia, would be forced 
to accept an accommodation advantageous to 
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China. South Vietnam would be reunited 
with North Vietnam and both would remain 
independent—tf that was China's wish. The 
possibility that Ho Chi Minh might be an 
Asian Tito is nonsense, Chinese forces are 
in a position to dominate completely the 
borders of North Vietnam with China and 
the waters of the Gulf of Tonkin, the coastal 
waters of North Vietnam. 

The withdrawal of U.S. forces from Indo- 
china and Thailand would leave northern 
Malaysia exposed to the same kind of attack 
to which they were exposed in World War II. 
There are already guerrilla bands operating 
in the border areas between south Thailand 
and Malaysia. 

Such a defeat of U.S. policy in the Far 
East would force the Philippines to recon- 
sider their attitude toward China and at best 
would lead them to an alliance with Japan if 
not subject them to a massive revival of Huk 
operations. Indonesia, barely able to sustain 
itself politically and economically, would at 
best dissolve into civil war and at worst be- 
come stepping stones for the extension of 
Chinese influence. 

For the Japanese, an alliance with the 
United States unable to maintain its position 
in Indochina would become unthinkable. 
After all, if the United States cannot defeat 
a minor Asian power like North Vietnam, 
could one really assume that it could defeat 
China? Therefore, Japan would have to 
consider its own interests, which might re- 
quire the development of a large nuclear 
arsenal to meet the threat from China and 
entertain the notion of an alliance between 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 

What would eventuate for the strategic 
position of the United States would be a de- 
fense of the Pacific Coast resting on Hawaii 
and Alaska. The initiative in any Pacific 
war would rest with the Asiatic power which 
might, under those conditions, be Japan and 
the Soviet Union as easily as it might be 
China. 


If, on the other hand, the United States 
and its allies in South Vietnam can secure 
that country from attack by the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese, it is possible that 
a stable and prosperous country may be 
formed which can defend its own borders 
sufficiently to force any attacker to mount a 
serious offensive, an offensive which would 
trigger U.S. response in the form of deploy- 
ment of U.S. forces back into the bases which 
have been established in that country. 

The strategic defense of the United States 
in any war with China would be eased con- 
siderably if American power had bases from 
which to deploy close to the coast of China, 
From bases in South Vietnam, U.S. air may 
cover the operations of carrier task forces 
and antisubmarine warfare elements which 
can close the South China Sea to Chinese 
use. A strategic threat may be posed 
against the Chinese base on Hainan and in 
the waters of the Gulf of Tonkin. From 
bases in the Philippines, South Korea, For- 
mosa, and Okinawa, Chinese access to the 
sea may be severely restricted while the 
Chinese must deploy forces along their en- 
tire coast from the Gulf of Chihli to North 
Vietnam to meet the possibility of attacks 
which might be launched anywhere along 
the coast at the convenience of a sea power 
which controlled Chinese coastal waters. 

Chinese forces deployed to meet the 
threat of lightning descents on their exposed 
coastline would not be available for attacks 
on India, Burma, Malaysia, and Thailand. 
Under such conditions, the Chinese would be 
confronted by a war in which the United 
States could levy damage at will on the 
Chinese homeland, while itself possesing 
only nominal power to attack the United 
States directly. 

Without such a strategic position in the 
Far East, the United States must be prepared 
to meet ballistic missile attacks on Hawaii, 
Alaska, and the coast of the mainland 
United States, with forces that could be de- 
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ployed only from continental United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 

The choice confronting the United States 
is either to continue to fight in Vietnam 
with the hope that a military defeat admin- 
istered to South Vietnam’s attackers will 
promote the stability of that country and 
provide deterrence to any Chinese thought 
of war with the United States, or else wait 
and risk war with China when that country 
has developed a full-sized nuclear arsenal, 
backed by the capacity to command the sea 
areas around the island shield of Asia. 

Events in Asia, as we have noted, influence 
events in Europe and they, in turn, bear 
directly on U.S, interests. Were the United 
States to become involved in a war with 
China one must expect that the Soviet 
Union would use the occasion to solve some 
of its outstanding problems in Europe. In 
return for a pledge of Soviet neutrality in a 
Sino-American war, the Soviet Union would 
attempt to extract concessions from the 
United States in Europe and the Middle East. 
Berlin would be the most obvious conces- 
sion. Soviet neutrality spelled out in terms 
of the best interest of the Soviet Union 
would mean the supply of materials to 
China so that she might continue the war 
with the United States under conditions 
where the United States would be in no posi- 
tion to object or even to interfere. Such 
developments might well lead to an isolated 
America whose only resource for resisting 
Soviet incursions into Western Europe and 
Chinese occupation of the island shield of 
Asia would be trans-oceanic nuclear war. 
This would mean war on the soil of the 
United States, the very eventuality which 
generations of Americans have sacrificed to 
avoid. 

It is an enduring quality of Americans that 
they are critical and oftentimes cynical of 
U.S. foreign policy and of the conduct of 
American wars. At the same time, Ameri- 
cans are impatient of programs whose fulfill- 
ment is long delayed. The defense of the 
United States and the promotion of free gov- 
ernments wherever possible are closely re- 
lated goals of U.S. foreign policy. It must 
not be expected that realization of those 
goals can come only through occasional effort 
in those international situations which pro- 
vide completely unambiguous threats. Every 
threat will be ambiguous, the more so, the 
earlier the United States attempts to meet it. 

It was no comfort to the people of Poland 
in September 1939 that the threat from Ger- 
many was at last unequivocal. It will be no 
comfort to the American people a decade 
hence that they can at least be certain that 
the threat from China is real, if the United 
States is no longer in a position to meet and 
cancel the threat. 

Foreign policies and the imperatives of 
strategy do not change to suit the mood of 
the current intellectual fashions in criticism. 
The hard facts of great power politics and 
the constant threat of war are the price of 
existence in a world peopled by dogmatists. 
Idealism and compassion are ready compan- 
ions when the ideal has become dogma to be 
impressed on the non-believer. Whatever 
sympathy one may feel for the Chinese and 
Soviet peoples in their attempt to build the 
kind of world they wish to live in, one must 
not let such sympathy blind us to the fact 
that there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the world we would choose and the 
world they have chosen. Chinese and Rus- 
sian drives to shape the world to their pleas- 
ure are the same drives that would deny 
Americans the right to do as well. Accom- 
modation may one day be possible. But no 
one ever has to accommodate a loser. 


A “POTATO-IN-THE-SKY” EXPERI- 
MENT 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Maine have long been proud of 
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the fact that our beloved State produces 
the finest vegetable in the world—the 
Maine potato. For a long, leng time, 
people throughout the world m their 
ecstatic gourmet delight with the incom- 
parable Maine potato have described its 
taste thrill as out of this world.” 

But now the potato has taken on a 
new value—a very real and specific “out 
of this world” value with its selection by 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for a starring role in a 
test in outer space environment among 
the stars. The potato has been chosen 
by the Office of Space Science and 
Applications for the potato biorhythm 
experiment to study its metabolic activ- 
ity and oxygen consumption, which is 
important to the safety of astronauts in 
long flights. 

Nearly all living organisms show 
periodicity or rhythmicity in their daily 
activities. When this daily rhythm is dis- 
turbed by change such as dying to Cali- 
fornia or Europe, the individual is usually 
upset temporarily. When the length of 
day-night cycles is altered experimen- 
tally, plants and animals may become 
sick or die. 

It is unknown whether these 24-hour 
rhythms are inherent in the organism 
or whether they are maintained by phys- 
ical factors perhaps associated with the 
24-hour periodic rotation of the earth. 
Space flight now enables us to study this 
problem and sprouting potatoes were 
chosen because they show a definite 
rhythmicity in their uptake of oxygen 
related to their cycle of metabolic activ- 
ities. 

In a space experiment using a series 
of potato tuber plubs, the oxygen utiliza- 
tion rate is accurately measured and the 
rhythmic periodicity can be observed 
with the data on oxygen consumption 
telemetered back to earth. It is planned 
to put this potato experiment into 
Apollo earth-orbiting spacecraft and 
into Pioneer spacecraft with an inter- 
planetary trajectory to escape all influ- 
ence of the earth’s rotation. 

Mr. President, this is no “‘pie-in-the- 
sky” dream. Instead, it is a “potato-in- 
the-sky” experiment, the result of which 
could mean the difference between life 
and death for our astronauts in future 
long flights. 


PROPOSAL BY SENATOR CLARK FOR 
A CEASE-FIRE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
Friday evening, March 31, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
made a highly significant proposal which 
deserves the careful attention of every- 
one concerned with bringing the Vietnam 
war to an honorable end. In proposing 
that the United States and the South 
Vietnamese commence a cease-fire on 
April 15, and that this be followed by 
efforts by the Geneva Conference co- 
chairmen, members of the International 
Control Commission, and Secretary- 
General U Thant to persuade the other 
side to do likewise, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has set forth a thoughtful 
alternative to the present policy which 
promises only continued escalation. 

Secretary-General U Thant broke his 
traditional custom of refusing comment 
on statements by Government officials by 
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immediately endorsing Senator CLARK’s 
proposal. The Secretary-General said in 
his statement that: 


It becomes ever more clear to me that this 
impasse can be broken and a halt put to the 
increasingly horrible slaughter and destruc- 
tion of the Vietnam war only if one side or 
the other shows the wisdom and the courage 
and compassion for humanity to take the 
initiative on a first step—that is to say, by 
undertaking unilaterally to put the stand- 
still truce into effect, and thereafter to fire 
only if fired upon. 

The United States, with power and wealth 
unprecedented in human history, is in a posi- 
tion to take this initiative. 


I hope that Senator CLARK 's proposal 
will be given careful study by leaders 
of both sides who are in a position to stop 
the killing and bring the war to the nego- 
tiating stage. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
speech by the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, an article published in New 
York Times of April 2, which includes the 
text of the statement by the Secretary- 
General, and an article published in the 
Washington Post of April 2, on the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To END THE WAR IN VIETNAM; To WIN THE 
WAR ON POVERTY 
(Keynote address of Senator Joseph S. Clark, 

(D., Pa.), at the 20th annual meeting of 

the Americans for Democratic Action, 

Shoreham Hotel, Friday evening, March 31, 

1967) 

Twenty years ago Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action came into existence to support 
the liberal policies of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt whose memory we honor tonight. In its 
initial statement of purposes the first Board 
of Directors of ADA in addition to noting 
that “liberalism is a demanding faith” an- 
nounced its support of Congressional Reform, 
Civil Rights, and liberalization of Social Se- 
curity benefits. As our French friends put it 
“Plus c’a change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 

Many of the founders of our organization 
are no longer with us and we miss them to- 
night: Eleanor Roosevelt, Herbert Lehman, 
Gardner Jackson, Elmer Davis, Walter White, 
A. Powell Davies, to name only a few. But 
many others whose spirit shaped ADA dur- 
ing those twenty critical years are still work- 
ing in the liberal vineyard; some more 
actively than others, some more deeply in 
politics, others now on the side-line: Ken- 
neth Gailbraith, our next president, Wayne 
Morse, Joe Rauh, Paul Douglas, Francis Bid- 
dle, Helen Gahagan Douglas, John Roche, Jim 
Wechsler and, I dare to add Hubert Hum- 
phrey. 

There are parallels in 1947 and 1967. Then, 
as now, we were a government in exile. Then, 
as now, the liberal cause had suffered a shat- 
tering defeat in the mid-term Congressional 
elections. Harry Truman, his honeymoon 
over, was at the depth of his unpopularity. 
Few indeed believed he could stage the mag- 
nificent comeback he made in 1948 to give 
the liberal cause a new lease on life. 

The results of our own defeat last fall are 
all too apparent. The liberals in the House 
are pretty well snowed under. Whether we 
in the Senate, with an influx of new, forward- 
looking young Republicans can carry our 
share of the liberal load remains to be seen. 
The White House, preoccupied with the war 
in Vietnam, fights for liberal causes with 
something less than fervid zeal. A largely 
apathetic electorate is no more interested in 
the Great Society today than it was with 
Harry Truman’s Fair Deal. What are our 
chances in 1968 of repeating the Truman 
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miracle and reviving the liberal spirit across 
the country? 

I would be less than candid if I told you 
I thought the chances were good. What 
needs to be done seems clear enough. How 
to accomplish it is a more difficult task to 
analyze. But it is just the kind of task ADA 
was founded to perform. 

A keynote address is not a laundry list. 
The Dictionary says the function of a key- 
note is to present the essential issues of 
interest to the assembly. But the spectrum 
of essential issues is wide indeed. I should 
like tonight to touch ever so lightly on some 
of these issues, but to concentrate in the end 
on two wars, the one in Vietnam far away in 
Southeast Asia, and the other right here at 
home, the War on Poverty. 

Preliminarily, however, let me remind you 
that the only certain thing in the modern 
world is that life for all of us will be different 
tomorrow than it is today. 1967 is not 1947 
though many of the important issues then 
are still with us now. This lesson we in ADA 
learned many years ago. Change is certain. 
Can our Democracy or, if you prefer, our 
Republic, adjust to it? I have a cautious 
optimism that it can—if we want it to badly 
enough. 

Here are some of the problems which pre- 
sent themselves to us. 

First, our whole structure of government— 
local, state, national, and international, is 
sagging under the heavy load constant 
change imposes on a framework intended for 
a simpler and more static world. As one 
example, the Senate of the United States has 
just made a conscious and basic decision to 
remain procedurally obsolete. It therefore 
remains incapable of meeting the challenges 
with which the modern world confronts it. 
The House is better, but not much. At least, 
in what we call “the other Body,” majority 
rule, no matter how misguided, has a fair 
chance of prevailing. But, as Clayton 
Fritchey so wisely stated the other day, the 
Senate and the House are the least repre- 
sentative bodies of any free parliament any- 
where in the world. And this is why we in 
Congress are so unresponsive to public needs. 

Let me give you a few frightening statis- 
tics. America has become an urban nation— 
more than two-thirds of us now live in large 
metropolitan areas. Yet fifteen of the twenty 
chairmen of the powerful standing commit- 
tees of the House come from small towns or 
rural areas. In the Senate only two of the 
sixteen committee Chairmen come from 
cities: Mike Monroney, who chairs the Post 
Office Committee is from Oklahoma City and 
Lister Hill of Labor and Public Welfare, from 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

The median age of present-day Americans 
is twenty-eight, but among the House and 
Senate chairmen, it is 67. 

Even from a stand-point of religion, Con- 
gressional leadership does not reflect modern 
America. In the House seventeen of the 
twenty chairmen are white, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestants. In the Senate Allen Ellender 
from Catholic Louisiana is the only non- 
WASP who chairs a committee. 

Geographically the former Confederate 
States of America, with one-fifth of the Unit- 
ed States’ population has nine out of sixteen 
chairmen in the Senate and eleven out of 
twenty in the House, And this does not 
count the border states which make the 
ratio worse. This is the seniority system 
in action. 

As Congressman Dick Bolling said in the 
House the other day, “It is apparent that 
Congress is simply not organized to carry out 
its responsibilities nor to meet the expecta- 
tions of the people.” And the Monroney- 
Madden bill will not do much to help. 

What to do about it? As I said earlier, 
the remedy is clear but how to effectuate it 
is more difficult. Here is a challenge to the 
leadership of ADA, a challenge, I might add, 
which your leaders have always been quick 
to take up. After all you’ve been at it for 
twenty years. 
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Second, what do we do about the “gen- 
erational gap”? Senator Bob Kennedy and 
Arthur Schlesinger, addressing Roosevelt Day 
Dinners in Philadelphia and New York, point- 
ed up the need to capture the loyalty of 
liberal youth. And I agree with them. Where 
are the young tonight? We must make way 
for young people in our leadership. We must 
persuade the youth of America that they 
can have a happy home with Americans for 
Democratic Action. Whatever the differences 
they may have with us, and there are many, 
whatever the depths of their dissent, we must 
make them feel that we in ADA agree that 
orderly political change is not only possible, 
it is essential to the survival of America as 
a great nation. We must persuade them that 
they will be heard, that we will join them 
in a war against the faulty procedures for 
decision making, the cruelties and follies and 
injustices of the world we live in. Their 
vigor, their optimism, their sensitivity, their 
imagination must be enlisted in our cause. 
Again it is easy to agree with the concept. 
The problem is, how do we carry it into effect? 

As Joseph Kraft pointed out last Monday, 
the 1966 Congressional elections brought 
younger Republicans to the national scene 
but confirmed older Democrats in their 
dominance of Congress. Younger men who 
sought to rise in the Democratic Party found 
their road blocked. Thus disillusioned with 
us, they have been increasingly ready to go 
their own way. Some of them, as in my own 
City of Philadelphia, have already switched 
their Party allegiance. 

The same thing is happening in labor, in 
the civil rights movement, in the intellectual 
community, particularly among the stu- 
dents. We cannot, we should not, exclude 
the young from our councils. 

Third, what are the specific issues to which 
we in the ADA should address ourselves for 
the forseeable future? Certainly water and 
air pollution control are two. They strike 
at the very survival of life in this country 
and we are doing precious little about either 
of them. 

Crime, housing, the renewal of our cities, 
birth control, education, the arms race, dis- 
armament, the frightening gap between the 
rich and poor nations, here are merely a few 
of the other problems whose prompt solution 
is demanded by constant change in a con- 
stantly shrinking world. 

But the most im) t immediate issues 
in my judgment to which we in ADA should 
give the highest priority is how to end the 
war in Vietnam and how to win the War on 
Poverty at home. 

We pride ourselves in this organization on 
our initiative and our vision in the prag- 
matic area of political action. What are we 
going to do to stop the war in Southeast 
Asia and win the war at home? 

We escalate day by day the war in Viet- 
nam at a shocking cost in young men maimed 
and killed, young men of many a nation, and, 
I might add, old women and children too. 
As the napalm and the guns and the bomb- 
ing on our side destroy not only soldiers but 
civilians, men, women, and children, the 
terror and the mortars on their side take the 
lives of many a South Vietnamese village 
leader and his family as well as thousands 
of Americans and South Vietnamese. As I 
speak tonight, we seem committed to a course 
of seeking “all-out military victory”, and I 
deliberately put those words in quotes, for 
if achieved this would be a Pyrrhic victory 
indeed. What price will we pay for the glory 
of marching triumphantly through a de- 
foliated countryside and streets of burning 
ruins in both North and South Vietnam, 
monarchs of all that we survey. We will 
have achieved nothing but the destruction 
of a civilization different from our own. And 
the long, hard task of paying penance at 
enormous cost for the havoc we have created 
in the name of “national honor” and the 
“holy war against Godless communism” will 
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haunt the conscience of America for many 
u year. 

To paraphrase MacBeth at the end of his 
career, Honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, we must not look to have; but in 
their stead, world-wide curses, not loud but 
deep, mouth honor which the poor heart 
would feign deny but dare not. 

The guns boom loudly in the south and 
the bombs burst at a constantly greater rate 
in the air and on the ground in the north. 
On the one hand we are told by optimists 
that we are winning this cruel war and that 
if we hold out a little longer, victory will 
surely come. Yet, on the other hand, we are 
told that the war will be long and hard but 
we must stay the course so that in the end 
We can hang the coonskin on the wall. 

Meanwhile, the casualty lists grow daily 
both on our side and among the Viet Cong 
and the troops of Hanoi. The more we kill 
the more they kill. Perhaps the height of 
cynicism was reached the other day when 
one of our generals, referring to the con- 
stantly increasing rate of American casual- 
ties, was quoted as saying, “This means we 
are doing a better job.” 

The War on Poverty is the war we are de- 
escalating day by day as we increase the 
tempo of the war in Vietnam. Once we were 
told we could win the war at home in ten 
years. Today, if we proceed to fund it as the 
Administration plans, it will take at least 
twice that long and possibly longer. 

While we kill the enemy and send our 
finest young men to death in the jungles in 
Asia, we on the poverty war front are trying 
to save lives. The future of 35,000,000 Amer- 
icans is at stake in this war at home. But 
while we spend $24,000,000,000 a year or $2,- 
000,000,000 a month on the war in Vietnam, 
we will have difficulty in the Congress in 
authorizing the spending of the $2,000,000,- 
000 for an entire year which the President 
recommended for the continuation of OEO 
programs, 

Put it another way. If we get the $2,000,- 
000,000 for the War on Poverty in fiscal 1968 
and if the war in Vietnam costs another 
$24,000,000,000, during the next fiscal year 
we will be spending some $57 to improve the 
lot of each of the 35,000,000 impoverished 
Americans. But we will be spending $48,000 
for each of our 500,000 troops in Vietnam or 
$1,500 for each of the 16,000,000 people in 
South Vietnam including the Viet Cong. 

Incidentally, it is now costing us about 
$400,000 for each Viet Cong we kill. And de- 
spite the high rate of casualties, there are 
many more Viet Cong in the field against us 
today than there were last year or the year 
before. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower, and Poverty which I chair, 
recently completed its first week of hearings 
on the anti-poverty program. Competent 
witnesses agreed that the $2,000,000,000 
which the President has recommended for 
that part of the War on Poverty adminis- 
tered by Sargent Shriver’s Office of Economic 
Opportunity is entirely inadequate even 
though it is a 20% increase over what the 
President got last year. Programs all over 
the country have already been cut back. 
This summer things will be worse. Mayor 
Cavanaugh of Detroit, President of the 
United States Conference of Mayors and for- 
mer President of the National League of 
Cities, testified that a minimum of $3,000,- 
000,000 would be required to keep the pro- 
gram moving ahead. Other responsible wit- 
nesses put the figure at $4,500,000,000. 

Representatives of the poor, directors of 
community action agencies, Erwin Canham, 
Chairman of the Task Force of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and Andrew 
Biemiller, representing the AFL-CIO, all 
agreed that we have barely scratched the 
surface of the poverty problem in the United 
States. Sargent Shriver has stated that of 
the 35,000,000 Americans now living in pov- 
erty, Office of Economic Opportunity pro- 
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grams have had some impact on only 4,000,- 
000. How much of an impact we don’t yet 
know. Many of the witnesses were critical 
of the operations and administration of the 
poverty program, But not one undertook 
to recommend that we make peace with pov- 
erty by quitting the war. 

It is clear, of course, that Federal money 
alone will not solve the problems of poverty 
in the United States. There are many other 
complicated technical and human reasons 
why we have not done better than we have. 
But without adequate funding a real pro- 
gram is impossible. And today I despair of 
attaining adequate funding until the war in 
Vietnam is over. 

We are just getting underway with our 
investigation of the poverty program. Next 
week we take off on a tour of ten states in 
the hope we can get helpful information from 
all over the country. We must find out what 
is wrong and what is right with the opera- 
tions, so we can do our part in making all 
the programs more effective. 

‘The cost of losing this War on Poverty is 
higher than many appreciate. It includes 
the continuing and growing blighting of 
whole cities and, more important, the blight- 
ing of millions of lives. This is a war we 
cannot afford to lose, It is the only war we 
should be escalating. To lose this war would 
be a far greater blot on our national honor 
than to lose the war in Vietnam. 

That war, which few of us understand, is 
fought in a remote country of which many 
of us had not even heard a few years ago. 

We are told this war is essential to the 
security of the United States. Well, I don't 
believe it. In my judgment our military 
leaders should never have taken us with 
ground troops onto the mainland of Asia. 
Our air and naval power could have shielded 
our legitimate South East Asia objectives 
from bases on the island chain running south 
from Japan through the Philippines to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The security of the 
United States does not require one soldier 
in South Vietnam, 

We are told we are fighting for freedom. 
But if we are fighting for freedom, what are 
we doing supporting General Ky? 

We are told we are fighting the extension 
of Communism. But if American troops are 
necessary to prevent the expansion of Com- 
munism how does it happen that Indonesia 
threw out the Communists without an Amer- 
ican soldier within a thousand miles; and 
how has Burma turned back the Chinese 
Communists while refusing economic aid and 
troops from the United States? 

Are we the world’s policemen? Why should 
not the Vietnamese, North and South alike, 
be permitted to determine in their own way 
what sort of government they want. And if 
you point with much truth to the cruelty 
and atrocities of the Viet Cong, must one not 
also look at the cruelty and atrocities of the 
South Vietnamese Army and the havoc 
wrought by American gunfire, bombs, lazy 
dogs and napalm on innocent Vietnamese? 

What real danger is there of the Chinese 
Communists oyerrunning Vietnam? For a 
thousand years the Vietnamese have hated 
the Chinese and repulsed their every effort 
at conquest. China is presently in a state of 
economic and political chaos. Is there rea- 
son to believe they are capable of militarily 
overrunning any part of Vietnam, unless in- 
deed we force them into war to defend their 
own country against attack as we did in 
Korea. 

What we have done is to intervene in a 
civil war between two Vietnamese factions, 
neither of which has any interest in freedom 
and democracy as we use those terms. And 
if you suggest that the carefully screened 
constituent assembly which has just promul- 
gated a new constitution for South Vietnam 
has taken a long or even an important step 
towards bringing freedom to that war-torn 
country, you will, I am sure, permit me a 
healthy scepticism. General Ky and his 
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junta are still in the saddle—voters in the 
coming election will be carefully screened. 

And so I am compelled to ask, What Price 
Glory? And I would suggest that the price is 
high, too high for us to pay. 

I say so for the following reasons: 

First, the thought, energies, and spirit of 
the leaders of our government are so ab- 
sorbed with Vietnam that they have little 
time for anything else. Second, until the 
shooting stops in Vietnam there is little 
chance that we can make meaningful prog- 
ress in establishing that detente with the 
Soviet Union which is so essential to peace 
and to the well-being of the peoples of both 
countries. Third, all efforts to bring Com- 
munist China into the company of civilized 
nations at the U.N. and elsewhere are bogged 
down by the war. Fourth, forward move- 
ment towards improving the structure of the 
U.N. and its ability to establish and main- 
tain the peace of the world has practically 
come to a halt because of the war and the 
international animosities it has aroused. 
Fifth, the traditional tug-of-war between the 
Executive and the Congress has been ex- 
acerbated. Sixth, the public image of the 
United States has been changed from a be- 
nevolent Uncle Sam seeking to do more than 
his share in curing the ills of the world, to 
a power-hungry imperialist bent on estab- 
lishing by force of arms a Pax Americana. 
Seventh, the efforts to balance our inter- 
national payments and to protect our gold 
supply have been crippled, if not killed. 
Eighth, as of March 11, 1967, according to 
the Department of Defense, 8075 Americans 
have been killed in Vietnam since January 1, 
1961, a large majority of them in 1966 and 7, 
46,728 more have been wounded. These 
figures do not include those afflicted with 
malaria, dysentery, hepatitis, bubonic plague 
and other jungle diseases, which may last for 
life. The carnage continues and amounts 
in intensity each month. Ninth, but per- 
haps the highest price of all, is the brutali- 
zation of human nature and the turning aside 
of our aspirations for man caused by the war. 
Primitive instincts for combat have been 
revived by the daily statistics of the number 
of Viet Cong and North Vietnamese troops 
killed in the last 24 hours. Watching the 
war on T.V. has become a popular spectator 
sport. Seeing young men killed and old 
women burned is a common place in the 
living rooms of millions of Americans. 
Clamor in the country for “getting it over 
with quickly through the unrelenting use 
of military power, including nuclear weap- 
ons” rises daily. The military-industrial 
complex rides high. Advocates of arms’ con- 
trol and disarmament have taken to the 
fall-out shelters. In such an atmosphere, 
one must attest to the validity of Alexander 
Pope’s phrase, The greatest enemy of man- 
kind is man”. 

I have not been one who has advocated 
unilateral withdrawal by the United States 
from Vietnam. It is too late for that and 
too many people have committed their lives 
and fortunes to the American cause. But 
I would certainly aim our course at a ne- 
gotiated settlement from which might result 
a neutral Vietnam, North and South alike. 

Secretary General U Thant of the United 
Nations has taken a useful initiative in this 
direction with his three-point proposal of a 
general stand-still truce, preliminary talks 
and reconvening of the Geneva Conference, 
The United States has accepted these sug- 
gestions. Hanoi has rejected them, possibly 
because they do not call for negotiations with 
the Viet Cong until after the truce has been 
established and preliminary talks between 
the U.S. and North Vietnam, have taken 
place. Hanoi has always insisted that it 
does not control the Viet Cong and that 
cessation of the bombing of the North is an 
essential prerequisite to negotiations. 

The time has come, in my judgment, to 
cut through the technicalities. A general 
standstill truce can be accomplished without 
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preliminary negotiations. The best way to 
get it is for the U.S. to make the first move. 
I suggest our Government promptly an- 
nounce that on April 15 it will: 
1. Cease the bombing of North Vietnam, 
2. Cease all offensive operations in South 
Vietnam, firing only if fired upon. 
3. Induce General Ky's forces to do the 


same. 

We should then invite the assistance of U 
Thant, the Geneva Co-chairman and the 
members of the ICC in persuading both 
Hanoi and the Viet Cong to promptly follow 
suit. If they respond, we are on our way 
to peace. If not, we should, in any event, 
first, stop the bombing in the North; second, 
stop the search and destroy policy so costly 
in American lives; third, shore ourselves up 
in easily defensible positions, sallying out 
perhaps from time to time to protect the 
perimeter from mortar fire. 

And then we would say to our enemies: 
“We do not wish to stay in Vietnam, We 
are prepared to get out as soon as you stop 
the shooting and work out with us a sensible 
and neutral solution to this terrible problem. 
You cannot win a military victory; neither 
can we. Both of us had better find a way 
to get out of this with mutual self-respect.” 

I have some confidence that under these 
proposals we would soon be at the conference 
table with the shooting stopped and an end 
to the war in sight. 

And then I would turn some small part of 
the billions of dollars saved to winning that 
other war, the War on Poverty, the war to 
which every ounce of American idealism and 
determination should be directed—the war 
which is essential to our national security, 
the war which is our best domestic weapon 
against the inroads of Communism, the war 
which is a war in support of social, political, 
and economic freedom, and the war, which 
once won, will leave in its wake, “no world- 
wide curses, not loud but deep,” but will earn 
us the justified plaudits of the entire 
world—and perhaps the credit, in history 
of being the generation which eliminated 
misery in America. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 2, 1967] 


THANT Urces U.S. DECLARE A HALT IN VIET- 
NAM WAR—APPEALS FOR UNILATERAL STEP IN 
Hore THAT THE ENEMY WILL FOLLOW Par- 
TERN—NO COMMENT IN CAPITAL—BuT AIDS 
SEE A PARALLEL TO HAaNoI TEeRMs—U.N. 
CHIEF PRAISES CLARK’s PLAN 

(By Sam Pope Brewer) 

Untrep Nations, N. T., April 1.—Secretary 
General Thant made a public appeal today 
to the United States to declare a unilateral 
cease-fire in Vietnam in the hope that North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong would follow suit. 

Mr. Thant called on the United States to 
say that it would declare a truce and “there- 
after fire only if fired upon.” He said he be- 
lieved that any risk this would involve for the 
United States would be limited. 

The Secretary General said it had become 
clear to him that only such a move by one 
side or the other could end “the increasingly 
horrible slaughter and destruction of the 
Vietnam war.” 

He declared that while his last appeal on 
March 14 was directed equally to both sides, 
he believed that it was the United States 
alone, “with power and wealth unprece- 
dented in human history,” that was in a 
position to take a unilateral initiative for 


peace. 
APRIL 15 DATE PROPOSED 


Mr. Thant based his appeal on a statement 
made yesterday by Senator Joseph S. Clark 
at the national convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action in Washington. The 
Pennsylvania Democrat said the time had 
come for the United States to take up Mr. 
Thant's truce proposals by halting all offen- 
sive action, including the bombing of North 
Vietnam, on April 15. 

“A general standstill truce can be accom- 
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plished without preliminary negotiations,” 
Mr. Clark said. The best way to get it is for 
the United States to make the first move.” 
Mr. Thant said he was breaking his rule 
commenting on positions taken by 
officials of member governments because he 
was so impressed by Senator Clark’s pro- 
posals made in Washington in a speech be- 
fore Americans for Democratic Action. 
Arthur J. Goldberg, the chief United States 
representative at the United Nations, said to- 
night that he did not consider Mr. Thant’s 
statement as either a proposal or an appeal. 


PREVIOUS RESPONSE CITED 


“We have already responded affirmatively 
to the Secretary General's latest proposal 
contained in his aide-memoire of March 14, 
and we stand by that response,” Ambassador 
Goldberg said. 

In Johnston City, Tex., where President 
Johnson is spending the weekend, a White 
House spokesman said the President had no 
comment on Mr. Thant’s statement. 

The State Department also declined com- 
ment. But department officials privately re- 
called that Mr. Thant’s proposal paralleled 
North Vietnamese demands. Such demands 
have been countered by American insistence 
that Hanoi reciprocate for any halt in United 
States air attacks by scaling down its mili- 
tary activity. 

Officials also said that by directing such an 
appeal to Washington, the Secretary General 
was in effect diluting his recent three-stage 
peace formula that called for “a general 
standstill truce” to be carried out by all 
sides. 

Earlier today, as he arrived at the United 
Nations, Mr. Thant had said that the next 
practical step toward peace talks in Vietnam 
should be the proposal to all governments 
involved of a specified date and hour for a 
“standstill truce.” 

Speaking with newsmen, Mr. Thant said 
this move should not be delayed by questions 
of truce terms or controls. 


DEFINITION PROVIDED 


Asked through a spokesman later what he 
meant by “a standstill truce,” Mr. Thant 
sent back word that it was “a cessation of 
bombing and all other hostilities, with all 
forces remaining in position where they are 
when it becomes effective.” 

He emphasized in his conversation this 
morning that he still considered the first 
prerequisite to peace negotiations an end to 
United States bombing of Norh Vietnam be- 
fore anything else was discussed. 

The Secretary General said today that in 
more than a year there had been no effective 
action on his “three-point plan” to end the 
war. It was for this reason that he restated 
the plan in slightly different terms Tuesday, 
he declared. The end of the bombing is no 
longer given as one of the three steps but is 
stated separately as a prerequisite. 

Mr. Thant listed the other points as “(a) 
a general standstill truce, (b) preliminary 
talks, and (c) reconvening of the Geneva 
conference.” 

A reconvening of the Geneva conference 
that was supposed to have established peace 
in Indochina in 1954 has been opposed by 
the Soviet Union, which was one of the co- 
chairmen. Britain, as the other cochairman, 
has appealed several times for a new 
meeting. 

Mr. Thant specified today that the truce 
in the fighting in South Vietnam must not 
be conditioned on supervision or control. 
He has said before that there are bound to 
be breaches of any unsupervised truce but 
that if the parties really wish agreement, 
such violations should not cause a break- 
down of negotiations. 

His proposals, made in an aide-memoire 
to interested governments on March 14, re- 
ceived quick but slightly qualified approval 
from the United States. 

Hanoi is reported to have rejected them, 
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but, according to diplomatic sources here, 
Mr. Thant did not consider that rejection 
final. 

Nguyen Duy Lien, South Vietnam’s 
observer at the United Nations, made public 
his government’s “agreement in principle” 
here yesterday. It was interpreted by diplo- 
mats as giving Mr. Thant ground for a new 
approach to Hanoi. 

However, Saigon’s letter asserted that “a 
military truce cannot be effective without 
prior agreement on details and control.” 

Mr. Thant had been saying precisely the 
opposite—that if the simple principle is 
adopted that everyone must stop all fighting 
at a specified moment, the details of control 
or supervision can be dealt with later. He 
has said repeatedly that results were achieved 
at the Geneva conference while fighting was 
still going on. 

Mr. Thant’s plan appears to propose by- 
passing Saigon in the first stage of the pre- 
liminary talks of a new Geneva conference. 
But Saigon and Washington both have in- 
dicated that South Vietnam would have to 
be heard at all stages. 

STATEMENT BY THANT 

Statement issued by Secretary General 
Thant: 

“It is my custom to refrain from public 
comment on positions taken publicly by offi- 
cials of any government. This statement, 
therefore, is most definitely an exception to 
the practice and is not to be taken as a 
precedent for the future. 

I make this exception because I haye been 
so greatly impressed by the statement made 
by Senator Joseph S. Clark in his speech to 
the national convention of the Americans 
for Democratic Action on 31 March. 

My latest proposal was necessarily directed 
to both sides in the conflict and implicitly 
called for simultaneous action with regard 
to the standstill truce by the two sides. 
Nevertheless, I recognize the harsh reality 
of the exising impasse. Indeed, this realiza- 
tion was the sole motivation for my latest 
proposal, 

“But it becomes ever more clear to me that 
this impasse can be broken and a halt put 
to the increasingly horrible slaughter and 
destruction of the Vietnam war only if one 
side or the other shows the wisdom and the 
courage and the compassion for humanity 
to take the initiative on a first step—that 
is to say, by undertaking unilaterally to put 
the standstill truce into effect, and there- 
after to fire only if fired upon. 

“The United States with power and wealth 
unprecedented in human history, is in a 
position to take this initiative. 

“I must say in all frankness that I share 
Senator Clark’s view that the United States 
can afford to take such a step even though 
there is an admitted, but, in my opinion, 
limited risk for the United States in doing 
50.” 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1967] 


THANT CALLS FOR U.S, CEASE-FIRE AS START 
TOWARD VIET PEACE—SUPPORTS UNILATERAL 
ACTION PROPOSED BY SENATOR CLARK 
UxrrED Nations, N.Y., April 1—The United 

States should unilaterally declare a cease-fire 

in Vietnam as the first step toward peace, 

U.N. Secretary General U Thant said today. 
Thant endorsed a similar proposal made 

by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) in Wash- 

ington yesterday at the opening of the con- 
vention of the Americans for Democratic 

Action, 

MAKES EXCEPTION 

The Secretary General told newsmen he 
customarily refrains from commenting on 
statements by Government officials, but was 
making an exception this time because he 
had “been so greatly impressed” by Clark’s 
speech. 

Clark told ADA delegates that the United 

States should, on April 15, stop bombing 
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North Vietnam, halt all offensive operations 
in South Vietnam and induce South Viet- 
namese military forces to do the same, 
Clark said that Thant, the co-chairman of 
the 1954 Geneva Conference and members of 
the International Control Commission 
should then be able to persuade the North 
Vietmamese and Vietcong to stop fighting. 
He confidence that “under these 
proposals we would soon be at the conference 
table, with the shooting war stopped.” 


URGES STANDSTILL 


Thant said in a statement released today 

that the impasse in Vietnam can be broken 
“only if one side or the other shows the 
wisdom and the courage and the compassion 
for humanity to take the initiative on the 
first step—that is to say, by undertaking 
unilaterally to put the standstill truce into 
effect, and thereafter to fire only if fired 
upon. 
. “The United States, with power and wealth 
unprecedented in human history, is in a posi- 
tion to take this initiative. I must say in all 
frankness that I share Sen. Clark's view that 
the United States can afford to take such a 
step even though there is an admitted, but 
in my opinion, limited risk for the United 
States in doing so.” 

{In Washington, the State Department 
said it had no immediate comment on 
Thant's statement]. 

Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg, head of 
the U.S. delegation to the United Nations, 
said the United States stands by its earlier 
reply to Thant’s call for a standstill truce, 
with talks between Washington and Hanoi to 
be followed by reconvening the Geneva Con- 
ference. 

“We have been informed that the Secre- 
tary General’s statement today is neither a 
proposal nor an appeal,” Goldberg said. “We 
have already responded affirmatively to the 
Secretary General’s latest proposal contained 
in his aide memoire of March 14.” 

Both the United States and South Viet- 
nam have accepted Thant's three-stage plan, 
but Washington wanted talks on details of 
the truce to precede the cease-fire. South 
Vietnam expressed willingness to meet with 
North Vietnamese representatives, but made 
no mention of Washington-Hanoi talks or of 
meeting with the Vietcong. 

Thant told newsmen today preliminary 
discussions of truce details “were out of the 
question.” 

“So long as the bombing is going on, there 
will be no talks as far as the North Viet- 
namese are concerned,” he said. Thant had 
said Wednesday he had received a written 
reply from Hanoi to his latest peace plan, 
but did not hint at its content until today. 

Thant is believed to have broached his 
three-part proposal to North Vietnamese rep- 
resentatives at a meeting early last month in 
Rangoon, when he visited his native Burma. 
Their response reportedly was not favorable 
then, but Thant maintained there had been 
no outright rejection. 

Thant made his proposal for a standstill 
truce and talks between Washington and 
Hanoi after falling to win agreement on his 
18-month-old plan that called for an end to 
U.S. bombing of North Vietnam, scaling down 
military activities on both sides in South 
Vietnam and discussions among all the par- 
ticipants, including the Vietcong. 


HHUEYCOBRA—THE ARMY’S NEW 
FIGHTING HELICOPTER 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
April 1967, issue of the Army Digest con- 
tains a most interesting article on the 
tactical use of the HueyCobra—the 
Army’s new AH-1G fighting helicopter. 
I am proud that the copter is being 
manufactured in the city of Fort Worth 
by the Bell Helicopter people there. 
Mass production is due shortly for this 
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trim version of the UH-1 Iroquois, which 
has proved itself admirably in tests by 
the Army. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HuryCosra—Potisep To STRIKE 


THE ARMY'S NEW AH-1G FIGHTING HELICOPTER 
PROMISES MORE PUNCH FOR HELIBORNE OP- 
ERATIONS 


(By Major Joseph N. Jaggers, Jr.) 


They call it the HueyCobra, this new AH- 
1G soon to be put into production. It’s a 
slimmed, trimmed-down, fully armed ver- 
sion of the old reliable UH-1 Iroquois which 
itself is no mean fighting ship although its 
main job is carrying troops and cargo. 

But this new HueyCobra—that’s a heli- 
copter of another Huey. It isn’t intended 
for heavy hauling. It’s to the Iroquois as a 
swift hornet is to a slower but still lethal 
bumblebee. It packs in its newly designed 
“fangs” the deadly poison of the king cobra. 

Just what all this will mean in terms of 
warfare—of aerial support of ground mis- 
sions and of aerial combat operations—is 
difficult to predict at this time. The new 
Army airmobile tactics using helicopters as 
instruments of mobility have been compared 
by some military thinkers with the Panzer 
tactics introduced by the Germans early in 
World War II. These exploited that full 
potential of land vehicles in combination 
with aerial delivery of supporting fires. The 
new Cobra compares with the German World 
War II JU87 Stuka aircraft—the famed dive 
bomber. 

However, as with any new item of equip- 
ment, its full potential remains to be as- 
sessed only after considerable service ex- 
perience has been marked up. The basic 
Cobra design offers possibilities for a wide 
variety of weapons and equipment and a 
broad range of missions. It can be pretty 
safely predicted that, considering experience 
gained with the armed Iroquois, the Cobra 
will broaden the scope and sharpen effective- 
ness of airmobile operations in what now is 
coming to be regarded as a “helicopter war.” 

The HueyCobra was designed and devel- 
oped, and prototypes were produced, by Bell 
Helicopter Company engineers under an 
Army contract. As this is written, proto- 
types are undergoing extensive flight tests 
under direction of Army Materiel Command 
agencies. The first production models are 
scheduled for delivery and a buildup is to 
follow to provide machines for the training 
base and for operational units as swiftly as 
possible. 

Utilizing the helicopter as an aerial weap- 
ons platform is new in the history of warfare. 
Experiments that began in 1955 at Army 
Aviation Center, Fort Rucker, Alabama, 
pointed the way for tactical and strategic 
concepts. Considerable experience in firing 
weapons from helicopters was gained by the 
French in their Algerian conflict, but large 
scale use of armed helicopters in ground 
combat support still had to be proved out. 

First armed helicopter combat unit in 
the U.S. Army specifically organized for that 
purpose was the Utility Tactical Transport 
(UTT) Company stationed in Okinawa, and 
deployed in mid-1962 to Vietnam. Various 
weapons kits were developed and installed— 
or attached—to existing helicopters, mostly 
the Iroquois. Tactics developed by the UTT, 
using these jerry-rigged weapons platforms, 
are mostly still in use. 

However, it was apparent that adding these 
weapons kits was a compromise that resulted 
in a dilemma. The armed helicopters were 
sent up to support and protect troop and 
cargo carrying elements. But addition of 
armament, especially externally mounted 
guns, reduced the maneuverability of the 
armed aircraft. 
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Studies by the Army and various indus- 
trial concerns led to the conclusion that the 
quickest way to achieve a meaningful im- 
provement would be to modify an existing 
helicopter into an integrated weapons con- 
figuration. 

In designing the Cobra it was decided to 
utilize and save the proven features of the 
existing Hueys—blades, transmission, en- 
gine—while modifying the fuselage to a 
streamlined enclosure that would carry a 
pilot and a gunner. 

The cockpit would have to be engineered 
so that the crew could perform efficiently. 
It would have to allow a field of view that 
would correspond to their field of fire. And 
it would have to be armored to provide maxi- 
mum protection. The machine would have 
to be designed to provide for effective 
delivery of a maximum payload of ammuni- 
tion, would have to be extremely maneuver- 
able, be designed for easy field maintenance, 
and be air transportable. 

A look at the Cobra design shows that all 
these design requirements have been met. 
The new machine has utilized as far as pos- 
sible the existing components of the UH-1; 
the cockpit is a marvel of efficiency; the two 
stubby wings or “fangs” plus the rotating 
flexible chin turret under the cockpit pro- 
vide tremendously increased firepower; speed 
and maneuverability have been increased 
even over the UH-1; and more armor protec- 
tion is provided for the crew. Smaller than 
the Iroquois, the HueyCobra is easily air 
transportable. 

The turret carries the General Electric 
high rate of fire 7.62mm minigun. Some 
models are to be equipped with the XM-—28 
combination flexible turret developed by 
Emerson Electric Company which will carry 
a 40mm grenade launcher plus the mini- 
gun—or it can also be adapted for two mini- 
guns or two of the grenade launchers. 

Two rates of fire are provided for the 
minigun—1300 and 4000 rounds per minute. 
The grenade launcher, when installed, fires 
at a rate of 400 rounds per minute. 

In the prototype models, the gunner con- 
trols the turret armament with a sight. 
Moving the sight directs the movement of 
the turret. The turreted weapons can also 
be fired by the pilot. 

Early Cobras mounting the TAT-102A tur- 
Tet will have storage space in an ammuni- 
tion bay for 8,000 rounds of 7.62 ammuni- 
tion. Later models equipped with the XM- 
28 turret with one minigun and one grenade 
launcher will handle 7.62mm ammunition 
and grenades. 

In the two stubby wings that mark a de- 
parture from older Huey configuration, the 
Cobra “poison” consists of a maximum of 
76 2.75-inch rocket launchers in two “hard 
points.” The wing armament may be jet- 
tisoned in flight. 

For medium fire requirements, two M159 
launchers are mounted in the wings. This 
configuration is expected to be useful for 
missions required a combination of speed 
and range with heavy ordnance load. 

When the helicopter is to be used as aerial 
artillery, four M159 launchers mounted as 
wing stores will carry 76 rockets. 

Armor protection is provided for the crew- 
men and for critical parts of the aircraft. 

Standard instrumentation and avionics 
are installed in the cockpit. The pilot uses 
conventional controls; the co-pilot/gunner 
uses the “sidearm” or “arm-chair” backup 
system in case the pilot is incapacitated. 
This seating arrangement provides space for 
the turret sight. 

As this is written, the HueyCobra tests 
have started at Fort Hood, Texas, where two 
phases of airworthiness are being conducted 
for the Army Aviation Command of St. Louis 
under contract to Bell Helicopter. The first 
phase consists of jettison tests of the ex- 
ternal stores—that is, the rockets and gun 
parts mounted on the wings. Second phase 
consists of armament firing to measure ef- 
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fects of firing loads on the machine and to 
qualify the armament systems. Both are 
designed to insure that all portions of the 
armament system function properly and to 
obtain data from which the service life of 
components can be calculated. 

When HueyCobra spits out its deadly fire 
in Vietnam, it’s doubtful if any sort of 
oriental magic will be able to confine this 
Cobra to a basket or pull its “fangs.” 


PRAISE FOR SENATOR BROOKE'S 
FIRST SENATE SPEECH 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, shortly 
before the Easter recess, my friend, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooxe], delivered his maiden address in 
the Senate. As Senators know, the 
speech was immediately hailed as a 
splendid pronouncement; strong but re- 
strained, and with eloquence and convic- 
tion that is typical of the character and 
personality of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Among the many newspapers paying 
tribute to Senator Brooke was the 
Washington Post, which asserted in a 
March 27 editorial that the speech was 
“as thoughtful, constructive, and re- 
sponsive a critique as we have had from 
the Senate floor in a long time.” 

I thoroughly agree with the Post’s 
comment and ask that the entire edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hawks, HARES, AND Doves 

In the vernacular of Vietnam, public senti- 
ment is supposed to divide neatly between 
the “hawks,” who shout for more military 
action, and the “doves,” who plead for in- 
stant peace. The maiden speech of Senator 
Brooke, the new Republican from Massachu- 
setts, is eloquent testimony, if any is needed, 
that this is one of the crudest pieces of politi- 
cal shorthand ever applied to a problem 
which cries out for acceptance of its com- 
plexity. The Senator took the trouble to visit 
Vietnam and other Asian countries for a first- 
hand reappraisal, before speaking out. He 
returned to deliver as thoughtful, construc- 
tive and responsible a critique as we have 
had from the Senate floor in a long time. 

For his pains, he was himself reappraised, 
with a good deal less care, and quickly re- 
classified. “Senate hawks have gained a new 
convert,” one wire service reported. Other 
accounts celebrated the Senator’s “reversal” 
from earlier calls for a halt in the bombing 
of North Vietnam, to “support” of the war 
effort in general, and the policies of President 
Johnson in particular. 

The fact is that the Senator’s “reluctant” 
conclusion that the bombing should be con- 
tinued was not a “reversal” of anything. 
According to his aides, he had never recom- 
mended that it be stopped. What he had 
done earlier was question whether it was a 
help or a hindrance in promoting negotia- 
tions. From his own soundings, and in the 
light of the publication of the Johnson-Ho 
Chi Minh letters, he decided the pressure of 
continued bombing was still needed. Some 
of his other conclusions lend themselves still 
less to hawk-or-dove labels. He warned 
against further escalation; projected a strug- 
gle that could last another decade; rejected 
the proposition, accepted by most Adminis- 
tration policy-makers, that Vietnam must be 
defended in order to “ward off tomorrow’s 
war somewhere else.” He saw the war in 
terms of the people of Vietnam and found 
the most promise in ultimate “national re- 
conciliation” between the warring factions 
in the South, specifically including the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. 
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If resort must be had to wild-life imagery, 
Senator Brooke is neither hawk nor: dove. 
He is more like a tortoise, patiently prepared 
to stay the course, by contrast with those who 
would hare off after quick solutions, either 
through wider war or easy settlement terms. 
You might call him a turtle dove. 

But better, perhaps, to abandon this Noah’s 
Ark approach to foreign policy, and simply 
call Senator Brooke a welcome addition to 
the ranks of those who are perplexed enough 
to shun pat answers, concerned enough 
to modify their views in the light of fresh 
evidence, intelligent enough to approach a 
complex problem in complex terms. We are 
not likely to find a sound way out of Vietnam 
unless we learn to talk about it intelligibly. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in 1934 the price of gold was set 
at $35 an ounce. Since that time the 
price of almost everything else has risen 
substantially. But, today in 1967, the 
price of gold remains at $35 an ounce, 
the price fixed by the Government. 

Naturally, with increases in the cost 
of labor, the cost of machinery, and the 
cost of living in general over the past 
three decades, hundreds of gold miners 
in the United States have been forced 
out of business. In 1963, American gold 
production fell to the lowest point of any 
peacetime year in more than a century. 

Since 1963, there has been a minor 
gain in our gold production figures but 
the overall picture for American gold 
mining is still one of a severely depressed 
industry. My home State of Idaho, for 
example, used to furnish significant 
quantities of gold each year. This pro- 
duction has been reduced to a trickle. 
Idaho produced 150,000 ounces of gold 
in 1941. Last year, 1966, the State’s gold 
output declined to a record low of about 
4,000 ounces. 

While our domestic gold production 
has been falling, U.S. consumption has 
continued at a high rate, last year 
amounting to three times the gold we 
produced. At a time when we are faced 
with a critical balance-of-payments 
problem, America finds itself largely de- 
pendent upon imports of gold. 

Since 1948, Members of the Congress 
who recognize the crisis in domestic gold 
mining have introduced over 130 bills to 
help get the industry back on its feet. 
Not one of these measures has ever come 
to a vote. None have been voted on be- 
cause every administration has held that 
any action tampering with the Govern- 
ment-fixed price of gold would produce 
international monetary chaos. 

Therefore, in recent years in order to 
try to stimulate gold production, bills 
have been designed to provide incentive 
subsidies to domestic producers while 
leaving the magical $35-an-ounce figure 
alone. However, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has opposed even these proposals 
on the ground that such subsidies would 
establish a two-price system implying 
recognition by the United States of gold 
prices higher than the official rate, caus- 
ing a loss of confidence in the dollar 
and disrupting international trade and 
payments. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee emphatically disagrees 
with this gloomy projection. The com- 
mittee has stated, in effect, that Ameri- 
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can gold miners have been victimized by 

Government policy and that equity de- 

mands these citizens be given an oppor- 

tunity to attain relief from Government 
discrimination against them. The com- 
mittee has noted that the administration 
inconsistently supports the search for 
gold through direct Government activity 
in the heavy metals program and 
through subsidy to individuals in the 

Office of Minerals Exploration program, 

yet claims that differential payments to 

producers would bring disaster. 

Three bills for incentive payments to 
producers have been reported to the Sen- 
ate: S. 2125 in 1963, S. 1377 last year, and 
S. 49 this year. After S. 2125 and S. 1377 
were reported, no further action was 
taken on them in the Senate. I sincerely 
hope that S. 49, with the bipartisan 
sponsorship of 20 Senators, does not suf- 
fer the same fate. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, in its role as overseer of 
American mining and minerals policies, 
strongly recommends the enactment of 
this latest proposal. Surely the time hes 
come for the Senate to discuss the issue. 

Nowhere in S. 49 is the word “price” 
mentioned. The bill is an outright pro- 
duction incentive measure. It aims at 
stimulating the output from both old and 
new domestic gold mines and providing a 
measure of relief to the miners who have 
been the victims of harsh Government 
policy. It would simply authorize pay- 
ments to American producers based on 
the difference in the cost of gold produc- 
tion in the last quarter of 1939 and the 
costs of production today on an individ- 
ual mine basis. New gold mines would 
qualify for aid through the establish- 
ment of constructive costs taking into 
account costs in nearby mining districts 
in the last quarter of 1939. 

This measure is designed as a purely 
domestic program under the Secretary of 
the Interior and makes no reference to 
monetary aspects which are the respon- 
sibility of the Treasury Department. 

In order that Senators may under- 
stand the sentiment of a once-important 
gold mining region about this issue, 1 
submit House Joint Memorial No. 5, 
passed by the Idaho Legislature on 
March 3, 1967, for their consideration. 1 
ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
memorial was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

H.J.M. No. 5 
BY STATE AFFAIRS COMMITTEE . 

A joint memorial to the Honorable President 
of the United States, and the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 

We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, respectfully request that: 

Whereas, domestic gold producers, since 
1934, have been required by law to sell their 
product to the Federal Government at the 
established price of $35 per ounce, and 

Whereas, the costs of producing this 
precious metal have continued to increase at 
an alarming rate due to the impact of infla- 
tion on gold mining and milling operations, 
with the result that virtually all gold pro- 
ducers in the United States have closed down 
their properties, and 

Whereas, domestic gold production has 
declined sharply, from approximately 
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5,000,000 ounces in 1940 to a current annual 
rate of slightly more than 1,500,000 ounces, 
while current domestic gold consumption 
for defense, space and industrial require- 
ments, for the arts and crafts and for dental 
use has increased rapidly to a current rate of 
approximately 6,000,000 ounces per year, more 
than three times our U.S. production rate, 
and 

Whereas, the impact of this cost-price 
squeeze in Idaho has been even more severe, 
with production in 1966 reaching a new 
record low of about 4,000 ounces, as com- 
pared with a recent high of 150,000 ounces 
in 1941, and 

Whereas, the persistent outflow of gold re- 
sulting from failure to solve our balance-of- 
payments deficit continues to be of increas- 
ingly grave national concern, and 

Whereas, the growing disparity between 
domestic consumption and production im- 
poses a substantial additional drain upon the 
monetary gold reserves of the United States, 
and 

Whereas, Federal relief legislation revital- 
izing the U.S. gold mining industry could 
well terminate this continuing substantial 
depletion of our monetary gold reserves to 
supply U.S. internal domestic consumption 
and thus alleviate to some extent the con- 
cern in foreign circles over our monetary pol- 
icies, and 

Whereas, such legislation to stimulate do- 
mestic gold production is clearly in the na- 
tional interest and would unquestionably re- 
vive and reactivate Idaho's latent gold po- 
tential; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
Thirty-ninth Session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, now in session, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives concurring, 
that we respectfully request the President 
and the Congress of the United States to pro- 
vide Federal financial assistance payments to 
domestic gold producers to stabilize the few 
existing U.S. gold properties, to reopen dor- 
mant gold mines, and to encourage aggres- 
sive exploration for new gold ore reserves in 
this country. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Idaho, be, and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to forward certified copies 
of this Memorial to the President of the 
United States, to the leadership of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Idaho congressional delegation. 

This joint memorial passed the house on 
the 25th day of February, 1967. 

Pere T. CENARRUSA, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


This joint memorial passed the senate on 
the 3rd day of March, 1967. 

Jack M. MURPHY, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within house joint 
memorial No. 5 originated in the House of 
Representatives during the Thirty-ninth 
Session of the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho. 

DRYDEN M. HILER, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 
ON OCCASION OF ELECTION OF 
FREDERICK B. DENT AS PRESI- 
DENT OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, over 
the weekend our minority leader, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. DIRKSEN], made some note- 
worthy and pertinent remarks in ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the 
American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute at Miami Beach, Fla. The minor- 
ity leader called for a congressional in- 
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vestigation into the administration of 
our trade laws before any new authority 
is given the executive branch through 
extending or passing new trade agree- 
ment legislation. 

He also called particular attention to 
the increasing problems besetting the 
domestic textile industry as a direct re- 
sult of spiraling imports from foreign 
countries in cotton, manmade, and 
woolen fibers. I was particularly im- 
pressed with his strong emphasis on the 
lack of reciprocity in our trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries. He asked 
this most important question: 

Can you call it reciprocity when some 50 
countries have virtually excluded importa- 
tion of U.S. textiles by creating various types 
of barriers? Rather than relying on tariffs 
and quotas alone, many of these countries 
have developed a whole series of non-tariff 
gimmicks which for practical purposes ex- 
clude imports. 

The textile industry is a prime example of 
how well-intentioned aid and trade programs 
are threatening to undercut an essential and 
vital American industry, with four million 
employees dependent upon it directly or 
indirectly. 


Mr. President, I salute our distin- 
guished minority leader on his keen in- 
sight into the problems now being multi- 
plied on an ever-increasing scale by the 
improper administration of our trade 
laws. I am particularly grateful that 
one of our national leaders who does not 
represent a textile-producing area should 
be so concerned about the adverse ef- 
fects our current trade policies are hay- 
ing on a domestic industry, which is im- 
portant not only to the Southeast and 
Northeast but to the economy of the 
entire Nation. 

Also, Mr. President, it is with much 
pride that I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the election at this same con- 
vention of one of South Carolina’s most 
outstanding citizens to the high position 
of president of the American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute. He is Mr. 
Frederick B. Dent, of Arcadia, S.C., the 
president of Mayfair Mills. Mr. Dent is 
one of the most capable business execu- 
tives in this country. Above all, he is 
a man of the highest integrity and char- 
acter, and is admired and respected by 
all who know him. 

The textile industry, manufacturers 
and employees alike, are most fortunate 
to have his services in this key position 
of leadership at a time when this indus- 
try’s survival is threatened by unfair and 
damaging import competition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article concerning the annual meeting of 
the American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, published in the Columbia State- 
Record for Sunday, April 2, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH CAROLINA Man Witt Heap ATMI 

Hottywoop, Fra. (AP)—Sen. Everett 
Dirksen, R-Ill. told textile executives Sat- 
urday that a careful investigation of the 
administration of U.S. trade laws should be 
conducted. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
American Textile Manufacturers Institute, 
the Senate minority leader said the investi- 
gation should be completed before any con- 
sideration is given to renewal of enlargement 
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of the President’s authority to negotiate 
trade agreements. 

The ATMI, at its closing convention ses- 
sion, elected Frederick B. Dent, of Arcadia, 
S. O., as president, succeeding William J. Er- 
win of Danville, Va. 

Harold W. Whitcomb of Spray, N.C., was 
named first vice president, and Charles F. 
Myers Jr. of Greensboro, N.C., second vice 
president. 

New directors elected are: James A. Chap- 
man Jr., Inman, S. C.; Lewis S. Morris, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; Howard Richmond, New York; 
Robert A, Bendheim, New York; Morris M. 
Bryan Jr., Jefferson, Ga.; Ernest J. Chornyei, 
Westerly, R.I.; and Robert T. Davis Jr., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

We have reached the point where more 
and more of our domestic industries are find- 
ing it impossible to compete with foreign 
imports,” Dirksen said. 

“No one can be expected to compete with 
countries like Japan and Hong Kong where 
the average hourly wage scale in textiles is 
36 and 25 cents, respectively. Yet, these 
highly industrialized countries account for 
nearly half of our textile and apparel im- 
ports.” 

Dirksen called for a “basic overhaul of our 
foreign trade machinery to make it do a bet- 
ter job of serving the needs of American 
industry and labor as well as people in for- 
eign countries.” 

He added that U.S. trade laws are out- 
moded and no longer serve the purposes for 
which they were designed. 

“A study of U.S. foreign trade data for 
recent years,” he said, “prompts the conclu- 
sion that the United States has not received 
actual reciprocity in trade benefits. 

“Can you call it reciprocity when some 50 
countries have virtually excluded importa- 
tion of U.S. textiles by creating various types 
of barriers? Rather than relying on tariffs 
and quotas alone, many of these countries 
have developed a whole series of non-tariff 
gimmicks which for practical purposes ex- 
clude imports.” 

He added, The textile industry is a prime 
example of how well-intentioned aid and 
trade programs are threating to undercut 
an essential and vital American industry, 
with four million employees dependent upon 
it directly or indirectly.” 

Robert C. Jackson, ATMI’s executive vice 
president, said in his annual report that im- 
port trends “have made it clear that the level 
of imports will be a controlling factor in the 
future size and structure of the U.S. textile 
industry.” 

Jackson added that the industry has an 
obligation to grow because of its responsibil- 
ities to the military, to agriculture and to 
public and private institutions. 


AWARD TO DENNIS HOOVER, 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Mr. Den- 
nis Hoover, of the Dallas Morning News, 
has been awarded second place in the 
single-story category of the American 
Trucking Association’s Newspaper Safety 
Writing Competition. Mr. Hoover will 
formally be presented with his award 
on April 6, in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle which received this commendation 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DEADLY DRIVERS—LICENSED To MURDER 

(By Dennis Hoover) 

Meet a killer. 

One day last fall, the police record shows, 
he ran his car through a red light, smashed 


into another car and sent its driver to the 
undertaker's. 
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This tragedy, like many others that made 
1965 the bloodiest traffic year in Dallas his- 
tory, was almost inevitable. 

The red-light runner, age 40, had a long 
history of lawless driving. For years, 
“D-E-A-T-H” had been scrawled across his 
lengthening dossier at the Department of 
Public Safety like a neon warning sign. 

Here are the key entries on his official rec- 
ord: 

1943—Failure to yield the right-of-way. 

1952—Driving while intoxicated. 

1953—License suspended for 6 months. 
1953—Driving while intoxicated. 
1954—License suspended for a year. 
1956—Speeding. 

1957—-Speeding. 

1957—Accident. 

1957—Hlegal passing. 

1958—Suspension re-established. 

1958—Speeding. 

1958—Speeding. 

1958—Speeding. 

1959—Illegal turn. 

1960—Speeding. 

1961—Accident. 

1961—Speeding. 

1961—-Speeding. 

1962—-Speeding. 

1962—Accident. 

1964—Driving while intoxicated. 

1964—License suspended for a year. 

Then came the fatal accident. A check 
with the Department of Public Safety dis- 
closed that this individual is again legally 
driving. His license was re-issued four 
months after the fatality. 

Many other killer drivers of 1965 had 
similar records of flagrant recklessness. 
Chronic law violators accounted for a large 
portion of Dallas’ 124 traffic dead. 

Of the 115 drivers whom police deemed at 
fault in most of the deadly smashups, 15 
had no prior violations. Twelve had no 
driver’s license and four were licensed in 
other states, hence had no records on file at 
the D.P.S. One hit-and-run driver was not 
apprehended. 

Of the remaining 83 drivers, one had 27 
prior violations. One had 20. One had 19. 
Three had 18. Two had 15. One had 14, 
one 13, one 12. Two had 11, two 10. 

Five of the drivers had 9 prior violations. 
Four of them had 8, four 7. Ten had 6, 
Eleven had 5. Eleven had 4. Eleven had 3. 
Six had 2, and six had 1. 

Between themselves, the 84 drivers with 
prior known records had 547 traffic arrests, 
an average of 64% each. 

Small wonder the Dallas Citizens Traf- 
fic Commission recently announced plans 
to press for revision of the state driver 
license law. Declared C.T.C. President W. 
H. (Bill) Pierce: 

“This law needs to be re-written so as 
to plug loopholes through which wanton 
violators continue to drive and endanger 
the lives and property of others. Provisions 
should be made in the new law to remove 
totally unqualified drivers from our streets 
and highways and to have periodic exam- 
ination of all drivers.” 

Thirty-four of last year’s traffic dead were 
pedestrians. Many were children with im- 
mature judgment, and aging persons whose 
alertness has faded. They walked where 
they shouldn't and paid with their lives. 

But did the drivers do everything they 
could to avoid these accidents? In many 
cases the prior records of pedestrian killers 
indicate these motorists are devil-may-care, 
drunken or inept types who aren’t likely 
to be driving with proper lookout for emer- 
gencies. 

Some cases in point: 

A 5-year-old boy was knocked into eternity 
while crossing a busy street against a red 
light. Police calculated that the death car 
was exceeding 32 m.p.h. at the time of the 
collision. 

This driver had quite a record. In the 
previous 18 months he’d been in three mo- 
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tor vehicle accidents. He’d been ticketed 
once for speeding and twice for driving the 
wrong way on 1-way streets. His license had 
once been suspended six months for habitual 
traffic law violation. 

Another motorist who killed an unwary 
child had been charged twice with driving 
while intoxicated, received two speeding 
tickets, two tickets for illegal turns and 
one for driving without a license. 

Still another driver who hit a jaywalking 
pedestrian had been cited 27 times for traffic 
law violations over a 17-year period. Here 
is his official record: 

1948—Ran a stop sign. 

1949—Ilegal turn. 

1950—Illegal turn. 

1950—Ran a red light. 

1950—Illegal passing. 

1950—Illegal turn. 

1950—Ran a red light. 

1950—Accident. 

1950—Ran a stop sign. 

1950—Accident. 

1951—Ran a stop sign. 

1951—-Speeding. 

1951—Ran a red light. 

1951—Illegal turn. 

1952—Wrong way on a 1-way street. 

1954—-Accident. 

1955—Speeding. 

1956—Speeding. 

1957—Speeding. 

1957—Negligent collision. 

1958—Speeding. 

1959—Illegal turn. 

1959—Accident. 

1960—Speeding. 

1962—Speeding. 

1962—HIllegal turn. 

1962—Ran a red light. 

1962—Accident. 

Then came the fatal episode. Ten days 
later, this motorist was involved in a motor 
vehicle collision—bringing his total to eight 
accidents. The D.P.S. says he still has his 
driver's license. 

Police said the driver in another pedestrian 
killing was traveling at an “excessive speed.” 
In the previous seyen years this motorist had 
been ticketed twice for speeding, three times 
for running red lights, once for running a 
stop sign, twice for lacking a driver's license 
and once for negligent collision. Then his 
license was suspended for two months for 
habitually ignoring traffic laws. After his 
license was restored he accumulated seven 
more speeding tickets and one ticket for run- 
ning a stop sign. 

So thick are chronic traffic law violators 
on Dallas streets they frequently meet each 
other in fateful collisions. 

In one case a young driver, by his own ad- 
mission, was hitting 70 m.p.h. when he struck 
another car going through an intersection. 
A passenger in the second car was killed. 
The 70 m.p.h. driver had five speeding tickets 
and a motor vehicle accident on his record 
before the fatal wreck. The driver of the 
second car, had a record indicating he, too, 
was anything but safety-conscious. 

He’d been charged six times with driving 
while intoxicated, had two tickets for run- 
ning lights, been in two previous accidents 
and been caught three times driving without 
a license. His license had been suspended 
seven times for periods of six months to a 
year. 

In another crash, a woman on the wrong 
side of the road collided with a car driven 
by aman. The man was killed. The woman 
had three prior accidents and been cited 
once for speeding, again for running a stop 
sign and again for illegal backing. The 
man, however, had 17 black marks on his 
driving record: 8 speeding, 2 accidents, 3 run- 
ning a red light, 2 running a stop sign, 1 il- 
legal turn and 1 no driver’s license. 

A 3-car smashup occurred when a mo- 
torist ran a stop sign. He’d previously re- 
ceived 19 traffic tickets, including 15 for 
speeding, The driver of a second car, who 
was killed, had within the last year been 
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cited twice for speeding, once for making an 


illegal turn and been in an accident. The 
third driver had on his record one prior acci- 
dent, three arrests for speeding and one for 
running a stop sign. 

Time and again, the bloody records show, 
people with a penchant for lawless driving 
asserted their right to the right-of-way re- 
gardless of the risk. 

Drunken driving was clearly to blame in 
several of last year’s fatalities. In one furi- 
ous collision a sodden motorist was killed, 
but his male companion lived to give police 
an astounding statement. Here it is, with 
a fictitious name substituted for the real 
name of the deceased: 

“Billy and myself got off work ... and 
drove off . . . toa liquor store . . . I bought 
six bottles of beer and Billy bought six bot- 
tles of beer. We drank this beer and Billy 
went back . and bought a half pint of 
whisky. We sat in the car and drank this 
half pint and Billy went back .. and bought 
another half pint of whisky which we sat in 
the car and drank. 

“We were both pretty tight by this time 
and Billy suggested that we go for a ride... 
Billy drove ... All of a sudden he stopped 
and made a U-turn and started driving 
back ... . We were approaching (an inter- 
section) and he was driving about 40 to 50 
miles per hour. I knew there was a stop 
sign ahead and when Billy didn't slack his 
speed, I told him, ‘Billy, there is a stop sign 
right ahead.’ 

“Billy didn’t pay any attention to me, so 
I repeated this two or three times. By this 
time we were entering an intersection 
I caught a glance of a car entering the in- 
tersection from out of the left side of Billy’s 
car. I don’t know what our car did until 
it came to a stop. I got out of the car and 
saw that Billy was pinned under the left 
RA ine 

The deceased had an out-of-state license, 
hence his record is unavailable. The record 
of the other driver had 12 prior entries over 
a period 18 years: 9 speeding, 1 racing, 1 run- 
ning a red light and 1 accident. 

A remarkable number of fatal crashes last 
year involved only one car. The drivers lost 
control, ran off the road and overturned, or 
plowed into expressway light poles, bridge 
railings, concrete overpass pillars and other 
fixed objects. In a majority of these in- 
stances, too, the motorist had long been 
flirting with death—their’s or somebody 
else’s. 

One aged motorist had been leading a 
charmed life. So had people who encoun- 
tered him in Dallas traffic. His D.P.S. record 
shows 14 accidents in one of which he struck 
a pedestrian, Two additional entries were 
for running red lights and one was for ignor- 
ing a stop sign. In his last mishap he broke 
his neck and died when his car careened off 
a road shoulder and overturned. 

A young driver had 20 entries on his D. P. S. 
record, including 9 speeding tickets and 
4 accidents, when fate caught up with him. 
His car skidded on a freeway and bashed 
into a concrete pillar. He died instantly. 

Nobody knows why another car wound up 
wrapped around a utility pole. Its aged 
driver was dead at the end of a dangerous 
trail of 15 moving traffic violations. 

It was a street light pole that finally undid 
another motorist, a man in his 50’s. Pre- 
viously he’d accumulated this record: 

1951—Accident. 

1954—Speeding. 

1955—Speeding. 

1956—Ran a red light. 

1957—Accident. 

1957—Ran a stop sign. 

1957—Driving on the wrong side of the 
street. 

1957—Ran a red light. 

1960—Driving on the wrong ride of the 
street. 

1962—Accident. 

1962—Illegal turn. 

1964—Accident. 
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1964—Accident. 

1965—Accident. 

Another driver survived five previous acci- 
dents before killing himself. He'd also been 
charged twice with driving while intoxicated. 
When he lay broken and bleeding against a 
concrete bridge support his corpse smelled 
of alcohol, the investigating officer wrote in 
his 

In its analysis of Dallas“ traffic catastrophe 
of 1965, the C. T. C. pointed out: 

“Most of the drivers involved had long 
driving records indicating they had nothing 
but contempt for the laws enacted to save 
lives . . the biggest contributing factor to 
all of our accidents is attitude.” 

The grisly 1965 record is replete with in- 
stances in which death car drivers had been 
placed under license suspension—not only 
once but several times—for repeat lethal be- 
havior behind the wheel. Their licenses were 
restored, or they drove in defiance of sus- 
pension. They remained on the streets and 
highways until their murderous antics 
brought death, injury and sorrow. 

Obviously, present laws and their enforce- 
ment are not clipping the wings of people 
whose records identify them as incurable 
motor maniacs. 

The solution to much of the continuing 
traffic tragedy is clear. 

If the public demanded it, sterner laws 
would be passed to revoke permanently the 
legal driving privilege of hardened traffic out- 
laws. Mandatory pentientiary terms could 
be provided for those who care to drive again. 


PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY BY SHER- 
MAN SMITH, CALDWELL, IDAHO 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped and the vari- 
ous Governors’ committees in the States 
do an impressive job in promoting job 
opportunities for the many thousands of 
citizens in our society who, though hand- 
icapped, are capable of first-rate pro- 
ductive work. However, the national 
awareness of the great ability and poten- 
tial of these citizens is still not all that 
it could be. 

In order to heighten this awareness, 
the Ability Counts Essay Contest is con- 
ducted each year giving students a 
chance to emphasize for their elders the 
benefits of employing the handicapped. 
The winners of this contest from each 
State will be in Washington, D.C., later 
this month at which time a national 
winner will be announced. 

I believe this undertaking is most 
worthwhile. I am very proud of this 
year’s winner for Idaho, Sherman Smith, 
of Caldwell High School, Caldwell, Idaho. 
His essay, entitled “Handicapped Work- 
ers—Community Assets,“ focuses on the 
advantages of employing a handicapped 
person to the person himself, to other 
handicapped persons, and to the com- 
munity at large—points we would all do 
well toremember. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the prize-winning essay be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

HANDICAPPED WorkKERS—COMMUNITY ASSETS 
(By Sherman Smith) 

Shakespeare has told us that “the quality 

of mercy is twice blessed.” I will paraphrase 


LRE „W., The Merchant of Venice, 
Act. IV, So. 1 
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Shakespeare to say that “the quality of in- 
dependence through employment for a han- 
dicapped person is thrice blessed.” This in- 
dependence blesses the handicapped person, 
blesses the community, and blesses other 
handicapped persons. 

One of the greatest sources of frustration 
and despair for the handicapped person is 
the feeling that he is a burden to his family, 
his friends, and his community. Often this 
despair will actually increase his handicap 
because it will hold him back from trying 
to overcome it. When a man is stripped of 
his pride and his feeling of self-sufficiency, 
his hopelessness can become a greater bur- 
den than his handicap. If the handicapped 
person can be trained to accomplish any kind 
of gainful task, he is given the greatest of 
gifts—the gift of hope. If he finds that he 
can be trained to do one task, he will have 
hope of performing increasingly more diffi- 
cult tasks. The struggle to overcome his 
handicap will become a challenge, and he 
will not be so easily discouraged. Independ- 
ence through gainful employment is a true 
blessing to the handicapped person. It re- 
stores his pride, takes away his feeling of 
frustration, and gives him hope. 

Gainful employment of the handicapped 
blesses the community also. The most obvi- 
ous blessing is economic. If the employed 
person is doing his part of the necessary 
tasks of the community, the community (or 
family as part of the community) does not 
have to assume responsibility for supporting 
this individual. But there is something be- 
yond the economic aspect that blesses the 
community that observes a handicapped per- 
son taking his place in the productive life 
of the community. We can call it the inspira- 
tional aspect. Each time a person with two 
good legs or arms or eyes—a normal in- 
dividual—sees a person at work who must 
overcome great obstacles to do that work, it 
becomes more difficult for that person to be- 
moan his own fate. His petty complaints 
about how hard his life is become ridiculous 
as compared to those of someone who has 
real difficulties to overcome. It should in- 
spire one to make greater efforts to overcome 
his own handicaps which might be laziness, 
carelessness, or lack of education. The com- 
munity can indeed be blessed by being in- 
spired by a working handicapped person. 

The third blessing is to other handicapped 
persons. These blessings form a never-end- 
ing chain of inspiration, since one successful 
example gives a glimmer of hope to another 
person similarly afflicted and he makes that 
first effort to achieve what has before seemed 
impossible to him. The person without a 
handicap has a difficult time telling a handi- 
capped person what he can and should do. 
But the person who has already overcome 
the obstacles of hopelessness and helpless- 
ness can be the greatest source of inspira- 
tion and encouragement to a fellow handi- 
capped person. As an example of the in- 
spiration given to other handicapped work- 
ers, in one community a rancher, haying lost 
both legs, continued to run his ranch from 
a hand-operated jeep. He also joined the 
planning commission and served his com- 
munity there. His aggressive though sym- 
pathetic urging and his inspiring example 
soon had two other handicapped citizens out 
of their wheel chairs and into productive 
work. 

Most people have a burning desire to suc- 
ceed and be self-supporting. The handi- 
capped person is no different from others in 
this respect, but he does have different prob- 
lems to overcome in achieving success. The 
community needs to recognize these problems 
and do everything it can to help the handi- 
capped overcome them. The greatest thing 
a community can do for a handicapped per- 
son is to provide training facilities and in- 
vestigate the possibilities of employment for 
him. There is much prejudice about hiring 
a handicapped person that needs to be over- 
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come. There are some jobs that the handi- 

capped person can do better than anyone 
else. The increased sensitivity of the senses 
of hearing and touch which a blind man 
develops make him very valuable in a posi- 
tion where these senses are important. Simi- 
larly, a deaf person’s handicap becomes an 
asset when noise is a distracting or irritating 
factor on a job. The handicapped person 
should be given the opportunity to use his 
assets and prove his ability. 

Most important is for the community to 
remember that an idle handicapped person 
is a liability but an employed handicapped 
person is an asset who gives inspiration to 
all who observe him. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PROG- 
RESS IN SOUTH KOREA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a recent 
editorial published in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin called attention to the 
progress which South Korea has been 
making in its political and economic de- 
velopment and points out that “there are 
lessons in the earlier Korean experience 
that offer encouragement” in the war in 
Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Mar. 15, 1967] 
Tue SOUTH KOREAN EXAMPLE 

It was admirable planning that brought 
South Korean Premier Il Kwon Chung to 
Philadelphia for a brief stay as the prelude to 
Washington and his talks with President 
Johnson. What more convenient, more rest- 
ful, more thought-provoking place is there 
for a high foreign visitor to pause than here 
before taking on the ordeal of protocol and 
Official pressure in the capital? 

Here, where the nation was born, the visi- 
tor has the opportunity, afforded to Premier 
Chung in his visit to Independence Hall, to 
sense the simplicities of liberty to which the 
nation is dedicated. It is a meaningful ex- 
perience in a period of world change and un- 
rest. It can have particular significance to 
those who come from lands which, though 
they may be ancient, are full of new stirrings. 
The South Korean leader’s sojourn should 
become part of a pattern. 

Premier Chung, to be sure, is no stranger 
in America. Undoubtedly he knows our 
country better than we know his, despite the 
fact that a few years back the Korean war 
was almost as much of a bloody muddle for 
the United States as is the Vietnam war now. 

Granting the dissimilarities in the two 
conflicts, there are lessons in the earlier Ko- 
rean experience that offer encouragement in 
the present struggle and admonish us to pa- 
tience and perseverance as well as to mili- 
tary prudence. 

Mr. Chung's presence in the United States 
emphasizes two other points for us. One is 
that the South Koreans, whom America at 
great cost helped to resist aggression from 
the north, are now fighting in sizeable num- 
bers by our side in Vietnam. The other is 
that once war-ravaged and, politically dis- 
ordered South Korea has made tremendous 
progress toward recovery. 

It is a strong ally, an important element 
in building a new balance of power in Asia, 
@ part of what can be a regional arrange- 
ment that contributes to common security 
and greater prosperity for Asiatic peoples in- 
volved. 

It is a land to whose further development 
the United States can contribute much as a 
matter of practical investment and with a 
feeling of affection and partnership. 
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DEATH OF DR. META GLASS, EDU- 
CATIONAL LEADER IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, a great 
lady whose vitality and leadership have 
benefited the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and the Nation for more than half 
a century died recently at the age of 86, 
leaving a void in the lives of many thou- 
sands who knew her personally or knew 
of her outstanding achievements in her 
numerous fields of endeavor. Dr. Meta 
Glass—Miss Glass to so many—was best 
known as an educator, a president of 
Sweet Briar College for more than 20 
years, and a president and longtime 
leader of the Association of American 
Colleges, the Association of Virginia Col- 
leges, and the American Association of 
University Women. To refer only to her 
work in the field of education—as teach- 
er, scholar, and administrator—would 
be to ignore the marvelous breadth of 
her interests and abilities. Miss Glass 
retired from the presidency of Sweet 
Briar in 1946, in spite of almost universal 
protests. She went on to serve the peo- 
ple of Virginia and the Nation in many 
diverse ways. I ask unanimous consent 
that two editorial commentaries on Miss 
Glass be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Norfolk-Portsmouth Virginian- 
Pilot, Mar. 23, 1967] 
Miss GLass 

Miss Glass, we always called her—students 
and faculty too. She was president of Sweet 
Briar College and honored with degrees from 
many other colleges and universities. But 
on campus she was Miss Glass. 

She was a doer—served in the Red Cross 
in World War I—and a scholar, and an ad- 
ministrator. The college grew under her 
hands, and goals she envisioned for intellec- 
tual and physical expansion have come to 
pass. Her successors have hewed to her line 
of progress. 

Miss Glass was a handsome woman, with 
white hair and a Roman cast of face. She 
made a magnificent Queen Elizabeth on an 
Elizabethan May Day. She presided with 
dignity, and delicacy of language, at every 
college function. Formidable to a fresh- 
man perhaps, but, if the freshman survived 
to become a sophomore, a respected and 
loved person. 

She was always accessible in her office or 
in Sweet Briar House, the 19th Century home 
of the Williams family that founded the col- 
lege. It was and is the president’s residence, 
surrounded by beautiful gardens of boxwood 
without rival, I believe, anywhere in Virginia. 

Miss Glass was accustomed to invite in 
casual fashion students to lunch, or to dine 
with her on Sunday, Several times my room- 
mate and I were her guests. We lunched 
and then had coffee on the second floor ver- 
anda of Sweet Briar House. 

Carried away by the beauty of the garden 
stretching around us, on one such occasion 
I naively offered a large blue spruce from my 
parents’ garden in Norfolk as a gift to the 
college's garden. 

Miss Glass looked at me for a moment and 
then, with gravity, accepted my offer, which 
she must have known was fraught with dif- 
ficulties and expense which neither my fam- 
ily nor the college could afford. 

We then talked of anything and every- 
thing, and my roommate and I retired to our 
dormitory refreshed and restored for the 
next week's work. 

She always took her turn with the faculty 
in the chapel service. Sometimes when she 
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read the lesson her voice would begin to 
tremble. So she would pause, firm up her 
lips, and continue, as poised as ever. It used 
to embarrass us a little; but now, I think, 
my college mates and I realize the power and 
the eloquence of the Bible and remember 
her emotions as our own. 

Sweet Briar is a young college, compara- 
tively speaking, in the world of women's 
education, but her campus, an old planta- 
tion, and Sweet Briar House are full of tradi- 
tions that enrich the college. 

Stories there were in my time of ghosts 
at Sweet Briar House—always friendly ones. 
I never saw them. But when I go back again 
I would like to see Miss Glass having coffee 
on the upper veranda.—Anna Lawrence Fer- 
guson. 


[From the Richmond Times Dispatch, Mar. 
23, 1967] 


Dr. Meta GLASS 


Dr. Meta Glass was one of the foremost ed- 
ucators of her time, and also one of the 
great personalities, Her achievements as 
president of Sweet Briar College for more 
than a score of years were notable, but the 
impact of her intellect and her charm upon 
the world around her was equally so. 

At Sweet Briar she concentrated on the 
need for academic excellence, without car- 
rying matters to unwarranted extremes. 
Under her guidance the college was raised 
to a scholastic level commensurate with 
that of other leading women’s colleges in 
the nation. 

An accomplished classicist, who taught 
Latin and Greek, she was an intellectual in 
the best sense, and hence eminently quali- 
fied to lead Sweet Briar by both precept and 
example. Her achievements in this respect 
were widely recognized in her election to 
the presidencies of national organizations in 
the sphere of education. She was also the 
recipient of honorary degrees from eight in- 
stitutions, 

But Miss Glass was more than an educator, 
important as her contributions were in that 
field. She was a lady of marked personal 
magnetism, with sparkling blue eyes and 
a truly exceptional sense of humor. She was 
often able to laugh at herself—one of the 
better tests of this quality. 

Miss Glass also loved to dance. And dur- 
ing World War Il—when, as at other times, 
she refused to take herself too seriously— 
she “jerked soda” in the college inn when 
there was a shortage of help. 

As a result of these rare attributes of 
character, she won the admiration and devo- 
tion of the Sweet Briar students, despite 
the fact that she was constantly challenging 
them to greater and greater academic 
achievement. 

Dr. Glass added new laurels to a greatly 
respected Virginia family, which included 
her half-brothers, the late U.S. Sen. Carter 
Glass and Dr. Edward Christian Glass, Lynch- 
burg superintendent of schools for over half 
a century. Her going removes one of the 
foremost Virginians of her generation. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, few 
youth organizations have contributed 
more to the solid structure of our Nation 
than Future Homemakers of America, a 
national organization of some 600,000 
young women who have in common the 
desire to become wise, responsible, in- 
spiring members of family and com- 
munity. 

These active young women learn 
through school guidance and activities 
that a homemaker’s world is not neces- 
sarily confined to the four walls of a 
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house. They recognize that a good 
homemaker is a good citizen, a commu- 
nity leader, and a steadying family 
influence. 

Without doubt, these fine young ladies 
are developing the moral fiber and the 
wholesome attitude necessary to create a 
home environment conducive to the de- 
velopment of stable, productive indi- 
viduals—the leaders of the future. 

Future Homemakers of America, from 
April 2 to 9, celebrates 21 years of es- 
tablishing a “foundation for progress,” 
and 13,670 members from my home State 
of Pennsylvania join in this celebration. 
It is certain that FHA will continue 
to grow upon this solid foundation. 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD CLARK, 
AMBASSADOR TO AUSTRALIA, BE- 
FORE JOINT SESSION OF TEXAS 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, several 
days ago the U.S. Ambassador to Aus- 
tralia, Hon. Edward Clark, addressed a 
joint session of the Texas Legislature. 

Many Senators are personally ac- 
quainted with this able and distinguished 
gentleman, and I think they will find 
his words of considerable interest, espe- 
cially his remarks on Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY EDWARD CLARK, AMERICAN AM- 
BASSADOR TO AUSTRALIA, BEFORE A JOINT SES- 
SION OF THE TEXAS LEGISLATURE, AUSTIN, 
TEX., Marcu 22, 1967 


Governor Connally, Mr. President of the 
Senate, Mr. Speaker of the House, Members 
of the Legislature, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In the past eighteen months many exciting 
things have happened to me. I have literally 
walked with Kings and sat in the seats of 
power, but to a Texas boy can come no 
greater thrill than to be invited to stand on 
this podium and address the most august 
body in the world—the Joint Session of the 
Texas Legislature. 

In 1923, I came here accompanied by my 
Grandfather Edward Dennis Downs, mem- 
ber of the 38th Legislature. Ten years later, 
I sat in the gallery as an Assistant Attorney 
General, member of the staff of Attorney 
General, Governor and Judge, James V. All- 
red—God Rest His Soul. 

For the next six years as Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Assistant to the Governor, as 
Texas Secretary of State, I watched your 
proceedings and some times attempted to 
influence your actions in what, I thought, 
was the public interest. I have never been a 
member. From 1939 to 1965, I practiced law 
here in Austin. The actions of this body 
were part of my life, one of my main inter- 
ests. I often sat in the galleries and listened 
to the great and near-great who were asked 
to address you. Never did I think I should 
deserve this honor, and I am humbled to 
think I am addressing the Body before whom 
appeared such patriots and statesmen as 
Houston, Hogg and Allred. 

Perhaps I don’t deserve it now but here 
I stand, happy, proud, still a Texan—who 
feels like that great and distinguished com- 
patriot, Governor William P. Hobby, who 
once told me, Had I the choice, I'd elect to 
be a life member of the Texas Senate—There 
I feel I could be the greatest influence for 
the good in the whole U.S.A.” 

Today I come to bring you a few thoughts 
I have collected since I left home a year and 
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a half ago. There is a saying That he who 
travels never goes all the way home.” I find 
that completely true, 

Before I departed for Australia in 1965, 
President Johnson told me that he didn’t 
want me to be United States Ambassador to 
Canberra. He wanted me to get out and 
“get with” the Australian people. That I 
have done. 

In doing so, I have travelled 150,000 miles 
within Australia. I have visited every 
Australian State from the little island State 
of Tasmania in the extreme South to Queens- 
land's tropical sugar cane and fruit growing 
country in the North. I have seen the 
beautiful harbour of Sydney, N.S.W. on the 
Western shores of the Pacific Ocean and Perth 
in Western Australia which looks out over 
the vast reaches of the Indian Ocean. 

I have been to all of the State capitals and 
most of the major centers of population. I 
have visited Alice Springs, the picturesque 
city which dominates the great central desert 
area of the Northern Territory and which was 
made famous by the Australian author Nevil 
Shute in his book “A Town Called Alice.” I 
have been to Kalgorlie in Western Australia, 
the great gold and silver and copper mining 
center where President Herbert Hoover as a 
young mining engineer spent some of his 
years as a young man. I have been to Darwin 
and the great Northern Territory, to the Ter- 
ritory of Papua and New Guinea where many 
of our American soldiers and the Australian 
Diggers fought during World War II; and 
I have been to Norfolk Island, and Australian 
territory some 1300 miles off Australia’s east 
coast. 

Also, while I'm on the subject of travel, 
I have been to the Antarctic Continent and 
to the South Pole. I was interested in our 
scientific co-operation, not only with Aus- 
tralia on that vast continent, but also with 
our Russian, New Zealand, Argentinian, 
British, and French scientific colleagues. 

I shall certainly never be the same person 
after the experiences that I've had. When 
I was in Perth and stood on the edge of the 
Indian Ocean, I was as far away from Wash- 
ington, D.C. as an Ambassador of the United 
States can possibly be, and I found myself 
thinking can this be me, Ed Clark of San 
Augustine, standing here. It was like Rupert 
Brooke, poet of World War I, saying— If I 
should die there'll be some corner of a 
foreign land that is Forever England”—If 
they ever have to bury me abroad—God 
forbid—there’ll be a corner “Forever Texas.” 
I have often been accused of being not the 
Ambassador of the United States, but the 
Ambassador of Texas. Like the man who 
threw the rock at the cat and hit his mother- 
in-law,—I say “Not so bad after all.” 

When I speak of never going all the way 
home“ I must tell you—in case there are 
some youngsters who have come to the 
Legislature in the last two years—my home 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow is San Augus- 
tine. San Augustine in the ist Judicial 
District, 7th Congressional District, 3rd Sen- 
atorial District, District 4 of this House, 
Cradle of Texas, where Houston, Henderson, 
Rusk, Sublett, Blount, Horton and Roberts 
hatched their hopes of Independence, licked 
their wounds, and literally founded the Re- 
public of Texas. San Augustine between the 
towns of Nacogdoches, Texas, and Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana—founded by the twin sons 
of the Indian Chief. At 16, I boarded the 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe for Georgetown, 
Texas, and old Southwestern University. 
I'd never met a foreigner or had a drink of 
anything stronger than blackberry wine. 

Forty years later when I disembarked from 
an airplane in Canberra, Australia, I had a 
brave face but a sinking heart. Three days 
later when I buckled on striped pants and 
top hat to present my credentials to the 
Governor General, no soldier facing an enemy 
bunker ever felt more frightened. The 
world was upside down. There were ani- 
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mals, trees and stars never seen in North 
America. It was cold, frosty 65° on August 
15, cars were driving on the wrong side of the 
road and those brave Aussies were speaking 
in a brand of English that Ben Ramsey and 
I couldn't understand. I was startled when 
the dogwood flowered in October. 

Time passed quickly. By the time Christ- 
mas came with the temperatures in the 
hundreds, daisies blooming in the garden, 
and the heretofore unknown Constellation, 
the Southern Cross, blazing in the skies I 
was almost an Aussie. Already my wife and 
I loved our new friends and our second 
home. The Australians always remind me 
of Texans—they are great people—our kind. 

Now I feel qualified to talk to you a bit 
about the matter which is in every heart and 
every mind—namely Vietnam, that ill-starred 
little country—which was formerly French 
Indo China. In Australia, Vietnam and its 
problems are very close. Australia has 
troops, ships and airplanes there. Australia 
also has Aid missions there: medical, agri- 
cultural, technological. Australia’s fight- 
ing contingent may be somewhat small com- 
pared to our own, but the diggers are top- 
notch fighting men, the equal man-for-man 
of any defense force in the world. They, and 
the government of Australia, have stood up 
and been counted. 

Sure there is opposition, just as there is 
here in the United States. The opposers are 
in the minority, just as here, but minorities 
have rights under our form of government 
and we honor their right to oppose, even if, 
as in the present case, we don't always re- 
spect the ways in which they go about it. 

Of course war is sinful. Of course people 
get hurt in war. Of course men lose their 
lives. Of course errors occur in intelligence 
and reconnaissance, and in aiming of shells 
and bombs, with resulting casualties among 
civilians. It is all terrible and frightening 
and deeply disturbing. It is all grim and 
ghastly. The atrocities committed by the 
Viet Cong on helpless civilians, their delib- 
erate mass murdering of all South Vietnam- 
ese men who show qualities of leadership or 
who have skills in any field, their planting 
of booby traps and bombs in places of public 
gatherings, their intimidation of the peas- 
antry are all loathsome forms of fratricide 
and terrorism. No less awful (but most cer- 
tainly not deliberate) is the destruction of 
property and life by allied forces, God grant 
an early ending to it all! 

But one cannot but long for some con- 
structive alternative suggestions from those 
earnest, well-meaning critics—and from the 
Vietniks and the professional protesters as 
well—who constantly and bitterly denounce 
our government for the stand it has taken. 
Do they want us to condone tyranny? Do 
they expect their government to take this 
challenge to our very way of life lying down? 
How long could we honorably have avoided 
acknowledging that it existed? And, having 
been loyal to our commitments, how could 
we honorably abandon the fight and leave 
the South Vietnamese to the mercy of those 
tyrants who have vowed to take over all 
neighboring nations? 

How could we honorably sign the death 
warrant of Laos, Thailand, Burma and India 
to which our refusal to be involved would 
have amounted? How could we possibly be 
so foolish as to have supposed that a hands- 
off policy on our part in Vietnam would have 
resulted in peace? What alternatives are 
there? Do we not have a right to some posi- 
tive suggestions from those who so vocally 
oppose us and who sit in judgment—these 
self-appointed judges—upon the present pol- 
icies of our government? Do we not owe 
much sympathy and compassion, as well as 
loyalty, to our beleaguered national lead- 
ers—leaders who are in their position of 
leadership because we put them there—who 
are forced to make these awesome decisions? 
Is it not right to use heads as well as hearts 
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in this terrible national dilemma? The pub- 
lic has a right to hear from academic and 
church and cultural leaders more than nega- 
tive criticism and vilification. 

“But,” you say, “Why are we there? What 
business is it of ours?” It is a fair question. 
I have not visited the country either. But in 
Australia it is awfully close. There it is not 
the “Far East.” It is the “Near North.” Fly- 
ing direct to Saigon from Sydney takes only 
a few hours. 

A young Digger, hat turned up, talking 
straight, stood in my office in Canberra one 
day and said—"“What am I doing fighting 
there? Well, it’s a hell of a lot better than 
fighting in Queensland where my folks are.“ 
Queensland is in Northern Australia. Its 
capital is Brisbane where McArthur had his 
headquarters, where any stray American is 
received with open arms and sooner or later 
told—“But for you Americans, we'd be pull- 
ing a rickshaw today.” 

Even the lads of today who are fighting in 
Vietnam remember the terror of those days 
in the forties when Singapore fell, when 
bombs dropped on Darwin and submarines 
came into Sydney Harbor. Then it was that 
the Australian Prime Minister Chiefly said 
“Australia’s destiny lies not with Britain but 
with the United States.” 

Should we abandon them now in Vietnam, 
these eleven and a half million Australians 
would be at the mercy of the land hungry 
Chinese Communists. Then the island hop- 
ping of the forties would be repeated. Too 
many of this audience have known me too 
well and too long for me to try and qualify 
as an expert on foreign policy, but at long 
last, I've seen the elephant and heard the 
owl. I don't know how many of you served 
in the South Pacific in the forties but I will 
name a few—The President of the United 
States, the Governor of Texas, Sen. John 
Tower, my friends, Col. Ben Greig, Congress- 
man Ray Roberts, George Page, Melvin Price 
of Georgetown, Len Dure and Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough served first in Europe and then 
in the Army of occupation in Japan. 

They are all comrades forever with the 
Aussies. The issues are extremely complex, 
wars are never good, there are no easy ways. 
But once you’ve had an Asian friend who has 
fied the Communists and was hidden in an 
attic, as was my friend Ambassador Lee of 
Korea, or one who wept on your shoulder for 
his dead wife as did my friend, the gentle 
little Ambassador from Vietnam, or my 
friend beautiful Lillian Chen, American 
citizen and wife of the Chinese Ambassador, 
whose old Father was killed by the Red 
ogg last week, things take a different 

ew. 

In 1942 some wanted to draw a line across 
the Australian continent. They called it the 
Brisbane Line, and would have evacuated 
everything to the North. Then came Mac- 
Arthur saying—"No, the whole country shall 
be defended.” The Battle of the Coral Sea 
followed and was the turning point of the 
war. Twenty-five years later, on the anni- 
versary of that battle, bands play, soldiers 
march, fireworks flare and people dance till 
dawn to celebrate their escape. Our friend- 
ship was not lightly given in those days nor 
shall it be easily withdrawn. 

Australia—which Prime Minister Billy 
Hughes in 1918 called “a pleasant land in the 
backwater of the world where it is always 
afternoon and nearly always tea time”—has 
come of age. Beside the mobs of cattle and 
sheep, which have the finest, silkiest merino 
wool in the world, the sound of the drilling 
rig is now heard, and the hammer of the 
mining machines. Hydro electric complexes 
are humming. It is the jewel of the Pacific, 
a plum ripe for the picking. Any power- 
hungry country would like to possess it. 
Britannia no longer rules the waves, so we 
must protect our stake in the Pacific where 
Australia is eager to help us. In that con- 
nection, it would startle you if I could recite 
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the extent to which our defense mechanisms 
are based on this stationary aircraft carrier. 

Those who so bitterly assail President 
Johnson's handling of the Vietnamese sit- 
uation are mostly abysmally ignorant of the 
background of the commitments he inher- 
ited. At the time of our involvement in 
Vietnam, Moscow and Peking were working 
together. Indonesia was in the Chinese or- 
bit, war was on the horizon in Malaysia. To 
enter Indo China was dangerous, to stand 
aside meant risking the world power bal- 
ance at incalculable peril. Today the Soviet 
Union is at odds with China. Indonesia is 
back in the United Nations, the Malaysian 
crisis is liquidated. Also, President John- 
son’s decisive Dominican action seems to 
have reduced to minor scale Communist in- 
trigue in the Caribbean. A new and favor- 
able balance is emerging, and the Vietnam 
problem seems to be moving toward man- 
ageable dimensions, offering a possibility of 
peace and disengagement without tossing 
Asia overboard. 

In 1964, Republicans bolted from Gold- 
water to Johnson by millions. In 1966, they 
simply returned to the fold, perhaps restor- 
ing the hairline balance by which Kennedy 
defeated Nixon. Many dissident Democrats 
now wish to attack an embattled President. 
Mr. Adolf Berle, lawyer, professor, author, 
advisor and confidant of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, recently said in an “Apprais- 
al of LBJ by an Old New Dealer“, and I 
quote, “He is not a great politician; he is 
not a romantic image. The brilliant court 
and flashing pennons of Camelot are not 
his. But neither is he an Andrew Johnson, 
vulnerable to attack by misguided idealists.” 
And this is my own personal appraisal— 
this is Ed Clark speaking—neither is he 
swayed from his humanitarian purpose by 
the placards and shrill crys of the long- 
haired, bearded “beatniks” and “peaceniks” 
who protest for the sake of protest and offer 
no alternative. He is a tactician, dealing in 
realities rather than in unassailable ab- 
stractions and is not playing any politics in 
this war. 

Now you don’t need me to tell you that 
the world is getting smaller every day. In 
my boyhood and young manhood, Asia was 
a far-off place we read about and dreamed 
about but never really expected to see. Now 
it's a short hop in a jet airliner. And, liv- 
ing in Australia, whose western shore was 
washed by the Indian Ocean, I have developed 
an appreciation, an understanding for the 
vastness, the importance, and the potential 
of that part of the world and for the aspira- 
tions of its peoples. 

Their aspirations and hopes and dreams 
differ little from ours. They want to be 
able to live in peace. They want to raise 
their living standards. They want their 
children to get a good education and to be 
assured of a brighter future than their par- 
ents have had. They want to be able to 
see a doctor when they need one. They want 
freedom and justice and a voice in the world’s 
councils. 

Asia’s resources are great. But they need 
our help in developing them. They need our 
co-operation in order to defend themselves 
from aggression. They need a neighbor, a 
good neighbor, who will help them bring 
order and progress and a better life and a 
lasting peace to this area of the world where 
half of the human race lives. 

President Johnson in an address recently 
said, “Asia is now the crucial arena of man’s 
striving for independence and order—and 
for life itself—If enduring peace can come 
to Asia, all mankind will benefit. But if 
peace fails there, nowhere else will our 
achievements be secure. By peace in Asia 
I do not mean simply the absence of armed 
hostilities. For where men hunger and hate, 
there can be no peace. I do not mean the 
peace of conquest. For humiliation can be 
the seedbed of war. And I do not mean 
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simply the peace of the conference table. 
For peace is not written merely in the words 
of treaties, but in the day by day works of 
builders. The peace we seek in Asia is a 
peace of conciliation: between Communist 
States and their non-communist neighbors; 
between rich nations and poor; between 
small nations and large; between men whose 
skins are brown and black and yellow and 
white.” 

Further along in that address the Presi- 
dent stated that the United States was deter- 
mined to meet its obligations in Asia as a 
Pacific power. He promised that the United 
States would do its part to meet its obliga- 
tions toward freedom and security in Asia; 
that we would not be party to a world which 
left Asia sitting outside the door of the 
twentieth century. Unfortunately, on many 
of these projects and in many of his policies, 
the President has had to depend upon his 
own dogged determination, using the tools 
he has, denied the help of some who should 
have been with him. This rugged Texan— 
who didn’t go to Harvard—has plotted the 
contours and trace lines of a domestic and 
foreign policy that is America’s future. 

Be the outcome triumph or tragedy don't 
underestimate your President. Until those 
dogooders, those armchair strategists, those 
hotel room generals can offer you a better 
plan, a safer haven for your wives and chil- 
dren, a stronger vault for your money and 
bonds—the Prime Minister of Australia and 
Ed Clark will still be all the way with LBJ. 


NEFARIOUS ACTIVITIES OF US. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Office of Education, in its dictatorial 
operations and double standards which 
exceed the authority given it under the 
Civil Rights Act, goes about its nefarious 
business despite widespread concern here 
in the Congress. 

Its agents moving about the South re- 
mind me of a plague of locusts, wreak- 
ing such havoc it may require decades of 
hard work and sweat to recover. They 
are descending on local authorities like 
knights commissioned by some high and 
mighty force, and they issue their orders 
to local school leaders and boards much 
like the reading or posting of a procla- 
mation in the days before a democratic 
government with checks and balances 
was even envisioned. 

They are applying one standard in the 
South, and quite another in the North, 
East, and West. The sooner they go into 
these other areas of the country and 
spread their venom the quicker the Con- 
gress will demand steps be taken to cor- 
rect these obvious inequities. The ques- 
tion that concerns me is whether or not 
the school system of the South will be 
reduced to a shambles by that date, or 
whether it will still retain some of the 
viable and intrinsic values which it pos- 
sessed at the beginning of this decade. 

Today, signs abound which indicate to 
me that the great American dream and 
the promise of the fruits of our free en- 
terprise system are eroding rapidly, and 
this Nation is in a descent similar to the 
first stages which have wiped from the 
face of the earth other great civilizations 
and nations. 

At the base of the many problems 
which beset us is the devastating attack 
being made on our duly elected and ap- 
pointed authorities at the local levels. 
In the past years we have seen our Fed- 
eral Government change from the ser- 
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vant of our people to the master of our 
people. This change is evidenced in the 
monolithic and capricious dictates of the 
Office of Education and other Federal 
agencies. I urge Congress not to let this 
year pass without coming to grips with 
these bureaucrats who are moving about 
the South like locusts and devouring our 
educational system without the force of 
law and without regard to the human 
elements which make man a creature of 
God. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp two items on the 
school system which I feel will be of in- 
terest to Senators. The first is an edito- 
rial entitled “A Feeble Defense,” pub- 
lished in the March 20, 1967, issue of the 
Augusta, Ga., Chronicle. The second is 
an article entitled “County Order To 
Close Negro Schools,” published in the 
March 2, 1967, issue of the Pickens, S. C., 
Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
Mar. 20, 1967] 


A FEEBLE DEFENSE 


Ignoring the fact that the Civil Rights Act 
simply forbids discrimination in pupil assign- 
ments and specifically forbids interpretation 
so as to require any specific degree of school 
integration, the federal Office of Education 
applies to the South alone its illegal guide- 
lines and coerces Southern schools with the 
iniquitous power of fund cutoffs. 

This punitive application on a sectional 
basis has long been the target of criticism 
by concerned Southern school administra- 
tors, but up to now the answer generally 
has been silence. This silence is broken, at 
last, by David S. Seeley, assistant commis- 
sioner of education, in an article in the cur- 
rent issue of the NEA Journal. 

Seeley claims the reason the federal gov- 
ernment shuts its eyes to complete or virtu- 
ally complete school segregation in Northern 
and Western cities is that segregation outside 
the South is the result only of housing pat- 
terns. The South has the boom lowered on 
it because, so he says, segregation here is the 
result of official action. 

His ignorance of housing patterns in the 
South is astounding. So far as official poli- 
cies are concerned, the Civil Rights Act which 
forbids discrimination in any individual case 
now governs in the South just as in the 
North. The continuing degree of segregation 
is the result of housing patterns and free 
choice, save for isolated instances, 

If the Office of Education were willing, in 
good faith, to let housing patterns govern, as 
they do in the North, it would cancel its 
guidelines which in effect call for moving 
masses of children from one area to another. 

The guidelines are strictly punitive, and 
the Office of Education knows it, and intends 
it to be that way. 


[From the Pickens (S.C.) Sentinel, Mar. 2, 
1967] 


BUSSING ORDERED HaLTED—CouNTY ORDERED 
To CLOSE NEGRO SCHOOLS 

Pickens County school authorities have 
been ordered to “remove all semblance of 
Negro schools in this county within the next 
four years.” 

Supt. Joe C. Durham told the board of 
trustees Monday night that an official from 
the Health, Education and Welfare Office in 
Washington visited in his office recently and 
laid down guidelines which the local schools 
must follow. 

He said local officials were told to close 
down two Negro elementary schools next year 
and all Negro schools within four years. 
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Calhoun-Clemson was ordered to close as 
soon as possible but no time limit was placed 
on this particular school since crowded con- 
ditions are expected there due to the recent 
Old Stone Church annexation. 

The representative instructed that trans- 
portation of high school age Negroes from 
Pickens and Liberty to Easley must stop. 

of Clemson Negroes would be allowed 
for some time due to the anticipated crowd- 
ing conditions there. 

County school faculties were also ordered 
integrated immediately with at least two 
teachers in each high school to be swapped 
this semester and also some in the elemen- 
tary schools. Twenty faculty members were 
ordered integrated next year. 

Supt. Durham said he told the representa- 
tive that “this would upset the children.” 

He said that failure to comply will mean 
that local officials will be called to Washing- 
ton for a hearing with the threat to cut off 
all federal funds to local schools if the 
examiner so rules. 

The board glumly listened to the report and 
tersely moved that the “report be received 
as information and proceed with regular 
business.” 


RETENTION IN SERVICE OF NS 
“SAVANNAH”—RESOLUTION BY 
MONSIGNOR KIRWIN COUNCIL, 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, GALVES- 
TON, TEX. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Monsignor Kirwin Coun- 
cil No. 787, Knights of Columbus, 
Galveston, Tex. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas: The decision has been made by 
the Federal Government to lay up the 
nuclear-powered cargo liner Savannah and, 

Whereas: This swift 23-Knot Vessel is 
needed when the Vietnam sealift is being 
maintained by slower outdated ships from 
the moth ball fleet and, 

Whereas: The United States has enjoyed 
an improved image as a result of the 
tremendous impact of this vessel’s around the 
world and, 

Whereas: We the members of Monsignor 
Kirwin Council #787, feel that the dividend 
the Savannah has delivered to our Country 
in terms of prestige, good will and scientific 
advancement, far outweigh the cost of its 
operation. 

Therefore: Be it resolved that we the of- 
ficers and members of Monsignor Kirwin 
Council #787, of Galveston, Texas, urge your 
full support in our efforts to retain the N.S. 
Savannah in service and call upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to act immediately 
in our behalf. 

Be it further resolved that this Resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Ralph W. Yar- 
borough and the Honorable John G. Tower, 
US. Senators from the State of Texas and 
the Honorable Jack Brooks, Congressman 
from the Second District of the State of 
Texas. 


IMPACT OF TELEVISION ON 
SOCIETY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Fred W. Friendly has written a pene- 
trating and wise book which merits the 
attention of everyone concerned with the 
impact of television on our society. 

The hearings early last year of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations had 
something to do with the writing of the 
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book, which tends to prove that efforts 
by the committee to bring about greater 
enlightenment on foreign policy issues 
may be more useful in preserving our 
democratic system than many suppose. 

I ask unanimous consent that a review 
by Prof. Eric F. Goldman, of Mr. Friend- 
ly’s book entitled Due to Circumstances 
Beyond Our Control“ be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE TRAGEDY OF AMERICAN TELEVISION 
(By Eric F. Goldman) 


“Due to Circumstances Beyond Our Con- 
trol.“ By Fred W. Friendly. Random House. 
352 pp. $6.95. 

American television is too young to have 
developed a genuine literature. We have 
writings galore about it but few of the richer 
variety, the memoirs and biographies of the 
people who actually built TV and the deeper- 
cutting analytical discussions. As a real 
literature develops, surely an important place 
will go to this book by the longtime CBS 
producer and executive, Fred W. Friendly. 
It is a loosely constructed volume, com- 
pounded of history, memoir, polemic, and 
pleading. However constructed, it is a force- 
ful book, enormously informed, tartly analyt- 
ical, astute, passionate, and disturbing. No 
one can read it without a sharply heightened 
sense of the tragedy of American TV. 

Friendly is much too good a TV man not 
to keep the basic structure of his book a con- 
tinuous and decidedly human story. It starts 
in the late 1940s, when the formidable team 
of Edward R. Murrow and Friendly began 
to function. Dramatic chapters go behind 
the scenes of the famous telecasts which did 
so much to remove the odium of “security 
risk” from Lieutenant Milo Radulovich and 
the odium of Senator Joseph McCarthy from 
the United States. Then, in its hard-driving 
way, the book moves through other triumphs 
of See It Now and the “strange death” of 
the program, the unsteady days of Small 
World, the development of the split between 
CBS and its great ornament, Murrow, the 
thunder and the tribulations of CBS Re- 
ports, the embattled years of Friendly as 
head of CBS's powerful news operation, and 
the final clash which led to the uproar of 
his resignation and his present association 
with Columbia University and the Ford 
Foundation. 4 

Friendly keeps his pages moving with a 
rapid fire of anecdotes, revealing, moving or 
amusing. There are the incidents of ex- 
President Eisenhower and President Kenne- 
dy both turning down a proposal to appear 
on TV, the one because he feared the joint 
appearance would make him appear too old, 
the other because it could make him seem 
too young; the stormy executive clash at 
CBS, with Executive Producer Fred Friendly 
turning on Chairman of the Board William 
S. Paley and stomping out the door which 
led not to the hall but to the private labora- 
tory (“It took me five years to be able to 
laugh about that—and it was just about that 
long before I was in his office again”); the 
scene in the studio as Murrow finished his 
program on Lieutenant Radulovich, Murrow 
bathed in sweat and smoke in the air-condi- 
tioned room, the technicians, some with 
tears in their eyes, gathered around him to 
shake his hand; and the times when Friendly, 
without adequate sponsorship for an hour 
of Danny Kaye’s UNICEF world trip, went 
out and hawked the program himself and 
Murrow, faced with the same situation for 
Marian Anderson, muttered as he reached for 
the phone, “If Friendly can sell Danny 
Kaye, I can sell the Lady from Philadelphia.” 

But the story aspects of the book, however 
readable, are anything but its central pur- 

. Fred Friendly is an outraged man. 
He is a TV enthusiast and, nostalgically, a 
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CBS enthusiast. He believes that the medi- 
um and the network did great things in the 
news and documentary fields and that both 
have enormous possibilities for the future. 
He also believes that—for some time and 
especially today—both have been shirking 
their potentialities, not to speak of their 
legal duty, in order to make bigger and big- 
ger profits. 

Many people in the TV industry have 
awaited this book, with glee or indignation, 
as an insider’s assault on the titans of CBS. 
It does indict and it does present Paley, 
Frank Stanton, the president of CBS, and 
others in a way that will hardly delight 
them. No doubt they will disagree with 
some of his statements of fact and many of 
his interpretations, as they have already 
done publicly in certain instances. But the 
essence of the book is that it is not really a 
discussion of personalities at all. It is a 
criticism of American TV as an institution. 

Although Friendly disavows any intention 
to write an “exposé,” inevitably the book 
takes on something of that nature and the 
reader is reminded of the muckraking of 
Lincoln Steffens. The more Steffens looked 
at the condition of American cities in the 
early 20th century, the more he became con- 
vinced that the critical trouble came not 
from evil men but from a system which 
made good men do evil things and encour- 
aged evil men to be themselves. The more 
Friendly’s volume goes on, the more he 
hammers at “the system that keeps such 
unremitting pressure on men like Paley and 
Stanton.” 

In writing of this type, of course, the au- 
thor appears basically right and his oppo- 
nents basically wrong. But Friendly’s em- 
phasis on The System is such that his account 
is not simply the goodies vs. the baddies. Of 
himself, he says: “Possibly if I were in their 
jobs [the jobs of Paley and Stanton] I would 
have behaved as they did.” He includes 
other comments about Fred Friendly that 
will surprise people who have not thought of 
humility and self-criticism as among his 
more marked characteristics, He speaks of 
his own moments of “arrogance,” “lack of 
will power,” and “‘tailorings” of conscience, 
and he includes a delicious quotation. 
“Friendly,” a colleague remarked, “you'll 
never have a nervous breakdown, but you 
sure are a carrier.” He has good words for 
Messrs. Paley and Stanton, They are “hon- 
orable men,” of intelligence, taste, and a 
sense of public responsibility—and more and 
more caught in The System. 

Friendly’s description of The System, in 
many fundamentals, follows familiar lines. 
Quickly TV became big business with share- 
holders demanding that the profits be higher 
year after year. Advertisers bought time ac- 
cording to the Nielsen ratings, and the high- 
est ratings customarily went to least-com- 
mon-denominator programs of mediocre 
quality. Management either went after these 
profits—cutting down on the time given to 
unprofitable quality shows—or the stock- 
holders would see to it that it ceased to be 
the management. In Friendly's analysis, the 
Paleys and the Stantons, whatever their im- 
posing titles, lost control over the program- 
ming, which went to the TV merchandisers 
beneath them on the organization chart. 

But if the broad outline of his analysis is 
familiar, the outline is filled in with so many 
nuances and such an abundance of fresh 
detail that it takes on the quality of the 
new. In particular, Friendly adds dimension 
to the discussion of the deeper effects of the 
quiz on the inner workings of TV; 
the meaning of the rigmarole of presidents 
and vice-presidents; and the enormous power 
in a network of its allegedly subordinate 
local stations. 

In Friendly’s book, The System rolls on so 
inexorably that it raises a question. I do 
not know whether he intends to say this but 
his System seems so ironclad that it leaves 
little or no room for improvement in com- 
mercial TV. Is this actually realistic, if a 
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number of TV leaders have the intelligence, 
character, and taste he describes and are 
operating under pressure from mounting 
criticism? Moreover, Friendly makes the 
market the dynamo of The System. He does 
not mention the polls which indicate that 
the better educated and upper-income, a 
market indeed, are increasingly turning off 
their TV sets, providing a highly practical 
incentive to get those sets on again by offer- 
ing more of the types of programs which 
Friendly seeks. After all, Lincoln Steffens’ 
deeply entrenched System of municipal gov- 
ernment was not impervious to change, by 
pressures from within and without. 

Be that as it may, he concludes his book 
with a quick but shrewd appraisal of the 
many plans which have been suggested to 
break or to supplement The System from the 
outside. Naturally enough, Friendly gives 
most emphasis to the idea which he origi- 
nated and then worked out with McGeorge 
Bundy, president of the Ford Foundation— 
the proposal for a constellation of satellites 
serving the long-line needs of all broadcast- 
ers and operated by a non-profit corporation 
which would use its profits to finance a non- 
commercial network. Here Friendly’s knowl- 
edgeable prediction should be noted: “Some 
satellite system benefiting noncommercial 
television is going to emerge in the coming 
months.” 

More than his knowledgeability, the end 
of the book expresses his passion about TV. 
The accidents of the medium brought Fred 
Friendly into association with that remark- 
able American, Edward R. Murrow. He was 
so influenced because the two men, in their 
very different ways, had the same fire in their 
bellies—a fire made up of all kinds of ele- 
ments but including that age-old American 
emotion which insists that when something 
new comes along, it should be used to help 
the ordinary American become less ordinary. 

Friendly left his influential post as presi- 
dent of CBS News in a turmoil of doubt. A 
particular juncture of events triggered his 
conclusion that he had to get out from The 
System “while I still could.” ‘Yet obviously 
he had enjoyed his powerful position tre- 
mendously—enjoyed the power as power and 
enjoyed using it for the public service pur- 
poses to which, whatever the problems, it 
could be put. But now with his resignation, 
as he writes somewhat melodramatically, he 
was no longer a man at “the big switch.” He 
consoles himself: “If I can’t tend the big 
switch, perhaps I can carry a spear or write 
a pamphlet or stoke a fire.” 

Pred Friendly should rest happy with his 
consolation. He has written not a pamphlet 
but a major book. He has stoked the fire 
of criticism of TV in a way which in the long 
run, I suspect, will serve the people of the 
United States as effectively as the memorable 
TV hours which he did so much to create. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY TEXAS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp several resolutions recently 
adopted by various groups in my State. 

The first was passed by the Texas 
Daily Newspaper Association in support 
of S. 1312, a bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], which 
would exempt from antitrust laws the 
so-called agency or a jointly owned pub- 
lishing company for competing newspa- 
pers. I have the pleasure of being a 
cosponsor of S. 1312. 

The second resolution was approved 
by the city council of Nederland, Tex., 
and concerns the pending deactivation 
of the 446th Troop Carrier Wing, and 
the 924th and 925th Troop Carrier 
Groups at Ellington Air Force Base. 
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The third resolution was submitted by 
the Second District, Veterans of World 
War I. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas sharply rising payroll and news- 
print costs have coincided with increased 
competition with other media for the reader’s 
attention and the advertiser’s dollar, and 

Whereas it is in the public interest to 
maintain as great a variety of editorial view- 
points as is economically feasible, and 

Whereas one of the most effective means 
of preserving a variety of editorial expression 
has been the joint publishing arrangements 
entered into by competing publishers in a 
score of cities over the country, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Texas 
Daily Newspaper Association that this asso- 
ciation urges passage of Senate Bill 1312, in- 
troduced by Senator Hayden of Arizona and 
cosponsored by Senator Tower of Texas de- 
claring such joint arrangements to be in ac- 
cord with public policy as set forth by the 
Congress of the United States. 

(Unanimously adopted May 21, 1967, in 
Brownsville, Texas) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the City of Nederland, Jefferson 
County, Texas, has met this day; and 

Whereas, it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of this Council that the 446th Troop 
Carrier Wing, the 924th and 925th Troop 
Carrier Groups at Ellington Air Force Base, 
Texas, are to be deactivated by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force in October, 1967; and 

Whereas, the outstanding Wing and Groups 
have been nationally recognized by the De- 
partment of Defense, Continental Air Com- 
mand, Reserve Officers Association, the Air 
Force Association, and the Fourth Air Force 
Reserve Region; and 

Whereas, this 446th Troop Carrier Wing 
has maintained a C-1 Rating, Combat Ready 
One Rating, longer than any other Reserve 
Wing; and 

Whereas, the Texas Gulf Coast area is an 
excellent area for reserve manning capabili- 
ties; and 

Whereas, the axiom “there is never enough 
airlift in an emergency” is true again; there- 
fore. 

Be it resolved by the city of Nederland, 
Jefferson County, Texas, that we the mem- 
bers of the City Council urge the Secretary 
of Defense and Congress to reconsider and to 
rescind the order deactivating the 446th 
Troop Carrier Wing Headquarters and its 
924th and 925th Troop Carrier Groups. 

Passed and approved by the unanimous 
vote of the City Council in Regular Meeting 
on this 14th day of March, Nineteen-Hun- 
dred and Sixty-Seven, A.D. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas: Now under the Old and New 
Pension Law, now in force, covering the 
Spanish America, World War One, World 
War Two and Korean Veterans in the Annual 
Income Report Card, that is required to be 
submitted by the veteran, or widow, the 
Veterans Administration charges Social Se- 
curity, Railroad Retirement and Civil Serv- 
ice Retirements pay as income against the 
veteran or his widow VA Pension: 

Now therefore: Be it resolved that the 
delegates to and at the Veterans Of World 
War One of Texas of the Second District, 
duly assembled in District Meeting at Vidor, 
Texas, on this 25th day of March, 1967 peti- 
tion, go on record and urgently request that 
the Congress of the United States amend said 
Veterans Pension Acts so that no increases 
in Social Security, Railroad Retirement, and 
Civil Service Retirement Payments, City, 
State or National that have been made since 
December 1, 1964 or hereafter shall be charge- 
able as income for veterans Pension Pay- 
ments by the Veterans Administration and: 
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Be it further resolved: That a copy of this 
resolution be mailed, by the District Adju- 
tant, of the Second District, as soon as 
this meeting Adjourns, to the Honorable 
Senator Ralph Yarborough, Honorable Sen- 
ator John Tower, Honorable Congressman 
John Dowdy and Honorable Congressman 
Jack Brooks. The Resolution to be sent by 
Air Mail. 

The above resolution was duly passed at 
the Second District Meeting on the 25th day 
of March, 1967. 


ADDRESS BY PERRIN JONES ON 
50TH ANNIVERSARY OF SIGNING 
OF SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have been furnished a copy of a thought- 
ful and persuasive speech concerning 
the value of vocational education which 
was delivered by my good friend, Mr. 
Perrin Jones, on the 50th anniversary 
of the signing of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Mr. Jones is a member of the Arkansas 
Board for Vocational Education and is 
secretary of the National Association of 
State Boards of Education. 

Mr. President, I urge every Member 
of the Senate to give careful attention to 
Mr. Jones’ address, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Searcy, ARK., VOCATIONAL BANQUET, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1967 
(By Perrin Jones, speaker) 

“No man is an island entire of itself. Each 
man is a piece of the continent ... a part 
of the main. If a clod of earth be washed 
away, Europe is the less. If any man die it 
diminishes me because I am involved in man- 
kind. Therefore never send to ask for whom 
the bell tolls. . . it tolls for thee... .” 

JOHN DONNE. 

We are gathered here tonight to com- 
memorate something that is important. It 
is important to you and it is important to 
me. And it came about because men and 
women, like you and me, believed in John 
Donne's statement of our mutual concern 
for one another. 

I've always though it both interesting and 
fitting that the first move into the field of 
vocational training was signed into law by 
the most highly educated man ever to sit 
in the Presidential chair. Interesting be- 
cause . . after the centuries of battle be- 
tween the forces of academic education and 
those who would offer practical training in 
trades . . . such a man with such a back- 
ground could normally have been expected 
to push for academic higher education to 
the exclusion of vocational training. Fitting 
because it was in the nature of Woodrow 
Wilson to want to better the lot of his fellow 
man through any means available a 
belief that was a direct result of his academic 
training and his deep understanding of the 
American economic system. 

The Smith-Hughes Act was signed into law 
in February, 1917. It provided for limited 
aid to insure vocational training in the pub- 
lic schools of the land. Arkansas moved im- 
mediately into the field... within 11 
days. . . and we had the minute beginnings 
of the vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics training that have become fixtures 
in the public school curriculum of this state. 
In a small and relatively poor state, our peo- 
ple were among the first to realize the ad- 
vantages of vocational education, This is 
marked by many activities . . the fact that 
the second FFA charter in the nation was 
issued to Arkansas .. the quick follow-up 
of each expansion of the act over the years 
into diversified occupations and distributive 
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education ... the bold step out ahead of Ar- 
kansas in setting up state-financed vocation- 
al technical schools before the federal act 
inserted national money into the project... 
and the rapid expansion of this program to 
10 schools within two years of the additional 
aid ... the present plans for a high-level 
vocational technical institute. All of these 
things point to our state interest in and 
reliance on vocational training. 

We've come a long way in 50 years but 
we've still got a long way to go. 

I wonder if very many of you here tonight 
realize that you .. . even fifty years after 
the start of this project in this country... 
are really pioneers. Oh, the program has 
been sold to our people now but I wonder 
if you realize just how short a time fifty years 
actually is in the long history of the fight 
for public education. 

For that reason, I'd like to go back a few 
centuries and point out to you that in feudal 
Europe, education was a luxury intended 
only for the privileged, ruling classes, The 
people .. those who weren't born to wealth 
and power . . were intentionally deprived 
of education as a means of keeping them in 
servitude, 

The right to education had its genesis al- 
most by accident. Rulers and landowners 
began to see that productivity could be in- 
creased by education, They went into it on 
a limited ... and selective basis. . as an 
investment in getting more work out of 
slaves. It had a different result . . educa- 
tion brought with it the by-product of free- 
dom. And freedom fed on education and 
education fed on freedom until they became 
inseparable. 

That's why one of the first things guar- 
anteed in the new revolutionary societies ... 
in the United States . . in France... was 
free public education. As the masses be- 
came better educated, they insisted on guar- 
anteeing ever better educational opportuni- 
ties to their children. Free societies began 
to tax for the sole purpose of educating their 
people. But virtually all of this education 
advancement was confined to academic 
standards. The idea was that, if you gave a 
man or woman a good liberal education they 
could develop their own trades and skills. 

When the idea first emerged that, while an 
academic education was desirable and, in- 
deed, necessary, it was not the vital factor 
that made a man good at his trade... at 
earning a good living ... the battle was 
joined. Tax monies were involved. Acad- 
emicians claimed that to dilute public 
education funds to teach trades would wash 
away the financial base upon which modern 
free education stood. This battle was long 


and bitter. And there are still those to- 
day. . . a very few .. . who hold to that 
belief. 


The vast majority of our people have begun 
to see our devotion to vocational training as 
an investment . . an investment that will 
pay dividends far into the future... divi- 
dends that will finance better both academic 
and vocational education. 

If you give a man the ability to read and 
write . . and not the training to use his 
hands you may be creating an educated but 
unproductive individual. You must give him 
the opportunity for both and the well trained 
person will, by virtue of his training and 
ability, earn more . . pay more taxes 
and, eventually, better finance the whole 
program of public education. 

Now, how does all this affect you? How 
are you Pioneers? Why is any of this of 
personal value? 

It, for the first time makes it an accepted 
fact that a college education is not neces- 
sarily on a higher level than specialized vo- 
cational training. We've all lived in a college 
oriented society . .. leaving those who were 
trained in vocational skills under some sort 
of mysterious stigma presumably associated 
with a lack of wealth or a lack of brains or 
some other such foolishness. The last 50 
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years of the results of vocational training 
in this country has taken the stigma away. 
It has proven for all time that there are 
those individuals whose abilities and talents 
make vocational training more profitable for 
them than a college course. 

Examples, oft repeated . . and I can give 
you several, have shown the value of real, 
concrete working knowledge over highly 
developed academic training. 

To illustrate this point, I'd like to tell you 
a story told me a few years ago on a visit 
to the Martin Company's plant in Littleton, 
Colorado, 

The Titan missile system was engineered 
to perfection. . including a guidance sys- 
tem that worked beautifully in tests but 
went haywire on every actual launch, The 
experts were baffled and worked on the prob- 
lem endlessly for quite some time. Finally, 
two of the engineers who were beating their 
brains out to solve the problem were discuss- 
ing it in the plant’s men’s room one day and 
were overheard by a plumber working there. 

He said, “Have you ever tried baffles?” 

Just like that the problem was solved. 
There was nothing wrong with the guidance 
system but the liquid fuel in the rocket 
was sloshing around, throwing the whole 
thing off course. The practical knowledge 
of his vocational fleld held by a plumber 
solved this problem that graduate engineers 
could not ... because they weren’t trained in 
the same way. One was not better trained 
than the other ... but they were trained 
differently. 

This isn’t intended as a slap at college, 
but a realization that vocational training is 
on a par with it, depending on the individual 
being educated. 

And the final tie... to show you what all 
this means to you. . . lies in the courses 
you are following. You live in the wealthiest 
nation on earth. . a nation with a surplus 
of food while much of the world starves . . . 
a nation filled with people who can have a 
balanced diet and live in clean and properly 
run homes while most of the world can- 


not a nation in which tradesmen can rise 


to any level based upon their knowledge and 
ability ... and a nation where a factory 
worker can enjoy as high a standard of 
living as a bank president. 

You are a part of the process that has 
made this so and you are representative of 
whether it will remain so in the future, It 
is important that you learn the lessons of 
FFA, FHA, DECA and all the other associated 
organizations that promote this process. It 
is important to your ability to earn a good 
living or be a good housewife or whatever 
you choose to do. 

Woodrow Wilson really started some- 
thing something that makes him live 
fifty years after his time and will make him 
live for generations to come . . because he 
cared for other men and women. because 
he saw an America in which every man and 
woman could reach their highest level of 
achievement, academically or vocationally ... 

What you do with your training .. how 
well you do your learning now .. . will es- 
sentially determine the kind of America you 
will live in. 

“No man is an island...” 


THIRD-CLASS MAIL 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
recent months newspapers and other 
groups have mounted an all-out attack 
on the users of third-class mail. 

As a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I have had many 
opportunities to examine the various 
sides of this controversy. I have seen 
certain problems created by third-class 
mail, but I have also seen many benefits 
of third-class mail. 

To begin with, I believe that all mail— 
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and all classes of mail—is good so long as 
the material is honest, moral, and in 
good taste. The Nation’s mail is an im- 
portant indicator of our economy, and 
every class of mail makes a significant 
contribution to the country’s economic 
health. 

Third-class mail is no exception. It is 
one of the most important and most use- 
ful forms of advertising. For many busi- 
nessmen, it is the only effective form of 
advertising. 

I suspect that this is precisely the prob- 
lem. A few housewives have received 
some material which they did not want, 
but the major outery sounds suspiciously 
like it is being raised by other forms of 
advertising, which resent the success of 
third-class mail. 

The name “junk mail,” which is fre- 
quently applied to this kind of mail, is 
a misnomer. As some Senators know, 
the Postmaster General of 12 years ago 
issued an order that unaddressed circu- 
lars could be delivered in bundles to letter 
carriers and then distributed along the 
routes like handbills. This plan proved 
bulky and unworkable and was soon 
abandoned. But the idea that such ad- 
vertising circulars were throwaways, like 
handbills, has unfortunately lingered on. 

Certainly such mail advertising is not 
“junk.” It represents, I am told, some 
20 percent of the advertising expen- 
ditures of many merchants. These men 
are intelligent businessmen. They would 
not be throwing away their money on 
useless forms of advertising. I therefore 
conclude that third-class mail must be 
an effective means of getting across their 
message. 

In fact, for some merchants—small 
businesses who cannot afford huge ad- 
vertising expenses for radio and tele- 
vision—third-class mail is the most 
economical and most effective means of 
blanketing their immediate area. 

In sum, according to the Department 
of Commerce, $40 billion in goods and 
services are sold each year through third- 
class mail. More than 300,000 American 
businesses, large and small, depend on 
this medium for their success and sur- 
vival. 

The question, then, comes down to the 
rates which are paid by third-class mail. 
Postmaster General O’Brien, himself, has 
on several occasions defended third-class 
mail as a class benefiting both the na- 
tional economy and the individual user, 
but he would like to see the rates in- 
creased on this class and all other classes 
of mail. 

Certainly we will want to hear Mr. 
O’Brien’s proposals in depth. What we 
want to make certain is that we treat 
all classes of mail fairly. A discrimina- 
tory increase in third-class rates, making 
the cost of using this class prohibitive, 
would be a very unwise step. 

Why do I say this? Because the Post 
Office Department would practically col- 
lapse without third-class mail. This 
class provides 28 percent of the total an- 
nual volume. It provides $700 million 
a year in revenues. 

It has been estimated, in fact, that if 
the third-class mail were eliminated en- 
tirely, the Post Office would have to 
charge at least 15 cents for a first-class 
stamp, just to keep in the same financial 
condition that it presently occupies. 
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This is true for a variety of reasons. 
Third-class mailers get reduced rates, 
and they are required to Zip code every 
piece of mail and to sort, tie, and other- 
wise process the mail. If there were no 
such class of mail, and if it were sent first 
class—or not at all—the costs of process- 
ing first-class mail would skyrocket. 

But my purpose today is not to argue 
the question of postage charges. Just 
today Postmaster General O’Brien has 
proposed turning over the mail service to 
a nonprofit Government corporation, 
which would necessitate a rethinking of 
the entire postal charge system. 

What I want to stress is that third- 
class mail is being unfairly slandered. 
It is not “junk mail.” It is a useful and 
important segment of the American 
economy. We should not suddenly pro- 
pose sharp increases in third-class mail 
rates without realizing the drastic eco- 
nomic and postal problems that would 
follow such a move. 

Let us treat third-class mail users fair- 
ly and recognize their contribution to 
the American economy. 


THE 25 MILLIONTH VOTE IN 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD ELECTIONS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has just 
concluded an official celebration of the 
25 millionth vote cast in secret elections 
conducted by the Board. Labor and 
management joined in sponsoring both 
the ceremonies here and those held in 
the various regions throughout the 
country. 

It was a particular pleasure for me to 
participate in the celebration here in 
Washington and in Newark, because it 
was in New Jersey that the 25 millionth 
vote was cast by Leonard Paul Scheno, a 
machinist and mechanic of Carteret, N.J., 
who is employed at the new Reynolds 
Metal Co. plant in Woodbridge. Mr. 
Scheno and the other workers selected 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
AFL-CIO, as their bargaining agent with 
the plant. The ceremonies occasioned 
widespread comment in the press. 

I ask unanimous consent that a group 
of representative editorials be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 2, 1967] 

LABOR Democracy MILESTONE 

Leaders of labor and management will join 
with Congressional Democrats and Republi- 
cans in Washington today to mark the cast- 
ing of the 25-millionth secret ballot in elec- 
tions conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Before the election machinery was estab- 
lished under the old Wagner Act three 
decades ago, disputes over union recognition 
were the greatest single source of strikes and 
industrial turmoil. Even after the law's 
passage, the sit-down strikes in autos and 
other mass production industries testified to 
the difficulties of substituting democratic 
procedures for the exercise of muscle. 

Now, particularly in Southern textile, there 
remain some outposts of resistance to the 
use of such civilized methods for establish- 
ing whether the workers desire to be repre- 
sented by a specific union. But in the great 
bulk of American industry that question is 
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resolved by peaceful exercise of the ballot, 
without strikes or coercion. 

Two other major generators of strikes also 
have yielded to the exercise of reason in re- 
cent years. Grievances arising out of the 
interpretation of labor-management agree- 
ments are now almost universally settled 
through arbitration. Jurisdictional disputes 
are disposed of, in the main, by special peace- 

tribunals set up by organized labor 
itself or by recourse to the Labor Board. 

The progress that has been made toward 
abolishing industrial warfare in all these 
fields provides at least a foundation for hope 
that it will not take another three decades 
to make comparable breakthroughs in re- 
ducing strife over the negotiation of new 
labor-management agreements, the last re- 
maining industrial battlefield. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 28, 1967] 
INDUSTRIAL BALLOT Box 


Sam Zagoria of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board reminded an audience the other 
day that the Board has conducted 200,000 
secret-ballot elections since 1935. Attain- 
ment of this milestone is being celebrated 
in Washington this week with special honors 
for the New Jersey steelworker who became 
the 25 millionth voter in such an election. 
The occasion is a happy reminder of how 
routine this type of industrial balloting has 
become. 

Only two decades ago bombings and 
violence were commonplace in union orga- 
nizing campaigns. Mr. Zagoria reminds us 
that 2,728 strikes were called for organizing 
purposes in 1937. By 1964 strikes of this 
kind had declined to 35. Today it is stand- 
ard practice to settle the question of worker 
representation for collective bargaining pur- 
poses through an NLRB election. Judging 
from its record, the Board will hold about 
8,000 elections this year, with an average of 
90 per cent of the eligible workers participat- 


g. 

This is no meager accomplishment. The 
unsolved problems in the labor-management 
field are still enormous, but collective bar- 
gaining has become the established norm, 
and any group which has a majority in an in- 
dustrial plant may obtain bargaining rights 
through peaceful and logical resort to the 
ballot box. 

Four out of five of the NLRB elections 
these days are conducted by agreement of 
the company and the union. The willing- 
ness to accept orderly democratic procedures 
in place of repression on one side and vio- 
lence on the other is a tribute to both. We 
hope that the next two decades will bring 
as much progress in other areas of conflict 
as the last two have brought in the accept- 
ance of free industrial elections. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Mar. 5, 
1957] 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLION NLRB VOTES LATER: 
BREAKING BREAD, Not HEADS 
(By Wilfrid C. Rodgers) 

Replace bloodshed and turmoil with a 
ballot box? 

“It will never work,” cried most indus- 
trialists and even a handful of anarchist- 
minded labor leaders. 

That was more than 31 years ago. This 
past week in testimony of how successful 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act and the 
National Labor Relations Board have become, 
labor and management sat down together in 
Washington and broke bread. 

Not that success came easy. It never does. 
Yet recently Leonard Paul Scheno, a machin- 
ist and mechanic of Carteret, N.J., voted in an 
NLRB-supervised election at the new Reyn- 
olds Metal Co. plant in Woodbridge, N.J. 

Workers at the plant selected the United 
Steelworkers of America, AF.L.-C.LO., as 
their exclusive bargaining agent with the 
firm. Scheno was the 25 millionth voter in 
an NLRB election. 
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Aim of the Wagner Act was partly eco- 
nomic—to enable industrial workers to raise 
their wages and improve their standard of 
living—and also to attempt to minimize 
labor disputes. 

Historically, before passage of the Wagner 
Act, the bloodiest and most violent strikes 
occurred when workers attempted to gain 
recognition of their unions as bargaining 
agents. Labor histories list some of these 
as the Haymarket Riot in Chicago, the Home- 
stead, Pa., steel dispute; the Pullman strike, 
the McNamara dynamiting in Los Angeles 
and the auto industry sit-down strikes. 

In 1935, the year Congress set up secret- 
ballot elections for workers, about half of 
the nation’s labor disputes had as their 
major issue union recognition and the 
workers’ rights to organize. 

Today less than 0.03 of the man days lost 
by strikes resulted from walkouts to obtain 
recognition. 

During the past fiscal year, the NLRB 
supervised 8,234 elections for more than half- 
a-million workers. The participation rate 
averaged 90 percent—compared to 62 percent 
in the last national political elections. 

To make sure workers are given every pos- 
sible chance to note, NLRB workers have 
printed voting instructions in English, Polish, 
Hungarian, Greek, German, French, Chinese, 
and Yugoslavian. 

And NLRB workers have had to hitch-hike 
via fishing boats in Alaska to give cannery 
workers opportunities to decide whether they 
wanted union representation or not. 

Of course there have been complaints over 
the years. Someone always loses in an elec- 
tion. 

It may be a union that is contesting 
against several other unions for the right 
to represent the workers. Or it may be a 
union running on a ballot against “no 
union.” 

The make-up of the NLRB and some of its 
rulings have been criticized by both labor 
and management through the years. 

During the Roosevelt years the board was 
known as “anti-management.” During the 
Eisenhower years it was known as “anti- 
labor.” 

The NLRB under the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations has been criticized 
mostly by management as being “labor 
oriented.” 

Yet bloodshed as it was known in the pre- 
Wagner Act days is an exception rather than 
a rule today. 

One of the secrets to the NLRB success is 
its strict emphasis on the word “secret” in 
its balloting. 

A worker need fear neither management 
nor union retaliation because of his vote. 

And majority vote rules—giving the union 
with a majority vote sole bargaining rights. 

This majority rule tends to eliminate the 
confusion on the part of both unions and 
management that arise under some Euro- 
pean systems where proportional representa- 
tion voting is the rule. 

Some states such as Massachusetts, after 
passage of the Federal Wagner Act, enacted 
so-called “Baby Wagner Acts.” 

These state boards are limited to intra- 
state commerce generally and their work- 
load until a year ago was dropping. 

Now, however, with municipal, town and 
state government workers seeking collective 
bargaining recognition, their role is on the 
increase. 

If they can succeed with this knotty prob- 
lem as well the Federal agency, perhaps in 
another decade labor and management will 
sit down to toast their success. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 
Mar. 16, 1967] 
NLRB’s 25 MILLIONTH 

Back in 1935, Sen. Robert F. Wagner, 
father of the National Labor Relations Act, 
described his bill as based on the principle 
“that democracy cannot work unless it is 
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honored in the factory as well as the polling 
booth.” In that year, almost half the labor 
disputes in the nation had as their major 
issue union recognition and the right to 
organize. Disputes were frequently marked 
by violence, often bloody and fatal. 

Three decades later, in 1965, less than .03 
of the man days lost by strikes resulted from 
walkouts to obtain recognition. And in the 
last fiscal year, the NLRB supervised 8,324 
elections for more than half a million work- 
ers. The participation rate averaged 90 per 
cent, as against 62 per cent in the last na- 
tional election. 

The NLRB works, as Sen. Wagner knew it 
would. It works for labor and it works for 
management. If proof were needed, it came 
with what happened to Leonard P. Scheno 
of Carteret. Mr. Scheno, it turned out, was 
the 25-millionth worker to cast a ballot in 
an NLRB-supervised election. And he was 
feted in Washington by the AFL-CIO, the 
Electronic Industries Association and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. In 
1935, such a joint celebration would have 
been unthinkable. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CASE ON 
OCCASION CELEBRATING 25 MIL- 
LIONTH VOTE IN NLRB ELECTIONS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my own re- 
marks on the occasion of the luncheon 
celebrating the 25 millionth vote in Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elections, 
held at the Robert Treat Hotel, in New- 
ark, N.J., on March 27, 1967, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue 25 MILLIONTH VOTE IN NLRB ELECTIONS 
(Partial text of remarks by Senator CLIFFORD 

P. Case prepared for delivery at the Robert 

Treat Hotel in Newark, N.J., Mar. 27, 1967) 

“Only in America.” This could fittingly 
be the theme of our meeting here today. 

Where else in the world would one find 
free labor and free management joining to- 
gether in celebration of a process in which 
each must take its chances without surety 
of the outcome except that assurance which 
is, after all, the only real security any of us 
have—belief in the decency of our fellow 
man. 

Passage of the National Labor Relations 
Act in 1935 began a new era in labor-man- 
agement relationships in the United States. 
Bitter—and often bloody—struggles pre- 
ceded its passage. The idea of government- 
supervised elections in which men and wom- 
en workers could register, in privacy and free 
of intimidation, their desire to be represented 
or not by a union and, if so, by what union 
seemed almost revolutionary. Collective 
bargaining was given legal sanction that had 
been lacking before and a means provided to 
protect the rights of both labor and man- 
agement. 

Over the years, that policy embodied in 
the act has, on the whole, worked well. The 
first representational election conducted by 
the NLRB was held in December of 1935. It 
involved less than a thousand workers. In 
1967, the Board will hold, I am informed, 
about 8,000 elections with more than a half- 
Million eligible voters. These elections are 
the first step in the collective bargaining 
process which, far more than the public 
realizes, results in agreements reached with- 
out disruption of production or violence. 
In the last twenty years, there have been 
about 3,500 strikes each year as against 150,- 
000 labor- ent contracts in force. 
The time lost by strikes, all added together, 
amounts to less than two-tenths of one per- 
cent of the total time worked. 
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Over the years, both responsible labor and 
responsible management have come to a new 
respect for the rights of each other. Prob- 
lems obviously remain and they are tough 
problems. For each step of technological 
progress has an impact on both employees 
and employers which neither can ignore. 
But they can be resolved by reasonable men 
who are willing to, in a phrase lately made 
famous, reason together. 

This luncheon celebrating the 25-millionth 
vote cast in a secret election under the sup- 
ervision of the NLRB would have been un- 
thinkable twenty years ago. It is tangible 
vindication of the wisdom of a national 
policy based, in the words of the father of 
the act, on the principle “that democracy 
cannot work unless it is honored in the fac- 
tory as well as the polling booth; and that 
men cannot be truly free in body and in 
spirit unless their freedom extends into the 
places where they earn their daily bread.” 


THE GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it has 
often and truly been said that our great- 
est resource is the potential of our peo- 
ple, particularly of our youth. Today as 
at no time in the past we are assisting 
through the Federal Government in de- 
veloping that potential through educa- 
tion, and particularly through greater 
assistance than ever before to make 
possible higher education in college and 
university. As President Kennedy and 
President Johnson have stated it, our 
goal is to secure for each young person 
the greatest amount of education which 
he is capable of absorbing with profit. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965, 
through title IV, followed very closely 
the lines of bills I introduced and advo- 
cated in the 87th and the 88th Con- 
gresses. These bills included proposals 
for work-study programs, first adopted 
under the poverty program in language 
largely identical to that of my own bill 
and later to become a part of title IV; 
for grants in aid, which were included 
in S. 2490, and whose basic concept and 
structure became a part of the act; and 
for federally guaranteed student loans, 
which I first proposed in the 87th Con- 
gress in S. 611, again in the 88th Con- 
gress in S. 1115, and which also was a 
part of S. 2490. 

Consequently it has been gratifying to 
see these student assistance provisions 
operating. The 1966-67 academic year 
is the first full year in which these helps 
for college have been available, and al- 
ready there has been some 480,000 loans 
totaling $400 million made by banks 
under the Federal guarantee program. 
The financial columnist Sylvia Porter 
has recently discussed them in one of 
her syndicated articles. 

Miss Porter notes that this is the time 
of year when students are eagerly await- 
ing acceptance to the college of their 
choice. She speaks of the problem, 
which the student loan program was spe- 
cifically designed to relieve, of the 
middle-income family whose student is 
neither poor enough nor of high enough 
academic background to win scholarship 
support. It was this need to which I 
pointed repeatedly in connection with 
the guaranteed loan proposal, and it is 
gratifying to know that the law is acting 
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pian that need, as Miss Porter points 
out. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
column entitled Federal-Aid Loans 
Help College Students,“ written by 
Sylvia Porter, and published recently in 
the Louisville Times and other news- 
papers, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL-AID LOANS HELP COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

New Yorx.—These are the weeks when 
teen-agers and their parents are grabbing for 
the mail, eagerly searching for the special 
letter which will begin: “The Committee on 
Admissions is pleased to inform you that 
yo have been accepted for admission 


we ve just gone through it. Cris, 17, who 
is going on to college this fall, has received 
his letter and now Sumner and I are study- 
ing other mail which outlines “minimum” 
costs per college term and suggests what the 
“extras” can mount to. 

Now I can appreciate how these costs can 
crush the middle-income family with young- 
sters who are just average students. 

This family isn’t poor enough to qualify 
for assistance on the basis of financial need. 
These youngsters haven't good enough 
grades to qualify for merit scholarships. 
And the interest rate-repayment terms on 
the typical education loans they could ob- 
tain aren’t easy enough to soften the month- 
to-month pinch. 

What then is the best answer? 

The best answer is a low-cost college loan 
under the 1965 Higher Education Act's new 
program of federally guaranteed loans. 

The 1966-67 academic year marks the first 
full year this program has been in operation. 
Although 480,000 loans totaling $400 million 
have been made to date, millions of families 
have only a vague—if any—idea of what the 
program is. Thus, these questions and an- 
swers: 

What are the key provisions of the pro- 

am? 

Under this program, long-term, low-in- 
terest loans are available to students at- 
tending or accepted for admission to an ac- 
credited institution of higher learning. 

Regardless of your family’s financial status, 
you, the student in good academic standing 
of an approved institution, are eligible for 
these loans, and the loans are made directly 
to you, not your parents. The objective is 
to encourage you to take over from your par- 
ents at least part of the financial burden of 
your education. 

How much can the student borrow? 

As an undergraduate student, you can bor- 
row up to $1,000 for each academic year of 
full-time study to a total of $5,000. As a 
full-time student in graduate or a profes- 
sional school, you can borrow as much as 
$1,500 a year. The combined maximum for 
both undergraduate and postgraduate study 
is $7,500. 

What about interest charges on the loans? 

The rate charged cannot be more than 6 
per cent simple interest, meaning it’s really 
6 per cent a year and not double or more 
than double the stated rate as it may be on 
other popular forms of loans. 

If the family’s adjusted gross income Is 
under $15,000 a year, the federal government 
pays the entire 6 per cent interest cost while 
the student is in school, and pays half of 
this interest or 3 per cent during the period 
of loan repayment, 

If the family's adjusted gross income is 
more than $15,000, the student must pay the 
6 per cent interest while he is in school and 
while he is repaying the loan. (Adjusted 
family income is total income minus $600 for 
each exemption claimed.) 
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What. are the repayment terms? 

Monthly repayments do not start until 
nine months after you, the student, leave 
school. You may repay as little as $360 a 
year. If you borrow more than $2,000, you 
may have from five to 10 years after your 
graduation to repay in full. If you join the 
Peace Corps after college or if you enter mili- 
tary service, there is a special moratorium on 
payments. 

Are there costs besides interest? 

There may be an insurance premium up 
to % per cent per year on your unpaid prin- 
cipal balance. 


A NEW DESIGN FOR THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, a 
meeting of great potential significance 
to everyone who uses the mails was held 
recently at Post Office Department head- 
quarters. A group of the Nation’s top 
engineers and scientists from private in- 
dustry and the academic community at- 
tended the first meeting of the Post Of- 
fice Department’s Research and Engi- 
neering Advisory Council. 

The Council is composed of 28 out- 
standing men who will advise and assist 
the Post Office in its efforts to make full 
use of our Nation’s unmatched techno- 
logical achievements in improving pos- 
tal service. 

I am informed that not a single person 
who was asked to serve on the Advisory 
Council refused to do so. This is an 
outstanding display of public spirited- 
ness. I commend every member of the 
Advisory Council for his cooperation in 
the interest of better mail service for all 
Americans. 

In his address at the first meeting of 
the Council, Postmaster General O’Brien 
outlined the problems the postal service 
faces and suggested some specific areas 
of study for the Council’s immediate at- 
tention. I ask unanimous consent that 
Postmaster General O’Brien’s address to 
the Council be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY PosTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE First MEETING OF THE 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S RESEARCH AND 
ENGINEERING ADVISORY COUNCIL, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., Manch 23, 1967 
I am delighted to welcome you here this 

morning. This meeting marks the formal be- 

ginning of what I am confident will be a 

most fruitful and rewarding relationship, 

not just for the Postal Service but, more im- 

portantly, for the American public and the 

American business community we serve. I 

hope and trust you gentlemen will find this 

cooperative effort equally as rewarding. 

This alliance between the Post Office, pri- 
vate industry and the academic community 
is an example of the creative federalism 
President Johnson is working so hard to 
foster as an integral part of our national 
policy and national life. All of our efforts 
to improve the quality of American society 
require the understanding, the cooperation, 
and the commitment of a broad range of 
private organizations. 

Your presence here today testifies to your 
willingness to join in that effort. It was 
most gratifying to me and, I am sure, to Dr. 
Packer that not a single person we asked to 
serve on the Advisory Council refused. And 
Iam well aware that time is one of your most 
precious commodities. 
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It is particularly fitting that the Post Of- 
fice should call on private industry and the 
nation’s educational system to assist us in 
improving postal service. The Post Office’s 
importance to business, to education and to 
culture can hardly be overstated. 

More than 80 per cent of all the mail we 
handle is generated by businesses or insti- 
tutions. The Postal Service is the nation’s 
primary artery of commerce, and, of course, 
the personal communications network of 190 
million Americans. 

Our schools and organizations supporting 
the arts depend heavily on the Postal Serv- 
ice. The Congress has recognized this by 
granting these groups preferential postal 
rates. 

There is virtually no segment of our society 
that does not to some degree depend on the 
Postal Service. Our constituency, so to 
speak, stretches over the full social and eco- 
nomic fabric of our nation, as well as ex- 
tending to its furthest geographical limits. 

The task we face is enormous, at times al- 
most frightening. This fiscal year we expect 
to process about 80 billion pieces of mail. 
The United States Post Office Department 
now handles as much mail as all the other 
nations of the world combined. 

And mail volume seems never to have 
heard the old saying that everything that 
goes up must come down. It has been rising 
steadily, with relatively sharp increases over 
the past few years, reflecting the unprece- 
dented economic expansion the nation has 
experienced since 1961. 

In the last ten years annual mail volume 
has increased from 59 to 80 billion pieces. 
The postal workforce has grown from 521,000 
to 700,000. And our annual expenditures 
have risen from $3 billion to $6.3 billion. 

It has only been very recently, however, 
that we accelerated our interest in and at- 
tention to technology to match the rapid 
growth in our workload. The technological 
revolution was slow in coming to the Postal 
Service, but I believe the events of the past 
12 to 18 months demonstrate that it has ar- 
rived in full force. 

I think that fact was demonstrated by our 
request and Congress’ approval last year of 
a new position of Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Research and Engineering. 

I think it was demonstrated by our selec- 
tion of Dr. Packer to head the new Bureau 
of Research and Engineering. 

I think it was demonstrated by establish- 
ment of this Advisory Council, composed, as 
it is, of outstanding engineers and scientists 
from throughout the nation. 

And I think it was demonstrated by the 
postal budget President Johnson sent to 
Congress in January. Our spending request 
for the coming fiscal year can be described 
as a modernization budget—the first true 
modernization budget in postal history. 

It calls for more than $300 million in postal 
modernization expenditures. Included in 
our budget proposal are requests for an in- 
crease of 40 per cent in spending for research 
and engineering and a boost of 46 per cent in 
outlays for plant and equipment. 

In announcing that he would recommend 
a postal rate increase, President Johnson 
stressed the necessity to move forward with 
postal modernization. He said the additional 
revenues produced by the proposed new rate 
structure would be used to finance an ex- 
panded postal modernization program and 
proposed pay raises for postal employees as 
well as reduce the substantial postal deficit. 

Our 1968 budget also includes a new item— 
an item never before carried in a postal 
budget. This is a request for $56 million in 
funds for the construction of new post of- 
fices. 

In the past, all postal facilities built by 
the government were constructed under the 
supervision of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. Now, we have been delegated au- 
thority to build our own post offices. 
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And the Bureau of Research and Engineer- 
ing has been given far-reaching new respon- 
sibilities in the construction process. Its 
involvement starts with the planning of new 
post offices and continues until they are in 
regular operation with all mechanization and 
mail handling systems working at peak ef- 
ficiency. 

We are determined not to repeat the mis- 
takes of the past, when post offices were con- 
structed as multi-purpose buildings or as 
general warehouses. Post offices must be de- 
signed and constructed as modern mall proc- 
essing plants. They must be designed and 
constructed to accommodate the machines 
and the mail movement patterns that will be 
used in them. 

We are aware that the job of postal mod- 
ernization cannot be accomplished over- 
night. We know we cannot attach a booster 
filled with money to the Postal Service and 
thrust our mail delivery system dramatically 
into the space age. 

We do not intend merely to throw money 
at the problem and wait for dividends to 
accrue in the form of better postal service. 
But neither do we intend to let matters drift 
back to the situation that existed just a 
few years ago—an ironic situation that saw 
the nation with the most advanced tech- 
nology in the world all but ignoring research 
in its own Postal Service. 

With your help, we intend to focus the 
full range of technological knowledge and 
ability on our efforts to develop a modern, 
highly-mechanized, efficient, economical mail 
delivery system. To achieve this goal, we 
must adapt what is best from private indus- 
try and significantly upgrade our own ability 
to do basic research. 

Our problems and the solutions we are 
seeking cover the entire gamut of the mail 
delivery process. And, as I am sure Doc. 
Packer will stress, we view our various prob- 
lems as parts of an integrated system rather 
than as separate, isolated difficulties. We 
believe the systems approach is the only log- 
ical way to close the technology gap and 
produce the kind of postal service the nation 
needs and has every right to demand. 

We have a number of challenging areas 
for your immediate attention. The han- 
dling of mail while it is in a post office is 
the part our our operation that lends itself 
most readily to mechanization. Our ulti- 
mate goal is to develop a completely inte- 
grated mechanized system for processing and 
sorting various types of mail—a mechanized 
system capable of carrying the mail from 
where it enters the post office through to 
the point of dispatch. 

The first and last phases of postal opera- 
tions—pick-up and delivery—are less sus- 
ceptible to mechanization of the type we 
normally deal with in the Post Office. But 
improved systems for collection of mail 
and for business and residential delivery in 
urban and suburban areas are needed. 

And I can assure you, we will not hesitate 
to consider any ideas just because they are 
unique or represent a radical departure from 
traditional postal techniques. On the con- 
trary, we are anxious to break new ground, 
We will not innovate merely for the sake of 
innovation, but we will not fear to break the 
old molds when new forms shape a better 
future. 

Transportation, naturally, is another area 
of vital importance to the postal service. 
The traffic jams that plague our big cities 
and frustrate the average motorist also com- 
plicate and delay delivery of the mails. 

Subways, the new high-speed trains that 
will soon begin running along the North- 
east seaboard, and other types of proposed 
fast transit systems offer potential for im- 
proved mail service. We want to explore 
them all. 

A related matter on which we seek the 
benefit of your wisdom and experience is 
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the development of better postal traffic man- 
agement and control systems. 

I have touched on just a few of the major 
areas we will ask you to venture into with 
us. The vistas are broad; the challenge is 
great. 

This is, indeed, a time of change and a 
time of challenge for the postal service. The 
challenge is to meet the greatest flood of 
mail ever seen by man with the finest postal 
service in history. 

With your help, I am confident we will 
prove equal to that challenge. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, just 
today Mr. O’Brien made an important 
statement on “A New Design for the 
Postal Service.” He suggested that the 
postal service become a nonprofit Gov- 
ernment corporation, managed by a pro- 
fessional executive. 

It is unusual for a Cabinet member to 
suggest that his job be eliminated. I 
think that this is an indication of how 
strongly Mr. O’Brien believes in the 
recommendations he has made. 

I feel certain that these recommenda- 
tions will receive thoughtful considera- 
tion in Congress. In order that Senators 
may be informed about these plans, I ask 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New DESIGN FOR THE POSTAL SERVICE 
(Address by Postmaster General Lawrence F. 

O’Brien, before the Magazine Publishers 

Association and the American Society of 

Magazine Editors, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 

ington, D.C., April 3, 1967) 

It is indeed a pleasure to be with you here 
today and to bring you the greetings of Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

You, collectively, form one of our greatest 
customers. 

And we, the US. Post Office Department, 
form your greatest channel of distribution. 

Certainly, there is a partnership of mutual 
interest and long concern existing between 
us, a fact reflected in the splendid coopera- 
tion given by MPA members to the Postal 
Service by donating valuable space as a 
public service to ZIP Code advertisements. 
My friends, I want to state again my thanks 
and appreciation for this voluntary and im- 
portant effort. 

The partnership that exists between us is 
also accorded unique recognition in the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958. 

For the Act recognized that publishing, 
and the distribution of publications, form 
not just another business, but a national 
resource that has yielded enormous benefit 
to the nation throughout its history, and 
will continue, I am sure, to yield enormous 
benefit in the years to come. 

It is a truism to recall the great diversity 
of this splendid country of ours—diversity in 
geography, in climate, in farm and industry, 
in race, in national origin. 

We are so diverse that only extrao’ 
means could have held us together when so 
many forces seemed designed to tear us 
apart. There are a number of reasons why 
the United States did not become the dis- 
United States, and why we did not evolve 
into a North Ar-erican Balkans. 

There are many factors that combined and 

America. The process was carried on 
silently, almost in secret, underneath the 
upheavals in our history. It 

moved by a chain of paper that transported 
the elements of Americanism through thou- 
sands of miles, across mountains and desert, 
from city to frontier, a chain stretching into 
every clearing and valley. This link con- 
sisted of the postal service and the publica- 
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tions—magazines and newspapers—that pro- 
vided a common store of images, of heroes, 
of folklore, of truth, and of inspiration and 
ideals. 

The American magazine industry has been 
a powerful force in the making of America, 
and of making America better, and I salute 
you and your industry which we strive to 
serve. 

Occasionally I receive some slight indica- 
tion that our effort to serve is meeting with 
success. Just a few days ago I received a 
letter from a patron in North Dakota, telling 
me of improved mail delivery. She said, “You 
just don’t know how much prompt mail 
service means to my husband since he lost 
his mind.” 

I’m sure she wasn’t referring to the 
delivery of magazines. 

I notice there are an increasing number of 
magazine articles that deal with problems 
of the future of the postal service. I don’t 
know whether this is because the present and 
the past are so dismal, but there is a notice- 
able trend, nonetheless. 

Of course, the future has always fas- 
cinated man. And I suppose publishers have 
found .. . if I can sound TIMEly... that 
there are profits in being prophets. 

But I’m afraid even the most optimistic 
prophets can't see much brightness in our 
future. Fortune tells us in bold capital let- 
ters that “Time is running out“ I wonder if 
the editor let that one slip by or if it's a 
subliminal hint to renew a sister publica- 
tion—“Time is running out,” the Fortune 
headline reads, “and trouble is spreading.” 
“It’s now or never for the Post Office.” The 
Saturday Review tells us of “The Day the 
Mails Stopped.” Newsweek tells “How To 
Float on a Sea of Red Ink.” “What’s the 
Matter With the Mails?” the Re asks 
plaintively. “What Alls the Post Office?” Na- 
tion wants to know. Reader's Digest finds a 
“Crisis in the Post Office.” U.S. News & World 
Report gives me some company by remind- 

us of “A Question the World Over: 
‘What's Wrong With the Mails?” and in its 
April 3rd issue it asks, “Can Anything Be 
Done About U.S. Mail Service?” 

And so it goes. I apologize for those I’ve 
missed. 

After reading some of those articles, I am 
reminded of the confused lady in Fresno 
whose car rolled smashingly down the street 
after she got out to mail a letter. Didn't 
you set the emergency brake?” asked the 
judge. “Emergency brake?” she said, sur- 
prised. “I didn’t know mailing a letter was 
an emergency.” 

Well, despite the many problems we face, it 
still isn't an emergency—yet. In fact, if I 
may refer back to the April issue of U.S. 
News, I think there is something that can be 
done about the U.S. mail service. That 
something is to change the prescription we've 
been using to combat hardening of the postal 
arteries, and our chronic case of pernicious 
deficit. I believe another prescription is 
needed. In fact, I have given the nature of 
this prescription considerable—and increas- 
ing—thought since I became Postmaster 
General 17 months ago today. 

We have made extensive progress in our 
effort to improve service. In fact, we have 
even taken some of the steps that you have 
been urging on us for years. 

Though I am proud of what has been ac- 
complished, the speed of our advance re- 
minds me of the nature of battle in World 
War One. For every inch that we advance 
through shellhole, sticky mud, and poison 
gas, it is necessary to undertake a tremen- 
dous barrage, and expend whole divisions of 
energy and good will. Victories are meas- 
ured in inches. 

The reason for this painful and difficult 
progress is rooted not merely in volume, but 
more in the restrictive jungle of legislation 
and custom that has grown up around the 
Post Office Department in the 138 years since 
it joined Andrew Jackson’s Cabinet. 
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In 1829, the Post Office Department was 
one of the principal policy arms of the Fed- 
eral Government. During our history, we 
were the channel through which Federal as- 
sistance was provided to roadbuilding, the 
newly developed steamship, and the infant 
railroad and airline industries. It was im- 
portant and necessary and right that there 
be a strong link between the postal service 
and the highest policy-making levels in the 
Executive Branch of our government. But 
those needs of the past no longer exist. 

Since Andrew Jackson’s time there have 
been more changes in the way people live 
and the way people think than had taken 
place in the previous thousand years. If 
the postal service had remained what it was 
in 1829, the situation would be a difficult 
one. But the truth, my friends, is that we 
are less able to meet changing needs today 
than was Amos Kendall, Jackson's Postmas- 
ter General, or Montgomery Blair, Lincoln's 
Postmaster General. 

All institutions have a life of their own, 
and they either grow or die. Sometimes, like 
the dinosaur, they grow in ways that are 
harmful, they grow in self-destructive ways. 

I think that is the path that has been 
taken by the postal service. 

I have concluded that there are so many 
existing and formidable barriers to efficient 
management that the ultimate solution to 
the problems of the postal service lies in tak- 
ing the Department out of its present con- 
text entirely. 

I think the effort to patch a fabric so full 
of holes is yielding diminishing returns, 

Let me cite just one example: In 1951, a 
parcel post law was passed which proved un- 
workable, During the period from 1951 to 
1966, when the Parcel Post Reform Law was 
passed, there were close to 2 million words of 
testimony, from 244 witnesses. In addition, 
there were whole forests consumed for the 
amount of paper required for newspaper and 
magazine coverage of the issue. There were 
another 4 million words involved in ex- 
changes over this matter with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and in debate 
in the Houses of Congress. For each page 
of testimony countless hours of research and 
preparation were required. The time of 
many talented people, on both sides of the 
issue, was consumed as quickly as cellophane 
in a bonfire. 

And, as you are keenly and perhaps pain- 
fully aware, we are now engaged in requesting 
a rate increase, a task that will certainly 
place heavy burdens on already overburdened 
members of Congress. 

If we ran our telephone system in this 
way, the carrier pigeon business would still 
have a great future, and I would sell my 
shares of AT&T—if I had any. 

If we sought to build an atomic bomb in 
this way, we'd still be surveying sites in Ten- 
nessee, Washington, and New Mexico—or 
arguing about whether we should survey the 
sites. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, the Post Office De- 
partment, as presently constituted, reminds 
me of the classic definition of an elephant— 
a mouse built to government specifications. 

Recently I was asked a basic question 
about the organization of the Postal Service 
by the perceptive Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Representa- 
tive Tom Steed of Oklahoma. 

Chairman Steed asked, “General... 
would this be a fair summary: that at the 
present time as the manager of the Post 
Office Department, you have no control over 
your work load, you have no control over the 
rates of revenue that you are able to bring 
in, you have no control over the pay rates 
of the employees that you employ, you have 
very little control over the conditions of the 
service of these employees, you have virtually 
no control, by the nature of it, of the physi- 
cal facilities that you are forced to use, and 
you have only a limited control at best over 
the transportation facilities that you are 
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compelled to use. . ?” And then he added, 
this is “...a staggering amount of ‘no 
control’ in terms of the duties you have to 
perform.” 

I agreed with Chairman Steed. My area 
of “no control” is almost unlimited. 

This is a situation that has grown up over 
such a long period of time and has such a 
strong tradition, that the only effective ac- 
tion I foresee is sweeping it away entirely. 

And at this point permit me to say loud 
and clear that I am not focusing any crit- 
icisms on Congress for the manner in which 
the Postal Service is organized. Our organi- 
zation is the product of evolution, and I 
think any candid assessment of the record 
will show that whenever real progress has 
been made durinz that evolutionary process, 
Congressional prodding has had much to do 
with it. For example, I recently received a 
strong prod myself from the Chairman of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee—Senator Mike Monroney—concerning 
greater use of airlift for first class mall. So 
when we have moved down more enlightened 
paths, it has quite often been as a result 
of Congressional “marching orders.” 

The question is whether so much prodding 
would have been necessary if the managers 
of the postal service were themselves clearly 
and fully responsible for the Department’s 
record. 

As you know, I had some experience in the 
legislative area prior to becoming Postmaster 
General and I want to say that since taking 
on this job I have had the fullest cooperation 
from the Chairmen and members of our leg- 
islative and appropriations Committees. 
Senator Monroney, Chairman Steed, Chair- 
man Dulski and thelr colleagues have at all 
times displayed the most intense interest in 
postal progress. They have often initiated 
and always supported our efforts to mod- 
ernize, mechanize and plan for the future. 

The conclusion I have reached has fully 
taken into account this meaningful partner- 
ship between the Executive Branch and the 
Congress. The partnership is meaningful, 
the relationships are excellent but together 
we occupy a vehicle no longer able to respond 
to the demands of the times. 

Indifference, inflexibility, timidity are 
tenacious molds that grow in areas shaded 
by diffused responsibility. When everybody 
is responsible, as you well know from your 
own business operations, nobody is respon- 
sible. 

If there is one lesson I have learned from 
many years in public service it is that when 
you give a man responsibility and hold him 
to it—then, and only then, do you get re- 
sults. 

A lifetime in politics has also helped me 
appreciate the value of compromise. But 
there are times when compromise is simply 
not possible. It’s difficult to find grounds 
for compromise between a girl who wants a 
big church wedding and a boy who wants to 
break his engagement. And it’s difficult to 
find a compromise between superlative serv- 
ice and cumbersome organization. 

Shortly after I became Postmaster General 
I assigned the best talent I could find to a 
Task Force to study this problem. I have 
recently seen the results of the study made 
by this group. Their conclusions and my 
own are parallel. 

And therefore I propose to you today that 
the postal service— 

Should cease to be part of the President's 
Cabinet; 

Should become a nonprofit government 
corporation, rendering essential public serv- 
ice; 

Should provide postal services authorized 
by the Congress; 

Should be operated by a board of direc- 
tors, appointed by the President, and con- 
firmed by the Congress; 

Should be managed by a professional ex- 
ecutive appointed by the board; 
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Should be given a clear mandate on the 
percentage of cost coverage for postal serv- 
ices, so that further revisions in rates— 
should they be necessary—would be made on 
a fixed formula basis. 

And in addition, management and employ- 
ees alike should be paid according to stand- 
ards of comparable industries; and employees 
should be offered more incentive and scope 
as well as a wider area for collective bar- 
gaining. 

Further, other steps should be taken to 
assure that the postal service reflects fully 
the genius of American management and in- 
dustrial skills. 

Through the establishment of a govern- 
ment corporation we would avoid the many 
statutory restrictions on appropriated funds 
which now exist. For example, the corpora- 
tion would issue bonds to provide a capital 
fund with which to build appropriately de- 
signed and well equipped post office struc- 
tures, which could also be self-amortizing 
through rental income. 

I can report to you that I have made a 
general recommendation of this nature to 
the President, and he feels it worthy of in- 
tensive study. And in case there is any 
doubt, I want to state that while I am advo- 
cating the abolition of my own job, I would 
not under any circumstances take an execu- 
tive position in the government corporation 
I am proposing. 

During recent months a number of pro- 
posals have been made in the Congress to 
alter some aspects of the postal service. While 
all are well intentioned, they are only props 
for the tottering structure we now inhabit 
so uneasily. 

I believe the time for props is past. I 
think we must stop tinkering and begin 
constructing. 

The Constitution of the United States 
makes no mention of supporting farm prices, 
regulating the purity of food and drugs, the 
reclamation of arid land. . . but it does 
contain a mandate for Congress to establish 
post offices and post roads. The Founding 
Fathers understood clearly that, aside from 
the common defense, there are few services 
as important to a farflung nation than a 
postal service with the qualities of safety, 
certainty, celerity and economy. The United 
States is perhaps the most ingenious nation 
in the history of the world. I think if is 
about time that we devote considerably more 
of that ingenuity to the vital area of postal 
communications. 

It is about time, because the volume that 
already threatens catastrophe is only the 
shadow of events to come, 

We are close to the 200 million mark in 
our population. 

Our gross national product approaches 
$760 billion. 

We are in the 74th month of unbroken 
and unprecedented economic expansion. 

Our index of industrial production is 155% 
of what it was back in 1957 to 1959. 

Personal income rose to $610 billion a 
year as of February. 

We are better educated than ever before. 
The average number of school years com- 
pleted per citizen is at an all-time high of 
11.8. More Americans are going to school 
than ever before. And the Federal, State 
and local governments are pouring almost 
$30 billion into education, more than twice 
the entire national income of Spain and 70 
per cent of the entire income of Italy. 

In short, the United States right now has 
more people earning and learning than ever 
before. 


What does this mean for the Postal Serv- 
ice? Simply that we are the mirror of this 
affluence, this rising standard of living and 
learning. 

And, I might add, mail volume is growing 
faster than our population. For each year, 
despite the growth in telephone, teletype, 
and other electronic traffic, there is a rise in 
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the per capita number of letters sent by 
the American people. When I came to the 
Post Office Department the rate was one 
piece of mail per day for every man, woman 
and child: 365 pieces a year. Now we are 
anticipating a figure of 415 pieces of mail 
& year for every American. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, some observers 
seem to view the Post Office Department as 
a kind of sponge that can absorb any 
amount, any increase, in mail. I am afraid 
the sponge is full. 

We simply can’t go on as we have been. 

A number of magazine articles I cited 
earlier arrived at conclusions similar to that 
of Fortune . . unless something is 
done soon to reform the service, the postal 
system is headed for an impossible 
situation.” 

The article commends the steps we have 
taken, such as accelerating our mechaniza- 
tion and modernization program; according 
new status to our research effort by up- 
grading it to the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral level and attracting to it many highly 
qualified engineers and scientists; setting up 
an Office of Planning and Systems Analysis 
so that resources may be employed in the 
right place, the right time, with the right 
emphasis; and providing for the most ex- 
tensive electronic source data network in 
the world. 

We have taken these steps, and we plan 
to take still others in the future. For ex- 
ample, on top of our $100 million accelerated 
mechanization and modernization program, 
we are asking the Congress for an additional 
sum of $300 million for the coming year—a 
sum already approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But though meaningful prog- 
ress has been and is being made—we still 
pull behind us the anchor of organization 
long ago surpassed by the general advance 
of our country. 

I have today, given you my proposals on 
how we can move into the main stream of 
progress. I know my proposal is far-reach- 
ing; in fact, it has to be the most extensive 
proposal ever made in the history of the 
American postal service. But, I am firmly 
convinced, this is the only way to achieve 
the superlative postal service President 
Johnson has mandated, postal service 
worthy of the American Standard. And, I 
would like to ask you to cooperate with us, 
as you have so often in the past. A departure 
from tradition such as I propose requires 
public understanding and public support. 
There is no better vehicle for the creation 
of understanding and support than the 
powerful instrument of the American mag- 
azine industry. So, in closing, I ask for your 
help in bringing home to the people of this 
country the need for, and the nature of, the 
proposals I have made today. 

President Johnson often recalls a state- 
ment once made by John F. Kennedy—that 
happiness lies in full use of your powers 
along lines of excellence. I think through 
the changes I suggest, we can build a postal 
service that uses, fully, its resources along 
lines of excellence, a result that, at long 
last, should make the American people 
happy with mail service. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this 
year of 1967 marks the 50th anniversary 
of the Federal land banks, which were 
the forerunners and are now the senior 
elements of the extensive farm credit 
system in the United States. 

Many Governors have proclaimed this 
month of April as “Federal Land Bank 
Month,” because it was in April 1917 that 
the land banks commenced their service 
on behalf of American agriculture. 
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Moreover, April 3 is a particularly ap- 
propriate date for the Senate to take 
note of the land banks’ golden anniver- 
sary because it was on this date, 50 years 
ago, that the process of chartering the 
12 banks was completed. 

The presidents of the 12 banks, boards 
of directors from the various farm credit 
districts, and members of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board have gathered in 
Washington today for commemorative 
meetings. Likewise, many local Federal 
land bank loan associations are hold- 
ing 50th anniversary ceremonies today 
throughout the country. 

All these events are aimed at going 
beyond the customary historical reviews 
and celebrations of the fact that, a half 
century ago, the first nationwide agricul- 
tural credit program was made available 
to this country’s farmers. 

The officers and directors of the land 
banks have made plans to dedicate this 
anniversary year to “America’s farmers: 
providers of plenty,” and backed it up 
with an informational program designed 
to inform the public to the vital impor- 
tance of the tasks being performed by all 
who are engaged in agriculture. 

The significance of agriculture to the 
United States or to any other country 
is a matter of much more than the vol- 
ume of commodities produced, or the 
numbers of persons engaged in farming 
and ranching, or the size of farms, the 
amount of income they earn. 

Most important, is the significance of 
these facts—and the statistics show that 
in agriculture, as in manufacturing and 
in science, the United States stands fore- 
most among the nations of the world. 

Throughout rural America, which has 
become inseparable in our economy and 
life from the need and the growth in our 
great urban regions, the Federal land 
banks have played a vital role in en- 
couraging the growth that has led to the 
leadership of the United States in the 
field of agriculture. 

Fifty years ago, as the United States 
moved toward involvement in World War 
I, and later when we fought in World 
War II, it became clear that America’s 
farms would be responsible for great pro- 
duction requirements. 

In order to back our goals, it was nec- 
essary to insure adequate food and fiber 
for our fighting forces and for the entire 
population working at home, and for 
other countries and their fighting forces. 

Unlike the manufacturing industries, 
however, agriculture 50 years ago had no 
sound, dependable, and adaptable source 
of credit for obtaining the capital inputs 
required to step up production. 

For many years prior to 1917, this 
plight of the farmer had been studied 
with concern by distinguished govern- 
mental and agricultural leaders. In 
1912, for example, the national conven- 
tions of both major political parties 
adopted planks urging the improvement 
of agricultural credit facilities. 

Such facilities were made possible with 
the enactment of the original Federal 
Farm Loan Act, in 1916. During the 
months that followed, the 12 farm credit 
districts were laid out, to conform with 
regional geographic differences, the 
banks were established, and their local 
loan associations were formed. 
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The first long-term farm real estate 
loans were then closed during April of 
1917. 

The farmers and livestock growers of 
America were given access, for the first 
time in history, to a national source of 
credit, one which enabled them to begin 
operating in accordance with modern 
business principles comparable to those 
followed in commerce and industry. 

The new credit program also gave the 
farmer and rancher a built-in, self- 
interest in its success, because of the 
stipulation that each person borrowing 
from a local land bank association must 
purchase stock in the system, equal to 5 
percent of the loan. 

This provision still holds true today, 
giving emphasis to the fact that the 
present 400,000 farmers and ranchers 
currently holding land bank loans are in 
fact the owners of the banks and associa- 
tions. Their collective collateral, repre- 
senting much of the finest agricultural 
property in the country, offers security 
to investors in the land bank system. 

The use of capital, through credit, has 
enabled those engaged in agriculture 
to adapt for farm and ranch purposes 
the benefits of the new technologies and 
the results of research in many diverse 
areas relating to lana, crops, and live- 
stock. 

As a consequence, America's agricul- 
ture has achieved 50 years of great 
progress, through wars and depression, 
continually increasing its capacity to 
produce, and creating ever greater 
abundance. 

Moreover, a thriving, forward-moving 
agriculture sustains thousands on thou- 
sands of jobs for those industries which 
provide farm equipment, supplies and 
services, as well as for the many more 
industries which process food and fiber 
into consumer products. 

Through the years, the Federal land 
banks have innovated, pioneered, and 
set the pace for the sound utilization of 
credit. The manner in which the land 
banks have grown in influence and scope 
of operations is indicative of the 
strength, virility, and growth of com- 
mercial agriculture in America. 

For example, the Federal Land Bank 
of Louisville, in my State of Kentucky, 
commenced operations with an initial 
capitalization of $750,000, the amount 
of capital on which each of the 12 banks 
started. 

A good part of the initial stock had 
been subscribed by the U.S. Government. 
During the depression, many millions 
more dollars in emergency funds were 
handled by the Louisville bank to rescue 
farmers from financial disaster. 

By 1940, all Government funds had 
been paid back to the Treasury. Today 
the Federal Land Bank of Louisville’s 
capital amounts to $50 million. 

During the first 5 years of the Louis- 
ville bank’s existence, loans totaling $38 
million were made to farmers in Ken- 
tucky and the neighboring States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Tennessee. Com- 
pare that amount with the $170 million 
in loans made during the single calendar 
year of 1966. 

Current total long-term real estate 
loans outstanding reported in the four- 
State area by the Louisville bank amount 
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to $570 million, and in Kentucky alone 14 
Federal land bank associations are serv- 
ing 7,000 farm families with loan bal- 
ances of almost $100 million. 

Land bank financing supports a wide 
diversity of agricultural activity in Ken- 
tucky, ranging from large farming op- 
erations on excellent land to smaller 
farms in the mountainous counties. In 
addition to its famous bluegrass, Ken- 
tucky is especially noted for its produc- 
tion of high-quality Burley tobacco, 
which accounts for approximately one- 
third of my State's farm income. 

In the 50 years since the Federal Land 
Bank of Louisville was established, sev- 
eral thousand Kentucky farmowners 
have used the credit services of land 
bank associations; many can attribute 
their debt-free farm and home owner- 
ship to the amortization of their indebt- 
edness with land bank loans. 

Throughout the half century, the 
Louisville bank has provided $1.4 billion 
worth of long-term credit to farmers in 
its four-State area. 

Let me add, Mr. President, that the 
Louisville bank has not had to take over 
the ownership of a farm in 25 years. All 
of the 12 Federal land banks report an 
extremely low delinquency rate—less 
than 3 percent—and exceedingly small 
losses. Since 1917, the entire system has 
made loans to more than 2 million farm- 
ers and ranchers, totaling $14 billion. 
Losses in that 50-year span have 
amounted to $128 million, or less than 1 
percent. This is a truly remarkable rec- 
ord of financial stability, an eloquent 
testimony to the integrity of the modern, 
businessman-farmer. 

The accomplishments and experience 
in Kentucky, and the record of the Fed- 
eral land banks across the Nation, at- 
test to the role which they have played 
in the use of credit to encourage the 
expansion of American agriculture. 

A comparison of farm production to- 
day with the methods of 50 years ago 
shows the great variety and the great 
efficiency which has resulted from credit 
made available from sources such as the 
Federal land banks, and it also shows 
clearly the enterprise and hard work of 
the American farmer. 

In fact, the abundance of American 
agriculture, and the benefits it has 
brought to all Americans, can serve as 
examples for other countries seeking 
economic independence and self-suffi- 
ciency as they develop their political and 
economic systems. 

Agriculture was our country’s first 
great enterprise, and supplying food 
the first concern to those who settled this 
country and helped it grow. 

In recent years, there has been a revo- 
lution in production technology. The 
sharp distinctions between city and 
country people are disappearing, but the 
great importance of food and agricul- 
tural production is unchanged. 

In war and peace, American agricul- 
ture has met every requirement placed 
upon it, and it has sustained our Nation. 
As we enter a new age in agriculture, I 
know it will continue to do so. 

A few years ago, surplus production 
was considered a nearly insoluble prob- 
lem. But today, we must think about 
feeding the growing population of the 
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world, about the place of agriculture and 
farm families in the future of our Na- 
tion, and the place of our Nation’s agri- 
culture in the future of all peoples. 

The Federal land banks have played a 
central part in agricultural progress, 
and they will continue to contribute a 
full share to the remarkable cooperation, 
understanding, and creativity of farm 
people and the Nation. 

Mr. President, for all of these reasons, 
I am proud to speak today about this ex- 
perience of our people who live and work 
on the farms of America, and about the 
cooperation and assistance provided by 
the Federal land banks. 

It was my privilege to serve for 10 
years on the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and I recall the 
many programs which have received the 
consideration and support of the Senate 
and of the Congress. 

Today, as the Federal land banks 
observe their 50th anniversary, and as 
members of their associations are meet- 
ing in Washington, the Congress and the 
people of our country salute the remark- 
able contributions which they have 
made, and we offer our encouragement 
for future growth which will benefit 
those who live on our farms and the 
whole Nation. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 6950, 
Order No. 80. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (HR. 6950) to restore the invest- 
ment credit and the allowance of accel- 
erated depreciation in the case of cer- 
tain real property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That sections 48(j) and 167 () (8) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (defining sus- 
pension period) are each amended by strik- 
ing out “December 31, 1967” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “March 9, 1967“. 

Sec. 2. Section 46(a)(2) of the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to limitation 
on investment credit based on amount of tax) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out subparagraphs (B) and 
(C) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“(B) for taxable years ending before Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, 25 percent of so much of the 
liability for tax for the taxable year as ex- 
ceeds $25,000, or 

“(C) for taxable years ending after De- 
cember 31, 1967, 50 per cent of so much of 
the lability for tax for the taxable year as 
exceeds $25,000.”"; and 

(2) by striking out the next to the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “In applying subparagraph (C) to 
a taxable year beginning before January 1, 
1968, and ending after December 31, 1967, the 
percent referred to in such subparagraph 
shall be the sum of 25 percent plus the per- 
cent which bears the same ratio to 25 percent 
as the number of days in such year after 
December 31, 1967, bears to the total number 
of days in such year.” 

Sec. 3. Section 48 (a) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to property 
used outside the United States) is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon at the end 
of subparagraph (B)(i) “or is operated 
under contract with the United States”. 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by the first 
section and section 3 of this Act shall apply to 
taxable years ending after March 9, 1967. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the House bill be agreed to and that 
the bill, as amended, be treated as orig- 
inal text for the purpose of further 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute is agreed to, and is considered 
as original text for the purpose of 
amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, H.R. 
6950 is a bill which restores the invest- 
ment credit and certain uses of the ac- 
celerated methods of depreciation. These 
tax incentives to business investment 
were suspended temporarily last fall 
after an unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances created severe inflationary 
pressures in the areas of the economy 
most closely affected by them. The un- 
usual conditions have eased so that it is 
now appropriate to restore these tax 
provisions. 

THE SITUATION LAST FALL 


Inflationary pressures developed last 
year when it became necessary to in- 
crease Vietnam expenditures rapidly 
just as the economy, after 5 years of 
expansion, neared full employment levels 
of output. At the same time, and per- 
haps as a result of the circumstances I 
just mentioned, businessmen sharply in- 
creased appropriations for new plant and 
equipment. 

A number of steps were taken to meet 
these pressures. Fiscal actions, includ- 
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ing the enactment of the Tax Adjust- 
ment Act of 1966—which restored cer- 
tain excise taxes, speeded up corporate 
payments, and provided for graduated 
withholding—withheld roughly $10 bil- 
lion of business and consumer purchas- 
ing power from the economy. Concur- 
rently, the monetary authorities—the 
Federal Reserve Board—took steps to 
restrain increases in the supply of credit. 

As the year progressed, it became ob- 
vious that monetary restrictions were 
exerting an uneven impact on the econ- 
omy. Business investors were not de- 
terred by credit restrictions and suc- 
ceeded in increasing their share of the 
available funds. As a result, interest 
rates were pushed up to the highest levels 
in 40 years and the supply of credit in 
certain other areas of the economy was 
severely curtailed. The flow of funds 
into home mortgages was virtually 
stopped in most areas of the country 
and, as a result, residential construction 
was depressed. The number of new 
housing starts fell by 50 percent during 
the year while boom conditions in the 
machinery and equipment industries re- 
sulted in lengthening backlogs, rising 
prices, and increased imports. 

Under these unusual circumstances, 
selected measures to restrain inflationary 
pressures in the machinery and equip- 
ment industries were needed so that the 
monetary restrictions which were press- 
ing so heavily on other areas of the 
economy could be eased. The adminis- 
tration recommended and Congress ap- 
proved the suspension of the investment 
credit and of certain uses of accelerated 
depreciation beginning on October 10, 
1966. 

THE CURRENT SITUATION 

The pressures evident last fall have 
eased. The latest Government survey 
of business investment plans indicates a 
planned increase in plant and equipment 
expenditures of only 3.9 percent this year 
over last year. This modest increase 
contrasts sharply with the increase of 
16.7 percent that took place last year. 
The increase now planned for 1967, if 
achieved, will be the smallest percentage 
incrcase in plant and equipment spend- 
ing since 1961. Of course, we believe 
these investments will increase if Con- 
gress restores the 7-percent investment 
credit. 

Pressures on the capital goods in- 
dustry have eased. Backlogs of unfilled 
orders for machinery and equipment 
have been reduced and the extent of 
overtime work has decreased. In the 
economy at large, interest rates have 
fallen substantially from the peak levels 
of last fall. The flow of savings has in- 
creased and mortgage lenders have more 
funds available. The pace of residential 
construction has shown signs of re- 
bounding. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
turn to the committee report, at page 10, 
and read beginning with the last para- 
graph on that page. First, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp table 7, “Bond Yields and Interest 
Rates,“ which appears on page 11 of the 
report. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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TABLE 7.—Bond yields and interest rates 
{Percent per annum] 


U.S. Government security 
yields 


Period 
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Rate on new issues within period. 
2 Selected note and bond issues. 


in 15 years. 


Source: 


urces: Treasury Department, Board of Governors of the 8 Reserve System, Federal Housing Admin- 


istration, Standard 2 Poor's Corp., and Moody's Investors Service 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
reading from page 10 of the committee 
report, it is stated: 


There is growing evidence that conditions 
in the money market also are In- 
terest rates, shown in table 7. have fallen 
from their 1966 highs. For example, interest 
rates on 3-month Treasury bills reached a 
peak in October 1966 of 5.387 percent per 
annum. Since that time, interest rates on 
these bills have declined steadily. On March 
13, the Treasury marketed 3-month bills 
with a rate of interest of 4.31 percent per 
annum, more than a full percentage point 
below the average October rate. Interest 
rates on other Treasury issues, municipal 
bonds, corporate bonds, commercial paper, 
and home mortgages have generally followed 
a similar pattern. 

Recent actions by the Federal Reserve 
Board suggest that further monetary ease 
will be encouraged. The Reserve Board an- 
nounced that the reserves required against 
savings deposits by member banks would be 
reduced from 4 percent to 3 percent of such 
deposits. This action increases the ability 
of the member banks to make loans. The 
first step in the program went into effect on 
March 1 and increased the free reserves of 
member banks to a “plus” free-reserve po- 
sition of $165 million, the highest free- 
reserve position since December 1964. The 
free reserves of member banks reached a 
“minus” position of more than $400 million 
during the period of monetary stringency in 
1966. The step taken by the Federal Reserve 
Board was made possible by a general easing 
of inflationary pressures throughout the 
economy as well as by the easing of pressures 
in the capital goods industries. 


THE TAX PROVISIONS SHOULD BE RESTORED 


Since the pressures which made the 
suspensions necessary have abated, it is 


appropriate now to restore these tax in- 
centive provisions. The suspensions 
have served their purpose. Restoring 
the provisions will not promote a re- 
emergence of excessive investment 
spending. The present planned rate of 
business investment spending is suffi- 
ciently far below last year’s overheated 
pace that a moderate increase in such 
investment would not upset the balance 
of the economy, but rather, we believe, 
bring it into better balance. 

When the suspensions were approved 
last fall, a definite date was provided 
for their restoration simply to empha- 
size that the suspensions were to be 
temporary. The report of the Finance 
Committee and testimony by adminis- 
tration witnesses made it clear that res- 
toration would be urged as soon as con- 
ditions in the economy permitted. That 
moment has now arrived. 

MODIFICATIONS MADE IN THE HOUSE BILL 


While your committee is in full agree- 
ment with the House of Representatives 
that the investment credit and acceler- 
ated depreciation should be restored as 
of March 10, we have modified the House 
provision which would have changed the 
definition of property to be denied the 
benefit of the special tax provisions. We 
concluded that the provisions of the 
House bill in this respect would establish 
an unfortunate precedent, and would 
be costly in terms of revenue. We also 
believe that the treatment we provide 
is fairer to all. 

The House bill would restore retro- 
actively the suspended tax provisions for 
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much, but not all, of the property ordered 
or commenced during the suspension 
period. 

Under existing law, which the com- 
mittee’s bill retains, the investment 
credit is generally to be denied to prop- 
erty ordered, acquired, ordered to be con- 
structed, or on which construction has 
begun by the taxpayer during the sus- 
pension period. Also under present law, 
the use of accelerated methods of de- 
preciation is to be denied to buildings 
whose construction has begun or is 
ordered during the ‘suspension period, 
the suspension period running from Oc- 
tober 10, 1966 to March 9, 1967, inclusive. 

Under the House bill, the investment 
credit would have been denied only to 
property that was acquired by the tax- 
payer during the suspension period. It 
would not be denied to property ordered 
during that period and acquired after- 
ward. With respect to accelerated de- 
preciation buildings, or investment credit 
property constructed by the taxpayer, the 
applicable tax provisions would have been 
denied only to that portion of the prop- 
erty attributable to construction which 
took place before March 10, 1967. In 
other words, the benefits would be pro- 
rated. 

These provisions of the House bill, in 
our opinion, do not treat similarly situ- 
ated taxpayers the same in at least two 
types of situations. In the first place, 
the House provision creates a problem 
with respect to those taxpayers who post- 
poned investments because they believed 
that Congress meant what it said last 
fall when it suspended these provisions. 
These taxpayers would not have for- 
feited their place in line with equipment 
suppliers or have delayed construction 
if they thought Congress would reverse 
itself and make the investment credit 
and accelerated depreciation available 
for most of the property concerned. 

They waited to make their investment 
commitments because they felt the bene- 
fits of the investment credit, or of accel- 
erated depreciation, outweighed the dis- 
advantage of allowing competitors to get 
earlier delivery or completion of new 
equipment. If the Senate were now to 
approve the House bill, these taxpay- 
ers would find that they have lost valu- 
able time to their competitors, who would 
have gained not only time but also, in 
some instances, all of the suspended 
credit. Such a result would be unfair 
to those who acted in a manner that was, 
after all, the intended purpose of the sus- 
pensions. 

The fact is, as Senators know—the 
whole purpose of passing the suspension 
bill was to get the people to stop ordering 
and constructing buildings and plant 
equipment. We wanted to slow down the 
economy. Many people believed us and 
they stopped buying. We said, “If you 
will wait until a specified date, we will 
give you back your 7-percent investment 
credit, but we cannot have this 17-per- 
cent increase over the year previously 
because investing is at too high a rate.” 
Thus, we suspended it. We hoped that 
everybody would take us at our word. 
Thus, we have seen the increase in plant 
and equipment expenditures drop from 
17 percent to 3.9 percent. In other 
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words, it has now dropped a little bit too 
much. If we do what the House wants us 
to do, give back to those people who or- 
dered, anyway, the 7-percent investment 
credit, despite our request that they not 
invest, we would be giving them a tax 
advantage which their competitors who 
did what we wanted would not get. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. What is the dollar dif- 
ference between the House bill and the 
Senate version of the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The dollar differ- 
ence? The House bill is $775 million 
more expensive. Thus, the Finance 
Committee version saves considerably 
more money. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Kansas, a dis- 
tinguished member of the committee. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. INovyE] mentioned the fact 
that revenue is involved in this measure. 
I think the record should show that, 
based on the testimony of Secretary of 
the Treasury Fowler on one or two oc- 
— this is not a revenue-producing 
bill. 

I refer to page four of his statement 
made on Monday, September 12, 1966, 
as follows: 

This proposal is not a tax reform pro- 
posal—it is temporary in design and purpose. 


He is specific about it, 

Continuing to read: 

It is not a revenue-raising proposal in 
purpose or objective; any revenue aspects 
are only incidental. So we do not come 
here today with any new estimates of rev- 
enues or expenditures for fiscal 1967. 


I think that the distinguished acting 
minority leader and the ranking chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], 
would agree with me that this is—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Was not that state- 
ment made at the time we were working 
on the suspension bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. This was on Monday, 
September 12, 1966. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes; that was last 
year. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
from Florida would agree with me that 
when we originally passed the bill, we 
never thought it would be a revenue-pro- 
ducing measure, but one which would 
strengthen the economy of the country. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct as to the suspension bill. 
However, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury was before us a couple of weeks 
ago, with respect to the reinstitution of 
the 7-percent investment credit, he dem- 
onstrated that he was concerned about 
the budget. 

I have just been handed a letter which 
he wrote, dated March 21, 1967, ad- 
dressed to me, as acting chairman, which 
reads as follows: 

DEAR SENATOR SMATHERS: My purpose in 
writing this letter is to make quite clear my 
position on the restoration of the investment 
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credit and the House bill, H.R. 6950, now be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. I be- 
lieve it is appropriate for me to do so at this 
time in the light of the events and discussion 
bearing on the question of restoring the 
credit which have occurred since the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation to the Congress on 
March 9, 1967. 

There are two paramount concerns in- 
volved in the restoration of the investment 
credit: one is to assure restoration on the in- 
vestment credit to its long-run functioning 
role in our tax structure, now that suspen- 
sion has served its purpose, which the Con- 
gress and the Administration assumed the 
obligation to do when enacting the suspen- 
sion legislation. 


Here is what I want especially to get 
into the Recorp: 

The other major concern is to protect 
revenues and the budgetary position of the 
Federal Government. 


Thus, as between the date the Senator 
from Kansas quoted on the Secretary’s 
testimony last September, and March 26 
of this year, the Secretary reconsidered 
the need for decreasing the size of what 
was his concern with respect to revenue. 
This obviously was because we are going 
to have a rather substantial deficit, this 
year and next. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it to be my under- 
standing, then, that the Secretary has 
indicated he wants to reduce the loss 
of revenue which he claims will occur 
unless the bill as reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee is adopted? 

Mr. SMATHERS. He is concerned 
about the loss to the Treasury that will 
result if the version of the bill the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee reported is not 
adopted. The bill as passed by the House 
would result in a greater loss to the 
Treasury than the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee bill. That is one of his concerns. 

Mr. HARTKE. As indicated in his 
statements and his letter to you, he pre- 
fers the Senate Finance Committee bill 
because, according to his interpretation, 
it will reduce the revenue loss by a 
smaller amount than will the House ver- 
sion of the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is one reason 
why he prefers the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee bill over the House version. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand; but it 
is his contention that there will be a 
smaller loss of revenue by adoption of 
the Senate Finance Committee bill 
rather than the House version of the 
bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HARTKE. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Florida might clarify the 
statement of the majority of the com- 
mittee in the report where it states there 
will be a revenue feedback and whether, 
in fact, there will be a feedback. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think there will be 
a feedback when once again we reinsti- 
tute the 7-percent investment credit. 

Mr. HARTKE. On page 14 it states, 
and I quote: 

Higher levels of investment spending in 
turn will mean higher incomes in the indus- 
tries that supply, directly or indirectly, such 
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goods and, in this manner, increase tax 


receipts. 


Is that correct or incorrect? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. I 
do not see anything inconsistent in this 
with what I have said. The Finance 
Committee report makes it clear that the 
feedback effects is not in the estimates 
presented in the report. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is saying 
that by adopting a provision that will 
result in a lesser amount of tax receipts 
the feedback will be more or less? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It probably will be 
less because of the feedback. Isn’t that 
what the Senator is getting at? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am saying there is an 
inconsistency in the approach. The Sen- 
ator cannot say that by cutting taxes 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
want to ask me a question on my time, 
or does he want to make a speech on 
my time? I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will ask a question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Very well. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it the contention 
of the Senator from Florida and the 
Secretary of the Treasury that by cut- 
ting taxes we will increase or decrease 
revenues? The Senator cannot have it 
both ways. It is either an increase or a 
decrease. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think the Senator 
is looking at it in the short term. When 
taxes are cut, revenues are reduced for 
the moment because the taxes are re- 
duced. But the moneys left in the econ- 
omy have the effect of stimulating the 
economy, so that frequently, even though 
taxes are lowered, revenues may be 
greater. This is not a theory that is new. 
It has been proven for a long time and it 
has been proved to be sound. Of course, 
one might say, Let us eliminate all taxes 
if cutting taxes stimulates the economy.” 
That, of course, would not increase rev- 
enues. What we are trying to achieve 
is a balance. 

Mr. HARTKE. What will be the effect 
of this bill on 1968 revenues? I refer to 
the revenue effect of the bill on the 1968 
budget, which will begin on July 1, 1967. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We have the esti- 
mate of the staff. Of course, these are 
estimates. 

Mr. HARTKE. I appreciate that it is 
a difficult position to be in. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We are doing the 
best we can. The feedback results, which 
are not included in these estimates, de- 
pend on many factors. 

Mr. HARTKE. But this body sus- 
pended the investment tax credit; now 
it can reinstitute it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The revenue loss 
estimated under the Finance Committee 
measure for 1967 will be $145 million 
without any feedback effect. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is that for fiscal 1967? 

Mr. SMATHERS Fiscal 1967. 

Mr. HARTKE. For fiscal 1967 the 
revenue loss will be how much? 

Mr. SMATHERS. One hundred and 
forty-five million dollars. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is tha 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me finish, 

Mr HARTKE. May I clarify it? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. Let me first 
read these figures. Then the Senator 
can clarify it. 
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In 1968 the revenue loss will be $460 
million. 

In 1969 it will be $405 million. 

In 1970 it will be $75 million. 

Mr. HARTKE. Ninety-five million 
dollars? 

Mr, SMATHERS No; $75 million. 
So the total loss between the years 1967 
and 1970 will be $1,085 million. 

Mr. HARTKE. For the 4-year period? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does the revenue loss 
take into account any feedback? 

Mr.SMATHERS. No. 

Mr. HARTKE. What is the estimate 
as to the amount of feedback? 

Mr. SMATHERS. We do not have the 
feedback effect but it is undoubtedly less 
than either of the two loss figures. 

Mr. HARTKE. Between what two 
figures? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me say this to 
the Senator. I know he knows as much 
about this as I do. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am trying to find the 
answer to a very pertinent point. I think 
the manager of the bill ought either to 
help Senate debate by having these fig- 
ures available or else the bill ought to go 
back to the committee to insure its being 
fully informed before reporting such a 
measure. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We do not know 
what the feedback effect will be. We 
know it will have some effect and there- 
fore lessen the losses shown. We do not 
know who is going to construct a build- 
ing. We do know who has ordered a 
building. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does anybody know? 

Mr. SMATHERS. There is no way we 
can exactly predict what is going to hap- 
pen in 1969 and 1970. I know the Sen- 
ator would love to have those figures. I 
would love to be able to reach up into 
the sky and bring them down for him. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does the Senator feel 
that these are estimates of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? Are the estimates 
on page 15 of the report, from which 
table the Senator has read, estimates by 
the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The only thing we 
can say is that they are figures as to 
what the revenue loss is estimated to be, 
as appears on page 15 of the report. 

Mr. HARTKE. Which figures do not 
take into account the feedback. 

Mr.SMATHERS. No; the feedback is 
not included. In any event there will be 
little if any feedback from the revenue 
picked up over the House bill since these 
are orders already placed. No incentive 
for more orders arises from giving the 
credit for these past orders. 

We hope, naturally, that there will be 
stimulation of the economy from the 
restoration of the credit. That is why 
we are putting the 7-percent tax credit 

back into the law. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does the Treasury De- 
partment say that is what we are doing? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Treasury De- 
partment is very much concerned that 
the investment program has dropped 
from a 17-percent increase to 3.9 percent 
this year. We think that is too low. 
We felt that 17 percent was too high. 
That is what the administration thinks. 
That is what a majority of the Senate 
Finance Committee thinks. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Does the Treasury De- 
partment think that this proposal will or 
will not increase investments? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator knows 
there are other reasons why the Treasury 
is supporting this bill. I have been 
stating a couple of them in my speech. 
I repeat them in brief. We are doing 
this because, first, we are trying to get 
an increase in plant and equipment in- 
vestment, an expansion of the economy. 
We are trying to stimulate it to some 
extent so that it will get to a level of 
perhaps 7 or 8 percent. We took off the 
investment tax credit last year because 
investment was running at too fast a 
rate. Now we have a different economy 
than we had in 1966. Some of the indi- 
cators are pointing downward. We are 
trying to stimulate the economy some- 
what. That is one reason for urging the 
bill. 

Another reason why the Secretary of 
the Treasury wants the Finance Com- 
mittee measure over the House program 
is that the House went a little further 
than the Senate committee and negated 
the investment tax credit suspension. 
The House went so far as to enable people 
who had gone ahead in spite of the sus- 
pension of the tax credit to get a portion 
of their taxes back. So the Secretary 
prefers the Finance Committee measure. 
We are trying, generally, to get the econ- 
omy moving forward again in this par- 
ticular important area. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think it well that 
there be placed in the Recorp what the 
Secretary of the Treasury said, as ap- 
pears on page 86 of the hearings. I read 
from a letter written to the Senator from 
Florida: 

There are two paramount concerns in- 
volved in the restoration of the investment 
credit: one is to assure restoration of the 
investment credit to its long-run functioning 
role in our tax structure, now that suspen- 
sion has served its purpose, which the Con- 
gress and the Administration assumed the 
obligation to do when enacting the suspen- 
sion legislation. The other major concern is 
to protect revenues and the budgetary posi- 
tion of the Federal Government. 


I do not agree with the budgetary posi- 
tion, but I agree with the first section. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. I might state that we 
had put that in the Recorp, but not in its 
entirety. 

Mr. HARTKE. Will the Senator from 
Florida agree that the estimates con- 
tained in the report of the Committee on 
Finance, under table 10, are only esti- 
mates of revenue losses, without giving 
any consideration to feedback? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I do not, however, see a table on 
page 10. 

Mr. HARTKE. Table 10 on page 15; 
designated as table No. 10. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. The Senator 
from Indiana will agree that anything 
shown as happening in 1970 has to be an 
estimate, will he not? 

Mr. HARTKE. I will agree that any- 
thing shown as happening in 1970 is an 
estimate. What I am asking the Senator 
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from Florida is whether or not he agrees 
that it is an estimate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have been telling 
the Senator over and over again that it 
is an estimate. 

Mr. HARTKE. What I am asking the 
Senator, then, is whether it is an esti- 
mate on the basis of revenue loss only. 
The statement is made in the majority 
committee report that higher levels of 
investment spending will mean higher 
incomes in the industries that supply, di- 
rectly or indirectly, such goods, and in 
that manner increase tax receipts. 

I am asking the Senator from Florida 
whether he or any of his advisers, includ- 
ing the Treasury Department, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, the Federal 
Reserve Board, or the fourth member of 
the quadriad, the Director of the Budget, 
or any of their experts, have made any 
direct estimates as to how much revenue 
will be realized as a feedback or a recip- 
rocal action in regard to these increased 
tax receipts which the report says will 
occur. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Wedo not have any 
estimates as to the feedbacks. 

Mr. HARTKE. No estimates as to the 
feedbacks; therefore—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Just a moment. 
The Senator has asked a lengthy ques- 
tion; Iam sure he would not want a short 
answer. 

We believe there will be a feedback. 
As to what the extent of the feedback 
will be, I have not seen any figures sup- 
plied by the Treasury Department or the 
staff, but we believe in the short run it 
will be less than the revenue loss. 

But it would seem, on the earlier 
premise, that if we reduce taxes in this 
area, and encourage people, once again, 
to start building plants and buildings and 
buying equipment, that there will be a 
sizable feedback which will reduce the 
loss to the Treasury over the long run. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is the position, then, 
of the Senator from Florida, that the 
amount by which the budgets of 1967, 
1968, 1969, and 1970 will be affected is 
represented by those amounts which are 
contained in the table on page 15, which 
is designated as table 10, or will it be by a 
lesser amount? 

Mr. SMATHERS. We believe it will 
be by a lesser amount, because of the 
feedback. But again, I wish to say that 
these figures for 1968 are estimates. This 
is 1967. The figures for 1969 and 1970 
are likewise estimates. 

The table isan estimate. We are doing 
the best we can with it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Then is it fair to say 
that the effect upon the budget for fiscal 
year 1968 will not be an increase in the 
deficit of $910 million, as contained in 
the table? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is not fair to say 
anything precisely. Our best estimate is 
that the figures here will be somewhat 
less because of the feedback. To what 


‘extent, we do not know. 


Mr. HARTKE. Will the feedback, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Florida, 
be more or less, in comparison to the 
amount of tax reduction that is given to 
the industry? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It will not offset the 
full revenue loss. 
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Mr: HARTKE. Will it be more or less 
by a greater amount than the tax cut? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not believe that 
I exactly follow what the Senator is ask- 
ing. Let me say this—— 

Mr. HARTKE. Permit me to restate 
the question, so there will be no mis- 
leading. 

The House bill, which the Treasury 
insisted could not be modified, and then 
came before the Committee on Finance 
and insisted that it should be modified, 
as they now insist that the Senate bill 
shall not be modified, would have an 
estimated revenue effect of minus $1.860 
billion, is that correct? 

Mr.SMATHERS. That is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. And the effect on the 
estimate is reduced to 81.085 billion as a 
result of the Finance Committee's 
action? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. Which means that as 
far as the difference in the two is con- 
cerned, the revenues apparently would 
be increased by $775 million as a result 
of the Finance Committee’s action? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. What I am asking the 
Senator from Florida is if, as a result of 
the feedback, it would be better for the 
economy to have been provided the relief 
proposed by the House, or whether, as 
a result.of the feedback, it would be bet- 
ter to provide the relief as proposed by 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The answer is “No,” 
in my judgment. It would not be better 
to take the House bill with the larger 
loss. 

Mr. HARTKE. The answer cannot be 
no. Either one proposition or the other 
has to be correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS The Senator asks a 
question and will not permit me to an- 
swer it. The Senator should realize that 
other Senators have a right to opinions 
which might be different from his. The 
Senator asked if I believed it would be 
desirable to take the House version, and 
I said no, but now the Senator says I can- 
not say no. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to be able to say no. 

Mr. HARTKE. No what? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No to the Senator's 
question. The answer is No, I do not 
favor the House version.“ 

Mr. HARTKE. There will not be a 
N feedback by a greater tax reduc- 
tion? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is another 
question, but to that, also, I would say 
“No.” 

I think it might serve to add to the 
general enlightenment of the whole sit- 
uation if the Senator will permit me to 
finish my discourse on what the bill is 
all about, and then the Senator, as I 
know he will, can get up today, tomor- 
row, or the next day, if we don't finish 
before that time, and enlighten us as to 
what his views are. 

I know the Senator’s views; I respect 
him for his views, but I do not agree with 
him. The Senator must understand that 
I have that right, but I still have great 
respect and affection for him. I just 
happen not to agree with him. 
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So why does not the Senator from In- 
diana let me finish making the expres- 
sion of my views, which happen to coin- 
cide with those of the administration on 
this particular bill, and then he can make 
an expression of his views, and perhaps 
at some later date, if we both are still 
young enough, he might be able to con- 
vince me that his position is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. I have great admira- 
tion for the Senator from Florida, as he 
knows, not alone by reason of his fine 
intellect, but for his ability to be per- 
suasive. But I think the Senate is en- 
titled to one simple proposition, as an 
answer to my question: What is the ef- 
fect of this bill going to be upon the 
budget deficits of 1967 and 1968? I 
think that is a fair question which I 
asked the Senator from Florida, and he 
says he cannot tell me. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We have stated 
here what we think it is going to be, less 
with the feedback taken into account. 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes, but if the feed- 
back is likely to be $500 million, it makes 


a lot of difference on how Senators might 


wish to vote on the matter. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator can 
tell me how many people in Indiana 
postponed building plants and purchas- 
ing equipment because of the suspension 
of the 7-percent credit, or how many 
people, now that we are putting it back 
on, are going back to building buildings, 
or buying an airplane, a truck, or an 
International Harvester tractor, perhaps 
I can give the Senator the answer to his 
question. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think very few, 
on both propositions, for the very sim- 
ple 

Mr. SMATHERS. But the Senator 
does not know, and I do not know. 
There is no way of being sure. 

Mr. HARTKE. There is certainly as 
much way to know that as there is to 
estimate the revenue effect of this bill. 
I think that knowledge is important to 
the Senate. It is being asked to vote on 
a bill when we do not even know what 
the revenue effect or the feedback effect 
are going to be. The Secretary of the 
Treasury does not know; the Director of 
the Budget does not know. 

Mr. SMATHERS. But the Senator 
from Indiana knows; and I think 
he should tell us on his own time. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HARTKE. No; but I think it is 
high time that Congress be told by some 
of these experts what is going to happen 
in the field of fiscal and monetary affairs. 
I think it is high time we stop shooting 
in the dark. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it 
may be argued that many of those who 
made investments during the suspension 
period had to do so. I ask my fellow 
Senators to question this assertion care- 
fully. If any taxpayer made an invest- 
ment during the suspension period as a 
result of a binding contract entered into 
before that period, that investment was 
specifically excluded from the effect of 
the suspensions. In other words, the 
suspensions only applied to investments, 
falling within that 5-month suspension 
period, over which the taxpayer had 
substantial discretion. If he went ahead 
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and made them or committed himself to 
them, it could only have been because 
he felt that the advantages of placing 
an order or beginning construction dur- 
ing that period outweighed the disad- 
vantage of failing to qualify for the 
investment credit or accelerated depre- 
ciation. In other words, if we now give 
these taxpayers the benefit of the spe- 
cial tax provisions, we will simply be 
giving most of them a windfall. 

The House bill also raises a problem 
in the way it treats taxpayers who placed 
orders during the suspension period. 
Under the House bill, those who received 
the goods they ordered on or before 
March 9 would not receive the benefits 
of these provisions while those who, for 
one reason or another, received delivery 
on March 10 or later would get the bene- 
fits of the provisions. This result would 
occur even though both taxpayers placed 
orders at the same time, while under 
the impression that the property in- 
volved would not qualify for the special 
provisions, 

But, most important in my view, the 
action taken by the House would also 
set an unfortunate precedent. 

I am afraid it might create, if we were 
to follow it, a credibility gap with re- 
spect to Congress. We have read a great 
deal about credibility gaps. I do not 
think that Congress should subject itself 
to that charge. 

Taxpayers would be justified in treat- 
ing lightly any similar action taken by 
Congress in the future. I hope that it 
will not be necessary to take drastic ac- 
tion of this sort again, but I know, as 
you know, that it could become neces- 
sary. If and when it should become 
necessary to take an action of this sort 
for economic reasons, it is important 
that it be effective. Such action would 
not be effective, however, if most tax- 
payers ignore it in the expectation that 
its effect will be repealed retroactively 
once the crisis has passed. Not only 
would approval of the House bill make 
fiscal policy less effective, but it would 
also impose hardships on taxpayers 
whose expectations were not fulfilled. 

The provisions of the House bill would 
also be costly in terms of revenue, a re- 
sult that is inappropriate in view of the 
large deficit projected for the budgets of 
this fiscal year and the next. The House 
amendment to the definition of property 
that is to be denied the investment credit 
or the accelerated depreciation would 
cost the Treasury $570 million over the 
fiscal years 1967 through 1970. 

For these reasons, our committee de- 
leted the provisions of the House bill 
which would have altered the definition 
of property to be denied the special tax 
provisions provided in the present law. 
The bill which we enacted last October, 
still stands in our amendment. 

It is not the intention of the commit- 
tee to permit taxpayers to avoid the effect 
of the suspensions by simply canceling 
orders made before March 10 and then 
promptly reordering the same property. 
It is contemplated that a reorder under 
such circumstances will not be treated 
as a new order if it is substantially the 
same as the order placed during the sus- 
pension period. 
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THE 50-PERCENT LIMITATION 


Our committee made two other 
changes in the House bill. One of these 
relates to the increase in the limitation 
on the amount of investment credit 
which a taxpayer may claim in any one 
taxable year. Under the terms of the 
suspension bill passed last fall, the limi- 
tation was to be increased from 25 per- 
cent of tax liability in excess of $25,000 to 
50 percent of such liability. The increase 
was to become effective at the end of the 
suspension period. Since the House bill 
did not contain any specific provision re- 
lating to this increased limitation, the 
increase would automatically have gone 
into effect as of March 10, 1967. The 
House bill, in other words, would have 
advanced the date the increase would 
have become effective. Had the suspen- 
sion period terminated as provided in 
present law, the new limitation would 
have gone into effect on January 1, 1968. 

That was what we intended when we 
approved the suspension of this invest- 
ment credit last October. I believe that 
is what most taxpayers expected would 
be the case, that they would not get this 
additional limitation raised from 25 to 
50 percent until January 1, 1968. 

The members of the Finance Commit- 
tee did not find a compelling reason to 
advance the date upon which the 50-per- 
cent limitation is to become effective. 
Taxpayers have planned their operations 
on the assumption that the limitation 
would not be increased until January 1, 
1968. The extension, from 5 years to 7 
years, of the period in which unused 
credits may be carried forward generally 
insures that any unused credits will not 
be lost if the new limitation becomes 
effective as scheduled under present law. 

There are, however, sound revenue rea- 
sons for not advancing the date of the 
increased limitation. Such an advance 
would add to the deficit in the budget 
projected for this and, in particular, for 
the coming fiscal year. Together with 
the deletion of the definitional provisions 
of the House bill, maintaining the origi- 
nal date for the introduction of the 50- 
percent limitation will increase revenues 
by $775 million as compared to the 
House bill. 

The final change in the House bill ap- 
proved by your committee is minor. It 
provides that aircraft registered with the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency and operated under a contract 
with an agency of the United States will 
qualify for the investment credit even 
though operated outside the United 
States. The amendment permits air- 
lines to claim the investment credit with 
respect to aircraft operated between 
Vietnam and other locations in Asia 
when under contract with the Defense 
Department. 

CONCLUSION 


Action on this bill demonstrates once 
again that Congress can act rapidly 
when the occasion demands. Were it 
not for the intervention of the Easter 
recess, this bill would have been cleared 
for action by the full Senate less than 3 
weeks after the proposal was first an- 
nounced by the President. Prompt ac- 
tion to approve this bill will give further 
evidence of Congress willingness to act 
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expeditiously when appropriate, and, I 
think, effectively putting a stop to those 
who continue to recommend that Con- 
gress give up some of its rights and al- 
low the executive branch to have stand- 
by authority to increase or decrease 
taxes at its particular whim. 

This is an authority of Congress given 
to us by the Constitution. We want to 
maintain it, and we will maintain it. 
But, in order to maintain it and main- 
tain it satisfactorily to the people, we 
have to act expeditiously. 

I think we are acting expeditiously in 
this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a question has been raised 
concerning the amount of revenue that 
would be lost in the event the pending 
bill were enacted. 

Based upon the estimate of the Treas- 
ury Department there would be a revenue 
loss of $1.085 billion within the bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. 
There would have been an additional 
revenue loss of $1.085 billion in the 
House bill. 

The pending bill reinstates the 7-per- 
cent investment credit effective March 
9, 1967, rather than waiting until the 
scheduled restoration date of January 
1, 1968. Under the House bill there would 
be an additional $1.8 billion revenue loss 
in the calendar year 1968. 

Once the investment credit has been 
reinstated and is fully operative the an- 
nual loss is estimated by the Treasury 
Department and by our staff to be ap- 
proximately $2 billion per year. 

(At this point Mr. HoLLINGS assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
restoration effective date of March 9— 
which means 10 months of calendar year 
1967—plus the restoration of the invest- 
ment tax credit for the full calendar 
year 1968 represent a tax reduction or 
loss in revenue of $3.8 billion. 

The question arises: Can we afford to 
reduce taxes at a time when we are op- 
erating with a budget deficit of approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion per month? Of 
course there will be some feedback, but 
the feedback has been taken into con- 
sideration in the estimates of the revenue 
that will be produced by corporations 
and by individuals. This is but the first 
of a three-step tax reduction plan of this 
administration. 

The restoration of the 7-percent in- 
vestment tax credit—which means a re- 
duction of $3.8 billion between now and 
the end of calendar year 1968—is sup- 
plemented by a scheduled reduction in 
the telephone tax from 10 percent to 1 
percent effective April 1, 1968. This will 
mean another $800 million loss in rev- 
enue from that category. 

The administration is also planning a 
third tax reduction step effective April 
1, 1968. It proposes to reduce the ex- 
cise tax on autos from 7 percent to 2 
percent. This represents a loss in rev- 
enue of $420 million. 

All together the three-stage tax re- 
duction proposal, of which this is but the 
first step, represents a loss in revenue for 
calendar years 1967 and 1968 of $5 
billion. 

In addition to this $5 billion being 
pumped into the economy by the ad- 
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ministration under this three-stage tax 
reduction proposal, $6.150 billion will be 
pumped into the economy during the 
same 18-month period under the social 
security program. The administration 
is recommending a 20-percent increase 
in social security benefits, which will 
cost $4.100 billion per year. The ad- 
ministration is asking that this increase 
in benefits be made effective July 1, 1967. 
This will mean that in the 18-month 
period from July 1, 1967, to the end of 
1968 $6.150 billion will be pumped into 
the economy through increased social 
security benefits. 

The tax to pay for these social security 
benefits under their pian, however, will 
not become effective until after the 1968 
presidential election. 

The only tax proposal that the ad- 
ministration has recommend with re- 
spect to the social security tax is $1.8 
billion. That $1.8 billion tax would be 
effective in calendar year 1968. Under 
the social security proposal of the ad- 
ministration $1.8 billion in taxes would 
be collected in zalendar year 1968. 

This means that with respect to social 
security, the administration plans to 
pump into the economy $4.350 billion 
more than would be offset by revenue— 
or $6.150 billion in benefits offset by 
increased taxes in 1968 of $1.800 billion. 

All together by this three-stage tax 
reduction proposal amounting to $5 bil- 
lion plus the increase of social security 
benefits which is not being financed by 
an effective tax until after 1969, the ad- 
ministration is planning to pump $9.- 
350 billion into the economy during the 
calendar year 1967-68, or prior to the 
1968 presidential election. No offset- 
ting revenue is planned or contemplated 
by the administration. 

This is the background with which 
we approach the pending bill, which is 
merely a form of tax reduction. 

Let us examine the administration’s 
budget position. The administration 
has estimated that in calendar year 
1968 it will have a deficit of $8.1 billion. 

But that estimate is based on the 
premise that there will be no tax reduc- 
tion as is now planned in the bill under 
consideration. When you add that $1.8 
billion loss in revenue, which will result 
under this bill you increase the fiscal 
1968 deficit to $9.9 billion. 

But that projected deficit was based 
on the premise that Congress was going 
to enact, effective July 1, 1967, a 6-per- 
cent across-the-board tax increase. 
Every Member of the Senate and the ad- 
ministration knows full well that the 
moment you approve this tax-reduction 
program you are not going to reverse 
that procedure tomorrow and increase 
taxes. The administration is talking 
with tongue in cheek. Let us face it— 
there will be no tax increase effective 
July 1. That is a foregone conclusion. 
Therefore, the $4.7 billion which they 
had estimated would be received from 
the 6-percent tax increase in fiscal 1968 
will not be available. That brings the 
deficit up to $14.6 billion for 1968. 

This is the result when we take into 
consideration the effects of this pending 
tax reduction proposal and accept the 
premise that the proposed 6-percent sur- 
tax will not be enacted. 


„ 
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However, even this $14.6 billion does 
not tell the full story. 

The administration is planning to sell 
our assets in the form of participation 
sales certificates in an amount of $5 bil- 
lion, and to use the proceeds as normal 
revenue. The plan calls for an acceler- 
ated corporate taxpayment of $800 mil- 
lion and a postal increase of $700 million. 
We are now confronted with a deficit in 
fiscal 1968 of $21.1 billion. That amount 
will be reduced by $1.5 billion only as 
Congress increases the postal rates and 
approves further acceleration of the pay- 
ment of corporate taxes. 

Let us tell the American people the 
truth—using the accounting system that 
has been used in the 175 years heretofore 
we are operating this Government today 
at an annual deficit of around $20 billion, 
or more than $1.5 billion per month. 
At a time when we are involved in a 
war in Vietnam, with half a million men 
fighting over there, at a time when 
these men are being called upon to make 
sacrifices, at a time when we have the 
highest level of employment that this 
country has ever known, and in the face 
of a billion and a half dollar monthly 
deficit, I think it is the height of folly 
for us to contemplate reducing taxes. 

These huge deficits are inviting an- 
other round of inflation which will eat 
up the life savings of many American 
people. 

While I realize the popularity of the 
pending bill, I shall not support this fis- 
cally irresponsible action which would 
start a three-stage tax reduction pro- 
posal of about $5 billion that can be 
financed only on borrowed money. 

The Johnson administration has not 
been operating—and has not made any 
efforts to operate—within a balanced 
budget. I estimated the other day that 
the Johnson administration, beginning 
with 1964 through its projected 1968 
deficits—the 5 years, has spent $31.742 
billion more than it has taken in. This 
represents the deficits it acknowledges 
but does not take into consideration its 
sale of our assets and the use of the pro- 
ceeds as normal revenue. 

In the past 5 years, including its 1968 
plans, the administration has sold 
$12.304 billion of our assets—participa- 
tion certificates. The proceeds of these 
sales should not be counted as a part of 
general revenue. 

Likewise the $2.4 billion profit that it 
has picked up by reducing the silver 
content of coins is nonrecurring income. 

When you eliminate these fancy book- 
keeping gimmicks of the Great Society 
you find that in the last 5 years the 
Johnson administration has actually 
spent $46.446 billion more than it has 
taken in, or an average of $9.3 billion per 
year; and the rate of deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is running 50 percent 
higher than it ran in the preceding years. 

Under those circumstances there can 
be no justification for reducing taxes at 
this time. 

This 7-percent investment tax credit 
is a tax reduction in one sense, but it 
really should be classified as a subsidy. 
If enacted, it will mean that the Federal 
Government will pay for 7 percent of the 
cost of the new machines, the boxcars, 
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the office equipment, and other types of 
equipment which come under this legis- 
lation. Seven percent of their cost will 
be paid out of the Federal Treasury in 
the form of a tax credit. American 
business after getting this 7-percent in- 
vestment tax credit will still depreciate 
100 percent of its cost of the equipment. 
The 7-percent tax credit, representing 
7 percent of the cost of the materials, is 
an extra bonus over and beyond that 
which they would recover under depre- 
ciation. It is mathematically equivalent 
to allowing them depreciation of 114 per- 
cent of the cost of machines. 

While I have always favored a more 
liberal depreciation allowance and while 
I would like to see our depreciation 
schedules liberalized, nevertheless I do 
not believe that under any circumstances 
a taxpayer should ever be able to de- 
preciate in excess of 100 percent of the 
cost of the items. 

Furthermore, this $1.8 billion tax re- 
duction does not benefit the American 
taxpayer as a whole. It does not benefit 
the American business community as a 
whole because that type of business 
which is not prospering under today’s 
circumstances has no need for expan- 
sion. Perhaps they do not have cus- 
tomers enough for the plant capacity 
they already have. They would get no 
benefit at all because they would not be 
expanding their plants. 

This form of tax reduction would be 
of benefit only to the more prosperous 
elements of the business community 
which would automatically be moderniz- 
ing their plants: A company which has 
all that it can do to meet its payroll 
would get no benefit under this proposal 
because a tax credit against a loss is 
zero. 

I believe that there are many ways in 
which the Treasury Department, had it 
desired, could have helped the American 
people as well as the business community 
better, should it have decided it was wise 
to make a tax reduction. 

Mr. President, I return to the original 
basis of my argument. At a time when 
everyone admits that we are operating 
on a deficit rate of around $1.5 billion 
monthly, or better than an $18 billion a 
year deficit, it is the height of fiscal ir- 
responsibility to be launching a three- 
stage tax reduction proposal. For that 
reason I shall not support the bill. 

I shall have amendments later which 
I shall discuss in detail as they are pre- 
sented. One of the amendments that I 
shall present is to prevent doubling of 
the benefits of the 7-percent investment 
tax credit, compared with the previous 
law, for certain companies which have 
not been able to utilize their full 7 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, I close my argument 
at this time by emphasizing that I be- 
lieve the administration is negligent in 
its responsibility when it does not recog- 
nize that inflation is still a number one 
threat in this country. The rising cost 
of living is in evidence in the grocery 
basket of every American housewife. 

When the administration approved 
this special tax reduction for the busi- 
ness community alone, it is lending en- 
couragement to labor in its wage nego- 
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tiations with industry later this year. 
Certainly, this will make it harder for 
American industry or labor leaders to 
hold the line. 

I believe that this is the time when 
all American citizens should be willing 
to tighten our belts, particularly when 
we consider the casualties and the sacri- 
fices of our men in Vietnam. The very 
least that those of us who are on the 
homefront could expect to do is to help 
pay for some of the cost of this war now 
rather than to postpone all of the cost 
until those boys come home. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2536) to termi- 
nate the Indian Claims Commission, and 
for other purposes; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ASPINALL, Mr. HALEY, Mr. EDMONDSON, 
Mr. SayLor, and Mr. Berry were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


TERMINATION OF INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2536) to termi- 
nate the Indian Claims Commission, and 
for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, agree to the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. McGovern, and Mr. FANNIN con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6950) to restore the in- 
vestment credit and the allowance of ac- 
celerated depreciation in the case of cer- 
tain real property. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
measure before us to restore the 7-per- 
cent investment tax credit and acceler- 
ated depreciation effective after March 9, 
1967, is urgently needed to correct a seri- 
ous deficiency in our capital recovery tax 
structure created by the suspension last 
October. 

In retrospect, it seems clear to me that 
the suspension measure was a mistake. 
We distorted what was supposed to be a 
permanent part of our tax system in an 
effort to control a shortrun economic 
crisis. It was really a belated effort to 
check inflationary elements and at the 
same time avoid the political conse- 
quences of a general tax increase in an 
election year. 

By the time the administration pro- 
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posed this device the crisis was already 
passed and we were heading into a down- 
turn. The suspension merely quickened 
this trend and brought us in a few short 
months to our present state. Now the 
administration asks us to do another 
about-face and lift the suspension. 

As I understand the investment credit 
and accelerated depreciation, these tax 
provisions are designed to afford a rea- 
sonable recovery for capital outlays in a 
progressive, dynamic economy. They 
help to provide the cash flow necessary 
to bring about a sustained high level of 
new investment—to modernize American 
business so that we can produce more at 
less cost at home and compete more ef- 
fectively in world markets. 

From the beginning the Treasury De- 
partment has emphasized to Congress, to 
business and to the American public that 
these capital recovery provisions are per- 
manent parts of our tax structure. 
These statements cannot be reconciled 
with what the administration has asked 
Congress to do in the past few months. 
Sound business planning requires confi- 
dence in the permanence and continuity 
in our tax laws. That confidence has 
been seriously damaged by what has 
been said and done in the name of eco- 
nomic controls since last September. 

The pending bill encourages the ad- 
ministration to engage in further short- 
term “tinkering” with the tax laws, such 
as repeated turning the investment credit 
off and on, all to the loss of confidence 
by taxpayers in our tax system. 

Turning the investment credit off and 
on like a spigot has already caused 
serious criticisms of the tax laws. While 
the Senate committee report argues that 
the House bill might dilute the effective- 
ness of future temporary tax measures, 
there is a serious question whether the 
Congress considers such temporary tax 
measures desirable. If it permits the 
Senate committee amendments to stand, 
the administration would be encouraged 
to believe that such tinkering has con- 
gressional encouragement, notwithstand- 
ing the burden temporary changes place 
on the planning of businessmen in a free 
enterprise system. 

These changes encourage those who 
argue that the function of taxes is not 
to raise revenue but is to interfere with 
the normal functioning of the economy. 
I suggest that Congress should make it 
clear now that the administration is not 
being given a blank check to make struc- 
tual changes in the tax laws. 

Coming to our task today, I think there 
is little or no disagreement that the 
suspension of these capital recovery tax 
measures should be ended promptly. 
The only question is how this is to be 
done. My choice would be to repeal the 
suspension law retroactive to its incep- 
tion last October. That would let busi- 
ness know most forcefully that the sus- 
pension was an exceptional and unfor- 
tunate experiment not to be repeated. 
There could be no valid claim of any 
discrimination in treatment under such 
retroactive repeal. There would be no 
administrative complications. 

The Finance Committee, in its wis- 
dom, has reported out a much less effec- 
tive bill. It is prospective only, from 
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March 9. Any order placed or construc- 
tion started before that date means that 
the property, as a whole, is disqualified 
from any tax credit or, in the case of 
buildings, full accelerated depreciation. 
This is true even if the property is not 
delivered or put into service until weeks, 
months or even years after the March 9 
restoration date. The measure passed 
by the House, in contrast, would have 
provided the normal credit and accel- 
erated depreciation for deliveries or con- 
struction after the restoration date. 

As passed by the House this bill would 
have restored the availability of the T- 
percent investment tax credit for all 
qualified property acquired after March 
9, 1967. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee amendments would eliminate the 
availability of the credit if the property 
was ordered during the 5-month suspen- 
sion period, between October 10, 1966, 
and March 9, 1967, even if acquired long 
after March 9, 1967. 

For example, an airplane acquired in 
1969 would not be eligible for the credit 
if ordered March 1, 1967. This change 
would create major problems of admin- 
istration of the revenue laws, for both 
taxpayers and the Internal Revenue 
Service, especially with regard to long 
leadtime property. It would cause seri- 
ous disruptions in normal] dealings be- 
tween purchasers and their suppliers. 
It would discriminate unfairly between 
taxpayers who acquire identical items at 
the same time, based on when the prop- 
erty was ordered. It encourages the ad- 
ministration to engage in further short- 
term “tinkering” with the tax laws, such 
as repeated turning the investment 
credit off and on, all to the loss of confi- 
dence by taxpayers in our tax system. 

There is little question in my mind as 
to the reason for the Finance Commit- 
tee’s action. The administration, con- 
trary to everything they had been saying 
for the last 6 months, suddenly turned 
the suspension law into a tax raising 
measure. The Secretary of the Treasury 
pleaded with the committee, at the very 
last minute, not to make the restoration 
retroactive in any degree in order to con- 
serve the revenues. 

It was made to appear to the commit- 
tee that by supporting retroactive repeal 
or even the halfway measures in the 
House-passed bill, we would be making a 
tax handout to business. How could this 
be justified when the administration was 
proposing a 6-percent tax hike for the 
Nation generally later in the year? 

The superficial appeal of these argu- 
ments swung the committee, under pres- 
sure to report the measure the very same 
day, to adopt the administration amend- 
ments. 

This revenue argument was deception 
and misleading. Actually, all that the 
House-passed bill did was to restore the 
tax structure to what existed before the 
extraordinary suspension. 

How could this be a selective tax re- 
duction for business if, as the administra- 
tion repeated time and time again, last 
September and October, the suspension 
law was not a discriminatory tax in- 
crease against business? Actually, the 
only grain of truth in the revenue argu- 
ment was that the House-passed bill did 
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accelerate the time at which the new 
50 percent of tax limitation on the credit 
went into effect. I can appreciate the 
logic of the Finance Committee amend- 
ment setting that change back to the 
original December 31, 1967, date as it was 
a new structural adjustment. 

The committee’s other amendment 
bringing back the stringent order“ and 
“start of construction” tests of the sus- 
pension law was, in my opinion, a very 
serious error. It was the product of 
haste. 

The committee did not have any real 
opportunity to consider and evaluate the 
practical consequences of its action. 
No business witnesses were permitted to 
testify. Because the shift in position was 
almost totally unexpected and contrary 
to every report, the case in support of 
the version passed by the House was 
never really heard. 

Mr. President, during the recess just 
concluded, I have conferred with several 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and they have explained to 
me the very real, practical considerations 
which led the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to adopt its version of H.R. 6950. I 
have heard from many businessmen 
from all over the Nation. I have learned 
from them the seriousness of these 
problems. 

I have no doubt if the Finance Com- 
mittee version becomes law we will find 
that there will be the greatest wave of 
order cancellations that has ever been 
seen in the capital goods industries, all 
stimulated by the prospect of a 7-percent 
discount. 

We will find that the orders will be 
cancelled and replaced. The more 
sophisticated buyers will vary the terms 
or the delivery dates. In some cases 
orders will be switched from one sup- 
plier to another. There will be gross and 
artificial distortions in deliveries and 
production schedules. 

The Treasury will not be able to con- 
trol this situation. Regulations have not 
been written and time will not permit 
them to be developed and promulgated 
in such a short time. Everyone will have 
his own idea as to how to get the 7-per- 
cent credit. 

The bill would provide a 7-percent tax 
credit for one concern which obtains 
property long after the suspension pe- 
riod, for example on January 1, 1969, and 
denies it to his competitor who receives 
an identical article on the same day, 
merely because the latter placed his 
order on March 9, 1967, while the former 
waited 1 day, until March 10. The com- 
petitive disadvantage created between 
these two concerns is unwarranted, par- 
ticularly when, as is often the case, there 
was little economic leeway when it came 
to choosing the date to place the order. 

It will be a free-for-all on the grandest 
scale. Then the Treasury will come 
along years later and try to assess taxes 
on some. There will be disagreements. 
There will be misunderstandings. There 
will be litigation. 

This is not my concept of orderly and 
fair tax administration. In the long 
run it will cost us far more in terms of 
the effectiveness of our voluntary self- 
assessment system and tax administra- 
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tion costs than any immediate revenue 
saving from a tough restoration measure. 
It is a shortsighted solution. 

Mr. President, on page 86 of the 
printed record of the hearings held by 
the Finance Committee on H.R. 6950 ap- 
pears a letter by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to our colleague, the junior 
Senator from Florida, concerning cer- 
tain fiscal aspects of the legislation now 
before us. For the purposes of this 
record, I would like to comment on the 
Secretary’s letter. 

In acting on H.R. 6950, the Senate 
Finance Committee approved a version of 
the bill that was more stringent than the 
House bill in two major respects as fol- 
lows: First, the House-passed bill would 
restore the investment credit effective 
March 9, 1967, in the case of section 38 
property ordered or acquired after the 
termination of the suspension period. 
The Senate-reported bill would deny the 
credit to property ordered during the 
suspension period even though acquired 
thereafter. Second, the House-passed 
version retained existing law in making 
the 50-percent limitation effective with 
the termination of the suspension where- 
as the Senate-reported version would 
defer this liberalization until January 1, 
1968. 

The second paragraph of Secretary 
Fowler’s letter refers to a need to pro- 
tect the revenues. It should be recog- 
nized that according to the Treasury De- 
partment’s own statements, neither the 
suspension nor the restoration of the 
credit was advocated for revenue pur- 
poses; H.R. 6950 is not a proposal de- 
signed to raise or lower tax revenues. 
The purpose of the bill is to restore a 
tax incentive for investment. The credit 
has repeatedly been described by Treas- 
ury spokesmen as being a permanent part 
of our Federal tax structure. At the time 
the investment credit was first enacted 
in 1962, its adoption was attended by the 
approval of other revenue-raising tax 
changes that continue in effect. There- 
fore, it can be argued that the credit has 
already been “paid for“ by the business 
community through the concurrent 
adoption by the Congress of more strin- 
gent tax changes that tended to offset 
the revenue loss resulting from the credit. 

It is submitted that the suspension of 
the investment credit has served its pur- 
pose; namely, to relieve the economic 
pressures from the boom in capital in- 
vestment. The restoration of the credit 
should be prompt and complete to assure 
a resumption of economic growth and to 
preserve faith with the American tax- 
payers. 

The seriousness of the budgetary situ- 
ation cannot be gainsaid. However, the 
acknowledged fact that the credit sus- 
pension was not a revenue measure 
strongly suggests that its restoration 
should not be conditioned on revenue 
considerations. Indeed, if the downward 
trend suggested by current economic in- 
dicators is not reversed in the immediate 
months ahead, an even more serious 
budgetary situation may develop from 
declining revenues resulting from a dip 
in the national income figures. It is also 
to be recognized that the business com- 
munity in recent months has been called 
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upon by the Treasury to assume billions 
of dollars in accelerated tax liabilities 
through earlier payments of tax obliga- 
tions. This acceleration of tax liability 
has seriously affected the cash flow posi- 
tion of the business community and this 
condition should not be further aggra- 
vated by a prolonged, piecemeal restora- 
tion of the credit. It is pointed out that 
the version of the bill now before the 
Senate is even more stringent than the 
original administration proposal for 
restoration of the credit in that the 50- 
percent limitation would be deferred un- 
til January 1, 1968, instead of at the end 
of the suspension period. The credit 
should be fully restored promptly. Any- 
thing less than prompt and complete 
restoration would provide a Treasury 
windfall. 

In the last paragraph of the Secre- 
tary’s letter, there is an enumeration of 
recourses that may be necessary if a 
stringent approach to restoration of the 
credit is not adopted. These enumer- 
ated recourses include resort to higher 
debt or higher income taxes. It is sub- 
mitted there is another alternative— 
lower spending. 

Mr. President, out of respect for the 
Finance Committee and because of the 
urgency of action on the restoration 
measure, I am not proposing at this 
time to amend the version of H.R. 6950 
now before us. I will cast my vote in 
favor of this measure because I believe 
that the overriding consideration is the 
prompt restoration of the tax credit and 
normal depreciation as permanent and 
rightful parts of our tax structure. 

In so voting, however, and I believe I 
speak for many of my colleagues, I do not 
express my approval for the amendments 
of the Finance Committee which would 
deny these normal tax provisions to 
those who ordered or started construc- 
tion of property before March 9. I favor 
the House-passed version in this respect 
and I am hopeful that this result may 
be achieved when the measure goes to 
conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask that the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 

“Sec. 5. Section 303(c) (2) (B) of the Pres- 
idential Election Campaign Act of 1966 is 
amended by striking out ‘5,000,000’ at each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘2,000,000".” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
language proposed by the Senator from 
Delaware, the Senator from Tennessee 
proposes to insert the following: 

Sec. 5. (a) The Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund Act of 1966 is repealed. 

(b) (1) Subchapter A of chapter 61 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
striking out part VIIT (relating to designa- 
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tion of income tax payments to presidential 
election campaign fund). 

(2) The table of parts for such subchap- 
ter is amended by striking out the item re- 
lating to part VIII. 

(3) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to income tax lia- 
bility for taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 81, 1966. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
clarify the record, does the Senator from 
Tennessee offer his amendment to the 
bill or to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware? 

Mr. GORE. It is by way of a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Delaware, and I offer it on 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield, I 
shall, support the substitute proposal and 
join the Senator from Tennessee in 
urging its adoption. This substitute, of 
which I am a cosponsor, would repeal 
this law. I think it should be repealed. 
I yield back to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, but I want the record clear that 
I am supporting the substitute proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on the last 
day of the 89th Congress the Senate ap- 
proved the conference report on H.R. 
13103 and then sent to the President 
what was aptly labeled the Christmas 
tree bill. Those who were the authors 
of that label felt that legislation provid- 
ing so many goodies to so many special 
interests at the expense of the general 
public should be associated with the 
traditional concept of giving as the 
Christmas holiday season approached. 

H.R. 13103 as it came to the Senate 
was a good bill. It sought, by modifying 
the incidence of taxes on income from 
foreign-owned investments in the United 
States, to encourage such investments, 
thereby improving the critical balance- 
of-payments problems facing the United 
States. The Senate Finance Committee 
and later the Senate itself added so 
many unwise and unsound amendments 
that what had been a good bill was 
transformed into a monstrosity. Only 
slightly modified in conference, the bad 
in the bill so far outweighed the good 
that I hoped that the Senate, upon re- 
flection, would reject it. This proved to 
be a futile hope in the adjournment rush. 
By a vote of 31-22 the Senate approved 
the Christmas tree bill and so, subse- 
quently, did President Johnson. 

Title III of the bill, now title III of 
Public Law 89-809, is known as the Pres- 
idential Election Campaign Fund Act of 
1966. This law is unsound in its ap- 
proach. It is of doubtful constitutional- 
ity. It is so loosely drawn that efforts to 
put it into operation would be an admin- 
istrative nightmare. Its effect would be 
uncertain. If it becomes operative it will 
compound the evils that now flow from 
loose and questionable campaign fi- 
nancing practices. Unless this law is 
repealed, it will likely doom future efforts 
to reform our utterly unrealistic law re- 
lating to the use of. money in Federal 
elections. 

The amendment now before the Sen- 
ate would repeal title III. I urge the 
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Senate to consider this matter anew, in 
the light of what this law actually pro- 
vides, and in the absence of the distrac- 
tions of an understandable desire for 
adjournment which prevailed on October 
22 of last year. 

Mr. President, Congress has made a 
mistake. The proper course is to erase 
that mistake and start anew. 

Mr. President, we have been talking 
for decades about the need to correct the 
unsavory aspects of money in elections. 
But we have done absolutely nothing. 
Bill after bill has been introduced. 
Upon occasion within the last 10 years, 
bills providing marginal reform have 
actually passed the Senate, but no bill 
has been enacted into law, except this 
very unwise one that makes a bad situa- 
tion worse. Congress has acted some- 
what like the procrastinating home- 
owner who does not fix the leaky roof 
when it is raining because it is too wet to 
work, or in fair weather because there 
is no apparent immediate need. It is 
difficult to generate public enthusiasm 
for election law reform in a nonelection 
year, and there is a reluctance to change 
the rules during a year in which an elec- 
tion is in progress. 

There is nothing evil per se in the use 
of money in election campaigns. In- 
deed, expenditure is an indispensible 
element if the electorate is to bc properly 
informed about the views of the candi- 
dates on the issues. In our modern so- 
ciety, as issues become more complex 
and as the use of television and other 
mass communications media becomes 
more crucial, there is legitimate need for 
campaign funds in increasing amounts. 
The evil which threatens our democratic 
election process arises from the use of 
funds in excessive amounts, from the use 
of funds obtained from questionable 
sources—or in a questionable amount 
from a source otherwise legitimate— 
from the use of funds for improper pur- 
poses, and from a lack of public disclo- 
sure of the amounts actually expended, 
the purposes for which they were spent, 
and the sources from which they were 
obtained. 

Existing law on this subject is com- 
pletely unrealistic and ineffective. The 
limits which existing law purports to 
place on campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures are so universally disregarded 
and so easily avoided as to breed con- 
tempt for law generally. I do not be- 
lieve this point needs further elabora- 
tion, particularly to Members of the U.S. 
Senate. 

If the Presidential Campaign Fund Act 
of 1966 really attacked the deficiencies 
of existing law or even made a start in 
that direction it would merit considera- 
tion. But it does not. It makes matters 
much worse. The act authorizes a Fed- 
eral subsidy in an amount estimated at 
$60 million to be divided equally between 
the two major political parties for un- 
restricted use by them, in addition to 
what other amounts they can otherwise 
raise, from whatever sources and in 
whatever manner, thus commingling tax- 
payers’ funds with private political con- 
tributions from whatever source, for 
whatever purpose, however questionable. 
It has been suggested by proponents of 
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the law passed last year that the avail- 
ability of this subsidy will bring an end 
to political fund-raising activities at the 
national level. Mr. President, we now 
have this law. Unfortunately, though 
this is the law, it seems that the price of 
a ticket at fund-raising dinners for the 
Democratic Party has increased from 
$100 to $250; and I believe Senators on 
the other side are having to contribute 
$500 for a plate of food at a fund-raising 
dinner. So the appetite seems to have 
been whetted rather than dulled. I sug- 
gest that those who believe this law will 
end political fund raising should take 
another look at the detailed provisions 
of the act and perhaps make a more re- 
alistic analysis of current practices in 
the raising and spending of campaign 
money. 

Let us examine the provisions of this 
law. It provides that, beginning with 
taxable years starting after December 
31, 1966, any taxpayer may, by checking 
an appropriate box on his tax return, 
elect to have $1 of his tax payment 
transferred to a special fund to be used 
to pay expenses of presidential cam- 
paigns. This is no longer the taxpayer’s 
money. The tax liability is something he 
owes the Government. When the pay- 
ment is made, it is made to the Govern- 
ment. It belongs to the U.S. Treasury. 
This law would permit the taxpayer, 
rather than Congress, to appropriate 
that money—to determine what shall be 
done with it. 

This unique procedure is one which 
has never been followed before. True, 
Congress has in the past levied taxes and 
then provided that the revenue from 
that tax or a portion of it would be ear- 
marked for a special purpose. Today, 
for example, revenue from certain high- 
way-user taxes is earmarked for high- 
way construction. But it is Congress 
that earmarks the revenue or a portion 
thereof. So far as I can ascertain the 
law passed last year, which I now seek to 
repeal, is the first time the Congress has 
ever undertaken to authorize the indi- 
vidual taxpayer to decide on a year-to- 
year basis the purpose for which a por- 
tion of the money he pays in taxes shall 
be used. If it is a sound practice for the 
taxpayer to say for what it shall be used, 
it would be equally sound for him to say 
for what it shall not be used; and to the 
extent that a taxpayer directs that tax 
funds shall be used for a particular pur- 
pose, he automatically thereby says it 
shall not be used for other purposes. 

In my opinion, the earmarking of tax 
revenue in any form is unwise. To the 
extent that revenue is earmarked for spe- 
cial purposes, the ability of Congress to 
control expenditures by the appropria- 
tions process is diminished. Under the 
earmarking procedure some programs 
may be overfunded and others starved 
for funds, with the legislative body pow- 
erless to take corrective action through 
the appropriations process. But the 
precedent established by title III of Pub- 
lic Law 89-809 is potentially even more 
dangerous. If we start down the road 
of allowing each individual taxpayer to 
decide for what purpose his tax funds 
may or may not be spent, we may well 
find that Congress has abdicated its con- 
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stitutional responsibility of making ap- 
propriation of public funds. If a tax- 
payer has that right, if it is constitu- 
tional and if this precedent should be 
followed, perhaps there are taxpayers 
who would like an opportunity to decide 
whether their tax money shall be spent 
or not be spent for the war in Vietnam, 
or a war on poverty, or education, or 
public works projects, or agriculture pro- 
grams, or urban redevelopment, or sup- 
port for agricultural commodities such 
as milk. Where do we stop with this 
process? Is this a wise precedent? We 
have made a mistake, Mr. President. 
Let us erase that mistake, and the 
quicker the better. 

The quicker the better, because soon 
the tax forms, which we have sought to 
simplify over the years, will go to the 
Public Printer. Does the Senate think 
this box will be popular with our con- 
stituents? Iam not sure. Perhaps tax- 
payers would like to have a referendum 
upon a number of public programs and 
policies. Perhaps they would like the 
privilege of deciding what portion of 
their funds should be used for a National 
Labor Relations Board, or for the Mari- 
time Commission, for instance. If it is 
constitutional in one instance, if it is 
sound precedent for one program, then 
why not give to taxpayers, the same au- 
thority with respect to other programs. 

This is a bizarre procedure, one never 
before attempted under the Constitution 
of the United States. I think it raises 
serious questions. 

There are also serious consitutional 
questions about the formula used in the 
statute to identify the presidential candi- 
dates who would be eligible to benefit 
from the subsidy. In practical effect, 
only the candidates of the two major 
political parties will share the benefits. 
All other candidates for President will be 
excluded. This is accomplished by the 
simple device of authorizing payments 
from the subsidy fund only to those 
political parties whose candidates for 
President received a minimum of 5 mil- 
lion votes in the preceding presidential 
election. 

Mr. President, what candidate for 
President received 5 million votes in 1964 
other than the nominees of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties? There 
were none. There never have been any 
in the history of our Republic. And yet 
it may well be that some American citi- 
zen will aspire to the presidency of his 
country through the medium of another 
political party. 

Shall we say that only President John- 
son, who I assume will be the Democratic 
nominee, and—whom shall I say; any 
suggestions?—Richard Nixon, Governor 
Romney, Governor Rockefeller, Senator 
CARLSON, or whoever may be the nominee 
of the Republican Party shall have their 
campaigns handsomely financed out of 
the Public Treasury to an estimated 
amount of $30 million each? 

There might be a Bull Moose move- 
ment in the Republican Party. I think 
it would do it good. 

Now and then we have had a few 
Democrats who disagreed with their 
party. Should the nominee of the 
Liberal Party with membership in New 
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York State and, perhaps in several other 
States, be denied a share of the public 
campaign subsidy? 

Suppose that ex-Governor Wallace or 
Governor Wallace decides to run for 
President. Suppose there is another 
Teddy Roosevelt, another Bob La Fol- 
lette, or another Burton K. Wheeler. 
Shall we say in the U.S. Senate—as we 
have provided by law—that his cam- 
paign shall be penniless as far as the 
public Treasury is concerned, but that 
the nominees of the Democratic and 
Republican Parties shall be handsomely 
financed from the public till? That is 
what Congress has said. We made a 
mistake, Mr. President. Let us erase 
that mistake. 

In the Nation’s history no third-party 
presidential candidate ever received as 
many as 5 million votes. No splinter 
party candidate approached anything 
like that total in the election of 1964. 
Thus the Republican and Democratic 
parties would have the exclusive right 
to share in the subsidy to pay expenses 
of the 1968 presidential election. 

Any program to provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance for use in election cam- 
paigns must necessarily contain some 
formula for distinguishing between bona 
fide candidates and those entering the 
lists only for the purpose of obtaining 
access to Federal funds. Reasonable 
provisions to limit benefits to bona fide 
candidates would, in my opinion, satisfy 
the constitutional requirement of the first 
amendment. 

But the reasonableness of the cutoff 
point contained in the formula of the 
act is, to say the least, open to question. 
Not only must a political party demon- 
strate its public support to the tune of 5 
million votes, but it must also have done 
so retroactively by having fielded a can- 
didate who received that many votes in 
an election held 4 years previously. 

In 1968, for example, even though a 
third party presidential candidate should 
command widespread public support, 
such a candidate and his party could not 
possibly qualify for Federal subsidy. 
Conceivably there might be a third-party 
candidate who, with access to public 
funds equal to that of the major party 
candidates, might receive more votes 
than either of his opponents; yet such a 
candidate and his party would not re- 
ceive 1 cent of Federal funds while his 
major party opponents would each re- 
ceive up to $30 million of public money. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the pending substitute. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to be misunderstood as advocating 
dissolution of our two-party system. In 
my view, our two-party political struc- 
ture is ore of the basic strengths of our 
form of government. I am not here 
suggesting that we should encourage the 
development of splinter parties, third 
parties, or fourth parties by subsidy or 
otherwise. That is not the point at all. 
Rather it is my view that we cannot, 
without doing violence to the Constitu- 
tion, impede the development or the 
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success of a third political party by sub- 
sidizing the two existing major parties 
under eligibility rules so grossly unfair 
as to be arbitrary and unreasonable. 
And even if we could do so, would it 
be wise to so freeze the mobility of our 
political system? 

After all, one of the two major politi- 
cal parties of today emerged from a 
breakdown of another party. Should 
we make sure this can never happen 
again? 

Would it be in the public interest to 
provide in this indirect way that it could 
never happen again? 

Is it wise to make our system so rigid 
that a conservative movement, a liberal 
movement, or any other kind of move- 
ment cannot survive and compete in 
the political arena? 

I think even if we could constitution- 
ally do so it would be unfair and unwise 
to do so. 

The requirement that eligibility to 
participate in this bonanza must have 
been established retroactively 4 years be- 
fore the election in connection with 
which benefits are sought seems to me 
clearly unreasonabie. Although we have 
had a number of perennial fringe splin- 
ter parties, none has ever come close to 
meeting the 5-million-vote test. 

Is political aspiration not a civil right? 
Is the opportunity to compete for politi- 
cal preferment, for political office on 
equal terms, with equal opportunity, not 
a civil right? 

It is a right as basic as the privilege 
of voting, and yet this unwise law seeks 
to cireumscribe that right. We have by 
law circumscribed the right of equal op- 
portunity to seek public office, to seek the 
Presidency of the United States. We 
have limited it to two men—the nominee 
of the Democratic Party and the nomi- 
nee of the Republican Party. We have 
made a mistake, Mr. President. Let us 
erase that mistake. 

If the major parties are subsidized 
while the minority parties are not, they 
will be even less likely to meet the 5 mil- 
lion vote test in the future. In our po- 
litical history third party movements 
which attract support in any substantial 
degree arise out of issues of the day or 
around an individual personality, as in 
the case of the Bull Moose revolt of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the rally of the Pro- 
gressives around Robert La Follette. The 
text of title III of Public Law 89-809 as it 
was enacted was obviously designed to 
make certain that no such movement in 
the future would be encouraged to sur- 
vive one battle to fight again 4 years la- 
ter. As the bill first passed the Sen- 
ate, the vote test was set at 1½ million 
votes. This was increased by the con- 
ference committee to 5 million votes 
in order, so it is rumored, to make it 
practically certain that only the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic Parties would 
ever receive benefits from the subsidy 
authorized by the bill. 

Again, it is not a question of what may 
be considered desirable or undesirable. 
It is a question of what is fair and rea- 
sonable—not only to Republicans and 
Democrats but also to those who prefer 
some other party to either. I do not en- 
gage in the pastime of predicting what 
the Supreme Court would do in a given 
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situation. I have found the Court a bit 
unpredictable at times. There are for- 
midable legal obstacles to getting the 
matter before the Court. But if the con- 
stitutional concept of one man, one vote 
is to have practical validity, the con- 
stitutional questions raised by the act 
passed last year cannot be swept under 
the rug of expediency. 

I pass now, Mr. President, from the 
approach followed by the act to com- 
ment on some of its provisions. To be- 
gin with, this law is utterly lacking in 
clarity. A careful reading of its text 
raises many questions for which no an- 
swers are to be found either in the stat- 
ute or in its legislative history. 

First, who is to receive the money? 
The law directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay “into the treasury of 
each political party” which qualifies. 
But the “treasury” of a political party 
is not otherwise defined or identified. 
For that matter, our two major political 
parties do not have corporate form, nor 
are they otherwise legal entities. There 
is a Democratic National Committee and 
a Republican National Committee, and 
each of these has a treasurer. But is 
there in fact an actual Democratic Na- 
tional Party and a Republican National 
Party—or a National Republican Party— 
that have been organized and have offi- 
cers? As I have said, there is a Re- 
publican National Committee and a 
Democratic National Committee, with a 
chairman, with a treasurer, and so forth. 
But is there a Republican National Party, 
with a chairman and with a treasurer? 
If so, I yield for some Senator to name 
the chairman, name the treasurer, I 
know of no such legal entity with a 
Democratic identification. I know of 
no such legal entity with a Republican 
identification. I know of no treasurer 
of such a legal entity. Yet, the law di- 
rects that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay “into the treasury of each po- 
litical party” which qualifies. 

It is in this cavalier way that this law 
would deal with an estimated $60 million 
of public funds. 

Under previously existing law, neither 
of the national committees is permitted 
to receive or disburse more than $3 mil- 
lion in a calendar year. So if we as- 
sume by implication, by some writing of 
regulation, some obtuse interpretation, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury can 
pay $30 million to the treasurer of the 


Democratic National Committee or of 


the Republican National Committee, 
what do we do with the law that limits 
those committees to $3 million per year? 
Is it intended that this $3 million limit 
is repealed by implication, or is it in- 
tended that the treasurers of the other 
committees formed to promote the can- 
didacy of the presidential candidates of 
the major parties shall also constitute 
the “treasury” of that political party? 
I do not know; the statute does not say. 

We have made a mistake, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Let us erase it. The law does not 
identify either by name or by title the 
individuals to whom payment is to be 
made. Perhaps the term “treasury of 
each political party” was intended to be 
somewhat flexible. If that be so, the 
language used was magnificently suc- 
cessful. The language used is sufficiently 
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vague to satisfy almost any test of flex- 
ibility. 

There is apparent confusion in the 
minds of some about whether a qualify- 
ing political party must pay from its own 
funds a portion of its expenses and be 
entitled to reimbursement only for ex- 
penses in excess of $5 million. A com- 
mittee print distributed by the Senate 
Finance Committee subsequent to en- 
actment of Public Law 89-809 states: 

First, all parties are to be subject to a $5 
million floor, for which no reimbursement is 
to be allowed. 


This committee document implies that 
qualifying parties must pay from other 
sources the first $5 million of campaign 
expenses. But I do not find that the 
statute reads in this way. 

Section 303(c) (2) (A) provides that the 
total amount that a major political party 
may receive is limited to “the excess over 
$5 million” of one-half of $1 multiplied 
by the total vote cast for candidates of 
the two major parties. For example, 
since 70 million votes were cast in the 
1964 presidential election, each of the 
major parties would be entitled to re- 
imbursement in 1968 for its expenses up 
to a maximum of one-half of $70 million, 
less $5 million, or $30 million. There is 
no provision whatever that requires that 
even the first $1 of expenses be paid from 
privately raised funds. Qualifying par- 
ties may seek reimbursement for each 
and every dollar of expenses incurred 
“with respect to” each presidential cam- 
paign up to the maximum, which, as 
indicated above, will be about $30 million 
in 1968. 

Section 303(c) (2) (C) states that: 

No payment with respect to any Presiden- 
tial campaign shall be made before Septem- 
ber 1 of the year of the Presidential election 
with respect to which such campaign is 
conducted. 


While this provision directs that “pay- 
ment” to political parties cannot be made 
before September 1, it does nothing to 
limit such payments to reimbursement 
for expenses incurred after that date. 
Apparently, payment may be made after 
September 1 for expenses incurred before 
September 1. The only requirement, 
timewise, is that the “treasurer of such 
party” must certify that the amount re- 
quested has been “spent or incurred” 
prior to the date of certification, “with 
respect to” the presidential campaign. 
Thus, if a political party has funds other- 
wise available, or credit, the September 1 
deadline is of no significance whatever. 

Under the terms of the statute the 
field is wide open not only as to the 
timing but also as to the purpose and 
the place of expenditures eligible for re- 
imbursement from public funds. Under 
the heading of “Limitations” the only 
requirement is that the treasurer of the 
party must certify that the amount re- 
quested was “spent or incurred in carry- 
ing on such presidential campaign” prior 
to the request for reimbursement, plus 
the added limitation that a party may 
not be reimbursed in a total amount 
which exceeds the total amount it has 
spent. 

This raises all sorts of interesting pos- 
sibilities. If obligations are incurred by 
a State party organization with respect 
to” the presidential campaign but paid 
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by the national organization, may reim- 
bursement be made for such expenses? 
It would appear so, though this is not 
entirely clear. In fact, there are many 
things in this law not entirely clear. It 
may not even be necessary to decide this 
point if the treasurer of the State com- 
mittee is deemed to be part of the “‘treas- 
ury” of the political party. 

How can it be said which treasurer of 
which committee is the treasurer of the 
Democratic National Party, or the Re- 
publican National Party, or how many 
treasurers there may be? The law is 
silent on this point. 

There is no apparent prohibition 
against a party financing its entire oper- 
ation by loans during the first 9 months 
of the election year and then paying off 
the loans after September 1 with Federal 
funds. Is there anyone to gainsay that? 
The act does not prohibit it. 

Perhaps a national committee may 
become dissatisfied with the personnel 
directing its party’s affairs in a State 
or for that matter in all 50 States. It 
might simply enlarge its own staff by 
employing field representatives to be 
stationed in the several States and hav- 
ing their salaries and expenses paid from 
Federal funds. In such a situation where 
is the voice of the State committee in 
the conduct of the campaign? Even at 
today’s prices $30 million will go a long 
way and particularly if spent in a few 
pivotal States, or in a few States, pivotal 
or not pivotal; for instance, in a State 
in which one party or the other might 
wish to make an intensive effort to de- 
feat or elect a Senator or a Member of 
Congress. 

So far as the provisions of title III of 
Public Law 89-809 are concerned either 
major party could spend its entire $30 
million in a few States, or even in one 
State. If nothing else gives Senators 
and Congressmen cause for concern, this 
should. The subsidy provided by this 
act could be used to thwart the will of 
the people of a particular State to select 
a representative of their choosing with- 
out undue influence from without. Mr. 
President, we have made a mistake. Let 
us erase it. 

Almost any conceivable type of ex- 
penditure could be held to have been in- 
curred “with respect to” a presidential 
campaign or “in carrying on” a presi- 
dential campaign. In theory, the funds 
authorized by the act are limited to the 
payment of expenses of the presidential 
campaign, with nothing provided to de- 
fray the expenses of congressional or 
senatorial campaigns in which the party 
may also have candidates. But what 
are campaign expenditures? They are 
nowhere defined. 

Given the way our political campaigns 
are conducted, how are the campaigns 
to be separated by candidates? How is 
the campaign for President to be kept 
separate from the campaign for the Sen- 
ate, Congress, or Governor. 

The Senate Finance Committee in its 
report on the bill states as follows: 

To preclude any of the presidential elec- 
tion campaign fund from being used for 
other than the campaign expenses of candi- 
dates for President and Vice President, no 
reimbursement will be made for any item 
related to a candidate for any office other 
than President or Vice President. For ex- 
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ample, if a Presidential or Vice Presidential 
candidate should make a joint political ap- 
pearance with a candidate for another public 
office and a substantial purpose of the Pres- 
idential or Vice Presidential appearance is 
to further the candidacy of the other candi- 
date, no reimbursement for such joint ap- 
pearance will be allowed. 


Unfortunately, the committee’s view, 
as above quoted, is not spelled out in the 
statute nor, in my opinion, supported by 
the statute. The text of the statute con- 
tains no such restrictions or limitation. 
Upon close analysis the committee report 
language itself is somewhat less than 
clear. If a presidential candidate in a 
nationwide TV address, after spelling 
out his own views on the issues and de- 
tailing the virtues of his party should 
suggest that the electorate ought to send 
to Washington a majority of Congress- 
men of the same political persuasion, 
does this disqualify the expenses of that 
telecast for reimbursement? I doubt 
anyone could answer that question with 
certainty. Will it be necessary for can- 
didates for the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or for Governor to flee the 
area when their party’s presidential 
candidate comes to their State, lest the 
expenses of the presidential candidate’s 
trip be subjected to doubt. Must, or 
can, a presidential candidate run in a 
vacuum, disassociating himself from 
other candidates of his party? Where 
are the guidelines to determine what ex- 
penses are eligible for reimbursement? 
There are no guidelines at all in the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund 
Act of 1966. 

There are no safeguards against cor- 
rupt practices. There are no safeguards 
against misappropriations. There are 
no safeguards against the use of funds 
for purposes of usurpation of public will 
rather than implementation of public 
will. We made a mistake in many re- 
spects. Let us erase that mistake. 

If the provisions of this act are to be 
administered at all, then those who write 
the regulations must, in effect, write the 
law. The law does not provide the 
guidelines for the use of this political 
slush fund. Therefore, if it is to be ad- 
ministered at all a guideline must be 
provided by regulation. I wonder if my 
Republican colleagues are agreeable to 
a Democratic administration writing the 
rules governing who can spend how 
much and for what in the 1968 cam- 
paign. It would seem to me that no 
political party out of power would will- 
ingly entrust this responsibility to the 
party in power. If title III of Public 
Law 89-809 remains on the statute books 
this will be the result, if we are to have 
any rules at all by which this slush 
fund is to be expended. 

The proponents of the act argue that 
the subsidy it authorizes will free presi- 
dential campaigns of the need for tainted 
money. In addition to helping presi- 
dential candidates, this is supposed to 
be helpful to candidates for the Senate 
and the House since, it is suggested, pri- 
vate contributions will then be more 
readily available for their use. 

Theoretically, there is apparent logic 
in this contention. But the fact is that 
the act imposes no limitations whatever 
upon the raising and spending of private 
funds in behalf of presidential candi- 
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dates or any other candidates. National 
fundraising drives can continue as be- 
fore and the proceeds can be spent as 
they have been spent in the past. There- 
after—on or after September 1—the 
party may claim reimbursement for the 
expenses which it has already paid with 
private contributions, thus ending the 
election year with a profit sufficient to 
sustain the party organization hand- 
somely for the ensuing 3 years until the 
next presidential election year—and un- 
til the next distribution of public funds. 
In the alternative, private funds raised 
by a party at the national level could 
be expended in behalf of those congres- 
sional candidates selected for favor by 
the national party organization, or even 
in an election for mayor or sheriff. 

Mr. President, I am appalled that a 
majority of both the Senate and House 
should have approved a measure so ut- 
terly devoid of safeguards. But a ma- 
jority did approve it, and so did the Presi- 
dent. As I said earlier, what we have 
done is to provide $60 million in Federal 
funds to be divided between the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties, with the 
parties free to spend it as they see fit 
in addition to what they can raise other- 
wise, thus compounding the unsavory 
aspects of political campaign financing. 

Sponsors of this act have apparently 
recognized some of its defects and vari- 
ous amendments are already being sug- 
gested. 

Mr. President, my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
has made several public statements with 
respect to proposed amendments. I 
should like to say at this point that since 
he is not in the Chamber today, I have 
suggested and requested the Democratic 
leadership to postpone a vote upon my 
amendment until tomorrow. I think 
that is the agreed-on order of business. 

But amendments limited to the scope 
and the framework of last year’s act, 
though they might make it administra- 
tively workable, could not make it a good 
law. 

It will be interesting to see the recom- 
mendation of the special study group ap- 
pointed by the President for the purpose 
of making a study of this law and mak- 
ing recommendations. There are ru- 
mors that the committee has suggested 
its appeal. 

I suggest its repeal. 

We shall have a vote on that. 

For a law so unsound in its approach 
and so lacking in safeguards, the only 
effective remedy is repeal. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier in 
these remarks, the subject of Federal 
law relating to campaign contributions 
and expenditures has been much dis- 
cussed in the past 10 years. There is an 
urgent need for a comprehensive, realis- 
tic law effectively regulating the use of 
money in elections. The need for clean 
election legislation is endorsed, on paper 
at least, by many persons, both in Con- 
gress and in the public generally, 

In 1956, a comprehensive bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate. Its principal 
sponsors were then Majority Leader 
Johnson and the minority leader, Sen- 
ator Knowland. Altogether, 86 Sena- 
tors—the total number of Senators was 
then 96—signed the bill as cosponsors. 
Never before had conditions for clean 
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election legislation seemed more propi- 
tious. 

Eighty-six of ninety-six Senators had 
signed the bill but it never had enough 
support to be reported from a commit- 
tee. 
An incident had occurred which had 
aroused the Nation to the need for re- 
form and which, it appeared, would serve 
as a catalyst to spur action by Congress. 

A US. Senator, the late Francis Case 
of South Dakota, revealed on the floor of 
the Senate that he had been offered a 
bribe in the form of a campaign con- 
tribution in return for his vote in favor 
of the natural gas bill. President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill, primarily, accord- 
ing to his veto message, because he felt 
that passage of the bill was tainted. 

Thus, amid widespread expressions of 
righteous indignation, 86 Senators co- 
sponsored a bill to do something about 
the problem. 

But as I have said, that bill was not 
even reported by the committee to which 
it was referred; nor was either of several 
other comprehensive bills introduced 
during the same session of Congress, in- 
cluding one introduced by the then 
junior Senator from Tennessee. 

In 1956, there were two Senate com- 
mittee investigations, much oratory, and 
no action. 

Since then, we have had a Presidential 
commission on the subject which sub- 
mitted recommendations that went un- 
heeded by the Congress. As Public Law 
89-809 was approved on the last day of 
the 89th Congress, a bill embodying Pres- 
ident Johnson’s recommendations was 
languishing in committee and a less com- 
prehensive bill died on the Senate cal- 
endar. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that some- 
thing more than a catalyst is needed if 
we are to achieve genuine election law 
reform. There is a fear on the part of 
many that effective limitations on con- 
tributions and expenditures will deprive 
candidates of funds with which to meet 
legitimate campaign expenses, This ac- 
counts in part for reluctance to vote for 
effective controls. 

And so, I have concluded that in order 
to enact legislation which would effec- 
tively eliminate questionable campaign- 
financing practices, it may be necessary 
to provide some alternate source of cam- 
paign funds. I believe that this view is 
shared by many who are interested in 
reform. 

A bill providing for Federal participa- 
tion in campaign financing under proper 
safeguards, and also effectively limiting 
private contributions and the the expen- 
diture thereof might, it seems to me, be 
passed. This is the carrot-and-the-stick 
formula. After more than 10 years of 
active interest and effort to promote 
campaign financing legislation, I have 
concluded that such an approach has 
merit, and it may be the only approach 
which will lead to the enactment of gen- 
uine reform legislation. 

In passing the Presidential Campaign 
Fund Act of 1966, we gave up the carrot 
without any reform at all. Without this 
carrot, reform will continue to elude us. 

There is still time to repair the dam- 
age. The act will not become operative 
until 1967 tax returns are filed in 1968. 
But unless this unsound law is repealed 
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before the Secretary of the Treasury 
starts writing checks in 1968, we shall 
have lost any realistic chance to do any- 
thing about the loose practices which 
now prevail under existing law. 

For the foregoing reasons I urge the 
Senate to reverse the unwise action which 
was taken in haste last October. The 
first step is the repeal of the unsound 
measure which was passed. When this 
has been accomplished, the Congress 
should proceed to consider seriously the 
suggestions submitted by President John- 
son, the late President Kennedy, and 
others, and enact an effective law which 
will eliminate improper and excessive in- 
fluence of money in Federal election 
campaigns. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

A BALANCED TAX STRUCTURE FOR A BALANCED 

ECONOMY 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate today has as its stated 
primary purpose, according to the posi- 
tion taken by the administration, the 
return to normal growth in the economy 
as it is affected by capital investment. 
The statement was continually made 
throughout testimony before both the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Senate Finance Committee that 
the so-called unstability engendered by 
unsustainable growth has been brought 
to a state of equilibrium by this sup- 
posedly judicious and well-timed suspen- 
sion of the investment tax credit. The 
suspension of October 10 has been de- 
cleared partially responsible for the al- 
leged return to economic elysium after a 
wild ride characterized by unbridled 
growth of productive capacity, employ- 
ment, personal and corporate income, 
unparalleled Treasury revenues, and the 
never-before-seen phenomenon of a 
country fighting a major war 9,000 miles 
from its shores and at the same time sus- 
taining growth in consumer sectors of 
the economy during free market condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I have tried very sin- 
cerely and studiously to see just what is 
wrong with the conditions that I have 
described. In light of natural adjust- 
ments in the economy roughly a full 
quarter before the suspension of the tax 
credit, I dismiss the words “unbridled” 
or “unsustainable” as being character- 
istic of economic theorists who see just 
how untimely and unnecessary the ap- 
plication of any fiscal restraint was at 
this time. For anyone to have claimed to 
foresee the conditions existing in the last 
two quarters of calendar 1967 and used 
that at a basis for this mismeasure, par- 
ticularly when the best economic talent 
in the country still cannot make them 
out, is imprudent, to say the least. And 
judging from comparisons between pro- 
jected figures both in absolute figures 
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and in growth rates and those tabulated 
for the last 3 months, leadtime for 
administration clairvoyance has been 
reduced considerably, in fact, if not in 
its own mind. 

A look at economic indicators of the 
second and third quarters of 1966 make 
abundantly clear, Mr. President, that the 
economy was not overheating. It was, of 
its own accord, leveling off. It is as if 
it could foresee, unless it minded its 
manners and grew at a rate that was 
considered “safe” it would be subjected 
to fiscal and economic restraints and 
other things, too terrible to mention.” 

A glance at some of the more obvious 
indicators makes this quite clear. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve index 
points, industrial production was begin- 
ning to level off as early as July of 1966. 
Surely this was sufficiently early in the 
game to be taken into account in any de- 
cision to suspend the investment incen- 
tive. Manufacturers’ capital appropria- 
tions were recovering from a signflicant 
decline. Equipment expenditures had 
leveled off the middle of the second quar- 
ter. Seasonally adjusted auto sales be- 
gan a continuing decline. We all know 
of the recession in the housing industry 
brought on by attempts on the part of 
the Federal Reserve to unilaterally con- 
trol the economy with measures that 
could at best be called awkward. Pro- 
duction as a percentage of capacity be- 
gan a steady decline midway in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1966. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
whether you are a micro- or macro- 

„ Whatever your economic 
cosmos of concentration, these are not 
signs of unsustained growth. They are 
signs of fluctuations in our free market 
that, if left alone, would have resulted in 
an adjustment permitting us to grow 
economically in a continued upswing in- 
stead of being continually plagued by 
teeterings on the brink of economic un- 
certainty brought on by those who can- 
not adjust to “positive growth eco- 
nomics,” I do not suggest that these in- 
dividuals or schools of economic thought 
be embalmed with their theoretical her- 
itage, but one is tempted. 

I turn now from the past to the imme- 
diate present. Here, again, a look at the 
indicators give rise to increased concern. 
As the First National City Bank of New 
York has said, “the economy has not 
been following the administrations’ 
script.” I have no doubt, it is probably 
written in olde English. 

The industrial production index for 
February was off 2.1 points from Jan- 
uary’s revised figure of 158.0. Motor 
vehicle production continued its serious 

decline. The rise in steel production is 
quite slight and the increase in utilities 
production again is marginal Business 
equipment output showed an unexpected 
drop, it was 1.3 percent lower in February 
from January figures that had already 
been revised downward. 

This makes February the lowest month 
in this area since September of 1966. 
Poorer profit expectations for the first 
quarter remain a fairly sure reality. 
January’s inventory accumulation con- 
tinued unusually high. 

Mr, President, if this apparent busi- 
ness decline continues, concurrent with 
both peaking in inventory investment 
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and capital expenditures, there should 
be steps taken to counteract these ef- 
fects of past economic mismeasures, and 
later in this speech I shall outline what I 
feel the economy needs in addition to an 
immediate and retroactive restoration of 
the investment tax credit. 

But to continue with our necrology, 
Mr. President, total personal income has 
begun to level off. Net farm income, in- 
cluding new inventory change, continues 
its yearlong decline. Corporate after- 
tax profits began to decline in early 1966 
and, as I stated above, the present picture 
is not encouraging. The effect a con- 
tinuation of this pattern could have on 
Treasury revenues should be of greater 
concern than the loss on paper occa- 
sioned by retroactive restoration of the 
tax-investment credit, particularly in 
view of what many economists consider 
overoptimistic tax-revenue expectations 
by the administration. In all com- 
ponents, weekly hours of work have drop- 
ped significantly with a drop registered 
in durable goods of 1 full hour. Aver- 
age weekly earnings have dropped in all 
manufacturing industries. Both the 
wholesale and retail price indexes are 
fairly stable. The homebuilding industry 
and the automobile industries still pre- 
sent a very disturbing picture. While 
homebuilding has bottomed out despite 
the statistical freak for housing starts 
in January, the administration and the 
Federal Reserve Board should see what 
is implied here—substantial economic 
trends cannot be remedied and, for- 
tunately, squelched by instant action 
measures. 

Senate speeches given by me on Au- 
gust 19, 1966, and March 16 of this year 
have made clear my position and the 
concurrence of many economic analysts 
representing highly reputable forums of 
economic expression. You cannot suc- 
cessfully lessen demand by reducing 
the means of satisfying that demand. To 
think that reduction in productive ca- 
pacity will have a traceable effect on con- 
sumer demand other than that occa- 
sioned by admittedly unacceptable levels 
of unemployment is, to my thinking, 
something straight from Lewis Carroll. 

Mr. President, I think the indicators 
clearly demand the restoration of the 
investment credit. They demand it in 
equity and from sound economic reason- 
ing. I shall belabor no further the fact 
that it was not needed to begin with and 
one strongly suspects that it was a fiscal 
bone thrown to the Federal Reserve 
Board in exchange for easier money. As 
I believe I educed from Chairman Martin 
in testimony before the Finance Com- 
mittee on this bill, the Reserve Board 
is influencing directly the fiscal policies 
of the administration with intimations of 
monetary strangulation. 

Mr. President, the statement was made 
in both prepared statements and in an- 
swers to specific questions at hearings, 
that the suspension of the investment 
credit and the accelerated depreciation 
were not revenue measures. They were 
to cool off the economy and prevent the 
Federal Reserve Board making the eco- 
nomy too “snug,” to use Chairman Mar- 
tin’s word. This declaration on the part 
of the administration that the apparent 
gain, at least in this sector of revenue 
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collection, was not of significance as 
revenue, would seem to lead us logically 
to the next step in this syllogism. If the 
restoration of the credit is a move to 
stimulate the economy, as, I believe, re- 
cent Federal spending, pump-priming 
moves have also been, then to make the 
restoration retroactive to the original 
date would further the stated economic 
aims of the administration. This is a 
strictly economic situation. We need to 
stimulate the economy. A review of the 
indicators shows this to be obvious. To 
claim that retroactivity would represent 
an inequitable windfall to those that had, 
in their best business judgment, to ex- 
pand, is to indulge in ethical posturing. 
What is meant by a windfall is open to 
definition. I, for one, cannot imagine 
responsible boards of directors of Amer- 
ican industry voting themselves a month 
in Montego Bay, Jamaica, after receiv- 
ing a return of these funds. These funds 
will be used to make their businesses 
stronger, more competitive, more pro- 
ductive and, to the Treasury’s direct in- 
terest, better producers of Federal rev- 
enues. 

To repeal the suspension of the tax 
credit suspension and the accelerated 
depreciation is a sound economic move 
designed to provide needed stimulus to 
the economy. To repeal it retroactively 
to October 9, if one follows administra- 
tion reasoning to its logical conclusion, 
would also be sound economics. 

My position, supported by massive pub- 
lic support from industry, is that retro- 
activity should be approved by the Senate 
and include House language that in- 
creases the credit amount from 25 to 50 
percent for amounts over $25,000. 

Mr. President, tne last economic indi- 
cator that I shall discuss as a major sign 
of threatening economic slowdown is the 
relationship between the decline in total 
sales and the continued increase in in- 
ventories even though overall production 
in industry has declined. When you 
have inventories rising high above sales, 
both absolutely and as a ratio, particu- 
larly in the face of declining and de- 
creased production, a very serious look 
must be taken at the consumer side of 
the economy. This look should take into 
consideration, not only an increase in 
savings and a definite slowing of the rise 
in retail sales, but the psychological im- 
pact on the average man of our yo-yo 
economic measures. 

Inventories in business have risen from 
$132,392,000,000 to $136,520,000,000 be- 
tween. October 1966 and January 1967. 
Sales, however, began a decrease in No- 
vember and the January figure is down 
to $87,849,000,000 from $87,875,000,000. 
This situation gives rise to concern but 
when it is coupled with a clear-cut de- 
cline in production in total industrial 
production and clear cut declines in pro- 
duction of selected manufacturers, a very 
close look must be taken into means to 
stimulate demand across the board. The 
industrial production index, seasonally 
adjusted, decreased in February for the 
second consecutive month with a decline 
of 1.3 percent. Total manufacturing 
dropped from 161.5 in October 1966 to 
157.9 in February 1967, a drop of 3.6 per- 
cent, taking 1957 through 1959, as 100, 
seasonally adjusted. 
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This, Mr. President, would seem to 
make clear the point that not only is 
there a need to provide a long run in- 
crease in productive capacity, but if that 
capacity is to make economic sense, there 
must be an immediate stimulation of the 
consumer markets in this country across 
the board. 

Productive capacity is worse than use- 
less if there is no demand for the prod- 
uct; it represents a drain on both corpo- 
rate, individual and Government reve- 
nues. not only is it annoying, it is ex- 
pensive—expensive in revenue and em- 
ployment. 

Mr. President, I believe it to be in the 
best interests of the consumer and, there- 
fore, of industry that an excise tax cut 
in both automobiles and communications 
is in order. This cut in taxes would pro- 
vide needed cash for the purchase of con- 
sumer goods, which purchases, accord- 
ing to the current retail reports of the 
Commerce Department, have slowed in 
growth despite the relentless growth in 
consumers. 

The automobile industry is obviously 
in an uncomfortable situation. Sales 
according to the latest figures supplied 
by the National Association of Auto Deal- 
ers show a drop in sales of 25 percent 
from last year. The impact of this in- 
dustry and those closely connected to it 
on the economy is well known. 

A serious decline in this sector is not 
to be taken lightly. A remedy must be 
found, and I feel that it is to stimulate 
sales through a cut in excise taxes. The 
amendment I propose would cut excise 
taxes on automobiles from the present 
7 to 4 percent, effective on date of final 
enactment. There is, however, language 
included to provide for a reimbursement 
for the difference in the taxes for auto- 
mobiles purchased after my speech of 
March 16, wherein I originally proposed 
this tax cut. A cut of this nature would 
not only result in an increase in auto- 
mobile sales, but it would also provide 
extra funds for further stimulation of 
consumer consumption. Savings figures 
as a percentage of disposable income is 
up from 4.8 in the third quarter of 1966 
to 5.9 only 3 months later, at the end of 
calendar 1966. These extra funds, cou- 
pled with moneys freed by an excise tax 
cut, would provide stimulus not only to 
automobiles, as I have said, but to the 
economy as a whole. This amendment, 
Mr. President, is, I feel, clearly in the 
economic interests of the country. 

Mr. President, I call attention at this 
time to an article entitled “Chrysler Plans 
Layoffs in April—21,000 Men in United 
States To Be Idle 5 Days,” written by 
William D. Smith, and published in the 
3 York Times of Saturday, April 1, 

The article states: 

The Chrysler Corporation announced yes- 
terday it would lay off 21,000 production 
workers for five days during April because 
of a sharp decline in the company’s auto as- 
sembly schedule for the month. 


The article also states, referring to the 
big inventories which I cited in the 
general industry: 


A Chrysler spokesman said the production 
cutback was made to reduce inventories of 
new cars. Chrysler’s sales this year through 
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March 20 are down 15.6 per cent from the 
year-earlier level. 


Here is a significant point: 

Chrysler’s sales decline is nonetheless the 
smallest of any of the Nation’s major auto 
makers. Over-all industry sales are down 
20.9 per cent for the January 1-March 20 
period. 

The article further points out that— 

The Chrysler plants to be affected are 
Lynch Road (Detroit) in the week beginning 
April 8rd; Hamtramck (Detroit) and St. 
Louis in the week of April 10; Los Angeles in 
the week of April 17 and Newark, Delaware, 
and Belvidere, Illinois, in the week of April 
24. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Another area, Mr. 
President, that is due; rather overdue, 
for a lowering in excise taxes, is the area 
of communications. This tax presently 
at 10 percent, after the very brief lower- 
ing of it in 1965, should be lowered to 3 
percent, effective May 1. This effective 
date would permit the companies in- 
volved to have some leadtime in chang- 
ing their billings. 

This cut, again, Mr. President, would 
provide needed consumer dollars for 
stimulation of consumer demand to be 
met by an expansion in production 
capacity engendered, in turn by credit 
easing and investment credits. This 
approach to growth is, I believe, the an- 
swer to increased demand. Expand 
productive capacity; do not stall the 
economy with awkward and ill-timed 
fiscal and monetary controls that are 
effected on the basis of estimates that 
have regularly been incorrect. These 
two tax cuts, coupled with the restora- 
tion of the investment credit and accel- 
erated depreciation retroactive to Oc- 
tober 9, 1966, should provide the total 
economy with the fuel necessary for it 
to move forward. 

Mr. President, Chairman Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in answer to a 
question of mine about the effect of reve- 
nues of tax cuts over the past 15 years 
stated that there was not, to his knowl- 
edge, a tax cut that did not result in an 
increase in aggregate Treasury revenues. 
And I was trying desperately today to 
have the acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] give us 
an estimate of the revenues that would 
be involved. I have sent a wire this af- 
ternoon to the quadriad, the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Director 
of the Budget, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Council, Mr. Ackley, requesting 
them to submit information showing this 
amount in time for the debate on this 
measure. 

In 15 years we have still not learned 
this lesson. Here is an opportunity to 
begin in earnest the use of “positive 
growth economics.” 

The sector loss of revenue to the Treas- 
ury of the automobile excise tax cut 
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would be $177 million in fiscal 1967 and 
$513 million in fiscal 1968. The sector 
loss for the communications excise tax 
cut would be $98 million in fiscal 1967 
and $703 million in fiscal 1968. This 
totals to $1,875,000,000 in fiscal 1967 and 
$2,816,000,000 in fiscal 1968. I maintain, 
Mr. President, that the aggregate reve- 
nues generated by the passage of these 
extra funds through the economy would 
more than offset the sector revenue loss 
occasioned by the lowering of these taxes. 

Mr. President, I propose these amend- 
ments—and intend to offer them—only 
after a close study of the indicators and 
very recent communications with leaders 
of economic thought in the Nation. I 
have here a telegram from Mr. William 
F. Butler, vice president for economic re- 
search of the Chase Manhattan Bank. 
It reads as follows: 


Believe you are wise in calling for reduc- 
tions in excises on autos and telephone calls. 
Stimulus to consumer markets would be 
highly useful. Experience shows that a bal- 
anced tax reduction applying to both con- 
sumption and investment is the best route. 


I also have a letter from Mr. Olsen, 
senior vice president and economist of 
the First National City Bank. The let- 
ter reads: 


First NATIONAL Crry BANK, 
New York, N. F., March 17, 1967. 
Hon. Vance HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator HARTKE: I was pleased to 
hear that you plan to propose recuction in 
certain excise taxes as an amendment to the 
investment tax credit restoration bill. The 
reduction in excise taxes on automobiles is 
particularly desirable in light of the present 
slow sales performance. Despite susbtantial 
increases in personal income in December 
and again in January, consumers have in- 
creased their rate of savings and reduced 
expenditures. They have also slowed down 
sharply their net consumer credit borrow- 
ings. The consumer does not feel in a posi- 
tion to improve his rate of expenditure, and 
reduction in these excise taxes might very 
well encourage him. Indeed, the uncertain- 
ties about imposition of the 6 per cent surtax 
may be a consideration in the consumer's 
cautious attitude. With inventories at un- 
usually high levels and still growing, further 
slowdown in demand is going to make the 
inventory adjustment more difficult and 
drawn out, Continued discouragement to 
consumption will not help matters. 

Auto companies are being directed to add 
new safety features to current and next 
year’s models. The consumer must pay for 
these safety features despite the fact that 
if left to a free choice he might elect not 
to purchase them. A reduction in the excise 
tax, therefore, would help to offset these 
extra charges, 

The reduction in the telephone excise tax 
would help the consumer’s overall budget, 
making it possible for him to direct expendi- 
tures to other services or goods, in line with 
the general need to encourage an improve- 
ment in consumption. 

You have my permission to incorporate 
this into the hearings if you so choose, Best 
personal wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEIF. 


I also have a letter from Prof. Paul A. 
Samuelson, institute professor at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, sup- 
porting my amendments to reduce excise 
taxes, which reads as follows, under date 
of March 20: 
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MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
or TECHNOLOGY, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 20, 1967. 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
Committee on Finance, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator HARTKE: I do think this 
might be a good time to make progress 
toward reducing excise taxes at the Federal 
level. The auto and (with less urgency) the 
telephone taxes might make a promising 
beginning. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. SAMUELSON, 
Institute Professor. 


Professor Samuelson is one of the out- 
standing men in this field, 

I have relied throughout this speech 
on analyses also prepared by Townsend- 
Greenspan & Co., of New York, inter- 
nationally known and respected eco- 
nomic analysts. Their figures and con- 
clusion agree with and reinforce those 
gathered from other sources. Here, Mr. 
President, is a consensus of economic 
opinion, iterated by veritable pundits in 
the field. I ask that my colleagues heed 
them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
figures and the analysis be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
time has then come for Congress to show 
that it is able to respond to the total 
economy in a balanced manner with a 
balanced program. This is in the in- 
terest of the Nation, the economy, the 
consumer, and, quite significantly, the 
present Congress. 

I hope that some of those who are in- 
terested in the effects of these amend- 
ments will understand that I was opposed 
to the suspension of the investment tax 
credit. I felt that the investment tax 
credit was a good proposal. It was a tax 
credit of 7 percent, which is the equiva- 
lent of giving to business a depreciation 
on its equipment of 114 percent, 

I was opposed to the suspension of the 
tax credit last fall, and I believe that the 
evidence now demonstrates that action 
by Congress was not alone ill timed and 
ill conceived, but also was economically 
unsound, and I am glad to help rectify 
the mistake of last fall. 

Therefore, it is my intention to vote 
for a tax cut for business and industry 
in the amount of this 7-percent tax 
credit. I am hopeful that we will not 
penalize those companies which, by rea- 
son of economic necessity, were forced to 
continue their investment and their 
progress—penalize them for 7 months 
out of a period of almost 4% years. In 
other words, we provided the 7-percent 
Investment tax credit in 1962. We sus- 
pended it in October of 1966. We pro- 
pose to make it effective again in March 
of 1967. 

So, in less than a 5-year period, we 
have had an on-again, off-again tax 
credit for business. 

We have had the same policy in the 
field of excise taxes—that is, national 
sales taxes—which I opposed from the 
time I came to Congress. We finally 
were able to eliminate these sales taxes 
in 1965. Then we eliminated them for a 
short period of time, and then we reim- 
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posed the sales taxes on automobiles and 
telephones. 

Incidentally, part of the sales taxes on 
automobiles was for highway beautifica- 
tion. I might point out that none of it 
was for highway safety. This is just an 
aside, but it demonstrates the lack of 
continued emphasis and the lack of con- 
tinued priority of those things which de- 
mand our attention. I certainly am in 
favor of highway beautification, but I be- 
lieve we should do something about sav- 
ing the lives of some projected 65,000 
people who will be killed on the high- 
ways. 

At the same time, I am in favor of pro- 
viding the same type of treatment for 
the consumer as we are providing for 
business and industry. I am in favor of 
the tax credit for business and industry. 
I am in favor of providing for reinstitu- 
tion of the tax cut for the consumer by 
eliminating the increase in the sales 
taxes from 4 to 7 percent, which is the 
reverse way of saying I want to reduce 
the excise tax from 7 to 4 percent. I 
want to reduce the excise tax on tele- 
phone calls from 10 to 3 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ments be printed. I intend to call them 
up at a later time. I hope that the 
Members of the Senate will give these 
matters their serious consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments (Nos. 144 through 146) will 
be received, printed, and will lie on the 
table. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CHRYSLER PLANS LAxorrs IN APRIL—21,000 
MEN IN UNITED States To Bx IDLE 5 Days— 
AMERICAN MOTORS STEPPING Up PRODUCTION 
(By William D. Smith) 

The Chrysler Corporation announced yes- 
terday it would lay off 21,000 production 
workers for 5 days during April because of a 
sharp decline in the company’s auto assembly 
schedule for the month. 

The American Motors Corporation, on the 
other hand, said it was calling back 6,500 em- 
ployees after a week's layoff. The company 
also announced that It was scheduling a 40 
per cent increase in the production of its 
Rambler American line to 244 cars a day from 
175 cars a day. 

Chrysler said it would build some 87,300 
cars at its domestic assembly plants in April, 
about a 31 per cent drop from the production 
of April, 1966. A Chrysler spokesman said six 
of the company’s seven assembly plants in 
the United States would suspend operations 
for one 5-day period each during April. 

BIG INVENTORIES CITED 

A Chrysler spokesman said the production 
cutback was made to reduce inventories of 
new cars. Chrysler’s sales this year through 
March 20 are down 15.6 per cent from the 
year-earlier level. 

Chrysler's sales decline is nonetheless the 
smallest of any of the nation’s major auto 
makers. Over-all industry sales are down 
20.9 per cent for the January I-March 20 
period. * 

The Chrysler plants to be affected are Lynch 
Road (Detroit) in the week beginning 
April 3; Hamtramck (Detroit) and St. Louis 
in the week of April 10; Los Angeles in the 
week of April 17 and Newark, Del., and 
Belvidere, III., in the week of April 24. 

The company’s Jefferson Avenue plant in 
Detroit, which builds Chryslers and Imperials 
will continue regular operations, 

CLOSING IN CANADA, TOO 

Chrysler Canada, Ltd., a subsidiary, also 
announced yesterday that it would shut its 
Windsor, Ont., assembly plant for 5 working 
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days. This closing will affect about 5,000 
workers, in addition to the 21,000 being laid 
off in the United States. 

William V. Luneburg, president of American 
Motors, said his company’s production in- 
crease was nec to meet shortages of 
Rambler American cars that were developing 
in many areas of the country. 

Mr. Luneburg said public response to the 
company’s February 21 price cuts of $154 to 
$234 on the Rambler American had been 
greater than expected. He said sales of the 
model had increased to nearly double the 
January rate. 

Sales at American Motors are trailing last 
year’s pace by 22.7 per cent. Since the price 
cut, however, the company’s sales position 
has improved in relation to those of the 
other auto makers. 

E. M. Estes, vice president of the General 
Motors Corporation and general manager 
of its Chevrolet division, said yesterday that 
he expected dealer sales for March to total 
about 160,000 new cars, down from the 
221,000 cars sold in March, 1966. But he said 
there were “definite indications that a real 
spring upturn in sales in taking place.” 


EXHIBIT 2 


[From Townsend-Greenspan & Co., 
Mar. 17, 1967] 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


The industrial production index for Feb- 
ruary was off a surprising 2.1 points from 
January's revised figure of 158.0. We had 
expected a more modest falloff based on the 
assumption that production in the capital 
goods industries and other areas of the econ- 
omy, for which only monthly data are avall- 
able, would show only marginal declines, As 
it turned out, the figures show that motor 
vehicle production was down pretty much 
as anticipated. There was a slight rise in 
steel and a marginal increase in utilities pro- 
duction. Business equipment output which 
we had expected to evidence little change 
was, in fact, a surprising 1.3% lower in Feb- 
ruary following a downward revision for Jan- 
uary, The preliminary January index for 
business equipment implied a continuation 
of the upward trend of output to record 
levels in January. Revised data now indi- 
cate that January’s seasonally adjusted out- 
put was actually down, albeit only modestly, 
with February at the lowest level for this 
component since September 1966. Produc- 
tion curtailments are also suggested for mili- 
tary aircraft although the production of ord- 
nance apparently continued to edge up a 
notch last month. Unofficial estimates from 
the Pentagon indicate air ordnance produc- 
tion at 93,000 tons in February which was 
probably up slightly from the January level. 
(97,000 tons are scheduled for March.) 

In other areas of the economy, preliminary 
estimates show textile and apparel produc- 
tion for February off 2%, after seasonal ad- 
justment, from January’s index which was 
revised downward significantly. Early in- 
dications are for a further erosion in this 
category in March. Not unexpectedly, home 
goods production was lower and, to make 
matters worse, even the large food compo- 
nent was a shade lower last month. 

There are some marginally favorable char- 
acteristics in the pattern of industrial activ- 
ity last month. Despite the sharp drop in 
manufacturing output, unit labor costs in 
February apparently did not show any fur- 
ther rise following the large increase which 
occurred in January. It is possible that the 
abrupt falloff in overtime in February im- 
proved output per man-hour enough to off- 
set rising average hourly pay. However, it is 
more likely that January's rise in unit labor 
costs was a statistical aberration and that 
the average of January and February is a 
more relevant indicator of what is happening 
during the first quarter. Although sufficient 
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detail is lacking to make a firm judgment on 
February profit margins, it seems unlikely 
that further erosion occurred last month. 
Notwithstanding this, our original expecta- 
tions of a rather poorer first quarter profit 
showing remain unaltered. 

Industrial activity for March is currently 
running under the February levels, especially 
if further declines in capital goods produc- 
tion are projected. How much of a decline 
is to be expected in the March index is as 
yet indeterminant. 

As of a fortnight ago, our over-all judg- 
ment of the state of the economy was, that 
while there was a general weakening in the 
consumer goods sector, the upward thrust 
of production in both business and defense 
equipment would keep the slippage of indus- 
trial activity in the months immediately 
ahead to a minimum. Originally, the decline 
in plant and equipment expenditures during 
the first quarter of 1967, indicated by the 
most recent SEC-Department of Commerce 
Plant and Equipment Survey, seemed un- 
reasonable in light of the apparent strength 
in capital goods production as shown by the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index. But in view 
of the sudden weakness now being evidenced 
in capital goods production, we can no longer 
look upon the surprising downturn in plant 
and equipment expenditures suggested by 
the survey as a statistical fluke. The most 
reasonable anticipation is still that the dollar 
expenditures on plant and equipment in the 
current quarter are somewhat higher 
on average than in the fourth quarter of 
1966. However, the evidence of an imminent 
turn in plant and equipment expenditures 
is beginning to grow. If so, a substantial 
further decline in capital goods and asso- 
ciated production is to be expected for the 
remainder of this year, despite the restora- 
tion of the investment tax credit. It cer- 
tainly seems unreasonable to expect that 
defense production will actually decline in 
months immediately ahead but obviously 
some slowing in the rate of growth of that 
sector is near at hand. 

Unfortunately, very little of the current 
weakening in industrial activity is traceable 
to a drop in the level of inventory invest- 
ment. January's inventory accumulation re- 
mained surprisingly high. There may have 
been some slippage in inventory investment 
in February although there is little statisti- 
cal evidence to suggest that this was the case. 
Retail sales continue soft. Passenger car 
sales are obviously the most dramatic area 
of weakness, but nonautomotive retail activ- 
ity can be described as only a moderate offset. 
The evidence for consumer goods markets 
and plant and equipment expenditures, cou- 
pled with the fact that final goods produc- 
tion was off as much as the materials segment 
in the industrial production index suggests 
little in the way of a reduction in inventory 
investment within the manufacturing area. 

If this is the case, the decline in business 
activity still has a good way to go both in 
scope and time. The development of a con- 
current peaking in both inventory invest- 
ment and plant and equipment expenditures 
has historically been the major element in 
an industrial recession. 

That homebuilding will provide support 
for the economy still remains a projection 
rather than a realization. As we have in- 
dicated previously, the sudden upswing in 
housing starts in January was a statistical 
fiction fed by the fact that conventional sea- 
sonal adjustment factors for this series re- 
flect only the impact of weather. Conse- 
quently, the sharp increases in seasonally 
adjusted housing starts for January in the 
Northeastern and North Central states 
turned into an abrupt decline in February. 
Over-all seasonally adjusted starts last 
month returned to their December levels. 
Building permits also weakened, but less 
so than in the case of starts. We would 
not be surprised to see a further slippage in 
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the seasonally adjusted starts rates for the 
month of March although this is by no 
means certain. Generally, homebuilding by 
any standard, has bottomed out and it is 
only a question of time before it begins to 
exhibit some firming tendencies. 

Expectations of any near-term or major 
improvement in this market are not realistic, 
however. There is some evidence that the 
underlying backlog of home demand may 
be slightly less than had previously been 
suggested. Home buying in the Western 
states, even in projects where mortgage 
money is available, is running somewhat be- 
low expectations. It is, needless to say, al- 
most impossible to tell what the state of 
home buying demand is in the Eastern and 
North Central states. Clearer evidence in 
these sectors of the country will require the 
emergence of spring. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Last week the business community was 
presented with a surprisingly bearish report 
on plans for plant and equipment expendi- 
tures which evoked a Presidential request for 
the restoration of the investment tax credit. 
Regarding the business outlook, the net ef- 
tect of these events must be considered nega- 
tive. 

The SEC-Department of Commerce survey 
of American business’ plant and equipment 
expenditure plans for calendar 1967 indi- 
cated an increase of only 3.9% over 1966 
levels. This was based on data available in 
late January and early February and it must 
be presumed that, if anything, plans have 
been scaled down somewhat more during the 
past month. These figures, needless to say, 
are decidedly less optimistic than the most 
recent McGraw-Hill survey of capital spend- 
ing, taken early in January, which showed a 
projected increase of 6.3%. The implicit 
sharp downward revision between, say the 
first two weeks of January and early Febru- 
ary, is doubtless more statistical than real. 
In past years, concurrent surveys taken in 
March and April by McGraw-Hill and the 
SEC-Department of Commerce respectively 
showed a definite upward bias, usually aver- 
aging about two percentage points, in the 
McGraw-Hill figures. Analysis of both sur- 
veys historically shows that the government 
estimate has been by far the more accurate 
of the two. Accordingly, the reported 6.3% 
increase in the McGraw-Hill survey probably 
has an upward bias built into it. Thus, the 
discrepancy between the two most recent 
surveys may not be a reflection of any change 
in plans, but rather a difference in sampling 
and collection. 

This is not to say, however, that the latest 
government projection implying less than 
a 4% increase in plant and equipment ex- 
penditures can, in and of itself, be taken at 
face value. The Administration survey re- 
quested that the companies also project 
their expenditure plans for both the first 
and second quarters of this year. After sum- 
ming and seasonally adjusting the capital 
expenditure data for the first half, an esti- 
mate for the second half of this year was 
derived by subtraction. This yielded the 
rather unbelievable result of a decline in 
expenditures for the first two quarters fol- 
lowed by somewhat higher outlays during 
the July-December period. 

In the first instance, it is rather difficult 
to imagine current dollar figures on plant 
and equipment expenditures actually declin- 
ing in the first quarter of 1967. The same 
government report showed that, on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis, new starts of capital 
projects by manufacturers during the fourth 
quarter of 1966 were still above the rate of 
expenditures, causing the backlog of uncom- 
pleted projects to continue to rise. The 
same pattern exists for public utilities. This 
is consistent with the structure of orders and 
backlogs for new capital equipment. Ap- 
propriations on a seasonally adjusted basis 
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were actually up slightly during the fourth 
quarter of 1966 for manufacturers and, while 
definitely below the second quarter 1966 
peak, were nevertheless at high levels. New 
orders for plant and equipment were some- 
what lower last quarter, but here again, the 
evidence hardly suggests lower outlays this 
quarter. 

We would thus argue that while we find 
the expenditure increases for the year as a 
whole consistent with the structure of or- 
ders, backlogs and commitments, we be- 
lieve outlays in the first half will be some- 
what higher than officially projected, with 
the second half being lower than is implied 
in the survey. 

Potentially, the restoration of the invest- 
ment tax credit and accelerated deprecia- 
tion is going to make capital expenditures 
in 1967 higher than would otherwise be the 
case. In a government survey taken in De- 
cember, businessmen had reported that 
capital expenditures plans for 1967 had been 
reduced $2.3 billion as a result of the sus- 
pension of these tax benefits. Our best guess 
is that the restoration at this time would 
probably reinstate about $1.5 billion of the 
postponed or cancelled projects. The effect 
of the investment tax credit is the equivalent 
of a 7% discount on the price of equipment. 
This can have quite a significant impact on 
modernization and cost reduction programs. 
It is, of course, unlikely that any capacity ex- 
pansion projects will be affected, but these 
were probably only marginally influenced by 
the investment tax credit in the first place. 


FEDERAL TAX RECEIPTS 


In our Analysis of the Federal Budget of 
February 10th, we indicated that Budget es- 
timates of tax revenues from individuals 
were rather generous for fiscal year 1968. 
The enclosed set of tables is a detailed rec- 
onciliation of personal income, taxable in- 
come, tax liabilities and tax payments. 

The cut in individual tax rates for calen- 
dars years 1964 and 1965 amounted to 4.8% of 
1964 taxable income. The average drop in 
tax Mabilities was only 3.8% of taxable in- 
come in 1965. With the existing income dis- 
tribution of taxpayers, an average increase 
of one percent in the income per taxpayer, 
because it tends to shift all taxpayers up a 
notch on the income scale, increases the 
average tax liabilities per dollar of income 
by 1/10 of 1%. Accordingly, the near 
10% rise in average taxable income between 
1963 and 1965 caused an increase of one 
percentage point in tax liabilities as a per- 
cent of taxable income. (The difference be- 
tween the actual decline of 3.8% in 1965 and 
48% in 1964.) The 5.5% rise in average 
taxable income in 1966 had the effect of in- 
creasing the average tax rate from 19.3% to 
19.9% of taxable income. Much more im- 
portant, however, was the very significant 
decline in the proportion of taxable personal 
income which was not reported to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. Our rough estimates 
suggest that nonreported income fell last 
year by $9 billion and, hence, increased in- 
dividual tax liabilities by approximately $1.8 
billion. 

An analysis of the underlying assumptions 
in the fiscal 1966 budget document indicates 
that a further decline in nonreported income 
of approximately $4 billion is expected by 
the Administration. Since it is by no means 
clear why the sharp drop in nonreported 
taxable income occurred in 1966, the antici- 
pation of a further decline this year, though 
it is only one-half of last year’s decline, 
opens up to question the individual tax 
revenue estimates. 

With the normal updrift in average tax 
yields and assuming fifty percent of the re- 
quested 6% surcharge is applicable to calen- 
dar year 1967, average tax liabilities are 
projected in the Budget to rise to 21.0% of 
taxable income. Should the $4 billion de- 
crease in nonreported income fail to mate- 
rialize, revenues could be $800 million less 
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than projected. Moreover, if personal in- 
come falls below the Council of Economic 
Advisers’ $624 billion figure for this year (as 
we expect it will), individual tax liabilities 
could slip far below projections. Thus, since 
it is unlikely that nontaxable personal in- 
come (transfer payments, etc.) will be pared, 
a fall in personal income, for example, to 
$617 billion would lower taxable income from 
the projected $322 billion to $315 billion. 
Such a shortfall would have the effect not 
only of reducing the taxable income base, 
but also of reducing the updrift into higher 
tax brackets by the taxpaying public. 
Thus, instead of a projected $67.8 billion of 
tax liabilities, the figure would be closer to 
$65.6 billion even under the assumption of 
a further decline in nonreported taxable in- 
come. A combination of both lower per- 
sonal income and no change in nonreported 
income could decrease individual tax UHabill- 
ties for the current calendar year by $2.5 
billion-$3 billion. 


U.S. SENATOR CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the greatly respected and much 
loved President pro tempore of the U.S. 
Senate, Cart HAYDEN, was the subject of 
admiring remarks by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Stewart L. Udall, on March 
22. Speaking before the American So- 
ciety of Foresters, the Secretary related 
some of the developments that have oc- 
curred during Senator Haypen’s life- 
time—developments of great moment in 
the history of our Nation—and related 
Senator HaypEen’s own career to these 
events. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the Secretary’s remarks concern- 
ing Senator Haypen be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MAN FROM HAYDEN’S FERRY 


(Excerpts from remarks by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall) 


One of the things in which I take con- 
siderable personal pride is the fact that by 
accident of birth, Carl Hayden and I were 
both born in Arizona. As a matter of fact, 
our Arizona roots go back to the same span 
of time. The Senator’s father first entered 
Arizona in 1858 on a wagon train from 
Santa Fe; my great-grandfather, an Indian 
scout probing southward from Utah first 
penetrated the Arizona border in the very 
same year. 

The geography of our native state is mis- 
leading. Many persons whose acquain- 
tanceship of Arizona is limited to western 
movies or airline travel folders are convinced 
that we have lots of sand and sahuaro cac- 
tus and mesquite, horseback riding trails 
through the desert, and mid-winter sun- 
bathing—with snow-clad mountains in the 
far-off distance. 

But the fact is, we have hundreds of square 
miles of forest lands. Some enthusiastic 
claims have been made, in fact, that we have 
the largest virgin stand of ponderosa pine in 
the country. We do have pines and moun- 
tains, and national parks and ski slopes to 
go with our winter resort sections in the 
lower valleys. 

All this is to introduce the subject of Carl 
Hayden’s never-diminishing curiosity, his 
always active interest in his native state, and 
his memory of things and places 
and events. 

Back before the turn of the century, be- 
fore most of us here were born, a young 
graduate of Tempe Normal—now Arizona 
State University—and a group of friends set 
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out on a graduation trip to see more of the 
territory. By horseback and wagon they 
headed north from the Salt River Valley, 
climbed out of the lower country onto the 
Mogolion Rim and into what is now the 
Coconino National Forest south of Flagstaff. 
They climbed the San Francisco peaks north 
of Flagstaff, then went on for a leisurely look 
at the Grand Canyon, getting a glimpse of 
country now in the Kaibab National Forest. 

They returned to Tempe by a different 
route, through what is now the Tonto Na- 
tional Forest—Zane Grey country before that 
western novelist went to work on it—down 
the mountain past the place where Roosevelt 
Dam now stands, a monument to the early 
reclamation planners, stopping for a visit at 
prehistoric cliff dwellings before proceeding 
back to the desert lowlands. 

They spend a month, or perhaps six weeks 
(Carl would remember exactly), and it is an 
experience, even today, to sit and listen to 
Senator Hayden's stories of that trip. With 
that kind of interest in his state, is it any 
wonder that the voters there have kept him 
in Congress longer than any other person 
has ever served as a lawmaker in the history 
of the republic? And the voters have done 
this largely without the knowledge of how 
Carl Hayden, year-in, year-out, with no pub- 
licity, has quietly appropriated money for 
conservation of all natural resources for the 
ultimate benefit of both users of these re- 
sources and the general public. 

It is amazing to think of the time span 
covered by the life of the man you honor here 
today. He was born in 1877 in an adobe 
house still standing in the City of Tempe 
near the south bank of the Salt River. The 
settlement then was named for his father, 
Hayden's Ferry, and the United States, num- 
bering considerably fewer than the present 
50, was just beginning its second century. 
As a nation we are still so young that a man 
now serving in the United States Senate has 
lived almost half our nationhood (if there is 
such a word). 

When Carl Hayden was born we had just 
begun to pollute our rivers and lakes beyond 
their capacity to resist and constantly renew 
themselves. We still had the idea that some- 
how or other we had to subjugate the land— 
clear cut the forest lands to make way for 
farms (and the dust bowls which would fol- 
low), drain the swamps, and destroy the 
waterfowl, plough under the prairie grasses 
and lose the top soil. 

We have caused a lot of damage to the 
ecology in Carl Hayden's lifetime, but we've 
learned a lot, too, about how to correct our 
mistakes, and the progress we've made can be 
attributed in large part to the farsightedness 
of this one-time frontier sheriff, this Man 
from Hayden’s Ferry who has supported the 
legislation and provided the money to help us 
turn over to tomorrow's citizens a land that 
is liveable. 

Not only is Carl Hayden living as rich and 
full a life, as meaningful and memorable life 
as anyone can hope to live, but he has seen 
the closing of the frontier, in 1890, and the 
opening of the frontiers of outer space within 
the past decade. His life bridges yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow. 

He has served the following Presidents: 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Harry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, John 
Kennedy, and Lyndon Johnson. And there 
is not one President who has not sought out 
and listened to the advice and counsel of 
Carl Hayden. They have known him for the 
rugged country from which he comes; they 
have known him for the rock he has proven 
himself to be in times of great domestic 
and international crises. But most of all, 
they have known him for his deep and 
abiding humanity, and his understanding of 
this fact: that though political parties and 
their leaders may come and go, the burdens 
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of the Presidency and the needs of the Amer- 
ican people in an ever-changing world, go 
on and on. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there is no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o'clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 7 minutes p.m.) -he Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 4, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 3, 1967: 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


James Patrick Rielly, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Iowa 
for the term of 4 years, vice Donald M. Stat- 
ton, resigned. 


FEDERAL FARM Crepir BOARD 
Jonathan Davis, of Massachusetts, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 


Farm Credit Administration, for a term ex- 
piring March 31, 1973. 
In THE Coast GUARD RESERVE 

The following-named officer of the U.S. 
Coast Guard Reserve for promotion to the 
grade of rear admiral: 

Capt. Merton W. Stoffle 

U.S. Coast GUARD 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Coast Guard for promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral: 


Capt. Roderick Y. Capt. Ross P. Bullard 


Edwards Capt. Orvan R. 
Capt. Robert W. Smeder 
Goehring ' 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


James E. Ivey, Albertville, Ala., in place of 
S. B. Hooper, retired. 
Charles C. Polk, Jr., Grady, Ala., in place 
of A. H. Hyatt, retired, 
ALASKA 
Wilmer C. Grout, Aniak, Alaska, in place 
of M. C. Higginbotham, Jr., resigned. 
Bernice K, Lundgren, Naknek, Alaska, in 
place of F. A. Davey, resigned. 
Gloria O. Day, Valdez, Alaska, in place 
of D. F. Huls, resigned. 
ARIZONA 
Stark E. Stephenson, Elfrida, Ariz., in place 
of D. J. McKinsey, transferred. 
B. Hughe Mullins, Ganado, Ariz., in place 
of M. M. Looney, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 
Emma L. Wisenhunt, Norphlet, Ark., in 
place of M. M, Suagee, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Elizabeth P. Zachary, Adelanto, Calif., in 
place of Agnes Mairose, retired. 
Robert S. Senini, Delano, Calif., in place 
of Ward Robertson, retired. 
Lim P. Lee, San Francisco, Calif., in place 
of J. F. Fixa, retired. 
Robert V. Newell, Twentynine Palms, Calif., 
in place of M. M. Kennedy, retired. 
Charles B. Herald, Jr., Yountville, Calif., 
in place of R. J. Schulze, deceased. 
COLORADO 
Joseph R. Montano, Antonito, Colo., in 
place of W. D. Joyce, retired. 
Maxine A. Steele, Bennett, Colo., in place 
of F. P. Steffen, deceased. 
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Axel T. Bernhard, Granby, Colo., in place 
of G. W. Snider, retired. 

Barbara M. Spencer, Ouray, Colo., in place 
of M. H. McCullough, retired. 


FLORIDA 


Kenneth L. Rhodes, Lake Wales, Fla., in 
place of F. S. Smith, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Lon P. Black, Dawson, Ga., in place of 
A. H, Thomas, retired. 
Eugene C. Grant, Tate, Ga., in place of 
V. H. Doss, retired. 


HAWAII 


Hazel K. Kobayashi, Kealia, Hawaii, in 
place of Kenichi Masunaga, retired. 

Shigeko O. Ishibashi, Makaweli, Hawaii, 
in place of J. K. Saito, retired. 

Toshie Nagata, Mountainview, Hawaii, in 
place of Anna Durbenuick, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Frances M. Trowbridge, Beason, III., in 
place of Roland Horney, retired. 

Hubert L. Goforth, Carbondale, III., in 
place of V. J. Brown, retired. 

Walter L. Moss, Eldred, III., in place of 
W. B. Martin, retired. 

Harold R. Bonar, El Paso, III., in place of 
P. J Roth, retired. 

Franklin D. McFarland, Forsyth, Ill., in 
place of Marvin Randall, retired. 

Lynn O. Ogg, Gibson City, II., in place of 
H. L. Ernst, retired. 

Roland F. Laking, Grant Park, Ill., in place 
of H. E. Price, deceased. 

Donald E. Figg, Keithsburg, III., in place of 
G. E. Leibengood, resigned. 

Marion G. Jahn, Lee Center, III., in place 
of H. W. Wellman, retired. 

Ruth L. Hood, South Elgin, Ill., in place of 
R. F. Winkler, transferred. 

William Lippert, Washington, III., in place 
of J. W. Norris, retired. 

Noble D. Lowery, Westfield, III., in place of 
H. C. Strader, retired. 


INDIANA 


Howard J. Green, Cross Plains, Ind., in 
place of Hazel Runner, retired. 

Joe Silotto, Dana, Ind., in place of Beatrice 
Bales, retired. 

IOWA 

Raymond F. Weber, Fairbank, Iowa, in 
place of J. F. Rechkemmer, deceased. 

Leota M. Ekle, Gilbert, Iowa, in place of 
A. L. Dickinson, retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Thomas J. Carnes, Alexandria, Ky., in place 
of F. L. Gosney, retired. 

Ruby M. Gish, Bremen, Ky., in place of 
Verdie Whitmer, retired. 

John M. Hiles, Jr., Foster, Ky., in place of 
Leland Bonar, deceased. 

Billie J. Pennington, Tilford, Ky., in place 
of G. N. Deaton, resigned. 


LOUISIANA 
Edmond J. Michel, Marksville, La., in place 
of J. O. Brouillette, retired. 
MAINE 


I. James Coolbrith, Long Island, Maine, in 
place of E. E. Clarke, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Lois J. Horney, Chester, Md., in place of O. 
A. Gardner, retired. 
Ward K. Livengood, Friendsville, Md., in 
place of C. M. Friend, retired. 
Romie G. Robbins, Linkwood, Md., in place 
of J. A. Vincent, retired. 
Guy L. Widdowson, Westover, Md., in place 
of J. R. Richards, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Joseph P. Dahdah, Feeding Hills, Mass., in 
place of J. D. Cleary, retired. 
William T. Trant, Westfield, Mass., in place 
of R. P. McMahon, retired. 
MICHIGAN 


Deanna D. Sellke, Hawks, Mich., in place of 
M. M. Prell, retired. 
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Lawrence A. Stachnik, Maple City, Mich., 
in place of G. K. Dechow, retired. 

Delos R. Griffin, Oshtemo, Mich., in place of 
A. P. Verderbar, retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Oliver Medalen, Belgrade, Minn., in place 
of E. E. Vig, retired. 

Francis E. Osborne, Madelia, 
place of L. E. Sullivan, retired. 

Edward J. Pietrek, Sturgeon Lake, Minn., 
in place of J. M. Cunningham, transferred. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Charlie M. Woods, Bolton, Miss., in place 
of J. R. Krack, retired. 

Essie C. Sanders, Tinsley, Miss., in place of 
M. L. Bennett, retired. 

Bettie P. Webb, Tunica, Miss., in place of 
N. T. Poore, resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Leonard G. Drummond, Coffey, Mo., in 
place of E. F. Stewart, retired. 

Billy D. Harwood, Fiar Grove, Mo., in place 
of J. C. Godwin, retired. 


MONTANA 
Clara P. Evans, Lakeside, Mont., in place of 
R. B. Evans, deceased. 
Leneus H. Erickson, Turner, Mont., in place 
of C. N. Simons, retired. 


NEBRASKA 


Roy E. Boham, Bassett, Nebr., in place of 
F. C. Diehl, decreased. 

Earl D. Ommert, Cambridge, Nebr., in place 
of W. E. Newcomb, transferred. 

Joyce M. Bartu, Comstock, Nebr., in place 
of W. G. Hovie, transferred. 

Thomas R. Carmin, Doniphan, Nebr., in 
place of I. G. Britt, retired. 

Woodrow E. Grove, Edison, Nebr., in place 
of Austin Learned, retired. 

Richard A. Donovan, Greeley, Nebr., in 
place of I. L. Barrett, retired. 

Edward D. Dunn, Inavale, Nebr., in place 
of E. E. Harvey, resigned. 

Robert L. Dowding, Seward, Nebr., in place 
of W. J. Johannes, retired. 

Robert J. Behrns, Stromsburg, Nebr., in 
place of A. E. Rodine, retired. 

Welton A. Juilfs, Talmadge, Nebr., in place 
of J. A. Graf, deceased. 

Rex C. Heitman, Wallace, Nebr., in place 
of G. W. Pilkington, retired. 

NEW JERSEY 

Robert T. Logan, Boonton, N.J., in place of 
W. M. Ritchie, Jr., deceased. 

Thomas S. Price, Eatontown, N. J., in place 
of F. E. Bruce, retired. 

John J. Masterson, Garwood, N.J., in place 
of W. J. Binns, Jr., deceased. 

William V. Heffernan, Jersey City, N.J., in 
place of W. P. Kern, retired. 

John P. Granato, Jr., Madison, NJ., in 
place of R. P. Cosgrove, retired. 

Edward Klimowich, Montville, N.J., in place 
of Floyd Smith, retired. 

John L. Burke, Princeton Junction, N. J., 
in place of E. J. Hall, resigned, 

Patricia A. Caul, Wallpack Center, N.J., in 
place of E. B. Rosenkrans, resigned. 


NEW MEXICO 


Howard W. Johnson, Eagle Nest, N. Mex., 

in place of A. L. Haddow, retired. 
NEW YORK 

Edward B. Bierman, Jr., East Syracuse, 
N.Y,. in place of D. B. McLaughlin, retired. 

William M. Supple, Elmira, N.Y., in place 
of G. R. Shepardson, retired. 

Chester L. Phillips, Ferndale, 
place of T. N. Manion, retired. 

Frank P. Fallica, Holtsville, N.Y., in place 
of F. A. Griffin, deceased. 

Gerald E. Morrow, Maplecrest, N.Y., in 
place of B. W. Morrow, retired. 

Robert G. Lind, Millerton, N. T., in place 
of O. E. Velley, retired. 

Lillian I. Hazen, Napanoch, N.Y., in place 
of R. T. Murphy, resigned. 

James F. Ryan, Wadhams, N. T., in place 
of L. L, Sherman, retired, 


Minn., in 


N.Y., in 
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Thomas M. Murray, Warnerville, N.Y., in 

place of B. M. Barlow, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

William E. Derrick, Paw Creek, N.C., in 
place of M. R. McElroy, retired. 

George W. Grayson, Spindale, 
place of S. K. Yelton, retired. 

Winfred F. White, Windsor, N.C., in place 
of O. A. Sutton, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Richard A. Mahin, Dawson, N. Dak., in 
place of E. A. Lewis, retired. 
OHIO 
Adam F. MacAdam, Crestline, 
place of T. O. Nelson, retired. 
Darrell K. Anderson, Dellroy, Ohio, in 
place of F. W. Roof, transferred. 
Bernard M. Turanchik, Pleasant City, 
Ohio, in place of H. F. Williams, retired. 
Wallace L. Pealey, Zoarville, Ohio, in place 
of H. J. Stone, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
George G. Murray, Jr., Colbert, Okla., in 
place of E. W. Clem, retired. 
Atwood W. Chestnut, Elk City, Okla., in 
place of J. H. Smith, transferred. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Dorald E. Clark, Breezewood, Pa., in place 
of L. H. Wilt, removed. 
Hugo J. DeSolis, Devon, Pa., in place of 
J. F. Woodruff, transferred. 
William F. Yohe, Fairless Hills, Pa., in 
place of C. B. Wright, retired. 
Lloyd M. Rowe, Jr., Greencastle, Pa., in 
place of A. R. Brumbaugh, retired. 
Glenn C. Barnhart, Little Meadows, Pa,, in 
place of C. W. Lynch, retired. 
James C. Basler, Mill Creek, Pa., in place 
of B. R. Faust, retired. 
John K. Buffington, Punxsutawney, Pa., in 
place of T. R. Curry, retired. 
Jennie S. Workman, Six Mile Run, Pa., in 
place of M. W. Workman, deceased. 


PUERTO RICO 
Atanasio Lugo, Bajadero, P.R., in place of 
Rufino Gomez, retired. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Arthur K. Payte, Charlestown, R. I., in place 
of H. K. Mook, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

George A. Lemons, Lockhart, S.C., in place 
of J. V. Askew, Jr., deceased. 

Fletcher C. Gause, Jr., Loris, S.C., in place 
of T. W. Boyd, retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Frank C. Moore, Chattanooga, Tenn., in 

place of O. M. Spence, removed. 
TEXAS 

Jefferson D. Collier, Cisco, Tex., in place of 
W. J. Foxworth, retired. 

Homer R. Anderson, Forestburg, Tex., in 
place of R. L. Dunn, retired. 

Norman G. Duren, Goldthwaite, Tex., in 
place of Lucile Fairman, deceased. 

Douglas W. Meriwether, Lockney, Tex., in 
place of J. M. Griffith, retired. 

Wade A. Majors, Jr., Turkey, Tex., in place 
of R. B. Gafford, transferred. 

UTAH 

John E. Jones, Vernal, Utah, in place of 

Orlo Goodrich, resigned. 
VIRGINIA 

Randall L. Marsh, Lancaster, Va., in place 
of M. I, Davenport, retired. 

Mary F. Campbell, Piney River, Va., in place 
of A. C. Hilbish, retired. 

WASHINGTON 

George Knaus, Acme, Wash., in place of 

N. W. Rothenbuhler, retired. 


N. O., in 


Ohio, in 


WISCONSIN 
Walter H. Reasa, Albany, Wis., in place of 
S. E. Conway, retired. 
Kenneth L. Kunde, Sheboygan, Wis., in 
place of L. J. Albrecht, retired. 
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In THE ARMY 


Lt. Gen. Andrew Jackson Goodpaster, 
021739, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army) for appointment as Sen- 
ior United States Army Member of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee of the United Nations, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 711. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962. 

To be general 

Gen. Andrew Pick O'Meara, 018062, Army 

of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army). 
The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

Lt. Gen. James Hilliard Polk, 019028, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army) in the grade of general. 

In THE Navy 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Rear Adm. Nels C. Johnson, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, I nominate him for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 

Having designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Rear Adm. Harold G. Bowen, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contem- 
plation of said section, I nominate Lim for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving. 

In THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major general: 

Robert B. Bell 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general: 

Douglas J. Peacher 

Charles T. Hagan, Jr. 

In THE Navy 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of captain in the staff corps, as indicated, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

MEDICAL CORPS 
*Baker, Robert L. *McGreevy, John J. 
*Buechel, Donald R. ‘*Olson, Marshall W. 
*Christiansen, David Prescott, Eustace H., 


*Sanderlin, Joseph M. 

*Sigei, Carter B. 

Stephens, David L. 

*Youngman, Samuel 
A. 


Garrett, Robert I. 
*Gaylor, Donald H. 


*Latham, Ernest F. 
*Maher, Robert W. 

SUPPLY CORPS 
*Adrian, Rodger J John H. 
Allen, Paul M. Keidel, Charles J. 
Barron, Willard D *Knight, Richard H. 


5 Norman H. 

Chapman, Edgar C., 
75 

*Clements, Daniel J., 


e Robert W. 
»Larson, Albert G. 
*Lewis, William L. 
*MacDonald, Albert P., 


Jr. 
Mercadante, James A. 
Moore, Alvin 
Nichols, Horace E. 
Potts, Stanley W. 
*Randolph, Karl W. 
dr. *Small, Joseph T. 


Hay, Patrick M. 


Heurich,Robert G. *Stafford, Dean C. 
Irwin, Harry B. Jr. 
*Jones, Joe L. *Surran, Charles R. 


*Thurman, Horace E., 


Jr. 


Whelan, David W. 
*Woolard, Kenneth A. 


*Walther, Frederick W.Xefteris, Zefter C. 


Weihrich, Walter F. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


*Bonner, Robert A. 

*Cloonan, Joseph F. 

Fitzpatrick, Francis 
J. N. 


Maguire, Connell J. 
*Vincer, John D. 
Zoller, John E. 


CIVIL ENGIN CORPS 


Allen, Max H. 
Ashley, Donn L. 


*Griffiths, William H., 
Jr. 


*Baker, Carlyle J., Jr. Hill, James M., Jr. 


Briggs, Fred M. 

Burfield, James A. 

»Devlin, John G. 

Fisher, John R. 

Goetzke, George A., 
Jr. 


Magneson, Norman J. 
*Mitter, Wayne S. 
Paul, Edwin C. 
Powell, Joseph E. 
*Sturman, William H. 
Walls, Worthen A. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Bartlett, Stephen O. 


»Delaurentis, Carlo A. 


*Didion, Robert W. 
*Echols, Archie D., 


Jr. 
*Gregory, Worth B., 
Jr. 


*Kramer, Howard S., 
Jr. 

*Lehmann, William G 

*Wortham, Maury E. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


*Caldwell, Charlie C. 

*Clauss, Edward L. 

*Coggburn, Manfred 
w. 

*Combs, Harrison T. 


Conaway, Theodore H. 


Jr. 


Cumming, Wiliam G., 
Jr. 


*Eisman, Leon P. 
*Essman, Frederick B. 
*Fennell, Chester C. 
*Hull, William B. 
Hunter, Russell E. 


Joslin, Leslie H. 
*Mason, Anderson T. 
*Mayberry, Frank L. 
McMillin, Charles R. 
*Moeller, Ruth 
*Moore, Daniel D. 
*Smith, Orville E. 
»Teller, Leslie W., Jr. 
*Tennille, Robert M., 
Jr. 
*VonRadesky, Horace 
Ware, Robert M. 
*Young, John L. 


NURSE CORPS 


*Houp, Geraldine A. 


The following-named officers of the United 
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*Booth, Roger G. 
Borthwick, Robert B. 
*Botsko, Ronald T. 
*Bowers, Henry H. 
Bowling, David H. 
Boyd, John H., Jr. 
Boyer, Walton T., Jr. 
Boyle, Darrell D. 
Braden, Melvin E., Jr. 
*Brady, John H., Jr. 
Breaux, Fred J., Jr. 
Bredestege, Joseph J., 
Jr. 
*Bridge, James A., Jr. 
*Bristol, Robert B. 
*Brown, Donald N. 
*Brown, George W. 
*Brown, Jacob C. 
Brown, Larry J. 
*Brown, Robert M. 
Brown, Walter H., Jr. 
Browning, Siras D. 
*Brownley, John H. 
Bruce, George W., Jr. 
*Bruner, James R. 
*Bruning, Richard A. 
Brunskill, Robert J. 


Brunson, Wright A., Ir. 


*Buchanan, Alvin J., 
Jr. 
*Buck, Donald D. 


*Buckholts, Walter H. 


Jr. 
*Burnett, John H. 
*Burriss, John R. 
*Bush, James T. 
Butler, Charles T. 
Butrym, Stanley B., 
Jr. 
Byrnes, Robert E. 
*Cagney, Thomas P. 
*Calkins, Donald L. 
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*Bohannan, William L.*Cotten, Thomas R. 


Jr. 
*Cotter, Charles L. 
Coughlin, Paul G. 
*Crain, James D. 
*Crane, Leonard B., Jr. 
Crater, Ray F. 
Crinklaw, Douglas L. 
*Cronin, Francis W. 
*Cruden, David S. 
Cunningham, Edward 

F. 


Curl, Kent W. 
*Curran, Robert W. 
Curry, Thomas E. 
*Cush, Casimo J. 
*Cywin, Lawrence 
*Dalton, Charles W. 
*Daniels, Verlyne W. 
*Dapogny, Robert J. 
*Davidson, Charles H. 
*Davis, Noble J., Jr. 
*Davis, Walter J. 
*Davison, David D. 
*Day, Arthur R. 
*Dearman, Kermit E. 
»Denbigh, Robert S., 
Jr. 
Denman, Charles C., 
Jr. 
*Denton, David N. 
Detonnancourt, 
Arthur E. 
*Dewispelaere, Earl L. 
Dick, Joseph L. 
Digiacomo, Joseph G. 
Dimon, Charles G., Jr. 
*Dion, Laurent N. 
*Dobyns, John E. 
*Doelling, Robert D. 
Donaldson, Robert S. 
Donnelly, Raymond D. 
Jr. 


*Cameron, Kenneth R.Donovan, James F. 
*Cameron, Norman A. Doolittle, James E. 


*Campbell, John A. 
Campbell, James B. 


Doroshuk, John, Jr. 
Douglas, Jack R. 


States Navy for temporary promotion to the 
grade of commander in the line and staff 
corps, as indicated, subject to qualification 


*Cann, Tedford J. Dowd, George G., Jr. 
Canon, George A., III *Dowds, Donald H. 
*Cantacuzene, Rodion Dowe, Robert M., Jr. 


therefor as provided by law: 
LINE 


Abercrombie, Jerry T. 
* Adair, Frederick S. 
Addams, John F. 
Ahlquist, Stanley W. 
Albertson, William H. 
Alexander, Marvin W. 
Alldredge, Donald L. 
*Allen, Winfred P. 
Allison, Arnold W. 
Altmeyer, John M. 
*Anaston, Tommy K., 
Ir. 
* Anderson, Alden B. 
»Anderson, Duane E. 
Anthony. David J. 


*Armel, Lyle O., II 
Asbacher, Martin A., 
Jr. 
Ashley, Bruce H. 
Babcock, Donald E. 
*Baciocco, Albert J., 
Jr. 
*Backes, Ronald J. 
*Bademan, Harold W. 
*Bahm, John J. 
*Bailey, George T. 
Baker, Robert O. 
Balderston, Buele G. 
Ball, Courtland D., IH 
*Banks, Bruce R. 
Banks, Sidney M. 


Barth, Joseph J., Jr. 
*Bassett, Jerry S. 
*Bath, Alan H. 
*Bathurst, Robert B. 
Baum, Joseph H. 
Beaumont, Eugene 

A. G. 
Beaver, Alfred S. 
*Beavers, Roy L., Jr. 
Beck, Donald A. 
Behnken, Clifford R. 
Bekkedahl, Clifford L. 
*Bell, Clyde R. 
*Belton, Jack G. 
*Bender, Albert F., Jr. 
*Benero, Manuel A., 


*Berger, James K. 
*Bergesen, Andrew J. 
*Berglund, Lester W., 
Jr, 
*Berry, George H., Jr. 
*Berry, Joel H., Jr. 
Berry, William H. 
Bird, Charles F. 
Bivens, Arthur C. 
*Blackadar, Paul F. 
*Blackington, Richard 


N. 
Blackwood, Jack D. 
Blackwood. Robert G. 


*Banks, William E., IV Blandine, Robert E. 


*Barnes, John B. 
Baron, Charles R. 
*Barrett, Roy F. 


*Blanding, Robert L. 
*Blaney, William C., 
Jr. 


*Barringer, Malcolm L.*Blasczak, Walter J. 


Barry. Thomas M. 


Block, Stanley H. 


Carelli, Francis L. 
*Carlin, Robert J. 
*Carlisle, David R. 
*Carlson, Ronald F. 
Carosia, Joseph J. 
Carr, John H. 
*Carson, Ernest H. 
*Carson, Ralph 
Carterette, Robert T. 
*Case, George P., Jr. 
Cash, Eugene J. 


*Dowse, Herbert B., Jr. 
Drew, Russell C. 
Drummond, Scott E., 
Jr. 
*Duckett, Philip V. L. 
*Dudley, Paul L., Jr. 
Dunaway, John A., Jr. 
*Duncan, Dale W. 
Dunkin, Ray L. 
Dunlop, Thomas E. 
*Dyer, George T., Jr. 


Cassidy, Thomas J., Jr.*pykers, Thomas M., 


*Caulk, Robert F. 

*Chadwick, John R. 

*Charest, Alexis N. 

*Chesky, James A. 

*Chinn, Clarence E. 

*Christensen, Eugene 
J. 


Jr. 
Eckhouse, Morton A, 
*Eddy, William P., III 
Edwards, Jerry J. 
Edwards, William R., 
Jr. 
*Eggert, Lowell F. 


* Raymond - Ellis, George D., Jr. 


3 Paul W. 
»Clark, Lynn R. 
*Clark, Stanley D. 
*Clarke, Robert R. 
*Clarke, Walter L., Jr. 
Clements, Billy R. 
Cloughley, William D. 
*Cockell, 
Jr. 
Coe, David C., Jr. 
Coleman, James O. 
*Colligan, Thomas R. 
Collins, Philip K. 
Cook, Charles L. 
*Cooke, Robert A. 
*Cooper, Donald H. 
Cooper, Tommy G. 
Corbett, Eugene A. 
Coskey, Kenneth L. 
Coston, 
Jr. 


Stanford W., 


Elster, James M. 
*Emerson, Jesse R., III 
Englander, Owen 
Erwin, Donald E. 
*Evans, Thomas B. 
*Ewy, Howard W. 
*Faessel, Matthew W. 
Falconer, Alastair S. 


William A.,Fall, David R., Jr. 


Farber, Karl H. 

Farnham, Charles G. 

Feeks, Edmond M. 

*Fellingham, Robert 
W. 


*Fellowes, Frederick 
G., Jr. 

Felt, Donald L. 

Fenn, Dan E. 

»Ferguson, Andrew C. 

Fergusson, Ernest W. 

*Fernandes, James E. 

*Fink, Edward R. 
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*Finney, Jack L. 
Fischbein, Ernest 
Fischer, David H. 
Fischer, Edward J. 
*Fisher, William G., 
Jr. 
*Fitts, Jean M. 
*Fleeson, Richard J. 
*Fletcher, Richard M. 
*Foley, Edmund F. 
Fong, Chong 8. 
Ford, Leon E., Jr. 
*Foy, Edward W. 
Fraser, Robert E. 
Freeman, Linus W., Jr. 
Freeman, Robert W. 
*French, William L. 
Frick, Joseph F. 
*Friese, George A. 
Friesen, Floyd A. 
*Frost, John F., III 
Furmanski, John A. 
Gall, Daune M. 
Gardner, Ruel E. 
Garrett, John E. 
*Gaskin, Richard G. 
*Gatewood, Tommy L. 
*Gauthier, John O. 
Gavazzi, Robert R. 
Gennette, Robert L. 
Gildea, Joseph A. 
*Gillan, Martin J., III 
Giovanetti, William C. 
Glaves, Robert H. 
Glazier, Alvin S. 
Godfrey. Forrest J. 
*Golde, Morton 
Goldner, Robert R. 
Good, Ronald P. 
Gooden, Richard O. 
*Goodfellow, John 
Goodman, Kelsey B. 
Gordon, Richard F., 
Jr. 


Gowing, Richard M. 
*Graffam, Earl H. 
*Gray, Harvey, Jr. 
*Gray, Walter S., III 
Greeley, Michael T. 
*Green, William C. 
Greer, Wayne C. 
Gregory, George B. 
Grich, Richard J. 
Griggs, Norman E. 
*Groder, Robert E. 
*Groehn, Gerhard C. 
*Groenert, Frederick 


E. 
*Grosshuesch, David 


*Gunn, William J. 
*Guyer, Robert A. 
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*Helland, Gerald H. 
Helms, Harlie B., Jr. 
*Helms, Ronald L. 
Henson, John M. 
*Herring, Edwin L. 
*Hess, Adolph W., Jr. 
*Hickman, William J. 
Higgins, Byron R. 
*Hilder, Frederick A. 
*Hill, Lucio W. 
*Hinkley, Harold L. 
*Hipp, Ronald N., Jr. 
*Hipple, William J. 
Hoch, John E., Jr. 
Hodges, James W., Jr. 
Hodson, Theodore L., 
Jr. 
»Hoffman, Robert B. 
Holbert, William H., Jr. 
Holcomb, M“ Staser 
*Holgren, Marvin A. 
Holian, James J. 
*Holland, Elbert R. 
*Hollandsworth, Roy 
M. 
*Hollen, Frederick M. 
*Holloway, Floyd, Jr. 
*Hoover, John S. 
Horan, Robert A. 
Hoskovec, William B. 
House, Edward C. 
Houston, Albert W. 
Howard, Albert W., Jr. 
*Howey, Robert E. 
Hubbard, Samuel W. 
Jr. 
Hughes, Kenneth P. 
Hukill, Henry D., Jr. 
Humber, Marcel B. 
Humphreys, Felton M., 
Jr, 


*Hunter, Herbert P. 
Hurley, Robert J. 
*Hyde, Robert A. 
Ingraham, Talcott L., 
Jr. 
Isaacks. Marion H. 
Jackson, Dempster M. 
Jacobs, Edward J. 
Jacobs, Edward J., Jr. 
*James, Charlie N., Jr. 
Jasper, Charles R. 
*Jaycox, Randall E., 
Jr. 
Johnsen, Roy M. 
Johnson, Arne C. 
*Johnson, Frederick C 
*Johnson, George M. 
*Johnson, Oren D. 
*Johnson, Philip E. 
*Johnston, George T. 
*Joiner, Orrin 
Jones, Donald W. 


Hackney, Benjamin F., Jones, Donald S. 


III 
Hairston, Thomas F. 
Halverson, Richard K. 
Hamel, James K. 
Hamilton, Glenn D. 
*Hamilton, Leroy A. 
Hammock, John W. 
*Hamrick, Thomas D. 
*Handford, Richard C. 
*Hannegan, Frank N. 
Hannula, Brian K. 
Hansard, Stonewall 
Hansen, Norman T. 
Hansen, Rodney v. 
*Hantz, Francis A. 
Harns, John H. 
*Harp, Robert M. 
*Harris, James W. 
Harris, Richard A. 
*Harrop, Robert D. 
*Hartley, Jack H. 
*Hawkins, Richard M. 
Hays, Estel W. 
*Headley, Allen B. 
*Heath, Frederick T. 


*Jones, Richard H. 

*Jones, Robert C. 

*Josephson, Henning 
c 


Kane, Charles K. 
Kane, Paul E, 
Karpaitis, Anthony J. 
Kattmann, Roger H. 
*Keefe, Thomas J., Jr. 
Keimig, Allen D., Jr. 
Kelly, James F. 
*Kelly, John S. 

*Kelt, William N. 
Kemble, Richard E. 
Kendrick, William O. 
Kennedy, William E. 
*Kershaw, Daniel J. 
*Kilduff, Paul E. 
*Kim, Alfred H. S., Jr. 
*Kimzey, Walter F. 
Kinsley, Harry W., Jr. 
*Kirby, Albert D. 
Kirksey, Robert E. 
*Knight, Charles H. 
Kniss, Donovan E. 


*Hedberg, Arthur J., Jr*Koehne, Richard J. 
Helgemoe, Raymond A.*Kosmela, Walter T. 
*Helgerson, Warren A. 


*Kraft, Frederick W. 


Kratz, Marshall L. 
Kretzschmann, Curt 
H. 
»Kuder, Dalton L. 
»Kugler, Kenneth D. 
*Kuncas, John W. 
Kunstmann, Clarence 
M. 
Kunze, Martin W. 
Kurzenhauser, Alfred 
Lacy, Joe R. 
Lafferty, Jerry D. 
Lage, Robert L. 
Lake, Walter W. 
*Lamm, William A. 
Lange, Kenneth B. 
*Langford, John M. 
*Larkins, Burton J. 
*Larsen, John H. 


*McGuire, Orville W. 
*McHugh, James J. 
McKay, John H. 
*McKee, Robert X. 
McLuckie, James D. 
McMurtray, Robert A., 
Jr. 
*McNett, William T. 
*McPadden, Donald F. 
X 


McVay, Donald H., Jr. 
*McWilliam, John R. 
*Meacham, Arthur J. 
*Meacham, James A. 
*Melim, Robert D. 
*Messer, Jarvis N. 
*Metcalf, Louis E., Jr. 
Metzler, Donald M. 
Miale, Robert E. 


Lashbrook, Durwood E.Milano, Vito R. 


Latham, William B. 
Latta, Robert L. 
*Laux, William J., Jr. 
Lavender, Robert E. 
»Lavin, Charles V. 
Lawler, William A. 
*Leblanc, Georges E., 
Jr. 
*Lemmon, Virgil J. 
Lenahan, Robert P. 
Levenson, Lee E. 
*Leverone, Robert M. 
Levey, Sanford N. 
*Lewis, Harold M. J., 
Jr. 


*Lewis, Robert 
*Lichlyter, Stanford E 
Lightsey, Elvin G., Jr. 
Limbaugh, Harold D. 
Limerick, Christopher 
J., Jr. 
Lloyd, Theodore L., Jr. 
»Locke, Walter, M. 
*Lodge, Billups E. 
*Loggan, Wilfred J. 
Lohr, Chester H. 
Longman, Richard D. 
*Lumsden, Richard E. 
Lynch, William A. 
Lyon, Peter W. 
*Lyons, James A., Jr. 
*Lyons, Thomas W., 
Jr. 
*Macpherson, John J. 
Mahony, Wilbur J. 
*Malaney, Robert E. 
Mallory, John S. 
*Malone, Thomas L., 
Jr. 
*Maloney, Peter M. 
*Mandel, Cornelius E., 
Jr 


*Manduca, Theodore 
W 


Mangin, Joseph N., III 
Mann, Horace D., Jr. 
*Marshall, Robert M, 
Martin, Alan F. 
Martin, Robert C. 
*Martin, Tyrone G. 
Mathews, Robert D. 
Mathews, Thomas H, 
*Mathis, Thomas R. 
*Mattson, Donald J. 
Mauldin, Richard A. 
Mayberry, Thomas A., 
Jr. 


McAlevy, John H. 

McCanna, Marvin G., 
Jr. 

*McCardell, James E., 
Jr. 

*McCollum, Arthur 
H., Jr. 

McConnell, Donald L. 

*McCoy, Roy E. 

*McCune, Joe D. 

McDonald, Raymond 
2 2 


McGathy, Charles L., 
Jr. 
McGrath, William D. 


Miller, Blount R., Jr. 
Miller, Curtis W., Jr. 
*Miller, John R. 
*Miller, Richard J. 
*Mills, Merle E. 
Mitchell, Carroll K. 
Mitchell, Joseph S. 
Mitchell, Robert C. 
Mock, Roy L. 
Monroe, Edward H., 
Jr. 
*Montgomery, 
Stephen C. 
Moore, Clarence E. 
*Moore, Rufus J. 
Moran, Clifford D. 


-Moreau, Arthur S., Jr. 


Morford, Dean R. 
Morgan, Houston M. 
*Morgan, James E. 
Morgan, Leroy W., Jr. 
Morin, Ronald D. 
*Morris, Henry C., Jr. 
Moss, Daniel J. 
*Mounce, Claude E. 
Moury, Roger F. 
Muench, Gerald W. 
*Mullane, Thomas F. 
*Mulloy, Paul J. 
Murdoch, Alan G. 


*Murray, Joseph E., Jr. 


Myers, Coleman E. 
Nelson, James M. 
Nelson, Leroy C. 
Newcomb, James A. 
Newman, Robert L. 
Nichols, Richard L. 
*Niedbala, Thomas F. 
*Nordtvedt, Ernest R. 
*North, Dean B. 
*Numbers, Earl W. 
*Nutter, Andrew T. J. 


*O'Brien, Austin C., Jr. 


*O’Connell, John F. 
O'Connell John D. 
O'Connor, John E. 
O'Connor, Joseph E. 
*Oder, Howard W. 
*Ogle, William J. 
O'Keefe, James L., Jr. 
*Oldham, Albert W. 
Olds, Robert B. 
*Olsen, Harold L. 
Olson, Norman H. 
Olson, Richard S. 
*O’Neil, Louis C., Jr. 
Onorato, Ernest D. 
Orell, Quinian R. 
O' Rourke, Bernard J. 
*Orrik, Frederick J., 
Jr. 
*Ortega, Joseph J. 
Osborne, Arthur M. 
Osborne, Charles N. 
*O'Shea, John A., Jr. 
*Oster, John S. 
*Paddock, Charles O. 
Padgett, Harry E. 
Palmieri, John J. 
Parcher, Stuart M. 
*Parkhurst, David C. 


Passantino, Sebastian 
P 


*Pattee, Arthur W. 
Paul, David L. 
*Paul, John E. 
»Payne, Douglas W. 
*Peele, Morris A. 
*Perrault, Mark E. 
Perry, Lowell E. 
*Perry, Timothy J. 
*Perry, William N. 
*Peters, Paul F. 
Peterson, John W. 
Peterson, Richard N. 
Petry, William A. 
*Phillips, Robert A. 
*Pierce, Ray E. 
*Ping, Vernon S., Jr. 
*Platt, Grafton, S. 
*Pohli, Richard R. 
*Poling, William E. 
Pollum, Edgar W. 
*Pope, Daniel K., IV 
*Porter, Thomas 
*Post, Robert E., Jr. 
*Potter, William W. 
*Powell, George W. 
*Preble, Russell A., Jr. 
*Preston, Edgar H. 
Price, Walter P. 
Priddy, Clarence L., Jr. 
Pringle, Donald B. 
Pritscher, Robert L. 
Profilet, Clarence J. 
Purdum, William H. 
*Purvis, Elvis E. 
*Quartararo, Michael 
A. 


*Quick, Jay E. 

Quirk, William J, 
*Ramsey, Gayle 
*Ramsey, William E. 
*Randolph, Joseph L. 
*Rapkin, Jerome 
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*Schluter, Hugo E. 
*Schroeder, Robert E. 
*Schulze, Robert H. 
*Schurr, Thomas P. 
Schwartz, Wallace J. 
*Scott, Edward T. 
Scott, Kenneth M. 
Sebring, Leland H. 
*Self, David L. 
Semple, William C., 
III 
Sesow, Anthony D. 
Shafer, William J. E. 
»Shaffer, George W. 
*Shanahan, William 
F. 


Shaw, John H. 
Shaw, John G. 
Sheehy, Eugene E. 
Sheets, Roger E. 
Shepherd, David C. 
*Sherman, John W. 
Shilling, John D. 
Shine, Maurice J. 
Simmons, Clayton M. 
*Simms, James T., Jr. 
Simons, Donald W. 
Siska, Edward 
*Skillman, Charles F. 
Slawson, Ralph L. 
Smevog, Herbert W. 
Smiley, Douglas I. 
*Smith, Clifford R. 
Smith, Frederick D., 
Jr. 
*Smith, James R. 
Smith, James H. 
*Smith, John V. 
Smith, Morgan H. 
*Smith, Paul J., Jr. 
*Smith, Richard C. 
*Smith, St. Clair 
*Smith, William F. 
*Smitter, Clarence H. 


Rasmussen, Robert L*Smoot, William N. 


*Ray, Glen P. 
Reed, Charles A. 
*Reeder, Ralph J. 
Reeg, Frederick J. 
*Reger, William L. 
Remsen, T“ Schenck 
*Reynolds, Robert F., 
Jr. 
*Rhodes, John P. 
Rhodes, Randolph L. 
*Rice, Stanley G. 
*Rich, Richard 
*Richard, Jackson B. 
*Ricks, Robert R. 
*Rieken, Richard G. 
Riley, Raymond T. 
Ritz, Merlin C. 
Roach, Francis L. 
*Robinson, Kirby L, 
*Rochford, John M. 
*Rodda, John D. 
Rodgers, Dean T. 
*Rodgers, Frederick A. 
*Rodgers, Harvey P. 
Rodgers, Thomas A. 
*Rollins, James J. 
Rorie, Conrad J. 
Rose, Wiliam R. 
*Rowden, William H. 
Ruhsenberger, Roger 
H. 
Rusch, John M. 
Russ, William A. 
Ryan, James A., Jr. 
Ryan, Thomas J. 
*Sacks, Harold H. 
*Salomon, Ferdinand 
L. 
Sanden, Oscar E., Jr. 
Sanders, Ben T. 
Sargent, Richard E. 
*Saunders, Thomas J. 
*Sayer, William D. 
*Scalese, Anthony G., 
Jr. 
Schaaf, Thomas W. 
*Schaub, John R., Jr. 


Snyder, Fred D. 
Snyder, Herbert J. V. 
Snyder, James M. 
Snyder, Ned C. 
*Sothan, Norman L. 
*Sowinski, Stanislaus 
J. 
Spar, Edwin F. 
Spartz, John N. 
Speelman, Thomas 
W 


Spencer, Harry A., Jr 
Sperling. David J. 
Spradley, Van E. 
Stafford, Kenneth B. 
*Stanley, Edward E. 
Stanley, Thomas A. 
*Staple, David F. 
*Steckbeck, Francis J. 
*Stein, Norman F. 
Steinke, Harris E. 
Stevens, Jack D. 
*Stewart, David H. 
Stewart, Douglas A. 
*Stone, James M. 
*Story, Warren L. 
*Sudduth, Roger M. 
»Sugg. Ross E. 
Sullivan, Edward T. 
Sullivan, Walter F. 
Sullivan, William W. 
Sutherland, Doyle L. 
*Swartztrauber, Sayre 
A. 
*Sweet, William J. 
Sykes, Lewis B. 
Talbot, James R., Jr. 
Tally, Billy F. 
Taylor, Thomas H. 
Terry, Daniel G. W. 
*Tetreault, Paul J. 
Thomas, Donald P. 
R., Jr. 
*Thompson, Arthur 
R., Jr. 
*Thompson, Clifford 
E. 
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Thompson, George I. 

Thonneson, Earling 
R. 

Throop, James R. 

*Till, Ernest A. 

Traweek, Billy B. 

Trueblood, William 


E. 
»Turk, Herman L. 
Turner, Sherman W. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Weishar, Charles F. 
Weissman, Marvin M. 
Wellings, John F. 
Wells, Don V. 

*Wells, Eugene R., Jr. 
*Wells, Lawrence H. 
*Wenker, William A. 
*Wessman, Robert L. 
*West, Gordon R. 
Westphal, Lloyd M., Jr. 


Se yoy dagen Raymond Wetmore, Horace O., 


wate, John R. 
Umberger, Robert C. 
Vanhorssen, David A. 
Vanvalkenburg, 
George B. 
Vanwestendorp, 
Steven 
Varner, Duane L. 
*Varney, Jack E. 
Veach, Clarence E. 


Ir. 
»White, John E. 
White, Richard E. 
*Whitley, Clyde T. 
*Wilder, William E. 
*Wiley, Kenneth R. 
Willenbrink, James F. 
* Williams, Douglas A. 
* Williams, James G., 
III 
Willlams, James B. 


*Voegelein, Gordon R.Williams, Ralph T. 


Wagner, David F. 
Wagner, James W. 
*Walte, Charles E. 
»Wakeman, Curtiss O. 
»Walczak, Norbert F. 
»Walden, John W. 
»Walker, George D. 
Walker, Henry M. 
Walker, Peter B. 
*Walker, William B. 
* Wallace, Cedric S. 
Wallace, Thomas M. 
*Walling, Eugene K. 
Walls, Richard B. 
*Walshe, Edward C., 
Jr. 
Walters, James V. 
*Wanamaker, John F. 


Wasson, John E. 


*Watts, Charles R., Jr. 


Weaver, James J. 
Weaver, John H. 
Webb, James I. 
Webster, James M. 
“Weedon, Robert E. 
Weeks, Alan L. 
*Weeks, George H. 
*Weimerskirch, John 


*Williamson, Paul W. 
Williamson, Robert L. 
*Williamson, Harry H. 
Ir. 
Wilson, Edward W. 
Wilson, Jack L. 
*Wilson, James E., Jr. 
*Wilson, Samuel B. 
Wilson, Vaughn E., Jr. 
Winfree, Herman D., 
Jr. 
*Winters, Charles A. 
*Wisdom, Jessie R. 
Wise, Peyton R., II 
*Wiseman, Charles H. 
*Wiseman, Hobart J. 
*Withers, Christopher 
*Wittrock, Henry L. 
*Wolff, William M., Jr. 
*Wood, Thomas H. 
Woodburn, Craig E. 
*Woodyard, Jon O. 
*Woolway, James E. 
Wright, Richard T. 
*Wright, Sidney V., 
Jr. 
*Wright, William F. 
Wunsch, John R. 
*Wyatt, William C., 
III 
Wynn, Carl E., Ir. 
Yanaros, John O. 
Yoder, Dwane F. 
Young, Alfred A., III 
*Zastrow, Robert R. 
Zitani, Genius A. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Baker, Robert F. 
*Balas, George I. 
*Boop, Warren C., Jr. 


*Bornmann, Robert C. 


Bouterile, Ronald L. 

Braswell, Harold M., 
Jr. 

*Bristow, William M. 


Dolan, Michael F. 


*Donnell, Garrett E. 
*Edson, Mitchell 


*Ellingson, Abel R. 
Elliott, Robert C. 
*Elliot, William A. 
Fouty, William J. 
Fresh, James W. 
Gallent, James H. 
*Giard, Henry L. 
Hansbarger, Luther C. 
Hebert, James E. 
*Highly, Francis M., 
Jr 


Holm, Victor M. 


. “Hopping, Donald W. 
*Huseby, Helmer W. S. 


*Jacobs, Edmund P. 
Johnson, Bernett L., 
Jr. 
*Kibbev, Ianthus I. 
*Kostohryz, Francis 
T. 
Leonard, John H. 
*Lobpreis, Ervin L. 
*Lukash, William M. 
Majure, Oscar L., Jr. 
*Martin, Philip R., Jr. 
*Mella, Gordon W. 
Metz, George E. 
*Miller, Thomas F., Jr. 
*Millington, Richard A 
Mitts, Murray G. 


*Mortensen, Norval 
*Mucha, Stephen J. 
Mukomela, Arthur E. 
Myers, Joseph S. *Senn, Francis E., Jr. 
*Narva, William M. *Sierchio, Gerald P. 
*Nickerson, Charles W *Stahl, Charles J., III 
*Nieves, Miguel, Jr. *Stenger, John R. 
O'Neill, James F. *Stormo, Alan C. 

Pot vin, Louis E. Theros, Elias, P. G. 
*Raasch, Frank O., Jr. Townsend, Guy B. 
»Ralston, John C., Jr. Walker, Robert E. 
»Rehme, Arthur L. »Wentworth, Alan F. 


Seeley. Richard J. 
*Segaul, Arthur I. 
*Sell, Kenneth W. 


*Reid, Donald *Wilhelm, Harry W. 
*Rice, Bruce H. *Wood, Joseph H., Jr. 
*Ryskamp, James J.,*York, Elihu 


Jr. York, Lowell T, 
Sacks, Ellsworth J., 
Jr. 
SUPPLY CORPS 


*Adair, Joseph P. Kuhlmann, Dietrich 
Allinder, Joe A., Jr. H. 

Bates, Robert L. *Larose, Eugene M., Jr. 
Brown, Russell M. *Lashley, Ralph E., Jr. 
*Brunson, Robert L. Lazarus, Steven 
Buckman, Robert S. Lenz, Allen J. 
Caliman, Wayman G., Lewis, John C. 

Jr. Long, Charles W. 
Carpenter, Charles F., Lovell, “W” “B” 

Sr. *Lukens, Robert F. 
*Carpenter, Norman E. Madeira, Charles C. 
»Catanach, Anthony Maier, Raymond G. 

H. Maldonado, Teodosio 
Christopher, Robert N.“ Margason, Bernard L. 
*Conrad, Stanley J. »Mason, Albert G. 
Corn, James R. McCandless, Claude C., 


»Curtin, Pat Ir. 
Curtis, Richard E. *McCoy, Thomas E., Jr. 
*Cuson Charles E. *McDonald, Francis E. 


*Davidson, William I. McGillivary, Duncan P 
Dempster, Darrell D. *McMahan, Paul T. 
*Derby, Francis A. *Miller, Eric H., Jr. 
Donzell, Richard J. Moore, Guy T. 
*Drabek, Stephen J. Morehouse, Charles W. 
Earl, Robert J. Moyer, William R. 
*Eckert, George H., Jr. *Needham, Thomas P. 
*Felthousen, Charles *Neelley, Charles G. 
Normand, Robert L. 
O'Donnell, Terrence F. 
*Oelkers, Harvey S. 

O' Neil, Raymond L. 


Flolid, Robert E. 
Flores, Joseph L. 
*Francisco, Dick H. 
*Prench, Robert C. Palmer, Donald R. 
*French, Robert T. *Paul, John W. 
Garabedian, Edward J. *Pokorny, Frank J., Jr. 
Gilmore, Roger W. *Pomponio, Bruno A. 


Girod, Roy O. Potter, David W 
»Goslin, Thomas C., Recher, Bernard L. 
Jr. Ross, Orrin B. 


Gunther, Roy W. 
*Hamilton, Thomas, 
Jr. 
*Hamilton, Walter S. 
Henry, Gerald R. 
Hopgood, Roy E. 
Howe, Donald K., Jr. 
Hubbard, Charles C. 
*Kelly, Robert C. 
*Kenealy, William E., 
Jr. 
King, Braxton R. 
Knox, Arthur F., Jr. 
Kollios, Achilleas E. 
Kreutzinger, Donald 


ö 


Rowley. Allyn E. 

*Sabec, Edwin J. 

Schanz, Thomas L. 

*Stansbury, George L., 
III 


Taylor, Bayard A., Jr. 
*Teaford, Sidney J. 
Tilton, Robert L. 
*Vanscoyoc, James S. 
*Vishneski, John S., 
Jr. 
*Wampler, Richard B. 
*Watt, Robert C. 
Weisend, John G. 
*Wolfe, William D. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Andress, Gene B. Plank, David P. W. 


*Auel, Carl A. *Reagan, Ernest M., 
*Baker, Marvin D. Jr. 
*Beck, John T. Schneider, Otto 


Selm, James E. 
Smith, Richard R. 
Stevens, Neil M. 
3 Patrick P., 


*Geeza, Boris oTiiberg, Harlin E. 
Gillis, Edward F. *Titley, Richard K. 
*Goad, John T. VanBeck, Alfred F. 
»Jensen, Andrew F., Warren, Robert H. 
Jr. *Wicker, Richard F., 


Jr. 
*Moser, Robert W. Zemites, Joseph F, 


*Murphy, Milton G. 


CIVIL 
Allen Roy L. 
*Belton, Edward H. 
*Biederman, Richard 
J. 
Borberg, James R. 
Bowers, Richard A. 
»Calhoun, Charles W. 
Crowley, Irwin D., Jr. 
Doyle, Thomas J. 
Erickson, James A. 
Falk, Harvey A., Ir. 
Gates, Charles W. 
*Geoly, Charles 
Houghton, Robert J. 
Hughes, Edmund C. 
Keegan, Robert D. 
Lapolla, Joseph 
Lawson, Leroy D. 
Mathews, Charles J. 
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ENGINEER CORPS 


*McCoy, Arley E., Jr. 
*Middleton, William 
D., Jr. 
*Pinch, William C. 
Reese, Joseph L., Jr. 
*Rickels, Jack C. 
Robinson, Charles F. 
Stultz, Bobby E. 
Taylor, James T. 
*Tombari, Henry A. 
Tyhurst, James E. 
Wear, John R. 
White, Robert K. 
*Whitehurst, Marshall 
N., Jr. 
Wright, John A. 
Wilson, Dean G. 
Yoshihara, Takeshi 


DENTAL CORPS 


*Baker, Ronald D. 

*Barbor, Gerald L. 

*Billotte, Alfred C. 

*Bodine, Theodore A., 
Jr. 

*Brown, Kenneth E. 

*Coombs, Paul S. 


*Davidson, Richard S. 
Duncan, Donald E. 
*Eichel, Frederick P. 
*Garver, Don G. 
Gibson, William V., 
Jr. 
Hayes, Daniel E. 
*Herr, Albert 


*Little, Richard W. 

Loo, Wallace D. 

*Mainous, Elgene G. 

Martin, William R. 

*McDonald, Edwin E., 
Jr. 


*McLaughlin, Ed- 
ward J. 

*McLeod, Carlton J. 

*Meister, Donald E. 

*Moffitt, William C. 

Muldrow, Lewis M. 

*Nester, Calvin D. 

*Pepek, Stanley E. 

*Rice, George W., Jr. 

*Romaniello, Ron- 
ald M. 

*Sanderson, Alex- 
ander D. 

*Scharpf, Herbert O. 

*Scott, William J. 

Strange, Charles G., 
Jr. 

*Williams, John E., 
Ir. 

*Wirthlin, Milton R., 
Ir. 

»Witte, Ernest T. 

»Workman, James L. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Arns, William E. 
*Asche, Clifton A. 
Becker, David E. 
*Bennett, Paul P., Jr. 
*Bower, Harold R. 


*Buckley, Emanuel N. 


*Jula, Paul N. 
*Kirsch, Jean P. 
*Knight, Jerry B. 
*Koon, Robert L. 
*Leonard, Russell D. 
*Lewis, Thomas W. 


*Campbell, Howard B. Longest, Clifford B. 


*Chansky, Ralph D. 
*Dean, Jerdon J. 
*Elmore, Milford D. 
George, Robert E. 
*Gill, Robert L. 
*Goding, Hubert M. 
*Guinn, John W. 


*MacCracken, Ray- 
mond J. 

*May, Carl R. 

*McDuffie, Wilbur B. 

*Peake, Stanley C. 

*Reynolds, Donald C. 

*Smith, Denson L. 


*Gutekunst, Richard *Tapscott, Donald E. 


R. 
Howard, John E. 
*Irvin, Ernest J. 


*Verme, Dominic A. 
Wagner, Carl M. 
*Wells, John E. 


* Jones, Earmon R., Jr. Wolf, John W. 


Jones, Philip E. 
*Jordan, Charles J. 


*Young, Johnny W. 


NURSE CORPS 


*Boring, Martha L. 
Corcoran, Anna 
*Hall, Lucy E. 

Hill, Gretchen 8. 
Job, Lucy A. 

McKay, Bernadette A. 
Murasheff, Lina D. 
Nielubowlcz, Mary J. 
Osborne, Leah V. 


Osborne, Loah G. 
Prencipe, Edith A. 
Redgate, Janet M. 
*Roller, Helen 
*Searcy, Owedia M, 
*Taylor, Anna 8. 
*Tyler, Mary R. 
*Zabel, Kathryn E. 


The following-named officers of the United 
States Navy for temporary promotion to the 
grade of lleutenant commander in the line 
and staff corps, as indicated, subject to qual- 
ification therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 
*Achord, Earl W. *Adkins, William, Jr. 
*Ackart, Leon E. Adler, Roy W. 


Adams, Douglas N. 
Adams, John W. *Ainsworth, Gerald I. 
*Adkins, James N., *Akers, Max N. 

Jr. *Akin, Hurston B. 


*Alello, Robert J. 
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* Albright, Donald W. 

Albright, John D. 

*Albritton, Hugh H., 
Jr. 

*Alden, Robert F. 

*Alexander, Hershel 
D. 


Alexander, Richard K. 


Alexander, John R. 
Alexander, Dawson, 
Jr. 
Alkire, James C. 
Allender, George R. 
*Allman, John I., III 
*Alisopp, Richard E. 
Alvarez, Marcos I. 
Alvarez, Raoul 
*Ambrogi, John F., 
Jr. 
*Amendt, Lester D. 
Amick, Carl W. 
*Ammons, Clarence 
M. 
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*Hailey, Stanley W., 
Jr. 
Hall, James N. 
*Hammer, David J. 
Hand, John J. 
Hayden, Donald J. 
Hayworth, Ray M. 
Heath, Victor C. 
*Heinz, Wilbur A., Jr. 
Hemmings, Ira L., Jr. 
Henrie, Edwin J. 
Hensley, Ronald V. 


Holmstrom, Robert D. 


Honigman, Joseph 
Hood, Richard N. 
Howell, James W. 
Huff, Arden L. 
Huurman, Walter W., 
Jr: 
*Jackson, Neil D. 
* Johnson, William C., 
Jr. 
*Johnston, Charles E. 
Jones, Lawrence A. 
*Joyner, Raymond K. 
Jung, Robert M. 
Karney, Walter W. 
Kenny, Geves 8. 
*Killinger, Robert P. 
*Kloek, Jan G. 
*Kravetz, Neil D. 
Lewis, David H. 
Lignelli, Gregory J. 
Llewellyn, Henry J., 
Ir 
Lloyd, Morgan P. 
Lowry, Louis D. 
Lucas, John T. 
*Maraist, Donald J. 
Marlor, Russell L. 
Marriott, John D. 
Martin, Miles H., Jr. 
Martin, Russell D. 
*Masar, Maurice F. P. 
Matan, Joseph A. 
*Mathews, Carter W. 


Cottingham, James W.Mattern, Allan L. 


Crawford, William R. 

*Crittenden, Frank 
M., Jr. 

Crosson, Robert C. 

*Crum, Paul M. 

Davis, Donald F. 

Davis, Henry F. 

Davis, James E. 

Day, Daniel H. 


Deane, Frederick R. M. 


Dennison, William L., 
Jr. 
Dooley, John R. 
Downing, John E. 
Doxey, Clem M., Jr. 
Driscoll, John M., Jr. 
Earls, Jim H. 
Espenchade, Park W., 
Jr. 
Evans, Donald T. 
Eyre, Warren G. 
Eytel, Charles S. 
Farmer, Raymond M. 
Farrell, Robert E. 
*Field, Marshall P. 
Flagler, Nicholas R. 
Fong, Don L. 
Gable, Thomas W. 
Gail, Thomas A. 
Gaskins, Ronald D. 
*Gaudry, Charles L., 
Jr. 
Gibbons, James A, 
Gibbs, Robert L. 
Godbey, Asa L., Jr. 
Goscienski, Philip J. 
*Graham, Curtis G, 
Greene, James N. 
Griffin, George E., III 
*Griffin, William M. 


Maxwell, George D. 

McCreedy, James E. 

McDonough, Edward 
R 


McLean, William E. 
Meier, Gerald F. 
*Meighan, Jacob W. 
Millikan, Larry E. 
Mills, Robert D. 
Mixon, William A. 
*Mollerus, Robert J. 
Mollycheck, Ralph 
*Morales, Raul A. 
*Moynan, Roland W. 
Mueller, Maurice J., 
Jr. 
Mullen, James E. 
*Murray, James A. 
*Musser, John R., Jr. 
Neel, Rufus G. 
Nelms, Robert J., Jr. 
Newman, Paul K. 
Niebaum, Lowell T. 
Nugent, Clifton C. 
Nuss, Robert C. 
Oxley, Dwight K., III 
Parsons, David E. 
Pepino, Alfred T. 
Perkins, Richard E. 
Peters, Norman E. 
Pierce, William B. 
Plautz, Joseph W. 


*Putnam, Theodore I. 


Redfield, William J. 
Robbins, Thomas O. 
Roberts, James G. 
Robinson, Jerry M. 
Rubottom, Richard L. 
Ruggiero, Joseph A. 
Sandri, Sandro R. 


Schaffer, Berton T. 
Schalker, David E. 
*Schmid, William H. 
Schmidt, Harold W., 
Schmidt, Rainer S. 
Schroeder, Charles F. 
Sharp, Robert C. 
Sheskey, Michael C. 
Slate, Robert W. 
Smith, David A. 
Smith, Lee E. 
Sokolowski, Joseph 
W., Jr. 
Sothoron, Warren H., 
Jr. 
Stager, James F. 
Stone, George M., II 
Stone, Robert S. 
Stone, William A. 
Stoughton, Richard R. 
Talcott, Donald A. 
Texter, John H., Jr. 
Thomas, Jerry L. 


II 
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Thurmon, Theodore 
F., III 

Turaids, Talvaris 

*Vacanti, Charles J., 
Jr. 

Vanderhooft, Gerard 


Vangenderen, Larry 
VanPelt, Philip R. 
Vidacovich, Richard P. 
Wallin, John D. 
vee Roman 


Wader John F. 

Wasson, Robert D. 

» Weinstein, Sheridan 
L. 

Woods, Thomas A. 

»Worsham, Jerry C. 

Wright, James W. 

*Yohn, Kenneth C. 

Young, William D. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


»Allen, Robert A., Jr. 
Austin, Walter I. 
Baker, James H. 
*Barbary, Howard J. 
*Basley, Raymond C. 
*Basse, Warner P. 
*Beaman, Thomas S. 
*Beyer, Robert K. 
*Blackburn, Richard 
C., Jr. 
*Blazina, Joseph B. 
*Bonbright, John M., 
Jr. 
*Boorman, William R. 
*Bowne, Charles J., Jr. 
Boylan, Charles T. 
*Brown, George C. 
*Brown, James W. 
*Buell, Robert M. 
Caro, James M. 
*Carver, Roy E. 
*Cejka, Joseph L. 
*Charette, Paul E. 
Clarkson, James S. 
*Cobb, James L. 
*Cole, Brady M. 
*Collins, Charles J. 
*Cone, Paul J. 
*Connolly, Robert I. 
*Conquest, Donald D. 
*Coon, Paul D. 
*Cooper, Jackie R. 
*Corrigan, John J., Jr. 
*Costa, Richard D. 
*Couch, Jefferson B. 
*Culpepper, Glenn C. 
*Davis, Arthur R. 
*Davis, John R. 
*Dellis, Donald O. 
Denny, James L. 
Deruggiero, Saverio A. 
* Benjamin 


8 Dale E. 
»Dolan, Henry J. 
Drake, Claude H. 
Drury, William R. 
*Eilberg, James S. 
Ekholm, Harry H., Jr. 
*Erickson, James L. 
Eye, Charles C. 
*Fischer, Gregory F. 
Fish, Dennis J. 
*Flanagan, Patrick F. 
Fraher, Jeremiah 
French, Robert L. 
»Gage, Robert B. 
Garner, Fred S. 
»Gavin, Victor M. 
*Getrige, John J. 
*Giles, Robert B. 
Gillingham, Roger D. 
*Gleason, Bernard L. 
*Gordon, David G. 
Goss, Roland A. 
Graves, Earl W. 
*Gray, Lloyd C. 
*Greenway, Milford K 


*Gregory, Kenneth R. 
*Grogan, Arthur R. 
*Haj, Richard 
Hanna, Robert M. 
Hanson, Allan H. 
*Hardy, Allen 
*Harnad, Paul K. 
*Hartlieb, Daniel G. 
*Hawkins, Floyd A. 
Hazlett, Harry L. 
*Herbst, Isadore A. 
Hicks, Chesley M., Jr. 
*Hinds, Douglas J. 
*Hinz, Dan H. 
Hogan, Richard C. 
*Hoopes, Ronald G. 
*Horner, Norman K. 
*Hunt, Rutherford E. 
Huth, Carl F., Jr. 
*Itzkowitz, Harold B. 
Jaecques, Raymond C. 
*Jensen, Nels P. 
*Johnson, Donald J. 
Johnson, Omer L. 
*Jones, William G. 
*Kaplan, Sumner H. 
Keith, Bobby P. 
*Kelly, Harry T. 
*Klein, Carl C. 
Knight, James W., Jr. 
*Konopik, Joseph F., 
Jr. 
*Leeper, Dale E. 
*Lemmo, Joseph G. 
Lindberg, Arthur E. 
*Liter, Theodore G. 
N Kenneth 


ane Graydon F. 
Lord, Charles W. 
Lucas, Duane B. 
*Lyman, Lawrence G. 
Marbain, Max D. 
*Marian, John B., II 
*Masters, Edward R. 
Maxwell, John R. 
*McCarthy, Donald L. 
*McCauley, Joseph M. 
McCloskey, Michael A. 
Jr. 
*McClure, Mason B. 
McGee, William A. 
*McHugh, John J. 
*McKelvey, Paul N. 
*McNary, William F. 
*Michura, John J. 
*Miller, Winston B. 
*Montgomery, Samuel 
8 


*Moon, Carl R. 

*Murphy, Allen R. 

*Nace, Wilbert J. 

Nix, Harvey W., Jr. 

*Oberhofer, Andrew 
O., Jr. 

Olson, Engwall A., 
III 


»Ostergard, Donald L. 
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*Overfelt, Arthur E. 
*Owens, James C. 
*Pacofsky, Bartholo- 


mew 
*Pannek, Walter A. 
Patterson, James F. 
Pollard, James O. 
Powell, Hal B. 
*Powers, Richard F. 
*Randall, Harold N., 

Jr. 
Reeder, Vanlear, L. 
*Regan, Francis J. 
*Reynolds, Byron 
Risinger, Robert E. 
*Rogers, William J., 

Jr. 
Rosenblum, James E. 
Schrank, Joseph P. 
Sells, Alan D. 
*Sievers, Louis A., Jr. 
Simmons, Troy W. 
*Smith, Everett C. 
Spence, George G., Jr. 
*Stammer, Edward S. 
Street, Edward L. 
Stutts, Jack H. 
*Sveen, Gerald E. 
*Swartz, Alex E. 
*Tadlock, Don L. 
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*Tatten, Richard J. 
*Tilley, Philip L. 
*Tyree, David M., Jr. 
*Underhill, Edward B. 


*Upton, Thomas H., Jr. 


*Vann, Louis E. 
Vanni, Ralph J. 
Vincent, Howard A. 
*Vinson, Johnnie H. 
*Walker, Paul D. 
*Wardrup, Leo C., Jr. 
*Wareham, Harry B. 
*Warren, Raymond 
Watson, Junior J. 
*Weaver, Johnnie R. 
*Webster, Harry G. 
Welzbacker, Peter J. 
Werbel, Samuel G. 
West, Jay F. 
*Wheeler, Hugh H. 
*Willingham, David 
G. 
Winn, Frank N. 
*Wondergem, Hugo 
C., Ir. 
»Worth, George W. 
»Wrobel, Eugene A. 
Wyatt, John M. 
*Young, Gerald H. 
*Zanetti, Allen G. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


*Ahern, Bernard J. 
*Beach, Stanley J. 
*Brennan, Joseph F. 
*Burch, Maxie B. 


Cowart, William G., Jr. 


Ferguson, Edmond B. 
Finn, Daniel E. 
*Garver, Frank E. 
*Healer, Carl T. 
*Hunsicker, David S. 
Jordan, Richard E. 
*Lefils, Leslie M. 
*McDonnell, Francis 


*Mignone, John C. 
*Muenzler, Leroy E., 
Jr. 


»Olson, William G. 
»Pepper, Arthur B. 
Plishker, Richard A. 
*Reiff, Gerald N. 
*Rushing, Leslie W. 
*Scheer, Rodney R. 
Schuster, David P. 
*Stewart, Wayne A. 
*Swierenga, Raymond 


O. 
*Threadgill, Cecil R. 
*Toland, Paul L. 
Vogel, Leroy E. 
*Windle, David L. 
*Winslow, William J., 
Jr. 
*Witt, George R. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Alexander, Robert E. 
*Allgaier, Donald D. 
Bednar, George J. 
*Bodamer, James E. 
*Boennighausen, 
Thomas L. 
Bolinger, Donald S. 


*Carden, Orelan R., Jr. 


*Carter, Robert L. 

*Caughman, James 
B., Jr. 

Cervenka, Norman L. 

*Chin, William 

*Christenson, Carl E. 

*Christenson, James 


E. 
*Christiansen, Von O. 
*Connor, William C. 
*Cook, Jan W. 
*Corley, Wentworth 
H., Jr. 
Dallam, Michael M. 
*Devicq, David C. 
*Donovan, Lawrence 
K. 
Dozier, Herbert L., Jr. 
*Engle, Richard M. 
*Filbry, Herman W. 
»Fort, Arthur W. 
»Frevert, Edward C., 
Jr. 
*Gibowicz, Charles J., 
Jr. 
Gilmore, Gordon R. 
Harkless, Gerald A. 
*Harned, David W. 
Harrell, Haywood H. 
*Hartman, Paul K. 
Harwell, Thomas W. 
*Holmes, Henry A. 


Hutto, Robert E. 
*Kelley, Frederick G. 
Key, Joe W. 
*Kirkley, Owen M. 
*Knox, Kenneth B. 
*Kohler, Arthur D., 
Jr. 
Krauter, George E. 
*Leonard, Daniel B., 
Jr. 
*Lowery, Richard A. 
*Lutz, Donald F. 
*Lyons, James R. 
*Marshall, Jimmie G. 
*Mathes, Sidney H. 
*Matthewson, 
Maurice F. 
*McLaughlin, Edwin 
W. 


Montoya, Benjamin 
F. 


Moody. Thomas W. 
„Mueller, Karl L. 
*Neugent, Charles L. 
*Peltier, Eugene J., Jr. 
Riley, James L. 
*Schroeder, Clyde C. 
*Simmons, William A., 
Jr. 
*Skiles, Alvin V., III 
*Smyth, Wayne S. 
*Sowle, Martin L., Jr. 
Steadley, Alfred M., Jr. 
*Thoureen, Thomas H. 
Tinker, Gordon W. 
*Walter, John A. 
*Young, Victor 
*Zeitzmann, Milton 
w. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Abeyta, Edward L. 
Back, Jim P. 

Bass, Ernest B., Jr. 
Beck, Ralph A., Jr. 
Begg, John F. 

Bell, Walter C. 
Bies, Peter E. 
Canal, John W. 
Carmody, Robert B. 


Leonard, Edward P. 
Longenecker, David P. 
Luhtala, Jay L. 
Maastricht, William H. 
Mach, Joseph S. 
*MacPherson, John H. 
*McCoy, Richard B. 
*McLaughlin, William 
E. 


Charbonneau, Paul C. Mohr, Richard W. 


Clark, George E. 


Copeland, Richard A. 


Morris. M“ Dan 
Oldfield, Ronald E. 


Cunningham, Peter R., Regan, Paul F. 


II 
Curtice, Frederick A. 
Debs, John F. 
Donoho, Donald H. 
*Flynn, Dennis D. 
*Glazer, Sanford A. 
*Grisham, John P. 
Groat, Jack E. 
*Groff, Gordon B. 
Habig, Louis C. 
*Hurst, Thomas L. 


Johnston, William ©. 


Kepley, Benjamin F. 


*Russell, Harold L. 
Sabala, Clyde L. 
Salmon, Thomas N. 
Scoralle, Donald L. 
Siracuse, Joseph T. 
*Skyberg, Russell L. 
Smith, Cameron M. 
*Smith, Carl J. 
*Stefl, Charles T. 
Switala, Robert G. 
Vath, Charles R. 
*Wickford, Richard W. 
Young, Guy E. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Anderson, Walter C. 
*Angelo, Lewis E. 
Baker, George F., Jr. 
Bender, Allen E. 
Brown, Charles R. 
*Bullard, Henry B. 


Lakey, Dean E. 

*Law, Malcolm K. 
Livingston, Donald K. 
Madison, Howard D. 
»Melntyre, Max N. 
MeNair, Harold E. 


*Cannady, John W., Jr. Mulvey, Joseph R. 


Celeste, Vincent J. 
Chipman, Albion P. 


*Owen, Ivan B. 
*Perry, Vernon P. 


Comfort, Gerald G., Sr.Redding, Francis J. 


Corder, James E. 
*Crodick, William J. 
Dewitt, James E. 


Richards, William E., 
Jr. 


Scott, Floyd C., Jr. 


Elfstrom, Berger R., Jr.Shedlosky, Albert F. 
*Fanning, Graydon E. Smith, Fred E. 


*Ford, Gerald R. 
Hodges, Richard C, 
Hussey, Theodore A. 
Keller, Eugene R. 
King, William U. 
*Kovarik, Clifford V. 


*Smith, Robert W. 
Ustick, Leo A. 

Waters, Carl R. 
*White, Sheldon A. 
*Woodard, Charlene J. 


NURSE CORPS 


*Agnew, Lynnelle A. 
*Allen, Janet N. 
Barnes, Julia O. 
*Bushley, Nancy L. 
*Calloway, Emily F. 
»Chaffin, Barbara C. 
»Clayton, Irish B. 
*Craig, Anne 8. 
»Frates, Virginia M. 


Hudson, Marilyn R. 


Kelly, Joann P. 
Kelly. Mary 
Kiely, Sally A. 
*Leonard, Mary J. 


*Lundquist, Nancy L. 


*Lynch, Marie A. 

*Lyons, Barbara A. 

*Matuszewski, 
Barbara R. 


*Nelson, Marijean V. 


*O'Neill, Elizabeth 
*Orofino, Gloria A. 
*Reiner, Joan 
*Sasser, Georgiarene 
*Scherer, Carolyn E. 
*Schrock, Doris M. 
*Sowash, Patricia A. 
*Spellman, Georgia E. 
*Stelzer, Kathleen 
*Stuart, Irene M. 
*Sullivan, Elinor M. 
*Uebel, Donna J. 
*Ueblacker, 

Martha M. 
*Watson, Beverly A. 
»Weidt, Bew P., II 
» Wohlgemuth, 

Janet C. 

Zens, Nadine A. 


The following- named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the line and staff corps, as 
indicated, subject to qualification- therefor 


as provided by law: 


LIEUTENANT, LINE 


*Abbey, Clifton R. 
*Abbey, Donald L. 
Abbott, Richard L. 
Abel, Ernest W. 
*Abell, Terry A. 
*Abelon, Asher D. 
»Abrams, Steven S. 


*Ackland, Thomas B. 


*Adair, Roy E., Jr. 
*Adams, Charles E. 
Adams, Gary R. 

*Adams, Phillip A. 


*Adams, Richard E. 
*Adell, James M. 
Aeberli, Edwin G. 
Agle, Roy L. 
»Ahlborn, Edward R., 
Jr. 
*Alford, John W. 
*Alitt, Bruce D. 
*Allard, Richard L. 
*Allen, James F. 
*Allen, Leslie F. 
*Allen, Ralph H. 


»Allen, Thomas R. 

*Allin, John W. 

»Allison, Dennis P. 

*Allison, William S., 
rir 


*Almond, John W., Jr. 


*Ames, Frederick F. 

Amos, Robert E. 

*Amundsen, Rickard 
O., Jr. 
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*Bauer, Wayne E. 
*Baumgart, Stephen 


W. 
*Baumbhofer, William 
J. 


*Baxter, George R. 
*Bean, Charles D. 
*Beard, Travis N. 
*Beasley, Max H., Jr. 
*Beaudry, Rodolphe 


*Anawalt, Richard A. W. 


Anciaux, Louis N. 

*Andersen, Franklyn 
D. 

*Anderson, 

*Anderson, 

*Anderson, 

*Anderson, 
Jr. 


David J. 
David C. 
David M. 
Ross K., 


*Anderson, Richard G. 


Anderson, Richard L. 


*Anderson, Sanford C. 
*Anderson, William G. 


Andrew, Dall H. 
*Andrews, James R. 
*Aquizap, Bruce F. 
*Arvedlund, Richard 
L. 
*Ardizzone, Robert L. 
Armstrong, Arthur J., 
Jr. 
»Arndt, William D. 
Arnold, John P. 
Arnold, William T. 
*Asher, John W., III 
*Aston, Albert H., Jr. 
*Astor, Lawrence R. 
Athanson, John W. 
*Atkinson, Larry R. 
*Aucella, John P. 
*Auer, James E. 
*Aulenbach, Thomas 
H 


Avery, Donald, W., Ir. 


»Ayer, Donald R. 

* Ayer, Lewis E., Jr. 

*Bachmann, Richard 
G 


Backe, Donald J. 
*Baffer, Roger A. 
*Bafico, Richard E. 
*Bailey, Leonard R. 
*Bailey, Thomas A. 
*Baker, David J. 
*Baker, David A. 
*Baldwin, Gary A. 
Balian, Alexander G. 
*Ball, Harry F., Jr. 
*Ball, Richard H. 
Ball, Robert H. 
Balliet, Norman L. 
*Baltutis, John S., Jr. 
*Banda, Lionel A. W. 
Barat, Charles A. 
Barber, Samuel R. 
Barber, Stanley D. 
*Barg, Mark S. 
Barker, Ross D. 
*Barlow, Wayne C. 
*Barnes, Edwin R. 
*Barnes, Stanton J. 
*Barney, William C. 
*Barron, John M. 
*Barrow, Edward M., 
Jr. 
Barry, Duane E. 
*Barstad, Willis A. 
*Barthel, Donald A. 
Barthelmess, Karl T., 
Jr. 
*Bartol, John H., Jr. 
*Barton, Creighton E. 
*Barton, Edmond C. 
Bartz, Harry A. 
*Batchelder, Charles 
M. 
Bates, Billy G. 
*Batterman, Dean H. 
*Batzel, Thomas J. 
*Baucom, William E. 


*Beaver, Jerald C. 
Bechtel, Donald G., 
Sr. 
*Bechthold, George W. 
*Beck, Fernand P., III 
Beck, Melvin D. 
*Beckham, Robert F. 
Bedard, Albert 
*Bedford, John L. 
*Beers, Robert N. 
*Behrman, Richard 
w. 
*Belakjon, Ivan 
*Beland, Conrad L. 
*Belew, Carson T. 
*Bell, Corwin A. 
*Bell, Denis J. W. 
*Bell, Henry L., Jr. 
*Bell, Richard M. 
Bellamy, Gary S. 
*Beltz, Ivan L. 
*Benchea, Traian 
*Bender, John C. 
*Benington, George 
A. 
Bennet, David H., Jr. 
Bennett, Denis F. 
*Bennett, Edmond B. 
Bennett. Franklin L. 
Bennett, Gary P. 
Bennett, Robert L. 
Bennett, Walter D. 
Benson, Jeffrey L. 
Benson, Milo E. 
Benson, Richard E. 
*Beranek, Bernard F., 
Ir 
Berg, Carl R. 
Berkebile, Jack 
*Bernardy, Benjamin 
V 


Bernstein, William P., 
11 


*Berry, Earl, Jr. 
*Berry, Russell E., Jr. 
*Berry, William 
Betancourt, Raymond 


E. 
Beverstock, William 
L 


*Bignell, James P. 
*Binckes, Jeffrey B. 
*Biro, Michael R. 
Bishop, Donald E. 
*Bishop, Samuel E, 
*Blacksmith, Jack E. 
*Blackwell, Cecil L. 
*Blalock, Jack N. 
*Blessing, Albert C., 
Jr. 


Blomberg, Charles L. 
Boak, Charles W. 
Bogle, William J. B. 
*Bohley, Carl M. 
*Bolan, Robert S., Jr. 
*Boldt, David E. 
*Boley, John R. 
*Bonar, James W. 
„Bond, C“ Ward, Jr. 
*Bond, Robert J. 
Bonsignore, Michael 
R. 
*Booth, Carter 
*Borlet, Robert A. 
*Botten, Leroy H. 
Bourgeois, Roberty A. 
*Bowen, Andrew J., IV 
Bowen, Ralph W., Jr. 
*Bowen, William E. 
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*Bowes, William C. 
*Bowman, Thomas E., 
III 
Boyd, Alton L. 
*Boyd, John H. 
„Boyd, Ronald A. 
*Boyen, Richard E. 
*Boyeson, Mathew G. 
*Bruce, Hance R. 
*Bruce, John H. 
*Bruce, Richard J. 
Brumgard, Donald P. 
Bruns, Frederick W. 
*Bracken, William J., 
Jr. 
*Bracy, Michael B. 
*Bradford, William E. 
Brady, Carl E. 
Brady, Charles R. 
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Buse, Caroll R. 
*Busemeyer, David G. 
*Bustamante, Charles 
J. 
Butler, Edward J. 
*Butier, Francis W. 
*Butler, Gary W. 
Butler, James N., Jr. 
Buttrick, Robert E. 
Buzhardt, William P. 
*Byrd, Leon E. 
*Byrnes, David T. 
*Byrnes, Richard P. 
*Byster, Martin B. 
Coker, David J. 
*Calande, John J., Jr. 
*Calhoun, Ronald J. 
*Calvano, Charles N. 
*Cameron, John R. 


*Brahmer, Frederick E*Campbell, Brian F. 


*Brandt, Dale E. 
*Brandt, Thomas K. 
Branson, Bascomb E. 
*Bratton, Charles S. 
Braun, Farrell J. 
Brearton, Gerald A. 
*Breen, Alfred L., Jr. 
*Breithaupt, David E. 
*Brems, Richard A. 
*Brent, Melvin C. 
Breslin, John W. 
*Brett, James R. 
Brewer, Joe R. 


*Brickman, Edward P. 
*Bridgeman, Robert J. 


Bridges, Benny C. 
Bridges, Elisha M., Jr. 
Briggs, Steven R. 
*Brinkley, William S. 
*Brinson, Jack E. 
*Briski, Richard J. 


*Campbell, Cletus L. 
Campbell, David R. 
*Campbell, Robert L. 
*Campbell, William 
H., Jr. 
*Cantele, John A. 
*Cardinal, Peter P. 
*Carey, Michael T. 
*Cargill, Lee B. 
*Carl, Lester W. 
Carley, Edward A. 
Carlier, James F. 
*Carlsen, Kenneth L. 
*Carmichael, William 
R. 
Carnley, Beauron L. 
*Carr, Michael R. 
»Carrie, James J., Jr. 
Carrington, Alfred P. 
*Carroll, Joseph F. 
*Carrothers, Peter C. 


*Brittingham, Edward, Carter, Clyde L. 


M. 
Brockbank, Dean O. 
*Brockman, Edward B. 
*Brockmeier, Robert 
O. 
„Broder, William T. 


Brooks Paul A. 

*Brookshire, Marshall 
L. 

*Brougher, William S. 

Brouwer, Federick P., 
II 

* Charles E., 


III 
Browne, Peter A. 
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*Vockel, William P. 
Vollbrecht, Frederic 
*Vonderlinden, 
Arthur F. 
*Vonsydow, Vernon H. 
Voss, Robert A. 
*Vreeland, Peter G. 
*Waddoups, Lynn J. 
*Wagner, Glenn C. 
*Wagner, Karl B., Jr. 
* Wagner, William, Jr. 
*Waide, Kenneth B., 


ADAS, Harper J., 
II 


*Thompson, George F. 
Thompson, Gary R. 
*Thompson, Laile H., 

Jr. 

Thompson, Lanty E. Jr. 

Thompson, Olen D. *Wakefleld, Richard 
*Thompson, Robert J. G. 

*Thompson, William Wales, Paul R. 

H., II *Waline, Richard L. 
*Thorell, James C. »Walker, Maurice C. 
»Thorn, John C. *Wall, David H. 
»Thornhill, David W. Wallace, Michael T. 
Thornton, James C. Walsh, Edward L. 
*Thorson, Kenneth W. Walters, Ronald F. 
*Thorstenson, Law- Walther, Arthur E. 

rence A. »Walther, Ronald G. 
Waltman, Donald E. 
Walton, Diggs O. 
*Tidball, Douglas D. Walton, Don H. 
Tighe, Glen E. »Waples, Robert E. 
*Tillapaugh, Martin J. Ward, Dan 8. 
*Tilley, Edmond A., Jr. Ward, Trenwith R. 
a Theodore *Warmoth, Bobby G. 
*Warn, Jon C. 
»Warren, Ferrell D. 
»Warren, George C. 
»Warren, Roy D. 
Wasco, John F. 
*Waterfill, Joseph H., 

III 


A Frank L. 
Timmons, Jack E. 
*Tineo, Dominick E. 
*Tobey, Robert M. 
*Tobin, Paul E., Jr. 
*Todd, James N. 
*Toensing, Ronald H. 
»Tolbert, Edward P. 
»Tolson, Arthur G. 
»Tomlin, Kit P. 
*Tomy, Wallace 8. 
»Toth, Stephen S. 
Tower, Maurice E. 
*Towne, Donald E. 
Towne, Thomas N. 
»Trabandt, Charles A. 
Tracy, George P. 
*Trani, Frederick E., 
Jr. 
*Traver, James E. 
*Truesdell, John M. 
*Tucker, Kenneth A. 
Tucker, Ronald D. 
*Tullis, Paul E., II 
*Turk, Edward J., Jr. 
Turley, Charles W. 
*Turner, Curtis W., 


Waters, David A. 

* Waters, Peter D. 

*Watkins, Jim R. 

*Watson, Forrest L. 

* Watson, Jeter M., HI 

Watson, Walter E. 

*Waugaman, Merle A. 

*Weale, Gary D. 

* Weaver, Charles T. 

*Weaving, Edward J., 
Jr. 

* Webb, Bruce C. 

* Webber, David A. 

*Webber, Robert T. 

* Webber, Thomas H., 


III 
*Webster, Richard A. 
* Weeks, Ernest E. 
*Weidman, Richard L. 
»Weldman, Robert H., 
Ir. 
*Weidner, Arthur H. 
*Weidt, Roland L. 
. *Weihmiller, Gordon 
Turpin, Dorsey L. R. 
Tuthill, James E. * Weisgerber, Donald E. 
*Twardy, Clement R. Welch, Harry D. 
*Uhr, John F. Wells, Bartholomew 
»Ullman, Harlan K. J., Ir. 
*Umphrey, Willard L. Wells, David A. 
*Ungerman, Michael Wellumson, Douglas 
K R 


Welsh, Walter L. 
»Welton, Donald E. 


Ursprung, David L. 
»Valenta, Joseph R. 
Vambell, James P. Weniger, Marvin J. 
*Vanarsdall, Clyde J., Wennekamp, Marvin 
III R. 

*Vanburen, Robert L. Wermuth, John J., 
*Vandervelde, Kent III. 

»Werner, Robert M. 


Vandiver, Clifford L. West, Caloway H. 
*Vanhoften, Scott A. West, Richard L. 
*Vannice, Robert L., *Westgard, Carl T. 

Jr. *Westhaus, William A, 


*Varelas, Constantine *Whalen, Frank R, 
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*Whaley, Ronald T. 

Whisler, Bruce A. 

*Whitaker, Johnny E. 

*White, Chester G., 
Jr. 

*White, Donald M., Jr. 

*White, Ernest D. 

*White, Larry R. 

*Whiteford, James D. 

*Whiting, Jay N. 

*Whitmore, Michael 
K. 

*Whitney, Payson R., 
Jr. 

Whitney, Vernon, E., 
Jr. 

*Whyte, George L. 

*Wicklund, Ralph D. 

*Widener, Harrell L. 

* Wiggins, William F. 

*Wilbanks, Joe D. 

* Wilcox, Keith L. 

* Wildman, Robert A. 

* Wiles, Ernest O. 

* Wilkens, Bernard H. 

* Wilkin, Howard A. 

* Wilkinson, Richard 

*Wilkinson, John G., 
Jr. 

Willan, Robert F. 

*Willandt, Theodore 
A 


»Willlams, David W. 
Williams, Harold R. 

* Williams, John D. 
»Willlams, James C. 
*Williams, Michael V. 
»Willlams, Richard H. 
Williams, Ronald L. 
*Williams, Thomas J. 
Willis, Allan P., Jr. 
Willis, William A. 
*Wills, Ronald J. 
*Wilson, Albert S. 
Wilson, Charles E. 
Wilson, Edmund P. A. 
*Wilson, Gary W. 
*Wilson, George C. 
Wilson, George F. 

* Wilson, Ray G. 
*Wilson, Richard A. 
*Wilson, Robert M. 
*Wilson, Ronald K. 
*Wilson, Walter L. 
*Wilson, William H. 

* Winslow, Frederic D. 
*Winter, Stanley R. 
*Winters, Curtis J. 
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*Whaley, Albert F., Jr. Wise, Walter C., Jr. 


*Wisehart, Kenneth 
M. 

Wishart, Walter E. 

»Wisnewskl, Walter F. 

*Wisniewski, Thomas 
0 


*Witcraft, William R. 
*Witt, Charles R. 
*Witter, Raymond L. 
*Wold, Norman L. 
*Womble, Talmadge 
A. 
Wood, Carroll O. 
Wood, David B. 
Wood, Glen N. 
»Wood, Hansel T., Ir. 
*Woodman, Robert E. 
*Woodroof, Olen C., 


Woodward, Charles 
E. 

*Wools, Ronald J. 

*Worthylake, Donald 
H 


Wrenn, Ralph E. 
Wright, James R. 
Wright, Julian M., 
Jr. 
*Wright, Malcolm S. 
*Wright, Patrick E. 
*Wyatt, Charles E. 
Wyatt, Thomas W. 
*Wylie, William L. 
*Wyttenbach, Richard 
H. 


*Yarbrough, Milton 
E., Jr. 

*Yeend, George W., Jr. 

*Yentes, Richard D. 

Yeskelevitch, Joseph 
P 


Yielding, Walter F. B. 
*Young, George S. 
*Young, George F. 
*Young, Kenneth E. 
*Young, Leonard G. 
*Young, Philip M. 
*Zagayko, Andrew R. 
*Zakis, Peter 
*Zanzot, Douglas H. 
Zarek, Lawrence J. 
*Zimmerman, Sher- 
wood R. 
*Zlatoper, Ronald J. 
*Zielinski, Richard A. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


*Actis, Charles L. 
Allen, Robert F. 
*Andrews, Ernest L., 
Jr. 
*Archer, Thomas C. 
*Arehart, Robert C. 
*Arendt, Richard D. 
*Barsness, James L. 
Bauman, Thomas W. 
*Bednar, Edmund J. 
Bell, Isaac W., Jr. 
*Bell, James J. 
Bence, Benjamin F. 
*Bergquist, John R. 


*Carter, 
Jr. 
Carver, Franklin, Jr. 
*Casanova, Kenneth 
E. 
Casper, Harold R. 
*Chapman, George A., 
Jr. 
*Chisholm, Douglas L. 
*Cole, Chester B. 
*Collins, Michael E. 
Conner, Jimmy L. 
*Conner, John T. 
*Cook, Kendall R. 


William P., 


*Bettridge, Thomas M Cooper, George T. 


*Bingemann, David A. 


*Black, Bill H. 
*Black, James T. 
*Blondin, Peter W. 
*Boone, Paul R. 


Coulter, Leland D. 
*Crooks, Roger E. 
*Cutter, David L. 


Daily, Jack M. 


*Davis, Fredric C. 


*Breeding, Earnie R. Deane, Thomas J., Jr. 


Britt, James W. 
*Brown, Gene S. 
*Bruno, Anthony 
Bugg, Norman D. 


*Bunch, Joseph R., Jr. 


*Burton, James C. 
Bush, Richard E. 
*Butler, David E. 
Caplan, David A. 
Carter, Gerald W. 


Dear, Jack M. 

*Defrancia, James M. 

*Demetriou, Eugene 
M., Jr. 

*Donahue, John R. 

Doran, William E. 

*Douglas, Bruce E. 

*Driskell, James D., 
III 

»Dunn, Robert G. 


»Duran, John B. 
»Duvall, Russel W., II 
*Eadie, Paul W. 
Earlston, Robert P. 
*Erdahl, Eugene S. 
Evans, Neale W. 
Evasovich, John J. 
*Ezbianski, Joseph R. 
*Fischenich, 

R. 
*Fisher, Gary C. 
Flint, Ralph Q. 
Frame, Gene A. 
»Garabedian, 

E 


Giffin, Donald H. 
*Ginter, Howard A. 
Glennon, Edwin C. 
Goodhall, Ronald C. 
*Goodwin, Frederick 
E. 
*Grant, Robert D. 
Grantham, Armon G. 
*Green, David H. 
*Green, William T. 
*Grichel, Dietmar F. 
*Grover, Kenneth L. 
*Gushue, William, Jr. 
Hall, Robert G. 
*Halperin, Frederic I. 
Hamilton, James B. 
*Hammond, Robert H. 
*Hankins, William W. 
*Hansen, Neal C. 
Harper, Albert E. 
Harrison, Burnette S. 
*Harshbarger, Eugene 
B 


*Hart, Charles A. 
Hatcher, Robert C. 
»Hawkins, Drake C. 
Hawkins, Joe C. 
Hawkins, Leonard R. 
Hawthorne, Richard L. 
Healy, Theodore J. 
*Heenan, Donald F. 
*Hennessy, Daniel K. 
*Hering, Joseph F. 
*Hickman, Donald E. 
*Hildebrand, Jarold R. 
*Hinchman, James F. 
*Hines, Charles M. 
*Hobbs, Dennis W. 
Hobbs, Wilbur N. 
*Hopper, Frederick E. 
*Hubbard, Robert E. 
*Hundelt, George R. 
Hyman, William M. 
Jenkins, Donald L. 

* Jenson, Ronald L. 
Johnson, Jesse B. 
*Johnson, Joseph C. 
Johnson, Melvin M. 
*Johnston, 

David G., Jr. 
*Johnston, John M. 
*Joines, James R., Jr. 
Jones, Ronal C. 
*Jordahl, John C. 
»Jung, Dietger E. 
»Kanaley, Thomas M. 
Kaufman, James D. 
Kazenas, Charles L. 
»Kenlin, Alfred W. 
Kennedy. 

William L., Jr. 
*Kerr, Harold L., Jr. 
Key, James M. 
Kieckhefer, Edward H. 
Kilgore, Franklin D. 


*Lovejoy, John W. 
*Lovstedt, Joel M. 
*Lutz, Alan L. 
*Lutz, Harold, G., Jr. 
*MaCaulay, Charles P. 
Magee, Joe A. 
*Manson, Walter 

B., III 


Joseph Marien, Roger A. 


Mason, William C., Jr. 
Mauldin, Tommie 8. 
*Maurer, Walter J. 
McCabe, Hugh R. 


Richard *McCall, Charles R. 


*McClung, Hugh B. L. 
*McClure, John M. 
*McDermott, John E. 
*McGinnis, Thomas 
M., Jr. 
*McGraa, John R., III 
McHaffie, Thomas G. 
»Melntyre, John 
F., Jr. 
*McMonagle, James M. 
*Meitzner, Robert O. 
Middlebrooks, Rob- 
ert H. 
Miller, Richard E. 
Minnis, Mel W. 
Mitchell, John W. 
Monteith, Gary H. 
Morris, John G. 
Mortrud, David L. 
Mullen, James L. 
*Mundy, Gerald B. 
*Murphy, Charles G. 
*Naiva, William A. 
Nemmers, Robert 8. 
*Newell, Robert R. 
*Newton, Kenneth R. 
*Nichols, Clifford J. 
Nimmo, James E. 
Nissen, Peter L., Jr. 
*Nomura, Gerald T. 
*Norris, David C. 
*Norton, Robert L. 
Norwood, Ernest D. 
*Nugent, George A. 
Ogletree, Daniel E. 
*O’Hara, Patrick J. 
O'Keefe, Charles A. 
O'Neal, Gerald L. 
Orness, Carl N. 
*Parrott, Ralph C. 
Patterson, Kenneth L., 
Sr. 
Peltier, Donald J. 
*Phillips, Bruce A. 
Phillips, Donald R. 
*Pinskey, Carl W. 
*Price, Robert F. 
Proffer, Teddy 
*Redfoot, Larry D. 
*Revere, Sidney P., Jr. 
Rich, Louis E. 
*Ricketts, Max V., Jr. 
Riedel, William M. 
*Roberts, William J. 
*Rosenfelt, William 


R. 
*Rubel, Michael J. 
*Rutherford, David O. 
*Ryan, Patrick G. 
*Ryan, Paul J. 
*Schamp, Roger G. 
*Schiel, William A. 
Schoppaul, Richard C. 
*Schuller, Christopher 
O. 
*Schultz, Robert A. 


*Kleinfeldt, Richard F.“ Schwerin, Robert R. 


*Sollars, Thomas E. 
Spiller, James T. 
Spradlin, Willie L. 
*Stafford, Joe R. 
Stalker, Carlyle E. 
Stalvey, Joseph E. 
Stangl, Larry F. 
*Stewart, Michael R. 
*Stocker, Vernon D. 
*Stockslager, Earl M. 
*Stolark, Edward J. 
*Storz, Erwin F. 
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*Tewelow, William H. 
Thompson, Ronald H. 
Tillman, Frank 
*Tonjum, James F. 
*Tracy, John J. 
Travers, Donald E., II 
Troutman, Mark L. 
*Uliman, Robert C. 
*Unsicker, David W. 
*Vanpelt, David 8. 
Vansickle, William J. 
Vantassel, Russel D. 


*Straupenieks, ImantsVick, Jerry W. 
A. 


Walkovik, Gary L. 


*Strickland, Robert M. Walton, Joseph L. 


*Strittmatter, 
Bernard D. 
*Strohmeyer, Thomas 
E. 


*Sulek, Kenneth J. 

*Summers, John H. 

Swack, George R. 

*Swint, Joel K. 

*Tennant, Don L. 

*Terwilliger, Jackson 
R. 


»Wells, Faul D. 
*Whitmore, Thomas J 
Whittemore, Walter J. 
*Wilkens, William T. 
Williams, James C. 
*Williford, David A. 
*Wong, Dennis W. H. 
*Yannessa, Thomas D 
Zilm, Gerald D. 
Zitlau, Theodore 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


* Andrews, Richard E. 
*Bare, James C. 
*Battaile, 
Kenneth P. 
*Bedenbaugh, 
Garnett F. 
Bernardo, Gerald S. 


Juliano, Peter G. 
*Kelley, Kenneth C. 
*Lynch, John F., III 
*McKee, Thomas C. 
*McKenna, John C. 
*Myers, Richard L. 
*Orfanedes, 


Bonderman, WarnerE. Evangelos C. 


*Carder, Paul G. 
*Christiansen, 
David R. 
*Clancy, Eugene J. 
*Davis, Robert L. 
Drouin, Leon E., Jr. 
*Eckert, James W. 
Estes, George B. 
*Fadden, Dean E. 
Gallatin, William L. 
*Gammon, 
Kenneth D. 
*German, Arnold T. 
Goodspeed, James W. 
*Goodwin, 
Lawrence T. 
*Griffith, Harry G. 
*Hamer, Richard B. 
*Hanks, James E. 
Hatter, William 
H., Sr. 
Henley, John 8. 
*Hosey, Gary R. 
*Hudspeth, Robert T. 
*Hull, David N. 
Jones, Ernest L. 


*Pearson, 
Rufus J., III 
Pero, Michael A., Jr. 


*Renzetti, Joseph L. 

Robinson, James Y., 
Jr. 

*Rohrbach, Richard 
M 


Ross, David H. 

Ruff, John E. 

Sheaffer, Donald R. 

*Skrzypezak, Casimir 
8 


Slater, Paul A. 
Smith, Ray A. 
Snyder, Robert L. 
Stamm, qohn A. 
Stewart, Stephen E. 
»Thimes, John F. 
*Vaudreull, Wilfred J., 
Jr. 
*Warren, Ronald L. 
*Wheeler, Warren O. 
Whitmer, Richard D. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Ashmore, Robert J. 
Bain, Donald K. 
Bazzell, Samuel C. 


Lane, Norman E. 
Ozment, Bob L. 
Peck, Robert 


*Bell, “R” Thomas, III Postel, Kenneth L. 


*Bond, James C. 
Briand, Frederick F. 
Cash, Harold D. 
Delisle, Gary R. 
Devault, Richard L. 
Eckmyre, Austin A., 
Jr. 
Johnson, Jerry L. 
Johnson, Larry W. 


Schweitzer, James D. 
Smith, James D. 
Snittjer, William J. 
Sonntag, Robert R., 
Jr. 
‘Thomas, Thomas E. 
Webb, Edgar P. 
Wilson, Jason A. 
Woods, Allen O. 


NURSE CORPS 


Coltharp, Dove A. 
*McKown, Frances C. 


Mary A. Gore, U.S. 


Whitman, Judith M. 
»Word, Helena M. 


Navy, for permanent 


*Knesel, Barry M. 
*Koslovski, Michael 
Kowalski, Karl A., Jr. 
Krueger, Robert W. 
*Kunkle, Gary J. 
*Lafianza, Bernard J. 
*Larson, James R. 
*Lavery, John C. 

Lee, Charles R. 
*Leeper, James E., Jr. 
*Lehner, Paul M. 


Scroggs, Clifton R., Jr. 
*Severance, Robert A. 
*Sewell, John B. 
*Shay, Gary E. 
*Shefman, Ronald T. 
*Shields, Edward J. 
*Siburt, Forrest N., Jr. 
Silver, William W. 
*Singer, George M. 
*Smith, Richard M. 
*Sockwell, John E., III 


promotion to the grade of commander in the 
line, subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

Lois E. Harden, Supply Corps, U.S. Navy, 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
commander in the Supply Corps, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant commander in the line and 
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staff corps, as indicated, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 
LINE 
Burch, Mary J. Keating, Margaret L. 
*Buschmann, Virginia — Margaret 
Higgins, Maria S. 
— Velma A. 


Hollis, Zid V. 
Hunt, Owell V. Steenburgen, Anna L, 
SUPPLY CORPS 


*Carr, Mildred L. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the line and staff corps, as 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 

LINE 
Jeske, Nancee G. 
Kadenacy, Katherine 
M. 


Balink, Linda J. 
Barrett, Barbara A. 
Beagan, Rose B. 
Beckley, Mary A. 
Bingman, Bette K. Lotton, Geraldine 
Bonner, Jeanine A. Martin, Noreene A. 
Bryntarski, Frances A. * Margaret 


Lakin, Alice I. 


Clark, Georgia 

Clemmer, Patricia L. ee Ora A. 
Curry, Viola D. Meyer, Evva G. 
Daleo, Paula Motz, Ingrid M. I. 
Day, Grace Naughton, Mary D. 
Drury, Joy L. Nyce, Barbara R. 


Engle, Nancy J., Jr. 
Francis, Sandra L. 
Gourd, Jeanne M. 


Ratkoviak, Carolyn C. 
Rausch, Rosemary E. 
Smalley, Phyllis E. 


Graichen, Dimity L. Smith, Alice R. 
Hamilton, Susan F. Stolzenbach, Mary M. 
Hanlin, Ruth A. Terry, Agnes S. 


Harman, Elizabeth L. Uphus, Rosalin B. 

Hartshorn,LenaM. Volz, Martha R. 

Helmerl, Johanna F. Vorachek, Mary A. 

Hill, Linda M. Visbisky, Michal M. 

Honeycutt, BettyS. Watson, Kathryn A. 

Hower, Susan A, Wax, Norma J. 
SUPPLY CORPS 

Thiele, Jo A. 

Harlan W. Armentrout, Civil Engineer 
Corps, U.S. Navy, for transfer to and ap- 
pointment in the line, limited duty only, 
in the temporary grade of lieutenant. 

*James W. Fee, Supply Corps, U.S. Navy, 
for transfer to and appointment in the line, 
limited duty only, in the temporary grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named line officers of the 
U.S. Navy for transfer to and appointment 
in the Civil Engineer Corps in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) and in the 
temporary grade of lieutenant: 

Michael E. Nadolski Homer F. Smith, II 
Henry J. Schwirtz Jerrold M. Smith 
Alan E. Smith 

The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) and in 
the temporary grade of lieutenant: 

Donald K. Franke Charles G. Rumsey 
Richardson L. Henley Robert H. Shaw, Jr. 
Guy B. Logan, Jr. 

The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) : 


James W. Hargus 

Guy B. Logan 

The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of ensign: 
Robert E. Biggerstaff 
James S. Coleman III 
Duane S. Fulkes 
James W. 
Charles E. Humphrey 
Jack E. Kohl, Jr. 
George A. Malinasky 
Ralph R. McCumber, 

Jr. 


Arnold W. J. 
McKechnie 
Douglas P. Metzger 
Roger J. Smith 
Harry L. Turner II 
Gordon R. White, Jr. 
Robert U. Woodward 
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The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in the per- 
manent grade of lieutenant (junior grade) 
and in the temporary grade of lieutenant: 

Reid Brodie III 

John H. T. Miles 

The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in the per- 
manent grade of ensign: 

James R. Cain 

Roy H. Cook IIT 

William V. Smith 

Robert L. Pou, Civil Engineer Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for transfer to and appointment in the 
line in the permanent grade of ensign. 


The following-named officers of the United 
States Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) in the line 
and staff corps, as indicated, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


Amos, Robert E. Miller, Paul A. 
Baldwin, Carolyn O. Miller, Ralph R., III 
Balian, Alexander G. Mordhorst, Rawson B. 
Barker, Ross D. Morris, James H. 
Barthelmess, Karl T.,Muller, George J. 

Jr. Nash, Arthur R. 
Bell, Richard M. Newman, Ray G. 
Bennett, Denis F. Parker, Donald W. 
Benson, Richard E. Parker, John C., Jr. 
Berkebile, Jack Picotte, Leonard F. 
Brown, Paul F. Pittenger, James A. 
Burke, Michael E. Reichmann, Michael I. 
Ceckuth, Richard D. Reilly, David L. 
Connell, James E. Rejda, Dennis P. 
Deselms, Verl D. Riffle, Nathan L. 
Dixon, Ronald R. Roberts, Kim M. 


Drury, Joy L. Rumsey, Charles G. 
Dunn, Michael E. Schultz, Robert W., 
Elkins, Rodger N. Jr. 


Fitzmaurice, CorneliusSecrest, Glenn J. 

A., Jr. Shannon, John R., Jr. 
Fritz, Thomas C. Sheridan, Thomas C. 
Geppert, Robert C. Sites, Bruce L. 
Greeson, Tommy D. Smith, Lary D. 
Hanley, James J. Stanley, Jones H. 
Heffernan, Richard F. Steele, Jon A. 

Hood, John T. Suarez, Ralph 
Juengling, Robert G. Sutphin, Sheldon D. 
Kinderman, Lawrence Thomas, Norman M., 

W. III 
Kramer, James H. Weisgerber, Donald E. 
Kruse, Harry R. Wiggins, William F. 
Lawson, Joseph H., Jr. Wiles, Ernest O. 

Lord, William F. Wilson, Edmund P. 
Luksich, John W. Wilson, George G. 
McCollough, Ralph A. Woodroff, Olen C., Jr. 
McKenney, Lynn D. Wyatt, Thomas W. 
Mellmar, Darrell D. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Krueger, Robert W. 
McHaffie, Thomas G. 


Allen, Robert F. 
Caplan, David A. 


Chapman, George A., Minnis, Mel W. 
Jr. Montheith, Gary H. 
Doran, William E. Morris, John G. 


Mortrud, David L. 
Nemmers, Robert S. 
Owens, Robert K. 
Redfoot, Larry D. 


Evasovich, John J. 
Giffin, Donald H. 
Hall, Robert G. 
Hamilton, James B. 
Harper, Albert E. Riedel, William M. 
Hatcher, Robert C. Scroggs, Clifton R. Jr. 
Hawthorne, Richard L.Stangl, Larry F. 
Hyman, William M. Tewelow, William H. 
Kieckhefer, Edward H. Thiele, Jo A. 
Koslovski, Michael VanTassel, Russel D. 
Kowalski, Karl A. Jr. Walkovik, Gary L. 

CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Bonderman, Warner E. Estes, George B. 

MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Ashmore, Robert J. Lane, Norman E. 
Devault, Richard L. Patterson, Patrick R. 
Giard, Emile N. 

NURSE CORPS 

Coltharp, Dove A. 
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The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grades 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 

Chief warrant officer, W-4 
Abney, Walter R. Kreahling, Leonard J. 
Acosta, Eugene J. Lacey, Louis P. 
Adams, Elton R., Jr. Laphan, Wesley E. 
Albee, Donald R. Lawrence, Harold K. 
Allard, Wesley J. Lee, Oliver E. 
Baglioni, Joseph J. Leonard, Robert L. 
Baker, Eugene V. 
Barnett, Norman B. 
Barnsdale, Everett K. Maccioli, Carmen 


Barrett, Norman R. 

Bates, Russell Martindale, Walter, Jr. 

Bauer, Robert N. Mastantuno, Joseph C. 

Beeby, Francis L. Mazgay, Joseph A. 

Begley, Eugene F. McCart, Paul G. 
McDonald, Billy B. 


Bell, Arthur R. 
Bennett, George A. McGuigan, John T. 
McGuire, Dewitt T. 


Bergman, Howard E. 


Bly, David McKinney, Rex U. 
Bodine, Allen D. McLeod, Junior D, 
Bonnette, George R. McNair, Douglas J. 
Boone, Raymond E. McNeil, Edsel 
Brehm, Carl L. Mello, Alfred 


Briggs, Lloyd C. Midgett, Sumner K., 
Brothers, Harold F. Jr. 
Brown, Glen R. Minehan, Henry W. 
Buch, Herbert W. Mittner, Jack E. 
Buchanan, Oscar M. Modic, Frank 
Burke, Mary L. Molnar, William A, 
Cagle, Otis H. Mooney, James L. 
Campbell, Walton B. Newton, Gordon B. 
Clement, Ralph J. sega seed: N. 
Walter N., Jr. 9 „Jr. 
28 Norris, John H. 
Nowlan, Robert B. 
O'Donnell, Charles P. 
Orr, Charles T. 
Parsons, Thomas U. 
Peltier, Robert M. 
Peringer, Allan C. 
Perkins, David W. 
Pinto, Joseph A. 


Crawford, Newton U. 
Darouze, Manuel J. 
Davis, Claude R. 
Davison, Richard F. 


Delaney, Thomas P. Plaster, Coy T. 
88 Paul J. Putman, Alvin F. 
Dool, Wilbur S., Jr. Queel, Craig J. 


Douglas, Daniel O. Rachford, Thoma J., 
Edwards, Richard M. Jr. 
Eldred, Fred H. Rafalovich, Daniel S. 


Endrizzi, Emanuel J. Ramet, Charles C. 
Erlandson, Helge W., 


Jr. Rangus, Anthony P, 
Fant, William F. Rauenzahn, Richard P, 
Fraim, Cloris D., Jr. Reed, Virgil L. 


Rhoades, Donald M. 
Richard, Louis H. 
Richards, Lyle J. 
Richcreek, Edmund V. 
Rinehart, Forrest B. 
Robards, Stanley D. 


Puller, Ralph D. 
Gailing, Malcolm C. 
Gilbrook, Ralph W. 


Gorman, Tom B., Ir. 


Grant, Paul H. Robbins, Earl B. 
Greene, Raymond J. Roberts, Leo B. 
Greenlees, Roy W. Robinson, Eugene 
Haines, Jesse M. Robinson, Lee R. 
Hale, Jack R Robinson, Steve H. 


Roby, John P. 
Sabota, Michael J. 
SanFelippo, John J. 
Sawin, Philip J. 
Schuler, Russell L. 
Schweers, Nelson 
Hinson, Charles W. Scott, Robert M. 
Hoffsetz, Robert F. Shelton, Warren L. 
Huppee, Raymond M. Simko, Frank M. 
Huttig, William J. Singer, Frank W. 
Ikard, Drennen G. Smith, Coleman D., 
Ingleright, Vincent J. Ir. 

James, James R. Smith, Leland R. 
Jamison, Eugene F. Smith, Luther W. 
Johnson, Wilbur C. Snuffin, Royden O. 
Johnston, Earl W. Southard, Conward B. 
Jordan, William C. Suggs, Cecil L. R. 
Kemp, Douglas R., Jr. Sullivan, John L. 
Kerekesh, Michael Sweeney, George H. 
King, Clinton R. Swenson, Wallace A. 
Klaas, Leverne L. Tripodi, Benjamin L. 
Kovacs, Michael Trotter, Edgar C. 


Henking, Alfred M. 
Hill, Keith B. 
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Unfried, Charles M. 
Wallace, William H. 
Warrick, Hebert B. 
Watson, Roy D. 
Welch, Claude W. 
Westover, James R. 


Wa Ne i 
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LINE 


Wilgus, Edward E. 
Wilson, Joseph H., Jr. 
Winters, Raymond R. 
Zachko, Peter G. 
Zarr, Don W. 


Chief warrant officer, W-3 


Abbott, John C., Ir. 
Agidius, Theodore H. 
Allen, Fred A. 
Anderson, James B. 
Andries, Justin J., Jr. 
Angulo, Mike M. 
Ansley, William A. 
Avery, Harrison W. 
Barker, James D. 
Barnhart, Marvin R. 
Bartholomew, Corne- 
lius R. 
Bean, John M. P. 
Bender, Marjorie G. 
Bieber, Gustave W. 
Bissen, Edward H. 
Blackwell, Lewis 
Blalock, Ralph T. 
Boardman, William B. 
Bowser, Albert E. 
Brett, Robert A. 
Brooks, James D. 
Bruno, Anthony 
Burkhart, Russell L. 
Byars, Frank 
Cannon, James G., Jr. 
Casey, Henry F., Jr. 
Collins, Richard S. 
Conaway, Ralph H. 
Cowell, Benjamin F. 
Cranford, James F. 
Cunniff, Thomas F. 
Davis, Richard P. 
Dorcy, Raymond M. 
Drucker, Charles F., 


Dyer, Otho E. 
Eaton, Bernard E. 
Eggers, Walter E. 
Emmerson, Vernon D. 
Endrizzi, Emanuel J. 
Fagan, James F. 
Faircloth, George B., 
Jr. 
Fenstermaker, Roy E. 
Furqueron, George W. 
Garner, “J” “P” 
Gilliatt, Harold R. 
Gray, James E. 


Greenfield, William G. 


Grudt, Dale 
Hafiey, John E. 
Hagen, James E. 
Hayter, Clifford C. 
Heafner, James E. 
Hensler, William 
Hermsen, Gerald E. 
Higgins, Dean S. 
Hinckle, James P. 
Holland, Andrew S. 
Hollingsworth, 
William C. 
Hollis, James D. 
Inscoe, Benjamin F. 
Isselhardt, Francis X. 
Jinnette, Richard H. 
Johnson, Donald R. 
Johnson, Edward H. 


LaFave, Howard J. 
LaFleur, Marshall J. 
Laird, Harvey R. 
Lash, Don L, 
Lawrence, Thomas C. 
Layne, Harry 
Leamons, Forrest E. 
Learned, Donald D. 
Marbourg, Edgar F., 


Jr. 
Marlitt, Charles R. 
Mazzara, Philip C. 
McCracken, James M. 
McLeod, John B. 
Merrick, William V. 
Midgett, Sumner K., 
Jr. 
Monaghan, Jerome A. 


Morrissey, Peter C., Jr. 


Murray, Richard 
Nelson, Vernon J. 
Nestor, Joseph L. 
Nolan, Willis R. 
Nolting, Fred W. 
Olson, Alfred E. 
Olson, Leon D. 
Overly, Robert W. D. 
Parkin, William V. 
Parrish, Wiley B. 
Patterson, William M. 
Peragine, Joseph V. 
Petersen, Hans P. 
Petersen, Richard J. 
Phillips, Richard W. 
Proper, Gaylord L. 
Ramsey, William T. 
Rawlins, Billy J. 
Reis, Adam W. 
Reische, John V, 
Robinett, Homer E. 
Rodrigues, Leo L. 
Roehs, Frederick J. 
Rose, James M. 
Rupert, Frederick R. 
Sanchez, Ernest E. 
Schimpf, William J. 
Schmidt, Henry 
Schrei, Robert C. 
Seaton, Charles H. 
Shafner, Paul 
Shoop, Welland T. 
Smallwood, Frank W., 
Jr. 
Soule, William ©. 
Stagg, Philip R. 
Steward, John L. 
Stroberg, John E. 
Swenson, Albert F., 
Jr. 
Taylor, Robert M. 
Tether, Charles E. 
Thorpe, Leslie F. 
Tyre, Clyde R. 
VanCleef, Jacque E. 
Vautier, Byron C. 
Wagoner, James I., 
Jr. 
Wheeler, Norman E. 
Whiteside, James M, 


Wildermuth, Aaron H, 
R 


Williams, George E. 
Witkoski, Cheslaw 
Woods, Kenneth W. 
Worrell, Henry R. 


Chief warrant officer, W-2 


Gilmore, Fredrick W. 
Koehler, Merle H. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
line and staff corps, as indicated, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Aabye, David C. 
Abel, Bruce A. 
Adams, 

Kenneth R., Jr. 
Adamski, 

Frances B. A. 
Adaschik, Anthony J. 
Addison, Michael R. 
Ahern, David G. 
Aiken, William P. 
Alexander, 

Marion R., Jr. 
Alexander, Hugh M. 
Alich, John A., Ir. 
Allen, Henry D. 
Allen, Noel M. 
Anders, Robert L. 
Andersen, Robert V. 
Anderson, Cecil C. 
Anderson, Daniel S. 
Anderson, Dixon J. 
Anderson, David C. 
Anderson, Harold M. 
Anderson, Jerold F. 
Anderson, Russell F. 
Anderson, Thomas P. 
Andrews, John T., III 
Angell, John P. 
Apple, Lester A, 
Applegate, Stephen S. 
Apter, Mare T. 
Archibald, Alfred W. 
Armstrong, William L. 
Arndt, Brian A. 
Arnswald, Richard J. 
Arny, Louis W., III 
Arington, Loren D. 
Arrison, James M., III 
Arterburn, James D. 
Asher, Philip G., Jr. 
Atkinson, Brian P. 
Atkinson, Sid E. 
Atwater, David C. 
Atwell, Felton G. 
Austin, 

Marshall H., Jr. 
Ayers, James B. 
Baack, Lawrence J. 
Babb, Phillip R. 
Bachinsky, Eric W. 
Badger, Rodney R. 
Baer, Thomas S. 
Bailey, Jerry R. 

Bain, Paul S. 

Baird, Donald J. 
Baker, William H. 
Bakewell, Richard B. 
Baldwin, George K. 
Baldwin, Lewis S. 
Ball, James H. 
Ballard, Michael H. 
Ballback, Leonard J., 

Jr. 

Banks, Warren M. 
Bankson, Rodney A. 
Bard, Albert E. 
Bard, Nicholas T., Jr. 
Bare, George H. 
Barker, Kenneth D. 
Barksdale, William J. 
Barnett, Thomas J. 
Baron, Victor S. 
Barsosky, John J. 
Bartlett, Robert C. 
Bauman, James R. 
Baumrucker, Alan E. 
Baumruk, Brian C. 
Baumstark, James 8. 
Baxter, George G., III 
Beall, James M., Jr. 
Beam, Sherrill W. 
Beardsley, John W. 
Beaudry, Frederick H. 
Bechelli, Francis J., Jr. 
Becker, Richard D. 
Beckwith, Bruce B. 
Beckwith, Ted Jr. 
Becnel, Philip A., III 
Bell, Lyndon R. 
Bell, Robert S. 
Bellafronto, Malcom 
J., Ir. 


Bellucci, Gerald W. 
Belser, Richard B., III 
Benn, Walter J., Sr. 
Benner, Francis J. 
Bennett, Bobby E. 
Bennett, Daniel C. 
Bennitt, Brent M. 
Benson, Harry J. 
Benson, Lawrence P. 
Benson, William T. 
Bentz, Wilbur L. 
Berdine, Robert A. 
Berg, Peter W. 
Berger, Henry G. 
Berkowitz, Michael C. 
Berman, Carl R., Jr. 
Bernard, Lawrence G., 
Jr. 
Bernstein, Stephen M. 
Berry, Donald T. 
Bertolotti, Ernest J. 
Bevier, Robert L. 
Biddle, James E. 
Bienlien, Daniel E. 
Binder, Gregory D. 
Bingham, John E. 
Bintinger, David L. 
Bishop, Robert W. 
Biswanger, Charles T., 


III 
Black, Francis M., Jr. 
Black, George D., Jr. 


Blackwelder, James M. 


Blackwell, Bert E. 
Blair, Jack R. 
Blake, David A. 
Blake, Ernest L., Jr. 
Blakely, Donald R. 
Bleyle, George A., Jr. 
Block, Martin J. 
Boatman, Wayne A. 
Boder, Robert H. 
Boeck, Lothar S., Jr. 
Boeddeker, Joseph C. 
Boggs, Donald L. 
Bolger, Robert K. 
Bond, Robert L. 
Bondi, Robert C. 
Bonesteel, Craig G. 
Borchers, Carl B. 
Borman, Walter C., III 
Borona, James S. 
Bosken, Ronald J. 
Bostic, Wayne H. 
Bosworth, Robin 
Bourdo, John D. 
Bowden, Peter K. 
Bowers, Richard C. 
Bowman, Bruce R. 
Bowman, Constance 
G. 
Bowman, Gene M. 
Boyce, Robert W. 
Boyd, Joanne L. 
Boydell, Bruce J. 
Boydston, James L, 
Boyer, Bruce A. 
Boyer, Philip A., III 
Brace, Richard A. 
Bracker, William A. 
Brady, Bruce M. 
Brady, Robert J. 
Brady, Timothy S. 
Bragunier, William E. 
Brandon, Harry B., III 
Bransford, Robert A., 


Jr. 
Brazil, Hugh E. 
Breen, William J., III 
Breininger, Alan F. 
Bricker, Havel D. 
Bricker, Jeffrey 
Bright, Charles N. 
Bright, Larry L. 
Briner, Richard M. 
Brittain, Ronald M. 
Brookbank, Earl B., 

III 
Brooks, Leon P., Jr. 
Bross, Donald C. 
Brown, Emory W., Jr. 


Brown, James A. 

Brown, Jeffrey L. 

Brown, John F. 

Brown, Lawrence O. 

Browning, James W., 
II 


Browning, John S., Jr. 
Bryan, Herbert F. 
Buchanan, John G. 
Buckley, Russell H., 
Jr. 
Buckley, William F. 
Bugge, Marshall W. 
Bullard, Winston P. 
Burgess, Clifford T., 
Jr. 
Burke, Richard L. 
Burns, Michael F. 
Burns, Richard J. 
Burns, Roy D. 
Burr, David S. 
Burroughs, Gerald C. 
Burton, Michael C. 
Bushnell, Earle S. 
Butler, Eugene L. 
Butters, Alvin L., Jr. 
Buttram, Robert H. 
Byrne, Donn H. 
Cable, David W. 
Cable, Gordon G., Jr. 
Cahill. Joseph F., Jr. 
Caldwell, James D. 
Caldwell, Max D. 
Caler, John E. 
Calhoun, Marcus B., 
Jr. 
Callahan, Joseph W., 
Jr. 
Callahan, Leonard P. 
Callahan, Lawrence A. 
Callahan, Michael W. 
Cameron, “V” King 
Cameron, William E., 


Jr. 
Cameron, William T., 
Jr. 
Camp, Norman T. 
Campbell, James J. 
Campbell, James R. 
Campbell, John A., Jr. 
Campbell, Malcolm L. 
Cappalonga, Joseph 
H 


Caputo, Michael P. 
Carey, David J. 
Carey, James R. 
Carey, Richard S. 
Carle, Gary L. 
Carlmark, Jon W. 
Carlsen, W“ Eugene 
Carlson, Eric 
Carlson, James L. 
Carmen, Marie M. 
Carolan, James C. 
Carroll, Charles E. 
Carroll, Hugh E., II 
Carroll, Thomas K., 


Jr. 
Carson, William H., II 
Carter, Lynn D. 
Carter, Ronnie G. 
Case, William F. 
Cashman, Alan M. 
Caskey, Maurice R. 
Cassady, Robert T., Jr. 
Cassell, Robin B. 
Cassidy, Brian B. 
Caudell, Willard G. 
Cavaney, Byron M., 

J 


jas 
Cebrowski, Arthur K. 
Cecil, Richard A. 
Cepek, Robert J. 
Chadwick, John E., Jr. 
Chalfant, Donald K. 
Chalkley, Henry G. 
Chamberlain, Terry M. 
Chambliss, Alfred P., 


III 
Chancellor, Robert O. 
Chandler, James F. 
Chaney. William L., 
Jr. 


April 3, 1967 


Chappell, Joseph J., 
Jr. 


Charlton, Anthony W. 
Charron, Paul R. 
Chastain, Max I, 
Checkett, James J. 
Chenault, David W., 
Ir 
Chotvacs, Charles J. 
Christal, Clark D. 
Christensen, Daniel 


W. 

Christensen, Ernest 
E., Ir. 

Christian, Michael 
D 


Christian, George F. 
Christie, Warren B. 
Jr. 
Christie, William P. 
Christina, Edward J. 
Ciliberti, Richard V. 
Cinco, Raymond Jr. 
Ciotti, Paul A, 
Claassen, Steven H, 
Cladek, Edward A. 
Clark, Henry H. 
Clark, Hiram W., Jr. 
Clark, James W. 
Clark, Terrell I. 
Clark, William H. 
Clarke, Wilmot F. 
Clary John C. 
Claxton Keith E. 
Clayborn William L. 
Clemens, Kenneth E. 
Clements, William 
G. 
Clemons, Victor E. 
Cline, Michael L. 
Clough, Geoffrey A. 
Clow, Gordon H. 
Cloward, Richard S. 
Coburn, Clarence D., 
Jr. 
Coffey, Edward C. 
Collier, Arthur H. 
Collins, Michael R. 
Collins, Walter 8. 
Combe, Andrew J. 
Combs, Michael C. 
Common, John 
Conant, Edward H. 
Conlin, Michael 
Connell, Daniel E. 
Connolly Dennis J. 
Content, Dale M. 
Conterno, Paul A. 
Cook, Cheryl S. 
Cook, Douglas W. 
Cooke, Lon M. 
Cooper, John B., Jr. 
Cooper, Roger M. 
Copeland, Fred R., Jr. 
Jr. 
Coppola, Ernest J. 
Se Leino B., 
. 
Corwin, Thomas M. 
Costello, John P., II 
Costello, William B. 
Coughlin, Michael D. 
Coulon, Maurice W. 
Coulson, Allan R. 
Coward, Asbury, IV 
Cox, John T. 
Coyne, Martin C. 
Cranston, Gregory V. 
Crawford, Frederick R. 
Crews, Thomas W., III 
Croll, William H. 
Cross, Robert C., Jr. 
Cross, Ruth A. 
Crosson, Edward M., Jr. 
Crowley, Lionel L. 
Croy, Paul A. 
Culbertson, Charles 
F., Jr. 
Cunniff, Betty L. 
Curley, Richard C. 
Currie, Louise B, 
Curry, David W. 
Curtis, Robert E. 


April 3, 1967 


Cushing, John 8. 
Cusmano, Jerome H. 
Custodi, George L. 
Cutter, Douglas B. 
Cutter, Mary A. 
Czaplinski, Richard M. 
Dalton, John H. 
Daly, Daniel A. 
Dambaugh, John A. 
Dambrosio, Robert J. 
Dameron, Michael 
Daniel, Johnny H. 
Dansker, Alfred S. 
Dantone, Joseph J., Jr. 
Dargis, Kenneth R. 
Darnell, Carlton H. 
Dau, Frederick W., III 
Davenport, Marvin E. 
Davenport, Robert C. 
David, Phillip H. 
Davidson, Teddy G. 
Davies, Samuel L., Jr. 
Davies, William E., Jr. 
Davis, Frank A. 
Davis, George M. 
Davis, Gerald, Jr. 
Davis, James A. 
Davis, James W., Jr. 
Davis, Newell G. 
Davis, Norman E. 
Davis, Ralph R. 
Davis, Thomas A. 
Davis, Walter B. 
Davis, William E. 
Dawson, Richard W, 
Dawson, Robert K. 
Day Charles J. 
Day, James R., Jr. 
Debenport, David R. 
Degreef, Donald J. 
Dehart, David A. 
Deitrick, Jack L. 
Dekshenieks, Vidvuds 
Dell, Julius B., Jr. 
Delorenzo, Robert A. 
Demarco, Joseph G., 
Jr. 
Demchik, Robert P. 
Dempewolf, Philip W. 
Dempsey, John E. 
Dendy, Robert T. 
Denslow, William R., 


Desantis, Frank C., Jr. 
Desrochers, Joseph O. 
Dettman, Bruce M. 
Dettmer, John J. 
Devilbiss, Jerome L, 
Diener, Wiliam R. 
Dillon, Brian D. 
Dimuro, Jean A. 
Dirren, Frank M., Jr. 
Dobbins, William P., 
Jr. 
Donalson, Robert C. 
Donath, Robert M. 
Donndelinger, Paul W. 
Donnelly, John T., Jr. 
Donchue, Bernard G., 
Jr. 
Doubles, James E. 
Douglass, Andrew I. 
Dow, Paul R. 
Doyle, James P. 
Doyle, Michael W. 
Dozier, James L., Jr. 
Draper, Dennis G. 
Drennan, Arthur P. 
Drew, Raymond M. 
Dreyer, Carl H. 
Drinan, David R. 
Driscoll, Thomas J. 
Duffy, James M. 
Dukes, Roland E. 
Dunagan, Jerry M. 
Dunlap, David B. 
Dunn, Richard B. 
Dunne, Gerald W. 
Durden, John D. 
Durepo, Charles F. 
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Dwyer, David E. 
Earle, John 7 
Earnest, Richard L. 
Easton, Robert W. 
Eckstein, Eric R. 
Eddy, Rodman M. 
Edgar, George L. 
Edge, Julian D. 
Edmondson, Leslie S. 
Edwards, Harry S., Jr. 
Edwards, Henry B., Jr. 
Edwards, John N. 
Eggers, Jerome E. 
Ehlers, Theodore J. 
Eichler, George F. 


Elberfeld, Lawrence G. 


Elliott, Richard W. 
Ellis, Braxton C. 
Ellis, Donald G. 
Ellis, Winford G. 
Elsasser, Thomas C. 
Emerson, David C. 
Emerson, John M. 
Engel, Leonard E., Jr. 
Ennis, James a 4 
erly, Richard A. 
ace, Robert F., Jr. 
Erickson, Clifford M. 
Ericson, Walter A. 
Erskine, Michael H. 
Escobar, Frank A., Jr. 
Eustis, David L. 
Evanguelidi, Cyril G. 
Evans, Gerard R. 
Evans, James J. 
Evans, John M. 
Evans, Larry A. 
Evans, Marshall L. 
Evans, Matthew S., Jr. 
Everett, Jack W., Jr. 
Eversole, Peter J. 
Ewing, Robert L. 
Ewing, William H., Ir. 
Fabre, Frank J., Jr. 
Faddis, Walter H. 
Fagan, Richard T. 
Fant, Glenn E., Jr. 
Farmer, Claude S., Jr. 
Farmer, Michael A. 
Farmer, Michael J. 
Farrar, David W. 
Farrar, Dennis L. 
Farrell, Edmund J., Jr. 
Farrell, Robert J. 
Fausz, James E. 
Feeney, William F., 
Jr. 
Fegan, Robert J., Jr. 
Feltham, Francis M. 
Fenton, Paul H. 
Ferguson, James B., III 
Fernald, James G. 
Fernandez, Leabert 
R., Ir. 
Ferrara, Michael A., 
Ir. 
Ferraro, Robert V. 
Ferris, Jeffrey E. 
Feuerbacher, Dennis 


G. 
Fey, William L., III 
Finney, James H. 
Fitts, Joel R. 
Fitzgerald, John R., 

Ir. 
Fitzgerald, John W. 
Flentie, David L. 
Flesher, Larry G. 
Fletcher, Paul R. 
Fletcher, Thomas R. 
Flory, Thomas D. 
Floth, Rowin K. 
Foerster, Bruce S. 
Foley, Michael J. 
Foley, Richard W. 
Fookes, Johanna F. 
Forestell, William L. 
Forman, Ernest H. 
Forrester, George S. 
Forsberg, Gary L. 
Foster, James W. 


Frazier, John H., III 

Freclund, Robert R., 
Ir. 

Free, William E., III 

French, Charles A. 


Frenzel, Joseph W., Jr. 


Frey, Raymond 
Frick, Dennis D. 
Fricke, Harold J., Jr. 
Friedman, Marcus V. 
Fromme, William R. 
Frost, James M. 
Fry, John L. 
Fugard, William H. 
Fuge, Douglas P. 
Fulkerson, Grant D. 
Fuller, James R. 
Fulmer, Joseph A. 
FPulwiler, James L. 
Fusch, Kenneth E. 
Gabala, James A. 
Gaboric, George A. 
Gadeken, Arlan D. 
Galiher, Gaylord W. 
Gallmeyer, Carl O. 
Galvin, William J., Jr. 
Gamrath, James C. 
Gangloff, Wilmer C., 
Jr. 
Gantzert, Gregory P. 
Garber, John W., Jr. 
Garrett, Carl E. 
Garrett, Garland W. 
Garrett, Mark E. 
Gaston, Albert S., Jr. 
Gates, Charles R. 
Gault, Robert L. 
Gaupin, Michael W. 
Gawne, John C. 
Gay, Marvin J. 
Gaylord, William K. 
Geddie, John M., Jr. 
Gemmill, John W. 
Genson, Gary L. 
Georgenson, Ronald 


G. 
Geraghty, John M. 
Gerard, W.“ Joseph 
Germann, Larry F. 
Gibson, Richard A. 
Gides, George J. 
Gier, Edwin F. 
Gierman, Michael J. 
Gildea, James J. 
Giller, Gary D. 
Gilles, Ronald J. 
Gilmartin, John T. 
Gilpin, Robert P. 
Gilson, Frederick T., 

dr. 
Gingiss, Joel D. 
Gist, David M. 
Given, Robert O. 
Glennon, Robert C. 
Glevy, Daniel F. 
Gnilka, Charles W. 
Godinho, Antonio A. 
Gogat, Jerome L, 
Good, Gerald L. 
Goolsby, Richard E, 
Gordon, Barry A. 
Gorman, John E. 
Gosselin, Richard L, 
Gottlieb, William A, 
Grable, Joe F., Jr. 
Graef, Peter J. 
Graham, Clark 
Graham, James J. 
Graham, Richard D. 
Graham, William H., 

III 


Granere, Roger P. 
Grant, John A. 
Grant, Stephen I. 
Grasser, Philip F. 
Graves, John D. 
Graves, Kenneth E. 


Gray, Douglas C. 
Gray, Francis D. 
Green, Daniel E. 
Green, William F. 
Greenberg, Peter D. 
Greene, James B., Jr. 
Greeson, Bernard D. 
Gregg, Ronald I. 
Gregg, William A., Jr. 
Grier, George W., III 
Griffin, Dominic B., III 
Griffiths, Mark H. 
Griggs, Carlton A. 
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Woolett, Jerry F. Zimmer, Robert J. 
Wornson, Richard F. RES wae Fredric 
Wright, Charles W. 
Wright, David R. 
Wright, Donald J. Zohlen, John T. 
Wright, Douglas F. Zwirschitz, Gary W. 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Armstrong, George R. Jarvis, William E. 


Yule, Robert B. 


e Gary A. 


Ballbach, John D. Jensen, Albert L. 
Barton, Gary M. Joerg, Joseph J., Ir. 
Bary, David S. Jones, Gary P. 
Bates, Richard A. Kauppi, David O. 
Bell, James W. King, James M. 
Bezanilla, David G Kosmark, Alfred C. 
Bice, Fred, Jr. Krejci, Stanley L. 
Bill, Robert E. Lacey, Donald O., Jr. 
Bliley, Jerry W. Laehn, David R. 


Leedy, Homer P. 

Leverett, Guinn O., Ir. 

MacKenzie, Edward H., 
III 

x os aie Michael 

Magrogan, William F., 


dans, James R. 


Burbick, Donald C. 
Byrne, James F. 
Caldwell, Ray L. 
Canale, Vincent T. 
Chapin, Faxon D., Jr. 


Chiodo, Peter T. Massie, Kent B. 
Coleman, Charles M., Mathias, Edward J. 

Jr. McCowan, William 
Creal, Albert F., Jr. B., Jr. 


McDonald, John F. 
McWhorter, Paula L. 
Meter, Charles M. 
Mizer, Robert J. 
Monahan, Frank J. 
Moore, Stephen D. 
Moutrie, Robert J. 
Murray, Michael A. 
Murray, Phillips S. 
Murray, Thomas O., Ir. 
Nichael, Robert H. 
Notar, Ernest J. 
Nunnally, Thomas M. 
Oehler, John J. 


Dewing, James T., Jr. 
Doares, Joseph M., Jr. 
Drucis, Timothy J. 
Dunkle, Charles T. 
Earhart, Terry L. 
Field, Leroy F., Jr. 
Figueroa, Ernest L. 


Gabor, John B., Jr. 
Gallagher, Patrick F. 
Getts, Donald W. Olson, Jack E. 
Gibbins, Donald B. Palmerlee, David F. 
Ginchereau, Eugene H. Perry, Bradford K. 
Ginn, Donna K. Perry, James H., Ir. 
Gladstone, Kenneth M.Pfann, William M. 
Glover, Clarence H., Pomerantz, Ernest H. 
Ir. Ponder, Joseph E. 
Potter, Thomas L. 
Privateer, Charles R. 
Quinton, Edmund F. 
Rebarick, William P. 
Rehbock, Philip F. 
Reiersen, John E. 
Roesinger, Stephen J. 
Rowell, Dexter R. 
Sampson, Thomas W. 
Schaefer, John F. 
Schmiege, Thomas J. 
Shapack, Richard A. 
Smith, Charles E. 
Snyder, Ivan J., Jr. 
Solomon, Robert L. 
Hopkins, Bruce A. Stanley, John A. 
Hunter, Don L. Syrko, Peter M. 
Jaffin, Frederick T., Jr. Tate, Alfred W. 


Graber, James E. 
Grandy, Emmett W., 
III 


Greenwood, Alan R. 
Hallahan, Jeffrey W. 
Hamilton, Howard H. 
Harper, Philip B. 
Harris, Christopher B. 
Hartwell, William R. 
Heim, Robert C. 
Hoffler, Robert E. 
Holloway, Eugene C., 
III 


Terwilliger, Bruce Veum, Douglas E. 
K., Jr. Walker, Francis A. 
Thornburgh, Robert Walker, Francis D., III 
W., Jr. Watt, Peter K. 
Trager, Douglas H. Welch, William R. 
Trandum, William I. Wilde, Charles L. 
Vaughan, Woodrow Wilkinson, Ronald C. 
W., Ir. Williams, Mison L. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Barron, Richard M. Lotterhand, Stephen 
Bielen, Theodore J., Jr. F. 
Browne, David L. Lutz, John R. 
Clay, Joseph V. F. Martin, William D. 
Clayton, James B. McLaughlin, Terrence 
Delmanzo, Donald D., A 

Jr. 
Dillman, Robert P. 


Merback, Michael A. 
Mitchum, William R., 


Ebersbaker, Jerry C. III 

Fausett, Stephen A. Olsen, Ole L. 
Gaither, Thomas A. Peppel, Robert W. 
Gallen, Robert M. Rein, David A. 


Green, Joseph B., Ir. Runberg, Bruce L. 
Guglielmino, Richard Schofield, Dean A. 
Hadbavny, Ronald S. Sheaff, David F. 

Hall, Mark W. Simmons, Bradley W. 
Herrell, Orval G. Swartz, Floyd E., Jr. 
Hibbard, George P. Wal m, Ronald E 
Jacobs, Paul F. Williams, William H., 
Jerabek, Frank J. 
Klink, Warren H. 
Long, Thomas A., Jr. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Duley, John W., Jr. McIntosh, Wilton W. 

Karch, Larry L. Palmer, Timothy T. 

Martorano, Francis J. Pitts, Lucius L., IT 
NURSE CORPS 

Linehan, Patricia A. 

The following named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps candidates) to be per- 
manent ensigns in the line or staff corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


William W. Aabye John B. Barnes* 

David W. Ackerman Larry R. Barnes 

Ralph W. Ackley, Jr. Robert C. Barnes, Jr. 

James A. Ader, Jr. Richard C. Barr, Jr. 

Fred L. Aelits Dean J. Bauer 

George W. Albright, William T. Baynes 
Jr, 


N Marvin E. Beasley 
John R. C. Albright William E. Beaty III 
Dennis J. Alexander Peter J. Becker 
Donald L. Alf Steven C. Beers 
George T. Allen Roderick K. Beidler 
Thomas E. Allen 


William M. Belding, 
Don R. Anderson 


Jr. 
Lane S. Anderson III Alan E. Bellinoff* 
Richard A. Anderson Dan T. Bergstrom 
Scott K. Anderson, Richard P. Berg 
Clay E. Bernichon 
Robert L. Berry 
Richard W. Beshore II 
Peter P. Bibbo 
Charles O. Birchmier 
Kenneth L. Black 
Charles M. Blackford 


Jr. 
Zane, Sheldon S. H. 


Nicholas M. Aracic 


John R, Aranyos IV 

Donald K. Artley Donald W. Blackwood 
James R. Atwill, Jr. Dana R. Blair 

Jerome M. Auerbach James L. Blakesley 


Neil E. Auten 
Gary L. Averett 
Edward H. Ayd 


Norman L. Bleier 
George H. Blume II 
Lawrence P. Blumette 
Jeffrey G. Bodie 
Aubrey W. Bogle III 
David A. Boillot 
Theron C. Bone 
William S. Bonnell 
David E. Borak 
Ronald D. Borden 
Lee J. Bordenave 
Robert E. Bourne, Jr. 
Robert F. Bott 
Donald W. Bouldin 
Patrick B. Brady, Jr. 
Gary L. Brandt 
William C. Brant 
David K. Bratzler 
John K. Bray 
Thomas J. Breagy 
Gerard J. Brett 


Richard B. Baker 

Lance G. Baldwin 

Vincent J. J. Balu- 
konis 

Jay Barabash 

George M. Barilla 

Terrell W. Barlow 


William E. Brew 
James W. Bridges, Jr. 
Joseph J. Broadhead 
I " 
Thomas M. Brogan 
John E. Brookman 
Clinton W. Brooks, Jr. 
Robert L. Brown 
Richard B. Bubeck 
Steven L. Buck 
Ian Bulger 
Homer D. Burge, Jr. 
Robert G. Burke 
James B. Burkholder, 
Jr. 
Richard H. Burn 
David S. Burnett, Jr. 
Charles A. Burns 
Edward T. Burns 
Kenneth L. Burton 
Phillip T. Buss 
Richard 8. Butryn 
Mark L. Byars 
Alan S. Cameron 
Jay A. Oampbell 
Dean H. Carison 
James A. Carmody 
Paul N. Carr 
Eric B. Carriker 
Laurence B. Carroll 
III 
Martin M. Casey 
Natale M. OCeglio, Jr. 
Robert L. Centner 
Donald E. Chamber- 
lain 
Eugene W. Chappell, 
Jr. 


William W. Chastain 
Robert J. Cheever, Jr. 
Michael A. Church 
James E. Churchill 
Cecil A. Clabaugh 
James R. Claffee 
William R. Clapp 
Alexander B. Clark III 
Ernest C. Clark III 
Richard O, Clark 
Edward L. Cleary, Jr. 
John A. Cliff 

Joseph M. Cline 
Melvin A. Coble 
Deford E. Cochran 
Matthew J. Coffey, Jr. 
Barry W. Cole 
Stephen C. Coley 
Ralph Collins, Jr. 
Robert G. Colvert 
Robert M. Combs 
Robert M. Conaway 
John N. Constans 


Lee W. Demarest 
John R. Dempsey 
Frank G. Dengler 
Allen D. Denmark 
Edwin Deryke 
Edgar P. Devylder, Jr. 
Robert T. Dilley II 
David R. Dishman 
Warren B. Dodson 
James E. Doe 
Daniel B. Doherty 
Robert J. Donnelly 
William M. Donnelly 
Walter F. Doran 
Hugh J. Doyle 
Robert C. Doyle 
Ronald L. Drew 
Jack D. Drummond 
III 
William F. Dufresne 
John H. Duncan 
William L. Dunker 
Peter H. Dunn 
Robert S. Durst II 
Ross T. Dwyer III 
James R. Dybdal 
William R. Eagan, Jr. 
Terry P. Eargle 
John P. Earle 
Jon A. Eastman 
Peter B. Eckel 
Richard A. Edelman 
Robert W. Edsall, Jr. 
David E. Edwards 
James R. Edwards 
William T. Egan, Jr. 
Laszlo J. Eger, Jr. 
Paul Eisenhardt 
Robert E. Elliott III 
Timothy D. Elliott 
Michael A. Ellis 
Donald E. Emerson, Jr, 
George A. Emerson, 
Jr.“ 
William P. Enderlein 
Arnold E. Enfield 
Bernard E. Erb, Jr. 
David M. Erickson 
Carl H. Ertwine 
Ernest L. Eustis, III 
Patrick L. Evans 
James R. Everly 
Joel E. Ewan 
Frank A. Ewbank 
Robert D. Fagan 
Edward A. Fagyal, Jr. 
William J, Fallon 
Robert A. Far 
Michael J. Farmer 
Bruce G, Faulk 
Robert A. Ferguson, 


Douglas V. Z. Coonrad Jr. 


Lucien W. Courtney 

Kenneth L. Cox 

Gary M. Crahan 

George K. Crain II 

*Bowen 8. Crandall 
Jr. 

Alan Creutz 

Russell W. Crooks, Jr. 

Bruce R. Crowe 

Sidney S. Cutler 

Norman H. Dahlgren, 


Jr. 
Frank W. Dahlinger 
III 


John L, Dale 
Charles A. Daly 
Jeffrey Daniels 
Roy O. Darby III 
Albert K. Davis 
David H. Davis 
Edwin S. Davis, Jr. 
Joseph C. Davis 
Thomas R. Davidson 
Thomas N. Daymont 
Brian R. Deacon 
Joel C. Defreytas, Jr. 
Kenneth E. 
Degraffenreid 
James F. Delehaunty 
Terry J. Delph 


Richard M. Fessenden 
Richard M. Fifer 
Edward B. Fischer 
Mark W. Fisher 
Donald J. Fitzgerald 
John M. Fitzgerald 
John S. Fitzgerald 
Kenneth W. Fitzgerald 
Thomas E. 
Fitzpatrick, Jr. 
Robert L. Flanagan 
Merle E. Flandermeyer 
Arthur V. Flotte, III 
Thomas J. Flynn 
Stanley F. Folker, Jr. 
Raymond F. Fortin 
Jeffrey E. Fossum 
Howard R. Foster 
Jonathan P. Fowler 
Curtis W. Frandsen 
Oliver J. Freckman* 
Ronald D. Frederick 
Timothy A. French 
Leonard G. Friedel 
Richard W. Friedman 
Curtis P. Fritsch, III 
Donald E. Fry 
Glen F. Fuerstneau 
Richard B. Funk 
Neil J. Gaffney 
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Thomas A. Gagnon 
Stephen B. Gallagher 
Richard M. Garwood 
Donald 8. Gaw 
Kenneth G. Geel 
Jack K. Gelman 
Robert L. George 
James J.German 
James R. Gifford 
Richard J. Gilbert 
Donald A. Giles 
Robert M. Gillaspie 
Newton G. Gill 
Nicholas B. Gilliam 


April 3, 1967 


Michael H. Holmes 
‘Thomas J. Horn 
Robert J. Horne 
Joseph N. Hosteny 
Arthur F. Howard 
Michael W. Howell 
Gerald P. Hudson 
Richard M. Huebner 
Forrest R. Huey 
Edmond L. Hughes 
William J. Hulsey 
Russell D. Hulsing, II 
Gerald F. Hunter, Jr. 
Kem G. Hunter 


Christopher W. GillulyGeorge W. Huntington 


Thomas R. Gish 
Gomer T, Givens, Jr. 
John F. Glarner 
Richard J. Glaser 
Norman R. Glass, Jr. 
Peter J. Glor 
James R. Glover, Jr. 
Frederick G. Gluck 
Robert W. Goehring, 
Jr. 
Rex C. Gold 
Ronald M. Goldberg 
Edward J. Golding III 
James W. Gossett 
William D. Gottschalk 
Richard A. Govers 
Richard J, Goy 
Gary R. Grable 
James C. Graves 
Michael E. Gray 
Francis C. Green, II 
George C. Green 
William T. 

Gregory, III 
Robert E. Griswold 
Daniel E. Graham 
Lance C. Grunge 
Steve Guch 
William B. Guis 
Gilbert G. Gulick 
Robert J. Gunn 
William R. Gustafson 
Edward W. 

Gutelius, Jr. 
Theodore W. Hack 
William S. Haimes 
Robert C. Hall 
Stephen M. Hall 
Gerald T. Hallenbeck 
John W. Hamilton, III 
Roger H. Hamm 
Don C. Hammer 
Carl H. Hammert 
Henry V. Hamrick 
Michael R. Hanchuck 
Charles A. Hansen 
Robert W. Hansen 
Ryan L, Hanson 
William E. Harris 
Joseph E. Hart, Jr. 
William G. Hart 
James T. Hartnett 
Daniel G. Harvey, Jr. 
Robert B. Hawkins 
Dale R. Hayden 
Roderick J. Hayslett 
Michael M. Hefferman 
Jerome R. Heinan 
Alan L. Heisig 
David A. Heller 
Nicholas M. Hellmuth 
Glenn D. Hemme 
Richard L. Henderson 
Thomas E. Henrickson 
Robert F. Henry 
Richard J. Heydt 
Douglas G. Hiatt 
James N. Higdon 
Dennis G. Hillberg 
Louie C. Hinson 
Kenneth J. Hintz 
Christopher W. 

Hoback 
William J. Hoban 
John W. Hoeche 
Thomas A. Hoffner 
Stephen J, Holm 


John O. Huston, III 
Walter E. Hughes 
Richard A. Hutchins 
Jimmy R. Hutchinson 
John S. Huyler, Jr. 
Vernon L. Ingersoll, 
Jr. 
Alan L. Inglis 
Clinton W. Inouye 
Philip J. Trish 
David J. Ishley 
Curtis L. Iverson 
Thomas R. Jackson 
Francis T. Jacobs 
Stephen E. Jacobson 
Kenneth V. Jaeggi, Jr. 
Harrison W. James III 
Joseph M. Jaros 
Frank W. Jenks III 
Paul E. Jensen 
Adrian W. Johnson, Jr. 
Darold L. Johnson 
Ernest F. A. Johnson 
John A. Johnson 
John M, Johnson 
Kenneth V. Johnson 
Frederick J. Jones 
Kenneth L. Jones 
Lester L. Joos 
Jerry C. Jordan 
Michael A. Judge 
Michael A. June 
Allan E. Junker 
Richard J. Jupa 
James P. Kaczorowski 
Christian E. Kaefer 
Karl A. Kail Iy 
Jack K. Kalman 
John E. Kane 
Raymond W. Kane 
John D. Kavanagh 
Terrence M. Keegan 
Alan C. Keiller 
John L. Keithly 
Richard C. Kelleher 
James S. Kelly 
Lawrence M. Kelly 
Robert J. Kelsey 
John M. Kemp 
John C. Kennerly 
Richard M. Kenyon 
John E. Kerr 
Michael L. Kersey 
Roy A. Kershaw 
Charles J. Kice 
David A. Killen 
Rodger B. King 
Willis T. King, Jr. 
Richard S. Kinney 
James E. Kirkendall, 
Jr. 
Kris A. Kirkland 
Philip B. Kiylin 
James J. Klauser 
Edward M. Kline, Jr. 
David A. Kluck 
Charles F. Knigge 
William R. Koch 
Gary W. Kohut 
Richard J. Komorow- 


John A, Kramer 

Robert A. Krammer, 
Jr. 

Robert O. Kratovil 

Joseph Krenzel 


April 3, 1967 


Donald M. Kruse, Jr. 
John A. Kuhlmann 
Alan D. Kunkel 
James R. Kyper 
Francis W. Lacroix 
Robert B. Lamason 
William E. Lamb, Jr. 
Peter S. Lamprou 
Stephen R. Land 
Ronny D. Lankford 
David L. Larson 
Larry C. Larson 
Gilbert P. Lauzon 
William L. Lavicka 
James M. Laws 
John F. Lawson 
David H. Layton, Jr. 
Arthur S. Lazsrow 
Michael R. Lazorik 
Frederick J. Leach 
James A. Leal 
Charles A. Lee 
Michael R. Lee 
Harvey B. Lemon 
James B. Lepley, Jr. 
William J. Lester 
Donald F. Lewis 
Robert V. Liberto 
William H. Lightstone 
Jon E. Lindstrom 
Andre R. Liotard 
Helm Lipa 

Lee G. Litzler 
Robert L. Lloyd, Jr. 
Alan A. Loch 

Jerry A. Lohla 

John L. Losquadro 
James E. Love 
Robert P. Lowe 
Bruce B. Ludwig 
Malcolm C. Mackey 
Jerome P. Madden 
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Joseph A. Millen 
Bruce M. Miller 
Gary W. Miller 
Howard S. Miller 
Sanfrid J. Milton 
Theodore A. Mitchell 
Stephan J. Moden 
James D. Montgomery, 
Jr. 
David H. Moomy 
Frederick J. Moore 
Gary A. Moore 
George D. Moore 
Michael W. Moore 
Thomas J. Morgan 
Thomas J. Moroney 
Gary R. Morrow 
Thomas S. Moser 
Hugh R. Muir 
Aidan T. Murphy 
Michael C. Murphy 
Ronald C. Mussig 
Richard N. Myers 
Guy E. Myslivy 
Brian K. Nakano 
Robert N. Nead 
Kenneth Nebel 
David C. Necker 
David S. Nekomoto 
Kenneth E. Neumann 
William J. Neville, Jr. 
Christopher A. 
Niehaus 
John M. Nisbet, Jr. 
George A. Noe, Jr. 
Raymond J. Noel, Jr. 
Jon P. Noerager 
Michael A. Nolte 
Gerald L. Nordland 
Glenn E. Nordling 
Wiliam J. Norris 
John G. Northgraves 


Samuel H. S. MagruderRichard W. Nowak 


Samuel J. Major, Jr. 
James W. Mangimeli 


John E. Martin, Jr. 
Kenneth W. Martin 
Peter M. Martin 
William C. Marx 


William J. Nucciarone 

Richard F. Obenchain, 
Jr. 

Michael F. O’Brien 

Blaine J. O'Connell 

Thomas C. O’Connor, 
Jr. 

Henry V. Oheim, Jr. 

Douglas A, Oldfield 

John A. Olshinski 


Frank H. Maskiell, Jr. Arthur E. Osiecki 


Charles R. Mason 
Richard H. Mason 
Ronald L. Mattioda 
Kenneth S. Mattson 
Wilbert J. Matz, Jr. 
Gary L. Mayes 
David R. Mayhood 
Lawrence B. 
McArthur, Jr. 
Martin J. McLean 
David P. McCormack 
William J. 
McDermond, Jr. 


Carl J. Olson 


Ralph K. Packard, Jr. 

Loren H. Page“ 

David C. Palmer 

Rhoderick A. Parker 

Robert A. Parker 

Lawrence E. Paryz 

Benjamin W. Part- 
ridge III 

Donald P. Paskewitz 

Kent A. Paulsen 


Michael F. McDermottRichard G. Pearson 


Patrick M. 
McDermott 
Harold B. McEver 
Kevin J. McGarity 
James C. McGee, III 
Albert S. McKaig, III 
Jerome S. McKee 
David R. McKenzie 


William D. Pederson 
John L. Pedrick, Jr. 
Doyle D. Peel 

Richard H. Pelszynski 
Daniel M. Pence 
James C. Perisho 
Arne M. Peterson 
Frank J. Peterson 


William S. McKinnon John R. Peterson 


Howard J. 
McLaughlin, Jr. 


Robert K. Pezold 
Dale R. Phillips 


James M. McLaughlin George S. Phillips, Jr. 
James T. McLaughlin Paul G. Pierce 


Roland M. McLean 
Robert H. McNamara 
Geoffrey M. Meade 
Robert P. Meadows 
Patrick H. Meehan 
Richard J. Meiners 
James R. Meyer 
Kenneth J. Meyer 
Robert W. Micken 
James E. Miles 


Douglas A. Plummer 
Don P. Pollard 
Thomas R. Pomaski 
Dennis D. Porter 
John C. Porter 
Lincoln T. Porter 
Ronald D. Porter 
John E. Potter II 
Mark G. Prestero 
Carl H. Preston 


Stephen M. Pribula 
Robert H. Pride 
Charles R. Priest 
Brian T. Prinn 
John M. Psotto 
Charles R. Rabel 
Allan N. Rae 
David M. Rains 
James E. Rambo 
*Ronald C. Ramsey 
Robert E. Rankin 
George A. Rasmussen 
John J. Raymond 
Andrew F. Reardon 
Myron C. Reed 
John F. Reeder 
Kenneth R. Reim 
James R. Reinauer 
James F. Reinhardt 
Donald J. Rhoads 
Nicholas R. Ribaudo 
Jeffrey L. Richard 
Jesse M. Richards III 
Jeffrey R. Richardson 
Elwood B. Rickards, 
Jr. 
Michael V. Riggio 
Robert T. Riggs* 
Warren A. Robb 
Franklin W. Roberts 
Gary L. Robertson 
Terry G. Robertson 
Craig S. Roepke 
Alen W. Roessig, Jr. 
George C. Rogers, Jr. 
William L. Rogers 
Claude T. Rollen 
Thomas E. Rooney 
Joseph P. Rubano 
Hugh B. Ruckman III 
Richard B. Rump, JT. 
Frederic L. Ruskin 
Paul Russell 
Robert D. Russell, Jr. 
Nelson C. Salez 
Michael R. Samide 
Hyrum C. Sandberg 
III 


Thomas W. Sanders 
John F. Sandoz 
James K. Sands 
Joseph H. Santarlasci, 
Jr. 
Michael A. Santiago 
David A. Saponara“ 
James L. Sawin 
John T. Sawyer 
Lowell T. Schaefer 
David C. Schleeter 
Rowland F. Schlegel, 
Jr. 


John M. Sherm, Jr. 
William K. Sherman 
Paul A. Shields 
Ted G. Shown 
Roy D. Sikkink 
Phillip W. Simonds 
Donald C. Simoneaux 
Jon F. Silverberg 
Lee J. Sippel 
Richard A. Skalleberg 
James M. Skelly 
Robert L. Skinner 
Carl J. Smith 
Cordel: O. Smith 
Donald S. Smith“ 
Edward W. Smith III 
Frank W. Smith III 
John R. Smith 
Joseph F. Smith, Jr. 
Ker neth A. Smith 
Nathan W. Smith 
Richard C. Smith 
Richard T. Smith 
Terry L. Smith 
Wickham G. Smith 
Michael A. Smolak 
Robert C. Smolen 
Douglas S. Snider 
Sidney E. Snook 
Michael A. Sobyra 
Anthony M. Sorce 
Michael A. Sowada 
Dennis E. Spangler 
Steven H. Spayd 
Charles H. Speace 
Paul J, Springman 
Alden L. Sproul 
Patrick C. Stacker 
Steven L. Stamm 
Kenveth R. Stanfield 
Laird W. Stanton 
John F. Stasiowski 
Wavne P. Starke 
David H. Starr III 
Charles M. Statton, 
Jr. 
Carl D. Stearns 
Paul W. Steckley 
Leif M. Steinert 
Edward C. Stelberg 
Ben F. Stephens, Jr. 
Melville L. Stephens 
Lawrence W. Stevens 
William A. Stevens 
Herbert S. Stevenson 
John D. Steward 
Michael A. Stieber 
Richard G. Stieglitz 
Peter B. Stock 
Roger W. Stokes 
Robert E. Stoll, Jr. 


Martin F. Scheinholtz Bruce T. Stone 


John E. Schmidt 
William W. Schmidt 
Roy R. Schminky 
Lee W. Schrank 
Peter A. Schranz 
William H. Schriever 
Charles R. Schrimper 
Carl J. Schulz 
Robert E. Schunter 
Jay B. Schwartz 
Frank D. Schwikert 
Ronald L. Scott 
Stephen D. Seery 
John C. Sell 
Richard L. Sellers 
George P. Semerau 
Howard C. Serkin 
Frank B. Sewall 
James W. Sharon 
James R. Sharp 
Victor L. Sharp 
Charles P. Shaw 
Mark C. Shaw 
Robert E. Shaw 


John C. Stone 
Robert J. Storan 
Ivar E, Strand, Jr. 
Robert L. Stright 


William H. Strobel, Jr. 


James W. Sturges 

James C. Stutts, II 

William R. Sugnet 

Michael P. Sullivan 

William A. Sullivan, 
Jr. 


Michael K. Sutherlin 


Joseph E, Sutika 
William A. Svoboda 
James R. Swank 


William J. Swanstrom 


Carl F. Swenson 
John E. Talipsky 
Kennith W. Tapscott 
Clarence E. Taylor 
Earl T. Taylor, Jr. 
Harry B. Teare 
Thomas W. Teneyck, 
Jr. 


James T. Sheddan, Jr. James H. Tess 


John T. J. Shedlosky 


Daniel B. Sheehan, Jr. 


John R. Shelton 
Peter A. Shepard 


John C. Thiele 
Larry W. Thomas 
William J. Thomas 
Arthur L. Thorsen 
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Dana L. Webster 
William S. Weikel 
William M. Weinberg 
Stuart Weiselberg 


Stephen L. Thumb 
Jeffrey E. Tieger 
Carroll G. Titsworth 
Fred W. Titus, Jr. 
David M. Todd Cyril F. Wells 
Walter W. Tomiak Robert E. Wells 
Thomas A. ToporowskiAlan C. Werb 
Eliot F. Tozer, III Morris A. Weseloh 
Michael L. Trahan Frank H. Weston, Jr. 
Stanley J. Tracz Stephen F. Weston 
James H. Trenholme John F. Whaley 
Ross L. Trimby *Roger L. Wharton 
Courtney L. Tucker Douglas G. Whgdahl 
Oscar D. Turner, Jr. William J. White, III 
William E. Turner Thomas J. Whittle 
George D. Uffenorde Russell T. Whitney 
John J. Uhrin, III Arthur E. Wickerham 
Herbert L. Ulmer Wallace L. Wikoff 
Lawrence W. Urbik David M. Williams 
Richard B. Uris Ronald D. Williams 
Richard W. Van- Steven A, Williams 

Leuvan Laramie M. 
John G. Van Natta, 11 Winczewskl 
James R. VanSant Albert J. Wittwer 
David Vansaun Kenneth A. Wood, Jr, 
David E. Vaughn Edmund B. Woollen 
David L. Vennard Wiley G. Woolsey, Jr. 
John C. Vinson Johnthan W. Wooten 
Bruce R. Volkart Thomas S. 
Ronald M. Vranich Yarborough, Ir. 
John A. Vuyosevich Russell C. York 
Bernard D. Wagner Steven C. York 
John P. Walsh, Jr. Robert M. Young 
Richard J. Walsh Grant H, Youngman 
Chester D. Ward Bradley H. Zebal 
Irving D. Warden, Jr. Michael B. Zemetra 
Walter M. Wasowski Woodrow W. Zentfell, 
Robert C. Watson Jr. 
Thomas E. Watt Eric B. Zimny 
Richard D. Webb Lawrence E, Zins 
Abbott M. Webber, Jr. Richard E. Zuckerman 
Bernard A. Webber 

The following-named graduates from Navy 
enlisted scientific education program to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
Robert R. Alien Thomas E. McCorkell 
Richard F. Ashford, Jr. Webster R. McGee 
Lawrence S. Beers Philip R. Marshall 
Patrick H. Bellew Charlie R. Martin 
James C. Berryman Donald A. Moses 
John M. Boggio Kenneth L. Nichols 
Malvin L, Bray Ronald W. Norman 
James L. Bruun Donald P. Ohnemus 
Numa A. Boudreaux, Donald E. Olbert 


III Dennis A. Oltraver 
Lee A. Carpenter Robert J. Pisz 
Robert K. Carter Thomas E, Prall 


Robert A. Desilets Thomas L. Rhamy 


Lawrence P. Dorsett Darryel L. Roberds 
Warren W. Fifield Stanley J. 
William B. Godfrey Romanowski 


Michael G. Hardin 
Danny R. Harmon 
Richard T. Hernlund, 
Jr. 
Gordon L, Holmes 
James W. Johnson 
Richard J. Keefe 
Earle W. Knobloch 
William M, Lane 
Leo J. Lehman 
Robert S. Logan 
*William V. Erickson, midshipman (Naval 
Academy) to be a permanent ensign in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 
*David S. Howard (Naval Reserve officer) 
to be a permanent commander in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law. 
*Giuseppe Turchi (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a permanent lieutenant com- 
mander and a temporary commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 
The following named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenant com- 
manders and temporary commanders in the 


Calvin H. Romans 
Gary A. Sampson 
Ronald J. Schemmel 
Donald F. Scott 
James E. Speight 
Allen E. Taylor 
Leon J. Uplinger 
Steven “G” Walter 
Joe F. Ward 

Edward M. West 
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Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
David O. Childers *Warren W. Hamilton, 
Vernon H. Fitchett Jr. 

*Robert R. Fowler *Edward J. Sullivan 


The following named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and 
temporary lieutenant commanders in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
*John D. Carlson *Richard J. Seeley 
Jesse A. Marcel, Jr. John P. Smith 
*Robert H. Pine *Brent A. Welch 


The following named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


*William E. Billings, Warner G. Laster 

Jr, *Kenneth L. Mayes 
*Robert H. Cave 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


A Dean Anderson Paul A. Kandler 
*Douglas E. Barnard Elmer F. Klein, Jr. 
*Kenneth J. Billings Stanley “J” Kreider 
*Kenneth K. Birchard, * Joseph L, Krueger 
Jr. *Richard W. Lucey 
*Charles W. Bollinger *John E. Lytle 
*Mack Bonner, Jr. *Michael P. McCarthy 
*John J. Bouvier *James S. McGinn 
*Alphonse H. L. Bruno,*Paul L. Majewski 
Jr. *Francis G. Mannarino 
*Jay “B” “V” Butler, *Michael A. Milek 
Jr. *Douglas A, Miller 
*Thomas H. Byrnes, Jr.* William W. Miller 
*Walker H. Campbell Edward G. Mor- 
*Richard E, Carlson hauser 
*Ronald J. Cavanagh Malcolm M. Murdoch 
„Charles T. Cloutier William M. Murphy 
*Jack R. Collins Jr. 
*John D. Conger *Ralph A. Nelson 
*Thomas E. Corley *John J. O'Neill 
*Charles T. Covington *Richard D. Paolillo 
„Francis M. Criswell »Lynn M. Phelps 
Howard P. Cupples Joel R. Poole 
*Clayton F. Drake, Jr. Ted T. Pridmore 
*Christopher W. Due- *Russell J. Reit 
ker *Charles A. Rend 
*William B. Echols *Lawrence R. Rubel 
*Roger W. English *Stephen R. Ryter 
*Crayton A. Fargason David A. Sharbo 
*Richard L. Fassett *Joseph A. Shields, Jr. 
*Louis C. Fischer *Jerry R. Smith 
*Theodore L. Folkerth *Donald F. Sprafke 
*David R. Foreman *Wilbur Suesberry 
*Alfred R Frankel *Frederick J. Tanz 
David F. Garvin *Carroll S. Tuten 
*Charles C. Gay *Richard W. Virgilio 
*Bruce R. Geer *Richard C. 
*Hugh E. Gleaton, Jr. Waterbury 
*Leonard J. Gosink *Ronald L. Wax 
*James L. Hauser *Robert D. Wertz 
Walter D. Henrichs *David P. West 
*Wiliam W. Holm *Francis D. Wilken 
*Reese E. James *Paul F. Williams 
*Ray M. Johnson *James L. Wise, Jr. 
*Edward P. Juras 


*James N. Falkenburg (civilian college 
graduate) to be a permanent lieutenant 
(junior grade) and a temporary lieutenant 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 

*George C. Morrison (Naval Reserve offi- 
cer) to be a permanent lieutenant in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants and tem- 
porary lieutenant commanders in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

*John T. Stevens 

Raymond C. Terhune 

The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
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Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


*James R. Holtan *Milton C. VanMeter, 
*Leslie D. Propp Jr. 

*Carl M. Trepagnier Charles H. Zois 
*William G. Simpson 


The following named temporary commis- 
sioned warrant officers to be appointed per- 
manent chief warrant officers, W-4, in the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

Robert F, Molen Leroy C. Richey 
Orlando L. Palombo Curtis H. Sims 


The following named temporary commis- 
sioned warrant officers to be appointed per- 
manent chief warrant officers, W-3, in the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
Howard P. Cady 
Prank R. Ketterer 


Michael Shontz 
Frank Stephens, Jr. 
John C. Milligan Willard F. Wasson 
Wayne E. Myers Heber D. White 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following named (Army Reserve OM- 
cer Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Richard F. Liebler 


The following named (platoon leaders 
class) for permanent appointment to the 
grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the qualifications therefor 


as provided by law: 


John M. Allen 
Lester E. Amick III 
James L. Anderson 
Stephen L. Austin 
Richard G. Averitt III 
Ronnie J. Bailey 
John J. Banning 
James H. Beaver 
David L. Bjork 
Eugene S. Blasdel 
William C. Bradford 
James A. Brinson, Jr. 
Richard M. Brown 
Kenneth H. Bruner 
Donald J. Buzney 
Mark A. Byrd 
Robert W. Byrd 
Merritt N. Chafey 
Stephen M. Chase 
Bruce B. Cheever II 
John J. Cochenour 
Thomas J. Costigan 
Richard R. Crawford 
Herbert T. Cross 
William L. Davila 
Dellwyn L. G. Davis 
Lee H. Des Bordes, Jr. 
John H. Diez 
Michael J. Dineen 
Stuart A. Dorow 
David T. Dotson, Jr. 
Wayne C. Doyle 
Darryl F. Dziedzic 
George T. Eastment 
rir 
John R. Fogg 
John J. Folan, Jr. 
Claude R. Fridley 
Leonard R. Fuchs, Jr. 
William J. Ganter, Jr. 
Robert J. Garing 
David M. Gee 
George F. Getgood 
Robert E. Gleisberg 
William A. Good 
Robert L. Graler 
Alfred Grieshaber, Jr. 
Jimmie C. Gulliford 
Robert W. Harris 
Carl J. Hasdovic 
John R. Heintz, Jr. 
Michael K. Higgins 
Klaus P. Hille 
Charles O. Hoelle, Jr. 
Harold C, Holden 
John N. Holladay 


Michael P. Holland 
Richard G. Hoopes 
Raymond A. Hord 
Ralph M. Jeide 
Timothy L. Johnson 
Ivan M, Jones, Jr. 
Edward R. Kenney 
Gerald L. Keys 
Edmond A. Kinsella, 
Jr. 
Lynn E. Kinzig 
John J. Kispert, Jr. 
Richard O. Laing 
John P. Larrison 
John C, Ledoux 
Francis E. Lewis 
John M. Lowman 
Justin M. Martin II 
Donald J. Matocha 
Dennis M. McCarthy 
Michael E. McClung 
Thomas M. McEntire 
James H. McKelligon 
Steven S. McMahan 
Daniel D. McMurray 
Wallace W. Mills 
John W. Monk, Jr. 
Francis A. Mooney 
Ronald H. Morgan 
Bruce C. Murray 
Dennis R: Muvich 
Rafael Negron, Jr. 
James H. O’Brien, Jr. 
Jerry G. Paccassi II 
Matt Parker IIT 
Anthony J. Pesavento 
David W. Peters 
John E. Peterson, Jr. 
John C, Powers 
James T. Ranstead 
Joseph V. Reasbeck 
III 
Richard L. Reeh 


Durwood W. Ringo, Jr. 


Richard J. Robert, Jr. 
Benjamin T. Roberts 
Joe D. Robinson 
David R. Rood 
William G. Ross 
Steven R. Sanford 
John F. Schofield, Jr. 
William C. Sellmer II 
Richard A. Sergo 
Robert J. L. Shuman 
Kenneth L. Shackel- 
ford, Jr. 
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Paul F. Skoog Gustave J. Willemin, 
Kenneth A, Solum Jr. 


John G. Spindler Joe P. Williams, Jr. 
Helge R. Swanson Michael M. Williamsen 
Robert F. Thompson John D. Wintersteen 
William G. Thrash, Jr. William K. Wonders 
Dick A. Tracy Alin C. Worley 
Douglas C. Vassy John W. Wuethrich 
Thomas P. Wilbor Walter R. Young, Jr. 

The following- named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cer Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Raymond F. Baker 

William C. Evans 

Alan C. DeCrane 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, APRIL 3, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


I am the vine, ye are the branches. He 
that abideth in Me, and I in Him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit; for 
without Me ye can do nothing—John 
15: 5. 

O Lord, who art the source of light and 
life, and the fountain of peace and pow- 
er, let Thy spirit arise within us as we 
worship Thee this moment. Open our 
hearts that we may receive the good seeds 
of Thy Word and let Thy spirit ripen 
them into the fruits of righteousness and 
love. 

Prosper our Nation in all its life and 
work that there may be no want any- 
where and favor us with Thy presence 
that good will may reign in the hearts 
of all our people. 

Bless our President, our Speaker, and 
all these Representatives of our Nation— 
may they be filled with Thy spirit, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, of 
faith, and of love. Undergird us in our 
freedom that we may be forever the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 

Be Thou with us and may we be with 
Thee. In the name of Christ we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 23, 1967, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on March 29, 1967, the Pres- 
ident approved and signed a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 273. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to the lease and trans- 
fer of tobacco acreage allotments, 


THE LATE HONORABLE 
PAUL MALONEY, SR. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to announce to the Members of the 
House the passing of our late distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Paul Maloney, Sr., 
who served in this body until 1940 for a 
period of 10 years, and thereafter for a 
period of 4 years. 

He had a distinguished career both in 
the Congress and out of the Congress. 
He served with distinction as a member 
of the municipal government in the city 
of New Orleans, and on countless public 
and civic bodies. He was a prominent, 
able, successful businessman. He was a 
man of many interests, was a wonderful 
family man, and was blessed with a long 
and fruitful life. 

At the time of his departure early last 
week, when the Congress was not in ses- 
sion, he had reached the age of 91. He 
was active until the very last, almost the 
last minute of his life, in his business and 
civic endeavors and in his family de- 
votion. 

In all of his endeavors, Mr. Maloney 
was an exemplary public servant and a 
tireless civic leader. Not only did he 
serve as a Congressman for the Second 
District of Louisiana for 14 years, but 
also served his city of New Orleans as 
a member of the commission council; as 
president of the Orleans Levee Board, 
and as internal revenue collector in New 
Orleans. 

In addition to his public service, Mr. 
Maloney also forged a successful and 
progressive business with the Maloney 
Trucking Co., of which he was chairman 
of the board for many years before his 
passing. He also attained success in the 
fields of storage, homestead financing, 
and automobile sales. 

Congressman Maloney was a great 
public servant, and he was beloved by 
the citizens of New Orleans and of his 
State. I am proud to have known him 
and to have had the honor to follow such 
a man in the office I now hold, that of 
representing the people of the Second 
Congressional District of Louisiana. 

Mrs. Boggs joins me in expressing our 
deepest sympathy to his fine family on 
their loss and the distinct loss to our 
community, our State, and Nation. 

I also would like to insert in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues a fine 
editorial on Mr. Maloney by the Times- 
Picayune newspaper of New Orleans. 
The editorial follows: 

PauL H. MALONEY, SR. 

With life expectancy itself not yet past 
verging on three-score-and-ten, and retire- 
ment an increasingly favored goal, it is fan- 
tastic that 77 of the late Paul Herbert Ma- 
loney Sr.’s 91 years of life went into labor, 
management and public service. His death 
gave very few persons notice—a hospitaliza- 
tion of less than a day. And until his ill- 
ness, he not only was putting in eight hours 
daily in coordination of his business affairs, 
but pursuing a weekly golfing regime of 
about 36 holes. In earlier days he was, 
among other things, an active baseball 
player. 

Transport, storage, homestead financing 
and automobile sales were perhaps the lead- 
ing business flelds in which he attained suc- 
cess once his foot went on the ladder. In 
the political field, he served successively in 
the Legislature, City Council and Congress 
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(1929-40, 1943-46); almost became mayor. 

He was a president of the Orleans Levee 
Board and an Internal Revenue Service col- 
lector. Fraternal and business associations, 
etc., along with sports activities other than 
mentioned above, occupied interstices of his 
time. 

Longevity, to be accomplished through 
constant industry, coupled with moderation 
and a nod toward the climate, used to be 
one of the “selling points” made by New 
Orleans to settlers from afar. Mr. Maloney, 
having been born here, did not need to be 
sold; nor do we suppose his life’s ambitions 
necessarily centered on longevity. Never- 
theless, his career turned out to resemble 
those of certain fabulous figures of the re- 
mote past. To his survivors, we extend our 
sympathy, and our congratulations for hav- 
ing closely shared the life of a remarkable 
man, 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, the dean of our delega- 
tion. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of my 
colleague on the passing of our former 
colleague, Paul Maloney. 

There are in the House now only about 
two Members who served with Mr. Ma- 
loney when he graced this body. He 
served for 10 consecutive years. He was 
out for one Congress but returned for 
two more, as my colleague indicated. He 
was the first Louisianian elected to the 
Ways and Means Committee, a position 
which his successor, my colleague, now 
occupies on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Paul Maloney’s life and career in New 
Orleans were exemplary. His early life 
was devoted entirely to his city and to 
his State. No man, I think, in the his- 
tory of politics, certainly in New Orleans, 
a city which he loved so much, had the 
affection which Paul Maloney had from 
those who knew him. I was privileged to 
know him as a young man. His son and 
I were classmates at Tulane University. 
I knew him as a Member of Congress. I 
had the privilege of serving with him for 
4 years. I am certain that those Mem- 
bers who knew him here will regret his 
passing and, as my distinguished col- 
league has said, the city, the State, and 
the Nation have truly lost a great pa- 
triot. His family has suffered the loss of 
a devoted husband and father. Those of 
us who were privileged to know him have 
suffered the loss of an irreplaceable 
friend. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I just 
learned as I walked into the Chamber 
that our lovable and distinguished for- 
mer colleague, Paul Maloney, had passed 
into the great beyond. I do not know of 
anything that I could add to what has 
already been said about this truly great 
Louisianian and great American. I think 
if I were asked to appraise his most out- 
standing virtue—and he had many of 
them—I would say it was his lovable 
character and his devotion to his friends. 
Paul Maloney was one of the sweetest 
characters I ever knew. I doubt if any 
man ever suffered by anything that he 
had to say about him. He was generous, 
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he was gracious, he was lovable. I join 
with my colleagues here from Louisiana 
who had the privilege of serving with 
him, who had the privilege of knowing 
him and who had the privilege of hav- 
ing their own lives enriched by associat- 
ing with him. I join my colleagues in 
paying my respects and extending my 
sympathies to his family and those whom 
he loved highly. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


TO TERMINATE THE INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2536) to 
terminate the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment, and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ASPINALL, HALEY, EDMONDSON, SAYLOR, 
and Berry. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
LABOR—PERMISSION TO SIT 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Special Subcommittee on Labor may 
be permitted to sit during general de- 
bate on today and tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXPENDITURES THUS FAR IN THE 
CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

SUMMARY OF NET BUDGET RECEIPTS AND Ex- 
PENDITURES (THE TRADITIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE BUDGET)—8 MONTHS OF FISCAL 1967 
VERSUS 8 MONTHS OF FISCAL 1966, WITH COM- 
PARISONS 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend, I am including a tabula- 

tion of budget receipts and expenditures 
for the first 8 months of the current fis- 

cal year 1967—to February 28, 1967— 

with comparisons to the corresponding 8- 

month period in fiscal 1966, and with the 

latest revised official budget estimates for 
all of fiscal 1967. Periodic, highly sum- 
marized, bird's- eye comparisons of budg- 
et projections and budget results are use- 
ful in keeping posted on how budget 
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projections are holding up as the year 
progresses. 

It is the estimated, or actual expendi- 
tures compared with the estimated, or 
actual revenues on which the estimated, 
or actual budget deficit or surplus finally 
is calculated. 

It is the expenditures, in conjunction 
with revenues, that determine the cur- 
rent fiscal position of the Treasury. 

Expenditure data is one side of the 
equation in determining the debt ceil- 
ing 


The figures in the tabulation relate to 
the administrative budget; that is, the 
one involving Government-owned funds, 
the one most directly reflecting the ulti- 
mate results of congressional budgetary 
actions—prior actions for the most part, 
since expenditures in the current fiscal 
year 1967 are very largely from appro- 
priations of prior sessions, and current 
fiscal year revenues generally arise from 
legislation of prior years. 

May I say further that net budget ex- 
penditures—that is, checks issued—in a 
given fiscal year—and it is usually the 
expenditure estimate total of the Presi- 
dent rather than the new appropriations 
request that gets in the headlines—ex- 
penditures in a given fiscal year come 
from two sources: 

First. Very roughly, 30 percent or so 
will be from unexpended carryover bal- 
ances of appropriations voted in previ- 
ous year, and 

Second. The other 70 percent or so will 
represent estimated first-year disburse- 
ments from the appropriations for that 
fiscal year—the other 30 percent will fall 
into the category of carryover balances 
into the fiscal years following. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while expenditure 
data are important and have several uses, 
Congress, in processing the outgo side 
of the budget, considers and acts not on 
expenditure estimates but rather on re- 
quests for appropriations—or, in execu- 
tive branch terminology, on new obliga- 
tional authority.” Congress does not act 
directly on estimates of amounts to be 
expended, that is, disbursed within the 
given fiscal year. 

The authorization bills and the appro- 
priation bills coming to the floor are 
stated on the appropriation or new obli- 
gational authority basis, not on the par- 
tial basis of how much is estimated to 
be paid out in a given fiscal year. While 
it is pertinent to know that some 70 cents 
of the dollar may be expected to be paid 
out in the first fiscal year, and the other 
30 cents in years following, the impor- 
tant thing—the congressional decision— 
turns on the authorization or the appro- 
priation of the $1 in the first instance. 
In just what time periods the dollar will 
subsequently be drawn out by check is of 
secondary importance. 

ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET RECEIPTS 

In contrast with budget expenditures 
which tend to recur somewhat more 
evenly over the months of the fiscal year, 
the more usual pattern of budget receipts 
shows September, December, March, and 
June as peak months; receipts in the 
first half—July—December—of the fiscal 
year are usually not as high as in the 
January-June second half. 

Budget revenues for all of fiscal 1967 
were reestimated by the President in the 
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1968 budget in January at $116,995,000,- 
000, which, if realized, would exceed act- 
ual fiscal 1966 revenues by $12,268,000,- 
000. In the first 8 months of fiscal 1967, 
actual net budget revenues amounted 
to $66,328,000,000—some $8,429,000,000 
higher than the corresponding 8 months 
of fiscal 1966. In other words, roughly 
69 percent of the projected rise in reve- 
nues was in fact realized in the first 8 
months of the fiscal year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


Budget expenditures for all of fiscal 
1967 were reestimated by the President 
in the 1968 budget in January at $126,- 
729,000,000, which, if realized, would rep- 
resent an increase of $19,751,000,000 over 
fiscal 1966 actual budget expenditures. 

On an arbitrary straight monthly basis, 
the projection means an average expen- 
diture of $10,561,000,000 per month, in 
contrast to which the expenditures in 
the first 8 months, July—February, in fact 
averaged $10,438,000,000. The national 
defense monthly average was $1,176,000,- 
000 higher than in the same period a 
year ago; the nondefense average was 
$521,000,000 higher than in the same 
period of fiscal 1966. 

In the first 8 months of fiscal 1967, 
actual defense spending ran below the 
straight monthly projected average; 
nondefense ran above the straight 
monthly projected average. But in 
total, the actual monthly average in the 
first 8 months of fiscal 1967 was just a 
whisker below the straight monthly 
budget projection. Of course, the 
monthly pattern is never completely uni- 
form—for many reasons. For instance, 
some programs call for expenditures 
early in the fiscal year that do not recur 
in later months of the year. Commodity 
Credit Corporation expenditures are 
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heavier in the first half than they are in 
the second half. Another factor bearing 
on the current situation is that the Presi- 
dent’s announced expenditure cutback 
effort designed to retrench spending by 
some $2.6 billion in the 1967 administra- 
tive budget was not fully developed, and 
thus not fully effective until October or 
November—some 4 months or so after 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 
ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET SURPLUS 
OR DEFICIT 

The revised administrative budget defi- 
cit for fiscal 1967 was projected at 
$9,734,000,000 in the President’s 1968 
budget in January. Principally because 
tax collections are lighter in the first half 
of the fiscal year than in the second 
half, the actual budget deficit in the first 
8 months of fiscal 1967 was somewhat 
higher than is projected for the whole 
year; it was $17,181,000,000 at Febru- 
ary 28, 1967—some $5.1 billion greater 
than at the same point last fiscal year. 

Notwithstanding growing defense ex- 
penditures, and enlarging nondefense 
outlays, a rising tide of revenues in recent 
years enabled the Government to make 
big strides toward balancing income and 
outgo. In each of the last 3 fiscal years, 
the administrative budget deficit has 
been reduced from the prior year: 


[In millions] 
DERE 1906 Rn — — $8, 226 
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But as the table below discloses, na- 
tional defense spending is projected to 
rise in fiscal 1967 some $12.5 billion above 
fiscal 1966. Nondefense spending is, of 
course, also considerably higher, but 
military operations in southeast Asia are 
the single largest factor in the reversal of 
the trend. 


Budget receipts and expenditures (the traditional administrative budget) 8 months of fiscal 
1967 versus 8 months of fiscal 1966 and comparisons with full-year estimates 


Un millions of dollars] 


Actual for 8 months (to Feb. 28) 


President's budget estimates (re- 
va) for all of fiscal 1967 com- 
pes to actual results for all of 

scal 1966 


1967 revised 
budget budget 
Fiscal 1967 | Fiscal 1966 | compared | estimate, estimate 
(8 months) | (8 months) | to 1966 1 com: 
(8 months) to actual 
1 1966 
1. Budget receipts (net +8, 429 +12, 268 
2. Budget expenditures (net): 
A. National defense (per official 
budget classifleation) 57, 718 +12, 504 
B. Other than national defense 
(see selected breakout in 
ee 49, 200 ＋7, 247 
Total budget expendi- 
tures; Net. << ..5--- 106, 978 


3. Net deficit or change 


4. Average monthly expenditure: 
A. National defense 
B. Other than national defense.. 


Total monthly average 

5. Selected expenditures in the non- 
defense portion of the budget: 

11 AeA SR 


7; Smet 
F. Housing and community de- 
velop ment 


Sources: Budget for 1968 and monthly Treasury statement for Feb. 28, 1967. 
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In consequence, the current fiscal 1967 
deficit will be the 31st in the last 37 
years. The public debt—which, of 
course, rises when money is borrowed to 
cover the shortfall—stood at $329,625,- 
000,000 at February 28. The current 
debt ceiling is $336 billion. 

The foregoing summarizes administra- 
tive budget results for the first 8 months 
of the current fiscal year, 1967. While 
no one can say with absolute certainty, it 
would appear fair, in conclusion, to sug- 
gest that there have been no develop- 
ments as of this date which would mod- 
ify the previous calculations in a spec- 
tacular way. Depending on what the 
conference produces, conceivably the 7- 
percent investment credit restoration bill 
could result in some relatively small drop 
in projected fiscal 1967 budget receipts. 
And the recent release by the Executive 
of a portion of fiscal 1967 funds pre- 
viously withheld from expenditure will 
have a relatively slight upward effect on 
1967 expenditure estimates. 

I append a table that gathers the rev- 
enue and expenditure figures together in 
comparative form. 


MAYOR DALEY’S CERTAIN ELEC- 
TION TO UNPRECEDENTED 
FOURTH 4-YEAR TERM 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow Richard J. Daley will be 
elected to an unprecedented fourth 4- 
year term as mayor of Chicago. I spent 
last week among my constituents in the 
2d district on the South Side of Chicago, 
voted absentee at the city hall and re- 
turned to Washington for the reconven- 
ing of the House today. In all my years 
in Chicago, and I in my small way have 
participated in many mayoralty cam- 
paigns, I have never known such a 
unanimity of public sentiment on the eve 
of an election. The newspaper polls 
show Daley way ahead in every ward 
except the home ward of his Republican 
opponent and in that ward the straws 
are close. It constitutes a tribute to 
the mayor of the centuries. 

Russell DeBow, administrative aid to 
Mayor Daley and well known on Capitol 
Hill, gave me a sketch of Mayor Daley, 
his background, his philosophy, and his 
goals that I know will be of keen interest 
and inspiration to all my colleagues. By 
unanimous consent I am extending my 
remarks to include the article, as fol- 
lows: 

THE Story or Curcaco’s Mayor RICHARD J. 
DALEY 

“We can only be proud of our leadership as 
a city if we continue to lead.” 

Typical of his forward-looking attitude, 
this statement of Mayor Richard J. Daley 
sounds the keynote of his candidacy for elec- 
tion on April 4. 

Immediate and long-range goals for Chi- 
cago were summarized by the city's thirty- 
eighth Chief Executive in this way: 

“To improve the quality of life, by enlarg- 
ing human opportunities, improving the en- 
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vironment, and strengthening and diversify- 
ing the economy, is the fundamental goal of 
the citizens of Chicago for the future. This 
concept involves both aspiration and urgency. 
The aspiration is for a better life, a wider 
variety of economic, social and cultural op- 
portunities for every individual. To attain 
these hopes urgent needs must be met. 
Young people must be better educated. Liv- 
ing conditions must be brought up to con- 
stantly rising standards of expectation. Most 
of all, the cycle of poverty and deprivation 
must be eliminated.” 

For Richard J. Daley, the formative years 
followed the pattern of growth and develop- 
ment shared by other youngsters who have 
won prominence in the life of the big city. 


FINE PARENTS AND GOOD FRIENDS 


Asked recently by an interviewer to assess 
the years of his coming-along, Mayor Daley 
summed it up in this way: 

“I was very fortunate, I had fine parents, a 
good family life, the opportunity for an edu- 
cation, good friends, and the advantage of 
being born and raised in Chicago.” 

Like innumerable other lads of his age and 
acquaintance, “Dick” Daley had his first ex- 
periences in public relations as an after- 
school-hours newsboy, selling papers from 
the stand at 35th and Halsted Streets. 

Woodrow Wilson was President of the 
United States. Edward F. Dunne was Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. Carter Henry Harrison II 
was Mayor of Chicago. Their names were 
often in the headlines and the newsboy read 
avidly of their activities. Stirrings of po- 
litical ambition are traceable to this interest. 
But City Hall was miles—and years—away. 

Meantime there was Comiskey Park, 
within walking distance. The home of the 
White Sox became a kind of home-away- 
from-home for young “Dick” Daley during 
his leisure hours. It was the beginning of a 
life-long love of athletics. 

In 1936, Richard Daley was married to 
Eleanor Guilfoyle, a long-time family friend. 
Shortly afterward the young couple acquired 
the bungalow at 3586 Lowe Ave. where their 
family has been raised. The children are 
Patricia (wife of William F. Thompson), 
Mary Carol (wife of Dr. Robert Vanecko), 
Eleanor, Richard, Michael, John and William. 
Mayor and Mrs. Daley now have two grand- 
children. 

Richard Joseph Daley was born in Chicago, 
the son of Michael and Lillian Daley, and his 
boyhood home was not far from his present 
residence. His father, who lived to see his 
son inaugurated as Mayor, was a sheet metal 
worker deeply interested in the growing labor 
movement and active in Bridgeport civic and 
political affairs. 


ATTENDS NIGHT SCHOOL AT DE PAUL 


After graduation from DeLaSalle high 
school, Dick“ went to work “yarding cattle” 
in the nearby Stockyards, graduating to office 
work and attending night school classes at 
De Paul University. Both his college and 
law school education were acquired at De 
Paul. Graduating with an LL.B. degree in 
1933, he was admitted to the bar in the same 
year and became a practicing attorney. 

Twenty years later, given an honorary de- 
gree by De Paul, he provided an insight into 
his own character by exhorting students: No 
matter what field of endeavor you choose, be 
the best. Never content yourself with 
mediocrity.” 

“I always felt that Dick would achieve 
whatever goals he aspired to,“ said the 
gracious First Lady of Chicago in a recent 
interview. “He has always had great de- 
termination, great energy, and great con- 
centration.” 

Mayor Daley has a “friendly, but unaf- 
fected, directness of manner which seems to 
characterize every phase of his busy life,” 
said one writer. He impressed me as a 
man who, in a unique degree, has become 
well educated and has achieved leadership 
without losing contact with people.” 
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In a 1963 article for Holiday magazine, 
James Dugan wrote that Mayor Daley is al- 
most unanimously regarded by Chicagoans 
as the best Mayor the city has ever had,” 
adding: “Horatio Alger would splinter a 
quiver of pens trying to figure out why Daley 
is a success.” 

As a matter of fact, Alger may have had 
something to do with it. During his boy- 
hood the Mayor read the wholesome Alger 
books, which had great circulation among 
youngsters of the time. 


HARD WORKING PUBLIC OFFICIAL 


A Chicago Tribune editorial published on 
May 2, 1964 said: “Mr. Daley is a real expert 
in municipal government, as well as in the 
allied academic discipline known as mu- 
nicipal politics. He has taken few holidays 
since he became Mayor and is known to be 
one of the hardest working public officials 
in America.” 

Writing in Chicago’s American on June 17, 
1966, the columnist Jack Mabley declared: 
“It is said that power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. It is simply not 
true of Daley.” 

Time magazine used Mayor Daley’s por- 
trait on the cover of its March 15, 1963 issue 
and in an article noted: “Few others under- 
stand so well what the city is all about; its 
labyrinths of power, the pulsators of its 
machinery, the structures of its institutions, 
the yearnings of its people. Chicago’s motto 
I Will is Daley’s personal and political 
charter.” 

A Democratic precinct captain at 21, Mayor 
Daley's first bid for public office was a 
write-in campaign that landed him in the 
General Assembly as a member of the House 
for two years. Elected to the state Senate 
in 1938, he served two four-year terms, and 
was minority leader in that body from 1941 
to 1946, initiating or helping to pass bills 
which were the forerunners of some of the 
most progressive action taken in the state 
and the City of Chicago. He has continued 
his fight for Chicago “Home Rule.” 

Appointed deputy comptroller of Cook 
County in 1946—a post that sharpened his 
understanding of government financing— 
he was appointed Director of the Illinois 
Department of Revenue by Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson in 1949. Highly regarded by 
Stevenson, Daley had much to do with guid- 
ing through the Legislature the programs 
which helped shape the Stevenson “image” 
and form the foundation for his bid for the 
Presidency. 

In 1950, Mayor Daley was appointed to 
fill the vacancy in the office of the County 
Clerk, was elected to a full term in the Fall 
of 1950 and re-elected in 1954. 

In 1953, as the committeeman of the 
Eleventh Ward, he was elected by the mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party of Cook County 
as chairman. Termed by the press as “the 
first of the new breed of leaders,” he remains 
as chairman by election of the committee- 
men. 

CHICAGO'S 38TH CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

Elected in 1955 as Chicago's 38th Chief 
Executive, Richard J. Daley’s dynami: action, 
stemming from the unbounded energies and 
enthusiasms of the man himself, became al- 
most immediately the hallmark of his ad- 
ministration. 

“It is exciting and refreshing to fly from 
New York, a city beset with problems, to 
Chicago, enjoying a remarkable rebirth,” 
wrote Alex Faulkner in the London Tele- 
graph. In “the new Chicago of the soaring 
sixties,” he found: “Buildings displaying 
great architectural imagination and vital- 
ity ... the ebullient Richard J. Daley ... 
a city almost unrecognizably clean... 
new amenities in city lighting . . a great 
growth of universities . . . broadly based 
prosperity . . . tremendous trade expan- 
sion ... traffic so well conducted that Chi- 
cago was voted the safest city in America.” 
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Richard C. Wade, professor of urban his- 
tory at the University of Chicago recently 
assessed Chicago’s Chief Executive in this 
way: “Daley is easily the best Mayor Chicago 
ever had, and one of the best in the nation 
since World War II.” 

The record of his administration is truly 
monumental. He managed to take a stag- 
nant city and make it move forward. How 
he did it is a continuing and rewarding 
study, but Mat he did it is of greater im- 
portance. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE DALEY YEARS 


Here are some highlights of what the cur- 
rent historians call the “Daley Years:” 

The reorganization and professionalization 
of the Chicago Police Department under Su- 
perintendent O. W. Wilson, enabling Chicago 
to reduce crime in the face of mounting law- 
lessness in the nation, 

The reorganization and modernization of 
the Chicago Fire Department under Commis- 
sioner Robert J. Quinn, giving Chicago the 
highest fire-fighting and fire-prevention rat- 
ing accorded to cities. Establishment of 
emergency ambulance service available within 
three minutes of any part of the city. 

The reorganization and modernization of 
the Department of Streets and Sanitation, 
giving Chicago homes dependable weekly 
refuse collection service and more frequent 
pick-ups where needed. The construction of 
3 refuse disposal incinerators serving the en- 
tire city, with construction to begin on the 
Northwest this year and two more to be built. 

The “cleanest big city” award for 1959, 
1961, 1962, 1964, 1965, and 1966. 

The National Safety Council Award of 
Merit repeatedly given Chicago as the safest 
os om in traffic management. 

tion and modernization of 
et Department of Health under Dr. Samuel 
A. Andelman, enabling the virtual elimina- 
tion of communicable diseases, new programs 
in dealing with mental health problems, can- 
cer, heart, diabetes, infant and maternal wel- 
fare. A massive drive against rodent and 
vermin infestation in dwellings launched in 
1965 has been hailed by Dr. Harold Scott, 
chief scientist of the U.S, Public Health Sery- 
ice, as the nation’s most effective. 

The establishment in 1965 of the Commit- 
tee on Urban Opportunity, local-federal 
agency waging the war on poverty in cooper- 
ation with eighty public and private organi- 
gations through seven progress centers. 
Operation Head Start for pre-school children 
enrolled 60,000, and more than 30,000 teen- 
agers joined the neighborhood Youth Corps. 

The reorganization and modernization of 
the Chicago Department of Buildings, en- 
abling the reduction of substandard housing 
by more than sixty percent. The demolition 
of thousands of hazardous buildings 
throughout the city, stimulating the great- 
est building boom in Chicago's history. 
Maintaining a concerted drive against slum 
landlords, providing for appointment of re- 
ceiver-managers of buildings whose owners 
refuse to comply with building code require- 
ments. Neighborhood service centers within 
the local residential communities set up to 
provide easily available advice and assistance 
to property owners on architectural, struc- 
tural and financing problems. 


PLANS LIGHT IN EVERY ALLEY 


The reorganization and modernization of 
2 and alley paving plus the initiation of 
to light every alley and under- 

hae in the city by Spring of 1967. 

The installation of 4902 traffic signals. 

The planting of 212,445 trees. 

The construction of 67 parking lots and 
eleven parking garages. 

The construction of the North Water Fil- 
tration Plant providing a purified fluoridated 
water supply to central and north sides of 
the city. The expansion of the South Water 
Filtration Plant to give the entire city and 
the suburbs subscribing to the service, water 
for home consumption, The plants have 
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been given the highest rating by the United 
States Public Health Service and the Amer- 
ican Insurance Association. 

The construction and development of 
O'Hare International Airport—world’s busi- 
est and most efficient center of air transpor- 
tation—without cost to the taxpayer. 

The reactivation of Midway Airport. 

The construction of the Wacker Drive Ex- 
tension, Dan Ryan, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Stevenson, and Southwest expressways; the 
widening of the North and South Outer 
Drives; the construction of the Oak Street 
Overpass; the construction of nine bridges, 
two viaducts, three underpasses, and two 
through lane underpasses. 

The reorganization and modernization of 
the Department of Air Pollution Control, 
with the ultimate goal of controlling all 
sources of air pollution in the city. 

The reorganization of the city’s com™u- 
nity planning functions in the establishment 
of the Department of Development and 
Planning 


The development of 30 parks and play- 
grounds, 6 beaches and 5 pools 
before recreation facilities were transferred 
to the Park District in 1957. 

The construction of the Chicago Circle 
campus of the University of Illinois. 

The building of the architecture-award- 
winning Civic Center and its plaza. 

The establishment of the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee for Economic and Cultural Development. 

The establishment of the Chicago Alco- 
holic Treatment Center and out-patient 
clinic. 

The organization of the Chicago Office of 
Urban Opportunity. 

The institution of the Executive Budget, 
termed the best municipal book-keeping sys- 
tem in the nation. 

LOWEST DEBT OF BIG CITIES 


The lowest municipal debt of cities over 
1,000,000 population, and the lowest bonded 
indebtedness of all cities over 500,000 popula- 
tion. 

The activation of the Department of Con- 
sumer Sales, Weights and Measures to pro- 
tect housewives from unscrupulous sales 
practices. 

Recognition of Mayor Daley's exceptional 
administrative talents, his dynamism, his 
“feeling for Chicago” has come from many 
sources. He has, for instance, been named 
“Man of the Year” by the Polish Daily News, 
the Lithuanian American Association, the 
Junior Association of Commerce, and has 
been awarded numerous honorary scholas- 
tic degrees. During the last few years he was 
accorded the signal honor of addressing stu- 
dent bodies at Wisconsin, Harvard and Villa- 
nova Universities, speaking of municipal 
problems and solutions, urging students to 
careers in public service. 

At Harvard on February 8, 1964, a news- 
story reported: “They cheered him heartily 
for his straightforwardness. Chicago’s Mayor 
Daley stood eyeball to eyeball with Harvard 
until Harvard blinked. He drew a pair of 
spontaneous ovations.” 

In a 1963 article the Christian Science 
Monitor said: “No one questions his loy- 
alty to his family, his church, his city. He 
works hard to help Chicago grow. He is 
certainly brave, as well as deeply reverent.” 

COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 

In December of 1966, Mayor Daley made 
public the Comprehensive Plan for Chicago— 
a long-range, multi-faceted program for fu- 
ture progress calculated to make the city, 
within fifteen years, the nation’s most ideal 
center of urban living. Hailed on all sides 
as the most practical and thorough-going 
blue print for betterment developed since 
the original Burnham Plan provided the 
imaginative guide lines for the city's present 
greatness, implementation of the Compre- 
hensive Plan is foremost among Mayor Dal- 
ey's present objectives. Its challenge for up- 
building, up-dating and transforming the 
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city was unquestionably a compelling factor 
in his decision to seek re-election. 

There were many other strong compul- 
sions. Business, labor, civic, religious, indus- 
trial, te and professional organizations 
urged him to carry on for Chicago. 

Mrs. Daley said she would abide by what- 
ever decision her husband made. 

The city’s Democratic ward committeemen 
pledged their support. Ministers represent- 
ing 250,000 parishioners urged him to make 
the race. Chicago’s American, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Run Again, Mr. Daley,” said: 
“We believe Mayor Daley has been the best 
Mayor Chicago ever had. Mr. Mayor, we ask 
you to give your city four more years.” 

SOUTHTOWN ECONOMIST JOINS IN PRAISE 


The Southtown Economist, the Northside 
Lerner Newspapers, neighborhood publica- 
tions of wide circulation and influence, 
joined in commending the city administra- 
tion and urging Mayor Daley to be a can- 
didate. 

A non-partisan committee, Republicans 
and Democrats, enlisting top leaders of the 
business community, called upon the Mayor 
to continue. OC. Virgil Martin, president of 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company, speaking 
for this group said: “As citizens who have 
a vital stake in the progress and future of 
Chicago, we are more than convinced that 
the interests of all Chicagoans will be served 
by the reelection of Mayor Daley.” 

Labor’s support was pledged by the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor and this encourage- 
ment was buttressed by the adoption of res- 
olutions by locals throughout the city. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S DECISIONS 
ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE—CON- 


AND FAILURE TO EXTEND TERM 
OF BOARD MEMBER SHEPARDSON 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Easter recess, President Johnson an- 
nounced major decisions on the makeup 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

In one instance, he announced that he 
had reappointed William McChesney 
Martin to serve as Chairman of the 
Board until Martin’s term expires in 
1970. In a second announcement, the 
President let it be known that he would 
not grant a special waiver on the retire- 
ment of Federal Reserve Board Gover- 
nor Charles N. Shepardson. This means 
that a vacancy will occur on the Board 
on April 30 when Mr. Shepardson retires. 

Mr. Speaker, I made no secret of my 
opposition to William McChesney Mar- 
tin. I was not in favor of his reap- 
pointment and my position remains un- 
changed. 

Likewise, I opposed the continuation of 
the term of Mr. Shepardson and I ap- 
plaud the President for his refusal to 
grant a special retirement waiver in this 
case. I hope now that the President will 
consider the new appointment with great 
care, It is an excellent opportunity for 
the President to name a man of his own 
choosing and one who will support mon- 
etary policies in the public interest. 

Most important, we must move forward 
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now to gain broad and meaningful re- 
form of our entire monetary system. 
We must have a system which is fully 
responsive to the people and their elect- 
ed representatives. We must have a 
system that is coordinated with general 
economic policy and not one which feels 
free to thumb its nose at the programs 
and the policies of the President and the 
Congress. 

This type of reform is more important 
than the individual personalities on the 
Federal Reserve Board. This is why I 
have introduced H.R. 11. This bill is 
designed to bring permanent reform to 
the Federal Reserve System so that we do 
not face crisis after crisis in our mone- 
tary policies. I hope my colleagues will 
give serious consideration to this 
measure. 

In an excellent editorial in its Satur- 
day, April 1, edition, the Washington Post 
clearly outlined the need for this type of 
reform. I place this editorial in the 
RECORD: 

MR. MARTIN'S ENCORE 


By reappointing Mr. William McChesney 
Martin to the chairmanship of the Federal 
Reserve Board for three more years, the 
President has probably minimized the risks 
in a politically dangerous situation. Keep- 
ing Mr. Martin at the helm of the monetary 
ship doubtless bolsters business confidence 
at a time when a recessionary storm may be 
brewing, even if most of the passengers would 
be hard put to explain just why their sense 
of security is enhanced. And by announcing 
that Governor Charles N. Shepardson will 
be required to resign in April, the President 
preserves the option of salving the outraged 
sensibilities of congressional populists with 
the appointment of a rural proponent of low 
interest rates. Unfortunately neither of 
these moves, assuming their political suc- 
cess, resolves the fundamental problems of 
monetary policy. 

In nearly 53 years of trial, the Federal 
Reserve Board has yet to devise a consistent 
policy for promoting steady economic growth. 
Far from contributing to economic stability, 
as Congress hoped, the persistent errors of 
successive Boards have been a principal 
source of instability. 

The Board’s draconian policies of defla- 
tion, which resulted in a very sharp con- 
traction of the money supply, contributed 
significantly to the severity of the great de- 
pression in the 1930's. Under Mr. Martin's 
aegis, an exaggerated and unfounded fear of 
inflation after 1957 led to restrictions on the 
growth of the monetary stock and the con- 
sequent stagnation of the economy for the 
next seven years. After 1964, the Board 
erred in the opposite direction by permitting 
the monetary stock to grow far too rapidly, 
and the mischief was compounded early in 
1966 by a new resort to severe monetary re- 
straint. Whether or not the Board’s braking 
action will result in a “pause” or a full- 
blown recession remains to be seen. 

Solutions to the problem of monetary 
instability are not to be found by changing 
the personnel of the Board and its profes- 
sional staff; such changes rarely affect its 
substantive performance. What is needed 
is a thoroughgoing reformation. Congress, 
which has a constitutional responsibility for 
controlling the money stock, should form- 
ulate specific goals and clear rules for the 
conduct of monetary policy. And instead of 
delegating authority—without political re- 
sponsibility—to Federal Reserve Board 
members who serve for 14 years, the power 
to formulate monetary policy should reside 
with the incumbent Administration. The 
much vaunted “independence” of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board results in the poor co- 
ordination of economic policy—and worse 
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still, a situation in which men who commit 
grave errors of judgment are immune to the 
only effective form of criticism. 

Rather than haggle over whether the Presi- 
dent made the right decision in reappoint- 
ing Mr. Martin, Congress should concern it- 
self with the urgent need for reshaping the 
creature which it entrusts with the conduct 
of monetary policy. 


Mr. Speaker, I also place in the RECORD 
a copy of a statement which I issued 
following President Johnson’s announce- 
ments on Federal Reserve appointments: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WRIGHT Par- 
MAN, DEMOCRAT, OF TEXAS, ON THE RE- 
APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM MCCHESNEY Mar- 
TIN AS CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
Boarn, Marcx 30, 1967 
I have made my position clear on the per- 

formance of Federal Reserve Board Chair- 

man, William McChesney Martin. I could 
add nothing at this time that would make 
my opposition to Mr. Martin more emphatic. 

I regret that the President has seen fit to 

re-appoint him, In my opinion, it is a 

serious mistake which will cause this Ad- 

ministration much sorrow in future years. 

However, I accept the President’s decision. 
It is true that in recent weeks, Mr. Mar- 

tin has moved to correct some of his mis- 
takes by lowering interest rates and by mak- 
ing credit more available. He has discov- 
ered belatedly the errors of raising interest 
rates 37½ % on December 6, 1965. Un- 
doubtedly, President Johnson took Mr. Mar- 
tin’s recent actions into account in making 
the re-appointment. I am hopeful that in 
the future, the Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man will accept his responsibility to carry 
out the monetary policies of the Administra- 
tion and the Congress. 

Knowing President Johnson, I cannot help 
but feel that he received such assurances 
from Mr. Martin before deciding to re-ap- 
point him. It should be remembered that 
President Johnson, throughout his long 
public career, has always supported the con- 
cept of low interest rates and fair allocation 
of credit to the people. I know that he con- 
tinues to maintain this strong belief. 

In any event, we must move forward from 
this point to do what we can to reform our 
entire monetary system and to insure lower 
interest rates and plentiful credit for every- 
one. 

I am very pleased that the President has 
announced that he will not grant a special 
waiver to Federal Reserve Board Governor, 
Charles N. Shepardson. This means that 
Mr. Shepardson will be required to retire on 
April 30 and that a vacancy will occur on 
the seven-man Board. This will give the 
President an excellent opportunity to ap- 
point a Governor of his own choosing and to 
indicate to the people of the United States 
that he is striving to bring lower interest 
rates. I hope the President will consider this 
new appointment with great care so that the 
tight money bias of the present Federal Re- 
serve Board is not re-inforced. 

Mr. Shepardson was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and has been an unyielding 
supporter of high interest rates and restric- 
tive credit. His departure will be cheered by 
all who favor lower interest rates. It is a 
most significant move by the President. Of 
course, I have long sought the retirement of 
Mr. Shepardson and applaud the President 
on this decision. 

Many people and organizations throughout 
this country have worked diligently to gain 
support for the replacement of both Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Shepardson. This support 
is essential in the fight for a better mone- 
tary policy and lower interest rates. I hope 
all of them will continue the fight. Even- 
tually, we shall win this battle because I 
know it is in the public interest. There 
will be no letting up in my efforts to bring 
about monetary reform, 
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SUPREME COURT SUPPORTS ANTI- 
TRUST ENFORCEMENT FOR 
BANKS—THE COURT’S OPINION 
AND STATEMENT ON COURT'S 
ACTION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the U.S. Supreme Court handed down a 
highly important decision in support of 
the Nation’s antitrust laws. 

The Court, in a unanimous decision, 
ruled that the Bank Merger Act of 1966 
did not exempt the banking industry 
from the full force of the antitrust laws. 
This is a gratifying decision for all who 
believe that the wave of bank mergers 
across this country must be slowed. 

For the past 2 years, the banking lobby 
has carried on a large-scale lobbying and 
propaganda campaign in an attempt to 
gain complete antitrust exemption for 
bank mergers. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision is a defeat for this lobby and a 
victory for the people. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion is fully 
in keeping with the 89th Congress’ in- 
tent when the Bank Merger Act was 
passed. The Congress did not intend for 
the banks to escape from the jurisdiction 
of the antitrust laws and the Court has 
so concluded. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp a 
copy of the Supreme Court’s decision of 
Monday, March 27, 1967. I also place 
in the Recorp a copy of a statement 
which I released concerning the Court's 
action: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—NOS, 
914 AND 972—OcrosEeR TERM 1966 
UNITED STATES, APPELLANT, 914 b. FIRST CITY 
NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON ET AL. 

On Appeal From the U.S, District Court for 
the Southern District of Texas 
UNITED STATES, APPELLANT, 972, v. PROVIDENT 
NATIONAL BANK ET AL. 

On Appeal From the U.S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
[March 27, 1967] 

Mr. Justice Douctas delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

These civil suits were filed by the United 
States under § 7 of the Clayton Act, 38 Stat. 
731, as amended, 64 Stat. 1125, 15 U.S.C. § 18, 
to prevent two bank mergers—one in Texas 
between the First City National Bank of 
Houston and the Southern National Bank of 
Houston, and one in Pennsylvania between 
the Provident National Bank and the Central 
Penn National Bank, both in Philadelphia. 

The Comptroller approved the mergers un- 
der the Bank Merger Act of 1966, 80 Stat. 7, 
12 U.S.C. § 1828(c). The United States there- 
upon brought these suits in the respective 
District Courts and the Comptroller inter- 
vened in them. The District Courts dis- 
missed the complaints. —— F. Supp. ——; 
262 F. Supp. 397. The United States ap- 
pealed, 32 Stat. 823, as amended, 15 U.S.C, 
$ 29, and we noted probable jurisdiction, —— 
vs. —, — US, —. 

I 

It is suggested that the complaints are 
defective in that they fail to state that the 
actions are brought under the Bank merger 
Act of 1966, do not even mention the Act, 
and that, therefore, these cases should be 
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remanded to allow the Government to amend 
the complaints. 

The Bank Merger Act of 1966 provides that 
“any action brought under the antitrust 
laws” shall be brought within a specified 
time (12 U.S.C. § 1828(c)(7)(A)); it also 
specifies the standards to be applied by a 
court in a judicial proceeding challenging a 
bank merger “on the ground that the merg- 
er . . . constituted a violation of any anti- 
trust laws other than section 2 of [the Sher- 
man Act]!“ (12 U.S.C. §1828 (c)(7)(B)); 
and it provides immunity from such an at- 
tack if those standards are met. Section 
1828(c) (8) provides that, “for the purposes 
of Section [§ 1828(c)], the term ‘antitrust 
laws’ means... [the Sherman Act]... 
[the Clayton Act], and any other Acts in pari 
materi.” Thus, an action challenging a bank 
merger on the ground of its anticompetitive 
effects is brought under the antitrust laws. 
Once an action is brought under the anti- 
trust laws, the Bank Merger Act provides a 
new defense or justification to the merger’s 
proponents—"“that the anticompetitive ef- 
fects of the proposed merger are clearly out- 
weighed in the public interest by the prob- 
able effect of the transaction in meeting the 
convenience and needs of the community to 
be served.” 12 U.S. C. § 1828(c) (5) (B). 
There is no indication that an action chal- 
lenging a merger on the ground of its anti- 
competitive effects is bottomed on the Bank 
Merger Act rather than on the antitrust laws. 
What is apparent is that Congress intended 
that a defense or justification be available 
once it had been determined that a trans- 
action would have anticompetitive effects, as 
judged by the standards normally applied in 
antitrust actions. Thus, the Government’s 
failure to base the actions on the Bank 
Merger Act of 1966 does not constitute a de- 
fect in its pleadings. Nor is the Govern- 
ment’s failure to mention the Bank Merger 
Act fatal, for, as we shall see, the offsetting 
community “convenience and needs,” as 
specified in 12 U.S.C. § 1828(c) (5) (B), must 
be pleaded and proved by the defenders of 
the merger. 

An application for approval of the Texas 
merger was made to the Comptroller of the 
Currency pursuant to 12 U.S.C. § 1828(c) 
(5) (B), which provides that he shall not 
approve the merger “whose effect in any sec- 
tion of the country may be substantially to 
lessen competition or to tend to create a 
monopoly, or which in any other manner 
would be in restraint of trade, unless [he] 
finds that the anticompetitive effects of the 
proposed transaction are clearly outweighed 
in the public interest by the probable effect 
of the transaction in meeting the conven- 
ience and needs of the community to be 
served.” Requests were made of the Attor- 
ney General and the Federal Reserve System 
pursuant to 12 U.S.C. §1828(c)(4) for 
their views and both submitted reports to 
the Comptroller that the merger would have 
serious anticompetitive effects. The Comp- 
troller nonetheless approved it. 

The same procedure was followed in the 
Pennsylvania case, and the Attorney General 
and Federal Reserve submitted adverse re- 
ports. Nonetheless the Comptroller approved 
this merger also. And, as we have said, these 
civil suits were instituted to enjoin them 
under §7 of the Clayton Act, 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act condemns 
mergers where the effect of such acquisi- 
tion may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion.” The Bank Merger Act of 1966 did not 
change that standard. It, however, added 
innovations, not only in machinery for ob- 
taining the prior approval of the Comptroller 
and a preliminary expression of views by 
the Attorney General and the Federal Re- 
serve but also an additional standard for the 
Comptroller. Section 1828(c)(5)(B) says, 
as already noted, that no merger shall be 
approved where the effect “may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition” unless the re- 
sponsible agency, in this case the Comp- 
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troller, “finds that the anticompetitive ef- 
fects of the proposed transaction are clearly 
outweighed in the public interest by the 
probable effect of the transaction in meet- 
ing the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served.” And that subsection 
goes on to say: “In every case, the respon- 
sible agency shall take into consideration the 
financial and managerial resources and future 
prospects of the existing and proposed in- 
stitutions, and the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served.” 

Section 1828(c)(7)(B) provides that in a 
judicial proceeding attacking a merger on 
the ground that it violates the antitrust laws 
“the standards applied by the court shall be 
identical with“ those the banking agencies 
must apply. And 12 U.S.C. § 1827(c) (7) (A) 
states that “In any such action, the court 
shall review de novo the issues presented.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

Section 1828(c)(7)(A) also provides that 
the commencement of an antitrust action 
in the courts “shall stay the effectiveness of 
the agency’s approval unless the court shall 
otherwise specifically order.” 

It is around these new provisions of the 
1966 Act and their interplay with § 7 of the 
Clayton Act that the present controversy 
turns. 

First is the question whether the burden of 
proof is on the defendant banks to establish 
that an anticompetitive merger is within the 
exception of 12 U.S.C. 5 1828 (c) (5) (B) or 
whether it is on the Government. We think 
it plain that the banks carry the burden. 
That is the general rule where one claims 
the benefits of an exception to the prohibi- 
tion of a statute. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Morton Salt Co., 334 U.S. 37, 44-45. 
The House Report (No. 1221, 89th Cong., 2d 
Sess.) makes clear that antitrust standards 
were the norm and anticompetitive bank 
mergers, the exception: “...the bill 
acknowledges that the general principle of 
the antitrust laws—that substantially anti- 
competitive mergers are prohibited—applies 
to banks, but permits an erception in cases 
where it is clearly shown that a given merger 
is so beneficial to the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served. .. that it 
would be in the public interest to permit.” 
(Emphasis added.) Id., at 3-4. 

The sponsor of the bill that was finally en- 
acted, Congressman Patman, flatly stated: “It 
should be clearly noted that the burden of 
establishing such ‘convenience and needs’ is 
on the banks seeking to merge; and when 
we say clearly outweighed we mean out- 
weighed by the preponderance of the evi- 
dence.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 112, 
part 1, pages 2441-2442. 

We therefore disagree with the views of 
the lower courts to the contrary. 

This problem is, of course, subtly merged 
with the question whether judicial review of 
the Comptroller’s decision is in the category 
of other administrative rulings which are 
sustained unless a court is persuaded that 
the agency’s action is clearly unsupported or 
not supported by substantial evidence, and 
the like. 

The 1966 Act was the product of powerful 
contending forces, each of which in the after- 
math claimed more of a victory than it de- 
served, leaving the controversy that finally 
abated in Congress to be finally resolved in 
the courts. So far as review of administra- 
tive agency action is concerned, we have only 
this to say. Prior to the 1966 Act admin- 
istrative approval of bank mergers was neces- 
sary. Yet in an antitrust action later brought 
to enjoin them we never stopped to con- 
sider what weight, if any, the agency's deter- 
mination should have in the antitrust case. 
See United States v. Philadelphia National 
Bank, 374 U.S. 321; United States v. First Na- 
tional Bk. & Tr. Co., 376 U.S. 665. Tradi- 
tionally in antitrust actions involving regu- 
lated industries, the courts have never given 
presumptive weight to a prior agency deci- 
sion, for the simple reason that Congress put 
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such suits on a different axis than was famil- 
jar in administrative procedure. United 
States v. Radio Corporation of America, 358 
U.S. 334; United States v. El Paso Natural 
Gas Co., 376 U.S. 651; United States v. Phila- 
delphia National Bank, supra; United States 
v. First National Bk. & Tr. Co., supra. We 
have found no indication that Congress de- 
signed judicial review differently under the 
1966 Act than had earlier obtained. 

In fact, as already noted, “the standards 
applied by the court shall be identical with 
those that the banking agencies are directed 
to apply.” 12 U.S.C. § 1828(c)(7)(B). This 
language does not express the conventional 
standard, e.g., whether the agency's action 
is supported by substantial evidence. In 
the latter instance it is the agency's function 
to determine whether the law has been 
violated, while it is the court’s function to 
ascertain whether, absent error in statutory 
construction, the agency’s action has sub- 
stantial support in the evidence. 

There is no indication that Congress took 
that course here, Indeed the 1966 Act pro- 
vides that the court in an antitrust action 
“shall review de novo the issues presented.” 
12 U.S.C. § 1828(c) (7) (A). It is argued that 
the use of the word review“ rather than 
trial indicates a more limited scope to ju- 
dicial action. The words “review” and 
“trial” might conceivably be used inter- 
changeably. The critical words seem to us 
to be “de novo” and “issues presented.” 
They mean to us that the court should make 
an independent determination of the issues. 
Congressman Patman, the Chairman of the 
House Committee that drafted the Act, in 
speaking of this de novo review said that the 
court would “completely and on its own 
make a determination as to whether the 
challenged bank merger should be approved 
under the standard set forth in paragraph 
5(B) of the bill.” He added that the “court 
is not to give any special weight to the de- 
termination of the bank supervisory agency 
on this issue.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 112, part 1, page 2442. Indeed the mo- 
mentum of judicial precedents is in 
that direction. For immunity from 
antitrust laws “is not lightly implied.” 
California v. Federal Power Commis- 
ston, 369 U.S. 482, 485. And the grant of 
administrative power to give immunity 
unless the agency's decision is arbitrary, 
capricious, or unsupported by substantial 
evidence, would be a long step in that direc- 
tion. Moreover, the Comptroller’s action is 
informal, no hearings in the customary sense 
being held prior to the 1966 Act (United 
States v. Philadelphia National Bank; supra, 
at 351) and none being required by Con- 
gress in the 1966 Act. We would therefore 
have to assume that Congress made a revo- 
lutionary innovation by making administra- 
tive action well nigh conclusive, even though 
no hearing had been held and no record in 
the customary sense created. 

The courts may find the Comptroller’s rea- 
sons persuasive or well nigh conclusive. But 
it is the court’s judgment, not the Comp- 
troller’s, that finally determines whether the 
merger is legal. That was the practice prior 
to the 1966 Act; and we cannot find a pur- 
pose on the part of Congress to change the 
rule. This conclusion does not raise serious 
constitutional questions by making the 
courts perform nonjudicial tasks. The “rule 
of reason,” long prevalent in the antitrust 
field (see, e.g, Chicago Board of Trade v. 
United States, 246 U.S. 231) has been ad- 
ministered by the courts. A determination 
of the effect on competition within the mean- 
ing of §7 of the Clayton Act is a familiar 
judicial task. The area of “the convenience 
and needs of the community to be served,” 
now in focus as part of the defense under 
the 1966 Act, is related, though perhaps re- 
motely, to the failing-company doctrine, long 
known to the courts in antitrust merger 
cases. United States v. Diebold, Inc., 369 
U.S. 654. The appraisal of competitive fac- 
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tors is grist for the antitrust mill. See, e.g., 
United States v. Philadelphia National Bank, 
supra, 357-367. The courts are not left at 
large as planning agencies. The effect on 
competition is the standard; and it is a 
familiar one. If the anticompetitive effect 
is adverse, then it is to be excused only if 
“the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served” clearly outweigh it. 
We see no problems in bringing these stand- 
ards into the area of judicial competence. 
There are no constitutional problems here 
not present in the “rule of reason” cases. 

There is left only the stay issue. As we 
have seen, the 1966 Act provides that a 
timely antitrust action “shall stay the ef- 
fectiveness of the agency’s approval unless 
the court shall otherwise specifically order.” 
12 U.S.C. § 1828(c) (7) (A). The lower courts 
dissolved the statutory stays on dismissing 
the antitrust suits. 

Our remand will direct that the stays con- 
tinue until the hearings below are com- 
pleted and any appeal is had. A stay of 
course is not mandatory under any and all 
circumstances. But absent a frivolous com- 
plaint by the United States, which we pre- 
sume will be infrequent, a stay is essential 
until the judicial remedies have been ex- 
hausted. The caption of the 1966 Act states 
that it is designed “to establish a procedure 
for the review of proposed bank mergers so 
as to eliminate the necessity for the dissolu- 
tion of merged banks.” Moreover, bank 
mergers may not, absent emergency condi- 
tions, be consummated until 30 days after 
approval by the Comptroller in order to en- 
able the Attorney General to commence an 
antitrust action, 12 U.S.C. § 1828(c) (6), 
which, apart from emergency situations, 
must be started within 30 days of the 
agency’s approval, 12 U.S.C. § 1828(c) (7) 
(A). The legislative history is replete with 
references to the difficulty of unscrambling 
two or more banks after their merger? The 


112 U.S. C. § 1828 (e) (B) (5) provides, as we 
have seen, that a merger shall not be ap- 
proved “whose effect in any section of the 
country may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition.” It is pointed out that that stand- 
ard omits the phrase “in any line of com- 
merce” which is present in § 7 of the Clayton 
Act. It is argued that Congress meant that 
commercial banking is no longer to be con- 
sidered as the area of effective competition 
and that the Act establishes in banking “a 
market test measurable only by larger com- 
mercial realities.” 

We do not reach this question and we in- 
timate no opinion on it nor any views on the 
merits of these mergers or on the justifica- 
tions that are urged in their support. All 
questions except the procedural ones treated 
in the opinion are reserved. 

The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
System testified in the hearings that pre- 
ceded enactment of the Bank Merger Act of 
1966 that la] Federal court order cannot 
recreate the two banks that formerly 
existed. . No matter how one may feel 
about whether the merger should have taken 
place in the first instance, there is no turn- 
ing back. To unscramble the resulting bank 
clearly poses serious problems not only for 
the banks but for its customers and for the 
community.” Hearings on S. 1698 and re- 
lated bills before the Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Finance of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 89th Cong., Ist Sess., 
11. The president of the American Bankers 
Association declared that “‘unmerging’ a 
bank after the two banks have operated as 
a single unit is nightmarish even in the ab- 
stract.” Hearings on S. 1698 before a Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 89th Cong., Ist Sess., 
63. Senator Robertson stated, lylou are 
dealing with a physical impossibility,” and 
“the community gets hurt,” when divesti- 
ture is attempted in a bank merger case. 
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normal procedure therefore should be main- 
tenance of the status quo until the antitrust 
litigation has run its course, lest consumma- 
tion take place and the unscrambling process 
that Congress abhorred in the case of banks 


be necessary. 
Reversed. 


Mr. Justice CLARK took no part in the 
consideration or decision of these cases. 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT PAT- 

MAN, DEMOCRAT, OF TEXAS, ON SUPREME 

Court Decision on 1966 BANK MERGER ACT 

I am gratified by the Supreme Court’s 
unanimous decision upholding the Justice 
e gh right to challenge bank merg- 


“Tno Supreme Court has rejected the the- 
ory of those who would grant the banking 
community favored treatment in the appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws. 

The decision makes it clear that the full 
force of the antitrust laws do apply to banks 
and prevent any bank merger unless the 
banks can prove that the “convenience and 
needs” of the merger clearly outweigh the 
anticompetitive effects, the burden of proof 
is on the banks. 

The decision also rejects the contention 
that the findings of the bank supervisory 

are sacrosanct. Under this deci- 
sion, the Justice Department will continue to 
have a full day in court in the trial of bank 
mergers, without having its hands tied by 
previous decisions of the banking agencies, 
The courts will continue to make independ- 
ent judgments on bank mergers and will not 
be reduced to simply reviewing decisions of 
the banking agencies. 

I am particularly pleased by the Court’s 
view that, except under unusual circum- 
stances, banks should not be allowed to 
merge until a final determination of an anti- 
trust action is made by the courts. 

Retention of the Justice Department’s role 
in challenging bank mergers is an extremely 
important decision for those seeking a slow- 
down in the wave of mergers which has 
characterized developments in the banking 
field for the past several years. The fan- 
tastic increase in bank mergers threatens to 
make a mockery of so-called “competition” 
in the industry. 

Concentration of power in the banking 
field threatens the availability of credit to 
everyone, including small businessmen, the 
farmer, the worker, and the average con- 
sumer. Mergers of banks inevitably feed 
concentration of economic power in other 
areas of the economy. 

The continued role of the Justice Depart- 
ment as a public interest advocate in the 
consideration of bank mergers is highly im- 
portant to every American citizen. 

This is a happy day for all members of 
Congress who have sought to keep our anti- 
trust laws intact and to prevent concentra- 
tion of economic power in a few hands, 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO THE 
HONORABLE WAYNE ASPINALL 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the 71st birthday of the Honor- 


Id., at 4. Senator Proxmire spoke of “the 
agony and the inequity and the financial 
loss, disruption of the economy in the com- 
munity of being required. . to unscram- 
ble.“ Id., at 202. 
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able Wayne N. ASPINALL, the distin- 
guished and beloved chairman of the 
great Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and congratulations and best 
wishes to our colleague so deep in our af- 
fection are the order of the day. 

No one is held in greater esteem in the 
unincorporated territories, the trust ter- 
ritories and the former territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii than the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. In the Virgin Islands 
the new junior high school has been 
named in his honor, the Wayne N. As- 
pinall School. The University of Alas- 
ka has conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. In Guam, in 
the trust territories and in the proud 
State of Hawaii, not long ago a territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, his name 
and fame are known in every household 
and his place is exalted. 

I came here with the class of the 81st 
Congress, and when WAYNE ASPINALL 
was the first of that class to attain the 
high position of chairman of a major 
committee of the House I, with my class- 
mates, felt a touch of greatness by as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Speaker, WAYNE ASPINALL is a tow- 
ering son of Colorado and of America. 
In the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives he was the Speaker in 1937 and 
1938. Elected to the Colorado Senate in 
1939, 2 years later he was chosen by his 
democratic colleagues the majority lead- 
er. He served with valor in both World 
War I and World War I. 

Again, our warmest congratulations 
and our every good wish for future hap- 
piness, health and accomplishment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
eae ed gentleman from Illinois 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] in his tribute to a 
Congressman who is a Congressman’s 
Congressman and in his tribute to a 
chairman who is a chairman’s chairman, 
one who enjoys the highest esteem of all 
Members of this body and one who is 
truly among the great chairmen of this 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
ee gentleman from Illinois 

eld? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
share the admiration, respect, and es- 
teem for the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr, Asprnatu], the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. How- 
ever, I am disappointed—while looking 
at the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs—in that I feel the gentleman is not 
divulging to us his true age. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that 
the distinguished gentleman from Colo- 
rado is 71 years of age. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I, too, felt 


that the gentleman was about 51. How- 
ever, I read the Congressional Directory 
and this appears to be correct. The gen- 
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tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] is 
one of the brave and honest Members 
of the House who announce without 
shame or abashment the year of birth. 
According to the Congressional Directory 
the beloved chairman whom we salute 
today was born April 3 in the good year 
of 1896. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Nevada. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I, too, join 
in expressing my personal congratula- 
tions and the congratulations of the 
great State of Nevada to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] on this, 
his birthday. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a genuine pleasure to join in this birth- 
day salute to a great colleague and a 
great American, the Honorable WAYNE 
ASPINALL of Colorado. 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
Wayne ASPINALL is one of this body’s 
greatest legislators and parliamentar- 
ians. His record of legislative achieve- 
ment as chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is a chronicle 
of progress and development for Amer- 
ica, unexcelled by any committee chair- 
man in this century. It has been a great 
privilege to serve with him in this House. 

To Chairman AsrIxaLL, and to his 
lovely wife, Julia, go our family’s heart- 
felt congratulations on this birthday oc- 
casion. May we join in saluting this 
great colleague on similar occasions for 
many, many years to come. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
today, April 3, 1967, marks the birthday 
of one of our colleagues who has ren- 
dered invaluable service as a Member of 
Congress for a period of nearly 20 years. 

He is held in the highest esteem by the 
people of Hawaii, whom I represent, and 
not without good reason. As the re- 

chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the Honor- 
able Wayne N. AsPINALL provided the 
leadership which finally brought the Ha- 
wall statehood bill to the floor of the 
House 8 years ago. To those who still 
harbored reservations about granting 
statehood to the Island territory in the 
Pacific, he advanced persuasive reasons 
and convinced many that an affirmative 
vote was the right one. As a conse- 
quence the Hawaii statehood bill was 
passed, and Hawaii remembers, and will 
never forget, the champion it found in 
this distinguished Congressman from 
Colorado. 

His scholarship and depth of under- 
standing have marked a public service 
career which spans half a century and 
covers all levels of government. He en- 
tered the teaching profession after grad- 
uating from college, and in 1920 became 
president of his local school board in 
Palisade, Colo. He then turned his tal- 
ents to the study of law and, after being 
admitted to the Colorado bar in 1925, 
engaged in both the practice of law and 
the peach orchard industry. 

After serving as Speaker in the Colo- 
rado House of Representatives in 1937 
and 1938, he moved over to the Colorado 
Senate and continued to serve with dis- 
tinction in his State legislature until his 
election to the 81st Congress. 
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He donned the uniform in both World 
War I and World War I, a fact which 
alone would indicate the type of Ameri- 
can I seek to honor with these inade- 
quate words. 

He and Mrs. Aspinall raised a fine fam- 
ily of four children, three sons and a 
daughter. It is fitting at this time to 
note that his second son, the Honorable 
Owen S. Aspinall, is secretary of Ameri- 
can Samoa, continuing the father’s deep 
and unwavering interest in the govern- 
ment of American territories. 

I join my colleagues in this birthday 
tribute to WAYNE ASPINALL, and I would 
especially like to add the thanks of the 
people of Hawaii, who wish him many 
more birthdays as a Member of this au- 
gust body. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr, OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who desire to pay tribute to this 
great chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], have 5 
legislative days in which to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


ORAL ROBERTS UNIVERSITY IS 
DEDICATED AT TULSA 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my great privilege Sunday to be 
in Oklahoma at a ceremony where Amer- 
ica’s two best known evangelists joined 
in the cause of Christian education to 
dedicate a new university which is des- 
tined for greatness. 

The occasion was the dedication of 
Oral Roberts University, in Tulsa, and 
the investiture of the internationally 
renowned evangelist, the Reverend Oral 
Roberts, as president of the university. 
The dedicatory speaker, who also con- 
ducted the ritual of dedication, was the 
incomparable Rev. Billy Graham. 

Oral Roberts has worked all his life 
toward the goal of establishing a Chris- 
tian university, and this goal is being 
realized in a most dramatic and wonder- 
ful way on a 450-acre campus in south 
Tulsa. Ground was broken for the first 
building in March 1962. That first 
building and seven impressive others 
have been completed, and a high-rise 
dormitory is under construction. Four 
other buiidings are planned. 

A university, however, is not build- 
ings. It is philosophy and goals. This 
university has an inspiring stated philos- 
ophy. In part, it reads: 

Oral Roberts University is philosophically 
committed to the promotion of total human 
excellence: spiritually, intellectually, phys- 
ically, and socially in a Christian environ- 
ment.... 

The concept of the whole man which 
forms the philosophic base for the Univer- 
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sity, far from being new, antedates Socrates. 
What is unusual, however, about the con- 
cept as implemented at ORU is its bal- 
ance. The whole is required; no juxta- 
position of parts will do. 


The university is now in its second 
academic year, and is proceeding effec- 
tively with application of this philoso- 
phy. Widespread approval of the uni- 
versity's concept is evident in the fact 
that many thousands of people attended 
the dedication, including authorized 
representatives from 128 other institu- 
tions of higher education and 23 learned 
societies, foundations, and associations. 

Present on Sunday were representa- 
tives from every level of government, 
and from most of the Christian denomi- 
nations, to help dedicate this new uni- 
versity. 

Oral Roberts University is, without a 
doubt, destined for greatness, The 
presence of this university will be felt 
in our State and in the Nation, and its 
influence will be for good. I consider it 
a great privilege to have been present 
for its dedication. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD VOTE NOW 
FAVORED BY 64 PERCENT OF PUB- 
LIC 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday’s press contained an 
article concerning the latest poll by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion on 
lowering the voting age to 18. It has 
been indicated now that 64 percent of 
the people in the Nation favor lowering 
the voting age to 18, whereas in 1939 
only 17 percent of the people of the Na- 
tion held this view. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased, also, 
that our distinguished Speaker has per- 
sonally indicated support for this pro- 
posal, and has authorized me to state 
publicly that he wholeheartedly favors 
lowering the voting age to 18. 

Mr. COWGER. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
gladly yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from West Virginia for 
yielding. I wish to state that in Ken- 
tucky we have had 18-year-olds voting 
for about 6 years now, and it has been 
highly successful and approved by the 
public in our State. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from the 
neighboring State of Kentucky for his 
remarks. I trust that progress may be 
made toward adopting a constitutional 
amendment to lower the voting age to 18. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include this article with my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 
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VOTE AT 18 Now FAVORED BY 64 PERCENT 
or PUBLIC 


(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J., April 1—Public support 
for lowering the voting age requirement to 
18 has reached an all-time high. 

Nearly two adults in every three (64 per 
cent) think persons 18, 19 and 20 years old 
should be permitted to vote; only 17 per cent 
held this view in 1939 when the first national 
Gallup survey on this issue was conducted. 

During periods of war the proportion of 
persons in favor of lowering the voting age 
has increased, undoubtedly under the as- 
sumption that if a person is “old enough 
to fight, he’s old enough to vote.” 

Four states now permit persons under the 
age of 21 to vote—Georgia, Kentucky, Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

The Nation’s adults are clearly in favor 
of lowering the voting age, but strangely 
enough, no eagerness has been manifest by 
young people themselves. 

Asurvey conducted by the Purdue Opinion 
Panel in the fall of 1964 among high school 
students found only 32 per cent in favor of 
lowering the voting age to 18. 

One of the interesting sidelights on today’s 
report is that the group presently denied 
the vote has a higher average level of school- 
ing than any other age group in the 
population. The overwhelming majority of 
persons in the 18-20 age group have been 
graduated from high school and a sizable 
proportion are now enrolled in college. 

The Democratic party is currently push- 
ing hard for lowering the voting age—and 
for good reason. If 18-, 19-, and 20-year-olds 
are enfranchised, it would change the 
present political balance and give the Demo- 
erats an even greater advantage than they 
enjoy today in terms of party allegiance. 

Democrats among high school students 
outnumber Republicans by nearly 2-to-1. 

The Democratic party also has a clear edge 
over the GOP among college students, 35 to 
26 per cent. Republicans, however, can take 
encouragement from the fact that nearly 
four in ten are presently uncommitted. 

Although the enfranchisement of persons 
under 21 would greatly swell the ranks of 
the Democrats, this advantage would in part 
be offset by the fact that voting participation 
is lower among the younger age levels of the 
voting population. The highest levels of 
participation are found among persons 40 
years of age and older. 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in the remarks of the gentleman 
from West Virginia. Having had a di- 
rect interest in this legislation, I whole- 
heartedly support the 18-year-old vote, 
and I trust that this measure will be 
successful this year. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Montana for his remarks. It is evident 
that strong and growing support for 
lowering the voting age is present in all 
sections of the Nation. I hope that hear- 
ings may be held on the constitutional 
amendment embodying this proposal. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS AND FARM 
CREDIT SYSTEM 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are observing the golden anniversary of 
the Federal land banks and farm 
credit system, established in 1917. This 
system has played a vital part in raising 
America’s agriculture to its present level 
of capability. 

Members of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, and the boards of directors of 
the 12 farm credit districts, are now 
meeting in Washington, to mark the 50 
years of achievements, both by the farm- 
ers and by the Federal land banks and 
associations, in the years since the 
chartering of the land banks was com- 
pleted on April 3, 1917. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the distinct honor 
of representing a district in Congress 
where one of the banks is located, the 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield, Mass., 
which was actually chartered on March 
16,1917. Since that time, it has occupied 
a unique position as a provider of long- 
term credit to farmers in the eight-State 
area that comprises the First Farm 
Credit District, including Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York 
and New Jersey. 

Dealing with the diversified agricul- 

ture that includes such major enterprises 
as dairying, poultry, apples, potatoes, 
as well as such specialties as tobacco, 
market and canning vegetables, the 
Springfield bank, solely owned by the 
farmers it has served, has increased in 
stature to a point that, as of December 
31, 1966, it had a record $156.4 million 
in loans outstanding. At the end of 
1966, 23 land bank associations were 
serving approximately 15,000 farmers in 
the northeast. Through these coopera- 
tives, a new record volume of $30.1 mil- 
lion of loans were made, $18.7 million of 
which went to farmers who were new to 
the bank. The Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield finished 1966 with a net 
worth of $24 million total, representing 
an increase of $1.3 million during the 
year. 
The Springfield bank has been a pio- 
neer in many improvements in credit 
service to farmers. Perhaps the most 
unique is the development in coop- 
eration with the production credit asso- 
ciations, of one-stop credit service to 
farmers. Farmers in the eight-State 
area can do all of their credit business 
through one office, which not only saves 
them time but, more important, gives 
them the benefit of an overall review of 
all of the factors affecting their credit 
ability. In truth, the bank has come a 
long way in its 50 years of existence, and 
its golden aniversary is proof positive 
that the confidence President Woodrow 
Wilson had in the farm credit system is 
fully justified. 

Mr. Speaker, the president of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Springfield, Mr. Gor- 
don Cameron, looking ahead to the years 
to come, said on the occasion of the 
Springfield bank’s anniversary: 

I think, that with farming becoming more 
complex, and capital needs more demanding, 
the specialized skills of the bank will be one 
of the most important agricultural resources 
of the future. 
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And toward that end, the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield will continue to 
serve, tomorrow as it did yesterday, 
farmers in the northeast who are among 
those to whom the land bank system's 
golden anniversary is dedicated—‘“Amer- 
ica’s farmers, providers of plenty.” 

I extend my congratulations to all of 
those who have made the system such 
an important part of our economy. I 
also express the gratitude of the farmers 
of the northeast to the president of the 
Federal Land Bank of Springfield, Mass., 
and to his dedicated staff for their mag- 
nificent dedication and service. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman for his fine state- 
ment and wish to associate myself with 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers and ranchers 
of our great country, particularly in the 
past half century, have made extensive 
contributions to the growth and ever- 
increasing standard of living enjoyed by 
most of the citizens of our Nation. 

On the occasion of this memorable 
50th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Federal land bank system, I 
am pleased to take part in this tribute, 
led by our colleague, Bos DoLE of Kansas. 
The land bank system has displayed 
pioneering leadership over the past 50 
years in providing the all-important 
financing for our farmers and ranchers 
so that they could attain financial inde- 
pendence. 

I am proud of the part which the 
Democratic Members of the House have 
played in framing legislation which has 
created the whole farm credit system, 
and in strengthening its farmer-owner- 
ship control. The passage of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act in 1916 laid the founda- 
tions for the agricultural revolution 
which has occurred in our country in 
the past half century. It made vitally- 
needed credit, on reasonable terms, 
available to our farmers and ranchers, 
and thus permitted them to prosper as 
they have in recent years particularly. 

Of great importance, too, Mr. Speaker, 
is the fact, as President Johnson noted 
in a letter last year to Gov. Robert B. 
Tootell of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, that— 

The Farm Credit Administration operates 
at no expense to the taxpayers. Its activi- 
ties are financed by earnings of the (twelve) 
banks it supervises. Hence, the Farm Credit 
System constitutes a unique partnership of 
farmers, the financial investment community 
and the Government, based on the best 
traditions of our democratic society and 
dedicated to agricultural progress. 


I am very pleased that one of the 12 
Federal land banks in the system is lo- 
cated in my home city of New Orleans. 
This bank, under the able direction of 
President John L. Ryan, serves farmers 
and cooperatives in ine States of Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, and Alabama. I 
I would like to pay tribute on this oc- 
casion to my State’s member of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board, Mr. R. 
Watkins Greene, of Abbeville, for his able 
and dedicated service. 

One of the leaders of agricultural ad- 
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vancement in my State of Louisiana for 
many years is Mr. F. A. Graugnard, Jr., 
of St. James Parish, and I also would like 
to commend him for his good works to 
advance agriculture in my State and for 
his recent election as chairman of the 
farm credit board of the Farm Credit 
Bank of New Orleans. 

Through the years, Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has demonstrated many times 
its confidence that the American farmer 
is capable and willing to own and to run 
his own credit system. The establish- 
ment of the Federal land bank system 
has made the farmer’s independence a 
reality, and our farmers have proved that 
our faith in them is well deserved. It is 
with great pleasure that I join with my 
colleagues in the House today in this well 
deserved 50th anniversary salute to the 
officials of the Federal land bank sys- 
tem for their unswerving dedication to 
the farmers of our Nation. 


CONCERN ABOUT FUTURE OF OUR 
POST OFFICE SYSTEM 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service I have been increasingly 
concerned about the future of our post 
office system. A whole series of recent 
magazine articles have raised serious 
and fundamental questions about the 
ability of any Postmaster General to meet 
the flood of mail and the flood of prob- 
lems facing this huge department. 

Everyone agrees that the management 
of the Department’s business needs re- 
vision and improvement. The present 
jerry-built structure is a morass of con- 
flicting powers and responsibilities. One 
trying to operate it has to face these 
facts: 

He has no control over his workload. 
It is determined by millions of individual 
mailers. 

He has no control over the rates 
charged for his services. The amount of 
revenue is determined by congressional 
action on rates, all determined in a set- 
ting where powerful pressure groups 
operate to protect their own interests. 

He has no control over pay rates for 
his employees, nor any control over work- 
ing conditions, overtime, and all the rest. 
These are also fixed by a Congress under 
increasing political pressures. 

He has virtually no control over the 
buildings, equipment, and other facilities 
required 


He has little control over the trans- 
portation facilities available to move 80 
billion pieces of mail. 

He is controlled in large part by four 
separate congressional committees. 

Yet the Congress and the people of the 
country tend to blame the Postmaster 
General when things go wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an impossible situ- 
ation, and Postmaster General O’Brien 
has today given us a bold proposal to 
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meet it. In a speech delivered today 
he has made a far-reaching suggestion, 
which I am inclined to support. I ask 
unanimous consent that that address be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks, 

A lot of eyebrows were raised when 
President Johnson appointed Larry 
O’Brien as Postmaster General. It was 
said that for all his accomplishments, he 
was not qualified by background or 
training to run a business enterprise as 
big as the U.S. Post Office Department. 

In recent months there has been a 
rash of stories about the postal service. 
Almost all of these stories agreed on at 
least two points. The first point of 
agreement was that the Post Office is in 
trouble because it is technologically out- 
dated. The second point of agreement 
was that although he has only been on 
the job about 17 months Larry O’Brien 
already has proved himself one of the 
great Postmasters General in our history. 

If there were any doubt about the 
accuracy of that assessment, it should 
be ended by Postmaster General 
O’Brien’s proposal to make sweeping 
changes in the way our postal service 
is set up. It took courage and vision to 
make this recommendation, a recom- 
mendation I fully support. 

The proposal made by Postmaster 
General O’Brien envisions a postal serv- 
ice that— 

Would cease to be part of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet; 

Would become a nonprofit Govern- 
ment corporation, rendering essential 
public service; 

Would provide postal services author- 
ized by the Congress; 

Would be operated by a board of direc- 
tors, appointed by the President, and 
confirmed by the Congress; 

Would be managed by a professional 
executive appointed by the board; 

Would be given a clear mandate on 
the percentage of cost coverage for 
postal services, so that further revisions 
in rates—should they be necessary— 
would be made on a fixed formula basis. 

While I reserve my final decision pend- 
ing further study and while many de- 
tails remain to be worked out, the basic 
concept of this plan offers a postal sys- 
tem that would be responsive to the 
needs of the Nation. No matter how 
hard our postal managers and postal 
employees try, the present system is no 
longer able to cope with the tremendous 
volumes of mail generated by our space 
age economy. 

The best we can hope for the present 
setup is a holding action—a holding ac- 
tion doomed to inevitable collapse as the 
pressure builds up. Postmaster General 
O’Brien recognized this. And he decided 
to meet the challenge head on and seek 
a permanent solution. We in Congress 
should do likewise. 

Mr. O’Brien’s address before the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association follows: 

A New DESIGN FOR THE POSTAL SERVICE 
(Address by Postmaster General Lawrence 

F. O'Brien before the Magazine Publishers 

Association and the American Society of 

Magazine Editors, Washington, D.C., April 

3, 1967) 

It is indeed a pleasure to be with you here 
today and to bring you the greetings of 
President Johnson. 

You, collectively, form one of our greatest 
customers. 
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And we, the U.S. Post Office Department, 
form your greatest channel of distribution. 

Certainly, there is a partnership of mutual 
interest and long concern existing between 
us, a fact reflected in the splendid coopera- 
tion given by MPA members to the Postal 
Service by donating valuable space as a pub- 
lic service to ZIP Code advertisements. My 
friends, I want to state again my thanks and 
appreciation for this voluntary and impor- 
tant effort. 

The partnership that exists between us is 
also accorded unique recognition in the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958. 

For the Act recognized that publishing, 
and the distribution of publications, form 
not just another business, but a national 
resource that has yielded enormous benefit 
to the nation throughout its history, and 
will continue, I am sure, to yield enormous 
benefit in the years to come. 

It is a truism to recali the great diversity 
of this splendid country of ours—diversity 
in geography, in climate, in farm and in- 
dustry, in race, in national origin. 

We are so diverse that only extraordinary 
means could have held us together when so 
many forces seemed designed to tear us 
apart. There are a number of reasons why 
the United States did not become the dis- 
United States, and why we did not evolve 
into a North American Balkans. 

There are many factors that combined and 
unified America. The process was carried 
on silently, almost in secret, underneath the 
temporary upheavals in our history. It 
moved by a chain of paper that transported 
the elements of Americanism through thou- 
sands of miles, across mountains and desert, 
from city to frontier, a chain stretching into 
every clearing and valley, This link con- 
sisted of the postal service and the publi- 
cations—magazines and newspapers—that 
provided a common store of images, of 
heroes, of folklore, of truth, and of inspira- 
tion and ideals. 

The American magazine industry has been 
a powerful force in the making of America, 
and of making America better, and I salute 
you and your industry which we strive to 
serve. 

Occasionally I receive some slight indica- 
tion that our effort to serve is meeting with 
success. Just a few days ago I received a 
letter from a patron in North Dakota, telling 
me of improved mail delivery. She said, 
“You just don’t know how much prompt 
mall service means to my husband since he 
lost his mind.” 

Im sure she wasn't referring to the de- 
livery of magazines. 

I notice there are an increasing number 
of magazine articles that deal with problems 
of the future of the postal service, I don’t 
know whether this is because the present 
and the past are so dismal, but there is a no- 
ticeable trend, nonetheless. 

Of course, the future has always fascin- 
ated man. And I suppose publishers have 
found ... if I can sound TIMEly... that 
there are profits in being prophets. 

But I'm afraid even the most optimistic 
prophets can't see much brightness in our 
future. Fortune tells us in bold capital 
letters that “Time is running out“ — I won- 
der if the editor let that one slip by or if it’s 
a subliminal hint to renew a sister publica- 
tion—“Time is out,” the Fortune 
headline reads, “and trouble is spreading.” 


“It’s Now Or Never For The Post 
Office.” The Saturday Review tells 
us of “The Day the Mails Stopped.” 


Newsweek tells “How to Float on a Sea of 
Red Ink,” “What's the Matter With the 
Mails?” the Reporter asks  plaintively. 
“What Ails the Post Office?” Nation wants 
to know. Reader’s Digest finds a “Crisis 
in the Post Office.” U.S. News and World 
Report gives me some company by remind- 
ing us of “A Question the World Over: 
What's Wrong With the Mails?’” and in its 
April 3rd issue it asks, “Can Anything be 
Done About U.S, Mail Service?” 
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missed. 


After reading some of those articles, I am 
reminded of the confused lady in Fresno 
whose car rolled smashingly down the street 
after she got out to mail a letter. Didn't 
you set the emergency brake?” asked the 
judge. “Emergency brake?” she said sur- 
prised. “I didn’t know mailing a letter was 
an emergency.” 

Well, despite the many problems we face, 
it still isn’t an emergency—yet. In fact, if 
I may refer back to the April issue of U. S. 
News, I think there is something that can 
be done about the U. S. mail service. That 
something is to change the prescription we've 
been using to combat hardening of the postal 
arteries, and our chronic case of pernicious 
deficit. I believe another prescription is 
needed. In fact, I have given the nature of 
this prescription considerable—and increas- 
ing—thought since I became Postmaster 
General 17 months ago today. 

We have made extensive progress in our 
effort to improve service. In fact, we have 
even taken some of the steps that you have 
been urging on us for years. 

Though I am proud of what has been ac- 
complished, the speed of our advance re- 
minds me of the nature of battle in World 
War One. For every inch that we advance 
through shellhole, sticky mud, and poison 
gas, it is necessary to undertake a tremen- 
dous barrage, and expend whole divisions of 
energy and good will. Victories are meas- 
ured in inches. 

The reason for this painful and difficult 
progress is rooted not merely in volume, but 
more in the restrictive jungle of legislation 
and custom that has grown up around the 
Post Office Department in the 138 years since 
it joined Andrew Jackson's Cabinet. 

In 1829, the Post Office Department was 
one of the principal policy arms of the Fed- 
eral Government. During our history, we 
were the channel through which Federal as- 
sistance was provided to roadbuilding, the 
newly developed steamship, and the infant 
railroad and airline industries. It was im- 
portant and necessary and right that there 
be a strong link between the postal service 
and the highest policy-making levels in the 
Executive Branch of our government. But 
those needs of the past no longer exist. 

Since Andrew Jackson's time there have 
been more changes in the way people live 
and the way people think than had taken 
place in the previous thousand years. If the 
postal service had remained what it was in 
1829, the situation would be a difficult one. 
But the truth, my friends, is that we are 
less able to meet changing needs today than 
was Amos Kendall, Jackson’s Postmaster 
General, or Montgomery Blair, Lincoln’s 
Postmaster General. 

All institutions have a life of their own, 
and they either grow or die. Sometimes, 
like the dinosaur, they grow in ways that are 
harmful, they grow in self-destructive ways. 

I think that is the path that has been 
taken by the postal service. 

I have concluded that there are so many 
existing and formidable barriers to efficient 
management that the ultimate solution to 
the problems of the postal service lies in 
taking the Department out of its present 
context entirely. 

I think the effort to patch a fabric so full 
of holes is yielding diminishing returns. 

Let me cite just one example: In 1951, a 
parcel post law was passed which proved un- 
workable. During the period from 1951 to 
1966, when the Parcel Post Reform Law was 
passed, there were close to 2 million words 
of testimony, from 244 witnesses. In addi- 
tion, there were whole forests consumed for 
the amount of paper required for newspaper 
and magazine coverage of the issue. There 
were another 4 million words involved, in 
exchanges over this matter with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and in debate 
in the Houses of Congress. For each page 
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of testimony countless hours of research and 
preparation were required. The time of 
many talented people, on both sides of the 
issue, was consumed as quickly as cellophane 
in a bonfire. 

And, as you are keenly and perhaps pain- 
fully aware, we are now engaged in request- 
ing a rate increase, a task that will certainly 
place heavy burdens on already overburdened 
members of Congress. 

If we ran our telephone system in this 
way, the carrier pigeon business would still 
have a great future, and I would sell my 
shares of AT&T—if I had any. 

If we sought to build an atomic bomb in 
this way, we'd still be surveying sites in 
Tennessee, Washington, and New Mexico—or 
arguing about whether we should survey the 
sites. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Post Office De- 
partment, as presently constituted, reminds 
me of the classic definition of an elephant— 
a mouse built to government specifications. 

Recently I was asked a basic question 
about the organization of the Postal Service 
by the perceptive Chairman of the House 


Appropriations Subcommittee, Representa- 
tive Tom Steed of Oklahoma. 
Chairman Steed asked, “General... 


would this be a fair summary: that at the 
present time as the manager of the Post 
Office Department, you have no control over 
your work load, you have no control over 
the rates of revenue that you are able to 
bring in, you have no control over the pay 
rates of the employees that you employ, you 
have very little control over the conditions of 
the service of these employees, you have vir- 
tually no control, by the nature of it, of the 
physical facilities that you are forced to use, 
and you have only a limited control at best 
over the transportation facilities that you 
are compelled to use. .?” And then he 
added, this is . . . a staggering amount of 
‘no control’ in terms of the duties you have 
to perform.” 

I agreed with Chairman Steed. My area 
of “no control” is almost unlimited. 

This is a situation that has grown up over 
such a long period of time and has such a 
strong tradition, that the only effective 
action I foresee is sweeping it away entirely. 

And at this point permit me to say loud 
and clear that I am not focusing any criti- 
cism on Congress for the manner in which 
the Postal Service is organized. Our or- 
ganization is the product of evolution, and I 
think any candid assessment of the record 
will show that whenever real progress has 
been made during that evolutionary process, 
Congressional prodding has had much to do 
with it. For example, I recently received a 
strong prod myself from the Chairman of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee—Senator Mike Monroney—concern- 
ing greater use of airlift for first class mail. 
So when we have moved down more enlight- 
ened paths, it has quite often been as a re- 
sult of Congressional “marching orders.” 

The question is whether so much prodding 
would have been necessary if the managers 
of the postal service were themselves clearly 
and fully responsible for the Department’s 
record. 

As you know, I had some experience in the 
legislative area prior to becoming Postmaster 
General and I want to say that since taking 
on this job I have had the fullest coopera- 
tion from the Chairmen and members of our 
legislative and appropriations Committees. 
Senator Monroney, Chairman Steed, Chair- 
man Dulski and their colleagues have at all 
times displayed the most intense interest in 
postal progress. They have often initiated 


and always supported our efforts to 
modernize, mechanize and plan for the 
future. 


The conclusion I have reached has fully 
taken into account this meaningful partner- 
ship between the Executive Branch and the 
Congress. The partnership is meaningful, 
the relationships are excellent but together 
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we occupy a vehicle no longer able to re- 
spond to the demands of the times. 

Indifference, inflexibility, timidity are te- 
nacious molds that grow in areas shaded by 
diffused responsibility. When everybody is 
responsible, as you well know from your own 
business operations, nobody is responsible. 

If there is one lesson I have learned from 
many years in public service it is that when 
you give a man responsibility and hold him 
to it—then, and only then, do you get re- 
sults. 

A lifetime in politics has also helped me 
appreciate the value of compromise. But 
there are times when compromise is simply 
not possible. It’s difficult to find grounds 
for compromise between a girl who wants a 
big church wedding and a boy who wants to 
break his engagement. And it’s difficult to 
find a compromise between superlative serv- 
ice and cumbersome organization. 

Shortly after I became Postmaster General 
I assigned the best talent I could find to a 
Task Force to study this problem. I have 
recently seen the results of the study made 
by this group. Their conclusions and my 
own are parallel. 

And therefore I propose to you today that 
the postal service— 

Should cease to be a part of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet; 

Should become a nonprofit government 
corporation, rendering essential public serv- 
ice; 

Should provide postal services authorized 
by the Congress; 

Should be operated by a board of directors, 
appointed by the President, and confirmed 
by the Congress; 

Should be managed by a professional ex- 
ecutive appointed by the board; 

Should be given a clear mandate on the 
percentage of cost coverage for postal sery- 
ices, so that further revisions in rates— 
should they be necessary—would be made on 
a fixed formula basis. 

And in addition, management and em- 
ployees alike should be paid according to 
standards of comparable industries; and 
employees should be offered more incentive 
and scope as well as a wider area for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Further, other steps should be taken to 
assure that the postal service reflects fully 
the genius of American management and 
industrial skills, 

Through the establishment of a govern- 
ment corporation we would avoid the many 
statutory restrictions on appropriated funds 
which now exist. For example, the corpora- 
tion would issue bonds to provide a capital 
fund with which to build appropriately de- 
signed and well equipped post office struc- 
tures, which could also be self-amortizing 
through rental income. 

I can report to you that I have made a 
general recommendation of this nature to 
the President, and he feels it worthy of in- 
tensive study. And in case there is any 
doubt, I want to state that while I am ad- 
vocating the abolition of my own job, I would 
not under any circumstances take an execu- 
tive position in the government corporation 
I am proposing. 

During recent months a number of propo- 
sals have been made in the Congress to alter 
some aspects of the postal service. While 
all are well intentioned, they are only props 
for the tottering structure we now inhabit 
so uneasily. 

I believe the time for props is past. I 
think we must stop tinkering and begin 
constructing. 

The Constitution of the United States 
makes no mention of supporting farm prices, 
regulating the purity of food and drugs, the 
reclamation of arid land... but it does 
contain a mandate for Congress to establish 
post offices and post roads. The Founding 
Fathers understood clearly that, aside from 
the common defense, there are few services as 
important to a farflung nation than a postal 
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service with the qualities of safety, certainty, 
celerity and economy. The United States is 

perhaps the most ingenious nation in the 
history of the world. I think it is about time 
that we devote considerably more of that in- 
genuity to the vital area of postal communi- 
cations. 

It is about time, because the volume that 
already threatens catastrophe is only the 
shadow of events to come. 

We are close to the 200 million mark in 
our population. 

Our gross national product approaches $760 
billion. 

We are in the 74th month of unbroken and 
unprecedented economic expansion. 

Our index of industrial production is 155% 
of what it was back in 1957 to 1959. 

Personal income rose to $610 billion a year 
as of February. 

We are better educated than ever before. 
The average number of school years com- 
pleted per citizen is at an all-time high of 
11.8. More Americans are going to school 
than ever before. And the Federal, State 
and local governments are pouring almost 
$30 billion into education, more than twice 
the entire national income of Spain and 70 
per cent of the entire income of Italy. 

In short, the United States right now has 
more people earning and learning than ever 
before. 

What does this mean for the Postal Serv- 
ice? Simply that we are the mirror of this 
affluence, this rising standard of living and 
learning. 

And, I might add, mail volume is grow- 

ing faster than our population. For each 
year, despite the growth in telephone, tele- 
type, and other electronic traffic, there is a 
rise in the per capita number of letters sent 
by the American people. When I came to 
the Post Office Department the rate was one 
piece of mail per day for every man, woman 
and child: 865 pieces a year. Now we are 
anticipating a figure of 415 pieces of mail 
a year for every American. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, some observers 
seem to view the Post Office Department as 
a kind of sponge that can absorb any 
amount, any increase, in mail. I am afraid 
the sponge is full. 

We simply can’t go on as we have been. 

A number of magazine articles I cited 
earlier arrived at conclusions similar to that 
of Fortune: . . unless something is done 
soon to reform the service, the postal system 
is headed for an impossible situation.” 

The article commends the steps we have 
taken, such as accelerating our mechaniza- 
tion and modernization program; according 
new status to our research effort by upgrad- 
ing it to the Assistant Postmaster General 
level and attracting to it many highly quali- 
fied engineers and scientists; setting up an 
Office of Planning and Systems Analysis so 
that resources may be employed in the right 
place, the right time, with the right em- 
phasis; and providing for the most exten- 
sive electronic source data network in the 
world. 

We have taken these steps, and we plan 
to take still others in the future. For ex- 
ample, on top of our $100 million accelerated 
mechanization and modernization program, 
we are asking the Congress for an additional 
sum of $300 million for the coming year— 
a sum already approved by the House of 
Representatives. But though meaningful 
progress has been and is being made—we 
still pull behind us the anchor of organi- 
zation long ago surpassed by the general ad- 
vance of our country. 

I have, today, given you my proposals on 
how we can move into the main stream of 
progress. I know my proposal is far-reach- 
ing; in fact, it has to be the most extensive 
proposal ever made in the history of the 
American postal service. But, I am firmly 
convinced, this is the only way to achieve 
the superlative postal service President 
Johnson has mandated, postal service worthy 
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of the American Standard. And, I would 
like to ask you to cooperate with us, as you 
have so often in the past. A departure from 
tradition such as I propose requires public 
understanding and public support. There 
is no better vehicle for the creation of un- 
derstanding and support than the powerful 
instrument of the American magazine in- 
dustry. So, in closing, I ask for your help 
in bringing home to the people of this coun- 
try the need for, and the nature of, the pro- 
I have made today. 

President Johnson often recalls a state- 
ment once made by John F. Kennedy—that 
happiness lies in full use of your powers 
along lines of excellence. I think through 
the changes I suggest, we can build a postal 
service that uses, fully, its resources along 
lines of excellence, a result that, at long last, 
should make the American people happy 
with mail service. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the celebration of independence 
days are of profound significance among 
all nations, but the celebration of the 
146th anniversary of Greek Independ- 
ence Day is of especial significance for 
numerous reasons. The Greek people 
were the first to place a very high pre- 
mium on independence and freedom; 
they were in a sense the first to appre- 
ciate the real meaning of freedom. They 
proved to the world that they preferred 
to fight for the preservation of their in- 
dependence rather than submit willingly 
to their conquering foes. In the second 
place, when they were forced to submit 
to alien tyrants, they proudly maintained 
their spiritual independence for cen- 
turies. And finally, in 1821, when they 
saw a chance of regaining their freedom 
and national independence, they staged 
a national revolt which in the course of 
many years of hard and bloody fighting, 
led to the birth of today’s Greece. 

From the day Archbishop Germanos 
of Patras raised the standard of the 
cross over his monastic establishment in 
1821 we on this side of the Atlantic fol- 
lowed the course of dramatic events in 
Greece with heartfelt sympathy and in- 
tense interest. There never was then, 
and let us hope that there may never be, 
any doubt as to where our wholehearted 
sympathy and national interest lay when 
the freedom-loving Greeks were pitted 
against foreign oppressors and totalitar- 
ian tyrants. Long before their war of 
independence we were fully conscious of 
our debt to Greece, the true cradle of 
western civilization, and have always re- 
garded the Greeks as our distant cul- 
tural forebears. When we attained our 
independence, the unhappy Greeks were 
suffering under ruthless oppressors in 
their homeland. And when we heard the 
news of their revolt against the Turks, it 
was only natural for us to hope and pray 
for their success. At the time many phil- 
hellenic groups were formed in this 
country with the sole aim of aiding the 
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brave Greeks in every way possible and 
much aid was given to them. And in the 
end when Greek independence was an 
accomplished fact, we all were overjoyed. 

That same spirit of cordial friendship 
and mutual aid has persisted in our 
people since then. During and after the 
last two World Wars we did our very best 
to save Greece from the ravages of wars 
and from the clutches of totalitarian tyr- 
anny, and have worked hard in helping 
to maintain their hard-won, richly de- 
served independence. In doing this we 
have also gained a worthy ally in our re- 
lentless fight against Communist tyr- 
anny. We have, since the end of the 
last war, poured millions of dollars into 
Greece; we have done this willingly, and 
fortunately we feel that not 1 cent 
of that stupendous sum was in vain, for 
they have made good use of our aid, are 
fully appreciative of it, and we are glad 
to have been able to help them to the 
extent we did. The Greeks have not 
only been a freedom-loving and gallant 
people; they have also been daring ad- 
venturers, and as a seafaring people 
they have been great merchants and 
tradesmen. In search of freedom as 
well as for free opportunities, they have 
been great globetrotters. As such they 
have flocked to this side of the Atlantic, 
and today there are close to three-quar- 
ters of a million sturdy, hard-working, 
loyal and law-abiding Greek-Americans 
in this great Republic. Greek immi- 
grants began to arrive here more than 
300 years ago, though their number did 
not attain a large percentage of incoming 
people until late in the last century, at- 
taining its peak during the 1920's. 

Here they have settled in many metro- 
politan areas and great commercial cen- 
ters, and they have been a boon to the 
business-trade life of many communities. 
From very modest beginnings they have 
progressively moved up and have pros- 
pered. Nor have they been laggards in 
other fields of activity—in the arts and 
artistic performance, in literature and 
science. In their chosen fields they have 
distinguished themselves. Through their 
industry and ingenuity, through their 
great gifts and talents, Greek-Americans 
have contributed significantly to our 
civilization, to our American way of life. 
Over and above their material and cul- 
tural contributions, I should emphasize 
their wholehearted devotion to our dem- 
ocratic institutions and their readiness 
to make the ultimate sacrifice for the 
maintenance of these institutions. Bear- 
ing all these in mind, and always aware 
of our spiritual indebtedness to Greek 
genius, I am indeed happy to join all my 
loyal, patriotic, and dedicated Greek- 
American friends on the anniversary ob- 
servance of Greek Independence Day. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row morning the House Rules Committee 
will commence hearings on the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act. There is one 
section in the proposed bill, and, small 
though that section may be, it should 
certainly be of vital interest to this body. 
I am referring to section 333: abolish- 
ment of the office and position of the 
Coordinator of Information of the House 
of Representatives. 

The bill proposes to transfer this de- 
partment to the Legislative Research 
Service of the Library of Congress. This 
was readily accepted in the other body. 
Now, I do not think our gcod friends in 
the other body should tell the House 
what to do. And the Office of the Coor- 
dinator is a House function. 

I am sure many of you at one time or 
another have used the Office of the Co- 
ordinator and have found the service 
above reproach. The Office is ever will- 
ing to serve us, and it nas kept many of 
us advised of certain trends or legisla- 
tion coming up. It offers a warm and 
personal service, something we will not 
get if we allow the Office to be transferred 
to the Library of Congress. 

I understand that by making the 
transfer that, instead of having our per- 
sonal attention that we now receive, we 
would soon be dealing with computers. 
Now these computers would undoubtedly 
be of help in obtaining long-range infor- 
mation we might desire. It would not be 
of help for short-range information. I 
have nothing against computers, but I 
prefer talking to human beings in ex- 
pressing my thanks for service rather 
than to some cold, electrical machine 
that spins wheels, flashes lights, and 
buzzes before belching out the answer to 
me. The computerized world is going to 
get us fast enough without rushing 
matters. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Infor- 
mation of the House of Representatives 
was created by the 80th Congress and 
came into being on May 2, 1947. It 
started out with 10 staff members, and— 
wonder of wonders—it still has a staff of 
10. Show me any other governmental 
branch that has not multiplied tenfold, 
yes, even 100 fold in 20 years. And it is 
the least expensive of any governmental 
body serving our needs. 

And, unlike other governmental serv- 
ices that issue reams and reams of pub- 
licity, the only publication by the Office 
of the Coordinator is major legislative 
actions,” which is supplied to Members 
of the Congress. It traces the step-by- 
step advance of the more important bills. 

For the benefit of the newer Members, 
the duty of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Information of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is to answer any question put 
to it by a Member of Congress or his 
staff. They do this by either a direct 
factual answer or by reference to a rec- 
ognized authority. And answers to your 
questions are supplied within the day. 
It does not compete with the Library of 
Congress; thus there is no duplication of 
service. It is nonpolitical in its work, 
and during the 20 years of operation, it 
has enjoyed the utmost cooperation with 
executive departments and with private 
information sources. 
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From June 2, 1947, to January 31, 
1967, the office has answered more than 
225,000 inquiries from Members and their 
staffs. Over this period, the office has 
served 1,324 Members of the House—re- 
gardless of the number of requests from 
each—and 202 Senators—also regardless 
of the number of requests from each. 

If we allow our House office, the Office 
of the Coordinator of Information, to be 


taken over by the Library of Congress, I 


am willing to say that we will not receive 
the same personal attention. The 
Library of Congress serves the other body 
first, the House second. 


CASH LEFT IN FUND OF UPO 
COUNCIL 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
tu the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
read with interest an article in the Wash- 
ington Post dated March 31, 1967, en- 
titled “Cash Left In Fund of UPO 
Council.” 

Mr. Speaker, I will read this article 
which is as follows: 

Casu LEFT In Funp or UPO CouN ct. 

The Metropolitan Citizens Advisory Coun- 
cil spent about $110 on a buffet dinner for 
its members Wednesday instead of the nearly 
$1000 reported incorrectly in yesterday's late 
editions of The Washington Post. 

The Council, made up of representatives 
from the ten United Planning Organization 
antipoverty centers, is considering more 
dinner meetings to use up nearly $1000 in 
unspent Federal antipoverty funds appro- 
priated for its operating expenses. The 
money not spent by the end of June must 
be returned to the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Council chairman Thomas Payne told 
members Wednesday that he would explore 
possibilities of future box suppers at UPO 
headquarters or meetings with meals in res- 
taurants or other eating places. 


This is another example of many 
where poverty funds are misused. This 
program needs real scrutiny if the ob- 
jectives of the program to assist the 
poor in becoming self-sustaining are ever 
to achieve any success. 


REFUND OF TAX AND DUTY ON 
LIQUORS DESTROYED 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today offered an amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide for a re- 
fund of tax and duty on liquors owned by 
State or municipal governments, which 
are lost or rendered unmarketable as a 
result of fire, casualty, or act of God, if 
such loss is not otherwise indemnified. 
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To minimize the effect on Federal reve- 
nue and avoid an undue administrative 
burden on the part of the Government, 
it is proposed that no claim would be 
eligible unless the tax and duty on such 
liquors exceeds $1,000. Additionally, it 
is proposed that such loss must have re- 
sulted from a single disaster, thus avoid- 
ing claims for cumulative losses. 

The Congress has already recognized 
that where taxpaid liquors are destroyed 
or lost by extraordinary disasters while 
being held for resale, as a matter of 
equity and fairness the seller sustaining 
the loss should have the tax and duty 
refunded if he is not otherwise indemni- 
fied. This concept found expression in 
the separate enactments to cover such 
losses resulting from the floods of 1936, 
1937, 1951 and the hurricanes of 1954. 
To eliminate the necessity of separate 
enactments to cover such situations the 
law was amended in 1958 to provide for 
such refunds on a continuing basis on 
liquors lost or rendered unmarketable as 
a result of a major disaster determined 
by the President. 

Tax refunds for losses resulting from 
fire, casualty, or act of God, not as a con- 
sequence of a major disaster, have been 
extended to brewers, before transfer of 
title, and to tobacco manufacturers, im- 
porters, and export warehouse propri- 
etors while the products are in their 
possession or control. Such refunds 
have apparently been withheld from 
other dealers because of the substantial 
loss of public revenue that might re- 
sult from such an extension of tax bene- 
fits to private businesses. 

My proposal, however, would substan- 
tially increase State revenues while pro- 
tecting Federal revenue. If this amend- 
ment is enacted it will save for the 18 
control States, Alabama, Idaho, Iowa, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming, about 50 percent of their in- 
surance premiums on distilled spirits for 
this type of coverage, since tax and duty 
represent about 50 percent of the value 
of the distilled spirits on which their 
premiums are based. The savings on 
the other types of alcoholic beverages 
will be proportionately less but substan- 
tial in total, nevertheless. 

Annual savings to these States would 
be approximately $100,000 in insurance 
premiums and on the basis of existing 
loss experience the reduction in Federal 
revenue would be substantially less. The 
result would be a substantial net gain in 
public revenues without injury to any 
public or private interest. 


RESTRICTION ON DAIRY IMPORTS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced legislation to re- 
strict imports of dairy imports. I am 
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convinced that the dairy farmers’ cur- 
rent struggle for fair and equitable milk 
prices is directly related to the overflow 
of dairy products into our country 
through loopholes in the existing import 
quotas. The dairymen’s plight warrants 
action on the part of Congress since the 
administration and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture have been reticent in sharing 
with this body the study of the Tariff 
Commission on dairy imports and have 
taken no positive steps to rectify de- 
pressed prices of milk and milk products. 

For a number of families in my own 
Ohio Seventh District the question is “to 
be or not to be a dairy farmer.” They 
are literally faced with the prospect of 
going out of business, and, we all agree, 
I am sure, that the purpose of the U.S. 
Government is not to cause or preside 
over the demise of such independent busi- 
nesses. I am aware that “Rip Van 
Winkle” Freeman over at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has finally awak- 
ened, and, recognized at last that there 
is a serious problem. So he has asked 
for another study. But American dairy- 
men cannot wait for another long drawn 
out study by the Tariff Commission. 
They need action, they are demanding 
action, and rightly so. It would appear 
that if any action is forthcoming, it will 
have to originate with the Congress. 

We can do better than to recommend 
a policy of mollification which seems to 
be the best that the Department of Agri- 
culture is willing to offer. 

I am suggesting that immediate steps 
be taken to plug the gaps in the quota 
law, and that this Government’s policy 
be adjusted to permit our dairy farmers 
to make a decent profit on their 
products. 

Specifically, I propose to curb excess 
imports of butterfat and nonfat milk 
solids. 

Under the provisions of this bill, im- 
ports would be limited to the respective 
average annual quantities which were 
admitted for consumption during the 
period from 1961 through 1965. 

Dairy products are defined to include: 

All forms of milk and dairy products, but- 
terfat, nonfat milk solids, and any com- 
bination or mixture thereof, and includes 
also any article, compound, or mixture con- 
taining 5% or more of butterfat, or nonfat 
milk solids, or any combination of the two. 


The bill allows the President to permit 
additional imports in the case of “over- 
riding economic or national security in- 
terest of the United States,” but provides 
that no additional imports shall be ad- 
mitted, at a time when prices received 
by dairy farmers on a national average 
are less than parity, unless the Secretary 
of Agriculture removes a corresponding 
quantity of dairy products from the 
domestic market. 

Importers have used loopholes in the 
existing quota regulations to increase by 
12 times the amount of dairy products 
brought into the United States in recent 
years. The result has been sagging mar- 
kets and prices for domestic products. 
Using combinations of butterfat, nonfat 
milk solids and sugar, shippers have been 
able to displace large portions of the U.S. 
dairy farmers’ market for such com- 
modities as ice cream and cheese in- 
gredients. 
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Milk and milk products used in Federal 
distribution programs are excluded when 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
the averages that will be used as import 
guidelines. 


SENSELESS MURDER 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
palled by the shocking, senseless, murder 
of a Marine hero of Vietnam on the 
streets of New York City today. This 
decorated hero was felled by a shotgun 
blast in the face for having the courage 
to stand up for decency on a public 
street in the United States. It is an in- 
credibly dismaying tragedy. 

The UPI report of the incident as ap- 
pearing on the front page of the Wash- 
ington Star for April 3, 1967, reads as 
follows: 

VIETNAM HERO SLAIN IN NEw YORK 

New Yorx.—Marine Sgt. Michael Kroll, 21, 
a Vietnam veteran from New York who was 
decorated for heroism in battle, was shot and 
killed today when he attempted to break up 
a brawl in Greenwich Village. Kroll, who 
held the purple heart, was slain by a single 
blast from a shotgun fired point-blank into 
his face. Police said Kroll had gone to the 
aid of a sailor, Robert Crist, 19, who said he 
struck a man on the street who made im- 
proper advances. As Kroll tried to break 
up the fight, a man armed with a shotgun 
appeared suddenly and shot Kroll, said po- 
lice, who are seeking the two men. 


Not too long ago in this land we took 
pride in belief in God, in the American 
flag, in the protection of womanhood and 
in the knowledge that we were a nation 
of men under law. 

Mr. Kroll’s murder suggests more than 
sufficient cause for concern for the future 
of this great land. 


A TOOL OF TYRANNY: JUDGES 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, hiding 
under black sheets and knuckling down 
as under some strange secretive coup 
against the people of the United States, 
we beheld a grandstand rally in New 
Orleans where eight of these black-robed 
judges exhibited their contempt of their 
oath to the Constitution and revolted 
against following the clear-cut mandate 
of the U.S. Congress with resulting fear 
and chaos among our people. 

The Federal statutes of the Congress 
reads, taken from Public Law 89-10, 
April 11, 1965, as follows: 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 604. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
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ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any discretion, 
supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system, or over the selection of li- 
brary resources, textbooks, or other printed 
or published instructional materials by any 
education institution or school system. 


In lieu of our law, perfected by the 
elected Representatives of the people, 
these secessionist judges chose to hold 
their own constitutional convention and 
project into law the HEW guidelines of 
Mr. Howe and his HEW cronies. 

Their action is tanamount to establish- 
ing a judicial police state over all public 
educational facilities—in effect, the con- 
viction, without trial, of every mother, 
dad, child, and teacher in America, and 
placing them on perpetual probation 
under the conditions of their judicial 
whims. These eight judges must be con- 
fused and miserable men to hate little 
children, parents, and teachers this way. 
It is not inconceivable that these Federal 
judges will soon be handling teacher ap- 
plications, planning school curriculums, 
seating arrangements, and approving 
clothing to be worn to school—and grad- 
ing the test papers. They have made a 
mockery of their office and oath. Their 
actions indicate that not only is justice 
blind, but that they are weak, control- 
lable “‘little men.” 

We in Congress are looked to by our 
people for leadership to right this griev- 
ous wrong and to defend our system of 
government. Too long now have our 
appointed brethren on the bench violated 
separation of power and made their own 
laws. We must take the leadership in 
restoring these secessionists to the Union. 

If they are so blind as to no longer be 
able to read, they must be retired. If 
they are too mentally incompetent to ap- 
ply our laws and protect their Govern- 
ment’s integrity, they must be removed. 
If they have now deserted our Constitu- 
tion and are applying a foreign and 
alien law, they must be impeached. 

Congress might do well to follow the 
unprincipled example of the executive 
department and suspend Federal funds 
for these judges until they comply with 
our guidelines—that is, the laws and 
Constitution of the United States. 

But definitely needed, and long over- 
due, is a congressional committee to in- 
vestigate the facts and circumstances be- 
hind such scandalous and controversial 
goings-on. 

We must determine who is influencing 
our judges; what pressures—and why 
and how—are being exerted to make 
good men be exploited like so many nin- 
compoops. The continued existence of 
our system demands it. 

As said by Thomas Jefferson: 

As, for the safety of society we commit 
honest maniacs to Bedlam, so judges should 
be withdrawn from their bench whose er- 
roneous biases are leading us to disillusion. 
It may, indeed, injure them in fame or in 
fortune; but it saves the Republic, which 
is the first and supreme law. 


Mr. Speaker, so that all the Members 
may know the names and addresses of 
these eight rebel judges, I include the 
lead, front-page story from the Baton 
Rouge Morning Advocate for Thursday, 
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March 30, 1967, following my remarks. 
After which, I include the story, “Re- 
verse Racism Posing Dangers,” from the 
April 1 Evening Star to show that the 
teamwork plot of unelected lawmakers 
against education extends into other 
States and under other Federal agencies: 


From the Baton Rouge (La.) Morning Advo- 
cate, Mar. 30, 1967] 

COMPLETE PUBLIC SCHOOL INTEGRATION Is 
AFrFIRMED—INstTRUCTORS, BUSES INCLUDED 
IN ORDERS 
New Oriteans.—The full 5th U.S. Circuit 

Court of Appeals affirmed Wednesday a far- 

reaching decision that six Southern states 

must integrate their public schools from 
kindergarten up at the start of the fall term 
this year. 

The opinion by the 12-man court endorsed 
the decision made three months ago by a 
three-judge panel of the court. 

The integration order applies to students, 
teachers, school transportation and school- 
related activities. 

By an 8-4 vote, the appeals court held in 
effect that the U.S. Constitution requires the 
states to achieve substantial integration by 
affirmative action, not merely to desegregate 
their schools. 

HEW GUIDELINES 

The court's opinion said: “School desegre- 
gation cases involve more than a dispute 
between certain Negro children and certain 
schools. If Negroes are ever to enter the 
main stream of American life, as school 
children, they must have equal educational 
opportunities with white children.” 
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In handing down its decisions the appeals 
court added the East Baton Rouge Parish 
and the City of Monroe school boards to the 
list of defendants. The court gave no ex- 
planation for the addition. 

The court's decision adopted the contro- 
versial Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare guidelines as the standard the states 
must meet. The HEW guidelines set mini- 
mum criteria for integrating school systems 
which accept federal funds, and prescribe 
the required rate of integration. 

Wednesday's ruling directly affects schools 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas—the states within its 
jurisdiction. As a precedent, it will affect 
segregated schools throughout the nation. 

The ruling came on an appeal by four 
Louisiana and three Alabama school boards 
to the Dec. 29, 1966 decision handed down 
by a three-judge panel of the court headed 
by Circuit Judge John Minor Wisdom of New 
Orleans. Cases before the appeals court 
normally are decided by three-judge panels. 

The 12 judges agreed to jointly reconsider 
the panel’s 2-1 decision, and held a rare 
en banc—full court—sitting at Jacksonville, 
Fla., on March 10. They heard arguments 
from the Justice Department, the Negro 
plaintiffs and from the seven school boards. 

In its opinion Wednesday, the court held 
that: “Boards and officials administer- 
ing public schools in this circuit have the 
affirmative duty under the 14th Amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution to bring about an 
integrated, unitary school system in which 
there are no Negro schools and no white 
schools—just schools.” 

“Expressions in our earlier opinions dis- 
tinguishing between integration and deseg- 
regation must yield to this affirmative duty 
we now recognize. In fulfilling this duty it is 
not enough for school authorities to offer 
Negro children the opportunity to attend 
formerly all-white schools. The necessity of 
overcoming the effects of the dual school 
system in this circuit requires integration of 
faculties, facilities and activities, as well as 
students. 
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In a dissenting opinion, Judge Walter P. 
Gewin of Tuscaloosa, Ala., said he did not 
share the majority's pessimism regarding the 
willingness of Southern school boards to de- 


“While some of them have performed 
slowly and a few have not performed at all,” 
he wrote, “the vast majority of school boards 
are undertaking to do what is best for the 
school children of the nation. We should 
not interfere with them unduly.” 

In New York, a spokesman for the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Education Fund. Jack 
Greenberg, said the ruling provides his group 
with “new judicial tools.” 

“The extremely detailed decree and the 
clear-cut majority means that Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund a’ are in a 
position to bring about substantial school 
desegregation in the Deep South for the first 
time,” Greenberg said. 


U.S. ARGUMENT 


John Doar, assistant U.S. attorney general, 
argued at the Jacksonville hearing that 
Southern school boards have failed to elimi- 
nate dual racial systems under court- 
sanctioned, free-choice pupil assignment 
plans. 

“The government wants not white schools 
and not schools for Negro children—but just 
plain schools,” Doar said, He said he was not 
advocating a racial balance in schools. 

The HEW guidelines for classrooms, facul- 
ties, transportation and school activities ap- 
plied only to schools not under court- 
approved desegregation plans. 

A major factor considered by Judge Wis- 
dom's panel in reaching the first ruling in 
this case was the use of federal courts as 
shields by some segregation-minded school 
boards seeking to circumvent HEW. The 
courts usually left details and procedures up 
to the local boards. 

“In Louisiana alone, 20 school boards ob- 
tained quick decrees providing for desegre- 
gation according to plans greatly at variance 
with the guidelines,” Wisdom wrote. 

The HEW guidelines do not require any 
specific racial proportion among pupils or 
faculties, but aim at eliminating dual school 
systems operated on a segregated basis. 


PROGRESS 


A key paragraph says desegregation of staff 
and faculty “must include significant prog- 
Tess beyond what was accomplished” the 
preceding year in schools where there has 
been racial segregation. 

In districts where a significant percentage 
of the students, such as eight or nine per 
cent,” moved out of segregated schools last 
year, “total transfers on the orders of at 
least twice that percentage would normally 
be expected” the following year, the guide- 
lines state. 

The proportional increase desired by HEW 
rises where the percentage of transfer to de- 
segrated schools was less than the eight to 
nine per cent example. This is to allow a 
school system starting desegregation late to 
catch up, HEW explained. 

School boards involved in the suit de- 
cided Wednesday, were those of Jefferson 
County, Fairfield and Bessemer in Alabama, 
and the Louisiana parishes—counties—of 
Caddo, Bossier, Jackson and Claiborne. 

In handing down its decision, the appeals 
court added the City of Monroe, La., to the 
list of defendants. The court gave no ex- 
planation for the addition. 

Joining Wisdom in the majority opinion 
were Judges Elbert P. Tuttle, Atlanta; John 
R. Brown, Houston; Homer Thornberry, Aus- 
tin, Tex.; Irving L. Goldberg, Dallas; Robert 
A. Ainsworth, Jr; New Orleans; David W. 
Dyer, Miami; and Bryan Simpson, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Dissenting were Judges Walter P. Gewin, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Griffin Bell, Atlanta, John 
C. Godgold, Montgomery, Ala; and James J. 
Coleman, Ackerman, Miss. 
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{From the Evening Star, Apr. 1, 1967] 
REVERSE Racism POSING DANGERS 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Where men of one skin color are accorded 
rights, privileges and opportunity denied to 
those of another skin color we have what is 
properly described as “racism.” 

For a long time the American Negro had 
to be twice as good to get half as far. He 
bumped his head against a low ceiling of 
acceptability. He might ride in a Pullman 
car, but only if he wore a white jacket and 
shined shoes. He was not seriously con- 
sidered for white-collar employment. He 
was low man on the social totem pole. 

Eventually, America's conscience began to 
grow troubled and there was passed by the 
Congress a series of civil rights laws designed 
to redress the inbalance. That these laws 
have not totally succeeded is obvious, for 
long-established habit patterns, held both by 
whites and Negroes, are not easily changed. 

Nevertheless, much progress was made and 
springs of good will began to flow from the 
rocks. The outlook was bright for orderly 
and steady advance until CORE and Snick 
began the “hate Whitey” bit and Adam Clay- 
ton Powell presented himself as a second 
Jesus, It would be unrealistic not to admit 
that some of the original civil rights euphoria 
has vanished. 

Still, let’s keep our eye on the ultimate ob- 
jective—an America in which dark citizens of 
equal ability, energy, education and trust- 
worthiness will be as acceptable for employ- 
ment and promotion as any comparable 
white person. This is the end of “racism.” 
But it won’t be accomplished by setting up a 
system of reverse racism. 

On March 10 there was published a special 
issue of University Record, the information 
bulletin for the faculty and staff of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. It sets 
forth, apparently under pressure from the 
federal government, a series of guidelines 
that call for close examination, 

The Record states that Walter Green, act- 
ing regional director of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Contract Compliance Office in Detroit, 
has been inquiring not only Into the employ- 
ment customs of the university, but also into 
its “educational policies.” 

Green admitted that the ratio of Negroes 
employed by the university was higher than 
the ratio of Negro population in the whole 
of Michigan. But he complained that most 
Negro jobs were menial. So on March 9 he 
issued “16 recommendations,” including: 

“The Central Personnel Office should take 
immediate action to locate and place minor- 
ity group employes in its several operations 
not only to assist in broadening its employ- 
ment practices, but also to set a proper ex- 
ample and image for the University and 
general public. 

“The Central Personnel Office . . . should 
conduct broad-scale recruitment throughout 
the major urban centers in the Lower Penin- 
sula in an effort to locate satisfactory mi- 
nority group applicants. 

“University advertising for clerical person- 
nel should be placed in newspapers having 
a specific minority group readership. As an 
example, advertising should be placed in the 
Wayne Dispatch. 

“Personal contacts should be established 
with Mr. Hamilton Vanzetti, president of the 
NAACP and Mrs. Eaglin of the Negro com- 
munity of Ypsilanti.” 

This is a far cry from sympathetic con- 
sideration of a job application by a Negro. 
This is a demand for active recruitment of 
one race even to specifying what newspaper 
should a university employment ad, 
and what private citizens the employment 
office should consult. There is also a fist in 
Greene's velvet glove, as witness: 

Each department of the university should 
be required to develop a written plan of in- 
tended affirmation. ... It is requested that 
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these plans be shared with the Contracts 
Compliance Office, Department of Defense. 

There is also a hint that the federal gov- 
ernment will welcome a double standard of 
admissions based upon race. Quote: 

“The university must make special effort 
to enroll Negro students at the graduate level. 
. . . The Economics Department has sent let- 
ters to predominantly Negro colleges empha- 
sizing the interest of the department in at- 
tracting their students, offering to ‘see stu- 
dents through an initial period of filling 
in gaps, even up to a year, if their eventual 
promise is strong.“ 

Presumably, white students with “gaps” 
will not only not be carried for a year, but 
won't even be admitted. 

In passing the civil rights laws the clear 
intent of Congress was to offer equal op- 
portunity.” To recruit one race while the 
other must make application is not equal 
opportunity. To set a double standard of 
academic qualifications is not equal oppor- 
tunity. Here is another instance in which 
arrogant executive departments in Washing- 
ton have issued directives that far exceed 
the intent of Congress. 

These double standards could be tragic 
for the cause of tolerance. To castigate the 
white majority for its past sins is proper, 
but only a fool would imagine that it will 
accept for very long a government policy of 
racism aimed against the majority. 


SCHOLAR POWER OR BOONDOGGLE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, as a lawyer 
friend once jokingly said to me: “When 
a lawyer has the facts and the law on his 
client’s side he argues the facts and the 
law before the jury. When he does not 
have the facts on his side his other option 
is to pound the table.” With reference 
to the editorial in the April 3 issue of 
the Washington Post, entitled “Scholar 
Power,” it is obvious that both the Post 
and my erstwhile colleague from New 
Jersey are engaged in “pounding the 
table” for there is precious little in their 
invectives to indicate even a vague 
awareness of the facts. 

The Post suggests that my criticism of 
the grant by the National Endowment on 
Humanities for a study of the history of 
“comic strips” stems from the fact that 
Dr. David Kunzle, who received the grant, 
is a noncitizen of the United States who 
apparently shares the Communist hopes 
that we will abandon South Vietnam. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, as the Post could easily have de- 
termined if it had made any effort at all 
to contact my office. The facts are that 
I first objected to this particular grant 
on February 8 during the debate on the 
public debt ceiling. I knew nothing of 
Dr. Kunzle's personal background, nor 
did I even learn of his background until 
a month later. The Post would do well 
to consider the questions which I posed 
in a letter to the National Foundation 
on Arts and Humanities on February 15, 
to which I still have not received a reply. 
That letter did not even mention Dr. 
agi Quoting in part from that 

etter: 
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I would like to grant that every statement 
you make about the comics and cartoonists 
is true. I readily acknowledge, in fact ad- 
mire, the art and skills of the cartoonist and 
the comic strip writer. I grant that the 
political cartoonist has had a significant im- 
pact on history. I even deplore the fact 
that comic strips have not had greater 
impact. 

But what has all this got to do with using 
the taxpayer’s dollars to compile a history 
of the comic strips at a time of severe strains 
on the Federal Treasury deficit spending, and 
inflation? What possible benefit can accrue 
to the taxpayer from such a study? How 
can you justify this, and other grants of a 
similar nature, at a time when the President 
is asking taxpayers to dig deeper in their 
pockets and approve another increase in 
Federal taxes? Where is your sense of 
priority and need? 


When the Post and my colleague from 
New Jersey are ready to answer these 
questions, perhaps we can get to the root 
of the issue. But so long as they con- 
tinue to have automatic reflexes like Pav- 
lov’s dogs and shout “McCarthyism” and 
“know nothingism” instead of coming to 
grips with the basic issue there is little 
to be gained in any dialog. That is why 
I asked the House Committee on Appro- 
priations to give this matter a careful 
look, and act on the basis of facts, needs, 
and priorities, instead of heeding the 
cries of “wolf” from the left. 

If the Post is truly interested in what 
this is all about, they might also in- 
quire—as have I—into the question of 
what rights the Federal Government and 
the taxpayer have to these profound 
studies once they are completed, or what 
reimbursement might accrue to the Fed- 
eral Treasury from any profits that 
might accrue from these and other fed- 
erally subsidized research“ grants. 
The Post may be interested in knowing 
that Dr. Kunzle’s reaction to my initial 
criticism—which made no mention of 
his Vietnam views—was that: 

It’s too bad that Congressional objections 
to my grant-in-aid weren't publicized closer 
to the publication of my book—they would 
have skyrocketed sales. 


Fortunately, there are other more re- 
sponsible journalists who have looked at 
this whole question and whose findings 
bear faint resemblance to the Washing- 
ton Post. Under unanimous consent I 
insert at this point in the Recorp, edito- 
rials from the Chicago Tribune, the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, the Daily Okla- 
homan, the Tulsa World, an article from 
the March 17 issue of Time magazine, en- 
titled “The Art of Grantsmanship,” and 
an article from the Washington Star 
“Rambler” column, and an article by 
Ralph de Toledano: 

From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 17, 1967] 
WHERE Your Money Is GOING 

Protests over the granting of an $8,789 fed- 
eral subsidy to a British citizen for a study 
of comic strips have led to some other inter- 
esting disclosures about how President John- 
son’s new National Foundation on Arts and 
Humanities is spending its money. 

The foundation was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1965 as part of Mr. Johnson’s federal 
culture kick, and it was originally slated to 
spend 60 million dollars in three years. For- 
tunately Congress appropriated only 9 mil- 
lion dollars to this effort last fall. It would 
have been more fortunate still if it had ap- 
propriated none at all. 
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Taxpayers who are interested in the Lon- 
don theater in the 18th century, for exam- 
ple, may be happy to know that $20,000 of 
their money has been awarded to a faculty 
member at George Washington university to 
compile “a biographical dictionary and cen- 
sus of theatrical performers on the stages 
of London and its suburbs from 1660 to 
1801.“ 

Another $18,000 has gone to a study to 
determine whether Edmund Burke, the Eng- 
lish statesman, actually wrote the 18th 
century journal, the Annual Register, A man 
at Indiana university has been granted 
$21,500 to produce an “annotated list of 
French prose fiction from 1700 to 1750." 

Rep. Durward G. Hall of Missouri, a Re- 
publican, has quite properly protested this 
sort of federal spending at a time when the 
taxpayers are being threatened with higher 
taxes to pay for the costs of the war in Viet 
Nam. 

What Mr. Hall finds particularly shock- 
ing about the grant to the Englishman, one 
Dr. David Kunzle, is that his subsidized 
study of comic strips has not deterred him 
from leading demonstration against the Viet 
Nam war. Mr. Hall asked that this grant be 
rescinded and that others be reexamined. 

In a broader sense, the absurd irrelevancy 
of some of the activities which American tax- 
payers are being asked to finance [by an 
administration, incidentally, which prom- 
ised to eliminate all nonesesntial spending] 
illustrates the problem inherent in any fed- 
eral culture program. If the administra- 
tion itself decides how to distribute the 
money, it will be accused [and very likely 
justly] of turning the arts into a propaganda 
machine like Russia’s. But if the money is 
administered independently, as it presum- 
ably is in the present instance, there is no 
telling where it will go. 

In short, the best culture program is prob- 
ably none at all. If studies of comic strips, 
or of the 18th century London theater, or of 
French prose fiction, are important enough 
to deserve taxpayers’ money during a war, 
they should certainly be able to find support 
from the enormous private resources avall- 
able to the American academic world. 
{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Mar. 

23, 1967] 
To Srupy Comic Srrips, $8,789 

Who would give an anti-war alien $8789 
to study comic strips? 

The National Foundation for the Arts and 
Humanities would, 

An angry Representative Durward G. Hall 
of Missouri charged that Dr. David Kunzle, 
holder of the Foundation comic strip award, 
had been identified as a leader of anti-Viet- 
nam war demonstrations, 

Certainly any nation so gullible as to per- 
mit a foreign citizen not only to undermine 
its war effort, but pay him handsomely in 
process, doesn’t deserve much sympathy. 

Representative Hall certainly has good 
grounds for challenging the grants of the 
national foundation. The House Appropri- 
ations Committee would do well to review 
all of the foundation's grants and rescind 
other frivolous awards. 

As for Dr. Kunzle, his should be rescinded 
at once. Let him study the “funnies” on his 
own time. 


[From the Daily Oklahoman, Mar. 16, 1967] 
Comic RELIEF?— BITING THE HAND 

Wasuincton.—Dr. David Kunzle, holder of 
a Johnson administration award of $8,789 to 
study comic strips, was identified Wednes- 
day as a leader of anti-Vietnam war demon- 
strations and as a foreigner. 

Rep. Durward G. Hall (R-Mo.), who first 
protested this type of federal spending when 
war costs are running so high, said Kunzle's 
neighbors in Santa Barbara, Calif., are quite 
indignant over the award. 
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“Dr. Kunzie is not an American citizen,” 
Hall told the house appropriations com- 
mittee. 

“He has been among those in the fore- 
front of opposing our presence in Vietnam.” 

Hall said that under our form of govern- 
ment every citizen has a right to dissent 
and to criticize the government of the United 
States and its foreign policies. 

“But every citizen does not have a right 
to the private use of tax funds,” Hall said. 

Kunzle, the congressman charged “has no 
reservations about biting the hand that is 
feeding him; about accepting funds from 
our treasury while giving aid and comfort 
to those who are daily spilling American 
blood, the blood of men whose taxes help 
pay his federal subsidy.” 

Hall said Kunzle is making the study at 
the University of California in Santa Bar- 
bara. The money was given Kunzle by the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. It was neighbors of Kunzle in 
Santa Barbara who in letters protesting the 
grant, disclosed that Kunzle was not an 
American citizen, Hall said. 

A check with the federal immigration 
service, Hall reported, disclosed that Kunzle 
is a British citizen and that his wife is 
French. 

Hall asked the appropriations committee 
“to take steps to rescind this particular 
grant” and to consider canceling other grants 
made by the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities. 


[From the Tulsa (Okla.) World, Mar. 18, 
1967] 


So Funny Ir Hurts 


A Congressman from Missouri, Rep. Dur- 
Wann HALL, has opened the door on a situa- 
tion so bizarre that we don’t know whether 
to laugh or cry. 

It starts with an improbable fact, but 
true: A man named Dr. David Kunzle has 
been awarded a grant of $8,789—to study the 
history of comic strips. Government money, 
no less; filtered through the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities. 

That is ridiculous enough. But CONGRESS- 
MAN HALL reports that this Government-fi- 
nanced researcher is a leader in demonstra- 
tions against U.S. policies in Vietnam—and 
he’s not even an American citizen! 

The C , Who takes a dim view of 
foolish Federal spending while we're fighting 
a war, made his disclosure to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. He sald Kunzle is 
a British citizen but is doing his comic-strip 
bit at the University of California at Santa 
Barbara—and “has been among those in the 
forefront of opposing our presence in Viet- 
nam.” 


HALL got a little excited about it. He said 
Kunzle “has no reservations about biting the 
hand that is feeding him; about accepting 
funds from our treasury while giving aid and 
comfort to those who are daily spilling Amer- 
ican blood, the blood of men whose taxes help 
pay his Federal subsidy.” 

We don’t blame him for getting wrought 
up. Here is comic-strip materlal worthy of 
Kunzle's research. Only in the United 
States would the Government subsidize a 
foreign citizen so that he can be in position 
to try to undermine a vital national policy. 

On second thought, it's too wild even for 
a comic-strip plot. The question is, Will 
Washington do anything about it? 


[From Time magazine, Mar. 17, 1967] 
THE FINE Art OF GRANTSMANSHIP 

On most U.S. campuses these days, grants- 
manship—the fine art of picking off research 
funds—is almost as important to professorial 
prestige as the ability to teach or carry out 
the research once a grant is landed. The 
competition is keen and the potential prizes 
are well worth the effort: the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private foundations annually 
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present the nation’s universities with a $5 
screening and account- 
ing procedures help make certain that the 
bonanza is not a boondoggle; both the givers 
and the receivers of grants rightly insist that 
invested in research has paid off a 
hundredfold in scholarly discoveries. None- 
theless, some educators are beginning to 
wonder about the impact of all that easy- 
come money on the universities. Salary, 
prestige and promotion depend upon a schol- 
er's ability to proble and publish—which in 
turn often depends upon his ability to un- 
earth research grants. Tou need the fed- 
eral loot to do the research to do the book to 
get the loot,” says Stephen Trachtenberg, an 
assistance to U.S. Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe. Research aid comes too easily 
to the researchers,” adds Engineering Science 
Professor Samuel Silver of Berkeley's Space 
Science Laboratory. “We’ve come to expect 
it as our due.” 

The Golden Touch. The first step in mas- 
tering grantsmanship is picking a field that 
the grant givers consider hot. “I’ve devel- 
oped the golden touch,” admits a former 
Justice Department consultant now on the 
University of Mississippi faculty. “I can get 
$100,000 with half an hour on the phone to 
Washington—I can get rich fighting pov- 
erty.” Studies of water and air pollution 
are also big this year, as is any application 
of computers to human affairs (at Stanford 
alone there are seven major projects in com- 
puter-assisted teaching). ‘There is always 
plenty of money available from almost any 
foundation for cardiac disease and cancer 
research, Although the social sciences get 
less than 3% of federal research money, 
psychological studies are beginning to get 
more help. 

Too often, “scholars go where the money 
is,” says University of Chicago Sociologist 
Philip Hauser. What this means, explains 
Theodore Sizer, dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, is that “reseachers 
are not asking the right questions—they are 
taking the questions that are easier to re- 
search.” Scholars often frame their grant 
proposals broadly enough to blanket their 
real research interests. The sociologist inter- 
ested in youth gangs, for example, is more 
likely to get money for a study of slum 
neighborhoods. Conversely, a biologist who 
merely wanted to find out whether a high- 
protein fish flour was unsafe for human 
consumption landed a grant by emphasizing 
that he wanted to know if the flour would 
induce cancer, 

Awards for Writing. Writing a proposal is 
also an art. Some grants, argues Lewis Ya- 
blonsky, a sociology professor at California's 
San Fernando Valley State College, are really 
awards for excellence in writing. It is “a 
form of seduction—you must titillate them 
to give the money,” says Barry Winograd, a 
grad student at Cal's Santa Barbara campus. 
He advises that “somewhat vague phrasing” 
pays off, along with a tactful reference to 
omissions in previous research. 

Seductive writing sometimes seems to sell 
projects whose utility is not easily apparent. 
The Government gave one school $50,000 to 
film the mating dance of the Amazon butter- 
fly, while other researchers received a grant 
to study the rectal temperature of hibernat- 
ing bears. A team of engineers at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota got $250,000 from the 
Government to devise an ideal experimental 
city.” The only trouble with this otherwise 
worthy project: no full-time social scientist 
was involved in the study. 

No Time to Contemplate. Scholars tend to 
consider their research a product to be sold 
to the highest bidder—although trying out 
the same project on different grant givers 
must be done with some care. “If a founda- 
tion thinks that you've got a 10% chance of 
getting the funds from someone else, they're 
not going to give you the money,” explains 
one Harvard Ph. D. candidate. For some 
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professors, the pursuit of project money is 
almost a full-time career in itself. There 
is a kind of hustle here, like in the business 
world,” contends John Hodges, a British- 
born Harvard graduate student in the his- 
tory of science, “and sometimes intellectual 
contemplation is fitted in between phone 
calls to Washington.” Harvard Graduate 
Student Steve Barney claims that grants are 
used as a bonus for the faculty—like an ex- 
pense account in business,” cites travel 
grants to libraries, despite the availability of 
microfilmed copies. 

Effective grantsmanship feeds on itself. 
“When you are doing good research, you at- 
tract talented people,” says Ohio Researcher 
John B. Galipault. Fou become known as 
a swinger, and good graduate students want 
to work for you—then you have to keep them 
challenged.” Once a school has the man- 
power and equipment, the next grant comes 
easier, “The rich are getting richer and the 
poor are going nowhere,” says Berkeley's 
Silver. 

If there is any victim in grantsmanship, it 
is not the Government or the foundations 
but the undergraduate student. To the pro- 
fessor tied up in the pursuit of research 
funds, teaching may seem like an unpleasant 
interruption in his real career. One U. CL. A. 
physicist, for example, contends that “a pro- 
fessor who gets three or four men through to 
their Ph. D. via research is achieving far 
more than he can by lecturing to a hundred 
freshmen all year.” The nation's 1.5 million 
freshmen are not likely to agree—until they, 
too, some day need a grant. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 10, 1967] 
FOLLOWS THE DOLLAR 
(By John McKelway) 

As the years go by, almost every session of 
Congress includes at least one congressman 
who tries to follow the dollar. 

This can be a most interesting undertak- 
ing because there are few people who take 
the time to do it. ` 

The latest, to my knowledge, is one Rep. 
Durward G. Hall, R-Mo., who has more or 
less taken it upon himself to be a sort of 
thorn in the side of the House. 

And, possibly, in the side of the country. 

Hall, the other day, got upset about some 
grants made by the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities. 

First of all, he was upset by the award of 
$3,000 to the University of California for a 
study of comic strips. As he said, “Lest 
anyone think that this relatively small grant 
represents the only amount of waste in time 
of national economic crises, I wish to point 
out that this grant represents only one of 
many totaling almost $1 million by the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Human- 
ities. Some of the others are equally absurd 
and are even less justified during a time of 
severe strain on the national treasury. . .” 

Hall went even further. 

“I find,” he said, “there is no clear under- 
standing at the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities on who has title to the 
product of this federally subsidized re- 
search.” 

The congressman, continuing, said he 
could not find anyone “downtown” who 
could tell him what was what. 

In the past, certain congressmen have tried 
to have fun with some of the grants made by 
the National Institutes of Health. The fact 
that someone, at the expense of the taxpayer, 
is studying the gall bladder of mature elks is, 
of course, most interesting. 

But, perhaps, Hall has made a point. 
From gall bladder studies we might all bene- 
fit. But when you get into the arts and the 
humanities—well? 

Hall, in his attack on the waste of money, 
included a long list of how this new Govern- 
ment agency is spending its money. 
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The Rambler finds them most interesting 
and he is all the more eager for a grant of 
some sort. For this kind of money, he would 
go and study the rise and success of say, the 
supermarket and what it all means, 

Others have different ideas, and some of 
these Hall placed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, For example: 

“A grant of up to $10,000 to Bryn Mawr 
College to support an archaeological project 
which will train American archaeology stu- 
dents as well as furthering research .. .” 

What these people are going to do, the 
Rambler gathers, is dig up a “layout and 
development of a 6th Century B.C. Etruscan 
town.” 

How can you take a stand against that? 

Oh well, you can get to feeling about these 
things as Hall does. 

As mentioned earlier, up to $8,789 went out 
to David Kunzle of the University of Cali- 
fornia to do a study on the history of the 
comic strip. This should prove interesting 
but the Rambler, like Hall, had no idea he 
would partially finance it. The Kunzle work, 
incidentally, according to this new agency, 
„ should make a great contribution to 
the understanding of the comic strip on a 
historical and sociological basis, as well as 
an artisticone.. .” 

Some of the other grants: 

Up to $5,000 to the Minnesota Historical 
Society to “support a segment of a project” 
relating to the history of fur-trading in the 
area. 

An award of $8,959 to Smith College for a 
research project to “edit the unpublished 
memoirs of the Spaniard, Oviedo.” Oviedo, 
it is said, was “official chronicler to Charles 
Vv.” 

Or how about the $15,263 awarded to Pro- 
fessor Paul Schilpp to continue his series, 
“The Library of Living Philosophers.“ at the 
University of Southern Illinois. 

Maybe if we could get one of these grants 
we would feel differently. Until then, the 
Rambler goes along with Hall and his raised- 
eyebrow approach to where the money is 
going. 

Certainly we could do more with the $31,- 
000 we are handing over to Queens College 
for a “Computerindexed Bibliography of In- 
ternational Scholarly Writings on Music.” 

Then again, I could be wrong. 


{From the Springfield (Mo.) Leader & Press, 
Mar. 14, 1967] 


Dr. HALL AND CULTURE 


WasuHincron.—It was Rep. Durward Hall of 
Missouri who discovered that the Federal 
government—through its National Founda- 
tion on Arts and Humanities—had spent 
$8789 to finance a study of the American 
“comic book.” There were loud outcries 
then from the Liberal Establishment, and 
accusations that Rep. Hall was being some 
kind of yahoo for raising the issue. 

Nothing daunted, Rep. Hall has continued 
to probe into this soft underside of a Fed- 
eral establishment which cuts back vital de- 
fense programs for lack of funds but can 
squander the taxpayer's substance on a 
group of self-styled intellectuals interested 
solely in their fly's-eye view of culture. He 
discovered that the Administration’s pleas of 
dire need have not caught up with the aca- 
demic spenders. 

Though Congress is being asked to raise 
taxes in order to meet the cost of the Vietnam 
War and the Great Society, the public has not 
been told that proposed appropriations for 
the National Foundation on Arts and Hu- 
manities have almost been doubled this year. 
Last year, the NFAH spent some $9 million in 
its egghead boondoggles. This year a shocked 
Rep. Hall notes that the NFAH is asking for 
$16.37 million for its “work,” of which 
roughly $1 million will be spent on salaries 
and the rest on what is laughingly called 
“research.” 
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That money might well be spent for 
ameliorating the suffering of victims of the 
Communist terror in Vietnam. Or it might 
be devoted to research in the cure of cancer. 
Or again, it might be used to share the 
wealth by being handed out in $5 bills at 
your neighborhood supermarket. It would 
probably do more good that way. 

Instead it is being devoted to such mat- 
ters as “A Collection of Critical Editions of 
and Studies on Medieval Canon Law” at 
$10,000 a throw. 

The National Foundation on Arts and Hu- 
manities may agonize that this is an exag- 
geration. There were, after all, attempts to 
deny that other grants mentioned by irate 
Congressmen did not really exist and were 
the invention of malign right-wingers and 
anti-intellectualists. But the grants I intend 
to list come from one of NFAH’s own pub- 
licity releases. For example: 

“Literary Investigation of American Pop- 
ular Culture“ 812,650; 

“The Unpublished Memoirs of th Span- 
iard Oviedo (1478-1557) "—-$6,952; 

“Papers of the Harmony Society"—$15,000; 

“Winchester (England) Excavations“ 
$17,205; 

“Did Edmund Burke Write the 18th Cen- 
tury Journal, The Annual Register?“ 
$18,800; 

“The Interpretation of Tintoretto’s Paint- 
ings in the Upper Hall of the Scuola di San 
Rocce in Venice’’—$15,500; 

“An Analysis of Prose Works by Masters 
of Arts at European Universities. Between 
1270 and 1350"—$11,700; 

“A Biographical Dictionary and Census of 
Theatrical Performers on the Stages of Lon- 
don and its Suburbs from 1660 to 1801"— 
$20,000; 

“The Southwestern Journals of Adolph F. 
Bandelier, written 1883 to 1892”—$6,370; 

“Computer Concordances of Five English 
Poets”—$23,000; 

“Dictionary of Old High German Gloss- 
es —$18,700; 

And, for those who can't read: 

“Recitation of Chinese Classical Litera- 
ture’’—$8950. 

This is only a small part of the list of 
goodies the American people are getting for 
the tax dollars the Administration and the 
Congress seem disposed to give the National 
Foundation on Arts and Humanities. But 
once these momentous works are compiled, 
what will happen to them? Representative 
Hall tried to find out, and he is still trying 
to untangle himself from the double talk. 
Who has title to these Federally-subsidized 
researches? 

“Does any taxpayer have the right to ob- 
tain a copy of the end product?” Rep. Hall 
asks. The deputy director of (NFAH) says 
he is not sure. Does the Federal govern- 
ment share in the profits of any of this re- 
search in case one of these studies becomes 
a best seller? No one downtown”—in the 
Executive Branch—‘“seems to know.” 

Dr. David Kunzle, the scholar who wrote 
the “comic book” history, tips us off, how- 
ever. He complains that if criticisms of 
that grant had come at the time his book 
was published, “they would have skyrocketed 
sales.” That would have been nice for Dr. 
Kunzle and his scholarly cronies in Santa 
Barbara, California, but where would that 
leave the taxpayer? That question, ad- 
dressed to enough members of Congress, 
might get results. Meanwhile, save up for 
that 6 percent tax increase. The NFAH 
and their cousins in government have their 
eyes on it and their hands out. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


April 3, 1967 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1967. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Str: Pursuant to authority granted on 
March 22, 1967, the Clerk received from the 
Secretary of the Senate on Tuesday, March 
28, 1967, the following messages: 

That the Senate passed with amendments 
the bill (H.R. 286) entitled “An Act to per- 
mit duty-free treatment of dicyandiamide 
pursuant to the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962"; and 

That the Vice President, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 170, Seventy-fourth Congress, ap- 
pointed Mr. Long of Missouri and Mr. Yar- 
borough as members, on the part of the Sen- 
ate, to attend the Interparliamentary Union 
Meeting to be held in Majorca, Spain, on 
March 27 to April 2, 1967. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Par JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPOR- 
TATION AGENCY FOR CALENDAR 
YEAR 1966—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the Second 
Annual Report of the National Capital 
„ Agency for calendar year 
1966. 

Signiflcant steps were taken during 
1966 by the Congress, the executive 
branch, and the State and local govern- 
ments of the National Capital region to- 
ward solving the transportation problems 
of the Washington metropolitan area. 

During the year evidence of progress 
first became visible to Washington com- 
muters. Survey markers and boring 
equipment on streets and sidewalks show 
that we are finally beginning to move. 

In October, the Congress approved the 
interstate compact between Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia 
creating the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority. That Authority 
will assume responsibility for the Wash- 
ington rapid transit system and plan its 
extension into the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia suburbs. At year’s end, with the 
assistance of the experienced staff of the 
Transportation Agency, the new Author- 
ity had already embarked upon the prep- 
aration of a regional mass transit plan 

Progress has been made. We have the 
authority to attack the severe traffic 
problems plaguing the Nation’s Capital 
and its suburbs. Now we must, and will, 
make every effort to implement that au- 
thority—wisely, rapidly, and efficiently. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue Wuite House, April 3, 1967. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


Tae a re ee en ee 


April 3, 1967 


TO AMEND TITLES 5, 14, AND 37, 
UNITED STATES CODE, TO CODIFY 
RECENT LAW, AND TO IMPROVE 
THE CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5876) 
to amend titles 5, 14, and 37, United 
States Code, to codify recent law, and to 
improve the Code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone in connection with this bill, 
since it is a complex measure, if it per- 
tains only to what Public Law 89-718, 
title 37, and title 5, Public Law 89-554, 
and makes no substantive changes with 
respect to those laws? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. The gentleman 
is correct in reference to the changes 
made. They are limited only to the sec- 
tions to which he has referred. 

Mr. GROSS. And it corrects only er- 
rors and phraseology? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. That is cor- 
rect; without any substantive change 
whatsoever. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman gives us 
full assurance that it makes no sub- 
stantive change in the laws? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. The gentleman 
is correct. It makes no such change. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand this 
is really a simple codification of existing 
law, and in accordance with precedent, 
and in view of the fact that this is a long 
bill, I would ask unanimous consent that 
we waive printing in the RECORD. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. The commit- 
tee has no objection to that. This is a 
long bill, and consistent with the practice 
the committee has adhered to in the 
past, of waiving the printing in full of 
these long bills. The committee has no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington that the printing of the bill 
in the Record be waived? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the following commit- 
tee amendments: 

On page 45, strike out line 17 and insert 
in place thereof: 

“§ 8124. Findings and award; hearings 

On page 70, after line 17, insert the follow- 

i . 


“(98) Section 903(a)(5) is amended by 
striking out ‘an officer in the civil service 
or uniformed services’ and inserting in place 
thereof ‘an officer in the civil service, or a 
uniformed service, or of the government of 
the District of Columbia.’.” 

On page 73, after line 15, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(h) Section 1(3), (10), (11), (12), (28), 
(83) (A) and (D), (89), and (98) of this Act 
is effective as of September 6, 1966, for all 
purposes, 

(i) Section 2 of this Act is effective as of 
November 2, 1966, for all purposes.” 
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Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that one of the 
members of the Judiciary Committee tell 
the House whether the bill makes any 
substantive change. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Delaware yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman is correct. As I re- 
sponded to the gentleman from Iowa, 
this bill simply incorporates several titles 
into the United States Code, without any 
substantive change whatsoever, of recent 
laws that were not enacted as direct 
amendments. That is all it does. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CODIFICATION OF PUBLIC LAW 
89-487 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5357) to 
amend section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code, to codify the provisions of 
Public Law 89-487. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing, although it is not so stated in the 
report, that these changes were recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice. 
Will the gentleman from the Committee 
on the Judiciary confirm this? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
These are not actual changes, but this 
procedure, incorporating this entire title 
5, was recommended by the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to inquire further as to whether this 
would in any way aid or abet what has 
come about as a result of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949, which makes it pos- 
sible to print in the Federal Register a 
reorganization of one of the executive 
branches, with the full effect and weight 
of law if not objected to by resolution on 
the part of one of the two Houses of Con- 
gress within a requisite number of days? 
Is there anything within these changes 
of the provisions of Public Law 89-487 
which would make this power of the 
veto in reverse” as I have referred to in 
the provision—more applicable? 

In other words, what I am getting at 
is, will it further relegate any of the 
powers of the Congress to the executive 
branch of the Government? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
assure the gentleman this does not have 
that effect. This does not change in any 
respect the powers of Congress or the 
executive branch. 

Mr. HALL. We do have the gentle- 
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man’s full assurance that on this bill 

there is no substantive change, and that 

it is really a technical and conforming 
amendment which has nothing to do with 
the veto in reverse”? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from Missouri will yield 
further, the bill simply incorporates into 
title 5, without any substantive change, 
an amendment of the Administrative 
Procedures Act. This bill incorporates 
into title 5 of the United States Code, 
without substantive change, the provi- 
sions of Public Law 89-487. That law 
was not amended by title 5, which was 
enacted by Public Law 89-554, but which 
codified the Administrative Procedures 
Act. 

For this reason we have so recom- 
mended. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s explanation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This would confer no 
greater power upon the 10th Judicial 
Conference or upon any other judicial 
conference in the country; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I assure the gen- 
tleman it will not. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5357 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
552 of title 5, United States Code, is amended 
to read: 

“$552. Public information; agency rules, 
opinions, orders, records, and pro- 
ceedings 

“(a) Each agency shall separately state 
and currently publish in the Federal Register 
for the guidance of the public— 

“(1) descriptions of its central and field 
organization and the established places at 
which, the employees from whom, and the 
methods whereby, the public may obtain in- 
formation, make submittals or requests, or 
obtain decisions; 

“(2) statements of the general course and 
method by which its functions are channeled 
and determined, including the nature and 
requirements of all formal and informal pro- 
cedures available; 

“(3) rules of procedure, descriptions of 
forms available or the places at which forms 
may be obtained, and instructions as to the 
scope and contents of all papers, reports, or 
examinations; 

“(4) substantive rules of general applica- 
bility adopted as authorized by law, and 
statements of general policy or interpreta- 
tions of general applicability formulated and 
adopted by the agency; and 

“(5) each amendment, revision, or repeal 
of the foregoing. 

Except to the extent that a person has actual 

and timely notice of the terms thereof, a 

person may not in any manner be required 

to resort to, or be adversely affected by, a 

matter required to be published in the Fed- 

eral Register and not so published. For the 
purpose of this subsection, matter reasonably 
available to the class of persons affected 
thereby is deemed published in the Federal 
Register when incorporated by reference 
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therein with the approval of the Director of 
the Federal Register. 

“(b) Each agency, in accordance with 
published rules, shall make available for 
public inspection and copying— 

“(1) final opinions, including concurring 
and dissenting opinions, as well as orders, 
made in the adjudication of cases; 

“(2) those statements of policy and inter- 
pretations which have been adopted by the 
agency and are not published in the Federal 
Register; and 

“(3) administrative staff manuals and in- 
structions to staff that affect a member of 
the public; 
unless the materials are promptly published 
and copies offered for sale. To the extent 
required to prevent a clearly unwarranted 
invasion of personal privacy, an agency may 
delete identifying details when it makes 
available or publishes an opinion, statement 
of policy, interpretation, or staff manual 
or instruction. However, in each case the 
justification for the deletion shall be ex- 
plained fully in writing. Each agency also 
shall maintain and make available for pub- 
lic inspection and copying a current index 
providing identifying information for the 
public as to any matter issued, adopted, or 
promulgated after July 4, 1967, and required 
by this subsection to be made available or 
published. A final order, opinion, state- 
ment of policy, interpretation, or staff man- 
ual or instruction that affects a member 
of the public may be relied on, used, or 
cited as precedent by an agency against a 
party other than an agency only if— 

“(A) it has been indexed and either made 
available or published as provided by this 
subsection; or 

“(B) the party has actual and timely 
notice of the terms thereof. 

“(c) Except with respect to the records 
made available under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, each agency, on request 
for identifiable records made in accordance 
with published rules stating the time, place, 
fees to the extent authorized by statute, 
and procedure to be followed, shall make 
the records promptly available to any person. 
On complaint, the district court of the 
United States in the district in which the 
complainant resides, or has his principal 
place of business, or in which the agency 
records are situated, has jurisdiction to en- 
join the agency from withholding agency 
records and to order the production of any 
agency records improperly withheld from 
the complainant. In such a case the court 
shall determine the matter de novo and the 
burden is on the agency to sustain its ac- 
tion. In the event of noncompliance with 
the order of the court, the district court 
may punish the responsible employees for 
contempt. Except as to causes the court 
considers of greater importance, proceed- 
ings before the district court, as authorized 
by this subsection, take precedence on the 
docket over all other causes and shall be 
-assigned for hearing and trial at the earliest 
practicable date and expedited in every way. 

“(d) Each agency having more than one 
member shall maintain and make available 
for public inspection a record of the final 
votes of each member in every agency pro- 


“(e) This section does not apply to matters 
that are— 

“(1) specifically required by Executive 
order to be kept secret in the interest of the 
national defense or foreign policy; 

“(2) related solely to the internal person- 
nel rules and practices of an agency; 

“(3) specifically exempted from disclosure 
by statute; 

“(4) trade secrets and commercial or fnan- 
cial information obtained from a person and 
privileged or confidential; 

“(5) inter-agency or intra-agency memo- 
randums or letters which would not be avail- 
able by law to a party other than an agency 
in litigation with the agency; 
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“(6) personnel and medical files and simi- 
lar files the disclosure of which would con- 
stitute a clearly unwarranted invasion of 
personal privacy; 

“(7) investigatory files compiled for law 
enforcement purposes except to the extent 
available by law to a party other than an 
agency; 

“(8) contained in or related to examina- 
tion, operating, or condition reports prepared 
by, on behalf of, or for the use of an agency 
responsible for the regulation or supervision 
of financial institutions; or 

“(9) geological and geophysical informa- 
tion and data, including maps, concerning 
wells. 

“(f) This section does not authorize with- 
holding of information or limit the avail- 
ability of records to the public, except as 
specifically stated in this section. This sec- 
tion is not authority to withhold information 
from Congress.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 5 of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by striking 
out: 

“552. Publication of information, rules, opin- 
ions, orders, and public records.” 

and inserting in place thereof: 

“552. Public information; agency rules, opin- 
ions, orders, records, and proceed- 
ings.” 

Sec. 3. The Act of July 4, 1966 (Public Law 
89-487, 80 Stat. 250), is repealed. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall be effective July 4, 
1967, or on the date of enactment, which- 
ever is later. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LAND TRANSFER TO MEMPHIS 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4717) 
to authorize the conveyance of certain 
lands owned by the United States to the 
State of Tennessee for the use of Mem- 
phis State University, Memphis, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 4717 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is author- 
ized and directed to convey, without con- 
sideration, to the State of Tennessee for the 
use of Memphis State University, Memphis, 
Tennessee, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to that tract of 
land constituting the grounds of the Ken- 
nedy Veterans’ Hospital in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, including the improvements thereon, 
containing one hundred and forty-six acres, 
more or less, and being the same tract of 
land acquired by the United States for hos- 
pital purposes and paid for by the city of 
Memphis and county of Shelby, Tennessee, 
and which, upon completion of a new vèt- 
erans’ hospital presently under construction 
at another site in the city of Memphis, will 
be excess to the needs of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec, 2. (a) The conveyance authorized by 
the first section of this Act shall be made 
not later than December 31, 1970, and may 
be made at any time prior to such date if 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs deter- 
mines that the property to be conveyed is no 
longer needed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

(b) The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized to convey any portion or 
portions of the tract referred to in the first 
section of this Act prior to the time that he 
determines that the entire tract is no longer 
needed by the Veterans’ Administration, if 
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he determines that (1) such portion or por- 
tions are no longer needed by the Veterans’ 
Administration, (2) the conveyance of such 
portion or portions will not interfere with 
activities of the Veterans“ Administration 
still being carried out on the lands at the 
Veterans’ Administration not yet conveyed, 
and (3) the conveyance of such portion or 
portions will facilitate the conversion of such 
property to educational uses by Memphis 
State University. 

Sec. 3. Any deed of conveyance made pur- 
suant to this Act shall contain such addi- 
tional terms, conditions, reservations, ease- 
ments, and restrictions as may be determined 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
be necessary to protect the interest of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. The property conveyed pursuant 
to this Act shall be used solely for educa- 
tional purposes, and if such property is ever 
used for purposes other than educational 
purposes, title thereto shall revert to, and 
become the property of, the United States 
which shall have the right of immediate 
entry thereon, 

Sec. 5. Memphis State University shall pay 
the cost of such surveys as may be necessary 
to determine the exact legal description of 
the real property to be conveyed and shall 
bear all other expenses in connection with 
the preparation and recording of the neces- 
sary legal documents. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
directs the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to convey not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, without consideration, to 
the State of Tennessee for the use of 
Memphis State University, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States to a 
tract of land approximately 146 acres 
with improvements thereon which con- 
stitute the present Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Memphis, Tenn. This 
hospital is being replaced by a new struc- 
ture which will be opened in the imme- 
diate future. 

Other sections of the bill contain au- 
thority for such additional terms and 
conditions so as to fully protect the in- 
terest of the United States. 

The then War Department, on August 
26, 1946, transferred to the Veterans’ 
Administration 146 acres and 121 build- 
ings and structures which the Veterans’ 
Administration presently operates as a 
1,091-bed hospital. 

An ownership map of the property, 
prepared by the Corps of Engineers in 
1944, indicates that 129.06 acres were 
donated by the city of Memphis and 17.27 
acres were acquired from private owner- 


p. 

The Veterans’ Administration has no 
objection to the favorable consideration 
of the proposal and there would be no 
requirement for an additional appropria- 
tion to meet this proposed land transfer. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter at this point in the 
Record on my bill, just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF THE SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS—PERMISSION TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE APRIL 
3, 4, AND 5 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

uanimous consent that Subcommittee 

No. 5 of the Select Committee on Small 

Business may be permitted to sit during 

general debate on April 3, 4, and 5, while 

the House is in session, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ELECTRIC 
CAR 


Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
is faced with an air pollution crisis. A 
major share of our polluted air is cred- 
ited to the gasoline engine automobile. 
One promising solution to this crucial 
problem is the development of an electric 
car. The March 20, 1967, edition of U.S. 
News & World Report has published a 
comprehensive report concerning the po- 
tential and feasibility of the electric car. 
I believe that the following report will be 
of great interest to my colleagues: 


From the U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 20, 
1967 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ELECTRIC CAR 


(A new flurry of interest is developing in 
the electric car. Detroit is talking about it. 
So is Washington. Many urge it as one 
answer to air pollution. Are electrics really 
coming? When? This report gives the latest 
from men in position to know.) 

Based on the best knowledge now available, 
these are the conclusions experts are reach- 
ing about the future of the electric car: 

Small vehicles of very limited range and 
speed now are technically feasible. These 
would represent, however, only a modest im- 
provement over electric golf carts. 

Larger electric cars, comparable in size to 
small foreign automobiles of today, are on 
the drawing boards. Range and speed would 
be considerably extended. Success depends 
on results of present and future experiments. 

Total replacement of the gasoline-operated 
internal-combustion engine is not expected. 
Even the most optimistic advocates of the 
electrics see them primarily as a supplemen- 
tary means of transportation, probably con- 
fined to urban and suburban driving. 

The timetable for putting an electric car 
on the U.S. market may depend largely on 
governmental actions—both in the financial 
support of research and development and 
in legislation which might ban gasoline autos 
from certain areas because of noise, con- 
gestion and air pollution. 

In spite of these limitations, time and 
money in increasing amounts are being 
spent in laboratories on both sides of the 
Atlantic in attempts to achieve a major 
breakthrough in the art of electric propul- 
sion. 

Pending in Congress are bills to authorize 
the Government to spend up to 10.5 million 
dollars in the next few years on electric-car 
research. 
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WHAT IS REALLY NEEDED? 

A big breakthrough still is necessary. 

Running autos by electricity is not a new 
idea, At the start of this century, there 
were more electrics than gasoline-powered 
cars. They disappeared because they could 
not compete in power, speed, range, con- 
venience or price. 

Electrics still can’t compete—and for the 
same reasons. But now there are engineers 
and industrialists who believe solutions for 
at least some of these problems are in sight. 

“The electric car is coming,” declares Wil- 
liam J. Clapp, president of both the Florida 
Power Corporation and the Edison Electric 
Institute. 

“I personally feel there will be an electric 
car for suburban use within five to 10 years,” 
says Arjay R. Miller, president of the Ford 
Motor Company. 

The enthusiasm of both Mr. Clapp and 
Mr. Miller stems from some recent develop- 
ments in batteries. 

Batteries have been a principal obstacle 
to any serious efforts to revive the electric 
car. 

The conventional lead-acid storage battery, 
used to energize the electrical systems of to- 
day's vehicles, is not satisfactory as a power 
source to drive an automobile because of its 
low capacity. The early electrics carried 
4,000 pounds of lead-acid batteries, yet, 
achieved speeds of only 25 to 30 miles an hour 
on level ground and required recharging 
every 30 to 40 miles. 

However, experimental work is in progress 
on a variety of new lightweight batteries, 
each capable, in theory, of far greater storage 
capacity than the lead-acid type. 

Most advanced of the new types is the 
silver-zinc battery, originally developed for 
U.S. military and space programs. Yardney 
Electric Corporation of New York, which 
builds such batteries, says they they have a 
storage capacity six to 10 times as great as a 
lead-acid battery of comparable weight. 


PRESENT MODELS 


Both Yardney and General Motors Cor- 
poration have experimental electric cars 
which operate on silver-zine batteries. The 
Yardney Electric auto uses a converted Re- 
nault Dauphine body, a 7.2-horsepower 
motor and four batteries. The range is 77 
miles when the car is driven at a constant 
30 miles per hour. Top speed is said to be 
55 miles per hour. 

The General Motors electric car is the 
Electrovair II. It uses a Chevrolet Corvair 
body, has ride, handling and acceleration 
characteristics equal to a conventional Cor- 
vair, but with a range of 40 to 80 miles. 

Silver-zinc batteries have drawbacks, too. 
The basic problems: high cost and relatively 
limited life. The 13 batteries for the Elec- 
trovair II cost a total of $15,000 and must 
be replaced after 100 rechargings—less than 
a year of normal driving. They also fill the 
entire trunk compartment and make the 
electric version 800 pounds heavier than a 
gasoline-powered Corvair. 

Lardney's president, Michel N. Yardney, 
suggests renting the silver in the batteries 
as one way to beat the cost. The silver can 
be reused indefinitely. Mr. Yardney esti- 
mates this method could bring the price of 
the batteries down to $700 to $900, plus a $100 
annual silver rental. 

METAL-AIR METHOD 

More promising for the mass market, in 
the view of some experts, is work being done 
by a number of companies in the U.S. and 
Britain on metal-air batteries. 

The metal usually is zinc. Electrical en- 
ergy is produced by converting the zinc to 
zine oxide in a system that uses relatively 
common as well as low-cost materials. 

Scientists say this type of battery could 
store and deliver five to seven times as much 
energy per pound as a lead-acid battery, with 
less deterioration and at modest cost. 
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e A. Hoffman, a research engineer 
with the Institute of Government and Pub- 
lic Affairs of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, calls the metal-air battery “the 
innovation that now makes the electric auto- 
mobile thinkable.” 

General Atomic Division of General Dy- 
namics Corporation, one of many firms in- 
volved in this research, has been working on 
zinc-air batteries in its San Diego, Calif., 
laboratories since 1960. Recently it tested 
two prototypes with energy-storage capaci- 
ties of 7 and 14 kilowatt-hours. The next 
step is a battery of 50 to 150 kilowatt-hours, 
suitable as a power source for light trucks of 
3,000 to 4,000 pounds. A prototype is sched- 
uled for completion next year. 

The Edison Electric Institute has partici- 
pated with General Atomic in a 3-million- 
dollar project since 1964, and 14 investor- 
owned power companies contributed $150,000 
to the program in 1966. 

Other maufacturers of batteries and fuel 
cells are pushing development of power 
plants for electric cars. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company is 
now demonstrating a short-range electric 
car propelled by a conventional lead-acid 
storage battery. Leesona Moos Laboratories, 
a pioneer in the zinc- air battery field, says 
it hopes within two years to have developed 
a rechargeable zinc-air battery “that will fill 
the triple requirements of performance, cost 
and safety.” 

Union Carbide Corporation, General Elec- 
trie Company and other major firms are 
stepping up the pace of their battery and 
fuel-cell work. 

The view from Detroit. In Detroit, top 
managements of the major auto companies 
appear firmly wedded to the idea that the 
internal-combusion gasoline engine is both 
more efficient and less expensive than any 
other type of power source now on the 
horizon. 

Chrysler Corporation’s primary research 
on alternate power sources has centered on 
the gas-turbine engine, which remains an 
experimental project. 

Recently, Chrysler officials reported it 
might prove possible to use a small turbine 
to provide constant charging for a battery- 
powered vehicle. Such plans, however, still 
are in the theoretical stage, the company 
said. 

Despite its proved ability to build an op- 
erational electric car, GM publicly shows no 
intention of trying to market electrics in 
the near future. 

Edward N. Cole, a GM executive vice presi- 
dent, comments: “Major research-and-devel- 
opment programs lie ahead if such power 
systems are ever to become feasible for gen- 
eral use.” 

Solutions, says Mr. Cole, “are 20 years or 
more down the road.” 

Ford appears considerably more enthusi- 
astic about electric propulsion—not as a 
replacement for today’s cars in freeway driv- 
ing, but for small urban and suburban ve- 
hicles. Ford has two electric-car projects 
under way. One, in conjunction with Ford of 
Britain, is a small “city car,” only 6 feet long 
and designed to carry, at most, two adults 
and two children. Two prototypes of the 
“city car” are being built in England, with 
testing due late in the spring. The proto- 
types are designed to use conventional bat- 
teries, which means very limited range and 
speed. 

Ford is much more excited over its longer- 
range project—development of a sodium-sul- 
phur battery. Still in the test-tube stage, 
this battery produces current by combining 
sodium and sulphur ions with ceramic ma- 
terial as a conductor. 

Ford scientists say materials for this bat- 
tery are plentiful and cheap, that it could be 
recharged and infinite number of times and 
that the projected storage capacity is 15 
times as great as a lead-acid battery. 

Ford’s timetable of five to 10 years for an 
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electric car, as outlined by the company's 
president, appears to be based on the sod- 
ium-sulphur battery. Ford scientists are 
aiming at a full-scale battery by the early 
1970’s. But Ford is not banking entirely on 
its own discoveries. In February, it signed 
a contract with Yardney Electric jointly to 
explore zinc-air batteries. One source says 
Ford also is watching the General Atomic 
work with “extreme interest.” 

Other hindrances. While batteries are 
the most immediate roadblock in develop- 
ment of electric cars, experts say other se- 
rious problems must be solved before elec- 
trics could hope to replace or compete with 
today’s automobiles. Two are motors and 
controls, 

One Ford scientist put it this way: 

“Today we must concentrate on the bat- 
tery. But, if we had the battery, we would 
find that neither the electric motors nor the 
electronic controls now available would 
prove satisfactory.” 

Michael Ference, Jr., Ford’s vice president 
for scientic research, adds: 

“We are not interested in building a car 
that would operate like the old streetcars.” 

One Ford research program involves ex- 
tremely small, lightweight electric motors. 
Another is concerned with tires and auto de- 
sign and materials that would reduce wind 
and road resistance, thus extending the 
range of battery-powered vehicles. 

“Cost exorbitant.” Craig Marks, assistant 
engineer in charge of the power-development 
project at GM says 10 years of research went 
into the building of the Electrovair II. His 
comment: 

“We found there was a big difference be- 
tween talking about electric cars in paper 
studies and actually building one. Putting 
it mildly, we found the costs exorbitant.” 

Mr. Cole said GM chose to build an electric 
with the performance levels of a Corvair “be- 
cause any useful, safe family vehicle must be 
quick and maneuverable enough to hold its 
own in freeway traffic.” He added: 

“Electric cars in the performance range of 
golf carts or plant utility vehicles would be 
too dangerous for city driving unless they 
had exclusive slow lanes.” 

Ford officials privately criticize GM for 
what they maintain was a “transparent ef- 
fort to discredit the feasibility of electric 
cars.” 

GM officials, in turn, claim Ford has no 
real appreciation of all the problems. 
“Wait until they try to build a car. Then 
their eyes really will be opened.“ comments 
one GM engineer. 

Reaction in Washington. Despite Mr. 
Cole's warning that you're not going to bring 
electric cars to the market simply by passing 
legislation requiring them,” there is increas- 
ing agitation in Washington for some posi- 
tive action on electrics. 

Joint hearings on electric-car research 
were set to start March 14 before the Senate 
Commerce Committee and the Public Works 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollution. 

The chairman of the Commerce Commit- 
tee, Senator Warren G. Magnuson (Dem.) 
of Washington, is sponsoring a bill which 
would authorize the newly formed Depart- 
ment of Transportation to spend 10.5 million 
dollars for research and development of ve- 
hicle power other than the internal-combus- 
tion engine. The Magnuson bill also would 
provide for design and testing of prototype 
models. 

Senator Edmund S. Muskie (Dem.). of 
Maine, who is chairman of the Pollution 
Subcommittee, wants to authorize the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
to spend 5 million dollars studying the de- 
velopment of a vehicular-power source that 
will not contribute to air pollution. 

What is being done now. A 16-member 
panel of experts outside the Government 
was set up by the Commerce Department in 
January to study all aspects of problems con- 
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nected with automobile air pollution, includ- 
ing the role of the electric car. 

The chairman of the group, Richard S. 
Morse, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, says “any and all alternatives“ 
such as batteries, steam, fuel cells and gas 
turbines—are being investigated. Mr. Morse 
expects to make his report late this summer. 

Most of the legislative interest in electric 
vehicles stems from concern over air pollu- 
tion. Senator Muskie says the automobile 
is responsible for as much as 80 to 90 per cent 
of the pollutants in the air over Los Angeles— 
where most emissions are rigidly controlled— 
and possibly 40 to 50 per cent in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

In Cleveland, officials estimate that autos, 
trucks, and buses discharge 41 tons of hydro- 
carbons, 478 tons of carbon monoxide and 23 
tons of oxides of nitrogen into the air of the 
city’s business district daily. 

Ban on present autos? In California, one 
public official has called for an eventual ban 
on all gasoline-powered cars and trucks. 

Frank M. Stead, chief of the division of 
environmental sanitation of the California 
public-health department, maintains the air 
in his State will become so polluted from 
other sources within 15 years that it won't be 
able to handle vehicle emissions. He adds: 

“The only realistic way to bring about this 
historic kind of changeover [to electric 
power] on schedule is to demand it by law 
in the public interest; that is, to serve 
legal notice that after 1980 no gasoline- 
powered motor vehicles will be permitted to 
operate in California.” 

Effects on tazes. Conversion from gasoline 
to electricity on a national scale, authorities 
say, would force a massive revision in the 
tax structures of both the Federal and State 
governments. The Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association and the Bureau of Public 
Roads estimate federal and State revenues 
from motor-fuel taxes totaled 7.6 billion 
dollars in 1966. 

While electrically powered vehicles would 
be virtually emission-free, scientists caution 
that total conversion to electricity would not 
necessarily remove the air-pollution problem. 

“Remember,” says one Ford expert, “that 
the plan would be to recharge these cars 
from conventional electric-power outlets. 
This would increase the demand for elec- 
tricity. And, since most power plants still 
are fueled by coal and are major air polluters, 
this would increase pollution by the power 
firms.” 

Mr. Clapp, of Florida Power, estimates that, 
if all trucks and cars now operated on bat- 
teries, they would need an additional 500 
billion kilowatt-hours of electricity per year. 
That is half again as much as the total now 
generated in the United States. 

Shifting to electric power in cars, in fact, 
would have impact on the whole economy, 
according to many authorities. 

Says one economist: 

“We are talking about an industry that, 
with related businesses—petroleum, chemical 
and others—accounts for 30 per cent of the 
nation’s total output, or gross national 
product. So we need first to determine the 
problem and discover the facts.” 

Are there valid reasons, other than air 
pollution, for pushing electric-car research? 
Definitely yes,“ say the electric-car enthu- 
slasts. 

How life would change. Mr. Hoffman, of 
UCLA, writes as follows in the October, 1966, 
issue of “Scientific American”: 

“We are so conditioned to the present auto- 
mobile that it is difficult to imagine or appre- 
ciate what a change would be wrought in the 
quality of life by the switch to electricity. 

“The roar of traffic in our communities 
might be reduced to a not-too-unpleasant 
hum (although tire noise would still be 
with us). The turn of a switch would start 
up our automobiles instantly, quietly, with 
full power and without cold-morning balki- 
ness. 
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“Even traffic jams and red lights would be 
more bearable without the impatient and 
wasteful irritation of the idling engine. 
Breakdowns on the road would become far 
less common, as electric motors can run for 
thousands of hours without attention. 

“We would ride in clean, sweet air even 
in tunnels (which would need much less 
artificial ventilation). In the course of time, 
the removal of the gasoline engine would 
make it possible for the automobile to evolve 
into a vehicle that could be much more suit- 
able to the human body and nervous system.” 

Time factors. Mr. Hoffman, however, does 
not predict the overnight arrival of the elec- 
trics, even after the technical difficulties are 
solved. He points out that it would take 
time to tool up factories to produce such 
cars by the millions, and that gasoline- 
powered vehicles would linger for a dozen 
years or so. 

“Realistically,” says Mr. Hoffman, “we 
must conclude that the internal-combus- 
tion, piston-engined automobile will con- 
tinue to dominate our roads for the next 30 
years or more. 

“In the meantime, the arrival of the elec- 
tric car—indeed, whether or not it arrives at 
all in this century—will depend on how 
much support is given to its development.” 

William T. Reid, energy-conversion special- 
ist at the Columbus, Ohio, laboratories of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, says the power 
source for an electric vehicle should provide 
a range of at least 100 to 150 miles between 
recharging to assure the driver of adequate 
energy reserves. 

Mr. Reid suggests that, once this range is 
achieved, the electrics will find their greatest 
acceptance in cities. 

In a paper prepared for the American In- 
stitute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Mr. 
Reid declared: 

“Urban driving, from home to the grocery, 
to school or church, or to work on city 
Streets and in residential areas requires no 
300-horsepower engine or tire-skidding ac- 
celeration. 

“Except for occasional freeways, city 
speeds are restricted to 35 miles per hour in 
most municipalities. This is where the elec- 
tric automobile will be ideal. With its lack 
of noise, its excellent stop-and-go charac- 
teristics, its freedom from mechanical com- 
plexities and, most importantly, its ability to 
operate without an air-polluting exhaust, 
the electric car becomes the obvious choice 
for city driving.” 

Since no U.S. manufacturer now builds 
electric passenger cars commercially, au- 
thentic estimates of cost are not available. 
Most experts suggest they probably would be 
more expensive than gas vehicles of com- 
parable size—possibly as much as 25 per cent 
higher. Operating costs should be less, 

Different opinion. One dissenter from 
the idea that the troubles facing the electrics 
are mainly technical is Andrew Leparulo, as- 
sistant vice president of Yardney Electric. 

As a marketing expert, Mr. Leparulo be- 
lieves the chief roadblocks are marketing 
and investment problems—al] of the things 
wrapped up in the tooling, distributing and 
promoting of what would be essentially a 
new car. 

The four major U.S. auto companies spend 
a billion dollars or more annually to bring 
new models of conventional cars to market. 

Mr. Leparulo says the quickest and simplest 
way to proceed with electrics would be to in- 
volve the Government as a testing agency, 
substituting electric power in a large part of 
the federal fleet of 330,000 vehicles. This 
would provide data on the economics of us- 
ing electric cars. Utilities should be nat- 
urals for trying electric cars and trucks, he 
suggests. And then maybe taxis. 

All of this would provide the information 
and experience needed to move into the con- 
sumer market. 

A glance ahead. A highly optimistic fore- 
cast on the future of the electric car was 
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issued February 25 by the Federal Power 
Commission. It expects 1.5 to 2 million 
electric passenger cars to be in use in the 
U.S. by 1980, and 3 to 4 million by 1985. 
These would be primarily short-range ve- 
hicles. 

An even rosier prediction came from Alan 
S. Boyd, Secretary of Transportation. He 
thinks most autos in urban areas will be 
powered by electricity 15 or 20 years from 
now. 

Outlook in England. Optimism also is 
high in Britain, where 40,000 short-range 
electric trucks now operate. Officials of the 
Electricity Council of Great Britain suggest 
“tens of thousands” of electric cars prob- 
ably will be sold in the next decade, al- 
though none can be bought yet. 

The Electric Vehicle Association of Great 
Britain says there are perhaps 20 electric 
cars operating in England now. Most, if not 
all, are custom-built; some are of pre-World 
War II vintage. 

Two prototypes of electric “mini-cars” 
have been demonstrated in Britain within 
the last year—the Scamp and the Trident. 
Suggested prices would run about $990. 

Peel Engineering, which makes the Tri- 
dent, says it hopes to go into commercial 
production before the end of 1967, but has 
announced no firm plans. 

W. G. Watson, chief engineer of Scottish 
Aviation of Prestwick, Scotland, which is de- 
veloping the Scamp, reports his company re- 
mains undecided on its next steps. Says Mr. 
Watson: 

“We're absolutely convinced electric cars 
will be very, very significant in urban areas 
at some stage in the future—perhaps in five 
to 10 years. 

“If electric cars are going to be significant, 
some more development work is necessary— 
especially by component manufacturers, who 
are going to have to bring their prices down. 
A lot of companies are sitting back to see if 
there is something in electric cars, but would 
Hoste somebody else would do the pioneer- 

g. 

Now; a size-up. This, then, would appear 
to sum up the present situation: 

More companies are spending more money, 
time and effort today on trying to solve the 
problems of producing a practical electric 
car than probably at any time since Henry 
Ford and Thomas Edison gave up their at- 
tempt to build an electric Model T in 1915. 

Laboratory results lend hope of at least 
some degree of technical success. 

Solid accomplishments, however, are as yet 
quite limited. 

One overriding question remains: If a sat- 
isfactory electric car is built, will enough peo- 
ple buy it to make it a commercial success? 

For years, cars have been sold as something 
more than transportation. The emphasis is 
on power, luxury and pride of possession. 
Will the sports-car generation, bred on drag 
racing and noisy mufflers, accept a noiseless 
run- about with a top speed of 60? 


TAKING A DRIVE IN AN ELECTRIC CAR 


A staff member of “U.S. News & World Re- 
port” took a test drive in an electric- 
powered car. Here is his report: 


New YorK.—Drive an electric car through 
New York City traffic, and you become con- 
vinced there is a future in this country for 
such an auto. 

The test car, a modified Renault Dauphine 
powered by batteries created by the Yardney 
Electric Corporation, is easy to operate, has 
good pickup, is noiseless and odorless and 
can cruise at a speed of 45 miles an hour or 
more. 

All you do to start is turn the ignition key, 
fiip down a switch that resembles. a light 
switch, and you're ready to go. Flip the 
switch up, and you have put the car into 
reverse. All this is done in complete silence, 
without the familiar starter whine. 

Power is fed to the wheels by a foot pedal 
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of conventional appearance. There is an or- 
dinary round steering wheel, not like the 
straight steering handles which were found 
on old-time electric cars. 

Press the pedal gently, and the car creeps 
forward. Press down hard, and it surges 
ahead. One is reminded of the old electric 
streetcar: One moment the car is standing 
still, the next it is moving, all without a 
sound, 

There is no gearshift. A click is heard as 
the car shifts from one speed to another. 

Engineers say this sound will be eliminated 
once solid-state controls are perfected. 

The ride is smooth, with the road feel of 
a conventional small car. Grades up to 15 
degrees are taken with no trouble. Engineers 
note, however, that climbing hills uses up 
power somewhat faster. 

Braking the car takes a bit more effort 
than on a gas-powered car. The reason, ac- 
cording to company experts: An electric mo- 
tor does not slow the auto the way a gas-type 
vehicle does. The brakes do all the work on 
the electric. 

Today's car, for experimental purposes, has 
a range of around 77 miles without recharge 
when it is driven at a steady 30 miles an hour. 
Later models, authorities say, should travel 
about 150 miles on a single charge. 

The car can be plugged into electric cir- 
cuits that now power gadgets in the house, 
and it can be recharged while you sleep. 

Just plug it in, and get it ready for driving 
the next day. 

Moving parts in the electric motor are few. 

The power plant in the test car consists of 
four batteries, each the size of a battery in a 
gas-powered automobile, and an electric mo- 
tor a little bigger than the one in a washing 
machine. 

Company officials say there are still prob- 
lems to be worked out, involving batteries, 
costs and other things. 

Even so, one driver's conclusion is that 
a small electric car—silent, smokeless, simple 
in operation—might make a good “second 
car“ for city use. Learning to handle it 
would be easy. 


APPOINTMENT OF VICENTE T XI- 
MENES TO EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, today 
the President of the United States ap- 
pointed the Honorable Vicente T 
Ximenes, of New Mexico, to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
It is with great satisfaction that I most 
respectfully extend the sincere apprecia- 
tion of many of the people concerned 
with this appointment to the President. 
It is for me a great satisfaction and a 
culmination of an endeavor which I 
started long ago, as I stated last year in 
a talk on the floor of the House of May 
19, 1966: 

Mr. Speaker, the people complain that 
there is no commissioner on the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission who 
knows the problems of the Southwest and 
the Spanish speaking people in the South- 
west. That is true and I agree with it... . 

They are asking for someone who knows 
the problems and can help that Commission 
to deal with those problems and no one can 
know those problems better than one who 
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has lived with them. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully request and ask the President of the 
United States and the Executive Branch of 
the government that at the earliest oppor- 
tunity a person cognizant of the problems of 
the Spanish speaking people of the South- 
west be placed on this Commission. 


The President could have made no bet- 
ter choice than the Honorable Vicente T 
Ximenes, who was born in Floresville, 
Tex., but now lists his home as New Mex- 
ico; who was educated at the University 
of New Mexico where he received a B.A. 
degree in 1950 and a M.A. degree in 1951. 

From 1939 to 1940 he was company 
clerk of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in Floresville, Tex. In 1941-42, he was 
a teacher and principal in a Floresville, 
Tex., elementary school. After that ne 
served for 5 years in the Army Air Force 
and was released in 1947 as a major. 
During his service he won the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. From 1951 to 1961 
he served as a research economist and 
instructor at the University of New Mex- 
ico and from 1961 until 1964 as program 
economist at a U.S. AID mission in Ecua- 
dor. From there he came to join the 
staff of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and remained there until early 
1965 when he accepted a position as as- 
sistant to the Inspector General of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he served with dis- 
tinction until he resigned that position to 
join the U.S. AID mission in Panama as 
assistant director for development plan- 
ning. In 1966 Mr. Ximenes was pro- 
moted to his present position of Deputy 
Director of the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development mission in Panama. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, we are very 
proud of President Johnson and the wise 
selection he has made of Vicente T Xi- 
menes. We are fully aware of the great 
responsibility which will be placed on this 
young man as a member of this most im- 
portant Commission—but we are none- 
theless more fully aware of his tremen- 
dous capability to learn, the enormous 
amount of education both academic and 
in the field which he has at his disposal 
and above all, we are personally aware 
of the sincere and heartfelt desire which 
Mr. Ximenes has toward the service 
which he can render his country. We 
congratulate him on this very important 
assignment. We wish him well and we 
extend to him our sincere pledge of coop- 
eration in the years to come. 


HUSTLING HEREFORD TEXAS COW 
TOWN PULLS MANY NEW FAC- 
TORIES BY IGNORING THE RULES 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman froin 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in 


these days of more Federal aid for most 
everything, it is refreshing to note that 
a small city in my district, Hereford, 
Tex., has been successful in a phenom- 
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enal industrial expansion through its 
own efforts. 

The Wall Street Journal of March 24, 
1967, featured Hereford’s success in at- 
tracting new industry on its own 
through some rather unique and un- 
usual procedures. 

I include the front-page story carried 
by the Wall Street Journal on March 31 
in the Recorp as an example of what 
one small town did for itself through the 
resourcefulness and energy of its own 
citizens: 


HUSTLING HEREFoRD—TExas Cow Town PULLS 
Many New FACTORIES BY IGNORING THE 
RvuLES—LETTERS FROM HIGH-SCHOOLERS, 
VISIT To A SICKROOM HELP ATTRACT A SUGAR 
REFINERY—FimMs FIND UNIONS, HIGH Pay 

(By Dennis Farney) 

HEREFORD, Tex.—This is a cow town on the 
make. So far, it has made out amazingly 
well. 

In the city park a giant trash can which is 
shaped like the Lone Star State touts Here- 
ford as the place where “industry and agri- 
culture meet.” And they literally do. 
White-faced cattle that gave the town its 
name graze beside spanking new plants that 
have pumped about 600 new jobs and $10 
million annually into the tiny town’s econ- 
omy within the past five years. More plants 
are on the way. 

Hereford might seem to have no right to 
be so successful in hustling industry. The 
competition is fierce. Industrial develop- 
ment experts estimate that at least half 
of all the U.S. communities now actively 
wooing outside industry are towns of 15,000 
population or less (Hereford boasts 12,568 
citizens). And many competitors can offer 
a lot more than this little Texas Panhandle 
town. 

Most competitors can give industry at 
least one of the following advantages: Low 
wage rates, low taxes or tax “holidays,” lim- 
ited union activity, bond financing to build 
plants, proximity to major markets and 
pleasant surroundings. Hereford dangles 
none of these lines. 


AN OLD ARMY VERDICT 


Its biggest new plant is unionized and 
wages average $3.40 hourly. It gives no tax 
holidays and builds no plants with bond 
money. It is nowhere near any major urban 
market. The treeless high plains that 
stretch to the horizon are scorching in sum- 
mer, freezing in winter, and ravaged by dust 
storms. An Army survey after the Civil War 
dismissed this whole area as “so barren 
that it must always remain uninhabited 
by man and beast alike.” 

But Hereford has ignored all this and 
grown impressively anyway—thanks to canny 
cultivation of the assets it does have, incredi- 
ble persistence sprinkled with sheer gall, and 
a lightning-like rush to open the door at the 
slightest tentative tap of opportunity. Its 
industrial development program is more a 
mad scramble than an orderly, planned 
effort. But it works. 

The proof shows up everywhere. Since 
1962 the town has landed 11 new industries, 
the principal prize being a $23 million beet- 
sugar refinery built by Holly Sugar Corps. 
Population has increased 40%, and block 
after block of expensive new ranch-style 
homes are pushing out onto the plains. 
Bank deposits have risen 50% 

Main Street throbs with new vitality. 
Merchants are planting shrubs outside their 
stores, putting up colorful sunshades, and 
piping in music to put customers in a buying 
mood. Light planes shuttle in and out of 
the local airstrip, bringing engineers, devel- 
opers and eager Easterners with money to 
spend. “I never thought we’d have to turn 
away capital, but it’s come to that,” gasps 
a local cattle feedlot operator. 
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STRONG AGRICULTURAL BASE 


Much of this prosperity comes from new 
industry, and much of the new industry has 
come in because Hereford has been success- 
ful in building a strong agricultural base. 
The area sits atop an abundant supply of 
underground water, and irrigation has been 
highly developed. Consequently, farmers in 
these regions can grow rich crops on plains 
where rainfall is scanty indeed. Also, since 
1956, a thriving cattle-feeding operation has 
been painstakingly expanded. About 150,000 
head are fattened near here now. 

These developments, in turn, have helped 
draw such industries as the beet-sugar opera- 
tion, fertilizer-blending plants, livestock- 
feed manufacturers—and one company, 
Bravo Smokes Inc., which makes cigarets out 
of lettuce leaves. 

In drawing some of these plants Hereford 
has broken quite a few of the “rules” fol- 
lowed by many other towns scuffling for in- 
dustry. It doesn’t have an industrial park 
where outside firms can settle in easily, and 
its formal industrial development committee 
is moribund. 

But it does have a handful of civic leaders 
who cooperate informally to land industry in 
whatever unconventional way seems best. 
They avoid the careful planning and study 
sessions recommended by industrial devel- 
opment experts, preferring immediate eye- 
ball-to-eyeball confrontation with a possible 
prospect. And they don’t seem to listen 
when the prospect says “no.” 


BAGGING THE REFINERY 


Consider their pursuit of the sugar re- 
finery. Old newspaper clips show that the 
town had longed for such an operation as 
far back as 1911. When the idea was revived 
in 1961, town boosters bolted into action. 
There was no research, no promotion plan- 
ning—one week they were in Hereford, dis- 
cussing the idea casually, and the next they 
were in Denver, pressing the proposal upon 
executives of American Crystal Sugar Co. 
Quickly and coolly, those executives picked 
the idea apart. 

The chief obstacle, they explained, was the 
National Sugar Act. This law set domestic 
acreage allotments for sugar production, and 
there weren’t any for the Hereford area. 
American Crystal suggested somewhat skep- 
tically that Hereford change the law. 

That's exactly what the town eventually 
helped to do—by spending about $100,000 of 
local money contributed by civic leaders, en- 
listing just about everyone in Hereford in a 
two-year lobbying effort, and trying some 
ploys that would make a professional con- 
sultant shudder. 

After Denver, the Hereford delegation went 
to Washington and was rebuffed again. 
“They just laughed at us,” says Henry Sears, 
president of the First National Bank in Here- 
ford. “Harold Cooley (then chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee) told us: ‘Boys, 
I sure admire your spunk but you'll never get 
the job done.“ 

Mr. Sears and his friends saw that Here- 
ford would have to neutralize almost- certain 
opposition to a change in the law from a 
combination of powerful interests, including 
foreign lobbyists, U.S. State Department offi- 
cials and some sugar producers with a stake 
in the status quo. They helped do it by 
enlisting the support of farmers in other 
potential beet-sugar growing areas, a strategy 
mapped out by James Witherspoon, a Here- 
ford attorney. 

Mr. Witherspoon helped organize about 70 
growers’ associations in 10 states—each, he 
recalls fondly, writing its Congressman and 
raising hell with him.” A blizzard of letters 
issued from the Witherspoon law offices, too. 
No one was overlooked, not even Mrs. Evelyn 
Lincoln, personal secretary to the late John 
F. Kennedy (“. . . Please do not let our Presi- 
dent overlook these facts). 

Spurred on by their teachers, the 650 stu- 
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dents of Hereford High School showered Con- 
gressmen and the President with 3,000 hand- 
written letters pleading for a change in the 
law. Mr. Witherspoon added another “per- 
suader”—50-Ib sacks of Hereford onions 
shipped to the President and to House com- 
mittee chairmen, When he wasn’t writing 
letters and shipping edibles, the attorney 
was in Washington, buttonholing the men 
with influence. 

Months passed with no visible progress. 
But in 1962 Uncle Sam caved in—thanks 
largely to curtailment of sugar imports from 
Castro’s Cuba as well as to the clamor from 
the growers’ associations. In any event, a 
new sugar act was passed: The Hereford 
area got enough allotments to warrant con- 
struction of a beet-sugar refinery, and got a 
commitment from Holly to build one. 

That company’s chief executive officer, 
however, became seriously ill (he later died) 
and dictated a bedside memo canceling the 
commitment. Immediately, Mr. Sears flew 
up from Hereford, contacted the executive in 
his hospital room, and talked him into rein- 
stating the proposed plant. 

Things have been hopping in Hereford 
ever since it was built. The refinery puts 
about $8 million a year into the local econ- 
omy, and its beet-pulp byproducts, useful in 
cattle feed, have given an additional boost 
to the commercial feedlot business. 

Some small towns have been successful in 
luring industry, only to find that the compa- 
nies settling in have been too shaky finan- 
cially to survive. Hereford has had no such 
trouble. Its list of corporate citizens and 
citizens-to-be reads like a roster of blue 
chips. 

Besides Holly Sugar, there are Monsanto 
Co, and American Cyanamid Co., which op- 
erate ferilizer blending plants; W. R. Grace 
& Co., which has a subsidiary here making 
livestock feed; Allied Chemical Corp. and 
Swift & Co., which are building livestock 
feed facilities. Wilson & Co. has taken an 
option on a site for a possible meat-packing 
plant, and civic leaders are hopeful of land- 
ing a plant of a major baby food manufac- 
turer. Just yesterday, Texas Meat Packers 
Inc. of Dallas agreed to buy a 25-acre site 
and says it plans to build a $2 million 
slaughtering plant capable of processing 
8,000 head a week. 

Hereford has never attracted an industry 
that later failed. It had a close call when 
local investors pledged $85,000 to Dolly Tex- 
tiles Inc., a maker of girls’ dresses originally 
based in Las Vegas, N.M. Dolly Textiles 
came to Hereford in 1964 and promptly 
posted a $25,000 loss. But management has 
since been changed and the firm expects a 
net profit of roughly $30,000 in the fiscal 
year ending next Thursday. 

Bravo Smokes, by any measure the most 
unusual business in Hereford, is doing well, 
according to Puzant Torigian, its owner. It 
is making 1 million cigarets a day now and 
plans to boost output to 10 million before 
the year is out. Mr. Torigian says Bravo 
will add six new curing plants (where the 
lettuce leaves are treated with enzymes in a 
process he invented) to its lone curing opera- 
tion in Uvalde, Texas. He also has opened 
up new retail outlets in major cities. 


TWO BRUSHOFFS, BUT THEN... 


Hereford landed Bravo in typical fashion. 
When town leaders first got in touch with 
Mr. Torigian by letter in 1964 he didn't even 
answer us,” says W. T. Thompson, manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The town 
tried again in early 1965, but got the brush- 
off again. Mr. Torigian then said: “We be- 
lieve our needs are too great for your town 
to afford. 

After Hereford landed the Holly Sugar 
plant, however, and after local investors 
pledged more than $100,000 in capital, Mr. 
Torigian allowed himself to be won over, 
Another big factor in Hereford’s favor: The 
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lettuce crop grown in the area on irrigated 
land. 

The aggressiveness shown by Hereford is 
being emulated by many other small towns 
now. Tracy, Calif., plans to mail 2,000 per- 
sonal letters to “presidents and chairmen of 
firms of every description.” Trenton, Ga., 
out-hustling competitors, brought in plants 
of the H. D. Lee Co, and the Hudson Wire 
Co.; townsfolks pldeged $45,000 to attract 
the Lee plant, and just before a site selection 
team visited the town, “those people washed 
down the courthouse square,“ says an ad- 
miring observer. 

Lisbon, Maine, rebounded from the stun- 
ning loss in 1964 of its two woolen mills, 
which provided a total of 1,100 jobs in a town 
of 5,700. Adding to Federal loans $300,000 
raised locally, the town built a new plant, 
bought one of the old mills, and leased the 
structures back to a textile finishing concern 
and an electronics components manufac- 
turer. 

GROWING PAINS FOR HEREFORD 


Comparatively few small towns, however, 
have had the success Hereford has enjoyed. 
In some ways, though, the onrush of in- 
dustry has been a mixed blessing; Hereford 
is suffering some growing pains. Since 1963 
it has had to sell $1.2 million in bonds to 
finance water and sewer extensions and street 
improvements. During the same period it 
sold school bond issues totaling $2.4 million 
and built 88 new classrooms. Still, the 
schools have barely kept pace with increased 
enrollments and property taxes have risen. 

And, inevitably perhaps, some friction has 
been noted between the natives and “out- 
siders.” Mr, Torigian of Bravo Smokes, for 
example, has rubbed some Herefordites the 
wrong way. The local farmers and business- 
men who made up his board of directors 
tended to view Bravo Smokes as a strictly 
local industry, and didn’t entirely appreciate 
his plans for expanding from the company’s 
base here into a national operation. 

Thus, says one local observer, while Mr. 
Torigian, a friendly New Yorker of Armenian 
extraction, staged press conferences and 
mapped national sales strategy, “his direc- 
tors were jumping him about plans to hang 
drapes in his office and install a new ladies’ 
rest room.” 


BUYING OUT THE LOCALS 


Outspoken and always in a hurry, the new- 
comer “tried to tell our bankers how to run 
their banks, our businessmen how to run 
their businesses—and for a while we didn’t 
know if he could run his own,” says a local 
businessman. Directors of Bravo finally 
began toying with the idea of undercutting 
Mr. Torigian by hiring a business manager. 
After several bitter meetings, Mr. Torigian 
bought out his local investors instead. 

Today, the head of Bravo Smokes still 
smarts over the experience he has had and 
the chilly reception he still gets from many 
townsfolk. “After all this time,” he says, 
“not one—not one—of my neighbors has 
come over to say hello to me.” 

But the social climate is improving. Not 
long ago at a high school pep rally for the 
basketball team (the Whitefaces, naturally), 
students delighted Christine Torigian, 15, by 
abandoning the standard cheer to break into 
shouts of “Bravo! Bravo!” 


DAMAGE CAUSED BY OUR 
AMBIGUOUS POLICIES 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the rea- 
sons for America’s deepening foreign pol- 
icy problems were analyzed by an emi- 
nent expert, Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe, 
director of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in an article published March 26 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer. In it, he 
points to the disintegration of the At- 
lantic alliance and the basic reason for 
it—America’s backward priorities—and 
calls for renewed effort to transform the 
alliance into a Western political union. 
I include the text of his article, together 
with an editorial comment on it pub- 
lished by the Inquirer: 


REBUTTAL OF Rosrow THESIS—U.S, FOREIGN 
PoLIcY—ALL-PERVASIVE AMBIGUITY? 


Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe is Director of the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he also is pro- 
fessor of political sclence. He edits Orbis, a 
quarterly journal of world affairs. He has 
been a professor at Penn since 1946, before 
which he was a special lecturer there. The 
article here was written as a response to one 
published in this section of The Inquirer on 
March 5, by Walt Whitman Rostow, special 
assistant to President Johnson. Rostow, the 
chief foreign policy expert in virtually daily 
consultation with Mr. Johnson on policies in 
Vietnam, outlined with detail the basis of 
the Johnson foreign policy. Strausz-Hupe 
here rebuts the assumptions and many of 
the implications of that policy. 

(Strausz-Hupe was born in Vienna in 1903 
and has lectured widely in Europe. His books 
include “The Balance of Tomorrow,” The 
Zone of Indifference,” “Protracted Conflict” 
and “Building the Atlantic World.“) 

(By Robert Strausz-Hupe) 

There are widespread doubts about how 
productive the day-to-day conduct of foreign 
policy of the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tions has been. There is no doubt whatso- 
ever about its abundant production of words. 
It has coined a great many new terms; it has 
projected a great many new images, as, for 
example, “building bridges” towards Com- 
munist Europe and “steps” towards a “de- 
tente“ with the Soviet Union. It is, however, 
excruciatingly difficult to pick from the ava- 
lanche of words, metaphors and “images” the 
fundamental premises which underly the 
Administration’s foreign policy. 

About these, the Administration has been 
notably reticent. In the following discussion 
I will seek to reduce the turgid flood of official 
statements to a limpid trickle of sensible 
propositions. These propositions must 
stand—at least until they are convincingly 
refuted by President Johnson. 


THE ASSUMPTIONS 


President Johnson appears to assume: 

—That the Western Alliance has done its 
job; it has contained Communist aggression; 

—That the Western Alliance is doing this 
job so well that the time has come to ex- 
ploit its success by negotiating a global set- 
tlement with the Soviets; 

—That the changes—political, social, eco- 
nomic and ideological—within the Commu- 
nist world, signify a subsidence of Soviet ag- 
gressiveness: The Soviets have mellowed, 
look now at the world as we do, and sub- 
ordinate their ideological principles to the 
idea of peaceful coexistence; 

—That our interest in halting the arms 
race is shared by the Soviets, and that, 
hence, this mutual interest should be en- 
shrined in arms reduction and arms control 
agreements, and that these agreements, in 
themselves, will be so many steps toward a 
detente; 
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—That the collaboration between the two 
great nuclear powers, the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union, especially in the field of the dis- 
semination of nuclear technology, will guar- 
antee world peace; 

—That further military-technological 
break-throughs are improbable, that the So- 
viets think or can be persuaded to think like- 
wise, and that, hence, neither they nor we 
should keep on running, at immense expense, 
in order to keep ahead in the arms race; 

— That the achievement of a detente and 
nuclear collaboration with the Soviets is the 
principal foreign policy objective to which 
our allies must defer, that is: The welfare 
of the Western Alliance as a whole and the 
aspirations of our individual allies must take 
a place second to a global settlement nego- 
tiated bilaterally between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. 


NO AGREEMENT 


These seven assumptions can be lumped 
under a comprehensive one: The Cold War 
has practically ended and we can live at 
peace with the leading Communist power. 

Now, I do not agree with any of these as- 
sumptions, except the first one—and even 
this agreement is not unqualified: The West- 
ern Alliance did contain the Soviets in Eu- 
rope, though not elsewhere. 

As I see it the Western Alliance is not do- 
ing its job now. To the contrary, it is in a 
state of galloping disintegration. Hence, its 
bargaining power does not impress the So- 
viets whose main objective throughout the 
last 10 years has been the destruction of 
Western unity. 

The Soviets are not looking at the world as 
we do and are making no bones about their 
abiding purpose, namely, to bury—with 
whatever shovels are most appropriate— 
“capitalist imperialism,” to wit, us. 

The political, social and economic changes 
that have occurred in the Soviet Union have 
strengthened rather than weakened the 
Communist power elite, and no statement 
has come out of the Soviet Union that, by 
one iota, modifies the ideological meaning of 
“peaceful coexistence” as a strategy for 
achieving the world revolution without fight- 
ing. 

SOVIET EFFORTS 

Plainly, the Soviets share neither President 
Johnson's interest in mutual arms reduction 
nor his belief that the military-technological 
stalemate cannot be broken. 

Plainly, they are knocking their brains out 
to achieve strategic superiority over the 
U.S., U.S. strategic superiority having been 
the cement of the Western Alliance and 
the principal bulwark of world peace. They 
have deployed a massive anti-ballistic missile 
system for which we lack a counterpart. 
They are prepared to talk about halting the 
spread of nuclear weapons—and this for the 
simple reason that they do not have allies 
that either possess nuclear weapons or can 
acquire them without Soviet permission. 
For good measure, the Soviets do not intend 
to share their nuclear technology with any- 
body. 

In brief, any nuclear nonproliferation 
agreement that the Soviets are willing to en- 
ter into with the United States can be con- 
cluded only at the expense of our Western 
Allies. If it is concluded, the current afflic- 
tions of the Western Alliance will culminate 
in its demise. 

Our major European allies are disagreed 
on many things. They do agree on the radi- 
cal reversal of U.S. foreign policy priorities: 
The U.S., as they see it, is interested, first 
and foremost, in the achievement of a de- 
tente with the Soviets and only then—and 
not very enthusiastically at that—in the 
restoration of Atlantic solidarity. 


NO RESULTS 


Thus far, this reversal has been barren of 
results; the Soviets have given us nothing 
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worth having; we have lost the confidence of 
some of our European allies and are rapidly 
losing the confidence of those that still 
stand by us. Notably, we have estranged 
Germany, the principal target of a Soviet 
propaganda and political warfare campaign 
mounted as lavishly as any Communist 
splinter campaign that, in the past, has as- 
sailed the solidarity and security of the 
West's free peoples. 

Our European allies are now scurrying for 
individual accommodation with the Com- 
munist states. But, rather than wringing 
our hands about the Europeans’ growing an- 
tagonism towards our country and about 
their headlong quest for Eastern markets on 
terms far more favorable than those they 
grant one another or anybody else, we should 
look at ourselves and ask ourselves as to 
whether we have not contributed to, and are 
not responsible for this development. 

A long time ago—in the early 1950s—those 
who deemed the Western Alliance the cor- 
nerstone of U.S. foreign policy, argued that 
a military alliance that remains nothing but 
a military alliance would go the way of all 
historical military alliances: it would dis- 
solve either because its members would no 
longer perceive the need for it, or because 
some members, wearied by the sacrifices re- 
quired by the Alliance, would seek to make 
bilateral deals with the power against which 
the alliance had been concluded. 


MOVING TARGET 


Patience is not a virtue of democracies. 
Democracies can do many things; they can- 
not sit still. There are many things a to- 
talitarian government like the Soviet can- 
not do; it can keep its people to its chosen 
course and impose patience upon it. All 
this was plain a long time ago. 

Hence, the United States, leader of the 
Western Alliance, had only two alternatives: 
to let the alliance suffer the fate of all mili- 
tary alliances in history, namely dissolution, 
or to transform the Western military alli- 
ance into a Western political community. No 
country should have known better what 
these alternatives implied than the United 
States, which owes its existence to the suc- 
cessful transformation of a revolutionary 
military alliance into a political union. 

As now can be seen and as, I believe, will 
be seen more clearly in the not-too-far-off 
future, the transformation of NATO into a 
political community should have been the 
principal objective of U.S. foreign policy— 
quite independent of the relative intensity 
of the Communist threat. 

As a matter of fact, if the West were united 
politically, we would not need worry today 
as to whether the Soviets will agree or not 
agree on disarmament measures, or view the 
detente as we do or merely as a strategic ploy, 
or want to trade with us or would rather 
trade with us or would rather trade with 
somebody else, or are “mellowing” or are as 
tough as ever. 

A West that is united politically would 
possess a military strategic superiority so 
overwhelming as to relegate the world rev- 
olutionary and power political ambitions of 
the Soviets forever to the dust bin of history. 

Even W. W. Rostow, a principal architect 
of the Administration policy, concedes that 
“the great hopes for progress in East-West 
relations depend on the maintenance of an 
adequate, flexible, and integrated defense 
system in the West as well as on an imagina- 
tive approach to the East.” 

Faced by a politically united West, the 
Soviets would have no other choice but to 
accommodate themselves to the Free World. 

Only thus could they satisfy the aspira- 
tions of their frustrated peoples. And to 
draw these frustrated people—with or with- 
out the consent of their rulers—into the 
community of the free peoples—this should 
be our second major objective. 

In this sense, we should have been work- 
ing on an even grander scale than that of 
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de Gaulle’s vision: not a Europe from the 
Channel to the Urals, but a Western Com- 
munity from the Urals westward beyond the 
Rockies. 

THIRD WORLD 


Such a community of the American-Euro- 
pean peoples could not only insure for cen- 
turies to come its own property and security 
but also deal with the terrible problems of 
the third world and, in common, seek to 
further the peaceful political and economic 
development of the emergent nations. These 
terrible problems are likely to become more 
pressing because a disunited West, still pitted 
against an increasingly powerful Soviet 
Union, cannot gather its intellectual and 
material resources in that common effort 
which might cope with the mounting misery 
and violence of the third world. 

In foreign affairs, even the wisest states- 
man can come to grief. Always, he faces 
many unknowns, and never does he control 
all the important factors of the international 
situation. President Johnson’s freedom of 
choice has been severely limited by the de- 
cisions of his predecessor. It would be 
grossly unfair to take this Administration 
to task for seeking to achieve what all post- 
war administrations sought and failed to ac- 
complish, namely a genuine, mutual relaxa- 
tion of tensions. I do question its timing 
and sense of priorities and, particularly, its 
advocacy of measures which will frustrate 
the achievements of the “integrated defense 
system in the West.” 


LONE UMBRELLA 


But, it is now argued by this Administra- 
tion—specifically by its defense intellect- 
uals”—that European military power cannot 
and need not weigh in the global balance of 
nuclear deterrence—that, so to speak, this 
global balance is a U.S.-Soviet business in 
which no one else should mix. Hence, 
European aspirations to a share in nuclear 
weaponry or control of nuclear strategy 
should not be allowed to interfere with the 
bilateral U.S.-Soviet negotiations for dis- 
armament or arms control agreements. 

I will not enter here upon a discussion of 
the military-technical aspects of this argu- 
ment. 

Politically, this argument has already 
wrought havoc throughout the Western Alli- 
ance. It is tantamount to saying that the 
military alliance with Europe is no longer 
needed, and that it is up to us—and up to us 
alone—to decide how Western Europe is to be 
defended—if she is going to be defended at 
all. 
I wonder how we would react to this prop- 
osition if it were we who would have to de- 
pend for our security on another nation's 
decision, however fervent that other nation's 
professions of its unconditional loyalty. 

It is precisely the credibility of our pledge 
to defend Western Europe, even if that de- 
fense would risk all-out nuclear war, that 
de Gaulle has questioned. His skepticism 
on this score is being increasingly shared 
by Europeans, not all of whom are French. 
In the last resort, an alliance is based on 
mutual trust. The fact is that, in the bosom 
of the Western Alliance, this mutual trust 
no longer exists. It has been eroded by our 
attempt to reach, over the heads of our 
European allies, an agreement with the So- 
viets on keeping closed the nuclear club, 
and by our abandonment of various projects 
for sharing the control of the Western Al- 
liance’s nuclear strategy. 

If I understand Mr. McNamara rightly, 
he argues that we can defend ourselves 
against a Soviet attack without the support 
of our European allies, and that, though 
our European allies cannot defend them- 
selves without us, we can defend ourselves 
by our might alone. 


KEY QUESTIONS 


This is tantamount to saying that the 
military neutralization of Europe, if not the 
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estrangement of the Europeans from us, does 
not matter as long as it is compensated by 
the emergencies of a de facto U.S.-Soviet 
partnership in the business of keeping world 
peace, and by the “good will” of the Afro- 
Asians whe frown on Western unity—the 
club of the white race and the rich. 

Although this Administration couches this 
proposition in novel terms, it is by no means 
novel: it resuscitates that globalism which 
provided the ideological sanction for the 
foreign policies of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, especially for its accommodation to 
Soviet objectives in Europe and for its heavy 
investments in the United Nations. 

There is not a shred of evidence showing 
that the alleged de facto U.S.-Soviet part- 
nership in nuclear matters, if it does exist, 
will not dissolve even more quickly than have 
opportunist arrangements of this kind re- 
corded by history. Here and now, a U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear partnership will give the So- 
viets an unparalleled opportunity to meddle 
in European affairs. 

Does President Johnson really believe that 
the Soviets will abandon their primary ob- 
jective, namely, the subversion and conquest 
of Western Europe, and will desist from 
seeking to fill, either by political or by mili- 
tary penetration, a power vacuum in Western 
Europe created by the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can power and the failure of Europe to 
mount a credible nuclear deterrent of her 
own? 

Does President Johnson really believe that 
the Europeans will content themselves for- 
ever with being a market for this country’s 
produce, and will forever accept a permanent 
status of technological inferiority? 

Does President Johnson really believe that 
we can gain the “good will” of the Afro- 
Asians by denying our European heritage and 
affinities? 

President Johnson owes us forthright an- 
swers to these questions. Thus far, he has 
not given them. Hence, the all-pervasive 
ambiguity of his foreign policy—an ambigu- 
ity which saps this country's international 
prestige and, worse, its domestic concord. 
It is this ambiguity which weighs heavily 
upon the conduct of the war in Vietnam. 
This Administration presents this war to our 
people as if it were an Asian contest between 
an Asian people and some Asian aggressor, 
presumably an Asian communist aggressor, 
rather than what it has in fact become: 
Another and most critical round in the Cold 
War between the Free World and the Soviets. 


SOVIET WAR 


The Soviets provide the support of the 
North Vietnamese who would not fight us for 
more than a week without that support. It 
is the Soviets who have shifted their strategy 
of the indirect approach from Cuba to North 
Vietnam. 

Yet this Administration steadfastly ad- 
heres to its priorities, namely, the quest for 
a detente with the Soviet Union via step-by- 
step agreements on arms control which can 
be concluded only at the expense of the 
Western Alliance. 

The Soviets, in their own way, are quite 
candid. They have made their conditions 
for a detente quite clear; we must accept de- 
feat in Vietnam and trade NATO for a nu- 
clear nonproliferation agreement. If it is 
not that which they mean, then President 
Johnson should tell us so and reveal the un- 
ambiguous evidence supporting his inter- 
pretation of Soviet intentions. 

No wonder that our people are confused, 
and that a large body of our public, espe- 
cially our youth, is alienated from the na- 
tional purpose. No wonder that a new gen- 
eration of cynics is rising in this country. 

On July 4th, 1962, in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, President Kennedy called for 
an Atlantic partnership and invoked for this 
endeavor the precedent of federation making 
which culminated in the creation of the 
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American Union. He professed his devotion 
to a high ideal: the unity of the Western 
peoples. What is left of this high ideal? 
What has President Johnson done to put 
substance into the professions of his prede- 
cessor? 

HIGH IDEAL 

The making of a Western Union is both a 
high ideal and the counsel of prudence. It 
is a purpose that we can accomplish by our 
own effort and the effort of our Western fel- 
low-nations. Here and now, we can neither 
alter the Soviet purpose nor meet all the real 
or imaginary needs of the Afro-Asian peoples. 
A united West might be able to do both. 

There is nothing predetermined about his- 
torical development. There is only one 
agency that changes history, namely politi- 
cal will. If we, the strongest Western Power, 
do not will Western unity, the West will con- 
tinue its drift towards disintegration and, I 
predict ultimate defeat. If we do will it, 
there is still a chance that we can reverse 
the disastrous trends of the last few years. 

As a people, we cannot will a foreign policy, 
if our Chief Magistrate does not state forth- 
rightly the alternatives before us, establish 
goals and direct our resources towards the 
achievement of these goals. 

It is he, first among men, who must be 
the living affirmation of the ideal of the 
community. And what is the ideal of the 
community if it is not doing great things in 
common—even at the risk of our security 
and comfort, if not our lives? We are living 
now in a world of illusions, part luxury uto- 
pia, part anarchic nightmare. Let us 
awaken to the grim realities of our interna- 
tional position and to the real opportunities 
that are within our grasp—if we have the 
will and the guts to grasp them. 


To BIND Ur NATO's WouNDS 


That more American attention to Western 
Europe's problems is not only due, but on 
the way, probably is borne out by Vice Pres- 
ident Humphrey’s present tour. Renewed 
interest was unequivocally urged by former 
Vice President Nixon upon his return, over 
the weekend from a lengthy European tour. 
The necessity also is evident as American 
troops and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization remove their last stick of furni- 
ture from France. 

Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe, director of the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute at the 
University of Pennsylvania, made abun- 
dantly clear in his article in the Today’s 
World section of Sunday’s Inquirer that the 
“galloping disintegration” of NATO is a cru- 
cial matter to us and the Free World, even 
though some segments of that world now 

e. Dr. Strausz-Hupe challenged any 
assumption that the Soviet threat to West- 
ern Europe has ended merely because it has 
become quiescent. 

This newspaper has been thoroughly criti- 
cal of French President Charles de Gaulle, 
who has been more destructive of NATO 
than any other single personage. Yet Amer- 
ica itself is far from blameless in letting 
NATO lapse. 

We have “gone over the head” of our Allies 
in talking disarmament to the Soviets; we 
have made our partners feel that they have 
become less valued even as they have been 
restored to national vigor. The Soviet Union 
has had partner-trouble, too, but this is no 
excuse for us to ignore the wounds in West- 
ern unity. Dr. Strausz-Hupe urges more 
efforts toward political union and they seem 
indicated, although the task is ever more 
difficult, 

Whether or not President Johnson is 
definitely scheduling a visit to Europe later 
in the year—following up Vice President 
Humphrey’s, as some reports have said—it 
would not be out of the way, we feel, for 
him to make such a trip if he is able. NATO 
directly needs a healing touch. 
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BANKING ADVENTURES OVERSEAS 
BY ccc 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 13 issue of Barron’s financial 
weekly, Shirley Scheibla recounts the 
little-known but wide-ranging overseas 
financial operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, a Government- 
owned corporation operated within the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It is apparent that the administration, 
thwarted by the so-called Findley 
amendment in its efforts to extend 
credit at subsidized rates to Communist 
countries trading with the enemy, has 
found a way to circumvent the clear will 
of Congress by expanding the overseas 
credit operations of the CCC. 

Perhaps the possible loss of $21 mil- 
lion when the Intra Bank of Beirut 
closed down will alert Congress to this 
newest of overseas banking adventures 
at taxpayers’ expense. A thorough in- 
vestigation of the CCC is in order. 

Here is the text of the Barron’s 
article: 

LOOPHOLE OR RATHOLE?—CoNGRESS SHOULD 
PROBE THE CCO’s Export CREDIT SALES 
PROGRAM 

(By Shirley Scheibla) 

WasHINGTON.—The doors of Intra Bank 
of Beirut slammed shut five months ago, 
but worldwide repercussions are being felt 
even today. In this country, dazed officials 
seem shocked that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. holds $21 million in letters of credit 
on the defunct Lebanese institution. Worse, 
CCC has no idea how much, if anything, the 
paper is worth. Naturally enough, Congress 
is beginning to wonder, too. CCC, after all, 
is supposed to support the price of agricul- 
tural commodities, and dispose of U.S. sur- 
pluses. What it was doing with Intra’s let- 
ters of credit—and to what extent its finan- 
cial soundness may have been impaired—re- 
mains a mystery which the agency, so far, 
hasn’t adequately explained. 

CCO'S FOREIGN POLICY 

When it does, its answers to pointed ques- 
tions from Capitol Hill are bound to range 
far and wide. For Intra Bank is only one 
of the questionable claims held by CCC 
against foreign banks, under its little-known 
Export Credit Sales Program. Not hereto- 
fore publicly disclosed are CCC claims of 
$68.8 million against the Bank of Egypt and 
some good-sized loan agreements with Com- 
munist countries—$50 million with Poland, 
$10 million with Hungary and $13.2 million 
with Czechoslovakia. 

Moreover, CCC is negotiating right now 
with Yugoslavia, on a $10 million line of 
credit for the purchase of wheat, wheat flour 
and rice. Once Administration policy- 
makers approve additional credit sales, the 
agency expects to start new talks with the 
Tito regime. (Both deals would come atop 
& controversial one announced last month 
to sell Yugoslavia $9.6 million of edible oils 
under Public Law 480—the farm-surplus dis- 
posal act.) All told, the agency expects to 
boost such outlays, currently amounting to 
$250 million (and just $124 million only six 
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months ago), to well over $350 million in the 
next year. 

Aside from the obvious financial risks, 
CCC's wheeling and dealing behind the Iron 
Curtain eventually may land the agency in 
political hot water. Thanks to the dust-up 
in Beirut, Congress is hearing about it for 
the first time. An amendment to PL 480, 
proposed by Rep. Paul Findley (R., Ill.) and 
recently enacted (after the edible-oils deal), 
forbids trade with any Communist states 
providing aid to North Vietnam. But CCC 
spokesmen are quick to explain that since 
their credit sales program is not covered by 
the law, they are free to do as they please. 
Trading with the Reds, they add, is consist- 
ent with the current Administration's 
“bridge building” policy. 

The other side hopes so, too. “We want to 
continue our traditional trade with the U.S., 
which has been dealt such a shocking blow 
by the Findley Amendment,” says Gavra 
Popovic, economic counselor in the Yugo- 
slavian Embassy. “We must find a mutually 
acceptable means of doing so.” Congress- 
man Findley himself, upon learning of the 
scheme, bluntly called it nothing less than 
“a deliberate attempt to circumvent the will 
of Congress.” 

Until now, to be sure, the program has 
been restricted to commodities held in CCC 
inventory, plus tobacco covered by CCC loan. 
The agency, though, is drawing up a major 
new regulation under which it could pur- 
chase private stocks for export credit sales, 
of anything the agency may consider in ex- 
cess supply. Exults one CCC lawyer: 
„There's virtually no limit to what we can do 
under this. We might even include frozen 
orange juice.” 

Clearly, it would give the agency unprece- 
dented influence in world commodity mar- 
kets. Already the program allows Uncle Sam 
to feed both friend and foe. In addition, 
CCC can supply the use of dollars for up to 
three years (or indefinitely, where it can't 
collect the debts). What's more, buyers get 
the advantage of export subsidies on such 
items as wheat, wheat flour, tobacco and rice. 
Yet sales under the program show up as 
pluses in the U.S, balance of payments—an- 
other count in its favor within the Admin- 
istration. 

UNKNOWN STATE 


CCC officlals admit, however, they're un- 
able to make adequate investigations into 
the soundness of some of the foreign banks 
they've begun doing business with. As an 
aide told Barron’s: “Once we decide to ex- 
tend credit to such countries, we have no 
choice but to deal with a state bank, regard- 
less of its condition,” Last October, as it 
happens, the Bank of Egypt defaulted on a 
note due the U.S. Export-Import Bank. In 
the very same month, CCC accepted $6.6 mil- 
lion worth of Bank of Egypt's letters of 
credit. It took another $7.7 million the next 
month, $9.4 million more in December and 
still another $1 million in January 1967, At 
Eximbank, a highly placed source comments: 
“We'd have to be crazy to do more business 
with the Bank of Egypt. Now they're in 
default on $2 million and haven't even paid 
interest.” At CCC, they seem hardly 
alarmed. 

Congressmen, as noted, are just becoming 
aware of all this, because the agency doesn't 
announce individual transactions under its 
Export Credit Sales Program. The current 
budget request gives no clues either, since 
CCC has chosen to use part of its $14.5 bil- 
lion borrowing authority rather than seek 
special appropriations for the program. 
Legally, the agency has been relying on its 
standing authority to dispose of surplus 
commodities—no matter how or where. 


THERE WAS A TIME 


The whole program got started in 1956, 
when CCC indeed was burdened by huge 
grain surpluses. Here’s how the pattern 
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evolved. First an exporter had to obtain 
government approval of a contemplated sale, 
together with a bank letter of credit which 
covered it. The letter was used in lieu of 
cash to pay CCC for the necessary stocks. 
(CCC’s price was at the export market level, 
as determined by CCC, and included the 
benefit of any export subsidy in force on 
those items.) The exporter then would sell 
for the best price he could get, enabling him 
to turn over his money quickly—and escape 
all liability for the credit arrangements. 
CCC looked to the bank rather than the for- 
eign buyer for repayment. 

The letters of credit were issued for a 
maximum of 36 months. Interest rates were 
based on those in the U.S., including CCC’s 
cost of borrowing from the Treasury and even 
the Federal Reserve rediscount rate. Such 
terms were unusually generous, since it would 
be difficult (if not impossible) to find anyone 
else willing to extend credit on perishable 
commodities for so long a period. In addi- 
tion, interest rates often were set far below 
those obtaining in the foreign buyer’s own 
country. 

For six years, while the Agriculture Depart- 
ment was all but giving away CCC surpluses 
under PL 480, the Export Credit Sales Pro- 
gram achieved no great magnitude; sales for 
the total period amounted to $109 million. 
But in 1963, things began to pick up. Sales 
reached $76 million that fiscal year, as dis- 
posals under PL 480 slackened off. By Feb- 
ruary 1965, after CCC inventories effectively 
had been reduced, the agency changed its 
regulations to let an exporter buy private 
stocks for delivery abroad. Instead of being 
paid by the foreign buyer the U.S. exporter, 
on furnishing proof of shipment, received 
from CCC a sales certificate which could be 
sold, or used to buy CCC stocks. The agency, 
for its part, was paid“ by letter of credit. 

CCC previously had been accepting letters 
of credit only on U.S. banks. Now it consid- 
ered any U.S. branch of a foreign bank, if 
supervised by New York State banking au- 
thorities, as the equivalent. (All CCC deal- 
ings with Intra Bank were through its New 
York branch, classified as a “U.S.” bank.) 
Under any flag, however, banks willing to 
finance sales on Agriculture’s scope were 
hard to find. 

Just prior to February 1966, the Depart- 
ment asked Eximbank to finance the export 
of agricultural commodities, for dollars, on 
liberal credit terms of up to three years. 
The institution replied by saying that it 
lacked authority. An official recently ex- 
plained that reasoning for Barron’s: 

“Por the past three years, Congress has 
specified in the authorization bill for Exim- 
bank that we may not do any business with 
Communist-dominated countries except as 
the President of the United States may deter- 
mine in the national interest. The only 
Presidential determination the bank has had 
in the matter of agricultural commodities 
came from President Kennedy. He said we 
could insure or guarantee but not finance the 
sale of such commodities on commercial 
terms to Russia, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

“The bank interprets ‘commercial terms’ 
to mean not more than 18 months and at 
least 25% in cash. Under such conditions 
we have guaranteed the sale of $24.4 million 
worth of wheat, cotton, soybeans, soybean 
meal and dry milk to Hungary and $4.2 
million worth of tallow and cotton to Po- 
land. For most countries we don’t like to 
go over six months for perishable commod- 
ities because the collateral gets eaten.” 

ONWARD AND UPWARD 

When CCC got the reply, an official recalls, 
“we explored whether Eximbank was able to 
do additional financing of the scope we 
wanted, After we found they were not, we 
went ahead with our own program.” It was 
launched on February 22, 1966, through a 
new and highly significant—but little- 
noticed—regulation. The rule stated that 
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CCC would accept letters of credit from for- 
eign banks, including even those without 
U.S. branches, provided (1) the interest rate 
was hiked one point above that for American 
banks and (2) an American bank guaranteed 
10% of the commercial] risk (but not the 
political risk) of the total amount. Actually, 
the latter “provision” could be waived. 

The result: program sales zoomed to $210 
million for fiscal 66, and to $250 million in 
the first half of fiscal 1967. (As noted, they 
are expected to exceed $350 million next 
year.) Under the new regulation, CCC 
began accepting credits from banks in Japan, 
the Netherlands, West Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Korea, Lebanon, Morocco, Switzerland, 
Syria, Thailand and Tunisia, as well as the 
aforementioned letters from banks in the 
United Arab Republic, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary. The regulation also 
provides a basis for present negotiations with 
Yugoslavia. 


HAIL NASSER? 


As puzzling as any are the deals with Bank 
of Egypt. According to a CCC official, the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems “made the 
decision” to export commodities to the UAR, 
and “once this decision was made, we had 
no alternative but to accept the letters from 
the Bank of Egypt.” According to a spokes- 
man for that “advisory” council, however, it 
does not originate policy and expresses no 
opinion on the legality of proposals. It rules 
only on whether agency proposals are “in 
line with policy” of the national Administra- 
tion. On this basis, it offered no objection 
last year to the proposed $70 million line 
of credit with Bank of Egypt. CCC went 
ahead as though it had carte blanche. 

“NOT PUBLIC DOMAIN” 

In summary, CCC’s recent program trans- 
actions with the UAR are shown in the ac- 
companying table. These figures, it should 
be noted, were given to Barron’s by CCC. 
The State Department is much more closed- 
mouth. After the New York Times, in a re- 
cent report, noted that UAR President Nasser 
threatened not to pay his country’s debts to 
the U.S., Foggy Bottom was besieged with in- 
quiries about the size of that debt. The offi- 
cial figure put out by State was $169.2 mil- 
lion. However, when asked for a breakdown 
(showing under what programs which claims 
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were acquired), State shot back: That in- 
formation is not in the public domain.” 

How about those deals with the Iron Cur- 
tain countries? The $50 million to Poland is 
for three years at 7 percent. Half is for cot- 
ton and tobacco, calling for annual payments 
of accrued interest, plus a lump-sum pay- 
ment of the entire principal after three years. 
The rest is for feed grains, rice, and barley 
(30,000 tons only), with payment of both 
principal and interest in equal annual instal- 
ments. Hungary’s $10 million, for 
three years at 7 percent, is for wheat, feed 
grains, cotton and tobacco. Equal annual 
payments of principal and interest are re- 
quired. The $13.2 million for Czecho- 
slovakia, finally, is for grain sorghums, and 
has the same repayment terms. Meanwhile, 
NAC recently gave the nod to the follow-on 
$10 million for Yugoslavia; a CCC request for 
advice on an additional amount now is 
pending. CCC officials say the interest rate 
will be around 7 percent. 

What comes next in CCC's bridge-build- 
ing? By the end of this month, officials hope 
to issue their new regulation, permitting the 
agency to purchase private stocks for export 
credit sales. This would eliminate the need 
to tie the program to CCO’s own stocks—cur- 
rently, upland and extra-long-staple cotton, 
milled and brown rice, corn, cornmeal, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, grain sorghums, wheat, wheat 
flour, bulgur, tobacco, cottonseed oil, soy- 
bean oil, nonfat dry milk, cheese and butter. 


SECTION 4 


The authority is based on Section 4 of PL 
808, enacted last November, which states: 
“Commercial sales of agricultural com- 
modities out of private stocks on credit terms 
of not to exceed three years may be financed 
by Commodity Credit Corp. under its Ex- 
port Credit Sales Program. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. annually for its actual 
costs incurred or to be incurred under its 
Export Credit Sales Program.” 

So far CCC has not sought an appropria- 
tion for the program. Undoubtedly, that ex- 
plains why most members of Congress seem 
unaware of it. With its $14.5 billion of un- 
tapped borrowing authority, the agency says 
it really may not need to ask for specific Con- 
gressional approval. Without it, they’ve al- 
ready managed to go pretty far afield. 


Value, United Arab Republic letters of credit accepted by CCC 


Wheat flour, 
36 months ! 


Wheat, 36 


months ! 


Tobacco, 36 | Edible oil, 
months ! 12 months 


1 Repayable in 3 annual equal installments of principal and interest. Most carry a 7-percent interest rate. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY CULTURAL 
DIFFERENCES IN THE CUSTOM- 
ARY USE OF WORDS 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extran- 
eous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, the importance of channels of 
communication in the building of inter- 
national understanding has often been 
stated, but I have rarely seen a better ex- 
position of this point than the address by 
Luis M. Farias before the Annual Con- 
ference of United Press International 
last September. Senor Farias, who is 
the head of the Mexican agency responsi- 
ble for the promotion of tourism high- 
lights not only the institutional means 
of communication—namely, the mass 
media—but the importance of language 
as an instrument of communication. He 
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particularly stresses the problems created 
by cultural differences in the customary 
use of words. 

Because of the significance of Senor 
Farias’ remarks I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


REMARKS BY LUIS M. FARIAS AT THE INAUGURAL 
SESSION OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL, 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1966 


Yours is a very important business. It 
carries a grave responsibility, You represent 
the traditional and most accepted means of 
communication in modern times. 

You tell the world what is happening and 
what those happenings mean to each nation 
and to each man. 

It is being factual and objective that you 
gain respect and establish faith. Any error, 
any misinterpretation can have unfortunate 
consequences, 

Language is your form of communication. 
Words, written words are your trade. The 
meaning of words, therefore, has, in your 
profession, a great significance, an enor- 
mous weight. 

But it so happens that words do not have 
the same meaning to different people, and 
here the problem lies. 

The meaning of words is relative. There 
are not only differences in essence, but also 
of shade. 

I know you are honest and hard working 
Professionals. Yet mistakes are not uncom- 
mon in newspapers, because of semantics and 
also due to the pressure of time. In order 
to meet deadlines most of your work must 
be done in haste, 

It is not always possible to check facts or 
evaluate their meaning. Not always does 
one encounter unbiased and accurate 
reporting. 

The interpretation by commentators must 
also be done in a rush, without sufficient 
time for solid thinking. Experience, knowl- 
edge of background do help to supplement 
actual profound thinking, but, even so, fre- 
quently commentaries are shallow or inac- 
curate. 

Those are some of the problems and im- 
perfections of the press. 

An effort to solve those problems is to be 
desired, since good communications, mean 
good information, which in turn promotes 
understanding; and this is the only sound 
basis for peace and good will among men 
and among nations. 

An old editorial of the Saturday Review of 
Literature in 1941 said: “Upon the ability 
to translate ideas and political policies into 
terms that have the same meaning to all 
who use them depends the outcome of the 
peace of the world for all time.” (Quoted 
by Mario Pei in his “The Story of Language”’.) 

What gives significance to language is 
meaningful communication. 

Differences in semantics, mistakes in trans- 
lation, create what scientists call “loud 
noises” in the line of communications and 
impede intelligibility, allowing error to creep 
in. 


And since the whole idea of communica- 
tions is to provide information, by such 
“noises” or distortions you may be misin- 
forming your readers instead of delivering 
information. 

It is because of all this that the study of 
meaning of words, not only as symbols, but 
for what they stand for is of great impor- 
tance. H, R. Huse puts it very clearly by 
saying: “Understanding does not come 
through dealing with words alone, but 
rather with the things for which they stand. 
Dictionary definitions permit us to hide from 
ourselves and others the extent of our ig- 
norance.” (Quoted by Hayakawa in his 
“Language in Thought and Action"). 

Words vary in their meaning for people 
of different social or cultural background 
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and also with the passing of time, for lan- 
guage is a living body. 

We could cite many examples. Let us men- 
tion, within the barriers of the English lan- 
guage, one very common word: corn. Corn 
to Northamericans is maize; to Englishmen 
it is wheat; and to a Scot it is oats. 

Perhaps that is why George Bernard Shaw 
said that: “England and America are two 
countries separated by the same language”. 

And again in the course of time words vary 
in meaning. 

As Hayakawa points out “. . looking un- 
der a ‘hood’ we should have found five hun- 
dred years ago a monk, today we find a 
motor car engine.” Before 1921 the word 
“broadcast” meant “to scatter seeds or the 
like"; today everybody understands by it the 
dissemination of audible messages over the 
radio or television. Propaganda meant un- 
til recently any organized spreading of news 
or opinions, specially of religious content; 
nowadays in the United States, at least, it 
connotes the dissemination of foreign or 
exotic negative doctrines. 

These are but a few of a large number of 
possible examples to illustrate the impor- 
tance of semantics, as well as the difficult 
task writers and editors have. 

Language is a vehicle that can carry with 
the same ease love or hatred, peace or war. 
It is the duty of earnest newspapermen to 
make the best use of it when set into print. 

But if there are differences in the meaning 
of words in any given language, the rela- 
tivity of meaning becomes more evident still, 
when we pass from one language to another 
due to the variety of cultural and historic 
backgrounds. 

Mario Pei says in “The Story of Lan- 
guage:". . . . “reading works of literature in 
translation fails to convey the beauty, 
charm, etc., of the original . . it is prob- 
ably that the areas of semantic correspond- 
ence fail to coincide, even approximately, in 
any two languages”. 

I can think of some Spanish words that 
have no translation into English, take: 
“simpático” and “antipatico” or the Portu- 
guese word “saudade”, 

But even words that have direct transla- 
tions and have the same common origin in 
a third tongue, vary in significance and 
meaning. In Mexico by Revolution, when 
we speak of ours that began in 1910, we mean 
“a permanent task to open new roads and 
opportunities for all, as a continuous growth 
and progress with renewed ideals. A state 
of mind bent on progress.” 

Yet to the American mind, until recently, 
revolution meant only violence, shooting and 
conspiracy. 

Now, thanks to a better communion be- 
tween our countries and the frequent men- 
tion of your own revolution for Indepen- 
dence, the word has regained prestige. 

The word “leftist” to a Mexican connotes 
a person who desires the betterment of liv- 
ing conditions of the poor, a social-minded 
person. To many an American it means a 
cardcarrying communist. 

And even the word communist during the 
French Reyolution did not have the mean- 
ing it has today. 

So you see that the semantics of political 
terms has a tremendous importance if one 
is to avoid unhappy misinterpretations. The 
fact is that some words require not only a 
translation but a full definition accompanied 
by explanatory notes. 

On political reports, you should let the 
correspondent in the nation of origin, make 
those notes to avoid such momentous mis- 
takes. 

But, unfortunately, it is human nature to 
disdain other nations and other languages. 

Pride in one’s own tongue is not exclusive 
to any particular nation. Each one consid- 
ers its tongue the best if not the only proper 
way to express concepts. 

Yet all languages fill their purpose. All 
nations deserve attention. All human beings 
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are essentially alike, since we all have the 
same desires, aspirations and dreams. We 
all want a better standard of living, we all 
wish well for our children, we all love and 
crave for peace. 

From this fact stems the importance of 
travel, people need to know that others are 
alike, and through travel discover it. That 
is why we can say that tourism is a road to 
peace. 

But for those who do not travel you must 
supply a substitute. 

You can help the cause of peace by pre- 
senting these facts to your millions of read- 
ers, You can foster understanding by under- 
lining the positive, and by presenting fairly 
the conflicting points of view of any issue 
under discussion. 

Most conflicts are born from words used 
in an equivocal sense. But mainly you can 
strengthen the bonds of human solidarity 
by reporting the efforts exerted by peoples 
all over the world to conquer their real ene- 
mies: poverty, ignorance and poor health. 

Yet, what commonly gets into print in 
relation to foreign countries? What is con- 
sidered newsworthy?—To many a hard-boiled 
editor only crime, sex, political upheavals 
and earthquakes. 

Speaking of earthquakes, here is a little 
anecdote to illustrate the point— 

When in 1957 we suffered a rather violent 
quake in which we had 51 casualties, a paper 
in San Francisco—since that beautiful city 
is earthquake-conscious—brought out extras 
on a Sunday afternoon. Their headlines 
based on reports from their own correspond- 
ent in Mexico began by reporting 200 dead, 
then 300. The toll kept growing with each 
new extra. Until finally that night their 
final, in a classic row- back, headlined: “Mex- 
ico City Quake Death Toll Shrinks to 51,” 
based on a wire service dispatch. 

Mexico is a typical example of the lack of 
interest accorded foreign countries by the 
US. press. 

Here we are, right next to you, your south- 
ern neighbor. A country of good size with 
761,600 square miles; a population of over 
40 million; where your countrymen have in- 
vested over a billion dollars; that is visited 
by a million Americans a year; a country 
that sends to yours 383 thousand visitors; 
that buys from you a little more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year—making it number five in 
order of importance as buyer; a country 
where over 27 thousand Americans live per- 
manently; and the original father-land of 
millions of your nationals today. 

Yet, how much of its news gets into print 
in the United States? 

I spent the first 15 days of this month in 
one of your major cities. Only three items 
were published about Mexico during that 
period. 

On the second of the month a good-sized 
piece reported our President’s State of the 
Union Message before Congress. Yes, but on 
page 12 of section 3, almost hidden by sur- 
rounding advertisements. 

Then on the 12th, a syndicated column 
carried a friendly comment on the same 
presidential message. And finally two days 
aferwards, lost in the inner pages, there was 
a very brief item saying: “It has continued 
to rain in Mexico City.” When that same 
paper had first said it was raining in Mexico, 
I don’t know. 

Mexico is a country worth exploring. 

We have been living and working in peace 
for almost four decades. Our money is 
stable. Our gross national product more 
than 19 million dollars and growing at a firm 
rate of 6% annually. 

We produce 2 and a half million long tons 
of steel; more than 4 million long tons of 
cement; well over 132 million barrels of oil; 
approximately 2 million tons of wheat; 8 
million tons of corn; 2 and a half million 
bales of cotton; and almost 3 million bags of 
coffee, 
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We have over 37 thousand miles of roads, 
of which 20 thousand are paved. 

Our production of electricity, removing 
from the dark ages small communities all 
over the territory and promoting industrial- 
ization is now 5 million 700 thousand KW 
in installations, and production and con- 
sumption is in the order of 20 billion KW 
hours. The increase last year in relation 
to the previous one was 10.6%. 

Industrial output shows a steady growth. 

And, with regard to education, our main 
concern, we have 7 million 400 thousand 
children in grammar schools; a new class- 
room is built every 48 minutes, and 14 
million pesos a day go into education, that 
is to say, 25.74% of the Federal budget. 

We know we have lacks and needs but we 
strive to eliminate them. When we fill one 
gap, we discover another; just as in the case 
of a growing boy. 

His feet are too large so you get him a new 
pair of shoes, only to find out that his pants 
are too short, and just a little afterwards you 
notice his shirt doesn’t fit. And, finally, 
when you get him pants and shirt that fit 
him, you discover his feet have grown again. 

So it is with a country when it starts to 


grow. 

You might ask: Why don’t you do every- 
thing needed at the same time? To do that, 
I'll have to answer: for the same reason a 
family cannot always buy a full outfit for 
its boy. The main thing is to keep working 
and growing. 

We are proud of our political stability and 
our way of life. 

One frequently reads in the American press 
opinions critical of our political institutions. 

To many Americans Democracy is the 
System they practice and nothing else. 

Let me point out right now that not 
everything that is not an exact copy of 
Anglo-American democracy is necessarily un- 
democratic. Democracy has many forms; 
each country adapts it to its needs and 
background. 

The writers of your—for many reasons— 
admirable Constitution did not invent de- 
mocracy; they adapted respected old theories 
to your needs, 

The goals and essence of democracy were 
defined by Lincoln in his immortal Gettys- 
burg Address. By cherishing and fulfilling 
those goals you practice democracy. 

I presented these views to a learned 
gathering in San Diego several years ago. 
Now I am happy to read that the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists, a consultative 
organ of UNESCO, in its meeting held at 
Bangkok last year decided that democracy 
has several forms and that the way to recog- 
nize it as such, is by observing the following 
requisites: 

1. Freedom to hold periodic elections. 

2. Freedom of speech and press. 

8. Freedom to establish political parties, 
and 

4. A written Constitution. 

How true—without elections you cannot 
have a representative government, and they 
should be held at fixed periods, so that the 
people may reorient or ratify the policies of 
the government. 

Without freedom of expression, the democ- 
Tacy languishes and perishes, 

Without the existence of political parties 
democracy fades and decays for they, in ex- 
pressing their opinions, in criticizing the 

5 m power heip to strengthen the body- 
politic, avoiding abuse and excess of power. 

Without a written Constitution it is difi- 
cult to establish a permanent form of Gov- 
ernment, or to apprise citizens of their rights. 

So you see, many countries besides the 
United States practice and love democracy. 

Our own democracy is, in its present form, 
@ product of the social Revolution begun in 
1910 by Madero. This continuous effort of 
the Revolution has helped us not only to 
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find democracy and progress, but also to 
find ourselves. 

Before the Revolution we copied, we imi- 
tated. In poetry we copied the French—in 
painting and sculpture, the Italians and 
Spaniards—in politics we were a mock imi- 
tation of enlightened despotism. Now we 
have found a voice to express ourselves and 
it is our own. 

We no longer are an echo or a shadow. We 
dream, yes, but while awake, we dream only 
of improving ourselves. 

This is our motto:—to dream of ourselves 
as we are but only better; and by dreaming 
and working to convert our dreams into 
reality. 


AMERICA’S RED GUARD! 
PART 1 


Mr. HAMMER SCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Daily News recently presented 
a very timely two-part series on the “new 
left” movement and the part it seeks to 
play in the forthcoming Vietnam Week 
program. Written by George Nobbe, the 
series serves as a forewarning to those 
who might possibly view the Vietnam 
Week demonstrations of April 8 to 15 as 
an honest means of protesting our pres- 
ent policy in Vietnam. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities has warned that 
Communist Party members are the prin- 
cipal organizing force behind the Viet- 
nam Week demonstrations. 

The New York Daily News, and Mr. 
Nobbe in particular, are to be commended 
for shedding needed light on the nature 
of this effort which will culminate with 
demonstrations in New York City and 
San Francisco on April 15. I insert part 1 
of the series entitled “U.S. Red Guard’ 
Ready on Left” from the March 19, 1967, 
issue of the News at this point in the 
RECORD: 

U.S. “Rep GUARD” READY ON LEFT 

Young American Communists and their 
“New Left” sympathizers are organizing what 
could be the biggest and brassiest demon- 
stration against our Vietnam policy ever 
staged in this country. The action starts in 
three weeks. Now, before the peacenik 
paraders hit the streets of San Francisco and 
New York, the Sunday News presents this 
two-part series on who these anti-war 
demonstrators are, their leadership, financ- 
ing and political leanings. 

(By George Nobbe) 

In dingy, cubbyhole headquarters from 
New York to Chicago and San Francisco as 
well as on about 60 college campuses across 
the country, clusters of militant young “New 
Leftists” are planning what they hope will 
be the biggest, noisiest, most disruptive pro- 
test for peace“ of all. 

Egged on by an inflammatory barrage of 
propaganda that calls the Secretary of De- 
fense a maniac” and the President a “tool 
of big business combines who get rich on 
the Vietnam war while innocents die,” they 
plan to take to the streets the week of April 8. 

Massive mobs of placard-carrying political 
radicals are expected to descend on United 
Nations headquarters here and the Cow 
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Palace in San Franciso, birthplace of the 
UN, when “Vietnam Week” ends a week later. 
But the almost fanatical peacelovers, rep- 
resentative of the whole leftwing political 
spectrum from Communists to moderate 
Socialists, don't intend to stop there. 

Optimists in the movement hope as many 
as 500,000 students will picket draft boards, 
military installations and companies which 
manufacture any product remotely connected 
with the war effort. 

Also on the disruptive agenda, designed to 
attack U.S. foreign policy, are sit-ins, parades, 
motorcades, teach-ins, student strikes and 
“war crimes tribunals.” 

Convinced that the American political and 
social structure is rotting from within, the 
leftists have flooded college campuses for 
weeks with reams of mimeographed appeals 
for participation, and have dug deep for the 
cash to send activist speakers into dozens 
of college towns. 

More than 50,000 pledge cards have been 
printed, a small fortune has been spent on 
anti-war buttons, and special trains and 
buses have been chartered to pour students 
into New York and San Francisco. 

Operational charts splitting the country 
into east and west, with Chicago as dividing 
line, have been drawn up. Students west of 
Chicago will go to San Francisco and those 
east of it to New York. 

Fund-raising parties and folk song con- 
certs are being held to raise money, and 
publications with such names as “The Stu- 
dent Mobilizer,” “Activist,” and Dimen- 
sions” have appeared in recent months to 
help the movement gain momentum. 

Plans for the April demonstrations, led 
here largely by the militantly left-wing 
W.E.B. DuBois Clubs, were first proposed at 
an organizational conference at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago last December. 

There for the sessions, at which DuBois 
members reportedly played key roles, were 
representatives of such leftist splinter groups 
as Students for a Democratic Society; the 
pro-Red Chinese Progressive Labor Party; 
the Trotskyite Socialist Workers Party and 
its youth arm, the Young Socialist Alliance; 
Youth Against War and Fascism, and the 
civil-rights-oriented Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

What alarms so many people, who other- 
wise have no quarrel with the right of dis- 
sent, is that about 200 hard-core Commu- 
nists are known to have attended the meet- 
ings. It is they who are believed to have 
been instrumental in mapping plans for 
Vietnam Week. 

SELF-STYLED RED 

For instance, Bettina Aptheker, a DuBois 
Clubs founder and self-proclaimed Commu- 
nist, is generally credited with the idea of 
zeroing in on the UN although her nation- 
wide student strike idea was scrapped. 

And though DuBois Clubs members, tradi- 
tionally close-mouthed, modestly deny full 
credit for the April plans, it is apparent that 
they have taken charge of the East Coast 
arrangements, earnestly grinding out pro- 
motional leaflets and exhorting the faithful 
to follow them. 

Politically speaking, they are something of 
an oddity. Nationally, they have barely 
5,000 members in about 50 to 60 college 
campuses and slum sections of larger cities. 
But in just three years they have acquired a 
reputation as one of the noisiest bands of 
anti-war believers in the country. 

Founded on the West Coast in 1964, they 
have also acquired such a leftist tinge that 
the government has labeled them a Com- 
munist front and is still trying to compel 
them to register as such. 

Harassed by the McCarran Act, beseiged 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, beleaguered by the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, infiltrated by the FBI 
and bombed at least once by unappreciative 
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right wingers, the dedicated DuBoisers are 
probably lucky to have survived at all. 

In New York, almost 700 dues-paying 
members have become so gun-shy in recent 
months that when they moved out of their 
old quarters at 160 Fifth Ave. on Jan. 31 
they didn’t leave a forwarding address. 

Though they don’t advertise it and, in fact, 
take some pains to conceal it, DuBois club 
offices now are on the third-floor of a loft 
building at 862 Sixth Ave., little more than 
four blocks from Communist Party head- 
quarters. 

That, too, is an affiliation the DuBoisers 
would just as soon not discuss, although here 
as elsewhere they vehemently deny that they 
are financed by the party even if some of 
their members do belong to it. It is true 
that a DuBois Clubs application form does 
not ask about political affiliations, and that 
its members just don’t care as long as your 
views on social reform conform to theirs. 

Club income is a matter of some conjec- 
ture; the standard Washington joke about 
the DuBois Clubs is that, like the KKK, the 
only members not behind in their dues are 
FBI informers. 

Club spokesmen insist that they pay the 
rent—along with considerable organizing, re- 
cruiting and printing expenses and travel 
costs out of dues, which average about a dol- 
lar a month. Occasional parties, concerts 
and donations, members say, pay the rest of 
the bills. 

With the costly travels of Miss Aptheker 
and the national chairman, Franklin Alex- 
ander, a native Californian who works out of 
the main office in Chicago, this is difficult to 
believe. 

Though it isn’t generally acknowledged, 
the national office is known to have a num- 
ber of well-heeled angels around the coun- 
try who agree—privately—with the club’s 
dim views of U.S. society and the national 
policies, foreign and domestic. 

But who are these people, how did the or- 
ganization start, where is it going and what 
does it want? 

VIEWS VARY 


The answers vary, depending upon whom 
you talk to and whom you believe. About 
all that anybody really agrees on is the date 
and place of the club’s founding and the 
identity of the man for whom it was named. 

William Edward Burghardt DuBois, a 
lively Negro scholar with a goatee, pince-nez, 
and an ever-present cane, was one of the five 
original incorporators of the NAACP in 1911. 

A noted historian, sociologist and educa- 
tor who wrote more than 20 books, he broke 
with the organization in 1948 and drifted 
into a number of left-wing causes. 

Even so, it came as something of a sur- 
prise when in 1961, at 93, he abruptly an- 
nounced that he had joined the Communist 
Party because he felt that “capitalism can- 
not reform itself; it is doomed to self- 
destruction.” 

Two years later, he died in Ghana, where 
he had been working on a still uncompleted 
Negro encyclopedia, leaving friends and foes 
alike to wonder whether he was really a 
dyed-in-the-wool Communist or a senile 
figure trying to attract attention. 

To the people who founded the DuBois 
Clubs in his name in the summer of 1964, it 
didn’t matter. To them, DuBois was “one 
of the greatest Americans of all time... 
[who] fought for the rights of American Ne- 
groes and for peace and justice for all men,” 
as one recruiting folder says. 

To American security experts, who watched 
as 500 delegates gathered in California to 
found the national DuBois Clubs, the old 
man seemed to be merely someone whose 
background was ideally suited to be memo- 
rialized by left-wing youth group. 

A Negro, an educator and an idealist, Du- 
Bois was tailor-made as a martyred victim of 
imperialism, and his name was a sure-fire 
drawing card to attract new party members 


a Se NERE 
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to a youth group that could replace such de- 
funct groups as the old Young Communist 
League, American Youth for Democracy or 
the Labor Youth League. 

So, with Daniel Rubin, Communist Party 
youth director, not far away, and Gus Hall, 
long an American Red leader, in advisory 
role, the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs of America 
were born. 

They adopted a utopian slogan that proud- 
ly proclaimed, without saying how they were 
going to achieve it, that they stood for 
“peace, for jobs, for freedom: a new America 
and a better world.” 

Their circular emblem is emblazoned with 
two hands, one white, one black, reaching 
toward each other beneath a black and white 
dove. 

And despite the bombs, the brawls and the 
arrests that beset them, the clubs grew so 
rapidly that Hall said last summer in an in- 
terview with the Soviet youth publication 
Komsomolskaya Pravda: 

“Our party is the main force in the left- 
wing movement, it is the most influential 
among the left-wing groups and among the 
youths. Naturally, the closest ties we have 
are with the DuBois Clubs, since they occupy 
Marxist positions. Many of the DuBois Clubs 
members have joined our party.” 

Many of them didn’t have to join, since 
they were already in. Its founders, after all, 
included what the FBI wryly calls “Red 
Diaper Babies” meaning the sons and daugh- 
ters of old line party members. They in- 
clude: 

The zealous Miss Aptheker, whose father 
Herbert is a leading Communist theoretician, 
once described her occasionally confusing 
philosophy by insisting on “destroying or 
eliminating corporate monopolies and na- 
tionalizing control of the industries into the 
hands of the people.” 

Eugene Dennis Jr., son of the former U.S. 
Communist Party chairman, who has in- 
sisted, since he left the Wisconsin University 
club for the San Francisco office, that he 
isn’t a Communist though he believes in 
the teachings of Karl Marx. 

Michael Eisenscher, who replaced Dennis 
in Wisconsin, the son of Sigmund Eisenscher, 
a member of the Wisconsin State Committee 
of the Communist Party. 

Margaret Lima, onetime Berkeley student 
and daughter of Chairman Albert J. Lima, 
a writer and leader of the Northern Cali- 
fornia District of the Communist Party. 

Another leader, Mike Myerson, a delegate 
to the Eighth World Communist Youth Fes- 
tival in Helsinki, Finland, popped up in 
Hanoi two years ago, sporting a Viet Cong 
cap and a ring he said had been made from 
the wreckage of a downed American plane. 

For his efforts in several Hanoi demon- 
strations, he was made an honorary nephew 
of President Ho Chi Minh. His philosophy 
is almost an echo of Miss Aptheker: 

“If it were up to me, I would like to see 
passed a 25th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to abolish private ownership of property, 
just as the 14th amendment abolished pri- 
vate ownership of people,” he has said more 
than once, although he seems to have con- 
fused his amendments: the 13th abolished 
slavery, the 14th deals with due process of 
law. 

With this sort of position being loudly ex- 
pressed by members of somewhat dubious 
backgrounds and purposes, the DuBois Clubs 
quickly ran afoul of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover and such political figures as Sen. 
Robert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.), former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, and former At- 
torney General Nicholas Katzenbach, not to 
mention a number of Congressional investi- 
gating units. 

As early as 1964, Hoover warned that the 
DuBois Clubs were the party’s “newest fa- 
cade on the nation’s campuses to draw young 
blood for the vampire that is international 
communism.” 
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In 1966, Katzenbach moved to have the or- 
ganization registered as a Communist front 
with the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, a move that DuBois attorney Patrick 
Hallinan greeted with the crude observation, 
“He can stick his registration in his ear.” 

Byrd and Nixon have both been roundly 
criticized for their views on the club, Byrd 
after Senate hearings at which he said that 
they were “the illegitimate spawn of the 
Communist Party,” and Nixon when he ac- 
cused the club of deliberately trying to mis- 
lead the public into confusing DuBois Clubs 
with the Boys Clubs of America. 

That controversy arose when some radio 
announcers, instead of correctly pronouncing 
DuBois’ name “dew-boys,” slurred it into the 
Brooklynese “duh-boys.” 

The Boys Club, horrified at the violent 
phone calls and bomb threats that resulted, 
was so worried about protecting the millions 
of dollars a year it needs in donations, 
pleaded with announcers to be more care- 
ful and Nixon called the DuBois Clubs’ choice 
of a name “an almost classic example of 
Communist deception and duplicity.” 

Probably more than anything else, the up- 
roar over this first catapulted the clubs onto 
front pages across the country. But it was 
almost nothing compared to what Katzen- 
bach’s move did last year. 


BROOKLYN RIOT 


On March 7, in New York, the Brooklyn 
DuBois Club on Vanderbilt Ave, in the Park 
Slope section was the scene of a small riot 
when 150 infuriated neighbors bombarded 
the young left wingers with eggs, beer cans 
and fists. Thirty club members, mostly 
Negro and Puerto Rican, were injured and six 
were arrested. 

On March 8, 40 or 50 pounds of dynamite 
blew apart the Negro ghetto headquarters 
of the club in San Francisco and damaged 
several neighboring houses. The club was 
empty at the time. 

The Attorney General's attempt to have 
the clubs register as a Red front is still pend- 
ing, largely because DuBois lawyers enjoined 
him from acting on the grounds that the 
McCarran Act is unconstitutional. 

The move also backfired, in a sense. The 
club’s membership mushroomed after the 
government's action, climbing from 3,000 to 
4,500 in a few weeks. 

As Hallinan put it, (it would seem cor- 
rectly): 

“He (Katzenbach) doesn’t understand 
young people today—you try to intimidate 
them and keep them from speaking out 
about the Vietnam war and they just become 
determined to be heard. 

“These kids who are in our group have 
been steeled by the civil rights movement. 
The ‘Communists’ label just doesn't scare 
them,” he said. 

And the DuBois Clubs, instead of getting 
weaker, have grown stronger. 

Basing their appeal to new members on 
attacks on the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the draft, civil rights, and an 
occasional strike such as the one by grape 
workers in California's San Fernando Valley, 
they offer something for everyone in the 
left-wing movement toward “social justice.” 

Possibly because it will help them to retain 
members during the traditional summer 
doldrums when loyal workers leave the cam- 
puses for vacation, they are now focused on 
the Vietnam issue. 

Even when next month’s demonstrations 
are over, the notoriety DuBois leaders know 
they will attract can be used next fall to 
recruit new students to the movement, 


AMERICA’S RED GUARD’”—PART 2 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
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the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article completes the two-part 
series recently featured by the New York 
Daily News on the “new left” and its 
coming participation in the Vietnam 
Week program. As previously stated, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in its report of March 31 entitled 
“Communist Origin and Manipulation of 
Vietnam Week,” stated that Commu- 
nists are the principal organizing force 
behind the Vietnam Week demonstra- 
tions slated for April 8 through 15. 
Readers of the News are indebted to this 
publication and to the author of the se- 
ries, Mr. George Nobbe, for providing 
much needed information on this up- 
coming program. 

To ate more widely some of 
the details concerning Vietnam Week 
and its participants, I insert the article, 
“America’s ‘Red Guard', from the News 
of March 26, in the Recor at this point: 
America’s “Rep GuanD 200,000 From “New 

LEFT” EXPECTED FOR Bic RALLY HERE 
(By George Nobbe) 

The dozens of overlapping New Left” or- 
ganizations which plan a series of massive, 
disruptive anti-Vietmam demonstrations 
starting here on April 8 have mobilized so 
many militant out-of-town peaceniks that a 
critical housing shortage has been their most 
pressing problem. 

Trains and buses, many of them chartered, 
are due from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Ithaca, Washington and Minneapolis, with 
more expected from other cities in time for 
a protest march on the United Nations on 
April 15. 

Leaders of the march, which will climax a 
week of draft-board sit-ins, campus teach- 
ins, peace fairs and art exhibits, expect close 
to 200,000 young radicals to congregate here. 
But they are also fearful that the faithful, 
long on zeal if short on cash, may wind up 
with no place to stay. 

It all adds up to a big headache for New 
York police; and this doesn’t at all disturb 
the leaders of the so-called Spring Mobiliza- 
tion to End the War in Vietnam. The more 
uproar the better. 

The idea, according to a stormy organiza- 
tional meeting of the committee in Green- 
wich Village last week, is to put on the most 
militant display their funds ard zeal can 
promote. 

They've already spent plenty. The eastern 
section of the Spring Mobilization is $2,500 
in the hole by its own admission and is fran- 
tically peddling literature and throwing 
dances to come up with more cash. 

Some of it went for printing and mailing, 
some on rent for such groups as the Fifth 
Avenue Peace Parade Committee and the 
Fort Hood Three Committee, which seeks the 
release of three GIs jailed for refusing to go 
to Vietnam. 

But most of the money goes to finance the 

es of such peace pitchmen as James 
Bevel, a leader in the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference on leave to organize 
the New York end of Spring Mobilization. 

His wanderings have taken him to Ithaca, 
where the Cornell branch of the far-left Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society hope to have 
500 students burn their drajt cards April 15; 
Washington, where he will help complete ar- 
rangements for a “peace and freedom” train 
to carry demonstrators to New York; and 
Boston, where he organized yet another office 
of Spring Mobilization. 
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Even Bevel’s poise almost deserted him at 
the Greenwich Village meeting when a group 
of farther-left youngsters screamed for what 
they called “more radical speakers” to ad- 
dress the peace march when it ends at UN 
Plaza. 

Asked what he meant by “more radical”, a 
bearded zealot who introduced himself as 
“Michael Lasky, Communist Party, Marxist- 
Leninist,” yelled, ‘“‘anti-imperialists!” 

His demand was voted down by a 2 to 1 
margin, but it points up a basic division in 
the movement, which includes scores of paci- 
fist organizations that have accepted the 
support of the far left only to find out that 
peace isn't necessarily their only motive. 

The extreme left-wingers consider Vietnam 
a racist war against a colored people, typical 
of the “imperialistic” system under which 
they reluctantly live. 

As one member of the New York Spring 
Mobilization office put it: “We'll take anyone 
who's against the war. We have people from 
left-wing groups like the DuBois Clubs, but 
we also have people from college fraternities, 
campus leaders and religious organizations, 
too.“ 

Two such moderates are Susan Cloke, an 
import from San Francisco State College, and 
Linda Dannenberg, both fulltime peace pa- 
rade workers. 

Guarded in their estimates of how many 
will turn out out here during protest week,“ 
they have planned a series of peace happen- 
ings,” including photo exhibits and folk sing- 
ers, when the marchers assemble at 11 A.M. 
on April 15 at the Sheep Meadow in Central 
Park, near 66th St. 


BIGGEST YET 


“All we know is that this will be the big- 
gest peace demonstration New York has ever 
seen,” Susan said. We've had inquiries 
about buses and trains from towns you'd 
never think would be interested in some- 
thing like this. I don't know where we're 
going to put them all . . . maybe in armories 
or gymnasiums.” 

The pacifist organizers here may have some 
reason to be apprehensive about the activist 
left-wingers in their midst, but those in 
California, where San Francisco is the prime 
target, have a lot more to be worried about. 

An uneasy alliance of professed Commu- 
nists, avowed Trotskyites and sincere though 
possibly naive pacifists is spearheading the 
West Coast end of Spring Mobilization, along 
with a motley assortment of leftist splinter 
groups. 

They have planned an explosive program 
that calls, sometimes ungrammatically, for 
such things as: 

A “constructfully disorderful demonstra- 
tion” April 15 at the San Francisco Internal 
Revenue office, aimed at disrupting business 
on the last day tax returns can be filed. 

A mass demonstration to jam a narrow 
road that leads to a napalm plant outside of 
Redwood City on April 14. 

A “peace fair“ in the civic auditorium fea- 
turing such noted peace-lovers as child care 
expert Dr. Benjamin Spock and folk singer 
Joan Baez, coupled with a pictorial display 
illustrating the effects of alleged American 
use of napalm, gas and defoliation chemicals 
in Vietnam. 

A protest march to Kezar Stadium for a 1 
P.M. rally. 

Public burning of draft cards despite the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s refusal last week to 
hear an appeal from a 5-year prison term 
given a draft-card burner. 

A series of kangaroo court “war crimes 
tribunals” along the lines of one planned in 
Europe by British philosopher Bertrand Rus- 
sell, with guilty verdicts reportedly already 
decided upon by students at the University 
of California and San Francisco State. 

The defendants in the mock trials will be 
faculty members and school administrators 
charged with “complicity” in the Vietnam 
war because they permitted CIA and FBI 
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recruiters on their campuses and have not 
spoken out against government research 
grants. 

Among the leaders in the San Francisco 
area are Bettina Aptheker, DuBois Club 
founder and admitted Communist, who has 
been a thorn in the side of Berkeley officials 
ever since her role in the ill-starred free 
speech movement that turned into “dirty 
word” riots two years ago. 


TROTSKYITE TOURS 


The executive director is Kipp Dawson, a 
former San Francisco State College DuBois 
leader, who, with her husband, is a militant 
Trotskyite. The Dawsons have spent months 
touring western college campuses four or five 
days ahead of their featured speaker and 
chairman of the West Coast Spring Mobiliza- 
tion, Edward Keating. 

Keating is publisher of the left-of-center 
monthly, Ramparts,“ the darling of the radi- 
cals for its recent attacks on the CIA, and he 
says he is “not the least concerned” about 
the violently anti-U.S. attitude of the 
DuBoisers. 

“The demonstration committee is open to 
anyone and everyone—even conservative Re- 
publicans, provided they are opposed to the 
war in Vietnam.” 

“We have only one political policy,” he 
explained, “and that is non-exclusionary. 
We are getting a great response, not so much 
for what we are doing but for what the Ad- 
ministration is doing in Washington.” 

At the high school level, Kathie Harer, 
teen-aged daughter of Asher Harer (long 
active in such causes as the now defunct 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee and a leader 
of the Socialist Workers Party), claims she 
has organized anti-war groups at eight 
schools in the San Francisco area. 

Like a great many youngsters in the peace 
movement, she seems privy to a lot of infor- 
mation normal Americans have had to mud- 
dle along without. 

In one recent report she wrote: “The hos- 
tility or just the indifference that you find 
among many high school students in relation 
to the war is due to the basic ignorance of the 
real facts behind the war.“ She didn’t 
bother to divulge the “real facts.” 

What bewilders many observers of the New 
Left is where all the money comes from, since 
organizing 200,000-man rallies for any cause 
should cost far more than Spring Mobiliza- 
tion has chosen to report. 

For instance, the West Coast office, in a fi- 
nancial report for the three weeks ending 
Feb. 2, listed income of $1,136, some of which 
is known to have come from Albert (Mickey) 
Lima, Communist party chairman for north- 
ern California. 

LIST LONG 


In addition to Lima’s donation, it is public 
knowledge on the West Coast that the list 
of local sponsors on the Spring Mobilization 
Committee includes the names of 23 known 
Communists, affillated with everything from 
the American Communist Party to the Pro- 
gressive Laborites and the Young Socialist 
Alliance. 

(Like many militant organizations, Spring 
Mobilization lists sponsors rather loosely. 
One it names is “Herbert Hoover,” without 
identifying him either as the ex-President, 
who died in 1964 or some other Herbert 
Hoover. On Feb, 19, the Ad Hoc Faculty 
Committee on Vietnam, many of whose mem- 
bers are in sympathy with Spring Mobiliza- 
tion, took out an ad in the New York Times 
carrying 1,200-plus names, 200 of which, it 
turned out, appeared without authorization. 
One listed was that of a New York doctor 
who earlier had protested that such anti-war 
ads were a “disservice to the country.“) 

There is no evidence that Spring Mobiliza- 
tion is supported financially in some clan- 
destine fashion by the Kremlin, but some 
wonder where the money comes from. 

They feel that there is simply too much 
spent on such things as sound systems, print- 
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ing, organization, speakers and travel for the 
whole April protest to have been financed 
solely by the dues of idealistic college stu- 
dents and a few anonymous donors. 

Very few would quarrel with the New 
Left's right to seek an end of the Vietnam 
War, even if it does involve a series of poten- 
tially explosive demonstrations that the law 
is powerless to halt because there is nothing 
illegal about them. 

What they do quarrel with is that the 
more militant radicals see peace in Southeast 
Asia as the beginning of the end of the 
American system. 

One such is Bettina Aptheker, who advo- 
cates an end to private ownership of property, 
has called Secretary of Defense McNamara 
insane“ and Secretary of State Rusk 
“maniacal,” and derisively refers to most of 
the nation’s newspapers as “the cap 
[capitalist] press.“ 

Earlier this year she told “Dimensions,” 
self-styled “discussion journal of the W.E.B. 
DuBois Club”: 

RADICAL’S ROLE 

“This commitment to the building of a 
radical movement is healthy and important. 
The problem is to see that radicals do emerge 
from the struggle. Radicals do not emerge 
from a political vacuum; they emerge from 
political programs and mass movements... 
radicalism is a slow process and a difficult 
one. It will be strengthened by a growing 
peace movement involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans, Radicalism will be tre- 
mendously enhanced when the movement 
succeeds in ending the war, 

“When the U.S. is forced to get out, and 
it will be, it will represent a tremendous 
triumph for the forces of peace, socialism 
and national liberation—and a tremendous 
blow for imperialism.” 

Bettina, a history major who often writes 
and talks with a magnificent disdain for his- 
torical accuracy, can speak for hours about 
“the evils of the system.” 

These she blames for wars, slums, segrega- 
tion, police brutality, inadequate housing 
and educational shortcomings. All of them, 
she insists, will magically vanish once the 
war ends and democracy gives way to radical 
socialism. 


Many of her opinions are echoed by two 
other DuBois Club activities, Matthew and 
Terrance Hallinan. The Hallinans, though 
not Communists, nonetheless agree that the 
peace effort has drawn leftists together. 

But splits have developed all along the New 
Left front. 

The first came in Chicago when moderates 
in Spring Mobilization refused to go along 
with the West Coast DuBoisers on a proposal 
for a nationwide student strike. 

The reason given was that they did not 
want to run the risk that such a grandoise 
project might flop. They chose to concen- 
trate on New York and San Francisco 
demonstrations instead. 

Then the militant Youth Against War and 
Fascism, claiming it had “no confidence in 
the liberal line of [Sen.] Robert Kennedy,” 
chose to participate in the April demonstra- 
tions with its own slogans. They include 
such as “Big Firms Get Rich—GIs Die” and 
“Johnson Speaks Phony Peace—Widens War.” 

Then the California section of Students 
for a Democratic Society dealt the peaceniks 
the stiffest blow of all by voting not to en- 
dorse the April 15 mobilization. 

An SDS position paper argued that parades 
no longer attracted either new members or 
sufficient press coverage, that the protest 
should be held in Washington, and that the 
timing of Spring Mobilization was politically 
irrelevant. 

“We in SDS,” the paper continued, “. .. 
view the war as an oppressive action on the 
part of the government similar to many other 
oppressive actions which form a part and 
parcel of the lives of many Americans. 

“Thus we feel that the suffering of the 
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Vietnamese people is akin to the suffering 
of the people of the United States, that the 
drajt and the war are manijestations of the 
same kind of thinking on the part of the 
government, that poverty and racism are as 
much a result of deceptive government 
action as the Vietnam War.” 

And to make matters worse, DuBois Club 
membership on the West Coast has dropped 
steadily since former Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach’s attempt, unsuccess- 
ful, to list the clubs as a Red front. 

Even so, the peace marches next month 
could well be the most disruptive yet, if only 
because the chances are excellent that they 
will be the biggest. 

That, at least, is the opinion of two New 
York DuBois Club officials, Jose Stevens, a 
one-time Hunter College student, and Jose 
Ristorucci, a Brooklyn College dropout. 


COST CUTTERS 


Both of them work fulltime for the or- 
ganization, both live with their parents to 
cut their living costs, and both vehemently 
deny the Communist party has anything to 
do with their organization or Spring Mobili- 
zation. 

“Communist is a dirty word, a smear word 
used by people who don’t agree with our 
views and what we're trying to do,” Ris- 
torucci said. “We don't ask applicants what 
their politics are. We don’t care.” 

What would they do if the Vietnam war 
were to end tomorrow? 

“We would be in the civil rights movement, 
we'd be working to help Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans find jobs, we would be fighting police 
brutality and we'd still be demanding an 
end to the draft because that’s the only way 
to make it democratic—to end it,” Stevens 
said. 

To many, all the petitions, the adver- 
tisements, the frenzied activity, is strangely 
reminiscent of the youthful pacifists of the 
1930s who signed an oath called the Oxford 
Pledge. It read: 

“I refuse to support the government of the 
United States in any war it may conduct.” 

To others, and FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover is among them, it is far different and 
infinitely more dangerous. Discussing the 
New Left of the 1960s, Hoover made several 
distinctions: 

“This conspiracy has unloosed disrespect 
for the law, contempt for our institutions of 
free government, and disdain for spiritual 
and moral values. In extremist acts such as 
blocking railroad tracks, lying down on busy 
streets, and crudely sprawling in the offices 
of government officials, this movement has 
cynically exploited the idealism and deep 
convictions that do undoubtedly motivate 
many of the participants. 

“Freedom of speech, of dissent, and of peti- 
tion, are absolutely vital rights, necessary to 
the functioning of a democratic soceity,” 
he said. “But when young people are urged 
to disobey a law they dislike, to participate in 
civil disobedience, these rights are betrayed. 

“The tragedy of the New Left is that the 
idealism of so many students—genuinely 
concerned about the dangers of our nuclear 
world—has been distorted or even lost in the 
maelstrom of the New Left’s excesses.” 


MR. FREEMAN'S PREDICTION—1 
YEAR AGO AND NOW 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
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matched up Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman’s predictions of a year 
ago on how much farm income would 
decline, and the results have led me to 
hope the Secretary will refrain from 
such predictions in the future. 

As a number Members of Congress may 
recall, just about 1 year ago, on April 1, 
1966, an article appeared in the New York 
Times reporting Mr. Freeman had ex- 
pressed pleasure that farm prices had 
fallen. The same article by William M. 
Blair quoted Mr. Freeman as predicting 
the following declines by the end of the 
year: Poultry and eggs, down 15 to 20 
percent; vegetables, down 20 to 25 per- 
cent; potatoes, 10 percent; meat animals, 
5 percent. Mr. Freeman was also quoted 
as predicting average prices of all farm 
products would be 6 to 10 percent lower 
in the fourth quarter of the year. 

Four quarters after this astonishing 
performance by the key administrator of 
the Department of Agriculture, what is 
the situation? A check of current mar- 
ket prices based on the Government's 
most recent agricultural price listing 
shows meat animals are not down just 5 
percent as Mr. Freeman predicted, they 
are down 25 percent for hogs, 10.4 percent 
for beef cattle, 16.1 percent for sheep, 
and 19.8 percent for lambs. Eggs are 
down 16.9 percent and chickens are down 
17.9 percent. Potato prices have fallen 
11.7 percent in the past year. Vege- 
tables such as lettuce, is down 35.6 per- 
cent, green beans are down 39.4 percent, 
and cabbage is down 17.8 percent. 

It is obvious the consumer-oriented 
leadership of the Department of Agri- 
culture has used many means to bring 
about these catastrophic declines in farm 
prices. 

Mr. Speaker, what we need from the 
Department of Agriculture is a few less 
predictions and more help with matters 
like cutting off the dairy import flood. 
Such imports have heavily contributed 
to lower farm income. As an example, 
dairy imports have increased 300 percent 
in 1 year. It has been estimated that the 
2.7 billion pounds of foreign dairy prod- 
ucts imported last year amounts to the 
milk from over 300,000 U.S. cows, or the 
production of more than 6,000 U.S. dairy 
farms with 50 cows each. 

Nor is our concern limited to dairy 
imports. Beef imports have increased 
around 40 percent. Sheep and lamb im- 
ports increased 69.2 percent in 1965-66 
over 1964-65. The value of egg and egg 
products imports increased by 219 per- 
cent in fiscal 1966 over fiscal 1965. 

I realize, of course, that Mr. Freeman 
has belatedly recommended that Presi- 
dent Johnson direct the Tariff Commis- 
sion to establish import quotas on such 
dairy products as colby cheese and Junex, 
a butterfat blend—dairy products whose 
sale in the United States is far above ex- 
isting limits because of loopholes in pres- 
ent tariff regulations. 

However, even if the Tariff Commission 
acts quickly, it is generally recognized 
that the hearings and deliberation mean 
a minimum delay of some 2 months be- 
fore any new dairy import controls could 
be imposed. 

Consequently, I sent Secretary Free- 
man the following wire on Friday, March 
31: 
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Dairy imports situation indicates emer- 
gency treatment required. Request you de- 
termine extent of emergency and ask Presi- 
dent take immediate action in accordance 
paragraph two of subsection (B) Section 22 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Your action 
of March 30 insufficient resulting in undue 
delay during which it is reasonable to expect 
even greater volume import pressure from 
foreign sources. In view of President's emer- 
gency action taken last year to increase im- 
port quotas, recommendation of emergency 
action this year to reduce quotas is now re- 
quired. Three hundred percent increase in 
dairy imports and lowest farm parity ratio 
since 1934 emphasize need to relieve pressure 
on income of our dairy farmers. 


U.S. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sxusrtz] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WWSF of Loretto, Pa., recently 
editorialized on U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions and commended the Honorable 
JOHN P. Savior, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, for his role as author of a bill ask- 
ing for a constitutional amendment for 
authority to override Supreme Court de- 
cisions encroaching on powers delegated 
to the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. I respectfully urge every member 
of this body to carefully study the pro- 
posal of Congressman Saytor. I believe 
it merits our consideration. I commend 
this editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

U.S. Supreme Court Decisions 

During the past several years the United 
States Supreme Court, the highest court in 
the land, has handed down some decisions 
which are repugnant and intolerable to the 
people and which are said to be not in the 
best interests of the nation. 

The most notorious of these rulings were 
those regarding the teaching loyalty oath 
whereby teachers of our children are not re- 
quired to take an oath of loyalty to the 
United States, the abolishment of prayer in 
public schools, reapportionment and the use 
of confessions in criminal trials. 

Decisions such as these, made by men who 
even by virtue of their office are recognized as 
most learned men, are an affront to patriotic 
American people. 

American parents are dismayed, shocked 
and resentful. The decision removes from 
the people of a state the right to protect 
their children from being taught a philos- 
ophy of self-destruction according to U.S. 
Rep. John P. Saylor of Johnstown. 

Representative Saylor noted that teachers 
are no longer required to sign certificates 
that they are not Communists. Decisions 
such as these has led Representative Saylor 
to introduce a bill asking for a Constitution- 
al amendment for authority to override the 
Supreme Court decisions. 

The method recommended would permit 
Congress to negate a ruling by the high 
court on a two-thirds vote by the House and 
Senate. 

When one branch of the government of the 
people, by the people and for the. people fol- 
lows a course that is repugnant and intoler- 
able to the staunch Americans who are mak- 
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ing every effort to teach their children De- 
mocracy, belief in God and justice for all, it 
becomes the responsibility of those elected 
by the people to reappraise and to readjust. 

We heartily commend Congressman Saylor 
for his role as author of the bill. His tenac- 
ity, integrity and his extreme patriotism have 
long been recognized by his constituents. It 
would be well for many of our leaders to 
follow in his footsteps. 


THE FEDERAL INTERROGATION 
ACT OF 1967: THE COMMUNITY 
AND THE CRIMINAL 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today joining my colleague, the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] in introducing the Federal Inter- 
rogation Act of 1967. 

During the past several years, I have 
become increasingly concerned as I have 
watched the Nation’s crime rate grow. 
Since 1960, crimes against the person 
have climbed 24.5 percent per rate of 
population, and crimes against property 
have increased 36.1 percent. 

People in my district and throughout 
the Nation have demanded a halt to this 
trend. Their demands are becoming 
more insistent, and with good reason. 

But while we seek to halt this trend 
of increased criminal activity, we must 
be careful not to destroy the cherished 
rights of individuals within our soci- 
ety. The problem is to attain a happy 
medium. 

One area of growing discontent 
throughout the Nation is in interrogation 
of persons accused of crimes. The con- 
fusion in this area was magnified by 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision in the 
case of Miranda v. Arizona (384 U.S. 436, 
1966). Many police and other law- 
enforcement officials have indicated that 
vague statements by the U.S. Supreme 
Court have created undue confusion in 
interrogation cases and have hindered 
effective law enforcement. 

Some measures have been suggested 
to correct this situation. I fear that 
some of them would go too far and thus 
deny to the criminally accused, rights 
which are given to every American. On 
the other hand, we must clarify the 
rules of the game for our law enforce- 
ment officers. We must not be faced 
with the spectacle of the acknowledged 
criminal freed merely because a police- 
man is unable to guess how five Supreme 
Court Justices will vote on a particular 
issue. 

To help solve this problem, without 
going too far in the other direction, I am 
joining in introducing the Federal Inter- 
rogation Act of 1967, which offers new 
approaches to this whole problem of 
interrogation. 

Basically, the act restricts questioning 
to controlled conditions, conditions 
which would insure the substantial rights 
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of the accused person. It creates a 
category of apprehension prior to arrest. 
It provides for questioning during a re- 
stricted period of time without the ne- 
cessity of giving the warning cited in the 
Miranda case. But the circumstances 
under which questioning can occur, the 
subject matter which can be covered, and 
the duration of such questioning are 
clearly and explicitly circumscribed. 

Thus, while the rights of the person 
detained are clearly spelled out and 
safeguards provided, this provision will 
also assist law enforcement officers by 
providing specific ground rules as to 
permissible conduct on the initial en- 
counter with one suspected of crime. 

The act would thus strengthen the 
rights of any citizen who may be ques- 
tioned by explicitly setting forth his 
rights and obligations. But at the same 
time it clearly outlines permissible con- 
duct by law enforcement officers, mini- 
mizing the chance of a court procedural 
mistake that can jeopardize a deserved 
conviction. 

This control is provided by a master 
of examination to supervise interroga- 
tion, a position established by this act. 
The master of examination can control 
any examination that occurs before the 
accused’s attorney is present and this 
mechanism can assure that both the es- 
sential interest of the community and 
the individual will be safeguarded. 

This bill would apply to Federal law 
enforcement officers in the administra- 
tion of laws coming under their juris- 
diction, but, with the Congress on rec- 
ord as favoring this approach, the States 
could adopt similar legislation if they 
wished to. 

I hope that enactment of this bill 
would help clarify an area which has 
been one of increasing concern in the 
Nation. It would be a step in the direc- 
tion of balancing the need for maintain- 
ing individual liberty with the needs of 
the community in coping with increas- 
ing criminal activity. 


DISCRETIONARY FISCAL POWERS 
FOR THE EXECUTIVE 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, two re- 
cent editorials in the Washington Post 
on the restoration of the investment tax 
credit made a persuasive case against 
granting discretionary tax powers to the 
Executive. 

On March 23 the Post pointed out one 
lesson to be learned from the investment 
credit experience. The Post noted that: 

Frequent tax changes, which would be 
possible if the Executive were granted dis- 


eretionary authority, are likely to aggravate 
economic instability. 


The post said: 


The administration’s fickle policy of off- 
and-on-again tax credits disrupted long-term 
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corporate investment planning and doubtless 
will reduce capital spending in the first half 
of this year, a time when a vigorous expan- 
sion is sorely needed. 


Again, on March 26, the Post con- 
cluded that: 

Frequent tax changes are a source of eco- 
nomic instability. Given the inability to 
make accurate forecasts, granting discre- 
tionary fiscal powers to the Executive will 
only aggravate the situation. 


This is the same position taken by the 
minority members of the Joint Economic 
Committee in the minority views of the 
committee’s March 17 report. The mi- 
nority said grave doubts are raised about 
“the ability of the Government to finely 
tune its policies to the needs of the econ- 
omy monetary and fiscal policies in the 
postwar period, and particularly within 
the past year and a half, have tended to 
destabilize the economy.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp at this point the Washington 
Post editorials of March 23 and 26, and 
the section of the 1967 Joint Economic 
Committee minority views entitled 
“Longrun Policy Considerations”: 

[Prom the Washington Post, Mar. 23, 1967] 
RaPip Tax ACTION 

Fiscal myths die hard, and those who 
would arm the Executive with discretionary 
power to vary tax rates will doubtless persist 
in arguing that Congress is incapable of 
acting with sufficient speed when economic 
conditions change. But the fact is that 
within ten working days after the Presi- 
dent made his request, the bill to restore the 
investment tax credit was approved by the 
Ways and Means Committee, voted up by 
the House of Representatives and reported 
out by the Senate Finance Committee. Were 
it not for the Easter recess, the legislative 
cycle that ends with the President’s signa- 
ture might have been completed in 14 or 
15 days. 

The other lesson to be learned from the 
investment credit experience is that frequent 
tax changes, which would be possible if the 
Executive were granted discretionary author- 
ity, are likely to aggravate economic instabil- 
ity. Political pressures, poor economic anal- 
ysis and a refusal to utilize the available in- 
formation led the Administration to suspend 
the tax credit last October. And the threat 
of recession, despite feeble protestations to 
the contrary, caused them to seek its prema- 
ture restoration within six months. This 
fickle policy of off-and-on-again tax credits 
disrupted long-term corporate investment 
planning and doubtless will reduce capital 
spending in the first half of this year, a 
time when a vigorous expansion is sorely 
needed. 

A reduction in corporate tax rates would 
be preferable to the restoration of the dis- 
criminatory investment tax credit. But now 
that Congress is committed to the credit, it 
should look with jaundiced eyes on future 
requests for its suspension. The “tax flexi- 
bility,” so highly touted by the “new econo- 
mists” loses its appeal on the way from the 
textbook to the arena of economic policy. 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 26, 1967] 

FISCAL ASTIGMATISM 


How can the restoration of the investment 
tax credit on March 10 be logically recon- 
ciled with an income tax surcharge that 
would be levied on June 30? The answer— 
barring an improbably rapid reversal of the 
economic trend—is that the two measures 
cannot be reconciled. Determined to avoid 
a deficit as large as President Eisenhower's 
in fiscal 1959 ($12.4 billion), the Johnson 
Administration introduced the income tax 
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surcharge on the mistaken supposition that 
the economic slowdown, discernible in the 
early autumn of last year, would give way to 
a resumption of rapid growth early in this 
year. But the drama is not unfolding ac- 
cording to the script, and some of the lead- 
ing thespians are writhing with discomfort, 
denying that the credit was restored out of 
fear of recession and insisting that the sur- 
charge proposal is not dead. 

Other administrations struggled with the 
contradictions that persist between good pol- 
itics and an appropriate fiscal policy. In 
November, 1937—five months after the onset 
of the deep recession of 1937-38—Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau sounded a conserva- 
tive clarion call for an end to deficit spend- 
ing. And in his budget message of January, 
1938, President Roosevelt called for a reduc- 
tion in Federal spending and a smaller defi- 
cit. FDR continued on that wholly inappro- 
priate fiscal course until April when he was 
compelled to ask for sharp increases in Fed- 
eral spending. The recession, one of the 
sharpest in history, touched bottom in May, 
and the belated fiscal action of the Roosevelt 
Administration was improperly credited with 
bringing about the recovery. 

President Truman was even more stub- 
born. After Congress cut taxes over his veto 
in 1948, he persisted in demanding a higher 
tax rate long after the onset of the recession 
in November, 1948. In February, 1949, he 
was asked whether he would advise the $4 
billion tax increase if the country were head- 
ing into a recession. The President said 
yes, we are trying to avoid a deficit.” In 
July he finally withdrew the proposal for 
higher taxes. Mr. Truman assailed Congress 
for reducing taxes during the inflationary 
pressures of 1948, but their timing, though 
unintentional, proved better than his, even 
though the tax cut did not prevent the re- 
cession. 

The lessons to be learned from this histori- 
cal excursion are clear. Despite putative ad- 
vances in fiscal theory and the speeding of 
the flow of information by electronic com- 
puters, the economic judgment of the policy- 
makers is still clouded by contradictory po- 
litical goals. So long as schism between 
good economics and good politics persists, 
discretionary fiscal powers should not be 
granted the Executive. The experience of 
the last six months demonstrates that fre- 
quent tax changes are a source of economic 
instability. Given the inability to make ac- 
curate forecasts, granting discretionary fiscal 
powers to the Executive will only aggravate 
the situation. 


Loncrun PoLicy CONSIDERATIONS 


The committee's hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report produced testimony 
by several eminent private witnesses which 
raises grave doubts about the ability of Gov- 
ernment to “finely tune” its policies to the 
needs of the economy. The point wa; made 
that both monetary and fiscal policies in the 
postwar period, and particularly within the 
past year and a half, have tended to de- 
stabilize the economy. Weaknesses in eco- 
nomic analysis and policy execution appear 
to be the chief limiting factors in the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to shape appropriate poli- 
cies, particularly at high employment. 

Given the present state of economic knowl- 
edge and our institutional framework, fiscal 
and monetary policies are unable to operate 
with precision at all times. The problems 
include the limitations of economic statistics 
and forecasting, the time required to execute 
a policy change, the interval before which 
policy has its impact, and uncertainty about 
what the impact will be. Taken together, 
they severely limit the kind of push button” 
economic policy which the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers appears to advocate. 

The limitations of economic policy are most 
evident in a period of high employment. As 
one witness made clear, economie policy be- 
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tween 1960 and 1965 appeared to operate with 
a high degree of precision and success only 
because there was a considerable margin for 
error, Unemployment was high, and there 
was a large amount of unused industrial 
capacity. Today, with near full utilization 
or resources, there is little or no margin for 
policy error. Frequent changes in the degree 
of stimulus or restraint in such a period 
becomes particularly dangerous. 


POLICY GUIDES 


These observations suggest that— 

(1) A greater effort must be made to im- 
prove existing economic statistics and de- 
velop new and more reliable measures of 
economic activity. We recommend that the 
statistical agencies of the Government un- 
dertake or accelerate efforts to— 

(a) Provide quarterly revisions in the orig- 
inal GNP forecast for the year made by the 
Council of Economic Advisers; 

(b) Improve the Federal budget informa- 
tion system, including quarterly estimates 
of budgetary receipts and expenditures and 
the presentation of the budget each year in 
the context of a longrun set of budgetary 
projections, covering at least a 5-year period. 
We strongly support the President's proposal 
for a thorough review of budgetary concepts 
and practices. 

(c) Make faster progress in developing a 
statistical series on job vacancies. Had the 
administration seen the vital need for such 
a series, it could have long ago induced the 
Democratic Congress to appropriate the mod- 
est sums required to launch such an effort. 
To the extent such statistics pinpoint un- 
filled job openings by occupation and geo- 
graphic area they would be invaluable in 
shaping effective manpower training and 
guidance programs. Information on the re- 
lationship between the number of persons 
unemployed and the number of job vacan- 
cies also would help policymakers determine 
with greater certainty whether aggregate de- 
mand at any particular time was deficient 
and, if so, aid the development of policies 
to deal with it. In this connection, the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles must be 
constantly kept up-to-date in a period of 
rapid technological change, preferably by 
putting it into loose-leaf form. 

(d) Develop a statistical series which 
measures wealth in the economy, as recom- 
mended by the Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics, in order to supplement the gross 
national product ceries, which measures eco- 
nomic activity but which gives an imperfect 
picture of true economic growth. One step 
towards this goal would be the development 
of a zapital budget for the Federal govern- 
ment. 

(e) Develop improved regional and State 
economic accounting. 

(f) Measure and forecast productive capac- 
ity both in major industries and in the 
economy as a whole. 

(g) Determine to the greatest degree pos- 
sible the margins of error in our economic 
statistics and prominently publish these esti- 
mates alon with the figures themselves. 

TAX CHANGES FOR LONGRUN GROWTH 

(2) Sharp or large changes in fiscal or 
monetary policies should ordinarily not be 
made at high employment. In order to avoid 
undesirable and unforeseen impacts, policy 
changes at high employment should be made 
gradually and smoothly. The only excep- 
tion to this guide would be an unexpected 
change in some external influence, such as 
a sharp spurt in defense spending. 

Ordinarily, tax changes should be reserved 
for longrun growth objectives. We are par- 
ticularly impressed by Prof. Arthur Burns’ 
case for small annual tax reductions as a 
means of reducing impediments to economic 
growth once the defense emergency has 
passed. If regular tax reductions promote 
a strong and rapidly growing economic base, 
Federal revenues will actually be greater 
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than at higher rates which act as a drag 
on economic activity. 

(3) With fiscal and monetary policies at 
high employment confined to a somewhat 
passive and accommodating role, more posi- 
tive use should be made of expenditure 
policy to realize economic objectives. For 
example, we believe that at high employment, 
public expenditures on training and re- 
training, education, counseling, and place- 
ment can greatly assist in reducing hard 
core unemployment without inflation. 

Expenditures should be made on their 
own merits within the framework of a broad 
set of national priorities. The many goals 
of public policy are capable of imposing in- 
finite demands on the Federal budget. It is 
essential at all times that spending for in- 
effective, duplicative, or low priority pro- 
grams be eliminated or at least reduced, thus 
permitting tested and high priority programs 
to go forward at an orderly and productive 


pace, 

There should be no quarrel over basic ob- 
jectives. It is clear to everyone that the 
share of the Nation's resources that can be 
claimed by the Federal sector is limited. To 
meet legitimate needs within the limits of 
resources which the public is willing to al- 
locate to the Federal Government requires 
the establishment of priorities. It also re- 
quires judging programs on a strict cost- 
benefit basis and determining whether our 
goals might better be achieved by reducing 
or eliminating some programs, expanding 
others, or by providing incentives to the pri- 
vate sector. 


GOOD NEWS REPORTING IN THE 
POWELL CASE 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under any 
conditions the news media has a respon- 
sibility to report back to the people ful- 
ly and fairly. Under conditions where 
misrepresentation or less than full re- 
porting could ignite inflammatory reac- 
tions, this responsibility of the news 
media is heightened. 

One such case was recently before us. 
News reporting on the House vote to 
exclude Adam Clayton Powell unfortu- 
nately focused upon rejection of the 
views expressed in the Celler commit- 
tee’s select report, and very little was 
reported on the reasons for the motion 
to exclude—which incidentally carried 
the day. Without adequate reporting on 
the reasons for exclusion, unwarranted 
inferences have been drawn. I am 
therefore placing in the Record today an 
article from the Columbia Daily Tribune 
of March 12, which in my judgment 
exemplifies a fine effort to get to the 
basis of an issue and publicize it: 

Curtis Says House ACTION on PowELL Nor 
PUNISHMENT 

On Wednesday March 1, the US. House of 

Representatives voted, 307 to 116, to exclude 


Rep. Adam Clayton Powell of New York from 
his seat in the Congress. 


The action was taken after a special House 
committee presented a resolution to cen- 
sure Powell, fine him $40,000 and strip him 
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of his seniority, but allow him to retain his 
seat in the House. 

After the House voted down a move to 
shut off debate on the committee’s resolu- 
tion and block all amendments, Rep. Thomas 
Curtis, R-Mo., of Webster Groves succeeded 
in amending the censure resolution with a 
resolution of his own to exclude Powell from 
membership in the House and the final vote 
was taken. 

Because of wide interest in the Adam Clay- 
ton Powell cases, the Tribune and KFRU 
made arrangements for an interview with 
Rep. Curtis while he was in the Central 
Missouri area two days ago to lecture at 
Central Methodist College at Fayette and 
to address a Young Republicans luncheon 
at Boonville. 

The following tape-recorded interview was 
conducted by Managing Editor Larry Graeb- 
ner of The Tribune and News Director Eric 
Engberg of KFRU. 

Question: Congressman Curtis, what we're 
interested in is the role that you played 
last week in the action to exclude Adam 
Clayton Powell from his seat in the House of 
Representatives. Just what is it that Mr, 
Powell did that led to this extreme action 
on the part of the House? 

Curtis: Well, back in January, there was 
a move to have him step aside on the basis 
of allegations that he had been guilty of 
actions which constituted, if proven in a 
criminal court, felonies such as embezzle- 
ment, forgery, scofflaw, contempt of court, 
and soon. I felt at that time, and the Con- 
gress did, too, that it’s unfair to reach a 
judgment without giving him an opportunity 
to answer these charges and also to be sure 
that some group objectively looked into them 
to see if they were true. So, we created this 
select committee, and the select committee 
met, and reported; unanimously, by the way. 
This was chaired by Emanuel Celler, who is 
a very good friend of Adam Clayton Powell, 
and on this committee was a very fine young 
Negro congressman, Conyers, from Detroit. 
This committee found unanimously that he 
was guilty. 

Now, here’s where the disagreement lay: 
they recommended then, this committee, that 
he be very severely punished, fined $40,000, 
et cetera, et cetera. My point was that the 
committee and the leadership of the House 
had been distracted from the real issue of the 
case by their concern over punishing Powell. 

I tried to point out, and successfully 
pointed out, that it wasn’t Congress’ preroga- 
tive to punish Powell or anyone: that's for 
the criminal courts. That's the Judicial 
branch of the government's prerogative. 
But we had a very grave responsibility under 
the Constitution to preserve the proper 
qualifications of Congressmen, so that the 
Congress could perform its function in 
society as a study and deliberative and legis- 
lative body. 

That, certainly, among the qualifications 
that have to be imposed were that a per- 
son not be guilty of violating criminal stat- 
utes. Criminal statutes which, if violated, 
and proven in court, bring with them pun- 
ishment in prison and deprivation of many 
of the aspects of citizenship. Nor could we 
have in a proper study and deliberative body 
and legislative body a scofflaw. Our problem 
is to protect the Congress, not to punish 
Powell, and that is why I moved to exclude 
him. I didn’t regard the exclusion in terms 
of punishment.” Some people said, Well, 
wasn't that a more severe punishment than 
the other?” and I said, “I wasn’t thinking 
of punishment.” My argument to the House 
was: our job—what is necessary to protect 
the Congress, as a study and a deliberative 
and legislative body—is to preserve its in- 
tegrity in the eyes of the people. 

And I think we accomplished it—we cer- 
tainly have the power under the Constitu- 
tion, that was the issue—and it prevailed 
by almost a three to one vote. 
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(Editor's note: At this point in the inter- 
view, Rep. Curtis was asked by Graebner to 
examine an editorial which appeared last 
week in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch quoting 
a letter which the St. Louis newspaper said 
had been sent by Curtis to a constituent in 
January. Here is the text of the letter as 
published by the Post-Dispatch: 

Adam Clayton Powell is well within rea- 
son when he defends his actions by asking, 
in effect, why pick on me? Indeed, why pick 
on him? Others have been doing in various 
ways—and almost as flagrantly—everything 
he has been accused of doing. They may not 
have been as arrogant as Powell and they 
have not carried their misconduct to the ex- 
tent of disregarding Court orders, but the 
essence of their offenses in some instances 
have been worse, in my judgment, than the 
alleged offenses of Powell. 

Now, if the Powell case were to become the 
catalyst to bring about basic congressional 
reform that is needed—namely, establish- 
ing the codes of conduct by law and estab- 
lishing the procedures for their enforce- 
ment by law, not by individual cases—then 
it will have served a good and necessary 
purpose. However, if the Powell case is just 
to be another ad hoc case, like the censure 
of Senator McCarthy or the ad hoc proceed- 
ings against Senator Dodd, then we might 
just as well save our breath. We are merely 
adding a little more camouflage to the lead- 
ership in the House and Senate to distract 
the public attention from the basic rotten- 
ness that presently exists. 

There is no question that Powell is being 
“gotten,” that is, if the powers that be do 
decide to go through with the plan to throw 
him to the wolves to keep the people off 
their back. In the same way Bobby Ken- 
nedy “got” James Hoffa. Perhaps both men 
deserve to be punished; in my judgment, 
they do, but they deserve to be punished for 
what, by law, it has been proven they really 
did and that others who enfract those same 
laws or codes of ethics receive the same treat- 
ment. 

In commenting on the letter, the Post- 
Dispatch said: “Mr. Curtis’ letter constituted 
a strong plea for even-handed impartial en- 
forcement of ethical standards on all mem- 
bers of Congress. We wish him success in 
any future efforts he may make to reach 
that goal.” 

Question: Now, I have here a letter which 
is purported to be a letter that you wrote to 
a constituent of yours in Jan „that was 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch this 
week; have you seen it? 

Curtis: I haven't seen it, but I did write 
a lengthy letter to my constituency who 
had been writing to me in January about the 
Adam Clayton Powell case. I hadn’t seen 
this in the Post, but as I look over this, I 
recognize some of the, well, here’s the con- 
clusion—"“Mr. Curtis’ letter constituted a 
strong plea for an even-handed and im- 
partial enforcement of ethical standards on 
all members of the Congress.” This is in- 
deed so; now as to the start of this letter 
“is Adam Clayton Powell well within rea- 
son when he defends his action by asking, 
in effect, why pick on me?” 

Now, only well within reason to the extent 
that there have been allegations of viola- 
tions on the part of others, but notably in 
Powell’s case, he did not deny that these 
charges were true. These other Congressmen 
vociferously say, “No, we haven't done this.” 
My point is, the Congress should have been 
looking into their actions. We should have 
established long before now a code of ethics, 
so that everyone understands what is proper 
action and what is improper and also estab- 
lish the mechanisms whereby that code could 
be enforced. We're about that business right 
now. But I said in the end of this same 
letter that this was no reason for holding 
back on enforcing the procedure for proper 
qualification towards Adam Clayton Powell, 
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It should be Powell and anyone else, and 
that's indeed my position and I think that 
the Congress is moving forward and to this 
extent the Powell case has been extremely 
helpful, because it has forced the Congress, 
or I hope it’s forcing the Congress, to do 
something that it should haye done many, 
many years ago and ought never to allow to 
lie dormant, as it has up to date. 

Question: In effect, are you excluding Mr. 
Powell from his seat to some extent because 
he didn't answer his accusers? 

Curtis: Well, certainly. Because the 
charges were proven to be true. He didn't 
answer the accusers, I assume, because he 
had no defense. Incidentally, the evidence 
against Powell was disclosed by this commit- 
tee and it’s a public report, and anyone can 
read it. It was to a large degree documen- 
tary; he had signed checks, he had signed 
payroll vouchers, he had signed travel tickets, 
and indeed he had signed, or apparently 
signed, someone's else name to checks and 
deposited them to his own account. So, 
these are found to be facts. Now these other 
allegations, no one has really come forward 
to try to press the charges that might exist 
against other Congressmen. It's only my 
personal observation, that regrettably some 
of these kind of offenses do exist, and it’s im- 
portant that we not just wait and lay back 
for people to press these charges. It’s impor- 
tant that our committee look into them af- 
firmatively and call these people before them. 

Question: Mr. Powell has decided to take 
his case to the federal courts and attempt to 
regain his seat that way. Say that the courts 
would order him seated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, what would be the position of 
the House and your personal position? 

Curtis: Well, I think the position of the 
House and my personal position would be the 
same; that we just respectfully disagree with 
the Supreme Court; that this is not an area 
for the Supreme Court, or the Judicial 
branch of the government, to deal with. 
This is an area that the Constitution clearly 
singles out for the Legislative branch of the 
government. And just as I said, I didn’t 
think it was up to the Congress, or the Legis- 
lative branch of the government, to be con- 
cerned with punishing people, that's the Ju- 
dicial branch. I say it is not the Judicial 
branch’s concern as to what the Legislative 
branch decides are the necessary qualifica- 
tions of people to make up the Legislative 
branch. So, we would simply respectfully 
disagree, and continue on our legislative pro- 
gram. I guess nothing else would happen; 
the Supreme Court can't enforce anything. 
The President, who represents the third 
branch of government, the Executive, has al- 
ready said that this is none of his business 
and I was very happy he did say that, because 
it is the Legislative branch’s business and 
responsibility. 

Question: If you were subpoenaed to test- 
ify in Mr. Powell's court action, as I under- 
stand Congressman Celler already has been, 
will you testify? 

Curtis: Well Congressman Celler and my- 
self, or any Congressman, will have to sub- 
mit that subpoena to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for their action. We can’t accept 
subpoenas without the approval of the House 
of Representatives. Now, what the House 
decides to do on this, and whether they will 
let their members testify, I don’t know. 
We're now going to employ counsel, who will 
help determine these Constitutional ques- 
tions on our behalf. If the Congress said 
that we could testify, then of course we 
would. 

Question: What do you think about Pow- 
ell's chances, or James Meredith's chances 
against Powell in the new election? 

Curtis: I think it depends on two things: 
1. Will the news media begin to report what 
really occurred in the House during this de- 
bate? I mean, that it had no racial over- 
tones. A lot of the people in Harlem do think 
that there’s racial overtones, and I can be 
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sympathetic with those if they think that’s 
what it is. But when they see that this is 
an issue, not of who it was, but someone who 
is guilty of these kind of criminal violations, 
they won't want to be represented by that 
kind of person any more than the Congress 
would want that kind of person down there. 
The second thing, if the Justice Department 
starts doing its job, which is to take these 
facts that this committee found, and submits 
them to a grand jury and moves forward with 
prosecution, maybe Mr. Powell will be knock- 
ing on prison doors rather than on the doors 
of Congress. 


CONGRESS NEEDS FACTS—NOT 
EXECUTIVE CONCLUSIONS ON 
THE DRAFT 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of April should bring even greater 
interest and public dialog on the draft. 
Several congressional committees have 
scheduled hearings on certain aspects of 
the various systems of military man- 
power procurement. Great attention 
will undoubtedly be given to the recom- 
mendations submitted to the Congress 
last month by the President. In the 
interest of promoting dialog and study, 
my colleague, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, DONALD RUMSFELD, and I have writ- 
ten the President requesting that the 
supporting data and working papers 
upon which he and the Marshall Com- 
mission based their recommendations be 
released for public examination. This is 
necessary in order to provide the Con- 
gress with information it needs to intel- 
ligently consider this issue, and to allow 
the Congress to accord whatever merit 
might be due these recommendations 
and to put them in proper perspective 
alongside of other competing proposals 
for draft reform. 

I earnestly hope that the President 
will make public his working papers, and 
I shall make them available for all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The letter to the President sent by 
Congressman RUMSFELD and myself 
follows: 

MARCH 24, 1967. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On March 6 you sub- 
mitted your recommendations for altera- 
tions of the nation’s draft laws to the Con- 
gress. As you are aware, many individuals, 
both in and out of Congress, have been 
simultaneously studying this matter. Sev- 
eral Congressional Committees have indi- 
cated an intention to examine certain 
aspects of military manpower procurement 
in the near future, prior to extending or 
amending the draft laws in June of this year. 
Many Congressmen and other interested 
students of the draft, plan to testify before 
these committees and do whatever possible 
to secure a full public airing of all aspects of 
military manpower procurement, 

The recommendations you made in your 
message should be explored to the fullest 
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extent possible. However, in order to do 
this, it is essential that the Congress be pro- 
vided not just with your recommendations, 
but with some of the research, background 
data, and working papers upon which your 
recommendations were based. Because of 
your long experience with the legislative 
branch, we are sure that you will agree that 
mere conclusions, although deserving of 
some respect, are of only limited value to a 
working Congress. Given the facts, Con- 
gress can reach the proper conclusions, 

The Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on the Selective Service and your 
recommendations summarily dismiss the pos- 
sibility of a volunteer system of manpower 
procurement. This proposal, however, has 
captured the imagination of increasing num- 
bers of Americans, in and out of Congress. 
This is because a voluntary system offers the 
advantages of the elimination of conscription, 
long run reduction in costs, fair treatment 
of the serviceman, and a more expert and 
technically trained army. These possibili- 
ties have stimulated many students of the 
draft to compile data and develop research 
which lead to opposite conclusions to those 
reached by you and your commission. A 
meaningful dialogue can be obtained only if 
you are willing to release and make public 
the research data and working papers on the 
key questions pertinent to the establish- 
ment of a volunteer army. 

Your message, and the report of your com- 
mission, headed by Burke Marshall, contain 
no background information supporting the 
statements on re-enlistment motivation and 
the cost of an all-volunteer army. On the 
subject of re-enlistment motivation, it is 
stated in your message to the Congress that 
your studies have shown that a great portion 
of enlistments were motivated by the threat 
of the draft and that “research has also dis- 
closed that volunteers alone could be ex- 
pected to man a force of little more than two 
million.” In order to evaluate these state- 
ments it is essential to know among other 
things what research techniques were used 
to probe enlistment motivation, and what 
types of individuals were surveyed. The 
statistics will have little meaning unless en- 
listments and re-enlistment is considered 
along with the necessary accouterments of 
attracting a volunteer army; namely higher 
pay, greater fringe benefits such as improved 
retirement provisions, better housing for 
servicemen’s families and educational bene- 
fits for their children, and proper utilization 
of the individuals’ civilian skills, or putting 
“round pegs in round holes.” One of the seri- 
ous flaws of the Defense Department's “report 
on the report” made last July was that it 
considered re-enlistment motivation almost 
totally within the context of existing pay 
scales and living conditions. Without fur- 
ther knowledge it appears that your second 
commission—the Marshall Commission— 
made the same mistake and relied on the 
incomplete figures provided by your previous 
report, 

The cost of obtaining a voluntary army 
is also a key question going to the feasibility 
of such a proposal. Your message states 
that “clearly the costs would be too high”. 
Again, the Congress and the public must 
know what are your techniques of measure- 
ment and what are your underlying assump- 
tions. Some studies, which have been made 
public, reach a contrary conclusion. Among 
these are studies by Prof. Walter Oi, former 
Pentagon manpower economist now with the 
University of Washington, and Prof. Milton 
Friedman of the University of Chicago. 
Their studies consider, as they must, such 
factors as reduced training costs through re- 
duced turnover of personnel, greater effici- 
ency and expertise of technical personnel, 
abolition of the draft bureaucracy, alterna- 
tive costs foregone by the society through the 
draft, and others. These studies tend to 
show that the cost of a voluntary system 
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may in the long run be less than any other 
and certainly that the estimate can, through 
study, be pinpointed much more exactly than 
your previous DOD report which estimated 
$5 to $17 billion. Dr. Oi, for example, esti- 
mates around $4.8 billion. Others provide 
reasons for reducing this figure even further. 

Finally, your message citing a lack of “flexi- 
bility” as an argument against a volunteer 
army will not stand up to scrutiny. A ready 
Reserve, whose members maintain their ci- 
vilian skills for immediate transferral to the 
military when needed, is a component part 
of any serious proposal for voluntary man- 
power procurement. Furthermore, it must 
be realized that any system of military man- 
power procurement will require a contin- 
gent compulsory system to be employed in 
the event U.S. commitments require greater 
numbers than the basic system can provide. 
Your statement that a voluntary army would 
“force us to gamble with the Nation’s secu- 
rity” is pure rhetoric devoid of any meaning 
in this context. No responsible person is 
suggesting a system so inflexible it would 
“gamble with the national security.” 

Our draft laws directly affect almost fam- 
ily in America, the strength of our economy, 
and our military position in the world. Your 
recommendations as recommendations, 
should be accorded great respect. However, 
in no sense can they replace proper Con- 
gressional study or full public hearings. 
Without supporting data and working pa- 
pers, the strength of your proposals are seri- 
ously diminished. Thus we respectfully re- 
quest that working papers of your National 
Commission on the points discussed be made 
available to us in the Congress, 

Sincerely, 
DONALD RUMSFELD. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS 
MARKETING ACT OF 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
May] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on February 
6, I introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricul- 
tural products and producer associations. 

The proposed Agricultural Producers 
Marketing Act, H.R. 4889, is designed to 
improve market negotiation conditions 
for U.S. farmers by establishing stand- 
ards of fair practices to be required of 
handlers in their dealings with producers 
of agricultural products and their coop- 
erative associations. 

This legislation would protect the 
existing right of farmers to organize 
bargaining associations and to engage in 
other group efforts without undue influ- 
ence from buyers, processors, packers, or 
others, in such areas as discrimination 
among producers, blacklisting, boycotts, 
or other coercive or deceptive methods. 

I chose to introduce this bill because 
I am convinced by the evidence I have 
seen that legislation is necessary to pro- 
tect producers from discrimination 
based on their affiliations. However, it 
must be made clear that this measure 
is positive in nature, not negative. Pro- 
tection, not penalty, is the intent of H.R. 
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4889. Upon introducing the bill, I called 
attention to the fact that the proposed 
legislation will not force handlers to ne- 
gotiate with farmers or their coopera- 
tives. It will preserve the long- 
recognized right of a businessman in 
America to deal with whom he chooses, 
stipulating only that he does not use 
that individual’s membership in a pro- 
ducers’ organization as a criterion for 
choosing whether or not to deal with 
him. It will not discriminate against 
the processors nor will it unjustly 
penalize them. In fact, just the reverse 
is true. Handlers of agricultural prod- 
ucts will benefit from this proposal, just 
as will U.S. farmers, for the unfair trade 
practices of a few unethical buyers can 
damage an entire industry. 

In spite of the clear intent behind 
H.R. 4889, however, much apprehension 
and misunderstanding of its provisions 
has arisen in certain areas. Because of 
this, it is important that we clearly un- 
derstand just what this bill will and will 
not do. 

Section 4 is the heart of this legisla- 
tion, and it begins like this: 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any handler 
knowingly to engage or permit any employee 
or agent to engage in the following practices: 

(a) to interfere with or restrain, or 
threaten to mterfere with or restrain, by 
boycott, coercion, or any unfair or deceptive 
act or practice, any producer in the exercise 
of his right to join and belong to an associ- 
ation of producers; 


The point has been raised in oppo- 
sition to this measure that Federal and 
State antitrust laws now prohibit collec- 
tive boycotts, restraint and coercion. 
However, even if this contention were 
entirely correct, it would still not meet 
the problem of an action where no col- 
lective activity or conspiracy is involved. 
The key word here is “collective.” Of 
what value are laws against unfair “col- 
lective” action if the offenses are being 
committed by only one handler—espe- 
cially when that handler may be a very 
large processor representing a substan- 
tial part of the market? 

Experience has shown that, at best, 
current law provides a very cumbersome 
and protracted procedure for legal ac- 
tion. The producers of farm products, 
especially perishable farm products, need 
prompt action if it is to be of any value 
to them. 

It has been suggested by opponents of 
H.R. 4889 that the term “interfere with” 
could be interpreted to apply to almost 
any processor action or statement con- 
cerning a bargaining association. How- 
ever, the term “interfere with” as used 
here is limited to “boycott, coercion, or 
any unfair or deceptive act or practice.” 
The burden of proof would be on the 
producer to establish that interference 
by a handler was in one of these cate- 
gories. The section continues: 

(b) To discriminate or theaten to discrim- 
inate against any producer with respect to 
price, quantity, quality, or other terms of 
purchase or acquisition of agricultural com- 
modities because of his membership in or 
contract with an association of producers; 


This provision of the bill makes it clear 
that to be unlawful under the terms of 
this legislation, such discrimination 
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must be because of the producer’s mem- 
bership in or contract with an associa- 
tion of producers. This would mean 
that a producer could not sustain a case 
unless he carried the full burden of proof 
of not only establishing discrimination, 
but also proving that this discrimination 
was because of his membership in an 
association of producers. Even at this 
point, the processor would have an ade- 
quate defense if he could establish that 
the discrimination was because of other 
factors. Certainly where a real dis- 
agreement exists as to the cause of dis- 
crimination, an impartial tribunal should 
= S either of the involved par- 
es. 

The intent of this measure is not to 
interfere with the normal functioning 
of the marketplace. It is essential that 
handlers be free to exercise their right to 
deal with whom they please, and to bar- 
gain for the quality and quantity of the 
commodity which they desire, as long as 
they do not infringe on the rights of 
producers to form and join their own 
bargaining associations. The section 
goes on: 

(c) To coerce or intimidate any producer 
or other person to breach, cancel or other- 
wise terminate a membership agreement or 
marketing contract with an association of 
producers; 


It has been pointed out that State 
common law already prohibits any per- 
son from inducing a person to breach his 
contract with another. This however, 
is a better argument for inclusion of this 
provision than it is against. There is 
good reason to state clearly in statutory 
form what all agree should be present in 
“common law.” 

Some have expressed concern that the 
term “intimidate” is not clearly enough 
defined. Legally, “intimidate” is not a 
vague term. Even as defined by Web- 
ster, its meaning needs little clarifica- 
tion: “to make timid or fearful; to in- 
spire or affect with fear,” and “specifi- 
cally, to deter, as by threats.” Intimi- 
dation” is hardly a sound business prac- 
tice, and is certainly not an appropriate 
activity for a processor in regard to a 
producer’s membership in “an associa- 
tion of producers.” Continuing: 

(d) to pay or loan money, give any thing 
of value in excess of the true market value 
of any agricultural commodity which is be- 
ing purchased, or offer any other inducement 
or reward to a producer for refusing to or 
ceasing to belong to an association of 
producers; 


Opponents of the bill have contended 
that this provision could be interpreted 
to apply whenever a processor pays a 
price to growers above the price de- 
manded by an association. In fact, the 
producer would have to carry the full 
burden of proof that the payment was 
above the true market value. Obviously 
this would give handlers extensive flexi- 
bility in price offers. The provision is 
purposely drafted to apply only to those 
cases where it can be established that 
the processor has specifically sought to 
reward a producer for not joining an as- 
sociation. Clearly it would have to be 
proved that the reward was nof only 
given to the producer but that it was giv- 
en because he refused to, or ceased to, 
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belong to an association. Section 4 con- 
tinues: 

(e) To make false reports about the fi- 
nances, management, or activities of asso- 
ciations of producers or interfere by any un- 
fair or deceptive act or practice with the 
efforts of such associations in carrying out 
the legitimate objects thereof; 


This prohibition seems to be a very 
moderate and appropriate one. It should 
be pointed out that it would have to be 
proved that such false reports were made 
and that they were made “knowingly” 
since section 4 does begfn by stating: 

It shall be unlawful for any handler 
knowingly to engage or permit any employee 
or agent to engage in the following prac- 
tices: ... 


In addition to criticism of these five 
paragraphs in section 4, H.R. 4889 is also 
meeting objections on the grounds that 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice have reported un- 
favorably on the bill. This is mislead- 
ing. The Federal Trade Commission last 
year submitted a report dated July 15, 
1966, and the Department of Justice 
issued a report dated July 25, 1966, in 
reference to Senate bill S. 109 of the 
89th Congress. My bill, H.R. 4889, is an 
improved and amended version of that 
legislation, and as yet no reports have 
been received on this proposal. 

The Justice Department report, for 
example, based a substantial part of its 
opposition on section 5 of the bill which 
the Department considered. It was felt 
that this section might have the effect 
of insulating all mergers and price-fix- 
ing arrangements involving cooperatives 
from the operation of the antitrust laws. 
These provisions are not contained in 
any way in H.R. 4889. 

The Federal Trade Commission report 
concluded: By reason of the foregoing, 
it does not appear to the Commission 
that there is any necessity for the en- 
actment” of the legislation which it con- 
sidered. This statement does not ex- 
press opposition to the measure, and one 
of the Commissioners dissented, citing a 
specific case where an existing law had, 
in fact, proved completely ineffective. 
This was the Tomato case, FTC docket 
5994 (52 FTC 1607-58) , a long, protracted 
action which started in Ohio in 1951 and 
was not finally resolvec by the courts 
until 1957—a classic example of the kind 
of problem we hope to end with H.R. 
4889. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
evidence reveals that U.S. farmers are 
in need of the protection offered by this 
bill. I have had occasion to look into 
this situation in some depth, as a mem- 
ber of the National Commission on Food 
Marketing, and what I found has per- 
suaded me that legislation in this area 
is necessary. In the Commission’s final 
report, we said: 

Our studies indicate special efforts are 
necessary to protect the existing right of 
farmers to organize bargaining associations, 


to approve marketing orders, and to engage 
in other group efforts. 

We find that effective and prompt action 
by regulatory and other law enforcement 
agencies is necessary to prevent any proces- 
sor, shipper, or buyer of farm products, en- 
- gaging in or affecting interstate trade, from 
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obstructing the formation or operation of a 
producers’ bargaining association or Cooper- 
ative, and from influencing producers’ un- 
derstanding of or voting on marketing or- 
ders, referendums, or similar programs, by 
disseminating false or misleading informa- 
tion, discriminating among producers in any 
manner, blacklisting, boycotts, or other co- 
ercive or deceptive methods. 


I believe that the enactment of H. R. 
4889 is a necessary and proper step to- 
ward the fulfillment of these objectives. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation has at- 
tracted wide support from farmers, pro- 
ducer organizations, and other respon- 
sible groups across the Nation. At this 
particular time we are especially aware 
of the need to improve the economic posi- 
tion of US. farmers and ranchers. 
Farm production costs are pursuing their 
relentless upward spiral, leaving our pro- 
ducers of food in an unenviable position 
as they contemplate their plummeting 
market prices. 

Just last week, we were informed by 
the Department of Agriculture that 
prices received by farmers have con- 
tinued to decline, while prices paid, which 
includes interest, taxes and farm wage 
rates, have climbed to a record high. 
Last year, in the month ending March 15, 
1966, the parity ratio was 81. This year 
it is 74—a level reminiscent of the black 
depression days of the thirties. 

American consumers cannot afford to 
be complacent about low farm prices. 
In the first place, consumer prices are 
affected little by fluctuations in farm 
prices. Whatever price gains consumers 
can make by falling farm prices are rela- 
tively small. And, second, consumers 
stand to lose the stability of their source 
of supply if farm prices are not fair and 
adequate. 

The latest developments in the dairy 
industry clearly show us that an in- 
equitable economic situation in any sec- 
tor of agriculture cannot long be tol- 
erated without serious results. Farmers 
have made their position known—they 
can no longer be ignored and underpaid 
in the name of a false consumerism. No 
other industry in this Nation would be 
satisfied to function under such condi- 
tions. 

All of this only serves to emphasize the 
need for enactment of the Agricultural 
Producers Marketing Act of 1967, H.R. 
4889, as part of a broad effort to im- 
prove marketing conditions and prices 
for U.S. farmers. This legislation will 
help farmers to help themselves gain a 
more equitable return for their produc- 
tion. Farmers must be treated fairly— 
by the processor, by the consumer, and 
by the Government. Let us resolve to 
take a giant step in that direction, Mr. 
Speaker, with our approval of the Agri- 
cultural Producers Marketing Act. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF FED- 
ERAL LAND BANKS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 


Food From Farmer to Consumer. Report 
of the National Commission on Food Mar- 


keting. June 1966. Pp. 188, 189. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 27, there was a daylong celebra- 
tion in Larned, Kans., marking the 50th 
anniversary of the Federal land banks. 
It was on that date in 1917—just a 
month before the United States entered 
World War I—that the first local land 
bank was chartered in that community. 
It was organized to rescue the farm pop- 
ulation from a financial plight in which 
the arrival of the age of mechanized 
agriculture found the farmer unable to 
pay for the equipment he needed. The 
farm credit system not only rescued 
the farmer but made possible the growth 
of industry to supply the machinery he 
needed—with accompanying jobs to in- 
dustrial workers. 

The establishment of 12 Federal land 
banks and hundreds of local associations 
broke the pattern of lack of credit for 
the farmer. It transformed agriculture 
into a dynamic business enterprise. 
Loans to individual farmers have been 
made for 50 years through local orga- 
nizations of member borrowers. The suc- 
cess of the system is due in large meas- 
ure to the devoted service given by the 
men who conduct it. 

I want to single out one of them for 
special notice. He is Mr. Henry Collings- 
worth who, from headquarters in Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky., long has served the needs 
of farmers in a score of Kentucky coun- 
ties. In paying tribute to the 50 years of 
public service given by the land banks, we 
need to give special recognition to in- 
dividuals, among whom Mr. Collings- 
worth is an outstanding example. 

The Land Bank Association of Cat- 
lettsburg, of which Mr. Collingsworth is 
manager, had an outstanding loan vol- 
ume at the end of 1966 of $3,721,083, 
made to 434 members. 

Directors of the Catlettsburg associa- 
tion are: President, L. C. Prichard, 
Sandy Hook; vice president, Ray Wells, 
Greenup; and E. A. Cecil, Mize; George 
Runyon, Ashland; Burl Cundiff, Jack- 
son; and Raymond Jackson, Ashland. 

The 120 counties of Kentucky are 
served by the land bank at Louisville and 
14 land bank associations. President of 
the Louisville bank is E. V. Landers who 
rose from the ranks and deserves recog- 
nition for his leadership and service. 

This system, in which the farmer- 
borrower is also an investor, is one of 
the legacies that have come to us from 
the financial reforms instituted by 
Woodrow Wilson’s administration. It is 
a tribute to the sound judgment of those 
who established the system that it has 
stood the test of some of the severest 
strains farm financing has known, in- 
cluding the depression of the 1930’s. It 
has survived through great transforma- 
tions in the agricultural processes of our 
country. Although Government money 
was put into it at the start, it had gradu- 
ated fully into private enterprise 20 years 
ago. Today it operates at no expense to 
the Government. Its 390,000 long-term 
mortgages are held by member borrowers 
and the amount of loans outstanding 
runs well over $5 billion. 


. . ĩ˙ 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FEDERAL LAND BANK SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Dore] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
the special order to appropriately note 
the 50th anniversary of the Federal land 
banks, the forerunners and now the sen- 
ior members of our Nation’s extensive 
farm credit system. In this system we 
find agriculture, the financial commun- 
ity, and the Government working as a 
constructive alliance to provide a unique 
mechanism for transforming capita] in- 
vestment into farm production. 

Today’s date was selected for this com- 
memorative event because it was on April 
3, 1917, the process of chartering the 12 
Federal land banks was completed. It 
was on April 3, 1917, that the land banks 
of Houston, Berkeley, and Spokane re- 
ceived their charters from what was then 
known as the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
That body, the direct predecessor of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board of today, had 
been duly established by the Congress for 
the purpose of implementing the then 
new Federal Farm Loan Act. 

The Board determined the geograph- 
ical territories of the 12 farm credit dis- 
tricts and proceeded to establish a head- 
quarters land bank in each. The first 
bank to be chartered was the one at 
Wichita, on March 1, 1917. Between 
that date and April 3 of that year, char- 
ters were also granted to the land banks 
at Springfield, Mass.; Baltimore, Colum- 
bia, Louisville, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, and Omaha. 

While a large portion of the original 
capital for the banks was subscribed by 
the U.S. Government, this was “seed 
money,” so to speak, to enable them to 
commence operations by making long- 
term mortgage loans to farmers. It was 
intended from the start that the banks 
and the local bank loan associations 
should eventually operate entirely on pri- 
vate funds; in other words, that they 
should be self-supporting and should suc- 
ceed only as a result of the success of the 
farmers, growers, and ranchers they were 
designed to serve. 

Despite the fact that millions of more 
dollars in emergency Government funds 
were channeled through the land banks 
and associations during the depression of 
the 1930’s—thereby saving many thou- 
sands of farms from foreclosure and fi- 
nancial disaster—all Government money 
had been paid back to the Treasury by 
1947. 

FIRST CHARTER TO WICHITA 

In the course of events back in 1917, 
it followed that since the Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita had been the first to re- 
ceive a charter, the local bank associa- 
tion in Larned, Kans., in my congres- 
sional district, obtained the initial asso- 
ciation charter. It was in Larned, there- 
fore, that the new program for agricul- 
tural credit commenced operations. 

On March 27, just a week ago today, 
it was my privilege to participate in a 
community celebration at Larned in ob- 
servance of that important milestone in 
the history of agricultural finance. This 
event was one rich in experiences, drama- 
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tizing most effectively the contributions 
of modern agriculture to our Nation’s 
well-being. It brought out most convinc- 
ingly, let me add, that the agricultural 
resources and capacity of the United 
States are certain to be of vital impor- 
tance beyond the borders of our land. 

AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG EMPHASIZES CONTRIBU- 

TION OF AMERICAN FARMER 


In his address to a convocation of agri- 
cultural leaders, prominent business- 
men, and civic officials, Mr. Arthur Gold- 
berg, our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, gave emphasis to the increasing 
stature of the American farmer on the 
world scene, as nations strive for self- 
sufficiency in the crucial, silent battle 
of food versus population. 

During April of 1917, in addition to the 
chartering of the last of the land banks, 
the original farm loans were issued. 
Here again, coincidentally, the honor 
went to a farmer in Larned. Subse- 
quently, many more real estate loans 
were made by land bank associations 
throughout the country during 1917. 
And in the 50 years since, more than 2 
million farmers have obtained long-term 
financing, in a total volume of nearly 
$14 billion, through the services of the 
land bank system. 


PRESIDENT WILSON SIGNS FARM LOAN ACT 


It would be well to consider the basic 
reason underlying the creation of the 
land banks. When President Wilson 
signed the Farm Loan Act, he com- 
mented as follows, and I quote: 

The farmers, it seems to me, have occu- 
pied hitherto, a singular position of disad- 
vantage. They have not had the same free- 
dom to get credit on their real estate that 
others have had who were in manufacturing 
and commercial enterprises; and while they 
have sustained our life, they did not in the 
same degree with some other, share in the 
benefits of that life. 


That era of World War I and the for- 
mation of the land banks was a bit be- 
fore my time; but perhaps there are 
Members among us today, and friends 
in the galleries, who can confirm the his- 
torical accounts, that agriculture of that 
period was far behind the techno- 
logical pace of most industry. During 
the last decade of the previous century, 
electrical light and power came into in- 
dustrial use. Steam power hastened the 
pace of passenger and freight transpor- 
tation. Through the first years of the 
new century, gasoline combustion power 
further quickened the bustle and activity 
of industry. 

Along with the extraordinary growth 
of industrialism there was developed a 
system of capital financing and credit 
tailored to the needs of manufacturers: 
equity shares and corporate bonds sup- 
plemented by 60- to 90-day short-term 
borrowings. Business and industry 
found in credit an implement for pro- 
duction as essential as plant, equipment, 
and raw materials. 

There was no parallel credit system 
for agriculture. Farmers had no choice 
other than to utilize as best they could 
the inadequate and costly credit serv- 
ices available. Commerce and industry 
adapted and perfected credit to their 
specialized capital requirements. In 
agriculture, however, it took a good 2 
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years or more—and still does, of course 
to finish out a beef steer; and there is 
not a single crop farmers could plant, 
harvest, and sell in a period as short as 
90 days. 

What agriculture needed—and let me 
emphasize that I speak of the real, pro- 
ductive, business end of agriculture— 
was a source of dependable, long-range, 
and reasonable cost financing. Further- 
more, this new credit source would have 
to be flexible and adaptable to special 
circumstances, in view of the fact that 
agriculture is a broad term which covers 
many contrasting kinds of farming, 
varying from region to region with the 
differences in America’s geography. 

FLEXIBILITY AND SOLIDARITY 


The original Farm Loan Act and the 
establishment of the 12 land banks in 
specific geographic parts of the country 
endeavored to provide flexibility with 
respect to loans and, at the same time, 
to provide solidarity and a safe invest- 
ment with respect to the security put 
up for mortgage loans and land bank 
bonds, 

The land banks and local loan associa- 
tions have consistently followed at least 
four major, guiding prinviples in devel- 
oping specialized credit for farmers. 
First, they recognized that agriculture is 
essentially a family type of enterprise, as 
distinguished from industries which so 
often represent mass production and 
mass sales. Second, agriculture is a bio- 
logical industry influenced by weather 
and climate, in which it may take years 
for investment to be returned, contrast- 
ing with rapid turnover in the manufac- 
turing industries. Third, whereas pro- 
duction and, indeed, prices are often 
subject to considerable control in indus- 
try, to exercise broad management over 
such factors in agriculture is extremely 
difficult and hence occurs very rarely. 
Fourth, farming cannot be suspended 
and farm family labor cannot be laid 
off when credit dries up in times of crisis. 

Many standardized practices in the 
field of credit today are derived from in- 
novations introduced by the Federal land 
banks, such as the practice of permitting 
borrowers to pay off their loans at any 
time without penalty, or the establish- 
ment of future payment funds which en- 
able farmers to build cash reserves and 
receive interest of such reserves. Also, 
loan services are provided to member- 
borrowers at cost through the return of 
savings to members in the form of divi- 
dends on their association stock. 

As time went on, it became evident 
that the land bank loaning system bene- 
fits all farmers using credit, regardless of 
where they obtain their money, because 
other lenders have followed the leader- 
ship of the land banks, lowered their in- 
terest rates, and otherwise improved 
their services. The land banks also in- 
troduced the practice of basing loans on 
normal agricultural values of farms, tak- 
ing into account their productive poten- 
tials, instead of the current market value 
or similar, temporary levels of value. 

Additional flexibility was achieved for 
farm financing when the Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1923 granted the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, as it was then called, 
the power to charter 12 Federal inter- 
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mediate credit banks. Since 1933 these 
institutions have been the main source 
of funds for the production credit asso- 
ciations, which provide short-term fi- 
nancing for agricultural operations. The 
Farm Credit Act of 1933 also provided for 
organizing 13 banks for cooperatives as 
a system of credit for farmers’ marketing, 
purchasing, and service cooperatives. 

All of these elements of the farm credit 
system were brought under the supervi- 
sion of the Federal Farm Credit Board 
and the Farm Credit Administration, an 
independent agency within the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, by the 
Farm Credit Act of 1953. They comprise 
the world’s largest cooperative agricul- 
tural credit program, yet they by no 
means dominate the farm credit business 
of the United States. 

NEED FOR CREDIT HAS EXPANDED 


Agriculture’s forward march in the 
effort to produce an abundance of food 
and fiber for our growing population, as 
well as to meet increasing demands over- 
seas for American farm commodities, has 
required larger and larger amounts of 
capital. In turn, therefore, agriculture’s 
needs for credit have continually 
grown—and will continue to expand in 
the foreseeable future. Our Nation has 
every right to be thankful that a sound, 
workable credit structure exists for fi- 
nancing agricultural production in the 
days and years ahead, when people the 
world over will battle the threat of food 
shortages. 

This is a time of tribute to all those 
who have made the success of the Fed- 
eral land banks and the farm credit 
system possible. When all is said and 
done, we realize that it has been the 
hard work and dedication of farmers 
themselves, which make this a significant 
anniversary. Therefore, it is most ap- 
propriate that the golden anniversary 
of the Federal land banks has been dedi- 
cated to “America’s farmers: providers of 
plenty.” 

It is indeed gratifying that so many 
members of the House have joined to 
voice their appreciation of the land 
banks, of the farm credit system, and 
most of all, of the farmers, growers, 
ranchers, and all others engaged in agri- 
culture. This is truly an hour of com- 
memoration for American agriculture, 
an hour of honor to all farmers of our 
land. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
at this point, the addresses made by Am- 
bassador Arthur J. Goldberg, Gov. Rob- 
ert Docking, and Gov. R. B. Tootell, at 
the 50th anniversary observance of the 
Federal land banks in Larned, Kans., on 
March 27: 

ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 

I am delighted to be here today in the 
great American Midwest. In a sense, com- 
ing to Kansas is almost a homecoming for 
me, for I am a neighbor—one state re- 
moved—having been born in another great 
agricultural state—the state of Illinois. 
That makes me a Midwesterner, too, you 
know, and I am proud of it. 

The people of Larned—indeed all the peo- 
ple of Kansas—have special cause to mark 
the notable milestone reached here today. 
For Larned was the birthplace of the modern 
agricultural credit in the United 
States—the place where the first local loan 
association of the Federal land banks was 
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established a half century ago. It is, indeed, 
a good cause for celebration. 1 

I am particularly happy I came because 
you have given me the opportunity to share 
this platform with the state of Kansas’ very 
distinguished senior senator, one of the 
ranking members of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and an outstanding 
American, the Honorable Frank Carlson. 

I am also honored to participate in this 
program with Governor Robert Docking, 
Congressman Robert Dole, and Governor 
Robert Tootell of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. I join with them and with the 
twelve eminent Presidents of the Federal 
Land Banks who are also here—indeed, with 
all of you—in stressing the importance of 
this historic occasion, one that has given 
financial independence to millions of Amer- 
ican farmers. As President Johnson has 
said, the farm credit system, constituting as 
it does a unique partnership of farmers, the 
financial investment community and the 
Government, reflects the best traditions of 
our democratic society. I wish it continuing 
success in its dedicated labors to develop the 
agricultural strength of this nation. 

Speaking as a Midwesterner, I am well 
aware of the view that many people hold of 
our part of the country, a view that regards 
the people of the Midwest as isolationist. 
This is an appraisal that I would say is only 
a half truth, and an out of date one, at 
that. 

It is true, perhaps, if we look back to the 
late 20’s and early 30’s when most of us 
were hardly concerned at all with foreign af- 
fairs, that there was a strong isolationist 
trend in this region. For in the aftermath 
of World War I, we in this country had 
turned our backs on the effort to organize 
a peaceful world order. 

In this respect, however, I don't think 
Kansas or Illinois differed greatly from any 
other American State. America was pre- 
dominantly isolationist in the years between 
the two World Wars. When the rise of Hit- 
ler appeared to threaten the vital inter- 
ests of the United States, the mood in the 
Midwest region began to change just as it 
did throughout the rest of the nation. 

Today that change is long since an ac- 
complished fact. In the Midwest, as in the 
country at large, the old isolationism is dead 
and buried. It has vanished because we 
have come to recognize certain realities 
about our position in the world. We see 
the world undergoing certain revolutionary 
changes, some of them hopeful but some of 
them dangerous to our freedom and security. 
We see also that the United States has be- 
come a world power and that the direction 
in which all these revolutionary forces 
move—toward peace or war, toward freedom 
or oppression—is of great concern to us, and 
depends to a large extent on how American 
power and leadership are used. 

And we also see how modern technology 
has speeded up all these developments and 
made the interdependence of nations more 
of a reality than ever. A world in which a 
businessman or farmer will soon be able to 
fly from Chicago—or even Kansas City—to 
Europe in a little more than two hours by 
SST—in which any two points on the globe 
will soon be able to communicate instantly 
by satellite—and in which, on the darker 
side, the most powerful nations can lay each 
other in ruins in a fraction of an hour—this 
is a world against which no nation, and 
certainly not the United States, can ever 
again close the door. 

No, the description no longer applies, for 
the American farmer—even as all of us—is 
deeply and irrevocably bound up with the 
most vital problem of our times—the build- 
ing of a secure and lasting peace. His fu- 
ture—again, even as that of every American 
in whatever walk of life and regardless of 
region—rests on the outcome. 

But this is a circumstance not new or 
unique to the farmer. From the earliest days 
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of our Republic he has been deeply involved 
in the foreign policy of our country, and he 
has played a vital role in shaping it. This 
is a fact not sufficiently recognized or un- 
derstood, but its truth is irrefutable. 

I have said at the United Nations that one 
of the first prerequisites of a successful for- 
eign policy is the health of a nation’s do- 
mestic society. And it is a truism—as it has 
been throughout our history—that one of 
the great safeguards of America’s health can 
be found in its agriculture. 

Too often, however, do we find ourselves 
looked upon only as a powerful industrial 
nation. We are that, yes; but let no one 
forget our roots in the land—roots that are 
still healthy and that have grown deep. 

The efforts then, to strengthen and bring 
equity to the farmers of America through the 
Federal land banks system, and other bene- 
ficial legislation, just as the efforts to bring 
equity to our industrial workers, is one of 
the sources of our greatness and vigor as a 
leader of the free world. And because it is, it 
contributes mightily to our effectiveness at 
the United Nations where we speak with one 
voice for all Americans. 

I always thought, incidentally, that the 
genius of American life could be found in a 
simple but yet classic concept uttered by a 
farmer who was also one of the leaders of 
the American revolution. Remember, he ad- 
vised his son, you are as good as any other 
man—and no better. 

It is the advice that guides me in my work 
at the United Nations where we seek day in 
and day out to dissolve the barriers of mis- 
understanding and political conflict that still 
afflict our world. Our nation, as you know, 
bears a heavy responsibility in the com- 
munity of nations, and I would like to tell 
you that we could not bear that responsibil- 
ity if our ideals and our purposes were not 
backed by the might and mastery of the great 
agricultural and industrial complex of Amer- 
ica. But this alone is not enough. All the 
might and mastery in the world—all the 
technical genius and all the agricultural 
bounty—could not suffice to assure us a lead- 
ing voice in the councils of nations unless 
these remain wedded to the right purposes— 
and, for us as Americans, this means the uni- 
versal purposes of human freedom, equality, 
Justice and peace. 

There is little question in my mind that 
the American farmer believes in these pur- 
poses with a great and unyielding faith. 
They are the prime reasons, in fact, why he 
is an internationalist in the best sense of 
the word. Indeed the farmer, like the in- 
dustrial worker, must of sheer necessity be 
interested in international affairs—we are 
the greatest exporter in the world of both 
agricultural and industrial products. 

There is no shame in this. Quite the con- 
trary. The benefits reaped by our industrial 
and farm workers help make the American 
society affluent, one able to play its vigorous 
role in world affairs. Moreover, the farmer— 
again, like the industrial worker—is a tax- 
payer, and a large one at that. He has there- 
by paid his share and played his part in the 
unceasing effort to aid others less fortunate, 
and over the years, this aid has been a vital 
and indispensable facet of American foreign 
policy. I refer to efforts like the Marshall 
Plan, Point 4, the Alliance for Progress and 
our current foreign aid programs, all of which 
amount to one of the greatest acts of gen- 
erosity and enlightened world citizenry any- 
where, anytime. And let us not forget, in- 
cidentally, that the farmer pays his just 
share, too, for the support of the UN, an or- 
ganization that advances, as I say, the self- 
interest of every American—that self-inter- 
est in world peace and security upon which 
our very survival depends. 

If we look for other evidence of the farm- 
er’s interest and belief in international af- 
fairs, we can turn to the contribution being 
made by his sons and daughters, and to a 
surprisingly welcome extent, by his fathers 
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and mothers who serve in the Peace Corps 
and in other of our international aid pro- 
grams that depend upon the participation 
of enlightened Americans for their success, 
And let us not forget the young men from 
Kansas who are standing shoulder to 
shoulder with other young men from all of 
our states our security forces in 
Europe and Southeast Asia. 

No! No segment of American society has 
a greater stake in the world than does the 
American farmer. 

But if I were to choose an area that would 
best illustrate the magnitude of that stake— 
and the depth of the American farmer's con- 
viction—I would choose his heroic contribu- 
tion to and leadership in the fight against 
world hunger. In the decade ending in 1966, 
under the Food for Peace program, we shared 
more than 140 million tons of food in more 
than 100 countries around the world, help- 
ing to feed the hungry and assisting in the 
development of institutions essential for a 
better life. And that is only part of the 
story. 

It is enough, however, to draw this moral— 
that my work in the council chambers of 
the United Nations, and your work in the 
wheat flelds of Kansas may be thrust apart 
by distance but they are drawn together by 
aims that are mutual. For we know at the 
United Nations—even as you know here in 
Kansas—that the peace we yearn for can 
never be secure in a world in which half the 
population is starving, some quickly, some 
slowly. 

Winston Churchill once said: 

“It is quite certain that mankind would 
not agree to starve equally, and there might 
be some very sharp disagreement about how 
the last crust of bread was to be shared.” 

Daily the spectre of humanity struggling 
for that crust becomes more ominous—more 
dangerous. For, as you know, the growth of 
the world’s production of food is simply being 
outstripped by the growth in the number of 
mouths that must be fed. And to aggravate 
the problem still more, the slowest increase 
in food production is generally found in those 
regions of the world with the most rapid in- 
crease in population—regions that also con- 
tain the new and developing countries—and 
regions that now depend more and more on 
food imports. 

One statistic dealing with this dangerous 
fact shouts a world-wide warning of impend- 
ing disaster. 

From the mid 1930's to the mid 1960's, the 
countries we call less developed shifted from 
being exporters of 11 million metric tons of 
food grains a year to being importers of 30 
million tons. By 1985, at this rate, the food 
deficit will be 88 million tons, far greater 
than the total United States capacity even if 
all acreage were brought back into produc- 
tion and technological improvements contin- 
ued at their present rate. In fact, the deficit 
will be too large to be met by the entire food 
exporting capacity of all the food surplus 
countries of the world. In twenty years, 
then, in just one generation, a large percent- 
age of the world’s people will face famine— 
unless urgent steps are taken now to avert 
disaster. 

I will just mention a few other statistics 
that underline the gravity of the situation. 
The United States is the world’s largest ex- 
porter, chiefly through our Food for Peace 
Program. A few years ago, the food grain 
reserve in storage in the United States stood 
at 40 million tons. As you know only too 
well, it is now down to 15 million tons, and 
We expect it to decrease to 10 million tons 
by the end of the year as we meet the food 
crisis in India. And, again, as you know, in 
order to maintain a minimum reserve, we 
have increased our wheat acreage allotment 
by 15 per cent. We now export about 20 mil- 
lion tons a year but we would be hard 
pressed to raise this figure appreciably, al- 
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though we shall do our best to continue to 
meet emergency needs. 

The extent of the emergency may best be 
realized, perhaps, if I tell you that 15 years 
from now, the world will face the necessity 
of feeding one billion more persons than it 
does today. 

But we need not wait 15 years to know 
the gap between food production and de- 
mand is steadily widening. We need not 
wait 15 years to know that the world’s food 
must come from increased production—pro- 
duction that must, at least, equal and ex- 
ceed the rate of population growth if we 
are to avoid any worsening of the present 
state of hunger and malnutrition, and if 
there is to be any hope not for a better life 
but for life itself for hundreds of millions 
of people. 

The picture is bleak enough in the ex- 
treme. What can be done about it? First, 
many governments and many agencies, pub- 
lic and private, are now initiating welcome 
measures to slow down population growth 
through family planning programs. In ad- 
dition, the United States has made known 
its willingness to be of help in this area at 
the specific invitation of the governments 
concerned. The United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, I should add, have equally 
important roles to play here and they are 
increasingly turning their attention to what 
these roles can be. 

With regard to a concerted attack on the 
food situation itself, certain facts, as we 
have had occasion to tell the United Nations, 
are evident. Let me quickly review them 
so that you will know our position on a 
matter in which you are so directly con- 
cerned, 

First, as already stated, as a great hu- 
manitarian nation we shall do our best to 
continue to help other countries less for- 
tunate than ourselves, and we shall continue 
to rely upon the farmer to help discharge 
this world responsibility. 

Second, because developed nations like 
our own are steadily approaching their maxi- 
mum food production levels, the great po- 
tential for growing more food does not lie 
in these advanced countries. 

Third, while we are told by scientists there 
is considerable promise in unconventional 
food sources such as those found in the 
world’s seas, the extent to which these re- 
sources can be opened at acceptable costs 
is not yet known. We still will have to con- 
tinue to rely for at least the immediate fu- 
ture on conventional food sources. 

Fourth, due to the cost and time involved 
in putting new lands into production the 
main solution can not be expected to lie in 
increased acreage. 

Fifth, it follows that the greatest single po- 
tential for increased food production lies in 
more scientific and more productive farming 
on existing acreage in the less developed 
countries. 

Let me emphasize this last point. Soil and 
climate in themselves are important, but— 
to say what every scientifically-trained 
farmer knows—are less important than 
knowing how to make the best use of them, 
how to produce better seed, how to use farm 
machinery, fertilizers, and other scientific 
aids. This technology, if combined with 
modern methods of food processing, pres- 
ervation, storage, and distribution, can 
revolutionize the living standards of half the 
people of the world; and it is no exaggeration 
to say, therefore, that the spread of scientific 
agriculture in the developing nations of the 
world holds one of the keys to the prevention, 
only one generation hence, of a world-wide 
catastrophe of hunger. 

The United States through our public and 
private agricultural agencies is prepared to 
work closely and constructively toward this 
end with all countries—the few with a sur- 
plus and the more with a deficit. For as the 
Secretary General of the United Nations has 
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said, every country able to help must join in 
this great crusade. It must become a crusade 
that will turn the world away from famine 
and turn it, instead, toward the better and 
more dignified life that all men and nations 
desire. 

And let me emphasize here that the Unit- 
ed States views its role in this crusade not 
as the leader who knows all the answers, but 
as a concerned nation blessed with plenty 
and grateful that it can help those less for- 
tunate. And I wish to make it abundantly 
clear, we will never use human starvation as 
a lever for political advantage. 

The only lever we wish to use is one 
labelled, self-help“ the main reliance of 
our own farmer. For the stark fact remains 
that sheer food aid can do no more than buy 
time for a more permanent solution, that 
the only lasting solution will be, as I say, 
for each food deficit country, as a matter 
of first priority, to do all within its power to 
modernize its agriculture and increase food 
production. It is true that every country 
cannot become self-sufficient, but all can do 
better—just as food exporting countries can 
play their proper role now in meeting the 
existing need. 

The emphasis I am placing on the neces- 
sity for international cooperation and self- 
help in combatting world hunger is not due 
to any lack of generosity or humanity. It 
is because we firmly believe that the only 
way to cope with the problem is encourage 
other countries to place the same priority 
on their agriculture as we have on ours 
throughout our history as a nation. It is 
because, above all, our concern in coping 
with world hunger is a deeply humanitarian 
one, a concern prompted by a desire to help 
our fellow man and by the knowledge that 
we cannot be an island of affluence in a sea 
of poverty. 

It is this same concern, let me say, too, 
that prompts us to direct so much of our 
energies in Vietnam on pacification and on 
the achievement of economic and social jus- 
tice. We recognize this is the only way to 
a lasting peace. And in this connection I 
wish to reaffirm once again that the door 
remains open at all times to an honorable 
peace in Vietnam. This is what the Ameri- 
can people want, This is what they believe 
in—and we will pursue our belief and con- 
viction in an honorable peace with the same 
energy and determination that we manifest 
on the battlefield. 

Certainly, I regard it as my first duty as 
United States Representative at the United 
Nations to pursue the path toward such a 
peace—not the illusory goal of peace at any 
price, but peace with justice and honor to 
all concerned. 

And even as we search for such a peace 
in Vietnam, equally must we search for 
a solution in the war against hunger. For 
if we should fail here today, there will be 
new battlegrounds tomorrow. We simply 
cannot fail. And our success may give us, 
perhaps, the most important key to a world 
at peace, a world in which human needs are 
fulfilled, in which no man, no child, knows 
the meaning of hunger. 

I do not wish to sound like a visionary, 
but I think all of us do need such a vision— 
a picture of the future we would like to bring 
about. And I think it may not be too much 
to hope that in this last third of the Twen- 
tieth Century, through painful trial and 
error, that that picture may also be one of 
the nations of the world gradually moving 
toward an age of cooperation, or at least of 
mutual toleration and respect. 

My whole life has convinced me that 
human nature is everywhere the same. The 
ingredients of peace and freedom in the wide 
world are not essentially different from the 
ingredients of peace and freedom in Kansas 
or in any state or city in America. They in- 
clude respect for the rule of law; toleration 
of differences—whether of religion or race or 
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opinion or culture; and the insight to per- 
ceive, beneath these differences, our com- 
mon humanity and our manifold common 
interests. 

It is here that you, the farmers of Amer- 
ica, can play a mighty role. Indeed, the 
example you set can help shape the future 
for all of us. 

The vision and faith of the American 
farmer are eloquently borne out by the his- 
tory of the Federal land banks. With that 
same vision and faith put to work in the 
international community, we can yet bring 
limitless blessings to mankind. 


REMARKS BY Gov. RoBERT DOCKING 


It is a pleasure to join with you in this 
observance of the 50th anniversary of the 
Federal Land Bank System. I feel a special 
interest in this occasion because banking 
has been my profession. 

During the half-century Federal Land 
Banks have served this nation’s agriculture, 
our farmers have become, as your anniversary 
slogan appropriately describes them, “Pro- 
viders of Plenty.” 

As you all know, agriculture, in Kansas, 
is our number one business. Kansas agri- 
culture is now at an all-time high in pro- 
auction and income. In 1959, Kansas farm 
income set a new record. In every year since, 
our farm income has exceeded the 1959 fig- 
ure. Kansas not only is first among the 
states in wheat production, but ranks seventh 
in the nation as a farm state. Our farms 
and ranches also produce more than one bil- 
lion, two hundred million pounds of meat 
annually. Kansas farming represents an in- 
vestment of 8.2 billion dollars in land, live- 
stock and equipment. 

It is evident that agriculture and agricul- 
ture people are extremely important to the 
State of Kansas. It is evident, also, that a 
vital contribution to the economic impor- 
tance of agriculture in Kansas and elsewhere 
has been made by the Federal Land Banks 
and by others who provide capital for farm- 
ing operations. 

Each year, capital looms more and more 
a major factor in the farming business. Total 
capital requirements of agriculture have 
about doubled during the past fifteen years. 
We now have fewer and larger farms, so the 
capital requirements per farm are now about 
three and one-half times the amount of 
capital needed fifteer years ago. 

At one time, 75% of the input of American 
agriculture was labor. Capital and other 
factors comprised the other 25%. Since that 
time, we have shifted from labor to a capital 
technology. Today, labor comprises only 20 
to 25% of our farm input, while capital is 
75 to 80% of it. 

With capital serving as a substitute for 
land and labor, economists predict that by 
1980 in this nation, 90% of our farm input 
will be capital. This is in direct contrast to 
circumstances in the under-developed food 
producing nations, where, even today, as 
much as 90% of the agricultural input is 
still labor. 

The primary mission of Federal land bank 
Officials has been to keep their customers in 
business. They have made it possible for 
farmers to amortize their loans as they earn, 
and to repay loans without penalty. In keep- 
ing with the Bank’s program to serve farm- 
ers, one of the major objectives of the 50th 
anniversary Observance is a continuing pro- 
gram to help present to the public an ac- 
curate image of American farmers. 

This presentation points to the fact farm- 
ers are spending more of their income for 
factory products, and are, thereby, creating 
additional jobs. In 1965, American farmers 
invested about five billion dollars in tractors, 
autos, trucks and other equipment. This 
helped to create an estimated 130,000 jobs 
in plants engaged primarily in manufactur- 
ing. Use of the additional equipment and 
modern technology has, in turn, increased 
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the productivity of farm workers. The aver- 
age United States farm worker in 1957-59, 
supplied food and fibre needs of 23 persons. 
In 1965, the average farm worker supplied 
these needs for 37 persons. 

The Federal Land Bank promotion also 
points out that farm production expenses 
continue to rise. About 70 cents of every 
dollar of gross farm income in 1965 went for 
production expenses, a marked rise over 1957— 
59 production expenses. 

Year after year, the share of our income 
taken for food is smaller and smaller. The 
percentage of income an average family 
spends for food declined from 30 percent in 
the 1947-49 period, to 21 percent in 1957, and 
to only 18 percent in 1966. 

Farmers receive less than 40 cents of each 
dollar consumers spend for foods. Earnings 
of most farmers are still lower than those of 
most industrial workers, but the farming in- 
vestment is tremendous. That 8.2 billion 
dollar figure I mentioned earlier means there 
are 61,000 dollars invested for every farm 
worker in Kansas. This is three times the 
national average investment for each worker 
in Kansas. This is three times the national 
average investment for each worker in the 
nation’s manufacturing industry. 

The Federal Land Banks, in addition to 
providing long-term credit, are making an- 
other valuable contribution to agriculture. 
They are focusing public attention on many 
of the important aspects of modern food 
production, 

Land Bank loans have resulted in a higher 
percentage of land ownership. This has 
strengthened the rural economy. Years ago, 
the annual movement of tenant farmers from 
one farm to another each spring was a fa- 
miliar scene. Today, most farmers are 
owner-operators, or at least have longer 
periods of tenancy on rented land. These 
ownership trends are reflected in the general 
acceptance of conservation and soil-building 
practices. It is good for the state and good 
for the nation, because our soil is maintained 
in a productive form, helping to feed expand- 
ing populations. There is very little new 
land which may be developed, economically, 
for food production. We must preserve what 
we have—so that future generations will have 
food. 

The Federal Land Bank System is to be 
commended on this 50th anniversary year, 
for a program of telling about the success of 
American agriculture for telling of the con- 
tribution farmers and ranchers make to our 
economy. 

You of the Land Bank System have helped 
American agriculture make this tremendous 
contribution to the vitality of our nation. 

Your anniversary commemorates the un- 
questioned success of the Federal Land 
Banks and of American agriculture. I am 
confident that, with your continued assist- 
ance, our farmers and ranchers will be better 
prepared to meet the urgent demands which 
they will face in the years ahead. 


New DIMENSIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


(Address by R. B. Tootell, Governor, Farm 
Credit Administration, at the 50th anni- 
versary observance of the Federal land 
banks, Larned, Kans,, March 27, 1967) 
Ambassador Goldberg, Senator Carlson, 

Governor Docking, Congressman Dole, dis- 

tinguished guests and friends. I feel privi- 

leged to participate in this celebration com- 
memorating the birth of the Federal land 
banks and what turned out to be the present 
complete Farm Credit system. This intro- 
duced new dimensions for agricultural credit. 

It is a particular delight for me to be here 
in Kansas. Having been reared on a Mon- 
tana homestead, I have a certain nostalgia 
for rural life and consider myself fortunate 
to have remained involved in agricultural 
affairs. Because ours was a dry land farm 
in the plains country, I understand your con- 
cern right now about the moisture problem 
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in this area. I join you Kansans in your 
hopes for the rains you need so badly. I 
like these big open spaces that are so free of 
air pollution. The unobstructed view so 
often common to the plains country en- 
courages a freedom of both the mind and 
the spirit. 

Your attractive, progressive city of Larned 
is at the center of the nation’s biggest and 
most Important industry—its agriculture. 


NATION'S BIGGEST INDUSTRY 


Let us look at some of the statistics of our 
nation’s biggest industry. It is still made 
up of more than three million independent 
producers, employing between six and seven 
million workers. This is more than the 
combined employment in the transportation, 
public utilities, steel and automobile indus- 
tries. 

The current value of our farmers’ assets 
is some 8273 billion. This is about two- 
thirds of the value of the current assets of all 
corporations in the United States. The in- 
vestment per worker in agriculture is ap- 
proximately 65 percent more than the invest- 
ment per worker in manufacturing. 

Our farmers are important customers for a 
great deal of the United States commerce 
and industry. They currently spend $30 
billion a year on goods and services that 
enter into their farm production. In addi- 
tion to this, they spend some $20 billion a 
year for goods and services in their role as 
consumers, part of which comes from non- 
farm income. 

While fewer than 7 percent of our em- 
ployed people work directly on farms and 
ranches, more than one-third of our entire 
labor force is employed in agriculture and 
agriculturally related business, which in re- 
cent years has come to be known as agri- 
business. On the input side, there are the 
great industries that supply farm machinery 
and equipment; fuel and oil for tractors, 
trucks and autos; fertilizers and other chemi- 
cals used for control of insects, weeds and 
plant diseases; mixed feeds, animal medi- 
cines and a great variety of other production 
supplies. These have to be manufactured, 
transported, stored, financed, merchandised 
and serviced. Examples of agriculture’s im- 
pact on such industrial centers as Pittsburgh 
and Detroit exist in the $5 billion worth of 
tractors, trucks, farm machinery and related 
capital items bought by farmers each year, 
These purchases sustain payrolls and opera- 
tions of large segments of the steel and farm 
equipment industries. The products of those 
industries, in turn, are vital to modern, tech- 
nological agriculture. 

A large number of people also are employed 
in the marketing of agricultural products. 
Here transportation, storage, processing, 
financing and merchandising are essential 
services that must be rendered to make the 
products of farm and ranch into the count- 
less items people need for food, clothing, 
comfort and shelter. This vast combination 
of enterprises is becoming even more univer- 
sal, bringing urban and rural interests more 
closely together in an interdependent whole. 
It is therefore very important that the sig- 
nificance of agriculture and the problems of 
agriculture be known and understood by our 
urban cousins. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR AGRICULTURE 
EFFICIENCY 


Farmers of the United States are efficient, 
especially in terms of output per man. Fifty 
years ago, one farm worker in this country 
produced food for himself and seven other 
people; in 1950, one man produced enough 
for 15 persons; in 1967, he produces enough 
to meet the needs of 37. These are average 
figures, let me remind you, taking into ac- 
count all farmers and ranchers of the United 
States. I believe it is quite accurate to say 
that the better producer, the modern, busi- 
ness-oriented family farmer, produces 
enough for 50 or 60 other persons. 
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Less than 7 percent of our total labor force 
is employed on farms, and this relatively 
small number produces a super-abundance 
of food and fiber for ourselves and many 
other people in the world. No other country 
has even approached this accomplishment. 
The Western European countries which are 
included in the Common Market, and with 
which our Government is negotiating on 
agricultural trade terms now, employ some- 
thing like 25 percent of their labor force in 
primary agricultural production. For Rus- 
sia, agriculture is the real bottleneck. More 
than 40 percent of that country’s labor force 
is tied down on farms that produce only 
two-thirds as much as our total agricultural 
output, 

For more than a century our people have 
had the assurance of an abundant supply 
of cheap food. Some housewives may not 
agree, but the facts are that each hour of 
industrial labor purchases more and better 
food by far than in any other country. 
Presently only 18 percent of our disposable 
income is spent for food. In 1929, it took 
approximately 24 percent of our disposable 
income for food. Productivity per agricul- 
tural worker in the last 10 years has in- 
creased on an average of 644 percent a year, 
while the productivity of nonagricultural 
workers has increased at a rate of about 3 
percent a year. 

Without these two situations—the release 
of a very high proportion of our people from 
agricultural production and the availability 
of abundant cheap food—we would never 
have had our great industrial economy. 
Only as we developed an efficient agriculture 
were we able also to develop an efficient in- 
dustrial economy. For proof of this, we need 
only to look at the situation in the develop- 
ing countries all over the world, Many still 
have as much as 80 percent of their people 
employed as agricultural producers. In 
many, as much as 80 percent of the indi- 
vidual’s annual income is required for food, 
and this may not buy a diet that is at all 
adequate by our standards. Belatedly many 
of these countries are coming to realize that 
their agricultural development must precede 
and be kept in balance with their industrial 
development. No doubt Ambassador Gold- 
berg will develop this point more fully. 


HOW DID ALL THIS HAPPEN? 


This question is asked by many people 
when they learn of the miracle of agricul- 
tural production in this country. Of course, 
the answer is that it did not just happen. 
True, we are blessed with rich land re- 
sources and generally with a favorable cli- 
mate which permits growing a diversity of 
crops in different parts of the country. I 
would remind you, however, that the Ameri- 
can Indians had these same resources. 

Some say that hard work and ingenuity 
are the basic ingredients; others believe that 
universal education is the answer (especially 
involving the contribution of our unique 
Land-Grant College system). Research is 
felt by many to be the key to our agricul- 
tural successes. 

Institutions we have emphasized over the 
years have undoubtedly played an important 
role. The institution of the family farm 
has been a dominant one, emphasized es- 
pecially by the Homestead Acts which date 
back more than a hundred years. Coopera- 
tives—voluntary associations of farmer pro- 
ducers—have received a good deal of em- 
phasis and have played an important role, 
So have agricultural credit institutions. 

As we look back at these elements, we 
must conclude that they and many others 
have made major contributions. It is my 
belief, however, that underlying all of these 
is the matter of incentives which are basic 
to our economic and social system. The 
opportunity for the individual to be an in- 
dependent proprietor and to benefit from 
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his own ingenuity and efforts is an impor- 
tant part of the explanation. 


SPECIALIZED CREDIT FOR FARMERS 


We are meeting here today because of the 
vision and persistence of certain farm 
leaders soon after the turn of this century. 
These men were aware of the growing need 
for credit in agriculture as the frontier dis- 
appeared, land prices rose, tenancy in- 
creased, and new items of farm equipment 
became available. For the most part, 
farmers had access only to credit institu- 
tions designed primarily to serve commerce 
and industry. In tight money periods, 
shortage of credit in rural areas was partic- 
ularly acute. The greatest need at the time 
was for dependable long- erm farm mort- 
gage credit on reasonable terms. The 
typical farm mortgage for that period car- 
ried an interest rate of 8 to 10 percent. 
It was written for 5 years and, if renewed, 
usually called for a 5 percent commission. 

The persistence of these farm leaders paid 
off when in July 1916, Congress passed the 
Federal Farm Loan Act creating the 12 
Federal land banks, one of which was lo- 
cated at Wichita. The Act also provided 
that farmer borrowers would organize na- 
tional farm loan associations (now called 
Federal land bank associations), through 
which they might get their loans. We are 
celebrating today, as you know, the char- 
tering of the first such association in the 
United States here at Larned, Kansas, 50 
years ago. Since their first loan was made 
here, the land banks have made 2 million 
loans totaling $14 billion. Today the 12 
banks have nearly 400,000 loans outstanding 
for an amount exceeding $5 billion. This 
is approximately 20 percent of all the farm 
mortgage business outstanding in the United 
States. 

The Federal land banks served as a pat- 
tern for other parts of the cooperative Farm 
Credit system that Congress created later in 
response to the special needs of the times. 
Following the sharp agricultural depression 
of 1920-21, the 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks were created to serve as banks of dis- 
count for agricultural credit corporations 
and certain other agricultural lenders. Dur- 
ing the Great Depression the Congress in 
1933 made provision for the production 
credit associations and for the 13 banks for 
cooperatives, as well as a new supervising 
agency, the Farm Credit Administration. 
This rounded out the system designed to 
render a complete, specialized lending service 
for United States farmers and their coopera- 
tives. 

Although the government initially capital- 
ized these lending institutions, the Congress 
wisely provided that as farmers borrowed 
from them, they would invest in them and 
that the government capital would be re- 
tired. The Federal land banks have been 
completely farmer owned for 20 years. Other 
parts of the system are largely farmer owned 
as evidenced by the fact that less than 10 
percent of the $1.8 billion net worth of the 
system is now represented by government 
capital, The system is highly decentralized 
with control largely with farmer elected 
boards of directors at the association and 
district bank level. 

Loan funds for the Farm Credit banks 
come from sale of their own bonds to the 
investing public rather than from appro- 
priations from Congress. Independent ac- 
cess to the money market is a basic strength 
of the system, and is the only way it can 
equate loan funds with the sound business 
needs of farmers. 

Although the Congress created these banks 
and associations in times of emergency, it 
did not create them as emergency or gap- 
filling institutions. Rather it established 
them as permanent cooperative institu- 
tions—a part of the competitive, free enter- 
prise system. They are comparable to farm 
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supply cooperatives that make avallable nec- 
essary production inputs. 


EVALUATION—50 YEARS OF COOPERATIVE CREDIT 


It seems to me appropriate that I under- 
take some evaluation of this system ushered 
in by the Federal land banks 50 years ago. 
Their greatest lasting contribution, I am 
convinced, is the establishment of a mech- 
anism by which farmers from all parts of 
the United States pool their collateral and 
market it efficiently. The land banks thus 
established a means for overcoming the tra- 
ditional acute credit shortage in rural areas. 

The most spectacular service of the land 
banks was their refinancing of farm mort- 
gages during the Great Depression, when tax 
delinquencies and farm foreclosures were 
rampant. In the three most active years of 
this program, 1933-36, the land banks re- 
ceived applications on nearly one-half of all 
the mortgaged farms in the Untted States. 
They made 760,000 loans totaling about $2 
billion. 

Innovations have been many. Pioneering 
of the long-term, amortized real estate loan 
and enlightened loan servicing policies have 
been some of the other outstanding contri- 
butions. Other successful lenders have 
adopted these innovations. 

The Federal land banks and their sister 
institutions have made direct contributions 
by successfully lending farmers and their 
cooperatives nearly $86 billion in the last 50 
years. I am convinced, however, that their 
indirect contributions have been even 
greater. Nearly every farmer in the coun- 
try who has used credit since 1917 has bene- 
fitted by the presence of these specialized 
agricultural lending institutions that have 
a significant effect upon loan terms. The 
end result has been dependable credit 
suited to the needs of farmers. This has en- 
abled the timely adoption of technical ad- 
vances that made farmers miracle produc- 
ers, and a real boon to consumers here and 
in foreign lands. 

The availability of dependable credit, 
suited to the needs of farmers, has been a 
very important factor in keeping control of 
farming in the hands of independent farm- 
ers. Only 17 percent of our farms today are 
tenant operated; and approximately 95 per- 
cent are still family farms in which the fam- 
ily has a substantial investment, makes the 
management decisions, and performs most 
of the labor. I am sure your Senator Carl- 
son, who is so interested in the welfare of 
agriculture, shares my view about the im- 
portance of keeping control of farming with 
independent farm families. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


Despite the steady decline in the total 
number of farms and the downtrends in both 
farm population and farm employment, 
United States agriculture is definitely a 
growth industry, In the years ahead, agri- 
cultural output will be increased to meet 
the needs of an expanding population here 
at home as well as increased demands for 
food exports. It is a safe assumption that 
agricultural production will be increased by 
at least 25 percent in the next decade. Most 
experts foresee an increase of 65 percent in 
the population of the United States by the 
close of the century—130 million more peo- 
ple in less than 35 years. 

This presents a great challenge to the 
farmers of the future, especially as we ap- 
proach the limits of land suited for crop 
production. Agriculture, like other fields of 
modern enterprise, has its quota of ingenuity 
and pioneering spirits willing to test new 
ideas, There is bound to be more specializa- 
tion in crops and livestock, more land im- 
provement including irrigation and greater 
use of fertilizer along with more effective 
pest control and more productive crop varie- 
ties. Further innovations of farm equipment 
are a certainty. Successful operation of the 
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farm of the future will require management 
ability of a high order. 

The farm of the future will have even 
larger capital requirements. Credit will play 
an increasingly important role, being relied 
on for much of the capital investment and 
for most of the annual operating costs. Both 
borrowers and lenders will need to have more 
precise information, and do more long-term 
planning as well as annual budgeting. No 
doubt, the service of electronic computers 
will be made conveniently available to farm- 
ers and adapted to their special needs. Many 
agricultural lenders are likely to make this 
service available. 

I have confidence that the land banks and 
Farm Credit system generally will be in the 
forefront of the exciting changes bound to 
come. They introduced new dimensions for 
agricultural credit in 1917; they developed 
further new dimensions during the 50 years 
that followed; and I am sure they will de- 
velop still newer dimensions that will be 
needed in the years ahead. Fifty years ago 
here at Larned the Federal land banks start- 
ed working for United States farmers, and 
they have been marching down the road to- 
gether ever since. The entire nation has 
just cause to express gratitude to those who 
have contributed to the pioneering, pace- 
setting efforts of our system: officials of the 
land banks, association managers and their 
staffs, and personnel of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

Most of all, this is a time of tribute to the 
farmer-member-borrowers, and particularly 
to directors of local associations, the 12 Farm 
Credit districts, and members of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board. This golden anniversary 
is rightfully dedicated to America’s farmers, 
“Providers of Plenty.” Through efforts ex- 
emplified by the members and many of the 
system’s leaders present in this room today, 
may agriculture move forward to even great- 
er heights of achievement under the control 
of independent farm families! It will then 
justify a similar dedicatory slogan at the 
centennial celebration of the Federal land 
banks in 2017! 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Iam happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative of Montana’s most pro- 
ductive agricultural district, I am happy 
and proud to participate in this program 
today. It is, indeed, a privilege to join 
in this national salute to our farmers and 
ranchers and to recognize the Federal 
land bank system for its service to agri- 
culture. 

More progress has been made in the 
production of food and fiber in the last 
50 years than was made in the previous 
5,000 years and the nonfarm people of 
this great Nation have benefited im- 
measurably from this progress. Ameri- 
can farmers have kept prices in hand by 
becoming the most successful users of 
technology the world has ever known. 
Many farms today are scientifically run 
factories in the hands of professionals. 
The modern farmer pampers his land 
and it has responded with the richest 
harvests in mankind's history—better 
than the crops of any other country in 
the world. The soil is fed by formula. 
So are farm animals. Developments like 
these and many others, are the chief rea- 
sons why an average American family 
can now buy the same amount of food 
with 37 hours of work that required 60 
hours just two decades ago. 

Half a century ago there were 6.5 mil- 
lion farms in the United States with 
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nearly 32 million persons living on them, 
out of a total population of about 100 
million. Today, there are only about 
half that number of farms. Despite this 
shrinkage in the total number of farms 
and farm population, 6.5 million farm 
people today are turning out agricultural 
products which would have required the 
labor of 19 million in 1939 and far more 
than that 50 years ago. Each farm- 
worker today, on the average, supplies 
agricultural products to 37 persons as 
compared with 7 persons in 1910 and 
about 15 as recently as 1950. Each of 
our Nation’s more productive farmers 
supplies the food and fiber needs of 50 
to 60 persons. 

That so few can now produce so much 
is more than a notable achievement. It 
is an almost incredible one. In no other 
country on the face of the earth has 
agriculture begun to achieve the produc- 
tion efficiency attained by the American 
farmer. It is, indeed, a real tribute to the 
ingenuity and enterprise of the Ameri- 
can farmer and to the scientists, indus- 
trial leaders, and workers who have 
helped him make it possible. 

This spectacular progress of American 
agriculture would not have been possible 
without adequate capital to take advan- 
tage of the improvements developed 
through technology and research. The 
Federal land bank system has been one 
of the major suppliers of this capital, 
gearing its loans to meet the particular 
needs of each individual farm and ranch 
operator. In my State, Montana, the 
land bank is supplying about a third of 
the long-term rea! estate credit needs 
of our farmers. This credit has contrib- 
uted greatly to the progress of agricul- 
ture in the Treasure State. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank our colleague, the gentleman from 
Kansas, for making it possible for all of 
us to take part in the tribute to Ameri- 
can agriculture and the Federal land 
bank system. Farmers and ranchers in 
the Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of Washington, which I represent, 
have made excellent use of loans from 
the Federal land bank system to produce 
ever-larger supplies of apples, wheat, 
livestock, and other farm and ranch 
products. In fact, the apple crops in 
my district help to make the State of 
Washington the leading apple produc- 
ing State in the Nation. 

These farmers and ranchers in my 
district get their loans from the Federal 
Land Bank of Spokane through eight 
locai Federal land bank associations, lo- 
cated at Colfax, Davenport, Ephrata, 
Goldendale, Lewiston, St. John, Walla 
Walla, and Yakima. Farmers and ranch- 
ers completely own these local associa- 
tions and always have. Together with 
the farmer-members of other such as- 
sociations in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, and Alaska, they own all the 
capital stock of the Federal Land Bank 
of Spokane. 

Farmers and ranchers in the great 
State of Washington have obtained near- 
ly 36,000 loans for more than $230 mil- 
lion from the Federal Land Bank of 
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Spokane in the last 50 years. At the end 
of 1966, farmers and ranchers in Wash- 
ington had over 6,000 loans outstanding 
through their local land bank associa- 
tions for a total of nearly $86 million. 
This represents over 13 percent of all the 
farmers and ranchers in the State, and 
almost 15 percent of the mortgage credit 
used by farmers. 

Farmers and ranchers whom I repre- 
sent in Congress have made outstanding 
progress in improving the efficiency of 
their production in the last half century. 
The availability of credit to these farm- 
ers and ranchers has been an important 
factor in enabling them to buy the latest 
machinery and equipment, use the latest 
discoveries regarding the adaptation of 
chemicals to their operation, build the 
necessary farm  structures—including 
modern homes—and make many other 
improvements on their farms and in 
their farming methods. Thus, they are 
successfully meeting the challenge of 
change, and, in meeting these challenges, 
farmers and ranchers are producing an 
ever-increasing supply of food and fibers. 
They have helped make Americans the 
best-fed people in the world. In fact, 
they have done so well, they have also 
helped make it possible for this Nation 
to use their production in food-for-peace 
programs, as well as sell farm products 
in commercial markets abroad. 

I would be very remiss in making this 
tribute to the Federal land bank system 
if I did not mention in particular Mr, A. 
Lars Nelson, who is the master of the 
Washington State Grarge. Mr. Nelson 
is a member of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board representing the 12th District and 
has had long and abiding interest in our 
farm credit system. In a recent speech 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of 
the Federal land bank system, Mr. Nelson 
had this to say: 

I know of no system in the world in any 
nation which equals or excels the financial 
service accorded to over a million farmers of 
America and their credit institutions than 
the three pronged approach of the farm 
credit system. People from many nations 
come to study our operations and system; 
from time to time foreign governments re- 
quest assistance from our national FCA staff 
to help them set up or improve their own 
credit system. 


I congratulate the land bank system 
for dedicating its 50th anniversary to 
saluting American Farmers—Providers 
of Plenty,“ and commend the system for 
helping farmers in making such an im- 
portant contribution to our national wel- 

are. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the remarks of the gentlewoman from 
Washington, a very able member of the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. MIZE]. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
tremely fitting that we should pay trib- 
ute here today to the efficiency of our 
farmers and ranchers and the land bank 
system which has for 50 years been help- 
ing them finance their operations. This 
team has helped make our great Nation 
the envy of other countries all over the 
world. 

Only 5 percent of our population pro- 
duce enough food and fiber to feed and 
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clothe us at a level far above that of 
other nations. They also produce 
enough so that we can help supply food 
and fiber to the people of other coun- 
tries. In Western Europe, it takes about 
25 percent of the population to raise 
enough food to eat. In Russia, it takes 
about 40 percent of the people. Be- 
cause of the very high standard of effi- 
ciency American farmers have achieved, 
we have had millions of people released 
from the land and thus available to 
manufacture and distribute our almost 
superabundance of modern conven- 
iences—many of them almost unknown 
in many parts of the world. 

Our modern agriculture, to a large de- 
gree, is the result of substituting large 
amounts of capital for labor. The avail- 
ability of money has made it possible for 
farmers to substitute mechanical power 
for less efficient human and horse power. 
And the land bank system has been the 
pioneer and pacesetter in finding the 
best ways to finance farmers. Other 
lenders, in order to share in the farmers’ 
credit business, have found it necessary 
to follow their example. 

I am proud that my home State of 
Kansas has long been the leading wheat- 
growing State and farmers in the Second 
Congressional District take a very sig- 
nificant part in helping Kansas maintain 
its leadership. But farmers in my dis- 
trict are also important producers of soy- 
beans and livestock. Without adequate 
supplies of credit on terms especially 
fitted to farming, my constituents would 
soon find it necessary to give up farm- 
ing—credit is the lifeblood flowing 
through the veins of our modern agri- 
culture. 

In view of farmers’ needs for such 
large amounts of credit, it is fortunate 
that the land banks not only pioneered 
better ways of financing farmers, but 
also methods of getting ever-increasing 
quantities of money out to the farms. 
Using farmers’ mortgages as security, in 
combination with their own strong fi- 
nancial standing, the banks are able to 
tap the large reservoirs of investment 
funds in the large cities. They do this 
by selling securities to investors—and 
without any Government guarantee. 

Farmers and their farmer-owned land 
bank system have my deep appreciation 
for making American farmers the pro- 
viders of plenty. I pledge my support to 
helping them meet the challenges of 
change that will arise in the next 50 
years. 

On Wednesday, March 29, the Topeka 
Kansas State Journal, editorialized on 
the 50th anniversary of the Federal land 
banks. As part of my remarks, I want 
to include this fine editorial, “Milestone 
in Farm Progress.” The editorial fol- 
lows: 

MILESTONE IN FARM PROGRESS 

The golden anniversary of the nation’s 
Federal Land Banks, observed this week at 
Larned, indeed marked a momentous mile- 
stone in the long course of agriculture. 
Some historians say the act creating them 
opened the gates to the agricultural revolu- 
tion in the 1920s. 

It is significant that the anniversary ob- 
servance was set in Kansas, for the first loan 
secured by a farmer was granted in this 
state at Larned. The Pawnee County seat 
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was the site where the first farm loan asso- 
ciation was organized 50 years ago. 

The act creating the Federal Land Banks 
had been long in the making and finally was 
signed by President Woodrow Wilson as the 
rural credits bill, later to become known as 
the Federal Farm Loan Act. Enactment into 
law of the bill heralded the beginning of the 
farm credit system. 

The nation’s credit system has been de- 
veloped primarily to meet the needs of in- 
dustry and commerce. Prior to 1916 credit 
in America was simply not adapted to the 
needs of farmers. The period of free land 
and the subsequent rise in value of farm 
lands stimulated the need for agricultural 
credit and led to it becoming a significant 
economic issue. 

There was no credit system adapted to the 
long-term needs of agriculture, which so 
often required years to achieve a return on 
the investment. Most lending institutions 
had to limit their farm mortgage lending be- 
cause of their primary obligation to keep 
the depositors’ funds invested in assets 
readily convertible to cash. 

In their 50 years of operation, the Fed- 
eral Land Banks have issued more than two 
million loans to farmers, totaling in excess 
of $12.5 billion. 

Subscriptions to capital stock amounted 
at the beginning to $9 million for the 12 
banks. Of this the public subscribed 
$107,870 and the remainder was provided by 
the federal government. Uncle Sam’s orig- 
inal share in the banks has been repaid. 
The capital today comes from bonds sold 
to the public. 

Farmers are big users of credit, roughly 
three out of five farm operators having out- 
standing debts last year. Modern farmers 
need more operating capital than ever before 
due not only to rapid increases in the use of 
fertilizers and the need of labor-saving 
equipment but the low profit margins on 
which they operate and their inability to 
generate enough capital of their own to 
enlarge their operations. 

Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg of the 
United Nations took note of this Monday 
as he spoke at the Larned celebration. He 
called American farmers “providers of plenty” 
and expressed belief that the only way to 
cope with world hunger is to encourage other 
countries to put agriculture on the same 
priority as it is in the US. 

The remarkable progress of American agri- 
culture is due in no small part to the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kansas, 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the al- 
chemy of good management and ade- 
quate, sound financing works wonders 
in business. These, too, are ingredients 
fundamental to progress in agriculture. 

Fifty years ago, when the Federal 
land bank serving Kentucky was char- 
tered, each farmer on the average was 
producing only enough food for his own 
family and five other people. He did not 
need as big a loan then as he does now 
when he feeds his own family and 35 
other people, but he was desperately in 
need of credit at lower costs and for 
longer terms than then available. A 
new day dawned for agriculture when 
the Federal land bank began making 
loans at a 5 percent interest rate amor- 
tized over terms as long as 36 years. 

This was the catalyst that started our 
farmers on the road to progress in these 
past 50 years greater than all the prog- 
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ress agriculture had made in the previ- 
ous 2,000 years. Credit did not act alone 
in this great achievement. It was mere- 
ly one factor—but a most important 
factor—along with good management 
of the individual farmer, research done 
by the agricultural experiment stations, 
the work of the extension service in 
carrying and demonstrating new devel- 
opments and ideas to farmers, advances 
in developing better strains of livestock 
and crops, development of better ma- 
chinery, new biologicals and herbicides, 
new techniques, organizations of farm- 
ers enabling the farmer to improve his 
purchasing and marketing position and 
to make ample electric energy available 
to him. 

Because of the contribution it has 
made to agriculture, my constituents in 
Kentucky’s Fifth Congressional District 
join me in paying tribute to the Federal 
land bank system on this occasion of its 
50th anniversary. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentlemen. 
I now yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TUNNEY]. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Kansas on his outstanding statement. I 
think that he has put his finger on the 
great value of the Federal land bank sys- 
tem. We know that the Federal land 
bank has been extraordinarily important, 
not only to the States of the Midwest but 
also to California. 

In view of the importance of agricul- 
ture in Imperial and Riverside Counties 
of California, it is appropriate that an 
appraisal of the impact of the land bank 
loans in this area, which is my district, 
be included in these deliberations. 

The Imperial Valley is doubtless one 
of the most widely known agricultural 
areas in the world. Blessed with a mild 
winter and enjoying a superheated sum- 
mer, quite often our land is double- 
cropped—we take two harvests in 1 year. 
Our soils are deep and generally fertile. 
Since the late 1930’s when Hoover Dam 
was completed, we have been free from 
the devastating floods, which repeatedly 
wreaked havoc in the valley prior to con- 
trol of the Colorado River. 

To create a successful agriculture 
takes more than natural resources—two 
other ingredients are essential. Our 
area has attracted a group of men who 
have persisted in their efforts to wrest 
a living from the soil. They have solved 
the problems of drainage, of producing 
crops in the heat of a blistering summer, 
anl of transporting their products to 
markets thousands of miles from the area 
of production. 

One other ingredient is essential: Cap- 
ital. Within my district the Federal 
land bank associations of El Centro and 
Riverside and the Federal Land Bank 
of Berkeley have carried forward con- 
structive lending services which have 
been of great assistance to our farmers 
and ranchers. Without resorting to a 
compendium of figures, suffice it to say 
that in the Imperial, Coachella, and 
Palo Verde valleys and in the Riverside 
area there are approximately $40 mil- 
lion outstanding in long-term land bank 
loan. This approaches one-tenth of the 
total amount of the Berkeley land bank's 
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outstanding loans in its five-State area 
of Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, 
and Utah. 

Citing this impressive figure of loans 
outstanding at the present time does not 
take into account the millions which 
have been loaned and repaid since 
bank loans were first made in my district. 

Making long-term farm real estate 
loans in my district is not an easy as- 
signment. We are producers of many 
different crops—some highly specialized; 
dates, for example—which require spe- 
cial consideration. We have witnessed 
dramatic changes in our agriculture: the 
increasing size of our producing units, 
the development of extreme specializa- 
tion, and the application of science to our 
production problems. We have wit- 
nessed changes in market requirements 
and the ebb and flow of great agricultural 
industries as the increasing population 
of southern California creates concentra- 
tions of people undreamed of 20 years 


ago, 

Specifically, the Berkeley Land Bank 
and its affiliated land bank associations 
have participated in the financing of 
poultry plans—from the small, modest 
flock to the supersized unit with the 
number of laying hens in the hundreds 
of thousands. Land bank loans have 
been an important factor in the financ- 
ing of the citrus industry; for in spite 
of the pressures of urbanization, my 
district is still an important citrus-pro- 
ducing area. Within our area, in keep- 
ing with the changes in production and 
marketing, we have developed large and 
important cattle-feeding operations, the 
feed for which comes from thousands 
of acres of land developed and pur- 
chased with land bank financing. 

It is important to all of us that the 
fiexibility built into land bank loans has 
resulted in the financing of specialty 
crops. It is important too that these 
loans provide substantial financing for 
what might be termed the basic elements 
of a comprehensive agriculture: alfalfa, 
milk, and meat. 

In this brief statement there are two 
more important ideas which should be 
recognized. All sections of the country 
have been involved in the continuing in- 
creases in the value of farmland. In 
some instances, farmlands have changed 
hands at prices which appear to be 
higher than a value which can be sus- 
tained from agricultural production. 
Over the years land values on which land 
bank loans are based have been increased 
rather substantially in my district. How- 
ever, the loans are still made as they 
should be; that is, on an agricultural 
value which can be sustained by the pro- 
duction from the land. I agree that 
long-term agricultural loans should be 
made on such a basis. To lend a farmer 
more money than he can repay is com- 
mitting a disservice. To presume that 
credit can be substituted for income is 
fallacious reasoning. Land bank loans 
stand for sound agricultural financing. 

Within the area in California south of 
the Tehachapi Mountains, the area usu- 
ally referred to as southern California, 
there now reside about half the people of 
the State, about 10 million people who 
are supplied with an abundance of food 
through the miracle of modern American 
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merchandising—the supermarket. The 
perishable products, for example, milk 
and eggs, flow in an orderly manner to 
these people from the agricultural areas 
in close proximity to the mass of con- 
sumers. 

We recognize that for many years land 
bank loans have provided substantial 
financial assistance to the farmers and 
ranchers who have used them. However, 
the secondary beneficiaries of land bank 
financing are the consumers who have 
enjoyed the products flowing every 
month of the year from the farms and 
ranches which supply the food for an 
ever-increasing population. 

The bounty on the tables of the Ameri- 
can people, regardless of where they live, 
is a credit to our agricultural industry. 
It is appropriate that we take note of the 
part of El Centro and Riverside Land 
Bank Associations and the Berkeley Land 
Bank have played in the underwriting of 
an agriculture which has provided so 
much of the abundance for the best fed 
nation in the world. We can appraise 
them with the simple but sincere com- 
mendation,“ Well done.” 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in their commemora- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the Fed- 
eral land bank system. 

Particularly I want to thank my col- 
league from Kansas [Mr. DoLE], for tak- 
ing this time today so that we might, 
with him, give recognition to this great 
program. 

However, I want to mention another 
matter that also deserves some attention 
at this time. The rural electrification 
program now finds itself in need of sim- 
ilar financing for the REA systems of the 
country. The gentleman from Kansas, 
Bog Dore, is working with the mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Committee in try- 
ing to formulate some reasonable plan 
so that the rural electrification program 
may move forward with its own system 
of financing. 

As a farmer, and user of electrical 
power on a farm in Minnesota, I want 
to say “thank you” to the gentleman 
from Kansas, Bos Dore, not only for 
taking this time today to pay tribute to 
the land bank system, but also to thank 
him for his efforts in trying to work out 
a plan whereby the rural electrification 
program possesses the proper instrument 
for financing its own operations in the 
future. I am sure some program will be 
worked out with the help of such capable 
men as my distinguished colleague from 
Kansas. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
appreciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I yield to the gentleman from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Dore] for calling this significant 
occasion to the attention of Congress, 
and I consider it a privilege to join my 
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colleagues in commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Federal land bank 
and farm credit system. 

The most recent report of the Federal 
Land Bank of Berkeley shows that the 
bank has made long-term loans in 
Hawaii for a total of approximately 85 ½ 
million. This sum, of course, is very 
modest compared to the other States in 
the Berkeley district, but to the pro- 
ducers in Hawaii who have received the 
loans and to the producers of the future 
it indicates that the land bank program 
can be adapted to conditions in my State. 
And this is important. 

We recognize that the production of 
specialty crops in Hawaii, such as pine- 
apples, sugarcane, and coffee, involves 
quite a different type of agriculture than 
that prevailing in other States. More- 
over, our landownership pattern is com- 
plicated, and our operating methods are 
unique. Our production pattern has 
been developed in accordance with our 
climate, our people, and our needs. Our 
State, which is made up of islands scat- 
tered over wide areas of open sea, present 
situations unique in the history of the 
land banks. 

Shortly after Hawaii became a State 
in 1959, officials of the Berkeley Land 
Bank made a preliminary survey of the 
possibility of extending its services to my 
State. This visit in 1960 was followed 
by preliminary studies which brought 
into sharp focus the problems involved 
in making and servicing loans in an 
area over 2,000 miles from the bank’s 
headquarters in Berkeley, Calif. How- 
ever, the persistence of the Berkeley 
Land Bank was rewarded when the first 
loan was made in 1963. 

Commercial banks in my State have 
been relatively successful in providing 
our agriculture with adequate credit. 
Experience over the years in other parts 
of the country, however, shows clearly 
the advantages of long-term land bank 
loans, which are most desirable from the 
producer’s point of view. 

It is my fervent hope for the future 
that long-term land bank loans in 
Hawaii will measure up to comparability 
with those of other States. The fact 
that the farm credit board of Berkeley, 
together with officials from the land 
bank, the intermediate credit bank, and 
the bank for cooperatives, have just con- 
cluded a series of meetings with repre- 
sentatives of agricultural and business 
interests in Hawaii is an encouraging 
sign. These meetings provided Hawaii's 
leaders with basic facts regarding land 
bank services which are now available in 
Hawaii and the possibilities of short-term 
production loans and loans to farmers’ 
cooperatives in the future. 

I am optimistic that the experience 
which the land bank has acquired in my 
State during the past several years will 
provide a springboard for the future. 
Continuous studies of our agriculture 
which are being diligently pursued by 
the land bank’s representative in Hawaii 
indicate a sincerity of purpose and a de- 
sire on the part of the bank to increase 
the effectiveness of its services to our 
farmers and ranchers. 

Notwithstanding the physical prob- 
lems of distance, notwithstanding the 
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dynamic change which agriculture in 
general is undergoing, Hawaii is destined 
to continue as an important producer of 
specialty crops adapted to Hawali's 
climatic conditions. Hawaii's farmers 
will continue in their efforts to produce 
the basic food requirements—especially 
meat, milk; eggs, and vegetables—for 
Hawaii’s growing population. I am 
convinced that as our producers come 
to understand the possibilities of utiliz- 
ing land bank loans to meet their long- 
term credit needs, and as the land bank 
becomes more familiar with Hawaii's 
conditions, its operations will become 
increasingly effective in meeting the 
needs of the producers in the years 
ahead. 

I commend the Federal Lank Bank of 
Berkeley for establishing an office in 
Hawaii, and urge it to continue its dili- 
gence toward the objective that Hawaii 
may enjoy the full privileges emanating 
from land bank loans, which have been 
so successful in other parts of the United 
States for the past 50 years, 

I thank the gentleman for yielding, 
and in closing I wish to extend my con- 
gratulations to the officials of the Fed- 
eral land bank and farm credit system 
on this, its golden anniversary. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly pleased this afternoon to 
join with my colleagues in the commemo- 
ration of the 50th anniversary of the 
chartering of a local land bank associa- 
tion in Larned, Kans., located in the dis- 
trict of my esteemed and distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Bog DOLE. 

The chartering of that association on 
March 27, 1917, signaled the advent of 
one of this Nation’s truly great examples 
of mutual aid—the farm credit system. 
The entire concept had been recognized 
the year previous, when the Congress 
passed the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
which created the Federal land banks 
under farmer ownership. 

Through the ensuing years, other 
banks were established under the act, 
and the Congress has taken a number 
of steps to broaden the system into a 
complete credit service and to reaffirm 
its intent that the banks should be an 
integral part of private enterprise in our 
Nation. 

Thus, the Federal Government’s in- 
vestment in the capital stock of the 
banks has been retired, and farmer 
ownership has been achieved. That this 
has been eminently successful is evi- 
denced through their ready acceptance 
by private lenders, for the farm credit 
banks obtain their loan funds from the 
investment market. 

Farm leaders in my own district—one 
of the Nation’s most important agri- 
cultural areas—have informed me of 
their pride in the success of the program. 
Today, farmers in my district are served 
by farm credit associations whose boards 
of directors are composed of fellow farm- 
ers and whose management teams are 
professional farm credit people whom 
the farmers themselves employ. 

I am delighted to join in this tribute 
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today to 50 years of progress in our farm 
eredit system. 

Mr. Speaker, I share their opinion that 
the farm credit system is an outstand- 
ing example of private enterprise func- 
tioning by and for our Nation’s farmers 
and their cooperatives.” 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to join my colleagues in saluting 
the Federal land banks and the farm 
credit system for 50 years of outstand- 
ing service to rural America. 

Agriculture in the United States has 
undergone revolutionary changes during 
the past half century. The application 
of science and technology has permitted 
our farmers to produce food more abun- 
dantly than ever before in history. The 
ready availability of credit at reason- 
able terms has enabled them to apply 
technology for increased efficiency. 
Therefore, the farm credit system has 
been an integral part of the story of 
agricultural progress in America. 

Through the chartering of 12 Federal 
land banks and numerous local land 
bank associations in 1917, the Nation’s 
farmers for the first time were provided 
access to private capital at reasonable 
rates for long terms of use. In fact, the 
Federal land bank system was the first 
Government-sponsored program of any 
kind for the purpose of extending credit 
to individuals. 

While enabling thousands of farmers 
to suvive more than one crisis, the Fed- 
eral land bank system became com- 
pletely farmer owned after only 30 years 
of operation. All capital subscribed by 
the Federal Government was returned 
to the Treasury in 1947. The system has 
demonstrated in a most remarkable man- 
ner how private capital under limited 
governmental supervision can be put to 
work to strengthen and vitalize the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

The golden anniversary observance of 
the Federal land bank system has been 
dedicated to America’s farmers. This, 
in my opinion, is a fitting tribute inas- 
much as the success of our farm credit 
system is due in a large measure to the 
cooperation and integrity of our farmers. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate my colleague’s yielding to me at 
this time. 

I am pleased to be able to join with my 
colleagues today to pay tribute to the 
Federal land bank system on its 50th an- 
niversary. It is fitting that we take this 
occasion to recognize this fine institu- 
tion and its valuable contribution to the 
spectacular agricultural development 
which has taken place in the United 
States during the past 50 years. 

A half century ago, the original Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act was drafted and 
presented to Congress in Report No. 144 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, dated February 15, 1916. 
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This document is of real interest today, 
because its objectives not only came true 
but also have served during the years as 
guideposts on the highway to financial 
stability for tens of thousands of farm- 
ers. 

The summary paragraph of Senate Re- 
port No. 144 was worded as follows, and I 
quote: 

It is believed that the system of land 
banks outlined in the proposed bill affords 
a safe and attractive farm loan bond for the 
investing public; low interest rates, long- 
term mortgages and easy payments for the 
farmer; low cost of administration; sim- 
plicity of organization and/or operation; 
adaptability to the needs of every section; 
and stimulation to the spirit of generous 
cooperation among farmers. 


Now, if you will, let us examine a por- 
tion of that paragraph and consider the 
meaning it holds for agriculture today 
and tomorrow. 

The first statement is: 


A safe and attractive farm loan bond for 
the investing public. 


Prior to the establishment of the land 
banks in 1917, the vast majority of farm- 
ers and ranchers did not have ready ac- 
cess to the money market. What was 
badly needed at that time was a method 
of obtaining loan funds from private 
sources of capital. Today, land bank 
bonds are eagerly sought by large cor- 
porations, insurance companies, banks, 
saving institutions, foundations, trust 
and pension funds, and by individuals. 
The bonds are in demand because they 
represent solid value, secured by mort- 
gages on productive farm operations— 
plus the accumulated reserves of the Fed- 
eral land banks. 

It is significant to note that the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of New Orleans and the 
other 11 Federal land banks in this 
country operate entirely on private 
funds. Originally, the Federal Govern- 
ment subscribed a substantial amount in 
stock of the banks to help them get 
started. But Federal money was gradu- 
ally paid back and the last of it was re- 
turned to the Treasury in 1947. The 
stock that a farmer buys when he ac- 
quires a Federal land bank loan and the 
regular payment of interest constitutes 
the financial keystone of the whole 
system, 

Another phrase in the original report 
was: “Low cost of administration.” This 
original objective has also been a strong 
guiding factor in the operation of the 
system. The interest rate charged by 
the banks is just high enough to insure a 
safe operating margin—and the provi- 
sion for adequate reserves. Any earnings 
made by the bank in excess of these re- 
quirements are actually savings and may 
be returned to the stockholders as divi- 
dends. In each of the past 4 years, the 
Federal Land Bank of New Orleans has 
paid dividends in excess of $1 million to 
Federal land bank associations owned by 
farmers in Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

The people of this country are indeed 
fortunate to have had this fine and de- 
pendable system of farm credit available 
to support and maintain our agricultural 
plant during the past 50 years. Its credit 
services have played a major role in pro- 
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viding the finest and lowest cost food 
ever made available to the consumers of 
any nation in history. 

With the very real prospects of world 
food shortages in the next several dec- 
ades, and with the need to expand agri- 
cultural production in the United States 
in the years ahead to meet this need, the 
Federal land banks and farm credit sys- 
tem will become increasingly important 
to agricultural developments of the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, this Chamber should be 
filled. Actually, we sometimes forget, I 
fear, in the urban press particularly, that 
it is a relatively small number of Ameri- 
cans who are engaged in agriculture who 
leave the others free to have the high 
standard of living which we do enjoy. 

The gentleman from Kansas comes 
from a farm area, as I do. As the Amer- 
ican people have left the farm, the people 
who are on the farm, even in agricultural 
areas today, are more limited in number, 
and they are absolutely dependent upon 
farm credit to provide the expensive 
farm machinery and the farm materials 
which they must have to do all the other 
things required. 

Behind all of this is the extension of 
farm credit, which enables the farmer to 
produce. 

In my handling of the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture I have 
started referring to these people as agri- 
cultural producers. Really, that is what 
they are today. 

The farmer is a businessman with an 
average investment of more than $56,000. 
Not only does he risk everything he has 
on the weather, but also on prices. 

When we read in the press that some- 
one says we should do away with all the 
farm programs, I wonder what that same 
person would say if we should do away 
with all bargaining rights of labor unions, 
or should do away with all minimum 
wages, or should do away with the right 
of industry to mark up its prices. 

If we did those things, I am sure other 
people would think how unwise it would 
be to consider agriculture as a thing 
apart, able to buy at retail, and sell at 
wholesale. They cannot, and in the long 
run the consumer will find they cannot 
for the consumer will pay more for less 
quality. 

I am pleased to have a part today in 
joining my colleagues in paying tribute 
to that fine segment of the American 
people which takes care of the rest of us. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. KLEPPE]. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], 
for yielding. I also thank him for giv- 
ing us this opportunity to express our- 
selves today on this important obser- 
vance. 

It is a great pleasure to join in these 
ceremonies marking the 50th anniver- 
sary of the farm credit system. 

Since I am the Representative from 
one of the most agricultural districts in 
the entire United States, I certainly feel 
it is very important and fitting that I 
join in these tributes. 

The amazing growth and development 
of American agriculture over the last 
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half-century would not have been possi- 
ble without the Federal land bank sys- 
tem. Since the chartering of the land 
banks was completed on April 3, 1917, 
farmers have had a dependable and ef- 
fective source of credit. 

There had been earlier efforts to make 
some type of credit available for agri- 
culture but credit in America was not 
adapted to the needs of farmers. Farm- 
ers and ranchers often were the victims 
of exorbitant and usurious interest rates. 
Their problems were aggravated by 
World War I and its aftermath. 

The Federal Land Bank of St. Paul 
received its charter on March 17, 1917. 
It comprises the seventh district of the 
land bank system, serving Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North Da- 
kota. 

The first mortgage loan was made in 
Wells County, N. Dak., on May 21, 1917. 
This first loan of $3,000 financed the 
construction of a barn on a 550-acre di- 
versified farm. This 50-year-old loan 
was repaid long ago, and the farm has 
passed into the possession of other 
owners, but the historical significance of 
that loan has grown with the years. 

From one borrower and an initial 
$3,000 mortgage, the St. Paul bank has 
proceeded during the ensuing half cen- 
tury to extend more than $1.8 billion in 
long-term real estate loans to some 284,- 
000 farmers in its district. The St. Paul 
Bank’s record of progress has closely 
paralleled that of the agricultural econ- 
omy it serves. To a large extent, the 
agricultural productivity of the district 
increased at a pace similar to the rate at 
which long-term credit was made avail- 
able to farmers. At the close of business 
on December 31, 1966, the St. Paul bank 
had an outstanding loan account of $611 
million to more than 59,000 farmers. 

This farmer-owned organization pro- 
vided 44 percent of all farm real estate 
financing in North Dakota last year and 
now serves some 9,300 borrowers, with 
$114 billion in loans outstanding. In ad- 
dition to members benefiting directly by 
the land bank system, many more farm- 
ers who use other sources of credit bene- 
fit by its direct and significant influence 
on agricultural policies of all types of 
lending institutions.” 

This system has served North Dakota 
farmers through good and bad years. 
Improved farming techniques, grain and 
forage varieties, mechanization, exten- 
sive use of fertilizers, insecticides, and 
herbicides, and the consolidation of 
farms into more economical units have 
made it possible for North Dakota to re- 
main one of the leading agricultural 
States. It ranks No. 1 in the production 
of Durum wheat, second in all wheat, first 
in barley, rye, and flaxseed. 

The Federal land bank system’s con- 
tributions to agricultural advancement 
and to the millions of people who depend 
on the soil for their livelihood have been 
incalculable. The system, the culmina- 
tion of an American dream, has provided 
much-needed help in the past and holds 
a bright hope for the future. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. i yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 
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Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Kansas for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal land bank 
and the farm credit system have worked 
for 50 years to improve our Nation’s 
farms. 

On this anniversary of the beginning 
of the Federal land bank, I would like to 
reflect briefly on how the land bank and 
the credit system have improved farm 
standards back in my home. 

The 10th Congressional District of 
Texas, which I represent, is made up of 
15 counties in the fertile central coastal 
plains, the rich blacklands and the color- 
ful hill country of Texas. This area is 
serviced by Federal Land Bank of Hous- 
ton, which makes farm and ranch loans 
throughout Texas. 

There are approximately 23,000 farms 
in the 10th Congressional District grow- 
ing a wide range of agricultural products. 
As in other areas of the country, our 
farm units are growing larger, but our 
farms for the most part are still family 
operations, and certainly our economy is 
principally agricultural. Like the indus- 
trialists, the farmers of today need huge 
amounts of borrowed capital, and a de- 
pendable source of credit is important 
to them. 

The land bank system was organized 
50 years ago to fill this need. There are 
eight Federal land bank associations 
serving my district, and they have made 
more than 10,000 loans for over $66 mil- 
lion since 1917. These associations now 
have outstanding 4,760 loans for over $50 
million. Due in a large measure to the 
help of the land bank and the credit sys- 
tem, and in an even larger measure to the 
industry and perseverance of our Texas 
farmers, our agricultural achievements 
have mounted up to admirable levels. 

Between 20 to 30 percent, or more, of 
the rice produced in Texas is grown in 
this district. We also plant over 300,000 
acres of cotton and 150,000 acres of grain 
sorghum each year. Livestock is be- 
coming increasingly important in our 
agricultural economy, and we now have 
more then 800,000 head of cattle. Total 
farm income of the district exceeds $130 
million per year. 

It is a pleasure for me to join the 12 
Federal land banks and the more than 
700 Federal land bank associations in 
saluting America’s farmers: providers of 
plenty. 

And, Mr. Speaker, if the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas will yield 
further 

Mr. DOLE. I am delighted to yield 
further to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to make this personal observation. 
Many members of the Federal land bank 
and the farm credit system are in Wash- 
ington today in connection with the ob- 
servance of the 50th anniversary of these 
activities and also in connection with 
other meetings relevant thereto. 

Mr. Speaker, one prominent and out- 
standing member of this group is Mr. 
David Gault, of Manor, an agricultural 
expert in the State of Texas, particularly 
in the field of dairying and dairy prod- 
ucts. This gentleman lives just outside 
of the city of Austin. 
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Mr. Speaker, the other representative 
is Mr. George Bohlen, who is also here 
and who is listening to these commemo- 
rative speeches at this moment. He 
comes from a small community located 
just outside Taylor, Tex., near Have and 
Circleville, and he is an outstanding rep- 
resentative for agricultural activities in 
that entire area. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
people who are present today who have 
been and are prominent in the activities 
of the Federal land bank operations. 
However, Mr. Bohlen is most familiar 
with the problems of the farm, and I re- 
call that at a meeting not too many years 
ago in a small community in Texas there 
was a Congressman present—a Congress- 
man who later became President of the 
United States—and I have thought back 
many times as to how important it was 
that we could get around a little fire in 
the evening and discuss with the farmers 
problems which they felt were of para- 
mount importance to them and prob- 
lems which all of them shared. It was 
the general consensus of all present at 
these meetings that all of us should try 
to find a solution to these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important to me and 
a source of pride to me that two of these 
men who were so instrumental in getting 
those farmers together are here in 
Washington now. I have visited with 
them many times over the years. Mr. 
Bohlen is just a little, plain, cotton farm- 
er, a small cotton farmer, who is a most 
brilliant spokesman for the family 
farmer and the small farmer throughout 
this land. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very fitting and 
proper that we are able to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of these operations 
while this man is present here in this 
Chamber today and while we talk about 
the commemoration of the 50th anni- 
versary of this great organization. 

Mr. Speaker, again, I salute the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] for ask- 
ing for this time during which to speak 
on this vitally important subject. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I might add 
that it is men like those the gentleman 
from Texas just mentioned who have 
made the farm credit system what it is 
today throughout America. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOLE. Iam happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. DENNEY]. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to share in this recogni- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the Fed- 
eral land bank system. During its 50 
years of service to farmers and ranchers 
throughout our Nation, the system has 
channeled billions of dollars from the 
money centers of the east into the agri- 
cultural heartlands of our country 
through the sale of Federal land bank 
bonds on the investment market. Since 
these bonds are not guaranteed by the 
Government but are secured by mort- 
gages on farms and ranches, they rep- 
resent private money which has enabled 
farmers and ranchers in my home State 
of Nebraska to operate more effectively 
and to expand and modernize their op- 
erations in order to make the agriculture 
of Nebraska more efficient. 

The Federal land bank located in 
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Omaha, now the largest of the 12 Federal 
land banks serving the entire United 
States, has helped more than 234,000 
farmers and ranchers in Nebraska, Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming during the 
50 years since it opened its doors for 
business on March 8, 1917. Loans dur- 
ing these 50 years have totaled $1.99 
billion. 

At no time in its history did the land 
bank of Omaha provide a greater serv- 
ice to the agriculture industry of Ne- 
braska than during the drought and de- 
pression of the 1930’s. The bank truly 
proved to be a friend in time of need to 
many farm and ranch families when the 
agriculture of the area suffered through 
one of its most difficult periods in history. 

During those drought years of the early 
and mid-1930’s, thousands of loans were 
made to assist hard-pressed farmers who 
were unable to get credit elsewhere. 
More than $13 million in loans were 
made by the Omaha Land Bank during 
a single week in March 1934. The bank 
also deferred and extended payments due 
on loans in order to assist members in 
retaining their farms. Many farm folks 
will remember the confidence the bank 
exhibited in the future of agriculture 
during this time by encouraging them to 
stay on their farms and ranches. As a 
result, many of these people, and mem- 
bers of their families, are today success- 
ful farm operators and are helping to 
adequately feed this country and people 
around the world. 

The agricultural income situation did 
improve in the midlands during the 
1940’s and many of the loans which saved 
farms during the drought and depres- 
sion of the 1930’s were paid off. The 
1950’s and 1960s saw further changes 
taking place in agriculture. It was dur- 
ing this period that agriculture met the 
challenge of making our Nation the best 
fed and most cheaply fed in the world. 
In the mid-1960’s, the bank fulfilled the 
vastly increased credit needs of modern 
agriculture by making loans at a pace 
which topped that of the troubled thir- 
ties. During the past year, the Omaha 
Land Bank loaned $155 million to farm- 
ers and ranchers in the four States it 
serves, or nearly 45 percent of the agri- 
cultural mortgage money borrowed from 
major lenders in this four-State area. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to congratulate the land 
bank on its years of service to agricul- 
ture and feel it is particularly significant 
that the 50th anniversary observance is 
dedicated to America’s farmers: Provid- 
ers of plenty. The land bank and mid- 
lands farmers have formed a significant 
partnership during these past 50 years 
which has benefited the entire midlands 
rural community. The land bank sys- 
tem, which is completely farmer owned, 
is a shining example of private enter- 
prise in action. 

Mr. Speaker, again let me thank the 
distinguished Congressman from Kansas 
{Mr. Dore] for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to join in this tribute. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Zwacu]. 
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Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

It is indeed a privilege to commend 
the Congressman from Kansas IMr. 
Dor] for his tremendous efforts in be- 
half of our Nation’s countryside, and 
specifically today in carrying on this 
wonderful commendation of the Federal 
land bank system. 

I would like to say to the distinguished 
Speaker, and to Congressman Do tg, that 
my father was the president of a Federal 
land bank for many years. We pulled 
ourselves and our farm up from the 
bottom through this system—a system 
that has tried to help everyone to attain 
a piece of land, and to retain that piece 
of land, and for its great efforts in our 
country to really help the farmers hold 
and maintain their farm. 

Mr. Speaker, I would further like to 
say that in their generation the men who 
planned this system did a truly fine job. 
Our generation today has something 
further to do. We also must pioneer to 
save our countryside, and the power sup- 
plies of electricity, and I want to further 
commend the Congressman from Kansas 
for his wonderful efforts in this area. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for this opportunity to address the 
House. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.DOLE. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Although I am not a farmer, a great 
deal of my constituents down home cer- 
tainly fall into that classification. Like 
all Americans, I am humbly grateful to 
our farmers for making this the most 
productive agricultural nation in the his- 
tory of the world. In joining with my 
colleagues in paying tribute on this 50th 
anniversary of the Federal land bank 
system, I also want to commend the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. Throughout my 
experience in this House no one has dem- 
onstrated a keener interest and a deeper 
knowledge of the problems of the farm- 
ing industry than has the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE]. 

His taking this special order, together 
with his colleague, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] and others, cer- 
tainly demonstrates their interest in the 
farmers of America. 

There is little doubt that a primary 
stabilizing influence in the world’s econ- 
omy today is American agriculture. 
Making a major contribution to this 
achievement has been the Federal land 
bank system which was created 50 years 
ago by an astute Congress who envi- 
sioned a banking institution tailor-made 
for farmers. That Congress also en- 
visioned a system that would someday 
be farmer owned and controlled. In 
this area, too, their dreams have mate- 
rialized. 

Today, the Federal land banks and the 
other farm credit banks stand as a mon- 
ument to Congress and agriculture work- 
ing together to play a major role in help- 
ing American agriculture provide the 
food for an expanding world population. 
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The Federal land banks, observing the 
50th anniversary of the Federal land 
bank system this year, have appropri- 
ately dedicated this observance to 
“America’s farmers, providers of plenty.” 

It is a great source of pride to me that 
one of the Nation’s 12 Federal land 
banks is located in Columbia, S.C., in my 
congressional district. The president of 
this bank is Robert A. Darr, a highly 
dedicated and able public servant who 
has been instrumental in the outstand- 
ing growth of the district III land bank. 
The Columbia facility makes long-term 
loans to farmers through 46 Federal 
land bank associations in South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida. From the first loan of $1,600 in 
1917, the Columbia bank has made 
166,000 loans for nearly $1 billion. To- 
day the bank serves over 37,000 farmer- 
members in the four States with more 
than $400 million. In addition, this 
bank and the land bank associations are 
assisting over 6,300 farmer-members in 
South Carolina with more than $60 mil- 
lion in long-term credit. 

The agricultural revolution in recent 
years has contributed greatly to our phe- 
nominal progress in all areas of our 
economy, and agriculture will continue to 
play a vital role in the years ahead. As 
agriculture progresses in technology and 
management, capital will continue to be 
a major tool in providing this progress. 

We can all look with pride upon the 
accomplishments of the land bank sys- 
tem and American agriculture during 
the past 50 years. I certainly welcome 
this opportunity to offer my heartiest 
congratulations to the Federal land bank 
system on its 50th anniversary. The 
prospects for American agriculture dur- 
ing the next 50 years are indeed promis- 
ing as a result of the partnership be- 
tween the farmers and the Federal land 
bank. 

However, there is one thing that sad- 
dens me at this hour as we are paying 
tribute to the Federal land bank sys- 
tem and as we commend the gentleman 
from Kansas. The tragic thing is that 
the farmer today, despite his productiv- 
ity and industry, is not getting as much 
of a slice of the economic pie of America 
as he was getting 50 years ago. I am 
sure the gentleman from Kansas and 
others who have spoken here today will 
continue to work for the best interests of 
the farmer in order that his economic 
lot in life may be improved with the 
economic condition of those in industry 
and other businesses and professions in 
this country of ours. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Kansas for 
demonstrating his continuing interest 
in the farmers of his district and the 
great agriculture interests of this 
country. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Dore] for yielding to me, and I 
am very happy to make these few re- 
marks together with other Members of 
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the Congress on this, the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Federal land bank. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past 50 years 
the United States has been converted 
from an economy that has been agrarian 
to one that is largely industrial. The 
resulting change has had a profound 
effect on agriculture—and on business. 
The contributions of the 20th-century 
farm family in America no longer rests 
solely in the provision of food and fiber 
at reasonable prices. Many farm and 
agriculture workers today must supple- 
ment their incomes with jobs off the 
farms, and the farmer in such a dual role 
is thus a contributor to the industrial 
economy in terms of labor and payrolls 
for which his operations and consumer 
market are directly responsible. 

Farming in America has historically 
been a family operation as opposed to a 
corporate enterprise. This is a way of 
life that has been preserved and cher- 
ished since our forefathers first set foot 
on the soil of this new land. The concept 
has not been changed through the years. 
The working family farm today repre- 
sents about 96 percent of all farms in the 
Nation. This type of farm accounts for 
about 73 percent of our total farm mar- 
ketings. Significantly, it is the family 
farm producing $10,000 or more in an- 
nual gross sales which now makes up the 
most rapidly expanding part of our farm 
economy. 

The production and efficiency of agri- 
culture in the three States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana have been in- 
creasing. Mechanization and improved 
methods of farming are responsible for 
the increase in gross farm income. The 
cash receipts from farm marketing of 
these States in 1965 totaled $2 billion— 
an increase of $600 million from 1955. 
As production has increased, so has the 
need for credit. 

The increased investment in machin- 
ery and other modern equipment, the 
trend toward agricultural specialization, 
and trend toward larger family farms 
necessitate more long-range capital ex- 
penditures now than in years past, and 
therefore, more credit. 

Because so much of the capital of to- 
day’s farmer is in the form of credit, 
their ability to obtain credit on reason- 
able terms, in adequate amounts, when 
they need it, and to use it profitably, has 
much to do with the success they have 
achieved. The availability of adequate 
credit is a must for the continued de- 
velopment in America of a free agricul- 
tural system that will continue as a 
country as one of the few in the world 
capable of feeding its own people and 
with a surplus remaining. 

The history of the service of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of New Orleans closely 
parallels that of the agriculture in the 
dynamic Middle Gulf South it serves. By 
December 31, 1918, it had loans outstand- 
ing totaling more than $11 million to 
8,800 farmers in the area. When the 
bank observed its 25th anniversary in 
1942, there were 54,000 loans outstanding 
for more than $80 million. In this its 
golden anniversary year, the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans has 26,000 
loans outstanding amounting to $260 
million. For the first 25 years of the 
bank’s operation there was an increase 
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in the number of borrowers served but 
this has been reversed in the last 25 
years—due to the trend to fewer but 
larger farms. 

Long-term financing became readily 
available for American agriculture with 
the founding of the land banks 50 years 
ago. The golden anniversary of the land 
bank system has been dedicated to 
“America’s farmers: Providers of plenty.” 
and underlined in the purpose of the ob- 
servance of 50 years of service to agri- 
culture is the resolution of the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans to continue to 
maintain a principal position in the ex- 
tension of adequate and sound rural 
credit. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman. I 
now recognize the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Price], 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Dore] for allowing me this time, and I 
want to thank my colleague on the Agri- 
culture Committee for his outstanding 
leadership in bringing this subject to the 
attention of the Members of the House. 

The 18th Congressional District of 
Texas, which I represent, covers 30 
counties of the Panhandle Plains and the 
Estacado Plains of Texas. The Federal 
— Bank of Houston serves this dis- 
rict. 

This area is one of the most produc- 
tive agricultural areas in our Nation. 
We grow almost 1½ million acres of 
wheat, representing 47 percent of the 
State’s total acreage. We grow more 
than three-fourths million acres of cot- 
ton, which is 13 percent of our State's 
total cotton acreage. We grow 1,340,000 
acres of grain sorghum, which represents 
30 percent of State’s totals. We also 
have over a million head of cattle on the 
range in this congressional district. The 
total farm and ranch income exceeds 
$340 million per year. 

This area also has many other re- 
sources which make a valuable contribu- 
tion to our economy. More than 40 mil- 
lion barrels of oil are produced each year. 
We have the largest known source of 
helium in the world, and we have a num- 
ber of petrochemical plants. Our over- 
all economy however is largely agricul- 
tural. 

More than 234 million acres of the dis- 
trict are under irrigation, and each year 
additional wells are drilled and addi- 
tional acres are made more productive 
through the use of irrigation water. The 
agriculture production from my district 
comes from just over 14,000 farm and 
ranch units. Tremendous capital in- 
vestments have been necessary to make 
it possible for so few farmers to produce 
so much food and fiber. A dependable 
source of credit has been a principal fac- 
tor in making this possible. 

The Federal Land Bank of Houston, 
since 1917, has made 28,464 loans for 
more than $240 million in this area. 
The 16 Federal land bank associations 
making and servicing loans in this 30- 
county area now have outstanding more 
than 6,711 loans for more than $96 mil- 
lion. 

The ability of our American farmer to 
produce abundantly is best demonstrated 
by the fact that we are probably the only 
Nation in the world that does not suffer 
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from the shortage of some food and fiber. 
It gives me great pleasure to join the 
Federal land bank system in saluting all 
the farmers of America as providers of 
plenty. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Kansas for yielding 
to me at this moment in order that I 
might join with him and others in com- 
memorating one of the very important 
events of 1967. From time to time citi- 
zens in our country are honored for their 
service in various fields of endeavor. To- 
day we honor some of those who have 
made big contributions in the field of 
providing food and fiber through the 
years to the people of our own Nation 
and to the needy people of the world. 

The people who now serve in respon- 
sible positions with the Federal land 
bank system—a part of the farm credit 
system—are carrying on a tradition of 
farm credit which had its beginnings 50 
years ago. We salute their predecessors 
also 


I suspect that many of the men who 
are playing an important role in farm 
credit today will be a little surprised to 
have their names called in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Speaker, but I 
should like to recite the names of some 
of those who are participating in a spe- 
cial way in the commemoration of this 
event in Washington today. I shall read 
the list of positions, names, and ad- 
dresses. 

First, the Federal land bank presi- 
dents: 

Gordon Cameron, Springfield, Mass. 

W. R. Fankhanel, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert A. Darr, Columbia, S.C. 

E. V. Landers, Louisville, Ky. 

John L. Ryan, New Orleans, La. 

Ralph E. Nowlan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hans T. Hagen, St. Paul, Minn. 

Thomas A. Maxwell, Jr., Omaha, Nebr. 

William G. Plested, Jr., Wichita, Kans. 

E. Swan Payne, acting, Houston, Tex. 

Wallace E. York, Berkeley, Calif. 

Fred A. Knutsen, Spokane, Wash. 

Next, the chairmen of the district farm 
credit boards: 

Luther W. Jennejahn, Hilton, N.Y. 

J. Homer Remsberg, Middletown, Md. 

J. Edward King, Dalton, Ga. 

Kenneth N. Probasco, Columbus, Ohio 

F. A. Graugnard, Jr., St. James, La. 

H. Allan Segraves, Osceola, Ark. 

Guido Schroeder, West Bend, Wis. 

R. Edward Baur, Van Meter, Iowa 

Ben Swigart, Mooreland, Okla. 
penne C. Thompson, Colorado City, 

ex. 

Marvin B. Humphrey. Reno, Nev. 

George W. Lacey. Drummond, Mont. 

Then, the men who serve on the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board: 
oe B. Fuller, Chairman, Torrington, 

yo. 

Lorin T. Bice, Vice Chairman, Haines 
City, Pla. 

Julian B. Thayer, Middlefield, Conn. 

Millard F. Dailey, Red Lake Falls, 


William T. Steele, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
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Kenneth T. Anderson, Emporia, Kans. 

Marion A. Clawson, Eaton, Ind. 

David G. Gault, Manor, Tex. 

R. Watkins Greene, Abbeville, La. 

Paul A. Dobson, Exeter, Calif. 

R. D. Pennewell, Palmyra, Mo. 

A. Lars Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 

Arthur J. Smaby, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the names of 
several others who are also participat- 


ing: 

R. B. Tootell, Governor, Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Harold T. Mason, Deputy Governor, 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Glenn G. Browne, Director, Land Bank 
Service, Farm Credit Administration. 

John T. Knox, fiscal agent, farm credit 
banks, 

It was my great pleasure, Mr. Speak- 
er, to be at the White House at noon 
today with the men whose names I have 
read. They presented to the President 
a special medallion in commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Federal land bank system, 
and honoring the President for his con- 
tribution to the improvement and 
growth of American agriculture, 

I should like to include at this point 
the President’s response, a response 
which refiected the President’s continu- 
ing deep interest in our national farm 
welfare and problems. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, that I may place 
in the Recorp the remarks made by 
President Johnson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The remarks referred to follow: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO REPRESENTA- 

TIVES OF THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD, 

THE Rose GARDEN, THE WHITE HOUSE, APRIL 

3, 1967. 

Governor Tootell, Congressman Mahon, 
Mr. Knutsen, ladies and gentlemen: 

Two weeks ago I sent a message to Con- 
gress on poverty in America. At the end 
of the message, I remarked that the poverty 
of the Thirties—the poverty of the dust bowl 
and the breadlines—was ancient history to 
most Americans. 

More than half our population has been 
born since 1940. The New Deal’s great strug- 
gle to provide job opportunities, subsistence 
for the aged, and the simple necessities of 
life for millions of American men and wom- 
en is something that most of our population 
now knows only from hearsay and only sec- 
ond hand. 

Still fewer of our people remember the 
farm depression that undermined the boom 
of the Twenties. That is so not only be- 
cause of their age, but because of the very 
rapid and steady decline in our farm popula- 
tion over the past 40 years. A phrase like 
“farm credit system” does not strike a chord 
of recognition in most of our people today— 
particularly these young ones who were not 
here when it was being formed. 

I am old enough to remember when Bill 
Myers came down here from Cornell and we 
had to work through the nights to get extra 
appraisers on the job down in some of the 
areas of our country, before they threw the 
Secretary of the Farm Association out of the 
window, when those insurance companies 
were foreclosing. 

Nevertheless, the prosperity that most 
Americans have known in recent years is 
built in great part on our incredibly produc- 
tive agriculture. And that, in turn, has been 
made possible by technology, hard work, and 
plentiful farm credit. 
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The majority of Americans may not be 
consciously celebrating the Fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Federal Land Bank this year, but 
they are benefitting every single day from 
what you have helped to make possible. 

Twenty years ago, the average family in 
America spent 26 percent of its after-tax 
income on food. Today, the average family 
doesn't spend 26 percent of its after-tax in- 
come on food—it spends 18 percent. The 
difference between those figures represents a 
tremendous advance in prosperity. It has 
come about because today’s farmers can pro- 
duce about as much before breakfast as their 
fathers did working all day, with the handi- 
caps that they had. 

The benefits of this revolution in farm 
production are not limited to the grocery 
store or the family kitchen. Our foreign 
trade balance has been strengthened every 
year by our agricultural exports. The Amer- 
ican farmer has helped meet his nation’s 
moral obligation to the world’s poor: since 
1954, 145 million tons of American food has 
gone to feed millions of hungry people 
throughout the world. 

Last Saturday I signed a Resolution that 
the Congress had passed on Food for India. 
That Resolution represents hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of food that we will send to 
the starving people of that nation. 

Obviously we must do more than preserve 
this asset. We must strengthen it. We 
must help it grow. The Food and Agricul- 
tural Act of 1965—one of the most reasonable, 
and at the same time one of the most imag- 
inative farm bills that the Congress ever 
passed—tis the main tool that we are using 
in America to do that. 

Under it, net income per farm set a new 
record last year. The surpluses that de- 
pressed farm prices during the Fifties—most 
of them—have already been eliminated and 
they no longer cast a shadow hovering over 
that price to depress it. 

Yet despite the advances we are making 
in improving farm income, farmers still lag 
a third behind the income of city people. 
They are caught in a vise between stable 
prices and rising costs. 

I have heard some voices—completely non- 
political, of course—say that the Administra- 
tion views this situation with complacency 
or satisfaction. Anything that will depress 
farm prices is said to be all right with us 
by some of our critics. 

I guess you have to consider the source 
when you hear that statement. Farmers 
usually do. I used to hear Mr, Rayburn say 
that he would rather trust a farmer's judg- 
ment than nearly anyone else, because the 
farmer sat there all day on that tractor and 
he had a lot more time to evaluate, judge, 
and think than the man who got in his 
Cadillac and looked at the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on his way to work for 30 minutes that 
morning. 

Anyone who believes that a Democratic 
President, who was born and raised in a 
Democratic country, in a farm area, who 
grew up on a farm, walked four miles to 
school, and who spent 35 years among Con- 
gressmen and Senators from farm States, can 
look with any pleasure at all on declining 
farm incomes, is either pretty naive, or pretty 
misinformed, or he is looking for a political 
issue that doesn't exist. 

We are trying to use the Act of 1965—and 
the four years of stability it gives us—to in- 
crease farm income substantially. There will 
be price fluctuations. There will be price 
frustrations. A lot of things contribute to 
it—one of which may have something to do 
with it now is the weather, the insects, and 
a few other things. But these—we believe, 
during this four-year period—will straighten 
out. 


We are on a long uphill climb, and we are 
going to make it. The stakes are high. 
Years of continued prosperity for all of our 
people must be built on a healthy agricul- 
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ture. With reason, with determination, and 
with mutual understanding between pro- 
ducers and consumers, we cannot fail. 

The credit problem has always been a 
farmer’s number one problem—along with his 
prices. I think that we have been able to 
develop an efficient and effective credit situ- 
ation, I am hopeful—during the period of 
this four-year program—that we can have 
a stable and improved price situation. 

I think the American people—as well as all 
the others of the world, wherever they live— 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the American 
farmer and to the credit system that has fi- 
nanced him. Thank you very much. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral land bank system has been worth 
a great deal to the farmers and con- 
sumers of this Nation during the past 
50 years. In my judgment, it will con- 
tinue to mean a great deal during the 
years that lie ahead. As Members of 
Congress, we do credit to ourselves when 
we join in special commemorative cere- 
monies in the House of Representatives 
and elsewhere to day as a mark of appre- 
ciation for the contributions of the many 
Federal land bank officials, employees, 
and farmers and ranchers through these 
last 50 years. 

Mr. DOLE. 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to join with my 
other colleagues and with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas in sa- 
luting the Federal land banks on their 
50th anniversary. Last July 16, Presi- 
dent Johnson described the act of July 
16, 1916, the original Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as a “charter of financial independ- 
ence for millions of American farmers.” 

This was a most appropriate descrip- 
tion of the law which led to the estab- 
lishment of the 12 Federal land banks, 
whose 50 years of service to the Amer- 
ican farmer we commemorate today. 

It has been amply demonstrated in my 
own State of Oklahoma, and indeed in 
all the other States and Puerto Rico, 
that farmers and ranchers who are in 
the forefront of production have learned 
to use private capital, acquired through 
the wise application of credit, as an agri- 
cultural tool of highest importance. 

Effects of the Federal land bank sys- 
tem on the American economy are im- 
measurable, because as agriculture has 
progressed, there has not only come an 
ensuing abundance of food and fiber for 
the consuming public, but also the gen- 
eration of thousands on thousands of 
jobs for men and women in the indus- 
tries which supply the needs of farmers, 
and in other industries which process 
farm commodities for consumer use. 

Our entire Nation owes a debt of grat- 
itude to the farmer-owners of the Fed- 
eral land banks and land bank 
associations, and especially to those who 
have served as local association directors 
or members of farm credit district 
boards. Nor should we be unmindful of 
the land bank employees and the person- 
nel of the system’s supervisory organi- 
zation, the Farm Credit Administration, 
all of whom have contributed in various 
important ways to the progress of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Kansas does a great service by taking 
this time to congratulate the Federal 


I thank the gentleman 
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land banks on their half century of 
service to the country. I am pleased to 
join him in the effort. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to take part in this tribute 
to the tremendous contribution of Amer- 
ican farmers to the general welfare of 
our Nation, and salute the land bank sys- 
tem for its part in making farmers’ ac- 
complishments possible over the past 50 
years. 

Former Congressman Clifford Hope, of 
Kansas, long a distinguished Member of 
this body, and for years the ranking 
Republican on the House Agricultural 
Committee, once said that he considered 
the legislation strengthening the farmer- 
ownership and control of the farm credit 
system to be the most important and 
helpful agricultural legislation conceived 
while he served in Congress. 

I endorse that statement and com- 
mend the 12 Federal land banks and 700 
Federal land bank associations for their 
service to their farmer-owners and agri- 
culture generally, over the past 50 years. 
They have been a highly important fac- 
tor in helping American farmers become 
providers of plenty. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
land bank system has, for half a cen- 
tury, been an outstanding success. Of 
course, it was called socialistic when it 
was established just as comparable banks 
for rural electric and rural telephone 
systems are now called communistic by 
those who want to stop the progress of 
these institutions; but the land banks 
were not socialistic and 50 years from 
today history will record that the electric 
and telephone banks were not com- 
munistic. 

The great and central factor in this 
type of credit is that the borrowers them- 
selves will gradually come to own their 
credit banks. The land bank system has 
been completely farmer-owned for more 
than 20 years. The Government did 
furnish the original capital, without in- 
terest, but this capital has long since re- 
paid out of the investments and earnings 
of the borrowers. 

I think that the entire farm credit sys- 
tem, and particularly the land bank sys- 
tem, has established a wonderful record. 
This record could not have been estab- 
lished without sound and practical legis- 
lation. This was provided by the Con- 
gress way back in the administration of 
President Woodrow Wilson, and I think 
it is but fair to say that the Congress 
has continued to provide a practical pro- 
gram throughout the half century of 
land bank history. 

This record could not have been estab- 
lished without the dedicated service of 
an intelligent and able staff, which the 
system has always enjoyed, and enjoys 
today, and I want to pay tribute not only 
to Gov. Robert B. Tootell, who has di- 
rected the affairs of farm credit so suc- 
cessfully for so many years, but also to 
his great predecessor, Hon. Albert 
Gross, who did so much to lay the foun- 
dations on which we are now building. 

But in the final analysis none of these 
individuals could have accounted for the 
great success of the system had it not 
enjoyed the highest type of stockholder- 
borrowers—the farm and ranch people 
of America. Through good times and 
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bad these people, who currently subscribe 
the stock and make the loans, are the 
ones who have set an almost unbelievable 
record of collections and who have made 
it impossible for these banks to be other 
than a success. 

Therefore, I am happy to join in ex- 
tending congratulations and best wishes 
to the land bank system and to all of 
those who have contributed to the sys- 
tem on this its golden anniversary. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the following in- 
formation on the Federal Land Bank in 
Oklahoma — First District: 


Oklahoma was a very young state when 
The Federal Land Bank of Wichita received 
its Charter on March 1, 1917. The Wichita 
Bank, which serves Oklahoma, was the first 
of the twelve Banks in the Land Bank 
System. 

In its early history Oklahomans put em- 
phasis on oil and mineral exploitation, how- 
ever, the long term credit made available 
at reasonable cost by Land Bank loans gave 
the state’s agriculture a real boost. Prior 
to the Land Banks our farmers did not have 
reliable credit sources upon which they could 
plan a long range purchase or repayment 
program, 

As was the case nationwide, farmers of 
Oklahoma organized associations and applied 
for the five percent long term Land Bank 
loans, 

Dan F. Callahan, first President of The 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita, stated in 
September of 1917, that applications totaling 
$4,626,897 had been received from the 100 as- 
sociations rapidly formed in Oklahoma. By 
February of 1918, Milas Lasater, formerly a 
banker at Pauls Valley, later to become a 
Director, Vice President and President of the 
District Bank, reported that 1,162 loans had 
been made to Oklahoma farmers totaling $2,- 
285,700. 

Through the foresightedness of the farmers 
in the First Congressional District, with 
their pressing need and desire to use this new 
dependable credit source to a good advan- 
tage, many of these loans were secured by 
them through their own local FLBAs, which 
brought financing and credit service conven- 
iently to their immediate community. 

Indicative of the extent to which Land 
Bank lending has assisted in the First Con- 
gressional District there are now outstanding 
loans to its farmers as follows: 


Local association Number ol Volume 
loans | 
ATEA 188 | $1, 867, 000 
Enid 566 8, 000, 000 
Ponca City 373 6, 102, 000 
Stillwater 420 3, 827, 000 
Broken Arrow 570 5, 160, 000 
ward 467 4, 756, 000 


Bank loans and have their farms and homes 
clear of all encumbrance. 

The policy-making body of these local asso- 
ciations is a board of directors of local farmer 
stockholders duly elected by all the borrow- 
ers. 

Currently, there are 8,242 loans with Okla- 
homa farmers and ranchers totaling 33.8 
million dollars. During its first half century 
the Federal Land Bank of Wichita has loaned 
$269,166,100 to Oklahoma farmers represented 
by 49,124 loans. 

Out of the First Congressional District two 
outstanding farmers, Ben Swigart of Moore- 
land, Oklahoma, and Lyle Hague of Cherokee, 
Oklahoma, are serving as directors of the 
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Ninth Farm Credit District Board. Mr. Swi- 
gart is Chairman of the board. Another 
director from Oklahoma is Wm. D. Lakey, a 
farmer and banker of Sayre. 

Agriculture of Oklahoma and the nation 
has become mechanized, more technical and 
more efficient during the ensuing fifty years. 

Farmers and ranchers have used the capi- 
tal for Land Bank loans to gain this efficiency 
and become Providers of Plenty for a hungry 
world. 

We now see increased pump irrigation in 
the western part of the First Congressional 
District where rainfall has been a limiting 
factor. Clearing of land and soil improve- 
ment in the eastern part of the District is 
progressing rapidly. 

There is much greater use of fertilizer 
recently throughout the state. Development 
of water resources and recreational facilities 
of the Arkansas and Red River Basins has 
improved home desirability while the num- 
ber of part-time and smaller farms is in- 
creasing especially in the eastern part of the 
First Congressional District. Due to the 
abundant water supply and electricity pro- 
duced being associated with cheap natural 
gas and coal, industry is being attracted with 
@ related growth in population and need for 
more agricultural products. As a further 
impetus, navigation will soon bring in water 
transportation to Tulsa. Agricultural growth 
of the District seems assured. 

Other Directors on the District Board are: 
Sherwood Culberson, Lordsburg, New Mexico; 
Harold W. Hancock, Rocky Ford, Colorado; 
James R. Isleib, Shawnee Mission, Kansas. 

The Wichita District’s representative on 
the Federal Farm Credit Board, the govern- 
ing body of the twelve Farm Credit Districts 
and Land Banks is Kenneth T. Anderson, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

The Federal Land Bank System is complet- 
ing a fifty year success story and The Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Wichita has carried well 
the distinction of being the original Bank. 
From its first $5,000 loan to A. L. Stockwell 
of Larned, Kansas, the Wichita Bank now has 
32,352 loans outstanding. These loans total 
over $429.7 million. 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
in the 23 counties of western Kentucky 
comprising the First Congressional Dis- 
trict are found some of the best farm- 
land and the best farmers in the Com- 
monwealth. One of the important fac- 
tors in the development of this area’s 
potential to its present high degree of 
productivity has been the availability of 
adequate low-cost farmownership capi- 
tal since the Federal land bank system 
was established 50 years ago. 

Before the district Federal land bank 
at Louisville, Ky., was chartered on 
March 23, 1917, and began its operations, 
this was not true. When these low-cost, 
long-term loans became available farm- 
ers were able to get a firm grip on the 
ownership of their land and to start their 
climb from the small farm horse-and- 
buggy economy then prevailing to their 
present highly efficient farm operations. 

The leadership we have had in the 
Federal land bank system and the fine 
teamwork between the local, district, and 
national levels have made the system 
strong. Its cooperative structure has 
made it sensitive to the needs of the farm 
families it serves. I am well acquainted 
with many of the farmers, elected by 
their fellow members at their association 
annual meeting, who serve on the boards 
of directors of the three Federal land 
bank associations in my district. The 
Federal land bank associations—at Hen- 
derson managed by Stanley Hoffman, at 
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Elkton managed by Henry Bell, and at 
Mayfield managed by S. C. Hamlett—are 
among the largest in the State. Each 
manager has served his association for 
periods of from 17 to 32 years. Together 
they made loans totaling $13 million in 
1966 when money was tight and now have 
outstanding $33.3 million in loans—more 
than one-third of Kentucky's total. 

Heading the Federal Land Bank of 
Louisville as its president since 1959 is 
E. V. Landers. Born in Warren County, 
Ky., he is the first person to have risen 
through the ranks to become the bank’s 
top executive officer. 

I know my entire constituency joins 
me in paying tribute to the Federal land 
bank system on this its 50th anniversary 
on the fine service it has rendered Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members who have preceded me have in- 
dicated, the Federal land bank system 
has proved to be one of the most valuable 
parts of our entire banking system. 
When it was established by the Congress 
in 1917 by the Federal Farm Loan Act 
as a farmer’s cooperative credit system, 
it was to meet a definite economic need 
for a permanent and dependable source 
of sound farm mortgage credit at rea- 
sonable rates and under reasonable 
terms and conditions. The system has 
proved its worth and has contributed 
greatly to the development of the agri- 
cultural sector of our economy. It has 
served as a yardstick or a pacesetter in 
solving many of the problems in the area 
of farm mortgage credit. Many thou- 
sands of farmers throughout the Nation 
have obtained land bank loans for such 
purposes as the purchase or improve- 
ment of farmland and buildings; new 
construction and facilities; the refinanc- 
ing of existing liens and other debts; 
providing a home for the farmer or his 
family; providing facilities for process- 
ing, storing and marketing farm prod- 
ucts and handling farm equipment or 
supplies; and a host of other farm-re- 
lated matters. These loans are secured 
by farm mortgages, and they are under 
terms and conditions which the farmers 
are able to afford. The repayment terms 
are flexible, the term of the loans can 
be over an extended period of time, they 
are at relatively low interest rates, there 
are a minimum of closing costs, and a 
number of other advantages. The orig- 
inal capital provided by the Govern- 
ment to get the system started has been 
repaid and the system is now completely 
farmer-owned and has been since 1947. 
Thus, each bank is now owned by its 
stockholders. 

To indicate the extent to which this 
system has served its purpose and has in- 
deed expanded over the years to meet 
the needs of farmers, I have some figures 
from the Federal Land Bank of St. 
Louis which covers the area of my dis- 
trict. In 1917, when the system was 
established, there were 901 loans closed 
in an amount of $1,672,385, whereas in 
1966, there were 5,423 loans closed in- 
volving $138,948,735. Over the period 
from 1917 through 1966, 167,960 loans 
were made involving $144 billion. In 
February of 1927, there were approxi- 
mately 29,000 loans outstanding in an 
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amount of over $81 million, whereas in 
February of this year, there were over 
35,000 loans outstanding involving near- 
ly one-half billion dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a valuable part of 
our banking system, and I commend the 
officials of the various land banks, and 
particularly those whom I know in the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, for a 
job well done. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, agricul- 
ture is a basic industry in the First Con- 
gressional District of Tennessee. Here 
in the upper reaches of the Holston and 
French Broad River valleys sturdy, in- 
dependent farm people have applied na- 
tive ability and character to the task of 
making these fertile valleys productive 
and carpeting the hillsides with lush 
green pastures for their herds. Our east 
Tennessee farmers are more progressive 
today than at any time in history. 

The dawn of better farming in our area 
began 50 years ago when Federal land 
bank loans first became available to our 
farmers. It was in early autumn of 1917 
that the first land bank loan was made 
in upper east Tennessee. It was for 
$3,000 to a Hamblen County farmer by 
the name of W. E. Bailey. Many of the 
loans made that first year were for 
amounts of $1,000 or less and the maxi- 
mum amount that could be loaned to any 
one farmer was set by law at $10,000. 
Through the years this loan limit has 
been wisely increased by the Congress to 
meet the ever increasing long-term credit 
needs of farmers. It was through the 
Federal Land Bank Association of John- 
son City that the first $100,000 loan was 
made in Tennessee and the first loan was 
made to a farming corporation. 

The three counties of Tennessee’s First 
Congressional District are served by two 
locally controlled and locally owned Fed- 
eral land bank associations. They have 
their main offices at Johnson City and 
Dandridge and maintain eight additional 
offices to bring prompt and convenient 
loan service to every farming commu- 
nity in the district. Annually these as- 
sociations make farm real estate loans in 
the amount of more than $3.5 million. 
They now have outstanding nearly $13 
million to more than 1,200 farm families. 

Money loaned by the Federal land 
bank is particularly helpful to east Ten- 
nessee because it is brought in from the 
Nation’s big money markets and goes 
through the hands of several business- 
men before it leaves the community. 
This is done without a cent of cost to 
the Government—for land bank loan 
funds are obtained from the sale of land 
bank bonds on the money markets. 

Mr. Speaker, especially important in 
my area is the pacesetting policy of the 
land bank in recognizing dependable 
off-the-farm income in appraising farms 
for loans. Hundreds of nice homes 
have gone up out in the country all over 
east Tennessee as a result of this policy. 
The pioneering work done by the Fed- 
eral land bank system in improving 
credit service to farmers has indeed been 
a valuable force in helping our farmers 
become more progressive and successful, 
and I am proud to join my colleagues 
and extend my sincerest best wishes on 
this 50th anniversary of the Federal land 
bank and farm credit system. 
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Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the golden anniversary of the Federal 
land bank system, and those who have 
supported this system herald 1917 to 
1967 as “a century of progress.” 

This claim is eminently justified be- 
cause farmers currently are using in ex- 
cess of $5 billion through the land bank 
system, and during the first half century 
of the system's operation, some 2 million 
farmers have borrowed more than $12 
billion from the Federal land banks, And 
because of the cooperative nature of the 
system, farmers—as stockholders—have 
received in excess of $125 million in divi- 
dends during this period. 

It is important to note that the Federal 
land bank system was created with a de- 
sire to create a private, rather than a 
public, farm mortgage credit institution, 
and the result was that the system was 
set up in such a fashion that it could be- 
come investor owned. 

In operation, a unique device was insti- 
tuted where those who use the system 
are required to make an investment in 
the system serving their interests. 
Farmers are required to purchase stock 
in the local land bank associations, their 
purchases representing 5 percent of the 
value of the individual’s loan. 

This function has been so successful 
that since 1947, the Federal land banks 
have been completely farmer owned. 
And as it operates, it is recognized to 
represent a truly cooperative system, one 
that involves the farmer, the private fi- 
nancial community, and the Govern- 
ment. 

It also should be said that the Federal 
land bank system is part of the Farm 
Credit Administration, which functions 
at no cost to the American taxpayers— 
the costs of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion are paid from earnings of the banks 
that are supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Low-cost, long-term credit has always 
been vitally important to a farm opera- 
tion. As an ability of the farmer to bor- 
row in the past was important, it is even 
more important in this day and age of 
technological advancement on the farm. 
The farmer going into business today is 
confronted with obtaining an array of 
high-cost machinery, for without it he 
could not either operate his farming op- 
eration efficiently or meet successfully 
his competition in the agricultural mar- 
ketplace. 

The American farmer today is recog- 
nized by the world as being something 
of an agricultural magician, producing 
the miracle that sees him turn out 
enough food for himself and 37 others. 
This accomplishment can be appreciated 
when it is realized that in Russia—and 
some agriculturally advanced countries 
of Europe—the farmer produces enough 
food for himself and only a few others. 

The genius of the American farmer 
for agricultural production must be given 
full recognition; however, it also should 
be noted that he has had the advantage 
of the most efficient facilities of produc- 
tion. Give a good man good tools and 
materials, and you get good results. This 
is what has happened in American agri- 
culture, and the Federal land bank sys- 
tem has—by making funds available to 
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the farmer—played a dynamic part in 
the drama of American agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, in this day and age of 
ever-broadening Federal participation in 
all things, the story of the land bank 
system is a refreshing exception. In 
most cases, the Federal Government be- 
comes more and more involved in things. 
In the instance of the Federal land bank 
system, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been gradually and definitely 
ushered to the sidelines. 

Congratulations and happy anniver- 
sary to the Federal land bank system. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have an opportunity to pay 
tribute on the occasion of the 50th an- 
niversary of the Federal land banks and 
farm credit system; and to welcome to 
Washington, the members of the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board and the boards 
of directors of the 12 farm credit dis- 
tricts who have met here to celebrate 
this anniversary. 

Since the passage of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act in 1916, and the subsequent 
legislation extending the original act, the 
farmers and ranchers of America, with 
the able leadership and financial as- 
sistance of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, have made extraordinary agricul- 
tural progress, and have made valuable 
contributions to and become an essential 
part of our national economy. 

This achievement is an excellent ex- 
ample of the workings of our American 
system and the role of our Federal Gov- 
ernment; that is, to establish the means, 
but with a minimum amount of super- 
vision, to enable a major segment of our 
economy to help itself through its own 
initiative, leadership, and credit ar- 
rangements. 

I am glad to join in this 50th anniver- 
sary celebration, and I congratulate all 
who have made this possible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this year marks the 50th anni- 
versary of an active and essential pro- 
gram for farm financing—the Federal 
land bank and farm credit system. Un- 
til the passage of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of 1917, farmers had suffered the 
problems of tight money, uncertain credit 
and little security. They had been pres- 
sured by the inexorable advancement of 
the economy of the country to expand, 
grow and keep up; to modernize and 
mechanize, yet the very institutions of 
the economy they served so well did not 
provide them with regular and sufficient 
capital they needed for such under- 
takings. 

We measure the success of this pro- 
gram by what it has done, is doing, and 
will continue todo. Aside from the mil- 
lions of loans granted since 1917 totaling 
billions of dollars, the program has 
ushered into the picture of agricultural 
credit new ideas and new methods of ac- 
cessibility to money for the farmer, as 
well as new, realistic schedules of repay- 
ment. We note with gratitude the actual 
deeds of assisting the farmer through the 
depression years and helping him to keep 
abreast of necessary expansion in pro- 
duction during World War II and since. 
Aside from the instances when emer- 
gency situations called for immediate ac- 
tion, the organization has adequately 
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served farmers and society in the more 
nearly normal periods also. 

Today, over three-fifths of the farm 
operators in the Nation use credit. Ob- 
viously the business of the farm credit as- 
sociations has not dwindled. Other fig- 
ures reveal that since World War II, 
loans for the initial purchase of land 
2 on the average, more than doubled 

Size 


Pressure continues for the farmer to 
expand his acreage and proceed toward a 
program of total mechanization. Land 
prices are high, as are those on equip- 
ment and other essentials. Thus, capi- 
tal requirements of modern farming are 
already high and further escalation has 
to be anticipated. The Federal land 
bank system and the associations, having 
weathered a rough first 50 years success- 
fully, can look forward to further service 
for an indefinite period ahead. ‘The sys- 
tem has served a vital purpose in Ameri- 
can agriculture and has served it very 
well indeed. We congratulate those farm 
financers on the first 50 years and wish 
them well for the years ahead. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of 50 years of successful operation, 
the land bank system is well known and 
highly respected in the 23 counties of 
southeast Kansas which comprise the 
Fifth Congressional District. Here, as in 
all areas of the United States, farmers 
are now provided with long-term loans 
through their own local organizations 
known as Federal land bank associations. 

During this past 50 years, the land 
banks and the land bank associations 
have developed an extremely efficient 
system for funneling funds from the 
money markets to individual farmers at 
a rate of interest that is comparable to 
what people in other industries pay for 
borrowed capital. 

This southeast section of Kansas is a 
diversified farm area in which a high per- 
centage of the operators own most of the 
land they operate. Principal crops are 
corn, alfalfa, soybeans, some wheat and 
feed grains. Most operators also pro- 
duce a substantial amount of livestock, 

Fifty years ago when the Wichita Fed- 
eral Land Bank was chartered, as a mat- 
ter of expediency in getting badly needed 
long-term funds to farmers in a short pe- 
riod of time, numerous small associations 
were organized, often times with no more 
than 12 or 15 charter members. During 
the ensuing years as they gained experi- 
ence, these small associations were grad- 
ually merged until presently there are 
five associations staffed with full-time, 
well-trained personnel serving the 18 
counties in this congressional district. 
These offices, located at Eureka, Fort 
Scott, Parsons, Emporia, and Wichita, 
are servicing a total of 2,960 loans with 
an outstanding balance of $30,244,000. 

The 24 associations in the State of 
Kansas have a total of 15,929 loans with 
an outstanding balance of $175,531,000. 
In the Wichita District, which covers 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, there are a total of 63 such land 
bank associations currently serving 32,- 
300 loans with an outstanding balance of 
$435,000,000. 

The use of borrowed capital as a pro- 
duction tool is increasing rapidly, and 
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while the part this system has played in 
the development of America’s agriculture 
cannot be overstated, many believe its 
contribution in the future may be even 
greater. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly appropriate that we pause today 
and pay tribute to “American Farmers— 
Providers of Plenty” and the Federal 
land bank system that, along with many 
other organizations, has helped farmers 
contribute so much to this Nation’s wel- 
fare during the past half century. 

Today, agriculture in America is ex- 
periencing the greatest change in history, 
and its pace during the past quarter of 
a century has been astonishing. How 
different would be the American way of 
life if in the last 50 years farmers had 
not made such tremendous strides in 
improving their efficiency. 

Could we possibly have developed our 
vast industrial production or explored 
outer space if one out of every four 
Americans was still working on the farm 
to produce the food we eat and the fibers 
for the clothing we wear? 

This would be the situation if farmers 
had stood still in the last half century. 
There are many countries in the world 
today where it takes many more than 
every fourth person to produce even a 
subsistence level of food. Instead, here 
in the United States the average farmer 
feeds himself and 37 other people. As a 
result, we are able to enjoy the luxury 
of having people produce the thousands 
of things that give us the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. 

I am proud to represent the progres- 
sive farmers of the 19th Congressional 
District of the State of Illinois, who 
help to make it one of the most produc- 
tive States in the Union. We produce 
more soybeans than any other State and 
Illinois is a top producer of corn, cattle, 
and hogs. 

The farmers in my areas use large 
quantities of credit in order to adopt 
the most modern production methods 
and improve their farms. A large por- 
tion of this credit is made available by 
the Federal land bank associations at 
Galesburg, Keewanee, Monmouth, and 
Morrison. These local associations are 
owned and run by farmers. Through 
them and other associations like them in 
Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, farm- 
ers own all the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Louis. This bank, 
along with 11 others, lends money to 
farmers by selling bonds to investors in 
our financial centers, without any Gov- 
ernment guarantees. 

The ready availability of large sup- 
plies of credit from our financial centers 
through the Federal land bank associa- 
tions and other parts of the farm credit 
system, has made it possible for farm- 
ers in IIlinois and other states to 
modernize and increase the efficiency of 
their farms. These farmers have, in 
effect, substituted capital for labor and, 
thus, have released workers to our fac- 
tories and service organizations in the 
cities. 

It is with much pride and pleasure 
that I salute the Federal land bank sys- 
tem on its 50th anniversary and com- 
mend it for celebrating this occasion by 
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paying tribute to “American Farmers— 
providers of plenty“ the people it serv- 
ices—its owners and operators. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very pleased to take part 
in this special order commemorating the 
50th anniversary of the Federal land 
bank system and saluting the farmers of 
America. Federal land banks have con- 
tributed much to American agriculture 
by providing a sound credit system suited 
to the special needs of farmers. 

Fifty years ago, it was extremely diffi- 
cult for farmers to obtain credit. The 
creation of the land bank system recog- 
nized that farming, like any other busi- 
ness, requires large amounts of capital. 
By providing long-term, low-interest 
loans, the Federal land banks made it 
possible for American farmers to make 
the capital investments necessary to the 
progress of agriculture in this country. 

Since its inception, the Federal land 
bank system has pioneered in farm mort- 
gage lending, and its innovations have 
brought millions of dollars of savings to 
all who use farm credit. 

The Federal Land Bank of Spokane 
in my State of Washington is also in its 
50th year of service and I would like par- 
ticularly to pay tribute to it. Since 1917, 
the bank has extended over a billion dol- 
lars of credit to more than 120,000 farm- 
ers and ranchers in its five-State area of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, 
and Alaska. Last Friday, March 31, 
1967, there were some 25,000 loans in the 
banks loan account, totaling almost 
$430,000,000. This makes the Federal 
land bank one of the largest financial 
institutions in the Northwest. 

In my district of Washington State, 
the Federal land bank in fiscal year 1966 
closed almost 200 loans to farmers and 
ranchers in the Chehalis, Vancouver, 
and Elma areas, for a total of more than 
$3,000,000. 

The Federal Land Bank of Spokane, 
like other Federal land banks, was origi- 
nally capitalized by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In 1945, the Spokane bank paid 
off its Government indebtedness and be- 
came entirely farmer owned. The Spo- 
kane bank has paid more than $10,000,- 
000 in dividends to the local farmer- 
owned Federal land bank associations 
which make and service its loans. The 
bulk of the dividends have been passed 
on to the farm and ranch members who 
are the bank’s borrowers. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the people of Houston and Harris 
County, I join with my distinguished col- 
leagues in expressing best wishes on this 
50th anniversary of the Federal land 
bank and farm credit system. 

We are proud of its many years of 
service to our people, not only within my 
own 22d District, but throughout our 
State and our Nation. 

The Federal Land Bank of Houston has 
furnished me with some information 
about its loan service to farmers and 
ranchers in the 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas and throughout our State. 
My district covers the south part of Har- 
ris County. As most of you know, the 
city of Houston occupies most of the 
county. In spite of this fact, however, 
agriculture makes an important con- 
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tribution to our economy because our 
soils are rich, our growing season is long, 
our farmers are progressive and our 
markets are good. Total farm income 
for the county exceeds $21 million per 
year. 

The Port of Houston is the third larg- 
est port in the Nation, exporting more 
than 11 million tons of cargo per year. 
Sixty-one percent of these exports are 
agricultural products. Total grain ex- 
port movement through the Houston 
Port exceeded 6 million tons in 1966. 

We have more than 95,000 head of cat- 
tle in Harris County. We produce about 
900,000 barrels of rice, 3,500 bales of 
cotton, as well as feed grains and vege- 
tables. About 60,000 acres of our coun- 
try is irrigated. Our agricultural units 
range from a ranch containing more 
than 10,000 acres down to vegetable 
farms containing only a few acres. 

Agricultural progress has come very 
fast in the past 50 years. Our farmers, 
like other farmers in the Nation, have 
borrowed large sums of money to keep 
their operations productive and to in- 
crease the size of their farms to main- 
tain an economic unit. 

The Federal land bank system was 
organized 50 years ago to meet this need 
and provide a dependable source of long- 
term credit for the American farmer. 
I am told that since 1917 the Federal 
Land Bank Association of Houston, 
which makes and services loans in my 
area, has made 972 loans for more than 
$7,750,000 in Harris County and now has 
outstanding more than 650 loans for 
over $16 million in the 13 counties it 
serves. 

Agriculture is the Nation’s largest in- 
dustry and is basic to our welfare. It 
is a pleasure for me to join the Federal 
land bank system in saluting America’s 
farmers: providers of plenty. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
take a great deal of pride in sharing in 
this recognition of the 50th anniversary 
of the Federal land bank system, particu- 
larly since the anniversary observance is 
dedicated to “America’s Farmers: Pro- 
viders of Plenty.” Agriculture is the 
basic industry of Iowa. Eight out of 10 
Iowa workers depend, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon agriculture for their jobs. 

Much of the progress of our great Na- 
tion can be attributed to agriculture. 
During the first 150 years, we largely were 
an agrarian society. But that has 
changed so that today it takes consider- 
ably fewer farmers to make our Nation 
the best fed in the world. This progress 
has been possible because farmers and 
ranchers have taken management, labor, 
and capital and combined them into an 
increasingly efficient food-producing in- 
dustry. 

Iowa has some of the best farmland in 
the country and is one of the leading pro- 
ducers of agricultural products. For in- 
stance, Iowa has about 25 percent of the 
Nation’s grade A land, and its farmers 
regularly produce 10 percent of the coun- 
try’s food supply. In 1965, Iowa ranked 
second in cash receipts from all commod- 
ities with a total which exceeds $3 bil- 
lion. Iowa ranks first in livestock re- 
ceipts with almost $2.5 billion, and sixth 
in all crops with $700 million. 
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Obviously, then, agriculture is all im- 
portant to Iowa. Every $1 in farm in- 
come generates at least $344 income up 
and down main street, in factories and 
offices of Iowa towns and cities. This 
economic fact is the weather vane for 
Iowa’s future. 

To produce in such abundance, farmers 
in Iowa have invested tremendous 
amounts in their operations. It is not 
uncommon for a farmer to have $100,000 
invested in land, buildings, equipment, 
crops, and livestock in order to produce 
an income which will adequately support 
his family. These farmers cannot now 
generate all of the capital they need from 
their own savings, but have come to rely 
on dependable sources of credit—one of 
these being the Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha and the 36 land bank associa- 
tions which serve the State of Iowa. 

The land bank is now one of the 
major sources of credit for Iowa farm- 
ers. Last year they borrowed almost $64 
million from the Omaha Land Bank. 
Much of this was used to purchase land. 
And in a State where land values have in- 
creased more than 20 percent from 1960, 
it is increasingly important that credit be 
readily available so that they can con- 
tinue their outstanding record of efficien- 
cy in the production of food and fiber. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to pay 
tribute to the Federal land bank system 
for the important role it has played in 
Iowa agriculture. By teaming up with 
agricultural producers the system has 
helped to make agriculture dynamic and 
progressive in Iowa and other parts of 
this great country of ours. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, farming in 
Maine has changed considerably since 
the Federal land bank system was insti- 
tuted 50 years ago. 

And how it has changed, at least in 
one area, is evidenced by figures supplied 
by Richard A. Files, general manager 
of the southern Maine Federal Land 
Bank-Production Credit Associations. 

Referring only to statistics for the 
State’s nine southern counties, and 
those from 1940, he points out that 
whereas, in 1940, dairying, poultry 
farming, and cropping were virtually 
split evenly in thirds, today finds dairy- 
ing accounting for 85 percent of the 
area’s agricultural economy. 

Dairy farms now average perhaps 300 
acres, half of which may be tillable. 
And herds probably average 35 to 40 
cows, though there are those of 100 head 
and more. 

Twenty-five years ago, farms averaged 
roughly 200 acres, 100 of which could be 
tilled. And herds ranged upward from 
as few as four and five cows. 

The future of the dairy business in 
southern Maine is considered “very 
good” by Mr. Files. He notes: 

We're going to be producing more milk 
from fewer farms, but that’s in keeping 
with a national trend. 


One of the biggest changes in the 
last decade, Mr. Files thinks, is in the 
transit on from independent to contract 
poultry farming. 


The independent producer is all but a 
thing of the past— 


He says, adding— 
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The laying hen and broiler business are in 
the same boat; all of our broilers in this 
area are now raised by the man who also 
processes them. 


Still, family farms are the order of 
things in southern Maine, and farm 
credit’s Mr. Files thinks this feature will 
persevere. 

Besides dairying, southern Maine is 
noted for its potatoes, apples, and garden 
crops, although the latter—string beans, 
lettuce, tomatoes, and so forth—as a 
pertinent agricultural endeavor in the 
area is on the wane. 

In the year 1966, Mr. Files notes he 
loaned, through his production credit 
facilities, $215,000 to farmers owning be- 
tween 800 and 900 acres of potatoes. 
Virtually the entire crop was earmarked 
for the chip industry. 

In addition, the office loaned $120,000 
to men raising 1,100 acres of garden 
crops, and made available $340,000 to 
orchardmen who picked a healthy 485,- 
000 bushels of apples, all of which was 
sold as fresh fruit. 

In the last 25 years, the production 
credit association located in Auburn has 
loaned in the neighborhood of $35 mil- 
lion. In 1966, some $244 million was 
loaned, Mr. Files muses. 

Where the Federal land bank was con- 
cerned, an average of something under 
$200,000 a year has been loaned over the 
quarter century, he adds. 

Chances are, dairying, as noted, will 
continue to be a significant farming op- 
eration in southern Maine for years to 
come. So, too, potato farming. 

In short, Maine has been, is, and will 
continue to be, a farming State of some 
Significance. Farmers are becoming 
fewer, farms bigger and specialization 
more significant. But withal folks in the 
area are certain, the Pine Tree State will 
ever hold its own in the hierarchy of 
American farm areas of import. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, Tennes- 
see’s Second Congressional District is an 
example of progressive industry and 
progressive agriculture working together 
for the good of the area. Fanning out 
from the key city of Knoxville, to the 
Kentucky line on the north and the 
Smoky Mountains on the south are the 
counties of Anderson, Blount, Campbell, 
Claiborne, Knox, Morgan, Scott, and 
Union, comprising this district. 

This important industrial metropolis 
serves as a central market for tobacco, 
livestock, and other farm products. The 
educational and job opportunities pro- 
vided by the University of Tennessee, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Oak 
Ridge Atomic Energy program, and other 
major industries make the area one that 
can best be described as having an indus- 
trial nucleus with an agricultural flavor. 
The major farm products of the area 
are beef cattle, dairy, and vegetables. 

Life on the farm has every advantage 
of life in the city with the modern brick 
houses springing up on the countryside 
in great numbers to replace the old fa- 
miliar two-story frame houses of 50 years 
ago. For 50 years now the farm econ- 
omy of my section of the Tennessee 
Valley has been benefited by the services 
of the Federal land bank system. The 
nine counties I represent are by coinci- 
dence the same identical counties as are 
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served by the Federal Land Bank Associ- 
ation of Knoxville. 

Fifty years ago this summer the first 
Federal land bank loan was made in the 
Stock Creek area of Knox County. It 
was for $1,000, an amount which I am 
told was sufficient to finance the owner- 
ship of a farm in that area in those days. 
Through the years this association—and 
its predecessor called National Farm 
Loan Association—has provided farmers 
with a dependable source of credit for 
the ownership of their land. Particu- 
larly was this service valuable in saving 
many farms from foreclosure during the 
depression and in setting the pace in 
lower interest rates and better terms on 
farm loans. Today the Federal Land 
Bank Association of Knoxville has more 
than $6 million in loans to the farm 
families of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict. This is an average of some $12,000 
per loan—a far cry from the first loan of 
$1,000 50 years ago. 

Many farmers who once spent full 
time with their farm operation now 
work either full or part time at other 
jobs in today’s complex economy. 
Better machinery, new technologies, and 
greater efficiency has made this possible 
along with the higher standard of living 
that has resulted. The Federal land 
bank’s contribution to this change in 
agriculture in our area has been its fi- 
nancing of new homes and land for these 
part-time farmers. I am convinced that 
the Federal land bank system will con- 
tinue to lead the way in improving long- 
term loan services to families by reason 
of its sensitivity to the needs of these 
families, each one of whom is a voting 
member of the local Federal land bank 
association through which it gets its 
loan. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a vital 
part played in the success of the Ameri- 
can dream” was the ability and willing- 
ness of the citizens and Government to 
promote programs that are mutually 
beneficial. This is the heritage of in- 
novation and initiative of those who 
faced problems with vigor and who put 
faith in the might of the individual. It 
is that type of cooperation that has made 
our system work, while those who sup- 
pressed such incentives, proved failures. 
An excellent example of the success 
which contributed to the extremely high 
level of agricultural productivity is the 
remarkable work of the Federal land 
bank and Farm Credit Bureau initiated 
during the First World War. Iam proud 
to acknowledge their golden anniversary 
of achievement. They rightly share in 
the honor that has made American 
farmers the most successful in the 
world. 

In 1916, a group of prominent indi- 
viduals interested in the plight of 
farmers met with success in getting 
Congress to approve H.R. 15004. This 
bill established the Federal farm loan 
program to help the farmer obtain much 
needed financial credit. The technical 
and scientific revolution at the turn of 
the century had stimulated progress not 
only in the cities but in the rural areas 
as well. 

New methods were devised to increase 
yields. New machinery was developed to 
save valuable manpower and time. 
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Enterprising individuals offered a plan 
to Congress that would help the farmer 
use these tools of progress. It was a 
relatively simple plan. Under it the Fed- 
eral Government provided the incen- 
tive—a fund from which farmers could 
draw for long-term credits at prevailing 
interest rates. To offer a sense of partici- 
pation the program also provided the 
borrower a share of the general fund, 
paying a dividend on the invested stock. 

I am happy to note that in my own 
20th District of Illinois participation in 
this program has been substantial. 
During the past 6 years about 60 percent 
of the farmers received Federal loan 
bank credits in the Pittsfield area and 
71 percent in Macomb—with nearly 50 
percent in Springfield. The amounts 
varied—but they were substantial enough 
to be of significant help to my farmer 
constituents. 

The golden anniversary of farm credit 
is a proper time to reflect on the golden 
achievements of those who till the soil 
and the financial institutions which 
made possible the achievements. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I join my col- 
leagues today in noting the 50th an- 
niversary of the Federal land bank sys- 
tem. 

Federal land banks, with provision for 
farmer ownership, were first established 
in 1917, following Congress’ passage of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916. 

Since then, our land bank system has 
grown from humble beginnings to a giant 
system which has had much to do with 
the prosperity of rural America. Today, 
owned by the farmers it serves, the sys- 
tem is a fine service business, providing 
$4.7 billion in loans to 389,744 farmers 
throughout the United States. 

It is especially significant as we mark 
this year’s anniversary, that the Con- 
gress has continually sought to strength- 
en and broaden the Federal land bank 
system since passage of that first land- 
mark piece of legislation. 

Subsequent legislation broadened that 
original system into a complete credit 
service and has since reaffirmed the in- 
tent of Congress to make the farm credit 
banks an integral part of private enter- 
prise in the United States. 

Today it is indeed a model business 
and at the same time a vital and vibrant 
part of our agricultural industry. There 
are included in its scope, 12 Federal land 
banks and 700 local Federal land bank 
associations which make long-term 
mortgage loans to farmers; 12 Federal 
intermediate credit banks and 460 local 
production credit associations, which 
make operating and working capital 
loans to farmers; and 13 banks for co- 
operatives, which provide complete loan 
and counseling service to farmers’ co- 
operatives. 

I might also point out that this is 
done without great cost to the Federal 
Government, as these loans, through the 
years, have been repaid witih an exem- 
plary low-loss ratio. 

In my own Second District of New 
Hampshire, the Federal Land Bank As- 
sociation of St. Johnsbury, Vt., serves 
many farmers in Coos, Grafton, Sullivan, 
and Cheshire Counties, as well as those 
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in Vermont. At the beginning of this 
year, this association was serving its 
farmer member-owners with more than 
$9.2 million in credit. 

As this great system passes its 50th 
year of service to our Nation’s agricul- 
tural interests, I salute with pride its 
growth, and join my colleagues in hop- 
ing for its even greater prosperity in the 
years to come. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on this the 50th anniversary of the Fed- 
eral land bank system, the Federal land 
bank is the largest farm real estate 
lender in the area covering the Seventh 
Ohio Congressional District. Three as- 
sociations serve this area: at Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, serving Logan and Union 
Counties and managed by D. L. (Bud) 
Bourgeois; at Washington Court House, 
Ohio, serving Madison and Clinton 
Counties and managed by Richard 
Whiteside; and at Springfield, Ohio, 
serving Champaign, Clark, and Greene 
Counties and managed by Ear! Skillings. 

These associations are the outgrowth 
of single associations started in each 
county in the early 1920’s. There has 
been tremendous growth since these as- 
sociations began. The early associations 
were started by 10 members with $20,000 
in loans. Today these three associations 
have a total loan volume outstanding of 
$37,000,000 with 1,700 members. They 
have served in excess of 5,000 members 
with upwards of $90,000,000 in credit 
since their inception. This is a rich 
agricultural area in Ohio, lying between 
the highly industrialized areas of Dayton 
and Columbus. This represents a cross- 
section of the type of rural people being 
served by the Federal land bank system 
throughout the country. 

The Washington Court House Associ- 
ation has the largest loan volume out- 
standing in the fourth Farm Credit Dis- 
trict, comprised of Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. The Bellefon- 
taine association has one of the best 
collection records in the entire country, 
currently with 54 consecutive months 
without a delinquent loan, This reflects 
the fact that Federal land bank farm 
real estate loans are made to dependable 
farmers, are geared to meet their needs 
and repayment ability in good, average, 
or poor times and are long-term loans 
with repayment schedules of up to 40 
years, This is one reason why Federal 
land bank bonds are so popular with the 
investing public. 

These farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled associations are following the 
democratic. cooperative spirit. There 
are five board members serving the 
Springfield Association: Mark J. Binga- 
mon, president; Raymond Kemper, vice 
president; Roger J. Mahan; Russell 
Jenkins; and Gilbert Locke. The seven 
members of the Washington Court House 
Association’s board of directors are: 
Bernard Conway, president; Stanley 
Dray, vice president; John L. Craig; 
Herbert M. Peterson; Wilbur C. Hidy; 
Lesley S. Laird; and Benjamine W. Ter- 
rell. The six board members represent- 
ing the Bellefontaine Association are: 
James C. Rickard, president; Gerald 
Ludwig, vice president; Roy Davis; 
Walter M. Burns, Jr.; Stewart Ward; 
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and Norman Reams. The Bellefontaine 
Board ranges in age from 34 to 53, mak- 
ing them one of the youngest farm co- 
operative boards in the State. They are 
elected by written ballot for a 3-year 
term. This board can serve a maximum 
of 12 years, offering other members an 
opportunity to serve. These farmers 
produce corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
sugarbeets and have dairy, hog, and beef 
livestock programs. 

Refiecting the use of land bank credit 
in this area, there have been 36 loans of 
over $100,000 made in the Seventh Dis- 
trict in the past 2 years but small, $2,000 
loans are not uncommon. The average 
loan is about $22,000. To further show 
the soundness of the land bank lending 
program, these three associations have 
paid over $600,000 in cash dividends to 
their members in the past 20 years. In- 
terest rates have been kept to the lowest 
possible cost. One of the reasons for 
such efficiency is the small number of 
full-time employees who maintain the 
total loan volume of $37,000,000. Only 
eight people are employed by the three 
associations. 

Mr. J. J. Anderson, a resident of Union 
County, is the associate regional man- 
ager serving the Seventh District along 
with other districts in the State for the 
Federal Land Bank of Louisville. At a 
recent meeting in my district, E. V. 
Landers, president of the Federal Land 
Bank of Louisville, said that this is an 
area where there is a fine balance of in- 
dustry and agriculture, giving strength to 
the overall economy. He congratulated 
the farmers for being among America's 
farmers—providers of plenty.” Mr. 
Speaker, I am very pleased to add my 
personal congratulations to the farmers 
and their associations in the Ohio Sev- 
enth District for a job well done. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in commending the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] for 
the fine speech he has given us on the 
outstanding work of the Federal land 
bank. 

The Federal land bank is now 50 years 
old. During the course of its develop- 
ment, it has proved to be a unique ex- 
ample of cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government, the financial commu- 
nity, and agriculture in providing neces- 
sary capital to American farmers to en- 
able them to become the world’s best 
producers. 

The Federal land bank grew out of a 
need for long-term investment capital 
for agriculture at low interest rates. 
Today. the various farm credit and loan 
boards established since the formation 
of the Federal land bank have been 
grouped together under the supervision 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board and 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, the outstanding system 
of cooperative farm credit established 
here in the United States undoubtedly is 
one of the factors contributing to the 
rapid growth of American agriculture. 
The resources made available to the 
American farmer and his skillful devel- 
opment of those resources has made him 
not only the provider of food and fiber to 
his own Nation, but to the world. 

I am pleased to associate myself with 
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the remarks of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. DoLE] and I am grateful for 
this opportunity to join in commemo- 
rating the golden anniversary of the 
Federal land bank. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Representative of the 
16th Congressional District of the great 
agricultural State of Illinois, I am glad 
to have this opportunity to salute Amer- 
ican agriculture and the Federal land 
bank system. 

The past 50 years, during which the 
Federal land bank system has been serv- 
ing farmers so well, have been marked 
by a tremendous increase in farm effi- 
ciency. Today, the average farmer 
feeds himself and 37 other people. At 
the turn of the century, a farmer could 
feed only four other people. If every 
fourth person still had to farm, we would 
have far fewer automobiles, TV sets, 
washing machines, and many other con- 
veniences—marks of our high standard 
of living. The markers of our modern 
wonders, including our space scientists, 
might well be still “down on the farm” 
producing their own food. 

In the last 50 years we have seen farm- 
ing become a highly scientific, highly 
mechanized operation, challenging the 
best of farmers’ management skills. 
Farmers have been quick to put to use 
the discoveries of our research labora- 
tories and our inventors who developed 
new machinery and other technology. 
Our farmers rapidly have substituted 
capital for labor. 

The availability of credit through the 
Federal land banks and other parts of 
the farmer-owned farm credit system 
has been a major factor in enabling 
farmers to step up their production so 
rapidly. 

In the 16th Congressional District 
farmers obtain long-term mortgage 
loans through three local, completely 
farmer-owned, Federal land bank as- 
sociations located at Morrison, Freeport, 
and Oregon. The money farmers bor- 
row comes from investors in the cities 
who buy the securities issued by the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Louis and 11 other 
similar banks which, together, serve 
every agricultural county in the country. 

I am proud of the fact that farmers in 
Illinois produce more of that Cinderella 
crop—soybeans—than farmers in any 
other State. Farmers in Illinois also 
make it one of the top producers of corn, 
beef, and pork. Just in the past 10 years, 
farmers in Illinois have increased their 
corn production yields per acre by 64 
percent. And we had mighty good corn 
yields on our rich Illinois land long be- 
fore that. Soybean yields are also up 26 
percent in 10 years. It is no wonder that 
the value of Illinois farmland and build- 
ings has risen 73 percent in these 10 
years, 

At the end of the last fiscal year 35,000 
farmers in Illinois had nearly $450 mil- 
lion in long-term mortgage loans out- 
standing through their land bank as- 
sociations. This was an increase of over 
80 percent in 10 years. 

I am delighted that the land bank 
system chose to observe their 50th anni- 
versary by dedicating 1967 to a salute 
to “American farmers—providers of 
plenty.” As a representative of the 
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great agricultural State of Illinois, I 
gladly join in that tribute. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in commemo- 
rating the achievements of the Federal 
land bank system during the half century 
it has been in existence. 

As a farmer and banker, I appreciate 
the fact that America’s remarkable agri- 
cultural progress over the past 50 years 
has been due in large part to the sound 
farm financing and modern business 
methods made possible by the Federal 
land banks. 

In my home State of Indiana, there 
are currently more than 26 Federal land 
bank associations with nearly $200 mil- 
lion in outstanding long-term real estate 
loans to some 15,400 Hoosier farmers. 

The land banks opened the way for 
farmers to achieve financial independ- 
ence. During the past 50 years, they 
have served more than 2 million farmers 
with loans totaling about $12 billion. 

Farmers and others interested in agri- 
cultural credit agree that over the years 
these banks have made a significant con- 
tribution not only to agriculture but to 
our Nation’s entire economy as well. 

Farmers are using this money for pur- 
chasing new farm property, improving 
buildings and land, refinancing existing 
real estate and chattel mortgages, 
financing college educations for their 
sons and daughters, and for many other 
purposes contributing to increased agri- 
cultural efficiency. 

Few institutions have had greater 
impact on, or contributed more to their 
respective fields of operations than has 
the Federal land bank system. For that 
reason, it is fitting we salute this pro- 
gram and the Nation’s farmers who have 
made this a splendid working model of 
how, under appropriate governmental 
supervision, private capital is put to work 
to benefit our entire economy. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a privilege for me to participate in 
the commemoration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Federal land bank and 
farm credit system which has financial 
and personal significance to many farm- 
ers in Puerto Rico. 

The land bank operations commenced 
in Puerto Rico during the year 1922. 
The bank started functioning in Puerto 
Rico as a branch of the Second District 
which also covers the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Delaware. 

The establishment of the land bank 
system was well received in Puerto Rico 
since farmers at that time were in great 
need of long-term agricultural credit. 
Money for long-term financing was 
available at that time from private in- 
dividuals at very high interest rates and 
with no amortization plan. When the 
land bank started in business a new era 
became available to the farmers because 
through the amortization of interest and 
principal they saw a hope of getting out 
of debt and thus retaining their farms. 
The establishment of the land bank sys- 
tem helped to lower the general struc- 
ture of interest rates in Puerto Rico. 

The bank operated as a branch bank 
from 1922 to 1950. In that year a con- 
gressional act of 1949 became effective 
which permitted the organization of the 
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National Farm Loan Association, now, 
the Federal Land Bank Association, thus 
delegating to the farmers a number of 
servicing functions which heretofore 
were handled by the bank. 

The close coordination that exists be- 
tween the bank and the Federal Land 
Bank Association has proved very suc- 
cessful and of benefit to the farmers of 
Puerto Rico. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the Federal Land Bank Asso- 
ciation of San Juan is the largest in the 
system with an outstanding volume of 
loans of $46,000,000, serving 2,800 Puerto 
Rican farmers. The association main- 
tains six field offices located in key agri- 
cultural areas to serve farmers in a more 
effective manner. 

Since organization to date the bank 
has made loans in Puerto Rico to 12,700 
farmers in the aggregate amount of 
$115,000,000. Farmers who are members 
of the Federal Land Bank Association of 
San Juan are pleased and proud of be- 
ing members of the land bank system 
which has been so beneficial to many 
farmers in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
the 50th anniversary of the Federal land 
bank system, I am pleased to call atten- 
tion to the contributions which this 
financial institution has made to the 
economy of the State of Nebraska as 
well as the entire Nation. 

The Federal Land Bank of Omaha 
serves the States of Nebraska, Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming, and with 
more than $650 million in loans out- 
standing, it is the largest of the 12 land 
banks in the Nation. Because agricul- 
ture is a large and dynamic business in 
the midlands, it is fitting that the Omaha 
Land Bank should be a leader in this 
nationwide system. 

The city of Omaha, Nebr., is centrally 
located in a prime agricultural area and 
properly carries the title, Agribusiness 
Capital of the Nation.” Farmers and 
ranchers of the midlands look to Omaha 
for markets—the city is the home of the 
world’s largest livestock market, a sub- 
stantial grain market, and an important 
food processing center. Farmers and 
ranchers also look to Omaha as a supply 
center—machinery, fertilizer, chemicals, 
petroleum, and feed are distributed from 
Omaha in tremendous quantities. 

Likewise, Omaha is an agricultural 
finance center, and it serves four of our 
Nation’s most productive farm States. 
The Federal land bank, its companion 
farm credit banks, and the commercial 
banks of Omaha are providing vast 
amounts of credit for midlands farmers 
and ranchers. Agriculture has used 
borrowed money to purchase the equip- 
ment and improve the land in order to 
make U.S. agriculture one of the most 
efficient industries in the world. 

The Federal Land Bank of Omaha, as 
a leader in providing long-term farm 
credit, presently serves more than 50,000 
midlands farmers and ranchers. Last 
year the land bank provided over 45 per- 
cent of the agricultural mortgage money 
borrowed from major lenders in Ne- 
braska. In bringing outside private 
capital into our area, the land bank has 
not only served agriculture but has also 
helped develop the entire economy of the 
midlands. 
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The land bank system has had a proud 
heritage of faithfully serving agriculture 
in our area. The land bank’s good repu- 
tation was dramatically demonstrated 
during the drought and depression of the 
1930's. Without the presence of the land 
bank at that time, many farmers of the 
midlands would have lost their farms. 

The land bank has kept pace with the 
tremendous changes taking place in agri- 
culture in recent years. By doing so, the 
system has been able to provide the type 
of credit that farmers have needed in 
order to expand and modernize their 
operations. 

On the 50th anniversary of the sys- 
tem, I salute the land banks for the 
manner in which they have served agri- 
culture, and I pay tribute to America’s 
farmers who have done such an out- 
standing job of feeding the people of 
our Nation. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to report that my as- 
sociation with the land bank system 
started at an early age. Our family 
farm—in Schoolcraft, Mich.—was aided 
by land bank “assistance” during the 
desperate depression years. Such emer- 
gency aid not only helped us weather 
the storm, but helped American agricul- 
ture to survive. Farmers in that area 
still are being served with land bank 
credit by the Federal Land Bank As- 
sociation of Three Rivers. 

The Federal land bank system is an 
excellent example of how private cap- 
ital is put to work, with appropriate 
governmental supervision, to aid and 

our economy. 

Before the inauguration of this sys- 
tem, a long-term real estate mortgage 
loan to an American farmer was non- 
existent. The short-term loans that pre- 
vailed at that time were extremely 
risky from the standpoint of the bor- 
rower because, invariably, he could not 
pay the loan when due regardless of his 
personal integrity or management skills. 
He simply did not have enough time to 
make enough money to retire the loan 
when due. 

The bill that created the land bank sys- 
tem over 50 years ago often has been 
called “The Magna Carta of American 
farm finance.” It was this system 
which originated the long-term amor- 
tized loan which gave American farm- 
ers the opportunity to pay for their 
farms. 

Since 1917, when the first Federal land 
bank loan was made, thousands of Amer- 
ican farmers have made use of this serv- 
ice. The Federal Land Bank of St. 
Paul—which comprises the seventh dis- 
trict of the land bank system, serving 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
North Dakota—has extended more than 
$1.8 billion in loans to some 285,000 farm- 
ers in its district. In the State of Michi- 
gan alone, over 75,000 land bank loans 
have been extended, totaling more than 
$469 million. The other 11 district banks 
have been significant lenders in their re- 
spective areas. The St. Paul bank has 
an outstanding loan account of $611 mil- 
lion to over 59,000 farmers at the close of 
business on December 31, 1966. The rec- 
ord of progress of the St. Paul bank has 
closely paralleled that of the agricultural 
economy it services. 
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This farmer-owned system provided 41 
percent of all the farm real estate mort- 
gage money in Michigan this past year. 
It now serves nearly 16,000 borrowers in 
this State with more than $162 million 
in outstanding loans. Many more farm- 
ers who use other sources of credit benefit 
by the significant influence the land bank 
system has on all types of farm lending 
organizations. 

Michigan is one of the leading agri- 
cultural States in the Nation. It ranks 
high in the production of fruits, vege- 
tables, and navy beans. A dependable 
source of long-term farm mortgage credit 
has been a significant factor in this pro- 
duction. 

I am much impressed with the contri- 
bution of this farmer-owned lending sys- 
tem to the progress and stability of our 
agricultural economy. However, their 
major role is yet to be played. It will be 
played behind the scene, providing future 
American farmers with sound credit— 
credit to finance the production of an 
abundance of quality food. Food that 
will be used in the bloodless war to win 
men’s minds; food that will, in the final 
analysis, be more powerful than our dev- 
astating arsenals. 

The land bank system has dedicated 
its golden anniversary to America's 
Farmers: Providers of Plenty.” I salute 
the Federal land bank system which pro- 
vides credit to the providers of plenty.“ 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a privilege for me to join my col- 
leagues in the House in commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the Federal land 
banks and farm credit system. 

Over the past 50 years the nationwide 
Federal land bank system has been a 
major source of credit for the farmers of 
America. This cooperative farm credit 
system had its beginning in 1916 when 
the Congress enacted the Federal Farm 
Loan Act which created the 12 Federal 
land banks and the local Federal land 
bank associations through which the 
land bank loans are made. 

Prior to 1916, the farmers in the United 
States had no long-term mortgage credit 
system specifically designed or adapted 
to meet their needs. They were required 
to use as best they could the credit fa- 
cilities that had been developed primarily 
to meet the needs of industry generally. 
Insurance companies tended to make 
loans only in areas where loans were 
large and numerous and risks were low. 
Commercial banks, especially in high 
risk areas, had to limit their farm mort- 
gage lending because of their primary 
obligation to keep their depositors’ funds 
invested in assets readily convertible to 
cash. 

Farmers who needed credit were often 
unable to find prospective investors with 
surplus funds. This was not unusual 
because most of the investors were lo- 
cated in large cities far removed from 
farming areas. 

When conditions were poor money was 
in short supply. Those loans farmers 
were able to secure were for short pe- 
riods. At maturity, if a borrower could 
not repay the entire loan, it was neces- 
sary for him to arrange for a renewal 
or for refinancing. This generally in- 
volved additional charges. In times of 
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it difficult, if not impossible, to renew or 
refinance his loan at any cost. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, 
which created the land bank system, was 
the first effort to make available to farm- 
ers in the United States a credit system 
specially designed for and adapted to 
their needs. 

Under provisions of the Farm Loan 
Act, funds for mortgage loans could be 
obtained by selling to investors Federal 
farm loan bonds secured by farm mort- 
gages. By pooling mortgages and issuing 
bonds in this way, a farmer in a high- 
risk, high-interest rate area far removed 
from investment markets, could get a 
long-term, low-interest rate mortgage 
loan on a basis similiar to that available 
to a farmer located in a more favorable 
area. 

Since the enactment of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act of 1916, the act has been 
broadened by various amendments, to 
meet other credit needs of the farmers. 
In 1923, the Congress provided for the 
establishment of a permanent system of 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 
These banks were organized, not to make 
loans direct to individual farmers, but to 
discount or purchase short-term notes of 
farmers and stockmen given to privately 
capitalized local lending institutions. 
These institutions included commercial 
banks, livestock loan companies, and ag- 
ricultural credit corporations. Since 
1933, they have been the main source of 
funds for the cooperatively organized 
production credit associations. 

Loan funds of the intermediate credit 
banks are obtained in the investment 
market by selling debentures secured by 
agricultural notes, cash, or U.S. Govern- 
ment securities. 

An Executive order of March 27, 1933, 
creating the Farm Credit Administration, 
brought the land bank system and inter- 
mediate credit banks under its super- 
vision. 

In June of 1933, the Congress author- 
ized farmers, in the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, to organize a countrywide system 
of local cooperatives—production credit 
associations—which are designed to make 
operating credit readily available to 
farmers in all parts of the country. The 
production credit associations were cre- 
ated because private lending agencies, 
including those which discounted their 
loans with the Federal intermediate 
credit banks, were not able fully to meet 
farmers’ credit needs. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1933 further 
provided for organizing 13 banks for co- 
operatives as a system of credit for farm- 
ers’ marketing, purchasing, and service 
cooperatives. 

Today, the cooperative farm credit 
system provides a well-rounded credit 
service for farmers and their marketing, 
purchasing, and business service coopera- 
tives. Through this system’s facilities, 
farmers can finance the ownership of 
farms, the production of crops and live- 
stock, and the purchasing of farm sup- 
plies, the marketing of farm products, 
and the providing of other services re- 
quired by farmers. 

The Federal land bank system has 
been completely farmer owned since 1947, 
the year in which all capital subscribed 
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by the Government—both in the initial 
stage and during the depression years of 
the 1930’s—was returned to the Treas- 
ury. Each of the land banks now is 
owned by its stockholders, the land bank 
associations which, in turn, are com- 
pletely owned by member-borrowers. 
The system is on a strong financial basis 
and has built resources that will enable it 
to meet any normal demand that might 
be made for financing farmers. 

Currently all but two of the more than 
460 production credit associations and 
four of the 13 banks for cooperatives are 
farmer owned. 

Farmers and their cooperatives bor- 
rowed more than $8 billion in 1966 from 
the land banks and other parts of the 
farm credit system. Loans outstanding 
as of December 31, 1966, totaled about 
$9.5 billion. 

Approximately 2 million farmers and 
ranchers have borrowed about $12.5 bil- 
lion from the 12 Federal land banks in 
their first 50 years of operation on the 
security of mortgages on their farms. 
Today, 391,000 farmers and ranchers 
have $5 billion in mortgage loans out- 
standing from these banks. 

The Federal land banks and other 
parts of the farm credit system built on 
the pattern pioneered by the land banks, 
have made a significant, direct contribu- 
tion by their dependable, specialized 
lending. However, perhaps their indi- 
rect influence has made the greater con- 
tribution over the years. 

Because other lenders have tended to 
follow the example of the farm credit 
banks in granting long-term loans suited 
to farmers’ credit needs, nearly all farm- 
ers who have used credit have benefited 
directly or indirectly from this farm 
credit system that emerged 50 years ago 
to meet the credit needs of the farmers 
of America. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to one of 
our many governmental agencies which 
has meant as much or more than any 
other single agency to the economy of my 
congressional district in the State of 
North Carolina—the Federal land bank 
system, which is observing its 50th an- 
niversary during 1967. Without its 
participation in our economy, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of what might have 
happened during the wavering levels of 
our economy. 

As we know, America is enjoying the 
highest standard of living of any nation 
in the history of the world. We realize 
that we have this abundance because of 
the contributions of all segments of the 
economy, and especially that of the 
farmers of our country. Available credit 
has assisted agriculture in making this 
tremendous contribution, and the efforts 
and services rendered by the farmer- 
owned and controlled farm credit system 
has been a big factor in agricultural 
progress. 

The Columbia Land Bank and the 15 
Federal land bank associations in North 
Carolina now serve over 14,000 farmer 
members with more than $117 million in 
long-term credit. The Columbia bank 
also serves South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. The bank and the 46 associa- 
tions today serve over 37,000 farmers 
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with more than $400 million in the four 
States. This to me is the epitome of a 
perfect working relationship between 
Government and the people. 

It is my sincere hope for an additional 
50 years of equal progress and service 
for the Federal land bank system, and I 
offer my congratulations to those who 
have administered this program so well 
for the past half century. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, during this 
year of 1967 the Federal land banks are 
observing their 50th anniversary. 
Kansans are proud of the role our State 
has played in the history of this associa- 
tion, which has enabled farmers and 
ranchers to utilize capital to increase 
both their actual output and their 
capacity to produce more food and fiber. 

Kansas is the home of the first Federal 
land bank, established in March 1917. 
The State’s economy is primarily based 
on agriculture. It is a stable agricultural 
area, and the industry is still expanding 
and developing rapidly. The Third Con- 
gressional District, comprising six coun- 
ties in northeast Kansas, is a diversified 
farming area, the principal crops being 
corn, alfalfa, soybeans, wheat, and feed 
grains. Most farmers in the area are 
substantial producers of livestock as well. 
The use of fertilizers and modern equip- 
ment is constantly increasing produc- 
tion. Land values continue strong. The 
economy and land prices of much of the 
area are enhanced by urban develop- 
ment. Agribusiness, such as our mill- 
ing, livestock feeding, meatpacking, are 
prominent and growing in this and sur- 
rounding areas. 

Introduction of land bank loans into 
northeast Kansas came shortly follow- 
ing the chartering of the Wichita Fed- 
eral Land Bank. As a result of a press- 
ing credit need on the part of farmers, 
coupled with their foresightedness in 
seeing the possibilities offered by this new 
legislation, many small associations were 
quickly organized, and through them, 
long-term funds began to flow to meet 
the needs of individual farmers. During 
the 50 years of successful operation since 
that time, these small associations have 
been merged until three associations 
staffed by full-time, well-trained per- 
sonnel are bringing to the farmers of this 
and some of the surrounding area a 
ready supply of capital at a reasonable 
rate of interest. These offices at Law- 
rence, Ottawa, and Fort Scott are serv- 
ing 1,775 loans with an outstanding bal- 
ance of $18,600,000. 

Kansas has a total of 24 such associa- 
tions with 15,929 loans and an unpaid 
balance of $175,531,000. In the entire 
Wichita district, which covers Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
there are over 32,300 loans with an out- 
standing balance of $435,000,000. 

The use of borrowed capital as a pro- 
duction tool in present-day operations is 
increasing very rapidly in the area. 

James R. Isleib, of Shawnee Mission, 
Kans., which is located in this area, is a 
member of the district farm credit board. 
The other director from Kansas is Leo 
Paulsen, of Concordia. Other directors 
on the district board are: 

Ben Swigart, Mooreland, Okla. 

William D. Lakey, Sayre, Okla. 
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Lyle L. Hague, Cherokee, Okla. 

Sherwood Culberson, Lordsburg, N. 
Mex. 

Harold W. Hancock, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

The Wichita district’s representative 
on the Federal Farm Credit Board is 
Kenneth T. Anderson, Emporia, Kans. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
this opportunity to share in the recogni- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the Fed- 
eral land bank system. 

This system has meant much to the 
State of South Dakota. One of the lead- 
ers in the land bank organization in our 
area is my fellow South Dakotan, Mer- 
ritt Fenner, of Iroquois. He is vice 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Farm Credit Banks of Omaha. 

As a member of this board, he helps 
guide the activities of the Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha, the largest of the 12 
land banks of the Nation. The Omaha 
Land Bank presently has 50,000 mem- 
ber borrowers and more than $650 mil- 
lion in loans outstanding in the States of 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming. 

During this, the golden anniversary 
year of the land bank system, I want to 
call attention to the favorable impact 
which land bank credit services have had 
on the economy of the State of South 
Dakota through the years. 

As you drive down a country road in 
South Dakota today, one out of every four 
farms and ranches you pass has a land 
bank loan. More than 13,000 South 
Dakota farmers and ranchers presently 
have land bank mortgage loans on their 
land through the 19 Federal land bank 
associations in our State. They have 
used this borrowed money to expand and 
modernize their operations in order to 
make South Dakota agriculture an even 
more efficient industry. 

Last year, the land bank provided 60 
percent of the agricultural mortgage 
money borrowed from major lenders in 
South Dakota. Let me emphasize that 
the land bank is bringing outside capital 
into the State of South Dakota—capital 
which our farmers and ranchers are 
putting to use in order to produce the 
food which benefits the entire Nation as 
well as other countries of the world. 

Mortgage loans on agricultural land 
have not always been readily available in 
my State. Prior to the formation of the 
land bank system, South Dakota farm- 
ers were being charged 8- to 10-percent 
interest on farm loans, and the loans 
were generally written for terms as short 
as 5 years—occasionally, money was not 
available at any cost. 

With the formation of the land bank 
system, South Dakota farmers with a 
sound basis for credit were able to get 
mortgage loans on the same basis as 
other segments of the U.S. industry. 

During the drought and depression of 
the 1930's, the land bank truly proved to 
be a friend in time of need to South 
Dakota farmers and ranchers. 

The land bank was nearly alone in 
providing long-term credit in our State 
at that time. Because of its help, many 
South Dakotans were able to hold on to 
their land during those depressing years. 
In addition, by helping farmers, the land 
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bank was pumping funds into the com- 
merce of our State. ; 

Thus, my fellow South Dakotan, Mer- 
ritt Fenner, is one of the leaders of an 
organization which has served the agri- 
culture of our State well. 

In turn, agriculture has served our Na- 
tion well by making our citizens one of 
the best fed peoples mankind has ever 
known. In this connection, it is mean- 
ingful to note that the Federal land bank 
system has dedicated the observance of 
their golden anniversary to “America’s 
Farmers—Providers of Plenty.” 

I, too, pay tribute to the American 
farmer and the Federal land bank sys- 
tem for the fine partnership they have 
formed over the past 50 years. And 
particularly I recognize the men like 
Merritt Fenner who have given this 
partnership such sound leadership and 
direction. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a privilege for me to recognize 
the Federal land bank system on the ob- 
servance of its 50th anniversary. The 
system’s service over these 50 years has 
been most beneficial to agriculture 
throughout the United States. 

We Americans are the best fed nation 
in the world because our farmers and 
ranchers have been able to produce such 
an abundance of high quality food. 
Their efficiency is the envy of the world. 

I think it is particularly fitting that 
the Federal land bank system has dedi- 
cated its 50th anniversary observance to 
America’s farmers and I want to wish 
the system well in its efforts to call at- 
tention to the tremendous contributions 
made to the Nation’s economy by our 
farmers and ranchers. I can think of 
no more appropriate way to celebrate 
an anniversary than to pay tribute to 
those who make up this highly produc- 
tive and efficient agricultural industry 
in the United States. 

Farmers and ranchers in my home 
State of Wyoming are an important seg- 
ment of today’s complex agricultural in- 
dustry. Like other farm and ranch op- 
erators throughout the country, they 
look upon farming as a business which 
is no different than any of the businesses 
in our cities. They have become sophis- 
ticated managers—and they are keep- 
ing better records, using more and larger 
machinery, more chemicals, better breed- 
ing stock, and better seed. 

During this past year, the Federal 
Land Bank of Omaha, through the seven 
Federal land bank associations located 
in Wyoming, loaned more than $12 mil- 
lion to the farmers and ranchers of the 
State. Since they were organized, the 
Omaha Land Bank and its affiliated as- 
sociations have loaned more than $113 
million to 10,392 farmers and ranchers 
in Wyoming. 

Wyoming farmers and ranchers have 
benefited a great deal from the confi- 
dence which the Federal land bank sys- 
tem has exhibited in the agricultural 
industry over the years. I am convinced 
that agriculture will continue to make 
great strides in efficient food production 
in the future and that Federal land bank 
associations will play an important role. 

Mr, ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege for me to join 
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my colleagues saluting 50 years of prog- 
ress by our Federal land banks. 

Sound credit practices and, equally 
important, the availability of money, 
have—from necessity—become an inte- 
gral part of good farm management. 
Today, credit is a production tool no 
less important than combines, plows, and 
tractors and the importance of the Fed- 
eral land bank system is well docu- 
mented. During the past 50 years, it has 
been vital in making America’s agricul- 
tural industry the greatest in the world, 
difficult indeed at times when surpluses 
were allowed to depress prices well below 
the cost of production. 

Men and women in Congress, privi- 
leged to represent predominately agri- 
cultural areas have long sought full 
recognition of the key contribution 
American farmers are prepared to make 
to secure a lasting peace in the world. 
Total utilization of their unique ability 
to grow an abundance of food will, hope- 
fully, be realized in the very near future 
as more people are convinced that food 
must be the main weapon in the battle 
to win mens’ minds. 

The services of the Federal land bank 
system will be vital in the mobilization 
of our farmers in this worldwide war 
against malnutrition. 

Based on the record of performance of 
those who have made the Federal land 
bank system work so well in the past 50 
years, I am confident they will meet the 
challenge in the years ahead. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, if other areas have been blessed 
by the operation of the Federal land 
bank system as have the 18 counties 
comprising Tennessee’s Sixth Congres- 
sional District, then our Nation can point 
with great pride to the contributions this 
system has made to a progressive and 
dynamic agriculture in our Nation dur- 
ing the last 50 years. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury 
William Gibbs McAdoo, on August 7, 
1916, swore into office the members of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board under 
whose guidance the Federal land bank 
system was to be established he pointed 
out: 

In the 127 years since the establishment 
of our Government until this time absolutely 
nothing has been done by way of legislation 
to assure abundant farm credits to farmers 
on reasonable terms. 


He said the system when fully estab- 
lished would “unquestionably provide an 
abundance of credits, available at all 
times, to farmers in all parts of the coun- 
try upon long-term mortgages at low 
rates of interest, with a provision for the 
repayment of the principal in easy an- 
nual instaliments.” 

In this golden anniversary year of the 
Federal land bank system, all citizens 
should be made fully aware of the sys- 
tem’s amazing contributions to agricul- 
tural advancement in the United States. 
Land bank loans amounting to more than 
$12 billion have directly affected the 
welfare of hundreds of thousands of in- 
dividuals who make their livelihood from 
the land. Other farmers have benefited 
indirectly, since the interest rates they 
have had to pay, conservatively esti- 
mated, have been lower by at least one- 
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half percent than they would have been 
had the land bank not been in the 
picture. 

I have the good fortune of having as 
one of my closest neighbors back in my 
home community Mr. Carlos Dyer, man- 
ager of the Federal Land Bank Associa- 
tion of Dickson. Two other Federal land 
bank associations—at Springfield and 
Columbia—also serve counties in my 
congressional district. 

I am an active member of the Federal 
Land Bank Association of Dickson. I 
therefore speak with firsthand knowl- 
edge—if some feeling as well—of the de- 
pendable, local, understanding, home- 
folks’ credit service farmers receive from 
this system. 

Iam proud because my association has 
never had any Government capital or 
Government subsidy. Nor has any of the 
Nation’s 700 other Federal land bank 
associations. Although Government 
funds provided initial capital for the 12 
district Federal land banks, successful 
operation enabled them to return all 
Government money to the Treasury. For 
20 years now, all the Federal land banks 
have been fully owned and operated by 
the farmers they served. 

Especially significant is the fact that 
the Farm Credit Administration—the 
Government’s supervisory agency for the 
Federal land bank system, the Federal 
intermediate credit bank system, and the 
banks for cooperatives system—operates 
at no cost to the taxpayers. Farm Credit 
Administration activities are financed by 
earnings of the banks it supervises. Nor 
does the Government provide any funds 
with which these banks make loans to 
farmers. These come from the sale of 
bonds on the open money markets of the 
Nation. 

So valuable has been the contribution 
of the Federal land bank system to so 
many millions of people in our Nation 
that the most fitting recognition I can 
think of for its 50th anniversary would 
be for the Post Office Department to issue 
a special commemorative postage stamp. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, most mid- 
westerners recognize that agriculture is 
a large and dynamic industry. However, 
it is questionable whether a majority of 
US. citizens are aware of the impact 
that agriculture has on the total econ- 
omy of the Nation. 

We in the United States have been 
blessed with an abundant supply of food. 
The American farmer has applied tech- 
nology and ingenuity in order to make 
our Nation the best fed nation in the 
world. In addition, the average Ameri- 
can spends a smaller percentage of his 
income on food than does the average 
citizen of any other country in the world. 
By spending less of his take-home pay 
for food, the average American has been 
able to purchase other items—items 
which give our Nation such a high 
standard of living—and the manufac- 
ture of these items provides jobs for mil- 
lions of people. The American public 
should be made more aware of the con- 
tributions that agriculture is making. 
For this reason, the Federal land bank 
system is to be congratulated for dedi- 
cating its golden anniversary observance 
to “America’s farmers—providers of 
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plenty.” It is particularly fitting that 
the land banks carry out a public infor- 
mation program for agriculture, because 
the land bank and agriculture have truly 
been partners in progress for the past 50 
years. Thousands of farmers in my area 
of northwestern Iowa presently own the 
land they work because the land bank 
provided the long-term credit that agri- 
culture needed. 

Farmers have put this credit to use 
in expanding and modernizing their op- 
erations, With this expansion and mod- 
ernization, farms in my area are today 
producing corn yielding up to 150 bushels 
per acre. Fifteen years ago, the same 
land produced perhaps 65 to 75 bushels 
per acre. Capital used to replace labor 
with machinery has permitted Ameri- 
can farmers to become the most envied 
food producers the world has ever known. 

I would therefore like to recognize the 
land bank system for the important part 
it has played in making farmers and 
ranching a dynamic and important in- 
dustry in our country. I commend the 
land banks for the leadership they are 
now taking in pointing to the achieve- 
ments of American agriculture. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to commend the gentleman from 
Kansas for the very meritorious job he 
is doing here today, and I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with him in his remarks. 

Federal land bank service in the State 
of Idaho dates back to June 9, 1917. 
On that date a local farmer-owned na- 
tional farm loan association was char- 
tered to do business at Kimberly in the 
southern part of the State. Its charter, 
No. 99, placed it among the first 100 of 
more than 2,000 associations organized 
over the Nation that year. The Kimber- 
ly Association later became a part of 
the Federal Land Bank Association of 
Twin Falls. 

During the 50 years, or almost 50 
years, since the chartering of that first 
association, Gem State farmers and 
ranchers have used the services of their 
local associations to provide themselves 
with upwards of $296,000,000 of long- 
term real estate credit from the Federal 
Lank Bank of Spokane. The Spokane 
bank, which serves the five Pacific North- 
west States, has recorded 35,172 loans in 
Idaho since 1917 and on January 1, this 
year, had 8,690 loans outstanding in my 
State for a total of $126,000,000. 

As of January 1, 1966, just a little over 
a year ago, land bank loans represented 
29.3 percent of the total farm real estate 
debt in the State of Idaho, indicative 
of the major role the cooperative land 
bank system is playing in the progress 
of agriculture in our great State. 

Agriculture, the basic industry of the 
State of Idaho, has made spectacular 
progress in the last half century and par- 
ticularly since World War II. Our farm- 
ers and ranchers, through their own 
initiative; through the application of re- 
search and technology, and through the 
efficient use of capital, have developed 
their production to a point that would 
have seemed fantastic just a decade ago. 
It is most fitting and proper that the 
land bank system dedicate its 50th anni- 
versary observance to America’s farmers, 
“providers of plenty.” As the Represent- 
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ative from the Second District of Idaho 
and speaking for the people of my great 
State, I want to join my colleagues to- 
day in paying tribute to the farmers and 
ranchers of this Nation for their great 
and lasting contributions to our econo- 


I also want to join in commending the 
land banks for using the occasion of 
their golden anniversary to help build a 
better image for American agriculture. 
The banks have rendered yeoman service 
during the last 50 years and their great- 
est years most certainly lie ahead. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, I would like to thank the 
gentleman from Kansas for giving me 
this opportunity to join with him and 
the other speakers in commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the Federal land bank system. 

In my district, agriculture plays a key 
role in keeping the economy strong and 
vibrant. For the most part this agri- 
culture is conducted on small, family 
farms by men of limited financial means. 
In this age of rising costs it has become 
increasingly difficult for the farmer to 
make a living, and to obtain the neces- 
sary capital for improvements and ex- 
pansion needed in order to keep up with 
changing times. 

For the past 50 years the Federal land 
bank system has been providing a great 
deal of this much needed capital. For 
example at the present time there are 
four Federal land bank associations serv- 
ing within my district. These associa- 
tions have 3,800 members, and as of the 
end of February 1967, there were 835 ½ 
million worth of loans to farmers out- 
standing on their books. During 1966 
these associations closed out 543 loans 
worth $9144 million, and last year they 
paid dividends totaling $71,000 to their 
members. 

Mr. Speaker, these figures demonstrate 
the importance of these associations to 
the farmers of my district. I know that 
every other Member of this body who 
represents a rural area of this great 
Nation can quote similar figures to show 
the important work of the Federal land 
bank system in his district. 

These associations, formed by farmers 
under the Federal Farm Loan Act of 
1917, are a shining example of democracy 
at work. Neighbors have come together 
and organized to help one another. They 
elect their own officers, supervise all 
activities of the association, including 
making of loans to members, and if a 
profit is realized they all share in it. In 
this way they have helped to preserve 
the agricultural industry as a vital and 
vigorous part of our economy. 

Mr. Speaker, it took mer. of wisdom 
and foresight to inaugurate the Federal 
land bank system 50 years ago. Today 
we reap the benefits of that wisdom and 
foresight. I salute the Federal land 
bank system and the thousands of good 
people who participate in it. Happy 
birthday, and may your next 50 years 
be even more successful. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am most 
happy to join in this observance of the 
50th anniversary of the Federal land 
bank system. I am particularly proud 
that Spokane, the largest city in the 
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Fifth Congressional District, which I rep- 
resent, is the site of one of the 12 land 
banks which have done so much for the 
farmers and ranchers of this Nation. 


Washington is one of the five States 


served by the Spokane bank, and Deer 
Park, a small rural community just north 
of Spokane, was the site of the 10th Fed- 
eral land bank association chartered in 
the United States. The date was May 8, 
1917. Records also show that the first 
loan closed by the Spokane bank was to 
a member of the Deer Park Association. 
That date was May 24, 1917. The Deer 
Park Association has since become a part 
of the Federal Land Bank Association of 
Spokane. 

Since closing that first loan at Deer 
Park, the Federal Land Bank of Spokane 
has closed 35,785 loans totaling more 
than $233,000,000 in the great State of 
Washington. As of December 31, 1966, 
the bank had 6,051 loans outstanding in 
my State for approximately $85,700,000. 
This represents 144% percent of the total 
farm real estate debt in Washington. 
The bank’s total number of outstanding 
loans represents 13.2 percent of the total 
number of farms in the State. 

Farmers and ranchers of the State 
of Washington have made dramatic 
progress in the last half century and 
particularly in the last two decades. 
They have met the challenge of change 
head on. Through their own initiative, 
technological improvements developed 
by industry and research and the substi- 
tution of capital for labor they have 
geared their operations to produce an 
ever increasing supply of food and fiber 
to help make this the best fed and clothed 
nation in the world. 

The Federal Land Bank of Spokane 
has not only been a major source of 
credit for northwest farmers and ranch- 
ers throughout its 50 years of operation, 
but has contributed greatly to the sta- 
bility of our most basic industry. The 
bank’s record of progress closely parallels 
the dynamic agricultural area it serves. 

Through its field operations and its 
advertising and information programs, 
the bank has helped to make Spokane 
an agricultural finance center known 
from the Dakota line to the Pacific Ocean 
and from the Canadian line to the border 
of California. Its transactions—debits 
and credits—going through Spokane’s 
commercial banks exceed $265,000,000 
annually and with its sister farm credit 
banks, the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Spokane and Spokane Bank for 
Cooperatives, this figure exceeds $1 bil- 
lion a year. 

The 50th anniversary observance of 
the land bank system is dedicated to 
America’s farmers, “providers of 
plenty.” As a representative from one 
of the great agricultural States, I would 
like to join the Spokane bank in its 
salute to the farmers and ranchers of the 
Northwest. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, 1967 is 
the golden anniversary year for the Fed- 
eral land bank system. The anniversary 
observance, dedicated to America’s 
farmers, “providers of plenty,” is being 
carried out in Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana by the Federal Land Bank of 
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New Orleans and Federal land bank 
associations throughout the three States. 

I am pleased to report that we have 17 
associations in Alabama. These are lo- 
cated in Albertville, Cullman, Demopolis, 
Dothan, Enterprise, Fayette, Florence, 
Fort Payne, Gadsden, Huntsville, Marion, 
Monroeville, Montgomery, Opelika, Rob- 
ertsdale, Talladega, and Troy. They are 
doing an excellent job, and I would com- 
mend each association separately, as well 
as jointly for this occasion, and urge 
them to keep up the fine work they have 
done. 

The 17 Federal land bank association 
managers in Alabama are a part of a 
revolution—a revolution of agriculture 
that has changed the State of Alabama, 
the United States, and is changing even 
the world—in ways we should know 
about. 

Fifty years ago, there were 100 million 
people in the United States. Today, 
there are about twice asmany. Today’s 
people are eating better food than their 
parents and grandparents—food that is 
more wholesome, more nutritious, and 
tastier—food that is safer and keeps bet- 
ter—to say nothing of the increase in 
varieties and packaging convenience. 

Now, to feed a population that has dou- 
bled in just two generations—and to 
feed it better—is a remarkable accom- 
plishment. It would not have been pos- 
sible without this agricultural revolution. 
That is, the enormous increase in agri- 
cultural productivity brought about by 
scientific farming. And through mech- 
anized and scientific farming, we have 
more productive farms—and more food 
production. 

In a revolution everything is supposed 
to change, but in this agricultural revolu- 
tion one important thing has remained 
the same. It is this: The single family 
is still the basic economic unit on the 
American farm. Our large, modern, 
highly mechanized, factory-type farms 
are still owned and operated by individ- 
ual farmers. Including land, buildings, 
implements, and everything else that 
farmers require to operate, the value of 
one of these modern farms runs up to 
tens—or even hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, One farmer just cannot pile up 
enough money from his own resources 
to invest in one of these modern farms. 
He must borrow—he carries a mortgage 
on his land and buildings. Without 
credit at reasonable rates and terms, the 
agriculture of this Nation would be a lot 
different from what we know it is today. 

Farmers in this country are big users 
of credit, from loans for capital expendi- 
tures right down to installment buying of 
the family automobile and household 
items. Now, in order to meet the major 
credit needs of farmers, a special credit 
system has evolved in this country. The 
12 Federal land banks and some 700 
land bank associations are a mainstay in 
this farm credit system. 

The Federal land banks are not Gov- 
ernment institutions. Established by an 
act of Congress in 1916, the Federal land 
banks were designed to be farmer owned 
and farmer controlled. While the origi- 
nal stock of the banks was provided by 
the U.S. Government, the law provided 
that the borrowers would become the 
owners of the system. Loan funds are 
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obtained from the sale of bonds to the 
investing public—so the land banks are 
private institutions, but because they 
were chartered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the land banks and associations 
are subject to certain supervisory func- 
tions in much the same manner as a na- 
tional bank. 

The land bank system is actually 
owned by the farmers. When a farmer 
gets a loan through the local Federal 
land bank association, he purchases 
stock in that association. With the stock 
he becomes a part owner and has a vote 
for the directors and officers of the as- 
sociation. The stock also earns cash 
dividends and is refunded when the loan 
is paid. 

The Federal land bank associations in 
Alabama have been an integral part of 
the history and growth of Alabama 
agriculture. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most interesting documents connected 
with the early history and organization 
of the Federal land bank system was a 
speech made by W. G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of Treasury to the directors of the orig- 
inal Farm Loan Board in Washington 
on August 7, 1916. After the Directors 
had taken the oath of office, Mr. McAdoo 
said: 


I congratulate you heartily upon the op- 
portunity the President has given to you to 
render a service of inestimable value to the 
farmers of this country by establishing the 
Federal Land Banks and the general system 
of rural credits provided for by the act of 
Congress approved July 16, 1916. 

It is a statement of an old recognized truth 
to say that the farming industry is the very 
basis for the life and prosperity of the na- 
tion, And this statement is more particu- 
larly true of the United States because of its 
agricultural development which, although 
great, can be made vastly greater if our farm- 
ers are provided with the long-term credits 
at low rates of interest which are essential 
to the further development of the farming 
industry. 

There is no inducement to greater farm de- 
velopment unless it can be made profitable 
and it cannot be made profitable unless the 
necessary capital is available always to farm- 
ers upon reasonable terms. It is amazing 
that since the establishment of our govern- 
ment until this time, a period of 127 years 
absolutely nothing has been done by way 
of legislation to assure abundant farm credit 
on reasonable terms to our farmers. 

On the contrary, they have been the pre- 
ferred sufferers from a scarcity of money for 
farm development and agricultural purposes 
and have been as a class particularly op- 
pressed by high and often times extortionate 
rates of interest and shattered constantly by 
the fear of mortgage foreclosure. The farm 
loan act which is your privilege to adminis- 
ter will emancipate the farmer from the dis- 
advantages he has so long endured, It will 
when fully established, unquestionably, pro- 
vide an abundance of credit available at all 
times to farmers in all parts of the country 
for long-term mortgages at low rates of in- 
terest with a provision of repayment of the 
principal and easy annual installments. 

In fact under the new system, the farmer 
ought to be able to pay interest on his mort- 
gage and principal of his debt through an- 
nual installments which will be less than 
the straight interest charges he has been 
paying on his mortgage under the old system. 

This is an act of long delayed justice. 
We must see to it that those who are en- 
titled to its benefit get them with the least 
possible delay. The establishment of this 
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rural credits system means not only more 
profitable farming but a life of greater com- 
fort and prosperity for the farmer; it means 
security and independence, thrift and self- 
respect for the farmers. 


In the State of Alabama, there has 
been a tremendous increase in the value, 
efficiency, and productivity of agricul- 
ture in the past 50 years. Making good 
use of sound and efficient credit made 
available by the Federal Land Bank of 
New Orleans and the 17 Federal land 
bank associations in Alabama, farmers 
in my State have made a genuine con- 
tribution to the growth of our Nation 
and to the significance that agricul- 
ture plays in our lives today. 

One needs only to ride through the 
State of Alabama to see the changes 
that are happening to Alabama agricul- 
ture. From the Tennessee Valley south- 
ward to the gulf coast, noticeable 
changes are occurring in Alabama agri- 
culture. Efficiency is evident in the cot- 
ton farms of the valley, in the ever- 
expanding poultry operations in the 
central and Sand Mountain areas, in 
the herds of beef cattle in the Black 
Belt, and in timber, soybean, and peanut 
enterprises in south Alabama. 

The resources, talents, and energies of 
farmers in this country is a force to 
enable all American citizens to look to 
the future with confidence. May this 
50th anniversary of the Federal land 
banks stimulate our entire Nation to 
pay a proper tribute to America’s farm- 
ers, “providers of plenty.” 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, agriculture 
is important to the Fifth Congressional 
District of Ohio; and, as a consequence, 
so is the Federal land bank system. 

The Federal land bank system, through 
the Federal land bank associations, has 
made loans available to farmers in my 
district for the last 50 years, There are 
four associations in my area and they 
have over 1,700 loans in the amount of 
over $26,000,000 outstanding at the pres- 
ent time. 

The farmers of my district are ap- 
preciative of the long-term loans made 
available to them by the Federal land 
bank at an interest cost equal to or be- 
low most farm loans. 

On this 50th anniversary of the Fed- 
eral land bank system, we in the Fifth 
Congressional District are pleased to 
join in honoring the Federal land bank 
associations of Bryan, Bowling Green, 
Fremont, and Ottawa, the Federal Land 
Bank of Louisville, which serves the 
fourth farm credit district, and the en- 
tire Federal land bank system. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
proud day in the history of the Federal 
land bank system. It is the occasion of 
the golden anniversary of this banking 
institution which has been serving the 
American farmer faithfully and well 
during its 50 years of existence. 

Many officials of the Federal land bank 
from all sections of the Nation are here 
today to join in the celebration of this 
auspicious event. From Indiana, we are 
honored to have three prominent and 
distinguished citizens and officials of the 
organization in Washington to take part 
in the anniversary program. They are: 
Mr. Marion A. Clawson, Federal Farm 
Credit Board; Mr. Marvin J. Briggs, for- 
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mer Federal Farm Credit Board Mem- 
ber, and Mr. Clyde D. Clark, FLBA Na- 
tional Advisory Committee. 

It is a pleasure to welcome them to 
Washington. They are accompanied by 
other important officials of the FLBA 
from across this great land of ours and 
we are happy also to have them here. 

We hope that this fine banking organi- 
zation will continue its beneficial serv- 
ices to the farm, ranch, and agricultural 
community in the years ahead. I am 
sure that it has the support and confi- 
dence of the Congress as well as of the 
people it has helped in the past. Now it 
faces a future full of promise and op- 
portunity. 

I am very happy to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the Federal 
land bank upon its golden anniversary. 

Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal land bank system has served 
agriculture well over the years. I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to this great organization 
in this its 50th anniversary year of its 
founding. 

The making of real estate loans avail- 
able to farmers for use by them to pur- 
chase a farm or to improve the land 
that they own or to refinance indebted- 
ness against their farms has been of 
great benefit in the fulfillment of the 
farmers’ objectives and the carrying on 
of their necessary operations. Nearly 2 
million farmers and ranchers have ob- 
tained real estate loans from the 12 
Federal land banks during the 50 years 
of operation of the system. These banks 
are owned by the farmers themselves, 
as each borrower buys stock in his local 
association paying 5 percent of the loan 
for the stock, the proceeds of which 
originally were used to retire the Gov- 
ernment capitalization placed in the 
organization. All of the Government 
capital was paid back by the Federal 
land bank system by the year 1947. 

The original act, which provided for 
12 banks, placed the capitalization of 
each at $750,000, or a total of $9 million 
was pumped into the system as Govern- 
ment capital when the original act was 
passed in 1917. This capital was repaid 
during the thirties. However, during 
the depression years it was necessary 
to obtain additional Government assist- 
ance totaling $314 million in the 12 
banks. All of this sum had been repaid 
by 1947, making the banks fully owned 
by the land bank association. This is a 
great record and I commend the farm- 
ers, the members of the various Federal 
land bank associations, the national 
Federal land bank association board of 
directors and the Governor and his 
associates of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for the splendid services rendered 
in behalf of American agriculture. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is truly a pleasure to take this oppor- 
tunity to salute the Federal land bank 
today on the occasion of its 50th anni- 
versary. 

The Federal land bank has made a 
great contribution to the people of my 
State and my district, as a quick look 
at the facts will illustrate. 

Last fiscal year the 18 Federal land 
bank associations in Oklahoma closed 
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1,373 loans for a total volume of $20.2 
million—a tremendous infusion of credit 
into our State’s vital agricultural econ- 
omy. This brought the total number of 
outstanding loans serviced by the Fed- 
eral land bank in Oklahoma to 8,242, for 
a total of $33.8 million in outstanding 
loans. 

Oklahoma’s interest in the Federal 
land bank program dates back to 1917, 
when the Wichita, Kans., Federal land 
bank received its charter. One hun- 
dred associations were formed in Okla- 
homa that first year, and by September 
1917, Oklahomans had filed applications 
for a total of $4.6 million in loans. 

By February 1918, Milas Lasater of 
Pauls Valley, Okla., vice president of the 
Wichita Regional Land Bank, was able 
to report that 1,162 loans for a total of 
$2.3 million had been made to Oklahoma 
farmers. 

In its 50 years of operation, the Wich- 
ita bank has approved 49,124 loans to 
Oklahomans for $269.2 million. That 
figure alone should tell a great deal 
about why we in Oklahoma believe in 
this program. 

Many Oklahomans have played im- 
portant roles in the Federal land bank 
program, in addition to Mr. Lasater, of 
Pauls Valley. 

Mr. W. P. Z. German, of Muskogee, my 
hometown, was the first regional at- 
torney when the Wichita bank was 
chartered in 1917. Another Oklahoman, 
Mr. George Lightner, served a 6-year 
term on the national Federal Farm 
Credit Board. 

Currently serving on the seven-man 
Wichita district board are three Okla- 
homans, Mr. Lyle Hague of Cherokee; 
Mr. Ben Swigart, of Mooreland; and Mr. 
William D. Lakey, of Sayre. 

Four land bank associations serve the 
farmers in my district, and these asso- 
ciations currently are servicing 1,937 
loans with a total of $19.2 million out- 
standing at this time. 

These associations are Broken Arrow, 
with 570 loans currently with $5.2 mil- 
lion outstanding; Vinita, which is serv- 
icing 472 loans with $4.3 million out- 
standing; McAlester, which is servicing 
522 loans with $3.6 million outstanding; 
and Ponca City, which is servicing 373 
loans with $6.1 million outstanding. 

The Federal land bank, by making 
these millions of dollars available to 
farmers for building and expansion, has 
been of great service to the agricultural 
industry of Oklahoma and the Nation. 
I salute the bank for a job well done. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, America 
is justly proud of unprecedented 
achievement in many fields; but in none 
has this achievement been more pro- 
nounced nor, indeed, as incredible as in 
the field of American agriculture and 
farming. American agriculture is one of 
the few areas of endeavor which even our 
Russian competitors readily admit is 
superior to theirs. And so it is, but 
American agricultural superiority is not 
such by accident. 

There are many basic reasons for the 
modern miracle of American agricul- 
ture—far too numerous to chronicle in 
the time and space available to me here 
but high in the order of responsibility 
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for this great achievement is marvelous 
work that has been done in the field of 
farm credit. That is, much of the recog- 
nition for this incredible achievement 
goes to “farm credit” itself. 

The Federal farm credit system is this 
year commemorating its golden anni- 
versary—50 years of valuable service and 
assistance in a part of farm activity that 
was sorely needful of bolstering and 
streamlining. The lubricating oil of in- 
dustry is credit; and, in this, the farm- 
ing industry is not exceptional. Farm- 
ing is big business—it is an industry 
in every sense of the word—and it, too, 
must have lubricating credit to carry it 
on. Our farm credit system has done 
its job and has done it well. So, Mr. 
Speaker, let us join with the thousands 
of others throughout the land in thank- 
ful acknowledgment of what credit has 
done for our farmers and what our Fed- 
eral credit system has done in its 50 
years of operation. To it we say good 
luck and many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to join with my colleagues 
in saluting the 50th anniversary of the 
Federal land bank system. 

The land banks are to be commended 
for dedicating their golden anniversary 
observance to the beneficiaries of their 
half century of progress and public serv- 
ice—America’s farmers. 

As we have heard today, land banks 
are made and serviced by local farmer- 
owned Federal land bank associations. 
In 1917 more than 2,000 local associations 
were chartered in the United States. 
Among these pioneers in farm finance, 
charter No. 75 was extended to Fern- 
wood, Oreg. This association later be- 
came the Federal Land Bank Association 
of Salem, Oreg. The agricultural growth 
of the Willamette Valley is due in no 
small part to the record of accomplish- 
ment by this fine association. 

Since making its first loan in the State 
of Oregon 50 years ago, the Federal Land 
Bank of Spokane has closed 25,800 loans 
in our State with a total investment of 
more than $207 million. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1966, the regional bank had 4,965 
loans outstanding in Oregon with a total 
value of almost $80 million. This repre- 
sents better than 15 percent of the total 
farm real estate debt in the State of 
Oregon, 

Oregon is proud of the production 
achievements of its farms and ranches. 
With the aid of the Federal land bank 
system, Oregon agriculture has taken ad- 
vantage of the most modern develop- 
ments of research and industry. 

In addition to know-how on the part 
of our farmers and ranchers, this revo- 
lution in agriculture has necessitated the 
input of greatly increased amounts of 
capital. Recognizing that agricultural 
development is our most basic national 
need—and a most creditworthy one— 
the Federal land banks have provided a 
major part of the long-term real estate 
credit necessary for expansion and 
growth. 

Agricultural progress is the result of 
teamwork. Our State universities, 
through their research and educational 
programs, have contributed heavily to 
this team effort. Industry, through its 
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many technological improvements, has 

been a major factor. The Federal banks, 

through their farm-geared credit pro- 

grams, have enabled farmers and ranch- 

ers to take advantage of the creations of 

research and industry. It has been a 
team effort. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be among 
those who are today joining in this trib- 
ute to America’s Federal land bank sys- 
tem. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure and pride that I join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the 50th 
anniversary of the Federal land bank 
system. As a lifelong farmer who under- 
stands the importance of reliable, long- 
term farm credit, I know what it means 
to this Nation when we take note of the 
relationship of the Federal land banks 
and the amazing growth of American ag- 
riculture during the past half century. 

We have come a long way since the 
days when our farmers could find but 
„scant and short-term credit, and the pit- 
falls they experienced with the few loans 
they could find over a long enough period 
to develop their land. It was a great day 
when President Wilson signed the Farm 
Loan Act into law, setting up the ma- 
chinery that resulted in the chartering 
of all 12 banks by this anniversary date 
in 1917. Through the years, the land 
bank system has weathered many a 
storm, including the great depression, 
but the system and American agriculture 
have survived and grown strong to- 
gether. 

It is interesting to note that the farm 
credit system started with Federal help, 
but this Government never lost any 
money at it, because farmers are excel- 
lent eredit risks. Fourteen years ago, the 
Federal Government began selling the 
system to the farmers, who now have al- 
most completely purchased the entire 
system. It is a great success story, and 
we are privileged to gather here today in 
honoring those who have worked so dili- 
gently through the years to make it work 
and the farmers who used its services 
and repaid the trust with distinction. 

It would like to pay particular atten- 
tion today to three gentlemen, among 
many, who are in the gallery. Among a 
number of distinguished Minnesotans on 
hand for this occasion are Mr. Joe B. 
Zeug, of Walnut Grove, Minn., and Mr. 
Arthur J, Smaby of Minneapolis, who are 
members of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, plus Mr. Hans T. Hagen, presi- 
dent of the Federal Land Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn. I welcome these gentlemen 
and commend them for their continuing 
service to American agriculture. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, during this 
year of 1967, we commemorate the golden 
anniversary of an organization which has 
made great contributions to all of the 
people in America and to people the world 
over. We salute the Federal land 
banks—a part of the farm credit sys- 
tem—upon completing 50 successful 
years. 

In 1917, an alert Congress envisioned a 
banking institution for farmers, and a 
system that some day would be farmer 
owned and controlled. Today, the farm 
credit service stands as a tribute to Con- 
gress and to farmers everywhere, work- 
ing together to provide the capital so nec- 
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essary in helping to provide food to feed 
the expanding populations not only of 
our great Nation, but for all the world. 

The people of America today enjoy the 
highest standard of living of any nation 
at any time in the history of the world. 
This standard of living has come about 
due to the contributions of all segments 
of our economy, but we feel, due in most 
part to the ingenuity of the American 
farmer. Available credit has assisted 
agriculture in making this tremendous 
contribution, and the efforts and services 
rendered by the farmer-owned-and-con- 
trolled farm credit system have been a 
major factor in the agricultural progress 
of our Nation. The land banks have ap- 
propriately dedicated their golden an- 
niversary to “America’s Farmers—Pro- 
viders of Plenty.” 

Fifty years ago, agriculture in America 
was severely handicapped. Some prog- 
ress had been made up to that time, but 
that progress had been hindered severely 
by a lack of adequate capital. Most 
farmers were considered by lending in- 
stitutions to be poor financial risks. By 
the enactment of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of 1916 and the establishment of the 
12 Federal land banks and associations 
throughout the Nation, farmers and 
ranchers, for the first time in history, 
were able to obtain long-term, low-cost 
real estate financing throughout the Na- 
tion. Consequently, agriculture began 
its transformation into a dynamic busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Much of the initial capital for this sys- 
tem was provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but the formula for farmer 
investment in the associations and banks 
looked to the day when Government cap- 
ital would be fully retired. That goal 
has been achieved. The formula, still 
effective today, provided that farmers not 
only put up adequate collateral, but also 
invest in the system’s capital stock. Div- 
idends are paid on the stock and the 
stock is retired at par value when the 
loan has been repaid in full. In this 
manner, the farmer borrowing from the 
land bank system has an immediate, 
vested interest in its successful operation 
and a voice in his association's policies 
and management. 

The associations help direct the oper- 
ations of their respective banks by elect- 
ing members of the district farm credit 
board of directors. This system has 
dedicated its efforts to the task of moving 
American agriculture forward to even 
greater heights. 

The land bank in Columbia and the 
nine Federal land bank associations in 
South Carolina now serve over 6,300 
South Carolina farmers with more than 
$60 million in long-term credit. The 
land bank in Columbia also serves North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The 
bank and the 46 associations today serve 
over 37,000 farmers in the four States 
with more than $400 million in long- 
term credit. 

In the Third Congressional District of 
South Carolina, which I am honored to 
represent, land bank associations serve 
1,225 farmers with more than $11 million 
in long-term credit. Agriculture has 
made tremendous strides, in the Pied- 
mont district which I serve, in recent 
years, as well as the entire State of South 
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Carolina. The congressional district I 
represent is heavily industrialized but a 
large number of part-time farmers are 
able to maintain jobs in industry and still 
help provide food and fiber for the con- 
suming public through the services pro- 
vided by the land bank system. The 
agricultural picture has been diversified 
and has shown much progress in the pro- 
duction of timber, livestock, peaches, and 
cotton. In South Carolina, farming and 
the agribusiness enterprises represent a 
$214 billion industry. This includes mar- 
keting, processing, and other activities in 
the flow of products from the farms to 
the consumers. 

South Carolina continues to move for- 
ward in this the Nation’s largest indus- 
try, through research, education, and 
capital, plus the farmers’ managerial 
ability which makes possible our high 
standard of living. 

Mr. Speaker, we congratulate the Fed- 
eral land banks on this 50th anniversary 
dedicated to America’s farmers, Pro- 
viders of plenty,” and it is with great 
personal pleasure that I recognize today 
the presence of two men in this Cham- 
ber who have given loyal dedication and 
long hours of service to this great organi- 
zation, whose sole aim is to provide 
service for farmers. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to you 
Mr. Robert A. Darr, president of the 
Federal Land Bank of Columbia, and the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Columbia, and Mr. F. Marion Hinson of 
Bennettsville, S.C., president of the 
Mullins, S. C., Federal Land Bank 
Association, and chairman of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank Advisory Committee 
with the Columbia district. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Darr, the Federal land 
bank and its associations in the Colum- 
bia district are making tremendous 
progress in the field of providing agri- 
cultural credit to farmers, and it is 
through the unselfish dedication of men 
like F. Marion Hinson that leadership 
is provided for local groups that help 
make this progress a reality. Mr. 
Speaker, we feel that we are fortunate 
indeed to be able to honor such an 
organization that has done so much for 
America and the world. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the sign- 
ing of the Federal Farm Loan Act by 
President Wilson in July of 1916 marked 
a new day for American agriculture. 

Its passage into law provided urgently 
needed credit for the farmers of America, 
and was a major contributor to the agri- 
cultural revolution we have seen in the 
past half century in this Nation. 

I view with justifiable pride the role 
played by a distinguished Floridian, U.S. 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, who was one 
of the authors and leaders in the passage 
of this historic legislation. 

Adequate capital is imperative for any 
business, today as it was for the farmer 
in the early part of the century. Then, 
however, there just were no adequate 
sources. Financial institutions of that 
day were primarily interested in meeting 
the needs of industry and commerce. 

This was a serious mistake, as agricul- 
ture has always been the cornerstone of 
any economy. 

The slow but steady growth of the Fed- 
eral land bank system since that day has 
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been largely responsible for the tremen- 
dous growth and success of American 
agriculture. 

It is true that only one in 10 persons 
in the United States is actively at work 
on the farm, but our entire economy is 
dependent upon their success. When we 
consider the number of men and women 
who make their livelihood in the process- 
ing of these products, their delivery, and 
so forth, we find that a healthy agricul- 
ture is absolutely imperative to the wel- 
fare of the entire American economy. 

When we speak of agriculture today, 
it is much more appropriate to speak of 
its overall implication. It uses more 
steel than the auto industry, as an indi- 
cation of its impact on other businesses. 

I think it appropriate to point out that 
no nation has ever become great that 
had to spend all, or a great majority of 
its manpower, its resources, in barely 
subsisting on the products of its farms. 
This problem has to be solved first and 
foremost, before any nation can build 
up an industrial base. 

A healthy nation must have a healthy 
farm economy. Basic to any society is 
the production of enough food to feed its 
people, and this we have done in abun- 
dance. 

Much of the credit for this miracle and 
blessing must be attributed to the act 
which we note today. 

The United States today boasts 12 land 
banks and 700 local land bank associa- 
tions that provide approximately $5 bil- 
lion of the real estate credit in America. 
These associations are totally owned by 
their member-borrowers. 

This source of credit has caused Amer- 
ica’s financial institutions to bolster 
their farm lending, for farming today is 
a good risk for them. It helped to pro- 
vide confidence, and with additional pro- 
grams, brought American agriculture to 
the forefront. 

It is impossible to calculate the bene- 
fits which this program has brought, and 
is bringing to the American economy. I 
am proud of those associations in my 
own district in Florida. They are typi- 
cal of the work being carried on through- 
out the Nation. 

On this golden anniversary, I take 
pride in joining in a salute to the Fed- 
eral land bank system. Its success has 
been the realization of an American 
dream, 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join with the gentleman from Kansas 
in recognizing the signal accomplish- 
ments of the Federal land bank system 
during the past half century, and in wel- 
coming the distinguished gentlemen who 
have come to Washington from all over 
the country to observe this anniversary. 

This is a unique farm credit system. 
It has become a mainstay of American 
agriculture. It is a demonstration of 
successful cooperation among American 
farmers; the kind of cooperation that 
has made the American farmer, despite 
all of his problems, the best and most 
efficient producer and marketer in the 
world. 

The success of the farm credit system 
in the United States should serve as an 
incentive and a guide to those who are 
endeavoring to develop sound agricul- 
tural economies in underdeveloped 
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nations of the world. I trust that they, 
too, are taking note of this anniversary. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, while many 
people throughout our country believe 
that Delaware is primarily an industrial 
State, I take pride in pointing out that 
the most recent figures for our State 
indicate annual farm sales totaling more 
than $110,000,000, with an average year- 
ly income per farm of more than $25,000. 

As elsewhere in the United States, 
Delaware farmers have increased their 
production through the use of improved 
seeds and stock, better pesticides and 
herbicides, new equipment and facilities, 
and advanced farming methods. The 
amazing growth in American agriculture 
is illustrated in Delaware by the broiler 
industry which, in less than 40 years, has 
grown to become our greatest agricul- 
tural moneymaker. This rapid and 
substantial increase in farm production 
has made it possible for the American 
farmer to feed not only himself, but 37 
other people as well, and to supply less 
fortunate areas of the world with large 
quantities of food. 

The American farmer’s increased 
ability to produce more at less cost has 
been made possible, in part, through 
the use of credit to finance the enlarge- 
ment of farms and to purchase improved 
machinery and higher quality livestock, 
During the past 50 years, Federal land 
banks in every part of the Nation, and 
in particular, Delaware, have rendered 
outstanding service to farmers by ex- 
tending them credit on terms that fit 
the farm operation. While it is true 
that the Federal land banks, as part of 
the farm credit system, have directly 
helped individual farmers through loans, 
they have also set the pattern for other 
lenders so that, today, a farmer can ob- 
tain credit on terms adapted to his in- 
dividual farm operation and at a rate 
of interest in line with that extended 
to other businesses. 

In 1917 and 1918, three national farm 
loan associations were established in my 
State. Later, they were merged into a 
single Federal Land Bank Association, 
now jointly housed with the Production 
Credit Association. These two lending 
organizations serve the farmers of Dela- 
ware—not with Government funds, but 
with money borrowed from the investing 
public. Moreover, though originally 
capitalized by Government funds, both 
organizations are now owned by the 
farmers who use them. Today more 
than 1,000 Delaware farmers are served 
by the Farm Credit Office which has some 
$15,000,000 in loans outstanding. 

I salute the Federal land banks on 
their 50th anniversary, and pay tribute 
to the farm credit system, which has 
made such an outstanding contribution 
to agricultural progress throughout the 
Nation and in Delaware. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
add my warm congratulations to the Fed- 
eral land bank system, now celebrating 
its golden anniversary. 

This legislation, rightfully called the 
Magna Carta of American farm fi- 
nance, was conceived in 1916 to meet the 
farmer’s need for long-term farm real 
estate credit at the lowest cost possible 
consistent with sound business practices. 

Today the land bank system serves 
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350,000 members and has $4.7 billion in- 


loans outstanding. 

Although underwritten by the Federal 
Government at the outset, all Govern- 
ment money, including that paid in sur- 
plus was returned in 1947. The Federal 
Land Bank of Louisville repaid its por- 
tion of Federal money in 1940. 

The land banks are owned by the farm- 
ers they serve, and although they remain 
under the Farm Credit Administration, 
they operate at no expense to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. The activities are financed 
by the earnings of the bank. 

Through the years, the land bank has 
been the financial hope for many farm- 
ers. Last year particularly, during the 
“tight money” situation, the Federal land 
bank associations of Indiana continued 
to offer credit to Hoosier farmers for 
constructive agricultural purposes dur- 
ing this critical period. 

The 26 Federal land bank associations 
in Indiana has nearly $200 million in 
loans outstanding to some 15,400 farm- 
ers in the State. In the 17-county ninth 
district, 2,335 loans in the amount of 
$24,081,000 are now outstanding. 

Since receiving its charter 50 years 
ago, the Federal Land Bank of Louisville, 
which serves 78 land bank associations 
in Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and Ten- 
nessee, has made $1.4 billion in long- 
term real estate loans to more than 201,- 
000 farmers. 

The Louisville bank, among 12 in the 
Nation, has grown from seventh to third 
in size in recent years and has passed 
the $570 million mark in loans on its 
books. 

As part of the observance of this in- 
stitution’s 50th anniversary, Indiana’s 
Gov. Roger D. Branigin has proclaimed 
April as “Federal Land Bank Month” in 
the State. 

I join with him and with all Hoosiers 
in congratulating the members and lead- 
ers of this association for the part they 
have played in developing the agricul- 
tural strength of the Nation. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, on this 
50th anniversary of the establishment of 
the Federal land banks I should like to 
recognize and commend the notable 
achievements which have resulted from 
this completely self-owned and self- 
operated credit system of the American 
farmer. 

The signing of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act by President Wilson in 1916, to be 
implemented in 1917, culminated several 
years of extensive investigation and dis- 
cussion. The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee rightly had appraised 
the bill as one which would provide “for 
a distinctly American system of rural 
credits.” This was their conclusion in 
1916. It remains true today. 

At the present time in my district 
alone there are 2,308 farmers who have 
obtained loans from the Federal land 
bank in the amount of $27,523,000. In 
the whole of Indiana there are over 
15,000 farmers who have Federal land 
bank loans in the amount of 
$200,000,000. 

The 12 land banks and 700 local bank 
associations under this system provide 
$5 billion of the real estate credit for 
agriculture in the United States, con- 
stituting the Nation’s largest system for 
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providing private capital to farmers, 
ranchers and growers via long-term real 
estate loans. 

This agricultural credit system has 
served the American Nation as a whole 
as well as the farmers by improving their 
buying power as consumers, by aiding in 
the technological revolution of 20th 
century agriculture, by making possible 
our present-day abundance of food, fiber 
and forest products. This abundance is 
the direct result of the investments made 
possible by the availability of urgently 
needed credit for the Nation’s farmers. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, this system 
indicates the vast possibilities of coop- 
eration, productive and harmonious co- 
operation, between the national and 
local segments of our country. The Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, as signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, provided for a unique part- 
nership of farmers, the financial 
investment community and the Govern- 
ment. 

President Johnson has called the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act “a charter of finan- 
cial independence for millions of Ameri- 
cans.” As the program has operated 
under the Farm Credit Administration 
it has shown a record of continual prog- 
ress, of constant response to emergencies 
and needs. Indeed the Federal land 
bank system has been, as described, the 
“Magna Carta” of the American farmer. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 27, 1967, a celebration drawing 
nationwide attention commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the Federal Land 
Bank Association of Larned, Kans., the 
first such farm credit organization in 
the United States, was held at Larned. 

United Nations Ambassador Arthur J. 
Goldberg, featured speaker on this occa- 
sion, devoted part of his speech to the 
need for relieving the threat of world 
hunger through development of techni- 
cal know-how in countries so affected. 

In commenting editorially on Mr. 
Goldberg’s remarks, the Wichita Eagle 
pointed out the groundwork already done 
in this regard by my colleague from my 
State, the Honorable Bos DoLE. I re- 
quest the editorial be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point: 

[From the Wichita Eagle, Mar. 30, 1967] 
GOLDBERG MAKES A POINT ON FEEDING THE 
WORLD 


Arthur J. Goldberg, in his role as am- 
bassador from the United States to the 
United Nations, has daily contact with rep- 
resentatives of other countries where starva- 
tion is a present fact and a frightening 
future. 

So it was natural that he should choose 
to speak on the subject of world hunger 
when he came to Kansas Monday to help 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Federal Land Bank System. And 
in a state where scientific farming has 
brought dramatic increase in farm produc- 
tion, Goldberg spoke of the need to teach 
underdeveloped nations America’s knowledge 
of modern farming. 

This is scarcely a new thought to Kansans, 
of course. Kansas State University, for in- 
stance, has for some time been loaning some 
of its agricultural experts to India to teach 
scientific farming methods. Rep. Robert 
Dole of Kansas was author of the “Bread and 
Butter Corps“ amendment passed by the 
89th Congress. This is an expansion of the 
K-State idea, by which the nation will send 
agricultural technicians, many of them from 
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other land-grant colleges, to teach scientific 
farming on a “farmer to farmer” basis in 
underdeveloped countries. 

Private and government programs such as 
these certainly need to be stepped up as far 
and as fast as possible. For as Goldberg 
pointed out, in 15 years, the world will face 
the necessity of feeding one billion more 
people than now exist, if population growth 
continues as predicted. 

In view of this troubling need, there ought 
to be more efforts to teach farming methods 
that have helped make American rich and 
well-fed. 

In addition, we ought to expand programs 
that bring over young men from needy 
countries, to learn modern methods in agri- 
cultural colleges like K-State. (Of course, 
along with an increase in such programs, 
we ought to stipulate that these students 
would go back to help their countries, and 
not stay in the United States as so many 
foreign students have done to the detriment 
of their own needy countries.) 

While Ambassador Goldberg can’t teach 
scientific farming, there is much that he 
could be doing in his diplomatic role. 
Knowledge isn’t enough by itself. Medieval 
land-holding practices prevail in many 
under-fed countries which keep much prime 
land out of production while peasant farm- 
ers scratch out a living on a few acres 
apiece. He and other American diplomats 
could sell the nations of the world on the 
absolute need for putting all land into pro- 
duction. And he could teach representa- 
tives of other governments of the role that 
the American government has played 
(through land grant colleges, the Land Bank 
and many other positive p: ) in teach- 
ing and promoting scientific farming. 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to participate in the discus- 
sion today in honor of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Federal land bank system. 

In recognizing the 50th anniversary 
of the Federal land bank system and par- 
ticularly of the Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore, we take pride in the fact that 
the first loan was made in the State of 
Virginia in May 1917. This was a loan 
for $5,000 which, of course, has long 
since been paid. 

While two of the fastest growing areas 
in the metropolitan area of the United 
States are located in my State, never- 
theless, agriculture is of major impor- 
tance. The most recent figures show 
that there are over 80,000 farms with 
an income of approximately $500 million. 
These figures indicate that agriculture 
is of significance in our State’s economy 
and that the farmers of our State are 
continuing to improve their methods of 
production, enabling them not only to 
feed themselves but many of the urban 
dwellers. 

Progress in agriculture has been the 
joint effort of many segments of our 
economy, including the manufacturers of 
fertilizer, feed, farm machinery, and 
chemicals. These improvements in 
equipment and supplies, along with the 
experimentation and education available 
through our land-grant colleges and 
vocational agriculture teachers have 
made our farmers the most efficient in 
the world. 

Increased efficiency per man has neces- 
sitated large amounts of credit, and 
among the important contributors to 
the source of funds have been the Federal 
land banks of oar Nation. These banks 
were the first to introduce, on a national 
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basis, the long-term amortized loan with 
repayments scheduled to fit the farm- 
er’s income. Not only have these banks 
supplied large amounts of money but they 
have also set the pattern for other 
lenders who supply credit to agriculture. 

In paying tribute to these institutions, 
it is only proper that we should also pay 
tribute to the American farmer who has 
taken advantage of the opportunities 
made available to him and, as a result, 
we are the best fed nation in the world. 

Today there are 13 Federal land bank 
associations along with 13 production 
credit associations serving the farmers of 
my State. These organizations are en- 
tirely owned by the farmers who use them 
and they do not lend Government money 
but secure their loan funds from the in- 
vesting public. 

It would be appropriate to point out 
that during the great depression, the 
Federal land banks made an outstanding 
contribution to the citizens and to the 
economy of our State by making loans to 
farmers so that they might not only re- 
main the owners of their farms but also 
put large amounts of money into circula- 
tion in the rural communities. Much of 
this money found its way into the hands 
of business organizations which thereby 
helped to stabilize the entire community. 

On this occasion I take the opportu- 
nity to congratulate not only the Federal 
land banks but also the farmers who have 
helped to make our country great. 

At the present time there are 3,834 
land bank loans totaling over $65,861,000 
outstanding and 5,348 PCA loans 
amounting to over $33,683,000 outstand- 
ing in our State. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is our 
good fortune to commemorate 50 years 
of service by the Federal land bank sys- 
tem. Those long years of service have 
been vital not only to our farmers but to 
the economic welfare of our Nation. 
The importance of its role cannot be 
overlooked in light of the conditions 
which had previously prevailed on the 
farm front. 

Over our earlier history, the farmer 
was at the mercy of the business cycle 
as well as the weather cycle. Bust fol- 
lowed boom and an immature banking 
system contributed to panics which came 
now and again. Financial strains on 
farmers, the result of uneven economic 
conditions as well as crop failures in 
some areas at times, were the cause of 
great agricultural unrest. Sometimes 
this unrest and distress seeped over into 
politics. In retrospect it is easy to un- 
derstand the long periods of agitation— 
the farmer was filled with anxiety as to 
where he would get enough money to 
pay his debts, or, if he owned land, 
where he would find money to expand, 
make improvements, and modernize. In 
times of distress, where could he get 
money to pay the interest on his mort- 
gage, or, if the mortgage should come 
due at such a time, how could it be ex- 
tended or refinanced? How could he 
keep the taxes paid up? 

The sources from which money might 
be borrowed tended to be local and had 
the unfortunate characteristic of van- 
ishing or becoming very tight in periods 
of hard times. If capital was available 
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at all, interest rates mounted at such 
times. Nonlocal money was sometimes 
available from insurance companies, pri- 
vate banks and some commercial banks— 
but those institutions were more nearly 
geared to the framework of industry, not 
so much to the uncertain elements of 
farming. 

Farming was long plagued by short- 
term loans, unreasonably high interest 
rates and terrible uncertainty as to 
whether renewal of the loan would be 
possible when it became due. There were 
periods of distress which hit the farming 
economy so hard that many farmers were 
faced with foreclosure. Farming needed 
a source of capital which would take into 
account the needs and abilities of the 
farmer—need to keep up with the growth 
and development of the rest of the 
country, and sound capability to make re- 
payment of debts over a longer time pe- 
riod. Increasing pressure to modernize 
and mechanize made farmers strive to 
buy more land and machinery, both of 
which required credit unless the individ- 
ual had accumulated capital. Finally, it 
appeared that he had nowhere to turn 
but to the Congress of the United States. 

In 1916, the Federal Farm Land Act 
was passed to fit, as well as possible, into 
the pattern of need of the U.S. farmer 
and the agricultural community at that 
time. Largely fashioned after existing 
European institutions, the plan called for 
a regional setup. There were 12 banks 
created, all of which are still active, 
each was to serve a defined area of sev- 
eral States. Each bank began with about 
$9,000,000 supplied almost entirely by the 
Federal Government with the idea that 
the Government’s investment would 
eventually be liquidated by the purchase 
of stock by borrowing farmers. Fortu- 
nate circumstance was realized and now 
the entire system is farmer owned. 

Locally, loans were provided and sery- 
iced at the farm level by individually 
chartered associations, initially called 
National Farm Loan Associations, now 
the Federal Land Bank Association. 
They are farmer owned and directed. 

There have been spurts of progress for 
the plan and times of setback. Its first 
years in existence, the bank showed tre- 
mendous growth only to be thwarted 
temporarily by the constitutionality test 
in 1921. Then, it surged ahead again 
as commercial banks called for the liqui- 
dation of farm debts held by their firms. 
A tremendous land boom during and 
shortly after World War I was followed 
by a depression which drove the land 
banks to eliminate all lax practices. Yet, 
these setbacks reflect the conditions un- 
der which the system operated, not 
necessarily the faults within the banks 
themselves. 

In 1923 the Agricultural Credit Act was 
passed, creating Intermediate Credit 
Banks. These banks were designed to 
provide a permanent and dependable 
source of funds for institutions making 
loans to farmers. In 1933, Congress 
passed another vital agricultural credit 
act—the Farm Credit Act. This act was 
responsible for slight changes in organi- 
zation and subsequent increased reli- 
ability and serviceability of the credit 
system in general. The 12 district banks 
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and the central bank for cooperatives in 
Washington, D.C., were designed to be a 
source of business-type credit for farmer 
cooperatives. 

The system should be considered val- 
uable not only for the millions of loans 
it has issued, nor for the opportunities it 
has granted to struggling farmers to buy, 
to build, and to refinance debts. It 
must also be regarded as an innovating 
force, a catalyst in the farming busi- 
ness. We should recognize also that 
there were times of flood and drought 
when the Federal land bank system, 
through its local associations acted as 
distributing agencies for credit assist- 
ance and got the stricken areas back on 
their feet. One may observe that busi- 
ness firms, especially insurance compa- 
nies, have been motivated to give loans 
on the same basis as those used by the 
land banks, once it became evident how 
satisfactory the plan was. 

Nor must we consider that the work 
has been fully accomplished, and is over. 
Far from it. Every year the fast grow- 
ing economy and the even faster grow- 
ing population place demands on the 
farmer to expand his farm and run it 
largely by mechanization. Even more 
than before, he needs credit in large 
amounts, short-term and long-term, 
with some flexibility in repayment 
schedules. He needs low interest rates 
if they can be obtained. He needs un- 
derstanding at refinancing time. All of 
these can be supplied by the loan asso- 
ciations and the banks. Some would 
rather deal with their own cooperative 
than to have to deal with a private firm. 
Some farmers want to borrow where they 
can buy stock and become members and 
be part of their own association, rather 
than a mere borrower. 

The Federal land bank system as 
passed in 1917 was expanded and im- 
proved on several occasions with newer 
legislation. It has truly served the 
farmer. It has saved him money and 
modernized his credit system. It has 
enabled him to grow with the upward 
tide of the rest of the Nation. 

It is well to take note of the 50th an- 
niversary of the act and to encourage the 
continuation of the fine work in the 
future. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, agricultural 
activity in the district of New York State 
which I represent constitutes an impor- 
tant element in our local economy; and 
I am, therefore, most pleased to take 
part in commemorating a half century of 
service to farmers by the Federal land 
banks. 

The Federal Land Bank Associations of 
Middletown and Oneonta help finance 
farming enterprises in four counties 
which I represent—Orange, Sullivan, 
Rockland, and Delaware. Fifty years 
ago in 1917 these associations made eight 
loans in these four counties in the 
amount of $43,600, total. At the present 
time, the associations have loans to 1,037 
farmers, totaling $14,557,956 in these 
same four counties. 

In many respects the trend in agricul- 
ture in my district seems to be a model 
for the national trend. As in most other 
parts of the country, modern agricultural 
methods and the need for expanded pro- 
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duction are resulting in fewer farms nu- 
merically but larger, more efficient, and 
more productive units. Each year, ac- 
cording to information from the land 
bank associations in my district, the dol- 
lar volume of money loaned to farmers 
has been increasing in spite of the fact 
that the actual number of farms has 
been decreasing. 

Another trend which has created prob- 
lems in various parts of the ccuntry, and 
which is a matter worthy of most care- 
ful consideration as we think ahead on 
the matter of sufficient food supplies 
versus growing population, has come out 
quite noticeably in Rockland County. 
Farming in this county is well-nigh pro- 
hibitive owing to high taxes and the 
transfer of land to real estate develop- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, agriculture in the 27th 
Congressional District of New York is 
forging ahead. The total estimated 
value of farm production in Orange 
County, for example, amounts to $39 mil- 
lion a year from dairy operations, muck- 
land crops, poultry, fruit, and nursery 
production. For Sullivan County the 
farm income total runs close to $25 mil- 
lion a year. 

Through 50 years, the Federal land 
bank program has provided encourage- 
ment and sound guidance to farmers of 
the area—in addition to giving them ac- 
cess to borrowed capital. In my opinion, 
it is most appropriate that we in the 
Congress and citizens everywhere should 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
Federal land banks and local associations 
on their 50th anniversary, and to express 
appreciation to farmers themselves for 
their vital contributions to the national 
economy. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 50th 
anniversary of the Federal land bank 
system, which we are commemorating 
here this week, has real significance in 
the State of Montana. In keeping with 
the dedicatory theme of the anniversary 
observance, I would like to pay tribute 
to the farmers and ranchers of my State 
who have made such spectacular prog- 
ress with the assistance of land bank 
financing. 

One of the five Northwest States served 
by the Federal Land Bank of Spokane, 
Montana was the site of the first Federal 
Land Bank Association chartered in the 
Spokane district and eighth in the United 
States. The chartering date was May 
8, 1917. This association, then known 
as Tobacco Valley NFLA, has since be- 
come a part of the Federal Land Bank 
Association of Kalispell, in the western 
part of my State. 

Established at a time when agricul- 
tural credit of any type, and particularly 
long-term, low-cost farm real estate 
credit, was most difficult to obtain, the 
Federal land bank system opened the 
door to the money markets, giving farm- 
ers and ranchers of Montana and the 
other States of the Union their first op- 
portunity to compete with business and 
industry for the investment dollars con- 
centrated in the large metropolitan cen- 
ters. The land bank system not only 
revolutionized the financing of agricul- 
ture and gave meaningful stature to agri- 
culture as a credit-worthy industry, but 
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its leadership and innovations have re- 
sulted in billions of dollars of savings to 
all users of agricultural credit. 

The Federal Land Bank of Spokane, 
chartered April 3, 1917, has been a major 
source of credit for northwest agricul- 
ture during its entire 50 years of opera- 
tion. Since closing its first loan on May 
24, 1917, it has extended over a billion 
dollars of credit to more than 120,000 
farm and ranch operators in Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 
At the end of last month, March 31, 
1967, there were approximately 25,500 
loans in the bank’s outstanding loan ac- 
count totaling almost $430,000,000, 
making it one of the largest financial 
institutions operating in the entire 
Northwest area. 

From an original capitalization of 
$750,000, when it was established in 
1917, the Spokane bank has accumulated 
more than $50,000,000 in capital and re- 
serves and has attained total assets of 
approximately $450,000,000 because its 
operations have been integrated with 
the progress of agriculture in our dis- 
trict. Nor is its current worth a true 
reflection of its potential earning power 
since the bank’s primary purpose is to 
perform services for its owners rather 
than accumulate assets. 

The Spokane bank’s record of prog- 
ress closely parallels that of the dynamic 
agricultural area it serves. Originally 
capitalized by the Federal Government, 
the bank fully retired the last of its Gov- 
ernment indebtedness in 1945, placing its 
ownership entirely in the hands of the 
local farmer-owned Federal land bank 
associations which make and service its 
loans. And, since 1944, the bank has 
paid more than $10,000,000 in dividends 
on this association-held stock. The 
greater part of this dividend money has 
been passed on to the associations’ 
farmer and rancher members who are 
the bank’s borrowers. Today, the five- 
State area is served by 61 associations, 
each strategically located to provide fast 
and convenient service. 

Northwest agriculture is truly a dy- 
namic industry. Its spectacular prog- 
ress has been the result of teamwork, 
combining the initiative of farmers 
themselves, the technological improve- 
ments developed by industry and re- 
search, and the input of capital to prop- 
erly utilize the revolutionary creations 
of technology. The Federal Land Bank 
of Spokane has been privileged to serve 
on this team, helping northwest farmers 
and ranchers make a major contribu- 
tion to the greatest array and abundance 
of food and fiber the world has ever 
known. 

Indicative of the growing need for 
capital input to meet these revolutionary 
changes in northwest farm operations 
is the increasing size of loans made by 
the bank. In 1917—50 years ago—the 
average was $2,250. This increased to 
$4,500 in 1942, the bank’s 25th anni- 
versary, and in 1966 the average had 
climbed to $28,100. In Montana, the 
average land bank loan closed in fiscal 
1966 was $37,600, the highest in the five- 
State area. 

Since closing its first loan in Montana 
50 years ago, the Federal Land Bank of 
Spokane has recorded 25,866 loans in the 
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Treasure State for a total of more than 
$284,000,000. As of January 1 this year, 
it had 5,723 loans outstanding in Mon- 
tana for $129,000,000. This represents 
approximately 30 percent of the total 
farm real estate debt in our State, truly 
indicative of the major role this institu- 
tion is playing in helping farmers and 
ranchers in my State gear and regear 
their operations to meet the revolution- 
ary changes resulting from the applica- 
tion of technological knowledge. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, Oklahoma was a very young State 
when the Federal Land Bank of Wichita 
received its charter on March 1, 1917. 
The Wichita bank, which serves Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico, was the first of the 12 banks in the 
land bank system. 

In its early history, Oklahomans put 
emphasis on oil and mineral exploita- 
tion; however, the land bank loans gave 
the State’s agriculture a real boost. 

As was the case nationwide, farmers of 
Oklahoma organized associations and 
applied for the 5-percent long-term 
loans. In October 1917, the association 
at Goodwill, Okla., had a total of 300 
members as compared to the usual mem- 
bership of 15 to 20 for other associations. 
This was just 7 months after the start 
of the Wichita bank. 

Dan F. Callahan, first president of the 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita, stated in 
September of 1917 that applications to- 
taling $4,626,897 had been received from 
Oklahoma residents. Districtwide, the 
applications represented requests for 
820 ½ million in September. Callahan 
stated that lending was running $75,000 
to $100,000 per day. 

A news item in September 1917 stated 
that 100 associations, then known as na- 
tional farm loan associations, had been 
organized in Oklahoma at that time. 

Robert Campbell, of Anadarko, Okla., 
was the first appraiser appointed by the 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita. Ap- 
pointments of appraisers which followed 
included men from Kansas, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. Thus these men were 
familiar with the land of the district, and 
early response to land bank loans 
swamped the new organization. 

By February of 1918, Milas Lasater, of 
Oklahoma City, reported that 1,162 loans 
had been made to Oklahoma farmers 
totaling $2,285,700. Mr. Lasater, for- 
merly a bank official of Pauls Valley, 
Okla., was appointed as vice president 
and director of the district land bank. 
At that time 48 of Oklahoma’s 76 coun- 
ties had established associations to han- 
dle land bank loan applications. 

President Callahan’s report in June 
1918 showed that the Federal Land Bank 
of Wichita had loaned an average of 
$32,716 every business day since it was 
opened 15 months previous, for a total 
of $11,647,000. The lending by States 


at that time was as follows: 

oS a $5, 546, 700 
ee ee ee 2, 869, 500 
8 1. 892, 000 
9 1, 342, 800 


Callahan calculated that the reduc- 
tion in interest through land bank loans 
meant a savings of 829 per thousand for 
Oklahoma farmers. This showed a total 
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savings of $83,215 on the lending in 
Oklahoma to that date. 

Agriculture of Oklahoma and the Na- 
tion has become mechanized, more tech- 
nical, and more efficient during the 
ensuing 50 years. 

Farmers and ranchers have used the 
capital for land bank loans to gain this 
efficiency and become providers of plenty 
for a hungry world. 

We now see increased pump irrigation 
in western Oklahoma where rainfall has 
been a limiting factor. 

Clearing of land and soil improvement 
in eastern Oklahoma is progressing 
rapidly. 

There is much greater use of fertilizer 
recently throughout the State. Develop- 
ment of water resources and recreational 
facilities of the Arkansas and Red River 
Basins has improved home desirability 
while the number of part-time and 
smaller farms is increasing. Due to the 
abundant water supply and electricity 
produced being associated with cheap 
natural gas and coal, industry is being 
attracted with a related growth in popu- 
lation and need for more agricultural 
products. As a further impetus, naviga- 
tion will soon bring in water transporta- 
tion. Agricultural growth of the State 
seems assured. 

The Federal land bank system is com- 
pleting a 50-year success story and the 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita has 
carried well the distinction of being the 
original bank. From its first $5,000 loan 
to A. L. Stockwell, of Larned, Kans., the 
Wichita bank now has 32,352 loans out- 
standing. These loans total over $429.7 
million. 

There are currently 8,242 loans with 
Oklahoma farmers and ranchers total- 
ing $88.3 million. 

During its first half century the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Wichita has loaned 
$269,166,100 to Oklahoma farmers, repre- 
sented by 49,129 loans. 

Oklahoma people have been a part 
of the land bank system during its 50 
years of service. Now serving on the 
board of directors for the Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita are: Ben Swigart, 
Mooreland, Okla.; Lyle L. Hague, Chero- 
kee, Okla.; and Wm. D. Lackey, Sayre, 
Okla. 

Other district directors are: James R. 
Isleib, Shawnee Mission, Kans.; Leo 
Paulsen, Concordia, Kans.; Sherwood 
Culberson, Lordsburg, N. Mex.; Harold 
W. Hancock, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter on the subject 
matter of my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Watpre). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, 50 
years ago this year the Federal land 
bank and the farm credit system were 
created following passage by Congress 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act. Today 
the 12 land banks and approximately 700 
local associations comprise the Nation’s 
largest system for providing private 
capital to farmers, ranchers, and growers 
through long-term real estate loans. 

It is a privilege for me to join with my 
colleague from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] in re- 
serving this time so that Members of the 
House may take note of this historic 
and significant anniversary which means 
so much to American agriculture and to 
every American citizen, whether they 
live in rural or urban areas. My pur- 
pose in requesting this added time was to 
assure all Members the opportunity of 
participating in this tribute. 

It was in my congressional district in 
Wichita, Kans., that the first Federal 
land bank was chartered and it was in 
Larned, Kans., that the first Federal 
land bank loan was issued on April 10, 
1917. 

By the end of that first year of the 
Federal land bank system, 2,100 associa- 
tions had been chartered confirming the 
widespread and urgent demand for agri- 
cultural credit on a long-term basis. 

By November 17, 1917, farmers had 
obtained 14,000 loans for an aggregate 
amount of $29.8 million at 5 percent in- 
terest. Just a year later, there were 
3,365 operating farm loan associations 
and they had made loans to applicants 
in the total amount of $147.4 million. 
Now, 50 years later, over 2 million loans 
have been issued to farmers, totaling in 
excess of $12.5 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, today some 388,000 mem- 
ber-borrower-owners of the present 700 
Federal land bank associations hold ap- 
proximately $4.7 billion in loans out- 
standing, representing 20 percent of all 
current farm-mortgage credit in the 
country. 

When a farmer or rancher obtains a 
Federal land bank loan through his local 
association, he is required to invest in 
that association by purchasing associa- 
tion stock equal to 5 percent of his loan. 
The loan he receives covers the cost of 
the stock, so that he immediately becomes 
a stockholder. The association in turn 
purchases an equal amount of stock in 
the Federal land bank. 

So the Federal land bank system is 
truly “of, by and for” those it was 
designed to serve, the farmers of America. 

Operations of the 12 Federal land 
banks and the hundreds of local associa- 
tions come under the general regulatory 
and supervisory authority of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Significantly 
this independent Federal agency is sup- 
ported not on Government funds pro- 
vided by taxpayers, but by earnings from 
the banks. I was glad that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] named the leadership. I person- 
ally know of the distingushed leader- 
ship of one of those, Bill Plasted of 
Wichita. 

All Government funds, originally ad- 
vanced as “seed money” when the sys- 
tem began, and later to provide emer- 
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gency assistance to farmers during the 
depression of the 1930’s, have long since 
been paid back to the Treasury. The 
final payments were made in 1947, the 
year when the land banks and associa- 
tions became fully owned by those whom 
the system was designed to serve—the 
American farmers. 

The Federal land bank system was 
born at a critical period in American 
history. World War I was soon to en- 
gulf our Nation with skyrocketing de- 
mands for sharply increased output of 
food and fiber. It came during a time 
when credit was as difficult for a farmer 
to get as a drenching rain in Kansas to- 
day. 

Our credit system was aimed primarily 
at meeting the needs of business and in- 
dustry. Agriculture was a horse of a 
different color. There was no system 
adapted to the longer term needs of 
agriculture which so often required years 
to achieve a return on its investment. 

This was not a planned void in our 
credit system. Commercial banks had to 
limit their farm mortgage lending be- 
cause of their primary obligations to 
keep depositors’ funds invested in assets 
readily convertible to cash. Insurance 
companies tended to make loans in areas 
primarily where loans were large and 
risks low. In addition, most investors 
were situated in cities, far removed then 
from the farming areas—not by distance 
alone but also by habits and customs. 

Mechanization also was beginning to 
make its impact upon agriculture in the 
1900’s. The industrial revolution in 
agriculture continues today and helps 
underscore the importance of the farm 
credit system. It was fortunate, too, 
that this system was in existence when 
the great depression almost paralyzed 
our agricultural economy in the 1930’s. 
Emergency Federal loan funds were 
channeled to farmers through the Fed- 
eral land banks, Thousands were pro- 
vided with the financial resources to cope 
with the tremendous production effort 
imposed by World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, the theme of this golden 
anniversary of the Federal land bank 
system is “Dedicated to America’s 
Farmers: Providers of Plenty.” As we 
pay tribute to the Federal land bank 
system, we also should pause to recognize 
the tremendous accomplishments of the 
American farmer who is on the frontline 
in the world war on hunger. 

In 1917, one farmworker produced only 
enough food and fiber to supply eight 
persons. In 1967 he can produce enough 
to meet the needs of 37. 

One hour of farm labor produces more 
than five times as much food and other 
crops as it did 50 years ago. The volume 
of farm output, in terms of farm market- 
ing receipts, jumped from $10 billion in 
1917 to an estimated $40 billion for this 
year. 

Crop production is now 75 percent 
higher per acre than 50 years ago; out- 
put per breeding animal is 95 percent 
greater. 

It is such technological progress on the 
American farm that produces a tremen- 
dous volume and variety of foods at 
prices which represent the biggest bar- 
gain placed on American tables. 

The availability of agricultural credit 
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undoubtedly will continue to be vital in 
the future of American agricultural prog- 
ress and to the eventual success of the 
war on hunger. 

We will continue to witness a scientific 
and industrial revolution on the farm. 
The increasing use of machinery and 
other modern equipment, the trend to- 
ward agricultural specialization, and 
larger commercial family farms will ne- 
cessitate more long-range capital ex- 
penditures now than in years past, and 
therefore, more credit. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government with 
funds supplied by the American tax- 
payer has spent billions of dollars on 
foreign aid and on defense and security 
programs to thwart the spread of com- 
munism and to help the so-called under- 
developed nations in the hope that they 
will turn their backs on communism. 

I submit that American agriculture’s 
power to produce represents a major area 
in which there simply is no contest with 
Communist nations. Communist na- 
tions are failing on the farm. The major 
Communist powers—the Soviet Union 
and Red China—are finding it necessary 
to import increasing amounts of grain. 
They are strained to support the food 
needs of such satellites as Communist 
Cuba. 

The American farmer, his technology, 
his skill and understanding of the land 
he tills may, in the long run, be our most 
valuable key to overcoming the threat 
of communism around the world. Food 
indeed is more valuable than dollars in- 
sofar as foreign aid is concerned. 

A population explosion is underway in 
countries least able to support the sky- 
rocketing increase. There is little addi- 
tional land that can be brought under 
economical cultivation in many under- 
developed countries. 

Thus, we find America’s farmers are 
regarded as the hope of the world in 
the years ahead—not to feed all people 
everywhere, which would be impossible 
for any one country’s agricultural abil- 
ity to accomplish, but to help prevent a 
global catastrophe while long-range solu- 
tions are being worked out. 

On this historic anniversary of a 
worthy and valuable program, we should 
take note of the important contributions 
of American agriculture and the Federal 
land banks. It is incumbent upon all of 
us, whether we come from urban or 
Tural areas, to recognize the importance 
of agriculture and the American farmer 
to the security and well-being of every 
citizen in this great land. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.SHRIVER. Iam delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
again to commend the gentlemen in the 
well at this time, with equal fervor, as I 
commended the distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Dote], for his un- 
divided, untiring, and dedicated interest 
in behalf of the agricultural industry of 
this country. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I rise in view of 
the fact that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon] men- 
tioned a few individuals for the wonder- 
ful and efficient assistance which they 
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have given toward the operation of the 
Federal land bank system. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] mentioned one name 
which could not escape my attention, the 
Honorable Robert A. Darr. 

As I indicated in earlier remarks to- 
day, Mr. Darr is president of the land 
bank which is located in my hometown of 
Columbia, S.C. Mr. Darr has performed 
a remarkable job in bringing outstanding 
success to the land bank in South Caro- 
lina which serves the great States of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHRIVER. Iam delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to thank the gentle- 
man from Kansas, and his colleague 
from the State of Kansas, for yield- 
ing. I congratulate them for leading 
this meaningful salute to the land bank 
program on its 50th anniversary. 

The State of Arkansas is well known 
for its contributions to agriculture for 
the people of Arkansas, our country, and 
the world. The favorable impact of 
land bank activities has been substantial 
in our State. 

It is indeed appropriate that 1967, the 
golden anniversary of the program, is to 
be dedicated to “American Farmers: 
Providers of Plenty.“ The farmer of 
Arkansas has made great progress since 
the inception of this program in 1917. 
Since the first land banks were estab- 
lished, the Arkansas farmer has been 
making progress in developing his skill 
and increasing his capacity to produce 
for the benefit of the country. Itisacry- 
ing shame he is not reaping more of 
the rewards at this time in our grow- 
ing economy. 

This program, which since 1947 has 
been solely owned by the farmers, will 
make great strides in meeting the agri- 
culture challenges of the future. The 
real challenge to our agriculture industry 
lies ahead in helping this country find 
ways to meet the ever-growing demand 
for agriculture products. I am also 
hopeful we in Congress can find a way 
to see that the farmer has a chance to 
make a fair return on his investment. 

It is indeed an honor to wish the par- 
ticipants of the land bank program well 
on this, their 50th anniversary. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHRIVER. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Land Bank of New Orleans was 
50 years old in March of this year. The 
services which it has rendered to the 
farmers of Alabama, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi are too numerous to mention. It 
has been a blessing to our people and a 
boon to our economy. 

One of 12 banks in the Federal land 
bank system, the New Orleans bank was 
chartered on March 8, 1917. Since its 
founding, the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans has provided more than 175,000 
long-term, real estate loans to farmers 
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in its three-State area, which includes 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, this takes 
me back quite a way. It was my privi- 
lege as a country lawyer and as a local 
correspondent for the Federal Land Bank 
of New Orleans to personally close many 
of these loans. 

Like all members of the system, the 
New Orleans bank is owned by farmer- 
members who belong to local Federal 
land bank associations. There are 51 
local associations—19 of which are in 
Mississippi—with approximately 26,000 
members in the New Orleans district. 

The structure for the land bank system 
was established in 1916 when President 
Woodrow Wilson signed the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. President Welson's ac- 
tion was the end product of a decade of 
studies conducted by two previous Presi- 
dents, Theodore Roosevelt and William 
H. Taft. Theodore Roosevelt's Country 
Life Commission, appointed in 1908, held 
30 public hearings into farm problems. 
The Commission found a “lack of any 
adequate system of agricultural credit 
whereby a farmer may readily secure 
loans on fair terms.” 

As a part of the golden anniversary ob- 
servance in 1967, the Federal Land Bank 
of New Orleans has joined the 11 other 
land banks in our Nation in sponsoring 
a year-long program to inform the Amer- 
ican public of the accomplishments of 
agriculture. This public information 
program and the entire anniversary ob- 
servance has been dedicated to “Ameri- 
ca’s Farmers: Providers of Plenty.” 

President Johnson, in corresponding to 
the Farm Credit Administration on July 
16, 1966, wrote: 

The Federal Land Banks and local associa- 
tions . . . opened the door to modern farm- 
ing and ranching operations throughout the 
country. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to relate a 
few of the things that have happened in 
Mississippi agriculture in the past 50 
years. 

The average size of all farms in Mis- 
sissippi in 1910 was 68 acres, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. In the pre- 
liminary reports of the 1964 Census of 
Agriculture, the average size was re- 
ported to be 163 acres. This increase— 
from 68 acres to 163 acres—is indicative 
of what has been going on in Mississippi 
agriculture. ' 

Constantly changing agriculture re- 
mains a significant factor in the econ- 
omy of my State. The value of all farm 
products sold in Mississippi in 1910 
amounted to approximately $147 million. 
In the succeeding 50 years, this figure 
has grown to $725 million. Now it is ap- 
proaching the billion mark. 

A comparison of the average value of 
land and buildings per farm also points 
out that Mississippi agriculture is not a 
secondary industry. According to the 
1910 census, the average value of land 
and buildings per farm in Mississippi 
was $1,554. This figure, as reported in 
the 1964 census, has climbed to $24,801. 

Several things are responsible for the 
growth in Mississippi agriculture that I 
have noted. But I think the principal 
reason is the availability of sound and 
adequate and dependable long-term 
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credit, made available to Mississippi 
farmers through the farm credit system, 
and particularly the Federal Land Bank 
of New Orleans. 

As the Federal land banks observe 
their golden anniversary in 1967, people 
everywhere have just cause to recognize 
the important part which the productive 
use of credit has played in developing the 
agriculture strength of our entire Nation. 
These institutions have been under good 
management which has kept abreast of 
the times and the needs of our farmers. 

We are proud of the record of the 
Federal farm credit system, and par- 
ticularly the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans, which has served my people so 
well and which will continue to serve 
them in the future. We are proud of our 
farmers who have made the system work, 
who have prospered and reached an en- 
viable position in the world of agricul- 
ture, the greatest science known to man. 
We salute them on this golden anni- 
versary and wish for their credit system 
and the farmers themselves continued 
progress and prosperity in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHRIVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
McCUuLtoca]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend my able colleague from 
Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] for arranging the 
special order and I wish to thank him 
for then yielding time to me to say a 
word or two about the Federal land bank 
system, which is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year. 

The Federal land bank system has 
come of age. Every one of the 12 land 
banks has repaid, in full with interest, 
the capital that was necessary for the 
U.S. Treasury to put into the system to 
meet the emergency of the early 1930's. 

The system not only saved farms for 
their owners but also saved many rural 
banks in America, and continues to serve 
the evergrowing capital needs of agri- 
culture. 

One of the directors of the Federal 
Land Bank of Louisville, Mr. Sam Stude- 
baker, R.R. 1, Tipp City, Miami County, 
Ohio, my longtime friend, has been one 
of the leaders in supplying the credit 
needs of the farmers of the great Miami 
Valley for more than 30 years. 

Mr. Studebaker is also president of the 
National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts of America. His 
work is equally dedicated and productive 
in this field. The consumers are grate- 
ful for this kind of service to agriculture, 
and trust that it may continue without 
improper interference, 

In speaking about the farm credit sys- 
tem, I now wish to quote an editorial 
from the April 1967 issue of the Farm 
Journal, entitled “Who’s in Charge 


Here?” 
Wo's IN CHARGE HERE? 


Would you believe that “a bunch of farm- 
ers” could build, own and operate a bank that 
lent more than $8 billion last year—about a 
fifth of all the money U.S. farmers borrowed? 
And that its loans increased 17% in 1966, the 
tightest-money year since the early 1930s? 

Well that’s the case, and the “bank” is the 
Farm Credit System, a farmer cooperative of 
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giant size. Its fiftieth anniversary will be 
celebrated in Larned, Kans. March 27, and 
in Washington April 3. 

That “bunch of farmers” numbers nearly 
a million stockholders by now, and roughly 
three-fourths of them have loans outstand- 
ing at their “bank” at any given time. 

Moreover these farmers go down to Wall 
Street to raise the money they're going to 
lend themselves. There they sell to the pub- 
lic, securities which are considered Triple A. 

This all started with 12 Federal Land Banks 
back in 1917. In 1923 the 12 Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks were added (the banks 
that now supply the money for the Produc- 
tion Credit Associations that dot the coun- 
try), and in 1933 the PCAs themselves and 
the 13 Banks for Cooperatives came along. 
All of these banks were set up with govern- 
ment money, but today most of it has been 
paid back. The Land Banks got out of hock 
to the government back in 1947. Today four 
of the Co-op banks have repaid all their gov- 
ernment money, and the other nine will be 
in the clear within the next two or three 
years. The Intermediate Credit banks owe 
$126 million. All but two of the 463 PCAs 
have repaid the government capital. 

In 1953, Congress passed a new Farm Credit 
Act which took the System out from under 
the wing of the Department of Agriculture 
and declared it to be an “independent 
agency,” owned and run by farmers, 

And there seemed no doubt of it until 
last September. Since then there’s been some 
question as to how independent it is. 

Until then the farmers’ banks and the 
Federal Farm Credit Administration had used 
their own judgment as to when to go to the 
market for more money. They had done 
what farmers’ needs seemed to require. And 
last fall this was requiring a lot. Some other 
lending agencies, feeling the pinch of tighter 
money, had cut back on their farm loans. 
At the same time farmers, who were about 
to farm 80 million more acres in 1966-67, 
were needing more credit. 

Just as the Farm Credit banks were getting 
ready to go to the market for this extra 
money, they were confronted by an order 
from the White House, not a suggestion, tell- 
ing them to desist. They could sell only 
enough securities to replace those coming 
due, If they needed additional money they 
would have to go to the US. Treasury for it, 
and the Treasury would do as it deemed best. 

This was to be temporary, and only for the 
duration of the “emergency,” it was ex- 
plained. And certainly an emergency 
existed. The country was threatened with a 
near-panic on money. 

The Farm Credit banks cooperated, partly 
because they knew the situation required it 
and partly because they were no more able to 
stand up to White House pressure than U.S. 
Steel once had been. 

Actually they never ran out of money due 
to the fact that they sent out directives to 
the local credit associations and co-ops to 
hold back on loans except for necessary op- 
erating expenditures. The shock was eased 
some by the knowledge that all banks are 
under some kind of regulation; farm credit 
co-ops could scarcely expect to be an excep- 
tion, despite the high priority agriculture 
warrants. 

The concern now is not over what hap- 
pened last fall. That's over. It is whether 
the “temporary” controls slapped on then will 
become permanent, The order has not yet 
been rescinded, in spite of the considerable 
easing in the money market since the first of 
the year. The Federal Farm Credit System 
still must go hat in hand to the U.S. Treasury 
jor approval before it can obtain additional 
money. Farmers will watch to see how long 
the “emergency” is to be. 

Once it seizes control, government is never 
in a hurry to give it up. Whether the Farm 
Credit System can run its own show, or 
whether the government is going to eall the 
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shots from here on, is the big question as this 
most successful co-op heads into its second 


half century. Farmers own it, all right, but 
will they be able to run it? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHRIVER. I yield to my col- 
league from Kansas. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding and for his par- 
ticipation. I certainly want to extend 
special thanks to our land bank presi- 
dent, William G. Plested, Jr., of Wichita, 
who did a splendid job one week ago in 
handling the 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion in Larned, Kans. 

I also wish to thank Members of the 
House, some 60 to 70, who have partici- 
pated in this and the previous special 
order, which in itself is a fine tribute to 
the farm credit system. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who have participated 
in this or the previous special order may 
be permitted to revise and extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


HALPERN BILL PROVIDES OVER- 
TIME PAY FOR POSTAL EM- 
PLOYEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr.HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not be blind to the fact that when the 
Federal Government goes to market to 
hire critically needed employees, it must 
compete with business and industry. 

It is true that the security offered in 
the Government civil service gives Fed- 
eral hirers an advantage. But the ad- 
vantage is lost when other benefits fall 
too far below those offered by private 
employers. 

In the Post Office, especially, we have 
allowed a serious problem to develop. 
The Postmaster General has admitted 
that one of the most serious problems of 
his department is high personnel turn- 
over. The Post Office is being plagued 
by a growing “dropout” problem. 

It is important to the Government as 
an employer, and to all the people of the 
United States as users of vital postal 
services, to improve morale and cut down 
on the turnover of post office personnel. 

I introduced two bills on March 16 to 
take necessary steps in this direction. 
One would upgrade post office salaries to 
bring them into a more comparable po- 
sition with those of private industry. 
The other would provide for official 
grievance machinery for organizations of 
Federal employees. 

Today, I have introduced another bill 
to help bolster the flagging morale of our 
postal employees. It would establish a 
basic, 40-hour, Monday-through-Friday 
work week, and provide for time and 
one-half overtime pay for any work done 
in excess of 8 hours a day and on Satur- 
days. It would provide double pay for 


work done on Sundays and holidays. 
These are fairly standard rates in pri- 
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vate employment fields. I am certain 
that their benefits in employee morale 
would make them worthwhile in the post 
office. I urge prompt action to speed 
them toward enactment. 


THE BUCKEYE TREE 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning a buckeye tree, State sym- 
bol of Ohio, was dedicated to the State 
in ceremonies held on the Capitol 
Grounds. This tree is the only one on 
the Capitol Grounds dedicated to the 
State of Chio. The tree is located on 
Library Drive across from the House 
steps of the Capitol. 

The buckeye tree plays an important 
part in the heritage of Ohio. Its begin- 
nings can be traced back as far as 1788. 
Buckeye comes from the Indian word 
“hetuck” which means “eye of the buck 
deer.” Most authorities agree that the 
tree got its name from “hetuck” because 
of the similarity between the fruit of 
the tree and the buck’s eye. 

One highlight of today’s program was 
the presentation of “hetuck cookies” by 
Mrs. Gloria Hoover of Granville, Ohio. 
The unique cookie is shaped like the 
buckeye. Those in attendance from the 
Ohio delegation to Congress were: WIL- 
LIAM M. MCCULLOCH, SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
ROBERT A. TAFT, JR., CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
JR., CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR., CHALMERS 
P. WYLIE, and Architect of the Capitol 
J. George Stewart. 


FIGHT AGAINST POVERTY 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, no 
single division can win in this Nation’s 
fight against poverty. It is a struggle 
that demands the involvement of every 
resource we have. I was encouraged, 
therefore, to read, just before our Easter 
recess, of the recognition given this fact 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in hearings before a Senate sub- 
committee. 

It was the view of the United States 
chamber witness that much needs to be 
done for America’s poor, many people 
must be involved and that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility to help. 
This strategy is in line with the program 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and its Director, Sargent Shriver. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I would like to include in the 
Record the very fine article written by 
one of the most able and skillful mem- 
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bers of the press, Lawrence M. O'Rourke, 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, covering 
this significant testimony: 

C or C Jorns Poverty War 

(By Lawrence M. O’Rourke) 


WaAsHINGTON.—A Senate subcommittee in- 
vestigating the Federal war on poverty last 
week experienced an unusual exchange. 

An organization which traditionally op- 
poses Federal intervention in local problems, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, told the 
subcommittee that much more needs to be 
done for America’s poor and Washington 
must do a lot of it. 

And a senator who consistently supports 
an expansion of the war on poverty and 
other social action endeavors wondered aloud 
where the money is going to come from to 
pay the government’s bills. That was Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy (D-N.Y.). 

A task force of the C. of C., an organiza- 
tion not very much in love with the anti- 
poverty program at its inception, grabbed 
the senators’ attention with the presenta- 
tion of a long list of the nation’s weaknesses 
and demands. 

A PRIME GOAL 

“Poverty in America is a problem that 
must not be underestimated. Its alleviation 
should be a prime social and national goal,” 
the task force said. 

If voluntary and private means cannot 
meet society’s needs, it said, “Government 
programs should be used to help the sick, 
disabled and aged.” 

It urged better schools, hospitals, social 
services, job training. 

Kennedy looked across the table at Erwin 
D. Canham, representing the C. of C. and 
said, “Those items alone would cost a mini- 
mum of $10 billion. How are we going to pay 
for them?” 

It seemed possible that Kennedy was ex- 
pressing a concern for the difficulty in which 
President Johnson finds himself. 

The President must balance the spending 
needs, including the Vietnam war, with tax 
income and the general economic picture. 


NO FANCY PANACEA 


“We have no fancy panacea for raising 
the money,” said Canham, who is editor-in- 
chief of Christian Science Monitor. “But 
we feel that as a start is made, the benefits 
will feed back, and the program will help to 
finance itself through its returns.” 

This is precisely what federal planners of 
the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
antipoverty unit, saic less than three years 
ago. 
The view is based on a belief that the poor 
want to help themselves, and given the 
chance, they'll do it, and the results will 
not only help the individuals, but the na- 
tion as a whole. 

In his poverty message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Johnson said he recommended a $25.6 
billion expenditure next year to help the 
poor, That includes $2.06 billion for the 
OEO, a 25 percent increase over this year. 

BUDGET TOO SMALL 

Most of the witnesses before the Senate 
committee agreed that the OEO budget is 
not nearly high enough. Kennedy warned 
that the program, originally oversold by the 
OEO as a cure-all for poverty and now weak- 
ened by budget miseries, may backfire. 

The poor are likely to be convinced once 
again, he said, that Government really 
doesn't mean what it says, and disorder in 
the big cities may follow. 

The witnesses assembled for the subcom- 
mittee by the staff under chairman Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark (D. Pa.) were unanimous in 
urging further Government efforts to end 
poverty. 

As the week began, two Republican sena- 
tors, George Murphy of California and Wins- 
ton Prouty of Vermont, spoke critically of 
the witness list. 
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In a roundabout way they suggested that 
the list was stacked in favor of the poverty 
program. 

“The snow job is over, Joe,” Murphy told 
Clark, 

SURPRISE OF WEEK 

If Murphy was looking for an ally in the 
C. of C. task force, he found none. The 
task force’s appearance in behalf of a war 
on poverty may have been the biggest sur- 
prise of the week. 

Getting Americans to agree that poverty 
is bad for both the individual and the nation 
should not be a surprise. 

But convincing the taxpayers that further 
progress, which will be expensive and less 
spectacular, must be made, is likely to prove 
a bigger challenge. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—XXXIX 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAS Mr. Speaker, 
opponents of an all volunteer military 
force have sounded the tocsin. The 
Nation has been alerted that such a mil- 
itary system will produce a highly profes- 
sional body that will jeopardize the very 
existence of our democratic institu- 
tions. Dire predictions are made that 
an authentic “Seven Days in May” take- 
over will be inevitable. We are warned 
that the professionalization of the 
Armed Forces will give this country a 
Prussian military caste. We are told 
by General Hershey that a voluntary 
force would be composed of “mercen- 
aries.” 

Many of these fears, undoubtedly, are 
generated by the study of the military 
in many foreign lands. But, there is 
no historical evidence to prove that 
either a voluntary force promotes mili- 
tary cabalism or that a conscripted 
force prohibits one. Napoleon, for ex- 
ample, rose rapidly in the leveé en masse 
army of revolutionary France in his 
climb to glory. Hitler, on the other 
hand, achieved power through free elec- 
tions in a state whose military forces 
were limited by treaty. Once firmly 
established, however, he discarded the 
Versailles Treaty in 1935 and introduced 
conscription to carry out the aggressive 
foreign policy he was about to under- 
take. 

In the United States, however, such 
fears should be groundless. Although 
a professionalism already exists within 
our military forces—the career officer 
corps—the constitutional tradition of 
civilian control of the military is so 
firmly rooted in the history of this coun- 
try as to prevent any possibility of mil- 
itary usurpation of power. 

For those who may still harbor some 
doubts as to whether our historic herit- 
age is enough to prevent a military 
takeover, certain preventive measures 
can be introduced in an all volunteer 
force. For example, the period of en- 
listment can be limited. There can be 
periodic transfers of personnel. More 
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civilians can be used in noncombatant 
positions. 

The argument, then, that a voluntary 
recruitment of military personnel will 
eventually lead to the establishment of 
a military regime, or extend the influ- 
ence of the military in some manner, is 
not valid. 


TENNESSEE OBSERVES DST 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday, March 28, 1967, 
the Senate of the Tennessee General 
Assembly voted down 20 to 12 a bill which 
would have exempted Tennessee from 
observing daylight saving time. 

The vote ended more than a decade of 
effort and debate on the issue of daylight 
saving time in Tennessee. In that time 
sentiment reached such a pitch that fast 
time was actually outlawed in the State 
by the legislature, an act which was up- 
held by the State supreme court. 

Despite the positive efforts of a num- 
ber of groups, Tennessee remained stead- 
fast in its observance of standard time 
even though many nearby or neighboring 
States annually switched to fast time. 
This despite its adverse effect on the 
commercial interest of the State. 

In Tennessee, the Nashville Area 
Chamber of Commerce, the Nashville 
Banner, and the Nashville Tennessean, 
as well as our broadcasters, while not 
initially successful in their efforts in be- 
half of so-called “fast” time, were instru- 
mental in keeping the issue before the 
public. 

It remained for the Congress, however, 
to provide the instrument with which to 
unravel the annual time scramble. 

It was my privilege to sponsor legis- 
lation in the 88th Congress calling for 
mandatory observance of daylight saving 
time. That bill, later modified, was 
finally adopted during the second session 
of the 89th Congress. 

The legislation was founded on the 
realization that uniformity of time ob- 
servance was essential in this era of 
rapid and mass communication. Time 
observance today must be in accord with 
the requirement of our society. These 
requirements strongly pointed up the 
need for uniformity. 

Nonetheless, in attempting to provide 
legislative incentive for time uniformity, 
the Congress was mindful of the respon- 
sibility and prerogative of the States. 
The legislation thus provided an escape 
clause by which a State might exempt 
itself, provided the exemption was ap- 
plied to the entire State and its political 
subdivisions. 

Such an exemption was sought in the 
Tennessee General Assembly last week. 
It was voted down. 

Tennessee thereby became the 38th 
State to cast its vote for uniformity. 
Only two States, Hawaii and Michigan, 
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have opted for standard time and the 
Michigan legislative decision, I am told, 
may go to referendum. 

Tennessee’s action was particularly 
important in the Southeast because the 
Volunteer State had become a key State 
in balance. Georgia had deferred final 
action on the question until Tennessee 
made its decision. The Tennessee vote 
may well swing the balance in South 
Carolina and Kentucky, too. Kentucky’s 
Legislature does not meet this year but 
there is considerable interest in the ques- 
tion and there has been some talk of a 
special session. 

This is not a personal victory for any 
individual or group. It is a victory for 
reasonableness and understanding. 
Nonetheless, in Tennessee, special credit 
is due organizations such as the Nash- 
ville Area Chamber of Commerce, the 
Nashville Banner, and the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, as well as our broadcasters who 
effectively gave of their time, talent, and 
good offices in the effort for uniformity. 
Through the selfiess efforts of these or- 
ganizations Tennessee has contributed 
significantly to national time uniformity 
which, hopefully, will end the annual 
time scramble. 

The Tennessee case for uniformity 
was succinctly summarized in an edi- 
torial published by the Nashville Banner 
on Wednesday, March 29, 1967 entitled: 
“DST for Tennessee: Senate Vote Reg- 
istered Majority Preference.” I include 
this editorial in the body of the Recorp 
at this point: 

DST ror TENNESSEE—SENATE VOTE 
TERED MAJORITY PREFERENCE 

In rejecting yesterday the move to ex- 
empt Tennessee from the national Uniform 
Time Act, the State Senate registered the 
substantial majority preference of constitu- 
ents. The margin reflected that—with no 
room left for argument to the contrary. The 
roll call vote was decisive: 20 to 12. 

Neither the decision nor the weight of it, 
thus emphatically expressed, occasioned sur- 
prise. For public opinion was clear from the 
outset; in mounting objection to a backward 
step. 

The reason for that was equally clear: 
Tennessee wanted no more rounds of discon- 
certing, capricious time confusion. It pre- 
ferred to be in step with the rest of the 
nation—with that preponderant list of the 
states, including neighbors, embracing uni- 
formity. 

That makes sense, and to it the majority 
judgment subscribes—abhoring such hard- 
ships as piecemeal Daylight Saving Time in- 
variably has imposed; with clocks at variance 
with each other in the same time zone. 


REGIS- 


The Uniform Time Act—one of its authors. 


the Fifth District's own Rep. Richard Ful- 
ton—was expertly drawn and enacted last 
year to prevent intrastate, interstate, and 
inter-regional confusion, Nationwide in ap- 
plication, it stipulates the starting and 
terminal dates of Daylight Saving Time. 

Few states have chosen to be the excep- 
tions to it; for most have recognized the ad- 
vantages of uniformity. 

The Tennessee Senate did not vote on this 
issue without consulting the facts in the 
case—and weighing them carefully in the 
public interest scales. 

It was the right decision, consonant to that 
public interest. 

Tennessee can adjust readily to Daylight 
Saving Time on the statewide, nationwide 
basis—as it could not possibly have ad- 
Justed to the chaos of a crazy quilt time 
pattern. 
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PHILANTHROPIC WORK OF BAIRD 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been much discus- 
sion and some criticism on the role the 
Federal Government plays in helping our 
citizens. It is always gratifying when 
other segments of our society meet their 
responsibilities in giving help when it is 
needed. One such organization which is 
performing an outstanding service in my 
State of Tennessee, and in my home dis- 
trict, is the Baird Foundation, set up 
through the efforts of Mr. David G. 
Baird, of New York City. ~ 

The medical complex of the Vander- 
bilt University School of Medicine has al- 
ready received $100,000 to further the 
building of a new clinical and research 
unit, and recently the Baird Foundation 
pledged, in addition, approximately 
$400,000. 

The outstanding philanthropic work of 
the Baird Foundation is also evident in 
the eastern section of my State, where 
the Baird Foundation, working through 
the American Sunday School Union, sup- 
ports all or part operation of four visiting 
nurses. In addition, through 10 of the 
American Sunday School Union mis- 
sionaries, they have given approximately 
$500 a month to be used for clothing, 
food, and other necessities for young- 
sters in need. The Baird Foundation is 
presently financing the construction of 
the Harold Baird Training Center, in 
memory of Mr. Baird’s brother, Harold, 
and this center will give still further 
assistance to these youngsters. 

It is indeed gratifying when such an 
organization, through its resources and 
facilities, accepts responsibility to those 
in need. I feel such efforts deserve not 
only our gratitude but our recognition. 


A SENSIBLE ALTERNATIVE TO TAX 
SHARING 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'HARA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam today introducing a bill offering 
an approach to the revenue crisis con- 
fronting State and local governments 
that I regard as more predictable in its 
effects than the widely publicized tax- 
sharing proposals and with little of their 
potential for inhibiting the achievement 
of important national goals. 

My bill would amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to permit individual 
taxpayers a credit against their Federal 
income tax bill for State and local income 
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taxes they may pay each year up to a 
maximum of 5 percent of their total 
annual tax debt to Uncle Sam. Pres- 
ent law allows a deduction of State and 
local taxes but, by this arrangement, the 
majority of taxpayers really get credit 
for only about 24 cents of every dollar 
they are asked to pay in State and local 
taxes. 

If my bill were approved, every dollar 
an individual paid in State and local 
income taxes would reduce his Federal 
tax bill by a full dollar—up to the 5-per- 
cent ceiling. 

The effect of the bill would be this: It 
would require the Federal Government 
to share not its revenues, as such, but its 
tax base with State and local govern- 
ments, which need new sources of reve- 
nue. It would provide State and local 
governments with a strong incentive for 
adding the income tax to their revenue- 
raising tools or to use it more effectively 
if they already have it, without placing 
an added burden on individual taxpayers 
already overburdened with the regressive 
property and sales taxes upon which 
these units of government have relied 
so heavily. 

Mr. Speaker, the ideal moment for this 
legislation was in 1964 when it could have 
been enacted as part of the tax cut which 
played such an important role in 
spurring one of the longest periods of 
uninterrupted economic prosperity in our 
history. Unfortunately, because of the 
budgetary situation in which we find 
ourselves today, largely because of the 
war in Vietnam, this may not be the most 
propitious time for enactment of any of 
the revenue-sharing proposals being put 
before us in this session. But, if the 
pressure from the State capitols for some 
kind of revenue-sharing legislation is as 
intense as we are told it is by our Repub- 
lican colleagues and if some kind of bill 
must be passed during this session, I 
think it should be the bill I am introduc- 
ing today. This bill, Mr. Speaker, is 
identical in all essential respects to legis- 
lation I sponsored in the 87th, 88th, and 
89th Congresses. 

The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, in its October 
1965 study report on Federal-State co- 
ordination of personal income taxes, 
concluded that the Federal Government's 
intensive use of the income tax, espe- 
cially since 1940, has been the single most 
important deterrent to its expanded use 
by the States. I quote from the report: 

We believe it to be significant that not a 
single State adopted a personal income tax 
between 1937 and 1960, when 12 States 
adopted general sales taxes. Although 3 new 
State income taxes have been added since 
1960, approximately 95 per cent of the nearly 
$4 billion currently collected from this source 
goes to jurisdictions that enacted it before 
1938—over a quarter century ago. In con- 
trast, only 68 per cent of general sales tax 
revenues collected by States adopted this 
tax prior to 1938. 


Only nine States have an income tax 
from which more than 2 percent of Fed- 
eral adjusted gross income is collected, 
according to a more recent analysis by 
John Shannon, Assistant Director of the 
Advisory Commission. 

During fiscal year 1965, receipts from 
individual income taxes constituted only 
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14.2 percent of all State tax revenues or 
$3.7 billion out of $26.1 billion. 

My bill would, in effect, open up a new 
revenue source to State and local govern- 
ments by removing the deterrent effect 
of Federal income tax policy. It reflects 
recognition of the fact that reform of 
State and local tax structures would be 
the most rational solution to the finan- 
cial problems these units of government 
are facing. 

The Republican answer to these prob- 
lems is a system of sharing with the 
States a flat percentage of Federal tax 
revenues with few or no strings attached. 
This is a proposal, Mr. Speaker, which 
I believe could have dangerous conse- 
quences. 

First, we would risk creating a system 
which could foster irresponsible expend- 
iture of Federal revenues by State Gov- 
ernors who would in no way be subject 
to the disciplines dictated by having to 
raise their own revenues. Making the 
National Government tax collector for 
the State governments would tear apart 
the vital tie between responsibility for 
the raising of revenues and the respon- 
sibility for spending. 

Second, however remote the possibility, 
sharing Federal revenues without strings 
could very well have the effect, in the 
long run, of rendering all activities of 
State and local governments subject to 
the much maligned Federal guidelines, 
rather than just the narrow range of ac- 
tivities subject to them under the present 
system of grants for specific programs. 
The rationale might be that all State and 
local programs would be benefiting from 
the unconditional grants. 

Our Republican colleagues have ap- 
parently failed to recognize these dan- 
gers, Mr. Speaker, because the real vil- 
lain in their eyes appears to be not the 
weak and inequitable tax structure of 
State and local governments—but rather 
the Federal grants-in-aid system. In 
their haste to strike a blow at this vil- 
lain,” which they apparently detect in 
some vague conspiracy to undermine the 
authority of State governments, and, at 
the same time, give the appearance of 
offering a constructive alternative pro- 
posal, the Republican leaders have failed 
to come to grips with the real task of 
curing the fiscal anemia of State and 
local governments. Their proposal is 
little more than a contrived and unreal- 
istic answer to a difficult problem. 

Although the present system of cate- 
gorical Federal grants is an admittedly 
imperfect tool in need of much improve- 
ment, it may be one of the best tools 
available to us for accomplishing im- 
portant national goals within the con- 
text of the Federal-State relationship. 

We should, therefore, consider with 
great caution any proposals that look 
toward eventual displacement of this 
system by one with the dangerous po- 
tential of that contemplated by the tax- 
sharing advocates. 

In constructing what Prof. R. A. Mus- 
grave has called a “responsible system 
of fiscal federalism,” we must delicately 
chart a course that will both create a 
fiscal environment favorable to respon- 
sible, efficient and progressive State and 
local governments as well as permit the 
— ment of important national 
8 * 
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A basic tenet of such a system, Pro- 
fessor Musgrave wrote in a recent arti- 
cle, is: 


That there should be a link between re- 
sponsibility to tax and the responsibility 
to spend. While differentials in fiscal ca- 
pacity and need make transfers necessary, 
the form of these transfers should be such 
as to preserve this link in some measure. 
There should be some assurance that funds, 
which originate at the national level, will be 
spent according to national priorities. Lack- 
ing this relationship, the revenue transfer 
may well result in Balkanization of our ex- 
penditure structure at the very time when 
a comprehensive national approach to pub- 
lic service programs is most needed. 


I would like to say a word, Mr. Speak- 
er, about why it is desirable to encour- 
age wider and more effective use of the 
income tax by State and local govern- 
ments. 

The reason, very simply, is that the 
income tax, according to most of the ex- 
perts, does a better job in most respects 
than the consumer and property taxes 
eet on by. State and local tax struc- 

ures. 


First, it is a more efficient, more pro- 
ductive tax. As John Shannon of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has said: 


It has a greater capability for producing 
an accelerating amount of revenue in re- 
sponse to rising economic activity than any 
other tax now in use. We estimate that 
without any change in tax rates or base State 
individual income tax, collections automati- 
cally increase by about 16 percent for every 
10 percent increase in gross national prod- 
uct. In sharp contrast, general retail sales 
tax collections and local property tax re- 
ceipts increase only in proportion to GNP. 
The greater “elasticity” of the personal in- 
come tax takes on critical importance be- 
cause the States’ (and their local govern- 
ments’) overriding fiscal problem is their 
need for additional revenue. Since World 
War II, State and local expenditures have 
been growing at the rate of about 8 percent 
per year; in contrast, the annual GNP 
growth rate has been about 5 percent. 


Second, the income tax is a more 
just tax than those which now dominate 
State and local tax structures. Quoting 
John Shannon, once more, from a speech 
delivered last fall before the National 
Tax Association Conference: 

The income tax stands out as the most 
effective way of exempting the very poor 
from some of the burden of state and local 
taxation. Moreover, the use of this tax per- 
mits a larger share of the tax burden to be 
adjusted to size of the family through an 
exemption system, a criterion typically dis- 


regarded by the property tax and violated by © 


the sales tax. The economic ability of the 
income tax to treat individuals and house- 
holds with equal income equally also grows 
in importance as the margin between peo- 
ple’s income and their consumer expendi- 
tures widen and as the family homestead 
becomes less and less indicative of taxpayer 
ability. 


While a State or local income tax ob- 
viously could not replace consumer and 
property taxes, it could level the regres- 
sive slant of present tax structures and 
possibly even bring about a progressive 
slant. 

By encouraging adoption of the in- 
come tax by State and local govern- 
ments, my bill recognizes the plight of 
the average taxpayer who is already 
heavily overburdened with high property 
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taxes on his modest home and is paying a 
2- or 3- percent sales tax on nearly every- 
thing he buys, including many necessi- 
ties that he must have in as great a 
quantity as the rich man in order to live. 
With far less ability to do so, he may 
pay, in absolute terms, as much toward 
the support of State and local govern- 
ments as his well-to-do neighbor at the 
other end of the street. 

This is not fair. But, as the job State 
and local governments must do continues 
to grow, it will become worse and worse. 
A tax credit bill would provide a source 
of relief—some insurance that the bur- 
den on the average taxpayer would be 
less likely to become heavier in the years 
ahead. 

I would like to answer one criticism 
levied at the tax credit as an approach 
to the revenue crisis of State govern- 
ments and that is that it fails to provide 
for equalization between rich and poor 
States. It would give more aid to rela- 
tively high income urbanized States thus 
intensifying interstate fiscal disparities, 
the critics argue. But, I do not consider 
this a weakness because it is our great 
metropolitan areas that need financial 
help the most. The greatest public ex- 
penditure demands are being generated 
by the desperate problems of the central 
cities. 

The Republican tax-sharing proposals 
ignore this fact by building in an “equal- 
izer” in the form of extra help for the 17 
States with the lowest personal income 
per capita, which are primarily rural 
States. 

It is obvious that what system serves 
best as an equalizer is determined by 
how needs are defined. And the Re- 
publican leaders have decided that the 
needs of the beleaguered big cities of our 
country are of secondary concern, which 
is no surprise since this has been their 
traditional stance. 

Probably the best vehicle for equaliza- 
tion, in the end, is the Federal grants- 
in-aid system. Tax-base sharing of the 
kind I am proposing should not be ex- 
pected to carry this load. Let it con- 
tinue to be carried by the grants pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of the 
bill I am introducing today as a part of 
the Recorp at this point: 


H.R. 7855 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 

of 1954 to provide a credit against 5 per- 

cent of the Federal income tax for State 

and local income taxes paid by an indi- 

vidual during the taxable year 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits against tax) is amended by redesig- 
nating section 40 as section 41 and by in- 
serting after section 39 the following new 


section: 


“Sec. 40. STATE AND LOCAL INCOME TAXES. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—There shall be allowed 
to an individual, as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this subtitle for the taxable 
year, an amount equal to the total of the 
State and local income taxes paid during such 
year. 

(b) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF CREDIT. — 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed 5 percent of the amount of tax 
imposed by this chapter for the taxable year, 
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reduced by the sum of the credits allowed 


by this part (other than this section and 
sections 31 and 32 (1)). 

“(c) No CREDIT ALLOWED FOR AMOUNTS 
CLAIMED As DEDUCTION.—No credit shall be 
allowed under this section for any amount 
which is (or has been) taken into account 
for purposes of a deduction allowed the tax- 
payer under section 164.” 

(b) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out 
“Sec. 40. Overpayments of tax.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 40. State and local income taxes. 
“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 

Sec. 2. Section 164 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to deduction for 
taxes) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (g) as subsection (h) and by inserting 
after subsection (f) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(g) No DEDUCTION ALLOWED FOR STATE OR 
LOCAL INCOME TAXES CLAIMED AS CREDIT.—No 
deduction shall be allowed under this section 
for any State or local income taxes which 
are taken into account for purposes of a 
credit allowed the taxpayer for the taxable 
year under section 40; but if the amount of 
the State or local taxes paid during the 
taxable year by a taxpayer claiming such a 
credit exceeds the maximum credit allow- 
able under the limitation contained in sec- 
tion 40(b), the excess may be allowed (to 
the extent otherwise allowable) as a deduc- 
tion under this section.” 

Src. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1967. 


I also commend to the attention of 
my colleagues two editorials which have 
appeared in recent editions of the Wash- 
ington Post giving support to the ap- 
proach I am advocating in this bill and 
also an editorial published in the March 
5, 1967, edition of the New York Times: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 29, 
1967] 


New KIND or Tax SHARING 


So much is being said about tax sharing 
these days that the discussion tends to cen- 
ter not on “whether,” but on “how.” Ad- 
vocates of the various plans assume that 
Congress will do something because the 
states are urgently in need of more revenue 
and because the income tax is the fairest 
and best method yet devised of raising 
revenue. Both of these points do indeed 
seem to be irrefutable, but it does not nec- 
essarily follow that the states should look to 
Washington hereafter for collection of a 
large share of their revenue. 

The objective to be sought is more 
revenue for the states to be raised with less 
reliance upon regressive property and sales 
taxes. But there is no special virtue in 
having the new flow of income-tax revenue 
routed through Federal channels. Probably 
the basic principle of all taxation is that the 
taxes should be laid by the governments 
which spend the money so that the ultimate 
control will rest in the people who choose 
the governments. 

Some exceptions to this principle may be 
made in cases where the Federal Government 
wishes to aid special functions, such as edu- 
cation or highway building and to even the 
disparities in tax-paying ability. This is 
the purpose of Federal grants. It would be 
a very different matter for Congress to levy 
a national tax to be turned over to the states 
for miscellomeous purposes with no strings 
attached. 

Many of the tax-sharing plans that are 
being offered do have strings attached, and 
these are open to the grave objection of 
shifting control over local functions to the 
Federal bureaucracy. And if bureaucratic 
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controls were to be relaxed under such a sys- 
tem, there would be danger of inviting care- 
less spending by the broad separation of the 
taxing and spending powers. 

Instead of having the increased tax funds 
flow to Washington and back to state capi- 
tals, therefore, it would be better for the 
states to collect their own income taxes. The 
tax sharers reply that about one third of the 
states have no income taxes, In some other 
states the income taxes are quite inadequate 
or are not properly graduated on the basis of 
ability to pay. But these weaknesses can be 
corrected without a wholesale transfer of 
responsibility for state taxes to Congress. 

We suggest that the best approach is to 
give the states an incentive to the enactment 
of sound and progressive income taxes of 
their own. This could be accomplished by 
an act of Congress turning over to each state 
1 per cent of the receipts from the Federal 
income tax in its area on condition that the 
state enact an income tax of its own which 
would bear on each individual and corpora- 
tion in the state as a fixed percentage of the 
Federal tax. 

Each state would be free to collect 1, 5 or 
10 per cent (or more if necessary) of the Fed- 
eral tax from its own residents. The ar- 
rangement would have the enormous advan- 
tage of abolishing complicated state income- 
tax returns. The taxpayer could make his 
state return by simply taking the appropri- 
ate percentage of his Federal tax. Many mil- 
lions of hours of labor would be saved and 
vast quantities of paper. 

In addition the states would have new 
sources of revenue equitably distributed 
among their own taxpayers. Taxing and 
spending authority would remain largely in 
the same hands. And since the incentive 
would doubtless draw all the states into the 
plan, the present pull of nonincome-tax 
States upon people and industry would be 
minimized. If we are to have tax sharing, 
these major advantages should not be over- 
looked. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 17, 1967] 


Tax-SHARING MIRAGE 


The rising demand for revenue sharing is 
in large measure a protest against Federal 
bureaucracy. Sponsors of the numerous 
revenue-sharing plans that are blossoming 
on Capitol Hill think the states can do a 
better job of channeling funds into educa- 
tion, welfare, public works and so forth than 
the multiplicity of Federal agencies hand- 
ing out grants-in-aid. Representative Laird, 
chairman of the House Republican Con- 
ference, doubtless spoke for many of his col- 
leagues the other day when he described his 
own tax-sharing bill as a move for “a 
strengthened and better balanced Federal 
system.” 

There is much sympathy with this view on 
the spending side. Congress is now dis- 
tributing about $14 billion a year to the 
states and local governments, and about half 
of this trickles through 190 different pro- 
grams in relatively small sums which may 
make little impression on grave social and 
educational problems at the local commu- 
nity level. States complain that local 
priorities are often ignored because Federal 
funds are allocated on a matching basis, and 
local governments tend to favor the projects 
for which help is available to the exclusion 
of more pressing needs. 

What is being widely recommended, there- 
fore, is a shift from grants-in-aid under Fed- 
eral supervision to an allocation of Federal 
Tevenues to the states with no strings 
attached. The Laird bill, for example, 
would turn over to the states a straight 5 
per cent of the Federal personal income 
taxes to be distributed on the basis of popu- 
lation as modified by a “tax-effort ratio” 
provision and an “equalization” formula. 
In effect Mr. Laird is saying that the states 
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are best able to solve their own problems; 
that all they lack is revenue, and that they 
cannot now get the essential revenue because 
they can tap only the dregs left over from 
confiscatory Federal taxes. 

Here is the great mirage that is luring on 
the revenue-sharing safari. Mr. Laird and 
his colleagues seem to assume that in some 
mysterious way taxes which would be un- 
thinkable for the states can be painlessly 
exacted by Federal authority. Actually, of 
course, the states have as much right to levy 
income taxes as does Congress, and $5 billion 
or $15 billion collected by the states for edu- 
cation, policing and so forth would not be 
more onerous than the same amount col- 


‘lected by the Treasury if the tax bases were 


the same. Grants-in-aid could then be used 
for evening benefits among the states. 

The critical weakness of all the revenue- 
sharing schemes we have seen on the Hill 
is their removal from the states of their 
revenue-raising responsibilities. This would 
be a crucial blow to the Federal system. It 
would write into the law an utterly unsound 
principle of separating the taxing and 
spending powers. 

Mr. Laird has provided in his bill a highly 
commendable Federal tax credit for all local 
taxes paid up to 40 per cent. No doubt that 
would encourage the states to adjust many 
of their obsolete revenue laws and probably 
to draw more heavily upon income taxes. 
But we think Congress can devise a much 
better incentive for the states to modernize 
their revenue laws. What is needed is not 
the pouring out of more Federal funds, with 
no strings attached, but congressional rec- 
ognition that the states are entitled to a fair 
share of the income-tax field and an incen- 
tive that will help them to take advantage 
of it. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 5, 1967] 
EDUCATION IN Tax SHARING 


A round of hearings by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations has 
amply demonstrated that the sharing of Fed- 
eral tax revenues is not the simple matter 
many of its champions suggested it would be. 

Politicians are beguiled by the notion that 
the taxing power of the Federal Government 
can ease the financial bind afflicting states 
and municipalities. But they have discovered 
that there can be no fiscal dividends while 
the nation is fighting a war and they are 
at odds over how much should be distributed 
and who should get it after the return of 
peace. Governors insist that when there are 
funds to share they should get them, while 
Mayors insist that funds must be channeled 
directly to the cities. 

This confusion must not deter an objective 
study of tax sharing. As Walter W. Heller 
has pointed out, there is a vital need to re- 
store balance to the Federal-state financial 
relationship. Now, he has observed, “eco- 
nomic growth and a powerful tax system 
generate new revenues faster than they gen- 
erate new demands on the Federal purse. 
But at the state-local level the situation is 
reversed. Under the whiplash of prosperity, 
responsibilities are outstripping revenues." 

Tax sharing is also desirable because of the 
problems and pressures that have accompa- 
nied the mushrooming growth of Federal 
grants-in-aid. Because many of these proj- 
ects require the states to match Federal pay- 
ments, their budgets have been shaped—and 
distorted—by what Washington thinks 
should be done rather than by their own 
assessments of need. And because other 
projects bypass state or local governments 
altogether, there is a danger that the states 
will become dominated by the Federal fiscal 
authority. 

Congress will have to choose between two 
different ways of removing this threat and 
redressing the Federal-state balance. One 
way is the Heller plan, which calls for the 
Federal Government to send a fixed portion 
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of the individual tax revenues collected by 
the Treasury back to the states. Originally, 
the Heller plan contemplated unconditional 
grants to the states. But fears that funds 
might be wasted have led its advocates to 
propose that money be dispersed in block 
grants tagged for specific purposes, such as 
education. Every state would get a share of 
each grant, but the plan could be altered to 
give relatively bigger portions of funds to 
the poorer states. 

In contrast, the other sharing scheme for 
providing enlarged Federal tax credits on 
payments of state income taxes would bene- 
fit only those states levying an income tax. 
It would also mean, of course, that the states 
would be getting back funds in strict pro- 
portion to what they pay in. 

Either system could be designed to provide 
funds directly to the cities as well as the 
states, but there are significant differences 
between the two. The tax credit approach 
appears superior. It would create pressure 
for universal adoption of state income 
taxes, which would automatically strengthen 
the fiscal position of the states. Even more 
important, it would establish a direct link 
between spending and taxing. Under the tax 
credit plan, states initiating new spending 
programs would still have to finance them; 
but under the block grant plan, the Federal 
Government would pay the bill, which means 
it would face constant pressure to step up 
its dividends to the states. 

Whatever Congress ultimately decides, tax 
sharing deserves thorough study rather 
than political deal making. Congress 
would be aided by the establishment of a 
nonpartisan commission to explore the ad- 
vantages—and disadvantages—of each ap- 
proach. With the Vietnam war going on, 
there is still time to set up such a commis- 
sion, which has been proposed by Senator 
Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin and others. 
Congress would do well to pass such a bill 
and get some education on tax sharing be- 
fore committing itself on future fiscal 
dividends, 


STATEMENT OF BLINDED VET- 
ERANS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. TEacuE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last week the president of the Blinded 
Veterans Association, Mr. James F. C. 
Hyde, Jr., presented a very helpful and 
thoughtful message to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include the text of 
Mr. Hyde's remarks: 

The Blinded Veterans Association was 
founded in 1945 by servicemen who were 
blinded during World War II. Since then, 
its membership has steadily grown and now 
includes veterans whose blindness resulted 
from service in World Wars I and I, the 
Korean Conflict, in Vietnam, and during 
peacetime service. 

Since its inception, the principal purpose 
of the Blinded Veterans Association has been 
to assist the nation’s blinded veterans to 
effectively cope with and overcome the sev- 
erally handicapping effects of blindness, with 
the ultimate goal being satisfying gainful 
employment commensurate with individual 
capability. To help each blinded veteran 
achieve this goal, the Blinded Veterans As- 
sociation has worked in a number of ways. 
It has striven to assure the maintenance of 
high quality, comprehensive rehabilitation 
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services by the Veterans’ Administration, It 
has successfully sought Congressional action 
to meet the needs and conditions 
of blinded veterans, It has seen to it that 
information about available services is pro- 
vided to the blinded veteran and his fam- 
ily. It has motivated and encouraged the 
blinded veteran to desire rehabilitation. 
And through its Headquarters’ staff, fleld 
workers, and regional group service officers, it 
has graphically demonstrated to the blinded 
veteran, his family, and prospective employ- 
ers that the seemingly overwhelming handi- 
caps imposed by blindness can indeed be 
positively dealt with and successfully over- 
come, 

All services of the Blinded Veterans As- 
sociation, whether provided on an individ- 
ualized basis through field workers or col- 
lectively through its spokesman function, 
are freely provided to all blinded veterans 
regardless of their membership status. 

As perhaps the smallest of the national 
veterans’ groups—although being one of the 
largest in the ratio of members to eligible 
members—the Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion has been a dynamic force behind the 
tremendous advances that have been made 
during the past twenty years in the flelds of 
veterans’ affairs and blind rehabilitation; 
and it has never hesitated to initiate and 
support those causes which would contribute 
to the restoration of the blinded veteran's 
place as a contributing member of society. 

At the same time, as I am sure you know, 
the Blinded Veterans Association has never 
been a “gimme” organization and because of 
this, it is highly regarded by other veterans’ 
organizations, by public and private agencies 
in the field of work for the blind, by the 
Veterans’ Administration and other agencies 
of the Federal Government, and by the Con- 
gress. We are particularly mindful and 
appreciative of the regard that you and the 
members and staff of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs have shown toward the Blinded 
Veterans Association through the years. On 
behalf of the Association, I wish at this time 
to pledge continuation of the standards 
we have set for ourselves and to assure the 
Committee that the BVA’s expressed interest 
in pertinent legislation will continue to be 
realistic, well thought-out, and jusifled. I 
sincerely believe that the present legislative 
program of the Blinded Veterans Association 
meets these criteria, 

Of primary importance to the members of 
the Blinded Veterans Association at this 
time is passage of H.R. 7118, a bill introduced 
by the distinguished Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, which would amend Chapter 13, 
Title 38 of the U.S. Code to provide survivor- 
ship protection in the form of eligibility for 
Dependency and Indemnity Compensation 
for the widows and dependent children of 
deceased, permanently and totally disabled 
veterans, regardless of the cause of death. 
We feel that this would fill a very real gap in 
the protection that should be afforded the 
survivors of veterans who have been severely 
disadvantaged by reason of service-connected 
injuries or disease. In our opinion, such 
protection can be specifically justified be- 
cause (1) the ability of these men to build 
up an estate for their survivors has been 
substantially impaired, if not destroyed; (2) 
their disability prevents their wives from 
obtaining employment to augment the fam- 
ily income; (3) their insurability is generally 
substantially decreased; and (4) there is 
precedent for equating the dependents of 
totally and permanently disabled veterans 
with the survivors of deceased veterans— 
most notably, in the War Orphans Act. 

I think that the Committee will be ex- 
tremely interested in the fact that generally, 
for reasons like these, Canada has already 
taken this important step in protecting the 
survivors of its seriously disabled veterans. 

We earnestly request the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs to act favorably on this 
important measure. 
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The Blinded Veterans Association is seri- 
ously concerned about the need for an in- 
crease in disability compensation this year, 
particularly in view of the substantial rise 
in the cost of living since the last increase. 
The Association fully supports the bill the 
Chairman has introduced for this purpose, 
H.R, 1386. We think the increases are fully 
justified now. 

Increases in Social Security benefits, in 
pensions for veterans with non-service con- 
nected disabilities, and for retired Govern- 
ment personnel, have recently been recom- 
mended or approved. Veterans disabled in 
the service of their country and also living 
on fixed rates of compensation are certainly 
entitled to similar consideration. 

The Blinded Veterans Association wel- 
comed President Johnson's message to the 
Congress of January 31, 1967, titled Amer- 
toa's Servicemen and Veterans, We strongly 
feel that veterans of the Vietnam Conflict 
are entitled to and should be provided the 
full range of benefits accorded veterans of 
World War II and the Korean Conflict, and 
we congratulate the Committee on its prompt 
action in reporting out a bill for this purpose. 

We are particularly aware of the need to 
extend the $1,600 automobile allowance 
grant to veterans with special disabilities; 
however we believe that this benefit should 
be extended to all those veterans who were 
blinded, paralyzed, or suffered the loss of 
limbs from service-connected causes after 
January 31, 1955. 

The Blinded Veterans Association is par- 
ticularly proud of the role it played in the 
establishment of the blind rehabilitation 
center at the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, Hines, Illinois, in May, 1948. The 
methods developed during World War II in 
teaching blind and visually impaired vet- 
erans the skills and techniques of basic and 
advanced orientation and mobility, and other 
rehabilitation skills, were thus preserved and 
made available to those veterans who were 
blinded as a result of the Korean Conflict, 
peacetime service, Vietnam, and subsequent 
blindness due to the deterioration of service- 
incurred eye injuries. The Association is also 
pleased that it was able to make a contribu- 
tion toward the establishment of two addi- 
tional blind rehabilitation centers, one to be 
opened shortly in Palo Alto, California, and 
a second to be established in New Haven, 
Connecticut. We are counting on the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to see that these cen- 
ters are opened on schedule. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
thank you and the members of the Commit- 
tee for your expressed interest in the legis- 
lative program of the Blinded Veterans As- 
sociation and to once again commend you 
and your associates for your outstanding rec- 
ord of achievement and dedicated service to 
the causes to which the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the Blinded Veterans Asso- 
ciation are both equally dedicated. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BLANTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, State 
Senator John S. Wilder, of Somerville, 
Tenn., for many years has been an out- 
standing leader in his community and the 
State of Tennessee. Among his many 
duties, Senator Wilder is vice president 
of the National Association of Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts—NACD. 
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He recently appeared before the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies and his statement is an excel- 
lent one dealing with a problem that is 
important to us all. I would like to in- 
clude said statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp in order that my col- 
leagues may consider same. 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY JOHN S. WILDER, SOMERVILLE, 
TENN. 


I am John S. Wilder of Somerville, Ten- 
nessee, vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
tricts (NACD). The Association represents 
approximately 3,000 local Soil and Water Con- 
servation Districts in all 50 states, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Our purposes 
are the conservation, orderly development, 
and wise use of the Nation’s land, water, 
timber, and related natural resources through 
the exercise of local initiative and the opera- 
tion of local programs in cooperation with 
landowners as well as federal and state re- 
source agencies. T 

Close to 18,000 men and women serye with- 
out pay as the governing oficials of these 
local Districts. Approximately 2,000,000 land- 
owners are cooperators in the Districts’ pro- 
grams. 

Throughout the country, District officials 
and District cooperators have a continuing 
and active interest in the condition, the use, 
and the improvement of public lands man- 
aged by the federal government. In literally 
eee of situations, the public lands are 

with or are adjacent to—lands 
in private ownership. The condition and the 
management of the public lands have im- 
portant effects on the adjoining private lands. 
As a general statement, they are physically 
inter-related. Very often, they are economi- 
cally related. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present 
our views on appropriation items for fiscal 
year 1968 for certain resource agencies of 
the Department of the Interior as well as 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The level of government investment in 
programs for the protection and develop- 
ment of natural resources is a matter of 
deep and continuing interest to the mem- 
bers of our Association. This is true with 
respect to programs affecting public lands, 
as it is for programs focused on privately- 
owned lands. 

Both categories of ownership and the 
resources involved are experiencing steadily 
greater pressures, either to meet the rising 
demands for production of food, fiber, and 
forage; or the similarly increasing demands 
for various uses, such as recreation, water 
supply, and wildlife preservation. 

In the face of these pressures, the re- 
source management job is becoming more 
complex and more expensive. Since these 
resources are the raw materials of our 
economy and the very essence of our en- 
vironment, we have no alternative to doing 
whatever is necessary to keep them in good 
supply and in good condition. 

The NACD recognizes, however, that all 
the desirable work cannot be undertaken 
at once. We understand the need to be 
selective and to set some kind of priorities. 
At the same time we are aware that effective 
resource work can rarely be accomplished 
swiftly, and it is important to anticipate 
oncoming requirements that could become 
critical. 

FOREST SERVICE 

The oncoming requirements for wood 
products are a case in point. Projections 
by the Forest Service indicate the demand 
for forest products will double by the end 
of the century, Since the increased pro- 
duction cannot be obtained by substantial 
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additions to the acreage of commercial forest 
lands, most of it will have to come from 
better protection, better management, and 
improved yield rates from existing forests. 

An important share of this future wood 
supply will be harvested from relatively 
small timber tracts which are parts of 
farms, ranches, and similar properties. 

For this reason, the state and private for- 
estry cooperation items in the Forest Serv- 
ice budget are of particular interest to Soil 
and Water Conservation Districts. These 
items cover programs which directly assist 
District cooperators with fire protection, 
woodland insect and disease protection, rea- 
sonably-priced forest and shelterbelt plant- 
ing stock, and technical forestry assistance 
in the management and marketing of tim- 
ber. 

Most of the 4,000,000 private woodland 
owners of the United States are in Conser- 
vation Districts. Most all of these owners 
need the fire protection, low-cost tree seed- 
lings, and technical forestry services offered 
through these cooperative programs. They 
are essential to development of the multiple- 
use capabilities of the forests. 

The cooperative-state-federal forestry pro- 
grams are carried out largely through the 
State Foresters. The State Foresters and 
their men on the ground work closely with 
Conservation Districts and with District co- 
operators in most parts of the country. 

More than a third of all the Conservation 
Districts of the nation have written coopera- 
tive agreements with state forestry agencies 
and another third, at least, are cooperating 
regularly without written agreements. 

We are pleased by this trend. It is evi- 
dence of the increasing attention to farm 
forestry by individual Districts and private 
woodland owners. 

Districts value highly the assistance they 
are getting from state forestry agencies. In- 
deed, they have made known their need for 
more of it. 

We want to emphasize our needs for forest 
fire control. The enlarged use of forests, 
especially by sportsmen and recreationists, 
has increased the need for this protective pro- 
gram, It is an essential program, but we 
have noted with genuine concern that the 
federal share of the financing has failed to 
keep pace with the growing program needs. 
As one result of this, the states have been 
forced to assume most of the added costs 
in recent years. 

Although a federal fund in the amount of 
$20,000,000 annually is authorized for use in 
the Clarke-McNary Section 2 program, actual 
federal participation in the effort dropped 
to an all-time low of 15 percent of the total 
expenditures in fiscal year 1966. Our infor- 
mation indicates a federal participation that 
year of $12,803,000, compared with nearly 
$72,250,000 of state and private funds. 

The federal appropriation for the Coopera- 
tive Fire Control Program for the current fis- 
cal year is essentially the same—$12,811,000. 

Although the financial burdens being as- 
sumed by the federal government are enor- 
mous, there is clearly a feeling in some states 
that the federal government’s participation 
in the Cooperative Fire Control 
should be strengthened. Many state fire con- 
trol officials believe that further large in- 
creases in state and private funds are un- 
likely, 

Prospects of a leveling off in program ac- 
tivities would not disturb us so much if it 
were not for the following facts— 

At the beginning of this year, an estimated 
526 million acres of state and private forest 
lands were in need of protection. Of this 
total, approximately 480 million acres had 
been placed under organized protection, leav- 
ing about 46 million acres unprotected. 


Moreover, the level of protection was classi- 


fied as inadequate on approximately 200 mil- 
lion acres of the “protected” base. 

The capabilities of forest lands for all their 
multiple uses—recreation, forage, wildlife, 
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and special forest products, as well as tim- 
ber—cannot be fully developed unless protec- 
tion from fire is assured. 

We urge, therefore, an intensification and 
expansion of the effective fire protection pro- 
gram. Specifically, we wish to associate our- 
selves with the National Association of State 
Foresters in requesting an increase of $3,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1968 in the Forest Service 
budget item for Cooperation in Forest Fire 
Control, This would represent an increase to 
$15,811,000 for this item, which is carried in 
the budget at $12,811,000. 

Our special interest in the preceding item 
is not intended to reflect any lack of con- 
cern about other items in the Forest Service 
budget. Our Association is sincerely con- 
cerned with all aspects of the forestry pro- 


The National Forests coincide to a major 
degree with the rural areas having the great- 
est need for economic improvement and pre- 
sent one of the best opportunities for its 
accomplishment. In fact, most of the Na- 
tional Forests in the East were established 
in cutover areas which required substantial 
investments to restore productivity. The in- 
creases for more timber sales, for recreation, 
fire protection, land exchange work, and for- 
est roads and trails are sorely needed. We 
support them, 

The increases for research items for timber, 
management of forest watersheds, forest 
products utilization, resource economics, and 
recreation are needed to provide facts to the 
action programs of many public agencies 
and to private enterprise in the forestry and 
related resource fields. With the current ex- 
pansion of forest-based recreation, the rela- 
tively new research program of Recreation 
Research is particularly in need of 
strengthening. 

We hope your Committee will see fit to ap- 
prove the proposed budget in full for the Na- 
tional Forests and Forest Research programs 
before you. We believe they could be well 
supported at a higher level. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The condition of the public lands admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Management 
is a matter of continuing concern to Con- 
servation Districts. We are steadily aware 
that millions of acres of these lands are so 
directly associated with the management of 
privately-owned lands—either through lease 
or permit arrangements, or by the simple 
fact that they exist side by side—that the 
success of private operations depends on the 
quality of the public lands. This means 
good vegetative cover and the application of 
essential soil and water conservation meas- 
ures where needed. 

As we have tried to emphasize before, the 
best evidence is that better vegetative cover 
and much more intensive use of conservation 
measures are needed on most of the 177 mil- 
lion acres administered by BLM within the 
contiguous western states. The Bureau’s in- 
ventory of conservation needs on the public 
lands indicates, for example, the need for 
revegetation on more than 11,700,000 acres, 
the control of undesirable plants on more 
than 14,000,000 acres, and the application of 
other conservation practices on nearly 16,000,- 
000 acres. This is only a partial listing of 
needs. 

It is altogether evident that millions of 
acres of the reserved lands are deteriorating 
at a very serious rate. Continuing soll losses 
on more than 100 million acres, largely the 
result of depleted plant cover, are inflicting 
double damage. They are not only reducing 
the usefulness of an extremely valuable up- 
land resource, but pouring costly deposits of 
sediment into downstream valleys and reser- 
voirs. The damage to downstream areas in- 
cludes agriculture, recreation, and the struc- 
tures built for flood control, water supply, 
and power. 

In the face of this evident damage and very 
large need, we find it very hard to under- 
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stand the proposed decrease of $835,000 in 
the soil and watershed conservation item for 
BLM in the 1968 budget. 

When this figure is translated to the land, 
we find that it means a reduction in the ap- 
plication of conservation practices such as 
contour trenching, pitting, furrowing, and 
water spreading on 92,000 acres. It would 
mean 200 fewer miles of protective fences 
and 55,000 fewer acres receiving revegetation 
care than are currently scheduled in fiscal 
year 1967. 

In our judgment, this kind of cut-back is 
insupportable. At a time when spokesmen 
for the federal government are emphasizing 
the importance of natural resources, the 
dangers of water pollution, and the need for 
attention to our enviroment and natural 
beauty—comes a proposal to reduce the very 
work on the government’s own lands. More- 
over, it comes at a time when receipts from 
the disposition of resources are climbing in 
virtually every category to an estimated total 
of nearly $626,000,000. 

We believe it is not only good economic 
sense, but a responsibility of leadership in 
Congress and in the executive branch to set 
a good example of resource stewardship. One 
would be hard put to find a better place to 
demonstrate this leadership than on the 
public domain administered by the BLM. 

We believe it is extremely important to 
maintain—and not cut back—the momen- 
tum for soll and moisture conservation on 
public lands. 

We urge the committee to take a more 
constructive step than that proposed by the 
budget. Instead of a reduction of $835,000 
for this important work, as the budget pro- 
poses, we believe the committee should rec- 
ommend an increase to bring this item to 
$16,000,000. This would be a rise of $1,093,000 
over the sum appropriated for soil and water- 
shed conservation for the current fiscal year. 
The increase is amply justified, in our judg- 
ment, by the formidable backlog of work 
bullt up over decades of inattention and 
by the substantial benefits that follow 
the installation of essential conservation 
measures, 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


The national wildlife refuge system, con- 
taining approximately 30 million acres, is 
dedicated primarily to the benefit of wildlife 
and its habitat. In addition, the refuge 
units are managed to allow use by the public, 
insofar as this is compatible with the basic 

urposes. 

At the time these refuge lands are ac- 
quired, a considerable acreage is marked by 
conditions of deteriorated soil, water, and 
vegetation. The Bureau undertakes to cor- 
rect these conditions in order to obtain ef- 
ficlent management and maximum produc- 
tion. The most severely eroding areas get 
first attention, along with those areas where 
delay in treatment would accelerate costs. 

Less than half of the needed conservation 
work has been completed on Bureau lands 
and the annual rate of accomplishment is 
discouraging. The budget proposes an ap- 
propriation of $713,000 for the soil and mois- 
ture conservation item for the coming fiscal 
year—an amount essentially the same as for 
the current fiscal year. 

For the benefit of the Bureau’s primary 
mission, as well as for the benefit of the mil- 
lions of Americans who visit these unique 

_ areas each year, we hope the committee will 
give serious consideration to an increase, 
however moderate, in this item. 


OTHER USDI AGENCIES 

Our association is well aware of the ex- 
traordinary costs the country is now carry- 
ing because of the military operations in 
Southeast Asia. We recognize that this 
places limitations on what can be done dur- 
ing the coming year in many important areas 
of resource management—and we have 
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stressed in our statement only those items 
we consider to be of exceptional urgency. 

In addition, however, we wish to record 
our support for the budget proposals per- 
taining to the soil and moisture conserva- 
tion items of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, as well as 
the forestry and fire control items for the 
National Park Service and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 


WE URGENTLY NEED A 5-YEAR 
POPULATION CENSUS 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Onsen] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I appear 
before you and this great body this 
afternoon to support our colleague, the 
Honorable WILLIAM J. GREEN of Penn- 
sylvania, in legislation he has intro- 
duced. The bill is H.R. 7659. It provides 
for a mid-decade census of population, 
unemployment, and housing in the year 
1975 and every 10 years thereafter. In 
other words, the bill provides for a 5-year 
census of our population. 

It is now almost 3 years ago that I ad- 
dressed the House pointing out that we 
badly need a national census of this 
kind. Quite understandably in the 89th 
Congress we were concerned with other 
priority legislation and therefore could 
not act on a 5-year census bill. But, in 
the legislation we passed, we intensified 
the need. The programs we initiated can 
only be implemented and pursued in the 
future through the use of adequate 
statistics. And, ten years between popu- 
lation censuses is entirely too long to 
wait. 

I am glad to say that a number of 
Members of the House have joined the 
gentleman from Pennsylvanie IMr. 
Green], in introducing 5-year census 
bills also. They are Mr. Fuqua, H.R. 593, 
and Mr. Poot, H.R. 1087, who introduced 
earlier versions; and Mr. Nix, H.R. 7661; 
Mr. UpaLL, H.R. 7662; Mr. Brasco, H.R. 
7663; Mr. PERKINS, H.R. 7664; Mr. Bur- 
ton, H.R. 7665; and I, H.R. 7660, who 
introduced the administration’s draft. I 
am glad to note that the administration 
is in favor of a 5-year census. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many needs for 
5-year census statistics—the planning of 
the private industry of our country and 
of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments; more up-to-date statistics for 
our programs of health, education, wel- 
fare, and poverty, housing, and trans- 
portation; and statistics to help cope 
with the problems of our cities. But, in 
conclusion, I want to emphasize that the 
greatest need is for small area statis- 
tics—statistics for counties, cities, met- 
ropolitan areas, census tracts, blocks, and 
other subdivisions closest to each citi- 
zen of the United States and closest to 
each of us here. 

I am hopeful when this important leg- 
islation comes before us that we will act 
favorably on it. 
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ADDRESS OF POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN AT 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE LUNCHEON, FRIDAY, MARCH 
31, 1967 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Post- 
master General Lawrence F. O’Brien ad- 
dressed the Democratic National Com- 
mittee luncheon for State chairmen and 
vice chairmen Friday noon, March 31, 
at the Washington Hilton Hotel. I in- 
clude Postmaster General O’Brien’s re- 
marks with mine at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN 


I am very pleased that my good friend John 
Bailey asked me to meet with you today. 

I am particularly pleased—because I know 
from experience—that when it comes to the 
creation of effective political machinery— 
nothing is more important than the leader- 
ship of our State organizations. 

You are builders of the foundation—for a 
successful party—and successful campaign. 

The other day I read of an interesting 
group. . . called the “Procrastinator’s Club.” 

It’s a humorous group that specializes in 
fighting for lost causes. 

For example, they like to picket, carrying 
signs such as, “Fifty-Four Forty or Fight,” 
“Keep Cool With Coolidge,” “Prosperity is 
Around the Corner,” Don't Waste a Nickel 
on Seward's Folly,” “Impeach Chief Justice 
John Marshall.” 

It sounds like a lot of fun, but that’s about 
all it is. 

A political party that spends its time look- 
ing backward, and chewing over lost causes 
probably isn’t having as much fun, and cer- 
tainly isn't doing its future any good. 

All of us could spend time and energy 
mulling over the events of last October and 
November, gaging what we did and what we 
didn't do, and finding fault. Listening to 
the pundits and failing to review political 
history. 

We could spend the time, but it would 
be time wasted. 

The important consideration is not the 
past but the future. 

What do we do now? 

Where are we going? 

Are we mastering events, or are we being 
mastered by events? 

I know that this forward look has been the 
governing strategy here in the Committee. 

I can assure you that our National house 
is in good order. 

But I would be less than candid if I did 
not say I am not so sure about the degree of 
order in your house. 

My observations around the country in 
the last four months have given me deep 
concern, 

A number of States reflect a disunion in 
State and local Democratic organizations. 

We all recall that Will Rogers once said, 
“I am not a member of any organized politi- 
cal party. 

“I am a Democrat.” 

That was good for laughs back in 1922— 
but let’s not forget that the disunity that 
produced laughs back in those days, also 
produced an unbroken string of 12 years of 
Republican Presidents, Republican majori- 
ties in the 67th, 68th, 69th, 70th, 71st, and 
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72nd Congresses, and ultimately, such disas- 
ters as the great Depression. 

Democratic disunity is the germ that pro- 
duces Republican disease. 

If we want to be disease spreaders, that’s 
one thing, but if we want to provide solu- 
tions to the problems our nation is facing, 
and avoid the disasters that are inevitably 
the result of fighting among ourselves, then 
we must work together. 

You know that John Baily has made some 
excellent appointments to the Staff of the 
Committee. 

He has fine people, and they are building 
the blocks of a strong national campaign 
organization for 1968. 

The National Committee is carrying out its 
responsibility. 

In turn you have a two-fold responsibility, 
first, to build; second, to educate. 

Time is the primary requirement to carry 
out the responsibility of building. 

We now have time in abundance and now 
is the time to use it. 

Almost all States and local organizations 
have no election demands on their resources 
for well over a year. 

That period can be wasted through in- 
action, or it can be employed to recruit staff, 
to refine and extend voter registration efforts, 
to prepare campaign material, to secure the 
finances you need, to organize in a hard- 
hitting, effective way. 

I recognize this is the Electronic Age. More 
and more we deal with Computers. The Post 
Office Department is installing the largest 
in the world—but these are tools—aids to 
modernize. They are neither substitutes for 
letter carriers or for campaign workers in 
registration drives to get out the vote. We 
need an Army—a well-directed Army—a fully 
utilized Army of manpower. 

Long before the opening gun of the 1968 
campaigns, we should be ready to go, and 
able to go, and headed in the same direction, 

The other crucial task of any State and 
local organization that seeks to make a 
meaningful contribution is to educate. 

Tell the people, again and again, about 
the issues. 

Inform them. 

Tell them about the Administration's pol- 
icies on Vietnam. 

Tell the people of your State about the 
valiant struggle to resist aggression. 

Tell them as our President urged you to 
do last night how the sacrifices in Vietnam 
are being made to avoid greater sacrifices, 
later on, in different places, perhaps closer to 
our shores, and involving far greater cost in 
lives and resources. 

And tell them about the President's pro- 


gram. 

You know the historic—indeed fantastic— 
record of the last several years. Spell it out. 
Repeat it as a litany. 

And our current program: It is one of the 
finest agendas of action ever presented to a 
Congress. 

President Johnson has renewed his em- 
phasis on raising the quality and availability 
of education, including the use of the great- 
est educational tool ever invented—televi- 
sion—to teach our children. 

He has asked for a pilot program for free 
meals for preschool children. 

He has asked for an anti-crime program 
that will reduce crime by removing the 
poverty in which it breeds, and give mean- 
ingful help to local police forces. 

He has asked for protection of consumers, 
including truth-in-lending. 

He has asked for an expansion of our effort 
to support mental health and combat mental 
retardation. 

He has asked for new legislation for veter- 
ans. 

He has asked for new action and renewed 
vigor in every area that challenges America 
today to assure continuity of progress in 
the future. 

This is a program you can be proud of. 
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But you must advertise it. Spell it out. 
Describe it. 

Describe what is being attempted, and 
what is being achieved, what has been 
accomplished. 

And if the Republicans oppose, as they 
have so often, let’s tell the voters about that 
too. 
I think it well to remind our fellow Amer- 
icans that such landmarks as Medicare and 
Federal assistance to primary and secondary 
schools were the result of action by your 
party, and your Administration, your Demo- 
cratic Congress and your President. 

Now perhaps my tone today seems some- 
what harsh. 

Perhaps I may sound critical. 

I simply ask you to take what I say in 
the spirit I intend it. 

Because I also want you to take with you 
from this meeting the remembrance that we 
have, together—as a team—fought many 
political battles. 

We are working for America through the 
oldest political party in the world—as proud 
members of this historic party. 

And, my friends, I would like to share with 
you just for a moment a mood that has 
come over me in recent weeks. It struck me 
at our recent National Committee Meeting 
and again at dinner with you last night. 

Remembrances sharpened by visiting with 
so many of you once again. 

The friendships of the years. 

I want to recall with you—I want to re- 
mind you—that most of us here do go back 
together a good, long while. We have walked 
together. We have lived together through 
a golden era. 

Sa recall a windswept Boston Common in 
1952. 

I walked across that Common with collar 
turned-up against a bitter wind, with two 
young men. 

One had decided to seek state-wide office 
in Massachusetts and the other, his brother, 
had determined that he would devote his 
full time and effort to assist him. 

And I also remember the primary route in 
1960. I recall particularly Wisconsin and 
West Virginia and the conversation I had 
the morning following that West Virginia 
primary with the defeated candidate. 

I remember him that morning, tired, bone 
tired, from weeks without sufficient sleep, 
disappointed, naturally. 

And yet, at that moment he pledged his 
support, his full vigor, his total effort to 
move our party forward. 

My friends, I also recall a hotel room in 
Los Angeles in 1960. 

I remember well a tall Texan coming into 
that room to meet and be greeted by his 
leader. 

And that Texan on that day said to our 
nominee, “You have my pledge. 

“I will move heaven and earth to help 
achieve victory as a member of this ticket.” 

And I also recall a plane at Dallas. 

On that plane with the body of our fallen 
leader—a man I had been intimately asso- 
ciated with for 14 years—I again listened to 
the words of that tall Texan, who explained 
carefully to me his constitutional responsi- 
bility which he was fully prepared to accept, 
and pointed out that the world and the 
nation awaited this grim testing of our 
democratic form of government. 

The key word in his conversation was 
“continuity.” 

And he said to me, “I have a constitu- 
tional responsibility; you have none. 

“But I ask you to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with me.” 

I have served two presidents over these 
last six years—in close association. 

And I recall here so vividly these rem- 
iniscences I am sharing with you—that 
young man on windswept Boston Common, 
who served his brother, the President, with 
dedication to the end, and that brave and 
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courageous Democrat from Minnesota who 
travelled the highways and the byways into 
the communities of West Virginia and 
reacted as a true soldier at his moment of 
personal loss; and that tall Texan who 
travelled the long train route through the 
South in 1960 and who later assured con- 
tinuity for this nation at a moment of 
crisis and great stress as the world awaited 
with bated breath. 

I say to you, my friends, that all three 
of these men—leaders of our party—indeed 
all of those who hold national position and 
whom we look to for guidance, they will 
march shoulder to shoulder in 1968. 

They will be together on the continuing 
upward path to an even greater America. 

They will discharge their responsibilities 
together—their responsibilities to their 
party—their responsibilities to this na- 
tion. 

I submit to you, will you—you in Penn- 
sylvania, and in Michigan, and in Call- 
fornia, and in Ohio and in New York— 
across this nation—will you, within your 
States and within the counties that you 
know so well, will you to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with your fellow Democrats 
united as leaders in this great cause? 

Because, in the final analysis, my fellow 
Democrats, you—all of us together—the 
great Democratic party across this nation 
will make the judgment. 

Our leaders, I predict to you today, will 
fulfill their role. 

Ours is a great party with outstanding 
leadership. 

Ours is the majority party—now and in the 
future. : 

So I leave the question with you, know- 
ing in my heart the answer. 

All of us—shoulder to shoulder—into the 
future to meet our obligations and our 
duties to fulfill our destiny. 

We have a continuing unfinished agenda 
and we have a goal—a goal we can, we 
must and we will achieve: 

My friends, it is simply this—Demo- 
cratic victory in 1968! 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. McFALL. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HRLSTOSK T] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the West point with pride to the begin- 
nings of our civilization in the ancient 
land of Greece. It was on this rocky 
peninsula jutting into the Mediterranean 
Sea that much of the literature, art, sci- 
ence, sculpture, architecture, and philos- 
ophy which formed the foundation for 
Western culture originated and matured. 
Our debt to the Greece of centuries past 
is a great one and the model of the Greek 
civilization is one which we emulate. 
But there remains one characteristic of 
the Greek nation which is often over- 
looked when we enumerate those borrow- 
ings from our heritage that have contrib- 
uted to Western culture. It is the tena- 
cious desire of the Greek people to retain 
their freedom and the rights so basic to 
human dignity. 

It seems strange that the people who 
first implemented democracy should have 
suffered so much at the hands of tyrants 
and foreign rulers. One hundred and 
forty-six years ago, the Greeks valiantly 
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defied their Turkish masters when the 
Archbishop of Patras raised anew the 
standard of freedom so long buried be- 
neath the heels of the Romans and the 
Ottomans. For eight years, the Greeks, 
aided by the English, the French, and 
the Russians, fought against the com- 
bined strength of the Turkish and Egyp- 
tian empires. The freedom that 
emerged from that bitter war withstood 
the Fascist onslaught of World War II 
and the postwar threat of an armed Com- 
munist insurrection. Today the Greek 
nation, independent and free, is a vital 
link in the chain of democratic nations 
forged against the war machine of the 
Communist hegemony. 

The wars that have reinforced the 
Greek hold on democracy have left that 
brave nation in ruins. After each bout 
against the invader, the Greek people 
have rebuilt their nation with hard work 
and determination. The Greece of to- 
day is an example for the world or what 
can be accomplished in the face of ad- 
versity and hardship just as it is a living 
lesson that tyranny cannot conquer the 
free will of the Greek people. 

Mr. Speaker, we join with the Greek 
nation on this anniversary of their in- 
dependence in celebrating one of the 
truly significant dates in the history of 
Western civilization. We remember that 
our own break from the hold of a dicta- 
torial overload was in part based on the 
principles of ancient Greek democracy. 
There exists between the Greek and 
American nations a bond of friendship 
that shall outlive the shouting of im- 
petuous despots and our two nations shall 
continue to be living examples of true 
democracy. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, PARA- 
LYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have reintroduced a bill 
that would provide the Paralyzed Vet- 
erans of America, Inc., with recognition 
by the Veterans’ Administration in 
order that representatives from the PVA 
would be able to represent members of 
that organization in dealing with the 
VA. 

Most of the other major veterans’ or- 
ganizations are allowed to keep fulltime 
representatives in VA regional offices to 
assist their members. I can see no 
reason why the paraplegic veterans 
should not have this same privilege. 

In fact, there are good reasons why 
these veterans would need this type of 
representation more than most others, 
since we have many laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration that 
deal specifically with the paralyzed 
veteran. 

Last Thursday, March 30, Mr. Leslie P. 
Burghoff, Jr., president of the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America, appeared before 
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the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
present his organization’s legislative 
program for 1967. 

Mr. Burghoff, in his testimony, 
touched on the need for a congressional 
charter for PVA, which would accom- 
plish automatically the recognition called 
for in my bill. Either approach would be 
welcomed, since the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has a longstanding practice of 
giving recognition only to organizations 
granted a charter or recognition by an 
act of Congress. 

Since this practice was originated by 
an order of the Administrator many 
years ago, it could be changed by a 
similar order. However, since the Ad- 
ministrator does not seem to feel that 
he is in a position to do so, congressional 
action appears necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel sure that my col- 
leagues would want to review Mr. Burg- 
hoff’s testimony in full so as to be aware 
of the entire legislative program of the 


Paralyzed Veterans of America. The 
testimony follows: 
STATEMENT OF LESLIE P. BurGHorr, JR. 


PRESIDENT, PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMER- 
IcA, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 
30, 1967 


Mr, Chairman, Members of this Committee: 

On behalf of our members I consider it a 
privilege to appear before this Committee 
which has repeatedly demonstrated its dedi- 
cation to the health, social, and economic 
well-being of the American veteran. I, also, 
appreciate this opportunity to present to you 
the Legislative Program of the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America. 


HOSPITALIZATION 


The paramount concern of the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America is that veterans suf- 
fering from a spinal cord injury or disease— 
paraplegics and quadriplegics—shall receive 
the best medical and rehabilitative care that 
is possible. We are inherently aware of the 
need for the very specialized care and treat- 
ment required for these veterans in order 
for them to return to a near normal way 
of life. To provide the maximum oppor- 
tunity for developing the remaining, but 
substantial, potential of the spinal cord in- 
jured veteran, a highly specialized hospital 
facility and staff are required. 

Under the leadership of the late and be- 
loved Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers, 
the Hospitalization Subcommittee of this 
Veterans Affairs Committee supported the 
establishment of programs of treatment for 
paraplegics in the Spinal Cord Injury Serv- 
ices of our Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals. These Spinal Cord Injury Centers 
pioneered in the development of the finest 
spinal cord injury treatment in the world. 
The philosophies and methods successfully 
demonstrated have been advantageously 
used to treat and rehabilitate paraplegics in 
all corners of the earth. 

If the past is prologue, we must ignore a 
glorious beginning and observe the com- 
placency which has allowed a steady de- 
terioration in these beneficial programs. 
We must also be aware of the dangerous 
inadequacies in the present which have 
forfeited our select position as a world 
leader in this field. Today we do not have 
enough spinal cord injury centers to care 
for paraplegic veterans. We do not have 
a sufficient number of beds in the Centers 
we do have. And, of equal importance, we 
do not have adequate medical and para- 
medical personnel to staff them. All this, 
compounded by the steady influx of Vietnam 
wounded paraplegics, is leading to a critical 
failure to provide for our veterans. 
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The Paralyzed Veterans of America has at- 
tempted over the years to call attention to 
these problems—to little avail. To fill an 
obvious need, we are attempting to obtain 
better job ratings for male nursing attend- 
ants in the Spinal Cord Injury Centers. We 
welcome the survey and recommendations 
presented by the Chiefs of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Spinal Cord Injury Centers at 
their November 1966 Meeting calling for more 
ward aides. We have recommended new Cen- 
ters be established, based on the paraplegic 
veteran population density and the fact that 
there are only 205 Spinal Cord Injury beds 
west of the Mississippi. We strongly urge 
that staff pay raises be legislated to enable 
the Veterans’ Administration to recruit and 
hold highly motivated and skilled doctors, 
nurses, and male nursing attendants to ful- 
fill the promise of “care for him who bore the 
brunt of battle.“ 

In reviewing the litany of problems we are 
most concerned with the resultant failure to 
maintain a turnover of spinal cord injury 
patients to the extent that bed space is only 
available on a month’s notice. While Con- 
gress has authorized domiciliary and short- 
term nursing home care, these programs are 
admittedly inadequate for the paraplegic and 
quadriplegic patients. We have suggested 
that the Veterans’ Administration should es- 
tablish an intermediate care program which 
would provide supervised nursing care and 
rehabilitation at a higher level than the 
existing nursing home care program, a Half- 
way House Program to bridge the gap be- 
tween the hospital and the return to living 
at home, and, eventually, a low cost housing 
development specially constructed for wheel- 
chair living. The most pressing need is the 
intermediate care program which could free 
beds for Vietnam wounded and other critical 
cases in three months. 

We shall welcome the opportunity to pre- 
sent our views on these and other matters 
when the Hospitalization Subcommittee 
holds its hearings. 


THE NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PARAPLEGIC 
VETERAN 


During the past this Committee has been 
sincerely concerned with, and helpful to, the 
nonservice-connected veteran, But even our 
best intentions go astray when influenced by 
other forces. These veterans are caught in 
a rip-tide which washes away their precious 
ability to maintain life with dignity. The 
greater cost of medicines, medical supplies, 
and vital prosthetics has reduced them below 
@ poverty level. We strongly urge Congress 
to provide legislation to give the necessary 
drugs, medical supplies, and prosthetics to 
those nonservice-connected veterans who are 
in need of aid and attendance. It is further 
submitted that this benefit be made avail- 
able to those under the Protected Pension 
Plan, Public Law 86-211, and those pension- 
less paraplegics who are eligible for medical 
treatment. 

The mandatory need for specially equipped 
automobiles for transportation, specially re- 
modeled homes or apartments for housing, 
and funds to repair clothing worn and torn 
by prostheses, truly demonstrates the excep- 
tional necessity for additional financial as- 
sistance. We strongly urge the passage of 
the Paraplegic Rehabilitation Allowance Bill, 
H.R. 1360, which would provide $100.00 per 
month to help meet these tremendous costs 
faced by the paraplegic in today’s economy. 
Less than 5,000 nonservice-connected veter- 
ans would be eligible for this benefit, thereby 
limiting its effect directly to those in great- 
est need. The assistance that would be ren- 
dered to these veterans is in keeping with 
today’s programs for Americans at this in- 
come level. The need for, and the results 


provided by, the enactment of H.R. 1360 
should justify a position of high priority 
in the consideration of this Committee. 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America re- 
cently conducted a survey of our nonservice- 
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connected members. The finding that stands 
out above all others is that the low income 
limitation and the inclusion of Social Secu- 
rity disability benefit payments as income 
are the two most deleterious features of our 
pension laws. They reduce incentive, under- 
mine security, and are considered inequitable 
to the pension recipient who is left with a 
bitter choice of doing nothing to improve 
himself. In order to provide a measure of 
security where little is found, we urge that 
legislation be adopted to exclude the income 
earned by a veteran in receipt of aid and 
attendance when computing his eligibility 
for pension benefits. We further urge that 
Social Security disability payments be con- 
sidered as most other welfare and charitable 
income is under existing rules and regula- 
tions, and be excluded in determining income 
for pension purposes. 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America has 
always advocated the complete integration 
of the paraplegic veteran into the main- 
stream of our society. When striving to 
become an integral part of society the para- 
lyzed veteran must meet the same obliga- 
tions as others such as monthly rent, util- 
ities, insurance, taxes and automobile pay- 
ments, He must continue to meet these 
obligations whether he is living at home or 
suddenly required to be hospitalized for one 
of the many concomitant problems of para- 
plegia such as urological disorders, decubitus 
ulcers, fractures or other ailments. Gen- 
erally these conditions are not corrected in 
sixty days. The reduction of his pension to 
$30.00 per month during these periods of 
hospitalization causes undue financial hard- 
ship, as his normal obligations for the main- 
tenance of his home must continue to be 
met. To promote some sense of security we 
urge that the requirement reducing the pen- 
sion to $30.00 a month be repealed and the 
full amounts paid the veteran as is done 
under the protected pension law in the case 
of those suffering from Hansen's disease and 
paraplegia. 

We have enumerated specific areas of the 
pension picture that are in need of special 
action to correct inequities, and we have 
attached to this statement our nonservice- 
connected survey report that will support 
our recommendations. Without re-enu- 
merating the reasons it is sufficient to state 
that they apply to the general pension pic- 
ture also. Therefore, the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America wholeheartedly supports the pro- 
posal of President Lyndon B. Johnson to 
grant a 5.4 percent increase in pension pay- 
ments. 


THE SERVICE-CONNECTED PARAPLEGIC VETERAN 


The veteran of World War II, Korea, Viet- 
nam, and other conflicts of cold war whose 
spinal cord injury is a direct result of service 
to our country, unfortunately finds himself 
in a constantly losing position in today’s 
economy. The costs of services on which he 
must rely heavily continue to rise. There- 
fore, the Paralyzed Veterans of America sup- 
ports H.R. 1386, a bill to increase compensa- 
tion payments to service-connected veterans. 

We must point out, however, that the 
amount allowed for aid and attendance falls 
far short of providing the service which was 
intended. The quadriplegic must have daily 
assistance in getting dressed, getting out of 
bed, performing the various activities of daily 
living, such as eating, bathing, and just 
moving about, and then he must return to 
bed. If one were to multiply the minimum 
hourly wage by the number of hours of daily 
attendance required, and then multiply this 
by the number of days in the month, it 
would result in a figure greater than double 
the present aid and attendance rate. The 
Paralyzed Veterans of America recommends 
that a one-hundred percent increase be 
given in the aid and attendance allow- 
ance. 

Our compulsory service laws which the 
Paralyzed Veterans of America fully support, 
interrupt the lives of the American male 
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citizen who will later become a veteran. Even 
though all of our active duty servicemen do 
not serve in actual combat, they must leave 
their homes, interrupt their schooling or ca- 
reers, and are required to serve in areas that 
expose them to hazards which they would 
not normally encounter. All of these men 
have been an integral part of our country’s 
defense, regardless of the “title” of the war 
in which they served. We strongly support 
equalizing compensation and other benefits, 
including the grant for an automobile, of 
the Peacetime veteran with that of the War- 
time veteran. 

Confinement in a wheelchair, for all prac- 
tical purposes, excludes all forms of trans- 
portation other than the private automobile. 
Only by use of special hand controls can the 
paraplegic operate the motor vehicle. While 
Section 1901 of Title 38, USC, authorizes the 
grant for an automobile and equipment, Sec- 
tion 1904 limits the duplication of the bene- 
fit to replacement of only the automobile. 
The use of any prosthetic or aid device 
should be determined by the existing disabil- 
ity. This is the rule in everything but the 
hand control for driving an automobile. The 
device is necessary for a paraplegic to oper- 
ate his vehicle the same as leg braces or arti- 
ficial limbs are necessary for ambulation of 
the spinal cord injured or amputees. There- 
fore, the Paralyzed Veterans of America re- 
quests that H.R. 1359 be given favorable con- 
sideration to include hand controls in the 
definition of prosthetics. 

This Committee has been the birthplace 
of all favorable and generous legislation that 
benefits the severely disabled veteran. Provi- 
sion for his social and economic well-being, 
in the form of compensation, specially 
adapted housing, and a grant toward the pur- 
chase of an automobile, have been significant 
in returning the paraplegic veteran to a use- 
ful and active role in society. One of the de- 
sired necessities of today’s life that eludes 
him and causes him a certain amount of in- 
security is providing for his dependents after 
his death. His disability precludes the pur- 
chase of life insurance at reasonable rates. 
A large measure of security would be pro- 
vided if his widow would be assured of re- 
ceiving Disability and Indemnity Compensa- 
tion payments. We recommend that legisla- 
tion be adopted to provide for the payment 
of dependency and indemnity compensation 
to certain survivors of deceased veterans who 
were rated to receive aid and attendance” 
allowance by reason of service-connected dis- 
abilities for twenty or more years. 

P.L. 87-666 and P.L. 87-671 brought much 
more improvement to the appeals system. 
The Paralyzed Veterans of America neverthe- 
less feels that a Court of Veterans Appeals 
is essential. It would provide an opportu- 
nity for claims previously denied to be con- 
sidered by an impartial body whose purpose 
would be to administer the law consistent 
with the intent of Congress. 

Although the matter of a Federal charter 
for Paralyzed Veterans of America does not 
come within the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mittee, I hope in our attempt to secure 
Passage of our charter legislation H.R. 7533, 
we might have your individual support both 
on and off the floor. We are confident the 
abilities of our Organization in serving our 
members now warrant a charter from the 
Congress of the United States. 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America is 
keenly aware of, and deeply grateful for, the 
significant role this Committee played in the 
enactment of H.R. 203 in the last Congress. 
We are hopeful that the resulting research in 
the field of spinal cord injury may be the 
beginning of an effort that will lead to the 
elimination of paraplegia. PVA, also, will 
continue in its support of spinal cord re- 
search programs working towards this same 
end. 

I, again, thank you for this opportunity to 
outline these programs and goals of the 
Paralyzed Veterans of America. 
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COMMUNIST ORIGIN AND MANIPU- 
LATION OF VIETNAM WEEK, APRIL 
8-15, 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 22-26, 1966, the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., held its 18th national convention 
in New York City. A statement on the 
convention by J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
noted: 


The convention made a special attempt, 
especially through its youth program, to es- 
tablish the Party as the catalyst of the so- 
called “New Left” in this country, hoping to 
form coalitions with all elements of that 
movement. 


Referring further to the “new left” 
and the CPUSA, Mr. Hoover stated: 

The party has been watching with unin- 
hibited glee the rise of so-called “new left” 
organizations and groups, which have cul- 
minated in “peace” marches, protest demon- 
strations against American policy in Viet- 
nam, and turmoil on college and university 
campuses. The party press has carried arti- 
cles on the “new left”, saying the party 
should guide, exploit, and if possible, corral 
this youthful sentiment—which so largely 
is directed against the “status quo” and the 
“establishment” and has even encouraged 
civil disobedience. 


On Friday, March 21, 1967, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
made public its report, Communist Ori- 
gin and Manipulation of Vietnam Week 
April 8-15, 1967,“ in which it charged 
that Communists are the prineipal or- 
ganizing force behind extensive demon- 
strations to take place during Vietnam 
Week, April 8-15. Here is the commit- 
tee’s press release which accompanied 
the report: 


Press RELEASE, UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Committee on Un-American Activities 
charged today that Communists are the prin- 
cipal organizing force behind extensive dem- 
onstrations to take place during “Vietnam 
Week,” April 8-15. 

A Committee report, “Communist Origin 
and Manipulation of Vietnam Week,” says 
the aims of these demonstrations are to re- 
verse the U.S. policy of resisting Communism 
in Vietnam, undermine the United States, 
destroy any possibility of establishing a stable 
democratic government in Vietnam and pro- 
mote a Communist takeover there. 

The Committee names two groups as the 
planners and organizers of the demonstra- 
tions—the Student Mobilization Committee 
and the Spring Mobilization Committee. It 
says “Communists are playing dominant 
roles” in both organizations. 

The student group, the Committee states, 
grew out of a conference in Chicago last De- 
cember, called by Bettina Aptheker of the 
Communist Party’s National Committee, to 
organize a nationwide student strike against 
the war in Vietnam. The conference decided 
to limit the strike proposal to a few key 
campuses, but to stage extensive on-and-off 
campus student demonstrations throughout 
the week of April 8-15. 

The aim of the Spring Mobilization Com- 
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mittee is to stage on April 15, as a culmina- 
tion of Vietnam Week, the largest demonstra- 
tion ever to take place in the U.S. against 
the war in Vietnam. The two committees 
have joined forces to insure the success of 
their joint projects. 

The Committee report identifies top-rank- 
= Communists as being associated with 

Conference and the two com- 
mutase spearheading the demonstrations. 
Among them are Herbert Aptheker, leading 
theoretician of the Communist Party; Mike 
Zagarell, the Party's National Youth Direc- 
tor; Arnold Johnson, the Party’s public rela- 
tions director; Bettina Aptheker, described 
by the Committee as the Party’s “top youth 
agitator”; Carl Bloice, first publications di- 
rector of the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs; Robert 
Heisler, former Dubois Club’s National Com- 
mitteeman, and Albert Lima, Chairman of 
the Northern California District of the Com- 
munist Party—all members of the Com- 
munist Party’s National Committee. 

Trotskyist Communists, the Committee re- 
port says, are also prominent in the orga- 
nization of Vietnam Week: They include 
Fred Halstead, National Committeeman; Joel 
Britton, Chicago organizer, and Jack Barnes, 
New York organizer of the Trotskyist Com- 
munist organization, the Social Workers 
Party, and Lew Jones, 1966 National Chair- 
man of the Trotskyist youth group, the 
Young Socialist Alliance. 

Representative Edwin E. Willis, Chairman 
of the Committee, said evidence indicates 
that the organizers of Vietnam Week may 
succeed in their basic objective of staging 
the largest and most extensive demonstra- 
tions against the war in Vietnam. 

“We must keep in mind, however, that 
they originally hoped to turn out 500,000 
people for their march in New York and the 
same number for their San Francisco march 
and demonstration—a total of 1,000,000 peo- 
ple. I am convinced they will not get any- 
thing like this number. It will be a Com- 
munist failure in this respect, though they 
will succeed in providing a lot of grist for the 
worldwide Communist propaganda mill. 

“Naturally, this is disturbing. It is en- 
couraging, however, to know that the great 
majority of students in this country are re- 
fusing to have anything to do with Vietnam 
Week and counterdemonstrations are being 
organized on some campuses.” 

The Committee report finds that global 
publicity will be given to the Vietnam Week 
demonstrations by Communist propagandists 
in all parts of the world and will have the 
following effects: 

(a) It will give aid and comfort to the 
Communists everywhere, particularly in Viet- 
nam; 

(b) Among non-Communists, it will tend 
to create the false impression that a truly 
large segment of the U.S. population is vehe- 
mently opposed to this country’s policy in 
Vietnam; 

(c) U.S. leaders will be faced with greater 
difficulties in convincing our allies of the 
correctness of this country's policy in Viet- 
nam. (Other Committee conclusions are 
found on pages 53, 54 of the report.) 


Mr. Speaker, thus it can be seen that 
less than a year after the CPUSA’s na- 
tional convention, its plans to “establish 
the Party as the catalyst of the so-called 
new left in this country” are well under 
way. As the House Committee points 
out, the vehicles by which the CPUSA is 

the Vietnam Week affair are 
the Student Mobilization Committee and 
the Spring Mobilization Committee in 
which “Communists are playing domi- 
nant roles.” The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities further illus- 
trates how unsuspecting, sincere citizens 
can be duped into lending their support 
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to this effort. Regarding the Spring 
Mobilization Committee, it states: 

There are, of course, many non-Commu- 
nists who are sponsors of the Spring Mobi- 
lization Committee. It is probable that 
thousands of such persons will support its 
April 15 demonstrations. Not one of the top 
Officers of the committee is known to be a 
Communist. With this excellent cover, there 
is little doubt but that the many Commu- 
nists who are giving their all-out support to 
the group's activities will succeed in hood- 
winking many persons who are sincere paci- 
fists, liberals, and critics of U.S. policy in 
Vietnam into supporting the April 15 demon- 
strations—which the Communists look upon 
primarily as a means of undermining the 
United States and promoting Communist 
interests not only in Vietnam, but in all parts 
of the world. 


It is distressing that the use of that 
old and well-exposed tactic, the united 
front, can still be employed to help fur- 
ther Communist objectives with non- 
Communist hands. This is, of course, 
the device whereby Communists work 
with non-Communists to control an or- 
ganization, agency, a movement or a 
government. It is ironic that pacifist ele- 
ments which are involved in Vietnam 
Week are actually encouraging North 
Vietnam to continue its brutal aggres- 
sion against the people of South Viet- 
nam. The New York Times of February 
20, 1967, carried a UPI release concern- 
ing United States protest rallies which 
states in part: 

North Vietnam said today that it regarded 
demonstrations in the United States against 
American policy in Vietnam as proof that 
the Communists would win the war. 

An article in the official Government news- 
paper Nhan Dan said the North Vietnamese 
“hailed the mounting struggle of the entire 
people of the United States of America 
against Johnson's aggressive war in Viet- 
nam.” 


With regard to the young members of 
the so-called new left who believe that 
they can work along with the Communist 
Party, they are in for a rude awakening. 
The House committee report illustrates 
what can happen when non-Communist 
organizations seek to work along with 
Communist groups: 

Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
has two disadvantages when it gets into a 
conflict with Communist and ultraradical 
groups on any issue: (1) It grants its local 
chapters and individual members much 
more freedom than the other organizations 
do; (2) because it welcomes Communists and 
radicals of all descriptions, it sometimes de- 
velops that SDS “delegates” to some gather- 
ing will not represent the SDS position at 
all because they are members of the Com- 
munist Party, Progressive Labor Party, or 
Socialist Workers Party and their first loy- 
alty is to those organizations. When a show- 
down comes, these SDS members support 
the position of these other groups in op- 
position to the position of SDS, 


I wish that all those sincere citizens 
who disagree with our present firm pol- 
icy in Vietnam but who are unalterably 
opposed to tyranny and totalitarianism 
could read the conclusions set forth in 
the House committee's report on Viet- 
nam Week. Especially pertinent for the 
future is this excerpt: 

The success of the Communist united 
front strategy, which is so evident in the 
Vietnam Week program, indicates that much 
needs to be done, particularly on the col- 
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lege level, to inform the youth of America 
about both the principles on which the Gov- 
ernment of this country is based and the 
nature, record, strategy, and tactics of com- 
munism. No person who is truly informed 
about the nature and record of communism 
—joins in any united front operation with 
Communists. 


To forewarn those who might be unin- 
formed about the true nature of the Viet- 
nam Week program, I include the con- 
clusions of the report, “Communist Ori- 
gin and Manipulation of Vietnam Week, 
April 8-15, 1967,” in the Recorp at this 
point: 

CONCLUSIONS 


The proposal for a nationwide student 
strike was completely Communist in origin. 

The Chicago conference, at which the de- 
cision to stage Vietnam Week (April 8-15, 
1967) was made, was instigated and domi- 
nated by the Communist Party, U.S.A., and 
the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America. 

By careful selection of a limited list of na- 
tional sponsors, a deliberate effort has been 
made in the printed Call to Vietnam Week 
to conceal the major role the Communists 
have played—and are playing—in organizing 
and promoting this project. 

Communist organizations, the Communist 
press, Communist fronts, and individual 
Communists are united in giving their all- 
out support to Vietnam Week and all the 
activities and demonstrations associated with 
it. 

Communists are playing dominant roles 
in both the Student Mobilization Commit- 
tee and the Spring Mobilization Committee. 
Further, these two organizations have uni- 
fied their efforts and are cooperating com- 
pletely in their purpose of staging on April 
15 the largest demonstrations against the 
war in Vietnam ever to take place in this 
country. 

The immediate objective of Vietnam Week 
and the April 15 demonstrations is to re- 
verse the U.S. policy of resisting communism 
in Vietnam. 

The constant professions of a desire for 
“peace” which have appeared in the litera- 
ture and publicly related to Vietnam Week 
are completely insincere; the real, ultimate 
aim of the dominant Communist element in 
this movement is not peace, but the under- 
mining of the United States, the destruction 
of any possibility of establishing a stable 
democratic government in Vietnam, the pro- 
motion of a Communist takeover in Vietnam, 
and the general advance of world commu- 
nism. 

The organization and planning of the Viet- 
nam Week demonstrations provide an excel- 
lent example of successful implementation 
by the Communists of their “united front” 
strategy. 

Dr. Martin Luther King’s agreement to 
play a leading role in the April 15 demon- 
strations in New York City, and his freeing 
Rev. James Bevel from his key position in 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence to head up the Spring Mobilization 
Committee, are evidence that the Commu- 
nists have succeeded, at least partially, in 
implementing their strategy of fusing the 
Vietnam and civil rights issues in order to 
strengthen their chances of bringing about 
a reversal of U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

Pacifist elements are involved in Vietnam 
Week, in the Student Mobilization Commit- 
tee, the Spring Mobilization Committee, and 
its predecessor, the November 8 Mobiliza- 
tion Committee for Peace in Vietnam. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, genuine pacifist 
elements and organizations in this country 
are relatively small and weak. Alone, they 
have never succeeded in ng a major 
demonstration. While the sincerity of these 
groups in agitating for peace in Vietnam and 
elsewhere is not to be questioned, it is clear 
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that they have played, and are playing, a 
minor role in Vietnam Week and in other 
anti-Vietnam-war demonstrations that have 
taken place in this country in recent years. 

Every major, large-scale demonstration 

t the war in Vietnam which has 
taken place in this country has had all-out 
Communist support. They have, in fact, 
achieved the status of “large-scale” and ma- 
jor” mainly because of the effort put into 
them by Communist elements. 

The success of the Communist united 
front strategy, which is so evident in the 
Vietnam Week program, indicates that much 
needs to be done, particularly on the college 
level, to inform the youth of America about 
both the principles on which the Govern- 
ment of this country is based and the na- 
ture, record, strategy, and tactics of com- 
munism. No person who is truly dedicated 
to freedom, liberty, and the concept of 
democratic government, who opposes tyr- 
anny and totalitarianism—and, at the same 
time, is truly informed about the nature and 
record of communism—joins in any united 
front operation with Communists. 

Such success as the instigators and 
organizers of Vietnam Week may have in 
staging anti-U.S. demonstrations, April 8-15, 
and in turning out large numbers of people 
for the New York and San Francisco demon- 
strations must be attributed primarily to 
the Communists, The overall success of 
this operation will also be an indication of 
Communist strength and the extent to which 
the Communists are able to influence and 
manipulate non-Communist Americans. 

The Communist propaganda apparatus 
throughout the world will capitalize, in every 
way possible, on the Vietnam Week and 
April 15 demonstrations. The global pub- 
licity given to them by the Communist 
propaganda machine will have the following 
effects: 

(a) It will give aid and comfort to Com- 
munists everywhere, particularly in Viet- 
nam. 

(b) Among non-Communists, it will tend 
to create the false impression that a truly 
large segment of the U.S. population is 
vehemently opposed to this country's policy 
in Vietnam. 

(c) U.S. leaders will be faced with greater 
difficulties in convincing our allies of the 
correctness of this country's policy in Viet- 
nam. 


ADDRESS OF HON. LARRY O’BRIEN, 
ON PROPOSALS REGARDING 
POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Post- 
master General, the Honorable Larry 
O’Brien, in an address today before the 
Magazine Publishers Association and the 
American Society of Magazine Editors, 
has made far-reaching proposals regard- 
ing the postal service. I am inserting a 
copy of this address in the Recor for the 
information of Members of the House. 
The address reads as follows: 

A New DESIGN FOR THE POSTAL SERVICE 
(Address by Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O'Brien) 

It is indeed a pleasure to be with you here 
today and to bring you the greetings of Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

You, collectively, form one of our great- 
est customers. 

And we, the U.S. Post Office Department, 
form your greatest channel of distribution. 
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Certainly, there is a partnership of mutual 
interest and long concern existing between 
us, a fact reflected in the splendid coopera- 
tion given by MPA members to the Postal 
Service by donating valuable space as a pub- 
lic service to ZIP Code advertisements. My 
friends, I want to state again my thanks and 
appreciation for this voluntary and im- 
portant effort. 

The partnership that exists between us 
is also accorded unique recognition in the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958. 

For the Act recognized that publishing, 
and the distribution of publications, form 
not just another business, but a national 
resource that has ylelded enormous benefit 
to the nation throughout its history, and will 
continue, I am sure, to yield enormous 
benefit in the years to come. 

It is a truism to recall the great diversity 
of this splendid country of ours—diversity 
in geography, in climate, in farm and in- 
dustry, in race, in national origin. 

We are so diverse that only extraordinary 
means could have held us together when so 
many forces seemed designed to tear us apart. 
There are a number of reasons why the 
United States did not become the dis-United 
States, and why we did not evolve into a 
North American Balkans. 

There are many factors that combined and 
unified America. The process was carried on 
silently, almost in secret, underneath the 
temporary upheavals in our history. It 
moved by a chain of paper that transported 
the elements of Americanism through thou- 
sands of miles, across mountains and desert, 
from city to frontier, a chain stretching into 
every clearing and valley. This link consisted 
of the postal service and the publications— 
magazines and newspapers—that provided a 
common store of images, of heroes, of folk- 
lore, of truth, and of inspiration and ideals. 

The American magazine industry has been 
a powerful force in the making of America, 
and of making America better, and I salute 
you and your industry which we strive to 
serve. 

Occasionally I receive some slight indica- 
tion that our effort to serve is meeting with 
success. Just a few days ago I received a 
letter from a patron in North Dakota, telling 
me of improved mail delivery. She said, 
“You just don’t know how much prompt 
mail service means to my husband since he 
lost his mind.” 

I'm sure she wasn't referring to the de- 
livery of magazines. 

I notice there are an increasing number 
of magazine articles that deal with problems 
of the future of the postal service. I don’t 
know whether this is because the present and 
the past are so dismal, but there is a notice- 
able trend, nonetheless. 

Of course, the future has always fascinated 
man. And I suppose publishers have 
found. if I can sound timely ... that 
there are profits in being prophets. 

But I'm afraid even the most optimistic 
prophets can’t see much brightness in our 
future. Fortune tells us in bold capital let- 
ters that “Time is running out’—I wonder 
if the editor let that one slip by or if it's a 
subliminal hint to renew a sister publica- 
tion— Time is running out,” the Fortune 
headline reads, “and trouble is spreading.” 
“It’s now or never for the Post Office.” The 
Saturday Review tells us of “The Day the 
Mails Stopped.” Newsweek tells “How to 
Float on a Sea of Red Ink.” What's the 
Matter With the Mails?” the reporter asks 
plaintively. “What Ails the Post Office?” 
Nation wants to know. Reader’s Digest finds 
a “Crisis in the Post Office.” U.S. News and 
World Report gives me some company by 
reminding us of “A Question the World 
Over: ‘What’s Wrong With the Mails?’” and 
in its April 3rd issue it asks, “Can Anything 
be Done About U.S. Mail Service?” 

And so it goes. I apologize for those I’ve 
missed. 

After reading some of those articles, I am 
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reminded of the confused lady in Fresno 
whose car rolled smashingly down the street 
after she got out to mail a letter. “Didn’t 
you set the emergency brake?” asked the 
judge. “Emergency brake?” she said, sur- 
prised. “I didn't know mailing a letter was 
an emergency.” 

Well, despite the many problems we face, 
it still isn’t an emergency—yet. In fact, if 
I may refer back to the April issue of U.S. 
News, I think there is something that can 
be done about the U.S. mail service. That 
something is to change the prescription we've 
been using to combat hardening of the pos- 
tal arteries, and our chronic case of perni- 
cious deficit. I believe another prescription 
is needed. In fact, I have given the nature 
of this prescription considerable—and in- 
creasing—thought since I became Postmaster 
General 17 months ago today. 

We have made extensive progress in our 
effort to improve service. In fact, we have 
even taken some of the steps that you have 
been urging on us for years. 

Though I am proud of what has been ac- 
complished, the speed of our advance re- 
minds me of the nature of battle in World 
War One. For every inch that we advance 
through shellhole, sticky mud, and poison 
gas, it is necessary to undertake a tremen- 
dous barrage, and expend whole divisions of 
energy and good will. Victories are meas- 
ured in inches. 

The reason for this painful and difficult 
progress is rooted not merely in volume, but 
more in the restrictive jungle of legislation 
and custom that has grown up around the 
Post Office Department in the 138 years since 
it joined Andrew Jackson’s Cabinet. 

In 1829, the Post Office Department was 
one of the principal policy arms of the Fed- 
eral Government. During our history, we 
were the channel through which Federal 
assistance was provided to roadbuilding, the 
newly developed steamship, and the infant 
railroad and airline industries. It was im- 
portant and necessary and right that there 
be a strong link between the postal service 
and the highest policy-making levels in the 
Executive Branch of our government. But 
those needs of the past no longer exist. 

Since Andrew Jackson’s time there have 
been more changes in the way people live 
and the way people think than had taken 
place in the previous thousand years. If 
the postal service had remained what it was 
in 1829, the situation would be a difficult 
one. But the truth, my friends, is that we 
are less able to meet changing needs today 
than was Amos Kendall, Jackson's Postmas- 
ter General, or Montgomery Blair, Lincoln's 
Postmaster General. 

All institutions have a life of their own, 
and they either grow or die. Sometimes, like 
the dinosaur, they grow in ways that are 
harmful, they grow in self-destructive ways. 

I think that is the path that has been 
taken by the postal service. 

I have concluded that there are so many 
existing and formidable barriers to efficient 
Management that the ultimate solution to 
the problems of the postal service lies in 
taking the Department out of its present 
context entirely. 

I think the effort to patch a fabric so full 
of holes is yielding diminishing returns. 

Let me cite Just one example: In 1951, a 
parcel post law was passed which proved 
unworkable. During the period from 1951 
to 1966, when the Parcel Post Reform Law 
was passed, there were close to 2 million 
words of testimony, from 244 witnesses, In 
addition, there were whole forests consumed 
for the amount of paper required for news- 
paper and magazine coverage of the issue. 
There were another 4 million words involved 
in exchanges over this matter with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and in de- 
bate in the Houses of Congress. For each 
page of testimony countless hours of re- 
search and preparation were required. The 
time of many talented people, on both sides 
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of the issue, was consumed as quickly as 
cellophane in a bonfire. 

And, as you are keenly and perhaps pain- 
fully aware, we are now engaged in request- 
ing a rate increase, a task that will certain- 
ly place heavy burdens on already overbur- 
dened members of Congress. 

If we ran our telephone system in this way, 
the carrier pigeon business would still have 
a great future, and I would sell my shares 
of AT&T—if I had any. 

If we sought to build an atomic bomb in 
this way, we'd still be surveying sites in 
Tennessee, Washington, and New Mexico— 
or arguing about whether we should survey 
the sites. 

Ladies and Gentleman, the Post Office De- 
partment, as presently constituted, reminds 
me of the classic definition of an elephant— 
a mouse built to government specifications. 

Recently I was asked a basic question 
about the organization of the Postal Service 
by the receptive Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subommittee, Representative 
Tom Steed of Oklahoma. 

Chairman Steed asked, General . . would 
this be a fair summary: that at the present 
time as the manager of the Post Office De- 
partment, you have no control over your 
work load, you have no control over the rates 
of revenue that you are able to bring in, you 
have no control over the pay rates of the 
employees that you employ, you have very 
litle control over the conditions of the serv- 
ice of these employees, you have virtually no 
control, by the nature of it, of the physical 
facilities that you are forced to use, and you 
have only a limited control at best over the 
transportation facilities that you are com- 
pelled to use . . And then he added, this 
Is . . a staggering amount of ‘no control’ 
in terms of the duties you have to perform.” 

I agreed with Chairman Steed. My area of 
“no control” is almost unlimited. 

This is a situation that has grown up over 
such a long period of time and has such a 
strong tradition, that the only effective ac- 
tion I foresee is sweeping it away entirely. 

And at this point permit me to say loud 
and clear that I am not focusing any criti- 
cism on Congress for the manner in which 
the Postal Service is organized. Our organi- 
zation is the product of evolution, and I think 
any candid assessment of the record will 
show that whenever real progress has been 
made during that evolutionary process, Con- 
gressional prodding has had much to do with 
it. For example, I recently received a strong 
prod myself from the Chairman of the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee— 
Senator Mike Monroney—concerning greater 
use of airlift for first class mail. So when 
we have moved down more enlightened paths, 
it has quite often been as a result of Con- 
gressional “marching orders.“ 

The question is whether so much prodding 
would have been necessary if the managers 
of the postal service were themselves clearly 
and fully responsible for the Department’s 
record. 

As you know, I had some experience in the 
legislative area prior to becoming Postmaster 
General and I want to say that since taking 
on this job I have had the fullest cooperation 
from the Chairmen and members of our 
legislative and appropriations Committees. 
Senator Monroney, Chairman Steed, Chair- 
man Dulski and their colleagues have at all 
times displayed the most intense interest in 
postal progress. They have often initiated 
and always supported our efforts to modern- 
ize, and plan for the future. 

The conclusion I have reached has fully 
taken into account this meaningful partner- 
ship between the Executive Branch and the 
Congress. The partnership is meaningful, 
the relationships are excellent but together 
we occupy a vehicle no longer able to re- 
spond to the demands of the times. 

Indifference, inflexibility, timidity are 
tenacious molds that grow in areas shaded 
by diffused responsibility. When everybody 
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is responsible, as you well know from your 
own business operations, nobody is respon- 
sible, 

If there is one lesson I have learned from 
many years in public service it is that when 
you give a man responsibility and hold him 
to it—then, and only then, do you get re- 
sults, 

A lifetime in politics has also helped me 
appreciate the value of compromise. But 
there are times when compromise is simply 
not possible. It's difficult to find grounds for 
compromise between a girl who wants a big 
church wedding and a boy who wants to 
break his engagement. And it’s difficult to 
find a compromise between superlative serv- 
ice and cumbersome organization. 

Shortly after I became Postmaster General 
I assigned the best talent I could find to a 
Task Force to study this problem. I have 
recently seen the results of the study made 
by this group. Their conclusions and my 
own are parallel. 

And therefore I propose to you today that 
the postal service— 

Should cease to be part of the President’s 
Cabinet; 

Should become a nonprofit government 
corporation, rendering essential public serv- 
ice; 

Should provide postal services authorized 
by the Congress; 

Should be operated by a board of direc- 
tors, appointed by the President, and con- 
firmed by the Congress; 

Should be managed by a professional exec- 
utive appointed by the board; 

Should be given a clear mandate on the 
percentage of cost coverage for postal serv- 
ices, so that further revisions in rates— 
should they be necessary—would be made on 
a fixed formula basis. 

And in addition, management and em- 
Ployees alike should be paid according to 
standards of comparable industries; and em- 
ployees should be offered more incentive and 
scope as well as a wider area for collective 
bargaining. 

Further, other steps should be taken to as- 
sure that the postal service reflects fully the 
genius of American management and in- 
dustrial skills. 

Through the establishment of a govern- 
ment corporation we would avoid the many 
statutory restrictions on appropriated funds 
which now exist. For example, the corpora- 
tion would issue bonds to provide a capital 
fund with which to build appropriately de- 
signed and well equipped post office struc- 
tures, which could also be self-amortizing 
through rental income. 

I can report to you that I have made a gen- 
eral recommendation of this nature to the 
President, and he feels it worthy of intensive 
study. And in case there is any doubt, I 
want to state that while I am advocating 
the abolition of my own job, I would not 
under any circumstances take an executive 
position in the government corporation I am 
proposing. 

During recent months a number of pro- 
posals have been made in the Congress to 
alter some aspects of the postal service. 
While all are well intentioned, they are only 
props for the tottering structure we now in- 
habit so uneasily. 

I believe the time for props is past. I 
think we must stop tinkering and begin con- 
structing. 

The Constitution of the United States 
makes no mention of supporting farm prices, 
regulating the purity of food and drugs, the 
reclamation of arid land... but it does 
contain a mandate for Congress to establish 
post offices and post roads. The Founding 
Fathers understood clearly that, aside from 
the common defense, there are few services 
as important to a farflung nation than a 
postal service with the qualities of safety, 
certainty, celerity and economy. The United 
States is perhaps the most ingenious nation 
in the history of the world. I think it is 


about time that we devote considerably more 
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of that ingenuity to the vital area of postal 
communications. 

It is about time, because the volume that 
already threatens catastrophe is only the 
shadow of events to come. 

We are close to the 200 million mark in 
our population, 

Our gross national product approaches $760 
billion. 

We are in the 74th month of unbroken and 
unprecedented economic expansion. 

Our index of industrial production is 155% 
of what it was back in 1957 to 1959. 

Personal income rose to $610 billion a year 
as of February. 

We are better educated than ever before. 
The average number of school years com- 
pleted per citizen is at an all-time high of 
11.8. More Americans are going to school 
than ever before. And the Federal, State and 
local governments are pouring almost $30 
billion into education, more than twice the 
entire national income of Spain and 70 per 
cent of the entire income of Italy. 

In short, the United States right now has 
more people earning and learning than ever 
before. 

What does this mean for the Postal Serv- 
ice? Simply that we are the mirror of this 
affluence, this rising standard of living and 
learning. 

And, I might add, mail volume is grow- 
ing faster than our population. For each 
year, despite the growth in telephone, tele- 
type, and other electronic traffic, there is a 
rise in the per capita number of letters sent 
by the American people. When I came to 
the Post Office Department the rate was one 
piece of mail per day for every man, woman 
and child: 365 pieces a year. Now we are 
anticipating a figure of 415 pieces of mail a 
year for every American. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, some observers 
seem to view the Post Office Department as 
a kind of sponge that can absorb any 
amount, any increase, in mail. I am afraid 
the sponge is full. 

We simply can’t go on as we have been. 

A number of magazine articles I cited 
earlier arrived at conclusions similar to that 
of Fortune: unless something is done 
soon to reform the service, the postal system 
is headed for an impossible situation.” 

The article commends the steps we have 
taken, such as accelerating our mechaniza- 
tion and modernization program; according 
new status to our research effort by upgrad- 
ing it to the Assistant Postmaster General 
level and attracting to it many highly 
qualified engineers and scientists; setting up 
an Office of Planning and Systems Analysis 
so that resources may. be employed in the 
right place, the right time, with the right 
emphasis; and providing for the most ex- 
tensive electronic source data network in the 
world. 

We have taken these steps, and we plan to 
take still others in the future. For example, 
on top of our $100 million accelerated 
mechanization and modernization program, 
we are asking the Congress for an additional 
sum of $300 million for the coming year—a 
sum already approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But though meaningful prog- 
ress has been and is being made—we still 
pull behind us the anchor of organization 
long ago surpassed by the general advance 
of our country. 

I have, today, given you my proposals on 
how we can move into the main stream of 
progress. I know my proposal is far-reach- 
ing; in fact, it has to be the most extensive 
proposal ever made in the history of the 
American postal service. But, I am firmly 
convinced, this is the only way to achieve 
the superlative postal service President 
Johnson has mandated, postal service worthy 
of the American Standard. And, I would like 
to ask you to cooperate with us, as you have 
so often in the past. A departure from tradi- 
tion such as I propose requires public under- 
standing and public support: There is no 
better vehicle for the creation of under- 
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standing and support than the powerful in- 
strument of the American magazine industry. 
So, in closing, I ask for your help in bring- 
ing home to the people of this country the 
need for, and the nature of, the proposals I 
have made today. 

President Johnson often recalls a state- 
ment once made by John F. Kennedy—that 
happiness lies in full use of your powers 
along lines of excellence. I think through 
the changes I suggest, we can build a postal 
service that uses, fully, its resources along 
lines of excellence, a result that, at long 
last, should make the American people happy 
with mail service. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. DICKINSON (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business as 
member of Armed Services Committee 
inspecting Vietnam bases. 

Mr. HALLECK (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business as 
member of Armed Services Committee 
inspecting Vietnam bases. 

Mr. Gusser (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business as 
member of Armed Services Committee 
inspecting Vietnam bases. 

Mr. Marias of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD. R. Forp), through 
April 5, on account of official business. 

Mr. REINECKE (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), through April 5, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for Monday and Tuesday, 
April 3 and 4, on account of official busi- 
ness as inember of Armed Services Com- 
mittee inspecting Vietnam bases. 

Mr. STRATTON (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for Monday and ‘Tuesday, 
April 3 and 4, on account of official busi- 
ness as member of Armed Services Com- 
mittee inspecting Vietnam bases. 

Mr. Irwin (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for Monday and ‘Tuesday, 
April 3 and 4, on account of official busi- 
ness as member of Armed Services Com- 
mittee inspecting Vietnam bases. 

Mr. Corman, for an indefinite period, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Fraser (at the request of Mr. 
Bodds), for the week of April 3, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), for Monday and 
Tuesday, April 3 and 4, on account of 
official business as member of Armed 
ial dag Committee inspecting Vietnam 

ases. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Jonas (at the request of Mr. 
Battin), for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT), for 10 minutes, to- 
day; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lipscoms (at the request of Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT), for 15 minutes, on 
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April 4; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FisHer (at the request of Mr. 
McF att), for 30 minutes today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Horton and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Rarick and to include extraneous 
material. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McFat.t) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TENZER in three instances. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 23, 1967, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 7123. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 5 minutes; p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 4, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


568. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
and the President and Chairman, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting a 
report on the policies and operations of the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policies covering the 
period July 1, 1965-June 30, 1966, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 89-126 (H. 
Doc. No. 92); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and ordered to be printed. 

569. A letter from the president, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, 
transmitting the 17th Annual Report of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
272 of August 14, 1953 (H, Doc. No. 93); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

570. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the act of February 2, 
1903, as amended, to authorize user charges 
for certain services performed thereunder by 
the Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

571. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Aviation Agency, transmitting 
a report of antideficiency violations, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665 
(i) (2)); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 
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572. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting the 19th annual report on the 
national industrial reserve, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 80-883; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

573. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize the extension of cer- 
tain naval vessel loans now in existence, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

574. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior; transmitting a special study 
to determine the sufficiency of the present 
safety requirements of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act, as amended, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 89-376; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

575. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting a 
report on the amount of Export-Import 
Bank insurance and guarantees issued in 
connection with United States exports to Yu- 
goslavia for the month of February 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of title III of the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act of 1967 and to the Presiden- 
tial determination of February 4, 1964; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

576. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting additional background infor- 
mation on the U.S, position with respect to 
Southern Rhodesia; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

577. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a proposed draft joint resolu- 
tion providing for acceptance by the United 
States of America of two amendments to the 
constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

578. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to repeal certain provisions of title 5 
and title 18, United States Code; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

579. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of review of selected financial manage- 
ment practices in the Department of Labor; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

580. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of management of high-value aero- 
nautical parts by Pacific Air Force bases, De- 
partment of the Air Force; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

581. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of potential savings on volume move- 
ments of household goods from overseas 
points to the continental United States, De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

582. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 14th report of the Depart- 
ment of State on its activities under the 
Federal Property and Administrative Sery- 
ices Act of 1949 (Public Law 81-152) for the 
calendar year 1966; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

583. A letter from the assistant secretary, 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
transmitting the official report of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters for the 
year 1966, in compliance with section 4 of 
its charter, to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, 

584. A letter from the Archivist of the Unit- 
ed States, transmitting a report on records 
proposed for disposal, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 63 Stat. 377; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

585. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a pro- 
posed amendment extending for 1 year the 
concession contract to provide accommoda- 
tions, facilities, and services at the La Push 
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site in Olympic National Park, Wash., pur- 
suant to the provisions of 70 Stat. 543; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

586. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report on the activities 
of, expenditures by, and donations to the 
Charles R. Robertson Lignite Research Lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Mines, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., for the calendar year 1966, pursuant 
to the provisions of 62 Stat. 85; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

587. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report summarizing the 
1966 operations regarding the desalting of 
sea and brackish waters, and to provide rec- 
ommendations for further legislation, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 82-448, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

588. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a pro- 
posed concession contract under which Uni- 
versal Interpretive Shuttle Corp. will be au- 
thorized to establish and operate a visitor 
interpretive shuttle service in the Mall area, 
Washington, D.C., National Capital region, 
National Park Service, for a term from date 
of execution of contract through December 
31, 1977; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

589. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting the 54th Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Commerce for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 604; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

590. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a re- 
port covering all employee claims in fiscal 
year 1966, pursuant to the provisions of 78 
Stat. 767; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

691. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the settlement of claims against 
the District of Columbia by officers and em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia for dam- 
age to, or loss of, personal property incident 
to their service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

592. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting the Annual Report 
of the Maritime Administration for fiscal 
year 1966; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

593. A letter from the Governor of the 
Canal Zone, President, Panama Canal Com- 
pany, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide a survivorship annuity for 
widows of recipients under the Panama Canal 
Cash Relief Act of July 5, 1937; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 7819. A bill to strengthen and improve 
programs of assistance for elementary and 
secondary education by extending authority 
for allocation of funds to be used for educa- 
tion of Indian children and children in over- 
seas dependents schools of the Department 
of Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by provid- 
ing assistance for comprehensive educational 
planning, and by improving programs of edu- 
cation for the handicapped; to improve au- 
ee sa assistance to schools in federally 
imp: areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 7820. A bill to cancel certain con- 
struction costs and irrigation assessments 
chargeable against lands of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7821. A bill to amend the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the re- 
fund to States of certain taxes on distilled 
spirits and wine destroyed by fire, casualty, 
or act of God; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 7822. A bill to eliminate fraud from 
the Federal home loan and mortgage insur- 
ance programs; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, 

H.R. 7823. A bill to provide that the income 
averaging provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 shall not apply to income at- 
tributable to crime; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 7824. A bill to protect consumers and 
others against misbranding, false invoicing, 
and false advertising of decorative wood and 
simulated wood products; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 7825. A bill to restrict imports of dairy 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 7826. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to extend and enlarge the 
program of grants for educational television 
broadcasting facilities; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7827. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 7828. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 7829. A bill to provide comprehensive 
rules dealing with interrogation which will 
fully protect the rights and interest of so- 
ciety and the criminally accused; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 7830. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 with respect to obscene 
or harassing telephone calls in interstate or 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 7831. A bill to amend the Fire and 
Casualty Act and the Motor Vehicle Safety 
Responsibility Act of the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7832. A bill to establish a Federal 
sabbatical program to improve the quality 
of teaching in the Nation’s elementary or 
secondary schools; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7833. A bill to amend section 3 of title 
4, United States Code, relating to the use 
of the United States flag, to make its provi- 
sions also applicable outside the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 7834. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 7835. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 7836. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the inclu- 
sion in the computation of accredited services 
of certain periods of service rendered States 
or instrumentalities of States, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7837. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

H.R. 7838. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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H.R. 7839. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide a new system of over- 
time compensation for postal field service 
employees, to eliminate compensatory time 
in the posta: field service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 7840. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 7841. A bill to amend title II of tne 
Social Security Act to provide disability 
insurance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six 
quarters of coverage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 7842. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of platinum from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 7843. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7844. A bill relating to the status of 
volunteer fire companies for purposes of lia- 
bility for Federal income taxes and for cer- 
tain Federal excise taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7845. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemptions for 
& spouse, the exemption for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 7846. A bill relating to withholding, 
for purposes of the income tax imposed by 
certain cities, on the compensation of Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 7847. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the n- 
come tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7848. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7849. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide additional group life 
insurance and accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance for Federal employees and 
additional life insurance for retired Federal 
employees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7850. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for contributions to po- 
litical parties or candidates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 7851. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age and 
blindness; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. R. 7852. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7853. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a full an- 
nuity for any individual (without regard to 
his age) who has completed 30 years of rail- 
road service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7854. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guarantee Corpo- 
ration, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 7855. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against 5 percent of the Federal income tax 
for State and local income taxes paid by an 
individual during the taxable year; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 7856. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 7857. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to extend to 
certain veterans who served in the Mexican 
border conflict the benefits enjoyed by vet- 
erans who served during periods of war; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 7858. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7859. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 7860. A bill to amend section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 7861. A bill to restrict imports of 
dairy products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RARICE: 

H.R. 7862. A bill to amend sections 1331 
and 1332, title 28, chapter 85, United States 
Code, dealing in part with the jurisdiction 
of district courts of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7863. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 7864. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to designate within the De- 
partment of the Interior an officer to estab- 
lish, coordinate, and administer programs 
authorized by this act, for the reclamation, 
acquisition, and conservation of lands and 
water adversely affected by coal mining oper- 
ations, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7865. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the head-of- 
household benefits to unremarried widows 
and widowers, and individuals who have at- 
tained age 35 and who have never been mar- 
ried or who have been separated or divorced 
for 3 years or more, who maintain their own 
households; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 7866. A bill to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, to provide finan- 
cial assistance in the repair or replacement 
of public elementary and secondary schools 
suffering the results of fire, flood, storm, 
earthquake, or other casualty; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7867. A bill to provide that where the 
entitlement of veteran, widow, or child to a 
pension from the Veterans’ Administration 
is based upon the veteran's having served in 
World War I, the beneficiary shall if other- 
wise eligible have the right to elect payment 
of pension under either the provisions of 
title 38 as in effect on June 30, 1960, or as 
amended by the Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1959, whichever provides the greater benefit; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 7868. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 7869. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act to prohibit the use in the com- 
mission of certain crimes of firearms trans- 
ported in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 7870. A bill to encourage the creation 
of original ornamental designs of useful arti- 
cles by protecting the authors of such de- 
signs for a limited time against unauthorized 
copying; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 7871. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 7872. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on paper industries machinery; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 7873. A bill to amend section 3402 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the recognition by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, Inc., for the prosecution of vet- 
erans’ claims; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 7874. A bill to provide that the Joint 
Committee on the Library shall make an 
annual report relating to the use of auto- 
matic data processing by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 7875. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
the 12th World Jamboree of the Boy Scouts 
of America; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7876. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R.7877. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McEWEN: 

H.R. 7878. A bill to extend by 1 year the 
period for filing applications for certain 
death insurance benefits under the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RARICE: 

H.R. 7879. A bill to prohibit any State 
from levying income taxes on nonresidents 
of the State; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 7880. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 7881. A bill to amend chapter 61 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to lot- 
teries to exempt deer-hunting contests; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. J. Res. 484. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative tc equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H. J. Res. 485. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 
H.J. Res. 486. Joint resolution proposing 
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an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the right to 
vote shall not be denied on account of age 
to persons who are 18 years of age or older; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. J. Res. 487. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Jerome C. Hun- 
saker as Citizen Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. RARICE: 

H. J. Res. 488. Joint resolution to support 
the prohibition of Federal control of educa- 
tion as provided by section 604 of Public 
Law 89-10; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H. Con, Res. 297. Concurrent resolution to 
provide early appropriations for Federal edu- 
cational programs; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 298. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for an investigation and study of the 
administration of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H. Con. Res. 299. Concurrent resolution to 
create a delegation to a convention of North 
Atlantic nations; to the Committee on For- 
eigns Affairs. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H. Con, Res. 300. Concurrent resolution to 
provide early appropriations for Federal edu- 
cational programs; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 301. Concurrent resolution to 
create a delegation to a convention of North 
Atlantic nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


100. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alabama, relative 
to ratification of the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution relating to succession to 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

101. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona, relative to the alloca- 
tion of additional land for common school, 
high school, and junior college purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

102. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona, relative to regulation 
and registration of mail-order firearms sales; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

103. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to legislation 
necessary to implement and execute the oil 
shale development program of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

104. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to Federal 
financial assistance for domestic gold pro- 
ducers; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

105. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to Federal 
financial assistance for domestic lead and 
zinc producers; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

106. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maine, relative to full develop- 
ment of electric power potential of Passa- 
maquoddy Bay and Upper St. John River; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

107. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to a proposed constitutional amendment 
permitting the recital of a nonsectarian 
prayer in public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

108. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
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the State of Minnesota, relative to the return 
to the States of a portion of the income taxes 
collected in each State; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

109. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Missouri, relative to the Heller 
revenue-sharing plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

110, Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Missouri, relative to the Heller 
revenue-sharing plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

111, Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Missouri, relative to the issuance 
of a commemorative postage stamp honoring 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

112, Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Ohio, relative to ratification of 
the proposed constitutional amendment re- 
lating to succession to the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

113. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, relative to declaring 
Columbus Day a Federal legal public holi- 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

114. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, relative to the con- 
struction and operation of an experimental 
fish protein concentrate plant; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

115. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, relative to the con- 
struction of the Bumping Lake enlargement; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

116. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, relative to making 
the tribal rolls and mailing lists of the vari- 
ous Indian tribes available to enrolled mem- 
bers of the particular tribe; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

117. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, relative to the ex- 
tension of navigation on the upper Columbia 
River; to the Committee on Public Works. 

118. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, relative to lifting 
the burden of taxation from low-income 
families and individuals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

119. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, relative to the 
establishment of hippoglossus stenolepsis 
and hippoglosus hippoglussus as the only fish 
to be known as halibut; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 
H.R. 7882. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Navy at certain U.S. naval stations in 
Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 7883. A bill for the relief of Rufinita 
Atil Jaurigue; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7884. A bill for the relief of Guido 
Paribello; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7885. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Perris, also known as John Perris; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7886. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Flores; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 7887. A bill for the relief of Bien- 
venido Yikyekan Borromeo; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7888. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Tarantino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 7889. A bill for the relief of Pietro 

Severino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 7890. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose- 
fina Quintos Marcelo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 7891. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Battista Nolli; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7892. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Jose de Barros; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 7893. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Guio- 
mar P. Figueiredo de Oliveira; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 7894. A bill for the relief of Sununta 
Ninphairoj; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 7895. A bill to authorize the President 
to promote Brig. Gen. Robert F. McDermott 
to the temporary grade of major general; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr, POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 7896. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
A. Rico Fernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7897. A bill for the relief of Dr, Guil- 
lermo Fresco de Jongh; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7898. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ne- 
mesio Vazquez Fernandez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7899. A bill for the relief of Dr. Man- 
uel V. Areces-Perez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7900. A bill for the relief of Dr. Eulo- 
gio Manuel Calderin Pazos; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7901. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fran- 
cisco Dominguez Lopez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7902. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mi- 
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guel A. Santos-Buch; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7903. A bill for the relief of Dr. Luis 
F. Serrano Milanes; to the Committee on 
the Judiclary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 7904. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elba 
J. Garcia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 7905. A bill for the relief of Maria 
De Jesus Da Silva Ferreira; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7906. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Inez Pacheco de Andrade Medeiros; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7907. A bill for the relief of Othon 
Da Rocha Rebelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 7908. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
N. Rogers, John P. Corcoran, Mrs. Charles W. 
(Ethel J.) Pensinger, Marion M. Lee, and 
Arthur N. Lee; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H. R. 7909. A bill for the relief of Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust Co. of New York, 
N.Y.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


51. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Massachusetts, 
Inc., Chestnut Hill, Mass., relative to the es- 
tablishment of the division office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations in Boston; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

52. Also, petition of the Bar Association 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C., relative to the improvement and ex- 
tension through reciprocal legislation of the 
enforcement of duties of support (71 Stat. 
285, D.C. Code 30-308); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

53. Also, petition of American Bakers As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C., relative to in- 
vestigation of the administration of the 
Sugar Act of 1948; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

54. Also, petition of Grande Voiture of 
of Massachusetts, La Société des 40 Hommes 
et 8 Chevaux, Worcester, Mass., relative to the 
closing of the Arlington National Cemetery; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

55. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Port- 
land, Oreg., relative to the requirement of 
a two-thirds majority vote of the Supreme 
Court in declaring laws unconstitutional; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

56. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Port- 
land, Oreg., relative to the acceptance of 
memorials from State legislatures; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Bellmore Students Help Each Other 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the opportunity to discuss with 


civic leaders, teachers, and students of 
the village of Bellmore, N.Y., a unique 
and meaningful program to raise 
scholarship funds through private initia- 
tive. 

The Mepham-Calhoun-Kennedy Fund, 
Inc., is a joint effort of Mepham High 
School, Calhoun High School, and Ken- 
nedy High School, in Bellmore, Long 
Island, N.Y. It consists of the heads of 
the student organizations, representa- 
tives of parent-faculty groups, high 


school principals, and interested par- 
ents and public spirited citizens, who 
serve as Officers of the operating com- 
mittees. 

The purpose of the fund is to provide 
awards to high school graduates based 
on scholarship and the need for financial 
assistance to enable worthy students to 
further their college education. Over 
$70,000 has been raised in the 7 years 
during which the program has been in 
existence. 
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The private initiative of these students 
and interested citizens of Bellmore 
demonstrates the potential effectiveness 
of a person-to-person program at the 
local level in support of student scholar- 
ship funds. The annual solicitation of 
funds culminates in a 1-day-a-year 
drive, when over 1,200 students from the 
three high schools visit every home in the 
communities served by the schools, in- 
cluding Merrick, North Merrick, Bell- 
more, and North Bellmore to solicit con- 
tributions. This day is called S-day for 
“Scholarship Day”—and is the result of 
6 months of careful planning. 

This year S-day will take place on 
Saturday, April 29, and the goal is to 
obtain from every home in the area “a 
dollar for a scholar.” Last year the 
dollar-for-scholarship drive raised over 
$13,000. This year, based on more than 
20,000 homes in the area, the goal has 
been set at $20,000. 

The scholarships range from $250 per 
year to $1,200 over a period of 4 years. 
In addition to seniors planning to go on 
to college, students who will attend 
2-year community colleges, nursing and 
technical schools are also eligible for 
scholarship awards. 

During its 7 years, the Scholarship 
Fund Drive Committee has awarded 
scholarships to more than 125 worthy 
students. There has never been a lack 
of students to participate in the drive as 
they recognize the benefits to themselves 
and their classmates. They and their 
faculty advisers have long recognized 
that State and Federal Government 
scholarship programs cannot do the job 
alone. They also realize that nonprofit, 
tax-free foundation scholarship grants 
are not available to all who need finan- 
cial help to enable them to get a college 
education. 

The value of this self-help program is 
perhaps best illustrated by the letter sent 
by a Mepham High School teacher to 
this year’s chairman of the Scholarship 
Drive Committee. Mrs. Sander Bailey 
Shadoff tells how she received a scholar- 
ship in 1962, without which she probably 
would not have been able to attend and 
complete college in 3 years. 

I have permission to insert at this 
point in the Recorp the text of Mrs. 
Shadoff’s letter to Mr. Michael Coon, 
chairman of the Scholarship Drive 
Committee: 

NORTH BELLMORE, N. V., 
February 28, 1967. 
Mr. MICHAEL Coon, 
Merrick, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Coon: I wish to congratulate 
you on your recent appointment as Chairman 
of the Scholarship Drive. Doing such a 
worthwhile chore and helping young people 
attain goals which would otherwise be im- 
possible must be a very satisfying feeling. 
I think it is wonderful that there are men 
such as yourself in the community who take 
an interest in the education of the youth of 
the community. 

I received one of these scholarships in 1962 
when I was a student at Mepham; and I can- 
not tell you how much it has meant to me 
in my education. The money was available 
to me as soon as I needed it; unlike any 
Regents money I received. And, without this 
scholarship, I probably would not have been 
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able to go and finish college in three years. 
It afforded me the opportunity to come back 
to Mepham as a teacher. 
Very truly yours, 
ELAINE JESCHUR SHADOFF. 


Mr. Speaker, this program combines 
the concepts of self-help and private ini- 
tiative and I commend the students of 
the Bellmore high schools and all the in- 
terested and concerned residents of Long 
Island's South Shore communities who 
participate in this unique and worth- 
while cause. It should be the responsi- 
bility of government—local, State, and 
Federal—to provide an education to all 
those who seek it. Until that day comes, 
Federal and State scholarships, founda- 
tion grants, and local community efforts 
should all combine their available re- 
sources to make it possible for as many 
high school seniors as possible to receive 
a college education. 


Congressman Horton Submits Plan To 
Ease Price Squeeze Resulting From 
Dairy Import Loopholes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1967 
Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, during 


the past few weeks, the news spotlight 
has been centered on a struggle by a 
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group of dairy farmers to obtain higher 
prices for the milk they sell to proces- 
sors. While the methods employed to 
achieve this end may be questionable in 
many instances, the whole incident 
points up a serious malady in our Na- 
tion’s dairy industry. 

The quest by dairy farmers for a high- 
er rate of return on their investment 
cannot be accurately compared with the 
desire of most economic segments of the 
Nation for greater income. In a very 
real sense, the dairy industry is fighting 
for its life. To illustrate the terrible 
truth of this statement, one need only 
look at the statistics showing the num- 
ber of farms which reported sales of 
milk products during the years since 
World War II. 

In 1945, 2.5 million American farms 
reported sales of dairy products. In that 
year, the population of the United States 
was just under 140 million persons. In 
1960, after a 25-percen? rise in our popu- 
lation, only 1 million farmers reported 
sales of dairy products—down 40 per- 
cent from the 1945 figure. Since 1960, 
the rate of attrition from dairy farming 
has been even more rapid. There is no 
simple explanation for the shrinking of 
this industry, but many important fac- 
tors can be cited. Foremost among these 
is the fact that historically in the United 
States, dairy farmers have been unable 
to earn a return that is anywhere near 
comparable to returns on investment 
earned by other segments of the econ- 
omy. A comparison of the rise in na- 
tional income and population with 
growth factors in the dairy industry is 
illustrated by the following tables: 


National economic factors and milk production, 1889-1965 


Milk production hista pehe ias Cash reset in 
arke! ice marke of— 
Year National | Total pop- of Seyi milk sold — 
income ulation and cream to plants 
On farms | Per capita and dealers: Milk and | All farm 

cream? | products 4 

Billions of Billions of Billions of | Dollars Millions of | Millions 
dollars Millions pounds Pounds pounds kuéra. dollars * a 


weight 


63.5 2.38 1, 

75.3 2.21 1, 9, 055 

75.2 1.71 1. 7, 693 

86.2 1.82 1, 521 9, 105 

98.4 3.19 3, 021 22, 405 

98.3 3. 89 3.719 28, 795 
744 108.3 4.01 4.217 29, 785 
680 113.8 4.21 4, 753 34, 692 
683 117.0 4.22 4, 919 36, 407 
675 118.3 4.10 4, 854 37, 923 
660 118.0 4.11 4, 860 38, 939 
661 120.5 4.16 5, 035 39, 067 
643 119.1 4.24 5, 084 41, 380 


July a of total population including Armed Forces overseas. 


2 Ave . 

Includes farm butter through 1954, 

Includes Government payments. 

$ Excludes production 3 

* Includes Alaska and Hawaii beginning with 1960, 


This table, compiled by the National 
Milk Producers Federation in 1966, dem- 
onstrates first, that dairy income as a 
percentage of national income is shrink- 
ing rapidly; second, that dairy income as 
a percentage of farm income is shrink- 
ing; third, that per capita expenditures 
for dairy products—refiected in dairy 


marketing receipts—has fallen drasti- 
cally in recent years. 

A further illustration of the difficulties 
being experienced in the industry is pro- 
vided by the following table, showing the 
parity prices and prices received by dairy 
farmers: 
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Parity prices and prices received and paid by farmer, 1940-65 


Year 


weight) weight) 


— : E 2.18 1.82 
ee See 8. 30 3.70 
1950 4.42 3. 89 
1955. 4.67 4.01 
1900 4.99 4.21 
1901. 5.12 4.22 
1962. 5.20 4.10 
1963. 5.35 4.11 
1964. 5.38 4.10 
1965. 5. 50 4.25 


Includes production payments 1945, 
2 Calculated on basis of 1950 law. 


All milk, wholesale price! 


Index numbers (1910-14=100) 


Ratio used 
in deter- 


mining 
parity 
equivalent 
price of 
manufac: 
turing 
milk 
„ 
W Dea esl 
89 88. 5 
87 83.7 
85 80.0 
83 79.7 
78 79.1 
77 78.4 
77 78.1 
76 ‘477.9 


212-month simple average prices as percentage of annual parity prices. 


4 Percentage for 1966 is 78. 


It must be remembered that immedi- 
ately after World War II, Europe was un- 


able to produce enough dairy and other 
farm products to feed itself. Thus, much 
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of American milk and dairy production 
was exported. In the above table, this 
fact is reflected by parity ratios above 
100 percent for the years 1945 to 1950. 
Some of the shrinkage and attrition 
from the dairy industry in the last 20 
years can be attributed to the disappear- 
ance of this lucrative export market. 
Today, in fact, one of the major prob- 
lems faced by dairymen is a steady ero- 
sion of the domestic market by imports 
from Western Europe and elsewhere. In 
1965 and 1966, and again this year, dairy 
farmers are leaving the industry at an 
almost blinding rate. At the same time, 
dairy imports in 1966 were more than 
triple what they were in 1965. Again in 
1967, total dairy imports at the current 
rate will be 20 percent higher than last 
year, and almost 400 percent of the 1965 
rate. The following table illustrates the 
rapid import rise, and compares the ac- 
tual quantities imported to quantities 
supposedly allowed under Federal law: 


Summary of dairy product imports—Computed on basis of milk equivalent of butterfat, calendar years 1958-66 


Year 


Un millions of pounds] 
Imports Cheese imports 
Total Total Within 
imports 1 import Total! quota? 
quotas ? 
(i) 2 3) (4) 

525 97.7 479 81 
441 189. 4 421 110 
458 189. 4 438 155 
514 180. 4 453 165 
661 235. 5 419 143 
507 221.5 464 146 
578 221.5 535 161 
604 248. 1 540 170 
760 274.7 688 172 
795 281.1 689 189 
915 282, 4 747 205 
830 282. 4 685 184 
918 282. 4 710 179 

2. 800 201. 5 1, 264 188 

3, 500 282. 4 


Imports other than cheese 
Outside Within Outside 
quota! Total : quota ë quota? 
(5) (6) m (8) 
398 46 8.0 38. 0 
311 20 16.0 4.0 
283 20 16.0 4.0 
288 61 43.0 18.0 
276 242 62,2 179.8 
318 43 43.0 0 
374 43 43.0 0 
370 54 64.0 0 
516 72 42.5 29. 5 
500 106 43,3 62.7 
542 168 44.6 123, 4 
501 145 44.6 100. 4 
531 208 49.8 158.2 
1, 070 1, 530 49.8 1, 486. 2 


1 U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1967 preliminary estimate. 
1 and yields used by U.S. Department 
of culture in 1966, as follows: Cheddar cheese, 9.8; Italian cheese, 7.98 
Gouda cheese, 7.58; blue mold cheese, 9.093; butter, 21.55; butteroil 1.25 multiplied oF 
21,55; dried cream, 18.6; dried whole milk, 7.35; dried buttermilk, 1.43; and malte 


ted from imports within quota, of all cheese varieties multiplied by 8.33, a 


2 Computed from import quotas 


milk, 2.65. 
Com 
weighted average yield factor. 


Imports of dairy products displaced a 
market for American dairy products in 
an amount representing 2.8 billion 
pounds of milk in 1966. This was ap- 
proximately 10 times the amount of im- 
ports authorized by quotas established 
under section 22 of the AAA. 

The result is lower prices to dairy 
farmers at a time when all costs of pro- 
duction are increasing. The Minnesota- 
Wisconsin manufacturing milk price 
series, which is a nationwide indicator of 
prices paid farmers for manufacturing 
milk, dropped from $4.34 per hundred- 
weight in September 1966, to $4.02 per 
hundredweight in February 1967. It can 
reasonably be expected that this price 
will go down further in coming months. 

Dairy farmers have faced milk sur- 
pluses and lower milk prices since 1953. 
In 1965 through reductions in cow num- 
bers and the exodus of farmers from 
dairying, the market came into balance 
for the first time and farm prices rose 
above minimum levels established by the 
Government. 


4 Col. 0 minus (4), 
$ Col. D minus 0 
Col. (6 


; Edam and minus (8 


The influx of imports, however, de- 
stroyed the market. Milk prices in Feb- 
ruary stood at 85 percent of parity—the 
measurement of prices comparable to 
those in the balance of the economy. 

In the State of New York, approxi- 
mately one-half of all milk sold by 
farmers is made into manufactured dairy 
products. The reduction of the manu- 
factured price, of about 32 cents per hun- 
dredweight, since September, means an 
annual loss to New York farmers of some 
$17,000,000. 

More devastating than this is that the 
fresh cream market has been destroyed. 
Cream, normally used in the production 
of ice cream, has been largely displaced 
by mixture of butterfat and sugar from 
abroad. These imports, in total, are in 
circumvention of quotas established by 
the Federal Government for the importa- 
tion of butteroil. 

As a result of the imports from abroad, 
the Department of Agriculture is again 
purchasing substantial volumes of dairy 
products in an effort to support farm 


7 Computed from imports outside quotas, by products, and yields used by U.S, 
Department of Agriculture in 1966. * 8 a 


prices at minimum levels. In effect, these 
purchases mean the expenditure of tax- 
payers’ money to purchase surplus pro- 
duction from abroad with no resulting 
benefits to U.S. dairy farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I have shown 
definitively that at least part of the un- 
rest and erosion present in American 
dairying has resulted from a flooding of 
domestic markets in the past 18 months 
by foreign producers. While a total ban 
on dairy imports would be contrary to 
our Nation’s commitment to freer world 
trade, I believe that we must take appro- 
priate and carefully measured action to 
stop the disintegration of this crucial in- 
dustry at home. For this reason, I am 
submitting a bill that will limit imports 
of dairy products to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the average annual quantities 
which were admitted for consump- 
tion during the 5 calendar years 1961 
through 1965. During those years, im- 
ports underwent a substantial, but regu- 
lar rate of increase, as opposed to the 
300-percent jump experienced in 1966. 
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In my bill, even this base period is not 
used as a hard and fast import quota, 
it also provides for increases or de- 
creases in the quota corresponding to 
changes in total annual domestic con- 
sumption of milk and milk products. 


SHRINKING PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
As we have seen from figures I pre- 
sented above, milk products account for 
a consistently smaller percentage of the 
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American food dollar and market re- 
ceipts for these products account for 
shrinking percentages of national in- 
come. In 1950, when the U.S. popula- 
tion was about 152 million persons, total 
dairy production was a little over 117 
billion pounds. 

In 1965, after a 22-percent population 
increase to 195 million, dairy production 
rose only 6.4 percent to 125 billion 
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pounds, reflecting a large decrease in per 
capita consumption of dairy products. 
The following table shows that since 1950, 
per capita consumption of all milk prod- 
ucts has fallen from 728 pounds to 582 
pounds. Even the substantial increases 
in skim milk and nonfat dry milk prod- 
ucts since 1950 do not compensate for 
large drops in the use of fluid milk and 
butter: 


Per capita civilian disappearance of milk and dairy products in total and commercial, 1910-65 (the difference between “total” 
and commercial“ are amounts bought wholly or partly with Government funds) 


| All products 


Includes Alaska and Hawaii beginning with 1960. 
United States and foreign milk production 


and consumption 
PRODUCTION 
1964 194 1965 
cows per cow Total 
milk 
1,000 Million 
head Pounds ounds 
16, 061 7, 907 128, 061 
8, 909 6, 192 56, 750 
5, 833 7, 873 46, 740 
4,149 6, 860 , 635 
3, 300 5, 778 19, 455 
2, 900 6, 363 18, 345 
1, 665 9,211 16, 100 
3, 265 4, 900 14, 825 
2, 011 6, 267 13, 135 
1,370 8, 419 11, 765 
999 8. 912 9, 350 
1,185 7, 116 600 
1,220 6, 565 8,115 
897 7, 408 7,145 
1,117 6, 160 7, 055 
1,393 4, 739 7, 055 
552 6, 658 3, 645 
PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION, 1964 
{In pounds] 
Total in 
Fluid | Butter Cheese] milk 
milk ! equiv- 
alent ? 
39.5 7.2 1. 443 
35.8 3.5 1, 439 
43. 2 7. 7 1,315 
14.9 19.4 998 
23.1 19.1 996 
20.4 17.6 975 
20, 2 13.6 962 
24.3 7.2 937 
18.8 21.1 928 
10.1 19. 0 911 
19.0 10.5 882 
19.1 7.5 870 
18.9 9.7 769 
11.4 7.6 708 
11.3 17.0 678 
6.8 9.4 630 
3.6 17.1 347 


1 Whole milk equivalent consumption of fluid cream 
included with fluid milk. 

2 Fluid milk and dairy products in terms of whole 
milk equivalent. 


Judging from the figures presented in 
this table, much of the difficulty being 
experienced in the dairy industry can be 
attributed to a marked lack of success in 
selling milk products which compete 
with other nondairy drinks and dairy 
substitutes. In few industries has the 
level of per capita product usage fallen 
so rapidly. In my view, two competing 
factors can be cited as having brought 
about the poor competitive position of 
dairy products on the domestic market. 
First, the tight cost-price squeeze expe- 
rienced by all dairymen has allowed 
them to invest only a minimum amount 
of money in advertising, promotion, and 
new product development. On the 
other end of the cycle, high costs of 
modern, sanitary dairy machinery and 
of milk production in general have kept 
supermarket prices of milk and other 
dairy products above the price levels of 
comparable quantities of competing 
products. 

At the end of February, I submitted a 
bill which I think would help the 
dairy industry to overcome this promo- 
tional handicap. H.R. 6269 provides for 
a marketwide promotion program, es- 
tablishing marketing research and de- 
velopment projects, advertising, and 
sales promotional and educational pro- 
grams in Federal milk marketing orders. 
Under my bill, dairy farmers will be per- 
mitted to utilize their own money to sell 
their own product provided the program 
is first approved by two-thirds of the 
producers in the marketing order voting 
in a referendum on this issue. 

By providing the guidance and coop- 
eration inherent in my bill, I believe we 
can put the dairy industry in a more 
advantageous position vis-a-vis its com- 
petitors in the food industry. The 
Federal Government has long sought to 


Nonfat dry milk 


Fluid milk and Butter Cheese 
cream Evyapo- 
Cottage Ice rated 
cream | and con- 
Total Com- Total Com- Total Com- densed Total Com- 
mercial merci mercial mercial 
Pounds | Pounds 
of milk ofmilk | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
„„ „% KK aail at 
produ pr pr pr pr produ: ri 

1 i m E N 18. 3 18.3 43 43 0.6 1. 9 5.8 Tea e 5 
— a RE A 14.9 14.9 4.0 4.0 -6 7.6 8.6 0.2 0.2 
337 337 18,1 18. 1 4.7 4.7 9 9.7 11.7 4 4 
337 337 17.6 17,6 4.7 4.7 1.2 9.8 13.6 1.3 1.3 
326 326 17.6 17.5 5.3 5.3 1.3 8. 1 16.2 16 1.6 
331 330 17.0 16.7 6.0 6.0 1.9 11.4 19.3 2.2 2.2 
399 398 10.9 10.9 6.7 6.7 2.6 15.7 18. 3 1.9 1.9 
349 345 10.7 10.4 7.7 7.5 3.1 17.2 20.1 3.7 3.4 
348 340 9.0 8.3 7.9 7.3 3.9 18.0 16.2 5.5 4.9 
322 308 7.5 7.0 8.3 8.1 4.7 18.3 13.7 6.2 5.5 
310 296 7.4 6.6 8.6 8. 5 4.6 18.0 13.3 6.2 5.2 
308 293 7.3 6.4 9.2 8.4 4.5 17. 9 12. 5 6.1 5.0 
307 292 6.9 6.0 9.2 8.5 44 18.0 11.6 5.8 4.8 
305 289 6.8 5.9 9.4 8.6 4.6 18.2 11.3 6.0 5.0 
3⁰⁴ 287 6.5 5.8 9.5 9.1 46 18.3 10.8 5.8 5.0 


cure the economic illness of this indus- 
try. The two bills I propose are tailored | 
to meet specifics and identifiable prob- 
lems which are faced by American dairy- 
ing—the problems of import flooding 
and product promotion and develop- 
ment. 

There are reasons for the present un- 
rest and attrition in American dairying. 
Some of the reasons are economic fac- 
tors outside the area of possible or desir- 
able control by Government. The two 
difficulties which I am seeking to allevi- 
ate, however, are crystallized and cur- 
able. I am confident that my colleagues 
in the House will help me to administer 
the carefully measured legislative medi- 
cation which I have proposed to strength- 
en this large and important segment of 
our economy. 


Revise Our Copyright Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pearance of a product is a key factor in 
its sales acceptance by the consumer. 
That is why it is not surprising that 
manufacturers and individual creators of 
original and attractive designs of pro- 
ducts are interested in protecting their 
designs against unauthorized copying. 
Protection of the rights of creative 
artists is the basis of our copyright laws. 

The Congress is mandated by the Con- 
stitution of the United States: 


f K a a 
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To regulate Commerce 


And also— 

To promote the Progress of Science and 
useful Arts, by securing for limited Times to 
Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right 
to their respective Writings and Discoveries. 


We have given statutory protection 
to patent and copyright owners, but 
thus far we have failed to give to creators 
of designs of products, the protection 
which they have long sought and to 
which they are justly entitled. The fact 
that the law does not give effective pro- 
tection to designs has resulted in unau- 
thorized copying and piracy of designs 
in many industries, where such practices 
is rampant. The immediate effect of 
such piracy, is to penalize the manu- 
facturer and the creative artist in his 
employ, who create an original design 
oftimes at considerable cost and expense 
while taking the risk that it may not 
appeal to the consuming public. This 
commercial morality gap has resulted in 
unfair competition and is discouraging 
investment in original designing by 
destroying the incentive of creative 
artists. Copying fosters uncertainties 
and instability which filter through an 
entire industry, from the distributor to 
the supplier of basic materials. 

In the long run, the consumer would be 
deprived of the rich variety of designs 
which our designers are capable of pro- 
ducing; he would become confused by 
the array of identical and near-identical 
copies of a design; he would be deceived 
as to the quality and «workmanship of 
items in the marketplace embodying a 
design copied from a _ well-advertised 
item. 

Over and above the injurious economic 
effects of design piracy, its immorality 
cannot be disputed. American society 
generally condemns taking something 
created and owned by another without 
his permission. This has been reflected 
in our views of plagiarism of books, 
music, and drama, as well as painting, 
drawing, sculpture and other so-called 
fine arts. These views have recently 
been crystallized in H.R. 2512, the copy- 
right revision bill, which was reported 
favorably by the Judiciary Committee on 
March 8 and in the development of 
which I had the pleasure of participating. 
Accordingly, there is no reason why we 
should tolerate plagiarism of designs. 

The bill which I introduced yes- 
terday, H.R. 7870, provides for the pro- 
tection of an original design for an initial 
5-year period with an optional second 
5-year term. A claim to design protec- 
tion must be filed within 6 months after 
the design is exhibited publicly. If an 
infringement occurs the owner of the 
design may recover from anyone who 
purposefully makes or imports articles 
embodying a copy of the protected de- 
sign. Remedies include an injunction, 
damages—up to $100 per copy or $5,000. 
whichever is greater—possible forfeiture 
or destruction of all infringing articles, 
plates, molds, and so forth, and recovery 
of costs and attorney fees. 

The proposed legislation does not con- 
flict with the availability of design pat- 
ents under existing law nor does the pro- 
posed legislation conflict with possible 
copyright coverage or protection. 

Design piracy inhibits the develop- 
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ment of our own creative artists and the 
proper cultural growth in the United 
States. Design piracy can also adversely 
affect our balance of payments by en- 
couraging a greater emphasis on im- 
ported fashions, furniture, and other 
products. 

U.S. designers have the creative ability 
to make the United States a leader. It 
is the purpose of my bill, H.R. 7870, to 
give them the opportunity to do so. 


Trade With Communist Russia—By 
Executive Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the week 
beginning May 21, 1967, has been pro- 
claimed World Trade Week by Executive 
Order No. 3771, dated March 24, 1967. 

Thus, we have made it a policy for our 
free enterprise economy to embark on a 
free world trade, to build a foundation 
for mutual trust among nations. 

But what about free trade with South 
Rhodesia? The Rhodesians do not re- 
ceive our taxpayers’ money in foreign aid, 
nor do they supply weapons to kill our 
sons in Vietnam, nor install and super- 
vise nuclear-warhead missiles in Cuba, 
nor do they boast they will bury us. 

No trade permitted with Rhodesia— 
yet Executive Order No. 3771 calls trade 
with the Soviet Union as a means of 
achieving fruitful cooperation. And the 
U.S. participation in the 1967 food proc- 
essing fair in Moscow is heralded as an 
illustration of our effort to build bridges 
through trade. Are we to conclude that 
our national policies are favored toward 
Communist and Socialist nations, but 
racist haters when it comes to white 
government? 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Executive Order 
No. 3771 in the Recorp following my 
remarks: 

Wortp TRADE WEEK, 1967—PROcLAMATION 
3771, BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
World trade joins the United States with 

other nations in a creative partnership that 

supports the growth of our free enterprise 
economy and advances the well-being of all 
our citizens. 

Last year, total trade among the non- 
communist countries amounted to about 
$180 billion. Since 1960, this trade has 
grown by more than $67 billion, or an annual 
rate of more than 8 percent. Trade among 
the nations of the free world should reach 


the astounding annual rate of $200 billion 
in the year ahead. 

The exchange of goods and services builds 
a foundation for mutual trust among na- 
tions. It sustains our hopes for the attain- 
ment of a better world, in which all peoples 
may live in peace, 

Expanding trade with nations around the 
world accelerates the pace of economic prog- 
ress at home and abroad. 

It enlarges the opportunities for United 
States businessmen to sell more products 
and services in world markets. Since 1960, 
US. exports of merchandise have risen by 
50 percent. In 1966, they exceeded $29 bil- 
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lion, close to $3 billion more than the year 
before. 

At provides employment for more Amer- 
ican workers. About three and a half million 
Americans are engaged, directly or indirect- 
ly, in the production, transport and market- 
ing of our exports. The growth of this trade 
will create jobs for many more workers in 
both rural and urban areas throughout the 
United States. 

—It widens the range of materials and 
consumer goods available at competitive 
prices in the domestic marketplace. 

—It helps the developing countries make 
fuller use of their energies and resources. 

It encourages the international exchange 
of ideas, knowledge, and experience. 

Vigorous expansion of our export volume 
is essential. We have succeeded in reducing 
the deficit in our balance of payments, but 
we must make still further improvement. 

The United States will continue to support 
the reciprocal reduction of trade barriers to 
stimulate the flow of international com- 
merce. To this purpose, an early and suc- 
cessful completion of the Kennedy Round 
of trade negotiations is especially important, 
There are only a few weeks remaining; by 
April 30, major issues must be settled and 
a balance of concessions achieved. The final 
agreement must be signed by June 30. An 
historic opportunity to broaden vastly the 
world’s trade horizons is within reach. This 
opportunity must not be lost. 

We are negotiating with other nations on 
the improvement of the international mone- 
tary system. International agreement that 
will assure an adequate growth of world re- 
serves is a key to the future expansion of 
world trade. 

We believe that trade also offers a means 
of achieving fruitful cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and other Eastern European 
nations. In 1966, U.S. exports to Eastern 
Europe totalled only $200 million while other 
Europe goods worth over $6 billion. U.S. 
ratification of a consular agreement with the 
U.S.S.R., our various trade missions to East- 
ern Europe, and our participation in the 
1967 food processing fair in Moscow illus- 
trate our effort to build bridges through 
trade. We must continue to pursue lasting 
peace by seeking out every possible course 
to healthy economic and cultural relations 
with these countries. 

The principal objective of our foreign 
trade policy is to promote the increase of 
peaceful, profitable commerce among our 
Nation and others. 

World Trade Week reaffirms and supports 
this objective. 

Now, Therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
21, 1967, as World Trade Week; and I re- 
quest the appropriate Federal, State, and 
local officials to cooperate in the observance 
of that week. 

I also urge business, labor, agricultural, 
educational, professional, and civic groups, 
as well as the people of the United States 
generally, to observe World Trade Week 
with gatherings, discussions, exhibits, cere- 
monies, and other appropriate activities de- 
signed to promote continuing awareness of 
the importance of world trade to our econ- 
omy and our relations with other nations. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
twenty-fourth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
re America the one hundred and ninety- 

rst. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

By the President: 

DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


[F.R. Doc. 67-3480; Filed, Mar. 27, 1967; 
2:19 pm.) 
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HUAC: Where Is the Money Going—Let’s 
Review the Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
90th Congress reviews with a fine tooth 
comb the appropriation requests of Fed- 
eral agencies, I suggest we also take a 
hard look at the appropriation request of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

During the 89th Congress I expressed 
my view that the proper functions of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities could and should be transferred to 
the Judiciary Committee. I continue this 
stand with an increasing number of my 
colleagues in supporting legislation to 
bring about this transfer of functions. 

During the 89th Congress, HUAC’s ap- 
propriation was $845,000—a figure ex- 
ceeded by only three standing committees 
of the House—Government Operations, 
Education and Labor, and Public Works. 
It is also interesting to note that not- 
withstanding this extremely high appro- 
priation, only eight original bills were 
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referred to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

An analysis of the bills referred to the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities reveals that the House Judiciary 
Committee might have handled these 
measures with the necessary expertise 
required by the legislation. I believe the 
appropriate forum for discussion of these 
issues is the House Administration Com- 
mittee which has already cut $50,000 
from the $400,000 appropriation request- 
ed by the committee. 

For these reasons I have joined with a 
number of colleagues in voting to recom- 
mit House Resolution 221 with instruc- 
tions to hold a public hearing thereon. 

The House Administration Committee 
could conduct hearings on this appro- 
priation request, while HUAC functions 
with funds on hand, and thereafter pend- 
ing report of the committee on a month- 
to-month appropriation. In this way 
the work of the committee could continue 
while the House examines the high ap- 
propriation request. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of 
this committee graciously understated 
the committee’s continuation as one that 
would “only muddy the waters.” Fur- 
ther protesting its existence were 90 
distinguished law professors who sug- 
gested that the committee “is jeopardiz- 
ing the prestige and public respect for 
the House of Representatives.“ 
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Those who defend the conduct of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities should consider the benefits of 
transferring its proper functions to the 
Judiciary Committee which is composed 
of attorneys and whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends to the protection of constitutional 
rights of the individual. If a proper 
balance is to be maintained between the 
protection of individual rights and the 
conduct of congressional hearings on 
legislation relating to the internal se- 
curity of the United States, what better 
committee to meet these responsibilities 
than the Judiciary Committee? 

The constitutional arguments against 
certain practices of HUAC have been 
raised and will be raised in the courts as 
well as in the Congress. In addition I 
believe we should consider the high ap- 
propriation request and examine the pur- 
poses for which the funds would be 
spent; hearings dealing with the plans 
of the committee would certainly pro- 
vide a forum in which to air these and 
other problems. 

The increasing number of House Mem- 
bers who have sponsored or support legis- 
lation to abolish the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a standing 
committee and transfer its proper func- 
tions to the Judiciary Committee illus- 
trates the need for hearings on this 


proposal. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 4, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


We know that in everything God works 
for good with those who love Him.— 
Romans 8: 28. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
from whom we come, with whom we 
live, and unto whom our spirits return, 
may we feel the tap of Thy finger upon 
our shoulders and the touch of Thy 
spirit upon our hearts as we this mo- 
ment lift ourselves unto Thee in prayer. 

Always art Thou with us—always. 
Help us to become more aware of Thy 
presence renewing our faith in the good- 
ness of life, restoring our spirits to the 
comfort of Thy love, and reinvigorat- 
ing our minds with fresh and positive 
thoughts. 

We do not pray for relief from heavy 
responsibilities but for a release of Thy 
power which will help us to meet them 
with honor; not for fewer burdens but 
for greater strength to manage them 
with patience; not for less trouble but 
for more trust in Thee which will help 
us to master trouble with confidence. In 
all of life may we be more than con- 
querors through Him who loves us. In 
the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 623. An act to give the consent of Con- 
gress to the construction of certain interna- 
tional bridges. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 2536) entitled “An act to 
terminate the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Jackson, Mr. McGovern, 
and Mr. FANNIN to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STABILITY 
ACHIEVED IN REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few years the Republic of Korea 
has achieved unprecedented political 
and social stability, accompanied by 
marked economic progress. The story 
of what is happening in Korea under the 
administration of President Chung Hee 
Park, who was elected to office in 1963, 
is of great importance to the United 


States because it proves the success of 
our foreign policy as exercised in that 
southeastern Asia nation. 

The story is told in a series of articles 
written by Booth Mooney, who recently 
visited Korea, and distributed to news- 
papers in the United States by King 
Features Syndicate. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I place in the RECORD 
the first of these articles: 

Korea: TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Booth Mooney) 

SEOUL, Korea.—President Chung Hee Park 
of the Republic of Korea is a head of state 
who has presided over the rebirth of his 
nation. 

Six years ago Korea was torn by internal 
dissension, beset by violent student upris- 
ings, and threatened by a revolution that 
would have encouraged the Communists to 
come pouring in from the north. The na- 
tion’s economy was in tatters. Its govern- 
ment was corrupt and incompetent. 

Today Korea has achieved political and 
social stability such as the country has never 
known in its long history. 

This achievement has been accompanied 
by tremendous economic progress. During 
the last five years the real gross national 
production, population growth taken into 
consideration, has shown an average annual 
increase of nine per cent. 

Korea is a nation on the move. 

President Park, the army general who led 
the bloodless revolution of May 16, 1961, and 
who, after heading a military government 
for two and one-half years, was elected Pres- 
ident Oct. 15, 1963, told a recent visitor from 
the United States that the forward move- 
ment is only getting well started. 

In a rare exclusive interview granted to a 
foreign journalist, President Park said he 
is continuing to call on the people of Korea 
to practice diligence, frugality and saving. 

“Our nation is faced by three great prob- 
lems,” he declared. 
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“We continue to be threatened by Com- 
munist aggression. The Korean people know 
from tragic experience the destructive force 
of such aggression. 

“Korea, as one of the backward nations 
economically, has to tackle the problem of 
economic development to eradicate poverty 
and enhance the standard of living and ful- 
fill the aspirations of the people. 

“A third effort must be directed toward 
continuing to develop democratic institutions 
for the Korean people.” 

A few days earlier, in concluding his state 
of the nation message to the National As- 
sembly, the president had said, In a distant 
future, when our grandchildren shall ask 
what this generation has done for them, we 
can reply with pride and without hesitation: 
We have worked and worked, with a faith 
in the modernization of our country.” 

President Park, a quiet man of 49 who 
exudes force and determination, started his 
career as a school teacher. But, like U.S. 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, he cut that 
career short—in his case, to embark on a 
military career. 

In 1940 he entered the Manchukuo Military 
Academy for a two-year elementary course. 
Graduating from the academy at the head 
of his class in 1942, he enrolled in the ad- 
vanced course of the Japanese Imperial Mili- 
tary Academy. After the liberation of Korea 
from Japan in 1945, he entered the Korean 
Military Academy and soon received a cap- 
tain’s commission. 

Park advanced upward in rank during and 
after the Korean War of the early 1950s. 
He was a full general when he left the army 
in August, 1963, to accept nomination as the 
presidential candidate of the Democratic Re- 
publican Party. 

This party has just nominated him as its 
candidate for a second term. The presiden- 
tial election will be held in May. 

President Park has visited the United States 
several times. 

In 1953-54, as an artillery officer, he at- 
tended the U.S. Army Artillery School at 
Fort Sill, Okla. In November, 1961, when he 
was chairman of the military group in charge 
of the Korean government, he came to the 
United States at the invitation of President 
John F. Kennedy. 

Two years later he attended the late pres- 
ident’s funeral service, also conferring with 
President Johnson. He returned, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Park, for a 10-day visit in 
May, 1965. 

Last November, on his Asian tour, Pres- 
ident Johnson repaid the visit. 

President Park feels that a strong kinship 
exists between the Republic of Korea and 
the United States. 

“In the Korean War, the United States 
showed a noble spirit in helping to repel 
Communist aggression,“ Park told his Ameri- 
can visitor. “Now this leader of the free 
world is showing the same spirit in Vietnam. 
We are proud that we can help,” 

South Korea has sent 45,000 troops and 
10,000 technicians to fight and work in Viet- 
nam. Its contribution of manpower there 
is greater than that of any nation other 
than the United States. 

“We sent our soldiers to fight in Vietnam 
in fulfillment of our international obliga- 
tions and in the cause of anti-Communist 
justice,” the president said. 

President Park also expressed appreciation 
for the economic aid his nation has received 
from the U.S. 

More than $3 billion in economic and tech- 
nical assistance has gone to the Republic of 
Korea since the armistice that halted the war 
in mid-1953. Supporting assistance has de- 
clined sharply during the last two years. 
Technical assistance and development loans 
are still provided in substantial amounts. 

President Park is leading his nation in an 
adventure of economic and social progress. 
The goals are to improve living conditions, 
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provide more food, build a broad industrial 
base, create more employment, educate more 
people, and build sound social institutions to 
promote the general welfare. 

“No country can ultimately succeed in such 
a tremendous task except by its own efforts,” 
the quiet-voiced man who heads the govern- 
ment declared. “Korea must be able to 
stand on her own feet.” 

President Park’s greatest achievement per- 
haps is that his administration has given the 
people of Korea hope and confidence. They 
feel they are going somewhere. 

“Our nation,” Park said in his state of the 
nation address, a full century after it first 
came into contact with the West, and after a 
period of international isolation and Asiatic 
stagnation, has finally come to assume a posi- 
tive role of giving guidance and direction in 
the Asian-Pacific region.” 


HELP? SAY IT AIN’T SO 


Mr.HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
have had a few “well-chosen words,” to 
say on the subject of Federal grants for 
comic-strip studies and other assorted 
and sundry purposes approved by the 
National Foundation on Arts and the 
Humanities. 

Predictably, my comments have drawn 
the wrath of the Washington Post and a 
colleague from New Jersey. Another 
Federal grant has now come to my at- 
tention, and not wishing to be guilty of 
“know-nothingism” as alleged by the for- 
mer, or “McCarthyism” as alleged by the 
latter, I am asking for nationwide help 
in tracking down the Federal agency 
which has seen fit to award a grant in 
the amount of $121,000 to “find out ex- 
actly what it is about the way people 
speak that makes other people approve 
or disapprove of them.“ According to an 
Associated Press story from East Lan- 
sing, Mich., Prof. Roger Shuy, of Michi- 
gan State University, is being paid 
$121,000 to find out why people say 
“ain’t” when they should say “aren’t.” 

But, alas, the wire service story ne- 
glected to say which Federal agency is in- 
volved. Could it be the National Founda- 
tion on Arts and the Humanities, or the 
National Science Foundation, or perhaps 
even the CIA? 

I have initiated an inquiry with the 
Office of Higher Education, but knowing 
what administrative “jungles” lie ahead, 
I realize the money may all be spent be- 
fore we find out the source of the fund- 
ing through the usual channels. There- 
fore, I call upon all sleuths, detectives, 
reporters, and all those who would save 
the Nation from bankruptcy, to lend a 
hand. The clues are admittedly meager. 
I can offer no reward, except for the un- 
dying gratitude of millions of taxpayers, 
whose annual settlements with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, a few days hence, 
are sure to leave them saying, “Say it 
ain’t so.” 

To paraphrase the article which fol- 
lows: “I ain’t about to stop my effort to 
restore some sanity to Federal spending, 
no matter who don’t care.” 
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Don’r TALK Bap Ir You Want Success 

East LANSING, Mich.—If you say “He don't,” 
“They ain't,“ and “Nobody learned me how to 
talk good,” the grammar books will say you're 
wrong, but Roger Shuy may not. 

The Michigan State University linguist ad- 
vocates two kinds of English—a comfortable 
everyday kind for around the house and a 
more formal kind, to impress the boss, for 
example. 

He aims not to eliminate ain't,“ but to 
make sure you know that to gain social and 
economic status there are times when you 
should say “aren’t.” 

Shuy, backed by a $121,540 federal grant, is 
busy trying to find out exactly what it is 
about the way people speak that makes other 
people approve or disapprove of them. 


LEGISLATION TO INCREASE EFFI- 
CIENCY AND ELIMINATE POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITY IN POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 21, 1967, I introduced H.R. 5877, to 
increase the efficiency of, and eliminate 
political activity in, the Post Office 
Department. 

Among other things, the bill provides 
that the Postmaster General shall be re- 
moved from the President’s Cabinet and 
I am pleased to note this proposal has 
now been endorsed by Postmaster Gen- 
eral O’Brien. 

In what was described as a major pol- 
icy address yesterday, the Postmaster 
General suggested that the Post Office 
Department be removed from the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and that the Department 
be converted into a nonprofit Govern- 
ment corporation. 

When I introduced H.R. 5877, I had 
this to say: 

The general purpose of this legislation is 
to create a climate and attitude of inde- 
pendence from political influence among 


the top echelons of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The Postmaster General and his immedi- 
ate subordinates will be in a position to con- 
duct the affairs of the Department with 
greater efficiency on a businesslike basis 
with consideration only for the needs of the 
American people. 

A Government activity as large and as 
complex as the Post Office Department, with 
more than 700,000 employees and with a $6.8 
billion in annual appropriations, certainly is 
not the kind of Government establishment 
which will survive sufficiently and effective- 
ly without complete divorcement from po- 
litical influences, pressures, and demands. 


Although Postmaster General O’Brien 
has not translated his ideas into legisla- 
tive language, his remarks—at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Magazine Publishers 
Association and American Society of 
Magazine Editors—indicate that he sup- 
ports the general purpose of my bill. I 
congratulate him and urge that we get 
on with the job. 

We have the vehicle to proceed—H.R. 
5877 and the identical bills my colleagues 
have introduced—and I would hope that 
early hearings will be scheduled on the 
legislation. During the hearings, I am 
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sure every consideration would be given 
to any constructive amendments the 
Postmaster General might suggest. 


SERIOUS CHOICES THAT FARMERS 
FACE IN 1969 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, delegates 
to the National Farmers Union met re- 
cently in Oklahoma City at their 65th 
annual convention. The Oklahoma 
Farmers Union, largest State unit in the 
national organization, and headed by 
Mr. George Stone, served as host to the 
3,000 delegates attending. 

In a speech before the convention, 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman out- 
lined to the delegates the very serious 
choices that farmers face in 1969, when 
most of the present voluntary commodity 
legislation expires. He also gave the re- 
sults of a professional study conducted 
by Dr. Walter Wilcox, the Department's 
Director of Agricultural Economics, on 
the effect of commodity legislation on 
farm prices, income, and farmland val- 
ues. 

I believe that Members will be inter- 
ested in his remarks and under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the Secre- 
tary’s speech in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

OrvILLE L. FREEMAN 

Here in the Sooner State the spirit of Will 
Rogers still lives, although he has been gone 
from us for more than 30 years. 

I have often asked myself why this man 
made such an impact on all of us. I suspect 
that it’s because Will Rogers continues to 
recall for us the frontier experience of meet- 
ing and enduring hardship, and doing it with 
grace and wit and, ultimately, success. 

Will Rogers still is close to us in Washing- 
ton. The Congress was his favorite subject 
and he especially liked to direct his kindly 
wit toward the House of Representatives. 

On one occasion when he was in the Capi- 
tol Building, he noticed the statue of the 
great Cherokee scholar, Sequoya. His guide 
pointed out that Oklahoma—like each of the 
other states—was entitled to have statues of 
two of its sons in the hall, but that so far, 
Oklahoma had placed only one. 

Someone then said: “Mr. Rogers, perhaps 
your statue will be here someday.” 

Will answered: “Well, if they ever put my 
statue in here, stand me where I can keep 
my eye on the House of Representatives.” 

And later on, that’s just what they did. 
Will Rogers’ statue stands today facing the 
door to the House Chamber. He's keeping his 
eye on the House of Representatives. 

If Will Rogers were alive today, he would 
be pleased to know that another great Okla- 
homan, Carl Albert, also is keeping his eye 
on that Chamber—as House Majority Leader. 

Will Rogers helped us through some dark 
times in the early 1930's. He was especially 
concerned about the condition of farmers. 
If he were around today, he would find a 
vastly different agriculture—and a vastly 
more hopeful future for farmers. 

Not everything we might have wished for 
agriculture has been accomplished, of course. 
But much has been achieved, and we are 
still working hard to improve. One of the 
tremendous forces in these accomplishments 
has been the National Farmers Union and 
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the succession of great leaders you have been 
blessed with over the past 65 years. 

Sixty-five years young—but always the 
forward look, the positive look, the positive 
action, the dynamic approach. That's been 
the National Farmers Union for two-thirds 
of a century. It is for this reason, espe- 
cially, that I am pleased to have a part in 
your program once again—Jjust as I have six 
times before, and as I did a half dozen times 
before that at your state conventions in 
Minnesota. 

In six years—together—we have worked a 
change in farm policy and farm programs 
greater than any since the early New Deal. 
We have removed the surplus and subsidy 
label once so firmly pinned to the farmer. 
We have seen a basic shift in the supply- 
demand balance for the key farm products. 
We have enjoyed the result—better income. 
We turned an important corner this year and 
pointed our production goals up instead of 
down for the first time in many years. 

Many of these changes have become ap- 
parent only in the past 12 months—since we 
last met in Denver. But they have been on 
the horizon since 1961. You had a hand in 
all of this progress, and it is fitting we dis- 
cuss it tonight. 

But before we consider program directions, 
I want it on the record, loud and clear, that 
I am still dissatisfied and unhappy about 
farm prices and farm income. Farm income 
is far too low. I won't be satisfied until per 
capita farm income, now at $1,731, has 
climbed to non-farm levels, presently at 
$2,618 per capita. 

It is unhealthy to allow such an unfair, 
uneconomic condition to continue. If we 
fail to achieve the parity of income that the 
farmer is entitled to earn, we will lose our 
best farmers, and this nation and a hungry 
world will suffer. I pledge to you that I will 
not quit fighting until we reach our goal— 
until parity of income for the adequate-sized 
American family farm is a reality. } 

I believe we can reach parity of income. 
We can even do it in this decade. Please 
note that I say can“! —not that we are 
certain to do so. But I am encouraged, 
for our progress has been real. As Ed 
Christianson pointed out at the Farm Policy 
Conference last month, 1966 was a good year 
for American agriculture. Gross farm in- 
come reached $49.5 billion—an all-time high. 
Net farm income at $16.3 billion was also 
the highest in history except for the post- 
war year of 1947. And net income per farm 
averaged $5,024—up 70 percent over 1960 
and the highest in history. 

This progress shows what we can do. Na- 
tional Farmers Union had a big hand in it. 
It would not have been possible without 
the five major commodity laws enacted with 
your support since 1960. 

The elimination of surpluses and improve- 
ment in farm income show that our pro- 

are working. The results built new 
public confidence in our programs. This 
new confidence is vital—for the public, in 
1960, was ready to throw all farm programs 
in the ash can. 

If we make as much progress in the final 
few years of this decade as we have in the 
past six, we will be close to our parity of in- 
come goal. 

This year of 1967 marks the dawn of a 
new era in American agriculture. 

The surpluses that all but suffocated us 
when I came to Washington in 1961 have 
been eliminated. 

With virtually no government stocks on 
hand, with resale policies securely insulating 
the market from the small supplies in CCC 
hands, the government’s role in the market 
is sharply diminished. 

Farmers, operating under largely-volun- 
tary commodity programs, y possess 
more freedom of choice than they have had 
since the early Triple-A days of the New 
Deal. 
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We have a four year program. In effect, 
we are operating under this mandate from 
the Congress: “Instead of changing pro- 
grams each year, we enacted a four year pro- 
gram. Now that you hrve the stability you 
asked for, it's up to you to make it work.” 

All this means a new ball game fo Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

With agriculture in such an historic period 
of transition, it is important to analyze 
carefully where we go from here. 

The general public is more aware of the 
farm and food economy than for many years, 
both domestically and overseas. There is a 
greater realization that behind our abun- 
dance stands—not a factory or a machine— 
but a man and his family who farm the land, 
sustain the nation, and ask in return only 
the chance to share fairly in the nation’s 
prosperity. 

In recent weeks, we have tried to bring a 
maximum of agricultural wisdom to bear on 
the question of— What's Ahead” and 
“Where Do We Go From Here“? 

That was the purpose of last month's Na- 
tional Farm Policy Conference in Washing- 
ton, to which National Farmers Union con- 
tributed so much. 

The Conference concerned itself with 
choice—and fortunately, we live in a nation 
where people do have a choice, one in which 
popular attitudes and beliefs result in politi- 
cal action and public decision. This is an 
era in which we all have an opportunity to 
define alternatives and influence discussion. 

Tonight, I would like to spell out what 
seems to be the broad alternatives available 
to us in future agricultural policy. There 
are an infinite variety of opinions on the de- 
tailed workings of programs. There are dif- 
fering judgments on who should administer 
the programs, and how. But it seems to me 
that, when we lay out the broad essentials of 
policy, there are really only three broad al- 
ternatives when farm legislation comes up 
for consideration again in 1969. 

The first is a combination of voluntary and 
mandatory programs to hold supply in line 
with demand thereby achieving fair prices in 
the market place. 

This is what we have now. We are getting 
positive and measurable results with this ap- 
proach, Our income is higher, and we will 
see still further improvements. We have 
made good progress in balancing supplies 
with need in grain, cotton, and tobacco. We 
have boosted farm exports consistently and 
sharply. 

To keep our farm prices competitive in 
world markets—so that we can build foreign 
markets rather than lose them—and to pro- 
vide the incentives to keep production in line 
with demand, Congress provided a system of 
direct payments to farmers. In effect, farm- 
ers rent some of their land to the govern- 
ment, in the national interest, when sur- 
pluses threaten. In this way, American 
farmers can tallor-make their output, meet 
world competition in terms of market price— 
yet continue to move toward parity returns. 

With this voluntary approach, farmers have 
a maximum of choice in their farming deci- 
sions, and the market has a maximum role in 
determining prices. The market is more in- 
dependent of government pricing now than 
in more than 30 years and we're able to 
maintain a small reserve of productive capac- 
ity without demoralizing farm markets and 
farm income. 

The primary alternative to present pro- 
grams is “no program at all”. 

The President of another national farm 
organization pledged his assistance to this 
end at the recent Farm Policy Conference. 
I believe that this alternative is a very real 
possibility—especially if we fail to develop 
unity and understanding among farm people 
themselves. 

This is an ever present risk—not just one 
we face only in 1969. True, we are in only 
the second year of the four-year authoriza- 
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tions passed in 1965. But the laws are al- 
ways susceptible to crippling amendments, 
and they can also be destroyed by withhold- 
ing appropriations, 

But the key date is probably just two years 
from now, when Congress will decide— 

To continue and improve programs of the 
type we have now; 

To alter them in basic ways; 

Or to get rid of the programs altogether. 

Two years is a very short time. 

There is no question that the commodity 
programs will be under severe attack at that 
time—and between now and then. Already, 
many columnists and others have suggested 
that the Congress abolish the programs be- 
cause the surpluses are gone.“ 

They overlook the key fact that supplies 
are down to manageable size largely because 
of the programs. They ignore the fact that 
in a free-for-all farm economy the hungry 
nations represent no market at all because 
they lack the money to buy. They ignore 
the fact that this nation continues to have 
@ capacity to produce substantially more 
than effective demand. This excess capacity 
may not be with us forever, but it remains 
a real threat to farm prosperity for the 
years immediately ahead. 

With these misunderstandings in mind, I 
asked Walter Wilcox, the distinguished econ- 
omist of the Library of Congress, now the 
Department’s Director of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, for a new study on commodity pro- 
grams in the years immediately ahead. 

He and his associates, after consultations 
with leading economists at a number of uni- 
versities, concluded that in the absence of 
adjustment and price support programs, ris- 
ing production would drive prices down rap- 
idly. By 1970, corn would fall to around 70 
cents a bushel, cotton to 18 or 20 cents a 
pound. Soybean prices would probably drop 
to around $1.90 to $2.00 a bushel. Wheat 
would fall to about $1.00 to $1.10 per bushel. 

Within a year or two, livestock supplies 
would also overburden the market and prices 
would fall. Prices would drop most heavily 
in hogs and poultry, less in dairy, with the 
effect on beef prices somewhere in between. 

By 1970 the decline in the price level for 
livestock would be almost 10 percent. The 
overall price level for crops would decline 
more than 20 percent, but farm production 
expenses would continue to rise. 

Without programs, net farm income might 
well fall by one-third, some $5 billion below 
the 1966 figure of $16.3 billion, or back to 
about 1957 levels. 

In short, farmers would lose all of the 
income gains of a decade—and then some! 
Coupled with this would be the decline in 
farmers’ net worth from dropping land 
values. 

Earlier studies indicated that if commodity 
programs were abolished, farmers’ net income 
would go down by about 50 percent. The 
new study predicts roughly a 30 percent de- 
cline. The difference between those poten- 
tials for disaster” is in the fact that carry- 
overs have been largely eliminated, and that 
our exports are establishing new records 
each year. If programs had been eliminated 
while those large stocks overhung the mar- 
ket, the magnitude of disaster would have 
been even worse than it would be now. 

But I am sure everycne here agrees that a 
one-third drop in net income would be more 
than cufficient to close up the average family 
farm. - 

I repeat that this careful study—prepared 
with the advice and counsel of nationally 
recognized economists at nine major uni- 
versities—indicates that the commodity pro- 
grams will be needed if we are to continue 
our traditional system of family farming and 
move on toward a parity of income in the 
years immediately ahead. 

A third alternative is high price supports 
and mandatory programs. 


With this approach, the Government 
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would guarantee high price supports all the 
Way up and down the line—but with strict 
controls on bushels, bales, and poundage, 
rather than an acreage basis. The govern- 
ment could not long maintain a system of 
rigid high price supports without such con- 
trols—and at the same time avold surpluses, 
high costs to the Treasury, and a certain 
demise for farm programs at the end of the 
road, 

With mandatory programs, the govern- 
ment would be more deeply involved in agri- 
culture and in market and commodity man- 
agement than it is now. 

Mandatory programs might work very well 
in maintaining farm income and in holding 
supplies in balance. But in order to sell 
overseas, we would again require large export 
subsidies. Even so, the cost to the Treasury 
of well-designed mandatory programs would 
be less than the present largely voluntary 
programs, 

However, in order for mandatory, high- 
support programs to work—or even to be put 
into effect—they would have to have the 
support of farmers and the Congress, a sup- 
port heretofore lacking. 

In 1962, Congress rejected legislation that 
would have provided mandatory programs for 
feed grains. And in the 1963 referendum, 
wheat growers sharply rejected the manda- 
tory wheat certificate program that Congress 
had passed, There is no reason to believe the 
Congress is more receptive now than it was 
then. 

To sum up, then, these are the choices 
open to us: 

A continuation of yoluntary programs with 
price supports at realistic levels near the 
world market and direct payments to farmers 
who cooperate by taking land out of pro- 
duction when oversupply threatens, 

A termination of commodity programs, 
or 

Mandatory programs with strict Govern- 
ment controls on marketings. 

We have to make a choice by 1969, and may 
be forced to fight for our choice at any time. 

We are making progress in the course we 
are on, At the same time, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and many farmers are worried 
about the future. Sincere and searching 
questions are being raised. 

Should we continue to perfect and improve 
upon what we have? Can we continue to 
improve farm income with current voluntary 
programs? Why have farm prices dropped 
each month for the last six months until to- 
day they are 9 percent below where they were 
20 years ago? Can we overcome the cost- 
price squeeze? Should we instead move 
toward higher price support levels—recogniz- 
ing that this would involve mandatory pro- 
grams with a good deal of government con- 
trol? Will farmers support tight controls? 

Or should we be prepared to accept a 
termination of the program and go it alone in 
the free market? 

Whatever course we follow in the future, 
the fact is that in 1967 we have a law to 
administer and programs to carry out. All 
of us, whether we like the programs or not, 
have a duty to carry them forward as well as 
we can—to seek ways of making them more 
effective in meeting their objectives. 

Our mutual opportunity is to make these 
programs work to strengthen farm income. 
There are things the Farmers Union can do. 
There are things the USDA can do. There are 
things we can do together, 

I have been deeply concerned with the 
decline of farm prices in recent months. The 
Department of Agriculture has taken these 
actions, among others, to continue our prog- 
ress in improving farm income: 

Price support rates on feed grains were in- 
creased by 5 percent for 1967. The upward 
adjustment in farm yields will have the ef- 
fect of making price support payments 4 per- 
cent higher than without the yield adjust- 
ment. 
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Last year’s increases in dairy support price 
from $3.24 to $4.00 have been continued 
through March 1968. Farmers will receive 
more for manufacturing milk in 1967 than 
they did in 1966 because of the higher sup- 
port price. Government purchases of dairy 
products in recent months have been above 
a year earlier. Butter is back in the School 
Lunch Program. 

We are preparing to take action to deal 
with the recent sharp increase in dairy im- 
ports. 

CCC sales prices for grain are now at least 
15 percent above support levels, and sales 
are virtually suspended since stocks are low. 

The Department has acted within recent 
weeks to make soybeans from the 1966 crop 
eligible for resale, and to raise the minimum 
at which CCC will sell any soybeans it ac- 
quires. Price support on soybeans is now 
at $2.50, compared with $1.80 in 1960. 

We look forward to a second successful 
year under the new cotton program. Farmer 
income under the 1966 program was about 25 
percent above what it would have been had 
the 1965 program remained in effect. Mean- 
while, surpluses are being cut by 5 million 
bales in one year. The future for cotton 
farmers is much brighter than it has been 
for a long time. We are, of course, concerned 
about the recent increase in textile imports. 
That question is getting a great deal of atten- 
tion. 

The Department is stepping up purchases 
of meat this spring, following a pattern 
which was so effective in 1964, when cattle 
prices were low. We are reactivating the 
purchase program for Choice beef roasts and 
ground beef to buy ahead for future use. 
We are extending purchases of canned 
chopped meat—which normally would have 
come to an end last month—for the same 
reasons. Since March 1, we have bought 
7.2 million pounds of chopped meat for $3.1 
million—with new offers being received this 
week. 

For rice growers, the Department again 
announced a temporary increase of 10 per- 
cent in the national rice acreage allotment 
in 1967. 

Wheat prices are off from the speculative 
high of last summer and fall. But wheat 
prices still are running well above last year 
and far above the 1966 loan rate. Cash re- 
ceipts for the 1966-67 (July 1) marketing 
year are expected to be the highest in 20 
years. 

Returns per bushel of 1966 crop wheat will 
average about $2.13—that’s market price plus 
certificate payments on 500 million bushels. 
Wheat farmers in Canada received an average 
(in U.S. dollars) of about $1.60 last year and 
will get just a little more this year through 
higher world market prices. 

USDA will continue to seize every oppor- 
tunity to improve farm prices. Operating as 
we are in a reasonably-balanced market, we 
are geared up to use of Section 32 purchases, 
P.L. 480 purchases, and various marketing 
helps as effectively as possible to strengthen 
prices. 

We will continue to move aggressively in 
building farm exports, which in this market- 
ing year will set a new record for the third 
straight year—around $7.1 billion. At least 
$5.5 billion of that will be for dollars. This 
is a new record as well, and one which is 
all-too-often overlooked when we're discuss- 
ing farm income and what the Department is 
doing to improve it. 

A decade ago, domestic farm policy was 
largely out of tune with exports—and our 
exports showed it. One of the important 
changes since 1960 has been to design and ad- 
minister wheat, feed grain, and cotton pro- 
grams to encourage a maximum flow into 
world trade. 

We are pursuing overseas markets through 
unprecedented development efforts involving 
both Government and private enterprise. 
We are negotiating vigorously to get access 
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to markets closed to us by tariffs and trade 
restrictions. 

‘During the past fiscal year we exported the 
produce of one acre out of every four har- 
vested . . . over 60 percent of our Wheat 
the equivalent of 47 percent of our cash re- 
ceipts from the feed grains . . . 42 percent of 
our soybean and bean-equivalent-of-oil, 20 
percent of our cotton. We now have some 37 
percent of the world wheat trade. . almost 
half the world feed grain trade and over 90 
percent of the world soybean trade. 

None of this happened in a vacuum. 
Without it... without this giant, $7 bil- 
lion market that American farmers have 
tapped, farm income would suffer severely. 
So let’s not overlook it, and let’s take a cold, 
hard look at any domestic farm proposals 
which would have the effect of crippling our 
race for this market, 

Expansion of this export market, along 
with the domestic price support, adjustment, 
and purchase programs, is a basic Adminis- 
tration effort on behalf of American farmers. 

These are some of the things USDA and 
this Administration are doing to bolster farm 
income. In the few minutes remaining, per- 
mit me to turn this around a little and ask 
you what you are doing to insure the best 
possible results from the program the Farm- 
ers Union fought so hard to enact. 

I urge the National Farmers Union and 
other farm organizations to ask themselves 
whether they can do more to help farmers, 
and to help farmers help themselves. 

I urge you to ask yourself the question: 
“How can the National Farmers Union—and 
your state organizations—do more to advise 
your members on marketing?” 

Can you do more to interest farmers in 
their cooperatives and to help those co-ops 
build greater bargaining power? Farmers 
need it, and never before has this idea been 
so well accepted by the general public as it 
is today. Certainly the Department of Agri- 
culture is supporting the co-op concept 
vigorously through strengthening the Farm- 
er Cooperative Service. 

But the important question is whether 
farmers themselves are willing and able to 
make strong use of cooperatives. Govern- 
ment can help. The leadership of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union can help. But no one 
can grant cooperative bargaining power to 
farmers. They must win it. 

The first question for your cooperatives to 
ask themselves and their members is this: 
What do you really want, and how strongly do 
you want it? Do you really want bargaining 
power—and are you willing to go all the way 
in doing what it takes to get it? For ex- 
ample, are you ready to own your own pack- 
ing plant, your own canning operation, your 
own marketing facility—if that’s what it 
takes to obtain bargaining power capable of 
standing up to the major companies with 
whom you deal? 

Have your cooperatives gone far enough in 
examining the marketing system for each of 
their products—so that they really know 
where the power is? Who and what deter- 
mine prices? Where are the margins—and 
how much are they? These are key ques- 
tions. 

Are your cooperatives geared up for the 
agriculture of the 1970’s? Are they up to 
the task in the years ahead? How about tak- 
ing a hard look at the old bargaining tech- 
niques and asking ourselves if these are ade- 
quate for the future? Many farmers may 
feel they can accomplish more by owning 
their own packing and processing plants, 
merchandising facilities, and their own brand 
names, If so—the choice is theirs. 

Farmers have power—if they act together. 
What can be done to awaken your members 
and their neighbors to the effectiveness of 
joint action? Half measures won't do. Cas- 
ual attitudes won't do. If farmers are to 
win for themselves real bargaining power in 
relation to meat packers, food chains, and 
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processing companies they must be willing 
to move aggressively and in unison, 

The National Commission on Food Market- 
ing pointed out that: “Farmers do not yet 
fully appreciate the importance of coopera- 
tive action in marketing their products.” 
We must make sure they do, 

The times call for boldness in planning. 
They call for new ideas. They call for ag- 
gressive action to get every co-op member 
to take an active role in the business of his 
organization. Members must be prepared to 
accept a higher degree of self-discipline in 
marketing in order to put greater bargaining 
strength in the hands of their co-ops. 

The truth is that we are in a new era in 
American agriculture. The challenge is 
clear. Now that we have the tools to prevent 
surpluses, can we reach parity of income for 
the farmer in a market economy supple- 
mented by payment programs? It is still 
too early to answer that question. We have 
made progress. But we are worried about 
recent price drops. We are all inclined to 
be a bit nervous and jumpy. After all, farm- 
ers have not had much recent experience in 
a market relieved of the pressure of surpluses. 

No one can be sure what will happen. We 
all have a lot to learn. What we all need to 
do is to combine new-fashioned ideas with 
a little old-fashioned missionary zeal—a lit- 
tle “Farmers Union spirit,” 

The National Farmers Union has this zeal 
in abundant quantities. On the national 
scene, your organization has been a prime 
mover in getting the kind of agricultural 
programs that farmers need to succeed. 
Within your own organization this zeal has 
built a giant potash development on the 
plains of Carlsbad. Your members form the 
solid core of a score of giant supply and 
marketing cooperatives. 

You have the organization, the spirit, the 
leadership and the membership to make our 
programs work, and to improve upon them 
in the future. That is our challenge, that 
is our goal. I know we can do it. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON HAS SERVED 
WITH COURAGE, CREATIVITY, 
AND UNQUESTIONABLE SUCCESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Duncan Banner, Dun- 
can, Okla., which quotes a Bob Considine 
column on President Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. Duncan is a part of the new 
Third Congressional District, one of nine 
new counties added to my constituency 
under Oklahoma’s recently enacted re- 
apportionment law. I am proud to have 
Duncan in my district and proud to have 
its outstanding newspaper editor, Mr. 
Harrington Wimberley, publish this piece 
which shows realistic thinking on the ac- 
complishments, abilities, and difficulties, 
of the President. Mr. Considine calls for 
an end to carping and takes a down-to- 
earth look at the fact that President 
Johnson has served in one of the most 
challenging periods in our history with 
courage, creativity, and unquestionable 
success. The editorial follows: 

Come On, Lay OFF 

There are few finer writers than Bob Con- 
sidine, be he reporting at a fisticuff ringside 
or about the queen's court after calling for 
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a cup of tea. One of his recent contribu- 
tions is testimony to his columnist ability— 
and also to a complete grasp of a situation 
that is getting out of hand. 

From here on, consider Considine: 

Let’s everybody lay off LBJ this weekend. 

He didn't start the war in Vietnam. All 
he’s trying to do is stop it. 

Ho didn’t raise the cost of living. You did. 

He is abundantly aware—being an ardent 
pollwatcher—that his popularity quotient 
isn't what it used to be. But why must he 
be reminded of this every time he reads a 
pundit or tunes in a fresh channel? 

He didn't defer George Hamilton and Cas- 
sius Clay. Their draft boards did. 

He didn't make money tight. He's trying 
to stretch it. 

He knows what they said about him in the 
unedited copy of William Manchester's bock. 
So why must the leaks“ be phrased if he 
were the last to know? 

He didn't drive Bill Moyers and Jack 
Valenti out of the White House. They sim- 
ply got better jobs. 

He never turned down a peace feeler, as 
Adlai Stevenson charged posthumously via 
Eric Sevareid. 

He'd leap at any fair proposition. There's 
only one American more disgusted with the 
war in Vietnam than you are. Him. 

He hasn’t lost his clutch on Congress, 
Some of his best friends are Republicans. 

He didn't drive his car too fast. The com- 
pany put too much en-jine in it. 

So he doesn't dig Brahms' Piano Quintet in 


F Minor. But what's really wrong with the 
Yellow Rose of Texas? 

So he’s sensitive to criticism. Look who's 
talking. 

So he may have to raise taxes. That’s been 
done before. 


So he doesn’t come across on TV like Perry 
Como. Lincoln’s critics called him a baboon. 

Have a heart. Here's a man who can count 
on distressing or alienating the affections of 
tens of millions of fellow Americans every 
time he makes a move that pleases other 
tens of millions, Here's a man who must 
say yes or no and put a positive end to 10,000 
arguments pro and con. The yes or no can 
make or break the country he loves, preserve 
the man himself as a titan among the great 
Presidents, or consign him to the limbo of 
Harding. 

Give the man a chance. Destiny decreed 
that he be saddled with the hardest job 
in the world. He wasn’t the one who wanted 
to go to Dallas. He loathed Dallas. Dallas 
insulted him and his wife when they cam- 
paigned there in 1960. A rightist mob which 
included a congressman virtually laid siege 
to the hotel where the Johnsons were 
staying. 

He's the first to admit he doesn’t have all 
the answers. But he keeps looking around 
for somebody who does. Maybe you're the 
guy he’s been searching for. Drop every- 
thing and offer your services. 

They say he might just chuck it all in 
68, hang up his gloves, cash in his chips. 
That's about as likely to happen as a blizzard 
on July 4th. It's as improbable as it would 
have been for Babe Ruth to quit the year he 
hit 60 home runs. 

They say that physically the prez ain’t 
what he used o be. Who is? 

They say he’s becoming a loner, even pre- 
fers to swim by himself in the White House 
pool. He tried it with a crowd once and 
they all wanted a post office. 

They say he’s got no style cause he prefers 
fried apple pie to crepes suzette. 

William Jennings Bryan spread butter on 
his radishes. 

They say he works too hard. That's one 
rap nobody ever hung on Ike. 

They say he’s anti-Harvard. So is Yale. 

They say he “took charge“ immediately 
after the death of his wonderful predecessor, 
Who else could have? 
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They say... but, aw, lay off him. For a 
day or two, at least. He’s the only President 
we've got. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. Thisis Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


BRYCE A. SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1574) 
for the relief of Bryce A. Smith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


JOHN T. KNIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1528) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the U.S. 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of John 
T. Knight. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1528 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations per- 
taining to suits against the United States, 
or any lapse of time, or bars of laches, juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon any claim of John 
T. Knight, of New Orleans, Louisiana, arising 
out of his claim against the United States 
for disability retirement pay for a disability 
allegedly incurred or aggravated while serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon any such claim may be 
instituted at any time within one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed as an in- 
ference of liability on the part of the United 
States. Except as otherwise provided here- 
in, proceedings for the determination of such 
claim, and review and payment of any judg- 
ment or Judgments thereon shall be had in 
the same manner as in the case of claims 
over which such court has jurisdiction under 
section 1491 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS, HOWARD H. 
ADELBERGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1536) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
H. Adelberger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1536 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, Western Division, to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the 
claims of Howard H. Adelberger and Nola 
A. Adelberger, his wife, against the United 
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States for damages and loss of value with 
reference to the following described real 
property: 

situated on the north side of State Routes 
4 and 69 and west of Bath Road in Bath 
Township, Fairborn School District, section 
8, town 2, range 8, M.R.s., Greene County, 
Ohio, and consisting of 32.76 acres, more or 
less, and is approximately 7 miles east of 
Dayton, Ohio, 

due to the lowering of the water table in 
the above-described property and the lower- 
ing of the level of a lake on that property 
due to the dredging of the Mad River and the 
lowering of the level of that river north of 
the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Not- 
withstanding any principle or rule of law, 
the court in the exercise of the jurisdiction 
provided in this Act is authorized to render 
judgment in behalf of the owners of the 
property described herein if it shall find 
that the value of the property has been 
reduced by reason of the dredging and 
stream improvement work performed by the 
United States. The action authorized by the 
provisions of this Act shall be instituted 
within one year of the effective date of this 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. A. E. HOUSLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1646) 
for the relief of Mrs. A. E. Housley. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1646 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
A. E. Housley, of Annapolis, Maryland, the 
sum of $467.69 in full settlement of all her 
claims against the United States arising out 
of the failure of the Post Office Department 
to pay Mr. A. E. Housley at the overtime rate 
for services in excess of eight hours in a day 
during the period October 15, 1962, through 
March 27, 1963. No part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GERALD LEVINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1880) 
for the relief of Gerald Levine. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 1880 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Gerald Levine, of Oneonta, New York, the 
sum of $10,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Gerald Levine against the United 
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States for injuries sustained while partici- 
pating in civilian pilot training in a program 
known as war training service as an Army 
reservist at Utica Aviation School, Utica, New 
York, on October 1, 1942. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARLINE AND MAURICE LOADER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1971) 
for the relief of Arline and Maurice 
Loader. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM JOHN MASTERTON, 
GEORGE SAMUEL KONIK, AND 
LOUIS VINCENT NANNE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2048) 
for the relief of William John Masterton, 
George Samuel Konik, and Louis Vincent 
Nanne. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


E. F. FORT, CORA LEE FORT COR- 
BETT, AND W. R. FORT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2661) 
for the relief of E. F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


HARRY LEROY JONES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3403) 
for the relief of Harry LeRoy Jones. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 3403 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 2251-2268), the serv- 
ice of Harry LeRoy Jones as Director of the 
Commission on International Rules of Judi- 
cial Procedure from January 1, 1960, until 
June 30, 1965, shall be deemed creditable 
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full-time service of a reemployed annuitant, 
and the annuity payable to Mr. Jones shall 
be redetermined in accordance with the 
fourth sentence of section 13(b) of such 
Act (5 U.S.C. 2263(b)) on the basis of such 
service as if it had been compensated at a 
salary equivalent to Civil Service General 
Schedule 18: Provided, That the amount of 
the deposit required to support the annuity 
redetermination shall be recovered by with- 
holdings from monthly annuity installments 
in an amount equal to the difference between 
the monthly rate of the annuity before and 
after redetermination. 

(b) Any recomputed annuity payments 
authorized by this Act shall be effective on 
the first day of the month following the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

(c) The Civil Service Commission is hereby 
authorized to make annuity payments au- 
thorized by this Act from the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SOLOMON S. LEVADI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3887) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the US. 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Solo- 
mon S. Levadi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3887 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations per- 
taining to suits against the United States, 
or any lapse of time, or bars of laches or any 
prior judgment of the United States Court 
of Claims, jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon any claim 
of Solomon S. Levadi arising out of his serv- 
ice with the United States Armed Forces from 
the years 1942 to 1946. 

Src. 2. Suit upon such claim may be in- 
stituted at any time within one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed as an in- 
ference of liability on the part of the United 
States. Except as otherwise provided herein, 
proceedings for the determination of such 
claim, and review and payment of any judg- 
ment or judgments thereon shall be had in 
the same manner as in the case of claims 
over which such court has jurisdiction under 


section 1491 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARY F. THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4566) 
for the relief of Mary F. Thomas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MRS. WILLIFRED S. SHIRLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4809) 
for the relief of Mrs. Willifred S. Shirley. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 4809 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Willifred S. Shirley, of Casselberry, Florida, 
is hereby relieved of liability to the United 
States in the amount of $1,283.20, the amount 
of an overpayment between April 29, 1962, 
and July 4, 1964, of salary and salary re- 
tention payments, as the result of admin- 
istrative error, In the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any certifying or disburs- 
ing officer of the United States, credit shall 
be given for any amount for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Mrs. Willifred S. Shirley, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by her, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due her, in complete or partial 
satisfaction of the liability to the United 
States specified in the first section. No part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attormey on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT L. MILLER AND MILDRED 
M. MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5677) 
for the relief of Robert L. Miller and 
Mildred M. Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5677 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any period of limitations or 
lapse of time, claims for credit or refund 
of any overpayment of income taxes for the 
taxable years 1952 and 1953 made by Robert 
L. Miller and Mildred M. Miller of Sublette 
County, Wyoming, including claims for er- 
roneous overpayments of estimated taxes for 
those years made in 1953 and 1954 may be 
filed at any time within one year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. The pro- 
visions of section $22(b), 3774, and 3775 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall not 
apply to the credit or refund of any over- 
payment of tax with respect to which a claim 
is filed pursuant to this Act within such 
one-year period. No interest on an over- 
payment credit or refund which is permitted 
by this Act shall be allowed or paid for any 
period, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DEMETRIOS KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1596) 
for the relief of Demetrios Konstantinos 
Georgaras (also known as James K. 
Georgaras) . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MRS. RAISLA STEIN AND HER TWO 
MINOR CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1629) 
for the relief of Mrs. Raisla Stein and 
her two minor children. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT and Mr. HALL ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ROSE MINUTILLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1630) 
for the relief of Rose Minutillo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DR. GEORGE H. EDLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1670) 
for the relief of Dr. George H. Edler. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


MRS. M. M. RICHWINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3717) 
for the relief of Mrs. M. M. Richwine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is s ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AGNES C. STOWE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4064) 
for the relief of Agnes C. Stowe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PUGET SOUND PLYWOOD, INC., OF 
TACOMA, WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4949) 
for the relief of Puget Sound Plywood, 
Inc., of Tacoma, Wash. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PEDRO IRIZARRY GUIDO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5970) 
for the relief of Pedro Irizarry Guido. 

Tne SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DINO J. CATERINI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6445) 
for the relief of Dino J. Caterini. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT M. GILKEY, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6446) 
for the relief of Robert M. Gilkey, Jr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice, 

The Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


PATTERSON, EAGLE, GREENOUGH & 
DAY, ESQS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1885) 
for the relief of Patterson, Eagle, Green- 
ough & Day, Esqs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL O’BRIEN’S 
BOLD AND IMAGINATIVE PRO- 
POSAL 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend and 
endorse the bold and imaginative pro- 
posal of Postmaster General Lawrence 
O’Brien that the Post Office Department 
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be taken over by a Government non- 
profit corporation. 

I am sure that newsmen would call 
Larry O’Brien’s proposal a man-bites- 
dog type of story. In this era of bu- 
reaucratic empire building you just do 
not hear of a Presidential Cabinet mem- 
ber talking himself out of a job. But this 
is exactly what Larry O’Brien is sug- 
gesting. h 

He made his far-reaching proposal 
only after a long and serious study of the 
Post Office Department which has 700,- 
000 employees and is bigger than U.S. 
Steel. 

I urge the Congress to act quickly on 
this proposal. If we do not move in this 
direction promptly, the postal service will 
collapse and we will be buried by a moun- 
tain of undelivered mail. 

We must stop running a big business 
like a country grocery store with jobs for 
Cousins Charlie and Tillie, and free 
candy for the kids—not to mention that 
roll-top desk, high stool, and quill pen 
used by the bookkeeper. 

As a member of the Madden-Monroney 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of Congress, I have strongly pressed for 
taking the Post Office Department out 
of politics and for taking away from the 
Congress the power of appointment of 
postmasters and rural mail carriers. 

I am sponsoring legislation to require 
third-class mail to pay its own way. 
Third-class rates now pay only about 60 
percent of their delivery costs. Con- 
gressman Morris UDALL said yesterday— 
and I agree with him—that postal rates 
are all determined in a setting where 
powerful pressure groups operate to pro- 
tect their own interests. 

The Postmaster General is right when 
he says that in fixing postal rates there 
must be a clear mandate on cost coverage 
on a fixed formula basis. 

In the past, the people’s interests have 
suffered while the lobbyists swarmed over 
Capitol Hill and dictated postal rates 
which force the taxpayers to subsidize 
profitmaking companies. 

I hope this situation will be corrected 
by the adoption of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s proposal. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the gentleman from West Virginia 
in calling the attention of the House to 
the very fine and capable statement 
made by the Postmaster General. I sug- 
gest to all Members that his proposal is 
one which deserves very careful study. 
It may not only relieve the country of 
this tremendous deficit, which continues 
to grow, but it could conceivably also re- 
lieve some of us of some slight problems 
in our districts. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the contribution of 
the gentleman from Georgia. 


THE TANKER DISASTER ACT 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 


April 4, 1967 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
filing legislation, entitled The Tanker 
Disaster Act,” to help alleviate the dan- 
ger of an occurrence off our shores, simi- 
lar to the tragedy experienced in Eng- 
land as a result of the grounding of the 
tanker Torrey Canyon. 

In England no one seemed to know 
who should act to minimize the danger of 
oil pollution from the grounded tanker, 
until the time for effective and appro- 
priate action had passed. The same 
thing could easily happen off the shores 
of the United States. In my own dis- 
trict, which includes Cape Cod and the 
port of New Bedford, the effect of such 
an event on tourism and fishing, our two 
principal industries, would be cata- 
strophic. As the New Bedford Stand- 
ard-Times very clearly pointed out in an 
editorial dated March 30, the appro- 
priate authority and the appropriate 
technology must be established ahead of 
time to preclude the possibility of such a 
disaster, 

At the present time, Mr. Speaker, 
there does not seem to be any clear au- 
thority in the Government to deal with 
this situation. My bill would give the 
President authority to take immediate 
steps to alleviate the danger created by 
the escape of oil or other substances 
from vessels incapacitated by ground- 
ing or other marine disaster. The Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, who is re- 
sponsible for maritime safety, and the 
Secretary of Interior, who is responsible 
for the preservation of marine resources, 
would have the power to determine that 
a marine disaster was threatening mari- 
time safety or marine resources and in- 
form the President of that fact. The 
President would then be authorized to 
alleviate the danger by measures such 
as removal of cargo, scavenging or en- 
trapping escaping oil, or even by destroy- 
ing the vessel and its cargo. 

The final section of my bill, Mr. 
Speaker, calls on the President to join 
in a conference with other nations to 
alleviate the dangers of hazardous sub- 
stances being released on the high seas 
in marine disasters. There is now an 
international convention dealing with 
the intentional release of oil from ves- 
sels cleaning their tanks on the high 
seas, but there is no convention or agree- 
ment dealing with the accidental release 
of such substances. 

In 1959, Mr. Speaker, I joined with 
the late President Kennedy and the dis- 
tinguished Senator Leverett Saltonstall 
in sponsoring the legislation which cul- 
minated in the creation of the Cape Cod 
National Seashore. It would be a tragic 
monument to our efforts if these miles 
and miles of beautiful beaches and 
waters were to be blackened by another 
tanker disaster. I hope that the House 
will give speedy consideration to this bill 
Iam offering today. 


ONE AMERICAN LIFE 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


April 4, 1967 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 
tion in Vietnam has gotten plain out of 
hand. Last week’s news report that 275 
Americans were killed in action in tiny 
Vietnam is a shocking thing—no matter 
how many Vietcong were reported killed 
during the same period. 

Ten thousand Vietcong lives are not 
worth the life of one single American boy. 
There is no adequate measurement for 
an American life. 

It is no solace to hear that Vietcong 
casualties may have been ten times our 
own. 

Americans should not be dying in 
Vietnam. 

What is our President and this admin- 
istration thinking of—to allow Americans 
to continue to die when we have the 
capability to end this war? Even the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, if freed from civil- 
ian political gag rule, will tell you that 
the American Air Force has the present 
capability to destroy all targets of mili- 
tary significance in Haiphong and Hanoi 
and all existing enemy air fields, without 
the use of atomic weapons of any kind, 
virtually overnight. 

In Japan in World War II the US. 
Government did what it had to do to save 
a million American lives that would 
have been lost in an invasion of the main- 
land. Not one American life was lost, 
except in the air. 

In Vietnam at this hour I believe it is 
the solemn responsibility of President 
Johnson and the present American 
Government to warn North Vietnam that 
unless its aggression is stopped now, this 
country will have no choice but to un- 
leash the American Air Force. This will 
end this war. This will stop this sense- 
less slaughter of Americans. This is 
what we should have done 8,500 dead 
American boys ago. 

On television cameras via satellite and 
around the world, let our President tell 
Communist North Vietnam that we will 
no longer endure such American casual- 
ties, that we have exercised every re- 
straint, made every conciliatory offer in 
good faith, all to no avail and that if 
after a reasonable period to evidence 
their decision, North Vietnam continues 
its aggression, the American military will 
be authorized to end this war, and mili- 
tary targets in North Vietnam, whenever 
they may be located, will be eliminated. 

There is, in bitter truth, no other 
choice. 

Surrender on the installment plan, 
such as has been urged recently by men 
who should know better, is only a 
temporary appeasement that insures 
eventual dishonorable defeat for the 
forces of freedom at a later date. In 
fact, it makes it more probably sooner 
than later. 

Let us get this war over with—this war 
that is in a place we should not be in, 
but we are there. Let us get it over with 
in honor and with independence and free- 
dom for South Vietnam. 

This is our commitment. This is our 
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word to South Vietnam. We have the 
capability. This we owe to our men who 
fight in Vietnam. 

The world is watching and wondering. 


LAND FREEZE IN ALASKA 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to a most serious situation that exists in 
the State of Alaska. It is particularly 
important since Congress will ultimately 
be called on to provide a solution, 

Just 9 years ago Congress enacted leg- 
islation granting statehood to Alaska. 
This act added to the Union of States 
its largest political subdivision and one 
with great promise of hidden wealth. 
Despite the promise of the future, it was 
realized by the Congress that the new 
and sparsely populated State could not 
control this future or stand on its own 
feet unless it had control of a large por- 
tion of the land. At statehood, over 99 
percent of Alaska was owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. Congress therefore 
gave the new State the right to select 
over 100 million acres from Federal land, 
or almost one-third of Alaska’s area. 
Under this grant the State has been in 
the process of selecting the best land for 
its use. It is agreed by all that the State 
has been wise and orderly in the selec- 
tion process and in the use of the land 
selected. Alaska has justified the trust 
placed in it by Congress. 

Today, however, the State faces a 
crisis not contemplated by Congress in 
1958. The entire selection process is in 
danger. Indeed, all Alaska is in danger. 
This crisis is the result of the actions of 
the Department of the Interior, and spe- 
cifically the Secretary of that Depart- 
ment. 

Last year the Secretary halted the is- 
suance of patents to virtually all State- 
selected lands after only 5 million acres 
had been patented. The reason given 
for this halt is the existence of land 
claims by Alaska’s native citizens cover- 
ing nearly three-quarters of the total 
land area of the State. The action of 
the Secretary even goes beyond the State 
selection patents. Virtually all other 
land disposals have been stopped, includ- 
ing the Federal oil and gas leases from 
which the State derives a substantial in- 
come. No homesteads are being pat- 
ented in the claim areas, nor are any 
small tracts being allowed. The same 
holds true of power sites, airport sites, 
townsites, timber and gravel sales, roads 
and rights of way, trade and manufac- 
turing sites, and any other land trans- 
actions. This is a true “land freeze” 
covering almost the entire State and 
surely must be unprecedented in history. 

One can imagine the effect of this 
freeze on the future of Alaska. Should 
it continue, the bright promise so evi- 
dent in 1958 will fade into disaster. Our 
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future is in the proper utilization of the 
land and its resources. Unless this freeze 
is lifted there can be no utilization at all. 

Alaskans are understandably con- 
cerned and increasingly angry over the 
actions of the Department of the In- 
terior. They remember too well the ne- 
glect of the territory when the Interior 
had full responsibility for it. Now that 
the State has the responsibility, Alaskans 
cannot understand why Interior should 
withhold from it the means to exercise 
that responsibility. The State main- 
tains, and I concur, that the Secretary 
has no authority to withhold patents 
to lands selected by the State. This is 
contrary to the wishes of Congress as 
expressed in the Statehood Act. Alaska 
is entitled to the patents and cannot be 
deprived of them by administrative fiat. 
The situation is so extreme that the 
State has been forced to sue in Federal 
court to achieve its rights. 

Few deny the justice of the native land 
claims. Few say that there should be 
no remedy. The solution to these claims, 
however, rests with Congress. To halt 
ue * of the State is no solution 
a è 

I have requested the Secretary on two 
occasions to meet with the interested 
parties to discuss interim and permanent 
solutions to this critical problem. To 
date the only answer I have received is 
that the Department is working on it. 
Unfortunately it has been lying on the 
Secretary’s desk for 44% years and noth- 
ing has happened. 

Last week the Fairbanks News-Miner 
pointed out the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. The editorial reflects the growing 
anger and frustration Alaskans feel to- 
ward the actions of the Secretary of the 
Interior. They feel that they are no 
longer a territory subject to the whims 
or inaction of the Federal bureaucracy. 
It is unfortunate that such misunder- 
standing and antipathy should exist be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
people of Alaska. The fault, I am afraid, 
lies with the Department of the Interior. 

For the information of Congress the 
News-Miner editorial follows. A letter 
printed in the same issue of the paper 
from the State’s special counsel to the 
minority leader of the State house of 
representatives on the subject of politi- 
cal partisanship in such an important 
matter is included in the daily RECORD. 
This is not matter which should be 
treated in a partisan manner. It is too 
serious to be made a political football. 
Unfortunately it has been made to ap- 
pear this way. The problem has existed 
for some time; yet no action was taken 
until the change of the State administra- 
tion from the Secretary's party to the 
Republican Party. The lack of coopera- 
tion from the Department has rein- 
forced the belief that partisan considera- 
tions prevailed. I sincerely hope that 
this is not so and that this problem 
can be worked out in an agree- 
able manner and with satisfactory solu- 
tions for all concerned. 

The editorial follows: 

Upatu’s “LAND Freeze” WII Be 
Economic SUICIDE 
Alaska’s economic present and future are 


in jeopardy. 
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If Alaskans, singly and collectively, are to 
avoid bankruptcy, we must unite strongly 
and quickly behind Gov, Walter A. Hickel in 
the “David vs. Goliath” battle he has started 
with Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall and other entrenched “do-nothing bu- 
reaucrats” of the United States federal gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary Udall, recognizing belatedly that 
the Department of the Interior has a long- 
unresolved problem of native land claims, has 
issued instructions to freeze all federal lands 
(roughly 90 per cent of Alaska’s 586,400 
square miles) in our 49th State while he and 
other federal officials think about what 
should be done. Or, to be more precise, think 
about what corrective steps should have been 
initiated by the United States federal govern- 
ment many decades past. 

While the freeze is in effect, no oil or gas 
leases can be issued on federal lands, no 
homestead titles, no road rights of way, no 
industrial sites, no power sites—and so on, 
Neither can the state receive title to lands 
stipulated under the Alaska statehood act. 

All basic wealth lies on or under our lands 
and waters. It is money in the bank to 
finance building of a great state in our largest 
state—but now the Secretary of the Interior 
has closed and locked the bank and declared 
a bank holiday. 

Secretary Udall’s freeze order came about 
after the Secretary recognized—belatedly— 
that claims and rights of our native citizens 
are worthy of consideration. This is basically 
a responsibility of the United States of Amer- 
ica (not our new state of Alaska). The 
obligation was assumed a century ago when 
the federal government purchased the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

The late B. Frank Heintzleman, before, 
during and after his tenure as governor of 
the Territory of Alaska, repeatedly pointed 
out that aboriginal rights (Le.: native land 
claims) constituted the single most impor- 
tant barrier to development of Alaska. Rec- 
ognizing the sagacity of Governor Heintzle- 
man, former Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A, Seaton initiated study and possible formu- 
lative remedial legislation back in 1958 and 
1959. A catalytic force in attacking the 
problem at that time was Alaskan Theodore 
F. Stevens, who was then legal counsel and 
later Solicitor for the Department of the In- 
terior, and is now Majority Leader in our 
House of Representatives. 

Any remedial legislation to solve the prob- 
lem of native land claims should most logi- 
cally originate with the Department of the 
Interior. The department is entrusted with 
the responsibility of administering all federal 
lands in all states by its Bureau of Land 
Management, and its Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is the federal agency designated by Congress 
to safeguard the interests of all Americans 
of American origin. It appears that action 
to solve this crucial aboriginal rights problem 
originated in the proper place nine years 


0. 
However, the importance of the problem 
crucial insofar as Alaska is concerned—was 
ignored when the New Frontier administra- 
tion swept into office in 1960, and Stewart 
Udall took over the helm of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior from Fred Seaton. 

Secretary Udall was finally moved to ac- 
tion—negative action—only recently when 
the united voice of our Alaska native people 
grew to such volume that it could no longer 
be ignored. Incidentally, that a united voice 
came into being is due in no small part to 
Howard Rock and his influential Tundra 
‘Times weekly paper which was established in 
1962 to serve native Alaskans. 

Far more than any other state under the 
American flag, Alaska is controlled by the 
United States government; and the majority 
of that control is concentrated in the In- 
terior Department under Secretary Udall. 
As far as Alaska is concerned, Secretary 
Udall’s administration has been almost com- 
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pletely characterized by non-feasance. Un- 
like his predecessors, he has not bothered to 
find an Alaskan—or even an individual really 
familiar with Alaska’s problems—to fill one 
of the numerous top level posts in his de- 
partment. Nor has he bothered to spend any 
amount of time in Alaska himself. Mr. Udall 
bottled up the Rampart dam feasibility re- 
port of Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and companion reports from subdivi- 
sions of his own department for years. 
Finally he announced recently that our mar- 
ket was insufficient, and that construction 
of a dam would be harmful to wild life. As 
far as Alaska is concerned, Secretary Udall's 
obvious policy is, “Ignore any and all prob- 
lems, and maybe they disappear.” 

Now that the native land claims problem 
has arrived at a period of crisis, a crisis aris- 
ing largely because of failure of his own 
office to face up to its own problems, his solu- 
tion appears to be: “Cut Alaska off at the 
pockets.” 

Alaskans should be aware that Secretary 
Udall’s land freeze order will shortly choke 
off our economic life stream. If all of us, par- 
ticularly Alaska’s congressional delegation, 
work with Governor Hickel we will get this 
problem resolved—either through the courts 
as result of litigation initiated by the gover- 
nor, or by congressional action. 

Our economic existence is in jeopardy. 
The issue to be resolved is far more impor- 
tant than petty partisan political bickering. 

Now is the time for all good Alaskans to 
come to aid of Alaska. . . not their respec- 
tive political parties. 

(See daily Record insertion for comment by 
Edgar Paul Boyko, special counsel for our 
State of Alaska in this matter.) 


THE LATE ANTHONY CAVALCANTE 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
was in adjournment when a former col- 
league, the Honorable Anthony Caval- 
cante, of Uniontown, Pa., passed away 
last October 29. In consequence, news 
of his untimely death may have escaped 
notice of some of his many friends who 
served with him in the House during the 
8ist Congress. 

Tony Cavalcante was a remarkable in- 
dividual. At the age of 13 he went to 
work in a coal mine at night while con- 
tinuing to attend school during the day. 
At 20, less than a month after the United 
States entered World War I, he enlisted 
in Company D of the 110th Infantry. He 
fought for the Stars and Stripes in 
France and was severely wounded in the 
summer of 1918. After the armistice he 
returned home with a determination and 
zeal that destined him to become a leader 
in county, State, and national affairs. 

There was no GI education bill to help 
veterans of World War I, so Tony Caval- 
cante went back to the mines at night 
while resuming his studies. He also 
found time to star on his high school 
football team. His college work was tak- 
en at Bucknell University and Penn State 
College, after which he was graduated 
from Dickinson Law School. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cavalcante never lost 
interest in his fellow coal miners. He 
took part in efforts to unionize the in- 
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dustry in southwestern Pennsylvania and 
was a lifetime member of the United 
Mine Workers of America. For many 
years he served as legal adviser to Dis- 
trict 4 of the UMWA. 

Mr. Cavalcante served two terms in 
the Pennsylvania State Senate. He was 
elected to Congress in 1948. At the time 
of his death he was a Fayette County 
commissioner. 

Aman who did not hesitate to express 
his opinions no matter how controversial 
the subject, he was admired by everyone 
who followed his outstanding career. 
Among the many newspaper tributes that 
followed the shocking news of his death, 
an excerpt from a column in the Union- 
town Evening Standard offered this brief 
but fitting description of his unforget- 
table personality and character: 

Whether you agreed or disagreed with him, 
Tony Cavalcante was an independent spirit 
who glorified in standing up against the rul- 
ing powers to fight waste and corruption. 
He was a battler for his convictions. The 
county will long miss him. 


So will the Nation, Mr. Speaker. He 
was in Congress a relatively short time, 
but he made a deep impression on his 
colleagues and on all Americans who ad- 
mire a man with the enthusiasm and pa- 
triotism of Anthony Cavalcante. 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR EXPENSES 
OF STUDIES, INVESTIGATIONS, 
AND INQUIRIES AUTHORIZED BY 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 312 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported the 
following privileged report (H. Res. 364, 
Rept. No. 168) which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL O’BRIEN’S 
PROPOSAL MERITS SERIOUS 
STUDY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it 
cannot be denied that by its very nature, 
Government bureaucracy resists change. 
I say this as an observed fact, not in 
derogatory criticism, for I think that we 
have proved in America that despite its 
inherent faults, government, working 
through the bureaucracy it inevitably 
creates, can serve the general welfare— 
can serve the general welfare without 
sacrificing the principles of democracy 
or free enterprise. 

But the fact that established Govern- 
ment bureaucracies do resist change 
makes it that much more startling and 
refreshing when the head of a huge Gov- 
ernment department calls for sweeping 
changes in his own domain. The public 
dialog was nourished with just such re- 
freshment only yesterday. 

Postmaster General O’Brien revealed 
at a luncheon meeting of the Magazine 
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Publishers Association and the American 
Society of Magazine Editors that he has 
proposed to the President that the postal 
service be recast as a nonprofit Govern- 
ment corporation. Under his proposal, 
the Post Office no longer would be a Cabi- 
net agency. It would still be an arm of 
the Government, responsive more to the 
needs of the people than to the dictates of 
the balance sheet, but it would have much 
more operational freedom to manage its 
own affairs in a manner in keeping with 
the nature and scope of its responsi- 
bilities. 

It has become increasingly clear in 
recent years that in its present structure 
the postal service does not, and cannot, 
respond adequately and efficiently to the 
changing and growing demands made 
upon it by our society. A proposal as 
far reaching as that made by the Post- 
master General must, of course, be 
studied carefully—by the Congress, by 
the public, by everyone with a stake in 
our mail delivery system. 

But I think the Postmaster General’s 
plan offers more real hope of producing 
the kind of postal service the Nation 
needs than any of the half measures 
that have been tried or suggested in the 
past. I applaud his vision and his cour- 
age and I pledge him my full support 
in seeing that his proposal gets the at- 
tention and study it so richly merits. 


A REMOTE WAR STRIKES HOME 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a brief 
but poignant commentary on the Viet- 
nam war and its impact on country Illi- 
nois was published in the Pike County 
Republican, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Pittsfield, III., in its issue of 
March 15. The editorial, written by 
Editor Allan A. Seiler, follows: 

A REMOTE Wan STRIKES Home 
(By Allan A. Seiler) 

The afternoon was warm and springlike. 
The doors of the Nebo Baptist church were 
left open. Inside, the hushed stillness made 
it easy to hear the birds singing outside. 
The red and white carnations and other 
flowers at the front of the church blended 
beautifully with the bright red, white and 
blue of the American flag that covered the 
casket. 

Again, a Pike county youth had given his 
life in the service of his country—as others 
have in a Civil War, in two World wars, in 
other conflicts. This time, in a war far 
away—little understood by many—the most 
mystifying and perplexing war in this coun- 
try’s long history. 

To many of us the war in Viet Nam is 
remote, impersonal, hardly disturbing to our 
normal pattern of living, our business-as- 
usual routine. But last week, in a small 
community of our county that war struck 
home in a direct and personal way. It 
meant more than a repetitious ee e 
story or television newscast, reporting casu 
alties of impersonal numbers, It brought 
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the grief of loss to a family, to relatives, 
friends, neighbors, past schoolmates. 

It’s easy to forget that elsewhere in this 
land it is bringing the same tragedy to 
others. We'd do well to remember that as 
we yawn at the evening newscast, empty our 
can of beer, and scratch our well-filled belly. 


NEWSMAN COMMENTS ON 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Kuy- 
KENDALL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
satire has always been one of the best 
forms of political writing. No other field 
of endeavor lends itself more readily to 
satire. This form of reporting not only 
gives us a chuckle, but drives home a 
point often lost when a writer uses a 
more serious vein. 

In my hometown of Memphis, we are 
fortunate in having one of the Nation’s 
outstanding writers of satire. He is 
Eldon Roark and his widely read column 
appears daily in the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar. Mr. Roark found occasion to 
mention the questionnaire I recently sent 
to the people of the Ninth District of 
Tennessee. I include the Roark remarks 
because I think all the Members of Con- 
gress will get a smile out of them and 
will recognize how well he has hit the 
nail on the head in his analysis of a Con- 
gressman’s responsibility. 

UNFAIR 
(By Eldon Roark) 

An open letter to Dan Kuykendall, Con- 
gressman from the Ninth Tennessee Dis- 
trict— 

Dear Dan—You aren't playing 
You’re putting me on the spot. 

I, along with thousands of other Mem- 
phians, have received your questionnaire in 
regard to some of the big problems facing 
Congress—the war in Viet Nam, the national 
debt, taxes, the war on poverty, lowering 
the voting age, pensions. Tou ask us to ad- 
vise you how to vote on those questions. 

Well, I like to shoot off my mouth from 
time to time about what Congressmen ought 
to do, the dumbclucks! But now that you 
turn on me, list problems and ask me what 
to do about them, Iam taken aback. That’s 
hardly fair. 

I might as well be honest with you, Dan. 
I don’t any more know what to do about 
some of these things than you do. Take the 
war in Viet Nam. I am as puzzled about 
just what course to pursue as a lot of the 
top brass in Washington. So, I guess you'll 
just have to use your own judgment, Dan. 
Then if things don't turn out well, we can 
blame you and not ourselves. That’s what 
Congressmen are for. We're paying you a 
good salary, ain’t we? 

But generally speaking Dan, my advice 
is that you get in there and fight, fight, 
fight to cut out monkey business and ex- 
travagance; make the government live with- 
in its income, and reduce the national debt; 
educate us blockheads to the fact that fed- 
eral funds that come to our area are not 
pie from the sky, but money from our own 
pockets; put brakes on the trend towards 
strong, centralized, autocratic government; 
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decrease crime and make it safe for Ameri- 
cans to walk the streets at night once more, 

And, of course, Dan, when you have a few 
hours away from the front lines in those 
battles, we'll expect you to get us several 
new bridges, a government project for the 
study of the life cycle of the pollyglog, 12 
missile sites, and a submarine base. 

Well, good luck, Dan. I don't envy you 
your job. 

ELDON. 


WATCH OUT AMERICA 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
Youncer] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. Richard G. Capen, Jr., direc- 
tor of public affairs for the Copley news- 
papers of La Jolla, Calif., made a series 
of addresses, and I am sure excerpts 
from these addresses will be of interest 
to every Congressman and certainly 
should be of interest to every parent in 
the United States, because he covers the 
whole gamut of our problems in his series 
of addresses, entitled “Watch Out 
America.” 

The excerpts follow: 

WATCH OUT AMERICA 


(Excerpts from an address series by Richard 
G. Capen, Jr.) 


Today there is an uneasiness in America, 
Our problems range from Southeast Asia to 
inflation—from declining morality to in- 
creased reliance on government for personal 
security. 

Our cities are burdened by greed, hate, vio- 
lence, apathy and lawlessness. 

Many Americans have drifted away from 
self-reliance, believing that, for every prob- 
lem, there must exist a political solution. 

Established authority is scorned, whether 
it be the policeman, our Constitution, or 
the Word of God. 

In the area of law enforcement, there is 
undue leniency in the courts. Some place 
more emphasis on the conduct of the police- 
man than on the conduct of the criminal. 
Pity is shown to the murderer, but not to 
the family of the murdered. 

Only a few weeks ago, the National Crime 
Commission issued a disturbing report which 
pointed out that crime increased 58 percent 
in the past seven years—six times as fast 
as our population rate. 

Included were the following statistics: In 
any one day there are more than 400,000 
Americans in jail. The number of persons 
in prison or on probation will exceed two 
million this year. 

One-third of all arrests are for drunken- 
ness, One boy in six will be referred to 
juvenile courts this year. 

Forty percent of all male children will be 
arrested for a non-traffic offense during their 
lives. Crime is highest among 15-year-olds. 

In the United States there is a robbery 
every 30 seconds, an auto is stolen every 
minute, and a murder is perpetrated every 
hour, In the past year alone, serious crimes 
increased 11 percent. 

The very fear of crime has eroded our 
daily lives. One recent survey found that a 
third of all Americans say it is unsafe to 
walk alone at night in their neighborhoods. 

In some urban areas, nearly half of all 
residents stay off the streets at night for 
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fear of attack. All of us have read the stories 
of neighbors idly standing by as fellow resi- 
dents are beaten or murdered. 

A third of our population is afraid to 
speak with strangers. More and more people 
keep firearms and watch dogs at home for 
self-protection. 

There are those who have claimed that 
crime is the result of poverty. It is interest- 
ing to note that the growth of crime in 
America was least during the depression. 
However, in the past five years—a period of 
our greatest affluence—the crime rate has 
surpassed all previous records. 

Study the statistics on illegitimate births 
(300,000 per year), broken marriages or dope 
addiction. All such figures are higher than 
ever. 

Crime, apathy, moral decay. Don't these 
trends tell us something? Shouldn't we be 
concerned? Shouldn't each of us be de- 
manding, “Watch Out America!” “Watch 
out, we're in trouble!” I think so. 

Perhaps the theory of obeying only those 
laws which a person happens to like has 
contributed to this trend. Also responsible 
is the uncaring attitude of many parents 
who are overly-permissive. 

What has happened to parental authority? 
Where is the strong guidance from a devoted 
father? 

Today, more than ever, parental guidance 
is required. How else can young people ex. 
pect to be prepared for our increasingly com- 
plex society? 

In another problem area, religious faith 
has been challenged as obsolete. Some 
clergymen and educators even speak out in 
favor of free love and lecture young men 
on ways to avoid the draft. 

Only 44 percent of all citizens attend 
church services weekly, and only 27 percent 
consider themselves to be deeply religious. 
In our schools, we permit children to take 
the Lord’s name in vain, but not in prayer. 

Too many have forgotten that religious 
faith is fundamental to our entire American 
Way of Life. Religious freedom was the 
very reason the pilgrims came to this land 
more than 300 years ago. 

Today, our nation’s proud heritage is 
challenged by beatnik demonstrators. 

Bearded pickets demand something for 
everyone whether it is deserved or whether 
it can be afforded. It used to be that when 
a person wanted something, he worked to 
earn it. Today he stages a riot, insisting 
that it be given at someone else’s expense. 

They demand a better world, but what is 
their contribution to it? Nothing more than 
four-letter words, LSD, and some second- 
rate art! 

These critics prefer to sit comfortably with 
their hands out, demanding the fruits of har- 
vests which they have not reaped. 

Unfortunately, there are too many who are 
quick to criticize our society, but unwilling 
to assume any meaningful responsibility to 
improve it. Many of these individuals blame 
their own weaknesses on our country. They 
speak of charity and love for their fellow 
man, but direct those qualities only to them- 
selves. 

Most of us want to see genuine progress for 
all Americans, including minority and un- 
derprivileged groups. However, too many be- 
lieve that our racial, campus and poverty 
problems can be settled in the streets; and 
that, in the process, there is some “right to 
riot.” 

Unfortunately, many government hand- 
outs and welfare programs have discouraged 
self-reliance and personal responsibility. 

Perhaps welfare provides a few temporary 
necessities of life, but in the long-run, it 
adds very little to a man’s stature nor does 
it automatically give birth to hope. 

Welfare should aim, not at adding people 
to its rolls, but at making them self-support- 

-ing. Give a man a fish and he eats today, but 
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is back for more tomorrow. Teach him how 
to fish, and he eats for a lifetime. 

When government makes it more profitable 
not to work than to work, it is time for a 
reappraisal of our welfare spending programs. 

Unfortunately, any of these serious domes- 
tic problems must be considered in the back- 
drop of mounting threats to freedom around 
the globe. 

Today, Viet Nam is the current battle- 
ground in a continuing struggle to protect 
Free Men. 

This is not an isolated war against a little 
country thousands of miles from home. The 
struggle is one step in Red China's Master 
Plan of world conquest. 

In the past twenty years, the United States 
has been involved in twelve major confronta- 
tions against the communists. Each time 
the enemy moved out, testing our willingness 
to draw the line. Each time the enemy drew 
back, in effect saying they only wanted to 
see if they could get away with it. 

Each time in the past we proved that our 
willingness to risk war led to de-escalation, 
and ultimately to the reduction in the likeli- 
hood of all-out war. 

Long before the Viet Nam aggression, other 
free nations had to confront the thrust of 
communism. Perhaps we should recall what 
happened in Iran, Greece, Berlin, South Ko- 
rea, the Philippines, Taiwan, and Malaya. 

These countries are free today because 
America, and its allies, were willing to resist 
aggression in these lands. 

Considering the nature of communism, it 
is only prudent to be leery of getting along 
with any Chinese Reds. By the same token, 
we should be prepared to see the present 
thaw in Soviet-American relations evaporate 
at a moment’s notice. 

There is not the slightest indication that 
the enemy will be any less dedicated to 
their goals, despite the internal chaos in Red 
China’s leadership. 

If Hanoi was sincerely interested in peace, 
why hasn't it decreased infiltration into 
South Viet Nam? 

Why has it ignored our various bombing 
pauses? 

Why hasn't it denounced Lin Piao’s state- 
ment of world conquest? 

And yet, despite the enemy's obvious de- 
termination, we hear constant pleas at home 
for conciliation, concession and compromise. 

There are those who have stated that we 
should give Red China second base, and that 
it would then be satisfied—that by giving 
them second base, they would not then want 
third base, or home plate. 

Consistently, the communists’ goals have 
proved otherwise. Once one objective is 
achieved, the next one is sought as they 
move one step closer to world control. 

Lasting peace in the world will only be 
achieved through our own strength, not by 
negotiating from a position of weakness. 
Whenever we have been prepared to use nu- 
clear weapons, we have never had to do so. 

In this time of crises, we must fully sup- 
port the young men in Viet Nam who are 
risking their lives to defend our heritage. 

To date there have been more than 50,000 
casualties in this war, including more than 
7,000 killed and 40,000 wounded. 

We have no right to send even one young 
man to risk his life in Viet Nam unless we 
are willing to give him our complete support 
at home. We have no right to be apathetic 
about the principles we are asking these men 
to defend. 

By the same token, any cause that is 
worth dying for is a cause worth winning. 
Thus, we should take whatever steps are 
necessary to bring this war to an honorable 
conclusion, If we fail in Southeast Asia, 


we fail all those who have died before us so 
that we may exist as free Americans. 

We have heard much about the dedica- 
tion and heroism of these young men in 
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Viet Nam. They are fighting more bravely, 
more capably and more patriotically than 
any U.S. combat force in history. 

Thus, it is our responsibility—our citizen- 
ship obligation—to make sure that they 
come home to the Kind of country and so- 
ciety in which they can take everlasting 
pride. 

Many of these young men will soon be 
leaders of America. They know the price of 
freedom. They will respect the dedication 
of their forefathers, particularly the more 
than 960,000 who have died defending our 
heritage since the revoluntionary days. 

They will also be better prepared to accept 
the dramatic changes which are occurring 
in America. However, what kind of future 
can this young generation look forward to? 

First, our young people will live in an age 
of relative affluence, job security and high 
standards of education. 

Our population will be the youngest in 
the Free World. In 1960 our mid age was 
33—in only a few months, this mid age will 
drop to 25, By 1975 there will be 40 percent 
more teenagers than there are today. 

With advanced technology and improved 
education there is a hundred times as much 
to know today as there was in 1900. By the 
year 2000 there will be a thousand times as 
much to be learned as today. 

Our scientific knowledge alone is doubling 
every ten years. In fact, our technology has 
advanced more rapidly in the past 50 years 
than in the previous 5,000. 

With such ingenuity, Americans generate 
more than 6,000 new products each year. 

There may be drugs capable of raising 
man’s intelligence or of producing major per- 
sonality changes. Nuclear power may even 
be used to raise threatening weather fronts 
in Chicago or the smog in Los Angeles. 

Doctors will be routinely transplanting 
hearts. Medical diagnoses will be made by 
computers and man’s life span may reach 120 
by the year 2000. 

There will be an exploding population, with 
increased urbanization. More than 80 per- 
cent of all Americans will live in super cities. 
To meet this change, one planner has sug- 
gested that we must construct 100 new cit- 
ies—each with a potential population of one 
million inhabitants. 

As to the impact on higher education, the 
number of college graduates in America will 
be double today’s figures by 1985. To meet 
this need we will be founding new colleges at 
the rate of one per week ten years from now. 

To meet the challenges which these 
changes imply, we need to ask ourselves how 
we can guide these young people. 

What principles must they learn as the fu- 
ture guardians of our American Way of Life? 

First, young Americans should set their 
sights on the challenge of opportunity rather 
than the false hope of security. 

They should not accept the theory that the 
best way to build a better world for tomor- 
row is to start out by tearing down every in- 
stitution in it today. The procedure for 
making good laws is not to break the bad 
ones in the streets but to seek redress in our 
courts or legislatures. 

The sidewalk demagogues should help oth- 
ers to help themselves rather than to idly rip 
up our society by rioting. 

Responsible youth must realize that their 
future cannot be based on endless govern- 
ment handouts. They should learn that po- 
litical stability and economic growth will 
depend largely on our ability to preserve an 
environment that rewards individual initia- 
tive, that encourages enterprise, innovation 
and investment. 

The younger generation must respect the 
fact that government is financed by taxes— 
taxes raised from our personal income and 
corporate profits. 

Thus, we must guide them to respect and 
understand the principles of our Free Enter- 
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prise system, basic to the success of our 
Heritage. 

The joint leadership of business and local 
government will be required to develop ef- 
fective local solutions to local problems. 

At the federal level, we should strive for 
a government that lectures less and listens 
more. We should restore belief in the peo- 
ple’s ability to govern themselves, to make 
their own decisions, to plan their lives, and 
to control their destinies. 

This does not mean that we should close 
our eyes to the domestic problems around 
us, hoping they will fade away. Nor does it 
imply that we abdicate such problems of 
local responsibility to the federal level. 

A priority of federal spending, particularly 
on domestic programs, is essential. Per- 
sonally, I am concerned about the Adminis- 
tration’s belief that we can wage a war in 
Viet Nam and add to a seemingly endless list 
of domestic programs. 

In January, 52 promises were made during 
the one-hour-and-ten-minute State of the 
Union address. Only in the closing 15 
minutes was Viet Nam significantly dis- 
cussed. 

I just don’t feel Americans are prepared 
for continued deficit spending to support 
non-essential domestic efforts at a time of 
deep military involvement. 

All of these challenges of change, crime, 
corruption and communism will require re- 
newed dedication, renamed Americanism in 
the finest sense of the word. 

Our responsible citizens are capable of 
thinking for themselves. They are willing 
to accept the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Some of them have seen, first-hand on the 
battlefield, the sacrifices sometimes required 
to support our heritage. 

Most young people appreciate that free- 
dom and justice are secured by law and or- 
der. They will refuse to coddle criminals 
and will demand justice for law-abiding citi- 
zens, They are opposed to freeing killers on 
technicalities. 

On the positive side, there appears to be a 
rebirth in family life, hard work, and re- 
ligious faith. Voluntary contributions to 
charity are at all-time highs. 

While we should be concerned about the 
11 percent of our young people who have 
crime records, we should praise the 89 per- 
cent who are upstanding citizens. 

While we should be concerned about the 
one out of four families riddled by divorce, 
we should be proud of the 75 percent that 
have made a success of family life. 

While we should be unhappy with the 
beatnik demonstrators, we should be thank- 
ful for the patriotism of our young GIs, 
Americans who are proud to wear their U.S. 
uniforms. 

Let’s be thankful for the millions of young 
people who are studying hard, who are learn- 
ing to become responsible citizens. 

Let’s respect the millions of men who are 
working long hours, in perhaps not very in- 
teresting jobs, to provide better lives for 
their families. 

Let's be proud of the fact that church and 
Sunday School memberships are at all-time 
highs. This is important because with Amer- 
ica’s religious heritage, we can no more af- 
ford to be part-time citizens than we can 
afford to be part-time church goers. 
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The Communists have had their “gods” 
too—from Trotsky to Lin Piao, For a time, it 
was Stalin, and even the Russians managed 
to de-Stalinize Stalin. 

Then Khrushchev became their god for 
several years. Today, however, the Com- 
munists don’t even know where Nikita lives! 

Their gods and principles rise and fall at 
the whim of expediency. 

Today, Communism is in trouble if we just 
don’t lose faith in ourselves, so let me con- 
clude with this thought. 

Almost every recent public opinion poll has 
shown overwhelming support of our commit- 
ment in Viet Nam. Americans are fed up 
with crime. They have little patience with 
the demonstrators, and are disturbed about 
our moral decay. 

They are responsive and are willing to 
face up to the challenges which our problems 
imply. 

For such dedication we can be thankful 
because America is its people. Our country 
can be no stronger than the determination 
of its individual citizens. However, in look- 
ing to the future, we can only hope to pre- 
serve the American Way of Life and our Free 
Enterprise system, if we respect and defend 
three essentials: 

First, our religious and constitutional heri- 


e. 

Secondly, the strength of our economic sys- 
tem. 

And thirdly, the principle that America is 
great today, not because of what government 
has done for the people, but what the peo- 
ple have done for themselves. 


THE PEOPLE SPEAK—RESULTS OF 
1967 OPINION POLL, 22D CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF OHIO 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, each 
year through my annual opinion poll, the 
residents of the 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio are given a special oppor- 
tunity to express their views on some of 
the major issues facing the current ses- 
sion of the Congress. Over 20,000 re- 
plies to this poll have just been tabulated, 
It is stimulating and heartening to have 
this fine response from the people who 
have again elected me to represent this 
very diversified metropolitan area of 
Greater Cleveland. 

The people of the 22d District of Ohio 
have expressed through their replies to 
this questionnaire and the many letters 
accompanying their replies, a deep con- 
cern over the direction in which our 
Federal Government is moving. This 
concern was expressed in dramatic fash- 
ion in the 1966 congressional elections, 
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and it is reaffirmed in the large majority 
of comments received in reply to this 
poll. 

The armed conflict in Vietnam is of 
overriding importance in the minds of all 
Americans. It is clearly apparent that 
the people of my district are convinced 
that a solution to this conflict will re- 
quire the application of even greater 
military effort than is presently being 
exerted. They favor by over a 4-to-1 
majority a naval blockade of the port of 
Haiphong in an effort to reduce the flow 
of supplies to the Vietcong. 

An increase in nonnuclear conven- 
tional bombing of selective targets in 
North Vietnam is also favored by over a 
3-to-1 majority. By a majority of almost 
4 to 1 they oppose an unconditional end- 
ing of the bombing of North Vietnam. 

On certain domestic issues before the 
Congress, the people of my district have 
also expressed very clear-cut opinions. 
By a majority of 44% to 1 they oppose leg- 
islation for a 6-percent increase in Fed- 
eral income taxes for individuals and 
corporations. Instead, they express by a 
244-to-1 majority their opinion that do- 
mestic spending programs should be cut 
back to offset any need for such a tax 
increase. 

There is strong support—3% to 1—for 
legislation to permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to return to the States a portion of 
the Federal taxes collected within each 
State. By more than a 3-to-1 majority 
my constituents also believe the Congress 
should allow tax credits to parents and 
others who pay the cost of college edu- 
cations for their children. 

Legislation presently being considered 
in the Congress for a 20-percent overall 
average increase in social security bene- 
fits to be paid through increased social 
security taxes is opposed by a 2-to-1 
majority. However, by a similar 2-to-1 
majority there is support for an 8-per- 
cent increase in social security benefits 
with a future automatic increase when- 
ever the cost of living rises 3 percent or 
more, with no increase in social security 
taxes. 

Although there has been much pub- 
licity throughout the country on lower- 
ing the voting age from 21 years to 18 
years, 60 percent of the people of my 
district oppose such legislation, 36 per- 
cent favor it, and 4 percent express no 
opinion. 

There appears to be a growing senti- 
ment in favor of legislation to provide 
more 3-day weekends by changing all 
nonreligious holidays to a Monday or 
Friday, with 61 percent of my constitu- 
ents favoring such legislation, 32 percent 
opposed, and 7 percent having no 
opinion. 

The complete percentage results of 
this poll follow: 


Favor Oppose No opinion 
Do Vietnam favor or oppose— 
Prenat t administration policy of increasing American ground forces to bring 5 755 ee in Vietnam:. 57 32 ll 
An increase of the level of conventional bombing of selective targets in North Vietnam ........-.........-.---~--- 67 22 11 
3. A naval blockade around the port of Haiphong to substantially reduce the flow of 1 to the Communist Vietcong 73 17 10 
4. An unconditional stop of the bombing of North Vietnam 18 68 14 
x É — immediato cease-fire and withdrawal of U.S. forces from Vietnam under the best terms possible? 26 11 
‘ore! $ 

6 Increased authority to the President to negotiate trade agreements with the Soviet Union and East European Communist 

e Dh gn SRR RAD aes ieee SI , LB SE SSRI . OEE Oe 42 49 9 
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Do you favor or oppose— 
Boctal security: 


Favor Oppose No opinion 


7. A 20-percent overall average increase in social security benefits with a corresponding increase in social security taxes? 30 50 11 
8. An 8-percent increase in social security benefits with an automatic future increase whenever the cost of living 3 per: 
1 more, with no increase in social security tað 2... 57 29 14 
‘axes: 
9. A 6-percent increase in the Federal income taxes paid by individuals and corporations? 16 74 10 
10. A cutback in domestic spending -programe to offset the need for a tax inereass 7 anaa inna a 66 27 7 
11. 1 to permit the Federal Government to return to the States a portion of the Federal taxes collected within each : 5 
tate b 44444444444 1 9 
12. Tax credits for parents and others who pay the cost of college educations for their children? 73 22 5 
13. The Human Investment Act to allow a tax credit to business for the expenses incurred in training or retraining workers’ 52 37 i 
General government: 
14. 4-year terms for Congressmen instead of the pean A a OT SL ee eS oe oa See 55 39 6 
15. An amendment to the U.S. Constitution to lower the 2 age from 21 to 18 years? -mm 30 60 4 
16. Legislation to provide more 3-day weekends by changing all nonreligious holidays to a Monday or Friday 61 32 7 
e ee eg O a REESE v.. y e Ral 2 RS Ee z 35 56 9 
18. A revision in the present draft law to require all 18-year-old youths to serve 2 years of military or nonmilitary duty 59 32 9 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN RICH- 
ARD H. POFF, CHAIRMAN, REPUB- 
LICAN TASK FORCE ON CRIME 


Mr.HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr, GERALD 
R. Forn] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 

prompted by the nationwide concern 
over law and order in our country, a 
House Republican task force on crime 
has been created and will be chaired by 
the Honorable RicHarp H. Porr, of 
Virginia. 
FBI Director Hoover reports that 
major crimes have increased by 11 per- 
cent in the last year alone, and not only 
are the big cities affected, but so are the 
suburbs, the small towns, and even rural 
America. The problem is of such na- 
tional concern that it has been chosen as 
the high school debate topic for the com- 
ing year. 

Congressman Porr has carefully de- 
tailed his views on the problems of law 
enforcement and the solutions to these 
problems which will provide a work pa- 
per for the task force study. 

Since this succinct analysis is so topi- 
cal, I insert it herewith in its entirety: 

Immediately following release of the re- 
port of the President's Crime Commission, I 
spoke on the Floor of the House to pay trib- 
ute to the Commission, its staff, its advisers 
and consultants. I want to reaffirm that 
tribute and to renew the compliment I paid 
the contribution the report made to the 
cause of law enforcement. It illuminated 
many dark corners in our system of crim- 
inal justice and laid the predicate for whole- 
some, productive dialogue. 

However, the Commission members them- 
selves did not always agree. Criminologists, 
like legislators, often agree on ultimate goals 
but disagree on methodology. The Presi- 
dent, who named the Commissioners, agreed 
with them in part and disagreed with them 
in part. I must assume the same posture. 
Yet, when I , I am concerned not 
with goals but with methodology. 

For of this discussion, I am di- 
viding the subject matter into three cate- 
gories. The first includes those proposals 
made by the Commission and adopted by the 
President which I feel should be modified. 
The second includes those proposals made by 
the Commission which the President has not 
yet adopted. The third includes proposals 
which neither the Commission nor the Presi- 
dent advanced but which I think should be 
considered by the Congress. 


CATEGORY I; COMMISSION PROPOSALS ADOPTED BY 
THE PRESIDENT WHICH SHOULD BE MODIFIED 


A. Wiretapping and eavesdropping 


The Commission's proposals on wiretapping 
and eavesdropping were not unanimous. All 
members agreed that all surreptitious elec- 
tronic surveillance by private citizens should 
be outlawed. The President adopted this 
proposal. I concur. 

A majority of the members of the Com- 
mission supported wiretapping by law en- 
forcement officers acting under court order 
and supervision, both in national security 
cases and in criminal investigations. The 
President rejected the proposal so far as 
criminal investigations are concerned. I dis- 
agree with the President. Said differently, I 
agree with a majority of the Commission on 
this issue. 

In order fully to appreciate this issue, it is 
necessary to know something about its his- 
tory. Since the telephone is of relatively 
recent origin, the history is brief. In 1928, 
the Supreme Court was first confronted with 
the question: Is evidence obtained by law 
enforcement authorities by tapping the tele- 
phone of the accused from a point outside 
his premises admissible in a federal criminal 
prosecution?” The accused contended that 
it was inadmissible and his argument was 
that the wiretap constituted an “unlawful 
search and seizure” as that clause is defined 
in the 4th Amendment, The Court decided 
against the accused. 

Six years later in 1934, the Congress 
adopted section 605 of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act, That section outlaws intercep- 
tion and disclosure of wire communications. 
In the years that followed, the Department of 
Justice interpreted the language of section 
605 in such a manner as to permit wiretap- 
ping by law enforcement officers so long as 
the information acquired thereby was not 
disclosed outside the law enforcement agency. 

Pursuing the same interpretation of sec- 
tion 605 language, individual states have 
enacted laws legalizing wiretapping by law 
enforcement authorities under orders of state 
courts. However, federal authorities have not 
had access to evidence accumulated under 
these state laws; state authorities are afraid 
to disclose that evidence for fear of polluting 
it in their own investigation. 

I applaud and share the President’s con- 
cern for the cause of personal privacy. So 
far as possible, private citizens must be 
free from fear that their conversations, in- 
tended to be private, might be monitored 
by unknown, unauthorized strangers. This 
right of personal privacy surely incorporates 
the right of free speech. So long as the fear 
is plausible, a person’s willingness to voice 
candid, critical or constructive ideas is in- 
hibited. Whatever disco dissent from 
the popular view slows the intellectual dia- 
logue from which new ideas and new con- 
cepts spring. Accordingly, and counting per- 
sonal privacy among the dearest ingredients 
of personal liberty, I enthusiastically support 
the President’s recommendation to outlaw 
wiretapping by unauthorized personnel. 

For this reason, I believe that police of- 


ficers, acting under court orders, should be 
permitted to protect society by use of wire- 
tap and eavesdropping devices in investiga- 
tions of major crimes. To accomplish that 
purpose, I am preparing legislation, In the 
case of People vs. Berger, however, the Su- 
preme Court is currently considering the 
constitutional questions involved. How 
those questions are resolved will affect the 
bill I am writing and I shall defer its intro- 
duction pending a final decision, which I 
understand is imminent. 


B. Federal grants-in-aid 


The Commission proposed a variety of fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to States, local and re- 
gional law enforcement agencies. Many of 
these the President incorporated in the draft 
bill he calls “The Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act of 1967.” By way of shorthand 
terminology, it might also be called “The 
90-60-100 Aid Bill.” 

Title I of the President's proposal would 
authorize the Attorney General to make 
grants to state and local governments for 
the preparation of plans for the improve- 
ment and coordination of law enforcement 
and criminal justice. For planning pur- 
poses, the federal grant could be up to 
90% of the total cost. Said differently, the 
grantee would have at 10% investment in 
the plans. 

Title II authorizes federal grants of up to 
60% to finance the development of new 
methods of crime fighting, the development 
and acquisition of equipment, the promotion 
of better community relations (including 
public education relating to crime preven- 
tion), facilities for the processing and re- 
habilitation of offenders, and more and more 
effective manpower, including recruitment, 
education and training of law enforcement 
and criminal justice personnel. The latter 
embraces the payment of regular salaries, 
with the limitation that no more than one- 
third of the federal grant can be used for 
that purpose. There is no such limitation 
with regard to salaries of personnel under- 
going training and education. 

Title II also envisions construction grants 
to finance physical facilities for local police 
forces, provided that no more than half the 
federal grant shall be used for such pur- 


poses. 

Title III authorizes grants up to 100% of 
the cost of functions similar to those pres- 
ently authorized under the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act of 1965. 

The President’s Safe Streets and Crime 
Control proposal, like most grant-in-aid pro- 
grams currently administered by the federal 
government, undertakes to write distribu- 
tion formula. Like most such formulae, this 
one is too broad and too flexible; it is impre- 
cise and inexact. Indeed, except for limita- 
tions heretofore noted and a stipulation that 
not more than 15% of the total appropria- 
tion shall be used in any one state, there is 
little in the President's draft fixing the share 
the several states may receive. Indeed, sec- 


tion 411 largely shuns the question by giving 
the Attorney General authority to “establish 
criteria to achieve an equitable distribution 
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among the states of assistance under this 
Act.“ 

This imprecision would not perhaps be 
quite so consequential but for the fact that 
Section 407 empowers the Attorney General 
to withhold grants previously authorized and 
allocated when he determines that the 
grantee has somehow failed to comply with 
some provision of the Act or regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Attorney General. Since 
nothing requires that any regulation once 
promulgated remain constant, the Attorney 
General is free to make and unmake, change 
and rechange regulations as the mood might 
strike him. Even if he makes no changes, 
the very threat to make a change is sufficient 
to compel the very closest compliance. Iam 
not sure that what we seek is utter and ab- 
ject compliance on the part of local law en- 
forcement officers with regulations written 
by central law enforcement officials. 

I do not criticize the Commission's cata- 
log of needs. I do not fault its goals. I 
find it difficult to quarrel with some of the 
methods it proposed. I think the federal 
government does have a proper role to play 
in assisting local law enforcement agencies. 
In the last Congress, I supported, and I am 
glad that I did, enactment of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act. 

However, I have two fears. The first, I 
think, is shared by every thoughtful person. 
That is the fear of a mammoth police pyra- 
mid with its apex centered in Washington 
and its base spread into every precinct and 
hamlet in America. I do not for one mo- 
ment contend that the apparatus the Presi- 
dent proposes resembles such a pyramid. 
Rather, he intends that law enforcement re- 
main a local responsibility. In his crime 
message, he said, Our system of law enforce- 
ment is essentially local; based on local initi- 
ative, generated by local energies and con- 
trolled by local officials.” 

Yet, what is intended today can some- 
times become tomorrow the foundation for 
what ever was intended. Federal grants 
made today with an irreducible minimum of 
administrative stipulations tomorrow can be 
hedged about by all manner of conditions 
precedent and subsequent. For that reason, 
it is incumbent upon us as lawmakers to give 
the most careful scrutiny to every new pock- 
etbook adventure the federal government 
takes into the realm of state and local gov- 
ernment. 

My second fear is that the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act undertakes too much, with 
too little, too soon. There is not enough 
money in the federal treasury to do immedi- 
ately all that needs to be done eventually. 
Our enthusiasm for the whole cause must be 
tempered with emphasis upon its most im- 
portant parts first. Among all the desirable 
goals we must forge a chain of priorities. 

The first link in that chain, it seems to me, 
is education and training of law enforce- 
ment officials and criminal justice personnel. 
Ask any police chief and he will tell you that 
what he needs most is better trained men. 
The Commission agrees. The President 
agrees. The Justice Department, acting un- 
der the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, al- 
ready has basic statutory authority to pro- 
ceed. Rather than launch a new experiment 
with some untried program, we should invest 
whatever education and training money we 
can afford in prudent expansions of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act. 

Another link in the chain of top priorities 
is the urgent need for more scientific and 
technological research. As the Crime Com- 
mission reports, “. . in terms of economy 
of effort and of feasibility, there are im- 
portant needs that individual jurisdictions 
cannot or should not meet alone. Research 
is a most important instance.” 

The President recognizes this need. His 
draft legislation proposes a most ambitious 
attack on the problem. The difficulty is that 
it may be too ambitious, too fragmented. 
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His proposal, I am afraid, splinters the effort 
and scatters the resources. A far more 
realistic and effective approach would be 
that suggested by the distinguished Minority 
Leader. The gentleman from Michigan sug- 
gests the establishment of a National In- 
stitute of Law Enforcement and Crime. 
Patterned after the National Institutes of 
Health, this new institute would assemble 
the nation’s best talent to conduct the re- 
search and test the techniques our local law 
enforcement and criminal justice personnel 
must have to improve the total system of 
justice. The gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Cramer), one of the most knowledgeable 
Members of this body in this field, has al- 
ready drafted and introduced appropriate 
legislation. It deserves the preferred atten- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary. 


C. U.S. Corrections Service 


Although there would seem to be no spe- 
cific predicate in the report of the President’s 
Crime Commission, the President proposes 
the establishment of a “United States Cor- 
rections Service” within the Department of 
Justice. The President’s proposal serves to 
underscore the importance of criminal re- 
habilitation. No area of the American sys- 
tem of Justice is more vital. In the last 
Congress, I enthusiastically supported the 
legislation which became Public Law 89-176. 
That law authorizes the Attorney General to 
employ three prisoner rehabilitation tech- 
niques with which some of our states have 
had a most rewarding experience. First, it 
establishes the system of residential com- 
munity treatment centers. Second, it per- 
mits prisoners to take emergency leave un- 
der appropriate safeguards. Third, it per- 
mits selected prisoners to work for pay in 
the community or participate in community 
training programs during regulated hours 
and under strict supervision. 

These techniques help to cushion the 
shock of sudden transition from institutional 
life to free civilian life. The risk to the 
community is carefully circumscribed and 
minimal. Every dollar spent in these and 
other prisoner rehabilitation programs saves 
money and reduces the likelihood of recidi- 
vism by the convicted criminal. 

For these reasons, I applaud that part of 
the President’s proposal which enlarges the 
stature and expands the function of the Ad- 
visory Corrections Council, However, the 
rest of the proposal is likely to provoke in- 
tense resistance by the judges of the Federal 
district courts and members of the Proba- 
tion Service. 

In 1940, the Probation Service was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Justice to 
the Judiciary. Last year, the Department 
of Justice urged legislation to return the 
Service to its own jurisdiction. The leg- 
islation never progressed further than the 
committee hearing state. Now the Depart- 
ment offers a new bill which it hopes will 
be regarded as a compromise. It would 
preserve the identity of the Probation Serv- 
ice but little more than identity. It would 
transfer its functions to the Department of 
Justice, leaving only the privilege of pre- 
paring pre-sentence reports for the Judge. 

Today, the Probation Officer, appointed 
by the District Judge, is the functional right 
arm of the judge. He prepares pre-sentence 
reports on which the judge makes his de- 
cision as to the advisability of granting the 
convicted defendant probation. He super- 
vises the probationer during his probation. 
He has similar responsibilities with respect 
to prisoners on parole. He guides the course 
of rehabilitation in the work-release pro- 

. From the beginning of every case 
which falls within his jurisdiction, he in- 
timately involves himself with the accused. 
He knows his personality, his talents, his 
frailties, his environment, his family. Per- 
haps better than any other person, he is 
equipped to guide the delicate course of 
human rehabilitation. 
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I seriously question the wisdom of strip- 
ping the Probation Officer of all prisoner re- 
habilitation functions except that of pre- 
paring pre-sentence reports. Among other 
things, I am afraid that the judge may be re- 
luctant to use the rehabilitation technique 
of probation if he knows that supervision 
during the probationary period will be trans- 
ferred from his court to a “community cor- 
rectional officer” who will be an employee of 
the Executive branch of the government. 
A community correctional officer would not 
be responsible to him but to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Whatever discourages the 
use of probation harms the cause of re- 
habilitation. 

I also doubt the validity of the Justice De- 
partment’s claim that once an accused is 
convicted he belongs under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Executive Branch of gov- 
ernment. Indeed, I support the converse 
of that proposition. It is the Executive 
Branch which investigates the citizen. It 
is the Executive Branch which arrests and 
arraigns the citizen. It is the Executive 
Branch which indicts and prosecutes the 
accused. It is the Executive Branch which 
incarcerates the convict. It would seem only 
fair that the Executive Branch, having as- 
sumed such an adversary posture against 
the citizen for so long, should gracefully yield 
the role of probational rehabilitation to the 
Judicial Branch of government. 

This criticism of the President’s proposal 
is not intended to deny the need for reform 
and improvement. I simply suggest that 
there is a better solution. What is needed 
is more probation officers, better trained 
probation officers and better paid probation 
officers. 


CATEGORY II; COMMISSION PROPOSALS WHICH 
THE PRESIDENT H15 NOT ADOPTED 


The President’s Commission chaired by 
former Attorney General Katzenbach was 
truly a Presidential Commission. It was 
constituted by Presidential order; its mem- 
bers were appointed by the President; it 
served under the President, at the pleasure 
of the President; and it reported its findings 
to the President. Yet, the President has not 
so far seen fit to adopt many of the proposals 
made by the President’s Commission. With- 
out attempting to make a complete inven- 
tory, here are a few of the more important: 

(1) The FCC should develop plans for 
allocating portions of the TV spectrum for 
police use. 

(2) To improve instant communication 
techniques, enhance crime prevention and 
hasten the investigatory process, the federal 
government should assume leadership in 
initiating portable two-way radio develop- 
ment programs, perhaps by underwriting the 
sale of first production lots. 

(3) A technical assistance program should 
be launched under which local jurisdictions 
can request the help of experienced federal 
prosecutors in the prosecution of organized 
crime, and the Department of Justice should 
conduct organized crime training sessions in 
those states and localities where the syndi- 
cate functions. 

(4) The staff of the Organized Crime Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice should be 
enlarged and its decision-making authority 
broadened when working with local U.S. At- 
torneys in the prosecution of organized 
crime. 

(5) A permanent Joint Congressional 
Committee on Organized Crime should be 
created. For that purpose, the gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. Cramer, is offering 
legislation. 

(6) U.S. Attorneys should be authorized 
to appeal court orders granting pretrial mo- 
tions to suppress evidence or confessions. 
Frequently, as the Commission report docu- 
ments, the most careful investigations and 
the most elaborate prosecutions have been 
frustrated at the last moment before trial 
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by court orders suppressing the very evidence 
without which conviction is impossible. 

(7) While maintaining the requirement 
of proving an intentional false statement, 
the two-witness requirement and the direct 
evidence rules in perjury prosecutions should 
be abolished. If uniform state statutes can 
be coordinated with a federal statute, there 
should be a general federal witness im- 
munity statute replacing the host of con- 
flicting, awkward, almost inoperable specific 
witness immunity laws on the federal statute 
books. The immunity granted should be 
broad enough to insure compulsion of testi- 
mony but should be restricted to those cases 
approved by the chief prosecuting officer of 
the jurisdiction. Statutes at both Federal 
and state levels should be careful to leave 
no opportunity for interference with con- 
current investigations in other jurisdictions. 
The President's recommendation on im- 
munity is inadequate. 

(8) Federal judges should be authorized 
to lengthen the prison sentence for felony 
when it appears that it was committed as 
a part of the continuing illegal business in 
which the defendant occupied a supervisory 
or other management position. The Com- 
mission feels that extended sentences are 
vital as a deterrent in the Aight against or- 
ganized crime. 

(9) While most Commission recommen- 
dations concerning juvenile delinquency 
were addressed essentially to the states and 
localities, the Federal government has the 
responsibility, similar to that of States, to 
attack the juvenile delinquency problem in 
the District of Columbia. The President's 
February 27 Message on the Nation's Capital 
proposed the establishment of a District 
Youth Services Office and discussed enlarge- 
ment of a variety of existing District youth 
programs. However, the President did not 
embrace a number of the more specific rec- 
ommendations the Crime Commission made. 
Adequate and appropriate separate deten- 
tion facilities for juveniles should be pro- 
vided. Juveniles should enjoy the right to 
notice, right to counsel and other constitu- 
tional rights vouchsafed to the adult of- 
fender. Juvenile courts should increase the 
number of preliminary conferences to dis- 
pose of cases short of adjudication, Wher- 
ever possible, in order to avoid the stigma 
and enhance the prospects of rehabilitation, 
consent decrees should be employed in lieu 
of adjudication, There should be more and 
better trained probation officers specializing 
in juvenile rehabilitation. 


CATEGORY III: PROPOSALS WHICH NEITHER THE 
COMMISSION NOR THE PRESIDENT ADVANCED 


A. Miranda and Escobedo decisions 


The most conspicuous omission of the 
Commission's report was its failure to come 
to grips with the problems of law enforce- 
ment raised by recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions. I have reference to those decisions 
which affect interrogation, confessions, right 
to counsel and Fifth Amendment protection 
against self-incrimination, 

There is a respectable body of legal opinion 
which holds that these decisions have re- 
tarded if not defeated the process of law en- 
forcement. The nucleus of that body of 
opinion is to be found in the dissenting 
views of four Justices of the Supreme Court. 
Seven of the 19 members of the President’s 
Commission buttress that nucleus and, in- 
deed, somewhat enlarge upon it. Even now, 
special Subcommittees in the other body, 
chaired by the Senator from Indiana, the 
Honorable Birch Bayh, and the Senator from 
Arkansas, the Honorable John McClellan, are 
conducting a study of the pragmatic effects 
of these decisions. Perhaps it would be wise 
to defer legislative action until those Sub- 
committees have made their reports. How- 
ever, it is not too early to begin to formu- 
late possible alternative solutions. 

There are those who feel that the problems 
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first raised by Mallory and McNabb have 
now been rendered largely moot by the five- 
to-four Supreme Court decisions in Miranda 
and Escobedo. Assuming, but not conced- 
ing, that this is true, action must first be 
addressed to the latter decisions. 

Miranda and Escobedo, based upon the 
Fifth and Sixth Amendments, require that 
the accused be advised of his right to coun- 
sel, either private or appointed, his right to 
remain silent and the fact that anything he 
says may be used against him. I do not 
condemn the substance of the Court's deci- 
sions. When a man is accused of a criminal 
act, he cannot be compelled to be a witness 
against himself and he is entitled to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense. 
The Constitution says so. 

The problem these decisions have caused 
law enforcement officials has not been tested 
so much in substance as in procedure. And 
lower court interpretations and applications 
of the substance of the Supreme Court's de- 
cisions have compounded the procedural 
problem. As a result, the state of the law 
is such today that police officers do not know 
precisely at what point in the pre-trial phase 
of prosecution and to what degree the sub- 
stance of the Miranda-Escobedo mandate 
must be applied. 

Some legal scholars believe that only a 
constitutional amendment can clarify the 
confusion. I am inclined to feel that a 
statute might suffice to bring some order 
out of the chaos, The self-incrimination 
clause of the Fifth Amendment confines its 
* * * to “any criminal case.” The Counsel 
clause in the Sixth Amendment applies “in 

* * + criminal prosecutions,” It would 
seem that the constitutional intent was 
that these guarantees be the property of 
one charged with a crime. 

Iam fully familiar with the view that they 
were intended to apply as well to the suspect 
as to the iccused. Yet, I submit that in 
the present state of conflicting and contra- 
dictory views, both lay and judicial, it would 
be only fitting that the Congress at least ex- 
plore and test the possibility of drawing a 
statutory line between the investigatory and 
accusatory stages of the pre-trial process, 
It would be a difficult, but not insurmount- 
able, undertaking. Reasonable men should 
be able to foresee at what point the suspect 
becomes an accused and is placed in jeop- 
ardy of life or liberty. 

The Congress has the power to legislate 
on the subject and bring some precision and 
uniformity end stability and constancy to 
bear. If, after careful study, the Congress 
fixes such a point in the pre-trial process 
and the courts later disagree, then at least 
the present uncertainty will have been re- 
solved and law enforcement officers will have 
been given some precise guidance. 


B. McNabb and Mallory decisions 


If Congress should take this first vital 
step, then Congress should address itself to 
the problem raised by McNabb and Mallory. 
These decisions nullified confessions, other- 
wise voluntary and free from coercion or 
promise of reward, because of delay in bring- 
ing the citizen before a magistrate. The ra- 
tionale adopted by the Court was that the 
delay was “unnecessary” under Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure 5(a) and provided 
police officers with too much “opportunity 
for the extraction of a confession.” Appar- 
ently, the delay and the environment of the 
police station was regarded as an insipid 
form of coercion. However, it must be un- 
derstood that in McNabb, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter did not bottom his decision on a con- 
stitutional question but upon the power of 
the Supreme Court to supervise the conduct 
of lower federal courts and to establish and 
maintain “civilized standards of procedure 
and evidence.” The Mallory decision was 
pitched on the same foundation. 

Accordingly, if Congress should first draw 
the line between investigation and accusa- 
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tion, Congress could then write appropriate 
guidelines and define in precise terms what 
delay preceding arraignment will be counted 
reasonable, 


C. MISCELLANEOUS PROPOSALS TO STRENGTHEN 
CRIMINAL STATUTES 


Aside from the Miranda and Mallory ques- 
tions, I suggest Congress consider several 
other proposals which, while not within the 
framework of the Commission's report or 
advanced by the President, could do much 
to immediately strengthen and improve our 
system of criminal justice. 

(1) In the last Congress, the House 
adopted as an amendment to the Civil 
Rights bill the legislation authored by the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. Cramer. The 
Cramer amendment made it a federal crime 
to travel or use any facility in interests or 
foreign commerce with intent to incite a riot 
or other violent civil disturbance. That leg- 
islation failed of passage in the other body. 
It has been introduced in this Congress, and 
as an amendment to Title 18 of the Code, 
it is pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Patterned after the language of 
the Fugitive Felony Statute, it falls clearly 
within the Constitutional domain of the 
Congress. It would not infringe any Con- 
stitutional rights of orderly and peaceful 
speech, assembly or petition. It should be 
enacted. It would do something positive to 
make our streets safer and control interstate 
crime. 

(2) The Bail Reform Act passed by the 
Congress last year has enhanced the cause of 
justice in our criminal justice system. It 
helps to remove discrimination between the 
affluent suspect and the penurious suspect. 
However, experience under the Act estab- 
lishes the validity of the amendment which 
was urged unsuccessfully in the House last 
year, The amendment was intended to grant 
the court more discretion and flexibility in 
applying the several alternatives to money 
ball. Judges have publicly complained that 
the rigidity of the statute leaves little or no 
opportunity to consider danger to the com- 
munity as an element of release. Our streets 
would be safer if this amendment is adopted 
this year. 

(3) The cause of enforcement would be 
greatly facilitated by enactment of a fair 
and effective law against obstruction of crim- 
inal investigations. The present construc- 
tion of Justice statute, Chapter 73 of the 
Code, outlaws resistance to and interference 
with process servers, extradition agents, offi- 
cers of the court, Jurors and witnesses before 
the court, executive agencies and the Con- 
gress. It does not go far enough. It falls 
utterly to protect the citizen informer in his 
efforts to communicate information about 
violations of federal criminal statutes to 
criminal investigators. It is at the citizen- 
informer level that the most effective crime 
control begins. The same is true of crime 
prevention, 

(4) Mental incompetence as a defense 
against charges of criminal conduct is basic 
to our concept of justice. The subject is 
treated in Chapter 313 of Title 18 of the 
Code. Many learned physicians and crimi- 
nologists feel that the present statute is ob- 
solete in part, imprecise in general and 
inadequate to protect fully the constitution- 
al rights of the accused to notice, confron- 
tation, counsel and protection against self- 
incrimination. Corrective legislation ‘as 
been offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Dr. Hall. It deserves the prompt at- 
tention of the Congress. 

(5) The President and the Commission 
recommended a variety of fecieral grants-in- 
aid to State and local police forces. I was 
disappointed that neither the President nor 
the Commission commented upon a bill 
which I offered in the last Congress and 
reintroduced in this Congress. My bill is not 
accurately called a “grant-in-aid program.” 
Rather, it is a compensation program. It 
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would authorize the Attorney General to pay 
specified compensation to the survivors and 
dependents of local law enforcement officers 
killed or disabled while attempting to appre- 
hend persons committing federal crimes. I 
suggest that here is an opportunity for the 
Federal government to contribute substan- 
tial, tangible assistance to the cause of local 
law enforcement in an area where the fed- 
eral government has both an indisputable 
jurisdiction and a clear responsibility. 

(6) Congress simply must give its pre- 
ferred attention to the federal criminal pen- 
alty structure. It is a hodge-podge, make- 
shift mess of conflict and contradiction. It 
mystifies the layman, confounds the lawyer, 
intimidates the prosecutor, frustrates the 
judge and confuses the juror. Mandatory 
penalties and split-sentence statutes some- 
times defeat their own purpose, leading to 
acquittal as the only alternative to exces- 
sive punishment. Too often, there is no 
reasonable or constant equation between pen- 
alty and offense. Two examples will serve 
to illustrate. The maiming offense is a 
felony. It draws a penalty of up to seven 
years in prison or a fine of up to $1000 or 
both. On the other hand, an assault with 
intent to maim draws a penalty of up to 10 
years or a fine up to $3000. The lesser of- 
fense draws the greater penalty. Again, the 
penalty for armed bank robbery is imprison- 
ment from one day up to 25 years; the pen- 
alty for armed robbery of a postage stamp 
is 25 years and the only alternatives are pro- 
bation or acquittal. 


D. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON REFORM OF THE 
FEDERAL CRIMINAL LAW 

Reform and revision of the penalty struc- 
ture is one of the specific missions of the 
National Commission on Reform of the Fed- 
eral Criminal Law, created under legislation 
signed by the President on November 8, 1966. 
This Commission was conceived as a follow- 
on to the President’s Crime Commission. 
The function of this second commission is 
& logical progression of the function of the 
first. That function is to review all federal 
criminal law, both case and statutory, and 
recommend legislative proposals, including 
revisions and recodifications, to improve the 
federal system of criminal justice. 

The new Commission is composed of 12 
members, three each appointed by the House, 
the Senate, the Judicial Branch of govern- 
ment and the Executive Branch of govern- 
ment. The President has named as Chair- 
man the Honorable Pat Brown of California. 
The other eleven members are: Senator John 
L. McClellan of Arkansas; Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina; Senator Roman 
L. Hruska of Nebraska; Representative Robert 
W. Kastenmeier of Wisconsin; Representa- 
tive Don Edwards of California; Representa- 
tive Richard H. Poff of Virginia; Mr. Donald 
S. Thomas, Austin, Texas; Mr. Theodore Voor- 
hees, Philadelphia; the Honorable George C. 
Edwards, Jr., U.S. Court House, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; the Honorable James M. Carter, U.S. 
Court House, San Diego, California; the Hon- 
orable A. Leon Higginbotham, U.S. Court 
House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

I earnestly hope that the President will 
expedite the supplemental appropriation 
necessary to organize and staff the Commis- 
sion. As the author of the legislation and 
one of the members of the Commission, I am 
anxious to cooperate in every way possible 
to see that this investment of public funds 
pays the nation proper dividends, 
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THE COMMON MARKET LOOKS AT 
THE KENNEDY ROUND 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
May] may extend her remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the agricul- 
tural negotiations at the Kennedy Round 
are of vital importance to American 
farmers and businessmen. As many of 
us have pointed out before, what hap- 
pens at Geneva in the next few weeks 
will have a significant impact on our 
farm exports, and consequently, on the 
income of U.S. agriculture and agri- 
business. 

It is necessary to our understanding 
of these events that we know the views 
of the other participants in the negotia- 
tions. For this reason I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
article by Hendrikus Vredeling, vice 
president of the Agricultural Committee 
of the European Parliament, which ap- 
pears in the March 20 issue of the Com- 
mon Market Farm Report. I am certain 

that the views and opinions expressed by 
Mr. Vredeling will be of interest to all 
who are concerned about the current 
GATT talks. 

The article follows: 


THE KENNEDY ROUND AND AGRICULTURE— 
ACCESS REQUIRES CERTAIN COMMITMENTS 
(By Hendrikus Vredeling) 

The major aspects of the EEC’s proposals 
on farm products in the Kennedy Round is 
that they put agriculture on the same foot- 
ing as industry. Acceptance of this point 
alone would constitute an enormous conces- 
sion by the industrially developed countries. 
Concessions like these should form the basis 
for GATT agreements. 

The EEC’s proposals would internationally 
freeze or “bind” internal measures of agri- 
cultural policy. As this would establish a 
link between national measures and world 
trade, it has momentous implications. The 
Americans, on the other hand, place dispro- 
portionate emphasis on access rights to im- 
porting countries’ markets, particularly the 
EEC’s. 

Naturally, the EEC has to recognize that 
access to the markets of importing countries, 
though not an absolute right, is a real con- 
cern of the exporting countries, and they 
must be able to safeguard their interests in 
the framework of GATT. 

But this right of access directly impinges 
on the agricultural policy of the importing 
countries. So it is not surprising that a 
major importing area such as the EEC would 
like to regulate internationally those ele- 
ments of exporters’ agricultural policy bear- 
ing on ability to export. 


EEC IS NOT UNIQUE IN ITS POLICY 


The keystone of the EEC’s agricultural 
policy is a system of levies on imports from 
non-member countries set to maintain a de- 
sired internal price level. Exporting coun- 
tries have raised strong objections to this 
system and urge a reduction of levies. If 
the EEC did make such a concession, it would 
be unique. Before the Community came into 
existence, countries such as the Netherlands 
and Germany had variable-levy systems for 
farm products to which neither the U.S. nor 
any other GATT exporters ever took serious 
exception. Countries such as Denmark and 
the United Kingdom have adopted similar 
systems in recent years without arousing any 
opposition. Why so much protest now that 
the EEC has adopted it? 

It is understandable that the exporting 
countries should feel their interests threat- 
ened by the EEC’s agricultural policy in view 
of the Community’s importance as a mar- 
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ket. The EEC, recognizing their cause for 
concern, has offered to negotiate not only 
on customs duties but also on agricultural 
policy in general. 


EEC DEMANDS RECIPROCITY 


The EEC stresses that, until now, farm 
products have never formed part of GATT 
agreements. For several important farm 
products, the United States has always en- 
joyed the advantages of a “waiver”, 1. e., it 
was exempt from GATT rules for those prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, GATT rules and GATT 
negotiations have always focused chiefly on 
import duties and quotas, They have never 
embraced the various and often complicated 
systems of market organization which are 
part of the industrialized countries’ national 
agricultural policies. These domestic sys- 
tems, with their milling and mixing rules, 
import time-tables, levy systems, production 
bonuses, plant protection measures, food in- 
spection legislation, etc., really influence for- 
eign agricultural trade far more than simple 
customs duties or quotas, the chief instru- 
ments for controlling industrial trade. 

This means the participants should be pre- 
pared to accept the principle of binding the 
support they give to agriculture (which is a 
technical way of expressing national agricul- 
tural policy), and they must be prepared to 
negotiate on its level. 

This support amounts to the difference be- 
tween the price level on the world markets 
and the final price the farmers in a particu- 
lar country receive. The margin of support 
is the measure of national agricultural pol- 
icy. The Community proposes to bind the 
results of this agricultural policy and not 
its building blocks. The aim of the negotia- 
tions could then be to agree on the maximum 
amount of support permissible. The Com- 
munity offers to bind this maximum amount 
for three years on the basis of present EEC 
agricultural prices and market organizations. 
No changes would be permissible without 
GATT negotiations and any subsequent uni- 
lateral increase in agricultural protection 
could be compensated by other concessions. 
The Community has also proposed world- 
wide agreements for some products, such as 
grains, beef, dairy goods and sugar. 

Politically then, the EEC’s negotiating 
mandate for farm products in the Kennedy 
Round reduces to reciprocity. 


AGRICULTURAL AGREEMENTS SHOULD BE TIED TO 
FOOD AID 


One point quite open to criticism is the 
proposal to separate any world agreements 
on agricultural commodities entirely from 
the question of food aid to developing coun- 
tries. The objections are most obvious in 
the case of commodities like grains. The 
EEC has proposed to fix world reference 
prices for cereals to act as yardsticks for the 
support given to agriculture in importing 
and exporting countries, The proposal in- 
cludes arrangements to prevent unsalable 
surpluses from arising and creating a threat 
to the market; specific self-sufficiency levels 
would be fixed beforehand for both import- 
ing and exporting countries, and any quan- 
tities produced in excess of this would be 
removed from circulation at the producer's 
cost. The country or area concerned (the 
EEC, for instance) would then decide wheth- 
er to store this quantity or supply it on a 
non-commercial basis to countries short of 
food, 

The EEC has fixed its degree of grain self- 
sufficiency at 90 per cent. Whenever the 
Community produces more than 90 per cent 
of its requirements of cereals, it would make 
500,000 metric tons available for food aid, 
paid for by the Member States. 

The great objection is that such measures 
debase food aid to a completely commercial 
affair to safeguard the agricultural and trad- 
ing interests of the industrially developed 
countries. The EEC Commission's original 
proposal included food aid as an integral, 
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positive part of a world grain agreement, 
but the Council of Ministers scrapped this 
provision. 

The situation at present, then, is that the 
EEC only undertakes to participate in help- 
ing developing countries with food aid when 
its own output has expanded to exceed the 
self-sufficiency level of 90 per cent (the 
Community has averaged 86-87 per cent 
in recent years). It could hardly have given 
a better illustration of “Charity begins at 
home.” How grateful the developing coun- 
tries should be! 

This brings us to a point of much more 
general application. The Kennedy Round 
consists mainly of negotiations between 
the industrially developed countries. What 
points of contact tney have with the develop- 
ing countries mainly concern farm prod- 
ucts; yet preferential tariff cuts to support 
industrialization in the developing countries 
are not discussed at all. 


GATT NEGOTIATIONS TOO NARROWLY CONCEIVED 


In this way, GATT and UNCTAD (United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment) are working in entirely watertight 
compartments. On the plane of world poli- 
tics, this means that the Kennedy Round is 
contributing explosive material for the sec- 
ond United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, planned for the end of this 
year or the beginning of next. The indus- 
trially developed GATT partners should reach 
agreement, provisional or otherwise, during 
1967. Should they not then arrange for a 
“Development Round” to follow the Kennedy 
Round immediately, based on the agreements 
reached there? These negotiations should 
include discussion of preferential tariff cuts 
for the developing countries. Further nego- 
tiations could take place in UNCTAD re- 
garding the world arrangements for agricul- 
tural commodities, which, considering the 
complexity of the questions involved, cannot 
possibly get beyond basic principles in the 
Kennedy Round, 

Such a concord of wills among the indus- 
trialized countries could have great political 
significance. Then the second Trade and 
Development Conference could offer some- 
thing concrete. It would be particularly im- 
portant for the EEC to take the initiative in 
the matter. 

Much would be gained if the industrialized 
countries could begin to consider the Ken- 
nedy Round a first step towards a better, 
more equitable division of world trade. 

BUT WIDER TALKS EXCEED TRADE EXPANSION ACT 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
such a goal exceeds the authority of the 
American Trade Expansion Act. While the 
laborious procedure by which the EEC Coun- 
cil of Ministers reaches agreement on the 
GATT negotiations is not exactly inspiring, 
American negotiators can only provisionally 
accept the EEC’s proposals for the binding 
of support and for world agreements on ag- 
ricultural commodities. The EEC Council 
establishes the Commission’s mandate for 
the Kennedy Round item by item; but in 
matters outside the sphere of tariffs cuts the 
EEC has to bargain with a partner who has 
not been empowered by the U.S. Congress to 
negotiate. Even if the United States Ad- 
ministration accepted the EEC’s proposals in 
this area, Congress would still have to ap- 
prove them. 

Until now, this political aspect of the 
GATT negotiations has been overly ignored in 
the one-sided focus on the EEC’s indecision. 


AGRICULTURE MUST BE INTEGRAL SECTOR OF 
ECONOMY 

Some people in the Community and even 
some Ministers of Agriculture wish to treat 
agriculture separately in the negotiations. 
This means that they want to balance agri- 
cultural proposals made by one member of 
GATT against those made by another. 

It would be regrettable if, in this way, agri- 
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culture were to regress on the international 
plane to the position of isolation from which 
it has just emerged on the national plane. 
The most profitable, most modern agricul- 
tural systems are found in those countries 
where they have the most frequent and the 
closest contact with industry. 

If, within GATT, agricultural concessions 
could be balanced by industrial concessions, 
reciprocal obligations would arise between 
them. A modernization of agriculture would 
therefore have to go hand in hand with re- 
duced protection of trade in farm products. 
For this, industrialization and integration 
of towns and the countryside are necessary, 
leading to a community of interests between 
agriculture and industry. It seems far- 
fetched; but, all the same, this could be 
one of the positive results of the Kennedy 
Round. 

It is essential for the EEC and the USA 
to reach agreement in the agricultural sector. 
If they do not, they risk a relapse into agri- 
cultural isolationism, with countries trying 
to wrest concessions from each other by 
threats in the field of commercial policy. 
Something of the sort can already be seen 
in the attitude to the Kennedy Round 
adopted by COPA, the Committee of Agri- 
cultural Organizations in the Community. 
Pressure groups on both sides of the Atlantic 
would nullify the political concept which in- 
spired President Kennedy when he made his 
offer of an Atlantic partnership between the 
USA and the countries of Western Europe 
working in co-operation. 

Let us hope that the partnership concept 
wins out over the short-sightedness of the 
pressure groups. 

If the Western world is more than just the 
sum of the “free” interests of a number 
of groupings with great economic and politi- 
cal power, it must be shown in the Kennedy 
Round negotiations and in the following 
UNCTAD negotiations. 


PRESIDENT’S SOCIAL SECURITY 
PACKAGE HOLDS SURPRISES 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SKUBITZ] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 23, 1967, President Johnson came 
to the Congress of the United States with 
a message on older Americans and a 
request for social security legislation. 
That evening, the Evening Star carried 
the byline: “15 to 59 Percent Rise Asked 
in Social Security,” and in the first para- 
graph of that story the President was 
quoted as “urging Congress to ‘bring the 
greatest improvement in living stand- 
ards for the elderly’ since the Social Se- 
curity Act was passed in 1935.” And 
from coast to coast, news media carried 
stories of the President’s proposal. A 
promised increase in benefits of 20 per- 
cent has been widely publicized. 

Few people realize that the President 
has written a whole new set of tax pro- 
visions for the senior citizen—that he 
plans to drastically change what we 
have regarded as sound and just prin- 
ciples. First, he would repeal the extra 
$600 exemption provision for persons 
reaching age 65 and replace it with one 
which is related to individual income. 
Second, he would make social security 
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and railroad retirement pensions taxable 
income—they have been tax free since 
1940. In fact, many persons would never 
realize an increase in income from the 
President’s proposal. Many “older 
Americans” would pay more taxes than 
ever before while all “younger Ameri- 
cans” would feel the pinch of higher 
social security taxes. 

The only way to reap the President's 
reward would be to continue working 
after retirement age and to forget about 
pensions or retirement income—if that 
can be considered just reward. It is a 
principle which has no relationship to 
the philosophy underlying the social se- 
curity program in its inception. 

Let me further point out that the Pres- 
ident’s proposal assumes that the work- 
ing force of our society who are con- 
tributing to social security are the per- 
sons who should bear the responsibility 
of providing for our senior citizens. The 
President's bill calls for these people to 
finance the cost of inflation by paying a 
higher payroll tax. Second, the Presi- 
dent fails to recognize that our economy 
will continue to change in the next few 
years. There is no reason to believe that 
inflation will not continue—but the ad- 
ministration refuses to make social se- 
curity benefits inflationproof by includ- 
ing a provision for automatic adjust- 
ments in benefits to correspond with the 
cost of living. Failing to include such 
a provision in the past lies at the heart 
of the problem facing us now. Finally. 
the President's proposal is politically 
motivated, carefully molded to fit around 
election years. Payroll tax hikes are dis- 
guised—one year he would raise the tax 
base; the next year he would raise the 
tax rate; but never would the more ob- 
vious raise in the tax rate precede an im- 
portant election year. 

Now we are all familiar with the Pres- 
ident’s love of “surprises and secrecy” — 
but I submit, this proposal should not be 
held out to the people like “good candy.” 
It is “chocolate covered” but the “filling” 
will disappoint many senior citizens. 


YOUNG MEN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
much discussion on the possible revision 
of the draft in evidence these days, one 
facet of this issue needs closer inspection. 
This is the practice of running to Canada 
to seek a sanctuary from U.S. military 
service which approximately 3,000 Amer- 
ican citizens have resorted to in the re- 
cent past. It is hoped that when final 
draft revisions are presented, corrective 
measures will be proposed to rectify this 
practice. With thousands of American 
boys setting a fine example in Vietnam, 
it is distressing that these so-called 
Americans can flout the law. 

I include the article, “Young Men 
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With a Country—In Canada To Avoid 
the Draft,” from the New York Daily 
News of February 19, 1967, by George 
Nobbe, in the Recorp at this point: 
YounG Men WITHOUT A Country—In CANADA 
To AVOID THE DRAFT 
(By George Nobbe) 

Toronto, February 18—wWhile 150,000 
American draftees fight and die in the steam- 
ing jungles of Vietnam, other thousands of 
their young countrymen are finding a com- 
fortable, bulletproof sanctuary in a land 
largely hostile to U.S. policy in Asia. 

These are the new breed of draft dodgers, 
mostly self-proclaimed pacifists, who are 
quietly drifting across the Canadian border 
in ever-growing numbers to settle in peace- 
ful if self-conscious anonymity in Toronto, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 

Estimates now put their total at up to 
3,000, most of them in their early 20s and 
all of them quite safe from the law—our 
extradition treaty with Canada does not let 
federal agents retrieve Americans who go 
north to duck military service. 

In Canada, some teach or study, others 
paint, write or huld a variety of odd jobs in 
a country that has not had conscription 
since the end of World War II. 

But all of them have one thing in com- 
mon in addition to their aversion to khaki: 
they can’t come home again. This will re- 
main so even If peace comes to Vietnam and 
even if the U.S. should suddenly abolish the 
draft, for there is no statute of limitations on 
draft dodgers who leave the country. 

An expatriate band who are still only a 
source of minor irritation to Washington and 
occasional embarrassment to their hosts, they 
face five years in jail and $10,000 fines if 
they are caught on the American side of the 
border. 

Canada’s almost childishly simple immi- 
gration and citizenship requirements are lur- 
ing more and more of them north as the 
months go by. A huge influx is expected in 
June, when graduating college seniors run 
out of 2-S student deferments in this 
country, 

Their cause has been taken up by the 
emerging New Left among Canadian youth; 
organizations such as the Montreal Council 
to Aid War Resisters, The Toronto Student 
Union for Peace Action and the Vancouver 
Committee to Aid War Objectors have sprung 
up across Canada, 

Another, the Union Generale des Etudiants 
de Quebec, along with a loosely-knit collec- 
tion of pacifists at the University of Waterloo, 
is even exploring the possibility of providing 
living quarters, food and small amounts of 
money for incoming Americans. 

The financing of these groups is something 
of a mystery. Their leaders maintain that 
voluntary contributions, membership dues 
and some cash from the sale of propaganda 
literature cover most of the operating costs. 

The Canadian government has adopted a 
hands-off policy on the draft dodgers, largely 
because they aren’t actually breaking any 
law. It offers neither aid nor encouragement 
to them. 

But if the administration of Prime Min- 
ister Lester Pearson, occasionally harassed 
by a parliamentary minority on the issue, 
doesn’t actively encourage these refugees 
from the draft, it doesn’t exactly make things 
difficult for them, either. And it resents 
alleged U.S. efforts to hustle them back across 
the border. 

The FBI has been blamed repeatedly for 
hounding draft-dodging Americans as well as 
Canadians who work briefly in the States 
and then duck back across the line when 
draft calls show up. Washington heatedly 
denies these charges. 

NEEDLES LAW 

One American, 22-year-old Tom Hathaway, 

who ducked out of Boston when his induc- 
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tion notice came in 1963 and went to Toronto 
to study at the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
grew so tired of periodic searches of his 
apartment that he tacked this notice to his 
door: 

“FBI, CIA or RCMP: Please don’t rifle 
through my wife’s drawers. Thank you.” 

Hathaway, for whom a warrant has been 
issued, explains his reluctance to serve by 
saying, “I don’t like the idea of compulsory 
service. It’s like some guy coming up to me 
and saying, ‘Help me dig this ditch, it’s your 
sewer.’ 

“The military is a very ugly institution, a 
uniform is a very destructive thing to put 
on, destructive to yourself and to other 
people. I find it hard to see why I should 
do something just because somebody tells 
me to, particularly when it’s as destructive as 
the Army.” 

His attitude, which is fairly typical of the 
Americans who hole up in the cheap room- 
ing houses of Toronto’s earnestly Bohemian 
Yorkville section, seems to be reflected by 
many Canadian officials. 

If you talk to officers at the bigger border 
crossing points, such as Niagara Falls, you 
get stiff answers from men such as Winston 
C. Fischer, chief Canadian immigration of- 
ficer there: 

We're not here to enforce American draft 
regulations, we're here to enforce the im- 
migration act and its regulations and there 
is no reference there to draft dodging.” 

To which Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
the sometimes crusty director of U.S. Selec- 
tive Service, snaps: 

“It’s primarily Canada’s business, of course, 
but I wouldn’t recommend these people as 
the kind of additions to a country I'd want.” 

The majority of Canadians seem to share 
Fischer’s point of view, and offer any number 
of reasons. 

One they cite is the chronic underpopula- 
tion and shortage of trained labor in Canada, 
Another is the country’s traditional distaste 
for conscription. 

An explanation that can be documented 
is that most important Canadian newspapers 
and magazines take an extremely dim view 
editorially of U.S. Vietnam policy. 

In the end, most Canadians have become so 
inured to the influx of American draft 
evaders that even the Royal Canadian Legion, 
a relative of our own American Legion, has 
taken no stand on the issue and, according 
to its commander, Ronald MacBeth, does not 
anticipate doing so. 

Wth no pressure to change the extradition 
treaty’s terms in sight, Canadian and Amer- 
ican draft foes have been having a field day. 

Thousands of sardonic pamphlets telling 
Americans how to escape military service by 
emigrating to Canada are mailed into the 
U.S. every month, most of them going into 
college towns. 

One, entitled “Escape From Freedom” or 
“I Didn’t Raise My Boy to be a Canadian,” 
is put out by the Student Union for Peace 
Action (SUPA) in Toronto. It is virtually a 
handbook for draft dodgers. 

On its cover is a six-panel cartoon charac- 
ter, a typical American mother explaining 
between sobs what led her son to leave the 
country. 

SATIRICAL NOTE 

At one point she says, “I talked to him. 
I said, ‘Let the government worry about 
morality. All you have to do is burn the 
villages.’ But he wouldn't listen. He'd just 
start yelling about Hitler.“ 

At another, she is saying, Our minister 
talked to him. He said, Let the government 
worry about human dignity. All you have to 
do is napalm the women and children.” But 
it had no effect. He'd just start yelling 
about the Nuremberg trials. 

“So the day his draft card arrived, he left 
for Canada. 

“I didn’t raise my boy to be a Canadian,” 
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Inside the 12-page pamphlet are helpful 
hints for would-be drajt dodgers. Among 
other things, it recommends that the evad- 
ers appear neat and honest, bring money, 
cross at peak tourist hours to avoid too close 
an examination and be prepared to show 
Canadian immigration officials that they can 
establish themselves in jobs. 

It cautions them that avoiding the draft 
“is probably not an acceptable reason for 
wanting to enter the country” and tells them 
how to achieve “landed immigrant status,” 
the designation for anyone who has been 
lawfully admitted in Canada for permanent 
residence. 

The booklet points out that, once in this 
category, Americans are allowed to hold jobs, 
and within five years can apply for full citi- 
zenship. 

It also warns that liberal though the im- 
migration standards are, Canada will turn 
down prostitutes, homosexuals, mentally or 
physically defective persons, deserters, nar- 
cotics addicts, ex-convicts and subversives. 

Campus radicals, peace marchers or civil 
rights advocates do not fall into the last 
category, the pamphlet points out, adding 
that about the only reason you need give for 
wanting to enter is something suitably vague 
about better job opportunities, cheaper edu- 
cation, more freedom. 

Questions about draft status simply are 
not asked, either at the border or by most 
employers and landlords in the bigger cities. 

Rich Paterak, a 23-year-old Deadham, 
Mass., native with an uncanny resemblance 
to Sen. Robert F. Kennedy and just a trace 
of a Boston accent, described just how easy 
it is. 

“My wife and I talked it over, told our 
parents what we were planning, and just got 
in the car and left. We were all dressed up 
and we had about $2,500 we had saved, so no 
one paid much attention to us. Besides, my 
wife has a teacher's certificate and they need 
teachers up here.” 

Paterak, who makes about $25 a week 
working for SUPA’s Toronto office had worked 
for VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) 
in Louisville and Chicago before going north. 

An extremely literate young man who is 
well grounded in Vietnamese history, Paterak 
said, “all of a sudden it just seemed point- 
less.” 

“Here we were working to fight slums and 
all the time we were afraid all our work 
would be undone during a war. I had read 
articles about draft dodging in Canada so 
we just left.” 

He and his wife reached Toronto last fall 
and although Paterak has not received an in- 
duction notice, he is classified 1-A and does 
not intend to return when he is called. “I 
just sent them a change of address form,” he 
said, “and I guess I'll tell them I’d rather not 
do it when I’m called.” 

What did his parents think of his decision? 

‘Well, my wife’s folks were pretty upset, 
but my father just said he wasn’t going to 
tell me what to do with my life. My mother 
was worried because she knew I would never 
be able to come back, but I have a grand- 
father who left Poland to avoid conscription, 
so it wasn’t so bad, telling them.” 

Would he risk going home, for example, if 
one of his parents were ill or died and what 
would happen if he did? 

“I'd be picked up pretty fast. The FBI 
probably has my picture, they’re always 
around at protest marches or war demonstra- 
tions, and even if I did manage to get home, 
there are a lot of patriots who’d be glad to 
turn me in, 

THEY’RE CANDID 

“You know, it’s strange. For a long time 
the American Legion types used to say, ‘if 
you don’t like it here, why don’t you go 
somewhere else?“ Well, we did and that 
makes them even madder.” 

Paterak, who says the only war he would 
be willing to fight in would be.a revolution, 
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claims he is not a pacifist, although he said 
he would have had misgivings about serving 
in World War II. 

Living in an $80-a-month, one-bedroom 
apartment, he is typical of a large segment of 
young American “protestors” in Canada in 
that, technically, he has not yet dodged any- 


In theory, he, like many others, could still 
change his mind when he gets his induction 
notice, and report when ordered without 
being prosecuted. 

“But I don’t know anyone who has gone 
back, I know I won't,” he said. 

Though there are no figures available on 
draft-eligible Americans in Canada, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto alone admits to having 400 
enrolled. 

E. M. Davidson, director of admissions, says 
he doubts any significant number plan to 
use the school to evade the draft because, in 
the Province of Ontario, a U.S. student must 
have completed at least one year of college in 
the states to qualify for admission. This, he 
feels, tends to indicate that these are serious 
older students, not just boys looking for a 
way out. 

However, in neighboring Quebec or the far 
western province of British Columbia, David- 
son said, no such rigid academic standards 
are applied to Americans. 

There, most of the self-acknowledged draft 
dodgers are college graduates subject to im- 
minent induction in the U.S. 

Norman Rich, a San Francisco painter who 
went to Vancouver with the help of a draft- 
evasion organization run by professors at the 
University of British Columbia and Simon 
Fraser University, is 25. His reasons? 

I have a thing about the idea that, at a 
certain age, you are taken out of a civilized 
life and turned into a machine that has no 
choice and whose only job is to take away 
life.” 

John Callender, a Connecticut native now 
living in Montreal and combining his studies 
at Sir George Williams University with a job 
as a cataloguing clerk, is 24, 

He crossed the border because he felt, “I 
am the judge of what I should do and what 
I should be.” 

But despite these pious disclaimers, one 
irony seems to have eluded these new Amer- 
ican expatriates: 

If the Vietnam war ends and draft calls 
are cut to the bone, they will be rebels with- 
out a cause, stateless men with nothing to 
protest. 

For all their highly articulate arguments 
about the advantages of Canadian citizen- 
ship—lower tares and living costs, better 
travel and employment opportunities, more 
freedom and less pressure—you can detect a 
sort of wistfulness when a Tom Hathaway 
contemplates life in Toronto with a brand 
new Canadian wife. 

“I’m a pacifist. It’s a moral thing. I will 
just have to stay here and live, raise a fam- 
ily maybe. It’s not any different, but my 
mother, [the only one left in the family] 
misses me.” 

There are other problems, too, aside from 
those caused by severing all connections 
with families and friends. 

Not the least of these is that a youth ac- 
tually under indictment for draft dodging 
cannot legally accept financial help from 
his parents without the risk of involving 
them, under U.S. law, in aiding and abetting 
a fugitive. 

Another is that Americans, whatever their 
reasons for being there, are not terribly pop- 
ular in Canada, probably because U.S. money 
controls so much of the Canadian economy 
and Canadians resent it. 

The draft dodgers, welcomed with open 
arms now because it is one way of pulling 
the American eagle's tail feathers, will, after 
all, eventually be taking jobs away from na- 
tive Canadians. 

Anonymity in huge cities like Montreal 
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and Toronto, whose populations exceed two 
million, is easy for a man in his 20s, just as 
easy as it is in this country, where no one 
pays a great deal of attention to self pro- 
claimed individualists. 

Anonymity later, when it comes to char- 
acter references and job resumes, could be- 
come an entirely different matter. 

Then, too, there is the possibility that 
Canada, itself a NATO ally of the U.S., could 
become involved in a war that would be just 
as abhorrent to the new breed of expatriates 
as the current one in Vietnam. 

Tony Hyde, a 21-year-old Canadian rep- 
resentative of the Toronto SUPA organiza- 
tion, summed up the Americans’ dilemma 
quite neatly. 

“It’s a big decision for these boys, because 
all Americans, deep down, are patriots. It's 
a very human kind of problem .. . leaving 
their parents, their girl friends. . to come 
up here as an expression of their moral prin- 
ciples.” 


THE HONORABLE BRUCE BROMLEY, 
SPECIAL COUNSEL ON THE PART 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN THE ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL MATTER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Kuprerman] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues will recall my concern at the 
time of the debate on the question of re- 
tention of counsel to defend the House 
of Representatives and various persons 
served in connection with the matter of 
civil action file No. 559-67, Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., et al., plaintiff v. John W. 
McCormack, et al., defendants (see Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 9, 1967, at 
page 6036 et seq., and more specifically 
at page €048, with respect to H. Res. 
376). 

I therefore was quite pleased when it 
was announced that the Speaker had 
appointed, as special counsel, my con- 
stituent and friend, the Honorable Bruce 
Bromley of New York (see CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of Tuesday, March 14, at 
page 6603. 

With the current newspaper coverage 
of the litigation, I thought it would not 
be amiss to bring to the attention of the 
House and its Members some information 
about its special counsel, Hon. Bruce 
Bromley. There follows the biographical 
sketch from Who's Who in America,” 
but, of course, it cannot really do justice 
to his longtime record of public service 
in many civic matters and his preemi- 
nence at the bar. 

The merits of the specific litigation 
aside, we could not have more competent 
or more understanding repersentation, 
and the House and its Members are for- 
tunate in the choice of counsel made by 
the Speaker, and I commend the Speaker 
for it. 

From “Who's Who in America“ 

Bromley, Bruce, lawyer; born Pontiac, 
Michigan, March 20, 1893; s. Peter Brewater 
and Sarah Suydam (Ditmas) B.; A.B., Univ. 
Michigan, 1914, LL.D. (hon.), 1949; LL. B., 
Harvard, 1917; LL.D. (hon.), Union U., Sche- 
nectady, 1958; m. Esther Baldwin, May 10, 
1922; children—Stephen Baldwin, Peter 
Brewster, Bruce (dec.), Sarah Suydam (Mrs. 
Cory B. Kilvert). Admitted to N.Y. Bar, 


1920; assoc. firm Cravath, Swaine & Moore, 
N.Y.C., 1923-26, partner, 1926-49, 50—; asso. 
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judge N.Y. State Ct. Appeals, 1949; Sterling 
lectr. Yale Law School 1933-38, 46-47. Dir. 
IBM Corp., 1958—. Mem. Lawyers Com. for 
Civil Rights Under Law, 1963—, Mayor N. V. O. 
Bd. Ethics, 1961—, Nat. Com. Study Anti- 
trust Laws, 1953—. Fellow Am. Coll. Trial 
Lawyers; mem. Assn. Bar City N.Y., N.Y. 
County Lawyers Assn., Am., N.Y. State bar 
assns., Met, Trial Lawyers Assn. Home; 10 
Gracie Sq., N.¥.C. 10028. Office: 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, N.Y.C. 10005. 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 1, 1967] 


House Says Court Lacks RIGHT To RULE 
IN POWELL EXCLUSION 
(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, March 31.—The House of 
Representatives asked the Federal District 
Court here today to throw out Adam Clayton 
Powell’s suit to regain his seat. It con- 
tended the court lacked power to interfere in 
the actions of a coordinate branch of govern- 
ment. 

A brief for Speaker John W. McCormack 
and other leaders and officers of the House 
said that to proceed with the case “would 
involve the court in political questions which 
under the constitutional plan of separation 
of powers are reserved for determination by 
the legislative branch.” 

Mr. Powell was excluded by the House on 
March 1, It had accused him of misuse of 
House funds, contempt of New York court 
orders and other conduct unbecoming a 
member. He then sued for a preliminary 
injunction requiring the Speaker to swear 
him in. 

Mr. Powell’s counsel has until Monday to 
file a reply to today’s motion by the House. 
Oral argument on a preliminary injunction 
and establishment of a special three-judge 
court will be heard Tuesday by Judge. George 
L. Hart Jr. 

Bruce Bromley, special counsel retained 
by Speaker McCormack and the other de- 
fendants, said in his summary of argument: 

“This court is confronted at the threshold 
with the fundamental question whether it 
has the power to proceed to adjudication of 
the issues raised by the complaint. Clearly 
it does not, for reasons that are basic to the 
separation of powers within our government. 

“The court’s inquiry must start and imme- 
diately end with the express prohibition of 
the Constitution, contained in Article I, Sec- 
tion 6, Clause 1, that the members of the 
House are not to be questioned in any other 
place, including a court, for what they may 
say or do as part of their proceedings.” 


DEFENSE STAND DETAILED 


If there is any judicial power to review 
such decisions as the exclusion of a member- 
elect, the defense said, “it extends only to 
determining that the House properly inter- 
preted its constitutional powers so as to 
exclude Mr. Powell for the offenses he was 
found to have committed.” 

Lawyers explained that that meant the 
House believed the most a court could do 
would be to see if the House action had been 
arbitrary, or in violation of some other part 
of the Constitution, such as racial discrim- 
ination. 

Mr. Powell's complaint shows on its face, 
the defendants’ brief continued, “that Mr. 
Powell was excluded for activities unbecom- 
ing a member of the House, including mis- 
use of House funds and contempt of court 
orders.” 

“The complaint does not allege,“ it con- 
tinued, “that Mr. Powell was excluded be- 
cause of this race, religion or political beliefs, 
statements or activities. There is no basis for 
judicial intervention into the political ques- 
tion of how the House should judge the qual- 
ifications or behavior of its members.” 

The suit by Mr. Powell raised the racial 
issue, but did not contend he was excluded 
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because he was a Negro. He and the group of 
constituents who joined in filing the suit al- 
leged that they, being nonwhite citizens, “are 
being subjected to the pains and penalti 
of discrimination based upon race and color 
forbidden” by the Constitution. 

Five of Mr. Powell's co-plaintiffs are women 
who complained that they and all other 
qualified women electors in the 18th District 
of New York were being denied rights guar- 
anteed under the Constitution. 


REJOINDER BY HOUSE 


The House reply to these points was: 
“Plaintiffs apparently claim that because 
Mr. Powell is nonwhite, that because some 
also are female, the court must infer auto- 
matically that Mr. Powell's exclusion was 
motivated by discrimination on account of 
race or sex. Such inferences are plainly im- 
permissible and the allegations of the com- 
plaint are, therefore, plainly insufficient.” 

Mr. Bromley, the House Counsel, cautioned 
that the relief sought by Mr. Powell “would 
bring the judicial and legislative branches 
into the conflict prohibited by the doctrine 
of separation of powers.” 

“Judicial direction as to how the members 
of the House should vote and act within the 
House would violate the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers and the guarantees of freedom 
of speech and debate, and could not in any 
event be enforced,” he said. 

“Similar considerations bar the grant of 
any relief as against the nonmembers of the 
House delegated by the House to implement 
its mandate within the chamber. 

“Just as a court has no power to direct a 
member to take or refrain from taking a par- 
ticular action in the House, it lacks power by 
injunction or mandamus to direct a non- 
member agent charged by the members with 
executing their will to take or refrain from 
taking particular action within the House. 
This conclusion derives not only from com- 
monsense but from applicable doctrines of 
legislative and sovereign immunity. 

Lawyers who worked on the brief with Mr. 
Bromley included Lloyd Cutler, Louis F. 
Oberdorfer, Max O. Truitt Jr., Timothy B. 
Tyk, James S. Campbell, and Wilmer, Cutler 
& Pickering, all of Washington. Also, John 
R. Hupper, Thomas D. Barr, Victor M. Earle 
2d, Jay E. Gerber, and Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore, of New York. 


SOVIETS SEEK SUBMARINE 
TECHNOLOGY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lrpscoms] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, for 
some years the Soviet Union and other 
Communist nations have been attempt- 
ing to acquire from the United States 
increasingly more advanced equipment, 
machines, and technical and industrial 
processes. Regrettably all too often 
they have succeeded as the administra- 
tion has systematically sought to weaken 
controls on exports. 

There is a saying: “give an inch and 
they'll take a mile.” How far the inch 
could be stretched is demonstrated by 
the Soviet’s open bid, as reported in the 
press, to purchase a prized deep-sea 
research submarine, the Star III, an 
offspring of our Polaris submarine tech- 
nology, developed and manufactured in 
the United States. 

When the Soviets made an offer to buy 
Star III over a month ago, the firm 
which manufactures it immediately con- 
tacted the State Department asking for 
advice and instructions. At the present 
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time, according to my understanding, 
this matter is being studied by the State 
Department. 

It is easily understood why the Soviets 
would be eager to own, test, and examine 
at their leisure a working model of the 
Star III embodying advanced submarine 
technology and workmanship. 

The manufacturer of Star III, Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics, is 
the principal designer and builder of our 
Polaris submarines. General Dynamics 
is recognized as one of our foremost 
producers in a variety of areas, such as 
marine systems, aircraft, and the nuclear 
and space fields. 

Surely it is no mere coincidence that 
from the wide range of research sub- 
mersibles available in the United States 
and abroad, the Soviets have chosen to 
obtain the one produced by the builder of 
the American Polaris fleet. I am sure 
that our intelligence experts would leap 
at the chance to examine a similar pro- 
totype of the Soviet state of the art in 
this field of technology. 

Since Star III is intended for ocean 
research, to do the job requires a hull 
strength capable of withstanding pres- 
sures at great depths. Such an eviron- 
ment demands technology conceivably 
well beyond the grasp of present Soviet 
know-how. 

It is difficult to believe that Soviet en- 
gineers, well practiced in exploiting for- 
eign technology, would not have first 
crack at the Star III. It is also sound 
speculation that it might never reach the 
bottom of the Black Sea for exploration 
purposes, which is the reason cited by 
the Soviets as to why they want the sub- 
marine, but rather that it would go 
straight to the laboratory to be taken 
apart piece by piece. 

The Soviet request, then, is not hard 
to understand. What is difficult to 
understand, however, is how the US. 
Government could give any serious con- 
sideration to this sale. I can think of 
no technical field more vital to our na- 
tional survival than the design of sub- 
marines, and no country in whose hands 
this technology would present a greater 
threat to the security of this country 
than the Soviet Union. 

It is therefore my hope, and, I am sure, 
the desire of the overwhelming majority 
of Americans that there will be a firm 
denial of the Soviet request to acquire 
the Star III. 

It is of interest to see what the work- 
ers who built the Star III submarine say 
about the matter. According to a news- 
paper article which was published in the 
March 8, 1967, issue of the New London, 
Conn., Day, the employees where Star 
III is built have made a strong public 
protest against this sale. A spokesman 
for this group points out that— 

We don't feel we should turn over any of 
our technological know-how in any area to a 
potential enemy. 


I agree wholeheartedly with the posi- 
tion taken by these citizens. 

When vital military know-how may be 
at stake, we cannot err in judgment. 
We cannot give the benefit of doubt to 
the other side. In the interest of our 
national security we must take every 
precaution to insure that vital secrets 
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are protected and I have informed the 
Secretary of State of my deep concern 
about the Soviet attempts to acquire the 
Star III and called on the Department to 
reject the proposal. 


OVERSEAS AID 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent statement, the AFL-CIO executive 
council endorsed the President’s foreign 
aid policy and urged Congress “to give 
prompt and overwhelming support to 
President Johnson’s proposal for $3.1 bil- 
lion in new funds for 1968 foreign aid.” 

The statement illuminates the orga- 
nization’s position on foreign aid and 
presents a clear and businesslike view of 
our foreign aid objectives which should 
be of interest to all of my colleagues. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude as part of my remarks the state- 
ment of the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CIL ON OVERSEAS Arp, BAL HARBOUR, FLA. 
FEBRUARY 26, 1967 


In the present international situation, 
overseas aid is an indispensable part of our 
nation’s foreign policy for preserving world 
peace, promoting freedom and fostering eco- 
nomic progress based on social justice. 

In this recognition, the AFL-CIO urges 
Congress to give prompt and overwhelming 
support to President Johnson's proposal for 
$3.1 billion in new funds for 1968 foreign aid. 

The President reflects the viewpoint of the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple in calling on the countries devoted to 
peace, democracy and human well-being for 
maximum cooperation in helping the devel- 
oping nations achieve freedom from hunger, 
tyranny and war. Such concerted efforts 
would be a boon to all mankind and addi- 
tionally they would strengthen the recipient 
nations’ social base against subversion by 
Communists and other reactionary forces and 
thus tend to discourage aggressive adven- 
turers endangering world peace. 

The Executive Council rejects the notion 
that the Foreign Aid program is a wasteful 
give-away or policy of futile philanthropy. 
Though comparatively prosperous, our own 
country has a better chance of attaining 
broadly-based stable prosperity in a peace- 
ful world not weighed down by impoverish- 
ment, ignorance, illness and dictatorship. 

Moreover, our country’s foreign aid pro- 
gram should be judged on the basis of what 
it has prevented, as well as on what it has 
performed. 

The world would be far different today if 
we had not aided free Europe and Japan, 
Israel and India, Jordan, Brazil and the 
Republic of China, Kenya and Korea, Chile 
and the Dominican Republic, among others. 
No one can deny that, if left unaided, the 
developing countries would have been en- 
dangered by explosive squalor and chaos 
which could only have provided fuel for more 
wars. 

Instead, today, western Europe, Canada, 
and Japan have been giving about $2 billion 
a year in aid to the developing countries to 
achieve social and economic progress. While 
we believe they should provide more aid, 
what they are doing confirms the essential 
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effectiveness of our country’s foreign assist- 
ance program. 

The increased assistance rendered by na- 
tions we once helped accounts, in some meas- 
ure, for the decline of our aid burden in re- 
cent years. When the Marshall Plan was 
started, our economic aid constituted 2% 
of our gross national product. Then, 11.5% 
of our Federal budget was earmarked for for- 
eign aid, In contrast, for the year 1965, our 
overseas economic assistance took only three- 
tenths of 1 percent of our GNP and about 2% 
of our Federal budget, And, as President 
Johnson has pointed out, “the combined 
value of our economic and food aid is less 
than seven-tenths of 1 percent of our na- 
tional income.” 

The Executive Council has often called for 
an annual foreign aid authorization at least 
equal to 1 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. We reaffirm this proposal. An author- 
ization of 1 percent of GNP would be a real- 
istic response to the President's admonition 
that “in the long run, the wealthy nations 
cannot survive on islands of abundance in a 
world of hunger, sickness and despair.” 

It is in our own national interest to do 
everything to reduce the gap between the 
richer and the poor nations by aiding the 
latter's industrial development and enhanc- 
ing their prosperity. 

The net outflow of dollars attributable to 
AID has hardly affected our balance of pay- 
ments deficit and was far more than com- 
pensated for by the AID program's stimulus 
to exports and jobs. 

No doubt, aid to the new nations is a more 
complex and difficult process. It will take 
longer to realize the fruits of our assistance 
programs and to attain decisive results in the 
industrially under-developed areas. It takes 
more time, effort and greater outside assist- 
ance to help the emerging nations develop 
the necessary modern social, economic and 
cultural changes and institutions. 

There is no other way to help these peoples 
achieve industrialization and modernization 
without repeating the tragic cost in human 
exploitation and degradation incurred by the 
industrial revolution in western Europe and 
by the forced industrialization and collectiv- 
ization in the Communist countries. 

Over the years, some mistakes have been 
made in conceiving AID programs and admin- 
istering them. Experience has to be gained 
and errors have to be corrected. The AID 
program now proposed by the President has 
the advantage of two decades of experience 
behind it—experience under Republican and 
Democratic administrations. 

On this basis, the Executive Council wel- 
comes the President’s proposal “to provide 
the continuity needed for sound manage- 
ment“ by requesting “authorizations cover- 
ing two years.” 

We likewise support the President in his 
emphasis that “the development job is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the developing 
countries themselves.” AID will be increas- 
ingly geared to helping nations help them- 
selves. 

Thus, every nation aided by the United 
States would be required to provide the 
major portion of the resources required for 
the development, Today, India and Turkey 
finance more than 75% of their development 
programs from their own resources. Re- 
cipient countries would be required to show 
that they are improving their own agricul- 
tural output before they can be eligible for 
American ald. 

Furthermore, U.S. AID dollars are now 
seldom given directly to foreign govern- 
ments. Most of current American AID in- 
volves the financing of U.S. goods and serv- 
ices for specific projects. Their feasibilities 
and priorities are carefully considered in 
advance. In the fiscal year 1965, more than 
90% of the AID-financed commodities were 
purchased from American firms. Over $80 
million were paid U.S. shipping lines for 
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transporting these cargoes. In the coming 
year, well over 85% of AID expenditures will 
be for purchasing American goods and serv- 
ices. This compares with but 42% in 1960. 

The AFL-CIO has always insisted that our 
country's AID program should be directed 
and administered in such a way as to help 
the growth of democratic institutions, like 
free trade unions and cooperatives, in the 
less developed countries. 

We are proud of the role the AFL-CIO 
and organizations like the American Insti- 
tute for Free Labor Development and the 
African-American Labor Center have played 
in this work and we intend that it shall be 
continued and expanded. 

We have persistently sought to have U.S. 
AID efforts geared to improving the living 
standards of the people, no less than to 
advancing their rate of national economic 
growth. In this spirit, American labor has 
actively championed agricultural reforms, 
better working conditions, higher educa- 
tional levels, improved health and social 
projects. 

We heartily approve the President's request 
for authorization “to establish a National 
Advisory Committee on Self Help” which will 
“consist of members from both parties, from 
the business community, from labor, from 
universities and from other walks of life.” 

It would be wrong to approach foreign 
aid in a narrow business sense. Our humani- 
tarlan traditions, democratic heritage and 
our deep concern for the kind of world in 
which our children will live do not permit 
the American people to revert to any policy, 
like scuttling foreign aid, which would—in 
effect—be isolationist. We help others not 
because we seek their gratitude. We help 
others because our highest ideals and most 
vital interests require a world free from 
tyranny, poverty and war. 

The Executive Council rejects as baseless 
the notion that “‘we give to conquer.” We 
likewise repudiate as outright slander the 
contention of those who brand our country’s 
AID effort merely as “an instrument of cold 
war” or “national charity.” 

Between 1945-1960, our country pumped 
in about $22 billion as aid to developing na- 
tions. In the past 12 years, the U.S. has dis- 
tributed $15.5 billion in surplus food around 
the world. Our country has given thirty 
times as much aid to other countries as all 
the Communist nations put together. Here 
is no “arrogance of power.” 

America has neither sought nor acquired a 
foot of foreign soll in return. The American 
people can be justly proud that no other 
nation in history has done as much for safe- 
guarding and strengthening freedom and as- 
sisting economic progress based on social 
justice. 


CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE PEPPER IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION TO LIB- 
ERALIZE THE FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX TREATMENT OF PRIVATE 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATIONS 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 


is designed to provide more equitable 
treatment of private business develop- 
ment corporations by liberalizing the tax 
treatment of their bad debt reserves. 
Under present Federal tax law two 
types of tax deductions may be made to 
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offset losses occurring from bad debts. 
First, an uncollectable debt may be de- 
ducted from current taxable income at 
the time it becomes uncollectable, Sec- 
ond, a fund may be built up out of cur- 
rent income as a reserve against bad 
debts. The amount that may be allo- 
cated to this reserve fund is controlled 
by law, and may be deducted from cur- 
rent income. This has the effect of re- 
ducing taxable income by the amount of 
the addition to the reserve. 

At present no special provisions for 
the tax treatment of reserves for bad 
debts are applicable to business develop- 
ment corporations. These corporations 
are permitted only the same deduction 
for bad debt reserves as ordinary busi- 
nesses, in spite of the fact that their 
financial risks are ordinarily higher than 
those of most ordinary businesses. This 
bill would provide a more realistic re- 
serve deduction for business develop- 
ment corporations. It would allow de- 
duction of additions to reserves of up 
to 10 percent of outstanding loans. 

A private business development cor- 
poration is a corporation designed to 
promote industry in a specific State or 
area. It carries out this objective pri- 
marily by lending to small businesses that 
cannot obtain funds through normal 
lending channels. Business development 
corporations are organized in a variety 
of ways. Often, however, they are made 
up of private citizens, chambers of com- 
merce, or other local business organiza- 
tions interested in promoting the eco- 
nomic development of an area. They 
usually obtain funds by issuing stock or 
borrowing from member organizations. 
Business development corporations are 
not organized primarily as profitmak- 
ing organizations; rather they are de- 
signed to foster the economic develop- 
ment of an area. Thus, they ordinarily 
operate at little or no profit, and such 
dividends as have been distributed have 
been minimal. 

Private business development corpora- 
tions are thus different in purpose from 
ordinary lending institutions. This bill, 
in fact, is designed to apply only to those 
business development corporations that 
make loans to small businesses that have 
been refused credit from banks—as de- 
fined in section 581 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954. 

Federal tax policy has been liberal to 
other groups designed to promote eco- 
nomic welfare through mutual coopera- 
tion. Such groups include savings and 
loan associations, mutual insurance com- 
panies, cooperatives, and private invest- 
ment companies. 

Savings and loan associations are a 
notable example of how a liberal tax 
policy can stimulate economic growth. 
Before 1952, savings and loan associa- 
tions were accorded outright exemption 
from the Federal income tax, and there- 
after they were permitted to retain re- 
serves tax free until the total of reserves, 
surplus, and individual profits equaled 
12 percent of deposits. Recently this tax 
benefit has been reduced, but during the 
period when these organizations were 
undergoing rapid growth and providing 
substantial loans to finance home build- 
ing, the liberal tax treatment undoubt- 
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edly played an important role in helping 
them achieve their success. 

Small business investment companies 
have also been granted liberal tax treat- 
ment of their reserves for bad debts. 
These companies were established pur- 
suant to the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, for the purpose of aiding 
small businesses. These investment 
companies are allowed to establish bad 
debt reserves equal to 10 percent of their 
outstanding loans, for the period 1959- 
68. In some cases, where the facts war- 
rant, the reserves may even exceed the 
10-percent limit. 

Business development corporations are 
still in a developmental stage. Their 
primary objective is the stimulation of 
economic growth through loans to mar- 
ginal borrowers. These facts, in con- 
junction with historical Federal tax pol- 
icy, point to the justice of more liberal 
tax provisions for the bad debt reserves 
of business development corporations. 

The desirability of such treatment is 
particularly obvious in light of current 
policy fostering regional economic devel- 
opment. The value of business develop- 
ment corporations is most apparent in 
areas of underemployment. Here, pri- 
vate development corporations can sup- 
plement the efforts of governmental 
agencies to help bring about economic 
betterment. 

Even in more developed areas, private 
business development corporations can 
provide a valuable service. This is par- 
ticularly true in light of the increasing 
demand for business loans throughout 
the country. In this situation small 
marginal borrowers find it more and 
more difficult to secure the necessary 
capital to insure the success of their op- 
erations. The business development cor- 
poration can help to meet the increasing 
demand for loans in developed and un- 
derdeveloped areas alike. 

Many States have shown a rapid 
growth of industry in recent years, and 
the encouragement of business develop- 
ment corporations will help insure the 
continuing supply of capital so necessary 
if industry is to continue to grow. The 
continued growth of industry in every 
State is vitally important to the main- 
tenance of a healthy national economy. 
One way to help maintain this growth is 
the enactment of this bill to encourage 
private business development corpora- 
tions through more equitable tax treat- 
ment of their bad debt reserves. 


THE NEED TO ENACT H.R. 6845, A 
BILL TO SEE THAT EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION IS MAINTAINED AS 
THE MEDIUM WITH A MESSAGE 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former teacher and one who has always 
been vitally interested in education, I 
have long recognized the growing con- 
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tributions of communications to the field 
of learning. The jet speed of our tech- 
nological revolution, especially in the 
area of communications, has arrived 
faster than our reflections can handle. 
Many of our Nation’s schoolchildren are 
living in an electronic environment only 
to enter a classroom which might be 
operating on the postulates of the past. 
The conflict between the dynamic world 
of technological advances and the som- 
ber world of traditional approaches to 
learning is upsetting for both the student 
and the schools. What is needed is an 
immediate desire on the part of educa- 
tors to yield to change and focus their 
reflections on the exciting media of the 
future, particularly educational tele- 
vision. 

The medium of television is so new and 
yet has already been criticized for not 
living up to its potential. Quite recently 
an entirely new jargon has appeared in 
the world of television: public television 
as contrasted with educational televi- 
sion so that the public will regard the 
medium as being too highbrow; instruc- 
tional television as distinct from educa- 
tional television to single out the ad- 
vantages of television for classroom use; 
satellite television and its immediate ap- 
plication for international communica- 
tions; and quality television to distin- 
guish it from the mass programing which 
focuses on the size of its audience. But 
the greatest plea for excellence in educa- 
tional television came from President 
Johnson himself in his messages to the 
90th Congress when he said: 

We should insist that the public interest 
be fully served through the public’s air- 
waves. 


A multitude of things have happened 
since 1900 and many of them have re- 
sulted in our new technology. Today, 
television enters a child’s life at such an 
early stage that he is often planted in 
front of a TV set when he is still in 
diapers. Children will watch television 
and do watch television, but the majority 
of the programs offered to them are 
merely a device to keep them quiet rather 
than stimulate their curiosity and learn- 
ing. President Johnson proposed that 
a corporation for public television be 
established to provide support to non- 
commercial television and help local sta- 
tions improve their proficiency. 

I personally endorse the President’s 
recommendations and I am proud to say 
that I was the first House Member to do 
so. The subject of educational television 
is not new to me since I introduced two 
bills to finance educational television 
before the President announced his pro- 
posals. I sincerely hope that an Educa- 
tional Television Act will be passed in 
this session of Congress and intend to 
press for hearings on the subject. 

It is significant, I believe, that the 
growing interest in educational television 
was highlighted at the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters’ con- 
ference held in the District of Columbia 
last month. For the first time, the dele- 
gates to this conference were not in the 
position of beggers trying to win support 
for the product they believed in. The 
awakening of the promise of educational 
television had arrived through the Ford 
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Foundation’s plan to harness communi- 
cations satellites for the benefit of ETV 
and the Carnegie Commission’s report 
advocating public television. 

At last the dreams of the great 
medium of educational television have 
been realized. I hope these dreams can 
become a reality, the kind of reality that 
can use communication to erase ignor- 
ance. Perhaps the vision of Interama 
of which I was the legislative author, and 
its goal of promoting brotherhood among 
the Americas, in my district of Florida 
can be the beginning of a grand design 
for educational television. I see the 
possibility of a great ETV system via 
satellites to the underprivileged nation- 
als in Latin America. What a great ex- 
change this would be by using Interama 
as the master station to bring our mes- 
sage of democracy to the peoples of 
Latin America. This exchange of culture 
would be both ways and the boys and 
girls of our country could see how their 
counterparts must live and go to school. 
Educational television has a great mes- 
sage to offer its audience, the message of 
learning and hope. 


WORK EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a lot these days about cutting back 
on public expenditures, and one of the 
favorite targets for such demands are 
programs designed to pursue the strug- 
gle against poverty. I have never 
understood why businessmen and bank- 
ers can clearly understand that it is nec- 
essary to invest money in machinery, in 
building, in capital improvement, and 
yet be so blind to the necessity and 
prudence of investing money in human 
improvement. 

The poverty programs are investments 
in human capital improvement. Vic- 
tories in this struggle ultimately pay 
off—in hard, cold cash. In a recent 
article in the Machinist, we are shown 
how the work experience and training 
program can, with a little expenditure 
of funds, take people off the public as- 
sistance rolls and turn them into pro- 
ductive, taxpaying assets to the Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be inserted at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM Moves 32,000 OFF 

RELIEF INTO JOBS 

In the past two years more than 32,000 
illiterate American adults have moved off 
relief rolis into paying jobs because their 
Government cared enough to teach them to 
read and write. It is one of the victorious 
battles in the war on poverty. 

On the average, each of these bottom-rung 
Americans was drawing $144 a month in 
relief from public welfare before he started 
training. After training, most were able to 
move Off relief and take jobs at an average 
starting wage of $258 a month. They be- 
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came tax-payers instead of tax-eaters, as 
President Johnson likes to say. 

These are results of a little-publicized 
anti-poverty weapon called the Work Ex- 
perience and Training Program directed by 
U.S. Welfare Commissioner Ellen Winston 
in 600 communities. 

About 70,000 other persons are now in 
training. On the basis of experience over 
the past two years, about 36,000 of these 
can be expected to complete training and get 
a job. The others will fall by the wayside 
for a variety of reasons—poor health, in- 
ability to keep up with the training and 
other factors. 

Trainees have been about equally men and 
women, white and non-white. More than 
50,000 have received basic instruction in 
reading, writing and arithmetic—the 3 R's. 
Some 6,400 were able to take the equivalent 
of a high school course to qualify for better 
paying jobs. In addition, more than 14,000 
men and women have developed new work 
skills or had existing skills upgraded through 
vocational instruction. Many others got 
needed medical services. Many got work 
experience on projects to beautify city areas 
or construct recreation facilities. 

Here are two case histories: 

A 44-year-old handicapped man with a 
wife and three children had been on relief 
in the Des Moines, Iowa, area for 16 years. 
With impaired vision, he was convinced he 
couldn't get a job. Community agencies 
hadn’t been able to help him. 

After several false starts, he completed 
his training in the Work Experience pro- 
gram. Following several failures to find 
work, he finally got a job as a building 
maintenance man at $14.50 a day. He has 
since accepted responsibility for two other 
men in training. 

A 34-year-old women in the Tampa, Fla., 
area was left with four children when her 
husband deserted her. She had a tenth 
grade education and had been on relief since 
1960. Nervous and physically run-down 
when she entered the Work Experience pro- 
gram, she got help in solving her home prob- 
lems. Arrangements were made to care for 
her children and send one son to a clinic. 

Through the program she gained a high 
school equivalency certificate, completed 
training as a laboratory aide, passed an 
examination and now has a laboratory job 
at $220 a month. 


THE LATE JACK PIZZANO 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in each 
successive generation of our country, 
there is always the challenge of how 
best to serve our youth—to stimulate 
them—to instill in them courage and 
fortitude and a sense of purpose in life— 
in order that they may grow into 
patriotic strong citizens. 

One of the most important aspects of 
fostering this growth and development 
in our youth—particularly today—is that 
of nurturing their desire and interest in 
building strong, healthy bodies. With 


good health and strong bodies, our young 
people are better equipped to mature into 
adulthood with alert, mature minds. 
One leading citizen of my city, New 
Orleans, who devoted his entire working 
career to serving young people in this 
way so that they would become devoted 
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citizens of this great country was the 

late Jack Pizzano, who passed away last 

month in his adopted city. For several 
years prior to his passing, Jack—or the 

Champ” as he was affectionately 

known—was the supervisor of health, 

safety, and physical education for the 

New Orleans public school system. In 

this endeavor, as in his previous posts of 

responsibility, Jack acquitted himself 
with distinction and honor. Jack had 
served in my city’s public school system 
for 35 years, having begun his career as 
football coach at Alcee Fortier High 

School. For more than 20 years, he had 

served in the post of supervisor of health, 

safety, and physical education for all the 
public schools of New Orleans. 

In his lifetime, Jack had been honored 
by many recreational and physical fit- 
ness organizations across the Nation for 
his good works for the young people of 
his community. He passed away before 
he could receive personally one of the 
highest honors of his career. On the day 
before his passing, he was notified that 
he had been chosen as one of 12 out- 
standing physical fitness leaders in the 
United States. Jack was to have jour- 
neyed to Washington, D.C., to receive 
this coveted honor at a banquet hosted 
by the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce last evening at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel here. Today he was to have been 
received by President Johnson at the 
White House, along with the other 11 
regional physical fitness leaders of our 
Nation. 

Jack was not able to make that last 
journey, but “The Champ” came to 
Washington in spirit. His wife, Inez, 
ably and graciously represented him at 
the Jaycee banquet last night, and she 
did so again today in the audience with 
the President. 

I was honored to have joined with my 
colleague from Louisiana, Congressman 
F. Epwarp HERBERT, in attending the ban- 
quet at which Mrs. Pizzano accepted for 
her husband this physical fitness award. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, Jack Pizzano 
was a public servant in the fullest sense 
of the word—he was engaged in working 
for the benefit of our young people, and 
thus for the good of our country and its 
future. Jack Pizzano realized fully the 
importance, in this rushing world of ever- 
increasing responsibility for the United 
States, that we must have strong and 
healthy citizens of stout heart and mind. 
So he devoted his life to this great task, 
and my city of New Orleans and State of 
Louisiana are finer places in which to 
live because he served us for so many 
years. The young people of my city owe 
Jack a great debt of gratitude, and I 
know he will be sadly missed by his fine 
family and his many friends in New Or- 
leans and in Louisiana. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp at this 
point a news story from the Times-Pica- 
yune of New Orleans, La., of March 23, 
1967, and the splendid editorial from the 
Picayune of March 24, 1967. The story 
and editorial follow: 

New ORLEANS HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OFFICIAL DEAD—JAcCK PIZZANO COLLAPSES, 
DES UNEXPECTEDLY 
Jack Pizzano, health, safety and physical 

education supervisor for New Orleans public 
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schools for the past 22 years, died of an 
apparent heart attack at 7:30 p.m. Wed- 
nesday while visiting the home of friends, 
He was 64, 

Mr. Pizzano, who began his career as the 
first football coach of Fortier High School, 
had served a total of 35 years with the school 
system at the time of his death. He had 
held his present position since 1945. 

Funeral arrangements were incomplete 
Wednesday night. 

A graduate of Tulane University where he 
was active in football and boxing, Mr. Piz- 
zano was honored just two months ago when 
the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce named him Louisiana’s physical fitness 
winner for the year. He was to have ap- 
peared April 2 in Washington to accept the 
honor. 

BACKED TAX HIKE 


Since he assumed his supervisory position 
with the school system 22 years ago, he had 
witnessed the construction of 23 gymnasiums 
and 90 blacktopped outdoor multiple sports 
areas in the city. 

Last year he backed the sales tax hike as 
an “absolute answer” to deterring juvenile 
delinquincy and preventing school students 
from becoming school dropouts. 

For many years he fought untiringly for 
improved recreational facilities for young- 
sters and advocated health and safety prac- 
tices as steps toward a more fulfilling life. 
He had attended physical fitness and safety 
meetings throughout the country, and had 
traveled to distant nations in order to ex- 
pand his knowledge and experience in these 
fields. 

In 1964 he participated in the National 
Conference on Intramurals for boys and girls 
of elementary, junior and senior high school 
ages, held at Michigan State University, 


DRIVING SAFETY 


Among the many positions held by Mr. 
Pizzano during his career was president of 
the Louisiana Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation. He was 
chairman of a leadership team at the Teen- 
Age Safety Council of the Southern Safety 
Conference in 1956. 

Mr, Pizzano had also been a staunch ad- 
vocate of driving safety and had lectured 
throughout the years on the importance of 
careful driver training. He supervised the 
testing of thousands of New Orleans high 
school students and analyzed the results, 
pointing out defects in driving techniques. 

In 1950 he spent three days conferring 
with police, school officials and school stu- 
dents in Bogalusa, during which time he 
reorganized that city’s school police system. 

After receiving his early education in Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, he 
entered Tulane and was graduated in 1930. 
At Tulane he lettered in football and was 
active in Boxing and baseball. 

He won the heavyweight boxing champion. 
ship of the Southeastern Conference and re- 
ceived a letter as a Tulane back in 1926, 1927 
and 1929. 

After being graduated, he coached boxing 
at Tulane part time and served as part time 
athletic and recreational director for the 
A. J. Higgins School. He was a former ath- 
letic director of the Louisiana National 
Guard and was the athletic consultant for 
the U.S. War Department throughout the 
Pacific Theater of Operations in World War 
II. He had also participated in conducting 
the Pacific Olympics of the Army of Occupa- 
tion in 1946. 

For the Orleans Parish School Board, Mr. 
Pizzano had served as the coordinator of 
Civil Defense and coordinator of fire pre- 
vention. He was responsible for developing 
and initiating the compulsory physical fit- 
ness program in 1945 for New Orleans public 
school students from kindergarten through 
12th grade. 

Mr. Pizzano’s memberships included the 
Fire Prevention Committee and Traffic Com- 
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mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
New Orleans Area; the School Safety Divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan New Orleans Safety 
Council; the First Aid Committee of the 
American Red Cross; the Traffic Committee 
of the Metropolitan Safety Council; the local 
board of the American Cancer Society. 

He had been a delegate to the National 
Conference on Physical Education, Health 
and Recreation; a member of the National 
Conference on Intramurals; president and 
vice-president of the Louisiana Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion; chairman of State, city and County Di- 
rectors of the Southern Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
vice-president of the Southern AAU. 

He was a member of the board of the New 
Orleans Golf Association; a member of the 
executive board of the New Orleans Public 
School Athletic League; a director of the 
New Orleans Prep Coaches’ Association; a 
director of the Public Junior High School 
Athletic Association, and a member, on na- 
tional, regional, state and local levels, of 
the National Safety Council. He had also 
written a number of physical fitness and 
safety articles for magazines and other 
periodicals. 

Mr. Pizzano’s survivors include his widow, 
10 former Miss Inez Commander; two 
daughters, Miss Louise Pizzano and Mrs. 
W. E. Lehder, Jr., both of New Orleans; and 


thony Pizzano of Philadelphia, Pa., and Vin- 
cent Pizzano of New York City, N.Y. 
Jack PIZZANO 

The old “champ” went in the way he 
wanted it. No floundering in the ring, no 
long ordeal for others, no holding and grab- 
bing; just the clean, decisive knockout. Jack 
Pizzano meant a lot to a lot of people—not 
only because of his long string of achieve- 
ments in his chosen field of physical fitness 
for youth; but because in his valor, bluff 
good-humor, sympathy, drive, common sense 
and insuppressible boyishness many saw the 
kind of guy they’d mostly like to be and the 
kind they wished there were more of. 

Nearly everyone was “champ” to the 
“champ”—just a sobriquet, fondly bestowed, 
dating back to early days at Tulane Univer- 
sity when in boxing and football (and per- 
sonality) he became an extremely popular 
figure. His, however, was far from the un- 
fortunate case of the perpetual athlete, sub- 
sisting on the past. After World War II, in 
which he served both as a war department 
consultant in the Pacific and as captain of a 
Louisiana State Guard company, he entered 
in earnest on fulfillment of his vision for 
upgrading boys and girls in physique, mo- 
rale, and consideration for the safety of 
themselves and others. 

Besides making New Orleans public schools 
a model along this line, he became a national 
pivot in formation of a similar program— 
generously passing along his ideas and ex- 
perience, never ceasing to try to learn more 
himself. We have had many occasions to 
comment on this program—its sound ap- 
proach, broad base, practicability, well- 
thought-out detail, multiple usefulness, and 
adaptability to national needs. At the last 
he was engaged in a million-dollar project 
involving federal-supply of athletic and rec- 
reational equipment here for economically 
handicapped children. Its successful com- 
pletion, a matter of complexity requiring 
great care, was due for news report at an 
early date. 

Amid all the compliments, hard work, ups 
and downs, he remained “the same old Jack,” 
tough when he had to be, more often the 
other way. His death at 64, was foreshadowed 
a few years since: he had to give up a few 
social pleasures, but few, if any, could detect. 
self-pity or anything, in conduct, other than 
the continued beating of a stout heart. He 
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knew his job; knew how to promote, as well 
as execute it. 

It never seemed right to call him Mr.“, ex- 
cept among the young. So, in this last trib- 
ute, we say goodbye only to “Champ”: And 
may his likes increase. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—XL 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the whole concept of the draft runs 
counter to the needs of a modern, tech- 
nical, highly skilled military force. 
America’s defense is now so complex, its 
demands for highly trained and special- 
ized manpower so great, that the old- 
fashioned conscript army, in which many 
men serve short terms of duty, is becom- 
ing less and less suited to the needs of 
modern arms, and, at the same time it is 
becoming more and more expensive to 
maintain. 

To operate this sophisticated defense 
system, a high-caliber personnel is de- 
manded by the Military Establishment. 
Our fleet of nuclear submarines requires 
the greatest degree of expertise to op- 
erate on the part of every member of the 
crew. Our missile system is guided by 
complex electronic equipment. At the 
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end of World War I only one out of three 
enlisted positions in all branches to the 
service were in the electronics, technical, 
or mechanics group of skills. By 1965, 
these occupational categories accounted 
for 46.5 percent of all enlisted jobs. Yet 
perhaps the most critical problem that 
our Armed Forces faces today is that of 
retaining experienced personnel in these 
fields. 

Despite the belief held by supporters of 
conscription that the draft is nothing 
more than a manifestation of the con- 
cept of citizen participation in the coun- 
try’s defense, the draft actually hurts 
the professionalism that our military 
forces need. Of the draftees, for exam- 
ple, 91 out of every 100 leave the armed 
services as quickly as they can at the 
end of their 2 years. In the officer 
ranks, 73 percent of those who receive 
the commission by way of ROTC do not 
elect to remain beyond their original 
obligation. 

The draft has failed to provide the 
quality that our Armed Forces seek. 
Hanson W. Baldwin observed that: 

There is not much doubt that service pro- 
fessionalism would be increased, and the 
present large personnel turnover decreased, 
with a resultant increase in effectiveness, if 
an all-volunteer force could be recruited and 
reenlisted. Both economy and combat ef- 
fectiveness, therefore, might be promoted 
by replacement of the draft with an all- 
volunteer system. 


The following chart shows how dis- 
mally low the first term reenlistment 
rates are and the serious problem this 
poses for the Armed Forces: 


Department of Defense—“Unadjusted” reenlistment rates for Ist term Regulars” by major 
occupational group service, fiscal years 1961 through 1965 
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JOHN J. LINNEHAN, FEDERAL CO- 
CHAIRMAN OF NEW ENGLAND 
REGIONAL COMMISSION, SPEAKS 
AT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
JOINT CIVIC AGENCIES OF 
GREATER SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on March 
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22, John J. Linnehan, Federal Cochair- 
man of the newly created New England 
Regional Commission, addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the Joint Civic Agencies 
of Greater Springfield in my home city 
of Springfield, Mass. 

The New England economic develop- 
ment region is one of five in the United 
States designated to date by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce under authority of the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. I was one of the 
sponsors of this legislation with Senator 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts. 
My bill was H.R. 7093 in the 89th Con- 
gress. President Johnson signed the leg- 
islation into law on August 26, 1965, at 
the White House. 

The New England economic develop- 
ment region was formally designated in 
Washington on March 2, 1966, at the 
request of the New England Senators 
and Governors led by Senator KENNEDY. 
It is the only economic development re- 
gion designated under the law which 
contains the entire area of each partic- 
ipating State. The four other regions 
contain only part of each State. 

Mr. Linnehan was appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson as New England Federal 
Cochairman and was confirmed by the 
Senate on January 16, 1967. He had 
been endorsed by the New England Mem- 
bers of Congress, and has the complete 
confidence of the New England delega- 
tion and Governors. 

Mr. Linnehan is well qualified for his 
new position, having both business and 
government experience in Massachusetts 
and in Washington. A graduate of 
Haverhill High School in Haverhill, 
Mass., he received a bachelor’s degree in 
economics and government from Tufts 
University in Medford, Mass., in 1954. 
He joined the C. Frank Linnehan Co., in 
Haverhill, and became the manager and 
director. In March 1962, he was named 
special assistant to the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration in 
Washington. 

He remained with the Small Business 
Administration until February 1965, 
when he assumed the position of director 
of governmental affairs for the National 
Association of Home Builders in Wash- 
ington, a post held until President John- 
son named him New England Federal 
cochairman. 

The New England Regional Commis- 
sion held its organizational meeting in 
Washington on March 20 last, and I had 
the pleasure of attending this session. 
The State members of the commission 
unanimously elected Gov. John A. Volpe, 
of Massachusetts, the State cochairman, 
and Gov. John W. King, of New Hamp- 
shire, the alternate State cochairman of 
the commission. Governors Volpe and 
King will serve in these offices through 
December 31, 1967. The commission will 
establish a planning and operation di- 
vision in Boston and a Federal program 
and liaison division in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp Mr. 
Linnehan’s speech before the Joint Civic 
Agencies of Greater Springfield, and the 
newspaper account of the meeting that 
appeared in the March 23 edition of the 
Springfield Union: 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN J. LINNEHAN, FEDERAL 
CocHAIRMAN, NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL COM- 
MISSION, AT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
JOINT CIVIC AGENCIES OF GREATER SPRING- 
FIELD, MARCH 22, 1967 


This afternoon I had the opportunity to 
inspect the Springfield Urban Renewal area, 
the new highway construction area, the new 
regional food center, and your new Industrial 
Park. The City of Springfield, its fine mu- 
nicipal leadership, the officers of the Joint 
Civic Agencies, and all interested and dedi- 
cated Springfield citizens working to make a 
new and better area are to be commended for 
this combined effort for joint purpose. You 
all can be justly proud of your accomplish- 
ments to date, and I am certain these are 
only beginnings of more to come. 

Introduction. Your Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Paul Greeley, has asked me to speak 
this evening on the economic problems and 
potentials of the New England Region, and 
on the role of the New England Regional 
Commission in meeting the Region’s prob- 
lems and Achieving its potentials. 

Of course, I can not presume to tell you 
of all of New England’s problems and po- 
tentials. They are many and varied, simple 
and complex, short-range and long-range in 
both diagnosis and prescription. 

I would, however, like to single out a few 
general problems the Region faces—and 
which the Commission must face—if this 
new organization is to make a real and last- 
ing contribution to New England's future 
economic development. My singling out of 
certain problems is not intended to imply 
that the Commission will tackle these prob- 
lems first or even to afford them a certain 
priority. They are, however, severe obstacles 
to our overall development, and many spe- 
cific Commission programs will contribute, 
in one way or another, to their solution. 

The Commission. I would like first to 
brlefly outline the background of the New 
England Regional Commission. The law 
creating the New England Regional Commis- 
sion—the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act of 1965—was signed by President 
Lyndon Johnson at the White House on Aug- 
ust 26, 1965. The law directs the Secretary 
of Commerce to designate appropriate eco- 
nomic development regions” and invite the 
States located in the regions to establish 
multistate regional commissions. Thus far, 
five such regions have been designated and a 
multistate commission has been formed for 
each. 

The New England economic development 
region was formally designated in Washing- 
ton on March 2, 1966 at the request of the 
New England Senators and Governors led by 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy. 

It is the only “economic development re- 
gion designated under the law which con- 
tains the entire area of each participating 
State—the four other regions contain only 
part of each State. 

You should all know of the outstanding 
role of the New England Congressional dele- 
gation in sponsoring and passing the legis- 
lation creating the Commission. Senator 
Kennedy was one of the Senate sponsors of 
the legislation. The other sponsor was Sen- 
ator Edmund S. Muskie of Maine who is one 
of the ranking members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, which reported the 
legislation to the Senate floor. Congressman 
Edward P. Boland of Springfield was one of 
the original sponsors of the Bill in the Con- 
gress and actively supported the legislation 
in the House of Representatives. And, the 
legislation itself was overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the entire New England delegation. 

The Commission is composed of one Fed- 
eral member, called the Federal Cochairman, 
and one member from each of the partici- 
pating States. At our organizational meet- 
ing in Washington Monday, the State mem- 
bers elected Governor Volpe to be the State 
Cochairman. 
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Congressman Boland attended the Com- 
mission’s organizational meeting Monday 
evening and has offered the Commission 
every possible assistance in initiating its 
activities. He is, as you know, deeply in- 
terested in tho problems of industrial expan- 
sion and development. 

New England’s six Governors—Chafee of 
Rhode Island, Curtis of Maine, Dempsey of 
Connecticut, Hoff of Vermont, King of New 
Hampshire, and Volpe of Massachusetts— 
have designated themselves the State mem- 
bers of the Commission, I have been desig- 
nated by President Johnson to serve as the 
Federal Cochairman of the Commission. 

The Federal government will pay the Com- 
mission’s administrative expenses for the 
first two years; after that, the States and the 
Federal government will share those expenses 
equally. In addition, the Federal govern- 
ment will provide technical assistance to 
help the Commission carry out its functions 
and develop its recommendations and pro- 
grams, 

The Commission is, in a real sense, a joint 
Federal-State partnership, a partnership 
which, as President Johnson has said, creates 
“new concepts of cooperation, a creative 
Federalism between the national capital and 
the leaders of local communities.” Sig- 
nificantly, the law provides that the deci- 
sions of the Commission require the 
affirmative vote of the Federal Cochairman 
and the majority of the State members. 

The Commission's general responsibility is 
to coordinate a joint Federal-State effort to 
develop the economy of the New England 
States. Its specific duties include develop- 
ing overall economic development plans and 
programs and establishing priorities for the 
region’s development; to hold hearings and 
conferences; to conduct investigations, re- 
search, and studies designed to foster re- 
gional growth; and when appropriate, rec- 
ommending changes in existing laws or pro- 
grams or recommending additional programs 
needed for the region. 

In brief, the Commission is charged with 
studying the region’s problems, planning and 
programming the full range of Federal, State, 
local and private development efforts, and 
recommending and initiating new programs. 

There is one important fact I want to make 
clear at the beginning of our work—the New 
England Commission will not be merely an- 
other group organized for only planning 
action. 

New England problems and potentials. 
The overriding New England problems I re- 
ferred to earlier fall into two general areas: 
(1) population and income, and (2) employ- 
ment and unemployment. Again, I would 
like to say that these are only two of the re- 
gion’s overall problems. They are very gen- 
eral in nature, but I am sure many Commis- 
sion activities will be addressed, in one way 
or another, to their solution. 

First—population and income. Between 
1960 and 1965, New England’s population has 
increased in absolute terms by slightly more 
than 10%, to a total of more than 11 million. 
On the other hand, it is no secret that, in 
general, there has been, over the last 20 to 
30 years, a gradual shifting of population 
away from New England and the Eastern 
seaboard to the Far West and Southwest. 
New England is definitely growing at a slower 
rate than other parts of the country. And, 
it is growing at a slower rate than the Nation 


In further examining these general popu- 
lation trends, two additional facts stand out. 

First, within New England itself, some parts 
are growing much more rapidly than others. 
This movement is generally a north-to-south 
one, with younger people leaving the less 
urbanized northern areas for the job oppor- 
tunities available in the southern areas. 

Second, the New England population is 
getting older. As a region, New England 
has a higher percentage of the elderly (those 
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over 65) than any region except the Middle 
Western States. Within the region, only 
Connecticut has a lower percentage of elderly 
citizens than the National average. 

Turning to income, we see much the same 
situation. The surface facts appear favor- 
able, but a close examination discloses se- 
vere underlying problem areas. 

New England’s per capita income is above 
the National average. However, when the 
States are considered separately, only Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts are above the 
National average. In addition, as recently as 
1960, over 30% of the region's families were 
considered to be in the poverty range—that 
is, with family incomes below $3,000. 

The problems of low income and poverty 
are most severe in the region’s northern rural 
areas and in certain older industrial areas of 
southern New England. 

These figures and trends in New England’s 
population and income suggest an important 
and perhaps crucial long-range problem. We 
have, in reality, two distinct areas within 
New England, a true North-South problem, 
the dimensions of which we are just begin- 
ning to discover. 

The effects of this movement of population 
from north-to-south and the migration of 
the younger people of the north to the ex- 
panding industries of the south will require 
careful scrutiny by the Commission. I be- 
lieve that many of the Commission's activi- 
ties (both short- and long-range) will be 
concerned with reducing this developing eco- 
nomic gap. 

The potential for New England, at least in 
this area, is not hard to define. We want a 
highly integrated regional economy, develop- 
ing along lines that benefit each State and 
all areas of the region equally, and with all 
areas of the region contributing to the well- 
being of the entire region. 

Second—employment and unemployment, 
In general, New England's employment pic- 
ture isa mixed one. We still retain our lead- 
ership as one of the Nation’s principal man- 
ufacturing centers. However, as recently as 
1964, only 2 of our States—Connecticut and 
New Hampshire—had unemployment below 
the National average. Almost half—8 out of 
17—of our major labor market areas were 
considered to be areas of “substantial unem- 
ployment.” 

‘The reasons are well known. Our patterns 
of employment are rapidly changing. We 
are becoming more dependent for additional 
job opportunities on jobs in trade and serv- 
ice industries and in State and local gov- 
ernment. Manufacturing as a source of em- 
ployment is steadily losing ground. 

Two types of problems result. First, those 
areas now losing manufacturing jobs are los- 
ing the tax resources which are required to 
support new jobs in needed governmental 
service activities. And second, workers who 
lose jobs in manufacturing are not qualified 
for the professional white-collar jobs needed 
in the expanding trade, service, and gov- 
ernmental areas. 

The mix of jobs needed for a healthy and 
balanced economy, the public and private in- 
vestment which should be encouraged in 
these areas, and the appropriate encourage- 
ment which should be given to the location 
of expanding industries are just a few of 
the problems the Commission faces in the 
fields of employment and unemployment. 
Commission policy will need to face these 
overriding issues at many points. Our goal 
of a balanced and healthy economy for New 
England will depend greatly on the Com- 
mission’s approach to these questions. 

Status of EDA’s Springfield Armory study. 
The Commission will be doing for the entire 
New England region much the same thing 
as is now being done by the Economic De- 
velopment Administration, an Agency of the 
Federal government, as a result of the clos- 
ing of the Springfield Armory. The EDA 
Study has 3 important phases— 
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(1) A site study for a vocational technical 
institute in Armory Square, an institute 
which will continue the training in voca- 
tional skills needed throughout the region; 

(2) @ proposed organization and layout 
for a small arms museum, to increase and 
promote tourism in the Springfield area; 
and 

(3) a study of additional industrial possi- 
bilities for the Springfield area to help 
counteract the expected economic setback. 

I understand from the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration that its final reports 
and recommendations will be completed in 
April. I am hopeful that many of these 
findings and recommendations will be help- 
ful to other areas in New England which 
may face similar problems. 

The Commission is well aware that no 
State or local government can attack in any 
meaningful way the four problems that are 
obvious—employment, water and air pollu- 
tion, and transportation. Our problems ig- 
nore city, county, and State boundaries and 
defy the well-intended solutions of single 
units’ of government. 

Just as a slum area in section of a city 
retards the health and vitality of the entire, 
inadequate transportation facilities in one 
area and lack of labor mobility in another 
clearly affect the economic health and vi- 
tality of the entire New England region. 

Of course, the New England Regional 
Commission cannot perform alone the task 
of attacking all of New England's problems. 
Its most effective role is that of a catalyst, 
moving all sectors of the region—private in- 
dustry, and local, State and Federal govern- 
ments—toward increased understanding and 
cooperation, planning and action, Its ac- 
tivities can provide the broad guidelines 
under which sound development can be car- 
ried on by the region's citizens and institu- 
tions. 

As a region, we have great strength—a 
high level of skilled manpower, great colleges 
and universities, important natural re- 
sources, and highly capable representation 
at all levels of government. 

The Commission's next steps. As you may 
know, the Commission held its organizational 
meeting in Washington this past Monday, 
March 20. The six Governors and I signed 
the Charter and various Resolutions neces- 
sary to activate the Commission, 

Governor John A. Volpe of Massachusetts 
was elected State Cochairman and Governor 
John W. King of New Hampshire was elected 
Alternate State Cochairman, to serve through 
December, 1967. 

The Bylaws call for a Boston and Wash- 
ington office for the Commission. They also 
require the Commission to meet four times 
annually, twice in Boston and twice in 
Washington. 

Our next meeting is scheduled for April 10. 
At that time, we will appoint an Executive 
Director, adopt a budget, and plan our in- 
itial activities. 

Prior to coming here today I read your an- 
nual report for 1965-1966, and this afternoon 
I read your 1966-1967 annual report. I was 
greatly impressed by the scope of your activ- 
ities in the field of economic development. 
Your Area and Economic Development Divi- 
sion possesses a well-balanced program, en- 
compassing the fields of industrial develop- 
ment, manpower retraining, regional plan- 
ning, water resources, and transportation. 
You are to be commended for doing such 
outstanding work for the Greater Springfield 
area. I trust you do not mind if we on the 
New England Regional Commission attempt 
to emulate, for the entire region, your com- 
ete plan of action for Greater Spring- 

eld, 

On behalf of the other members of the 
Commission, I look forward to working with 
groups such as the Joint Civic Agencies of 
Greater Springfield for the betterment of 
the entire New England region. 
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[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
Mar, 23, 1967] 
JCA PRAISED ror Economic ACTION PLAN 
NORTHEAST REGIONAL UNIT OFFICIAL AD- 
DRESSES ANNUAL BANQUET 


John J. Linehan, federal co-chairman of 
the newly created New England Regional 
Commission, speaking before more than 300 
at the annual Joint Civic Agencies banquet 
Wednesday night in Kimball Towers, lauded 
the JCA for the scope of its activities in the 
field of economic development. 

“WELL-BALANCED PROGRAM” 

“Your area and economic development 
division possesses a well-balanced program, 
encompassing the field of industrial devel- 
opment, manpower retraining, regional plan- 
ning, water resources, and transportation. I 
trust you do not mind if we on the New 
England Regional Commission attempt to 
emulate, for the entire region, your compre- 
hensive plan of action for Greater Spring- 
field,” Linehan said. 

The New England Economic Development 
Region, one of five in the country designated 
by the secretary of commerce under author- 
ity of the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965, was formally desig- 
nated in Washington on March 2, 1966. It 
is the only economic development region 
which contains the entire area of each par- 
ticipating state—the others contain only 
part of each state. 

The commission is composed of one fed- 
eral member, called the federal cochairman, 
and one member from each of the partici- 
pating states. At the commission's organi- 
zational meeting Monday in Washington, the 
state member elected Gov. Volpe as state 
cochairman, 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


Linehan outlined the political history of 
the legislation creating the commission, 
naming Sen, Edward M. Kennedy, D-Mass., 
and Rep. Edward P. Boland, D-Springfield, 
as key sponsors. 

He said the chief New England problems 
are “population and income” and “employ- 
ment and unemployment.” 

He said that New England's population has 
increased by slightly more than 10 per cent, 
to more than 11 million of the younger peo- 
ple hand, he said, there has been a gradual 
shifting of population away from New Eng- 
land and the Eastern Seaboard to the Far 
West and Southwest. 

“New England is definitely growing at a 
slower rate than other parts of the country. 
And, it is growing at a slower rate than the 
nation itself,” he said. 

He said the problems of low income and 
poverty are most severe in the region’s north- 
ern rural areas and in certain older indus- 
trial areas of the south—cities such as Provi- 
dence, Woonsocket, Fall River and New Bed- 
ford. 

POPULATION MOVEMENT 

He said the effects of a population move- 
ment from north to south and the migra- 
tion of the younger people of the north to the 
expanding industries of the south will re- 
quire careful scrutiny by the commission. 

He stressed the need for developing a 
highly integrated regional economy that will 
benefit each state and all areas of the region 
equally. 

Citing the Economic Development Admin- 
istration’s study now being done as a re- 
sult of the closing of the Springfield Armory, 
the cochairman said he hoped the results of 
the study, due for completion in April would 
be helpful to other areas with similar eco- 
nomic setbacks, 


DATA FOR CONGRESSMEN 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dow] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced a bill, H.R. 7874, that states 
as its purpose to provide that the Joint 
Committee on the Library shall make an 
annual report relating to the use of au- 
tomatic data processing by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress.” 

The purpose of my bill is somewhat 
wider and more far reaching than the 
foregoing words “automatic data proc- 
essing” would indicate. I believe that 
other bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to authorize the Library of Con- 
gress to secure automatic data processing 
equipment. 

My bill, in which I place the emphasis 
somewhat differently, stems from some 
experience I was privileged to have in 
my years in business. In business the 
professionals make a very sharp distinc- 
tion between the “hardware” of auto- 
matic data processing and the “soft- 
ware.” The “hardware” is, of course, the 
marvelous electronic equipment that is 
part of the modern technology of busi- 
ness, government, and military opera- 
tions. The “software” is all of the plan- 
ning and all of the thinking and the 
policymaking that governs the com- 
puter. More particularly, this concerns 
selection of information to be handled 
that will be appropriate to the purpose 
intended. It concerns dimensions of the 
memory, specification of flow of input 
and output, ease of feedback and facility 
of interrogation and answering. These 
are characteristics of system rather than 
of the equipment that implements the 
system. The system itself is primary. 

My bill, H.R. 7874, accordingly provides 
that the Joint Committee on the Library 
“shall maintain continuing surveillance 
over the use of automatic data processing 
techniques and equipment by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress.” It calls for the committee 
to attend especially to the adequacy 
and appropriateness of the data base.” 
It would require the committee to con- 
cern itself with “the availability and 
usefulness to the Congress of informa- 
tional services which could not be 
provided except by means of automatic 
data processing.” Further, it provides 
that the committee should concern itself 
with “the policies and procedures gov- 
erning the use of automatic data 
processing by the Legislative Reference 
Service, and the appropriateness and 
effectiveness of such policies and pro- 
cedures not only in performing the 
beneficial utilization of the capability but 
also in restraining wasteful use thereof.” 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islation which I propose puts the data 
and the data system ahead of the com- 
puter itself as the primary concern. 
This is the accepted view of information 
systems. It is especially significant for 
data relating to Congress. 

Many authorities have been concerned 
about the ease and facility with which 
information is supplied to Congress and 
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Congressmen, to say nothing of its 
substance. The view is not uncommon 
that Congressmen are inadequately pro- 
vided with information and that the 
speed with which the information is 
provided to them is not adequate to the 
responsibilities of the function. 

Assemblying and marshaling facts is 
a skill that is no less important and no 
less difficult than marshaling armies in 
the field. The old saying goes that “the 
pen is mightier than the sword.” 

Among causes advanced for an as- 
serted decline of congressional stature, 
is the inability of individual Congress- 
men, and perhaps all of Congress, to ob- 
tain information on a scale that might 
be needed to fully carry out their re- 
sponsibilities. Political scientists in 
some cases are worried that Congress is 
not able to fulfill its function on a parity 
with the coordinate branches of the 
Government. Therefore, expansion of 
the information tools available to Con- 
gress is undoubtedly an end for us to 
seek most earnestly. 

Further, the bill contains a final sec- 
tion which calls for a complete report to 
the Congress by the joint committee on 
an annual basis. This periodic review 
of the informational needs and resources 
of the Congress is of vital concern. It 
places a responsibility on designated 
Members of Congress to maintain a con- 
tinuous review of the informational tools 
and such data as Congress needs, It 
recognizes that change is inevitable and 
perpetual and that it must be reckoned 
with in the context of data that Con- 
gressmen need. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer this bill because I 
am convinced that “software” is more 
important than “hardware.” This is a 
relatively simple thought but it has been 
proven in business especially that a fail- 
ure to realize this truth is invariably a 
source of grief. 

I am sure that many Congressmen feel 
concern about the information services 
for our body and also recognize that 
these will have immense significance for 
Congress in the years to come. 


POST OFFICE RESEARCH AND 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLsENI may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no doubt that the application of mod- 
ern technology is essential to building 
the kind of postal service our vigorous 
Nation demands. An important step in 
that direction was taken recently when 
the Post Office Department’s Research 
and Engineering Advisory Council held 
its first meeting here in Washington. 

Through this Council, outstanding 
scientists, engineers, and educators from 
private industry, government, and some 
of our top universities are giving the 
Post Office Department the benefit of 
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their vast wisdom and experience. They 
are helping the Department apply ad- 
vanced scientific concepts and technol- 
ogy to its postal modernization and 
mechanization programs. 

I am confident, too, the Post Office will 
receive excellent assistance in this regard 
from the Subcommittee on Postal Facili- 
ties and Modernization, under the very 
capable and dedicated leadership of my 
colleague from Texas, the Honorable Jor 
Poot. I have discussed the urgent need 
for postal modernization many times 
with Mr. Poot, and I know-he will do 
everything in his power as a subcommit- 
tee chairman to enable the Post Office to 
meet and solve its mounting problems. 

Speaking at the first meeting of the 
Advisory Council, Postmaster General 
O’Brien said that when it comes to tech- 
nology and the Postal Service: “The 
vistas are broad; the challenge is great.“ 
Postmaster General O’Brien’s remarks at 
the Advisory Council meeting provide a 
timely summation of the need to mar- 
shall the full strength of our Nation’s 
technological resources against a wide 
array of postal problems. With permis- 
sion granted, I insert the full text of 
Postmaster General O’Brien’s remarks at 
this point in the Recorp: 


REMARKS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE First MEETING OF THE 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT’S RESEARCH AND 
ENGINEERING ADVISORY COUNCIL, PosT 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
MARCH 23, 1967 


I am delighted to welcome you here this 
morning. This meeting marks the formal 
beginning of what I am confident will be a 
most fruitful and rewarding relationship, 
not just for the Postal Service but, more 
importantly, for the American public and 
the American business community we serve. 
I hope and trust you gentlemen will find 
this cooperative effort equally as rewarding. 

This alliance between the Post Office, pri- 
vate industry and the academic community 
is an example of the creative federalism 
President Johnson is working so hard to 
foster as an integral part of our national 
policy and national life. All of our efforts 
to improve the quality of American society 
require the understanding, the cooperation, 
and the commitment of a broad range of 
private organizations. 

Your presence here today testifies to your 
willingness to join in that effort. It was 
most gratifying to me and, I am sure, to Dr. 
Packer that not a single person we asked to 
serve on the Advisory Council refused. And 
I am well aware that time is one of your 
most precious commodities. 

It is particularly fitting that the Post 
Office should call on private industry and the 
nation’s educational system to assist us in 
improving postal service. The Post Office's 
importance to business, to education and to 
culture can hardly be overstated. 

More than 80 per cent of all the mail we 
handle is generated by businesses or insti- 
tutions. The Postai Service is the nation’s 
primary artery of commerce, and, of course, 
the personal communications network of 
190 million Americans. 

Our schools and organizations supporting 
the arts depend heavily on the Postal Serv- 
ice. The Congress has recognized this by 
granting these groups preferential postal 
rates. 

There is virtually no segment of our so- 
ciety that does not to some degree depend 
on the Postal Service. Our constituency, so 
to speak, stretches over the full social and 
economic fabric of the nation, as well as 
extending to its furthest geographical limits. 
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The task we face is enormous, at times 
almost frightening. This fiscal year we ex- 
pect to process about 80 billion pieces of 
mail. The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment now handles as much mail as all the 
other nations of the world combined. 

And mail volume seems never to have 
heard the old saying that everything that 
goes up must come down. It has been ris- 
ing steadily, with relatively sharp increases 
over the past few years, reflecting the un- 
precedented economic expansion the nation 
has experienced since 1961. 

In the last ten years annual mail volume 
has increased from 59 to 80 billion pieces. 
The postal work force has grown from 521,000 
to 700,000. And our annual expenditures 
have risen from $3 billion to $6.3 billion. 

It has only been very recently, however, 
that we accelerated our interest in an atten- 
tion to technology to match the rapid growth 
in our workload. The technological revolu- 
tion was slow in coming to the Postal Serv- 
ice, but I believe the events of the past 12 
to 18 months demonstrate that it has ar- 
rived in full force. 

I think that fact was demonstrated by our 
request and Congress’ approval last year of a 
new position of Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Research and Engineering. 

I think it was demonstrated by our selec- 
tion of Dr. Packer to head the new Bureau 
of Research and Engineering. 

I think it was demonstrated by establish- 
ment of this Advisory Council, composed, as 
it is, of outstanding engineers and scientists 
from throughout the nation. 

And I think it was demonstrated by the 
postal budget President Johnson sent to 
Congress in January. Our spending request 
for the coming fiscal year can be described 
as a modernization budget—the first true 
modernization budget in postal history. 

It calls for more than $300 million in 
postal modernization expenditures. In- 
cluded in our budget proposal are requests 
for an increase of 40 per cent in spending for 
research and engineering and a boost of 46 
per cent in outlays for plant and equip- 
ment. 

In announcing that he would recommend 
a postal rate increase, President Johnson 
stressed the necessity to move forward with 
postal modernization. He said the addition- 
al revenues produced by the proposed new 
rate structure would be used to finance an 
expanded postal modernization program 
and proposed pay raises for postal employees 
as well as reduce the substantial postal 
deficit. 

Our 1968 budget also includes a new 
item—an item never before carried in a 
postal budget. This is a request for $56 mil- 
lion in funds for the construction of new 
post offices. 

In the past, all postal facilities built by 
the government were constructed under the 
supervision of the General Services Admin- 
istration. Now, we have buen delegated au- 
thority to build our own post offices. 

And the Bureau of Research and Engineer- 
ing has been given far-reaching new responsi- 
bilities in the construction process. Its in- 
volvement starts with the planning of new 
post offices and continues until they are in 
regular operation with all mechanization and 
mail handling systems working at peak effi- 
ciency. 

We are determined not to repeat the mis- 
takes of the past, when post offices were con- 
structed as multi-purpose buildings or as 
general warehouses. Post offices must be de- 
signed and constructed as modern mail pro- 
cessing plants, They must be designed and 
constructed to accommodate the machines 
and the mail movement patterns that will 
be used.in them. 

We are aware that the job of postal mod- 
ernization cannot be accomplished overnight. 
We know we cannot attach a booster filled 
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with money to the Postal Service and thrust 
our mail delivery system dramatically into 
the space age. 

We do not intend merely to throw money at 
the problem and wait for dividends to accrue 
in the form of better postal service. But 
neither do we intend to let matters drift 
back to the situation that existed just a few 
years ago—an ironic situation that saw the 
nation with the most advanced technology in 
the world all but ignoring research in its 
own Postal Service. 

With your help, we intend to focus the 
full range of technological knowledge and 
ability on our efforts to develop a modern, 
highly-mechanized, efficient, economical mail 
delivery system. To achieve this goal, we 
must adapt what is best from private indus- 
try and significantly upgrade our own ability 
to do basic research. 

Our problems and the solutions we are 
seeking cover the entire gamut of the mail 
delivery process, And, as Iam sure Dr. Pack- 
er will stress, we view our problems as parts 
of an integrated system rather than as sepa- 
rate, isolated difficulties. We believe the 
systems approach is the only logical way to 
close the technology gap and produce the 
kind of postal service the nation needs and 
has every right to demand. 

We have a number of challenging areas for 
your immediate attention. The handling of 
mail while it is in a post office is the part of 
our operation that lends itself most readily 
to mechanization. Our ultimate goal is to 
develop a completely integrated mechanized 
system for processing and sorting various 
types of mail—a mechanized system capable 
of carrying the mail from where it enters the 
post office through to the point of dispatch. 

The first and last phases of postal opera- 
tions—pick-up and delivery—are less sus- 
ceptible to mechanization of the type we 
normally deal with in the Post Office. But 
improved systems for collection of mail and 
for business and residential delivery in urban 
and suburban areas are needed, 

And I can assure you, we will not hesitate 
to consider any ideas just because they are 
unique or represent a radical departure from 
traditional postal techniques. On the con- 
trary, we are anxious to break new ground. 
We will not innovate merely for the sake of 
innovation, but we will not fear to break the 
old molds when new forms shape a better 
future. 

Transportation, naturally, is another area 
of vital importance to the postal service. The 
traffic Jams that plague our big cities and 
frustrate the average motorist also compli- 
cate and delay delivery of the mails. 

Subways, the new high-speed trains that 
will soon begin running along the Northeast 
seaboard, and other types of proposed fast 
transit systems offer potential for improved 
mail service. We want to explore them all. 

A related matter on which we seek the 
benefit of your wisdom and experience is 
the development of better postal traffic man- 
agement and control systems. 

I have touched on a few of the major areas 
we will ask you to venture into with us. The 
vistas are broad; the challenge is great. 

This is, indeed, a time of change and a 
time of challenge for the postal service. The 
challenge is to meet the greatest flood of mail 
ever seen by man with the finest postal 
service in history. 

With your help, I am confident we will 
prove equal to that challenge. 


NATIONAL POETRY DAY 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fasce.t] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a House joint resolution 
calling for the observance of National 
Poetry Day on October 15 of each year. 
I introduced an identical resolution in 
the last session of the 89th Congress but, 
unfortunately, no action was taken be- 
fore the end of the session. However, 
the response from poetry lovers indicated 
remarkable, organized, nationwide sup- 
port for such a proposal. My office han- 
dled a large volume of calls from other 
congressional offices which needed fur- 
ther information to reply to correspond- 
ence on the subject. 

A poetry day has been observed by 
Governor’s proclamation, act of legisla- 
ture, or by action of poetry societies in 
42 different States. I am today calling 
for the culmination of these widespread 
efforts to get official recognition of the 
importance of poetry to our culture and 
our heritage. A national observance in 
honor of poetry would serve to remind us 
that our deepest roots are human and 
aesthetic not scientific and technical. 
In a time when the daily output of writ- 
ing is so great as to stagger the imagi- 
nation but the noble thought elegantly 
and eloquently phrased is rare, a national 
poetry day would remind us of the im- 
portance of the beauty and quality of 
language to effective communication, 
without which, we are doomed. 

I urge your support for this resolution. 


THE COMPUTER-TABULATED RE- 
SULTS OF THE 1967 QUESTION- 
NAIRE PROJECT OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the computer-tabulated results of my 
1967 questionnaire project have been re- 
ceived and I am pleased to provide this 
information to my colleagues. In general 
I was impressed both by the substantial 
lack of approval of many administra- 
tion programs as well as the lack of sup- 
port for a number of its legislative re- 
quests before the 90th Congress. In view 
of the fact that the questionnaire was 
made available through the newspapers 
to everyone in Michigan’s Sixth Congres- 
sional District, which is both industrial 
and agricultural in character, I believe 
that these results are of particular in- 
terest and value. 

As would be expected, the questions re- 
lating to the war in Vietnam prompted 
an avalanche of comments reflecting all 
shades of opinion and a deepening con- 
cern which I fully share. It is signif- 


icant, I believe, that 45 percent said they 
did not agree with the administration’s 
conduct of the war with 60 percent urg- 
ing that it be pursued more vigorously 
while 18 percent called for pulling out 
entirely. Individual comments ranged 
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from “Stop the bombing of North Viet- 
nam unconditionally” to “Warn Hanoi 
to either surrender or get blown off the 
map.” Perhaps most representative, 
however, was the statement “The war 
in Vietnam seems endless—certainly it is 
confusing.” In sharp contrast to the low 
rating given the operation of many 
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Great Society programs by the respond- 
ents to the questionnaire, I especially 
noted the support given to two proposals 
which are being offered by Republicans 
in the 90th Congress. A better than two- 
thirds majority indicated that social 
security benefits should be tied to the 
cost of living index, while 56 percent in- 
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dicated they favored a plan for sharing 
Federal revenues with the States. As 
one who joined in sponsoring legislation 
in both these areas I believe that the re- 
sponses clearly reveal a growing interest 
in these constructive alternative pro- 
Posals. 
The complete results are as follows: 


Results of Congressman Chamberlain’s 1967 questionnaire 


Do you 
3. Do Aron elleve strikes in tran ation in 
4. Should social security benefits 
5. With —— sur, 


1. favor merging the Departments of Commerce and — into a single Department? 
2. Should. posia rates be increased to help ae operational costs 


index? 
Foul an effort be made to relax farm controls? 
6. Shea ine as — 7 — by the President, has a deficit of 88, 100, O00, 000. Should nonmilitary sp 


dustries — 5 . airlines, buses, and trucking should be f 
b the a of iy „ „ „ ing e forbidden by law? 
es reduced and demand growing, sh 


sure 
— pewecnsuecosccess 29 35 36 
N OON — 55 34 11 
— 54 35 11 
68 20 12 
— — 88 6 6 
78 15 T 
—————ͤ — 17 68 15 
porte 57 28 15 
36 46 18 


11. Do you agree generally with the way the administration is conducting the war in Vietnam’ 


12. Would you like to see th 
Pursued more 
ed States 


14. Most of the Great Society programs will soon be reviewed. How do you rate the war on poverty as Percent | Percent 


0 
How do 8 the following progr: 
unity action programs 


e) Federal Teachers Corps 
f) Demonstration cities... 
) Urban renewal. ....-- 
) Rent supplement. 


19 


Percent | Percent 


19 13 


SSSR 
SRELEBSE 8 
S888 


TREASURY - POST OFFICE - EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the press reports of the action taken in 
the House on March 24 on the Treasury- 
Post Office-Executive Office appropria- 
tion bill charged that the 5-percent Bow 
expenditure limitation amendment 
which I offered would have forced Presi- 
dent Johnson to cut his own salary by 5 
percent. 

This charge is on a par with charges 
made by opponents of the amendment 
during the debate that the amendment 
constituted a meat-ax cut in an appro- 
priation bill. 

The facts will not sustain either of 
these charges. The amendment would 
not have dictated any such action by the 
President. Nor can the expenditure lim- 
itation amendment fairly be construed as 
a meat-ax or any other kind of reduction 
on” appropriations called for in the 


The amendment did not, as has been 
charged, provide for any cut at all in 
the appropriations. Let me explain what 
the amendment contemplated in lan- 
guage I hope will be clear enough to 
eliminate all misunderstandings. The 
amendment did not touch a single ap- 
propriation item in the bill. All it did 
was say that the executive branch could 
not spend in fiscal year 1968 more than 
95 percent of the net aggregate expendi- 
tures proposed in the budget for these 
departments in fiscal year 1968. While 
the appropriations recommended in the 
bill totaled $7.5 billion, the net expendi- 
tures contemplated in the budget amount 
to only $2.1 billion, so the reduction in 
spending would have totaled only $109 
million. 

Congress usually deals with appropria- 
tions, which means granting to the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government the 
authority to obligate funds for future ex- 
penditures, some of which are to be made 
during the year in which the appropria- 
tion bill is passed but some of which will 
not be spent for years. The proof of this 
les in the fact that at the end of fiscal 
year 1968 the budget contemplates that 
there will be a total of $132.8 billion on 
hand in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in unspent funds previously ap- 
propriated. 


To limit spending in an appropriation 
bill is the only way can exercise 
any substantial control over spending. 
Of course we can control new appropria- 
tions by reducing budget requests, but 
the fact that the executive agencies will 
have $132.8 billion on hand from funds 
previously appropriated at the end of 
1968 shows clearly that Congress has 
virtually lost control over the level of 
spending in any one year. 

The spending limitation amendment 
would have left it up to the President 
to decide where the spending reductions 
should be made. The President would 
have had the same flexibility in deter- 
mining areas where cuts should be made 
as he had last November when he an- 
nounced a budgetary cutback of $5.3 bil- 
lion in Federal programs, which he esti- 
mated would result in expenditure re- 
ductions of $3 billion in current fiscal 
year. The only difference in operation 
of the Bow expenditure limitation 
amendment and the President’s expendi- 
ture reduction action of last fall is the 
fact that the amendment would have 
made the 5-percent reduction manda- 
tory. Thus the administration would 
not have been permitted to rescind some 
of the proposed reductions as has re- 
cently been done. 

Instead of being a meat-ax cut, or an 
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act of irresponsibility, the Bow amend- 
ment is one of the fairest that could 
be offered to reduce Federal spending be- 
cause it gives the President the greatest 
possible degree of flexibility in determin- 
ing where within the framework of the 
bill in question, spending reductions are 
to be made. It would not have denied 
the administration the power to obligate 
all of the funds provided in the bill. All 
it undertook to do was reduce the level 
of spending by 5 percent during fiscal 
year 1968. 

We are all pleased to have the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] back with 
us and to know that he has fully re- 
covered. I for one hope that he will 
continue this year to offer expenditure 
limitation amendments on other appro- 
priation bills because it represents a fis- 
cally responsible method of reducing 
Federal spending, without tying the 
President’s hands, and it permits the 
Congress to make a contribution in be- 
half of fiscal restraint at a time when 
goodness knows some fiscal restraint is 
very much in order. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. BENNETT in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. TENZER. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. Saytor and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ExLRERG) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. MCCARTHY. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 623. An act to give the consent of Con- 
gress to the construction of certain inter- 
national bridges; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 5, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

594. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide scholarships to selected per- 
sons for education in medicine, dentistry and 
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other health professions; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

595. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a report of the Air Force 
military construction contracts awarded by 
the Department without competition for the 
period July 1, 1966 through December 31, 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 89-568; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

596. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
provisons of section 244 (a) (2) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

597. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the provisons of section 244(a) (1) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

598. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third preference and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisons of section 204(d) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 364. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the studies, investigations, and inquiries 
authorized by House Resolution 312; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 168). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6167. A bill to authorize the ex- 
tension of certain naval vessel loans now in 
existence, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 169). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 7910. A bill to amend the Service Con- 
tract Act of 1965 to exclude from such act 
contracts with the Post Office Department 
the principal purpose of which is the trans- 
portation, handling, or delivery of the mails; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R.7911. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. R. 7912. A bill to amend the Service Con- 
tract Act of 1965 to exclude from such act 
contracts with the Post Office Department 
the principal purpose of which is the trans- 
portation, handling, or delivery of the mails; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

H.R. 7913. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
ee to the Committee on Education and 

r. 
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By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 7914. A bill to protect the civilian 
employees of the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government in the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights and to prevent un- 
warranted governmental invasions of their 
privacy; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 7915. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prevent termination of 
oil and gas leases in cases where there is a 
nominal deficiency in the rental payment, 
and to authorize him to reinstate under 
some conditions oil and gas leases terminated 
by operation of law for failure to pay rental 
timely; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7916. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to establish a new program of 
mortgage insurance, direct loans, and bond 
guarantees, administered through a bank 
for urban rehabilitation and development 
within the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, to supplement existing 
housing and related programs of such De- 
partment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 7917. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to further protect the interests 
of the United States in the insurance of cer- 
tain mortgages; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 7918. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax incen- 
tives for the rehabilitation of rental housing 
for low-income families; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7919. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude real prop- 
erty (other than the taxpayer's residence) 
from capital gains tax treatment, to limit 
the deduction for real estate taxes paid on 
unimproved land, and to eliminate the de- 
ductions for real estate taxes and deprecia- 
tion on multifamily housing which is not 
maintained in a safe and sanitary condi- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 7920. A bill to amend the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to increase the protection 
afforded consumers against injurious flam- 
mable fabrics; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7921. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase to $30,000 
the maximum servicemen’s group life in- 
surance which may be provided members of 
the uniformed services on active duty, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7922. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 7923. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act relating to 
the discontinuance of passenger operations 
by common carriers of passengers by motor 
vehicle and to impose an 18-month mora- 
torlum on the discontinuance of any such 
operations; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 7924. A bill to provide for a national 
program of flood insurance; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 7925. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 7926. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to modernize the loan, in- 
vestment, dividend, and reserve provisions; 
to require the establishment of an education 
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committee; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7927. A bill to permit Federal employ- 
ees to purchase shares of Federal- or State- 
chartered credit unions through voluntary 
payroll allotment; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7928. A bill to amend section 2(2) of 
the National Labor Relations Act to provide 
that the definition of “employer” therein 
shall include certain corporations or associa- 
tions operating a hospital; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7929. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 7930. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 7931. A bill to amend title 41, United 
States Code, to exclude Post Office Depart- 
ment mail rtation contracts from the 
Service Contract Act of 1965; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 7932. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the full 
amount of any annuity received under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act shall be ex- 
cluded from gross income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 7933. A bill to amend the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 7934. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3-percent and 1-percent floors, of 
medical expenses incurred for the care of in- 
dividuals 65 years of age and over; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 7935. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 7936. A bill to prescribe the geo- 
graphical limits of the naval districts and 
to provide that the commandants thereof 
shall be officers not below the grade of rear 
admiral; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 7937. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to correct an inequity 
with respect to survivor annuities of certain 
students by reason of the 4-month interim 
period requirement between school years; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 7938. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to protect any veteran 
against a loss of pension as a result of en- 
actment of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

H.R. 7939. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services 
of the type which may be provided away 
from his home, for the costs of transporta- 
tion to and from the place where such sery- 
ices are provided; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 7940. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to prevent termination of oil 
and gas leases in cases where there is a 
nominal deficiency in the rental payment, 
and to authorize him to reinstate under 
some conditions ofl and gas leases termi- 
nated by operation of law for failure to pay 
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rental timely; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7941. A bill to establish and develop 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, SCHEUER: 

H.R. 7942. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to give employers and 
performers in the performing arts the same 
rights given by section 8(f) of such act to 
employers and employees in the construc- 
tion industry; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr, SPRINGER: 

H.R. 7943. A bill to control unfair trade 
practices affecting producers of agricultural 
products and associations of such producers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 7944. A bill to equalize the rates of 
disability compensation payable to veterans 
of peacetime and wartime service; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 7945. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
for certain local residential real property 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TUCK: 

H.R. 7946. A bill to restrict imports of 
dairy products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 7947. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make grants to the 
State of Michigan to assist such State to 
carry out projects relating to the conserya- 
tion of anadromous fish, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 7948. A bill to authorize the granting 
of oil, gas, and other hydrocarbon substances, 
and all rights in connection therewith and 
pertaining thereto, to certain homestead pat- 
entees who were wrongfully deprived of such 
property and rights; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7949. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish a memorial muse- 
um at Las Vegas, N. Mex., in honor of the 
Roosevelt Rough Riders; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. J. Res. 489. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 15 of each 
year as National Poetry Day; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


120. By Mr. KYROS: Memorial of the 103d 
Maine State Legislature, memorializing Con- 
gress recommending full development of elec- 
tric power potential of Passamaquoddy Bay 
and Upper St. John River; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

121. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Hawali, relative 
to increasing economic assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of the Ryukyu Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 7950. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Kievman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRASCO: 
H.R. 7951. A bill for the relief of Idilio 
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Marques Simoes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

E.R. 7952. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Luit- 
gard R. Oswald; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7953. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 

Di Marco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 7954. A bill for the relief of Jean M. 
Vorbe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7955. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Vadra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7956. A bill for the relief of Jorge E. 
De Moya; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7957. A bill for the relief of Dr. Dario 
Duque; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7958. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Nickerson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 7959. A bill for the relief of Brenda 

Gilo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 7960. A bill for the relief of Claire 
Zibley Malik; to the Committee on the 
Judi : 

H.R. 7961. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Miles; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of grace and glory, in 
hours of confusion and commotion we 
are sure of no light but Thine, no refuge 
but in Thee. To Thee who knowest the 
secrets of our hearts, we commit our- 
selves and our Nation. We acknowledge 
our love of ease, our pride of race and 
place and possession, our hard bargain- 
ing and ruthless competition, our failure 
to take account of the needs of others, 
and to realize that in very truth human- 
ity is one. 

Work in us by Thy grace, we pray, a 
miracle of renewal and transformation. 
Grant us the strength of will to keep 
Thy commandments and walk in Thy 
ways. There lie our fortune and destiny, 
for there truth may walk in shining gar- 
ments and goodness grow glorious, and 
all that is excellent and beautiful, unself- 
ish, and of high repute may make our 
inner lives even as the garden of the 
Lord. 

We ask it in the Redeemer's name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, April 3, 1967, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
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it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R. 4717. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain lands owned by the United 
States to the State of Tennessee for the use 
of Memphis State University, Memphis, 
Tenn.; 

H. R. 5357. An act to amend section 552 of 
title 5, United States Code, to codify the 
provisions of Public Law 89-487; and 

H.R. 5876. An act to amend titles 5, 14, and 
37, United States Code, to codify recent law, 
and to improve the code. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 4717. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands owned by the United 
States to the State of Tennessee for the use 
of Memphis State University, Memphis, 
Tenn;. to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

H.R. 5357. An act to amend section 552 
of title 5, United States Code, to codify the 
provisions of Public Law 89-487; and 

H.R. 5876. An act to amend titles 5, 14, 
and 37, United States Code, to codify recent 
la, and to improve the code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements during the transaction of 
routine morning business be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
Subcommittee on Securities of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
EXTENSION OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSEL LOANS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the extension of certain naval 
vessel loans now in existence, and for other 
purposes (with an eee paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Report OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of selected financial 
management practices in the Department of 
Labor, dated March 1967 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

REPORT UNDER MILITARY PERSONNEL AND 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES’ CLAIMS Act or 1964 
A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 

tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on claims paid under the 

Military Personnel and Civilian Employees’ 

Claims Act of 1964, for the fiscal year 1966 
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(with an 8 report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY AND BEAUTIFICATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide authorizations from the 
highway safety and beauty trust fund to 
carry out the purposes of the highway safety 
and beautification programs under title 23, 
United States Code (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


“Joint resolution providing for the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative 
to succession to the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency and to cases where the Presi- 
dent is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office 
“Whereas, Both houses of the eighty-ninth 

congress of the United States of America, at 

the first session of such congress, by a con- 
stitutional majority of two-thirds of the 
members of each house thereof, made a prop- 
osition to amend the Constitution of the 
United States in the following words, to-wit: 
Joint Resolution 

“ ‘Proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to suc- 
cession to the Presidency and Vice Presidency 
and to cases where the President is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission by the Congress: 

“ “ARTICLE — 

“‘SecTIon 1. In case of the removal of the 
President from office or of his death or resig- 
nation, the Vice President shall become 
President. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. Whenever there is a vacancy in 
the office of the Vice President, the President 
shall nominate a Vice President who shall 
take office upon confirmation by a majority 
vote of both Houses of Congress. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives his written declaration that 
he is unable to discharge the powers and du- 
ties of his office, and until he transmits to 
them a written declaration to the contrary, 
such powers and duties shall be discharged 
by the Vice President as Acting President. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Whenever the Vice President and 
a majority of either the principal officers of 
the executive departments or of such other 
body as Congress may by law provide, trans- 
mit to the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives their written declaration that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 


and duties of his office, the Vice President 


shall immediately assume the powers and 
duties of the office as Acting President. 
“Thereafter, when the President transmits 
to the President pro tempore of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
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tives his written declaration that no inabil- 
ity exists, he shall resume the powers and 
duties of his office unless the Vice President 
and a majority of either the principal offi- 
cers of the executive department or of such 
other body as Congress may by law provide, 
transmit within four days to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives their 
written declaration that the President is un- 
able to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office. Thereupon Congress shall decide 
the issue, assembling within forty-eight 
hours for that purpose if not in session. If 
the Congress, within twenty-one days after 
receipt of the latter written declaration, 
or, if Congress is not in session, within 
twenty-one days after Congress is required 
to assemble, determines by two-thirds vote 
of both Houses that the President is unable 
to discharge the powers and duties of his 
office, the Vice President shall continue to 
discharge the same as Acting President; 
otherwise, the President shall resume the 
powers and duties of his office; therefore be 
it 
“RESOLVED, By the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, that the said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby ratified; 
and be it further 
“RESOLVED, That the Secretary of State of 
Ohio be, and he hereby is directed, to deliver 
to the Governor of this state a certified copy 
of this resolution, and such certified copy 
shall be forwarded at once by the Governor 
to the Administrator of General Services, 
United States Government, Washington, 
D.C., to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, 
“CHARLES F. KURFESS, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
JohN BROWN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Adopted March 7, 1967.” 


A resolution of the general court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ESTABLISH A Na- 
TIONAL CEMETERY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


“Resolved, That the General Court hereby 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to establish a national cemetery in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 

“House of Representatives, adopted, March 
6, 1967. 

“WILLIAM C. MATERS, 
“Clerk. 

“Senate adopted in concurrence, March 
13, 1967. 

“NORMAN L. Prerow, 
“Clerk. 

“ [SEAL] 

“Attest: 

“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth,” 

A resolution of the general court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION EXEMPTING LETTERS AND PACKAGES 
MAILED TO SERVICEMEN IN VIETNAM FROM 
ALL POSTAGE CHARGES 
“Whereas, No effort should be spared in 

maintaining constant communication be- 

tween members of our armed forces serving 
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in Vietnam and their relatives and friends; 
and 
“Whereas, The flow of such communica- 
tion should be facilitated to the fullest de- 
gree; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court hereby 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation exempting letters 
and packages mailed to such servicemen 
from all postage charges; and it be further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted forthwith by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth to the President 
of the United States, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to the members thereof from 
the Commonwealth. 
a “House of Representatives, adopted, March 
1967. 
“WILLIAM C. MATERS, 
“Clerk. 
“Senate, adopted in concurrence, March 
13, 1967. 
“NORMAN L. PIDGEON, 
“Clerk. 
“ [SEAL] 
“Attest: 
“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE], I present a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Maine, which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, as follows: 

H.P. 1080 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress 
recommending full development of electric 
power potential of Passamaquoddy Bay 
and Upper Saint John River 

We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the One Hundred and Third Legis- 
lative Session assembled, most respectfully 
present and petition your Honorable Body 
as follows: 

Whereas, the people of Maine throughout 
the years have supported the concept of de- 
veloping Passamaquoddy Bay for electric 
power purposes as indicated by a great num- 
ber of favorable and sometimes unanimous 
Acts of the State Legislature, and earlier by a 
state-wide referendum that favored Quoddy 
by nearly ten to one; and 

Whereas, the need for vast quantities of 
reasonably priced power to satisfy the future 
needs of Maine, the Northeastern States, and 
the Eastern Provinces of Canada has been 
established without question; and 

Whereas, development of electric power 
from the Upper Saint John River and Passa- 
maquoddy Bay can be very valuable as peak- 
ing power and for base load power; and 

Whereas, other substantial benefits such as 
increased numbers of tourists, increased rec- 
reational uses of the Bay and River, down 
stream power benefits on the Saint John 
River, flood control benefits and much 
needed construction job opportunities in the 
site areas will result; and 

Whereas, the platforms of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties of Maine 
advocate the development of the electric 
power potential of Passamaquoddy Bay and 
Upper Saint John River, now therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the 103rd Legislature rec- 
ommends the full development of the electric 
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power potential of Passamaquoddy Bay and 
such supplemental development of the elec- 
tric power potential of the Upper Saint John 
River as may be recommended as economi- 
cally feasible by studies now under way by 
the Department of the Interior without sub- 
stantial destruction of the recreational and 
industrial advantages now recognized as ex- 
isting in the Saint John River area, and that 
necessary interconnecting transmission fa- 
cilities be provided between the projects and 
the load centers of the Northeast to provide 
the optimum benefits to the United States 
and Canada; and be it further 
Resolved: That this 103rd Legislature re- 
spectfully asks that required action be taken 
to start the projects at the earliest possible 
time in the most economic and practical se- 
quence of development; and be it further 
Resolved: That a copy of this Memorial, 
duly authenticated by the Secretary of State 
be immediately transmitted by the Secretary 
of State to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and to the members 
of the said Senate and House of Representa- 
tives from this State. 
House of Representatives, 
adopted, March 21, 1967. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
BERTHA W. JOHNSON, 
Clerk. 
In Senate Chamber, read and adopted in 
concurrence, March 22, 1967. 
JERROLD B. SPEERS, 
Secretary. 


read and 


RESOLUTION OF GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution of the Rhode Island General 
Assembly memorializing Congress in sup- 
port of legislation that will provide for 
uniformity of traffic signs in interstate 
travel. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, as follows: 
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Resolution memorializing Congress to enact 
such legislation as will make all traffic 
signs uniform in size, color, and design 
as to prevent confusion in interstate 
travel 


Whereas, Interstate highways and an ever- 
increasing mobilization of the population 
have added dramatically to the number of 
automobiles which traverse the state borders 
and cause more fatalities each coming year; 
and 

Whereas, By making all traffic signs uni- 
form in size, color and design will help to 
reduce the problems which are encountered 
by highway travelers and help to reduce the 
number of traffic accidents; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the state of Rhode Island 
through its general assembly now requests 
the congress of the United States to give 
consideration to this serious situation and 
to enact the necessary legislation to make 
all traffic signs uniform in size, color and 
design as to prevent confusion in interstate 
travel; and be it further 

Resolved, That the senators and repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in said con- 
gress be and they are hereby earnestly re- 
quested to use concerted effort to bring 
about the enactment of this resolution; and 
the secretary of state is hereby authorized 
and directed to transmit duly certified 
copies of this resolution to the senators 
and representatives from Rhode Island in 
said congress. 
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REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3. A bill to provide effective procedures 
for the enforcement of the establishment 
and free exercise clauses of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution (Rept. No. 85). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 471. A bill for the relief of the Swanston 
Equipment Co. (Rept. No. 86). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 60. A bill for the relief of Dr. Oton 
Socarraz (Rept. No. 87); 

S. 65. A bill for the relief of Dr. Miguel 
Alberto Rojas-Machado (Rept. No. 88); 

S. 68. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alfredo 
Reboredo-Newhall (Rept. No. 89); 

S. 73. A bill for the relief of Armando Jose 
Alonso-Garcia (Rept. No. 90); 

S. 75. A bill for the relief of Rita Maria 
Garmendia de Alsina (Rept. No. 91); 

S. 91. A bill for the relief of Daniel Pernas- 
Beceiro (Rept. No. 92); 

S. 129. A bill for the relief of Carlos J. 
Abroleya (Rept. No. 93); 

S. 130. A bill for the relief of Dr. Maria 
Yolanda Rafaela Miranda y Monteagudo 
(Rept. No. 94); 

S. 131. A bill for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Valdes-Rodriguez (Rept. No. 95); 

S. 132. A bill for the relief of Dr. Albert 
Fernandez-Bravo y Amat (Rept. No. 96); 

S. 133. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hector 
Jesus Sanchez-Hernandez (Rept. No. 97); 

S. 134. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
A. Penalver (Rept. No. 98); 

S. 137. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garita L. Agullana (Rept. No. 99); 

S. 164. A bill for the relief of Dr. Cesar A. 
Mena (Rept. No. 100); 

S. 165. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ramon 
Baez Hernandez (Rept. No. 101); 

S. 167. A bill for the relief of Dr. Anselmo 
S. Alvarez-Gomez (Rept. No. 102); 

S. 168. A bill for the relief of Maria Jordan 
Ferrando (Rept. No. 103); 

S. 169. A bill for the relief of Dr. Roberto E. 
Parajon and Maria C. Florin Parajon, his 
wife (Rept. No. 104); 

S. 170. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pablo A. 
Suarez (Rept. No. 105); 

S. 173. A bill for the relief of Dr. Luis G. 
Dediot (Rept. No. 106); 

S. 175. A bill for the relief of Dr. Sherif 
Shafey (Rept. No. 107); 

S. 256. A bill for the relief of Rosa Anna 
Genovese (Rept. No. 108); 

S. 287. A bill for the relief of Wen Shi Yu 
(Rept. No. 109); 

S. 439. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
Jacinto Nobo y Pividal (Rafael Nobo) (Rept. 
No. 110); 

S. 461. A bill for the relief of Gustavo 
Eugenio Gomez (Rept. No. 111); 

S. 464. A bill for the relief of Dr. Guillermo 
N. Hernandez, Jr. (Rept. No. 112); 

S. 465. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Guillermo Martinez (Rept. No. 113); 

S. 466. A bill for the relief of Victor Abadi 
(Rept. No. 114); 

S. 501. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fernando 
O. Garcia-Hernandez (Rept. No. 115); 

S. 533. A bill for the relief of Kimiko 
Bethard (Rept. No. 116); 

S. 543. A bill for the relief of Henri P. 
Boutin (Rept. No. 117); 

S. 652. A bill for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard 
(Rept. No. 118); 

S. 661. A bill for the relief of Dr. Albert 
Victor Michael Ferris-Prabhu (Rept. No. 
119); 

S. 822. A bill for the relief of Hye Suk 
Paeng and Mi Kung Paeng (Patricia Ann) 
(Rept. No. 120); 
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S. 857. A bill for the relief of Puget Sound 
Plywood, Inc., of Tacoma, Wash. (Rept. No, 
121); 

5 897. A bill for the relief of Hilda B. M. 
Hofstra (Rept. No. 123); 

S. 904. A bill for the relief of Doreen Del- 
mege Willis (Rept. No. 125); 

S. 905. A bill for the relief of John Theo- 
dore Nelson (Rept. No. 126); and 

S. 996. A bill for the relief of Dr. Esther 
Yolanda Lauzardo (Rept. No. 127). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 39. A bill for the relief of Athanasia 
Argere (Rept. No. 129); 

S.67. A bill for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Ramon Diaz Zayas Bazan (Rept. No. 130); 

S. 72. A bill for the relief of Carlos Miguel 
Calonge-Diaz (Rept. No. 131); 

S. 74. A bill for the relief of Ena Herminia 
Mourino de Moya (Rept. No. 132); 

S. 126. A bill for the relief of Pedro An- 
tonio Julio Sanchez (Rept. No. 133); 

S. 128. A bill for the relief of Andrew Loriz 
(Rept. No. 134); 

S. 280. A bill to effect entry of a minor 
child adopted by a U.S. citizen (Rept. No. 
135); 

S. 298. A bill for the relief of Sixto M. 
Pagaran (Rept. No. 136); 

S. 328. A bill for the relief of Dr. Oscar Lo- 
pez (Rept. No. 137); 

S. 642. A bill for the relief of Kil Ja Chung 
(Rept. No. 122); 

S. 899. A bill for the relief of Julio Juan 
Castellanos Lopez (Rept. No. 124); 

S. 900. A bill for the relief of Ernesto 
Sanchez Jerez (Rept. No. 138); 

S. 956. A bill for the relief of Nachman 
Bench (Rept. No. 128); and 

S. 1054. A bill for the relief of Gerhard 
Hofacker (Rept. No. 139). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 24. A bill for the relief of Wong Ock 
Wah (Sheck See Hom) and his wife, Mon 
Hing Mong (Rept. No. 144); 

S. 127. A bill for the relief of Julio Dumas 
and his wife, Josephine Dumas (Rept. No. 
140); 

S. 135. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hilario 
Anido, (Rept. No. 141); 

8.332. A bill for the relief of Nariko Susan 
Duke (Nakano) (Rept. No. 142); and 

S. 462. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jesus L. 
Lastra (Rept. No. 143). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Bert T. Combs, of Kentucky, to be U.S. 
Circuit Judge, 6th Circuit; 

Robert C. Belloni, of Oregon, to be US. 
district judge for the district of Oregon; and 

Jack T. Stuart, of Mississippi, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Mis- 
sissippi. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Frank J. Murray, of Massachusetts, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Walter N. Lawson, of South Carolina, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of South 
Carolina, 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Poreign Relations: 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, to be 
Ambassador at Large; 

Lucius D. Battle, of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State; 

Maurice J. Williams, of Maryland, to be 
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Assistant Administrator for the Near East 
and South Asia, Agency for International 
Development; 

Sigurd S, Larmon, of New York, Frank 
Stanton, of New York, and Thomas Van 
Husen Vail, of Ohio, to be members of the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Information; 

Elisworth Bunker, of Vermont, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Republic of Vietnam; 

William W. Heath, of Texas, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Sweden; 

John M. McSweeney, of Nebraska, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Bulgaria; 

Douglas MacArthur II, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career ambassador, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Aus- 
tria; 

Richard H. Nolte, of Connecticut, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United Arab Republic; and 

Karl F. Rolvaag, of Minnesota, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Iceland. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1408. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ivonne 
Mireya Mercado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1409. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Colo- 
rado River Basin project, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1410. A bill for the relief of Tran Van 

Nugyen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPONG: 

S. 1411. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire certain properties 
within the Colonial National Historical Park, 
in Yorktown, Va., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 1412. A bill for the relief of Kyoung-Hi 
Park Kim; and 

S. 1413. A bill for the relief of Vernon Louis 
Hoberg; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRUENING: 

S. 1414. A bill to amend the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, so 
as to-provide that persons inducted into the 
Armed Forces of the United States under 
such act shall not be assigned to duty in 
southeast Asia unless they volunteer for such 
duty; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 1415. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make certain changes in the 
method of nominating persons for appoint- 
ment to the service academies; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1416. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Merlin R. Owens, U.S. Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. TOWER (for himself, Mr. 
CARLSON, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 1417. A bill to provide for a survey by 

the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
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the route of the Chisholm Trail and for the 
establishment of markers to identify such 
route, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 1418. A bill to make several changes in 
the passport laws presently in force; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1419. A bill for the relief of Winston 
George Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICEK: 

S. 1420. A bill for the relief of Lugarda 
Losoya Damian-Ruiz; 

S. 1421. A bill for the relief of C P. O. James 
G. Dole, U.S. Navy; and 

S. 1422. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Vigil; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. MONTOYA) : 

S. 1423. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EasTLAND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1424. A bill to enable the District of 
Columbia to participate in the health and 
medical assistance benefits made available 
by the Social Security Amendments of 19€5; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. Fone, 
Mr. Bays, and Mr. THURMOND): 

S. 1425. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code in order to proscribe 
the mailing of certain matter not desired by 
addressees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1426. A bill to amend the act providing 
for the economic and social development in 
the Rytkyu Islands; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fone when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE COLORADO 
RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Colorado River Basin project, and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee has announced hearings 
on Colorado River Basin project bills. 
This problem has been before the Con- 
gress before, but has floundered because 
of lack of unity among the States in the 
Colorado Basin. Last year we thought 
we had achieved that unity, but the bill 
was killed when “nature preservation- 
ists” conducted a well-financed cam- 
paign against it. 

In response to this attack the admin- 
istration has proposed a bill—S. 1013— 
this year which sacrifices the hard-won 
unity of the Colorado Basin States in 
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order to stop the attack of the “nature 
preservationists”; overlooked, however, is 
the need for water conservation and de- 
velopment in our arid West. The admin- 
istration would authorize the central Ari- 
zona project but then, ostrichlike, would 
hide its head and not see the problem 
that has delayed this project all of these 
years. The basic problem which has 
plagued this legislation is simply that 
there is not sufficient natural flow in the 
Colorado River to meet the demands 
within the basin beyond the year 1990. 
Therefore, any meaningful legislation 
must involve balancing the interests of 
the State of Arizona with the other 
States who have rights to the waters of 
the Colorado River. 

The first safeguard that the other 
basin States need is a study of sources to 
supplement the natural flow of the Colo- 
rado River. Without a legislative com- 
mitment to study water importation from 
areas of surplus, there is a danger that 
when the upper basin States utilize their 
allocations, there will be insufficient wa- 
ter for the central Arizona project to di- 
vert. Although I support any feasible 
means of augmenting the water supply, 
importation appears as the only practi- 
cal means today. 

Second, the upper basin States want 
their most needed projects authorized 
so that they can utilize a greater share 
of the waters allocated to them. 

The third need is for the establishment 
of a lower basin fund. There is no fund 
established under the administration bill 
because the stearaplant will produce no 
revenue which could be added to a fund. 
The authorization of the High Hualapai 
Dam would provide revenues for the 
lower basin fund. This fund could then 
be utilized to support the costs of sup- 
plemental water. 

In short, the administration bill pro- 
vides for the immediate needs of Arizona, 
but the needs of the other six basin 
States will be sacrificed. That is exactly 
what Secretary Udall warned against a 
year ago when he hailed the Colorado 
River Basin project bill as a fine example 
of regional cooperation and said that this 
cooperation was essential to its success. 

Recognizing the need for cooperation, 
several bills have been introduced this 
year along the lines of the bill reported 
by the House last year. I cosponsored 
Senator KUCHEL’s bill, S. 861, and I still 
support it. I also support S. 1242, intro- 
duced by Senator ALLOTT a short time 
ago. All of these bills embody a regional 
approach to the problems of the Colo- 
rado River Basin. The administration 
bill does not. 

But to make clear and to fully protect 
the interest of Utah in this legislation, 
I am introducing a slightly modified ver- 
sion of the Kuchel bill which I cospon- 
sored earlier this year. 

This bill authorizes the construction of 
the central Arizona project with an aque- 
duct capacity of 2,500 cubic feet of wa- 
ter per second. It authorizes, as does 
Senator ALLOTT’S bill, S. 1242, the con- 
struction of the High Hualapai Dam and 
contains the language earlier submitted 
by Senator Attotr regarding section 
305 (a), dealing with California’s guaran- 
tee of 4.4 million acre-feet of water per 
year. The major departure in my bill 
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from those previously introduced con- 
cerns the matter of study of importation 
of water from sources outside the Colo- 
rado River Basin. My bill provides that 
a feasibility grade study be initiated con- 
cerning the importation of water from 
the north coastal streams of the State 
of California. The first 2½ million acre- 
feet of such import from this source 
would be allocated to the satisfaction of 
the obligation of the Mexican water 
treaty and to losses of water associated 
with the performance of that treaty. 
Additionally, a quantity of water, not to 
exceed 2 million acre-feet annually, 
would be made available to areas served 
by the importation facilities en route to 
the Colorado River system. Further, the 
bill would initiate a reconnaissance-type 
study of importatiou from areas of sur- 
plus other than the north central area of 
the State of California. 

The State of Utah is greatly imperiled 
by the threat to its future rights in the 
Colorado River system and inasmuch as 
the supply of the Colorado River is in- 
adequate to meet the demands placed 
upon it, the provision of an import study 
in this legislation is imperative. The 
provision to make the first area sub- 
ject to import study the north coastal 
streams of California is consistent with 
the general provision of Secretary Udall’s 
Southwest water plan. 

Section 602 of my bill provides criteria 
for the coordinated long-range operation 
of the Colorado River storage reservoirs. 
This important provision is supported 
unanimously by the Colorado River 
States and, in a slightly modified form 
contained in my bill, would provide an 
additional safeguard to the future gen- 
erations of Utahans who will look to the 
Colorado River for water. 

Section 501(a) contains language 
which would enable the State of Utah 
and the Secretary of the Interior to ful- 
fill their commitments which were estab- 
lished by agreement with the Ute Indian 
tribe of the Uinta and Ouray Indian 
Reservation. By reason of this agree- 
ment it is necessary for the Ute Indian 
unit to be given a priority in planning, 
so my bill provides that the planning 
report on this unit must be completed 
prior to 1972. 

Section 401 as outlined in my bill re- 
stores language which was a part of H.R. 
4671, 89th Congress, providing that all 
of the separable and joint costs allocated 
to recreation and fish and wildlife en- 
hancement at the previously authorized 
Dixie project shall be nonreimbursable 
in conformity with the original authoriz- 
ing legislation. My bill provides, as do 
others, for the integration of the Dixie 
project into the Colorado River Basin 
project and directs that the Dixie project 
shall participate in the lower basin fund. 

In other respects, this legislation is 
similar to previous bills introduced. This 
recognizes the fact that S. 20, providing 
for the National Water Commission, has 
been passed by the Senate. It also con- 
templates that the revision of the bound- 
aries of the Grand Canyon National 
Park shall be accomplished by legislation 
similar to that introduced by Chairman 
ASPINALL as H.R. 6132 and by Senators 
Dominick and ALLoTr as S. 1243. This 
bill reflects the longstanding interest 
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and constructive approach that has been 
taken by the State of Utah in intra- 
and inter-state water projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1409) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Colorado River Basin project, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Moss, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROHIBITION OF DRAFTEES BEING 
SENT TO SOUTHEAST ASIA WITH- 
OUT THEIR CONSENT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend the selective service 
law to preclude the sending of draftees 
to southeast Asia without their consent. 

The undeclared war which the United 
States is waging in Vietnam is illegal and 
immoral. It is unjust for the United 
States to force its own draftees to serve 
in Vietnam at a time when the South 
Vietnamese Army is experiencing a de- 
sertion date of over 110,000 per year. 
Sufficient moral issues are raised by the 
U.S. conduct of the undeclared war in 
Vietnam to justify removing from 
draftees the onus of resolving the very 
real mental conflict which so many of 
them have about serving in Vietnam. 

In his state of the Union message to 
the 90th Congress on January 10, 1967, 
President Johnson said: 

We are shaping a new future of enlarged 
partnership in nuclear affairs, in economic 
and technical cooperation, in trade nego- 
tiations, in political consultation, and in 
working together with the governments and 
peoples of Eastern Europe. 


The President went on to enumerate 
the many ways in which he is seeking to 
end the cold war, mentioning, among 
other things, the agreement on the peace- 
ful uses of outer space, direct air flights 
to the Soviet Union from New York to 
Moscow, the removal of more than 400 
nonstrategic items from export control, 
permitting the Export-Import Bank to 
make loans to Poland, Hugary, Bulgaria, 
and Czechoslovakia, in addition to Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia, and extending the 
cultural agreement with the Soviet 
Union. President Johnson went on to 
ask the Senate to approve the consular 
agreement with the Soviet Union—which 
ae now done—and an East-West trade 

III. 

If the so-called detente with the Soviet 
Union is getting on so well, why does the 
United States still maintain in Europe 
300,000 fighting men who could be used 
in Vietnam rather than the draftees who 
are now sent there. The desertion rate 
of the South Vietnamese fighting forces 
was 96,000 in 1965; it rose to more than 
110,000 in 1966—an increase of over 
14,000 men over 1965 desertions. Should 
the United States draft its own fine 
young men to fight in Vietnam as re- 
placements for South Vietnamese 
deserters? 

There recently came to my attention a 
copy of a contract which the Agency for 
International Development entered into 
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with a group of California State colleges 
under which approximately 100 South 
Vietnamese college students will be 
brought to the United States—at the ex- 
pense of the United States—for a college 
education. The cost to the United States 
of training these college students will be 
$417,710. It is incongruous that the 
United States should be considering 
dropping all draft deferments for its own 
college students, and has actually 
dropped deferments for all nonmedical 
graduate students, and at the same time 
grant what amounts to deferments to 
South Vietnamese college students who— 
if the struggle is so vital for them— 
should be in South Vietnam fighting for 
their country. 

I hope that my amendment to the 
Selective Service law, barring draftees 
from being sent to southeast Asia with- 
out their consent, will be given favorable 
consideration by the Senate Committee 
on the Armed Services, which is now con- 
sidering an extension of the selective 
service ‘aw. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement on the floor of the Senate on 
March 10, announcing my intention to 
introduce this amendment to the draft 
act, be printed at this point in my re- 
marks, as well as the text of my bill 
S. 1414 which is that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1414) to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, so as to provide that persons 
inducted into the Armed Forces of the 
United States under such act shall not 
be assigned to duty in southeast Asia un- 
less they volunteer for such duty, intro- 
duced by Mr. GRUENING, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECoRrD, as 
follows: 

S. 1414 
A bill to amend the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended, so as to 
provide that persons inducted into the 

Armed Forces of the United States under 

such Act shall not be assigned to duty 

in Southeast Asia unless they volunteer 
for such duty 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, (50 App. U.S.C. 451-471), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 22. No person inducted into the 
Armed Forces of the United States under 
this Act shall be assigned to duty or re- 
quired to perform service in Southeast Asia 
unless such person volunteers for assign- 
ment to duty in such area.” 


The statement presented by Mr. 
GRUENING is as follows: 


DRAFTEES SHOULD Nor BE SENT To SOUTHEAST 
Asta WITHOUT THEIR CONSENT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, President 
Johnson’s request of March 6, 1967, that 
the selective service law due to expire on 
June 30, 1967, be extended for 4 years, should 
give the Congress an opportunity, among 
other things, to examine the moral and legal 
bases for sending draftees to fight, against 
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their will, in Vietnam—in an undeclared, 
illegal, and immoral war 10,000 miles from 
our shores. 

As in the last Congress, it is my intention 
at the appropriate time to introduce an 
amendment to any draft extension proposal, 
providing that no draftee can be sent to 
southeast Asia without his consent. 

I have repeatedly stated the bases for my 
total opposition to the U.S. military involve- 
ment in Vietnam. The United States is act- 
ing in Vietnam in total disregard of the ex- 
press provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. The United States is acting in 
Vietnam against the clearly stated provisions 
of its own Constitution. 

It is acting in violation of the SEATO 
Treaty. 

It is acting in violation of its own commit- 
ments made in 1954 by Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith when, in referring 
to the Geneva accords establishing the inde- 
pendence of Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam, 
he pledged that the United States would re- 
frain “from the threat or use of force to 
disturb them” and that the United States 
would support the elections for the officials 
who would govern reunified Vietnam, whose 
separation into North and South Vietnam 
was admittedly temporary and only for pur- 
poses of demilitarization. This was all part 
of the Geneva accords and was supported by 
the above-cited unilateral commitment of 
the United States. That was the commit- 
ment which the United States later violated, 
when it supported Diem’s refusal to hold the 
promised election. 

Moreover, the United States is acting in 
violation of President Johnson’s own prom- 
ises to the American people. 

On August 29, 1964, he said: 

“I have had advice to load our planes with 
bombs and to drop them on certain areas that 
I think would enlarge the war and result in 
committing a good many American boys to 
fighting a war that I think ought to be 
fought by the boys of Asia to help protect 
their own land. And for that reason I 
haven't chosen to enlarge the war.“ 

Again on September 25, 1964, he said: 

“There are those that say you ought to go 
north and drop bombs, to try to wipe out 
the supply lines, and they think that would 
escalate the war. We don’t want our Amer- 
ican boys to do the fighting for Asian boys. 
We don’t want to get involved in a nation 
with 700 million people and get tied down 
in a land war in Asia.” 

Again on October 21, 1964, President John- 
son said: 

“We are not going to send American boys 
nine or ten thousand miles away from home 
to do what Asian boys ought to be doing for 
themselves.” 

The President has not asked the Congress 
for a declaration of war and yet he seeks 
authority to draft American boys and send 
them to southeast Asia to fight in bloody, 
savage military battles unsanctioned by law, 
whose death toll is steadily rising. Last week 
establishes a new peak of American cas- 
ualties. Is it any wonder that many thou- 
sands of American boys are morally tor- 
mented about fighting in Vietnam? 

The administration is telling the American 
people repeatedly that the dangers from the 
Soviet Union are less and less, day by day, 
and that the passage of the proposed consu- 
lar treaty with Russia wil prove that to the 
world. And yet, the same administration 
tells the American people that the dangers 
of Soviet aggression in Europe are so great 
and continuing that it cannot risk reducing 
its troop commitments in Europe—over 
300,000 men—but must instead draft Ameri- 
can boys to serve without their consent in 
southeast Asia. If more men are needed to 
replace our mounting casualties, let the 
draftees be sent to Europe, and let experi- 
enced American military personnel trained 
in Europe replace them in southeast Asia. 
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There is a vast difference between sending 
enlisted men of the Armed Forces to Vietnam 
and sending draftees there. When a man 
voluntarily enlists in one of the branches of 
the armed services, he does so with his eyes 
open—he knows that he must obey the orders 
of the Commander in Chief and go where he 
is sent—even if it is to fight and perhaps die 
in Vietnam. His is not “to reason why.“ 
He undertook to obey orders when he volun- 
tarily entered military service. No one forced 
him to enlist. 

The draftee—after he is inducted—also 
agrees to obey orders but his agreeing to do 
so is not on a voluntary basis. He has no 
choice. But he does know that he is being 
sent to fight in a war which the Congress 
did not declare. And he does know that 
under the Constitution—which he must 
swear to uphold and defend when he is in- 
ducted—only the Congress can declare war. 
This is a part of the crux of the reluctance 
of so many of our young men to serve in 
Vietnam in addition to the fact that the 
United States is there illegally, and having 
invited itself in—contrary to the official al- 
legation that it was invited in and thereafter 
started bombing—north and south—became 
the aggressor. 

In 1965, there were 96,000 desertions from 
the South Vietnamese Army. In 1966, that 
figure had climbed to 110,000 men deserting 
the South Vietnamese Army. No one knows 
how much higher it will go in 1967. 

The President, in his recent draft message, 
proposes: 

“Almost 2 million young men—and soon 
many more—reach age 19 each year. The 
foreseeable requirement is to draft only 
100,000 to 300,000 of them annually.” 

What are we doing? Are we drafting 
American youths to go to Vietnam to re- 
place the South Vietnamese draft dodgers 
and to fight and perhaps die there for a 
people who do not care enough about the 
conflict to stand and fight for what is pre- 
sumably their own cause? That makes ut- 
terly no sense. It is entirely unfair to Amer- 
ican draftees. This is directly contrary to 
President Johnson’s own statement of Sep- 
tember 28, 1964, in which he said: 

“We are not going north and we are not 
going south; we are going to continue to try 
to get them to save their own freedom with 
their own men, with our leadership and our 
officer direction, and such equipment as we 
can furnish them.” 

Three years ago exactly—on March 10, 
1964—-when, in my speech on the floor of 
the Senate, entitled “The United States 
Should Get Out of Vietnam,” I analyzed the 
situation in Vietnam and the United States 
involvement there, urging the United States 
to disengage itself from its military involve- 
ment there, I said: 

“I consider the life of one American worth 
more than this putrid mess. I consider that 
every additional life that is sacrificed in this 
forlorn venture a tragedy. Someday—if this 
sacrificing continues—it will be denounced as 
a crime.” 

On May 14, 1966, a distinguished former 
Commandant of the U.S. Marine Corps, Gen. 
David M. Shoup, who had seen service in 
Asia, confirmed my earlier remarks before 
the 10th Annual College World Affairs Day 
in Los Angeles, when he stated: 

“I don’t think the whole of southeast Asia, 
as related to the present and future safety 
and freedom of the people of this country, 
is worth the life or limb of a single Ameri- 
can.” 

I agree with General Shoup and can only 
wish that his sound view had been and would 
henceforth be heeded. Both my words and 
the words of General Shoup are particularly 
pertinent to the situation of draftees who 
are being sent involuntarily to fight in Viet- 
nam in an undeclared, illegal, immoral, in- 
defensible, monstrous, and ever more costly 
war. 
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There has been much criticism of the way 
the draft has been applied, and various pro- 
posals including some made by the Presi- 
dent to improve its procedures. It is my 
view that this involuntary servitude is itself 
totally unjustified at least as far as our 
war in southeast Asia is concerned, and 
should be abolished. That is the purpose 
of my amendment. 

It is my hope that when my amendment 
is brought up on the floor of the Senate, 
there will be a full and free debate on this 
entire matter. 


METHOD OF ACADEMY NOMINA- 
TIONS SHOULD BE CHANGED 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill which will do 
away with the authority of Members of 
Congress to nominate young men for ap- 
pointment to the Academies of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. The same 
basic method of congressional appoint- 
ment has been in use since first effected 
well over a century ago and I feel that 
this method, although well established, is 
deficient in certain aspects and that it 
does not result in the best selection of 
candidates overall. 

Even though most Congressmen are 
quite conscientious in their manner of 
selecting nominees, excellent young men 
are often passed over. The job of com- 
petently screening the many applicants 
for an academy nomination are a burden- 
some one. It takes a great deal of a 
Congressman and his staff's time and 
effort. Applications, high school records 
and letters of recommendation should be 
studied and compared. Academic and 
physical examinations must be arranged 
for each applicant. If the best job of 
selection is to be achieved, personal in- 
terviews should be conducted, and this, 
in many instances, is an almost impos- 
sible task for a Senator or Congressman. 

Some Congressmen try to handle this 
task themselves. Others gain help from 
a citizens board who handle the applica- 
tions and actually select the nominees in 
their State or district. Still others may 
not be so thorough in their process of 
selection. Although certainly not true 
in my office, it is thought by many that 
political debts and involvements are em- 
bodied in the selection process in some 
instances. Whether or not this is true I 
cannot say. 

What is perhaps more important is a 
fear that many young men who sincerely 
desire to attend one of our military 
academies and to make the military a 
career are discouraged in their own 
minds from making application because 
they feel they have no political connec- 
tions which would help them gain a 
nomination. This is indeed tragic. 
Twenty-five to 35 percent of those young 
men who enter our three major acad- 
emies drop out for various reasons be- 
fore they reach graduation. For those 
who do finish, 15 to 30 percent resign 
from military duty before serving 10 
years; in other words, they decide against 
a military career. And yet, it appears 
we have qualified young men who would 
give anything for such a career, who are 
afraid to apply because they do not have 
political pull. 

Finally, Mr. President, the fact is that 
many Senators and Congressmen do not 
always utilize their opportunity and ob- 
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ligation to nominate young men to the 
academies. Let me cite this example. 
Records from the Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs show that for the class 
entering this coming summer, 1967, there 
were 945 vacancies available to be filled 
by congressional nominations. Yet, only 
671 of these privileges were utilized. 
This does not mean that the positions 
will be left wanting, for they are to be 
filled by other qualified alternates from a 
nationwide pool of those who were not 
selected initially. However, the fact re- 
mains that Senators and Eouse Repre- 
sentatives failed to make almost one- 
third of the nominations available to 
them. 

Mr. President, I think it is essential 
that the United States, in its position as 
a world leader, pick its future military 
leaders in as efficient and effective a 
manner as possible. To do so in my 
opinion requires that we retire the pres- 
ent system. But with what can we re- 
place it? One answer would be to give 
the military academies themselves the 
responsibility of selecting their students. 
I find this objectionable because it is not 
in keeping with the traditional American 
concept of civilian supremacy over the 
military. 

A more reasonable method would, I 
feel, be to transfer the responsibility of 
nominating young men for our acade- 
mies to an existing body or to one to be 
specifically appointed by the Governor 
in each State. In this way, the basic 
principles of the current selection meth- 
od would remain unchanged; yet, the 
process of selection could be carried out 
much more efficiently and effectively. 
Thorough testing could be conducted by 
such a committee at central points in 
each State. Personal interviews, so im- 
portant in determining the personality, 
character, and desire of applicants, 
would never have to be sacrificed. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day employs this latter method. It is 
not a new idea. A similar proposal was 
made by Senator Henry B. Anthony, of 
Rhode Island, in 1863, but was defeated 
32 to 6. 

It was— 


Senator Anthony declared— 


one of those propositions that everybody was 
in favor and nobody would vote for. 


This still may be true today although 
I sincerely hope it is not. It is indeed 
time to seriously consider a change in 
this nominating procedure which would 
relieve the responsibility from the al- 
ready overburdened offices of Senators 
and Representatives and which, more 
importantly, would better assure the se- 
lection of those young men most qualified 
for and desirous of a military career. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1415) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to make certain 
changes in the method of nominating 
persons for appointment to the service 
academies introduced by Mr. PEARSON, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


S. 1415 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 4342(a) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out clauses (3) and (4) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) Ten cadets from each State plus five 
cadets from each congressional district of 
each State nominated by an existing agency 
committee or department designated by the 
Governor of the State to select nominees to 
the Academy, or by a committee appointed 
by the Governor of the State for the purpose 
of selecting nominees to the Academy.“; 

(2) by redesignating clauses (5) through 
as clauses (4) through (8), respectively; 


(3) by striking out “Each Senator, Rep- 
resentative,” in the sentence immediately 
following clause (8), as redesignated by 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Each 
agency, committee or department designated 
or appointed under clause (3) and each”. 

(b) Clause (5) of section 4342(b) of such 
title is amended by striking out “by persons 
named in clauses (3) and (4)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “by agencies, committees or 
departments designated or appointed under 
clause (3)”. 

{c) Section 4342(f) of such title is 
amended by striking out “clauses (3)—(7) 
and (9)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“clauses (3)—(6) and (8)”. 

(d) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
4342 (g) of such title are each amended by 
striking out (3) or (4)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(3)”. 

(e) Section 4342(h) of such title is 
amended by striking out “Congressman or 
other”. 

(f) The second sentence of section 4343 of 
such title is amended by striking out by the 
persons named in clauses (2) —(8)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “under authority of 
clauses (2)-(7)”. 

(g) Section 4347 of 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “If” at the beginning 
thereof and inserting “(a) If”; 

(2) by striking out “nominated by a Rep- 
resentative” in the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “nominated by an 
agency, committee or department referred 
to in clause (3) of section 4342(a) of this 
title”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(b) In any State in which one or more 
Representatives to the Congress are elected 
at-large, five candidates for each Representa- 
tive so elected shall be nominated from the 
State at-large by an agency, committee or 
department of such State designated or ap- 
pointed under clause (3) of section 4342(a) 
of this title.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 6954(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out clauses (3) and (4) 
and inserting in leu thereof the following: 

“(3) Ten cadets from each State plus five 
cadets from each congressional district of 
each State, nominated by an existing agency, 
committee or department designated by the 
Governor of the State to select nominees to 
the Academy, or by a committee appointed 
by the Governor of the State for the pur- 
pose of selecting nominees to the Academy.“; 

(2) by redesignating clauses (5) through 
(9) as clauses (4) through (8), respectively; 
and 


(3) by striking out “each Senator, Repre- 
sentative,” in the sentence immediately fol- 
lowing clause (8), as redesignated by para- 
graph (2) of this and inserting 


such title is 


in lieu thereof the following: “Each agency, 
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committee or department designated or ap- 
pointed under clause (3) and each”. 

(b) Clause (5) of section 6954(b) of such 
title is amended by striking out “by persons 
named in clauses (3) and (4)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “by agencies, committees or 
departments designated or appointed under 
clause (3)”. 

(e) Section 6954(e) of such title is 
amended by striking out “Congressman or 
other”. 

(d) Section 6955 of such title is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “If” at the beginning 
thereof and inserting (a) If”; 

(2) by striking out “nominated by a Rep- 
resentative” in the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “nominated by an 
agency, committee or department referred 
to in clause (3) of section 6954(a) of this 
title“; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(b) In any State in which one or more 
Representatives to the Congress are elected 
at large, five candidates for each Representa- 
tive so elected shall be nominated from the 
State at large by an agency, committee or 
department of such State designated or ap- 
pointed under clause (3) of section 6954(a) 
of this title.” 

(e) Section 6956(a) of such title is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of the Navy shall, as 
soon as possible after the first of June each 
year, notify in writing each agency, commit- 
tee or department designated or appointed 
under clause (3) of section 6954(a) of this 
title and each delegate in Congress of any 
vacancy that will exist at the Naval Academy 
because of graduation in the following year, 
or that may occur for other reasons, for 
which the agency, committee, or department 
or delegate is entitled to nominate a candi- 
date and five alternates.” 

(f) The second sentence of section 6956(b) 
of such title is amended by striking out “, or 
if the nomination cannot be made by reason 
of a vacancy in the membership of the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives,”. 

(g) The second sentence of section 6956(e) 
of such title is amended by striking out 
pS ee (8)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(2)- 


8) Section 6958(b) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out (3) (7) and (9)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(3)-—(6) and (8)”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 9342(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out clauses (3) and (4) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) Ten cadets from each State plus five 
cadets from each congressional district of 
each State, nominated by an existing agency, 
committee or department designated by the 
Governor of the State to select nominees to 
the Academy, or by a committee appointed 
by the Governor of the State for the purpose 
of selecting nominees to the Academy.”; 

(2) by redesignating clauses (5) through 
(9) as clauses (4) through (8), respectively; 
and 

(3) by striking out “Each Senator, Repre- 
sentative,” in the sentence immediately fol- 
lowing clause (8), as redesignated by para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “Each agency, 
committee or department designated or ap- 
pointed under clause (3) and each“. 

(b) Clause (5) of section 9342(b) of such 
title is amended by striking out “by persons 
named in clauses (3) and (4)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “by agencies, committees or 
departments designated or appointed under 
clause (3)”. 

(c) Section 9342(f) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “clauses (3)—(7) and (9)” 
inserting in lieu thereof “clauses (3)-(6) and 
(8)”. 

(d) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
9342(g) of such title are each amended by 
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striking out (3) or (4)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(3)”. 

(e) Section 9342 (h) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “Congressman or other”. 

(f) The second sentence of section 9343 
of such title is amended by striking out “by 
the persons named in clauses (2)-—(8)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “under authority of 
clauses (2)-—(7)”. 

(g) Section 9347 of such title is amended— 

(1) by striking out “If” at the beginning 
thereof and inserting (a) If”; 

(2) by striking out “nominated by a Rep- 
resentative” in the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “nominated by an se tai 
committee or department referred to 
clause (3) of section 9347(a) of this sitters $ 
and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(b) In any State in which one or more 
Representatives to the Congress are elected 
at-large, five candidates for each Represent- 
ative so elected shall be nominated from 
the State at-large by the agency, committee 
or department of such State designated or 
appointed under clause (3) of section 4342 
(a) of this title.”. 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective January 1, 1969. 


SURVEY TO ESTABLISH THE ROUTE 
OF THE CHISHOLM TRAIL 


Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, it is diffi- 
cult for us to imagine that the historic 
Chisholm Trail—so much a part of the 
folklore of our frontier—was first cut 
by wagon tracks only 100 years ago. 

In 1865 an Indian trader by the name 
of Jesse Chisholm broke a fresh route 
through the tall plains grasses and the 
forests between Wichita, Kans., and 
Council Grove, Okla.—near the present 
site of Yukon, Okla. From this genesis, 
the trail has been extended in both di- 
rections, as far north as Abilene, Kans., 
to its Rio Grande terminus. 

Chisholm’s tracks between the North 
Canadian and the Arkansas were fol- 
lowed northward the following year by 
Capt. Henry Spekes with the first of 
countless herds of longhorns which 
would eventually walk to market over 
the route before it was closed by settle- 
ments and quarantines. 

The Texas extension of the Chisholm 
Trail reached from the Rio Grande 
through present Cameron Willacy, Kle- 
berg, Nueces, San Patricio, Bee, Karnes, 
Wilson, Guadalupe, Hays, Travis, Wil- 
liamson, Bell, McLennan, Bosque, Hill, 
Johnson, Tarrant, Wise, and Montague 
Counties. 

According to a study prepared for me 
by the Library of Congress, variations 
from the direct route included Hidalgo, 
Brooks, Jim Wells, Live Oak, Goliad, 
Gonzales, Caldwell, Falls, Denton, and 
Cooke Counties. Fixed points were the 
crossing of the Colorado River in the 
eastern part of present Austin, Brushy 
Creek at Round Rock, Kimball’s Bend 
on the Brazos, and Trinity Ford in Fort 
Worth below the junction of Clear and 
West Forks. 

Between these, variable routes were 
used and innumerable branch or feeder 
trails fanned out in both directions 
throughout the length of the main trails. 
Many of these feeders were also termed 
the Chisholm Trail. From the Mata- 
gorda country, herds were likely to enter 
the main trail on the McLennan County 
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prairie near present McGregor. Most 
other trails from beyond the Colorado 
concentrated at Austin. 

The Red River was crossed at Sivell’s 
Bend, Spanish Fort, or Red River Sta- 
tion, which eventually superseded the 
others. Bearing northwest between Box 
and Red Creeks to Blue Grove, the Trail 
turned north to a landmark known as 
Monument Hill, near Addington, passing 
about 3 miles east of Ryan, Okla. 
For 80 miles it was within 1 to 5 miles 
of the present Rock Island Railroad and 
U.S. Highway 81, but halfway between 
the Washita and the South Canadian it 
turned via the present town of Tuttle to 
Yukon. 

Local laws forbidding cattle move- 
ments closed the longhorn trading in 
such cattle centers as Abilene, Salina, 
Ellsworth, Hays, Wichita, Caldwell, Hun- 
newell, and Wellington during the early 
18708, until, by 1877 all former Chisholm 
Trail terminals were excluded from the 
Texas trade of 1877. Dodge City was by 
that time the principal Kansas outlet 
for Texas cattle, and the Dodge or West- 
ern Trail became the main longhorn 
highway. 

Much of this background information 
was secured, I want to note, from Walter 
Prescott Webb’s “Handbook of Texas.” 
My purpose in this historical review to- 
day, Mr. President, is as a prelude to the 
introduction of a bill to establish the 
route of the Chisholm Trail and to have 
the Secretary of the Interior establish 
markers to identify the route. 

I introduce a bill on behalf of myself, 
Mr. Cartson, and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucuH], and ask that it be 
appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1417) to provide for a sur- 
vey by the Secretary of the Interior to 
establish the route of the Chisholm Trail 
and for the establishment of markers to 
identify such route, and for the other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Tower (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


CHANGES IN PASSPORT LAWS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to make several changes 
in the passport laws presently in force. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, and I 
am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter to the 
Vice President from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State dated March 20, 1967, 
in regard to it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1418) to make several 
changes in the passport laws presently 
in force, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
(by request), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

8. 1418 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act of July 3, 1926, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 217a), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. The validity of the passport shall 
be limited to a period of not more than 
five years. The Secretary of State may limit 
@ passport to a shorter period. A valid 
passport outstanding as of the effective 
date of this Act shall be valid for a period 
of five years from the date of issue except 
where such passport is or has been limited by 
the Secretary of State to a shorter period.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Act of June 4, 1920, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 214), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“There shall be collected and paid into the 
Treasury of the United States quarterly a fee 
of $2 for executing each application for a 
passport and $13 for each passport issued: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to limit the right of the 
Secretary of State by regulation to authorize 
State officials to collect and retain the ex- 
ecution fee of $2. No passport fee shall be 
collected from an officer or employee of the 
United States proceeding abroad in the dis- 
charge of official duties, or from members of 
his immediate family; from an American sea- 
man who requires a passport in connection 
with his duties aboard an American flag 
vessel; or from a widow, child, parent, brother 
or sister of a deceased member of the Armed 
Forces proceeding abroad to visit the grave 
of such member. No execution fee shall be 
collected for an application made before a 
Federal official by a person excused from 
payment of the passport fee under this 
section.” 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of Title IX of the Act of 
June 15, 1917 (22 U.S.C, 213), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. Before a passport is issued to any 
person by or under authority of the United 
States such person shall subscribe to and 
submit a written application which shall 
contain a true recital of each and every mat- 
ter of fact which may be required by law 
or by any rules authorized by law to be 
stated as a prerequisite to the issuance of 
any such passport. If the applicant has not 
previously been issued a United States pass- 
port, the application shall be duly verified 
by his oath before a person authorized and 
empowered by the Secretary of State to ad- 
minister oaths.” 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on the 
thirtieth day following the date of its enact- 
ment, 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 


is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 20, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is submitted 
herewith a proposed bill to make several 
changes in the passport laws now in force. 

The princtpal features of the bill are pro- 
visions to (1) change the period of validity of 
United States passports from the present 
three years renewable for two years, to five 
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years without renewal; (2) provide for a 
statutory change in the fees for execution of 
an application and the issuance of the pass- 
port and a change in the categories of per- 
sons eligible for no-fee passports; (3) mod- 
ify the present requirement of an oath in the 
execution of a passport application when the 
applicant has previously been issued a pass- 
port. 

Existing law (22 U.S.C. 217(a)) provides 
that a passport shall be valid for a period of 
three years and may be renewed for a further 
period of two years. These periods parallel 
Section 352(a)(1) and (2) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1484 
(a) (1) and (2) providing that a naturalized 
citizen shall lose his nationality by three 
years’ continuous residence in the country of 
his birth or former nationality or by five 
years’ continuous residence in any other for- 
eign country. The decision of the Supreme 
Court in Schneider v. Rusk, 373 U.S. 163 
(1964), holding this discrimination as to 
naturalized citizens unconstitutional, elimi- 
nated the basis for these specific periods of 
passport validity. 

Section 1 of the bill provides for a passport 
valid for five years. This provision would 
eliminate the now unnecessary renewal re- 
quirement and would reduce the workload 
of passport issuing offices. The amount of 
the fees to be collected for an application for 
a passport, for issuance of a passport and 
for renewal of a passport are prescribed by 
statute (22 U.S.C. 214). Section 2 of the bill 
provides for a uniform fee of $2.00 for the 
execution of the passport application and a 
fee of $13.00 for the issuance of the passport. 
Thus, the total Cost of $15.00 for the new 5 
year passport would be the same as the exist- 
ing total cost of $15.00 for the present 3 year 
passport renewed for 2 years. 

This section of the bill also provides for a 
technical change in the present law respect- 
ing categories of persons eligible for no-fee 
passports. The term “member of the Armed 
Forces” replaces the words soldiers, sailors 
or marines” so as to include the Air Force. 
Finally, the section provides for exemption 
from the execution fee for those entitled to 
no-fee passports, when the application is 
made before a Federal official. 

Section 213 of Title 22 United States Code 
requires that each time a person applies for 
a passport he must personally appear before 
a person authorized to administer oaths so 
that he may swear to the statements con- 
tained in his application for a passport, The 
Department considers this requirement of 
personal appearance unnecessary once the 
person's citizenship and identity have been 
established. Section 3 of the bill would, 
therefore, eliminate the necessity of succes- 
sive personal appearances by individuals who 
have already been issued a passport. The 
Department would provide by regulations 
that such persons would be able to apply 
for successive passports by mail. The De- 
partment believes that this procedure would 
not impair the integrity of United States 
passports since false statements made in the 
application would be covered by the criminal 
provisions of Sections 1001 and 1542 of Title 
18 United States Code. 

In our view, the enactment of this pro- 
posed bill would make possible significant 
improvements in the passport issuing process 
to the benefit of both the public and the 
Government. These improvements are es- 
sential in view of the substantial increase 
each year in the number of the passports 
which the Department, its passport agencies 
in this country and its foreign service posts 
abroad must process. Therefore, it is hoped 
that early and favorable consideration may 
be given to this proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the Administration's 
program there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this proposed legislation to the 
Congress. 
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A similar communication is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary jor Congressional 
Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF WATERSHED PRO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVEN- 
TION ACT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
(68 Stat. 666), as amended. 

The bill would authorize long-term 
cost sharing for land treatment in small 
watersheds to assist farmers in carrying 
out their responsibilities in preventing 
erosion which would cause sedimentation 
in the flood-prevention structures and 
reduce their effectiveness. 

The bill would provide for the use of 
other Federal funds for the acquisition 
of land, rights-of-way, and easements for 
the carrying out of the most effective 
means of flood prevention for down- 
stream protection. Many small water- 
sheds are denied activation to provide 
flood prevention because of the inability 
of the local people to obtain easements 
and rights-of-way due to the cost. The 
amendments in this bill would enable the 
local people to meet these responsibili- 
ties prior to the escalation of costs that 
normally accrue on the announcement 
of public works. 

The bill would also provide for cost 
sharing for water storage in detention 
structures for the purpose of diluting 
downstream wastes from industries and 
municiprlities. Water quality is one of 
the prime problems facing us in our 
water resource develo, ment and utiliza- 
tion in an expanding economy and an 
increasing population. Water quantity 
and water quality are inseparable. How- 
ever, the quality of water can be en- 
hanced by the addition of stored water 
that will assist in the dilution of the 
wastes within a stream. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1423) to amend the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
EAS LAND (for himself and Mr. Mon- 
TOYA), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I am 
most pleased to join in cosponsoring of 
the bill which has just been introduced 
by my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], to amend the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended. Major changes embodied in 
this legislation are as follows: 

First. Authorization of long-term 
cost sharing for land treatment to pre- 
vent erosion and consequent sedimenta- 
tion in flood prevention structures. 

Second. Provision for use of other 
Federal funds for land acquisition, 
rights-of-way and easements. 

Third. Establish cost of sharing for 
water storage to dilute downstream 
industrial and municipal wastes. 

Long-term cost sharing for land treat- 
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ment is a must for small watersheds 
throughout the Nation. It would assist 
farmers in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities in preventing erosion which in 
turn causes sedimentation in flood pre- 
vention structures, reducing their effec- 
tiveness. 

It would enable them to more effec- 
tively carry out land treatment needs 
of their farms, improving use of land 
and strengthening agricultural econo- 
mies of these watersheds. 

Using other Federal funds to acquire 
land, rights-of-way and easements 
would do much to aid carrying out of 
flood prevention for downstream pro- 
tection. Local citizens in small water- 
sheds cannot afford costs of obtaining 
easements and rights-of-way. One neg- 
ative result of the present situation is 
that needed structures are omitted or 
moved further upstream. 

Either of these situations may reduce 
effectiveness and long term benefits of 
the project because of resultant failure 
to retard sufficient flood flow. 

Provisions of this bill would enable 
local people to meet these responsibilities 
prior to cost escalation attendant upon 
announcement of public works of this 
nature. These funds can now be used 
for cost sharing of land for recreation 
purposes, and expanding their use to 
fiood prevention would create tangible 
gains. 

Without water quality, water quantity 
would be useless. There is a growing 
need for water storage to enhance water 
quality by diluting polluted runoff or by 
periodic flushing of polluted streams. In 
this bill there is provision for cost shar- 
ing of water storage in detention struc- 
tures in order to accomplish this. 

In summary, then, Mr. President, this 
will aid small watersheds, prevent or con- 
trol erosion, store water and insure its 
high quality. Innumerable farms would 
become far more efficient agricultural 
units and everywhere our land would re- 
ceive the treatment it increasingly de- 
serves and must have. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IN HEALTH 
AND MEDICAL ASSISTANCE BENE- 
FITS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, by re- 
quest of the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to permit the District of 
Columbia to participate in the health 
and medical assistance benefits made 
available by the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp, along with a 
letter of transmittal and a justification 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received, and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and justification will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1424) to enable the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to participate in the 
health and medical assistance benefits 
made available by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965, introduced by Mr. 
Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
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District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 1424 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia is hereby authorized, within avail- 
able appropriations and allotted funds, to 
take such action and to promulgate suck. 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to permit District of Columbia participation 
in, and to secure for the District of Columbia 
the health and medical assistance benefits 
made available by titles XVIII and XIX of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law es- 
tablishing (1) a durational residency re- 
quirement, (2) a means test, (3) per diem or 
other periodic rates for the in-patient or 
out-patient care or treatment of the medi- 
cally needy (by which term is meant those 
whose income and resources are insufficient 
to meet the cost of necessary medical serv- 
ices), or (4) the financial responsibility of 
relatives of the medically needy, for persons 
provided health and medical care and treat- 
ment by or at the expense of the District of 
Columbia, 


The letter and justification, presented 
by Mr. Morse, are as follows: 


MarcH 22, 1967. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. PRESDENT: The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia have the 
honor to submit herewith a draft bill “To 
enable the District of Columbia to partici- 
pate in the health and medical assistance 
benefits made available ~y the Social Secur- 
ity Amendments of 1965.” 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Commissioners to take such 
action and to promulgate such regulations 
as may be necessary or required to permit 
publicly-owned District of Columbia hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities to provide 
health and medical care and services to 
eligible aged individuals under the hospital 
insurance benefits program and the supple- 
mentary medical insurance benefits program 
established by title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and to furnish medical assistance 
to eligible residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia under the program established by 
title XIX of such Act, as added by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965 (79 Stat. 286; 
Public Law 89-97). Such programs would 
be conducted in the District pursuant to 
regulations issued, and policy and procedural 
guidelines established by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Social Security Amendments of 1965 
contain health legislation which has a very 
significant impact on the District of Colum- 
bia government and particularly upon its 
Department of Public Health. The law 
makes it possible to greatly broaden the 
scope and to improve the quality of the 
health and medical services which are avail- 
able to individuals in the District, particu- 
larly to those persons whose ability to obtain 
adequate medical care is impeded by the 
inadequacy of their finances. 

In further explanation of the purposes of 
the proposed legislation and to justify its 
enactment, the Commissioners invite your 
attention to the attached justification. This 
justification refers to several provisions of 
existing District of Columbia laws which 
must be made inoperative if the District is 
to participate fully in programs under titles 
XVIII and XIX of the Social Security Act, 
and sets forth information concerning the 
budgetary implications of the proposed leg- 
islation and the financial impact its passage 
can be expected to have on both the Federal 
Government and the District Government. 
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The Commissioners believe it highly ad- 
vantageous to the District Government and 
its citizens that they realize the liberalized 
benefits of the expanded health and medical 
programs provided by titles XVIII and XXX 
of the Social Security Act, and they strongly 
recommend the enactment of this legisla- 
tion during this session of the Congress. 

The Commissioners have been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that, from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program, 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO 
ENABLE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA To PAR- 
TICIPATE IN THE HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE BENEFITS MADE AVAILABLE BY 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1965 


In order for the District to meet various 
provisions of Federal law or conform to 
standards required under regulations issued 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, so as to enable its residents to re- 
ceive the full measure of the benefits avail- 
able, it is essential that several existing Dis- 
trict legal requirements which are in basic 
conflict with titles XVIII and XIX of the 
Social Security Act be rendered inoperative. 
The proposed legislation accordingly author- 
izes the Commissioners to promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
permit District participation in, and to se- 
cure for the District the health and medical 
assistance benefits made available by titles 
XVIII and XIX of the Act, notwithstanding 
any existing provision of law establishing 
(1) a durational residency requirement, (2) 
a means test, (3) per diem or other periodic 
rates for the inpatient or outpatient care or 
treatment of the medically needy, or (4) the 
financial responsibility of relatives of the 
medically needy, for persons provided health 
and medical care and treatment by or at 
the expense of the District of Columbia. 
Specifically, the Commissioners are author- 
ized by the bill, notwithstanding existing 
provisions of law, to meet conditions imposed 
by applicable terms of the Social Security 
Act or administrative regulations in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1, Permanent language appearing in the 
first proviso under the subheading “Operat- 
ing Expenses, Gallinger Municipal Hospital” 
in section 1 of the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation Act, 1946 (59 Stat. 282; D.C. 
Code, sec. 32-321), prohibits the use of Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations for the 
medical treatment of persons who have not 
been residents of the District for one year. 
The proviso reads as follows: 

“Provided, That hereafter no District of 
Columbia appropriations shall be available 
for the care of persons, except in emergency 
cases, where the person has been a resident 
of the District of Columbia for less than one 
year at the time of application for admis- 
sion”. 

Neither section 226 of the Social Security 
Act, relating to entitlement for hospital in- 
surance benefits, nor section 1836 of such 
Act, relating to eligibility for supplementary 
medical insurance benefits, impose any dura- 
tional residence requirement, and section 
1902(b)(3) of such Act precludes approval 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare of any plan for medical assistance 
which attempts to exclude any individual 
who resides in the District. The bill au- 
thorizes the Commissioners to provide, by 
regulation, medicare and medical assistance 
to any resident of the District otherwise eli- 
gible for such services and benefits without 
regard to the aforesaid durational residence 
requirement of District of Columbia law. 

2. Section 1802 of the Social Security Act 
provides that any individual entitled to in- 
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surance benefits under title XVIII may ob- 
tain health services from any institution, 
agency, or person qualified to participate 
under such title if the institution, agency, or 
person undertakes to provide him such serv- 
ices. The term medical assistance“, as de- 
fined by section 1905 (a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, not only covers individuals who are 
recipients of public assistance, but also in- 
cludes those persons who are medically 
needy; i.e., those whose income and resources 
are insufficient to meet all of the costs of 
hospital, physicians’, and related medical 
services. A proviso to the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, 1947 (60 Stat. 511; 
D. C. Code, sec. 32-322), however, prohibits, 
with certain exceptions, the use of appropria- 
tions by the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Public Health for the medical care 
of persons who are not indigent, The proviso 
reads as follows: 

“Provided, That hereafter no part of any 
appropriation for Gallinger Municipal Hos- 
pital or the Health Department shall be used 
for furnishing, other than at rates prescribed 
by the Commissioners, clinical services, 
drugs, pharmaceutical preparations, or X-ray 
service, to persons who are not indigent, ex- 
cept in emergency cases or where the Com- 
missioners determine it to be necessary in 
the public interest.” 

Since there are no provisions in either title 
XVIII or title XIX which require that any 
person receiving services or benefits there- 
under be indigent, it is necessary that the 
Commissioners have authority, through the 
issuance of appropriate regulations, to over- 
come the effect of the aforesaid proviso with 
respect to persons eligible for treatment un- 
der Federal aid programs of health insurance 
for the aged and medical assistance. 

3. Under the subheading Health and Wel- 
faxe“ in section 1 of the District of Columbia 
Appropriation Act, 1967 (80 Stat. 1170), the 
Congress has established ceilings on the rates 
which the District may pay to various Federal 
and private hospitals for services rendered to 
indigent residents. The proviso reads as 
follows: 
s “Provided, That the inpatient rate and out- 

patient rate under such contracts [for the 
care and treatment of indigent patients in 
institutions, including those under sectarian 
control], with the exception of Children’s 
Hospital, and for services rendered by Freed- 
men’s Hospital shall not exceed $38 per diem 
and the outpatient rate shall not exceed $6 
per visit; the inpatient rate and outpatient 
rate for Children’s Hospital shall not exceed 
$40 per diem and $6.75 per visit; and the 
inpatient rate (excluding the proportionate 
share for repairs and construction) for serv- 
ices rendered by Saint Elizabeths Hospital for 
patient care shall be $12.18 per diem”. 
(Bracketed explanation added) 

Section 1902(a)(13)(B) of the Social Se- 
curity Act states that a plan submitted for 
approval under title XIX must provide for 
payment of the reasonable cost of inpatient 
hospital services provided under such plan. 
“Reasonable costs” are determined in accord- 
ance with standards approved by the Secre- 
vary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Presumably, similar maximums will be es- 
tablished under the 1968 Appropriation Act, 
which is yet to be approved by the Congress. 
Accordingly, it may become necessary, if Dis- 
trict participation in title XIX is not to be 
jeopardized, that appropriate revisions be 
made in these rates to meet standards ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. It is quite possible, of 
course, that this problem can be solved by 
agreement with the respective Appropriation 
Committees of both Houses through the in- 
sertion of appropriate language in the pend- 
ing District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
thereby making it unnecessary for the Com- 
missioners to act further therein. 

4. The Social Security Act authorizes the 
furnishing, under title XVIII, of limited in- 
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patient psychiatric hospital services to per- 
sons 65 years of age or older, and, under title 
XIX, medical assistance in behalf of such 
individuals who are patients in mental hos- 
pitals. As heretofore indicated, Federal aid 
or assistance in these medical programs will 
be withheld from any State which imposes 
any durational residence requirement upon 
recipients thereof. In addition, section 1902 
(a) (17) (D) of the Act provides that a State 
plan for medical assistance may not take 
into account the financial responsibility of 
an adult child for his parents, or the finan- 
cial responsibility of a parent for his adult 
children, other than a child who is blind or 
permanently and totally disabled, with re- 
spect to any medical assistance furnished to 
such parent or child. Moreover, section 1902 
(a) (18) of such Act provides that no lien 
may be imposed against the property of any 
individual prior to his death on account of 
medical assistance paid or to be paid on his 
behalf, and that there shall be no adjust- 
ment or recovery from the estate of an in- 
dividual who received medical assistance, ex- 
cept a person who was 65 years of age or older 
when he received such assistance, and then 
only after the death of his surviving spouse, 
if any, and only at a time when he has no 
surviving child who is under age 21 or is 
blind or permanently blind. 

On the other hand, section 21-551 of the 
District of Columbia Code provides that— 

“(a) If a person ordered committed to a 
public hospital by the court pursuant to sec- 
tion 21-545 is found by the Commission, 
subject to a review by the court, not to be a 
resident of the District of Columbia, and to 
be a resident of another place, he shall be 
transferred to the State of his residence, if 
an appropriate institution of that State is 
willing to accept him. If the person is an 
indigent, the expense of transferring him, 
including the traveling expenses of neces- 
sary attendants, shall be borne by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, 
‘resident of the District of Columbia’ means 
a person who has maintained his principal 
place of abode in the District of Columbia 
for more than one year immediately prior 
to the filing of the petition referred to in 
subsection (a) of section 21-541.“ 

Section 21-586(a) of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code provides in part as follows: 

“(a) The father, mother, husband, wife, 


and adult children of a mentally ill person, 


if of sufficient ability, and the estate of the 
mentally ill person, if the estate is suf- 
ficient for the purpose, shall pay the cost to 
the District of Columbia of the mentally ill 
person’s maintenance, including treatment, 
in a hospital in which the person is hos- 
pitalized under this chapter. The Commis- 
sion on Mental Health shall examine, un- 
der oath, the father, mother, husband, wife, 
and adult children of an alleged mentally ill 
person whenever those relatives live within 
the District of Columbia, and ascertain their 
ability or the ability of the estate to main- 
tain or contribute toward the maintenance 
of the mentally ill person . . .” 

No conclusive decision has yet been made 
on the question of whether the District will 
qualify as a provider of services under title 
XVIII or will furnish medical assistance 
under title XIX to persons 65 years of age or 
older who are patients in mental institu- 
tions. Should it be determined, however, 
that the District is eligible to provide such 
services or furnish such assistance, no dura- 
tional residence requirements may be im- 
posed upon the recipients thereof, and only 
certain specified relatives may be held re- 
sponsible for the costs of hospitalization of 
such mentally ill persons. The Commis- 
sioners therefore are authorized by the bill 
to make regulations overcoming the effect of 
these conflicting provisions of District law. 

5. Under section 2 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Assistance Act of 1962 (76 
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Stat. 914; D.C, Code, sec. 3-201), “the term 
‘public assistance’ means payment in or by 
money, medical care, remedial care, goods or 
services to, or for the benefit of, needy per- 
sons”. Should the bill be enacted into law, 
assistance in the form of medical care or 
remedial care furnished to needy persons by 
the District will no longer be subject to the 
provisions of the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Assistance Act of 1962, but such care will 
be governed by regulations issued by the 
Commissioners in accordance with applica- 
ble requirements of title XIX of the Social 
Security Act. 

In any event, Federal sharing in medical 
aid or assistance under title I (old-age as- 
sistance and medical assistance for the 
aged), title IV (aid to families with depend- 
ent children), title X (aid to the blind), title 
XIV (aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled), and title XVI (the combined 
adult program), will, pursuant to section 
121(b) of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965, terminate with respect to any pe- 
riod after December 31, 1969. The District 
therefore must have authority to participate 
in title XIX on or before such date, or be 
placed in the position of haying to provide 
medical care to its indigent and medically 
needy residents without Federal assistance. 

The Commissioners presently intend, if the 
proposed legislation be enacted, to proceed 
with the implementation of the District's 
title XIX medical assistance program by es- 
tablishing the initial financial eligibility level 
for participation therein at an annual income 
of $4,200 for a family of four (adjusted to 
different figures for family groups of other 
composition and for individuals). With the 
eligibility level fixed at this amount, an esti- 
mated 217,300 persons in the District of Co- 
lumbia would potentially be eligible for par- 
ticipation in the District’s title XIX pro- 
gram—almost 57,000 more than those cur- 
rently eligible for medical care under the ex- 
isting programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health. With a financial 
eligibility level of $4,200 for a family of four, 
a title XIX program could be instituted at no 
current additional cost to the District, and 
the level of its expenditures for medical care 
would remain at the amount presently 
budgeted for fiscal year 1967 of $30.7 million. 
The total Federal reimbursement to the Dis- 
trict under such a program would be approxi- 
mately $10.6 million. Under the existing 
Kerr-Mills program (which would be ab- 
sorbed into the proposed title XIX program) 
the Federal Government during fiscal year 
1966 contributed $2,250,000 to the District. 
Accordingly, the net additional cost to the 
Federal Government of the anticipated pro- 
gram for the District would amount to an 
estimated $8.4 million. 

The District’s expenditures for a program 
of the scope just described, taken together 
with the Federal reimbursement, would en- 
able the Department of Public Health to de- 
velop for the approximately 217,300 persons 
a comprehensive medical care program which 
would meet the requirements of title XIX 
of the Social Security Act, and include in- 
patient and outpatient care, visits to a physi- 
cian, surgical procedures, diagnostic services 
of every variety, skilled nursing home care, 
home health services, psychiatric care (both 
inpatient and outpatient), tuberculosis care, 
the furnishing of drugs, biologicals, pros- 
theses, and other supplies, and the provision 
of dental, optometric, and podiatric services. 

It is the Commissioners’ expectation, how- 
ever, that the District will have sufficient ap- 
propriated funds to enable it to raise the 
financial eligibility standard for a family of 
four to a figure of $4,780 over a three-year 
period, and that the initially established 
level of $4,200 will remain in effect no longer 
than the end of fiscal year 1968. Accordingly, 
the Commissioners propose raising the ell- 
gibility level to $4,400 for a family of four in 
fiscal year 1969, to $4,600 in fiscal year 1970, 
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and to $4,780 in fiscal year 1971, dependent, 
of course, upon the availability of District 
funds in those years. The progressive 
changes in the eligibility standard would, of 
course, be subject to annual review by the 
Congress during its consideration of the Dis- 
trict’s appropriation bill. 

With an eligibility level set at the recom- 
mended $4,780 figure, approximately 258,400 
persons in the District ultimately would be 
eligible for benefits under title XIX medical 
programs. The total cost of a program of this 
extent would be approximately $48.5 million, 
of which the District would have to bear 
$36.2 million, or about $5.5 million more 
than is currently budgeted. The Federal 
reimbursement to the District under such a 
program would be approximately $12.3 mil- 
lion, and the net increase in Federal reim- 
bursements (excluding contributions under 
the present Kerr-Mills program) is estimated 
at $10.1 million. 


TO PROSCRIBE THE MAILING OF 
CERTAIN MATTER NOT DESIRED 
BY ADDRESSEES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, for myself 
and Senators Fonc, THURMOND, and 
Bays, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to proscribe the mail- 
ing of certain matter not desired by 
addressees. 

Complaints to the Post Office Depart- 
ment over the receipt of unsolicited ad- 
vertisements for pornographic and other 
objectionable materials increased from 
128,000 in 1965 to over 197,000 in 1966. 

No other subject generates so much 
mail to nearly every Senator from con- 
stituents and their children in every com- 
munity and every station in life. 

No other subject is so blurred in the 
courts’ decisions. 

No other subject is so important to 
the growing fiber of our youth. 

No one would deny the direct mail ad- 
vertisers’ right to make a living. But 
I feel very strongly that citizens also 
have the right to determine what kind 
of material they will have coming into 
their homes and into the hands of their 
children. I think there is a freedom of 
choice which must be respected by 
others, no matter what their business. 

This bill does not attempt to outline 
any kind of censorship or control of 
the manufacture and distribution of ma- 
terials that appeal only to perverted 
interests. 

What I do intend is to give the mothers 
and fathers and other citizens of this 
country the means to protect the privacy 
of their homes and the means to enforce 
their own decisions of what publications 
and ads they will and will not allow to 
come through their doors. 

Years ago this subcommittee became 
concerned with the devastating influence 
of this material on young minds and it 
gathered several volumes of expert testi- 
mony and expert opinion calling for 
stricter controls and penalties for crim- 
inals in the pornography racket. 

As a result of those hearings, several 
measures were enacted into law which 
afforded increased protection to the 
public. 

As often happens, however, the rack- 
eteers and smut peddlers move swiftly to 
evade these new laws to enable them to 
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get at the lucrative market that is avail- 
able for these materials. They found 
loopholes in our laws or they found 
detours around them, and as we prose- 
cuted them in this country, like so many 
weeds, they have sprung up beyond our 
borders out of the law’s reach and, today, 
they are still able to ply their ugly trade 
through the mails. 

Blatant disregard for the privacy of 
some 10,000 young girls was revealed to 
this Senate’s Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency. Last Decem- 
ber, Mr. Alvin Zumbrun, director of the 
Maryland Crime Commission told us that 
a Chicago firm bought 10,000 girls’ names 
at $50 per 1,000 which were traced to a 
legitimate teen magazine to whose pen 
pal club the girls had written. The Chi- 
cago firm then presented the names in 
an erotic publication as the names of 
promiscuous girls who were looking for 
fast company. 

Subsequent telephone calls and letters 
to the girls rightly enraged their parents 
and distressed these youngsters. The 
commission learned that the Maryland 
girls had not given permission for their 
names to be so used. 

Advised to write to the distributor, 
parents demanded that their daughter’s 
names be stricken from the list. Regis- 
tered mail receipts and later mailings 
demonstrated that these requests were 
completely ignored. 

A 14-year-old Ohio boy wrote to me 
asking if I could do something to stop 
this kind of pandering advertising mail 
which he had received. He said: 

I've sent it back, marked it “refused,” even 
“deceased” but it doesn’t do any good. 


He was afraid that if his dad ever 
found out that he was receiving these 
ads for erotic books and films, his dad 
would “most likely kill“ him. 

Congressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM told 
the subcommittee that since ordering a 
25-cent collection of stamps from a Boy 
Scout magazine 10 years ago, his son has 
been receiving unsolicited ads for erotic 
materials for the past 7 years. Analysis 
of the boy’s most recent mail reveals that 
the use of only 4 coded labels brought 
17 ads for indecent material from 13 
companies in the past 14% years. 

A Maryland Crime Commission inves- 
tigator responded to two ads and, as a 
result of becoming part of a mailing list, 
received in 7 years over 400 pieces of un- 
solicited advertising mail, about half of 
which were sex oriented. 

This is not a new problem. During the 
late Senator Kefauver's landmark study 
of crime and horror comic books, one 
publisher testified that his company sent 
“by mistake” a tray of addressograph 
plates bearing the names of 400 children 
to the publisher of sex literature. The 
witness himself advertised and sold high- 
ly suggestive materials to children as 
young as 9 years old. 

This is a qualitative sampling of some 
facts presented in the subcommittee’s 
investigation. It does not begin to give 
a quantitative picture of this practice. 
I have mentioned the number of com- 
plaints to the Post Office Department. 
But these, of course, are only a tiny ex- 
posed cap to the iceberg proportions of 
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the total business of swapping mailing 
lists and pandering for the sale of ob- 
seenity. 

The bill which I introduce today, Mr. 
President, will not cure all the ills of 
postal abuse. It will, however, give the 
postal advertising recipient a method 
whereby, if he wants to, he may stop the 
influx of pandering advertisements into 
his home. 

The procedure, if implemented, will op- 
erate like this: 

First. The addressee will notify the 
Postmaster General of the receipt of an 
objectionable pandering ad. 

Second. Upon determining that the 
matter is indeed pandering, the Post- 
master General will issue an order, if re- 
quested by the recipient, to the sender 
directing him to refrain from further 
mailings of such matter to the addressee. 

Third. The order will expressly pro- 
hibit the sender from making any fur- 
ther mailings of pandering advertise- 
ments to the addressee, effective 30 days 
after receipt of the order. 

Fourth. The order will also direct the 
sender to delete immediately the name 
of the addressee from all mailing lists 
owned or controlled by him, and will 
prohibit the sender from selling, renting, 
or exchanging mailing lists bearing the 
name of the addressee. 

This bill provides that the children of 
the addressee be similarly protected at 
the parent’s request. 

If enacted, this bill will also give the 
courts a clear basis for prosecution. 
This bill deals with only the methods of 
promoting objectionable sex-oriented 
materials. It does not involve the courts 
in a decision of whether or not the ma- 
terial itself is obscene. 

Communications from thousands of 
forthright citizens indicate strong sup- 
port for this kind of legislation. 

The Post Office Department has re- 
peatedly urged Congress to give it such a 
tool for keeping unwanted smut out of 
their patrons’ mail boxes. 

Psychiatrists who treat both children 
and adults with twisted ideas of human 
behavior plead for realistic measures to 
prevent the continued warping of sensi- 
tive minds. 

Public officials dealing with extreme 
cases of delinquency and perversion have 
called for recognition of the influence of 
printed matter and mail-order gadgets. 

And, as I have indicated, many teen- 
agers themselves complain about receiv- 
ing such materials. 

I suspect that even the mailers will 
support this bill. It will clean up their 
lists at public expense. They will be 
able to eliminate names of those unlikely 
to buy their merchandise and thus get 
better returns on a mailing campaign. 

Today when a person’s name, tele- 
phone number, and address are handed 
around for sales and profit, there should 
be some control by an individual over the 
most offensive uses of his own name. 

We should be able to protect in some 
measure the gift of young minds which 
are for a short time entrusted to the care 
of adults. They are far more important 
than a single sale, and far more neces- 
sary to the development of our Nation 
than a single advertisement. 
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Most of my colleagues in Congress 
share my concern about the invasion of 
privacy in American homes by smut ped- 
dlers. 

And, I am sure that most share my 
alarm at the unchecked growth of the 
sale of mailing lists which are used in- 
discriminately in pandering for the sale 
of lewd publications. 

I hope that they will join me in calling 
for the end of at least part of the indig- 
nity to which our citizens are subjected 
and will act deliberately and decisively 
to pass this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1425) to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code in order to pro- 
scribe the mailing of certain matter not 
desired by addressees, introduced by Mr. 
Dopp (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


AMENDMENT PROVIDING FOR THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, today, I 
had the pleasure of meeting here in the 
Nation’s Capital a very distinguished 
American-educated engineer, the Hon- 
orable Seiho Matsuoka, chief executive 
of the government of the Ryukyu Islands. 

Mr. Matsuoka was born in Kin-son, 
Okinawa, on September 18, 1897. While 
still a boy, he journeyed to Hawaii to 
work on a sugar plantation and to attend 
Iolani School in Honolulu. From Hono- 
lulu he went to Los Angeles, and grad- 
uated from the Polytechnic High School 
of that city in 1921. He studied engineer- 
ing at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and graduated from Tri-State 
College of Engineering in Indiana in 
1924. 

Mr. Matsuoka took postgraduate work 
at Columbia University until 1926 and 
worked in New York City until 1928. Up- 
on his return to Japan, he worked for the 
Scientific Research Institute in Tokyo in 
1932, became chief of the manufacturing 
section of the Takasaki Machinery Man- 
ufacturing Co., and later was chief engi- 
neer and manager of the Kadena Sugar 
Refinery of the Okinawa Sugar Manu- 
facturing Co. 

After World War IT, he was a member 
of the Okinawa Advisory Council and a 
director of the public works department 
of the Okinawa Gunto government. In 
1951, he formed and became president of 
the Matsuoka Power Distribution Co. 
He was appointed chief executive of the 
government of the Ryukyu Islands on 
October 31, 1964, and was elected presi- 
dent of the Democratic Party on Decem- 
ber 26, 1964. He was elected chief execu- 
tive of the government of the Ryukyu 
Islands on March 16, 1966, under the 
Presidential executive order, as amended. 

As a pro-American chief executive on 
strategically important Okinawa, he has 
cooperated with the objectives of the U.S. 
civil administration in the Ryukyu Is- 
lands, and has been an able spokesman 
for stronger friendship between the peo- 
ple of Okinawa and the American people. 
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His present visit here—March 28 to 
April 8—is his fourth. He is accom- 
panied by Mr. Yoei Miyara, chief of the 
liaison and public affairs division, gov- 
ernment of the Ryukyu Islands. His first 
visit to Washington was in 1928, when 
he was returning to Okinawa from Co- 
lumbia University; his second in 1951, 
as a national leader under the U.S. Army- 
sponsored national leaders program, and 
his third in 1963, as a tourist on a world 
tour. 

Since the chief executive’s arrival on 
March 28, he has been meeting key Gov- 
ernment and congressional leaders to 
enlist support of an amendment to the 
Price Act—Public Law 86-629—pro- 
posed by the Department of the Army 
and supported by the Department of 
State, to raise the present authorized 
aid of $12 million to $25 million. 

In the last session of Congress, the 
House passed H.R. 12617, an amendment 
to raise the ceiling to $25 million, but 
this was not acted on in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

In recognition of the urgency for in- 
creased assistance for social and eco- 
nomic programs in Okinawa, Mr. Mat- 
suoka has made this special trip to Wash- 
ington to make an appeal for this 
increased ceiling in the 1968 fiscal year. 

He has prepared a statement of re- 
quest, in which is given the reasons why 
it is necessary that Congress amend the 
Price Act, and emphasizing that the 
United States, as administering author- 
ity, has a responsibility to increase its 
aid to his islands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his request be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

NAHA, OKINAWA. 

The primary purpose of my visit to Wash- 
ington is to seek the understanding and co- 
operation of the Congress concerning an 
amendment to the Price Act (PL 86-629, as 
amended), which provides for U.S. economic 
assistance to the Ryukyu Islands, as proposed 
by the Executive Branch to raise the present 
$12 million ceiling set in the Price Act to 
that of $25 million. 

The Government of the Ryukyu Islands 
(GRI) Budget for FY 1967 is compiled and 
includes many programs and projects to be 
carried out, on the premise that an addi- 
tional contribution from the United States 
in the amount of $5.3 million would be made 
available through the materialization of an 
amendment to the Price Act during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

That represents the action and decision of 
the High Commissioner who is responsible 
for the administration of the Ryukyu Islands, 
If the present $12 million ceiling set in the 
Price Act is not raised during the current 
fiscal year, the GRI budget for FY 1967 will 
have a revenue deficit in the amount of some 
$5.3 million, forcing us to stop carrying out 
many programs and projects and resulting in 
financial difficulties. 

The financial programs for FY 1967, which 
were presented to and agreed by the United 
States-Japan Consultative Committee, an 
official organ charged with discussing Ameri- 
can and Japanese economic assistance to the 
Ryukyu Islands, will become meaningless. It 
will also become difficult to implement the 
Long-Range Plan for the Economic and So- 
cial Development of the Ryukyu Islands 
which has been jointly developed by the U.S. 
Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Islands 
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(USCAR) and the Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands (GRI). In addition, there will be a 
setback in the achievement of the basic goals 
of the U.S. and Japanese Governments to 
narrow the gap existing between the Ryukyu 
Islands and comparable areas of the Japanese 
homeland. Furthermore, the long-range 
plan itself will have to be fundamentally 
revised. 

If the people of the Ryukyu Islands should 
find themselves in such a situation, they 
would be sure to feel discontented and 
criticize the United States for insincerity by 
viewing that the United States shirks its re- 
sponsibilities as administering authority, and 
that the United States administration places 
an emphasis on the maintenance of the 
military base but fails to take into full con- 
sideration their living and welfare. I am 
afraid that this might give rise to the 
political unrest. 

Although there has been remarkable prog- 
ress in the economy of the Ryukyu Islands 
during the recent years, there exists a wide 
gap between the levels of many areas of ac- 
tivities in the Ryukyu Islands and those in 
the Japanese homeland. Therefore, it is ob- 
viously clear that whether or not the present 
Price Act ceiling providing for US. economic 
assistance to the Ryukyu Islands will be 
raised is bound to have a definite effect upon 
the Ryukyuan people's future attitude toward 
and relationships with USCAR, 

Therefore, I wish to make a candid appeal 
to the Congress, in the best interest of U.S. 
Ryukyus cooperation and of the promotion 
of the Ryukyuan people’s welfare and well- 
being, to raise the present Price Act ceiling 
as soon as possible in response to the strong 
desire of the Ryukyuan people. I wish to re- 
quest the Congress to give its special consid- 
eration to the matter. 

1. Why is it necessary to amend the Price 
Act? 

It is true that there has been the sizable 
increase in aid from the United States and 
Japanese Governments to the Ryukyu Is- 
lands. There is, however, a wide gap between 
the levels of the welfare of the Ryukyuan 
people and of the GRI administration and 
finances, and those obtaining in comparable 
areas in Japan, the goal toward which the 
Ryukyuan people are working. 

In reviewing the national income in FY 
1966, for instance, we take note that per 
capita income in the Ryukyu Islands is $426 
against $690 in Japan, which shows only 
61 percent of per capita income in the 
Japanese homeland. 

The GRI budget has shown a steady annual 
increase over the recent years, which is at- 
tributable to increased aid by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and Japan. The 
scale of the GRI finances, however, reaches 
76 percent of that of a Japanese prefecture 
in comparable areas, even taking into con- 
sideration of such expenditures as go to pay 
for the GRI functions which would be na- 
turally taken over and paid by the Japanese 
Government if the Ryukyu Islands were un- 
der Japanese administration, and of such aid 
as is directly administered by USCAR for the 
Ryukyu Islands. The per capita budget of 
the GRI is $71 against $101 in comparable 
areas of Japan. 

The Ryukyu Islands lag behind Japan in 
such social investment areas as education, 
social welfare services, the construction of 
roads, harbor facilities, etc. 

In the field of education, the construction 
of better-built school classrooms has been 
carried on in conjunction with USCAR and 
with U.S. financial assistance. As compared 
with the situation in Japan, however, the 
per pupil floor space in a classroom used by 
grade and junior high schools of the Ryukyu 
Islands is only 49 percent and 51 percent of 
that in Japan, respectively. The per pupil 
educational expenditures for grade and junior 
high schools of the Ryukyu Islands reach 
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only 45 percent and 62 percent of those in 
Japan, respectively. 

In the system of social security, Japan ini- 
tiated many social welfare services and pro- 
grams such as social insurance and pensions 
in the years immediately following the end 
of World War II. It was with the beginning 
of FY 1967 that the Ryukyu Islands started 
implementing medical insurance pi 
Thus, there is a wide difference between wel- 
fare services and public assistance programs, 
constituting the other two main pillars in the 
system of social security, which are being 
implemented in the Ryukyu Islands, and 
those existing in the Japanese homeland, 

The Ryukyu Islands are far behind Japan 
in many other fields of activities which in- 
clude medical facilities and institutions, and 
harbor facilities. 

I strongly request the Congress to raise the 
present Price Act ceiling and to increase 
the annual U.S. economic aid to the Ryukyu 
Islands, so that the United States which, as 
administering authority, is responsible for 
the promotion of the Ryukyuan people's wel- 
fare and well-being, could achieve the basic 
goals to narrow the gap existing between the 
Ryukyu Islands and these comparable areas 
of the Japanese homeland. 

2. The United States as administering au- 
thority is responsible for increasing its aid 
to the Ryukyu Islands. 

As confirmed by the leaders of the United 
States and Japanese Governments, the two 
countries are cooperating with each other for 
the advancement of the welfare and well- 
being of the Ryukyuan people, with a view 
to narrowing differences which exist between 
the Ryukyu Islands and the Japanese home- 
land until such time as the Ryukyu Islands 
will be permitted to be restored to Japanese 
administration. 

It is the basic matter confirmed by the 
United States and Japanese Governments to 
increase their economic assistance to the 
Ryukyu Islands. In accord with this policy 
the Japanese Government aid to the GRI 
budget for FY 1967 amounts to $14.42 mil- 
lion, which shows a twofold increase over the 
previous year. The Japanese Government 
aid in FY 1968 will be $24 million, showing 
a greater annual increase. 

In 1962, the late President Kennedy an- 
nounced new policies toward the Ryukyu 
Islands. It has not been materialized to 
raise the present ceiling on U.S. economic 
assistance to the Ryukyu Islands to $25 mil- 
lion. We were gratified that in 1966 the 
House of Representatives passed HR 12617 
to remove the present ceiling on U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance to the Ryukyu Islands but 
we regret to note that the proposal was not 
acted on in the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

The U.S. Civil Administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands (USCAR) and the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands (GRI) have 
jointly developed the long-range plan on the 
premise that the Price Act would be amended 
to authorize an increase in the ceiling of 
U.S, aid to the Ryukyu Islands. In view of 
this, U.S. economic assistance in the amount 
of $14.07 million was compiled in the GRI 
Budget for FY 1967, which was presented to 
such official organs as the United States- 
Japan Consultative Committee and the 
United States-Japan-Ryukyus Technical 
Committee, and passed by the Legislature of 
the Government of the Ryukyu Islands. 
Therefore, the programs and projects are 
being implemented. 

With the end of FY 1967 just ahead, we 
are already beginning to feel a definite effect 
on execution of the budget since the pro- 
posed amendment to the Price Act has not 
acquired a definite outlook as yet. As U.S. 
aid to the GRI has a greater weight over the 
GRI Budget, it is not easy for us to revise 
the budget for reasons of our poor financial 
status, 
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I believe that it is a matter of great im- 
portance for the United States to have the 
High Commissioner, who is responsible for 
the administration of the Ryukyu Islands, 
give effect to his position, in order to deepen 
the already-existing trust, goodwill and 
cooperation on the part of the Ryukyuan 
people toward the U.S. administration. 

I wish to ask the Congress to show its 
better understanding and give its full sup- 
port to the request that I have submitted. 

SEIHO MATSUOKA, 
Chief Executive, Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the request of Mr. Matsuoka, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend section 4 of the act of July 12, 
1960, Public Law 86-629, as amended, 
providing for promotion of the economic 
and social development of the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The purpose of my bill is to raise the 
present $12 million ceiling set in the 
Price Act—Public Law 86-629—as 
amended by Public Law 87-746 of Octo- 
ber 4, 1962, to $25 million, an amount 
authorized to be appropriated in any 
fiscal year for obligation and expenditure 
in programs approved by the President 
for promoting the economic and social 
development of Okinawa. This increase 
is necessary and proper to carry out our 
responsibility to the people of Okinawa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1426) to amend the act 
providing for the economic and social 
development in the Ryukyu Islands, 
introduced by Mr. Fone, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 148 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (H.R. 6950) 
to restore the investment credit and the 
allowance of accelerated depreciation in 
the case of certain real property, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


WELCOME TO THE LATIN AMERI- 
CAN SUMMIT CONFERENCE— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 149 


Mr. COOPER (for himself and Mr. 
SMATHERS) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 60) to 
welcome the Latin American summit 
conference, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of my 
colleague, the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. Murpxy], be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 1340) to 
designate a portion of the San Fran- 
cisco-Stockton ship channel as the 
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John F. Baldwin ship channel, at its 
next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED NORTH CASCADES NA- 
TIONAL PARK, STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON—NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I would like to an- 
nounce open public hearings on S. 1321, 
the bill to establish the North Cascades 
National Park in the State of Washing- 
ton. The hearings will be conducted by 
the Subcommittee on Parks and Recrea- 
tion on April 24 and 25 in room 3110 of 
the New Senate Office Building, and will 
start at 10 a.m. each day. 

The bill carries out recommendations 
made to the 90th Congress by the Presi- 
dent, and is the culmination of 2½ years 
of study by the Departments of the In- 
terior and Agriculture and a field hear- 
ing on the study report held in Seattle 
early last year. 

Besides the North Cascades National 
Park, the bill also establishes the Ross 
Lake National Recreation Area and the 
Pasayten Wilderness, and enlarges the 
Glacier Peak Wilderness. 

In addition to the hearings here in 
Washington, D.C., field hearings will be 
scheduled in Washington State later this 
spring. I will make an announcement 
concerning the field hearings as soon as 
the dates are established. 

Individuals wishing to present their 
views at the hearings on April 24 and 25 
should contact the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 3106 New 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


HEARINGS ON FEDERAL JURY SE- 
LECTION BILLS—S. 383, S. 384, S. 
385, S. 386, S. 387, S. 989, S. 1319 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator Typrncs, the Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery, who is ill today, I wish to 
announce a second set of hearings for 
the consideration of S. 383, S. 384, S. 
385, S. 386, S. 387, S. 989, and S. 1319. 
These billg would provide improved judi- 
cial machinery for the selection of Fed- 
eral juries. 

The hearings will be held at 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday, April 11, and 10 a.m. Wednes- 
day, April 12, 1967, in the District of 
Columbia Committee hearing room, 
room 6226, New Senate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building. 


RESOLUTION OF LOGAN COUNTY, 
KANS., FARM BUREAU 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
farmers of Kansas and of the Nation are 
concerned with many problems as stated 
in a Logan County, Kans., Farm Bureau 
resolution that I received. 
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As mentioned in the resolution, every 
farmer must be concerned about our ex- 
port market; and this concern is most 
timely, as we are now negotiating the 
Kennedy round with the six Common 
Market countries in Geneva. The six 
nations of the Common Market, Ger- 
many, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and Italy, are our biggest 
dollar customers abroad—$1.6 billion 
worth a year. 

The agreements entered into with 
these Common Market countries are vital 
to agriculture and the farmers of our 
Nation. This is particularly true with 
respect to wheat, feed grains, and soy- 
beans, 

The bargaining days at Geneva are 
critical, and the fate of the Kennedy 
round depends, in considerable measure, 
on whether they are able to work out a 
deal on grains. 

Item II of the resolution deals with a 
problem that is of vital concern to the 
farmers—proposed changes in our social 
security program. These proposed 
changes will receive serious and detailed 
consideration by the Congress before 
final action is taken. 

One of the problems confronting those 
who retire under social security benefits 
is the limitation on earnings. At the 
present time the social security benefits 
of retired people are reduced by $1 for 
every $2 of income earned over $1,500 
and by dollar for dollar on all earnings 
over $2,700. This amount of earnea in- 
come for those over 65 should be greatly 
increased. As a matter of fact, I believe 
the work income test should be com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The proposed increased monthly bene- 
fits and the ever-increasing cost of this 
program will be given every considera- 
tion this session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Lo- 
gan County Farm Bureau resolution be 
printed in the Record as a part of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Logan (Kans.) County Farm Bu- 
reau Association] 

DEAR SENATOR CARLSON: The Logan County 
Farm Bureau Policy Executive Committee 
representing the approximately 400 Farm 
and Farm related families of the Logan 
County met on Friday, March 17th, to dis- 
cuss the Kennedy Round of Trade Agree- 
ments now in progress. We want to point 
out to you that Farm Prosperity in West- 
ern Kansas is based on exporting our farm 
products. One bushel of every two to three 
of our wheat must be exported. We strongly 
urge you to use the leverage of tariffs on im- 
ports of manufactured goods as a weapon to 
obtain tariff concessions for our farm prod- 
ucts. We are also opposed to commodity 
agreements, which divide up the market on 
political considerations when substituted 
meaningful trade agreements designed to re- 
duce trade restrictions thus providing effi- 
cient American farmers with unlimited mar- 
kets. We favor trade negotiations with na- 
tions prepared to offer reciprocal benefits to 
U.S. Agriculture. In any event we insist 
that G. A. T. T. agreements shall be submitted 
to the U.S. Senate subject to ratification as 
a constitutional requirement for treaties. 

Item II Pertaining to proposed changes in 
Social Security or O. A. S..: 

1. We believe retirees should not be lim- 
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ited on outside earnings. If the govern- 
ment figures $3,000.00 a year or less is pov- 
erty” how can a retiree live on $1500.—one 
year. O.A.S.I. 

2. We further believe that small employers 
should not have to report O. A. S. I. Taxes more 
than once a year. 

3. We do not want O.A.S.I. Taxes finding to 
be taken from General Tax receipts. 

4. We believe that O.A.S.I. should guaran- 
tee to the insured or his estate a return of 
the money's invested by him and his em- 
ployer, plus a reasonable interest as would 
be true in any good commercial retirement 
insurance plan. 

DELBERT L. Rose. 
ALBERT F. HUEFTLE. 
R. H. Harry Vawro. 
H. C. Ross. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in 1965 Congress enacted a 
law which provided for an automatic cost 
of living increase in all civil service re- 
tirement benefits whenever the cost of 
living rises 3 percentage points over the 
1965 base period. 

At the time this legislation was en- 
acted, I pointed out that this was a one- 
way escalation, in that should the cost 
of living drop, the advances would re- 
main in effect. 

The first increase under this new esca- 
lation cost was triggered last year, with 
the result that the Government. became 
liable for $739 million in additional 
benefits. 

To illustrate just how these increases 
affect the stability of the retirement 
fund, I call attention to my letter of De- 
cember 2, 1966, addressed to Mr. Andrew 
E. Ruddock, Director, Bureau of Retire- 
ment and Insurance, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, together with his reply 
thereto under date of December 14, 1966. 

Mr. Ruddock’s letter points out that the 
unfunded liability of the civil service re- 
tirement fund as of January 1, 1967, was 
$48,650,000,000, and that based upon 
present benefits being paid, if Congress 
were to make the fund actuarially sol- 
vent, it would require a payroll tax of 
24 percent divided between the employees 
and the U.S. Government as the em- 
ployer. 

I ask unanimous consent that this cor- 
respondence be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection; the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DECEMBER 2, 1966. 

Mr. ANDREW E. RUDDOCK, 

Director, Bureau of Retirement and Insur- 
ance, Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ruppock: It is my understanding 
that the cost of living increase for retirees 
as provided for under the formula of the 
1965 law has been triggered into effect. In 
this connection, will you please advise me: 

1. The effective date and the percentage 
amount of the increase. 

2. The number of retirees affected and the 
total projected cost over their life span. 

3. Is this automatic increase applicable to 
all future retirees? If so, what is the esti- 
mate of the projected cost of this cost of 
living increase over the next thirty years? 

4. Does this automatic increase remain in 
effect over the succeeding months and years 
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even though the cost of living index may 
precipitously decline later? f 

5. Without counting the costs of the above 
mentioned features, what is the present 
amount of the estimated unfunded liability 
of the Civil Service retirement fund? 

6. What is the present rate of contribution 
both for employees and the Government? 

a. Assuming that the projected cost of 
supporting this fund was equally divided 
between employee and employer, what new 
contributing rate would be required by each 
to make this fund solvent? 

7. How long will the fund remain solvent 
in the event the retirement fund is not 
protected either by increased contributions 
or direct appropriations? 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMs. 
US. Crvi. Service COMMISSION, 
Bureau oF RETIREMENT AND 
INSURANCE, 
Washington, D.C., December 14, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN J, WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in reply to 
your letter of December 2, 1966, requesting 
information on the cost of living increase 
for retirees. The items to follow are num- 
bered to correspond to your numbered ques- 
tions: 

1. The effective date of the increase is 
January 1, 1967. The amount of increase 
is 3.9%. 

2. The total number of retirees (including 
survivor annuitants) affected by the cost of 
living increase, January 1, 1967, will be more 
than 800,000. The estimated present value, 
at 344% interest, of additional benefits to be 
paid in future years due to this increase is 
$739 million. 

3. This increase is not applicable to future 
retirees. The retiree must be on the annuity 
roll as of January 1, 1967 in order to be 
eligible for the increase, However, survivors 
of retirees who received the increase will also 
receive the 3.9% increase in their benefits, 
when they come on the annuity roll. The 
cost of this increase in future survivor bene- 
fits is included in the above estimate of $739 
million. 

4. This increase does remain in effect in 
future years. It is not taken away or re- 
duced if the index declines later. 

5. Without counting the costs of the cost 
of living increase, the estimated unfunded 
liability of the Civil Service retirement fund, 
as of January 1, 1967, is $48,650,000,000. Of 
this total, approximately $2,142,000,000 is due 
to benefits provided by Part III of Public 
Law 87-793, which are to be paid contingent 
on special annual appropriations. 

6. The present rate of contribution is 6% % 
of pay for employees (744% for Members of 
Congress), matched by an equal contribution 
from the employing agency. 

a. Assuming that the cost of supporting 
this fund on a level cost basis was equally 
divided between employee and employer, it is 
estimated that a contribution rate of ap- 
proximately 12% of pay for each would be 
required to support the fund on a long-range 
basis. 

7. It is estimated that the fund would be 
exhausted in 1987, assuming only continu- 
ation of current contribution rates by em- 
ployees and employing agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW E. RUDDOCK, 
Director. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr, 
President, on September 20, 1966, Presi- 
dent Johnson issued a “freeze order” on 
civilian employment by the U.S. Govern- 
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ment. Under that order it was indicated 
that the administration was rolling the 
Government's civilian payroll back to the 
level of July, 1966. 

However, instead of holding employ- 
ment at the July level, the administra- 
tion has actually increased the number of 
Government employees by a total of 
90,902 since the date of this freeze order. 
These increases were as follows: 
October 1966 
November 1966 
December 1966 
January 1987 
February 1967 


This 90,902 increase since the executive 
order comes on top of an earlier increase 
in the civilian payroll of 35,677 em- 
ployees during July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 

This means that 126,579 civilian em- 
ployees have been added, in direct con- 
tradiction to the terms of the administra- 
tion’s freeze order of September 20, 1966. 

Based on the estimate that each new 
civilian employee costs the Federal Gov- 
ernment a minimum of $6,000 per year, 
the Federal Government is now paying 
about $750 million annually to meet the 
payroll of additional civilian employees 
which the administration itself as re- 
cently as September 20, 1966, said it did 
not need. 


THE LATE SENATOR VANDENBERG 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a spe- 
cial tribute is planned for tomorrow to 
honor the memory of a great son of 
Michigan, a former Member of this 
body who rose in stature to be recognized 
in history as a great statesman of the 
world. 

I refer to the late Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, who began his distinguished 
service in the Senate on March 31, 1928, 
39 years ago last Friday. 

Since 1964, a room in the Senate wing 
of the U.S. Capitol has been designated 
as the Vandenberg Room. However, 
that room has never been appropriately 
dedicated or marked with a plaque to 
provide permanent notice concerning the 
significance of its designation. 

At a small luncheon to be held tomor- 
row in the Vandenberg Room, a bronze 
plaque will be unveiled. The plaque, to 
be affixed to the wall, will read: 

This room is dedicated to Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, United States Senator from Michi- 
gan, March 31, 1928, to April 18, 1951, Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate January 4, 
1947 to January 3, 1949. 


Mr. President, Arthur Vandenberg 
grew from humble beginnings to become 
a giant among men. The son of a har- 
nessmaker of limited means, he found 
his ambition for a legal education cut 
short by family obligations and poor 
health. He turned to newspaper work, 
where his outstanding talents were 
quickly recognized. At the age of 22, he 
became editor of the Grand Rapids 
Herald and served in that position until 
1928, when he was appointed to the 
U.S. Senate. 
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The record of Senator Vandenberg's 
public service stands as a monumental 
example of statesmanship in the finest 
tradition of the Senate. The impact of 
his great leadership and his many ac- 
complishments continues to be felt 
around the world today. 

Senator Vandenberg labored unceas- 
ingly for the United Nations as an in- 
strument of peace. He played a leading 
role in the establishment of that world 
organization. 

The Greek and Turkish aid program; 
the Economic Cooperation Act, known as 
the Marshall plan; the North Atlantic 
Treaty; the Inter-American Pact of 
Rio—all bore the mark of his influence. 
Arthur Vandenberg guided the Marshall 
plan through the Senate and saw it be- 
come a reality. The implementation of 
the Atlantic Pact was the subject of his 
last speech in the Senate. 

On the domestic scene, Arthur Van- 
denberg fathered the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. He introduced 
the first resolution looking toward the 
control of atomic energy. He guided 
legislation which established the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

RECOGNITION 


As early as 1932, Senator Vandenberg 
was the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. His 
name was proposed five times thereafter, 
but because the Democrats were in the 
majority he did not attain that position 
until the Republicans won control of the 
80th Congress. 

Arthur Vandenberg was one of the few 
men in history who refused the nomina- 
tion as the candidate of his party for 
Vice President. Always a man of action, 
he preferred the opportunities for in- 
volvement on the Senate floor to the 
limitations placed on the Vice President 
as presiding officer of the Senate. 

During World War II, Arthur Vanden- 
berg symbolized our Nation’s response to 
the world’s need for leadership and 
statesmanship. But he was an implac- 
able foe of war, and he explored every 
avenue and policy that might lead toward 
peace. 

It is well known that Senator Vanden- 
berg was not always an internationalist. 
Indeed, he was a leader and a symbol of 
isolationism for many years prior to 
World War II. On January 10, 1945, 
Senator Vandenberg rose in the U.S. Sen- 
ate and delivered an historic address that 
echoed around the world. In that 
speech, he articulated the reasons for a 
dramatic shift in his own position, and 
he pointed the way toward a new era in 
American foreign policy. 

He said: 

Since Pearl Harbor, World War II has put 
the gory science of mass murder into new 
and sinister perspective. Our oceans have 
ceased to be moats which automatically pro- 
tect our ramparts. 


Then, he made the point: 


I want maximum American cooperation, 
consistent with constitutional process and 
with collateral events which warrant it, to 
make the basic idea of Dumbarton Oaks suc- 
ceed. I want a new dignity and a new au- 
thority for international law. I think Amer- 
ican self-interest requires it. 
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He concluded his historic address with 
a plea for unity: 

We cannot drift to victory. We must have 
maximum united effort on all fronts. We 
must have maximum united effort in our 
councils. And we must deserve the con- 
tinued united effort of our own people. 


Shortly after the speech was delivered, 
Columnist Walter Lippmann observed: 

It cannot be said of many speakers that 
they affect the course of events. But this 
may well be said of Senator Vandenberg’s 
speech if the President and his lieutenants 
will recognize promptly and firmly its impor- 
tance. For this speech can, if it is under- 
stood and appreciated, break the vicious cir- 
cle in which American foreign policy has 
been revolving so ineffectually. 


As the Senator’s son, Arthur Vanden- 
berg, Jr., later wrote: 

The speech was an immediate sensa- 
tion It was the overall impact of the 
Senator’s declaration that made the speech a 
turning point, that brought him a sudden 
and tremendous surge of popular support 
and led to the emergence of a new and unique 
figure in the history of American foreign 
policy. 

THE MAN 

It should not be overlooked, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Arthur Vandenberg was a 
very warm person. He had a lighter side 
which endeared him to his colleagues and 
friends. 

It is little known that Arthur Vanden- 
berg composed and played melodies of 
his own. When it came to quartet sing- 
ie: his baritone voice was a fine addi- 
ion. 

For his own amusement and that of his 
friends, he often turned out linear draw- 
ings—impromptu and freehand. Some- 
times his drawings were done during 
committee meetings, without any sacri- 
fice of the vigilant attention that he 
always gave to committee business. 

There was a quiet dignity to the man, 
but underneath that dignity was the 
humor, understanding, and compassion 
which often are the attributes of great 
men. 

On a desk piece in his personal office, 
Senator Vandenberg kept before him this 
motto: 

And this, too, shall pass. 


After his death, one of his colleagues, 
Senator Milliken of Colorado, recalled: 

. (Senator Vandenberg) told me that 
it (the motto) gave him great comfort. 

He recalled instances when it was difficult 
for him to get into his office because of sacks 
of mail stacked high with letters of denunci- 
ation and again with those of praise. 

He suggested it is well to remember that 
criticism and praise are transient phenomena 
of high office, and that by keeping the motto 
in mind, the twin evils of deep shock over 
hostility and excessive joy over praise may 
be avoided. 


Thus it was, when tensions reached 
near unbearable heights, he could re- 
mind himself that: “this, too, shall pass.” 


VANDENBERG PHILOSOPHY 


While Senator Vandenberg was the 
very symbol of bipartisanship when the 
Nation’s vital interests were at stake, he 
was, at the same time, an articulate lead- 
er of his party. 

In a Lincoln Day speech on February 
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10, 1949, he addressed himself to the 
question: Should Republicanism be lib- 
eral or conservative? 

He stated: 

What is a conservative? At one point the 
dictionary says “one who seeks to prevent 
loss, decay, or injury and who protects and 
preserves.” In that sense I want my Party 
to be conservative. I want it to respond to 
the deepest instincts of our Republic. But 
at another point, the dictionary says a con- 
servative is “one opposed to the change of 
progress.” In that sense, I do not want my 
Party to be conservative. If it is static, it 
will die. It will promote and not prevent 
decay for itself and its country. This is not 
a static country nor a static age. 


Then Senator Vandenberg continued: 


What is a liberal? He may be an earnest 
soul, unimpeachable in his fidelity to the 
roots and anchors of the American system, 
who wants the maximum measure of life, 
liberty, and happiness for our total people. 
In that sense I want my Party to be liberal. 
On the other hand, he may seek the substi- 
tution of socialism for free enterprise, and 
paternalism for individual responsibility. 
In that sense I do not want my Party to be 
liberal. I am not interested in equality of 
servitude . . 


Senator Vandenberg drove his point 
home with these words: 

.. I want the Republican Party to be the 
common denominator of sound conservatism 
and sound liberalism. I want it to travel 
down the high center road. 


He continued: 

Let me borrow Lincoln's familiar analogy. 
When asked how long a man’s legs should 
be, he replied: “Long enough to reach the 
ground.” I want the Republican Party to 
be conservative enough to save every time- 
tried fundamental upon which the unique 
and precious character of Americanism de- 
pends, ever faithful to the admonition of 
the prophet Isaiah: “Look ye to the rock 
whence ye are hewn.” But within these 
landmarks, I want the Republican Party to 
be liberal enough to march with the times, 
to dare new answers to these problems, and 
to use the power and strength and initiative 
of Government to help citizens to help them- 
selves when they confront problems beyond 
their resources and control. 

I want the oak to stand. 
branches to grow. 


As a Senator, Arthur Vandenberg was 
the model of a completely rounded rep- 
resentative in our republican form of 
government. While keeping in close 
touch with the needs and wishes of his 
constituency, he dared to lead the people 
he represented and the Nation. Because 
of these qualities of leadership, the peo- 
ple of Michigan elected and reelected 
Arthur Vandenberg. The length of his 
service, 23 years, has not been equalled 
by any Michigan Senator who has fol- 
lowed him. 

Arthur Vandenberg was the product 
of an America in which men could rise 
or fall on their own qualities, talents and 
efforts. 

He was steeped in the American tradi- 
pe and its meanings. When moments 

of historymaking decision were at hand, 
he not only recognized them, but also 
was ready, armed with courage and 
great ability. 

The Senate and the world are much 
richer today because Arthur Vandenberg 


I want the 
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came to the floor of this Chamber 39 
years ago. 

Although battles still rage in far-off 
Vietnam, there is every reason to believe 
that the condition of the world is much 
better today because Arthur Vandenberg 
served his country in the U.S. Senate. 


VANDENBERG PLAQUE 


The bronze plaque to be unveiled to- 
morrow at a luncheon in the Vandenberg 
Room will serve as a small but constant, 
reminder of the contributions made to 
history by this great American. 

Unfortunately, for health reasons, 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., who served 
so ably at his father’s side as adminis- 
trative assistant, will not be able to at- 
tend the luncheon. However, we are 
glad that Senator Vandenberg’s daughter 
Barbara, now Mrs, John Bailey, as well 
as his daughter Elizabeth, now Mrs. 
Myron Sands, will be on hand for the 
occasion. 

Nearly a score of years has elapsed 
since his death. But the name of 
Arthur Vandenberg is still on every 
tongue in the Senate as a synonym for 
“bipartisanship.” 

As with Abraham Lincoln and other 
great statesmen, Arthur Vandenberg be- 
longs to the ages. His name is indelibly 
written in history, and it can be said 
that: 


He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing 
tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills 

And leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky. 


s.. 


UNIVERSAL ADHERENCE TO CON- 
VENTION OF POLITICAL RIGHTS 
OF WOMEN CAN BE MAJOR BOON 
FOR HUMANITY—XLVI 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again I rise to plead for Senate ratifica- 
tion of the human rights conventions 
that have been languishing awaiting 
Senate action for from 4 to 17 years in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

It was not until the 19th century that 
the then novel concept of the political 
equality of women gained any real ac- 
ceptance. The United States did not 
constitutionally establish this principle 
of equality until 1920 through the ratifi- 
cation of the 19th amendment, 

The signal contributions made by 
American women to our society and our 
culture are legion. The truly fantastic 
growth and development of the United 
States during the past half century must 
be attributed in large part to the creative 
force of American women, 

Our own society has prospered and 
our own culture has been enriched 
through the active involvement of wom- 
en. Certainly our American experience 
is not unique. Other nations have simi- 
larly benefited through the full equality 
of their female citizens. 
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But why should the United States, with 
this right constitutionally guaranteed, 
ratify an international Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women? 

Mr. President, the answer to this ques- 
tion is apparent to all who will see. Pope 
Paul VI, in an eloquent message last week 
addressed to all men of good will, de- 
plored the ever-widening gap between 
the rich nations and the poor nations. 
Surely the weight of all evidence compels 
us to agree with the pontiff’s statement. 

The underdeveloped nations must de- 
velop and grow. This is not merely a 
humanitarian or utopian wish, but it is 
clearly in our own national interest. 
The prosperity and security of these na- 
tions will aid immeasurably in achieving 
international stability and promoting 
world peace. This objective is most as- 
suredly in our national interest. 

But these underdeveloped nations face 
an insurmountable. burden if they con- 
tinue to utilize only half their human re- 
sources. 

Women, in these societies as in all so- 
cieties, are the ultimate trainers of the 
men. Women, as mothers, are the first 
and frequently the most important 
teachers of all. 

No genuine economic or political prog- 
ress will be achieved in these countries 
as long as one-half their population are 
doomed to second or third-class citizen- 
ship without proper education or appro- 
priate dignity in their family, their com- 
munity, or their national life. 

The extension of the franchise to 
women is an indispensable element in 
their education, both political and other- 
wise. The universal recognition of the 
political rights of women will constitute 
a major move toward narrowing the gap 
between the developed and the under- 
developed nations. 

The United States can emphasize to 
these nations, both old and new, the 
value of our own national experience by 
ratifying the Human Rights Convention 
on Political Rights of Women. By rat- 
ifying this convention, we will not only 
be doing a great service for these nations 
who look to us for our formula of na- 
tional success. But we will also be very 
definitely acting in our national interest 
by promoting both national stability and 
world peace. 


SENATOR METCALF CALLS FOR 
ACCEPTANCE OF RESIGNATION OF 
CHARLES LUCE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, yester- 
day I suggested that Mr. Charles Luce, 
the Under Secretary of the Interier, re- 
sign immediately because of the fact 
that he has accepted a position as head of 
Consolidated Edison and there are very 
patent and flagrant conflicts of interest. 

Knowing the integrity and high stand- 
ards of ethics of Mr. Charles Luce, I 
was not surprised to learn, after I made 
that statement, that Mr. Luce, on March 
27, the day before the board of directors 
of Consolidated Edison met to offer him 
the position of president of Consolidated 
Edison, submitted his resignation to Sec- 
retary of Interior Udall. Mr. Udall re- 
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quested Mr. Luce to stay on as Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior for a time. I am not 
surprised to learn that Mr. Luce did do 
what I believe is the honorable and nec- 
essary thing in submitting his resigna- 
tion. I am somewhat surprised, in view 
of the very palpable conflict of interest 
involved that Secretary Udall did not 
accept the resignation. 

If, at the time of confirmation, Mr. 
Luce had been a holder of Consolidated 
Edison stock he would have had to dis- 
pose of it before he could have been con- 
firmed because there would have been a 
conflict of interest between his duties as 
Under Secretary of the Interior and some 
activities of the investor-owned utility. 
He would have had about as much 
chance, even with a block of stock, to 
influence Consolidated Edison policy as 
I have with my small holdings of stock 
in the Montana Power Co. 

However, now, as president of Con- 
solidated Edison, as a very important in- 
dividual, he has very differing loyalties 
than he had before as Under Secretary of 
the Interior in carrying out his public 
job. 

I believe in justice to Mr. Luce and in 
justice to the reputation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that Secretary Udall 
should accept the resignation of Mr. Luce 
immediately and clear up this conflict 
of interest. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 1, 1967, the Advance, which is 
the journal of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, published an 
excellent summary of the issues regard- 
ing the truth-in-lending bill. This is 
but one of many examples of labor 
union and consumer group support for 
truth in lending. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article and editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Crevir Is Bra BUSINESS: TRUTH IN LENDING 
To HELP CONSUMER 

If you borrow $1,200 from a lending agency 
to help finance the purchase of a new car, 
and you agree to pay it back in 12 equal 
monthly installments at a charge of $6 per 
$100 borrowed, what is the total interest 
charge? 

Just as thousands of other individuals 
would you probably guessed wrong. It’s not 
just six percent as you are led to assume, but 
actually 11.08 percent. The cost to you is 
almost double what you think it is. 

Consumer credit has become one of the 
nation’s biggest businesses. Nearly every 
worker, at one time or another, is a con- 
sumer on credit. Yet the truth is that very 
few individuals borrowing money or entering 
into installment contracts to finance a pur- 
chase are able to determine the true annual 
rate of interest they are paying. 

A recent survey, which included only con- 
sumers with college educations, revealed that 
at least four out of 10 are unaware of the 
true annual interest rate they are paying in 
credit charges. Probably closer to eight out 
of 10 consumers today don’t know the actual 
rate of interest they are being charged. 

The manager of a noted lending institu- 
tion recently commented that some stores 
and lending institutions today victimize the 
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buying public with a fantasy of accounting 
where percentages multiply and divide, where 
extra charges are hidden in small print, 
where sharp practices and rackets inflate the 
cost of credit, and impose enormous finan- 
cial burdens on the debtor. 

And in a class by themselves are out-and- 
out credit traps which are barely removed 
from con-game practices. For example: 

A working man purchased an inexpensive 
television set at its advertised price of $123.88 
and contracted to pay for it with 24 monthly 
payments of $17.50 each. He later discovered 
to his horror that the true interest rate is 
an astounding 229 percent per year. To pro- 
tect his job when the creditor threatened to 
garnishee his wages, the man was forced to 
continue payments. The $123.88 television 
cost him $420. 

In another case, a man borrowed $1,000 
from a small loan company after being told 
that the interest rate would be 4.5 percent. 
The actual rate turned out to be 29.5 percent, 
or more than six and one half times the ad- 
vertised rate. He had signed the contract, 
with all its small print, and therefore had to 
continue paying the loan. 


CHECK ANNUAL RATE OF INTEREST 


While shady credit companies and some 
stores engage in outright dishonesty, even 
more substantial lending agencies and stores 
tend to hide the true costs of borrowing or 
extended payments from their customers. 

A number of major banks, competing with 
each other for customers in a market of 
rapidly increasing credit rates, are enticing 
the general public by advertising loans at 
their discounted rates. If the advertised 
rate is 4½ percent, the actual rate is nine 
percent since the borrower is constantly re- 
ducing the size of the loan with regular 
monthly payments. In other words, the 
borrower is paying interest on the full 
amount of the loan, but he has the use of 
the full amount only until his first payment. 
By the time of his last payment, he is paying 
interest on the full amount but only has a 
small fraction of the amount in his pos- 
session. 

The gimmick used by department stores 
in general, both large and small, is even 
more costly to the consumer. Charge ac- 
count plans, known by a variety of names, 
usually charge what they term a “reason- 
able 1% percent rate of interest“ per month 
on the unpaid balance of the account. While 
on the surface this charge may appear to be 
“reasonable,” it figures out to a very profit- 
able interest rate of 18 percent annually for 
the store. 

It’s this type of behavior, all part of the 
recent increase of consumer credit decep- 
tion, that has prompted the Federal Trade 
Commission to propose a series of guidelines 
to control some of the most flagrant abuses 
in retail installment selling and advertising. 

PROXMIRE TRUTH BILL 

The goal of the proposal, says the FTC, 
is to give buyers sorely needed information 
required “to make meaningful price and 
credit comparisons between competitive 
products” which is virtually impossible at 
present. It would outlaw price tags and ad- 
vertisements which, for example, state: $5 
down and no payments until next year.” 
The consumer would have to be told how 
much extra such a privilege will cost them. 

The proposed guidelines seek to give the 
consumer a fighting chance by requiring re- 
tailers to disclose the total cost and the fi- 
nance charges on all installment plans. 
They would not apply, however, to regular 
charge accounts or to automobile credit buy- 
ing, both of which, the FTC says, are covered 
by other regulations. 

But an even better program is possible; a 

which has been proposed many times 
on the federal level of government. 
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“Truth-in-lending” legislation has been 
introduced in the 90th Congress by Sen. Wil- 
liam Proxmire (D-Wis.), the ranking Demo- 
crat on the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. It is a slightly watered-down 
version of the proposal Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Tll.) introduced in the past three Con- 
gresses before his defeat last year. 

The Dougias bill met with strong opposi- 
tion from lenders and retailers, and during 
six sessions of Congress never emerged from 
committee. (Its companion bill, “truth-in- 
packaging,” was passed last year.) The bill 
would simply have required lending institu- 
tions and retailers to disclose the true an- 
nual interest rates and total cost for con- 
sumer credit. 

It would have made it possible for con- 
sumers to comparison-shop for credit just as 
they would with any other important pur- 
chase. And, while the measure would not 
have set rates for credit, it would have kept 
the cost of consumer credit within reason 
under the pressure of comparison shopping. 

Primary objection to the legislation by 
creditors was that it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to inform the consumer of the exact 
cost of credit. 


TRUTH IN LENDING IN CANADA 


They can do it in Canada. The Province 
of Alberta enacted a law requiring that all 
credit transactions state the annual interest 
rate. Officials then discussed with mathe- 
maticians and financial publishers which 
formula should be used by all creditors so 
that rates would be comparable, and retail 
and loan clerks would not be required to 
make difficult computations. Recently, J. E. 
Mason, Alberta Supervisor of Consumer 
Credit, wrote. “We find the actuarial for- 
mula as recommended by mathematicians 
is most accurate, and publishers assure us 
that this can applied to produce rate charts 
in much the same format as those presently 
in use by creditor employers.” 

In fact, Mr. Mason reports that credit as- 
sociations and grantors have cooperated in 
working out this method. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS FINANCE CHARGE 


Now, however, the Proxmire bill is advo- 
cating a compromise approach that would 
allow lenders to merely give the approxi- 
mate annual interest rate. This is intended 
to satisfy the argument that “truth-in-lend- 
ing” requirements would be unworkable, and 
therefore afford the bill a better chance of 
overcoming the massive opposition. 

As it now stands, the Proxmire bill would 
have only two basic requirements that lend- 
ers must meet. First, the total finance charge 
in dollars and cents must be stated. And 
second, the total must also be expressed as an 
approximate annual percentage rate on the 
unpaid balance of the total amount to be 
financed. These are simple requirements, 

“These modest provisions for all disclosures 
to consumers of the cost of credit are the 
consumer credit reforms at once urgently 
needed and most ardently desired by the 
public,” Proxmire has noted. 

“Polls conducted in their districts by Con- 
gressmen last year,” he said, “showed con- 
clusively that more people want the Con- 
gress to pass the “truth-in-lending” bill than 
agree on any other single piece of domestic 
legislation, 

Full disclosure to consumers of the cost 
of credit will help put a stop to the practices 
of the dishonest few who prey upon the 
poor,” said Proxmire. “It will protect the 
ethical lender and businessman from un- 
scrupulous competitors; it will invigorate 
competition, encourage efficiency and make 
cheaper credit available, and will help to 
stabilize the economy by discouraging infia- 
tionary purchases when rates are high and 
encouraging purchases when rates are low.” 

The prospect for passage of “truth-in- 
lending” legislation during this session of 
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Congress is encouraging. A number of key 
Congressmen have displayed an increased 
understanding of the measure, particularly 
after hearing from home constituents. 

Senate hearings on the proposal are due 
to begin in late spring. 


INSTANT CREDIT IS A GIMMICK 


The urgent need for consumer protection 
with a federal “truth-in-lending” law has 
been further pointed out by the findings of 
a recent investigation conducted by the Tal- 
man Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
Chicago into the new “instant credit“ card 
gimmick. A growing number of banks have 
been issuing cards which provide the holder 
with “instant credit” at participating stores. 
The results of the investigation were pub- 
lished in an advertisement in the Chicago 
American, 

The investigation discovered, among other 
things, that both the customer and the store 
pay the bank for its services. Since the store 
is usually not willing to bear the cost of the 
service, it is reflected in the price the con- 
sumer pays for merchandise. In most in- 
stances, prices in participating stores can 
be expected to average five percent more 
than in non-participating stores. 

The “instant credit” feature, the study re- 
vealed, is actually a loan from the bank. 
Consumers can expect to pay an actual an- 
nual interest rate of 18 percent on the un- 
paid balance of the loan, payable at 1½ 
percent per month. 

In addition, the fine print on the appli- 
cation form usually includes a number of 
binding agreements which can become dan- 
gerously expensive for the card holder. 

One of these is an “escalator clause” under 
which the bank can increase its service rates 
on written notice to the card holder. 

Another is that the bank holds the appli- 
cant responsible for any unauthorized pur- 
chases made with the card until the bank 
receives written notice that the card is miss- 
ing. A telephone call will not protect the 
holder from being bankrupted by a thief in 
case the card is stolen or lost. 


EDITORIAL 


As the articles on these pages demonstrate, 
consumer credit has become an essential 
feature of the American way of life, but 
without safeguards that would serve to pro- 
tect the consumer. Today, outstanding con- 
sumer credit totals $95 billion. The inter- 
est costs on consumer credit amounted to 
nearly $13 billion in 1966. 

The consumer has the right to know the 
cost of this key item in his budget just as 
he knows the price of other commodities he 
buys. Butin many instances interest charges 
are stated in confusing and/or misleading 
terms. 

The present method of stating or showing 

forces the consumer to be a mathe- 
matician in order to understand the rate he 
is being charged. As a matter of fair play 
to the consumer, the cost of credit should be 
disclosed fully, simply and clearly. 

We believe the Proxmire bill would suc- 
ceed in accomplishing this and we support 
the measure. So do most consumers, wheth- 
er questioned in professional polls or replying 
to queries from their elected representa- 
tives. 

Yet one thing is certan. Unless consumers 
continue to make themselves heard, “truth- 
in-lending” will remain a dead issue. 
*Truth-in-packaging” was passed because 
consumers spoke up. Now is the time to 
let every legislator know that the electorate 
is watching; that the voters want this meas- 
ure passed during this session of Congress. 


TIME For TRUTH IN LENDING 
(By Jane O’Grady, ACWA legislative 
representative) 
The 90th Congress could become the Con- 
sumer’s Congress. The chief attraction of 
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consumer legislation to this Congress con- 
cerned about holding the line on federal 
spending is that it doesn’t cost any more. 
It simply requires self-regulation on the 
part of American industry in the manufac- 
ture and marketing of its products and 
services. 

In the 89th Congress, a consumer bill 
was passed which required manufacturers 
to label packages accurately and promi- 
nently. Another consumer bill which 
passed in the 89th Congress called for fed- 
eral safety standards in automobiles. Both 
laws were costless in terms of taxpayer’s 
dollars. 

OPPOSITION TO TRUTH BILLS 

These measures may sound simple, uncom- 
plicated, and obviously necessary now that 
they have become law, but their passage in 
Congress was marked by fierce opposition 
on the part of the giants of industry—from 
the cereal manufacturers to the “Big Five” 
of the auto industry. 

The President has now sent a Consumer 
Message to the 90th Congress. It covers a 
number of areas of concern for the health 
and safety of the American consumer. The 
major feature of the message was the recom- 
mendation for passage of S. 5, the “truth-in- 
lending” bill introduced in the 90th Con- 
gress by Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.). 
This legislation would require a lender of 
money to show the dollars and cents cost of 
any loan and the annual rate of interest the 
borrower would be paying. 


PEOPLE FAVOR LEGISLATION 


In spite of the fact that public opinion 
polls all over the country have shown that 
85-95 percent of the public is in favor of 
truth-in-lending legislation, the bill on the 
same subject, introduced by Senator Douglas 
(see story) repeatedly got stuck before a 
Senate subcommittee and never saw the 
light of day. 

The opposition to regulation of the credit 
business has been and will remain intense. 
But public knowledge and concern for this 
legislation is growing stronger. The pros- 
pects for passage of a “truth-in-lending” 
bill in the 90th Congress can now be rated 
as fair-to-good. 

Hearings will be scheduled on S. 5 in mid- 
March before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency committee. The 
House of Representatives, for the first time, 
will also be getting actively involved in sim- 
ilar legislation. 

If Consumers clamor to be heard in both 
House and Senate, the 90th Congress could 
be persuaded to pass consumer legislation— 
with “truth-in-lending” as top priority. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, to many of us, who long have 
felt concern that crime and punishment 
should bear more direct relationship to 
each other, it has appeared ever more 
evident that an atmosphere of permis- 
siveness is deepening, so that crime is all 
too often associated with the term “ex- 
cuse.” 

And the ill results for our society are 
fully apparent with every report of in- 
creasing totals of crime throughout the 
Nation. 

The editorial in the Wheeling, W. Va., 
News-Register, of March 23, expresses 
this sentiment quite well. The editor, 
in his remarks, “Crime Totals Always On 
Rise,” points out that the courts of our 
Nation also must begin realizing that 
crime cannot continue to go unpunished 
without allowing lawlessness to run 
rampant in our country. 
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T ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Crime ToTats ALWAYS ON RISE 


There are times we feel sure when the 
reader gets the impression that editorial 
writers are hung up too much on the same 
topics. Always, it must seem, we are com- 
menting on war, crime, education, politics, 
taxes, government and the like. 

Well we suppose there is something to this 
criticism but when you come right down to 
it these do appear to be the burning issues 
of the day and thus do merit considerabie 
discussion and debate. The discouraging as- 
pect of this daily outpouring of millions of 
words on these same topics is that despite 
the unending commentary the problems stay 
with us. 

Take for example this worry over an ever- 
increasing crime rate. By now there have 
been reams of copy written pointing up the 
fact that various Supreme Court decisions in 
recent years have aided and protected the 
criminal at the expense of honest, law-abid- 
ing citizens. These same discussions note 
how the police have been hampered in try- 
ing to track down those who break the law. 
Still the crime rates rise, the court decisions 
stand and the police go about their work 
in a constant quandary. 

Recently two massive reports on crime and 
what to do about it were prepared under 
government sponsorship.. One was a two- 
volume affair on crime in the District of 
Columbia while the other was presented by 
the President's Commission on Crime and 
dealt with the overall problem in the nation. 
Chances are very few citizens ever will read 
these voluminous documents and even if they 
did they wouldn't know what they as indi- 
viduals could do to achieve implementation 
of the suggestions. So the robbers and mug- 
gers and thieves and rapists go right on 
committing their criminal acts and editorial 
writers continue bemoaning these conditions 
and urging action. And this is exactly what 
we are doing here again today. 

The trouble with so many of these reports 
is that they talk more about long-range 
solutions and the sociological approach to 
crime than they do about what is happening 
right now in neighborhoods throughout the 
country. They harp on the need for more 
aid to the poor and the rehabilitation of 
the criminal while some fellow has a gun 
stuck in the back of a helpless store owner. 
They talk about cleaning up the slums while 
at this very hour some thug who molested a 
woman scoffs at the police because they dared 
ask him what he was doing at the time of 
the crime without first describing in detail 
his constitutional rights. This fellow knows 
he is home free because the courts will up- 
hold him. 

We are not saying that everything possible 
should not be done to tackle the crime prob- 
lem at its roots, even where long-range 
measures are required. However, something 
must be done about the immediate problem 
or many citizens won't be around to enjoy 
the benefits of the long-term devices to 
reduce crime. Others will have lost large 
sums of money to criminals while waiting 
on a slum clearance or anti-poverty program 
to improve the “environment” in which 
some criminals are allegedly spawned. 

Just the other day we read of a specific 
example of what is happening on the crime 
front which dramatically points up the 
seriousness of the problem and why news- 
papers devote so much space to discussion 
of crime. In Washington, D.C., in 13 months 
from January of 1966 through January 1967, 
the Peoples Drug Stores experienced no fewer 
than 31 armed robberies and 62 burglaries 
with more than $100,000 stolen. This is 
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only one business chain in one metropolitan 
area. This sort of thing is multiplied over 
and over again in cities throughout the 
country. 

The professional soclologist's approach to 
crime may be an answer to some of this 
problem but there is a critical urgency for 
more effective steps to be taken now to deal 
with those individuals who have no respect 
for the lives and property of others. We 
must untie the hands of the police and give 
them public support in their attempts to 
deal with the criminal element. The courts 
also must begin realizing that crime cannot 
continue to go unpunished without allowing 
lawlessness to run rampant in our country. 
Sorry if we seem stuck on this topic but we 
can’t help it. 


PATRICK V. MCNAMARA FEDERAL 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 83, Senate bill 343. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 343) to provide that the Federal 
office building to be constructed in De- 
troit, Mich., shall be named the Patrick 
V. McNamara Federal Office Building in 
memory of the late Patrick V. McNa- 
mara, a U.S. Senator from the State of 
Michigan from 1955 to 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
indicate my strong support for S. 343, a 
bill introduced by Senator Hart and my- 
self, to name a new Federal building in 
Detroit, Mich., as the Patrick V. McNa- 
mara Federal Office Building in honor of 
the late Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara, who represented 
the State of Michigan in the U.S. Senate 
from 1955 until his death on April 30, 
1966, was a man of great personal integ- 
rity and devotion to all that he believed 
was right. 

To designate the new Detroit Federal 
building in Senator McNamara’s name is 
altogether appropriate and fitting. Sen- 
ator McNamara not only served Michi- 
gan well but he served the Senate well as 
chairman of the great Committee on 
Public Works—the committee which au- 
thorizes such public buildings as the new 
Detroit Federal building. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate Public Works 
Committee has taken early action on the 
bill to provide that the new Federal of- 
fice building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shall be named the Patrick V. 
McNamara Federal Office Building. I 
am delighted that the Senate is given an 
opportunity to vote on it today. I do 
not expect any opposition. 

Our late colleague was a tower of 
strength here in this body. He was a 
vigorous fighter for a better life for all 
our citizens: better schools, civil rights, 
economic development, welfare of senior 
citizens, highways—to name only a few 
of his many accomplishments. 

A fine building in the heart of Detroit, 
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housing the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment there, will be a singularly ap- 
propriate reminder of Senator Pat’s life 
and good works. I hope the Members 
of the House will agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 343 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Federal 
office building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Michigan, shall be named the “Patrick V. 
McNamara Federal Office Building” in mem- 
ory of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a dis- 
tinguished member of the United States Sen- 
ate from the State of Michigan from 1955 to 
1966. Any reference to such building in any 
law, regulation, document, record, map, or 
other paper of the United States shall be 
deemed a reference to such building as the 
“Patrick V. McNamara Federal Office Build- 
ing.” 


THE 75TH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 
OF FORMER SENATOR PAUL H. 
DOUGLAS, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, while 
the Senate was in recess, our esteemed 
and often-missed former colleague from 
Illinois, Paul H. Douglas, observed his 
75th birthday. The anniversary, coin- 
ciding with the celebration of Easter, was 
an event which rightfully called for 
stocktaking by those of us who served 
with him—and who both differed and 
agreed with him in our mutual efforts to 
edvance the interests and welfare of our 
fellow Americans and the Nation we love 
deeply. 

With his background of academic 
knowledge and educational experience, 
Paul Douglas brought to this Chamber 
an extraordinary dedication, amazing 
perspicacity, and an overwhelming ca- 
pacity for tedious and meticulous atten- 
tion to legislative detail. His understand- 
ing of economics was impressive beyond 
challenge, so earnest was he in deter- 
mination to improve the climate in which 
equity and opportunity are paramount 
and flourish. 

The Douglas concern for welfare of his 
fellow man was a prime motivation in his 
discharge of Senate duties and his as- 
sumption of legislative responsibilities. 
In varied situations, he was an effective 
congressional gadfly and a 
guide. Many of us differed strongly and 
vehemently with some of his concepts, 
but none of us doubted his sincerity or 
his integrity. There were many oc- 
casions when it was rewarding to join 
him in his crusades. Frequently his 
penetrating mind prompted reappraisal 
of positions or intentions and thus pro- 
voked more sagacious evaluation of is- 
sues and proposals. 

The devotion of a man who left an 
agreeable academic place at middle age 
and courageously enlisted as a Marine 
Corps private to serve with distinction 
and selflessness in the Nation’s defense 
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forces is the stamp of a unique and true 
American. Paul Douglas personified a 
spirit of conviction and righteous belief 
which rarely motivates human beings. 
His military record constitutes an episode 
which clearly foreshadowed his subse- 
quent endeavors in these Halls which 
lately have been the subject of respectful 
discourse. 

While the observance of the birthday 
of this long-time colleague now is be- 
hind us, I desire to extend belatedly my 
congratulations to Paul Douglas on an 
eminent career in demanding and varied 
fields, to express my delight he has re- 
sumed the role of a versatile educator, 
and to voice the hope that many years 
ahead will be fruitful, gratifying, and 
most enjoyable for him. 


SENATOR BROOKE ON VIETNAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, 2 weeks 
ago the distinguished junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE], hav- 
ing returned from southeast Asia, ad- 
dressed the Senate on Vietnam. It was 
his maiden speech. Remarkable because 
of the clarity of his thought and power- 
ful because of the force of his logic, the 
Senator’s speech was received by his col- 
leagues and by the American people as 
a highly constructive contribution to a 
tragically complex American and world 
problem. 

Newspaper comments across the Na- 
tion were uniformly favorable. I thought 
the views of the distinguished American 
columnist Mr. Roscoe Drummond were 
particularly perceptive. 

I ask unanimous consent that his col- 
umn, entitled Senator Brooke on Viet- 
nam,” appearing in many American 
newspapers, including the New York 
Herald Tribune-Washington Post, Paris 
edition, on March 30, 1967, be incorpo- 
rated in the Record at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR BROOKE ON VIETNAM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHIncron.—It has been many years 
since a maiden speech has propelled a United 
States senator to the forefront of national 
influence. 

That was the kind of speech which Edward 
W. Brooke of Massachusetts delivered the 
first time he rose to address the Congress 
and the country. 

Everything combined to make it a speech 
to be listened to and heeded—substance, 
timing, and issue. 

It wasn't brilliant oratory; there were no 
unforgettable phrases, no slurring epithets; 
it contained nothing that was absolutely 
new on the course of the Vietnam war or the 
prospects for peace. 

How, then, could a speech without any of 
these ingredients command the attention of 
all of Washington officlaldom—whether they 
were disposed to agree or disagree—and so 
impress editors that it was reported on front 
pages nearly everywhere? 

There's a reason. The reason is that it 
was not the speech alone which made Sen. 
Brooke meaningful, but it was the manner 
of the man himself which made the speech 
meaningful plus the circumstances which 
led to its delivery. 
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The core of what Sen. Brooke had to say 
was (1) that Ho Chi Minh has shown he is 
“unwilling to negotiate in any meaningful 
way” and that (2) in consequence the United 
States has no other course than to keep up 
the bombing pressure on North Vietnam. 

Others have said this with equal clarity 
and force, but Sen. Brooke’s words fall with 
special impact on his colleagues and, I think, 
on public opinion because: 

1—Sen. Brooke shows that he has the 
courage, capacity, and willingness to change 
his mind—not because he was pressured by 
others, but because his own honest thinking 
required him to do so. 

2—He moves his position from that of 
being a critic of U.S. bombing of the North 
and of believing that by stopping it we could 
get peace talks to concluding that continu- 
ing the bombing is compelled by Hanol's re- 
jection of meaningful negotiations. He does 
this not on the basis of theoretical argument 
but by going firsthand to get the facts on the 
spot. He listened and questioned not Amer- 
icans alone, but many Asians. He did not 
speak until he had gone to Southeast Asia 
to get the facts, and when he spoke he did 
not ignore the facts he found. 

3— When he speaks, he speaks carefully, 
with evident respect for those who may dis- 
agree with him, and it is clear that his 
primary purpose is not to impose his think- 
ing on others but to explain his thinking so 
that others can examine it on its merits. 
That is the art of persuasiveness at its best. 

4—Sen. Brooke does not leave unsaid what 
needs to be said and what he can say better 
than many. This is his warning to Ho Chi 
Minh not to count on disunity among the 
American people to help him win the war. 

Sen. Brooke informs Ho that our commit- 
ment is both to an “equitable peace” and a 
willingness to persevere with military 
means “so long as it is necessary.” 

He is the right man saying the right thing 
at the right time. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I did 
not have an opportunity to hear the 
speech of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, but I did read nis remarks in the 
Record. I want to join my friend, the 
Senator from California, in paying re- 
spects to the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke] for the logic of his speech 
and the excellent job he did in making 
his report to the Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr.CURTIS. I would like the Recorp 
to show that I join my colleagues in the 
high praise of the speech made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Brooke], It was an outstanding one in 
many particulars. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. 


PROTECTING THE PUBLIC INTER- 
EST—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
KUCHEL BEFORE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON SECURITIES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
March 21, I testified before the U.S. Sen- 
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ate Subcommittee on Securities of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
in support of Senate bill 510, the bill 
which I have offered with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, WILLIAMS]. 

This proposal would require greater 
public disclosure in the use of “cash 
tender offers.” I believe this legislation 
will effectively fill a significant gap in 
the laws regulating American security 
markets and protecting the rights of 
stockholders from the so-called corpo- 
rate raider. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tes- 
timony I gave to the committee be in- 
corporated in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROTECTING THE PUBLIC TRUST 


(Statement by U.S. Senator Tuomas H. 
Kuchl, Before the Subcommittee on Se- 
curities of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Mar. 21, 1967) 


In early March of 1792, when the stock 
market was facing its first major decline, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to a friend: “the 
credit and fate of the nation seem to hang 
on the desperate throws and plunges of gam- 
bling scoundrels.” 

Jefferson was referring to a small organi- 
zation of investors—“The Six Per Cent 
Club”"—that had carelessly speculated on 
debt securities issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and had operated with great mys- 
tery behind the scenes. They had overex- 
tended themselves in the expectation of 
sharply rising prices and were left with ob- 
ligations that could not be met. Neither 
the government nor the market was prepared 
to deal with the situation. Indeed, were it 
not for Alexander Hamilton's intervention 
and encouragement, the panic that resulted 
could well have brought complete disaster 
to Wall Street and the Nation. 

The activities of “gambling scoundrels” 
who operate with “great mystery” are thus 
not a new phenomenon to the securities mar- 
kets of America. To be sure, we have come 
a long way from the days of “The Six Per 
Cent Club” and the coffee-house stock trans- 
actions that characterized the early market 
trading of a new born Nation. 

Numerous safeguards have been provided 
to protect the welfare of the investor from 
self-seeking promoters, slick manipulators 
and others who would take advantage of the 
public for personal gain. There are laws to 
curb such manipulations of the market. 
There is enforcement behind those laws to 
make them effective. The stock exchanges 
regulate themselves with strict systems of 
rules to protect the public. Under the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, the exchanges are in turn 
regulated by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 

Despite these great advances under which 
the securities markets have grown and ex- 
panded over the years, there still remains a 
significant gap within which those who 
would misuse the public trust and hide un- 
der a blanket of secrecy can continue to 
carelessly speculate with the “credit and 
fate of the nation”. S. 510, the proposal you 
consider today, is aimed at filling much of 
that gap in investor protection. 

The cash tender offer has become an in- 
creasingly favored method of acquiring cor- 
porate control. Last year, for example, the 
Wall Street Journal reported 107 cash tender 
offers, most of which involved a bid to take 
over control of a company. The offer nor- 
mally involves a bid by an individual, group 
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or company to buy a specified number of 
shares of a corporation's stock from the pub- 
lic at a specified price set above the going 
market price. Those accepting the offer are 
said to “tender” their stock for purchase. 

This method of obtaining corporate con- 
trol is not only cheaper and faster than a 
proxy fight, but offers the added advantage 
of almost complete secrecy; an advantage, I 
might add, which is totally inconsistent with 
the disclosure pattern generally prevailing in 
the American securities markets. 

The competence and integrity of manage- 
ment and controlling persons are of vital im- 
portance to stockholders. And yet, the pro- 
spective purchasers on a cash tender offer 
need not and often, do not, reveal their in- 
tentions, their commitments, or even their 
identities to the corporate shareholders. Not 
only is the shareholder prevented from mak- 
ing an informed investment decision, but 
both he and the corporation may easily be- 
come the unknowing victims of the so-called 
“corporate raider“. 

Today, there are those individuals in our 
financial community who seek to reduce our 
proudest businesses into nothing but cor- 
porate shells. They seize control of the cor- 
poration with unknown sources, sell or trade 
away the best assets, and later split up the 
remains among themselves. 

The tragedy of such collusion is that the 
corporation can be financially raped with- 
out the management or the shareholders hav- 
ing any knowledge of the acquisitions. 
Using the cash tender offer as a vehicle, the 
purchases can be made in so-called street 
names or, even more commonly, by Swist 
banks for an undisclosed account number 
The “corporate raider“ may thus act unde 
a cloak of secrecy in obtaining the shares 
needed to put him on the road to a successful 
capture and liquidation of the company. 

Recently, the ease with which such a “cor- 
porate raid“ can be attempted was brought 
forcefully to my attention. Columbia Mo- 
tion Pictures is an organization renowned 
for its significant contribution to the enter- 
tainment industry. It and its subsidiaries 
constitute a diversified entertainment enter- 
prise employing many thousands of persons 
at an average annual payroll of over $24 
million, and average annual gross receipts 
of over $170 million. Since a significant 
portion of Columbia’s operation is located in 
California, it represents an important ele- 
ment in my State’s economy. Any potential 
threat to its existence is, of course, an equal 
threat to its California-based personnel, and 
to the myriad of related firms who do busi- 
ness with Columbia. 

In September of 1966, a French bank made 
a public tender to purchase a large amount 
of Columbia stock. Without revealing its 
true intentions, the bank, after it had ob- 
tained the shares, prepared to join forces 
with a few other dissident shareholders in 
an attempt to gain absolute control of the 
corporation. If this attempt had succeeded, 
Columbia would have found itself under the 
control of a combination including signif- 
icant foreign interests, without prior notice 
to the company, without an opportunity for 
examination into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the tender offer, and without any 
regard for the rights of its stockholders. 

Fortunately, the threat of takeover in- 
volved in this transaction was resolved by 
a private agreement between the parties. 
But such agreements offer little assurance 
that similar future attempts at such secre- 
tive takeovers will not succeed. 

The legislation which I have co-sponsored 
and which you consider today is aimed at 
doing away with such secrecy. It requires 
that the following essential information 
concerning the cast tender offer be filed 
with the S,E.C.; 
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1. The identity and background of the 
person, or group, making the tender offer. 

2. The size of the holdings of the person 
or group involved. 

3. The source and amount of the funds 
used or to be used to acquire shares. 

4. The financing arrangements made for 
these funds and how these arrangements 
will be liquidated. 

5. Any side agreements that have been 
made with respect to the stock. 

6. The purpose of the tender offer. 

7. The plans of the offeror—if he wins 
control of the company—whether to liqui- 
date it, sell its assets, merge it with an- 
other company, or to make major changes 
in its business or corporate structure. 

I do not pretend to be an expert in the 
securities area and thus I must leave the 
exact mechanics of such legislation in your 
experienced hands. My sole interest in sup- 
porting S.510 is to insure that whatever 
legislation comes to the floor of the Senate 
effectively prevents secretive security trans- 
actions and provides the shareholder with 
the information he needs to make a sound 
investment decision. 

Legitimate businessmen certainly have 
nothing to fear from full disclosure on cash 
tender offers. The stockholders have a right 
to know who they are dealing with, what 
commitments have been made, and the in- 
tentions and plans of the offeror. Our se- 
curities markets must be founded not on 
those whom Jefferson termed “gambling 
scoundrels” who operate in “great mystery”, 
but on those shareholders who make in- 
formed decisions based on a full disclosure 
of pertinent facts. 

Today, there are more than 20 million in- 
dividual Americans who actively participate 
in this Nation’s investment community. The 
American people have placed a tremendous 
trust in the strength, integrity, and vitality 
of our securities system. It is our responsi- 
bility and, more importantly, that of this 
Subcommittee, to protect and safeguard that 
public trust through effective Federal laws 
and regulations. I believe S.510 represents 
a fulfillment of that responsibility to the 
American people. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSI- 
NESS & PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S 
CLUBS SUPPORTS THE UNITED 
NATIONS CONVENTION ON THE 
POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one of 
Nebraska’s outstanding businesswomen 
is Sarah Jane Cunningham of McCook, 
Nebr. She is a very distinguished citizen 
and an able lawyer. At the present time, 
she is president of the National Federa- 
tion of Business & Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Inc., of America. 

On March 15, 1967, her statement was 
received by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee supporting the United Na- 
tions Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women. I ask unanimous consent 
that her statement be included in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL FED- 
ERATION OF BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL 
Women’s CLUBS, INC., OF AMERICA 

(By Sarah Jane Cunningham before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, Subcom- 
mittee on the United Nations Conventions, 
Mar. 15, 1967) 

My name is Sarah Jane Cunningham, and 
I submit this statement before this subcom- 
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mittee in my capacity as President of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., of America. 
The Federation urges this subcommittee to 
recommend that the Senate ratify the United 
Nations Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women. This subcommittee formally has 
before it two other United Nations Conven- 
tions, the Convention on the Abolition of 
Slavery and the Convention concerning the 
Abolition of Forced Labor. The Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, although transmitted to 
the Senate, is not before this subcommittee. 
Although supporting in principle each of 
these latter conventions the Federation will 
address itself only to the Convention on 
Political Rights of Women, for it is in this 
area that the Federation believes it can speak 
with a greater authority. 

The Federation is a national federation 
composed of fifty-three state federations, 
which, in turn, are composed of 3800 local 
clubs. These clubs are in operation in every 
state of the United States and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. We represent approximately 
178,000 business and professional women. In 
the national legislative platform adopted at 
the Federation's annual convention in July 
1966 the Federation adopted a policy to sup- 
port measures within the framework of the 
United States Constitution to make effective 
the United Nations. It is pursuant to that 
policy that we appear today. 

The first General Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1946 adopted a resolution calling 
upon countries which had not already done 
so to fulfill the purposes and aims of the 
Preamble and Article I of the United Nations 
Charter by granting women the same politi- 
cal rights as men. The draft resolution was 
submitted by Denmark and (a) recom- 
mended that all member states which had 
not already done so grant to women the same 
political rights as to men, and (b) invited 
the Secretary General to communicate the 
recommendation to the governments of mem- 
ber states. 

The question of drafting a convention on 
the political rights of women was first dis- 
cussed at the third session of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, a subsidiary 
body of the U.N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, meeting in the spring of 1949. The Com- 
mission requested the Secretary General to 
examine and report on the possibility of a 
convention on the granting of political rights 
to women. The purpose of such a convention 
would be (a) to offer guidelines to countries 
which had not yet granted women equal po- 
litical rights, and (b) to encourage those 
countries to grant such rights. In accord- 
ance with the Commission’s request the 
Secretary General formulated a draft pro- 
posal providing that (1) women should be 
entitled to vote in all elections on the same 
conditions as men; (2) women should be eli- 
gible for election to all publicly elected 
bodies established by national law, on the 
same conditions as men; and (3) women 
should be entitled to hold public office and 
to exercise all public functions established 
by national law, on the same conditions as 
men. The main provisions of the final text 
were substantially the same as those of the 
original draft. On December 17, 1952 the 
draft Convention was adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

The Convention consists of the Preamble 
and 11 articles. The first three articles are 
substantive and establish rights for women 
that in this country today seem routine. 

Article I provides that women shall be 
entitled to vote in all elections on equal 
terms with men without any discrimination. 

Article II provides that women shall be 
eligible for election to all publicly elected 
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bodies established by national law, on equal 
terms with men without any discrimination. 
Article III provides that women shall be en- 
titled to hold public office and to exercise 
all public functions, established by national 
law, on equal terms with men, without any 
discrimination. The remaining eight articles 
are procedural.’ 

On July 22, 1963 President Kennedy trans- 
mitted to the Senate the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women for its advice and 
consent. As of January 1, 1967, 51 nations 
had ratified this Convention. 

The provisions of Article I, the right of 
women to vote on equal terms with men, 
reflects the principle established by the 19th 
amendment to our Constitution which pro- 
vides: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. 

This amendment “by its own force super- 
sedes inconsistent measures whether federal 
or state.” Breedlove v. Suttles, 303 U.S. 277, 
283 (1937). Clearly the provisions of this 
article coincide with fundamental rights al- 
ready guaranteed by our Federal Constitu- 
tion. Furthermore, there is no possibility 
that this convention will alter the existing 
balance between the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government and the jurisdiction of the 
States. 

Articles II and III establish the eligibility 
of women to be elected and to be appointed 
to public office? established by National 
Law.” Again these article coincide with the 
principles of our Federal Constitution. Al- 
though the number of women elected or ap- 
pointed to public office in the United States 


Article IV contains provisions regarding 
signature and ratification, Article V pro- 
vides for accession, and Article VI provides 
that the convention shall enter into force on 
the 90th day after deposit by each state. 

Article VII relates to reservations and pro- 
vides that any reservation submitted at the 
time of signature, ratification, or accession 
will be communicated by the Secretary Gen- 
eral to all states which are or may become 
parties. The convention does not enter into 
force as between the state making the reser- 
vation and any other state which notifies the 
Secretary General within 90 days from the 
date of such communication that it does not 
accept the reservation. 

Article VIII provides that any state may 
denounce the convention by written notice 
to the Secretary General to take effect 1 
year after the date of receipt of the notifica- 
tion by the Secretary General. The conven- 
tion will cease to be in force when such de- 
nunciations have reduced the number of 
parties to less than six. 

Article IX provides that disputes concern- 
ing interpretation or application of the con- 
vention between contracting parties, not 
settled by negotiation, shall be referred to 
the International Court of Justice for de- 
cision at the request of one of the parties 
unless they agree to another mode of set- 
tlement. 

Articles X and XI provide for the per- 
formance of depository functions by the 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 

*The Federation agrees with the interpre- 
tation of the phrases “public office“ and 
“public functions” in Article III as expressed 
by President Kennedy in transmitting the 
Convention to the Senate. President Ken- 
nedy stated: “In the event that the Senate 
advises and consents to accession to the 
convention, it is recommended that it in- 
dicate that such occasion is subject to the 
understanding that in Article III the phrase 
“public office” does not include military serv- 
ice and the phrase “public function” is, 
coterminous with “public office.” 
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is not great, their right to be elected or so 
appointed is universally recognized. 

Direct constitutional and statutory pro- 
hibitions of office holding by women have 
practically disappeared. The only Federal 
civilian position for which sex is specified by 
statute (29 U.S.C. § 12) is the Director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, who must be a woman. In general, 
State constitutions and statutes either ex- 
pressly or impliedly guarantee the right of 
women to hold public office or are silent as 
to sex.“ Again there is nothing in Articles 
II or III that contravenes any provision of 
the Federal Constitution or conflicts with 
State provisions. They merely reflect ex- 
pressed values of the United States. 

The Federation strongly believes that the 
ratification of the Convention on the Politi- 
cal Rights of Women by the United States 
will be consistent with our Federal Consti- 
tution, will not alter the existing balance 
between the Federal and State Governments 
and will contribute to the effectiveness of 
the United Nations. As noted, it is a policy 
of the Federation to support measures con- 
sistent with the Federal Constitution which 
will effectuate the purposes of the United 
Nations. The Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women is such a measure. 

It has been said that the rights secured 
by this Convention have long been recog- 


3 In Congress today only 1 out of 100 Sena- 
tors and 11 of 435 Representatives are 
women. Only 2 women have been cabinet of- 
ficers in the Federal Government; only five 
have served as ambassadors and three as 
ministers. No women has ever been ap- 
pointed to the United States Supreme Court. 
No woman presently is on the United States 
courts of appeals and only 3 serve as district 
court judges. 

An example of an express guarantee is 
Article VI, sec. 1 of the Wyoming Constitu- 
tion, which provides: “The rights of citizens 
of the State of Wyoming to vote and hold 
office shall not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of sex. Both male and female citizens 
of this state shall equally enjoy all civil, 
political and religious rights and privileges.” 
Article IV, sec. 1 of the Utah Constitution is 
similar. See also Arizona Constitution, 
Article VII, sec. 2. Delaware Constitution, 
Article XV, sec. 10. New Mexico Constitu- 
tion, Article VII, sec. 2. Massachusetts Con- 
stitution, Article LXIX, sec. 1. A Wisconsin 
statute provides: Women shall have the 
same rights and privileges under the law as 
men in the exercise of suffrage, . . holding 
public office. . . and in all other re- 
spects. The New Jersey Constitution, 
Article X, sec. 4 provides: Wherever in this 
Constitution the term ‘person,’ ‘persons, 
‘people’ or any personal pronoun is used, 
the same shall be taken to include both 
sexes.” 

Similarly, the New Mexico Constitution, 
Article VII, sec. 2, in addition to guarantee- 
ing the right to hold public office without 
regard to sex, provides: “. . . wherever the 
masculine gender is used in this Constitu- 
tion, in defining qualifications for specific 
offices, it shall be construed to include the 
feminine gender. For similar language 
construction rules, see 1 U.S.C. 1; Maryland 
Constitution, Article XV, sec. 10; Mississippi 

. Code Annot., Sec. 704; West's Wisconsin 
Stats. Annot., sec. 6.015(1). 

Presumably, women may also qualify for 
public office on the same terms as men under 
provisions referring to eligibility of qualified 
electors for public office. See, for example, 
Connecticut Constitution, Article VI, sec. 1, 
3; North Carolina Constitution, Article VI, 
sec. 7; South Carolina Constitution, Article 
II, sec. 2; Montana Constitution, Article IX, 
‘sec. 11; Virginia Constitution, Article II, secs. 
18, 32. 
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nized in our country and therefore ratifica- 
tion by the United States is unimportant. 
Yet women in many countries throughout 
the world do not enjoy similar rights. Have 
we no legitimate interest in the rights of 
citizens of other nations? In the United 
States today the rights of women, civil as 
well as political, and the rights of men are 
approaching parity. Yet in the not too dis- 
tant past a substantial gulf existed between 
the political and civil opportunities of men 
and women. We have now closed that gulf 
almost completely. In many parts of the 
world today that gulf is still substantial. 
We are presented here an opportunity to 
contribute to its narrowing. 

Our nation has been a leader in the estab- 
lishment of political rights for two centuries. 
Many of the rights enjoyed by citizens of 
other nations had their birthplace in our 
country. Yet our leadership has generally 
been by way of example. We now have an 
opportunity to lead actively and purpose- 
fully by means of participation. 

The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs therefore urges 
this committee to recommend to the Senate 
that it advise and consent to the Conven- 
tion on the Political Rights of Women. 


THE TAXPAYER’S STAKE IN GOV- 
ERNMENT EFFICIENCY, ECON- 
OMY, AND TAXATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
had the pleasure of reading an article en- 
titled “Ohio’s Taxpayer—An Examina- 
tion of His Stake in Government Effi- 
ciency, Economy, and Taxation Sys- 
tems,” written by Charles A. Calhoun, 
executive director of the Ohio Public Ex- 
penditure Council, and published in the 
Ohio Banker for February 1967. 

The article is extremely interesting 
and well written and should have the 
close attention of all Ohio taxpayers. 

While the statistical data do not apply 
to taxpayers other than those in Ohio, 
the general principles and responsibili- 
ties as set forth in the article apply 
equally to all taxpayers throughout the 
50 States. 

In order that Senators and other per- 
sons may have the opportunity to study 
the article, I ask unanimous consent thet 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On10’s TAXPAYER—AN EXAMINATION OF HIS 
STAKE IN GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY, ECON- 
OMY, AND TAXATION SYSTEMS 
The Ohio Public Expenditure Council was 

established in the early fall of 1941 by busi- 
ness leaders throughout Ohio who were 
vitally interested in the economy of our 
state. They were fearful that the taxpayers, 
ere long, would be unable to carry the ever- 
increasing tax burden and free enterprise 
would be placed in jeopardy unless something 
were done to check local expenditures as well 
as federal nonessential expenditures. 

This group of civic-minded business lead- 
ers represented virtually all segments of 
industry and commerce throughout the 
State of Ohio. The banking profession also 
played and continues to fill a very important 


role in the establishment of the Ohio Public 
Expenditure Council. 

The primary purpose of the Council is to 
help the taxpayer help himself toward better 
government at less cost. Individual citizens 
need help in understanding the facts, figures 
and issues of government programs and pro- 
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posals. It is only natural for taxpayers to 
become irritated with a governmental service 
in which they are not well informed. 

With government as vast and complex as 
it is today, many taxpayers are confused. 
They do not know how to begin working 
towards efficiency and economy in govern- 
ment. In this respect the Ohio Public 
Expenditure Council is of immense help to 
the taxpayers and citizens of Ohio. To- 
wards this end, the Council is first and fore- 
most a research and educational organiza- 
tion, studying and analyzing the revenues, 
expenditures and fiscal problems of the 
governmental taxing units in Ohio. 

Since accurate facts are the most potent 
instrument—both for citizens and public 
Officials—in meeting governmental fiscal 
problems, the Council exerts every effort to 
bring the real facts, disclosed by its research 
staff, to the attention of public officials, tax- 
payer groups, the news media, Council mem- 
bers and other interested citizens. In addi- 
tion, the staff provides assistance, as well as 
research and other materials, to taxpayer 
associations, public officials and other civic 
groups with whom it co-operates. It exer- 
cises no control over the policies, programs 
or finances of these groups. 

The Council has no connection or tie of 
any kind with a political party or group. It 
operates on the principle that in a democ- 
racy, informed public opinion is the only 
instrument which is genuinely effective in 
improving conditions relating to governmen- 
tal expenditures and taxation. The Coun- 
cil is not a “lobbying” or “pressure” group, 
and it studiously refrains from any activities 
political in nature. 

The Ohio Public Expenditure Council 
works in close co-operation with other state 
and national tax organizations. 

By co-operating with the Tax Foundation, 
through its New York and Washington D.C. 
Offices, close association is maintained with 
the thirty-eight state taxpayer organizations 
similar to the Ohio Council. 

With the rapid increase in Ohio’s popula- 
tion (an increase of 984,845 or 9.8 percent 
since the last federal census) have come 
many new and challenging fiscal problems to 
local governments—especially counties, 
cities and school districts. The majority of 
taxes, excluding federal taxes, paid by the 
average company or corporation, represents 
income for the operation of county, munici- 
pal, school district and township services. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FISCAL TRENDS 


Local government expenditures tend to 
grow nearly twice as fast as the national 
economy, while property tax collections do 
well to keep pace with economic growth. 
Since revenue requirements rise faster than 
the yield of existing taxes, the deficiency 
can be bridged only by additional taxation 
and increased intergovernmental aid or re- 
duced spending policies. 

The 107th General Assembly, which is cur- 
rently in session, will be faced with many 
problems relating to local government fi- 
nances. The following points are presented 
as a reflection of certain phases of local taxa- 
tion and expenditures in Ohio during the past 
decade about which OPEC feels citizens 
should be informed. 

1. The total assessed valuation of all 
eighty-eight counties has climbed from $22.0 
billion in 1956 to an estimated $33.1 billion 
in 1966. This represents an estimated in- 
crease of $11.1 billion or 50.5 percent in the 
ability of local taxing units to support the 
various services of government within the 
past ten-year period. 

2. The 1955 valuation of real property ex- 
empted from taxation in Ohio amounted to 
$2,124,788,601. The corresponding total re- 


ported on the 1965 tax list and duplicate 
amounted to $3,450,922,470. This represents 
an increase of $1,326,133,869 or 62.4 percent. 
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A closer examination of real property ex- 
empted from taxation on the 1965 tax list 
and duplicate reveals that $2,415,512,525 or 
70 percent was located in Ohio cities. The 
use of exemptions from property taxes with- 
out regard for their secondary effects has 
changed the distribution of the property tax 
burden and indicates an urgent need for a 
detailed study, by the state, of exemptions 
from real property taxation. 

3. Total property taxes levied for collec- 
tion in 1956 amounted to $573.0 million for 
all taxing units in Ohio. In 1966 the corre- 
sponding figure had Jumped to over $1,235 
million, This represents an increase of 
$662.0 million or 116 percent in taxes levied 
on real estate, public utility and tangible 
personal property during the past ten years. 

4. The average property tax rate in Ohio 
has increased from 26.08 mills in 1956 to 37.59 
milis applied for collection of property taxes 
(real estate, public utility and tangible per- 
sonal) in 1966. This is an increase in the 
average rate of 11.51 mills or 44.1 percent. 

5. Shared taxes and revenues by the State 
of Ohio with local governments amounted 
to $402.5 million during the 1955-56 fiscal 
year. By the close of the last fiscal year— 
June 30, 1966—the corresponding total had 
risen to $967.8 million. This represents an 
increase of $565.3 million or 140.4 percent in 
subsidies, shared taxes and revenues allocated 
to Ohio’s local taxing units by the state. 

6. Per capita assessed value for Ohio's 
eighty-eight counties averaged $2,777 in 1956. 
Ten years later (1966), the average per capita 
value had increased to an estimated $3,391 
for each person in the state. 

7. The gross debt of local governments in 
Ohio amounted to $1,654 million in 1956. By 
1966 the corresponding gross debt figure had 
increased to $3,005 million. The per capita 
debt for all local governments in Ohio in- 
creased from $208 in 1956 to $310 in 1966. 

8. The percentage of property taxes levied 
by local subdivisions over the past ten years 
has exhibited some startling changes. The 


following figures indicate the percentage of 
taxes levied by local governments: 


1956 percentage of property tazes levied 


Total 


9. An analysis of tax delinquency in Ohio 
during the past decade discloses the con- 
stant upward trend in this area of local gov- 
ernmental financial problems. Total delin- 
quent tax and unpaid special assessments, 
after final tax settlements in 1955, amounted 
to $39.4 million. The corresponding delin- 
quency totaled $72.4 million by the time final 
tax settlements were completed in 1965. This 
represents a net increase of $33.0 million or 
83.7 percent during the past ten years. 

Various types of statistical data—pertain- 
ing to counties, cities and school districts— 
are provided for Council members and other 
interested citizens. Comparative statistics 
can be used as an analytical tool to “high- 
light” significant differences in taxation and 
expenditure policies between comparable 
taxing units. 

A major function of the Council is that 
it serves as a clearinghouse to which citizen 
groups throughout the state can turn for 
useful materials, accurate data and compe- 
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tent counsel in solving the numerous prob- 
lems of public finance with which they may 
be confronted in their respective areas. To 
accomplish this function, it is necessary to 
ascertain the assets and liabilities of the 
taxing unit in question; determine the future 
requirements for operating revenues; project 
the annual debt retirement needs; and, 
establish a capital improvement plan on the 
basis of project priority. In some instances 
it has even been necessary to establish an 
orderly plan whereby the taxing unit could 
meet its unpaid operating obligations and 
still maintain its service program. This 
service has been provided by the Council for 
any local taxing subdivision which seeks 
this type of help and desires assistance in 
solving its fiscal problems. Because of the 
tremendous amount of work involved, the 
Council must, of necessity, assess a fee for 
this special type of research and analysis. 


SOUND LOCAL BUDGETING 


One of the most important factors in local 
government expenditure control is the care- 
ful appraisal and proper administration of 
expenditure budgets or spending programs. 
This is probably the weakest link in the 
financing of local government. The Council 
staff has found that too much importance 
is frequently attached by local government 
Officials to a defense of expenditures already 
made and not enough to the proposed ex- 
penditure program. 

During the coming months local govern- 
ment budgets will be prepared and adopted 
(July) and property tax levies will be deter- 
mined for the 1968 calendar year. Property 
taxes levied (real estate, public utility and 
tangible personal property) for collection 
and expenditure in 1966 amounted to over 
$1,235 million in Ohio. This represented an 
increase of $63 million plus or 5.4 percent 
over the previous year while the assessed 
valuation figures showed a state-wide growth 
in the tax base of only 3.4 percent during 
the corresponding period. 

Although each budget will vary, it can be 
expected in most instances that the growth 
of the tax base, by itself, will not offset pro- 
posed increases in taxes, and many taxpayers 
will be asked to pay an increased tax rate 
(millage levy) on existing asssessed valua- 
tion. 

Unsound budgeting practices can weaken 
control over expenditures and thereby en- 
courage governmental waste and extrava- 
gance. What constitutes excessive spending 
and taxation is a matter of judgment. With- 
out accurate firsthand knowledge of condi- 
tions and requirements, such a determina- 
tion should not be attempted. The decision 
is best left to the citizens and taxpayers who 
live within the boundaries of a specific gov- 
ernmental taxing unit; are recipients of the 
services provided by that unit; and, must 
support, by taxation, the cost and services 
furnished by the agencies of local govern- 
ment. 

One of the most important steps for the 
taxpayer in the local budget making process 
is the public hearing where one can express 
his views either for, or against, the proposed 
expenditures and property tax levies. It is 
not necessary, however, for a taxpayer, or 
group of taxpayers, to wait until the public 
hearing to confer with local officials about 
the budget. 

A citizen need not be an expert in finance 
to learn about the operations and programs 
of his local government through budget 
analysis. The budget provides a means by 
which the citizen can become informed 
about the finances of his local government 
and express informed views on proposed tax 
and expenditure programs. Moreover, it 
permits him to do so at a time—before ex- 
penditures are authorized and the tax rate 
approved—when such action on his part can 
be most effective. 
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To date, I am sorry to state, there has 
been an almost complete lack of interest by 
the public in local government operating 
budgets. Both citizens and officials have a 
stake and an interest in active participation 
of citizens in the budgeting process. 

The problem which seems to plague most 
regions of the state is: “What can we do 
about the continually increasing property 
taxes?” As has been pointed out, during 
the past decade (1956-1966), total property 
taxes have increased over $662 million or 116 
percent in Ohio. Average property tax rates 
have increased 11.51 mills or slightly in ex- 
cess of 44 percent during the corresponding 
period. 

Only when taxpayers have determined to 
participate actively and aggressively in pub- 
lic affairs and then inform themselves on the 
actual needs of the municipalities, school 
and counties; and when armed with facts 
based on research and analysis, go forth to 
do battle for efficient government, then, and 
only then, can they be assured that waste 
and extravagance will cease. Notice as to 
the availability of local budgets is provided 
by the governing body and is published and 
publicized through the local news media. 
Are you planning to attend a budget hearing 
this year? 


APPEAL PROCEDURE NEEDED 


To aid the taxpayer and citizen toward the 
goals just described, it is the opinion of the 
Ohio Public Expenditure Council that a tax- 
Payer appeal procedure is needed in Ohio 
budget law. 

Taxpayers, unfortunately, are not ac- 
corded the same treatment as tax spenders 
under present budgetary law. It is impor- 
tant to note that the taxing authority of any 
subdivision which is dissatisfied with any 
action of the budget commission may, 
through its fiscal officer, appeal to the State 
Board of Tax Appeals within thirty days 
after it receives the official certificate or 
notice of the budget commission’s action, 
The authority is granted to local public offi- 
cials under Section 5705.37 of the Revised 
Code. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
must be substituted for the findings of the 
budget commission. This is not, however, 
the end of the legal road for the local taxing 
authority. If it is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals, the 
taxing authority may, within thirty days 
after the Board’s decision, appeal to the 
Court of Appeals or directly to the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. If the Court decides that 
the decision of the Board is unreasonable 
or unlawful, it must reverse and vacate the 
decision, or modify it and enter final judg- 
ment in accordance with such modification. 

However, taxpayers have no appeal rights 
which are in any way comparable to the 
appeal process granted local taxing officials. 
If, after the conclusion of public hearings 
and the adoption of a local governmental 
budget in Ohio, a taxpayer or group of tax- 
payers still object to any item or items in 
the budget, what recourse is granted to 
them under present budget statutes? All 
they can do is file an action in the Common 
Pleas Court, of the county in which their 
property is located, to enjoin the illegal levy 
or collection of taxes. An alternative 
method permits the payment of taxes under 
protest and then the filing of a suit in the 
Common Pleas Court for a refund. If relief 
is denied in the Common Pleas Court an 
appeal may be made to the Court of Appeals. 
However, this is the end of the legal road 
for the taxpayers. The Supreme Court may, 
but it is not required to take their case. 
And if the taxpayer does win his case to 
recover tax money paid under protest, he 
can only get it back if the county has not 
disbursed it in the meantime. Section 
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2723.05 of the Revised Code provides that 
only such taxes as are unexpended and in 
the possession of the collecting officer may 
be refunded. 

It is quite evident that this long and 
costly procedure in order to challenge an 
action by the county budget commission 
needs corrective amendments by the Legis- 
lature. In addition, it should be pointed 
out that a little taxpayer cannot bear the 
financial burden of paying his taxes under 
protest and then pursue a long process of 
litigation to recover his money. And, if 
every taxpayer were to pay under protest 
and file a suit to get his money back, the 
Courts would be completely overwhelmed by 
litigation. 

Some form of corrective legislation is nec- 
essary to give the taxpayer an urgently 
needed “appeal procedure” in the case of dis- 
puted local government budgets. In addi- 
tion, the statutes should be made to clearly 
define the power and authority of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. The Board should be granted 
the clear-cut power and authority, by the 
General Assembly, to issue an enforceable 
order instructing a particular county budget 
commission to alter or revise its budget and 
tax levies in order to comply with all statu- 
tory and legal requirements. 

Other sections of the Ohio statutes need- 
ing a thorough study for possible legislative 
amendments are those pertaining to cur- 
rent expense and permanent improvement 
funds, and to the creation and transfer of 
public funds. 

During the past twenty-five years, the 
Council’s staff has witnessed numerous situ- 
ations where local governmental taxing 
units have accumulated surplus revenues in 
excess of expenditure requirements. Often- 
times these surplus funds have been used to 
launch new spending programs or to finance 
a new capital improvement facility. 

The taxpayer should be fully protected and 
given the necessary statutory rights and au- 
thority to easily appeal disputed acts by local 
budget commissions. 

MODERNIZING LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The various forms of government and some 
needed procedural revisions for local govern- 
ments should be given some study by the 
present legislative session. For example: 
Non-charter cities and villages operate under 
state laws, most of which were adopted after 
the turn of the century. Permissive legisla- 
tion authorizing alternative forms of county 
government has not yet been approved by 
any county taxing unit in Ohio. Critics 
claim there are deficiencies in the existing 
law that tend to discourage its adoption. 
More study is needed to determine if fur- 
ther refinements are needed in the law. 

The 106th General Assembly adopted 
S. J. R. No. 5 permitting the creation of 
urban service authorities in areas with a 
city of at least 50,000 population. This pro- 

, which would have amended the Con- 
stitution of Ohio, was defeated by the voters 
in November of 1965. With urban problems 
becoming more critical, it seems important 
that the legislature re-examine this proposal 
or a similar one. 

In order to effectively meet the challenge 
of our times, review, as well as revisions, of 
state laws, dealing with the structure of local 
government is necessary. 

Local governments must be modernized in 
order to provide the most efficient and eco- 
nomical type of operation for the tax dollars 
spent, Fearful that this would only cause 
their communities to grow and consume 
more tax dollars, many citizens, too often 
in the past, have viewed with apathy-or even 
hostility-attempts to modernize and re- 
vitalize our state and local governments. 
Political factors, of course, are strongly in- 
volved. Unfortunately, many of our state 
and local governments, in recent years, have 
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been unable or unwilling to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in full with the result that in- 
ereased demands have been placed upon— 
and acted upon—by the federal government. 


COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 


A highly important factor in the cost of 
doing business is taxes. Of all the expendi- 
tures which a business makes, those for taxes 
are least controllable by the business itself. 

As more and more businessmen seek con- 
structive solutions to their local business 
eliminate problems, there is a continuing 
need for still better research and study. In 
this work, the Ohio Public Expenditure Coun- 
cil can be-and has been-of assistance and 
guidance. Financial data pertaining to 
Ohio’s 3,000 plus local taxing units can be 
obtained from the Council’s library. This 
information can be extremely useful in ap- 
praising various local governmental taxation 
and expenditure problems. 

Business and industry, in their role as 
taxpayers, can render a valuable service by 
uniting with other taxpayers, corporate and 
otherwise, who constitute the membership 
of taxpayer organizations across the country. 
In this way they can lend their assistance to 
organized efforts to achieve better and less 
costly government. 

There is small indication today that the 
future growth in existing state and local 
tax revenues will be sufficient to meet the 
rising cost of government, the expansion of 
essential services and the amortization of 
maturing indebtedness. Faced with these 
future fiscal problems, each taxpayer will be 
confronted with numerous difficulties which 
now loom upon the horizon. The Ohio 
Public Expenditure Council will continue to 
help its members and local taxpayer groups 
to secure a complete understanding of all 
taxation and expenditure problems, 


MISS PATRICIA VAN HAAFTEN, 
TUCSON, ARIZ., NAMED NATIONAL 
“MISS RURAL ELECTRIFICATION” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, over 
the years the rural electrification pro- 
gram has brought electric power to the 
Arizona countryside and, with it, a new 
era for the rural folks. In addition, the 
seven rural electric cooperatives of Ari- 
zona have contributed substantially to 
the development of their areas and pro- 
motion of the State, in general. 

Through their efforts a new honor has 
been brought to the State. At the an- 
nual meeting of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association in San 
Francisco last month, an Arizona girl 
was named the national “Miss Rural 
Electrification.” The young lady is Miss 
Patricia Van Haaften, of Tucson, a 
sophomore music major at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Van Haaften who are sea- 
sonal members of the Trico Electric Co- 
operative. 

Arizona is proud that this outstanding 
example of Arizona youth will have the 
opportunity to represent her State and 
the country’s nearly 1,000 rural electric 
systems throughout the Nation during 
the coming year. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle relating to Miss Van Haaften’s selec- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

San Francisco, February 22.—A pretty 
University of Arizona sophomore tonight 
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captured the hearts of the judges and the 
crowd of the national Miss Rural Electri- 
fication contest. 

Nineteen year old Patricia Carol Van 
Haaften won the title before a crowd of 
over 6,000 persons attending the 25th anni- 
versary meeting of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association being held here. 

Patricia is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
C. Van Haaften, of 45 Plaza del Encanta, 
members of the Trico Electric Cooperative in 
Tucson. Each girl entered in the local, 
state or national contests must live on an 
electric line serviced by a rural electric co- 
operative. 

Along with the crown and the opportunity 
to represent the nation’s nearly 1,000 rural 
electric systems for the next year, she re- 
ceived a $2,500 scholarship which she will 
use to further her musical education at the 
University of Arizona, 

The Miss Rural Electrification trophy will 
sit among several other awards the Tucson 
miss has won in the past. She was first 
runner-up in the Miss World contest in 1965, 
Tucson Model of the Year for 1965, Sym- 
phony Junior Patroness and was presented 
at the Symphony Cotillion Ball in 1964, She 
also won first prize for “The Most Beautifully 
Dressed Doll“ at the Tucson Salvation Army 
Christmas party for underprivileged children. 

In addition to her talents for impressing 
beauty contest judges, she has won prizes 
for her oil paintings, likes to cook, and makes 
many of her own clothes. 

Last night Pat and the other contestants 
received an additional thrill when they were 
presented to Vice President and Mrs. 
Humphrey and had the Vice Presidential 
bracelet put on her wrist by Mr. Humphrey. 


FREE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
THREATENED 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as many 
authorities in labor-management rela- 
tions last year predicted, 1967 will be an 
important year for free collective bar- 

, & concept that is very much 
worthy of preserving. The rash of 
strikes and threatened walkouts that 
have already hit the Nation, in some 
cases paralyzing important segments of 
our economy, are only a prelude of 
things to come, particularly in the next 
month to 6 weeks. During this period, 
union agreements in such important in- 
dustries as rubber, trucking, and rail- 
roads will be up for renewal; failure to 
settle the differences voluntarily, before 
costly strikes adversely affect the Na- 
tion’s economy and threaten its security, 
will perhaps weaken collective bargaining 
to such a degree that compulsory arbitra- 
tion, which is unwanted by both labor 
and management, or greater Federal par- 
ticipation will be the end result. Clearly, 
the public interest must be protected. 

Recently, the respected syndicated 
columnist David Lawrence wrote an ar- 
ticle which, I believe, explains the prob- 
lem with rare clarity and insight. I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SERIOUS STRIKE Wave HELD LIKELY 


(By David Lawrence) 

A wave of serious strikes is likely this year. 
Ali signs point to interruptions in work 
which will cost the nation plenty of money 
apart from the inconvenience and indirect 
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damage to persons not involved in the dis- 
utes. 

P Oddly enough, even though this threat to 
the economic stability of the nation has been 
intermittent for many years, nothing has 
been done by Congress, as the representa- 
tive of the people, to provide a constructiye 
alternative. 

James J. Reynolds, under-secretary of la- 
bor, made a significant observation a few 
days ago on the whole problem that faces 
the country. He said: 

“This year, and particularly the next 
month to six weeks, will be a crucial testing 
ground for free collective bargaining as an 
institution in our society.” 

Union agreements in rubber, trucking and 
railroads will come up for renewal in a few 
weeks, In September the three auto com- 
panies face strike threats. Major contracts 
involving 3.1 million workers will expire this 


year. 

It has long been conceded that workers 
have a right to organize unions. Large 
groups with the strike weapon in their hands 
however, are able to disrupt the economic 
system by forcing higher prices which the 
public is sometimes unable to meet. Then 
demand declines and the result is unemploy- 
ment among union workers in other indus- 
tries as well, 

An examination of the collective-bargain- 
ing process, moreover, reveals that it has 
weaknesses which nayo gone unremedied. 
Collective b y when car- 
ried on by powerful ie unions, is indeed 
a gambling game. It is a form of collective 
deception in which each side tries to out- 
smart the other. 

Often the negotiations are prolonged. The 
tendency is to assume that the first offer is 
not the last and that, if pressed further, 
management representatives will go a little 
higher each time. Then, when the company 
finally says the limit has been reached, the 
labor side more often than not considers this 
a bluff and keeps on threatening a strike or 
actually orders one so as to emphasize a 
refusal to accept what has been proposed. 

Repeated efforts have been made in recent 
years to get legislative action on these prob- 
lems. Compulsory arbitration has been ad- 
vocated, but both labor and management 
have offered objections, The government has 
sometimes stepped in when the “public 
interest” has been threatened. Such action, 
however, has been limited to situations in 
which interruptions to transportation or 
electric-power facilities have been threat- 
ened. Existing laws provide for “cooling-off” 
periods and for “fact-finding boards,” but 
these moves have come to be viewed as part 
of the gambling process. Final offers are not 
made until the government has used up its 
measures requiring the use of advisory or 
mediation tribunals. 

Picket lines, established by one Union, are 
respected by other labor groups, even though 
the latter have no connection with the dis- 
pute and have not attempted through their 
leaders to form a judgment as to whether 
the striking union is right in what it is doing. 

Present-day theory is that, when a picket 
line has been formed, it is as valid as if it 
had been authorized by a court order. Nor 
is there any method available by which the 
proposals of management and labor can be 
examined instantly as to their fairness and 
equity if a strike is threatened or called. 
Collective bargaining remains a form of col- 
lective bludgeoning, and the innocent by- 
stander pays the penalty. 

Why isn’t something done about it by 
Congress? The simple answer is that the 
labor unions, with 17 million members, con- 
trol a majority of both houses by means of 
campaign contributions. The other 100 mil- 
lion persons of voting age have never banded 
themselves together to elect a Congress that 
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will prescribe a system of collective bargain- 
ing to protect the rights and equity of all 
the citizens. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION SYSTEM 
IN AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
March 1967, issue of American Educa- 
tion, published by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, included 
an article about the educational tele- 
vision system in American Samoa, writ- 
ten by Martha L. Fiedler. 

Since the Congress has authorized a 
considerable investment in this ETV 
system in American Samoa, the report 
should be of interest to all Members of 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ETV Gors Way OUT AND BRINGS THE WORLD 
TO SAMOA 


(By Martha L. Fiedler) 


Far off in the South Pacific, somewhere 
between New Zealand and Easter Island, is 
American Samoa—a name forgotten since the 
war, a place cut off in time and distance 
from the rest of the world. 

Its islands, a proverbial paradise of dense 
jungles and white sand beaches fringed with 
palm trees, offered a precarious feast-or- 
famine existence to the people—and to the 
children, a life of the same dull monotony 
in a world that ended at the Pago Pago 
harbor. 

But education is changing the picture. 
Up-to-date education, overnight change. In- 
struction as modern as today, via television. 

Governor Rex Lee is the man who brought 
the world to Samoa. He developed the idea 
and carried it through. Two graduating 
classes—the first one pictured here—have 
received their diplomas since his project 
began. 

When Lee came to Samoa in 1961, he was 
appalled at the conditions he found, par- 
ticularly the wholly inadequate school sys- 
tem. Fewer than half the children went to 
school, in buildings that were either delapi- 
dated fales or hot, tin-roofed barracks of 
vintage years. Teachers were untrained and 
barely literate in English, the language of 
instruction and of the few teaching materials 
available. Textbooks from the States de- 
scribed a life the children couldn't imagine. 

“It was obvious that what was needed was 
a sudden and explosive upgrading,” he re- 
ported. And right away, he launched a 
major sales promotion campaign: selling the 
idea of educational television to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and to Congress. With 
Secretary Udall's support, Lee went to Con- 
gress and received $40,000 for a feasibility 
study. 

The study, conducted mainly by the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers, verified the Governor's prediction: edu- 
cational television would be the fastest, most 
effective, and, in the long run, most eco- 
nomical way to bring Somoa’s educational 
system to reasonable standards—and to in- 
troduce the people to the world beyond the 
harbor. 

With $1,583,000 from Congress, construc- 
tion of the ETV facilities began. The whole 
labor force and almost all the supervisory 
staff were Samoan, Similarly, Samoan un- 
derstudies, like the young man above, are 
learning all the trades of the educational 
television system so they can increasingly 
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assume the positions now held by stateside 
personnel. 

Putting up the transmitter tower on 
Mount Alava, 1600 feet above Pago Pago 
harbor, called for real ingenuity. The de- 
composed lava covering the steep mountain- 
side would not support a road to move the 
heavy equipment, and the air currents at 
the summit were too hazardous for carrying 
material by helicopter. Finally, crews 
erected an aerial tramway spanning the har- 
bor to the top of the mountain. 

While some crews worked on the trans- 
mitting equipment, others built the receiv- 
ing facilities: 26 new consolidated schools 
to replace the old isolated village schools. 
The buildings, arranged in clusters, resemble 
native grass-rooted open fales, The single 
Samoan high school was remodeled and 
three new ones are being added. 

Originally, three television channels 
beamed 90 lesson programs each week to 
youngsters in grades 1 to 6; in September 
1965 service expanded to three more chan- 
nels for the high school classes. Technically, 
the reception has been good. But how is the 
reception in the minds of the people? 

For the children, two years of watching the 
magic box has scarcely dimmed its fascina- 
tion. They like their TV teachers, who talk 
about things the children understand—pigs 
and canoes and papayas—not unknown 
quantities like bears and bicycles and skates. 
Their teachers are learning, too, how to get 
the most out of this demanding medium— 
gladly spending evening hours to make sure 
they are ready for the preparatory and fol- 
low-up classroom work. 

And for their parents, television has meant 
an instant widening horizon—even in the 
developing stages of the adult education pro- 
gram. No longer does the news of the world 
bypass Samoa: it has been re-routed to the 
nearby school. 

There were those who thought Samoa had 
been isolated so long it could never catch 
up. Former director of education J. C. 
Wright countered, “Whatever we are doing 
cannot help but be better than what we are 
replacing.” He was right. ETV has re- 
freshed Samoa like a breeze through a fale. 


ALASKA’S CENTENNIAL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Alaska is celebrating its 100th birthday 
this year. 

One hundred years ago on March 30, 
1867, the treaty providing for the pur- 
chase of Alaska from Russia at 2 cents 
an acre was signed in Washington, D.C., 
by Secretary of State William H. Seward 
and Baron Edouard Stoeckel, minister 
from Russia to the United States. 

Just 5 days ago Alaskans renewed their 
link with the past. For many years at 
Sitka, which was the Russian capital of 
Alaska, Alaskans have commemorated 
what is officially known as Seward’s Day. 

This year the events were elaborate 
and very special. Many communities 
throughout Alaska are preparing to wel- 
come thousands of visitors to help them 
celebrate this 100th birthday. Sitka’s 
birthday party was crowned by the first 
day ceremony for the Alaska Purchase 
Commemorative airmail stamp. Harvey 
H. Hannah, Deputy General Counsel for 
the Post Office Department, retold the 
history of that purchase in a most inter- 
esting speech. I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

On the same day the Alaska Centen- 
nial-Civic Center Building was dedicated 
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at Sitka, and it was my great honor to 
make the dedicatory address. I ask 
unanimous consent that those remarks 
also be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY HARVEY H. HANNAH, DEPUTY 
GENERAL COUNSEL, AT THE First DAY CERE- 
MONY von ALASKA PURCHASE COMMEMORA- 
TIVE Am MAIL STAMP, SITKA, ALASKA, MARCH 
30, 1967 
It is a pleasure for me to be with you today 

in Sitka, and to participate in these cere- 

monies that introduce the Alaska Purchase 
postage stamp. It is appropriate that these 
ceremonies take place in Sitka, for it is here 
that Alaska’s recorded history began. It is 
here that the indigenous cultures of the 

Eskimo and Indian first met and fused with 

cultures of the East and West. The birth- 

place of Alaska’s history, Sitka was also its 
crossroads for over two hundred years. 

“North to the Future” is the theme of your 
Centennial Exposition, which you are cele- 
brating throughout 1967. This is an appro- 
priate theme, for, as one writer has put it— 

“The future is a great land; a man cannot 
go around it in a day; he cannot measure it 
with a leap; he cannot bind its harvests into 
a single sheaf. It is wider than the vision, 
and has no end.” 

Other Alaskan cities—Anchorage, Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau, and Fairbanks—will feature 
this theme in local exhibits. The Federal 
Government’s exhibits will complement 
these, and help direct people’s attention and 
thoughts to future development, exploration, 
and growth. 

Sitka, on the other hand, will direct men’s 
thoughts to the past, to the history of this 
land, to the cultures of the people who 
settled, survived, and died in search of 
dreams as numerous as the surrounding hills. 
This emphasis not only is good—it is 
essential. For it is only in the remem- 
brances of things past that the present be- 
comes more viable and more meaningful. 
Just as a man is historian to a people, a 
city is historian to a State. To the extent 
that Sitka, as historian to Alaska, records, 
displays, and preserves the facts and legends 
of Alaska’s history, to that extent will it 
enrich the cultural legacy to succeeding 
generations. 

History records that when our Government 
purchased land in the 19th century that 
immeasurably increased our boundaries, ad- 
verse criticism prevailed over complimentary 
praise for the actions of our statesmen. The 
Alaska Purchase in 1867 had been preceded 
by the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 and the 
Gadsden Purchase in 1853. The Louisiana 
Territory added over 900,000 square miles to 
our country, and cost $15 million initially 
and another $8 million before all claims were 
finally settled in 1925. The Gadsden Pur- 
chase added 29,640 square miles and cost 
$10 million. Out of the Louisiana Purchase 
thirteen States were carved, and from the 
Gadsden Purchase we added to what later 
became New Mexico and Arizona. The 
Alaska Purchase added 586,000 square miles, 
cost $7,200,000, and gave us the largest State 
in the Union. No other purchase, however, 
precipitated so much vitriolic criticism, nor 
inflamed so many passions, as the purchase 
we commemorate here today. 

“Seward’s Folly” entered into the diction- 
ary of American idiom to commemorate the 
Secretary of State whose vision prevailed 
over the myopic view of so many of his coun- 
trymen. Newspapers belittled both him and 
the land he bought, referred to by one Con- 
gressman as “a pig in a poke.” Debate in 
the House of Representatives was violent and 
prolonged, and at one point it appeared 
that its members might refuse to appropriate 
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the money necessary for its purchase. Con- 
gressman Ferris of New York, the home State 
of Secretary of State William Seward, sug- 
gested acidly that the Government pay some 
nation $7,200,000 to take Alaska off our 
hands. The United States Senate ratified 
the purchase treaty by a margin of only 
one vote. 

Once the treaty was signed, however, our 
Government took a keen interest in what 
had been purchased. “What was in the 
poke?” the Secretary of the Treasury wanted 
to know, and at his request, the Department 
of the Army of the Alaska Territory took 
inventory of the property of Sitka, Ft. 
Kodiak, English Bay, Ft. St. Nicholas. Un- 
alaska, St. Paul's, and George's Islands. One 
of the things that disturbed the Secretary 
of the Treasury was a rumor that Prince 
Maksoutoff, representing the Russian-Amer- 
ican Fur Company, was selling warehouses, 
stores, dwellings, flour mills, and other shops 
to Sitka residents after the United States 
had purchased the Territory and its physical 
possessions. The rumor turned out to be 
true: this is precisely what the Prince had 
done, collecting from people who wanted 
to own their homes and shops some $22,500 
in gold and silver coin. Some dwellings were 
sold for a dollar, while others, such as one 
purchased by Lewis Sloss, sold for as much 
as $1,500 in coin. 

The Commanding Officer's report listed and 
described every piece of property in Sitka. 
Accompanying the report was a large map 
of Sitka, drawn on oil-skin, and signed by 
representatives of both governments. The 
scale of the map is in fathoms, each fathom 
measuring seven feet. Existing buildings 
are outlined in black ink. Russian Orthodox 
Church property is colored yellow, private 
property blue, and Government property red. 
At issue were some 48 buildings and dwell- 
ings which the Prince had sold to the in- 
habitants of Sitka. Our Government had no 
doubt that these dwellings and buildings 
belonged to the United States. At the same 
time, however, it took no measures to inflict 
hardship on those individuals who had 
legitimate claim to their property. 

Iam informed that a copy of this hundred- 
year-old oil-skin map, together with a copy of 
the detailed report of the Commanding Offi- 
cer, dated February 26, 1869, will be presented 
to the City of Sitka in May. These are two 
more important documents of historical im- 
portance that belong here, where they origi- 
nated. As such, they shed additional light 
on the history of your city and State, and will 
complement other documents of historical 
and cultural importance in your possession. 

The ceremony transferring Russian Amer- 
ica to the United States was dramatic. It 
had been a rainy, drab October in 1867, but 
the sun burst through the overcast on the 
morning of the 18th. At the hour of three, 
ninety Russian sailors and 180 soldiers from 
the Siberian regiment that garrisoned Sitka 
marched to the parade ground and stood at 
attention before the 90-foot flagstaff that flew 
the imperial emblem. 

Then, to the beat of drums, the Americans 
came ashore. They were headed by the Com- 
missioner, General Lovell Rousseau, and 
Commanding Officer, General Jefferson Davis, 
with 250 troops. 

A Russian marched to the flagstaff to lower 
the Russian flag. It refused to come down. 
He tugged on the rope the flag wrapped itself 
more firmly around the staff. It became 
necessary to rig a bosun's chair and send a 
man aloft to cut it down. It then fluttered 
on the bayonets of the soldiers beneath. 

So great was the tension that Princess 
Maksoutoff, wife of the Governor, fainted. 
But the ceremonies continued. The Ameri- 
can flag went up, and the guns of the USS 
Ossipee and of the Sitka garrison roared in 
alternate salutes. In deference to the feel- 
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ings of the Russians, Commissioner Rousseau 
tried to prevent a demonstration by the 
Americans. But they gave a resounding 
“three cheers,” standing, as a witness wrote, 
“on American soil.” 

Although this was a time of rejoicing for 
Americans, it was a time of sadness for those 
Russians who were present. For Sitka, we 
should remember, was home to many Rus- 
sians, and through Sitka came thousands of 
Russians into the Oregon Territory and 
California. The many Orthodox Churches 
that exist today in a long thin line from 
Sitka to San Francisco remind us of how 
extensive their exploration and settlement 
of our country was at one time, and of their 
contribution to our culture. 

The history of Alaska, known to you and 
millions of other Americans, is one of our 
country’s most exciting chapters. This vast 
and beautiful country has had more than its 
share of violence. Untold wealth has been 
taken from its seas, its mountains, its for- 
ests, and its soil, and a disproportionate 
share has been returned. It has given us 
legends and folk stories that will forever re- 
main a vital part of our country’s literature. 
It nurtured one of America’s most enjoyable 
poets, Robert Service, and one of our coun- 
try’s finest writers, Jack London. It pre- 
served, fortunately, a great deal of the cul- 
ture of its oldest inhabitants—the Eskimos 
and Indians. The land assimilated all who 
came to it, and from this synthesis of peo- 
ple, this blending of diverse cultures, has 
emerged a people and a state unique in the 
history of our land. 

The Alaska Purchase Centennial stamp 
which was selected from many entries by the 
Post Office Department’s Citizens’ Stamp 
Advisory Committee, bridges a great span in 
your history. For the format and design 
look both to Alaska’s past and to its future. 
This commemorative stamp emphasizes 
what is perhaps the most distinctive visual 
aspect of Alaska’s history—the totem pole. 
Long before the first Russian and Spanish 
explorers navigated Alaska’s network of 
waterways, Alaskan Indians had carved, 
painted, and placed these unique forms of 
art over the countryside. Totems are to 
Alaskan Indian culture what painting and 
music are to the culture of our Western civi- 
lization—a form of art through which man 
attempts to synthesize his spiritual feelings 
and intellectual aspirations. It is most ap- 
propriate that this commemorative stamp 
features such an important cultural legacy 
from the past. 

The stamp was designed, I would like to 
point out, by a former resident of Alaska— 
Mr. Willard R. Cox, a gifted artist now living 
in California. Mr. Cox based his design on 
a totem in the Alaska Museum in Juneau, 

Your Alaska commemorative stamp also 
looks to the future. Consider, if you will, 
the words “United States Air Mail” appear- 
ing beside an ancient totem. Once it was 
the thunderbird that dominated your skies, 
according to legend, flashing fire and emitting 
earth-shaking thunder. Today, the thunder- 
bird has been replaced by the airplane. The 
airplane is your way of life. You board air- 
craft as casually as we take taxicabs. In 
fact, I have heard it said, perhaps with some 
exaggeration, that here in Alaska children 
learn to fiy before they learn to walk. In 
any case, the airplane is Alaska’s traffic artery 
which unites its people in their collective 
efforts to develop and settle this rich land. 

Sixty million of these attractive stamps 
have been printed. 

Those of you who may not be too familiar 
with the Department’s commemorative post- 
age stamps program might be interested 
in a brief description of how—and 
why—new stamps are selected for issuance. 
Seven words summarize this: “Many stamps 
are requested; few are chosen.” Each year 
Postmaster General O’Brien receives literally 
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hundreds upon hundreds of requests that 
certain new stamps be issued. But we can 
only issue about fifteen commemorative 
stamps a year. This means, obviously, that 
only events of widespread national interest 
and importance qualify as subjects for com- 
memorative postage stamps. The Alaska 
Purchase Centennial met these criteria. 

In this thorny problem of selecting the 
fifteen most noteworthy new postage stamps, 
Postmaster General O’Brien turns to his 
Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee for as- 
sistance. This is a committee of eleven per- 
sons who combine their knowledge of art, 
history, philately, and printing to make their 
recommendations for the design and subject 
matter of new stamps. Mr. O’Brien has said 
that the contributions of this committee 
have been considerable in improving the de- 
sign quality of our new stamps. 

I hope you will agree with me that their 
selection for the Alaska Purchase postage 
stamp was a splendid one. 


Depicarory ADDRESS: ALASKA CENTENNIAL- 
Crvic CENTER BUILDING BY Senator E. L. 
BARTLETT 
In gathering here today to dedicate this 

ient Centennial-Civic Center, we, in 
fact, honor all the men of vision who have 
well served Alaska and, therefore, the nation, 

It is, of course, most fitting that these 
ceremonies be held on March 30, for on that 
day, one century ago, in Washington, Secre- 
tary of State William H. Seward and Baron 
Edouard Stoeckel, Russian minister to the 
United States, signed the treaty providing 
for the purchase of Alaska. I might add that 
it is equally fitting, at least as far as this 
Alaskan is concerned, that we hold this cere- 
mony at 10:00 a.m., rather than carrying 
tradition to the point of celebrating the 
moment of signing. You may recall the 
signing took place at 4 a.m. 

The fascinating story which led up to the 
signing of the treaty is well known, but 
bears repeating for it is a story of men with 
the strength of their visions, a story of men 
who had faith in the potential of the great 
northwest and in the American civilization, 
even as today our men of vision have faith 
in the future of Alaska and the nation. 
Standing here in this Centennial year, at this 
benchmark in history, we can look back and 
see how far we have come, and, because the 
distance we have come is great, we have a 
good idea of form if not the exact shape 
of the exciting road ahead. 

While in 1860 Secretary of State Seward 
could only predict that the Russian outposts 
along our coast would yet become the out- 

of his own country—“monuments of 
the civilization of the United States“ we 
can see that indeed Alaska is a monument, is 

a testimony to the civilization of the United 

States. We can also see that these monu- 

ments, far from being mere outposts, are 

bustling growing cities important to and 
part of the United States. And lifting our 
eyes from the present to the future, we can 
see these same monuments growing larger 

as the resources of Alaska become more im- 

portant to the nation and to the world. 

It does not take a great deal of vision to 
predict that Alaska’s timber industry will 

. The proof of that vision is in the 
current activity in that industry and in the 
prediction that world demand for timber will 

outstrip world supply by the year 2000. 

It does not take a great deal of vision to 
appreciate the value the great stocks of fish 
off our coasts will have in war on world 
hunger, both as a source of food and of an 
additive in the form of fish protein concen- 
trate. 

It does not take a great deal of vision to 
predict the future and im of oil 
in Alaska. A quick trip over Cook Inlet 
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and the Kenai Peninsula is the proof of 
that vision. 

It does not take a great deal of vision to 
predict that the tourist industry will con- 
tinue to grow. The existence of the Cen- 
tennial observance and the interest the fed- 
eral government has taken in the celebration 
is the proof of that vision. 

Perhaps it does take a bit more strength to 
support a vision of a vast exploitation of our 
mineral resources, particularly in the far 
north, but I draw my strength for this vision 
from two sources—faith in the great re- 
soucefulness of present and future Alaskans 
and knowledge of activity on the federal level 
which could give our miners the tools they 
need to unlock this buried storehouse of 
treasure. 

We are living in a very exciting period in 
Alaska. The spirit of the pioneer is still with 
us, still needed as it was a century ago, but 
while Seward and his contemporaries could 
speak only of outposts, fish and fur, we can 
talk also of cities, oll, minerals and tourists. 

Men of a century ago could only predict, 
as Senator Charles Sumner did, that in ap- 
proving the Alaska purchase the Senate’s 
most important work would be creation of a 
republican form of government, schools free 
to all and equal laws, before which every 
citizen would stand erect in the conscious- 
ness of manhood. We can point with pride 
to our democratic government, to our fine 
schools, to our growing universities. We 
have pursued a policy of equal laws for all 
our people, though we have not yet solved 
the problem of equal opportunities for all 
our people. Perhaps this challenge—the 
challenge to make available all the benefits 
of our society to all its citizens—is the great- 
est challenge facing Alaska today, for until 
we meet that challenge, the promise implied 
in extending our society to the great north- 
west will not have been kept and, I might 
add, the hope of economic development not 
fully achieved. Also, as we look toward 
the future we must remember and protect 
the great heritage nature bestowed on Alas- 
ka. In meeting the challenge of economic 
development we must not let progress mar 
the rugged beauty from which we Alaskans 
draw our inspiration. 

But for a few minutes, let us look to the 
past and recall some of the events which 
led to extending the promise of this nation’s 
way of life to the great northwest. 

Seward, to whom this day is dedicated, 
was a former New York Whig who had been 
Lincoln's principal opponent for the presi- 
dential nomination in 1860. During the 
Civil War years he capably conducted the 
efforts of the Lincoln administration to pre- 
vent European powers from intervening on 
the side of the South. Following the war, 
he succeeded in obtaining the withdrawal 
of French troops from Mexico, which helped 
bring about the downfall of the French 
puppet regime there. 

Seward himself “was a very conspicuous 
prophet of territorial expansion,” wrote 
Frederic Bancroft in his life of the Secretary 
of State. His lively imagination and en- 
thusiasm, his belief in vast national enter- 
prises, his fondness for optimistic specula- 
tion, and his understanding of certain cur- 
rents and traits of civilization in this hem- 
isphere—all tended to lead him into predic- 
tions of the future influence and extent of 
the United States. 

It was rumored that as early as the British- 
American discussions of the 1840s over the 
Oregon boundary the Russian Government 
offered to give Alaska to the United States. 
Its cession, according to remarks attributed 
to Robert J. Walker, former United States 
Senator from Mississippi and Secretary of the 
Treasury under James K. Polk, would have 
been dependent upon the United States 

the Oregon boundary at 54°40’. 
This latter latitude was the southernmost 
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limit of Russian Alaska. The boundary, 
however, was set at 49°. 

As early as 1860, Seward had predicted 
that the United States would one day ac- 
quire Alaska. 

There were many motives behind the move 
to purchase Alaska, one of which, strangely 
enough—or perhaps not so strange in light 
of recent events—stemmed indirectly from 
Russia and fish. The purchase of Alaska 
more or less furthered the purposes of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Had we not shown an 
interest in acquiring Alaska, it is possible 
and even probable that Great Britain would 
have done so. 

While such areas as Alaska, which were 
already occupied by European powers, were 
specifically excluded from the provisions of 
the doctrine, it would not have been in ac- 
cord with the spirit of that declaration for 
the United States to witness, with approval, 
any extension of British control over the 
North American Continent. 

The pretensions of the Russian Govern- 
ment, during the Monroe administration, to 
exclude all but Russian vessels from the 
northwest coast of America north of 51 de- 
grees precipitated the original diplomatic 
controversy out of which the Monroe Doc- 
trine developed, Had this attempt to extend 
Russian territory southward succeeded, the 
Russians would have controlled the entire 
northwestern coast down to the northern tip 
of Vancouver Island. 

So I suppose one could say that while we 
are most displeased by Russian fishing activi- 
ties today, we should be thankful for past 
favors resulting from other unwise activities 
by Russian fishermen. 

What motives did the Russians have for 
selling Alaska? The answer is, in part, that 
they sold it to the United States for some- 
what the same reason that Napoleon sold the 
Louisiana Territory—to avoid the possibility 
that it might fall into the hands of Great 
Britain, 

The Russians did not possess a navy that 
could have competed on equal terms in war 
with the British Navy. At the same time, 
Alaska bordered on the British dominions in 
Canada, The British Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was becoming increasingly active in the 
northwest fur trade, and was already at- 
tempting to penetrate Alaska. 

The first intimation of a possible transfer 
of the territory was made in 1854 at the time 
of the Crimean War—a war in which Great 
Britain and Russia found themselves on op- 
posing sides. The Russian American Com- 
pany, then in control of Alaska, proposed 
that a make believe” sale of the territory 
be made to a San Francisco concern known 
as the American Russian Commercial Com- 
pany. 

However, an agreement was reached to rec- 
ognize the neutrality of each other’s posses- 
sion in North America and the plan for & 
fake sale was not “completed”. 

The real promoter of the sale of Alaska 
appears to have been the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, brother of Czar Alexander II. In 
1857, some 10 years before the sale actually 
took place, he wrote a letter to Gorchakov, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, urging the 
transfer of the Russian-American possessions 
to the United States on the grounds that the 
colonies were of small value to Russia and 
that the Russian Government needed the 
money which might be obtained by the sale 
of Alaska and the contiguous area, Inci- 
dentally, had the Grand Duke’s proposal been 
brought to fruition, the United States would 
also have acquired the Kurile Islands, Rus- 
sia, pointed out the Grand Duke, had a more 
legitimate interest in penetrating the Amur 
River area, to the north and east of Man- 
churia, than in Alaska. 

The first positive American offer for Alaska 
was made by Senator William M. Gwin, of 
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California, on behalf of President Buchanan, 
toward the end of 1859. 

The offer was $5 million. 

To the Russian minister this seemed a 
large sum, more than the colonies were then 
worth or would ever be worth from the point 
of view of revenue, and probably as much as 
the United States would ever be willing to 
give. 

Without directly recommending the sale, 
Minister Stoeckel in his official report indi- 
cated a few arguments in its favor. He men- 
tioned the decline in importance of the fur 
trade, the disadvantages to the Russian Gov- 
ernment should it be forced to take over the 
affairs of the company, the danger that 
Alaska might be seized by any strong naval 
power during a war, and the fact that by 
selling Alaska to the United States the Brit- 
ish could be prevented from assuming a 
dominant position on the Pacific. 

Among the documents in the Russian 
archives is one from an unknown writer, 
probably the Russian Admiral Popov, dated 
February 7, 1860. The writer pointed out 
that it was easy enough for Europeans to 
scoff at the Monroe Doctrine and Manifest 
Destiny,“ but if they were better acquainted 
with the Americans they would know how 
seriously these ideas were taken in the 
United States. The Americans, it was re- 
ported, were all filled with the idea that 
America was only for Americans. They had 
taken California and Oregon, and sooner or 
later they would acquire Alaska. It could 
not be prevented, and it would be better to 
yield with good grace and cede the territory 
to them. 

Such was the status of the question on the 
eve of the Civil War. The growing national 
crisis following the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln to the presidency put an end to further 
discussions. Senator Gwin, who had been 
the principal representative of President 
Buchanan in the negotiations, was a Con- 
federate sympathizer. Buchanan and his 
policies had been repudiated at the polls. 
Throughout the Civil War years the United 
States understandably became too engrossed 
in its own domestic problems to be interested 
in the Alaska question. 

By 1866 the Russian Government was 
finally determined to sell Alaska, and the 
American Government was once more in- 
terested in buying it. In December, 1866, the 
Czar, following a meeting with the Grand 
Duke and other governmental leaders, au- 
thorized Baron Edouard Stoeckel, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, to offer the Russian colonies 
in America to the United States. Stoeckel 
was instructed not to take less than $5 mil- 
lion. He was given a map upon which the 
frontiers were traced. Beyond that, every- 
thing else was left up to him. 

Stoeckel arrived in Washington in March, 
1867, and called on Secretary of State Seward, 
as was customary. Seward requested that 
the citizens of Washington Territory be 
granted permission to fish in Alaska waters. 
Stoeckel replied that his government could 
not possibly grant it. 

Finally, Seward came to the point and in- 
quired whether Russia would sell Alaska to 
the United States. Stoeckel had gained his 
object; America had taken the first step in 
the transaction. 

Seward discussed the question with Andrew 
Johnson, then President, and the Cabinet, 
and several days later reported that he was 
authorized to negotiate. During March, 1867, 
Stoeckel and Seward met several times. 
Stoeckel refused to consider anything less 
than $7 million, to which Seward finally 
agreed. However, the United States would 
not accede to several Russian stipulations re- 
garding the manner of payment and obliga- 
tions of the Russian-American Company. 
The Russians settled for the payment of an 
additional $200,000. During the night of 
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March 29-30; 100 years ago, the treaty was 
signed, 

Today we commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of the signing of the treaty. 
Throughout the year-long centennial celebra- 
tion, thousands of visitors will come to find 
out what Alaska is all about, and what they 
will learn is that this great land was built 
by men with the strength of their visions and 
that this land still has and needs men with 
the strength of their visions. 

In this exciting year let each Alaskan re- 
dedicate himself to working to make the 
promises implied in the purchase of the 
territory come true. If we do, the meaning 
of this celebration will long outlive the build- 
ing we dedicate today. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IN SALEM, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
George D. Porter, supervisor of adult 
education of the Salem public schools, 
Salem, Oreg., on March 3 brought to my 
attention an article which appeared on 
the front page of the Capital Journal for 
Saturday, February 25. The article, 
which appears under the byline of Mr. 
Alfred C. Jones, sets forth the program in 
that county being carried on under the 
adult basic education authorities pro- 
vided by the Congress in recent years. 

In his letter to me, Mr. Porter said: 

Because I assume you receive many criti- 
cisms of the way federal money is being 
spent in Oregon, I direct your attention to 
the article in the enclosed front page of a 
recent issue of the Capital Journal. This is 
an excellent example of the cooperative spirit 
that exists between a school district, and a 
federally funded project in which the educa- 
tional aspects of the project are being left 
to educators. 

We are pleased to be called on to provide 
education to these adults, and we feel that 
you in Washington want to know just how 
that federal money is being used. 


It is just such letters as those from 
Mr. Porter which, in my judgment, en- 
able us as Senators to comprehend the 
impact of the programs we authorize 
through legislation. It is for that reason 
that I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter and the article to which I have 
alluded be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SALEM PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
ADULT EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, Oreg., March 3, 1967. 
Hon. WAYNE LYMAN MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: Living in a city 
that is Republican oriented I hear much 
criticism of federal money that is being spent 
on many activities. Most of these criticisms 
I brush aside because I realize that these folk 
would rather have the money used on their 
pet projects. 

When it comes to the expenditure of 
money from the federal level on the local 
level, I am committed to the idea that the 
money should be funneled through the State 
Department of Education and school dis- 
tricts. Such a procedure is currently in ef- 
fect with the Adult Education Act of 1966 
which is contained in the Amendments to 
the Elementary & Secondary Education Act. 
In our Adult Education Program we must 
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watch our expenditures closely in order to 
keep within the meager budget made neces- 
sary by the small amount of money available 
to us from the federal level. 

Because I assume you receive many criti- 
cisms of the way federal money is being spent 
in Oregon, I direct your attention to the 
article in the enclosed front page of a recent 
issue of the Capital Journal. This is an ex- 
cellent example of the cooperative spirit 
that exists between a school district, and a 
federally funded project in which the educa- 
tional aspects of the project are being left 
to educators, 

We are pleased to be called on to provide 
education to these adults, and we feel that 
you in Washington want to know just how 
that federal money is being used. 

I believe sincerely that education is the 
solution to most problems facing us today, 
and I would hope that you on the Washing- 
ton scene will look favorably upon any ap- 
propriations of money for adult education 
activities as they are presented in the Con- 
gress of the United States in the coming 
months. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE D. PORTER, 
Supervisor of Adult Education. 
[From the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Journal, 
Feb, 25, 1967] 


TITLE V PROGRAM AN EDUCATIONAL BOOTSTRAP 
(By Alfred C. Jones) 


“Jack” may not know what Title 5 stands 
for. But he knows what good it’s doing 
for his family’s hopes and dreams. 

He's a young driver of logging trucks, who 
works only a few months during a year, 
whose education ended in junior high, whose 
chances of rising above his present level 
seemed slim, 

“Jack” was referred by the Marion County 
Welfare Department Feb. 2 to the Title 5 
program administered by the Salem School 
District’s Adult Education Division. 

He is one of 41 who “appreciate” being 
able to prepare to take the tests of General 
Education Development (GED) that is the 
accepted equivalent of a high school di- 
ploma. 

They meet five hours a day, five days a 
week, in the basement of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, some still struggling to be able to 
concentrate for more than a few minutes, 
but all are serious about the opportunity. 

The GED preparation is one of several 
sides of the Title 5 program of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

“Jack,” starting at the eighth-grade level, 
was nervous about returning to books after 
so long a time, but he ventured into spelling, 
vocabulary, reading, English and mathe- 
matics, 

With understanding teachers, Mrs. David 
Lockard and Mrs. John Varley, and sympa- 
thetic boost from 40 others strongly moti- 
vated, Jack“ by now is working at a 12th 
grade level. 

“It’s helped me a lot,” he said, “I’m learn- 
ing to understand what I read, too, and I 
find I'm able to learn math. What I would 
like to do is to learn a trade, like drafting.” 

His wife, also, is making a new start in 
reading materials he brings home and has 
started reading newspapers and taking a new 
interest in life, he said with a smile. 

Two other phases of the Title 5 program 
of the Economic Opportunity Act are being 
conducted under the Salem District’s guid- 
ance. One is the adult basic education 
course (31 in two classes meeting by day 
in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church basement) 
and 36 in a special typing class of women 
who meet six hours a week at South Salem 
High School in the evening to learn office 
procedures and shorthand. 

Title 5 is a year-around program. Per- 
sons referred by the welfare department can 
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enter at their own level of ability, receive in- 
dividual attention and progress to the point 
of being able to pass civil service examina- 
tions. 

“We find that a large percentage are in 
meed of basic education or high school 
equivalency preparation,” said Floris C. Ber- 
land, project specialist. 

“We have marvelous teachers and this is 
important for people at this time in their 
lives. There is a mountain of problems be- 
hind each one of our students,” Mrs. Berland 
said. 

Title 5 classes are an adjunct of the welfare 
department. They provide, in addition to 
welfare grants, tuition, books, a training 
allowance of about $12 a month, transpor- 
tation money of about $10 a month, baby 
sitting money as required, eye glasses if 
needed, cosmetic dentistry for those whose 
teeth spoil their appearance for employment, 
and one purchase of clothing to make them 
more employable. 

As their self-image and self-respect rise 
with achievement and with association with 
teachers and other students, they are moti- 
vated to keep themselves presentable, Mrs. 
Berland said. 

“We are fortunate to have George Porter 
and the Salem School District already here, 
for we feel education should be handled by 
educators.” 

Students of post-high school ages come 
from Woodburn, Scotts Mills, Stayton, Mill 
City, St. Paul and other areas, most of them 
“anxious to be independent.” 

Porter told about one of the students 
stopping him in the hall at St. Paul’s and 
exclaiming, “Guess what! I passed my GED 
test!” 

“Think what is happening,” Porter said, 
“when one person is able to get off welfare 
and make his own way in the world, to im- 
prove and achieve.” 

“The seed is sown so that they will never 
be the same,” added Mrs. Berland. 

These students gain self-assurance in a 
short time,” said Mrs. David Lockard, teacher 
in the GED class. They have lacked skills 
and been unable to continue school, so they 
are pleased to learn they can do the class 
work and that “the door really is open,” she 
said, 

About 145 different persons have begun 
classes in the past year, Porter said, includ- 
ing 45 last summer in special classes. These 
are in addition to 959 tuition students in 
the district’s regular adult education divi- 
sion night classes. 


REPORT ON THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, with quiet 
pride and little fanfare, the Peace Corps 
recently observed its fifth anniversary. 
It has been my privilege to know and 
work with its Director, Jack Vaughn, 
and to talk and visit with many volun- 
teers in several Latin American nations. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of 
the Peace Corps approach is its contribu- 
tions to communication and community 
development. Volunteers, like few 
Americans before them, have been able 
to immerse themselves in other cultures, 
to speak the language, and to develop a 
genuine rapport with their hosts. In so 
doing, they are in a position to encour- 
age and help with community improve- 
ments on a cooperative basis. 

A recent editorial published in the New 
York Times rightly paid tribute to this 
fine organization. I ask unanimous 
consent that this well-deserved comment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
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torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
REPORT ON THE PEACE CORPS 


In the case of the Peace Corps, familiarity 
has bred the sort of public indifference that 
goes with the acceptance of an established 
institution. The corps’ fifth annual report 
was submitted to Congress by President 
Johnson recently with almost no general 
attention. 

Imaginative ideas are rare in any age. This 
one was first put forward by Senator John F. 
Kennedy a few weeks after he won the Demo- 
cratic Party nomination in 1960. The Peace 
Corps began operating the following June 
when he was President. By now, more than 
20,000 Americans have served; and over 7,000 
have completed overseas tours, 

The Peace Corps attracts unusual young 
men and women who enjoy the unique expe- 
rience of immersing themselves for two years 
or more in an alien culture. The basic 
service they perform in underdeveloped re- 
gions is “to help people of these countries 
meet their needs for trained manpower.” In 
a world where the United States is not gen- 
erally popular, partly because of Vietnam and 
partly because its immense wealth and 
power arouse suspicions of “imperialist” de- 
signs, the Peace Corps workers are the best 
kind of diplomats. 

They are in no sense a brainwashed outfit. 
Last month, hundreds of former members 
asked Mr. Johnson to stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

As the annual report just issued points out, 
the biggest contribution in the Peace Corps 
comes from educated middle- and upper- 
class citizens. They help the United States 
by doing practical, useful, unselfish and 
much-needed work in uncomfortable circum- 
stances and for very little pay. 

It was an act of faith to believe that thou- 
sands of young Americans would be willing 
to volunteer. With a sixth anniversary ap- 
proaching, the Peace Corps deserves attention 
and applause, and what is more important, 
money and support. 


REMOLDING THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, is the 
post office purely a public service which 
should be operated for the benefit of the 
users of the mails without regard to 
costs? Or is it a business which must be 
operated under the iron law of the bal- 
ance sheet? 

It is apparent to me that the answer 
lies somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. While it is true that our present 
postal structure is a combination of these 
two approaches, it seems that the mar- 
riage has produced an offspring incor- 
porating the worst characteristics of both 
principles. 

Because it is sometimes viewed as a 
business—a business which constantly 
operates at a loss—the postal service 
often has been starved for the funds it 
needs to make capital expenditures on 
its deteriorating physical plant. And 
because it is also looked on as a public 
service, postal rates for the various 
classes of mail have grown increasingly 
inequitable. 

The blame for this unhappy situation 
does not lie entirely with either the exec- 
utive branch, which runs the postal 
service, or the legislative branch, which 
controls the purse strings and generally 
oversees postal operations. Both must 
share the blame. And both should be 
willing to seize the opportunity presented 
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by Postmaster General O’Brien and 
President Johnson for remolding the 
postal service in a form better suited to 
make the most of its dual nature. 

In the final analysis, Postmaster Gen- 
eral O'Brien’s proposal may prove to be 
only a jumping-off point—only a launch- 
ing pad for changes which will be quite 
different from the revisions he has out- 
lined. I am not ready to endorse the 
specifics of the Postmaster General's 
blueprint, nor will I reject them out of 
hand. 

But I will keep an open mind on the 
subject. I will follow with interest the 
debate which I sincerely hope his pro- 
posal stimulates. And I will take an ac- 
tive part in that debate. 

By his bold proposal, the Postmaster 
General once again has demonstrated 
his eminent leadership qualities. I con- 
gratulate him for opening a new ave- 
— of thinking about our postal prob- 

ems. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
CO., A LEADER IN FUEL CELL DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Mr.NELSON. Mr. President, Wiscon- 
sin is very fortunate in being the home 
of Allis-Chalmers, a corporation well 
known to you and to the rest of the 
country. 

The year 1966 recorded a record total 
sales for the company of over $857 mil- 
lion—a 20-percent increase over the 
1965 record. 

The company’s sales have increased a 
remarkable 57 percent in the last 3 years. 
I doubt whether many other companies 
in the Nation can boast of such a record. 

Increases in sales are meaningless un- 
less one considers that their net earn- 
ings also increased commensurately by 
18 percent over the 1965 total—another 
new high, 

Mr. R. S. Stevenson, the chairman and 
chief executive officer, and Mr. W. G. 
Scholl, president and chief operating 
officer, have led Allis-Chalmers to a po- 
sition of leadership in the economic fab- 
ric of the country and the world. 

Their efforts have moved the company 
forward in the fields of farm and light 
industrial equipment, the electric util- 
ities market, earthmoving, mining equip- 
ment, material handling equipment, mo- 
tors, pumps, and many others. 

Wisconsin is proud of Allis-Chalmers. 

Now I have been informed that the 
company is a leader in the development 
of fuel cells. These are necessary to the 
future use of manned and unmanned 
spacecraft. 

Aviation Week & Space Technology 
magazine of January 23, 1967, has pub- 
lished an article entitled ‘“Allis-Chalmers 
Pushes Fuel Cell Efforts.” Although it 
is not written for the average layman, 
I believe it is worthy of being printed in 
the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent 
that this be done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALLIS-CHALMERS PUSHES FUEL CELL EFFORTS 


(By Roderick D. Hibben) 
MrLWau kx, Wis.—Both Air Force and Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
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are pushing here for the advancement of 
fuel-cell technology for the next generation 
of manned and unmanned spacecraft. Feel- 
ing of both is that although neither post- 
Apollo or manned orbiting laboratory mis- 
sions have been sufficiently detailed, achiev- 
ing certain technological goals now is de- 
sirable. 

Added to this, the fuel cell as a source of 
auxiliary space power for certain short-dura- 
tion missions could become a key pacing item 
for any future programs planned. 

Charged with implementing technological 
goals set by NASA and the Air Force is Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., a leading fuel-cell devel- 
oper. The company also is making fuel cells 
for the Navy and Army. 

Allis-Chalmers on Feb, 1 expects to deliver 
an advanced liquid-cooled hydrogen-oxygen 
four-fuel-cell unit to the USAF Aero Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory. The four-cell unit will 
be the forerunner of the first full-size bread- 
board cell, a 28-cell stack, including con- 
trols, which develops 2.5 kw. The cell is 
scheduled to be delivered May 1, 1967. The 
power density of the 2.5-kw. unit will be 
about 1,100 w.—hr./lb. or more than 30% 
higher than existing fuel cells. The power 
density figure includes weight of the fuel- 
cell reactants, but without reactant tankage. 
The 1,100 w.—hr./lb. power density figure 
compares with about 300 w.—hr./lb. achieved 
three years ago. 

Although each type of fuel cell is cooled 
differently, individual cells for both Air 
Force and NASA fuel cells being developed 
by Allis-Chalmers are electrochemically the 
same. In these cells, individual cells are 
called capillary or trapped electrolyte cells. 
In the Bacon cell used by Pratt & Whitney 
in the Apollo fuel cell, the electrolyte is free. 

The General Electric Gemini fuel cell used 
a solid electrolyte. 

The work by Allis-Chalmers for USAF Aero 
Propulsion Laboratory is on radiation- and 
liquid-cooled fuel cells, 

The fuel cell under development for NASA’s 
Manned Spacecraft Center is gas-cooled. 

The radiation-cooled fuel cell is a 200-w. 
unit developed for the Air Force under a 
$598,968 contract for use on unmanned space- 
craft. Five units are being delivered. The 
200-w. hydrogen-oxygen fuel cell was tested 
for zero-gravity operation and a static sys- 
tem for removal of the cell’s by-product, 
water, worked during a Titan 3C flight 
launched Nov. 3 (Awast Nov. 14, 1266, p. 30). 

The cell performed successfully, providing 
power to a dummy load for five and a half 
days in zero-g, according to the Air Force. 

In addition, the automatic thermal con- 
trol system on the cell maintained it at a 
constant 200F temperature despite thermal 
cycling caused by the earth’s dark-light side. 
During the flight the cell was started and 
stopped four times by ground tracking sta- 
tion commands. The procedure was to take 
the cell off load for about 3 min., then turn 
it back on the load. 

Allis-Chalmers is developing the 2.5-kw. 
advanced liquid-cooled fuel cell for the USAF 
Aero Propulsion Laboratory under a three- 
year contract begun last July and intially 
funded at $900,000. One 2.5-kw. module is 
to be delivered at the end of each year, the 
first late next year. 


WORK SPONSORS 


The company’s work for NASA is sponsored 
by both the Marshall Space Flight Center 
and the Manned Spacecraft Center. Mar- 
shall is funding two contracts to advance 
fuel-cell technology under a cumulative 
$1,050,000 contract awarded last year. One 
contract calls for improving heat control and 
moisture removal techniques. Better re- 
liability, performance and compatibility of 
the fuel cell with space systems associated 
with the more severe lunar environment will 
also be a part of the first contract. The 
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second Marshall contract is for testing of an 
eight-stack fuel cell to determine its operat- 
ing characteristics. A full-size hydrogen- 
oxygen, capillary matrix fuel cell producing 
2 kw. will be run as part of this effort to 
see whether accurate reliability predictions 
can be made, 

The Manned Spacecraft Center will spon- 
sor a follow-on program to Allis-Chalmers 
2-kw. gas-cooled fuel cell. The program 
will increase its lifetime to 2,500 hr. and add 
to system reliability. Power density will re- 
main at the 800-w./hr./lb. figure of the 
earlier prototype, which attained a 1,100-hr. 
lifetime, during which an Apollo flight load 
profile was conducted with the unit. Cumu- 
lative contracts with NASA are about $5 
million, with $4 million more expected dur- 
ing the next year. 


A 30-POUND FUEL CELL 


The radiation-cooled fuel cell developed 
for unmanned Satellites for the Air Force 
by Allis-Chalmers weighs 30 lbs. Design 
requirement was simplicity. This is achieved 
by eliminating an external radiator, blowers 
and fans. Each fuel-cell module is self- 
sufficient, requiring no auxiliary subsystems 
other than the reactants supply. Concept 
of one basic 200-w. module makes it possible 
to combine the cel: in different building- 
block configurations for specific power and 
reliability needs. 

Feature of the cell that permits elimina- 
tion of an external radiator, blowers and 
fans is the use of a variable emittance ther- 
mal control system. With the system, the 
temperature of the cell is regulated by vary- 
ing the emittance of the module. 

The cell is constructed so that low-emit- 
tance outer louvers cover completely high- 
emittance surfaces of the fuel cell. During 
use in orbit, the louvers open and close like 
venetian blinds, changing the radiant heat 
transfer from the module. The louvers are 
operated by thermal actuator. As the tem- 
perature of the module increases, the lou- 
vers expose more and more of the high- 
emittance inner surface. When the tem- 
perature falls, the louvers close, reducing 
the amount of surface exposed and conserv- 
ing heat generated within the module to 
maintain the desired operating temperature 
range of 190F to 220P. 

The variable emittance technique of ther- 
mal control is designed to reduce parasitic 
power consumption needed for control func- 
tions. Under low-power output conditions 
or during fuel-cell startup, some parasitic 
power is required to maintain operating tem- 
peratures. Module electrical controls use less 
than 3-w. power, according to Allis-Chal- 
mers. 

The capillary fuel cell consists of nine ele- 
ments. The outside water removal plate is 
followed by a support plaque, water trans- 
port matrix, support plaque, hydrogen plate 
and electrode, electrolyte matrix, and an 
oxygen electrode and plate. 

The hydrogen anode of the cell contains 
a platinum catalyst, while the oxygen cathode 
uses a silver one. The water removal plate, 
the oxygen and hydrogen plate are gold and 
nickel-plated magnesium. ‘The water and 
electrolyte matrix use asbestos, while all 
support plaques are nickel. 


MAGNESIUM PLATES 


Each fuel cell employs a porous cathode 
and anode separated by an asbestos capillary 
matrix impregnated with potassium hydrox- 
ide electrolyte. The magnesium plates serve 
as support electrodes and matrix. 

They distribute reactant gases and remove 
water vapor. They also are conducting paths 
for electrical and thermal energy produced. 

During cell operation, reactant gases are 
fed to the cell cavity as power is produced. 
Periodic purging removes any build-up of 
inert gases. Interval, duration and rate of 
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purging depend on the purity of the gases 
and on the amp.-hr. output, according to 
Allis-Chalmers. 

Another important feature of the Allis- 
Chalmers capillary fuel cell is its static sys- 
tem for removal of the cell’s by-product, 
water. This system permits water produced 
by the electro-chemical combination of hy- 
drogen and oxygen to vent directly from the 
module as vapor. An asbestos capillary water 
transport matrix in the system is positioned 
between the hydrogen-supply cavity and the 
water removal cavity supported on both sides 
by porous nickel plaques, 


POTASSIUM HYDROXIDE 


Potassium hydroxide in the water trans- 
port matrix is maintained at a higher con- 
centration and lower vapor pressure than 
the potassium hydroxide electrolyte in the 
cell matrix. The consequence is that water 
formed by the fuel-cell reaction dilutes the 
electrolyte in the cell matrix, causing an 
increase in vapor pressure of the electrolyte 
in the pores of the hydrogen electrode. 

The resulting difference in pressure be- 
tween the cell-matrix electrolyte and water- 
transport matrix causes excess water to 
travel by diffusion through the hydrogen 
gas to the water transport matrix. Here, 
water condenses and diffuses in a liquid state 
through the potassium hydroxide-filled cay- 
ity to the outer surface facing the water re- 
moval cavity. It then vaporizes because of 
low pressure maintained in the cavity and is 
vented from the module as superheated va- 
por. Approximately 40% of the waste heat 
of reaction also is carried away. 

Vapor pressure in the water- removal cav- 
ity is automatically controlled by a tempera- 
ture-compensated vacuum regulator de- 
signed to vent water vapor to space whenever 
pressure increases beyond the desired set- 
ting. It automatically maintains the preset 
electrolyte concentration from 190F to 220F, 
the cell operating temperature range. 

The 30-lb., 200-w. Allis-Chalmers radia- 
tion-cooled fuel cell is 1534 in. high and 7x 7 
in. in cross-section. The 28 cells in each 
module combine to operate between 22 v. 
and 30 v. Redundancy in the fuel cell in 
the event one individual cell fails is accom- 
plished by series-parallel electrical connec- 
tions. In this type of connection two indi- 
vidual cells are hooked up in parallel. The 
two cells in turn are then connected in 
series, with another two cells also connected 
in parallel. 

Hydrogen-fuel consumption rates for the 
fuel cell are typically about 0.1 1b./ kw. hr. 
and 0.8 Ib./kw. hr. of oxygen. 

This would be for a 500-600 w. hr./Ib. unit, 

In matching the auxiliary space power 
system to specific missions, several consid- 
erations are necessary. First thing is gen- 
erating a mission profile depicting power con- 
sumption versus mission time. In the 30- 
day to possibly 90-day mission time envi- 
sioned for the fuel cell, representative curves 
usually show large spikes or peak power 
periods lasting for short periods, with rela- 
tively medium constant power drains be- 
tween the peaks. 

Average power consumption on a repre- 
sentative mission is usually about one-half 
peak power onboard. 

For these reasons a modular fuel-cell ar- 
rangement in which one set of fuel cells 
takes care of the spikes or high power level 
consumption periods is favored chiefiy for its 
inherent reliability. 


FUEL CELLS STUDIED FOR SPACE RESCUES 

Fuel cells and the related technology are 
being studied by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for 
possible use in space-rescue missions and in 
long-duration environmental control sys- 
tems. For the latter, the company is look- 
ing at an electrolysis unit called a Bosch 
reactor for NASA's Langley Research Center. 
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The unit would convert carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen to water and carbon for four men 
in a spacecraft cabin for more than a one- 

Allis-Chalm: 


year mission. According to ers, 
hydrogen peroxide and hydrazine appear 
promising for use in possible future space- 
rescue missions requiring power, mainly be- 
cause these fuels can be stored easily for 
long periods without the evaporative losses 
inherent in cryogenic-fueled cells. 

Hydrazine fuel cells also are being built 
here for land use for the Army. The cell is 
a 600-w. unit weighing 60 lb., including a 
12-hr. fuel supply. A 7.2-hr. fuel charge 
operates the cell for an additional 12 hr. 
The Army is interested in using the cell to 
run communications equipment in remote 
areas. 

In its study of other types of fuel cells, 
Allis-Chalmers has dropped many cells which 
once appeared promising. In general, hy- 
brid fuel cells with either electrical, radiative 
or thermally regenerative schemes have been 
discarded by the company because of the 
formidable technical problems involved. 

In a recent study prepared for the Air 
Force by Aerospace Corp., it was concluded 
that for long-duration, manned-space mis- 
sions at the 2-10-kw. power level, fuel cells 
are too heavy and require excessive resupply 
costs. It was decided that a radioisotope 
source coupled to rotating machinery using 
the Brayton cycle would best suit this kind 
of mission and power level. 


PROGRESS IN POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
passing the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act several years ago, and in sub- 
sequent improvements in that program, 
Congress has repeatedly emphasized the 
need for a cooperative local, State, and 
Federal approach. 

Evidence that this type of coordinated 
effort can be effective is presented in an 
editorial entitled, A Milestone in City’s 
River Cleanup,” which appeared in the 
Kansas City Times of March 18, 1967. 

As reported in the editorial, once the 
needs were made known, the citizens of 
Kansas City responded in a manner that 
is everlastingly to their credit. Their 
$75 million investment in remedial treat- 
ment facilities ranks as the highest made 
to date by any city, and will be exceeded 
only by the citizens of the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Sewer District, who are 
proceeding in an equally commendable 
local-State-Federal program to the ex- 
tent of $95 million. 

Fifty miles to the north of Kansas 
City, the city of St. Joseph is making 
similar progress in its program working 
toward a cleaner Missouri River. The 
people of our State are proud of the 
record we are making in cleaning up our 
waters. 

In recognition of this progress, un- 
equaled so far as we know, and as a 
notable example of the effectiveness of 
the local-State-Federal water pollution 
control program, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A MILESTONE IN Crry’s RIVER CLEANUP 

Kansas City’s days of abusing its greatest 
single natural resource, the Missouri river, 
are swiftly drawing to a close. Within a 
month, dumping of raw sewage into the 
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valuable stream that flows past the city’s 
front door will virtually cease. The start of 
operations of the sewage treatment system 
so resoundingly approved by the voters in 
1960 will restore to the waters of the Big 
Muddy a degree of cleanliness not known 
for decades. 

The Northeast pumping station south of 
the river and the Buckeye station on the 
north bank will send collected wastes to the 
treatment plant near the Blue river mouth 
for disposal, with the sludge residue ulti- 
mately being burned. The two stations, 
given final inspection last week by city, state 
and federal officials, form with the Blue river 
plant the key units of a system that now 
has cost 40 million dollars. 

The primary treatment now to be pro- 
vided removes all solid wastes and 35 per 
cent of the total pollution, the remainder 
being in solution. Secondary treatment to 
take care of these remaining wastes is an 
expensive second phase still down the road 
a way. 

A historic artery of travel and commerce in 
the 19th century, the Missouri river in this 
century has become a priceless source of 
water supply, ample far beyond the area’s 
foreseeable needs. This at a time when the 
rapid growth of water demand is posing 
acute problems for many of the nation’s 
other cities. Yet it took firm federal govern- 
ment pressure to crystallize the idea that 
continuing contamination of such a resource 
was a senseless act and unfair to downstream 
neighbors, as well. 

Once the full story was told at public 
hearings, the citizens faced their responsi- 
bility by approving a 75-million-dollar gen- 
eral obligation bond issue to clean up the 
river by a 414-to-1 margin. The citizens are 
now and will continue for a long time pay- 
ing out those bonds through service charges 
on their water bills. 

When that day comes the Big Muddy will 
not suddenly become a pure, blue stream. 
It never was. But the millions of valley 
residents who rely on its water supply will 
know that Kansas City has done its part to 
protect this vital boon of bountiful water. 


R. VEAL & SON—A TYPICAL SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a great 
many businesses in this country began as 
small family ventures. The family rep- 
utation for quality and reliable work- 
manship has enabled many of these 
firms to grow and flourish from one gen- 
eration to another. 

Many successful American family en- 
terprises prospered because they had a 
regular local clientele. They were never 
known nationally but, nonetheless, were 
solid business enterprises. 

Today, small businesses face more 
competition than ever before. New prod- 
ucts which are nationally advertised are 
making continual inroads into older es- 
tablished markets. Improved produc- 
tion methods, better marketing and the 
need for export markets, are forcing 
many old-line family enterprises into re- 
viewing their operations. R. Veal & Son, 
a small furniture manufacturer of Al- 
bany, Oreg., exemplifies this type of 
operation. 

This small business was established in 
Oregon’s Willamette Valley in 1865. Its 
first product was rawhide chairs which 
were often found in many pioneer homes 
in Oregon and throughout the West. 

The Veal family has been operating 
this business since 1885, first at its orig- 
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inal location in Stayton, and since 1888 
at its present location in Albany where 
the business relocated for better trans- 
portation facilities. 

This family company has gradually 
expanded from a small enterprise, until 
it now produces a full furniture line. 

The Veals have always been very proud 
of its high standards. Skilled craftsmen 
were challenged to uphold the tradition 
of superior workmanship, and their dis- 
tinctive early American design. 

In 1962, the present proprietor, Clar- 
ence R. Veal, fearful that his system of 
operation might be antiquated and less 
efficient than that of his competitors, 
called the Portland office of the Small 
Business Administration to assist him in 
es his overall business situa- 

on. 

The SBA appraiser, after reviewing 
the company’s methods of production, 
informed Mr. Veal that the company 
had, indeed, neglected to make the nec- 
essary improvements in plant operation 
and had failed to upgrade machinery in 
order to produce at maximum efficiency. 

SBA specialists suggested to Mr. Veal 
that he could preserve the old skills and 
fine workmanship and yet make use of 
modern laborsaving devices that would 
reduce costs and increase production. An 
SBA loan of $140,000 enabled the firm to 
put SBA’s recommendations into 
operation. 

The increased efficiency resulted in in- 
creased production. The company was 
now able to maintain adequate stocks 
of finished products and fill orders with- 
out undue delay. 

With production increased, the pro- 
prietor began to feel the need for ex- 
panded markets. Once again Mr. Veal 
sought SBA assistance. He had read 
about SBA’s Service Corps of Retired 
Executives, known as SCORE, and how 
these advisers had helped many another 
small firm by offering them professional 
guidance. 

Expert management advisory services 
are not available in the small town of 
Albany, where the Veal firm is located. 
But Mr. Veal was convinced that by 
utilizing the services of a retired, experi- 
enced businessman, selected by SBA, he 
might be able to learn how to improve 
his marketing procedures. 

The SCORE adviser SBA selected was 
Charles E. Snell, a former general mer- 
chandise manager for Meier & Frank 
Co., Portland. Mr. Snell had 40 years of 
experience in the field of retailing furni- 
ture and was well qualified for this as- 
signment. 

He was only too happy to put his ex- 
perience and talents to use in helping 
this small firm. He was well acquainted 
with the Veal company’s early product. 
His grandmother had several Veal raw- 
hide chairs in her home. 

Mr. Snell helped Mr. Veal to analyze 
his firm’s break-even point, and showed 
him that to make a satisfactory return 
on the investments, sales would have to 
be increased 20 percent. 

Taking Mr. Snell’s advice, Mr. Veal 
now makes his product known at the 
furniture market meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. The company’s sales force was 
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revitalized and regular meetings were 
scheduled. The company was encour- 
aged to bid on Government contracts, to 
expand into fields of commercial furni- 
ture and to consider sales to the motel 
and hotel market. 

The firm was encouraged to study the 
possibility of locating export markets. 
It employed an export manager who is 
making the company’s products known 
in Canada, South America, and the 
South Pacific. 

The company is currently studying the 
furniture requirements of foreign mar- 
kets, and what type of furniture will en- 
dure under various climatic conditions. 

Veal & Son had expanded too rapidly 
for personal supervision. It had 85 
employees and its plant covered 5 acres 
of land. Mr. Snell was able to show the 
proprietor how a modern factory manag- 
er could keep close control over all 
phases of the operation, and at the same 
time delegate authority to qualified as- 
sistants. As a result, Mr. Veal now 
spends little time with minor details, 
and devotes his talents to top level su- 
pervision. 

As a result of the changes suggested 
by SBA’s SCORE adviser, Veal & Son is 
now enjoying increased sales—and is 
looking forward to greater sales in the 
future. 

Just recently, Mr. Veal discovered that 
with the installation of new machinery, 
more power would be needed. Again 
SBA provided guidance. An SBA spe- 
cialist suggested the installation of an 
auxiliary gas-fired boiler firebox. 
was done, and fuel costs dropped one- 
third of their previous cost. 

Clarence R. Veal expressed his thanks 
in a letter to Bernard L. Boutin, Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, dated February 21, 1967. Mr. 
Veal said, in part: 

I do want to express our thanks for the 
SCORE program of the Portland Regional 
Office, and to its coordinator ... 

In spite of a difficult market situation in 
the area we serve, we were able to increase 
our 1966 sales and shipments 6 percent over 
1965. We believe this was made possible by 
the merchandising program set up with the 
advice and under the supervision of Mr. 
Charles Snell. Mr. Snell, whose fine reputa- 
tion is well known throughout the furniture 
industry, was made available to us through 
SCORE program. Under his direction we 
were able to get up a low cost “result get- 
ting” advertising program that was the key 
to our merchandising plan. 

We also want to express our appreciation 
of the other help we have received from 
SBA through their lending office and its fine 
staff. 


Mr. President, the story of this small 
family owned and operated furniture 
factory in a small Oregon town, and the 
assistance that SBA provided, is not 
unique. I know that in the State of 
Oregon many similar examples can be 
provided. SBA has helped more than 
900 small Oregon firms with long-term 
loans aggregating nearly $50 million. 
The impact of this program is readily 
apparent. 

In Oregon, through its SCORE pro- 
gram, SBA has assisted 150 firms by pro- 
viding them with expert retired business- 
men as counselors. 
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Nationally, SBA’s impact becomes 
truly impressive. Some 170,000 small 
firms have received loans aggregating 
more than $3 billion. 

Over 75 percent of the number of these 
loans—and about 75 percent of the total 
dollar value of these loans—has been 
made in the period beginning with 1960. 

President Johnson is firmly committed 
to the proposition that small business 
must be kept strong and flourishing. 
He has urged that small business be 
made one of the biggest growth indus- 
tries in the Nation. 

Under the direction of SBA Adminis- 
trator Bernard L. Boutin, this is what 
SBA is undertaking to do. Mr. Boutin 
is not looking to the past but to the 
future. He knows that in recent years 
small business has been losing ground to 
big business through corporate mergers. 
The need for managerial and technical 
aid in small firms is also increasing. 

Administrator Boutin has said that: 

For a healthy economy it is necessary that 
the small business sector grow at least por- 
portionately and if possible at a greater rate 
than the average growth for all sectors of the 
economy combined, 


I concur in this, and I congratulate 
the Small Business Administration for its 
constructive and forward looking pro- 


grams. 

The help that SBA has been able to 
provide for this small Oregon firm is not 
unique. It is part of President Johnson's 
determined efforts to assist small busi- 
ness at all levels and in all parts of the 
country. 

President Johnson knows well that 
virtually all businesses were at one time 
small. They have grown and prospered 
because their owners had determination 
and ability, but also, because in America 
the Government has been concerned to 
see that small business is not crushed 
and driven to the wall by the giants of 
industry. 

As President Johnson has said, it is 


part of the American dream that a man 


can own and build his own business. 
Most Americans, I think, want to be their 
own boss. 

President Johnson wants to keep this 
American dream alive. He has given the 
Small Business Administration authority 
to help small businesses with loans, tech- 
nical and managerial assistance, and 
with help in selling their products and 
services to the Government, 

In America there are today thousands 
of small firms similar to this small firm 
in Oregon of which I have been speaking. 
These firms are prospering and have a 
bright future. 

This is indeed a tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the Johnson administration’s 
programs. The Small Business Admin- 
istration deserves the support of all 
Americans. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


Mr. SPONG, Mr. President, one of the 
most vital and difficult problems facing 
our States and our Nation is that of pro- 
viding first-class care for our mentally 
ill. The people of northern Virginia have 
been in the forefront of the effort in 
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my State to provide better institutions 
and better programs for mental health. 
In this fine tradition the Alexandria 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, the Alexandria 
Bar Association, the Alexandria Clergy 
Association, the Alexandria City Public 
Schools and the Alexandria Medical So- 
ciety are sponsoring a series of sym- 
posiums on “Mental Health and the 
Community.” The third of the symposi- 
ums, on Wednesday, March 22, 1967, was 
held at the T. C. Williams High School 
in Alexandria and was addressed by the 
Honorable Otto Kerner, Governor of Il- 
linois, a leader in the development of 
progressive State mental health pro- 
grams. Governor Kerner was introduced 
by the Honorable Mills E. Godwin, the 
distinguished Governor of my State. I 
ask unanimous consent that the speeches 
of these distinguished Governors be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF Gov. OTTO KERNER, OF ILLI- 
NOIS, BY GOV. MILLS E. GODWIN, OF VIRGINIA 

It is always a pleasure to come to North- 
ern Virginia and I am particularly glad to be 
back at the T. C. Williams High School, where 
just two weeks ago we held the final regional 
education conference in a series of eight 
across the State of Virginia. 

At that time, as some of you who were in 
the audience may recall, I paid tribute to the 
leadership of Northern V: in pro- 
viding a first-rate education for the young 
people of this area. 

Tonight I would say that no less is true of 
your efforts in the realm of providing mental 
health facilities for your citizens. 

As you have in so many areas, in this 
area you again hold up an example for other 
regions across our State. It is significant 
and typical that as splendid as have been 
your efforts in this regard, you do not find 
them pleasing enough to cause you to slow 
your momentum. 

This Symposium which you are holding 
under the auspices of leading organizations 
in this area is testimony to your dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo and to your 
desire to make available to your people the 
most modern scientific instruments and 
techniques available in the mental health 
field. 

It gives me great pleasure to present your 
speaker for the evening. The excellent men- 
tal health program in effect in Illinois today 
is testimony to his continuing concern and 
interest. 

Governor Kerner has distinguished him- 
self as a soldier and as a statesman, govern- 
ing one of the most populous states in our 
Union. 

I have been impressed with his career of 
public service, and particularly with his rec- 
ord as governor since 1961, and I am sure 
that after this evening, you will share my 
great admiration 

REMARKS OF Gov. OTTO KERNER, 
OF ILLINOIS 


It was very generous of Doctor Shankman 
to invite me to join you in this series on 
“Mental Health and the Community.” As 
many of you are aware, this particular topic 
has been one of prime interest to me for 
many years. 

I speak tonight as a citizen and governor 
who wants to contribute what he can, where 
he can, in behalf of mental health. 

“Mental health,” in a general way, de- 
scribes programs designed to help a host of 
human beings in trouble—the mentally ill, 
the mentally retarded, those addicted to al- 
cohol and drugs. 
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In recent years, advancements in mental 
health have given us hope for even more 
progress in the future. The most significant 
advance to date is that the public appears 
to be aware of the problems and is ready to 
support attempts to solve them. 

Today, due in large part to nationwide 
efforts of mental health associations and 
others, the public knows that: 

—mental illness is a sickness; 

—the mentally ill can be helped; 

—some mental retardation can be pre- 
vented; 

—the mentally retarded, like the mentally 
ill, can be helped. 

I am certain the public now appreciates 
the basic problems, and expects its leaders to 
accelerate efforts to solve them. 

Speaking of problems—and, at the outset, 
I want to declare my enthusiasm and whole- 
hearted support for the Illinois mental 
health program under the direction of Dr. 
Harold M. Visotsky—we, like you in Virginia, 
do face problems. 

When inviting me, Dr. Shankman said he 
would be pleased if I would give a talk sim- 
ilar to the one that I made for a session of 
the National Conference on Community Men- 
tal Health Programs held in Chicago in De- 
cember 1965. This will give me an oppor- 
tunity to re-state some of my own philoso- 
phy, our state’s community mental health 
concept—and, hopefully, our commitment. 

I will give you the point of view of the 
Governor of a state that is working hard to 
improve its community mental health pro- 
grams. Much of my material will relate to 
matters of methods and procedures. How- 
ever, I wish also to discuss something at least 
as important as technique—the matter of 
commitment to this cause for which we are 
gathered, 

We must continue to expand our efforts in 
behalf of improving mental health programs. 
Such commitment is needed. Regardless of 
our progress to date, we still have much to 
do. We must be prepared to undertake and 
maintain hard and long-term efforts. 

I would like to relate some of our experi- 
ences in Illinois—to point out some issues we 
face, and some possible answers. 

In the 1950s, Illinois began to seek new an- 
swers to two old problems—the geographi- 
cally isolated and physically neglected state 
institutions. A $150,000,000 building bond 
issue was proposed, 

In 1958, the proposal failed by a slim mar- 
gin. In 1960, the bond issue proposal met 
with overwhelming voter approval. To pro- 
vide something more lasting than just the 
traditional material improvements, Illinois 
now sought to utilize the bond issue funds 
within a new treatment philosophy charac- 
terized, in part, by early detection and inten- 
sive treatment of mental illness in the home 
community. 

The central figure in early developments 
was Dr. Francis Gerty, my first cabinet ap- 
pointment. Both of us came to Springfield 
in January of 1961, two months after the 
bond issue passed. 

As a start, the state was divided into eight 
zones with regional planning areas that 
could concentrate on local and specific com- 
munity needs, The zones would be the same 
for all Illinois agencies with programs in 
health, education and welfare. 

In six of the zones, comprehensive state 
mental health centers costing $50,000,000 
were planned. These centers were to be- 
come the administrative bases for decentral- 
ized state mental health services. Each zone 
director would be essentially a director of 
mental health for his area. And each zone 
director would plan and coordinate a com- 
prehensive mental health program utilizing 
both governmental and community resources. 
The centers, in addition to their own in- 
patient and out-patient services, would be 
the crucial link between the community and 
state mental hospitals. 
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Before retiring in 1962, Dr. Gerty rec- 
ommended a successor with vision and abil- 
ity. He is our current director of mental 
health, Dr. Visotsky, who had some ideas 
of his own. 

Dr. Visotsky wanted to initiate concepts 
and experience relating to the prevention 
and rehabilitation of the mentally il: in the 
community as well as in special treatment 
facilities. 

He also was concerned with programs of 
Intervention“ —efforts to reach and help 
disturbed people at the point of crisis and 
before actual breakdown. In addition, state 
hospitals would become community centered 
as rapidly as possible, coordinated with the 
zone ccaters. They would have their own 
programs of out-patient treatment and pre- 
vention and intervention. 

And all of this would be integrated with 
locally owned and operated facilities—local 
clinics, local day-centers for the retarded, 
local psychiatric units of general hospitals 
and local comprehensive treatment centers. 
We would work at the local level with pro- 
grams allied to mental health problems— 
poverty and public aid programs; regional 
offices of the Illinois Department of Children 
and Family Services and the state educa- 
tional system, and local associations for 
mental health and mentally retarded. 

Today, our zone programs are in opera- 
tion. Our first zone center—the Charles F. 
Read Zone Center in Chicago—was opened 
in July 1960. During the last year, three 
additional zone centers were completed. 
They are located at Rockford, Decatur, and 
another to serve the vast Chicago area. 
Construction of the remaining zone cen- 
ters—at Springfield, Champaign, and Peoria 
will be completed in a few months. 

Within the last three years, three new 
facilities for the mentally retarded—those 
at Dwight, Centralia and Harrisburg—have 
been placed in full operation. 

Lest you think we have abandoned our 
traditional mental hospitals—where we are 
treating some 28,300 patients in addition to 
some 9,800 residents in our state schools 
and centers for the mentally retarded—I as- 
sure you that we are not. 

For example, during the last three years, 
construction has been completed on bond 
issue projects amounting to $95,000,000, in 
addition to zone center construction. 

These include more than 75 new buildings 
at older facilities. Also, during the last 
few years Illinois launched modernization 
and repair projects at older mental health 
institutions totaling more than $20 million. 

This spring, additions to institutions and 
rehabilitation projects will be started. Some 
$38 million has been designated for this 
work. 

There also is an immediate need for the 
construction of new facilities for the men- 
tally retarded. 

In the last three years, 1,200 beds have 
been added through three new facilities, 
and another 800 institution beds have been 
made available through community place- 
ment programs. Despite this, state facili- 
ties for the retarded today are filled and 
more than 2,300 mentally retarded persons 
are on the waiting lists. 

New buildings do not guarantee effective 
treatment. In my visits to institutions, I 
am constantly and pleasantly amazed at the 
developments in dynamic treatment pro- 
grams 


In Illinois for several years we have had 
during Mental Health Week a Governor's 
Mental Health Luncheon. One of the high- 
lights of this annual affair, for me, is the 
privilege I have in presenting the Francis 
J. Gerty Awards for “team emphasis” proj- 
ects, services and programs in the facilities 
of the Illinois Department of Mental Health. 
Yesterday I was informed by Dr. Visotsky’s 
office that this year there are more than 
100 entries fon these awards—one in each of 
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the following five categories—treatment, 
family relationships, administration, com- 
munity endeavors and open. 

Public support for mental health is re- 
flected in citizen assumption of financial 
responsibility for programs. In 1966, four 
of the five local tax referendums were passed. 
Some 10 additional communities are actively 
planning referendums, and many others are 
considering them. 

The Department of Mental Health has 
assisted local communities and the federal 
government in the planning and adminis- 
tration of more than $2 million in federal 
construction grants under Public Law 88-164 
for community services. 

Two mental health centers were approved 
for hospitals in Rock Island and Chicago. 
Agencies at Monmouth, Rolling Meadows, 
Oak Lawn, Palatine and Springfield received 
mental retardation grants. An additional 
$2.7 million has been earmarked by the fed- 
eral government for the current fiscal year. 

Manpower requirements for an intensive 
treatment program are quite different than 
for a custodial program. The intensive treat- 
ment efforts allied to community centered 
concepts require more specially trained per- 
sonnel. 

We must expand and upgrade programs 
for training and education at all levels. And, 
in turn, expand financial support and in- 
volvement by universities and other train- 
ing resources. 

Part of our manpower task will be to en- 
courage these resources to become oriented 
to community concepts in their own right. 
Toward this, our zone centers in Illinois and 
other mental health services will be available 
to universities and colleges as field labora- 
tories for the training of mental health per- 
sonnel. All training need not take place in 
an institution remote from the problem area. 

Despite serious staff recruitment and re- 
tention problems caused by acute shortages 
of trained personnel in Illinois and the na- 
tion, we have been able to retain both quan- 
tity and quality of staff at mental hospitals 
and at facilities for the mentally retarded. 

The staff-patient ratio generally has im- 
proved, due to increased recruitment and to 
the declining number of state hospital pa- 
tients. 

For example, the physician-patient ratio in 
state hospitals has improved from one physi- 
cian for 110 patients in 1962, to one physician 
for 69 patients in 1966. 

Although nationwide demand for top men- 
tal health professionals is particularly acute, 
the Illinois community mental health pro- 
gram has become outstanding in its ability 
to attract highly qualified professional men 
for key positions. 

Recent wage increases in both professional 
and sub-professional categories have aided 
both staff recruitment and staff retention 
efforts. 

In the last six years, the state has been 
able to recruit approximately 7,400 new staff 
members for its mental health program, 
bringing present staff of the Mental Health 
Department to some 19,900 persons. 

The long range manpower strategy of the 
Department of Mental Health is to encourage 
increased staffing for community-owned 
services, These services, working coopera- 
tively with those of the state, will play a vital 
role in the effort to decrease further the flow 
of patients to state hospitals and to pro- 
vide adequate care and treatment for those 
who need it after state hospitalization. 

I believe perhaps the most important thing 
that we at state and national levels can do 
toward getting local communities involved in 
mental health is expanding information ef- 
forts to help local communities recognize 
their responsibilities. 

Our mental health program wishes to join 
hands with any governmental official or 
private citizen at any level—local, state, or 
federal—who will work cooperatively toward 
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doing something more adequate than our 
efforts to date about the accumulation of 
human beings in state hospitals, jails, slums 
and ghettos. To a large extent, such ac- 
cumulations in such places are both the 
cause and result of mental health problems. 
These places—both spawning grounds and 
burial grounds for the mentally unhealthy— 
represent a failure of enlightened govern- 
ment to respond to the needs of all its 
citizens. 

Communities must stop writing off the en- 
feebled aged, the retarded and mentally ill 
children, the alcoholics and the host of other 
groups crippled by mental illness. Sub- 
standard care and substandard treatment of 
people is not permissible from a moral point 
of view. The long-term cost to our society’s 
prcductivity and creativity is immense. 

We must do more to help people help 
themselves. We must continue our com- 
mitment to work for the mental health of 
our citizens until they are no longer exiled 
from the community when they become 
handicapped. 


TEACHER CORPS PRAISED BY EDU- 
CATORS AND COLUMNISTS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, as Con- 
gress prepares to consider the Teacher 
Corps supplemental appropriation bill 
and the new authorization for fiscal year 
1968, I wish to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the remarks of several 
prominent educators and columnists. 

In a recent issue of Life magazine, the 
editors urged the continuation and ex- 
pansion of the Teacher Corps. The 
noted columnist Mary McGrory de- 
scribed the beginnings and development 
of the Teacher Corps in her March 12 
column. 

I have received letters from Dr. George 
Denemark, dean of the school of educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee, and from the principal of 
the North Fifth Street School in Mil- 
waukee. Both these educators have been 
involved with the work of the Corps in 
Wisconsin, and their letters describe 
their enthusiasm for the program. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
letters and columns; an article written 
by Ron Van Doren and published in the 
NEA Journal; the recent testimony of 
John Lumley, legislative director of the 
NEA, before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor; and assorted com- 
ments by school officials throughout the 
United States be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NORTH FIFTH STREET SCHOOL, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 20, 1967. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NELSON: The National Teach- 
ers Corps interns who have been a part of 
our teaching staff since September are mak- 
ing a decidedly significant contribution 
through their work with children. At the 
same time they are developing understand- 
ings and skills that will enable them to work 
successfully with the disadvantaged. 

We have long known that children with 
serious emotional problems would be greatly 
benefited by individualized instruction, 
Twenty-six children are seen daily in tutor- 
ing situations by the four members of our 
teaching corps. This forty minute period in 
a one-to-one relationship or as a member of 
a small group represents a most valuable 
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advantage for each child involved both in 
terms of individualized learning opportunity 
and the psychological help given the child in 
the small group inter-change. 

Each intern works with class-sized groups 
in a student teaching situation for a quarter 
of a day and participates in classroom ac- 
tivities for the entire day on Thursday of 
each week. This daily contact with the chil- 
dren is enabling them to develop competence 
with techniques in their training period, 
that are now usually attained by teachers in 
service. Interns who develop confidence in 
their own ability to work successfully with 
disadvantaged children will be a genuine as- 
set to our profession. 

In addition, Mr. Whang and Mr. Lawhorn 
are offering a forty-five minute supervised 
physical education program after school, two 
afternoons each week. Miss Owens and Mrs. 
Roth are setting up a study program for 
mothers to assist them in helping their chil- 
dren with homework and to encourage them 
to appreciate the importance of their interest 
in promoting the progress of their children. 

These community-oriented projects will 
further deepen the interns’ understanding 
of the disadvantaged, At the same time, 
they will be supplying enrichment experi- 
ences of real benefit to children and their 
parents. 

The success of this program is significantly 
sharpened by the constant guidance and 
evaluations of such experienced team leaders 
as Mr. Litscher. Teachers in training rarely 
have this concentrated a degree of guidance. 

Those of us who have worked with Cen- 
tral City children for years have been aware 
of a need for specialized preparation for the 
teachers of our children. 

The approach inaugurated by the National 
Teachers Corps is truly an encouraging one. 
Efforts seem to be directed toward setting 
up a program that will seek creative solu- 
tions for the problem of preparing teachers 
for their vital task. 

Very truly yours, 
GLADYS CAUGHLIN, 
Principal. 
TESTIMONY PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE EDUCA- 

TION AND LABOR COMMITTEE BY JOHN M. 

LUMLEY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION or FEDERAL 

RELATIONS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 

TION 


We have supported, and continue to sup- 
port, the National Teacher Corps as an in- 
novatiye experimental program to provide 
teachers for urban and rural schools with 
large concentration of children from low- 
income families. We believe that the trans- 
fer of this program from the Higher Educa- 
tion Act to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act is a wise and constructive ac- 
tion. NEA’s support of the program is based 
on the principle of assisting school districts 
with large numbers of disadvantaged chil- 
dren to secure highly qualified teachers. We 
believe that the amendments proposed in 
HR 6230 are sound. 

1. The amendment concerning intern re- 
imbursement is valid. 

2. State agency approval is vital. 

3. Clarifying the local control provision 
as provided in Sec. 115 is essential. 

4. Authorizing the Teacher Corps to accept 
gifts is proper. 

5. The inclusion of programs for migrant 
children are valid improvements—provided 
the appropriate state education agencies’ ap- 
provals are secured. 

6. We question the advisability of in- 
cluding the federally operated Indian schools 
in the Teacher Corps program. Improve- 
ment of the B.I.A. schools is a federal respon- 
sibility that should be met by direct appro- 
priation. (See attached survey.) 

NEA QUESTIONNAIRE ON TEACHER CORPS 

Questionnaires were mailed to the 111 
school districts participating in the National 
Teacher Corps program. We received a re- 
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sponse from 79% of the superintendents and 
50% of the principals. A copy of the tabu- 
lated results is attached. 

1. How do you rate the preservice (sum- 
mer) training program of the Teacher 
Corpsmen assigned to your school or school 
system? 


Excellent: 
Superintendentss erana 31 
Trine 59 
Adequate: 
Superintendents 44 
Ae sees ec n maine 73 
Inadequate: 
Superintendents 6 
A TT 12 
Uncertain: 
Superintendents Zz 
ouch lee) iat aE OS Lee os Ae Ae 46 


2. How do you rate the inservice (follow- 
up) training that the Teacher Corpsmen are 
receiving at the cooperating college or 
university? 


Excellent: 
Ruperintendents |... go cme 2 39 
Principals 73 
Adequate: 
Superintendents 39 
Principals 82 
Inadequate: 
Superintendent 5 
A ˙ — es 15 
Uncertain: 
Superintendents 5 
Ar ˙¹AAA es 33 


3. What do you see as the greatest benefit 
from the Teacher Corps program? 
A source of personnel available now for 
work in schools serving the poverty 


areas: 
Superintendents 42 
e swas a aoe we eeees 84 
A future source of qualified teachers for 
work in schools serving the poverty 
areas: 
Superintendents 41 
Principals ..-..... 97 
Other (please explain) : 
Superintendentss 5 
TTT 19 


4. How do you rate the motivation of 
Teacher Corpsmen compared with other be- 
ginning teachers in the schools serving the 
poverty areas? 

Corpsmen are more highly motivated: 
Superintendent 60 
r a 

No difference is observed between corps- 

men and other beginning teachers: 


Superintendent ss 20 
yg TTT RR RRS SOV ITS LET GEESE ERTS 56 
Corpsmen are not as highly motivated: 
Superintendent 4 
m ooo oe penne a inne 21 
Uncertain: 
Superintendent 4 
EPODA irea e r 8 


5. In general, how would you describe the 
cooperation of corpsmen with your regular 
school staff? 


Corpsmen are working well with the 


regular staff: 
Superintendent 79 
Aeg. —Tͤnnn 176 
Corpsmen are not working well with the 
regular staff: 
Superintendents 3 
PADO A AAA 10 
Other (please explain): 
Superintendents 6 
Oe ae et oh 12 


6. What is your impression of the attitude 
of your regular staff toward the corpsmen? 
Very enthusiastic: 

CCC 30 

C soon nua Gos E eA 54 
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Favorable: 
Superintendent 50 
——T—T—PTT—TPT—T— a a 117 

Unfavorable: 

Superintendents 3 
% ao E S 7 

Neutral: 

Superintendents ~--.--.-.----------- 5 
ines 222 18 


7. Please explain briefly your answer in 
question 6 above: (The following statements 
are indicative of the responses of the super- 
intendents and principals.) 

(a) “There have been many requests by 
regular teachers to have NTC members work 
with them in their classrooms.” 

(b) “Regular teaching staff is grateful for 
additional assistance, however, some teachers 
are envious of the fact that corpsmen are 
released two days a week to attend classes 
at the university while making the same 
salary.” 

(c) “The regular staff and the community 
are very enthusiastic.” 

(d) “Our teachers are pleased with the 
teacher corps and are real proud of the help 
the corps has given them. We would like to 
see the programs continued.” 

(e) “At first there was distrust and suspi- 
cion, Most of it is gone. Still there is envy 
and it is based on the payment received to 
go to school.” 

(t) “At first they did not understand the 
purpose of teacher corps. This is under- 
standable in view of all the delays involved. 
Congress could improve this for the future 
years by passing appropriations sooner.” 

(g) “Our staff is highly pleased with the 
enthusiasm and progress in two schools now 
using the NTC program, Both pupils and 
teachers are happy in the unusual accom- 
plishments of this enriching approach to 


(h) “The interest of the corpsmen not as 
great as was anticipated. The cooperating 
college did not send us the team that we 
requested; therefore, we had to make numer- 
ous changes when they arrived in our 
system.” 


8. What are your plans for next year? 


Plan to ask for additional corpsmen: 
Superintendent 49 
Principals 

Plan to keep the present corpsmen for 

the second year and then to ask 

for replacements: 
Superintendent 26 
Principals 

Plan to keep the present corpsmen for 

the second year, but I do not think 

I will ask for replacements: 
Superintendents ..-.....--..--.----- 5 


at the end of the first year: 


Superintendents 2 

T—P—TTTTVTP TTT 3 
Other (please explain): 

Superintendents - 5 

TCT 33 


Norz.—If you are a principal, please an- 
swer Questions 9 and 10, skip Questions 11, 
12, and 13, and continue with Question 14. 

If you are a superintendent, please skip 
wen 9 and 10 and continue with Ques- 

on 11. 


9. How many Corpsmen are now assigned 
to your school? 


Number of Corpsmen. 


10. Including the Corpsmen now in your 
school how many Corpsmen could you use 
efficiently to supplement the services of your 
regular staff? 

Minimum number. 
Maximum number. 


11. How many schools in your system now 
have Corpsmen? 
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Number of schools. 


12. How many Corpsmen are now work- 
ing in your system? 
Number of Corpsmen. 

13. What are your additional needs for 
Corpsmen? 
Estimated number of additional 


schools, 
Estimated number of additional 
Corpsmen. 


14. Please give your evaluation and any 
other comments you care to make about the 
effectiveness of the Teacher Corps as a pro- 
gram for training teachers to work in pov- 
erty areas. (The following statements are 
indicative of the responses of the super- 
intendents and principals.) 

(a) “We believe the NTC can help us to 
do a better job in preparing children for 
productive learning. We think the school 
must do more than offer the students the 
traditional curriculum during the regular 
school day. Corpsmen can introduce these 
pupils to the world outside the routine and 
provide learning situations during the school 
day that are appropriate for the individual 
and small groups.” 

(b) “The National Teacher Corps members 
are highly motivated, concerned with the in- 
dividual child, demonstrate concern. Good 
model for traditional teachers. Establish 
rapport with students.” 

(c) “The Teacher Corps members are much 
more highly motivated to work in poverty 
areas than the average teachers.” 

(d) “It is a very good program for training 
teachers to work in poverty areas.“ 

(e) “Unlike teachers who are hired di- 
rectly from teacher colleges of other teacher 
training institutions, Teacher Corps person- 
nel have been prepared for some difficult situ- 
ations which they are likely to find in the 
inner city schools. Because they treat the 
children with more understanding, they are 
more likely to reach the children and to do a 
more effective job than the teacher trained 
in a traditional manner.” 

15. Please give any additional comments 
about the usefulness of the work the Corps- 
men are doing now. Include here your com- 
ments about any new services or programs 
that have been possible this year because of 
the help of the Corpsmen. (The following 
statements are indicative of the responses of 
the superintendents and principals.) 

(a) “Our Corps members have served our 
area well in the short time we have had 
them. The interns have performed invalu- 
able services in remedial programs for indi- 
viduals and small groups. The contact with 
the community and its problems have been 
useful both to the community and to the 
Corps members themselves.” 

(b) “Such activities as home visits, crea- 
tive writing, tutorial services, remedial read- 
ing instruction, and 4-H Club work are some 
of the services being performed by the Corps- 
men. We find the members most willing to 
accept responsibility and to have a good atti- 
tude toward the children.” 

(c) “The Corpsmen on the whole are doing 
community work and have been able to 
greatly enrich and assist in our Title I work.” 

(d) “Use of NTC has enabled us to reduce 
the pupil-teacher ratio.” 

(e) “The shortage of teachers has been 
such that we had five classrooms without 
teachers from September to Christmas. We 
integrated the Corpsmen with a language 
arts remedial program under Title I. They 
have introduced new methods into teaching. 
They work both with the parents and with 
the children. They are very devoted and 
conscientious with the children. I only wish 
we had 25 instead of 5 that I might put 
them in all our schools. We have not had 
a single incident or problem with the Corps- 
men. Please help to get more adequate 
funds so we can have more.” 
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(f) “Because the interns and the team 
leader are not required to teach a full load 
of classes, they can offer individual help to 
some children. They are planning also to 
offer a new type of seminar in order to help 
some of our under-achieving students who 
might benefit from small group work. The 
preservice and inservice training stresses the 
use of innovative material and the Teacher 
Corps team is planning to experiment with 
the use of some new materlals which might 
be valuable in this school and which might 
be valuable in similar schools.” 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
SCHOOL or EDUCATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 22, 1967. 
Senator GAYLORD NELSON, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran SENATOR NELSON: As discussion of 
the future of the National Teacher Corps 
continues I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my views on its effective- 
ness. 

In spite of the complications which we 
encountered here at the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee in the initiation of our 
program and its funding, we have been de- 
lighted to be associated with this important 
project. Of particular significance, in my 
judgment, has been the opportunity which 
our Teacher Corps program has provided for 
close University-Public School System coop- 
eration. Our present program includes in- 
terns working in both the Milwaukee Public 
Schools and the Racine Public Schools. 
The program has provided a means by which 
a number of our faculty members could work 
closely with representatives of the public 
schools in a common effort to improve the 
education of boys and girls. In the case of 
the Milwaukee Public Schools such coopera- 
tion has developed to a point where the 
director of our program is on a joint appoint- 
ment with the Public Schools. Further, a 
key member of the Public School staff, re- 
cently retired, has joined our staff and has 
greatly facilitated the relationships between 
School System and University. 

Another important contribution of the 
Teacher Corps program can be found in its 
emphasis on the designing of teacher educa- 
tion programs to meet local school needs. 
Rather than detaching preparation programs 
from the reality of school and community 
as is too often the case at many institutions, 
this program has emphasized efforts to build 
in prospective teachers a sensitivity to com- 
munity problems and school needs and to 
design their training programs to effectively 
meet those problems and needs. 

Much more could be said in support of 
the Teacher Corps program but let me simply 
conclude with reaffirmation of our enthusi- 
asm for the program and our sincere hope 
that it will be continued and expanded in 
the years ahead. If there are ways in which 
this office can be of assistance to you in 
support of the National Teacher Corps please 
feel free to call vpon us. 

Cordially, 
GEORGE W. DENEMARK, 
Dean, 


[From the NEA Journal, April 1967] 
‘THE FORD ROAD SCHOOL VOTES AYE FOR THE 
TEACHER CORPS 
(By Ron Van Doren, U.S. Department of 
Labor) 

If you ask Carolyn Nowlin of Memphis, 
Tennessee, why she joined the National 
Teacher Corps, she will tell you, “Because 
I want to become a professional teacher and 
I want to teach disadvantaged children.” 
Mrs. Nowlin works with four other National 
Teachers Corpsmen at the Ford Road School 
in a low-income suburb of Memphis. 

The National Teacher Corps aims to pro- 
duce a cadre of teachers trained to deal with 
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the special problems of educating culturally 
deprived children. It was created by Con- 
gress in the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
and got under way in the spring of 1966. 

The Corps recruits both veteran teachers 
and college graduates without teaching ex- 
perience. It offers inexperienced graduates 
the opportunity to study for a master’s de- 
gree in education, tuition free, while work- 
ing with the culturally deprived and learn- 
ing about their special problems. The 
Teacher Corps screens applicants, who must 
have a bachelor’s degree and must meet the 
entrance requirements for the master’s de- 
gree program at the university to which they 
will be assigned. 

The Corps is built around teams consisting 
of a team leader (a teacher with a master’s 
degree and five years’ experience or three 
years’ experience teaching the disadvantaged) 
and 3 to 10 interns (college graduates who 
want to become professional teachers). 

The Corpsmen begin their service with an 
8- to 13-week summer training session de- 
voted to the sociology of poverty and ways of 
teaching the disadvantaged. The training 
is given at a local university involved in the 
program in cooperation with local school and 
community organizations. Memphis State, 
where the Ford Road team members are do- 
ing their advanced studies, is one of 50 col- 
leges and universities in 29 states, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia that are 
participating in the program, 

In September, the teams report to local 
poverty-area schools that request them and 
carry out a wide range of activities such as 
those (described below) that are being done 
by the Ford Road team. At the same time, 
they begin a 21-month graduate program 
that leads to the master’s degree and state 
certification as a teacher. Although the 
Teacher Corps is a federally funded program, 
the Corpsmen are under the control of the 
local education agency once they begin their 
in-service work in the school. 

The team leaders are paid at the local rate 
for teachers with comparable education and 
experience. Interns are paid $75 per week 
during the summer training session and at 
local beginning teachers rates during the 
school year. The federal government under- 
writes 90 percent of Corpsmen’s salaries and 
all administrative costs. 

The Teacher Corps team at Ford Road 
School has brought a new morale to the 
school, according to Isaiah Goodrich, the 
principal. And they are reaching those slow 
learners previously unaffected by classroom 
teaching: 

A third grader who has been dawdling 
since the beginning of the class period sud- 
denly perks up, jumps out of his seat, and 
joins Peggy Pickle, a Teacher Corps intern, 
out in the corridor. Like a mother hen col- 
lecting her chicks, Mrs. Pickle continues 
down the hall, taking the slow learners out 
of the regular classrooms. She works with 
a special kit that makes a game out of learn- 
ing. Giving her students much individual 
attention, she is slowly bringing them up to 
the achievement level of the other third 
graders, 

When Anne Archer, another intern, enters 
the classroom, her three pupils are already 
there—hiding behind a movable chalkboard. 
They jump out, she feigns fright, and they 
all laugh at the joke. A month earlier, one 
of the boys was so shy that he spoke to no 
one, and finally stoped coming to school. 
Now, he teases Mrs. Archer about his “not 
coming tomorrow,” but he hasn’t missed 
class for a month. 

Mrs, Nowlin has her class in a semicircle 
around her, explaining a special lesson to 
eight children who were nonreaders three 
months ago. She gives each child many op- 
portunities to participate but allows each 
to achieve at his own pace on his own level. 
Several of the group are ready to move up 
to the regular reader. 
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“The Teacher Corps is the best thing that 
ever happened to our school,” says Mr. Good- 
rich, “Every day it is a delight to be with 
them. What’s going on here inspires me to 
want to do more.” 

“They are a godsend,” says one of the 
classroom teachers. “We have always 
wanted to devote more time to the individual 
problems of our children. We can do it now 
through the Teacher Corps team. I just 
wish we had more of them.” 

And more interns like Lee Visky Powell 
could make a great difference in the teaching 
of disadvantaged children, but they would 
probably be hard to find. He isa new father 
figure to the children he tutors in small 
groups in the classroom and on the athletic 
field. Using a combination of know-how, 
patience, and a sense of humor, he intro- 
duces slow learners to the baffling world of 
mathematics. 

Although Bertha Johnson, the team leader, 
has had 25 years’ experience teaching the 
disadvantaged, she says, While learning and 
watching these young interns learn, we are 
all undergoing a creative process. We older 
teachers learn from the interns by seeing 
in a fresh light the relationship between 
teacher and child.” 

The interns unanimously agree that the 
importance of achievement to a slow learner 
is the most valuable lesson they have learned 
thus far. When a visitor to her special class- 
room expressed surprise at the enthusiasm 
of her slow learners, Mrs. Nowline said, 
„They're always like this. Working here 
with other children on their own level, they 
they develop the self-respect and confidence 
they need to learn.” 

Mr. Goodrich is especially interested in 
treating children individually and “eliminat- 
ing a rigid set of expectations for all of 
them.” Each of the 60 students in the 
special intern classes is carefully watched 
and his progress charted on a conference 
sheet. Each week, the interns, Mrs. John- 
son, and the classroom teachers meet to 
discuss any problems and plan future pro- 
grams for the special students. 

But what is all this doing for the intern? 

“In three months here, I've learned a lot 
about education that my education courses 
can't teach,“ says Mrs. Archer. And because 
I’m actually teaching and have real prob- 
lems to solve, I get much more out of my 
courses, too.” 

After six months of teaching, do the in- 
terns feel they could handle regular classes? 

“I don’t think so—the way I have things 
planned, I wouldn't want to try,” says Mr. 
Powell. “I want to really know what I'm do- 
ing here first.” 

Is the Teacher Corps what you expected it 
to be? 

“I think so, but some of the others had 
different ideas,“ says Mrs. Pickle. ‘Those 
who couldn’t understand what it means to 
teach—that you can’t expect to do every- 
thing overnight—didn’t last very long.” 
(Sixty percent of the recruits washed out of 
the summer training program at Memphis 
State, the university training center for the 
Ford Road team.) 

The interns credit Mrs. Johnson with 
teaching them the facts of life about teach- 
ing. “The hardest thing to put over to a 
young teacher is the need to be patient— 
with both the children and his profession,” 
Mrs. Johnson says. “At the same time that 
we stress this, we try to be careful not to 
destroy the creative spirit or sense of urgency 
and need for accomplishment. I think these 
interns are well balanced in their percep- 
tions about teaching.” 

The experience of the Ford Road School 
project is being shared with the whole edu- 
cational community, because the school is 
one of the demonstration centers for the Na- 
tional TEPS Commission Year of the Non- 
Conference. The Non-Conference Year is 
devoted to the teacher and his staff—to find- 
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ing better ways of organizing school staffs 
and improving the climate and opportunity 
for staff development. TEPS has enthusi- 
astically endorsed the potential of the Teach- 
er Corps program and has included eight 
Teacher Corps projects on the list of demon- 
stration centers to be inspected by educators 
visiting experimental programs throughout 
the country. 

What are the greatest difficulties being ex- 
perienced in the Ford Road program? 

“Our biggest problem is one of uncertainty, 
the insecurity of not knowing when future 
funds are coming, if they are coming at all,” 
says Milton Phillips, director of the Teacher 
Corps project at Memphis State. At present, 
the Teacher Corps is funded only through 
June 1967, even though the program is de- 
signed for a two-year cycle, carrying through 
to June 1968. The interns joined the Corps 
expecting to spend two years in it and to have 
the opportunity of completing the master’s 
degree program. No one can say at this point 
whether Congress will appropriate money for 
the second year. 

The Teacher Corps has been plagued with 
financial difficulties from the start. Al- 
though it was created in November 1965 with 
an authorization of $36 million for the fiscal 
year 1966, no money was appropriated until 
the following April, too late to build up the 
3,750-man Corps hoped for by the Adminis- 
tration for the 1966-67 school year. Out of 
some $64 million authorized for the Corps 
for the fiscal year 1967, a total of $7.5 mil- 
lion was appropriated in October 1966. The 
late funding and the drastic cut in expected 
funds hampered the program and forced it 
to begin with a reduced number of volun- 
teers who were not even sure they would be 
able to teach in the schools when the sum- 
mer training session ended. 

“We started the training with volunteers 
and no money the first time,” says Mrs. Phil- 
lips. “I don’t know whether we can do the 
same thing all over again.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Mar. 12, 1967] 
THE EMBATTLED TEACHERS CORPS 
(By Mary McGrory) 

The Teacher Corps, a modest proposal to 
combat ignorance in the slums, has engen- 
dered a hostility on Capito] Hill that baffles 
and discourages its friends. 

The Teacher Corps trains volunteers who 
ask only to be allowed to teach in poor 
schools where many teachers fear to tread. 
Since assignments to “blackboard jungles” 
are not exactly fought over, it is incompre- 
hensible to many observers, including Presi- 
dent Johnson, that anybody would want to 
stand in the way of the volunteers. 

But Republicans have made opposition to 
the Teacher Corps a party issue and con- 
servative Democrats, while less vocal, have 
fought it every step of the way. The Corps 
squeaked through the Senate Appropriations 
Committee by one vote last year, and was 
initially rejected by the House. Its “Perils 
of Pauline” existence seems likely to con- 
tinue in this session. 

Some 1,200 volunteers are now actually at 
work. Sen. Gaylord Nelson, D-Wis., one of 
the Corp’s few friends on Capitol Hill, re- 
ports that he has not had a single complaint 
from any principal who has interns in his 
school, 

The volunteers are trained under the Office 
of Education in summer courses where they 
learn about subcultures and the special 
problems of poor children. They visit the 
grim neighborhoods where they will live and 
teach. 


The President has just told Congress he 
wants to expand the number of volunteers 
to 5,500 by September 1963. He wants an 
additional appropriation of $12.5 million in 
fiscal 1967. 

His espousal of the scheme, which was 
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originally proposed by Nelson and Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, D-Mass., is one of the 
factors that have made the Corps vulnera- 
ble. It is an easy way to buck the President. 

While it seems to its admirers a simple 
and direct approach to the sea of troubles in 
poor schools in both country and town, the 
Corps is regarded by its enemies as a 
nefarious scheme for bringing Uncle Sam 
into the elementary and secondary class- 
rooms of the land. 

The administration has tried to meet this 
objection by dropping the word “National” 
from the designation of “Teacher Corps.” It 
has given local jurisdictions the right to hire 
staff and volunteers at will. It has adjusted 
salary scales so that no volunteer will receive 
more money than a beginning teacher in the 
same school, 

Nelson started with the idea of interns 
based on his observation of the work of Peace 
Corps returnees in the Cardozo area of Wash- 
ington. Kennedy was inspired by the 1963 
experiment in Prince Edward County, Va., 
where schools were closed to avoid integra- 
tion. One hundred experienced teachers 
were imported from all over the country, in- 
cluding elegant suburbs like Grosse Pointe 
and Westchester. Their efforts were a huge 
success. 

The two senators combined their idea in a 
bill, which was promptly attacked. Rep. 
Edith Green, D—Ore., objected to the “pirat- 
ing” of experienced teachers from other areas. 
And she foresaw morale problems among 
permanent slum teachers “just as idealistic 
and dedicated” who have paid for their mas- 
ter’s degrees out of their own funds, while 
Corps volunteers working for their masters’ 
were financed out of federal funds. 

The National Education Association pro- 
posed that Teacher Corps funds and volun- 
teers be under the control of state depart- 
ments of education. 

Mrs. Johnson is going to do her bit for the 
beleaguered young Teacher Corps. On a 
journey which begins tomorrow, she will 
stop off at Canada Township, a little hollow 
in North Carolina, where there are 49 im- 
poverished families who live in shacks pa- 
pered with newspapers and furnished with 
old automobile seats. 

There are eight Teacher Corpsmen and a 
master teacher who, according to the local 
school principal, have transformed the life 
of the town. They cut their pupils’ hair, 
drive them to school in buses, collect clothes 
and shoes for them in nearby Asheville. 
They are teaching them remedial reading in 
@ novel fashion. The children tell stories 
into a tape recorder and the tapes are tran- 
scribed into little booklets which the chil- 
dren then learn to read. 

“For some people,” said a friend of the 
Corps, “going into an area like that is like 
going to Nigeria. They have the Peace Corps 
spirit, and the Teacher Corps gives them a 
chance to play the national game of help- 
ing people.” 

The hope is that Congress will allow many 
more players. 

[From Life magazine, Mar. 17, 1967] 
AN EDUCATIONAL BARGAIN WORTH KEEPING 


While the draft gets plenty of attention 
in Congress, a small, valuable, but little- 
known program may die of congressional in- 
attention. It is the National Teacher Corps. 

The Teacher Corps serves in the combat 
areas of American education—in the schools 
of the slums and the rural poor. In 29 
states, its 1,200 corpsmen pay special atten- 
tion to “culturally deprived” children, whose 
schooling must provide values and training 
that their homes do not. Teacher Corps 
teams—each consisting of a veteran of about 
five years’ experience in slum schools, aided 
by from three to 10 young teacher interns— 
go into these schools by invitation only. 
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They work under the close supervision of 
community school officials, who can fire or 
transfer them on a day’s notice. There are 
plenty of safeguards, in short, against fed- 
eral government meddling in local schools. 

But because it lacks any effective lobby 
on Capitol Hill, the Teacher Corps's budget 
was shrunk to $7.5 million, which runs out 
this June. With that modest amount, the 
corps has been able to reach a quarter of a 
million children with a variety of unortho- 
dox teaching techniques. Corpsmen make 
frequent home visits to encourage parents, 
whose previous dealings with school officials 
too often have been only to hear complaints. 
Rock n' roll songs may be played in class 
with the hope that these often uncommuni- 
cative youngsters will learn to express them- 
selves by explaining what they think the 
lyrics mean. Their reading assignments can 
be on their special folk heroes, such as prize- 
fighters, and they learn mathematics by com- 
puting gas mileage for the hotrods they so 
admire. 

The Teacher Corps interns who conduct 
Such classes are also studying parttime at 
universities nearby. In two years, with the 
federal government paying their tuition, they 
can earn master’s degrees in education. 
Eighty percent of them have said they want 
to stay on in slum schools, whose greatest 
problem is a chronic shortage of qualified 
teachers. 

Outside of Congress, the Teacher Corps 
has won impressive support from the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. Practically 
every school which has corpsmen this year 
wants more of them next year. The Teacher 
Corps needs a supplemental stopgap appro- 
priation of $12.5 million by the middle of 
April to set up summer training programs 
for the 2,400 new interns the Administration 
has recommended, and an educational $36.5 
million to carry the corps through the full 
fiscal year. At these prices, it remains the 
best bargain in the federal education 
program. 


More COMMENTS ON THE TEACHER CORPS 


Our Teacher Corpsmen have made tremen- 
dous progress in remedial work and speech 
therapy. They are providing services in the 
community that could not have been accom- 
plished through regular school finances. (T. 
O. Adams, superintendent, Nemo Vista Public 
School, Center Ridge, Ark.) 

Our district feels the National Teacher 
Corps is of great value to our students and 
to our community as a whole. This group is 
able to get to the heart of many problems— 
but better still—they are able to use preven- 
tive methods and prevent many things from 
even becoming problems. Our regular teach- 
ing staff have great praise for these people, 
as do our parents and community leaders. 

These programs should always be set up 
on a two year basis—giving both the school 
districts and National Teacher Corps a 
chance for better planning and removing the 
uncertainty attached. (Arlene M. Bitely, 
member, Carvey Board of Education, Mon- 
terey Park, Calif.) 

Should the Teacher Corps need affirmation 
of the continuing need for its existence for 
endorsement of its merit and valuable as- 
sistance to local education agencies provided 
in the first year of operation, please do not 
hesitate to call on me at any time. (Thomas 
J. Pollino, director, instructional develop- 
ment, Monterey County, Monterey, Calif.) 

The ten corpsmen and the three team 
leaders currently assigned to our school sys- 
tem are rendering significant educational 
and community services to the high schools 
where they are assigned. The principals 
have expressed their interest in the continua- 
tion of the program and their appreciation 
of the services rendered. 

It would be helpful if the administrative 
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and fiscal arrangements could be settled prior 
to the beginning of the program each year. 
We realize that there were many exigencies 
beyond the control of the Teacher Corps staff 
and that you did the best you could under 
difficult circumstances. (George F. Osthei- 
mer, general superintendent, Indianapolis 
Public Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.) 

It is one of the greatest training programs 
I have ever witnessed because it gives the 
trainees experiences that they would never 
have gotten in a normal training program. 
The Teacher Corps has helped to interrelate 
the various communities. We have six dis- 
tinct types who have only these things in 
common: one parent, distrust and aggressive 
behavior. 

Corpsmen have organized many additional 
after-school clubs (Corpsmen carry from two 
to three clubs per week) and taken over the 
noon lunch program where they have intro- 
duced a variety of activities to break the 
routine of that program. (Robert Wagner, 
principal, Heinhold Junior High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.) 

Lincoln Heights Local School District in 
Cincinnati should be saturated with Corps- 
men, (Dr. William L. Carter, dean, School 
of Education, Teacher Corps program direc- 
tor, University of Cincinnati.) 

I wish that I had about 10 more Corps 
members just like the ones I have. Then I 
would have the most swinging program in 
the state. (William Smith, Principal, Patrick 
Henry Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

The Corpsmen have exhibited “staying 
power” through very trying circumstances 
and we hope to keep them in our system. 

Let us examine our school and community 
activities and see if we can broaden these. 
Let's make sure these interns get a chance 
to work in every area of a school day and 
become more involved in the community. 
(Principals, teachers, and Corps team leaders 
in the Cleveland Public Schools.) 

We are pleased to be a part of the efforts 
being made through the Teacher Corps and 
hope that we shall be able to continue in 
this outstanding endeavor. We are thor- 
oughly convinced that it is a practical and 
effective type of program. (F. H. Gorman, 
Dean, College of Education, Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr.) 

The five young people sent to me are ex- 
ceptional. You have to realize that I had 
four classrooms from September to Christ- 
mas without qualified teachers. I placed 
Teacher Corpsmen in these schools to help 
with remedial work in Language Arts, to help 
with better relationship between the schools 
and the parents, and they have done a mag- 
nificent piece of work. 

I am writing to all the congressmen from 
this region to help make the Teacher Corps 
a broader and bigger project because the 
professional personnel problem is predicted 
to get much worse. These young people are 
enthusiastic, prepared, and willing to work 
with underprivileged children and we are in 
dire need of their help. (R. A. dela Garza, 
superintendent of schools, Rio Grande City 
Consolidated Independent School District, 
Rio Grande City, Tex.) 

Phyllis Strick, the team leader, is helping 
me to get ready for my high school equiva- 
lency test. I didn't even know I could take a 
test. (Lydia Gonzales, Ben Bolt, Tex.) 

Our teachers see these Teacher Corps kids 
here till 5:30, 6 o’clock ... They are be- 
ginning to get competitive, now nobody runs 
out when the bell rings, all doing a better 
job. (Principal, a Chicago public school.) 

There is no question, in our minds, that the 
National Teacher Corps is doing a fine job 
and will serve a real need in providing quali- 
fied teachers of a caliber never before 
equaled. Keep up the good work—we need 
more forward-thinking people to get educa- 
tion to those who need it—to get education 
to them in a way that they will understand. 
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(Charles E. Skidmore, district superinten- 
dent, Santee School District, Santee, Calif.) 

They (the Corpsmen) have an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude—they are not always right— 
but they bring us something we need. (Miss 
Maude Carson, principal, Jensen School, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

One Assistant Principal bluntly said, “I 
really don’t know how we would have sur- 
vived this year without the National Teacher 
Corps. They have really helped us out, espe- 
cially in problem cases. When problems get 

I frequently go to them (the Teacher 
Corps) for help.” (Assistant principal, North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Mich.) 

The National Teacher Corps at New York 
University has provided the School of Edu- 
cation with unusual opportunities to attempt 
innovations in its teacher education pro- 
grams, It has also enabled us to develop 
viable ways of improving our working rela- 
tionships with local education agencies to 
make the teaching experiences of our stu- 
dents more meaningful. (Daniel E. Griffith, 
dean of School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y.) 

The Corps members have been most useful 
in implementing school curricula designed 
especially for the culturally deprived pupils 
in Dade County. (Terence T. O’Connor, Ph. 
D., director of inservice education, Dade 
County Public Schools, Miami, Fla.) 

In summary, I should like to re-emphasize 
the fact that I endorse the program on the 
ground that it is valuable to the interns, to 
the community, to the school system, and 
most particularly to those individual stu- 
dents who have profited not only academi- 
cally, but socially in having their opinions of 
themselves altered. (Mabel E. Ray, super- 
visor of elementary education, Worcester, 
Mass.) 

Basically, Teacher Corps is a good idea 
and can render a great service in areas 
similar to ours. We are in the lower part 
of the Appalachian Area and some might 
think of this area as not as applicable as 
West Virginia and other places farther North. 
This small mountain county has a high per- 
centage of drop-outs. The folks are in what 
might be thought of as a cut-off area far 
from any cities, and many have not gone out 
of the county. We're trying to help the situ- 
ation. 

The 1960 Census shows that 39% of our 
pupils come from homes with less than $2,000 
income. Our recent survey shows this same 
condition with income rate at $2,500. In- 
flation and higher costs put these folk in 
about the same condition. 

In the Western part of Macon County, over 
a mountain about 3,400 feet, roads impass- 
able in winter; at least not safe for bus 
travel, and 30 miles away; we have Nantahala 
School were the percentage of deprived is 
55%. We'd like to get a Teacher Corps team 
next year that would work there and in the 
Cowee School which is closer but has the 
need, A team that could go live with these 
folk could, in our opinion do a lot of good. 

Give me some idea of the prospects. We 
have not made any effort through Western 
Carolina College which directs our present 
team, but would like to begin some plans. 
What encouragement can Teacher Corps give 
us? (Berry Floyd, administrative assistant, 
Macon County Schools, Franklin, N.C.) 

We feel this program has been very bene- 
ficial for our school and community. We 
hope that this program can continue in our 
community. (PTA president, Willard 
School.) 

Be it resolyed that Title V-B of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 created a National 
Teacher Corps and whereas the National 
Teacher Corps is helping to revitalize educa- 
tion in low income areas by providing finan- 
cial incentives for local school districts to 
hire teaching personnel and whereas the au- 
thorization for the Teacher Corps expires 
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June 30, 1967 and whereas the Teacher Corps 
has been hampered by a meager appropria- 
tion of only $7.5 million dollars during fiscal 
year 1967 and whereas President Johnson 
has requested legislation to strengthen and 
expand the National Teacher Corps, there- 
fore be it resolved that the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America urge Congress to 
renew the authorization of the National 
Teacher Corps and to make substantial in- 
creases in its appropriation. (Adopted by 
the National Committee of the Young Demo- 
crats, Salt Lake City, Utah.) 

In spite of the complications which we 
encountered here at the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee in the initiation of our 
program and its funding, we have been de- 
lighted to be associated with this important 
project. Of particular significance, in my 
judgment, has been the opportunity which 
our Teacher Corps program has provided for 
close University-Public School System co- 
operation. Our present program includes 
interns working in both the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools and the Racine Public Schools. 
The program has provided a means by which 
a number of our faculty members could work 
closely with representatives of the public 
schools in a common effort to improve the 
education of boys and girls. In the case of 
the Milwaukee Public Schools such cooper- 
ation has developed to a point where the 
director of our program is on a joint appoint- 
ment with the Public Schools. Further, a 
key member of the Public School staff, re- 
cently retired, has joined our staff and has 
greatly facilitated the relationships between 
School System and University. 

Another important contribution of the 
Teacher Corps program can be found in its 
emphasis on the designing of teacher educa- 
tion programs to meet local school needs. 
Rather than detaching preparation programs 
from the realty of school and community as 
is too often the case at many institutions, 
this program has emphasized efforts to build 
in prospective teachers a sensitivity to com- 
munity problems and school needs and to 
design their training programs to effectively 
meet those problems and needs, 

Much more could be said in support of 
the Teacher Corps program but let me simply 
conclude with reaffirmation of our enthu- 
siasm for the program and our sincere hope 
that it will be continued and expanded in 
the years ahead. If there are ways in which 
this office can be of assistance to you in 
support of the National Teacher Corps please 
feel free to call upon us. (George W. Dene- 
mark, dean, University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

The Teacher Corps is the best thing that 
ever happened to our school. Every day it 
is a delight to be with them. What's going 
on here inspires me to want to do more. 
(Isaiah Goodrich, principal, Ford Road 
School, Memphis, Tenn.) 

They (Corpsmen) are a godsend. We have 
always wanted to devote more time to the 
individual problems of our children. We 
can do it now through the Teacher Corps 
team. I just wish we had more of them. 
(A classroom teacher, Ford Road School, 
Memphis, Tenn.) 

In the process of learning and of watching 
these young interns learn, we are all under- 
going a creative process. We older teachers 
learn from the interns by seeing in a fresh 
light the relationship between teacher and 
child. The hardest thing to put over to 
young teachers is the need to be patient— 
with both the children and his profession. 
At the same time that we stress this, we try 
to be careful not to destroy the creative 
spirit or sense of urgency and need for ac- 
complishment. I think these interns are 
well balanced in their perceptions about 
teaching. (Mrs. Bertha Johnson, Teacher 
Corps team leader, Ford Road School, 
Memphis, Tenn.) 
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The Teacher Corps program which you 
direct has, I feel, tremendous growth po- 
tential, and I am, indeed, very much inter- 
ested in doing whatever I can to help you 
achieve its goal of excellence. (John M. 
Hyams, division of compensatory education, 
ESEA, title I, Harrisburg, Pa.) 

We feel that the National Teacher Corps 
is a highly successful program and that it 
will be a great help in alleviating the teacher 
shortage. (C. R. Dale, assistant superin- 
tendent, Haywood County Schools, Waynes- 
ville, N.C.) 

Corps members are teaching habits of 
mind that will be useful—curiosity, open- 
mindedness, objectivity, respect for evidence, 
and the capacity to think critically. (George 
W. Lawson, principal, Savage-Golver Ele- 
mentary School, Sumpter, S.C.) 

The Teacher Corps is creating better over- 
all learning situations for pupils at Bates 
School. (Matthew O. Ramsey, principal, 
Bates Junior High School, Sumpter, S. C.) 

Just tremendous! The methods and prac- 
tices used by the interns in the areas of read- 
ing and music are innovative, interesting 
and workable. (E. J. Thompson, principal, 
Stonehill Elementary School, Sumpter, S.C.) 

We are delighted with the progress of our 
National Teacher Corps people in this area 
and we hope that Congress will appropriate 
the necessary funds for continuation of the 
old program and an expansion of the new. 
(Franklin R. Zeran, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Oregon State University, Corvallis, 
Oreg.) 

Because the National Teacher Corps mem- 
bers represent a cross-section of our society, 
and have a continued affiliation with an 
institution of higher learning, we in Lowell 
believe they will be the most effective agent 
for change in our schools. We therefore 
urge the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and/or the members of Con- 
gress to give serious consideration not only 
to the continuation of the N.T.C. program, 
but also, in light of the educational needs 
of our society, to the expansion of this pro- 
gram. (Daniel P. Leahy, National Teacher 
Corps Director for Lowell, Memorial Hall, 
Lowell, Mass.) 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT, 
SECRETARY OF LABOR, AND 
OTHERS, AT NLRB VOTER OB- 
SERVANCE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on March 2 there was a luncheon observ- 
ance in the Capitol of the 25 millionth 
vote cast in employee elections conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
under the National Labor Relations Act. 

The event had been preceded by an 
impressive morning ceremony at the 
Department of the Interior auditorium, 
which was honored by the presence of 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, 
and others who gathered to note that 
the 25 millionth vote had been symbol- 
ized in the person of Leonard P. Scheno, 
an employee of Reynolds Metals Co. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
excerpts from the addresses made at that 
event, including those by the Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary Wirtz. 

Also participating in the ceremonies 
were R. S. Reynolds, Jr., chairman of 
the board, Reynolds Metals Co.; Joseph 
P. Molony, vice president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO; 
J. Herbert Hollomon, Acting Under Sec- 
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retary of Commerce, and members of 
the NLRB. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Chairman Frank W. McCulloch, National 
Labor Relations Board: We are met today to 
celebrate the exercise and the practice of a 
basic freedom. This is the freedom to vote 
a secret-ballot election to determine whether 
employees choose to be represented by a 
Union for collective bargaining with their 
Employer. 

Until Congress in 1935 and the Supreme 
Court spoke in 1937 it was not a freedom 
clearly protected by law. Today it is so com- 
monplace but so fundamental that the mem- 
bers of the Board and the General Counsel 
decided to mark the occasion of the twenty- 
five millionth vote cast in the Board election 
with these special ceremonies, 

We are deeply gratified for the responses to 
our invitation. This company itself is a 
mark of the distance we have come. There 
are representatives of the Congress which 
created the Agency and reviews its work and 
provides its funds, of the Executive which 
appoints its Members and its General Coun- 
sel, of the Agency itself which carries out 
the mandate of Congress, of the reviewing 
courts without whose orders our orders don't 
have the force of law, and most importantly 
the representatives of the unions and the 
employers who with their employees utilize 
this machinery to carry out the Congres- 
sional purpose. 

It is worthy of notice that the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Elec- 
tronic Industries Association have joined the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in supporting 
the different phases of today’s celebration. 

Our Congressional participation is strictly 
bipartisan. Everyone says the lions and the 
lambs are lying down together but no one 
says which is which. We have thus come a 
long way from Memorial Day 1937 in Chi- 
cago when I saw law enforcement Officers’ 
guns blaze at workers marching for recog- 
nition killing ten and wounding scores, or 
from Flint, Michigan where in 1937 I hap- 
pened to be, when employees seeking recog- 
nition violated the law by their sitdown 
strike and now 200,000 elections later after 
25 million votes with strikes over recognition 
cut to a minor fraction of their former level, 
with elections still running over 8,000 a year 
with over a half million voting each year, 
with the parties working out consent agree- 
ments in 75 to 80 percent of these situations 
and with 90 percent of the eligible employees 
voting, the orderly process of the secret-bal- 
lot election has become the norm. 

Our Agency, both its Washington Staff and 
its indefatigable regional staffs which con- 
duct these elections, and all of you who have 
helped to build this tremendous record can 
take great pride in our progress on the road 
to greater industrial democracy, and in the 
collective bargaining that now covers 18 mil- 
lion men and women and vitally affects the 
wages and the working conditions and job- 
security of millions of others. We are closer 
to the goal of freedom of choice and the 
goal of a broader exercise of participation by 
those who so choose in shaping their working 
lives and we are together vindicating the 
underlying faith in the worth and dignity 
of the individual and in the desirability of 
human relations established on a more fra- 
ternal, cooperative and mutually responsible 
basis. The Board may not be universally 
loved but its election processes seem to have 
won the support of all. 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey: To- 
day as has been so well noted in these cere- 
monies, we mark a milestone in the develop- 
ment of industrial democracy in this great 
democracy of ours, and with us who has al- 
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ready been introduced and presented to you 
is Leonard Scheno and his lovely family. 
He is a maintenance technician in the State 
of New Jersey and he is here because as has 
already been noted the ballot that he cast 
symbolized the 25 millionth yote in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

Now the right of American workers to a 
secret-ballot election to decide which if any 
union will represent them in collective bar- 
gaining was affirmed by the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935. The father of this 
landmark in labor legislation, the late Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner of New York said these 
words, “Democracy cannot work unless it is 
honored in the factory as well as in the poll- 
ing booth. And men cannot be truly free in 
body and in spirit unless their freedom ex- 
tends into the places where they earn their 
daily bread.” 

I am sure we all recall that one of the 
most forceful, dedicated, devoted champions 
of freedom everywhere and particularly of 
the rights and the freedoms of the working 
man was the late Senator Robert Wagner. 
He has earned a place in the history of our 
country that will live forever as a champion 
of people’s rights. The right that Mr. Scheno 
has exercised is now so commonplace in 
America that we seldom even talk of it. The 
25 million votes cast in these elections is a 
figure close to ½ of the civilian labor force 
of today. The National Labor Relations 
Board in 1935 according to the research that 
was done for these remarks held 31 elections. 
This year it will hold about 8,000. In 1935 
only 7,734 workers voted. This year more 
than ½ million will vote. 

These elections have helped to make col- 
lective bargaining work, helped to make col- 
lective bargaining work for the benefit of 
labor, and of management and of every 
American, indeed of the nation. It’s a much 
happier situation today where labor-manage- 
ment relations are a product of negotiation 
and collective bargaining, all made possible 
by elections and the establishment of trade 
unions as the legitimate bargaining agents. 
It is a much happier day than when we had 
violence in factories, and on the streets, over 
the working conditions of those who were 
employed in industrial life. 

Yes these elections have helped to reduce 
work stoppages which cripple our national 
economy. They have not stopped them all 
but they have made a decided impact. For 
example, the percentage of workers made idle 
by stoppages in 1950 was about 6.9 percent, 
just under 7 percent last year. It was less 
than half of that, 3.4, in 1966, which is an 
amazing record of industrial or labor man- 
agement peace. 

These elections have helped millions of 
Americans achieve better pay, shorter hours, 
safer working conditions, and greater job 
security. They have helped America be more 
prosperous and a more just society. And 
they have helped industry to be more pro- 
ductive by assuring greater labor stability. 
In short these elections under the National 
Labor Relations Act have helped the Amer- 
ican economy achieve three decades of un- 
precedented growth. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz: We 
are all here to recognize an ethic which is 
just as fundamental as any in the whole 
principle of the things which we live by, 
and the ethic which we are talking about, as 
distinguished from the mechanics of voting, 
is the ethic of representation 

What Section 7 did was to recognize one 
of the two elements of that truer freedom 
which permits every individual to find or to 
have an opportunity to find his meaning in 
a crowded, complex world. One of those 
two elements is equality of opportunity for 
education. The other element is equality 
of representation. 

The more I see of it, all the others can be 
fitted into second place. If there were 
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equality of education and representation in 
this country, if there were equality of educa- 
tion and representation among all the 
people of the world, I would not worry about 
any other freedoms because they would all 
follow from those two. And I think it is 
true usually that where one is lacking in the 
person of an individual the other is lacking 
similarly. And I think it is true that either 
of them without both isn’t very much good 
to anybody for very long. These differences 
are the two characteristics today, which 
more notably than any others distinguish 
between the nations of the world. Those 
which have equality of opportunity are the 
more anxious to learn equality of represen- 
tation than those in which people do not 
have such opportunity. 

Within America it is these two character- 
istics more than any others which mark the 
distinction between the advantaged and the 
disadvantaged as far as we, ourselves, are 
concerned. So, I find emerging today, with 
the starting point being Section 7 of the 
Act of 1935, one of the two cornerstones of 
this pure democracy. I find emerging an 
understanding of ourselves and an under- 
standing of freedom which insists that we 
recognize freedom as something which we 
must look behind to find its true meaning, 
and which when we do look behind it dis- 
closes equality of representation and educa- 
tion as the two things upon which we build 
what we really mean as opportunity. 

So we mark today the fact that 25 million 
Americans have had an opportunity for the 
basic right of representation which they 
would not otherwise have had. And we say, 
those few of us from outside this tradition 
of yours, who have come here as guests, our 
gratitude to the members, to the staff, pres- 
ent and past, of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board who have in their administra- 
tion of this law, sometimes under great 
difficulty, acted with the courage of the 
Nation’s convictions .. . 

Honorable Robert Taft, Jr., U.S. Represent- 
ative, Ohio: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, 
distinguished platform guests and ladies and 
gentlemen, I shall make only a very few 
comments but I would like to say that while 
it is true Mr. Keyserling that you and my 
father and some others here, may not have 
agreed on all the points I am sure that the 
secret ballot is one point upon which my 
father would have fought, bled and died at 
any time the question was raised. 

The progress that has been made I am sure 
is not solely due to this but certainly it is 
a keystone and a keystone which we should 
never forget which will I am sure remain 
in our law and should always remain in our 
law as a most important principle which was 
established under the Wagner Act and was 
carried forward under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
I do appreciate the honor of being here today. 
And I felt I certainly should be so for I 
know that if my father were alive he would 
be here and I hope saying about what I have 
said. Thank you. 

Leon Keyserling, Economist; So much has 
been said about the contribution of the Wag- 
ner Act to our political freedoms and to the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes but 
I would not want to overlook its most im- 
portant function which was economic in na- 
ture. There were reforms and there were re- 
covery measures during the New Deal, and 
the primary value of the reforms was the ef- 
fect that they had upon our economic per- 
formance after, unfortunately, World War II 
provided the galvanizing force for complete 
recovery. 

The Wagner Act in its history and the 
thoughts of its author and sponsor, Senator 
Wagner, and the events of the times were 
primarily an effort to redress imbalances in 
the economy which had occurred in the 
years prior to the great depression, and which 
were occurring again under the National Re- 
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covery Act in the early years of the New 
Deal, by bringing a more effective, more rec- 
ognized and more confident force to bear as 
a third balance wheel, as against the balance 
wheel of government, with the balance wheel 
of responsible industry in assuring a just dis- 
tribution of the national product which 
would not only be beneficial to workers but 
be beneficial to their employers and to their 
government and to what are now two hun- 
dred million Americans. 

This was the signal contribution of the 
Wagner Act, and I honestly believe, I hope 
without any pridefulness, that the Wagner 
Act, more than any other single measure 
which has since been enacted was a corner- 
stone of the greater prosperity, the greater 
stability, as well as the greater economic jus- 
tice, and the greater economic freedom which 
we have since enjoyed. 

Acting Under Secretary of Commerce J. 
Herbert Hollomon: The 25 millionth vote we 
celebrate today testifies to the magnitude of 
the job you of the NLRB have done in making 
democracy work. But that figure alone does 
not fully describe the scope of your achieve- 
ment, You have had effect on labor- 
management relations and on the peace of 
the labor movement and the business rela- 
tions for decades. 

In the very first year of NLRB, there was an 
average 80% vote of participation rate. 
Skeptics might have assumed that this was 
due mainly to the novelty of insuring em- 
ployees’ free choice, with employees, or per- 
haps to the rancor and bitterness that too 
often characterized labor-management rela- 
tions in the mid-thirties. But during the 
last year when the Board held no less than 
8,324 elections compared to 31 that first year, 
the average vote of participation rate was a 
remarkable 90% with a half million voters 
going to the polling places. Compare this 
with 62% of eligible voters who cared enough 
to cast a ballot in the last national election. 

Moreover, as a direct result of democracy’s 
leavening effects, the rancor and the bitter- 
ness that was commonplace in the thirties 
has largely disappeared from the industrial 
scene. The National Labor Relations Act 
identified a pressing need and provided an 
effective means for meeting it. Just how 
effective the Act has been can be seen 
through the fact that in 1935 almost half the 
labor disputes in the nation were over union 
recognition and the right of labor to or- 
ganize. In 1965 union recognition was a fac- 
tor in strikes involving less than 3/100 of 
1% of the man days worked. 

Obviously industrial democracy works, and 
to the lasting benefit of society at large. 
The ballot box has established a new basis 
for industrial relations and collective bar- 
gaining. It has helped create conditions in 
which each union in the labor movement can 
become a vital and responsible force because 
its survival depends upon its membership 
and not on the sponsorship of government or 
business or some other more powerful group 
of employers. 

The ballot box has led to the establish- 
ment of a healthy climate for stable labor 
relations based on dignity and security. Out 
of this relationship mutual efforts to solve 
common problems with technological change 
and economic growth have become increas- 
ingly effective. It is certainly no coincidence 
that the nation’s industrial growth and pros- 
perity have as Mr. Keyserling said, advanced 
virtually hand in hand with the growing de- 
gree of labor management cooperation in the 
last thirty years. But I think that the prime 
catalyst of our economic progress has been 
and continues to be the enlightened coopera- 
tion of labor and management in the pursuit 
of their common goal of economic better- 
ment in which all can share. 

To put it another way, without labor man- 
agement cooperation we most definitely 
would not have been able to reach the level 
of national prosperity we now enjoy. 
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Judge J. Warren Madden, Senior Judge, 
U.S. Court of Claims: The occasion for this 
reunion is the celebration of the casting of 
the 25 millionth ballot in the long series of 
Labor Board elections. The fact that this 
mantle fell upon the particular voter who 
is here today was, of course, completely ac- 
cidental. It is not inappropriate for me to 
tell him that my appointment in 1935 as 
the first chairman of the Labor Board was 
similarly accidental. The occasion of today’s 
celebration is evidence of the continuity and 
permanence of an institution which started 
thirty-two years ago without much prospect 
even of survival. But it embodied a truly 
magnificent combination of purposes, those 
of enabling working people to have more of 
the material advantages of a good life and 
also have the independence and self-respect 
which derives from knowledge that one does 
not stand alone and insignificant in his deal- 
ing with the vital problems of his wages and 
working conditions, 

The Act was a long step forward in the 
extension of civil liberties to millions of our 
population. 

In the 1937 Labor Board decisions estab- 
lishing the power of Congress to regulate 
labor relations because of their effect upon 
interstate commerce were the germs of ideas 
which Congress made use of in drafting its 
history-making Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which Act was promptly and unanimously 
held valid by the Supreme Court. Thus Sen- 
ator Wagner's objectives of bringing material 
benefits and social justice to more and more 
of our population have again been advanced 
in a manner which would have had the 
enthusiastic approval of the great Senator, 
had he been alive in 1964. 

As I have said on other occasions, no 
statute in American history has so com- 
pletely fulfilled its intended objectives as 
has the Wagner Act. It is the principal 
architect of our incredibly affluent society, 
and has importantly extended civil liberties. 
Those of us who had the opportunity to keep 
the project alive when it was young and weak 
and its survival was in peril, and all of those 
who have followed and have administered 
the Act with dedicated fidelity and integ- 
rity are entitled to pride and satisfaction. 
The Act is a fitting monument to a great 
American. 

Arnold Ordman, General Counsel, National 
Labor Relations Board: We of the NLRB 
have a bias, an admitted bias—and a strong 
bias—in favor of the resolution of repre- 
sentation disputes by the technique of free 
and democratic elections. Our history, our 
training, our tradition, our experience and 
the statute itself support that bias. Our 
resort to alternative methods of determining 
representation of employees is reluctant and 
we invoke it only where conduct of the 
parties has destroyed or impaired the validity 
of the fayored election route. 

We take pride, and you can, too, in the 
fact that resort to all these alternative meth- 
ods is still a tiny fraction of our activity in 
this entire area. We take pride in the high 
degree of voter participation in our elections. 
Ninety percent of those eligible to cast votes 
in our elections do cast them. But it would 
be remiss of me not to give credit to the 
hundreds and over the years I guess thou- 
sands, of dedicated men and women in our 
Agency who, without regard to time, place, 
weather, physical inconvenience or hard- 
ship, brought the polling place to the voter. 
This does not detract in any measure from 
the tribute due the inspiring leadership 
which this Agency has enjoyed throughout 
the years starting with Judge Madden. And 
in this connection and in this frame of ref- 
erence, I want to pay tribute to our newest 
member, Sam Zagoria, who is the driving 
force behind today's program. 

And finally, let me pay tribute also to 
those representatives of management and 
labor—many of them are here today—those 
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representatives of management and labor— 
and they are the overwhelming majority in 
both groups—who have embraced and sup- 
ported this magnificent experiment in in- 
dustrial democracy. Without their coopera- 
tion, the achievement we are celebrating to- 
day could not have happened. 

Now others, I am sure, will more elo- 
quently, and certainly with more detach- 
ment, narrate the progress we have made 
from the often bloody, sometimes fatal epi- 
sodes, which marked labor relations in the 
latter decades of the last century and the 
early decades of this century. We aren't 
wholly without disorder or malfunctions in 
our industrial order today, but against the 
panorama even of recent history we have 
much for which to be grateful. 

Let me bid you welcome again in our joint 
tribute to what I deem another chapter, a 
thrilling chapter in the history of our un- 
folding democracy. 

John A, Penello, NLRB Regional Director, 
Baltimore, Må.: I am very proud of the fact 
that in implementing the representation 
procedure of the NLRB we brought to a seg- 
ment of our democracy the secret ballot and 
a fulfillment of a democratic promise to a 
section of the country that for a hundred 
years had been denied a secret ballot. ... 
Another satisfaction I have had. . is in 
discerning in the faces of thousands and 
thousands of people who come to vote in 
(NLRB) elections... the sense of deep satis- 
faction . .. that is in their power with their 
little pencils and little pieces of paper to de- 
cide the issue, and I think that in that 
moment no matter how humble the voter's 
surroundings, no matter how humble a man 
he may be, he feels in that moment that he is 
indeed a very important man, and you know, 
I think he really is 


THE VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
DEBATE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
March 1967 issue of the NEA Journal 
there appeared a very short statement 
by Richard D. Alderfer, chairman of the 
department of speech, at A. D. Eisen- 
hower Senior High School, Norristown, 
Pa., on the value of high school debate. 

I recall with great pleasure my own 
early participation in this valuable dis- 
cipline and I commend to my colleagues 
Mr. Alderfer’s comments outlining the 
values of the discipline. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have alluded be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 


I believe that high school debate training 
contributes much to the school, the com- 
munity, and the nation. It does so by pre- 
paring articulate citizens who are able to 
analyze the complicated issues of the day, 
organize their thoughts on those issues, and 
express themselves clearly when faced with 
the question, “What do you think about 
„ 

Ralph L. Towne, debate director at Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, expresses it this 
way, “In such a development of ideas, the 
values can go all the way from good 
and lasting friendships for the students to 
making them much wiser members of society, 
and either is worthwhile!” 

His thoughts reflect those of debate in- 
structors throughout the nation who have 
promoted debate by organizing debate soci- 
eties at local, state, and national levels. Stu- 
dents have more opportunities to debate 
today than at any other time in the fifteen 
years since I became a debate coach, In 
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addition to the established programs of larger 
schools, many senior high schools and some 
junior high schools, even those with a lim- 
ited number of students, are beginning to 
offer and support school debate activities. 

One reason that school officials are increas- 
ingly ready to support debate is that it com- 
mands general respect. Businessmen and 
professional men as well as teachers realize 
the importance of preparing students—the 
future leaders of their community and na- 
tion—to research both sides of an issue, eval- 
uate the facts, and come to a sensible con- 
clusion, 

Why, then, is debate still missing in so 
many schools? One of the two most com- 
mon excuses given is that there is no quali- 
fied teacher who can handle it. The other 
is that no qualified teacher wishes to add 
extra duties to his already demanding sched- 
ule without compensation. 

The first reason appears invalid. Many 
of today’s teachers have taken at least a 
required basic speech course in college. Such 
a course usually includes not only public 
speaking but also research procedures and 
methods of reasoning, both basic components 
of debate. This background is a starting 
point, and state and national speech orga- 
nizations make available the necessary ma- 
terial to help an inexperienced teacher start 
a program. 

Naturally, if the school has a certificated 
speech teacher, that teacher will have no dif- 
ficulty organizing a debate course. 

The second problem can be solved, in my 
opinion, by paying a teacher for his work as 
debate coach. Many high school debate 
coaches get a stipend ranging from $200 to 
$600 a year. 

Debate has survived many centuries and 
will continue to do so as long as responsible 
people want to express themselves clearly on 
the issues which confront them. 

RICHARD D. ALDERFER, 
Chairman, Department of Speech, A. D. 
Eisenhower Senior High School, 
Norristown, Pa. 


UNREST ON THE FARM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
agricultural areas of the United States 
are today in a turmoil reminiscent of the 
1920’s and the early 1930’s when the 
Nonpartisan League and the Farmers 
Holiday Association mushroomed and 
became leaders of a discontented farm 
people. 

The agricultural income situation has 
improved some in the past 6 years. Sur- 
pluses have been worked off. Total net 
farm income in 1966 was $16.1 billion 
compared to $12 billion in 1960. Income 
per farm at 1966 prices was up from 
$3,308 to $4,660. A considerable part of 
that increase was a consequence of a 
decline in the number of farms from 
3,956,000 farms on January 1, 1960, to 
3,176,000 farms on January 1, 1967, and 
the fact that the farm income pie was 
divided among about 20 percent fewer 
farmers. 

Considering these farm income gains 
many people are puzzled and confused 
by the withholding of milk by the mem- 
bers of the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion, by the “Stop Buying” movement 
endorsed by the National Farmers Union 
convention in Oklahoma City recently, 
by the “Parity or Plow” banner raised 
by some Kansas and Colorado wheat- 
growers, by the new surge of protest 
against meat and dairy imports, low egg 
prices, weak lamb and mutton markets, 
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and a dozen other specific commodity 
complaints. 

Some observers wonder why farmers 
are not rejoicing over the elimination 
of the surpluses. Why are they not cele- 
brating the improvement in total net 
farm income? Why the unrest? Why 
the demonstrations in the agricultural 
areas? 

The answer is not difficult to find if 
one looks below the surface. 

It is because tens of thousands of 
farmers are still going broke, or closing 
out before going completely broke. 

It is because the country newspapers 
right now are filled with closing-out sale 
advertisements and the voices of auc- 
tioneers are husky from conducting farm 
auctions. 

It is because farmers are being asked 
to accept a per capita income that is 
one-third less than the per capita in- 
come of the rest of the population. 

It is because farming is so economi- 
cally unattractive that young people are 
refusing to get into it. The average age 
of farmers is steadily increasing, and 
now stands in the middle fifties. Farm- 
ers are increasingly only those who are 
trapped in agriculture by advancing 
years, training, and investment. 

It is because the price of everything 
the farmer buys keeps going up year 
after year whereas his prices are below 
the level of 20 years ago. 

It is because after years of hardship 
and low income attributed to surpluses, 
with the surpluses now gone, the farm- 
ers are being asked to increase their pro- 
duction without any increase in income. 

Farm prices have declined from 82 
percent of parity in February 1966, to 
74 percent of parity in February 1967. 
They declined 1 percent, but less than a 
full point on the parity index in March. 
The Department of Agriculture is pre- 
dicting that if the producers work 
harder, produce more wheat and rice 
and feed grains, risk more capital—pro- 
vided they can raise it—if they stay 
in their fields and their dairy barns 
longer hours, if the weather stays favor- 
able and there are no early freezes, if 
the drought and winds do not kill their 
crop in the Great Plains, and if a score 
of other. factors work out favorably— 
they may be able to keep their incomes 
in 1967 standing still, and not declining. 
An Iowa State University economist 
thinks the Department of Agriculture’s 
view is overly optimistic; that farm in- 
come will fall 5 to 8 percent this year 
regardless of increased output. 

There is no hope offered anywhere 
that if total production goes up as re- 
quested, the farmers’ net income will 
take another step up from the inade- 
quate level at which it still remained in 
1966. 

Back in the 1930's, in the New Deal 
era when we adopted the parity price 
concept in agriculture, there were a few 
of the so-called sons of the wild jack- 
ass who opposed the parity formula un- 
der consideration because 100 percent 
of parity price would only produce a per 
capita farm income of about 60 to 65 
percent of the national average per capi- 
ta income. They were radicals; the 
more conservative elements felt that the 
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parity price formula proposed would be 
adequate to keep farmers contented and 
was enough. The 60 to 65 percent of 
per capita parity of income concept was 
adopted. We have revised the old par- 
ity price formula some. It has been re- 
duced on some key commodities. Parity 
price for corn today, for instance, would 
be $2 per bushel based on the original 
1910-14 parity base, but the revisions 
have brought parity for corn down to 
$1.60 per bushel, and the farmers are 
not getting even that for corn. 

Overall, farmers were getting 74 per- 
cent of revised parity in the market in 
February of this year—74 percent of a 
price formula that would give them 60 
or 65 percent of per capita income parity. 
They were getting a little more—5 or 6 
percent—in payments. They are not 
content with it, and in my judgment they 
are doing this Nation a service in sound- 
ing off about it. 

Those hotheads who resort to violence 
are doing a disservice to agriculture. I 
deplore it and every responsible farm 
leader deplores it. But here in Washing- 
ton, we cannot shrug off all responsibility 
for the deep frustration and discontent 
that produce these outbreaks. 

We clearly recognized our responsibil- 
ity to the farmers last year when we 
passed unanimously a concurrent resolu- 
tion I proposed with the support of more 
than 40 other Senators instructing all 
agencies of the Government to forgo any 
actions which would keep farm prices 
from rising to parity. The Senate re- 
indorsed the parity price objective which 
is written into the laws of our country. 

But this year, when I introduced S. 
7, to lift the level of wheat and feed grain 
income of farmers a little—to provide 65 
cents per bushel export certificates on 
35 percent of the wheat crop and to raise 
the support for corn just 9 cents a bushel 
to 90 percent of revised parity—I was 
accused in some quarters of proposing 
the unattainable. 

Senator Mitton Youne’s proposal to 
lift wheat price assurances to $2 per 
bushel average—less than 80 percent of 
parity—has been characterized in some 
quarters in the same way. So has the 
bill by Senators BURDICK, METCALF, and 
others to add a 25-cent export certificate 
to the return for all wheat not given 
domestic marketing certificates. 

Let me say that I am in earnest about 
the objectives of S. 7, as I know the Sen- 
ators from North Dakota, Montana, and 
the other States are in earnest. Every 
one of us believes that the producers who 
have made this Nation both the best and 
most economically fed Nation in world 
history are entitled to just compensation 
and they are not getting it. Farmers 
overall were doing better in 1966 than 
in the middle and late fifties, when 140,- 
000 to 150,000 a year were closing out. 
But they are still going broke by thou- 
sands—101,000 in 1963, 97,000 in 1964, 
122,000 in 1965, and 82,000 last year—or 
hanging on to the land by living on 
depreciation and other forms of capital. 
Farm debt is rising. The head of the 
Farm Credit Administration told the 
National Farmers Union convention last 
week that the farm credit agencies have 
loaned $87 billion to farmers during their 
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entire existence and that $8.2 billion of 
it was loaned last year—1966. 

This farm credit is not all going into 
farm enlargement and new machinery 
to keep up with technological advances. 
Some of it is going into current living 
expense. There is some basis in fact for 
the story told at a recent farm meeting 
about the farmer who, when asked what 
he would do if he should inherit a mil- 
lion dollars, replied: “I reckon I would 
just go on farming as long as it lasted.” 

What we are witnessing today in agri- 
culture is an expression of protest 
against what farmers believe is public 
and Federal acceptance of current low 
price and income levels as the best we 
can do; a protest against the philosophy 
that there is room in agriculture for 
only a million farmers, so capitalized 
and equipped that they can get along 
at price levels below the prices being 
paid for farm products in 1947—20 years 


ago. 

It cannot be done. 

There have been technological ad- 
vances in industry. Industrial produc- 
tion has been automated. But the prices 
farmers have to pay for the products of 
modern, automated, industrial plants are 
not, and have not, remained constant. 

The tractor which cost a farmer $1,910 
in 1947 cost him $3,900 on December 15, 
1966. The gasoline which cost 20.3 cents 
per gallon in 1947 now costs 27.7 cents 
per gallon. 

The milking machine which cost $97 
20 years ago now costs $155, and in ad- 
dition to that, most dairy farmers have 
been required to invest $4,000 or more in 
bulk milk refrigerating and handling 
systems in the past two decades to keep 
their milk eligible for class I markets. 

The price of iron pipe which was 25 
cents a foot in 1947 is now 47 cents per 
foot. The price of a three-tine pitch- 
fork in 1947 was $1.73 and they cost 
$4.76 now. 

The only segment of our economy 
which has been expected to live on lower 
prices and pay higher costs has been ag- 
riculture. It has been asked to pay more 
and more for the inputs but to pass on 
as savings any gain it may have achieved 
in productivity and technology. 

There are 780,000 farm houses in rural 
America today, emptied since January 1, 
1960—over 110,000 a year of them— 
which attest the impossibility of making 
a living in agriculture at 1947 farm prices 
and 1967 farm costs. 

As the gentleman from Texas, Con- 
gressman Poadk, has said, we are asking 
farmers to equip their farms with expen- 
sive 20th-century equipment, but to ac- 
cept 19th-century prices. 

Farmers are entitled to 1967 prices for 
the commodities they produce, and I ex- 
pect to press both for administrative ac- 
tions and for legislation—including the 
enactment of S. 7 to raise their income 
on wheat and feed grains—just as effec- 
tively as I am able, knowing as I do it 
that my colleagues in this body are in 
agreement that 100 percent of parity is 
the proper farm price goal. 

A great deal can be done under exist- 
ing authorities in present farm laws to 
raise farm income. 
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The National Farmers Union recently 
published a study indicating that, with 
maximum price supports authorized un- 
der existing law, farm income could be 
increased as much as $4.5 billion. 

Not all of those increases are immedi- 
ately feasible, but there are substantial 
improvements in farm income possible 
now without the enactment of further 
legislation. 

Departments other than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could be very help- 
ful, if they would. The Department of 
Defense could confine its purchases of 
beef, pork, lamb, and mutton to U.S. pro- 
duction. It could start using butterfat 
instead of substitutes in Vietnam, 
strengthening the market and reducing 
the quantities which the Department of 
Agriculture has had to buy in price sup- 
port operations. 

The Council of Economic Advisers, 
which unfortunately has had no farm- 
oriented member in recent years, might 
well review the propriety of its policy of 
demanding a freeze on subparity farm 
prices. 

Discontent in agriculture is not going 
to subside until we end exploitation of 
our agricultural producers and make 
them full, 100 percent of parity partners 
in our affluent society; until we quit mak- 
ing them the scapegoats of every attempt 
to control inflation, and until we recog- 
nize that they are entitled to the same 
sort of returns as the rest of our citizens 
on capital, and for labor and manage- 
ment. 

There is far more than discontented 
farmers involved in low farm prices. 

Rural communities are immediately 
involved; their economies deteriorate 
with the inadequate purchasing power of 
the farmers. Over a period of years, 
the Lemmon, S. Dak., Chamber of Com- 
merce has found that for every nine 
farm closeout sales there is one business 
closure in town. This does not include 
the doctors, the dentists, the lawyers— 
the professional people and service es- 
tablishment workers—who are forced to 
move on but can seldom stop at the 
medium sized towns and cities because 
they, too, are undergoing a decline in all 
agribusiness activities. 

Ultimately, inadequate farm income is 
reaching back to the largest urban areas 
in America, which feel both an influx of 
migrants and a decline in demand for 
their industrial products. 

The sooner this Nation starts thinking 
again of achieving full parity prices for 
farmers, the better off we all will be. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register of March 19, 1967, 
discussing “Farm Discontent” and an 
article from the March 20, U.S. News & 
World Report on the same subject, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Sunday Register, 

Mar. 19, 1967] 
FARM DISCONTENT 

The National Farmers Organization is con- 
ducting a “milk withholding operation,” try- 
ing to persuade dairymen to dump their 
milk in order to bargain for higher prices. 
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The National Farmers Union is conducting a 
“nationwide yoluntary moratorium” on pur- 
chases of farm machinery and automobiles 
to protest the rise in farm costs in relation 
to prices of farm products. The Iowa Farm 
Bureau recently sent a delegation to Wash- 
ington to complain about the decline in 
prices of farm products and the rise in farm 
costs. 

What's going on here? 

Farm income rose to a new high in 1966. 
The net income of farm operators advanced 
to a national total of $16 billion, compared 
with $15 billion the year before. Net income 
averaged nearly $5,000 per farm, as against 
$4,500 in 1965. Income per person of the 
farm population was $1,731 in 1966, a rise 
from $1,563 in 1965, and amounted to 66 
per cent of the income per person of the non- 
farm population, compared with 63 per cent 
in 1965. 

The fact that average income of farm 
people is still only two-thirds that of non- 
farm people is the result of the large number 
of families living on small, inadequate farms. 
Agriculture still harbors a disproportionate 
share of the national poverty problem. 

But for the full-scale commercial farmers 
grossing $20,000 a year or more, they never 
had it so good as in 1966. And it is these 
folks who belong to farm organizations that 
are protesting. City dwellers may write this 
off as chronic farmer complaining, but it is 
more than that. 

Farmers have been watching their prices 
sag sharply since the middle of last year, 
while the prices of the things they buy have 
been staying up. The parity index of the 
Department of Agriculture (ratio between 
prices received and prices paid) declined from 
82 in February, 1966 to 74 in February, 1967. 
Livestock prices and most crop prices are 
down. 

The euphoria of last summer, when propa- 
ganda about the world food shortage and 
the rising demand for America’s farm output 
was at a peak, has dampened considerably. 
The good feeling about the end of the sur- 
pluses of grains has turned to a feeling of 
concern about the future. Farmers have be- 
come more conscious of the fact that their 
surplus capacity problem has not been 
washed away just by the disappearance of 
the grain surpluses above ground. 

A year ago there was much talk about do- 
ing away with the federal farm commodity 
programs for adjusting supplies and sup- 
porting prices. The American Farm Bureau 
again is proposing to do this through a bill 
in Congress introduced by Representative 
Thomas Curtis (Rep. Mo.). However, that 
idea may not be so popular now, judging by 
the concern expressed by Iowa Farm Bureau 
leaders recently. 

Department of Agriculture economists re- 
cently made a study of the surplus prospects 
for the years ahead. They consulted econo- 
mists at leading universities. The conclu- 
sion was that net farm income would de- 
cline by about $5 billion, or one-third, from 
now to 1970 if federal farm programs were 
abandoned. Prices of corn would fall to 70 
cents a bushel, and livestock prices would 
drop 10 per cent. 

Farmers are not just being perverse. They 
have long memories, and the recent price 
declines have brought back some of the more 
unpleasant ones, 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 20, 
1967] 


WHERE Low Prices ARE CAUSING TROUBLE FOR 
JOHNSON 

(Talk of revolt is rumbling through the 
farm States. It comes on the heels of farm- 
ers’ best year in a long time. 

(Now prices have dropped and farmers are 
beginning to wonder if they have become the 
victims of a cheap-food policy.) 

Cuicaco.—A cloud of discontent, portend- 
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ing trouble for President Johnson and the 
Democrats in 1968, is spreading across the 
prairies of mid-America. 

The approach of spring and a new planting 
season finds farmers increasingly bitter about 
sagging farm prices, soaring farm costs, and 
a rising tide of farm products imported from 
abroad. 

Prices for farm products have been falling 
virtually across the board. 

The chart on this page tells a part of the 
story. [Not in Recorp.] 

But it is when you talk to farmers them- 
selves that you sense the depth of their re- 
sentment. 

Discontent has reached the rebellion stage 
in the Great Plains. There, wheat farmers 
have organized a Parity Wheat Producers 
Association and are threatening to plow un- 
der the 30 per cent increase in wheat acreage 
that they were encouraged to plant by the 
Johnson Administration. 

May ultimatum. Under the slogan, “Par- 
ity or plow,” 500 Kansas and Colorado wheat 
farmers have given the Government until 
May 1 to guarantee them higher prices for 
this year’s wheat crop. 

“We think that gives them plenty of time 
in W. to make up their minds,” says 
R. M. Hough of Fort Morgan, Colo., president 
of the new organization. Requested is Gov- 
ernment action to boost the national-average 
price for wheat to $2.56 a bushel, which 
would be the parity price for wheat. 

Parity, a goal of farmers since Depression 
days, is a level of farm prices determined 
by a federal formula to be fair to farmers in 
relation to prices they have to pay for non- 
farm products. 

In the corn belt, cattle feeders say that the 
cost-price squeeze has drained the profit 
right out of their business. 

“At the best we're breaking even, and at 
the worst we're losing around $50 a head,” 
says Kenneth Thatcher, a Cumming, Ia., 
cattle feeder who is also secretary of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau. 

Ronald Bartlett, who fattens around 3,000 
head of catle a year in his lots at Rockwell 
City, Ia., gives this description of the cost- 
price squeeze: 

“Last year, I sold a load of fat heifers for 
$27 a hundredweight. Last week, I got $23.75 
for the same kind of cattle. Corn is costing 
me more than it did a year ago. My labor 
costs are up by 15 to 20 per cent. I’m paying 
a full 1 per cent higher interest rate on bor- 
rowed money.” 

Corn maintains price. Corn is one com- 
modity that promises to hold up in price. 
At present, as shown in the chart, it is below 
the peak reached in 1966. That peak, how- 
ever, came just before harvest when supplies 
are lowest. The average price in February 
this year was 6 cents higher than in Febru- 
ary, 1966. 

Revolt is brewing, too, among dairy farm- 
ers. Prices paid to them for milk have 
dropped sharply. 

The National Farmers Organization is re- 
ported to be adding many dairy farmers to 
its membership in a campaign leading up to 
an organized withholding of milk from mar- 
kets. 

The NFO has organized similar withholding 
actions among Midwestern hog raisers and 
cattle feeders in recent years. There is dis- 
pute over the success of these campaigns, 
but there is no question that enough farm- 
ers have been involved to disrupt marketing 
to some extent. 

Costs keep climbing. Don Quale, a dairy 
farmer near Madison, Wis., tells how feed 
costs have kept climbing and says: 

“You can make a profit only if you have 
good luck, Hard luck, such as loss of a 
cow, can throw you.” 

Trouble in the dairy business is reported 
everywhere. Dwight Morris, a dairy farmer 
near Siloam Springs, Ark., tells this story: 
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“My feed costs have gone up 12 per cent 
in the past year. My tax bill goes up $100 to 
$200 every year. I’ve had to raise my hired 
man’s pay by $10 a week. Detergents used 
to clean equipment are up a dollar per 25 
pounds. Price of disinfectant has gone from 
$3.25 to $3.85 a gallon.” 

Mr. Morris farms on a large scale, milking 
an average of 120 cows. He says his capital 
investment is $200,000. 

While costs are rising, prices are dropping, 
reports Mr. Morris. Like most dairy farmers, 
he belongs to a co-operative that markets 
members’ milk under a federal milk-market- 
ing order. Under the order in effect for his 
co-operative, says Mr. Morris, the price he 
gets for his milk is scheduled to drop by 
around 75 cents a hundredweight between 
January and August of this year. 

Fear of drought. Falling prices are be- 
ing compounded by a threat of drought in 
many parts of the farm belt. The dry 
weather is reported most severe in wheat 
country. 

“From the Rio Grande to Canada, it is 
terrifically dry,” says John Coolidge, farm- 
management specialist at Kansas State Uni- 
versity in Manhattan. “Kansas had only 
half its normal moisture last year, and there's 
been practically nothing since then.” 

Elmer A. Bryant, farmer near Dighton, 
Kans., says that there has been no moisture 
in his area, except for a little snow in De- 
cember, since the winter wheat crop was 
seeded in September. 

“The pinch is really on now,” says Mr. 
Bryant, “Last September we were getting 
$1.80 a bushel here for wheat. Then it 
dropped to $1.40. Now it’s climbed back up 
to about $1.50.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bryant’s costs have kept 
going up. He says: 

“A thousand bushels of wheat used to buy 
a tractor or new car. Now it only makes the 
down payment. It's hard to understand 
what is happening. I feel Government med- 
dling is responsible for our price situation.” 

A changed outlook. A few months ago, 
the outlook for wheat farmers was the best 
in years. The surpluses that had hung over 
their market were gone, largely because of 

to India to relieve hunger there. 
Prices were rising at harvest time when they 
normally drop. The President had ordered 
an increase of more than 30 per cent in the 
acreage farmers could plant to wheat and 
still be eligible for price guarantees. 

Now, unless drought cuts the crop, a rec- 
ord-breaking wheat harvest of 1.5 billion 
bushels or more is in prospect. At the same 
time, wheat production in Canada and Aus- 
tralia is up considerably, and the world- 
market price for wheat is under pressure. 

Farm-State Congressmen are pressing the 
White House to give farmers a higher price 
for their wheat. Senator George McGovern, 
South Dakota Democrat, says that asking 
farmers to fight the war on hunger at pre- 
vailing prices is “like sending marines to 
fight the war in Vietnam after cutting their 
pay and limiting their equipment to avoid 
an increase in consumer prices.” 

Much of the farm resentment is found to 
trace to rising imports of beef and dairy 
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products. The volume of beef imports is 
nearing the point where quotas will be in- 
5 under a law passed by Congress in 

Farm leaders say that the White House 18 
standing by while a flood of imported dairy 
products drives U.S. milk prices down. If 
it were not for this, they maintain, the price 
of milk would be rising because U.S. output 
has been cut sharply by the exodus of so 
many dairy farmers from the business. 

The dairy crisis. The situation, according 
to W. D. Knox, editor of “Hoard’s Dairyman” 
at Fort Atkinson, Wis., is this: U.S. milk 
production has dropped by around 4 billion 
pounds a year. But imports of dairy prod- 
ucts tripled from the equivalent of 900 mil- 
lion pounds of milk in 1965 to 2,7 billion 
pounds in 1966, and could go as high as 4 
billion pounds this year. Much of the im- 
ported material is coming from the Common 
Market countries of Europe and is made pos- 
sible by heavy subsidy from governments of 
those countries. 

Dairy-State Congressmen say that the 
White House is reluctant to clamp down on 
the dairy imports for fear of jeopardizing 
tariff negotiations now under way with Euro- 
pean nations at Geneva. Nearly 100 Sena- 
tors and Representatives are backing a bill 
to place import quotas on dairy products into 
the U.S. 

Complaints are coming, too, from Florida, 
where a bumper crop of oranges has dropped 
prices so low that citrus growers are reported 
giving fruit to people willing to pick it. 

The outlook for corn-belt farmers is not 
without some bright spots, according to Wil- 
liam B. Sayre, manager of rural real estate 
for the Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company in Chicago. His size- 
up: 

“Corn and soybean producers had one of 
their most profitable years in 1966. Hog 
producers have come through two years of 
record profits. Cattle feeders have not been 
as fortunate. They should see some im- 
provement during the next half of the year. 
Hog farmers should not expect the return of 
highly profitable hog-corn ratios until mid- 
July.” 

Income drop predicted. Gene ———, 
Iowa State University economist, predicts 
that 1967 farm income in Iowa and in the 
U.S. as a whole will be from 5 to 8 per cent 
below that of 1966. 

It is this outlook that is spreading dis- 
content across the prairies. Last year, the 
farm income reached the highest level since 
1948. Farmers had reason to believe that 
they might be headed up the economic ladder 
after long years on the bottom rungs. 

Even in the glow of last year's relatively 
good times, farmers became unhappy with 
the Administration when President Johnson 
and Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
appeared to blame them for rising food costs. 

Now, with farm prices and income sag- 
ging, many farmers are convinced that the 
White House is following a deliberate cheap- 
food policy. It is a situation that Demo- 
cratic farm-State leaders in Congress are 
warning could lead to more trouble for their 
party in 1968. 


Why farmers are grumbling 


Prices received by farmers for— 


Wheat (per busbhe) j. 81.74 


per bushel)) = 


Hogs (per hi t 
Milk ( aate peis ahe, 7 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Over all, the drop in farm prices has 
amounted to 7.4 per cent from the 1966 peak 
reached in August, to mid-February, 1967, 
when latest figures of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture were compiled. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. ESTHER 
PETERSON 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, no one who 
watched her at work as Special Assistant 
to the President for Consumer Affairs, 
would be surprised that Mrs. Esther 
Peterson earned the admiration of many. 

The special qualities-and the tremen- 
dous amount of energy—she dedicated to 
that role were portrayed well by Marion 
Meade in the April 1967 issue of Coronet. 

“The Consumers’ Friend on Capitol 
Hill” begins with the statement: 

It is possible that 1966 will be remem- 
bered in the annals of U.S. business history 
as the Year of the Consumer. 


Indeed it well might. And if so, Mrs. 
Peterson will have had much to do with 
that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Coronet article be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ESTHER PETERSON: THE CONSUMERS’ FRIEND 
ON CAPITOL HILL 
(By Marion Meade) 

It is possible that 1966 will be remem- 
bered in the annals of U.S. business history 
as the Year of the Consumer. 

Housewife boycotts of supermarkets, de- 
bate, and legislation on dozens of issues in- 
cluding auto safety, packaging, and retail 
credit, and a movement to create a cabinet- 
level Department of Consumers may not have 
added up to rebellion on the part of 198- 
million American consumers but certainly 
indicated a new and unprecedented national 
concern. 

This growing awareness pleases no one 
more than a sixty-year-old former school- 
teacher and labor lobbyist who bears the 
title of Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs. 

Esther Eggertsen Peterson calls herself a 
housewife and mother, which indeed she is. 
But that is only part of her story. Not only 
is she the highest-ranking woman official in 
the federal government but possibly the 
most influential woman in Washington and, 
by virtue of the vigorous manner in which 
she handles her job, the most controversial 
as well. President Kennedy, who first ap- 
pointed her to office back in 1961, wished 
there were two of her. Her opponents in 
business and advertising think that even a 
single Esther Peterson is one too many. 

At an age when most people begin to slow 
down, the energetic Mrs. Peterson just seems 
to be swinging into high gear. “When my 
mother was sixty, I thought she was com- 
pletely finished,” she laughs. “I’m finding 
that I don’t feel a bit old.” 

As the holder of two government posts she 
is fond of saying that she wears two hats, 
one of them as an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor responsible for administering the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Yet she is better 
known by her second hat, acting as the con- 
sumer’s. tative in Washington or, as 
she once baldly phrased it, “guardian of the 
gullible.” 

Into her office each week stream hundreds 
of complaining letters as well as concrete 
examples of buyers’ displeasure, such as jars 
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with false bottoms, misleading labels, and 
empty food cartons. Some correspondents 
don’t even know her name but that does not 
seem to deter them. Framed and hung in 
the foyer to her office is an envelope ad- 
dressed to “That Woman President John- 
son Appointed to Look Out for the Consum- 
ers, Washington, D.C.” It arrived without 
delay. 

“That Woman” has been known to enter & 
supermarket with a slide rule to dramat- 
ically demonstrate some of the difficulties 
facing housewives (and house-husbands). 
In her opinion, today’s consumer has to be 
“a mathematician, chemist, mechanic, nu- 
tritionist, accountant, electrician and— 
sometimes I think—a Houdini.” 

And in a speech which undoubtedly won 
her few friends in the packaging industry, 
she charged that “it is time for consumers 
to be given the full truth about the com- 
parative costs and contents of all these 
brightly colored, oddly shaped, fractionally 
priced, hermetically sealed things in today’s 
market.” 

Mrs. Peterson and her Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests have little actual power. 
She makes recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, testifies at Congressional hearings, and 
organizes consumer conferences. Perhaps 
her most important task, though, is to make 
consumers aware of their rights by encour- 
agement, education, and advice. 

She did not, as some people mistakenly 
imagine, organize the supermarket boycotts 
last fall. Nor did she even believe that the 
boycotts would result in a permanent lower- 
ing of food prices. Yet she did defend the 
housewives’ right to picket, contributed 
moral support, advice, sympathy, and in some 
cases her physical presence. When she be- 
gan her job four years ago she found con- 
sumers to be silent, timid, unorganized, and 
complacently fatalistic. “We women have 
been raised to be polite, to feel that aggres- 
siveness isn’t feminine or right,” she points 
out. “But now I think there's been a great 
awakening. Over and again women say to 
me, ‘Oh Esther, I’ve become so conscious of 
my shopping. For the first time I’m reading 
labels and asking questions.“ 

One of Mrs. Peterson’s favorite tips to 
shoppers is, if a purchase is faulty, take it 
back to the merchant. In one case her ad- 
vice unexpectedly came home to roost. A 
housewife approached her in a District of 
Columbia supermarket and asked, “You're 
Mrs. Peterson, aren’t you? I want to return 
this spoiled bag of potatoes and I wonder if 
you mind standing next to me while I speak 
to the manager?” Mrs. Peterson obligingly 
stood by while the potatoes were exchanged. 
“Of course the manager would have been 
courteous to her anyway—I told her he 
wouldn’t bite her. They don’t deliberately 
put rotten potatoes or oranges in bags but 
these things happen in mass production.” 
And she adds, “I think the consumer has a 
tremendous responsibility to be reasonable.” 

Much of Esther Peterson’s success has been 
due to her personality. She has an abund- 
ance of enthusiasm, a tendency to be idealis- 
tic, and a fervent belief that the consumer 
should be “heard and heeded,” instead of 
being “had.” As a veteran Washington lob- 
byist, she is well aware that practically every 
special-interest group is organized to exert 
strong influence upon legislation. “In con- 
trast, the consumer's interest is so widely 
diversified and disorganized that its voice 
is barely heard above a whisper in many, 
many cases,“ she says. 

Her fans are legion. Former Senator Paul 
Douglas calls her “remarkable and inspiring,” 
a woman who “knows her stuff and is not 
afraid of anybody.” A housewife from Ohio 
summed her up thus: “I felt I could talk to 
her just as I would to my next-door neigh- 
bor.” 
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A newspaper report once described her as 
“toothy and plain as a glass of water.” If 
she is not Marlene Dietrich, one hardly 
notices because her face is animated and 
her manner bubbling. Tall and simply 
dressed, she has white hair which is wispy 
around her face and pulled back tightly 
into a coronet, Her blue eyes sparkle and 
her complexion looks fresh and healthy. 
She radiates good humor, good sense, and 
unaffected charm. 

Housewives probably take to her so quickly 
because it’s readily apparent she is no phony 
and she talks their language. Disdaining 
bureaucratic jargon, she gets right down to 
business and says what she thinks. Senator 
Philip Hart feels that one factor which 
allowed enactment of his Truth in Pack- 
aging Bill last year was Mrs. Peterson’s help 
in communicating with the nation’s house- 
wives. “One of her greatest strengths is 
her ability to express complex issues in ac- 
curate language that everyone can under- 
stand,” explained the Senator. 

Mrs. Peterson believes that firsthand ex- 
perience is her best teacher. For example, 
she does her own marketing. ‘Tve been 
doing it all my life,” she states emphatically. 
“It’s not a new thing I do because of this 
job.” Previously she shopped at one or two 
markets near her home in the northwest 
section of Washington. Now she patronizes 
additional ones in order “to shop around.” 
She confesses that she’s been ques- 
tions in supermarkets for years, except that 
now the clerks and managers know who 
she is. 

And does the President's special assistant 
save trading stamps? “Well, of course I 
do,” she grinned. “Because, after all, we 
pay for them. What's so annoying is that 
I have a drawer full of stamps and no time 
to paste them into the books.” 

In the nation’s capital Mrs. Peterson is 
regarded with affection and admiration by 
her friends, an element of amazement by 
her staff, and respect by her adversaries. 
Even those who fiercely disagree with her 
opinions admit that “she’s no ogre.” Her 
capacity to hold down two jobs at once and 
her unusual energy and poise prompted one 
congressman to call her “a female Sargent 
Shriver.” 

Congressman Joseph Resnick recalls that 
he arranged for her to address a group of 
women in his New York district during the 
last election campaign. Over two hundred 
women were expected to attend the break- 
fast meeting. Well, as sometimes happens, 
about twenty-five women actually showed 
up,” said Representative Resnick. “Quite 
frankly, if this had happened to me I don't 
know how I would have reacted. But she 
came through like a real pro and delivered 
an excellent forty-five-minute talk with the 
same verve and enthusiasm that she would 
have used for an audience ten times the 
size. If she was annoyed or disappointed, 
she did not show it.” 

Her speaking schedules for both her jobs 
involve a considerable amount of traveling. 
Although she is forced to turn down dozens 
of invitations, she still seems to be con- 
stantly on the move, making cross-country 
jaunts, changing planes in the middle of 
the night, and returning to her office full 
of pep. “I don’t know how she does it,” 
comments an aide at least twenty-five years 
her junior, shaking his head. “She seems 
to thrive on it. 

Born Esther Eggertsen in Provo, Utah, she 
was raised on a small farm of ten acres 
where her family produced most of their 
own food. She had six brothers and sisters 
but the household seemed larger because 
her mother took in boarders. 

“I don’t ever recall sitting down to a table 
with less than twelve people,” she reminisced. 
Since she was not overly fond of housework, 
she was assigned farm chores. Later in high 
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school and college she worked as a fruit 
picker. 

The fact that her father was superintend- 
ent of county schools played an important 
role in Mrs. Peterson’s decision to be a 
teacher. Upon graduating from Brigham 
Young University, she came east to New York 
City to get a master’s degree from Columbia 
Teachers College. After teaching in New 
Jersey and Massachusetts schools, she mar- 
ried Oliver Peterson in 1932 and, through 
him, became interested in labor and politics. 

In the 1930’s she took a job as assistant 
director of education with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and subse- 
quently served as the union’s lobbyist in 
Washington. During much of the time she 
was meeting the twin demands of a full-time 
job and raising four children, In 1948 the 
family went overseas when Mr. Peterson was 
appointed labor attaché to the U.S. Embassy 
in Sweden. Later they lived in Belgium. 
Upon returning home in 1957 she became a 
lobbyist for the AFL-CIO's industrial union 
department. 

Prior to her years abroad, however, she 
had become acquainted with a young con- 
gressman named Jack Kennedy and had 
worked with him on increasing the minimum 
wage law. Back in Washington after the 
ten-year absence, she was hurrying down a 
hall in the Senate one day when she heard 
a voice yell: “Esther, Esther, where have you 
been?” Once again she found herself work- 
ing with Kennedy, who was by then a sen- 
ator. Therefore it was not surprising that 
when he became President, he thought of 
her to head the Labor Department’s Women's 
Bureau and soon afterwards appointed her 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Three years later, President Johnson gave 
her the additional duty of running his newly 
created Consumer Interests Committee. 

When in Washington, her day ordinarily 
begins at 6:00 am. After a good husky 
breakfast, she reads three newspapers, in- 
cluding the comics, before driving downtown 
in either the family Volkswagen or Chevy 
station wagon. Her first stop at 8:15 is 
usually her office at the Labor Department. 
Later in the day she switches hats and de- 
parts for the Executive Office Building next 
door to the White House where the Consum- 
er Interests office is located. (Incidentally, 
she receives an annual salary of $27,000 as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor but nothing 
additional for her duties as a Presidential 
assistant.) 

Most of her mail from consumers is deadly 
serious, toned with irritation, Since the 
supermarket boycotts, mail has increased, 
particularly from people asking for advice. 
Every letter receives a reply, and Mrs. Peter- 
son and her assistant, Jean Wittman, often 
suggest that a complaint be sent directly to 
the manufacturer of a product, a procedure 
which brings rectification in many cases. 

Most of the gripes sent in by consumers 
echo Mrs. Peterson’s own personal pet 
peeves. For example, she gets mad at the 
confusing superlatives used to designate 
package sizes. “Nonsense terms,“ she dubs 
them and tells of a husband who wrote that 
he had been instructed to buy a large box 
of soap powder. He came home with the 
Large Size, which actually was Medium, and 
found out his wife really had meant Giant 
Size. 


A woman sent in a label from a can of 
peaches bearing the words, “Average Serv- 
ings .. . Six-Seven,” Her accompanying 
note demanded, “This can contained only 
five peach halves which were literally swim- 
ming in juice. Can you visualize the 
seventh average serving?” 

Other practices which arouse Mrs. Peter- 
son’s ire are meaningless bargains, such 
as “cents off” deals (cents off what? she 
wants to know) and the habit of pricing 
food by fractions and requiring shoppers to 
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do some fancy mental arithmetic to figure 
out the best buy. Another gripe: supermar- 
kets which display gum and candy at chil- 
dren's eye level near the checkout counters. 
She sympathizes with the mother of five 
who wages a continual battle and wrote 
in comic despair: “If I lose my mind, I know 
it will be found at the supermarket check- 
out counter.” 

The fact that Mrs. Peterson takes serious 
note of what she considers to be abuses— 
and publicizes her objections in a loud and 
clear voice—has won her the wrath of cer- 
tain groups. There is no doubt that she has 
stepped on a few toes. Last year she told 
an annual meeting of the Better Business 
Bureau International, many of whose mem- 
bers take exception to her views, that a bus- 
inessman friend proposed she be made am- 
bassadress to Upper Volta—because at that 
moment he couldn't think of a country far- 
ther away. 

Whether or not this story is true, Mrs. 
Peterson has been characterized as the most 
pernicious threat to advertising today” by 
the Advertising Federation of America. She 
also has crossed swords with officials at 
Campbell's Soup, Procter and Gamble, and 
General Foods, and provoked an emotional 
attack from Herbert Mayes, director of the 
McCall Corporation. He patronizingly des- 
cribed her as “a kindly lady”, and added, 
“I don’t believe that because her heart 
is in the right place she necessarily knows 
how to reform the marketplace.” And Mr. 
Mayes went on to say: “If I were one of the 
recently boycotted supermarkets, I would 
consider taking to the courts my case against 
anybody who endorsed the boycott and 
thereby caused me loss of business and rep- 
utation for no rhyme or reason.” 

Mrs. Peterson’s reaction to criticism is 
this: “It would bother me if I had done 
anything dishonest. But having been ap- 
pointed to this job, I have to carry it out 
to the best of my judgment; if I’m doing 
it wrong, then the President will say so.” 

Personal attacks, in particular, don't 
worry her. “I like my criticism straight,” 
she remarks. My real trouble is with peo- 
ple who prejudge, who feel that if they 
silence me the problem will go away. The 
problem will not go away. It will only be 
solved by bringing complaints out into the 
open.” 


A GREAT STEP FORWARD: POPE 
PAUL'S ENCYCLICAL 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
English translation released by the 
Vatican of the encyclical of Pope Paul 
VI, “Populorum Progressio,” “On Devel- 
opment of Peoples,” released on March 
28, 1967, is an historic commentary on 
economic and social conditions in our 
world today. His Holiness has pointed 
up the urgent need for the rich—coun- 
tries and people—to help the poor— 
countries and people—by specifically 
stating: 

In brief, to seek to do more, know more 
and have more in order to be more; that 
is what men aspire to now when a greater 
number of them are condemned to live in 
conditions that make this lawful desire il- 
lusory. 

And so we find ourselves today as we 
search for ways to make meaningful the 
quality of man’s life on earth and as we 
seek to aline the world’s food supply and 
the world’s population. 

“Populorum Progressio” in part I en- 
titled “For Man’s Complete Develop- 
ment” in the portion devoted to “pro- 
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grams and planning” contains para- 


graph 37 on “Demography.” In this 
paragraph His Holiness has taken a most 
important step forward in meeting the 
population problems of the world. 

Pope Paul says that it is proper for 
government to take an interest in the 
population crisis. 

Let me quote the complete text of the 
encyclical paragraph on demography: 

37. DEMOGRAPHY 

It is true that too frequently an accel- 
erated demographic increase adds its own 
difficulties to the problems of development: 
The size of the population increases more 
rapidly than available resources, and things 
are found to have reached apparently an im- 
passe. From that moment the temptation is 
great to check the demographic increase by 
means of radical measures. It is certain that 
public authorities can intervene, within the 
limit of their competence, by favoring the 
availability of appropriate information and 
by adopting suitable measures, provided that 
these be in conformity with the moral law 
and that they respect the rightful freedom 
of married couples. Where the inalienable 
right to marriage and procreation is lacking, 
human dignity has ceased to exist. Finally, 
it is for the parents to decide, with full 
knowledge of the matter, on the number of 
their children, taking into account their re- 
sponsibilities toward God, themselves, the 
children they have already brought into the 
world, and the community to which they be- 
long. In all this they must follow the de- 
mands of their own conscience enlightened 
by God's law authentically interpreted, and 
sustained by confidence in Him. 


This is the first time that the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church has said in 
a papal encyclical that government has 
the right to concern itself about birth 
control. Thus, it is clear from this papal 
statement that it has now become the 
Catholic Church's official position that 
government has a legitimate interest in 
the field. 

Men of good will welcome this state- 
ment. 

It removes the doubt expressed by Mr. 
William B. Ball of Harrisburg, Pa., who 
as general counsel for the Pennsylvania 
Catholic Conference presented testimony 
at the Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Aid Expenditures hear- 
ings on the population crisis on August 
24, 1965. At that time Mr. Ball testi- 
fied with the approval of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. He said 
further research upon population growth 
was welcome, but he expressed concern 
about dangers to civil liberties were the 
Government to enter the field. Mr. Ball 
expressed his fear that coercion would 
result. 

That fear was shared by the American 
bishops of the church, and in November 
of last year their fear was expressed in a 
written, public comment. 

Repeatedly in committee hearings, I 
have stressed its opposition to coercion in 
any form. 

The full text of such a statement I 
made on November 15, 1966, was: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, 

DEMOCRAT OF ALASKA, CHAIRMAN, GOVERN- 

MENT OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOR- 

EIGN Am EXPENDITURES, NOVEMBER 15, 1966 

In response to your question for comment 


on the Bishops’ birth control statement, I 
would say that throughout the hearings of 
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the Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee the emphasis of the subcommittee has 
been wholly on coordination and dissemina- 
tion of information. Certainly coercion 
should never be used and this was repeatedly 
affirmed by the chairman. What is sought 
is that all people should have access to this 
information and thereafter freedom of choice 
both as to whether they wish to receive in- 
formation on the subject of birth control or 
not and, having received it, whether they 
wish to utilize it by any of the various 
methods available. This should be entirely 
within the realm of the individual’s free- 
dom of choice, and all efforts to impose 
either one method of birth control or an- 
other or not to use any such method should 
be left wholly to the individual and should 
be in keeping with his or her own individual 
beliefs and conscience. 


So let us move forward as Pope Paul 
VI suggests. Let us discuss the problem 
areas and solve them while there is time. 

His Holiness has not authorized any 
change in what are the acceptable con- 
traceptive methods for Catholics, but as 
one outstanding lay member of the 
church stated when the encyclical was 
made public, and I quote from a New 
York Times news story, Dr. John Rock, 
the noted Catholic gynecologist, the in- 
ventor of the pill,” is reported as saying: 

Oh, perfect! That's just what I’ve been 
hoping they would say. Parental responsi- 
bility and the supremacy of conscience— 
that’s an excellent way to satisfy the Old 
Guard as well as the young. Now I'm free 
to go and fight other battles. 


The dialog on population problems, 
of course, continues. It must, and we 
may hope that the Washington Post is 
correct editorially in its April 4 issue, 
when it states: 

A later papal pronouncement is expected 
to deal with the birth control question in 
greater detail. 


That decision or commentary remains 
for the future. The important fact at 
this point in history is the confirmation 
by the highest authority of the Catholic 
Church that government has the legiti- 
mate right to concern itself about birth 
control. 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I read 
with a great deal of interest an article 
written by Prof. Jed Arthur Cooper, as- 
sistant professor of education at North 
Texas State University, Denton, Tex., 
which appeared in the March 1967 NEA 
Journal under the caption, “Mugwump 
or Full Participant?” 

Professor Cooper, a former Utah State 
legislator, in short compass, has set forth 
his recommendation to his educational 
colleagues regarding political responsi- 
bility. Dr. Cooper's views parallel those 
I have frequently given to groups of edu- 
cators in which I stressed the impor- 
tance of citizen-statesmanship on the 
part of the teaching profession. I com- 
mend the article to the attention of my 
colleagues and to the attention of teach- 
ers everywhere. 

It is my hope that those who read the 
article in the educational professions 
will consider carefully the points raised 
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by Dr. Cooper in order that they can be- 
come knowledgeable and full partici- 
pants in the political process. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article to which I have 
alluded printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MuGwamp OR FULL PARTICIPANT? 


(By Jed Arthur Cooper, assistant professor 
of education, North Texas State Uni- 
versity, Denton; former high school 
teacher and former Utah State legislator) 


Many of us teachers dutifully appear at 
the polls every election, compliment our- 
selves on our good citizenship, and criticize 
those who failed to vote. But how many of 
us are full participants in the electoral 
process? 

Do you, for example, attend the precinct- 
level organizational meetings of your politi- 
cal party? If not, you have no say in the 
selection of persons to direct your party at 
the grass-roots level. Nor do you use your 
only opportunity to help select delegates to 
your party's county convention, which 
chooses delegates to the state convention, 
which—in a presidential election year— 
selects delegates to the national convention. 

In the states which do not hold primaries, 
convention delegates have sole responsibility 
for choosing their party's nominees, In 
states with combination convention-primary 
systems, convention delegates narrow their 
party’s fleld of candidates to two for each 
office. The two then oppose each other in 
the primary, with the winner being certified 
as the party's nominee in the general 
election. 

Even in states with primary-runoff sys- 
tems, convention delegates must certify the 
nominees selected by the voters in the 
primaries. Obviously, failure to participate 
in party functions at the grass-roots level is 
tantamount to surrendering one's opportun- 
ity to influence the decision about candi- 
dates whose names will appear on the gen- 
eral election ballot. 

As an election approaches, we often hear, 
“I don’t like either candidate,” or It's just 
a matter of choosing the lesser of two evils.” 
Seldom have people who say these things 
attended the precinct meetings or partici- 
pated in any of the party nominating 
processes, Why, then, should they complain 
about the alternatives offered them? 

A common excuse for not participating in 
partisan activities is that “politics is dirty.” 
If this is so, it is because upstanding citizens 
have refused to become involved. A large 
number of people prefer to remain inde- 
pendent, to “vote for the man.” Such an 
attitude, I believe, denotes a lack of under- 
standing of our electoral system. Political 
parties are essential. The chances are ex- 
tremely remote that a person could be elected 
a governor, a congressman, or, in most cases, 
even a county official without first receiving 
a party nomination, The independent finds 
himself voting for a party nominee he has 
not helped select, 

Some contend that party affiliation doesn't 
matter because the two parties don’t really 
differ—“They are like Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum.” Actually, the two parties 
have significant ideological differences, 
though it requires honest effort to become 
knowledgeable about them. Only by care- 
fully studying the parties’ histories and 
recent platforms and the statements of their 
present leaders can one recognize the real 
differences. 

Even more difficult than discovering party 
differences is developing one’s own political 
philosophy. What should be the role and 
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scope of the different levels of government? 
What functions should remain exclusively 
within the private sector of our economy? 
Is deficit spending desirable or undesirable? 
After answering many questions like these 
to one's personal satisfaction, one can and 
should join the party most nearly repre- 
sentative of his own beliefs. 

The full participant devotes some time and 
money, however limited, to his party and its 
candidates. He attends the precinct-level 
meetings, is willing to serve occasionally as 
a convention delegate, and may even become 
a candidate for public office. 

The above is not a plea for straight-ticket 
voting. If the other party's candidate for 
a particular office seems superior, one has 
to vote for him in order to be true to one’s 
conscience. This is especially true in local 
elections where ideological differences are 
less important than professional compe- 
tencies. x 

Traditionally, teachers have shunned par- 
tisan political activity.* Some say it is be- 
cause such activity is discouraged by their 
principal, superintendent, or local board. 
Surely all public school administrators accept 
the premise that teachers are supposed to 
teach good citizenship and that example is 
the most effective method. Probably some 
teachers have misinterpreted their adminis- 
trators’ sound directives to avoid political 
partisanship in the classroom as being a 
prohibition of political activity as a private 
citizen. 

Between now and November 1968, won't 
you do your homework on our political 
system? Won't you quit the ranks of the 
mugwumps and become a knowledgeable, full 
participant? 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
people of South Dakota are working hard 
to develop their resources of land and 
water; 96 percent of the State is cov- 
ered by soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts, and some 40,000 farmers and 
ranchers are SWCD cooperators. More 
than 1,800 of these cooperators joined in 
the last year alone. 

These men and women are actively 
applying such conservation Measures as 
terracing—580 miles in 1966 alone— 
grassed waterways, irrigation water 
management, improved grasslands, 
windbreak tree plantings, and soon. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the agricul- 
tural land is under a basic conservation 
plan, and during the past year more than 
132,000 acres of cropland were converted 
to pasture and hayland. 

The Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram is of special interest in the west- 
ern half of South Dakota. This is a long- 
term accelerated conservation plan, ad- 
ministered by the Soil Conservation 
Service, and tailored to the special cli- 
matic hazards of high winds and low 
rainfall found in the area. 

Over 1,000 farmers and ranchers have 
signed Great Plains contracts covering 
about 4 million acres of land. This is 
land that, when rightly used, can be pro- 


* NEA ‘Teacher-Opinion Polls indicate 
rapid change in teachers’ belief about their 
place in politics. In 1956, only 33 percent 
thought teachers should be active in politi- 
cal elections. In 1960, 50 percent said yes, 
they should, and in 1964, 67 percent. 
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ductive. The havoc caused by its un- 
wise use is a vivid memory to all South 
Dakotans who lived through the “dirty 
thirties” and who saw part of their land 
and their future blow away with the 
wind. 

When drought comes to the Great 
Plains again, we will be better prepared 
through the work of these men. 

Irrigation is assuming more impor- 
tance in South Dakota each year. As the 
Oahe irrigation development project of 
190,000 acres becomes a reality, there 
will be a need for technical assistance to 
irrigators developing land in the area. 

The challenge of improving the eco- 
nomic and social environment is also 
taking shape in larger forms in my State. 
Thirty-three small watershed Public Law 
566 projects, whoily or partly in South 
Dakota, are in some stage between appli- 
cation and completion. Eleven of these 
are either completed or in the construc- 
tion stage. All of them were organized 
by local people. In every case, soil con- 
servation districts were among the spon- 
sors. 

These small watershed projects reduce 
flood hazards and, in some cases, provide 
for water supply, water-based recreation, 
and wildlife development. Land im- 
provement in the watershed to reduce 
erosion and sedimentation is also a part 
of the program. 

River basin studies were completed on 
the James River Basin last year and are 
now underway on the Big Sioux River 
Basin. These will be the basis for real- 
istic development plans of the area’s re- 
sources. 

Soil surveys are also a basic tool for 
good land planning. About 35.2 million 
acres in the State have been surveyed, 
but only about half of this total are the 
new, multipurpose soil surveys. About 
1.7 million acres were surveyed last year. 
An increase in funds and personnel to 
speed up the soil mapping would be de- 
sirable. 

A Black Hills area resource study is 
being made jointly by the Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior. The final 
report has now been released. The Black 
Hills area has great potential for de- 
velopment, and it seems wise to make 
coordinated plans for this development 
now, rather than wait until unplanned 
expansion threatens the scenic beauties 
and outdoor attractions upon which its 
appeal is based. 

A special project is the Bon Homme- 
Charles Mix resource conservation and 
development project. This is a locally 
initiated and sponsored long-term proj- 
ect covering more than a million acres in 
the southeast part of the State. Its aim 
is to improve economic and social oppor- 


Resource conservation and development program—Bon Homme-Charles Mix R.C. & D. 


1, Accelerated programs: 
(a) Technical services 


(e) Conservation planning 
New eoopera tors 
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tunities for the people by improving their 
land base. 

The area has rough, broken terrain 
and severe erosion. Over two-thirds of 
the cropland is periodically damaged by 
wind and water, and almost 2 million 
tons of sediment yearly enter the lakes 
and rivers. 

Projects in the Bon Homme-Charles 
Mix project include the conversion of 
unsuitable cropland to other uses, flood 
protection, irrigation, and income-pro- 
ducing recreational projects. Recreation 
is particularly promising because of the 
number of lakes and water areas, the 
location, and the expected development 
of a scenic highway. 

An estimated increase in net income 
of $600,000 in the first 3 years should 
be one result of the project’s better use 
of land and water. Perhaps more than 
most people, South Dakotans know that 
to improve our land is to improve the life 
of our men and women, too. 

The Bon Homme-Charles Mix resource 
conservation and development project is 
not piecemeal, not easy, and essentially 
not “government.” I commend the 
vision and foresight of its local leaders. 

Outdoor recreation is a growing busi- 
ness all over South Dakota. We have the 
Black Hills, pheasant hunting, water- 
based sports, room to breathe, and the 
unpolluted air which makes breathing a 
pleasure. Recreation, too, is a land 
“crop” which depends upon conservation. 

Outdoor beauty is also a byproduct of 
such conservation measures as strip- 
cropping, windbreaks, farm ponds, and 
contour fields. One of the happier facts 
of life is that beauty and good land use 
are do-it-yourself projects that come 
with the same set of instructions. 

No area of South Dakota lacks the po- 
tential for growth and improvement 
through resource development. But it 
takes local leadership, a recognition of 
each community’s special assets, an anal- 
ysis of its needs, and the development 
of plans to fit the needs and resources 
together. It also takes enthusiasm, 
imagination, cooperation and hard work. 

The members of South Dakota’s 69 soil 
and water conservation districts have 
these personal qualities in abundance. I 
have met many district leaders, and Iam 
always impressed by their dedication to 
the unpaid but essential task of wise land 
use. I salute them, and through them, 
all of South Dakota’s men and women 
who are making our State a better place 
in which to live. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following documents show- 
ing detailed accomplishment data be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Some conservation accomplishments in dis- 
tricts with SCS assistance in South Dakota 


BASIC DATA 
Unit Amount 
oa organized to Feb. 1, | Number 69 
88 be cake nae Acre 7, 020, 808 
Farms in distriets organized Number 55, 2 
Acre 421, 950 


CONSERVATION OPERATIONS FUNDS, CUMULATIVE 
TO JUNE 30, 1966 


Unit Amount 
Soil surveys completed - Acre 31, 707, 656 
Basic plans Number 26, 
8 ere. 18, 332, 561 
Total district cooperato: Number 39, 828 
6 Acre 29,877, 271 


Some practices Applied On the land 


applied Unit veur June 30, 
1966 1966! 

Conservation crop- | Acre 804, 592 8, 678, 578 
ping system. 

Contour farming do.. 32, 672 533, 702 

Cover and green do 36, 326 1,333, 820 
manure crop. 

Crop residue use.. do.. 680, 8, 700, 926 

Striperopping do. 51,915 1, 142, 321 

Range seeding 40 1. 115, 

Pasture and hay: do.. 156, 679 1, 664, 281 
land planting. 

Wildlife develop- f... do- 1,547 54, 327 
ment. 

wae preserva- |..... do 19,142 216, 471 

ion. 

Field windbreak. . Mile 407 5, 409 

Tree planting.. Acre 4, 547 139, 707 

Farm ponds... 2, 825 72, 471 

‘Terraces 377 6, 225 

Diversions... 21 

0 5, 877 

e drain 3,751 | 10, 977, 516 

Irrigation water Acre 3, 913 76, 301 
management. 

Irrigation storage Number 1 247 
reservoir, 

Irrigation system, do- 15 292 
sprinkler, 

Land clearing Acre 24 12, 025 
3 All programs. 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 
Item 


Great Plains appli- 
cations received. 
5 
Great Plains con- 
tracts signed. 
F Acre 
Great Plains con- 
tract modifica- 
tions. 
Cropland before 
Great Plains con- 


tract. 

Planned cropland 
conversions on 
Great Plains con- 
tracts. 


Unit Amount Unit Amount 
(d) Great Plains contracts Number 5 
10 Dollar 78, 000 
51, 000 (e) 9 conversion program con-] Number 70 
acts, 
71 (f) Cropland adjustment program con- F 25 
a 240 tracts. 


Plans and revisions. --........-...-]----. 
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2. ip and cand Spies measures completed: 


‘ownship erosion control. 44 

J eens Township erosion control. 
Randall recreation, golf course 

IP SDOF BRONEE TORO? RE ead oe A SE ONN TSTS E E 
U.S. Fish ish and Wildlife — nce boat ramp 1.0 
Fort Randall Black Hills Tourist Associati 3.0 
East Side Park, Lake Andes. 6.0 

Total man- years employment 14.0 


WATERSHED Protection (PUB Law 566) 


Status of program in the State of South Dakota as of Mar. 23, 1967 


Abbreviations: SCD, soil conservation district; SWCD, soil and water conservation district; Stab., stabilization structure; FWR, floodwater retarding structure; 
P, multiple purpose structure; chan, impr., channel improvement} 


Total Federal 
Area Estimated | cumulative 
Projects having construction completed (acres) County Local sponsors total cost be ae 


. ĩͤ ̃ ̃ A EA Mane, See Union County SWCD 
Grom Green Creek Watershed District. 


Projects approved and underway Area (acres) Local sponsors 


Union Coney BOD E T E E O ANE A $3, 205, 709 $524, 386 
Lincoln 8 


arks, 
Richland — „ See cvansceeseenennen Union Coun 
Sliver Oresk. . 20,661 Minnebaha Minnehaha 8 


(North Dakota and South Dakota) | 30, 587 Marshall Marshall County SCD 


Tewaukon 

South Dakota agg 

Turkey Ridge Creek Turkey Ridge Creek Watershed District. 
Turner County SWCD 


South Dakota Department of Game, Fish and — 
Parks 


Brookings. S es EIYE «aes Brookings SWCD 
Deuel, S. Dak Deuel 14 Ay 
Lincoln, Minn Lincoln SW 
Upper Deer Ger Hendricks Watershed Dis- 


Marshall Se bof) SWCD. 

Roberts County SWCD 

U Little 1 
District 


Wild Rice Creek (North Dakota and South , 340 | Marshall Marshall i County OA Ea AE EENE 1, 166, 211 737, 811 
Dakota) South Dakota portion. 


U Deer Creek-Lake Hendricks (South 36, 610 
Dakota and Minnesota). 


Upper Little Minnesota River 


Total. 42 ——ͤk ——ͥ(-— ů—-ÄX.:— . g .—U—— 10, 051, 793 2, 090, 164 
Estimated allotments for fiscal year 1967 205, 000 


— Se ‘Turner County SWCOD 
Hurley Gosi Watershed District board of 


North Fork of Whetstone............-..-| 123, 700 Roberts. Roberts SWD. 
Grant SWOOD . 
Spring- Bull Creek .-----------------2- Charles Mix County SWC D.. 
13 
‘ork Vermilllon River M oun 
East Fork Vermilion Ri Cook C ty ES. 


fraas e D 
Miner County SCD. 
Veblen (South Dakota and North Da- Marsh: 8 


Unserviced watershed applications Area (acres) County Local sponsors 
— rr 20, 600 Clay County SCD: 
. ———T———»»»»»»»» »» 144, 000 Black Hills subconservancy District, 
Meade Meade County commissioners. 
Stan of Sturgis. 
int School District; 
ean SWCD. 
Lower North Branch Spring Creek (S. D. and N. D.) 132, 000 | Campbell, S. Dak... a««n--e=00----| Campbell County SWCD. 


11 N: Dex. pete 3 ene 
Emmons, . — County 155 5 
Emmons County 80 
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WATERSHED Protection (PUB Law 566)—Continued 
Status of program in the State of South Dakota as of Mar. 23, 1967—Continued 


CEL Ur or | SERRE a SC eee Ya SEE 
„ oh o nase tanned 
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Minnehaha SWCD. 
Grant County commissioners. 
Deuel County SWCD, 

Grant County SWCD. 

Adams Township. 

City of Reyillo. 

Mud Creek Watershed District. 
Brookings SCD. 

Deuel County SCD. 

Pennington County Commission. 
Pennington SWCD. 

Rapid Valley Conservancy District. 
Rapid City Common Couneil. 
Campbell County SWCD, 
Walworth County SCD. 
Pollock-Herreid tion District, 
Oahe Conservancy Subdistrict. 
Union County SWCD. 

Minnehaha SWCD. 

Lake County SWCD. 

Moody County SWCD. 


Campbell County SWCD. 

a ‘agree County SWCD. Pollock-Herreid Irrigation 
riet. 

Oahe Conservancy District. McIntosh County SCD. 


DEPLETION ALLOWANCES SHOULD 
BE MAINTAINED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
every occasion on which the Senate finds 
it necessary to consider legislation deal- 
ing with the Internal Revenue Code we 
can depend upon the offering of an 
amendment intended to limit or reduce 
the depletion allowances now allowed for 
certain mineral properties, most notably 
those containing deposits of oil, gas, 
sulfur, uranium, and other similar de- 
posits. I shall, as I have on occasions in 
the past, vote against the amendment. 

Coming, as I do, from the State of 
Alaska, where mineral deposits represent 
a source of great treasure, and as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I recog- 
nize only too well the virtue of encour- 
aging development of this heritage of 
nature. Alaska is the great underde- 
veloped region of the United States 
where maximum effort to bring our re- 
sources of fruitful use must be made. 
The mineral resources of Alaska, espe- 
cially our resources of oil and gas, can 
make an enormously valuable contribu- 
tion to the Nation, to the free world, and 
to the people of Alaska. Our State is 
only in the early stages of exploration 
and utilization of these riches buried in 
the earth. Those pioneers now seeking 
to bring our mineral resources to the 
surface and use them for the develop- 
ment of the economy deserve encourage- 
ment such as that provided by the spe- 
cial incentive of the mineral depletion 
allowance. 

In Alaska the cost of mining and the 
cost of oil and gas exploration and proc- 
essing is enormously high. We have 
been overburdened for all our history 
by abnormally high costs of doing busi- 
ness, largely as a result of unduly high 
costs of transportation which balloons 
the cost of every other aspect of life in 
the State. Alaska’s rugged climate and 
geography, her lack of surface transpor- 
tation also contribute their complications 
to business progress in Alaska and ne- 
cessitate inordinate expenditures for 
equipment and facilities essential to op- 
eration. Many times extraordinarily 


expensive exploration ventures result in 
failure to find the deposits for which a 
company searches. 

In the cases where oil or other min- 
erals are found and development is un- 
dertaken the inexorable fact is that with 
every unit of the resource that is re- 
moved, the value of investment is re- 
duced. Thus, a special allowance for the 
reduction in quantity of the resource is, 
I think, justified for those intrepid com- 
panies that are willing to undertake the 
hard work and great expense of explo- 
ration and development, especially 
where, as in Alaska, economic and phys- 
ical conditions impose additional handi- 
caps. 

The great oil development in Alaska 
is just 10 years old. It arose in 1957 
when the Alaskan economy had reached 
a critically disastrous stage. Our fisher- 
ies, Alaska’s main economic prop, had 
been sorely depleted through the mis- 
management of the Federal agency en- 
trusted under territorialism with its con- 
servation. Our salmon fishery had gone 
down steadily under the direction of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service since the estab- 
lishment of that agency in 1940, and was 
destined to reach its lowest point in 60 
years in the last days of our territorial 
status in 1959. 

Gold mining, our second largest eco- 
nomic prop, was passing out, owing to 
the economically unwise policies in re- 
spect to this precious mineral imposed 
both by Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations which insisted and still 
continues to insist, on maintaining a 
price for gold established in 1934, and 
compelling its sale only at that price, a 
price no longer profitable to the gold 
miners. The Federal Government has 
concomitantly refused to countenance 
other measures designed for the gold 
miners’ relief. 

In desperation with Alaska’s two 
Major economic mainstays facing ex- 
tinction, a group of Anchorage citizens 
invited the oil companies to prospect and 
drill for oil in the Kenai Peninsula, where 
substantial petroleum deposits were sus- 
pected. This move was fought savagely 
by several professional conservationist 
groups as well as by the Fish and Wild- 


life Service. Since the greater part of 
the Kenai Peninsula has been with- 
drawn as a national moose range, they 
alleged that oil prospecting and drilling 
would be destructive of the moose, a 
mistaken assumption which those of us 
no less concerned for our wildlife knew 
to be completely unfounded. Those of 
us concerned both for wildlife and for 
economic development prevailed. A 
little less than half of the Kenai moose 
reservation was opened for oil explora- 
tion. Oil and gas resources that have 
been developed in consequence both in 
the Kenai Peninsula and elsewhere 
really saved Alaska from bankruptcy and 
subsequently have been a great source of 
economic development and of revenue 
for the State treasury. Meanwhile, the 
moose have multiplied and have spread 
all over Alaska to such an extent that in 
the opinion of the State’s department of 
fish and game officials, they are too 
numerous. 

But it is important that for this great 
industry, oil and gas, a favorable eco- 
nomic and social climate be maintained. 
That has been the case in Alaska to date 
ae it is desirable that it continue to 

so. 

Only recently Alaskans have rejoiced 
at the news of yet another exciting de- 
velopment of resources in our State. 
Marathon Oil Co. and Phillips Petroleum 
Co. announced early in March the com- 
pletion of negotiations for the export to 
Japan of an enormous quantity of liqui- 
fied natural gas to be drawn from the 
immense reserves of the Kenai Peninsula 
discovered since exploration there began 
10 years ago. The result will be the 
establishment of a major industrial com- 
plex in Alaska, employment opportu- 
nities for many Alaskans needing jobs, 
and the accompanying “multiplier 
effect” realized in the development of 
service and other industries needed to 
accommodate the new industrial growth. 

Investment and development in Alaska 
such as this is what we need and must 
have. We must do nothing to discour- 
age it. On the contrary, every effort 
must be made to give impetus and aid 
to adventurous companies seeking treas- 
ure in Alaska and thereby stimulating 
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its long-deficient economy. Wise appli- 
cation of tax policy, such as continuation 
of the depletion allowance arrangements 
now in effect can help accomplish this. 


GOVERNMENT STUDY GRANTS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Monday 
morning’s Washington Post contained an 
editorial which commented upon an ad- 
mirable speech by Representative FRANK 
THOMPSON, of New Jersey, in defense of 
Government study grants without strings 
attached, as it were. Mr. THOMPSON and 
the Washington Post have done a serv- 
ice in pointing out the need for Congress 
to put a stop now, before it goes any fur- 
ther, to the kind of thinking which can 
only shackle the intellectual resources of 
our country by requiring a stamp of po- 
litical orthodoxy upon every researcher 
and every project assisted by Govern- 
ment funds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCHOLAR POWER 

Congressman Frank Thompson Jr. let go 
with a haymaker of a speech on Thursday— 
in as good and decent and humane a cause 
as any Congressman could choose. He 
aimed his blow at a 1967 revival of know- 
nothingism by Congressman Durward Hall, 
who seems bent upon making an ugly name 
for himself by attacking the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities, 

Congressman Hall appears to feel that 
scholarship in the Arts and Humanities 
should have governmental encouragement 
and support only if the project falls squarely 
within tħe boundaries of orthodoxy and only 
if the researcher holds political opinions ap- 
proved by Congress or at least in full con- 
formity with some national norm. Accord- 
ingly, he has taken out against the Founda- 
tion because it gave a grant to an assistant 
professor of art at the Santa Barbara campus 
of the University of California to undertake 
a study of the influence of cartoons and 
comic strips on political thought. 

Anyone who thinks that cartoons are not 
a political force need do no more to change 
his mind than look at the upper right-hand 
portion of this page. But Congressman 
Hall’s true objections run, apparently, not so 
much to the research as to the researcher. 
He denounced the California art teacher be- 
fore the House Appropriations Committee by 
asserting—as though this were, somehow, 
conclusive—that he “is not an American 
citizen. He has been among those in the 
forefront of opposing our presence in Viet- 
nam,” 

Congress ought to nip this kind of think- 
ing in the bud—before it can bloom again. 
The country had more than enough of it 
during the hysteria of the 1950s. Study 
grants, whether in the humanities or in 
science, should not be contingent in any way 
on the political opinions of the grantee. 
Neither should they be contingent on the in- 
expert and often uninformed judgment of 

n as to the desirability of a proj- 
ect. The danger in this kind of interfer- 
ence was pointed out very plainly by Con- 
gressman Thompson who observed that “I 
am afraid the Foundation has not yet felt 
politically able to tackle anything too con- 
troversial for fear of bringing congressional 
wrath down upon its head when it asks for 
its annual appropriation.” 

This is a danger that could be ruinous to 
the Foundation’s potentialities. For the 
key to the Foundation’s effectiveness, as it 
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has been the key to all American progress, 
is freedom. Congressman Thompson put it 
pe 5 well in his remarks on Friday to the 
Modern Association: “Eventually 
you must have the courage to ask funda- 
mental questions which may shake the foun- 
dations of our society. And eventually you 
must dirty your hands. You must make 
Scholar Power felt in Washington.” It will 
be felt only in the degree to which the Amer- 
ican public recalls its value—and r 
the importance of keeping its intellectual 
resources unshackled. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning, the Washington Star added its 
voice to those defending the Foundation 
for the Humanities, pointing out the ab- 
solute truth that to choose wisely among 
the riches of science requires a discipline 
different from science. Yet we have, by 
infusing our funds willingly in science, 
permitted a vast chasm between our 
scientific knowledge and our under- 
standing of what science has given us 
and how to use it. The Foundation has 
made an admirable start at rectifying 
this gap, as the Star points out. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial en- 
titled “Having Fun With the Founda- 
tion” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Havinc Fun WITH THE FOUNDATION 

Following the announcement of its first 
batch of grants to American scholars, the 
Foundation for the Humanities has been 
getting a certain amount of critical static. 
This is all good fun, and as inevitable as the 
tide. Lists of such awards will always pro- 
vide ideal grist to the satiric mills of con- 
gressmen and columnists. Most of the criti- 
cism is, at root, the fundamental, Yahoo, 
anti-learning bias that has been with us 
ever since some men learned to write and 
others did not. 

The critics have focused mostly on one 
announced project to study the history and 
significance of the comic strip. As an Amer- 
ican newspaper, we are, of course, prepared 
to defend this study. Of all the departments 
of a newspaper, the comics are the most ex- 
quisitely sensitive to changing popular taste. 
Hence, they can be invaluable as a key to the 
evolution of popular thought, to the rela- 
tions between popular thought and political 
attitudes, and to the modulation of original 
thinking that occurs when it reaches the 
man in the street. 

The mission of the Foundation for the 
Humanities is an important one. Massive 
government funds invested in science have 
completely upset the earlier balance between 
that discipline and the other main branch 
of higher learning in America, the literary 
and liberal arts culture. Our accelerated 
science is almost able to put a man on the 
moon, harvest the sea and replace man’s 
infirm vital organs. But to choose wisely 
among the riches of science requires a disci- 
pline different from science. 

In strengthening America’s resources in a 
most important field, the Foundation for the 
Humanities, under Dr. Barnaby Keeney, has 
made an impressive and a hopeful begin- 
ning. It should not be discouraged that the 
voice of the semi-professional Know-Nothing 
is in opposition. Where else would it be? 


OPERATIONS OF THE TEACHER 
CORPS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was recently directed by Mr 
Warren S. Seyfert, director of editorial 
services of the National Association of 
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Secondary School Principals, to an ar- 
ticle which was published in the Marck 
1967, issue of the Bulletin of that orga- 
nization. 

This article, which appears under the 
byline of Mr. Ed Powell, in my judg- 
ment, is an excellent review of the oper- 
ations of the Teacher Corps. 

Because I feel that this description of 
the program can be helpful to my col- 
leagues when later this session we move 
to the consideration of the funding of 
this important program, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY CAME To HELP 
(By Ed Powell) 

(The National Teacher Corps is, to be sure, 
national in organization. But in actual op- 
eration it is local, immediate, face-to-face. 
All of the names used in these notes on the 
work of the Teacher Corps in one junior 
high school are real. So, it seems, is the 
value of the program.) 

The National Teacher Corps is little more 
than an undernourished infant when set 
against the mammoth needs of schools that 
are trying to educate the millions of disad- 
vantaged children in this nation. 

A pioneering 1,200 corpsmen have taken on 
the commitment to help provide better 
schooling for poverty kids. Three hundred 
are veteran teachers, serving as team leaders 
for the other 900. These 900 are intern 
teachers who, this time last year, were still 
college seniors or first-year teachers, or per- 
haps Air Force colonels or housewives or 
social workers. 

But despite its Lilliputian size and its 
halting first good steps, there is now a grow- 
ing number of schoolmen who are deeply 
committed to the program—schoolmen who 
believe it points the way to producing teach- 
ers of superior ability, and who view the 
corpsmen as fresh reinforcements for facul- 
ties that are struggling against the by- 
products of poverty, apathy, and truancy: 
dropouts and failures. 

In the beginning, these men also had to 
be convinced. And this included Robert 
Wagner, principal of Heinold Junior High 
School in Cincinnati, Ohio. His first reaction 
when hearing of the Corps: “Thanks, but 
no thanks. We've already scheduled 17 prac- 
tice teachers and that is a pretty full load 
for our faculty.” 

He recently elaborated on his earlier state- 
ment: There was another reason in the back 
of my mind. The truth was that I wasn't 
interested in running five more people 
through the same tired process of practice 
teaching.” 

It could have ended there, but Professor 
Charles Weilbaker, who directs the Teacher 
Corps project at the University of Cincinnati, 
was a persuasive salesman and had a unique 
offer to make. 


ADVANTAGES CITED 


First, the corpsmen need not add an extra 
burden to the faculty. They have their own 
team leader, Mrs. Margaret Smith, who is a 
really outstanding teacher with years of 
classroom experience in ghetto schools of 
Detroit. In addition, she has taught at 
Delaware State College, Tuskegee Institute, 
and at Florida A. & M. in Tallahassee. Mrs. 
Smith has also been a social worker with 
Aid to Dependent Children families in De- 
troit, Hartford, and Suffolk County, Long 
Island. One of Mrs. Smith’s jobs—and she 
would have many—would be to serve as an 
active supervising teacher. Hers was not to 
be the relatively passive role of assigning 
interns to other faculty members. 
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Secondly, the principal would be a primary 
authority in setting the training routine for 
corpsmen in his school, The exact 2-year 
program would be planned cooperatively: 
Robert Wagner, Charles Wellbaker, and Mrs. 
Smith would work out the detailed activities, 
applying the Teachers Corps guidelines— 
internship training with heavy accent on 
one-to-one teaching and community activ- 
ity—to the specific needs of Heinold High. 

Perhaps this last was the winning point, 
for the school has plenty of problems. It is 
located squarely between two great public 
housing projects, one of which is all Negro, 
the other Appalachian poor white. In school, 
there had been a dangerous tension between 
the two groups. There is a certain irony in 
their antagonism, because all these children 
share a lot of common circumstances at 
home, Most of them live in extreme poverty, 
and a high percentage have only a single 
parent to raise the usually large family. 
Many have only welfare or unemployment 
assistance as their sole means of support. 

They also share some personal traits. 
School, to these children, is a resented re- 
quirement; a place where they are forced 
to play a stupid game in which their best 
efforts are clumsy and ludicrous. Their pride 
has been eroded and the result is an attitude 
of belligerence and resentment toward adult 
supervision and organized activities. 


PLANNING A PROGRAM 


“I began to see in the Teacher Corps an 
opportunity to make some real gains in the 
school,” said Wagner, “so we began planning 
and came up with a program that looked very 
hopeful. First, I wanted the corpsmen to 
work with the young people outside the class- 
room where they could get to know them 
informally, through afternoon clubs and in 
extracurricular activities. I feel that through 
these clubs they have a chance to help the 
kids develop a feeling of belonging; of havy- 
ing a stake in the school and making an 
appreciated contribution to it. 

“As for teaching itself, I wanted to keep 
the corpsmen out of the classroom for the 
entire first semester. Instead, I wanted them 
to learn what a school is all about from work- 
ing in some central location. They have all 
spent at least 16 years in classrooms, so I 
want them to start off with something dif- 
ferent.” 

When school began in September, Margaret 
Smith and her four intern teachers began 
their work at Heinold. During the day, their 
service was to the total school—interviewing 
tardy students, calling the home of absentees, 
supervising the lunchroom and playgrounds. 
In the afternoon they worked with regular 
faculty members to set up a broad range of 
extracurricular activities for the students, 

Their work removed many burdens from 
the regular staff, but that effect was only 
tangent to their central purpose: to learn to 
work with the deep-seated problems of pov- 
erty’s children. And from their attendance- 
checking and assistance to counselors they 
— increasingly familiar with these prob- 

ems. 

“I've made nearly 50 visits to the homes 
of kids who are chronic truants,” intern Ron 
Priore explains, “and I’ve heard every excuse 
for absences that you can imagine. But in 
nearly every case you find the same things 
operating: the parent is kind of ‘out of it,’ 
pretty much unaware of what the school is 
all about. And the kids are staying out be- 
cause they hate the place and they are sure 
they are going to fail anyway. They put in 
their time when they’re forced to; it’s just 
like a jail sentence. They think of school as 
another place where adults order them 
around, and they can’t find any way to be- 
long, to protect their pride.” 

EFFECTIVE TEACHER TRAINING 

The visits have a specific purpose in the 
intern's training, and it is not to warm his 
heart to a maudlin sympathy, but to make 
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him a more effective teacher in the class- 
room. The aim is to keep him from repeat- 
ing the common error of equating silence and 
passivity with stupidity, to keep him from 
interpreting bizarre values and behavior as 
simple antisocial rebellion, Interns are 
learning that sometimes they have to search 
deeply for basic, decent values on which they 
can build. 

Searching for these values, corpsmen find 
a lot of contradictions, because in a twisted, 
distorted way the finest kind of middle-class 
values so often seem to work to turn some 
of these youngsters into hard core discipli- 
mary cases. Wanting desperately to play a 
role with dignity and meaning—boys want 
to work and earn a salary, girls want to marry 
and begin a family—these young people do 
not have enough inner security to be patient, 
to wait. 

There are a few who know they can escape 
the grasp of the compulsory education laws 
by getting themselves expelled from school, 
and they are determined enough to wage a 
grim and conscious campaign to “earn their 
freedom.” 

In their families and in their circles of 
friends, there is no one who got a job or won 
a husband because of having a high school 
diploma. And they don’t want to wait and 
bet on the promises they hear about how 
important it is to finish school, 

Good intentions and easy answers weren’t 
much help for the students at Heinold! But 
there was hope and there were many ways to 
help. By way of constructive achievements, 
both Robert Wagner and Margaret Smith are 
proudest of the newly created after-school 
activities, 

AFTER ONE SEMESTER 


“Of the 1,000 students enrolled in Heinold, 
a full 800 were participating in one of the 
clubs by the end of the first semester this 
year. It has become a kind of status thing,” 
Mrs. Smith goes on to say. “Hundreds of 
kids are now participating who never before 
had any way really to belong.” (Mr. Wagner 
remarked that the number of boys and girls 
in the club program had doubled this year 
over last, and there are twice as many clubs.) 

“Some of the clubs are academic-based like 
current events, dramatics and debate, And 
Raymonde Basone, a corpsman who was born 
and raised in Haiti, is running a Spanish 
Club where kids are learning conversational 
Spanish and studying Latin culture. Most 
of the clubs have had weekend tours. Ron 
Priore took the current-events club to visit 
the newspaper and is now planning a trip 
to visit the legislature in Columbus. 

“Dick Murphy holds a basketball clinic 
after school where white and Negro boys are 
planning together without any regard for 
racial differences, and some of the regular 
standbys are boys that the juvenile authori- 
ties have marked down as hard core delin- 
quents. But my favorite,” and Mrs. Smith 
frowns an admonition, “is the girls’ drill 
team. And let me warn you, if you think 
that must be an empty frill, then you are 
dead wrong. It includes 300 girls who are 
really excited about the club. Most of them 
have never cared about anything that related 
to school, but now they are searching for 
some way to earn money for uniforms, 

“We are convinced that these clubs are 
making a difference, and I believe the faculty 
thinks so, too. They have given a lot of kids 
their first chance to succeed at something 
and really be appreciated.” 

Something has made a difference. Many 
people in the school think they can sense a 
new school spirit beginning to emerge. 
Whatever the reason for the change, it is 
there and that is a fact that can be measured 
by attendance records—absences are now 
averaging a full 15 percent below last year. 


A FUTURE PROJECT 


Robert Wagner and his corpsmen are plan- 
ning one more project that aims at better 
school—community relations, They are 
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sure that many school problems stem from 
the fact that parents don’t know what goes 
on at Heinold. They plan to remedy that. 
They are now working to line up the sup- 
port of six local community councils in Hein- 
old’s district to help sponsor a “Community 
Jamboree” in each of the nearby neighbor- 
hoods. Besides refreshments, parents will 
get classroom demonstrations, musica] pro- 
grams and a session of questions and an- 
swers about the school. 

Along with the jamborees, corpsmen are 
now working to prepare a “mobile school” 
in a trailer that will be on display in each 
shopping center and housing project. Con- 
taining textbooks and displays of student 
work in various subjects, it will be staffed 
by students and corpsmen who will answer 
questions and, you can be sure, issue stand- 
ing invitations to visit the school itself. 

But where does teaching fit into this busy 
schedule of school clubs, community activ- 
ities and home visits plus eight to twelve 
hours weekly of graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati? 

At the beginning of the second semester, 
Margaret Smith and her interns began their 
first classroom teaching at Heinold. Taking 
nearly 50 children with records of multiple 
failures, Mrs. Smith worked out a schedule 
which assigned each intern small groups of 
three to five students which they are teach- 
ing an hour a day, three days a week. And 
they have already completed plans to do 
team teaching before full-size classes in 
English and geography, which they will begin 
as soon as scheduling will allow. 


THE PAYOFF 


The sessions they are teaching now are the 
payoff for all the lessons they learned from 
their work in the fall. They learned to re- 
spect the students for their ability to get 
along in spite of impossible home conditions. 
They learned that authoritarianism is a 
sorry substitute for good teaching. They 
now know that kids who live in slums have 
their own style of learning which requires 
action and motion and personal involvement 
on the part of the student. And finally, they 
have learned that children of poverty are the 
final test of a good teacher, that these kids 
lack the inner security and patience to sub- 
sidize poor teaching with quiet compliance. 

These same lessons are being learned by 
interns in every project, whether they are 
teaching the Negroes and Puerto Ricans in 
Harlem, the mountain whites of Appalachia, 
the Mexican-Americans of Texas and the 
Southwest, or the reservation Indians of the 
Great Plains. 

Intern Dick Murphy won the hearts of 
Heinold teachers at a party they gave to 
welcome the incoming corpsmen, when he 
told them, “I don’t know exactly what our 
duties are going to be in the months ahead, 
but as far as I’m concerned, I'm supposed to 
learn by helping you. So whatever you want 
done, just let me know.” This seems to be 
the philosophy that runs throughout the 
program and it has led the corpsmen into a 
wild variety of jobs; some are picturesque, 
some humanitarian, but most are solid edu- 
cational achievements. 


WIDE-RANGING ACTIVITIES 


In North Carolina they are cooking and 
serving oatmeal to children before school to 
make sure that they have had breakfast. 
And before the children leave in the after- 
noon, they are given haircuts because no bar- 
bers work in the mountain hamlets where 
the children live. In Tennessee, interns 
found themselves at a school with no play- 
ground although there was equipment— 
stored for years in a back room. So they 
organized the kids and cleared a plot of 
ground, then begged cement and mixed it 
with rocks that the children carried from a 
nearby creek. Result: one playground, 

In Arkansas, interns found in one small 
community that children had deep-seated 
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problems in speech and reading that needed 
advanced professional therapy. They found 

specialists in the region and per- 
suaded them to volunteer their assistance in 
diagnosing problems and outlining therapy. 
In Plorida they have pioneered a whole sys- 
tem of field trips to museums, universities 
and sites of government, history and culture. 
The tours have worked out so successfully 
for children who had scarcely been outside 
their own neighborhoods that they have been 
incorporated into the regular curriculum of 
the school with several tours scheduled each 
week. 

In Michigan, one team was asked to con- 
struct a one-semester unit in Negro History 
and teach it on a pilot basis in junior high 
school. The team traveled to Washington, 
D.C., to attend a national conference on 
Race in Education, and built the course after 
consulting with outstanding national au- 
thorities in Negro history. In Galveston, 
Texas, corpsmen are giving intensive tutoring 
to high school seniors in English, composi- 
tion and speech, in an effort to reduce the 
dropout rate among the students that enroll 
in college. 

But immediate service to children of pov- 
erty and the schools that teach them is a 
secondary benefit. The Teacher Corps’ cen- 
tral purpose is teacher training—to imple- 
ment new techniques of teacher preparation 
and to produce teachers who have a maxi- 
mum chance of reaching and teaching kids 
who live in slums. Perhaps of greater im- 
portance than the first 900 teachers it will 
train is the chance that the Teacher Corps 
is giving to local schools and to colleges of 
teacher education to offer new services and to 
carry out their own programs of innovation 
in education. 

If a composite were made of statements by 
university project directors about the sig- 
nificance of their work in training corps- 
men, it would be something like this: 

“Since we began training corpsmen at our 
university, our regular program of teacher 
education has been under continuous revi- 
sion, for we have learned more in the past 
few months than we would have learned in 
years of normal operations. And what we 
learn today, we will teach tomorrow.” 

But the Teacher Corps interns are less 
aware and a lot less concerned about funda- 
mental changes in teacher education. They 
are pretty busy, like Dick Murphy at Heinold 
Junior High School, trying to learn by doing 
the things that need doing. 

Eprror’s NOTE: The National Teacher Corps 
was launched last year by the U.S. Office of 
Education to reach and teach economically 
and educationally handicapped children, to 
train promising college graduates in the spe- 
cial methods of teaching such children, and 
to increase the number of accredited teachers 
qualified for such teaching. The program 
operates through teams composed of an ex- 
perienced teacher as leader and college grad- 
uates who serve as teacher interns and divide 
their time among teaching in the schools, 
community activities, and graduate study. 

All corpsmen are enrolled for graduate 
study in a university within reach of their 
school district, and university staff members 
are associated with all Teacher Corps teams. 
Teacher Corps teams of one master teacher 
and three to six interns may be requested by 
schools with a predominance of students 
from homes with an annual income of less 
than $3,000 yearly. This year, 111 local 
school districts and 50 universities are par- 
ticipating in this program. 


THE CONTROL OF CRIME 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on March 
14, 1967, the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] gave a compre- 
hensive, thoughtful speech on the con- 
trol of crime to the legislative conference 
of the National League of Cities. 
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This speech I believe will be informa- 
tive to all who are concerned with crime 
in our cities and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY TO 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES LEGISLATIVE 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 
14, 1967 


You are hearing from many important peo- 
ple on many important issues for these two 
days, but I am sure that no problem is of 
more concern to you, both as community 
leaders and as individual citizens, than the 
problem of crime. 

We can never eradicate all crime, we can- 
not even come close. For in any society 
there will be a certain number of citizens, 
whether motivated by greed, or anger, or per- 
versity, or illness, or frustration, or igno- 
rance, who cannot live in peace within the so- 
ciety. Our goal must be to reduce this num- 
ber to a minimum, or at least to prevent it 
from growing. We must seek crime reduc- 
tion on many fronts. We must focus on our 
youth, providing them with the education 
and training and hope which they need, if 
they are not to be drawn into lives of crime. 
We must focus on our poor, relieving them 
of the despair of slum living, of unemploy- 
ment, of discrimination, so that they can de- 
velop a will and an ability to have a stake in 
society. And we must focus on our physi- 
cally and mentally ill, identifying their dis- 
eases, and offering them the treatment they 
need to participate in society without threat- 
ening it. Yet as we undertake all these efforts 
to attack the roots of crime, we must also 
deal more effectively with those who have 
already become offenders—those whom fam- 
ily, school, and society have failed to in- 
culcate with the values of conscience and 
responsibility which free citizens must 
possess. We must drastically improve our 
capacity to detect crimes and discover of- 
fenders, to assure speedy and fair court ac- 
tion, separating the guilty from the innocent, 
and to rehabilitate as many offenders as we 
can once we have identified them. 

I know you have heard from James Voren- 
berg and that he has told you about many 
of the substantive programs which can meet 
these needs. What I want to cover are the 
roles you in local government and we in the 
Federal Government will play in bringing 
about these changes. 

Traditionally and necessarily in our fed- 
eral system, the primary responsibility for 
law enforcement and criminal justice must 
be local. Your police departments are the 
front lines in the war on crime, and in your 
own jurisdictions, you are the commanders 
in chief. Through your courts and your 
correctional systems go the vast bulk of the 
nation’s criminal offenders. 

Of course the Federal Government has an 
important role to play, and for the past six 
years it has been playing its role actively 
and fruitfully. 

Early in President Kennedy’s Administra- 
tion it became obvious to him that local gov- 
ernments, with their constant difficulties in 
meeting current needs, could never supply 
the risk capital for long-term efforts to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. He formed the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime, and proposed the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act of 1961. With the passage of 
that Act there became available flexible re- 
sources with which the nation’s communities 
could find new ways to prevent young peo- 
ple from becoming criminals, His remarks 
upon signing that Act are particularly rele- 
vant here today, for they mark the beginning 
of a relationship which has grown and pros- 
pered, and holds great promise for the 
future: 

“With this legislation,” he said, “the Fed- 
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eral Government becomes an active partner 
with states and local communities to prevent 
and control the spread of juvenile delin- 
quency. Though initiative and primary re- 
sponsibility for coping with delinquency 
resides with families and local communities, 
the Federal Government can provide leader- 
ship, guidance, and assistance.” 

Many of your cities were sites for projects 
under the 1961 Act, and you know that these 
projects became the prototypes for the en- 
tire poverty program, and for other special 
programs in education and manpower de- 
velopment, all of which have flowered and 
developed under President Johnson’s lead- 
ership. 

But at the same time the Federal Govern- 
ment recognized its responsibility to per- 
form its own functions in the law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice flelds in such a 
way that it would be a model for the nation, 
Thus also in 1961 began a concerted effort 
to combat organized crime, the interstate 
conspiracy which eats at the very fabric of 
society. This required legislation, and the 
Congress passed seven new bills; and it re- 
quired manpower, and Congress gave the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the FBI more 
men, The success of this effort was rapid 
and widespread, and our commitment to it 
continues today, as reaffirmed by President 
Johnson last spring and again last month in 
his message on crime. 

Yet, as we have learned, enforcement is 
only one part of the continuum of a criminal 
justice system. There was work to be done 
in the Federal courts and the Federal pris- 
ons. Thus in 1963 the Administration pro- 
posed the Criminal Justice Act to provide 
indigent defendants in Federal courts with 
the assistance of paid counsel and expert 
witnesses, and this legislation was passed by 
the 88th Congress. The National Bail Con- 
ference was convened to discuss newly devel- 
oped programs for pre-trial release of accused 
offenders, resulting in a Federal Bail Reform 
Act, as well as many state programs. The 
number of judges in the Federal courts was 
increased significantly. The vocational and 
educational programs in the Federal prisons 
were expanded and improved, and the Fed- 
eral Prisoner Rehabilitation Act and the 
Narcotics Addict Rehabilitation et giving 
new flexibility to Federal rehabilitation pro- 
grams, were proposed and passed. These are 
just a few of the most notable achievements, 
but I mention them because they are worth 
learning more about. You will find that 
most of them could have counterparts in 
your own states and cities, and if they don't, 
you may want to find out why they don't. 

These, then, were the first three prongs of 
the Federal Government's participation in 
this decade’s war on crime—first, the stimu- 
lation of new programs for long-term pre- 
vention of crime and delinquency; second, 
the acceleration of Federal criminal en- 
forcement efforts; and, third, the improve- 
ment of Federal criminal justice and 
rehabilitation functions. With these efforts 
well under way, we came to the most difficult 
dimension of the Federal role in the war on 
crime: How could the Federal Government 
help improve local law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems without upsetting 
the traditional division between Federal and 
local responsibilities in these fields? There 
was some precedent: The FBI had for years 
been providing direct and excellent training 
and assistance to local law enforcement 
agencies. But what was now needed was a 
thorough analysis and rehabilitation of the 
entire criminal justice system in our states 
and cities. 

In 1965 President Johnson moved with 
speed and determination, First he proposed 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, a 
means to see what kinds of imagination and 
innovation would be forthcoming from local 
law enforcement and criminal justice agen- 
cies, to test their commitment to progress, 
to determine whether a partnership between 
Federal Government and community leaders 
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could bring change. At the same time he 
established the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice. It had a mandate to study the na- 
tion’s criminal justice systems critically but 
constructively with an eye toward the fu- 
ture, rather than toward immediate budget- 
ary possibilities. 

The Crime Commission’s report pictures 
a past which is discouraging, yet it promises 
a future of hope. It points out to all of us 
where we have failed and to a large extent, 
why. We can see what the most promising 
avenues of progress are and how to reach 
them. And our experience under the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act shows clearly 
that our local communities and universities 
and citizens can be a force for change. 
Many of you here today have demonstrated 
that your cities, and especially your police 
departments, are not bound to the past, that 
seed money planted in your soil can grow, 
and grow fast. And President Johnson him- 
self has provided us with an example of how 
a community can prepare for progress and 

to achieve it. The work of his Dis- 
trict of Columbia Crime Commission shows 
what an aroused and enlightened com- 
munity—even a community with a 535-mem- 
ber city council can do if it is willing to face 
up to the problem of crime. This is not all 
the District did. It began implementing the 
D.C, Commission’s recommendations almost 
before they were published. It took full ad- 
vantage of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act to provide new equipment and training 
for its police, an alcoholic detoxification fa- 
ollity and a citizens information service in 
its municipal court. It supported bail re- 
form, and court reform, and corrections re- 
forms. Just last week I attended a con- 
ference where one hundred of the com- 
munity’s most active citizens, professionals 
in criminal justice fields, as well as civic 
leaders, government officials, and legislators, 
spent two entire days discussing the D.C. 
Crime Commission report, and how the mo- 
mentum it stimulated can be maintained. 

And so the groundwork for Federal-local 
cooperation has been laid, in the National 
Crime Commission, in the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act, and in the District of Co- 
lumbia’s example. On this foundation the 
President has proposed to build the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1967. 

In this Act lies hope and promise for 
meeting our national goals in the war on 
crime. But the Safe Streets Act is not a 
panacea; it is not magical; it is not a bottom- 
less pit of funds; it will not do your job for 
you. It will in fact require you to work 
harder, think more, and spend more. Its 
initial implementation may make your crime 
rates appear to rise and your clearance rates 
appear to fall. It will be a challenge requir- 
ing every bit of ability, imagination, and 
resourcefulness you can muster. 

I believe that the local official can be the 
key to whether the Safe Streets Act succeeds 
where we have never succeeded before. I 
want to concentrate on what these top offi- 
cials personally can do, as elected representa- 
tives, as appointed officials, as political 
activists, as community opinion leaders, and 
as individuals who have both the ear and 
respect of their fellow citizens. 

First, we in Congress must hear what you 
believe the priorities should be. 

In my opinion the Safe Streets Act merits 
the highest priority in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s efforts to combat crime in the United 
States. Yet despite the fact that it was de- 
scribed in President Johnson's State of the 
Union Message two months ago and pre- 
sented to Congress over a month ago, despite 
the fact that I am a member of the Subcom- 
mittee holding hearings on the bill, and 
despite the fact that I have publicly ex- 
pressed my particular interest in the subject 
of crime, I have not received one letter from 
any municipal official urging me to support 
this bill. Whenever I mention firearms, or 
the National Guard, and even when I do not 
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mention obscenity, I receive thousands of 
letters from the appropriate lobbies. But 
not a word about the Safe Streets Act—not 
even complaining that there is not enough 
money in it—from mayors or city managers 
or councilmen. I know this does not indi- 
cate indifference, but Iam afraid it is 
symptomatic of the fact that many public 
Officials have not yet found time to focus 
on their role in this effort. I hope you will 
all have a chance to communicate your 
thoughts to us before you leave or when 
you return home. This will certainly be 
useful to us, and, I think, helpful to you. 

Second, when the bill is passed it can only 
be effective if it is used, and used fully, but 
in good faith, not just to supplement exist- 
ing budgets, but as a source of innovation 
and change. The top local officials will have 
to be able to say “no” to police chiefs who 
suggest proposals which are not well enough 
thought out or not innovative enough, or 
not capable of bringing about change and 
progress. But the “no’s” will have to be 
tempered with encouragement to try again 
until a “yes” is honestly deserved. 

Third, municipal officials must be strong 
and courageous enough to open their cities 
to study by outsiders—by consultants and 
planning groups and analysts—outsiders of 
their choice, but outsiders nevertheless. 
These outsiders will discover what you al- 
ready know, that many criminal justice sys- 
tems are obsolete and inefficient and inef- 
fective, but the outsiders will also come pre- 
pared to make realistic suggestions for im- 
provement. If the city officials are too de- 
fensive, if they are oversensitive, if they try 
to negate all criticism of the past, then the 
future can only be bleak. Cities will have 
to recognize the flaws in their criminal jus- 
tice systems if they are to deal wtih them 
constructively. And they cannot do the job 
alone; they will have to welcome outsiders 
to their midst and let them see the dirty 
linen and perhaps even wash it in public. 
Many of you already know that frequently 
it is only an outsider who can have the in- 
dependence to do what needs to be done ina 
sensitive situation. Those of you who have 
used the services of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police of the Commu- 
nity Relations Service know what I mean. 

Fourth is a related responsibility and a 
difficult one. In many areas of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice, city officials will 
find, as our forefathers found at our nation’s 
birth, that there is strength in unity. They 
may find that pooling of police communica- 
tions and laboratories and computers and 
training facilities among neighboring towns 
and cities and counties not only saves money, 
but vastly improves police effectiveness. And 
they may find that multi-city or state-wide 
or regional arrangements for offender re- 
habilitation hold far greater promise than 
local jails and workhouses. But it may take 
political and personal courage to accept these 
findings and to act on them. Some officials 
will be accused of surrendering sovereignty 
or of undercutting the powers of others, but 
it is the men at the top who must have the 
objectivity and perspective to overcome such 
parochial viewpoints. They must do what 
is right for their communities as a whole 
because it is they who represent no special 
bureaucratic interest, but only the people's 
interest. 

Fifth, they must also be able to stand up 
to law enforcement and judicial and cor- 
rectional agencies if those agencies resist 
internal changes which the public interest 
requires. A stagnant police department will 
resist the measures which can alleviate its 
stagnancy—higher educational standards, 
new types of in-service training, lateral 
entry of officers, civilian legal advisors, and 
others. It will fall to the municipal leaders 
to educate and persuade and act. It will fall 
to them to get the public and the local legis- 
latures behind a program for change and to 
resist obstructionist tactics. 

Sizth, municipal leaders must, on the other 
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hand, support the police, and the courts, 
and correctional agencies, when these agen- 
cies need backing within the structure of 
government in their own efforts at change. 
“Support your police” should not be a dema- 
gogic rallying cry for the city official, but 
a call for his political support for bigger 
police budgets, authorizations for more 
equipment, higher pay, time off for in-service 
training, funds to go to conferences and sem- 
inars, matching funds for Federal grant pro- 
grams. And this support will mean going 
to city councils and to state legislatures for 
more judges, more probation and parole 
Officers, training facilities for correctional 
personnel and all the other resources which 
an effective criminal justice system requires. 

Seventh, and perhaps most vital local lead- 
ership will be crucial in the most important 
dimension of a successful effort in the war 
on crime—an aroused and active citizenry. 
For it is ultimately the public that must 
provide the local financial resources for crim- 
inal justice systems. And it is individual 
citizens who must participate in the detec- 
tion and solution of crime by coming forward 
as witnesses before the police and before the 
courts. And it is individual citizens who 
must provide the jobs and guidance for pa- 
rolees and probationers if they are to be re- 
habilitated. And it is individual citizens who 
can cut the tentacles of organized crime by 
drying up its sources of funds—gambling, 
vice, loan sharking, and other rackets. But 
our citizens cannot fulfill these responsibili- 
ties without leadership, and it is the local 
Officials who must provide that leadership. 
What is said in local speeches and proposed 
in local programs will go further toward 
stimulating public action and support than 
anything we here in Washington can pos- 
sibly do, for the local official is closest to the 
people and his government touches most 
directly on their lives. Yet if he spends his 
time blaming the Supreme Court for crime, 
then it will be difficult to convince his tax- 
payers that more police resources, efficient 
local courts, better correctional system, and 
long term programs to attack the causes of 
crime, are what is called for. If the lead- 
ers do not focus on priorities and on con- 
structive programs, then it will be hard to 
keep the citizens from wasting their efforts 
on useless bickering over peripheral issues. 

I think that President Johnson has shown 
us the way in this regard. He has recog- 
nized that it is action programs which prom- 
ise progress. He realizes that time spent on 
arguing about reversing Supreme Court de- 
cisions is wasted time, and he has wisely 
stayed out of the argument. I hope you 
here and your colleagues throughout the na- 
tion will have the wisdom to follow the Pres- 
ident’s lead. For with his leadership in 
Washington, your support in the communi- 
ties and with a responsive Congress we can 
together provide the programs and resources 
ge nation needs to bring crime under con- 
rol, 


ASSUMPTION OF [REGULATORY 
AUTHORITY BY FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have 
read an article to which I invite the at- 
tention of the entire Senate. It is an 
analysis of some of the problems posed by 
the assumption of regulatory authority 
by the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in fields where that authority has 
not been directly granted by law. The 
article was written by Mr. Lewis E. Har- 
ris, a Nebraskan, and was published in 
the February 1967, issue of Animal Nutri- 
tion and Health. 

Mr. Harris speaks from many years of 
personal experience with the Food and 
Drug Administration and close associa- 
tion with the research and development 
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programs conducted by pharmaceutical 
industries. I feel certain that all of us 
realize that it took great courage for him 
to stand up and criticize a Government 
agency with which he does business. Yet 
he considered the situation so dangerous 
that some knowledgeable person needed 
to speak out on the subject in the na- 
tional interest. 

Iask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FDA: BUREAUCRATIC STUMBLING BLOCK IN 
New DRUG DEVELOPMENT—EFFECT OF FDA 
LAWS AND ACTIVITIES ON THE LIVESTOCK AND 
POULTRY INDUSTRY 


(By Lewis E. Harris) 


(Nore.—The author is president and 
founder of Harris Laboratories, Inc., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. He is also president of Norden 
Laboratories, Inc., chairman of the board 
of Scientific Development Corporation and 
a special lecturer at University of Nebraska. 
He is a member of 16 national and seven 
state or local professional and scientific or- 
ganizations, including six of which he is a 
past president. He is also a member of 
numerous honorary, civic, fraternal and rell- 
gious organizations. He has patents and 
publications in the fields of analytical 
chemistry, food products, pharmaceutical re- 
search and production, toxicology, waste dis- 
posal, water and sewage treatment and scien- 
tific crime detection. He is a graduate of 
University of Nebraska, 1932, with a M.Sc. 
awarded in 1933, and additional PhD. level 
studies from 1941 to 1945.) 

It is difficult to evaluate the full effect 
of the 1962 Amendments to the Federal Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act on the livestock and 
poultry industry, for only during the past 
year have we begun to realize the extent to 
which new regulations and interpretations 
of the Amendments were planned by govern- 
ment bureaucracies. Now we find the intent 
of Congress repeatedly circumvented or ig- 
nored by such devices. It appears that some 
Officials in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare and Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration sponsored and supported various 
specific parts of the 1962 Drug Amendments, 
for they saw this as the mechanism whereby 
they could accomplish goals long sought in 
establishing unrealistic controls and in 
building departmental empires. If this was 
done deliberately, these individuals have been 
eminently successful. 

the past four years we have seen a 
continuous decline in the number of impor- 
tant new drugs introduced into the animal 
health market. This situation has not re- 
sulted from lack of industry research. In- 
deed, industry has continually increased the 
number of dollars spent in this fleld. Phar- 
maceutical manufacturers have developed a 
number of new products which are safe and 
clinically effective and have submitted de- 
tailed and realistically complete New Drug 
Applications (NDA's) covering these items. 
But FDA has cleared only a small percentage 
of such applications. 

The livestock and poultry industry, those 
who need these improved and more effective 
pharmaceutical products, have started ask- 
ing “Why,” and “What causes the delay?” 
Some of the blame must be absorbed by in- 
dustry where grossly incomplete NDA’s have 
been submitted, but these constitute only a 
small percentage, and rarely represent the 
really important products. What, then, is 
the trouble? Im answer, most manufac- 
turers could write volumes. 

Basically, there is something radically 
wrong with FDA organization, its flow sys- 
tems, the delegating of authority, and clear- 
cut policies. To the best of my knowledge, 
FDA has never accepted and approved an 
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NDA on the basis of data supplied in the first 
draft. There is always something found to 
be “incomplete,” regardless of how insignifi- 
cant the point might be. Now surely, FDA 
doesn't have a corner on all the brains. 
Surely scientists and specialists in industry 
must have intelligence equal to that found 
in FDA. Why, then, does FDA strive so 
consistently to pick out insignificant points 
on which further data are requested? If in- 
dustry submits 300 clinical cases, FDA be- 
lieves it should have 325. If 325 are sub- 
mitted, FDA asks for 350, and so on. 

But if we agree for the moment that FDA 
requests for more data are realistic, then 
the first response should enumerate all the 
points wherein there is question. I don’t 
believe there has ever been a first response 
from FDA which listed all areas in which 
they considered the application incomplete. 
For years, the practice has been to list a few 
in first response, then when these data are 
supplied, the second response includes one or 
more entirely new matters. This may con- 
tinue through three to ten responses, each 
resulting in delays ranging from 60 days to 
one year. If all requests for additional in- 
formation were included in first response, 
all items could be handled simultaneously, 
and the time for NDA clearance could be 
reduced from years to months. 

Currently, a somewhat new and different 
delaying tactic is being encountered. After 
all the medical, scientific and technical as- 
pects of an NDA have been reviewed and 
cleared by persons trained in these special- 
ized fields, it seems necessary for the NDA 
to be “reviewed” by someone in the Com- 
missioner’s office. These “reviewers” appear 
to be persons with limited technical knowl- 
edge. They seem to be primarily concerned 
with “nit-picking” and so we have NDA's be- 
ing returned for clarification, or with requests 
for additional data which have little, if any, 
useful purpose. This system of reviewing in 
the Commissioner’s office has caused the 
worst bottleneck in the history of FDA. Un- 
fortunately, the Commissioner and his as- 
sistants seem to be so busy making speeches 
with wholesale condemnation of industry, 
that very little attention is given to matters 
of organization, policies, clearance of NDA’s 
or necessary correspondence. This speech- 
making smoke screen to hide inefficiency and 
poor management is costing the livestock in- 
dustry and the public both as food consumers 
and taxpayers, millions or even billions of 
dollars. 

In reviewing the period since enactment of 
1962 Drug Amendments, it is my opinion 
their principal effect on the livestock indus- 
try has been to delay unnecessarily the avail- 
ability of important new drugs for use in 
control and treatment of animal diseases. 

In viewing the current situation, the nega- 
tive effect of the 1962 Amendments not only 
continues, but appears to be increasingly 
serious. For a while, it seemed the total 
FDA organization and handling of NDA’s was 
improving. This was particularly true in 
the Bureau of Veterinary Medicine. But as 
of today, FDA gives the impression of jump- 
ing on a horse and riding off in all directions. 
There is little or no delegation of authority, 
it is difficult and sometimes impossible to ob- 
tain status information on an NDA, and in 
many areas it takes weeks or months to get 
a written opinion. 

Further, we have reached a point where 
FDA is actually dictating and trying to di- 
rect the practice of human and veterinary 
medicine. And the medical opinions are fre- 
quently being given by individuals who have 
little, if any, actual experience in practice. 

But, even more serious is the current FDA 
program related to advertising. In this con- 
nection, one wonders whether FDA hasn't 
actually become vindictive. Again we have 
a controversy concerning intent of Congress, 
FDA has apparently concluded that drug 
manufacturers are basically dishonest, and 
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physicians and veterinarians lack intelli- 
gence and professional judgment to use 
products properly, Some FDA officials have 
suddenly become advertising geniuses. They 
see deliberately planned innuendo in profes- 
sional advertising, and believe the physician 
and veterinarian are being misled. Some 
of their reasoning is so absurd it is fright- 
ening. 

The current problem, however, also ex- 
tends to the now popular program of “con- 
sumer protection.” FDA and other federal 
agencies have decided the average consumer 
is also deficient in intelligence, is readily 
misled by advertising and labeling, and really 
needs extreme protection from what is pic- 
tured as a dishonest industry. Indeed, it 
would appear that some federal agency zea- 
lots would be satisfied only when a staff 
of federal guides could be stationed at each 
shopping center to lead the poor uninformed, 
gullible consumer through the shops, point- 
ing out the many hazards lurking on shelves, 
and aid in comparing labels to assure getting 
the best bargain. 

Even more amazing is the recent effort of 
FDA officials to be concerned with the cost 
of drugs. In careful reading of the original 
law and amendments, I fail to find anything 
which remotely suggests a role for FDA in 
price matters. 

At this time, the FDA attempts to expand 
control of every aspect of food and drug 
manufacturing and marketing, together 
with the lack of FDA organization, have 
brought us to the most chaotic situation 
which has existed since the enactment of the 
1962 Drug Amendments. The effect of this 
on the livestock and poultry industry is 
incalculable, but enormous. At the very 
time we need to do everything possible to 
expand production of food producing animals 
and poultry, we are experiencing the great- 
est problem in obtaining NDA clearance of 
important new drugs which are essential for 
the prevention, control and treatment of an- 
imal diseases. 

FDA public relations departments point 
with pride to the number of NDA applications 
cleared each month, This may look good 
to the public, but those of us in the industry 
recognize that the great majority of these 
clearances are for products which are simply 
new dosage forms or combinations of drugs 
previously in wide use. One could speculate 
that the kind of press releases used by FDA 
might actually be subject to strong action if 
used in similar manner by industry. 

What about the future? I wish I could be 
optimistic, but in view of the past and pres- 
ent situation, I can predict only complica- 
tions in the years ahead. Some of the un- 
realistic FDA requirements can do nothing 
but suppress research in many areas, The 
extreme cost now involved makes it imprac- 
tical to carry development of some new com- 
pounds far enough to evaluate them properly. 
Many useful compounds will fall by the way- 
side simply because it is economically im- 
practical to carry them far enough in develop- 
ment. Every time this happens, the livestock 
industry suffers, and the public is directly 
affected. 

What can be done? First, we need to de- 
velop a sense of balance. We must insist that 
the advantages of a new compound or prod- 
uct be more carefully weighed against any 
real or assumed disadvantages instead of con- 
tinuing the present policy of rejection if any 
real or assumed side effect is apparent. Un- 
fortunately, many FDA officials recognize the 
need for this approach, but are reluctant to 
speak out for what is right because of fear of 
embarrassment or unjustified ridicule by 
some senator, congressman, or feature story 
writer. Using present FDA policies and 
standards, it is doubtful that penicillin could 
now be cleared as a new drug. And this 
should cause one to wonder about how many 
equally valuable new drugs are being with- 


held because of FDA activities and policies. 
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Second, we must direct our attention to 
electing senators or congressmen who will 
stand on principle, rather than what may 
be politically expedient. We now have several 
elected representatives who have learned to 
make effective use of any negative concerned 
with drugs or related compounds. They do 
this by exaggerating the negative aspect and 
ignoring the positive. This makes newspaper 
headlines, and creates the impression such 
representatives are protecting the public 
from poisonous or dangerous drugs. To date, 
efforts to refute these attacks by presenting 
a true picture usually receive little or no 
attention, for these aren’t sufficiently sensa- 
tional, and do little to get more votes for an 
elected official. 

Third, we must challenge FDA in any and 
all cases where there is adequate evidence 
that it has not properly interpreted the data 
presented to it. This will have to be done by 
insisting on hearings when applicable, and 
going to the courts when necessary. 

Fourth, the livestock industry must be- 
come more vocal in demanding a realistic ap- 
proach by FDA in relation to new drugs 
needed to improve livestock health, and to 
Provide necessary food for an increasing 
population. It must become more effective 
in telling its side of the story. 

During the past several years, the drug 
industry, veterinarians, food processors, poul- 
try and livestock men and others related di- 
rectly and indirectly to the food and drug 
industry have been so stunned by the vicious 
and unjustified attacks made on them by a 
few congressmen, certain FDA officials, and 
some feature writers who specialize in sensa- 
tionalism, that they have not moved effec- 
tively to neutralize these attacks. All of 
these individuals and firms have been put in 
a position of having to defend themselves, 
and this kind of action doesn’t get much 
attention in the press. Now, a strong 
program must be initiated to get a positive 
story to the public in an emphatic manner. 
Staff writers for some congressmen, for cer- 
tain government agencies, and for some “do- 
gooder” independent groups, have become 
very proficient in the art of half-truths, in- 
complete stories, sensationalism and innuen- 
do in relation to the food and drug industry. 
This must be neutralized, and the public 
made aware of how it has been misled. 

This is a tremendous task. But either we 
fight back and insist on fair play, or we move 
slowly into oblivion with eventual govern- 
ment take-over of all drug research and pro- 
duction. Then it may be only a simple 
further step to complete federal control of 
food-producing animals. 


THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, a little 
over 20 years ago President Harry Tru- 
man outlined to an anxious Congress and 
an anxious world the American aid pro- 
grams for Greece and Turkey which later 
came to be known as the Truman 
doctrine. 

It was a time of civil war and of at- 
tempted foreign intervention similar to 
what we are witnessing in Vietnam today. 
President Truman summed up the pro- 
gram by stating: 

It must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting at- 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities 
or by outside pressures. 


That policy was questioned and se- 
verely attacked by many Americans and 
others throughout the world. President 
Truman was called a warmonger and 
an interventionist. But he persisted in 
what he thought was right. Greece and 
Turkey are free nations because Presi- 
dent Truman did not weaken. 
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Today, President Johnson faces the 
same situation in Vietnam. Under cover 
of a civil conflict, armed minorities are 
attempting to subjugate a free people— 
and the United States has rightfully op- 
posed that subjugation, even though 
there are those who continue to protest 
our policies in Vietnam. 

Each time in the last 20 years, when 
communism has tried to use civil conflict 
as a mask for international subversion, 
the United States has stood against it— 
in Korea, in Berlin, in Cuba, and in 
Vietnam. 

Harry Truman taught us the lesson of 
our times, that the security of the United 
States is intimately bound to the security 
of every free nation in the world; this 
remains our basic commitment today. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp letters from the President of 
the United States to President Truman; 
King Constantine, of Greece; and Presi- 
dent Cevdet Sunay, of Turkey. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
PRESIDENT Harry S. TRUMAN 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Independence, Mo. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On this day—as on so 
many others—those who love freedom will 
once again honor your name. 

Twenty years ago you went before the Con- 
gress and summoned the American people to 
a great endeavor: that of helping free peo- 
ples to “maintain their free institutions and 
their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose upon them 
totalitarian regimes.” 

With that message you served two great 
functions of the Presidency—those of the 
teacher and the leader. You related the 
struggle of the Greek people against armed 
terrorism to the national security of the 
United States. You recognized that totali- 
tarian regimes, imposed upon free peoples by 
direct or indirect aggression, “undermine the 
foundations of international peace.” And 
you called upon the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to help resist that aggression. 

Today America is again engaged in helping 
to turn back armed terrorism. As in your 
day, there are those who believe that effort is 
too costly. As on other occasions during the 
past twenty years, there are those who coun- 
sel us that the stakes are not high enough, 
nor the danger near enough, to warrant our 
involvement. 

But our people have learned that freedom 
is not divisible; that order in the world is 
vital to our national interest; and that the 
highest costs are paid not »y those who meet 
their responsibilities, but by those who ig- 
nore them. 

You helped to teach those lessons, Mr. 
President. Just as importantly, you had the 
courage and the determination to put them 
into practice: in Greece and Turkey, in Ber- 
lin, in Korea, and in other parts of the world 
where today men are free and prospering 
because of what you did. 

March 12th is thus a proud anniversary. 
Years from now men will still mark this date, 
and the man whose Doctrine gave it meaning. 

With best wishes for your health and hap- 
piness. 

Devotedly, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO KING 

CONSTANTINE OF GREECE 
Twenty years ago today, President Harry 
8 asked the American people to 
help the Greek nation preserve its freedom. 
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Before a joint session of the Congress, he 
declared: 

“I believe it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures.” 

The message and the program he con- 
veyed on that historic occasion became 
known as the Truman Doctrine. 

In commemoration of that decisive hour, 
in thanksgiving for his courage and vision, 
and in celebration of the friendship that 
endures between our peoples, I extend to 
you and the citizens of Greece my warm 
greetings and best wishes. In this I am 
joined by every American who rejoices that 
Greece is today free and prospering. 

President Truman recognized that the 
security of the United States was intimately 
related to that of Greece. He warned our 
people—who, like yours, had just emerged 
from a savage conflict with another ter- 
rorist aggression—that 

“We shall not realize our objectives unless 
we are willing to help free peoples to main- 
tain their free institutions and their na- 
tional integrity against aggressive move- 
ments that seek to impose upon them totali- 
tarian regimes. This is no more than a frank 
recognition that totalitarian regimes imposed 
upon free peoples, by direct or indirect ag- 
gression, undermine the foundations of in- 
ternational peace and hence the security of 
the United States.” 

The American people responded to his call 
for assistance to a people struggling to be 
free—and their decision has affected, not 
only the security of your great nation, but 
the security of the world for two decades. 

I am aware of the sacrifices made by the 
Greek people in the past 20 years. I am 
proud of the fact that throughout that 
period, the United States and Greece have 
worked together in close partnership toward 
common goals. I revere the Greek spirit, 
that for thousands of years has inspired the 
world, and that has taught men to cherish 
freedom above all else in life. 

Today we mark a moment in man’s long 
quest for freedom. I salute you and your 
people on this proud anniversary, and I 
look forward to a future of continued friend- 
ship and cooperation between our nations. 
MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT JOHNSON TO PRESI- 

DENT CEVDET SUNAY, OF TURKEY 


On the twentieth anniversary of the Tru- 
man Doctrine, I extend to you and to the 
Turkish people my good wishes. Then as 
now, the American people admire the vitality 
and the passion for freedom of the Turkish 
people. Then as now, the United States is 
proud of its association with the forward- 
looking Turkish nation. 

Turkey has been a sturdy ally in NATO 
and CENTO. Its men played an unforget- 
able part with the United Nations forces 
which assured that aggression would not 
succeed in Korea. 

With its security assured by its own cour- 
age and efforts, united with those of its al- 
lies, Turkey has moved forward remarkably 
in economic and social development. The 
vision of a modern Turkey, not only loyal 
to its own traditions and ambitions, but also 
a creative part of the world of contempo- 
rary science, technology, and industry, has 
been brought measurably closer to reality. 

The visit you will soon be making to the 
United States affords an opportunity to give 
added meaning to that association. It will 
also serve as a symbol of the importance of 
the partnership of our two great republics. 
Mrs. Johnson and I are looking forward to 
welcoming you and Mrs. Sunay. 


SENATOR SPARKMAN’S SPEECH 
AT NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 4 Senator SPARKMAN made a 
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speech to the members of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association at their annual 
convention held in New Orleans, La. 
Senator SparkMan’s speech is an inter- 
esting and informative analysis of many 
banking matters and it challenges the 
Nation’s banks to enter a number of 
fields where they could serve the Nation 
and the Nation’s communities even more 
effectively. 

I believe the speech would be of inter- 
est to the Senate and to the public and I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have his introduction printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION, MARCH 4 

Mr. DuBots. The third general session of 
our convention is now called to order: 

We are privileged this afternoon to have 
with us the distinguished United States 
Senator from Alabama who is Chairman of 
the Senate Banking Committee. I think it 
would be appropriate if we called upon our 
Alabama director, Roland L. Adams, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Bank of York, York, 
Alabama, to introduce our speaker. 

Mr. Apams. Our speaker this morning 
knows the meaning of independence. His 
parents had limited means but much self 
reliance. They looked for nothing beyond 
what they could earn by their own efforts. 
All worked hard on the farm in Morgan 
County, Alabama, and young John did his 
share. In his teens, he planted, worked 
and harvested his own field to earn money 
for his education, and at school, he kept 
furnaces stoked for dollars to meet the cost 
of board and room. Elected to Congress 30 
years ago, our guest served five House terms 
and was recognized as a vigorous spokesman 
for his state and the South. Twenty years 
ago, he won a special election to the Senate 
seat vacated by the death of Senator Bank- 
head, and in 1952, he was the Democratic 
candidate for vice president of the United 
States. He recently moved up to chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and men who know the Senate say 
that, measured in terms of committee posi- 
tion, John Sparkman is the Senate’s most 
senior member. Every person in Alabama 
has benefited in some way from Sparkman- 
sponsored programs such as health care, 
rural telephones, veterans’ legislation, edu- 
cational measures, programs for the elderly 
and dependent, and social security. On the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Spark- 
man’s strong, realistic voice makes him the 
committee leader supporting our stand in 
Viet-Nam. But in spite of his strenuous 
work load due to his membership on six com- 
mittees, our guest is unfailingly, today as 
always, a plain-spoken, farm-bred, southern 
gentleman without guile. I am proud to 
present a distinguished American, Senator 
John J. Sparkman of Alabama. 

Senator JOHN J. Sparkman, Thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen, thank you Roland 
Adams for that very generous introduction. 
Mr. President, I'm glad to see you again. We 
met together about a week or ten days ago 
in a blizzard. That's a funny place to meet, 
but that’s just what you run into when you 
go to Minnesota in the wintertime. We had 
a great meeting, though. 

. >. a * * 

I do appreciate the introduction by my 
long-time friend, Roland Adams. I have 
known Roland and his series of brothers that 
came to the University of Alabama for a 
great many years, I have told this story 
often and I’m sure some of you have had it, 
but talking about introductions, I think this 
is the first time I was ever introduced as a 
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man without guile. You know I'm going to 
remember that! 


* . * * * 


I am glad to have the opportunity to meet 
with you people here today at the Conven- 
tion of the Independent Bankers Association 
in this great city of New Orleans and to share 
with you some of my thoughts on our Amer- 
ican banking system. Louisiana, with its 
background of French and Spanish history 
and tradition, recalls to our minds the depth 
and breadth of the background of our bank- 
ing system. Louisiana was an essential fac- 
tor in the Mississippi scheme of the Scotch 
financial genius, John Law, whose Louisiana 
Company was part of his French banking 
system in the early seventeen hundreds. 
Louisiana was also the scene of an engineer- 
ing triumph by James B. Eads, builder of the 
Mississippi River Bridge at St. Louis. Using 
funds from his National Bank of the State 
of Missouri, which failed in the process, Eads 
built jetties in the South Pass below New 
Orleans which permitted the largest ships in 
the world at that time to come up to New 
Orleans, and raised the city from the eleventh 
to the second place as an exporting port. To- 
day, we trust banking can do as much to 
develop the country as did Law's and Eads’ 
banks, but without their failures and losses. 

Louisiana can also claim much of the 
credit for the continued existence of the dual 
banking system. It was Senator Huey Long 
who in 1933 filibustered against a bill pro- 
posed by Senator Carter Glass which would 
have permitted national banks to branch 
state-wide, regardless of State laws. As a 
Southerner, believing in the filfbuster, I'm 
glad to throw in that little note and remind 
you of the debt which you owe to the system 
of filibustering in the United States Senate. 
The compromise which resulted, requiring 
national bank branching to follow State 
branch banking laws, has lasted to this day 
and only a couple of months ago was upheld 
in a decision by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Utah branch bank cases. The 
principle of substantial competitive equality 
enunciated by the Court is indeed vital to the 
dual banking system. 

One of the characteristics of the American 
banking system is its diversity and variety. 
It includes small independent banks as well 
as large branch banks and holding com- 
panies. As the Chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business for many 
years, and as the sponsor of many laws de- 
signed to help small competitive businesses, 
I am especially glad to have the opportunity 
of addressing this Association which is made 
up in great part of many small independent 
community banks, which do much of their 
business with small business firms in all parts 
of the nation. Small banks and small busi- 
nesses have a vital role to play in our econ- 
omy and we must see that they have the 
opportunity to compete on equal terms with 
their larger counterparts. 

Competition in banking is one of the most 
conspicuous aspects of our banking system. 
Our commercial banks, almost 14,000 of them, 
compete with each other and with savings 
and loan associations, and savings banks, 
and finance companies, and insurance com- 
panies, and with other financial institutions. 
As long as the dual banking system con- 
tinues, with 50 different State banking sys- 
tems and 60 corresponding national bank sys- 
tems, and as long as these competing finan- 
cial institutions continue, we can never reach 
the degree of concentration of some foreign 
countries which have only a handful of na- 
tion-wide banks, or the degree of concentra- 
tion of our major manufacturing industries, 
with a dozen or less nation-wide firms doing 
90% or more of the nation's business in their 
field. Even in the case of our largest banks, 
we must note that there are now 46 commer- 
cial banks with a billion dollars or more of 
assets, and 8 savings bank and 3 savings and 
loan associations in this same giant category. 
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These huge institutions and their many 
slightly smaller fellows provide a substantial 
measure of nation-wide competition, along 
with the intense regional and local competi- 
tion of both the large and the small institu- 
tions. 

Competition in banking is different from 
competition in most industries because 
banking is so closely regulated in many of 
its aspects in view of its importance to the 
stability of our economy. Entry into bank- 
ing is restricted. Obtaining a bank charter 
from the Comptroller or a State Supervisor 
is not an easy matter. Real and convincing 
proof of convenience and necessity must be 
shown, in the light of other available banks 
and other financial institutions and the 
service that they can provide. The invest- 
ments and loans that banks may make are 
severely limited and their interest rates and 
charges are reviewed and frequently re- 
stricted by law. And the reserve require- 
ments imposed on banks in order to insure 
their solvency and to carry out the nation’s 
monetary policy constitute a real and sub- 
stantial burden on the operation of banks. 

Competition in banking is also different 
from competition in most industries because 
of the nature of banking. Banks do not 
sell a product. They are a “service” indus- 
try. Their raw materials, deposits, come 
from their customers because they, the 
banks, render a needed service by holding 
their depositors’ funds safely and making 
them available in a convenient fashion— 
with interest in the case of savings deposits, 
or a small service charge in the case of de- 
mand deposits. Banks lend or invest the 
‘funds entrusted to them so as to make a 
return for their depositors and stockholders, 
and, of greater social importance, so as to 
enable the borrowers to undertake enter- 
prises profitable to them and beneficial to 
the community and the country and to buy 
consumers’ goods and houses which benefit 
the borrowers and the community and the 
manufacturers and builders. Making sound 
and constructive loans, incidentally, is not 
an automatic or easy process. The amounts 
and terms of the loans must be weighed in 
the light of the available funds, of compet- 
ing demands, and of the needs of the bor- 
rower, and of his ability to make profitable 
use of the funds and to repay them with the 
interest on which the bank and its deposi- 
tors and stockholders depend. And of 
course, banks provide many other services: 
investment advice, trust work, and so on. 

All of these functions, all of these services, 
depend on the confidence which the bank's 
customers have in the bank. If a bank's 
depositors lose their confidence, all demand 
deposits can be withdrawn in a day, and all 
savings deposits in not much longer a time. 
This is not true of any other industry. Steel 
companies, chemical companies, and oil com- 
panies have products and assets that the 
public must have and must buy. Confidence, 
beyond confidence that the products are 
genuine and as represented, is immaterial. 
But in a bank, confidence in its soundness 
and in its ability to provide the various serv- 
ices we need from banks is vital to the con- 
tinued existence of the bank. 

Competition in banking resembles much 
more closely competition between lawyers 
or doctors, where confidence in the services 
provided from day to day to the clients or 
patients is absolutely vital to the continu- 
ance of the lawyer’s or doctor's practice. I 
do not think it is farfetched to compare the 
services rendered by a doctor or a lawyer 
with the services rendered by a banker. Ac- 
cepting deposits and cashing checks may be 
easy, though handling thousands of checks 
at a cost of five or ten cents each is a dif- 
ficult mechanical job. But appraising homes 
or apartment houses or office buildings or 
factories is not so easy and handling a 
volume of consumer loans or making sound 
agricultural loans or working out a com- 
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plicated industrial financing operation in- 
volves years of experience, a great deal of in- 
formation, and a deep knowledge of human 
character. 

It should be clear that from what I've 
said about the work of banks and bankers 
that I.am convinced that they are essential 
to the growth and development of their 
respective communities. As Alexander Ham- 
ilton said in 1790, banks become nurseries of 
national wealth. They are the principal in- 
stitutions through which the savings of a 
community can be collected and channeled 
into productive purposes. They are the 
principal means of carrying on all the trade 
and industry of the country. And they are 
indispensable to the carrying on of the gov- 
ernment’s taxing and borrowing and spend- 
ing activities. 

I have mentioned the part which the Na- 
tional Bank of the State of Missouri played 
in financing the Mississippi River Bridge and 
the South Pass jetties, which were credited 
with increasing the value of the Mississippi 
valley farms and industries by a billion dol- 
lars, at the cost unfortunately of the bank’s 
solvency, though the depositors eventually 
were paid in full. And each of you can 
think of many local projects which you have 
financed to the benefit of your communities. 

But, each of you know too that the bank- 
ing community has not always lived up to 
all of its possibilities and that every time 
banks have failed to supply all of the legiti- 
mate needs of their communities, someone 
else has moved into the vacuum. Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum and this is just as true in 
the financial world as it is in physics. Be- 
cause banks failed to supply needs for small 
savers and small depositors, savings and loan 
associations, savings banks, credit unions, 
and the postal savings system were set up and 
have effectively supplied the needed services. 
Because banks did not supply the needs for 
small loans and mortgages, the savings in- 
stitutions and credit unions, and finance 
companies, and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the specialized farm loan insti- 
tutions were established. 

These other specialized institutions are 
now doing a fine job—to the distress of many 
banks which regret their earlier inatten- 
tion to these other financial opportunities. 

I should like to add that as time has 
passed, the banks and the financial insti- 
tutions I have mentioned as coming in to 
fill the vacuum have moved closer and closer 
together in rendering community service. 

Can banks and bankers take advantage of 
these lessons? Are you alert to all the com- 
ing developments and the coming opportu- 
nities to render service to your communities 
and country? I should like to suggest a few 
possibilities along these lines that you might 
do well to consider. 

. Å. > 7 * 


Having been Chairman of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee for some 15 or 17 years, I 
feel very keenly the need of small businesses 
in every community in this nation of ours. 
Between 90 and 95% of the businesses in 
this country are small businesses. They work 
50% of the total labor force in the country. 
They produce in excess of 40% of the total 
manufactured production in this country. 
And yet, many of them—I am almost 
tempted to say most of them—have a very 
hard time finding adequate support to give 
them the kind of operation and the privilege 
of expanding, and of adopting new methods, 
new technology, new equipment that they 
need. Small businesses need constructive 
and imaginative banking to enable them to 
grow and prosper. Some of these small busi- 
nesses are uncertain and speculative. So 
were Ford, and Standard Oil, and General 
Electric at one time. We have established 
the Small Business Administration and the 
Small Business Investment Company pro- 
gram to provide government backing for the 
small firms and for the bankers and other in- 
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vestors in small businesses. I should like to 
urge all of you to look carefully into the 
whole field of small businesses and the aids 
which SBA can give you in this area. The 
last couple of days we've been holding hear- 
ings in the Senate on the small business out- 
look throughout the country generally. We 
discussed the banking aids, bank participa- 
tions, bank loans guaranteed by the SBA, a 
plan whereby a bank makes the loan and the 
SBA guarantees 90% of it. In other words, 
only a 10% risk taken by the bank in making 
those loans. I'm told that the banks are 
coming in to the program quite well through- 
out the whole country. If you are not, I 
urge you to check into it and see if it’s not 
a real opportunity there for you to aid the 
backbone of the economy of our country— 
the small businesses in your respective com- 
munities. 

Another area in which I often wonder if 
banks have taken full advantage of is the Ex- 
port-Import Bank p: , and I believe 
all of you might well look into this field. The 
Export-Import Bank has many programs of 
insurance, and guaranties, and participations 
which can be of great help to small firms and 
small banks which may want to share in the 
program, And incidentally, helping to pro- 
mote exports can benefit friendly nations 
around the world and help to solve a very 
embarrassing problem of ours—that is, our 
balance of payments problem. 

Another field where banks, large and small, 
can do much to help their customers and 
their communities is in urban renewal. And 
this is just as much needed in small towns 
as it is in large cities. I am sure that each 
of you knows of some parts of your cities, 
towns or villages, or even of your country- 
side, where worn-out or obsolete buildings 
and facilities are a burden on your tax rolls 
and a fire and a health hazard and a detri- 
ment and handicap to those of your fellow 
citizens who must use them or live in them. 
If these were replaced by modern and effi- 
cient buildings, everyone would benefit, in- 
cluding the construction industry—the occu- 
pants of the new houses, the students at the 
new schools, the patients of the new hos- 
pitals, the workers in the new factories, and 
let me mention one of the most important 
the tax rolls of your respective local govern- 
ments. 

Now I'll pause just a minute to give you 
an example of what I'm talking about. You 
know, the City of Washington is often de- 
scribed as the most beautiful city in the 
world. Up until a few years ago, it had some 
of the worst slums to be found in the whole 
United States—right within the shadow of 
the Capitol Dome. It’s not rid of these slums 
altogether, yet, but thank goodness it is rid 
of these that were right under the shadows 
of the Dome. I'll tell you they're just in- 
conceivable; I’ve been down in them and they 
were unbelievable, but they were there. Fi- 
nally, they put in an urban renewal project 
and they cleared 555 acres—that’s a pretty 
good sized area—of buildings. It took years 
to get them all taken down and cleared out, 
and to start construction on new buildings, 
but I remember when the first building was 
completed. It was an apartment building 
and when it went on the tax rolls, the Wash- 
ington Post had a news story which I've 
always remembered and it was this: That 
this one building when it was evaluated for 
the tax roll brought in twelve times as much 
taxes as the whole area had before it had 
been cleared out. Now today that area is 
pretty well built up. They’re still building, 
but I wonder how many times the tax rolls 
have been multiplied as a result of this urban 
renewal project. And on a lesser degree, it 
can be done in every community in the Unit- 
ed States; and we can gradually over the 
years—it’ll take a long, long time—but we 
can gradually clean out these blighted areas 
that exist in practically every town and city 
in the United States. Urban renewal and 
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urban development, and I include in this 
the renewal and development of small towns 
and villages, and even the rural areas, will 
be one of the leading features of the coming 
decades, We're just getting started in it. 

Senator Ribicoff has conducted hearings 
back during the recess of Congress as to the 
needs of our cities in rebuilding the down- 
town area and providing the rapid transit, 
adequate parking areas, urban renewal and 
urban redevelopment, and he came up with 
a program that he was suggesting that would 
involve both private and public, and local 
governmental participation, which he said 
would cost one trillion dollars. I was listen- 
ing to him on a TV program when he said 
that; you know I nearly fell out of my seat. 
Speaking of a trillion dollars! You know, 
when I went to Congress, I didn’t know what 
a million dollars was. I have learned, during 
the time I've been there, to talk in terms of 
billions, but Senator Pastore gave me an illus- 
tration the other day of what a billion dol- 
lars would be like. If stacked in thousand 
dollar bills, he told me how high it would 
be. And then he told me of what the 
amount of the budget of the United States 
would amount to and he said it would be 140 
inches higher than the Washington Monu- 
ment. Well I still don’t have much of a 
conception of what that much money would 
be but trillions just get clear out from be- 
yond me. I did get a warning of this— 
Sylvia Porter wrote an article in one of her 
columns of several months ago in which she 
said that this was fast becoming a trillion 
dollar country and it startled me but I read 
her column and I saw that we were moving 
very fast in that direction. We've got a gross 
national product today of 770 billion dol- 
lars; I believe the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of which I am a member predicted that 
our gross national product would hit a tril- 
lion dollars by 1975 and that’s what she was 
saying—we were approaching a trillion dol- 
lars, When I went to Congress a little over 
30 years ago, the gross national product 
was—I'll bet you couldn't guess—it was less 
than 50 billion dollars and today it is 770 
billion dollars. The total intake of the 
Federal Government when I went to Con- 
gress was seven billion dollars a year. Why 
that’s just a little over half of what the 
interest on the national debt is now. I saw 
a cartoon the other day which I thought was 
rather good. It was talking about this tril- 
lion dollar economy and these fellows were 
scratching their heads and said, for mercy’s 
sake, don't let the budget planners know 
what comes after trillion! Well, going back 
to urban renewal and urban development, 
banks have done much in this field over 
the past years. I urge you to make every 
effort to take the leading role in your com- 
munities in this effort over the coming years. 
It will benefit you in every way. 

A related project is the area redevelop- 
ment program which the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee sponsored in 1961, as an 
outgrowth of hearings that I had held earlier 
on the subject of rural poverty. This Fed- 
eral program has had many difficulties of 
administration, but it still offers much 
promise, And the State and local develop- 
ment corporations which preceded the Fed- 
eral program are still carrying out many 
valuable projects and providing needed jobs 
and profits for many communities. I may 
say, Roland, that our State of Alabama has 
profited greatly from that program. If I'm 
not mistaken we've got them right there in 
your County, two or three. 

I should like to mention one more program 
which every bank and every other financial 
institution should back with every available 
dollar. That's the student aid program. I 
do not mean just the government-sponsored 
program, but every form of financial aid 
to students—in grade school, high school, 
college and graduate school. And I do not 


mean just the student loans, but also part- 
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time and summer jobs, and loans to schools 
and colleges to build classrooms and dormi- 
tories. I know the need for education and 
I know the benefits of education. As Roland 
said, I worked my own way through college 
and I have never regretted it. But I had 
to find a job, and with the increased cost 
of education today, it may not be possible 
for students to earn all of their way through 
school or college. We all know the benefits 
of education today, high school, college and 
graduate school. We know the benefits to 
the student, his family, his employer, his 
community and the country. And we all 
know the increasing cost of providing the 
education to more and more of our young 
people who are clamoring at the doors of 
our colleges and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. We also know that the leaders of 
the country, ten, twenty, thirty years from 
now, will be the men and women who are 
now in schools and colleges. I cannot think 
of a better piece of institutional advertising 
that banks could undertake than to partici- 
pate in educating the next generation of 
our country’s leaders. 

I have mentioned a number of fields in 
which I am convinced that you bankers 
could help your communities and your cus- 
tomers and yourselves by active and imagi- 
native participation. In each of these fields 
the government has undertaken programs 
and I urge each of you to look into these 
governmental programs to see if they could 
be of value to you. But I urge you to look 
into each of these fields from your own point 
of view as bankers and as citizens to see what 
you can do yourself, and through your banks 
regardless of the government programs. I 
am convinced that individual citizens and 
communities can do much along these lines 
on their own initiative and at their own cost 
and in their own way without any govern- 
ment assistance and without any govern- 
ment control. The government programs 
have been undertaken primarily because you 
and I and our friends and our neighbors 
have been too busy with other things to do 
as much as we should have done in these 
fields. As leaders in your communities and 
with the benefit of the financial resources at 
your command, you can stimulate and assist 
your communities to improve and develop 
themselves along these lines, with little or 
no governmental assistance. In doing this, 
you will carry out your highest function as 
bankers. You will become nurseries of na- 
tional wealth, and at the same time you can 
earn the rewards for your stockholders and 
yourselves to which they and you are justly 
entitled. I envy you this task and I wish you 
well in it. Certainly, our Committee, and I 
personally, will always be glad to do what 
we can to be helpful in forwarding your in- 
terests and the interests of all of the finan- 
cial institutions that are helping to build 
our communities. Thank you! 


VISTA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is with 
pleasure that I speak today about the 
continuing accomplishments of an ex- 
tremely valuable and constructive pro- 
gram within the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. This program is VIS- 
TA—Volunteers in Service to America. 

When Congress passed the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, it delivered to 
the President a decisive tool with which 
to wage total war against poverty and 
despair. The VISTA program is the 
volunteer force within the OEO that pro- 
vides a natural channel for the skills, 
energies, and concerns of all Americans 
who want to do something about the 
plight of our least-privileged citizens. 

Mr. President, the message I have to- 
day is one of hope and optimism—qual- 
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ities which illuminate the growth, suc- 
cess, and future of VISTA in combat- 
ing the darkness of poverty. VISTA 
has been one of the splendid achieve- 
ments of the President’s war on pov- 
erty—because with VISTA’s growth and 
performance has come measurable suc- 
cesses and rewards in our common 
struggle. 

Less than 1 year ago, I spoke to the 
Senate about the work that VISTA was 
doing in my own State of Rhode Island 
and throughout the Nation. At that 
time, in May of 1966, there were 1,900 
VISTA volunteers working with the Na- 
tion’s poor. Today, only 10 months 
later, nearly 6,000 men and women have 
served with VISTA. Another 15,000 
concerned citizens are working part 
time on a regular basis with VISTA vol- 
unteers in their local communities. 
And Mr. William Crook, Director of VIS- 
TA, has stated that by next year over 
100,000 people will be volunteering their 
skills and dedication part time in VIS- 
TA’s citizens volunteer corps. And they 
will be doing this at no expense to the 
taxpayer. This is in addition to the 
5,000 full-time volunteers VISTA ex- 
pects to have in the field. 

VISTA volunteers are performing the 
skills and services that have bypassed 
the poor of our Nation. They tutor chil- 
dren in need of special attention; they 
organize community development proj- 
ects designed to improve the quality of 
life in our urban and rural slums; they 
establish recreation programs and neigh- 
borhood social centers; they teach adult 
literacy and home economics classes; 
they instruct informal classes in con- 
sumer education, vocational skills, and 
child care. 

VISTA volunteers give the priceless 
ingredient of hope to those confined to 
homes for the aged, in mental health 
clinics and hospitals, and Job Corps 
centers. On American Indian reserva- 
tions, in mountain hollows, in urban 
ghettoes, in the depths and on the fron- 
tiers of our society, from Florida to 
Alaska, from California to Maine, VISTA 
volunteers of all ages are living and work- 
ing among the poor to restore their hopes 
and broaden their opportunities. 

Mr. President, these VISTA volunteers 
do not receive a salary for their labors. 
Fifty dollars is set aside for each month 
of service and the volunteer gets a mini- 
mal food and shelter allowance, based 
upon living costs within each poverty 
location. 

VISTA recruits, selects, trains, and sup- 
ports those concerned citizens—from 
every State in the Union from all walks 
of life—who willingly devote a year of 
their lives helping our less fortunate 
fellow Americans. Local project sponsors 
file a formal request for VISTA volun- 
teers to work under their supervision in 
their communities. Like Peace Corps 
volunteers abroad, VISTA volunteers 
have no Government funds to spend in 
their work. In most instances, VISTA 
volunteers mobilize local resources and 
manpower to accomplish their goal of 
stamping out poverty on the grassroots 
level. 

At present, almost three-fourths of the 
VISTA volunteers are young men and 
women between the ages of 20 and 25, 
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while others are senior citizens, in many 
cases retired from an active life, but who 
desire to pass on their experience and 
skills to the poor they serve. This com- 
bination of enthusiasm and experience 
makes the VISTA program a wide- 
ranging, resourceful attack on the trage- 
dies and despair of poverty. 

At a time when we hear much about 
crime in our Nation’s streets—spreading 
juvenile delinquency—subtle and danger- 
ous trends among our youth resulting in 
social alienation, drug experimentation, 
and discouragement, it is indeed refresh- 
ing to find so many of our young people 
committed to building a truly just and 
great society. 

VISTA volunteers are helping to build 
this great society. In Atlanta, Ga., a 
young VISTA volunteer, Eric Metzner, 
helped a low-income neighborhood de- 
velop a community action program re- 
sulting in the creation of a recreation 
center and library. Through his coun- 
seling and tutorial programs many young 
boys and girls have returned to school 
who would otherwise never have finished 
their educations. 

From my own State of Rhode Island, 
24 dedicated men and women have served 
across the Nation in the VISTA program 
as volunteers. Currently working in 
VISTA are: Camille Barbato, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Cooper, and Margaret Mis- 
sunas, all from Providence, R.I.; Judy 
Carnevale from East Providence, R.1.; 
Richard Byrd, Greenwich, R.I.; Cath- 
erine Swan and Timothy Troy from Bar- 
rington, R.I.; Judy Presbrey, Warwick, 
R. I.; Richard Lacey, Newport, R. I.; Linda 
Wareham, Ashton, R.I.; and Jacqueline 
Fournier, Cranston, R.I. 

Mr. President, I would like to call at- 
tention to three of these Rhode Islanders 
who are serving as VISTA volunteers, I 
have chosen them at random as examples 
of VISTA’s work in combating the suf- 
fering of our poor. 

Richard Byrd of 6 Hyland Avenue, 
East Greenwich, R.I., is currently as- 
signed to a low-income neighborhood in 
Baltimore. Richard is organizing coop- 
erative day care centers and adult educa- 
tion classes. He works closely with local 
and municipal officials in determining 
the special needs of the low-income 
neighborhoods and devises: other pro- 
grams in cooperation with as many of 
the residents as possible. 

Timothy Troy of 39 Waterway Street, 
Barrington, R.I., is working as a VISTA 
volunteer among some of our most for- 
gotten citizens—the American Indians. 
At the request of the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribal Council in Fort Yates, 
N. Dak., Tim Troy is teaching, tutoring, 
and counseling American Indian youths 
who live on the reservation. He has as- 
sisted in the development and operation 
of the Headstart project and has guided 
and assisted local schoolteachers and 
Officials in setting up educational pro- 
grams, including adult literacy and vo- 
cational skill classes, for all the inhabit- 
ants of the reservation, The Sioux are 
a proud people, as we know, with a rich 
heritage and strong cultural values. The 
fact that Tim Troy has been accepted 
into their trust and confidence as a 
VISTA volunteer is a credit, not only to 
him, but also to the entire VISTA pro- 
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gram and its unique approach to the 
problems of poverty and neglect. 

Margaret Missunas of 201 Thurbers 
Avenue, Providence, R.I., is volunteering 
her efforts as a VISTA volunteer in cop- 
ing with another segment of America’s 
forgotten poor: Migratory farmworkers. 
In many parts of our Nation, these 
migrant farmers need to know the op- 
portunities that exist in our society so 
they may better raise their children, ob- 
tain decent housing, sanitation, and im- 
prove the quality of their lives. Miss 
Missunas works in southern Florida, in 
the migrant “stream.” She assists 
migrant workers and their families in the 
improvement of their living conditions, 
education of their children, and helping 
the migrant women to budget their 
meager incomes and practice the skills 
of effective homemaking. 

As another example of how VISTA 
volunteers are serving our country, I 
would like to tell the Senate about Joseph 
Salisbury, a young man from Pawtucket, 
R. I., who joined VISTA in 1965. 

Joe Salisbury worked among migrant 
farm laborers in Gilroy, Calif. He set 
up a study hall for the youngsters in the 
camps, conducting English classes for 
preschool children. He came to know 
the people and the hopeless conditions in 
which they lived. 

When he completed his year of VISTA 
service, he did not return to an easy life. 
He stayed on in California to share his 
experience and the knowledge he had 
gained. He is serving as the VISTA 
project director in Santa Clara County 
and is working with the 37 volunteers 
assigned to this sponsor. 

Many more cases could be cited, Mr. 
President, of the sincere efforts and dedi- 
cated energy VISTA volunteers are pro- 
viding to help the poor in their quest for 
self-fulfillment. Nearly 3,000 VISTA 
volunteers are laboring in all parts of the 
land, providing the hope and initiative 
tragically lacking in many of our low- 
income communities. 

I mentioned earlier that Mr. William 
Crook, Director of VISTA, announced 
VISTA’s plans to recruit more than 
100,000 part-time volunteers into the 
new Citizens Volunteer Corps by the end 
of the year. Mr. Crook's expectations are 
well founded. A recent Gallup poll re- 
ported that three out of every four col- 
lege graduates in our country would be 
willing to give several hours per week, 
on a voluntary basis, working with the 
poor in their own community. 

If we just for a moment think about 
the amazing potential and promise of 
the VISTA program, if we could imagine 
the VISTA concept reaching into every 
town and city in America, tapping that 
abundant source of volunteer spirit and 
concern for our neighbor that is so typ- 
ical of Americans, then, Mr. President, 
we can envision the day when the evils 
and pains of poverty will be eliminated 
in our country. 

The VISTA program has the imagina- 
tion and inspiration to make us think in 
such terms. The VISTA program has 
within itself the seeds of greatness—born 
and nourished in our own land. Com- 
passion and humanitarian concern are 
tremendous forces. VISTA has har- 
nessed those forces and has made them 
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part of our national character and pur- 


pose. 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
work VISTA volunteers are doing in my 
own State and throughout the Nation. 

The service of so many of our people, 
young and old alike, in the VISTA pro- 
gram is a tribute to the ideals of dedica- 
tion, hard work, and self-improvement 
that have guided Americans throughout 
our history in building a strong and just 
America. That so many people are will- 
ing to be a part of the VISTA program in- 
dicates to me that we can meet the chal- 
lenges posed by our growing and complex 
society here at home. The courageous 
and individual efforts of citizens who 
take part in dynamic and effective pro- 
grams like VISTA are in the best spirit 
of our democratic tradition. 

VISTA and the volunters who serve in 
it deserve our thanks and continued 
support. 


THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 
AND THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am in- 
debted, as are most of my colleagues, to 
the League of Women Voters, whose 
membership in our respective States ap- 
plies itself diligently to the study of 
community problems and whose recom- 
mendations for legislative relief of those 
problems I always welcome. These com- 
ments are particularly relevant, because 
I have recently received from a number 
of organizations in Oregon letters indi- 
cating strong support for continued and 
expanded operations under the Economic 
Opportunity Act authorities. 

Because of my belief that the com- 
ments made in these communications 
would be of interest to my colleagues and 
helpful to them in our consideration at 
a later date of legislation in this area, 
I ask unanimous consent that corre- 
spondence I have received from the 
League of Women Voters of Roseburg, 
Oreg., over the signature of Mrs. William 
T. Duvall, chairman of the Human Re- 
sources Committee; from the League of 
Women Voters of Springfield, Oreg., over 
the signature of Mrs. Bessie L. Koth, local 
league president; from the League of 
Women Voters of Portland, Oreg., over 
the signatures of Mrs. Morton Rosen- 
blum, chairman of the Human Resources 
Committee and Mrs. Thomas E. Robin- 
son, president; together with the descrip- 
tive memorandum by the League of 
Women Voters of East Multnomah 
County, entitled “The Vicious Circle”; 
and finally a letter from the League of 
Women Voters of McMinnville, Oreg., 
over the signature of Mrs. Glen C. Macy, 
president, be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 

ROSEBURG, 
Roseburg, Oreg., March 1, 1967. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing you to 
ask your support for the federal p 5 
especially those of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, which will provide equal opportunity in 
education and employment. 
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After a two year study, the League of 
Women Voters concluded that the federal 
government shared with other levels of gov- 
ernment the responsibility of educating and 
training disadvantaged people, and remov- 
ing racial discrimination in education and 
employment. We strongly believe that the 
Equal Opportunity Act will help to accom- 
plish these goals, and are very concerned 
about the possibility of a further reduction of 
appropriations for the entire program, and 
in particular the possibility of deeply cut- 
ting the appropriations or entirely abandon- 
ing the Community Action Program. This 
local program is a welcome addition to the 
American scene with its emphasis upon local 
initiative and innovation; it has stimulated 
those people directly affected to assume some 
responsibility for their own welfare. 

We are aware that there is some public 
dissatisfaction with the current programs. 
There have been some failures and adminis- 
trative difficulties because the programs are 
innovations accompanied by much experi- 
mentation. That immediate results are not 
apparent, despite the large outlay of money, 
is understandable: the programs are de- 
signed in most part to break the cycle of 
poverty and we will not know the results 
for many years. 

Here in Roseburg, our local League is ex- 
amining the federal programs which exist in 
the community: Head Start, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Job Corps, Adult Education, 
training under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act and the Vocational Act, 
remedial reading classes under the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. We hope 
to determine what the programs are doing, 
how many people are being reached by them, 
how they are and financed, and 
how effective they are. We also hope to learn 
more about the needs of the disadvantaged 
people in our community, and to stimulate 
local interest in these federal programs. 

We strongly urge your support in retain- 
ing and adequately financing the Economic 
Opportunity Act, in particular the Com- 
munity Action Program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WILLIAM T. DUVALL, 

Chairman, Human Resources Committee. 


THE LEAGUE oF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
SPRINGFIELD, 
Springfield, Oreg., March 11, 1967. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: On behalf of the 
Springfield Board and Committee on Equal- 
ity of Opportunity, I would like to state that 
the local League is especially appreciative of 
the support legislators have given to: Job 
Corps (Tongue Point), Lane Human Re- 
sources (formerly Lane Co. Youth Project), 
and to the various federally funded programs 
of School District 19. In this respect, we 
should like to see continued funding for the 
Diagnostic Remedial Services Clinic which 
was obtained under Title I, P.L. 89-10. This 
clinic we feel has contributed to the com- 
munity’s aid to disturbed and slow learning 
children. We are becoming more aware that 
health needs of disadvantaged children must 
be met along with psychological guidance 
and we are hopeful that the clinic could con- 
ceivably offer more than just diagnostic serv- 
ices in medical and dental problems of chil- 
dren from low income families. 

We would like to see Springfield included 
in Headstart programs and in Day Care Cen- 
ter programs derived from the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. The local School Board de- 
cided the Program last year as they 
felt it was needed equally by all children, 
We are writing the Board expressing our hope 
for the program. 

We are also much interested in the Scheuer 
Amendment to the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1966 to provide educational opportu- 
nities by means of apprentice-type tr 
job opportunities for those impoverished who 
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might by such a program be enabled to enter 
the professional and semi-professional fields 
of employment. 
Sincerely, 
BESSIE L. KOTH, 
(Mrs. D. J.) 
Local League President. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF PORT- 
LAND, 
Portland, Oreg., March 10, 1967. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We would like to take 
this opportunity to remind you of our na- 
tional position in support of programs which 
are designed to provide equality of oppor- 
tunity in education and employment. The 
League of Women Voters of the United States 
strongly supports greatly increased educa- 
tional opportunities through compensatory 
programs for disadvantaged groups beginning 
at the pre-school level. 

We also support programs in occupational 
education and retraining, apprenticeship and 
on-the-job training programs; day-care 
centers for disadvantaged children to give 
parents the opportunity for employment; and 
federal aid to help needy students remain 
in school. Of particular concern to us is 
adequate funding and opportunity for local 
participation in Community Action Pro- 
grams. 

The League of Women Voters reached this 
position in March 1966 after two years of 
study and consensus of member opinion. 
You will find the entire text of our position 
on pages 24-25 of the enclosed publication. 
This booklet, focusing on programs in the 
Portland Metropolitan area was prepared as 
background information for local League dis- 
cussion groups, meeting in March 1967. It is 
a sequel to our last year’s study of EOA grants 
in Multnomah County which was sent to you 
in August 1966. We hope you will find it 
helpful. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Morton ROSENBLUM, 

Chairman, Human Resources Committee. 

Mrs. THOMAS E. ROBINSON, 
President. 
THe Vicious CircLe—Lack OF EDUCATION, 
UNSKILLED, UNEMPLOYED, DISCRIMINATION, 
Poor HEALTH, INADEQUATE HOUSING 


(Compiled by Human Resources Committee, 
Leagues of Women Voters of East Multno- 
mah County, Lake Oswego, Milwaukie-East 
Clackamas County, Portland, Oreg., March 
1967) 

INTRODUCTION 

Nore—Discussion questions for Unit use 
are included within the body of the text. 

As a result of a national study in 1964-66 
the League of Women Voters of the United 
States reached a position which, briefly 
states, “supports policies and programs in 
the United States to provide equality of op- 
portunity for education and employment.” 
A full text of this position is on page 24 of 
this publication. 

In 1966 the Human Resources Committee 
(Portland and EMCO jointly) published a 
survey of Economic Opportunity Act pro- 
grams in Multnomah County as funded for 
that calendar year. 

In 1966-67 under our national position, 
local es may evaluate programs on the 
local level and take action in support of op- 
position where it is appropriate. In Portland 
this position enabled us to support a War on 
Poverty Rally held in February. Action at 
the state level included support of the Day 
Care Certification Bill. (SB #32) 


This year’s study is a description of some 
selected programs in the metropolitan area. 
Some are federally funded, such as the Neigh- 
borhood Service Center and the Valley Mi- 
grant 


Some are non-federally 


League. 
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funded, such as the Church Community Ac- 
tion Program (C-CAP). The study was com- 
piled by a Joint Human Resources Commit- 
tee with members from MECCA, East Mult- 
nomah County, Lake Oswego and Portland 
Leagues participating. 

Programs included in the study fall into 
three categories: 1. Omissions from last year’s 
study such as the Manpower Development 
Training Act (MDTA); 2. Areas in which we 
felt League members would have particular 
interest and; 3. Random selection by mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The programs described in this publication 
are just a few of those currently operating 
in the metropolitan area. No attempt was 
made by the League committee to tabulate 
how many programs are available to the dis- 
advantaged. No evaluations were made ex- 
cept those of the administrators interviewed 
by the committee. 

Interviews with administrators, attendance 
at meetings and current publications pro- 
vided background information. 

We ask readers to remember these basic 
facts about poverty: That education, em- 
ployment, housing and health are interre- 
lated. To improve the conditions of the dis- 
advantaged, the chain of poverty must be 
broken, Middle class values are not neces- 
sarily those of a disadvantaged family. Dif- 
ferent experiences make communication 
difficult among groups of people, In Oregon, 
due to the absence of large slum areas, pov- 
erty tends to be hidden, but nevertheless, is 
still present. 

Any program whose purpose is to help 
improve conditions in fields of education, 
employment, housing or health may not be 
entirely successful because of the lack of 
communication, transportation and day care. 
These three factors have sometimes been 
overlooked in planning and carrying out pro- 
grams, 

We ask League members to refer to our 
national position in discussing the programs 
we have reviewed in this publication. 


II—EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Day care 


The national League of Women Voters sup- 
ports day care center for disadvantaged 
pre-school children “to give parents the op- 
portunity for employment“. 

The problem of finding adequate day care 
seems to limit the ability of some disadvan- 
aged parents to participate in equal oppor- 
tunity programs. Presently, a committee has 
been formed with funds from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to study this day-care 
problem in the Portland metropolitan area. 
The Governor’s Committee on Children and 
Youth, State Welfare Commission, Com- 
munity Council, Urban Affairs department 
of Portland State College, as well as profes- 
sional personnel, are represented on the com- 
mittee. 

To gain some insight into day-care prob- 
lems, Human Resource Committee members 
interviewed the directors of the three day- 
care centers in Portland which receive UGN 
support. These include Fruit and Flower 
Day Nursery, St. Martin Day Nursery and 
the Volunteers of America Day Nursery. 
Committee members also interviewed Mrs. 
Alice Collins, Director of Community Council 
Day-care exchange project. 

Child Care Committee 

The Metropolitan Steering Committee, 
EOA, Inc. announced early in January the 
formation of a Child Care Committee chaired 
by Mrs. Helen L. Gordon, Director of the 
Jewish Community Center Pre-School. Mrs. 
Gordon is taking leave from her position to 
join the staff of the Metropolitan Steering 
Committee on February ist as Consultant for 
all Head Start programs in the area. 

The Child Care Committee has been 
charged with the task of comprehensive 
planning of day-care services for children 
from infancy to age 16. This planning has 
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already been started by three sub-commit- 
tees representing labor, business and indus- 
try, professional and service agencies, moth- 
ers from low income families, and colleges 
and universities. Representatives from vari- 
ous other civic organizations will also be 
added to the committee. 

Volunteers for this major effort are wel- 
come. Calls may be directed to Mrs. Helen 
L. Gordon, Head Start Consultant, Metro- 
politan Steering Committee, EOA., Inc., 718 
West Burnside, Portland, Oregon 227-3236. 


Day care centers 


Fruit and Flower Day Nursery: Fruit and 
Flower Day Nursery is a UGN agency, It has 
been housed in the same building since 1928. 
Children ages three through six are served. 
The center is licensed for 80 children, In 
September 1967, there were 87 calls for serv- 
ice. Cost of care is $5.00 per day with a slid- 
ing scale for fees according to the family’s 
ability to pay. This fee is determined in an 
interview with the social worker. The UGN 
pays just less than half of the budget; par- 
ents’ fees are about one-third of the budget. 
Income from gifts, memberships and interest 
from endowment account for the rest of the 
operating funds. Parents must supply their 
own transportation. 

The nursery is open from 7 A.M, until 5:45 
P.M. Children are usually present nine to 
nine and one half hours, or hours which co- 
incide with the mothers’ schedules. The 
majority of the children have mothers who 
are working, attending training programs or 
parents attending Portland State College. A 
few social cases are accepted where a child 
needs companionship or isn’t ready for 
kindergarten and needs a group experience. 
Due to a smailer enroliment in the summer 
time, twenty children up to grade three are 
accepted. 

Miss Mildred Kane, Executive Director, 
feels there are still unmet community needs: 
1. Caring for the school-age child during 
Christmas, spring and summer vacations and 
before and after school hours. 2. Caring for 
the special child who may be physically or 
mentally or emotionally handicapped. 3. 
Caring for the child whose mother works 
other than 7:00 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. shifts. In 
addition there is need for many more day- 
care centers. There is a growing trend toward 
neighborhood centers so that children will 
not be spending so much time in transit. 

Miss Kane feels that there is need for re- 
vised legislation for day-care centers. She 
is in favor of certifying day-care facilities. 
Miss Kane also stated that some of the pri- 
vate agencies find themselves put in the po- 
sition of subsidizing a government agency 
(the Welfare Department) on the cost of 
day-care. Women on welfare who take part 
in government training programs are given 
$2.00 per day per child for care at a day-care 
center, where the cost per child per day may 
be $3.00 to $5.00. Therefore, some form of 
adjustment is needed in this area, she stated. 

St. Martin Day Nursery: St. Martin Day 
Nursery, a project of St. Vincent De Paul So- 
ciety, is a UGN agency and has been in ex- 
istence since 1939. It is licensed for 60 
children age 2½ to 6, and is open from 6:45 
A.M. until 6:00 P.M. Approximately 35 re- 
quests which could not be filled were re- 
ceived from September to January. There 
were also calls for night care, which the 
nursery does not provide. The maximum fee 
is $3.50 per day per child. A sliding scale 
based on ability to pay is determined with 
the social worker. In November the aver- 
age was $1.39. 

The nursery is financed by UGN funds, 
fees, private donations and the St, Vincent 
De Paul Society. It is open fifty-two weeks 
each year. No transportation is provided. 
Many of the children enrolled have working 
mothers who are the family’s sole support. 
Most children are at the nursery 8% to 9 
hours depending on the mother’s working 
schedule. 
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Sister Mary Benigna, the director, feels 
very fortunate to have the amount of volun- 
teer help she has, such as a nurse and doc- 
tors. College students from Marylhurst and 
women from the Christ Child Organization 
come in to help once a week. Sister Mary 
Benigna is hoping that they will be acquir- 
ing a new facility in the near future to house 
120 children. She favors the Day-care Cer- 
tification Bill. (SB #32) 

Volunteers of America: The Volunteers of 
America of Oregon, Inc., A UGN agency, (Lt. 
Col. Ray G. Eckland, Executive Director 
Lt. Major Janrose Healey, Director of Social 
Services) has a day-care program for pre- 
school children. The day nursery and kin- 
dergarten have been operating since about 
1927. The family day-care program has been 
functioning since about 1953. 

At the present time, Volunteers of America 
is the only agency with two types of day- 
care. Mrs. Eva Klein, supervisor of day-care 
would like to see other agencies adopt this 
format. One form of care is the group day- 
care nursery, housed in its own building, and 
caring for children ages 24% through 6. The 
nursery is open from 6:30 A.M. until 6:00 
P.M. five days a week, 52 weeks a year. The 
children are present according to their par- 
ents’ working schedule, usually eight to nine 
hours. There are 80 to 85 children being 
served daily; all are in attendance during 
the hours of 10 A.M. until 3 P.M. 

The other form of care, which also serves 
approximately 80 children, is the family day- 
care program. This type of care is centered 
in private homes that have been certified by 
trained social workers and public health 
nurses who study the homes. Children from 
birth until school age are served in these 
homes of community-minded women, who 
have been trained by the Volunteers of 
America informally, and formally by Port- 
land Community College. These homes are 
scattered throughout the tri-county area. 
Family day-care mothers range in age from 
19 to 68 years of age. They are paid $2.00 
a day per child and are on the payroll of 
the Volunteers of America. A case worker 
makes the decision as to whether a child 
attends the group day nursery or the family 
care program. The family day-care mothers 
usually care for from one to four children. 

Charges for both programs are based on 
family income and range from free care to 
$3.50 per day per child. Cost per child, how- 
ever, runs from $4.50 per day. The day-care 
program is supported by funds from the 
UGN, fees, and money from the Volunteers 
of America. The parents of the children 
attend government training programs, are 
on welfare, are students at Portland State 
College, or are dental and medical students. 
The highest percentage are working parents. 
Parents supply their own transportation. 
There is always a waiting list. In September 
there were 65 calls and in October 77 calls 
that could not be filled. 

Mrs. Klein feels that there are many unmet 
community n lally after-school fa- 
cilities for children. She is in favor of the 
proposed bill before the legislature (SB #32) 
on certifying day-care centers. She feels it 
is the first important step in protecting 
children away from home. 

The Day-Care Exchange Project: This is a 
pilot project sponsored by the Community 
Council and funded by the Child Welfare 
Research and Demonstration Program of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, The program is in- 
tended to find new ways to care for children. 
The grants are issued for the innovation of 
programs, not to maintain those already in 
existence. This project is for demonstration 
and research—it is not an agency. It is 
experimenting with services existing agencies 
can implement. 

The project has three functions: 1. To im- 
prove the climate and to raise the status of 
day-care done in private homes; 2. To help 
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to convey to the general public what has 
been found in research on private care for 
children in N.W. Portland; 3. To run a service 
with six day-care neighbors, who give day- 
care in their homes in their own neighbor- 
hood. These six day-care neighbors receive 
$25.00 per month from the grant. There is 
no other subsidy. These women have their 
own families and are family-centered people. 
They act as exchange agents to recruit, 
match, and maintain children in the homes 
of those women who are interested in caring 
for children. No attempt is made at formal 
training; however, there is informal train- 
ing. The project staff works closely with 
the six day-care neighbors who, in the past 
year, in turn talked to about 120 mothers 
and 80 day-care givers who care for children 
from birth to 12 years of age. It is felt that 
not only do the children cared for benefit 
by being in a family situation, but the chil- 
dren of the women also benefit from this 
service—a form of “preserve mental health 
measure” for young children. 

The project is also trying to do something 
for the abused, handicapped or disturbed 
child by helping people to recognize these 
situations and refer them for help. The 
philosophy permeating this project is the 
restoration of neighborliness. Although the 
project is at the end of its three-year grant, 
it is hoped it will be renewed to do some re- 
search on the forces that cause the lack of 
continuity of care for children and results 
of these facts. The research phase of the 
project has shown that there are many more 
women doing private day-care than the 
census has shown, and other women who 
would be interested in caring for other peo- 
ple’s children if it was a steadier source of 
income. 

Discussion Question Da Care: 1. Should 
Welfare and ADC mothers be encouraged to 
enroll in training courses or should they be 
encouraged to stay home to care for their 
children? 


Headstart pre-school program 


The National Picture: The children from 
impoverished families often have difficulty 
in school because they lack the rudimentary 
knowledge that middle and upper class 
youngsters pick up at home. Many have 
never seen a book or held a pencil or used 
scissors to cut paper. When such children 
enter first grade, they are apt to be either 
passive and withdrawn or overly aggressive 
and unruly. They rapidly fall behind their 
fellows, becoming mental drop-outs long be- 
fore they physically leave school. 

Purpose: To meet the need for attention 
and affection by tending to medical needs 
which drain their energy; to set the poverty 
children on the road to successful lives by 
opening their minds to the world of knowl- 
edge; to break the vicious cycle that would 
turn them into poverty’s parents. 

Previous Programs: The nationwide mam- 
moth pre- sↄahool program during the summer 
of 1965 enrolled 560,000 youngsters in 2,400 
communities. Some 45,000 teachers, doctors, 
nurses and social workers were involved in 
the program, as well as thousands of paid and 
unpaid volunteers who helped in a variety of 
ways. 

Costs: Salaries, rent and utilities, toys, 
equipment, teaching materials and books, 
transportation, food, health, psychological 
and social services, insurance, staff training 
and expert consultants. 

Services Rendered: Medical and dental, so- 
cial and psychological, hot lunch and snack, 
parent education, guidance, and social 
workers. 

Financing: 80% federal assistance is avail- 
able to cover the cost of developing, con- 
ducting and administering a program such 
as in the David Douglas school district. The 
district must provide 20% as “cash” contri- 
bution or “in kind” which means the use of 
services or property. The services of an em- 
ployee and rental value of a building can be 
considered as the 20% “in kind.” 
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Family 
Qualification: Members of household: income 


It should be pointed out that the level of 
the family income need not be a specific re- 
quirement for admission as long as the pro- 
gram primarily reaches the poor within the 
neighborhood. Ninety percent of the chil- 
dren taking part should be from the poor. 

David Douglas School District—Headstart: 
During the summer of 1966 there were Head- 
start programs at Ventura Park, Mill Park, 
Lincoln Park, West Powellhurst and North 
Powellhurst schools. Each project was set 
up to include about 20 children ready to 
enter first grade. Each class included one 
teacher, one counselor and two aides. Trans- 
portation was provided for each child to and 
from his school. Between the hours of 9:00 
and 12:45, the children were allowed a period 
of unsupervised play as well as supervised 
activities such as swimming and field trips 
to such places as the zoo, airport, Laurel- 
hurst Park, etc. Lunch was provided in addi- 
tion to a snack. The counselors visited with 
the families in their homes every week for 
continuity and closer cooperation between 
child, parent and teacher. 


II. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Earl Boyles School—David Douglas School 
District: 

Introduction: Earl Boyles is an elementary 
school, (grades 1-6) in the David Douglas 
School District. Boyles and four other 
schools in the district were selected to par- 
ticipate in projects for educationally de- 
prived children under the Elementary and 
Secondary Act of 1965, Public Law 89-10, 
Title I. Under this Act, grants are available 
for local educational agencies having high | 
concentrations of children from low-income 
families to provide programs to meet the 
special needs of educationally deprived chil- 
dren, including those who are low achievers 
and those with physical, mental and emo- 
tional handicaps. Children in private and 
parochial schools, those not in school may 
also participate in these public school proj- 
ects. 

Grants were applied for through the David 
Douglas School District for Earl Boyles, Gil- 
bert Primary (grades 1-5), Gilbert Elemen- 
tary (grades 5-8), Russellville (grades 1-8), 
and David Douglas High School, Senior Build- 
ing (grades 11-12). These schools were 
chosen because they had a percentage-con- 
centration of children from low-income fam- 
ilies that was as high or higher than the 
percentage for the district as a whole, The 
qualifications were determined through 
Multnomah County Welfare information and 
through administrative office records which 
showed the children with the highest inci- 
dence of low-achievement level and the high- 
est rate of transfer. 

The programs began in February, 1966, and 
carried through the summer. They are in 
effect this year. Unlike the Headstart pro- 
gram which was alsc operating during the 
summer of 1966 in this district, these pro- 
grams drew only from their own school area. 
Once the criterion of an economically de- 
prived area was met, it was not necessary for 
the children participating in the project to 
be economically deprived, as long as they 
lived in that area. Headstart schools, on 
the other hand, were chosen because they 
had volunteered to find 50 preschool children 
in the David Douglas District who would 
qualify under the Headstart program. 

In applying for funds, each schoo] stated 
its purpose as follows: 

Earl Boyles: To expand the primary base 
for effective learning. Enriched educational 
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environment to meet the needs of disad- 
vantaged children through more individual 
instruction in all areas; special emphasis in 
music and physical education. 

Gilbert Primary: To provide instruction 
for the disadvantaged child. 

Gilbert Elementary: To expand guidance 
service, and to provide a team approach to 
reading difficulties. 

Russellville: To include library and audio- 
visual aid services, guidance and counsel- 
ing services, remedial and tutorial reinforce- 
ments, physical education and an in-service 
program for teachers working in the project. 

David Douglas High School: To provide an 
educationally-oriented home for the children 
and to prevent students from dropping out 
of school. To offer individualized and pro- 
fessional instruction to under-achievers. 

The preceding information was obtained 
through an interview with the principal at 
Earl Boyles School. Following is a detailed 
account of the program as it operated at Earl 
Boyles: 

Earl Boyles Elementary School: 

Project: Elementary and Secondary Act of 
1965, Public Law 89-10, Title I, Federal mon- 
ey—no matching funds necessary; state sup- 
ervision of program through State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Purpose: To expand the primary base for 
effective learning. It is designed to involve 
the students in an enriched educational en- 
vironment that is vital, stimulating and 
meets the needs of educationally deprived 
children through more individualized in- 
struction in all areas, but with special em- 
phasis in reading, music and physical edu- 
cation. A two-part program, it provides 
money for, (1) establishing a summer pre- 
school for incoming first graders and sum- 
mer classes for first through third grades; 
(2) additional staff, expanding facilities, and 
purchasing equipment for first through sixth 
grade classes during the regular school year. 

When was program initiated? Who quali- 
fied? It took several months to clear the 
program, which began February, 1966, and 
carried through the summer. The school 
year program covered grades 1,2 and 3. The 
summer program also included those who 
would be entering first grade in the fall. 
Earl Boyles was the only school with a pre- 
school program among the five schools in the 
district that were participating in the 
project. 

The program included all children who 
were by definition educationally deprived, 
but not necessarily economically deprived. 
The school was originally chosen for the 
project because of its location in an economi- 
cally-deprived area, but age and grade alone 
were the determining factors as to which 
children participated in the program. The 
David Douglas District does not provide 
kindergarten, so theoretically, those entering 
first grade can be considered to be educa- 
tionally-deprived. According to the princi- 
pal, enrichment was an important part of 
this program; the program definitely was 
not remedial in nature. 

The program is again in effect this year. 
However, next summer’s plan will cover only 
pre-school, because of a cut to 85% of last 
year’s budget for this year. 

Budget: $32,489 was the largest amount for 
any of the five participating schools. The 
total for all five was $129,495. The money 
enabled the school to hire a full time devel- 
opmental reading teacher in February who 
has continued on the staff this year. The 
music and physical education teachers who 
formerly worked half time, were employed 
on a full time basis with half of their salary 
being paid out of these funds. The money 
also enabled the school to finish two small 
classrooms to be used for individualized in- 
struction in music and reading. The latter 
was a small fraction of the total budget, 
the bulk going for teachers’ salaries and the 
summer program. 

Costs: A breakdown of the new staff made 
possible through this program is as follows: 
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developmental reading teacher, physical edu- 
cation teacher and music teacher—full time; 
library assistant—daily from 1 to 5; a coun- 
selor in summer sessions only for counseling 
and testing. Other staff supplied during the 
summer were three kindergarten teachers, 
a nurse, school secretary, a bus driver and 
two teacher aides. Money was also used for 
various educational materials, including tape 
recorder, tapes and headphones. 

The principal pointed out that their costs 
were less than $3.00 a day per child in con- 
trast to $9.00 for half day per child for the 
Headstart program due to the involvement 
of more adults per child in the latter pro- 
gram. The school did not spend its entire 
budget last year. 

Effect of summer program on adjustment 
to first grade in the fall: The pre-school pro- 
gram was geared to broadening the educa- 
tional background through activities such as 
field trips, and to increasing the attention 
span, It was, during both summer and 
the school year concerned with physical de- 
velopment as it affects reading-eye-hand co- 
ordination. They have found that the 
physical education program for the entire 
school is helping children relate better to the 
total learning situation as well as improving 
their ability to listen to directions. The 
principal felt that if the school had to give 
up any part of its project, it would not be 
the physical development program. 

During the school year the grant made it 
possible for the first four grades to have 
music three times per week instead of two, 
thus Improving listening skills. A reading 
teacher worked dally for 25 minutes with 
one-third each of eight classes (nine chil- 
dren). This had the effect of reducing the 
class size and left the regular teacher with 
only 18 children. 

The principal and teachers were extremely 
enthusiastic about the program because of 
the opportunities it provided for education- 
al enrichment and more individual atten- 
tion. The summer pre-school was an un- 
structured situation with a “school work is 
fun” attitude. Fewer problems were en- 
countered and increased first grade readiness 
Was apparent. Many children with anxieties 
changed to “positive learners”. The music 
classes provided more opportunities for self- 


Discussion Question: 

1. Should federal aid be limited to disad- 
vantaged pre-school children or should it be 
an enrichment program that would include 
all children? 

2. Should pre-school programs be limited 
to summer programs only or should they be 
continued on a year-around basis? 

8. Should these programs be brought 
down to the three-year-old level? 

IV. COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 
Valley migrant league 

Project: Valley Migrant League—a pro- 
gram under Title III-B of EOA operating in 
the counties of Clackamas, Marion, Mult- 
nomah, Linn, Polk, Washington and Yam- 
hill, 
Financing: Supported entirely by Federal 
grant requiring no local matching funds. 
1965—$681,000; 1966—$1.2 million; 1967— 
about the same as 1966. 

Purpose: To enable seasonal migrant fam- 
ilies to settle and become participating citi- 
zens able to support their families year- 
around. 

Recipients: 

1. Employment must be seasonal and for 
more than one employer. 

2. At least 50% of the annual income must 
come from agricultural employment, 

3. Annual income must be below the pov- 
erty scale. 

Programs: 

1. Opportunity Centers—These are the 
core of the project. They serve as meeting 
places for discussion groups, some types of 
classes; headquarters for staff, supplies, and 
communications; center for health services, 
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„ study and informal recreation. 
The seven centers are staffed by: supervisor, 
assistant supervisor, area teacher, job coun- 
selor, three program aides, and VISTA Vol- 
unteers. Whenever possible, migrants are 
hired to work in the centers. About half 
the staff are migrants who are earning while 
learning new job skills, 

2. Bilingual Newspaper—A weekly publi- 
cation with summer circulation of 8,000 and 
winter mail circulation of 2,000-3,000 in over 
40 states, 

3. Adult Education—Individual and class 
instruction under state certified teachers 
aimed at including both parents so that they 
may progress together. Under this program 
it is possible for a migrant to learn the Eng- 
lish language, and to receive basic education 
leading, in some cases, to a high school cer- 
tificate. 

4. Vocational Education—Counseling some 
training, and placement services available. 

5. Day Care Centers—Involve children from 
3 to 5 years of age. About 1000 children 
were cared for in 98 day-care centers. 

6. Day Schools—Involve children from 5 
to 12 years of age during the summer. About 
1,000 individuals received basic education. 
This part of the program is being transferred 
to * State Department of Education in 
1967. 

7. Research and Evaluation 

8. On-the-job Training—A new program 
funded through the Department of Labor. 

Summary: In studying the work of the 
VLM it must be remembered that the mi- 
grant population is fluid. The VLM is never 
able to work for long with any sizeable fixed 
group of people. 

About 150 former migrant families have 
settled in the Woodburn area. After the 
family decides to settle there are the prob- 
lems of a job and housing. The actual job 
search is up to the migrant, but the VLM is 
there to advise and encourage. Housing is 
very difficult and the VLM tries to help find 
housing but pays no rent. The migrant 
needs the assistance of churches and com- 
munity service groups in finding household 
furnishings and winter clothing. Funds are 
not provided for this purpose and more com- 
munity aid is needed. For those who set- 
tle, the first year is the hardest and often the 
VLM is their only refuge for friendly advice 
and encouragement. 

Automation in agriculture is rapidly tak- 
ing over the jobs now being done by hand 
labor. The Executive Director hopes that 
the VLM will be phased out in about five 
years. This would be due to: 1. Increased 
automation in agriculture, 2. More migrants 
settling permanently, 3. Other agencies tak- 
ing over services that may still be needed for 
the migrants that remain. 

Discusston question: 1. Is the migrant re- 
ceiving the help he needs to become a settled 
and participating member of a community? 

Church-community action programs 


Stated Philosophy: “The purpose of the 
Portland area Church-Community Action 
Programs (C—CAP) is to relate the resources 
of the churches to the needs of the commu- 
nity. Establishing personal relationships at 
the point of human need and seeking to 
effect societal changes that free the disad- 
vantaged, the Church-CAP programs work 
hard for human dignity. Through a reali- 
zation of worth comes dignity which in turn 
may enable people from poverty and other 
problems to help themselves. The Church- 
CAPs operate with non-governmental fund- 
ing from churches and the community, be- 
eving that this keeps the programs more 
flexible and adaptable to local needs.” 

There is a constant attempt to ascertain 
needs and establish direction and “to move 
only with the people as they are ready.” 
Since needs in individual areas are different, 
action taken in given areas is dependent on 
those needs. For instance, C-CAP is mainly 
concerned with matters of education and 
economics in the predominantly Negro com- 
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munity of N-NE Portland and serves the 
larger metropolitan area by attempting to 
“interpret the dynamics of race and pover- 
ty.” East-CAP serves a virtually all-white 
community pocketed with poverty and noted 
for high percentage of transiency. If people 
from disadvantaged backgrounds are un- 
aware of or suspicious of governmental and 
other established agencies, the CAPS“ at- 
tempt to establish confidence and direct the 
individuals to the correct agency, thus often 
acting as informal liaison and keeping the 
lines of comunication open. 

C-CAP (Church-Community Action Pro- 
gram) 1123 N. E. Fremont was organized by 
the churches of north and northeast Port- 
land during the summer of 1964, A deep 
concern by laymen and clergy in the Albina 
area, an offer of money by the Oregon Meth- 
odist Women’s Society of Christian Service, 
coordination by Greater Portland Council of 
Churches and generous funding from the 
churches of the Portland Presbytery with 
matching funds from the Commission of Re- 
ligion and Race of the United Presbyterian 
Church of America, resulted in the forma- 
tion of C-OAP. 

The stated purpose of C-CAP is to devel- 
op a more intensive and realistic involve- 
ment of the churches in the life and needs 
and challenges of the community.” 

The director is the Reverend Paul J. 
Schulze; his administrative assistant is Mrs. 
James P. Varner. The budget for C-CAP 
this year is $40,000. 

Samples of what C-CAP has done and is 
doing: 

1. Was instrumental in the formation and 
early operations of the Albina Citizen’s War 
on Poverty Committee. 

2. VEAPS (Volunteer Education Assist- 
ants’ Project); volunteers help in the class- 
rooms of the community—tutoring, class- 
room and library helpers, instructing in 
knitting, sewing and piano. 

3. In 1964-65 set up Headstart“ program 
prior to Project Headstart of Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

4. Set up Student Summer Service proj- 
ect whereby college students from as far 
away as Mexico and Illinois have come to 
help in the community involvement pro- 
grams with children and their families. 

5. Has given to the entire community 
meaningful interpretation of problems re- 
lating to poverty and integration. This has 
been achieved through such medias as the 
“Black Power” Conference at which local- 
regional civil rights leaders were present 
(the League was represented), and through 
small informal discussions with various 
groups throughout the city. 

6. “Operation Contact”, an attempt to 
reach the young people of the disadvantaged 
area. 

Two full-time trained workers are on the 
streets, in parks, in pool halls and driveins, 
wherever youths gather. They discover the 
leaders, and work within the group. With 
the heip of ministers in the area and many 
volunteers they give individual counseling, 
offer help and guidance, stress law and order, 
job readiness (good grooming, work habits, 
need of education, etc.). An attempt is 
made to interest youth in obtaining instruc- 
tion in basic skills (math and English) 
through tutorial programs with volunteer 
groups and individuals, “Operation Con- 
tact” hopes to ease racial tensions. It hopes 
to coordinate services of established agencies 
such as Juvenile Court, MacLaren, local 
schools, Youth Opportunity Center, Child 
Guidance Clinic, Police, OEO, county welfare, 
etc. 

EAST-CAP: (East Central-Church Com- 
munity Action Program) 239 S. E. 13th covers 
the area from 39th Avenue west to the river 
and from the Banifield Freeway south to 
Holgate. East-CAP was formed in the sum- 
mer of 1965 following the basic pattern and 
Purpose of C-CAP to involve the area 
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churches more intensely in the life of the 
community. 

The director (on part-time basis) is the 
Reverend Paul J. Schulze; his administra- 
tive assistant is Mr. Dave Lyons, The budg- 
et for East-CAP is $14,000. 

Areas of activity for East-CAP: 

1. Emergency Service (food, clothing, 
transportation to County Hospital), 

2. Counseling and referral to proper com- 
munity agencies. 

3. Drop-in center for elderly. 

4. Family-to-family adoption. 

5. Support of citizens organizations in 
seeking answers to community problems (i.e. 
urban renewal). 

6. Weekly get-togethers (coffee-klatches) 
especially with women on welfare in area to 
find natural leaders, get people to commu- 
nicate with each other, discuss problems, 
invite speakers (i.e. LWV, city officials, physi- 
cians, eto.) 

HUB-CAP: (Hub of City: Central Church 
Community Action Program) 718 W. Burn- 
side. Covers area from N. W. Thurman to 
S. W. Terwilliger. The Reverend Robert K. 
Menzel, has been named director and will 
assume office July ist 1967. The budget for 
HUB-CAP this year is $17,500. 

At the present time the emphasis is on 
a “Listening Minority” as four teams are 
busy investigating and establishing needs 
for homeless men, single young adults, fam- 
ily and youth, and the elderly and lonely. 

‘AP may soon be able to assist per- 
sons who are forced to leave their present 
quarters due to Urban Renewal north of the 
Civic Auditorium in downtown Portland. 

SNOW-CAP: (Mt. Hood East Multnomah 
County Church Community Action Pro- 
gram). Tentatively plans to open office in 
mid-February at 18415 S.E. Stark Street. 
SNOW-CAP covers the area east of 82nd 
Avenue from the Columbia River on the 
north to Clackamas County on the south 
and the city limits of Gresham, Wood Vil- 
lage and Troutdale on the east. 

Since the geographical area covered by 
SNOW-CAP is so large it has been broken 
down into three subdivisions and it is hoped 
that in time each will have its own perma- 
nent office. 

SNOW-CAP South: the David Douglas- 
Cherry Park region. 

SNOW-CAP East: the Rockwood-Reynolds 
region. 

SNOW-CAP North: the Parkrose and Gate- 
way region. 

Tentatively, the direction for action in the 
SNOW-CAP North will be in the area of fam- 
ily counseling services (broken homes- 
youth). The two other SNOW-CAPs are still 
establishing needs and direction each should 
take. 

Policy and program for each of the above 
named Church-Community Action Programs 
is determined by a Board of Directors from 
churches within each respective community. 
Coordination and consultation are offered 
each program by the Greater Portland Coun- 
cil of Churches through its Church-Com- 
munity Action Commission. 

Neighborhood Service Centers: At present 
there are four Neighborhood Service Centers; 

Albina—59 N.E. Stanton Street—Director— 
Mr. Mayfield Webb—Area—N. & N.E. Broad- 
way to Ainsworth Street—N.E. 15th Avenue 
to Minnesota Freeway—from Fremont Street; 
the area extends south to the Willamette 
River. 

Buckman—1925 SE. Taylor Street—Di- 
rector—Mr. Robert Johnson—Area—S.E, 
Hawthorne Street to the Banfield Freeway— 
S.E. 30th Avenue to the Willamette River. 

Brooklyn—1223 S.E. Powell Boulevard—Di- 
rector—Mrs. Peggy Eckton—Area—S.E. Hol- 
gate Street to S.E. Division Street—S.E. 26th 
Avenue to the Willamette River. 

Richmond-Sunnyside—3525 S.E, Haw- 
thorne Street—Director—Mr. - Al Charf— 
Area—S.E. Stark Street to Division Street— 
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S.E. 30th Avenue to S.E. 50th Avenue. Di- 
rector of the three Southeast Service Centers 
is Mr. R. E. Collins. 

These centers have started to involve the 
residents of the area in solving their own 
problems, both in community organization 
and in the administration of their programs. 
Of these poverty areas, Albina is the largest 
(total population 36,000) with at least 10,000 
underprivileged. It should be noted that 
there are more poverty pockets in Multnomah 
County that have not yet been reached, but 
work is under way in some by the Church 
Community Action Programs. 

Area residents were hired to do a door- to- 
door survey to determine the needs of the 
people for food, clothing, better housing, 
more education, or employment. Then 
“Block Leaders“ were assigned to keep check 
on their own areas to determine whether the 
needs were being met and to encourage the 
people to participate in helping solve their 
own problems. 

Statement of needs expressed by the area 
residents: “A Neighborhood Service Center 
should: 1. coordinate services in the com- 
munity; 2. provide a focal point for com- 
munity organization; 3. provide a referral 
center for those seeking help; 4. offer job 
counseling; 5. provide a central meeting place 
for classes; and also for meetings where citi- 
zens can express themselves; 6. be staffed by 
persons from the community with policies 
determined by the citizens of the area.” 

The present Centers are meeting the needs 
expressed above in varying degrees. Classes 
are being held in sewing, home demonstra- 
tion, speech and mathematics; mothers’ dis- 
cussion group, ADC group; home repair, con- 
sumer interest, installment buying-interest 
rates; Negro heritage, and civil rights, and 
others. If at all possible the Centers try for 
volunteer instructors from the area, other- 
wise they call on the County Extension 
Services, schools, universities, and colleges. 

The Service Centers are also attempting 
coordination and communication with other 
agencies through meetings and published 
reports. Participating agencies working in 
these areas are: 1. Family Counseling Serv- 
ice; 2. Legal Aid; 3. Planned Parenthood As- 
sociation; 4. Youth Opportunity Center; 5. 
Multnomah County Welfare; 6. Multnomah 
County Food Stamp Program; 7. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, etc.; 8. Multnomah County 
Juvenile Home. 

In Albina, The Neighborhood Service 
Center employees have set up a scholarship 
fund. They have also organized a Low In- 
come Family Emergency Center (L.1.F.E.) 
where food, clothing, furniture and other 
necessities will be available. 

A Dental Clinic for all southeast areas is 
ready to open. It will be located in the 
Buckman area and will provide much needed 
dental care for low-income families. 

Tutoring—Reed College Community Edu- 
cation Project: 

Project: Tutorial program. 

Agency: “Reed Community! personnel 
are not necessarily connected with Reed 
College. 

Purpose: To tutor illiterate adults—10,000 
of whom are said to exist in Portland. 

Statistics: Approximately 200 people are 
presently being tutored on a one-to-one 
basis by volunteers—there is a waiting list of 
over 100. 

Financing: Partially supported by two 
federal grants—one administered through 
the Multnomah County Welfare Department 
and one through the Equal Opportunities 
Act. 

Summary: The project does not discrimi- 
nate in any way, and all motivated appli- 
cants are accepted for tutoring. Each per- 
son needs at least three hours of tutoring a 
week, preferably all with the same tutor. 
Tutors are free to use any method of teach- 
ing they prefer and training sessions are 
held once a week for the purpose of 
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acquainting them with different methods. 
A large supply of materials is kept in the 
project library in the music building of Reed 
College, where all tutors are free to pick out 
the books to use. 

Each beginning student is given three 
tests—the Slosson Intelligence Test (com- 
pletely oral), a Slosson Oral Reading Test 
and a simple arithmetic test. After six 
months of tutoring, each student is re- 
tested to see how much progress has been 
made. So far, the average rate of progress 
has been two school months for every month 
of being tutored. No rate-of-progress dif- 
ference has been found in students tutored 
by certified teachers (of which there are 
presently 20%), and those tutored by people 
who have never taught before. 

The federal grants provide money for 
transportation and babysitting costs of 
tutors, transportation costs of students, 
books, and office expenses. 

One of the main purposes of tutoring on 
an individual basis is to build self-confidence 
in the student and to help establish a rela- 
tionship with someone who shows an inter- 
est in him alone. Many project students 
have passed the high school equivalency test 
and have been able to go on to further train- 
ing and obtain better jobs. 

Portland State College education program: 

Project: Tutorial programs. 

Agency: ASPSC (Associated Students of 
Portland State College). 

Purpose: To provide academic tutoring for 
grade school children at Buckman and Aber- 
nathy elementary schools and East-CAP 
center. 

Statistics: Approximately fifty college stu- 
dents are working on a one-to-one basis with 
the children. 

Financing: PSC Educational Activities 
budget (mo federal funds). 

Summary: Volunteer college students work 
with teachers and principals of the Buckman 
and Abernathy schools in obtaining children 
who are in need of tutoring. The work is 
done in the schools’ physical plant once or 
twice weekly, depending on individual sched- 
ules. Further relationships are encouraged 
through field trips and parties sponsored by 
the college in which tutor and child par- 
ticipate together. 

Budget: January 1 to December 31, 1967. 
The following program has been approved by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 


Federal grant approved $691, 240 
Non-Federal share_..----------~-. 92,111 
Total approved budget 783, 351 
=O 
Albina Neighborhood Service 
Venter, (7-1) —_-__..._ —__.__..._ 196, 516 
Family counseling (7-6) 48, 527 
Albina administration (originally 
administered by community 
council) (7-11)--..----.--..-. 9, 429 
Adult literacy classes (Reed Col- 
lege tutoring) (71332222 71. 874 
Program administration (war on 
P 95, 239 
Buckman Dental Clinic (for all 
southeast service centers) (7-21) 67, 832 
Family planning (7-22) 32, 190 
Southeast neighborhood service 
centers (Buckman-Brooklyn- 
Richmond-Sunnyside) (7-28) 190, 166 
Foster grandparents (administered 
by county welfare) (7-30) 71, 578 
1 783, 351 


Discussion Questions: 

1. How can community action programs be 
implemented to reach the greatest number 
of people? 

2. How can lines of communication be kept 
open between agencies? 

3, In working toward success of these pro- 
grams— 
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(a) should there be greater involvement 
of the recipients? 

(b) should there be flexibility in order to 
meet local needs? 

(c) can distrust be overcome between re- 
cipients and community agencies? 


V. APPRENTICESHIP 


The Oregon Apprenticeship and Training 
Program: Oregon’s Apprenticeship program 
in the State Department of Labor, one of 
the oldest in the nation, provides a supply 
of highly skilled craftsmen to meet the needs 
of Oregon industry. As of January 1, 1967, 
2423 men were apprenticing in 62 different 
trades. Apprentices completing the program 
are recognized as journeymen in their trade. 

The State program has been administered 
by the Apprenticeship Council consisting of 
eight appointees—four from industry and 
four from the craft unions. The Council 
sets overall policy and supervises a big net- 
work of local trade-training committees 
which are also composed of volunteer ap- 
pointees from industry and the unions. A 
paid staff, consisting of a director, an as- 
sistant, and ten field representatives, carry 
out the activities of the Council and the 
local committees. 

Recent criticism of the Apprenticeship 
program has focused attention on the fact 
that a changing labor market requires ex- 
pansion of the number and types of posi- 
tions for which skill training is required. 
While the Oregon program has shown a 
steady growth in these respects, it has been 
restricted by the 4000 hour minimum on-the- 
job requirement. Consequently, many in- 
dustrial trades, in contrast to the old-line 
craft trades, have been excluded from the 
program. 

Charges of nepotism and discrimination in 
the selection of appointees have been made, 
with critics pointing to the fact that only 
seven Negroes were enrolled in the program 
between 1959 and 1964. Selection proce- 
dures for apprentices have been scrutinized 
and thoroughly revised in the past two years 
and Equal Opportunity Standards adopted 
in order to comply with Title 29, Part 30 of 
the Federal Labor Department directive on 
“Nondiscrimination in Apprenticeship and 
Training.” 

Other remedies to update the Apprentice- 
ship program were contained in HB 1105, 
which passed both houses of the Legislature 
in January 1967. The major provisions of 
this new law are: 

1. New programs of “training”: Non-ap- 
prenticeable skills are to be included under 
the Department of Labor's direction under 
the new classification of “trainee”. Official 
state recognition of a “training” program in 
industrial occupations will qualify approved 
programs for use of public education facil- 
ities and services as well as certain federal 
funds. It is anticipated that this new clas- 
sification will serve to greatly expand the 
state program. 

2. Pre-apprenticeship training: The Ap- 
prenticeship and Training Council is directed 
to cooperate with the Department of Educa- 
tion in analyzing manpower surveys to deter- 
mine the need for additional skilled persons. 
Where such need is found, a program of pre- 
apprenticeship training is to be established 
in community colleges and other educational 
institutions in order to qualify additional 
persons in such fields, 

3. Administrative changes: The Council is 
renamed “The Apprenticeship and Training 
Council” and is expanded to ten members ap- 
pointed by the Governor; two each represent- 
ing the apprenticeable crafts, industrial oc- 
cupations, industrial employers, employers 
from the apprenticeable crafts, and the pub- 
lic. The inclusion of “public” members was 
designed to provide a check on discrimina- 
tory selection procedures and to insure a 
broad public view of the program. In addi- 
tion, the Commissioner of Labor will serve as 
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chairman of the Council and will have power 
to appoint, with the advice and consent of 
the Council, a Director and Assistant Direc- 
tor, who shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Commissioner. Previously, the Council held 
the power to appoint and remove the Direc- 
tor and Assistant while the Commissioner 
was authorized to supervise these officers. 
The new bill places responsibility for admin- 
istration of the program directly under the 
Commissioner of Labor and should avoid 
certain administrative conflicts experienced 
in the past. 


VI. YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CENTER, 25 NORTHEAST 
ELEVENTH AVENUE, PORTLAND, OREG. 


The Youth Opportunity Center is a division 
of the Oregon State Department of Employ- 
ment designed to assist young people, ages 16 
through 21, to secure suitable employment. 
The Center’s services include job placement, 
employment counseling, and referral to vo- 
cational training and remedial education pro- 
grams. In addition to vocational counselors, 
the Center operates an active outreach pro- 
gram. Many of the youth in need of the serv- 
ices available cannot be reached except 
through an individualized effort. Commu- 
nity Youth Workers are deployed from the 
Center into the neighborhoods of Portland. 
These are in regular contact with other social 
service agencies and organizations operating 
in the area. Youths are contacted in small 
groups and on an individual basis to discuss 
Services of the Youth Opportunity Center 
and to motivate youth to avail themselves of 
these services. The outreach program in- 
cludes an individualized contact with youth 
who drop out of high school. 

Whenever possible, young people are placed 
in full or part-time jobs. The poorly trained 
or untrained may be counseled and referred 
to one of the Manpower Development and 
Training Programs established by the Ore- 
gon State Employment Service in coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Education. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps serves as 
a training ground for applicants who have 
had little or no work experience, or provides 
temporary employment until openings occur 
in the job market or various training pro- 
grams. 

Young male applicants may also be referred 
to the Job Corps. Girls in the Portland area 
are referred to the Job Corps through Women 
in Community Services with offices in the 
Neighborhood House. 

The number of young people who can be 
satisfactorily served by the Youth Oppor- 
tunity Center is limited in many ways. There 
is a problem of communication—getting the 
word to the young people who would benefit 
from the services. A need for confidence is 
another. Solid results are needed to demon- 
strate that the Center is indeed able to help. 
The time lag between initial contact and 
actual placement on a job, or in a training 
program, can be discouraging to the appli- 
cant who then may break contact with the 
Center. A legal income ceiling of $3,000 
for a family of four restricts the number of 
young people who can qualify for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. 

Continuing and expanded efforts must be 
made to publicize the services available. Re- 
vision of the income ceiling, incorporating 
regional guidelines, is being discussed. 

Although the Youth Opportunity Center 
cannot insist that its advice and assistance 
be sought or accepted, it provides service to 
the young people of the Portland Metropoli- 
tan Area and makes contribution to the 
effective use of human resources. 

Discussion Question: 1. Are youth in need 
of more education and job training being 
reached? How can professional people relate 
to youth who need help? 

VI. SKILL CENTER 

Occupational skill center—Milwaukie Un- 
ion High School, District No. 5: This is a 
pilot program, the first of its kind in 
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, for teaching job skills to high 
school students. It is open to all students in 
Milwaukie, Union High School, District 
No. 6 which is the area now served by 
Milwaukie, Clackamas, and Putnam High 
Schools. The Occupational Skill Center is 
under the direction of Mr. Robert L. Crain, 
who was formerly Director of Adult Educa- 
tion in the District. 

Why: Although about 50% of high school 
students are college-bound, and some of the 
remaining 50% are fairly well trained for job 
entry, many high school students remain who 
need more than the usual general high 
school education. 

How: 1. A Task Force Committee was 
formed of lay and school personnel to plan 
the project. 

2. The plan was presented to the public by 
slide-tape programs at coffees and other 
meetings as well as through the news media. 

8. May 2, 1966 the voters passed a serial 
bond levy of $175,000 per year for three years. 
The program is eligible for matching federal 
funds which are channeled through the 
State Department of Vocational Education. 
This year Oregon received $250,000 in federal 
funds of which Union High District No. 5 
has qualified for $100,000.00 from the State 
Department of Education. 

4, An Advisory committee was formed rep- 
resenting many areas of industry. This 
committee has been meeting every other 
week since June 6, 1966. It has no author- 
ity but advises in all areas such as which 
job clusters and which areas within the 
different job clusters should be included, ad- 
vises on equipment and buildings, etc. The 
final authority and decision making rests 
with Union High School District No. 5 
Board. 

Physical Plant: A building site has been 
purchased which is centrally located for the 
area to be served, at the junction of Lake 
and Johnson Roads. It is expected that by 
September 1967, two buildings, each 120’ x 
120’ connected by a covered work area with 
concrete floors, will be completed. The 
buildings are planned for flexibility and the 
initial stage will take care of about 300 stu- 
dents. It is expected that ultimately facili- 
ties will be needed to accommodate 1,000 
high school students per day, 500 for each 
half of the day. There will be evening classes 
which may include other than high school 
students. 

Curriculum: Juniors and seniors who live 
in Union High School District No. 5 will be 
eligible. They will remain enrolled in their 
regular high schools where they will receive 
their general education and participate in 
regular school activities. They will be trans- 
ported to the Center for about three hours 


per day. The fields or Job Clusters to be in- 
cluded are: 

1. Building Construction: carpenter, 
plumber, mason, estimator, construction 
electrician. 

2.  Electrical-Electronics: maintenance 


electrician, electronic technician, appliance 
servicemen, electric repairman. 

3. Graphic Reproduction: 
ing process, platemaking, rough paste-up 
and layout, sign painting, calligraphy, silk 
screen, photography. 

4, Metal Fabrication: machinist, foundry- 
man, welder, sheetmetal worker, machine 
operator, metal plating, wrought iron work. 

5. Industrial Mechanics: small motor re- 
pair, auto mechanics, equipment mechanic, 
parts man, service station operator, marine 
service man, maintenance mechanics, pro- 
duction mechanic, also some pneumatics, 
and hydraulics. 

6. Child Services: elementary classroom 
aides, recreation aides, volunteer organiza- 
tions, child care aides for nurseries, day care 
centers, kinde: 

7. Drafting and Design: draftsmen, tracer, 
blueprint reading, furniture design. 

There are few pre-requisite courses that 
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student must have completed to qualify for 
Skill Center training, but there are recom- 
mended patterns. For instance, home eco- 
nomics would be a logical precedent for child 
services, industrial arts for building con- 
struction, etc. 

Aims: The learning process is more im- 
portant than the finished product. In 
teaching job skills the “broad brush” ap- 
proach is used. That is, it is not aimed spe- 
cifically at producing a skilled carpenter. 
Rather, it aims at giving the student famili- 
arity with the tools, terminology, some of the 
processes and the general field in which he 
will be working. When he is finished with 
his training at the Center he may go into an 
apprenticeship training program and the Ap- 
prenticeship Council may allow him some 
credits for the courses taken at the Center. 
He may be prepared for job entry, but should 
continue his training on-the-job or through 
additional schooling or apprenticeship pro- 
gram. He may enter a community college to 
continue his skill training. 

Faculty: A teacher at the Center must 
have a vocational certificate and must have 
three years experience in his vocational field, 
One year of this must have been within the 
last three years. He may receive a one-year 
vocational certificate and must then take 
some education classes to get a second-year 
certificate. 

Enrollment: High school juniors and sen- 
iors are eligible for job training. Of the 1800 
eligible in the area, 497 indicated interest in 
the program. The first year about 300 stu- 
dents can be enrolled. When facilities per- 
mit, students from outside Union High 
School District #5 may be enrolled at the 
Center on a tuition basis. 

Problems already apparent: 

1. How to get teachers from industry for 
teachers’ pay? 

2. Transportation—how to use the buses 
and the students’ time most efficiently? 

3. Selection of students—how to choose 
the individuals who should take the training 
and will stick with it? A change of course 
after a few weeks is very undesirable as it 
would result in a serious loss of time for the 
student. 

To have arrived thus far in the program in 
so short a time indicates great dedication 
and hard work on the part of the advisory 
committee and the school officials. The Oc- 
cupational Skill Center may have great po- 
tential for helping solve some of our modern 
problems. 

Discussion Questions: 1. How is the com- 
munity meeting the need for vocational edu- 
cation in Community Colleges, High Schools, 
Skill Centers (Milwaukie High School, Youth 
Opportunity Center), Apprenticeship pro- 
grams, On-the-Job Training? 


VIII. MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 


The Manpower Development and Training 
Act was passed by Congress in 1962 and 
amended in the 1963, 1965, and 1966 sessions. 
A primary goal of the act is to “promote and 
encourage the development of broad and di- 
versified training programs, including on- 
the-job training, designed to qualify for em- 
ployment the many persons who cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to secure full-time em- 
ployment without such training, and to 
equip the nation’s workers with the new and 
improved skills that are, or will be, required.” 

The terms of the act are broad and encom- 
pass a wide range of training, but the pur- 
pose, and the end objective, of training un- 
der the act is a job. The training projects 
are established to train or retrain individ- 
uals to supply qualified job applicants in 
those fields in which there are, and will be, 
“reasonable expectation of employment” at 
the end of the training period. (Note: This 
does not mean that all trainees who success- 
fully complete their training courses are 
guaranteed a job—in the free labor market 
of our economic system this is not practi- 
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cable.) All trainees enrolled in M. D. T. A. 
“institutional” training programs are tested, 
counseled, and screened for selection and 
referral by Employment Service Counselors. 

The continuing downtrend in the rate of 
unemployment and an analysis of the char- 
acteristics of past and potential trainees 
have brought about a clarification of program 
guidelines for Fiscal Year 1967. Manpower 
training must focus on two major problems 
of our economy: (1) the emergence of some 
selected skill shortages that accompany de- 
clining unemployment, and (2) the residual 
pockets of hard-core unemployment among 
fairly well-defined disadvantaged groups, 
even at low gross unemployment levels. The 
Fiscal Year 1967 training program is struc- 
tured to meet these two problems: 

1. A minimum of 65 percent of the train- 
ing will be directed to the hard-core disad- 
vantaged unemployed, including the 25 per- 
cent devoted to the training of disadvan- 
taged youth (individuals under 22 years of 
age). The adoption of the trainee-oriented 
approach to training is a virtual necessity if 
the hard-core unemployed are to be reached. 

2. Up to 35 percent of the training effort 
will be directed to less-disadvantaged adults 
to rapidly meet emerging skill shortages 
which are adversely affecting the develop- 
ment of the local and national economy 
when those skill shortages are in occupations 
susceptible to M.D.T.A. training. This por- 
tion of the program will be job-oriented, 
focusing on the need for more and better 
trained personnel in vital occupational 
categories, 

(Nore.—Whenever possible, the Oregon 
State Employment Service requests and as- 
sists in structuring training projects which 
attack both of these problem areas at the 
same time.) 

With the analysis of past and potential 
trainees it has been discovered that disad- 
vantaged individuals fall into one or a com- 
bination of the following categories: 

1. Disadvantaged Youth (between ages 
16 and 22). 

2. Educationally Deficient. 

3. Handicapped (physical, mental, or emo- 
tional disability). 

4. Inmate of Correctional Institution. 

5. Long-term Unemployed (involuntarily 
out of work for 15 or more weeks). 

6. Member of Minority Group (racial, re- 
ligious, or ethnic group). 

7. Older Worker (age 45 or older), 

8. Member of a “Poverty Level” Group. 

9. Prison Releasee. 

10. Selective Service or Volunteer Re- 
jectee. 

Two basic trainee characteristics factors 
and interrelating Employment Service opera- 
tions had to be taken into account in plan- 
ning the M.D.T.A. Area 1 Multi-Occupational 
Training Program for Fiscal Year 1967: 

a. The only Youth Opportunity Center in 
the state is in Portland. As a Youth Op- 
portunity Center is the backbone of trainee 
and training support service for “disadvan- 
taged youth” trainees, it is obvious that the 
bulk of “disadvantaged youth” referrals, 
25% of the total trainee referrals to the 
program” will be from the Portland area. 

b. The bulk of the state’s disadvantaged 
“minority group” population is located in the 
Portland Metropolitan Area, 

To overcome the problems of reaching and 
dealing with the disadvantaged youth and 
adults in the Portland Metropolitan Area, 
the Oregon State Employment Service has re- 
organized its operations to establish a Youth 
Opportunity Office, 25 N.E. 11th Avenue, and 
an Adult Opportunity Office, 1407 S. W. 4th 
Avenue, in the Portland area. These offices 
inter-act with all public and private agencies 
dealing with disadvantaged throughout the 
area and act as the screening opa sore 
tion offices for M.D.T.A. program 
In addition, the Fiscal Year 1967 MDTA T.A. 
program has been inter-related to all other 
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public and private manpower development 
and training programs through the area. 
Through these inter-agency actions the Ore- 
gon State Employment Service hopes to reach 
and serve the disadvantaged, hard-core un- 
employed who previously would not contact 
or register with its offices, due to their feel- 
ing of hopelessness in obtaining suitable, 
full-time employment. 

Primarily, M.D.T.A. program training proj- 
ects fall into three categories: 

1. Institutional Training Projects—devel- 
oped jointly by the Oregon State Employ- 
ment Service and the Division of Vocational 
Education on an “individual referral” or 
“group class” basis. These training projects 
may combine (1) Basic education/general 
educational development preparation of oc- 
cupational training and/or employment, (2) 
vocational orientation for training and/or 
employment, and (3) general or specific oc- 
cupational training for employment. 

In the development and operation of in- 
stitutional training projects: 

a. The Oregon State Employment Service: 

1. Determines the occupations for which 
training is needed. 

2. Selects and refers the trainees to the 
projects. 

3. Pays training, transportation, and sub- 
sistence allowances to the trainees who meet 
eligibility requirements for such allowances. 

4. Provides (with assistance of the train- 
ing facility staff) job development, place- 
ment, and trainee follow-up services. 

b. The Division of Vocational Education: 

1. Provides the required training facilities, 
including education, supervisory and sup- 
porting staff and instructors. 

2. Determines the appropriate methods of, 
and curriculum for, training. 

8. Evaluates the progress of the trainees. 

c. Both agencies work cooperatively to: 

1, Develop training and employment sup- 
port services for the trainees. 

2. Maintain a smooth flow of trainee- 
vocational goal assessment and trainee coun- 
seling support prior to, during and following 
training. 

8. Maintain cooperative liaison with other 
public and private social service agencies 
working with the trainees. 

4. Evaluate training project results to de- 
termine methods to improve future training 
projects. 

2. On-the-job Training (OJT)—Developed 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, and coordi- 
nated through the State Employment Serv- 
ice. OJT programs are created to give job 
skills to the unemployed, underemployed, 
and workers whose jobs are endangered by 
changing technology. OJT may be defined as 
the actual performance of the work duties 
in any occupation, under the supervision and 
guidance of a trained worker or instructor. 
OJT provides an opportunity for partial re- 
imbursement for training costs for: 

(1) Individual employers who can provide 
job-entry training, skill-improvement train- 
ing or retraining. 

(2) Labor organizations which provide 
pre-apprenticeship, refresher, up-grading, or 
skill-improvement training. 

(3) Trade or industrial associations which 
provide or arrange for training by retraining 
in specific pre-apprenticeship or other skills. 

(4) Government, community, or other 
public or private agencies which provide di- 
rectly or indirectly job-entry or skill-im- 
provement training. 

Reimbursement to employers cannot ex- 
ceed $24.00 a week per trainee. The training 
period cannot be less than four weeks or 
exceed twenty-six weeks. Low-profit type 
industries such as hospitals can benefit 
greatly from such a program; training order- 
lies, nurses aides, practical nurses, kitchen 
helpers, retraining registered nurses, etc. 
The Urban League has an approved OJT 
project for 150 job slots, and the Portland 
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Metropolitan Steering Committee, as of Jan- 
uary 20, 1967, has an approved project for 
200 job slots. Such agencies, with the as- 
sistance of the Oregon State Employment 
Service, provide help in individual counsel- 
ing, provide information to those who need 
training, contact employers to determine job 
availability and possible training programs, 
counsel employers on realistic tests to fill 
jobs; motivate, recruit, refer and place the 
unemployed. 

Statewide, though less than 15% of 
M. D. T. A. funds were originally reserved for 
on-the-job training, during the current fiscal 
year more than 34% of the funds and 50% 
of the training opportunities are reserved 
for on-the-job training. For fiscal year 1967 
the number of opportunities for OJT will be 
in excess of the number of opportunities in 
institutional training. 

3. Combined Institutional/On-the-Job 
Training Projects—developed through the 
combined efforts of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training, the Oregon State Em- 
ployment Service, and the Division of Voca- 
tional Education. 

These projects are normally structured 
with an initial period of institutional train- 
ing which gives the trainees the basic, gen- 
eral preparation for their on-the-job training 
by the employer; a limited amount of vesti- 
bule” (classroom) training may continue 
throughout the on-the-job training phase. 
During the on-the-job training phase, no 
more than 15% of the training hours may be 
utilized in “vestibule” training activities. 

For manpower study, planning, and ad- 
ministrative control the state has been di- 
vided into six areas. Each area is a group 
of contiguous counties which have similar 
social, economic, and industrial characteris- 
tics. For example, M.D.T.A. Area 1 is com- 
posed of Clackamas, Clatsop, Columbia, Mult- 
nomah, and Washington Counties and this 
area maintains planning liaison with Clark 
County, Washington which is the fourth 
county of the 4-county Portland Metropoli- 
tan Area. To assist in inter-agency liaison, 
the analysis of manpower problems, and the 
interrelated planning of manpower training 
programs each M.D.T.A. area has: (1) A Man- 
power Co-ordinating Committee composed of 
professional representatives of all public and 
private agencies dealing with the disadvan- 
taged and their interrelationship with man- 
power training; and (2) A Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee composed of representa- 
tives of labor, management, education, mi- 
nority or disadvantaged groups, the general 
public, etc. The latter committee analyzes 
Manpower problems, recommends the devel- 
opment of certain manpower training pro- 
grams, discusses and makes recommenda- 
tions with regard to all manpower training 
programs proposed for the area (when those 
programs will utilize government funds), 
promotes and assists in the development of 
required supportive services for approved 
manpower training programs, and reviews 
the progress and results of past and current 
training projects. 

Since the inception of M.D.T.A. training 
program in Area I, over 1,500 individuals have 
been referred to “institutional” training 
projects and approximately 1,000 of these 
trainees completed their training courses. 
Group classes have been conducted in the 
following occupations or occupational areas: 

Formal Waiter/Waitress (entry), Hotel- 
Motel Maid/Houseman (entry), Insurance 
Specialist (entry), Clerk Stenographer (en- 
tryman & upgrading), Dental Assistant 
(entry), Dental Technician (entry), Cook, 
Dinner/Fry (entry), Cook Helper (entry), 
Draftsman, General (entry), Bookkeeper 
(entry), Bookkeeping Machine Operator 
(entry), Clerk, General Office (entry), Clerk, 
General (entry), Key-Punch Operator (en- 
try), Shipping and Receiving Clerk (entry), 
Audiovisual Specialist (entry), Sales Person 
(entry), Nurse Aide/Orderly (entry), Jani- 
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tor/Janitress (entry), Service Station At- 
tendant (entry), Groundskeeper (entry), 
Clerk Typist (entry & upgrading). 

Trained workers receive average rates of 
approximately $1.30 to $3.15 an hour. 
Hourly rates range from $1.30 for a cook’s 
helper to $2.17 for a cook; $1.80 to $2.16 for a 
janitor; $1.31 to $2.26 for clerical work; $1.70 
for nurses aides and orderlies, 

Funds of $907,920 have been for the Fiscal 
Year 1967 M.D.T.A. Multi-Occupational 
(institutional) Training Program for Area 1. 
This program includes Basic Education/Voca- 
tional Orientation and occupational train- 
ing for 605 trainees. The current status of 
the program as approved by both the Man- 
power Coordinating Committee and the 
Manpower Advisory Committee is: 

1. Basic Education/Vocational Orienta- 
tion—Initial project for 400 trainees has 
been approved and funded. This project will 
be amended to cover the total of 605 trainees. 
All trainees will be referred to this phase for 
at least one week for additional trainee 
assessment and training orientation. It is 
estimated that one-third of the trainees will 
require only one week of enrollment in this 
phase of training; but, two-thirds of the 
trainees will require an average of 12 weeks 
in one or a combination of the following sub- 
training phases: 

a. Basic Education/General Educational 
development Test preparation. 

b. Automotive Trades Orientation. 

c. Clerical Occupations Orientation. 

d. Driver Orientation (to obtain an Oregon 
Driver's License when necessary for employ- 
ment). 

e. Food Service Orientation (to obtain City 
of Portland Food Handler's Health Certificate 
when necessary for employment). 

f. Hospital Service Orientation. 

g. Metal Fabrication and Machining Trades 
Orientation. 

h. Public 
Orientation. 

(Nore.—It is estimated that over one-half 
of the trainees who complete training in this 
project will go directly to a regular job or 
enter an on-the-job training project.) 

2, Occupational Training Projects: 

a. The following occupational training 
projects are being prepared for final approval 
and funding: 

1. Bookkeeper (upgrading) 15 trainees. 

2. Clerk Stenographer (upgrading) 15 
trainees. 

3. Clerk Typist (upgrading) 15 trainees. 

4. Clerk Typist (entry) 30 trainees. 

5. Welder, Arc (upgrading) 60 trainees. 

6. Dairy Herdsman (entry) 20 trainees. 

(Nore.—Depending on the availability of 
potential trainees Project 1 through 5 will 
be repeated this year.) 

b. The following occupational training 
projects are being considered for inclusion in 
this year’s program: 

1. Cook, Dinner/Fry (entry/pre-OJT) 

2. Automobile Mechanic (entry/pre-OJT) 

3. Automobile Body Repairmen (entry/pre- 
OJT) 

4. Machinist (entry/pre-OJT) 

5. Meat Cutter (entry/pre-OJT) 

6. Dry Cleaning/Laundry Occupations 
(entry) 

7. Audiovisual Specialist (entry) 

8. Nurse, General Duty (refresher for re- 
newal of Registration) 

Problems: Since, in a fundamental sense, 
poverty is inextricably connected with the 
opportunity for employment, many federal, 
state, and local agencies are making efforts to 
solve employment problems (ex. Department 
of Labor, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, State Welfare, OEO agencies, 
etc.) Through many functions of these agen- 
cies overlap, ways of solving various problems 
sometimes need to be approached from vari- 
ous points of view. Overlapping is not 
necessarily bad, but a better job of coordi- 
nating must be done. Though there are 
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examples of various means of coordination, 
there is no single coordinator for all these 
agencies, which are at different times sub- 
mitting different plans to solve employment 
problems. A coordinator could do needed 
fundamental research to develop a realistic 
job-development program and assure maxi- 
mum utilization of federal funds. 

Since MD. T. A. institutional projects are 
submitted and funded on a yearly or set-time 
basis, there is a problem of continuity of 
programs. This naturally creates problems 
in guiding trainees and holding a competent 
staff. 

Large-scale programs to help the disad- 
vantaged find employment are relatively new 
and counselors who can be competent in 
both areas of counseling the disadvantaged 
and counseling for employment, are hard to 
find. 

Many jobs such as the OJT projects in hos- 
pitals are resented by prospective trainees 
because they are looked upon as “service 
jobs” and recruiting is difficult. Though 
many “service jobs” are available, their 
status is low and interest is lacking in this 
type of vocational training. The dollars in 
one’s pocket can make it seem worthwhile, 
but there is a problem in motivating possible 
trainees. 

Discussion Questions: 

1. Is lack of coordination simply a matter 
of growing pains and should it be left alone? 

2. Should there be a single coordinator 
from a single agency in the Governor's office 
to provide a centralization of knowledge 
about preparation for training needs to be 
made available to all agencies concerned? 

3. Should a coordinator define clear-cut 
guidelines regarding capabilities and limita- 
tions for all agencies? 

4. Should projects be funded for a longer 
period of time? 2 years? 3 years? 5 years? 

5. Should more evaluation be done before 
considering funding projects for more than 
one to two years? 

6. Should emphasis be given to the devel- 
opment of counselors who are competent in 
both areas? 

7. Should scholarships, fellowships or other 
incentives be used to train such persons? 

IX POSITION ON HUMAN RESOURCES—1966 

As announced by the National Board of 
the League of Women Voters on March 28, 
1966: 

The members of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States believe that the 
federal government shares with other levels 
of government the responsibility to provide 
equality of opportunity in education and em- 
Ployment for all persons in the United 
States. Employment opportunities in mod- 
ern, technological societies are closely related 
to education; therefore, the League supports 
federal programs to increase the education 
and training of disadvantaged people. The 
League also supports federal efforts to pre- 
vent and/or remove discrimination in edu- 
cation and employment and to help com- 
munities bring about racial integration of 
their school systems. 

In more specific terms, the kinds of pro- 
grams the League supports include: 

Programs in basic education, occupational 
education and retraining, when needed at 
any point of an individual’s working career. 

Expanded opportunities in apprenticeship 
and on-the-job training programs. 

Day-care centers for disadvantaged pre- 
school children to give parents the oppor- 
tunity for employment. 

Greatly increased educational opportu- 
nity through compensatory programs for 
disadvantaged groups beginning at the pre- 
school level and extending through second- 
ary education. 

Federal financial aid to help needy stu- 
dents remain in high school and to take 
advantage of post-high school training and 
education, 

A regional approach to problems of eco- 
nomically depressed areas which cut across 
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state lines. This approach can be handled 
administratively by such means as inter- 
state cooperation, more formal interstate 
compacts or commissions made up of rep- 
resentatives of state and federal govern- 
ments. Development programs should re- 
flect the needs of the particular area and 
can include such measures as provision of 
education and training for available jobs, 
encouragement of new industry in the area, 
development and conservation of natural 


resources, and the building of public 
facilities. 
Pr which would inform individuals 


of their civil rights in education and employ- 
ment and of the opportunties open to them 
in education and employment. 

Full use of mediation and conciliation 
in efforts to bring about integration of 
minority groups into full participation in 
communty life. 

A federal clearing house for the exchange of 
information on solutions communities have 
found to problems of integration in employ- 
ment and education. 

ams to bring about effective integra- 
tion of schools through federal technical as- 
sistance, such as training programs and in- 
stitutes for teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

Withholding federal funds from school 
districts which fail to meet realistic and ef- 
fective guidelines and standards for school 
integration. 

Withholding government contracts from 
business and industry which discriminate in 
employment. 

An effective federal fair employment prac- 
tices agency. 

In evaluating federal programs which have 
been, or will be, established to provide equal- 
ity of opportunity, the League will support 
those programs which largely fulfill the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1. The nationwide effort to achieve 
equality of opportunity in education and 
employment should include participation of 
government at all levels and encourage the 
participation of private institutions. 

2. Programs should be carefully tailored 
to the educational or employment needs of 
the people they are intended to reach. 

3. People for whom community action pro- 
grams are designed should be involved in the 
planning and implementation of those pro- 
grams 


4. The programs should be carried out by 
personnel competent to meet the specific re- 
quirements of their jobs. 

5. Programs should assist people to be- 
come self-supporting, contributing members 
of society. 

6. The programs should be nondiscrimina- 
tory. 

7. Research, pilot projects, and continu- 
ing evaluation should be encouraged and, 
where feasible, built into programs. 

8. Programs may be closely related but 
should avoid unnecessary duplication, 

9. State and local governments should con- 
tribute to the extent their resources permit; 
at the same time, adequate federal funds for 
the establishment and continuation of pro- 
grams should be available if necessary. 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
McMinnville, Oreg., March 10, 1967. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The members of the Mc- 
Minnville League of Women Voters wish to 
advise you of our interest in and support for 
federal legislation to provide equality of op- 
portunity in education and employment for 
all persons in the United States. The League 
supports federal programs to increase the 
education and training of disadvantaged peo- 
ple, and endorses federal efforts to prevent or 
remove discrimination in education and em- 
ployment and to help commurities bring 
about racial integration of their school sys- 
tems. 
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We are concerned that cuts in EOA appro- 
priations and earmarking of funds by the 
89th Congress will drastically curtail locally 
developed programs (such as neighborhood 
centers, consumer education and family 
planning) in fiscal 1967. Anticipating fur- 
ther attempts to cut and dilute existing pro- 
grams for fiscal 1968, we want you to be 
aware of our support of community action 


programs. 

We feel these programs should be main- 
tained because of their development of local 
initiative and stimulation of active partici- 
pation by formerly apathetic groups in plan- 
ing their own destinies. We recognize that 
specific programs have been subject to valid 
criticism for personnel difficulties and orga- 
nization problems. Such problems were pre- 
dictable but should not overshadow the basic 
soundness of community action in solving 
the serious problems in our society. 

We urge your support for the continuation 
of locally developed projects by approval of 
unrestricted CAP funds and favorable con- 
sideration of a supplemental appropriation 
for these projects in fiscal 1967. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. GLEN C. Macy, 
President, League of Women Voters. 


LORENZO pE NEVERS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on 
March 29 Rhode Island lost one of her 
most distinguished residents and Amer- 
ica one of her fine artists, when Lorenzo 
de Nevers, of Woonsocket, died at the 
age of 89. 

Best known for his portrait of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. de Nevers 
had also painted President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, former King Albert I of Bel- 
gium, King Alphonse XIII of Spain, and 
others. His painting “The Resignation 
of Jesus” now hangs in the Vatican Art 
Gallery and was a favorite-of Pope Pius 
XII. 

During the past few years I had oc- 
casion to be in touch with Mr. de Nevers, 
and although his eyesight was failing and 
his health was far from robust, he re- 
mained alert and interested in the world 
around him. He was a truly cultivated 
person, educated and talented in the 
field of music as well as art. 

Lorenzo de Nevers was born in Baie- 
du-Febre, Quebec, on June 13, 1877, one 
of 16 children of the late Abraham and 
Maie (Biron) de Nevers. His family 
moved to Rhode Island in 1898 and he 
enrolled in the Rhode Island School of 
Design. A year later he went to Paris 
for further study where he remained for 
15 years until 1914 when he returned to 
to America. He opened a studio in New 
York City, where he worked for the next 
17 years. 

The art of Lorenzo de Nevers will re- 
main his eternal tribute. We mourn his 
passing. 


APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM ROTH 
AS SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
like to invite the attention of the Senate 
to the appointment of William M. Roth 
as the President’s Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations. Ambassador 
Roth previously served for 3 years as 
deputy representative to his predecessor, 
the late distinguished and esteemed, 
Christian Herter. 
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As President Johnson said of the new 
appointee: 

He has had a part in every step on this 
long road. He knows the fellow negotiators 
and they know and respect him. 


The importance of the office of special 
representative is indicated by the Presi- 
dent’s statement at Ambassador Roth’s 
swearing in on March 24. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this statement be in- 
serted in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

I am pleased that Ambassador Roth 
was born and began his career on the 
west coast. He is thus familiar with the 
trade potentials and problems of that 
part of our country. 

He has also been a working executive 
and policymaker in the fields of ship- 
ping, insurance, leasing, and banking, 
among others. This experience has given 
him a firsthand knowledge of techniques 
and innovations, such as containeriza- 
tion, which the Matson Line did so much 
to pioneer, and which is ushering Ameri- 
can trade into a new era. 

The Congress has reason to be grate- 
ful to Ambassador Roth for appearing 
before a joint session of the Senate Small 
Business and Agriculture Committees in 
September 1965, to deliver what was 
probably the first of several congres- 
sional briefings on U.S. policy in the 
Kennedy round tariff negotiations at 
Geneva. His testimony made a favor- 
able impression. 

Mr. President, the interests of Ameri- 
can businessmen and farm producers 
confront formidable obstacles in GATT 
negotiations at Geneva. Ambassador 
Roth thus faces a difficult assignment in 
conducting the final stages of the nego- 
tiations and, beyond Geneva, in shaping 
long-range U.S. trade policy. We wish 
him well. 

In order that the Members of this 
body and the public can become better 
acquainted with Ambassador Roth, I ask 
unanimous consent that his biography 
also be included in the Recor following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
(Statement by the President on the swear- 
ing in of Ambassador Wililam Roth) 

The fortunes of the Kennedy Round 
will greatly influence the future of interna- 
tional trade. Agreement by the United 
States and other trading nations on tariff re- 
ductions providing new opportunities and 
stimulation for productive enterprises every- 
where will open the path to a world economy 
of abundance. 

On the other hand, if such reductions can- 
not be managed, if narrow special interests 
prevail, divisive forces may gain the upper 
hand, with grave damage to the economic 
and political fabric of the world community. 

William Roth combines all the assets this 
Nation should bring to bear on so important 
a problem. 

He was Governor Herter's Deputy for more 
than 3 years. He has had a part in every 
step on this long road. He knows his fellow 
negotiators, and they know and respect him. 

Ambassador Roth has just returned from 
Geneva, where he reports that agreement 
has been reached on a timetable for bringing 
negotiations to a successful conclusion. This 
is good news for all nations. The world may 
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be certain that the United States will be 
ready to move as quickly and imaginatively 
as our partners. 

Successful conclusion of the Kennedy 
Round will not mark the end of the drive 
toward trade liberalization. Ambassador 
Roth will begin preparations for a long-range 
study of our foreign trade policy. He will 
recommend such legislative and other meas- 
ures as may be required. 

Ambassador Roth will focus this study on 
ways of improving the trade positions of the 
developing countries as well as further re- 
duction of trade barriers between industrial- 
ized nations. 

A Public Advisory Committee will assist 
Ambassador Roth and will consult with Mem- 
bers of the Congress and other interested 
and knowledgeable people both here and 
abroad. 

(Norn.— Ambassador Roth was sworn in 
shortly after 11:30 a.m., on March 24, in the 
President’s Office at the White House.) 


WILLIAM Matson ROTH 


Present position: Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations (with rank of Am- 
bassador), Executive Office of the President, 
United States Government. 

He was born in San Francisco, California, 
on September 3, 1916, and received an A.B. 
degree from Yale University in 1939. 

Ambassador Roth has held the positions 
of Treasurer and Director of Matson Naviga- 
tion Company, San Francisco from 1951 to 
1956; Vice President—Finance and Director 
Matson Navigation Company, from 1956- 
1960; and Chairman of the Board Pacific Na- 
tional Life Assurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco, from 1960 to 1963. 

He has been affiliated as a director with the 
Atheneum Publishing Company, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, Crocker-Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Mandrel Industries, Pacific 
Intermountain Express Co., and United States 
Leasing Corporation. He has also served as 
Trustee of Mills College, the Committee for 
Economic Development and as a Regent of 
the University of California. 

Ambassador Roth presently resides in the 
Georgetown Section of Washington, D.C., 
with his wife and three daughters. 


MIKE MARCUS, WINNER OF THE 
VOICE OF DEMOCRACY BROAD- 
CASTING SCRIPTWRITING CON- 
TEST 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago it was my privilege and 
pleasure to meet a young man from New 
Haven, Conn., Michael A. Marcus. 

I had a chance to speak to him for only 
a few minutes but this was enough for 
me to be very impressed by his intelli- 
gence and his abilities. 

Mike Marcus, a senior at Hillhouse 
High School in New Haven, has been 
selected the winner of the 20th Annual 
Voice of Democracy broadcasting script- 
writing contest in my State. 

His script, chosen from among six 
final entries from the six districts in 
Connecticut, is an outstanding piece of 
writing for someone his age. 

Mike Marcus has captured the pride 
young people feel in the workings of 
democracy in our country. 

At the same time he has indicated the 
trepidation they feel as they approach 
the time they will assume not only the 
rights but the duties and responsibilities 
of full citizenship in our democracy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
fine script printed in the Record at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Everybody knows about democracy: what 
it can do, what it can provide, and the mean- 
ingful way of life that can be established 
for those living under it. But no one knows 
for sure exactly what democracy means; for 
the simple reason that no two people ever 
refer to the same idea when the word is 
mentioned. Consequently, all interpreta- 
tions of democracy are left solely to the in- 
dividual, to decide for himself what he de- 
termines to.be the exact nature of its mean- 
ing. Yet no tradition in America today is 
stronger than our high regard for human 
freedom and individual liberties. The ideal 
of democracy, embracing these concepts of 
personal rights, is then a changing idea by 
itself, and therefore it is a relative, and not 
an absolute institution. 

To me, the meaning of democracy is some- 
thing that transcends the host of individual 
freedoms that come with it. I feel that we, 
the American people, make up the backbone 
of our nation, and that our government can 
be no stronger, nor any weaker, than we are. 
I regard, therefore, the things that democ- 
racy, not of itself but as a motivating force 
and power, can produce and that which a peo- 
ple, once given the advantage of democratic 
living, can do for themselves and for others 
as sole testimony to democracy’s viability. 
As citizens of the American democracy, we 
have the unique distinction of being a world 
power in which the people are both the rulers 
and the ruled; and in this sense we are the 
absolute, although democracy itself is not. 
Other governments, by which democracy has 
been fatefully put on the defensive, include 
concepts where the state is the absolute, 
and where the people mean nothing more 
than to exist as the vehicle for collective 
gain. Their freedoms have been taken away, 
and their incentive destroyed. But here, in 
the United States, every man remains free 
to do as he pleases, and to choose whatever 
path of life he wishes to take. 

Since democracy is relative, I look at it as 
a concept that grows, much in the same way 
that we do. As we gain a more sophisticated 
insight into the crying problems of our na- 
tion, we can find the way that we, working 
with democracy and shaping its meaning, 
can eliminate them. Democracy to me, then, 
represents flexibility: firm in its basis yet 
capable of adapting itself to any situation in 
relation to the needs and to the desires of 
the people. In this way, it is vibrant, it is 
resilient, it grows.“ This is not to say, ob- 
viously, that all of us can be ideally happy 
under democracy, but we can all rest assured 
that we have the chance for freedom, to 
merely reach up and assume it as part of our 
identity as a people; never to live in fear of 
an assault upon our personal liberty or upon 
our unique, personal individuality. As the 
late Adlai Stevenson, perhaps one of the 
greatest Americans of our time, so eloquently 
stated: “Democracy is a high privilege, but 
it is also a heavy responsibility whose shadow 
stalks, although you may never walk in the 
sun.” 

Democracy manifests itself in our land in 
many ways. Most of all, it is people; people 
who know freedom intimately not because it 
has been handed down to them, but because 
they have earned it through some sacrifice of 
their own. It is with this spirit of service 
and sacrifices that our generation will grow; 
growing alongside it, with us, democracy and 
what we know as the American way of life. 
This way of life, providing us with the very 
fibre of our strength and our responsibility, 
leads us along the road we will take in the 
future. 

Today, democracy faces its ultimate chal- 
lenge. In relation to the interpretation I 


have given in reference to what democracy 
means to me, I conclude therefore that we 
face the ultimate challenge. 


Now is the 
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time when our deeds here will measure either 
the rise or the fall of our nation, whether our 
principles will either collapse beneath our 
feet or keep firm upon the very ground left 
to us by the legacy of Americans in the past. 
This, then, to me dictates the meaning of 
democracy: the will of a nation to fulfill its 
destiny and to seek peace for all people. Im- 
passioned with a love for our country, 
though not radical, we should achieve our 
goals. Over one hundred years ago, when the 
unity of America was threatened in a great, 
national crisis, Daniel Webster expressed our 
hopes best: 

“Let us come out into the light of day; 
let us enjoy the fresh air of Liberty and 
Union; let us cherish those hopes which be- 
long to us; let us devote ourselves to those 
great objects that are fit for our considera- 
tion and our action; let us raise our con- 
ceptions to the magnitude and the impor- 
tance of the duties that devolve upon us; let 
our comprehension be as broad as the coun- 
try for which we act, our aspirations as high 
as its certain destiny. Our daily respiration 
is liberty and patriotism; our yet youthful 
veins are full of enterprise, courage, and hon- 
orable love of glory and renown.” 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, during 
the course of our hearings this session 
on the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1967, S. 1125, 
which I had the honor to introduce on 
February 28, I am sure that careful con- 
sideration will be given to proposals re- 
lating to vocational education. 

It is particularly appropriate that this 
review be taken this year since 1967 
marks the 50th anniversary to the Smith- 
Hughes Act, Public Law 347, 64th Con- 
gress, which established this great edu- 
cational activity. I commend to my 
colleagues the March 1967, issue of the 
American Vocational Journal. This en- 
tire issue is devoted to a review of the 
development of the discipline since 1917. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial which appears 
on pages 10 through 12, and the text of 
the materials contained on pages 46 
through 49, of the American Vocational 
Journal be printed at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 

This issue of the Journal attempts to de- 
pict the progress made in vocational educa- 
tion since the Smith-Hughes Act was signed 
by President Woodrow Wilson on February 
23, 1917. We salute the vocational educators 
who have been, and currently are, a part of 
this great movement. 

The years ahead offer a great challenge. 
Technology is advancing at an accelerating 
pace, there are more people to be served by 
vocational education at all levels, and the 
confusion that exists over why, how, and by 
whom vocational education should be ad- 
ministered and conducted is overwhelming. 
The people best qualified to deal with the 
issues and problems in manpower training 
are found in the vocational education profes- 
sion, I am confident that they will rise to 
the challenge, and that the history of voca- 
tional education for the next 50 years will be 
recorded as a period of phenomenal growth 
and improvement. 

A FEDERAL MANPOWER POLICY 

Educators must be aware of the attempt 
on the part of certain individuals, organiza- 
tions, foundations, and even governmental 
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agencies, to evolve a national manpower 
policy that would place the federal respon- 
sibility for developing (educating and train- 
ing) manpower in a single agency of the fed- 
eral government. Some proponents would 
assign this responsibility to the Department 
of Labor; others have suggested that a sepa- 
rate agency be set up. I have heard no sug- 
gestion that the education and training of 
manpower be delegated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It is ironic that the concept of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, established 
under the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and 
later abolished by action of the Executive 
Branch of the federal government, is again 
being revived. Perhaps the Federal Board 
was not such a bad idea. When the respon- 
sibility for administering vocational educa- 
tion was relegated to a minor role in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and later in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, per- 
haps that should have been cause for con- 
cern. 

Manpower planners close their eyes to the 
fact that manpower development is not 
training in the manipulative skills exclu- 
sively. Programs in manpower development 
call for basic education, related technical 
instruction, educational methods, teacher 
preparation, curriculum development, in- 
structional materials, and many of the serv- 
ices that are supplied through education. 

Technological development dictates that 
education be given a greater role than ever 
before in manpower development. In recog- 
nizing the part that education can play in 
manpower development, we in the United 
States have been unique. The case has been 
made over the past 50 years. Now, however, 
some of the proponents of a federal man- 
power policy are proposing that we cony 
countries not as economically advanced as 
the United States and adopt a plan which is 
not relevant to a democratic society. With 
more support, vocational education can give 
the education and training, but if we con- 
tinue to siphon off funds and resources into 
other programs, we will “plow the same 
ground” under a new agency—and without 
benefit to education. 

Education is traditionally a function of 
state and local governments with stimula- 
tion and leadership from the federal govern- 
ment. Federal, state, and local sharing in 
the funding of vocational education has 
worked remarkably well, as evidenced by the 
fact that the state and local governments 
expend better than $3 to each federal dollar. 

What will happen when a federal agency 
unrelated to education attempts to impose 
a program on state and local education agen- 
cies? I predict that this cannot work. 

The manpower planners should reexamine 
their approach to the problem to see if there 
isn't already a plan in existence that will 
work, if it is properly funded and supported. 
Certain services can be provided to voca- 
tional education by federal agencies, and 
to a certain extent, are being provided. These 
services need to be expanded and improved. 
Vocational educators welcome and solicit this 
help. However, we don’t propose that the 
federal government throw the baby out with 
the bath.” 

WORK STUDY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In fiscal 1966, with a federal appropriation 
of $25 million, the work-study program au- 
thorized by the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 enrolled 85,100 students, For the cur- 
rent fiscal year, Congress appropriated only 
$10 million and it is estimated that 35,000 
students will be enrolled. Justification for 
the reduction in 1967 (as stated in the Ap- 
pendix to the Budget for Fiscal 1967) indi- 
cates that the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
under the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
will begin taking over this function. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is admin- 
istered by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
It does not reach youth in many areas of the 
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nation, and as a result of this action by Con- 
gress, thousands of youth are denied enroll- 
ment in vocational education. If the work- 
study program were administered by voca- 
tional education, the qualified student who 
wants to enter vocational training but lacks 
financial resources could be identified and 
helped immediately. 

Although the work-study program is not 
intended to be an education and training 
program, it often provides an opportunity for 
the student to work at jobs closely related 
to his vocational objective. 

The federal budget for fiscal 1968 provides 
no funds for work-study under the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. If the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget is 
upheld by the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress, thousands of youth will be short- 
changed. 

The argument that all federal work-study 
programs should be put under one govern- 
mental agency to cut down the cost of ad- 
ministering programs would dictate that all 
in-school work-study programs be adminis- 
tered through vocational education, because 
the cost of administration has been less 
through this channel. Management experts 
at the federal level have—as in this case— 
recommended the separation of fiscal man- 
agement and program operation, There is 
evidence that such an arrangement leads to 
confusion and inefficiency even when prac- 
ticed within a single agency. It will be worse 
when two or more agencies are involved in 
program planning, policy making, and han- 
dling of funds. This is a serious matter that 
will have direct bearing on the purposes 
stated in the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. 

STUDENT LOAN ACT 


Federal funds in the amount of $1.8 mil- 
lion to provide for interest payments on in- 
sured loans under the National Vocational 
Student Loan Act of 1965 were appropriated 
for fiscal 1967. Rules and Regulations issued 
by the U.S. Office of Education appear in the 
Federal Register, Vol. 31, No. 229, Nov. 26, 
1966. 

To obtain a loan, a student must be en- 
rolled in an eligible institution which (a) 
admits as regular students only persons who 
have completed or left elementary or second- 
ary school and who have the ability to bene- 
fit from the training offered, (b) is legally 
authorized to provide a program of post- 
secondary vocational or technical education, 
(c) has been in existence two years or has 
been specially accredited by the U.S, Com- 
missioner of Education, and (d) is accredited 
either by a recognized accrediting agency, a 
state agency listed by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education or by an advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 

If communications concerning this legis- 
lation have not reached you through your 
state department of education, it is sug- 
gested that you request information from Dr. 
Walter Gale, Acting Chief, Institutional 
Eligibility Section, Division of Student Fi- 
nancial Aid, Bureau of Higher Education, 
US. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


LAWMAKERS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(By Mary P. Allen, director of public infor- 

mation, American Vocational Association) 

Since the turn of the century, the U.S. 
Congress has evidenced concern for voca- 
tional education. Through political proc- 
esses this concern has been translated into a 
well-established federal-state partnership in 
vocational education. Bills to aid vocational 
education have been supported by many who 
have served in the Congress; yet during this 
fiftieth anniversary year of federal support 
we give special recognition here to those who 
have made outstanding legislative contribu- 
tions. Vocational education in America has 
been enriched by their efforts, and no history 
of its development can fail to take note of 
these pioneers. 
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THEY SET A PRECEDENT 


Sen. Hoke Smith of Georgia and Rep. Dud- 
ley Hughes, Georgia, authors of the Smith- 
Hughes Act (National Vocational Education 
Act of 1917) signed by President Woodrow 
Wilson, February 23, 1917. 

Sen. Hoke Smith: “We have given a great 
deal of time at this session to preparation 
for war. We might well give some prepara- 
tion for peace and to the better prepara- 
tion of our girls and boys for the struggles 
of life, for its joys and trials. We might 
well present the fact that even in case of 
war more men and women would be re- 
quired at home to prepare the instruments 
of war and to prepare the food and cloth- 
ing for the soldier than those who would 
be required on the front. They should be 
prepared for their duties in war and in 
peace.” 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 

[Senator Smith continuing] “I have re- 
ferred to amendments that I have suggested 
and [which] the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Page] and I have studied together. The 
truth is, on this side my colleagues seem 
largely to have looked to me to work upon 
the bill, as I have been working upon it for 
several years, and I know the Senators on 
the other side of the chamber realize the 
splendid work that has been done with 
reference to this measure by the Senator 
from Vermont. .. The responsibility for the 
measure would have continued with him 
rather than to have fallen to me but for the 
change which took place in the organization 
of the Senate three years ago. With the Re- 
publican majority he was leading the work, 
and I was helping him. Since that time, 
as I am chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the situation is reversed 
just a little, but I am always glad to stop 
at any time the opportunity is presented 
to give the Senator from Vermont every 
possible credit for his splendid work upon 
this subject, and almost to regret that we 
have a Democratic majority and that he has 
not charge of the bill instead of myself.” 


SUPPORT FROM WISCONSIN 


Among other congressional supporters of 
the Smith-Hughes legislation was Rep. Ed- 
ward E. Brown of Wisconsin, who said: 
“Each year over one million school children 
stop school without having finished the 
sixth grade and without having been taught 
the first principles of supporting them- 
selves. . . . Is an educational system that 
permits 97 percent of its children to go into 
the world without being taught any form of 
labor by which they can support them- 
selves a success?” 

Representative Hughes: This legislation, 
Mr. Speaker, aims to reach that great mass 
of our citizenry which is unmoved by our 
present system and by the offer of the self- 
help which comes from the proper education 
and training of head and hand to insure a 
gradual elevation from the lower to the 
higher levels of mankind without changing 
from vocation to profession, ... We propose 
here to open the road and point the way. 
When that is assured, something worthwhile 
will have been accomplished. Whatever else 
may be the function of government, the 
materialization of the potentialities of its 
collective citizenry must ever be one of the 
chief concerns as well as supreme functions 
of ne tional sovereignty.“ 


SENATOR GEORGE OF GEORGIA COSPONSOR OF 
FOUR ACTS 


Elected to the U.S. Senate in 1922, Walter 
F. George of Georgia was co-sponsor of four 
acts providing federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation: the George-Reed Act, signed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Feb. 5, 1927; the George-Ell- 
zey Act, signed by President Roosevelt, May 
21, 1934; the George-Deen Act, signed by 
President Roosevelt, June 8, 1936; and the 
George-Barden Act, signed by President Tru- 
man, Aug. 1, 1946. 
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Speaking in support of the George-Deen 
Act, Senator George said: “Mr. President, in 
1935 there were enrolled in federally aided 
vocational schools 1,178,896 adults and mi- 
nors above the age of fourteen. Training in 
some three hundred occupations was afforded 
to this vast enrollment. I may say also that 
in 1935, after the period of the depression 
had been continued to that year, the actual 
expenditures by the states and territories for 
every dollar of federal funds devoted to vo- 
cational education amounted to $2.13; so 
that the primary objective and the initial 
hope of those who fostered vocational educa- 
tion in the United States have been realized; 
that is to say, that the States have expended 
more than twice the amount contributed by 
the federal government for vocational edu- 
cation in the several states and territories.” 


Cosponsors with Senator George 


Rep. Daniel Reed of New York, co-sponsor 
of the George-Reed Act: “I want to read a 
little excerpt made to us at the hearings: 
‘For every dollar of federal funds spent for 
vocational agriculture, there was a financial 
return of $2.25 realized by the boys from 
their labor. The total federal funds spent 
for salaries for teachers of vocational agri- 
culture during the five-year period was 
$10,418,460, and there was realized $23,637,- 
924.25 from the practical work the boys did.’” 

Rep. Lawrence R. Ellzey of Mississippi, co- 
sponsor of the George-Elizey Act: Under 
the operations of the George-Reed Act, there 
was $2,500,000 allocated. This bill carries 
an appropriation of $3 million but an addi- 
tional $1 million has been added for the 
training in trade and industry. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is needed to expand vocational 
training, and I hope it will pass.” 

Rep. Braswell Deen of Georgia, co-sponsor 
of the George-Deen Act: “I have no pride in 
authorship [of this bill], but I am concerned 
about the destinies of 8 million to 10 million 
people who are on our hands but who want 
to get on their own feet. The only way to 
get them off the hands of the taxpayers is 
to put them on their own feet and the best 
way of getting people off relief and keeping 
them off is to give them some training in a 
profession or business that will enable them 
to make a living. No American with pride, 
and most of them have pride, wants to be on 
relief. They want to work and they are en- 
titled to it.” 

Rep. Graham Barden of North Carolina, 
co-sponsor of the George-Barden Act: “The 
public vocational schools, in peacetime and 
in war time, have demonstrated their ability 
to train people for gainful and useful em- 
ployment. The availability of additional 
funds provided by S. 619 [the George-Barden 
bill] will make it possible for public voca- 
tional schools to make a necessary contri- 
bution to the nation's post-war reconver- 
sion program. New occupational fields in 
industries requiring new skills, new tools re- 
quiring dovelopment of other new skills, 
new materials, and new processes will require 
additional vocational and technical knowl- 
edge and skills. . . . This bill provides a way 
to encourage it. This is building and doing 
in the American way by Americans.“ 


NDEA FUNDS STRESS AREA SCHOOLS AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The National Defense Education Act, 
signed by President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Sept. 2, 1958, was co-authored by Sen. Lister 
Hill of Alabama and Rep. Carl Elliott, 
Alabama. 

In the preamble to the National Defense 
Education Act, co-authors Hill and Elliott 
stated: The Congress hereby finds that the 
excellent programs of vocational education, 
which states have established and are carry- 
ing on with the assistance provided by the 
federal government under the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education Act and the George- 
Barden Act, need extension to provide vo- 
cational education to residents of areas in- 
adequately served and also to meet national 
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defense requirements for personnel equipped 
to render skilled assistance in fields par- 
ticularly affected by scientific and tech- 
nological developments. It is therefore the 
purpose of this title to provide assistance to 
the states so that they may improve their 
vocational education programs through area 
vocational education programs approved by 
state boards of vocational education as pro- 
viding vocational and related technical 
training and retraining for youths, adults, 
and older persons, including related instruc- 
tion for apprentices, designed to fit them 
for useful employment as technicians or 
n workers in scientific or technical 
elds.” 

Sen. Lister Hill, speaking in support of the 
George-Deen Act: “One reason we find our- 
selves at this hour in the throes of the de- 
pression is the fact that some years ago we 
did not have the vision to see that the old 
systems were passing and that with new sci- 
entific methods and modern technology, they 
had to go. Not recognizing these facts, we 
failed to educate and to prepare our people 
for the new scientific technological day in 
which we live. ... The unemployed have 
got to be trained for new vocations and new 
trades . . the good American citizen does 
not want to dole; what he wants is an op- 
portunity to make his own livelihood. 
While we are spending billions on relief, we 
ought to be able to spend $12 million to 
help train and educate these people to make 
their own living.” 

Rep. Carl Elliott: “For those who are able 
to look beyond the immediate future to, 
say 10 years from now, it is obvious that 
every dollar we spend on vocational training 
programs will yield a tremendous return in 
savings to our economy. The returns will be 
twofold: savings in reduced welfare costs, 
and increases in income tax returns. The 
unemployed person pays no taxes and con- 
sumes few goods; the underemployed con- 
tributes little more to our economic growth. 
An enlarged and comprehensive vocational 
education program will strengthen or econ- 
omy as a whole by strengthening the capac- 
ity of individuals to produce, consume, and 
pay taxes. It is economic as well as com- 
mon sense that says we must invest now in 
vocational education and invest heavily.” 

MOLDERS OF MANPOWER LEGISLATION 

Sen. Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania, and 
Rep. Elmer Holland, Pennsylvania, co. 
authors of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, signed by President 
Kennedy, March 15, 1962. 

Senator CLARK: “... Many unemployed 
workers whose skills have become obsolete 
because of automation or other changes in 
the economy, must be retarined before they 
can hope to be re-employed. This is particu- 
larly true of workers over thirty. There has 
been enough successful experience in sev- 
eral of the states ...to prove that the 
objective is a feasible one. Retraining does 
make possible the re-employment of work- 
ers who otherwise have only the slimmest 
chances of getting jobs. By enabling these 
workers to contribute to the economy, and 
by reducing unemployment compensation 
and job assistance costs, we clearly more 
than pay for the cost of the training.” 

Representative HOLLAND: “All of us know 
that automation and technological advance- 
ments will continue at an even more rapid 
rate in the years ahead. With each ad- 
vancement, more jobs in certain categories 
are eliminated. Without additional training, 
the future of these displaced workers points 
to only one place, our relief rolls. We must 
remember one thing: Not only does the 
worker go on relief, but his family does also. 
His children do not receive the necessary 
education and training to prepare them to 
work and live in our highly automated 
society of tomorrow, and we may end up 
with them on our relief rolls permanently. 

“We must give these men and women who 
are raising families the opportunity to be 
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retrained, re-enter the work force, educate 
and support their families, become self- 
sustaining and active contributors to our 
national economy: This legislation is an in- 
vestment in the future. The ultimate 
returns received by the nation will be 
boundless.” 
BREAKTHROUGH IN 1963 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
signed by President Johnson, December 18, 
1963 Co-sponsored by Sen. Wayne Morse of 
Oregon and Rep. Carl Perkins of Kentucky. 

Senator Morse: “It is in keeping with the 
American tradition that the many tasks of 
the world of work are equally important— 
that the man who works with his hands be 
just as well-trained, have just as many op- 
portunities, be just as respected, as the 
man who works at a desk. It is also in 
keeping with the democratic ideal that every 
man and woman should have access to the 
education and training needed to develop 
to his highest potential.” 

Representative PERKINS: “This Act will 
prove a milestone in the history of voca- 
tional education, not merely because it meets 
a great crisis, but because it meets this crisis 
with imagination and vision ... The time 
has come to accept our responsibility to our 
nation. The time has come to enact legis- 
lation which will permit those in charge of 
our vocational programs to admit rather than 
reject thousands of applicants, to train rather 
than ignore the youth with special needs, to 
build now for a future that enables people to 
acquire new skills necessary for new jobs.“ 


Mr, MORSE. I regret that the Senate 
rules regarding the Recorp preclude the 
reproduction of the photographs of the 
legislators who have been associated with 
vocational education in this historic half 
century of progress. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HELPS TO COMBAT AIR AND 
WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as a 
new Member of the Senate, I was ex- 
tremely interested in the recent expres- 
sion of the views of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], regard- 
ing the efforts that business firms in 
their respective States are making to 
combat air and water pollution. 

My interest was aroused by their ref- 
ence to the financing available to small 
firms from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Since the problem of air and water 
pollution is one which we also face in 
South Carolina, I was interested to learn 
whether firms in my State are aware of 
this valuable Federal assistance and are 
taking advantage of funds available 
from SBA. I am happy to report that 
many are familiar with the financing 
ne to them and are making use of 

These firms are to be commended for 
the efforts they are making in helping 
reduce and eventually eliminate air and 
water pollution in our State. They are 
also to be commended for having the 
initiative to learn about and use this 
program which Congress has created for 
their benefit. 

The firms in my State of South Caro- 
lina that have received loans to fight air 
and water pollution are: Industrial 
Chemical Co., Rock Hill, S.C., $35,000; 
Wright Contractors, Inc., Columbia, S.C., 
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$20,000; Edenwood Water Co., Columbia, 
S. C., $50,000; Coastal Water Co., Charles- 
ton, S.C., $100,000; Hilton Head Water 
Co., Bluffton, S.C., $20,000; and Blue 
Ridge Contractor, Inc., Easley, S. C., 
$35,000. 

I am confident that the work these 
firms are doing is going a long way in 
helping us make the air and water in 
my great State clean and pure. I join my 
colleagues from Washington and Wis- 
consin in recommending the use of the 
Small Business Administration’s loan 
program as a means of helping combat 
the problem of pollution. 

I might add that since my curiosity 
was aroused concerning this particular 
SBA program, I took the liberty of look- 
ing into the other services available to 
small business from this Agency. My 
examination of SBA programs indicates 
that this agency is doing an excellent job 
of meeting the needs of small firms. It 
is making an all-out effort to determine 
what business concerns require assist- 
ance and the kind of help that is needed. 
If SBA does not already have programs 
to provide the necessary help, new and 
imaginative ideas are being used to de- 
velop programs to meet these needs. 

I believe SBA is doing an excellent job 
in serving our Nation’s small business 
firms. It is assisting the Nation in at- 
taining the goals which the President 
and Congress have set for this endeavor. 


LOSS OF OIL PRODUCTION IN 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, nearly 
one billion dollars in investment poten- 
tial has been lost to the oil industry of 
the United States in the past 10 years. 
In a National Petroleum Council report 
issued several weeks ago, it was noted 
that “since 1957, independent producers 
as a group accounted for the total in- 
dustry drop in these expenditures of 
$890,000,000.” 

Mr. President, my State of Kansas 
ranks seventh in the production of oil in 
this country, and the majority of the 
production in the State is due to the 
efforts of the independent producer. If 
the independent continues to lose pro- 
duction and defer further investment in 
new oil wells, the Nation’s total reserves 
of oil will suffer drastically. 

We need only look at the statistics for 
Kansas in the week ended March 25, 
1967, to understand the regression which 
is taking place throughout the entire 
State’s oil industry: 

Kansas petroleum index 
WEEK ENDED MAR. 25 


This Year 

week ago 
West Kansas first reports 47 47 
West Kansas completions 40 55 
Drilling notices. -......... < 54 74 
Total to date 4 708 903 
New oil wells 13 21 
Barrels daily... 905 1, 097 
Drilling wells 354 427 
Active rotaries_ 40 62 
Wildcats to date 151 177 
Discoveries to date 54 63 


If there is reduced exploration by in- 
dependent oilmen, there are certain to 
be reduced reserves for the Nation. In 
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the event of a national emergency, our 
present sources would not be sufficient to 
meet requirements. 

The irony of the plight of the inde- 
pendent producer is that his production 
has been decreasing while imports have 
been increasing. The National Petrole- 
um Council study noted that from a net- 
exporter position at war’s end, the United 
States constantly increased its net im- 
port balance beginning in 1948. In the 
10-year period from 1955 to 1965, imports 
equaled 50 percent of the gain in domes- 
tic petroleum liquids production. The 
council pointedly stated that “the effect 
of rising imports, including their effect 
on prices, helped limit the profit pros- 
pects on domestic oil.” 

Kansas oilmen have been concerned 
over these increasing imports for some 
time. I invite attention to an article pub- 
lished in the Wichita Eagle of March 26, 
1967, which points up a plan being pro- 
posed by Kansas independent oil pro- 
ducers to stimulate oil production and 
increase the diminishing reserves of this 
country. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the article 
entitled “Kansas Oilmen Launch Na- 
tional Oil Import Plan.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Kansas OILMEN LAUNCH NATIONAL On. 
IMPORT PLAN 
(By Ted Brooks) 

If you want to stimulate oil production 
and increase reserves, you stimulate produc- 
ers and the drilling of oil wells. 

That is the axiomatic contention of the 
Kansas Independent Oil & Gas Association, 
which announced Saturday the launching of 
a national effort to halt the precipitous dive 
in U.S. oil exploration, development and re- 
serves. 

Within the context of present administra- 
tion policies KIOGA members are starting to 
organize domestic producers behind a plan 
that would distribute any additional foreign 
oil import quotas directly to domestic pro- 
ducers. 

Currently, the Department of Interior now 
assigns refiners shares of foreign oil imports 
in proportion to their refining capacity. In 
theory, this would protect the entire domes- 
tic industry, bolster crude prices and insure 
exploration and development sufficient to 
hold oil reserves at a level consistent with 
national security requirements. 

This is not what is happening, the inde- 
pendents insist. 

In practice, they contend, “import quotas 
now are used as windfall income to finance 
expansion, marketing wars and the highest 
profits in history.” 

Meanwhile, they demonstrate with the rec- 
itation of 10-year record of declining crude 
prices and rising costs, domestic producers 
have been driven to the wall and reserves 
have fallen to the point “where this nation 
would find itself helpless in the event of a 
major national emergency.” 

Last fall the Defense and Interior depart- 
ments, alarmed by the steady decline in re- 
serves, asked domestic producers to submit 
plans that would encourage exploration and 
revive falling reserves. 

The answer proposed by Kansas independ- 
ents is RECAP—short for Reviving Explora- 
tion, Capacity and Production. 

The principal virtues of RECAP, the Kan- 
sans say: 

It would attain desired goals by plowing 
imports into the industry where needed— 
into U.S. oil fields. 

It is not a subsidy; it is self-financing, 
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It requires no legislation, no new policies, 
no change in import percentages, no price- 
fixing. 

It is practical, easily administered, and 
the mechanics are based on readily avail- 
able data. 

Most important, it puts oil import quota 
incentives where they belong—with the small 
companies that find and develop 80 percent 
of the nation’s crude reserves. 

The recap plan, independents point out, 
suggests alterations, not drastic changes in 
the present quota system. No present im- 
porter or import quota holder would lose a 
single barrel. 

In short, it is contended that RECAP will 
achieve in the direct-to-the-producer ap- 
proach what the refinery quota system, by 
itself, has failed to bring about; satisfaction 
of the trade expansion program’s national 
security clause, which calls for a healthy do- 
mestic oil industry capable of meeting the 
requirements of national security. 

Recap would work and find its justification 
on the same principles now in effect for 
refiners. 

It proposes that beginning Jan. 1, 1968, all 
import quotas above present quotas shall be 
allocated to qualifying producers. These 
consist of domestic producers actually en- 
gaged as working-interest owners in U.S. 
production. It excludes producers that al- 
ready hold quotas or are directly affiliated 
with quota holders. 

As refiners are now assigned quotas accord- 
ing to their refining capacity, so would all 
additional quotas be assigned to producers. 
They would be allocated quotas on a pro- 
Tata basis according to production of up to 
1,000 barrels daily. 

The producers would exchange their im- 
port quota barrels for domestic barrels 
through a paper-work process such as pres- 
ently practiced by refiners; like refiners, they 
would benefit from the price differential, 
currently estimated at about $1.25 per bar- 
rel. This would be effected through trade 
association clearing houses. 

As imports increased, producer quota- 
holders would get all of the rise until their 
allocations were equal to those of refiners. 
Subsequent increases would be shared 
equally by the two groups. 

In operation it may be supposed that about 
500,000 barrels daily of domestic production 
would qualify for quotas. Assuming that by 
1968 a total of 100,000 barrels daily would be 
available for allocation, then each barrel pro- 
duced by a domestic operator would earn a 
quota of one-fifth barrel of foreign crude. 
In other words, an operator producing 100 
barrels daily would get an import quota of 
20 barrels daily. 

In the first year, it would provide an esti- 
mated $45,000,000 in producer capital. “If 
that seems like a lot of money,” a KIOGA 
official notes, consider that the refiners are 
now reaping more than $830 million annu- 
ally as figured from the value of imported 
oil over domestic—the figure would go to 
$1.4 billion if foreign producer profits were 
added.” 

George Bruce, Wichita, one of the prime 
movers of the Recap plan, said that its 
equitable distribution of import quotas 
would result in returning the domestic in- 
dustry to the levels of 1956, when three bil- 
lion barrels of new reserves were found. The 
reserve discovery level has since declined to 
around two billion barrels annually. 

“This plan can be put in motion and it 
will work,” Bruce said, “Our biggest hurdle 
will be in overcoming the defeatist attitude 
that has gradually settled over independent 
producers—many think they are being over- 
come by history and trends beyond their 
control. 

“Actually,” Bruce contended, the trends 
are man-made and inequitably slanted to 
economically favor one group over another. 
The production-to-reserve ratio has declined 
to the point where national security is no 
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longer a theoretical issue. We have every- 
thing going for us, and a determined effort 
will permit the domestic industry to revive 
the productive capacity the country must 
have. 

“We can’t do the job by ourselves,” Bruce 
concluded, ‘We are asking every domestic 
producer in the U.S. to contact us and pledge 
his support to the Recap plan.” 

Though the deal is consummated through 
crude oll trading, in effect the domestic 
producer would buy the foreign oil for about 
$1.75 and resell it to coastal refiners at 
domestic prices, or about $3, thus realizing 
$1.25 per barrel from the transaction just 
as refiner quota owners do at present. 

In practice he swaps about 11.66 barrels 
of his domestic oil to pay for his 20-barrel 
quota, He is credited at the pipeline for 20 
barrels worth $60 and debited with 11.66 bar- 
rels worth $35, thus realizing a $25 gain. 
The overall result is that the producer 
grosses an extra 25 cents per barrel for his 
100-barrel per day production. 

The importing coastal refiners get a bar- 
gain even at $3, since they have to buy con- 
siderable domestic oil anyway and the paper- 
work swap lays down the oil at their dock 
without pipeline and gathering charges. In 
addition, most of them produce the foreign 
crude and nominally sell it (mostly to them- 
selves) at $1.75 per barrel, from which they 
reap a handsome profit. 

They would prefer, of course, to augment 
the producing profit with the import re- 
fining profit since no profits are so high as 
to seem unjustified by the profit maker. 
The independent producers therefore antici- 
pate a gory battle before they are able to 
alter the status quo, 

Recap grows with import quotas. Assum- 
ing that another 100,000 barrels daily would 
be available for quotas after another year 
had passed, and 600,000 barrels daily quali- 
fied for quotas, a domestic producer with 
100 barrels a day would get a quota of 33- 
plus daily worth nearly $42 a day. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to note also that oil producers in my 
State of Kansas are not the only segment 
who fear that the situation is becoming 
more critical each day. Looking at 
other than imports, Mr. David Francis, 
of the Christian Science Monitor, out- 
lines the touchy margin between reserves 
and market needs. He explores many 
possibilities but always finishes with an 
alarming outlook at what is occurring to 
our domestic petroleum supply. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article, en- 
titled “U.S. Reminded To Reconsider Oil 
and Gas Policies,” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. REMINDED To RECONSIDER OIL AND GAS 
POLICIES—IMPORT QUOTAS, TAX INCENTIVES 
NoTED 

(By David R. Francis) 

New Lokk. — Within the next few years, 
the United States will need to reconsider its 
crude-oil and natural-gas policies, Indeed, 
in the view of some oil economists, the sooner 
the better. 

In the political furnace, oil and gas burn 
at a high temperature. The power of do- 
mestic crude producers to influence Congress 
is well known. 

However, the economic facts are pressing 
for reexamination of such touchy matters 
as import quotas, tax incentives, and com- 
pulsory unitization of oil fields. 

Figures on oil and gas reserves at the 
end of 1966, just released by the American 
Petroleum Institute and American Gas As- 
sociation, confirm this need. 

The nation’s proved recoverable reserves 
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of liquid hydrocarbons at the end of 1966 
are estimated at 39.781 billion barrels. This 
is an increase of 405 million from 1965. 

That looks healthy. But a closer look 
shows a trend of long-range concern. 

Much of the gain in crude reserves occurred 
on the West Coast and Alaska. These form 
a separate oil market from the area east of 
the Rockies. Not much oil flows over the 
mountains, 

RESERVES DROP 


East of the Rockies, the crude reserves 
dropped 100 million barrels. 

In addition, the ratio of annual produc- 
tion to reserves has been declining. 

In 1958 the United States had enough 
proved recoverable reserves of liquid hydro- 
carbons (crude oil plus natural-gas liquids) 
to last 13.5 years at the then current rate of 
production. By the end of 1966, this ratio 
had dropped to 11.5. Reserves had gone up. 
Production, though, went up even faster. 

At the end of 1965, the ratio was 12.1. 

The decline between 1965 and 1966 is even 
worse looking at crude-oil reserves alone. 
There the ratio dropped from 11.67 to 9.8. 

This doesn’t mean that in 11.5 years the 
United States will run out of crude and hy- 
drocarbons. New wells will be drilled, new 
discoveries made, new reserves established. 
It is unlikely that all wells, present and 
future, will dry up within the current 
average life span. 


SIMILAR PICTURE 


The decline in the production-reserve 
ratios does mean that new energy policies 
will become necessary. 

Adds John H. Lichtblau, research director 
of the Petroleum Industry Research Founda- 
tion, Inc.: “There is no evidence that this 
decline has come to a halt.“ 

In natural gas, the picture is similar. 

Gas reserves advanced to 289.3 trillion 
cubic feet during 1966. This is up only 2.86 
trillion cubic feet. 

Production increased a trillion cubic feet 
to 17.49 trillion cubic, a larger gain than in 
any previous year. 

This meant that the ratio of production to 
reserves dropped from 17.6 at the end of 
1965 to 16.5 at the end of 1966. It was 22 in 
1958 and has been declining ever since. 

If it were to decline much more, investors 
might become chary of making long-term 
investments in pipelines. 

A recent study by Mr. Lichtblau clarifies 
the problem for crude oil. 

Between 1965 and 1980, the study finds, 
United States oll producers must lift 61 bil- 
lion barrels of crude oil out of the ground. 
This is necessary to meet an annual growth 
rate in oil demand of 2.7 percent in those 
years. Total United States energy require- 
ments are projected to grow slightly faster 
at 3 percent. 

PRODUCTION TARGET SET 

Simultaneously, oil firms must develop 
gross reserves of almost 80 billion barrels just 
to stay even with the production-reserve ra- 
tio of 1965. They fell behind last year. 

By 1980, this means daily crude-oil pro- 
duction of 13.2 million barrels a day. By 
comparison, 8.9 million barrels were produced 
each day last year. 

In short, the United States is faced with 
a 51 percent hike in its total crude-oil re- 
quirements above and below ground for the 
next 15 years, just to hold its own. 

Some idea of the magnitudes involved can 
be seen from history. In the 107 years since 
the drilling of the first ofl well at Titusville, 
Pa., the United States has produced about 
80.6 billion barrels. To stay even over the 
next 15 years, new reserves of the same 
amount must be found. 

It won't be easy. It may not be wise. 

Costs of finding and getting oil out of the 
ground have been rising. Oil reserves found 
per wildcat well drilled have declined stead- 
ily in recent years. 
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IMPORTED CRUDE LIMITED 


In 15 years, the electric car is unlikely to 
replace the gasoline-powered vehicle. Nor 
are the huge reserves in the oil shales likely 
to become a major factor in that period. 

Possible solutions may be unpopular in 
Congress. 

For one thing oil-import quotas could be 
hiked. Imported crude now is limited to 
17 percent of total refinery production. 

If more crude was imported from the Mid- 
dle East, where production-reserve ratios 
may run as high as 40 years, domestic pro- 
duction wouldn’t have to grow so fast. But 
domestic wells are already restrained from 
producing at full capacity. And the domes- 
tic oflmen don’t like it. It might depress 
prices as well. 

At some point, too, the matter of national 
security enters. If imported oil becomes a 
larger factor in the supply, what is the 
danger of its being cut off? 

This danger is not so real in the case of 
Canadian ofl. It Is not included in the 
quotas. But the growth of Canadian imports 
is limited informally. 

The Athabaska tar sands and the recent 
new Rainbow field offer huge North Amer- 
ican reserves. Domestic United States pro- 
ducers, however, again don’t want Canadian 
crude imports to expand rapidly. 

Another possible solution would be to im- 
prove further the economic incentives to 
finding more oil in the United States. These 
are already extraordinary because of special 
tax advantages. The oil industry, though, 
would like even more encouragement to wild- 
cat for oll. 

A final possibility is to improve the efi- 
ciency of present fields. Too many wells 
often reduce the amount of oil that can be 
extracted from a field. Compulsory unitiza- 
tion could improve yields in some cases. 

Perhaps a mixture of all these measures 
may be required. Nor should the govern- 
ment wait too long. 

If it procrastinates, the United States 
will have to launch what Mr. Lichtblau de- 
scribes as a “crash program” to get the oil 
needed. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it is 
becoming obvious that some attention 
must be given to the plight of the inde- 
pendent oil producer. We cannot let this 
mainstem of our oil industry merely slide 
away into oblivion because of unfortu- 
nate and unusually large commitments 
to foreign countries for the importation 
of their oil. Some protection must be 
developed for our domestic producers as 
well as those who prosper on imported 
crude oil. At an appropriate time, I shall 
make a recommendation to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
to investigate the independent oil indus- 
try in the Nation and report on the de- 
pression which has left an otherwise 
healthy industry in an emaciated con- 
dition. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
OF 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
February 1967 issue of School Manage- 
ment, under the heading of “Curricu- 
lum,” there is a series of articles relevant 
to programs which fall within the scope 
of the International Education Act of 
1965. 

Because of my belief that these articles 
can be most helpful to my colleagues 
when later this session funding of the 
International Education Act will be con- 
sidered, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the articles in question be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CURRICULUM: INTERCULTURAL STUDIES 
HOW TO JOON A GROWING REVOLUTION 


Some revolutions arrive overnight, others 
first travel a long road. A curriculum revolu- 
tion that has been on its way in the liberal 
arts college for two decades may well be set 
into high gear by the enactment of the 
International Education Act of 1966. 

The somewhat deliberate sluggishness of 
the legislation's getaway—it was enacted in 
October but without funds to put it into op- 
eration—is expected to stimulate more col- 
leges {and universities) to prepare to take 
advantage of its provisions. This activity is 
foreseen especially since grants, the earliest 
not expected before 1968, are likely to go to 
institutions with programs already under way 
or planned. 

And as college preparations for the grants 
£0, so will go the revolution called intercul- 
tural, or non-Western, studies. 


NEGLECTED KNOWLEDGE 


Educators know that intercultural studies 
refers to examination of the cultures of those 
world areas which have been largely neglected 
in American higher education: Africa, Slavic 
Europe (including Russia), Asia and Latin 
America, the last scarcely “non-Western.” 
These areas have been outside the main- 
stream of American college and university 
curriculums with their stress on Western 
civilization. (The term intercultural is gain- 
ing ascendancy over the widely used non- 
Western. Users of the latter term were aware 
of its inadequacy but couldn't come up with 
a better one. Intercultural is also felt to be 
more accurately descriptive than interna- 
tional, which tends to connote political 
rather than cultural division of the world.) 

The words, however, are essentially eu- 
phemisms, What is actually being called 
for is a complete overhaul of thinking on the 
part of college and university faculties and 
administrations. Intercultural studies is an 
academic revolution—one in which most col- 
leges will want to take an active part. 


HOW YOUR INSTITUTION CAN GET STARTED 


Catch up with the world. The American 
higher education establishment is being 
challenged to lift its students’ heads out of 
Western educational sands and let them sniff 
at least a few breezes from the remainder of 
the world. 

“Base your teaching on the experiences of 
all the world,” proponents say, “not just on 
the limited portion that contains Athens and 
Rome and the Western tradition.” Although 
the intercultural approach and need are 
equally valid for graduate levels, particularly 
spotlighted are the undergraduates. Per- 
meate the whole undergraduate curriculum 
with a broader perspective, is the plea. How 
can a liberal arts graduate, it is asked, be 
said to be well rounded in these days of a 
changing, tumultuous world, to have the 
breadth of outlook of a civilized man, if his 
learning is based on a partial view of this 
globe? 

Merely adding a few courses on non-West- 
ern areas isn’t enough. 

Nor is it a matter of tossing together a few 
existing courses on non-Western subjects 
to make an intercultural salad. 

The key to the movement is institutional 
commitment to a new look.” 

Electives no answer. Even where liberal 
arts and other four-year colleges carried 
courses on non-Western subjects, a 1964 sur- 
vey found, fewer than 10% of the students 
took such courses, since many were upper- 
year electives. The aim is to focus under- 
graduates’ eyes on the world as a whole, and 
to expose them to at least one other world 
culture in addition to their own. 
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in 1963-64 at least 462 colleges, or 70% of 
the 685 surveyed, had some non-Western 
activity, and 440 listed formal course work 
in that area. “Thus a majority of liberal 
arts colleges have clearly tried to do some- 
thing about non-Western studies,“ the re- 
port stated. 

But this was faint praise. 

Out of the 440, the surveyors decided that 
some 49 colleges, all offering 20 or more 
courses with non-Western content, could be 
regarded as firmly committed to the inter- 
cultural idea, and a total of 150 (including 
the 49), offering more than 10 such courses, 
could be considered as having a “significant” 
commitment. 

The report's conclusion: 

“At most, the college effort in non-Western 
studies can be said to represent a modest 
beginning.” 

And timidity or overenthusiasm could kill 
that beginning, the report warned. 

Director of studies for that report, and a 
man who has been deeply involved in the 
intercultural movement is Dr. Howard A. 
Reed, now executive associate of the non- 
profit Education and World Affairs (EWA). 
He is, In fact, a peripatetic prophet of the 
Movement, and a frequent visitor to the na- 
tion's campuses. To learn how colleges have 
integrated intercultural studies into the un- 
dergraduate program, COLLEGE MANAGEMENT 
visited Dr. Reed at EWA offices in New York 
City. 

Who in a college starts the intercultural 
ball rolling? Almost anyone, it seems—presi- 
dent, dean, professor, department head, even 
students. But absolutely essential to success 
is institutional commitment to the idea and 
its implications. “If I were an administra- 
tor trying to consider what to do about the 
multicultural world in which we live, and 
for which we are trying to prepare ourselves 
to be intelligent citizens,” says Reed, “I 
would focus first of all on taking a fresh 
look at the basic aims and objectives of my 
institution, and then how I was going to 
implement those aims.” 

Clarification of the institution’s goals is 
vital. The sometimes pious statements about 
goals contained in many college catalogs 
aren't clearly understood even by faculty and 
administration, Reed observes. 

Start with what you have. An inventory 
of resources must come early in the game. 
“Find out just what experience is available 
on the faculty and what the library contains, 
and what needs to be built up,” Reed advises. 

There has been a tendency to want to hire 
the ideal teacher”—well grounded in, per- 
haps, sociology or history or physics, speaks 
a foreign language or two, or has had foreign 
area experience and is competent to teach 
about at least one other culture—but these 
people are in short supply. Lately, Reed 
has detected a gradually growing awareness 
on the part of administrators that they must 
work with what they have. “Just as you 
have to start with your basic curriculum and 
reorder that, you also have to start with 
your basic faculty.” 

This inventory can reveal special skills, 
experience or potentialities of teachers, point 
out potentially helpful foreign students and 
professors on the campus, and often recall 
to attention s; art or library collections. 

Materials available. The li ts an 
area that usually needs attention and build- 
up. ‘This can be complicated and expensive, 
but many materials are now available in 
English that didn’t exist 10 years ago. Part 
of the problem is selection, not finding ma- 
terials. Textbooks are in very short supply 
and are not adequate. Various professional 
study associations are working at textual 
materials, but more needs to be done in this 
area. 

“One of the great pitfalls an administrator 
must avoid,” Reed notes, “is moving without 
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surveying what has been done by other in- 
stitutions and seeing what the state-of-the- 
art is now, and p accordingly. Not 
that he has to copy exactly what others have 
done, but he certainly ought to know what 
some of the basic guidelines are.“ “ 

Cooperation is key. Because of costs and 
shortages involved, the development of in- 
tercultural studies will hinge very much on 
cooperation on various levels within the in- 
stitution and—especially for smaller col- 
leges—on an inter-institutional basis. 

Within the institution, the faculty semi- 
nar has been a device used by many colleges 
to bring together teachers in various dis- 
ciplines to start learning about an area or a 
culture about which they may be largely 
inexpert. The group, meeting regularly, 
may even start from a base of common 
ignorance, Reed notes, or perhaps it could 
discuss a topic such as modernization in new 
nations. Possibly a more specialized sub- 
ject—agrarian reform and land tenure in 
Latin America—might be selected. “By 
their several approaches to a topic of this 
sort,” Reed observes, they can begin to 
learn about an area and also teach about it 
with a kind of nonspecialist familiarity after 
awhile.” 

Of course, this means additional work for 
the professor, who already must expend effort 
to keep up with his more established spe- 
clalization. 

Interest senior faculty members. Engage 
the so-called “old elephants” of the faculty 
in the seminars to broaden and extend their 
competence—shift their sights just a little— 
so they will help lead the way toward a 
refurbished curriculum, Reed recommends, 
“Their importance should not be under- 
estimated—these tenure men and women, 
many very able if perhaps a little set in their 
ways—make many vital academic decisions.” 

Make sure the seminars have adequate 
leadership, perhaps a faculty member or 
visitor who is an expert on the area or topic 
under discussion, to provide guidelines and 
to stimulate the participants. Where has 
the seminar approach been used? In many 
institutions throughout the nation. A group 
of southern colleges, at Atlanta University 
Center, has used it effectively, mainly to view 
India, Africa and China. In North Carolina, 
Winston-Salem State College, Salem College 
and Wake Forest have cooperated on an 
intercollegiate faculty seminar focusing 
mainly on South and Southeast Asia. The 
Connecticut Valley Colleges—University of 
Massachusetts, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Am- 
herst—have used it in their African-Asian 
program. In the Midwest, Earlham and 
Antioch Colleges have found the seminar 
approach helpful, as has Mills College in 
Oakland, Calif. 

Cooperation in faculty seminars is only 
one example of the interinstitutional ap- 
proach that is practical in intercultural 
studies. Some colleges share consultants, 
lecturers, library facilities; coordinate book 
and audiovisual purchases; jointly sponsor 
concerts, exhibits; and cooperate in research 
and study-abroad programs. 

The faculty seminars tend to be a prepara- 
tory and screening device to develop inter- 
est and a degree of competence on a campus, 
or on several campuses where they are a cO- 
operative effort. The result? “What hap- 
pens normally,” Reed explains, “is that the 
faculty begins to get geared up and then, 
either out of the institution’s own resources 
or out of other available resources, inter- 
ested faculty members go on to a summer or 
a year’s further study and training program 


*To learn what six universities are doing 
in the field of intercultural studies, see 
“The University Looks Abroad: Approaches 
to World Affairs at Six American Universi- 
ties.” Published for Education and World 
Affairs, 511 Fifth Ave., New York City by The 
Walker Press, New York City. $2.50 paper. 
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at a major university center where they can 
go into more depth, perhaps revise their 
courses, and then introduce new courses in 
the colleges.” 

Who conducts an intercultural program? 
Reed has found that most colleges that 
have moved with some success in intercul- 
tural studies have found it necessary to 
have at least one person who took both ad- 
ministrative responsibility and leadership 
in the studies. Ideally, such a person has 
competence in some major foreign culture 
or area, Where an institution has focused 
on a particular culture, it usually has 
brought in specialists unless the faculty al- 
ready contained such person or persons (the 
presence on the faculty of such an expert 
can well determine the area or culture to be 
studied). For infusion programs, retraining 
of faculty members has often proven satis- 
factory as at Chatanooga University. But, 
again, individual circumstances on a given 
campus will most often decide the direction 
to be taken. 

Avoid a crash program. World War II 
forced U.S. higher education into a number 
of crash programs, and there is a danger 
some institutions may tend to set up hastily 
assembled programs in intercultural studies. 
A purpose of the re-examination of the in- 
stitution’s goals is to set up some system of 
priority so that the program may move in 
an ordered way. 

The approach is important. It's easy to 
overemphasize a regional or area approach, 
as some institutions have done, Reed warns. 
“Part of the issue is looking at the world 
in a new way—the whole world, that is,” 
he points out. “And then perhaps you get 
into the key issues involved through focusing 
on the Far East or North Africa or Latin 
America, But some of these issues transcend 
a particular area despite the local variations 
and differences. These issues can be such 
things as disarmament or food production or 
population, or other types of more sophisti- 
cated or limited topics.” 

The curriculum’s the thing. The cur- 
riculum is the vehicle that will take inter- 
cultural studies to victory or failure. The 
problems can be numerous, the possible solu- 
tions often limited, but the institution must 
keep aiming at the goal: broadening the 
perspective of the student. 

The challenge to the colleges is clear. 
Ideally, a college should tear apart the fabric 
of its curriculum and reweave it to include 
the best of the wealth of all world cultures. 
Teaching about God? Other cultures have 
a wide range of views on whether God is per- 
sonal or impersonal. 

Delving into the nature of man? In the 
West, it is his uniqueness that counts; in the 
East and other cultures, his importance de- 
pends more upon his relation to family or 
group. 

Economics? The basic economic theory 
doesn’t operate in a standard fashion 
throughout the world—Chile, for example, 
survives despite fairly chronic inflation. 

Many curricular areas can benefit from the 
experiences of other cultures. But an insti- 
tution would be foolhardy to attempt an out- 
right overhaul of its total curriculum, There 
are many alternate approaches. 

Since a good 40% of students in colleges 
drop out before the end of their sophomore 
year, considerable attention should be paid 
to introductory courses and the courses taken 
by most students in their general education, 
or lower division years, Reed counsels. 
“Then, even if students should drop out,” he 
notes, “they have gotten some new perspec- 
tive and awareness, and perhaps a network of 
conceptual and factual tools with which to 
work in looking at this rapidly changing, 
pretty complex world.” Infusion of inter- 
cultural content into existing courses, stress- 
ing its relationships to Western ways, is a 
frequent procedure, Another possibility is 
the offering of a Western civilization course 
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to freshmen, to be followed in the sophomore 
year by a look at at least one other culture. 

In revamping the curriculum, once again 
it is the person who counts. The curriculum 
has to be adapted to the given teacher, his 
course, and the institution,” says Reed. “If 
the teacher doesn’t want to change his ways, 
it’s very hard to implement the changed 
goals that have been defined.” 

The student is important, too. Usually: 
more responsibility is placed upon him to 
study independently. 

What history do you read? On possible 
specific shifts in emphasis, Reed observes 
that “the typical college course in American 
history is being supplanted, in a sense be- 
cause there are better high school courses, 
but also because most of it is taught from 
the point of view of Americans, and some of 
our distinguished people in this field have 
pointed out that the War of 1812 certainly 
looks different in a Canadian text than in an 
American one. 

“Carrying this thought further, I would 
suggest that the structure of American his- 
tory ought, if possible, not be so chrono- 
logical but might start with some of the 
major issues that the U.S, faces today and 
then show how it arrived at this point, using 
a sort of reverse approach to history.” An- 
other approach being tried is where student 
and teacher ask the question, ‘How do Amer- 
icans and American history look to a Japa- 
nese, an Egyptian, a Frenchman?’ “Right 
there,“ Reed comments, you introduce some 
new perspective immediately and get a 
chance to look at yourself in a fresh way.” 

If a college maintains a chronological ap- 
proach to history, Reed believes, it had better 
come up to 1967 and also face up to the 
direction American history is likely to take 
in the next decade—which almost auto- 
matically means bringing in non-Western 
studies. 

In literature, English and in any lan- 
guage work, Reed sees a need to introduce 
new content matter, cutting out some of the 
old. A better understanding of linguistics 
and of how people learn any language ought 
to be taught, he believes. 

Wrong stress. Reed contends that too 
many academic institutions have tended to 
stress content and fact accumulation and 
underemphasized developing habits of hy- 
pothesis formulation and testing. He sees 
a need to develop more fully capacities for 
looking at fresh situations, dealing with 
fresh information. “But, draw material for 
testing hypotheses from a universal base,” 
Reed urges. Too much instruction, even to- 
day is drawing on experience that comes 
either mainly from the United States—as 
is so much of sociology taught in this coun- 
try—or from the Atlantic community or 
Western civilization.” 

High schools on the move. Not the least 
reason for reworking the fabric of higher 
education is to keep ahead of the high 
schools which are increasingly doing more on 
the language and world social studies levels. 
This rate of growth is more rapid than many 
college teachers and graduate school people 
appreciate, Reed has found, unless they hap- 
pen to be the parents of students involved 
and “find their children engaged in, say, the 
politics of Lebanon or the art of the Ashanti 
in Africa, which they themselves may not 
have heard much about.” A study several 
years ago showed that some 70 secondary 
schools were teaching Chinese during the 
same year that only 35 liberal arts colleges 
were teaching the language. (One of the 
problems involved in college teaching of 
languages, Reed says, is that many of the 
new developments in linguistic science and 
in audio-oral teaching of languages have not 
been wholeheartedly adopted by modern lan- 
guage departments. Only one major uni- 
versity—Cornell—has reordered all of its 
language and literature teachers into one 


‘major department, he notes, for example.) 
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Cost implications. Although the major 
hurdles to initiating an intercultural pro- 
gram in a college are more psychological than 
financial or instructional, there are definite 
cost implications. New books, teachers, ma- 
terials, preparation cost money. A key cri- 
terion is certainly, ‘Can we afford it?“ But 
Reed believes the real key is how the institu- 
tion allocates existing resources. “Any in- 
stitution has some money, just as 
you and I do,” he comments. “And just as 
faculty members have, in a sense, to be real- 
located, retrained and reinvigorated to 
change the curriculum, similarly if the ad- 
ministration and faculty together can in- 
ternally reallocate resources or more clearly 
define new ends they’re much more likely to 
attract outside sources of support than if 
they seek it without having done very 
much.” 

Reed sees passage of the International 
Education Act of 1966 as a very promising 
start to federal strengthening of the inter- 
national-intercultural dimension in higher 
institutions. 

“It is,” he says, “a welcome recognition on 
the part of the federal government that it 
has been drawing on the perhaps very thin 
sources in the academic and university world 
to meet its manifold international respon- 
sibilities, and that it must help to replenish 
this reservoir. 

“The act is designed to build up the hu- 
man and library and other resources neces- 
sary to produce more people with greater 
skills in interational affairs, but also—as 
the President said in his Smithsonian 
speech—to enable all students and all teach- 
ers in our country to have a better under- 
standing of man's cultures and world events 
so that they can operate more responsibly as 
citizens of this country and citizens of the 
world. It is a worthy objective.” 


HOW COLLEGES HANDLE INTERCULTURAL STUDIES 


New York's State University College at New 
Paltz, an early starter among public colleges 
in introducing intercultural studies, requires 
undergraduates to take four introductory 
non-Western courses in general education. 
This is part of a curriculum revised in 1957 
and 1963-64 to give more international depth 
to its brand of education. The New Paltz 
curriculum includes majors and electives on 
Asia and Africa. Among languages taught 
are Chinese and Russian. In hiring, the col- 
lege favors teachers with non-Western train- 
ing or experience. They teach non-Western 
courses in addition to their disciplinary spe- 
clalty. New Paltz college has used a com- 
bination of specialists and “retreaded” 
faculty members to good effect. Faculty 
Members are encouraged to seek Fulbright 
and other foreign-study opportunities. 

Mills College in Oakland, Calif., has devel- 
oped a one-semester, interdisciplinary course, 
“styles of culture,” for all students during 
their sophomore-junior years, The course 
explores key elements in the cultures of 
India, China and the West. The course was 
worked out during three years of faculty 
seminars. With a strong tradition and fac- 
ulty support for Asian studies, the West 
Coast women’s college has been moving since 
1959 to strengthen its new intercultural pro- 
gram. In developing the program, studies 
were made of other institutions’ experiences. 
Faculty members spent summers in Asia. 
Over one-third of the top administration 
and faculty have found means to study and 
travel in Asia during the past five years. A 
Ford Foundation grant was received by Mills 
for Asian studies. The college has infused 
world perspectives into introductory and 
upperclass courses and added electives on 
non-Western cultures, 

Earlham, a Quaker college in Richmond, 
Ind., has been developing since the end of 
the 1950’s a program of non-Western studies 
concentrating on East Asia, mainly China 
and Japan, Specialists have been added and 
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existing faculty members have broadened 
their knowledge of other cultures through 
study and field experience, Courses have 
been infused with non-Western material; 
Japanese and Russian language courses have 
been added. A new library with a capacity 
of 200,000 volumes was opened in 1963. Stu- 
dents have participated in a foreign-study 
program since 1956. Earlham has cooperated 
with Antioch College in a program of Jap- 
anese studies and conducts a study abroad 
program at Waseda University, in Tokyo, for 
the Great Lakes Colleges Association of 
which it is a member. The GLCA itself has 
as a major aim the providing of greater inter- 
cultural experience for students. 

Among GLCA members, Antioch serves as 
the focal institution for Latin American 
studies in the U.S. and at centers in Bogota, 
Colombia, and at Guanajuato, Mexico, Ken- 
yon is taking the lead in Middle Eastern 
studies and Oberlin and Wabash in Chinese 
studies. 

At another Indiana college, Hanover, 
juniors take two courses infused with non- 
Western content as part of a curriculum re- 
vised in 1962 to include increased emphasis 
on other cultures. The two courses are 
world literature and an introduction to the 
civilization of East Asia, or South-Southeast 
Asia. Both are among 15 required courses 
for graduation. Also, more world perspec- 
tives have been included in basic and other 
courses. Students may major in Russian 
studies or concentrate on Latin America if 
they wish. The college has relied primarily 
on developing faculty skills for its intercul- 
tural program. Gifts have aided library ex- 
pansion. 


Florida Presbyterian College in St. Peters- 
burg, which opened in 1960, designed a core 
system which focuses during junior year on 
Asian studies keyed to China. Comparison 
and contrast of different cultures are 
stressed, three lectures or other presenta- 
tions are scheduled weekly, and independent 
study and research projects by students are 

in the third-year program. In 
its first year (1962-63), literature, art and 
philosophical works of the area were studied, 
but this was revised the following year to a 
study of the history, geography and insti- 
tutions of China and related regions, cur- 
rently supplemented by intercollegiate mid- 
winter area institutes and independent and 
off-campus studies in the Middle and Far 
East, Europe and Latin America 

Another new institution, California State 
College at Hayward, has keyed its curriculum 
to a world view. In early recruiting, a num- 
ber of teachers were appointed because of 
competence and experience in non-Western 
areas. As part of general education, fresh- 
men study Western culture and follow it in 
sophomore year with comparative studies in 
Asian cultures. A committee on Asian 
studies, including faculty members from the 
creative arts, humanities and social and 
behavioral sciences division, heads up the 
project. A major in Latin American studies, 
with a similar committee, is expected to be 
offered in 1968. Languages offered include 
Russian and Indi. 

San Diego State College offers majors in 
Asian and Latin American studies, the latter 
for more than 20 years. Another area study 
concentrates on Africa and the Middle East. 
More than 80 non-Western courses, exclud- 
ing languages, are offered. Languages in- 
clude Portuguese, Russian and Japanese. 

State University College at Plattsburgh, 
N. L., has instituted a center for international 
studies with a professor coordinating campus 
efforts and acting as liaison with the re- 
mainder of the state university system. Of- 
ferings at Plattsburgh include a Latin Amer- 
ican studies program and cultural history of 
India among some 37 non-Western courses. 
Asian and Russian area programs are in de- 
velopment stages. 

Wisconsin State University at Oshkosh has 
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established an institutional studies depart- 
ment in its social science division to handle 
its international program. Since 1964 the 
institution has offered an international stud- 
les major. 

Ball State University at Muncie, Ind., offers 
in its college of sciences and humanities 
majors and minors in Latin American and 
Afro-Asian studies, under an international 
area study program begun in 1963. The pro- 
gram is directed by a coordinator aided by 
the international relations committee, a uni- 
versity policy group. The coordinator has 
compiled for university use a foreign interest 
directory, listing facility by regions and coun- 
tries, special fields and departments. 

HOW THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WILL 
SUPPORT IT 

The International Education Act of 1966 
embodies a new legislative role for the federal 
government: fostering a long-range, broadly 
conceived development of the international 
aspects of American higher education. 

The act is part of a comprehensive gov- 
ernment plan to encourage, within the aca- 
demic milieu, a deeper treatment of the in- 
ternational side of education. 

World War II had brought home to many 
U.S. educators and government officials the 
broad gaps in our knowledge of the world. 

An early postwar move to help close these 
gaps was institution of the Fulbright schol- 
arships. The Point Four Program of tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped areas, au- 
thorized in 1949 by Congress, further in- 
volved the United States educational estab- 
lishment in international affairs. However, 
only a limited number of universities par- 
ticipated in this particular program. 

Limited participation was still reflected a 
decade later. A study committee financed 
by the Ford Foundation found that the 
universities’ response to the nation’s new 
involvement in world affairs had been thus 
far “largely sporadic and unplanned.” The 
report, “The University and World Affairs,” 
was published in December, 1960. Chair- 
man of the committee was J. L. Morrill, for- 
mer president of the University of Minnesota. 

The Morrill committee termed obsolescent 
the traditional preoccupation of American 
universities with education that ts domestic 
in scope and character. “An adequate per- 
spective must include the old cultures and 
new nations outside the familiar landscape 
of North America and Western Say 

The committee strongly felt that the fed- 
eral government and private foundations 
should aid universities and colleges in im- 
proving studies in world affairs. It was 
this report that spawned the organization, 
Education and World Affairs. 

In 1964, the Hazen Foundation financed 
a study headed by John W. Nason, president 
of Carleton College. It presented a still 
gloomy picture of education in respect to 
international studies in the four-year under- 
graduate college. Liberal education would 
need a fundamental overhaul if it were to 
meet the ents of a new kind of 
world, the committee concluded. 


scene” and better college textbooks would be 
needed. 


On February 2, 1966, in a special message 


of the International Education Act which 
contained three parts of his program that 
needed legislative action. The administra- 
tion bill was introduced the same day in the 
House of Representatives by Adam Clayton 
Powell and John Brademas, and in the 


It was signed into law eight days later. 
of the law provides for grants to 
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institutions for international studies on both 
graduate and undergraduate levels. The 
grants will be administered by the Center 
for Educational Cooperation now being estab- 
lished within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Criteria are yet to be 
determined for awarding of the grants but 
likely directions are indicated in Congres- 
sional reports and in recommendations of 
witnesses at hearings held prior to passage 
of the bill. Development of these criteria 
are ted to “present a major challenge 
to administrators of the program,” the House 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
noted. Clear and usable, but not rigid, for- 
mulas are held to be essential to the pro- 
gram. Among factors sure to influence 
grants are imaginative leadership, faculty 
competence and institutional commitment 
to a broader perspective of international cul- 
ture. Apropos the last factor, the House 
committee observed in a report last spring 
that it expects an institution seeking a grant 
to show that it considers its proposal “part 
of its central concerns, rather than a periph- 
eral activity prompted primarily by academic 
fashion, external pressure, or the potential 
availability of outside financing.” 

Aid is to go to graduate centers of research 
and training in international studies. These 
funds may be used for equipment, teachers 
and materials, and to bring visiting scholars 
and faculty to the centers. Costs may in- 
clude training, improvement and travel of 
the staff in connection with the grant's pur- 
poses. Students may receive stipends and 
allowances for dependents and for travel for 
research and study. 

It is expected that graduate institutions 
getting grants will probably already have 
taken some substantial steps toward devel- 
opment of the international programs for 
which they are seeking funds. The House 
Committee on Education and Labor indi- 
cated it expected that strong graduate cen- 
ters would be favored over proposals for 
undergraduate programs during the early 
years of the grants. 

The HEW Secretary can approve grants to 
aid in undergraduate institutions such com- 
prehensive programs as: 

1. Planning for the development and ex- 
pansion of undergraduate programs in in- 
ternational studies; 

2. Teaching, research, curriculum devel- 
opment and other related activities; 

3. Training of faculty members in foreign 
countries; 

4. Expansion of foreign language courses; 

5. Planned and supervised student work- 
study-travel programs; 

6. Programs under which foreign teachers 
and scholars may visit institutions as visiting 
faculty; and 

7. Programs of English language training 
for foreign teachers, scholars and students. 

On both educational levels, grants may be 
made to public and private nonprofit agen- 
cies, including professional and scholarly as- 
sociations, when their contributions would 
be “especially significant” to the programs. 

Congressmen saw as a primary objective 
of the grants on the undergraduate level 
the infusion of an international dimension 
into the curriculum, The Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare intended that 
the undergraduate grants be used to en- 
courage an international influence in all 
parts of the educational institution, particu- 
larly professional schools, in which over 60% 
of U.S. undergraduates are enrolled. 

In the enacted bill, funds authorized were 
$1 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, $40 million for fiscal 1968, and $90 mil- 
lion for 1969. The initial $1 million was to be 
used solely for preparation of a report con- 
taining recommendations for carrying out 
the grant program. This report is supposed 
to be submitted by the HEW Secretary to the 
President and Congress not later than April 
30 of this year. 

However, as Senator Morse sadly informed 
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the Senate just before final passage of the 
bill, the Appropriations Committees of the 
two houses had eliminated the supplemental 
appropriation that would have financed the 
study. 

That the study will not be completed by 
April 30 is certain. It is to be made by a 
15-member National Advisory Committee on 
International Studies to be appointed by 
President Johnson. The assistant secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for educa- 
tion is to be chairman. The advisory com- 
mittee is also to have a strong hand in prep- 
aration of a yearly report on the effect of the 
act by the HEW secretary. 

In allocating grants for undergraduate 
programs, the HEW Secretary is to distribute 
them as equitably as possible throughout the 
state. However, he is to give preference to 
those institutions that have the greatest 
need for money for international studies 
programs and which show “real promise” that 
they will use the money effectively. 

Title II of the International Education Act 
amends the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 to remove the requirement that pre- 
cludes instruction in such “nonexotic” lan- 
guages as French, German, Spanish and Ital- 
ian. The HEW Secretary has been given 
authority formerly held by the Commissioner 
of Education to administer language and 
area centers under Title VI of the NDEA, in 
order to consolidate planning and operation 
of these NDEA and the newly authorized 
programs. Another important amendment 
provides for international affairs institutes 
for secondary school teachers under NDEA. 

A strongly worded section of the act for- 
bids federal control over the administration, 
personnel, books or library resources used 
in these educational programs or over re- 
search findings. 

In what is probably the major cue to insti- 
tutions interested in implications of the In- 
ternational Education Act, the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has stated 
that helpful guidelines for grants are ex- 
pected to be established from successful 
existing programs, particularly interinstitu- 
tional efforts. 

The coming months are seen by William 
W. Marvel, president of Education and World 
Affairs, as a time of preparation by the pri- 
vate educational community to build the 
foundations of the new program. The 
response of the academic community will 
significantly shape the future of the act, he 
believes, 

A firm response from the academic world, 
added to the present strong support of Presi- 
dent and Congress, can guarantee the future 
of what is intended to be a continuing ad- 
venture in learning more about our world 
neighbors and ourselves. 


THE PEACE CORPS AND MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the questions in the current debate 
about our system of selection for mili- 
tary service that deserves very careful 
and thoughtful analysis is the credit 
that should be given for voluntary serv- 
ice overseas. Our young people serving 
with the Peace Corps and other volun- 
teer Government programs are contrib- 
uting in a significant and effective man- 
ner to world peace, freedom, and orderly 
development. 

In a recent letter to the New York 
Times, Mr. Stanley A. Frankel, a mem- 
ber of the President’s Advisory Council 
to the Peace Corps, has presented with 
impressive insight the need to equalize 
credit given for voluntary service and 
military service. As Mr. Frankel indi- 
cates, service in such programs as the 
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Peace Corps is often more hazardous and 
demanding than service with the Armed 
Forces. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Frankel’s letter, published in the New 
York Times of March 18, 1967, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Creprr Peace Corps SERVICE 


To the Eprror: 

Burke Marshall's Commission on Selective 
Service has done a superb job on its report 
to the President suggesting changes in the 
draft. However, the commission missed a 
golden opportunity more clearly to equalize 
the sacrifice to national needs of our young 
people by concluding that “no fair way exists 
to equate voluntary service programs with 
military service.” 

This conclusion reveals a lack of under- 
standing of the relative sacrifices made by 
those in the armed forces and those in other 
national services, such as the Peace Corps. 


HAZARDS COMPARED 


It is obviously unfair for some young peo- 
ple to be drafted into the armed forces for 
several years while others, equally eligible, 
escape military service entirely. 

Most military service is less hazardous than 
the Peace Corps. For every infantryman, ma- 
rine, flier, sailor in the “front lines,” there 
are dozens of servicemen down the line sup- 
porting them in less hazardous posts. Most 
men in the military service are better paid 
than Peace Corps volunteers, receive better 
food, clothing and lodging, and put in fewer 
hours in actual work. 

Without playing down the role of the non- 
fighting branches of service, I wish to point 
out that there is more inequality of sacrifice 
in the armed forces than there is between 
the military services, in general, and the 
Peace Corps, Vista, et al. 

Consequently, to draft a youngster des- 
tined to be a clerk, cook, quartermaster, etc., 
and admit an inability to equate this service 
with the work of a Peace Corps volunteer 
teaching English or raising rice in Africa, 
Asia or South America is eminently unfair. 

As this commission itself later suggests, 
this glaring omission demands that another 
commission be quickly set up to study the 
possibilities of equating one national service 
with another, 

Why not credit Peace Corps service against 
armed service? Why not offer an alternative 
to the military—not to permit volunteers to 
escape service, but to make certain that as 
close as possible to 100 per cent of our young 
people contribute something to their coun- 
try? 

Rather than rely entirely on a lottery to de- 
termine who is drafted into the armed forces, 
why not examine our nineteen-year-olds, 
physically, mentally, vocationally and psy- 
chologically? Within the restrictions of 
these examinations, why not permit each 
youngster to opt for that branch of military 
or civilian service which he prefers, and for 
which he is best suited? 

Until, in the years ahead, we return to a 
volunteer base for all services, let us try to 
make certain that every youngster contrib- 
utes time and talent to well-defined national 
needs, domestic and foreign. 

STANLEY A. FRANKEL. 

New Tonk, March 8, 1967. 

The writer is currently serving as a member 
of the President's Advisory Council to the 
Peace Corps. 


INDEPENDENCE AND THE U.S. 
SENATE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, for the 
Washington Post of March 27, 1967, the 
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noted syndicated columnist, Mr. John 
Chamberlain, has written a column in 
which he discusses the real and present 
need of Congress to have its own law- 
yer, a Legislative Attorney General. 
Support from a member of the press of 
Mr, Chamberlain’s stature is certainly 
gratifying. His analysis of the growing 
problem of legislation and interpretation 
of congressional intent by the executive 
is particularly forceful and telling. 

I think that there is a growing aware- 
ness throughout the Nation of a need for 
Congress to move apace with the changes 
that so vitally affect the lives of us all. 
Congress must be able to respond in an 
authoritative and timely fashion in situ- 
ations that represent a threat to its func- 
tions of making the laws and overseeing 
their execution. There must be no fur- 
ther erosion of the separation of powers. 

Aside from the fundamental philo- 
sophical and constitutional issues at 
stake, there is a multitude of practical 
situations that would astound the 
Founding Fathers, as they do myself and 
a goodly number of the Senators who are 
intent upon preserving the rightful stat- 
ure of Congress. 

The catalog of such situations is 
practically endless, and I intend, as my 
bill to establish the office of Legislative 
Attorney General moves through Con- 
gress, to speak on some of the current 
situations that demonstrate the need for 
the Congress to have this tool of self-ex- 
pression and self-protection. 

Mr, Chamberlain sees the present need. 
I hope that his colleagues will study the 
proposal and find they too see the need 
for such an officer of Congress. The 
press is presently concerned with credi- 
bility gaps. One credibility gap relating 
to the press is one too many. I feel that 
to make Congress more articulate would 
be in the best interest of the press. Sure- 
ly if Congress speaks to the press in an 
unequivocal manner, the press will com- 
municate that much more clearly to their 
readers. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s column, entitled ‘“Inde- 
pendence and the U.S. Senate,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE AND THE U.S. SENATE 
(By John Chamberlain) 

The game of opposing Lyndon Johnson has 
uncertain penalties. If you are Sen. Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, you can be as dove-like on 
Vietnam as you please; the White House will 
still talk to you. But if you are Sen. Vance 
Hartke of Indiana, with a slightly less dove- 
like stance than Morse's, the White House 
won't like you at all. 

The key to the mystery could be that every- 
one expects Wayne Morse to be a maverick, 
whereas Vance Hartke came into the Senate 
as a relatively orthodox character. But 
surely this isn’t the whole story. 

Morse doesn't question the President's 
right to try to force his program on Congress 
on most issues. But Vance Hartke has 
emerged as a crusader for the theory (which 
he incidentally picked up from a profound 
study of the debates of the Founding 
Fathers at the Constitutional Convention) 
that Congress is a coordinate branch of the 
Government which should not wait upon the 
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President to provide leadership in the legis- 
lative field. 

Presumably Hartke has incurred the enmity 
of the White House because he is independent 
not only on a particular issue but independ- 
ent as a general proposition. 

At the present moment Hartke is pressing 
the idea that Congress, as an independent 
arm of the Government, is entitled to its 
own lawyer. Not so long ago he offered 
an amendment to the pending reorganization 
bill calling for the establishment of an 
Office of Legislative Attorney General, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate, with the ap- 
proval of the two Houses of Congress. 
Hartke's argument is that Congress must 
rely for legislative advice and legal repre- 
sentation on a Cabinet officer, appointed by 
the President. The Attorney General, as 
things are constituted, belongs to the execu- 
tive branch. 

Without criticizing motives, Hartke ques- 
tions whether the President's lawyer is the 
best witness in the world to the legislative 
intent of Congress. The Attorney General 
must, in the nature of things, be the Presi- 
dent's, not the Congress’s man. 

Hartke's position has logic behind it. On 
the matter of the legislative intent of Con- 
gress, the Senator refers to the case of wire- 
tapping, or “bugging,” by the Department 
of Justice. “A law on this subject,” he says, 
“was passed in the 1930’s, when relatively few 
so-called sophisticated devices were used for 
wiretapping. Now the Attorney General is 
trying to expand on the legislative authority 
granted at the time the law was enacted. 

There has been no factual information 
which could be considered from the stand- 
point of the intent of Congress. In other 
words, the Attorney General has been legis- 
lating for Congress. 

Hartke argues that if Congress had its 
own Legislative Attorney General to advise 
on the meaning of existing wiretapping law, 
there would be less chance of the executive 
arm of the Government acting as both judge 
and executioner of the law. 

Since he was venturing on completely new 
ground when he first proposed the estab- 
lishment of a special “lawyer” for Congress, 
Hartke originally thought it would take him 
at least two years before he could get any 
real movement out of the Senate in sup- 
port of hisidea. But just about a week after 
the Senator had first broached his proposi- 
tion, the Adam Clayton Powell case forced 
the House of Representatives to ask an out- 
side lawyer, Bruce Bromley, to defend its 
right to deny the chosen representative of 
Harlem his seat. Hartke thinks this is ade- 
quate proof that Congress needs its own 
Legislative Attorney General. 

Beyond the particularity of Hartke's latest 
proposal there lies the historic generality he 
is seeking to revive: He wants Congress to 
assert its right to be considered an inde- 
pendent and coordinate arm of Government. 

In short, he wants to go back to the brave 
days when a Henry Clay and a Daniel Web- 
ster could tell the man in the White House 
to stick to his knitting as the executive, not 
the legislator or judge, of the laws. 


RECESSION INSURANCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
just read an article published in the lat- 
est edition of the U.S. News & World Re- 
port, dated April 10, 1967. It is entitled 
“Recession?—What Latest Facts Show.” 
The facts, to my mind, make one thing 
very clear: Something must be done im- 
mediately to stimulate the economy be- 
fore the “lull” or the pause“ or the 
slowing,” or whatever other terminology 
may be used, to express the present eco- 
nomic situation becomes something no 
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one wants—a full-blown recession. Iam 
not talking scared about recession, but I 
most certainly am talking with a lot of 
concern. What we need is recession in- 
surance. Concern for business, concern 
for the consumer, concern for the wage 
earner, concern for those whose present 
economic lot cannot stand even the 
smallest diminution; concern for the 
total economy and what a weakening in 
its posture could mean. 

Economists, and those who necessarily 
deal with the economy, use and rely on 
“indicators.” The present indicators, to 
my mind, are marvels of clarity and 
worthy of consideration. 

What are the indicators saying now, 
Mr. President? They are saying that the 
trend is definitely downward. I speak 
here specifically of automobile dealers 
whose sales are off 25 percent from this 
time last year. Housing still remains ex- 
tremely low and as Chairman Martin of 
of the Federal Reserve Board said, the 
restoration of the tax credit will not help 
and may hurt the housing industry by 
permitting easier access to funds to be 
drawn again from mortgage sources. 

Mr. President, I think a recitation of 
the indicators will be more effective than 
any rhetoric they may evoke. 

First. Output of industry down 1.9 
percent from the 1966-67 high. 

Second. Corporation profits, 
changed. 

Third. Capital spending down 13.9 
percent from 1966-67 high. 

Fourth. Retail sales down 1.7 percent 
from the 1966-67 high. 

Fifth. Homebuilding down 33.2 per- 
cent from the 1966-67 high. 

Sixth. Auto sales down 24.6 percent 
from the 1966-67 high. 

Seventh. Hours worked down 2.9 per- 
cent from 1966-67 high. 

Eighth. New orders down 12.2 percent 
from the 1966-67 high. 

Ninth. Business inventories, as a 
change in rate of increase, down $9.1 
billion from the 1966-67 high. 

Tenth. Consumer debt down $4.4 bil- 
lion in rate of increase from 1966-67 
high. 

Eleventh. Raw-material prices down 
14.8 percent from the 1966-67 high using 
1957-59 as 100. 

Twelfth. Total spending unchanged. 

Mr. President, these certainly are not 
indicators of economic growth. Some- 
thing must be done to stimulate econ- 
omy and it must be done now before 
the situation has a chance to worsen. 

To my mind, Mr. President, the most 
effective and immediate way for the Con- 
gress to strengthen the economy would 
be to couple excise taxes in automobiles 
and communications to the tax invest- 
ment. These tax breaks to the consumer 
and, I might add, to the producer of 
these consumer items, should be given to 
stimulate the economy. They should be 
given to lower cost and they should be 
given in order to treat the consumer as 
fairly as we treat business in restoring 
the tax credits. They are a form of 
recession insurance. 

Mr. President, I gave a floor speech 
yesterday in which I treated these eco- 
nomic problems at some length. In my 
remarks I stated the fact that every tax 
cut in recent history has resulted in 
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greater revenues to the Treasury. In 
light of this economic-historical fact I 
should think the Treasury would be anx- 
ious to see these tax reductions effected. 

The time is now. For the sake of the 
economy, I propose a cut in auto taxes. 
For the sake of the economy, I propose a 
cut in communications taxes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REcCESSION?—WHatT Laresr Facts SHOW 

(Maybe this isn't “recession” officially. But 
in some key lines it looks and feels like one 
in everything but the name. Reading of 
current business indicators show why. Yet 
it is one of the strangest slowdowns the U.S. 
has ever known.) 

Look at the official figures that point to 
trends, and it seems clear that this country 
now is in a recession—the first in six years. 

“Recession,” however, is being treated as 
a forbidden word. What's happening is de- 
scribed as a “lull,” or a “pause,” or a “slow- 
ing,” or even “receding.” 

Yet the home-building industry, of im- 
mense importance to much of business, has 
been in a real depression from which it is 
recovering only slowly. The auto industry, 
also of major importance to business, finds 
sales down nearly 25 per cent and can hardly 
be described as in anything but a recession. 

Retail trade is sagging generally. People 
are cautious about buying. Output of in- 
dustry is off moderately. Businessmen have 
made substantial cuts in the investment 
they are making in new plant and equip- 
ment and in inventories. 

New orders, as a result, are down sub- 
stantially. There have been some layoffs 
in particular industries. Average hours of 
work per week in factories have dropped. 

The White House view. The President's 
advisers, however, say that there can be 
no such thing as a “recession” unless the 
nation’s over-all level of spending—known 
as the gross national product—has been lower 
for two consecutive quarters. Nobody will 
be able to say whether this situation exists 
until after July. This figure, in terms of 
constant prices, was about unchanged in 
the first two months of the year. 

Commentators generally wait for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research—a 
nonprofit organization—to give a pronounce- 
ment on whether “recession” is under way 
or not. This pronouncement has not yet 
been made. 

If the present situation is a recession, there 
are some points about it that are unusual. 

For one thing, the setback in business 
is taking place in the midst of war—a very 
unusual situation. 

Then, too, the stock market of late has 
been strong—not sharply declining, as is 
usual in a recession—indicating people with 
money are betting that business is not 
headed for any prolonged decline. 

On top of that, there have been few 
large-scale layoffs of workers. Employment 
is holding up well and unemployment is not 
rising to any large degree, although there is 
much less overtime and some shorter work- 
weeks. 

Looking at causes. Then what has hap- 
pened to produce this pause, or lull, or slow- 
ing, if it is not a recession? 

The big thing was that the Federal Re- 
serve Board, managing the nation’s money, 
once again proved it has the power to bring 
an expansion to a halt by cutting down on— 
or limiting the expansion of—the money 
supply, and by permitting interest rates to 
rise sharply. 

Residential building was hit on the head, 
as though by a club, through this policy 
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of tight and expensive money. Autos were 
hurt. Installment selling on very liberal 
terms was discouraged. 

Money policy probably was the chief cause 
of today’s setback. 

On top of that, the White House induced 
Congress to suspend the credit against taxes 
allowed to businessmen for new investment. 

This action discouraged many industries 
from pushing ahead as rapidly as originally 
planned with their modernization and ex- 
pansion programs. 

Then there was talk of a tax increase to 
affect individual and corporate incomes. 
And, in the case of autos, there were the 
campaigns about auto safety and front-page 
emphasis on call-backs of cars for minor 
defects, call-backs like those that had been 
carried out without fanfare in years past. 

It all added up to trouble. 

The official unwillingness to call the pres- 
ent setback a recession is traced to a number 
of origins. 

The President and his advisers obviously 
do not care to admit that any of their poli- 
cies had misfired and that maybe the “new 
economics” cannot guarantee against reces- 
sion. The Federal Reserve Board is not in- 
clined to draw more political fire by con- 
fessing that its policies, now as in the past, 
can produce a recession. 

So now the emphasis of policy all along 
the line is on changing signals. Government, 
with its vast power, is moving to stimulate 
business, 

Tax hike? Probably not. A tax increase 
for individuals and corporations seems dead, 
although officials still speak of its need. 
Congress has the whole idea in a deep freeze. 

The investment credit against taxes, de- 
signed to encourage expanded activity by 
business, is being restored. 

Spending programs of Government, which 
had been held back, are being increased 


Government is making more money avail- 
able for the mortgage market, so that home 
building can be financed. 

Money policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board have been eased, and interest rates 
have declined. The supply of money has 
been increased to assure against severe tight- 
ness. 

These policies, in turn, are credited with 
influencing investment markets. The re- 
cent rise in the stock market is regarded as 
reflecting the confidence of investors that 
easier and cheaper money, together with 
changes in the tax outlook, will bring a re- 
vival of expansion in business generally. 

Pent-up demand. The building industry 
even now, shows some signs of revival since 
there is a larger supply of mortgage money 
at a slightly lower rate of interest. A boom 
in residential building is expected to reach 
its first stage later this year. There is agree- 
ment that a large pent-up demand for new 
housing exists and will grow. 

Automobile firms have been through two 
years ‘of declining sales, Prospects are 
strong for a turn to the better with the 1968 
model year. Less excitement is being shown 
about the safety scare. Installment credit 
is more readily available. 

Housing and autos affect a wide range of 
other industries from steel to household ap- 
pliances to textiles—in fact, most lines of 
business. 

People are expected before long to adopt 
more-normal buying habits—to save less 
than the abnormal amount being saved at 
present and to spend more out of incomes 
that are at or near a record. When that 
happens, all of retail trade will benefit. 
When retail trade moves up, new orders rise 
and inventory liquidation slows or ends. An 
important part of the present “recession” or 
“adjustment” or “lull” is related to a cut- 
back in forward buying as business uses up 
stocks on hand. 

The result is that most observers now are 
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predicting that later this year trends again 
will be moving upward into what they hope 
will be a period of active and sustained rise. 

War and the dollar. Yet on the horizon 
there are two uncertainties that will remain: 

One is the possibility that war might end 
suddenly, raising questions about the effect 
of cuts in arms spending. Plans are being 
shaped in Government to counter that situa- 
tion if it develops. 

The second problem is that of the US. 
dollar. The dollar remains vulnerable to 
assault from abroad. This vulnerable posi- 
tion is increased by the near certainty that 
there will be a huge deficit in the 1968 budget 
of the Government—one of 15 billion dollars 
or even more. Again, plans are laid to meet 
that problem if it should arise. 

So this is a situation in what may become 
known as the strangest recession on record. 
SOME MEASURES OF THE DOWNTREND IN 
BUSINESS 


Output of industry (1957-59=100): 1966- 
67 high, 159.0; latest, 155.9. Down 1.9%. 

Corporation profits (annual rates, earnings 
after taxes): 1966-67 high, $48.2 billion; lat- 
est, $48.2 billion, Unchanged. 

Capital spending (monthly orders for new 
plant and equipment): 1966-67 high, $6.28 
billion; latest, $5.41 billion. Down 13.9%. 

Retail sales (monthly rates): 1966-67 high, 
$25.7 billion; latest, $25.3 billion. Down 
1.7%. 

Hours worked (average in factories): 1966- 
67 high, 41.5; latest, 40.3. Down 2.9%. 

Consumer debt (change in rate of in- 
crease): 1966-67 high, $7.79 billion; latest, 
$3.36 billion. Down 64.4 billion. 

Home building (permits for private houses, 
1957-59 = 100): 1966-67 high, 111.9; latest, 
74.7. Down 33.2%. 

New orders (durable goods): 1966-67 high, 
$25.3 billion; latest, $22.2 billion. Down 
12.2%. 

Raw-material prices (1957-59 = 100): 1966- 
67 high, 123.5; latest, 105.2. Down 14.8%. 

Auto sales (annual rates): 1966-67 high, 
9.3 million; latest, 7 million. Down 24.6%. 

Business inventories (change in rate of in- 
crease): 1966-67 high, $20.5 billion; latest, 
$11.4 billion. Down $9.1 billion. 

Total spending in U.S. (gross national 
product, annual rates): 1966-67 high, $759.3 
billion; latest, $599.3 billion. Unchanged. 

Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 


ished business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the bill by title. 


The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
Calendar No. 80, H.R. 6950, to restore the 


| 
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investment credit and the allowance of 
accelerated depreciation in the case of 
certain real property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed to 
its consideration. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment is the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall discuss in greater detail the 
overall issue that we have before us later. 
I do wish to point out, however, that the 
subject of providing either public funds 
or a tax arrangement to make it pos- 
sible to finance presidential campaigns 
and thereby reduce undue influence and 
special privilege that is potential in gov- 
ernment has been considered for a great 
number of years. At long last we have 
something on the statute books under- 
taking to provide a method by which 
presidential campaigns can be financed 
for two major parties in a way that 
neither party’s candidate need become 
subject to undue pressure, undue influ- 
ence, or have to go hat in hand to cor- 
poration presidents or others to find 
money to finance his campaign. 

There has been a suggestion by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIams] that this was not a good proposal 
and that we should continue the present 
campaign financing method, which, in 
my judgment, involves all sorts of im- 
proper activities and all sorts of activities 
that sow the seeds of undue influence 
and all sorts of improper activity in gov- 
ernment. 

We all hear talk about someone receiv- 
ing a $2,500 campaign contribution, and 
later getting something in return. That 
sort of conversation just scratches the 
surface of the overall problem. May I 
say that, in my judgment, when people 
talk about or suggest that there is bribery 
of someone in government, whether it be 
in the Federal Government or a State 
government, he is really not discussing 
where the most improper influence in 
government comes from. Most of it 
comes about as a result of candidates 
seeking money from persons of wealth to 
finance presidential campaigns. The ex- 
penditures of that race for the two major 
parties amount to as much money, in 
my judgment, as the entire expenditures 
for all Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives put together. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has taxed the senior 
Senator from Tennessee and the senior 
Senator from Delaware with wishing to 
continue the iniquitous conditions which 
the able Senator from Louisiana has de- 
scribed. I wish to point out that the 
law of which the able Senator from 
Louisiana was the author, and which 
the pending amendment seeks to repeal, 
in no sense and in no way puts an end 
to the situation which the Senator has 


I yield to 
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described. Indeed, it makes it worse 
by commingling public funds with pri- 
vate funds, from whatever source or 
however questionable. It makes identi- 
fication and segregation of those funds, 
and publicity with respect thereto, al- 
most impossible; and it has the further 
basic fault of making public funds avail- 
able only to two men who are seek- 
ing the presidency, while denying public 
funds to others, and thereby leaving 
them completely at the mercy of the 
situation which the Senator has de- 
scribed. 

Further, I wish to point out that the 
law which would be repealed by the 
pending amendment in no way cures the 
situation of which the able Senator com- 
plains, but instead makes it worse. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I am able to demonstrate to the 
Senator that the measure for which I am 
speaking does exactly the opposite, per- 
haps the Senator might be persuaded to 
change his view of the matter. In any 
event, that is what I hope to accomplish. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I 
started out with the theory that by pro- 
viding adequate financing for both major 
party candidates for President of the 
United States, we would eliminate the 
necessity of either of those candidates 
having to seek or accept any private con- 
tribution which might in any wise tend 
to prejudice or even cast the suggestion 
of prejudice upon the activities and con- 
duct of such candidate, should he be 
elected President of the United States. 
Candidates would not be placed in a posi- 
tion where they would be required to ac- 
cept private campaign contributions. 
They would have adequate funds avail- 
able to them to make their campaigns 
without accepting private contributions, 
and if they wanted to accept any, they 
would be in a position to be very circum- 
spect about what they did accept. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Just a mo- 
ment. I ask that the Senator permit me 
to go forward for a moment or two. 

The genesis of this proposal, which led 
to its being offered as an amendment and 
ultimately enacted, was that in the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the then Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. Douglas, suggested that the 
measure under consideration be amended 
to prohibit either the solicitation or the 
acceptance of private contributions by 
anyone in connection with the two major 
party campaigns. 

At that time I felt that it might not 
be wise to accept the amendment, be- 
cause while that result would perhaps 
be desirable—and I believe it would be 
desirable—the amendment might preju- 
dice the possibility of enacting a meas- 
ure to provide honest financing and 
strict accounting by both major parties 
with regard to their campaigns for the 
Presidency. 

Frankly, Democrats had historically 
felt that Republicans had about three 
times as much private contribution 
money available to them as the Demo- 
crats. I personally felt that to deny the 
Republican Party the advantage that it 
had with regard to private contributions 
might make it very difficult to attract 
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Republican support for what I thought 
would be a measure to provide better 
and cleaner government, favorably af- 
fecting both major parties and their 
candidates. 

Unfortunately, it happened that only 
one Republican vote was attracted, any- 
way—although I must say that if I could 
have only one, I could not have been 
more flattered than by the identity of 
that one, who is one of the most out- 
standing Republicans of this Nation. 

In that situation, I felt it would be 
well to go along with the suggestion of 
the Senator from Illinois and the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
that we amend the proposal to prohibit 
any private contributions from either 
being solicited or accepted. A candidate 
would have to choose whether he wanted 
to avail himself of the money available— 
approximately $30 million—as a candi- 
date of that party, to make his approach 
to the American people, or whether he 
wanted to go the private contribution 
route. In the event he chose to avail 
himself of the funds available, then he 
would have to account for every cent 
used, and both his party and the oppos- 
ing party would know exactly how much 
had been devoted to that purpose and 
how it had been spent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield ? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator will agree, will he not, that 
under the existing law or even the modi- 
fied proposal of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, we would do nothing to take care of 
the situation of the primary elections, 
where a lot of the money is spent for a 
man to obtain the nomination? 

I believe it is generally recognized that 
the incumbent does not usually face a 
primary fight, and therefore does not 
need this extra money; but, on the other 
hand, candidates of the party which is 
out usually do. 

As I understand it, however, even the 
modified proposal of the Senator from 
Louisiana does nothing whatever to elim- 
inate the danger of the practices he has 
described as related to primaries. Pri- 
maries are just as important as is the 
general election, and in some areas of 
our country the primaries are more 
important than the general election, 
because that is where the election is 
really decided. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all we are talking about here is the 
election of the President of the United 
States. That is where about one-half 
of the election money that is involved 
every fourth year in the nationwide 
campaign is spent. At least half of it 
is spent in the presidential election. 
That is what we are talking about. 

Some might contend that preferential 
primaries have much to do with the 
identity of the person who wins the 
nomination. That could be true. It 
may well be that if the procedure that 
is suggested here to protect the Presi- 
dency from the pressure of undue in- 
fluence in the general election were to 
prove successful, it should be extended to 
the primaries. But after 70 years of in- 


Mr. 


action along this line, it would certainly 
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seem to be better that we proceed to 
acquire from experience a way of financ- 
ing the presidential campaign that 
would be above improper influence, be- 
fore we proceed to apply the suggestion 
to ways in which the presidential pri- 
maries could be financed. 

All one can say for any good bill is 
that it is a good bill as far as it goes. 
It is my best understanding that even 
the suggestion which the Senator from 
Delaware sponsored would not have done 
any good with regard to primary cam- 
paigns, anyway. His own bill related 
only to the general election. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 


President, my bill, which much to my 
regret was rejected by the Finance Com- 
mittee, was identical to the proposal 
originally made by President Johnson 
when he recommended a $100 allowance. 
As President Johnson originally recom- 
mended, my bill would have referred to 
nominees for primary or general elec- 
tions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe the Senator from Dela- 
ware will find that he is in error. His bill 
was not identical to the proposal which 
the President made. 

The Senator from Delaware modified 
the President's suggestion so that it 
would meet the Senator’s own thinking 
and views. That modification made it 
somewhat different from the President’s 
recommendation. However, the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Delaware was 
parallel to the recommendation of the 
President. 

Mr. WILLIAMs of Delaware. The bill 
was offered in the Committee on Fi- 
nance and was rejected. Not only was 
it rejected, but also it was rejected after 
support for the President's own recom- 
mendation had been withdrawn. The 
bill was identical to the President's rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What the 
Senator suggested and what I voted on, 
to the best of my recollection, was the 
recommendation of the administration 
with some modification to fit the views 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
recommendation of the President was 
also rejected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps so, 
but my recollection is somewhat different 
with respect to the presidential election. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. WILIA SI, and others have 
exerted considerable energy telling all 
that is bad about the tax checkoff method 
of financing presidential elections. For- 
tunately, not everyone shares their dis- 
mal outlook. 

Many notable people, including the 
President of the United States, applaud 
the new method of combating political 
corruption. I would like to identify some 
of them and collect their thoughts at 
this point in the debate. 

When he signed the tax checkoff act 
into law, the President stated: 

An important addition to this act breaks 
new ground in the financing of presidential 
election campaigns, * * * 
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The approach adopted by this act allows 
the individual taxpayer—voluntarily—to 
have $1 of his tax payment placed into a 
presidential campaign election fund, * * + 

Presidential candidates will no longer have 
to rely on special interest groups and the 
rich to meet the heavy financial burden of 
a campaign. 

Instead, they will rely on all Americans 
from every walk of life—the ideal way in a 
free country. 

And thus our deeply rooted system of free 
elective government will benefit. 


House Speaker Jonn W. McCormack 
was equally impressed. In summarizing 
the accomplishments of the 89th Con- 
gress, he remarked: 

For the first time, we passed legislation 
that will provide for the financing of presi- 
dential campaigns from voluntary tax rev- 
enues. This revolutionary plan permits the 
individual taxpayer to divert $1 of his annual 
tax payment toward the financing of the next 
presidential election. 

It is a totally new proposal, and it is a 
useful one. The average man and woman in 
this country is too often cut off from the elec- 
toral process. We must begin to encourage 
the small contributor to take an active in- 
terest in the party of his choice. Fer too 
long our political parties have relied on large 
contributions by the “fat cats.” This bill 
will help to change that trend, and let me 
say—I welcome it. 


John Kenneth Galbraith, well-known 
economist and former Ambassador to In- 
dia, has urged public financing for the 
election campaigns of public officials in 
the State of Massachusetts. He wrote 
the chairman of the Finance Committee 
and commented as follows on the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund Act: 


That is an excellent statement. We 
shouldn't elect people with quite so many 
debts of the wrong kind. 


Adm. H. G. Rickover—the Navy’s 
“atomic admiral’”—recently spoke highly 
of this method of financing presidential 
elections and pleaded for its extension 
to congressional elections as well. When 
he received the Franklin Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Service in January, he com- 
mented on the principles which guided 
our Founding Fathers in their efforts to 
limit power so men could be free. He 
stated: 


The first principle (that sovereignty is 
vested in the people) places public officials 
in the relation of agent to principal, thus 
making them accountable to the electorate. 
To make this principle fully effective, we 
must take steps to eliminate campaign costs 
as a factor in choosing candidates and elect- 
ing men to public office. I hope everyone 
will take advantage of the recent law which 
permits taxpayers to assign one dollar of 
their taxes to a fund for presidential cam- 
paign expenses. 

This novel and imaginative method of 
socializing the cost of election campaigns 
should be expanded to cover congressional 
elections as well. This would give us a wider 
choice of candidates. Those elected would 
not be beholden to any man or group for 
campaign contributions, I have never met 
a legislator who did not resent such obliga- 
tions; who would not have preferred to 
be accountable solely to the people who 
elected him. By freeing our elected repre- 
sentatives, legislation demanded by the peo- 
ple for protection against injurious tech- 
nologies and for preserving our heritage 
would have easier passage. 


Prof. Jasper B. Shannon, of the De- 
partment of Political Science of the Uni- 
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versity of Nebraska, wrote the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, praising 
the new act, as follows: 


Iam very much interested in the campaign 
finance legislation passed in this last session 
of Congress. I am naturally very much in 
favor of it as I suggested a similar plan years 
ago as a member of a Subcommittee of a 
Parties Committee of the American Political 
Science Association and also in my book, 
Money and Politics (1959), Random 
House. * * + 

May I congratulate you on sponsoring 
what I believe to be a very progressive piece 
of legislation. 


The Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Honorable Joseph W. Barr, spoke 
admiringly of the plan in a speech before 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association in 
New York last fall. These are excerpts 
from his remarks: 


In the midst of the legislative pulling and 
hauling, Senator Long of Louisiana came 
forward with his proposal for a tax-supported 
Presidential Campaign Fund. He ultimately 
offered it as an amendment which we call a 
“rider” to the Foreign Investors Tax Act— 
the form in which it was approved. 

Therefore, it fell to the Treasury to testify 
in the hearings on his proposal. We were 
forced to take a look at precisely what he 
was suggesting. 

The resources of the Treasury were brought 
to bear on the plan. We called in a dis- 
tinguished consultant in the field. We 
analyzed it in terms of our own earlier 
researches on political financing as well as 
outside studies in the area. 

The longer we looked at the proposal, 
the more intrigued we were. Ultimately we 
became convinced that the plan constituted 
a major breakthrough in the financing of 
political campaigns. * * * 

.. . there are many strong arguments in 
favor of this new procedure—strong enough 
arguments to induce the Congress to pass 
and the President to sign the legisla- 
tion. * * * 

I would like to stress one which may well 
be the strongest single argument in support 
of the Presidential Campaign Fund. 

My personal experience and observation 
lead me to believe that there is, at any given 
time, a relatively fixed and finite supply of 
campaign funds. * * * To use an econo- 
mists’ term, the supply is inelastic. 

If you accept my hypothesis—which I be- 
lieve is a valid one—and if you also consider 
the incontrovertible evidence that the cost 
of campaigning is rising steadily, then you 
will agree that we must provide some relief 
for the pressure on the limited supply of 
campaign funds. 

That is precisely what the Presidential 
Campaign Fund accomplishes. In the 
process, I believe it will alleviate the diffi- 
culty of financing State, local, and Con- 
gressional elections. I think this process 
will also make it easier for third parties to 
raise campaign funds. 

Candidates will find, I believe, once they 
are freed of the competition from Presi- 
dential fund raising, that they can be much 
more discriminating in the monies they 
accept. Thus, although this legislation was 
designed to improve Presidential campaign 
financing by making it more of a public 
responsibility, it will in fact provide far- 
reaching benefits to our political processes 
at other levels. 

It should be recognized that this is the 
first successful major attack on the prob- 
lem of political financing since the Hatch 
Act of 1939, and, before that, the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925. 

Although responsible people in both 
parties have recognized for years that the 
question of political financing was 
more acute and was exposing our democratic 
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processes to suspicion and cynical charges 
of undue influence, we as a nation have 
been unable to come forward with a viable 
solution that would pass the Congress. 

The Treasury participated in the 1962 
examination of the whole area of political 
finance carried on by the distinguished Com- 
mission on Campaign Costs, which was 
chaired by Alexander Heard, the Chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University. We have many 
excellent proposals on the shelves of our 
library. But no prosposed solution has been 
passed by the Congress except this one. 

I feel confident that, when all the evidence 
is in, this solution will stand on its merits. 


The Honorable WII BUn D. MIts, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House, 
found something good in the tax check- 
off plan. He played a most significant 
role in the enactment of this plan by 
persuading the House of Representatives 
to approve this new dimension in cam- 
paign financing. During debate on the 
conference report, which included the 
new plan, he stated: 

This is a provision about which I was 
originally somewhat apprehensive. The 
more I listened to it, the more I became 
convinced that something needed to be 
done, * * * 

After a thorough consideration of the 
many proposed solutions to the problem of 
how to finance presidential election cam- 
paigns, I have concluded that this provision 
is at least a good starting point. I cannot 
assure the Members of the House that this, 
in all respects, is the final solution to the 
problems of funding a presidential election 
campaign. However, I believe it, at the least, 
is a good beginning and I believe it is im- 
portant that we start now. * * * 

But what is wrong with it? What is wrong 
with the effort here being made to induce 
70 million people over a 4-year period to 
provide $70 million so that 7,000 or 70,000 
or whatever the number would be, would 
not have to provide the same amount of 
money? 

Is it wrong to create a circumstance where- 
in every voter in the United States, if he 
wants to, can of his own volition make avail- 
able $1 a year or $4 every 4 years, not to help 
his political party necessarily but to go into 
a fund which will be divided between the 
two major political parties? 

Why, we even saw fit to make provision for 
some of it to go to a third party under the 
circumstances involved in the conference 
report. 

I do not see anything wrong with it. But 
I do see something wrong with not trying 
to do something about the impression that 
exists on the part of many people, the im- 
pression that something ought to be done 
to minimize the possibility—I am not saying 
it exists; they are thinking it exists—of peo- 
ple having a greater influence than they 
ought to have because of the size of their 
contributions, 


Martin Lobel, assistant professor of 
law at the University of Oklahoma, in a 
thoughtful law review of the problems of 
campaign contributions, pointed out sev- 
eral advantages of this type of campaign 
financing in the Minnesota Law Review 
of November 1966. He wrote: 

The use of these funds, however, would 
be restricted to reimbursing presidential cam- 
paign expenditures, Of all bills thus far 
proposed, this one seems closest to achiev- 
ing the desired goals of encouraging com- 
petent candidates to run and eliminating 
“corrupt” influences. It would greatly im- 
prove campaign planning because a presi- 
dential candidate would know that he could 
count on receiving at least a predictable 
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minimum of campaign funds and thus would 
not continually have to change his plans as 
the flow of funds varied. It might even im- 
prove the quality of national party leaders 
by attracting more altruistic individuals, 
since party fund raising duties would not be 
as onerous, and patronage, as a motive for 
seeking party positions, would decline in 
importance. 


Hon. Turuston B. Morton, Senator 
from Kentucky and former Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
found reason to support the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund Act. He is a 
man who knows the difficulty of running 
a political party with no regular source 
of funds. In hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Finance last summer, when 
several proposals to solve campaign con- 
tribution apathy were explored, he was 
particularly impressed with the impact 
the plan could have on off-year elections. 
He saw the advantage of not having to 
pay off large deficits remaining after a 
presidential election, when contributions 
could be more beneficially used for con- 
gressional campaigns. He said: 

I at first was not very much impressed with 
the Chairman’s proposal, but, after studying 
it and after hearing his statement this morn- 
ing, I think it certainly deserves the study 
of this committee, as well as these others. 


And the Senator voted for the bill. 

Most recently, the distinguished Con- 
gressman from the 12th District of Texas, 
the Honorable James C. WRIGHT, JR., 
wrote of his experiences with campaign 
financing in the April issue of Harper’s 
magazine. Mr. WRIGHT is a man who 
would not compromise his conscience by 
making ‘‘commitments for contribu- 
tions.” As a result of his forthrightness, 
he was unable to raise sufficient funds to 
make a race for the Senate which he 
considered a few years ago. This is a 
man who knows, and he writes that, in 
his opinion, the tax checkoff plan is 
“worth a try.” 

As far back as 60 years ago, President 
Theodore Roosevelt recognized the need 
for the public financing of election cam- 
paigns. In his seventh annual message 
to Congress in December of 1907 he 
stated: 

The need for collecting large campaign 
funds would vanish if Congress provided an 
appropriation for the proper and legitimate 
expenses of each of the great national parties, 
an appropriation ample enough to meet the 
necessity for thorough organization and 
machinery, which requires a large expendi- 
ture of money. Then the stipulation should 
be made that no party receiving campaign 
funds from the Treasury should accept more 
than a fixed amount from any individual 
subscriber or donor; and the necessary pub- 
licity for receipts and expenditures could 
without difficulty be provided. 


President Theodore Roosevelt spoke in 
favor of this type of proposal 60 years 
ago. 

In 1936, the Special Committee To In- 
vestigate Campaign Expenditures of 
Presidential, Vice-Presidential and Sen- 
atorial Candidates, published a report 
which recommended the following 
amendments to remedy defects in the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act and read 
in part: 

It was suggested that private contributions 
to political campaigns be prohibited entirely 
and that instead all election expenses should 
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be defrayed from public funds, Application 
of this system to nominations of Senator 
and Representatives in Congress would re- 
quire action on the part of the several States. 
The same would be true with respect to the 
election of delegates to national conventions 
for the purpose of nominating presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates. 


Puerto Rico has had a favorable ex- 
perience for several years with public 
financing of its political campaigns. 
There have been no charges of misuse of 
these funds, nor have there been any al- 
legations that the caliber of public offi- 
cials has suffered because of this pro- 
cedure. 

(At this point, Mr. Moss assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have listened with interest 
to the remarks of the Senator from 
Louisiana. This matter does not involve 
a question of whether we are for or 
against some form of Federal contribu- 
tion to finance the cost of elections. I 
have long advocated such a policy. But 
the question is, is the law which is now in 
effect, the one we are proposing to re- 
peal, the right answer? 

Many of the letters which the Senator 
from Louisiana has read from distin- 
guished Americans have endorsed the 
principle of devising some method of en- 
couraging and expanding participation 
by the smaller contributors so that they 
will be making contributions to the party 
of their choice. 

Mr. President, I emphasize the words 
“party of their choice.’ I agree fully 
with that. However, it is interesting 
that under the existing law, whereby any 
American is allowed to check off $1 on his 
tax return, he must contribute 50 cents 
to the Democratic Party and an equal 
amount to the Republican Party. He 
must contribute equally; he has no 
choice. Also, there is no provision for 
the third party. The Republican Party 
was formed as a splinter party years ago. 
How it could have been organized if this 
provision had been in effect I do not 
know. 

I am very much in favor of some form 
of Federal assistance to finance cam- 
paigns, but to provide such assistance we 
must rewrite the law as related to financ- 
ing campaigns and eliminate the many 
abuses. 

The Senator from Louisiana read the 
letter from the gentleman from Texas 
with regard to the difficulty he was hav- 
ing in his campaign for the Senate. 
There is nothing in the present proposal 
which would in any way reduce the prob- 
lem of that man running for congres- 
sional office. 

Likewise, I was interested to note that 
President Theodore Roosevelt, a man for 
whom I have great respect, was quoted 
as endorsing this principle. I have al- 
ways had a tremendous amount of re- 
spect for President Theodore Roosevelt, 
but I wonder whether the remarks of 
President Theodore Roosevelt 60 years 
ago were an endorsement of this pro- 
posal today. I raise that question be- 
cause the income tax law was not in ef- 
fect at the time that President Theodore 
Roosevelt made those remarks. The in- 
come tax law was not enacted until sev- 
eral years later. With as much respect 
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as I have for Theodore Roosevelt I doubt 
that he looked into the future that far. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
perhaps noted from the quotation that 
Theodore Roosevelt was advocating an 
appropriation for defraying campaign 
expenses of both major parties. Inci- 
dentally, the amendments which I re- 
quested that the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] send to the desk yes- 
terday, to be made available, included 
the approach that we have a permanent 
appropriation every fourth year of the 
amount to be made available under the 
checkoff system, so that both parties 
would know that this $30 million would 
be available to them. In that way they 
could budget their money, make plans as 
to how it might be spent, and plans for 
carrying out the campaigns. The Re- 
publican Party would know what the 
Democratic Party was doing with its 
money, and the Democratic Party would 
know what the Republican Party was 
doing with its money. 

The Senator indicated that he favors 
the general principle, speaking in the 
broadest terms, but he would like to see 
persons contribute according to their 
choice. How would a person know in 
January, February, March, or Septem- 
ber, if he were an independent voter who 
wants to hear what both candidates have 
to say, which party he wanted to con- 
tribute to until the debate was com- 
pleted? Think how dissatisfied a person 
would be if he had made a small contri- 
bution to one party and then heard a 
closing speech of the man speaking on 
the other side and then concluded that 
he was the better man. 

In my case my heart was touched by the 
closing speech—a 10-minute speech— 
by Harry Truman when he was seeking 
reelection for the presidency. It looked 
as if he had no chance of winning. How- 
ever, I heard that speech and I said: 

If he wins, I do not think it could happen 
to a nicer fellow. I think the man is right. 


Under this proposal there would be 
made available an amount of money 
equaling the $1, multiplied by the num- 
ber of votes both national parties re- 
ceive, divided by two, and there would 
then be subtracted $5 million from both. 
That would be about $30 million each. 
My information is that that would be a 
realistic figure of the amount that it 
would take to finance a good campaign. 
We Democrats suspect the Republicans 
have a good deal more money than that, 
and they may also suspect that of us. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Louisiana if the following 
is a correct statement of his position. 

As I understand the position of the 
Senator, it was his position when we 
passed this measure last year that this 
was not necessarily the perfect answer 
to all the problems of financing political 
campaigns. As I remember, it was the 
attitude of the Senator from Louisiana 
that something had to be done, and he 
was primarily interested in getting some- 
thing on the statute books so that from 
that point thoughts could be focused on 
it, improvements could be made. 
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Is my understanding correct that it is 
the intention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, as chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, at some later 
date within the near future, to have hear- 
ings before the Committee on Finance 
at which time people with ideas could 
be heard? We could then determine 
whether or not this should be expanded 
to cover senatorial and congressional 
elections, how much the Federal Gov- 
ernment should match, if anything, and 
at that time all of these matters could 
be gone into. 

Is it not the intention of the Senator 
to have that type of hearing and develop 
this matter in the future? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. That is what I would prefer 
to do. 

Mr. SMATHERS. When we offered 
his proposals yesterday is that why they 
were not offered as amendments to the 
bill but as amendments to the 1966 act, 
so that the Senator at that point could 
move toward hearings and discussions of 
what could be done? Perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has 
ideas—no doubt he has ideas. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
could make a real contribution. How- 
ever, the question is whether we do it 
this time on this bill, or more properly 
that we do it when the Committee on 
Finance, under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, has 
hearings on this matter. Is that a cor- 
rect understanding of the situation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is my 
feeling and that is how I would prefer 
to proceed. 

There have been some suggestions of 
defects in this proposed campaign fi- 
nancing which I think are utterly er- 
roneous. 

It has been suggested that someone 
might corruptly use, appropriate to his 
own use, or in some fashion improperly 
use some of the funds made available to 
finance these two campaigns. In the 
first place, there is nothing in the law 
to prohibit someone from improperly 
using money that is now privately sub- 
scribed. However, when the money 
comes from public funds we have the 
Corrupt Practices Act covering anything 
that the mind of man could conceive. 
In my judgment that law would apply to 
this situation. 

If it would make anybody feel better 
about the matter, let us write it in this 
statute so that everybody understands 
that every nickel of this money is to be 
accounted for by the General Account- 
ing Office, and the Republicans are en- 
titled to know what the Democrats are 
doing with their money and the Demo- 
crats are entitled to know what the Re- 
publicans are doing with their money. 

Mr. President, we have very fine men 
appointed to represent both sides. Here 
is a statement of the General Account- 
ing Office. The Democrats named two of 
the finest and most highly regarded 
Democrats in America to sit on the board 
and to carefully watch how the money is 
handled and to advise. 

The Democratic appointees are James 
A. Farley, of New York, former Post- 
master General of the United States, and 
former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
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tional Committee, and Arthur B. Krim, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the National Democratic Party, and 
President of the United Artists Corps. I 
would be proud to have those two men 
serve and suggest the guidelines and how 
the money is spent and report to the 
Democrats, in effect, how this matter was 
being handled by the opposition. 

The Republicans on the committee 
have been designated. They are Fred C. 
Scrivner, Jr., of Portland, Maine, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury from 
1957 to 1961, and now general counsel of 
the Republican National Committee; and 
Donald R. Ross, of Omaha, Nebr., former 
district attorney and vice chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 

Mr. President, here we have four of 
the very best men available, two from the 
Republican Party, and two from the 
Democratic Party. They are the kind 
of men who would like to have people 
understand what it is all about, who 
would want to see that both sides have 
their problems considered, and that both 
sides, in effect, know how the other side 
is using their money. Further, as I say, 
this matter began when the Senator from 
Delaware came forward with his version 
of a suggestion which the President had 
made, which in turn was a suggestion 
that had previously been made by the 
late former Senator Tom Hennings, of 
Missouri. He had made one of the first 
suggestions along that line, to my knowl- 
edge, although I am sure others previ- 
ously had done so. 

With the support of the Senator from 
Tennessee, I fought to keep that from 
being included in this measure, so that 
we could conduct hearings on how or 
what would be the best way to do it. 
That is when I suggested the proposal 
about which I had been thinking for 
many years which, in effect, would try to 
work it out so that the taxpayer would 
give $1 of tax for every vote cast for his 
particular party to pay campaign ex- 
penses. 

This was the so-called party-of-your- 
choice suggestion which the Senator from 
Delaware made. At least, applied to the 
$1 instead of the $100, that would be ade- 
quate to finance campaigns, I thought. 
However, we would have to advance the 
money, anticipating how many votes a 
party was going to get, in order to carry 
out that suggestion. 

It was suggested by former Senator 
Douglas, of Illinois, that it would be bet- 
ter simply to look at the number of votes 
each party had in previous elections and 
advance the money on the basis of the 
votes received at that time, and let both 
parties have the same amount of money, 
so that even though the Democratic 
Party received more votes than the Re- 
publican Party in a previous election, 
both sides would have equal financing in 
taking their case to and being heard by 
the public, and after both sides had had 
their say, the public would decide which 
candidate they wanted to vote for. 

Something can be said for a person 
making a $1 contribution or permitting 
$1 of his money to be spent in a way that 
will benefit the opposing party as well as 
his party. 

Mr. President, even though I may not 
vote for the Republican nominee for 
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President, if he is to become President 
I would hope that he would not be the 
captive of wealthy contributors who 
financed his campaign. I would hope he 
would be as free to do what his conscience 
dictated as the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party would be. I would hope that 
he would be completely free to do what 
appeared to be right to him under the 
circumstances, and be under no pressure 
whatever to make any commitment con- 
trary to his own deep convictions. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his comments, I 
think he is performing a great service in 
bringing this question of the extension 
of campaign contributions to the rank 
and file of the people of America. 

I am in complete accord with him that 
some method must be worked out where- 
by we can have a broader base of cam- 
paign contributions. The Senator's sug- 
gestion is one method. However, I agree 
with the Senator from Delaware, and 
others, that there are certain defects in 
his proposal, one of which has been 
brought up, that there is a lack of volun- 
tary contributions, that there is no way 
to know where the dollar is going. 

The second thing I agree on is that 
in spite of the fact there is machinery in 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana—which is part of the present 
law—to take care of third parties, that 
machinery operates at a time 4 years in 
advance, so that for all intents and pur- 
poses it would be impractical and would 
not work for a third party coming into 
existence. 

As I stated yesterday, I hope that our 
Democratic Party, the oldest party in 
the Nation, will continue to be the Demo- 
cratic Party. I am also sure that the 
Republicans hope that in the future 
their party will also continue to be the 
Republican Party. But, as we go for- 
ward, with change and progress always 
evident, it could be that one of the major 
political parties will be replaced, as has 
happened in the past. 

Mr. President, yesterday I introduced 
a bill because I wanted to discuss my own 
proposal on the floor to take care of 
these matters. My bill is similar to the 
idea which the Senator from Louisiana 
has expressed, to mark in a box on the 
income tax form that one wanted to 
make a contribution to a political party. 

I have answered the problem of the 
Senator from Delaware on voluntary 
contributions by saying that the Treas- 
ury Department will send back to the 
taxpayer a voucher, either for a presi- 
dential election, or a senatorial or con- 
gressional election, and then that person, 
at any time he chooses, can make that 
contribution to a nominee as well as a 
political party, or he can wait until after 
the convention, and if the person he feels 
he wants to support for President is not 
nominated at the convention, he can say, 
“Well, I will make a contribution to the 
other party.” 

That answers the question which the 
Senator from Louisiana brought up. Of 
course, some time along the line one has 
to take a stand.. We cannot wait until 
that last minute plea, if we are going 
to have a working party in operation. 
If we wait until after the primary, we 
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would voluntarily determine where the 
individual contribution would go. That, 
of course, would take care of the third 
party problem. 

Suppose Governor Wallace does want 
to run for President on a third-party 
ticket. He can go around and solicit 
these dollar vouchers and they can be 
made as contributions to him, or to his 
Vice President, or to his regularly or- 
ganized political organization. 

I want to talk about this in greater de- 
tail if it is going to be brought up, but I 
feel that it will be very unfortunate, once 
we have taken this step, to repeal this 
proposal at this time. I would rather 
have the Senator from Louisiana make a 
commitment—and I know he has made 
this point on the floor that we should go 
into this whole question promptly. My 
bill should be made ready for hearings 
and arguments on the proposal, along 
with other proposals; but I believe that 
my proposal would take care of some of 
the arguments against the Senator from 
Louisiana. I should like to have greater 
latitude in having a proposal such as 
mine considered. Several political scien- 
tists have made similar proposals. They 
should all be considered and testimony 
taken on them to see’ how it would work 
out. My proposal does take care of sen- 
atorial and congressional campaigns be- 
cause these vouchers can be contributed 
to an official, a senatorial club. They 
cannot be cashed by an individual. One 
cannot send it into the Treasury himself. 
A regular official designated by a sena- 
torial or congressional campaign, or a 
presidential or vice presidential cam- 
paign, must send it in to get the money. 
That bill I introduced yesterday is now 
at the desk and I made a brief explana- 
tion of it yesterday, even if I am going to 
offer it as an amendment to see what dis- 
position can be made, but we have not 
had an opportunity to have any hearings 
on the proposal, or the proposal which 
perhaps, the Senator from Delaware will 
come up with, and others, on these mat- 
ters of early hearings. 

All these matters should be the subject 
of early hearings. The Senator from 
Louisiana should bring it before the com- 
mittee and let all of us talk about it, in- 
stead of talking about it here, in general, 
on the floor, without the background 
of hearings and expert advice, and then 
discuss it later. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I appreciate 
the Senator’s statement. The situation 
of the Senator from Montana is some- 
what parallel to what mine was a couple 
of years ago. At that time, we were 
talking about the $100 deduction pro- 
posal. I was prepared to vote for it, in 
the absence of anything better. Then I 
thought along the line of having every- 
one put in $1 and have what would 
amount to a tax credit. Thus, when the 
$100 proposal was offered as an amend- 
ment to the tax bill, I stated that I would 
like to have my own suggestion con- 
sidered. There was no point in offering 
to kill it on the floor, it has not been dis- 
cussed or considered, and I would like to 
hold hearings on it and discuss the $100 
proposal, the $10, the $1 proposals and 
all these various other suggestions and 
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then let the committee vote for the sug- 
gestion it thought best. 

The suggestion the Senator is making 
he has made now for the first time, to my 
knowledge. I have not heard about it 
until today. He has evidently been 
thinking about ways to improve our ap- 
proach and improve on what we have. 

I personally would be happy and anx- 
ious to support any change or any 
amendment that, in my opinion, would 
improve the method of financing cam- 
paigns. 

The one thing that is in favor of what 
we now have on the statute books is that 
with it we have made a beginning and we 
can now go forward to improve our 
handiwork. I will vote for any sugges- 
tion that will improve our present 
method. I voted against the proposed 
amendment to prohibit the acceptance 
of private contributions by a candidate 
only because I thought it might need- 
lessly confuse the matter at a time when 
we were making a beginning to finance 
both sides, so the candidates would not 
have to rely on wealthy people to con- 
tribute large amounts of money. 

I shall be happy to support some sug- 
gestions that have been made, and I will 
make some myself, if other Senators do 
not. Once we have something to work 
with, we have something to improve on. 

If that is the direction in which the 
Senator from Montana is working, I 
agree with him 100 percent that we ought 
to keep what we have and try to improve 
on it, rather than to tear it down 100 per- 
cent and begin all over again. The Sen- 
ator knows how hard it is to start some- 
thing. If something is proposed, even if 
a committee agrees on it, those on the 
other side will say that they have not had 
time to study it. 

As was stated by Mr. Joseph Barr, 
1939 was the last time Congress did any- 
thing constructive in this area. In that 
year we passed a Corrupt Practices Act. 
The year 1925 was the last time we had a 
bill providing for the financing of cam- 
paigns. What was provided made it 
more difficult to finance campaigns, but 
no means were provided for enabling 
them to get campaign funds so candi- 
dates would not be subject to improper 
influence or conduct. When one makes 
it more difficult to finance campaigns, he 
makes the conditions which lead to cor- 
ruption worse rather than better. Those 
who try to finance campaigns have to be- 
come more sophisticated to avoid the 
pitfalls of the Corrupt Practices Act and 
find ways to finance those campaigns. 

As the Senator knows, the Corrupt 
Practices Act provides in great detail 
for the reporting of money contributed 
to the candidate, but it does not say any- 
thing about a committee that might be 
supporting a candidate. A great deal of 
money can be raised through committees 
and individuals, other than through the 
candidate, and these sums are not re- 
ported at all. So great amounts of 
money can be raised and those amounts 
do not have to be reported, and it may 
frustrate the purpose of the act. The 
act makes it more difficult to finance 
campaigns, because people have to de- 
velop highly sophisticated means of rais- 
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ing campaign funds, to avoid coming 
under the provisions of the act. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that we have broadened the base for 
campaign contributions when each per- 
son can put a dollar into campaign ex- 
penses. 

As the Senator knows, Members of 
Congress have just as great difficulties in 
financing senatorial and congressional 
campaigns as is true of financing the 
presidential and vice presidential cam- 
paigns. Sometimes they have much 
more money in proportion to the votes 
than Senators or Members of the House 
have to finance their campaigns. So 
this is a first and faltering step, and I 
think a step in the right direction. Per- 
haps we can correct it in some ways. 

I agree with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that it would be unfortunate to back- 
track and eliminate what we have done 
in this first step. I would like to see 
hearings held to modify, and I believe 
correct, some of the deficiencies and 
some of the problems that have been 
raised by the amendment adopted last 
year, instead of letting it go back to what 
we had before, which was nothing. 

That is why I bring up the problem. 
That is why I make the suggestion in 
connection with the other amendments 
which have been proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Florida and the Senator from 
Delaware, and other Senators. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
statement of the Senator from Louisiana 
that we would be taking a step backward 
by not permitting every person in Amer- 
ica to have an opportunity to help fi- 
nance a campaign with a dollar’s con- 
tribution. I do not agree with the 
formula by which the funds shall be dis- 
tributed, but I think we can correct that 
formula. However, let us not start all 
over again, but let us hold hearings and 
take another step. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

It was my impression at the time that 
the administration favored the $100 de- 
duction plan until it heard the discussion 
and saw what the committee had voted 
for with respect to the $1 contribution 
plan. Then when the administration 
studied it, it concluded that the $1 plan 
was preferable to what the administra- 
tion had recommended. I believe that 
if one pressed the administration as to 
where it stands on this question today, 
it would favor the $1 plan rather than 
the $100 plan. 

The suggestion of the Senator from 
Montana might meet with widespread 
support once it was studied. If this is 
a better way to do it, the Senator from 
Louisiana would be interested in sup- 
porting it. If he is convinced that it is 
a better way, he will vote for it. But 
what we have now provides the two 
major parties with $30 million with 
which to make their campaigns, and ac- 
count for every nickel of it. I shall 
make a proposal, applicable to both the 
Democratic and Republican Party, 
that will leave no question about it. 
Every cent must be accounted for. I 
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believe it is provided for now, but we 
should make sure that we know exactly 
how every nickel is spent. I believe most 
persons thought it was a constructive 
approach. 

I would be happy to study the approach 
suggested by the Senator from Montana, 
but I think hearings should be held on 
it. 

Mr. METCALF. I am confident that, 
after hearing the advice of some of the 
students in this field and after a discus- 
sion of the potentialities, a good many 
people would feel that this is a voluntary 
method with a broader base, and takes 
into consideration a third party, and so 
forth. I would like to have a chance to 
offer it rather than just discuss it on the 
Senate floor, and, after the background 
is explained, have the help of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and other Senators. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Iam sure the 
Senator recognizes that offering the sug- 
gestion on the floor is not fair to the 
Senate, and that it is preferable to have 
it explained to Senators, have questions 
about it answered, and have the judg- 
ment of the committee on the proposal. 
The Senator is on the committee. Iam 
sure he understands the advantage of 
having the judgment of members of the 
committee, after the committee has 
heard the advantages of this plan as 
compared with another. After the com- 
mittee has acted, if the committee agrees 
with it, I think the Senator will agree 
that it would be doing greater justice to 
the Senate to offer his plan at that time 
than to offer it on the floor first. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. Of course, I absolute- 
ly recognize that. I also recognize that 
it is an injustice to the person who offers 
an amendment. He should have an op- 
portunity to build up evidence and testi- 
mony to buttress his contentions as to 
the effect of the proposed amendment. 

That is my whole proposition. How- 
ever, when we get into situations such as 
this, when such an amendment is brought 
up as an extraneous matter on another 
bill, if we are to have any discussion or 
anything at-all, it must be brought up 
without hearings, without prior discus- 
sions, without the background and the 
expert advice that are needed. 

So I hope that we shall be able to talk 
about the investment tax credit here, and 
that the Senator from Louisiana will call 
early hearings of our committee, and we 
will be able to consider my plan and other 
plans, and, if the committee is in agree- 
ment, improve the present law; or, if 
they are not in agreement and they feel 
that the present law is adequate, to con- 
tinue under that, which is at least a step, 
as I have said before, toward the kind of 
financing that I believe we should have. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I say that what we are talking 
about in the pending amendment in- 
volves only about $60 million, but in my 
judgment it is far more important to this 
Nation and the future of our country 
than the $1.8 billion total effect of the 
bill to which the amendment is offered. 
This $60 million has to do with the kind 
of government we wish to have in 
America. It deals with the question, to 
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what extent do we want our Government 
to be under the control and domination 
of the wealth of a few people, and to 
what extent do we want to enable it to be 
a government where every person, at 
least theoretically, has as much influence 
as any other man? 

Mr. President, one fortunate thing that 
has helped those of us who have voted 
for this financing plan up to now is that 
we have had the benefit of whatever ad- 
vice could be directed to us from intelli- 
gent and able people in the administra- 
tive branch of the Government. One 
such person is the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Henry Fowler. I read from his 
letter of April 4, directed to me. 

He says: 

This is in response to your request for the 
Treasury's views on proposals to repeal the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund Act of 
1966. 

Enactment of the Long bill, after public 
hearings at which various proposals were 
presented, was the first tangible step toward 
solving the problem of financing ever-mount- 
ing political campaign costs. Its effect in 
forthcoming presidential elections should be 
to alleviate significantly problems which 
have long been the source of concern in the 
conduct of national political campaigns: 
reliance of political parties on small groups 
of wealthy contributors; and lack of certainty 
that sufficient funds will be available to those 
parties to assure the full and free public 
discussion of issues necessary for an in- 
formed electorate. 

Clearly we should not discard a law which 
has the potential of making a significant 
contribution to our political process without 
giving it a fair and reasonable trial. 

Indeed, its passage has already precipitated 
much thoughtful study and public com- 
mentary directed toward improving the basic 
approach embodied in the Act. This public 
concern and awareness have been beneficial. 

It has resulted in many constructive sug- 
gestions which merit careful consideration. 
For example, I understand that you have 
already proposed certain changes, The 
Comptroller General and the advisory com- 
mittee appointed by him pursuant to the 
Act, are now studying this law and are in 
the process of developing regulations under 
it. 

The public hearings which you intend to 
hold concerning possible amendments to this 
measure will provide an opportunity for the 
consideration of constructive changes. The 
Treasury will be pleased to participate in 
this effort and offer whatever assistance may 
be necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


So the Senator can see that a sugges- 
tion such as his would certainly be con- 
sidered at the executive level. 

Mr. President, parallel to that, I have 
received a letter from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, written by Mr. Andrew 
J. Biemiller, director of the department 
of legislation of that organization. I 
think he makes a most significant point 
in the final paragraph of his letter, when 
he says: 

In sum we hope that the present law can 
be retained and improved, rather than 
running the risk of repealing the present law 
in the dim hope that, somehow, another and 
more perfect measure can be created and 
adopted. In our experience, perfecting 
existing legislation is a far surer route to 
travel toward resolving problems than throw- 
ing out everything and starting all over. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter from Mr. Bie- 
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miller to me, dated April 3, 1967, be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION, 

Washington, D.C., April 3, 1967. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, U.S. 

Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want to assure you 
that the AFL-CIO is strongly in support of 
the principle of public financing of cam- 
paigns for public office as the surest way of 
freeing candidates from improper influence 
because of interest group contributions to 
their campaigns. 

It is for this reason that we support your 
effort to keep Title III of Public Law 89-809 
on the books and that we oppose the efforts 
of Senator Gore and others to repeal that 
section. Please understand that we believe 
as you do and as do many other thoughtful 
people both in and out of the Congress, that 
improvements are needed in P.L. 89-809. 

We strongly support your commitment to 
hold hearings and to work for amendments 
to the law in this calendar year. Your own 
principle amendment, designed to assure that 
Presidential campaigns be either publicly fi- 
nanced or privately financed, but not both, 
is one excellent suggestion. There are oth- 
ers that ought to be considered, including 
application of the principle to other cam- 
paigns than that for the Presidency, and the 
issue of a small tax credit for campaign 
contributions. 

But let it be said clearly that we believe 
that the chief method in the present law of 
using a check-off on the tax form would 
easily produce the projected revenue of $60 
million every four years, split evenly between 
the two major parties. After all, this would 
require only an average of 15% of the na- 
tion’s 100 million tax-payers to check their 
forms in order to raise $60 million each four 
years. 

In sum we hope that the present law can 
be retained and improved, rather than run- 
ning the risk of repealing the present law 
in the dim hope that, somehow, another and 
more perfect measure can be created and 
adopted. In our experience, perfecting ex- 
isting legislation is a far surer route to travel 
toward resolving problems than throwing out 
everything and starting all over. 

Sincerely yours. 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had hoped that we would have 
more Senators available by this time in 
the afternoon, because I have prepared 
a speech on this matter upon which I 
have been working for quite a long time. 
In the hope that we might be able to find 
& few more Senators available, I now sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, before proceeding with the 
quorum call, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
that it would be nice if we had more 
Senators here to listen to the Senator’s 
speech, but I wonder if we could not get 
them here better if we enter into a unan- 
imous-consent agreement to vote on the 
pending amendment at 3 o’clock. As far 
as I am concerned, the Senator from 
Louisiana could have an hour of the 
time; I do not need any time. 

I suggest that we give the Senator from 
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Louisiana ample time to make his speech, 
following which we vote. I believe that 
Senators, knowing we were to vote on 
the matter, would be more apt to come 
into the Chamber. The administration 
is very anxious to get this bill passed, 
and naturally I wish to do everything I 
can to help them out, so in the interest of 
expediting the vote I wonder if the act- 
ing majority leader would not propound 
such a unanimous-consent request at this 
time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No, I would 
not propound a _ unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote at this time. I will 
say to the Senator, we will vote on the 
measure in due course. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana withhold his 
unanimous-consent request for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee 
without prejudice to my rights. 

Mr. GORE. I do not wish to prejudice 
the Senator’s rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the suggestion of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
that a careful study be made and that 
careful consideration be given to this 
subject. It is of sufficient importance to 
deserve and require careful considera- 
tion. I suggested that that procedure 
be followed before we acted so hastily in 
555 passage of an unsound and unwise 

I know of nothing that would better 
illustrate the fallacy of hasty action in 
the closing hours of a session than the 
fact that the distinguished author of the 
presidential election campaign fund law 
has now proposed searching and far- 
reaching amendments, the mere descrip- 
tion of which required two closely type- 
written pages circulated in the press gal- 
lery yesterday. 

If I needed a witness to summon to my 
cause that this was a faulty measure, I 
would summon its author. His testi- 
mony is already prepared. Many 
amendments are already offered, some of 
which would repeal the very heart of the 
law—a $1 designation by each taxpayer 
of his tax liability to this fund for politi- 
cal campaigns. I understand the Sen- 
ator himself proposes to repeal it by a 
measure which he has now introduced. 

The Senator, of course, has a right to 
do that. It is encouraging that he seeks 
to correct the mistake that we have 
made. But, Mr. President, a clean cor- 
rection and erasure of this mistake is 
the wisest course of action. 

I remember when, as a schoolchild, I 
was at the blackboard and made a mis- 
take in calculation, the teacher very 
kindly pointed out my error, and then, 
with equal kindness, said, “ALBERT, please 
erase it and start over.” 

This is what we must do now: Erase 
this mistake and start over. Why must 
we erase the mistake and start over? 
An erasure of this mistake will facilitate 
more careful consideration. Indeed, an 
erasure of this mistake may be necessary 
to secure any action whatsoever in elec- 
tion law reform. 
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We just heard a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury read. I have been 
advised by colleagues that the White 
House had been calling all over the 
United States during the Easter recess 
or Congress seeking to keep the present 
aw. 

I do not wish to challenge the right of 
President Johnson and his staff members 
so to act, and I do not criticize them. 
The President is a part of the legislative 
process. He can initiate recommenda- 
tions. He can make suggestions to 
Members of the Senate and petitions can 
be made by him and by his staff. He has 
the power of veto. 

I would not exclude the President from 
the legislative process. So I do not 
speak critically. I only cite this as a 
part of the facts which the Senate must 
consider. 

As long as the presidential campaign 
is handsomely financed, I doubt if we 
will have the urge and the leadership and 
the recommendation for election law 
reform that is necessary to secure ade- 
quate results. 

We all know the practice of sugar 
coating pills and the technique of the 
carrot and the stick. Assistance in the 
financing of political campaigns must go 
hand in hand with restrictions and 
regulations upon fraudulent practices in 
elections in order to accomplish adequate 
reform. 

The two must go together, just as tax 
reduction and tax reform must go 
together. 

The present procedure is so faulty in 
approach and so basically in error that 
it should be repealed and repealed im- 
mediately. I, at a later moment, will 
suggest that we vote later in the after- 
noon. The senior Senator from Dela- 
ware suggested 3 o’clock, but the junior 
Senator from Louisiana was not pre- 
pared to agree to that. 

Perhaps that would be a little hasty. 
That would be an hour and 5 minutes 
from now. Perhaps we could vote at 5 
o’clock, 5:30, or 6 o’clock so that Sena- 
tors could complete their committee ses- 
sions, sign their mail out for the after- 
noon, and return here to vote. 

We are ready to vote. We could then 
have hearings and conduct a study of 
this problem. We should not handicap 
such a study with this monstrosity being 
the law of the land. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, did not the Senator from Ten- 
nessee vote for this proposal in the 
committee, the proposal that he now 
wants to repeal? Did he not vote for 
the bill with this provision in it? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to respond to that. It may well 
be that I acted unwisely in doing so. 
I am prepared to acknowledge that I did. 

I had a reason. It was not to obtain 
enactment of the measure. I thought 
the mere reporting of the measure would 
stimulate consideration of this problem. 
I dare say, as much as any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I have devoted study 
and effort toward election reform. 

Having met with such small reward 
in the way of results, I thought perhaps 
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this would stimulate some conversation. 
It never occurred to me that the Senate 
would seriously consider passing the 
measure. 

I learned a lesson, and I learned a 
lesson that will stay with me as long as 
I am a Member of the Senate. Never 
again will I vote for an amendment in a 
committee merely because the admin- 
istration or the chairman of the commit- 
tee or anybody else wants to get the 
measure out for discussion. 

Hereafter, I will go by the rule that the 
best place to kill a bad amendment is 
wherever one finds it, then and there. 

I voted to report the amendment, and 
I erred, but I tried to correct my mistake 
when I discovered that we were about to 
enact that proposal into law. 

I fought all day and nearly all night 
to prevent the commission of the error in 
which I acknowledged a part, not be- 
cause I believed it was sound, not because 
I thought it should become law, but be- 
cause I thought it might serve the over- 
all objective of promoting consideration 
and conversation and examination of 
this subject. 

If we repeal this provision today before 
it goes into effect, before it clutters up 
the tax return, then perhaps a good 
purpose will have been served after all. 
However, the final step to take is to re- 
peal it before it goes into effect. We 
made a mistake. Let us erase that mis- 
take. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, one of the reasons that this Sena- 
tor proposed and suggested his approach 
for financing the presidential campaign 
had to do with the logic that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee himself has ex- 
plained down through the years. It 
therefore did not come as a surprise to 
this Senator when the Senator from 
Tennessee voted for this approach and 
did not oppose it when the bill was 
passed 


I thought he was for the measure. 
Suddenly he finds it is very bad. How- 
ever, with respect to the criticism that 
the Senator wishes to direct toward the 
proposal, insofar as 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
correct the statement of the Senator. 
I did not vote for the bill. I opposed the 
bill when it passed the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Senator 
made no criticism of the campaign pro- 
posal when it passed the Senate, and he 
voted for the amendment in the commit- 
tee. Therefore, I felt he was for it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
keep the Senator correct in his state- 
ments. I voted for the amendment of- 
fered by the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware which would have struck this pro- 
vision from the bill. 

I have never been in favor of this pro- 
vision becoming law. I must acknowl- 
edge that I voted for it partly as an 
accommodation to the Senator to get the 
measure out of the committee. I should 
not have done it. 

Time after time we have a plea within 
the committees on which I serve that 
somebody, or the administration, is en- 
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titled to have a bill reported for the 
consideration of the Senate. 

Never again will this plea be effective 
with me. I will vote against such a 
practice whenever I have the opportu- 
nity, if I think it is unsound, and I 
should have done so in this case. 

I have confessed to the Senator my 
error and have given him my reasons 
for it. But I did not vote for the pro- 
vision on the floor. I opposed it on the 
floor. I voted to strike it out on the 
floor. However, much to my surprise 
and chagrin, the provision came back 
from the conference still in the bill. 
Only one more step remained between 
the proposal and law—the adoption of 
the conference report. It was upon that 
occasion and at that time and in that 
situation that I inconvenienced many 
Members of the Senate by insisting 
upon a quorum, Many Members had to 
return from great distances, and they 
voted without having heard the question 
debated, and the bill passed—the con- 
ference report was adopted 31 to 22. 
That is the record. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am curi- 
ous to know just what the Senator’s 
views are in this general field. When 
the Senator voted for the amendment in 
the committee, my impression was that 
he was voting for it because of the belief 
that this was the general direction in 
which we should head to provide for 
honest financing of presidential cam- 
paigns, so that neither major party 
candidate need be unduly beholden to 
any small group of wealthy people. My 
impression was that the Senator had for 
a number of years favored that type of 
approach. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to respond to the able Senator, 
my distinguished friend, the chairman 
of the committee on which I am pleased 
and honored to serve. 

The more we make public functions 
out of public elections, with proper 
safeguards, the more security we will 
provide for our democratic process. Did 
we not have a Federal-State relation- 
ship and governmental organization, I 
would gladly support complete public 
financing for election to public office, 
with absolute prohibition of private 
monetary expenditures. But that is a 
hypothesis. That situation does not 
exist. 

Elections, in fact, are conducted by 
States, not by the Federal Government. 
Presidential electors are chosen not on 
a national basis but within each State. 
Senators are elected not by the House of 
Representatives or by national polls, but 
within each State. Officials of our 
Government are chosen by no franchise 
other than the franchise over which 
supervision is exercised by State 
governments. 

The law sponsored by the Senator 
from Louisiana provides that the funds 
provided under this act be paid to the 
treasury of the two major national par- 
ties. No such legal entities are in ex- 
istence. We have a Republican Na- 
tional Committee—not a Republican 
National Party—in existence. We have 
a Republican National Committee. And 
how is it composed? It is composed of 
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two committeemen from each State, 
selected by the Republican parties with- 
in those States. No member of the Re- 
publican National Committee is chosen 
on a national basis. 

The same is true of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

There is no formalized corporate or 
legal entity or organization of a na- 
tional political party. 

Irepeat: The two great parties that we 
have—disorganized as they are—are 
composites of the political parties within 
each State. 

The chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and of the Democratic 
National Committee, is selected by the 
committee members who, as I have said, 
are chosen and elected from each State. 

When we have a national campaign, 
each party has candidates for President, 
for Senator, for Governor, for various 
offices. But the elections are conducted 
by the States and the territories. The 
laws governing the opening of the polls, 
the choosing of election officials, the 
printing of the ballots, the acquisition 
of voting machines, the regulation of poll 
watchers, the situs of the polling places, 
the hours at which the polls open and 
close, the counting of the ballots, the 
keeping of the records, the certification 
of the election—all are State functions. 
So, this is not a simple problem. 

It is much simpler to provide public 
financing for all political election cam- 
paigns in Great Britain, which has one 
national system of elections and office 
holding. But ours is a Federal-State 
system. So it is difficult to provide com- 
plete public financing of elections. 

This problem is inherent in the law 
that we unfortunately now have. The 
bill sponsored by the Senator from 
Louisiana, which is now the law—which 
I hope will not be law in a few days— 
provides only for campaign financing of 
candidates for President. Well, Sena- 
tors seeking re-election next year, candi- 
dates for the Senate, aspiring to be 
Members of this body, will likely be run- 
ning on the ticket with the nominees for 
President of the two major parties—that 
is, in 1968. How do you divorce the two 
campaigns? How do you segregate this 
slush fund of an estimated $60 million? 
We have two political parties as possible 
beneficiaries—and only two political 
parties. Only the presidential nominees 
of the two political parties can be bene- 
ficiaries in 1968 of this large campaign 
fund; but they will be heading the slate 
of candidates, including one for Vice 
President, candidates for Governor, can- 
didates for Senator, candidates for 
Representative, and so forth. 

If a candidate for President should 
come to my State—I am not a candidate 
next year; let us take some other State. 
Let us take the State of Oklahoma where 
Senator Monroney will, I hope, be a 
candidate for election next year and, 
if so, I am sure he will be successful. 
However, suppose the Democratic nom- 
inee for President goes to the State 
of Oklahoma and a large portion of this 
$60 million is spent to organize the meet- 
ing, to buy the television time, the radio 
time, and the newspaper advertising. 
How are they to dissociate the campaign 
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for a Democratic Senator from the State 
of Oklahoma from the expenditures of 
a President on a campaign trip to that 
State? The Senator’s law is unworkable. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. It is a mistake. We 
should erase it. We should start over 
again. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I wish to answer the first 
question of the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator asked a question? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator asked for 
some of my views as to what should be 
done. I am trying to give some back- 
ground material. I shall yield shortly. 

I would like to see some public con- 
tribution to election campaigns, but 
coupled with that there must be reform. 
There must be restrictions, regulations, 
and limitations upon the influence of 
private political contributions. 

The Senator spoke earlier about how 
this measure was going to cure some of 
the present law; and would cure some of 
those evils. Has it? There is a law now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I shall yield in a moment. 

Has it? There is a law now. How- 
ever, the price of a ticket to a Demo- 
cratic dinner party soon to be held has 
risen from $100 a plate to $250 a plate. 
The President's Club, I understand, is 
still thriving. In order that we may not 
leave out the Republicans, I understand, 
acting under the benevolent influence of 
this law they have increased their price 
to $500 a plate. 

What do we have? I know what we 
have. We have the same interests, but 
not for only tickets, but also for tables, 
for both parties. The interests who buy 
those tables, sometimes by the dozens, 
seek to feather their nests with con- 
tracts and policies of the Government. I 
would put a limit upon this practice, and 
I would have a limitation upon the inter- 
state movement of political campaign 
contributions. Why should Wall Street 
dominate the elections in some small 
States? 

In the investigation of campaign con- 
tribution, and expenditures which I con- 
ducted in 1956, I found that the Re- 
publican Party received more money 
from Manhattan Island than from all of 
the remainder of the then 48 States com- 
bined. I must confess that as I kept 
pushing those IBM buttons, I found that 
the Democratic Party also received a 
large portion of its funds from the same 
island and from the same sources. I 
would put a curb upon this. I would 
work some real reform to protect the 
right of an ordinary citizen to cast one 
vote and have that vote equal to the vote 
of another. 

Why should we perpetuate a system 
that would permit one man, because of 
the size of his pocketbook, to offset the 
ballot of 1,000 ordinary citizens; or one 
industry, or one interest, because of its 
vast holdings and resources, to usurp 
the public will? This is a threat to our 
democratic processes. This is a threat 
to free government. And yet by this law 
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that we now have, which brings about 
a commingling of public money with 
private money from whatever sources 
and however questionable, we make the 
situation worse, and we kave the White 
House and the Secretary of the Treasury 
urging Congress to vote tc keep this po- 


litical slush fund for 1968. I shall go 
one sentence further. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. GORE. I had told the Senator 
from Louisiana that I would yield to him. 
Then, I shall yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

I would bring about real election re- 
form. I would couple it with a means 
of making it possible for a poor man to 
run for public office. I would not freeze 
our system into immobility as does the 
Senator’s law. 

I would not say that a third party 
or the nominee of a third party could 
never be checked off with equality of 
opportunity. I would not foreclose the 
opportunity of a conservative movement, 
or a liberal movement, or a prohibition 
movement, or an antiwar movement. I 
would not foreclose splintering of our 
two political parties. The public welfare 
might be served. We were not wise in 
passing a law which had that effect. 

I would couple reform with public 
contributions to election campaigns, and 
I would go further. I would reserve some 
of the medium of communication, the 
airwaves that belong to the whole people, 
for public use in the most vital per- 
formance of our democratic system; the 
choosing of our public officials. There 
are details in between, but I would pro- 
vide limitations and regulations upon 
political campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures, and limit the movement of 
funds from one area to another across 
State lines. We should preserve to the 
people of a State the right to choose their 
own Senators and their own Representa- 
tives without undue influence from out- 
side the State. 

I had testimony from a fundraiser who 
told me that he went to a certain rich 
man in a certain State and asked for 
a rather liberal campaign contribution 
for a candidate for the Senate. He re- 
ported that the man looked at him and, 
with an oath, said, Why, that would not 
have too much effect in this State. I can 
buy the election of a Senator in a Rocky 
Mountain State for that amount.” 

Why should a man in Pennsylvania be 
permitted, under the law, to make a cam- 
paign contribution sufficient to usurp the 
will of the people of a sparsely settled 
State? 

We need many things by way of elec- 
tion reform. But what does the law 
sponsored by the Senator from Louisiana 
do? It makes conditions worse. It does 
not inhibit present practices at all; it 
merely adds to the slush fund an es- 
timated $60 million from the public 
purse, commingling and making difficult 
of identification, separation, and publi- 
cation the sources of private campaign 
contributions. 

We need to repeal this law, because it 
hinders election reform. It is a hin- 
drance and a stumbling block to people 
who want clean elections. Let us erase 
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this mistake; then I shall be ready to 
join the Senator from Louisiana in hear- 
ings, in an examination, and in an ex- 
haustive study of this vital element and 
great danger to our democratic processes. 
But the first step, I repeat, is the repeal 
of a law that we passed in haste and 
without consideration on the closing day 
of the session last year, as a part of the 
“Christmas tree” bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What the 
Senator spells out as his objection is sub- 
stantially what I am trying to correct. 
It seems to me that we cannot achieve 
in a single day, with a single bill, every- 
thing we would like to accomplish. 

We have two problems. First, we 
should provide an honest way for both 
major political parties—and if the 
mechanism can be devised to do so, even 
for a minor party—to make its case be- 
fore the American people. Then, having 
provided an honest way for the parties to 
finance their campaigns without any 
taint of influence, proceed to cut off pri- 
vate contributions that are used for the 
same purpose. I shall seek to accom- 
plish the second part of that plan during 
this year. 

But it seems to me that when we try 
to become involved in all the complica- 
tions of what is proposed to be done 
about so many different things, we tend 
to get lost in the minutia and accomplish 
nothing. 

We have provided a way in which 
campaigns can be honestly financed. 
Frankly, I am of the impression that so 
far as the occupant of the White House 
is concerned, if this provision remains 
in the law, he will decline to let any of 
his supporters accept private contribu- 
tions, and will decline to accept them 
himself. My guess is that the Republi- 
can candidate may well take that ap- 
proach too. 

But I have said consistently what I say 
now: that I myself would like to see the 
Presidential campaign conducted in such 
a way that neither major party need be 
subject to any improper influence at all, 
and that neither party need rely upon 
the contributions of a few wealthy con- 
tributors to finance their campaigns. 

It seems to me that in one way or an- 
other two things must be provided: First, 
the campaign must be financed without 
any improper pressure; and my feeling 
about that is that both the candidates 
who are considered big enough and re- 
sponsible enough to run for President 
would not be seeking large private con- 
tributions if they could have money 
available to them to finance their cam- 
paigns that could be used and accounted 
for completely beyond any taint or in- 
fluence whatever. 

So that, from my point of view, we 
have managed to find a way, honorably 
and honestly, to finance campaigns that 
do not have these large contributions 
coming in. Thus, I would hope that we 
can go forward to accomplish as much as 
we can along the line which the Senator 
has advocated on the other score, to see 
to it that we cut off, insofar as possible, 
these private contributions. 

The Senator will find it will be very 
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difficult, indeed, to keep private contribu- 
tors from doing certain things in order 
to help the candidate of their choice. 
Those who own large newspapers, for 
example, could give tremendous support 
to candidates in their editorials, and 
there is nothing we can do about that in 
Congress because of the first amendment 
to the Constitution regarding freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. I doubt 
very much that we could keep people 
from doing any one of a number of other 
things in order to help the candidate of 
their choice. But we can prevent a great 
deal of evil by providing for collective 
contributions, and that sort of thing, and 
that is what we seek to do. 

(At this point, Mr. Hottrnes took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am glad 
that the interest of the Senator from 
Louisiana has been aroused. I have been 
concerned about this subject for a long 
time, and I shall be happy to join him in 
an effort to achieve election reform. 
However, the first step would be to erase 
the mi:take we have made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I merely propose to 
ask some questions of the Senator, in 
order to clarify in my own mind the sit- 
uation which prevails and to point up 
the principal objectives of the argument 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Has there been any change in any of 
the Federal laws dealing with the solici- 
tation or acceptance of funds from the 
taxpayers if they so indicate, to conduct 
presidential campaigns, as is contained 
in the proposal of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana so that in all probability each of 
the political parties in this country would 
be given $30 million? 

Mr. GORE. No safeguards were con- 
tained in the bill. There are none in 
the law now. All the money, so far as 
the law is concerned, could be spent in 
one State or could be turned over to the 
treasurer of one political party. The 
law does not identify or define “party,” 
except that the nominee of that party 
must have received 5 million votes in the 
previous presidential election. What the 
treasurer of the party does with the 
money, or how many treasurers there 
may be, or how the organization may 
qualify, is left uncertain and indefinite 
except for the requirement that the nom- 
inee must have received 5 million votes. 
That freezes everyone with the excep- 
tion of the nominees of the two major 
parties. But it is still indefinite as to 
who the treasurer is. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I take the Senator’s 
reply to mean that if the treasurer of 
each of the parties, according to expec- 
tations, is given $30 million to begin 
with, there would be, in addition, no in- 
hibitions about the right to solicit or ac- 
cept moneys as they have been solicited 
and accepted in the past. 

Mr. GORE. The law provides that 
they shall be or can be reimbursed for 
moneys spent or incurred—whatever 
they may mean—but it carries no pro- 
vision whatsoever that would inhibit in 
any way the solicitation of or the re- 
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ceipt of money from private sources for 
expenditures, or the commingling of 
funds from private sources. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the premise for the sponsorship of the 
measure offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana, and passed by the Senate by 
some sort of legerdemain operation, is 
that we must eliminate the corruption 
under past practices and that, there- 
fore, it is necessary to provide for the 
taking of moneys from the taxpayer, if 
the taxpayer so wills? 

Mr. GORE. As I understand the able 
Senator from Louisiana, he was con- 
vinced—and he still seems to be of the 
same opinion—that the providing of pub- 
lic funds for presidential campaigns 
would somehow eliminate private con- 
tributions. 

However, the Senator from Ohio knows 
that the President’s club still thrives, and 
we know that the Republicans are going 
to be charging $500 a plate and the Dem- 
ocrats $250 a plate for a dinner. Of 
course, the poor man will not give $250 
or $500 for one dinner. 

Mr. LAUSCHE Since the enactment 
of this $30 million contribution that is 
to go into the pockets of each of the two 
political parties, has there been any in- 
dication anywhere that with a $30 mil- 
lion nest egg there will be a cessation or 
has been a cessation of the soliciting of 
contribtuions? 

Mr. GORE. I know of none at all. 
Their appetite seems to be insatiable. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The newspapers re- 
port a central meeting being held in 
Washington to prepare for the army of 
banquets and programs and the collec- 
tion of money throughout the Nation. 

Mr, GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If it is true that the 
premise for the bill of the Senator from 
Louisiana is that we must eliminate cor- 
ruption in elections, my question is, If 
we give $30 million to the Democratic 
Party in Washington and $30 million to 
the Republican Party, as their initial 
nest eggs, and we then say to them, “Go 
out and collect as much more money as 
you can,” and if it is true that money 
corrupts, is it not fair to infer that the 
corruption will be even greater because 
there definitely will be $30 million more 
for each party to play with? 

Mr. GORE. In answer to the ques- 
tion, I will say that the corruption as- 
sociated with money in politics can come 
from its volume and its amount as well 
as from its source and its use. The 
more money each candidate or each po- 
litical party has, the more the potential 
that candidate or that party has for cor- 
ruption. There used to be a time when 
a candidate for the U.S. Senate who ex- 
pended an unconscionable amount 
would be denied a seat in this body; but 
lately I have not heard that question 
raised 


Mr. LAUSCHE. The bars are down. 
“Get as much money as you can. We 
will give you $30 million to begin with, 
and from that point go out and collect 
as much as you can from $1,000-a-plate 
clubs, $500-a-plate clubs, $2,500-a-plate 
clubs.” 

Mr. GORE. The sky is the limit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. $1,000 is not 
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the limit. I predict that when we give 
these political parties a nest egg of $30 
million and allow them, without limita- 
tion, to go out and solicit other contribu- 
tions, we will create the most vicious in- 
strumentality for buying votes, dominat- 
ing the precinct committeemen, the 
county ward leaders, and State chair- 
men that we have ever seen. 

Mr. GORE. That is what we have 
now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the basis of pop- 
ulation, Ohio will get 5 percent of the 
$30 million, if the whole amount is col- 
lected. That would be $1.5 million, in 
addition to the other contributions. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator’s comment 
causes me to suggest that in most of our 
presidential campaigns, an intense con- 
test has raged in a few pivotal States. 
Other States are taken more or less for 
granted. Ohio has always been one of 
the pivotal States. So the Senator might 
well be prepared for an influx of twice 
that amount in his State in the national 
campaign. There is no provision in the 
law to prevent having the entire amount 
spent in Ohio—perhaps for the defeat 
of the senior Senator from Ohio. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; and I have 
some apprehensions in that direction. 

Mr. GORE. I am glad I have aroused 
some apprehension in some Member of 
this body of the danger of giving $30 
million of public money to political 
bosses in Washington. That is a danger 
against which there should be safe- 
guards. Not only should the expendi- 
ture of public money be safeguarded, but 
expenditures from private sources to 
campaign contributions as well. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think I heard the 
Senator from Louisiana state that the 
candidates for President will exercise 
their powers in restraining solicitations 
and the acceptance of contributions to 
conduct campaigns. Has the Senator 
seen any evidence of that kind since the 
establishment of the $30 million “bank”? 

Mr. GORE. No; I have not. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to my good 
friend from Tennessee that I quite frank- 
ly am trying to make up my mind on 
how to vote on the Senator’s amendment. 
Last year, with considerable reluctance, 
I voted for the Long amendment. I am 
not at all sure that I was right. I would 
like, if I may, to ask the Senator some 
questions in order to bring out his think- 
ed on what is really a vexing prob- 
em. 

My first question is, Does not the Sen- 
ator, who has wide and deep experience 
in the field of campaign financing, be- 
lieve that comprehensive legislation in 
this area is long overdue? 

Mr. GORE. I do, indeed. I have 
earnestly sought it. As chairman of an 
elections subcommittee, I spent a whole 
fall conducting an investigation. The 
Senate provided that subcommittee with 
$250,000. I corralled an expert staff, 


contracted for IBM equipment, slapped 
subpenas on officials and candidates. I 
think the first subpenas I issued were 
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upon the officials of a big Democratic 
dinner in the State of Pennsylvania, 
which the Senator, as a candidate, at- 
tended. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite cor- 
rect. I was then conducting my first 
campaign for the Senate, in 1956. I re- 
member very well the zeal with which 
the Senator from Tennessee pursued his 
efforts to check up on campaign contri- 
butions that year, and the very great and 
deep trouble he gave me in securing rec- 
ords, which I thought at that time was 
quite justified. 

Mr. GORE. It was not my purpose to 
interrupt the campaign of anyone, but I 
was charged with the responsibility of in- 
vestigating the records of that dinner. 
Pennsylvania is a State of great influ- 
ence—— 

Mr. CLARK. Not as much as it was 
formerly. 

Mr. GORE. From my standpoint, I 
wanted to exercise the power of subpena 
first on the Democratic Party—my own 
party; and the officials of the State of 
Pennsylvania cooperated fully. I was 
grateful that they did. But we cataloged 
$30 million, who gave it, who received it, 
and what was done with it. This report, 
which a few persons still have—I have a 
file copy—is still today the largest com- 
mittee report that the U.S. Congress has 
ever had submitted to it. I am not say- 
ing it would be of great value now. 

But I have been, since 1956 at least, 
seeking zealously to bring about election 
reform, to curb abuses, to eliminate dan- 
gerous corruption. I assert that a wide- 
spread, thoroughgoing election reform is 
vitally and urgently needed. 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad the Senator 
agrees with me on that. 

Would the Senator not agree that 
when we are dealing with as complex a 
subject and, indeed, as controversial a 
subject as election reform, it is not the 
wisest thing in the world to write a bill 
on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. GORE. I agree thoroughly. I 
confess to the Senator, as I did earlier 
today, when he was not in the Chamber, 
that I voted to report this bill from com- 
mittee, not because I thought it ought to 
become law, but to stimulate discussion 
and consideration. 

Mr. CLARK, That has happened. 

Mr. GORE. That has happened. If 
we can repeal the law now, before it goes 
into effect, it will have stimulated great 
interest. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance has already pledged to 
have a public hearing and go thoroughly 
into the question. 

But it seems to me, if I may attempt to 
persuade the Senator, that the bill we 
passed in such haste is so fallacious in its 
approach and so piecemeal in providing 
the “goodies,” so to speak, without the 
necessary restraints that might not let 
them taste so good, would prove to be 
a hindrance to establishing proper elec- 
tion reform. It seems to me we need to 
repeal it and then provide a carrot-and- 
stick approach to needed election reform. 
Unless we tie reform and the provision 
of public funds together, we are not 
going to get reform, just as we must place 
in the same measure tax reform and tax 
reduction. 
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Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator 
about the need for tax reform and tax 
reduction and that we have to tie them 
together. It seems to me that we make 
tax reductions, but no tax reforms. 

The Senator from Louisiana has of- 
fered a number of amendments to the 
present election subsidy provision which 
went into the “Christmas tree” bill of 
last year. I have not had an opportu- 
nity to study them. In the opinion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, do they make 
satisfactory and perhaps adequate 
changes in the wide open law which we 
now have? 

Mr. GORE. I would not use the word 
“satisfactory” or “adequate.” I would 
say that if the amendments the Senator 
has proposed—the opportunity I have 
had to study them has been very limited; 
I have not actually seen the texts of the 
amendments, though I have seen a press 
statement which described the purport 
of the amendments—put into effect what 
they purport to do as described in the 
press statement, they would serve as im- 
provements; but by no means would they 
bring about satisfactory amendment. 
For one thing, the proposals that I have 
seen thus far have in no way touched the 
problem of sharing in the funds by in- 
dependent parties, or candidates of inde- 
pendent parties—third, fourth, or fifth. 
For all practical purposes, the existing 
law prohibits this. 

I think that is a basic error. It seems 
to me that the able Senator, who has been 
so eloquent and so effective in his ad- 
vocacy of civil rights, would agree with 
me that the right to seek public office, the 
right to seek political preferment, is a 
civil right as basic as the right to vote; 
and the right to seek that public office 
with equal opportunity with his fellow 
candidates is equally basic. 

Mr, CLARK. Regardless of his own fi- 
nancial situation. 

Mr. GORE. Regardless. One man, 
one vote, one office, one officeholder, but 
freedom of American citizens to compete 
for that office on as nearly equal terms as 
is practical and possible. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator has 
made a valid point; but I ask him if he 
agrees with me that this very trouble- 
some question should be carefully studied 
in committee, after comprehensive public 
hearings. Do I have his assurance that 
if I vote for his amendment, he will join 
with me in seeking to develop such a bill 
or bills, and in promptly pressing for 
public hearings? 

Mr. GORE. I shall be happy to do so. 

Mr. CLARK. One of the difficulties 
which confronts me is that, by reason of 
the parliamentary situation, I have to 
either vote or not vote for the Senator’s 
amendment, and then I have no chance 
to look at the bill as the Senator from 
Louisiana might develop it by amend- 
ments, which might make it more satis- 
factory. So I have to cross the river be- 
fore I am quite ready to do so. 

Mr. GORE. As I understand it, the 
able junior Senator from Louisiana, who 
is fully capable of speaking for himself, 
has not introduced his amendment as an 
amendment to the pending bill, but as a 
separate bill to amend existing law. So 
his amendment, as such, is not before 
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my proposal to repeal the present law 
because I think it is a hindrance to real 
election law reform. 

I point out one thing further to the 
Senator: The tax forms for next year’s 
returns will before long be going to the 
Public Printer. So if we are to act on this 
matter, it should be now, to save un- 
necessary cluttering of the tax forms, 
which we have sought to simplify over a 
period of years. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senator this: 
It has seemed to me, as a Member of 
the Senate and a possible candidate for 
reelection, that there is very little ex- 
cuse for giving all this Government 
money to the candidates for President, 
and thereby prohibiting them, by one of 
the amendments of the Senator from 
Louisiana, from soliciting funds from 
private individuals if they accept the 
contributions from the Government, and 
doing nothing with regard to congres- 
sional candidates. 

I have great difficulty in understand- 
ing why we should thus attempt to pro- 
tect presidential candidates from the un- 
savory influence of lobbyists, but leave 
candidates for the Senate and for the 
House of Representatives wide open to 
those claims of lobbyists with which the 
Senator from Tennessee and I are very 
familiar, which I have no doubt the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has always resisted, 
and which I have done my best to resist, 
too, although sometimes it gets to be 
pretty difficult. 

Mr. GORE. My resistance, I must 
confess, weakens a little in an election 
year. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if the Senator 
would not agree, though, quite seriously, 
that if we are going to do something for 
presidential elections, we ought to do it 
for congressional elections at the same 
time. 

Mr. GORE. This problem cannot be 
dealt with effectively piecemeal. We 
must deal with the problem with respect 
to all Federal elections. The Senator 
knows it will be very difficult, when he 
is a candidate next year for reelection— 
as I hope he will be, and I am confident 
he will be reelected —— 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest that the Sena- 
tor not be too sure about that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. GORE. Suffice it to say that I 
have my hopes and my confidence. 

But suppose he is a candidate for re- 
election, and the candidate for President 
of the Democratic Party comes to the 
State of Pennsylvania. How are we to 
separate the two campaigns? Will the 
Senator abscond? Will he flee the pres- 
ence of the President and the boundaries 
of the State? 

Mr. CLARK. That is a possibility, in 
view of present policies, but I doubt if 
I would go that far. 

Mr. GORE. What I am trying to 
illustrate is that you cannot deal with 
this problem practically by providing 
public funds campaigns for one Federal 
office alone. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Senator from Ohio, and the 
Senator from Tennessee will be seeking 
reelection on the Democratic ticket. 
How do you separate all of this, and say 
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that the campaign of the candidate for 
President, as the Senator now proposes, 
shall not receive any private political 
contributions? 

Mr. CLARK. It might not be possible. 

Mr. GORE. Suppose that the Demo- 
cratic Party of Pennsylvania buys time 
on a television network for the campaign 
of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 
He has a half hour of prime time on a 
given night. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would be a great 
program. 

Mr. GORE. As someone has remarked 
in an aside, it would be a great program. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania might 
think it would have a greater appeal if 
the candidate for President of the Demo- 
cratic Party came to Pennsylvania on 
that night and used part of that time. 
It has been paid for by private campaign 
contributions. The amendment which 
the Senator from Louisiana has proposed 
would prohibit any private contribution 
to the campaign for President. Per- 
haps that is meritorious; but the point 
I am trying to make is, how do you 
divide the campaign for Senator from 
the campaign for President? 

What we have under the present law 
is a commingling of public and private 
funds. This must be dealt with on a 
comprehensive basis. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, if the Presi- 
dent were to go into a particular con- 
gressional district—we have 27 in Penn- 
sylvania—and advocate the reelection of 
a Democratic candidate, there you would 
have the complexity of the situation in- 
creased to that extent; would you not? 

Mr.GORE. Indeed. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask my friend from 
Tennessee this question: If we agree, 
first, that comprehensive election reform 
is needed 

Mr. GORE. Les. 

Mr. CLARK. And, second, that care- 
ful consideration, after extensive public 
hearings in committee, is highly desir- 
able, and that we should not attempt to 
construct this important sort of legisla- 
tion on the floor, then would the Senator 
agree with me that there are three im- 
portant areas where election reform is 
required, and they are within the juris- 
diction of three separate committees? 

I point out to the Senator that last 
year the Johnson administration sent 
down an election reform bill and asked 
me to introduce it, which I did, offering 
also some amendments of my own. That 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, which did not 
see fit to hold as much as 1 day of hear- 
ings on it. 

Then we have the problem presented 
by the Senator from Louisiana, dealing 
with the general subject of tax credits, 
and the Senator from Louisiana, in what 
I thought was a very skillful way, in a 
sense got away from the tax credit situa- 
tion and into this dollar checkoff deal, 
which certainly, to a very substantial 
extent, would provide the necessary 
money, though perhaps in a somewhat 
clumsy fashion. I repeat, I voted for it. 

So, there is a matter which comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Finance 
Committee on which the Senator from 
Tennessee serves with such ability. 
Then, we have the third and very vex- 
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ing area of how to handle television 
and radio time. That is a matter that 
is, I think, of most importance, becanse 
of the enormous cost to all candidates of 
prime television and radio time and, if 
I may say so, this is occasioned by the 
somewhat excessive charges which the 
networks make for many political candi- 
dates. 

This sort of reform ought to go to the 
Committee on Commerce on which the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] serves 
with such distinction. 

What I have in mind doing, if the 
amendment were to be agreed to, is to 
introduce three bills, one of which, deal- 
ing with television and radio time, would 
go to the Commerce Committee. 

The second would deal with tax credits 
and possibly the same idea that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana brought to the floor 
and had enacted into law. That would 
go to the Finance Committee. 

The third bill would be a rewriting of 
the Fair Campaign Practices Act. There 
would be a good many more sticks and 
not so many carrots. That bill would go 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. Hopefully, out of those three 
areas, we would come up with a compre- 
hensive bill, but we should do it quickly, 
because this would apply to 1968. 

In the course of doing this, I hope 
that those three committees would coor- 
dinate their efforts, which is hard to do 
sometimes in the Senate. Any compre- 
hensive reform must deal with Repre- 
sentatives and Senators as well as with 
the President. 

I wonder what the Senator thinks of 
that approach. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would 
like to deal with the last thing first. 

From a practical standpoint, I believe 
that most Senators and Representatives 
would agree that there is more difficulty 
to raising campaign funds for candi- 
dates for the House and Senate than 
there is in raising funds for the presi- 
dential nominees of the two parties. 

Mr. CLARK. Except where there are 
avid lobbyists who rely on the vote of a 
Congressman in a particular area and 
are all too willing to make substantial 
campaign contributions. 

They might be labor unions. They 
might be individuals looking for favors. 
They might be businesses in the State 
or in the congressional district. That is 
where I think so much of the viciousness 
of our own method of financing cam- 
paigns arises. What the Senator says 
is true. 

Mr. GORE. The remarks of the Sen- 
ator call for some comment. 

A vote in the U.S. Senate is of such 
great effect and influence that any per- 
son who is willing to sell his soul can 
have handsome financing for his cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. CLARK. We hope that none of 
our colleagues would do that, and we 
hope that we would not. However, the 
temptation is present. 

Mr. GORE. It is a danger to our 
democratic process. As the population 
increases and as the means of commu- 
nication become more costly, the tempta- 
tions and the dangers will grow in pro- 
portion. 
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Mr.CLARK. There is a very real con- 
flict of interest present; is there not? 

Mr. GORE. There is no question 
about that. The question of jurisdiction 
ought not to be difficult. We have prec- 
edent for it. Matters arise frequently 
which have overlapping jurisdiction. 

I serve on the Committee on Finance 
and on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. When a tax treaty is presented, 
its ratification can be reported only by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
However, invariably there is a working 
relationship between the two committees, 
and when the matter is referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for- 
wards the measure to the Committee on 
Finance for its recommendations. 

So there are ways in which we can act. 
If we repeal this provision and take 
away this carrot of adequate presidential 
campaign financing, we may get a little 
more leadership from the White House 
in the matter of election reforms. We 
may be able to arouse enough interest in 
the executive branch, in Congress, and 
among the public, as a result of all of this 
discussion, to bring about the necessary 
teamwork, coordination, study, and ef- 
fort to provide real election reform. 

I say to the Senator in all sincerity— 
and I warn him that I am trying to per- 
suade him—the existence of the present 
law is an obstacle and a stumbling block 
to real election reform. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has been a 
vigorous and ardent promoter of re- 
forms in elections in an effort to elimi- 
nate all the evils that we as public offi- 
cials know about and that the general 
public believes are in existence. I com- 
mend him for it. 

However, I desire to point out that 
these reforms will not be achieved when 
the awkward situation exists in which 
we would be piling an additional $30 mil- 
lion into a presidential election campaign 
for each of the two major parties. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We all agree that 
there should be reforms. The Senator 
from Louisiana agrees that there should 
be reforms. However, before he at- 
tempts the reforms, he has seen fit to 
have a bill passed that would aggravate 
the situation and preclude the develop- 
ment of an intensive fight to achieve the 
reforms. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We all talk about the 
corruption that exists. It seems to be 
a unanimous opinion that the tickets for 
the $100 a plate dinners are not sold to 
individuals as a general rule. They are 
sold to lobbyists who buy 20, 30, 40, or 50 
tickets. 

Mr. GORE. Sold by both parties. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. By both parties. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to state 
that the only dinner that I have ever 
had given for me was a $2.50 a plate 
dinner in my little ward out on St. Clair 
Avenue, in Cleveland. That is the only 
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type dinner I have ever had given for 
me. 

Mr. GORE. I have not been favored 
with any kind of dinner of a testimonial 
nature yet. I have had my appetite 
satisfied many times. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That dinner was 
given by the people who knew me in the 
community in which I was born and 
reared. They had proposed giving a 
$100 a plate dinner for me, and I turned 
them down. 

The $30 million contribution to each 
of the presidential candidates from the 

two major parties constitutes the crea- 
tion of an instrumentality in politics 
that will produce the dirtiest and mean- 
est type of corruption ever seen in Ameri- 
can politics. 

I have been in campaigns in which 
word reached me: They are ganging 
up against you in ward X. The only 
way you can stop them is to send money 
into the ward.” I suppose the Senator 
from Tennessee has been through that 
experience. 

When $30 million is available centrally, 
talks will then go on between the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and the Ohio 
State Committee. It will be said: 
“You can begin soliciting funds back 
home, but we will not use them in the 
presidential campaign.” Or the na- 
tional committee will say: “We will 
send you extra money because there is 
an extra problem.” 

Gold is the source of evil practically 
everywhere. The proposal that is now 
the law would make more gold available 
and cause more evil. 

If $300,000 is sent to three wards where 
precinct committeemen and ward lead- 
ers want money, we know what the re- 
sult will be. 

Mr. President, this is the most scandal- 
ous provision that has ever been in- 
cluded in the laws of the Nation. The 
tragedy is that the legislation was passed 
under circumstances that are unbeliev- 
able. 

Do I correctly understand that when 
the Senator from Tennessee voted to 
report the proposal to the Senate, he did 
so with the understanding that it would 
open a discussion of the subject that 
would continue throughout the Nation, 
and that he did not expect the amend- 
ment to be agreed to? 

Mr. GORE. That was my own sup- 
position, rather than an understanding. 
I had no understanding with anyone to 
that extent. 

From the beginning, I should say in 
all fairness, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana must have been very sincere 
in proposing the legislation. It was only 
my supposition that the matter was 
of sufficient importance that it might be 
a public service to report the measure 
and to promote some discussion, but I 
did not expect that the proposal would 
be seriously considered for adoption. 
I declared at the time, in committee, 
that I would not support the proposal 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Frequently an appeal is made—I have 
yielded to it a number of times—“Well, 
Senator So-and-So has made a proposal. 
He is entitled to have it reported and 
to have a debate on the floor”; or The 
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administration is entitled to have its 
bill reported to the Senate and have 
it discussed and considered.” This is 
a frequent plea. I yielded to that plea, 
believing that the public might be well 
served. I confess that I may have erred. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill to which the 
amendment was attached was originally 
a tax repeal bill, was it not? 

Mr. GORE. It was originally a bill 
that dealt with the taxation of foreign 
investors. It was a good bill, to begin 
with. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was it known as the 
“Christmas tree plum“ bill? 

Mr. GORE. Ultimately, after a num- 
ber of amendments benefiting special in- 
terests had been added, it became known 
as the Christmas tree“ bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask which was 
the biggest plum on the Christmas tree? 
Was it not the $30 million gift to each 
of the political parties? 

Mr. GORE. I suppose the election 
subsidy was the biggest plum. 

Mr. President, when the committee 
met a few days ago to consider the pend- 
ing bill, I was confident that there were 
sufficient votes in committee to adopt 
an amendment that I advanced to repeal 
the Presidential Campaign Election 
Fund Act. Not only did I believe that 
there were sufficient votes in committee 
to adopt the amendment to repeal the 
law, but also the acting chairman, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
publicly stated at the conclusion of the 
committee action that in his view there 
were sufficient votes in committee for the 
adoption of my amendment. 

I withheld my amendment because of 
the absence of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee and author of the 
provision that is now in the law, which 
my amendment sought to repeal. I be- 
lieved that this was proper courtesy and 
regard for him. I offered the amend- 
ment yesterday on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. We who advocate the amendment 
were prepared to vote yesterday, but I 
requested—and the Democratic leader- 
ship acceded to the request—that the 
vote go over until today, when the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana was expected to be in the Chamber. 
He is here today; he has made an elo- 
quent speech; he has defended his en- 
actment by introducing a bill to amend 
it, containing several pages. Now we 
are ready to vote. 

I do not wish to submit a unanimous- 
consent request. I am not in the leader’s 
chair. But I respectfully suggest to the 
acting majority leader that it is 5 min- 
utes after 3. We coud vote at 5:35. 
This would allow 2 hours for Senators to 
complete their mail. 

Would the Senator from Louisiana be 
agreeable to fixing a time to vote? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not intend to make that re- 
quest at this time. I may do so later. 
If the Senator from Tennessee wishes to 
conclude his speech, I am prepared to 
discuss the subject. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I certainly 
shall not undertake to usurp the leader- 
ship. This is not my responsibility. I 
am ready to vote. 

I yield the floor. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for nearly 200 years the people of 
this Nation have been trying to perfect 
a system of government under which 
man could govern himself better than he 
could be governed by others. 

Generally, our progress has pursued 
the theory that the more hands into 
which the goddess Liberty is entrusted, 
the safer she will be. We have steadily 
expanded the electorate to include more 
voters and we have worked to see that 
voters were better qualified to judge the 
candidates and the issues. 

We have improved our technique for 
registration of voters, for counting votes, 
and for prosecuting vote stealing until 
we take for granted that every election 
will provide us with an honest decision 
of the voters. 

The great failure of our democratic 
process remains in the manner in which 
campaigns are financed. 

First, let us look at some of the prob- 
lems of financing a campaign: 

Permit me to refer to the problem of 
running for the U.S. Senate, because it is 
an area in which I have had firsthand 
experience, having been elected against 
both strong and weak opponents on a 
number of occasions, and having assisted 
in financing the campaigns of many of 
my colleagues. 

Louisiana is a State of about 3,700,000 
people, about one-fiftieth of the Nation’s 
population. It has been my experience 
that a hotly contested race for the U.S. 
Senate costs somewhere between $200,000 
and $400,000. My most expensive cam- 
paign was nearer the low figure to which 
I have referred, but costs have been going 
up, and friends who have faced the pros- 
pect of a difficult race in the State have 
provided estimates which tended toward 
the higher figure. 

It is generally felt among professional 
politicians that candidates should not be 
required to finance their campaigns out 
of their own pockets for a number of 
reasons. First, most of them cannot 
afford it. The job of Senator or Con- 
gressman pays only $30,000. Second, it 
is not necessary. There are plenty of 
people around who will contribute to 
candidates whom they wish to see con- 
tinued in office. 

The reason that people contribute 
to politicians are so varied that thousands 
of pages could be written on the subject 
without being repetitious. You might 
sum it up, however, by saying that the 
average man in business is willing to 
pom toward keeping a good man in 
office. 

Most campaign contributions are made 
because a candidate either supported 
things that the contributor favored or 
opposed things that the contributor did 
not favor. 
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Most campaign money comes from 
businessmen. Labor contributions have 
been greatly exaggerated. It would be 
my guess that about 95 percent of cam- 
paign funds at the congressional level 
are derived from businessmen. At least 
80 percent of this comes from men who 
could sign a net worth statement exceed- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars. Busi- 
nessmen contribute because the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act prohibits busi- 
nesses from contributing. Funneling 
contributions through their officers is a 
simple and safe way for business to ac- 
complish what it cannot do directly. 

A few examples can help illustrate the 
kind of things that cause businessmen 
to contribute: 

A great number of businessmen con- 
tribute to legislators who have voted for 
laws to reduce the power of labor unions, 
to regulate unions, to outlaw the union 
shop. 

Many businessmen contribute to legis- 
lators who have voted to exempt their 
businesses from the minimum wage. 

Businessmen contribute to legislators 
who have fought against taxes that 
would have been burdensome to their 
businesses, whether the tax increase was 
proposed as a so-called reform, a loop- 
hole closer, or just an effort to balance 
the Federal budget. 

Power company officials contribute to 
legislators who vote against public power 
and against expanding the Rural Elec- 
tric Administration cooperatives. REA 
officers are also able to raise some money, 
although not nearly as much for those 
legislators who vote the other way 
around, although the real power of the 
REA cooperatives is to be found in the 
strong grassroots support they can gen- 
erate against their enemies. 

Bankers, insurance company execu- 
tives, big money lenders generally con- 
tribute to legislators who vote for policies 
that lead to high interest rates. 

Many large companies benefit from 
research and development contracts 
which carry a guaranteed profit; a so- 
called fixed fee of about 7 percent of the 
amount of the contract. Executives of 
such companies contribute to those who 
help them get the contracts or who make 
the money available. In recent years, 
quite a battle has developed over the de- 
sire of Government research contractors 
to obtain and keep lush private monopoly 
patent rights on those things discovered 
with billions of dollars of Government 
research money. The possibility of wind- 
fall profits in this area defies imagina- 
tion. Research contractors contribute 
to legislators who vote to permit them 
to have private patent rights on Govern- 
ment research expenditures. 

Drug companies are often able to sell 
brand-name drug products at anywhere 
from twice to 50 times the price of 
identical nonbranded products for wel- 
fare and medicare patients if the com- 
panies can prevail upon Government to 
permit their drugs to be prescribed and 
dispensed by their private brand names 
rather than by the official or generic 
name of the product. Executives of drug 
companies will contribute to legislators 
who vote to permit or bring about such 
a result. 

Many industries are regulated. This 
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includes the railroads, the truckers, the 
airlines, the power companies, the pipe- 
lines, to name but a few. Executives of 
regulated companies contribute to legis- 
lators who vote to go easy on the regula- 
tion, and ask no more questions than 
necessary about their rates. 

Companies facing threat of ruinous 
competition from foreign sources have 
executives who contribute to those who 
help protect them from such competi- 
tion by means of tariffs and quotas. 

Many industries are subsidized. This 
includes the merchant marine, the ship- 
builders, the sugar producers, the copper 
producers, and a host of others. Execu- 
tives in such industries contribute to 
those who help keep them in business. 

This list is merely illustrative; it could 
be elaborated upon and enlarged to in- 
clude many more. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that a legislator can, and in many 
cases should, vote with some of these 
business groups. Many times they will 
be right, although not always. Such 
businessmen can be prevailed upon in 
varying degrees to contribute to his cam- 
paign. Merely by assiduously tending 
to the problems of business interests lo- 
cated in one’s own State, a legislator can 
generally assure himself of enough fi- 
nancial support to campaign effectively 
for reelection. 

The unfortunate part of the problem is 
that in certain cases, such as problems 
involving the level of interest rates and 
monopoly situations, the money is all on 
one side. People who would be benefited 
by low interest rates or by lower prices as 
a result of more competition do not have 
an active and vocal interest in the mat- 
ter, nor do they have the wealth or the 
understanding of the problem, that 
would cause them to contribute money 
to a legislator who fights for their side of 
the case. Should some such people want 
to do something about the matter, their 
individual financial contributions would 
be so small that it might cost more to col- 
lect them than they furnish in revenue. 

Fortunately, in many cases, the special 
interest of one group is offset, at least in 
part, by the special interest of another 
group. Many groups in one geographic 
area have opposition from somewhere 
else equally as well financed. 

Many times legislators will bend over 
backward to vote for the general public 
interest of the few, but on balance it 
would still be best if legislators did not 
have to concern themselves with the 
problem of raising large amounts of 
money for campaigns. They should be 
completely free to vote their honest con- 
victions. A great number of things 
wrong about government can be traced 
to the problems of financing campaigns 
of legislators. 

Against that background, consider the 
problem of financing a campaign for 
President of the United States. 

The cost may vary from $14 million to 
$50 million. No one really has any ac- 
curate idea of the cost because so much 
money is spent by committees and by 
individuals who do not report it. Only 
a handful of families have sufficient 
wealth to wage a campaign for Presi- 
dent, and even they deem it unwise to pay 
more than a tiny portion of campaign 
expenses from their own bank accounts. 
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Because of the high cost of campaign- 
ing and the inability of most candidates 
to pay the cost themselves, every corpo- 
ration, every vested interest, every mo- 
nopoly, every businessman in America, 
particularly the large and wealthy ones, 
have a virtual standing invitation to con- 
tribute large sums of money and in return 
to receive assurances of one sort or an- 
other will receive a sympathetic ear. 

Here is where the big corporations, 
acting through their executives, have the 
opportunity to gain assurance that in- 
terest rates will not be very low, that 
monopolies will not be upset radically, 
that appointees to regulatory agencies 
will be acceptable to those whom they 
are supposed to regulate, that the 
wealthy will continue to enjoy tax loop- 
holes. 

If he does not weaken and give some 
assurances along these lines, a presiden- 
tial candidate is simply unable to raise 
enough money to make himself heard by 
190 million Americans. And no matter 
how fine a candidate he is or how good 
his platform may be, he does not stand 
a chance of getting elected unless he is 
fully and frequently exposed to the pub- 
lic through television, radio, newspaper 
advertising, billboards, handbills, and 
every other means of advertising that the 
fertile brains on Madison Avenue can 
devise. It is sad, but true, that the good 
man and program will not win out, the 
public will not recognize their merit 
unless they are adequately, almost ex- 
cessively, promoted and publicized. 

Under the circumstances, it is utterly 
amazing that the public makes out as 
well as it does. 

Even so, the Government pays out 
many billions of dollars in unnecessarily 
high interest charges; it permits private 
monopoly patents on over $12 billion of 
Government research money annually; 
it permits billions of dollars of Govern- 
ment money to remain on deposit in 
banks without collecting interest; it per- 
mits overcharging by many concerns 
selling services to Government; it tol- 
erates all sorts of tax favoritism; it fails 
to move to protect public health from a 
number of obvious hazards; it permits 
monopolies to victimize the public in a 
number of inexcusable ways. It pro- 
vides for too much tariff protection to 
some industries and too little to others. 

Many of these evils are built-in defects 
of American Government resulting from 
the way that we finance our presidential 
campaigns. 

This is the reason that I have fought 
for legislation to finance the presidential 
campaigns in such a manner that the 
expense of the campaign would not sep- 
arate an American President from his 
conscience or inhibit him from freely 
advocating and fighting for the national 
interest as he saw it. 

My suggestion is that both major party 
candidates should be assured adequate 
funds to cover the cost of their cam- 
paigns without having to make the com- 
mitments so common to large fundrais- 
ings. The money would be available as 


a result of permitting every taxpayer to 
mark on his tax return that he wanted 
one dollar of his tax money to go into 
a presidential election campaign fund. 
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The Congress agreed with the sugges- 
tion, and it is now law. For 1968 both 
major parties would have available $30 
million of untainted funds to work with. 

Those who would perpetuate the old 
system with all of the corruptions, spe- 
cial privileges, and favoritism that it en- 
tailed have worked diligently to find 
fault with the honest method of financ- 
ing the campaigns which I advocate. 
Were they to spend as much time find- 
ing answers as they spend finding con- 
ceivable shortcomings of the plan, they 
could solve all the problems which they 
invent. Let me discuss some of these 
problems and answer them. 

In the first place, some criticize that 
there is no prohibition of large private 
contributions. 

One problem in this case is that you 
cannot prohibit a citizen from cam- 
paigning for the candidate of his choice. 
His constitutional right of free speech 
clearly permits him to go around the 
country speaking, shouting, carrying 
signs advocating the candidate he sup- 
ports. He can put a sticker on his car 
and hire a sound truck. 

Perhaps we can prohibit a man from 
buying radio and television time, but we 
could hardly prevent him from buying 
an ad in a newspaper, putting circulars 
on his neighbors’ doorsteps, handing out 
free pencils and candy advocating his 
candidate. 

But we can provide enough money to 
the candidate to free him from any ne- 
cessity of making any commitment 
which he deems to be contrary to his 
conscience or against the national inter- 

st. 
5 $ PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS 

One criticism of last year’s law is that 
while it provides a goodly sum of money 
for the Democratic and Republican 
Parties to use in presidential campaigns, 
it does nothing to curb the amounts the 
parties can get from private sources and 
thus the fund is just a whale of a supple- 
ment to whatever else they can beg, bor- 
row, or steal. My purpose in introducing 
the proposal originally was to give the 
parties an adequate source of untainted 
funds so that they would not find it nec- 
essary to solicit anything near the 
amount they formerly sought in contri- 
butions. Butit can be said that as long 
as they may use any outside funds for 
their presidential campaigns, the parties 
and their candidates will be subjected to 
influence. Now that we have assurance 
of adequate financing for presidential 
campaigns, it is possible, for the first 
time, to limit the use of private con- 
tributions for this purpose. 

Therefore, the next amendment in my 
bill would prohibit any payment from the 
campaign fund to a major party with 
respect to a presidential campaign if any 
contribution, direct or indirect, has been 
or would be accepted or spent for that 
campaign by the party, its candidates, or 
any organization controlled by the party 
or its candidates. 

The Long Act will make approximately 
$30 million available to each of the two 
major parties to defray their expenses in 
connection with the 1968 presidential 
election. That is more than either party 
has ever reported as expenditures in any 
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prior campaign. With this tremendous 
sum available, and in order to make the 
Long Act even more of a force for the 
elimination of improper influence in 
Government, it seems wise to have the 
major parties choose between private 
contributions and fund payments for 
their presidential campaigns. Funds 
these parties raise by contributions will 
have to be used solely for other cam- 
paigns including congressional and gu- 
bernatorial or for expenses unrelated to 
presidential campaigns. 

Minor parties present a different prob- 
lem. First, they are paid under a dif- 
ferent formula which looks solely at the 
number of votes cast for that party’s 
candidate. Major parties, on the other 
hand, are paid on the basis of total votes 
cast for all major party candidates with- 
out regard to how many were cast for 
any particular major party candidate. 
Second, the $5 million floor before pay- 
ment can be made is for a minor party, 
relatively speaking, a much heavier bur- 
den than it is for a major party. Third, 
under the act as it now applies, a party 
must receive at least 5 million votes for 
its candidate in order to be classified 
even as a “minor party.” If a party’s 
candidate does not receive 5 million 
votes, it does not qualify for any payment 
from the fund. 

Because of these differences, my new 
bill does not prohibit contributions, for 
presidential campaigns to minor parties, 
as determined by the preceding election. 
However, the aggregate amount of pay- 
ments from the fund plus private contri- 
butions which a minor party may devote 
to a campaign for President is limited by 
my new bill to the lesser of the actual 
amount of expenditures incurred by it, 
or the amount to which a major party is 
entitled from the fund. Under the 
amendment, if a minor party, which has 
previously received substantial private 
contributions becomes eligible for reim- 
bursement under the act, it can restore 
the contributions it received to its donors 
in order to realize the full $1 per vote 
payment. If it chooses to retain the 
private contributions for paying the 
costs of its presidential campaign, then 
its payments under the plan are reduced. 
Of course, the minor party can continue 
to receive contributions for nonpresi- 
dential campaigns. This amendment 
assures that the minor party can receive 
sufficient private contributions, which, 
when added to the payment it receives 
under the plan, covers the full cost of its 
presidential campaign, but it may not 
make a profit because of payments under 
the act. And the party which does not 
reach the 5-million-vote level to qualify 
for payment from the fund can continue 
to receive contributions from private 
sources free of any limitation not already 
in the law. 

Under the amendments it will not be 
possible for a major party to incur an 
expense which cannot be paid either 
from private contributions or from 
amounts received from the fund. If an 
expense is not for the presidential cam- 
paign, contributions may freely be used. 
If it is for the presidential campaign, 
and the party has elected to have its 
campaign expenses paid from the fund, 
contributions may not be used. 
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There are some items which are in- 
curred with respect to campaigns for 
more than one office which may not be 
reimbursed from the fund. For example, 
expenses of poll watchers, and salaries, 
or other expenses related to persons as- 
signed to pass out campaign literature at 
polling places, or to drive voters to and 
from the polls tend to benefit the entire 
slate. For this reason they are not pri- 
marily related to the presidential cam- 
paign and thus are not proper expenses 
to be paid out of the tax checkoff fund. 
To allow them to be paid from this fund 
would, in effect, embark the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a program of contributing to 
the cost of campaigns for most any 
office which occurs concurrently with the 
presidential campaign. 

For the same reasons expenses related 
to a joint appearance of a presidential 
candidate and a candidate for another 
public office will not be reimbursed from 
the fund if a principal purpose of the 
joint appearance is to further the cam- 
paign of the other candidate. 

Mr. President, I will propose certain 
amendments which I believe study and 
consideration may very well prove to be 
justified as improvements to the pro- 
vision that we presently have on the 
statute books. 

I would hope that we may conduct 
hearings on this matter and study these 
and other suggestions and improve upon 
the act in doing so. 

I think that such action would make 
the bill an even better bill than that 
which we have today. But, suffice it to 
say, the bill we have today is workable. 
It will work, and it will relieve the presi- 
dential candidates of the necessity of 
seeking private contributions in order to 
carry on a campaign. 

TAX CHECKOFF 


The first of these amendments elimi- 
nates the $1 tax checkoff. Instead of 
having taxpayers evidence their desire 
to have part of their tax money used to 
finance presidential election campaigns, 
this amendment would provide a perma- 
nent appropriation to finance the 
presidential election campaign funds. 
Amounts payable to the political parties 
would remain tied to the same basic $1 
per vote formula as in last year’s law. 

Some people have suggested that the 
Long Act is not constitutional, because 
it authorizes taxpayers to designate how 
their tax money is to be spent. People 
who argue this do not understand how 
this act works. It is true that the $1 tax 
checkoff builds up the presidential fund. 
However, under the act, not one penny of 
this fund can actually be spent for presi- 
dential campaign expenses until it has 
specifically been appropriated by Con- 
gress. My reason for taking out this 
tax checkoff provision is not to concede 
its unconstitutionality. There is no 
constitutional issue involved. My rea- 
sons are quite different. 

First an appropriation from the gen- 
eral revenue of the Treasury gives even 
more citizens of this country an oppor- 
tunity to share in the costs of selecting 
the President. There are thousands of 
persons who are not income-tax payers 
and therefore have no opportunity to 
make the tax checkoff. But because of 
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such other Federal revenue raisers as ex- 
cise taxes, dollars from these same people 
find their way into the general revenue 
of the Treasury from which the cam- 
paign fund payments would come under 
my amendment. So that a candidate 
will feel beholden for his financial sup- 
port to no one individually, but to all 
the people as a whole, the campaign 
fund can be made to represent the re- 
sources of all American citizens, not just 
income-tax payers. = 

A one-time appropriation from the 
general revenue of the U.S. Treasury as- 
sures, additionally, the automatic opera- 
tion of the fund payments without 
dependence on the whims of the times 
and without danger of influence by a 
party in power. 

There are numerous precedents in the 
law for this kind of appropriation; such 
as for the payment of interest on the 
public debt, for refunding money: erro- 
neously received by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for the expenses of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and for the 
payment of interest to certain Indians. 

If the parties are provided with suffi- 
cient funds to put on a proper campaign 
for President, I do not particularly care 
whether the funds come from a tax 
check-off or from a guaranteed appro- 
priation. Those are procedural alterna- 
tives and both are equally suited to do 
the job. If Senators feel more comforta- 
ble with the more usual appropriation 
device, I have no objection to working it 
out that way instead of through the tax 
check-off. 


CAMPAIGN SPENDING GUIDELINES 


A third amendment I propose fixes 
broad guidelines over the uses for which 
most of the money from the fund can be 
put. Under this new rule 75 percent of 
the payments from the fund can be used 
only for such purposes as travel and 
transportation of the candidates and 
their campaign personnel, radio and tele- 
vision production and time, newspaper 
and periodical advertising, reasonable al- 
lowances for salaries of campaign per- 
sonnel and for overhead expenses of 
maintaining campaign headquarters, tel- 
ephone, telegraph, postage, printing, and 
distribution of campaign literature, and 
polls and data processing. 

According to the reports filed in the 
past by political committees, the bulk of 
their spending has been in the above 
seven broad categories. They are the 
kinds of expenses which can best be veri- 
fied and accounted for. And they give 
every indication of continuing to be the 
items that will demand the greatest 
spending by parties and candidates in 
the future. Therefore, it is entirely ap- 
propriate that the largest share by far of 
the fund payments to a party should be 
directed to these items. By thus chan- 
neling the money in certain specified 
kinds of expense, the argument that the 
fund money can be wasted by political 
parties on all manner of frivolous and 
even evil activity is effectively blunted. 

The other 25 percent of the fund pay- 
ments to a party can be used for the same 
purposes for which the 75 percent must 
be used or it can be used for other types 
of expense not included within the afore- 
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mentioned seven categories. There are 
sure to be expenses which do not fit neat- 
ly into any of the categories chosen, no 
matter how many categories are listed. 
Therefore, there should be some of the 
fund payments which the parties can use 
for miscellaneous or not otherwise cate- 
gorized purposes. 

However, all of the fund payments, the 
75 percent portion and the 25 percent 
portion must be used for proper, legal 
expenses of a presidential campaign. 
The final arbiter of what is such a proper, 
legal expense of a presidential campaign 
is the Comptroller General of the United 
States, aided and assisted by the Ad- 
visory Board, composed of two Demo- 
crats and two Republicans and three 
others. And none of the fund payments 
can be used for such typical election day 
expenses as paying poll watchers, trans- 
porting voters to the polls, or furnishing 
food and drink on election day. These 
fund payments, I reiterate, are for the 
purpose of paying legitimate presidential 
campaign costs, not for providing any 
self-gain for the candidate, the party 
faithful or the voters. 


AUDITS AND REPAYMENTS BY PARTIES 


The next amendment directs the 
Comptroller General to conduct after the 
presidential campaign a thorough ex- 
amination and audit of the expenses in- 
curred by each political party in carrying 
on the presidential campaign and to re- 
quire either a repayment from the party 
or a reduction in future payments to the 
party if any of the fund moneys are 
found to have been used by the party for 
other than presidential campaign ex- 
penses. If the Comptroller General 
should find that the party knew that it 
was using money from the fund other 
than for an expense of the presidential 
campaign, there would be exacted upon 
the party a penalty of an additional 25 
percent of the amount misused. 

As part of his general duties and func- 
tion, the Comptroller General probably 
already has authority to conduct the 
postelection audit, but it will not hurt 
to vest this authority specifically under 
this act. And there should be provisions 
in the law in the event it is discovered 
that payments from the fund have been 
mishandled. 

Under the amendment, the repayment 
—plus the penalty, if it should apply— 
may be effected either by using contrib- 
uted funds for this purpose or by reduc- 
ing future payments due to the party in- 
volved with respect to the current elec- 
tion or the next election. 

VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES AND 
POLITICAL COMMITTEES 

Another amendment in my bill clarifies 
two other points that have been raised 
about the Long Act. The amendment 
assures payment for the campaign costs 
of a vice-presidential candidate as well 
as a presidential candidate and defines 
the treasury and treasurer of a political 
party as being the treasury and treasurer 
of the national committee of the party. 
I believe that last year’s act and legisla- 
tive history fully provide for payment of 
expenses connected with vice presidential 
candidates. I think that political 


party” as used in the Long Act encom- 
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passes “political committee” as used else- 
where in the law. But for those purists 
who desire to see such matters spelled 
out in the act, I have included the ap- 
propriate clarifications. 
DISCLOSURE 

The sixth amendment calls for the 
Comptroller General to file a full and 
detailed report to Congress after each 
presidential election, of the payments 
from the fund made to each party, the 
expenses of the parties for which the 
payments were made, and the repay- 
ments, if any, which the parties were 
required to make to the fund. I stated 
in the Senate last year that the Comp- 
troller General’s findings and actions 
would be a matter of public record, but 
again it may be preferable to assure such 
a result by requiring it in the statute. 

PENALTIES 

The seventh amendment provides a 
specific criminal penalty for individuals 
for the misuse of funds received under 
the act. This criminal penalty is in 
addition to the civil penalty I previously 
described for the party. As I said when 
the Long Act was being debated last fall, 
I am convinced that the present Federal 
fraud statutes adequately provide for any 
violations of this act. But to soothe 
those who want to see a penalty specified 
in the act itself, I have included a 
provision to impose a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than 5 years, or both, for any will- 
ful or knowing misuse of funds received 
under the Long Act, including the use of 
such funds for personal purposes or for 
any other purposes not specifically re- 
lated to the carrying on of a presidential 
campaign. The penalty is identical to 
the penalty now provided under Section 
1001 of title 18 of the United States 
Code for fraud against the Government. 

LIMITATION OF $3 MILLION 

The eighth amendment to the Long 
Act, which I guess makes it the “Longer” 
act, spells out that payments under this 
act are not to be considered contribution 
in applying that limitation in another 
part of the Federal law which restricts 
contributions and expenditures by “polit- 
ical committees” to $3 million. I stated 
categorically last year that the $3 mil- 
lion limitation would not apply with 
respect to payments under the act. 
Those who question this cannot have ex- 
amined the law very closely. Present law 
refers to contributions to political com- 
mittees. The new act, on the other 
hand, actually has nothing to do with 
contributions. The term “contribute” 
means to give or supply in common with 
others; to share in a joint effort. The 
financing of presidential elections with 
Federal tax revenues is not a voluntary, 
joint effort to give funds. Rather it is 
an appropriation of funds to which the 
parties have a statutory right. 

Moreover, it is not part of a joint 
effort. As a result, it is not a contri- 
bution, and therefore, does not come un- 
der the limitation of present law. Fi- 
nally, it involves a payment to political 
“parties,” not payments to political 
“committees.” As a result, it should be 
clear the present $3 million limitation 
does not apply. 
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PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


Neither the Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund Act nor the amendments I 
propose today extend Federal financing 
to primary candidates. A sound case can 
be made for doing this. So long as pres- 
idential aspirants must get out and seek 
their own financial support for their 
primary battles, the hint of improper in- 
fluence being exerted on this high office 
remains. However, it is far less of a 
threat when there are several aspirants 
vying with one another in different parts 
of the country for the privilege of repre- 
senting their party in the general elec- 
tion. 

To further the cause of clean elections 
for the Presidency, I believe it would be 
well in the future to extend Federal fi- 
nancial support to primary campaigns. 
However, at this point it would be better 
to gain experience with the operation of 
this new method of financing the general 
election before we take up the peculiar 
problems associated with primary cam- 


paigns. 
MINOR PARTIES 


It has been suggested by some that the 
bill Congress approved last year did not 
give proper recognition to the financial 
needs of minor parties. I disagree. 
First, it has been many, many years since 
there was a new political movement 
strong enough and enduring enough to 
threaten either of the major parties. One 
such party was the Bull Moose movement 
in 1912. The Populist movement in the 
1920’s was another. Both of these parties 
ran good races, but neither of them en- 
dured. 

A new party can get substantial help 
under the present act if it has a consist- 
ent appeal to the electorate. Aside from 
the financial help such a party may re- 
ceive from the fund, it is not subjected to 
the restrictions my amendments would 
impose on private contributions. To the 
contrary, the restriction on the major 
parties’ use of contributions may well 
serve to open up new avenues of financial 
support for third-party candidates. Ifa 
minor party demonstrates the staying 
power and political appeal needed to 
make strong campaigns two elections in 
a row, it will find the financial climate 
under the act and my amendments well 
suited to its continued development. 

Of this much I am certain: The new 
law does more than anything yet done 
in this century to reduce the dispropor- 
tionate and improper influence of big 
private money contributors which leads 
to corruption of government. It is the 
longest stride we have made toward 
realizing the American dream of a truly 
democratic land where the influence of 
a poor humble man or an elected official 
is as great as that of a millionaire. 

After 180 years, it is time that we at 
last remove from Government the power 
of big money to control and corrupt it. 
This will be one of our best steps in that 
direction. ; 

For that reason, I think I shall offer a 
final amendment to change the name of 
last year’s law to The Honest Election 
Law.” 

The roughly $60 million cost every 
fourth year averages out to an annual 
cost of about $15 million each year to 
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place the highest office in the land above 
and beyond the control and influence of 
big money. 

To the average citizen the difference 
could well save him one thousand times 
that much money on an annual basis. 
For example, a difference of one point in 
the level of interest rates on a public and 
private debt of $1 trillion, 600 billion 
would be an annual saving to borrowers 
of $16 billion and an annual saving to 
the Federal Government of over $3 bil- 
lion in interest on the national debt. 

The areas in which savings to Govern- 
ment can be made are all matters of 
opinion and dispute, but equally as im- 
portant is the satisfaction of knowing 
that decisions of Government in picking 
the right man for the jobs in Govern- 
ment, selecting the best qualified con- 
tractor to produce an important weapon 
on which our future security will depend 
and the inspection or rejection of that 
performance was not dictated by the 
contribution of large amounts of money 
to the President's campaign. 

Now, what is proposed here does not 
affect the election of the Congress. 

Yet the proposal which we suggest this 
year will give us valuable experience for 
the future in suggesting how we might 
better finance the congressional elec- 
tions. 

The ways in which improper influence 
has been brought to bear are somewhat 
difficult to describe in Washington be- 
cause of the sophistication of the persons 
involved. Wrong decisions which have 
cost this Government billions of dollars 
could be set forth, but most of them are 
subject to dispute and argument. 

I am very familiar with some of the 
things that happen at the State level and 
why they happen. In participating in 
campaigns for the Governor's office, I 
have seen sincere, scrupulously honest 
men start out refusing to promise any- 
thing the least bit improper and end up 
promising things that made me feel sick, 
all because the candidate was broke and 
could no longer perform as the master of 
his own conscience if he hoped to win. 

Candidates for Governor have time and 
again promised highway contractors, or 
materialmen the appointment of the 
highway commissioner or at least the 
right to veto anyone being considered 
for the job. Oil producers, or a particu- 
lar oil producer, have been promised the 
appointment of the conservation com- 
missioner who would set their produc- 
tion allowables. 

Older and wiser heads have advised 
newcomers to the business of politics 
that, if they were going to make some 
deals, they should make the deals early. 
The logie of such procedure was that the 
sort of commitments a man would feel 
compelled to make early in a race would 
not be nearly so bad as those he would 
find himself making later in the cam- 
paign when he was desperate for money 
to continue his campaign and the people 
he was negotiating with knew that he 
was desperate. 

At the end of a campaign, I have seen 
fine young men left with more than a 
hundred thousand dollars of debts, with- 
out a job, no financial resources, and no 
immediate prospect of paying off. 

As a boy, my mother told me of the 
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time that my father came to her and 
asked her to sign a waiver of the wife's 
right of homestead exemption, so that 
he could pledge our home against mount- 
ing campaign expenses. On that occa- 
sion, she told him that she had spent 
her whole life working for a home for her 
children, and that, if the Governor's job 
did not mean enough to his supporters 
to carry the expense, it did not mean that 
much to her. 

After a man has put everything he 
could beg and borrow into a campaign 
with a good chance to win, can anyone 
be surprised that he would begin to 
promise jobs, promise appointments, 
make commitments that he preferred not 
to make rather than see his signboards 
come down and cancel out his broadcasts 
to the public prior to the election? 

An illustration of this was Senator 
HumpuHrey'’s experienco in the 1960 West 
Virginia primary. Let me quote from 
Theodore White’s “Making of a Presi- 
dent, 1960“: 

Strangled for lack of money (Humphrey's 
expenditures in West Virginia were to total 
only $25,000—nothing, in the scale of Ameri- 
can politics), knowing himself in debt, aware 
of the nature, depth and resources of this 
final Kennedy drive, as the final week end 
approached Humphrey became a figure of 
pathos, He needed advertising, he needed 
workers, above all he needed TV to show 
himself across the state. 

I remember the final Saturday morning, 
shortly after it was revealed that Kennedy's 
TV expenditures alone across the state had 
mounted to $34,000. Humphrey had had but 
four hours’ sleep that morning and was up 
at seven, prepared to barnstorm north from 
Charleston in his bus on a rainy morning; 
at that point one of his assistants informed 
him that the TV stations that had booked 
him for a Sunday night half hour were 
threatening to cancel unless they were paid 
that day, cash in advance, for the time. 

It was one of the few times I have seen the 
temper of that genial man snap. 

“Pay it!" snarled Humphrey. “Pay it! I 
don't care how, don’t come to me with that 
kind of story.” Then, realizing that his 
crestfallen aide was, like himself, destitute, 
Hubert pulled out his checkbook at the 
breakfast table and said, All right, I'll pay 
for it myself,” and scribbled a personal check 
of his own. 

Mrs. Humphrey watched him do so, with 
dark, sad eyes, and one had the feeling that 
the check was money from the family grocery 
fund—or the money earmarked to pay for the 
wedding of their daughter who was to be 
married the week following the primary. 

My memory tells me that the sum of that 
check was $750—not a particularly large sum 
for a statewide hookup of half an hour. But 
such a grocery-money check buys time only— 
it does not buy the production, the prepara- 
tion, the care a major television manipula- 
tion of the public requires. 


Now I know that some pontifical po- 
litico will tell us that he never begged for 
5 cents and that his campaign cost him 
practically nothing—only a fraction of 
what others must pay. 

My reaction is that any person who is 
the darling of the newspaper publishers 
has much of his campaign covered in 
favorable news and editorial support they 
can afford. If his record has the over- 
whelming approval of the wealthy busi- 
ness people, if he has a consistent record 
of favoring penny-pinching economy 
when the needs of the sick and the poor 
were involved, a consistent record of vot- 
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ing to protect management from the de- 
mands of labor, of protecting monopolies 
from the public rather than the other 
way around, he will find that the cam- 
paign expenses seem to take care of 
themselves. Radio and television broad- 
casts may be paid by unseen and seem- 
ingly unknown beneficiaries. The man 
may well find himself with a substantial 
campaign surplus and no place to spend 
it. 

Candidates who have done much to 
help the poor, the needy, the ignorant, 
the suffering masses of humanity, while 
at the same time they have fought 
against letting the regulated monopolies 
escape regulation, and in favor of the 
principle that taxation should respect the 
ability to pay, are candidates who under- 
stand the difficulty of raising money to 
take the fight to the people. 

Candidates like this are needed in 
government. It would be well that both 
parties should offer us a choice of such 
men, rather than a choice of the other 
kind as sometimes happens. 

Insofar as this act would result in 
long-term economies in government it is 
the one approach that the favored few 
would want the least. Of all expendi- 
tures by government, this is the one 
which the robber barons will oppose the 
most. The cost of financing a presiden- 
tial campaign is one expense that they 
welcome. Investments in this area can 
often be viewed as monetary bread cast 
not the water to be returned 1,000- 
fold. 

This is where a few thousand people 
have historically bought for themselves 
the opportunity to represent their Nation 
abroad, the right to be consulted about 
governmental policies and the right to 
be consulted about proposed appoint- 
ments to the President’s Cabinet, as well 
as virtually all other important appoint- 
ments. They will have bought for them- 
selves the expectation that any change 
of governmental policy adversely affect- 
ing them would be measured at the high- 
est level in government against the 
money that they contribute to one cam- 
paign and would expect to contribute to 
another. 

With the Honest Election Act in oper- 
ation, no longer would government have 
to operate so inefficiently and ineffec- 
tively. Because candidates need worry 
no longer where their campaign funds 
were to come from, they could run on 
their principles and convictions and if 
elected see that these principles and con- 
victions were acted upon in the best 
interests of all the people without paying 
wasteful and dangerous heed to the in- 
terests of the well-heeled few. 

This, then, is the direction toward 
clean, honest government. At a cost of 
less than 25 cents per taxpayer per year, 
we can lift the American Presidency 
above the debasing necessity of the 
major parties and their candidates mak- 
ing commitments and appointments that 
should never be made. 

Admittedly, improvements can be 
made, but the approach should be to 
amend for the better, not to junk what 
we have accomplished after 60 years of 
futile efforts in this direction. 
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CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I will 
vote against the motion to repeal the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund 
Act of 1966, not because I think that act 
is perfect or even near perfect, but be- 
cause I am convinced that a positive 
program in the area of campaign finance 
must be developed. The Campaign Fund 
Act of 1966, passed in the waning mo- 
ments of the 89th Congress, is not a 
totally satisfactory answer to the prob- 
lem. But simply to repeal that act is 
no answer at all. It is no secret that 
year after year, for one reason or an- 
other, campaign financing proposals 
have failed to see the light of day. Now, 
finally, we have a law on the books. It 
is a law which needs extensive revision 
andamendment. And it is precisely with 
such revisions and amendments that we 
should concern ourselves—not with a re- 
pealer that would put us back where we 
started and necessitate our running the 
same old obstacle course all over again. 

The skyrocketing cost of political cam- 
paigns—figures from 1960 and 1964 re- 
veal an increase of over 65 percent in 
national committee expenditures over a 
mere 4-year period—presents us with 
several interrelated problems. It threat- 
ens to make politics a rich man’s voca- 
tion and to prevent all but the privileged 
few from seeking office. It makes the 
large contributor a key figure in our po- 
litical structure. And it creates a tie of 
dependence between candidate and 
contributor that is disquieting at best. 

It is no solution at all simply to limit 
the amounts contributors may give or 
candidates may receive. Present law 
represents primarily this negative ap- 
proach, and every indication is that it 
has been totally ineffectual. The ceil- 
ings are unrealistically low, enforcement 
is impossible, and loopholes are mani- 
fold. If the ceilings were effective, they 
would cause an undesirable curtailing of 
campaigns, at a time when we want our 
candidates to have maximum public ex- 
posure and to undertake full discussions 
of electoral issues. In their present in- 
effective state, the ceilings simply en- 
courage evasion and penalize the con- 
scientious. And they do not solve our 
basic problem: to lessen and equalize 
the burdens of campaign financing, to 
reduce our candidates’ financial depend- 
ence. 

A more promising remedy, but still 
only a partial solution, is to improve re- 
porting procedures. Sunlight,“ Bran- 
deis noted, “is the best disinfectant.” 
Senator Gore has for many years advo- 
cated measures which would make re- 
ports of contributions and expenditures 
simpler and more revealing and would 
guarantee that they are required of all 
candidates and are given due publicity. 
This was also a major thrust of the ad- 
ministration’s proposed Election Reform 
Act of 1966. An effective reporting and 
publicity system, as Herbert Alexander, 
of the Citizens’ Research Foundation, has 
argued, “will create financial account- 
ability, increase public confidence in the 
electoral process and curb excesses and 
abuses by increasing political risk for 
those who would undertake sharp prac- 
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tices.” Campaign contributions would 
not be treated as themselves question- 
able; indeed, they represent a legitimate 
form of political participation. But 
their questionable aspects would be di- 
5 through exposure to light of 

y. 

The third and most controversial type 
of remedy is one to which advocates of 
“reform” have given too little attention, 
but it is a type of action which, more and 
more, the dilemma seems to warrant. If 
we are to have full and effective cam- 
paigns, the money must come from some- 
where. Government could stimulate the 
private contribution of funds, could en- 
courage contributions from particular 
sectors, could provide for reduced adver- 
tising and broadcasting costs, or could 
itself provide indirect assistance. The 
great merit of the Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund Act of 1966, whatever 
its demerits, is that it represents a new 
departure in this regard, It reflects a 
recognition that mere limitation or regu- 
lation or surveillance of expenditures is 
not enough. What is needed is a source 
of funds that equalizes and reduces the 
burdens of campaigning without creating 
questionable ties of dependence. The ad- 
ministration bill of last year was rather 
short on proposals of this variety, though 
it did contain provisions for the sale of 
low-priced campaign souvenirs and for 
tax deductions for contributions of up 
to $100. 

Other suggestions also deserve con- 
sideration. President Kennedy, in 1962, 
proposed legislation which would have 
granted franking privileges to candidates 
during the campaign period. The Presi- 
dent's Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation has suggested that 
the Government might support cam- 
paign publicity similar to the informa- 
tion pamphlets used in some Western 
States. Other proposals, which I will 
mention in more detail in a moment, 
would make television and radio time 
available free or at reduced rates. 

The Campaign Fund Act of 1966 thus 
represents only one among many pro- 
posed solutions. Its shortcomings are 
not to be minimized. In its present form, 
it probably presents unjustifiable ob- 
stacles to the entry of minor parties into 
the presidential campaign arena. Its 
tax check-off features need careful study. 
Detailed administrative guidelines, to 
prevent abuses and windfalls, are neces- 
sary. And its provision of a campaign 
subsidy must be supplemented by strict 
accounting and reporting requirements. 
I am pleased that Senator Lone has an- 
nounced his intention to meet some of 
these problems through amendments to 
the Campaign Fund Act, and I will be 
interested in learning the details of his 
proposals. 

In addition, the act leaves two major 
problems uncovered—problems which re- 
quire further congressional attention 
and action. The first has to do with non- 
presidential campaigns. The Campaign 
Fund Act applies to presidential cam- 
paigns only, and would channel public 
funds only to committees concerned with 
the nationwide effort. As Senator MET- 
CALF noted on the Senate floor yesterday, 
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we should give serious attention to the 
impact that this act, in isolation, might 
have on the power structure of our na- 
tional parties and on the vitality and in- 
fluence of local parties units. And cer- 
tainly few Members of Congress—or few 
Governors, State legislators, or mayors— 
would suggest that the problems of cam- 
paign finance focus only on the national 
level. Many of the proposals I have 
mentioned for revised reporting proce- 
dures, for the stimulation of private con- 
tributions, or for indirect governmental 
assistance could be applied to primaries 
as well as general elections, to State and 
local as well as presidential campaigns, 
to minor as well as major parties. These 
are points in their favor. The Campaign 
Fund Act is incomplete in its coverage 
and one-sided in its effects. Supplemen- 
tary programs are required. 

Second, I would turn to a problem 
which I regard of overriding and in- 
creasing importance, but a problem 
which both the Campaign Fund Act and 
the President's bill of last year failed to 
confront. I refer to the ever-increasing 
role of television and radio in political 
campaigns. Federal Communications 
Commission reports indicate that ex- 
penditures for political broadcasting in 
the 1964 general elections were 73 per- 
cent higher than they were in 1960, and 
the 1960 figures were 45 percent higher 
than those for 1956. This means that 
in an 8-year period, expenditures for 
political broadcasting have multiplied 
two and one-half times. The figure for 
1956 is $9,818,000; for 1964, $24,603,989. 
If we include expenditures for primaries, 
the latter figure jumps to $34,610,714, of 
which some $23.8 million went to tele- 
vision stations and networks. As former 
Senator Neuberger once noted, Abraham 
Lincoln ran for President in 1860 on a 
budget of $100,000; today, 1 hour of net- 
work television time costs $130,000. 

Television is an essential campaign 
medium; it is fast becoming the major 
item in campaign budgets. If govern- 
ment is to ease campaign cost burdens, 
it must start here. Several proposals 
have been made. Adlai Stevenson testi- 
* the Commerce Committee in 
1961: 

I would urge the Congress to say to the 
political parties and the television indus- 
try: “We reclaim for a few hours every 4 
years the public airwaves. We owe it to our 
system of government to give the voters— 
now numbering more than 100 million and 
beyond the physical reach of any candidate— 
a chance to hear the issues discussed and 
maake their choice with knowledge of the 
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Vice President Humpprey and Senator 
Gore have likewise favored requiring TV 
stations to give free time to candidates. 
Other Senators have at various times 
advocated plans whereby the govern- 
ment would reimburse stations for com- 
mercial time thus utilized, perhaps at 
controlled rates. 

It seems to me that none of the pro- 
posals for direct or indirect assistance to 
candidates, at whatever level, even ap- 
proach the relevance and the promise of 
a program of television coverage. I 
hope that we shall skirt this problem no 
longer. I hope that, with the coopera- 
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tion of the broadcasting industry, the 
airwaves can increasingly be utilized to 
promote a public awareness of candi- 
dates and issues—without the imposi- 
tion of paralyzing financial burdens. 

I think Congress should investigate 
the possibility of legislation which would 
require broadcast stations to set aside a 
certain amount of time to be used by 
candidates for President, for Congress, 
and for perhaps some State offices. This 
time would be made available at no cost 
or at greatly reduced cost. Perhaps the 
cost could be paid by some form of Fed- 
eral subsidy. An equal amount of time 
would be made available to nominees of 
the two major parties, with fair amounts 
of time reserved for other duly nomi- 
nated candidates. A candidate could 
divide up the time as he wished within 
the limits of sound program scheduling. 

Two limits might be imposed by such 
legislation. One would require that 
candidates using provisions of this law 
to acquire air time would not be per- 
mitted to buy additional time during the 
same campaign. The other would be to 
prohibit use of spot or very short com- 
mercials, which, because of their brevity, 
add little or nothing to discussions of 
issues, 

The aim of this proposal would be to 
insure that all nominees, regardless of 
their financial backing, had equal access 
to the air waves which belong to the 
public. It would also help stop a dan- 
gerous trend toward campaigning in 
terms of slogans rather than in terms of 
programs and issues, 

I realize my proposal would require a 
great deal of study and probably re- 
vision. I offer it principally as addi- 
tional fuel to fire further the discussion 
of the entire question of campaign fi- 
nancing ignited by the Campaign Fund 
Act of 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle dealing with this subject by Jack 
Gould, television and radio critic for the 
New York Times, printed in the January 
1967 edition of Current, be placed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is therefore my 
conclusion, Mr. President, that the Cam- 
paign Fund Act of 1966 is very much 
in need of revision and amendment. We 
must get on with the business of de- 
veloping a comprehensive and equitable 
solution to the problems which campaign 
costs pose for good government and the 
democratic process. But simply to re- 
peal the Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund Act is no solution at all. That act 
is a start, albeit a rather unsatisfactory 
one, and I am concerned that we make 
the most of this small beginning. 

ExHIBIT 1 
[Reprinted in Current magazine, January 

1967, from the New York Times, Oct. 24, 

1966] 

Maxine Democracy WORK—SHOULD Taxes 
Pay FOR CAMPAIGN Costs? 
(By Jack Gould) 

The use of Federal income taxes to finance 
Presidential campaigns is a numbing pros- 
pect for the television viewer. Apparently 
it is not enough that the taxpayer should 
have to look at the wretched political spot 
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announcements that make a farce of civilized 
governmental processes; now he is being in- 
vited to pay for them. 

Senate passage [on Oct. 22] of the cam- 
paign financing amendment to the tax bill, 
under which the taxpayer could voluntarily 
assign $1 of his tax payment to a Presidential 
campaign kitty, potentially represents a 
whopping windfall for the TV industry. 

The dominant item of campaign expense 
is the purchase of time on the home screen. 

If enough taxpayers agree to become par- 
ticlpating sponsors, the Democrats and Re- 
publicans might have $70 million to divide 
in 1968, according to Washington dispatches. 
What is still far from clear, however, is 
whether such a sum would be a floor or cell- 
ing on campaign expenditures. The likell- 
hood of the two major parties agreeing that 
the extent of their TV exposure before the 
viewers should be the same runs counter 
to all experience. 

The $70 million may just put added eco- 
nomic steam under the TV political pot, not 
cool it off. 

Sen. Russell B. Long, Democrat of Loul- 
siana, in introducing the campaign- 
financing amendment to the tax bill, said it 
would help curb improper influences by large 
campaign contributors. But that argument 
puts the cart before the horse. 

Why are campaign costs so high? And 
why is so much unfairness built into the 
present use of television? 

Instead of trying to use public funds to 
cover the costs of present abuses, attention 
should be directed to the cause of those 
abuses. One of the basic causes is the politi- 
cal manipulation of television for partisan 
advantage. This opportunity is built into 
the communications law and has been skill- 
fully exploited by those familiar with the 
nuances of the preposterous application of 
the equal-air-time provision. 

The networks and individual broadcasting 
stations have offered hours of free time with- 
out charge to political candidates. But the 
campaign strategists have often turned such 
tenders down and knowingly driven up cam- 
paign expenditures, In the last Presidential 
race, for example, established TV news pro- 
grams sought appearances by President 
Johnson and Sen. Barry Goldwater. Vir- 
tually all the overtures were rejected by the 
White House, allegedly because the Demo- 
cratic party saw no point in giving free ex- 
posure to the Republican aspirant. Unless 
both candidates agreed to appear, the net- 
works were open to violation of the principle 
of equal time. In effect, therefore, if one 
candidate feels he is better known than his 
rival he can exert a veto power over his op- 
ponent's free appearances and force him to 
buy time. This strategic attitude also ac- 
counts for the invariable nonsense over chal- 
lenges and counter challenges on the subject 
of TV debates, which do not involve any cam- 
paign costs. One candidate, usually the one 
enjoying the publicity advantage of being an 
incumbent, sees no purpose in putting a rival 
on an equal stature in the public eye. 


Is OUR “EQUAL TIME” LAW UNFAIR? 


Much of the large costs of politics on tele- 
vision is by design and lies in the weakness 
of the Communications Act, which exempts 
paid political broadcasts from the criterion 
of equal time. Upon selling hours of time to 
one candidate, all a broadcaster must do is 
agree to make similar time available to other 
contenders, But if the other contenders 
cannot come up with the money, they are for 
practical purposes kept off the air. The so- 
cial importance of this situation is the uni- 
versal belief by all politicians that televi- 
sion is now essential to elections. 

The disadvantages of the procedure, more- 
over, were abundantly evident in the recent 
gubernatorial race in New York. Governor 
Rockefeller started a series of spot announce- 
ments long before he and his opponents were 
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nominated. After the nominations, the 
Governor’s opponents could not match his 
economic resources, and were snowed under 
by his spot announcements. 

Moreover, Governor Rockefeller’s spots were 
thoroughly typical of the emotional over- 
simplification of government inherent in try- 
ing to convert politics to the level of wash- 
ing-machine detergents. “The nonsense 
about fish being delighted by the Governor's 
efforts to halt water pollution, and about the 
Governor paving enough roads to extend to 
Hawaii and back are symptomatic of how 
spot announcements have reduced serious 
issues to handy slogans designed to stress the 
element of a candidate’s personality. 

Senator Long’s hastily conceived measure, 
which applies only to Presidential campaigns 
may ultimately serve a useful purpose if it 
results in a larger re-examination of politics 
on television. 

Thought might well be given, for instance, 
to the question of whether a medium that 
exists through free use of the air waves be- 
longing to the public should not be expected 
to donate a certain percentage of hours to 
the task of choosing a President. A generous 
amount of such time might not actually ex- 
ceed what the networks already have been 
prepared to offer if they had not been hob- 
bled by restrictive legislation. 

Is THE BRITISH SYSTEM FAIRER? 

The British system of handling politics 
in broadcasting may warrant scrutiny. A 
limitation on the number of TV hours under 
the control of the parties carries an auto- 
matic safeguard against one party out-scor- 
ing the other and allows for proportional 
representation of minority parties, something 
the Long amendment does not. 

For many years Dr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
repeatedly, if futilely, has urged a thorough 
re-examination of the problems of TV in 
politics [see also Current, November 1965, 
page 33]. In particular he has appealed for 
studies to be started well in advance of the 
deadline pressures of an imminent Presi- 
dential campaign. His words deserve heed- 
ing now because raising more money to fi- 
nance the soaring costs of political advertis- 
ing on TV is not the answer. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I address 
myself now to the fact that the Foreign 
Relations Committee has reported Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 60 purporting to 
meet the President’s request for some 
declaration by Congress on the question 
of policy to be pursued at the summit 
conference to be attended by the Presi- 
dent in Latin America. 

I have today urged the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the other co- 
sponsors of the originally submitted 
Senate Joint Resolution 53—which has 
been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on March 23—to move on the Sen- 
ate floor to substitute the House lan- 
guage for the version approved yester- 
day by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations when, as, and if the matter 
is brought to the floor for consideration. 

I can assure the Senate that it will 
have this opportunity in these crucial 
days before the President leaves to at- 
tend the Latin American summit con- 
ference, if we are going to act on any 
resolution at all. 

I believe that a resolution—the right 
kind of resolution—is critically impor- 
tant. The President’s summit meeting 
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represents an opportunity really to uti- 
lize the second 5 years of the Alliance for 
Progress. The groundwork has been laid 
in the Latin American republics for a 
development breakthrough which could 
make South and Central America and 
the Caribbean the first area of largely 
underdeveloped nations crossing the 
threshold to development. Indeed, there 
is some thought that Mexico may already 
be over that threshold. It is vital that 
the Senate vote in a deliberate way 
whether it intends to support the Presi- 
dent in the Punta del Este negotiations. 
The other Presidents understand very 
well Senate debate and Senate support. 
Therefore, because they know that any- 
thing the President does will ultimately 
have to pass muster in Congress, action 
on the resolution could be vital to a suc- 
cessful summit meeting. 

The Common Market has the capabil- 
ity for being the touchstone to this 
dramatic breakthrough for Latin Amer- 
ica’s economic development, so critically 
important to hemispheric security, pros- 
perity, and peace. I am confident that 
it will have very strong backing from the 
business community, from labor, and 
from parliamentarians. The opportunity 
which is historic and timely should not 
be missed because the Senate does not 
have all the options before it; and it is 
therefore my purpose to see that the 
Senate, if it is going to consider any 
resolution, has all the options before it. 

Opponents of the resolution originally 
requested by the administration—which 
has in substance been granted by the 
other body—object to being confronted 
with a far-reaching commitment to give 
the President another “blank check.“ 
But the resolution as passed by the House 
cannot really add or detract from the 
President’s powers to commit this coun- 
try, subject to constitutional procedures 
and, I might add, subject to the terms of 
the Act for International Development. 
The President, indeed, can operate with- 
out our prior consent. But the resolu- 
tion is very important because it can in- 
fluence the President in the extent to 
which he will commit the United States 
at the summit, and it can also assure the 
“presence” of Congress at the conference 
table. It can also encourage Latin 
American Presidents to the line of policy 
supported by our President—to wit, a 
Latin American Common Market—and 
backed by Congress. 

Let us understand that it is widely 
known that the President consulted with 
the leaders in Congress about this mat- 
ter before taking action in it, before go- 
ing to Punta del Este, and that is the 
background for the watered-down reso- 
lution which has now come from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, we can hardly complain 
that we, in Congress, are not consulted 
about the President’s policy before he 
makes a major decision, when, if he does 
consult us, we refuse to meaningfully 
join him in that about which he has con- 
sulted us in advance of making a major 
commitment which seemed to have such 
widespread approval and support. 

In short, I believe it would be a grave 
reverse for the policy of the United 
States to adopt the resolution reported 
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by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I believe it would be most deplorable if 
the whole effort is abandoned and the 
President is left up in the air with a fair 
resolution from the House and no resolu- 
tion from the Senate. 

Therefore, if the matter is brought 
up—I hope it will be, because I deeply 
believe that the votes exist in the Senate 
to give the President a meaningful dec- 
laration on this score—I shall do my ut- 
most to urge the other sponsors, of whom 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is the leader, to propose the House res- 
olution as a substitute. But I assure the 
Senate that in any case it will have the 
option to vote upon that proposition. 

In closing, I emphasize the fact that 
after 5 years of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, a chance for a major breakthrough 
is presented. The President's hand will 
be enormously strengthened if he goes 
to Punta del Este with a congressional 
resolution of support. It is very much 
in the interest of our Nation that he 
should have that support. There is ex- 
tensive business, labor, and parliamen- 
tary support for this proposition. I be- 
lieve that we will miss a historic oppor- 
tunity if we do this with less than a full 
heart and with less than all the sup- 
port which Congress can muster to give 
the President before he goes there, 

Mr. MORSE. I have listened with 
great interest to what the Senator from 
New York has said. He is one of the co- 
sponsors of the resolution, which I in- 
troduced, and I fully understand his 
position. However, I wish to make this 
brief comment today, not for the pur- 
pose of becoming involved in discussion 
of the merits of the problem that he has 
raised. 

A resolution was reported yesterday by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
is true that I did not cast a vote in con- 
nection with the matter, because of a 
procedural viewpoint that I held, and 
other members of the committee hold 
that view. But those who voted yester- 
day did not hold that view. 

It was my judgment—and it is still my 
judgment—that we were in the stage of 
consultation with the President and 
should not have considered ourselves as 
being in the stage of legislative action. 
I believed that more consultation should 
be held, and that is why I did not vote 
on the resolution. 

I believe we should wait until the ma- 
jority leader returns from Montana, so 
we may consult with him, with the lead- 
ers of the committee, and with the White 
House, without proceeding to open de- 
bate on the matter by means of the sug- 
gestion that the Senator from New York 
has made. It may be that the problem 
can be worked out in some other way. 
It may be that the President might pre- 
fer to have no resolution at all. He does 
not require a resolution. He has the 
executive authority and power to go to 
Punta del Este, work out whatever ne- 
gotiations he would like to subsequently 
recommend to Congress, submit them, 
and then let Congress work its will. 

All I wish to say, because the Senator 
has mentioned my name in connection 
with his remarks, is that the Senator 
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is entitled to know what my present posi- 
tion is. My present position is that we 
should await the return of the majority 
leader, for consultation with the majority 
leader and the minority leader and the 
members of the committee and with the 
President. We should maintain this 
matter on a consultation basis for the 
time being. 

Mr. JAVITS. The reason for making 
my statement today is threefold: 

First, I wish to point out that the 
watered-down resolution reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will rep- 
resent a regression of our efforts rather 
than to forward them, and I am against 
the resolution. 

Second, I wish to assure the Senate 
that if we are going to consider any res- 
olution, it will be my duty—I hope under 
the leadership of the Senator from Ore- 
gon—to see that the Senate considers a 
resolution that is meaningful, at least 
the one passed by the other body. 

Third, I wish to assure those who are 
listening to this discussion very care- 
fully that what has been done does not 
represent the view of the Senate in una- 
nimity. Many of us—I believe I can say 
this fairly—understand what is at stake 
in terms of the history of the economic 
development of Latin America from now 
on. We realize the importance of the 
Latin American common market. We 
realize that there is a great body of sen- 
timent in the United States which wishes 
to back up the effort of those countries 
to the south of us, which will have very 
grave difficulty with vested interests in 
their own countries, in trying to get any 
such thing done. The leaders of this 
movement in those countries, such as 
President Frei of Chile and others, would 
be entitled to all the encouragement we 
could give. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the point 
of view of the Senator from New York, 
but I repeat what I have said There 
will be further conversations about this 
matter prior to the proposal to take up 
any action, if any action is taken on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I appreciate the Senator’s comments 
and his support as a cosponsor of the 
resolution. I shall certainly keep him 
advised of any information that I re- 
ceive either from the White House or 
the majority leader or minority leader. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield, if it is all right 
with the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself very much with 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon and, I assume, the 
distinguished Senator from New York. I 
have just arrived in the Chamber and I 
did not hear what the Senator had to say. 
However, for myself I wish to state that 
I think it was most unfortunate that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations voted as 
it did. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I hope the oppor- 
tunity will present itself for those of us 
who believe it was a mistake to at least 
bring up the resolution of the House of 
Representatives, and the language of the 
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resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This is an area of the world where we 
have been talking about good neighborli- 
ness, help, and assistance for years; they 
are natural trade partners. It seems to 
me that the amount of money we are 
talking about is approximately 30 per- 
cent over the amount in the original Al- 
liance for Progress, which required them 
to take certain steps, as we all agreed, 
before they receive any help. Third, it 
would be most unfortunate to have to 
send the President to the conference at 
Punta del Este on April 12, after having, 
in effect, suffered a defeat in the Senate. 
Actually, the President did not have to 
send the resolution here, but having sent 
it over for our advice and consent, we 
should not consent and advise him that 
he is all wrong. 

Mr. President, in any event I believe 
that we should continue to encourage 
Central America and South America to 
elevate and lift themselves, and we do 
want to cooperate. In the long run it is 
beneficial to them and eminently bene- 
ficial to us. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is the position that 
I have stated before the Senate. In 
terms of trade, Latin America, I believe, 
is the third largest customer of the 
United States, and this has an enormous 
meaning to us in terms of security and 
peace. I believe that an enormous is- 
sue is at stake. I support what the 
Senator divined: That the Senate should 
have the opportunity at least to vote on 
the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if anything is brought up. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I commend the 
Senator and join with him, as I have like- 
wise assured the Senator from Oregon 
that I would help him, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nomination of Robert C. Belloni, of Ore- 
gon, to be U.S. district judge for the 
District of Oregon, which was reported 
earlier today. 

Mr. President, I have cleared the con- 
sideration of the nomination with the 
acting majority leader. It has the 
united support on both sides of the aisle, 
as far as the Committee on the Judiciary 
is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the nomination of Robert C. Belloni, of 
Oregon, to be U.S. district judge for the 
district of Oregon, which had been 
reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. } - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Morse, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I can well under- 
stand that my colleagues would be misled 
as to the real significance of the Latin 
American resolution controversy. The 
New York Times seemed to misinterpret 
what it is all about. It said in an article 
this morning that the President had 
been rebuffed; that the policy had been 
rebuffed. But the fact is that policy is 
not involved. 

What is involved is the procedure by 
which the Senate is expected to give 
commitments prior to the knowledge of 
what it is committing itself to. So far 
as I could determine most members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations did 
not vote to oppose in principle either our 
policy in Latin America or the Alliance 
for Progress at all. They did seem to me 
to oppose the continued erosion of the 
function of the Senate as a party to the 
legislative process. That erosion has 
been taking place by the growing ad- 
ministration practice of sending up 
broad resolutions, in general language, 
which create commitments of future ac- 
tion by the Senate. 

In this case, if the original resolution 
submitted by the administration had 
been adopted, it is quite clear that when 
the agreements, whatever they may be, 
are brought back from Punte del Este, we 
will be told, “You are committed. You 
authorized the President to do this, and 
so do not waste your time in extensive 
hearings.” We are confronted with this 
procedure time after time. It happens 
time and again in the foreign aid bill. 

I do not wish to take too much time. 
However, a good example of a commit- 
ment we were required to honor in- 
volved the NATO interstructure problem. 
There was, I believe, $77 million in last 
year’s program. We wanted to cut it out, 
but the administration said “No, you are 
committed.” We were not technically 
committed. But we were morally com- 
mitted, because the executive made these 
agreements in the past. 

What would have happened in the case 
of this Latin American resolution is that 
if we had taken it as drafted, probably 
later this year, there would be submitted 
a program nobody knows today what it 
would be—and we would be told, “You 
passed that resolution; you authorized 
the President to do this; you did not dot 
every ‘i’ and you did not cross every ‘t,’ 
but you created this impression and you 
should not hesitate now to do what you 
promised.” 

Personally I have always supported the 
foreign aid programs, although I have 
had grave reservations, particularly be- 
cause of this kind of tactic. But it is 
not the policy, or the policy of aid to 
Latin America that has been rejected by 
the committee. It is the policy of trying 
to tie the hands of the Senate in advance 
of the development of the program itself. 
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If Senators do not care about their 
constitutional duties and are willing to 
be a rubberstamp for the executive, they 
should take everything that the execu- 
tive submits. Perhaps the Senate should 
be abolished. We do not cost very much 
money compared to the total cost of the 
war, and we might as well be abolished 
if we are going to take without question 
everything the Executive sends here. 

It is the function of the Senate to ex- 
ercise its judgment. This resolution was 
designed to circumvent that exercise. 
We have had several other resolutions 
in different fields doing the same thing. 
My interest is to try to raise a barrier 
to the continuation of a practice that 
undermines the little influence the Sen- 
ate has in the development of policies 
and the making of decisions. That is all 
there is to it. 

I can well understand that after one 
has read Mr. Frankel's article in the New 
York Times he might have a misappre- 
hension as to what this is about. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield to me for 2 minutes so 
that I might reply? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was trying 
to get on with my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, PELL 
in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would 1 
minute be sufficient? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
Louisiana did not put a restriction on the 
Senator from Arkansas. Any Senator 
could make things miserable around here 
if he were unable to get a chance to 
answer arguments. I asked for 2 min- 
utes. That is a minimal courtesy, and 
I hope that it will be extended to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope the 
Senator will limit his remarks to 1 
minute. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
told that we misconstrue what was stated 
in the New York Times. I understand 
the concern of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas about the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
but we are legislators here and we can 
read. I am not talking about the report 
in the New York Times. I am talking 
about what the committee did. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
gave the President no support, as did 
the other body. The other body gave 
him support in the basic concept of go- 
ing down and trying to negotiate a Latin 
American common market, which is in- 
dispensable in order to get them off of 
dead center. 

The other body did not commit it- 
self to give an appropriation or an 
authorization but they said: Morally we 
will support you if you go down there. 
The Presidents of other countries are 
unlikely to do it if they think that the 
Congress is going to turn on the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. President, if the Congress wishes 
to be constructive it has to be a party 
to our system of government. It can- 
not stand off remotely, unlike other 
systems of government. We have to co- 
operate when cooperation is in the best 
interest of our Nation, 
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It is not a blank check. There is no 
such thing that can be given him. It is 
an essential element to get the job done. 
I think we have a paramount, constitu- 
tional duty, the duty to stand up and 
be the third independent body, to get 
done what is essential to the security, 
well-being, and future of our Nation. 
That is what is at stake here. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6950) to restore the 
investment credit and the allowance of 
accelerated depreciation in the case of 
certain real property. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I rise in support of the pro- 
posal, offered by the senior Senator from 
Tennessee, to repeal the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund Act of 1966. 

Since I believe firmly that public sub- 
sidy of political campaigns is urgently 
needed, my inclination would be to sup- 
port any well-conceived step in that 
direction, no matter how small. In my 
judgment, however, title III of Public 
Law 89-869 is not only misconceived, 
but is in fact a step in the wrong direc- 
tion. We will be better off, I think, 
to repeal it and start over again. 

The 1961 Presidential Commission on 
Campaign costs, under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished political scientist, 
Alexander Heard, made a number of 
suggestions as to how we might meet 
the problems created by rising campaign 
costs. I believe those recommendations 
should guide us as we consider the mat- 
ter. 

But first the Long Act must be re- 
pealed. It places funds where they are 
relatively less needed and, more im- 
portant, it does so by giving massive 
amounts of funds in a dangerous and 
unrestricted way to the national lead- 
ership of the two major political parties. 

The Long Act has the potential of 
changing our whole political system. 
Our national political parties have al- 
ways been coalitions of State parties, 
which in turn are coalitions of local par- 
ties. Our ideal and our working rule 
have been that political decisions and 
policies will be made from the bottom 
up, not from the top down. 

Unrestricted public financing of na- 
tional political campaigns is a revolu- 
tionary overturn of principles which 
have served our Republic for 175 years. 
The national parties would be divorced 
to a large extent from local control, and 
given immense power to reward or pun- 
ish local candidates. By this power to 
decide where to concentrate, and where 
to refrain from, presidential campaign 
efforts, the national chairman would 
wield enormous leverage over the pros- 
pects and policies and, indeed, over the 
very process of selection of local candi- 
dates all over the country. The national 
leadership of the two parties could 
thereby dominate State and local elec- 
tions all over the country. 

Control of local parties by the national 
committee, moreover, would lead, per- 
haps irrevocably, to national parties 
rigidly organized along lines of class and 
ideology. If the history of the past cen- 
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tury has any lesson for us, it is that gov- 
ernments based on such political divi- 
sions cannot preserve either freedom or 
stability for their people. 

Now the Senator from Louisiana has 
proposed to amend the law so that each 
party will have to choose whether it will 
have its presidential campaign expendi- 
tures paid out of public funds or by pri- 
vate contributions. He did so, presum- 
ably, to meet the objection of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and others that the 
law as enacted last year would allow 
the commingling of public and private 
funds, and could have the unfortunate 
result of just adding public funds to an 
already acquired private treasury. Sen- 
ator Lone’s new proposal, however, in 
many ways creates more difficulties. 
The assumption is that the parties will 
choose public funding. But forcing 
them to reject all private contributions 
will only insulate them even further 
from control by their membership around 
the country than did last year’s law. 
The result will be an even greater de- 
parture from the goal of broadening the 
base of our political parties than was 
implicit in last year’s law. 

The law is also deficient in that it fails 
to reach most of the areas in which re- 
form is badly needed. As I have in- 
dicated, it fails to insure financial help 
to those candidates who need it most. 
It does not come to grips with the pres- 
ent unrealistic limitations on the amount 
of contributions. Nor does it seek to 
end the proliferation of campaign com- 
mittees which are organized to circum- 
vent these limitations. It does not deal 
with the underlying question of how to 
make campaigns less costly by lowering 
the price of some of the services, such 
as television, which candidates must 
purchase. And, as Senator Gore has 
pointed out, the law gives away the 
carrot without brandishing the stick 
when it provides its subsidy without en- 
acting any other reforms. With the sub- 
sidy in the law, the leverage to accom- 
plish further reform is greatly dimin- 
ished. This is unfortunate. 

The doubly unfortunate fact is that 
it would have been just as easy for Con- 
gress to begin with a step in the right di- 
rection, It would have been just as easy 
in those hectic days last October to 
enact a tax credit for small contribu- 
tions—$10 or $20 or even $50—by indi- 
vidual taxpayers to the candidate or 
party of their choice. Even without ac- 
companying reforms insuring greater 
disclosure and more effective limitations 
on contributions, such an enactment 
would have been an important step to- 
ward broadening the base of and en- 
couraging greater individual participa- 
tion in our politics, and toward relieving 
candidates of the need to rely on the 
kind of large contributions which can 
obligate or appear to obligate them un- 
desirably when they achieve office. In- 
stead, however, we began with a step 
which injected the Government directly 
into the political process in massive 
amounts at the national level, and ig- 
nored the State and local levels. As I 
have indicated, I think the implications 
of that action are so serious that we 
should undo it before we proceed fur- 
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ther, so serious that it would be unwise 
to leave its fate to the uncertain course 
of hearings. Hearings which are com- 
plete and exhaustive should be held, but 
they should be held after the slate is 
wiped clean. There would then be an 
impetus to do something and a stimulus 
to both the National Committees and 
their leaders to support change and re- 
form. I believe it would be better to 
have no law at all than to have this one, 
although new law in this field is desper- 
ately needed. 

Mr. President, I therefore urge the 
Senate to adopt the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. Let us provide 
public encouragement of campaign fi- 
nances, but let us do it on a clean slate 
instead of as an overlay on an ill- 
conceived design. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I find the statement of 
the able Senator extremely interesting. 
He has made a point and has emphasized 
a point which has not been adequately 
developed heretofore in the debate; that 
is, that this law which we seek to repeal 
would bring about a concentration of 
power in our political party structure in 
Washington not heretofore known and 
which, as he said, would be a revolution- 
ary change. 

In view of the Senator’s wide expe- 
rience as a national political party leader 
and participant, what power would he 
regard as being available to the party 
chairman or treasurer who possessed this 
large amount of money? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I might 
say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
the national party would take over the 
State parties. Talking about 1960, a 
campaign in which I had a personal asso- 
ciation, some 86 ½% or $7 million was spent 
all across the United States by the 
Democratic Party on its presidential 
campaign. 

If $30 million were available, the na- 
tional chairman of either party could 
easily decide to place a large amount of 
money into the campaign of any one 
Senator, for example, provided only that 
the money be used for presidential cam- 
paign purposes. Take a small State like 
New Hampshire. If the national chair- 
man decided that he was going to send 
$1 million into New Hampshire for an in- 
dividual candidate to use, albeit for presi- 
dential campaign purposes, that would 
completely undermine the local organi- 
zation. The national committee is going 
to control that candidate. It will be the 
national political party who will ab- 
solutely control the situation. No other 
candidate would have a chance. 

It would be a dangerous situation that 
was never anticipated or foreseen. 
Nothing like it has ever existed before. 
I think it would be extremely dangerous 
in this country, where we really depend 
upon and believe in local authority with 
respect to the individual candidate and 
the local party, to have such a large 
amount of money concentrated in the 
hands of one or two individuals. 

Again, I state, it would be the national 
chairman who would have the power to 
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make the decision as to who would be 
the local candidate. 

He could decide to give $250,000 to pro- 
mote the campaign of a certain individ- 
ual for sheriff, so long as that individual 
used the money in the presidential cam- 
paign. How is anyone else going to cam- 
paign against him? Or, he could say to 
someone who is going to run for the Sen- 
ate, We will give you $1 million to cam- 
paign for the presidential candidate.” 
How is anybody else in that State going 
to be able to campaign against an in- 
dividual who has $1 million behind him? 
This is going to be the destruction of 
local political parties. 

We have differences of opinion as be- 
tween our local parties across the United 
States. There are differences between 
and among the South and the North. 
If this law stays on the books, we are 
going to have national control of the 
actions and policies of local political 
parties. Nobody who is getting contribu- 
tions of $5,000 or $10,000 will be able 
to campaign against anyone to whom the 
national chairman says, “I have $1 mil- 
lion for you to run the presidential cam- 
paign in your State if you deliver the 
delegates.” It would be deeply dangerous 
and be open to great corruption. 

Mr. GORE. From this point of view, 
would this possibly create vicious con- 
tests as to who would be the treasurer of 
the national party because the prize in 
the pot is an estimated $30 million to be- 
gin with? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
it would. It would remove the local party 
from power. Take the national chair- 
man of the party out of power just before 
a convention, He will go to various 
States across the country. If this money 
is in his hands, he can say to particular 
people in New York or California or 
another State, “I will get you $1 million.” 
He will be able to dictate the nomination 
of local candidates, and exercise great 
leverage over selection of the national 
ticket. 

Mr. GORE. If it is a pivotal State, it 
might be $3 million. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Or $5 or 
$10 million. 

Mr. GORE. Suppose a Senator has 
not been cooperative,“ according to the 
interpretation of the existing party 
treasurer. Is it possible that, under the 
law that is now the law of the land, the 
treasurer of that party, to whom this law 
would make available an estimated $30 
million for campaign expenses, could use 
that fund so as to bring about the defeat 
of a Senator or the reelection of a 
Senator? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is, 
of course, extremely possible. Again, 
taking the example the Senator is talking 
about, say a Senator is running in a 
campaign. The national chairman de- 
cides he is not the one to run the presi- 
dential campaign in that particular 
State. They decide on someone else. 
They give him $1 million to run the cam- 
paign and establish the operation for the 
national party. He is going to influence 
that election. He is going to be the one 
to hire the people. He is going to make 
the decisions about television. He can 
get on television and talk about the 
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marvels of the party. He is going to be 
the one who decides about John Jones 
or whoever it might be. He will be able 
to advance his own candidacy, if he is a 
candidate, and the Senator who was left 
out by the national chairman will be in 
serious trouble. 

I would go back again to our own per- 
sonal experience in 1960. We sent an 
individual to each one of the States across 
the country. These individuals did not 
have the money themselves, but if we 
had had $30 million, we would not have 
to pay any attention to the State organi- 
zations. We could have just sent some- 
body in and given them $500,000 to spend, 
or in an important State, a couple of mil- 
lion dollars. They would set up their 
own local organization. They would not 
have to pay any attention to the State 
Democratic or Republican organiza- 
tions. Each would be controlled from 
the national party. 

Mr. GORE. From Washington. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. From 
Washington. 

Mr. GORE. And with public money. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the fact that the proposal 
which he is discussing says that the first 
disbursement of funds would be in Sep- 
tember of the election year? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I un- 
derstand that. But it also talks about 
the expenditures that have been in- 
curred prior to that time. Let us say the 
national chairman goes up to the 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Wait 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Let me 
just give an example of what I think is 
the problem. 

Say the national chairman goes to a 
particular State, the State of California 
or the State of New York, for example, 
and says, “If you follow my directions, 
or if you support my candidate, or if you 
cooperate a little bit more actively than 
you have in the past, I can see to it that 
you will get $5 million on September 2,” 
or, “You are going to get $2 million on 
September 2, you are going to get an- 
other $1 million on October 1, then an- 
other $1 million on October 15.” 

Whether the money is expended prior 
to September 1, or after September 1, I 
do not think is relevant. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us ex- 
plore that for a moment. The Senator is 
assuming that a party chairman or party 
treasurer might wish to support one 
member of his party for the nomination 
of his party. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
one example. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is assuming that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
one possibility. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The State 
party conventions are held prior to the 
nominating convention. After the nomi- 
nating convention is held, it is tradi- 
tional—and I believe the Senator knows 
this to be the case—that the nominee of 
that party then has the power to say 
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who any party officer is going to be, and 
if he is not satisfied with that party 
treasurer, he will get himself another 
one, if he is the nominee of the conven- 
tion. As a result a party treasurer in 
office before that time would know he 
could not commit how funds would be 
spent after he was out of office and every- 
one else would know that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Let me 
say to the Senator from Louisiana, I do 
not think there is going to be any prob- 
lem; if that chairman or that treasurer 
has $30 million to spend, I do not think 
anybody else can compete with him. I 
was close to the national chairman in 
1960; and if he had controlled $30 mil- 
lion, there would have been no competi- 
tion across the country. There would 
have been no contest. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the party 
officer of whom the Senator is speaking 
does not know whether he is going to 
be the party officer after the convention, 
when the nominee has been nominated. 
He is not in a position to commit to 
somebody a million dollars, or any figure, 
for that matter, not knowing whether 
he is going to be the party treasurer 
after the nominating convention. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. He is 
not going to be certain of that; but he is 
going to have the kind of conversations 
I have described, in which he can say to 
the person in charge of a political party 
in one of the States, “You support us at 
the national convention, and you will 
have $2 million.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But after- 
wards if he is not the party officer his 
promise of the money is no good and that 
will be known. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
chairman will say, “I have the other 5 or 
6 or 10 or 12 States lined up.” 

I think both of us have been through 
political campaigns enough to know that 
that is how a campaign can proceed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Promises 
may be made but they do not have much 
effect if everyone doesn’t expect his man 
to get the nomination. In addition, to 
get this money, he has to go to the 
advisory council of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, some of the most outstanding Re- 
publicans and some of the most out- 
standing Democrats. They also must be 
in a position to certify to the satisfaction 
of the Comptroller General of the United 
States that this is money that has been 
spent in a presidential campaign. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If he made 
payments in a general election, based 
upon efforts made at or before the nom- 
inating convention was held, he might 
have to go to the penitentiary for a 
fraudulent claim, if he did what the Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I do not 
think so, at all. Because you could easi- 
ly legitimately spend $30 million. You 
could easily spend $5 million or $10 mil- 
lion in the State of California. You 
could easily spend $5 million in the State 
of Louisiana. Say you decide you are 
going to spend $5 million in Louisiana. 
You say, “I am going to make $5 million 
available to you after September 1, be- 
cause you are going to support my can- 
didate at the national convention. I am 
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the national treasurer, and my candidate 
has a good chance of winning. You are 
going to get $5 million if you show up 
wherever the convention is held and sup- 
port my candidate, because I think we 
should spend $5 million in Louisiana.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If you make 
a payment based on what someone did in 
helping to get the nomination, you are 
violating the law, which you have no 
right to do, and you in reality would be 
stealing Federal funds when you do it. 
This money is to be spent only for legiti- 
mate presidential campaign expenditures 
of a man once nominated. 

We have laws on the statute books 
about that right now, to take care of 
someone who makes a fraudulent claim 
with respect to Federal money. People 
wind up in the penitentiary for a lot less. 
In addition, if the Senator has a specific 
problem for which he has a remedy, I 
will be happy to join him in working out 
an amendment when this is before the 
committee. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What I 
am pointing out is, if you decide you are 
going to spend $5 million through indi- 
vidual A in a particular State for a 
presidential campaign, he can spend that 
money, and is going to spend that money 
for television, for advertising, for per- 
sonal appearances; he is going to give it 
to workers throughout the State to work 
in the political campaign, for what will 
be perfectly legitimate expenditures, and 
when he comes back to the Comptroller 
General and explains how he spent the 
million dollars or the $5 million, it is all 
going to be explained properly. 

My point is that you can say to the fel- 
low, before that happens, “The money is 
going to be handled through you. We 
think you need $5 million in the State of 
Louisiana,” or “We think you will need 
$10 million in New York this year.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This law re- 
quires that the money must be actual, 
out-of-pocket expenditures in the presi- 
dential campaign itself. Under the laws 
right now there is nothing to say how you 
spend your money in support of a candi- 
date for President of the United States. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We are doing 
what the law already requires, making 
these people strictly accountable to the 
Comptroller General for all the money 
they spend, and when they come in to be 
reimbursed, they must be able to show 
the money has actually been spent in a 
presidential campaign, and it cannot 
be spent in the primary. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I under- 
stand that. What I am suggesting is 
that between September and October, 
you can increase the expenditures in a 
particular State over what they might be 
under ordinary circumstances. Both of 
us know you can spend astronomical 
sums in political campaigns, if you want 
to. You can easily spend $10 million in 
the State of Louisiana for a presidential 
candidate, because you can hire every- 
body in Louisiana for 1 day. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If a can- 
didate were so foolish as to spend $10 
million in the State of Louisiana, he 
would probably be defeated because this 
would mean he would have less to spend 
elsewhere. His opponent could not be 
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expected to be so foolish and he would 
spend the money where it would do him 
the most good in the campaign. This 
would be as foolish as if he were to steal 
the money. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. But 
there has been no suggestion of steal- 
ing it. No restriction has been placed 
on how the money is to be spent, except 
that it is to be spent in a presidential 
campaign. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. For a cam- 
paign for the Presidency, not directly or 
indirectly for services in a primary. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. So, un- 
der the example we gave, suppose we 
have an individual, or a Senator, run- 
ning for the U.S. Senate, who is not the 
most popular individual with the ad- 
ministration, and you decide you are not 
going to spend the money in that partic- 
ular State through him, you are not go- 
ing to spend it through the regular State 
organization, you are going to set up 
your own organization. So, let us not 
take $10 million for Louisiana, then; say 
we take $1 million for the State of Lou- 
isiana, or $5 million for the State of 
New York, or $5 million for the State of 
California. You decide you are going to 
set up your own organization, hire your 
own people, and all the television, all 
the advertising is to be done, not through 
the local organization, but through your 
own representative in that State. I 
think it opens the door to all kinds 
of —— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course 
you don’t use opponents but when you 
try to pay that man off for services in a 
primary, you have to pass the inspection 
of a board composed of four good men— 
here are their names, right now—you 
have to get by these men: On the Demo- 
cratic side, you have to get by Jim Far- 
ley, and you have got to get by Arthur 
Krim with that activity, and on the Re- 
publican side, you have got to get by 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Good 
news so far. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Fred Scrib- 
ner, former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, and you have to get by David 
Moss, plus the three impartialmen. You 
have got to convince them, that you are 
really spending funds for a presidential 
campaign and not making payment for 
services rendered in a primary. That 
might not be easy. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am 
not suggesting that what the money 
is being spent on would be illegitimate. 
You can spend any amount of money 
in a State, and who could decide, Jim 
Farley or Arthur Krim, or anybody 
else, that you have spent too much money 
in a State, or hired too many poll 
watchers on election day? I think it is 
going to be difficult to say how many 
poll watchers you should have in Phil- 
adelphia compared to Los Angeles, or 
how many you should have in New 
York City, or what you should do in 
the State of Louisiana. I think it is go- 
ing to be very difficult, if I may say so, 
for any outside group, no matter how 
distinguished it is or how great its in- 
fluence, to find out whether your ex- 
penditures are justified, whether you 
gave a man $25 on election day, or $50 
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to do registration work, whether you are 
paying that individual too much, and 
whether has was actually out working or 
sitting at home. I think you are going 
to get into all kinds of complications. 

I think we would get into all kinds 
of complications. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I outlined in my speech, it 
would seem to me that we should not 
pay for poll watching or any similar 
services rendered on election day. I 
have introduced a bill with amendments 
that I would like to make in the Presi- 
dential Campaign Fund Act to provide 
that we are not going to pay anything 
for poll watching or for transportation 
of voters to the polling place or for any 
other similar services that the Senator 
could dream up. 

We have provided appropriate safe- 
guards to see that the money is spent 
in the way in which it should be spent 
and not spent otherwise. 

I just got through making an argu- 
ment to the effect that where most of 
the improper influence creeps in gov- 
ernment is not by somebody bribing 
somebody, but from the tremendous 
pressure on a man running for office 
to find money for his campaign. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree 
with that statement. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The people 
who put the money up want some kind 
of an understanding that the man will 
not act contrary to their interests. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree 
with that statement. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There is 
the problem of providing the means with 
which to finance that campaign from 
sources that are above reproach, like 
Caesar's wife. 

We must provide every way that we 
can to be sure that the money is spent 
in pursuance of appropriate guidelines 
established by both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. The Democrats 
should know of every mischief that the 
Republicans are up to, and the Repub- 
licans should know of every mischief that 
the Democrats are up to. 

Each party can watch the other and 
see how the money is being spent. They 
can then have a chance to present their 
case to the people of the country. 

It seems to me that if this is done in 
that fashion, we would have much better 
practices. People are obligated because 
of positions that they have to take be- 
cause of the need for campaign funds. 

The Senator knows as well as I do that 
it is one thing for a man to receive 
money and say: “I am going to do this.” 
It is another thing to make a campaign 
contribution and have the candidate say: 
“Here is what I am going to do.” The 
people say: That is great. That is what 
we would like to see you do.” The one 
example is strictly on the up and up and 
the other is not. 

There may not be much practical dif- 
ference between them in some cases. 

My suggestion is that we provide an 
honest way to provide for this and then 
put in every safeguard that the Senate 
can provide for doing this. 

The Senator is a former Attorney Gen- 
eral. He can certainly suggest some 
things. 
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I have amendments that I have pre- 
pared, having heard discussions such as 
the speech that the Senator from New 
York is making and the speech that the 
Senator from Tennessee is making. 

The best single suggestion of the group 
was that we ought to outlaw all private 
contributions. 

There are other suggestions, some of 
which are clarifying. There are nine 
suggestions in all which this Senator 
would think are appropriate. 

If the Senator could suggest other 
ways in which money could be spent cor- 
ruptly, I hope he will inform us of them 
so we can eliminate them too. 

We should provide for honest financ- 
ing of the election and provide penalties 
and safeguards in the bill to guarantee 
the sanctity and honesty of the election. 
We should strike out completely any pos- 
sibility that the President might be com- 
pelled to make a commitment that he did 
not want to make, in order to finance his 
campaign. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. I under- 
stand. I am strongly in favor of that. 

I think the Senator has described the 
actual problem. I do not think that an 
individual running for the U.S. Senate 
or the House of Representatives or Presi- 
dent should be running all over the 
United States or all over his own State 
or congressional district holding out his 
hand for $100, $500, or $1,000, or what- 
ever amount might be involved and be 
indebted to people in some way because 
he needs the money to run his campaign. 

But I say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that I think his way is the wrong 
way to go about it. I think this would 
aggravate many of the problems that 
the Senator is trying to deal with. It 
would create more problems than it 
would eliminate. 

Returning again to the example of a 
national campaign, who is going to make 
the decision as to where the money will 
be spent in a presidential campaign? 
Would it be the national chairman? 

There would have to be a priority even 
if one is not going to reward anybody. 

Sometimes it is possible to punish a 
State or a political candidate of whom 
you disapprove. 

The campaign manager must make 
the decision as to where to concentrate 
the money and effort. 

If he decides that he does not like a 
particular State or a particular candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate or House of 
Representatives, he can decide not to 
spend the money in Mississippi or Mis- 
souri or New Hampshire or New York 
or wherever it might be. He might spend 
$5 million with somebody else or in some 
other State or may create a new and 
entirely different organization than the 
organization that has been established 
and is existing in a State. 

That is within the power of the na- 
tional committee under this bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
I understand the Senator, say a national 
administration, which generally controls 
the apparatus of the national committee, 
decided that a candidate for the Senate 
was not in sufficient accord over a period 
with the policies, programs, and plans 
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of said administration, then, with the 
administration working in conjunction 
with the national committee, a rival or- 
ganization could be set up in a State 
with assurances given. Then, in effect, 
a candidate could be set up against an 
incumbent, who had not supported the 
administration. 

Is that a possibility under this pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Abso- 
lutely. And it would not have to be at all 
corrupt. It could just be said: “This is 
the way we are going to run our presi- 
dential campaign in this State.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think I know 
enough about campaigns to know that it 
would not have to be corrupt. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator could say in his State of Missouri 
that he needs $1 million to run a presi- 
dential campaign for 1964, or for what- 
ever year it might be. Somebody would 
decide that that money is going to be 
spent through “A,” who happens to be 
a political opponent of the U.S. Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if 
I understand the observations of the 
Senator, over a period it would be possi- 
ble for a national administration to gain 
control of both Houses through the ex- 
penditure of this $30 million. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. It cer- 
tainly could have complete control of all 
of the political officeholders of that po- 
litical party. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator not understand 
that this money is now spent in cam- 
paigns and that the expenditure of the 
funds is now controlled by the party? 
The difference under the act we passed 
last year is the review by the Comptroller 
General and the opening of the records 
to the public. 

This money must be spent for the 
presidential election. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The money 
cannot be spent directly or indirectly for 
another candidate such as that to which 
the Senator refers. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. Let me cite an ex- 
ample. Assume that there was an indi- 
vidual who was going to run against the 
senior Senator from Missouri. That in- 
dividual could be given $1 million, and 
he could then go on television and talk 
about the national candidate. He would 
talk about the President and the Vice 
President. He would then spend $100,- 
000 or $200,000 to hire people. He is go- 
ing to put someone in every county in 
the State. They are going to be person- 
ally responsible to him. 

Does the Senator not think that is go- 
ing to be a very powerful organization 
within 3 months, an organization that 
could very effectively deal with the in- 
cumbent Senator? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator assuming that would be a candidate 
for the U.S. Senate against the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON] ? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. He 
could be a candidate for the Senate, but 
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he would be working hard for the na- 
tional ticket. Every time he would 
appear on television he would talk about 
the national ticket. Every time he would 
hire somebody, he would put his hand 
on the man’s shoulder and say “I want 
to talk to you about the national ticket.” 
He puts his hand on the fellow’s shoulder 
and talks to him. I think it would be 
nice. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Based upon the 
illustration, I am not so sure. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is really talking about spending the 
money on a senatorial campaign even 
though disguised as a presidential 
expenditure? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. No, he 
would be spending the money on a presi- 
dential campaign. I think, with Jim 
Farley and the other distinguished mem- 
bers of the group, they would be running 
all over 50 States trying to find out when 
a candidate gave somebody $50, what the 
man did with it, whether he showed up 
on August 15, September 15, or Septem- 
ber 16. They would have to call wit- 
nesses to find out whether any of the 
people actually showed up at the polling 
place, whether a person who spent $3.50 
for gas for his car actually used it. I 
have been all through that. No one can 
check on that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope that 
none of the Kennedy money was spent 
that way. I hope you spent your money 
for the presidential campaign. At least 
you would have to under the law now in 
effect. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We are 
very careful. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Just as the 
Senator from New York was careful with 
his money, I would expect any candidate 
for President to be careful that the 
money was spent for the presidential 
campaign and not spent for someone 
else’s campaign. If he were not careful 
he might lose because the opposing can- 
didate might spend his money more 
effectively. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We 
were extremely careful, but I know that 
a great deal of money was wasted; I 
know that a great deal of money 
disappeared. 

I believe the laws should be much 
stronger than they are. Also, we are 
talking, as I said, about $2 million or $3 
million at that time. Now we are talk- 
ing about $30 million. The power that 
would be given to one or two individuals 
in both political parties seems inconceſv- 
able. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator have much doubt that as the sit- 
uation is now, political parties are spend- 
ing upward of $30 million? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I can 
tell you what we spent in 1960. In 1964, 
as I understand, they spent about $10 
million apiece. They did not spend $30 
million. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Repub- 
lican Party that year directly accounted 
for $14 million, and many Democrats 
thought the Republican Party spent 
three times that amount. It is believed 
that the additional amounts for the most 
part were spent by committees. Frank- 
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ly, my impression has been that $30 mil- 
lion is a realistic figure of what it pres- 
ently costs to wage a good campaign. 

Louisiana has never been one of the 
real battlegrounds. The Senator did not 
use much of that money in Louisiana, 
because I carried the State for the Sen- 
ator at that time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Person- 
ally, I would rather see the laws tighten- 
ed up and the Corrupt Practices Act 
tightened. I would be in favor of the 
Senator holding hearings as to how the 
law should be tightened. I should like 
to see the law provide for a tax credit or 
a deduction, with an individual having 
the choice of contributing to an individ- 
ual candidate, rather than the law as it 
is at present, or as encompassed by the 
law that was passed last year. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Under this 
measure, there would be an accounting 
for all the money that was spent. An 
accounting would not be made without 
this law, would it? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Regula- 
tions could be written into the legisla- 
tion which would require an exact ac- 
counting. I would be in favor of that. 
But I would not be in favor of this bill 
merely because it contains that provision. 
If this legislation remains on the books 
as it is, it will destroy the local political 
parties in the United States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not be- 
lieve it would injure the local parties. 
The Senator has referred to the fact that 
a candidate could concentrate his mon- 
ey in one particular State. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
understands that with this advisory 
board checking on both parties, if one 
party is concentrating its money in one 
State, the other party is in a position to 
know that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So that if 
they want to concentrate their money at 
the same point, they have the power to 
do so, for their candidate. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. But in a national 
campaign, you always make priorities, 
and you decide how you are going to 
spend your money. The Democratic 
Party traditionally concentrates on per- 
haps a dozen or so States. That decision 
will have to be made, and that is a nat- 
ural thing that will occur. But with 
this amount of money, you are in a posi- 
tion to punish States and punish indi- 
viduals as well as reward them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why does the 
Senator think that a candidate for Pres- 
ident is going to spend more loosely or 
improperly money for which he must ac- 
count under this law than money for 
which he need not account at present? 
Does he not want to spend money in a 
way which will help him win? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. First, 
as I have said, we are talking about a 
tremendous amount of money, much 
more than has ever been available be- 
fore. We are talking about the figure of 
$30 million, and nothing like that has 
ever been conceived before. After 
hustling around for $3 million or $4 mil- 
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lion, we are now talking about giving 
each chairman or treasurer $30 million. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I have 
indicated, I do not believe the amounts 
spent are large relative to what is ac- 
tually spent now; merely large relative 
to the reported expenditures. 

The Senator from Tennessee did some 
investigating in this field when campaign 
expenditures were less than they are 
now, and he found that about $30 million 
had been spent by the two parties. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Does 
the legislation now in effect, that spon- 
sored by the Senator from Louisiana, 
prohibit private expenditures? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not at this 
point, but my amendment would. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That 
is why I say the legislation is so full of 
holes. 

The Senator from Louisiana has said 
that he will offer an amendment. It 
seems to me that the best way to deal 
with the matter is to get rid of the law 
and start again. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Theodore 
Roosevelt began to work in this direction 
in 1907. It took from 1907 to 1966 to get 
something done in this field. Does it not 
seem more appropriate that now that we 
have a start, and now that we have some- 
thing that will work, to proceed to study 
the matter and to amend and improve it 
in every way we can rather than throw it 
out and start all over? ‘The President 
seems to be of that opinion. That is 
what he said when he signed the bill into 
law. The Secretary of the Treasury 
seems to believe that. The American 
Federation of Labor seems to believe 
that. As a matter of fact, the professor 
of government who, I believe, heads the 
foundation the Senator’s family fi- 
nanced, seems to be of the opinion that 
you should take what you have and im- 
prove on it, rather than junk it and start 
over again. He believes that this makes 
for good government, something that we 
have been thinking about and trying to 
work out for 60 years. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I believe 
that if you have created a monster that 
is worse than what existed before, you 
should destroy the monster. I believe 
that we have created a monster. 

When the Senator from Louisiana 
talks about some of the individuals who 
support this legislation, he is saying that 
they like having $30 million. I do not 
blame them for that. But I do not be- 
lieve it is in the interest of the country, 
in the interest of either political party, 
or in the long-term interest of honest 
politics in the United States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to see the campaign for President spon- 
sored so that a candidate for President, 
be he rich or poor, need not be beholden 
to any financial interest; that he need 
not make any commitment other than in 
accordance with the dictates of his con- 
science; and that if elected President, he 
need have no obligation for the financing 
of the campaign, and need not feel that 
there is any pressure on him to respond 


which has anything to do with the cost of 


financing ‘he campaign. 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree 
with what the Senator has said, and I 
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would support any legislation that would 
meet those requirements. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the Senator on his statement and 
I thank him for his support. 

Although I do not wish to engage the 
Senator in a lengthy colloquy about. the 
constitutionality of the law, I would like 
to elicit from him his feeling as to the 
propriety, wisdom, and fairness—if not 
the legality—of virtually freezing the 
mobility of our political system, denying 
any benefits of this vast public fund to 
any candidate for President other than 
the Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates, whether it be the candidate of the 
independent party, the liberal party, the 
conservative party, or any other party. 
I am sure the Senator gets the point. 
It seems to me that the right to seek 
public office with equality of opportunity 
is as basic to a democratic system as is 
the right to vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. I thought that the 
Senator from Tennessee, in his state- 
ment, made a strong point when he used 
as an example the Bull Moose Party, and 
where they would be cut off from any 
help or assistance because they were not 
of the two major parties. I believe that 
would be a mistake and I believe that the 
Senator handled the matter eloquently. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. In connection with the 
line of inquiry addressed to the Senator 
from New York by the Senator from 
Tennessee I wonder whether the Repub- 
lican Party could have been born a cen- 
tury ago if we had established such a 
system, looking to the existing parties of 
that day. I think it is highly question- 
able. While I strongly believe in a two- 
party system, it is presumptuous, if not 
arrogant, that they will always serve the 
best interests of the public. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree 
with the Senator. It is an extremely 
strong point. 

Mr. CHURCH. In listening to this 
debate I wish to commend the Senator 
from New York for the emphasis which 
he placed on the danger of further exag- 
gerating executive power. It seems to 
me that the Federal system depends on 
retaining the vitality in the grass roots. 
The independence of Congress is in jeop- 
ardy if we place at the disposal of the 
executive a national committee in each 
party which is subject to the executive 
control, in so raising public funds from 
which we temper, direct, effect, and as- 
sert the political process. It seems to me 
that such a proposal could only have 
that effect. 

We have not begun to examine this 
matter. Can we appreciate or under- 
stand all the ramifications of this law? 
It was adopted hastily. We must not 
leave it on the books and trust that fur- 
ther hearings will take care of the 
problem. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree 
with the Senator. There are so many 
uncertainties about this legislation. 
Take its provisions regarding the signifi- 
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cance of the September 1 date, for 
example. While no payment can be 
made before September 1, it does appear 
that reimbursement can occur for ex- 
penditures which were incurred before 
September 1 of that year. Perhaps the 
Senator from Louisiana was going to 
clarify that by amendment, but I think it 
would be better to get rid of this law and 
start again, and wipe the slate clean. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to query the acting majority leader con- 
cerning the program for the remainder 
of the day and tomorrow. I understand 
there will be no vote today. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
intend that there be a vote today. I plan 
to recess or adjourn until tomorrow, as 
soon as Senators finish their speeches. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There will be an 
adjournment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And we will come in 
tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it is understood 
that we shall adjourn today and come in 
at 12 o’clock tomorrow, that will be 
notice to Senators with respect to the 
business for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Could we have an under- 
standing as to when the Senate will vote 
tomorrow? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I suppose we 
will vote on the matter tomorrow. I do 
not propose to suggest a unanimous-con- 
sent request at this time, or agree to one, 
but I think that we will vote on the mat- 
ter tomorrow. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
was told by the staff we would vote today. 
Would it be in order to say that we will 
have a unanimous-consent agreement 
for later in the afternoon? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, because one acts as acting majority 
leader does not foreclose him from acting 
as a Senator in this body. I do not 
propose to foreclose the rights that I 
have merely because I hold the position 
of manager of the bill or chairman of 
the committee. I would insist that as a 
Member of this body I enjoy the rights 
of others. I have found the futility of 
trying to make any Senator vote on 
something before he is ready. 

As far as I am concerned, I made my 
first speech on this matter this year. A 
number of Senators were not present and 
I would prefer that they read my speech. 
It is par for the course for the Senator 
from Louisiana to want to vote on some- 
thing. I have a speech in the RECORD 
that I would like to have Senators read 
before voting, and I would say that we 
will vote tomorrow. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I was not urging 
it. I asked the staff three times this 
afternoon when we were going to vote, 
and was assured each time that we would 
vote a little later today; thus, I wonder 
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whether a unanimous consent would be 
in order for tomorrow. If the Senator 
from Louisiana does not feel it is, that 
is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will make it easy 
for him 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would an- 
ticipate that we will vote tomorrow but 
I do not feel like asking for a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say that if 
there were a unanimous-consent request 
to be propounded, I am directed to ob- 
ject. I do not do this on my own ac- 
count but notice has come to me from my 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Over a long 
period of time, I have learned that single 
Members determine that we not vote, 
so that it is rather futile to try to vote 
at any particular moment. 

Mr. President, if I may have the at- 
tention of the Senator from New York, 
I did want to ask him a question or two 
before he yielded the floor. 

Did I correctly understand the Senator 
to propose, as an answer to the problem 
of financing presidential campaigns, that 
there should be a tax credit for taxpayers 
in order to help them make contribu- 
tions? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
that idea should be explored, of having a 
tax credit or a tax deduction for indi- 
viduals for particular candidates, plus, 
as I said, strong and stringent reporting 
obligations. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well now, 
would not all of that be subject to all the 
same problems of loose spending, poor 
spending, or unwise spending which the 
Senator has suggested could be the case 
with respect to presidential campaigns? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
great difference is, Senator, that it would 
not go through the national committee. 
It would go from the individual to a 
particular candidate and he could use it 
for a statewide office. The individual 
could use it for a local office, or for the 
office of U.S. Senator, or for a Repre- 
sentative, or for national office. It would 
be controlled by him. It would not be 
controlled by the national party. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Even so, it 
could 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
a very important distinction. I am talk- 
ing here, Senator, about the tremendous 
amount of power which would be given 
a national party by the legislation which 
is on the books at the present time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Even so, it 
could be loosely spent, as the Senator has 
indicated, and it would seem to me that 
much of it would go through the na- 
tional party. Money could be concen- 
trated in certain areas. That could 
happen. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That 
would be up to the individual, as to which 
party or candidate he was going to sup- 
port. It would be up to the individual to 
make that decision. Also, I would put 
on more restrictions that are not now 
contained in present legislation. I would 
want much tighter reporting. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is still up 
to the particular individual to spend this 
money as loosely as the Senator sug- 
gested, is it not? He could spend it 
loosely, or unwisely. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
that is quite true. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
suggested that funds would be denied 
to a third party. I would ask the Senator 
if third parties would not have avail- 
able to them the same sources of private 
financing which have always been avail- 
able to them. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes; 
but there is quite a difference here. 
Perhaps I am not getting my point across. 
There is a great difference between giv- 
ing someone $30 million, and telling 
someone to go out and try to raise money. 
I would say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that $30 million is a tremendous 
amount of money, and giving the two 
major political parties $30 million each is 
quite a Christmas gift. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No one is 
giving anyone $30 million. One must 
come here and show that he has spent 
x number of dollars, whether it be $100 
or $200. It must be shown how the ex- 
penses were incurred, and that the money 
is owed on bills, and then he must ask 
the Comptroller General to certify a 
check to the bills he has accumulated in 
presidential campaigns. There is a great 
deal of difference between that kind of 
money, and giving someone $30 million. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I do not 
think there is. Tell someone to go out 
and raise $30 million, and then tell some- 
one that he will be given $30 million, 
there is quite a difference there. If I tell 
the Senator he is going to get $30 mil- 
lion for a campaign, I am sure that the 
Senator is going to spend that $30 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But it must 
be spent in a presidential campaign. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. All 
right, but let me assure the Senator from 
Louisiana that there is quite a difference 
here. If someone is going to give us $30 
million to spend in Louisiana, say, in his 
individual State, I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana could find a way to 
spend that $30 million. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would that 
not be unwise if I were a candidate for 
President and I authorized the Senator 
to spend the whole of that campaign 
money in the State of Louisiana? 
Might I not lose the other 49 States? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
argument is that no one is going to have 
any trouble spending $30 million, if it 
is given to them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is familiar with that same problem in 
supporting a candidate for President. I 
have supported candidates for President, 
of course. Suppose I said to one of them, 
“We will raise this money for you, and 
you go out and make a speech or a tele- 
vision broadcast and we will try to find 
the money to pay for it.” It would seem 
to me that the only real difference be- 
tween the two is that in one instance the 
money is being made available by the 
public at large, and in the other instance 
it is being made available by a relatively 
small number of people. We put up 
relatively few large contributions. It 
seems to me that the more we finance 
campaigns through small contributions, 
say, $1 each, the less likely we are to be 
subject to improper influence. 
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But, let me explore this point for a 
moment: If we proceed now to require 
that there be no private contributions, 
would not a third party, which has al- 
ways had that available to it, in order to 
finance its campaign, be at a great ad- 
vantage? 

There would be no private contribu- 
tions allowed to the Republican or 
Democratic parties, but if a third party 
wants to emerge, say, would it not have 
every opportunity—perhaps, even more 
—to go out and raise all the private 
funds that people felt like contributing 
to help that third party to emerge and 
become a major force in politics. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. There 
is no question about that, but there is 
quite a difference. Again I come back 
over the same ground, I am afraid, and 
say that there is quite a difference be- 
tween saying, “You are going to get $30 
million,” and having to go out and 
hustle $5,000. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from New York, to ask him a 
couple of questions about the very ex- 
cellent presentation he has made in op- 
position to the special program which is 
now the existing law. 

Yesterday, I introduced a bill that I 
would like to have go to the Finance 
Committee for hearings, which I think 
will clear up some of the objections 
which the Senator from New York has 
raised. 

My proposal would be that we keep 
the same checkoff which the Senator 
from Louisiana has provided in the bill, 
and mark in a box on the income tax 
form that we want to make a political 
contribution. However, instead of set- 
ting it aside for the two major parties, 
as is in the existing law, the Treasury 
Department would send the taxpayer a 
voucher which he could contribute 
either to a presidential candidate 
through an official presidential com- 
mittee, or to a congressional or senator- 
ial candidate. That would mean that 
there would not be any contributions, 
perhaps, before the convention. 

If we go back in history to the situa- 
tion when Taft was nominated and 
someone wanted to support Roosevelt on 
a third party, they would say, “Well, I 
am not going to turn my voucher over 
to the Republican Party. I am going to 
turn it over to the third party.” It also 
would provide for funds to be made 
available in the year in which the third 
party was created, instead of 4 years 
after a third party had been established, 
when it was essential that it request 
campaign expenditures. 

We have provision for a voluntary con- 
tribution now. Each individual has an 
incentive to take a tax credit of $1 to 
contribute to the campaign. There is 
provision now so that, if an individual 
in the next campaign did not like the 
two candidates, and if ex-Governor Wal- 
lace was to be a candidate, he could con- 
tribute to his campaign, or if the party 
was fragmented further, the taxpayer 
could make his contribution to the can- 
didate for another party. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. And he 
could contribute to a local candidate for 
Congress. 
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Mr. METCALF. For a Member of the 
House or the Senate. This gives the 
check-off that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana wants. It gives each taxpayer an 
opportunity to voluntarily contribute. It 
does not give the power to the central 
committee, which power the Senator has 
emphasized, and permit it to spend the 
money as it spends it now. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I would 
like to examine it more carefully. I 
think it would be a significant improve- 
ment over what we have now. 

I assume that the Senator would vote 
to repeal what we have on the books? 

Mr. METCALF. I would hope we 
would have an assurance that, no matter 
what happens to the amendment, the 
Senator from Louisiana will call for early 
and prompt hearings to consider the 
other proposals. I understand how diffi- 
cult it is to consider a proposal, such as 
we are talking about now, on the floor 
of the Senate, but I believe if we pre- 
sented something like this we would allay 
some of the fears which the Senator 
from New York has rightly suggested and 
at the same time reach the rank and file 
and encourage them to contribute to 
campaigns and participate in political 
campaigns. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
there is some merit to it, and it should 
be considered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent editorial in a local 
newspaper stated: 

The Administration has acted with com- 
mendable dispatch in asking Congress to 
restore both the 7 percent tax credit for 
equipment investment and the rapid depre- 
ciation provision on building construction. 


I wish to add my support to that state- 
ment. I believe that the Congress will be 
following the course of wisdom in voting 
the restoration of the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit for business firms and 
in taking this action now. I believe that 
such action represents sound economic 
reasoning in relation to the present state 
of our Nation’s economy. 

It is logical to liberalize the Federal 
Government's fiscal policy most directly 
affecting business investment when at 
any time positive and continuing evi- 
dence exists of a slowdown in the Na- 
tion’s business momentum. 

There are certainly indications, in 
quantity, of so-called soft spots in our 
present national economic state. 

Automobile production for calendar 
year 1967 is over 26 percent off the 1966 
pace. Residential construction has been 
off substantially in the period of the 
past several months, and plant and 
equipment spending is scarcely higher 
than last year. Worrisome increases in 
inventories have been widely noted. In 
fact, it has been reported that manu- 
facturers’ inventories are at the highest 
level in relation to sales since 1960-61. 

Expansion in consumer credit on the 
installment plan during February was 
the smallest in 5 years. 

Particularly notable, Department of 
Commerce records indicate that coinci- 
dent with the withdrawal of the invest- 
ment tax credit last fall, harmful effects 
on production became evident, 

As a manifestation of the general mal- 
aise, which is not believed to be seasonal 
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in nature, we see recurrent reports such 
as that in yesterday’s April 3 Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post. In an article in the 
business and finance section, entitled 
“Investment View,” Harold B. Dorsey 
said: 

There is practically no support in the lat- 
est business statistics to justify a complacent 
attitude about the business outlook for the 
next seyeral months or for optimism about 
the revival of an upward trend in the second 
half of the year. The February figures were 
quite poor indeed. 


A general sluggishness in manufactur- 
ing has indeed been reflected throughout 
the economy, and when such sluggish- 
ness is not overcome in a timely manner, 
the inevitable results are a drop in em- 
ployment and a slowdown in investment 
activities. 

Without the stimulus of a strong flow 
of investment, sustained growth of our 
Nation's economy is not possible. Yet 
this growth is the taproot of our Nation's 
prosperity. It is the keystone of our 
business and financial well-being. 

To insure this vital growth, we must 
have the means to continue development 
of our resources, for it is this develop- 
ment which has made our Nation rich. 

Yet, how can we continue the develop- 
ment of our resources if we do not en- 
courage initiative in making effective use 
of the technological gains of our country? 

Such development requires initiative— 
business initiative. It requires invest- 
ment confidence at all levels from the 
sales clerk, who thriftily places her lim- 
ited savings for investment, to the big 
industrialist and the banker. 

And ‘anyone who has been following 
current stock market reports is aware 
that investment confidence has suffered 
a slump in the past months. 

To the extent that a recent policy of 
fiscal tightness has contributed to that 
wavering, stimulation should now be ju- 
diciously applied by restoration of the 
-percent business tax credit and ap- 
proval of an advanced depreciation pro- 
vision on building construction. 

This investment tax credit and rapid 
depreciation provision on building con- 
struction are needed both by light in- 
dustries purchasing new equipment and 
expanding facilities and by heavy indus- 
tries which manufacture the machinery 
needed by smaller firms and which pro- 
gram newer technological functions. 

I know the value of new equipment to 
our industries in West Virginia. I have 
seen the benefits in safer working condi- 
tions, better performance, and sustained 
productiveness. 

I favor an immediate repeal of the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit and 
the rapid depreciation provision on 
building construction for these reasons. 
Moreover, I believe these actions have 
an added practical merit from a stand- 
point of benefiting the Federal Treasury 
over the long haul. 

Accelerated business activities result in 
increased tax receipts to the Federal 
Government—both from corporate and 
individual income taxes and from excise, 
estate, and gift taxes. The profits gen- 
erated by improvement of the Nation’s 
business posture will provide returns in 
increased tax receipts to more than com- 
pensate for any revenue losses to the 
Federal Treasury. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp the article 
from which I read the first paragraph. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INVESTMENT VIEW: FEBRUARY STATISTICS 
CLOUD OUTLOOK 


(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


New Tonk, March 25.—There is practically 
no support in the latest business statistics to 
justify a complacent attitude about the busi- 
ness outlook for the next several months or 
for optimism about the revival of an upward 
trend in the second half of the year. The 
February figures were quite poor indeed. 

The total of all types of retail sales last 
month not only declined from January but 
they were also lower than they were last 
summer and fall. The February figure is 
only one per cent higher than a year earlier. 
After allowing for higher prices, the units of 
goods moving into consumption at the retail 
line were actually lower than a year ago. 

New orders received by the manufacturers 
of durable goods last month continued the 
generally downward trend that has persisted 
since last September. The February figure 
was 6 per cent below a year earlier and the 
decline was even larger on a unit volume 
basis, 

The Federal Reserve Index of Industrial 
Production last month at 155.9 was down 
2.1 points from the preceding month and 
down three points from last October's high. 

Hours-worked-per-week in factories last 
month, at 40.3 hours, recorded the sharpest 
month-to-month decline since 1960. This 
figure has also been in a generally downward 
trend since last fall and the February figure 
was 3 per cent below a year earlier. 

Factory payrolls last month recorded the 
first month-to-month decline in quite a long 
While. The personal income figures for Feb- 
ruary illustrate the shift in the product mix 
of the economy which is likely to continue— 
a larger proportionate dependence on gov- 
ernment and a perceptible slowing down of 
income generated by the private sectors. 

The sensitive index of industrial raw ma- 
terial prices has been in a downward trend 
for several months, suggesting a slowing 
down in the demand for raw materials (as 
well as an increase in supply) which, in turn, 
suggests that fabricators have an ample 
supply of inventories and are not particu- 
larly optimistic about the demand for their 
finished goods several months hence. 

The curling over of the long and large up- 
ward trend in business expenditures has al- 
ready been referred to in this space but de- 
serves repetition because this item is one of 
the most important purchasing power crea- 
tors in the whole economy. 

Housing starts receded in February, fol- 
lowing three months of recovery from the 
extremely low level of last October. How- 
ever, we are not inclined to place much 
emphasis on the latest figure because the 
month-by-month figures are often subject to 
temporary aberrations. 

The inventory-sales ratio of durable goods 
manufacturers continues to rise. 

Labor cost per unit of output continues to 
rise sharply according to the latest available 
figures, 

Most of the February statistics were so 
poor that there is room for suspecting that 
the weather might have been partially re- 
sponsible, although the evidence strongly 
suggests that adverse trends have been in- 
itiated. There is certainly enough substance 
in these business statistics to justify the con- 
cern about the economy's outlook which is 
now being expressed more frequently by non- 
government economists. They cannot help 
but observe the close similarity between the 
evidence now available and that which has 
characterized the curling-over phase of the 
historical major business cycles. 

Little wonder then, that there is skepticism 
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about the ability of the Washington author- 
ities to devise fiscal and monetary policies 
that are powerful enough to offset the se- 
quences of the classic economic forces with- 
out causing a huge government deficit and 
without aggravating the already serious in- 
ternational payments situation. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

What is the will of the Senate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BRADFORD P. TAYLOR CITED FOR 
MERITORIOUS SERVICE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a citation for meritorious service 
by the Honorable Stewart Udall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to a distinguished 
native of the State of Kentucky, Brad- 
ford P. Taylor. 

Bradford P. Taylor was born in Casey 
County, Ky., in 1903, a county adjacent 
to my native county of Pulaski. It has 
been my privilege to know his family 
for many years—a distinguished fam- 
ily—which has always served the people 
of their community and State well. 

The award speaks for itself, of the 
faithful service, ability, achievement 
during 38 years in the Geological Sur- 
vey of the Department of the Interior. 
Mr. Taylor’s career is one of service to 
our country and honors our Government. 

I know that the citizens of Kentucky, 
as well as his colleagues, are proud of his 
work. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITATION 

Citation for meritorious service, Bradford 
P. Taylor, upon retirement after completing 
more than thirty-eight years of outstanding 
Government service, all in the Geological 
Survey of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Taylor began his Federal career in July 
1926, and advanced steadily to positions of 
increasing responsibility. As a Planning, 
Project and District Engineer in the Atlantic 
Area, he displayed superior management and 
engineering ability in planning, directing, 
and executing large and difficult mapping 
projects in the eastern United States. Dur- 
ing the critical World War II years, his su- 
perior efforts were largely responsible for the 
exceptional manner in which the Topo- 
graphic Division carried out special high- 
priority mapping projects for the Air Force, 
Especially noteworthy was his excellent ad- 
vice and assistance in the advance planning, 
coordination, and management of many of 
the details involved in the expansion of the 
Topographic Division over the last twenty 
years. His expert analysis of the effects of 
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new equipment and procedures in mapmak- 
ing led to minimum interruption of opera- 
tions during the transition period. As a 
Planning Engineer for the Washington Staff 
from January 1958 until retirement on 
March 31, 1965, Mr. Taylor was responsible 
for developing long- and short-range map- 
ping programs for the Division. As a result 
of his extraordinary technical and planning 
ability and his superior execution of these 
duties, lasting benefits have accrued to the 
topographic mapping program of the Geo- 
logical Survey. In recognition of his many 
valuable contributions as an engineer and 
administrator to the field of topographic 
mapping, Mr. Taylor is presented the Meri- 
torious Service Award of the Department of 
the Interior. 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


AMENDMENT NO. 149 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 60, reported by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee yesterday, con- 
cerned with the meeting of the chiefs of 
state of members of the Organization of 
American States to be held at Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, April 12 to 14, 1967. 

The substitute resolution which I offer 
is substantially the same as one I pro- 
posed, but which was not accepted by the 
committee. I then did not vote for the 
committee resolution which has been re- 
ported, because I did not believe it to be 
an adequate expression of congressional 
support of the Conference, or of the pol- 
icy of the United States toward Latin 
America and the Alliance for Progress, 
as developed under three administra- 
tions with the support of Congress. 

More clearly than the resolution intro- 
duced by Senators MORSE, HICKENLOOPER, 
Javits, and MANSFIELD—Wwhich has been 
termed the administration proposal— 
the amendment I offer by way of a sub- 
stitute provides that additional funds au- 
thorized and appropriated by Congress 
are to be dependent upon “self-help,” 
“determination of need,” “effective use,” 
and made available “through constitu- 
tional processes,” thus meeting one of 
the objections made to the original pro- 


The chief point of my resolution, as 
distinguished from the committee reso- 
lution, is that my resolution expresses 
and pledges the support of Congress for 
this Conference, and specifically for the 
chief objectives for which the meeting at 
Punta del Este is being convened; 
namely, the organization of a Latin 
American common market, and the es- 
tablishment of multinational projects 
such as transport, communications, elec- 
trical energy, and river development, 
without which it is doubtful that a com- 
mon market can be established success- 
fully, or that the area can make effective 
progress. 

Tke committee resolution ignores 
these two objectives. The coming meet- 
ing has been preceded by much prepara- 
tory work in which the Government of 
the United States has participated. The 
objectives of the meeting and the agree- 
ments to be considered have received, for 
nearly 10 years now, the support of Con- 
gress and, I believe, of the country. 
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I believe that Congress should be more 
specific in its support of the Conference, 
in its statement of a policy which has 
been developed over nearly 10 years, in 
its support of the President, and of the 
Conference itself. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would the Senator 
have any objection if I ask unanimous 
consent to join with the Senator from 
Kentucky as an author of that resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER. I would be happy if 
the Senator would. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a joint author of that resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
completely concur in the statement the 
Senator has made. As I stated earlier 
today, I viewed with much dismay and 
amazement the action of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations in reporting the 
resolution which they did report, and I 
very much support the resolution which 
has now been offered as a substitute by 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky and several other Senators whose 
names he has listed. 

It seems to me that it is proper and 
right that we have before us for con- 
sideration such a resolution, because I 
cannot help but believe that there is a 
feeling or opinion, at least of a majority 
of the Members of this body, that they 
wish to support that resolution in the 
form that the Senator from Kentucky 
has introduced it, which, as I under- 
stand it, is very much the same form as 
that in which the House passed it. 

I happen to be one of those who was 
privileged to attend the meeting of the 
Organization of American States in 
Buenos Aires just a few weeks ago, and 
I was privileged, along with others, to 
meet and talk with the representatives 
of all the Latin American countries. 
They looked forward with much interest 
and enthusiasm to the prospect of work- 
ing to bring about economic integration 
among their countries. If there is any 
area in the world where trade barriers 
are not needed, it is in those areas, and 
particularly in the Central American 
area, where they already have a common 
market, but they will, of course, in time, 
become part of the larger common 
market. 

It seems to me that we could not fol- 
low the view which was expressed yester- 
day by a majority of those present at the 
meeting of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and still adhere to the principles 
as laid down in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. I was one of those who supported 
the Alliance for Progress, and I think 
most Senators believed in it. It seems 
to me that the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky is entirely con- 
sistent with the precepts and principles 
of the Alliance for Progress, and other 
expressions of cooperation, good neigh- 
borliness, and willingness to help them 
throw off the shackles of an economy 
which has held those people back for 
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centuries. I can see nothing in the world 
more inconsistent than for us to stand 
behind the resolution of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations as it was reported 
yesterday. 

As I said earlier today, I think it is an 
unfortunate slap at the President of the 
United States, who, as we all know, is 
prepared to go down to Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, on April 12, and appear along 
with all the other chiefs of state of Cen- 
tral and South America, in a common ob- 
jective: to try to improve not only their 
economic basis, which in turn, of course, 
will improve their educational basis and 
political stability and everything else, 
but at the same time, because they are 
able to develop their economies, they, in 
turn, will become better neighbors of 
ours, not only because we will be provided 
with better markets, but because we will 
have much more in common with them. 

So I am delighted that since yesterday, 
when the action was taken by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, there has 
been this groundswell of opposition ris- 
ing up, to let the Latin American nations 
know that the U.S. Senate does not 
stand on that side, but still believes in 
the Alliance for Progress, still believes 
that we want to be good neighbors in 
every respect of the word, and still 
believes that this Congress is willing to 
appropriate certain moneys to be helpful 
to them, when they have demonstrated 
that they can be, want to be, and will be 
helpful to themselves. 

So, all in all, I am very pleased with 
what the Senator from Kentucky has 
done. I hope that we can have his 
amendment before us for consideration 
in the very near future. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida joins with me in my 
proposal. 

No Member of the Senate has been 
more interested throughout the years in 
the solidarity of our country with Latin 
American countries than has the Sena- 
tor from Florida. He has always sup- 
ported the development of such great 
programs as the Alliance for Progress. 

I am a new member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. In the discussion 
of the resolution which took place last 
week, I was much impressed at first with 
the argument that was made to the effect 
that if Congress were to pass the joint 
resolution proposed by the administra- 
tion, Congress would be committing itself 
in advance to programs and projects 
which it did not have the prior oppor- 
tunity to study in detail. 

I think all of the countries that will 
be in attendance at the Conference must 
know that whatever appropriations and 
authorizations are made must be made 
through our constitutional processes. 
They must know that they will be de- 
pendent upon the availability of re- 
sources and the views of Congress at the 
time such authorizations are requested. 
We could not make available more than 
we could appropriately find the resources. 

The first matter which concerned me 
was that, after almost 10 years spent in 
the development of a policy toward Latin 
America, it seems to me that the resolu- 
tion which was reported by the commit- 
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tee was a retreat from the progress that 
has been made and from that policy. 

The amendment which I offered, and 
which I hope will bring about discussion 
and perhaps agreements from the lead- 
ers upon an effective resolution, does take 
note of the fact that whatever authoriza- 
tions and appropriations are made in 
support of new programs and objectives 
that they must be made in accordance 
with constitutional processes. 

Since the committee resolution fails 
to specifically support and approve the 
very objective for which the conference 
is being convened, I thought it neces- 
sary to submit an amendment which, at 
the least, would express the support of 
Congress as to these objectives—objec- 
tives which the member states now have 
agreed, after more than a year of discus- 
sion, are necessary if the Organization of 
American States, is to proceed toward an 
alliance of economic progress, social ad- 
vancement, and security of our hemi- 
sphere. 

It has been said that because we are 
engaged in war in Vietnam we cannot 
consider any substantial allotment of our 
resources to the Alliance for Progress, 
That is an argument that could be made 
against any worthy program today. 
However, I call to mind that perhaps we 
are at war in Vietnam because in past 
years we have been so preoccupied with 
the immediate crises of the day that we 
did not take note for 10 or 12 years of 
our growing involvement in Vietnam. 

I would not wish to see us make that 
same mistake now because of our preoc- 
cupation with Vietnam. It is important 
that we not fail to take note of the pos- 
sibilities of future crises in our own 
hemisphere. 

I earnestly ask the leadership of the 
Senate and the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
and I regret that I did not have the op- 
portunity to notify them that I would be 
here—to see if we cannot do something 
substantial to assure our neighbors in 
Latin America that we still pursue the 
goal and objectives which we have stated 
so vigorously and so ardently throughout 
all these years. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I ask either of the 
cosponsors of the amendment if this 
measure in any way disagrees basically 
with the resolution that came from the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. There is the 
change that the resolution which I have 
offered—and which I offered in the com- 
mittee—does express clearly that any 
authorizations or appropriations which 
are to be made in the future will, of 
course, be made through the constitu- 
tional processes and be dependent on the 
joint efforts of members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is there an implica- 
tion in the resolution that aid would be 
forthcoming from Congress? 

Mr. COOPER. That was one of the 
questions raised, and it is a fair and 
honest question. 

I gave my view in committee that the 
joint resolution which was offered on be- 
half of the administration would in my 
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view make a commitment. I would say 
that the amendment which I have of- 
fered would also make a commitment, 
but under more express limitations. 

Those limitations relate to: adequate 
“self-help” on the part of these coun- 
tries; a “demonstrated need,” “effective 
use” of our assistance; and, of course, 
there is always the implicit limitation of 
our own ability to furnish funds. 

Mr. HARTKE. In other words, this 
would be a blank check to the President 
in advance of his going to the meeting? 

Mr. COOPER. No; that is too simple 
aterm. It is not a blank check. 

Mr. HARTKE. It is a commitment 
for something, according to what the 
Senator said. What is it for? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senate has been 
making commitments for 10 years. 

Mr. SMATHERS. For longer than 
that. We began in 1947, in Rio de 
Janeiro and in Costa Rica. President 
Kennedy went to Latin America shortly 
after that. He then went to Punta del 
Este, and from that Conference the Al- 
liance for Progress was developed. We 
have had other meetings, too. 

This is a commitment for cooperation. 
We are actually, at this point, legisla- 
tively committed to something like $500 
million. That amount is already on the 
books. What we now propose is that 
if the countries of Latin America will 
comply with certain requests which we 
think are sensible both for them and for 
ourselves, and which we hope they will 
agree upon, we will endeavor to see if 
we cannot provide them with additional 
assistance. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky has said, at that point we will 
have time to determine whether Con- 
gress will make further appropriations. 
They will be based, first, on our own 
financial position; second, on what the 
countries of Latin America have done 
for themselves; and third, on what we 
believe we should do in the future. 

Mr. HARTKE. Did Congress pass 
resolutions before the President went 
to Punta del Este and before we en- 
tered upon the Alliance for Progress? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No. That is what 
is peculiar about the present joint reso- 
lution. I do not believe the President 
read the resolution. We have always 
complained that we were ignored; that 
we did not have a chance to advise and 
consent. So the President sent a joint 
resolution to Congress. He said, in ef- 
fect, “If you will pass that joint resolu- 
tion, that will let you be a part of the 
proceedings.” Instead of agreeing to his 
proposal, we popped him on the nose— 
at least, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations did. 

Mr. HARTKE. Why not withdraw all 
the resolutions? 

Mr. SMATHERS. For the simple rea- 
son that word would go out over Latin 
America immediately that the Senate, 
because of the action of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, is opposed to the 
President’s proposal. I do not believe 
that, any more than does the Senator 
from Kentucky. That is why I believe 
the Senator has submitted his amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. He 
wants to let the countries of Latin Amer- 
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ica know that there is a body of opinion 
in the Senate that does not agree with 
the nine Senators who voted to report 
the joint resolution from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HARTKE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the joint resolution makes a 
commitment to the common market ar- 
rangement? 

Mr.COOPER. Yes. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Surely. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does it take into con- 
sideration the effect upon us of our ar- 
rangement to help the Common Market 
of Europe? 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that 
argument, too. But Congress passed the 
Trade Agreements Act for the purpose of 
entering into an arrangement with the 
common market. Although we have not 
been able to do so yet, we are still work- 
ing toward that end. It is anticipated 
that it will take 10 years even to begin 
to operate with any effectiveness under 
that arrangement with the common 
market. It might take 20 years. Many 
problems are involved in the development 
of a common market, and in the estab- 
lishment of multinational projects, which 
are not mentioned in the joint resolution 
reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. It may take from 10 to 20 
years before such an arrangement can 
be developed, if at all. 

This proposal affirms the support of 
Congress for a Latin American common 
market. It would be an effective step 
toward the economic integration and 
progress of Latin America. 

These are debatable points. But it is 
my judgment that Congress as a whole 
and the country as a whole support these 
objectives. I admit that many Members 
of Congress do not. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am in favor of the 
general objective of trying to relieve the 
trade barriers, but I do not believe that 
we should go ahead and subscribe blandly 
and blankly to a proposition which says 
a market will be established and we will 
be frozen out. Where is any indication 
written into the resolution that the 
United States will not be outside the 
common market or will even have any 
opportunity for participation? 

Mr. COOPER. Every detail cannot 
be arranged before the proceedings start. 
The history of the preparations for this 
meeting indicates that the representa- 
tives of the states have agreed among 
themselves that the establishment of a 
common market in Latin America is 
necessary for economic integration and 
economic progress. 

This resolution, as I understand it, 
would support the President in his efforts 
at Punta del Este to assist them to reach 
agreements which would move toward 
the establishment of a common market. 
They cannot establish it there. They 
will try to reach agreements moving 
toward that goal and we support them 
in that objective. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand what the 
Senator is saying. I do not see this in 
the resolution. 

This is exactly what happened with 
respect to the establishment of a com- 
mon market in Europe. It happened 
with respect to the Kennedy round, 
which is a colossal flop. We did not re- 
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ceive these commitments in advance. 
We relied upon the same generalized 
statements, and now we are faced with 
the possibility of whether we are going to 
extend the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
or whether we are going to say, “We 
gave you 5 years, and nothing was done 
except to lock us out of a big market.” 

Mr. COOPER. My position is that we 
should favor extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. I do not take the view 
that because we have not succeeded at a 
certain point, that we will not succeed 
for all time. 

Also, I do not believe that you can 
hold back the determinations and ar- 
rangements of other peoples in the world 
to try to improve the conditions in their 
countries. With respect to Europe, we 
are still hopeful that with our great eco- 
nomic capacity and theirs that we can 
reach some agreement. 

I am in favor of the establishment of a 
common market in Latin America, and 
many others in this country are also in 
favor of it. 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not say that I 
was opposed to it. I want to know what 
this resolution is going to do before we 
start voting on it. 

Mr. COOPER. It will give support to 
the President, at Punta del Este, for 
whatever he can do there to assist these 
countries in reaching some agreements 
with a view to the establishment of a 
common market. I would say that it is 
a preparatory step. 

Mr. HARTKE. The President does not 
need a resolution to do this. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, he does not. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The President does 
not need a resolution, and that is what 
some of the argument pertains to. He 
could have done it without a resolution. 
Many Senators have stated on the floor 
that the Senate is ignored, that its ad- 
vise-and-consent powers are not used. 
So the President desired to make the 
Senate a participant. And nine Mem- 
bers decided that they are going to give 
him a solar plexus punch, and they did. 
I believe that in many ways it was unre- 
lated to what actually is going to happen 
at Punta del Este. 

I was in Buenos Aires when we had 2 
weeks oi argument as to whether or not 
they wanted to have economic integra- 
tion among the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. Some of them do not really believe 
that they want it. But it is our view, 
and the view of almost everybody else, 
that if we can have lower tariff barriers, 
no matter where they are, we then up- 
grade the economy of those countries; 
and when we do that, when those people 
have more money, they can buy more 
from us. It is the same theory on which 
we went into GATT. GATT is a colossal 
failure, as the Senator has said. 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not say that 
GATT is a colossal failure. I said the 
Kennedy round is a colossal failure. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It might be a great 
success tomorrow, if they could agree. 

Mr. HARTKE. If they could agree. 

Mr.SMATHERS. They still have an- 
other 6 weeks or 2 months to go. 

In any event, it is a belief that the 
whole world is better off if we cooperate 
and if we lower trade barriers and try for 
trade. To use an old cliche, we have 
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trade, not aid. And we are working 
toward that end. 

All this resolution does is to express, 
as has been expressed over the past 15 
years, on not one but five different occa- 
sions that I can state at this time—and 
I believe there are others—that we wish 
to cooperate with our Latin neighbors, 
who are some of our biggest trade part- 
ners. 

I am certain that the Senator realizes 
that Mexico is our second greatest trade 
partner in the world. We have a favor- 
able trade balance with Mexico. We 
make a billion and a half dollars. Vene- 
zuela is next, and then Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. In that area are the 20 top 
countries with which we do business. 
This is not aid money. This is not our 
own money coming back. We are trad- 
ing with them. We want them to get 
stronger and better, and we hope they 
will work with us, and we want to work 
with them. That is what this is about. 

We did not want the President to have 
to go to Punta del Este with a black 
sheep behind him which walked out of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations by 
a vote of 9 to 0. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator means he 
would rather have the President carry a 
little black bag. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We want him to go 
there with the support of the Senate, 
which I think does support him. 

Mr, HARTKE. I am in favor of re- 
ciprocal reductions of trade barriers. 
But I think it is high time that we recog- 
nized that the United States cannot con- 
tinue to involve itself in this split per- 
sonality on trade, and that is to say that 
we will provide all the relief on one side 
but never have any relief coming back. 

In this situation there is nothing to 
provide for the U.S. participation in the 
Common Market. We are locked out of 
the Common Market in Europe. There 
has been no reciprocity over there. 

What I am saying, honestly and sin- 
cerely, is that I hope that we will go 
ahead and redefine our policy, so that 
we will have expanding markets and ex- 
panding reciprocity and better trade. 
But I do not wish to export American 
jobs to South America at the expense 
of our people here. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Nobody else does. 

This is a belief that they will eco- 
nomically improve, that in time it will 
benefit the people of the United States. 
Nobody is attempting to hurt the United 
States—neither the Senator from Ken- 
tucky nor any of the other sponsors. 

We believe that our most natural trade 
partners are the people to the south of us. 
The European Common Market is pretty 
well locked up. Their natural trade is 
toward Africa, but ours is in this hemi- 
sphere. This is why we wish to continue 
to let them know that we are cooper- 
ating with them. We took the lead in 
urging them to go ahead with respect to 
the Common Market. It has worked 
beautifully in the Central American 
countries. They have integrated their 
business among each other by 150 per- 
cent in the last 2 years. We believe that 
all over South America this will be the 
final result. 

Mr. HARTKE. Nothing in this reso- 
lution indicates any reciprocity whatso- 
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ever. Nothing in this resolution indi- 
cates that there will be anything except 
a reliance upon gifts from the United 
States, no investment of private capital. 
It is not even discussed in the resolution. 
Whatever amount is forced upon them 
or given to them in South America, if 
they are given $1 billion or $2 billion, it 
will not be enough to make a dent in 
their troubles. 

(At this point, Mr. Spone assumed the 
Chair.) 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
want us to do nothing? 

Mr. HARTKE. No; quite to the con- 
trary. I believe the President should do 
as all presidents should do, and as presi- 
dents of other countries do. There is 
not another country that is going to have 
a prior commitment from its legislative 
body backing up its president. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is not 
correct in that statement. Many of 
these presidents have to get approval 
from their legislatures as to what they 
can do. 

Mr. HARTKE. What they can do in 
the final analysis. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. HARTKE. But no prior commit- 
ment as to what they are going to give or 
release. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We have not said 
what we are going to give. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from 
Kentucky said there was implied a com- 
mitment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If they will do what 
we think they should do, we are going 
to help. 

The Senator did not object to our 
helping Greece and Turkey, the help we 
gave under the Marshall plan, or the 
help we have given all over the world. 
where we have saved the world from 
communism. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator does not 
read my voting record clearly. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not believe the 
Senator objects to that. I am sure he 
is not going to object where we get a 
quid pro quo from them. 

Mr. HARTKE. Where is the quid pro 
quo? That is what I am asking. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is implied in 
all of this. 

Mr. HARTKE. I cannot find it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. They are going to 
make certain improvements themselves. 
That is in there. In any event, the Sena- 
tor knows what we are talking about and 
what the result will be. 

Mr. HARTKE, If I knew the result, I 
would not have these apprehensions. I 
believe it is fine for the President to go 
there, find out what we can do, and then 
come back and report to the Congress. 

The Senator from Florida said that it 
has worked four times successfully, so 
why change the rules in the middle of the 
ball game? It worked four times, so why 
not a fifth time? I hope the Senate will 
give urgent and deliberate consideration 
to this matter. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is go- 
ing to be against this, then? 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not say anything 
about that. I want an explanation. 

Mr.SMATHERS. The Senator will get 
an explanation in due course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move, in accordance with the previous 
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order, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 5, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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CONFIRMATION 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 4, 1967: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Robert C. Belloni, of Oregon, to be U.S, 
district judge for the District of Oregon. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Teacher Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Teacher Corps. 

The Teacher Corps provides a new and 
effective tool for schools with the most 
difficult educational tasks—schools in 
city slums and areas of rural poverty. It 
encourages dedicated and gifted men 
and women to join the staffs of these 
schools. It encourages colleges and uni- 
versities to design training programs 
tailored to the needs of those who teach 
poor children. 

On request from local school systems, 
experienced teachers and teacher-in- 
terns—college graduates with little or 
no teaching experience—go, in President 
Johnson’s words, “to the places in their 
country that need them most.” They 
supplement, not replace, regular teachers 
in poverty schools. 

The Teacher Corps provides both im- 
mediate and long-range benefits. Al- 
ready it has provided our schools with 
more than 1,200 young men and women 
with the training, the talent, and the 
motivation to teach disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Next year we hope to provide 
three times this number. 

But the benefits of the program extend 
beyond the initial period of an individ- 
ual’s service in the Teacher Corps. Col- 
leges and universities design both pre- 
service in-service Teacher Corps train- 
ing programs. 

This training benefits members of the 
corps and the schools involved, but al- 
most as important, they encourage all 
colleges and universities to reexamine 
their regular teacher-preparation pro- 
grams with an eye to providing the kind 
of training needed for successfully teach- 
ing disadvantaged children. 

The Teacher Corps encourages men 
and women to continue to serve in pov- 
erty schools for many years. The pro- 
gram provides a new career opportunity: 
teaching the disadvantaged. The or- 
ganization is beneficial to many who as 
individuals might find the task over- 
whelming. 

Because members of the Teacher 
Corps work in the local school systems, 
they bolster the efforts of regular teach- 
ers. The skills of these teachers are 
sharpened and their morale is strength- 
aned o continue to serve in poverty 

ools. 


This stable and dedicated educational 
leadership enables the schools of city 
slums and rural poverty to develop a 
climate for learning—a climate that will 
help poverty youngsters become produc- 
tive adults. 


Proposal To Convert Post Office Depart- 
ment Into a Nonprofit Government 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, Post- 
master General Larry O’Brien spoke out 
on Monday with a bold thought-provok- 
ing proposal to remove the Post Office 
Department from the President’s Cabi- 
net and convert it into a nonprofit Gov- 
ernment corporation. His candor in ap- 
proaching the issue of effectiveness and 
efficiency in the postal service is as re- 
freshing as his suggestions are stimu- 
lating. 

It is not often that a public official 
proposes the entire reorganization of his 
department much less the abolition of his 
own job. Yet, this is precisely what the 
Postmaster General did in his forceful, 
imaginative and far-reaching statement 
before the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion and the American Society of Maga- 
zine Editors. 

Many arguments can be and have been 
advanced as reasons to rethink the oper- 
ation and structure of the Post Office 
Department but none have summed up 
the situation more succinctly than the 
following comments of Mr. O’Brien’s: 

Recently, I was asked a basic question 
about the organization of the Postal Service 
by the preceptive Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Representa- 
tive Tom Steed of Oklahoma. 

Chairman Steed asked, “General... 
would this be a fair summary: that at the 
present time as the manager of the Post 
Office Department, you have no control over 
your work load, you have no control over the 
rates of revenue that you are able to bring 
in, you have no control over the pay rates of 
the employees that you employ, you have very 
little control over the conditions of the serv- 
ice of these employees, you have virtually no 
control, by the nature of it, of the physical 
facilities that you are forced to use, and you 
have only a limited control at best over the 
transportation facilities that you are com- 
pelled to use... ?” And then he added, 
this is. . . a staggering amount of No con- 


trol’ in terms of the duties you have to per- 
form.” 

I agreed with Chairman Steed. My area of 
“no control” is almost unlimited. This is a 
situation that has grown up over such a long 
period of time and has such a strong tradi- 
tion, that the only effective action I foresee 
is sweeping it away entirely. 


I know I join a good many of my col- 
leagues in welcoming Mr. O’Brien’s 
forthright appraisal of the relationship 
between the executive branch and the 
Congress when he said: 


The partnership is meaningful, the rela- 
tionships are excellent. 


This observation is one of the key rea- 
sons for the success of the American 
form of government, and one of the rea- 
sons that Mr. O’Brien is able to speak 
to Congress frankly and openly. We wel- 
come this frankness and we welcome 
creative proposals. 

While it still remains for the Postmas- 
ter General to present his proposal in de- 
tail, I do think it is opportune to com- 
mend him and congratulate him for tak- 
ing the first step and for applying to age- 
old problems the genius of American in- 
ventiveness. There are those of us, of 
course, who will be concerned that in any 
new organization the public service con- 
cept be maintained and enhanced and 
that justice be done both employees and 
management, but we will eagerly await 
further development of the pioneering 
new course that Mr. O’Brien has charted 
for the Post Office Department. 


Results of Questionnaire From Third 
Congressional District of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
results of a questionnaire recently sent 
to residents of the Third Congressional 
District of Florida, which includes the 
city of Jacksonville and Duval County. 
SA 18,000 citizens responded to tkis 
poll. 

The net results of the questionnaire 
follow: 

[Results in percent] 


1. Should the United States expand trade 
with Communist countries in nonstrategic 


goods? 
A Sp ea een E I RES Be ee 34 
M epee semen ce) LR A E 66 
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2. Should Federal income taxes be in- 
creased over Federal needs to provide for tax 
sharing with States? 


Yes 


3. Should social security benefits, and 
taxes to provide for same, be increased? 


{ee SETS RES USE PRES AE SSE 


Ar ———— dose 62 


4. In Vietnam should we abandon our 
gradual pressure course and pursue a prompt 
victory course? 


5. Should your Congressman vote to con- 


tinue the poverty program under present 
circumstances? 


North Dakota Views on Vietnam, Candi- 
dates and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
tabulation of views expressed by citizens 
of North Dakota’s Second Congressional 
District in response to a questionnaire I 
distributed recently. 

Tabulated below are the combined 
views of the more than 8,000 residents of 
North Dakota’s Second District who re- 
turned my questionnaire. It was mailed 
to all post office patrons and presumably 
represents a good cross-section. 

It shows west district people over- 
whelmingly favor stepping up U.S. mili- 
tary efforts in Vietnam; that they favor 
Nixon over Romney as the 1968 Repub- 
lican presidential nominee, and ROBERT 
KENNEDY over Johnson for the Demo- 
cratic nomination; that they are 5 to 1 
against the proposed 6 percent Federal 
surtax on incomes, 

On questions 2 and 10, responses are 
broken down by number, rather than 
percentage, because of the multiple 
choices. On questions 9 and 10, relating 
to agriculture, farmers and nonfarmers 
are tabulated separately. Both farmers 
and nonfarmers responded in about the 
same proportion they represent in actual 
population figures, but quite a few non- 
farmers passed over the farm questions. 

I am deeply grateful to the thousands 
of people who took the time to fill out the 
questionnaire and, in many instances, 
volunteered additional comments, I 
recognize the difficulties involved in an- 
swering complex questions with a flat 
“yes” or “no” but this method was used 
to reach a maximum number of people 
and expedite tabulations. The informa- 
tion gained will be most helpful to me in 
representing the district in Washington. 
Here are the results: 

1. The United States seems to have three 
courses of future action in Viet Nam. Please 
check the one which most closely reflects 
your choice of alternatives: (a) Step up the 
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bombing of military targets in North Viet 
Nam, including, if necessary, a naval block- 
ade, 75%; (b) Continue U.S. land, sea, and 
air operations pretty much along present 
lines, 9%; (c) Withdraw American military 
forces completely, 16%. 

2. Who would you like to see the Repub- 
lican Party nominate as its Presidential Can- 
didate in 1968? Nixon, 2,759; Romney, 2,278; 
Reagan, 898; Percy, 460. 

For Democratic Party Nominee in 1968? 
Johnson, 1,827; Kennedy, 2,028. 

3. President Johnson has proposed a 6 
percent surtax on personal and corporate in- 
come taxes beginning July 1. Do you favor 
this? Tes, 17%; no 83%. 

4. President Johnson has asked Congress 
to provide $1.9 billion for the war on poverty 
during the next fiscal year, Do you think 
this is (a) Too much, 80%; (b) About right, 
16%; (o) Too little, 4%. 

5. There is considerable support for a 
tax-sharing plan under which a portion of 
the individual income taxes collected by the 
Federal govérnment (perhaps 3 to 5 per cent) 
would be returned to the states to replace, 
in part, present federal grants. 

Would you favor this? Yes 79%; no 21%. 

6. Would you favor a federal income tax 
credit to offset, in part, costs incurred by 
parents in sending children to college? Yes, 
64%; no 36%. 

7. Would you favor a reduction in federal 
non-defense spending as a means of re- 
ducing the size of the budget deficit? Yes, 
84%; no 16%. 

8. President Johnson has called for in- 
creases in both Social Security benefit pay- 
ments and Social Security taxes. Do you 
favor this? Yes, 31%; no, 69%. 

9. How would you rate the kind of job 
Orville Freeman is doing as Secretary of 
Agriculture? Farmers: Good, 7%; fair, 27%; 
poor, 66%. Non-farmers: Good, 9%; fair, 
37%; poor, 54%. 

10. On the question of Federal farm pro- 
grams, would you favor: 

(a) Abolishing all price supports and 
controls? Farmers: yes, 1,085; no, 1,871. 
Non-farmers: yes, 1,531; no, 1,246. 

(b) Higher price supports with controls 
as needed? Farmers: yes, 2,234; no, 368. 
Non-farmers: yes, 1,256; no, 697. 

(c) Continuing present programs about as 
they are? Farmers: yes, 650; no, 1,013. Non- 
farmers: yes, 566; no, 978. 

11. Would you favor tighter import con- 
trols on foreign meats, dairy products, sugar 
and other competitive farm commodities? 
Yes, 87%; no, 13%. 

12. Do you favor the seating of Adam Clay- 
ton Powell? Yes, 7%; no, 93%. 


For General Excellence in Local Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last 
month an alert, courageous, informative, 
and entertaining weekly newspaper re- 
ceived a well-deserved honor when the 
Johnstown, Pa., Observer was named 
winner of the Golden Quill Award for 
general excellence in local coverage. 

The presentation took place at the sev- 
enth annual Golden Quill Awards dinner 
in Pittsburgh—an event sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
and the Pittsburgh Press Club. Cospon- 
sors include officials of such firms as the 
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United States Steel Corp., Mellon Na- 
tional Bank, Gulf Oil Corp., National 
Steel Corp., the Koppers Co., and other 
leading business firms. 

The Johnstown Observer was one of 
only three among more than 400 entries 
including newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations in 16 western Pennsylva- 
nia counties—to be cited for excellence. 
Johnstown and the entire area are proud 
of this tribute to editor and publisher, 
Larry D. Martin, and his staff. 

Features that appealed to the judges 
were a series of Mr. Martin’s editorials 
as well as columns by Jim Malloy, Jr., 
associate editor, and Betty Marky. With 
writers of this caliber, the Observer has 
to be one of the favorites in any competi- 
tion, and the prize will not be the last 
for this growing publication. 

Forthright and fearless newspapers 
are a vital component of community 
progress and a necessary safeguard to 
the integrity of public officials. The Ob- 
server is to be congratulated for the new 
recognition it has received. 


Fino Introduces 1967 Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a package of legislative pro- 
posals relating to housing and urban 
development. 

My four bills are as follows: 

First. To provide for a bank for urban 
rehabilitation and development within 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, which bank would: First, 
insure loans—above existing ceilings—of 
up to $50 million for FHA multifamily 
housing projects—rehabilitation, as well 
as other FHA 221 programs—and insure 
loans for mass transit programs for 
which grants could be made under the 
Mass Transportation Act; second, make 
direct loans of up to $10 million for re- 
habilitation of housing in urban areas of 
extreme socioeconomic tension; and, 
third, guarantee municipal bond issues 
issued to finance such projects regarding 
which loans could be made or insured 
under the bank’s other programs. Pub- 
lic agencies and corporations, as well as 
private persons, would be eligible for 
bank loans and insurance. I introduced 
this bill in the 89th Congress as H.R. 
17997. 

Second. To amend the National Hous- 
ing Act to provide for more careful ad- 
ministration by FHA of its multifamily 
housing programs by first, prohibiting 
FHA from extending or modifying mort- 
gages in default unless income from the 
insured project is held in trust; second, 

requiring contractors furnishing mate- 
rials or services to multifamily housing 
projects to certify the cost before FHA 
can insure; and third, prohibit FHA 


from insuring multifamily projects un- 
less there is a binding agreement that the 
Comptroller General may have access 
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to the books. Senators Ervin and Mc- 
CLELLAN have introduced this bill in the 
90th Congress as S. 1249. 

Third. To amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to provide tax incentives for 
the rehabilitation of rental housing for 
low-income families by allowing a 6-year 
depreciation writeoff of the cost of reha- 
bilitating housing, with a 20-percent 
bonus in the first year. Senator Javrrs 
has introduced this bill in the 90th Con- 
gress as S. 1199, and Congressman Bur- 
ton has introduced it as H.R. 7328. 

Fourth. To amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to deny capital gains tax treat- 
ment to unimproved real estate, to limit 
the deduction for real estate taxes paid 
on unimproved land, and to eliminate 
the deductions for real estate taxes and 
depreciation on multifamily housing 
which is not maintained in a safe and 
sanitary condition. I introduced this bill 
in the 89th Congress as H.R. 14995. 

During the last few years, I have been 
privileged to be among the leaders of the 
fight against the administration’s bu- 
reaucratic, wasteful, and socially schem- 
ing rent subsidy and demonstration cities 
programs. I regret that the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development has, 
in the words of Barron’s financial 
weekly, used the Nation’s urban crisis 
as an excuse to get the social planning 
“camel into the tent“ that is, enact 
housing legislation designed to achieve 
social upheaval. 

As this administration knows full well, 
the cities need Federal help, but not Fed- 
eral control. This administration uses 
Federal aid as a stalking horse for Fed- 
eral control which the Federal Govern- 
ment intends to exert on behalf of spe- 
cial interest groups. Frankly, I disagree 
with this whole philosophy. I think that 
private enterprise offers the real hope for 
rebuilding our cities. If the Federal 
Government will content itself with 
helping private enterprise to do the job, 
we will be spared Federal control and 
bureaucratic waste. The achievements 
of corporations like U.S. Gypsum, and 
Smith, Kline & French, ought to con- 
vince the White House to give busi- 
ness the tax and mortgage insurance en- 
couragement necessary to do the job and 
foreswear the sociopolitical ambitions 
of the Washington housing bureaucracy. 

With these thoughts in mind, I am 
today introducing four bills which I 
think can help to solve the crisis of the 
cities. First, I am reintroducing my 1966 
bill to establish a bank for urban rehabil- 
itation and development within the Fed- 
eral Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. The bank would insure 
loans for rehabilitation and other multi- 
family project housing activities under- 
taken by private persons and public 
agencies up to $50 million, going beyond 
the limit of some existing Federal pro- 
grams. The bank could also insure local 
mass transit project loans up to $50 mil- 
lion providing the projects meet existing 
requirements for a mass transit program 
grant. Additionally, the bank would be 
empowered to make, rather than merely 
insure, loans for housing rehabilitation 
in areas of socioeconomic crisis. Lastly, 
the bank would be empowered to guar- 
antee municipal bond issues for pur- 
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poses for which it could make or insure 
loans. I believe that the bank for urban 
rehabilitation and development could be 
just what business needs to get going in 
the field of housing rehabilitation. I 
think my proposed bank would provide 
a great alternative to the power-hungry 
demonstration cities program and un- 
necessarily cumbersome homeownership 
plans. 

Second, I am introducing a bill which 
Senators ERVIN and MCCLELLAN have au- 
thored to impose new and stricter stand- 
ards on FHA's sloppy administration of 
multifamily housing projects. The ad- 
ministrative incompetence of FHA is so 
noticeable that Reader's Digest entitled 
a recent exposé “The Stench at FHA.” 
As a Housing Subcommittee member, I 
know that Reader’s Digest is correct. If 
we impose tougher standards on FHA, 
perhaps some of the money they spend 
will go to provide housing and not bank 
accounts for windfallers. 

My third bill has already been intro- 
duced by Senator Javits and Representa- 
tive Button. Simply put, it would en- 
courage housing rehabilitation by set- 
ting up a new tax incentive scheme 
whereby builders could write off reha- 
bilitation costs over a 5-year period, be- 
sides getting a 20-percent bonus deduc- 
tion in the first year. While I am 
completely in favor of the general idea 
of tax help for rehabilitation efforts, I 
recognize that there are several ap- 
proaches which can be followed. 

My fourth bill is similar to one I in- 
troduced last year, based on suggestions 
in several labor and architectural jour- 
nals that our present tax treatment of 
land transactions encourages both land 
speculation and long-term idling of val- 
uable land, which affects land prices and 
thus housing prices. Besides denying 
capital gains tax treatment to unim- 
proved real estate, my bill would also 
strike at the profits of slumlords by 
denying Federal income tax deductions 
for real estate taxes and depreciation on 
multifamily housing which is not main- 
tained in a safe and sanitary condition. 
My proposal would make it uneconomic 
for slumlords to operate their slum prop- 
erties. A dearth of profits will be a far 
greater blow to slumism than all the 
demonstration cities programs the ad- 
ministration can conjure up. 

I hope that the late April Housing 
Subcommittee hearings will give me a 
chance to discuss these proposals with 
expert and governmental witnesses. 


Bennett Introduces Bill To Get at Federal 
Home Loan Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
IN THE 9 ee eee 
Tuesday, April 4. 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 7822, to strike a 
blow against fraud in the Federal home 
loan and mortgage insurance programs, 
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specifically to get at the so-called “equity 
skinner” and it carries a penalty of a 
$10,000 fine and 5 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Because of lax real estate laws and 
slow foreclosure proceedings in many 
States, unscrupulous persons are assum- 
ing the mortgage on property, insured 
under the veterans and Federal home 
loan program, with the deliberate intent 
of making few, if any, payments on the 
mortgage, and cashing in on rentals or 
other profits that may be accrued before 
foreclosure. 

Generally, an equity skinner is one who 
takes advantage of a homeowner’s des- 
peration to sell his property. In des- 
peration the homeowner is willing to sac- 
rifice his own investment to dispose of 
the property. The equity skinner offers 
little or nothing down and usually repre- 
sents that the house is just what his fam- 
ily or relatives need. 

Often the skinner offers to prepare the 
deed of transfer, but in most cases will 
not record the transaction. The skinner 
may then rent the property at a cheap 
rental in order to get occupancy immedi- 
ately. Although he collects rent, he does 
not make the mortgage payments. 

This can be done for approximately 6 
months in my own State because fore- 
closure proceedings take about that long 
to complete. Thus, the skinner who has 
purchased the property for $100 down 
and rented it for $90 a month has made a 
net profit of $440 for the period. 

Equity skinners generally do not oper- 
ate in States where foreclosures may be 
completed promptly under the State’s 
foreclosure statute and where there is 
no State statutory period of redemption. 

In Florida’s Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I represent, there have been 
many cases of a flourishing trade by 
these parasites. 

Tragically, servicemen are prime tar- 
gets of the skinner because of the need 
to sell their homes in a hurry when they 
are transferred. 

The Florida State’s attorney’s office in 
Jacksonville has spent considerable time 
and effort in attempting to stop this 
practice, but due to inadequate laws the 
task has become nearly impossible. 

Efforts by the Federal Government to 
successfully prosecute equity skinners 
have to date been limited to only a few 
cases, and convictions in those cases have 
been for violations of Federal mail fraud 
statutes. 

I believe the bill I have introduced will 
permit the Federal Government to suc- 
cessfully prosecute the person who en- 
gages in equity skinning, and I am hope- 
ful that it can be enacted without undue 
delay. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

H.R. 7822 
A bill to eliminate fraud from the Federal 
home loan and mortgage insurance programs 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 61 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

§ 3506. Fraudulent purchase of guaranteed 
or insured real property. 


“Any person who purchases any real prop- 
erty which is security for a loan which is 
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teed or insured under chapter 37 of 
this title with the intention of— 

“(1) not making payments on such loan 
as they are due, or 

“(2) selling or otherwise conveying such 
property (while it is security for such loan) 
to another person with knowledge that such 
other person cannot or intends not to make 
payments on such loan as they are due, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or impris- 
oned not more than five years, or both.” 

(b) The table of sections of chapter 61 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“3506. Fraudulent purchase of guaranteed or 

insured real property.” 

Sec. 2. Title V of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“PRAUDULENT PURCHASE OF PROPERTY COVERED 
BY INSURED MORTGAGE 

“Sec. 524. Any person who purchases any 
real property upon which there is located 
a one-, two-, three-, or four-family residence 
covered by a mortgage insured under any of 
the provisions of this Act, with the inten- 
tion of— 

“(1) not making payments under such 
mortgage as they are due, or 

(2) selling or otherwise conveying such 
property (while it is covered by such mort- 
gage) to another person with knowledge that 
such other person cannot or intends not to 
make payments under such mortgage as they 
are due, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both.” 


Tax Relief for Homeowners and Tenants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I have, 
today, introduced H.R. 7945, “to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide a credit for certain local resi- 
dential real property taxes.” 

The bill will provide tax relief for 
homeowners and tenants through a Fed- 
eral tax credit based on local property 
taxes or rentals paid. The legislation 
implements a proposal made last month 
by the distinguished county executive of 
Nassau County, N.Y., the Honorable 
Eugene H. Nickerson. I included an ex- 
planation of the Nickerson plan for tax 
relief in my statement calling for an 
overhaul of our tax laws. See CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, March 20, 1967, page 
H3022. 

Thus it will be observed that under the 
bill a Federal tax credit is allowed in 
cases of hardship; that is, whenever local 
property taxes exceed 5 percent of a tax- 
payer’s household income. In the case 
of tenants, property taxes are deemed 
5 to 25 percent of the amount of rent 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 7945 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide a credit for certain local 
residential real property taxes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subpart A of part IV of chapter 1 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits against tax) is amended by renum- 
bering section 40 as section 41 and by in- 
serting after section 39 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 40. Local residential real property 

taxes. 

„(a) ALLOWANCE or CRRDrr.—If an individ- 
ual chooses to have the benefits of this 
section for the taxable year, there shall be 
allowed to such individual, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year, an amount equa! to 75 
percent of such individual’s base overage for 
such taxable year. 

“(b) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.— 
For purposes of this section— 

“(1) Base Overace.—The term ‘base over- 
age’ means an amount equal to 80 percent 
of the overage for the taxable year. 

“(2) Overace—In the case of any tax- 
payer for the taxable year, the term ‘over- 
age’ means the amount by which his local 
residential real property taxes exceed 5 per- 
cent of his household income. 

“(3) LOCAL RESIDENTIAL REAL PROPERTY 
TAXES.— 

“(A) The term ‘local residential real 
property taxes’ means taxes imposed by a 
political subdivision of a State or by the 
District of Columbia which are paid or ac- 
crued by the taxpayer during the taxable 
year with respect to real property which he 
is using as his principal residence. 

“(B) In the case of a taxpayer who rents 

real property and uses such property as his 
principal residence, an amount equal to 25 
percent of the rent which he pays or accrues 
during the taxable year for the use of such 
property shall be treated as local residential 
real property taxes. 
For purposes of subparagraph (B), (i) where 
some or all of the utilities are furnished 
without separate charge, the amount taken 
into account as rent shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
be properly reduced for that portion of the 
rent which is properly attributable to the 
utilities so furnished, and (ii) the rent so 
adjusted which is taken into account for any 
taxable year shall not exceed $2,400. 

“(4) HOUSEHOLD INCOME.—In the case of 
any taxpayer for the taxable year, the term 
‘household income’ means— 

“(A) the taxable income of the taxpayer 
and his spouse, plus 

“(B) an amount equal to all interest, an- 
nuities, pensions, remunerations, emolu- 
ments, and other fixed or periodical gains, 
profits, and income of the taxpayer or his 
spouse which are excludable from gross in- 
come, plus 

“(C) the aggregate amount contributed 
or paid during the taxable year for the main- 
tenance of the household by members of the 
household other than the taxpayer and his 

use. 

“(5) LIMIT on crepit.—The credit allowed 
by this section for the taxable year shall not 
exceed 

“(A) $300, plus 

“(B) in the case of a taxpayer whose tax 
is determined under section 1 without regard 
to the standard deduction, the amount by 
which his liability for tax under this chapter 
is greater than it would be but for section 
275(a)(6) (denying a deduction for local 
residential real property taxes in the case of 
an individual who chooses to take the bene- 
fits of this section). 

“(6) ONLY ONE SPOUSE MAY TAKE CREDIT.— 
In the case of a husband and wife filing 
separate returns, only one may take the 
credit allowed by this section. 

“(7) SECTION NOT TO PRODUCE REFUND.— 
The credit allowed by this section for the 
taxable year shall not exceed the tax imposed 
by this chapter for such year, reduced by the 
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sum of the credits allowable under section 
33, section 35, section 37, and section 38.” 

(b) The table of sections for such sub- 
part A is amended by striking out the last 
line and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 40. Local 
taxes. 
“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 

(e) Section 275(a) of such Code (relating 
to certain taxes not deductible) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(6) Local residential real property taxes 
(within the meaning of section 40(b) (3) 
(A)), if the individual chooses to take the 
benefits of section 40 for the taxable year.” 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1966. 


The increasing burden of local taxes is 
eased through this credit approach and 
a form of tax sharing is authorized be- 
tween the Federal Government and local 
governments. 

The “Nickerson plan,” which this legis- 
lation seeks to implement and translate 
into law, has a limited precedent in the 
State of Wisconsin which has a similar 
State tax credit for senior citizens. It is 
hoped that other States will adopt legis- 
lation to provide tax credits for the re- 
maining 25 percent of the overage or tax 
hardship declared under the bill. 

It is estimated that more than 15 mil- 
lion families in the United States now 
face local property taxes which are dis- 
proportionate to their incomes. An ad- 
ditional 14 million tenants may also 
benefit under the proposed legislation. 

Notwithstanding the number of fam- 
ilies who may come within the definition 
of hardship, established by this bill, the 
estimated cost of the proposed Federal 
tax credit is estimated at approximately 
$1 billion. Pending proposals for tax 
sharing with States have been estimated 
at nearly $3 billion. Significantly, the 
bill implementing the Nickerson plan 
brings relief to the segment of the popu- 
lation which needs it most and where all 
of the resulting tax credit will flow back 
into the economy. 

During the past 6 years and particu- 
larly during the past 6 months we have 
heard much about the Heller plan” and 
other tax-sharing plans which call for 
a return of Federal revenue to the States. 
We have not heard enough about tax re- 
lief for the individual until the Nicker- 
son plan. 

The “Nickerson plan” is constructive 
and a new approach to the concept of tax 
sharing, bringing Federal assistance di- 
rectly to the individual homeowner and 
indirectly to local governments. The 
“plan” which this legislation seeks to im- 
plement merits the consideration of the 
Congress in any discussion of tax- 
sharing procedures. 

The burden of local taxes has in- 
creased in direct proportion to the in- 
creasing demand for services at the local 
level. State and local spending has been 
rising at an annual rate of about 9 per- 
cent—a post-World War II increase of 
about 300 percent. Federal spending 
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during this same period has risen at an 
average rate of about 6 percent a year— 
in line with the increase in our gross na- 
tional product. 
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State and local governments today ac- 
count for more than 52 percent of all 
government spending for domestic-civil- 
ian purposes. Our national debt has 
risen approximately 15 percent since 1954 
whiie our State and local debts have in- 
creased 137 percent during the same pe- 
riod—from $39 to more than $92 billion. 

The fiscal plight of local governments 
requires immediate review and relief. 
The sources of revenue at the local level 
are limited—limited to the most regres- 
sive of all taxes—the property tax. 

The local real property tax fails to 
take into account the ability to pay. It 
places the greatest burden on middle- 
and low-income taxpayers and those per- 
sons living on fixed incomes. 

The Federal Government does not seek 
to stifie the growth of local government, 
nor does it seek to curtail the increasing 
demand for services provided at the local 
level in the fields of education, health, 
welfare, and police and fire protection. 
Yet, as these services increase, local ex- 
penditures must inevitably rise and the 
hardship on the persons least able to af- 
ford it becomes greater. 

Under the legislation, the regressive 
nature of the local property tax will be 
offset through a Federal tax credit based 
on progressive factors. Those who truly 
face a hardship, whose tax burden bears 
a disproportionate relationship to their 
income, will receive a benefit—others will 
not. Such a program will accomplish 
the primary objective of tax sharing but 
will bring direct relief to individuals in- 
stead of to the States, 

The local tax burden with its regres- 
sive features, when added to the inequi- 
ties in our Federal tax laws, represents 
a problem faced by the vast majority of 
Americans in all tax brackets. 

On March 20, 1967, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 454 to create a Commis- 
sion on Unequal Taxation—an independ- 
ent Commission of legislative and execu- 
tive branch officials—to conduct a 1- 
year survey of our income tax laws and 
recommend to Congress a program for a 
complete overhaul. The Commission 
would direct its attention to inequities 
in the Internal Revenue Act, consider the 
closing of tax loopholes—such as the oil 
depletion allowance—which cost our 
Treasury billions of dollars annually. It 
would focus on inequities but also rec- 
ommend increased benefits where need- 
ed—such as increasing the personal ex- 
emption. 

In addition to the Tax Commission 
legislation, I have introduced bills to re- 
duce the oil depletion allowance from 
27% percent to 20 percent over a 3-year 
period—H.R. 3803; and a bill to increase 
the personal exemption from $600 to 
$1,000—H.R. 6559. I plan to sponsor 
other bills—a bill to increase child care 
deductions for working mothers and a 
bill to provide a deduction for the cost of 
higher education based on income. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
join me in seeking an overhaul of our tax 
laws and to call for the creation of an in- 
dependent commission to assist the Con- 
gress with this task. Until the creation 
of such a commission I will continue to 
call for the enactment of a package of 
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tax bills to close loopholes and correct 
inequities. All of this should be done 
before we consider an increase in taxes 
on individuals. 

I add one note of caution—overempha- 
size the tax-sharing proposals which 
have and will continue to receive so much 
public attention. I agree that some form 
of tax sharing is necessary but in our 
consideration of these proposals, we must 
not forget the individual, the middle-in- 
come taxpayer who has felt the crushing 
burden of increased taxes, and the low- 
income taxpayer, and the person living 
on a fixed income. 

The call for action has been heard but 
the answer is not a simple one. It can- 
not come with the passage of a single bill. 
If tax reform is to be meaningful, it must 
be complete reform, broad reform, and it 
must bring relief to the individuals who 
are least able to bear the burdens which 
we have discussed today. 


The Prison Work Release Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has recently appeared in the press some 
confusion and criticism about the Fed- 
eral work release program—the Prisoner 
Rehabilitation Act of 1965. 

In view of the success of both the State 
and Federal work release program, I was 
very much disconcerted recently to read 
an editorial of the Chicago Tribune on 
February 11, 1967, characterizing this 
program as a step in the direction of pro- 
viding a guaranteed annual wage for in- 
mates of Federal prisons. 

Such totally wrong-headed miscon- 
ceptions about this program are due, in 
large part, to a confusion about the bene- 
fits and rights a prison inmate has when 
he is released during the last 6 months 
of his sentence for daytime employment 
in private or public occupations. 

Recently it was published widely that 
a convict can solely as the result of his 
work while serving a prison sentence, 
establish his eligibility for unemploy- 
ment benefits, qualify for social security 
benefits, and under certain circumstances 
have the time he served in prison counted 
as Federal service for the purpose of 
increasing his pension under civil service 
retirement. 

The reason why an inmate who is 
gainfully employed under this program 
accrues eligibility for unemployment 
benefits, or qualifies for social security 
benefits or has his employment count as 
Federal service for purposes of retire- 
ment, is precisely because this man is 
earning wages and performing exactly 
the same kind of work that other wage 
earners perform. 

In fact, a Senate subcommittee 
amendment in the 1965 act made it clear 
that the employee under the work re- 
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lease program was to be paid rates “not 
less than those paid or provided for work 
of a similar nature in the locality in 
which the work is to be performed.” 

Mr. Speaker, it was the intention of 
the Congress in the 1965 act to place the 
inmate in a regular employment envi- 
ronment so that he would gain work ex- 
perience, perhaps learn new skills, and 
be provided a valuable avenue into gain- 
ful employment after his release from 
the institution. 

In this context, there is no reason to 
deny the work-released inmate any 
work-related benefits to which he would 
be entitled if he were not an inmate of 
a Federal prison. 

In short, inmates who are on work re- 
lease, normally in the last few months of 
their sentence, are gainfully employed in 
private industry, State, or Federal jobs. 
Social security is deducted from their 
wages and their employers pay the un- 
employment insurance tax, the same as 
for any other employee. Such wages, 
earned as members of the labor force, 
of course, count toward eligibility for fu- 
ture benefits under the social insurance 
programs. 

What is really at issue in this contro- 
versy is the conception of the purpose 
of Federal prisons. Some say that Fed- 
eral prisons have been in the past recog- 
nized as just places of punishment for 
persons after their conviction of a crime. 

This is a narrow, and outmoded view 
of penology. It neglects, perhaps, the 
most important role our present prisons 
have, namely, to rehabilitate those who 
have gone astray so that when they are 
released, they will be able to return and 
contribute to society. To ignore this ele- 
ment about our prison system is to ignore 
the real facts about criminal offenders 
who are sent to our institutions. 

Here are some of the facts: 

Although over 100,000 persons leave 
Federal and State prisons each year, few 
ever receive adequate job training. This 
is complicated further because in many 
communities in which persons are re- 
leased, there are no modern training pro- 
grams available. 

Most offenders entering penal institu- 
tions have little training or occupational 
skills. More than half of the adult pris- 
oners never progressed beyond elemen- 
tary school; more than four-fifths of the 
prison inmates between ages 25 and 64 
in 1960 had not completed high school; 
a majority of the prisoners have worked 
in occupations requiring the least skill 
and having the highest unemployment 
rates. 

About 30 percent of all male prisoners 
are between 15 and 24 years old. Almost 
20 percent are between 20 and 24 years 
old, a crucial time when most young men 
are embarking on careers and beginning 
family life. 

Most offenders have had unstable em- 
ployment experiences and long periods 
of unemployment; most offenders lack 
rudimentary job deportment. 

When released, persons who reenter 
the labor force are hampered by their 
penal records. 

Mr. Speaker, the work release programs 
are being adopted in more and more 
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States in this country, and we in Con- 
gress have strongly supported a work- 
release program on the Federal level. 
These programs are good, they are prac- 
tical, and they are humane. 

I hope that the press will do all it can 
to inform the public about the value and 
need for these work-release programs. 
And while, I am sure the records of the 
89th Congress are replete with evidence 
demonstrating the need and value of such 
programs, I would like to bring the House 
up to date on the effectiveness of the 
Federal work-release program enacted 
17 months ago: 

As of December 31, 1966, inmates par- 
ticipated in the Federal work-release 
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program earned $2,146,994, and reim- 
bursed the Government a total of 
$203,213 for their keep, for which inmates 
rom charged $2 per day for food and lodg- 


They also contributed $303,200 in Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes and to the 
Social Security Trust Fund. No doubt, 
much of this money is used to support 
the State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram and the Old Age Survivors and Dis- 
ability Insurance program. 

Work release inmates sent over 
$400,000 to their dependent families 
which enabled many of them to leave the 
public welfare rolls. This not only pro- 
vides dignity to the inmate’s family but 
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also reduces the tax burden on the local 
community. 

Over $574,000 was spent in the com- 
munity where they worked for food, 
clothing, transportation, and other needs. 

Mr. Speaker, in the presence of this 
evidence of success, I have no hesitation 
whatsoever in voicing my continued sup- 
port for the Federal work-release pro- 
gram, and I am certain that anyone who 
takes the time to examine and evaluate 
the effectiveness of this program both in 
terms of reducing recidivism and sound 
economics, could not help but come to 
the conclusion that this program fully 
deserves our continued support on both 
Federal and local levels. 


